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Abies  Douglasii  Stairii,  6 

Abutilon  Thompsoni,  a  form  of  A.  striatum,  914 
Acalypha  tricolor,  1109 

Acer  Murrayanum,  1632  :  Negundo  variegatum, 
1404  ;  nigrum,  leafy  stipules  in,  77  ;  Pseudo- 
Platanus  rubro-purpureum,  1632 
Acers,  notes  on,  1432 
Acorns  and  Beechmast,  the  crop  of,  1147 
Adiantum  Moorei  (amabile),  811 
\drianople,  the  Rose  harvest  at,  1568 
\dulteration  business,  the,  nog 
Echmea  bracteata,  774 
\frica,    the   trade  and  commerce  on  the  West 

Coast  of,  1699 
Agarics,  abnormal,  2:8,  256,  1016  ;  proliferous, 

76 
Agave  Gilbeyi,  1305  :  Peacockii,  1400 
Agave  fibr^,  made  in  Algeria,  77 
Agave  house,  Mr.  Peacock's,  878 
Agaves,  list  of  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  of,  1601 
Agriculture  and  climate,  1530 
Ailantus,  the,  in  bad  odour,  184 
Alga,  ague  attributed  to  the  spores  of  an,  252 
Algae,  parasitic,  1338 

Alexandra   Palace,    opening    of  the,    742  ;    de- 
struction of  by  fire,  811 
Algiers,  trade  in,  952 
Alnus  glutinosa  aurea,  1404 
Alnus,  notes  on  new  varieties  of,  1432 
Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  seasonable  hints 
on  the  management  of,  135,  149,  333,  477,  784, 
923.  io55,  1215.  *343>  i.Wii  1675 
Alsophila  Van  Geertii,  1638,  1715 
Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire,  811 
Amaranthus  caudatus,    1360;    Henderii,    1279; 

salicifolius,  104S  ;  salicifofius  in  Madras,  294 
Amaryllis,  Beauty  of    Reigate,   474 ;    disticha, 

1506 
Amateurs' Exchange  List,  1247,  1374,  1406,  1470 
Amateurs,  hints  for,  1142,  1207  ;  notes  for,  1081 
American  blight,  43,  74 

American  great  Centennial  Exhibition,  1366 
American  Pine  timber,  507 
American  plants,  Mr.  A.  Waterer*s,  775 
"American    Pomological     Society,     1174,    1338  ; 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  WUder*s  address  to  the,  1464 
Ammoniacum  produced  in  Morocco,  431 
Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  330,  610 
Amygdalus  orientalis,  1404 
.Analysis  of  the  Giant  Puff-ball,  1205 
Anderson -Henry,      Mr.     Isaac,     portrait     and 

memoir  of,  399 
Anemone,  the,  its   culture  and  characteristics, 

1465 
Anemone  hepatica  marmorata,  645 
Angrsecum   ebumeum    superbum,    as  grown  at 
Farnham.   Casde,    217  ;    sesquipedale,    a  fine 
specimen   of,  254  ;  sesquipedale,    the  spur  of, 
and  the  insects,  1078 
Annuals,  new,  6 
Amhericum  comosum,  75 
Anthurium      crystallinum,      712  ;      margarita- 

ceum,  6 
Anti-fermentative  effects  of  certain  substances, 

the,  177 
Antirrhinums  for  late  summer  blooming,  1373  ; 

hardiness  of  a  striped,  1669 
Ants,  how  to  destroy,  140,  181 
Apathophyte  for  destroying  the  Phylloxera,  38, 

177 
Aphelandra  sulphurea,  6 
Aphides  and  honeydew,  1437 
\phis  on  the  Willow  twig,  76 
Apiary: — Bar  frame  hives,  615;  bee-hives  and 
honey  department  of  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition, 1246  ;  cause  of  bees  swarming  in  the 
boles  of  trees.  886  ;  cottage  bee-keeping,  is  it 
profitable?    1310  ;      cottagers'    hives,     1406; 
covers    for   cottage    hives,    or  skep  bonnets, 
1278;    does  the   queen  bee  sting  ?  148,  685; 
habits  of  the  queen  bee,  614  ;  wax  moth,  the, 
148 
Apion  apricans,  a  weevil  injurious  in  the  kitchen 

garden,  1273  ;  a  suggestion  respecting,  1308 
Apocynum  venetum  as  a  fibre  plant,  140 
Apple,  the  primordial,  877 

Apple,  Barchard's  seedling,  1339  ;  Cellini,  1050  ; 
Dutch  Mignonne,  1112  ;  Golden  Pippin,  1050; 
Ribston   Pippin,   1179  ;   the  Snow  Apple  of 


Canada,  256  ;    Welford  Park  Nonsuch,  1642  ; 
Warner's    King,    heavy   fruits    of,    1672  ;  the 
White  Calville,  1271 
Apples,  notes  on,  mi 
Apple  orchard,  overcrowding  in  an,  1601 
Apple  crop  in  Kent,  the,  1372 
Apples,  from  Nova  Scotia,  1432;  the  best  way  to 

keep,  403 
Apricots  flowering  at  Gordon  Castle,  366 
Apricot  tree,  a  remarkable,  at  Malshanger  Park, 

ma 
Apricot  trees,  aged,  114S 

Aquatic  plants,  on  the  respiration  of  submerged, 
•  1302 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  1335.  i5°i 
Arabia,  the  laughing  plant  of,  1015 
Arads,  notes  on,  73,  610 
Araucaria    Bidwillii,    402  ;    producing   cones  at 

Kew,  330,  361 
Araucaria    imbricata,    402 ;     monoecious,    from 
Bicton,    291  ;    the    cause    of    the   tips   of    its 
branches  dying,  607 
Araucarias  that  have  lost  their  leaders,  how  to 

treat,  1398 
Arbutus  Tjnedo,  544 
Arisaema  speciosum,  6 
Aristolochia  floribunda,  921,  948  ;  Sipho,   from 

seed,  716 
Artichoke,  notes  on  the  varieties  of,  1080 
Artist,  troubles  of  an,  746 
Aru  Islands  and  New  Guinea,  1730 
Arundo  conspicua,  1302,  1372 
Ashantee,  vegetable  products  of,  1598 
Ash's  patent  ice  safe,  812 
Ashton  Court  Gardens,  844 
Asparagus,    on  the  culture  of,  682  ;  method  of 

forcing  early,  1436;  when  to  cut,  716 
Asparagus  Kale,  108 
Aspidistra  lurida,  as  a  window  plant,  541 
Asplenium  Gardneri,  712  ;  longissimum,  330 
Asters,  German,  505,  612,  879 
Astilbe    (Hoteia)  japonica,    649;    as  a   forcing 

plant,  607 
Astrotricha  ptcrocarpa,  775 
Athalia  spinarum,  1673 
Athlumney,  Lord,  death  of,  1675 
Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum,  816 
Aubergine,  the,  42 
Aucuba  japonica  Youngii,  403 
Auricula,  the  alpine,  76 ;  C.  E.  Brown,  652 
Auriculas  at  Slough,  65a,  851 
Auricula  Society,  the  Birmingham,  810 
Australia,  botanical  science  in,  177 
Australian  plants  in  India,  141 
Austrian  Pine,  insect  in  the,  1149 
Avicenna  officinalis,  616 
Ayrton,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  39 
'Azalea  amcena  Smithiana,  546  :  Madame  Paul 
Deschryver,  717  ;  Triomphe  de  Wandleghem, 
652 
Azalea  growing  in  America,  n  77 
Azaleas,  Indian,  hardiness  of,  1334 
Azaleas,  new,  582 
Azara  microphylla,  985,  1673 
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Bachhoffner's  flower-pot  holder,  437 

Bacterium,  peach-coloured,  1338 

Balcarres,  the  gardens  at,  295 

Bamboo,  a  fibre  prepared  from  the,  574 

Bank  of  England,  gigantic  fungus  from  the,  11 15, 

1564,  1602 
Banks'  Island,  scene  in,  651 
Banyan  tree  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic   Garden, 

the,  1704 
Bark,  extraordinary  re-growth  of,  1564 
Barkeria  Lindleyana  var.  Centerse,  1597 
Barometer,  the,  379 

Barley,  transposition  of  the  organs  in,  364 
Basket  plants,  74 
Basket  for  carrying  bouquets,  253 
Baskets,  hanging,  of  hardy  plants,  40 
Batarrea  phalloides,  1111 
Batemania  Burtii,  6  ;  var.  Wallisii,  575 
Bath  Asparagus,  843  ;  v.  Hawthorn  leaves,  91S, 

952 
Bath,    the    Royal   Horticultural  Society  s  show 

at,    680,  841,  875  ;    details  of  the,  880,  913  ; 


complaints  of  the,  918  ;  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture at  the,  1700 
Bath,  the  microscopical  soiree  at,  884,  915.  048 
Bean,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  181  ;    Eclipse 

Runner,     1305  ;     French,    notes    on,     1142; 

Hardy's  Pedigree  Windsor,   1084  :    Osborn's 

forcing    French,     1115,     1176 :     the    Premier 

runner,  1176 
Bean,  underground  flowering  of  a,  1270 
Bearwood  Gardens,  noticed,  812 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean,  181 
Bedding  plants,  new,  574;  yellow,  1437,  1469, 

1502 
Bedding-out,    611  ;     the    "carpet"    style    of, 

1180,  1210,  1243  ;  the  place  for  colour  in,  714 
Bee,  habits  of  the  queen,  614.—  See  Apiary. 
Beet,    on    the    germination    of,    1343  ;    Clark's 

variegated,  77  ;  red,  grown  at  Ashridge,  1305, 

1436 
Beetles,  to  destroy,  544,  579 
Begonia  attenuata,  679;  Veitchii,  1206 
Begonias,  new,  6  ;  change  of  sex  in,  1211 
Belgian  mole  trap,  711 
Bellows  syringe,  1051  n 

Benincasa  cerifera,  the  "  Toong  Qua,    1085 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  the  berries  of,  for  poultry 

feeding,  1303 
Bermuda,  the  vegetation  of,  1401 
Bertolonia  superbissima,  s 
Betula  alba  fastigiata,  6  ;  alba  pendula  Youngii, 

6 
Eetulas,  notes  on,  1432 
Bignonia  Tweedieana,  952 
Birds,  small,  increase  of,  1045 
Bird  nesting  in  South  Africa,  9 
Birds,  wild,  protection  committee  :  evidence  of 

a  London  birdcatcher,  1022 
Birmingham  Auricula  Society,  810 
Bitton  Vicarage  gardens,  845 
Black-fly  on  walls,  remedy  for,  113 
Blessing  the  Box,  543  . 

Blumenbachia  coronata,  the   stinging  hairs  of, 

I2II  , 

Boiler,  patent  Excelsior,  1673  ;  Watson  s  patent, 
1213 

Boilers  and  stoves,  new,  778 

Bois  de  Vincennes,  water  scenery  in  the,  470 

Bolbophyllum  lemniscatum,  6 

Books,  notices  of:— Aird's  Blackstone  Econo- 
mised, 183 ;  Baillon's  Histoire  des  Plantes, 
750  ■  Balfour's  Second  Book  of  Botany,  1022  ; 
BaltefsArtof  Grafting,  718  ;  Bardwell's  What 
a  House  Should  Be,  versus  Death  in  the 
House,  1277  ;  Barnes  and  Robinson's  Aspara- 
gus Culture  in  England  and  France,  1245  ; 
Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum, 
1085  ;  Bernay's  The  Olive  and  its  Products, 
294  :  Blackwall's  Researchesin  Zoology,  1246; 
Blake's  Catechism  ot  Zoology,  404  ;  Blyth's 
Beds  and  Bedding,  1054  ;  Boissier's  Flora 
Orientalis,  184  ;  Brenchley's  Jottings  during 
the  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Curacoa  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  650 ;  Brown's  Races  of 
Mankind,  650;  Burbidge's  The  Art  of  Bo- 
tanical Drawing,  1118  ;  Cassell's  Bible  Edu- 
cator, 650  ;  Collins'  Report  on  the  Caoutchouc 
of  Commerce,  783  ;  Cooke's  Grotesque  Ani- 
mals, 46  ;  Cordeaux's  Birds  of  the  Humber 
District,  718  ;  De  Candolle's  History  of 
Science  and  Scientific  Men,  &c,  1182  ; 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  914.  *47° : 
Dick's  Flies  and  Fly  Fishing,  718  ; 
Dombrain's  The  Gladiolus,  its  History,  &c, 
508  :  Drury's  Useful  Plants  of  India,  147  : 
Earley's  How  to  Grow  Asparagus,  817; 
Jamain  et  Forney's  Les  Roses,  1734 ; 
Fries'  Epicrisis,  1246;  Hartweg's  The  Sea 
and  its  Living  Wonders,  1437  •  Hartweg's 
Tropical  World,  740 ;  Hemsley's  Handbook 
of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  331  ;  Hiern's  Monograph  of  Ebena- 
cea,  614  ;  Hibberd's  The  Amateur's  Green- 
house and  Conservatory,  1309;  Hoefer"s  His- 
toire de  la  Botanique  dcpuis  les  Temps  les 
plus  Recule"s  Jusqu'  a  nos  Jours,  1245; 
Hogg  on  Skin  Diseases,  1309:  Holdsworth's 
Household  Guide  to  Family  and  _  Civic 
Duties  and  Responsibilities,  147  :  Hole's  The 
Six  of  Spades,  13  ;  Hooker's  Icones  Plan- 
tarum, 650 :  Hooker's  Translation  of  La 
Maout    and    Decaisne's   General    System   of 


Botany,  547  ;  How  to  Dress  on  ,£15  a 
Year,  as  a  Lady,  984;  From  January  to 
December,  1734  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  104  ;  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  1085  :  Kelly  on  Transplanting  Large 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  1053  ;  Koch's  Dendrologie 
(1st  part  of  vol.  ii.),  547  :  Lanchester's  How 
to  make  a  House  Healthy  and  Comfortable, 
718  ;  Lowne's  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution, 
1150  ;  Moggridge's  Harvesting  Ants  and 
Trap-door  Spaders,  582  ;  Mulhall's  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  its  German  Colonies,  750  ; 
MUller's  Fertilisation  of  the  Flower  by  Insect 
Agency,  6S5  ;  MUller's  Entomological  Biblio- 
graphy, 1674  ;  Paxton's  Flower  Garden,  1417  ; 
Pearson's  Vine  Culture  under  Glass,  T022  : 
Plimsoll's  Our  Seamen,  331  ;  Proctor's  Light 
Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  1021  ;  Proctors 
The  Orbs  Around  Us,  76  ;  Pynaert's  Notices 
Horticoles,  954  ;  Riley's  Fifth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other  Insects 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  1570 ;  Rivers' 
Orchard-house,  15th  edition,  332 ;  Satur- 
day Half  Holiday  Guide,  954  :  Scott  s 
Orchardist,  650:  Shelley's  Workshop  Appli- 
ances, 1020:  Symonds'  Record  of  the  Rocks, 
in  ;  Taylor's  Geological  Stones,  440  ;  Teut- 
schel  &  Co.'s  Notes  on  Lilies  and  their  Cul- 
ture, 922 ;  Thomson's  Fruit  Culture  under 
Glass,  367 :  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,  922  ;  Verlot's 
Les  Plantes  Alpines,  1706  :  Walker's 
Reports  on  Forest  Management  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  1463;  Warner's 
Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,  909;  Whites 
Flora  of  Perthshire,  184;  Williams'  Select 
Ferns  and  Lycopods,  718  ;  Williams'  Choice 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  475  :  Williams 
on  Window  Gardening,  1374  :  Wilson's  Hand- 
book of  Hygiene,  404 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  Rhododendron  show  at,  1304 
Botanical    science,    in  Australia,     177  :    m   *"* 

colonies,  741  ., 

Botanical  explorers,  directions  for  the  guidance 

of,  504 
Botanic  Garden,  Lisbon,  183 
Botanic  Garden,  M.  Rose  on,  1731 
Botany  of  the  Castlereagh  district,  780,  885 
Bougainvillea  speciosa,  a  fine  specimen  of,  876 
Bougainvillea  at  home,  the,  1597 
Bougainvillea,  dwarf  pot  plants  of,  983 
Bouquets,  basket  for  carrying,  252 
Boussingaultia  baselloides,  1532 
Bouvardia  Humboldtii  corymbiflora,  714:  Vree- 

landii,  6  , 

Bovey  Tracey,  an  account  of  the  lignite  ot,  m 
Bowman,  Mr.  E.  M.,  death  of,  177 
Box,  blessing  the,  543  ,         0 

Bradford,  the  flora  of  the  environs  of,  1338 
Brassia  chlorops,  542 

Brazilian  Ferns,  on  recent  synonyms  of,  112 
Br^haut's  pruning  scissors,  1340 
Brenchley  Gardens,  Maidstone,  1366 
Briar,  the  cultivated  seedling,  978 
Bricklayers'  gardens,  573 
Brightman  v.  Green,  360 
Brighton,  want  of  trees  on  the  coast  at,  1077 
Brisbane  Botanic  Garden,  222,983,  1052 
Brisbane,  horticultural  progress  m,  1333 
British    Association,    1272,    1305,     1338,    1371, 

14°° 

British  Columbia,  the  Cedar  of,  8,  43 

British  Columbian  trees,  214,  292 

Broccoli,  the  Leamington,  547  :  laylors  York- 
shire Hero,  579 

Bromelia  sceptrum,  1x75 

Brownea  Birschellii,  6 

Brownea,  notes  on  the  genus,  777  t 

Buckingham  Palace,  floral  decorations  at,  876 

Buda  Kale,  108  ,         . 

Budding  or  graiting,  varieties  raised  by,  177 

Building  sites,  eligible,  573 

Bulbs,  auction  sales  of,  1340  ;  on  transplanting, 
470 

Bulimus  Goodallii,  325,  364  ,    .    ,     , 

Bullfinches,  294,  365  !  destructive  to  fruit  buds. 

Bull's,    Mr.,    prizes   for  new   plants,    6;    show 

house,  980 
Bupthalmum  speciosum,  a  curious  appearance 

in  newly-opened  flowers  of,  1040 
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Cabbage,  the  Little  Heath,  1084 

Cabbage,  red,  a  curious  sprouting  form  of,   143° 

Cacti,  a  group  of,  74  , 

Cactus-house  at  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock  s,  the,  879 

Calanthe  Rollissoni,  5S1 

Calceolaria  disease,  the,  1019,  1051,  1084,  1181, 

1309,  1398 
Calceolarias,    at    Hatfield    House,    1114,    1243: 

for  bedding,  1275  ;  herbaceous,  783  ;  shrubby, 

Calla  palustris  naturalised  in  Surrey,  1596 

Calluna  vulgaris  var.  cuprea,  403 

Calver's  patent  flower-pot,  1437 

Camberwell  Beauty,  the,  508,  574 

Camellia  fruits  grown  at  South  Lytchett,  1732 

Camellia,  Princess  Alexandra,  546 

Camellias,  the  hardiness  of,  76  ;  a  succession  of. 

785  ;  at  Chiswick  house,  the,  678  ;  at  South 

Lytchett,  364,  1732  ;  out-of-doors,  147 
Campagne  Verschaffelt,  1336 
Canada,    the    "Mock   Apple"    of,    1341  ;    the 

nursery   trade   in,    780  ;  the    Snow  Apple  of, 

184,  256 
Canada  Thistles  in  Illinois,  105 
Candytuft,  a  new   carmine-coloured  variety  of, 

Canker  worms,  printers'  ink  an  antidote  for,  176 
Canon    Hdl    Park,    Birmingham,     opening   of, 

1205 
Canterbury  Bell,  the,  954 
Cantharellus  albidus,  1564 
Caraganus,  notes  on  new  varieties  of,  1432 
Cardamine  pratensis,  a  double,  715 
Carlo wrie,  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  flowering  at, 

742 
Carmichael,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  180 
Carnations,  sham  dealers  in,  502 
Carnation  (tree),  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  for 

cut  blooms,  7 
Carolina  moss,  785 
Carpet  beds  at  Stoke  Rochford,  1601 
Carpinus    Betulus     elegantissimus     variegatus, 

1404  ;  C.  Betulus  quercifolius  variegatus,  1404 
Carpocopsa   funebrana,  ravages  of  the  larva  of, 

1181 
Carrot    maggot,    experiments    upon    the  eradi- 
cation of  the,  1603 
Carrots,  on  cooking,  12 
Cassia  corymbosa,  1206 
Castle  Kennedy,  327 ;  the  Conifers  at,  577 
Castlereagh  district,  botany  of  the,  780,  885 
Catalonia,  Hemp  and  Esparto  cultivation  in,  253 
Catalonian  Jasmine,  the,  574 
Catasetum  ochraceum,  105 
Cathcart  Creeper,  the,  1532         • 
Cattleya  fausta,  289 
Cauliflower  growing,  951,  1019 
Cave  v.  Watcrer,  1533 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  6  ;  "  Otto  Frce- 

bel,"  1596 
Cecidomyia  Taxi,  1110 
Cedar  of  Kritish  Columbia,  the,  8,  43 
Cedar  wood,  an  item  uf  export  from  Columbia, 

876 
Cedronella  cana,  1175 
Cednis  Deodara.   a  variegated,  1013  ;  a  silver, 

1336 
Celenac,  366 
Celery,    Tuke's  [Turcl,  as  grown  at  Ashndge, 

*3°5 
Celosia  Huttoni,  6 
Centaurea  americana  Hallii,  1238 
Cerasus    Mahaleb   variegata,    1404  :    myrtifolia 

variegata  pendula,  14.04;  C.  Padus  variegata, 

1404     „ 

Cercis  Sihquastrum  variegata,  1404 

Cereals,  on  the  fertilisation  of,  713 

Cereus  peruvianus  var.  monstrosus  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, 144 

Chalk  (with  coal)  as  fuel,  715  ;  experiments 
with,  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  977 

"Challenger"  expedition,  notes  from  the,  468 

Chamaedoreas,  508 

Chama;rops  Fortune!,  hardiness  of,  1238 

Chapman's,  Mr.,  icebox,  950 

Chartometcr,  the,  718 

Chater,  Mr.  Jabcz  J.,  death  of,  404 

Chatsworth,  the  Orchids  at,  648,  1175,  123S 

Chemicals  in  horticult are,  1601 

Cherry-house,  directions  for  the  management  of 
the,  15.  79.  M9.  223-  397i  3^9.  44*.  5*3.  582, 
653.  719-  784.  1537 

Cherry,  the  Morello,  to  keep  late,  1672 

Cherry  tree  at  Elmstone,  a  large,  1020 

Chestnut  tree  at  Warwick  Castle,  a  remarkable, 


1047 


270 


Chm-hun.  memoir  of  the  Countess  of, 
Chinese  Materia  Medica,  the,  222 
Cnlorococcum  vulgare,  remarks  on,  36S 
Christmas  church  decoration,  1702 
Christmas  Rose,  the,  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 

1632 
Christmas  table  decoration,  a,  10 
Chrysanthemum    coronarium,    1 340 ;    piiinatifi- 

dum,  1433  _.    ,  ■ 

Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Littles,  1703 
Church  decorations,  1702  ;  improvements  in,  38 
Cicuta  virosa  in  Cheshire,  12 
Cinchona  cultivation  in  India,    146;  in  Sikkim, 

1274 
Cinchona  and  Rhea  cultivation  in  India,  581 
Cinchona,  result  of  an  examination  of  the  leaves 

of,  177  . 

Cinchona  trees,  effects  of  manures  on  the  yield 
of  alkaloid  in,  38  ;   number  of,  on  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  1700 
Cineraria  ceratophylla,  6 
Cinerarias,    new,    512;    double-flowered,    1568; 

versus  frost,  1732 
Cinnamon,  the  consumption  of,  325 
Cirmountc,  1279 
Cladosporum  herbarum  found  in  the  cavity  of  a 

boiled  egg,  330 
Clark's  variegated  Beet,  77 
Clavaria  tuberosa,  found  in  Scotland,  1564 
Clay  balls  for  burning,  748,  778,  848 
Clematis    balearica,    6r3  :     indivisa,    294,    330  ; 
Jackmanni,   at    Lord   Polwarth's,    10;    Lady 
Stratrord  dc  Rerkliffe,  581  :  Duchcssof  Teck, 
581  :  Duke  of  Richmond,  581  ;  Queen,  546  ; 
Stella,  546;  Fair   Rosamond,    546;   Ve^ra,  546 

Clematises,     new,    1406;     at    Bearw I      Bxi ; 

Messrs,    Jackman's,    1534 ;    spring-blooming, 
and  the  frosts,  712 


Clerodendron  culture,  1535 

Clianthus    Dampieri,    1369  ;    puniceus   in    New 
Zealand,  12 

Climatal  changes  in  Scotland,  1565.   J597>  )635> 
1640 

Climate  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  147 

Climbers  for  front  of  a  house,  113  ;  for  a  stove 
conservatory,  297  ;  hardy,  1184 

Coal  famine,  365 

Cocoa  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  1464 

Coelogyne  tomentosa.  843 

Coffee  plants,  diseased,  from  Natal,  546 

Colaxjugosus,  652 

Colonies,  botanical  science  in  the,  741 

Committee,  the  Scientific,  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  subjects  brought  before  the  : 
— Acer  nigrum,  leafy  stipules  in,  77  ;  Agave 
fibre  made  in  Algeria,  77  ;  Agaves,  old, 
presented  to  the  Society,  222 ;  Ammophila 
arenaria,  recommended  for  planting  on  the 
moving  sands  near  Beyrout,  222  ;  Anona 
palustris,  fruit  of,  poisonous,  850  ;  Aphis  sa- 
ligna  on  Willows,  76  ;  Banksia,  cones  of, 
shown,  651  ;  bees,  introduction  of,  to  New 
Zealand,  1639  ,  fasciated  Broccoli,  651  ;  bulbs 
destroyed  by  grubs,  781  ;  chalk  mixed  with 
coal  as  fuel,  781  ;  Chinese  Cucumbers^  474. 
92o;climatal  changes  in  Scotland,  1640  ;  Coffee 
plants,  diseased,  from  Natal,  546  ;  Currant- 
bud  disease,  781  ;  Cytinus  Hypocistis,  651  ;  a 
luminous  Didymium.  1639  ;  Echinocactus 
Ottonis,  occurrence  of  offsets  from  the  roots  of, 
77  ;  fire-blight  in  America,  920  ;  Fankhauser's 
paper  on  the  reproduction  of  Lycopodium, 
403  ;  fungus  found  in  the  cavity  of  a  boiled 
egg,  330,  403  ;  fungus  spawn  on  Willows,  222 
galls  on  the  roots  of  a  Deodara,  1536 
balaniform  gall  on  the  Oak,  1639 
Hildebrand's  paper  on  the  fertilisation  of 
grasses,  330 :  honeydew,  850 ;  horses  killed 
by  eating  damaged  Oats,  546  ;  hypertrophied 
diseased  twigs,  781  ;  Lemons  infected  with 
coccus,  474  ;  double  Lobelia  Erinus,  850  ; 
curious  excrescence  on  therootsof  a  Mahonia, 
1639  ;  Mushrooms,  proliferous,  77  ;  Notonia 
grandiflora  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  474  ; 
opium  Poppy  disease,  the,  546  ;  Pear  leaves 
affected  with  thrips, -920;  Weeping  Poplar 
naturally  inarched,  1639 ;  Potato  disease 
described  by  Hallier,  474  ;  monstrous  Primula 
chlorantha,  651  ;  seedling  Cocoa-nut  Palm 
producing  flowers  while  in  the  germinating 
stage,  76;  Sooly  Qua  Cucumber,  920;  Tea, 
thread-blight  upon,  651 

Conifers  and  Gnetaces,  on  the  flowers  of,  368 
Conifers,    at   Castle    Kennedy,    577 ;    Knight's 

catalogue  of,  146 
Coniferous  plants  at  Bearwood,  1603 
Cookery,  proposed  national  school  for,  107S 
Cordiceps  capitata,  178 
CordyHne  australis,  11 10 
Corrosive  sublimate,  580 
Corynophallus  Afzelii,  6 
Corypha  umbraculifera  in  Ceylon,  the,  400 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  as  a  watl  climber,  1603  : 

Simonsii,  1437  ;  vulgaris,  778 
Cottagers'  Kale,  108 
Cottage  garden  societies,  1077 
Cotton  culture  in  Hayti,  325 
Covent  Garden  Market,  1568 
Cowan's  compensating   system   of  heating,   75, 
679,  1306,  1367,   1404,    1435,    1468,   M95i  1602, 
1638,  1700 
Crassula  quadrifida,  363 
Cress,  the  variegated,  10,  146 
Crinum  hrachynema,  363 

Crocus,  a  review  of  the  known  species  of,  107  ; 
the  corm,  107  ;  the  bracts,  leaves,  scape, 
;  ;rianth,  stamens,  and  pistils  of,  179  :  time  of 
nng,  179  ;  nomenclature  of,  179;  species 
^er.cribed,  179,  291,  434,  542,  609,  680,  1402, 
143T,  1466,  1533,  1633  _ 
Crocus  aerius,  609:  alatanicus,  1633  ;  aleppiens, 
609  ;  banaticus,  436  ;  biflorus,  and  its  varie- 
ties, 434;  Boryi,  1533;  byzantinus,  1633; 
Cambessedesii,  1431  ;  cancellatus,  1533  ;  car- 
petauus,  542  ;  Cartwrightianus,  140J  ;  cas- 
pius,  1466;  chrysanthus,  291;  Clusii,  1533; 
damascenus,  1466;  Fleischeri,  680:  gargari- 
cus,  292  ;  hadnaticus,  1403  ;  hyemalis,  680  ; 
Imperati,  609  :  lazicus,  1431  :  leucorhynchus, 
364 ;  longiflorus,  1466  ;  medius,  1633  ;  ma:sia- 
cus,  291;  minimus,  435;  nudiflorus,  1633: 
ochroleucus,  1466;  Olivieri,  609;  Pallash, 
1403;  peloponnesiacus,  1431  ;  pulchellus, 
1633  ;  reticulatus,  543  ;  Salzmanni,  363 ; 
sativus,  t402  ;  Scharojani,  1432  ;  serotinus, 
1466;  Sieberi,  542;  speciosus,  1633  ;  suaveo- 
lens,  455;  susianus,  292  ;  Suterianus,  609; 
syriacus,  680 ;  Thomasii,  1403  ;  vallicola, 
1466  ;  vernus,  542;  vernus  and  others,  612; 
versicolor,  435  ;  Visianicus,  1401 :  vitellinus, 
680 
Croome  Court,  a  young  gardener  suffocated  at, 

1366 
Crotalaria  Heyncana,  363 
Crotons,     lacteum,    magnificum,     spirale,     and 

Weismanni,  5 
Crown  Pea,  the,  44 
Cryptanthus  acaulis  purpureus,  363 
Cry-tals    and   spiral    vessels   of    Echinocactus, 

1140 
Cucumber,  Harris' hybrid,  1496*  *6oi 
Cucumber  and  Melon  culture,   seasonable  hints 
on,  15,  79,  149-  223>  297.   4°S.  477.  582,   686, 
719,    785,  887,  955,    1024,    1087,    1151,     1215, 
1279,  1343,  1407.  M61,  '471..  *7*7. 


Cypress,  the  Yellow,  of  Vancouver's  Island,  38, 

73.  I10  .    .. 

Cypripedium     Argus,     608  ;      Chantinu,     363 ; 

x  Crossianum,  877  ;    longiflorum,    363  ;   ><  Se- 

deni,  1085,  1431 
Cyrtopodium  with  terminal  inflorescence,  1468 
Cytinus  hypocistus,  645,  947 


D/OiONOROPS  palembanicus,  363 
"75 


verticillaris, 


fixture  for 


Szovitsia- 


Dahlia,  a  green,  1342;  the  best  seedling  of  the 
year,   332  ;    on  the  introduction  of  the,  into 
England,  1465,  1674 
Daisy,  a  blue,  177  ;  how  to  describe  a,  512 
Daisies,  flat-petaled,  507,  544 
Damp,    how   to   prevent  it   from    entering  bit  1 

stone,  366 
Dampier,  plants  collected  by,  1400 
Damson,  the  Rochester,  1050 
Dasystoma  pedicularia,  363  ;  D.  quercifolia,  363 
Dates,  produce  of,  in  Tafilet,  1237 
Davis   memorial   competition,    71; 

1874,  1632 
Dawson,  Thomas,  the  late,  1598 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  914 
Delphinium  nudicaule   elatior,    848 

num,  363 

Delphiniums,  fine  varieties  of,  1048 

Dendrobium  amethystoglossum,    363  :     chryso- 

crepis,    363  ;  chrysotis,   contra   D.   Hookeria- 

num,    612  ;    Hillii,    253  ;    Hitlii  flowering   at 

Kew,     330;     Hookerianum,    363;    junceum, 

361  ;  tetragonum,  363 

Dianthus   barbatus  atropurpureus,  579  ;  dento- 

sus,  1047 
Diascia  Barbaras,  363 
Dichrotrichum  ternatum,  363 
Dieffenbachia  alliodora,  363  ;  D.  Bausei,  5,  363  ; 
D.     Bowmanni,     363  ;      imperialis,    5,     363  ; 
nobilis,  5,  814 
Digitalis  laevigata,  363 
Digitalis,  a  malformed,  848 
Dines,    Mr.,    on   the   temperature   of   hill    and 

valley,  141 
Dioscorea  Eldorado;  363;  D.    illustrata,   1730; 
D.    multicolor  chrysophylla,    363  :  D.    multi- 
color melanoleuca,  363;    D.  multicolor  sagit- 
taria,  363  ;  D.  prismatica,  363 
Diospyros  costata,  363 
Dip  in  the  flow,    1372,   1405,    1469,   1501,  1534, 

1603 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  985  ;  insignis,  363 
Diplothemium  caudescens,  363 
Diposis  bulbocastanum,  363 
Disease  destroying  tree,  a,  1567 
Dodder,  to  destroy,  1182 
Donald,  Mr.  James,  death  of,  46 
Dorsetshire,  gardening  report  from,  507 
Dorstenia  Bowmanniana",  363;  D.  Manni,  363 
Dowelt,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  332 
Draba  muralis,  182 

Dracaena    australis    in    Ireland,    42 ;    australis, 
hardiness  of,  in   Ireland,  105,  218  ;  Dennisoni, 
363;  Fraseri,  6  ;  Goldieana,  6  ;    imperialis,  6  ; 
lutescens  stricta,  363  ;  magnifica,  363  ;  metal- 
lica,  363  ;    porphyrophylla,    363;     regina,    6; 
Saposchnikowi,  363  ;    Shepherdi,  6  ;    Youngii, 
363 
Dracontium  asperum,  363 
Dropmore,  Primroses  at,  547 
Drosera,  on   the    movements   of  the  glands  of, 

1371,  1402 
Drymoda  picta,  363 
Dublin  Exhibition  Palace,  the,  no 
Durdham  Down  nursery,  Bristol,  the,  845 
Dyckia  brevifolia,  363 


Cupressinea?,  on  the  colour  of  certain  species  of, 

47° 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  6  ;  nutkaensis,  73 
Curcuma  albiflora,  363 
Curled  Kale,  108 
Currant,  Lee's  Prolific  Black,  ioSr,  1112,  1147, 

1179,  1210,  1399,  1466 
Currants,  Red,  as  Pyramids,  1050 
Currant  and    Gooseberry   Trees,  on  Training, 

1083  ;  as  hedges  for  gardens,  1 115 
Currants,  importations  of,  1237 
Currants  for  fruit  trees,  436 
<  lushions,  a  new  material  for  stuffing,  1398 
Cyanella  lutea  rosea,  363 
Cyathea  insignis  (Cibolium  princeps).  776 
Cycads,  on  moving  large,  776 
Cycas  revoluta  flowering,  716 
Cyclamen,  a  synanthic,  76 
Cycli -ii  giganteum   siipcrliiini,    77;  pcrsir 

While  Perfection,  222 
Cyclamens,  Mr.  IT.  Little's  Collection  nf,    160 


Ealing,  Acton,  and     Hanwell     Horticultural 

Society,  212 
Echeveria  pulverulenta,  6,  363:   X  scaphylla,  6, 

363;  secunda  glauca,  to  store,  1632 
Echidnopsis  cereiformis,  363 
Echinocactus  ornatus  var.  Mirbclii,  983  ;  Ottonis, 
occurrence   of  offsets   from  the   roots   of,  77  ; 
napinus,  363 ;  Visnaga,  fine  specimens  of,  977 
Echinocactus,  crystals  and  spiral  vessels  of,  1140 
Echinocystis  lobata,  1341 
Edible  fungi,  42 
Edinburgh    Botanic     Garden,    361  ;    open    air 

vegetation  at  the,  368,  581 
Edinburgh    Royal    Winter  Garden,  opening  of 

the,  503 
Edinburgh,  proposed   international  show  in,  in 

1875,  1301 
Edlinglon,  Mr.  John,  death  of,  1438 
Elajagnus  longipes,  977,  1015 
Elder,  the  golden,  1114 
Elleanthus  xanthocomus,  363 
Elisena  longipetala,  363 

Elm,  adventitious  buds  on  the  root  of  the,  978 
Emblematic  flowers,  712 
Emblems,  Napoleonic,  71 
Emperor's  pavilion   at   the  Vienna    Exhibition, 

1531 
Encephalartos  regalis,  403  ;  villosus  var.  ampli- 

atus,  222 
Encholirium  corallinum,  363 
Endera  conophalloidea,  363 
Epidendrum    Catillus,     1398  ;    erubescens,    403, 
436,    472  ;  ercctum,    646  ;   Frederici  Guliclmi, 
646 ;  physodes,  289 
Epimednun  concinnum,  646 
Eranthemum  palatiferum,  646  ;  pulchcllum,  336 
Eria  extinctoria,  646 
Erica    hcrbacea,    366 ;    hcrbacca    rubra,    471  ; 

Neilneriana,  6 
Erigeron  mucronatum,  1337,  1369 
Eriosoma  bursaria,  1181 
Erodium  Munbyanuin,  646 
Eryngium  eburneum,    1175:  giganlcum,    1175; 

glomeratum,  1 175 
Eryngiums,  notes  on,  1048 
Escallonii  macrantha,  947  ;  montana,  947  :  Phi- 

lippiana,  947  ;  sanguinea,  921 
Km-.tII-uia,  notes  on  the  genus,  978 
Ethnology  and  Geography  of  the  British  Fm- 

pire,  1730 
Eucalyptus  globulus.  1567,  1674,  1706 
Eucomis  clavata,  646 
Eulopha  helleborina,  646 
Eupatorium  graule  odoratum,  1669 
Euonymus    europaius,     1705  ;     latifolius    nlbo- 
yariegatiiR,  644  ;   E.  nitrrjn-varicsTtus,  644 


Euphorbia  geniculata,  646  :  poisonous,  growing 

amidst  rocks  in  Damara  land,  575 
Euphoria  Litchi,  393 
Evergreens  in  the  flower  garden,  on  the  use  oi, 

287 
Examination  of  gardeners,  104 
Exhibitors,  a  caution  to,  946 
Exchange  list,  amateur's,  1247.  1374.  M°6.  1470 
Exotic  fungi,  found  on  Orchid  blocks,  540 
Exotic  plants  in  Wales,  682 


F. 


Fagus  betuloides,  1141 

Fagus,  notes  on  varieties  of,  1432 

Farnham  Castle  Orchids,  the,  216 

Fashions  in  physic,  one  of  the  latest,  540 

February,  the  temperature  in,  682 

Feltham,  plant  growing  at,  for  market,  744 

Fenugreek,  403 

Fermond,  M.,  on  double  flowers,  398 

Ferns,  new  British,  6  ;  new  exotic,  6  :  Brazilian, 
on  recent  synonyms  of,  112  ;  hardy,  18s,  816  ; 
hardiness  of,  849,  885  ;  hardy  and  exotic  at 
the  Bath  Show,  880 ;  in  a  garden  at  Canna- 
nore,  n  49  ;  suitable  for  baskets,  369 

Ferns,  tree,  at  Gunnersbury,  544 

Fertilisation,  the  nature  of  the  ovule  previous 
to,  398 

Fibre,  made  from  Agave,  in  Algeria,  77 1  pre- 
pared from  the  Bamboo,  a,  574 

Fibre  plants,  140,  1018 

Fibres,  new,  1596 

Ficus  Roxburghii,  646 

Fig,  the  Castle  Kennedy,  1369,  1112,  1147  I  the 
Sydney,  note  on  the  origin  of,  1432 

Figs,  notes  on,  1432 

Finland  timber,  507 

Fir  timber,  578 

Fir,  the  Norway,  980;  the  Scotch,  1733 

Fir  woods  in  New  Zealand,  1632 

Fish,  tame,  405,  471 

Fish,  Mr.  Robert,  death  of,  1470 

Floral  monstrosities  :  Fuchsia  Avalanche,  742 

Floral  pavilions,  Rendle's,  9 

Floral  service  at    the  church  of  St.   Catherine 

Florence  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
programme  for  the,  1429 

Florist,  reminiscences  of  a,  986,  1020,  1083 

Florists,  insects  as,  949 

Florists'  flowers  :— New,  of  1872,  13,  44.  "'  : 
al pine  Auriculas,  76 ;  Antirrhinum  lorn 
Thumb,  1118:  Antirrhinums,  1373;  Azaleas 
new,  582;  Azaleas,  Indian,  new,  1054 :  Cal- 
ceolarias, herbaceous,  783  ;  Canterbury  Bell, 
the,  954 ;  Chrysanthemums,  1735  :  Cine- 
rarias, 512  :  Clematis  Miss  Bateman,  718  ; 
Clematises,  new,  1406;  Cyclamens,  260 ; 
Fuchsias,  ntS;  Gladioli,  new,  1310:  Holly- 
hocks, 1118  ;  Hyacinths,  1502  ;  Lobelia 
pumila  grandiflora  flore-pleno,  818  ;  Pansies, 
Blue  King  and  Queen  Victoria.  718,  750; 
Pansy,  the,  614;  Pansy  (bedding)  Blue 
King,  750;  Pelargoniums,  Button-hole,  718  : 
Heartsease  and  Darkness,  718  ;  Zonal,  Princess 
of  Wales,  686  ;  Zonal,  Purple  Prince,  1086  : 
Zonal,  Souvenir  de  St.  Etienne,  1278  ;  White 
Clipper,  6S6  ;  Pelargon.ums  certificated  at 
Chiswick  in  1873,  1246;  Pelargoniums  Zonal 
and  Nosegay,  1021,  1438,  1604;  Petunia-, 
double,  7S3;  Phloxes,  early  and  late  flower- 
ing, 750;  Pink  coccinea,  614 1  Potentates, 
368;  Primroses,  hardy,  440,  1735  :  Primula 
altaica,  76  ;  Primulas,  147.  295 '■  Pyrethrums, 
double,  1S4  ;  Roses,  new,  475,  58*  :  shrubby 
Calceolarias,  332  ;  Stocks,  8S6  ;  Tulips,  614  ; 
Viola  lutea  varieties,  111S 

Flower  christening  in  the  olden  time,  1020,  1083 

Flower  and  fruit  growing  combined,  744 

Flower  farming  for  perfumery,  253 

Flower  forcing,  hints  on,  15,  78,  M9»  223>  =°A 
369,  476,  548,  1438,  1537.  1640 

Flower  gardening,  English,  extravagance  Ot, 
1209  .      . 

Flower  garden,  on  the  use  of  evergreens  in  the, 
287 

Flower  garden,  &c,  hints  for  the  management 
of  the,  47.  113,  185,  260,  333,  404.  470.  54«( 
G16,  6S6,  751,  819,  887,  955.  *o23.  i°87-  «5"i 
1215,  1279,  1375,  1407.  M7i.  '537.  l675.  1735 

Flower  gossip,  1047,  1175.  I2°6'  I238.  J304> 
1337.  1369.  1399-  M33.  M65.  I532-  lfi69 

Flower-pot  holders,  Bachholfner  s,  437 

Flower  pots,  improved,  648,  682,  748,  779;  (,f 
galvanised  iron,  39 

Flower  shows,  large  :  elephants  to  the  rescue, 
1174  ;  school  children's,  365 

Flowers,  cut,  to  preserve,  778;  on  the  uses  Ot, 
1147;  double,  M.  Fermond  on,  398;  emble- 
matic, 712  :  to  prolong  the  durability  of, ,715  '• 
the  relation  between  the  colour  of.  and  thfl 
nature  of  the  soil,  1366  ;  the  sanitary  value  of, 


94.8 

Fluid  gravitation,  draught,  43 
Foliage,  Tyndall  on  the  colour  of,  1183 
Fountaine's  system  of  flower  and  fruit  growing, 

744 

Food  of  plants  :  soil,  980 

Foreign  Correspondence  :  —  Amiens,  1373  ; 
Azores,  1674  ;  Brisbane,  1244  ;  Brisbane 
Botanic  Garden,  983,  1052,  1276,  M°5  i  Botany 
of  the  Castlereagh  district,  780,  885  j  Canada 
West,  920  ;  Cannanore,  1149  ;  Clianthus  puni- 
ceus in  New  Zealand,  12:  Erfurt,  1502: 
Ghent,  544,  580,  649,  682  ;  Glend.iU,  Kane 
Co  USA.,  885;  Government  Gardens, 
Hong  Kong,  473;  Gunneras  at  M.  Van 
Houttc's  44  I  Island  of  Jamaica.  1117  :  Island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  613;  Laguna  dc  Terminos, 
Mexico,  258  ;  Lisbon  Botanic  Garden,  183, 
258;  Madras,  294  ;  nursery  trade  in  Canada, 
780;  Olive  culture  in  Tunis,  1734:  Oregon, 
682,  748;  Pamplona,  New  Grenada,  1468; 
Rose  harvest  at  Adrianople,  15CS  ;  trade  111 
Algiers,  952  ;  Washington,  U.S.A.,  1674 

Forest  conservancy  in  India,  141 

Forest  trees,  on  pruning,  359.  677 

Forests,  influence   of.  on  rainfall,    1338:  on   tlie 

destruction  of,  1463  t 

Forests   of  Mauritius,    necessity  of  organising 

the,  946 

Forestry,  hints  on,  15,  7r<-  '  r>.  223»  297i  3°9. 
441,  5x3,  C16,  686,  75".  8'9.  887,989,  115?, 
1216,  1311,  1407,  M7*>  J537.  1641,  1707 

Forsythia,  dimorphism  of,  778,  848 
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Forsythias,  1404 

Fragaria  indica,  1048 

France,  excessive  rainfall  in,  325  ;  the  weather 

and  the  crops  in,  616 
Franklinia  (Gordonia)  pubescens,  42 
Fraxinus  excelsior  cucutlata,  1304  ;  Ornus  macu- 

lata  variegata,  1404 
Fraxinus,  notes  on  varieties  of,  1432 
French    Association    for    the    Advancement    of 

Science,  1206 
French  Bean,  Osborn's  forcing,  471 
French  peasant -farmers'  seed  fund,  678 
Freycinetia  Banksii,  646 
Fntillaria  tulipifolia,  646 
Frost,  on   th«   effects   of  wind   in  obviating  the 

effects  of,  360 
Fruit  at   the    Bath    show,    882  ;    Mr.    Dancer's 

collection   of,  shown    at    South    Kensington, 

^330 
Fruit  crops,  tabulated  report  of  the,  1139,  1143  ; 

in  relation   to   the    climate,  soil,  &c,    1301; 

remarks  on  the,  1 177 
Fruit  farming  in  Michigan,  148 
Fruit  gossip,  1050,  io8t,   mi,  1147,  117S,  1207, 

1243,  1271,  1368,  1432,  1466 
Fruit  harvest  in  Germany,  the,  1178 
Fruit  nomenclature,  1116 

Fruit   prizes,  Messrs.  Veitch's,  468  ;  the  compe- 
tition for,  921 
Fruit,  presentation  of,  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  1147 
Fruit  prospects,  our,  645 
Fruit,  on  the  cracking  of,   1732 
Fruit  trees,  on   the  phenomena  of  gumming  in, 

1700  ;  on  liming,    1369;    on    the   pruning    of, 

1024;  protection  for,    472  ;  curtain;,  for,  436  ; 

on  root-pruning,  1305 
Fruits,  hardy,  hints   on  the  culture  of,  47,  113, 

185.  297.  334.  4°5.  477.  583.  683.  7"9.   785.  955. 

1023,  1120,  1216,  1311,  1343,  1407,   1471,  1537, 

1605,  1675,  1735 
Fruit  show,  the  International,  42,  74 
Fruit  and  vegetable  tournament,  the,  216 
Fruits,   new,  of  1871,    37  ;  certificated  in  1873, 

1670 
Fuchsia  Avalanche,  778  ;  sessilifolia,  646  :  Sun- 
ray,  1340 
Fuchsia  syringaeflora,  M.  Carriere  on  the,  1701 
Fuel,  cheap,  329 
Fuel,  experiments  with  chalk  as,  on  the  London, 

Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  977 
Funerals,  carrying  garlands  at,  785 
Fungi,  edible,  42 
Fungus,  gigantic,   from   the  Bank  of  England, 

1115,  1564,  1602 
Fungi,  exotic,  on  Orchid  blocks,  540  ;  injurious 

in    propagating    houses,  67S ;    poisoning   by, 

at   Stanford,    1437,    1568,    1673;    of  Stanford 

and  Threadneedle  Street,  1602 
Fungous  growth  in  a  coal  pit,  1404 
Fungus  meeting  at  Hereford,  1469 
Fungus,  a,  found  in  the  cavity  of  a  boiled  egg, 

330 
Fungus  show  at  South  Kensington,  the,   1333, 

1341 


Gahnia,  peculiarity  in  the  fruit  of,  i663 

Gaillardia  amblyodon,  1238 

Gale  of  December  7  and  8,  1872,  the,  43 

Gall  midge  of  the  Yew,  the,  mo 

Galvanism  in  plant  cases,  39,  142,  254 

Galvanism,  on  the  action  of,  on  plants,  326 

Game,  to  protect  young  trees  from,  366 

Garden  and  other  wells,  747 

Girden  Kales,  varieties  of,  10S 

Gardeners,  a  caution  to,  1673 

Girden  Memoranda  : — Ashton  Court,  1437  ; 
Balcarres,  295;  Castle  Kennedy,  327,  577; 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  1118  ;  Hanworth 
Park,  Feltham,  886  ;  Hatfield,  Herts,  367 ; 
Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  S18  ;  The  Glen, 
Peebles-shire,  987  ;  Keele  Hall,  1  307  ;  Raw- 
cliffc  Lodge,  1672;  Maule's  Nurseries,  Bristol, 
845  ;  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  1022, 
1054  ;  Pine-apple  Nursery,  91S  ;  Sandringham, 
9,  41  ;  Standish  &  Co.'s  Nurseries.  Ascot,  608  ; 
St.  Anne's,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  46,  77  ; 
Stutton  Rectory,  Suffolk,  1401  ;  Thorn  Hill, 
South  Stoneham.  Hants,  979 ;  Valentines, 
13-^7;  Waterer's  Nurseries,  Knap  Hill,  1634 

Garden  pests,  182 

Gariencrs  Chronicle and  Agricultural Gate tte, 
on  the  separation  of  the,  1329 

Gardeners'  examinations,  104 

Gardeners'  prizes  for  vegetables,  41,  75,  106 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  842, 
885,  914,  919 

Gardeners"  wages,  747  ;  and  emigration,  649  ; 
wages  at  New  York,  1015 

Gardeners  and  the  question  of  fixed  salaries, 
607 

Gardening  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  1532,  1565 

Garden  netting,  short  measure,  1340,  1405 

Gas,  cheap,  for  warming  plant  cases,  183 

Gasterias,  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  of,  1406 

Gastronema  sanguineum  flammeum,  646 

Gatty,  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred,  1496 

Gaultheria  fragrantissima,  646 

Geaster  Bryanrii,  504  ;  coliformis,  469  ;  fimbria- 
tus,  543;  fornicatus,  469  ;  hygrometricus,  577; 
lagenseformis.  608  ;  limbatus,  504  ;  mammo- 
sus,  543  ;  Michelianus,  608 ;  rufescens,  577  ; 
saccatus,  1275  ;  striatus,  469 

Geissorhiza  grandis,  646 

Gelatine,  the  use  of,  in  the  animaj  economy,  914 

Geonoma  Schottiana,  646 

Geranium  Lambertianum,  182  ;  ornithopodium, 
646 

German  Asters,  50s,  612,  879 

Gesneraceai,  contraction  of  the  stamens  in,  540 

Ghent,  the  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition at,  467,  501 

Ghent,  the  Nurseries  of,  544,  580,  649,  682 

Gilia  achillea;folia,  646 ;  micrantha  rosacea, 
646 

Gladiolus  dracocephalus,  646  ;  purpureo-aura- 
tus,  646  ;  Saundersii,  646 

Gladiolus  disease,  the,  1149,  1210 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire,  1499 

Glass-cutter,  Whipp  &  Mellors  patent,  1538 

Glass,  Hartley's  rolled  plate,  649 

Gloneria  jasminiflora,  646 

Gloxinias,  on  the  culture  of,  1706 

Gloriosa  superba,  1206 

Clou,  the  signification  of,  1672 

Godetia  Nivertiana,  646  ;  Whitneyi,  1048 

Godfreys  pot  plunger,  982 

Godwinia  gigas,  leaf  and  spathe  of,  72 


Golden  variegation,  648 

Gomphocarpus  padifolius,  646 

Gongora  portentosa,  646 

Gonidia  in  the  tissues  of  Lichens,  946,  1051         y 

Gooseberry,  Henson's  seedling,  10S5,  1149 

Grafting,  changes  produced  by,  104,  681 

Grapes,  Barbarossa  and  Seachffe  Black,  182  ; 
Bidwell's  Seedling,  1401,  1467  ;  the  Black 
Damascus,  1533,  1633  :  Black  Hamburgh, 
size  of  berries  of,  1401  ;  Black  Hamburgh,  in 
a  cold  house,  12 ;  Chavoush  at  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  1467,  1633  ;  Foster's  Seedling,  1207, 
1243;  Golden  Champion,  1240;  Gros  Col- 
man,  12,43,  218,  294,  1435.  1634,  1705;  Gros 
Guillaume,  218  ;  Lady  Downe  s,  1050,  1634  ; 
Madresfield  Court,  1207,  1243.  *4<".  l634  ' 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1401  ;  Paul's  White 
Sweetwater,  1084  ;  Purple  Constantia,  365  ; 
Royal  Albert,  42,  75,  i"  '  Victoria  Ham- 
burgh, 76 

Grapes,  gossip  on,  1232,  1401,  i435i  M*>7.  M97. 
1533,  1633 

Grape  growing  at  Heckfield,  1435 

Grape  harvest  in  France,  1 147 

Grape  juice,  the  yeast  germ  which  induces  fer- 
mentation in,  72 

Grapes,  keeping  in  bottles  of  water,  1018,  1240, 
1275  ;  bottling  before  they  are  ripe,  1115  ;  on 
keeping  late,  146,  329;  on  crossing  European 
and  American,  616  ;  at  Manchester,  the,  1302  ; 
at  Manchester  and  Oak  Hill,  1404  ;  the  Oak 
Hill,  1368,  1497;  in  pots,  1083,  1148;  notes 
on,  1467 

Grape  growing,  rough  plate  glass  and,  579,  609 

Grapes,  the  scalding  of,  it  16  ;  on  setting,  649 

Grape  Vines,  standard,  1209 

Grasses,  the  fertilisation  of,  330;  Hildebrand 
on  the  fertilisation  of,  362,  400 

Graves,  Mr.  S.  R.,  MP.,  death  of,  112 

Gravesia  guttata,  646 

Great  Malvern,  the- Promenade  Gardens  at,  1369 

Greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants,  hints  on  the 
management  of,  14,  78,  148,  223,  296,  369, 
440,  512.  582,  653,  719,  819,  923.989,  1055, 
1119,  1183,  1247,  1310,  1374,  1438.  i5°2»  I57°. 
1640,  1706 

Greenhouse  soft-wooded  plants,  hints  on  the 
management  of,  46,  184,  260,  332,  404,  476, 
548,  616,  686,  751.  851,  1023.  1086,  1151,  1278, 
1343,  1407,  1537,  1604 

Greenhouse  climbers,  146S 

Greenhouse  of  Orchids,  12 

Grevillea  pulchella,  646 

Greyia  Sutherland*,  flowering  of,  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  326 

Grindelia  hirsutula,  1398 

Gulielma  utilis,  1271 

Gum  for  Pelargonium  flowers,  260 

Gunnera  scabra  and  G.  manicata  at  M.  Van 
Houtte's,  44 

Gunnersbury,  Tree  Ferns  at,  544 

Gymnogramma  Moorei,  581 


H^madictvon  (?)  refulgens,  646 

Hasmanthus  deformis,  646  ;  tenuiflorus  cocci- 
neus,  646 

Halberd's  patent  stench  trap,  1405 

Hamiltonia  spectabilis,  646 

Hanworth  Park,  Feltham,  886 

Hardisty  v.  Tock,  1533 

Hartley's  rolled  plate  glass,  649 

Hatfield  House,  flower  garden  at,  367 

Haworthia  Cooperi,  646 ;  pilifera,  646 ;  sub- 
regularis,  646,  vittata,  646 

Haworthias,  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  of,  1470 

Hawthorn  as  a  pot  herb,  746,  779,  816,  849 

Hayti,  Cotton  culture  in,  325 

Heatherside  Nurseries  Company,  1701 

Heating,  a  costless  mode  of,  75,  t  }o6  ;  a  cheap 
mode  of,  with  paraffin,  218  ;  Cowan's  compen- 
sating system  of,  7s,  679,  1306,  1367,  1404, 
1435,  1468,  1495,  1602,  1638,  1700 

Heat,  solar,  and  vegetable  carbon,  886 

Heckfield,  Grape  growing  at,  1435 

Hedges,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees  as,  1115 

Heleclinium  urolepis.an  interesting  fact  relating 
to,  212 

Helianthus  orgyalis,  1048 

Hemlock,  the  true,  1084 

Hemp  and    Esparto  cultivation    in    Catalonia, 

_  353 

Hen  manure,  436 

Herbaceous   plants,    new  hardy,    6 ;    notes  on, 

1207;  autumn  flowering,  1705 
Herbaria,  the  national,  69,  72,  no,  139 
Hereford  fungus  meeting,  1365 
Hermannia  fasciculala,  646 
Hertfordshire,  the  Lavender  fields  of,  1430 
Hibberd,   Mr.    Shirley,    a  compliment  paid   to, 

1 140 
Hill  and  valley,  temperature  of,  141 
Hippeastrum  pardinum,  182 
Historical  trees,  12 
Hohenbergia    calyculata,    646 ;    ccelestis,    646 ; 

Legrelliana,  646 
Hollyhocks  affected  with    Puccinia    malvacea- 

rum,  946 
Hollyhock  and  Potato  diseases,  the,  1051 
Holm  Lacey,  curious  old  trees  at,  1638 
Honeydew,    952,   1308,    1372,   1404,    1501  ;    Dr. 

Hooker    on    the    production    of,    920 ;     and 

aphides,  1340;  and  the  leaf,  1602 
Honeysuckle,  the  variegated,  made  to  flower  by 

clipping,  978 
Hong  Kong  Government  gardens,  473 
Hooker,  Dr. ,  C.  B. ,  on  the  election  of,  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Royal  Society,  1631 
Horkelia  Tilingii,  646 
Horse  Chestnuts,  early,  39  ;  seeds  of  the  scarlet 

injurious  to  cattle,  679 
Horse  Radish  roots  travelling  in  search  of  food, 

74 
Horses  killed  by  eating  damaged  Oats,  546 
Horticulture,    little  things    in,    1208 ;     at    the 

Vienna    Exhibition,    1530  ;    in  Victoria,    289  ; 

the  science  of,  326,  432,  746 
Horticultural  establishments  in  Paris,  1464 
Horticultural  events  of  the  year,  1729 
Horticultural  trickery,  1365 
Horticultural  valentine,  a,  6r6 
Hotbed,  a  profitable,  no 
Hot  spring  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1433 
Houlletia  chrysantha,  646 
House  and  street  decoration,  1204 
Humata  Tyermanni,  646 


Hyacinth,    Lord  Melville, 
Prince  of  Wales,  403 


403  ;  Mazzini,   403  ; 


Hyacinths,  a  selection  of,  1502 

Hybridisation,     Hon.    Marshal    P.    Wilder    on, 

Hyde  Park,  regulations  for  the  use  of,  104 
Hydrangea  branches  rooting,  1052 
Hydrophobia,  Notonia  graxidiftora  as  a  cure  for, 
474,  680 


Ice  box,  Mr.  Chapman's,  950 

Ice  safe.  Ash's  patent,  812 

Illinois,  Canada  Thistles  in,  105 

Impatiens  fulva,  983 

Imperial  Violets,  106 

Implements,    horticultural,    847  ;    at    the    Bath 

show,  883 
India,  Cinchona  cultivation  in,   146  ;  forest  con- 
servancy in,  141 
Indian  corn,  on  the  culture  of,  437 
Indian  Empire    and    British    Colonies,    awards 

made  to  the,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1270 
Indian  forests,  demand  for  the  woods  of  the,  39 
India-rubber,  value  of,  imported  from   Panama, 

253  ;  the  supply  of,  from  Old  Calabar,  1632 
Ink,  indelible,  616;  horticultural,  1344 
Insects  as  florists,  949 
Insect  ravages  in  Victoria,  1367 
International  Exhibition,  silk  culture  at  the,  773 
Ipecacuanha,  propagation   of,    by    leaves,    876, 

1085  ;  on  the  transmission  of,  to  India,  433 
Ipomcea  Bona  Nox,  1469 
Ireland,  Dracaena  australis  in,  218 
Iris  iberica,  646;    iberica    Perryana,    646;    tcc- 

torum,  646 
Iris  fcetidissima,  seed  vessels  of,  sold  as  "  Roger 

Tichbornes,"  1564 
Irises,  M.  Max  Leichtlin  on  the  cultivation  of, 

1045  ;  hardy,  436 
Irish  Yew,  note  on  the,  1434 
Irrigation  applied  to  the  garden,  1117 
Irvine,  Mr.  Alexander,  memoir  of,  1017 
Isaria  graminiperda,  1596 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  visit  of  Mr.  John 

Duff  to  the,  213 
Isle  of  Man,  vegetation  in  the,  12  ;  climate  of 

the,  147 
Itea  virginica,  1015 
Ivies,  the  hardiness  of,  849 
Ivy  tree  at  Thorpe  Perrow,  a  large,  1308 
Ixora  amabilis,  646  ;  coccinea  as  a  market  plant, 

847 


Jacob-Makoy,  M.,  death  of,  404 

Jalap  plants,  flowering  of,  in  England,  1673  ;  in 

France,  1433 
Jamaica,  notes  from  the  Island  of,  1117 
Jambosa  Korthalsii,  646 
Jameson,  Prof,  of  Quito,  death  of,  1151 
Japan,  on  the  production  of  Tea  in,  1302 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  new  laboratories  at 

the,  809 
Jasmine,    the     common,    cultivated     for     pipe 

making,  1334  ;  Catalonian,  574 
Jasminum   grandiflorum,  574;    for  cutting   for 

bouquets,  105 
Jersey  Kale,  108 
Juglans  nigra,  rabbit  proof,  1114 
Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  remarks  on,  647 
Juniperus    chinensis    aurea,    6  ;    virginiana,    at 

Bearwood,  810 
Jute,  paper  made  from,  711  ;    in  the  Southern 

States,  332 


K. 

Kales,  varieties  of  garden,  108 

Karatas  Legrellse,  646 

Kci  Apple,  the,  1437 

Kendall,  Mr.,  death  of,  784 

Kensington  Gardens,  1497 

Keiitia  (Veitchia)  canterburyana,  61,  646  ;  Fors- 
teriana,  6,  646  ;  australis,  6  ;  Belmoreana,  6 

Kew  controversy,  the,  69 

Kew  Gardens,  their  history  and  uses,  71  ;  report 
of  the  Director  of,  for  1872,  814,  846 

Khiva,  the  vegetation  of,  1014 

Kilimanjaro,  East  Africa,  the  sub-alpine  vegeta- 
tion of,  1400 

Kitchen  Garden,  directions  for  the  management 
of  the,  47,  113,  185,  261,  333,  4^5.477.  543, 
616,  686,  751,  819,  887,  955,  1024,  1087,  1151, 
1216,  1311,  1375,  1439.  1503,  i57i»  1641,  1707 

Kleinia  tomentosa,  1599 

Knap  Hill  Nursery,  the,  1634 

Knight's  catalogue  of  Conifers,  146 

Kniphofia  caulescens,  646 

Knowledge,  the  value  of  accurate,  1530 

Koch,  Professor  Karl,  portrait  and  memoir  of, 

54i  .     , 

Kolreuteria  paniculata,  1433 


Lachenai.ia  tricolor  aurea,  646 

Lacken,  Belgium,  the  Royal  gardens  at,  542 

Lackey  moth,  the,  514 

Lachnus  saligna.  Willows  attacked  by,  140 

La;lia  autumnalis,  222  ;  anceps,  var.  Dawsoni, 
254,  1079  ;  harpophylla,  542  ;  Jongheana,  6, 
1079 ;  purpurata  rosea,  1079  :  prsestans,  12 

Lagers  tree  mia  indica,  n  75,  1206 

Lake,  plants  for  the  margin  of  a,  847 

Lamprococcus  carrulescens,  1079 

Lamp  stove,  a  cheap,  294 

Land  measurer,  a,  849 

Landslips  in  the  salt  districts,  147 1 

Lapageria  rosea,  1437,  1468,  1502;  a  fine  speci- 
men of,  180 

Larch  timber,  1243 

Larch  trees,  982 

Lasiandra  macrantha,  1468 

Lathyrus  latifolius  var.  superbus,  1048 

Laughing  plant  of  Arabia,  the,  1015 

Laurels,  the  common  and  variegated,  1303 

Lavandula  lanata,  1079 

Lavender  fields  of  Hertfordshire,  the,  1430 

Lawn  Drainage,  1705 

Lawn  sand,  Wnt^rm's,  76 


Lawn  sweeping  machine,  wanted  a,  747 

Lawson,  Mr.  Charles,  death  of,  1735 

Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  formation  ' 

of  the,  7 
Lawson  s.  Son,  Messrs.    Peter,  suspension  of, 

212 
Lead,  injury  to,  by  insects,  1535,  1471 
Leaf  arrangements,  on  the  principles  of,  360 
Leaf,  the,  what  it  does,  954 
Lee-chec  fruit,  the,  293,  330,  366 
Leeds  Professional  Gardeners'  Friendly  Benefit 

Society,  8 
Leigh  Court  Gardens,  845 
Lemons  infested  with  coccus,  474 
Lettuce,  Murray's  Champion,  1208 
Leuchtenbergia  principis,  1116,  1149,  1180 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  9 
Libonia  Penrhosiana,  1673 
Lichens,  Gonidia  in  the  tissues  of,  946,  105 1 
Liebig's  recreation,  574 
Light,  property  in,  1705 

Lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey,  an  account  of  the,  in 
Ligustrum  japonicum,  1238 
Liliorrhiza  lanceolata,  1079 

Lilium  auratum,  as  grown  at  Quarry  Bank,  215  : 
concolor  sinicum,  1079;  croceum  var.  fulgi- 
dum,  1599;  Humbo'dtii,  1079;  Krameri,  985, 
1052  ;  Maximowiczii  tigrinum,  1079  ;  mona- 
dclphum,  1079  ;  parvum,  10*79  :  philippinense 
1085,  1141  ;  Roezlii,  1079;  speciosunt, 
green-rayed,  1532 ;  Thomsonianum,  365  ; 
tigrinum  flore-pleno,  1079,  1 502  ;  tigrinum 
splendens,  1079;  tigrinum  Lishmanni,  1079: 
Washingtonianum,  1079  ;  Wallichianum,  293  ; 
AVilsoni,  1270 
Lilies,  new,  6 

Lily,  the  green-rayed,  1533,  1568,  1602 
Lily  culture,  notes  on,  142,  180,  215,  293 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  pink  flowered,  748,  780 
Limekiln    heating,    75,    670,    1306,    1367,    1404, 

1435,  1468,  1495,  1602,  1638,  1700 
Lime  tree,  a  large,  at  Ecquemicourt,  1632 
Linaria  marocciina,  1079;  triornithophora,   1175 
Linden  bark,  on  the  uses  of,  1302 
Linnxa  boreahs,  1398 

Linnean  Society,  Mr    Bentham's  address,  914 
Lisbon  Botanic  Garden,  183,  258 
Litanthus  pusillus,  1079 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  607,  1079,  1599 
Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  flore-pleno,  784,  818  ; 

syphilitica,  1175 
Lolium  teinulenium,  further  experiments  with, 

1702 
London  parks,  area  of  the,  541 
Lonicera    japonica     chinensis,    1079 ;     Pericly- 
menum  aureum,  1079;  sempervirens  plantier- 
iensis,  1079 
Loranthus  europaeus,   establishment  of,  on  Oak 

trees  at  Glasnevin,  139 
Luculia   gratissima  culture,    at   Spring    Grove, 

Bewdley,  576 
Luffa  acutangula  and  L.  segyptiaca,  474,  io'Jj 
Lukin  or  Luikenapfel,  the,  329 
Lunar  weather  prophets,  365 
Lychnis  speciosa,  1079 
Lycopcrdun  gigantcum,  analysis  of,  1205 
Lycopodiacese,  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  repro- 
duction of,  502 
Lycopodium    dichotomum,     1079  ;     taxifolium, 

1079 
Lycopodium,  on  the  reproduction  of,  403 
Lyons  Universal  International  Exhibiiiou,  711 
Lyons,  the  Rose  growers'  congress  at,  875 


Maackia  amurensis,  1079 

Machines  for  tree  transplanting,  471  ;  for  carry- 
ing trees  in  pots,  1309 
Maclura  tricuspidata,  6,  1079 
Macrozamia  corallipes,  1079 
Macrozatnia,  new  Australian,  6 
Madras,  a  flower  show  in,  817 
Magnolia  conspicua,  472,  544;  pumila,  843 
Malshanger  Park,  a  remarkable  Apricot  tree  at, 

ZZX2 

Manchester,  horticultural  establishments  in  the 

neighbourhood  of,  1173 
Manchester  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 
252,  502,   816,   1046,    1203,    1211,    1241,    1275, 
I3:>2,  1309  ;  Dahlia  and  Hollyhock  awards  at, 
1278  ;  on  some  special  features  of  the,  1269 
Mango  and  its  varieties,  the,  1336,  1366 
Mauley  Hall  sale  of  plants,  the.  325,  ^78 
Manure,  artificial,  for  plant  growing,  1632 
Manures,   artificial,  Dr.    Jeannel's  experiments 

in  the  use  of,  540 
Maranta  arrecta,  1079;  Lindeni,  1079;  Makoy- 
ana,    6,     1079  ;     pacifica,     1079 ;     Seemanni, 
1079;  undulata,  1079 
Marasmius  Hudsoni,  1469 
Marigolds,  dwarf  bedding,  1340 
Market  gardening,  79,  297,  513,  819 
Marrow  Kale,  108 

Martin  Doyle  on  Parsnip  culture,  146 
Martinezia  Lindeniana,  1079 
Marylebone,  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  in,  1237 
Masdevallia   Denisoni,   651  ;    Harryana,    1079 ; 
ignea,   1079  ;  Lindeni,    1079  ;    the  Humming- 
bird, 711  ;  nycterina,  1238;  Trochilus,  711 
Masdevallias,  new,  6 
Massonia  odorata,  1079 
Materia  Medica,  the  services  which  botany  has 

rendered  to  the  study  of,  431 
Maule  &  Co.'s,  Messrs.,  nursery  at  Bristol,  845 
Mauritius,  necessity  of  organising  the  forests  of, 

946  . 

Maxillaria  porphyrostele,    978  ;    tnloris,    1079  I 

venusta,  a  fine  specimen  of,  1078 
May,  a  cold,  714 
Mealy  bug,  a  remedy  for,  1270 
Medicago  echinus,  leaf  and  fruit  "r,  1 14" 
Medlars,  notes  on,  580 
Megnclmium,  note  on,  648 
Meaaclinium  purpuratum,  1079 
Melia  lloribunda,  1079 
Melianthus  Trimenianus,  1700 
Melon-Cucumber,  grown  by  Mr.  Watson,  1313 
Melon,    Gilbert's    Burghley    Park    Grt 

1368;  the  "Little    Heath,"   647,    1147,   1179, 
i?43,  1271,  1436  ;   Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  921 
Melons,  a  mulching  (or,  123S  ;  minute  worms  in 

the  tissues  of  the  diseased  root  3 
Memorial  tree-  planted  by  the  Shal 
Mercndera  Aitchisonii,  1079 
Meryta  latifolia,  1079 
Me:    ■  ibry  tnthe  nui  1  '  ■  phyll         1 
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Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  6,  1079 

Mespilus  argentea  variegata,  1404 

Mice  eating  Vines,  329,  402 

Michigan,  fruit  farming  in,  148 

Micromyrtus  microphylla,  1070 

Microscopical  soire'e  at  Bath,  the,  884,  915 

Milan  Kale,  108 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  death  of,  679 

Mill-  porrifolia,  1079 

Mimulus  cardinalis,  1086  ;  TiHngii,  1079 

Mistleto  naturalised  in  Scotland,  743  ;  on  the 
varieties  of,  1703 

Mitchel,  Mr.  James,  death  of,  750 

Mole,  a  plea  for  the,  1732 

Moles  and  forest  trees,  218 

Moles  do  not  cut  the  roots  of  trees,  330 

Mole  trap,  a  Belgian,  711 

Momordica  involucrata,  1079 

Monanthes  muralis,  1079 

Moon's  influence  on  vegetation,  the,  1045,  1116 

Morphology,  Dr.  Masters  on  some  general 
principles  of,  14 

Morus  hispanica,  1433 

Mosses,  Splachnum,  1568 

Mosses,  British,  geographical  distribution  of, 
303  ;  of  the  West  Riding,  the,  1338 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Plymouth,  814 

Mucor  pruinosus,  1668 

M  Heller,  Baron  von,  retirement  of,  1109  ;  por- 
trait and  memoir  of,  743 

Mulberries,  in  the  City,  1369  ;  should  be  grown 
in  an  orchard-house,  1050 

Municipal  honours,  71 

Muntingia  Calabura,  1079 

Musa  sanguinea,  6,  1079 

Muscat  Grapes,  number  of  seeds  in,  1435 

Musk  plant,  on  the  movements  in  the  lobes  of 
the  stigma  of  the,  540 

Mushroom  culture,  1109,  114S,  1308 

Mushroom  poisoning  at  Acton,  1338 

Mushrooms,  abnormal,  218,  256,  1016 ;  pro- 
liferous, 76 

Mutisia  ilicifolia,   1079 

Myosotis  dissitiflora,  for  spring  flowering  in 
pots,  1304 

Myosotis  rupicola,  988 


Napoleonic  emblems,  71,  106 

Narcissi,  hardy,  in  the  spring  garden,  1048 

Narcissus  (Hermione)  aquilimba,    1465;   (Her- 

mione)       corcyrensis,      1465  ;      poeticus,     for 

forcing,  742  ;  verbenensis,  1465 
Natal  fruits,  1399,  1437 
Nectarine,  Hunt's  Tawny,  1081 
Nepenthes  Sedeni.  1079 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  213 
Nerine    pudica,     1498  ;     pulchella  angustifolia, 

1498 
Newton  St.  Loe  Gardens,  845 
New  Zealand,  Clianthus  puniceus  in,   12  ;    the 

useful  plants  of,  1178 
Nice,  Olive  culture  at,  776 

Nicaragua,  Fournier's  list  of  the  plants  of,  1014 
Nidularium  spectabile,  8 
Nisson,  M.  Max,  death  of,  332 
Nitrogen,  on  the  soutce  of,  in  plants,  1563 
Norway  Fir,  notes  on  the,  980 
Norway  timber,  507 
Notonia   grandiflora,  a   cure   for  hydrophobia, 

474,  680 
Nothoscordum  aureum,  1498 
Nova  Scotia,  Apples  from,  1432 
Nuphar  lutea,  616 
Nursery  trade  in  Canada,  the,  780 
Nursery  greenhouses,  rating,  43,  74 
Nurserymen's  and  seedsmen's  prizes,  144,  218 


o. 


Oaks,  American,  at  Bearwood,  1434  ;  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's,  1046  ;  evergreen,  43  ;  evergreen, 
sheddine  their  leaves  in  winter,  8  ;  the 
"  Adam  ''  and  "  Eve,"  near  Hereford,  1497 

Oak  ,an  historical,  near  Cressage,  1497 

Oak  galls,  68i,  1341 

Oak  timber,  776 

Oak  trees,  establishment  of  Loranthus  europieus 
on,  at  Glasnevin,  139 

Oats,  damaged,  horses  killed  by  eating,  546 

Obituary: — Athlumney,  Lord,  1675;  Babington 
Mrs.  M.  D-,  1668;  Bowman,  Mr.  E.  M.,  177 
Chater,  Mr.  Jabez  J.,  404  ;  Dawson,  Mr. 
Thomas,  1598  ;  Donald,  Mr.  James,  46  ; 
Dowel!,  Mr.  William,  332  ;  Edlingtnn,  Mr. 
John,  1438  ;  Fish,  Mr.  Robert,  1470  ;  Gordon, 
Mr.,  922;  Graves,  Mr.  S.  R.,  M.P.,  112, 
Irvine,  Mr.  Alexander,  1017  ;  Jacoh-Makoy. 
M.,  404  ;  Jameson,  Professor,  of  Quito,  1151  ; 
Lawson,  Mr.  Charles,  1735  ;  Mitchell,  Mr. 
James,  750;  Nisson,  M.  Max,  332;  Oclee, 
Mr.  H.,  922  ;  Page,  Mr.  W.  B.,  582  ;  Perry, 
Mr.  C.  J.,  547;  Sullivant,  William  Starling, 
750  ;  Torrey,  Dr.,  476 

Oclee,  Mr.  H.,  death  of,  922 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  6  ;  Coradinei, 
6,  1211,  1498  ;  Denisonia:,  6  ;  grande  var. 
splendens,  6;  Hallii,  77,  1498;  hystrix,  403  ; 
Insleayi  var.  pantherinum,  1302  ;  luteo-pur- 
pureum  sceptmm,  1498  ;  mulus,  432  ;  neva- 
dense,  1498  ;  odoratum  latimaculatum,  1498  ; 
pardinum,  1498  ;  Roezlii,  1302,  1334  ;  Wallisii, 
1498  ;  Ruckerianum,  105  ;  vexillarium,  580, 
644,  885 

Oil  instead  of  water  for  hydraulic  gas  chan- 
deliers, 177 

Old  Calabar,  on    the  trade  and   commerce    of. 

Oleander,  on  the  culture  of  the,  1501,  1604,  1705 
Olearia  dentata,  1498  ;  Haastii,  1085,  1498 
Olive  and  its  products,  the,  294 
Olive  culture  at  Nice,  776  ;  at  Tunis,  1734 
Oncidium    aurosum,    1498;    Baldeviamae,    915; 
concolor,  718  ;  crcesus,  6  ;  dasytyle,  253,  432  ; 
hyphjematicum,  181  ;  leitcochilum  var.  Daw- 
sonianum,    978  ;  ornithorrhynchum  var.  albi- 
florum,  503;    plagianthum,  915;    practextum, 
1206;    rotundatum,    978;    stelligerum,    1398; 
superbiens,  6,    1498;    tetracopis,    915:    tigri- 
num,  1430;  tigrinum  splendidum,  1498;  zebri- 
num,  6 
Onions  shown  at  Banbury    1305 


Onion,  the    Queen,   848,   982  ;    the  Queen   and 

Early  Nocera,  918 
Ophiocaulon  cissampeloides,  1498 
Ophrys  lutea,  1498 
Opium  Poppy,  the  disease  of  the,  546 
Opuntia  clavata,  1498;  papyracantha,  1498 
Orangery,  the,  184,  989 
Oranges,  our  supply  of,  1668 
Orchard -houses,  113,  297,  477,  616 
Orchard-house  fruit,  on  setting,  576 
Orchids,  anomalous,    1733;  at  the  Bath  Show, 

880:  at  Chatsworth,   the,  648;  J  at  Dr.  Ains- 

worth's,  1672,  1732  ;  at  Farnham  Castle,  the, 

216  ;  Orchid  flowers,  endurance  of,  678,  716 
Orchids,  greenhouse,  12 
Orchids,  how  to  kill,  539 
Orchids,  seasonable   hints  on  the  management 

of,  47,  112,   184,  260,  332,  404,  476,  548,  616, 

784,  923,  1311,  157 1  _ 

Orchid  pests  and  their  eradication,  217 
Order  of  the  Rose,  the,  649 
Oregon,  notes  from,  6S2 
Osmaston  Manor,  Derbyshire,  the  Rock  Garden 

at,  1240 
Othonna  cra-ssifolia,  1498;  triplinervia,  1498 
Our  plans  for  1874,  1529 
Oxalis  Neari  glabrata,  1498 


P^ony,  the  tree,  as  a  decorative  plant,  213 

Page,  Mr.  W.  B.,  death  of,  582 

Palm  (Date),  death  of  an  old,  72 

Palm  Forest  of  Trithrinax,  1402 

Palm  of  Gladness,  the,  610 

Palm  Kale,  108 

Palms,  new,  from  Lord  Howe's  Island,  6  ;  on 
the  re-tubbing  of,  916 

Palm,  a  seedling,  flowering  while  in  the  germi- 
nating stage,  76,  213 

Pamplona,  New  Grenada,  T467 

Panama,  value  of  india-rubber  imported  from, 

Pancratium  crassifolium,  1498 

Pandanum  ornatus,  1498 

Pansy,  notes  on  the,  614 

Pansy,  Blue  Bedder,  951 

Paper  made  from  Jute,  711  ;  from  the  sheath  ot 
the  Hop  stalk,  1237  ;  from  Calcutta  Jute 
cuttings,  1271 

Parietaria  officinalis,  singular  use  for  the  leaves 
of,  1464 

Paris,  the  Shah  in,  1086 

Parish  boundaries  and  the  physical  features  of 
the  south-east  of  England,  1471 

Park  Hall,  by  Linlithgow,  rainfall  of  1872  at, 
141 

Parks,  London,  area  of  the,  541 

Parks,  &c,  public,  rule  for  the  proportion  of 
walks  in,  1078 

Parsley  leaves  eaten  by  Apion  apricans,  T273 

Parsnip  culture,  Martin  Doyle  on,  146 

Patchouli,  1633 

Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  1498 

Paul's  nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  1022 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  the  Crysial  Palace  Me- 
morial of,  Sio 

Pears,  choice : — Durandeau,  171  ;  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  1671 

Pea,  Maclean's  Best  of  All,  1052  ;  Maclean's 
Little  Gem,  1020  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  1601  ;  Dag- 
mar,  the  Shah,  the  Baron,  and  Laxton's  Gem, 

92! 

Peas,  the  new,  1084 

Peas,  wrinkled,  a  "wrinkle"  among,  1304 

Pear,  BeurrtS  Giffard,  1207  ;  Chaumontel  d'Ete' 
and  Marie  Marguerite,  1207  ;  Colmar  d'Ete-, 
1271  ;  Duchesse  d'AngoWe'me  from  America. 
1466  ;  Precoce  Goubault,  1081  ;  Grieve's 
seedling  [Lucy  Grieve],  1432 

Pear  cordons,  diagonal,  178 

Pear,  the  Jargonelle,  on  the  Hawthorn,  1732 

Pears,  notes  on,  1271 

Pear  tree,  diseases  of  the,  920 

Pea,  Burbidge's  Eclipse,  1084  ;  the  Crown,  44, 
75  ;  the  Fruit  Committee  and  the  Emerald 
Gem,  71,  329  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  1051 

Peach,  the  Apricot,  1084  ;  the  Early  York,  1050  ; 
the  Lord  Palmerston,  1081 ;  the  Red  Necta- 
rine, 1466 

Peach-buds  dropping,  649,  681 

Peach  blossoms  falling  off,  the  cause  and 
remedy,  747 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  directions  for  the  cul- 
ture of,  15,  79,  149.  223,  297,  369,  441,  513, 
582,  653,  851,  923,  989,  1055,  1120,  n8^,  1247, 
1311,  1439,  1503,  1571,  1641,  1707 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  on  pruning,  366 

Peaches,  thinning.  402,  472,  507 

Pelargonium  Cleopatra,  change  of  colour  in, 
1148;  geifolium,  1498;  oblongatum,  540, 
1498;  testaceum,  1498  ;  Queen  Victoria,  1532  ; 
Stand ish's  hybrid  Zonal,  1338  ;  Vesuvius, 
778  ;  White  Clipper,  652 

Pelargoniums,  new,  in  ;  certificated  at  Chis- 
wick  in  1873,  1246  ;  at  the  Bath  show,  881 

Pelargonium  flowers,  gum  for,  260 

Pelotas  berries  {?},  1205 

Pentstemons  cordifolins  and  Lobbii,  1174  ; 
Palmeri,  1238,  1368  ;  diffusus,  1498 ;  Men- 
ziesii  Robinsoni,  1498 

Peperomia  puberula,  1498  ;  velutina,  1498 

Perfumes,  403 

Perfumery,  flower  farming  for,  253 

Pernambuco,  the  trade  of,  876 

Peristrophe  salidfolia  aureo  variegata,  1498 

Periwinkle,  the  gilded,  1302 

Perry,  Mr.  C.  J  ,  death  of,  547 

Persian  concessions  to  Baron  de  Reuter,  810 

Persia,  the  wild  Rhubarb  in,  141 

Persica  Davidiana,  1498 

Pescalorea  Dayana,  var.  splendenf,  575 

Petasites  officinalis,  1437 

Petunias,  double,  783 

Peucedanum  fraxinifolium,  1632 

Peziza  atruginosa,  681  ;  aleuria  exidiiformis, 
678 

Phacelia  tan aceti folia,  1088 

Phajus  Bcrneysii,  361,  1244  ;  Wallichii,  a  -mon- 
strous flower  of,  502 

Phalsenopsis  Luddemanniana  ochracea,  1498 

Pheasant's-feather  Crocus,  the,  364 

Philadelphus  primulaiflorus,  1140 

x  Philageria  Veitchii,  6,  1498 

Philodendron  calophyllum,  1498 ;  daguense, 
1498  ;  rubro-punctatum,  1498  ;  Williamsii, 
1498 

Phlox  Heyuholdii  cardinalis,  1304 

Phloxes  early  and  late  flowering,  750 


Phcenix  rupicola,  652 

Phormium  Colensoi  variegatum,  1498  ;  tenax, 
flowering  at  Castle  Kennedy,  1302 

Phrynium  unilaterale,  1498 

Phycella  Macleanica,  1498 

Phyllanthus  speciosus,  650 

Phyllotsenium  Lindeni,  6,  1498 

Phylloxera  vastatrix,  44  ;  apathophyte  for  de- 
stroying the,  38,  177  ;  a  remedy  for  the,  1434, 
1530 

Physic,  one  of  the  latest  fashions  in,  540 

Physurus  decorus,  177  ;   nobilis,   177;  Ortgicsii, 

i77 

Picea  Pinsapo,  751 

Pilocereus  Dautwitzii,  7,  77  ;  fossulatus;  983 

Pimelea  Hendersoni  alba,  6 

Pine-apple,  the  Charlotte  Rothschild,  714 

Pine-apple,  Havanah,  1084 

Pine-apple,  cultural  remarks  upon  the,  745 

Pine-apples  grown  on  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trini- 
dad, 1639  ;  culture  of,  at  St.  Michael's,  843 

Pine-apple  Nursery,  the,  918 

Pines,  fruiting,  778  ;  seasonable  hints  on  the 
culture  of,  47,  113,  185,  260,  330,  404,  477, 
548,  616,  686,  751,  819,  923,  989,  1055,  1119, 
1183,  1247,  1311,  1375,  M39.  I5°3>  i57i.  1641, 
1707 

Pinguicula  flos  mulionis,  1498  ;  grandiflora  in 
Cornwall,  951 

Pittosporum  crassifolium.  1498 

Plagianthus  Lyalli,  1498 

Plagues,  petty,  1668 

Planera  acuminata,  1142  ;  Rtchardi,  1433 

Plant,  a  new  textile,  541 

Plant  cases,  galvanism  in,  39,  142,  254 

Plant  collecting  box,  a,  1052 

Plant  growing,  Mr.  Baines'  skill  in,  711;  by 
express,  1080  ;  for  market  at  Feltham,  744 

Plant  protector,  a  portable,  182 

Plant  sales,  7  ;  important,  1174 

Planting,  seaside,  1077 

Plants,  herbaceous  autumn  flowering,  1705 

Plants,  new  garden,  described  :  Adiantum 
Moorei  (amabile),  811  ;  Anemone  hepatica 
marmorata,  645;  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  1335. 
1501  ;  Asplenium  Gardneri,  712;  Barkeria 
Lindleyana  var.  Centerse,  1597 ;  Batemania 
Burtii  var.  Wallisii,  575  ;  Brassia  chlorops, 
542  ;  Catasetum  ochraceum,  105  ;  Cattleya 
x  fausta.  289  ;  Ccelogyne  tomentosa,  843  ;  Cy- 
athea  insignis{Cibotium  princeps),  776  ;  Cypri- 
pediuin  Argus,  608;  C.  xCrossianum,  877; 
C.  x  Sedeni,  1431  ;  Dendrobium  junceum,  361  ; 
Elseagnus  longipes,  1015;  Epidendrum  Catil- 
lus,  1398;  E.  physodes,  289;  Escallonia  ma- 
cranr.ha.947  ;  E.  montana,  947  ;  E.  Philippiana, 
947;  Lselia  ancepsvar.  Dawsoni,  254;  L.  har- 
pophylla,  542  ;  Lilium  philippinense,  1141  ; 
Masdevallia  nycterina,  1238  ;  Maxillaria 
porphyrostele,  978  ;  Nephrolepis  davalloides 
furcans,  213  ;  Nidularium  spectabile,  8  ; 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  var.  pantherinum, 
1302  ;  O.muius,  432  ;  O.  Roezlii,  1302:0.  Ruck- 
erianum, 105 ;  Oncidium  Baldeviamze,  915  ; 
O.  dasytyle,  253,  432  ;  O.  leuchochilum  var. 
Dawsonianum  ;  978;  O.  ornithorrhynchum  var. 
albiflorum,  503 ;  O.  plagianthum,  915 ;  O. 
plicigerum,  1141  :  O.  pratextum,  1206  ;  O. 
rotundatum,  978;  O.  stelligerum,  1398; 
O.  tetracopis,  915 ;  Pentstemon  Palmeri, 
1368  ;  Pescatorea  Dayana  var.  splendens, 
575;  Phajus  Berneysii,  361';  Physurus  de- 
corus, 177  ;  P.  nobilis,  177  ;  P.  Ortgiesii, 
177 ;  Pilocereus  Dautwitzii,  7,  77 ;  Platy- 
loma  bellum,  213;  P.  brachypterum,  141; 
Selenipedium  longifolium  var.  coloratum,  289  ; 
Sobralia  macrantha  var.  pallida,  712;  Tac- 
sonia  insignis,  1112;  Veronica  Traversii,  1046 

Plants,  alternations  of  growth  and  arrest  in, 
1014  ;  on  the  prodigious  activity  manifested  in 
the  growth  of,  1046  ;  for  baskets,  74  ;  on  the 
colouring  matters  of,  1301  ;  forms  of  develop- 
ment in  the  higher,  1019  ;  dying  from  sun- 
stroke, 1181  ;  on  the  importance  of  rivers,  in  the 
dissemination  of,  360  ;  the  food  of:  soil,  980  ; 
the  food  requirements  of,  1181  ;  the  action  of 
galvanism  on,  326  ;  on  growing,  in  sleeping 
rooms,  1439  ;  hardy,  for  hanging  baskets,  40  ; 
on  the  effects  of  heat  on,  1 302  ;  herbaceous,  notes 
on,  1337  :  for  the  margin  of  a  lake,  847  ;  the 
moon's  action  on,  1116;  new,  of  the  year 
1872,  5;  new,  certificated  in  1873,  1670;  new, 
Mr.  Bull's  prizes  for,  6;  new,  at  the  Bath 
show,  881  ;  of  Nicaragua,  Fournier's  list  of  the, 
1014  ;  on  the  source  of  nitrogen  in.  1563^  in 
sea-water,  1671  ;  on  sending  by  post,  in  oiled 
silk,  76  ;  on  the  purchasing  of,  1142  ;  rhyth- 
mic alternations  of  growth  and  repose  in,  431  ; 
scorching,  1083 ;  secretions  in,  405 ;  on  the 
secreting  canals  of,  360;  symbolic,  1148;  on 
transmitting,  1343  ;  variegated  or  gilded 
leaved,  1302 

Plant  portraits,  for  lists  of  recently  published, 
see  pp.  363,  646,  1079,  1498,  1637,  1704 

Plant  stoves,  directions  for  the  management  of, 
46,  112,  184,  404,  476,  548,  616,  686,  751,  819, 
887,955,  1023,  1119,  1183,  1247.  1311,  1374, 
1502,  1571,  1641,  1707 

Platyloma  bellum,  213;  brachypterum,  141 

Plectranthus  fruticosus  an  antidote  for  Rheu- 
matism, 540 

Plumbago  Larpentse,  the  origin  of,  1372 

Plume  bush  of  Australia,  the,  775 

Plum,  Golden  Gage,  1272  ;  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific, 1050 ;  St.  Aubert,  12*5 ;  Wilmot's 
Orleans,  1081,  1147 

Plums,  notes  on,  1672  ;  as  orchard-house  fruits, 
256 

Podostemaceas,  on  a  new  African  genus  of,  330 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  major,  and  pulcherrima 
roseo-carminata,  6  ;  pulcherrima,  1468 ;  a 
double,  1465 

Poison,  a  new,  15 

Poisonous  plant,  the  death  of  an  under- 
gardener  caused  by  some,  176 

Polemonium  variegatum,  648 

Polyanthuses,  pin-eyed,  549 

Polyporus,    a   subterranean  condition  of  some, 

176 

Poor  Man's  House,  Mr.  Smee's,  1050 

Poplar  Gall,  the,  1181 

Poplar,  re-growth  of  bark  in  a,  1564  ;  new  fast- 
growing,  1635 

Portugal  Laurel,  fine,  1497  ;  a  large,  at  Denton 
Hall,  1304 

Portulacas,  note  on  the  fertilisation  of,  1205 

Postal  regulations,  1078 

Pot,  the  "Oxford,"  546 


Pot  plunder,  Godfrey's,  982 

Potato  disease,  the,  362,  402,  469.  982,  1020, 
1341,  1372  ;  a  dry  soil  and  the,  366  ;  its  repres- 
sion, 294  ;  airing  a  theory  on,  982,  1051 

Potato  grafting,  645,  1015,  1148 

Potato,  the  Birmingham  Blue,  1176  ;  Rector  of 
Woodstock  and  Bountiful,  1535;  the  York- 
shire Hero,  1051,  1115,  1142 

Potato  with  stem  tubers,  1469 

Potatos,  similarity  amongst  Lapstone,  1176 

Potatos,  notes  on,  1115  ;  on  exporting,  748  ;  on 
judging,  1180,  1308,  1436;  the  properties  of, 
1367 

Potato  crop,  notes  on  the  condition  of  the,  1142, 
120S 

Potato  trial  at  Chiswick,  109 

Potatos  at  the  Manchester  exhibition.  1399 

Potter's  Bar  and  Northaw  Cottage  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1078 

Potting,  rapid,  1047 

Primordial  Apple,  the,  877 

Primroses,  hardy,  440,  544,  652  ;  at  Dropmore, 
547;  hardy,  508  ;  z>.  Polyanthuses,  508 

Primula  altaica,  76,  182  ;  Fairy,  the  double 
white,  no  ;  japonica,  544,  649,  716,  1498; 
Parryi,  72,  218  ;  purpurea,  474,  503  ;  vulgaris, 
var.  auric  ulxflora  and  Violet  Gem,  330  ; 
japonica,  germination  of  the  seed  of,  742,  778 

Primulas,  double,  on  the  culture  of,  647 

Printer's  ink,  an  antidote  for  canker-worm,  176 

Prosopanche,  on  the  structure  o1",  1535 

Proverbs  for  general  circulation,  818 

Proxies,  the  use  of,  402 

Pruning  scissors,  Bre"haut's,  1340 

Prunus  Simonii,  1498 

Prussian  timber,  507 

Pseudotsuga  Davidiana,  1498 

Psilotum  triquetrum,  with  twisted  stems,  810 

Puccinia     malvacearum,    Hollyhocks    attacked 

by.  946 

Puff-balls,  starry,  469,  504,  543,  577.  608 

Pulmonaria  officinalis,  579 

Pyrethrum  uheinosum,  1337 

Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  6  ;  Simonii,  140,8  ;  spec. 

tabilis  roseo-plena,  6,  1498;  (Sorbus)  vestita, 

1433 


Q. 


Quercus  afghanislaniana,  1404  ;  Cerris  ele- 
gantissima,  1404  ;  Cerris  variegata,  io»6  ;  con- 
cordia,  1404  ;  elegant'issima,  1404  ;  fulham- 
ensis  latifolia,  1632  ;  Hartwisiana,  1404  ; 
Libani,  1498  ;  macrocarpa,  1404  ;  pannonic.i, 
1632  ;  pectinata,  1404;  Phetlos,  1404;  striata, 
1498  ;  notes  on  the  varieties  of,  1141,  1433 

Quince  trees  flowering  excessively,  715 

Quinine,  an  alleged  substitute  for,   7 

Quinine  bark,  the  soft  Columbian,  1336 


R. 


Rabbits  and  deer,  145 

Rabbits,  a  plague  of,  110,  144,  182,  218,  366 

Radi-h,  the  French  breakfast,  848 

Radish,  transformation  of  the  wild,  into  the  cul 

tivated  form,  541 
Rat,  a  desperate,  919 
Rating  nursery  greenhouses,  43,  74 
Recollections  of  fashionable  life,  289 
Rendle's  floral  pavilions,  9 
Restrepia  elegans,  1637 
Rhea  fibre,  332 

Rhinoceros  kctloa  reposing,  8 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  678  :  Brookii  gracilis, 

1637  ;    (Azalea)  molle,    1637  ;    semibarbatum, 

1637 
Rhododendrons,  on  the  culture  of,  214 
Rhododendrons,  Sikkim,  flowering  at  Carlowrie, 

742 
Rhododendron  shows,    Mr.  Waterer's,  at  Man- 
chester, 1499;  Messrs.   H.  Lane  &  Son's  ex- 
hibition  of,  818;    show  at   Boston,    U.S.A. 

*3°4 

Rhynchanthera  grandiflora,  1637 

Rhynchosia  chrysocias,  1637 

Ribes  Oregoni,  1637 

Rivina  humilis,  notes  on,  743 

Robeson  Strait,  vegetation  of,  1496 

Ro'oinia  inermis  variegata,  1404  ;  inermis 
aureo-variegata,  1404  ;  Pseud-acacia,  the 
famous,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  574 

Robinias,  notes  on  new,  1433 

Rodgersia  podophylla,  1637 

Roezlia  granadensis,  1637 

Rondeletia  speciosa,  405 

Rosanowia  conspicua,  1637 

Rosa  (rugosa)  Regcliana,  1637 

Rose,  the  Order  of  the,  649 

Rose  growers,  the  Congress  of,  at  Lyons,  875 

Rose  harvest  at  Adrianople,  1568 

Rose,  Madame  Camille,  546 ;  Mdlle.  Cecile 
Berthod,  581  ;  Star  of  Waltham.  581 :  Etienne 
Levet,  581  ;  Madame  George  Schwartz,  718  ; 
the  green-flowered  China,  747  :  Mons.  Claude 
Levet,  546 ;  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  at 
the  Sheen  Nursery,  1304 ;  De  Mcaux,  the 
old,  213  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ft  Flcurs 
Rouges,  747  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  it 
Flcurs  Roses,  778  ;  the  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
1180,  1210,  1243,  1308 

Roses,  directions  for  the  culture  of,  15,  223,  296, 
653.  955.  i"9.  Il83.  1374.  M38,  150*.  l675 

Rose  show  at  Bath,  883 

Roses,  prizes  for  suburban,  5t2  ;  new,  475,  582, 
652  ;  from  cuttings,  1 180  ;  Mr.  Prince's,  1 1 14  ; 
Tea,  for  exhibition,  1605;  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, the,  182  ;  varieties  of,  produced  by 
budding,  104 

Roundhay  Park,  Leeds,  1270 

Royal  Belfast  Botanic  and  Horticultural  Com- 
pany, 252 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Schedule  for  1074,  1667 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  the  Council  of  the,  175  ;  the 
Council  of  the,  180  ;  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the,  2ti,  216,  251,  256,  288,  293,  325,  328; 
position  of  the  affairs  of  the,  365,  397,  400,  402, 
431,468,952,1020,  1052,  1705,  1713  ;  lady  Fel- 
lows'proxies,  402,  436,  472;  election  of  new 
Council,  502,  540  ;  position  of  affairs  in  May, 
643;  the  chair  question,  774;  management  of 
the,  945  ;  the  arcades,  982  ;  and  its  judges,  982, 
1 116  ;  circular  from  Sir  D.  Cooper  and  others, 
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1564;  circular  from  the  Council,  1595  :  the 
future  of  the,  T464,  1500,  1567,  1595.  i_599. 
1632,  1638,  1674;  shows  and  disputed  prizes, 
144,217:  fixtures  for  1874,  1140,  1667;  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  1112  :  in  the  provinces, 
1082,  1300,  :  provincial  show  for  1874,  1397 

Russia,  the  winter  of  1872-3  in,    140 

Rustic  vases,  716 


Saccolabii'm  ampullaceum  moulmeinense,  5S1 
Salford  Cottage  Window  Gardening  Society,  432 
Salix   babyloniea    Salamoni,    6  :     elegantissima, 

1632;  rosmarinifolia,  1433:   Wolseyana,  1114 
Salts,  di-infectant  power  of  various,  431 
Salvia  dichroa,  1637  ;  elegans,   1637:  gesneraae- 

flora,     1731  ;    Goudotii,    1637  ;    patens,   579  ; 

rubescens,  1637  ;  scabiosaifolia,    1637  :    splen- 

dens  albo-compacta,  6  ;  taraxici folia,  1637 
Sambucus  racemosa,  1020 
Sandringham,  the  gardens  at,  9,  41 
Sanitary  value  of  flowers,  the,  948 
Santa  Cruz,  desiccation  of  the  island  of,  613 
Sarracenia  flava,  a  semi-double,  914 
Sarcostemma  Brunonianum,  1637 
Saururus  Loureiri,  1637 

Sawbridgeworth,  Vine  growing  at.  946,  1050 
Saxifraga      Maweana,      1637  ;    peltata,     1637  ; 

Stracheyi,  1637 
Scabiosa  parnassa:,  1175 
Scale  brush,  wanted  a,  147 
Scarecrows,  12 

School  children's  flower  shows,  365 
Science  v.  Practice,  988 
Science  of  horticulture,  the,  505,  647 
Science  teaching  at  South  Kensington,  1013 
Science,  the  French  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of,  1206 
Scientific  people,  368 
Scion,  influence  of  the  stock  on  the,  543 
Scilla  concinna,  1637  :  versicolor,  1637 
Scorzonera,  how  to  cook,  1497 
Scotch  Kale,  long,  1087 
Scotch  Thistle,  the,  329.  365,  436 
Scotland,  climatic  changes  in,  1565,  1597,  163s 
Scytanthus  growing  wild  in  Damara  land,  576 
Seaside  planting,  1077 
Seaside  plants,  1116 
Season's  influence,  the,  75 
Season  in  the  North,  1603 
Sea-water,  plants  in,  1671 
Sedum  adenotrichum,  16^7:  caespitosum,   1637; 

ebracteatum,  1637  ;  rubens,    1637  ;  spectabile, 

1413  :  spurium,  1599 
Seed,  germination  of,  1502,  1603 
Seeds,  price  of,  436,  471  ;  and  trade  marls,  365 
Seeds,  on  saving,  1081 
Seed  nomenclature,  293,  330 
Seedsmen's  prizes,  74 

Selenipedium  longifolium,  var.  coloratum.  2S9 
Selaginella  lepidophylla,  1637  ;  rubella,  1637 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum,    1048  ;  calcareum 

syn.  californicnm,  1048 
Senecio    Fan-isii,     1637  ;  (Kleinia)    Haworthii, 

1637  :  multibracteatus,  1637  :    (Kleinia)  ptero- 

neura,  1637  ;  pulcher,  1637  ;  squalidus,  810 
Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  146,  1700 
Seseli  gummiferum,  1175 
Sewage  fungus,  the,  1434 
Seychelles  Islands,  the,  980,  1050 
Shell  gravel,  441 
Show  house,  Mr.  Bull's,  980 
Shrubs,  uncommon  hardy  flowering,  640  ;  for  the 

margin   of  a    lake,    847  ;    summer    flowering, 

977 
Siberian  Kale,  108 

Sicily,  agriculture  and  horticulture  in,  1668 
Silene  Bolanderi,  816,  919 
Silenes  at  South  Kensington,  849 
Sikkim,  Cinchona  plantations  in,  1274 
Silk,  13^9  ;  from  the  bark  of  the  Mulberry  tree 

843 
Silk  cultivation,  848,950;    at  the  International 

Exhibition,  773,  776 
Silk  manufacture,  1275 
Silkworms,  1243 

Siphocampylus  crenatifolius,  1637 
Sisley,  M.  Jean,  resignation  of,  1237 
Slough,  the  Auriculas  at,  851 
Smith,  Lady,  celebration  of  the  100th  birthdav 

of,  678  y 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  1701 
Snow  Apple  of  Canada,  the,  134 
Sobralia    macrantha  albida,    1637  ;    macrantha 

var.  pallida,  712 
Social  hypocrisies,  1086 

Societies  : 

Alexandra  Palace.  748 
Bath  and  West  of  England,  782 
Birmingham  Botanic,  817 
Birmingham  Rose  show,  986 
Bishop  Auckland  Horticultural,  1244 
Bishop  Stortford  Horticultural,  922 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural,  1277 
Brixton  Hill,  Streatham,  and  Clapham,  386 
Canterbury*  Amateur  Horticultural,  118* 
Chelmsford  and  Essex  Horticultural,  986 
Clay  Cross  Floral  and  Horticultural,  1150 
Crystal    Palace,    718,    921  ;    autumn    fruit 

show,  1244 

Dundee  Horticultural,  1245 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural 

986 

Edinburgh  Botanical,  368,  581,  782,  985 
Ghent   Royal  Agricultural  and   Botanical, 

473 

Glasgow  Botanic,  850 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultu- 
ral, 817 

Hitchin  Horticultural,  1053 

Isle    of  Thanet    Floral   and  Horticultural, 

1245. 

Leicester  Carnation  and  Picotee,  1150 
Linnean,  14,  112,  295,   231,  685,  914,  922, 

1535..  1604,  1674 

Litchurch  Gooseberry  show,  1215 
Manchester    Botanical   and    Horticultural, 

475,  780 

Manchester  International  fruit   and   flower 

show,  1 211 

Market  Gardeners'  Associatiou,  922,  1604 
Newark  Gooseberry,  n  50 
Newbury  Horticultural,  1182 
New  South  Wales  Horticultural,  14 
Peebles  Leek  Club,  1570 


Penwilh  Horticultural,  954 
Potter's  Bar  and  Northaw    Cottage  Horti- 
cultural, 10S3 

Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  1053 
Reading  Horticultural,  749,  1181 
Royal,  1604 

Royal  Botanic,  first  spring  show,  440  ; 
second  ditto,  581  ;  first  summer  show,  683  ; 
second  ditto,  816 :  third  show  and  evening 
fete,  953;  annual  meeting,  11 17 
Royal  Caledonian,  953,  1300 
Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural,  749 
Royal  Horticultural  :  Wednesday  meet- 
ings, 76,  222,  330,  403,  474,  546,  651,  716,  782, 
850,  920,  985,  1084,  1149.  1214,  1276,  1341, 
1536,  1639  :  annual  general  meeting,  219,  258, 
437.  509  :  Bath,  great  show  at,  880  ;  first  June 
show,  781  ;  fungus  exhibition,  1342  ;  Heath, 
&c,  show,  717  ;  Hyacinth  show,  403  ;  Pelar- 
gonium show,  984  ;  Rose  and  Azalea  show, 
651  ;  Rose  show,  920  ;  Prof.  Dyer's  lectures, 
613,  684,  849 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  1638 
Royal    Jersey  Agricultural   and    Horticul- 
tural, 685,  850 

Scottish  Arboricultural,  1569 
Scottish  Pansy,  953 
Sevenoaks  Horticultural,  n8i 
Southampton  Horticultural,  1085 
Southgate  Horticultural,  954 
Stamford  Floral  and  Horticultural,  986 
St.  Austell  Cottage  Garden,  1053 
Stevenage  Horticultural,  1020,  1310 
Trowbridge  Horticultural,  1245 
Tunbridge  Wells  Cottagers'  Show,  1182 
Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural,  953 
Vienna  Exhibition,  684 
Warminster  Amateur  Rose,  986 
Warwickshire  Horticultural,  921 
Weslmeath  Horticultural,  951,  1053 
Weston  super-Mare    and     East     Somerset 
Horticultural.  1117 

Wimbledon     and     District     Horticultural, 
922 

Wimbledon    Gardeners'    Discussion   Class, 
1502,  1570,  1674,  1706 
Woodbridge  Horticultural,  921 
Wool  hope  Club,  1466 
Worksop  Floral  and  Horticultural,  1244 
Yorkshire  Gala,  886 

Soil,  value  of  stones  in,  103 

Solanum  asarifolium,  1637  ;  ciliatum,  1637  ;  Cap- 
sicastrum  variegatum.  1340,  1372,  1603 

Sooly  Qua  Cucumber,  the,  367,  920 

Sorauer's,  M.  Paul,  observations  on  the  gum- 
ming in  fruit  trees,  1700 

South  Kensington,  science  teaching  at,  1013 

South  Kensington  Museum,  threatened  sup- 
pression of  the,  1530 

South  Lytchett,  Camellias  at,  364,  1733 

Spanish  vineyards,  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the,  742 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  and  Thunbergi,  182 

Sparmannia  africana,  579 

Species,  on  the  extinction  of,  389 

Sphaeralcea  miniata,  1637 

Spider  and  thrips,  a  cure  for,  1084 

Spiders,  aeronaut,  1437,  1501,  1604 

Spiders'  threads,  1312,  1340,  1372,  1405 

Spinach,  winter,  1731 

Spiraea  Lindleyana,  574,  1013,  1052  ;  venusta, 
13^4 

Spiral,  what  is  a  right,  and  what  a  left  handed  ? 

~  8*3         .    . 

Spring  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was  in  former  days,  812 

Spriog  garden,  hardy  Narcissi  in  the,  1048 

St.  Anne's,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  46,  77 

St.  Helena  Willow,  the,  no 

Stapelias,  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock's  collection  of,  1374 

Stenia  fimbriata,  1637 

Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  1637 

Stench  trap,  Halberd's  patent,  1405 

Stenomesson  Pearcei,  1637 

Stenorhynchus  speciosus  var.  Ortgiesii,  77 

Stephanotis  culture,  1535 

Steudnera  col  ocasise  folia,  1637 

Steward,  Mr.  Henry,  testimonial  to,  541 

Stock  and  scion,  472,  612 

Stock,  influence  of,  on  the  scion,  543 

Stoke  Rochford,  carpet  beds  at,  1601 

Stone,  how  to  prevent  damp  from  entering  into, 

366 
Stones,  value  of,  in  soil,  103 
Stopher  v.  Townshend,  1533 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  the  Bath  show 

880 
Strawberry,  Brown's  Wonder,  1050,  1084,  1116 
Strawberry  hoop,  876 
Strawberries  not  setting  their  fruit,  716 
Striking  assertions,  785 
Stutton  Rectory,  old  trees  at,  1401 
Stylidium  spathulatum,  1637 
Styptic  for  trees,  1504 
Styraxserrulatum,  1637 
Succulent   plants,  Mr.  Peacock's  collection   of. 

878 
Succulent  plants,  hints  on  the  management  of, 

*5>  333,  44>.  582,  1055,  1183,  1343,  1471,  1605  ; 

for  window  gardens,  1404 
Suffocation,  death  from,  1468 
Sullivant,  Mr.  W.  S.,  death  of,  750 
Sulphur  distributor,  Mr,  Macfarlane's,  403 
Sumac  and  the  trade  of  Palermo,  876 
Sunday  summer-day's  discourse,  1179,  1206 
Sunstroke,  plants  dying  from,  1181 
Swedish  timber,  507 
Symbolic  plants,  1148 
Symbolism  of  the  Vine,  1048 
Symea  gillesoides,  1637 
Syringe,  Bellows,  1051 


TaberNjEMONTANA  coronaria  flore-pleno,  1304 

Table  decoration,  a  Christmas,  10 

Tacsonia   Xexoniensis,  6;  insignis,   1112,  1204, 

1637,  1700  :    quitensis,   1637  ;  speciosa,    1637  • 

Van  Volxemii,  1180,  1669 
Tagetes  insignis,  for  bedding-out,  1437 
Talipot  Palm  in  Ceylon,  the,  400 
Tansy  pudding,  to  make,  1210,  1372 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  note  on  a  polished  slab 

from  a  fine  specimen  of,  1434 
Tea,  on  the  production  of,  in  Japan,  1302 
Tea  plantations,  Indian,  thread  blight  in,  810 
Teak  shingle,  580 
Tecophilasa  cyanocrocus,  1637 


Temperature  in  February,  the,  648  ;  of  hill  and 
valley,  141 

Temperature  as  indicated  by  protected  and  un- 
protected thermometers,  778 

Temple  Gardens,  the,  512  ;  an  interesting  spot 
in  the,  1638 

Ternstroemia  khasyana,  note  on,  112 

Textile  plant,  a  new,  541 

Thaw  lines,  399 

Themistoclesia  coronilla,  1637 

Thermometers,  faulty,  1705 

Thistles,  Canada,  in  Illinois,  105 

Thistle,  the  Scotch,  329,  365,  436 

Thrips  wash,  the  new,  1  r 1 5 .  1180,  1148 

Thuja  gigantea,  9  :  occidentalis,  113;  occident- 
als lutea,  222  ;  semper-aurea,  6 

Thunbergia  fnigrans,  1433  ;  Harrisii,  on  the 
culture  of,  1271 

Tillandsia  argentea,  1637 ;  (Pilyrophyllum) 
ionantha,  1637  ;  Lindeni  luxurians,  1704  ; 
Lindeni  major,  1704  ;  Lindeni  Regebana, 
1704;  staticeflora,  1704;  tessellata,  1704 

Timber,  American  Pine,  507  ;  Finland,  507  ; 
Fir,  578  ;  Norway,  507;  Oak,  776;  Prussian, 
507,  Swedish,  507 

Tobacco  culture  in  the  Canaries.  978- 

Tobacco  rendered  perennial  by  grafting,  978 

Tomato,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  1176,  1436 

Tomatos,  to  preserve,  1436 

Tomato  salad,  how  to  make  a,  1372 

Torenia  aunculaefolia,  1704 

Torrey,  the  late  Dr.,  memoir  of,  503,  1119 

Torrey  Botanical  Club,  the,  1334 

Tortworth  Court  Gardens,  845 

Town  planting,  hints  on,  1436 

Trade  with  foreign  countries,  our,  213 

Trade  memorandum,  42 

Treculia  africana,  1704 

Tree  gossip,  1114,  1141,  1303,  1336,  1434,  1632 

Tree  surgery,  note  on,  947 

Tree  transplanting,  machines  for,  471 

Trees,  British  Columbian,  214,  292 ;  golden 
variegated,  1403  ;  for  hedgerows,  406;  his- 
torical, 12  ;  famous,  at  Holm  Lacy,  1638  ; 
in  pots,  a  machine  for  carrying,  1309;  me- 
morial, planted  by  the  Shah,  950;  notes  and 
queries  on,  1082  ;  ornamental,  1083,  1242, 
1432  ;  methods  of  pruning,  1569  ;  careless 
planting  of,  T215  ;  moles  do  not  cut  the  roots 
of,  330;  shade  and  ornamental,  1398:  silver 
variegated,  r404  ;  transplanting  large,  403  ; 
the  uses  of,  712  ;  the  true  way  to  water,  988  ; 
winter  aspect  of,  254  ;  young,  to  protect  from 
game,  3*6 

Trees  and  shrubs,  hardy,  hints  for  the  manage- 
ment of,  47,  113,  185,  260,  441,  512,  582, 
719,  784,  851,  ,95s,  1023,  1087,  1183,  1247, 
1407,  1503,  1707 

Trichomanes  reniforme,  a  monstrous  form  of, 
54° 

Trichopilia  fragrans  nobilis,  1704  ;  hymenamha, 
1704  ;  lepida,  546 

Trichosanthes  japonica,  1704 

Trickery  in  horticulture,  1365 

Tropaiolum  chrysanthum,  1704 

Truffles,  885,  918 

Tulipa  boeotica,  1465  ;  oculus  solis,  1465 

Tulips,  614 

Tulostoma  mammosum,  itii 

Tulp  (Amaryllis  disticha),  1596 

Turkey  Oak,  the,  294 

Turnip,  an  interesting  hybrid,  503 

Turnip  saw-fly,  1673 

Tweedside  vineyard,  the,  108,  143 

Tyndall,  on  science  v.  practice,  988 

Tyntesfield  gardens,  844 

Typhoid  fever,  milk  and  sewage,  1274 

Typhonium  Roxburghii,  1704 


U. 

Ulmus  cam  pes' ris  punctata  variegata,  1404 
campestris  Rosseelsii,  1404  ;  montana  albo 
marginata,  1404  ;  montana  variegata  pendula 
1404  ;  viminalis  variegata  pendula,  1404 

Ulmus,  notes  on  new  forms  of,  1433 

Umbrella,  motto  for  an,  406 

Utricularia  montana,  1704 

Uvaria  Kirkii,  1704 


Vaccjnium  pennsylvanicum,  1364 

Valentine,  a  horticultural,  616 

Valentines,  the  old  Vines  at,  1307 

Valonia,  the  crop  of,  in  Greece,  1701 

Vancouver's  Island,  the  Yellow  Cypress  of,  38, 
73 

Vanilla  imported  from  Reunion,  332 

Vareck,  or  sea-wrack,  212 

Variegated  or  gilded-leaved  plants,  1302 

Variegation,  golden,  648  ;  transfer  of,  from  scion 
to  stock,  849 

Varieties  raised  by  budding  or  grafting,  177 

Vegetable  carbon,  solar  heat  and,  886 

Vegetable  competition  :  England?/.  Scotland,  44 

Vegetable  gossip,  1142,  1176,  1208,  1305,  1367, 
1496 

Vegetable  products  of  Ashantee,  1598 

Vegetable  Physiology,  Van  Tieghem's  experi- 
ments in,  1269 

Vegetables,  new,  of  1872,  37  ;  notes  on  new  and 
old,  1142;  at  the  Bath  show,  882;  at  the 
great  shows,  508  ;  Certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1367,  1671  ;  Gardeners' 
prizes  for,  41,  106  ;  seedsmen's  and  nursery- 
men's prizes  for,  182  ;  prizes  for,  a  suggestion 
to  seedsmen,  no 

Vegetable  shewing,  146 

Vegetables  and  horticultural  appliances,  new,  43 

Vegetation,  aspects  of,  613  ;  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
12  ;  the  moon's  influence  on,  1045  :  South 
African,  changes  in,  1400  ;  open  air,  notes  on, 
roi8 

Veitchia  Canterburyana,  1704 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes,  325,  468  ;  the  competi- 
tion at  Bath  for  the,  882 

Vellore  Gardens,  845 

Verbena  montana,  575,  716 

Veronica  Hulkeana,  651;  parviflora  angusti- 
folia,  1704  ;  Traversii,  1046 

VerschafFeltia  melanochxtes,  1704 

Victoria,  horticulture  in,  289  ;  insect  ravages  in, 

Vienna  and  Paris,  gardening  in,  1532,  1565 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  38,  104,  1174,  1342 ; 
the  Emp»ror's  pavilion  at  the,  1531 

Viola,  Dean's  Blue  Bell,  1433;  Golden  Perfec- 
tion, 686 

Violet,  Victoria  Regina,  365 

Violets,  the  Napoleonic  emblem,  71,  106 

Violets  sold  in  Paris,  value  of  the,  432 

Vineyard,  the  Tweedside,  108,  143 

Vine  budding,  an  experiment  in,  474 

Vine,  progress  made  by  the  Black  Hamburgh,  in 
Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  1397  ;  the  Buscot 
Victoria,  746,  1533 

Vine,  subterranean  method  of  striking  cuttings 
of  the,  711 

Vine  disease,  the  new,  1083  ;  destroyed  by  floods, 
141  ;  a  remedy  for,  1434 

Vine,  symbolism  of  the,  1048  ;  pot,  trained  as 
a  standard,  1209  ;  a  remarkable,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  1398  ; 
roots  of  a  diseased,  252  ;  the  14  years  im- 
prisoned pot  Vine,  1401,  1433,  1497,  1533 

Vine  growing  at  Sawbridgeworth,  946,  1050, 
1084 

Vines  from  North  America,  notes  on,  1731 

Vines  on  hot-water  pipes,  1116;  pot,  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth, 1084  ;  the  growth  of,  1019  ;  and 
mice,  294,  329  ;  eradication  of  insects  on.  44  ; 
mealy-bug  on,  44  ;  old,  1340;  old,  at  Valen- 
tines, 1307  :  low  night  temperature  for,  716, 
952,  982,  1469  ;  young,  on  root-pruning,  218 

Vines,  directions  for  the  management  of,  47, 
113,  185,  260,  441,  513,  653,  785,  887,  989, 
1087,  1183,  1279,  1407,  1471,  1537,  1605,  1675 

Vital  power,  Tvndall  on,  1182 

Vittadenia  triloba  (Erigeron  mucronatum),  1337, 

.r  Z-73? 

Voice  s  patent  screws,  952 


Wakefield  Fernery,  the,  433 

Wales,  exotic  plants  in,  682 

Walking  sticks,  the  manufacture  of,  742 

Warner's,  Mr.,  directions  for  killing  Orchids, 
539. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  remarkable  Chestnut  tree  at, 
1047 

Water  brush  for  cleaning  Roses,  &c,  1243 

Watercress  beds,  the  value  per  acre  ef,  12 

Watercress  culture  in  Prussia,  1502 

Water  Lily,  the  yellow,  616 

Water  Melons,  large,  1369 

Water  scenery  in  the  Bois  de  Vincenncs,  470 

Watson's  lawn  sand,  76 

Watson's  patent  boiler,  1213 

Wax  moth,  the,  148 

Weather,  the,  a  caution,  10 ;  in  the  North,  715 

Weather  prophets,  lunar,  365 

Welfia  regia,  1704 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  43,  75,  no  ;  on  the  intro- 
duction of,  12  ;  the  giant  specimen  of,  de- 
stroyed at  the  Crystal  Palace,  1700 

Wells,  garden  and  other,  747 

Welwitschia,  on  the  development  of  the  flowers 
of,  14 

Westmeath  Horticultural  Society,  the,  951,  1053 

West  of  England,  notes  from  the,  844 

Whale  oil  of  the  Arctic  seas,  Admiral  Sherard 
Osborn  on  the,  T700 

Whipp  &  Mellor's  patent  glass  cutter,  1538 

White,  Mr.  Lynch,  retirement  of,  7 

Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act.  431,  304 
"Jl  ►Wilder,  the  Hon    Marshall  T.,  on  hybridisation, 
'      575 

Wild  Rhubarb  in  Persia,  the,  141 

Willow,  the  St.  Helena,  110 

Willows  attacked  by  Lachnus  saligna,  140 

Willow  twig,  aphis  on  a,  76 

Window  gardening  in  London,  1045  ;  succulents 
for,  1404 

Wines,  home  made,  Mr.  Fcnn's,  360 

Winter,  the,  256,  294 

Winter,  the,  and  the  weather  forecasts,  146 

Winter  aspect  of  trees,  254 

Witley  Court,  the  fountain  at,  812,  919  ;  gar- 
dens at.  846 

Woburn  Kale,  108 

Wood  engraving,  on  wood's  suitable  for,  1017, 
1210 

Woodlice,  a  plague  of,  146,  182 

Wood,  rotten,  as  a  manure,  1501,  1568 

Woods  of  the  Indian  forests,  demand  for  the, 
39 

Wynnstay,  report  of  the  meteorology  observedat, 
177 


Xanthoerh.ka   australis,    flowering  at    Kew, 

1078 
Xiphion  filifolium,  1704  ;  junceum,  1704  ;  tingi- 

tanum,  1704 


Year,  Horticultural  events  of  the,  1729 

Yeast    germ    which    induces    fermentation     in 

Grape  juice,  the,  72 
Yellow  Cypress,  the,  no 
Yellowstone  Park,  the,  541,  1370,  1433,  1669 
Yew,  the  gall  midge  of  the,  1110 
Yew,  the  Florence  Court,  1336 
Yew,  the  Nidpath  Castle,  effects  of  stem  prun- 
ing on,  143 
Yew  tree,  a  fine,  146 
Yews,  stem  pruned  and  unpruned,  143 
York  Florists,  the  Ancient  Society  of,  876 
Yorkshire,  the  weather  and  the  crops  in,  747 
Yucca  acuminata,  1704  :  ensifolia,  1704  ;  exigua, 
1704;    filamentosa,    1704;  filamentosa  grandi- 
flora,    1704  ;     flaccida,    1704  ;     glauca,    1704  ; 
gloriosa,    1276,    1704 ;    gloriosa   minor,    1704  ; 
gloriosa   variegata,    6  ;    guatemalensis,   1704  ; 
puberula,   1704;  recurvifolia,  1704;  tortulata 
(EllacombeO,  1704 


Zalacca  edulis,  1083 
Zamioculcas  Loddigesii,  1704 
Zingiber  Parishii,  1704 


Vlll 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A. 


Abortion  among  ewes,  50,  152,  191 

Acts  of  Parliament,   recent,    Mr.    C.  S.  Read, 

M.P.,  on,  1739 
Adam,  Mr  ,  on  Tenant  Right,  56 
Adelaide  as  a  field  for  emigration,  408 
Adulterated  manures,  757 
Agricolaphobia,    484 ;     the   Labourers'    Union 

Chronicle   on,  626 
Agricultural  chemistry,  81 
Agricultural   Children's  Bill,  265,  787,  822;  the 

Bev.  G.  J.  Blomfield  on  the,  1474  ;  Mr.  C.  S. 

Read,  M.P..  on  the,  1506 
Agricultural     correspondence,      959 ;      by    Mr. 

Mechi,  1319 
Agricultural    education,    269,    826 ;    in   France, 

Agricultural  engineers  in  France,  236 

Agricultural  epidemics,  453 

Agricultural  Gazette,  separation  of  the,  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,   1539,  1737 

Agricultural  gleanings,  foreign,  59 

Agricultural  improvement,  a  correspondence  on, 
118 

Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 
1546 

Agricultural  interests,  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P., 
on  three  great,  18 

Agricultural  labourer,  the.  19,  53,  558,  5S7, 
1033  ;  on  the  condition  of  the,  619 ;  a  discus- 
sion on  the,  378;  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  on 
the,  1685  :  Mr.  Strange  on  the,  554 

Agricultural  labourer  and  the  Poor-law,  1678, 
1685,  1709 

Agricultural  lease,  an,  479 

Agricultural  losses  in  Scotland.  481 

Agricultural  machinery  trials  at  Vienna,  588 

Agricultural  matters,  1131 

Agricultural  maxima,  sewage  irrigation  and,  121 

Agricultural  maxims,  83,  1282 

Agricultural  memoranda,  by  Mr.  Mechi,  446 

Agricultural  position,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
on  the,  154 

Agricultural  progress,  during  the  year  1872,  17  ; 
Mr.  C.  G.  Grey  on  impediments  to,  195  ;  hin- 
drances to,  225 

Agricultural  relations,  Professor  Wrightson  on, 

21 

Agricultural  reports,  premiums  awarded  for,  123 

Agricultural  statistics,  117,  371,  408,  4:0,  524, 
623,  692,  1255  ;  of  the  year,  1281  ;  a  tenant- 
farmer  on,  1226 

Agricultural  strikes  and  unions,  032 

Agricultural  unions  and  benefit  clubs,  1160 

Agricultural  valuation,  Mr.  Cox  on,  415 

Agricultural  wages  during  the  middle  ages, 
compared  with  those  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  1030 

Agriculture,  a  successful  example  of  co-opera- 
tion in,  721  ;  co-partnership  in,  1612  ;  employ- 
ment of  fcecal  matters  in.  1027  ;  English  and 
French,  897  ;  the  Game  Laws  in  relation  to, 
1130;  at  tne  International  Exhibition,  335, 
374  ;  the  loss  of  force  in,  724;  Mr.  Mechi's 
notes  on,  1187  ;  a  Minister  of,  wanted,  1217  ; 
on  the  position  and  prospects  of,  1578 

Agriculture  in  Virginia,  826 

Agriculturists,  Noteworthy  : — Constable,  the 
Rev.  John,  51  ;  Huxtablc,  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon, 83  ;  Liebig,  Justus  von,  588  ;  Miles, 
Sir  William,  Bart.,  621  ;  Vernon,  Lord,  891  ; 
Wilson,  Mr.  John,  153 

Aitchison,  Mr.,  death  of,  553 

Alexandra  Park  Horse  Shuw,  889 

America,  average  yield  of  corn  psr  acre  in, 
during  1872,  156 

Anchor,  Greenslade's  self-moving,  724 

Angura  goats,  517 

Animal  contagious  diseases,  408 

Animals  imported  in  October  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  1644 

Arab  horse  and  a  Morocco  mule,  a  hybrid 
between,  1251 

Artichoke,  the  Jerusalem,  as  a  fodder  plant, 
1255,  1289 

Artificial  fuel,  896 

Australia,  Angora  goats  in,  517  ;  on  the  expor- 
tation of  live  stock  to,  85s  ;  pleuro-pneumonia 
in,  1318 

Australian  colonies  represented  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  1190,  1284 

Australian  meat,  1346  ;  provisians,  1576 

Autumn  in  Germany,  141s 

Aveling  &  Porter's  road  lo:omotive  cranes, 
1028  ;  road  locomotive  engine  and  train,  1061, 
1508  ;  light  and  heavy  steam  road  rollers, 
894 ;  right  and  left  hand  ploughing  engines, 
1002 

Ayrshire  cow,  the,  624 


Bacon  curing  as  practised  in  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire,  118,    191 

Baker,  Mr,,  on  Papers  read  at  Farmers'  Clubs, 
24 

Baker,  Mr.  T.  15.  Lloyd,  on  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion, 268 

Baking    by    the    aid     of    superheated    steam, 


Ballarat  Farmers'  Club,  522 

Barking,  the  Lodge  Farm  at,  1505 

Barley,  pedigree,  1511 

Bath,  the    Marquis  of,    on    the    Landlord  and 

Tenant  Bill,  754 
Bavarian  breeds  and  markets,  86 
Beach,    Sir    M.   H.,    M.P.,    on   local  taxation, 

759 

Bear,  Mr.  W.  E  ,  on  tenant-right,  156 

Keetroot  cultivation  in  Ireland,  231 

Beet-sugar  manufacture  in  Canada,  414 

Belle  Isle,  horse  slaughtering  at,  797 

Belstead  Hall,  experiments  with  various  manures 
on  corn  at,  958 

Bennett,  Mr.  S. ,  on  Potato  culture,  301 

Bennett  v,  Adeane,  409 

Bergin   v.  Casey  :   unexhausted    improvements, 
IQ59 

Berlin,  agricultural  news  from,  23,  55,  86,  1094, 
Mi.5,  1543.  1577 

Berwickshire,  glut  of  mutton  and  live  stock  in, 
1683,  1740 

Biddell,  Mr.  W.,  on  ten  ant -right,  308 

Bird^,  wild,  protection  of,  1036 

Bingley  Hall,  show  and  sale  of  Shorthorns  at, 
226,  300 

Birmingham,  Midland  Counties  Show  at,  1646 

Birmingham  Sewage  Farm,  1385 

Board  and  lodgings  :  trenching  for  trees,  723 

Bog,  bursting  of  a,  at  Dunmore,  1474 

Book-keeping,  farm,  23 

Books  Noticed: — The  Present  Agricultural  Con- 
dition of  Russia,  1099;  The  Agricultural  La- 
bourer, 1034,  1718  ;  A  Plea  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Population  Residing  in  the  Undeveloped 
Districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  1291  ; 
Monthly  Report  of  the  (American)  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  July,  1873, 
1448  ;  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chausees,  1580; 
Comparative  Trials  of  Artificial  Fertilisers, 
628  ;  The  Whole  History  and  Mystery  of  Beet- 
root and  Beetroot  Sugar,  452  ;  Book  of  the 
Horse,  1543  ;  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club, 
124  ;  Carter's  Farmers'  Calendar,  379  ;  Im- 
provement of  the  Cereals,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Wheat  Fly,  898  ;  Supplement  to  the  Sale 
Catalogue  of  the  Childwick  Hall  Herd  of 
Shorthorns,  1448 ;  On  Coal  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  829  ;  The  Prevention  of  Contagious 
and  Infectious  Diseases  in  Cattle  and  Sheep, 
1067  ;  A  Lecture  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep  ; 
88 ;  A  Catechism  on  the  English  Land 
Question,  235  ;  Intermittent'  Downward  Fil- 
tration Separately,  or  in  Combination  with 
Surface  Irrigation,  1161  ;  Flora  and  Pomona's 
Fete.  310  ;  The  Food  Journal,  272,  1581, 1651  ; 
Utility  of  Geological  Maps  for  Agriculture, 
1195  ;  Geometry  for  my  Grandchildren,  1291  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  750 ;  The  International 
Exhibitions'  Guide  for  T873,  966  ;  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  48S,  1513  ; 
King's  Farm  Seed  Book,  452  :  The  Present 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  many 
of  our  Country  Villages,  and  How  to  Improve 
it,  1257  ;  Land  Tenure  :  Security  for  Capital, 
and  Increased  Production,  592  ;  Report  on 
the  Cultivation  by  means  of  Sewage  Irriga- 
tion of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  343  ;  Master 
and  Man,  696  ;  Milk,  Typhoid  Fever,  and 
Sewage,  1322  ;  Permanent  Pasture,  488  ; 
Pheasants  for  the  Covert  and  the  Aviary, 
665  ;  Potato  Disease,  697  ;  A  Common- 
Sense  View  of  the  Potato  Disease,  160  ; 
Polution  of  Rivers,  933  ;  Racks  and 
Troughs.  796;  The  Application  of  Lifters 
to  Reaping  Machines,  and  the  Prevention 
of  Choking  in  the  Cutting  Apparatus, 
57  ;  Report  of  Appeal  by  Henry  Norwood 
Trye,  from  the  Decree  of  T.  Lefroy,  Esq., 
J353'  '386;  Twelve  Months'  Experience  with 
the  A.  B.  C,  Process  of  Purifying  Sewage,  35  ; 
Letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Drainage  of  the 
Shannon,  272  :  History  of  the  Shorthorn 
Cattle,  196 ;  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam 
Locomotion,  550  ;  Suttons'  Descriptive  List  of 
Grass  and  Farm  Seeds,  379;  A  Month  in 
Switzerland,  729;  The  Take-all  (the  Corn 
Disease  of  Australia)  Scientifically  Considered, 
100.1 ;  Thornton's  Circular  (No.  21),  1225  ; 
Tolls  or  Valuation  Roll,  272  ;  Unasked 
Advice,  161  ;  Report  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment for  the  Year  1872,  416 
Botley,  farming  around,  161 
Blackburn  Agricultural  Society,  1058 
Bradford  Abbas,  Professor  Buckman's  farm  at, 

89 
Brampton  Bryan  Co-operative  Farm,  1449 
Brazil,  on  emigration  to,  1292 
Brazils,  letter  from  a  working  man  in  the,  854 
Bread,  crying  for,  1380 
Breeding,  in-and-in,  190,  268 
Bremen   International  Agri-Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition, 1218 
Brercton,  the  Rev.  Canon,  on  county  education, 
194,  234 

Breton's  sewage  farm  report,  860 
Britannia  Farms,  Bedford,  the,  1286 
British  husbandry,  impediments  to  the  develop-  i 
ment  of,  193,  233 


Brogynton  farm  buildings,  188 
Brown,  Mr.  T.,  on  the  sheep-pox,  347 
Brown,  Mr.  W.,  on  middle-class  education,  1160 
Browne,  Professor,  on  cattle  diseases,  1065  ;   on 

the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  1224 
Brown's  shower-irrigator,  788,  890 
Bullock   grazing,    experiments    in,   at    Belstead 

Hall,  1252 
Butcher's  meat,  the  price  of,  307 
Butter,  bad,  994,  iiqo,  1223 
Butter1,  what  is  good  ?  1351 


Caird,  Mr.  James,  C.  B,,  on  land  improvement, 

I347>  J378 
Caldwell,  Mr.  H.  B.,  death  of,  161 
California  Beet-Sugar  Company,  1474 
Calves,  on  fattening,  730  ;  on  the  rearing  of,  446 
Canadian  farming,  485,  796,  1352,  1415,  1479 
Canary  Islands,  the  "  Tagasete  "  of  the,  1255 
Carriage  horse,  Mr.  Church  on  the,  1157 
Carter  &  Co.'s  root  show,  1574 
Cattle,  Dutch,  825  ;  Irish.  307  ;  Norfolk  Polled, 
1444  ;    Norfolk    Polled    at     Elmham,    1354  ; 
Norfolk  and    Suffolk    Red    Polled,    amended 
standard  description  of  the,  1608  ;  contagious 
diseases  among,  626 
Cattle  diseases,  Professor  Browne  on,  1065  ;  Mr. 

H.  M.  Jenkins  on,  690;  legislation  on,  934 
Cattle    Diseases  Committee,  the  report  of  the, 

1092 
Cattle  feeding,  scientific,  1644,  1714 
Cattle,  Gourds  as  food  for,  623 
Cattle  at  the  Hull  show,  996  ;  at  the  Smithfield 

Club  show,  1677,  1679 
Cattle  Insurance  Corporation,  a  national,  480 
Cattle  in  Italy,  the,  1259 
Cattle  judging  by  points,  12S6,  1507,  1613 
Cattle,  lead  poisoned,    1090;  on  making  up  for 

show,  1577 
Cattle  sales,  statistics  of,  1644 
Cattle,  sufferings  of,  in  steamboats  and  on  rail- 
ways, 854,  8q8 
Cattle  transit,  Irish,  486 
Cereals,  on  the  improvement  of,  889 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  on  the  operations  of, 
1608  ;  influence  of,  on  the  interests  of  tenant- 
farmers,  1649,  1711 
Chapman,  Mr.,  on  deep  draining,  557 
Charms  and  counter-charms,  1541 
Cheese  factories,  English,  1090 
Chemical  trade  for  1872,  report  of  the,  189 
Chemico-agricultural  station,  a,  379 
Chemistry,  agricultural,  81 
Cheshire,  small  farms  in,  1353 
Chicken  rearing  in  Sussex,  1249 
Children,  the  Act  regulating  the  employment  of, 

in  agriculture,  1348 
Chipping  Norton  assault  case,  891 
Chipping  Norton  magistrates,  the,  756 
Chevreul,    M.    Michel    Eugfene,    award   of  the 

Albert  gold  medal  to,  926 
Cholera,  Hop-pickers  and  the,  1068 
Church,  Professor,  on  the  scope  and  work  of  a 

chemical  agricultural  station,  379 
Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  50,  54 
Clarke,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  a  tax  on  meat,  517 
Clay  land  farming,  49 
Clay,  Mr.  Mechi's  yellow  plastic,  158 
Clay  soils,  the  draining  of,  624  ■ 

Clays,  undrained  yellow  and  plastic,  269 
Clays,  open  furrows  on  stifT  non-calcareous,  994 
Clayton   &  Shuttleworth's  straw  elevator,   302, 

1 158 
Clayton's  peat  machinery,  228 
Clover  Dodder,  1383 
Clover  seeds,  trade  prices  of,  331 
Cocksedge,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  Sugar-Beet,  1352 
Colonial  Wheat,  red  rust  in,  376,  626 
Colonial  wool  sales,  890 
Constable,  the  Rev.  John,  memoir  and  portrait 

of,  58 
Contagious   Diseases   (Animals)    Act,    the,   266, 

1089;  in  Scotland,  372  ;  Mr.  Grey  on,  592 
Contract,  freedom  of,  449  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner 

on,  1710 
Co-operation    in    agriculture,    an     example     of 

successful,  721 
Co-partnership  in  agriculture,  1612 
Carbett's  potato  lifter,  18 
Corbet's,  Mr.,   report  on  the  exhibition  of  live 

stock  at  Cardiff,  51 
Corn,  average  yield  of,  per  acre,  in  the  United 

States  in  1872,  153 
Corn  and  root  crops,  tabulated  reports  of  the, 

1121,  1123,  1156 
Corn  crop  of  1872,  the  deficient  yield  of  the,  82  ; 

Mr.  Scott's  estimate  of  the,  620 
Corn,  effects  of  various  manures  on,  958 
Corn  lifter,  Hughes' patent,  57 
Corn    market,    Mr,    H.    Kains-Jacksou    on    the 

probabilities  of  the,  691,  1122 
Corn  seed,  on  the  prevention  of  bird  attacks  on, 

'54°      . 
Corn,  spring  sown,  artificial  manures  for,  188 
Corn  trade  of  1872,  the,  190 
Cornwall,  bad  cottages  in,  ^o 
Cotswold  flocks,  hydrophobia  among,  273 


Cottage  building  in  Ireland,  933 
Cottages,  bad  in  Cornwall,  50  ;  damp,  22 
Cottages,   labourers',  1476  ;  Mr.  Edward  Eames 

on,    1090  ;    Messrs.  Teuton    St    Cronk's  plans 

of,    411  ;    unletable,    376  ;     for    the    working 

classes,  1159;  wooden,  158 
Cotter  farmers  of  Shetland,  the,  524,  559 
County  education,  188  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Brere- 

ton  on, 194,  234 
Covered  courts  for  cattle,  1547 
Cow,  daily  rations  of  a,  23  ;  food  for  the,  1481  ; 

the  keep  of  a,  897 
Cows  killed  from  eating  Yew,  54;  kindness  to 

milch,  1122  ;  overstocking  with  milk,  445,  522 
Cox,  Mr.,  on  agricultural  valuation,  415 
Cranes,    Aveling  &    Porter's  road  locomotive, 

1028 
Crops,   effects  of  soil  on,  446  :  the  most  valu-  . 

able,  1 196 
Crops,    appearance   of  the,  in   July,    1026;   in 

August,  1060,  1091,  1131 
Crops,  the  scourging  effect  of,  1380  ;  Mr.  T.  C. 

Scott  on  the,  1157 
Crystal    Palace  harvest  festival,   1378  ;  poultry 

show,  1575 
Cultivation,  deep,    159,  192,    1678,  1714  ;  deep 

or  shallow,  892,  962,  1031 
Custom  of  Surrey,  Mr.    W.   Street  on  the,    87, 

158 


D. 


Dairies,  Derbyshire  associated,  72:,  1219 

Damascus,  horses  and  cattle  of,  855 

Damp  cottages,  22 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  on  the  Game  Question,  227 

Daw,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  Malt  Tax,  159 

Deep  cultivation,  159,  192,  336,  5^5,  691,  1678, 

1714  ;  Mr.    Evershed   on,  119,   447  ;  and  the 

miner's  plough,  625 
Dent  Dent,  Mr.  J.,  M.P.,  portrait  and  memoir 

of,  445  ;  on  three  great  agricultural  interests, 

18 
Denton,   Mr.   Bailey,  on  the  storage  of  water, 

50,  663,  696 
Derbyshire  prize  farms,  1718 
Devon  and  Shorthorn  breeds,  a  comparison  be- 
tween, 264 
Devon  heifer,  Mr.  Senior's,  265 
Devon  ox,  Mr.  Overman's,  265 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  on  the  Meat  Supply 

and  the  Labour  Question,  1098 
Disease,  the  preventibility  of,  1506 
Dorsetshire,  improvements  in,  26 
Douglas,  Mr.,  on  the  heavy  losses  of  the  season 

of  1872,  627 
Drainage  and  steam  culture,  161 
Draining,  deep,  Mr.  Chapman  on,  557 
Drains,  soil  over,  555 
Drains,  spring,  and  gas  tar,  555 
Drains,  unblocked,  and  clear  waterways,  33 
Drill  potato  planter,  Wright's,  118 
Dunmore,  bursting  of  a  bog  at,  1474 
Dutch  cattle,  825 
Dutton,  Mr.  R.,  on  tenant-right,  900 


Eames,   Mr.    Edward,  on    labourers*    cottages, 

1090 
Eastern  States,  Wheat-growing  in  the,  236 
East   Lothian,  farm  labourers  and  farm  tenants 

in,  1035 
East  Lothian  lease,  the,  901 
Ebury,  Lord,  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 

labourer,  1186 
Economy  in  costly  manures,  20 
Edible  starches,  480 
Edmonds,  Mr,  on  the  labour  question,  899 


u,  269, 
Ir.   W. 


993;  middle-class,  Mr.  W.  Brown  on,  ii6j  ; 
of  coal  miners,  1036 

Eglwysnunyd,  the  live  stock  kept  at,  83 

Embankment  from  the  sea,  1719 

Emigration,  484,  621  ;  to  Brazil,  1292  ;  of 
farmers,  827 

Employer  and  employed,  the  relations  betweeri, 
753 

Engineers,  agricultural,  in  France,  236 

English  and  french  agriculture,  297 

English  cheese  factories,  1090 

English  Condensed  Milk  Company,  the,  760 

English  land  questiun,  the,  84,  1S7,  263 

Epidemics,  agricultural,  453 

Equity  v.  Common  Law,  447 

Erskine  v.  Adeane,  445,  926 

Esparto  grass  as  an  agricultural  crop,  1064 

Essex  Agricultural  Society,  822,  1378 

Estate  books,  591 

Estates,  amounts  charged  on,  409 

Evershed's,  Mr.,  doctrine,  IC26  ;  on  deep  culti- 
vation, 119  ;  and  Mr.  Mechi,  7^6  :  my  Dutch 
neighbour  and  the  horse-foot  pan,  302  ;  on  a 
pan  and  a  crop  of  Mangel,  267  ;  on  the  root 
and  the  soil,  660;  on  steam  cultivation,  85 ; 
on  subsoil  cultivation,  373  ;  Liebig  and  Para- 
celsus, 1738 

Ewes,  abortion  among,  50,  15?,  191 
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IX 


Ewes,  on  the  treatment  of  lambing,  301 
Exhibition,  in  the  International,  693 
Expenses,  harvest,  962 


Farm  accounts,  661 

Farm  book -keeping,  23,  413,  661 

Farm  buildings,  Brogynton,  188  ;  gas  for,  54, 
86,  117  ;  on  lighting,  229 

Farmer,  who  is  the  best?  991 

Farmers'  clubs,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and,  151 

Farmer's  difficulty,  the,  793,  827 

Farmers,  the  migration  of,  658,  695.  756,  795 

Farmers*  prospects  for  1873-4,  the,  1 192 

Farmers  and  the  coming  elections,  412 

Farming  around  Botley,  161  ;  in  Canada,  1415  ; 
on  clay  land,  49:  in  Hamburgh,  666  ;  New 
Orleans,  666  ;  in  Ireland,  twenty  years',  966  ; 
in  the  States,  small,  1221 

Farm  of  the  future,  the,  1409 

Farming,  the  future  of,  1411,  1446,  1479,  1710, 
1712  ;  for  large  families,  1064  ;  without 
manure,  1354  ;  profitable,  Mr.  C  Fisk  on,  270 

Farming  and  landowning,  the  joint  stock  prin- 
ciple in,  723 

Farm,  management  of  a  mixed,  1417 

Farm  Memoranda  :—  Agriculture  near  Athy, 
1291  ;  Ash  Hall,  near  Cowbrulge,  310:  Bally- 
waiter,  Co.  Down,  1419  ;  farming  around 
Botley,  161  :  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorsetshire, 
89  ;  Brampton  Bryan,  1449  ;  a  chemico-agri- 
cultural  station,  379  ;  Cottage  building  in  Ire- 
land, 934  ;  Cotter  farmers  of  Shetland,  the, 
524,  559  ;  East  Cumberland,  1617  ;  Derbyshire 
Prize  Farms,  1718;  Dorsetshire,  improve- 
ments in,  26  ;  Elmham,  Norfolk,  1354  ;  Eng- 
lish Condensed  Milk  Company,  760  ;  Garth- 
si  le  farm  improvements,  1133  ;  Mr.  William 
Griffith's  farm  at  Chirk,  1481  ;  Glen  Urquhart, 
124;  Hampshire,  829,  1291  ;  Major  Hallett's 
f.um  at  Brighton,  1068  ;  Hillhurst,  Compton, 
Canada,  197  ;  Hop  plantations,  488,  560,  62S, 
729,  S61,  1035,  1099,  1162,  1225,  1258,  1321, 
1651  :  twenty  years'  farming  in  Ireland,  966  ; 
Irish  agriculture,  830  ;  Duke  of  Leinster's 
farms,  1133 ;  London  Cattle  Market  and 
slaughter-houses,  1259;  East  Lothian  pros- 
pects, 933  ;  farm  labourers  and  farm  tenants 
in  East  Lothian,  1035  :  Madras  experimental 
farm,  1322;  Mains  of  Fordoun,  90;  Mag- 
gotland,  Carse  of  Gowrie,  1547  ;  Mr.  E.  J. 
Middleditch's  farm  near  Swindon,  1195 ; 
Market  gardening  near  Penzance,  57  :  Mr. 
Andrew  Price's  farm,  Eagley,  1481  ;  River- 
side lands,  Shannon,  236 :  Mr.  Rod  well's 
farm  too  years  ago,  453;  Rothamsted,  1353; 
sheep  farm,  the  largest  in  the  world,  1741  , 
farms  of  Mr.  James  Simson  in  Co.  Mayo, 
901  ;  small  farms  in  Cheshire,  1353  :  Stoke 
Park  near  Slough, '1099  ;  Sunk  Island,  Hull, 
1068;  Tiptree,  1163  ;  Mr.  Woodgate's 
poultry  yards,  1547:  Woolston,  25,  592,  1258, 
1448 
Farm,  the  prize,  Holderness,  1064 
Farm,  small,  how  to  judge  a,  1411 
Farm  labour,  Rev.  R.  D.  Owen  on,  964 
Farm  labourers,  and  cow  plots,  1121  ;  and  farm 

tenants  in  East  Lothian,  1035 
Farms,    the    Britannia,    1286:    large  or  small, 
154  ;  large  or  small,  Mr.  ]    Ford  on,  1447  ;  of 
Mr.  Jarnes  Simson  in  Co.  Mayo,  901 
Farm  servants  and  labourers,   Mr.  M'Combie, 

M.P.,  on,  269 
Farm  servants,  registers  of,  761 
Farm  systems,  large  and  small,  336,  342 
Farm  tenancies,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P. ,  on, 
1381  ;    discussion  on  Mr.  Howard's  paper  on, 
1410 
Farmyard  manure,  Mr.  Lingwood  on,  303 
Farmyards,  open,  and  lung  disease,  1739 
Fawcett,  Prof,  on  the  existing  amomahes  of  our 

rating  system,  958 
Feeding  cattle,  the  cost  of,  1064 
Fertilising  effects  of  mere  tillage,  1129 
Fever,    in  Leeds  traced   to  infected  milk,  189  ; 

outbreak  of,  in  Marylebone,  1121 
Fibre  question,  the,  266 

Fish,  Mr.  D.  T.,  on  land  drainage,  119  ;  on  the 
loss    of    force  in    agriculture,    724  ;    on    the 
weather,  18 
Fi     -.;  -  attain  plough,  661 
Fisk,  Mr.  C,  on  profitable  farming,  270 
Flax  crop  in  Ireland,  the,  1122 
Food,    French  analysis  of,    227  ;    influence  of, 

Food  prospects,  and  prices,  1223,  1315,  13S3, 
MM 

Fjyd  question,  the,  1473 

F  tod  supplies,  our,  123,  447 

Food  siatistics,  1411 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  1577  ;  number  of  cattle 
attacked  by,  in  Herefordshire,  226  ;  a  dis- 
covery, 1 187 

Foot-rot  paste,  59 

Ford,  Mr.  J  ,  on  large  or  small  farms,  1447 

Foreign  agriculture,  notes  on,  1612 

Foreign  Correspondence :  —  Berlin,  23,  55,  86, 
1094,  1415,  1543,  1577  ;  Cabana  de  los  Alamos, 
Buenos  Ayres,  827  ;  Canada  and  Virginia, 
1 192;  Foreign  Consols'  notes,  1224;  French 
harvest  and  its  consequences,  the,  1384  ;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  1320  ;  Kansas,  1614  ; 
Minnesing,  Ontario,  485,  796,  930,  994,  1095, 
1192,  1352,  1543. ,1649;  Richmond,  Va.,  1740; 
Sherbrook,  Lower  Canada,  1384  ;  Staunton, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  1131,  1577  ;  Switzerland, 
1714  ;  Toronto,  Canada,  414,  662  ;  Victoria, 
1543  ;  Vienna,  1383;  Virginia,  963 

Fowler,  Mr.  J.  K.,  on  the  present  aspect  of 
steam  cultivation,  523 

Fowler,  Mr.  W.,  M.P.,  on  free  trade  in  land, 
375-  4" 

France,  agricultural  education  in,  993  ;  agri- 
cultural engineers  in,  236  ;  value  of  the  crops 
of  cereals  in,  1250 

Fraser,  Mr.  H.  N.,  on  green  crops,  1032 

Freedom  of  contract,  449 

Free  trade  in  land,  481 

French  harvest  and  its  consequences,  1384 

French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  industry,  1442 

French  working  classes,  on  the  food  of  the,  1474 

Fuel,  artificial,  896 


Game,  amount  of,  sold  in  Great  Britain,  337 
Game  on  a  Lincolnshire  estate,  the,  1100 
Game    Law   Committee,  evidence  given  before 

the,  665  ;  report  of  the,  993,  1158,  1220 
Game  laws  in  relation  to  agriculture,  the,  n  30  ; 

Sheriff  Barclay  on  the,  445 
Game  question,  Earl  of  Dartmouth  on  the,  227 
Garthside  Farm  improvements,  1133 
Gas  for  farm  buildings,  53,  86,  117 
Geology,  water,  and  milk,  1288 
German  harvest  of  1872,  the,  55 
Gleanings,  agricultural,  453 
Glen  Urquhart,  improvements  in,  124 
Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Society,  1089 
Gloucestershire  Root  and  Grain  Society,  1419, 

1539 
Goats,  Angora,  517 
Gourds  as  food  for  cattle,  623 
Grass  and  green  crops  of  1872,  the,  152 
Grass  and  hay,  192 
Grass,  hay  45  per  cent,  of,  159 
Grass  land,  rolling  by  steam,  894 
Grass,  permanent,  54;  poisonous,  1191 
Grass  seeds,  on  the  sowing  of,  488 
Great  Britain,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of, 

116 
Green  crops,  Mr.  H.  N.  Fraser  on,  1032 
Greenslade's  self-moving  anchor,  724 
i;n;v,  Mr.,  <>n  (.\'iit.i.L;i"Us  Diseases,  592 
Grey,  Mr.  C.  G.,   on  Impediments  to  Agricul- 
tural Progress,  195 
Griffiths  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 

445 
Grubbers,  trial  of,  at  Rutherford,  758 
Guano,    adulteration   of,    1325  ;    deposits  of,  at 
Callao,  958:    native,    380;    varieties  of,  902  : 
Dr.  Voelcker  on  the  poverty  of,  488 


H. 


Hallett's,  Major,  farm  in  Brighton,  1068 

Hambridge's,  Mr.,  labourers,  791. 

Hamburgh,  farming  near,  666 

Hampshire  Down  sheep,  959 

Hants  and    Berks,   or  Royal    Counties    Show, 

89o  ,    . 

Hares  and  rabbits,  1453 
Hariff,  311 
Harrows,  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of, 

Harvest  and  the  crops,  Mr.   Sanderson  on  the, 

1189 
Harvest  dates  in  Warwickshire,  958 
Harvest  expenses,  962 
Harvest  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties, 

1159 

Harvest  weather,  effect  of  last  year  s,  337 

Harvest  work  and  labourer's,  1093 

Hay  from  Italian  Rye-grass,  53,  121 

Hay  is  45  per  cent,  of  grass?  159 

Heavy  land  management,  Mr.  H.  Wells  on,  55 

Hemp  cultivation  in  Ireland,  51 

Henderson's,  Mr.  James,  system  of  cattle 
feeding,  823 

Hen,  the  peripatetic,  410,  485 

Hens,  where  are  our?  157,  338,  522 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  1506,  1573  ; 
premiums  offered  by  the,  236 

Hillhurst,  Canada,  Mr.  Cochrane's  herd  of 
Shorthorns  at,  197 

Hill,  Rev.  H.,  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill,  759 

Hints  for  subsoilers,  483 

Holdaway,  Mr.,  on  the  produce  of  the  country, 
486 

Holderness,  the  prize  farm,  1064 

Holland,  Mr.  Edward,  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  690 

Hop-pickers  and  the  cholera,  1068 

Hops  produced  in  Southern  Tasmania,  755 

Hope,  Mr.  George,  complimentary  dinner  to, 
658  ;  proposed  testimonial  to,  444  ;  presenta- 
tion to,  1100,  173S  ;  on  land  improvement,  1444, 

Hope,  Mr.  John,  on  security  for  tenants'  capi- 
tal, 1479 

Hope's  Excelsior  stone  breaker  and  ore  crusher, 
1 190 

Horn  or  corn,  which  pays  best?  925 

Horse,  acreage  needed  by  the,  449 

Horse  breeding  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, 1320 

Horse,  the  carriage,  Mr.  Church  on,  1157 

Horse  keeping  for  hard  work,  1325 

Horse  labour,  tenant-right  and,  192 

Horse-power,  what  is  a?  553 

Horse  show,  Agricultural  Hall,  794  ;  at  the 
Alexandra  Park,  889  ;  at  Vienna,  1383 

Horse  slaughtering  at  Belle  Isle,  797 

Horses  and  cattle  of  Damascus,  855 

Horses,  alleged  scarcity  of,  273,  300,  1222,  1252, 
304  ;  Lord  Roseberry  on  the,  304  ;  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  on  the,  409  :  the  Lords  Committee  on  the, 
993  ;  report  of  the  Lords  Committee  on,  1027 

Horses,  the  number  of,  required  to  work  a  given 
area,  118 

Horses,  steam-power  and  labourers,  1129 

Hote'-keepers,  unscrupulous,  993 

Houses,  Norwegian,  121 

Howard,  Mr.  C,  on  Kohl  Rabi,  519 

Howard,  Mr.  James,  M  P.,  on  impediments  to 
the  development  of  British  husbandry,  193, 
233  ;  on  farm  tenancies,  1381 

Howard's  new  steam-culture  system,  788,  859; 
steam  tackle,  826;  new  reapers  and  mowers, 
1712 
Hughes'  patent  corn-lifter,  57 
Hull,  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at,  957,  991  ;  trial  of  implements  at,  963  ;  im- 
plements at,  99  j,  1000,  1028;  last  words  on 
the,  1025 

Human  excrement,  valuation  of,  1649 

Hutchinson's  Sockburn  Shorthorns,  928 
Huxtable,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon,  portrait 
and  memoir  of,  83 

Hydrophobia  among  Cotswold  flocks,  273 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill,  the,  928 


Implements  at  Hull,  963,  992,  1000;  at  Ply- 
mouth, 793  ;  at  Vienna,  694  ;  at  the  Smithfield 
Club,  1682 


Importation  of  food,  588 

Improvements,  compensation  for  unexhausted, 

230 
Income-tax,  the,  159 
Infected  animals   imported    during  September, 

1507 
International  Exhibition,  agriculture  at  the,  335  ; 

scientific  inventions  in  the,  1221 
Ireland,    Beetroot   cultivation    in,  231  ;  cottage 

building  in,  933  ;  20  years'  farming  in,  966  ; 

landlordism   in,    929  ;    number  and  value    of 

live  stock  in,   1281  ;  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of,  23 
Irish  agriculture,  830 
Irish  cattle,  307 
Irish  Land  Act,  the,  859 
Irish  tenant-farmer,  the,  757,  892 
Irish  tenants  and  the  Land  Act,  692,  827 
Isherwood  v.   Root :    the    four-course    system, 

967 
Italian  Rye-grass,  hay  from,  121 
Italy,  the  cattle  in,  1259 


Jackson,   Mr.  H.  Kains,  on  the  corn  trade  of 

1872,  190 
Jemmelt's  farm  account-books,  754 
Jenkins,  Mr.  H.  M.,  on  cattle  diseases,  690  ;  on 

the  large  and  small  farm  systems  compared, 

342 
Jersey  cattle,  Colonel  Wanng's  catalogue   of, 

1475 

Joint    stock    principle    in     farming   and    land- 
owning, 723 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  443 

Judging  by  points,  1286,  1507,  1613 


K. 

Kennan's  Clydorre  turnip  thinner,  1738] 
Kennard's,    Rev.      R.      B-,     white    Shorthorn 

heifer,  264,  1681 
Kennedy,  Mr.  James,  death  of,  489 
Kerrison,     Sir    Edward,     Bart. ,    portrait     and 

memoir  of,  1285 
Kindness  to  milk  cows,  1122 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  417 
Kohl  Rabi,   Mr.    G.  Street  on  the  cultivation 

of,  518 


Labour  difficulty,  the,  1057  ;  suggestions  for 
meeting  it,  1476 

Labour  in  the  future,  Mr.  John  Stapleton  on 
the  price  of,  1255 

Labour,  high  price  of,  761 

Labour  question,  the,  307,  1320,  1685  ;  Mr.  Ed- 
monds on  the,  899;  Mr.  T.  B.  Lloyd  Baker 
on  the,  268  ;  Mr.  Wilmot  on,  965 

Labourer,  the  agricultural,  19,  53,  821,  1033 ; 
and  his  remuneration,  1607 

Labourers  and  harvest  work,  1093 

Labourers,  Mr.  Hambridge's,  794  ;  the  Speaker's, 

I3r3 
Labourers'      cottages,      147,6,      1613  ;     Messrs. 

Teulon  &  Cronk's  plans  of,  411  ;  unletable,  376 
Labourers'  property  in  Poor's  rates,  1737 
Land  Act,  Irish  tenants  and  the,  692 
Land  drainage,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  on,  119 
Land,  free  tiade  in,  4S1  ;  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P., 

on,f375,  411 
Land,  on  the  improvement  of,  520  ;  in  Scotland, 

232 

Land  improvement,  Mr.  Caird,  C.  B. ,  on,  1347, 
1378  :  Mr.  Geo.  Hope's  evidence  on,  1444  ; 
the  Lord's  Committee  on,  753,  1025,  1062 

Land,  the  incidents  of  the,  340 

Land  laws,  22 

Landlord,  the  case  of  the,  374 

Landlordism  in  Ireland,  929 

Landlord  and  Tenants'  Act,  application  for 
loans  under  the,  1443 

Land4ord  and  Tenant  (England)  Bill,  337,  409, 
516,  657,  728,  895  ;  withdrawal  of  the,  926  ; 
and  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  552  ; 
Marquis  of  Bath  on  the,  754  ;  Mr.  W.  Fowler, 
M.P.,  on  the,  828  ;  Mr.  Horley,  jun.,  on  the, 
829;  Rev.  H.  Hill,  on  the,  759 

Land  laws,  Mr.  Tew  on  the,  376 

Landlord  and  tenant,  the  relations  between, 
444,  525 

Landlords  on  labourers  and  agricultural  im- 
provements, 927 

Landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  21  ;  import- 
ance of  a  union  between,  1417 

Land  occupancy  in  Scotland,  memorial  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on,  1478 

Land,  old,  infertdity  of,  1256 

Landowners  and  land  agents,  144* 

Landowners,  hints  to,  925 

Land  question,  the  English,  84,  1S7,  263 

Land,  rental  of,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
380 

Land,  settlements  of,  306 

Land  tenure  reform,  453,  625  :  Mr.  Scotson  on, 
160 

Lambing,  false  presentation  in,  311 

Lambing  season,  the,  266 

Lambs,  on  the  treatment  of  young,  301 

Large  and  small  farm  systems,  336,  342 

Lawrence  &  Co.'s  patent  capillary  milk  refrige- 
rator, 552 

Lawes,  Mr.,  on  Economy   in  Costly  Manures, 


20;  on  the  Wheat  Crop  of  1S73,  1349 
Lease,  an  agricultural,  479 ;  the  East 


Lothian, 


Liebig,  Baron,  death  of,  587 

Liebig  and  Paracelsus,  1738 

Lime,  tenant  right  in,  1255 

Lingwood,  Mr.,  on  farmyard  manure,  303 

Live  stock  kept  at  Eglwysnunyd,  83  ;  number 
of,  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land,  152  ;  are 
not  most  of  our  losses  by,  preventible,  1508  ; 
number  and  value  of  in  Ireland,  1282  ;  sani- 
tary conditions  of,  666 

Local  taxation,  191,  686;  Sir  M.  H.  Beach, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  on,  758  ;  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter on  the  unjust  incidence  of,  754  ;  remuner- 
ative and  non- remunerative,  967 


Locomotive  road  engine  and  waggon,  Aveling 

&  Porter's,  1508 
Locomotives  on  roads.  Bill  for  the  regulation  of, 

587 
London  cattle  market  and  slaughter-houses,  1258 
London  milk,  where  it  comes  from,  1153 
London  workhouses,  goods  supplied  to,  337,  449 
Longman,  Mr.  W. ,  on  the  best  means  of  dis* 

posing  of  the  straw  on  the  farm,  23 
Losses  of  the  season  1872,  the  heavy,  627 
Lothians,  loss  of  farm  capital  in  the,  153 
Love,  Mr.  Peter,  on  Peat  Utilisation,  1032 
Lowe,  Mr.,  and  the  Malt-tax  deputation,  305 


Macleod,  Mr.,  on  the  case  of  the  landlord, 
374 

Mains  of  Fordoun,  Turnip  growing  at,  90 

Malt-tax,  the,  122,  1614  ;  Mr.  J.  Daw  on  the, 
159  ;  deputations,  the  proposed,  153}  ;  deputa- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the,  85,  118  ;  deputation,  Mr.  Lowe  and  the, 
3°S 

Malt-tax,  the,  to  what  extent  will  its  repeal 
benefit  the  tenant-farmer  ?  306 

Mangel,  a  pan,  and  a  crop  of,  267 

Mangel,  Carter's  New  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard, 
726  ;  Suttons'  Golden  Tankard,  661 

Man  as  good  as  a  sheep,  a,  721,  795 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  on  Canada,  1251 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  Society,  1251 

Manure,  a  new,  337;  farming  without,  1354; 
farmyard,  303 

Manures,  adulterated,  757  ;  artificial,  587  ;  arti- 
ficial, for  spring  sown  corn,  1S8 ;  costly, 
economy  in,  20  :  Mr.  Alfred  Sibson  on,  1540 

Manuring,  artificial,  the  economy  of,  591,  622  ; 
autumn  and  spring,  824 

March,  agricultural  work  in,  407 

Mares  and  foals,  86 

Market  gardening  near  Penzance,  57 

Marsden's  stone  breaker,  1028 

Marshall's  straw  elevator,  303 

Marylebone,  outbreak  of  fever  in,  1121  ;  typhoid 
attack  in,  1185 

M'Combie,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  farm  servants  and 
labourers,  269 

Meat,  preserved,  report  on,  1063 

Meat  supply,  our,  232,  795  ;  and  the  labour 
question,  1098 

Meat,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke  on  a  tax  on,  517 

Mechi,  Mr.,  agricultural  correspondence  by, 
959  ;  on  agricultural  improvement,  11S  ;  on 
agricultural  memoranda,  446  ;  balance-sheet 
for  1872,  i2i  ;  on  deep  cultivation,  691  ;  on 
emigration,  621  ;  on  free  trade  in  land,  481  ; 
on  large  or  small  farms,  154  ;  notes  by,  859  ; 
on  sewaged  grass  and  haymaking,  373 

Michaelmas  averages  :  corn  rents,  1446 

Midland  Counties'  annual  show  at  Birmingham, 
1646 

Migration  of  farmers,  the,  658,  695,  756,  795 

Miles,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  portrait  and  memoir 
of,  6*2  1 

Milk  and  cheese,  1609 

Milk  adulteration,  punishments  for,  in  Dublin, 
18 

Milk  sold  in  Belfast,  analyses  of,  141 1 

Milk,  infected,  cause  of  fever  in  Leeds,  189 

Milk,  London,  where  it  comes  from,  1153 

Milk,  the  rise  in  the  price  of,  1346 

Milk,  the  odour  of,  1611 

Milk  refrigerator,  Lawrence  &  Co.'s  patent 
capillary,  552 

Milking  and  care  of  milk,  893 

Milking,  hints  on,  1254 

Milking  Machine  Company,  the,  1679 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  wanted  a,  1217 

M'Lagan,  Mr.  P.,  M.P.,  on  the  Turnip  crop, 
858 

Moles,  a  plea  for,  162 

Morton,  Mr.  John,  portrait  and  memoir  of  the 
late,  1346 

Mowers  and  reapers,  Howard's,  1712  ;  Nichol- 
son's, 1190  ;  Wood's  new,  856 

Mules  and  asses,  on  the  uses  of,  in  agriculture, 
410 

Mushrooms,  1383 

Mustard  seed,  the  white,  1411 


Neild,  Mr.  Henry,  extract  from  the  diary  of, 

266 
Neville,   Rev.   C,    on  the  Tenant    Right    Bill, 

728 
New  Forest,  Wheat  grown  in  the,  141 1 
New  Orleans,  farming  at,  666 
New    York    Mills  sale,    1377,   1412,    1540,  1614, 

1649;    Mr.    Carr's   explanation,    M44>    15lA- 

explanation  from  Mr.  Campbell,  i6o3 
Nicholson's  combined  reaper  and  mower,  1190 
Norfolk  polled  cattle,  1444  ;  at  Elmham,  1354 
Northern  Agricultural  Society's  annual  meeting, 

1058 
Norwegian  houses,  121 


o. 


Oats,  cultivated,  689 

Obituary  : — Aitchison,    Mr.,    of  Linhope,    593  ; 

Caldwell,    Mr.    H.    B.,    161;  Kennedy,    Mr. 

James,  489  ;  Liebig,  Baron,    587  ;  Paget,  Mr. 

Charles,  1450  ;  Stevenson,  Mr,  Charles,  1475 
Osier  culture,  453 

Owen,  Rev.  R.  D.,  on  farm  labour,  964 
Oxford,  the  Bishop  of,  on  the  duty  of  the  Church 

in  reference  to  strikes  and  labour,  1413 
Ox,  the  career  of  a  prize,  1346 


P. 

Paget,  Mr.  C.,  death  of,  1450 

Palm  kernel  meal,    on  the  value  of  the  manure 

produced  by,  117 
Pan,  breaking  the,  1131 
Pan,  a,  and  a  crop  of  Maneel,  267 
Papers  read  at  Farmers'  Clubs,   Mr.   Baker  on, 

24 
Parliamentary  announcements,  226 
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Parochial  taxation,  T031 

Payne's  merchants'  ledger,  661 

Peat  for  fuel,  machinery  for  the  making  of,  189 

Peat  machinery,  Clayton's,  228 

Peat  pulping,  260 

Peat  utilisation,  Mr.  Peter  Love  on,  1032 

Perkin's  straw  elevator,  303 

Permanent  grass,  54 

Pheasants,  521 

Pigs,    on  the    feeding   of,    853  ;    and    profitable 

farming,    305  ;     practical    facts    adduced    by 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert's   experiments   in 

feeding,  53 
Pigs,  how  to  tell  the  age  of,  153 
Pigs  at  the  Hull  show,  999 
Piraeus,  agriculture  in  the,  417 
Pleuro-pneumonia,    in    Australia,    1318  ;  in  the 

county  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  on, 

1026;  the  new  orders  on,  1251 
Plough    and    subsoiler,    Ransome's    combined, 

1094 
Ploughs,  Howard's  double-furrow,  961 
Ploughing  engines,  Aveling's  right  and  left  hand, 

1002 
Ploughing,  subsoil,  268 

Plymouth,  agricultural  meeting  at,  787,  790 
Pinnock's  catechism  of  the  English  land  ques- 
tion :  cross-examination  of  the  mole,  52,  84 
Poor,  the,  and  their  caterers,  337,  449 
Pope,  Mr,  John,  death  of,  561 
Pork  curing,  231 
Potato   crop,   the  fall    of  rain  as  affecting  the, 

1542  ;  Mr.  Scott's  estimate  of  the,  1608 
Potatos,    how   to  cultivate,    451,    1574;  Mr.  S. 

Bennett  on,  301  ;  autumn  planting  of,  1614 
Potato  disease,  the,    54,  86,411,447;  Professor 

Church's  remarks  on  Colonel  Grant's  circular 

on  the,  693  ;  sulphur  v,  the,  1156,  1192 
Potatos  grown  in  the  States,  weight  of,  1644 
Potatos,  how  to  dig,  18 
Potato  lifter,  Corbett's,  18 
Potato  planter,  Wright's,  118 
Potato  ploughs  and  diggers,  trial  of,  1384 
Poultry,  1543  ;  on  feeding,  892 
Poultry  breeding  and  fattening  in  Sussex,  1249 
Poultry  and  damage  to  the  crops,  962 
Poultry  keeping,  159;  for  profit,  1614 
Poultry  show.  Crystal  Palace,  1575 
Practice  and  science,  58 

Premiums  offered  by  the  Highland  Society,  236 
Preserved  meat,  report  on,  1063 
Prices  of  produce  from  the  early  part  of  the  last 

century  to  the  present  time,  301 
Prices  of  seeds,  121,  191,  269,  306 
Produce  of  the  country,  the,  486 
Public  Health  Act,  the,  1321 
Pulper,  the,  1547 
Pulping  of  Turnips,  on  the,  119,  190 


Ram  sales,  1090,  1122,  1155,  1187,  1218,  1283, 
'3151  1349.  M44  :  Lincolnshire,  synopsis  of, 
1378 

Ransome's  combined  plough  and  subsoiler, 
1094;  straw-burning  engine,  1645;  threshing 
machine,  339,  482 

Raphanus  maritimus,  pods  of,  found  in  seed 
Wheat,  1574 

Rating  (Liability  and  Value)  Bill,  the,  1038 

Rating  system,  existing  anomalies  of  our,  958 

Rats,  2000  in  one  stack,  1031 

Read,  Mr.  C.  S-,  M.P.,  on  the  agricultural 
position,  154  ;  on  the  Threshing  Machines 
Bill,  1093  ;  on  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
the  Poor-law,  1685  :  on  the  labourer's  property 
in  poor's-rates,  1737  ;  on  recent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, 1739 

Ready  profit  Shorthorns,  1004 

Reaper  and  mower,  Nicholson's  combined,  1190 

Reapers  and  mowers,  Howard's,  1712 

Reaping  machine,  a  new,  518 

Reaping  machine  trials  in  Scotland,  1314 

Red  rust  in  Kent,  1378;  in  colonial  Wheat,  376, 
626 

Reformatories,  1195 

Register  of  farm  servants,  761 

Rent,    profits,  wages,    Professor  Wrightson  on, 

52 
Riverside  lands  :  Shannon,  236 
Road  rollers,  Aveling  &  Porters '5  steam,  894 
Road   locomotive  engine  and  train,  Aveling  S: 

Porter's,  106 1 
Roberts,  Mr.  C.  G. ,  on  the  economy  of  artificial 

manuring,  591,  622 
Robey  &    Co.'s    steam-engine   and    threshing- 
machine,  1610 
Rock  estate,  farming  on  the,  82r 
Root  and  the  soil,  the,  483,  660,  725 
Root  cultivation,  Mr.  Witherb  on,  450 
Root  shows,  the,  1609 
Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  787, 

890 
Royal  Agricultural  College  prize  list,  893 
Royal   Agricultural  Society,  the,  and  farmers' 

clubs,  151 
Royal    Agricultural    I  mprovement    Society    of 

Ireland,  1442 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  23 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  443 
Royal  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  854 


Sabine,  Mr.  Clement,  on  Angora  goats,  517 

Sale,  the  Rev.  C.  H.,  on  the  sanitary  law, 
1194 

Salt  for  sheep,  1325 

Sanderson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  weather  during 
December,  18 

Sanitary  condition  of  live  stock,  666 

Sanitary  law,  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  on  the,  1194 

Savings  banks  for  the  working  classes,  854 

Scottish  wools,  1029 

Scotland,  agricultural  losses  in,  481 ;  land  im- 
provement in,  232 

Scotson,  Mr.,  on  land  tenure,  160 

Sea,  embankment  from  the,  1719 

Seed  growing,  898 

Seeds,  prices  of,  121,  ioi,  269,  306 

Seed  trade,  synonyms  in  the,  661 

Settlements  of  land,  306 

Sewage  and  milk,  1415,  1445,  1479 

Sewage  on  cracking  non-calcareous  clays,  897 


Sewage  difficulty,  the,  1288 

Sewage  farm  at  Cheltenham,  1608 

Sewage  farming,  860,  1505  ;  will  it  pay?  1511, 

J543.  i577f  1649  ;  why  should  it  not  pay?  1613, 
„  >739 
Sewage  grass,    coarse,    1320;    and  haymaking, 

373;  wholesomeness  of,  1155,  1188 
Sewage  grown  produce,  1223 
Sewage    irrigation,    82,    1386  ;   and  agricultural 

maxima,  121 
Sewage  question,  the,  1253,  1315 
Sewage  utilisation  at  Leeds,  1282 
Shannon  ;  river-side  lands,  236 
Sheep,  the  Border  Leicester  breed  of,  1378  :  Mr. 

R.    Corner's  Devon  Longwools,   960  ;  Oxford 

Down     and    Shropshires,    1575 ;     Hampshire 

Down,  959 
Sheep  or  the  deer,  the,  629 
Sheep  dip,  a  new,  1413,  1479 

Sheep,  improvement  of,  noticed  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Show,  227  ;  a  man  as  good  as  a, 

721,  795 
Sheep  and  men,  struggle  between,  823 
Sheep    at    the    Hull    show,    998  ;    portraits    of 

Hampshire  Down,  1219 
Sheep  pox,  Mr,  T.    Brown  on  the,  341  ;  and  the 

action  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 

408,  481 
Sheep  sales,  1060,  1251  ;  statistics  of,  1645 
Sheep,  salt  for,  1325 
Sheep  shears,  French,  1710 
Sheep,  water  for,  898 

Sheep,  Mr.  H.  Woods  on  the  diseases  of,  337 
Shetland,  the  cotter  farmers  of,  524,  559,  6tj 
Ships'  holds,  cattle  in,  446 
Shootings  in  the  Highlands,  the  value  of,  489 
Shorthorn  literature,  1446 

Shorthorns :—  Mr.  Attenborough's  sale,  722; 
Captain  Aveling's  sale  of,  691  ;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Barnes'  sale  of,  1283  ;  Baron  Oxford  6th,  pur- 
chase of,  by  Sir  Wilfred  Law  son,  723  ;  Lord 
Bective's  catalogue  of,  1026  ;  Bingley  Hall 
show  and  sale  of,  336,  572  ;  "  blue  blood"  in, 
1540;  Mr.  W.  Bolton's  sale  of,  372;  the 
Brandsby  herd  of,  1283  ;  Mr."H.  A.  Brassey's 
sale  of,  409,  517  ;  Broadmoor  herd,  the,  691, 
755  ;  Messrs.  Canning's  sale  of,  1314  :  Sir 
William  de  Capell  Brooke's  sale  of,  1187  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Chapman's  sale  of,  621,  722,  1738  ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Cheney's  sale  of,  926,  958,  993  ;  Mr. 
Cheney's  new  herd,  1090  ;  ChMdwick  Hall 
sale  of,  1443,  1448,  1507,  1540;  Mr.  Cochran e's 
herd  of,  in  Canada,  197  ;  Mr.  Pavin  Davis' 
herd,  notes  on,  1443  ;  Devons  and  Shorthorns, 
a  comparison,  264  ;  Mr,  Downing'*  sale  of, 
1315;  8th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  1645;  ntb 
Duchess  of  Oneida,  birth  of,  1507  ;  25th  Duke 
of  Oxford,  sale  of,  373  ;  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety's show  of,  552  ;  Mr  A.  Dugdale's  sale  of, 
G57  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan's  sale  of,  517,620; 
Dunmore  herd,  the,  481  ;  Mr.  C.  O.  Eaton's 
sale  of,  588  ;  Lord  Exeter's  Telemachus  (por- 
trait of),  996  ;  Mr.  W.  Faulkner's  sale  of,  373  ; 
Earl  of  Faversham's  white  ox,  20  ;  Lord  Fitz- 
harding's  sale  of,  1349:  sale  of  the  late  Mr. 
Game's,  691,  755,  1411  ;  Mr.  Gibbons'  sale  of, 
481  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hetherington's  sale  of,  855, 
892,  959  ;  Holker  herd,  notes  from  the,  1645  ; 
Hutchinson's  Sockburn  herd,  928;  Rev.  R.  B. 
Kennard's  white  heifer,  264,  1681  ;  Kingscote 
herd,  news  from  the,  588  ;  Lightburne  Park,  sale 
of,  552  ;  Mr.  Linton's  Lord  Irwin  (portrait  of), 
997  ;  Mr.  MacDougall's  Australian  herd  of, 
517  ;  New  York  Mills  sale  of,  755,  1 154,  12S3, 
1348  ;  Lord  Penrhyn's  sale  of,  588,  691  ;  Lady 
Emily  Pigot's  yearling  bull  Rapid,  1059 ; 
principal  sales  of,  during  the  year  1872,  20  ; 
"ready  profit,"  1004  ;  Rothersthorpe  sale  of, 
446  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's  sale  of,  1059,  1122  ; 
Siddington  herd,  notes  from  the,  657  ;  Lord 
Southampton's  sale  of,  337,  373  ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Staniforth's  sale  of,  481  ;  statistics  of  the 
year's  sales  of,  1644  ;  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
B.  Stopford  Sackville's  herd,  1187  ;  Mr. 
Stratton's  "Jack  Frost,"  portrait  of,  999  ; 
Taverham  Hall  herd,  the,  1251,  1314  ;  Thorn- 
ton's Circular,  301  ;  Col.  Towneley's  sale  of,  373, 
588,  657  ;  Whittlebury  sale  of,  446  ;  Sir  J. 
Whitworth's  sale  of,  1378  ;  Mr.  Wiley's  sale 
of,  1349  ;  Captain  Winnall's  sale  of,  446,  620 

Shower  irrigator,  Brown's,  788,  890 

Shows  v.  Science,  128S 

Silber's  system  of  lighting,  229 

Simson's,  Mr.  James,  farms  in  Co.  Mayo,  901 

Smith,  Fowler  and  Fisken,  413 

Smith's,  Mr.  William,  autumn  work,  1314 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sub- 
soil, 155  ;  farming,  1089;  on  fertility  in 
subsoils,  230;  on  steam  cultivation,  120;  on 
subsoil  cultivation,  268  ;  versus  Eversbed, 
307.  336,  413.  485 

Societies  : — 

Aberdeen,  1545 

Banffshire,  1194 

Bath  and  West  of  England,  193,  1095, 
1649;  Plymouth  show,  790,  822 

Bedfordshire,  193,  233,  378,  1446 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  1255 

Birmingham,  695 

Boroughbridge,  1194 

Buckinghamshire,  1320 

Carmarthenshire,  1615 

Essex,  308,  822 

Gloucestershire,  1065 

Great  Braxted  Labourers'  Friend.  1416 

Hertfordshire,  933 

Highland  and  Agricultural,  122,  232,  522, 
758,  931,  1545, 1716  ;  the  exhibition  at  Stirling, 
1096,  1 1 32 

Inventors'  Institute,  1032 

Kingscote,  1161 

Leicestersbire,  106$ 

Manchester  and  Liverpool,  1289 

Royal  Agricultural  College  Club,  1718 

Royal  Agricultural  of  England  : — Monthly 
Council  meetings,  192,  340,  485,  662,  796,  930, 
1095,  1312, 1684,  1714  ;  general  meeting  in  May, 
727  ;  general  meeting  in  December,  1614  ; 
annual  meeting,  757  ;  Hull  meeting,  963,  995  ; 
trial  of  potato  plough  and  diggers,  1384 

Royal  Agricultural  of  Ireland,  1289,  1741 

Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  of  Ire- 
land, 1133 

Royal  Dublin,  486,  556 

Smithfield  Club,  234,  1545,  1679,  17 19, 
1738  ;  annual  meeting,  1686 


Surveyors'  Institute,  860 
Turriff,  1256 
Vale  of  Alford,  269 
Wayland,  307,  1290 
Yorkshire  Agricultural,  1097 

Chambers  of  Agriculture  : — 

Central,  188,  337,  516,  656,  822,  1313,  1684 

Cheshire,  900 

Cirencester,  758,  899,  1649 

Devonshire,  159 

Grantham,  728 

Monmouthshire,  759 

Nottinghamshire,  728,  1578 

Scottish,  1193 

Shropshire,  270 

Surrey,  87 

Swindon,  556 

West  Norfolk,  341 

Farmers'  Clubs  : — 
Blandford,  1417,  1579 
Bodenham,  558 
Boroughbridge,  964,  1447 
Botley,  450,  486 
Brampton,  1032 
Easter  Ross,  376,  1311 
Guildford.  87 
Haddington,  627 
Hexham,  123,  195,593,  1479 
Kingscote,  415 
Lancashire,  160 
Lavcnham,  24,  308 

London,  194,  234,  342,  523,  663,  696,  1684 
Maidstone,  1034,  10.65,  1224,  1321 
Midland,  1385 
Morayshire,  451 
Norton,  1098 
Staindrop,  1417 

Stowmarket,  55,  270,  557,  759,  1352 
Tunbridge  Wells,  965 
Wester  Ross,  56 
Winfrith,  23 

Soil  over  drains,  555 

Soil,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the,  116 

Soil,  horse-trodden,  search  for  a  "  pan  "  in,  226 

Soil,  the  "  pan"  below  the,  159 

Soil,  the  root  and  the,  483 

Speaker's  labourers,  the,  1313,  1415 

Spooner,  Mr.  W.   C  ,  on  freedom  of  contract, 

1710 
Stapleton,  Mr.  John,  on  the  price  of  labour  in 

the  future,  1255 
Starches,  edible,  480 
Statistics,   agricultural,  117,   371,  408,  418,524, 

623,  692,  1255 
Statute  fairs,  232 

Steam  cultivation  in  Cheshire,  727 
Steam  cultivation,    Mr.    Evershed  on,    85  ;  Mr. 
W.  Smith  on,  120;  the  present  aspect  of,5i5  ; 
Mr.    J.    K     Fowler   on,    523  ;  drainage  and, 
161  ;  Howard's  new  system  of,  7S8,  859 
Steam-engine  flues,  695 
Steam  locomotive  road  traffic,  1507 
Steam-plough  in  Wiltshire,  a  day  with  the,  1609 
Steam  ploughing  and  cultivating  at  Hull,  1001 
Steam-power  culture,  1352 
Steam,  rolling  grass  land  by,  894 
Steam  tillage,  1131 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Charles,  death  of,  1474  ;  memoir 

of,  1475 
Stewart,  Mr.  E.  W,,  on  cooking  straw,  380 
Stirling,    Highland    and  Agricultural    Society's 

show  at,  1096 
Stock-keeping,  the  present  system  of,  1475 
Stock,  on  the  treatment  of  young,  1314 
Stone-breaker,   Hope's    Excelsior,   1 190 ;  Mars- 
den's,  1028 
Stone  manufacture,  patent,  152 
Storage  of  water,  Mr.    B.  Denton  on  the,  655, 

663,  696 
Strange,  Mr.,  on  the  agricultural  labourer,  554 
Straw-burning  engine,  Ransome  &  Co.'s,  1645 
Straw,  on  cooking,  380 
Straw  elevators,  302  ;  Clayton  S:  Shuttleworth's, 

1158 
Straw  on  the  farm,  on  the  best  means  of  dis- 
posing of,  23 
Street,  Mr.  G. ,  on  the  culture  of  Kohl  Rabi,  518 
Street,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  custom  of  Surrey,  87 
Strikes  and  labour,  1413 
Subsoil  cultivation,  268,  306,  340,  695,  1160;  Mr. 

Evershed  on,  373  ;  Mr,  W.  Smith  on,  155 
Subsoil  and  its  doctors,  the,  1575,  1683 
Subsoil  discussions,  our,  1645 
Subsoilers,  hints  for,  483 

Subsoiling,  232  ;  the  benefits  of,  1058  ;  unneces- 
sary (?),  555 
Subsoil,  Mr.  Evershed  on  the,  1092  ;  reliance  on 

the,  859 
Subsoil  ploughing,  268 
Subsoils,  fertility  in,  230 
Subsoils  and  subsoils,  929 
Subsoils,  variable,  307 
Subsoil,  tillage  of  the,  igt 
Sugar-Beet,    Mr.    J.    S.    Cocksedge   on,    1352  ; 

culture  of,  on  the  Continent,  587 
Sugar-Beet,  Irish  grown,  on  the  composition  of, 

*574 
Sugar  duties,  Mr.  White,  M.P.,  on  the  abolition 

of  the,  1411 
Sulphur  v.  Potato  disease,  1156,  1192 
Sunk  Island,  Hull,  1068 
Surrey,  the  custom  of,  158 
Swede  growing,  Mr.  Evcrshed's,  376 


"  Tagasate"    of    the    Canary    Islands,     the, 

Tasker's  straw-elevator,  1158 
Tasmania,  Southern,  Hops  produced  in,  755 
Taxation,  local,  656  ;  parochial,   1031 
Temperature  of  the  week  ending  May  18,  722 
Tenant-farmer,    the   position   of  the,    551  ;    the 

Irish,  757,  892 
Tenant-farmers'   association,    a   proposed,    265  ; 

League,  19c 
Tenant-right,  on,  6ui,   S26  ;  definition  of,  1541, 

1576 
Tenant  Right  Bill,  265,  489.  585,  589,  728 
Tenant-right,    Mr.   Adam  on,    56  ;    Mr.  W.    E. 

Bear  on,  156;    Mr.  W.  Biddell  on,  308;    Mr. 

Davies  on,  1615  ;  Mr.  R.  Dutton  on,  900 
I  Tenant-right  and  horse  labour,  192 


Tenant-right  in  lime,  1255 
Ten  mt-right,  Ulster,  755,  824,  857,  960,  1060 
Tenants'  capital,  security  for,  1479 
Tew,  Mr.,  on  the  land  laws,  376 
Thetford  wool  fair,  1098 
Thick  sowing  and  laid  crops,  1032 
Thomson,  Mr.  R.  W.,  C.E.,  death  of,  4*7 
Threshing  machine,  Ransome  &  Co.'s,  339,  482  ; 

Wilder's  patent  self-feeding  apparatus  fixed  to 

a,  482 
Threshing    Machine    Bill,     1093  ;    Mr.    C.    S. 

Read,  M.P  ,  on  the,  1093 
Tillage,  fertilising  effects  of  mere,  1129 
Tillage  of  the  subsoil,  191 
Time  works  wonders,  1187 
Tiptree    balance-sheet  for    1872,    121  ;    Tiptree 

Hall  Farm,  40S  ;  a  walk  over  the  farm,  518 
Ttthe  Commissioners'  report,  481 
Tithe  commutation,  115 
Tithe  settlement,  unsettlement  of  the,  226 
Traction  Engines,   Bill  for  the  regulation  of,  on 

common  roads,  722  * 

Trees,  trenching  for,  723 
Trespass,  the  right  to,  231 
Trye  v.  Duke  of  Leinster,  1386 
Turf-bog  in  Ireland,  691 
Turnip  crop  continuously,  the,  1319.  1352 
Turnip  crop,    Mr.    P.  M'Lagan,  MP.,  on  the, 

858 
Turnip  crop,  the  best  manuring  for  the,  1026 
Turnip  growing  at  the  Mains  of  Fordoun,  93 
Turnip  sales  in  the  Lothians,  1282 
Turnip  thinner,  Kennan's  Clydone,  1738 
Turnips,  1542  ;  on  the  pulping  of,  119,  190 
Turnpike  roads,  on  the  maintenance  of,  1218 


Ulster  tenant-right,  755,  857,  824,  960,  1060 
Unexhausted  improvements  :  Bergin  v.   Casey, 

i°59  .       e 

Unexhausted  improvements,   compensation  tor, 

230 


Verdon's,  Mr.,  evidence  before  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Committee.  722 

Vernon,  Lord,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  8qr 

Veterinary  department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
report  of  the,  372 

Vienna  International  Exhibition,  657  ;  Inter- 
national cattle  show  to  be  held  at,  226  ;  the 
International  Congress  of  agriculturists  and 
foresters  at,  1094  ;  implements  at,  694  ;  exhi- 
bition of  English  stock  at.  754  :  corn  and 
seed  market  at,  1058;  awards  at,  823;  exhi- 
bitors who  received  rewards  at,  1186 

Virginia,  agriculturists  in,  826 


\V. 

Wages,  agricultural,  in  the  North,  1577,  1683 
1714  ;  in  Staffordshire.  1740 

Walker,  Mr.,  on  the  infertility  of  old  land,  1256 

Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  854 

Warwickshire,  harvest  dates  in,  95S 

Water,  the  storage  of,  50 ;  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
on,  655,  663 

Water  for  sheep,  898 

Waterways,  clear,  and  unblocked  drains,  23 

Weald,  go  to  the,  1094 

Weather,  the,  299  ;  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  on  the,  18  ; 
Mr.  James  Sanderson  on  the,  during  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  18 

Weather  and  the  crops,  the,  1281,  1285 

Weather   proverbs,  Wiltshire,  1317,  t35° 

Weeds,  1415,  1419  ;  in  the  North.  1036;  on  the 
prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  1345 

Welby  Mr.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  on  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  728 

Wells,  Mr.  Henry,  on  heavy  land  management, 

55 

Wheat  blight,  1154 

Wheat,  colonial,  red  rust  in,  376,  6z6 

Wheat  for  seed,  preparation  of,  231 

Wheat  growing  in  the  Eastern  States,  236 

Wheat  hoeing  on  light  land,  447 

Wheat  crop  of  1873,  Mr.  Lawes  on  the,  1349  1 
Mr.  Kains-Jackson's  estimate  of  the,  1314 : 
Mr.  Sanderson's  estimate  of  the,  1186,  1189 

Wheat  crops  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  Lon- 
don, 555 

Wheat,  the  yield  of,  ngi 

Wheat-leaf  destroying  larval,  994 

Wheat,  illustrations  of  the  results  of  thick,  thm, 
and  medium  sowing,  899 

Who  breaks,  pays,  1614 

Who  is  the  best  farmer,  991 

Wilder's  patent  self-feeding  apparatus  fixed  to  a 
threshing-machine,  482 

Wiley,  Mr.,  of  Brandsby,  retirement  of,  1283 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  on  our  food  supplies,  123 

Wilmot,  Mr.,  on  the  labour  question,  965 

Wilson,  Mr.  John,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  153 

Wilson,  Mr.  R-  B.,  on  Scottish  wools,  1029 

Winter,  a  lesson  of  the  late,  520 

Withers,  Mr.,  on  root  cultivation,  450 

Wooden  cottages,  158 

Woods,  Mr.  H.,  on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  337 

Wood's  new  mowers  and  reapers,  856 

Wool  sales,  colonial,  890 

Wools,  Scottish,  1029 

Woolston  blockaded,  339 ;  cultivation,  592 ; 
doings,  336;  farming,  25,  1258;  the  "  pan  " 
at,  192;  sayings  and  doings,  450;  soil,  the 
quality  of  the,  521  ;  subsoils,  555,  626,  661 

Wnrccstershire  Agricultural  Society,  1122 

"  Worthy  of  his  hire,"  1414 

Wright's  drill  potato  planter,  118 

Wrightson,  Professor,  on  agricultural  relations, 
21  ;  on  rent,  profits,  wages,  52 


Y. 

Yards,  covered,  and  enclosed,  591 

Yew,  cows  killed  from  eating,  54 

Yew,  green,  poisonous,  86 

Yool,  Mr.,  on  the  cultivation  of  Totatos,  451 

Yull's  patent  reaper  and  fodder  cutter,  518 
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XI 


LIST  OF  WOODCUTS   IN   THE   PRESENT  VOLUME. 


Agarics,  abnormal,  ioif> 

Agave  house  at  Mr.  Peacock's,  879 

Agave  Gilbeyi,  1305 

Agave  Peacockii,  1400 

Agriculturists,  Noteworthy  : — Constable,  the 
Rev.  John,  51;  Dent  Dent,  Mr.  J.,  M.P. 
445  ;  Holland,  Edward,  Esq  ,  993  ;  Hope, 
Mr.  George,  659  ;  Huxtable,  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon, 83  ;  Liebig,  Baron,  589  ;  Miles,  Sir 
William,  Bart.,  621  ;  Morton,  Mr.  John,  1347  ; 
Kerrison,  Sir  Edward,  Bart,  1285  ;  Vernon, 
Lord,  891  ;  Wilson,  Mr.  John,  153 

Aloe  dichotoma  in  Namaqualand,  713 

Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  spathe  and  spadix,  leaf 
and  details  of,  609 

Anchor,  Greenslade's  self-moving,  724  ;  How- 
ard's, 78S 

Anderson- H en ry,  Isaac,  portrait,  399 

Anemone  hepatica  marmorata,  645 

Angracum  eburneum  superbum,  217  ;  sesquipe- 
dale,  a  fine  specimen  of,  255 

Apion  apricans,  Parley  leaves  eaten  by,  1273 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  1501 

Araucaria  Bidwilln,  cone  of,  361 

Araucaria,  a  monoecious,  291 

Artichoke,  varieties  of,  1080 

Artist  under  difficulties,  747 

Aristolochia  floribunda,  949 

Ash's  patent  ice-safe,  812 

Astrotricha  pterocarpa,  775 

Aveling  &  Porter's  right  and  left  hand  plough- 
ing engines,  1002  ;  road  locomotive  cranes. 
102Q  ;  road  locomotive  engine  and  train,  1061, 
1508  ;  steam  road  rollers,  894 

Azalea-house  at  Brookline,  Prof.  Sargent's,  1177 


E. 

Bachhoffner's  flower-pot  holder,  437 

Banks'  Island,  scene  in,  651 

Banyan  tree  in  the  Calcutta   Botanic  Garden, 

1705 
Barley,  inverted  position  of  embryo  in,  364 
Barouche,  modern,  with  C  and  elliptic  springs, 

1544 
Bark,  extraordinary  re-growth  of,  X564 
Basket  for  carrying  bouquets,  253 
Batarrea  phalloides,  n  11 
Bath  Asparagus,  843 
Bath,  plan  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

show-ground  at,  683 
Bee-hives,  skep  bonnets  for,  1278 
Bees,  queen,  barbs  on  the  sting  of,  685 
Bees,  mouth  and  jaws  of  the  queen,  worker,  and 

drone,  615 
Begonia  attenuata,  679 
Belgian  mole  trap,  71 1 
Bellows  syringe,  1051 
Bird's  nesting  in  South  Africa,  0 
Blumenbachia  coronata,  stinging  hairs  of,  121 1 
Boiler,  Watson's  patent,  1213 
Bois   de   Vincennes,  water  scenery  in  the,  471, 

473 
Bombyx  neustna,  514 
Bougainvilleas  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena, 

J597 
Boulton  &  Co.'s  new  portable  plant  protector, 

183 
Bouquets,  baskets  for  carrying,  253 
Bouvaidia  Humboldtii  corymbiflora,  717 
Brenaut's  pruning  scisors,  1340 
Broccoli,  Taylor  s  Yorkshire  Hero,  579 
Brogynton  farm  buildings,  189 
Brownea  macrophylla  (hort),  779 
Buds,  adventitious,    on  the  roots  of  the    Elm, 

978 
Bulimus  Goodallii,  325 
Bull,  Lady^  Emily  Pigott's  yearling  Shorthorn, 

"  Rapid,"  1059 
Bull's,  Mr.,  show  house,  981 
Buttressed  trunks  of  trees,  an  illustration -of. 

681 


Cacti,  a  group  of,  75 
Cactus-house  at  Mr.  Peacock's,  879 
Camellia  fruit  grown  at  South  Lytchett,  1738 
Campagne-Verschaffelt,  1337 
Cape  bulbs  in  Damara  Land,  713 
Carpet  beds  at  Stoke  Rochford,  1601 
Cascade  of  the  Lac  de  Minimes,  471 
Castle  Kennedy,  views  at,  328 
Cattleyaxfausta  and  its  variety  radicans,  290 
Centaurea  americana,  331  ;  babylonica,  331 
Cereus     peruvianus     var.    monstrosus     in    the 

Bahamas,  145 
Chamaedorea  Ernesti-Angusti,  508 ;  C.  elegans, 

508 
Chapman's,  Mr.,  ice-box,  951 
Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine-apple,  715 
Chestnut  tree  at  Warwick  Castle,  1047 
Cineraria,  double-flowered,  1569 
Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's  straw  elevator,   302, 

1158 
Clematis-house  at  Woking,  the,  1534 
Coe's  Golden-drop  Plum,  as  grown  at  Gishurst 

Cottage,  257 
Corn  lifter,  Hughes'  patent,  57 
Corbett's  potato-lifter,  18 
Cordiceps  capitata,  178 
Corypha  umbraculifera,  401 
Cottage,    labourer's,    1476;    Messrs.    Teulon  & 

Cronks'  plan  of  a,  411 
Cottages,  a  pair  of  labourers',  1091 


Cowan's  combined  limekiln  and  heating  appa- 
ratus, 679 

Cranes,  Aveling  &  Porter's  road  locomotive, 
1039 

Crocus  corms,    illustrations  of,  107  ;  stigmas  of, 

179 

Lrocus  vermis,  179 
Crown  Pea,  the,  44 
Crystals  and    spiral   vessels    of    Echinocactus, 

1 140 
Cytinus  hypocistis,  947 


D^MONOROPS  verticillaris,  1175 

Dahlia,  green,  Mr.  Salter's,  1342 

Dent  Dent,  Mr.  J.,  M.P.,  portrait  of,  445 

Devon  ox  and  heifer,  portraits  of  2^5 

Dieffenbachia  nobilis,  815 

Digitalis,  malformed,  848 

Dioscorea  ill u strata,  1730 

Diseased  Vine  roots,  253 

Drill  potato  planter,  Wright's,  118 

Drosera,  sensitive  glands  of,  1402 


Echinocactus,  crystals  and  spiral  vessels  of, 

1 140 
Echinocactus  Mirbeli,  983 
Echinops  ruthenicus,  331 
Eleeagnus  longipes,  1014 
Elaphomyces  granulatus,  fruit  of,  178 
Elm,  adventitius  buds  on  the  roots  of  the,  978 
Emperor's   pavilion  at  the  Vienna   Exhibition 

1531 
Engine  and  windlass,  Howard's,  788 
Eriosma  bursaria,  1181 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  1567 
Euphoria  Litchi,  fruit  of  the,  293 
Euphorbia,  poisonous,  growing  wild  m  Damara 

Land,  576 
Euphorbia     and    Scytanthus  growing  wild    in 

Damara  Land,  576 


Farm  buildings,  Brogynton,  189 
Faversham's,  the  Earl  of,  white  Shorthorn  ox,  19 
Ferns,  hanging  basket  with,  41 
Ferns,  tree,  at  Gunnersbury,  545 
Floral  pavilion,  Rendle's,  11 
Flower  garden  at  Witley  Court,  848 
Flower-pot  holder,  Bachhoffner's,  457 
Flower  pot,  an  improved,  1437 
Fountain  at  Witley  Court,  central  figure  of  the, 
813 

G. 

Gahnia,  fruit  of,  1668 

Gall  on  the  Yew,  ino 

Garden  for  stone  fruits  and  flowers  on  Mr. 
Fountaine's  principle,  745 

Gas,  an  apparatus  for  making,  183 

Geaster  rjryantii,  504  ;  coliformis,  469  ;  fimbri- 
atus,  54j  ;  furnicatus,  469;  hygrometricus, 
577  ;  lagenaeformis,  608  ;  limbatus,  504  ;  mam- 
mosus,  543  ;  Michelianus,  608  ;  rufescens,  577  ; 
saccatus,  1275  ;  striatus,  469 

Geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1371 

Glass  cutter,  Whipp  &  Mellor's  patent,  1538 

Godfrey's  pot  plunger,  982 

Godwmia  gigas,  leaf  and  spathe  of,  72 

Greenslade's  self-moving  anchor,  724 

Grotto  of  the  Isle  of  Reuilly,  view  from  the,  473 

Guilielma  utilis,  1271 

Gunnersbury,  Tree  Ferns  at,  545 


H. 

Haldard's  patent  stench  trap,  1403 
Hanging  baskets  of  hardy  plants,  40,  41 
Herod's   temple  at  Jerusalem,  diagram  of  the 

gateway  at,  1049 
Holland,  Edward,  Esq  ,  portrait  of,  993 
Hollies,    standard  golden,    at    the    Knap    Hill 

Nursery,  1634 
Hope's  Excelsior  stone-breaker,  1190 
Hope,  Mr.  George,  portrait  of,  659 
Horticulture,  the  science  of,  illustrations  used  in 

Prof.    Dyer's  lectures  on,  326,  432,  505,  647, 

746 
Hot  springs  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1433 
Howard's  anchor,    788 :    engine   and    windlass, 

788  ;  steam  cultivator  and  steam  plough,  789  ; 

double-furrow     ploughs,     961  ;    mowers     and 

reapers,  1712 
Hughes'  patent  corn-lifter,  51 
Huxtable,    the  Venerable   Archdeacon,  portrait 

of,  83 


I. 

Ice-box,  Mr.  Chapman's,  951 

Ice-safe,  Ash's  patent,  812 

India-rubber  tree  in  the  Ceylon  Botanic  Garden, 

681 
Isaria  graminiperda,  1596 
Ivy  stem  at  Thorpe  Perrow,  1308 


Kennan's  Clydone  Turnip  Cutter,  1738 
Kennard's,  the    Rev.   R.    B..    white    bhorthorn 

heifer,  264,  i68t 
Kerrison,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  portrait  of,  1385 
Koch,  Professor  Karl,  portrait  of,  541 


J. 
Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  647 


Labourer's  cottage,  1476;  Messrs.  Teulon  & 
Cronk's  plan  of,  411 

Labourer's  cottages,  a  pair  of,  1091 

Lachnus  saligna,  larva  and  perfect  insect  of,  140 

Lackey  moth,  the,  514 

Land  measurer,  a,  849 

Lapageria  rosea,  a  fine  specimen  of,  181 

Lawrence  &  Co.'s  patent  capillary  milk  re- 
frigerator, 552 

Lee-chee,  fruit  of  the,  293 

Leicester  rams,  Mr.  Turner's,  999 

Leuchtenbergia  principis,  1116 

Liebig,  Baron,  portrait  of,  588 

Lighting,  Silber's  system  of,  229 

Lilium  auratum  as  grown  at  Quarry  Bank,  215  ; 
philippinense,  1141 

Locomotive  road  engine  and  waggon,  Aveling  & 
Porter's,  1508 

Lord  Irwin,  Mr.  Linton's,  portrait  of,  997 


M. 

Machine  for  carrying  trees  in  pots,  1309 
Marasmius  Hudsoni,  1469 
Marsden's  stone-breaker,  1028 
Marshall's  straw  elevator,  303 
Medicago  echinus,  leaf  and  fruit  of,  1148 
Melon-Cucumber  grown  by  Mr.  Watson,  1335 
Miles,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  portrait  of,  621 
Milk     refrigerator,     Lawrence   &    Co.'s    patent 

capillary,  552 
Mistleto,  varieties  of,  1703 
Mueller,  Baron  von,  portrait  of,  743 
Mole  trap,  a  Belgian,  711 
Morton,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of  the  late,  1347 
Mower  and  reaper,  Wood's  new  combined  iron- 
fc  framed,  856  ;  Howard's,  1713 
Mushrooms,  abnormal,  1016 


N. 
Nicholson's  combined  reaper  and  mower,  1190 


Oak,  stump  of  the  "  Eve,"  1497 

Ocana,  Palm  forest  at,  1403 

Odontoglossum      Hallii,     77  ;      Roezlii,     1303 ; 

Ruckerianum,  105  ;  vexillarium,  644 
Osmaaton  Manor,  view  of  the  park  and  mansion, 

1240  ;  view  in  the  rock  garden  at,  1241 
Overman's,  Mr.,  Devon  ox,  265 


Palm  forest  at  Ocana,  1403 

Palms,    &c,    mechanical   contrivances    for    the 

re-tubbing  of,  916 
Palm,  a  seedling,  in  flower,  213 
Pamplona,  New  Grenada,  the  town  of,  1467 
Parsley  leaves,  eaten  by  Apion  apricans,  1273 
Pea,  the  Crown,  44 
Peach,  Lord  Pahnerston,  1080 
Peacock's,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Agave  and  Cactus-houses, 

878 
Pears,     Durandeau,     1671  ;     Van    Mons    Leon 

Leclerc,  1671 
Pentstemon  Palmeri,  1368 
Perkins'  straw  elevator,  303 
Pigot's,    Lady  Emily,    yearling  bull  "  Rapid," 

*°59 

Pilocereus  Dautwitzii,  7  ;  fossulatus,  983 
Pine-apple,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  71s 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  the  new  show-house  at  the, 

919 
Plant  protector,  Boulton  &  Co.'s  new  portable, 

183 
Plume  Bush  of  Australia,  775 
Plum,  Coe's   Golden   Drop,  as   grown  at    Gis- 
hurst Cottage,  257  ;  the  St.  Aubert,  1205 
Ploughing    engines,    Aveling's    right   and    left 

hand,  1002 
Ploughs,    Howard's  double- furrow,  961  ;    Ran- 

some's  double- furrow,  and   combined  plough 

and  subsoiler,  792 
Plough    and    subsoiler,    Ransome's    combined, 

1094 
Pony,  mountain,  1545 
Poplar  re-growth  of  bark  in  a,  1564 
Poplar  Gall,  the,  1181 
Pot  plunger,  Godfrey's,  982 
Potato  lifter,  Corbett's,  18 
Potato  planter,  Wright's  drill,  118 
Potatos,    Rector  of  Woodstock  and  Bountiful, 

»535 
Potato,  stem-tubers  of  the,  1469 
Pruning  scissors,  Breriaut's,  1340 
Puff-balls,  starry,  469,  504,  543,  577,  608 


R. 

Racer,  the,  a  garden  tool,  513 

Rams,   portraits  of  Hampshire    Down,     1219; 

Southdown  and  Leicester,  999 
Ransome's  combined  plough  and  subsoiler,  792  ; 

double-furrow    plough    with   lifting   wheels ; 


improved    plough    and    subsoiler    combined, 

1094  ;    portable  straw-burning  engine,    1646  ; 

threshing  machine,  339,  482 

Reaper  and  mower,  Nicholson's  combined,  1190 

Reaper,    Wood's  new    champion    self-delivery, 

„  857 

Reaping  machine,  Yull's  patent,  519 
Re-tubbing    of  Palms,    &c,    mechanical    con- 
trivances for  the,  916 
Rendle's  floral  pavilions,  n 
Rhododendron  tent  at  Manchester,  1499 
Road  locomotive  engine  and   train,  Aveling  & 

Porter's,  1061 
Road  rollers,  steam,  Aveling  &  Porter's,  895 
Robey  &  Co.'s  steam-engine  and  threshing  ma- 
chine, 1610 


s. 

Scale  brush,  147 

Scene  in  Banks'  Island,  651 

Scytanthus  growing  wild  in  Damara  Land,  567 

Senior's,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Devon  heifer,  265 

Sheep,  portrait  of  a  Border  Leicester,  1379 

Sheep,   Mr.   C.    Howard's   Oxfordshire    Down, 

I57S  :  Mr.   Masfen's  Shropshire  Ram,  1575 
Shorthorn   heifer,    the    Rev.  R.    B.    Kennard's 

white,  264,  1681 
Shorthorn  ox,  the  Earl  of  Faversham's  white, 

r9 
Shorthorns  :  Lord  Exeter's  "Telemachus,"  996  ; 

Mr.  Linton's  "  Lord   Irwin,"  997  ;  Mr.  Strat- 

ton's  "Jack  Frost,"  999 
Show-house  at  Mr.  Bull  s  nursery,  981 
Silber's  system  of  lighting,  229 
Silkworm  shed  in  the  International  Exhibition, 

777 
Smith,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of,  1701 
South  Africa,  bird-nesting  in,  9 
Southdown  rams,  Mr.  Rigden's,  999 
St.  Aubert  Plum,  the,  1205 
Steam  cultivator  and  steam  plough,  Howard's, 

789 
Stench-trap,  Halbard's  patent,  1403 
Stone-breaker,   Hope's    Excelsior,  1190;  Mars- 
den's. 1028 
Stoke  Rochford,  carpet  beds  at,  1601 
Stratton's,  Mr.,  "Jack  Frost,"  909 
Straw-burning  engine,  Ransome  &  Co.'s,  1646 
Straw  elevators,  302  ;  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's, 

andTasker's,  1158 
Strawberry  Hoop,  876 
Street  planting,  diagram  illustrating,  1436 
Succulents,  hanging  basket  with,  40 
Syringe,  bellows,  1051 


Tacsonia  insignis,  1112 

Talipot  Palm,  the,  401 

Tasker's  straw  elevator,  1158 

Telemachus,  Lord  Exeter's,  portrait  of,  qqS 

Threshing  machine,  Ransome  &  Co.'s,  330,  482 

Wilder  s  patent  self-feeding  apparatus  fixed  tc 

a,  483 
Trees  in  pots,  a  machine  for  carrying,  1309 
Tulo.-.toma  mammosum,   1111 
Turnip  Cutter,  Kenuan's  Clydone,  1738 
Turnip  saw-fly,  1673 
Tweedside  vineyard,  plan  of  the,  109 


Vernon,  Lord,  portrait  of,  8gr 

Vine  roots,  diseased,  253 

Vine  trained  as  a  standard,  1200 

Vineyard,  the  Tweedside,  plan  of  the,  109 

Viola,  Queen  Victoria,  750 

Voice's  patent  screws,  930 


w. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  remarkable  Chestnut  treo 

at,  1047 
Water  brush  for  cleansing  Rose  trees,  1243 
Water  scenery  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  471,  473 
Watson's  patent  boiler,  1213 
Wakefield  Fernery,  two  views  in  the,  434 
Wheat,  illustrations  of  thick,  thin,  and  medium 

sowing,  899 
Wilder's  patent  self-feeding  apparatus  fixed  to  a 

threshing  machine,  483 
Willow  branch  attacked  by  Lachnus  saligna,  140 
Willow  trees  attacked  by  aphis  and  fungus,  141 
Wilson,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of,  153 
Witley  Court,  central  figure  of  the  fountain  at, 

813  ;  plan  and  perspective  view  of  the  flower 

garden  at,  848 
Wood's  new  mowers  and  reapers,  856 
Woking  Clematis-house,  the,  1534 
Wright's  drill  polato  planter,  118 


Yellowstone  Park,  the  geysers  in,  1370;  hot 
springs  in  the,  1433;  Lower  Canon,  West 
Gallatin  River,  1669 

Yew  Garden  at  Knap  Hill,  view  of  the,  1635 

Yew,  gall  on  the,  mo 

Yews,  stem  pruned  and  unpruned,  143 

Yull's  patent  reaper,  519 


Malacca  edulis,  1083 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom: — • 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  u\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iu.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     .,     £1  3s.  iod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be   made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


/^l  ARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 
^-*  — A  handsomely  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac,  suitable 
for  framing,  is  this  day  presented  with  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

Price  yd.  ;  post  free,  $\d. 
The  Almanac  may  be    had  separately,    mounted   on 
rollers,  price  6d. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Stock  of  strong  and 
well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts;  also  a  large 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  to  offer 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard.  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


"VTINES,     VINES,     VINES.-Strong"  well-ripened 

T  CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  for  Fruiting  in  pots  and 
planting.     The  Trade  supplied. 

Priced  LIST  of  sorts  on  application  to  JOHN  KELLETT, 
Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  near  Stockport. 


STRONG  Standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  WAL- 
NUTS ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES; a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS;  FOREST  TREES, from  2  to  10  ft.  Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham 


EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  begs  to  offer  extra 
strong  Standard  Trained  APRICOTS,  PEACHES  NEC- 
TARINES, and  PLUM  TREES,  with  stems  4%  to  s'i  feet.  Price 
on  application.                 57,  Queen  Street,  Hull. 


PLUMS,    good   maiden    trees,    Green     Gage,    Prince 
Englebert,  &c     APPLES,   Lord  Burleigh,  and  others ;    also 
Standard  PLUMS. 

COTONEASTER  SIMONDSII,  strong;  SWEET  BRIAR   Sic 
GEO.  J.  WOOLLETT.  Nurseries,  Caterham,  Surrey. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  about  20,000  good  PLUM  SPAWN.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD  SMITH,  Barr  End 
Farm,  Wilmington,  near  Dartford,  Kent:  or  to  Mr.  WEAVER 
Salesman,  Borough  Market,  Southwark,  S  E. 


R 


HUBARB   (Prince  Albert),   for  planting.— Prolific, 

fine  flavour,  good  colour,  and  very  early,  at  20s.  ner  100 
ALFRED  NEWMAN,  Burnham,  Essex 


ITRUIT  TREES.-A  large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  from 
75*-  Per  loo-  ;  Goosebernes  from  101.  per  100 ;  Currants  from  6s.  per  100. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches,    Nectarines,   Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 

CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy   in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


1872    I  PRESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

u\   J   l"^   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


STo  the  Trade. 
TANDARDand  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
— Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard— Martchal  Neil,  extra  fine 
plants, 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,   Maresfield,  Uckfield,   Sussex. 


To  the  Trade.— Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue. 

HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  beg 
to  inform  their  Friends  that  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  has 
been  posted  to  all.  Should  any  not  have  received  same,  early 
application  is  desired. 


CMITHERS   and    CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O    Merchants,  i,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  EC.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


CTUART,    MACDONALD    and    CO.'S    WHOLE- 

KJ   SALE    LIST   of  choicest    FLOWER    SEEDS,  comprising  the 
leading  Novelties  of  the  Season,  to  be  had  on  application. 
Southampton  Row,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had,  post-free,  on 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aid  gate,  London,  E.t  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  ana 
Stock  the  finest  m  London. 


TAMES    FAIRHEAD,     Peckham,    Surrey,    S.E.    (late 

tf  Borough  Market,  and  Braintree,  Essex),  Seed  Grower  of 40  years' 
experience,  respectfully  offers  for  Cash,  Crop  1872,  selected  stocks  of 
all  kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  at  Growers'  prices,  carriage 
paid. 


s 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Vegetables.— See 
UTTONS'     AMATEUR'S     GUIDE  for 

Price  is.     Gratis  to  customers. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


1873- 
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">  EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking 
Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


Nursery, 


Planting  Season. 

THE  PRICED  LIST  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
FOREST  TREES,  SHRUUS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
and  ALPINES,  of  WM.  URQUHART  AND  SONS,  Dundee,  may 
now  be  had  on  application. 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.       Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


2000  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs. 
TAMES    CARTER    and    CO.   have  just  received    a 

*J      Consignment  as  above,  in   splendid   condition,   and   will   quote 
lowest  prices  on  application. 

JAMES      CARTER,      DUNNETT     and     BEALE,     237,    High 
Holborn,  E.C. 


LILIUM     AURATUM.— Several    Thousand    strong 
sound  ENGLISH  GROWN  BULBS.     They  had  this  year  from 
5  to  30  blooms  on  a  stem.     i8j,,  30s.,  42s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards. 

ANTHONY  WATERER.  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


Q  PECIMEN  CAMELLIAS.— Several  hundreds  of  the 

k_}     best  varieties,  set  with  bloom.      Particulars  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  "Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


L^EEDLING    LARCH,    Fibrous-rooted,    r-yr.,  £5  per 

KJ  100,000.     Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 

WM.  ABRAHAM,  Fort  Prospect  Nurseries,  Limerick. 


Briars 
"D  ODGER,  McCLELLANp'  and   CO.  have  a  large 

quantity  to  offer.      Price  on  application. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


IRISH  JUNIPERS. —Very  fine  well-furnished  plants, 
grown  singly,  about  3  feet  high  :  a  large  quantity  to  offer.     Price 
on  application. 

RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  and  CO.,  64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


W 


HITETHORN     and     SCOTCH     FIR. 

400,000  2-yr.  WHITETHORN. 
50,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  x%  to  2  feet. 
For       samples      and      prices      apply      to 
GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  Nurseryman,  Fordham,  near  Soham. 


H 
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ORSE    CHESTNUT    and    ENGLISH    OAK.— 
2  feet,  15s. ;  3  feet,  251.  ;  4  feet,  35s. :  5  feet,  45s.  per  1000. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon, 

ALNUTS.    3  feet,    12s.  ;    4  feet,    15*.    per   100. 

SYCAMORES,  0  to  ro  feet,  8s.  per  dozen. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


WALNUTS,   5  to  6  feet,  zos.   per  100;  COMMON 
CHESTNUTS,  7  to  8  feet,  20s.    per  100,  and  other  Trees, 
carriage  free  to  London. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


w 


ANTED,  LARCH  STAKES.     State  size  and  price 
~   COOLING,  Derby. 


WANTED,  fresh  and  r-yr.  old  HOLLY  BERRIES. 
State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


WANTED,  stout  HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet.    Send  sample 
and  price  to 
ROBERT  F.   DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 


SPANISH    CHESTNUT.— Wanted,    a    quantity    of 
Spanish  Chestnut,  4  to-5  feet.     State  price  per  icoo  to 
Mr.   E.  LUCKHURST,  the  Gardens,  Oldlanrls  Hall,  Uckfield. 


WANTED,    one  or  two  large  plants   of  DAPHNE 
INDICA,— State  size  and  price  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


w 


ANTED,    2000     RED     CURRANT    BUSHES, 

3-yr.-old,  by 
JOHN  MOIR  AND  SUN,  56,  Virginia  Street,  Aberdeen. 


WANTED,     Three    or     Four    DOUBLE    WHITE 
CAMELLIAS,  thin  grown,  to    plant  against    a    wall    from 
9  to  to  feet  high.     State  price  and  all  particulars  to 
J.  JAMES,  the  Gardens,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  W. 


QPECIMEN  PLANTS    WANTED.— Persons  having 

U  large  Specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Conservatory  Plants  for 
DISPOSAL,  will  oblige  by  sending  particulars  to  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery  Company.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 


Coldstream  Potatos. 

WANTED,  a  supply  of  the  above.      Must  be  good 
sound  Seed,  and  true  to  name.     State  quantity  and  price  to 
JAMES  VEITCH  akd  SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


EVERY         G  A  R  D  E  N         R  E  Q  U  I  S  I  T  E 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  233,  Hi^h  Holborn,  I  ondon. 


To  the  Trade. 

TUBEROSES,    American    and    Italian.       Prices    on 
application  to 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French  Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,   in  25  fine  named  varieties,  iss.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,   Seedsmen,   »c,   52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh^ 

M.  POTTEN  can  still  supply  GERANIUMS  and 

CYCLAMENS,  as  advertised  in   the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
December  7,  1872. 

fhe  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplchurst,  Kent. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strorg 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choitc 
distinct  sorts,  50$.  ;  so  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

"EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB.Calcot,  Reading. 


w 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  oi  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

PARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  theQueen.and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading.  Berks. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

P>  OBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
v  stamps,   Part   I.    {British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

J  SCOTT'S  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of 
•  SEEDS  for  1873  is  now  ready,  containing  full  Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  yet  published.  Gratis  and  post  free  011 
application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seedsi&c! 

CJ.     BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•    Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Superior  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  post  free  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  108,  Eastgatc  Street,  Chester 

Q  UTTONS'      COMPLETE     COLLECTIONS     of 

O     Choice  VEGETABLE    SEEDS   for  one   year's  supply  contain 
only  the  best  sorts. 


SUTTONS'  £3  y  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Large  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £2  zs.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  fur  an  Ordinary  Size  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £1  is.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Smaller  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


QUTTONS'   i5.r.    and    12s.   6d.    COLLECTIONS    of 

O VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  Small  Gardens. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  appointment, 
to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


ASPARAGUS     ROOTS.  — Large    quantity    for  Sale, 
6-yr.-old,  strong,  and  very  suitable  for  forcing. 
JOHN   WILSON,  Gardener,  Easter  Road,  Edinburgh. 


BROCCOLI  EXCELSIOR,  2s.  6d.  per  packet.    Trat'e 
Price   on   application.     Sec   Advertisements   in  the   Garden.'*' 
Chronicle,  November  23  and  30,  1872. 
WATTS  and  SON,  Nort hampton. 

UTRANGE      NOVELTY:       "TREE      PEAS."— 

U  Delicious  eating  and  enormously  prolific.     Only  in  21.  6d.  sealed 
packets,  containing  20  Peas.     Description  on  application. 

P.  K.  T.,  Flackwell  Heath,   High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS.— As  the  Stocks  of 
William  the  First,  Superlative,  Popular,  and  Omega  are 
limited,  orders  should  be  given  at  once,  and  will  be  executed  m  strict 
rotation.  For  particulars,  see  Advertisement  at  page  1684  of  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  December  21,  1S72. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


How  to  Prevent  the  Potato  Disease.— See 

SUTTONS'     AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for  1873. 
Price  is.     Gratis  to  Customers. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Suttons'  Choice  Potatos  for  Planting. 

SUTTONS'  Descriptive  LIST  is  now  ready,  and  may 
ibe  had  gratis  and  post  free. 
N.B — Potatos   as   well   as  Seeds  carriage  free  by  rail. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


A 


FEW  TONS  of  BOVINIA  POTATOS  for  SALE. 

JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  56,  Virginia  Street,  Aberdeen. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  beg  to  announce  that  their 
.  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED  POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


SEED    POTATOS.— For  Sale,    about    20    tons  of 
Regents;    also  a  few  tons  of  several   choice  Early  and   Late 
varieties,   grown   expressly   for   Seed,  including  that  greatest  of  all 
novelties,  the  Variegated   Golden  Gem — a  description  of  which,  with 
prices  per  cwt.  or  ton,  forwarded  upon  application  to 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


ABOUT    roo.ooo  TURFS   for   SALE,  in   the  North 
part  of  London— Apply  personally  before  10  a.m.,  or  by  letter, 
stating  price  and  quantity  required,  to 
HARRY  K.  NEWTONlArchitect,43.SeymourStreet,Hyde  Park,  W. 
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New  Plant-Orchids. 


THE  marvellous  GODWINI A  GIGAS  is  now  in  flower, 
and  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time. 
The    BLOOMING     DIVISION     of    Mr.     WILLIAM      BULL'S 
ORCHID    HOUSE    is    now    a    splendid   sight.      An    inspection   is 
invited. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  Kings   Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  


Lllium  auratum. 


The  ANNUAL  IMPORTATIONS  are  DAILY  EXPECTED. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  be  able  to  supply  good 
BULBS  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at  very  low  prices. 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants.  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  


To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

LAST  and  FINAL  CONSIGNMENT  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS. 

GEO.  POULTON  has  to  offer  several  Thousands  of 
the  following,  all  of  prime  quality,  and  warranted  true  to  name: — 
HYACINTHS,  best  named    sorts,  double  and  single,  3s.  per  doz. 
Mixed  HYACINTHS,   for  bedding,   IS.  per  doz.       TULIPS,    single 
and  double,  best  early  sorts,  by  name,   for  pots  or  bedding,  Off.  to 
is.  per  doz.  ;    51.  6tz.   to  8s.  per  100.       CROCUS,   best   sorts,   various 
colours,  all  named,  2s.  dd.  per  100.      Mixed  CROCUS,   is.  6ii  per  100. 
LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  Ii.UBRUM.5s.  per  doz.  ;   do.  ROSEUM, 
6s.  per  doz.      POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  extra  large  bulbs,  best 
sorts,  by  name,  2s  per  doz.     LILY  of  the  VALLEY,  immense  clumps, 
t)d.  each.     SPIR^iA  JAPONICA,  strong  tufts,  td.  to  15.  each. 
All  package  free.     Terms  cash. 
CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS,  &c,  post  free. 
GEO.  POULTON,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  N. 


Surplus  Stock.-  Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,     Market    Square, 
Northampton,  begs  to  ofler  the  following,  the  whole  of  which 

are  stout  and  well  rooted  : — 
Standard  PLUMS,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  70s.  per  100. 
Standard  APPLES,  do.,  70s,  per  100. 

BIRCH,  3  to  4  feet,  201.  per  1000;  do.  2  to  3  feet,  i$s,  per  1000. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  1000 ;   do.  2  to  3  feet,  i6j.  per  1000. 
LARCH   FIRS,  i%  to  2  feet.  i8j.  per  1000  ;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  p.  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000  ;  do.  4  tos  foot,  50s.  p.  1000. 
PINUS   AUSTRIACA,  iM   to  2  feet,  60s.   per  1000;  do.  2  to  3  feet, 

80s.  per  1000 ;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  too. 
PRIVET,    EVERGREEN,  2   to  3  feet,  18s.  per  1000;  do.3to4feet, 

20s.  per  1000. 
EEREERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  9  to  12  inches,  18s.  per  1000;  do.  1  to 

tl4  foot,  20s.  per  1000. 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  ij$  to  2  feet,  55s.  per  1000;    do.  2  to  2^  feet, 

701.  per  1000  ;  do.  2j£  to  3  feet,  100s.  per  1000. 


RHODODENDRONS,   FOREST  TREES,  PLANTS 
for  COVERT,  &c 
BIRCH,  2   to  3  feet,  4s.  per   100,  27s.  6d.    per  iooo;   2j£  to  3 7 i  feet, 
5s.  per  ioo,  30s.  per  1000 ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  45s.  per  1000 ;  4  to 
5  feet,  ys.  , per  100,  60s.   per  1000;  5   ta  6  feet,   8s.    per   100,  6*s. 
per  1000. 
FIR,  SCOTCH,  true  Highland  Pine,  0,  to  15  inches,  12s.  per  1000; 

1  to  1J2  foot,  16s.  per  1000  ;  15  to  20  inches,  20s.  per  1000;  \%  to 

2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per  1000  :  2  to  2%  feet,  35s.  per  1000. 

FIR,  SPRUCE,  1  to  ij£  foot,  16s.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per 

1000  ;  20  to  30  inches,  3s.  6d.  per  ioo,  27s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet, 

5s.  per  100,  40s.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  3  (o  4  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100  ;  4  to  5  feet,  3s.  6d. 

per  dozen,  22s.  per  100 ;  5  to  6  feet,  js.  per  dozen,  27s.  per  100  ;  6  to 

7  feet,  6 j.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH  (an  excellent  plant  for  Underwood),  2%  to  3  feet, 

3s.  per  100,  25s.  per  1000;  3^  to  4%  feet,  5s.  per  100,  35s.  per  1000; 

4  to  g  feet,  6s.  per  100,  40s.   per  1000;  5  to  0  feet,  7s.  per  too,  45s. 
per  1000 ;  5%  to  6%  feet,  85.  per  100,  gos.  per  1000. 

LARCH,  fine,  with  perfect  leads,   1*4  to  2  feet,  23s.  per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  32s  per  1000 ;  2%  to  3%  feet,  37s.  6d.  per  1000 ;  3  to  4  feet, 
421.  per  1000. 

PINUS  CEMBRA,  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100  ; 

20  to  30  inches,  4s.  per  dozen,  20s.   per  100 ;  2  to  2%  feet,  5s.  per 

dozen,  30s.  per  100;  2%  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  1%   to  2   feet,   3s.  per  100,  20s.   per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  41.  per  100,  25s.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  35s.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Oval-leaved,  1J5  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  100,  gos.  per  1000 ;  2   to 

3  feet,  7s.  per  100,  60s.  per  1000;  2%  to  3;^  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
THORN    QUICK,  transplanted,   1%   to  2  feet,   2s.  per  100.   16s.  per 

1000;  2  to  3  feet,  2s.  ad.  per  100,  18s.  per  1000;  2%   to  3^  feet,  31. 

per  100,  20s.  per  1000. 
ARBOR- VIT/E,  for  Evergreen  Hedges— American,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  per 

dozen,  20s.  per  100 ;  3^5  to  4%  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100 ;  4  to 

5  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  80s. 

Eer  100. 
OR-VITVE  LOBBII,2to3feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  2% 

to  3%  feet,  is.  per  dozen,  gos.  per  ioo;  3^  to  M  leet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VIT/E  PLICATA,  2^  to  3^  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100; 

3lA  to  4%  feet,  los.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VIT^,  SIBERIAN  or  WAREANA,  i%  to  2  feet,  gs.  per 

dozen,  30s.  per  too. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  9  to  15  inches,  5*.  per  too,  3gs.  per  1000; 

1  to  \%  foot,  6s.  per  100,  gos.  per  1000;  ig  to  20  inches,  10s.  per  100, 

60s.  per  1000. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  1%  foot,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100, 

80s.  per  1000 ;  ig  to  20  inches,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen,  iss.  per  100,  toos. 

per  1000. 
BERBERIS  JAPONICA,  9  to  15  inches,  51.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100; 

1  to  1%  foot,  61.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
WHIN,  or  GORSE,   Double  Flowering,  8  to   12  inches,  2s.  6d.  per 

dozen,  12s.  per  100,  80s.  per  1000;  1  to  i}£  foot,  3s.  per  dozen,  tgj. 

per  100,  100s.  per  rooo;  ig  to  18  inches,  4s.  per  dozen,  18s.  per  100, 

igos.  per  1000. 
ANDROMEDA  l'OLIFOLIA  AUGUSTIFOLIA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s. 

Ber  100,  120S.  per  1000. 
ROMEDA  CALYCULATA  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  igs.  per  100, 
120s.  per  1000. 
ANDROMEDA  TETRAGONA,  gs.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 
AZALEA  PONTICA,  8  to  12  inches,  3*,  per  dozen,  igs.  per  100;  1  to 

1  %  foot,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  too ;  ij£  to  2  feet,  gs.  per  dozen, 
30s.  per  100. 

GAtJLTIIERIA  SIIALLON,  4s.  per  dozen,  igs.  per  100, 120s.  per  1000 

LEDUM   PALUSTRE,  4s.  per  dozen,  igs.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 

KALMIA  GLAUCA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000 

KALMIA  RUBRA,  ROSEA,  and  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 
120s.  per  1000. 

HARDY  HEATHS,  25  Plants  in  25  varieties,  for  12s.,  package  in- 
cluded ;  50  Plants  in  25  varieties,  23*.,  package  included  ;  100 
Plants  in  25  varieties,  40s.,  package  included;  100  Plants  in 
40  varieties,  45.1.,  package  included. 

RHODODENDliOrJ   HIKSUTUM, 
100,  120s.  per  iron. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  4  to  8  inches,  10s.  per  100,80s. 
per  1000 ;  6  to  12  inches,  12s.  per  100,  100s.  per  1000 ;  9  to  15  inches, 
3s.  per  dozen,  igs.  per  ioo,  140s.  per  1000;  1  to  \l/2  foot,  4s,  per  doz., 
18s.  per  ioo,  170s,  per  1000;  15  to  20  inches,  4s.  6<z\  per  dozen,  20s 
per  100,  190s.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  feet,  gs.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100, 
240s.  per  1000  ;  20  to  30  inches,  6s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100,  340s.  per 
1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  2%  to  3  feet,  10s.  per 
dozen,  751.  per  too. 

RHODODENDRON,  Hybrid,  No.  2,  1  to  1%  foot,  43. 6d,  per  do/en, 
27s.  6d.  per  100  ;  15  to  18  inches,  gs.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100 ;  1  '^  to 

2  feet,  gs.  6d.  per  dozen,  351.  per  100  ;  2  to  a%  feet,  6$.  per  dozen, 
■--,  per  100;  2*4  to  3  feet.  qs.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 

■ODEND. 


,  dwarf,  3J.   per  dozen,   15s.   per 


RHODO 


DRON   MAXIMUM    ALBUM,  While,  2  to  2%  feet, 

6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
LAUREL,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  2s.  per  dozen,  10s,  per  100,  90s.  per 

1000  :  2  to  3  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  igs,  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  \%  to  a  feet,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100;   2  to 

2%  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  too. 

And  a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

FERNS,  &c.  ' 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


Osborn  &  Sons, 

NURSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W., 

RESPECTFULLY    INTIMATE   THAT   THEIR 

PRICED       CATALOGUE 

Of   KITCHEN    GARDEN,    AGRICULTURAL    and    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

Including  quotations  of  Tools  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

IS   NOW  PUBLISHED,   AND    WILL    BE    FORWARDED    TO   APPLICANTS   POST  FREE. 


AMERICAN  AND  ITALIAN  TUBEROSES. 

J.    CARTER    and    CO.    have    some    splendid     Roots    of    the    above    to    offer    to    the    Trade. 

Price    on    application. 

237  and  23S,   HIGH    HOLBORN,   LONDON,   W.C. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors  at    either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


GENUINE     SEEDS    ONLY. 


lJ|31PSj 

James  Veitch   &  Sons 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


ILLUSTEATED   PEICED    CATALOGUE 

Of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873, 

With  LIST  of  IMPLEMENTS  and  other  GARDEN  REQUISITES, 
Is    now    Published,    and    will    be   forwarded    Post    Free    on    application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Richard  Smith 


j 


NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED     MERCHANT, 
WORCESTER. 


ROSES.— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING        ,, 

ORNAMENTAL    ,,  ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


NEW    AND    GENUINE    SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

B.  S.  Williams 

REGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

for   1873, 

CONTAINING   MANY   NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES   OF  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE   SEEDS, 
Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 




VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


January  4,   1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 


LILIUM  Washingtonianum. 


Extract   from  Gardeners'   Chronicle. 

"  This  noble  Lily  inhabits  the  western  slope  of  the  Californian  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  found  along  the  watershed 
of  the  streams  that  run  into  the  Sacramento.  Professor  Wood,  in  the  notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  above  quoted,  describes  the  plant  as  occurring  in  woods  here  and  there  from  the  Yosemite  to  the 
Columbia,  and  says  further,  '  It  is  well  known  to  the  miners,  who  recognise  its  superior  qualities,  and  call  it  the 
Washington  Lily.'  There  are  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  gathered  by  Jeffrey  in  1853,  by  W.  Lobb  in 
1857,  and  also  by  Bridges.  I  have  not  yet  seen  this  species  in  a  living  state,  but  am  very  glad  to  note  that  it  has 
found  its  way  into  your  columns.  We  have  got  it  at  last,  and  I  hope  we  may  not  let  it  slip  through  our  fingers,  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  L.  nepalense  ;  and  I  only  ask  those  amongst  your  readers  that  can  appreciate  a  fine  Lily  to 
read  the  description  I  have  just  given,  and  to  look  at  Mr.  Fitch's  woodcut  to  realise  what  a  treat  is  awaiting  them." — 
F.  G.  Bakek.  [A  remarkably  fine  plant,  and  remarkably  distinct  in  character. — Eds.] 

This  Lily  gives  6,  12,  to  18  (according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs)  flowers  on]  a  stem, 
individually  8  to  9  inches  broad  ;  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  purple  or  lilac,  and  sweet-scented. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  has  imported  a  fine  lot  of  the  above  beautiful  Lily,  and  can 
offer  them  at  7s,  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each.     A  few  extra  sized  bulbs,  12s.  6d.  each. 


MR.  W.  B.    HAS  ALSO   IMPORTED  A  LOT  OF 

LILIUM  .    PARDALINUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Lilies  in  California.  The  collector  describes  it  as  bearing  from 
one  dozen  to  three  dozen  flowers  on  a  single  stem.  The  colour  is  a  bright  orange,  beautifully  spotted  with 
maroon.       It  is  quite  hardy.  Price|  mSi  6rf-_  I$s^  and  2IJ.  each. 


The  following  Lilies  can  also  be  supplied  :— 


LILIUM  AURANTIACUM Per  Doztn. 

„    AURATUM ,8s.  and 

„    AURATUM.— A  few  magnificent  bulbs  at  ..        ..  each 

„    CAXDIDUM,  White  Lily         

„    CANDIDUM  flore-plenum        

„    CANDIDUM    LUTEO    MARGINATIS. -This  is  the 
most    handsome     and    attractive    of    the    variegated 

foliaged  Lilies 42i,  and 

,,    CARNIOLICUM. — A  very  distinct  new  species,  imported 

from  the  Carniolian  Alps.     Flowers  of  a  bright  orange 

scarlet  colour,  spotted  with  black      each,  31. 6d. ,  51.  and 

„    CHALCEDONICUM.- Bright  scarlet;    very  effective, 

or.  and 

„    EXIMEUM ,8s.  and 

„    LONGIFLORUM ns.  and 


-s.  i, 
6    c 

30  e 
5  ■ 
3  6 
9    « 


Per  Dozen. — s.  d. 

9s.  and    12  0 

30s.  and    42  o 

,8s.  and    30  o 

18s.  and    3a  o 

43s.  and    60  0 

,8s.  and    3a  o 


LILIUM  POMPONIUM  FLAVUM 

SPECIOSUM  PUNCTATUM 

SPECIOSUM  ROSEUM  

SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  

SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM  SUPERBUM  . 
TEST ACEUM.— Nankeen-coloured  flowers 
THUNBERGIANUM     ALUTACEUM    (syn.    auranti- 

acum  multiflorum)  ,8s.  and 

THUNBERGIANUM  MARMORATUM 

TIGRINUM 

TIGRINUM  FORTUNEI        18s.  and 

UMBELLATUM 6 

UMBELLATUM  FULGIDUM.— Bright  orange-scarlet. 

with  small  black  spots 9s.  and 


30  o 

42  o 

6  o 

30  o 


All  the  above  Lilies  are  perfectly  hardy. 


ESTABLISHMENT     FOR     NEW     AND     RARE     PLANTS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    lor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERS,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  R(  )SES  in  large  quantities ;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine, 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Cheap  Nursery  StocH. 

WITTY  and  SON  have  to  offer  the  following  cheap 
NURSERY  STOCK,  which  are  all  clean  grown  well  rooted 
stuff: — Larch,  2  to  2%  feet,  25s.  per  1000;  Spruce,  15  to  18  inches,  all 
transplanted  last  season,  255.  per  1000;  Scotch  Fir,  s^s.  per  1000; 
Sycamore,  fine,  25$.  per  1000;  Mountain  Ash,  7  to  8  feet,  251.  per  100; 
Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  Canes,  31.  per  100,  251.  per  1000;  Quickwood, 
\$s.  to  251.  per  1000;  Bcrbcris  Aquifolia,  strong,  good  rooted  stuff,  i$s. 
per  100;  Laurel,  Common,  strong  and  bushy,  16$.  per  100;  Laurel, 
Portugal,  fine  round  bushy  stuff,  25s.  per  100;  American  Weeping 
Willows,  good  stems,  50s.  per  100;  Box  Edging,  best  dwarl  Dutch, 
*zAd.  per  thick  yard. 
The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  Hull. 

BITTE  R  W I LLOW  H  EDGES  and  GAM  E 
COVERTS.— The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known.  Its  growth  is 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  he  crop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bogs  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective.  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  5  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  made  in  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  12  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  CATALOGUES  free  for  one 
stamp. 

"  Mr.  Scaling's  advice  on  Willow  planting  comes  with  so  much 
force  that  it  is  given  in  few  words,  ana  rests  upon  unrivalled  experi- 
ence."— Haron  F.  Von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist,  Melbourne, 
A  its trali a. 

"THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,"  Second  Edition,  First  and  Second 
Parts,  per  post,  15.  each  ;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO., 
London. 

W.  SCALING,  Basford,  Notts. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW   CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE     YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOG U  E  is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  N  EW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFER.*;, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUB     and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  ofYOL-NG's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways. — The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line:  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
South-Western  Railway) ;  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line  ;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


Notice. 
pNor  to  be  Repeated.] 

THE  COPARTNERY  of  W.  P.  LAIRD  and 
SINCLAIR,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  Dundee  and  Moni- 
fieth,  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  William  Pringle  Laird,  was  brought  to 
a  CLOSE  at  August  14,  1872,  and  the  Trustees  and  Representatives 
of  Mr.  Laird  have  Ceased  to  have  any  Interest  therein.  All  Parties 
having  CLAIMS  against  the  Firm  at  that  date  are  requested  to  lodge 
them  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  surviving  Partner, 'who  will  Settle  the 
same;  and  all  Parties  INDEBTED  to  the  Firm  are  requested  to 
make  Payment  to  him  forthwith. 

Signed        GEO.  DUDGEON,-)  A      majority     and 
„  R.  B.  LAIRD,  J-    quorum    ot    Mr. 

„  DAV.  R.  LAIRD,  )     Laird's  Trustees. 

Signed       James  Watt,  Witness. 
„  Alex.  Malcolm,  Witness. 

„  James  Gardiner,  Witness  [ 

,,  Frederick  Dick,  Witness. 

Referring  to  the  above,  the  Business  will  be  carried  on  as  formerly, 
under  the  same  designation  of  W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Balfour  Laird  (Brother  of  the  late  W.  P.  Laird,  and 
Partner  of  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
Edinburgh  and  London),  and  Andrew  Sinclair  (surviving  Partner  of 
the  late  Firm).  They  trust,  by  this  advantageous  arrangement,  to 
secure  an  increasing  share  of  the  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
the  late  Firm.  Signed        R.  B.  LAIRD, 

„            ANDW.  SINCLAIR. 
73,  Nethergate,  Dundee,  December  14,  1872. 


Seed  Potatos. 

THOS.  THORNTON  has  a  quantity  of  the  following 
varieties,  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  grown  on  light, 
sandy  soil  :— 


Gloucestershire  Kidney.  1 
White-blossomed  Kidney. 
King  of  the  Earlies. 
Early  Goderich. 
Myatt's  Prolific. 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  &c. 
Price  on  application. 
Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


Fortyfolds,  Early  and  Late. 

Early  Shaw. 

York  Regent. 

Pink-eyed  do. 

Dalraanoy. 

Fluke  Kidney. 


M 


ONK'S      HALL      MAMMOTH      late      WHITE 

BROCCOLI.— A  variety  of  great  excellence,  large  size,  and 
splendid  quality.  Sow  first  week  in  April,  transplant  in  June;  it 
comes  in  for  use  following  March  and  April. 

Mr.  John  Cartwright,  Market  Gardener,  Sisbey,  thus  writes : — 
"  The  Broccoli  I  had  of  you  last  year,  from  your  own  seed,  proved 
itself  a  first-class  variety  ;  it  stood  the  winter  remarkably  well  without 
protection,  and  I  think,  for  sine  and  quality,  is  all  that  can  be  wished 
for— far  superior  to  any  I  have  hitherto  grown. — Oct.  9,  1872." 
Sold  only  in  sealed  packets. 

COCKS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers,  Merchants,  and  Nurserymen, 
Donington,  near  Spalding;  Wholesale  Agents,  PETER  LAWSON 
AND  SONS,  20,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  has  been  harvested  this 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  last 
year  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57.  Oracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
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RENDLE'S   PATENT  ORCHARD   HOUSES, 

PATENT  PLANT  PROTECTORS,  AND  GROUND  VINERIES. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  (two  separate  and  distinct  Patents,  1869  &  18  70  A 

Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  "WALES. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN. 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  MAHARAIAH  DU1.EEP  SINGH. 

HER    MAJESTY'S     COMMISSIONERS    OF    PARKS     AND 
GARDENS. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  ANGLESEY. 

THE   RIGHT    HONOURABLE   THE  EARL  OF  STAMFORD 
AND  WARRINGTON. 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    EARL    OF    PORTS. 
MOUTH. 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE    EARL    OF    DART- 
MOUTH. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  PORTMAN. 

THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  AYLESFORD. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  ALFRED  CHURCHILL. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  BERKELEY  PAGET. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  BOLTON. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  VERNON. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  DE  L'ISLE  AND  DUDLEY. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  WINTERTON. 

THE  LORD  BINNING. 

THE  LORD  DE  BLAQUIERE. 

THE  LORD  HENRY  SCOTT. 

THE  VISCOUNT  EVERSLEY. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  H.   PAGET. 

THE  LADY  MATHESON. 

THE  LADY  PRYSE. 

THE  LADY  MENZIES. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  GARDNER. 

THE  LADY  FITZHARDINGE. 

THE  LADY  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GENERAL  G.  C.  W.  FORRESTER. 

THE  HONOURABLE  D.  ASHLEY. 

THE  HONOURABLE  II.  GRAVES. 

THE  HONOURABLE  R.   MEADE. 


THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.   BANKES. 

THE  LADY  EMILY  WALSH. 

THE  HONOURABLE  AND  REVEREND  A.  G.  CAMPBELL. 

THE  HONOURABLE  AND  REVEREND  II.  W.  MOSTYN. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.   CAUI.FIELD. 

THE  HONOURABLE  W.  T.   ORDE  POVVLETT, 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  KERRY. 

SIR  F.   H.  GOLDSMID,  BART. 

SIR  THOMAS  N.  ABDY.  BART. 

SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE,  BART. 

SIR  EDMUND  BUCKLEY.  BART. 

SIR  WILLIAM   FORBES,  BART. 

SIR  DAVID  BAIRD,  BART. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MAXWELL,  BART. 

SIR  GI.YNNE  WELBY-GREGORY,  BART. 

SIR  GEORGE  JERVIS,  BART. 

SIR  JAMES  MATHESON.  BART. 

And  more  than  500  of  the  Leading  County  Families  in  tht 
United  Kingdom. 


NOVEL     APPLICATION     OF     GLASS. 

GLASS    PAVILIONS,     MARQUEES    AND     TENTS. 

The  Glazing  on  the  new  system  can  be  so  quickly  done,  and  the  portability  of  the  whole  is  so  complete,  that  Tents,  Marquees  and  Pavilions 
can  be  erected  with  the  same  ease  as  Canvas  Tents.  These  tents  will  have  a  very  elegant  appearance,  and  will  be  quite  waterproof.  Several 
Designs  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Artist,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application  as  soon  as  ready. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Patentee  for  the  loan  of  these  Pavilions  and  Tents  for  the  following  purposes  :— 


1. — For  Flower  Shows  of  all  descriptions. 

1. — For  Fancy  and  other  Bazaars. 

3.  —For  Exhibitors'  Stands  at  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

4. — For  Entertainments  of  all  hinds.  [Shows. 


5. — For  Ball  and  Supper  Rooms. 

6. — For  Temporary  Covered  Ways. 

7. — For  Balconies  and  for  Evening  Parties. 

8. — For  Croquet  and  Garden  Parties. 


The  Patentee  will  be  happy  to  make  arrangements  with  Directors  and  Committees  of  Provincial  Flower  Shows  for  the  supply  of  these  Tents  for 
next  Season.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be  built,  and  arrangements  must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  dates  may  not  clash,  as  the 
Tents  will  have  to  be  shifted  from  one  position  to  another. 

ADVANTA(rES~OE    RENDLE'S    NEW    PATEIT    SYSTEM 


OF  BUILDING  AND  GLAZING  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
TENTS,  MARQUEES,  AND 

The  glass  is  placed  in  horizontal  metal  grooves,  and  fixed  on  wooden 

rafters. 
The  woodwork  is  entirely  and  completely  covered  by  the  metal  and 

the  glass,  so  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  glass  moves  freely  in  the  metal  grooves,  and  can    be    easily 

removed. 
The  most  complete  ventilation  can   be  given,  and  whole  rows  of 

glass  can  be  moved  for  the  summer  season,  when  abundance 

of  air  is  required  for  plant  life. 
If  a  pane  of  glass  is  broken  it  can  easily  be  replaced  without  the  aid 

of  the  glazier. 
No  paint  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
No  putty,  felt,  or  India-rubber  is  required. 


PLANT  HOUSES,  GREENHOUSES,  PAVILIONS, 
WINTER  GARDENS. 

S.     It  is  the  most  economical  system  ever  introduced. 

9.     It  is  portable  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.     A  Span-roof  House, 

40  feet  long,  can  be  sent,  carriage  free,  a  distance  of  250  miles 

for  about  £S- 

10.  The  Patentee  has  received  many  orders  from  America  and  the 
Colonies.  They  are  so  portable  and  can  be  packed  in  so  small  a 
compass  ;  indeed,  for  exportation,  it  is  the  only  system  that  can 
be  adopted,  except  at  an  enormous  outlay  for  freight  and  carriage. 

11.  All  the  Houses  on  this  system  are  tenant's  fixtures,  and  can  be  easily 
taken  down  and  fixed  again. 

12.  It  is  light,  elegant,  and  durable,  and  the  system  is  perfect.  A 
Protector  can  be  put  up  6  feet  long,  or  a  Winter  Garden  can  be 
erected  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground. 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR   i873 

Is  now  Ready,  and  contains  upwards  of  Fifty  Engravings  by  well-known  Artists. 


The  Catalogue  contains  Illustrations  and  Letterpress  Descriptions, 

1.  The  "Devonshire"  Plant  and  Orchard  House. 

2.  The  "  Alexandra  "  Span-roof  Plant  House. 
The  "Alexandra"  Half  Span-roof  Plant  House. 
The  "  Economic  "  Span-roof  Plant  House. 
The  "  Economic  "  Lean-to  Plant  House. 
The  "Rustic"  Span-roof  Orchard  House. 
The  "  Rustic  "  Lean-to  Orchard  House. 

'Ten  Guinea"  Orchard  House. 
Peach  Walls  converted  into  Orchard  House.  • 

Flower  Show  Pavilion  or  Winter  Garden. 
Span-roof  Plant  House. 
Portable  Orchard  House. 
Patent  Fruit  Tree  Protectors. 

Patent  Combination  Glass  and  Netting  Protectors. 
Patent  Glass  Wall  Screens. 
Brdhaut's  Portable  Lawn  Conservatory. 
Bre'haut's  Portable  Cordon  Case. 


with  full  particulars  and   Prices  of  the  following  ;— 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 

8.    The 

9- 
10. 
1 1. 
12. 

13- 

14. 

15- 
16. 

J  7- 


1 

19, 
20, 
21 

22 

23' 

24. 

25 
26. 

27 
28 

29 
3°> 
3' 
32 
33 
3+ 
35 


Patent  "Folding"  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  "  Belvior  Castle "  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  "  Enville  "  Span-roof  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  "  Nottingham  "  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  Strawberry  Grower  and  Protector. 

Patent  "Double  Glazed"  Protector. 

Patent  "  Rustic  "  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  "  Westminster  "  Plant  Protector. 

Patent  Circular  Hand  Glass. 

Patent  Square  Hand  Glass. 

French  Cloches,  or  Bell  Glasses. 

Patent  Ventilating  Seed  Growers. 

Patent  Square  Portable  Hand  Lights. 

Patent  Oblong  Hand  Lights. 

"  Rough  and  Ready  "  Plant  Protector. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Frames. 

Square  Hand  Glass. 

Patent  Glass  Rosery. 


3, 


Copies    of   the    Catalogue    can    be    had    on    application    to    the    Inventor    and    Patentee, 

Mr.  WILLIAM   EDGCUMBE    EENDLE, 

WESTMINSTER   CHAMBERS,    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON, 

For  Testimonials  and  further  particulars,  see  the  late  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Florist   and  Pomologist 


s.w. 


NOTE. — Mr.  Rendle  begs  to  call  particular  attention   to  an  article  in  the  "Florist   and  Pomologist"  o/i 
litis  month,  written  by  Mr.  William  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  on  the  subject  of  Protection  of  Fruit  Trees. 
This  article  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  1873. 


January  4,    1S73.] 
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■THE    ROYAL     SEEDSMEN" 

/^CARTER'S  ffi 

>RIZE    MEDALS^-^  /ERa 

>--^PARIS,ia6  7.    LONDON.  18  6?>~^^^     I  CI  WM  ) 
^y%     ^*^*^41AMBURCH,1869.  WIGAN,  I87o7~~"--^Q^j 
BLACKPOOL,  IB70.  &c,   &<T~ 


SEEDS. 


STS 

ST   FREE" 
CENT  DISCOUNT^ 
FOR      CASH. 


E    FREE 


237,  &  238,    High   Holborn, 
LONDON. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

Produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  Year  round. 

No.  I.— For  a  COTTAGE    GARDEN, 

Price  12J.  6d.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  2— For    a    SMALL     GARDEN, 

Price  21s,,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  3.-For  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDENS, 

Price  30J.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  4.-For  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDENS. 

Price  42J.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  5  —  For    a    LARGER    GARDEN, 

Price  635.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

For  full  particulars  see  "  Carter's  Seed  Order  Sheet," 
now  ready,  and  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 


EVIDENCE    OF    QUALITY. 

From  Rev.  J.  A.  Long,  Fethard. 

"  Your  Vegetable  Seeds,  that  I  have  been 
sowing  now  for  some  years,  have  been  most 
satisfactory  ;  their  quick  and  luxuriant  growth 
seems  to  defy  all  enemies.  I  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  your  seeds  to  many 
friends,  and  all  who  have  had  them  I  believe  to 
be  equally  satisfied." 


NOW      READY. 


Containing   Four  beautiful   Coloured   Plates,    and 
hundreds  of  other  Novel  Illustrations. 

Post  Free  Is.,  Gratis  to  Purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SUTTONS' 

HOIE-GEOWI  SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE     FREE. 


Registered. 


Trade  Mark. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE. -TRADE  MARK. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  have  NO  Agents,  and  that  in  future  all 
Packets  direct  from  us  will  bear  our  Registered 
Trade  Mark,  as  above, 


SUTTONS'    EMERALD    GEM    PEA. 

Sutton  &  Sons  are  sorry  to  decline  the 
Trade  orders,  still  coming  in  almost  daily,  but 
having  not  half  enough  left  of  this  Pea  for  the 
orders  which  will  be  received  from  their  regular 
retail  customers,  they  have  not  executed  one 
order  received  since  the  Jth  December,  when  they 
announced  that  they  could  not  supply  more 
to  the  Trade. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL     SUBSCRIPTION 

ROOMS,  22,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Subscription  £i   is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  oflers 

the  following  advantages  : — 

A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 

"     Is,   in 
„__ir  Friends  for  friendly   chat   at 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 


nbers  can   meet   their  Friends  for  frie 


ing   F 
:ndly 


chat  and  discussion 


SUTTONS'  COMPLETE 

COLLECTIONS  OF   VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

for  one  year's  supply,  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 


No.  1. 
£3    3   0 
collection 


No.  2 
£2    2    0 

collection 


No.  3. 

£1  11  6 

collection 


for  a            for  an             for  a  for  a 

large          ordinary        medium  small 

Garden.       Garden.    I    Garden.  Garden. 

Carriage  Free. 


No.  4. 
£110 

collection 


No.  5.  No.  6. 

15s.        12s.  6d. 

collection     collection 


for  very  small 

Gardens. 

All  our  collections 

contain  best 

sorts  only. 


The  Finest  Cucumber  in  Cultivation 


uis  of  Lome. 

This  splendid  Cucumber,  introduced  by  us 
last  year,  maintains  its  position  as  the  finest 
variety  ever  offered.  It  has  a  white  spine, 
beautiful  short  neck,  smooth  skin,  very  straight 
and  prolific,  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  seed, 
and  is  unquestionably  of  most  delicious  flavour. 
It  has  been  awarded  First  Prizes  at  many  of  the 
great  Horticultural  Shows .  in  England.  Price, 
2s.  6d.  per  pkt.     Other  sorts,  6d.  and  is.  per  pkt. 


Now  ready,  price  is..  Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS'  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  for  1873, 

The  most  practical  Work  on  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  yet 
published.  Illustrated  with  115  Engravings  of  choice  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  Potatos,  &c,  with  complete  cultural  instructions. 


SUTTONS'  SHORT  SELECT  SEED  LIST, 

With  Columns  for  Ordering,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED   ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to  Planting, 
Laying-out,  Selection  of  Plants  and  Trees,  subjects  for  Window 
Gardening,  Building  and  Heating  Greenhouses,  &c.  ;  the  Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 

Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages. 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 

22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


NURSERYMEN'S,  FLORISTS',  and  MARKET 
GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION— Enrolled  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Act —The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  EVANS'  HOTEL,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY. 
January  14,  at  7  o'Clock  in  the  evening,  to  receive  the  Auditors' 
Report,  for  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
enrolment  of  New  Members.  All  persons  connected  or  interested  in 
the  same  are  specially  invited  to  attend. 

Forms  of  Membership,  also  copy  ol  Rules,  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  HENDERSON,  Seedsman,  High  Road, 
Tottenham,  N. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Members  of  this  Institution  will  be 
held  at  the  BEDFORD  HOTEL,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY, 
January  21,  fur  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Accounts  of  the  Charity 
for  the  past  year,  and  electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  also  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  Three  Pensioners  on  the  Funds. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  6  o'clock  precisely,  lihe  Ballot  will  close 
at  8  o'Clock  precisely.     By  Order. 

EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
14.  Tavistock  Row,  W.C,  Tan    1,  1873. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered  Any  Member  who  may 
not  have  received  one  is  respectfully  requested  to  make  immediate 
application. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  od.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.Wilson  Saunders,  F.RS, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41.  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 
— A  handsomely  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac,  suitable 
for  framing,  is  this  day  presented  with  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette. 

Price  $d.  ;  post  free,  $\d. 
The   Almanac   may    be    had  separately ',    mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1873. 


ACCORDING  to  annual  custom  we  com- 
mence the  horticultural  chronicles  of  the 
present  year  by  a  series  of  running  commentaries 
on  the  most  important  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
season  which  has  just  passed  away,  so  far  as 
they  represent  what  are  called  New  Plants, 
meaning  thereby  mostly  importations,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  garden  seedlings  and  florists' 
flowers. 

The  most  important  additions  made  to  any 
one  class  seem  to  be  among  Stove  Foliage 
Plants,  a  group  which,  strong  as  it  was  already 
in  the  decorative  element,  has  been  very  largely 
replenished  with  novelties  of  sterling  merit. 
Taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  here 
Bertolonia  superbissima,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  variegated  plants,  its  broad,  lustrous, 
strongly-ribbed  Melastomaceous  leaves  being 
superbly  marked  with  bright  rose  colour  in  a 
series  of  numerous  bold  spots  near  the  margin, 
and  having  smaller  dots  of  the  same  sprinkled 
between  them.  The  Crotons,  or  Codieeums,  have 
received  several  valuable  accessions,  but  in 
C.  Weismanni  and  lacteum,  in  C.  magnificum 
and  spirale,  we  have  four  of  the  very  best  of  the 
whole  of  the  now  numerous  family  ;  we  must 
not  here  stay  to  point  out  their  several  peculi- 
arities, which  will  be  found  noted  in  due  course 
in  our  columns  as  they  appeared  before  the 
public.  The  additions  to  the  Dieffenbachias 
include  D.  Bausei,  one  of  the  best  habited  and 
most  beautifully  variegated  of  the  whole  family  ; 
also  D.  imperialis  and  D.  nobilis,  both  remark- 
ably effective  for  their  boldness  of  character,  and 
both  having  the  leaves  spotted  with  white  and 
creamy  yellow.  Dracaenas,  again,  have  yielded 
several  sterling  novelties.  The  most  distinct  is  the 
W.  African  D.  Goldieana,  which  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  marked  with  alternate  transverse  wavy 
bands  of  dark  and  yellowish  green,  the  leaves 
being  comparatively  broad  and  short.  D.  impe- 
rialis, with  robustness  of  habit  gives  us  dense, 
oblong,  erect  leaves,  having  white  and  rosy  varie- 
gations, and  is  a  most  charming  plant.  D.  Fra- 
seri    has    the    same    habit    and    form  of  leaf, 
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the  colour  being  a  deep  purplish'  bronze  with  a 
distinct  glaucous  bloom  ;  this  will  form  a  good 
companion  plant  to  D.  regina.  D.  Shepherdi, 
also  called  gloriosa,  has  longer  and  more 
spreading  leaves,  of  a  metallic  green,  with  stripes 
and  border  of  bronzy  orange,  and  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  freest  growers  of  the  whole  family.  In 
Maranta  (Calathea)  Makoyana,  figured  at  p.  1589, 
1872,  we  have  one  of  the  prettiest  variegated 
plants  we  know,  for  it  adds  to  all  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  such  species  as  M.  Veitchii  and 
Lindeni,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  dwarf  stature, 
combined  with  charms  peculiar  to  itself,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  its  peculiarities  being  the  minute 
transverse  stria?  on  the  paler  portions  of  the 
leaf,  and  which  when  seen  through  a  lens  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  network  of  fine  parallel 
transverse  veins,  something  like  those  of  Ouvir- 
andra,  only  the  parenchyma  in  this  case  is 
transparent  instead  of  being  obliterated.  Then 
in  PhyllotEenium  Lindeni,  originally  shown  as 
Xanthosoma  Lindeni,  we  have  a  plant  of  bold 
striking  habit,  with  long  effective,  persistent, 
sagittate  green  leaves,  the  costa  and  ribs  of  which 
are  marked  by  lines  of  ivory  white. 

To  this  group  properly  belong  the  Palms, 
which  appear  to  be  gradually  making  way 
in  public  favour.  The  more  distinct  and 
striking  of  the  additions  will  be  found  among  the 
genera  Kentia,  Daemonorops,  Guilielma,  Mar- 
tinezia,  and  CEnocarpus.  Probably  the  most 
important  additions  are  the  greenhouse  species 
introduced  under  the  names  of  Kentia  (Veitchia) 
Canterburyana,  K.  australis,  K.  Belmoreana,  and 
K.  Fosteriana,  all  obtained  from  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  and  all  of  them  showing  the  charac- 
teristic elegance  of  the  family. 

Flowering  stove  plants  are  less  numerous,  but 
in  Aphelandra  sulphurea  we  have  a  pretty 
yellow-flowered  species  of  Acanthad  ;  and  in 
Musa  sanguinea,  an  interesting  scarlet-bracted 
member  of  the  Banana  family.  Brownea  Birs- 
chellii  is  a  very  handsome  La  Guayra  shrub,  with 
drooping  racemes  of  most  effective  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Anthurium  margaritaceum  is  a  fine 
plant,  with  white  spathes  and  purple  spadices, 
in  the  way  of  A.  ornatum,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  handsome.  Finally,  we  have  two  novel 
Poinsettias,  both  with  flatter  coloured  bracts,  col- 
lected into  fuller  heads,  and  both  with  more  of 
carmine  or  cerise  in  the  colour  than  is  seen  in  the 
old  typical  form  ;  they  are  respectively  named 
P.  pulcherrima  major  and  P.  pulcherrima  roseo- 
carminata. 

Sundry Arads  fall  in  here,  the  most  notable 
being  the  noble  Godivinia  gigas,  which  has 
flowered  now  for  the  first  time  away  from  its 
native  haunts.  The  immense  flower  -  spathe, 
2  feet  long,  of  this  remarkable  plant,  gives  it  a 
special  interest,  and  a  similar  interest  attaches 
to  the  Corynophallus  Afzelii,  also  flowered  appa- 
rently for  the  first  time  in  England  during  the 
past  year.  These  plants  share  between  them 
at  present  the  distinction  of  producing  the  largest 
flower-spathes  known  in  the  family,  for  to  which 
the  honour  really  belongs  has  not  yet  been  fully 
determined.  Less  striking,  but  really  very 
remarkable  in  structure  is  the  Indian  Arisaema 
speciosum,  in  which  the  spadix  is  lengthened  out 
at  the  tip  into  a  filiform  purple  .  appendage 
upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Turning  to  Orchids,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  the 
greatest  interest  centering  around  the  now 
popular  genus  Masdevallia,  of  which  a  beautiful 
unnamed  form  of  the  Lindeni  type  has  been 
shown  from  Lord  LoNDESBOROUGH's  collection  ; 
while  M.  Lindeni  itself,  M.  Harryana,  Veitchii  and 
ignea,  under  the  influence  of  genial  cultivation, 
have  altogether  surpassed  our  original  notions  of 
their  beauty.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
is  the  hairy  caudate-sepaled  M.  chimasra,  with  its 
calceiform  lip,  so  unlike  what  has  hitherto  been 
known.  A  strong  contrast  to  these  grotesque 
flowers  is  afforded  by  Batemania  Burtii,  with  its 
broad  white-lipped  flowers  of  brown  and  gold, 
and  which,  in  a  race  which  revels  in  fantastic 
outlines,  are  remarkable  for  their  symmetry, 
almost  leading  one  to  believe  it  to  be  a  florist's 
production.  Laslia  Jongheana  has  flowers  most 
attractive  for  their  size,  and  equally  attractive  for 
their  colouring,  the  lip,  which  is  yellow  inside, 
being  whitish  in  front,  with  a  broad  amethyst 
border.  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  though 
scarcely  a  showy  plant,  is  a  most  welcome  one, 
on  account  of  its  colour — a  deep  rosy  lake, 
which  is  not  very  common  amongst  these  plants. 
The  charming  Oncidium  zcbrinum,  with  its  white 
and  violet  flowers,  comes  in  as  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  almost  universal  yellow  of  the  family  ;  the 


yellow  and  brown  O.  superbiens  being,  however, 
an  acquisition  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  as 
may  also  be  said  of  O.  Crcesus,  a  dwarf  kind, 
the  yellow  lip  of  whose  flowers  is  remarkable  for 
brilliancy.  Odontoglossums  have  of  course 
yielded  many  novelties,  amongst  others  O. 
Coradinei,  sulphur-yellow,  and  0.  Andersonia- 
num  and  O.  Denisona:,  white,  variously  spotted  ; 
while  of  the  noble  O.  grande  we  have  a  new 
variety  called  splendens,  which  has  the  marking 
on  its  sepals  purplish-brown,  and  the  lip  white 
barred  with  purple,  and  thus  far  outstrips  the 
original  in  beauty.  The  minute-flowered  Bolbo- 
phyllum  lemniscatum  deserves  mention  here,  for 
the  peculiar  though  microscopic  beauty  of  certain 
ribbon-like  appendages  which  are  developed 
from  its  sepals,  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

Of  decorative  plants  requiring  intermediate 
temperature,  we  may  point  to  the  white-flowered 
Bouvardia  Vreelandii  as  being  one  of  the  most 
useful  winter-flowering  subjects  ever  brought  into 
cultivation ;  while  in  Begonia  intermedia  and 
rubra  superba  we  have  examples  of  forms  bred 
from  the  high-coloured  B.  boliviensis  and  B. 
Veitchii,  which  are  not  only  amongst  the  showiest 
of  the  showy,  as  indoor  pot  plants,  but  promise, 
from  the  hardy  element  introduced  through  one 
of  the  parents,  to  be  useful  subjects  for  out-door 
purposes. 

Passing  on  to  greenhouse  plants,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  year  is  the  X  Philageria  Veitchii, 
its  interest  not  lying  so  much  in  its  beauty, 
though  its  flowers  are  by  no  means  lacking  in 
that  quality,  as  for  its  history  and  origin,  it  being 
a  well-ascertained  hybrid  between  two  genera 
admitted  to  be  quite  distinct.  Another  hybrid  of 
great  beauty  is  the  xTacsonia  exoniensis,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  magenta-coloured,  with  a 


may  be  mentioned.  Betula  alba  fastigiata  is  a 
narrow  erect  form,  with  the  habit  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar,  very  distinct  and  likely  to  be  useful  to 
planters.  Betula  alba  pendula  Youngii  is  a 
charming  drooping  variety,  grotesque  in  the  out- 
line of  its  growth,  with  most  gracefully  pendent 
thread-like  spray.  Madura  tricuspidata  is  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  in  character,  the  foliage  in 
young  plants  being  three-lobed,  in  adults 
roundish-ovate.  Salix  babylonica  Salamonii  has 
the  merit  of  retaining  its  foliage  so  as  to  be 
almost  sub-evergreen,  and  is,  besides,  a  free- 
growing,  handsome  tree.  In  Pyrus  spectabilis 
roseo-plena  we  have,  if  not  a  novelty,  at  least  a 
strikingly  ornamental  dwarf  tree  which  is  little 
known,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  others  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Two  more  highly 
decorative  trees  than  this,  and  the  Pyrus  Malus 
floribunda,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  The 
Continental  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
while  it  has  all  the  vigour  of  C.  azureus, 
is  infinitely  superior  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  Cornus  mascula  aurea  elegantissima  may 
be  summarily  described  as  a  tricolor-leaved 
Dogwood,  its  foliage  being  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  yellow  and  rosy  red  tints.  In  Hedera 
Helix  conglomerata  we  have  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  distinct  of  the  many  forms  of  Ivy ; 
and,  finally,  Yucca  gloriosa  variegata  must  be 
regarded  as  a  great  gain  in  this  most  charming 
group  of  shrubby  Liliaceae. 

The  class  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  has 
had  its  fair  share  of  replenishment — a  tolerable 
indication  that  it  is  looking  up  in  public  favour. 
Not  to  weary  our  readers  by  descriptions,  we 
may  just  indicate  such  as  yEfhionema  coridi- 
folium,  Aquilegia  aurea,  Bellium  rotundifolium, 
Cyclamen  cilicicum,  Iris  iberica,  and  its  variety, 
Perryana,  and  Pentstemon  Menziesii  Robinsoni, 


purple   ring   in   the   centre.      Salvia    splendens    as  choice  free-flowering,  dwarf-growing  subjects 


albo-compacta,  a  Continental  variety,  is,  from  all 
we  can  learn  of  it,  a  counterpart  of  its  scarlet- 
flowered  original,  and  likely  to  be  a  very  useful 
decorative  subject.  Primula  Hendersoni  alba 
furnishes  a  welcome  hard-wooded  subject  ;  as 
does  also  Erica  Neitneriana,  and  some  others 
from  the  same  source,  which  are  distinct  and  free 
in  their  character,  with  high-coloured  flowers,  not 
liable  to  become  disfigured  from  the  adhesion  of 
dirt,  insects,  &c,  to  the  surface,  which,  though 
varnished,  is  not  sticky.  Here  we  should  men- 
tion some  new  Australian  Macrozamias,  of  a 
most  elegant  character,  which,  in  M.  corallipes, 
pulchra,  and  elegantissima,  have  small  fronds 
with  very  slender  pinna?,  and  in  M.  eburnea, 
a  really  imposing  plant,  has  fronds  with  from  45 
to  50  pairs  of  narrow  rigid  pinna,  some  8  or 
9  inches  long,  springing  from  a  subglobose  trunk 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Here  also  we  may 
allude  to  the  many  fine  Agaves  which  keep 
cropping  up  in  one  or  two  noted  collections  of 
succulents,  and  several  especially  curious  forms  of 
Haworthias,  with  glassy-tipped  leaves.  X  Eche- 
veria  scaphylla,  too,  a  Continental  hybrid,  is  likely 
to  be  a  useful  plant  for  furnishing  summer  beds 
to  which  succulents  are  introduced. 

Accessions  in  the  way  of  Ferns  have  not  been 
so  numerous  as  usual,  if  we  except  novel  forms 
of  British  Ferns,  especially  the  new  and  remark- 
able varieties  of  Adiantum  and  Athyrium,  shown 
at  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Mapple- 
BECK,  the  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  regale  and 
several  forms  of  Lastrea  montana  raised  or  found 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas  prin- 
ceps  raised  by  Mr.  Parsons.  One  or  two  Indian 
Alsophilas  have  been  added  to  the  Tree  Ferns 
already  in  cultivation ;  we  have  also  a  pretty 
Gymnogramma  ;  while  several  seedling  forms  of 
the  most  useful  Pteris  serrulata — fimbriata,  cris- 
tata  superba,  and  Applebyana — have  been  raised 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  CHAMBERS  and  others. 

Among  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  we  have  gained 
some  coloured-leaved  Conifers,  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  as  objects  of  ornament  ;  amongst 
them  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii,  whose 
young  foliage  is  white,  and  which,  being  a 
healthy  grower,  must  have  a  marked  effect 
where  it  is  judiciously  introduced  into  planta- 
tions of  an  ornamental  character.  The  Juni- 
perus  chinensis  aurea,  to  which  we  have  for- 
merly alluded,  is  remarkable  as  a  golden  form 
of  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  useful  of  ever- 
greens, and  can  hardly  be  made  too  much  of 
when  golden  variegation  of  a  marked  type  is 
desiderated.  In  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea 
we  have  another  brilliantly  coloured  plant, 
entirely  golden,  as  we  have  in  Thuja  or  Biota 
orientalis  semperaurea,  which  is  a  great  advance 
upon   the  old  Thuja   aurea.     A  few  other  trees 


of  considerable  beauty  and  interest.  Berkheya 
purpurea,  also,  which  is  figured  in  our  last  volume 
(p.  1 261),  will  be  a  fine  acquisition  to  this  group  ; 
and  amongst  bulbs  we  may  specially  mention 
Fritillaria  tulipifolia,  Brodiaea  multiflora,  Iris 
tingitana,  and  the  following  Lilies ,  which  latter 
will  serve  to  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  the 
growing  taste  for  Lily  culture,  namely,  L.  Hum- 
boldtii,  Leichtlinii  majus,  Lishmanni,  pardalinum, 
and  Washingtonianum,  sundry  recent  importa- 
tions of  the  latter  having  now  placed  abundant 
specimens  in  the  hands  of  cultivators. 

Among  Bedding  Plants  we  may  particularise 
Cineraria  ceratophylla  as  a  dwarf  and  neat-grow- 
ing edition  of  the  white-leaved  Cineraria  maritima, 
likely  to  be  very  useful,  and  a  plant  almost  or 
quite  hardy ;  and  Celosia  Huttoni  as  a  tender 
annual,  with  the  leaves  coloured  red,  but  which 
it  is  believed  will  prove  useful  on  account  of  its 
leaf-colour  for  summer  bedding-out. 

But  few  novel  Annuals  have  appeared,  if  we 
except  the  gradually  improving  races  of  popular 
kinds,  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  Helichrysums,  Bal- 
sams, &c.  ;  but  in  the  grand  purple-crimson 
Senecio  pulcher  we  have  one  which  promises  to 
be  as  highly  ornamental  as'  it  is  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct ;  while  the  true  Gilia  achilleaefolia  (which  is 
being  sent  out  for  distinction  sake  as  G.  achilleae- 
folia  major,  and  which  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
plant  which  has  hitherto  usurped  its  name 
unchallenged,  but  which  is  correctly  Gilia  multi- 
caulis)  will  be  a  fine  border  plant,  being  a  bold 
habited  species,  with  large  heads  of  sky-blue 
flowers.  Finally,  in  this  association,  we  may 
refer  to  the  biennial  Campanula  medium  caly- 
canthema,  as  a  very  handsome  Canterbury  Bell, 
double-flowered  in  the  sense  of  having  its  calyx 
petaloid. 

Here  we  must  break  off,  leaving  the  novelties 
amongst  Fruits  and  Vegetables  to  be  noted  at  a 
future  time. 


—  We  learn  that  Mr.  William  Bull  proposes 
to  offer  the  following  Prizes  for  New  Plants, 
through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  namely, 
^300,  in  Silver  Cups,  to  be  distributed  over  the  next 
three  years  as  follows : — £  100  each  year,  the  value  o{£$o 
at  the  principal  show  to  be  held  at  Kensington  in  June 
(this  season  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  that  month), 
and  the  value  of  ^50  at  the  Society's  provincial  show, 
which  takes  place  this  year  at  Bath,  on  June  24 — 28. 
The  /50  would  in  each  case  be  divided  thus  : — 
For  Private  growers, 


Tor  Nurserymen,        1st 
3U 


1st  prize,  Silver  Cup,  value 
2U       u               •<            1, 
3d 


I™ 

£S 

£" 
j& 
is 


The  competition  to  take  place  with  12  new  plants  of 
Mr.  Bull's  introduction,  and  sent  out  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  1870  (this  date  being  altered  in   the 
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subsequent  years  to  1S71  and  1872  respectively)  as 
announced  in  his  annual  Catalogues,  which  are  to  be 
the  standard  of  reference  as  to  the  eligibility  of  parti- 
cular plants.  In  this  way  he  hopes,  as  he  has  not 
sufficient  accommodation  himself  to  grow  specimen 
plants,  to  have  the  more  important  of  his  new  intro- 
ductions exhibited  in  their  true  characters. 

Cultivators  are  evidently  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  growing  Tree  Carnations  to  a  large  size  for 
furnishing  quantities  of  cut  bloom.  In  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing's  large  conservatory  at  West 
Coates,  Edinburgh,  may  be  seen  two  immense  plants, 
one  of  the  summer-flowering  variety,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  and  the  other  a  seedling.  The  former  is  at 
least  5  feet  through,  and  the  same  in  height,  and  the 
seedling  7  feet  high,  and  furnished,  of  course,  with 
hundreds  of  shoots  each,  which  means  that  many 
hundreds  of  blooms  are  to  be  cut  from  them  during  the 
season. 

We   are  informed   that  the  nursery  and  seed 

business  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  joint-stock  company,  under  the  name 
of  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company 
(Limited).  This  long  established  business  has  been 
carried  on  for  over  a  century,  the  originator  being  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Lawson,  who  died  in  1820  at  a  hale 
old  age ;  subsequently  Mr.  Charles  Lawson,  late 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  firm.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  all  the  available 
shares  were  taken  up  within  a  few  days  of  the  intima- 
tion of  the  proposed  change  being  made.  Some  of  the 
most  valued  employes  of  the  the  old  firm  will  hold 
shares  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  new  concern, 
and  will  be  associated  with  the  general  manager  in 
carrying  on  the  business.  Mr.  David  Syme  is  to  be 
the  general  manager  of  the  company  ;  and  Mr.  David 
Mitchell  is  to  take  the  management  of  the  nurseries. 

Under  the  name  of  Pilocereus  Dautwitzii 

(Hort.,  Haage),  we  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Haage,  jun.,  of  Erfurt,  a  small  plant  of  a  very  inte- 
resting  Pilocereus    which    will  shortly   be    exhibited 


FlG.    I. — PILOCEREUS  DAUTWITZII. 

before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  subse 
quently  transferred  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kevv. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a  recent  importation,  having 
been  sent  from  the  north  of  Peru  by  Herr  Roezl. 
This  ardent  collector  met  with  the  plant  *in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  near  Huancabamba,  where  Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias,  sundry  Orchids  and  Bromelias  also  flourish. 
Mr.  Haage  tells  us  that  it  appears  to  be  a  dwarf 
species,  and  that  he  grows  it  successfully  in  low 
cool  pits.  The  name  has  been  given  in  honour  of 
a  gentleman  at  Vienna,  a  great  lover  of  Cacti. 
The  materials  at  our  disposal  are  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  its  specific 
identity,  but  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  perfectly  distinct,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  growers  of  succulent  plants. 
The  plant  before  us  has  an  oblong  or  fusiform,  fleshy 
stem,  about  5  inches  in  height  and  t>\  inches  in  circum- 
ference in  the  widest  part.  It  is  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  and  is  traversed  from  base  to  apex  by  21  shallow 
ribs,  bearing  closely  set  tufts  of  small  white  spreading 
straight  spines,  and  covered  throughout,  but  more 
especially  at  the  top,  with  a  dense  coating  of  long 
white  cottony  hair,  as  in  Pilocereus  senilis. 

Mr.  Glaisher  fumishes  the  following  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the 
week  ending  December  21,  1S72  : — In  the  vicinity 
of  London  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at 
the  beginning   of  the  week  was  about  29.6  inches. 


Several  oscillations  of  small  extent  were  recorded,  the 
greatest  of  which  was  a  rapid  increase  to  29.9  inches 
by  noon  of  the  161I1,  followed  by  as  rapid  a  decrease  to 
about  29  4  inches  by  noon  on  the  following  day.  The 
mean  daily  values  were  all  in  defect  of  the  average. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  420  on 
the  19th  to  504°  on  the  21st,  and  the  lowest  at  night 
from  33;1°  on  the  19th  to  414°  on  the  21st.  The  daily 
ranges  of  temperature  were  again  very  small,  the 
greatest  being  but  94°  on  the  17th.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  and  their  departures  from  average  were 
as  follows: — 15th,  44°-4,  +  4°-2  ;  16th,  39°-4. 
— 0°.6;  17th,  42°,  +2°.2;  iSth,  38°. 3,  — 1°-3  ; 
19th,  38°.7,  — o°.7  ;  20th,  41°. 3,  +2°. 2;  21st, 
46°.  6,  +7°.  8.  The  differences  between  the  dry  and 
dew  point  temperatures  were  very  small,  the  mean 
degree  of  humidity  for  each  day  (saturation  being 
represented  by  100)  being  as  follows  : — 15th,  100  ; 
16th,  96;  17th,  87;  18th,  90;  19th,  100;  20th,  93  ; 
and  21st,  93.  The  weather  throughout  the  week  was 
again  very  dull,  the  sky  being  almost  continually  over- 
cast, and  rain  falling  more  or  less  heavily  on  each  day  ; 
fog  was  also  prevalent  at  times.  The  amount  of  rain 
measured  was  a  little  more  than  1 4  inch,  making  up  to 
the  21st  a  fall  during  the  present  month  of  34  inches, 
nearly,  on  17  days  out  of  the  21.  From  September  21 
rain  has  fallen  on  70  days,  to  the  amount  of  1 1^  inches. 
The  air  was  generally  calm  on  the  15th,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
very  variable.     The  pressures  were  generally  light. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  temperatures  observed 
by  day  ranged  between  54^°  at  Portsmouth,  and  42°  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  over  the 
country  of  46°.  The  extreme  low  temperatures  at 
night  ranged  from  34^°  at  Liverpool  to  304°  at  Not- 
tingham, with  an  average  of  32^°.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  varied  from  2240  at  Portsmouth 
to  8°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  between  49!°  at  Portsmouth  and 
404°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of 
43°  nearly.  The  mean  lowest  at  night  from  380  nearly  at 
Blackheath  to  34^°  at  Norwich,  with  an  average  value 
of  354°-  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  was  as 
great  as  144°  at  Portsmouth,  and  as  small  as  5°  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  39j°,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  42°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Nottingham,  374°.  Rain  fell  on  six 
or  seven  days  at  most  places,  and  the  fall  was  large 
everywhere,  the  heaviest  being  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
3  inches  ;  and  the  lowest  at  Oldham,  half  an  inch.  On 
the  17th  instant  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Leicester 
was  flooded  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  The  weather  over 
the  whole  country  was  dull,  cloudy,  and  foggy 
throughout. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
from  47°  at  Leith  to  41°  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  and 
the  lowest  at  night  from  30°  at  Paisley  to  lS°  at  Perth, 
their  respective  averages  being  42I0  and  27^°.  The 
highest  mean  daily  temperature  was  3S0,  at  Leith,  and 
the  lowest  344°,  at  Perth,  the  average  value  being  37°. 
The  rainfall  was  not  quite  so  heavy  as  in  England,  the 
average  fall  being  but  little  more  than  1  inch.  At 
Dundee  2  inches  was  measured,  at  Greenock  only  half 
an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  49°,  the 
lowest  26°,  the  mean  40°,  nearly,  and  the  rainfall 
2  inches. 

Regarding  the    State  of  the   Weather 

during  the  week  ending  December  28,  1872,  Mr. 
Glaisher  writes  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  at  sea  level,  was  about  29.8  inches.  By  noon 
on  the  22d  the  value  had  increased  to  29.9  inches, 
but  shortly  after  that  time  a  decrease  set  in  which  lasted 
till  noon  on  the  25th,  when  29.1  inches  was  recorded. 
A  general  increase  then  occurred  till  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  the  highest  value  reached  being  29.9  inches, 
but  another  decrease  to  29. 7  inches  was  registered  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th.  The  mean  daily  values 
were  all  in  defect  of  the  average.  The  highest  tem- 
peratures by  day  averaged  about  52°,  and  varied 
between  55°  and  50°.  The  lowest  temperatures  at 
night  averaged  about  44°.  The  daily  ranges  of  tem- 
perature were  very  small,  averaging  about  8°.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  were  all  in  excess  of  the 
average,  their  departures  being  as  follows  : — 
22d,  I2°.7;  23d,  10°.  I  :24th,  9°. 3  j  25th,  I2°.3; 
26th,  11°;  27th,  Io°.2;  and  28th,  11°. 3.  These 
unusually  high  values  are  due  no  doubt  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  warm  south-westerly  winds  throughout. 
A  little  rain  fell  on  the  22d',  24th,  and  25th  (the 
amount  measured  being  less  than  half  an  inch),  the 
remaining  days  being  very  fine,  and  at  times  cloudless  ; 
in  fact,  the  weather  throughout  was  in  great  contrast 
to  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  previous  three  months.  In 
the  sun's  rays,  a  thermometer  recorded  82j°  on  the 
28th,  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  one  placed  on  the 
grass  at  night  was  but  36°  on  the  same  date.  The 
pressures  of  the  wind  were  somewhat  strong  on  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th,  but  on  the  remaining  days  light 
and  intermittent.  The  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  on  the  days  mentioned  above  was  365,  510,  and 
360  miles  respectively. 

In  England  the  highest  temperature  by  day  varied 

between  56$°    at  Portsmouth  and  50°   at    Hull,    the 

general  average  over  the   country   being  524°.     The 

lowest  at  night  ranged  between  43J0  at  Blackheath, 

'  and  36'  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average  being  40$°. 


The  ranges  of  temperature  in  the  week  were  small,  the 
greatest  being  20°  at  Portsmouth,  but  the  next  greatest 
only  13°  at  Bradford  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the 
average  only  1 2\°.  The  average  daily  range  of  tern- 
perature  was  74°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  were" 
very  equable  over  the  whole  country,  averaging  47° 
nearly,  and  ranging  between  48^°  at  Blackheath,  and 
44j°  at  Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  rainfall  was 
much  lighter  than  in  previous  weeks,  the  average 
amount  being  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  greatest 
fail  was  no  less  than  1  inch,  and  occurred  at  Liver* 
pool,  and  the  least,  less  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  at 
Hull.  The  weather  over  the  whole  country  was  much 
finer  than  in  previous  weeks. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
between  57°  at  Perth  and  484  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
lowest  at  night  between  39°  at  Leith  and  Dundee,  and 
354°  at  Greenock,  their  respective  averages  being  524* 
and  374°.  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  474°, 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  lowest,  44°,  at  Aberdeen,  the 
average  being  45  4°.  The  rainfall  was  very  heavy  at 
some  stations,  54  inches  nearly  being  measured  at 
Greenock,  and  nearly  5  inches  at  Paisley.  The  average 
fall  also  exceeded  24  inches. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  56°,  the 
lowest  33°,  the  mean  474°,  and  the  rainfall  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

M.  Gustave  Doray,  a  pharmacien,  residing 

at  St.  L6,  has  found  an  alleged  Substitute  for 
Quinine  in  the  Laurus  nobilis,  or  Sweet  Bay,  and 
has  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  a 
note  on  its  febrifugal  and  anti-periodic  properties. 

We  are  informed  that  at  a  recent  dinner  given 

to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  one-thousandth 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 
We  appreciate  this  unexpected  mark  of  goodwill  the 
more  as  it  is  always  our  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
and  to  act  uprightly  towards  our  contemporaries,  even 
when  circumstances  have  led  us  to  take  different  views 
of  particular  questions.  Such  differences  there  must 
ever  be,  but  they  afford  no  good  grounds  for  the  pitiful 
wrangles  between  journalists  which  used  to  take  place 
formerly,  and  which,  while  they  caused  pain  and 
annoyance  to  the  persons  engaged,  were  of  no  service 
to  the  general  readers,  and  retarded  rather  than  pro- 
moted the  common  object — the  progress  of  horticul- 
ture. We  cordially  reciprocate  our  contemporary's 
good  wishes. 

By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lynch  White,  the 

business,  so  long  known  to  most  horticulturists,  carried 
on  by  him  at  the  Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper 
Ground  Street,  S.E.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company.  The  new  firm  consists 
of  Mr.  Lynch  White,  Jun.,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  and 
Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar,  the  two  last  named  gentlemen 
being  well  known  as  having  for  some  years  past  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  business. 

In  spite  of  the  old  motto,    Caveat  emptor,  we 

think  it  would  be  desirable  in  all  Plant  Sales  that 
the  plants,  bulbs,  seeds,  etc.,  should  be  correctly  named, 
or  if  this  be  not  practicable,  or  if  a  doubt  exists,  then 
that  this  should  be  openly  expressed,  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  not  be  misled.  Wherever  it  could  be  done 
it  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  name  of  the 
consignee  publicly  stated,  as  that  alone  would  be  a 
pledge  of  good  faith  ;  but  we  can  quite  understand  that 
there  are  certain  cases  where  this  cannot  with  propriety 
be  done.  At  any  rate  we  believe  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  if  some  reforms  were  introduced 
into  sale  catalogues  and  sale  rooms. 

The  Gardeners'  Record,  an  Irish  horticul- 
tural journal,  which  has  hitherto  been  issued  fort- 
nightly, is  to  be  published  in  future  weekly  ;  its  size  is 
to  be  increased,  its  price  reduced,  and  some  space  is 
to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  matters.  Well  done, 
Ireland  !  May  we  add  that  it  will  be  better  still  if 
there  are  fewer  printers'  errors  in  our  contemporary's 
pages. 

According  to  a  local  report,  one  of  the  most 

destructive  and  rapid  conflagrations  ever  known  in 
Loughborough  took  place  early  on  Thursday  morning, 
December  19,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Mes- 
senger, Horticultural  Builder,  High  Street.  Two 
fire  brigades,  under  Capt.  Hodson,  were  quickly  on 
duty,  and  an  immense  volume  of  water  flowed 
from  all  quarters,  but  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
devouring  element  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
save  any  portion  of  the  spacious  premises,  or  the 
materials  therein.  Every  effort  was  then  made  by  the 
fire  brigades  to  prevent  communication  with  the  ad- 
joining buildings,  in  which  they  were  successful,  or 
the  loss  of  property  would  have  been  most  fearful. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  workshop  fell  upon  the  back 
premises  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  King's  Head 
Hotel,  the  roofs  of  which  were  burnt.  A  large 
quantity  of  corn  was  fortunately  got  away,  or  Mr. 
Greenwood's  loss  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Messenger's  workshops,  with  the 
machinery,  materials,  and  men's  chests  of  tools,  were 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  nothing  but  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  remaining  just  to  show  the  ground 
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plan  of  the  premises.  The  loss  must  be  great,  but  is  par-  j  more,  of  a  clear  bright  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  California  Thuja  gigantea  is  also  called  "the  Cedar/' 
tially  covered  by  insurance.  Distressing  as  the  effects  of  produced  in  a  dense  sessile  umbelloid  head,  nestling  but  to  distinguish  it  from  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Torr., 
the  fire  have  been,  it  is  some  consolation  to  learn  that  the  |  and  almost  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are    which  is  sometimes  found  in  company  with  it,  and  is 


workmen,  whose  chests  of  tools  have  been  sacrificed,  I  numerous,  small,  crowded,  very  shortly  pedicellate 
will  not  suffer  much  through  loss  of  time,  as  temporary  j  longer  than  the  bracts ;  the  calyx  segments  red,  erect, 
premises  have  already  been  taken  to  carry  on  the  |  obliquely  ovate,  connate  at  the  base,  cuspidate  at  the 
business,  and  the  new  workshops  will  be  pushed  on  [  apex  ;  the  corolla  segments  linear-oblong,  spreading 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  at  j  at  the  tips,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  of  a  pale  violet 
present  unknown.  The  principal  loss  is  in  the  very  j  colour.  The  flowers  are  not,  however,  conspicuous, 
large  stock  of  prepared  woodwork  ready  for  erection,  1  the  beauty  of  the  plant  residing  in  its  prettily  rosy- 
all  being  painted  ready  for  sending  off.  Fortunately  I  tipped  leaves.  It  flowers  in  winter,  and  probably  at 
Jthe  bulk  of  Mr.  Messenger's  dry  timber  was  stowed    other  seasons.     The  plant  from  which  our  description 


in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  thus  saved  from  the 
general  wreck — a  provision  which  Mr.  Messenger 
-wisely  made  some  time  back,  or  the  loss  would  have 
been  much  more  severe. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  state- 
ment, which  appears  to  us  to  be  curious,  but  to  require 
further  explanation  :—" Some  trees,  which  are  of  the 
Ilex  tribe,  evergreen  Oaks,  near  Bristol,  which  used 
sime  ten  years  ago  to  retain  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year,  now  shed  them  and  become  bare  in  winter.  I 
should  be  obliged  by  information  if  this  is  altogether 
unusual?  " 

From  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Leeds  Profes- 
sional Gardeners'  Friendly  Benefit  Society, 
presented  at  the  annual  dinner  held  on  December  27, 
1 872,  we  learn  that  the  Society  has  ^"348  14s.  $d.  in  hand. 
Seven  honorary  and  fifteen  ordi- 
nary members  have   been    enrolled 

during  the  year,  making  in  all 
22  honorary  members  and  127  ordi- 
nary members — many  of  the  latter 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  There  had  been  a  good 
attendance  of  members  at  the  So- 
ciety's monthly  meetings.  Papers 
had  been  read  at  them,  discussion 
had  resulted  therefrom,  and  much 
useful  information  in  horticultural 
topics  had  been  diffused.  The  com- 
mittee had  given  prizes  for  flower 
garden  plans,  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  for  gardeners  above  25 
years  uf  age,  and  the  other  for  those 
under  25.  In  the  first-named  class, 
Mr.  Mellish,  Headingly,  had 
been  awarded  the  1st  prize;  Mr. 
Kelvington,  Red  Hall,  Shad- 
well,  the  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Boston, 
head  gardener  at  Elmete  Hall, 
Roundhay,  the  3d.  The  1st  prize 
in  the  competition  for  those  under 
25  years  of  age  was  gained  by  Wm. 
Sunley,  gardener  at  Ferndene, 
Gateshead  ;  2d,  JOHN  Sunley, 
Birtley  House,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ;  3d,  James  Inman,  Heading- 
ley,  Leeds  ;  and  4th,  Wm.  Green- 
side,  Templenewsam.  It  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  branch  at  Halifax, 
where  there  are  a  good  many 
members. 

An  American  correspondent 

writes  that  the  summer  in  that 
country  has  been  unusually  hot,  and 
great  many  bedding  plants  were 
completely  scorched  ;  ornamental 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Coleus,  and 
Achyranthes,  and  Alternantheras, 
did  remarkably  well,  and  the  fine 
foliage   coloured   beautifully  in  the 

intense  heat.  Grapes  out-of-doors  were  under  average, 
Peaches  plentiful ;  Grapes  under  glass  good  on  aver- 
age, Peaches  few.  From  another  correspondent  we 
learn  that  the  cold  at  Chicago  is  now  intense  ;  while  in 
Algiers  we  learn  the  drought  is  so  terrible  that  a 
famine  is  apprehended. 


was  drawn  up  was  noticed  some  two  or  three  weeks 
since  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bull,  from 
whom  we  learned  that  he  had  recently  imported 
it  from  South  America.    T.  Moore. 


EXOTIC  SKETCHES.— L 
Under  this  head  we  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  descriptions  of  the  localities 
from  which  many  of  our  valued  stove  and  other  plants 
are  obtained,  together  with  indications  as  to  the 
climate  and  conditions  under  which  they  grow  natur- 
ally. We  shall  probably  at  an  early  date  be  enabled 
to  give  some  details  respecting  the  vegetation  of  various 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion we  publish  this  week  two  scenes  in  South  Tropical 


called  "the  Red  Cedar,"  it  is  known  in  that  State, 
curiously  enough,  as  "the  White  Cedar."  Parlatore's 
synonymy  is  here,  as  in  most  cases,  quite  correct. 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  Torrey's 
excellent  figure  in  his  Planta  Fwnontatiit  {Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knendedge,  vol.  vi.  pp.  7,  S,  pi.  iii.)  is 
entirely  different  from  Thuja  gigantea,  with  which 
Mr.  Gordon  has  strangely  confounded  it  in  his 
Pinetum,  p.  105,  and  supplement,  p.  102.  It  is 
also  the  Thuja  Craigana  of  the  Oregon  Committee 
(or  rather,  of  Professor  Balfour,  who  published  in  a 
private  brochttre  a  very  good  figure  of  the  tree).  The 
error  of  confounding  it  with  T.  gigantea  I  pointed  out 
in  one  of  my  published  letters  to  Mr.  Anderson-Henry 
long  before  Parlatore  did,  and  have  since,  in  various 
publications  in  the  English  and  German  languages, 
kept  it  up.  Thuja  Menziesii  is  only  a  synonym  of 
T.  gigantea,  being  so  named  by  Douglas  in  ignorance 
of  the  prior  publication  of  Nuttall,  but  afterwards  he 
withdrew  the  name.  T.  Lobbii  is  also  the  same 
species,  or  at  best  only  a  very  slight  variety. 

Now,  as  regards  their  distribution,  T.  gigantea  is 
very  common  in  Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia, Washington  Territory,  and  Northern  Oregon  to 
the  west  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.     To  the 


New  Garden   Plants. 


Nidularium  spectabile,  sp.  n. 

Acaulis;  foliis  rosulatis  basi  dilatatis  amplexantibus  elongato- 
loratis  recurvis  canaliculars  viridibns  subtus  albo-fascialis, 
apicibus  rotundatis  abrupte  mucronatis  rosfto-coloratis,  margi- 
natis  minute  denticulatis,  intemis  similibus  minoribus  ;  floribus 
numerosis  in  spicam  sessilem  umbelloideam  terminalem  immer- 
sis;  bractea  canaliculata  acuminata  calycem  aequante  ;  sepalis 
rubris,  ercctis,  oblique-ovatis,  cuspidatis  basi  connatis  corollft 
brevioribus  ;  petalis  oblongo-Imeanbus,  pallide  violaceis. 

A  very  pretty  stemless  subepiphytal  stove  plant, 
with  the  habit  of  the  other  species  of  Nidularium, 
several  of  which  are  known  in  gardens.  The  present 
species  seems  distinct  from  those  previously  described, 
differing  from  all  of  them,  except  N.  cruentum,  in 
having  the  whole  of  the  leaves  tipped  with  a  con- 
spicuous blotch  of  deep  rose  colour,  instead  of,  as  is 
usual  among  them,  having  the  outermost  ones  wholly 
green,  and  the  inner  ones  wholly  coloured.  The 
crowns  grow  several  together  in  a  crowded  tuft,  the 
leaves  overlapping  by  their  dilated  bases  ;  they  are 
\\  foot  long,  and  from  \\  to  2  inches  broad,  lorale, 
recurved,  broadly  channeled,  green  above,  fasciated 
below,  with  numerous  narrow  white  lepidote  transverse 
bands,  the  apices  being  rounded,  abruptly  mucronate, 
and  bearing  a  roundish   spot  half  an  inch  broad  or 


Africa,   for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.   Dr. 

Brown,   late  Colonial  Botanist  at  the  Cape  of  Good    southward  it  is  far  from  common,  and  in  California  is  a 

rare  tree  ;  while  to  the  east  of  the 
Cascade  range  it  is  only  occasionally 
met  with  (generally  in  a  scrubby 
form)  in  the  damp  dells  and  river 
bottoms,  but  far  departed  from  its 
pristine  glory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Columbia  or  Fraser  Rivers. 
It  is  not  found  at  any  considerable 
height  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  ;  but 
on  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it 
rises  to  a  good  elevation,  being 
found  in  Utah  at  a  great  altitude 
on  that  range.  Libocedrus  decur- 
rens has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  geo- 
graphical range  from  about  440  to 
at  least  330  N.E.  and  westward  to 
the  Sierras  and  Cascade  Mountains. 
Tt  does  not  seem  to  go  further  east 
than  these  mountains.  The  tree  is 
tound  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000 
to  5000  feet  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California ;  but  further  north- 
wards in  Oregon  it  grows  at 
a  much  lower  elevation,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  letter,  quoted  by  your 
correspondent.  I  did  not  find  the 
tree  north  of  Eugene,  in  Oregon 
(lat.  440  2'  44"  N.),  and  during  my 
journey  across  the  Cascades,  a  little 
southward  of  this  point,  I  found  it 
abundant  here  and  there  in  the  val- 
leys, but  very  scarce  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.  Again,  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  I  saw  a 
few  trees,  and  one  or  two  in  Jose- 
phine county,  near  Kerbyville,  and 
southward,  in  the  Siskeyon  Moun- 
tains, it  is  quite  common.  No- 
where, when  I  saw  it,  did  I  see 
any  Thuja  gigantea,  and,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  T.  gigantea  is 
a  rare  tree  where  this  is  common, 
or  indeed  begins  to  appear;  and  fur- 
ther north,  in  Northern  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  Libocedrus  is  as  unknownas  in  England.  The 
names  of  trees  given  by  tourists  or  travellers  in  the 
North-west  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  these 
usually  are  in  most  countries.  Indeed,  I  know  no  book 
on  the  region  in  question  where  the  names  of  the  trees 
are  correctly  given,  and  in  one  or  two  the  ignorance 
displayed  is  almost  miraculous — almost  as  much  so  as 
the  ridiculous  errors  in  locality  circulated  by  the  labels 
attached  to  most  Coniferae  grown  in  pineta  in  this 
country.  North-west  America  is  an  immense  region, 
possessing  all  climates.  Lower  California  is  almost 
tropical,  while  in  Upper  California  there  is  perpetual 
snow.  The  coast  climate  of  British  Columbia  is  mild, 
that  of  the  interior  very  cold  in  winter ;  the  coast 
climate,  however,  varies  much,  according  to  latitude, 
&c.  Finally,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  name 
"White  Cedar"  is  someLimes  applied  in  Oregon  to 
Kellogg's  Cupressus  fragrans,  which  is,  however, 
generally  known  by  the  names  of  "Ginger  Pine," 
"Port  Orford  Cedar,"  or  by  the  more  indefinite  one  of 
"Oregon  Cedar."  Thujopsis  borealis,  Fischer  (Cha- 
msecyparis  nutkaensis  of  Spach,  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
of  Lambert),  is  also  known  on  the  north-west  coast  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Yellow  Cedar,"  or  "  Yellow 
Cypress."  It  is,  however,  a  much  less  common  tree 
than  any  of  the  others  named.  This  is  the  tree  called 
"Noowyas"  by  the  Sitka  Indians,  not  T.  gigantea,  as 
Mr.  Gordon  (Supplement  to  the  Pinetum,  p,  102) 
imagines. 

I  have  given  a  very  full  history  of  these  trees  in  my 
"Monograph  of  the  Coniferous  genus  Thuja,  Linn., 
and  of  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus  Libo- 


Fig   2.— rhinoceros  ketloa  reposing  (from  a  photograph). 


Hope,  who  will,  we  trust,  shortly  be  able  to  furnish  us 
with  some  particulars  of  more  special  value  to  the 
horticulturist.  In  the  meantime,  we  believe,  the  sketches 
from  the  life  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  illus- 
tration (fig.  2)  shows  one  of  the  natives  (Rhinoceros 
Ketloa)  of  the  Botletlie  River  enjoying  his  repose,  all 
unconscious  that  it  is  the  sleep  of  death.  The  sketch 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  during  Mr.  Chap- 
man's expedition.  In  fig.  3  we  have  an  illustration 
of  bird's-nesting  on  a  large  scale.  The  Doctor's 
servants  are  here  seen  rifling  the  contents  of  an  ostrich 
nest,  and  using  the  legs  of  their  trousers,  doffed  for 
the  occasion,  as  bags  wherein  to  place  the  eggs.  When 
filled,  the  sacks  so  formed  are  placed  across  the  saddle, 
and  so  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 

The  succeeding  illustrations  will  be  more  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  plant  life  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  manifested  in  these  regions. 


THE  CEDAR  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  solve  the  queries  of  your 
correspondent,  "H.  K.,"  in  regard  to  this  tree  ?  The 
tree  which  is  commonly  known  in  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Oregon  as  "the  Cedar"  is  Thuja 
gigantea  of  Nuttall  {Rocky  Mountain  Plants,  p.  52, 
and  Smith's  edition  of  Nuttall's  Sytva,  p.  102).  The 
"  Pencil  Cedar  "  of  the  same  region  is  a  species  of 
Juniperus  allied  to,  but  distinct  from,  J.  virginiana, 
which  I  first  described  under  the  name  of  J.  Menryana, 
in  honour  of  one  of  the  first  of  Scottish  amateur  horti- 
culturists— Mr.  I.  Anderson- Henry,  of  Woodend.     In 


January  4,   1873.] 
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cedrus,  Endl."*  (Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  ix., 
part  2).  However,  in  case  your  correspondent  is  not 
able  to  see  it,  would  you  allow  me  to  append  to  this 
already  too  lengthy  memorandum  the  following 
synonymy  of  Thuja  gigantea  and  Libocedrus  de- 
currens  : — 

Thuja  fieantea,  Nuttall  (I.e.);  Gardeners'  Monthly 
Hort.  '  Advertiser  (Philadelphia),  June,  1859  (good 
figures);  Spach,  Hist.  Veg.  Phan.  xi.,  p.  342  (End.  Syn. 
Dou^l  )  ;  Endl.  Syn.  Conif.,  p.  52;  Lindl.  and  Gordon, 
Tourn.  Hort.  Soc.  v.,  p.  206;  Cooper,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash. 
Terr.,  p.  21,  and  p.  265  ;  Newberry,  Trees  of  Oregon,  in 
P.  r!  Survey,  vi.  (Williamson's  Report),  pp.  56,  57 
(fig  22,— good)  ;  Lyall,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vij.,  p.  144  ; 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  ii.,  p.  165;  Carriere,  Traite 
(partim),  p.  105,  Sc— Thuja  Menziesii,  Dougl.  MS.  ; 
Carriere  (partim).  p.  106;  Gordon's  Pinetum,  p.  323.— 
T.  Lobbii,  Hort.  "  T.  Craigana  et  T.  gigantea,"  R.  Br. 
(Campst.),  (tide  Gordon  et  Carriere)  in  Uteris.  1863— 
1865;  tostea  "T.  gigantea"  ohm.  T.  Nuttaliana, 
"  Doiigl. "  [teste  Gordon,  Supp.,  p.  102).  ?  Abies  micro- 
phylla,  Rafinesque,  Atlantic  Journal,  p.  119. 

Natural  varieties.— («)  var.  plicata.— Thuja  plicata, 
Don.,  Hort.  Cantab.,  ed.  6,  p.  249,  &c.  ;  Thuja  occi- 
dentalis  plicata,  Lond.  Encyc,  Trees,  p.  mo,  f.  2108; 
Thuja  Warreana,  Borth.  Cat.,  1837.  The  T.  plicata 
variegata,  var.  panachee  of  M.  Carriere,  is  a  sub-variety 
which  has  sported  in  cultivation.  (0)  var.  microcarpa,  R. 
Br.  (Campst.)  ;  Thuja  nova  species,  No.  273,  R.  Br. 
(Campst.)  in  "  Farmer,"  May  16,  1868. 

Libocedrus  decurrtns,  Torr.  in  "Plants;  Fremontance  " 
(/.  e.),  Philadelphia  Monthly  Hort.  Advertiser  (/.  c), 
ligure  good  ;  &c— Thuja  Craigana, 
Oreg.  Comm.  (Balf.)  in  "Description 
of  Coniferse  Collected  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  " 
(private  distrib.),  plate  (good);  Lindley 
in  Gard.  Chron.  1854,  p.  S3  ;  Libo- 
cedrus Craigana,  Hort.  ;  Libocedrus 
gigantea,  Hort.  ;  L.  glauca,  Hort. 
(Laws.)?  Thuja  gigantea,  Carr,  I.e., 
p.  105  (partim)  ;  Gordon,  /.  c,  p.  321, 
et  Supp.  102  (partin).  Cupressus, 
No.  750,  Jeffrey's  MS. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  no  natural 
varieties,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I 
have  seen  two  cultivated  ones,  "  T. 
gigantea  divaricata"  and  "T.  gigan- 
tea glauca,"  but  they  do  not  require 
notice.  Robert  Brmon,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  24,  1S72. 


There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  two  parterre 
gardens  ;  one  forms  a  semicircle  looking  down  upon 
the  lake,  and  the  other  occupies  a  raised  platform  oppo- 
site the  house,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  church 
that  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape  alike 
from  the  house  and  pleasure  grounds.  Both  of 
these  gardens  are  furnished  with  bulbs  and  spring 
Bowers,  and  the  multitude  of  small  beds  must  form 
nice  base  lines  for  the  effective  display  of  succulents, 
Alternantheras,  Golden  Feather,  Portulacas,  and 
Mesembryanthemums,  &c,  in  summer.  The  newer 
flower  garden,  in  grass,  closer  to  the  mansion,  is  of 
chaste  and  simple  pattern,  and  has  one  or  two 
features  of  novelty  and  interest  that  claim  attention. 
Each  bed  is  edged  with  a  separate  hardy  shrub  and 
tree,  or  other  plant,  the  edges  rising  to  from 
6  to  9  inches.  Inside  these  edgings,  and  hidden  by 
them,  mud  walls  are  raised  to  the  same  height.     Then 


beautiful.  The  shrubberies,  in  form,  size,  and  charac- 
ter, seem  to  fit  into  and  furnish  the  grounds  just  at  the 
spots  where  clothing  is  needed.  Forethought  and 
skill  have  obviously  chosen,  grouped,  and  mixed  them. 
Their  robust  health  and  free  growth  testify  to  the 
planter's  skill.  Berberries,  Deutzias,  Spineas, 
Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  &c,  seem  equally 
at  home,  while  most  coniferous  trees  grow  freely- 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  them  being  the  Cryptomcria 
elegans,  almost  red,  giving  quite  a  glow  to  the  land- 
scape at  this  dead  season  of  the  year.  Among  other  trees 
the  following  were  perhaps  among  the  freest  growers  : 
— Ahies  Douglasii,  a  very  fine  variety,  from  Lawson's, 
o(*Edinburgh  ;  Cupressus  Lavvsoniana,  Picea  nobilis, 
P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  Pinsapo,  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Pinus  pyrenaica,  a  most 
beautiful  Pine,  almost  taking  the  place  for  colour, 
although  not  quite  so  green,  as  Pinus  insignis,  which 


the  beds  are  filled  with  scroll  and  other  patterns,  of  ]  will  not  stand  the  climate  of  East  Anglia,  unless  in 
Aubrietias,  Pansies,  variegated  Arabis,  Ajugas,  Saxi-  ;  highly-favoured  localities.  Of  course  there  are  many 
fragas,  Golden  Feather,  &c.  The  result  is  that  the  '  other  varieties,  as  Mr.  Carmichael's  object  was  to  plant 
beds  have  quite  a  furnished  appearance,  and  an  amount  as  many  choice  trees  and  shrubs  as  possible,  so  that 
of  colour  that  one  would  not  have  thought  possible  for  '  they  might  be  growing  into  beauty.  Between  the 
the  season.  The  following  are  most  of  the  plants  used  for  1  mansion  and  the  idol  temple  there  is  a  row  of  coni- 
edgings  :— Ivy,  Golden  Queen  Holly,  Yew  of  several  ferous  trees  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  planted  by  mem- 
sorts,  hardy  Heath,  Euonymus  japonicus  and  variegatus,  ,  bers  of  the  Royal  Family  and  other  distinguished 
Juniper,     Cedrus    Deodara,     Cupressus    guests   in    memory   of    their  visits    to   Sandringham. 


Cotoneaster, 

Lawsoniana,    Retinospora  aurea,    Thuja  aurea,  varie- 
gated Honeysuckle,  dwarf  variegated  Bamboo,  &c. 
The   lake   is  good   in  design,    execution,    and   fur- 


SANDRJNGHAM. 

THE  Sandringham  of  to-day  must 
indeed  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Sandringham  of  ten  years  ago. 
Then,  the  whole  of  the  kitchen 
garden  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
lawn  were  either  ploughed  fields, 
pond  bottoms,  swamps,  or,  at  best, 
grass  meadows  ;  now  the  whole  is 
a  beautifully  furnished,  well  kept 
garden.  Game  coverts  have  also 
arisen,  splendid  roads  and  walks 
have  been  formed  to  pierce  the 
estate  in  all  directions,  and  every- 
where the  hand  of  taste  and  skillful 
culture  are  apparent. 

On  leaving  the  station,  the  thriv- 
ing character  of  the  plantations  and 
game  coverts  of  Broom,  Furze,  &c, 
immediately  claim  notice  on  account 
of  their  vigorous  growth.  The  soil 
seems  light  and  thin — a  light  loam 
intermingled  with  carr-stone,  resting 
on  sand— and  yet  the  young  trees 


Fig.  3. — bird's  nesting  in  south  Africa  (from  a  photograph). 


These  in  a  few  years  time  will  have  a  peculiar  personal 
and  even  historical  interest. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  more  regal  in  its  character 
and  extent  than  the  pleasure  grounds. 
It  contains  7  acres  within  the  walls 
and  8  outside,  and  is  well  arranged 
for  effect  and  convenience  of  cul- 
tivation. It  is  a  long  square,  and  a 
noble  walk,  14  feet  wide,  is  carried 
round,  40  feet  from  the  walls,  cutting 
off  the  corners  with  a  curve  for 
convenience  of  drivers.  Another 
walk  runs  up  the  centre.  The  spaces 
between  the  walks  are  100  feet  wide, 
and  140  long  ;  these  are  kept  clear 
for  vegetables.  There  are  no  espa- 
lier or  other  trees  by  the  side  of  the 
miin  walks.  Instead  of  these  there 
are  fruit  bushes  at  the  one  end  and 
a  small  orchard  of  pyramid  Apples  at 
the  other,  and  at  distances  of  140 
feet  rows  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  are  carried  right  across  both 
divisions  of  the  garden.  The 
Apples  are  trained  in  what  may  be 
termed  bush  or  rough  vase  fashion, 
and  seem  in  excellent  condition, 
but  the  Pears  are  the  finest  trees  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  form  a  grand 
feature  in  the  garden.  They  were 
only  planted  in  1S64,  and  some  of 
them  have  already  reached  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  20  feet,  many  range 
from  10  to  12  and  15  feet,  &c,  fur- 
nished admirably,  and  moulded  into 
weeping  pyramids.  They  are  mostly 
on  Pear  stocks.  At  the  base  of 
each  three  oak  posts  are  driven  in 
to  within  9  inches  or  so  of  the 
ground ;  on  these  is  fixed  an  iron 
hoop  a  yard  in  diameter.  The 
bottom  branches  are  then  tied  down 
to  this,  and  all  the  other  branches 
tied  to  one  another,  from  base  to 
summit.  The  top  branch  is  intended 
to  reach  the  ground  ultimately  if  it 
will.      Already   there   are   a  series 


grow  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  There  are  two  reasons  I  nishing.  It  covers  about  3  acres  or  more  ;  and  the  I  of  branches  laden  with  fruit  buds  chasing  each  other 
for  this— the  ground  has  been  trenched,  and  the  young  J  rocks  are  so  admirably  piled  as  to  resemble  outcropping  |  towards  the  ground.  The  trees  have  a  noble  appear- 
trees  protected,  by  a  simple  fence  formed  of  young  I  strata.  The  ground  likewise  falls  towards  the  lake,  1  ance,  even  without  a  leaf,  and  must  look  splendid 
Larch  tops,  from  the  ravages  ot  game.  These  are  j  as  if  the  water  had  channelled  its  own  course  through  I  indeed,  whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit.  They  are 
driven  into  the  ground  and  crossed  over  each  other,  no  1  the  earth  till  it  found  rest  in  its  placid  bosom.  One  planted  about  9  feet  apart,  on  borders  5  feet  wide, 
nails  being  used,  the  base  being  thickly  studded  with  !  of  the  masses   of  rock   forms  a  boat-house,  and  the  ,  held  sacred  to  the  roots.     One  great  advantage  of  this 


similar  thinnings  up  to  the  height  of  a  rabbit,  and  the 
top  further  protected  by  a  net.  Here",  as  elsewhere, 
the  Pinus  Laricio  proves  itself  game-proof.  It  is  too 
bitter  for  their  sweet  taste,  and  is  besides  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  and  handsomest  of  trees.  The  Scotch  Fir 
likewise  does  well,  and  is  useful  as  a  hedge  plant.  It 
keeps  feathered  to  the  bottom  if  beheaded  or  cut  in. 
The  Birch  grows  very  freely  on  the  light  soil,  and  quite 
gets  away  in  some  cases  even  from  the  Larches.  Much 
care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  get  up  these  fine  coverts 
in  so  short  a  time. 

The  chief  features  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  the 
terrace  and  other  walks  skirting  the  base  of  the 
house,  and  commanding  the  best  views  of  the  flower 
gardens,  shrubberies,  lake,  church,  deer  park,  and 
other   features   of 


others  are  admirably  placed  for  effect.     The  entrance  ;  mode  of  planting  fruit  trees  is  that  all  the  manure  can  be 

is   equally   well   managed,    being  carried  up  through 

broken  ground  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  natural  looking 

course   of  a  Scotch  burn.      The  shrubs  are   planted 

in  good   taste,    the   upper  end   being  furnished  with 

a  tangled   thicket  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  intermixed 

with    Scotch    Roses,    common  Brambles,    and,    if    I 

remember  rightly,   Broom,  Whins,  &c.     The  plan  was 

furnished,    and   the   rocks  laid     by    professionals,    I 

believe,  but  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Carmichael  for 


carted  right  on  to  the  ground,  by  simply  using  a  couple 
of  boards  to  carry  the  wheels  over  the  Box  edgings. 
And  the  trees  hardly  interfere  with  the  cropping. 
Each  of  the  spaces  between,  and  very  often  both,  are 
devoted  to  one  vegetable,  so  that,  walking  or  driving 
through  the  garden,  one  realises  the  grand  effect  of 
massing  even  common  vegetables,  as  we  pass  in  succes- 
sion acres  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Cabbages,  &c.  The  borders, 
again,  being  so  wide  (40  feet),  are,  of  course,  cropped, 


the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  design  of  this 

lake,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  shrubberies  that  ]  and  already  Peas  and  Cauliflowers— the  latter  su.nls 
so  well  harmonise  with  its  rough  and  natural-looking  j  the  winter  at  Sandringham  without  protection  —  «    ie 
mouth,  and  so  much  enhance   its  beauty.      Towards    making    good    progress,    while    other    borders    were 
„  ,  the  lower  end  the  lake  widens,  and  the  banks  change    stocked  with  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.     The  Little  Gem 
These  walk     are  formed  i to  smooth  turf  that  melts  away  into  the  closely  shaven  ]  Pea  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and  is  also  grown  exten- 
sively in  pots  for  forcing.  D.  T.  Fish. 


interest. 

of   a    base     of    carr-stone     or    chalk,    and    surfaced    lawn  that  rises  or  falls  from  its  margin. 

with  a  bright,  sparkling,    clean  gravel,  found  on  the        The  rolling  character  of  these  grounds  constitutes 

estate.     They   range   in   width  from   28  feet   on  the    their   chief  charm,  and  considering  that   most   of  the 

terrace    in   front    of   the   mansion  to   8  feet   on   the    undulations,  if  not   all,  are  artificial,   they  have  been 

pleasure-ground  walks.      There   are   three  groups   of   formed    with    great    judgment    and     success.       T  he 

flower  beds  or  gardens,  two  laid  out  on  the  parterre    long  terrace-walk   that  skirts  the  base   of   the  house        _ 

style,  small  beds  edged  with  Box  or  gravel,  and  one  on    terminates  in  a   new   temple,    the   shrine  of  a   huge  \  shows  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  arrangement  than 

a  flat  base  of  turf  immediately  under  the  windows,  and    Chinese  idol,  at  one  end,  winds  past  or  near  to  the  lower    in  the  production  of  the  materials  brought  together  tc 

almost  2  feet   below    the   level   of  the  terrace  walk,    end  of  the  lake,  through  a  recently-planted  valley,  and    form  the   "exhibition        We  say  this   advisedly    bu 

then  again  ascends  towards  the  Bachelors  Cottage,  without  intending  to  take  undue  exception  to  tne  eitort 
affording  charming  views  of  all  the  more  salient  points    in  this  direction,  either  of  societies  or  their  managers. 


{To  be  Continued?) 

RENDLE'S  FLORAL  PAVILIONS. 
The    reforms  most  needed  in  reference    to    flower 


*  The  parallel  columns  on  p.  363,  by  a  typographical  error, 
have  been  transposed. 


of  the  grounds.    The  walk  to  the  church  is  equally    They  find  all  their  appliance  adapted  for  certain  ends, 


IO 
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everything  planned  to  move  in  certain  grooves,  and 
till  they  see  their  way  clearly  to  an  improvement  they 
are  not  specially  reprehensible  for  abiding  by  the  old 
customs ;  but  the  old  ways  are  so  far  removed  from 
perfection  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for,  and  to  adopt,  whatever  may  tend  to  the  reali- 
sation of  the  desired  perfection  of  arrangement. 

We  have  always  held,  and  we  still  hold,  that  no 
flower  show  will  ever  be  what  it  ought  to  be  until  some 
plan  by  which  the  materials  may  be  placed  independent 
of  their  ownership  has  been  brought  into  working 
order;  and  then,  as  the  adjudication  must  precede  the 
arrangement,  and  the  arrangement  must  precede  the 
admission  of  the  public,  it  becomes  a  necessity  either 
that  they  should  be  judged  over-night,  or  very  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  exhibition  day.  There  are,  ol 
course,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  but  they  are 
scarcely  insurmountable;  for  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  move  all  the  objects  which  may  be  brought  in.  The 
1st  and  2d  prize  lots  might  very  well  remain  intact,  as 
groups  of  the  particular  objects  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, while  3d  prize  lots,  and  such  as  do  not  get 
prizes,  together  with  some  of  the  minor  classes,  might 
be  broken  up,  and  their  component  parts  placed 
where  they  were  most  required.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  this  out  would  be  to  devise  a  simple 
and  practicable  plan  of  marking  the  plants,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  disputes  about  ownership,  and  then 
to  secure  general  acquiescence  in  the  plan. 

What  is  wanted,  and  which  we  never  get  now,  is 
a  sort  of  continuity  in  the  thread  of  arrangement — not 
the  abrupt  transitions  we  so  often  see  :  as,  for  example, 
a  group  of  tall  plants  set  down  beside  a  group  of  dwarf 
plants,  the  two  lots  not  harmonising  one  whit  more  in 
character  of  leaves  and  flowers  than  they  do  in  stature. 
The  surface  should  form  an  easy  flowing  line,  and,  where 
possible,  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  groups  also 
should  be  a  graceful  curve ;  but  even  in  straight  tents, 
and  on  linear  stages,  it  would  be  an  immense  improve- 
ment if  the  objects  could  be  graduated  in  size.  Any 
marked  subjects,  such  as  the  best  grown  Roses,  or 
Pelargoniums,  or  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  would 
form  distinct  and  characteristic  objects  as  prominent 
group?,  and  so  would  such  things  as  Aloes  and  Agaves, 
or  even  the  lowly  alpines,  if  they  were  set  at  proper 
intervals,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  so  rilled  out 
as  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  all  these  sug- 
gestions, and  also  of  the  difficulties  of  working  up  a 
picture  at  all  presentable  under  present  arrangements, 
for  in  the  former  case  there  must  be  a  revolution  of  the 
whole  system  of  staging,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  un- 
fulfilled engagements  made  in  the  shape  of  entries,  and 
not  complied  with,  coupled  with  the  limited  time  which 
is  available,  utterly  prevent  anything  but  an  arrange- 
ment of  chance,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be 
effective  at  certain  spots,  and  which  can  never  hope  to 
reach  to  any  high  degree  of  effectiveness  as  a  whole. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things  all  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  keep  the  matter  well  before  the  horticul- 
tural public,  with  the  hope  that  governing  bodies  may  in 
time  see  their  way  to  strike  out  a  bolder  policy,  and  that 
those  who  bring  together  the  materials  of  which  the 
shows  have  to  be  composed,  may  not  prove  obstructive 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out. 

A  great  step  in  advance  was  made  when  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  inaugurated  the  picturesque  style  of 
exhibition,  in  their  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  ;  and 
a  still  greater  one  when  the  promoters  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1 S66  laid  out  their  exhibition 
garden  of  over  34  acres  of  ground,  suitably  covered  in. 
The  same  idea  has  also  been  well  worked  out  at  some  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  provincial  shows,  and 
to  some  extent  at  South  Kensington  ;  but  the  cost  and 
perishable  nature  of  canvas,  and  its  too  palpable  defects 
in  wet  weather,  has  hitherto  left  us  considerably  short 
of  perfection. 

No  doubt  a  wind  and  weather-proof  structure  with  a 
glass  roof,  properly  shaded  at  seasons  when  shading  may 
be  necessary,  and  with  the  sides  more  or  less  open,  is  the 
great  desideratum,  so  far  as  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments is  concerned.  Practically  this  might  be  provided 
for  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  our  last  volume  we  gave, 
at  p.  1561,  a  representation  of  an  idea  of  Mr.  Rendle's, 
which  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  we  now  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  (fig.  4)  of  a  mode  in  which  he  suggests 
that  his  idea  might  be  carried  out.  Such  an  arrangement 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  pretty.  There  would  be  some 
little  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  fitting  the  buildings  exactly 
to  the  requirements  of  a  large  show;  for,  from  the  failure 
of  some  exhibitors  to  meet  their  demands  forspace,  and 
other  irregularities,  the  amount  of  necessary  staging 
cannot  be  very  exactly  calculated  ;  but  this  drawback 
might  be  met  by  a  little  consideration  and  common 
sense,  while  the  grouping  of  hardy  plants  and  of  garden 
ornaments  about  the  enclosed  space  might  be  made 
very  effective. 

What  we  should  miss,  however,  and  what  we 
should  regret,  in  such  an  arrangement,  would  be 
the  loss  of  any  opportunity  to  group  the  materials 
on  a  large  scale,  aud  to  get  anything  like  a  general 
view  of  the  main  part  of  the  exhibition.  This  was  one 
of  the  grandest  features  of  the  great  show  of  1866,  but 
could  not  be  realised  in  long  narrow  lines  of  buildings 
such  as  are  represented.  Still  there  is  much  in  the  idea, 
which  might  be  turned  to  a  good  account  ;  and  possibly 
Mr.  Rendle's  system  of  glazing  might  be  made  available 
or  a  building  which  would  realise  every  requirement. 


The  advantages  of  these  Floral  Pavilions  are  thus  set 
forth  by  their  originator  : — 

"  1.  They  are  light  and  elegant  in  appearance. 

"  2.  They  are  completely  waterproof. 

"3.  They  can  be  protected  on  one  side  or  on  both 
sides  with  canvas,  if  necessary,  leaving  space  at  top  for 
complete  and  perfect  ventilation. 

"4.  Plants  and  flowers,  especially  stove  plants  and 
Orchids,  are  much  injured  if  kept  under  canvas  three  or 
four  days  ;  but  in  the  pavilions  where  these  are  exhibited 
they  can  be  kept  close  and  free  from  cold  and  wet. 
(N.B.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  told  me  that  his  Orchids  were 
very  much  injured  at  the  Birmingham  show,  from  being 
placed  in  a  cold  and  wet  position). 

"5.  The  pavilion  can  be  made  to  any  design  (egg- 
shaped,  for  example),  so  that  visitors  can  travel  all  round 
the  show,  and  be  within  earshot  of  the  music. 

"  6.  The  centre  can  be  laid  out  by  nurserymen,  such  as 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Messrs.  Barron,  Mr.  Standish,  &c, 
with  hardy  shrubs,  Sec. 

"7.  Fountains,  statuary,  vases,  &c,  could  be  supplied 
by  exhibitors,  who  would  be  glad  to  put  them  in  so  pro- 
minent a  position. 

"  8.  Flower  shows  could  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks  without  much  injury  to  the  plants. 

"  9.  Model  gardens  of  a  semi-permanent  character 
could  be  laid  out,  and  a  new  style  of  exhibiting  plants  and 
flowers  introduced. 

"  10.  The  pavilions  can  be  put  up  and  down  in  a  few 
days,  the  whole  being  portable  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

"  it.  The  glass  can  be  tinted,  to  throw  a  nice  shade  on 
the  plants  and  flowers,  and  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  hot  weather. 

"  12.  They  can  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

"  For  flower  shows  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds. 

"  For  fancy  and  other  bazaars. 

"  For  exhibitors'  stands  at  agricultural  and  horticultural 
shows. 

"For  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  such  as  coming  of 
age,  birthday  parties,  &c. 

"  For  ball  and  supper  rooms. 

"  For  temporary  covered  ways. 

"  For  balconies  and  evening  parties. 

"  For  croquet  and  garden  parties."      M. 


ptrme  Correspondence. 

The  Weather:  a  Caution. — In  the  second  week 
of  January,  1S67,  the  thermometer  fell  suddenly  in 
these  parts  to  90  below  zero,  at  which  point  it  remained 
for  seven  hours,  causing  us  a  loss  in  our  Ealing,  Isle- 
worth,  and  Feltham  nurseries  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  ,£3000.  The  previous  excessive 
rainfall  was  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  great 
destruction  that  occurred,  the  roots  being  in  a  very  wet 
state,  and  the  previous  high  temperature  having  excited 
the  sap.  But  for  the  snow,  which  covered  the  ground 
at  the  time  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  the  destruction  would 
have  been  far  greater.  The  stems  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  were  frozen,  and  the  pith  turned  black.  All  the 
branches  of  Peach  trees  above  the  snow  were  killed. 
Portugal  Laurels  had  not  to  my  certain  knowledge 
been  injured  for  35  years  previously;  these  were  so 
much  damaged  as  to  be  rendered  useless,  except  by 
cutting  them  down  below  the  snow-line.  Evergreen  Oaks 
were  served  the  same,  and  old  trees  of  these  were  so 
much  injured  that  they  remained  leafless  for 
more  than  a  year.  Losses  in  pleasure  grounds 
were  freely  chronicled  by  you.  Now  my  object 
in  addressing  you  is  to  raise  a  warning  voice 
to  those  who  have  tender  trees  or  shrubs  that 
they  can  by  any  means  protect,  in  case  the  coming 
January  should  prove  as  severe  as  the  wet  weather  we 
have  just  experienced  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  to 
show  that  such  a  contingency  is  not  only  possible  but 
highly  probable,  I  enclose  you  a  paragraph  I  cut  out 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  five  years  ago,  and  which  I 
believe  you  will  do  good  service  in  reprinting.  To 
protect  from  or  guard  against  the  eflectof  extreme  cold 
in  established  plantations  is  not  so  easy  as  in  nurseries, 
where  the  land  can  be  drained,  and  quantities  of  small 
plants  covered  up  together  with  Fern  or  litter  ;  but 
something  may  be  done  in  any  case  by  immediately 
draining  off  the  surface  water  from  the  roots,  and 
strawing  up  the  stems  3  or  4  feet  high  ;  for  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  cold  is  nearest  the  earth.  In  1S67  the 
stems  of  Deodars,  Rhododendrons,  Portugal  Laurels, 
and  even  Hollies  were  split  by  the  frost,  while  the 
tops  were  comparatively  uninjured.  There  must  of 
course  be  a  number  of  valuable  plants  destroyed  in  the 
event  of  a  visitation,  but  many  choice  things  may 
certainly  be  preserved.  Chas.  Zee,  Islezvorth. 
[We  have  not  space  for  the  whole  of  the  slip  sent  by 
our  correspondent,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
following  extracts  from  it  : — "  Every  one  of  the  four 
specially  severe  frosts  of  the  last  century  was  preceded 
by  deluges  of  rain.  .  .  .  Before  the  terribly  severe 
frost  of  1739-40,  along  rainy  season  had  flooded  the 
soil  with  chilling  water,  and  the  rivers  and  springs 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  frost  of  January,  176S, 
-though  less  lengthy  in  its  duration,  was  nevertheless 
most  formidable  in  its  effects  on  vegetation,  and  was 
heralded  in  by  a  very  wet  autumn,  64  inches  of  rain 
falling  in  the  month  of  September  alone.  .  .  .  Four 
months  of  generally  wet  weather  in  the  end  of  1775 
culminated  in  torrents  of  rain  during  the  first  week  of 
1776,  which  suddenly  ended  in  an  almost  incessant  fall 
of  snow  until  January,  when  the  sun  shone  for  the  first 
time.      Everything  was  completely  buried,  and  thus 


comparatively  safe,  especially  as  the  thermometer 
rapidly  sank,  so  that  the  Thames  was  speedily  frozen 
over,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  roofs  of  London  houses 
for  26  days  together.  When  the  frost  broke  up,  in 
February,  the  mischief  was  found  to  be  trifling.  .  .  . 
The  latter  months  of  1 784  were  about  on  the 
average  as  to  rain  and  heat,  but  with  December  came 
torrents  of  rain  and  a  very  low  temperature,  when 
suddenly  the  snow  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  continued 
nearly  two  days  and  nights,  until,  without  any 
drifting,  it  lay  from  12  to  15  inches  thick 
upon  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  snow  had 
ceased  falling  the  thermometer  went  down  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  going  below  zero  within  24  hours. 
Such  an  instantaneous  frost  is  rare  enough  at  any 
period  of  the  winter,  but  coming  as  it  did  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  and  after  an  ordinarily  open  autumn,  the  havoc 
in  gardens  and  shrubberies  was  terrible."  Eds.] 

A  Christmas  Table  Decoration.— In  October 
last  I  took  up  some  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  which  I 
had  planted  out  in  the  spring  in  a  bed,  where  they  all 
flowered  well,  and  I  found  that  one  of  them  was  throw- 
ing up  a  second  stem  from  the  side  of  the  bulb.  This 
one  was  carefully  lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  green- 
house kept  at  a  medium  temperature.  The  result  wa?, 
that  on  Christmas  day  there  were  two  fully-expandtd 
blooms,  on  a  stem  about  18  inches  high,  and  two  large 
buds  just  ready  to  open.  The  plant  formed,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  very  sweet  and  handsome,  though  I 
should  think  a  very  unusual,  dinner-table  decoration  for 
Christmas.  P.  B.  P. 

Variegated  Cress.— I  used  the  variegated  Cress 
last  winter  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  found  it  exceed- 
ingly useful,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  unlike  most 
other  hardy  plants,  retains  its  variegation  in  all 
weathers.  The  same  plants  did  duty  during  last 
summer,  and  formed  a  very  effective  edging  for 
Geraniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  and  are  now 
again  being  used  as  edgings  for  bulbs,  &c,  so  that  I 
can  most  confidently  recommend  it  to  "Nemo"  and 
your  readers  in  general.  James  Kingsbury,  Bevt-is 
Valley  Nursery,  Southampton. 

Clematis  Jackmanii. — When  visiting  the  garden 
of  Lord  Folwarth,  Mertoun  House,  near  St.  Bosvvell's, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  fine  plant  of  the  above  covering  the  whole 
gable  of  a  house  20  by  16  feet,  and  literally  one  mass 
of  bloom.  Growing  on  an  east  aspect  its  appearance 
was  so  extraordinary,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
before  in  Jackmanii,  that  I  requested  Mr.  Fowler,  his 
lordship's  gardener,  to  give  me  two  of  his  men  to  assist 
in  counting  the  blossoms ;  and  after  carefully  going 
over  the  plant,  we  found  that  there  were  close  on 
1300  fully  expanded  flowers  ;  they  also  possessed  a 
peculiar  richness,  which  probably  arose  from  the  plant 
facing  the  east,  and  being  shaded  from  the  sun  after 
mid-day.  I  may  mention  that  this  plant  was  put  out  in 
its  present  position  about  five  years  ago,  and  has 
now  attained  the  above  extraordinary  dimensions. 
The  kitchen  garden  here  is  in  the  old  style  of  hill 
and  dale  ;  to  the  south  of  this  is  a  small  flower- 
garden,  principally  filled  with  hardy  plants  of  various 
sorts,  having  fine  variegated  foliage  ;  Viola  Perfection 
and  lutea  major,  are  largely  used  here,  and  with  good 
effect.  From  this  there  is  a  broad  walk  leading  along 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  dell  to  the  mansion-house.  On 
each  side  of  the  walk  the  banks  are  very  deep.  Lately, 
a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  their 
places  filled  up  with  some  of  the  newest  and  rarest 
varieties  of  Coniferae,  which  appear  from  the  nice 
growth  they  are  making  to  be  just  in  the  place  that 
suits  them.  The  park  here  is  of  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  Mertoun  has  many  natural  advantages, 
which  add  much  to  its  beauty.  The  mansion-house  is 
a  modern  structure  of  great  dimensions,  and  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  about  5  miles  above  Kelso. 
The  trees  have  been  very  judiciously  thinned,  so 
that  fine  peeps  of  the  river  can  be  had  from 
the  mansion-house  both  up  and  down.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  very  nice 
flower  garden  of  considerable  extent,  in  which,  I 
understand,  Lady  Polwarth  takes  great  interest.  The 
bedding-out  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  everything  is 
so  well  done  and  so  neatly  arranged,  that  it  gives 
evidence  of  a  skilful  and  painstaking  gardener.  Re- 
turning to  the  Clematis,  the  soil  in  this  neighbour- 
hood seems  well  suited  to  its  culture.  At  Glads- 
wood,  the  seat  of  John  Meiklam,  Esq.,  which  lies 
about  three  miles  north  from  Mertoun,  Mrs.  Meiklam 
has  quite  an  assemblage  of  those  beauties  planted  on 
the  wall  of  the  mansion  house,  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  one  colour  contrasts  well  against  the  other.  There 
is  the  dark  purple  Jackmanii  alongside  of  the  pure 
white  Candida,  and,  again,  the  whitish  blue  lanuginosa 
and  the  dark  mulberry  rubella.  Many  of  these  plants 
have  attained  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  flower  every 
season  in  the  greatest  profusion.  A  number  of 
the  newest  sorts  have  lately  been  added,  and  to  all 
appearance  they  will  grow  with  the  same  luxuriance  as 
the  older  varieties.  At  Damside,  the  seat  of  the  late 
James  B.  Duncan,  Esq.,  near  Auchterarder,  there 
was  a  plant  of  lanuginosa  put  out  with  the  intention 
of  covering  an  old  rustic  bower  ;  close  by  there  was  a 
large  Rose  bush  of  the  old  single  red  about  8  feet  high, 
and   bushy   in    proportion ;     somehow   or   other  the 
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Clematis  was  allowed  to  fix  itself  on  the  Rose  in  place 
of  the  rustic  work,  and  now  it  has  taken  complete 
possession,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  it  has  been  one 
sheet  of  flower  all  over  the  plant.  At  Damside  the 
frost  in  winter  is  as  severely  felt  as  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land, but  here  this  plant  has  stood  all  the  above  years 
without  any  protection  whatever,  showing  how  very 
hardy  the  Clematis  is,  and  how  well  it  can  adapt  itself 
to  circumstances  when  left  alone.  John  Dmvnie,  West 
Coates,  Edinburgh. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea. — "  C.  P."  having  (at 
p.  1691,  1S72)  asked  us  if  we  can  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  discovery  and  introduction  into 
Europe  of  this  tree,  we  think  it  best  to  refer  your 
readers  to  the  late  Dr.  Lindley's  remarks  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  24,  1853,  p.  819. 
That  article  was  written  on  Mr.  Lobb's  returning  to 
Europe  with  a  living  plant  (which,  however,  died  some 
years  afterwards),  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  and  speci- 
mens of  the  foliage,  cones,  and  bark,  and  it  contains 
the  most  authentic  information  we  possess.  James 
Veitch  &*  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Historical  Trees. — I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your 
notes  on  the  Headcorn  Oak  and  other  trees,  that  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  these  monarchs  of  the  field  and  forest 
should  pass  away  without  any  notice  at  all  being  taken 
of  their  removal,  linking,  as  they  do,  the  present  with 
the  far  past.  With  what  thoughts  does  not  an  old 
tree  always  inspire  a  lover  of  the  greenwood !  What 
sights  and  scenes  they  must  have  witnessed,  dating 
back,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  beyond  the  time  when 

"  Bold  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters  good 
Were  as  merry  as  merry  could  be — 
■When  the  forester's  life  was  free  from  strife, 
And  his  home  was  the  greenwood  tree." 

There  is  the  famous  old  old  Yew  tree  of  Darley  Dale, 
Derbyshire,  well  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
some  time  now  since  I  saw  it.  I  know  not  if  it  is  still 
standing,  but  doubtless  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
induced  by  these  notes  to  say  if  it  is  still  intact..  It  is 
mentioned  in  Davies'  History  of  Derbyshire,  a  rather 
rare  book  at  this  time.  It  was  published  in  1S10.  At 
that  time  he  thus  mentions  it: — "The  church  of 
Darley  is  very  ancient,  and  in  the  churchyard  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Yew  trees  in  the  king- 
dom. No  traveller  can  pass  without  noticing  its 
appearance,  which  gives  solemnity  to  the  lonely 
cemetery  which  it  overshadows.  This  venerable  tree  is 
now  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  its  pristine  honours,  but 
still  exhibits  a  specimen  of  unusual  vegetation, 
measuring  in  girth  33  feet.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  has  been  decaying  for  more  than  300  years,  and  in 
its  prime  to  have  covered  a  space  of  100  feet  in 
diameter.  There  is  also  a  very  remarkable  Yew  tree 
in  the  woods  of  Alderwasley,  in  the  same  county,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Wirksworth.  It  is  not  so 
historical  as  its  neighbour  of  Darley,  but  it  is  more 
interesting,  as  it  was  once  the  home  of  a  lead  ore 
miner  and  wife,  and  underneath  whose  close  canopied 
boughs  they  brought  up  a  large  family  ;  and  indeed 
it  must  at  some  time  have  formed  no  mean  covering,  as 
the  closely-woven  branches  were  quite  impervious  to 
rain,  even  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  which  was  some  years 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  family  home  to  the  hardy 
miner.  I  have  seen  a  painting  representing  the  father, 
mother,  and  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  nut-brown  lads  and 
lasses  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  A.  F. 
Hurt,  Esq.,  upon  whose  estate  the  noble  tree  stands. 
At  some  future  time  I  may  give  a  few  more  notes  on 
historical  trees,  if  you  think  them  of  any  interest.  [Please 
do.]  There  are  several  of  the  Derbyshire  parks  very 
rich  in  these  noble  trees.  Kedleston,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  contains  many  fine  Oaks,  some  of  them 
24  feet  in  girth,  120  feet  in  height,  and  they  are 
thought  to  have  stood  for  700  years.  J.  Murdoch, 
Crank  Hall,  St.  Helens. 

Scarecrows. — A  few  rabbit-skins  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust, as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  of  a  cat, 
make  very  useful  scarecrows.  Glass  eyes  must 
be  inserted  in  their  heads,  and  they  must  be 
placed  amongst  the  ripe  fruit  either  on  the 
walls,  standard  trees,  bush  fruit,  or  seed-beds,  changing 
their  position  occasionally.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
birds  when  first  they  dart  into  a  fruit  tree.  Guarded 
by  these  scarecrows,  how  still  they  keep  themselves, 
like  all  depredators,  until  they  get  clear  off.   J.  M. 

A  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  in  a  Cold  House. — 
We  have  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  here  which  fills 
about  half  of  a  large  vinery.  From  what  I  can  learn 
its  age  is  about  So  years,  and  it  has  carried  about  250 
bunches  of  Grapes  yearly,  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
We  have  no  means  of  heating  this  vinery,  yet  the 
Grapes  are  as  sound  to  all  appearance  as  when  first  ripe, 
but  are  not  so  good  in  flavour.  Were  it  not  that  we 
are  troubled  with  mice,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
a  dozen  bad  berries  to  remove.  C.  H.  Fenis,  Farnlev 
Gardens,  Olley,  Yorkshire. 

International  Fruit  Show. — No  official  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  facts  fully  set  forth  by  "A.  D.," 
relative  to  the  awards  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
judges  have  made  no  sign.  I  wish  to  ask  them  a  plain 
question.     In  looking  over  a  large  number  of  collec- 


tions of  Pears,  and  where  there  are  but  three  prizes  to 
be  awarded,  would  there  not  be  something  special  in 
the  collections  that  were  singled  out  for  the  principal 
prizes?  Is  it  an  impossible  strain  upon  the  judges' 
memory  for  them  to  recollect  what  any  particular  dish 
or  dishes  of  Pears  consisted  of  to  which  they  gave  the 
1st  and  2d  honours?  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
awards  of  prizes  at  various  provincial  exhibitions,  and 
find  the  system  of  numbering  the  cards  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  secretary,  but  owing  sometimes  to  pressure 
of  work  errors  will  be  made.  I  will  give  an  instance. 
In  the  early  part  of  November  I  assisted  in  awarding 
prizes  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  collections  of  vege- 
tables. Twelve  prizes  were  to  be  given.  There  was 
some  mistake  made,  either  in  the  number  or  name  of 
the  exhibitor  who  had  the  1st  prize  awarded.  The 
judges  were  written  to,  and  without  either  notes  or 
numbers  they  could  tell  what  were  the  productions  in 
that  particular  collection  ;  for  this  reason,  they  were  so 
fine  that  it  was  impossible  to  forget  them.  Why  cannot 
this  be  done  in  my  case  ?  The  plea  set  forth  by  the 
manager  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  that  the  prize 
cards  were  shifted.  It  may  sometimes  occur  to  a  single 
dish  of  fruit,  where  they  are  placed  close  together,  but 
not  so  easily  in  a  collection,  or  especially  in  three  col- 
lections, and  one  of  them  placed  on  a  lower  level 
and  entirely  away  from  the  others.  I  maintain  the 
prize  cards  were  not  shifted  or  misplaced,  but  were  put 
into  the  position  in  which  I  found  them  by  the  authority 
of  the  judges,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass  by 
such  Pears  as  were  exhibited  from  Jersey  and  Dogmers- 
field  without  a  prize.  The  reports  given  by  the 
reporters  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  November  9, 
and  other  garden  newspapers,  are  perfectly  correct,  and 
if  the  facts  that  have  been  already  stated  fail  to  produce 
any  acknowledgment  from  the  Society,  I  have  a  host 
of  unbiassed  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment, which  will  be  used  to  support  the  case.  For  the 
value  of  the  prize  I  do  not  care,  so  much  as  for  the 
question  of  honour  it  involves.  Wm.  Fawle,  Gr.  to  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  Bart. ,  Dogmersfield  Park. 

The  Value  per  Acre  of  Watercress  Beds.— 
In  reply  to  "Essex,"  I  may  say  that  much  depends  upon 
the  stream  and  soil.  Water  rising  from  a  gravelly 
bottom,  and  being  spring  water,  not  subject  to  floods, 
near  Hertford,  lets  from  ,£20  to  .£30  per  acre,  the  tenant 
paying  all  working  expenses.  To  grow  Watercresses 
well,  the  water  must  be  pure  spring  water,  not  subject 
to  floods,  and  unless  trout  will  thrive  in  the  stream 
the  Watercresses  will  be  of  bad  flavour.  I  believe  no 
plant  will  test  the  purity  of  water  equal  to  the  Water- 
cress ,  although  it  may  grow  in  a  stream  not  quite  pure. 
Any  person  tasting  the  plant  will  at  once  detect  in  the 
flavour  whether  the  water  was  pure  or  impure.  Being 
myself  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  River  Lee,  I 
do  not  require  any  further  test  to  prove  the  purity  of  a 
stream  than  to  see  the  Watercresses  growing  freely,  and 
trout  near  them.  I  do  not  know  of  many  streams  in 
Essex  adapted  for  growing  the  Watercress.  Thomas 
Garratt,  Sele  House  Mill,  Hertford,  December  24,  1872. 

Cicuta  virosa  in  Cheshire.  —  This  interesting 
plant  was  first  brought  to  me  in  the  year  1856  by  Mr. 
T.  Bennett,  a  medical  herbalist  residing  in  this  town. 
It  was  to  him  a  strange  plant,  and  was  discovered 
while  he  was  collecting  herbs  at  Ellesmere.  The  exact 
locality  he  gives  for  it  is  as  follows  : — "  In  a  pit,  Crab- 
tree  Loons,  Little  Barrow,  Ellesmere,  Cheshire."  A 
few  years  after  I  had  recorded  this  discovery,  Mr. 
James  Shillitoe,  a  clever  local  botanist,  at  that  time 
employed  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  went  to  Ellesmere 
to  collect  specimens  ;  he  exhibited  this  plant  with 
other  varieties  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  every 
year  by  the  late  Dr.  Dickenson,  for  the  best  collection 
of  twenty  rare  plants  collected  within  this  district, 
Five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son &  Capper  to  procure  for  them  a  supply  of  this 
plant.  I  referred  them  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  again 
visited  the  locality  and  obtained  a  plentiful  stock  for 
them.  To  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
plant  I  enclose  a  specimen  one  of  those  collected  in 
1856  [rightly  named].  I  hope  this  next  year  to  visit 
Ellesmere  in  company  with  Mr.  Bennett,  who  feels  no 
doubt  as  to  the  plant  being  still  in  existence,  for  he 
states  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
destroy  it,  growing  as  it  did  in  great  abundance. 
Should  our  visit  be  successful  I  will  endeavour  to  send 
you  a  few  living  plants.  //.  S.  Fisher,  6,  Pine  Street, 
Liverpool.   [Thanks.  Eds.] 

Vegetation  in  the  Isle  of  Man.— I  have  been 
interested  in  "  W.  F.'s"  notes  on  this  subject.  Can 
he,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  tell  us  what  is  the 
lowest  temperature  that  lias  been  recorded  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  say,  in  the  years  1860—61,  and  1S66— 67.  It 
would  enable  us  to  compare  the  temperature  of  the 
island  with  that  of  the  mainland.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  little  interesting  to  think  that,  within  an  hour  or 
two's  journey  from  the  shores  of  any  of  the  three  king- 
doms, he  might  see  "the  Palm  tree  waving  high"  at 
any  season  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  a  tropical  garden  or  park  may  yet  be  one  of 
the'  features  of  that  romantic  island,  to  which  so  many 
thousands  of  visitors  resort  during  the  summer  months. 
That  Tree  Ferns,  the  hardier  Palms,  and  many  sub- 
tropical plants,  would  thrive,  seems  to  be  evident  from 
your   correspondent's   remarks.     That   the   climate   is 


exceedingly  mild,  is  evinced  on  every  side  by  the  denizens 
of  almost  every  cottage  garden.  The  storms  of  wind 
appear  to  be  the  great  drawback,  as  is  shown  by  the 
care  the  natives  take  to  tie  the  thatch  upon  their  cot- 
tages and  hay  stacks,  and  otherwise  to  prevent  their 
roofs  from  "moving  off;"  but  there  are  plenty  of 
sheltered  nooks  and  glens  in  the  island,  and  we  can 
testify  that  the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays  in  such 
localities,  even  at  the  end  of  August  and  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  is  such  as  to  compel  the  traveller  to 
reduce  his  raiment  to  a  minimum,  and  make  him  glad 
of  a  good  cotton  umbrella.  J.  S. 

Greenhouse  Orchids. — Although  a  novice  in 
floriculture,  I  have  had  ambition  to  start  a  greenhouse, 
and  should  like  to  grow  a  few  of  the  hardiest,  showiest, 
and  cheapest  of  Orchids.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
which  to  select?  I  should  like  six  or  eight,  but,  not 
being  rich,  I  cannot  afford  dear  ones  ;  and  my  green- 
house has  only  occasional  warmth  just  to  keep  the  frost 
out.  I  prefer  winter  flowering  ones,  too.  If  you  will 
favour  me  with  the  names  of  six  or  eight  (for  pots)  with 
their  colours,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  J.  Smith,  Weaste. 
[Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  been  good  enough  to  reply.to 
this  inquiry  as  follows  : — I  inclose  a  list  of  Orchids 
which  are  most  likely  to  succeed  under  the  conditions 
named.  The  house  must,  however,  be  kept  a  little 
closer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  : — 

Odontoglossum  grande,  orange-yellow,  barred  with  rich 
brown. 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  white,  stained  with  rose  and  crimson. 

Lycaste  Harrisonise,  waxy  white  and  purplish  lilac. 

Cypripedium  insigne,  orange-brown,  white,  and  green. 

Dendrobium  noblle,  pink,  white,  and  crimson. 

Ccelogyne  cristata,  snowy  white  and  yellow. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum,  yolk-of-egg  colour. 

Cattleya  Mossise,  white,  rose,  pink,  and  crimson.] 

Cooking  Carrots. — A  few  weeks  since  you  gave  an 
extract  from  Round  the  Table,  referring  to  the  dressing 
of  Cardoons,  or  Artichoke  stalks,  in  which,  after 
cutting  the  stalks  into  lengths,  it  is  directed  to  "scrape 
off  them — as  you  would  from  a  Carrot — their  outer 
fibrous  envelope."  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  Cardoons,  this  shows  a  surprising  want  of  know- 
ledge of  how  to  cook  a  Carrot.  Carrots  should  neither 
be  scraped  nor  peeled  before  they  are  boiled, ;'.  e. ,  unless 
you  wish  to  lose  much  of  the  fine  and  delicate  aroma 
in  their  flavour.  They  should  be  simply  washed 
before  being  cooked,  and  the  skins  wiped  off  before 
they  are  served  up.  The  difference  this  makes  in  their 
flavour  no  one  would  believe  who  has  not  tried  it. 
Carota. 

Gros  Colman  Grape. — I  have  to  thank  many 
correspondents  for  private  letters  respecting  the  above 
Grape,  which,  however,  throw  no  additional  light  on  the 
question  of  its  origin.  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  offer 
of  eyes  so  kindly  proffered  ;  but  I  have  this  variety  true. 
I  should,  however,  feel  greatly  favoured  if  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  could  forward  me  some  eyes 
of  the  Royal  Albert,  with  details  of  its  origin.  There 
is  some  mystery  respecting  this  latter  Grape  :  I  have  ob- 
tained some  little  clue  respecting  it,  which  will  be  made 
known  in  due  time.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

Mr.    Standish,   of  the  Royal  Ascot  Nursery, 

fruited  the  Gros  Colman  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Bagshot,  in  the  year  i860.  I  (at  that  time  serving 
Mr.  Standish  as  foreman)  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  robust  habit  of  the  Vine,  the  size  of  the 
berry,  and  jet  black  colour.  I  believe  the  honour 
of  first  introducing  the  Gros  Colman  to  this  country 
is  due  to  Mr.  Standish— and  I  believe  also  of  that  fine 
large  robust  White  Grape,  General  de  la  Marmora, 
which  Mr.  Standish  fruited  at  the  same  time  as  Gros 
Colman.  I  recommended  the  Gros  Colman  to  my 
present  employer,  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  the  Barnct 
Nurseries,  and  obtained  some  young  Vines  from  Mr. 
Standish  in  the  autumn  of  1S60.  Since  then  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  young  Vines  of  the  Gros  Colman  sent 
out  from  the  Barnet  Nurseries.  The  honour  of  first 
fruiting  and  introducing  the  Grape  to  commerce  is  due 
to  Mr.  Standish.  Edwin  Fancourl,  Barnct  Nurseries, 
Herts. 

Laelia  praestans. — Your  correspondent,  "  Hortus," 
writing  at  p.  1493  (1872)  of  M.  Linden's  plant  of 
Lselia  prsestans,  states  that  it  is  "the  only  plant  in 
Europe."  This  must  have  been'an  oversight.  I  saw  it 
flowering  in  1870  with  Mr.  E.  Salt,  at  Ferniehurst. 
The  O.  angulatum  he  mentions  is  a  misprint  for  O. 
angustatum.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Cliantiius  PUNICEUS  in"  New  Zealand. — 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Parrot's-bill  Acacia 
(Clianthus  puniceus)  is  not  a  native  plant  of  New  Zea- 
land, but  was  accidentally  introduced  by  Marion, 
the  French  navigator.  It  is  named  by  the  natives 
Kowai  ngutu  kaka.  The  Rev.  R.  Taylor  says  that 
he  received  the  following  account  from  a  native  respect- 
ing the  original  introduction  of  this  tree  into  New  Zea- 
land'.—"That  when  a  French  vessel  was  taken,  and 
its  crew  murdered,  the  natives  carried  the  plunder  to 
a  small  island  in  the  Kiri  Kiri  river,  and  there  emptied 
some  of  the  boxes,  which  to  their  disappointment, 
they  found  merely  contained  seeds.     These  they  threw 
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away  as  useless.  In  a  few  years  the  island  was  covered 
with  this  beautiful  plant.  It  was  there  I  first  saw  it 
growing  wild,  nor  have  I  ever  found  it  except  where 
pas,  or  cultivations,  have  existed.  The  natives  greatly 
admire  its  rich  bright  red  flowers  as  an  ornament  for 
the  ear,  and  have  thus  carried  it  from  place  to  place 
with  them." 

There  is  indigenous  to  New  Zealand  another  of  the 
Leguminous  family,  the  Kowai  {Edwardsia  micro- 
phylla),  which  bears  pendent  bright  yellow  papiliona- 
ceous flowers,  and  as  the  Clianthus  puniceus  resembles 
it,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  it  has  received 
the  native  appellation  of  Kowai  ngutu  kaka,  or 
Parrot's-bill  Kowai,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
keeled  petal  to  the  bill  of  that  bird.  There  is 
another  beautiful  flowering  species  of  Clianthus,  the 
"Desert  Pea,"  Clianthus  Dampieri,  with  downy 
silvery  leaves  trailing  along  the  ground,  and  bearing 
clusters  of  gorgeous  crimson  blossoms,  with  a  large 
purplish-black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  This 
elegant  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  another  and  more  shrubby  species 
may  not  be  indigenous  to  New  Zealand.  If  not,  to 
what  country  is  it  indigenous,  and  from  whence 
was  it  procured  by  the  French  ship  or  by 
Marion?  There  is  an  instance  certainly  of  natives 
selecting  beautiful  and  gorgeous  flowers  which  have 
been  introduced  into  their  country,  in  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  At  Moruya  and  other  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  the  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  has 
been  as  yet  the  only  one  selected  by  the  aborigines  for 
cultivation,  Drobably  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
as  well  as  for  the  large  size  and  splendid  appearance  of 
the  flowers.  They  carefully  preserve  the  seeds,  and 
keep  a  good  supply  by  them.  When  they  are  located 
for  some  time,  they  plant  the  seeds  near  their  gunyas 
or  huts,  and  express  great  delight  when  the  brilliant 
flowers  are  developed.  When  requiring  seeds  of  this 
plant,  the  colonists  often  procure  them  in  those 
districts  from  the  aborigines,  who  carefully  preserve 
them  ;  but  it  appears  no  further  use  is  made  of  the 
seeds  by  the  natives  than  to  renew  their  favourite 
flowers  n  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  Australasian  is 
an  article  entitled  "  Maori  Land,"  by  Hinetine  Te 
Tawhera,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  following 
interesting  legend  respecting  the  Clianthus  puniceus, 
or  Parrot's-bill  Kowai : — 

Do  you  know  the  "ahua"'  of  the  crimson  "kowai,"  it 
flowers  shaped  like  gTeat  birds*  beaks,  and  hung  over  in 
great  heavy  clusters  alt  down  the  long  tasseled  boughs, 
until  the  low  bushy  trees  flame  again  with  living  scjirlet 
and  crimson  ? 

One  day  we  were  lounging  under  a  clump  of  Kowais,  I 
and  some  half-dozen  natives.  All  the  grass  round  us  was 
strewn  with  fallen  crimson  petals  ;  there  was  a  continuous 
hum  of  wandering  bees  and  their  drowsy  song  among  the 
Clover  buds  ;  there  was  a  languid  softness  in  the  air,  and 
up  between  the  tangled  leaves  and  blossoms  we  saw 
patches  of  pale  violet-blue  sky,  and  soft,  round  "flocks 
of  sheep,"  sailing  slowly  by,  and  drifting  down  upon  the 
cliff-line  to  huge  piles  of  light  fleecy  masses  tossed  and 
thrown  together,  and  tinted  the  palest,  most  rainbow 
sheen  of  fleeting  colour. 

Down  on  "E'Kuri's"  face  came  a  heavy  blossom. 
"The  face  of  this  native  tree  of  yours  is  very  fair  and 
glad,  friend,''  I  said. 

"Our  tree?"  broke  up  half-a-dozen  voices  from  the 
stillness;  "this  is  no  tree  of  a  common  kind;  we  know 
not  whence  it  came  ;  it  is  not  of  '  Nu  ti  rene '  (New  Zea- 
land), yet  it  is  here." 

"Whose,  then,  is  the  tree?  It  is  not  of  us,  it  is  no 
Pakeha  tree.     Friends,  where  did  it  first  come  from  ?  " 

A  lazy  "don't  know"  in  effect  was  my  only  answer, 
and  a  young  girl  began  to  twine  the  glowing  clusters  of 
hanging  flowers  in  her  jetty  hair,  the  long  bird's-beaked 
buds  and  blossoms  flashing  to  and  fro  in  her  wreathing 
fingers. 

"  Friends,  one  of  you  make  me  a  story  concerning  this 
crimson  '  kowai '  which  lies  between  us  ;  neither  Maori 
nor  Pakeha,  yet  growing  and  blossoming  in  Maori  ground, 
but  brought  by  no  man's  hand." 

"You,  E'Kuri,  are  a  skilful  weaver  of  legends  and 
songs,  one  with  a  cunning  tongue  and.  smooth  gentle 
flowing  speech  ;  make  me  now  a  wonderful  legend  con- 
cerning my  beautiful  flowers." 

"  Friends,  such  is  the  wonderful  legend  of  the  crimson 
bird's-beak,  the  kowai. 

"  Long,  long  ago,  only  a  summer  after  the  coming  of 
our  people  from  far  Hawike,  while  yet  there  were  few  of 
the  sons  of  Great  Mani  in  the  land,  and  while  these  few 
went  in  and  out  of  their  'whares'with  silent  feet  and  quiet 
voices,  dreading  the  horrible  wild  men  who  dwelt  up  in 
the  woods,  the  Maeroes  and  Ngatimamoes — men  with 
long,  claw-like  talons,  and  sharp,  cruel  teeth,  rending  and 
tearing  human  flesh  as  birds  their  prey.  Long  ago,  in 
that  far-off  summer  time,  there  flew  out  from  the  hand 
of  some  god  a  glorious  bird.  Heavenly,  with  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  crimsoned  with  the  strong 
fire-like  crimson  of  the  drooping  Kohia,  and  the  many- 
berried  Karawas,  and  the  flaming  petoki,  the  bird  God- 
seot  flashed  like  a  living  fire  in  the  summer  sun.  Friends  ! 
our  eyes  have  never  beheld  such  a  bird,  one  God-made, 
God-sent,  flashing  like  fire  from  tree  to  tree,  singing  a  low, 
sweet  song,  drawing  the  weary,  fearful  men  and  their 
brown-eyed  women  from  the  '  whares  ; '  bewitching  them 
onward,  maddening  them  with  hot  desire  for  only  a 
glimpse  cf  the  fluttering  scarlet  wings  with  their  long 
feathers,  the  snow-white,  graceful  head,  with  its  shining 
crimson  beak.  Friends  !  the  sun  smote  hot  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  followed  the  bird,  brambles  tore 
them,  boughs  bruised  and  wounded  them,  but  fear 
never   came  into   the    hearts  that    were    spirit -guarded 


by  the  crimson  bird  which  flew  before  them.  Now 
lie  sung  upon  a  wreath  of  white  Piki  Kiarero,  now  amid 
the  rain  of  white  petals  fell  one  of  his  crimson  feathers. 
On  and  on,  singing  a  low  melodious  spirit  song,  drawing 
the  souls  of  them  that  followed  on  and  ever  on  ;  through 
the  long  hours,  feeling  neither  care  nor  pain,  the  patient 
ones  journeyed,  and  this  God- bird's  mission  ended  when, 
through  many  a  long  untrodden  path,  by  many  a  smiling 
stream,  by  raupo  swamps,  by  steep  ascents  and  deep 
ravines,  they,  who  had  followed  with  never  a  fear  and 
never  a  faltering,  came  upon  a  kianga  fairer  even  than  the 
lost  shores  of  Hawike  ;  and  here  they  remained.  And 
with  them,  flitting  out  through  the  summer  on  the  long  hot 
days,  singing  low  as  the  'whares'  were  made,  and  peace 
and  rest  grew  in  the  hearts  of  the  Maories— was  the  crimson 
God-bird.  Unlike  the  old  seaside  kianga  from  whence 
the  bird  led  them,  no  sandy  wastes  rolling  one  beyond 
another  like  piled  cloud  banks  on  a  grey  day— unlike  the 
old  kianga,  here  were  berries  unnumbered  ;  here  were 
gliding  eels  in  the  broad  stream  winding  among  the 
woods  ;  here  were  hordes  of  fat,  black-eyed  '  kioris ' 
waiting  for  our  ancestors  to  snare.  In  the  new  kianga, 
guarded  by  the  wonderful  bird,  swiftly  and  marvellously 
the  people  increased  ;  no  longer  they  moaned  for  far 
Hawike  ;  no  longer  were  they  afraid  and  trembling  as 
leaves  when  the  dread  south  wind  drives  them  and  tears 
them  with  its  fierce  hands  as  a  cruel  warrior  his  enemies. 

"  But  when  the  cold  winds  came,  and  far  off  the  surges 
beat  all  dismally  on  the  shore  in  angry  crests,  when  frost 
bound  the  earth  and  hid  away  the  grass  and  moss,  then 
the  red  bird  was  not  seen  for  many  days.  Behold,  friends! 
among  its  soft  feathers  the  bitter  wind  came  all  sharp  and 
chilling  ;  the  crimson  bird  fashioned  a  wonderful,  a  mighty 
prayer  to  his  'Atna.'and  besought  him  to  turn  his  god- 
bird,  his  faithful  messenger,  into  a  new  shape,  keeping  his 
glorious  colour  of  blood-red  crimson  only,  as  a  sign  of  his 
true  faith  and  service.  And  lo !  one  morning,  without  the 
pa  stood  a  small  low  tree  ;  green  were  the  leaves  as  the 
fairest,  clearest  'Ponamu,'  dense  and  heavy  its  long 
feathered  boughs,  and  about  it  lay  a  scarlet  feather  or 
two,  and  on  the  green  stems  beneath  the  leaves  hung  little 
green  buds  in  long  pendent  tassels.  Then  the  sons  of 
Mani  knew  that  the  God-bird  was  gone  from  them  into 
this  new  tree— gone,  yet  returned  again  to  be  their  guar- 
dian and  '  Atna'  once  more. 

"From  the  feathers  lying  there  on  the  sodden  ground 
sprang  those  scarlet  fungi  that  gleam  among  the  dead 
leaves  in  winter.  And  lo  !  in  time  upon  the  little  tenderly 
guarded  tree  came  from  those  small  green  buds  great 
hanging  clusters  of  crimson  kowai  flowers  ;  god-like,  gor- 
geous, god-tinted  ;  crimson  beak  and  snowy  throat,  the 
great  spirit  guide  came  back  in  very  truth  and  form  of  old 
remembrance — the  kowai,  the  bird's  beak  !" 

If  this  tree  be  not  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  find  from  what 
country  it  had  been  originally  procured.  G.  Bennett, 
M.D.y  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  JVeza  South  Wales,  October  30, 
1872. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

It  is  always  well,  and  withal  a  profitable  task  from 
the  horticultural  point  of  view,  to  pass  in  review  at  the 
end  of  a  season  the  various  productions  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  which  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  group  under  the  general  head  of  New 
Flowers.  The  ceaseless  energy  and  untiring  per- 
severance of  raisers  are  directed  towards  maintaining  a 
constant  supply  of  the  "bounties  and  tendernesses  of 
Nature "  as  seen  in  flowers.  In  some  classes  of 
flowers  the  march  of  improvement  is  more  rapid  than 
in  others,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  results  corre- 
spondingly noteworthy.  Flowers  that  for  years  past 
have  been  the  constant  care  of  our  raisers,  such  as 
Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c,  show  a  less 
marked  advance  than  those  of  more  recent  improve- 
ment, such  as  the  Cyclamen,  Tree  Carnation, 
&c.  ;  and  rarely  does  it  happen  when,  by  rea- 
son of  death,  physical  incapacity,  or  any  other 
cause,  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  work  of 
improvement  falls  aside — rarely  does  it  happen  that 
this  particular  subject  fades  away  into  a  state  of 
neglect,  for  others  have  either  already  been  travelling 
along  the  same  track,  or  else  they  take  up  the  work  at 
the  point  at  which  it  was  dropped  by  any  one,  from  the 
reasons  just  stated.  The  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
raisers  of  new  plants  and  flowers  has  now  become  a 
prime  necessity  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  there  is  scarcely  a  lack  of  this 
enterprise  in  any  one  department  of  horticulture. 

After  what  appears  to  have  been  a  pause  of  con- 
siderable length— though  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  inaction  in  the  interim — Mr.  A.  Parsons  has 
introduced  another  of  his  fine  hybrid  Achimenes, 
named  Firefly,  which,  because  of  its  rich  colouring, 
size,  and  substance,  received  the  highest  reward  that 
can  be  given  to  a  new  flower.  This,  while  something 
in  the  same  way,  has  a  richer  glow  of  colour  than 
A.  Williamsii  (Parsons),  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  finely  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
great  exhibition  at  Birmingham.  In  colour  it  is  a 
glowing  cerise-scarlet,  suffused  with  magenta. 

The  genus  Amaryllis  has  not  furnished  so  many  new 
forms  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  At  one  of  the 
Easter  meetings  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  a  very 
fine  group  of  named  seedling  varieties  was  staged  by 
that  well-known  cultivator,  Mr.  C.  Baxter ;  and  such 
fine  forms  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Princess  Teck,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  much  striking  individuality  of  character. 
These  gorgeous  flowers  are  always  acceptable  at  early 


exhibitions,  and  at  all  times  are  objects  of  considerable 
interest. 

It  is  in  the  far  north  rather  than  in  the  more  con- 
tiguous south  that  we  must  look  for  fanciers  of  the 
Antirrhinum — uetJ  those  who  make  a  special  favourite 
of  this  hardy  flower.  It  is  as  necessary  that  raisers 
should  cater  for  these  as  that  plants  of  any  other  class 
should  be  provided  to  meet  a  certain  demand  for  them. 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  are  among  the 
chief  producers  of  new  Antirrhinums,  and  their  list  of 
seven  new  varieties  includes  a  few  of  very  striking 
qualities.  Avenir,  Aurora,  Lina,  and  Charming 
belong  to  that  favourite  class,  the  striped  flowers, 
which  are  more  and  more  being  sought  after  for  border 
decoration,  and  in  many  instances  to  serve  higher 
purposes.  Octoroon,  which  is  a  rich  glossy  black 
crimson,  clearly  tinted  with  rose,  is  a  novel  and  distinct 
variety,  and  serves  to  show  the  wealth  of  colours  found 
in  that  common  flower,  the  Snapdragon. 

"  Pay  not  thy  praise  to  lofty  things  alone, 
The  plains  are  everlasting  as  the  hills  " — 

is  the  noble  protest  of  one  of  our  modern  poets,  and 
though  the  most  beautiful  Antirrhinum  ever  raised 
cannot  show  the  gorgeous  tints  of  Cattleya  exoniensis, 
yet  its  relative  beauty  and  value  is  probably  of  an 
equally  high  order,  and  its  undoubted  usefulness  who 
shall  gainsay  ? 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Turner  produced  such  a  wealth 
of  new  alpine  Auriculas,  that  it  seems  to  have  affected 
to  some  extent  their  frequent  appearance  in  these  later 
days.  A  few  seedlings  came  from  Slough  at  one  of 
the  earlier  exhibitions,  and  of  these  Colonel  Scott  and 
Mercury,  both  of  Mr.  C.  Turner's  raising,  were 
awarded  First-class  Certificates.  Each  possesses  that 
fine  hue  of  crimson-maroon  ground  colour  that  belongs 
to  the  improved  forms  of  the  alpine  Auricula,  with  a 
rich  golden  paste,  and  well-developed  eye.  The  finest 
types  of  this  flower  flourish  so  well  in  the  open  air, 
that  a  much  more  extended  culture  can  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  If  Mr.  Turner's  rich  collection 
could  be  inspected  during  the  blooming  season,  many 
would  at  once  add  the  alpine  Auricula  to  their  list  of 
favourite  flowers. 

The  newest  forms  of  the  Indian  Azalea  we  fully 
described  on  p.  1202  of  last  year's  volume,  and,  pro- 
bably, never  before  were  so  many  First-class  Certificates 
awarded  to  these  gorgeous  flowers  in  one  season. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Continent,  and  English  raised 
flowers  appear  at  but  infrequent  intervals.  A  most 
noticeable  feature  about  the  newer  Continental  flowers 
is  the  marked  improvement  made  in  the  semi-double 
varieties  ;  a  few  may  be  described  as  really  double, 
and  these  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  fulness  of  the 
flowers.  The  usefulness  of  the  Azalea  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  fact  that  it  is  of  so  little  value  for 
cut  purposes,  as  the  blossoms  so  soon  separate  them- 
selves from  the  stem.  This  tends  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  double  varieties,  as  they  are  much  better  adapted 
for  cut  purposes.  The  fine  new  variety  of  A.  mollis, 
viz.,  Alphonse  Lavalle'e,  belonging  to  a  section  that 
has  been  well  described  as  comprising  the  grandest 
forms  for  outdoor  culture,  and  which  was  shown  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  was 
sufficiently  good  to  afford  a  fine  taste  of  what  valuable 
varieties  this  section  may  yet  produce.  R.  D. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Uatitts  nt  jtoflhs. 

The  Six  of  Spades,  a  Book  about  the  Garden  and 
the  Gardener.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole.  Black- 
wood. 8vo,  pp.  236. 
The  great  misfortune  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  comes  after  the  Book  about  Roses.  To  be  sure 
there  may  still  be  some  benighted  beings  who  have 
not  yet  read  the  latter  volume,  and  to  all  such  we 
would  offer  the  counsel  to  read  the  Six  of  Spades  first, 
otherwise  the  result  will  be  like  that  of  visiting  the 
Malvern  Hills  after  rambling  about  in  the  Swiss  Ober- 
land.  The  subordinate  position  of  the  present  publi- 
cation may  perchance  be  due  to  the  desultory  fragmen- 
tary manner  in  which  it  has  been  put  together. 
Whether  this  surmise  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  chapters  appeared  some  years 
since  in  the  pages  of  the  Florist,  while  the  later  ones 
were  published  after  a  long  interval  in  the  columns  of 
the  Garden.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  like  that  of  the 
Pickiuick  Papers,  or  of  Mr.  I  Velio's  Watch,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  the  scheme  is  more  rigidly 
adhered  to  than  was  the  case  in  those  far-famed 
treatises,  the  author  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  con- 
cealing his  own  personality. 

The  members  of  the  club  have  different  names, 
occupy  different  social  positions,  and  entertain  different 
views,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  narrative  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  narrator.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  attaches  considerable  importance  to  his  own  views 
and  his  own  experiences,  for  while  one  story  is  ticketed 
as  having  been  an  occurrence  in  real  life,  another 
anecdote  is  supplemented  by  an  appeal  direct  from  the 
author  to  his  readers  —  his  "brothers"  rather. 
Other  biits  of  personal  experience  are  served  up  a 
second  time,  having  previously  done  duty  in  the 
Book  about  Roses,    such,    for .  instance,    as  the    Moss 
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Hose,  which  serves  to  counteract  the  allurements  and 
dissipations  of  London,  and  to  drive  its  possessor  back 
to  his  gardens.  In  like  manner  we  have  the  story  ol 
the  Easter  Monday  Rose  Show,  held  by  the  Notting- 
ham artizans,  re-told.  Now  there  is  per  se  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  this  intrusion  of  the  author's  experiences 
when  they  are  appropriate  and  to  the  point — when 
they  do  not  break  the  thread  of  the  story,  or  interfere 
with  the  dramatis  persome  generally  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  infringe  these  canons,  they  are  fairly 
open  to  objection.  To  our  thinking  one  of  the  best 
stories,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  is  that  headed  Lady 
Alice,  and  supposed  to  be  told  at  a  sitting  of  the  club 
by  Mr.  Oldacre,  "  the  gardener  at  the  Castle,  a  grand 
old  gardener,  too  ;"  but  the  style  in  which  the  grand 
old  gardener  talks,  and  the  language  he  uses,  is  that, 
not  of  Mr.  Oldacre,  but  of  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Chiswick,  and  his  lecture 
on  Bedding  Out,  excellent  as  it  is.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Evans  on  "Shows  and  Showing" 
is  less  marked  by  the  literary  defect  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  is,  moreover,  a  capital  and  most  amusing 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  a  country  flower  show 
is  got  up.  The  latter  half  of  Mr.  Evans'  discourse  is 
less  characteristic  as  to  style,  but  the  moral  it  conveys 
is  excellent.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Grundy's  song, 
albeit  it  be  not  of  the  garden,  requires  no  apology  ;  it 
is  a  style  of  lyric  fast  vanishing,  but  quite  worth  pre- 
serving "  as  a  curiosity."  It  recalls  to  the  reader  the 
somewhat  similar  effusions  in  Mr.  T.  Hughes'  "  Scour- 
ing of  the  White  Horse." 

Last  in  the  volume  is  a  chapter  on  the  "  Happiness 
of  a  Garden,"  by  Our  Curate.  Reallyhe  is  so  very  happy 
in  his  garden,  and  is  such  a  good  fellow  withal,  sympa- 
thising with  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  with  a  taste 
for  manly  sport,  and  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  in 
literature  and  art,  that  we  are  sorry  he  should  remain  a 
bachelor,  and  regret  that  his  beautiful  sister,  Rose 
Goodheart,  who  clearly  would  make  so  excellent  a 
wife,  should  not  have  a  garden  of  her  very  own  to 
cherish  and  tend,  as  she  would  the  rest  of  her  house- 
hold goods  and  gods.  Surely,  to  leave  two  of  the 
most  important  characters  out  in  the  cold  of  single- 
blessedness,  is  not  a  canonical  ending  to  a  story-book. 


Societies. 

Horticultural  of  New  South  Wales  :  Oct,  30.— 
This,  the  spring  show  of  the  Society,  was  held  in  the  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  a  more  beautiful  spot  could  hardly 
be  selected.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  Gardens  are  kept 
does  not  militate  against  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  Gardens  occupy  a  site  so  sheltered  and  sunny, 
that  many  descriptions  of  choice  plants  have  been  found 
to  grow  well  in  the  open  borders  which,  until  the  last  year 
or  two,  were  confined  to  the  conservatory.  The 
seasonable  rains  which  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  have  produced  a  turf  as  green  and  spring- 
ing as  one  could  expect  to  find  in  England,  and 
the  warm,  genial  weather  of  late  has  pushed  every 
description  of  vegetation  into  rapid  growth.  The 
visitors  on  entering  the  marquee  were  confronted  by  a 
collection  of  6d  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  the 
Hotanic  Gardens,  the  first  to  attract  the  eye  being 
the  beautiful  climber,  Pothos  argyrea.  On  each  side  of  it 
were  choice  Cypripediums,  C.  Lowei,  C.  caudatum,  and 
C.  barbatum  ;  while  among  other  Orchids  were  good 
specimens  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum  and  l'haius  grandi- 
folius.  Anthuriums  were  well  represented  by  A.  cordi- 
folium,  A.  regale,  and  A.  leuconeurum.  The  best  of  the 
named  Dracaenas  were  Gayi,  Belmoriana,  Guilfoylei, 
Youngii,  and  Herdersoni,  and  there  were  several 
others  none  the  less  admirable  for  their  rich  colouring, 
which  have  not  yet  been  named.  The  fine  plant  of 
variegated  Phyllanthus  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
visitors,  and  those  who  have  any  taste  in  the  matter  of 
head-dresses  would  be  disposed  to  admire  that  of  the 
South  Sea  Island  women,  which  leads  them  to  select 
sprays  of  the  snow-white  foliage  of  the  Phyllanthus  for 
the  adornment  of  their  dark  tresses.  Two  or  three  good 
Marantas  were  in  this  collection,  and  a  very  pretty  Hibis- 
cus, marbled  white  on  a  green  ground,  and  resembling 
H.  Guilfoylei  in  habit,  was  well  worth  looking  at.  There 
was  a  very  fine  lot  of  Ferns.  Mr.  Goodenough's  30 
Pelargoniums,  which  came  next,  formed  a  very  attractive 
part  of  the  general  display;  they  included  many  of  the 
leading  varieties,  as  William  Taylor,  Jane  Seymour,  Juno, 
Bronze  Beauty,  Azaleafiora,  John  Barnett,  Mrs.  Clen- 
dennis,  and  Debate.  This  exhibitor  took  two  prizes  for 
specimen  plants,  with  Negro  and  the  Empress  of  the 
South.  Of  the  six  Pelargoniums  shown  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hon.  H.  Moore,  M.L.C.  (Mr.  Piper,  gardener),  Rosy 
Gem,  lona,  and  Leila  were  deservedly  admired.  Mr.  Piper's 
plant  of  Azalea  Eulalie  Van  Geert  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  Richardson's  fine  collection  of  30 
plants  was  one  of  great  value,  and  reflected  creditably  on 
the  skill  of  his  gardener.  Alocasia  metallica  was  a  remark- 
ably good  specimen  plant,  and  his  bronze  Phyllanthus 
was  extremely  beautiful.  Several  C  rot  on  s  and  Dracasnas, 
all  of  them  good,  found  a  place  here,  and  the  beautiful 
variegation  of  one  or  two  of  the  twisted-leaved  varieties 
could  not  well  be  surpassed.  Dieffenbachia  maculata,  or 
the  Dumb  Cane  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  plant  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  one  which  may  dp  prescribed  as  an 
infallible  specific  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  others 
who  are  wont  to  "talk  against  time."  Mr.  Graham's 
half-a-dozen  plants,  with  variegated  foliage,  deserved 
commendation.  The  pure  white  margin  of  the  dark 
glossy  green  Pandanus  Veitehh  forms  a  pleasing  con- 
trast, and  makes  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  Screw 
Pines.  The  collection  from  Craigend  included  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  Platycerium  grande  ;  while  conspicuous 


among  the  Crotons  was  C.  Mortii,  a  large-leaved  variety 
marked  with  lateral  bands  of  gold.  The  Deutzia  crenata 
fl.  pi.  variegata  was  something  quite  new  ;  almost  as  much 
maylje  said  for  Cyanophyllum  Bowmanni,  and  the  singu- 
lar Anthurium  Scherzerianum  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
usually large  size  of  its  scarlet  spathes.  The  Crotons  in 
the  collection  of  20  plants  forwarded  from  the  Hon.  T.  W. 
Smart's  conservatory  were  very  fine,  and  so  also  were  the  Dra- 
caenas. Mr.  A.  H.  Macafee  showed  44  plants,  of  which  12 
were  in  flower.  The  plant  of  Azalea  Charles  Enke  has  not 
been  exhibited  before,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  extant  ;  A.  Model,  a  delicate  salmon-coloured 
variety,  is  also  a  remarkably  free  flowerer.  Mr.  Johnson 
deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  these  Azaleas 
were  brought  out.  There  were  ten  of  the  best  Dracaenas 
shown  here,  and  a  Croton  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
C.  odoratum  Macafeeanii.  The  cut  flowers  on  the  side 
tables  formed  an  attractive  and  beautiful  feature. 


LlNNEAN  :  Dec.  5:— G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  papers  were  read  : — On  the 
Skeleton  of  the  Apteryx,  by  Thomas  Allis.  On  New  and 
Rare  British  Spiders,  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge. 

Dec.  19.  — G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  fungus, 
Batarrhea  phalloides,  found  near  Epsom,  and  read  some 
notes  concerning  it,  the  substance  of  which  has  already 
been  given  at  p.  1718,  1872. 

Mr.  Currey  and  other  mycologists  commented  on  the 
fungus,  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Frost,  of 
Dropmore,  whose  name  has  been  of  late  before  the  horti- 
cultural world,  was  one  of  the  few  previous  finders  of  this 
rare  and  curious  plant. 

Professor  Dyer  read  for  Professor  McNab  a  paper  on 
the  development  of  the  flowers  of  Welwitschia,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  male  flower  consists  of  four  whorls 
of  decussating  parts,  two  outer  perianth  leaves  alternating 
with  two  inner,  two  primordial  stamens  subsequently 
branching  each  into  three,  two  carpeilary  leaves  including, 
and  afterwards  developed  considerably  beyond,  the 
punctitm  vegetatiofiis.  The  female  flower  consists  of  two 
outer  perianth  leaves  [the  two  inner,  the  staminal  and  the 
carpeilary  whorl,  being  absent]  and  the  punctum  vege- 
tationis  (nucleus  of  naked  ovule)  surrounded  by  a  con- 
tinuous ovular  investment.  Strasburger's  account  differs 
from  this  in  regarding  the  stamens  as  forming  two  whorls, 
one  of  two  the  other  of  four  stamens;  he  also  believes 
the  outer  perianth  leaves  of  the  female  flower  to  be  carpels, 
relying  on  the  analogy  with  Ephedra, 

Dr.  Hooker  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  specimens 
he  had  forwarded  to  Dr.  M  'Nab  had  been  turned  to 
such  good  account.  The  specimens  in  question  were 
much  better  than  those  originally  examined  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  and  reported  on  by  him  in  his  memoir  on  this 
plant. 

Dr.  Masters  brought  forward  as  a  subject  for  discussion 
some  general  principles  of  morphology,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  botanical 
terminology  wherever  known  for  certain  to  be  incorrect, 
and  wherever  not  employed  avowedly  in  a  conventional 
sense  only.  The  present  terminology  is  in  many  cases 
misleading  to  students,  and  acts  as  a  bar  to  progress  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  and  to  the  compre- 
hension of  such  subjects  as  evolution,  natural  selection, 
filiation,  &c.  The  value  of  a  study  of  development  was 
insisted  on,  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
organs  grew,  and  also  for  determining  what  were  and 
what  were  not  distinct  parts.  The  petals  and  stamens, 
for  instance,  are  sometimes  not  independent  organs,  but 
outgrowths  from  the  sepals.  Exceptions  to  the  law  of 
alternation  may  sometimes  be  explained  in  this  manner. 
In  any  case  analogies  must  not  be  trusted  too  implicitly, 
but  each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
Dr.  Masters  further  proposed  to  group  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  plant  form  according  as  they  were  dependent  on 
arrest,  exaltation,  or  perversion  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, separately  or  in  conjunction.  Dr.  Masters  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  the  following  Table,  indicative  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat  the  subject. 

Growth  and  Development  in  Relation  to — 

1.  Cwn/fsitton. 
Uniform         . .         . .         . .     Simple  organs. 

Disproportionate     . .  . .     Divided      ,, 

2.  Number. 
J  Oligomerous. 


Arrested  - .    . 

Exalted 

Uniform 
Disproportionate 


'  (  Oligotaxic. 

(  Polymerous. 
"  (  Polytaxic. 
Isomerous. 
.     Anisomerous. 


3.   Arrangement. 
Conliminiis    .  .  . .         ..      Independent. 

Arrested         . .         . .         . .     Inseparate    (congemtally 

united). 
Exalted  . .         . .  . .     Fused  (true  cohesion,  true 

adhesion). 

4    Form. 
Equal  and  consecutive       •■      Isomorphic. 
Disproportionate     . .  . .     Anisomorphic. 

Uniform         . .  ..         . .     Isomorphic. 

Multiform      ..         ..         ..     Di-trimorphic,  &c. 

Consecutive  . . 
...  (  Permanently. 

Arrested  (Temporarily. 

Exalted  

5.    Tunc. 
Arretted— 

Permanently     . .          . .     Definite. 
Temporarily      ..          . .     Interrupted. 
Ointinuous Indefinite. 


6.  Sue. 


Uniform 

Disproportionate 
Arretted 
Increased 


&c 


Regular. 

Irregular. 
Atrophic. 
Hypertrophic. 
,  &c. 


This  scheme,  with  various  subordinate  divisions,  was 
put  forward  simply  for  discussion,  ai;d  by  no  means  as  a 
complete  or  exhaustive  arrangement,  though  it  is  believed 


that  the  great  majority  of  the  varieties  of  form  met  with 
among  plants  may  be  included  under  it. 

A  brisk  discussion  ensued,  taken  part  in  by  all  the 
botanists  present,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  change  existing  terminology. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,   LONDON. 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  1872. 


Hygrome- 
tncal    De- 
ductions 

from 
Glaisher's 
Tables  5th 
Edition. 
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Dec.     19. — Overcast  and  dull  throughout.     Continuous  rain,  though 
at  times  very  thin. 

—  20. — Overcast.     Occasional  rain, 

—  zi.— Rain    in   early   morning.     Overcast  till   the   afternoon. 

Cloudless  and  very  tine  at  night. 

—  22. — Cloudy   till    night,    then   variable.      Rain   fell   between 

6  and  9  A  M.     Very  tine  after  4  p.m. 

—  23. — A  tine  day  throughout.    The  clouds  decreasing  in  amount 

till  at  night  the  sky  became  cloudless.     Slighl  fog, 

—  24.  —A  line  though  cloudy  day.     Shower  of  rain  at  night. 

—  25 — Very  variable,  at   times  very   fine.     Heavy  showers  o( 

rain  occasionally. 
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26.— A   very  line   day.     Eight  clouds  generally   present   till 

night,  then  cloudless. 
27.— Cloudy  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  finer  with  less 

cloud  alter  3  p.m. 
28. — Very  fine  and  cloudless  generally. 
2g.— Fine,   though   somewhat  cloudy  at    mid-d.iy.      Nearly 

cloudless  at  night 
30-—  Overcast  in  the  morning  and  at  night ;  variable  at  other 

times.     Generally  line. 
31. — Generally  overcast.     Thin  rain  fell  almost  continuously, 
x. — Very  fine  and  almost  cloudless  till  3  p.m.     Cloudy  aftei- 
wards,  and  rain  fell  about  11  P.M.     Strong  gusty  wind 
at  night. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


darbnt  (Dneraiifliis. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — The  satu- 
rated condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  visibly  affecting 
almost  every  plant.  In  such  seasons  as  the  present 
any  old  leaves  left  on  the  plants  and  not  removed 
become  directly  a  mass  of  mould,  which  in  some  cases 
destroys  the  branches  on  which  they  accumulate.  To 
avoid  this  the  plants  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and 
well  shaken,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  loose  dead  foliage. 
The  operation  should  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight  for 
such  plants  as  Pimelm  spectabilis  and  Haulersoni, 
Boronia  plnnata,  Koella  ciliata,  JUscJunaultni  biloba, 
Gompholobium  polymorphum,  &c.  From  close  obser- 
vation I  am  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tide  the  stock  through  such  a  season  as  the  present, 
more  especially  where  the  plants  are  well,  and  conse- 
quently quickly  grown,  which  has  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  wood  a  little  softer  and  more  liable  to  suffer. 
It  is  the  branches  at  the  base  of  the  plants  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  injured,  and  these  are  what  can  be 
least  spared.  Do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  a  single 
hour's  drying  wind,  when  such  occurs,  to  give  all  the  air 
possible  without  submitting  the  plants  to  too  great 
a  draught.  To  assist  this  necessary  drying  of 
the  house  and  its  occupants,  regularly  turn  on 
the  heat.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  at  once,  as 
if      severe    and     protracted    frost    occurs    it     would 
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preclude  the  possibility  of  admitting  air.  Heaths 
will  now  require  as  much  care  as  the  ordinary  hard- 
wooded  stock  as  to  the  removal  of  dead  leaves,  avoid- 
ance of  mould,  &c.  If  any  of  the  points  of  the  shoots 
or  under  the  ties  are  in  any  way  affected,  remove  them 
at  once,  or  they  will  infect  the  adjacent  healthy  por- 
tions of  the  plants.  Such  kinds  as  E.  Parmentieriana 
rosea  and  £.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  are  always  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  points  of  their  shoots  damping.  As 
time  can  be  spared,  push  forward  the  operation  of  tying ; 
and  whatever  material  is  used  for  the  purpose,  more 
especially  if  carpet  thread  be  employed,  see  that  it  is  not 
drawn  too  tight.  It  should  be  left  so  that  the  branches 
will  not  suffer,  even  if  it  is  not  removed  for  a  couple  of 
years.  No  matter  how  well  houses  are  constructed, 
those  that  are  at  present  free  from  drip  will  be  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  See  that  no  plant  is 
allowed  to  stand  where  it  can  suffer  from  this  cause,  as 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  be  fatal.  Give  air  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  even  during  mild  nights,  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  frost.  Heaths,  more  than  any  other  plants 
grown  under  glass,  are  air-loving  subjects,  and  except  in 
the  spring,  when  their  leaves  are  more  tender,  and  the 
wind  dry  and  cutting,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  through 
draught  that  would  be  most  injurious  to  other  plants. 
In  the  introduction  of  Azaleas  to  moderate  heat,  to 
succeed  those  that  were  started  earlier,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  such  as  have  been  forced  in  past  sea- 
sons, and  which  will  most  likely  show,  by  the  promi- 
nence of  their  flower-buds,  their  disposition  to  push 
into  flower  without  being  submitted  to  so  high  a  tem- 
perature as  would  be  required  to  excite  plants  that  had 
not  previously  been  flowered  early.  These  plants,  and 
most  others,  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  early  flowering, 
of  which  advantage  should  be  taken.  By  so  doing  a 
saving  of  both  time  and  fuel  will  be  effected,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  the  flowers 
when  they  do  open.  These  early  forced  plants  soon 
acquire  a  longer  habit  of  blooming,  producing  their 
flowers  more  in  succession,  but  never  so  many  at  a 
time.  This  is  a  great  advantage  where  they  are 
required  for  cutting,  and  the  earlier  the  plants  are 
forced  the  greater  will  be  found  their  disposition  to 
give  this  succession  of  flowers.  If  any  of  the  earliest 
flowered  plants  are  out  of  bloom  give  them  a  thorough 
washing  with  tobacco-water,  in  which  is  dissolved 
1  oz.  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  the  gallon.  This  will 
kill  any  thrips  that  may  have  come  to  life  from  eggs 
deposited  last  season.  Replace  the  plants  at  once 
in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
have  been  flowered,  and  encourage  them  to  make 
an  early  growth,  by  which  means  they  will  be  got  into 
condition  {more  especially  the  white  varieties,  which 
are  the  most  suitable  as  well  as  most  acceptable)  for 
flowering  as  early  as  they  may  be  required  next  autumn. 
Plants  for  late  successional  decoration,  as  well  as  for 
exhibition  purposes,  should  at  once  be  removed  to  the 
north  house,  where  they  can  be  kept  cool.  It  is  their 
earliest  movements,  not  the  efforts  the  plants  make 
when  further  advanced,  that  require  retarding  if  a 
satisfactory  late  bloom  is  required.  There  are  few 
plants  that  will  stand  bad  treatment  better  than 
Camellias,  yet  with  these,  as  with  other  subjects,  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  will  not  endure.  Though 
their  roots  may  be  in  fair  condition,  it  frequently 
happens  that  through  excessive  or  injudicious  cutting 
they  get  scraggy  and  unsightly ;  even  then  they 
bear  heading-down  better  than  most  plants,  and 
if  properly  treated  quickly  form  dense,  hand- 
some heads.  Where  plants  are  in  the  condition 
described,  it  is  good  practice  to  head  a  portion 
down  each  year  until  the  whole  are  renovated.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  perform  the  operation.  Do 
not  wait  until  they  have  done  flowering,  or  they  may 
bleed  and  weaken  themselves,  and  which  will  prevent 
their  pushing  vigorously.  In  most  cases  the  place 
where  they  have  been  grafted  will  be  visible  a  few 
inches  above  the  collar ;  cut  the  plants  down  to  from  2 
to  3  feet  above  the  graft ;  place  them  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks  in  a  cool  house,  and  give  no  water,  unless  the 
soil  is  getting  too  dry ;  then  remove  the  plants  to  a 
nice  growing  temperature,  and  as  the  eyes  break  rub 
them  all  out  down  to  within  9  inches  of  the  graft  ; 
this  will  leave  sufficient  eyes  to  form  the  head.  When 
the  shoots  have  made  6  inches  of  growth,  cut  the 
stump  down  to  where  the  highest  shoot  has  been  left. 
The  reason  for  not  heading  the  plants  right  down  at 
once  is  this,  that  the  more  of  the  old  stem  there  is  left 
until  after  they  have  broken,  the  stronger  growth  they 
will  push.    T.  Baines. 

Flower  Forcing  House.— Continue  to  examine 
at  intervals  all  Bulbs  that  are  covered  up,  shifting  all 
that  have  made  about  an  inch  of  growth  into  the 
house  close  to  the  glass.  When  the  flower-stalk  gets 
well  above  the  foliage  and  begins  to  open,  give 
frequent  waterings  with  manure  water  until  they  are  in 
full  bloom.  Those  plants  which  are  going  out  of 
bloom  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  if  they  are 
required  to  come  in  early  another  year.  If  any  require 
repotting  have  it  done  at  once,  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  nice  growing  temperature,  so  that  they 
may  make  a  good  growth  without  any  check  and  get 
well  ripened,  this  being  the  great  secret  of  success. 
Continue  to  keep  introducing  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Roses, 
Deutzias,  Spir&as,  as  vacancies  occur.  If  such  things 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spir&a,  and  Dielytra  be  put 
into  the  Mushroom-house,  with  a  few  fresh  leaves 
below  them,   and  a  few  more  over  their  tops,    they 


will  soon  show  signs  of  starting.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  them  remain  too  long.  Kalmias  of 
sorts  should  not  be  neglected,  putting  in  a  good  many 
at  a  time,  as  it  is  a  most  useful  plant  to  cut  from. 
Pay  every  attention  to  the  early  flowering  Pelar- 
goniums,  giving  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  when 
dry.  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii  is  a  beautiful 
plant  at  this  time,  grown  in  4-inch  pots.  It  is  dwarf 
in  habit,  the  leaves  are  of  a  rich  green  colour  shaded 
with  metallic  white,  and  the  flowers  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  borne  in  dense  terminal  racemes.  This  is 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  winter  flowering  plant, 
and  one  which  should  be  grown  in  quantities  for 
decoration.  A,  H.,  Thoresby. 

Succulents. — The  continual  damp  and  absence  of 
sunlight  makes  it  imperative  that  every  advantage  be 
taken  to  give  air,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  Aloes  getting 
soft,  with  an  inclination  to  rot,  especially  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  the  soil  quite  dry,  on  account  of  its 
being  their  flowering  season.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
go  quite  without  water  they  lose  more  leaves  at  this 
time  than  at  any  other.  Where  they  are  standing  on 
the  ground  away  from  the  pipes  very  little  water  is 
required,  but  if  over  pipes  on  open  stages,  water  once 
a  week.  Many  of  the  large  Aloes,  as  A.  africana, 
pluridens,  and  suprahans,  are  fine  objects  for  conserva- 
tory decoration,  especially  as  they  flower  at  this 
season,  and  have  a  more  dignified  aspect  than 
Dracanas.  All  Cacti  may  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
temperature  400  minimum,  500  maximum,  though  there 
are  many  that  will  do  with  lower  temperature  ;  but  for 
a  mixed  collection  this  is  the  safest  If  allowed  to  get 
lower  some  OPuntias  will  fall  in  pieces.  Keep  Eche- 
verias  and  Sempervivums  as  cool  as  possible,  without 
frost,  and  water  when  very  dry.  Seedlings  must  be 
kept  near  the  glass.  See  that  Mesembryanthemums  do 
not  damp  off,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  at  this  time. 
Agaves  are  still  growing,  and  must  have  water  once  a 
fortnight.  When  water  lodges  on  the  base  of  the 
leaves  a  small  paint  brush  is  a  good  thing  to  take  it 
off,  as  it  sucks  up  the  water  better  than  a  sponge,  with- 
out hanging  in  the  spines.  If  Kleinia  fulgens  is  put 
into  a  dry  corner  of  a  stove  it  flowers  freely  now,  and 
comes  in  useful  for  cutting  on  account  of  its  colour. 
Look  carefully  over  Stapelias,  and  if  any  are  getting 
soft,  water  them.  It  may  appear  to  some  strange  that 
I  should  recommend  watering  succulents  at  this  season ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  are 
South  African  plants,  and  that  they  are  in  full  growth 
now  at  home.    J.  Croucher. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 

Roses. — I  should  think  few  gardeners  can  remember 
a  more  trying  and  unfavourable  season  than  the  past 
has  been  for  removing  Roses  and  planting  stocks. 
Unless  the  weather  generally  has  been  very  different  to 
that  which  we  have  experienced  in  Essex  up  to  the  present 
time,  these  operations  cannot  have  been  half  got 
through  ;  and  the  ground  is  now  in  such  a  sodden  state 
that  unless  land  freshly  broken  up  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  there  is  only  the  smallest  chance  of  being  able 
to  do  anything  more  in  this  way  until  next  March, 
when,  however,  we  may  reasonably  expect  (and,  let  us 
hope,  we  shall  have)  such  drying  winds  and  fine  weather 
as  will  enable  us  not  only  to  complete  the  arrears  of 
autumn  work,  but  perform  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  season.  It  is  inconvenient  to  have  to  do  the 
work  of  two  months  in  one,  but  it  is  better  to  submit  to 
this  than  plant  in  mud.  R.  B.  P. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — In  this  de- 
partment there  is  little  to  do  but  to  endeavour  as  far  as 
possible  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  are  sure  to  follow 
on  the  long  continued  wet  and  the  mild  spring-like 
temperature  which  has  accompanied  it.  Many  alpine 
plants  have  never  been  quite  at  rest  since  winter  first 
set  in,  and  some  have  been  growing  as  actively  as  if  the 
excitement  of  spring  was  upon  them,  but  with  a  weak, 
sappy  growth — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  short  days  and 
limited  light.  They  will  consequently  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  injured  if  severe  and  protracted  frost  sets  in  sud- 
denly, and  which  meantime  is  very  apt  to  damp.  Plenty 
of  air  and  as  much  light  as  can  be  admitted  into  pits  and 
frames  are  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  chances  of 
risk  alluded  to,  and  there  should  be  no  timorousness 
about  letting  a  few  degrees  of  frost  into  the  frames,  if 
it  is  only  likely  to  last  for  a  night  or  so.  Watch  for 
every  indication  of  damping,  and  remove  the  injured 
portions  promptly.  Protect  during  severe  frost  plants 
in  pots,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground.  Pro- 
tect, also,  early  flowering  kinds  as  they  begin  to  throw 
up  their  flowers,  which  some  Primulas,  Anemones,  &c, 
will  do  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  weather 
may,  in  some  cases,  have  retarded  the  completion  of 
operations  outdoors  in  the  Rock  Garden  and  the  her- 
baceous beds  and  borders ;  if  so,  let  such  arrears  be 
worked  up  as  speedily  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
Destroy  slugs,  which  are  apt  to  become  active  in  such 
weather  as  we  have  so  long  experienced.  Generally, 
attend  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  calendars  of  the 
last  and  the  previous  month.  Wm.  Sutherland,  Knoiue- 
field  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House. — There  is   an    erroneous  im- 
pression respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  Cherry  crop 
when  the  trees  are  subject  to  forcing,    but  this  notion 
..  in  soon  be  ren         !  xperii  nee  in  the 


matter,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be,  under  judicious 
management,  as  certain  as  that  of  Peaches  or  Nec- 
tarines, with  the  advantage  of  being  obtainable  much 
earlier  and  at  half  the  cost.  Cherries  are  natu- 
rally the  first  of  all  stone  fruits  to  ripen  in  this  climate, 
hence  the  need  of  so  little  artificial  heat  in  forcing. 
To  have  them  ripe  in  the  early  part  of  May,  the  house 
should  be  closed  at  once.  Attention  to  ventilating  and 
sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  house  when  it  becomes 
dry  is  all  that  will  be  required  at  present.  Range  the 
night  temperature  from  350  to  400,  and  about  400 
during  the  day-time  with  fire-heat,  allowing  an  advance 
of  50  or  loc  by  the  natural  temperature.  I  prefer  the 
trees  being  planted  out  in  a  border  ot  good  loam  only, 
about  6  feet  wide  and  24  deep,  which  should  be  well 
drained.  Any  light  structure  having  movable  lights, 
and  the  means  of  ventilation  in  perfect  order,  with 
two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  for  the  supply  of  heat 
when  necessary,  will  suffice.  The  best  varieties  for 
forcing  are  Black  Circassian  and  Elton,  with  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house  if  space  per- 
mits.   G.  T.  Miles,   Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  trees  in  the 
earliest  forced  Peach-house  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom,  and  in  the  present  dull  and  wet  weather 
sufficient  artificial  heat  must  be  given,  to  keep  the  air 
dry  for  the  impregnation  of  the  blossoms.  Artificial 
impregnation  must  likewise  be  resorted  to  by  gently 
using  a  soft  feather,  or  by  taking  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  and  pressing  the  flowers  together  to  distribute 
the  pollen.  The  trees  grown  in  pots  may  be  gently 
shaken  at  mid-day,  or  any  time  when  sun-heat  is  pre- 
vailing, and  the  setting  process  will  then  be  greatly 
forwarded.  All  syringing  must  be  discontinued,  but 
the  paths  and  borders  may  be  sprinkled  in  the  evening 
to  stimulate  the  expanding  blossom-buds  and  foliage. 
The  trees  in  the  succession  houses  will  now  want 
pruning,  dressing,  and  tying  to  the  trellises,  and  when 
started  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  to  the  inside 
borders  if  they  have  become  dry  when  the  trees  were 
at  rest.  Where  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  borders 
inside  or  out  are  exhausted  some  fresh  turfy  soil  may 
be  given  to  the  roots  by  carefully  opening  a  trench  at 
their  extremities  and  adding  the  new  soil.  Protect  the 
outside  borders  with  litter  or  dried  Fern,  and  if  wooden 
shutters  or  tarpauling  are  placed  on  the  top  the  roots 
will  be  kept  safe  from  severe  frosts  or  chilling  snows. 
William  Ttllery,   Welbeck. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Cucumbers  in  fruit 
must  be  kept  clean.  I  prefer  sponging  them  with  clear 
water  on  the  first  appearance  of  fly  or  thrips,  rather  than 
risk  injury  to  the  foliage  by  fumigation.  Many  a  fine  lot 
of  plants  haue  been  ruined  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  the 
fumigator,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit 
is  surcharged  with  moisture,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  the  case  at  this  dull  season.  Any  plants  that  are 
looking  sickly  will,  with  proper  treatment  as  to  heat 
and  moisture  now  make  a  start,  and  may  be  aided  by 
removing  a  little  of  the  old  surface  soil  and  giving  a 
fresh  dressing  of  light  loam  and  rotten  dung.  Sow 
such  kinds  as  Sion  House,  Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite, 
or  Masters'  Prolific,  for  early  frame  work,  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  750  ;  these,  with  good  management,  will  come 
in  early  in  April.  Early  kinds  of  Melons  may  now  also 
be  sown  ;  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem  is  the  best  of  all  for 
very  early  work,  and  old  seed  is  better  than  new,  as  it 
generally  gives  a  shorter  jointed  and  less  robust  vine, 
which,  therefore,  is  more  fruitful.  W.  Wildsmith, 
Heckficld.  

FORESTRY. 
Planting  should  now  take  precedence  of  other  work 
while  the  weather  is  at  all  suitable.  Plant  amongst 
mixed  deciduous  sorts  a  few  of  the  choice  Hardy 
Conifers,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
proving  their  value  as  objects  of  ornament,  and  as 
regards  the  quality  of  their  timber.  Thuja  gigantea 
might  also  be  tried  in  a  similar  way  :  its  growth 
is  rapid  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Choice  trees,  when  planted  near  the 
outside  of  forests,  and  intended  principally  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  should  have  a  little  more  space 
allowed,  in  order  to  give  the  lower  branches  more  air 
and  room  to  spread.  Quickset  hedges  requiring  to  be 
formed  around  young  plantations  may  have  every  other 
plant  put  in  of  Hornbeam  or  Beech,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  light  and  shallow.  These  two  latter  sorts 
are  surface -rooting  while  the  Quicks  are  deep,  and  will 
often  die  off  when  the  former  succeeds.  They  should 
be  put  in  single  rows,  and  4  inches  apart  is  about  the 
proper  distance.  Proceed  with  other  operations  as 
formerly  advised.     J.   Webster,  Gordon  Castle. 


Miscellaneous. 


A  New  Poison. — There  has  lately  been  discovered 
a  poison  called  Inaea,  which  is  said  to  be  more  subtle  than 
digitaline.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  pressure  from 
the  seeds  of  Strophanthus  hispidus,  an  Apocynaceous 
plant,  found  in  Gaboon  ;  and  from  experiments  made 
with  samples  of  it,  obtained  from  arrows,  upon  which 
the  natives  place  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  it 
appears  that  it  acts  more  powerfully  than  digitaline  or 
antiariue,  and  quickly  paralyzes  the  heart.  Three 
milligrammes  kill  a  frog,  a  sparrow,  or  a  dog,  though 
the  resistance  of  certain   animals  van.  \       til    for 
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withstood  three  millegrammes  of  the  extract  (obtained 
by  macerating  the  seeds  in  alcohol),  whilst  this  latter 
dose  kills  a  dog  955  times  heavier  than  the  mouse. 
The  heart  comes  to  a  complete  standstill  after  a  few 
irregular  efforts. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Broccoli  :  W.  W.  M.  This  comes  from  the  Italian 
word  "  Broccoli,"  which  is  the  plural  of  "  Broccolo,"  a 
Cabbage  sprout,  The  word  should  therefore  be  spelled 
with  two  c's. 

Cress  :  W.  W.  M.  If  you  mean  by  "plain  Cress"  the 
common  Cress,  it  is  narrow  leaved. 

Draining  a  Walk  :  W.  A.  Your  plan  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  commonly  followed  in  such  cases,  and 
ought  to  have  answered  for  all  we  know. 

Fungi  :  G.  M.  H.,  Astramont.  Geaster  rufescens,  a  rare 
species. 

Gardeners'  Prizes  for  Vegetables  :  We  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  on  this  subject,  which  we  hope  to 
find  room  for  in  our  next. 

Grass  Lands  :  G.  S.  Try  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

Law-ton  Blackberry;  C.  B.,  Cambridge.  American 
books  tell  us  this  is  a  variety  of  Rubus  villosus. 

Maggots  in  Plum  Trees  :  C.  C.  We  cannot  answer 
your  question  without  seeing  the  maggots. 

Mesembryanthemums  :  J.  Watts.  Write  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  Nurseryman,  Penge,  or  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tot- 
tenham. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  Lamb.  Epidendrum  ciliare.  See 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  1623. —  W.  J.  Pike.  Not  recognisable 
without  fructification  ;  possibly  Lastrea  tenericaulis, 
alias  Polypodium  trichodes. 

Palm  Seeds  :  W.  J.  P.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  to 
what  species  your  seeds  belong,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  belong  to  no  Palm,  but  to  a  Cycad,  probably 
an  Encephalartos. 

Catalogues  Received. — Leveque  et  Fils  (26,  Rue  du 
Liegat,  a  Ivry-sur-Seine,  Paris),  Catalogue  of  New  Hol- 
land Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  arid  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — 
James  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale  (237,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.),  Gardeners'  and  Farmers' Vade-mecum  for  1873. 
— Haage  &  Schmidt  (Erfurt),  List  of  Novelties  in  Seeds 
for  1873.— Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  (129,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.),  List  of  Novelties  for  1873. — Geo.  Jackman  & 
Son  (Woking,  Surrey),  Catalogue  of  Plants. — Sutton  & 
Sons  (Reading),  Amateur's  Guide  for  1873. — Miller  & 
Sievers  (San  Francisco,  California),  Catalogue  of  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Rare  Plants. 


Communications  Received.— H.  B. — J.  P. — J.  \V\— R.  W. — 
A.  I.  T.  S.-R.  S.— W.  D.-C.  M.— D.  T.  F.-Teutschel 
&  Co.— A.  F.  B.— R.  H.  D.— A.  D.— W.  F.  R,— W.  P.  A. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Jan.  3. 

Trade  still  continues  exceedingly  dull  in  this  market. 
The  best  Grapes  are  selling  better,  but  there  is  no  trade 
for  inferior  samples ;  prices  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  The  supply  of  Pears  is  falling  of  con- 
siderably. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


Apples.p.  \  sieve  . .  3  o  to  5  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  8  o  —16  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..30  —  80 
Lemons,  per  100  ..70  — 10  o 
Melons,  each         . .   20  —  30 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb, 

Oranges,  p.  100 

Pears,  per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb.  40  —  60 

Walnuts,  p.  bush. . .  15  o  — 30  o 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

1  6  to  2  o 
4  o—  .. 
20  —  80 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.     s.  d. 
Artichokes, green,  ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100      ..  ..5  o — 12  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  10 —  1  3 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Cauliflowers,  p,  doz.  2  o—  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle  .  1  o —  2  o 
Chilies,  per  100  ..  3  o —  .. 
Cucumbers,  each  . .  3  o —  5  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 


s.  d.     s.  a 

Leeks,  per  bunch  ..  o  2to  o  4 


Horse  Radish,  p.  bun. 3  o—  5  o 

Potatos — Round,  js,  to  10s.  per  cwt, 
to  QS.    do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Anemones, p.  iebun.  3  o  to  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . .  26  —  40 
Carnations,  p.  bunch  40 —  60 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms      . .         ..10  —  16 
Gardenias,  p.  doz. . .  60  —  80 


Lettuces,  perscore. .  1  o—  2  o 
—  French,  per  doz.  . .  —  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  6 —  2  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  ..  2  o —  3  6 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  6 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  o  2 —  . . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . ,  1  o —  x  6 
Salsafy,  per  bun.  . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . ,  —  20 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1  6 —  2  6 
Shallots,  per  lb.  .,  o  6—  .. 
Spinach,  per  £  sieve  1  o—  1  6 
Tomatos,  p.  doz.  . .  2  o —  4  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.  ..  o  3—  o  4 
Kidneys,  7s.  od. 


Heliotropes,  p.  doz, 
sprays 


■  o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

p.  doz.       . .  . .  4  o  to  6  o 

Lilies  of  the- Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays  . .  18  o"— 24  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  —  30 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  . .  06  —  10 
Roses,  per  doz.  . .  30—80 
Violets,  p.  12  bun.  . .   1  o—  1  6 


Azaleas,  each  . ,   5  oto  7  6 

Begonias  p.  doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  ..  do.  9  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..do.  9  o — 18  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

,,     viridis    ..  .do.  12  o — 24  o 

Hyacinths,  each      ..    ..   —   i  6 


Plants  in  Pots. 
'.  d.    s.  d. 


Double    Pelar- 
goniums     -.p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette    ..     do.  4  o —  6  o 
Myrtles  ..     do.  3  o —  y  o 

Primula  sinensis,  do.  4  o—  6  o 
Poinsettia  ..  do.  9  o — 12  o 
Scar.Pelargonium,do.  4  o —  6  o 
Tulips,  each..  ..   1  0 —  1  6 


I  We  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  above  are  retail 
prices,  as  supplied  to  us  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
firms  in  Covent  Garden.  The  wide  range  in  the  quality 
of  all  articles  sent  to  this  market,  and  also  the  incessant 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  from 
hour  to  hour,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  closer 
prices  than  the  highest  and  lowest.  Errs.] 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

S      PROLIFIC      BLACK      CURRANT. 


LEE' 


For  description  and  List  of  Nurserymen,  &c,  see  Gardeners'  Chrcmiclt 
for  November  2,  1872,  page  1448. 


Clevedon,    November   19,    1872. 


MESSRS.  RIVERS  and  SON  can  supply  extra  fine 
fruiting  GRAPE    VINES,  in  pots,  of  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Muscats,  capable  of  bearing  from  10  to  12  bunches,  from  71.  6d.  to 
10s.  6d.  each. 
Fine  planting  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  from  31,  6d.  to  55. 
PEACHES  and  N  ECTARINES,  in  pots,  for  forcing,  of  all  heights, 
full  of  fruit  buds,  from  «.  to  71.  6d. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and   LAI NG  have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices : — 

VINES — In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short-jointed. 

FIGS — In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name. 

ROSES — Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES— Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  iruit  buds. 

PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 

PANSIES — Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


c  o. 


For  Cash. 
TAMES       GARAWAY       and 

offer  the  undermentioned  : — 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  4  to  6  feet,  moved  spring,  1871 

perfect  specimens,  5s.  each. 
ENGLISH  YEW,  3  feet,  well  furnished,  125.  per  dozen. 
ELMS,  English  and  Chichester,  grafted,  6  to  8  feet,  75s.  per  100. 
SCARLET  HORSE  CHESTNUT,  6  to  8  feet,  xsr.  per  dozen. 


Also  to  the  Trade: — 

Dwarf-trained  GREEN  GAGE  and  other  PLUMS,  ■>     All  nrst- 
,,  PEARS,  J  class  Trees 

JAMES    GARAWAY    and    CO., 
Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  lor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

W.M.  KNIGHT  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally  to  his  magnificent  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  consists  of  the  finest  Coniferae,  Evergreen  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  <  'rnamental  and  Forest  Trees  ;  Pyramid,  Standard, 
and  Trained  Fruit  Trees  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  ;  all  of  which 
are  in  the  healthiest  condition,  and  would  move  safely.  CATALOGUES 
free.  Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

P>OKERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
v      CATALOGUE,     containing     Select   Descriptive    and    Priced 

Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  Sec,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


American-grown  Tuberoses,  Sue. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS,  very  finest  quality, 
own  growth,  £7  per  1000. 
FRANKLINIA  PUBESCENS,  a  beautiful  but  rare  American  shrub, 
2  to  3  feet,  £i  per  dozen,  £7  per  100. 

No  charge  for  boxes  and  packing  in  best  manner. 
JOHN    SAUL,    Washington,    D.C.,    U.S.    America. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
Quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R,  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


GEORGE  GRAY  and  SON  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade 
the  following,  good  bushy  clean  stuff,  on  own  roots: — 
CABBAGE  PROVENCE  ROSES,  185   per  100. 
GLOBE  WHITE  HIP  ROSES,  i8s.  per  100. 
MAIDEN'S  BLUSH   ROSES,  18s.  per  too. 
BLUSH  CHINA  ROSES,  20s  per  100. 
HARRISONI   ROSES,  40s.  per  too. 
Brox,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  ioo(  71.  ;  per  1000  £3    a    o 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 

100  ,,  „  25    „  o  14    o 

100  „  ,,  50     „  £1  to     2    o    o 

100  ,|  *       „  100    if  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,   according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


Our  Lady's  Slippers,  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  have  Duplicates  to  offer 
of  the  following  CYPRIPEDIUMS  :— Caudatum,  "old 
variety;"  caudatum  roseum,  concolor,  barbatum,  barbatum  nigrum, 
barbatum  purpuratum,  barbatum  giganteum,  superbum  (or  Veitchii), 
Fameanum;  nirsutissima,  Hookcra:,  insignis,  insignis  Maulei  (truei, 
Pearcei,  or  caricinum  ;  longifolium,  Lowii,  niveum,  Stonei,  venustum, 
villosum,  purpuratum,  bifolium. 

The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  PLANT  and  GENERAL 
•  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  beautiful  New  Plants  offered  in  commerce  by  him  this  season  for 
the  first  time;  also  general  Priced  Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Tree 
Ferns,  Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Palms  and  Cycads,  Azaleas.  Camellias,  Amaryllis,  Ericas, 
Epacris,  Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  general  Collections  of 
Soft-wooded  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Special  prices  for  specimens  quoted  on  application. 

An  inspection  of  the  Collection  solicited. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  51.,  or.,   tas., 
18s.,  24*.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,  showy    crimson,    to    flower   in    June, 

is.  per  dozen  ;  6s.  per  100, 
GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  ra  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  4*.  ; 

36  roots,  in  is  varieties,  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  35.,  5s.,  qj.,  13s.,  15s.,  201.,  and  30s.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in   pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12*.  to  241.  ;   6  do.,  6s. 
to  ios.  6rf. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


r AC  K MAN'S     Illustrated     Priced    and    Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


[ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 

of  every  description. 


r ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


[ACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons, 


J  ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS,    of 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 

of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c 


J  ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for^Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

_T ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE-"     of  •      HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises.' 


J  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE   of  FOREST   TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 


J  ACKMAN'S  SEVENTY  COLLECTIONS  of 
FRUIT  TREES.  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  CONI- 
FERS, HARDY  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  HARDY 
CLIMBERS. 

J  ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen, 
Woking  Nursery,  S u rrey. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


rpO      BE     SOLD,     Cheap,     1000    strong      cut-back 

X  LIGUSTRUM  OVALIFOLIUM,3t0  4feet. 

Strong  ENGLISH  ELMS,  10  to  16  feet. 

CHICHESTER  ELMS,  12  to  18  feet. 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  10  to  12  to  16  feet. 

BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  do.,  do. 

PLANES,  10  to  12  feet. 

WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  8  to  12  feet,  well  transplanted. 
ROBERT  F.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
JAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c.  


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.  — Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application. 

HARDY   BRITISH    FERNS.— A   fine  assortment  tor  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  25s.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000. 

WM.   BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  Sec. 
Orders  may  be  left  withour  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling- 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 

J_ OSEP~H~~SMITH,  SEN.7Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for 
ward  on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E.  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


EDWARD  SANG  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and 
Seed  Merchants,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B.,  have  the  undermentioned 
Plants  to  offer  at  very  moderate  prices,  which  will  be  quoted  on 
application.     The  Trade  supplied. 

CEDRUS  DEODAKA,  oto  12  inches. 

PICEA  NORDMANNIANA,  often  transplanted,  very  fine,  9  to 

12  inches,  1  to  i%  foot,  and  1%  to  2  feet. 
THUJA  LOBBII,  transplanted  1871,  fine,  3  to  4  feet. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,   often   transplanted,   fine  speci- 
mens, from  3  to  4  feet. 
CATALOGUES  of  FOREST  TREES   and  general  NURSERY 
STOCK  free  on  application. 

Autumn  Planting. 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  SHRUBS. 

PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  have  much  pleasure  in  intimating  that  their  mo^t 
extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK  is  this  season  in  Extra  Fine 
condition,  and  early  planting  is  respectfully  recommended. 

CATALOGUES   on  application,   and   special   offers  will  be  made    ( 
with  Samples,  when  personal  inspection  of  the  Stock  is  not  convenient, 
if  desired. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners. 

TO     BE     LET,     14    years'    Lease,   SILVER    HALL 
NURSERY,  Isleworth.with  Stock  in  Trade.     About  3000  feet  of 
Glass.     Price  £300. 

APITAL    MARKET     NURSERY    to     LET,    ten 

miles  from  London. — Comprises  Half  an  Acre  of  Land,  Twelve 
Greenhouses,  ranges  of  Pits,  in  all  about  10,000  feet  of  Glass,  six- 
roomed  Dwelling-house,  large  Sheds,  Stabling,  &c.  Purchaser  has  the 
option  of  taking  the  Stock  at  a  Valuation,  owner  retiring  from  the 
business. 

Further    particulars     may    be    had    from     PROTHEROE     and 
MORRIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  E. 


TO  BE  LET,  for  19  years,  either  cumulative  or  by 
Estates,  or  divided  in  smaller  parts,  FIVE  ESTATES, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  first  Magnates  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Danube,  containing  about  40,000  Acres  of  Arable  and 
Meadow,  and  25,000  acres  of  Pasture  Land,  crossed  in  manifold 
directions  by  the  Vienna-Trieste  and  Pcstbude-Triestc  Railroads, 
containing  excellent  Soil,  furnished  with  Buildings  and  investments. 

Further  information  given  by  His  Excellency  PAUL  RAINER, 
Pest,  Hotel  Frohncr;  and  Mr.  EDWARD  EGAN,  Vienna 
Praterstrasse,  52. 


January  4,   1873.] 
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JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  ^Scientific^  and 
•   Natural  History    Sale    Rooms, 


Garden,  London,  W 
nearly  EVERY  DAY 


•*8,  King  Street,  Covent 
700.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
application. 


Established 

dialogues  '■" 

MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J-  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

ODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  E.C 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,    Artist  and    Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London.  N. 


BOAR  PIGS,  of  the  Small  Black  Breed,  FOR  SALE,  at 
Five  Guineas  each.— These  Pigs  are  about  Six  Months  old,  and 
from  the  stock  of  Captain  Warren,  the  Winner  of  many  Prizes  at 
the  Smithfield  and  Local  Shows.  -»_.,,.        Tr     . 

Mr    HIGH    E.    KAVNK1RD,  Lower  Mill  Farm,  Old  Basing,  Hants. 

To  the  Trade. 

U  \LES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  23,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KET TELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


For  Seed. 


H 


TRADE 

PEDIGREE 

MARK. 

SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3899.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  Kin?  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  January  4,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  700 
Standard  and  Dwarf  RUSKS,  RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  TUBEROSES,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


New  and  other  Lilies. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
\V  C,  on  MONDAY,  lanuary  6,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a 
quantity  of  very  line  Bulbs  of  the  magninceot  NEW  CALIFORNIAN 
LILIES  HUMROLDTII,  WASHINGTONIANUM,  PUBERU- 
LCM,  and  PARVIUM,  received  from  Mr.  Roezl.  Also  an  importa- 
tion from  Japan  of  several  thousand  selected  AURATUM,  together 
with  some  home-grown  roots  and  choicest  varieties  of  that  Lily  ;  also 
Leichtlini.  concolor,  giganteum,  Brownii,  carniolicum,  and  other 
rare  Lilies,  with  a  few  CYPRIPEDIUM  JAPONICUM,  a  new 
Japanese  Orchid.  Drawings  of  most  of  the  Lilies  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  time  of  sale 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9!  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded    the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  r867,  1868,    r86g, 
i87t,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 
PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,   F.L.S.,  Brighton. 


rpHI 


rriH 


Sale  No.  3901,-Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  tigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on 
TUESDAY,  January  7,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  First-class 
LIGHT  B  RAH  MAS,  from  Rev.  |.  D.  Hoysted  ;  40  Lotsol"  Poultry  from 
Mr.  Dowsett;  SPANISH  CREYECCEUR  and  DORKINGS  from 
Mr  Edmunds;  WHITE  and  BUFF  COCHINS,  GAME,  BAN- 
TAMS, &c,  from  well-known  Fanciers;  CARRIERS  and  BARBS 
from  Mr.  Hedley ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Pigeons. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3991—  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
WEDNESDAY,  January  8,  at  half-past  120'Clnck  precisely,  Specimen 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sa^e  No.  3992.— Lilium  auratum,  just  arrived  from 

JAPAN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  January  q,  at  hall- 
past  12  o'CIock  preciselyj  several  thousand  Bulbs  ot  LI  LI  UM 
AURATU.M,  just  arrived  Irom  Japan. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


E     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 

(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

NITROPHOSPHATE.  ^xtt  ,  . 

NITRATE    of    SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116   Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
{Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 
T.  Chapman, Esq.,  F.R.S.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Com- 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  bermere. 

John  C.  Cobbold,  Esq.  Edward  John  Hutchms,  Esq. 

Henry  William  Currie,  Esq.  Sir  William  Tite,  M. P.,  C.B. 

Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 

Agricultural  Improvements  of  every  kind  are  executed  by  the 
Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  repaid  to  Landowners  who  prefer 
carrying  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 
UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewer 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The  outlay  in  respect 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a  terminable 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal  amount 
with  interest  thereon. 

Application  to  be  made  to  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM   BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAIN  AGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  K  ingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  EREC  HON 


Odams's  Nitro-pnosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn, 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— too,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk 
Managing  Director—  J  AMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT 


To  the  0 
COMPLETION 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which     will     beneficially    affect     their 

4t|1,!iToS'lncumbents,for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by     DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM-BUILD- 

5th -To  Copyholders,   for'  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS.  ■ 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  ot 
Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and    SQUAREY,  22,  Gr^tGepree   Street, 
Westminsters.  W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and     CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry,     London,    E.C;    of    Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
A"ents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Otiices  of  the  Company 
a<Tbelow                                                         T.    PAIN,  Managing  Director. 
EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Sale  No.  3992.— Rare  Seeds  and  Roots. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  THURSDAY,  January  a,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely, 
VALUABLE  PLANTS  and  SEEDS,  received  by  Messrs.  James 
Backhouse  &  Son  from  their  collectors  in  North-west  America  and 
California  (botanists  of  high  reputation),  comprising  roots  in  excellent 
condition  of  a  new  and  magnificent  DOGSTOOTH  VIOLET  (Ery- 
thromum  giganteum,  Hook.);  a  noble  CALIFORNIAN  LILY, 
allied  to  L.  Washingtonianum,  and  growing  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  as 
many  as  40  large  and  fragrant  flowers  on  the  spike.  Also  bulbs  of  the 
true  LILJUM  WASHINGTONIANUM,  CVCLOBOTHRA  PUL- 
CHELLA.  CALOCHORTUS  UNIFLORUS,  C.  VENUSTUS, 
GUNNISON  I.  and  1'L  LCHELLUS,  all  rare  and  beautiful  species; 
BKODI.-EACoCCINEAi,"  Vegetable  Fire-cracker  or  Scarlet  Wand"), 
B.  TERRESTRIS  ;  and  other  Californian  Bulbs.  Also  seeds  of  a 
NEW  HARDY  SILVER  FIR,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thought 
by  Dr.  Engelmann  to  be  his  "ABIES  (Picea)  CONCOLOR;"  the 
rare  ABIES  ENGELMANNI  ;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  and  other 
Conifera. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3995.-Californian  Tree  Seeds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  January  13,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  large 
assortment  of  CALIFURNIAN  TREE  SEEDS,  comprising  Picea 
amabilis,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Abies  Douglasii,  Pinus  JefTreyii, 
monticola,  insigms,  and  many  others. 

On  view  the  morning  ot  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'  WHEAT  MANURE,  for  Autumn  Sowing, 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED  BONES,  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME,  POTATO,  MANGEL,  BARLEY, 
WHEAT,  OAT  and  GRASS  MANURES,  CONCENTRATED 
CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom.  _  ,    .     .  ,  „ 

The  Company  have  retained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  tn  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager. 
Head  Offices  =—59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  :— 22,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;  Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Womanby  Street,  Cardiff;  63,  Constitution  Street,  Leith;  34,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen  ;  Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


Hassock's  Gate.— Preliminary  Notice. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  having 
Disposed  of  the  Freehold  Properties,  respectfully  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  Irom  the  Executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Parsons,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on 
the  Premises,  the  Hassock's  Gate  Nurseries,  Keymcr,  near  Brighton, 
Sussex,  on  MONDAY,  January  23,  1873,  and  following  days,  at 
12  o'CIock  precisely  each  day,  tne  whole  of  the  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

Full  particulars  will  appear  in  future  Advertisements. 


English-grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas, 

STANDARD  ROSES,  TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES,  in  PEACHES, 
APPLES,  PEARS,  &c.  ;  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  &c. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  January  q,  at  half-past  12  o'Olock,  200 
English-grown  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  well  set  with 
Bud  ;  300  Standard  ROSES,  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  100  Trained 
FRUIT  TREES,  in  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  &c  ;  and 
a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 
Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,    STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  AND  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  includes  some  of 
the  most  rare  and  important  specimen  plants. 

Catalogues  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may  be  had  several 
weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence 
Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  and  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom, and  are  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  from  this  date  on  the  following  terms  :— 

Price — ,£13  01.  tor  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or 
£14  5s.,for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,   in   bags,   gross  weight,  at   any   of  our   Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned.  , 

Payment.— Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  time  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  forthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bona  fide  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  all  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
they  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  fraud. 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 

Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 
Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder  & 
Co.,  13,  Rumford  Place. 


rpHE    LANDS    IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
J_  (Incorporated  bv  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

DRAINAGE,  RECLAMATION,  FARM  BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  RAILWAYS,  SEWAGE  IRRIGA- 

TION,  &c  ,"<.*. 

The  Company  advances  money,  unlimited  in  amount,  for  the  above 

purposes,  without  investigation  of  title.  „ 

For  Forms  and    further    information,  apply   to   GRANVILLE,    K. 

RYDER,    Esq.,    Managing    Director,    No.  1,   Great   George    Street, 

Storey's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


R0YAL 


.     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     of 

III  ENGLAND. 

FARM  PRIZES.— The  following  Farm  Prizes  are  offered,  in  ran- 
nection  with  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1873, 
viz. : — 

For  the  Best  Managed  Holderness  Farm,  £100.  . 

For  the  Best  Managed  Farm  in  the  Wold  District  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  £100.  ,  _, 

The  LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY  is  JANUARY  31.  Forms  of  Entry 
and  the  Conditions  of  Competition  may  be  had  on  application  to 

12,  Hanover  Square,  W.  H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

V  Applicants  lor  Forms  of  Entry  must  state  in  which  District  they 
intend  to  compete. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 
— A  handsomely  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac,  suitable 
forfratning,  is  this  dav  presented  with  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

Price  $d. ;  post  free,  $h,d. 
The  Almanac    may   be    had   separately,    mounted  on. 
rollers,  price  6d. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 


Falmouth    ..         -  -  1  Messrs.     William      Smith      &     Co.,      Imperial 

Plymouth    ..        ■•>    Chambers,   to,  Corn  Street,  Bristol,   and   at 

Southampton         ..         King's  Lynn. 

King's  Lynn  . .  * 

Hull  . .         ..         . .     Messrs.  Edwards,  Winkley  &  Co.,  160,  High  St. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — 

In  Scotland  our  Agents  are— Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 
and   Glasgow,   for   the  Southern;   and   Messrs.   Richard  Connon 
&  Co. ,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In  Ireland  our  Agents  are— Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 
in  Ireland. 
We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working 
of  the  Trade. 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO. 

15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C— Nov.  i,  1872. 


C|e^grWtoal§^ettv. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  A,  1873. 

THE  PAST  YEAR  has  been  distinguished 
by  several  noteworthy  agricultural  parti- 
culars. We  have  experienced  an  unusual  pre- 
valence of  cattle  disease,  and  we  have  suffered 
an  inferior  harvest  and  a  flooded  autumn  time. 
We  shall  all  agree  that  these  have  been  among 
the  misfortunes  of  the  year.  The  general  disturb- 
ance of  old-fashioned  relations  among  the  classes 
of  which  the  agricultural  body  consists  is  another 
of  its  features— indeed  its  most  remarkable  agri- 
cultural characteristic— but  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  agitation  which  has  thus  prevailed  among 
both  labourers  and  tenant-farmers  expectations 
no  doubt  differ.  Are  we  for  the  future  to  be  pro- 
fessedly and  obtrusively,  what  we  have  always 
been  more  or  less  really,  just  like  other  classes 
having  mutual  commerce — a  company  of  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  traders,  making  bargains 
with  exact  precision,  all  the  terms  of  cash  and 
credit  being  carefully  defined ;  the  permanent  and 
unescapable  relationship  of  "  neighbour  "  of 
course  continuing  to  affect  us,  but  affecting  us 
all  with  equal  urgency,  its  duties  lying  on  all 
alike,  and  not  more  heavily  on  one  class  than 
another  ?  Or  are  we  to  presume,  as  hitherto  it 
has  been  presumed,  always  with  more  or  less  of 
unreality,  that  we  are  a  company  apart  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  trade,  with  something  almost 
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Estates  will  be  rendered  less  liable  to  flood  than  done  in  its  turn.  Hanson's  Potato-digger  undercuts 
they  have  been,  by  better  arterial  drainage  ;  and  j  each  row,  lifting  earth  and  crop  over  a  share,  across 
excessive  rains  will  be  made  to  pass  unmis-  !  which  the  revolving  paddles  of  a  transverse  wheel  swept, 
chievous  or  even  beneficial  by  more  general  I  Rowing  everything  on  one  side  and  scattering  the 
'  7     ,     ■  r  ,,    ,       rJA       r-„     °  ,.,„„.    tubers  on  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  by  hand.     Messrs. 

thorough  drainage    field,  by  field      Farm  crops  |  CoLEMAN  &  MoRTiN-s  P°tato-digger  acts  by  means 
are  more  independent  of  the  weather.the  earlier  .  of  a  drm  mouIdboard  plough>  lhe   furrow    slice    on 


domestic  in  the  relations  of  its  classes— strict 
cash  definition  being  assumed  to  be  impossible, 
and  bargains  being  understood  as  much  as  made, 
a  misty  margin  for  contingencies  always  being 
allowed,  and  the  duties  of  "neighbour"-hood  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  in  occasional  relief , 
offered  bv  the  upper  class  from  the  pressure  of   they  are  established  in  the   land  and  the  more    dther  hand  bei      received  by  other  mouldboards,  which 


adversity  on  the  lower,   repaid  by  loyalty  and 

gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  lower  towards  the 

upper— wages  and  rent  being  indeed   specified 

and  understood,  but   it  being   also   understood 

that  misfortune  shall  be  shared  ;  a  reduction  of 

rent  being  a  not  uncommon  kindness,  and  wages 

being  often  paid  although  no  work  is  done  ? 
Before  we  regret  the   disappearance   of  this 

homely,  almost  family  relationship  from  among 

us,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  it  has  or  has   which   bad  harvests   have 

not  done  for  us.   It  certainly  has  not  hindered  the  j  probably  altogether  bid  away  the  diseases  which 

adversity  which  it  professes  to  relieve.     Perhaps    have    spoiled   our  flocks   and  herds  ;    but   it    is 

it  has  somewhat  tended  to  promote  it.    Those  of  probable  that  even   here  it  will    be  found  that 

■  self-reliant  energy  will  reduce  their  power  tor 
mischief,  or  limit  the  area  of  their  destructiveness, 
or  alleviate,  and  perhaps  remove,  the  causes  out 
of  which  they  have  arisen. 

Years  hence,  another  pen  may  have  to  write  of 
agricultural  misfortunes  like  those  of  1872,  but 
we  believe  that  under  the  new  system  it  will  also 
have  to  record  a  larger  agricultural  production  in 
spite  of  them— a  greater  industry  and  consequent 
prosperity  connected  with  the  land — and  happier 
relationships  among  the  classes  of  which  the 
agricultural  body  consists. 


vigorously  and  promptly  all  the  acts  of  good  ,  throw  them  ba~k  into  the'  wake  0f  me  plough,  or 
cultivation  are  performed;  and,  aided  by  in-  rather  into  the  inner  rim  of  a  large  open  wheel  revolving 
creased  skill,  the  result  of  a  better  agricultural  in  the  plough-wake,  by  which  the  whole  is  lifted 
education — inspired  by  a  more  hearty  vigour,  the  ''  and  dropped,  the  Potatos  rolling  out  on  the  surface, 
result  of  growing  self-reliance — and  enabled  by  Both  of  these  machines  are  rather  elaborate  contrivan- 
the  larger  capital  which  no  doubt  will  be  avail-  ces.  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Shrewsbury,  has  introduced  a 
able,  the  agriculture  of  the  future  will  thus  be  !  plough,  all  rods  and  fingers,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
better  able  than  that  of  the  past  to  deal  success- 1  woodcut  (fig.  5).  The  two  vertical  wheels  help  still 
fully  with  those  untoward  circumstances  out  of  ;  ^th"  <°, disintegrate  and  scat  er  the  earth  dis turbed  by- 
arisen.     We   cannot     ^  plough   -me 


At  Mark  Lane,  on  Monday,  a  short  supply  of 

English  Wheat  sold  at  the  extreme  prices  of  the 
previous  week.  On  Wednesday  little  business  was 
done,  but  at  no  alteration  in  price. At  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  on  Monday  there  was  a  short 


us  who  can  remember  the  once  almost  constant 
recurrence  of  parliamentary  committees  on  agri- 
cultural distress  know  that  agricultural  prosperity 
has  been  quite  as  common  since,  as  it  was  before, 
the   removal   of  our    great   national   system    of 
Protection.   And  perhaps  we  shall  learn  in  matters 
of  detail,  as  we  have  thus  learnedon  the  great  scale, 
that  men  are  never  so  likely  to  exert  themselves 
successfully  as  when  theymust  depend  upon  them- 
selves alone.  Neither  has  this  system  of  domestic 
protection,  as  it  may   be    termed,  hindered  the 
growth  of  that  disaffection  against  which  it  might 
have  been  imagined  a  specific.     It  has  been  in 
existence    for    many    generations,  but  ,  we    are 
nevertheless    at    present   in   a   state   of   almost 
universal   insurrection.      Labourers   are   uniting 
among   themselves   in    protest   and   self-defence 
against  the  plight  to  which    they  allege   that 
it  has  brought   them  ; 
and  tenant-farmers  are 
insisting   on  the  aboli- 
tion for   the   future  of 
unwritten    understand- 
ings, and  the  substitu- 
tion   of    distinct     and 
business-like      engage- 
ments,     ensuring      to 
themselves  their  rights 
against  all  coiners,  and 
especially   against    the 
landowner,  who,  on  the 
old      theory,      is      the 
"friend  and  father"  of 
all  on  the  estate. 

And  how  have  the 
interests  of  the  land- 
lord himself  been  af- 
fected by  this  theory  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  rents  are  lower  under  I  supply  of  both  beasts  and  sheep,  but  prices  were  firm, 
it  than  they  would  be  under  any  other  sys-  On  Thursday  prices  advanced  for  both,  with  ready 
tern;  and  that  is  the  one  great  advantage  of ,  sales  :  in  fact,  the^  choicest  qualities  of  sheep were  sold 
it  to  the  tenant-class,  in  the  eyes  of  those' 
who  do  not  see  that  rent,  being  the  result 
of  competition  among  cultivators  for  the 
use  of  land,  is  the  term  by  which  farm  profit 
also  is  necessarily  indicated.      The  system  has 


Fig.  5.— corbett's  potato-lifter. 


at  prices  above  those  given  in  our  repert  in  another 

page. From   the    Hop    Market   a   steady    rise    is 

reported. The  Seed  Market  is  quiet,  with  some  signs 

of  speculation  in  Clovers. 

Mr.    James    Sanderson,    speaking    of   the 


not  served  the  country  generally  any  better  than  ,  weather,  calls  attention  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  of 
it  has  served  the  several  agricultural  classes  the  continuous  heavy  rains  during  the  last  three  weeks 
in  it.  The  land  does  not  yield  the  food  of  its  on  farm  work  and  prospects.  He  says  :  — 
inhabitants.  We  are  importers  of  farm  produce,  I  ..  They  have  not  only  ,otany  SUSpended  seeding  opera- 
which  might  have  been  home-grown,  to  the  extent  j  tions,  but  also  have  caused  serious  damage  to  sown 
of  at  least  the  whole  agricultural  rental   of  the  I  Wheat.     A   considerable  area  of   land  has    been    sub- 


kingdom.  The  land  does  not  yield  a  rent,  a  wage 
fund,  or  farm  profit  satisfactory  to  any  class  con- 
nected with  it  ;  and  that  is  the  result  to  which 
the  old  system  of  mutual  protection  has  brought 
us  and  our  agriculture. 

Let  it  go,  we  say,  without  regret  !  The 
abolition  of  it  will  not  hinder  cattle  plague  or 
occasional  bad  harvest  or  autumn  flood.  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  even  here 
it  will  exert  an  influence  for  good.  Neither,  we 
are  certain,  will  it  check  good  fellowship,  hinder 
mutual  esteem  wherever  character  inspires  it, 
or  destroy  that  "  neighbourhood  "  with  all  its 
charities  and  kindnesses  which  has  been  the 
charm  of  country  life. 

Left  to  ourselves,  whether  labourers  or  farmers, 
within  the  limits  of  well-defined  agreements,  we 
shall  not  only  realise  as  we  have  never  done 
before  the  importance  of  acquiring  all  the  help 
that  education  can  ensure  for  us,  but  we  shall 
find  help  coming  from  new  quarters.  Capital 
will  be  forthcoming  to  the  aid  of  skill  as  soon  as 
all  the  certainty  has  been  attained  which  strict 
business  relationship  can  give.  And  by  the 
aid  of  Capital  more  can  be  done  than  has  ever 
yet  been  done  to  avert  or  even  to  utilise 
such  misfortunes    as   those  of   the  past   year. 


merged,  and  must  be  re-sown  ;  while  on  a  large  breadth 
of  strong  clays  the  braird  is  thin  and  sickly,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  seed  has  perished.  Indeed,  deep 
chalk  soils,  which  are  little  affected  by  either  excessive 
rains  or  droughts — the  chalk  rapidly  absorbing  an  excess 
of  rain,  and  yet  retaining  sufficient  moisture  in  dry 
seasons— are  the  only  soils  on  which  the  Wheat  plants 
are  healthy  and  promising. 

"The  autumn-sown  area  is  unusually  short.  In  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Huntingdon,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  usual  breadth  of  land  has  been 
seeded  and,  taking  England  generally,  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  average  acreage  has  been  sown.  Nor  is 
it  possible  that  there  can  be  an  additional  area  sown  in 
spring  to  balance  the  diminished  autumn-sown  area. 

"  The  soaked  and  pulpy  state  of  the  land  must  make  a 
late  seed  time,  and  unless  there  are  severe  naked  frosts  in 
January,  a  favourable  seed-bed  will  not  be  secured. 

11  Judging  from  present  appearances,  the  area  under 
Wheat  in  1873  will  prove  one  of  the  shortest  on  record, 
and  this  following  the  most  inferior  crop  which  has  been 
harvested  for  many  years  must  awaken  serious  apprehen- 
sions on  the  part  of  consumers  as  well  as  producers. 

"  Perhaps  a  higher  range  of  prices  than  those  of  the 
present  would,  by  increasing  the  already  liberal  foreign 
supply,  eventually  prove  the  best  policy." 

■  The  problem  How  to  Dig  Potatos  has  long 

been  a  puzzle  to  the  machinist.  The  common  double 
mouIdboard  plough  has  been  used,  every  alternate  row 
being  thus  turned  out,  and  the  produce  gathered  ;  the  re- 


The  ploughshare  is  inserted  below 
the  Potatos  in  the  drill,  and  the  whole  mass  of  earth  on 
which  the  crop  has  grown  is  thus  broken  up,  and  its 
contents  scattered  on  the  surface.  This  Potato-lifter 
has  repeatedly  received  the  prize  in  competition  with 
others,  and  appears  to  us  a  remarkably  simple  and 
efficient  tool. 

The  following  passage  may  be  given  here  from 

a  recent  speech  to  his  constituents  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Scarborough.  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  is  a 
laborious  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  a  very  considerate  man,  dis- 
tinguished, we  have  always  thought,  by  the  patience, 
candour,  and  good  judgment  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  this  is  how  he  refers 
to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  :  — 

"  Nothing  would  please  him  so  much  as  any  scheme  for 
placing  on  a  better  footing  the  three  great  agricultural  in- 
terests, viz. ,  the  landowner,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer. 
He  had  sympathised  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  he 
thought  him  neither  so  welLpaid,  so  well  fed,  or  so  well 
housed  as  he  should  be.     He  sympathised  with  the  agita- 
tion  in   the   midland  counties,  and  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  counties,  as  he  believed  in  those  districts  the 
agricultural    labourer    was 
not    sufficiently    paid.     At 
the  same  time  he  could  not 
agree  with  all  that  had  been 
said  on  the  subject.     A  few 
years  ago  there   were  two 
men  for  the  work  of  one, 
and  the  farmer  paid  wages 
in  proportion.      In  the  nor- 
thern   counties     they    had 
been  relieved  of  this  surplus 
agricultural     labour,      and 
men  were  drafted  off  to  the 
manufacturing  towns,  where 
they  secured  better  remune- 
ration, so  that  at  present  it 
was  far  from   easy   to   get 
men.      Here    the    average 
wages    are    17s.    and    18s. 
a-week,    and   the    cottages 
with   gardens   do   not    run 
above   £3    or    £4   a-year, 
but    still    they    could    not 
induce  men  to  stay.  And  he 
had  no  doubt  as  the  means  of  locomotion  increased  the 
men  in  the  southern  districts  also  would  migrate  to  better 
places.     In  spite  of  all  they  had  heard,  he  did  not  think 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  such  a  bad  position  if  he 
were  prudent.      He  had  recently  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  savings'  bank  manager  at  Knaresborough, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  76  bond  fide  labourers  had 
savings  in  the  bank  amounting  to  an  average  of  £\.s,\ 
each,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  of  depositors  in  that 
bank,  32  were  cent,  were  bond  fide  agricultural  labourers 
or  servants. 

The  following   exemplary   punishments   were 

lately  inflicted  in  the  Dublin  Police  Court  for  Milk 
Adulteration  : — 

"Maria  Walsh,  28,  Moore  Street,  was  fined  £15  and 
£3  costs  for  having  sold  milk  adulterated  with  80  per 
cent,  of  water. — Michael  Gilligan,  56,  Moore  Street,  fined 
^12  and  £-$  costs  for  having  sold  milk  containing  60  per 
cent,  of  water.— James  Grennan,  27,  Mary's  Abbey,  was 
also  fined  £iz  and  ^3  costs  for  having  sold  milk  which 
was  adulterated  with  60  per  cent,  of  water. — Christopher 
M'Robins,  60,  Moore  Street,  was  fined  £8  and  £3  costs 
for  having  sold  milk  with  30  per  cent,  of  water.— Morris 
Lynam,  67,  Pill  Lane,  for  having  sold  milk  with  30  per 
cent,  of  water,  was  fined  £5  and  £3  costs." 
From  the  remarks  of  the  magistrate  it  appears  that  he 
believed  there  was  some  fund  out  of  which  these  fines 
would  be  paid,  and,  therefore,  he  very  much  regretted 
that  he  had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  a  term  of 
imprisonment  ;  but  he  would  take  care  to  impose  such 
fines  as  would  be  felt  by  the  society. 


THE    GREAT   AGRICULTURAL    TOPIC 

Is  still  the  weather.  This  is  even  more  vital  than 
labourers'  homes,  freedom  of  cultivation,  security  of 
capital,  compensation  for  damage  or  unexhausted  im- 
provements. There  may  be  drags  on  the  wheels  of 
progress,  doubtless  some  of  them  are  very  heavy  ones, 
but  the  weather  threatens  to  stop  farming  altogether. 
The  rain  hinders  the  plough,  arrests  seed  sowing, 
prevents  the  storage  of  roots,  washes  out  the  strength 
of. exposed  stock,  engenders  foot-rot,  and,  in  a  word, 
throws  the  entire  machinery  of  agricultural  production 


maining  every  other  row  left  at  the  first  operation  being  ,  out  of  gear.     Should  the  rain  continue  much   lunger 
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the  Wheat  already  sown  will  be  starved  into  puniness 
or  eaten  off  by  slugs.  We  require  12,000,000  qr.  of 
foreign  Wheat  to  replenish  the  bread-basket  for  the 
year  of  consumption  1S72-73  ;  and  the  prospect  is  even 
worse  for  the  next.  Great  breadths  of  land  intended  for 
Wheat  are  still  unsown  ;  the  Wheat  plant  on  drier  soils 
remains  longer  than  usual  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  sodden  earth  :  should  it  be  bit  hard  there  by  the 
frost  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  consequences,  or 
should  the  weather  continue  wet  and  open  the  chances 
are  not  much  better.  It  is  impossible  to  roll  it,  and 
thus  give  it  a  firm  grip  of  the  earth  and  crush  the  life 
out  of  the  slugs  that  devour  its  tender  life  by  one  and 
the  same  process.  Can  nothing  then  be  done  to 
increase  the  breadth  of  the  Wheat  crop  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  brairded  plant  ?  Something  may  assur- 
edly be  accomplished  in  both  directions.  The 
usual  course  of  cropping  might  be  modified  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  seasons.  Dry  land  intended  for  Barley  or 
other  crops  should  be  reserved  for  spring  Wheat— or 
sown  with  Wheat  at  once  as  thought  wisest.  The 
chances  are  in  favour  of  the  wet  Wheat  land  being 
dry  enough  for  Barley  before  the  time  for  seeding 
comes.  Wheat  is  almost  sure  to  be  dear  next  year, 
therefore  the  farmer's  interest  and  the  nation's 
benefit  both  point  to  the  wisdom  of  widening 
the  area  of  the  Wheat  crop  as  much  as  possible. 
Then  for    the    safety  of    the    young   Wheats:    they 


to  it,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing,  and 
when  either  happens  the  Wheat  is  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  that  slug  while  the  union  lasts.  Even  in  a 
wet  state  the  slugs  abominate  the  prickly  beard  or  awn 
of  the  Barley.  And  every  breeze  of  wind  or  gleam  of 
sunshine  sharpens  the  prickles  afresh  to  the  impalement 
or  lancing  of  the  slugs.  A  very  thin  sprinkling  plays 
havoc  with  the  invaders,  the  sticky  awns  falling  like 
sharp-shooting  skirmishers  into  the  close  ranks  of  the 
slugs. 

The  question  of  how  to  save  the  root  crop  is  even 
more  urgent  in  many  cases  than  how  to  protect  the 
Wheat  from  the  slugs.  The  furrows  are  full  of  water, 
and  we  can  hardly  reach  the  roots,  unless  by  making 
stepping-stones  of  the  crowns  of  Mangels  or  Turnips, 
as  we  use  big  pebbles  in  crossing  a  ford  on  foot.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  cart  or  horse  to  the  roots  in  some 
cases  ;  in  others,  to  attempt  to  cart  them  off  would 
convert  the  land  into  a  shallow  sea  of  mud.  And 
yet  the  frost  is  at  hand,  and  the  frost,  after  so  much 
wet,  means  absolute  ruin  to  Mangels,  Sugar-Beet, 
and  white  Turnips.  There  seem  but  two  modes 
of  saving  the  crops — to  carry  them  off  by  hand, 
or  clamp  them  where  they  are.  The  first  may  be  done 
on  a  small  scale.  Of  course  it  will  prove  tedious  and 
expensive  ;  but  better  so  than  lose  the  crop.  As  to 
clamping  in  the  mud,  better  let  them  stand.  I  fancy 
I  hear  some  exclaim — Well  perhaps  so,  but  we  are 


in  Cumberland,  143  inches  had  fallen  in  ten  months  of 
the  year.  The  enormous  amount  of  water  thus  poured 
upon  the  earth  will  be  more  felt  possibly  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  an  inch  of  rain  represents  100  tons  per 
acre.  Thus  40  inches  is  4000  tons  of  water  per  acre. 
The  one  great  business  of  the  winter,  therefore,  after 
doing  for  the  slugs  and  saving  the  root  crops,  is  the 
making  of  full  provision,  by  the  most  perfect  drainage, 
for  the  instant  removal  of  this  excess  of  water,  so  that 
soil  culture  and  seed  sowing  may  not  again  be  arrested 
or  rendered  impossible  by  a  wet  season.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

In  May  last  I  answered  your  inquiries  respecting 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Dorset,  and 
I  then  asserted  that  I  believed  them  to  be  "  quite  as 
contented  as  the  men  of  any  other  county ;  "  but  after 
reading  what  has  been  reported  of  some  eastern  coun- 
ties I  cannot  repeat  my  assertion — I  cannot  say  that  in 
this  locality  the  past  summer's  work  was  done  either 
cheerily  or  contentedly  ;  on  the  contrary,  discontent 
and  change  prevailed  to  an  unusual  and  most  incon- 
venient extent ;  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  well  for  both 
masters  and  men  to  "agitate"  freely  before  the  usual 
Lady-day  agreements  are  made,  so  as  to  bring  all  the 
scum  to  the  surface  in  the  hope  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment may  ensue.     But  why  so  many  of  these  yearly 


Fig.  6. — the  earl  of  feversham's  white  shorthorn  ox. 

(Exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  December  9-13,  and  taking  first  prize  in  its  Class.) 


should  be  frequently  sprinkled  rather  than  top- 
dressed  with  soot,  hot  lime,  or  burnt  earth  applied 
hot  if  possible.  This  will  skin,  and  conse- 
quently weaken,  and  if  persevered  with  will  finally 
destroy,  snails  and  slugs.  Of  course  this  piecemeal 
sprinkling  will  prove  more  troublesome"  and  expensive 
than  the  usual  spring  top-dressing.  But  then  it  may 
save  the  crop,  which  one  dressing  will  not.  Even  dust- 
ings of  dry  guano  are  distasteful  to  slugs  ;  if  it  does 
not  kill  them  it  deranges  their  appetites,  and  hinders 
them  from  preying  upon  the  Wheat  plants  for  days  at 
a  time,  perhaps  for  ever  after  !  These  sprinklings  not 
only  destroy  the  slugs,  but  they  have  deterrent  effects 
upon  their  eating  the  Wheat  :  thus  they  render  the 
tender  blade  and  the  heart  of  the  stems  distasteful  to 
the  snail.  When  they  would  nibble  any  number  of 
green  leaves,  one  such  sprinkled  with  either  soot,  hot 
lime,  guano,  or  even  mere  ashes,  anti-savoury  to  slugs, 
is  more  than  enough  for  them.  They  turn  up  their 
noses  at  these  condiments,  and  either  sicken  or  die  or 
crawl  off  disgusted.  Either  way,  the  Wheat  escapes. 
But,  of  course,  soot  sprinkling,  however  useful  against 
the  ravages  of  slugs,  and  stimulant  to  the  struggling 
crops  striving  energetically  to  grow  in  spite  of  the 
chilling  influence  of  surface  evaporation,  is  expensive 
to  purchase  and  apply.  I  therefore  suggest  another 
anti-slug  dressing,  which  is  plentiful  enough,  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  easily  applied,  and  longer 
effective  than  either  of  the  others — Barley  chaff;  this 
wounds  or  impales  the  slugs  by  wholesale  ;  if  applied 
dry,  as  it  ought  to  be,  hardly  anything  plays  more 
havoc  amongst  them.     It  sticks  to  them  as  they  stick 


1  not  quite   driven   to   put   them  in  the   mud.     A  few 

\  bundles  of  straw  or  long  litter,  dried  Fern,  or  faggots 

j  of  Furze,  might  be  laid  down  here  and  there  as  a  base, 
the  roots  stored  upon  them,  and  protected   with  the 

i  tops  or  more  litter.  Thus  stored  they  would  be  safe, 
and  could  readily  be  carted  off  when  the  frost  comes. 
Swedes  are  much  hardier,  and  could  be  left  standing, 

'  or  stored  in  a  similar  manner.  Carrots  and  Potatos — 
there  are  still  a  good  many  of  the  latter  almost  under 
water,  I  hear — could  also  be  stored  on  such  compara- 
tively dry  bottom,  until  the  ground  becomes  fit  to  work 
upon.  Of  course,  this  rescuing  of  the  crops  from  the 
water  is  trying  and  expensive  work.  Nothing  but 
necessity  would  induce  me  to  urge  its  being  done  ;  but 
with  the  present  prices  of  meat,  no  trouble  should  be 

•  thought  too  great  to  save  the  food  of  our  cows  and 
bullocks  from  destruction  by  the  first  severe  frost. 
All  the  year  through  many  farmers  have  had  to  fight 

!  against  the  power  of  water.  The  hay  and  the  corn 
harvest  were  alike  snatch  crops,  or  were  rotted  and 
ruined  ;  the  root  crops  have  shared  the  same  fate.  A 
great  wave  has  threatened  all  the  farmers'  produce, 
and  has,  as  it  were,  carried  away  much  of  it,  and  still 
it  rises.  It  has  stopped  his  seed-sowing,  or  washed  it 
out,  or  rotted  it  in  the  ground ;  and  still  it  rises. 
Compared  with  the  dry  seasons,  we  shall  have  a 
double  fall  of  rain  or  more  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  is,  taking  a  dry  season  as  20  inches,  an  average  as 
30  inches,  this  year  we  shall  reach  40  inches.  Only 
yesterday  I  heard  from  a  gentleman  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  that  they  had  already  had  over  50  inches,  and 
might  have  70  before  the  year  was  out.     In  Borrowdale, 


changes?— are  they  productive  of  good?  Our  large 
agricultural  gatherings  have  just  taken  place  and  many 
important  questions  have  been  discussed,  but  surely 
this  cannot  be  a  subject  so  little  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  farm  labourer  as  to  be  passed  by  in  such  com- 
parative or  complete  silence.  How  the  rule  can  be  of 
real  benefit  either  to  master  or  man  has  not  been 
proved.  Nothing  has  been  said  for  it,  and  not  enough 
against  it.  We  see  many  changes  for  the  worse,  much 
pecuniary  loss  in  a  variety  of  ways,  much  discomfort, 
and  much  restlessness  caused  by  it,  but  we  lose  sight  of 
that  good  feeling  which  can  and  does  exist  in  othe 
places  where  a  yearly  change  is  not  the  rule,  but  the 
exception.  Take  for  example  the  western  part  of  Dorset, 
where  it  is  scarcely  thought  of;  and  there,  though 
less  is  heard  of  "the  union,"  we  find  much  more  real 
union  and,  I  believe  I  may  truthfully  say,  no  "strikes." 
Is  it  unfair  to  argue  from  this  fact  that  continual 
changes  at  Lady-day  tend  to  destroy  that  confidence 
which  the  two  classes  ought  to  place  in  each  other,  and 
help  to  cause  suspicion,  mistrust,  discontent,  division, 
and  "strikes?"  Whether  this  be  a  fair  deduction  or 
no  I  leave  others  to  decide,  but  such  is  my  opinion. 
I  believe  that  whilst  this  habit  of  changing  continues 
to  be  the  rule,  the  good  feeling  so  desirable  between 
employers  and  employed  cannot  have  time  to  grow 
and  strengthen,  and  so  this  Lady-day  cut  is  a  cruel  and 
unjudicious  severance  ;  I  draw  attention  again  to  this 
evil  because  just  now  it  is  highly  essential  that  it  should 
be  considered  and,  if  duly  investigated  and  recognised, 
at  once  encountered  instead  of  being  placed  aside  on 
the  shelf  "until  another  year  is  over." 
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On  the  subject  of  house  accommodation  I  wrote  last 
May  and  it  has  since  received  so  much  attention  from 
practical  and  influential  men,  and  has  been  recognised 
as  a  subject  largely  affecting  the  condition  of  those  who 
work  on  farms,  that  we  may  begin  to  hope  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  dwellings,  and  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
evil  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  Improve  the 
cottages,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must 
be  bettered  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  know  in 
numerous  instances  how  want  of  room  necessitates 
their  congregating — can  it  be  anything  but  debasing  to 
allow  or  compel  so  many  of  both  sexes  to  herd  together  ? 
Must  it  not  be  injurious  to  morals  as  well  as  to  health, 
that  one  "  Moule,"  efficacious  as  the  system  may  be, 
should  be  the  only  accommodation  provided  for  many 
dwellings?  We  may,  it  is  true,  trust  that  the  new 
sanitary  Act  will  be  referred  to  and  worked  in  these 
cases,  and  that  some  evils  long  passed  by  will  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  exist.  But  will  those,  or  shall  those, 
who  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
— shall  they  furnish  sound  argument  for  itinerating 
agitators  and  allow  them  with  justice  to  state  that 
"farm  labourers  have  to  reside  in  houses  in  which  the 
owners  of  such  property  will  not  permit  their  horses  to 
stay  an  hour."  Several  of  our  landed  proprietors  have 
met  this  subject  fairly  and  well.  Our  own  hearty  county 
member  with  good  common  sense,  and  I  think  with 
uncommon  good  sense  publicly  allowed  the  existence 
of  this  crying  evil  and  declared  his  intention  to  do 
something  to  remove  it ;  and  we  shall  watch  the  upward 
tendency  of  "Gladstone  Row"  with  interest,  with 
the  hope  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  row 
which  shall  extend  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  county,  and  then  we  shall  still  hope  that  a  good 
landlord's  care  may  do  much  to  attach  the  farm 
labourers  to  their  houses  and  make  them  tenants  for 
life  instead  of  for  a  month  or  a  year.  But  now  arises 
that  important  question,  and  the  one  so  difficult  to 
answer,  "  Who  shall  have  the  cottages?  landowner  or 
land  occupier?  "  None  I  think  hesitate  to  say  at  once 
"some  must  go  with  the  farm,"  many  will  say  "all,'"' 
and  add  "especially  in  these  days  of  union  when  the 
possession  of  the  cottages  is  the  only  hold  we  have  upon 
the  men  ; "  but  if  money  payments  are  to  become  more 
general,  and  the  "perquisite"  system  more  exceptional 
(as  I  still  believe  will  be  the  case),  and  if  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  carters  and  shepherds  be  made 
over  to  the  occupier  of  the  farm,  and  due  allowance 
made  to  him  for  the  cottages  kept  in  hand  by  the 
owner,  may  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  farmer  and  better 
for  the  labourer,  that  the  "saddle  can  be  put  on  the 
right  horse,"  and  that  every  one  should  bear  his  own 
burden  of  responsibility  or  blame?  I  may  be  of  the 
•  few,  but  I  think  so. 

It  must  be  generally  allowed  that  much  poverty 
exists  in  villages  in  consequence  of  the  hasty,  thought- 
less way  in  which  cottages  are  taken  and  inhabited. 
It  is  notorious  that  many  houses  are  taken  by  young 
people  who  have  barely  saved  enough  to  purchase  the 
clock,  bed,  table,  chairs,  and  deal  box  ;  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  family  which  too  often  immediately 
appears,  begin  in  difficulties  from  which  they  can  never 
extricate  themselves.  This  may  be  an  evil  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  which  many 
will  consider  cannot  be  met.  I  am  disposed,  however, 
to  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  much  lessened  by  better 
and  more  roomy  accommodation,  by  more  regard  to 
decency,  and  by  generally  raising  the  moral  standard. 
"Don't  talk  about  raising,"  I  hear  some  exclaim  with 
indignation,  "  they  look  too  high  already  ;"  but  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  rising,  and 
therefore  it  seems  probable  that  the  wage  standard  as 
well  as  the  moral  standard  must  be  lifted  also.  Some- 
thing perhaps  maybe  lowered — rent?  The  question 
forced  upon  us  in  these  days  is  one  for  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers.  The  labourers  have  their 
meetings  and  their  "union."  The  farmers  have  their 
"clubs  "  and  meetings  for  discussion  ;  but  we  have  not 
as  yet  heard  that  the  landlords  have  met  to  discuss  this 
great  question,  and  though  many  of  them  tell  the 
farmers  what  they  must  do  for  the  labourers,  few  of 
them  have  said  how  they  intend  to  "  meet "  the 
farmers. 

We  have  recently  heard  of  a  meeting  in  London 
for  the  purpose,  nominally  at  all  events,  of  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  farm  labourer,  and  may 
I  add,  to  promote  "strikes."  But  when  the  shoe 
pinched  these  Londoners,  and  they  kept  within  doors 
because  afraid  of  strikes  in  the  dark,  they  then  con- 
demned "strikes  ;"  or  when  there  was  a  probability  of 
less  bread  than  flour,  did  they  not  then  cry  out  lustily 
and  with  something  the  reverse  of  good  courage?  If 
these  men  have  anything  besides  and  beyond  their 
loyalty  to  lose,  they  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their 
possessions;  hut  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  taking 
away  the  land  from  those  to  whom  it  has  belonged  for 
untold  generations,  and  of  giving  it  to  "Charley," 
"  Sammy,"  and  the  rest  of  "the  Artful  Dodgers,"  then 
the  hungry  and  ill-assorted  pack  rush  to  the  front  ! 
The  archbishop's  "  Resolution  "  (out  of  "  Supply  "  by 
"  Demand  ")  and  "the  Infidel's"  rider  are  carried  in 
the  rush,  and  the  name  of  our  Sovereign's  departed  but 
respected  husband,  the  good  man  who  paid  such 
attention  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  received  with 
hisses  !  See  John  Bull,  see  that  your  fingers  do  not 
take  the  hot  shells  while  others  eat  the  kernels.  "An 
open  foe  may  prove  a  curse,  but  a  pretended  friend  is 
worse."      The    honest    and    loyal    peasantry  of    old 


England  can  never  allow  their  condition  to  be  made  a 
pretext  for  the  publication  of  un-English  sentiments  ; 
neither  can  the  occupiers  of  land  require  such  men  to 
teach  them  their  duty;  Let  the  employers  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  counties  (the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  or  Mortorfs  Almanac  will  show 
them)  and  tell  themselves  what  is  their  interest  and 
duty,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  one  county  is  behind 
another,  men  will  migrate,  and  knowing  that  if  men 
do  not  leave  to  better  themselves  they  cannot  be  so 
badly  off  at  home.  Let  the  labourers  remember  that 
there  are  many  wet  days  in  the  winter,  and  consider 
what  is  fair.  Let  all  classes  honestly  and  without 
delay,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  endeavour  to 
settle ;  thisquestion  that  more  harmony  and  good  feeling, 
kind  words  and  hearty  work  may  abound  in  the  coming 
year,  than  we  have  known  during  the  year  that  is 
passing  away.  William  J.  Pope,  Godmamtone  Rectory, 
Dec.  16. 


OUR    LIVE    STOCK, 

CATTLE. 
A  year  ago  we  noticed  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
prices  which  had  characterised  all  the  principal  Short- 
horn sales  held  during  1S71.  At  the  close  of  1S72  we 
are  able  to  report  once  more  undiminished  activity  and 
a  higher  range  of  prices,  although  the  total  number  of 
cattle  disposed  of  is  less.  The  following  figures  do  not 
represent  the  entire  number  of  Shorthorns  sold,  but  the 
general  results  of  sales  recorded  in  these  columns  during 
each  of  the  years  specified  : — 

In  1S68 — 1423  Shorthorns  averaged  ,635  7  o  each 
„  1869— 1585     „  *   35  s  o  „ 

,,  1870— 1430  „  ,,  35  13  5  .. 
„  1S71—  2254  „  „  53  3  6  „ 
„  1872 — 1882      ,,       „      59  o  o  ,, 

The  highest  averages  obtained  at  important  sales 
last  year  have  been  eclipsed  during  the  present,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  tabular  view  : — 


1 

87.. 

1872. 

No. 
Sold. 

Average. 

No. 
Sold. 

Average. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.    d. 

Mr.    J.     Peel 

19 

148     89 

40 

195  10     7 

Mr.  T.  E. 
Pawlett  (de- 
ceasedj 

Mr.  R.   East- 

J5 

181     8     9 

61 

253    8    2 

Messrs.    Har- 

wood 

ward  & 
Downing 

Duke  of    De- 

43 

240  13  10 

54 

242  18    9 

Earl  of  Dun- 

vonshire 

inore 

Mr.      J.       P. 

56 

102    1    6 

30 

153     I    9  Mr.    E.    Bow- 

Foster 

ley 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sales,  with  their  results, 
which  have  been  reported  by  us  during  the  past  season, 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Strafford  and  Mr. 
Thornton  : — ■ 


Lofius    H.    Bland  (deceased), 

Ireland  

T.  Holme  Parker 

Lord   Fitzhardinge  (periodical) 

W.  Bolton  (annual),  Ireland  . . 

J.  Clayden  (deceased) 

Messrs.  Barrowby  &  Harland . 

T.  E.  Pawlett  (deceased) 

W.  Nevett  (selection)  .. 

J.  N.  Beasley     .. 

Messrs.  Atkinson 

T.  Lamb  . . 

J.  Dickinson 

J.  Croudson        

E.  Bowly  (selection) 
Messrs.  Arkell 
Messrs.  Perry 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart 

G.  Barton  

G.  E.  Frere       ..         ••   .     •■ 
Marquis  of  Exeter  (selection)  . 
W.  Humphreys,  Ireland 
J.  W.  Larking  (selection) 

F.  Lythall 

Lord  Braybrooke  (selection)  . . 

J.  H.  BU.ndell  .. 

W.  Woodward  (selection) 

T.  Walker  

W.  Tippler 

W.  Angerstein 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beever    . . 

W.  W.  Slye       

T.  Bracewell 

Earl  of  Dunmore,  Scotland  .. 

J.Webb .. 

Messrs.  Harward  &  Downing 

T.Allen 

C  Barnard  (deceased) 

Rev.  W.  Moutray,  Ireland 

R.  Blackwell     .. 

J.Caddy 

R.  B.  Brockbank 

W.  Bradburn     .. 


Average 
Pj  ices. 


£    s.     d. 


34 

34 

73 

37 
195 

26 

56 

68 

28 

5i 

33 
'53 

29 

32 

27 

34 

V 

54 

28 

43 

38 

65 

39 

35 

5'  ' 

35 

41  ! 

So 

46 

88 
242  ] 

27 
253 

27  : 

33 

34 

67 

51 

37 

36 


15  2 

n  1 

17  3 
8  8 
3  5 
o  o 

18  7 


13     2 
6  10 


17     o 
17  10 


So 
105 

78 

60 
225 

80 
55o 

41 
135 

60 

92 

70 

900 

58 

no 

52 

67 

51 
105 
120 
105 
120 
205 
160 

62 
155 

65 

120 

-.'  DO 
180 
305 
1200 
62 
1650 
51 

93 

Si 
205 
130 
160 

i-ts 


and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  as  yet  of  any 
diminution  in  the  demand.  The  increase  in  value 
during  the  last  12  months  seems  natural  enough 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  general  rise  in  price 
which  has  been  steadily  taking  place  in  the 
case  of  other  commodities.  Still,  however,  we 
have  a  difficult  problem  before  us  in  attempting 
to  explain  why  1200  gs.  is  given  for  a  cow  which  can- 
not excel  in  any  point  another  animal ;  nay,  which 
may  be  confessedly  inferior  in  many  points  to 
another  animal  which  finds  a  purchaser  at  60  gs. 
Now,  any  one  who  "goes  in"  for  the  "best," 
must  pay  high  for  it.  The  best  is  always  a 
scarce  article,  and  in  the  case  before  us  the  price  will 
be  measured  by  what  the  best  breeders  will  give  for  an 
animal  in  order  to  secure  it.  Wetherby  and  Warlaby 
sires  are  in  great  demand,  because  our  most  successful 
breeders  on  both  sides  will  use  nothing  else,  and  there- 
fore Colonel  Gunter  and  Mr.  Booth  can  almost  ask 
what  price  they  choose. 

Any  stock  which  commands  a  market  for  its  bulls 
from  first-rate  breeders  is  sure  to  enjoy  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  Shorthorn  market.  Heifers  which, 
from  pedigree  and  other  attractions,  command  the 
highest  price,  are  bought  with  a  view  of  founding  or 
continuing  families,  or  of  bull  breeding ;  but  the  longest 
figures  will  always  be  given  for  females  which  will 
breed  desirable  sires.  Hence  the  best  bull-breeding 
herds  will  always  command  the  highest  prices,  while 
herds  which  cannot  command  a  market  among  the 
best  breeders  for  bulls,  must  simply  be  content  with  a 
secondary  place,  and  supply  heifers  which,  when 
crossed  with  the  best  sires,  will  give  a  progeny  of 
increased  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  truly 
good  bull,  or  of  a  female  which  may  throw  such  an 
animal,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  deprecate  high  prices 
when  they  are  given  for  truly  first-rate  cattle.  What 
we  have  always  maintained  is,  however,  this,  that 
pedigree  must  be  accompanied  by  those  qualities  for 
which  alone  it  is  valuable,  and  although  we  doubt  not 
that  pedigrees  may  insure  a  good  offspring  from 
personally  inferior  parents,  yet  such  breeding  is  risky, 
and  to  give  a  high  price  for  a  weedy  animal,  however 
well  bred,  is  unwise.  We  have  seen  weedy  specimens 
of  even  the  most  fashionable  strains,  and  we  maintain 
that  when  this  weediness  has  been  propagated  for  two 
generations,  all  the  previous  pedigrees  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  effect  upon  all  future  offspring  of 
these  two  last  generations  of  weedy  animals. 

The  engraving  on  p.  19  (fig.  6)  represents  Lord 

Feversham's  white  Shorthorn  ox  —  sire  Orestes 
{22,443),  dam  Victoria  —  exhibited  in  the  middle- 
aged  class  of  Shorthorn  oxen  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and  taking  the  1st  prize  in  his  class.  He  was 
described  in  our  report  of  the  show  as  Lord  Fever- 
sham's  grand  white  ox,  fairly  ripe,  very  straight  and 
level,  with  a  first-rate  back,  great  depth,  and  excellent 
quality. 
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723 
1,708 
1,170 
2,341 
1.775 
7.837 
!.33° 
2,107 
5.173 
M43 
1.749 
I.390 
4.592 
1.435 
3.155 

7H 
1,502 

75i 
1,263 
1,356 
2,182 
1,265 
3,34i 
i,59Q 
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J.599 
1,I30 
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977 
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Two  years  ago  Mr.  Thornton  commented  in  his 
Circular  {No.  11)  upon  the  "  wonderful  increase  that  is 
taking  place  "  in  the  value  of  Shorthorns,  and  recorded 
an  increase  in  value  of  £2  per  head  over  the  sales  of 
the  previous  year.  This  was  followed  by  the  wonderful 
average  of  1S71,  in  which  Shorthorn  stock  was  sold  at 
an  advance  of  something  above  50  per  cent.  This  rise 
has  been  more  than  supported  during  the  past  season, 


ECONOMY   IN    COSTLY   MANURES. 

[The  following  report  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
the  use  of  expensive  nitrogenous  manures,  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Lawes.] 

It  is  found  that  generally  less  than  half  the  nitrogen 
supplied  in  such  manures  as  guano,  ammonia-salts,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  is  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  they  are  used  ;  that  a  considerable  quantity 
may  remain  in  the  soil  in  a  comparatively  inactive 
state,  yielding  increase  very  slowly  ;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  carried  away  by  drainage, 
and  lost.  It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  commence 
a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  any 
saving  can  be  effected  by  applying  comparatively 
small  quantities  near  to  the  seed,  instead  of  larger 
amounts  in  the  usual  mode  of  broadcast  sowing  and 
harrowing-in. 

It  is  also  intended  to  make  experiments  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  best  periods  of  the  year  for  the 
application  of  such  manures  to  different  crops. 

Fikst  Season,  1871. 

Experiments  upon   Wheat.       Little  Hoos  Field. 
Plots  i  acre  each. 


Produce  per  Acre. 


I  Dressed  Corn 


Manures  per  Acre,  &c. 


J  Unmanured.    Seed  1  bush. ,  dibbled  ) 

[      6  inches  apart  in  the  rows         .  •  J 

^146  lb."  sulphate  ammonia.      Seed^ 

1  bush.  ;     . . 

Holes    dibbled   6  inches  apart 

the  rows  ;    manures  (mixed  wi 

ashes)  put  in,  and  seed  above 

(?Q2  lb.    sulphate  ammonia.       Seed1) 

1  bush.  ; [ 

■^  Manure  (mixed  with  ashes)  sown  )■ 
I  broadcast,  seed  dibbled  6  inches  | 
^     apart  in  the  rows } 


■ .  1 
in  } 
nth 


bush. 
"38 

3-1 


i8J 


l!  = 


lb. 
59-3 


58.3 


Total 

Straw. 


cwt. 
24* 


3<H 


358 


*  Containing  nitrogen  equal  to.  that  in  15  bush,  of  grain,  with 
its  average  proportion  of  straw. 


January  4,    1SS73.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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Experiments  upon  Barley.       Thirty -acres  Field. 
Plots  J  acre  each. 


Plot 
No. 


Manures  per  Acre,  &c. 


Produce  per  Acre. 


Unmanured.  Seed  3  bush. ;  drilled 
1    cwt.    superphosphate,      1    cwt  \ 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  3  bush. ;     . .  f 
Manures   mixed   with   ashes    and 

sown  broadcast :  seed  drilled 
1    cwt.     superphosphate,     1    c 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  3  bush. ; 
Manures    mixed  with    ashes  and  1 

drilled  ;  seed  drilled  above       . .  / 
1    cwt.     superphosphate,      1    cwt.  ^ 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  3  bush.;     . .  \ 
Manures,  ashes,  and  seed  mixed,  1 

and  drilled  together        . .  .  .  J 

1    cwt.    superphosphate,     1    cwt.  "\ 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  i\  bush.;  . .  I 
Holes   dibbled,  6  inches  apart   in 

the  rows  ;    manures  (mixed  with 

ashes)  put  in,  and  seed  above 
B     cwt.     superphosphate,     2    cwt.  \ 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  3  bush. ;     .  .  (_ 
Manures   mixed  with   ashes    and 

sown  broadcast  ;  seed  drilled  . . 


Dressed  Corn 

O        ■ 

bush. 

lb. 

40J 

53-9 

49S 

53-3 

49l 

53-4 

51 

53° 

s-1 

53-3 

5«i 

51.6 

Total 

Straw. 


CWt. 
=43 


30! 


3°l 


3=5 


Second  Season,  1872. 

Experiments  upon  Barley.       Thirty-acres  Field. 

Plots  &  acre  each. 


Plot 
No. 


Manures  per  Acre,  &c. 


Unmanured.   Seed 2^bush., drilled 
3    cwt.    superphosphate,     2    cwl"\ 

nitrate  soda.     Seed  i\  bush.; 
Manures  made  up  to  15  bush,  per 
acre  with  ashes,  and  sown  broad- 
cast :  seed  drilled 
3    cwt.    superphosphate,     2    cwt. 
nitrate  soda.     Seed  i\  bush. ;  .. 
The  superphosphate    mixed  with 
40  lb.  slaked  lime  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  the  nitrate  added,  and 
the  whole  made  up  to  15  bush.  | 
per  acre  with  ashes,  and  sown  ■ 
broadcast :  seed  drilled  . .  . .) 

A    cwt.     superphosphate,     1    cwt." 
nitrate  soda.     Seed  2^  bush. ;  .. 
J  Manures    and    seed   made  up   to 
.      15  bush,    per  acre  with   ashes,  i 
I      and   the  whole   (manure,    seed,  [ 
t,     and  ashes)  drilled  together       ../ 
(i    cwt.    superphosphate,      1    cwt. 
I      nitrate  soda.     Seed  zh  bush. ;  .. 
Manures    and    seed   made  up   to 
15  bush,  per  acre  with  a  mixture 
of  half  lime  and  half  ashes,  and 
the  whole  (manure,  seed,  lime,  I 
and  ashes)  drilled  together       .  .J 


Produce  per  Acre. 


Dressed  Corn 


bush. 


Total 
Straw. 


CHEVIOT   SHEEP. 


Perhaps  no  animal — certainly  none  of  the  sheep 
species — has  contributed  more  to  the  prosperity  of 
Scotch  farmers  over  a  large  district  of  the  country  than 
the  Cheviot  sheep.  They  have  grazed  more  pro- 
fitably than  any  other  stock  the  greater  part  of  the 
moorlands  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  compose  nearly 
half  of  the  sheep  stock]  in  the  Highlands.,  and  hava 
supplied  to  arable  farmers  a  profitable  animal  tofatten 
upon  the  root  crops. 

Besides  the  moorland  Cheviots,  reproducing  their 
own  kind,  there  are  large  numbers  of  Cheviot  ewes  on 
the  enclosed  lands,  which  breed  very  valuable  lambs 
by  the  Leicester  ram.  Of  the  6,750,000  sheep  in 
Scotland  about  half  are  Cheviots.  In  the  counties 
south  of  the  Forth  they  may  be  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000,  and  in  the  highland  counties  about 
1,600,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  probably  about 
500,000  Cheviots  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  breed  takes  its  name  from  its  native  district,  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  to  which  it  was  almost  strictly  confined 
for  many  generations.  About  the  year  1750  it  began 
to  spread  over  the  western  counties,  displacing  the  old 
blackfaced  sheep,  which  then  occupied  the  whole 
southern  highlands.  The  Cheviots  gradually  and 
steadily  spread  over  Roxburghshire,  and  through  the 
"  Forest"  and  the  moorlands,  radiating  from  the  high 
watershed  whence  the  rivers  find  their  way  to  the 
Solway  on  the  southern  side,  and  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
on  the  north.  This  comprises  the  elevated  lands  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries, 
Lanark,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown  and  Ayr.  In  all  of 
these  counties,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  breeding 
sheep  are  Cheviots,  and  the  remainder  mostly  black- 
faced,  which  are  now  confined  to  the  highest  ranges, 
principally  about  the  confines  of  Ayrshire. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  south-country 
farmers  began  to  take  grazings  in  the  Highlands, 
more   especially  on    the    Sutherland    estates,    where 


large  clearances  of  the  crofters  were  made,  leaving  the 
land  unstocked  and  a  tabula  rasa  for  the  introduction 
of  the  most  profitable  sheep.  The  Highland  farmers 
are  now  loud  in  their  cries  against  the  displacement 
of  sheep  by  deer,  and,  they  say,  the  consequent 
depopulation  of  the  Highlands.  We  would  suggest 
that  a  modest  silence  would  not  be  unbecoming  in 
those  for  whom,  and  for  whose  fathers,  so  many  of 
the  original  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  to  leave  the 
brown  hills  and  green  glens  they  loved  so  well. 
Cheviots  were  found  to  do  exceedingly  well  in  Suther- 
land, and  are  the  chief  stock  in  that  county,  Ross,  and 
Caithness.  There  are  also  large  numbers  in  Inverness- 
shire,  particularly  in  Skye,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  breed  in  Perth,  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeen,  in 
Argyle,  and  Dumbarton.  A  succession  of  open 
winters  after  1S4S  induced  many  Highland  farmers, 
especially  those  from  the  Lowlands,  to  cross  their 
stocks  of  blackfaced  sheep  witli  Cheviot  rams,  and  for 
some  years  the  speculation  seemed  successful.  The 
hard  winter  of  1859-60,  and  succeeding  cold  years, 
however,  caused  very  great  loss,  and  many  farms  were 
again  re-stocked  with  the  hardier  blackfaced.  This  is 
one  reason  for  the  high  price  of  blackfaced  lambs  for 
the  last  10  years,  as  the  process  of  re-stocking  with 
that  breed  is  hardly  yet  finished. 

The  Cheviot  sheep,  in  its  original  state,  was  a  small, 
light-woolled  sheep,  generally  with  some  grey  or 
yellow  markings  on  the  face  and  legs.  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  they  were  much  improved  by 
careful  selection,  and  by  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the 
Bakewell  Leicesters.  This  increased  the  weight  of  the 
fleece,  the  size  and  aptitude  to  fatten  ;  and  the  dash  of 
Leicester  being  slight,  it  did  not  materially  affect  their 
activity  and  hardiness.  About  the  year  1S50,  a  large 
size  of  sheep  having  become  fashionable,  most  of  the 
great  ram  breeders  tried  a  second  dash  of  Leicester 
blood,  but  this  did  not  answer  so  well,  as  the  sheep 
became  too  soft  for  the  climate  on  the  hills,  and  too 
big  for  their  coarse  pastures.  There  was  consequently 
great  loss  when  a  cycle  of  cold  years  came  round  in 
1S59-60,  and  most  farmers  hastened  to  retrace  their 
course  by  breeding  from  more  compact  sheep  than  the 
long-backed  animals  which  topped  the  ram  sales 
previous  to  1859. 

The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  fleece  seem  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  description  of  pasturage.  On  the  short, 
sweet  herbage  of  the  comparatively  dry  eastern  coun- 
ties, the  wool  is  fine,  bringing  fully  id.  per  lb.  more 
than  the  heavier,  strong-piled  fleeces  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  the  western  counties,  but  the  fleece  is  lighter.  The 
heaviest  Cheviots,  both  in  carcase  and  wool,  are  pro- 
bably those  reared  on  the  deep,  strong  lands  of  Eskdal- 
muir.  Taking  Scotland  on  the  whole,  regular  hill 
stocks  of  Cheviot  sheep  will  clip  barely  3^  lb.  each  of 
white  washed  wool.  A  very  few  farms  run  as  high  as 
nearly  5  lb.  per  fleece.  The  stocks  in  the  best  parts  of 
the  Highlands  clip  fully  as  much  as  the  Lowland  sheep, 
but  this  arises  from  the  numbers  of  wedders  kept  in  the 
northern  districts.  Cheviot  wedderhoggs,  wintered  on 
Turnips,  will  average  fully  4  lb.  per  fleece.  From  the 
supply  being  comparatively  limited  and  not  increasing, 
and  from  its  fitness  for  making  tweeds,  now  so  gene- 
rally worn,  the  price  of  Cheviot  wool  has  advanced  in 
greater  proportion  of  late  years  than  the  finer  clothing 
wools,  the  supply  of  which  is  much  more  elastic. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland  sheep  farms  graze  from  400 
to  4000  sheep,  but  a  very  common  size  is  from  Soo  to 
1000.  Each  sheep  requires  about  2  acres  of  average 
moorland  pasture.  The  shepherds  have  each  about 
600  sheep  to  attend  to  ;  they  are  paid  generally  by  the 
grazing  of  a  cow,  about  42  sheep  of  their  own  amongst 
their  master's,  and  an  allowance  of  meal.  Their 
emoluments  of  late  years  have  been  about  ^45  a  year, 
besides  a  free  house,  and  generally  peats  for  fuel.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  a  superior,  thoughtful  class  of  men,  and 
their  sheep  and  cow  represent  either  amassed  capital  or 
a  reputation  sufficient  to  get  credit.  The  rams  are  put 
to  the  ewes  about  Martinmas,  and  the  lambs  are 
dropped  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May. 
The  sheep  are  shorn  early  in  July,  and  the  lambs 
separated  from  their  mothers  in  August.  The  farmers' 
sales  are  all  in  autumn,  and  consist  of  the  wool,  all  the 
wedder  lambs,  such  of  the  ewe  lambs  as  are  not  required 
to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the  6-year-old  or  draft  ewes. 
On  a  farm  of  1000  sheep,  about  150  6-year-old  ewes 
will  be  sold,  and  about  200  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  kept, 
the  difference  of  50  representing  the  annual  casualties, 
or  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  On  an  average, 
from  46  to  4S  lambs  in  all  are  sold  from  each  100 
sheep,  hogg  and  ewe,  on  the  farm.  Fully  a  larger 
number  used  to  be  sold,  but  since  the  last  infusion  of 
softer  blood  the  proportion  has  come  down  from  4  to 
5  per  cent.  Either  from  that  or  some  other  cause,  few 
farms  feed  as  many  sheep  now  as  they  did  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  The  ewe  lambs  are  sold  to  farmers  on 
lower  grounds,  to  be  crossed  with  the  Leicester  ram. 
The  wedder  lambs  are  sold  to  arable  farmers,  are 
wintered  on  Turnips,  grazed  and  dipt  next  summer, 
and  after  being  again  put  on  Turnips,  are  fit  for  killing 
about  Christmas.  They  are  then  about  20  months  old, 
and  weigh  from  17  lb.  to  20  lb.  per  quarter.  The  draft 
ewes  are  sold,  and  a  crop  of  half-bred  lambs  taken 
from  them  on  low  land.  They  are  then  fattened  for 
the  butcher. 

In  the  Highlands  the  farms  are  larger  than  in  the 
Lowlands,  from  2000  to  5000  sheep  being  about  the 
usual  holding,   and  some  extensive  flockmasters  have 


from  10,000  to  20,000  sheep.  Each  sheep  requires 
about  double  the  land  allotted  per  head  in  the  low- 
lands, or  fully  4  acres  each.  Few  of  the  farms  keep 
purely  breeding  stocks,  but  generally  wedders  are 
grazed  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  farm,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  large  farms  where  wedders  only  are  kept, 
the  lambs  being  purchased  each  autumn.  The  wedder 
lambs  are  rarely  wintered  at  home,  but  grass  and  Tur- 
nips are  taken  for  them  on  low-lying  farms.  The 
mortality  is  much  greater  than  in  the  south,  especially 
among  young  sheep,  and  the  death-rate  is  much  heavier 
on  the  west  coast  than  in  the  drier  eastern  counties.  In 
Argyleshire,  of  100  wedder  lambs,  only  from  60  to 
70  will  be  sold  as  3-year-old  wedders,  and  in  Suther- 
land and  adjoining  counties,  from  70  to  80  will  reach 
that  age.  The  wedders  are  sold  when  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  are  fattened  on  Turnips,  on  the  arable 
farms  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England, 
making  their  appearance  in  the  fat  markets  from 
January  to  April,  or  from  three  to  six  months  after  they 
leave  their  native  hills.  They  then  weigh  from  iS  lb. 
to  25  lb.  per  quarter.  Sutherland  is  pre-eminent  over 
all  the  Highland  counties  for  its  Cheviot  sheep.  The 
wool  is  about  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  the  draft  ewes 
are  not  surpassed  by  any.  The  Ross  and  Skye  sheep 
are  also  very  good,  but  the  Argyleshire  Cheviots  are 
small  in  the  bone  and  light  in  the  fleece. 

The  great  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  Cheviot  sheep 
are  at  Melrose,  Lockerbie,  and  Carlisle  for  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  at  Inverness  in  July,  and  the  Falkirk 
trysts  in  September  and  October,  for  the  Highlands. 
The  Moffat  Fair  in  September  has  long  been  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  Cheviot  rams,  and  of  late  years  a 
number  of  very  good  Cheviot  tups  have  been  sold  at 
the  autumn  auction  sales  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bryden 
has  long  been  well  known  as  a  skilful  breeder  of 
Cheviot  sheep,  and  he  and  Messrs.  Carruthers  & 
Johnstone  held  annual  sales  at  Beattock,  and  attract 
purchasers  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  Tups  which 
have  achieved  honours  in  the  showyard  bring  from 
^30  to  as  high — once  only,  however — as  ^200.  At 
Mr.  Bryden's  last  sale,  about  120  tups  averaged  10  gs. 
per  sheep,  and  last  autumn  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Kinleith, 
sold  about  50  at  Edinburgh  at  an  average  of  £9  15.C 
each.  This  year  Mr.  Moffat's  lot  averaged  ^"12  15J., 
and  one  of  them  brought  £"]  9-r.,  being  the  highest 
priced  Cheviot  sold  this  season.  Good  rams  bring 
commonly  enough  ^"20  ;  but  for  fair  sheep  £$  to  ,£8 
is  about  the  usual  run  of  prices.  Messrs.  Bryden, 
Elliot  of  Hyndhope,  Welsh,  Moffat  of  Kinleith, 
Moffat  of  Garnald,  Moffat  of  Craik,  Aitchison, 
Borthwick,  Carruthers  of  Kirkhill,  and  the  Messrs. 
Johnstone,  near  Moffat,  hold  leading  places  amongst 
the  breeders  of  the  south,  and  are  not  afraid  to  show 
their  fine  animals  in  the  Highland  Society's  yard. 

The  improvement  most  required  in  Cheviot  sheep 
farming  is  probably  providing  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
food  in  winter.  Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Linhope,  a  well- 
known  and  experienced  sheep  farmer,  has  long  pointed 
out  how  this  can  be  done  by  the  regular  mowing  of 
hay  in  summer  to  be  given  to  the  flocks  in  winter.  On 
farms  where  there  is  any  extent  of  deep  clay  land,  this 
can  be  easily  done  without  enclosures,  as  there  is 
greater  growth  in  summer  on  this  land  than  the  sheep 
can  consume,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  herbage  only 
falls  down  and  rots.  On  the  dry  hills  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  adopt  this  system,  as  inclosures  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  any  swathe  of  grass,  and  in  many  cases 
top-dressing  with  lime,  which  it  is  often  difficult,  or 
even  almost  impossible,  to  get  carted  out.  Bones  are, 
however,  more  portable,  and  quite  as  effectual.  On 
high-lying  farms  especially  the  landlords  ought  not  to 
grudge  the  cost  of  inclosing  portions  for  meadow,  as  on 
these  farms  the  whole  stocks  have  frequently,  from 
heavy  snow,  to  be  removed  to  low-lying  land,  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  farmer,  and  the  sheep  would  do 
much  better  at  home  on  their  own  familiar  run  if  there 
was  hay  with  which  to  feed  them.  Kelso  Courier, 


AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS. 
Landlords,  Tenants,  and  Labourers. 
By  Professor  Wrightson. 
English  agriculture  is  based  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  and  these 
relations  form  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
We  have  elsewhere  [CasselFs  Educator']  showed  the 
origin  and  rise  of  this  peculiarity  in  our  rural  economy, 
and  pointed  out  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
This  particular  phase  of  country  life,  so  essentially 
English  in  its  character,  is  at  the  present  time  keenly 
discussed.  Revolutionary  politicians  question  pro- 
prietary rights  in  land  altogether,  and  ask  for  the 
resumption  of  the  soil  by  the  State  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  Others  take  a  more  temperate  view,  and 
demand  such  a  reform  in  our  land  laws  as  may  break 
down  what  has  been  called  the  "landed  monopoly," 
and  enable  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be  thoroughly 
developed.  The  landlord  interest  is  thus  threatened 
from  without,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  cultivators 
or  tenant-farmers  assail  it  from  within,  clamouring  for 
security  of  tenure,  political  freedom,  and  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements.  Both  landlords  and 
tenants  again  are  confronted  by  the  labourer  demanding 
higher  wages,  and  threatening  to  combine  after  the 
example  of  his  brethren  in  the  towns.  The  rela- 
tions of  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  to  each  other, 
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and  to  the  country,  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  satisfactory,  and  a  Land  Bill  must  shortly  come 
before  Parliament  in  order  to  restore  good  feeling.  We 
propose  in  the  following  remarks  to  show  something  of 
each  of  the  phases  of  the  land  question  as  affecting  the 
three  parties  directly  concerned,  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large. 

Those  who  advocate  sudden  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  laws  of  property  in  order  to  effect  a  fairer  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  no  doubt  can  argue  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view  with  considerable  force.  They,  however, 
appear  to  forget  that  the  great  prizes  which  stimulate 
industry  are  the  prospect  of  independence,  of  power, 
and  even  of  luxury.  Every  man,  and  especially  every 
young  man,  looks  forward  not  only  to  supporting  him- 
self but  to  a  possibility  of  wealth  and  position.  If, 
then,  the  possession  of  mansion  and  park  be  considered 
inimical  to  the  general  good  and  be  declared  illegal, 
surely  an  incentive  to  industry  is  withdrawn.  Again, 
those  who  would  forcibly  interfere  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  land  under  one  owner,  not  only  advocate  a  plan 
that  would  disturb  those  bonds  which  hitherto  have 
held  society  together,  but  would  probably  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war,  from  which  it  would  emerge  in 
a  worse  social  and  political  position  than  before. 

To  embrace  such  revolutionary  and  untried  theories 
and  promulgate  them,  is  surely  not  less  than  dissemin- 
ating discontent,  and  "sowing  the  wind."  The  argu- 
ments used  are  specious  and  attractive  to  the  poor,  the 
lazy,  and  the  improvident.  Every  man,  however,  who 
either  has,  or  hopes  to  have  something  which  he  may 
safely  call  his  own  property,  must  look  upon  such 
doctrines  with  suspicion. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  "land  question," 
but  we  advocate  such  a  reform  in  the  land  laws  as 
shall  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  land  in  the 
market  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  those 
already  in  possession. 

Our  laws  help  to  render  it  an  imprudent  matter 
for  a  poor  man  to  invest  money  in  land.  Hence  the 
rich  come  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  soil,  the  pos- 
session of  land  becomes  a  luxury,  and  this  being  the 
case  its  produce  is,  to  some  extent,  necessarily  wasted. 
Mr.  Fowler,  writing  upon  the  "  Aspect  of  the  Land 
Question"  (Cobden  Club  Essays,  1871-2),  says  very 
truly,  "Any  law  which  keeps  land  out  of  the  market, 
tends  to  keep  up  its  price  at  an  extreme  point,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  its  natural  division  into  smaller  holdings 
than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  In  this  way 
land  becomes  an  investment  for  rich  men,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  ruinous  speculation  for  people  of  moderate 
means  ;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  bought  in  parcels  of  moderate  size,  as  well  as  in 
large  masses  if  its  price  were  natural,  and  not  as  it  so 
often  is,  fictitious — representing  the  extravagance  of  the 
wealthy,  and  not  the  prudent  investment  of  a  man  of 
business." 

That  such  laws  exist,  fostering  the  accumulation  of 
land  in  few  hands,  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in 
which  they  act  has  been  well  shown  in  the  essay  just 
quoted,  by  Lord  Napier  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  and  by  a  whole  army  of 
political  economists,  politicians,  and  essayists.  It  must 
suffice  us  at  present  to  give  the  mere  outline  of  these 
obstructionary  laws  before  passing  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenants. 

Primogeniture,  or  the  right  of  the  eldest  son  to 
inherit  all  landed  property,  traces  its  origin  to  feudal 
times,  when  the  holding  of  a  tract  of  land  by  a  respon- 
sible chief,  whom  the  monarch  could  depend  upon  in 
time  of  war,  was  of  importance.  In  our  day  primo- 
geniture is  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  family  dignity 
— the  estate  passing  to  the  eldest  son  intact,  while  the 
younger  children  are,  or  ought  to  be,  provided  for  by 
money  payments.  Now  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  father  should  not  will  his  landed  property  to  his 
eldest  son,  but  it  certainly  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
law  to  assume  in  case  of  a  proprietor  dying  intestate 
that  such  was  his  intention.  The  abolition  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture  would  not  oblige  the  parent  to  divide 
his  land,  but  it  would  oblige  him  to  make  a  will  if  he 
wished  to  favour  a  particular  child.  The  effect  would, 
therefore,  be  moral  rather  than  legal. 

The  law  at  present  bears  out  the  custom  of  leaving 
all  land  to  the  eldest  son,  but  by  abolishing  primo- 
geniture the  law  would  become  more  merciful,  more 
manifestly  just,  than  the  parent.  Laws  arise  out  of 
public  opinion,  but,  again,  public  opinion  is  guided  by 
the  laws,  and  were  the  present  law  abrogated  we  should 
in  time  have  a  larger  number  of  wills  directing  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  or  the  money  produced  by  its  sale, 
among  the  children. 

The  effect  of  primogeniture  upon  agriculture  is  on 
the  whole  injurious,  and  for  this  reason  :  a  parent  who 
knows  that  his  landed  estate  passes  to  his  eldest  son 
knows  that  one  child  is  amply  provided  for.  He, 
therefore,  will  not  expend  money  in  improving  the 
estate,  but  invests  his  savings  for  the  benefit  of  his 
younger  children. 

The  Law  of  Entail  enables  every  owner  in  fee-simple 
to  leave  the  land  to  any  number  of  persons  after  him 
for  life,  and  to  the  unborn  son  of  the  last  survivor.  In 
other  words,  the  law  enables  a  man  to  "  tie  up  the 
land  for  a  life,  or  lives  in  being,  and  21  years  after  the 
death  of  the  last  life."  When  the  last-named  heir 
arrives  at  his  majority,  he  again  repeats  the  process, 


and  the  land  once  more  becomes  the  property  of  un- 
born persons.  The  object  of  this  law,  like  that  of  the 
last,  is  to  keep  up  family  dignity,  and  prevent  the 
alienation  of  estates.  Its  results  are,  however,  most 
disastrous.  Instead  of  real  owners  of  land,  the  country 
is  held  by  "nominal  owners,"  "  life  tenants,"  trustees 
for  the  unborn.  The  estate  over  which  they  preside 
may  be  plunged  in  debt,  but  they  cannot  sell  them  ; 
their  circumstances  may  be  bad,  but  family  mansions 
must  be  maintained ;  the  fields  may  require  drainage,  the 
farm  buildings  and  houses  remodelling  and  improving, 
but  the  life  tenant  has  scarcely  a  more  durable  interest 
than  his  farmers,  if  they  happen  to  hold  under  lease. 
Hence  improvements  are  neglected,  and  agriculture 
languishes.  The  eldest  son  is  released  from  parental 
control,  since  the  estate  must  be  his  whatever  his 
conduct.  Hence  heavy  debts  contracted  in  early  life, 
expensivehabits,  and  not  unfrequently  a  future  of  penury. 
He,  it  is  true,  when  he  comes  into  possession, should  be 
able  to  sell,  but  custom  usually  steps  in  before  that 
event  happens,  and  obliges  him  to  execute  a  deed,  on 
his  majority,  which  renders  him  a  nominal  owner  like 
his  predecessor.  This  is  a  great  evil  affecting  agri- 
culture, and  tending  to  keep  land  out  of  the  market. 

The  Law  of  Transfer,  and  the  whole  subject  involved 
in  the  single  word  "title,"  as  it  affects  the  possession 
of  landed  property,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Conveyancing  may  be  remunerative  to  lawyers,  but  it 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  purchasing  small 
parcels  of  land.  The  uninitiated  may  imagine  that, 
land  being  visible  and  immovable,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  proving  ownership.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  case  in  this  country,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  most  serious  expense  when  properties  change 
owners.  Surely  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  land  of  England  is  held  in  the  possession  of  its 
rightful  owners,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  pre- 
vent a  general  confirmation  of  all  existing  ownerships, 
or  at  least  of  all  titles  which  have  been  already  proved. 
This  subject  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with  the 
preceding,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  conveyanc- 
ing is  greatly  increased  by  the  many  complicated 
"estates"  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  land.  Were 
all  estates  held  in  fee  simple,  conveyancing,  even 
as  at  present  conducted,  might  be  tolerable.  A  map  of 
the  county  with  the  owners'  names  inserted,  a  register  of 
all  purchases,  all  mortgages,  leases,  and  other  incum- 
brances, would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard,  and  an  appeal 
to  it  would  constitute  an  indefeasible  title.  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns  has  contributed  the  following  Table  {System 
of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries)  showing  the 
present  unreasonable  legal  charges  upon  small  purchases 
of  land.  The  Table  furnishes  a  general  statement  of 
actual  transactions,  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Sweet, 
barrister  (conveyancer),  to  the  Commission  for  Registra- 
tion of  Titles  (the  purchasers'  expenses  are  irrespective 
of  stamp  duty,  &c. ) : — 


Purchase 
Money. 


j£tooo 
956 
746 
600 


Purchase 
Money. 


Li°a 
230 
225 
100 


Land  held  in  Mortmain  by  corporations  is  perma- 
nently locked  up,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  available  to  the  purchaser.  The  extent  of 
land  still  held  by  the  Church,  by  colleges,  and 
corporations  is  very  great.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners report  that  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
land  which  passed  into  their  hands  belonging  to  various 
bishoprics  and  chapters,  was  estimated  at  above 
^23,000,000  ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  sees  of 
Hereford,  London,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Exeter, 
Oxford,  Chichester,  and  St.  Asaph,  nor  the  chapters 
of  Westminster,  Lincoln,  and  Ely. 

Mr.  Fowler  estimates  the  land  held  by  the  Church 
and  universities  alone  as  worth  ^50,000,000,  and  adds, 
"I  have  a  strong  impression  that  something  like  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  real  property  of  the  nation,  worth  about 
^"500,000,000,  is  practically  held  in  mortmain." 

Primogeniture,  entails,  settlements,  mortmains,  and 
difficulties  connected  with  transfer,  all  operate  in 
keeping  land  out  of  the  market,  in  discouraging  the 
outlay  of  capital,  and  retarding  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

Relations  between  Landloi  ds  and  Tenants. — These  are 
not  satisfactory,  owing  to  several  causes  which  we  must 
very  briefly  glance  at.  First,  "  insecurity  of  tenure." 
Imagine  a  manufacturer  working  under  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  and  liable  to  the  confiscation  by  this 
simple  process  of  a  very  principal  portion  of  his  capital  ! 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmer  who  is  not  a 
leaseholder.  A  longer,  say  a  two  years'  notice,  would 
do  much  to  remedy  this  defect,  and,  better  still,  leases 
of  from  20  to  40  years,  would  greatly  stimulate  the 
farmers,  and  cause  the  flow  of  capital  into  the  land. 

Another  evil  which  presses  heavily  upon  the  modern 
farmer  is  connected  with  the  intricate  character  of  his 
business.  This  obliges  him  to  employ  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  capital  in  the  soil  itself.  The  land 
must  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
expensive  fertilisers  and  food  consumed  by  live  stock 
upon  the  land  are  required.  This  extra  "fertility" 
cannot  be  readily  removed,  nor  in  the  present  condition 


of  the  law  can  its  value  be  recovered.  What  is  required 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  stating  that  when  a  tenant 
quits  there  must  be  an  equitable  adjustment  of  claims 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  secure  the 
former  against  dilapidations,  and  the  latter  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  capital  he  has  sunk  in 
improvements  not  yet  realised  by  him,  but  which  his 
successor  or  his  landlord,  will  subsequently  enjoy. 

Game  forms  another  sore  subject  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  bargain  is 
fairly  concluded  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenant 
with  respect  to  the  game.  But  the  competition  for 
farms  is  such,  that  the  landlord  may  almost  impose  any 
conditions  he  thinks  fit  and  still  command  a  tenant. 
The  proper  cultivation  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  it  becomes  a  grave  question 
whether  a  landlord  should  be  able  to  impose  any  con- 
dition upon  his  tenantry  which  seriously  injures  the 
food-supplying  power  of  his  estate.  Applying  this 
agent  to  the  Game  Laws,  we  would  ask,  If  the 
over-preservation  of  game  materially  cripples  the 
farmer,  and  therefore  restricts  the  growth  of  food,  is  it 
not  in  danger  of  becoming  a  public  nuisance  ?  Agri- 
culture has  no  doubt  thriven  of  late  years,  but  now  that 
such  important  improvements  are  taking  place  in  culti- 
vation, and  such  a  large  capital  per  acre  is  required,  it 
seems  only  fair  that  the  tenant  should  hold  his  land 
with  a  somewhat  firmer  grasp,  and  that  the  law  of 
tenancies  and  rights  of  occupiers  should  be  more  defi- 
nitely recognised  by  law. 

The  Labourer. — The  position  of  the  labourer  has 
been  confessedly  hard,  but  he  seems  in  a  fair  way  to 
better  himself.  The  labour  question  is  difficult,  since 
the  farmer  is  not,  like  the  manufacturers,  making  large 
profits.  The  cry  for  a  more  equable  distribution  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  calls  forth  some  sympathy 
when  the  capitalist  rolls  in  wealth  and  the  labourer  can 
barely  live.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
country,  for  there  the  profits  of  farming  cannot  be 
reduced  without  deflecting  capital  into  other  channels. 
If  the  farmer  has  to  pay  a  larger  wage  he  will  be  less 
keen  in  offering  high  rents  for  farms,  and  the  first 
effect  of  the  present  labourers'  movement  wilt  be  a 
diminution  in  that  almost  unnatural  demand  for  farms 
which  now  prevails,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  rents.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  well  that  the  labourer  has 
begun  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and  has  ceased 
to  depend  entirely  on  his  friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  improved  cottages,  improved  education,  and  a 
better  social  and  political  position,  will  grow  up  side 
by  side  with  a  larger  income,  and  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  object  of  popular 
commiseration. 


fame  Corresptona. 

Land  Laws. — In  "  Pinnock's  Catechism"  (p.  1632) 
it  is  stated  that  Jersey,  not  being  subject  to  English  land 
laws,  "feeds  its  population  and  exports  besides."  Now 
from  this  statement  a  reader  would  infer  that  it  imports 
no  article  of  food.  But  any  such  inference  would  be 
contrary  to  fact.  Again,  in  contrasting  the  Isle  of  Man 
with  Guernsey,  the  author  informs  his  readers  that  part 
of  the  latter  is  cliff  and  common,  from  which  one 
would  infer  that  there  is  little  or  no  cliff  and  common 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Such  inference  would  be  incorrect. 
Again,  it  is  stated,  in  praise  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
their  system,  that  land  may  let  at  ^7  an  acre.  But  in 
England,  adjoining  my  own  house,  land  lets  at  ^12'an 
acre.  What  should  we  think  of  an  author  who  brought 
forth  this  fact  as  proving  the  goodness  of  the  English 
land  laws?  For,  in  truth,  it  has  no  connection  with 
any  other  laws  than  those  universal  ones  of  political 
economy,  which  declare  that  price  depends  on  supply 
and  demand.  Small  farms  do  not  increase  in  England, 
simply  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Near 
towns,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  little  plots,  the  free- 
hold land  societies  are  ready  to  supply  the  want ;  and 
if  an  equal  demand  arose  for  arable  land,  those 
societies  would  be  equally  ready  to  supply  it.  The 
expense  of  title  is  a  mere  bugbear.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  unnecessarily  high,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Legislature  will  soon  remedy  the  evil,  but  to  sup- 
port a  theory  it  is  greatly  magnified.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  title  to  an  estate  of  500  acres,  with  the 
purchase-money — ,£20,000 — would  not  come  to  more 
than  ,£100,  which,  with  another  ^100  for  stamp  duty, 
comes  to  only  1  percent,  on  the  whole  ;  and  this  estate 
would  furnish  100  persons  with  holdings  of  5  acres 
each.  Now,  why  is  not  this  done  ?  Any  land  sur- 
veyor can  soon  supply  the  farm,  and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  carried  out  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  discuss  it. 
Why,  indeed?  The  reason  is  already  given  above — 
the  difficulty  of  finding  100  persons  able  and  willing  to 
take  small  holdings  not  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  town.   G.  S, 

Damp  Cottages.- -Our  red  bricks  absorb  much 
water,  and  transmit  it  in  winter  to  their  inner  and 
warmer  surface.  A  worker  on  silk  velvet  was  obliged 
to  leave  such  a  cottage,  both  on  account  of  her  health 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  velvet.  It  had  been  built 
about  a  year.  A  coating  of  tar,  paint,  cement,  or  even 
lime,  would  prevent  damp.  With  a  north  aspect,  even 
14  inches  of  brickwork  would  not  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood  exclude  damp,  unless  cemented,  tarred,  or 
painted,  on  the  other  side.  Lath  and  plaster  or 
weather-boarded  houses  are  much  more  dry  and  healthy 
than  the  uncovered  brick.  J,  yt  Mechi. 

A  Cow's  Daily  Ration. — I  should  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  just  one  line  of  counsel 
on  the  profitable  feeding  of  milch  cows.  My  cowman 
insists  on  a  certain  routine,  "because  he  always  has 
seen  it  done,"  an  argument  which,  in  these  days  of 
progress,  is  not  of  much  value.  Of  course  stall  feed- 
ing, at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the  rule  ;  and  I  know 
not  how  to  apportion  the  hay,  the  Mangel,  the  Beans, 
the  Oats,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  most 
milk,  at  the  least  cost.  The'  provender  costs  as 
follows  :  — 


Mangels,  i4olb.  =  i.f. 
Good  hay,  28  lb.=xr. 


1 


Oats,  12  lb.  -=is. 
j         Bran,  J  of  a  sack=i*. 

In  what  proportion,  in  the  24  hours,  should  the  above 
food  be  given,  and  how  much  for  Guernsey  (and  half 
do. )  cows  ?  I  cannot  get  grains.  Would  you  recom- 
mend any  oilcake  ?  I  do  not  know  its  price  just  now. 
Any  hints,  or  advice,  would  be  most  thankfully  received 
by  your  constant  subscriber,  but  A  Most  Ignorant 
Farmer.  [The  quantities  stated  will  fairly  feed  an 
ordinary  cow  for  four  days.  The  Mangels  ought  to 
be  distributed  over  five  days  and  the  hay  given  in  two. 
The  cow  should  produce  on  this  ration  good  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  of  milk.  If  you  want  the 
"most  milk,"  irrespective  of  quality,  give  her  more 
Mangels  and  fresh  grains,  if  you  can  get  any,  and 
give  her  daily  warm  bran  mashes  along  with  roots. 
But  the  Mangels  may  just  as  well  be  sliced  and  given 
in  that  state  ;  part  of  the  hay  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed 
with  the  bran,  and  the  rest  given  uncut.  The  feed  will 
cost  about  Sj.  a  week.  If  you  have  an  acre  or  two's 
run  of  grass  for  the  cow,  it  will  promote  health  and 
milk,  and  economy.] 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland. — 
The  half-yearly  report  of  this  Society  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  as  it  shows  that  the  support  to  be  expected 
from  a  country  so  essentially  agricultural  has  not  been 
extended.  It  was  only  reasonable  to  have  hoped  that 
with  the  rapid  strides  made  in  what  may  be  termed 
"the  science  of  agriculture,"  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
would  have  seen  the  advantage — if  even  only  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest — of  giving  a  liberal  countenance 
to  a  society  so  conducive  to  their  prosperity,  and  which 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  an  almost  national  patronage.  It 
may  be  that  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances 
incidental  to  the  dearness  in  the  market,  the  cost  of 
keening  stock,  the  partial  failure  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  gloomy  prospects  caused  by  the  never-ceasing  rain, 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  If  this  be  so,  the  crisis 
will  probably  be  of  short  duration,  and  when  pros- 
perity returns  a  reaction  may  set  in  in  favour  of  this 
society's  funds.  As  it  is  the  committee  have  adopted 
the  only  practical  and  consistent  course  open  to 
them, — that  of  bringing  their  expenditure  within 
the  compass  of  their  means.  We  gather  from  the 
report  that  for  some  time  past  "the  services  of  the 
analyst  have  been  sought  for  to  a  limited  extent." 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  beyond  doubt  the  system 
of  adulteration  largely  prevails,  and  it  is  only  a  few  days 
ago  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Adulteration  Society 
in  Dublin,  it  was  resolved  to  take  proceedings  in  a  case 
of  guano  adulteration  in  the  county  Mayo,  in  which 
the  stuff  brought  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cameron  was 
sold  at  .£15  per  ton,  and  not  worth  ,£5.  And  this,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  only  a  representative  case.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Royal  Society,  by  way  of  retrenchment, 
are  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an 
analyst,  whereby  .£100  a  year  will  be  saved  ;  the  hall 
porter  is  to  receive  £\o  annually  instead  of  £zd  ;  and 
the  office  of  accountant  is  to  be  merged  with  that  of 
secretary.  The  report  refers  to  one  subject  of  com- 
plaint for  which  the  public  were  not  prepared.  The 
Council  has  ascertained  that  "  dissatisfaction  has 
existed  among  the  exhibitors  of  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  among  exhibitors 
of  stock,  by  reason  of  the  prominent  attraction  of  the 
display  of  horses  in  the  jumping  ground."  This  is 
virtually  a  complaint  that  exhibitors  are  injured  by 
public  attention  being  unduly  diverted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  first-class  horses.  It  is  true  that  great  interest 
invariably  attaches  to  the  display  of  horses  in  the 
jumping  ground,  adding  largely  to  the  Society's 
receipts,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  if  the 
jumping  were  discontinued,  the  contemplation  of 
implements  and  machinery  would  be  sufficient  to 
attract  the  numbers  who  now  attend  those  shows.  The 
Council  have  prudently  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to 
a  committee,  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  exhibition 
in  the  ensuing  year.  Viscount  Lismore  was  elected 
President  for  1S73.    G.  H.  Page,  Belfast. 

Clear    Water-ways    and    Unblocked    Drains 

have  this  wet  season  an  unusual  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion. Amid  a  rapid  growth  of  weeds,  grasses,  or 
bushes,  how  soon  the  mouths  of  our  drains  become 
lost  to  view  and,  too  often,  to  memory.  Among  all 
the  stringent  covenants  in  leases,  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  one  insisting  on  a  periodical  examination  and 
maintenance  of  drain  mouths  and  watercourses.  This 
indicates  that  land-draining  was  not  in  former  times 
"the  order  of  the  day."  In  our  tortuous  ditches  and 
watercourses,  how  soon  and  how  easily  are  mouths  of 


drains  blocked.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  stoppage 
of  a  single  drain  may  head  back  water  for  a  mile  or 
more,  for  by  pressing  on  one  globule  of  water  that  pres- 
sure or  obstruction  is  at  once  multiplied  over  an 
immense  area,  as  is  shown  by  our  hydraulic  machines. 
There  must  be  an  unusual  quantity  and  pressure  of 
water  on  the  soil,  for  my  great  spring  drain  discharges 
at  its  mouth  larger  quantities  of  white  sand  than  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  to  issue  from  it.  What  will  be  the  con- 
dition of  our  extensive  area  of  undrained  soils  when  the 
dry  weather  comes  ?  They  will  be  full  to  the  brim. 
7.  J.  Mechi,  December  23. 

Farm  Book  Keeping. — I  am  glad  to  see  such  an 
important  subject  as  the  above  touched  upon  in  your 
issue  of  the  7thinst.,  in  a  letter  from  a  Suffolk  farmer 
to  Mr.  Mechi.  I  have  often  wondered  why  farmers 
should  be  the  only  men  in  business  who  manage  their 
affairs  without  the  aid  of  books,  and  who  trust 
entirely  to  their  bank-book  for  the  information 
they  require,  which  after  all  shows  them  only 
their  cash  balance.  There  are  many  farmers 
of  the  old  school  who  never  kept  a  book,  and  who 
never  will,  and  who  will  tell  you  that  the  plan  has 
suited  them  and  their  fathers  before  them,  and  they 
see  no  need  of  books ;  but  these  men,  though  numerous 
(and  may  they  long  live,  for,  after  all,  they  possess 
such  a  valuable  fund  of  practical  knowledge  that  serves 
to  keep  in  check  to  some  extent  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge which  is  so  plentiful  at  the  present  time),  are 
becoming  "things  of  the  past;"  and  younger  men, 
and  men  also  of  a  different  type,  who  run  more  with 
the  times,  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  books,  but 
who,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  cannot, 
after  struggling  through  the  year  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  their  expenditure  and  receipts,  make  out 
their  balance-sheets,  and  are  consequently  still  in  the 
dark.  The  consequence  of  this  is  too  often  to  relax 
their  efforts  and  give  up,  seeing  that  they  are  no 
forwarder  than  when  they  commenced.  This  should 
not  be  the  case,  as  if  the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the 
year  are  accurately  kept  they  hold  the  necessary 
material,  and  only  require  a  yearly  valuation  of  their 
live  and  dead  stock,  and  tillages,  to  draw  or  have 
drawn  for  them  the  all-important  balance-sheet.  I 
have  made  this  subject  my  special  study,  and  have  the 
accounts  of  several  farms  to  audit,  and  the  balance- 
sheets  to  produce,  and  am  able  to  vouch  for  the  great 
satisfaction  which  they  give  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  see  this  subject  discussed 
in  your  valuable  paper,  knowing  by  experience  the 
great  necessity  which  exists  for  a  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  "agricultural 
improvement "  is  occupying  so  great  a  share  of  public 
attention.  And  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
many  farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  us  such 
interesting  figures  as  Mr.  Mechi's  friend  from  Suffolk. 
A  Subscriber, 


all  alive  at  present,  will  begin  to  erect  distilleries  in  no 
time,  and  St.  Louis  will  be  no  loser  by  becoming  a  great 
central  place  for  spirits,  and  the  farmers  will  find  their 
pigs  get  on  very  well  on  husks  too. 

Now  there  is  no  way  out,  except  one  :  sell  your  land 
to  the  Jews  for  the  fare  over  to  America,  and  there 
go  on  distilling.  The  Emperor  will  not  be  long  in 
coming  after,  as  the  Jews  will  soon  be  about  forming  a 
new  dynasty.  Casker  &  Co.— the  "Co."  being 
Rothschild,  Bleichroeder  &  Stroupberg— toss  up  for 
the  crown  every  morning,  and  he  who  gets  it  will 
have  the  privilege  of  invisibly  presiding  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  making  a  good  stroke. 

The  rinderpest  is  coming  on  again  with  fearful 
strides  from  the  East.  It  rages  around  Ragusa  in 
Lower  Austria,  near  Bruex  in  Bohemia  ;  and  near 
Gorz  in  Gargaro,  La  Gorge,  and  Cromburg,  but  few 
cattle  have  been  spared.  Thus,  the  frontier  of 
Saxony  has  been  reached,  and  the  necessary  precau- 
tions are  being  taken.     O.  Beta. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

IV IN  FRITH. 
The  Best  Mode  of  Disposing  of  the  Straw  on   the 
Farm. —  Mr.     W.    Longman     read     the     following 
paper : — 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Berlin. — Agricultural  News:  Distilleries  in  Diffi- 
culties. —  The  United  States,  together  with  Ger- 
many, are  going  to  abolish  the  export  duty  on  spirits. 
Now  this  is  not  neighbourly  in  a  certain  sense  of  the 
word.  The  subsistence  of  agriculturists  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Germany  depends  upon  their  being 
able  to  sell  spirits.  Not  because  the  distilleries  pay 
— they  are  far  from  being  very  profitable  even  now, 
when  the  North-American  spirits  do  not  compete  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian  markets — but  there  is  a 
certain  "  vicious  circle,"  which  makes  distilleries  never- 
theless a  necessity.  Potatos  are  the  crop  best  adapted 
to  our  short  summer  and  low  average  of  temperature  ; 
they  yield  spirits,  and  spirits  is  cash.  Wool  being  out 
of  the  question,  now  that  Brazil,  Australia,  and  Africa 
have  been  stepping  in,  and  Beetroots  are  demand- 
ing a  deep  and  rich  soil,  Potatos  are  the  only  thing 
to  get  ready  money  by,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
up  the  rational  course  of  agriculture,  viz.,  the  rotation 
of  crops.  Besides,  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  poor 
food  though  it  be  of  itself,  is  a  capital  condiment  for 
cattle,  if  there  is  something  good  to  add.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  farmers  in  remote  corners  who  keep 
up  a  distillery  only  in  order  to  have  a  cheap  food 
for  their  cattle.  I,  for  myself,  can  but  add,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  cheap  at  all,  as  it  wastes  the  beasts 
in  a  few  years  ;  being  hot,  sour,  and  sometimes  even 
coppery  from  the  retort,  cattle  soon  lose  their  teeth, 
and,  swelling  like  bladders,  as  Falstaff  did  from  sighs 
and  sorrows,  lose  their  spirit  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  what  are  all  these  poor  impoverished  farmers 
to  do  when  their  American  neighbours  begin  to  com- 
pete in  spirits,  and  when  all  their  dear  distilling  appa- 
ratus, machines,  boilers,  buildings,  become  useless  ? 
Happy  thought :  Make  wine  and  best  brandy  in  them, 
as  the  Italians  and  French  did  (the  English  are  out  of 
the  question)  ;  then  they  will  not  have  to  rebuy  these 
things  for  twenty  times  the  money,  as  no  doubt  they  do 
at  present. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when,  likewise,  the  duty  had  been 
temporarily  relieved  in  America,  Hamburg  was  chock 
full  of  German  spirits,  and  no  trade  was  to  be  done. 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  sent  orders  to  New 
Orleans,  and  English  distillers  went  to  New  York.  At 
present  things  are  even  more  critical.  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  all  along  the 
Father  of  Rivers,  rich  in  Maize  at  nearly  no  price,  and 


The  subject  which  I  am  engaged  to  present  to  your 
notice  is  one  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  for  no  other  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  so 
much  influence  on  his  profits.  The  straw  contains  the 
material  of  the  dung-heap  ;  it  has  value  also  as  fodder, 
as  a  fodder  where  cattle  are  penned  in  yards.  To  con- 
sume straw  alone  is  a  kind  of  management  which  has 
no  advocate  among  good  practical  agriculturists  of  the 
present  day  ;  yet  it  is  a  practice  we  sometimes  still  see 
pursued.  I  think  an  enquiry  into  the  value  of  straw 
as  food  and  manure  cannot  fail  to  convince  every 
reasonable  man  that  this  practice  is  in  every  way  un 
profitable.  As  to  other  various  ways  of  consuming 
straw,  it  depends  more  or  less  on  the  kind  of  farm,  and 
consequently  on  the  quantity  of  winter  food  which  it  is 
profitable  to  grow,  than  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
straw  itself,  which  of  the  various  methods  it  is  best  to 
pursue.  It  is  a  practice  in  some  counties  where  there 
are  occupiers  of  strong  land  farms,  and  they  cannot 
conveniently  raise  root  crops  or  provide  hay  for  winter 
food,  to  tread  down  as  much  as  possible  of  the  straw 
with  cattle  fed  on  green  food  in  the  summer. 

I  should  recommend,  where  there  are  badly  con- 
structed yards,  and  where  the  water  is  not  carried  from 
the  buildings  by  means  of  spouting,  that  a  portion  of 
the  straw  which  is  not  required  for  feeding  purposes 
may  be  carried  on  the  two  years'  lay  on  our  hill  farms, 
where  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle 
kept  to  consume  it  in  the  yards.  It  is  most  essential 
that  yards  should  be  well  sheltered,  not  only  for  pre- 
serving the  manure,  but  also  for  the  well-doing  of  the 
cattle  that  are  fed  in  them,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
mistake  in  allowing  cattle  to  be  too  much  exposed  to 
the  cold  winds  in  winter.  In  many  instances  the 
2-year-old  sheep  are  fed  with  Clovers,  in  which  instance 
the  straw  would  soon  become  rotten  and  mix  with  the 
soil;  but  where  there  is  a  larger  number  of  cattle  to  be 
fed,  the  food  given  them  produces  no  profit  to  the 
farmer  unless  they  either  grow  in  size,  lay  on  fat,  or 
produce  milk,  and  manure  is  of  no  value  unless  it 
repairs  the  fertility  of  which  the  corn  crops  exhaust  the 
soil.  We  know  very  well  that  if  the  whole  produce  is 
carried  off,  the  land  is  quickly  exhausted  of  its  fertility ; 
but  if  the  whole  produce  is  left  in  the  soil,  as  when  crops 
are  ploughed  in,  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  greatly 
augmented.  Then  we  know  that  if  the  corn  of  the 
crop  be  taken  away  and  all  else  returned  to  the  land, 
yet  the  soil  will  lose  in  fertile  power.  But  if  the  whole 
crop  be  consumed  by  cattle  feeding  on  the  ground  the 
land  improves,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  when 
the  crop  is  wholly  ploughed  into  the  ground.  On  the 
average  of  good  fair  land,  if  one  crop  be  consumed 
with  cattle  and  the  whole  of  the  manure  of  that  and  the 
straw  of  the  succeeding  corn  crops  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  the  land  will  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  equable 
fertility. 

Straw  varies  much  in  its  feeding  qualities,  and  do  I 
not  think  anything  satisfactory  can  be  gathered  respect- 
ing the  nutritive  properties  of  straw  from  the  experience 
of  merely  practical  farmers.  Its  value  depends  of  course 
on  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  digestible  matter 
which  it  contains,  and  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
well-conducted  experiments,  guided  by  science.  There 
is  a  Table  published  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  shous 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different  articles  of  cattle 
food  ;  I  have  only  taken  a  few  notes  that  apply  more 
immediately  to  our  subject.  Hay  is  adopted  as  the 
sUndard,  and  the  Table  shows  how  much  of  other  kinds 
of  food  is  equal  to  100  lb.  of  hay.  According  to  this 
Table  it  takes  442  lb.  of  rye  straw,  374  of  wheat,  195 
of  oats,  159  of  vetch,  153  of  peas,  140  of  beans  to  be 
equal  to  100  lb.  of  hay.  Therefore  we  see  that  the 
straw  of  different  crops  varies  considerably  in  its  nutri- 
tive properties,  showing  we  should  only  use  those  kinds 
which  would  keep  cattle  in  a  thriving  condition.  In 
some  seasons  these  are  of  equal  value  with  hay,  but  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  cutting  chaff  for 
bullocks  to  know  whether  or  not  the  various  kinds  of 
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straw  used  for  fodder  should  be  cut.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  coarser  kinds  should,  as  they  contain  much  that 
is  needful  for  a  growing  beast,  and  they  should  be  con- 
sumed as  fodder.  But  the  straw  of  white  crops  (though 
in  some  seasons  it  is  much  better  than  in  others)  is 
never  so  rich  in  soluble  substances  as  to  make  cattle 
grow. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  straw  of  white  crops 
enough  nourishment  to  maintain  cattle  in  health  and 
vigour,  much  less  in  a  state  of  profitable  growth.  We 
give  our  cattle  food  in  order  that  we  may  increase  their 
value,  and  whatever  food  we  give  without  producing 
some  return,  either  in  increased  size  or  fatness,  or  in 
milk,  is  entirely  wasted.  There  is  thus  a  necessity  for 
mixingvviththe  straw  somefood  of  a  more  nutritious  kind 
if  we  would  reap  a  profit  from  the  stock  that  consume 
it.  This  it  is  the  practice  of  all  .good  farmers  to  do. 
Its  value  as  an  article  of  food  is  absolutely  nothing  of 
itself,  for  cattle  living  on  it  will  not  yield  any  return. 
The  question  is  whether  we  can  extract  from  it  a  profit- 
able diet  by  mixing  it  with  other  substances,  and 
whether  it  does  not  lose  more  in  value  as  manure  than 
we  gain  by  consuming  it  as  fodder.  If  we  mix  it  with 
a  large  quantity  of  nutritious  articles,  the  woody  fibre 
of  the  straw  will  not  be  digested.  It  will  pass  away  in 
excrements,  and  the  animal  will  be  supported  wholly 
by  the  better  food  and  the  soluble  part  of  the  straw.  It 
is  useless,  therefore,  to  give  straw  to  feeding  beasts.  It 
must  be  used  with  a  sparing  quantity  of  other  and  better 
food,  and  consumed  by  growing  cattle.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  consumed  as  fodder  at 
a  profit. 

If  we  look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  value  of  the 
straw  in  the  manure-heap,  we  shall  see  the  same 
necessity  of  mixing  it  with  other  food,  if  the  manure  is 
to  be  capable  of  repairing  the  waste  which  corn  crops 
occasion.  Nothing  can  come  out  of  straw  but  what  is 
in  it,  and  as  it  contains  but  little  nitrogen,  the  dung- 
heap  made  from  cattle  feeding  wholly  on  straw  would 
be  comparatively  of  no  value.  It  must  be  clearly 
wrong,  unless  we  preserve  the  urine  in  tanks,  to  use 
straw  as  fodder  which  can  be  used  as  Utter  for  animals 
feeding  on  good  and  rich  provender  ;  but  if  we  consume 
the  whole  of  the  straw  as  fodder,  and  collect  the  manure 
of  the  cattle  in  tanks,  we  have  precisely  the  same 
ingredients  in  the  liquid  manure  as  we  should  have  had 
in  the  solid  dung-heap,  except  only  that  portion  of 
soluble  matter  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  straw 
by  cattle.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  use  of 
urine  in  tanks  is,  whether  the  value  of  the  straw  as  food 
is  enough  to  repay  the  expense  of  collecting  the  urine 
in  this  manner.  Instead  of  our  common  method  of 
wetting  the  litter  with  it,  there  are  other  reasons  given 
for  preferring  the  plan  of  tanks.  It  has  been  thought 
the  ammonia  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  urine  is 
dissipated  in  the  dung-heap,  and  preserved  by  means  of 
tanks  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  dung-heap, 
well  managed,  does  not  preserve  the  ammonia  as  well 
as  the  other  plan.  Sprengel  shows  that  unless  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the  urine  in  tanks,  the 
ammonia  is  partly  wasted  ;  and  he  gives  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  the  mixed  mass  of  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  contained  in  the  dung-heap,  the  vegetable 
matter  in  decaying  forms  an  acid  humic,  which  .is 
capable  of  fixing  the  ammonia  formed  by  the  animal 
substances.  Dr.  Voelcker  tells  us  that  it  is  much  more 
by  the  washing  of  rain-water  than  by  the  escape  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  fermentation  that  manure  suffers 
loss,  and  that  no  better  plan  exists  of  applying  dung  to 
the  land  than  spreading  it  over  the  surface  as  soon  as 
made,  whether  it  be  ploughed  in  or  not.  When  freshly 
made  it  contains  but  little  matter  capable  of  losing  by 
exposure  or  by  washing,  but  this  loss  becomes  possible 
and  actual  as  it  rots  in  heap  together.  I  should 
recommend  yards  to  be  cleaned  as  often  as  possible,  for 
I  believe  dung  carried  on  land  when  fresh  made  to  do 
much  more  good  than  after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  large  quantities. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  Randall  said  if  ever  there  was  a  season  when  it 
was  of  importance  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  straw  it 
was  the  present.  He  would  first  observe  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  several  years  past  of  growing 
Mangel,  and  of  putting  a  certain  quantity  back  to  feed 
the  dairy  cows  in  the  bartons,  and  he  found  the  practice 
answer  exceedingly  well.  The  beasts  were  brought  into 
much  better  condition  than  without  it.  He  thought  if  the 
feed  of  beasts  were  confined  entirely  to  straw  it  would  be 
a  mistake,  as  they  would  be  thereby  kept  in  a  poor  con- 
dition in  the  spring,  and  the  manure  made  from  them 
was  of  little  value.  This  year  he  was  in  the  same 
position  as  he  dared  say  many  of  his  friends  were— he 
had  a  quantity  of  corn,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
straw  was  of  no  value  at  all,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
corn  was  not  much  better.  Then  came  a  point  to  which 
he  had  given  great  consideration— what  to  do  with  the 
straw.  He  had  come  to  the  determination  to  thresh  out 
the  straw,  and  keep  sheep,  carrying  away  the  surplus 
Swedes  which  he  could  afford  to  take  off  the  land,  for  he 
was  pleased  to  say  he  had  a  decent  crop  this  year.  If 
he  used  the  straw  to  be  trodden  in  by  the  sheep,  he  should 
be  turning  the  straw  into  the  best  manure  possible.  He 
had  adopted  this  resolution  for  the  reason  that  the  straw 
for  feeding  purposes  was  of  no  good  at  all.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Whitcombe,  had  been  in  the  habit  for 
years  past  of  taking  in  beasts  to  keep.  His  system  was 
to  charge  nothing  for  straw  to  those  who  sent  their  beasts 
to  him,  but  to  insist  on  4  lb.  of  cake  daily  for  each 
bullock.  He  (Mr.  Randall)  thought  that  was  a  wise  and 
judicious  method  for  getting  rid  of  the  straw.     He  did 


not  clearly  hear  some  of  Mr.  Longman's  observations  as 
to  carrying  out  the  straw  upon  the  lay  ground  ;  it  was 
certainly  not  a  bad  system.  If  they  had  a  quantity  of 
straw  lying  about  it  sometimes  answered  a  good  purpose. 
He  had  seen  some  very  good  crops  raised  from  straw 
being  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  sheep  turned  upon 
it  in  the  fold.  So  far  as  possible  they  should  turn  the 
straw  into  manure  by  means  of  the  still  fold,  but  it  was 
preferable  to  do  it  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  J.  Sly  had  always  found  a  use  for  his  straw,  and 
never  had  any  wasted  or  put  about.  It  was  always  con- 
sumed by  the  cattle,  but  without  giving  them  some  feed 
with  it,  it  was  of  little  value.  He  never  allowed  the  cows 
to  go  into  the  yard  without  having  Mangel,  Swedes,  or 
cake  all  the  time  they  were  there.  Occasionally  he  turned 
them  out  to  grass,  and  when  they  came  back  they  brought 
something  to  the  straw,  which  was  thus  made  useful.  It 
required  them  to  be  very  particular  in  preserving  their 
straw  ;  it  was  quite  as  important  to  know  the  right  way 
to  preserve  straw  as  it  was  to  know  the  proper  mode  of 
securing  hay.  It  must  not  lie  about  in  the  wet,  for  if  the 
wet  penetrated  it  there  was  a  loss  of  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently a  loss  of  the  profit  they  would  get  from  the  straw 
as  manure.  If  he  had  any  straw  he  made  it  into  a  rick, 
and  thought  as  much  of  it  as  he  did  of  the  best  hay.  He 
always  found  that  straw,  if  preserved  well,  was  doubly  as 
valuable  as  if  it  laid  about.  If  things  were  taken  care  of 
in  their  infancy,  when  the  sap  was  in  them,  they  always 
turned  to  use.  He  tied  his  Oats  in  sheaves  without 
threshing  them,  and  cut  them  up  into  chaff,  which 
he  gave  to  the  horses  and  dairy  cows  when  required,  and 
he  found  the  manure  was  doubly  as  good  as  if  they  were 
fed  on  straw  alone.  If  any  one  had  seen  the  farm  he 
occupied  20  years  ago,  and  looked  at  it  now,  they  would 
observe  some  improvement  in  it.  The  soil  before  he  acted 
in  the  way  he  had  mentioned  was  very  stubbly,  and  clung 
together  when  it  was  turned  up.  After  using  the  manure 
and  preserved  straw  the  soil,  when  turned  up,  craoked 
abroad  like  mould,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  dressing 
the  farm  ;  whereas,  when  he  first  took  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  the  horses  over  it  three  or  four  times,  and  the 
furrows  were  made  over  and  over  again.  He  had  to 
thank  his  mill  for  some  of  the  benefit,  for  he  kept  roo  pigs, 
which  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  straw  ;  but  he  never 
used  any  for  them  unless  what  the  cows  had  laid  upon. 
He  had  been  rewarded  by  what  he  had  done,  and  he 
hoped  his  landlord  would  also  be  rewarded  hereafter.  The 
land  was  much  better  than  when  he  entered  on  it,  and 
having  been  so  long  on  it,  he  deserved  to  live  still  longer 
and  improve  it  more.  He  had  made  it  better,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  days  he  hoped  his  landlord  would  reap  benefit 
from  it.  He  advised  them  all  to  take  care  of  the  straw  as 
much  as  they  did  of  the  hay.  As  to  root  crops,  they  grew 
plenty  of  them  by  using  artificial  manure  with  farm 
manure,  and  the  former  was  not  half  so  beneficial  without 
manure  made  from  straw.  He  gave  his  horses  about  a 
bushel  of  Oats  per  week ;  as  to  the  straw,  he  never 
measured  it,  but  there  was  none  wasted. 

The  Chairman  said  whatever  straw  they  grew  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  land,  and  it  was  of  consequence  to  know 
the  best  mode  of  returning  it,  so  that  it  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  next  crop.  Mr.  Sly  had  observed  that  it  was  as 
important  to  preserve  straw  as  it  was  hay,  as  they  had  to  fall 
back  on  straw  to  a  certain  extent  as  food  for  stock  ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  it  did  not  form  the  most  fattening 
nourishment,  it  would  keep  them  alive.  It  was  very  easy 
in  these  days  of  cotton  and  linseed  cakes  to  supply  the 
fattening  properties  in  which  straw  was  deficient.  He 
believed  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  pro- 
ducing this  additional  fattening  principle  was  returned  in 
the  shape  of  the  additional  value  of  the  manure  derived 
from  straw.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country  there  was  not  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  straw.  He  himself — and  he  ventured  to  say  he  was 
not  the  only  one — had  seen  the  straw  lying  about  year  by 
year  of  no  value  at  all,  and  possibly  it  was  thrown  away. 
This  might  be  obviated  by  early  care.  As  soon  after  the 
straw  was  taken  from  under  thatch  to  be  threshed,  the 
sooner  it  was  put  again  under  cover  the  better.  It  would 
be  consolidated  and  kept  dry,  for  doubtless  it  contained  a 
certain  amount  of  nutritious  matter,  and  the  more  it  was 
wetted  the  more  of  this  was  lost.  Therefore,  in  his  opinion 
it  was  an  object  sufficiently  worthy  of  their  earnest 
care  to  secure  it  from  air  and  rain.  In  these  days  of  arti- 
ficial feeding  he  was  certain  it  was  not  to  their  benefit  to 
neglect  the  advantages  of  what  is  produced  upon  the  land 
in  the  shape  of  straw.  They  ought  to  consider  how  they 
could  augment  its  advantages  by  mixing  it  with  those 
condiments  so  easily  attained  in  food,  and  increasing  the 
value  of  the  manure  which  is  the  residuum.  On  this  con- 
sideration, therefore,  the  point  was  of  so  much  interest, 
and  so  deserving  their  attention.  He  thought  they  should 
be  thankful  to  Mr.  Longman  for  bringing  the  subject 
forward,  and  also  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  afforded 
them  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  utilisation  of 
straw  on  their  farms,  and  for  showing  how  the  most 
valuable  use  might  be  made  of  the  straw  which  is  allowed 
to  lie  about  in  a  neglected  manner  in  many  places.  No 
doubt  straw  in  its  crude  state  possessed  a  certain  value,  as 
Mr.  Longman  had  remarked,  if  only  trodden  in.  It  was 
of  great  use  as  a  raw  material,  but  he  thought  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  nutritious  material  in  the  straw  which 
might  be  taken  out  by  the  stock  ;  and  by  supplying 
phosphates  in  the  shape  of  artificial  food,  they  would  not 
only  replace  it  in  the  form  of  manure,  but  they  would  take 
out  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  by  adding  to  it  cake  and 
those  oily  substances  which  assist  digestion  of  the  straw, 
and  render  it  still  more  nutritious  as  food,  and  more 
valuable  as  manure  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Longman  wished  to  answer  the  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Randall.  He  said  that  the  surplus  straw  should  be 
put  into  the  sheepfold.  He  (Mr.  Longman)  thought  the 
plan  a  very  good  one,  but  where  he  recommended  the 
application  of  straw  to  Clover  lays  was  upon  farms  that 
did  not  keep  a  large  amount  of  cattle.  But  in  cases 
where  a  considerable  number  were  kept,  it  might  be 
trodden  in  with  advantage. 

The  President  wished  to  add  something  to  what  he 
had  previously  said.    A  remark  had  been  made  on  the 


different  circumstances  of  those  who  occupy  dairy  farms, 
and  those  who  farm  purely  corn  land.  The  dairy  farmer 
had  many  advantages  for  disposing  of  his  surplus  straw 
which  others  had  not,  and  thence  came  the  "tug  of  war." 
He  might  be  allowed  to  quote  what  Mr.  Randall  said 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  plan  was  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  as  he  got  his  straw  consumed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cake.  The  cake  made  an  excellent  equivalent 
tor  the  quantity  of  straw  consumed.  It  was  possible  a  man 
might  not  always  be  able  to  find  customers  for  his  straw, 
But  if  Mr.  Cooper  found  the  system  answer,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  in  other  cases.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Randall  that  where  it  could  be  done  with 
cattle  it  could  be  done  with  sheep.  If  they  could  increase 
the  value  of  the  straw  by  feeding  it  and  treading  it  in,  and 
thus  obtaining  ammonia,  it  was  certainly  preferable  to 
throwing  it  on  the  land  unconsumed  and  unused. 


LA  VENHA  M, 


Papers  Read  at  Farmer?  Clubs  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Soil. — Mr.  Baker  said  : — 

The  members  of  this  Club  and  of  others  in  this 
county,  have  been  favoured  with  papers  on  various 
subjects  during  the  past  year,  and  in  some  of  them  ideas 
have  been  advanced  in  which  many  of  us  are  interested, 
although  we  do  not  all  coincide  with  some  of  the  views 
set  forth  in  them.  I  allude  to  those  of  Mr.  Mechi  and 
Mr.  Fish,  the  former  being  read  at  the  Framlingham 
Farmers'  Club,  in  December,  1869,  and  the  latter  at 
Lavenham,  in  January  last.  I  think  observations  may 
well  be  made  upon  these  papers  which  will  lead  to 
practical  discussion  ;  for  it  is  not  always  a  good  policy 
to  "arrive  prematurely  at  a  settled  conclusion  on  all 
papers  read  at  Farmers'  Clubs,  seeing  that  many  of  them 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  and  refer  to  subjects 
of  too  great  intricacy  to  be  properly  considered  and 
dealt  with  in  an  impromptu  and  offhand  manner. 
Referring  chiefly  to  the  views  expressed  as  to  deep  and 
shallow  cultivation,  I  shall,  in  as  few  remarks  as  pos- 
sible, endeavour  to  convey  opinions  founded  on  my  own 
observations,  with  due  regard  to  the  views  of  the  two 
gentlemen  named.  I  shall  first  refer  to  some  of  the 
views  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fish,  which  are  to  my  mind 
fanciful,  and  the  deductions  therefrom  rather  far-fetched. 
A  comparison  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Fish  between  cultivating 
the  soil  upon  the  surface,  and  the  working  of  a  coal 
mine.  He  says,  "  Supposing  you  purchase  a  coal 
mine  with  fixe  or  six  seams  of  good  coal  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  and  you  could  only  be  persuaded  to  work 
the  upper  seam  !  But  this  is  what  virtually  thousands 
of  cultivators  are  doing.  Year  after  year  they  go  on 
scratching  the  surface  to  the  same  depth.  They  seem 
positively  afraid  of  a  'god-pan'  that  has  slumbered  for 
ages  at  the  bottom  of  their  furrows."  We  will  first  take 
the  coal  argument,  which  may  be  high-sounding,  but  is 
not  a  sound  comparison,  nor  in  any  wise  identical. 
The  second  to  the  sixth  seam  of  coal  being  all  equally 
good,  when  the  first  is  used  up  it  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  very  simple  not  to  use  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  if  equally  as  good  as  the  first.  No  man  who 
knows  anything  of  the  soil  of  this  county  will  admit 
that  below  six  or  twelve  inches  of  the  surface-soil  there 
are  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  twelve  inches  as  good  as 
the  first;  for,  although  affording  a  basis,  more  or  less 
good  or  bad,  for  the  cultivated  or  surface  soil,  it  is  not 
like  the  top  soil,  which  has  been  for  ages  exposed  and 
acted  upon  by  vegetation,  and  has  become  what  it  is, 
deriving  its  capacity  for  fertility  from  vegetable  decom- 
position therein.  As  to  the  subsoil  and  its  value,  any 
man  who  has  cultivated  land  for  some  years  may  find 
proofs  within  his  own  experience  that  it  is  far  better 
that  the  first  six  to  twelve  inches  should  be  well  stirred 
up  before  going  to  that  which  is  naturally  barren.  Mr. 
Fish  does  not  like  the  bottom  of  the  furrow-slice,  and 
he,  in  common  with  many,  names  it  the  pan,  but,  in 
order  to  be  a  little  more  emphatic,  he  calls  it  the  "god- 
pan."  Well,  to  my  mind,  this  so-called  pan,  or  bottom 
of  the  furrow-slice,  is  but  a  bugbear  to  some  of  our 
agricultural  instructors  of  the  present  day.  Both  Mr. 
Fish  and  Mr.  Mechi  seem  to  be  bothered  as  to  how 
this  poor  pan  is  to  be  broken  through,  except  by 
artificial  means.  But  let  me  say  that  there  are 
influences  which  often  do  break  the  tenacity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow-slice  as  efficiently,  and  I  think, 
for  most  agricultural^  purposes,  quite  as  beneficially  as 
can  be  done  by  some  of  the  prodigal,  expensive  recom- 
mendations of  those  gentlemen.  Atmospheric  changes 
from  moisture  to  the  frost  of  severe  winter,  sometimes 
a  summer's  drought  of  a  lasting  character,  will  pene- 
trate to  a  depth  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  frost  shivers  to  pieces  the  chalkstone  of  our  fields  : 
it  lifts  and  disintegrates  the  bottom  of  the  furrow-slice 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  Such  droughts  as  those  of 
1S68  and  1S70  carry  disintegration  down,  I  believe,  to 
a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches.  It  may  be 
that  on  land  which  has  never  been  ploughed  more  than 
six  to  eight  inches,  it  is  found,  after  sufficient  rainfall, 
to  have,  as  ploughmen  say,  no  bottom  :  the  pan  is 
nowhere,  and  the  plough  may  go  in  up  to  the  beam, 
but  it  will  duly  turn  up  a  friable  and  pulverised  soil, 
where  the  roots  of  plants  can  ramificate  (especially 
cereals)  quite  as  well  as  if  broken  up  in  billets  by  some 
artificial  process,  at  heavy  cost,  with  but  slight  prospect 
of  being  speedily  repaid.  Another  consideration 
should  not  be  overlooked.  When  any  one  purposes 
subsoil  cultivation — and  it  is  one  which  must  be 
familiar  with  all  who  have  been  obliged  to  take  away 
the  top  soil  for  the  filling  up  of  a  ditch,  pond,  or  pit 
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whether  it  be  clay  or  gravel— we  all  know  the  approach 
to  sterility  on  the  sides  of  such  places.  But  to  my 
mind  there  is  yet  another  test,  and  to  me  it  appears  a 
sound  one,  with  which  most  farmers,  especially  of  heavy 
land,  are  acquainted,  viz.,  the  moving  of  the  surface 
and  subsoil,  it  may  be  3  or  4  feet  deep,  for  our  land 
drains.  Here  the  subsoil  is  turned  out  and  filled  in, 
and  the  surface  soil  put  back  on  to  it  again ;  but  I  must 
say,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I  never  saw  cereal  or 
any  of  the  crops  any  better  upon  the  deep  subsoiled 
land  in  any  drain  across  the  field  than  on  each  side  of 
it  where  the  subsoil  has  not  been  artificially  disturbed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  for  a  few  years  lighter 
than  on  the  undisturbed  un-subsoiled  land.  Mr.  Mechi 
could  tell  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Framlingham,  in  1S69, 
how  to  spend  their  money,  but  he  did  not  show  so 
plainly  how  to  get  it  back  again.  He  said  :  "  If  I  am 
asked  how  I  would  employ  additional  capital,  I  reply 
that  our  subsoil  immediately  below  the  ploughed  land 
is  now  a  mass  of  undisturbed  poverty,  unaerated,  un- 
matured, and  unfit  for  the  roots  of  plants.  We  dare 
not,  in  its  present  unwholesome  state,  bring  it  to  the 
surface  and  bury  our  top-soil ;  we  should,  therefore, 
uncover  the  subsoil  by  ridging  or  ploughing  together 
the  top-soil  and  incorporate  with  the  subsoil  an 
immense  quantity  of  rich  manure."  I  say,  cultivate 
the  top  and  vegetable  soil  first,  and  you  will  find  as 
much  as  you  can  well  impregnate  with  manurial  aids 
fairly  available  for  the  purpose.  A  brewer  would  not 
think  of  using  much  malt  with  bad  water,  and  mixing 
good  soil  with  bad  is  something  like  mixing  good  wine 
with  that  which  is  raw  and  stale  ;  the  former  is  not 
palatable  to  the  roots  of  our  crops,  nor  the  latter  agree- 
able to  our  tastes.  Substrata  and  subsoiling  on  a  small 
scale  are  nothing  new  to  any  observer  ;  we  have  seen 
it  in  gravel,  in  clay,  and  in  stone-pits  long  ago  ;  and 
some  of  us  have  seen  in  them  the  injury  done  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  where  the  surface  and  subsoil  had 
been  huddled,  mixed,  and  thrown  in  together.  I  know 
the  results  of  mixing  the  good  soil  with  the  bad  is  not 
a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  asked  by  Mr.  Fish,  "How 
deep  will  the  roots  of  plants  go  ?  "  I  will  ask  in  return, 
"  Is  land  to  be  moved  as  deep  as  they  will  penetrate?" 
For  if  Wheat,  Ueet,  and  other  things  are  to  be  cultivated 
according  to  the  ramifications  of  their  roots,  the  former 
of  which  we  are  told  will  extend  to  a  depth  of  five  or 
six  feet,  I  think  for  generations  to  come  practice  will 
be  at  fault  in  carrying  out  this  theory.  If  the  roots  of 
a  shrub  will  go  down  six  or  eight  feet,  a  pit  should  be 
dug  as  deep  for  it ;  the  same  should  hold  good  with 
all  trees,  the  roots  of  some  of  which  will  descend  as 
deep  as  they  are  high,  while  others  will  extend  as  wide 
as  their  branches.  Well-diggers  should  be  employed 
in  the  planting  of  some,  and  navvies  to  excavate  for 
others.     I  think  the  analogy  speaks  for  itself. 


Twelve  Months'  Experience  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
Process  of  Purifying  Sewage.  A  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  Shareholder  in  the  Native  Guano  Com- 
pany  {Limited).  By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  &c, 
Editor  of  the  Chemical  News  and  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science. 

Here  we  have  a  man  of  science  preferring  his  judg- 
ment as  a  practical  man  of  the  world  to  his  knowledge 
as  an  analytical  chemist,  and  alleging  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  experience  of  the  farmer — *,  <?.,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  a  farmer  comes  after  a  year  or  two 
of  experiment  with  Native  Guano — he  is  "bound  to 
disregard  the  chemical  evidence  against  the  manure." 
There  is  not  a  vendor  of  bread  pills  in  the  country  who 
will  not  thank  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  for  this  ; 
but  a  weaker  speech  for  a  man,  not  to  say  of  science, 
for  that  is  character  which  in  some  of  these  pages  he 
appears  to  contemn,  but  for  even  a  man  of  "common 
sense  "  to  make,  there  could  not  be.  No  doubt  in  the 
long  run,  and  on  the  great  scale  or  the  average,  the 
truth  may  be  read  in  the  experience  of  the  fanner  ; 
and  we  do  not  dispute  that  it  is  always  there,  though 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  read ;  but  if  Mr. 
Crookes,  accustomed,  we  imagine,  to  read  facts  defi- 
nitely by  weight  and  scale  to  the  third  place  of  deci- 
mals, and  unaccustomed  to  the  measurement  of  agri- 
cultural experience,  takes  up  the  trade  of  going  the 
round  of  practical  agriculturists  in  search  of  evidence 
about  the  manure  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  the 
scientific  officer,  he  will  as  certainly  come  to  grief  as 
any  layman  inevitably  must  do  who  undertakes  the 
collection  of  testimony  regarding  the  efficacy  of  a 
medicine  from  the  mouths  of  patients  who  have  tried  it. 
There  is  testimony  to  be  had,  which  is  at  once  as 
honest  as  the  day  and  as  treacherous  as  moonshine,  to  the 
value  of  any  quackery  that  was  ever  practised  ;  and  in  like 
manner  there  is  not  a  manure,  from  one  end  of  the  scale 
of  merit  to  the  other — and  the  interval,  though  long,  is 
fully  occupied — to  whose  efficiency  testimony  is  not 
obtainable,  which  is  at  the  same  time  true  and  false — 
the  facts  having  no  doubt  happened  as  described, 
but  whether  they  were  attributable  to  the  cause 
supposed  being  an  altogether  different  thing.  Let 
a  farmer  treat  his  land,  his  crops,  or  live  stock 
with  perfect  uniformity  of  treatment,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  ensured  by  him,  and  they  shall  come 
out  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — "ringstraked,  speckled, 
and  spotted" — full  of  differences  and  anomalies,  arising 


out  of  variations  of  cause  and  circumstance  in  soil,  in 
habit,  in  constitution,  which  a  man  of  common  sense 
puts  up  with  as  inevitable,  which  a  practical  man  of 
the  world  may  disregard,  but  which  deserve  not  mere 
acceptance,  but  strict  investigation  by  the  man  of 
science.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  made  a  use  or  two  of  Native  Guano, 
or  any  other  manure,  is  of  very  little  value  ;  and  as  so 
short  a  time  has  yet  elapsed  since,  heaven-born  (for  we 
understand  its  origin  was  almost  an  inspiration),  it 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  we  regard  the  agricultural 
evidence  regarding  it  to  be  as  yet  untrustworthy. 

It  is  by  its  composition  alone  it  must  be  judged 
for  the  present :  and  by  that,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  in  the  long  run  also  it  must  stand  or  fall. 
What  that  is  had  better  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the 
third  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners. 
They  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  all  possible  means 
of  defecating  the  filthy  sewage  draining  into  rivers,  and 
they  patiently  and  thoroughly  investigated  the  A.  B.  C. 
process  as  carried  on  at  Leamington,  where,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Crookes'  assertion  that  the  process  may 
be  inoffensively  carried  out,  the  manufacture  was  com- 
plained of  as  a  nuisance  by  the  neighbours.  The  con- 
clusions to  which  they  arrived  were,  that  the  sewage  of 
Leamington  was  but  little  cleansed  by  it  of  the  organic 
filth  it  contained  in  solution,  and  that  the  Native  Guano 
produced  was  a  very  poor  and  weak  manure,  with 
so  little  fertilising  matter  in  such  a  dead  weight  of  use- 
less earth,  that  it  had  no  pretensions  to  compare  either 
in  value  or  character  with  the  guanos  and  super- 
phosphates which  are  the  sheet-anchor  of  artificial 
manuring. 

Those,  however,  who  wish  to  see  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  other  side  may  read  it  in  the  pages  of  this  tract. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Woolston,  near.  Bletchley. — The  following  is 
the  greater  portion  of  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith  in  the  Times.  There  is  no  farm  in  the  country 
that  has  a  better  right  than  Mr.  Smith's  to  a  prominent 
place  in  any  agricultural  record,  and  we  gladly,  there- 
fore, give  his  account  of  it  a  place  in  our  columns  : — 

Thirty  years  ago  my  old  heavy  clay  land  (now  known 
as  field  No.  I  heavy  clay)  was  in  summer  a  lot  of  unmi- 
tigated clay  ;  when  ploughed  in  dry  weather  with  four 
and  frequently  five  horses  it  was  roughness  in  the 
extreme,  almost  frightful  to  look  at.  This  same  land, 
when  turned  up  in  November  (in  a  wet  season  like 
this)  with  never  less  than  four  horses,  would  cut  like 
leather,  and  the  foot-print  of  every  horse  would  be 
shown  upon  the  sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  blue 
plastic  clay  in  exchange  throughout  the  held.  The 
result  was  an  impervious  subsoil,  through  which  water 
would  not  pass,  hence  the  necessity  of  water-furrows  to 
take  away  the  rain-water  as  it  fell  upon  the  land,  and 
frequently  with  it  the  goodness  from  the  manure  that  had 
been  turned  under  by  the  furrows  being  rolled  upon  it. 
Such  was  the  order  of  the  day  at  that  period,  although 
this  said  land  had  then  been  recently  drained  with  good 
pipes  at  a  depth  of  3  to  4  feet.  The  drainage  is  the 
same  now  as  then,  never  needing  any  mending  or  im- 
proving. The  rain-water  every  winter  carried  a  large 
share  of  manure  away  with  itself  down  the  furrows  and 
water-furrows  to  the  ditches  to  be  passed  on  to  the  sea, 
and  this  state  of  things  lasted  till  1855,  when  I  applied 
steam-power  for  the  first  time  upon  this  tough  stuff  in 
wet  weather,  yet  brick-hard  stuff  in  dry  weather.  Since 
1856  it  has  been  regularly  worked  by  steam-power, 
never  leaving  a  furrow  or  water-furrow  to  carry  off 
surplus  water,  for  there  never  has  been  any  to  carry  off; 
all  has  gone  freely  through  the  soil  to  the  drains  without 
taking  the  best  quality  of  the  manure  with  it,  and 
science  tells  us  by  examination  at  drain  outlets  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  leaves  some  of  its  own  good  qualities  behind 
it.  The  result  is  that  under  steam  culture  this  said 
land  has  never  needed  a  fallow  of  any  kind,  and  the 
crops  have  all  been'good  ones,  yet  under  horse  culture  it 
needed  and  had  a  dead  fallow  every  fourth  year  as  well 
as  a  sheep  folding  from  the  grass  land,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  manure  made  yearly  from  the  straw  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  &c. 

Now  I  am  come  to  the  point  that  induced  me  to 
write  this  letter,  viz.  : — I  am  now  taking  in  from  a 
grass  lane  some  waste  land  adjoining  this  said  clay  land 
of  mine.  To  drain  this  waste  land  I  find  it  necessary 
to  open  here  and  there  a  drain  on  my  old  clay  land  to 
let  the  water  pass  from  the  new  drains  on  to  the  waste 
land.  When  opening  one  the  other  day  I  found  the 
soil  quite  pervious  to  the  depth  of  the  old  drain,  and 
there  I  found  a  curious  fact,  that  the  colour  and  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  (from  what  I  remember  of  it  from  30 
to  40  years  ago,  when  it  was  drained)  had  undergone  a 
complete  change,  and  in  support  of  my  memory  I 
found  a  lump  of  clay  that  had  been  filled  into  the  drain 
30  to  40  years  ago  of  the  same  colour  and  character  as 
it  was  when  dug  out  at  that  period.  Why  this  lump 
should  have  retained  its  colour  and  character  while  all 
the  soil  round  it  had  changed  I  cannot  understand,  yet 
such  was  the  fact.  To-day  we  have  opened  drains  at 
two  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  find  the  soil  pervious  to 
the  depth  of  the  drain  as  well  as  greatly  changed  in 
character. 

We  are  occasionally  told  by  men  who  work  plastic 
clay,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  to  become  more  and 


more  adhesive  and  impervious  by  constant  saturation, 
and  although  the  water  passes  gradually,  though  very 
slowly,  to  the  drains,  it  is  found  to  be  advisable  to  faci- 
litate its  escape  from  the  cultivated  surface  by  open 
furrows.  This  sort  of  reasoning  would  have  applied, 
and  was  practised  on  my  heavy  clay  land,  20  years  ago, 
before  I  applied  steam-power  upon  it,  and  this  same 
remark  would  apply,  and  was  practised  on  my  new 
occupation,  till  three  years  ago,  when  I  applied  steam- 
power  upon  it,  yet  it  must  now  and  for  ever  vanish  ; 
for,  in  the  former  case,  the  land  has  long  since  become 
pervious  to  the  constant  saturations,  be  they  what  they 
may;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  land  has  already  become 
less  adhesive,  and  very  much  more  pervious  to  constant 
saturation,  yet  not  so  pervious  as  in  the  former  case. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  evidence  on  the  point.  In  October 
last  when  I  worked  my  old  heavy  land  my  engine  could 
work  my  ridger  and  subsoiler  easily  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches,  whereas  on  my  new  occupation  that  same 
engine  could  not  work  the  same  implement  beyond  a 
depth  of  7  inches,  and  here  is  the  reason  why.  The 
former  had  been  worked  deeply  by  steam-power  for 
iS  years,  and  had  become  free  and  friable  to  any  depth, 
while  in  the  latter  case  a  large  amount  of  adhesiveness 
remains  even  at  7  inches  in  depth,  yet  at  that  depth  of 
working  this  land  is  sufficientiy  pervious  to  allow  of  a 
free  passage  for  the  water  to  the  drains.  The  healthy 
appearance  of  the  soil  after  the  recent  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous rains  proves  it.  Then  where  are  the  clay  soils 
that  become  more  and  more  adhesive  and  impervious 
by  constant  saturation  ?  Why,  I  can  look  into  any  clay 
land  parish  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  can  find  them  ; 
and  if  I  look  into  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Bedforshire,  Huntingdonshire,  I  can  find 
plenty  of  them ;  even  if  I  go  into  Essex  they  are  to  be 
found  plentiful  enough.  Oxfordshire  has  a  lot  of  them, 
Wiltshire  can  give  a  supply,  and  if  I  can  cut  off  into 
South  Wales  I  find  them.  I  know  all  this  of  my  own 
knowledge.  Then,  why  is  it?  It  is  the  everlasting 
treading  of  horses  in  wet  seasons  like  this  that  causes  it. 
The  remedy  is  given  above.  My  land  under  horse 
culture  was  so ;  yet  under  steam  culture  it  is  not. 
Horse-worked  clay  lands  must  remain  so  for  ever.  The 
horse  farmers'  system  is  at  fault,  not  the  land. 

I  have  recently  read  that  the  one-engine  system  of 
applying  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
no  good  commercially,  and  that  of  the  two-engine  could 
alone  be  made  to  pay.  Let  us  look  into  the  evidence 
upon  this  question.  In  1S55  I  started  off  with  a  one- 
engine  set,  the  engine  7-horse  power,  and  after  some 
alterations  I  got  on  so  well  that  in  November,  1856,  I 
wrote  thus  : — 

"  I  have  since  harvest  ploughed  by  steam  the  whole  of 
my  farm,  excepting  a  bit  of  wheat  stubble,  left  to  try  an 
experiment  in  the  spring.  I  find  that  the  implements 
exhibited  by  me  at  Chelmsford  are  perfect  ;  that  any  cold 
clay,  hilly,  and  uneven  fields  may  be  ploughed  ;  that  in 
ploughing  my  bean  and  pea  stubbles  at  a  depth  of  6  inches 
I  did  an  acre  in  an  hour  and  12  minutes,  and  an  average 
of  5  acres  per  day,  including  time  for  shifting  from  field 
to  field,  at  an  average  cost  of  5s.  2d.  per  acre,  including 
men,  coal,  water,  and  horses  for  shifting  ;  and  that  in 
ploughing  my  wheat  stubbles  at  a  depth  of  8  inches  on  the 
heavy  and  10  inches  on  the  light  land,  I  did  an  acre  in 
two  hours,  and  an  average  of  3  acres  per  day,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  8s.  8d.  per  acre.  To  this  must  be  added 
interest  of  money  and  wear  and  tear — say  is.  6d.  per  acre, 
which  will  be  the  outside,  the  tackle  coming  in  nearly  as 
good  as  it  went  out." 

In  1S59  the  late  Prince  Consort  asked  for  a  set  of 
my  tackle  to  be  sent  to  the  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor, 
for  him  to  see  it  at  work.  I  sent  a  new  set  complete, 
including  an  8-horse  engine,  and  I  also  sent  my  own 
men  to  do  the  work.  They  did  55  acres,  a  part  ridging 
and  subsoiling,  and  the  rest  smashing.  When  this 
engine  and  tackle  came  back  I  took  the  engine,  it  being 
more  powerful  than  my  own  of  the  make,  in  exchange 
for  my  own  and^ioo,  and  I  took,  also,  the  tackle  and 
implements  (setting  my  old  trial  windlass  aside),  and  I 
have  worked  my  farm  with  that  engine  and  tackle  ever 
since  ;  the  engine  has  done  all  my  threshing,  &c,  as 
well.  They  are  all  in  good  working  order,  and  will 
last  longer  than  I  shall.  The  wear  and  tear  has  been 
but  a  trifle,  especially  the  rope,  when  taken  in  compa- 
rison with  horse-flesh  and  horse  corn.  Now  for  the 
cost  of  working  my  heavy  clay  land  for  18  years,  in- 
cluding horse  operations  as  well  as  steam — total, 
£j  1  p.  Sd.}  or  an  average  of  8j-.  6d.  an  acre  a  year. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  this  land  under  horse  culture 
needed  four  good  horses  to  plough  three  roods  per  day, 
and  that  the  cost  for  ploughing  was  quite  14c  per  acre 
once  over,  and  as  this  land  down  to  the  time  of  my 
starting  steam-power  upon  it  was  farmed  upon  the  dead 
fallow  system — viz.,  three  crops  and  a  fallow — the 
average  yearly  cost  of  farming  could  not  have  been  less 
than  30*.  per  acre.  Therefore,  the  saving  on  the  side  of 
steam  is  over  j£l  a  year  per  acre.  Now  let  us  look,  to 
the  gain.  The  cropping  for  the  17  years  that  it  has 
been  cropped  under  steam  has  been  one  of  Peas,  two  of 
Barley,  six  of  Beans,  seven  of  Wheat,  and  one  of 
Swedes,  and  it  will  be  in  Barley  next  year  for  the  iSth 
crop.  The  crops  have  all  been  good  ones — over  an 
average  of  what  this  same  land  grew  under  horse  culture ; 
therefore,  I  am  a  gainer  of  over  one  crop  in  four,  inas- 
much as  the  fallow  system  is  banished  for  ever.  The 
Swedes  were  grown  by  way  of  experiment.  They  were 
a  fair  crop,  but  they  will  not  do  on  this  dirty  land,  for 
to  cart  them  off  ruins  the  land,  and  to  feed  them  on  kills 
the  sheep  ;  this  I  have  proved  by  practice.     With  this 
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evidence  before  us,  the  man  who  can  tell  us  that  the 
one-engine  system  is  "no  good  commercially  "  is  a  bold 
one. 

But,  with  your  permission,  I  will  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  matter,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  under 
horse  culture  this  clav  land  of  mine  had  beneath  the 
top  5  inches  a  hard  horse-trodden  pitch-plaster,  that  in 
1858  I  told  at  Birmingham  to  the  Institution  of  Engi- 
neers I  had  pulled  off  by  the  steam-engine,  and  this 
enabled  the  earth  to  breathe  by  the  free  admission  of 
air  and  water  through  it,  and  especially  the  latter,  to 
the  drains,  hence  the  cause  of  my  land  being  now 
pervious. 

In  addition  to  this  I  can  tell  you  that  my  land 
was  not  clean  at  starting,  but  it  is  so  now,  and  one 
engine  has  done  it  all.  Surely,  these  are  facts  worlh 
knowing  ?  Now  I  will  have  a  cut  at  the  bugbear — 
viz.,  the  means  of  buying  a  set  of  tackle  :  a  one-engine 
set. 

This  farm  of  mine  consists  of  I  So  acres  arable  and 
120  acres  of  grass  land  ;  under  horse  culture  and  the 
fallow  system  it  would  need  10  good  horses  to  work  it. 
I  now  work  it  with  four  that  are  not  half  employed 
throughout  the  year,  and  as  my  engine  does  the  thresh- 
ing, the  case  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Steam-power  culture  from,  say,  Michaelmas,  1 87 1, 
to  Michaelmas,  1S72  :— Half  the  cost  of  the  engine, 
^150  ;  cost  of  tackle,  £216  ;  cost  of  four  horses,  with 
implements,  &c,  at  £4$  each  horse,  ^180;  cost  of 
keeping  four  horses  for  a  year,  at  £25  each,  £  100  ; 
cost  for  the  year's  ploughing,  £\o — total,  ^656. 

Horse  culture  from  Michaelmas,  1871,  to  Michael- 
mas, 1872  :— Cost  of  10  horses,  with  implements,  &c, 
at  £4$  each  horse,  £$$0  ;  cost  of  keeping  10  horses, 
at  £2$  each,  ^250— total,  £700. 

You  see  that  the  bugbear  has  vanished,  for  it  costs 
less  by  £44  to  stock  my  farm  with  steam  tackle  than  it 
would  with  all  horses,  and  besides  that  I  get  the  ad- 
dition again  of  a  crop  every  fourth  year,  instead  of  a 
fallow.  

Improvement  in  Dorsetshire. — Even  deserta, 
when  gifted  with  good  occupiers,  aims  to  be  frfix,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  despised  heath  region  have  made  im- 
portant advances  in  recent  years  by  the  aid  of  improved 
sheep  husbandry.  Mr.  F.  Styring,  of  Poole,  the  occupier 
of  several  farms  in  the  parish  of  Hamworthy,  Lytchett- 
Minster  and  Lytchett-Matravers,  says  :— "  One-half  of 
the  present  arable  land  in  these  parishes  has  been 
broken  up  from  rough  furzy  pastures  and  heath 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  sheep  are  kept,  if  a  comparison 
be  made  with  the  state  of  things  only  20  years  ago. 
They  at  present  number  nearly  one  to  the  acre, 
reckoning  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  not  including 
the  heaths.  The  prevailing  breed  is  Southdown 
crossed  with  Hampshire.  Lambing  flocks  are  gene- 
rally kept,  and  the  produce  fattened  usually  at  18  or 
20  months  old  with  oilcake  or  com."  Mr.  F.  Squire 
computes  that  almost  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land 
in  Lytchett-Minster  has  been  converted  within  the 
last  20  years. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Rogers,  of  Poole,  on  his  farm  at  Long- 
fleet,  adopts  the  high-feeding  system  to  a  still  further 
extent.  The  land  is  unsuited  for  breeding,  but  Mr. 
Rogers  purchases  in  October  some  of  the  best  draft  in- 
lamb  ewes  he  can  procure  from  the  outcomings  of  the 
chalk  district.  To  these  he  gives  cotton  cake  before 
lambing  to  the  extent  of  about  4  lb.  each  per  day  ;  but 
when  they  commence  suckling  their  young,  both  oil- 
cake and  meal  are  given  freely,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  good  hay  chaff.  The  auxiliary  food  is 
increased  as  the  lambs  grow  in  size,  and  the  latter 
obtain  whatever  cake,  meal,  and  prepared  condiment 
they  like  to  regale  themselves  on  outside  the  hurdles. 
His  lambs  go  off  freely  to  the  butcher  at  Easter,  and 
scarcely  a  single  one  is  found  left  behind  by  the  middle 
of  May.  The  ewes  themselves  are  three-parts  fat  on 
losing  their  offspring,  and  follow  them  to  the  shambles 
before  midsummer.  This  high  management  has  of 
course  a  marked  effect  on  the  Barley  crop,  which 
during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  remark- 
ably heavy  on  Mr.  Rogers'  farm. 

About  10  years  ago  Mr.  Miles  Roget,  a  wealthy 
Manchester  gentleman,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  heath 
land  near  Wareham,  the  site  of  Sandford  Pottery,  and 
commenced  breaking  the  whole  up  with  the  steam- 
plough.  Some  of  it  affording  at  the  surface  nothing 
but  a  deep  bed  of  sand-gravel  was  too  bad  for  culti- 
vation to  be  profitably  pursued,  but  a  large  proportion 
has  been  converted  to  useful  land.  Green  crops  are 
extensively  raised  and  fed  off  with  a  large  amount  of 
auxiliary  food,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  is  rapidly 
changing. 

Mr.  Roget's  example  has  been  followed  by  two 
other  gentlemen,  who  have  likewise  purchased  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wareham,  viz.,  Mr.  D.  Sturdy, 
at  Trigon  Hill,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  Sturdy,  at 
Carey.  Both  make  use  of  the  steam-plough,  adopt 
green-cropping  and  auxiliary  feeding  on  a  large  scale, 
by  which  means  large  quantities  of  fat  stock  are  sold 
off  annually.  A  greater  alteration  has  scarcely  been 
effected  anywhere  in  the  county  within  so  brief  a  period 
than  that  which  manifests  itself  at  Trigon  Hill,  once 
renowned  for  black  heath  -  common  and  spongy 
meadows.  Darby  on  Dorsetshire  Farming. 
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Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  Dec.  21. — Another  dull 
and  dreary  week.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  snow 
on  Monday  night,  and  the  land  very  wet ;  much  water 
on  the  low  lands,  especially  where  under  wind  drainage. 
River  banks  in  several  places  occasioning  much  anxiety, 
and  fears  entertained  that  the  Fens  may  be  again  sub- 
merged by  the  breach  of  some  of  these.  Farm  work  well- 
nigh  suspended.  Threshing  and  dressing  Oats,  deliver- 
ing Wheat,  and  carting  manure  from  yards.  A.  S.  R. 

I   have    to    report  a  week   of    finer   weather, 

with  good  winds  and  a  little  sunshine ;  apprehen- 
sions of  broken  banks,  flooded  lands,  and  the  like 
disasters,  like  the  floods,  quietly  and  gradually  sub- 
siding. Cart  manure  from  yards  ;  clip  Quicks  ;  plough 
fallow  lands ;  spread  manure  ;  turn  Onions  in  the 
lofts ;  rake  up  bushes.  Finer  weather  with  a  little 
frost  very  desirable.  Wheat  on  wet  lands  very  poor  ; 
much  remains  unsown,  and  much  must  be  re-sown. 
A.  S.  R. 

Roxburghshire  :  Dec.  23.- — The  weather  an  almost 
uninterrupted  downfall  of  rain ;  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  operation  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  in 
the  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  Sheep  folded  on 
Turnips  have  a  miserable  time  of  it,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  doing  any  good.  The  cattle 
are  faring  better,  and  doing  pretty  well,  the  Turnips 
being  very  solid  and  sound.  Swedes  have  turned  out 
a  tolerable  crop  where  the  soil  is  anything  dry ;  but 
we  are  far  behind  in  the  storing  of  them.  Barley  is 
threshing  out  little  better  than  half  a  crop.  Oats  yield 
better,  but  are  poor  in  quality,  and  the  money  returns 
are  woful. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  Dec.  23. — A  fortnight  ago 
we  thought  the  weather  had  taken  a  change  for  the 
better,  but  our  hopes  have  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment— we  have  had  nothing  but  wet  weather  since  ; 
still,  from  all  acounts,  England  seems  to  have  suffered 
more  than  we  have  from  the  late  rains,  as  very  few  of 
the  fields  have  been  flooded,  and  although  all  Wheat 
sowing  has  been  stopped,  ploughing  has  gone  on  pretty 
steadily.  The  land,  however,  is  being  ploughed  so  wet, 
that  unless  we  get  frost  it  will  be  unworkable  in  spring. 
Taking  the  whole  of  East  Lothian,  I  don't  think  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  Wheat  has  been 
sown.  Many  farmers  have  not  got  the  land  ploughed 
yet,  and  on  a  few  farms  the  Potatos  are  not  all  lifted, 
but  that  applies  to  where  they  are  hardly  worth  lifting. 
Sheep  are  doing  badly  on  Turnips  now  ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  the  Turnips  eaten  as  clean  as  we  would 
like,  on  account  of  the  wet.  Cattle  can't  be  kept  dry, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  laying  on  fat  rather 
slowly.  The  work  done  for  this  last  fortnight  has  been 
topping  and  tailing  Turnips,  carting  out  manure  and 
home  Turnips  when  weather  permitted ;  threshing 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  ploughing  stubble  that  has  been 
manured.  The  work  likely  to  be  done  is  much  about 
the  same,  only  we  hope  we  will  have  better  weather  to 
do  it  in.  H.  B. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Dec.  23. — The  story  of 
rain  must  be  getting  tiresome.  Our  week's  fall  is  above 
an  inch  and  a  half  (1.65),  and  ground  spongy  as  ever. 
A  few  days  of  steady  frost  the  week  before  served  only 
to  remind  one  of  what  used  to  be,  before  wading  came 
into  fashion.  But,  sooth  to  say,  such  clean  going  was 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  damage  to  our  small 
crop  of  Swedes,  still  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements  ;  so  shawing  {top  and  tail)  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  in  the  hope  of  fairer  weather  for  storing.  The 
utter  inferiority  of  oat-straw  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  winter  store  cattle  in  the  usual  way  ;  full  feeding 
seems  the  hard  alternative.  Drain-pipes  can  scarcely 
be  got  on  to  the  field  of  action.  Steam-ploughs  are  at 
a  discount — often  stuck  in  the  mud  ;  it  might,  however, 
be  otherwise  if  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  Woolston 
tackle.  Rats  are  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
hedgerow  and  open  field.  A  few  years  ago  this  fact 
was  attributed  to  dry  seasons,  but  now  we  are  forced  to 
blame  gamekeepers  and  their  trappers,  who,  having 
killed  off  weasels  and  other  "vermin,"  take  a  deal  of 
credit  for  the  number  of  (consequent)  rats  caught  in 
their  stamps!  Moderate  "  hare-and-rabbit  "  men  are 
being  educated  up  to  the  mark  of  total  abolition,  y.  T. 

South  Northumberland. — Another  week  of  wet 
weather.  On  Sunday  it  rained  incessantly,  and  the 
ground  is  full  of  water.  Sheep  on  Turnips  have  con- 
tinually to  be  taken  off  into  adjoining  pastures. 

Dec.   18. — Showery   day.     Carting   Turnips  home,  ploughing 

lea. 
,,     19. — Dull  damp  day.     Ploughing  lea. 
„     20. — Dull  and   showery.     Pitting  Swede  Turnips  for  the 

sheep,  threshing  Barley  in  the  afternoon. 
,,     21. — Same   weather.      Delivering   Barley,   carting  cake, 

leading  Swede  Turnips  home. 
,,     23.  — Rather  better  day.     Filling  up  the  Turnip  houses, 

pitting  Swede  Turnips  for  the  sheep. 
,,     24. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 

Prospective :    Ploughing  stubble   and   lea.     General : 
Sheep  and  cattle  feeding.  D.  G.  F. 

Wester  Ross  :  Dec.  24.  —In  the  beginning  of  last 
week  we  had  a  change  from  frost  to  fresh  so  gradual, 
and  with  so  little  rain,  that  the  snow  went  off,  leaving 
the  land  in  a  wonderfully  fit  state  for  culture,  and  a 
good  deal  of  ploughing  was  accomplished,  besides  a 
little  Wheat  being  sown.  On  Sabbath,  however,  rain 
fell  heavily  and  continuously  throughout  nearly  the 
whole   day,  quite  unfitting    the  soil  for   being  sown. 


The  weather  is  again  dry  and  genial,  and  the  earlier 
sowings  of  Wheat  are  beginning  to  appear  aboveground. 
Turnips  are  so  poor  and  scarce,  that  they  fetch  about 
double  the  usual  price  for  sheep  eating. 

Essex  :  Dec.  30. — The  Wheat  plant  has  come  up 
well  and  regular  on  light  and  friable  soils,  also  after 
spring  Beans,  but  after  Clover  and  after  winter  Beans 
millions  of  slugs  are  clearing  off  the  first  shoot  We 
shall  sow  quick  lime  at  night.  Several  acres  of  trans- 
planted Kohl  Rabi  and  Cabbage  have  been  entirely 
devoured  by  them,  and  even  the  large  leaves  of  Kohl 
Rabi  have  been  consumed  where  the  land  had  been 
fallowed  or  twice  ploughed  ;  they  have  no  doubt 
perished  for  want  of  food.  -The  spring  Beans,  being 
cleaner  and  more  free  from  weeds  than  the  winter 
Beans,  accounts,  I  believe,  for  the  absence  of  slugs, 
although  grown  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side  with 
the  winter  Beans.  Some  Wheats  have  rotted  on 
undrained  heavy  land.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree. 


Notices   to   Correspondents. 

Straw  for  Litter  and  Food  :  A.  B.  notes  the  fol- 
lowing case  :  A  farmer  has  500  tons  of  straw,  and  pro- 
poses to  spend  ,£100  on  cake.  Would  it  be  most  pro- 
fitable, on  an  average  of  years,  to  have  such  a  number 
of  cattle  as  would  consume  all  the  straw,  or  only  a  part, 
and,  if  so,  what  part,  and  use  the  remainder  for  litter? 
Would  straw  be  equally  valuable  as  manure  to  be  ploughed 
in  and  rotted  in  the  ground,  or  used  as  litter  for  cattle 
without  cake?  [The  farmer  had  better  sell  100  tons  of 
his  straw,  and  buy  200  Ions  of  Mangel  Wurzel.  He 
will  then  have  enough  to  give  80  beasts  about  40  lb.  a 
day  up  till  grass  is  ready  in  the  field.  This  should  be 
pulped  and  mixed  with  20  lb.  of  straw  chaff,  and  that, 
with  the  3  lb.  of  cake  daily,  which  the  ro  tons  you  will 
buy  for  £  100  will  provide,  will  keep  your  80  beasts  very 
well.  This  will  take  about  100  tons  of  the  straw, 
and  you  can  use  fully  150  tons  of  it  as  litter  ;  and 
you  will  thus  have  a  rare  heap  of  capital  dung.  It 
would  be  better,  if  you  will,  to  sell  other  50  or  60  tons 
of  straw,  and  get  cake  enough  to  give  5  or  6  lb.  of  cake 
instead  of  3  lb.  daily.  The  best  use  you  can  make  of 
the  remainder  ot  the  straw  is  to  sell  it  and  buy  super- 
phosphate and  guano.  Or  you  might  sell  200  tons  of 
straw,  buy  twice  the  weight  of  Mangels,  and  keep 
twice  as  much  stock.] 


arMs. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Dec.  30. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  small,  but  the  demand  is  not 
large,  and  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  quoted.  The 
number  of  Sheep  is  also  small,  the  quality  however  is 
very  good.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  lor  small 
Sheep,  but  the  average  weights  are  too  heavy  for  the 
present  requirements  of  the  trade,  being  so  soon  after 
Christmas.  Prices  are  well  maintained  for  all  kinds. 
Choice  Calves  are  rather  dearer.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  200  Beasts,  2230  Sheep,  and  70  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland  there  are  no  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  550  ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  400  ;  and  1460  from  the  Midland 
and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  (Sic, 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d   quality    Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


8to6 
6-5 
6-5 


7     o—7     4 


d.  s.d. 
8107     o 


Best    Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn            . .  . .   —  . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  5     6 — 6 

Do.  Shorn            . .  . .  —  . 

Lambs       ..          ..  ..  —  . 

Calves       ..         ..  4     6  —  6 

Pigs  ..  ..38-5 


Beasts,  2720  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9S20  ;  Calves,  100  ;  Pigs,  40. 

Thlksdav,  Jan.  2. 
We  have  a  very  short  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  good 
demand,  prices  have  consequently  advanced,  with  a  quick 
sale.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  small  ;  they  find  a 
ready  sale,  at  higher  rates,  some  choicest  qualities  have 
even  exceeded  our  top  quotations.  Choice  Calves  are 
scarce  and  very  dear.  There  are  60  Milch  Cows  on  offer, 
making  about  as  of  late.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
90  Beasts,  800  Sheep,  and  120  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  .. 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


iot07 
"8— 6 


'  Best      Long-wools  6 
oto6     4    Do.  Shorn 

8—6    o     Ewes  &  2d  quality  5 

10—5    4    Do.  Shorn  ..  ..  — 

Lambs       . .         . .  . .  — 

2—7    6    Calves       . .         . .  5    6—7 

Pigs  ..  ..4     o— s 


Beasts,  850  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3480  ;  Calves,  170 ;  Pigs,  So. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,   Jan.  1. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        ioj.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  165.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  45.  od.  to  4s.    Zd.  ;  Large  Pork,  3$.  8</.  to 
4s.  2d.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y. — Per  Load  0/36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,   Dec.  31. 

Prime  MeadowHay,  65s.to  8o.r. 

Clovery  old    ..     ..  95.1.10115*. 

Inferior  do 40        60 

Inferior  do 50         90 

2d  cut             . .      . .  —          — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Inferior  do —          — 

CuMiiKKLANO  Market,   Tuesday,  Pec.  31. 

Sun.  Meadow  Hay  §.\s.  lo  ooi. 
Inferior  do 50          72 

Inferior  Clover      ..  6$s.to  t)7S 

Prime  2d  cut  do.  . .  —           — 

New  do.         ..      ..  —    m      — 

New  do.     ..         .  -  -  ■          — 

Inferior  do,  ..      ..  —          — 

Superior  Clover  . .  105        na 

Toshua  Baker. 
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45 — 61  Red [48 — 62 

55—66  Red i55—63 

57-63 

—  Red 

53—71 

—  Malting  . 
J5—  33  Malting  . 
21 — 24 
26—28  Feed    ... 

—  Feed  . . . 
22 — 25  Feed  .. . 
31 — 33  Foreign  . 


38-48 
35—54 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Dec.  30. 
There  was  a  small  supply-  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
mornings  market,  which  was  sold  at  the  extreme  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good  ;  there 
was  more  disposition  to  purchase  foreign  Wheat,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  business  was  transacted,  at  prices  in  some 
instances  rather  above  those  lately  current.  Barley  was 
slow,  and  grinding  qualities  fully  is,  per  qr.  cheaper. 
Beans  brought  rather  more  money.  Peas  unchanged  in 
value.  The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  late  rates.  Flour 
unaltered. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter, 
Wheat,    Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White 

—  fine  selected  runs do. 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    

Barley,  grind &disL ,33s to 35^..Chev. 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  ...    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rve-meal,    Foreign 

Beans,  Mazagan..  ..29s.  to  34$. ..Tick 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  — s. .  .Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent.  .Boilers 

—  Maple,  34*.  to  36s. Grey 

Maize 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered ..  per  sack 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  1 40 — 42  Country  ..  40 — 42 

—  Foreign per  barrel ' 30— 63  Per  sack. ,  J40-75 

Wednesday,  Jan.  1. 
Very  little  business  was  transacted,  and  quotations 
remained  without  material  alteration  from  Monday  last. 
There  was  a  small  show  of  English  Wheat,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  inferior  parcels,  but  from  abroad  the 
arrivals  were  moderately  extensive.  Sales  in  all  descrip- 
tions were  effected  slowly,  at  about  previous  currencies. 
Barley,  both  malting  and  grinding,  commanded  very -little 
attention,  and  realised  late  rates  with  some  difficulty. 
Malt  was  rather  dull,  though  for  most  qualities  prices 
were  firm.  The  supplies  of  Oats  on  offer  were  rather 
large,  and  with  a  dull  trade  values  generally  favoured  pur- 
chasers. In  Maize  dealings  were  far  from  numerous, 
while  Beans  and  Peas  sold  slowly  on  former  terms.  The 
Flour  trade  was  exceedingly  quiet,  but  for  fine  qualities 
prices  were  well  supported. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


45 — 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Longpod  . 
34—41  Egyptian. 
40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 
34—36  Foreign  . . 

—  Foreign  . . 
46—57 


31—34 
45—48 

33—35 
39—42 
33—4o 
28-34 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 

Qrs. 
490 

«.97° 

Qrs. 
230 

4650 

Qrs. 
6290 

Sacks. 

•       35o 
t    —    brls. 

12,460      1       4880 

6290 

Averages. 

Nov.  23  .. 

—    30  .. 

Dec.     7  . . 


Average 


Wheat. 


56s  gd 
57     o 


56     9 


Barley. 


42J  id 


42    6 

4a     3 


Liverpool,  Dec.  31. — There  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance, and  a  large  and  healthy  demand  was  experienced 
for  Wheat,  at  an  advance  of  3d.  to  41/.  per  cental.  Flour 
advanced  is.  6d.  per  sack.  Beans  and  Peas  a  slow  sale. 
Indian  Corn  was  in  fair  demand,  at  Friday's  advanced 
rates.     Mixed  American,  29*.  per  qr. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Jan.  2. 
Messrs.  Patlenden  &  Smith  report  considerably  more 
business  doing  than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
and  prices  still  show  an  upward  tendency.  The  advance 
of  the  last  fortnight  has  been  fully  15J.  per  cwt.  on  nearly 
all  descriptions,  and  this  without  any  excitement.  The 
principal  demand  has  been  and  still  is  .on  American 
account,  but  independently  of  this  there  is  a  steady 
retail  trade  for  home  consumption.  Stocks  are  so  greatly 
reduced,  that  the  market  has  become  exceedingly 
sensitive.  Continental  markets  are  reported  advancing, 
and  stocks  nearly  exhausted. 

SEED  MARKET. 
The  seed  trade,  owing  to  the  recent  holidays,  is  just  now 
quite  at  a  standstill.  Values  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
seeds  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  firm,  and  holders 
await  with  confidence  the  shortly  expected  demand.  Our 
advices  describe  the  foreign  markets  as  also  very  steady. 
The  stock  of  red  Clover  held  in  London  at  the  present 
moment  is  said  to  be  small.  Taking  this  fact  into 
account,  and  also  the  unsatisfactory  English  yield,  it 
appears  probable  that  a  little  revival  of  demand  would 
induce  higher  prices.  Business,  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report,  has  been  so  restricted,  that  we  have  to-day  no 
change  to  report  in  the  price  of  a  single  article. 

Johx  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

COALS.— Jan.  1. 

Buddie's  West  Hartley,  26J.  3d.  ;  Hastings  Hartley 
26s.  3d. ;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  30J. ;  Walls  End  Kelloe! 
30s.  6d.;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  31s.  3d.— Ships  at 
market,  3  ;  sold  3  ;  at  sea,  20. 


WALTHAM    CROSS    GRAPE    VINE. 

This  magnificent  Grape,  which  has  been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  pronounced  by  many  of  our  leading  Horticulturists  the  greatest 
acquisition  in  the  way  of  white  or  rather  amber-coloured  Grapes  that  has  been  obtained  in 
recent  times,  will  be  first  publicly  sold  on  the  2d  June,  1873. 

DESCRIPTION. — The  constitution  is  very  vigorous  and  very  hardy.  The  berries  are  very  large,  larger  than 
those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  resembles  in  berry,  bunch,  and  colour  ;  but  the  flavour,  though  slightly 
partaking  of  the  Muscat,  is  less  strongly  pronounced  than  in  that  variety,  approaching  more  nearly  in  that  quality 
to  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit  thoroughly  in  a  house  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  the  fruit 
hanging  well  if  required  till  February. 

The  plate  which  appeared  in  the  Florist  for  October,  1872,  was  sketched  from  a  bunch  produced  in  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  and  to  this  all  lovers  of  a  really  grand  novelty  are  referred. 

Dr.  Hogg,  in  writing  of  it,  while  commending  it  as  a  late  Grape,  says — "  Its  size  is  a  much  more  marvellous 
point  of  merit,  and  its  robust  constitution — being  the  only  very  large  Grape  with  anything  of  a  constitution  at  all — ■ 
another.     No  doubt  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  White  Grapes,  except  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

The  Gardeners'  Year  Book,  1872,  thus  describes  it  : — "A  fine  late  keeping  White  Grape.  Bunch  very  large, 
tapering,  and  well  shouldered.  Berries  very  large,  ovate  in  shape  like  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  a  well  ripened 
example  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Colour  pale  amber,  very  pure  and  clear.  Skin  membranous.  Flesh  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.  This  will  prove  desirable  as  a  late  keeping  White  Grape  ;  it  is  a 
companion  for  Lady  Downe's." 

Price  of  vigorous  growing  plants,  in  June,  1873,  au.  and  425.  each  ;  well  ripened  canes,  in  the  autumn  of  1873, 
42J.  and  63^.  each.  Orders  for  the  first  plants  are  now  being  taken,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul, 
Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

waltham  seedling  strawberry. 

This  desirable  Strawberry  is  a  seedling  from  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  fruit  is  much  deeper  in  colour,  more 
solid,  sweeter,  and  richer  in  flavour.  A  great  bearer  and  very  late,  being  in  season  from  the  end  of  June  till 
the  middle  of  July.      Price,  9^.  per  dozen. 

WALTHAM    WHITE    PRIMULA. 

A  giant  variety  of  the  Chinese  Primula.       Flowers  pure  white,  large  deep  yellow  eye,  finely  fringed,  and  of 
great  substance.     First-class  Certificate.     Price  for  blooming  Plants,  3s.  6d.  each,  30J.  per  dozen. 


PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


CAULIFLOWER,    VEITCH'S   AUTUMN    CIANT. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 


Desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  this 
extremely  valuable  Cauliflower,  which  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  sort.  The 
heads  are  magnificent,  beautifully  white, 
large,  firm,  and  compact,  and  being  tho- 
roughly protected  by  the  foliage,  remain 
longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other  sort 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Nov.  2, 
1 8 70, and  again  a  Special  Certificate  in  1871. 

We  have  received  many  letters  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  this  fine  Cauliflower, 
but  so  many  articles  commending  it  having 
appeared  in  the  various  Gardening  News- 
papers, we  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote 
extracts,  or  say  anything  further  in  its  praise. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application, 


The  following    FIRMS    have    obtained    a    supply    direct  from    us : — 


Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden 

„        Bolton  &  Co 

,,  Bunyard  &  Sons 
,,  Burgess  &  Kent 
,,        Henry  Clarke  &  Sons  .. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
,,      James  Dickson  &  Sons  . 

Dickson  &  Co 

,,        Drummond  Brothers    . . 
,,        Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
, ,        S.  Finney  &  Co. 
,,        Fraser,  Goad  &  Co. 
, ,        Garaway  &  Co. 
,,       Grcenewegen  &  Co. 
, ,        Hogg  Sc  Wood  . . 
,,        Hooper  &  Co.    .. 

,,        Hunter  &  Co 

,,       J.  &  C.Lee 

,,        Little  Sc  Ballantyne 

,,        Minier  &  Co. 


Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Wood  Green,  N. 

Maidstone 

Stoke-on-Trent 

King  Street,  W.C. 

Manchester 

Chester 

Chester 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

Newcastle 

BishopsgateStreet,  E.  C. 

Bristol 

Amsterdam 

Coldstream 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Bristol 

Hammersmith,  W. 

Carlisle 

Strand,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons. . 
,,  Osborn  &  Son  . . 
,,        W.  Samson  &  Co. 

W.  Smith  &  Son 
,,        Smithers  &  Crichton     . 

W.  Tait  &  Co.   .. 

Ward  &  Co. 
,,       J.  &  C.  Wheeler  &  Son 

Wood  &  Ingram 
,,       Wrench  &  Sons.. 
Mr.  J.  Cattell 


E.C. 


Cocker 
Cooling 
R.  Cooper 
E.  Holmes    .. 
R.  P.  Kerr    . . 
W.  H.  Rogers 
John  Scott     . . 
C.  Turner 
R.  T.  Veitch.. 
George  Wheeler 


,  Barbican,  E.C. 
,  Fulham,  S.W. 
,  Kilmarnock 

Aberdeen 

Bunhill  Row, 

Dublin 

Bristol 

Gloucester 

Huntingdon 

London  Bridge,  E.C. 

Westerham 
Aberdeen 

Bath 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Lichfield 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Yeovil 

Slough 

Exeter 

Warminster 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S   ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 
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To  the  Trade. 


TV  T  UNEHAM  PARK  LETTUCE.— This  is  the  best 
variety  in  cultivation  for  standing  the  winter  and 
for  general  use,  and  may  be  had,   in  original  packets,  of 
either  of  the  undermentioned  Seed  Merchants  :— 

Cooper,  R.,  Fleet  Street,  W.C. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Lawson,  Peter  &  Son,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Nutting  &  Sons,  Barbican,  E.C. 
Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins,  &  Co.,  Southwark 
Street,  S.E. 


JOHN  JEFFERIES  AND  CO.,  Oxford. 


^  F. 


entered  at  stationers  hall  How  to  Destroy  Mealy  Bug. 

USE 
STEVENSON'S    ABYS- 

•  SINIAN  MIXTURE,  for 
=s  destroying  Mealy  Bur,  and  all  Insects 
that  infest  Plants.  Unequalled  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vine  and  Fruit 
Trees. 
P^_  Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
bottles,  11.  6d.,  3s.,  4s.  6d.,  and  51.  6d. 
each,  with  directions  for  use. 

Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
F.    STEVENSON.      Stamford 
Street,   Altrincham,   Cheshire   (late  of 
Lark  Hill,  Timperley). 


TRADE  mark. 


DOUBLE      TUBEROSES. 


•^tsxpfc 


ITALIAN    .. 
AMERICAN,  very  fine 


. .  3J.  6d.  to  $s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
. .        6s.    to  js.  6d.  per  dozen. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,   237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

iW    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE    EARLY    WHITE    NOCERA, 

OR     QUEEN     ONION. 

This  Onion  was  exhibited  by  a  London  house  at  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  following  notice  respecting  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  August  3,  1871  : — 
"  The  New  Queen  Onion  exhibited  was  evidently  the  same  as  Nocera." 

Lowest  Price  per  lb.  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  &  BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London- 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power.  No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      No.  ^  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

No.  46<z.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering  R,ght  Hon-  the  Earl  "'  Es5"' 


No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  ofallsizcs. 
No.     4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


Gardens,  &c. 

No.  493.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.  '  39  '  GaS™  u°  "S  "P  L°ng  L<mgthS  °f  HoSe  for 

t>r  A?'n-2^uS^TN<?  S?,\  ^I>a,mI^ture^n.dr,ErS;t  ever>r  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES. 
S«fn^ii  FARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
MYDKAIN1&,  HUbE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particular:  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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Pot  at  os.— Gooseberries. 

COCKS  BROTHERS,  Old  Nurseries,  Donington,  near 
Spalding,  have  to  offer  in  quantity  Early  Goderich,  Bresee's 
Peerless,  Bresee's  Prolific,  King  of  Earlies,  Early  and  Late  Rose, 
Victorias,  Myalt's  Prolific  Kidney,  and  othur  POl'AI  Os;  Lonnover  s 
Colossal  ASPARAGUS,  i-yr.  and  a-yr.  ;  GOOSEBERRIES  and 
CURRANTS  in  great  variety— fine  healthy  stuff.  , 

LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  and  special  offers  on  application. 


The   Best  of  Celeries  yet  Introduced  are- 
No.  1.  I  "TTfRIGHT'S  RED  GROVE.— This  is  of  good 

I  \  V  size,  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  and  blanches  very 
freely,  and  it  is  solid,  crisp,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  Per  }i  oz.  pkt.,  od. 
No.  2.  WRIGHT'S  WHITE  GROVE.— This  is  a  pure  white 
solid  variety,  and  the  best  flavoured  Celery  extant ;  grows  an  immense 
size,  and  blanches  a  fortnight  earlier  than  No  i.  It  was  awarded  two 
First-Class  Prizes  at  a  recent  show  held  at  Retford;  the  average 
weight  of  each  head  exhibited  being  6  lb.     Per  :-8th  oz.  packet,  If. 

No.  3.  WRIGHT'S  NEW  GIANT  WHITE— This  is  quite  a 
new  variety  and  is  much  like  No  2  in  its  general  character,  except 
that  it  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  stronger  growth,  combined  with  a 
fine  flavour.  Heads  of  this  variety  have  been  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  many  of  them  weighing  from  8  to  10  lb.  each,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  market  purposes.     Per  i-i6th  oz.  packet,  is. 

Can  be  had  (from  the  raiser  as  below)  separately,  or  the  collection  oi 
three  varieties,  free  by  post  for  as.  6d.  value  in  stamps  or  Post  Office 
order.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  following  Firms  have  already  secured  a  supply  :— 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  London, 
,,       Nutting  &  Son,  London. 
„       Downic,  Laird  &  Laing,  Edinburgh. 
„       P.  Lawson  &  Son,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
„       Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester, 
,,       Drummond  &  Son,  Stirling. 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  London. 
„     F.  G.  Goodwin,  Sheffield. 
,,    Holmes,  Lichfield. 
W.  WRIGHT,  Seed  Merchant,  Market  Square,  East  Retford,  Notts. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTER   RED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our  Nursery, 
embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time,  one  of  which  we  found, 
after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the  very  best  variety,  which  we  have 
since  named  Leicester  Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are 
solidity,  crispness,  and  in  flavour,  sweet  and  nutty  ;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated  leaf.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade  and  Horticulturists 
generally,  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  many  sorts  now  grown. 

The  following  have  been  supplied  : — 
Bell  &  Thorpe,  St  rat  ford-on -Avon. 
Barr  &  Sugden,  Covent  Garden. 
Barratt,  W.  W.,  Wakefield. 
Cooper,  Robt-,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Davis,  B.  R.,  Yevoil. 
Downie.Laird&Laing.Edinburgh. 
Gibbs,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Piccadilly. 
Green,  J.,  Garforth,  Leeds. 
Holmes,  E.,  Lichfield. 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street. 


Hopwood  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 
Hockin,  J.,  Taunton. 
Lach,  E.,  Wellingborough. 
Radcliffe,  Dick,  &  Co.,  Hotborn. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
Sampson,  T. ,  Yeovil. 
Scott,  J.,  Yeovil. 
Stuart  &  Main,  Kelso. 
Watkinson,  H.,  Manchester. 
Yates,  G.  &  W.,  Manchester. 
A  further  List  will  be  added. 
From  Mr.  Crawford,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 
"  November  20,  1872. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  an 
account  of  your  new  Celery,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
excellent.     I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  with  four  others,  Burbank's  Red 
and  White,  Cole's  Red  and  Sandringham  White,  but  yours  is  much 
superior  in  every  respect.     I  see  by  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Horti 
cw/(M»-<*Thai  people  are  complaining  of  their  Celery  being  inferior  this 
season,  and  that  the  stalks  are  hollow  ;  I  find  this  the  case  myself  in 
every  sort  with  the  exception  of  yours,  which  is  certainly  the  firmest 
Celery'  I  ever  saw." 

Frcnn  Mr.  Robsov,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Angelsea. 
"November  4,  1872. — Your  Leicester    Red  Celery  has  proved    to  be 
better  than  any  we  nave  grown  this  year." 

In  addition  to  the  above  upwards  of  30  other  Noblemen's  Gardeners 
have  written  us  to  the  same  effect. 

HARRISON     and    SONS,    Seed    Growers,    &c,    Leicester. 

Free  to  London  ;   Five  Casks  and  upwards  to.  any  Station  in  England 

or  15  per  Cent.  Discount. 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packed  in  4-bush.  barrels,  8s.  each,  inclusive;  selected  forOrchids, 
as.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  general  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT.  SAND,  and  LOAM  STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


G 


Red 
Spider. 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 
COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ii.,  y.,  and  lot.  od. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-    CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Value  for  Money. 

THE      NORFOLK       PHEASANT       FOOD, 
25*.  per  cwt, ; 

And  the  NORFOLK  POULTRY  MEAT, 

i6j.  per  cwt. 
Above  prices  are  for  cash,  and  include  Bags,  also  carriage  as  far  as 
London  and  Peterborough  (the  extremities  of  the  Great  Eastern 
System).  These  Foods  are  genuine,  and  equal  in  quality  to  others 
sold  at  much  higher  prices.  A  trial  is  solicited.  Samples  sent  if 
required. 
Messrs.  SQUIRRELL  and  UTTING,  St.  Swithin's  Wharf,  Norwich. 


GLASS,         GLASS,         GLASS, 
of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  &c. 
PAINTS,    OILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


M 


M 


SYSTEM. 


OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH 

COMMODES  for  BED-ROOMS. 

APPARATUS  for  BED-ROOMS. 

APPARATUS  for  CLOSETS. 
The  AMERICAN  CABINET.  ^^^ 

OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH      SYSTEM. 

Dr.  Buchanan  says  :—"  As  compared  with  the  water- 
closet  the  Earth  Closet  has  these  advantages — It  is 
cheaper  in  original  cost;  it  requires  less  repair;  it  is 
not  injured  by  frost;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper 
substances  being  thrown  down  it;  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
household." 


M 
A 


OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH     SYSTEM. 

Gadshill  Place,  Kent,  July  18,  1871.— *'  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  apparatus  works  admirably." — Charles 
Dickens,  Jun. 

LL  LETTERS  and  COMMUNICATIONS 
to  be  addressed  to  MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY  (Limited),  5A,  Garrick  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW      BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 
J.    G.    SM  EATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JONES'S     PATENT 


DOUBLE 


SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : — 


High. 


30 

3£   1 


Sizes. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

18  „ 

18  „ 

30  ii 

24    .1 

24  .. 

»4   11 

3"  ., 

24   11 

36  „ 

24   11 

28  „ 

t\\ 

30   ., 

72  n 

35  „ 

0  ,. 

•|8   ., 

108  „ 

48  „ 

■44  n 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Price. 


Feet. 
300 
400 
500 
700 
S50 

I.COO 

1,400 
1,800 
2,600 

4,500 

7,000 

10,000 


12      O      O 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A     FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester.  1867. 


at     the     Grand    National 


Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents, 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


QIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
O  for  the  MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichbome 
Street,    Regent    ijuadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATOR! ES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— 1.  d. 

feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  she^t  glass       . .        ..70 

6  feet  ,,  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed       50 

■1  ,,  glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    a 


Patent  Excelsior  Boiler. 

"GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER"  (BIRMINGHAM,  1872L 


H 


OT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  for  HEATING 
GREENHOUSES,  Tubular  Boiler,   -with. 


Water  Bars. 


HOTHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES, 
Improved  Conical,         C"  uBLH? S' 

BUILDINGS,  &c. 
H  OT-W  A  T  E  R 
PIPES  at  wholesale 
prices ;  Elbows  and 
X  Pieces,  Syphons,  and 
every  other  connection 
kept  in  stock. 

W  R O  U  GHT    and  ' 
CAST-IRON      CONI- 
CAL,   SADDLE,    and 
IMPROVED      CONI- 
CAL, also  ELLIPTIC  T 
BOILERS. 
Improved  and  extra  strong  Cast-iron  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  with 

or  without  Water-bars. 

CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON   PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 

for  use  without  brickwork. 


Tubular  Boiler. 


Patent 

THROTTLE 

and  other 

VALVES, 

FURNACE    DOORS,     EARS, 


Elliptic  Boiler. 


FURNACE  WORK 
of  every  description  and  size. 
INDIA-RUBBER     RINGS 
for    Pipe   Joints  ;     Sockets    re- 
quire   no    other     packing,    and 
are  perfectly  water-tight. 
Goods  of  the  very  best  manufacture,  delivered   at  Railway  or 
Wharf  in  London. 

LYNCH  WHITE,  Old  Barge  Iron  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street, 
London,  S.E.  (Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge). 
Price  List  on  application. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
UMBY'S     NEW      PATENT     EXCELSIOR 
^  BOILER— the    MOST    EFFECTIVE    and    ECONOMICAL 
BOILER  in  use- 


Heats  from 
500  to  5000  feet 
of  4-inch  Pipe. 


Can  be  safely  f 
left     Twelve     to 
Fourteen    Hours 
without      atten- 
iion.  Burns 

Less  than  Half 
the  F'iel  of  an 
ordinary  Saddle 
Boiler. 


Drawings, 
Prices,  and  most 
conclusive  Tes- 
timonials can  be 
had  on  applica- 
tion to  all  Hot- 
water  Apparatus 
Si  Horticultural 
Engineers  and 
Ironmongers. 


The  Form  and  combinations  of  this  Boiler  being  Protected  by  Her 
Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  can  only  be  made  by  the  Patentee,  and  the 

Public  are  warned  against  Infringements,  or  unauthorised  Imitations. 

pOTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  ot  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  3,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 
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GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  Ac.,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder.  Stratford,  London,  E. 

GREEN'S       NEW       PATENT       SINGLE       and 
DUPLICATE    HOT-WATER  BOILERS.     Illustrated    Price 
Lists  free  on  application  to  . 

THOMAS    GREEN    and    SON,  Smithfield  Ironworks,  Leeds; 

and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road,  Loudon,  S^E. 


SADDLE     BOILER     (Second-hand),     to     be 
DISPOSED  OF,  cheap,  36  inches  long,  in  excellent  condition; 
taken  out  because    not   large   enough   to    heat   the  piping-   required. 
Will  heat  500  to  600  feet  of  4-inch  piping  well.     For  pnce,  &c,  apply  to 
R.  and  F.  AL1.UM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W 


fAMES    BOYD    and    SONS,    Horticultural 


Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B 

CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    VINERIES, 
I NG  HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building. 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 


RIES,    FORC- 


in  any   part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 

Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring, 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  733  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


ALVANISED      WIRE      NETTING. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 

Mostly  used  for  Light.      Medium.      Strong. 


Poultry I     33rf. 

Rabbits,  Hares,  &c.    . .      q\d. 
Smallest  Rabbits         . . '     s\d. 


6  id. 


5|A 

6\d. 
Sd. 


J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 
Offices — 00,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C, 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


Save  Your  Plants  from  the  FroBt. 

MAR  R  ATT'S       SELF- REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 
Price  is.,  is.  6d.,  21  6d.,  or  free  by  post,  4<f.  extra. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

Indestructible  Terra-Co  ttaPlant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.         MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gardeners,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  500,000  WOOD  PLANT 
LABELS  ot  the  best  quality,  in  4  in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  sizes;  also 
HANGING  LABELS,  3?4  in.  and  4%  in.  For  sample  and  price 
apply  to  C.  WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln^ 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


£  HOWLERS     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
1      and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  jd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

R~~USSIA~MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100s.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  50s., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  30s.  and  35s.  per  100 ;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9.  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TAN  NED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


UUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
«  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  iod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2rf.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  iod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6li*f.  to  B){d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7%<*-  and 
Q%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.   ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

^VERMIN       ASPHYXIATOR, 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
MWIAiMWyMJ^  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
■'      they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
^HKS^S?        Insects,     1,-ikc     up     little 

flfflSr^^^         and,   oni  e    put    down,  incur   no 
Tw  further  labour  or  expense,  as 

Tk  \1T"%  do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 

^(l_^^D  quently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinesland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. —Sec  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  145.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  ij,  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within'tnrce  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  25.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supDlied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F,  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves, 

A  liberal  discount  to  toe  Trade. 


DISINFECTOR,  VAPORIZOR,  and  UNIVERSAL  FUMI- 
GATOR,  for  Destroying  Rats,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Snakes,  and  all  Vermin 
in  holes;  or  for  making  Rabbits  desert  their  Burrows  and  lie  out. 
For  Preserving  Meat  and  Game  in  the  larder  (or  when  packed)  from 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  For  Fumigating  Vines  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  destroying  noxious  Insects  and  Parasites.  For  Disinfect- 
ing Hospitals,  Vessels,  Rooms,  Bedding,  Clothes,  &c.  For  Deodoris- 
ing Drains,  Sinks,  &c  For  Vaporising  Chemical  Compounds;  and 
for  preventing  Loss  of  Life  from  Foul  Air  in  Wells,  Vats,  Tanks,  &c. 

Price  £2  i$s.      Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  best  and  most 
powerfulFumigator  yet  produced. 
Manufacturers  ;    TOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 

Agents  ; — Mr,  Purdey,  314^1  Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Mr.  Scholl, 
41,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  London  ;  Messrs.  Pringle,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
I.  Rigby,  Dublin;  Messrs.  Followes  St  Bate,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
McKenzie  &  Son,  Belfast :  Messrs.  Rcid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen;  Messrs. 
Nicholl,  Dundee;  Mr.  Walker,  York;  Messrs.  Haywood,  Derby; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury. 

Descriptive  Circular  with  full  instructions  post  free. 


BEDFORDSHIRE     MIDDLE     CLASS 
SCHOOL   COMPANY   (LIMITED). 


PUBLIC 


Head  Master. — Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A.,  late  Exhibitioner  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Master. — Edward  T.  Hartley,  B.A  ,  late  Scholar  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  25th  Wrangler,  1871. 

Eleven  other  Assistant  Masters,  of  whom  Six  are  Graduates. 

The  School  was  opened  at  Midsummer,  1869,  lor  300  Boys  as 
Boarders,  to  give  to  the  Middle  Classes  an  education  based  upon  the 
Public  School  system. 

In  the  Lower  School  is  given  a  sound  English  education,  with 
French  and  Arithmetic;  and  to  these  subjects  in  the  Upper  School 
are  added,  Higher  Mathematics,  German,  Latin,  Natural  Science, 
Book-keeping,  Land  Surveying,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Greek 
is  voluntary-  The  study  of  the  Bible  forms  a  regular  part  of 
education. 

Church  of  England  Service  is  held  in  the  School  Chapel,  but  Boy 
can  attend  Nonconformist  Chapelsin  Bedford  if  desired. 

The  Grounds  are  22  acres  in  extent,  of  which  14  are  Playground. 
There  are  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  and  Tepid  Swimming  Bath 
attended  by  a  Swimming  Master. 

The  School  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  Fee  for  each  being 
£12,  which  includes  all  extras  except  Instrumental  Music 

The  first  Term,  1873,  will  COMMENCE  JANUARY  22. 

For    Prospectus,    apply    to 
TURNLEY,  Bedford,  Beds. 


Works  on  Botany,  toy  Dr.  Llndley. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  ss.  6d. 

MEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account   of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicine    or 
Domestic  CEconomy.     In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  6d. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  is.,   Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1873. 
— "  The  most  practical  Work  on  Gardening  yet  published." 

SUTTONS'  ABRIDGED  SEED  LIST,  with  columns 
for  Ordering.     Gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 
Second  Edition,  in  Six  Numbers,  is.  each.'    * 

THE  ORCHARDIST.  By  J.  Scott,  the  Nurseries, 
Merriott,  Somerset.  Parties  ordering  No.  1  will  be  considered 
liable  to  take  the  six  numbers.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  subscribers  post  paid.  Post  Office  Orders  for  6s, 
on  Crewkerne,  now  or  when  finished.  The  most  complete  descriptive 
work  upon  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English  language — nearly  all  known 
hardy  fruits,  with  their  synonyms,  being  described  or  enumerated, 
amounting  to  many  thousands. 


In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Eight  Illustrations,  price  24s., 

AIR     and    RAIN  ;    the    Beginnings   of   a    Chemical 
Climatology.      By  Robert    Angus     Smith,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S. 
F.C.S.  (General),  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Government. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,   Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Just  published,  price  is.  ;  post  free,  is.  $d., 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  FARMERS'  and 
GARDENERS'  ALMANAC  for  1873.  With  upwards  of  200 
Engravings,  and  280  pages  of  new  and  useful  matter,  interesting  to 
Country  Oentlemen  and  Agriculturists. 

The  Farnw  Office,  Salisbury  Square,   Fleet   Street,  London,  EC: 
SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published,  price  jd.  by  post, 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE, 
the  Great  Epidemic  of  1871  and  187a  Its  History;  Its  Nature; 
its  Causes;  and  its  Treatment.  By  DAY,  SON,  AND  HEWITT, 
22,  Dorset  Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 


Good  Books. 

Milton  says  that  "a  good  Book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
masterspirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose,  to  a  life 
beyond  life." 

Sand  T.  GILBERT,  of  the  GREAT  CITY  BOOK 
•  MART,  are  now  adding  largely  to  their  EXTENSIVE  STOCK 
for  the  CHRISTMAS  SEASON,  from  which  they  have  culled  the 
following  Important  Works,  offering  them  at  the  low  prices  annexed:— 

ROME,  by  Francis  Wey,  with  345  Splendid  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  Introduction  by  W.  W.  Story,  thick  410,  cloth  gilt,  £2  101.,  pub, 
at  £3,  also  in  Embossed  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  £2  i^s.  DO  RES 
LONDON,  with  upwards  of  50  Splendid  Page  Engravings,  Descrip- 
tions and  Vignettes,  folio,  cloth  extra,  £2  iSs.,  pub.  at  £3  10s.  CHEFS- 
D'CEUVRE  of  ART,  Celebrated  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  reproduced  in  Photography  by  S.  Thompson,  20  Plates, 
folio,  cloth  gilt,  £3  18s.  o,t.,  pub  at  £4  14s.  6d.  SPEAKER'S 
COMMENTARY,  New  Volume  (Vol.  2),  8vo,  cloth,  i6j  Sd.,  pub.  at 
20s.  DICKENS'  LIFE,  by  John  Forster,  New  Volume  (Vol.  2),  1842- 
1852,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  in,  Bd.,  pub.  at  145. 
HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE,  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  17s.,  pub.  at  £1  is,  Darwin's  New 
Book,  EXPRESSION  of  the  EMOTIONS  in  MAN  and  ANIMALS, 
Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  10s.,  pub.  at  12s.  TWENTY  THOUSAND 
LEAGUES  UNDER  the  SEA,  by  Jules  Verne,  with  113  Wood- 
cuts, post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.,  pub.  at  10*.  6d., 
postage  nd.  ART  GEMS;  a  series  of  30  high  class  Engravings, 
produced  under  the  direction  of  E.  Lifivre,  4to,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  £1  15s.,  pub.  at  £2  2s.  COURT  BEAUTIES  ot 
the  REIGN  of  CHARLES  II.,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  a  Series  of 
Splendid  Portraits,  4to,  cloth  gilt,  17s.,  pub,  at  £1  is.,  uniform  with 
fJeautiiul  Pictures.  GEMS  of  MODERN  GERMAN  ART,  by 
W.  B.  Scott,  16  Carbon  Photographs,  4to,  cloth  elegant,  17s,,  pub.  at 
21s.  HOOD'S  POEMS,  again  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  22  Splendid 
Vignettes  on  Steel,  4to,  cloth  elegant,  17s.,  pub.  at  £1  is.  KEATS' 
ENDYMION,  with  6  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Drawings,  by 
E.  f.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  folio,  cloth  gilt,  17s..  pub.  at  £1  is. 
MURILLOandthe  SPANISH  SCHOOL  of  PAIN  TING,  by  W  B. 
Scott,  15  Engravings  on  Steel  and  19  on  Wood,  4 to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  t?s.,  pub.  at  £1  is.  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  MODERN 
ENGLISH  ART,  20  Photographs,  with  Descriptions,  410,  cloth  extra, 
ios.,  pub.  at  12s.  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  SACRED  ART,  20  fine 
Examples,  in  Permanent  Photography,  from  Old  Masters,  jto,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  ios.,  pub.  at  12s.  VANITY  FAIR  ALBUM,  New 
Series  (Vol.  4),  with  about  50  Coloured  Portraits  of  Celebrated 
Characters,  410,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £1  15s.,  pub.  at  £2  2s. ;  Vols.  1, 
2,  and  3  supplied  at  the  same  rate. 

S.  &  T.  GILBERT  have  now  ready  CATALOGUES 
of  the  NEW  PRESENTATION  BOOKS,  and  also  of  their 
Remainder  Stock,  at  low  prices,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  and 
postage  free  on  application. 

London  :  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank,  E.C. 


THE    FLORIST    AND    P0M0L0GIST, 

A  PICTORIAL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF 

FLOWERS,    FRUITS,   and   GENERAL   HORTICULTURE. 

NOTICE. 

Numerous  Subscribers  to  this  Magazine  having  signified  a  wish  that  the  number  of  Plates,  and  with  them  the 
price,  should  be  increased,  it  has  been  determined  to  give  a  SECOND  PLATE  Monthly,  occasionally 
Coloured,  without  any  extra  charge,  the  Text  remaining  as  before,  24  pages,  royal  8vo.  The  Number  for 
January  contains  Coloured  Plates  of  the  Early  Ascot  Peach,  and  Lilium  Lishmanni.      Price  One  Shilling. 

LONDON,  171,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


January  4,   1S73.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle 


and   Agricultural 


Gazette. 


3i 


The  Apple,  Chapter  I.,  by  Mr.  t.  to: 
Begonia  intermedia  (woodcut),  by  the 
The  Potato  Disease,  by  Mr.  J.  Wigh 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  JANUARY, 
No.  6:  (New  Series).  Price  is.,  contains  TWO  COLOURED 
PLATES— EARLY  ASCOT  PEACH,  and  LILIUM  LlbHMANM, 
and  the  following  Articles: — 

The  Early  Ascot  Peach,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 
New  Carnations,  by  Mr.  J    Bail. 

Masdevallia  chimacra  (woodcut),  by  Mr.  F.  \\  .  burbidge. 
Tree  Paeony  as  a  Decorative  Plant,  by  Mr.  L.  bennelt. 
Bouvardias  as  Winter  Decorative  Plants,  by  Mr   J    Taplm. 
Failure  or  Outdoor  Crops  in  1872  (with  rainlall),  by  Mr.  W.   1  illery. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 
Prince  Imperial  Pear  (woodcut),  by  Mr.  A.  K  Barron. 
™     fitor  I  .  hv  Mr.   T.  Cox. 

y  the  Editor, 
ghton. 
Garden  Lilies,  Chapter  I,  (woodcut),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 
Dianthus  diadematus  plenissimus,  by  Mr.  P.  Grieve. 
Garden  Literature  :  the  Ivy,  &C .,  by  the  Editor. 
"The  Third  Day  Comes  a   Frost,  a  Nipping   1-rost     (woodcut),  by 

Mr.  \V,  Ingram. 
Early  Varieties  of  Fruit,  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson. 
Garden  Gossip. 

Garden  Work  for  January  :  Flowers,  by  Mr.   D,  T.   Fish ;   Fruits, 
by  Mr.  M.  Saul ;  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

The  VOLUME  for  1872  is  NOW  READY,  price  us. 
London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA   charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  or  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  £ 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER  (Head,  Working). 
married  Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  with  Vine  Culture,  and  the  general  routine  of  practical 
gardening   in   all    its    branches.— For   further    particulars    apply    per 

I'M  l.-r,   uMivssrii  N.>    [7  llox,  I'nsl  I  tfliLC,  Wiilverh.tmpton. 


Kitchen  Garden  Foreman. 

WANTED,    a  thoroughly   competent    MAN,    for 
First-class  Gentleman's  Establishment,  to  act  in    the  above 
capacity.     Wages  £i  a  week,  and  cottage. — K.    B.,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 


WANTED,  a  good  GARDENER,  with  not  less  than 
two  years'  personal  character,  in  a  Gentleman's  service. — 
Age  25  to  28,  married ;  wages  £1  a  week,  $5.  extra  when  in  charge  of 
house.     Good  cottage. — X.  Y.,  Post  Office,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 


WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  residing  in  Harrow, 
Middlesex,  a  good  PLAIN  WORKING  GARDENER,  with- 
out lamily  preferred,  who  would  look  after  Two  Cows,  and  attend  to 
a  Lawn  and  Ornamental  Grounds;  a  situation  also  for  his  Wife  as 
Laundress  to  the  Family.  Residence  found  on  the  premises. — A.  Z., 
Post  Office,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a  MAN,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  Grow  Heaths  and  other  Hard  and  Soft-wooded 
Greenhouse  Plants.  One  who  has  grown  (or  Market  preferred. — 
JOHN  LEWIS,  Ember  Nurseries,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  S.W. 

RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  and  Co7 are  in  WANT 
of  a  Young  MAN,  to  take  charge  of  their  Glass  Department, 
under  the  General  Foreman ;  one  who  has  had  some  experience  of 
Budding  and  Grafting  preferred.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
any  one  anxious  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  general  Propagation  and 
routine  work.  Progressive  and  liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  a 
suitable  person. — 64,  Hill  Street,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  ATTENDANT,  a 
strong,  active,  willing  Man,  Wages  to  commence  at  ^25  per 
annum,  with  uniform  and  board  and  residence  in  the  Asylum. — Appli- 
cation, with  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Dr.  HARRISON,  the 
Asylum,  Isle  of  Man. 


WANTED,  in  a  County  Asylum,  a  young  Man,  as 
ATTENDANT  and  GARDENER.  Wages  commencing  at 
£24  a  year,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing, — Apply,  stating 
particulars,  to  A.  Z  ,  Post  Office,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. — Dec.  30,  1872. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  for  a-  Single-handed 
place,  where  a  Boy  is  kept,  an  industrious,  active,  sober  Man, 
who  understands  Flower  Gardening,  Fruit  Trees,  Frames,  Sic,  and 
will  undertake  the  care  of  two  or  three  Cows.  Wages  20s.  per  week, 
with  small  cottage  and  coal.  Age  not  to  exceed  45.  A  Man  whose 
wife  can  undertake  Laundry  or  Dairy  work  preferred. — Captain 
HEYWORTH,  Wain  Vaur,    Newport,  Mon.  ^^ 


WANTED,  three  young  Men,  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  as  IMPROVERS,  to  work  in  the  Glass  Department  of 
a  good  Nursery,  where  Plants  are  grown  well  for  exhibition. — 
GEO.  COOPER,  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  Derby. 


WANTED,  as  FARM  BAILIFF,  a  Man  of  good 
education,  thoroughly  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  Prize  Stock, 
Steam  Ploughing,  and  best  style  of  Cultivation.  Experience  and  first- 
class  character  indispensable. — A.  B.  C,  Farmers'  Supply  Association, 
69,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  BAILIFF  and  his  WIFE, 
without  incumbrance,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  Farm  of  about 
200  acres,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  Man  must  be  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  requirements  of  Farm  Management,  care  of  Stock, 
&c.  ;  Wife  to  Manage  Dairy,  Poultry,  &c. — Address,  stating  age, 
salary  required,  past  and  present  occupation,  with  references,  to  J.  H., 
George  Jennings,  Palace  Wharf,  Stangate,  London,  S. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham , .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      . ,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  .,  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


PARTNERSHIP.— One  of  the  best  Plant  Growers  in 
England  wishes  to  meet  with  a  Person  with  Capital,  with  a  view 
to  Partnership,  in  a  Business  for  Growing  Plants  and  Flowers  exten- 
sively for  the  London  Market. — ALPHA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


BY 
V 


the  Retirement  of  one  of  the  Partners,   an  active 

WORKING  GARDENER  can  obtain  a  PARTNERSHIP 
tn  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  on  long  Lease,  in  Islington, 
on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20,  William  Street,  New  North  Road, 
Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sudgen,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  SEEDSMAN,  competent  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  general  Management  of  the  business,— Application,  by 
letter,  stating  salary  and  experience,  addressed  B.  S.,  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


"VXTANTED,    an    active,    intelligent    young 


Man    as 

BOOK-KEEPER,  &c.  ;  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  Plants 
and  Agricultural  Seeds.  To  live  on  ihe  premises,  with  gas  and  water 
free.— J.  E.  DIXON,  Lord  Street,  Gainsborough. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  London.— Must  be 
well  up  in  the  Seed  Business,  accustomed  to  Attend  upon 
Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Candidates  to  state  salary 
and  experience,  and  address  their  communications  to  P.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Shopman. 

WANTED,  in  a  Seed  and  Florist's  Shop,  a 
SHOPMAN,  of  good  address,  and  one  who  understands  the 
general  routine  of  a  Seed  business.  Good  references  for  industry, 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  ability  absolutely  necessary.  Salary  30s.  per 
week.— Address,  by  letter,  FELTON  AND  SONS,  06,  High  Street 
Birmingham. 


TO  HEAD  GARDENERS. 
Hill  Nursery,  Derby,  has  three  young   Me 


George  Cooper,  Rose 

horn  he  can  with 
confidence  rucommend  as  FOREMEN.  They  are  well  up  in  Plant 
Growing  for  Exhibition. — Address  as  above. 


/  t.  EO.  J.  WOOLLETT  wishes  to  recommend  a  steady 

VJ    young  MAN   (age  24,   single),   used  to   Nursery  Work,  to  take 
charge  of  Houses.— Nurseries,  Caterham,  Surrey, 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  Under).— A  young  Man  ; 
understands  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
I  hree  years  reference  from  last  employer.— W.  K.,  Stoke  Park,  near 
Guildford,  Surrey. 


FTo  Nurserymen,  Florists,  &c. 
OREMAN    and    PROPAGATOR.— Age   24;   good 
Bouquetist,  Furnisher  and  Fruit  Grower.     Has  had  experience 
in  London  and  the  country.    State  wages  and  particulars.— HORT US, 
Post  Office,  Godalmmg,  Surrey. 

PTo  Nurserymen." "~ 
ROPAGATOR    (Hard-wooded),    or    FOREMAN 
(Indoor),— Well  up  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  besides  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Hardy  Plants,  &c— H.  S.,  Grove  Cottage,  Land's 
End,  frulhatn,  S.W. 

ASSISTANT,  in  a  Nursery.— A  young  Man  ;  under- 
stands   Fires,  Tyeing,  Watering,  and   Propagating  Soft-wooded 
Plants.      Has   had   the    Management   of   a   small    Nursery  — H     H 
E I izabeth  Cottage,  K ing  William  Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 

TMPROVER  or  SECOND  HAND  to  any  Nobleman's 

-1-  or  Gentleman's  Gardener,  or  to  the  Trade  who  grow  and  Force 
Mowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  Market.  A  young  Man,  who  has 
been  employed  the  last  year  in  the  Cucumber,  Grape,  and  Strawberry 
Department.— JOHN  EVANS,  Sipsons,  Slough  District,  M iddlesex. 

To  Land  Agents. 

SUB-AGENT.— A  young  Man,  who  holds  the  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  and  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  Land  Surveying,  requires  a  Situation  as  above  — 
A.  G.  L.,  Post  Office,  Knutslord. 


_  To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

TfURM     STEWARD,      BAILIFF,     or     GENERAL 

J-  MANAGER.— Age  40,  married,  no  family;  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Farming  in  all  its  branches,  all  kinds  of  Live 
Stock,  Marketing,  Draining  of  Land,  Measurement  of  Land,  Timber, 
Book-keeping,  &c.  ;  also  understands  Woods,  Plantations,  Farm 
Buildings  and  Repairs,  and  General  Gardening.  Wages  required, 
£100  per  year  and  house,  &c  Testimonials,  &c,  unexceptionable.— 
F.  STEWARD,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER.— Mr.  S.  Barr  ATT 
begs  to  announce  to  the  Trade  generally  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
engage  with  any  respectable  Firm,  and  offers  his  services  in  the  above 
capacity.  References  unexceptionable.— 66,  Park  Walk,  Fulham 
Road,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN  (Head),  or  otherwise,  in  the  Seed  Trade. 
Well  acquainted  with  all  its  branches.  Twentyycars' experience  • 
best  recommendations.— O.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C, 


CLERK,  wants  re-engagement. — Age  24;  seven  years' 
good   reference   from   a    London    House.      Moderate    salary.— 
B.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


MONEY,     without    unnecessary    expense,    and 
moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a  short  notice,  by  apj 


at 

,  __,  apply - 
„  (personally  preferred)  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND,  Secretary,  Eastern 
Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank  (Private),  3,  Kingsland 
Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to  persons  resident  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or  short  periods,  upon  Personal 
Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock,  without  removal  or  sureties. 
Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a 
bona  fide  and  private  manner.     Established  1840. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N  ■  S    .     LI    .     WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the  words  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  on  seal, 
label,  and  cork. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


WANTED,  as  COACHMAN  and  GARDENER,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  an  active,  intelligent  married 
Man,  without  children,!  Wages  £1  a  week,  with  clothes  and  rooms.— 
J.  G.,  Post  Office,  Great  Stanmore. 


WANTED,  a  SERVANT  MAN,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  Wait  at  Table,  and  take  charge  of  a  small 
Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  None  need  apply  whose  character 
will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation  for  honesty  and  sobriety  — 
Apply,  by  letter  prepaid,  or  between  1  and  2  o'Clock,  E.  R.,  59.  St. 
Pauls  Square,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a  MARRIED  COUPLE,  without  family: 
the  Man  required  to  attend  to  the  Cows,  Pigs,  and  Poultry, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful ;  the  Wife  to  attend  to  the  Gate. 
Good  character  required.— Apply  by  letter  addressed  to  H.  G  , 
Robinson,  Stationer,  Putney,  S.W. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40  ;  understands  Forcing 
of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.— C.  B.,  10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower 
Norwood, 


GARDENER    (Head).— Age  36  ;  thoroughly  under- 
stands  Early  and   Late   Forcing,    Pines,    Vines,    Cucumbers, 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden  in  the  Country.— Married,  with  good  personal 
character.  Active,  industrious,  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
Culture  of  Wall  Fruit  and  Roses.  Good  cottage,  with  church  and 
school  close  by.— Address,  stat  ing  all  particulars,  to  E.  W,  SEYMOUR 
Esq  ,  Porthmawr,  Crickhowel. 

ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  with  thorough 

practical  knowledge  of  all  branches —  Kitchen  Gardening, 
Vinery,  and  Conservatory;  used  to  the  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery ;  must  be  able  to  keep  Plain  Accounts,  and  it  would  be  an  ad  van. 
tage  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  Farm-work  and  Stock  to  superin- 
tend 20  acres  of  Pasture.  Should  be  married.  A  cottage  will  be  found. 
The  character  for  neatness,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  must  be  unexcep- 
tionable—Apply by  letter  to  A.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Warwick. 


WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  by  a  Gentle- 
man in  the  Suburbs  of  London,  a  clever,  practical  Working 
Gardener.  Vines,  Stove,  Greenhouses,  and  Conservatory;  Vegetables 
and  Fruit.  One  who  understands  Cows,  Pigs,  Poultry.  Two  Men 
under  him.  Three-roomed  cottage  on  the  premises,  A  Scotchman 
preferred.  Wages  221.,  with  cottage,  vegetables,  and  occasionally 
milk.  No  children.— Address  by  letter,  with  full  details  as  to  age, 
experience,  where  last  employed,  and  cause  of  leaving,  to  A.  B  . 
W.  J.  Clarke,  85,  Gracechurch  Street,  EX. 


also    Flower    and    Kitchen 
COLE    and    SONS,    the 


Melons,    Stc. ;   Stove  and    Greenhouse 
Gardening.      First-class     reference.  —  ] 

Nurseries,  Withington,  Manchester. 

GARDE  NER~ (Head).— Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
1  1L  exPencnced  in  all  branches,  having  been  brought  up  to  it  from 
childhood.  Has  held  several  first-class  situations  as  Head  Gardener. 
Can  be  highly  recommended  as  an  industrious,  sober,  and  trustworthy 
Man.— J.  H.,20,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road, London,  N. 
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YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 

WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

___  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour, 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


C^LARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman. 
'  —Age  20,  married,  Scotch  ;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Has  been  over  seven  years  Head 
Gardener  in  present  situation,  in  the  West  of  England.  Character  un- 
exceptionable.—G.  W.,  Post  Office,  Pitville,  Cheltenham. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener.— Married  :  is  a  thorough 
practical  Working  Man,  who  understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  also  Land  and  Stock.  Good  character.— G.  M.,  Ring-wood 
Farm,  Shiplake,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


/^J.ARDENER  (Head).— Age 41,  married;  is  at  liberty 

V*  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a 
thorough  practical  Gardener.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the 
Forcing  of  \ines.  Pines,  and  Peaches,  as  well  as  the  Cultivation  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
^'ower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Leaving  owing  to  death  of  employer. 
—HEAD  GARDENER.  Rudding  Park,  Wetherby,  York. 

GARDENER  (Head,  WoRKiNG)^Age~28,  married; 
no  family;  has  a  thoroueh  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  in 
all  branches,  and  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  First-cfass 
character  and  reference.— J.  P.,  Dryham  Rark,  Rarnet,  Herts. 
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BREAKFAST. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.—  Civil  Seivice  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  Si  Co,,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  CassdCs  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


THE    FOREIGN    POLICY    of   ENGLAND    is    the 
pc" 


of 

policy  of  the  world,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  eulogium  of  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  the  same  with  England's  commerce,  in 
every  department  of  human  wants  and  requirements  Everywhere 
tne  hand,  the  mind,  or  the  gold  of  England,  is  ever  active  and  bene- 
ficient  Her  medicines  are  everywhere  acceptable;  and  foremost 
among  these  is  that  favourite  remedy  of  the  British  household, 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  the  most  effective  and  the  safest  remedy  in 
all  disorders  of  the  human  system.  They  at  once  remove  all  danger- 
ous obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired — "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

May  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Drug  Stores  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New 
Zealand,  &c. 

In  Boxes,  is.  i%d.t  21,  gd.%  and  in  family  packets,  11s.  each. 

Directions  in  Spanish,  Portugese,  French,  and  English,  are  folded 
round  each  box  when  so  ordered. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
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THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BOYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.  W. 
MEETING    of    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COMMITTEES,    on 
WEDNESDAY,  15th  inst.,  at  11  A.M. 


L  ILIUM     AURATUM.— Several    Thousand    strong 
sound  ENGLISH  GROWN  EULBS.     They  had  this  year  I rom 
5  to  30  blooms  on  a  stem.     185.,  30s.,  421.  per  dozen,  and  upwards. 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


B 


IRCH,   extra  fine,   transplanted,  2  to   3  feet,   18s. 

4  to  5  feet,  311.     ALDER,  5  to  6  feet,  sir.  per  1000. 
J.    J.    MARRIOTT,     Highfield     Nursery,     Matlock. 


w 


HITETHORN     and     SCOTCH     FIR. 

400,000  a-yr.  WHITETHORN. 
50.000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet. 
For      samples      and     prices     apply     to 
GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  Nurseryman,  Fordham,  near  Soham. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    {British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out,  in  pots,  Purple, 
White,  and  Scarlet,  good  Plants,  at  2s.  pec  dozen. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


GLOXI N  IAS,  carriage  free.  —Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  i«.  td.  ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  151.  and  2u. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  40*. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


GLADIOLI  and  ROSES.— Descriptive   Priced    LIST 
of  French   Hybrid   GLADIOLI,    ROSES,   &c,   sent  free  on 
application  to 

DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
53,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


American-grown  Tuberoses,  &c. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSE  BULBS,  very  finest  quality, 
own  growth,  £7  per  1000. 
FRANKLINIA  PUBESCENS,  a  beautiful  but  rare  American  shrub, 
a  to  3  feet,  £1  per  dozen,  £7  per  too. 

No  charge  for  boxes  and  packing  in  best  manner. 
JOHN    SAUL,    Washington,    D.C.,    U.S.    America. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
JAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


i«79    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
iOU'  I  XJ  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 

post,  on  application. 

e  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near   Hereford. 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
Thi 


To  the  Trade 

STANDARD  and  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
— Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard— Marechal  Neil,  extra  fine 
plants. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,   Sussex. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 
►  HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 

NEIL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  31. 

Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


THE  BEST  NEW  ROSES  for  1873.— For  a  full 
description  of  the  above,  by  the  Raisers,  including  Lacharme's 
noble  pure  white  H.P.  Rose,  Madame  Lacharme,  see  HENRY 
BENNETT'S  LIST,  post  free. 

Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,     Fruiting    in    Pots.— 
Peaches.    Nectarines,   Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant.  Worcester. 


VINES,     VINES,     VINES.— Strong     well-ripened 
CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  for  Fruiting   in  pots  and 
planting.     The  Trade  supplied. 

Priced    LIST    of   sorts    on    application    to    JOHN     KELLETT, 
Wellington  Nursery,  Hcaton  Chapel,  near  Stockport. 


Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Stock  of  strong  and 
well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts;  also  a  large 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  to  ofTer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


G 


2<  RAPE  VINES. — Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 


the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  51.  each.  BLACK  HAMBURGHS, 
strong,  42*.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing  saves  half  the  cost 
of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  about  20,000  good  PLUM  SPAWN.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD  SMITH,  Barr  End 
Farm,  Wilmington,  near  Dartford,  Kent;  or  to  Mr.  WEAVER, 
Salesman,  Borough  Market,  Southwark,  S  E. 


PEACHES    and      NECTARINES,     in     pots.— Fine 
Fruiting  Trees,  51.  and  js.  6d.  each. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


H 


ESSLE  PEAR  (strong  Standards).— Prices  per  100 

or  per  1000  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


LANCASHIRE  PRIZE  GOOSEBERRIES.— 
150  finest  and  newest  varieties,  from  45.  to  or.  per  dozen  ; 
collections  of  150  for  50*.,  100  for  301.,  50  for  12*.  6d.  and  15J.  ;  also 
high-flavoured  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS.  Prices  upon 
application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


FRUIT    TREES.— A   large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
751.  per  100 ;  Gooseberries  from  ioj.  per  100 ;  Currants  from  6*.  per  ico. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


s 


ELECTED 

Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS, 


TREES. 


)TS,        I36J.  per 
RINES,/  dozen. 


PEARS,   1  18s  per 
LUMS,  I  dozen. 


PLL 


JAS.  GARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


WALNUTS,   s  to  6  feet,  20s.   per  100;  COMMON 
CHESTNUTS,  7  to  8  feet,  20s.    per  100,  and  other  Trees, 
carriage  free  to  London. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


H 
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ORSE    CHESTNUT    and    ENGLISH    OAK.— 
2  feet,  151. ;  3  feet,  25*.  ;  4  feet,  35*. ;  5  feet,  451.  per  1000. 
W I LKI N,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 

ALNUTS,    3   feet,    t2s.  ;    4  feet,    15J.    per   100. 

SYCAMORES,  q  to  10  feet,  8s.  per  dozen. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application-— ,Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Read i ng. 

RHUBARB   (Prince  Albert),    for  planting.— Prolific, 
fine  flavour,  good  colour,  and  very  early,  at  201.  per  100. 
ALFRED  NEWMAN,  Bumham,  Essex. 


To  Pine  Growers. 

WANTED,  one  dozen  clean-fruiting  PINES  (Queens 
preferred);  also  a  few  strong  Successions.    State  price  to 
W.  (Gardener),  Hermon  Lodge,  Napier  Road,  Bromlev,  Kent. 


w 


ANTED,  fresh  and  i-jr.  old  HOLLY  BEKRllis. 

State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


SPECIMEN  PLANTS  WANTED.— Persons  having 
large  Specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Conservatory  Plants  for 
DISPOSAL,  will  oblige  by  sending  particulars  to  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery  Company.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgwarc  Road,  W. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  WANTED.— State  sort 
and  price  per  iooo,     Any  parties  who   have  a  surplus  stock  jo 
Dispose  Of,  will  hear  of  a  cash  Buyer  by  applying  to 

CAULIFLOWER,  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Felfatt. 


SUTTONS1      COMPLETE     COLLECTIONS     of 
Choice  VEGETABLE    SEEDS  for  one  year's  supply  contain 
only  the  best  sorts. ^ 

S— UTTONS'  £3  ss.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Large  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £2  2s.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  an  Ordinary  Size  Garden.     Carriage  free. 

UTTONS'  £1  is.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS  for  a  Smaller  Garden.     Carriage  free.        


SUTTONS"   i$s.    and   izs.   6d.    COLLECTIONS    of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  Small  Gardens. 


SUTTON  and   SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  appointment, 
to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

M.  POTTEN  can  still  supply  GERANIUMS  and 

CYCLAMENS,  as  advertised  in   the  Gardeners'    Chronicle  of 
December  7,  1872. 

The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent.     


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million.  ce 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — ico  choice 
distinct  sorts,  501.  ;  50  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


GEORGE  JACK.MAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


rOHN     E.     DIXON      (from     Hull,     Successor    to 
George  Thorpe), 
Seed  Merchant,  Gainsborough. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 

MITHERS   and    CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

Merchants,  1,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  EC.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Superior  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

rAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  post  free  on  application. 

Seed  Warehouse,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and      FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years] 

To  thp  Tr3.de 

WILLIAM    BARRON  and  SON'S  WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE     of    CONIFERS     and     ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 

Elvaston  Nurseries.  Borrowash,  Derby. 


New  Fruit  Catalogue. 

JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE  will  forward  their 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  FRUIT  TREES  for  1873 
post  free  on  application.  The  Trees  produced  at  their  Ealing  Nursery 
are  of  first-rate  quality. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W. 

New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

J  SCOTT'S  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of 
•  SEEDS  for  1873  is  now  ready,  containing  full  Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  yet  published.  Gratis  and  post  free  on 
application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

GEORGE  SMITH  (late  Managing  Partner  at  the  Aig- 
burth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool, and  previously  13  years  Gardener 
to  H.  Littledale,  Esq.,  Discard  Hall)  begs  to  inform  his  numerous 
Friends  and  Patrons  that  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  DELL 
NURSERY,  Rock  Ferry.  Birkenhead,  and  would  feel  obliged  by  their 
addressing  all  Letters  ana  Communications  thereto. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
e,,  Aldgate,  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE. 
SALE  SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


prize  medal,  I  BARTER'S   GRASS   SEEDS,  Mixed 

PARIS,  1867.       I  V_y        to  suit  all  Soils.     Price  on  application. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS.— As  the  Stocks  of 
William  the  First,  Superlative,  Popular,  and  Omega  arc 
limited,  orders  should  be  given  at  once,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict 
rotation.  For  particulars,  see  Advertisement  at  page  1684  of  Gardcturs 
Chronicle,  December  2t,  1872. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


How  to  Prevent  the  Potato  Disease.— See 
[UTTONS*     AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for  1873. 

*  Price  11.     Gratis  to  Customers. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Seed  Fotatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPE    beg  to   announce   that   their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


To  the  Trade. 

A  FEW  TONS  of  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  Dalmahoys,  and  Early  Shaw  POTATOS  for 
SALE.  Also  a  quantity  of  Snow's  Winter  White  BROCCOLI  SEED. 
Laxton's  Supreme  PEAS,  and  Myall's  Extra  Curled  PARSLEY 
SEED.     For  price  applv  to 

«•  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  MYATT,  Mile  End,  Colchester. 


Seed  Fotatos. 

J  AND  G.  McHATTIE,  Seedsmen,  Chester,  can 
•  supply  the  following  kinds  of  POTATOS  in  large  quantities- 
prices  on  application : — American  Early  Rose,  Myatt's  Prolific 
Kidney,  Ormskirk  Early  Pink  Eye,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Dunbar  Early 
Regents.  They  are  all  carefully  grown,  true  stocks,  and  Irce  from 
disease. 
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NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  and  845". 

New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

"Williams' Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       . .         ..10 

Williams'  Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 10 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 26 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti-)i     o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  I  vation.  Ji     6 

Marquisof  Lome  CUCUMBER  2    6 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 1    6 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE         16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         ..16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON I    6 

New  Queen  ONION  i     6 

Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrow  PEA,  the  finest   flavoured 

wrinkled  variety  ever  sent  out  ..  ..  , ,  per  quart  5  o 
Suttons'  Emerald  Gem,  new  early  Green  PEA  . .  per  quart  2  6 
Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        ..10 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.,  2i.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  ana    5    o 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams' Queen  of  Whites  ..50 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is  dd,  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  25.  6tf.,  3$.  6d.  and    c    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and    5    o 
Wlggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  td.,  zs  td    and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..16 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII ..  16 

DELPHINIUM   1MPERIALE,  fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur       .'.     1    o 

LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS       2s  6d.  and     <    o 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,   new,   double,   white-flowered, 

golden-leaved  bedder t    6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen ..26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  White      is.  6d.  and     2    6 

VIOLA  CORN  UTA,  magnificent        2s.  Od.  and    1    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,Tl.-p1 1    0 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


DOUBLE      TUBEROSES. 

ITALIAN y.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

AMERICAN,  very  fine  ..         ..        6s.    to  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,   237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


GENUINE      SEEDS. 


John  &  Charles  Lee 

WILL   FORWARD,    POST   FREE   ON   APPLICATION,    THEIR 

PEICED    CATALOGUE    OF    SEELS 

FOR  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN   FOR  1873. 

All  who  have  not  already  received  a   Copy  are  requested  to   Apply. 
ROYAL  VINEYARD  NURSERY  and  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  HAMMERSMITH,  W. 


GENUINE     SEEDS    ONLY. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


ILLUSTEATED   PEICED    CATALOGUE 

Of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873, 

With  LIST  of  IMPLEMENTS  and  other  GARDEN  REQUISITES, 
Is    now     Published,     and    will    be   forwarded    Post    Free    on     application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Now  ready   for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  COLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


AWARDED 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1 87 1. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1872. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  orient  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.     Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them   the  fre^- 


Report  from  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Sept,  j,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  Juniperus  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold'  array."  *  "  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  lake  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 


growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing"  thTs  noveltvto  be  oiie'oi 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ol  ornamental  Conifers." 

Extract  from  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  June  ag,  187a 
'.  A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new   Golden   Chinese   Tunioer 
(Juniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  the 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  m  use 
snifers  ever  introduced." 


become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced.1 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s  ,  and  105s 

MAURICE    YOUNG.     MILFORD     NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING.    SURREY. 


LUCOMBE,    PINCE    &    CO. 

.  BEG    RESPECTFULLY    TO    INTIMATE    THAT    THEY    WILL    BE    HAPPY    TO    FORWARD    THEIR 

CATALOGUES  OF  HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,   ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES, 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  &c,  on  application. 

The  Hardy  Tree  and  Shrub  Catalogue  (containing  an  Illustration  of  a  Section  of  their  Italian  Garden)  comprises,  besides  complete  Collections  of  Coniferce  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Ornamental  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbers,  American  Plants,  &c,  the  following  Specialities  : 

TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  Seaside  Plantations,  consisting  of  selections  for  planting  next  the  Sea,  and  various  other  situations.    SHRUBS  for  Game  Coverts    including 
Fruit-bearing  Plants,  &c.       The  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,  upwards  of  150  species  and  varieties.  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  Hedges,  Screens,  &c.     ' 

The  Seed  Catalogue  is  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.    The  following  are  specially  recommended  •— 
GARDENERS'  DELIGHT  PEA,  introduced  by  L.,  P.  AND  CO.,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  late  varieties  yet  produced.     Very  prolific  and  finely  flavoured 
MORRISH'S  WHITE  SPINE  CUCUMBER,  sent  out  by  this  establishment  some  years  since,  and  fully  maintains  the  character  then  given  of  it      This  variety  is 

grown  by  many  of  our  Customers  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  |  PINCE'S  SUPERB  CURLED  PARSLEY,  beautifully  curled  ;  fine  for  garnishing. 

L.,  P.  and  CO.  invite  a  personal  inspection  of  their  magnificent  Collection  of  FIMBRIATED  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  (Primula  sinensis  fimbriata).     These  are  now  in 

full  bloom.     They  have  been  carefully  selected  by  them  for  many  years,  and  are  now  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  and  purity  of  colour,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  size  and 

substance  of  the  individual  flowers.  ' 

The  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  contains  full  descriptions  ol  these,  also  of  our  other  celebrated  strains  of  Florist  Flowers,  including  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  &c. 
tjg"    L.,   P.  AND  CO.  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  their  Friends  or  Customers  who  should  fail  to  receive  their  Catalogues  would  kindly  inform  them  of  the 

irregularity,  when  a  fresh  Copy  will  immediately  be  posted. 

LUCOMBE,    PINCE   &   CO.,   Landscape   Gardeners,   Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and   Horticultural   Builders, 

EXETER  NURSERY,  EXETER. 
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NEW    AND    GENUINE    SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

B.  S.  Williams 

PF.GS   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   HIS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

for  1873, 

CONTAINING   MANY   NEW   AND   CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE    SEEDS, 
Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN   INSPECTION  OF  HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  j 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES.  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at    either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Osborn  &  Sons, 

NURSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN,  FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W., 

RESPECTFULLY   INTIMATE   THAT   THEIR 

PRICED       CATALOGUE 

Of   KITCHEN    GARDEN,    AGRICULTURAL    and    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

Including  quotations  of  Tools  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

IS   NOW  PUBLISHED,  AND    WILL   BE   FORWARDED    TO   APPLICANTS   POST   FREE. 


Richard  Smith, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED     MERCHANT, 


§u 

ROSES.— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


WORCESTER. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN         ,,  ,, 

FLOWERING        ,,  ,, 

ORNAMENTAL    „ 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

DICK  RADCLYFFE 

AND    CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

SEEDS 


KITCHEN    GARDEN,     FLOWER 
GARDEN  and  FARM, 

And  General  Garden  Requisites. 


IP  DICK  RADCLYFFE  k  CO., 


Hepper's  "Sensation." 

Smooth  -skin  ncd  variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 

P«r  packet,  is. 


Seed  Merchants,  Garden  Furnishers,  &c, 

129,     HIGH    HOLBORN,    W.C. 

Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts. 

6d.  and  U.  per  packet. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  best  in 

cultivation." — V ide  Gardeners' 

Magatine,  Decembers  1872. 


New  Plant.— Orchids. 


THE  marvellous  GODWINIA  GIGAS  is  now  in  flower, 
and  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time. 
The    BLOOMING     DIVISION     of    Mr.     WILLIAM      BULL'S 
ORCHID    HOUSE    is    now     a    splendid   sight.      An    inspection   is 
invited. 

Establishment  for  New  and   Rare   Plants,  King's    Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W. __ 

SPRUCE  and  SCOTCH  FIR,  fine  quartered  and 
specimens,  from  3  to  6  and  8  feet ;  Bushy  LAURELS,  3  to  5  feet ; 
AUSTRIAN  PINES,  3  to  4  feet;  strong  Standard  ACACIAS, 
LABURNUMS,  ASH,  and  THORNS;  strong  GUELDER  ROSE, 
LILACS,  SYRINGAS,  RIBES,  &c  ;  large  SAVINS,  BOX,  &c. 
Lowest  price  upon  application. 

WT  GROVE,  Tupsley,  Hereford. 


Elvaston  Nurseries. 

WILLIAM  BARRON  and  SON'S  New  Priced 
CATALOGUE  of  Coniferas  and  other  Ornamental  Plants, 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had,  post  free,  on  application.  Our  Catalogue  this  year  contains  many 
new  and  beautiful  plants  of  recent  introduction. 

We  have  taken  every  First  Prize  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  their  great  annual  exhibitions  for  the  last  five  years  for 
Coniferae  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  ;  also  First-class  Prizes  at  the 
International  Exhibitions  at  Hamburg,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 

A  visit  to  the  Nurseries  from  intending  purchasers  is  respectfully 
solicited. 

Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 


Autumn  Planting. 

DICKSONS  AND  CO.,  NURSERYMEN,  &C, 
i.Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  (Established  1770),  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  about  to  plant  to  their  very  extensive  Stock  of 
all  kinds  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  sizes  suitable  either  for  hill  plant- 
ing or  for  places  requiring  extra  large  trees  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Game.  The  trees  are  grown  in  a  very  open  situation,  and  as  their 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  most 
exposed  places.  D.  &  Co.  would  specially  recommend  their  splendid 
Stock  of  extra  large  TRUE  Native  Highland  PINE,  Extra  Strong 
LARCH,  WEEPING  BIRCH,  BEECH,  OAK,  POPLAR,  PINUS 
MARITIMA,  SPRUCE,  HAZEL,  HORNBEAM,  THORNS, 
SLOES,  LIMES,  LABURNUMS,  Specimen  English  YEW,  Specimen 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRON,  Specimen  CONIFER.*:,  &c. 

Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 


To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

LAST  and  FINAL  CONSIGNMENT  of  DUTCH  FLOWER 
ROOTS. 

GEO.   POULTON  has  to  offer  several  Thousands  of 
the  following,  all  of  prime  quality,  and  warranted  true  to  name  :— 
HYACINTHS,   best   named    sorts,   double   and   single,   3s.  per  doz. 
Mixed  HYACINTHS,   for  bedding,   is.  per  doz.       TULIPS,    single 
and  double,  best  early  sorts,  by  name,   for  pots  or  bedding,   od.   to 
is.  per  doz.  ;    51.  6d.   to  8s.  per  100.       CROCUS,   best   sorts,   various 
colours,  all  named,  2s.  6d.  per  100.      Mixed  CROCUS,   is.  6d  per  100. 
LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  RUBRUM,  5s.  per  doz.  ;   do,  ROSEUM, 
6s.  per  doz.      POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  extra  large  bulbs,  best 
sorts,  by  name,  2s   per  doz.     LILY  of  the  VALLEY,  immense  clumps, 
gd.  each.     SPIRAEA  JAPONICA,  strong  tufts,  6d.  to  is.  each. 
All  package  free.     Terms  cash. 
CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS,  &c,post  free. 
GEO.  POULTON,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  N. 


Extra  Fine  Nursery  Stock. 

HENRY  MAY  offers  extra  fine  stout  LARCH,  with 
perfect  leads  and  well  rooted,  2  to  3  feet,  at  21s.  per  1000  ;  3  to 
4  feet,  at  2s*.  per  1000;  4  feet  at  30s.  per  1000.  SPRUCE  FIR, 
15  inches,  20s.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  feet,  at  25s.  per  1000.  ENGLISH 
OAKS,  3  feet,  at  30s.  per  1000.  WYCH  ELM.  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  per 
1000.  BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  2  to  3  feet,  at  15s.  per  1000; 
3  to  4  feet,  at  25s.  per  1000.  BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  1%  foot, 
2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100;  i]4  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  2  feet,  35s.  per  ioo,  2  to  3  feet,  45s.  per  100.  POR- 
TUGAL LAURELS,  2%  to  3  feet,  and  bushy,  well  rooted,  and 
planted  singly,  12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery  Stock 
of  the  best  quality.     CATALOGUES  on  application  to 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

PYRAMID  PEARS,  on  the  Quince  Stock,  in  50  of  the  finest  kinds, 
12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
100  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named,  35s. 
100  Hardy  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants,  named,  35s. 
Show  and   Fancy    PELARGONIUMS  and    Golden   Bicolors,  from 
H.  May's  Prize  Collections,  well  grown,  in  4  inch  pots,  and  bushy, 
go   named   kinds,   show   and   fancy,   30s.,   25   kinds   for  20s,     Bicolor 
PELARGONIUMS,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  25  sorts  of  finest  named  PHLOX, 
n  pots,  ios,,  12  sorts  6s. 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

The  Best  Seeds. 

JAMES    GARAWAY    and    CO.'S    CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  is  now  ready. 
The  Best  BROCCOLI,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CABBAGE,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CELERY,  Burbank's  Red,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  LETTUCE,  True  Paris  White,  is.  per  ounce. 
The  Best  ONION,  Walker's  Exhibition,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Earliest  PEA,  gd.  per  quart. 

All  Orders  over  20s.  carriage  paid. 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  cash  in  28  days. 

JAMES  GARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTER   RED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our  Nursery, 
embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time,  one  of  which  we  found, 
after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the  very  best  variety,  which  we  have 
since  named  Leicester  Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are 
solidity,  crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated  leaf.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade  and  Horticulturists 
generally,  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  many  sorts  now  grown. 
The  following  have  been  supplied  : — 

Hopwood  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 

Hockin,  J.,  Taunton. 

Lach.  E.,  Wellingborough. 

Radciyffe,  Dick,  &  Co.,Holbom. 

Sutton  Si  Sons,  Reading. 

Sampson,  T.,  Yeovil. 

Scott,  J.,  Yeovil. 

Stuart  &  Main,  Kelso. 

Watkinson,  H.,  Manchester. 

Yates,  G.  &  W.,  Manchester. 


Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Barr  &  Sugden,  Covent  Garden. 
Barratt,  W.  W.,  Wakefield. 
Cooper,  Robt.,  Fleet  Street,  EC. 
Davis,  B,  R.,  Yevoil. 
Downie.Laird&Laing, Edinburgh. 
Gibbs,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Piccadilly. 
Green,  J.,  Garforth,  Leeds. 
Holmes,  E.,  Lichfield. 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street. 

A  further  List  will  be  added. 
From  Mr.  Crawford,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 

"  November  20,  1872.— I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  an 
account  of  your  new  Celery,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
excellent.  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  with  four  others,  Burbank's  Red 
and  White,  Cole's  Red  and  Sandringham  White,  but  yours  is  much 
superior  in  every  respect.  I  see  by  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture that  people  are  complaining  of  their  Celery  being  inferior  this 
season,  and  that  the  stalks  are  hollow  ;  I  find  this  the  case  myself  in 
every  sort  with  the  exception  of  yours,  which  is  certainly  the  firmest 
Celery  I  ever  saw." 

From  Mr.  ROBEON,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Angelsea. 

"November  4,  1872.— Your  Leicester  Red  Celery  has  proved  to  be 
better  than  any  we  have  grown  this  year." 

In  addition  to  the  above  upwards  of  30  other  Noblemen  s  Gardeners 
have  written  us  to  the  same  effect.  . 

HARRISON    and    SONS,   Seed    Growers,   &c,    Leicester. 
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MR.      WILLIAM       BULL 

Annually  introduces  many  beautiful  New  Plants,  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  him  that,  after  being  sent  out,  they  are  not  generally  available  for 
competing  in  any  of  the  classes  for  which  prizes  are  usually  offered  at  Horticultural  Exhibitions.  By  offering  special  prizes,  however,  this  would  be 
remedied,  and  the  interest  in  novelties  at  flower  shows  greatly  increased,  while  Mr.  William  Bull's  introductions  would  be  more  prominently  brought 
before  the  public,  and  their  merits  more  thoroughly  established.     Acting  on  this  conviction,  Mr.  William  Bull  offers,  through  the  Royal  Horticultural 

THREE     HUNDRED     POUNDS 

during  the  next  three  years,  in  Silver  Cups,  as  follows  : — ,£100  each  year,  divided  thus — ,£50  in  value  at  the  principal  Show  to  be  held  at 
Kensington,  June  4,  5  and  6,  1873  ;  and  ,£50  at  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Bath,  June  24  to  28,  1873, 
which  will  allow  of  the  following  prizes  : — 


FOR    PRIVATE    GROWERS. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  ...  £12 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  -  8 
3d  Prize,   a  SILVER  CUP,  value     -        5 


FOR    NURSERYMEN. 

1st  Prize,   a  SILVER  CUP,  value      -  £12 

2d  Prize,   a  SILVER  CUP,  value     -  8 

3d  Prize,   a  SILVER  CUP,  value     -  5 


In  each  and  all  cases,  the  Prizes  to  be  offered  for  12  New  Plants  of  Mr.  W.  Bull's  introductions,  the  Plants  to  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  1870 — this  date  being  altered  in  the  subsequent  years  to  1871  and  1872  respectively.  The  Plants 
available  for  the  Prizes  are  to  comprise  only  those  announced  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  Catalogues,  as  sent  out  by  him  for  the  first  time.  The  Catalogues 
can  be  easily  referred  to,  or  a  List  of  the  Plants  had  on  application. 
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The  following  Lilies  will 
be  found  very  effective  if 
planted  in  Rhododendron 
beds,  grouped  in  shrubberies, 
or  planted  in  borders.  As- 
sociated with  Gladiolus,  a 
gay  appearance  is  thus 
maintained  in  places  which 
would  otherwise  have  a 
sombre  look : — 

L.  AURANTIACUM,  6v. 
per  dozen. 

L.  AURATUM,  iSj-.  and 
30s.  per  dozen. 

L.  AURATUM.  — A  few 
magnificent  bulbs  at  5^. 
each. 

L.  CANDIDUM,  White 
Lily,  3J-.  6d.  per  dozen. 

L.  CANDIDUM  flore- 
plenum,  gs.  per  dozen. 

L.  CANDIDUM  LUTEO 
MARGI NATIS.— This  is 
the  most  handsome  and 
attractive  of  the  variegated 
foliaged  Lilies,  42s.  and 
60s.  per  dozen. 

L.      CARNIOLICUM.— A 

very  distinct  new  species, 
imported  from  the  Carni- 
olian  Alps.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  orange  scarlet 
colour,  spotted  with  black, 
3-r.  6d.,  $s.,  and  Js.  6d. 
each. 

L.  CHALCEDONICUM.— 
Bright  scarlet ;  very  effec- 
tive, gs.  and  I2j.  per  doz. 


LILIUM     WASHINGTONIANUM 


L.    EXIMEUM,    iSs. 
30J.  per  dozen. 


and 


L.  LONGIFLORUM,  gs. 
and  I2J-.  per  dozen. 

L.  POMPONIUM  FLA- 
VUM,  gs.  and  12s.  per 
dozen. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  PUNC- 
TATUM,  30^.  and  42s. 
per  dozen. 

L.  SPECIOSUM 
ROSEUM,  18s.  and  30s. 
per  dozen. 

L.  SPECIOSUM 
RUBRUM,  i8x  and  3oj-. 
per  dozen. 

L.  SPECIOSUM 
RUBRUM  SUPERBUM, 
42s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

L.  TESTACEUM.  — Nan- 
keen-coloured flowers,  18s. 
and  30.C  per  dozen. 

L.  THUNBERGIANUM 
ALUTACEUM  (syn. 

aurantiacum  multiflorum), 
1  8j-.  and  30s-.  per  dozen. 

L.  TIGRINUM.6.T.  per  doz. 

L.  TIGRINUM  FOR- 
TUNES 18s.  and  30J. 
per  dozen. 


L.    UMBELLATUM, 
per  dozen. 


6^r. 


L.  UMBELLATUM  FUL- 
GIDUM. — Bright  orange- 
scarlet,  with  small  black 
spots,  gs.  and  12.?.  per  doz. 


All  the  above  Lilies  are 
perfectly  hardy. 


I  have  not  yet  seen  this  species  in  a  living  state,  but  am  very  glad  to  note  that  it  has 
found  its  way  into  your  columns.  We  have  got  it  at  last,  and  I  hope  we  may  not  let 
it  slip  through  our  fingers,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  L.  nepalense  ;  and  1  only  ask  those 
amongst  your  readers  that  can  appreciate  a  fine  Lily  to  read  the  description  I  have 
just  given,  and  to  look  at  Mr.  Fitch's  woodcut,  to  realise  what  a  treat  is  awaiting 
them." — F.  G.  Baker.  [A  remarkably  fine  plant,  and  remarkably  distinct  in  charac- 
ter.—EDS.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE:' 
"This  noble  Lily  inhabits  the  western  slope  of  the  Californian  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
is  found  along  the  watershed  of  the  streams  that  run  into  the  Sacramento.  Professor 
Wood,  in  the  notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  above  quoted, 
describes  the  plant  as  occurring  in  woods  here  and  there  from  the  Yosemite  to  the 
Columbia,  and  says  further,  '  It  is  well  known  to  the  miners,  who  recognise  its  superior 
qualities,  and  call  it  the  Washington  Lily,'  There  are  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  gathered  by  Jeffrey  in  1853,  by  W.  Lobb  in  1857,  and  also  by  Bridges. 

This  Lily  gives  6,  12,  to  18  (according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs)  flowers  on  a  stem,  individually  8  to  9  inches  broad;  white, 

more  or  less  tinged  with  purple  or  lilac,  and  sweet-scented. 

MR.    WILLIAM    BULL   has   imported   a   fine   lot    of  the   above   beautiful   Lily,   and  can  offer   them    at    7s.  6d.   and    iar.  6d.   each. 

A  few  extra  sized  bulbs,   12,?.  6d.  each. 

MR.  W.  B.    HAS  ALSO   IMPORTED  A  LOT  OF 

LILIUM       PARDALINUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Lilies  in  California.      The  collector  describes  it  as  bearing  from  one  dozen  to  three  dozen  flowers  on  a  single  stem. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  orange,  beautifully  spotted  svith  maroon.       It  is  quite  hardy.       Price,   ioj.  6d.,   151.,  and  21s.  each. 
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A     NEW     PEA, 

AWARDED    A 

FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE 

In  a  Trial  of  over  200  varieties,  conducted  this 
season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

CARTER'S 

"G.  F.Wilson"  Wrinkled  Marrow. 


■n-jjR 


SEEDS 


BUTTONS 

,     ROYAL  B£f?KSS£ED  ESTABUSMffflT  ..y. 


PRICED  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


THE  FINEST  BROCCOLI 

YET     INTRODUCED. 


This  Pea,  which  is  of  a  deliciously  tender  flavour, 
was  grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  received 
the  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
being  at  the  same  time  named  by  them  "  G.  F.  Wilson," 
after  the  President  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  It  was 
pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  be  a  really  good  Pea, 
and  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection. 

Price,  per  Pint,  ~$s.j    per  Quarts  5 s. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS   OF 

VEGETABLE  -SEEDS 

Produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  Year  round. 

No.  1.— FOR    A    COTTAGE     GARDEN, 
Price  12J.  6d.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  2.— FOR      A      SMALL       GARDEN, 

Price  vis.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  3.— FOR  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDEN, 
Price  42j.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  4.— FOR  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDEN, 
Price  63^.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  5.— FOR     A     LARGER     GARDEN, 
Price  84J.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 


For  full  particulars,  see  Carter's 

ILLUSTRATED   VADE   MECUM  for  1873, 

Containing   upwards    of   230   beautiful  coloured   and 
other  Engravings.     Post  free  is.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES   CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


Suttons'  Perfection  Broccoli. 
This  magnificent  new  Broccoli,  the  seed  of  which  is 
entirely  in  our  own  possession,  has  been  raised  by  one  of 
the  largest  Broccoli  growers  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  of 
remarkably  robust  growth,  quite  distinct,  self-folding  habit, 
heads  large,  close,  and  compact,  of  spotless  whiteness,  and 
comes  in  fit  for  use  in  March  and  April.    Stock  very  limited. 

Retail  price,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 


SUTTONS'    EMERALD    GEM    PEA. 

Sutton  &  Sons  are  sorry  to  decline  the 
Trade  orders,  still  coming  in  almost  daily,  but 
having  not  half  enough  left  of  this  Pea  for  the 
orders  which  will  be  received  from  their  regular 
retail  customers,  they  have  not  executed  one 
order  received  since  the  Jth  December,  when  they 
announced  that  they  could  not  supply  more 
to  the  Trade. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Wholesale  Seed  List. 
UTTING  and  SONS,  having  had  many  complaints 
1A  that  their  WHOLESALE  SEED  LIST  has  not  been 
RECEIVED,  although  duly  posted,  will  be  obliged  to  their  Friends  who 
have  not  had  one  by  applying  at  once,  when  another  shall  be 
immediately  forwarded. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


Nl 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.   TRADE  MARK. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  have  no  Agents, 
^g|»  and  that  in  ftiture  all 
\&M«~f*n**%-  Packets  direct  from  us 
will  bear  our  Regis- 
tered Trade  Mark  as 
annexed. 


duMiTHXtlOTis 


Now  ready,  price  is.;  Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS'  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  for  1873, 

The  most  practical  Work  on  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  yet 
published.  Illustrated  with  115  Engravings  of  choice  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  Potatos,  &c,  with  complete  cultural  instructions. 


Price  is,,  Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS'  SHORT  SELECT  SEED  LIST, 

With  Columns  for  Ordering,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED   ESTABLISHMENT.  READING. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL      SUBSCRIPTION 
ROOMS,  22,  King  Street.  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 
Subscription  £t  is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 
the  following  advantngtn  :  — 
A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 
the  chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening    Periodicals,   in    which 
Members   can   meet   their  Friends  for  friendly   chat   and   discussion 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to  Planting, 
Laying-out,   Selection    of  Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for   Window 
Hardening,     Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,   &c.  ;     the    Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages. 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 
22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

NURSERYMEN'S,  FLORISTS',  and  MARKET 
GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION  —Enrolled  under  the  Trarie 
Unions  Act.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  EVANS'  HOTEL,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY. 
January  14,  at  7  o'Clock  in  the  evening,  to  receive  the  Auditors 
Report,  for  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
enrolment  of  New  Members.  All  persons  connected  or  interested  in 
the  same  are  specially  invited  to  attend. 

Forms  of  Membership,  also  copy  of  Rules,  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  HENDERSON,  Seedsman,  High  Road, 
Tottenham,  N.  


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Members  o!  this  Institution  will  be 
held  at  the  BEDFORD  HOTEL,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY, 
January  21,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Accounts  of  the  Charity 
for  the  past  year,  and  electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  also  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  Three  Pensioners  on  the  Funds. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  6  o'Clock  precisely.  The  Ballot  will  close 
at  8  o'Clock  precisely.     By  Order, 

EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary- 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C,  Tan   1,  1873. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered  Any  Member  who  may 
not  have  received  one  is  respectfully  requested  to  make  immediate 
application. 

Noteworthy   Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6<f.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.RS 
Rev.  M.  f.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  ReichenbacH. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray 

41,  Wellington    Street, 


THE      GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,   mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.t  post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  n,  1873. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

!  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      . .   n  A.M. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)..         ..     I  P.M. 


Ditto  (Ge: 
Linnean 


IN  a  year  so  remarkable  for  its  defective  crop 
of  FRUIT  as  that  which  we  have  just  passed 
through — in  a  season,  too,  of  so  much  rain  and 
so  little  warmth  and  sunshine,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  many  Novelties  would  have 
been  brought  forward.  Seldom  indeed  have  we 
had  a  season  with  so  little  fruit,  and  that  little  of 
such  poor  quality,  as  in  1872. 

In  Grapes,  the  pride  and  glory  of  British  gar- 
dens and  gardeners,  we  have,  however  a  decided 
exception.  In  this  class  there  has  been  intro- 
duced to  us,  during  the  past  season,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Grapes  yet  seen.  We  allude 
of  course  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson.  This 
Grape  has  berries  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  rich 
Hamburgh  flavour,  and  succeeds  admirably  under 
the  same  treatment  as  that  variety,  but  ripens 
some  weeks  earlier.  It  will  prove  a  valuable 
early  summer  White  Grape.  We  would  also 
again  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  late 
White  Grape,  Waltham  Cross,  which  this 
season  is  offered  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time.  As  a  late  White  Grape  this  has  no  rival, 
excepting  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell, 
has  brought  forward  several  sorts — improve- 
ments on  the  Alicante  and  Black  Morocco, 
whose  acquaintance  we  hope  more  fully 
to  make  next  year.  The  same  may  be 
said  also  of  Venn's  Seedling  Black  Muscat,  a 
variety  of  great  promise.  Fruits  are  unlike 
flowers  or  plants  ;  their  merits  cannot  be  ascer- 
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tained  so  easily.  It  takes  years  to  find  out  their 
true  qualities  ;  what  may  be  good  one  season, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  comparatively 
worthless  the  next,  when  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed. For  this  reason  we  sometimes  allude  to 
fruits  as  novelties  more  than  once. 

The  additions  to  our  lists  of  stone  fruits  are 
few.     Our  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Rivers,  who 
has   taken  this    large   class   specially   under  his 
ample  wings,  has  many  in  hand  to  introduce  to 
us  by-and-by.     Of  Nectarines,  we  must  say  an 
especial  good  word  for  Humboldt,  a  large,  splendid 
fruit  of  the  Pine-apple  character  ;  also  of  Byron, 
Dante,  and  Lord  Napier.    Of  Peaches,  Goshawk 
and  Sea  Eagle  are  worth  notice.     In  the  class  of 
Apples  we  have  several  additions  to  our  kitchen 
varieties.     Peasgood's  Nonesuch  is  a  very  hand- 
some fruit,  with  the  style  and  appearance  of  Blen- 
heim Orange.    Welford  Park  Nonesuch  is  also  a 
fine  handsome  sort,  of  much  the  same  character. 
Another   fine   Apple   is   the    Empress  Augusta, 
from  the  Royal  gardens,  and  to  this  we  may  also 
add  the  Red  Hawthornden  and  Yorkshire  Beauty 
of  Mr.  Smith.    Although  in  their  way  these  are 
all  excellent  culinary  Apples,  and  quite  distinct, 
it  is  just  a  question  if  they  are  at  all  required. 
Not  one  of  them  will  equal  Dumelow's  Seedling. 
Good   dessert   Apples   are   more   required  than 
culinary  varieties.      In  Pears  we  have  little  to 
notice.  A  few  promising  sorts  appeared  from  Bel- 
gium, viz.,  Josephine   de   Binche  and  Beurre'  de 
Biseau,  but   these  have  to  be  proved   in  this 
country  before  we  can  give   them  an   English 
character.     Prince  Imperial  may  be  well  spoken 
of  as  a  fine  October  fruit,  and  the  same  may  be 
said   of    Golden    Queen  ;    both    are    handsome 
Pears,  the  last-named  being  one    of   the  late 
Mr.    Ingram's  seedlings.      In   Strawberries  we 
have    a    good     new    variety    in    Mr.    Laxton's 
Traveller,  a  hybrid  between   La  Constante  and 
Sir  C.  Napier,  and  partaking  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  both  its  parents.     James  Veitch  also  pro- 
mises well,  but  it  is  somewhat  soft  in  texture. 
In    Gooseberries,  a   promising   variety  is   Hen- 
son's    Seedling,    a    medium-sized    red,    of   fine 
rich  flavour.     Melons,  which  are  usually  contri- 
buted in  numbers,  have  only  furnished  us  with 
one   commendable   variety,   and   that  a   scarlet 
flesh— Monro's    Little    Heath.       The    class    of 
scarlet-fleshed  Melons  is  improving  rapidly.     A 
few  years  ago  the  only  good  variety  was  Scarlet 
Gem  ;   now   they  are  quite  as  plentiful  and  as 
varied  and  good  as  the  green-fleshed  varieties, 
which  have  not  altered  so  much. 

Coming  next  to  the  most  important  division 
of  our  garden  crops,  that  of  Vegetables, 
we  are  extremely  gratified  to  observe  that  it 
has  been  receiving  a  rather  large  share  of  atten- 
tion lately.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  coming 
to  be  understood  that  esculents  must  have  atten- 
tion, and  that  they  are  equally  interesting 
and  quite  as  enjoyable  as  their  more  comely 
neighbours,  fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  first  class 
of  which  we  shall  speak,  that  of  Peas,  men  of 
science  and  learning  have  bestowed  much  time 
and  trouble  in  their  study  and  improvement — we 
speak  of  such  men  as  Knight,  Dr.  Maclean, 
and  Laxton.  To  the  efforts  of  these  men 
we  must  credit  the  enormous  improvement 
and  development  of  this  particular  class. 
They  have  given  us  the  novelties,  and  our 
clever  seed-growers  by  their  careful  selection 
have  maintained,  and  in  some  cases  improved 
upon,  the  originals.  To  Mr.  Laxton  this  season 
we  are  specially  indebted  for  a  host  of  new  and 
valuable  Peas— decided  improvements  in  the 
various  classes  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
The  greatest  objection  which  we  shall  raise  is, 
that  there  are  far  too  many  of  them.  To  Mr. 
Laxton  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
earliest  Pea,  Harbinger,  a  round  blue  sort ;  the 
latest  Pea,  Omega,  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  largest-podded  Pea,  Super- 
lative, grand  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  and 
Alpha,  the  earliest  wrinkled  Marrow,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  quality.  Of  other  remarkable 
sorts,  we  mention  William  the  First,  an  advance 
upon  Prizetaker ;  Dr.  Hogg,  an  early  green 
wrinkled  Marrow  ;  Standard,  and  several  others. 
Messrs.  Carter  have  also  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing an  improvement  on  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, viz.,  G.  F.  Wilson  ;  James'  Prolific,  a  truly 
splendid  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  of  fine  appear- 
ance and  quality  ;  and  also  a  blue  variety  of  Tom 
Thumb,  viz.,  Blue  Peter.  Many  remarkable  va- 
rieties have  besides  been  reported  from  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ascot,  and  from  Messrs.  SUTTON  and 
others,  so  that  of  Peas  there  will  be  at  least  no 
dearth.     Two  very  excellent  Kidney  Beans  have 


made  their  appearance,  Lee's  Imperial  Longpod, 
an'd  the  White  Wax  Runner,  a  variety  with  pale 
cream-coloured  pods,  the  Haricot  d'AIger  of  the 
French.     In    Onions    the    New    Queen,    which 
closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the 
Nocera  ;  the  Naseby  Mammoth,  a  selection  of  the 
white   Spanish  ;   and  some  Italian   Tripolis,  all 
claim   our   attention.     In  Turnips  the   Cestrian 
Golden    Gem,   a   fine   selection   of  the   Orange 
Jelly ;  in   Lettuce,    the  Alexandria  White   Cos  ; 
and  in  Endive,  the  round-leaved  white  Batavian, 
are  all  excellent  sorts.     In  Broccolis  we  have  the 
Excelsior,   the  Leamington,    and  Sutton's  Per- 
fection,  which   are  all   good.     In   Tomatos   an 
excellent    variety   is    Hathaway's    Excelsior,    a 
large  round  smooth  fruit  from  America,  the  land 
of  Tomatos.     A  strange  sort  of  Gourd,  or  Vege- 
table Marrow,  comes  to  us  from  Japan,  named 
Toong-qua  (Benincasa  cerifera  ?)  ;  this  produces 
fruits  70  to  80  lb.  in  weight,  and  about  24  feet 
long,  which   are  eaten  like  Vegetable  Marrows. 
In  Asparagus  a  large  and  excellent  variety  is  that 
named  Connover's  Colossal,  an  importation  from 
America  ;  the  heads  are  larger  and  more  loose 
in   the   scales  than   in   the  common  sorts.     In 
Potatos,  the  most  important  of  all  the  vegetable 
tribe,  there  are  many  claimants  to  notice.     The 
peculiar  American  varieties  in  some  soils  succeed 
exceedingly   well,  whilst  in  others  they   are  ex- 
tremely bad.    As  it  is  reported  there  is  to  be  a 
great  trial  of  these  tubers,  we  forbear  to  specify 
further  novelties  amongst  them  ;  we  leave  Messrs. 
Fenn  and  Dean  to  this  pleasant  task  for  the 
present.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  a  year 
which  will  ever  be  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
dulness  and   humidity,  British  horticulture   has 


individuals  which  we  saw  of  the  species  were  not  hand- 
some. They  formed  trees  of  moderate  size,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  Thuja  occidentalis  when 
growing  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  trunk  was  gnarled  and  twisted,  and  set  with  dead 
branches  ;  the  foliage  sparse  and  ragged,  and  the  whole 
aspect  disagreeable.  The  locality  where  we  found  this 
tree  was  near  the  snow  line,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
dwarfed  and  deformed  by  the  severities  of  the  climate." 
Dr.  Forbes  must  surely  be  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  Pacific  Railway  Reports  confirm  the  statement 
that  it  is  called  the  "Yellow  Cypress."  We  have 
them  before  us,  and  we  can  find  no  allusion  to  that 
name.  The  English  name  there  given  by  Newberry 
is  the  "  Nootka  Cypress."  A.  M. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  cites  some  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Broughton  as  to  the  Effect  of 
Manures  on  the  yield  of  alkaloid  in  Cinchona  trees  in 
India.  The  manures  used  were  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  Peruvian  guano.  The  effect  of  the  manure  was  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  in  all  cases.  The 
results  are  a  little  different  in  different  species,  but  the 
most  remarkable  point,  perhaps,  is  theaction  of  farmyard 
manure  on  C.  officinalis.  Not  only  was  the  actual 
yield  of  all  the  alkaloids  increased  beyond  that  effected 
by  the  other  manures,  but  the  quinine  was  increased  in 
amount  to  no  less  than  4.75  per  cent.  During  growth, 
no  greater  luxuriance  is  noticed  in  manured  trees  than 
in  unmanured  ones.  These  results  seem  to  bear  out 
Mr.  Broughton's  notion,  that  the  alkaloids  are  not 
specially  active  constituents  in  the  processes  connected 
with  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  experiments  may  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale. 


We   have  been  informed,  on  good  authority, 

that   Mr.   Charles  Penny,  now  gardener  to  H.  H. 

Gibbs,   Esq.,  of  Aldenham    Park,  has   received    the 

appointment    of  gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 

novelt e ■    fn    if ' 'tr,^,,  ?    I       d,ePartr?ent..  of  of  Wales,  at  Sandringham,  in  succession  to  Mr. 

these  latter  have  been  but  few,  |  Carmichael,  who,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 

establishment,  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties.  Mr. 
Penny  is  well  known  as  an  energetic  gardener  and  a 
good  Orchid  grower,  and  we  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  new  sphere  of  activity,  where  his  manly  bearing 
may  stand  him  in  good  stead.  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Carmichael  is  likely  to  suceeed  the  late  Mr.  Donald 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace. 


they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  most  important. 

M.  le  Marquis  du  Planty,  in  the  Journal 

de  la  Societe  Centrale  it  Horticulture  de  France,  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  preparation  called  Apathophyte 
(a,  privative  ;  pathos,  disease  ;  phyton,  plant),  to  destroy 
the  Phylloxera.  Apathophyte  is  a  liquid  formed  in  the 
desulphuration  of  Caoutchouc,  and  contains  alkaline 
matters,  sulphur,  and  some  fatty  substance,  and  which 
has  been  used  with  great  success  to  destroy  aphis  on 
Roses.  About  3  lb.  of  the  liquid  are  to  be  mixed 
with  100  gallons  of  water,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Vine  are  to  be  brushed  over  with  this  liquid.  Has  any 
one  tried  Gishurst  ? 


1    letter    received    from    our 
King,     R.N.,    relating    to 
Vancouver's   Island,    Mr. 


In    answer    to 

correspondent,     Captain 
the     Yellow     Cypress 

Andrew  Murray  writes  :-We  do  not  see  how  I  Sombre  Md"prevaiung  gVTn 
we  are  to  tell  whether  the  Yellow  Cypress  is '  ' 
C.  nutkaensis  or  Thuja  gigantea,  unless  some  one 
first  determines  what  the  Yellow  Cypress  is.  60 
far  as  we  know,  this  has  never  been  done.  It  is  a 
lumberman's  name,  but  different  names  are  given 
in  different  districts  to  the  same  tree,  and  in  others  the 
same  name  is  given  to  different  trees.  If  the  name 
were  to  be  given  to  the  tree  to  which  it  is  most  appli- 
cable, it  should  be  given  to  Cupressus  fragrans.  When 
the  article  in  Lawson's  Pinetum  Britannicum.  on 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  was  written,  the  Cupressus 
fragrans  had  not  flowered  in  this  country,  and  a  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  its  being  distinct  from  C.  Law- 
soniana. But  it  has  now  flowered  here,  and  we  find 
that  the  colour  of  the  male  catkins  is  yellow,  while  in 
C.  Lawsoniana,  as  our  readers  know,  they  are  of  the 
brightest  scarlet.  Hence  it  would  have  a  good  right  to 
be  called  the  Yellow  Cypress.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
it  may  have  been  so  designated  by  the  lumbermen,  for 
they  are  very  ready  at  distinguishing  characters.  They 
gave  C.  fragrans  that  of  the  Ginger  Pine  from  its 
fragrance,  of  Orford  Cedar  from  its  locality,  and  of  White 
Cedar  by  mistake.  Captain  King,  we  think,  has 
scarcely  read  Lawson's  Pinetum  aright,  when  he  says 
that  he  found  from  it  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
timber  of  C.  nutkaensis  was  good  for  much.  That 
implies  depreciation.  All  that  the  Pinetum  implied 
was  want  of  knowledge.  What  it  said  was  that  its 
properties  and  uses  are  "as  yet  matter  of  presumption. 
We  see  that  it  makes  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
decorations  of  our  lawns,  but  are  not  aware  that  its 
timber  has  been  tried  for  any  purpose  beyond  the 
simple  wants  of  the  Indian.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  who 
collected  for  the  Edinburgh  '  British  Columbian  Bota- 
nical Association,'  in  one  of  his  letters  incidentally 
notices  one  or  two  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  put. 
He  says,  '  Next  morning,  looking  about  our  neighbour- 
hood, we  re-entered  our  canoe  hollowed  out  of  Cupressus 
nutkaensis,  the  mats  we  sat  on  being  made  of  the  liber 
of  the  same  tree,  ropes  of  the  same  material,  and  occa- 
sionally of  Thuja  plicata.'  As  a  young  plant,  it  by  no 
means  bears  out  Dr.  Newberry's  unfavourable  descrip- 
tion." So  far  Lawson's  Pinetum,  which  we  should 
rather  interpret  as  telling  us  that,  although  not 
known,  it  had  the  elements  of  usefulness,  seeing  that 
it  was  big  enough  to  hollow  out  into  a  canoe. 
The  unfavourable  description  given  by  Dr.  Newberry 


in  the  Pacific  Railway  Retorts,  is  as  follows  :-"  The  I  are  liable  to  import  duty. -Goods,  owners,  and  commis- 


In  a  recent  article  in  our  columns  an  allusion 

was    made    to    the    Improvement    in    Christmas 
Church  Decorations.      Until  within  the  last  few 
years  Holly,   Ivy,   Laurel,    Yew,  and   Box   were    the 
principal  plants  used  for  these  festive  adornments  ;  but 
everlastings  (the   flowers   of  species   of  Helichrysum) 
have  since  been   most  extensively  used,  and  are  now 
imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  Germany,  dyed 
of  the  various  colours  suitable  for  giving  relief  to  the 
sombre  and  prevailing  green.     Besides  these,  moreover, 
choice  cut  and  growing  flowers  are  now  largely  intro- 
duced, and  within  the  last  year  or  so  the  Cape  ever- 
lastings   (Gnaphalium)   have    been   offered   to   church 
decorators.  ,  These  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  Helichrysum,  and  though  the  Cape  species  have 
white,  yellow,  and  pink  flowers,  the  white  only  seem  to 
be  imported  for  decorating  purposes.      According  to  a 
catalogue  issued  by  a  large  London  church-furnishing 
house,  they  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  church  work  at 
Cape   Town;  and  "amateurs   are  reminded   that   the 
best  way  of  using  these  beautiful  white  flowers  is  to 
remove  the  seed  in  the  centre,  and  then  turn  the  flowers 
face  downwards,  leaving  the  back  (involucre)  upper- 
most."    Warming  them  by  steam  or  in  front  of  a  fire, 
and  then  lightly  pressing  them  out  face  downwards,  is 
also   recommended.      A    year    back   they  were   sold 
at  4*.  per  100 ;  this  year  they  are  quoted  at  4s.  6d. 
Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater  novelty  in  the  way  of 
materials   for    church   decoration,    is   an   articles   old 
under   the  name  of  Cape  silver  leaves.     The  leaves 
we   have   seen  under   this    name   are   those  of  Leu- 
cadendron  argenteum,   the  Witteboom  or  Silver  tree 
of  the   Cape.     The   leaves  are  very  thickly   covered 
with  white  silky  hairs,  which  impart  to  them  a  silvery 
lustre.     They  are  quoted   at    5*.    per  100.     It  is  not 
likely  that  the  demand  for  them  will  ever  be  so  great 
as  for  the  everlastings,  but  considering  that  the  trees 
were  formerly  cut  down  to  some  extent  for  firewood, 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  colony  is  said  to  be 
considerably  reduced,  it  seems  that  a  very  large  and 
constant  supply  cannot  be  ensured. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Custom- 
house regulations  to  be  observed  in  respect  of  goods 
sent  from  foreign  countries  to  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition  : — 

The  frontier  Custom-houses  will  directgoods  (without 
opening  the  packing-cases  and  parcels)  to  the  chief  Custom- 
house in  the  exhibition.— Detailed  list  of  contents  of  pack- 
ing-cases must  accompany  each  consignment.  — The  chief 
Custom-house  office  examines  goods,  and  books  the  de- 
tailed lists. — Foreign  commissons  must  keep  an  account 
of  the  goods  received.  — Detailed  list  of  contents  has  only 
to  specify  goods  according  to  commercial  denomination 
as  to  kind  and  quantity. — No  goods  will  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  away  without  a  permit.  —Goods  going  back  will  be 
directed  by  the  chief  Custom-house  to  the  respective  frontier 
Custom-houses. — Goods  remaining  in  Austria  or  Hungary 
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sions,  are  responsible  for  the  amount. — Agents  taking 
charge  of  goods  incur  the  same  responsibility. — Discrep- 
ancies between  the  contents  of  packages  and  the  detailed 
list,  and  the  unauthorised  removal  and  sale  of  goods,  will  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.— Tobacco  and  goods  manu- 
factured thereof  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  exhi- 
bition, nor  to  be  brought  away  for  such  purpose. — Goods 
not  entered  for  exportation  three  months  after  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  are  liable  to  import  duty. 

■  A  special  law  for  the  protection  of  Industrial 

Designs  and  Inventions  and  objects  exhibited  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  in  Vienna  in  1873,  sanc- 
tioned by  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty, 
and  dated  November  13,  1S72,  has  been  promulgated 
and  published  in  the  official  Wiener  Zeituug,  of 
November  28,  1S72.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  principal  points  interesting  to  exhibitors  : — 

Exhibitors  can  obtain  a  "  Certificate  of  Protection  "by 
applying  to  the  Director-General  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition,  or,  if  later,  before  the  installation  of 
the  objects  in  the  Exhibition.— It  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  exact  description  of  the  exhibits,  and  double  copies 
of  plans  or  drawings,  or  two  specimens  of  the  trade  mark, 
design,  or  model,  in  separate  cases. — If  application  be 
made  through  an  agent,  letter  of  authorisation  must  be 
added  likewise. — The  "  Cert ificateof  Protection"  is  granted 
gratis,  and  is  valid  till  December  31,  1873. — Exhibitors 
can  apply  lor  a  regular  patent,  or  protection  of  trade 
mark  or  design,  before  December  31,  1873. — No  appeal 
against  the  Director-General's  decision  allowed. — Double 
registers  of  applications  and  certificates  issued  will  be 
kept. — Certificates  of  protection  will  be  published  in  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  official  Gazelles. — Registers  open  for 
inspection  to  every  one.     Secrecy  observed,  if  desired. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

strongly  recommends  the  use  of  Flower  Pots  made 
of  galvanised  iron.  The  original  cost  is  greater,  but 
they  last  longer,  and  the  plants  are  said  to  thrive  well 
in  them. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the  employes  at  the  King's 

Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  to  the  number  of  about  70, 
were  entertained  at  a  supper  by  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
John  Cranston.  Not  the  least  important  feature  in 
the  programme  of  the  evening  was  the  farewell  speech 
of  Mr.  Walters,  who,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen 
years  at  King's  Acre,  is  now,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  retiring  into  a  quieter  sphere  of  labour,  whither 
he  will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  all  his  co- 
workers. The  meeting  was  prolonged  till  the  "wee 
short  hours,"  and  all  went  home  feeling  the  truth  of 
the  words  uttered  that  evening  by  Mr.  Hain  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  "  That  if  the  example  set  by  the 
kind  gentleman  at  whose  board  they  were  that  night 
assembled  were  more  generally  adopted,  and  meetings 
of  that  description  were  more  prevalent,  the  great 
breach  existing  between  capital  and  labour  would  not 
be  so  wide  and  so  impassable  as  it  was  at  the  present 
time." 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
January  4  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  at  sea 
level,  was  about  29.  S  inches.  By  the  evening  of  the 
30th  the  readings  had  increased  to  nearly  30  inches,  a 
decrease  to  about  29.6  inches  on  the  evening  of 
December  31  then  took  place,  followed  by  an  increase 
to  29.8  inches  by  3  P.M.  on  January  1  ;  by  9  A.M.  on 
the  2d  the  value  had  again  decreased  to  about  29.5 
inches,  another  increase  to  29.9  inches  (by  the  morning 
of  the  4th)  was  then  experienced,  and  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  the  week  the  readings  steadily  decreased. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  between  5240 
on  January  4  and  46|°  on  December  30,  and  the  low- 
est at  night  from  43!°  on  the  29th  to  38!°  on 
December  30.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air 
was  above  the  average  throughout  the  week,  the  daily 
departures  in  excess  being  as  follow  : — December  29, 
9°. 6  ;  30th,  6°.i  ;  31st,  7°  ;  January  1,  8°  ;  2d,  6°.5  ; 
3d,  8°.  3;  4th,  11°.  4.  South-westerly  winds  prevailed 
throughout  the  week.  The  pressures  were  light  on  the 
first  three  days,  but  heavier  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  especially  on  January  4,  when  30  lb.  on  the 
square  foot  was  recorded,  the  mean  pressure  for 
the  day  being  as  much  as  35  lb.  The  weather  during 
the  week  was  very  variable,  being  sometimes  fine  and 
bright  and  at  others  very  dull .  Rain  fell  on  five  days, 
the  total  amount  measured  being  rather  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A  heavy  hailstorm  was 
experienced  about  mid-day  on  January  2. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  temperatures  ranged 
from  53t°  at  Birmingham  to  50°  at  Leeds,  the  general 
average  being  54°.  The  extreme  low  temperatures 
ranged  between  38^  °  at  Blackheath,  and  314°  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  general  average  being  36°  nearly.  The 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  varied  from  22|°  at 
Birmingham  to  130  at  Leeds.  The  mean  high  tempe- 
ratures observed  by  day  ranged  from  504°  at  Ports- 
mouth to  464°  at  Hull,  with  a  general  average  of  484° 
nearly.  The  mean  low  temperatures  at  night  varied 
from  40J0  at  Blackheath  to  37j°  at  Norwich.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  ranged  between 
lof  °  at  Norwich,  and  8°  at  Leeds.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  week  was  434°,  the  highest  being  at  Black- 
heath, 45}°,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  42°,  nearly. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Leicester  on  January  3 ;  and  at  Bradford 
on  January  2.     Lightning  was  seen  at  Birmingham  and 


Liverpool  on  January  3.  Aurora  borealis  were  seen  at 
Liverpool  on  January  3.  Rain  fell  on  every  day  in 
the  week  at  most  places.  The  fall  was  moderately 
large  everywhere,  the  greatest  amount  collected  being 
at  Portsmouth,  ij  inch,  and  the  least  at  Liverpool, 
half  an  inch,  nearly.  The  average  fall  was  I  inch 
nearly. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperature  by  day  varied 
between  51°  at  Perth  and  45°  at  Dundee,  and  the 
lowest  at  night  between  30°  at  Dundee  and  Greenock 
and  25°  at  Perth,  their  respective  averages  being  470 
and  2S°.  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  4o|°  at 
Leith,  and  the  lowest  39"  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  general 
average  over  the  country  being  40°  nearly.  Rain  fell 
at  all  stations  on  one  or  more  days,  1 4  inch  being  mea- 
sured at  Greenock  and  14  inch  at  Glasgow,  the  average 
fall  being  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  504°,  the 
lowest  23°,  the  mean  41  j,  and  the  rainfall  three-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

A   correspondent,    writing    from    Henley  on 

January's,  sends  us  shoots  of  Horse  Chestnut  with 
leaves  (stalks  included),  measuring  4  inches  in  length. 
The  tree  is  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and  east.  He 
also  sends  us  flowers  of  the  Bourbon  Queen  Rose,  some 
fully  expanded.  We  tremble  to  think  of  the  havoc 
that  will  ensue  if  we  are  subjected  to  severe  frost  after 
this  exceptionally  mild  season. 

In    reference    to  the   recent  dispute   between 

Mr.  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Hooker,  we  understand  that 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  prepared, 
which  has  already  received  the  signature  of  almost 
every  botanist  in  England  unconnected  with  either 
Kew  or  the  British  Museum,  setting  forth  the  enor- 
mous gain  which  has  accrued  to  science  by  the 
scientific  work  done  at  the  Gardens  and  Herbarium  at 
Kew  under  the  management  of  the  two  Hookers, 
and  the  desirability  of  the  chief  national  Herbarium 
remaining  in  immediate  connection  with  the  chief 
national  Botanic  Garden.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  alluding  at  further  length  to  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Some  curious  facts  connected  with  the  demand 

for,  and  application  of,  the  various  Woods  of  the 
Indian  Forests  are  from  time  to  time  recorded  in 
the  Forest  reports.  Thus  we  are  told,  in  a  recent 
Report  on  the  forests  of  Bengal,  that — 

The  upper  districts  "are  chiefly  supplied  with  Sal 
timber  from  Nipal,  a  small  proportion  coming  from  Oudh 
and  Gorakhpur.  There  are  no  indigenous  supplies  worth 
mentioning,  except  Mango  wood  from  Tirhut,  which 
is  now  being  largely  used  in  the  factory  at  Patna 
for  making  Opium  boxes.  The  eastern  districts,  Assam, 
Dacca,  and  Chittagong,  are  able  to  supply  themselves 
from  local  sources  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these 
extensive  forests  do  not  seem  able  to  furnish  a  sufficiency 
of  wood  fitted  to  make  boxes  for  the  tea  so  largely  grown 
there,  such  wood  being  imported  from  Burma." 


GALVANISM  IN  PLANT  CASES. 
When  a  chemist  has  obtained  his  results  by  analysis, 
and  is  then  enabled  out  of  these  results,  by  synthesis, 
to  reconstruct  a  compound  identical  with  that  which  he 
had  previously  destroyed,  he  is  tolerably  well  satisfied 
with  the  corroborative  proof  thus  afforded  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  labours  ;  therefore,  on  receiving  the 
intimation  of  the  very  justifiable  doubts  so  delicately 
conveyed  in  the  editorial  comments  contained  in  a 
recent  leading  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I 
immediately  removed  the  wooden  sleepers  which  sepa- 
rated the  case  from  its  stand,  in  the  full  anticipation 
of  finding  a  recurrence  of  the  former  effects,  and  in 
which  belief  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  case  was  filled  with  a  number 
of  pots  containing  some  Madeira  Ferns,  which  had 
been  planted  with  most  of  their  damaged  and  decaying 
fronds,  just  as  they  were  unpacked,  and  that  these  had 
remained  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  state,  without  a  vestige  of  mouldiness  having 
been  detected.  The  change  was  made  at  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  dead 
and  injured  fronds  in  the  centre  of  the  case 
had  acquired  the  appearance  of  having  been 
thinly  dusted  over  with  flour,  and  were  strongly 
"  odorous  of  Mushrooms  ;  "  but  this  morning,  or  after 
48  hours,  the  presence  of  mouldiness  was  so  rife  that 
out  of  tenderness  for  my  pets,  and  lest  they  should 
suffer  beyond  recovery,  I  was  induced  to  replace  the 
separating  boards,  in  order  that  the  plants  might  be 
restored  to  the  benefits  of  a  healthier  position,  and  be 
able  to  make  up  for  the  check  they  had  received.  Not 
only  were  the  dead  fronds  showing  mouldiness,  but  the 
living  green  fronds  were  actually  covered  over  with  a 
thick  cloud  of  a  fine  gauzy  fungus,  enveloping  them 
like  a  cobweb.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  living 
and  growing  parts  were  those  most  affected,  but  what 
is  more  singular  still  is  the  fact  that  some  two  or  three 
hours  after  having  replaced  the  boards,  on  going  to  the 
case  to  cut  out  some  specimens,  I  was,  I  must  confess 
it,  startled  to  find  that  an  extraordinary  collapse  had 
occurred,  and  instead  of  the  cobwebby-looking  fungus 
bristling  out  with  its  points  erect,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
first  leaf  I  had  taken  out  to  exhibit  within-doors,  it  had 
settled  down  into  a  woolly-looking  thin  layer  on  the 
surface,  and  extending  from  pinnule  to  pinnule  like 
fine  threads  across  the  divisions. 


Here,  then,  as  the  first  stone  of  our  foundation,  we 
become  possessed  of  fact  No.  1,  for  it  is  thus  shown  to 
be  an  undeniable  truth  that  in  a  zinc  case  in  contact 
with  an  iron  support  the  higher  orders  of  vegetation 
will  not  grow. 

In  the  next  place  I  fear  it  will  be  far  less  easy  tc 
make  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  what 
the  conditions  are  which  such  a  combination  produces, 
and  why  so  apparently  trivial  a  matter  as  the  mere 
contact  of  two  different  kinds  of  metals  should  be  able 
to  exert  such  an  overwhelming  influence  in  the  laws  of 
life  and  growth. 

Chemistry  and  electricity  may  each  be  styled  a 
science  of  experiments,  for  we  are  not  able  to  stir  one 
single  step  in  either  without  being  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  their  aid  ;  hence  the  investigator  must 
either  be  content  to  accept  the  descriptions  as  recorded, 
or,  what  is  far  better,  he  must  try  them  for  himself; 
and  here  is  a  very  simple  one  that  will  aflord  a  very 
useful  lesson,  and  help  to  make  our  next  position  more 
intelligible  than  any  description  could  do  without  it. 
Take  a  small  clean  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  and  place  it  in 
a  saucer  nearly  filled  with  salt  and  water  (about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  will  be  held  in  solution),  and  then  drop 
on  to  it  a  small  clean  iron  nail  (or  a  piece  of  iron  wire, 
which  is,  perhaps,  better),  and  also  another  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  so  that  they  touch  the  zinc,  but  do  not 
touch  each  other.  In  this  position  they  should  remain 
undisturbed  for  two  or  three  days.  The  effect  first 
visible  will  be,  after  a  few  hours,  that  the  iron  nail 
has  become  studded  over  with  small  bubbles  of  gas 
adhering  to  its  surface.  Later  on,  the  surface  of 
the  iron  will  have  become  coated  with  a  white  de- 
posit, and  if  it  be  taken  out  and  dried  over  a  gas 
jet  or  lamp  it  will  look  as  if  it  had  been  "white- 
washed." 

This  white  deposit  will  also  be  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc  as  well,  and  if  the  latter  be  dried  with 
heat,  the  outline  of  the  iron  nail  will  be  seen  marked 
out  on  its  surface,  and  it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
time  lor  a  hole  to  have  formed  entirely  through  it. 
But  the  galvanised  iron  nail,  if  it  be  well  covered  with 
the  zinc,  will  exhibit  none  of  this,  but  will  have  shared 
the  effect  with  the  zinc,  and  have  been  unaffected  by 
the  iron  within  it,  and  have  left  a  dark  mark  instead  of 
a  white  one.  Now  the  change  that  has  occurred  is 
this  : — The  surface  of  the  zinc  has  been  acted  on  by 
oxygen,  which  has  converted  the  metal  into  an 
oxide,  this  being  the  first  step  downwards  in  any 
metal  undergoing  conversion  into  another  form, 
such  as  solution  and  crystallised  salts.  With  regard 
to  the  reason  why  oxygen  is  attracted  by  the 
zinc  rather  than  by  the  iron,  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  that  no  two  bodies  have  an  equal 
attraction  or  affinity  for  the  same  element,  and  thus 
every  metal  may  be  positive  to  some  few  metals 
and  yet  negative  to  others.  The  immediate  action  of 
this  selecting  power  is,  that  as  the  water  consists  of 
two  gases,  and  the  zinc  wants  only  one — the  oxygen — 
the  iron  attracts  the  other,  and  as  it  cannot  appropriate 
this — the  hydrogen — it  escapes,  and  this  it  is  that  forms 
the  bubbles  previously  mentioned  as  appearing  on  the 
iron  nail  soon  after  its  immersion. 

We  have  now  become  possessed  of  fact  No.  2, 
namely,  that  in  a  combination  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
iron  repels  the  oxygen,  while  the  zinc  attracts  it.  By 
electricians,  the  body  which  attracts  oxygen  is  termed 
the  positive,  and  that  which  repels  it  the  negative.  It 
has  just  been  stated  that  the  combination  of  a  metal 
with  oxygen  is  the  first  step  downwards  in  the  scale  ; 
by  the  same  rule  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  is  the  last 
step  in  its  restoration  to  the  elementary  state  as  a  perfect 
metal.  As  we  are  dealing  with  facts  only,  it  will  be 
well  to  offer  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and,  therefore,  the 
reader  may  put  it  to  the  test  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Procure  at  a  chemist's  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dis- 
solved in  about  a  teaspoonful  of  distilled  or  rain  water. 
Place  a  small  portion  of  this  upon  a  piece  of  clean  glass, 
and  then  drop  into  it  a  very  small  shred  of  metallic 
copper,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  very  beautiful  crys- 
tallization of  pure  silver  will  be  seen  to  start  out  from 
it  in  most  elegant  forms  of  the  utmost  brilliancy. 
The  acid,  which  rendered  the  silver  soluble,  has  been 
abstracted  by  the  greater  attraction  for  it  of  the 
copper,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  oxidised  and  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  silver  no  alternative  but  to  return  to 
its  pristine  form.  We  have  in  the  preceding  facts  an 
epitome  of  that  which  takes  place  in  Nature— one 
representing  the  decaying,  the  other  the  growing  stage  ; 
but  we  may  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  a  question 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy —  that  is,  whether  galvanised  wire  has  any 
injurious  effect  upon  fruit  trees  ? 

Galvanised  wire  is  simply  iron  wire  coated  with 
zinc  ;  hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  cut  ends,  or 
any  abrasion  of  the  zinc  surface,  expose  the  iron  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  if  the  wire  be  attached  by  iron  or 
copper,  either  as  nails  or  other  fastenings,  there  will 
be  the  same  injurious  action  as  occurred  in  the  plant 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wire  be  well  covered 
with  the  zinc,  and  be  attached  by  galvanised  nails,  our 
first  experiment  as  above  will  show  that  it  will  be  un- 
affected, and  therefore  innocuous.  The  remedy  will 
be  to  paint  over  (or  coat  with  tar  or  Brunswick  black) 
the  ends  and  exposed  surfaces  of  the  iron,  if  any  exist, 
or  the  attachments,  should  they  be  made  of  iron,  so  as 
to  destroy  their  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  no 
injury  will  arise.     We  have  seen  what  the  behaviour  of 
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these  metals  has  been  under  the  action  of  salt  and 
water  ;  we  have  next  to  explain  the  action  which  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  W.  K. 
Bridgman,  Norwich . 

[We  are  glad  to  insert  this  letter  of  our  correspondent, 
in  the  hope  that  he,  or  others  among  our  readers,  will 
be  able  to  send  us  additional  evidence  on  the  influence 
of  electricity  on  plant  life.  At  present  we  cannot 
regard  Mr.  Bridgman's  interesting  experiment  with  his 
Ferns  as  anything  more  than  a  curious  coincidence, 
which  deserves,  however,  a  prominent  record,  and 
should  stimulate  careful  repetition  and  investigation, 
Eds.] 


HAN.GING  BASKETS  OF  HARDY 
PLANTS. 

Instead  of  using  moss  to  line  our  wire  baskets, 
which,  of  course,  turns  brown  before  the  basket  plants 
have  got  established,  we  use  living  varieties  of  Sedums, 
and  Saxifrages,  which 
grow,  flower,  and  look 
and  last  well.  Those  I 
had  employed  for  car- 
peting the  winter  beds 
came  in  very  handy,  as 
they  were  in  sods  large 
enough  to  line  the  bas- 
ket in  one  or  two  pieces. 
Sedum  lividum,  and 
glaucum,  and  Saxifraga 
hypnoides,  look  parti- 
cularly well  ;  but  no 
variety  that  I  have  yet 
tried  has  failed.  My 
gardener,  following  up 
the  idea  I  had  got  at  a 
neighbour's,  suggested 
our  trying  a  basket  with 
Sempervivum  califomi- 
cum.  Of  the  result  you 
can  have  an  idea  from 
the  enclosed  photo- 
graph (see  fig.  7),  and 
the  rosettes  are  firm, 
and  will  soon  form  a 
tolid  mass  if  left  alone. 

Next  time  the  bas- 
kets are  overhauled  I 
shall  try  other  House- 
Teeks,  which  certainly 
are  not  out  of  place 
above  one's  head,  and 
do  not  suffer  from  the 
draughts,  dryness,  and, 
to  speak  plainly,  the 
neglect  or  forgetfulness 
that  hanging  baskets 
are  peculiarly  exposed 
to.  I  believe  every 
one  is  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting Ferns,  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums,  Lo- 
belias, and  Tropaeo- 
lums,  which  have  for 
so  long  constituted  the 
furniture  of  the  green- 
house hanging  basket. 

The  following  plants 
I  have  never  yet  em- 
ployed for  this  pur- 
pose :  —  For  centres, 
Echeverias,  of  sorts, 
and  Carex  japonicavar. 
Trailers  :  GEnothera 
prostrata  (?)  riparia  (?)  is 
lovely,  and  its  delicate 
yellow  flowers  contrast 
well  with  either  Nier- 
embergia  gracilis  or 
Convolvulus  maurita- 
nicus ;  Fragaria  elatior 
muricata  is  excellent, 
and  has  flowers  and 
fruit  hanging  all  the  year. 

The  smallest  leaved  Ivies,  both  green  and  variegated, 
marmorata,  Cavendishii,  rhomboides,  &c,  look  well, 
but  are  stiff  trailers  in  comparison  to  the  Strawberry 
or  a  species  of  Smilax  (?)  that  Ihave  used  for  many  years, 
but  never  have  got  its  name,  as  it  has  not  flowered.  I 
found  it  at  Dickson  &  Co. 's  nursery  ;  its  history  they 
knew  not,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  them.  I  have  only 
seen  it  once  at  another  nursery  here — Drummond's. 
The  sprays  are  very  useful  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers ; 
and  for  that  last  purpose  allow  me  to  name  Pittos- 
porum  Mayi,  an  almost  hardy  and  too  little  known 
evergreen  shrub — the  black  Adiantum-like  stalks  and 
beautrfully  veined  leaves,  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  green, 
makei  it  most  desirable. 

Linaria  Cymbalaria  variegata  is  so  difficult  to  grow, 
that  we  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  it  under  our  eye, 
without  risking  such  a  pretty  little  trailer  in  a  basket — 
with  the  variegated  form  of  Sibthorpia  europaea  it 
would  make  a  very  nice  pair.  Another  plant  which 
may  be  most  usefully  employed,  though  its  flowers  are 
not  at  all  conspicuous,  is  the  not  commonly  met  with 
Menispermum  canadense,  for  i>s  fine  distinct  green 
colour  looks  extremely  well  when  it  is  planted  so  as  to 


alternate  with  the  variegated  Vine  or  Vincas,  or  the 
little  round  light  green  leaved  Rubus  australis.  This 
Bramble  is  remarkable  from  its  peculiar  appearance. 

The  common  double  yellow  Potentilla  is  very  useful, 
also  the  variegated  form  of  Glechoma  hederacea  ;  but  I 
want  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  centre  plant 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  although  it  is  not  a  hardy 
one.  I  got  it  years  ago  from  Germany,  but  have 
only  seen  it  in  this  country  at  Mr.  Salter's,  Hammer- 
smith, who  gave  me  its  name,  Cordyline  vivipara,  or 
Chlorophytum  Sternbergianum.  It  is  a  plant  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  kill,  and  for  an  amateur's 
basket  plant  that,  perhaps,  is  its  highest  recommenda- 
tion. It  flourishes  in  a  moist  stove,  a  dry  greenhouse, 
and  in  Germany  it  hangs  around  the  metal  stoves  in  the 
double-windowed,  gas-lit,  airless  rooms.  It  will  not 
do  out-of-doors.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  plant 
that  is  more  varied  in  its  growth  and  habit  at  different 
stages,  or  when  in  divers  situations ;  and  I  think  it 
would    become    as    popular    as    the    Lysimachia,    or 


FlG.    7. — HANGING   BASKET,    WITH   SUCCULENTS,    ETC. 


"hanging  Jenny  Saxifrage,"  if  once  it  were  introduced 
into  Covent  Garden. 

The  Chlorophytum  has  a  further  interest  in  being 
associated  with  Goethe,  who  found  the  plant  in  the 
Grand-Ducal  gardens  at  Belvedere,  near  Weimar,  and 
wrote  about  it  to  Prof.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  the  then 
President  of  the  "  Academia  Leopoldina  Carolina,"  as 
follows  : — 

"  Weimar,  April  2,  1828. 

"Although  it  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  let  my  eyes  dwell 
on  beloved  Nature,  and  least  of  all  on  seductive  botany,* 
still  I  have  always  some  representatives  of  the  world  of 
plants  about  me,  and  just  now  I  have  a  small  plant,  of 
which  I  desire  to  learn  more.  Some  of  its  blossoms  are 
lying  dried  between  the  folds  of  this  packet,  The  bunch 
of  leaves  out  of  which  the  stalk  on  which  grow  the  blos- 
soms developes  itself  cannot  deny  belonging  to  the  Lily 
family,  and  our  garden  friends  seem  only  to  waver  between 
Anthericum,  Liliago,  and  Herreria.  To  myself  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  on  account  ot  its  extraordinary  prolific 
habit,  which  unfolds  before  our  view  the  whole  life  ot  a 
plant.  It  produces  a  pendulous,  thread-like  stalk,  on 
which  grow  the  six-leaved  florets,  at  first  sparingly,  and 


1  On  the  same  day  he  declines  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
a  new  series  of  his  investigations  on  morphology. 


anon  more  and  more  abundantly,  closely  together,  till 
at  last  they  appear  twisted  together,  and  finally  combine 
to  produce  a  new  bunch  of  leaves.  When  they  are  grown 
together  the  leaves  are  slightly  glutinous  and  onion-like, 
and  whereas  the  leaves  tend  to  grow  upwards,  there  are 
underneath  them  small  warts  which  seem  to  dry  up  when 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  but  which,  under  the  favourable 
circumstances  of  a  moist  neighbourhood,  develope  them- 
selves into  aerial  roots,  upon  which  the  suspended  plant 
forms  again  thread-like  stalks,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
These  appear,  therefore,  to  be  aerial  offshoots  (stolons), 
the  uniting  threads  of  which  blossom,  however,  and  no 
doubt,  where  they  are  at  home,  bear  fruit.  If  such  a 
bunch  of  leaves,  with  its  aerial  roots,  is  put  into  earth,  a 
peculiar  'phenomenon  occurs, — these  aerial  roots  again 
strive  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  to  air  and  light,  swell  to  a 
larger  size,  but  return  with  their  ends  back  into  the  earth, 
become  thin,  and  dwindle  down  to  the  finest  of  entwining 
threads. 

"Now  how  deeply  I  have  been  interested  in  com- 
paring this  plant  with  the  old  Dracaena  Draco,  described 
by  you,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  Outwardly  is  found  the 
widest  contrast  as  to  cor- 
poreal expansion  and 
duration  of  life,  but  in- 
wardly the  most  decided 
relationship,  for  it,  too, 
is  said  to  produce  those 
little  flowers  like  Aspa- 
ragus blossoms,  and  from 
it,  too,  shoot  off(or sepa- 
rate themselves)  in  a 
manner  living  plants, 
and  a  vegetable  tower 
must  acknowledge  the 
kinsmanship  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe tube! " 

Nees,  on  communi- 
cating this  letter  in  the 
Nova  Acta  of  the 
Academy,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
2,  1S31,  accompanies 
it  with  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"This  letter  gave  me 
the  first  intimation  of 
the  existence  of  this  in- 
teresting plant.  At  a. 
later  period,  when  I  saw 
it  in  full  bloom  in  the 
Grand-Ducal  garden  at 
Carlsruhe,  under  the 
name  of  Cordyline  vivi- 
para, I  was  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  An 
thericum  and  still  more 
with  the  strangeness  of 
its  appearance  alto- 
gether. The  kindness 
of  my  friend,  the  garden 
inspector,  Hartweg,  of 
Carlsruhe,  enabled  me 
to  investigate  minutely 
this  flowering  plant ;  and 
as  it  was  hoped  just  then 
that  Goethe  would  ho- 
nour with  his  presence 
the  assembly  of  natural- 
ists at  Heidelberg,  I 
prepared  my  memoranda 
for  this  purpose.  But 
since  then  Prof.  Schultes 
has  given  us  the  first 
public  notice  of  ourjDlant 
in  his  Systema  Vegeta 
bilium,  which  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  year 
1830,  but  which  I  did  not 
see  till  the  spring  of  1831, 
and  his  quotations  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that 
he  drew  his  knowledge 
from  a  manuscript  dis- 
sertation of  Count  Von 
Sternberg."* 

These  words  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  plant 
described  by  Count 
Sternberg  is  the  same 
Goethe  had  had  before 
his  eyes.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  supposed  to  be 
most  probably  its  native  country.  The  "  trivial  name  " 
(comosum)  given  it  by  Count  Sternberg  had  to  be 
changed,  as  an  Anthericum  of  this  name  existed 
already,  and  therefore  the  editors  of  the  Systema 
Vegetabilium  graced  our  plant  with  the  epithet 
Sternbergianum. 

These  historical  facts  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  they  prove  that  we  have  not  recorded  Goethe's 
remarks  without  ground,  although  Count  von  Sternberg 
had  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in 
classifying  and  naming  this  plant.  F.  J.  Nope,  Wardie 
Lodge.  [We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  interest- 
ing reference  to  the  Chlorophytum,  a  common  plant  in 
nurseries,  and  which  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  employed  by  Miss  Hope.  We 
quite  concur  that  some  variation  is  needed  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  hanging  baskets,  though  we  think  those  who 
look  at  the  representation  (fig.  8)  of  a  basket  filled  with 
Ferns,  and  which  was  drawn  from  one  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  will  hesitate  ere  they 


*  The  celebrated  author  of  the  first  German  essay  of  a 
Geognostie- Botanical  Description  0/  the  Antediluvian  Flora. 
Prague,  1835). 
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entirely  do  away  with  so  elegant  a  mode  of  furnishing 
these  baskets.  One  of  the  most  effective  things  of  this 
kind  we  have  seen  was  in  the  conservatory  at  Witley, 
and  of  which  the  Golden  Periwinkle  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature.   Eds.] 


SANDRINGHAM. 


{Concluded  from  p.  g.) 

Outside  the  wall  Potatos,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  &c, 
are   grown.      Mr.    Carmichael   speaks   highly  of  the 
Early  Rose  and  other  American  Potatos,  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  having  been  free  from  disease.     He  was 
cutting  Seakale,  forced  in  a  novel  manner.   It  is  planted 
in  rows  5  feet  apart,  and  about  iS  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.     A  trench  about  30  inches  wide  is  dug  in  the 
middle  of  each  row,  and  the  earth  is  heaped  on  to  the 
crowns  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  ;  then  the  trench 
is  filled  with  hot  dung  or  leaves,  and  the  whole  surface 
covered  over  with  the  same  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
Previous  to  covering  it 
over,  however,  a  stick 
is  placed  against  each 
crown.      The    Seakale 
soon  grows,  and  just  as 
it  is  breaking  through 
the  earth  it  is  cut,  with 
the    crown      attached. 
The  plan   answers  ad- 
mirably in  the  light  soil 
of    Sandringham,    and 
saves  the  cost  of  pots. 
An  acre  or  more  of  Sea- 
kale is  forced  annually. 

The  walls  are  very 
fine,  ranging  in  height 
from  14  feet  to  10,  and 
having  a  run  of  300 
yards,  I  think,  on  the 
sides  of  the  garden. 
The  trees  are  wonderful 
examples  of  good  train- 
ing and  fruitfulness. 
Long  runs  of  wall  are 
devoted  to  every  variety 
of  fruit,  Peaches  on  one 
side  of  the  hothouses 
and  Apricots  on  the 
other ;  then  choice 
Pears,  Peaches,  and 
Apricots  in  the  south 
border  outside.  On  the 
north  wall  Cherries, 
Morello  and  others ; 
east  wall,  Plums  ;  west 
wall,  choice  Pears.  All 
the  Pears  are  trained 
horizontally,  and  dis- 
played with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  the 
branches  were  set  on 
with  line  and  rule. 
Peaches  and  Plums  are 
fan-tratned,  and  almost 
equally  regular.  The 
coping  projects4inches, 
I  think,  and  no  other 
protection  is  used.  In 
most  cases  all  the  trees 
of  one  variety  are 
planted  together,  to 
facilitate  gathering.  In 
the  case  of  Pears,  &c. , 
by  gathering  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  the  season 
is  much  prolonged. 

The  fruit  room  is  also 
well  arranged,  the  sup- 
ports of  the  shelves 
being  formed  of  var- 
nished deal,  and  the 
bottom  of  sycamore, 
the  fruit  being  laid  on 
the  wood.      The  floor 

was  covered  with  cocoa  matting.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  a  table  in  the  middle,  to  display  the  fruit  in 
season.  There  are  two  windows  in  the  fruit-room, 
left  slightly  open  night  and  day.  It  is  not  heated, 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  outer  roof 
being  thatched  with  reeds,  that  render  it  frost-proof, 
and  also  cool  in  summer. 

The  Mushroom-house  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  fruit- 
room— So  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  The  beds  are 
supported  by  irons  in  front,  and  rest  upon  wooden 
bottoms.  They  are  5  feet  wide,  three  beds  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other.  It  would  be  impossible  to  grow 
finer  crops,  the  beds  being  literally  whitened  with 
Mushrooms.  They  are  formed  of  pure  droppings,  which 
lay  in  an  open  shed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  not 
ridged  up,  hovever,  but  made  into  a  level  heap, 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  which  is  frequently  turned.  It  is 
then  placed  on  the  beds,  rammed  firmly  down,  and 
when  the  heat  rises,  it  is  spawned,  and  thinly  covered 
with  soil.  No  plan  could  be  more  successful.  A 
flow-and-return  pipe  runs  along  under  the  grated  path 
in  the  middle  of  the  house. 

The  hothouses  are  remarkably  well  built,  and  well 


arranged  for  cultural  purposes.  In  several  of  them  the 
whole  of  the  front  path  is  converted  into  a  water-tank. 
As  Mr.  Carmichael  remarked,  there  were  the  walls  ; 
cement  them  over,  and  render  the  bottom  water-proof, 
and  the  space  becomes  a  tank.  A  projecting  ledge  of 
brickwork  supports  an  open  iron  grating  that  forms  the 
path.  The  gratings  are  movable,  so  that  one  can  dip 
at  any  point,  and  the  water,  being  exposed,  rises  to  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  There  are  four  vineries, 
each  50  feet  long  ;  four  pineries,  100  feet  long ;  two 
Peach-houses,  30  feet  long  ;  and  sundry  plant-houses, 
for  the  growth  of  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Camellias,  Orchids, 
&c,  for  cutting,  and  some  foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c,  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  as  well  as  pits  for  Strawberries, 
&c.  About  10,000  of  the  latter  are  annually  forced  in 
pots,  and  the  usual  course  with  all  the  earlier  batches  is  to 
start  them  in  pits,  plunged  in  warm  leaves  ;  they  are  then 
placed  on  shelves,  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  room 
can  be  found  for  them,  and  gathered  in  quantity  from 
the  middle  of  February  till  they  come  in  out-of-doors. 


Fig.  8. — hanging  basket  with  ferns,  etc. 


The  following  are  the  varieties  grown,  in  the  order,  as 
near  as  may  be,  of  their  number  and  importance, 
beginning  with  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and 
coming  down  to  a  few  hundreds,  of  some  of  the 
varieties: — President,  Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Premier,  Dr.  Hogg,  Coxcomb  (better  than  the 
Doctor),  La  Constante,  Eclipse,  and  British  Queen. 
The  plants  are  laid  early  in  60  or  4S  sized  poti,  potted 
into  5-inch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  arranged  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  on  the  Strawberry  ground ,  a  large  space 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  A  few  of  the  earliest  are 
laid  on  their  sides  in  the  autumn,  to  hasten  the  matura- 
tion of  the  crowns  ;  but  the  chief  bulk  are  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  a  ribbon  border  for  the  winter.  Here 
they  stand  exposed  to  all  weathers  until  drafted  into 
the  pits.  Mr.  Carmichael  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  the  small  pots,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  uses 
no  saucers,  as  well  as  to  the  roots  getting  ahead  of  the 
crowns  in  the  start  of  growth. 

The  Peach  trees  are  marvellously  strong  and  healthy 
for  their  age,  and  produce  fruit  in  proportion,  as  I  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing.  They  are  kept 
without  spot  by  an  annual  dressing   of  whitewash,  or 


rather  lime  paint.  This  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  all 
insect  pests,  and  will  also  kill  scale.  The  Vines  are  all 
dressed  with  the  same,  which  gives  them  a  whitish  look. 
The  same  paint  is  used  on  the  walls.  Wherever  an  atom 
of  moss  or  a  clinging  lichen  makes  its  appearance  on 
branch  or  bole,  a  patch  of  this  lime  paint  makes  an 
end  of  it,  and  the  bark  resumes  its  clean  and  healthy 
appearance.  The  Vines  are  also  in  great  vigour. 
The  mistake  so  common  of  over-weighting  young  Vines 
to  their  future  ruin  has  not  been  committed  here.  On 
the  contrary,  whilst  taking  good  crops,  great  care  has 
been  taken  not  to  have  too  much  wood,  and  thus  the 
chief  temptation  to  excessive  cropping  has  been 
removed.  The  rafters  are  about  21  feet  long,  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  has  given  the  Vines  eight  years  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them.  Of  course  the  young  wood  has  had 
free  course  during  summer  throughout  the  entire 
period  ;  but  it  has  been  sharply  Cut  back  at  the  winter 
pruning.  The  result  is  a  uniform  strength  through- 
out the  whole  length,  and  a  reserve,  instead  of  an  ex- 
haustion, of  vital  forces 
throughout  the  entire 
rod,  as  seen  in  the  fact 
that  as  fine  bunches 
are  cut  at  the  wallplate 
as  on  the  head  of  the 
Vine.  The  first  house 
is  just  started,  and  the 
last  house  of  Lady 
Do  wne's  nearly  fijiished. 
It  is  in  contemplation 
to  erect  another  vinery 
or  two,  in  order  to 
girdle  the  year  round 
with  Grapes,  as,  up 
till  now,  consumption 
has  outrun  supply. 

Pine  growing  has 
reached  to  great  per- 
fection at  Sandringham. 
No  horticulturist  need 
wish  to  see  or  handle  a 
finer,  cleaner,  sturdier 
lot  of  Pines.  Six  houses 
of  fruiting  plants, 
planted  out,  are  grand 
examples  of  the  highest 
culture.  The  succes- 
sion plants  are  equally 
good,  and  worthy  of 
special  note.  Queens, 
Smooth-leaved  Cay- 
ennes, Black  Jamaicas, 
and  Charlotte  Roths- 
childs, are  the  chief 
varieties.  Doubtless,  if 
Mr.  Carmichael  has 
had  a  hobby  —  and 
which  of  us  has  not? 
— it  has  been  Pines, 
and  it  is  immensely  to 
his  credit  that  he  has 
ridden  it  so  well,  with- 
out neglecting  any  fea- 
ture of  these  fine  gar- 
dens and  estates.  The 
shelves  in  the  Pine- 
stoves  were  furnished 
with  Kidney  Beans,  and 
flowering,  or  foliage,  or 
Strawberry  plants  ;  and 
one  small  house  was  as 
**  well  hung  with  Cucum- 

bers,     mostly       Tele- 
graphs,   as    if   it    had 
been  midsummer.  They 
are     grown      in     pots 
plunged  in  bottom-heat. 
Much    of   the    success 
was   attributed   to    the 
pots.     The  same   plan 
is  adopted  for  Melons  ; 
the  plants  fruit  sooner, 
and  each  will  ripen  two 
or  three  fine  fruit     In 
this   way,    and  by  bringing   forward  a   succession   of 
plants  to  succeed  the  fruiters,  much  more  fruit  may  be 
cut  from  a  given  area  in  less  time  than  by  the  usual 
method. 

As  changes  in  the  management  of  the  property 
have  now  relieved  Mr.  Carmichael  of  his  charge,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  horticulture,  that  another 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  honour  may  soon  be  found  for 
him  wherein  to  display  his  skill  and  energy.  D.  T.  Fish. 


GARDENERS'  PRIZES  FOR  VEGE- 
TABLES, &c. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean  for 
the  opportunity  he  gives  us  of  reasserting  the  object  we 
had  in  view  when  we  opened  up  the  question  of  compe- 
tition in  vegetables  with  the  liberal  prize  schedule  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  We  say  we  are  pleased  at  having 
this  opportunity,  because  we  believe  that  the  real  facts, 
and  objects  sought  after,  need  only  to  be  understood,  to  be 
universally  supported  by  the  gardening  world,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  intelligent  race  of  gardeners 
of  the  present  day  are  at  all  disposed  to  question  the 
utility  of  our  prize  competition  for  vegetables.     We  repeat 
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that  we  were  induced  to  offer  these  prizes  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  cultivation  of  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  not  from  any  sordid  motives.  The  vegetable  depart- 
ment was  one  that  had  hitherto  been  most  wretchedly 
represented  at  our  great  annual  exhibitions  ;  and  whilst 
we  must  lay  claim  to  the  originality  of  this  idea,  its 
importance  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  imitators 
who  have  offered  prizes  for  their  own  specialities, 
thus  losing  sight  of  the  broader  view  we  took  of  the 
question,  by  confining  themselves  to  varieties  of  vege- 
tables not  in  general  cultivation.  We  join  issue  with 
Mr.  Dean  on  his  statement  of  our  prizes  being  offered 
for  varieties  bearing  the  prefix  "  Carter's,"  and  we 
challenge  him  to  examine  our  last  year's  schedule  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  when  he  will  find 
that  for  our  Fifty  Guinea  Challenge  Cup,  with  the  ^"10, 
&c,  out  of  the  24  dishes  in  the  collection  the  prefix 
"Carter's"  (which  is  evidently  his  bete  noir)  is  attached 
to  five  articles  only,  all  of  which  were  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  London  wholesale  seed  houses  as  well  as  in  our  own. 
In  the  other  prizes,  representing  23  guineas,  out  of 
42  dishes  of  miscellaneous  vegetables,  theprefix  "Carter's" 
occurs  only  ir  times,  and  in  no  instance  had  we  the 
exclusive  proprietorship  of  these  articles.  In  continuation 
of  the  more  personal  portion  of  Mr.  Dean's  letter,  we  may 
remark  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  enter- 
tained the  question  of  omitting  varieties  associated  with 
our  name  from  the  list  of  sorts  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
peting collections.  We  have  even  gone  further,  by 
bringing  this  last  question  under  the  consideration  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  {whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  without  his  permission),  and  who  assured  us  that 
he  could  not  see  how  any  employer  or  gardener  could 
raise  an  objection  to  the  occasional  association  of  our  name 
with  the  schedule — and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  prizes  are  offered  to  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
and  not  to  seedsmen.  Besides  this,  we  would  remind 
Mr.  Dean  that  the  few  kinds  we  include  as  our  own  have 
either  had  their  superior  excellence  over  other  sorts 
established  by  the  verdict  of  approval  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  or  they  can  claim  some  important 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  other  similarly  constituted 
authorities.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  hope  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  simply  claim  what  is  our  own. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  reference  to  our  prizes 
that  we  think  admits  of  useful  criticism,  and  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Dean  should  overlook  it,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  north  and  south  country  gardeners 
competing  for  our  challenge  prizes  on  an  equal  footing. 
A  few  weeks  back  we  asked  gardeners  interested,  to  venti- 
late this  question  in  your  columns,  and  should  there  be 
found  any  inequality  in  the  competition  we  offered  to 
supplement  our  present  50  guinea  prize  with  another  of 
equal  value,  providing  some  of  the  leading  gardeners  were 
disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  and  decide  the  boundaries 
for  each  prize  ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  stand  by  this 
offer  whenever  the  matter  has  been  fairly  ventilated.  If 
we  thought  that  the  feeling  of  the  gardening  world  was 
antagonistic  to  the  prefix  ' '  Carter's, "  as  Mr.  Dean 
imagines,  we  should  at  once  say  strike  out  these  varieties, 
and  we  are  prepared  for  this  whenever  the  gardening 
world  calls  upon  us  to  do  so.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  name  is  much  more  favourably  received  by  gardeners 
than  by  competing  seedsmen.  We  feel  sure  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  gardeners  in  the  country  who  thoroughly 
understand  and  appreciate  our  efforts,  and  even  Mr. 
Dean  himself  must  confess  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  last 
two  seasons  have  evidenced  (by  the  spirited  competition 
displayed),  that  prizes  for  vegetables  will  be  appreciated. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  discussion 
of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  would  lead  to  better 
results  if  the  gardeners  that  Mr.  Dean  asserts  are  dissatis- 
fied, were  to  come  forward  and  state  their  own  griev- 
ances ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  numbers  of  good  men, 
we  trust  to  be  excused  when  we  add  that  we  consider  them 
in  possession  of  full  intelligence  to  warrant  their  conduct- 
ing their  own  case,  the  better  by  bringing  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  issue.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dean  is  associated  with  other 
seedsmen  in  conducting  a  controversy  like  the  present, 
nor  is  it  our  desire  or  intention  to  occupy  your  columns 
with  explanations  to  that  end.  Our  case  lays  with  the 
gardeners  of  England,  and  we  leave  it  to  them  to  say 
whether  the  very  disinterested  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Dean  shall  have  the  effect  he  seeks  to  produce,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  whilst  we  may  be  ready  to  give  Mr.  Dean  the 
utmost  credit  he  deserves  for  his  honesty  of  intention,  the 
delicate  position  he  occupies  as  a  seedsman  will  in  many 
minds  provoke  the  question,  "  How  far  is  he  interested?" 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn, 

At     p.    1691    of    the    Gardeners'    Chronicle    of 

December  21,  1872,  Mr.  R.  Dean  has  brought  under 
notice  the  system,  now  becoming  very  prevalent,  of 
individual  firms  offering  prizes  for  the  best  collections  of 
vegetables,  grown,  of  course,  from  the  seeds  supplied  by 
the  parties  offering  the  prizes.  This  no  doubt  is  a  very 
good  business  arrangement,  but  there  seems  too  much 
individuality  about  it ;  and  I  consider  that  any  society 
favouring  one  seedsman  or  nurseryman  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  by  inserting  their  proffered  prizes  in  its 
schedules,  whether  it  be  for  seeds,  fruits,  or  plants,  does 
a  great  wrong  to  the  trade  generally.  There  are  very  few 
firms  connected  with  the  nursery  or  seed  trade  but  would 
willingly  contribute  towards  a  general  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  up  a  good  list  of  prizes  for  gardeners  every 
year  ;  this  would  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  gardeners 
and  the  trade  generally,  and  would  open  up  a  much 
wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  allow  a  much  greater 
number  to  compete,  and  that  on  equal  terms,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  the  prizes  are  offered  by  one  or  two 
firms  only. 

For  my  own  part,  T  shall  be  very  willing  to  place  five 
or  ten  guineas  every  year  in  the  hands  of  any  competent 
person  who  may  be  appointed  to  arrange  and  carry  out 
an  exhibition  on  the  untrammelled  and  disinterested 
principles  suggested  by  Mr.  Dean,  whether  it  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Horticultural  or  any  other  society ; 
but  one  condition  I  must  stipulate  for,  namely,  that  no 


name  shall  appear  as  the  giver  of  any  prize,  nor  the 
name  of  any  firm  be  attached  to  the  collections  exhibited, 
intimating  that  the  seeds,  &c.,  from  which  these  collec- 
tions were  produced  were  supplied  by  them.  If  some 
arrangement  of  this  sort  were  carried  out,  and  the  trade 
were  to  amalgamate  their  subscriptions  into  one  general 
fund,  much  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  might  be 
offered  every  year  at  one  or  more  grand  shows  for  fruits, 
and  several  fifties  for  vegetables,  and  there  would  still  be 
a  large  surplus  left  for  plant  and  flower  prizes  on  a  most 
liberal  scale.  John  Wills,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South 
Kensington. 

The  idea    ventilated    by   R. ,  Dean  is  one    that 

deserves  to  be  taken  up  heartily  by  all  gardeners  and 
seedsmen  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  idea  of  offering 
prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables  is  good  in  principle, 
and  all  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  fostered  and  sup- 
ported it.  Still  every  one  must  feel  that,  as  it  has  been 
carried  out,  it  has  been  much  too  exclusive  in  its  action. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  gardeners  cannot  obtain  their  seeds 
from  any  one  source,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  one 
house  cannot  afford  to  offer  prizes  to  everybody  indis- 
criminately. The  proposal  of  Mr.  Dean  that  a  series  of 
annual  competitions,  open  to  all,  with  prizes  liberal  in 
amount,  be  established,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  remedy  a 
real  grievance  now  felt  by  gardeners  and  amateur  culti- 
vators when  they  see  prizes  given  away  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  other  societies,  that 
are  supposed  to  reward  all  ' '  without  favour,"  which  prizes 
are  unquestionably  intended  to  foster  and  increase  the 
trade  of  the  donors.  I  am  certain  that  if  such  prizes  were 
offered,  the  "vegetable  tent,"  instead  of  being  shunned,  as 
it  too  often  is,  by  the  general  public,  would  become  as 
great  a  source  of  interest  as  the  flower  tent  now  is,  while 
the  advantage  to  all  sections  of  the  community  from 
having  improved  articles  of  food  thus  produced  would  be 
incalculable.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those 
gardeners  who  desire  to  see  these  ideas  carried  into 
effect  to  begin  at  once.  When  the  yearly  account  is  settled, 
they  might  add  their  names  to  a  list  which,  I  would 
suggest,  the  seedsman  should  keep  in  his  shop — and  I 
would  further  suggest  to  the  seedsman  the  propriety  of 
heading  it  well  himself, — such  subscriptions  to  be  sent  in 
by  a  given  day,  and  the  prizes  apportioned  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  of  known  position  and  high  standing  in  the 
horticultural  world,  whose  names  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  work  being  efficiently  and  impartially 
carried  out.  Should  these  suggestions  be  acceptable,  I 
can  safely  promise  at  least  one  good  subscription  to  pro- 
vide the  sinews  of  war.  S.  B.  D. 

I   have  read  with   much   interest    the    letter    at 

p.  1691  about  "special  prizes,"  and  really  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  some  effort  should  be  made  to  start  a 
mutual  fund  among  gardeners  and  seedsmen  for  the  best 
productions  in  their  several  classes,  apart  from  their  being 
A.'s  First  Crop  or  B.'s  Superlative.  Cannot  you  take 
this  matter  in  hand  ?  Or  will  you  receive  any  subscriptions 
sent  to  you  with  this  object,  the  arrangement  as  to  disposal 
being  left  to  two  or  three  practical  men  known  by  their 
contributions  to  your  columns  ?  X. 

■  Your  correspondent,   Mr.  Dean,  will   excuse  my 

saying,  as  the  originator  of  the  gardeners'  prize,  that  that 
prize  was  got  up  on  purpose  to  let  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  see  what  could  be  done  with  these  necessary 
commodities,  and  the  prize  was  a  success — so  much 
being  acknowledged  by  the  whole  of  the  gardening  press, 
which  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prize,  or  rather  the 
vegetables,  was  second  to  nothing  at  Nottingham.  After 
this,  we  poor  Cabbage  men  naturally  thought  we  should 
be  put  into  the  Royal  schedule  the  following  year,  and  so 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  more  fortunate  brethren, 
the  plantsmen.  But  we  had  no  such  luck,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Lax  ton,  who  offered  such  handsome  prizes 
for  his  new  Peas,  and  Messrs.  Carter  and  Sutton,  who 
both  gave  handsomely,  and  Mr.  Badger,  who  so  kindly 
took  us  under  his  sheltering  wing,  vegetables  at  Birming- 
ham would  have  been  a  dead  letter.  But  I  ask,  and  that 
fearlessly,  why  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  does  not 
patronise  a  class  of  men  who  wear  no  rich  gems,  and  so 
liberally  patronises  those  who  do  ?  I  thank  Mr.  Dean  for 
bringing  the  question  forward,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give 
my  mite,  and  render  any  assistance  to  the  movement  that 
lays  in  my  power.  R.  Gilbert. 


TRADE    MEMORANDUM. 

Enquiries  have  been  made  respecting  an  American 
seedsman,  who  calls  himself  "W.  H.  Lyman,  seeds- 
man, Leverett,  Massachusetts." 


fjome  dormpukitte. 

Dracsena  australis  in  Ireland. — In  a  recent 
number  I  observed  it  stated,  that  none  of  the  Dra- 
caenas or  Cordylines  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers,  to  know  that  there  are  here  (Ireland) 
two  plants  of  Dracaena  autralis  which  have  stood 
out  for  the  last  four  years  without  any  protection. 
They  are  S  feet  high,  with  beautiful  heads  of  foliage. 
They  are  remarkably  healthy  and  robust,  and  nothing 
appears  to  injure  them.  They  are  planted  on  the  lawn 
in  small  round  beds  well  raised  in  the  centre,  yokn 
Byers,  Gr.,  Kilronan  Castle,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

The  Aubergine. — I  was  much  amused  in  reading, 
at  p.  1721,  1S72,  of  your  journal,  the  origin  of  the 
word  "Aubergine"  given  by  your  correspondent.  I 
was  also  surprised  to  learn  that  this  vegetable  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  west  of  Paris,  as  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  Aubergines  sold  in  the  Paris  market 
were  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  and  Cosson,  in 
his  Flore  des  Environs  de  Paris,  says  of  this  plant, 
"cultivated   sometimes   in   the  gardens   near   Paris." 


One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  your 
correspondent  had  mistaken  the  plant,  when  he  says, 
"the  Aubergine  is  a  trailing  plant,  similar  to  the 
Melon,"  whereas  it  is  an  erect  plant,  with  the  habit  of 
Datura  Stramonium,  which  it  resembles  in  habit.  It  is 
described  by  Dunal  as  having  an  upright  stem,  I  to 
2  feet  high,  caule  erecto  ramoso  1 — 2  pedali.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  south  of  Spain  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  fruit,  and  by  them  it  is  called  Berengena, 
whence  undoubtedly  is  derived  the  French  name 
Aubergine,  and  not  from  auberge,  as  your  correspond- 
ent supposes.  I  should  recommend  that  the  fruit  be 
cut  into  slices,  then  scored  across  with  a  knife,  sprinkled, 
with  salt,  and  left  on  a  dish  to  drain  before  frying.  I 
extract  the  following  recipe  from  Beauvillier's  Ftench 
Cookery: — "Cut  them  in  halves  lengthways  ;  do  not 
take  off  the  skin,  but  take  off  the  stalk  ;  put  them  in  a 
dish,  powder  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  baste  them 
with  a  little  oil,  leave  them  to  steep  or  marinade  half 
an  hour,  put  them  on  the  grill ;  take  care  to  baste  them 
with  their  seasoning,  when  enough,  serve. "  The 
author  adds: — "They  are  an  excellent  herb,  and 
must,  as  soon  as  known,  be  held  in  great  estimation." 
G.  Munby. 

Edible  Fungi. — In  many  climes  and  countries  I 
have  eaten  a  variety  of  fungi  with  impunity,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  friends,  whose  prejudices  prevented  them 
enjoying  a  treat.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  any 
of  your  contributors  can  give  me  any  information  as  to 
raising  the  various  kinds  of  edible  Fungi  from  spawn, 
in  the  same  way  as  Mushrooms  are  raised.  I  have 
several  treatises  on  fungi,  both  English  and  foreign,  but 
in  none  of  them  have  I  been  able  to  find  anything  on 
their  artificial  production.  Now,  tasty  and  delicious  as 
the  ordinary  Mushroom  may  be,  to  my  taste  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  Lycoperdon,  or  Fussball,  or  to  some  of 
the  Boleti  ;  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  these  fungi,  as 
one  may  walk  in  places  very  far  before  one  can  collect 
a  dish.  The  spawn  of  the  Mushroom,  whose  habitat  is 
in  grassy  places  and  fields,  is  produced  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  dung  of  grass  or  hay  con- 
suming animals.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  edible 
fungi  which  deligh  t  in  the  leaf-soil  of  damp,  shady  woods, 
which  I  imagine  might  be  created  artificially  without 
much  difficulty.  I  hear  the  Truffle  has  been  so  pro- 
duced ;  if  that  be  the  case,  I  imagine  there  cannot  be 
any  real  difficulty  )in  producing  other  fungi.  Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Fungus  Eater, 

The  Royal  Albert  Grape. — As  there  appears  to  be 
some  mystery  about  this  Grape,  allow  me  to  give  its 
history  so  far  as  I  know  it.  In  the  year  1842  Mr.  Jones, 
of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Jones,  hothouse  builders,  of  Bir- 
mingham, was  engaged  building  the  various  hothouses 
at  Frogmore,  and  travelling  on  the  Continent  about 
that  time  he  was  very  much  struck  with  some  very 
large  Grapes.  He  brought  some  home  with  him,  and 
they  were  presented  to  the  late  Prince  Albert,  who 
admired  them  very  much.  The  Prince  was  then  asked 
to  allow  them  to  be  called  the  Royal  Albert,  to  which 
he  readily  assented.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jones 
was  engaged  in  some  works  in  the  gardens  at  Hewell 
Hall,  near  Bromsgrove,  and  having  some  cuttings  on 
the  Vine  he  gave  some  to  Mr.  Markham,  and  they 
were  rooted  by  myself.  Cuttings  were  taken  from  these 
to  Perdiswell  Hall,  near  Worcester,  where,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Bennett  found  the  Vines  as  they  were  planted  by 
his  predecessor,  Thomas  Weaver,  as  also  the  misnamed 
Kempsey  Alicante.  George  Lamb,  Colston  Bassett, 
Bingham. 

Franklinia  pubescens. — I  observe  in  some  Ameri- 
can advertisements  the  name  of  Franklinia  pubescens. 
As  this  name  is  not  current  here,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  apprise  your  readers  that  it  is  a  synonym  of  Gordo- 
nia  pubescens?  Being  a  Georgian  plant  it  would  be 
of  doubtful  hardiness  in  this  country.    T.  J.  S. 

The  International  Fruit  Show. — Mr.  Fowlc  asks 
in  your  last  week's  issue,  at  p.  12,  if  there  would  not  be 
something  special  in  the  collections  signalled  out  for 
the  principal  prizes.  As  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of 
the  judges  in  that  class  which  was  for  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  I  will  answer  his  question  as  near  to  the  point 
as  I  can.  The  fruit  shown  in  the  collection  that  received 
the  1st  prize  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  in  the  whole 
show,  all  being  ripe,  and  as  sound  as  could  be  desired. 
The  collection  that  received  the  2d  prize  was  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  the  1st,  at  any  rate  it  was  what  exhi- 
bitors and  judges  call  a  good  2d.  I  remember  perfectly 
well  one  collection  was  on  a  lower  platform  than  the 
others,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  that  collection  received  the 
1st  prize  or  not,  but  the  numbers  were  correctly  taken. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  add  that  Mr. 
Earley  was  close  by  examining  the  fruit  when  I  took 
the  numbers  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  he,  I 
believe,  can  vouch  that  they  were  correctly  taken.  The 
numbers  were  afterwards  given  to  the  clerk,  but 
whether  the  cards  were  rightly  placed  or  not,  or 
whether  they  were  changed  from  their  proper  places,  jt 
is  beyond  my  power  to  say.  The  interest  of  the  judges  is 
with  the  fruit,  and  not  with  the  names  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  persons  who  have  been  misplaced,  "if  such  be  the 
case,"  should  come  forward  and  give  up  the  prizes,  as 
they  must  be  very  good  judges  between  right  anl 
wrong.     I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  it  was  very  dis- 
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agreeable  for  the  judges  to  have  to  shoulder  in  between 
the  exhibitors  to  examine  their  productions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  awards,  and  much  confusion  was 
caused  by  some  exhibitors  being  so  late  in  placing  their 
fruit,  so  as  to  cause  a  delay  of  at  least  an  hour  and  a-half 
before  the  judges  could  commence,  leaving  but  an  hour 
and  a-half  before  the  admission  of  the  public  for  the 
awards  to  be  made.  For  the  benefit  of  the  exhibitor 
himself,  he  should  be  in  good  time  in  placing  his  pro- 
ductions for  examination.    George  Baker, 

The  Cedar  of  British  Columbia. — A  friendly 
note  from  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  reminds  me  to  add  a 
correction  to  my  memoranda  regarding  this  tree  in  your 
last  number.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  though 
Mr.  Gordon  confounded  Libocedrus  decurrens  and 
Thuja  gigantea  together,  yet  that  it  was  M.  Carriere 
who  first  made  the  mistake,  into  which  the  author  of 
the  Pinetum  blindly  followed  him.  Again,  a  second 
examination,  at  Mr.  Murray's  request,  of  Newberry's 
figure  of  Thuja  gigantea  leads  me  to  believe  that  I 
ought  to  somewhat  qualify  the  adjective  "good," 
which  I  applied  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  extreme  form  of  T.  gigantea,  though  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  my  friend,  whose  authority  in  all 
questions  coniferous  I  in  general  so  gladly  bow  to — 
that  it  is  drawn  from  a  twig  of  T.  occidentalis.  Good 
figures  of  the  cones  and  foliage  of  the  Conifers  in  a 
cheaper  and  more  accessible  form  than  Mr.  Murray's 
great  Pinetum  are  much  wanted  ;  and  equally  urgent 
is  a  correct  synonymy  in  English,  on  which  foresters 
could  rely,  instead  of  the  hopeless  chaos  which  at  present 
passes  muster  for  such.  I  may  also  correct  the  following 
typographical  errata  in  my  last  note  : — For  lt  Siskeyon 
Mountains"  read  "Siskiyou  Mountains;"  for  "ofim," 
read  "  solim  ;"  fof  "  Berth.  Cat.,"  read  "Booth's 
Cat."  Robert  Brown,  Edinburgh,  Ja.fi.  4,  1S73. 

■ I  trust  that  the  clear  and  decisive  judgment  of 

"A.  M.»"  at  p.  1717,  1S72,  and  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Brown  at  p.  8,  may  be  read  and  marked  by  all  whom 
they  may  concern.  I  would  suggest  that  nursery 
gardeners  should  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Waterer, 
and  insert  in  their  future  catalogues  "Libocedrus 
decurrens  (misnamed  Thuja  gigantea),  California,"  and 
"Thuja  gigantea  or  Menziesii,  British  Columbia," 
omitting  the  vague  "N.  \V.  America"  where  it  is 
inapplicable.  Dr.  Brown's  communication  is  most 
valuable,  but  I  cannot  share  his  surprise  at  the 
"miraculous  ignorance "  which  is  so  common  of  the 
names  of  the  trees  of  those  regions.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  state  my  own  experience  : — Gordon's  Pinetum  was 
clearly  wrong,  and  the  cause  of  error  in  others.  Par- 
latore's  habitat  of  Libocedrus  decurrens  was  so  indefi- 
nite, that  it  might  still  be  the  British  Columbian  tree, 
and  his  identification  of  Thuja  gigantea  with  Yellow 
Cypress — a  question  which  Dr.  Brown  has  settled — 
together  with  his  confusion  of  Picea  lasiocarpa  with 
P.  amabilis,  showed  that  he  was  not  infallible ;  my 
only  trustworthy  authority  being  a  written  extract 
from  Dr.  Brown's  own  letter  of  eight  years 
ago.  Had  our  scientific  collectors  in  British  Co- 
lumbia favoured  us  with  such  * ( wanderings "  as 
those  of  Mr.  Fortune  in  China,  we  should  have  been 
far  more  enlightened,  but  information  in  scientific 
periodicals  is  lost  to  the  general  reader.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  error  is  finally  exploded  ;  and  although 
we  may  not  live  to  see  our  true  Thuja  giganteas  rival 
the  splendid  timber  of  the  Fraser  River,  that  we  shall, 
in  making  large  plantations  for  the  benefit  of  our 
successors,  give  it  the  preference  to  Libocedrus  decur- 
rens, a  tree  of  great  beauty,  but  of  more  doubtful 
character  as  to  its  suitability  to  this  climate.  H.  K. 

The  Gale  of  December  7th  and  8tb,  which  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  most  severe  since  1703, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cator  to  have  been  the 
strongest  within  the  last  eight  years,  the  pressure  being 
at  one  time  $${  lb.  to  the  square  foot,  not  only  played 
strange  fantastic  tricks  among  the  house  property  of  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  Great  Britain  brought 
many  a  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  to  its  mother 
earth.  Around  the  metropolis  greenhouses  were 
stripped,  and  some  of  the  houses  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  suffered 
considerably.  Many  have  foretold  that  my  patent 
clip  system  of  glazing  without  vertical  sash-bars  would 
not  bear  the  windage  of  a  severe  gale.  I  confess,  as 
the  sudden  thuds  of  the  gale  shook  the  house  I  live 
in,  and  the  roof  tiles  chattered,  I  slept  nervously,  but 
with  6000  feet  of  glass  fixed  here,  and  upwards  of 
40,000  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  only  break- 
age has  been  one  square  here,  and  two  at  Brompton  ; 
thus,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily  settling  the  matter  of 
strength.  Of  course,  a  house  fully  glazed  is  much 
safer  than  one  partly  so  ;  but,  to  show  the  immense 
resistance  of  Hartley's  rolled  plate-glass,  when  pro- 
perly fixed,  I  may  relate  another  fact.  For  some  weeks 
past  my  men  have  been  roofing  a  large  conservatory 
at  Kidbrooke  Lodge,  Blackheath,  the  grounds  being 
parallel  with  those  of  Morden  College.  The  house  is 
54  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  iS  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and 
30  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  latter  being  a 
centre  span  with  short  lean-to  sides.  One  side  fixes  to 
the  dwelling-house,  but  the  ends  of  the  conservatory 
and  the  front  are  in  masonry,  to  correspond  with  the 
residence.  My  centre  roof  is  carried  by  columns  12  feet 
apart,  connected  by  light  ornamental  wrought-iron 
girders ;   but,    instead    of  the    usual    heavy  cast-iron 


columns,  I  have  introduced  the  light  and  elegant 
"ribbon  posts"  of  the  Manchester  Ribbon  TelegTaph 
Post  Company.  These,  before  they  were  fixed,  I  had 
tested  to  the  necessary  strength,  but  I  had  no  idea  they 
would  be  subjected  to  the  trial  which  they  rode 
triumphantly  through  on  the  night  in  question.  Owing 
to  defective  brickwork,  carried  out  locally,  the  wall  was 
found,  when  my  men  wanted  to  attach  their  roof,  to  be 
in  a  falling  condition,  and  had  to  be  taken  down.  In 
this  predicament  the  ribbon  posts  had  to  do  double 
duty  by  carrying  the  ironwork  of  the  side  roof  as  well 
as  the  centre.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  gale  the  centre  roof  and  the  inner  side 
roof  were  glazed  with  Hartley's  rolled  plate  glass ; 
making  the  further  addition  of  wind-pressure  of 
33k  lb-  to  the  foot,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  roof, 
without  ends  or  sides,  and  unsupported  by  any  side 
wall,  had  to  support  the  enormous  pressure  of  nearly 
three  tons  to  the  square  of  100  feet.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  thus  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  ribbon  post,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper 
than  cast-iron,  but  being  of  light  trellis-like  pattern,  it  is 
for  all  conservatory  and  garden  purposes  immeasurably 
superior  to  it.  Any  person  who  may  walk  to  the 
Morden  College  corner  of  Blackheath  may  see  the 
conservatory  roof  alluded  to,  and  test  the  accuracy  of 
my  statement.  Trees  close  by  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  but  from  this  partly  glazed  and  wholly  unpro- 
tected roof  not  a  single  square  of  glass  was  removed.  I 
may  also  state  that  in  different  places  I  have  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  wall  fruit  preservers  fixed.  These  squares 
are  each  3  feet  long,  but  in  no  case  has  one  been 
broken,  indeed,  where  damage  has  been  done,  it  has 
mainly  arisen  from  careless  workmanship  or  wilful 
damage.    IV,  P.  Ayres,  Newark-on- Trent. 


Wellingtonia  gigantea.  —  After  reading  Mr. 
Fowler's  notes  at  p.  1655,  1872,  as  to  the  finest 
Wellingtonia  in  England,  I  measured  one  growing 
here  (Lamorbey  Park,  Bexley,  Kent),  and  found  that 
it  surpasses  any  there  mentioned.  Its  height,  taken  in 
December,  was  37  feet ;  circumference  at  the  base. 
10  feet  ;  at  1  foot  from  the  base,  8  feet ;  in  circum- 
ference of  branches,  65  feet.  My  predecessor,  Mr. 
Duncan,  informs  me  (speaking  from  memory)  that  it 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Veitch  in  1854  or  1855.  Alex 
Baxter,  the  Gardens,  Lamorbey  Park,  Bexley,  Kent. 

Rating  Nursery  Greenhouses. — This  subject 
which  was  pretty  freely  discussed  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  about  ten  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of  since  that  time.  As  far  as  I 
remember  no  special  conclusion  was  arrived  at  respect- 
ing the  legality  of  such  rating.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  nurserymen  to  combine  to  get 
a  legal  decision  on  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  these 
buildings  never  become  attached  to  the  freehold,  but 
are  removable  at  any  time  without  the  landlord's  con- 
sent ;  therefore  they  ought  surely  to  be  rated  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  other  buildings.  In  my  case,  the  rate- 
able value  has  increased  two-thirds  in  one  season,  on 
account  of  erecting  an  additional  house,  clearly  showing 
that  there  is  no  proper  standard  by  which  to  value 
them.  My  object  in  thus  writing  is  to  get  others  to 
express  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  com- 
bination to  got  the  matter  decided.  A  Provincial  Nur- 
sery'man. 

New  Vegetables  and  Horticultural  Appliances. 
— No  one  at  all  interested  in  horticultural  matters  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  wonderful  influx  of  novelties 
in  the  shape  of  culinary  vegetables  that  have  made 
their  appearance  of  late  years.  And  the  cry  is,  "  Still 
they  come."  By  way  of  a  change  I  some  time  since 
set  my  wits  to  work  to  see  if  I  could  produce  anything 
likely  to  satisfy  the  present  rage  for  novelties,  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  barely  doing  justice  to  my  good  fortune, 
when  I  say  that  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  My  attention  was  first  turned 
to  that  general  favourite,  the  Pea,  with  which  I  have 
been  eminently  successful,  as  will  be  acknowledged 
from  the  following  strictly  correct  description.  My 
new  Pea  [Baines'  10th  Wonder  of  the  World  !]  is  fully 
two  shades  lighter  in  colour  in  the  haulm  than  any 
other  Pea  extant ;  it  is  also  more  prolific  than 
any  other  Pea  of  a  similar  habit,  having  produced 
one  more  pea  in  a  hundred  pods  than  any  other  variety 
tried  against  it.  It  is  also  so  much  earlier,  that  when 
sown  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  it  was  fit  to 
gather  fully  25  minutes  before  the  hitherto  earliest  sorts. 
It  also  possesses  the  highly  important  advantage  of 
being  thoroughly  bird  and  insect  proof ;  the  greatest 
gourmand  of  a  snail  that  ever  crawled  could  no  more 
nibble  a  single  leaf,  than  it  could  dine  off  an  india-rubber 
whipthong  ;  and  as  for  the  birds,  all  the  tomtits  and 
sparrows  in  a  county  could  not  in  a  month  drill  a  hole 
in  a  single  pod.  All  these  wonderful  qualities  com- 
bined will,  I  am  sure,  counterbalance  the  slight  draw- 
back of  its  deficiency  in  flavour.  In  fact,  to  be  honest 
I  must  admit  that,  in  this  respect  it  is  no  better  than 
the  varieties  it  was  raised  from,  having  been  obtained 
by  crossing  a  dozen  of  the  newest  varieties  all 
together.  I  have  also  a  number  of  other  new  vege- 
tables, including  Potatos,  Onions,  Beet,  &c,  all  pos- 
sessing qualities  that  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to 
describe,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  horticultural  public  to  an  extent  that  no  mere  cash 
value  can  represent,  consequently  they  will  be  given 
gratuitously  to  the  horticultural  world  along  with  my 


new  indestructible,  fuel  and  labour  economising  boiler, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  complete.  This  boiler  will  com- 
bine all  the  capabilities  of  all  the  boilers,  great  and 
small,  that  have  ever  been  invented.  First,  it  will  not 
occupy  more  room  than  an  ordinary  hat-box,  yet  it 
will  heat  any  length  of  piping,  from  a  dozen  yards  up 
to  as  many  miles;  consumption  of  fuel  reduced  to,  a 
fraction,  an  ordinary  cigar-box  full  of  anything  that 
will  burn,  thrown  on  once  a  week,  during  any  sort  of 
weather,  is  all  the  attention  which  it  requires  !  The 
great  saving  it  will  effect  in  this  respect  cannot  fail  to 
materially  reduce  prices,  and  completely  upset  all  the 
calculations  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  duration  of 
our  coal  fields.  [This  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  announcement  made  to  us  by  an  Irish  correspondent, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  amount  of  heat 
out  of  a  saddle-boiler  without  any  fuel  at  all  !  Eds.] 
Wonderful  as  have  been  the  merits  of  the  innumer- 
able horticultural  novelties  of  late  years,  is  it  not  gratify- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  the  present  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  there  is  something  still  better  in  store  ?  7.  Baines, 

Evergreen  Oaks. — With  reference  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  paper  of  the  4th  inst.  (p.  8),  respecting  ever- 
green Oaks,  I  may  say  that  I  have  in  my  grounds  two 
evergreen  Oaks  of  So  years'  growth.  They  retain  their 
leaves  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  autumn,  but  become 
bare  in  the  winter.  Near  to  them,  and  raised  from 
one  of  their  acorns,  is  a  small  tree  of  17  years'  growth, 
which  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the  year.  As  the 
property  has  only  been  in  my  possession  for  the  last 
20  years,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  larger  trees  retained 
their  leaves  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  growth.  A 
Constant  Subscriber, 

Fluid  Gravitation,  Draught,  &c. — You,  I  trust, 
will  kindly  give  me  space  to  express  my  objec- 
tion to  the  sentence  in  which  you  attribute  to  me  "the 
notion  that  gravity  causes  the  apparent  levity  of  hot  air 
and  hot  water."  I  could  not  accept  that  sentence  as  a 
clear  or  correct  statement  of  my  theory.  Heat,  by  its 
expansive  force,  expels  a  portion  of  any  given  volume 
of  air  from  its  fofmer  place  within  the  limits  of  that 
volume;  thus  rarefied  and  lightened  that  heated  volume 
has  no  longer  sufficient  weight  to  hold  its  position 
against  the  ever  active  and  lifting  force  of  atmospheric 
gravitation,  and  must  therefore  rise  in  obedience  to  its 
upward  action.  I  attribute,  therefore,  the  levity  or 
lightness  of  hot  air  and  hot  water,  not  to  gravitation, 
but  to  the  expansive  force  of  heat ;  and  its  upward 
motion  to  atmospheric  and  aqueous  gravitation.  I 
believe  that  you  are  right  as  regards  hot-water 
circulation  in  saying  that  these  ideas  are  not  new,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  as  regards  draught  they  are 
contrary  to  those  "usually  accepted  now-a-days."  I 
get  frequent  answers  to  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 
draught,  and  though  they  differ  in  form,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  expansive  force  of  heat  and  its  office, 
they  never  assign  the  lifting  force  to  atmospheric 
gravitation.  I  quote,  as  an  instance,  from  the  Times 
of  December  16:— "The  heat  produced  by  burning 
causes,  as  it  necessarily  does,  the  rarefaction  and  ascent 
of  the  air  immediately  above  the  flame,  and  the  rushing 
in  of  the  cold  air  from  below  and  around,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  has  ascended,  produces  draught." 
Here  the  ascent  or  upward  motion  is  ascribed  to  heat, 
while  gravitating/orce  is  not  recognised  save  under  the 
form  of  the  "inrushing  of  cold  air,"  and  that  only  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  has  ascended.  Surely  there 
is  the  greatest  difference  in  driving  a  body  upwards  and 
merely  following  the  motion  of  that  body.  To  gravita- 
tion I  ascribe  the  dominant  force  in  draught,  while  the 
common  theory  thus  fairly  represented  from  an  import- 
ant article  in  the  Times  of  last  month  makes  its  opera- 
tion a  mere  consequent  to  the  supposed  dominant  force 
of  expansion,  y.  A/,  Taylor,  Seer  Green  Vicarage,  near 
Beacensjield.  [This  correspondence  must  now  cease. 
Eds.] 

The  Gros  Colman#  Grape. — It  was  about,  or 
perhaps  before,  the  year  1S50  that  I  paid  a  visit  to 
M.  Vibert,  of  Angers.  While  looking  at  his  Roses,  I 
was  much  struck  with  an  enormous  Grape,  not  ripe, 
which  M.  Vibert  called  as  above.  I  at  once  imported 
it,  but  at  that  time  being  more  a  Peach  grower  than  a 
Grape  fancier,  I  planted  it  in  one  of  my  hedge  orchard- 
houses,  where  it  bore  enormously,  but  did  not  ripen. 
I  gave  it  to  some  friends,  who  soon  found  out  its  value. 
It  is  the  largest,  handsomest,  and,  when  dead  ripe,  the 
richest  of  all  Grapes.  It  has  never  had  a  synonym, 
and  I  suppose  was  named  after  its  raiser.  Thomas 
Rivers. 

American  Blight. — Having  lately  noticed  in  your 
and  other  gardening  papers  several  letters  on  American 
blight  and  its  remedies,  and  having  found  therein  only 
a  temporary  relief,  I  think  the  following  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  Last  Monday,  as  my  gardener 
was  superintending  the  trenching  of  a  border  some  feet 
from  an  Apple  tree  that  has  suffered  more  or  less  the 
last  two  years  from  the  blight,  he  noticed  in  a  clod  of 
earth,  quite  2  feet  below  the  surface,  some  white  sub- 
stance ;  on  examination  he  found  some  small  rootlets 
running  through  it,  and  on  them  and  the  lump  of  earth 
what  he  thought  resembled  American  blight.  On  exam- 
ining it  with  the  microscope  I  found  it  to  be  American 
blight.  Now  the  fact  of  this  being  found  so  far  from 
an  Apple  tree,  and  so  far  below  the  surface,  may 
account  for  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  destroying 
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this  pest.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  corre-  I  training  the  rods  with  those  planted  out,  and  which 
spondents  have  known  such  a  case  before.  Philip  I  were  infested  ;  these  two  Vines  grew  satisfactorily, 
Crmvley,  F.R.H.S.,   Waddon  House,  Croydon.  and   produced  eight   bunches   each,    showing _a  great 


contrast  in  the  foliage  from  those  infested.  I  placed 
them  in  the  same  spot  again  in  1S70,  and  they  bore  a  1 
fair  crop  of  fruit,  and  when  I  turned  them  out  they  j 
were  quite  clean.  I  can  furnish  other  instances  which  1 
tend  to  prove  this  fact.  I  have  found  that  it  dislikes 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  during  my 
examinations,  if  I  have  allowed  the  root  to  become 
dry  before  I  had  completed  it,  I  could  not  find  the 
insect ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  submerged  them 
in  water  for  three  days,  attached  to  the  root,  and  have 
found  them  still  alive.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
"  annual  in  its  duration  of  life."  The  hatching  takes 
place  about  the  time  when  the  elaborated  or  descending 
sap  flows  back  to  form  fresh  root,  and  its  decay  is 
simultaneous  with  the  cessation  of  this  flow  of  sap. 
In  the  month  of  November  you  can  see  the  thousands 
of  dead  bodies  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  it  is  the 
remains  of  their  dead  bodies  which  form  a  portion  of 
that  brown  powdery  decomposed  matter  which  is 
found  on  all  roots  attacked  by  this  insect.  The  plant 
strives  to  put  on  a  fresh  layer  of  bark,  and  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  the  insect  underneath  this  decay- 
ing mass,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  eggs  are  again 
deposited  for  the  ensuing  year's  crop.  It  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  last  fact  that  all  attempts  to  clean  the 
Vines  by  washing  have  failed.  Richard  Shore,  Hen- 
bury  Hill,  Bristol. 


The  Crown  Pea— (Syn.  Bunch  Pea,  Cluster  Pea, 
Mummy  Pea,  Royal  Belshazzar,  Pais  Couronne,  Pois 
Turc,   and  Pois  Paquet  of  some :  probably  also  Grim- 
stone's  Egyptian  Pea)—  This,  as  our  figures  represent, 
is  a  very   distinct   and   most  singular   variety   of  the 
common  garden  Pea,  the   true  origin  of  which  is  to 
me  unknown.     In  all  probability  it  is  a  very  distinct 
variety.     There  are  two  forms  :  the  one  now  figured 
which  has  white    seed   and   white   flowers,   the  other 
having   grey  seed  and  reddish-purple   flowers.      Both 
varieties  are  more  remarkable  for  singularity  than  for 
any  particular  merit  they  possess.     The  white-flowered 
variety  is  about  of  equal  quality  to  other  round  white 
Peas,  and  is  used  as  an  ordinary  garden  Pea.     The 
purple-flowered  variety  possesses  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  all   purple    Peas,  and  can   only   be    grown   as   an 
ornamental  plant,    in   the   same  way  as  Sweet  Peas. 
The  plant  is  of  robust  growth,  about  4  feet  in  height, 
the  foliage  rather  small,  the  stem  gross  and  succulent, 
enlarging   from  the  ground  upwards  to  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  becoming  much 
fasciated  near  to  the  top,   from  whence  the  pods  are 
all    produced  in  a   great    bunch   or    cluster    to    the 
number  of  thirty    or  forty,    forming   a  sort  of  crown 
on  the  top  of  the  plant.     The   pods,    as   represented, 
are   of    fair   average   size,    resembling   the    Emperor 
in  appearance,  full,  round,  well  filled,  con- 
taining from  six  to  seven  small  round  Peas 
of  fair   quality.     Sown   at   the   same    time 
they  come   into  use    about    eighteen    days 
after  Sangster's  No.  I,  and  about  the  same 
time    as    the    Victoria    Marrow.      To  the 
purple- flowered    variety    the    name    of   the 
Mummy     Pea    has    been    most    generally 
applied,  yet  frequently  to  the  white  variety. 
That  it   has  been  so  called  is,  we  suppose, 
due   to   a   Mr.  Grimstone,  who,  it  appears, 
first  promulgated    the  stupid   story  of  how 
the   original    Pea    had    been   found   in   an 
Egyptian  mummy  and  had    been   brought 
to      this      country,      whence      he      called 
it    the     Mummy    Pea,*    and    Grimstone's 
Egyptian  Pea.     It  is   really  most  amusing 
to  find  with  what  circumstantiality  this  tale 
is  still  repeated  —  how    that    the    retailer 
knows  somebody  who  knows  somebody  else 
who  knew  the    party  who   actually  picked 
the  original  Peas  out  of  the  mummy  !    How- 
ever true  these  tales  maybe,  it  is  strange  that 
so  many  different  people  should  have  been 
able  to  do  the  same  thing.     Nearly  thirty 
years  ago  this  white  Mummy  Pea  was  culti- 
vated as  a  garden  crop  in  some  gardens  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  writer  well  remem- 
bers with  what  rapidity  a  basketful  of  this 
variety  could  be   gathered,  since   it  admits 
of   being  plucked  by  handfuls   at    a   time. 
The  purple- flowered  was  also  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  B. 

Phylloxera  vastatrix.  ■ —  After  reading 
Mr.  Fish's  account  of  this  insect  at  Drum- 
lanrig,  and  Mr.  Dunn's  in  the  new  Ptoctical 
Gardener.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
insect  which  has  attacked  the  Vines  here 
must  be  another  species  of  Phylloxera.  My 
own  experience  had  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  propagated  by  the  root  and  soil  only. 
There  is  an  instance  here  of  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh planted  with  above  twenty  other  Vines 
in  an  inside  border,  and  whilst  all  the  other 
Vines  are  either  dead  or  dying  from  the  ravages  of  the  I  Mealy-bug  on  Vines,  and  its  Eradication. — 
insect,  this  Vine  for  the  last  six  years  has  extended  its  I  have  battled  with  this  most  detestable  pest  for  a  great 
shoots  until  it  has  nearly  filled  the  whole  vinery  ;  each    number    of    years,    both    on    Vines    and    Pines,    but 


Fig.  9.— roDs  of  the  crown  pea  (natural  size). 


year  as  it  increased  its  leaf  surface  it  improved  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit,  and  during  the  past 
summer  it  made  more  growth  than  in  any  year 
previous,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop  of  well- 
finished  fruit.  Instead  of  this  Vine  rooting  in  the 
inside  border  it  has  pushed  its  roots  under  the  front 
wall,  and  they  are  now  rambling  in  the  common  soil 
of  the  garden.  So  satisfied  were  both  my  employer 
and  myself  of  the  mode  of  propagating  of  this  insect 
that  on  July  8,  1872,  I  commenced  to  renew  the  soil 
and  plant  young  Vines,  a  portion  at  a  time,  in  this 
same  vinery  j  and  although  the  branches  of  these 
young  Vines  have  been  growing  in  contact  with 
those  which  are  infested,  they  have  grown  well,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  are  quite  clean.  Any  one  who 
may  doubt  this  statement  can  come  and  see  for 
themselves.  In  186S  I  grew  two  pot  Vines,  from  eyes 
cut  from  Vines  which  have  since  died.  In  1869  I 
placed  them  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  an  early  vinery, 


*  The  statement  was,  that  the  original  Pea  was  found  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  vase,  found  in  a  mummy  pit  in  Egypt,  and 
which  was  computed  to  have  lain  there  about  3000  years.  This 
Pea  was  "grown,  increased,  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Grimstone  in 
$s.  packets,"  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  giving  a  surprising 
account  of  its  productiveness  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1847, 
p.  542  ;  1849,  P-  II5)-  This  Egyptian  or  Mummy  Pea  was  said 
«o  be  like  the  "Branching  Marrow;"  but  as  the  Crown  Pea 
sometimes  branches  in  the  same  way,  it  is  probable  that  it  rather 
belongs  to  this  variety.  The  date  at  least  at  which  Grimstone's 
Pea  was  before  the  public  coincides  with  that  at  which  the  Crown 
Pea  was  grown  as  a  new  and  wonderful  variety  in  Aberdeenshire, 
as  above  stated.  B. 


especially  with  the  former,  and  from  my  experience, 
after  trying  all  the  means  I  could  think  or  hear  of  to 
exterminate  them,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  Vine  is  once  infested  with  bug  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  two  by  any  means  short  of  the  total 
destruction  of  both.  To  my  surprise,  however,  Mr. 
Ollerhead  informs  us  (at  p.  1722,  1872)  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  relates  the  means  he  has  employed,  which 
he  says  resulted  in  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes,  clean,  and 
free  from  mealy-bug.  I  have  carefully  read  over  his 
mode  of  operation,  as  also  the  prescription  employed, 
but  I  have  quite  failed  to  see  how  Mr.  Ollerhead  suc- 
ceeded in  cleansing  the  roots,  which  is  the  point  that 
has  always  baffled  me,  as  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
experience,  that  the  bug  follows  the  sap,  and  in  autumn 
returns  with  it  to  the  roots.  I  have  seen  roots  com- 
pletely smothered  with  strong  active  bug  in  mid-winter 
at  a  depth  of  at  least  3  feet ;  in  fact,  they  will  follow 
the  sap,  whether  it  be  3  feet  or  three  times  three  below 
the  surface  ;  so  that,  until  this  all-important  difficulty 
can  be  successfully  removed,  I  should  strongly  advise 
"Constant  Reader"  to  follow  the  "safe  "  advice  which 
Mr.  Ollerhead  first  proposed  to  his  employer,  especially 
if  his  Vines  are  planted  inside  the  house.  Richard 
Westcott,  Rahy  Gardens. 

Eradication  of  Insects  in  a  Vinery. — I  have 
read  what  is  said  about  mealy-bug  (p.  1722,  1872). 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  plan  would 
eradicate   mealy-bug,    but   it  answered  admirably  as  ' 


regards  aphides  and  red  spider.  I  have  not  had  to 
syringe  my  two  old  Black  Hamburghs  for  the  last 
three  years.  Finding  my  vinery  a  complete  pest- 
house,  I  adopted  the  following  plan  : — I  got  two  large 
bundles  of  straw  and  set  fire  to  them,  after  sprinkling 
the  bundles  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  I  then  shut  the 
house  up  closely  for  48  hours.  After  the  smoke  was 
let  out,  I  had  the  Vines  and  windows  and  woodwork 
washed  with  soap  and  water  ;  but  the  house  still  stank 
of  the  sulphur.  I  then  had  the  back  wall  whitewashed, 
and  I  painted  the  woodwork.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  above  pests.  It  was 
done  after  the  crop  of  Grapes  was  over.  I  had  no 
plants  in  the  house.  Plants  with  mealy-bug  on  them 
should  be  dipped,  head  down,  in  water,  and  kept  out- 
of-doors  during  the  above  process.    IK  P.  Radclyffe. 

Vegetable  Competition  :  England  v.  Scot- 
land,— In  reference  to  my  worthy  neighbour's  (Mr. 
Gilbert)  proposal  of  pitting  Scotch  against  English 
gardeners  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  vegetables, 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
provincial  exhibition,  selecting  three  gardeners  only  of 
each  nationality,  which  would  limit  the  collection  to 
six  baskets  or  stands,  I  quite  approve  of  the  new  feature, 
but  why  limit  the  competition  to  six  competitors? 
especially  as  I  am  doubtful  if  six  exhibitors  could  be 
found  in  one  locality  or  district.  The  northern  counties 
would  stand  but  a  very  small  chance  with  the  exhibitors 
of  southern  counties,  although  such  was  not  the  rule 
at  the  Society's  show  at  Birmingham — lay- 
ing aside  the  question  whether  all  the  vege- 
tables exhibited  were  grown  in  the  open  air 
or  not,  if  not  the  exhibitor's  success  will 
principally  depend  on  the  amount  of  hot- 
house accommodation  at  command.  As  an 
amendment,  I  would  suggest,  instead  of 
limiting  the  exhibition  to  six  competitors,  to 
leave  it  open  to  all  comers  of  each  respective 
nationality  who  chose  to  subscribe  ;  and 
instead  of  £1  I  think  $s,  a  fair  subscription, 
letting  each  exhibitor  stand  upon  his  own 
merits,  whether  he  takes  a  1st,  2d,  or  3d 
prize.  To  decide  the  question  fairly,  the 
nation  that  takes  two  out  of  the  three  prizes 
to  be  declared  the  champion.   y.  Miller. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

GUNNERA    SCABRA    AND     MANICATA    AT 

M.  L.  van  Houtte's,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
— Those  who  visited  this  world-renowned 
establishment  during  the  summer  will  pro- 
bably have  stopped  to  examine  and  admire, 
with  enthusiasm,  the  enormous  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Gunnera  there  produced. 
Many,  however,  not  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them,  may  be  interested 
in  a  few  particulars  and  description  of  these 
first-class  ornamental  plants. 

Gunnera  scabra. — At  a  distance  of  20  feet 
from  each  other  ten  beautiful  plants  are  to 
be  seen,  the  largest  of  which,  ten  years  old, 
covers  a  surface  of  14  feet  across,  and  attains 
a  height  of  74  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
leaves  is  44  feet,  the  length  of  the  petioles 
5  feet.  Twelve  flower-spikes  of  about  2  feet 
in  length  and  6  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
observed  on  this  plant.  As  is  well  known, 
these  spikes  are  of  a  conical  form,  and 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  generally ;  the 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chili. 

Gunnera  manicata. — A  not  less  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  close  to  that  of 
G.  scabra.  It  is  five  years  old,  and  bears  three 
flower-spikes ;  its  leaves  are  about  I J  foot  across  ; 
the  length  of  the  petioles  is  3  feet.  G.  manicata 
differs  considerably  from  the  first-named,  especially 
in  the  flower-spikes,  the  lateral  peduncles  of  which 
are  34  inches  long,  whilst  their  diameter  is  only 
1 -15th  of  an  inch.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  reddish 
brown.  G.  manicata  was  first  introduced  to  us  from 
Brazil.  As  both  of  these  plants  grow  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  the  above-mentioned  countries,  they  require  a 
great  amount  of  water  to  fully  develope  their  growth. 
A .  M,  C.  Jongkindt-  Co  flinch,  Dedemsz'aart,  nea  r 
Zwolle,  Netherlands. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Begonia  rubra  superba  is  a  good  addition  to 
that  charming  group  of  hybrid  Begonias,  to  which  B. 
Sedeni,  B.  Chelsoni,  and  others  belong.  The  one 
under  notice  was  raised  from  B.  boliviensis,  and  all 
form  excellent  subjects  for  pot  culture. 

Admirers  of  the  Carnation  cannot  complain  that  their 
favourite  flower  did  not  receive  sufficient  recognition 
during  the  past  year,  for  no  less  than  seven  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  flowers  oi 
the  Bizarre  and  Flake  types.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  if  all  these  are  actual  improvements  on  the 
many  fine  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  and  if  any  class  of 
flowers  require  to  be  certificated  with  great  caution,  it 
is  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  At  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  some  cer- 
tificated seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees  looked  quite 
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inferior  by  the  side  of  a  stand  of  older  varieties,  staged 
with  that  almost  faultless  perfection  that  invariably 
characterizes  the  Slough  flowers.  As  many  as  ten 
Picotees,  raised  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Fellowes,  and 
Norman,  were  similarly  rewarded  ;  some  of  the  flowers 
were  of  great  size  and  immense  substance.  Very  suc- 
cessful also  has  Mr.  Turner  been  with  Tree  Carnations. 
In  the  hands  of  this  accomplished  florist  these  charming 
flowers  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late  that 
many  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  and  of  new  and 
varied  beauty,  have  recently  been  added  to  the  lists. 
Some  are  very  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  rich  tints  of  colour.  That 
Mr.  Turner  should  succeed  in  obtaining  half  a  dozen 
First-class  Certificates  is  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  his  new  flowers.  Forcing  Pink 
coccinea,  a  very  bright  scarlet-coloured  variety,  is  one 
that  lias  such  a  fine  free-branching,  robust  habit,  that 
it  promises  to  yield  an  abundance  of  bloom  at  mid- 
winter. Its  admirable  adaptability  for  early  forcing 
has  been  well  demonstrated,  and  scarlet  Pinks  at 
Christmas,  which  not  long  since  were  ardently  hoped 
for,  are  now  an  actual  realisation. 

Something  like  22  new  Dahlias  received  First-class 
Certificates  during  1S72,  in  almost  every  instance  of  the 
first    class.      Some  of    the    exhibitors    received    the 


way  &  Sons,  and  five  to  Mr.  Douglas.  Flowers  of 
large  size,  of  thick  substance  and  fine  form,  with  tints 
and  markings  of  great  beauty,  and  produced  on  massive 
spikes,  are  the  ruling  characteristics  of  these  new 
varieties.  English  raisers  would  seem  to  have  out- 
paced even  the  rapid  strides  of  Continental  producers, 
such  as  M.  Souchet  and  others;  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progressive  advance,  the  cultivators  of  select  collec- 
tions find  it  necessary  to  discard  old  varieties,  that, 
while  beautiful  and  useful,  must  yet  give  place  to  newer 
aspirants  for  the  florist's  regard. 

The  rarity  with  which  First-class  Certificates  are 
awarded  to  new  Hollyhocks  must  not  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  sufficient  want  of  merit  in  the  new  varieties 
annually  distributed  by  Mr.  William  Chater  and 
others.  From  the  Saffron  Walden  Nurseries  there 
emanates  every  year  a  batch  of  superb  new  flowers, 
and  as  Mr.  William  Chater  is  well  known  for  the 
high  class  quality  of  his  new  varieties,  he  may  be  said 
to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  careless  of  obtaining 
certificates,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  a  sufficient  number  of  propagated 
Hollyhocks  to  supply  the  demand  annually  made  for 
them.  It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  get  good  blooms 
of  a  new  Hollyhock  just  at  the  time  when  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  being 


Reine  des  Naples,  the  first  belonging  to  the  single 
blue,  and  the  two  last  named  to  the  single  red  class, 
were  the  varieties  so  distinguished. 

The  Pansy  is  looking  up  again,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  undoubted  usefulness  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, and  because  the  gaudy  hues  found  in  the 
fancy  varieties  have  such  attractions.  Scarcely  any 
other  of  our  common  flowers  present  such  gorgeous 
hues  and  fantastic  markings  as  the  fancy  Pansies, 
while  the  robustness  of  habit  which  characterises  them, 
and  their  capacity  for  standing  exposure  to  weather, 
gives  them  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  higher  bred 
and  less  vigorous  English  show  varieties.  There  is, 
however,  no  lack  of  new  varieties  of  both  classes,  for 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Dicksons  &  Co.,  and 
others  in  the  North,  with  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  of  Bath, 
in  the  South,  are  unceasing  in  the  production  of 
novelties.  Mrs.  Eyles  (Hooper),  a  white  ground 
flower,  with  a  broad  belling  of  plum-purple ;  and 
Prince  of  Wales  (Hooper),  a  promising  yellow  ground 
flower,  belted  with  maroon,  both  belonging  to  what  are 
termed  the  English  show  Pansies,  were  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates ;  while  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing  were  fortunate  enough  in  securing  the  same  dis- 
tinction for  the  following  Fancy  Pansies :— David 
Mitchell,  James  Neilson,  John  B.  Downie,  Lady  Ross, 


Fig.  10.— stem  of  the  crown  pea,  showing  the  mode  of  flowering. 


greatest  shock  of  surprise  when  they  saw  these  high 
awards  placed  by  their  flowers.  One  would  imagine 
that  year  by  year,  as  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
actual  realisation  of  our  ideals  of  perfection,  that  a 
relative  excellence  in  a  new  flower  would  become  less 
and  less  difficult  of  attainment.  I  have  the  widest 
belief  in  the  power  of  Nature  to  produce  great  variation 
in  its  highest  types  of  excellence,  but  it  is  not  seen  with 
that  excess  of  prodigality  the  granting  of  certificates 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  ;  and  of  all  these  certificated 
flowers  there  were  scarcely  three  of  them  claiming  a 
marked  individuality  of  character.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  the  granting  of  certificates  to  Dahlias  had 
lapsed  into  a  tradition,  and  that  this  was  to  be  held  by 
at  all  costs. 

The  group  of  new  Ericas  produced  by  Messrs.  W, 
Rollisson  &  Sons,  viz.,  E.  jasminiflora  roseo-tincta,  E. 
Denisoniana,  E.  effusa,  E.  splendens  coronata,  and  E. 
opulenta,  are  all  welcome  additions  to  this  group  of 
valuable  decorative  greenhouse  plants ;  and  the  addition 
is  all  the  more  welcome  as  accessories  of  this  character 
are  made  only  at  unfrequent  intervals. 

In  the  hands  of  our  English  raisers,  and  especially  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  the  Gladiolus  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  distanced  the  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  most  ardent  admirers  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
efforts  of  this  well  known  firm  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall  Gardens.  Eleven 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kel- 


held.  The  new  flowers  of  Mr.  Chater  were  noticed  in 
detail  on  p.  1426  of  last  year's  volume.  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  the  Chaters  of 
Scotland,  announce  a  list  of  ten  new  varieties  for  dis- 
tribution next  spring  ;  and  that  well-known  firm  has 
many  times  given  an  indication  that  in  the  matter  of 
producing  new  flowers  they  aim  to  reach  as  high  a 
standard  of  perfection  as  does  their  worthy  brother 
florist,  Mr.  Chater,  in  England.  There  are  other  florists 
in  Scotland  who  raise  and  send  out  new  Holly- 
hocks ;  but  it  is  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
who  take  the  lead  in  these  matters.  Their  new  flowers 
comprise  Frank  G.  Dougall,  bright  rosy-purple ; 
Captain  Clark,  dark  rosy-salmon  ;  James  Laing, 
salmon-rose  ;  James  Dalgleish,  bright  ruby-crimson  ; 
William  Fowler,  very  dark  ruby-crimson  ;  Lady 
Eglinton,  bright  cherry-red ;  Lady  Galloway,  light 
rosy-blush  ;  Miss  Micklam,  light  rose  ;  Mark  Kyle, 
bright  rosy-salmon,  and  Prince  of  Orange,  orange- 
salmon.  That  fine  florist,  Lord  Hawke,  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  beautiful  self-rose  coloured 
flower,  named  Eleanor,  of  fine  shape  and  full  substance, 
and  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

The  new  Hyacinths  of  the  year  did  not  include  a 
single  flower  possessing  a  marked  individuality  of 
character.  Three  or  four  Certificates  were  given 
(probably  as  much  to  encourage  their  production  as 
anything  else),  Mr.  William  Paul  being  the  fortunate 
exhibitor.     Lady  Mayo,  L'Ornement  des  Roses,  and 


and  Miss  F.  M'Lachen,  all  having  size,  substance,  and 
richness  of  colouring  as  their  special  characteristics. 
Crimson  Beauty  (Hooper),  a  reddish  claret-coloured 
flower;  and  Pluto  (Ware),  intense  black,  very  glossy,  had 
First-class  Certificates  as  bedding  varieties  ;  but  it  is 
but  a  short  remove  from  the  ridiculous  to  judge  of 
the  adaptability  of  a  Pansy  for  bedding  purposes 
from  cut  flowers  only,  and  yet  it  is  too  frequently 
done.  Bedding  Pansies  and  bedding  Violas  are 
largely  on  the  increase,  and  their  culture  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  garden  is  being  considerably  extended. 
We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  bedding  Pansies,  but  with 
hybrid  Violas  much  has  been  done,  and  some  excellent 
things  obtained,  of  which  one  of  the  best  types  is 
Imperial  Blue  Perfection.  Seedlings  from  Viola  lutea 
grandiflora,  and  Viola  comuta  Perfection,  have  pro- 
duced some  most  useful  varieties,  especially  as  the 
necessary  requisite  of  habit  is  always  found  in  the 
Violas.  In  Viola  Blue  Bell  we  get  what  has  long  been 
required,  an  early  blooming  type  of  Viola  comuta 
Perfection,  with  a  much  more  robust  and  free  branch- 
ing habit.  Bedding  Pansies  are  too  often  selected 
without  a  sufficient  regard  to  habit ;  a  dense  growth, 
constantly  coming  up  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and 
thereby  insuring  a  continuous  supply  of  flower,  is  so 
necessary  as  that  all  other  qualifications  are  of  compa- 
ratively little  value.  The  more  closely  that  raisers 
turn  their  attention  to  the  habit  of  the  bedding  Pansy 
(the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers  are  of  but  secondary 
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importance  provided  there  be  an  abundance  of  them), 
the  more  surely  and  certainly  will  a  really  useful  race 
of  bedding  Pansies  be  produced.  We  have  now  a  Tom 
Thumb  section,  that  promises  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
some  invaluable  things,  as  a  singular  profusion  of  bloom 
is  one  of  their  prime  features,  which  is  also  of  a  lasting 
character,  while  their  close  free  growth  maintains  an 
abundant,  even  a  prodigal  supply.  J?.  D. 


^fffkes  nf  Jtohs, 

Grotesque    Animals.      Invented,    drawn,    and   de- 
scribed   by    E.    W.    Cooke,    R.A.,    F.R.S.,    &c. 
Longmans.     4to,  tab.  24. 
With  the  avowed  object  of  provoking,  not  restraining 
laughter,    Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  has  published  a  series  of 
sketches,    constructed   on   the    plan    supposed  to   be 
followed  by  the  painter   mentioned  in  Horace's   Art 
of  Poetry,  and  who  to  a  human  face  added  the  horse's 
mane,  the  bird's  feathers,  and  limbs  derived  from  all  or 
any  source.     Mr.  Cooke,  as  an  artist,  is  well  known 
to  take  the  highest  rank  in  his  particular  department. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
landscape    gardener,     and    possessed     of    no    small 
acquaintance  with  natural  history.     With  such  qualifi- 
cations, added  to  ardent  enthusiasm  and  a  sympathy  for 
whatsoever  is  good  in  Nature  and  Art,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  these  "grotesque  animals"  would 
have  better  realised  their  title.     As  it  is  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  disappointment.      The  artist   has  indeed 
added  the  fish's  tail  to  the  head  of  the  beautiful  woman, 
but  there  is  neither  sense  nor  nonsense  in  the  union. 
Incongruous  fragments  of  the  most  diverse  of  animals  are 
pieced  together  like  the  segments  of  a  patchwork  quilt, 
with  no  relation  one  to  the  other  but  that  of  apposition. 
It  is  certainly  wonderful  how  they  fit  in,  and  it  is  need- 
less  to  say   how    accurately  and    truthfully  they  are 
drawn,  but  they  are  destitute  of  expression,  and  tell  no 
tale.    Compare  them,  for  instance,  with  the  similary>M.r 
d esprit  which  emanated  from  the  fanciful  pencil  of  the 
late  Edward  Forbes.     Quaint  and  outri  as  were  the 
Professor's  sketches,  they  were  nevertheless  full  of  life 
— each  one  told  a  story,  each  one  was  in  a  sense  a 
veritable  portrait.      A   similar  remark   applies  to  the 
sketches   of  Ernest    Griset.      Mr.    Cooke's    drawings 
remind   us  most   closely  of  those  strange   caricatures 
which   appeared   in   Germany  about   the   time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  wherein  Luther  or  the  Pope  or  other 
celebrities  of  the  day  are  represented  in  organic  alliance 
with   monkeys,    goats,    angels,    devils,    or   what   not, 
according  to  the  proclivities  of  the  artist  ;  but  most  of 
these  also  have  a  life-like  reality  about  them  which  is 
wanting  in  the  present  series.     It  only  remains  to  say 
that  the  drawing  is  excellent,  and  the  autotype  repro 
duction  wonderful. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

St.  Ann's,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Dublin, 
whose  name  is  well  known  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  not  only  from  its  association  with  an  invigo- 
rating beverage,  but  more  especially  from  his 
patriotism  and  munificence.  Following  the  liberal 
ideas  of  his  father,  the  late  much  lamented  Sir  B.  Guin- 
ness, Bart.,  who  restored  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  his 
sole  cost,  the  present  possessor  of  St.  Ann's,  Sir  A. 
Guinness,  Bart.,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
E.  C.  Guinness,  Esq,,  purchased  the  Exhibition  Palace 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Dargan,  and  regardless  of 
expense  gathered  together  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
collections  of  works  of  art  and  manufactures  both 
ancient  and  modern, — the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  the  Londesborough  Collection  of  Arms, — giving 
great  pleasure  to  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  them.  The  success  that  has 
attended  this  enterprise  is  a  proof  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  improving  and  elevating  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  will  have  done  more  good,  and  afforded 
more  real  pleasure,  than  thousands  lavished  indis- 
criminately. Intending  to  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  that  would  be 
interesting  to  every  horticulturist,  especially  those  who 
may  intend  to  visit  the  Emerald  Isle,  my  first 
thoughts  were  to  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the 
lovely  spot  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  this  slight 
digression  from  horticulture. 

St.  Ann's  is  some  five  miles  from  Dublin,  and  the 
drive  on  a  fine  day,  especially  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  water,  is  a  very  enjoyable  one.  Immediately  after 
passing  Amiens  Street  Railway  Station  the  road 
skirts  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  compared  by  many  eminent 
writers  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  road  is  close  to 
the  sea  the  whole  distance,  the  sea  being  on  the  right 
hand.  On  the  left  the  first  place  of  importance  is 
Marino,  the  seat  of  Earl  Charlemont,  celebrated  for  a 
splendid  wall  of  Peach  trees.  Shortly  afterwards,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road,  is  Clontarf  Castle,  origin- 
ally a  very  ancient  edifice,  but  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  1835— a  portion  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  original.  A  little  further  on  is  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  in  which  King  Brian  Boru  destroyed  the 
Danish  army,  and  adjoining  is  a  residence  called  Danes- 
field,  where  tradition  says  the  Danes  landed  prior  to 
the  battle.     Some  half  a  mile  further  on  is  the  entrance 


to  St.  Ann's.  The  carriage-drive  for  some  distance  is 
skirted  by  Weeping  Ash  and  other  ornamental  trees, 
and  passes  through  an  archway  with  turrets  and  battle- 
ments to  the  west  front,  the  entrance  to  the  mansion 
from  the  carriage  drive. 

When  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  B. 
Guinness,  the  residence  was  remodelled  and  consider- 
able additions  made,  and  the  present  proprietor  is  about 
to  add  and  extend  its  dimensions  very  considerably,  so 
that  when  completed  it  will  be  a  noble  structure.  The 
principal  front  looks  towards  the  east  and  south-east. 
The  different  views  from  this  portion  of  the  mansion 
and  grounds  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  looking  to  the 
east,  you  have  in  the  distance  the  majestic  Hill  of  Howth 
towering  upwards  ;  at  the  foot  of  this  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  water,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  between  this  and 
the  strand  is  a  sandy  island,  formed  of  sand  and  other 
matter  washed  up  by  the  sea,  every  year  adding  to  its 
size  ;  it  is  now  some  2000  or  3000  acres  in  extent,  and 
is  dignified  by  the  name  of  "The  Bull."  At  the  edge 
of  this  bank  is  the  wreck  of  a  large  vessel,  adding 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

Grand  as  the  prospect  is  from  the  east,  the  view  from 
the  south-east  is  still  more  beautiful,  the  eye  taking  in 
at  a  glance  the  city  and  port  of  Dublin.  The  numerous 
steamers  and  ships  appearing  and  disappearing  as  they 
move  along  the  waters,  the  view  being  broken  by 
numerous  trees,  reminds  one  of  a  panorama ;  in  the 
distance  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  show 
most  prominently,  backing  up  the  intervening  scenery  ; 
the  Sugar-loaf  towering  proudly  amongst  its  compeers ; 
the  Scalp  also  is  seen  to  advantage  ;  Killakee  standing 
distinctly  out  in  the  distance ;  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Dublin  to  Bray  Head,  including  Kingstown  and 
its  fine  harbour,  Killwey,  Dalkey,  &c.  The  eye  would 
not  easily  tire  of  this  glorious  prospect,  especially  if  the 
setting  sun  should  be  gilding  the  whole  with  its  golden 
rays,  a  scene  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  witness, 
and  shall  never  forget. 

Although  described  so  curtly,  one  could  linger  and 
admire  for  hours  ;  there  are  several  vistas  opened  out 
from  some  of  the  more  thickly  wooded  portions  of  the 
lawn  and  park,  so  as  to  give  more  decided  peeps  at 
certain  conspicuous  objects  in  the  distance,  and  this 
has  been  so  well  done  that  the  hand  of  man  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  forming  them. 

At  the  east  of  the  mansion  is  a  lofty  conservatory 
some  80  feet  by  30  feet,  built  of  iron  and  glass,  by 
Turner,  of  Dublin.  In  this  are  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Camellias,  in  robust  and  vigorous  health,  some 
of  the  double  whites  just  unfolding  their  blossoms  ;  a 
pair  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  with  fine  stems  and 
splendid  fronds  ;  Chamnerops  humilis,  Areca  sapida, 
and  other  Palms  ;  a  fine  Cordyline  indivisa,  Dasylirion 
acrotrichum,  Musa  Ensete,  Epiphyllums  of  sorts,  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  with  40  flowers,  Eucodonias  of 
various  kinds,  and  some  nice  pots  of  Mignonette, 
making  a  nice  display  ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  Vines, 
the  ripe  fruit  contrasting  nicely  with  the  fading  foliage. 
For  many  years  St.  Ann's  has  been  noted  for  its  fine 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  and  in  the  conservatory  are 
some  very  fine  specimens,  Azalea  variegata  about  6  feet 
high,  and  7  feet  through ;  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  5  feet 
by  6  feet — two  fine  old  varieties,  and  full  of  flower- 
buds  ;  there  are  also  some  fine  plants  of  Fielder's 
White,  one  of  the  best  for  cut  flowers. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Maranta  zebrina  stood  the  whole 
of  last  winter  in  the  conservatory,  and  is  now  in  splendid 
health,  showing  it  does  not  want  the  great  heat  gener- 
ally considered  necessary  ;  this  reminds  me  also  that 
Mr.  Smith,  who  is  steward  and  gardener,  pointed  out  to 
me  a  nice  pair  of  Hyophorbe  Verschafteltii,-some 
2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet  high,  in  splendid  condition  ; 
these  were  used  to  decorate  the  entrance  hall  some 
three  months  last  winter,  without  receiving  the  slightest 
injury,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
conservatories  :  this,  with  Areca  lutescens,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Kentia  (Areca)  sapida  andBaueri,  Chamserops 
of  various  kinds,  Corypha  australis,  &c,  seem  to  thrive 
better  under  cool  treatment  than  when  placed  in 
warmer  houses.  William  Heale,  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holltnoay,  London,  N. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Sir  R.  Peel,  Drayton  Manor.  In  1851  he  was  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Sir  J.  Paxton  as  head  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knotts  Green,  Ley  ton,  Essex, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  date  above  mentioned  from 
heart  disease.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist  and 
geologist,  and  has  left  a  large  collection  of  dried 
plants,  fossils,  &c,  behind  him.  His  death  was  very 
sudden,  and  he  has  left  a  wife  and  young  family  to 
mourn  his  loss. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Jan.  8, 1873. 
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2.— Cloudy,  and  rain  fell  frequently  till  night.    Cloudless 

and  very  fine  after  5  p.m. 
3.— An   extremely  variable  day.     Frequent  heavy  showers 

of  rain.     Strong  gusty  wind. 
4.— Overcast  throughout.     Heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  rain. 
5.— Heavy  gale  in  early  morning  with   heavy   rain.     Very 

variable  during  the  day.     Fine  at  times. 
6.— Overcast  and  dull.    A  little  thin  rain. 
7— Very   fine,  with   light   clouds.      Sky  covered  at  times. 

Fine  Aurora  Borealis  at  night. 
8. — A  very  fine  dry.     Small  amounts  of  cloud. 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


tetrm  (tperatifln-s, 


©fcCtuarg. 

We  regret  having  to  announce  the  death,  on  the 
13th  of  December  last,  of  Mr.  James  Donald 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Hampton  Court! 
Mr.  Donald  was  born  at  Forfar  in  1S15,  and  when 
eighteen  years  old  was  apprenticed  at  Lilly  Bank  Nur- 
sery, Dundee,  where  he  stayed  nearly  three  years.  He 
then  went  as  under  gardener  to  Kinnordy,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  procured  his  admission 
to  Chiswick  in  1839.  He  remained  there  as  a  student 
for  three  years,  during  two  seasons  of  which  he  was 
botanical  collector  for  Dr.  Lindley's  lectures  at  Uni- 
versity College.  He  subsequently  went  to  Chatsworth, 
under  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  where  he  stayed 
twelve  months.  When  Mr.  Fortune  went  to  China  he 
came  back  to  Chiswick  as  temporary  superintendent  of 
the  hothouse  department,  the  duties  of  which  lie  dis- 
charged for  three  years  and  a-half,  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Council  that  on  his  leaving  they 
awarded  him  a  handsome  gratuity.  He  then  became 
head  gardener  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park, 
which  situation  he  left  to  enter  the  service  of  the  late 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Soft-wooded  Plants.  —  Double 
scarlet,  white  and  purple  East  Lothian  Stocks,  that 
were  lifted  in  early  winter  and  potted  in  leaf-mould, 
river  sand,  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  should  now  be  well 
rooted  in  their  pots  and  be  in  a  flowering  condition  if 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  warmish  house  since 
being  lifted.  These  are  plants  well  worth  every  care, 
for  on  the  whole  they  get  no  more  eulogium  than  their 
beauty  and  utility  deserve.  They  are  moreover  most 
gorgeous  and  grateful  with  perfume  in  the  flower 
garden  in  summer  after  flowering  all  winter  and  early 
spring  indoors.  For  flowering  however  indoors,  they 
should  be  grown  wide  apart  in  summer,  and  not  in  a 
bed  close  together,  for  the  winter  flowering  depends 
on  the  late  growth  they  make,  and  these  late 
growths,  if  crowded  by  being  grown  thickly  together, 
are  not  so  well  matured  for  flowering  as  when 
grown  wide  apart  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of 
sun.  All  who  have  not  grown  them  as  pot  plants,  and 
have  still  a  love  for  an  old-fashioned  Stock  of  three 
exquisite  colours,  and,  above  all,  are  not  too  sub- 
tropical  in  their  ideas  to  give  them  a  place  in  the 
flower  garden,  should  sow  seed  this  month  in  a  pan  of 
light  soil.  Water  the  soil  well,  sow,  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and  place  on  a  warm  shelf.  When  ready  to 
prick  out,  do  so  in  4-inch  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  giving  a 
little  warmth  for  a  time,  and  then  put  them  in  a  cold 
frame  till  wanted  for  bedding  out.  Lift  the  pots  in  the 
autumn,  before  much  frost,  and  place  them  in  a  close 
frame  for  a  week  or  two.  You  will  then  have  flowering 
Stocks  for  winter,  II.  A",  Floors. 

Plant  Stoves. — As  these  houses  are  constructed  on 
a  variety  of  principles,  the  inmates  of  necessity  require 
different  modes  of  treatment,  but  in  all  cases  during  this 
month  the  day  temperature  should  not  exceed  65  ,  and 
that  of  the  night  55°.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
more  or  less  damp  ;  but  not  more  so  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  no  more  water  should  be  given 
to  the  roots  than  is  required  to  keep  the 
plants  from  flagging.  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons, 
Dipladcnias,  and  such-like  plants,  that  have  had 
a  short  season  of  rest,  should  be  cut  back.  Most 
soft-wooded  plants  require  cutting  well  back, 
or  pruning  at  this  season,  and  this  should 
always  be  performed  a  sufficient  time  before 
the  plant  is  re-potted,  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fresh 
growth.  It  is  often  necessary  with  this  class  of 
plants  to  disroot  th*m  (in  some  measure)  at  this  pot- 
ting ;  and  this  is  an  additional  inducement  to  defer  this 
till  the  plant  has  made  sufficient  growth  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  operation  without  injury.  Stove  plants  of 
this  class  will  be  much  benefitted  by  bottom-heat  and 
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a  moist  atmosphere  till  active  growth  commences. 
This  is  the  time  to  decide  what  plants  you  intend  to 
make  specimens  of,  and  in  so  doing  be  careful  not  to 
keep  more  than  you  have  proper  room  for.  Even  at 
this  early  season,  there  may  be  many  young  plants 
which  may  be  potted  with  advantage,  providing  the 
soil,  &c,  is  in  a  proper  state  to  be  used.  Poinsett ias, 
Euphorbias,  Aphelandras,  'Justicias,  Sec,  which  have 
done  flowering,  will  now  require  less  heat  and  moisture  ; 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  dryer  house,  and  be 
watered  sparingly,  that  they  may  ripen  olT  gradually, 
and  have  a  long  rest  before  they  are  again  started  into 
growth.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Gloxinias,  Cala- 
diums,  Achimenes,  &c. ,  may  now  be  started.  Achimenes 
should  be  started  in  their  old  soil,  and  be  parted  when 
the  young  growths  are  about  an  inch  long.  Look 
well  after  mealy-bug,  scale,  &c.,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  the  houses  and  their  inmates  as  clean  as  possible. 
Give  air  on  favourable  opportunities,  and  do  not  let 
the  night  temperature  rise  too  high  in  bad  weather. 
Edzvard  Bennett,  Half  eld,  Herts. 

Orchids. — I  must  repeat  here  my  notes  given  last 
year  respecting  the  temperatures  at  which  we  keep  our 
various  compartments  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Orchids : — 

9  p.m.         II  A.M. 
Aeridcs,  Vandas,  Phalxnopsis,  and  Sacco- 

labiums,  and  Odontoglossum  hastilabium      650     ..       68" 
Dcndrobiums,       Oncidiurns,       Cattlcyas, 

Lycastes,    Ljelias,    Trichopilias,    Arpo- 

phyllums,     Phajus,      Sobralias,     Pesca- 

toreas,  and  Acrides  rubrura  . .  . .       550     . .       60* 

Odontoglossums,         Masdevallias,        and 

N anodes       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .      50"     . .       580 

Whenever  the  sun  shines,  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
about  50  higher  in  each  of  the  compartments,  then 
admit  a  little  air  through  the  front  ventilators,  which 
ought  to  be  so  placed  that  no  draught  can  pass  directly 
on  to  the  plants  until  it  has  been  somewhat  warmed. 
If  the  sun  is  very  strong,  the  top  ventilators  may  be 
opened  a  little,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  down 
draught.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  all  houses 
where  Orchids  are  grown,  more  care  being  required 
in  this  matter  than  any  other  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants.  If  the  atmosphere  is  suitable  they  will 
grow  very  easily,  but  if  not  suitable  all  other  care  is 
thrown  away.  Orchids  which  have  no  pseudobulbs,  as 
Aerides,  Phalxnopsis,  &c,  as  a  rule  require  more 
moisture  at  the  root  than  the  strictly  bulbous  ones,  such 
as  Cattleyas,  Oncidiurns,  &c.  ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  for  instance,  the  macranthum  section  of  On- 
cidiurns and  all  the  Odontoglossums  must  be  kept 
moist,  or  even  wet,  except  O.  grande  and  its  varieties, 
Insleayi  and  Schlieperianum,  which  can  never  be  kep 
wet  long  together  without  seriously  injuring  the  plants. 
W.  Denning,  Londesborough  Gardens,  Norbiton. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — In  order  to  derive 
the  fullest  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  a 
flower  garden  it  is  quite  necessary  and  desirable  that 
order  and  neatness  should  pervade  every  part  of  it 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  winter  as  much  as  in 
summer.  Presuming  the  flower  beds  to  have  been 
planted  with  various  spring  flowering  plants  and  early 
bulbs,  as  soon  as  the  summer  occupants  were 
removed,  these  will  now  only  require  occasional 
attention  in  removing  decayed  leaves,  refreshing  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  &c.  Look  well  to  plantations  of  Tulips 
and  Crocuses,  of  which  mice  and  rats  are  very  fond. 
The  grass  should  be  frequently  swept  to  remove  worm- 
casts,  leaves,  or  other  littery  matter,  and  afterwards  be 
well  rolled.  Gravel-walks  must  also  be  frequently 
swept  and  rolled.  Few  plants  are  expected  to  be  in 
flower  in  the  parterre  or  mixed  garden  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  are,  however,  a  few,  more  particularly 
during  such  mild  seasons  as  the  present,  such  as  the 
Christmas  Rose  and  a  few  other  Hellebores,  the  Czar, 
and  other  hardy  Violets,  &c.  A  bed  of  the  Christmas 
Rose  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
when  the  season  happens  to  be  favourable,  is  really  a 
beautiful  object ;  and  if  a  few  plants  can  have  hand- 
glasses placed  over  them,  this  gives  additional  beauty 
and  purity  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  also  tends  to 
elongate  the  flower-stalks.  On  terrace  walls  and  other 
sheltered  places  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans  and  its  large-flowered  variety  (much 
the  finest  of  the  two),  mil  be  in  full  flower,  and  during 
severe  weather  will  require  the  protection  of  a  mat 
or  a  piece  of  Frigi  Domo.  Take  advantage  of  hard 
frost  to  wheel  manure  or  soil  to  where  it  may  be 
required.  During  inclement  weather  labels  and 
flower-stakes,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  under  cover, 
flower-pots  washed,  and  broken  pots  turned  into 
crocks  of  various  sizes.  Look  carefully  to 
bedding  plants  under  glass.  Give  very  little 
water,  and  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
damp,  which  in  seasons  like  the  present  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  frost.  Give  the  variegated  sorts  of 
Pelargoniums  the  advantage  of  the  warmest  and 
lightest  parts  of  the  structure  they  may  occupy  ;  while 
the  different  varieties  of  bedding  Coleuses,  Iresines, 
Alter nanther as,  Dwarf  Ageratums,  &c,  must  have  a 
temperature  not  under  500  as  a  minimum.  Proceed 
whenever  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  will 
permit  with  any  necessary  alterations  or  improvements 
which  may  be  in  contemplation,  and  which  may  in- 
volve the  relaying  of  Box  or  grass  edgings,  &c.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to    have    a  rough    sketch  of  the   flower 


garden  suspended  in  the  potting  shed  or  else- 
where in  the  garden  establishment,  on  the  beds 
of  which  can  be  written  in  pencil  the  names  of  the 
various  plants  which  may  be  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
planting  of  them,  and  also  the  probable  number  of 
each  variety  likely  to  be  required  for  doing  the  same. 
This  or  some  similar  practices  frequently  save  much 
trouble,  and  prevent  the  garden  from  being  over- 
stocked with  some  varieties  and  deficient  as  regards 
others.  P.  Griei'e,  Culford. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Though  the  winter 
has  hitherto  been  unusually  mild,  it  will  be  well,  in 
anticipation  of  any  sudden  change  to  frost,  to  make 
such  preparation  for  it  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  any 
questionably  hardy  favourites.  The  sap  is  far  from 
being  at  rest  in  such  subjects  ;  hence,  as  the  frost 
would  possess  more  power  to  injure,  so  in  proportion 
should  be  the  completeness  of  our  preliminary  prepara- 
tions. The  neatest  and  best  "life  preserver"  I  have 
found  for  these  and  all  similar  subjects,  is  a  very 
small  hayband.  This,  if  made  in  short  lengths 
and  slender,  can  be  rapidly  twisted  around  the  bole 
and  larger  branches.  It  is  anything  but  unsightly, 
and  a  certain  preserver  of  the  chief  parts  of  any  plant, 
however  severe  the  weather  may  prove.  Examine  the 
base  of  all  grafted  or  "worked  Rhododendrons,  and 
remove  all  suckers  that  are  forming  around  them,  as 
these  tend  materially  to  weaken  the  plants.  Par- 
ticularly attend  to  the  planting  of  any  trees  or 
shrubs  that  are  required  this  season.  It  is  always 
better  to  plant  before  the  new  year.  Should 
mild  weather  continue,  some  flowering  shrubs  would 
be  best  pruned  forthwith.  These  include  Syringas, 
Laburnums,  Jasminums,  Loniceras,  Bladder  Sennas, 
flowering  Cherries,  especially  the  American  Bird 
Cherry  and  the  double  varieties  ;  Wistarias,  where 
not  already  pruned  ;  Spirceas,  Guelder  Roses,  Double 
Peaches,  Almonds,  &c.  Immediately  following  the 
pruning  let  all  shrubbery  borders  be  neatly  forked  over. 
In  staking  young  Scarlet  Thorns,  standard  Acacias,  such 
as  Robinia  inermis  and  the  Rose  Acacia,  Sumach, 
Weeping  Willows,  Sec.,  endeavour  particularly  not 
to  exceed  giving  them  just  such  an  amount  of 
support  as  will  insure  their  uprightness  and  safety 
from  injury  by  windstorms.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  commonest  mistakes  made  is  to  place  a  stiff 
stake  to  a  young  tree,  so  as  permanently  to  fix  the 
tree  from  moving.  Natural  oscillation  caused  by  "wind 
and  weather"  only,  gives  strength  to  the  bole,  and  the 
trees  soon  grow  strong  enough  to  support  their  heads. 
The  more  firmly  they  are  tied  up  and  supported,  so  in 
proportion  is  their  incapacity  to  stand  the  action  of 
strong  winds.  Where  the  heads  of  young  trees  have  be- 
come disproportionately  large  from  this  cause  it  is  best 
to  remove  the  stake,  place  a  more  pliant  one  in  its 
place,  and  to  reduce  the  head  in  size  so  as  to 
insure  a  greater  equilibrium  in  all  its  parts,  William 
Earley,  Valentines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pines. — In  large  establishments  where  Pines  are 
cultivated  extensively,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  plants 
with  the  suckers  to  remain  in  the  house  until  a  clear- 
ance can  be  effected,  or  to  suit  other  conveniences,  and 
this  is  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  ordinary 
growers,  who  have  to  provide  a  successional 
supply  of  ripe  fruit  with  only  limited  means  for  the 
purpose,  thereby  necessitating  the  removal  of  a 
plant  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  occupy  the  place.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, at  this  season  especially,  I  advise,  if  possible, 
that  plants  with  suckers  on  them  be  given  a  place 
in  a  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  about  560,  until  the  end  of 
next  month,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  suckers, 
but  to  preserve  them  in  a  vigorous  condition.  Well- 
matured  suckers  do  not  require  to  be  partly  shrivelled 
preparatory  to  being  potted,  thereby  exhausting  the 
energies  which  were  so  much  needed  at  that  time.  The 
sooner  they  are  potted  after  being  removed  from  the 
plants  the  better,  providing  the  soil  is  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  them.  Preparation  should  now  be 
made  for  the  spring  potting  by  having  some  soil  housed, 
if  this  be  not  already  done.  If  new  fermenting  beds, 
composed  of  leaves  or  manure,  be  required,  these 
materials  should  be  got  together,  and  subjected  to 
fermentation  before  being  used.  The  temperature  and 
general  management  of  fruiting  and  other  plants  should 
be  continued,  as  recommended  for  the  last  fortnight. 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — The  early  vinery  will  require  great  atten- 
tion now,  as  success  almost  entirely  depends  on  practi- 
cal knowledge  and  careful  attention.  The  great  object 
is  to  try  and  make  the  artificial  seasons  as  natural 
as  possible,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  stages  of 
growth.  Free  ventilation  is  the  most  important  object, 
and  the  most  difficult  one  to  obtain,  therefore  every 
opportunity  should  be  watched  and  taken  advantage  of. 
If  air  can  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  house  be 
closed  up  with  sun-heat,  the  fires  may  be  increased  pro- 
portionately at  night.  Vines  coming  into  flower  should 
have  a  night  temperature  of  650,  and  700  by  day. 
Pinch  all  lateral  growths,  and  train  them  neatly  to  the 
trellis.  Succession  houses  may  now  be  pushed  on. 
Although  the  day  is  but  short  we  have  the  turn,  and 
forcing  will  not  be  quite  so  much  against  Nature.  Prune 
and  otherwise  get  ready  Vines  in  later  houses,  as  for- 
merly directed  ;  also  look  over  all  Grapes  hanging,  and 


remove  all  signs  of  mouldiness  or  decay.     George  John- 
ston, Glamis. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 

All  operations  in  this  department  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  land  is  so 
full  of  water  at  present,  that  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
and  the  making  of  borders,  feci,  must  be  deferred  for  a 
time.  Should  the  land  continue  in  this  state  much 
longer,  I  fear  fruit  trees  in  many  places  will  suffer 
severely  at  the  roots,  the  effects  of  which  will  be 
seen  afterwards  in  disease,  insects,  and  failing  crops. 
Any  fruit-tree  borders  or  orchards  not  properly  drained 
should  be  looked  to  at  once.  In  strong  clayey  soils  I 
would  advise  that  the  drains  should  not  be  made  too 
deep,  and  to  make  them  a  moderate  distance  apart ; 
the  water  will  then  pass  off  quicker  than  when  the 
drains  are  made  a  great  depth  and  wider  apart.  In  open 
weather  proceed  with  the  pruning  and  dressing  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Currants,  Sic.  Gooseberries  had 
better  not  be  pruned  for  a  time,  as  birds  are  often  very 
destructive  to  them  at  this  season.  Look  over  the 
plantations  frequently,  as  a  few  bullfinches  will  in  a  very 
little  time  do  a  great  deal  of  injury,  and  completely 
disfigure  the  bushes.  See  that  all  newly-planted  trees 
are  well  mulched  with  rotten  dung.  Strawberries,  if 
not  already  done,  should  have  a  good  mulching  of  half 
rotten  dung  to  protect  them  from  frost.  M.  Saul 
Stourton, 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  continuous  rains  of  the  last  month  will  have 
been  extremely  prejudicial  to  outdoor  Peas.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  lose  no  time  in  getting  in  a  good  sow- 
ing under  glass  of  early  and  second  early  kinds.  Strips 
of  turf,  2  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide,  and  iS  inches 
long,  are  best  for  sowing  in,  the  turves  being  inverted, 
and  a  small  groove  cut  on  the  upper  side  with  an 
edging  tool.  Place  them  in  an  orchard-house,  late 
Peach-house,  or  in  cold  pits,  and  after  sowing  cover 
them  with  2  inches  of  soil.  By  the  time  the  plants  are 
2  to  3  inches  high,  the  turves  will  be  well  matted  with 
roots,  and  can  then  be  lifted  and  carried  to  their 
destined  place  in  the  garden,  where  they  must  be  put 
in  the  drills,  earthed-up,  and  at  once  staked.  When 
turf  cannot  be  had,  we  use  3-inch  draining  tiles,  which 
answer  very  well.  Broccoli  is  at  this  season  always  in 
request,  so  that  any  approaching  maturity  should  be 
taken  up  on  the  appearance  of  frost,  and  be  stowed  away 
in  pits  for  future  use.  Endive,  Lettuce,  &c,  are  still 
good  out-of-doors,  but  require  protection  from  frost. 
Give  those  in  pits  and  frames  an  abundance  of 
air  daily  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

In  the  forcing  department  continue  putting  in  a  supply 
of  Asparagus  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  require- 
ments ;  also  Rhubarb  and  Seakate.  Where  fermenting 
materials  are  at  hand  a  good  quantity  of  the  latter  may 
be  covered  in  on  the  open  ground.  Prepare  dung  and 
leaves  for  making  beds  for  early  Carrots,  Turnips^ 
Radishes,  Caulijtowers,  &c.  Potatos  should  be  put  in 
for  successional  crops.  Place  them  on  the  floor  of  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house  now  started,  and  slightly  cover 
with  old  tan  or  leaf  soil.  Prepare  the  beds  or  pits  so 
as  to  have  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  time 
the  shoots  are  2  inches  long  carefully  lift,  replant, 
and  earth-up  as  required.  Tbmatos  to  be  fruited  in 
pots  should  be  sown  in  a  brisk  heat ;  those  sown  early 
may  be  potted  off  and  grown  on  as  fast  as  possible  for 
an  early  supply.  Continue  to  make  weekly  or  half 
weekly  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a  warm  house. 
Take  up  Mint,  Tarragon,  &c,  for  succession,  and 
place  in  pots  in  a  warm  house.  French  Beans  should 
be  planted  once  a  fortnight  for  successional  crops.  We 
use  9  to  10-inch  pots  half  filled  with  a  good  rich  com- 
post. Cover  the  seed  lightly,  and  fill  up  with  the  same 
material  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Canadian 
Wonder  did  well  here  last  season,  and  will  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  this  useful  class  of  esculents.  W.  Cox, 
Madresfield  Court. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

***  We  have  to  request  that  all  letters  concerning  sub- 
scriptions, advertisements,  and  the  business  of  the  paper 
generally,  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher.  Literary  and 
other  communications  for  the  editorial  department 
should  be  addressed,  to  the  Editor. 

Autumnal  Exhibition  :  Old  Subscribers,  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  selecting  either  a  very 
late  or  a  very  early  date  ;  but  they  about  counterbalance 
each  other.  Any  time  during  September  would  be 
suitable. 

Belgian  Gardening  Periodicals. — Morren's  La 
Belgique  Horticole,  published  monthly,  a  la  Boverie, 
No.  i,  a  Liege.  The  price  is  13J.  a  year,  if  you  get  it 
direct  by  post. 

Books  :  Young  Gardener.  Any  bookseller  will  tell  you 
the  exact  prices  of  the  books.  Lindley's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  costs  about  a  guinea  ;  Thomp- 
son's Gardener  s  Assistant  about  a  guinea  and  a-half ; 
the  others  about  5*.  or  6s.  each.  The  other  work  you 
allude  to  is  probably  Rivers'  Orchard  House. — Sub- 
scriber, Hooton.  Kemp's  How  to  Lay  Out  a  harden, 
published  by  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.— Dick  Radclyffc 
cV  Co.     Not  in  our  department. 

County  Court  :  E.  D.    Your  question  is  too  vague. 

Eucharis  :  C.J.  It  would  grow  well  in  a  small  stove 
with  Ferns,  Euphorbias,  &c,  but  not  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.     E.  grandiflora  is  not  expensive. 
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Flower  Gardens  :  T.  Henderson,  The  Plans  of  Flower 
Gardens,  &c,,  published  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  might 
possibly  supply  what  you  want.  The  cost  is  a  few 
shillings. 

Fungus  :  Antony.   Peziza  coccinea — not  particularly  rare. 

Golden  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  :  J.  C,  D.t  and  B. 
The  form  of  which  you  send  a  specimen,  we  have  not 
noticed  before.  The  entire  plant  having  this  yellowish 
or  greenish -yellow  tone  of  colouring,  must  be  distinct- 
looking.  This  species  is  evidently  very  sportive,  as  the 
varieties  already  known  are  numerous.  Yours  is  not  so 
thoroughly  golden  as  C.  Lawsoniana  lutea  ;  but  if  it  is 
constant,  and  grows  freely,  it  may  be  useful. 

Lighting  Conservatory  :  P.  A.  B.  There  will  be 
little  risk  under  the  arrangement  described,  if  the  venti- 
lators are  kept  open  while  the  gas  is  burning  ;  but  you 
must  not  bury  the  gas  below  the  point  you  have  indi- 
cated, namely,  the  base  of  the  lantern. 

Lobelias  :  Nuneaton.  September  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Lobelia  speciosa  ;  but  if  you 
sow  at  once  in  heat,  and  grow  the  plants  on  in  your 
warm  greenhouse,  they  should  make  good  stuff  for 
bedding  out  in  May. 

Market  Gardening:  Col.  B.  Cuthill  on  Market 
Gardening,  published  some  years  ago,  will  probably 
suit  you. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A".    Y,     1,   Picea  nobilis  ;  2,  Picea 
Lowiana  ;  3,  Picea  grandis.  A.  M. — S.   Brown.  Spar- 
mannia  africana. — Alice.   Probably   Maxillaria  nigres 
cens. — y.  Farrant.   Probably  Saccolabium  giganteum 
but  specimen  is  not  good. 

Orchids:  C.J.  A  dozen  good,  easily  grown,  inexpensive 
Orchids  might  be  the  following  :— Dendrobium  nobile 
and  fimbriatum,  Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  Cattleya 
Trianne,  Mossice,  and  crispa ;  Calanthe  vestita,  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum,  Lselia  purpurata,  LycasteSkinneri, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Oncidium  flexuosum. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Weeds  :  Essex  asks  if  any  one 
will  kindly  state  if  he  has  ever  tried  a  solution  of  the 
above  for  destroying  weeds  on  roads  and  walks  ?  If  so. 
with  what  success,  and  in  what  quantity? 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Almanac  :  K.  This 
was  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith. 

Various  :  Learner.  The  two  varieties  of  Euonymus  men- 
tioned increase  readily  by  cuttings  during  summer. 
Clematis  Jackmanni  and  lanuginosa  by  layers  or  graft- 
ing. The  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  thus — 
Clem-a-tis,  not  Cle-ma-tis.  In  Latin  words  every  vowel 
is  a  syllable,  therefore  Lobbii  is  a  word  of  three 
syllables,  sounded  thus— Lob-e-i.  Whether  one  i  or 
two  should  be  used  is  very  much  a  matter  of  choice  or 
euphony.  Phloxes  will  spring  up  from  the  root,  Pent- 
stemons  do  not  always  survive  the  winter  out-of-doors, 
and  are  better  kept  over  in  the  form  of  young  plants. 
Transplant  Arundo,  &c,  in  March.  The  hardier 
Crocuses  do  fairly  well  in  grass,  if  not  mown  too  early. 
A  Yew  hedge  should  be  clipped  when  the  spring  growth 
is  completed. 

Communications  Received.— M.  and  K.  f next  week).— J.  M- 
-J.  G.  B.-J.  R.  J.-C.  L.-Z.  S.-W.  T.-W.  S.-E  A.- 
Constant  Reader.— W.  B. 


PoBt  Free  to  all  Applicants. 
O     S.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  PLANT  and  GENERAL 

-L*«  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  beautiful  New  Plants  offered  in  commerce  by  him  this  season  for 
the  first  time;  also  general  Priced  Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Tree 
Ferns,  Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Palms  and  Cycads,  Azaleas.  Camellias,  Amaryllis,  Ericas. 
Epacris,  Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  general  Collections  ot 
Soft-wooded  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Special  prices  for  specimens  quoted  on  application. 

An  inspection  of  the  Collection  solicited. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS. 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R-  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


arhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.—  Jan.   10. 

We  have  experienced  a  great  falling  off  in  the  general 
business  of  the  market  during  the  past  week,  and  orders 
from  the  provincial  ones  are  also  light,  no  particular 
article  being  in  much  request.  Importations  continue  on 
a  large  scale,  and  prices  rule  lower. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve    . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


Fruit 
r.  d.   s.  d. 


3  oto  5  a 
8  o — 16  o 

3  o—  8  o 

4  o —  8  o 
3  o 


Vegetables 


s. 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . .  1 
Oranges,  p.  100  . .  4 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  4 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,   English, 

Fer  100 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch    . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Chilies,  per  100 
Cucumbers,  each    . . 
Endive,  per  doz.     . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p. bun. 
Potatos  — Round 


<-.  d.   s.  d. 

0  3  to  o  6 

5  o — 12  o 

1  o —  3  o 
o  g —  1  o 

10- -  1  3 


2  o — 


—  o'6 
6  o 
2  o 


s. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  1 
—  French,  per  doz.  . , 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1 
Onions,  per  bush.  ..  3 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  1 
Salsafy,  per  bun.  . .  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . . 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o 
Spinach,  per  j-  sieve.  1 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carnations,  p.  bunch 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 
»  blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p,  doz. 
sprays 


30—.. 
30-50 

2  o —  3  o 

0  2 —  o  4 

3  O"-      5     O  AUllll|rai     J/Cl      [MlllMl     . 

,  7J-  to  10s.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  js. 
to  9 s.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  oto  4  o 
2  6 —  6  o 

4  o—  6  o 

1  o —  1  6 

60—80 

..-06 


d.  s.d, 

6  to  2  o 
0—80 
o—  8  o 
o—  6  o 
o — 30  o 

d.  s.d. 
2  to  o  4 
o —  2  o 
—  20 
6—20 
o —  4  6 
2 —  o  6 
2 —  . . 
o—  1  6 
6 —  1  o 
—  20 
6—26 
6-  .. 
o —  1  6 
o —  4  o 

3—04 

od. 


Hyacinths,  Roman, 
p.  doz 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  sprays 

Mignonette,  12  bun. 

Pelargoniums,2onaI, 
p.  12  sprays 

Roses,  p.  doz. 

Violets,  p.  12  bun... 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

4  oto  6  o 

6  o —  9  o 
4  c —  6  o 


Azaleas,  each       .   .. 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 
nal is  do. 
„  viridis . .  do. 
Hyacinths,  p.  doz.. . 


Plants  in  Pot 
s.d.   s.d. 

5  oto  7  6 

6  o — 12  o 
9  0—12  o 
9  o  — :8  o 


24  o — 36  o 
12  o — 24  o 
6  0  —  12  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 


Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette  ..     do.     40- 
Myrtles  do.     30- 

Primula  sinensis  do.     4  o— 
Poinsettia     ..     do.     9  o— 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   ..     do. 
Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o—  1 


-  6  o 
9  0 
6  o 


_  Superb  Lilies. 

QTEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 

*^J    of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5*.,  9*.,  12*., 

i8j.  ,  241.,  and  365.  per  dozen. 

GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,  showy    crimson,    to   flower   in   June, 

11.  per  dozen  ;  6j  per  100. 
GLADIOLUS  RAM&SUS,  hybrids,  12  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  4*. ; 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties,  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3s.,  5s.,  qj.,  12s.,  15s.,  201.,  and  305.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12.1.  to  241. ;   6  do.,  6i. 

to  ioj.  6d. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 
Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


WM.  KNIGHT  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally  to  his  magnificent  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  consists  of  the  finest  Coniferae,  Evergreen  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees  ;  Pyramid,  Standard, 
and  Trained  Fruit  Trees  :  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  ;  all  of  which 
are  in  the  healthiest  condition,  and  would  move  safely.  CATALOGUES 
free. Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


L     Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 
EVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  7s.  ;  per  1000  £3    o    o 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        0-80 

100  >■  if  25    11  o  14    o 

100  .1  .1  50    11  £1  to     2    o    o 

to°.     ,      "  «  "»    11  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,   according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

I^KE-S      PROLIFIC      BLACK      CURRANT. 

For  description  and  List  of  Nurserymen,  &c,  see  Gardeners'  ChronicU 
for  November  2,  1872,  page  1448. 


Clevedon,    November   10,    1872. 


A  PPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  fine,  9*.  per  doz.,  50?.  per  100. 
■£^~       "  »•  3  aid  4-yr.,  12s.  per  dozen,  Sos.  per  100, 

PEARS,  2-yr.,  fine,  ioj.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  too. 
PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  5  and  6-yr.,  15J.  per  dozen,  loos. 

per  100. 
Dwarf-trained  PEARS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Standard  ROSES,  best  sorts,  iss.  per  dozen. 
Dwarf  ROSES,  slrnni;  plants,  or.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 

R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


TAOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and   LAING  have  a  splendid 

-Lj'    stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices  :— 

yiNES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short-jointed. 

FIGS — In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name. 

ROSES — Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES-Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  fruit  buds. 

PHLOXES — All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 

PANSIES — Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


T 


A  Few  Thousands  of  the  Following 
O  BE   SOLD,  Cheap,  ail  clean,    healthy,    and  well 
grown  : — 
BLACK  CURRANTS,  3-yr.  old. 
RED  „  „ 

SEAKALE,  for  Forcing. 
,,  for  Planting. 

HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  8  feet. 
COMMON  LAURELS,  3  feet. 
TRIVET  OVAL1FOLIUM. 

UPRIGHT  NARROW  LEAF. 
B.    MALLER,  the  Nurseries,  Lee  and  Lewisham,  S.E. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants.— Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
in  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller, 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Ac,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery.  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 
Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


TO 


BE      SOLD,     Cheap,     1000    strong      cut-back 

LIGUSTRUM  OVALIFOLIUM,3to4fect. 
Strong  ENGLISH  ELMS,  10  to  :6  feet. 
CHICHESTER  ELMS,  12  to  18  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  10  to  12  to  16  feet. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  do.,  do. 
PLANES,  xo  to  ra  feet. 

WELLINGTONS  GIGANTEA,  8  to  12  feet,  well  transplanted. 
ROBERT  F.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Chance  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.  — Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  nn  application. 

HARDY    BRITISH    FERNS.-A    fine  assortment  ior  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  251.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000, 
WM.   BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 


J  SCOTT,  the  Nurseries,  Merriott,  has  the  following 
•  to  offer  :— ASH,  3  to  4  feet,  255.  per  1000;  BEECH,  2%  to  3  feet, 
30J.  per  1000  ;  HAZEL.  2%  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  k  feet,  in  large 
quantities,  201.,  25*.,  30*.  1035s.  per  1000;  OAKS,  EnRlish,2j^  103  feet, 
3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  20s.,  30J.,  405.,  and  501.  per  rooo  ; 
besides  an  extensive  stock  of  all  the  Iradinp  and  best  kinds  of  TREES 
and  SHRUHS,  in  all  the  usual  sizes  and  low  in  price.  The  FRUIT 
TREES  arc  extensive  and  varied,  covering  20  acres  of  ground. 
Apples,  1200  sorts ;  Pears,  1800  sorts,  and  other  kinds  in  proportion. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


Surplus  Stock,  Quicks,  &c. 

JOHN  CARTER,  Nurseryman,  Keighley,  has  a 
large  Stock  of  VERY  STRONG  Transplanted  QUICKS,  and 
-will  be  glad  to  quote  price  and  send  samples.  I.  C.  has  also  the 
undermentioned  as  i;ood  as  can  be  grown,  vi*.,  MOUNTAIN  ASH, 
from  3  to  7  leet ;  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  7  feet ;  WYCH  ELM 
6  to  8  feet;  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  %  to  2J4  feet ;  SYCAMORE,  3  to  8  feet. 
The  above  are  all  fine  rooted  and  stiff,  straight  Plants. 
General  Nursery  CATALOGUE  now  ready. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
TDOBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 

-Ll>  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
curedfrom  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


WOur  Lady's  Slippers,  In  flower  all  the  year  round. 
M.  MAULE  and  SONS  have  Duplicates  to  offer 
of  the  following  CYPRIPEDIUMS  :—  Caudatum,  "old 
variety;"  caudatum  roseum,  concolor,  barbatum,  barbatum  nigrum, 
barbatum  purpuratum,  barbatum  giganteum,  superbum  {or  Veitchii), 
Farneanum;  hirsutissima,  Hookera;,  insignis,  insignis  Maulri  (true), 
I  earcei,  or  cancinum  ;  longifolium,  Lowii,  niveum,  Stonei,  venustum, 
villosum,  purpuratum,  bifolium. 
The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


The  Nurseries,  Dumfries,  N.B. 
f\  UR  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 

V-/  in  Scotland,  comprises  Forest,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ac.  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well  adapted  for  extensive  planting, 
or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  formation  and  improving  of  Orna- 
mental Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c  Priced  CATALOGUES 
supplied  free  on  application. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Seed  and  Nursery  Establiflh- 
ment,  Dumfries. 

Autumn  Planting. 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  SHRUBS. 

DETER     LAWSON     and     SON,    Edinburgh    and 

-■-  London,  have  much  pleasure  in  intimating  that  their  most 
extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK  is  this  season  in  Extra  Fine 
condition,  and  early  planting  is  respectfully  recommended. 

CATALOGUES  on  application,  and  special  offers  will  be  made, 
with  Samples,  when  personal  inspection  of  the  Stock  is  not  convenient, 
if  desired. 


'ACKMAN'S    Illustrated    Priced    and   Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


[ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 

of  every  descriptioi 


["ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 

and  choice  sorts. 


[ACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


[ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of   CONIFERS,    of 

hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


[ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 


r  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 


J  ACKMAN'S  SEVENTY  COLLECTIONS  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  CONI- 
FERS, HARDY  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  HARDY 
CLIMBERS. 

J  ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


Cheap  Nursery  Stocfc. 

WITTY  AND  SON  have  to  offer  the  following  cheap 
NURSERY  STOCK,  which  are  all  clean  grown  well  root«d 
stuff :— Larch,  a  to  2%  feet,  25*.  per  1000;  Spruce,  15  to  18  inches,  all 
transplanted  last  season,  25s.  per  1000;  Scotch  Fir,  2^5.  per  tooo; 
Sycamore,  fine,  355.  per  1000 ;  Mountain  Ash,  7  to  8  feet,  25s.  per  100 ; 
Red  Antwerp  Raspberry  Canes,  31.  per  100,  251.  per  1000;  Quickwood, 
15J.  to  251.  per  1000;  Berberis  Aquifolia,  strong,  good  rooted  stuff,  155. 

?:r  100:  Laurel,  Common,  strong  and  bushy,   16$.   per  ioo;  Laurel, 
ortugal,  fine  round  bushy  stuff,  255,   per   100;  American    Weeping 
Willows,  good  stems,  501.  per  100;  Box  Edging,  best  dwarl  Dutch, 
nick  yard. 


2)i<i.  per  th 


The  Nurseries,  Cottingharn,  Hull. 


RODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 


Wood  Engraving. 
MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

lYi.    Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  NURSERY,  containing 
about  Two  Acres  of  Land,  with  Greenhouses  and  Plants,  three 
miles  from  Covent  Garden,  situated  on  the  high  road. — Apply  by  letter 
only.  M.  G.,  Mr.  Elliott,  20,  Grafton  Terrace,  Matland  l'ark,  Kentish 
Town,  N.W. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  NURSERY,  consisting  of  22  Statute 
acres,  7  of  whichare  Grass  Land,  with  Five  large  Greenhouses, 


and  200  yards  of  fine  Walling,  10  feet  high, 
is  under  the  Earl  of  Derby.    Stock  to  be  taken, 
quality,  ^400,  or  at  valuation.     None  but  Principal: 
G"" 


:3c  per  annum  , 
ich  is  of  good 

_,eed  apply. 

EORGE  DAVIES,  Prescot  Nursery,  Liverpool. 


:  large 
nt  £131 
,  whic 


To  Florists  and  Plant  Growers. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  for  21  years  or  otherwise,  near 
Camberwell    Green,    an     EIGHT-ROOMED     HOUSE,   with 
Greenhouse,  Stabling,    Sheds,  and   Cottage  for   Foreman,  with  about 
half  an  Acre  of  Land,  bounded  by  upwards  of  250  feet  of  Wall,  with 
south  aspect. 
W.  A.  MURPHY,  Surveyor,  47,  Church  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


Between  London  and  Brighton. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Possession,  a  compact  NURSERY, 
with  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House,  Show  House,  Greenhouses, 
and  Stock-in-Trade.  Lease  about  91  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £8 
per  annum;  also  about  THREE  ACRES  of  productive  NURSERY 
GROUND  adjoining,  with  the  Stock  thereon.  Term  14  years  unex- 
pired :  rental,  ^12  per  annum. 

Further  particulars    of   Messrs.    PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS, 
Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  E. 


TO  BE  LET,  for  19  years,  either  cumulative  or  by 
Estates,  or  divided  in  smaller  parts,  FIVE  ESTATES, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  first  Magnates  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the 
ripht  side  of  the  Danube,  containing  about  40,000  Acres  of  Arable  and 
Meadow,  and  as>°°°  acres  of  Pasture  Land,  crossed  in  manifold 
directions  by  the  Vienna-Trieste  and  restbude-Trieste  Railroads, 
containing  excellent  Soil,  furnished  with  Buildings  and  investments. 

Further  information  given  by  His  Excellency  PAUL  RATNER, 
Pest,  Hotel  Frohner ;  and  Mr.  EDWARD  EGAN,  Vienna. 
Praterstrasse,  s». 


To  the  Trade. 
UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  m.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  aa,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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RAYNBIRD.      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat :  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds. 


To  the  Trade. 

Selected      Dwarf 


Red      B  E  ET. 


N'.'TTING'S 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Dwarf  French  BEANS. 
Excelsior  Late  White  HROCCOLI. 
Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI. 
The  Bijou  CABBAGE. 
Nantes  French  HORN  CARROT. 
Walkers'  Susarloal  COS  LETTUCE. 
All  the  Year  Round  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 
Nuneham  Park  ONION. 
Scrymgers  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  &c. 
NUTTING  AND  SONS  can  offer  line  Stocks  of  the  above.     Price? 
on  application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 


NUNEHAM  PARK  LETTUCE.-This  is  the  best 
variety  in  cultivation  for  standing  the  winter  and 
for  general  use,  and  may  be  had,  in  original  packets,  of 
either  of  the  undermentioned  Seed  Merchants  : — 

Cooper,  R.,  Fleet  Street,  W.C. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Lawson,  Peter  &  Son,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Nutting  &  Sons,  Barbican,  E.C. 
Rutley  &  Silverlock,  412,  Strand,  W.C. 
Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  Southwark 
Street,  S.E. 


JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  CO.,  Oxford. 


H 


For  Seed. 
L         E 


TRADE 

PEDIGREE 

MARK. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  oj  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 
PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Edmonton,  N. 

UNRESERVED   SALE  of  LARGE  and   HANDSOME   DOUBLE 
CAMELLIAS.  AZALEA  INDICA,  STEPHANOTIS,  &c. 

TVTESSRS.    PROTHEROE  and    MORRIS    are 

_L»A     instructed  by   Messrs.  Jaffa  &   Co.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on   the   Premises.    Bury  Street,   Edmonton,  Middlesex  (ten   minutes* 
walk  from  the  Station),  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  15,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely,    without    reserve,    the    whole    of    the    GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  2to  fine  English-grown  Camellias,    including 
unusually  handsome  specimens  of  Double  White  and  others,  8  to  10 
feet  high,  by  7  to  8  feet  through  ;  fine  Azalea  indica,  chiefly  White. 
splendid  Stephanotis,  4000  fine  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Coniferae,  and 
Evergreens;  capital  Market  Van  and  Cover,  Light  Cart,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  until  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  at  the  Nursery,  and 
vnAuc"oncrs  and  VaIuers>  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  E. 
N.B.— The   above    desirable    Nursery,   with    the    Dwelling-house, 
Ranges    of   Greenhouses,    &c,    TO      BE      LET,    with     immediate 
possession. 


Hassocks  Gate. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  UNRESERVED  CLEARANCE  SALE 

Mof  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. -George  Parsons 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Hassocks  Gate  Nursery,  Keymer,  Sussex,  close  to  Hassocks  Gate 
Railway  Station,  and  eight  miles  from  Brighton,  on  MONDAY, 
January  27,  and  four  following  days,  at  11  tor  12  o'Clock  precisely 
each  day,  in  consequence  of  the  number  ot  Lots  (Messrs.  P.  &  M. 
having  disposed  of  the  Freehold  properties  necessitating  an  early 
clearance  of  the  Stock),  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK ,  extending  over  30  Acres,  comprising  an  unlimited  variety  of 
Conifera:,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  ranging  all  sties,  and 
including  handsome  symmetrical  specimens,  noble  objects  for  imme- 
diate effect;  likewise  a  large  stock  ot  Biota  elegantissima,  together 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  other  choice  Stock,  consisting  of  almost 
everything  that  is  new  and  daily  in  demand,  and  particularly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Trade.  A  large  quantity  of  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  in  variety;  fine  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  sorts,  viz., 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Walnuts,  Medlars,  Gooseberries.  Currants,  &c.  ;  choice  named 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Box  Edging,  Hardy  Climbing  Plants  in 
pots,  &c 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues,  when  ready, 
may  be  had  (6d.  each,  returnable  to  Purchasers),  on  the  Premises,  at 
the  Seedshop,  27,  Western  Road,  Brighton;  of  Messrs,  CLARKE 
AND    HOWLETT,  Solicitors,  Ship  Street,    Brighton;    and    of  the 


Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Esi 


i  Agents,  Leytonstone,  E. 


EngliBh-grown  Camelliaa  and  Azaleas, 

STANDARD  ROSES.  TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES,  in  PEACHES, 
APPLES,  PEARS,  &c ;  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS,  &c 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  January  io\>  at  half-past  12  o'Clock,  200 
English-grown  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  well  set  with 
Bud  :  300  Standard  ROSES,  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  100  Trained 
hRUlT  TREES,  in  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  fitc,  ;  and 
a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 
Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3903.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  January  n,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  great 
variety  of  HARDY  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS,  &c.  ;  600  Lots. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3906.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  Tanuaty  15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  1200 
first-class  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  1000  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramid, 
and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES.  Specimen  CONIFERS.  Hardy  and 
Ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 


Sale  No.  3996\-Callf6rnlan  Tree  Seeds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  Tanuary  13,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large 
assortment  of  CALIFORNIAN  TREE  SEEDS,  comprising  Picea 
amabilis,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Abies  Douglasii,  Pinus  Jeffreyii, 
monticola,  insigms,  and  many  others. 
On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,    STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS. 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CRAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
J  that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq..  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  is.  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street.  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.B.   Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


Odams's  Nltro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Cha irman~ Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director,—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

L AWES'   WHEAT  MANURE,  for  Spring  Sowing, 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED  BONES,  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME,  POTATO,  MANGEL,  BARLEY. 
WHEAT,  OAT  and  GRASS  MANURES,  CONCENTRATED 
CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depflts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lawes  (or  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager. 
Head  Offices  :—  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  : — 22,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;  Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Womanby  Street,  Cardiff;  63,  Constitution  Street,  Leith;  34,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen  ;  Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition — 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  RONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA.    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  AND  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom.and  are  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  Irom  this  date  on  the  following  terms  : — 

Price — £13  or.  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,'  or 
£14  55.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  our  Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Payment. — Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  time  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  forthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  iheir  bona  fide  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  all  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
they  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  fraud. 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 
London        . .         . .     Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 
T  ;»,mr,nl  /Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder  & 

\     Co.,  13,  Ruraford  Place. 


}  Messrs.  ' 
Chambe 
King's  I 


William     Smith     &     Co.,     Imperial 
Chambers,   to,  Corn  Street,   Bristol,   and   at 
'    Lynn. 


Bristol 
Falmouth    . . 
Plymouth    . . 
Southampton 
King's  Lynn 

Hull Messrs.  Edwards,  Winkley  &  Co.,  160,  High  St. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — Mr.  J.  Cameron  Swan,  1,  Dean  Street, 

In  Scotland  crur  Agents  are— Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 

and   Glasgow,   for  the  Southern;   and   Messrs.   Richard  Connon 

&  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In   Ireland  our  Agents  are — Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  ol 

Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 

in  Ireland. 
We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working 
of  the  Trade. 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J.  HENRYSCHRODER  and  CO. 

iS,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C— Nov.  1, 1872. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Lord  Garlies,  M.P. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville,R.  H.Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles     Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  B  ' 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated     by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

And    CO,,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry,    London,    E.C;    oi    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,  W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

2J,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     of 
ENGLAND. 
FARM  PRIZES.— The  following  Farm  Prizes  are  offered,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1873, 
viz.  : — 

For  the  Best  Managed  Holderness  Farm,  £100. 

For  the  Best  Managed  Farm   in  the  Wold  District  of  the  East 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  £100. 
The  LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY  is  JANUARY  31.     Forms  of  Entry 
and  the  Conditions  of  Competition  may  be  had  on  application  to 
12,  Hanover  Square.  W.  H.  M.  JENKINSJSecretary. 

*#"  Applicants  for  Forms  of  Entry  must  state  in  which  District  tney 
intend  to  compete. 

THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,  post  free  jd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


C  jre  l^riadfaral  (Settle. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1873. 
• 

IN  two  successive  numbers  of  this  journal  there 
are  fairly  represented  the  two  departments 
of  farm  practice  on  which  fertility  depends. 
Last  week  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  described 
his  experience  on  a  now  celebrated  clay  land 
farm  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  produce  of 
the  land  has  been  maintained  and  increased 
mainly  by  efficient  tillage,  thorough  drainage, 
and  steam  cultivation  ;  and  to-day  we  publish 
the  address,  on  Heavy  Land  Farming,  of  Mr. 
WELLS,  of  Occold,  in  Suffolk,  at  the  Stowmarket 
Farmers'  Club,  in  which  he  puts  first  upon  the 
list  of  things  demanding  attention  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  farmyard  manure. 

It  is  not  very  many  weeks  since  a  clever 
writer  urged  in  our  columns  that  you  might 
as  well,  with  the  little  boy,  allege  that  all 
the  music  at  the  concert  comes  out  of  the 
conductor's  baton,  as  claim  for  the  steam-plough 
the  crops  that  follow  deep  thorough  cultivation. 
It  is  thepigstye  of  the  cottager,  the  feeding-yards 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  manure  that  comes  from 
both,  not  that  much  belauded  tool,  the  digging- 
fork  of  spade  husbandry,  or  the  steam-cultivator 
of  the  large-fielded  farm,  to  which  an  increase 
of  the  natural  fertility  is  owing.  But  we  think 
it  was  forgotten  that  the  constant  rainfall  and 
the  deep  clay  soil  and  subsoil  are  a  virtually 
inexhaustible  storehouse,  and  a  strong-box  full  of 
fertilising  matter — that  a  better  access  to  and  em- 
ployment of  the  contents  of  this  treasure-house 
are  equivalent  to  a  genuine  increase  of  wealth 
— that  the  man  who  drains  and  breaks  up  his 
subsoil  is  not  a  mere  drainer  and  breaker  up  of 
the  landlord's  property — but  that  these  things  are 
permanent  improvements.  Mr.  Smith  is  right 
when  he  insists  on  the  great  economy  and  advan- 
tages of  deep  and  thorough  ploughing — and 
seeing  that  on  clay  soils  this  cannot  be  effected 
by  horse-power,  he  is  right  in  praising  to  his 
utmost  the  steam-cultivator. 
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We  are  glad,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Wells, 
in  his  excellent  address  to  the  clay  land  farmers 
of  Suffolk,  put  first  on  his  list  of  fertilising 
agencies  the  enrichment  of  the  dungheap. 
Many  soils  are  light  and  poor — others  are  so 
nearly  light  and  sandy  loams  that  they  are  com- 
paratively easily  exhausted.  There  are  also 
poor  clays,  which  are  poor  not  only  because 
they  are  intractable,  but  also  because  they 
are  bare  and  empty  of  fertilising  matters.  The 
rich  calcareous  clays  of  Bucks  and  Oxford- 
shire and  Northamptonshire  are  not  extensive 
enough  to  justify  a  general  rule  of  management 
for  the  whole  country.  It  is,  therefore,  safe, 
even  for  the  heavy  land  farmer,  to  have  the  value 
of  an  enriched  dungheap  urged  upon  him. 
Mere  rotten  straw  is  a  delusion  anywhere,  and 
Mr.  WELLS  did  well  to  insist,  in  the  outset  of 
his  remarks,  on  the  importance  of  keeping 
fattening  stock,  and  feeding  them  on  "artificial" 
food,  as  well  as  merely  on  the  produce  of  the 
farm.  With  meat  at  tyi.  a  lb.,  and  cake  and  corn 
returning,  according  to  Mr.  Lawes,  two-thirds  of 
their  value  in  the  dungheap,  that  advice  must  on 
every  ground  be  right.  Well  selected  stock 
kept  in  comfortable  circumstances  on  food  of 
proper  richness  must  make  the  corn  crop  as  well 
as  the  green  crop  profitable.  It  is  no  mere  baton 
we  are  then  dependent  on  for  our  music. 

On  the  baton  of  the  conductor,  however,  as 
well  as  on  the  skill  of  the  performer,  much 
depends  for  the  success  of  the  concert,  and  the 
implement  of  tillage  is  as  necessary  as  the  dung- 
heap for  the  due  fertility  of  a  clay  land  farm. 
There  has  been  no  need  of  urgency  this  autumn 
on  the  part  of  those  who  claim  for  land  drainage 
and  steam  cultivation  so  great  a  share  in  agri- 
cultural success.  The  weather  has  given  us  all 
a  lesson  on  that  subject  which  we  shall  not  for- 
get. The  Wheat  crop  is  even  yet  probably  not 
one-half  of  it  sown,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  on  our  wet  clay  lands. 
Those  only  who  have  drained  their  fields,  and 
been  able  to  maintain  a  free  flow  from  the  out- 
fall— and,  whether  by  steam-power  or  otherwise, 
who  have  managed  to  get  their  clover  and  bean 
stubbles  ploughed  up  in  time,  have  got  a  healthy 
plant.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  autumn 
of  1872  will  give  an  impetus  to  all  the  tillage 
agencies — the  work  of  land  drainage,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  somewhat  neglected,  and  the 
adoption  of  steam  cultivation,  the  only  means  by 
which  the  short  period  during  which  clay  lands 
are  in  a  satisfactory  state  for  cultivation  can  at 
once  be  utilised.  The  lesson  to  this  effect  needs, 
therefore,  no  artificial  urgency,  and  therefore 
again  we  think  Mr.  Wells  was  right  in  putting 
the  enrichment  of  the  dungheap  foremost  on  the 
list  of  his  means  of  agricultural  improvement, 
even  to  the  clay  land  farmer. 


■  On  Monday  last  the  few  good  samples  of 
English  Wheat  offered  at  Mark  Lane  fetched  a  shilling 
per  qr.  advance.  On  Wednesday,  Monday's  improve- 
ment was  fully  maintained. At  the    Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  the  prices  of  the  previous 
week   were  maintained.      On  Thursday  the   demand 

was  exceeded    by    the    supply,   and    prices    fell. 

Increased  activity   and  cheerfulness   are  exhibited   in 
both  the  Wool  Market  and  the  Seed  Market. 

Cornwall  is  a  county  of  contrasts.     You  leave 

a  richly  wooded  valley,  where  the  water-meadow  is 
greener  now  than  anything  you  ever  saw  elsewhere  in 
June — where  the  deep  roadside  banks  are  one  mass  of 
the  most  luxuriant  Fern  growth — where  "four  Daisies 
within  a  single  footstep,"  the  old-fashioned  sign  of 
spring  elsewhere,  can  be  witnessed  on  any  winter's  day 
— where  beside  the  cottages  Myrtles  and  Camellias  are 
outdoor  shrubs  : — and,  crossing  the  height  between 
that  valley  and  the  next,  you  traverse  the  bleakest 
moorland,  a  poor  and  scanty  soil,  which  if  it  be  en- 
closed at  all  is  divided  by  stone  walls  ;  and  the  road- 
side cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  as  bare  as 
in  any  village  in  the  North. — Or  you  pass  by  the 
busiest  scene  of  mining  industry — villages  and  towns 
full  of  well-to-do  labourers  and  tradesmen  ;  steam- 
engines  and  water-wheels,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of 
stamps,  buddies,  jiggers,  &c,  which  they  drive,  in  full 
swing  of  active  operation  upon  stone  of  copper,  tin,  or 
lead  ;  and  in  a  mile  or  two  you  come  upon  a  district 
which  has  been  worked  out  and  abandoned — a  score  of 
engine-houses  in  ruins,  heaps  of  refuse  left  in  confusion, 
the  whole  scene  altogether  savage. — And  there  is  yet 
another  contrast  to  be  met  with.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing last  we  left  the  "  Angel"  at  Helstone  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hotels  in  the  island,  and  emerging 
from  the  pretty  valley  on  the  side  of  which  it  stands, 
we  drove  across  the  bleak  high  country  between  it  and 
Penryn.  On  the  edge  of  the  parish  of  Wendron, 
through  which  the  route  lies,  there  stand  here  and 
there  a  number  of  generally  substantial  looking  road- 
side   cottages    occupied   by  miniing    and   agricultural 


labourers.  They  are  not  all  of  this  sort,  however,  as 
the  following  conversation  will  help  to  show  : — 

J.  C.  M.  What  in  the  world  is  that  ? 

Driver.  Oh  !  a  poor  man's  cottage,  sir  ;  there's  three 
or  four  of  that  kind  on  the  road  we  are  going. 

J.  C.  M.  Mind  you  stop  at  the  next  :  I  should  like  to 
go  inside. 

The  fact  was  we  were  going  like  the  wind,  and  it 
was  blowing  a  gale  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  turn  and 
face  the  storm  after  having  passed  the  place  50  or 
60  yards.  The  first  cottage  of  the  kind,  however, 
must,  we  think,  have  been  worse  than  the  one  we 
afterwards  saw — a  more  perfect  contrast  still  to  the 
comfortable  inn  we  had  left.  It  was  about  12  or 
14  feet  square,  and  perhaps  7  or  8  up  to  the  eaves  of 
the  rottenest  coat  of  thatch  that  ever  failed  to  keep  out 
rain  :  on  one  side  there  was  a  small  (probably  2  feet) 
window,  and  on  the  other  side  a  ramshackle,  badly- 
hung  door. — We  soon  came  to  another  of  the  sort. 
The  small  fixed  window  and  the  ramshackle,  badly 
hung  door  were  in  this  case  on  the  same  side  of  the  hut, 
facing  the  road  ;  and  this  house  was  larger  than  the 
other  ;  on  pacing  it,  we  found  it  to  be  18  feet  by  12 ; 
the  walls  were  about  7  feet  up  to  the  eaves  of  a  recent 
thatching — for  the  layer  of  heather  had  been  lately 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  straw.  A  feeble  old  man, 
the  only  inmate,  opened  the  door  as  we  got  up  to  it. 

J.  C.  M.  I  saw  a  very  poor  cottage  as  I  came  along, 
and  this  seems  very  much  of  the  same  kind.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  it.     May  I  come  in? 

P.  [with  a  weak  and  quavering  voice].  You  are  kindly 
welcome,  sir. 

Inside  there  was  an  earthen  floor  below,  and  the  rafters 
with  the  heather  thatch  above.  On  one  side  was  a  large 
cavity  underneath  the  chimney  in  the  side  wall,  with  a 
stone  slab  on  which  a  fire  should  have  been,  but 
it  was  out.  On  the  other  side  a  ruinous  set  of  wooden 
shelves,  on  which  were  a  cup  and  a  plate  or  two, 
stretched  6  feet  across  the  hut,  about  2  yards  from  the 
end  wall,  and  the  other  half  of  the  width  was  screened 
by  a  set  of  rags,  hanging  from  a  string,  behind  which 
was  the  bed.  The  floor,  though  earthen,  was  dry,  but 
extremely  uneven  ;  rougher,  in  fact,  than  the  worst 
and  roughest  ploughing  would  have  been  left  by  the 
sheepfold.  A  heap  of  heather  lay  in  the  corner,  and 
the  man  had  been  trying  to  make  a  besom.  Two 
wooden  stools  were  all  the  furniture. 

y.  C.  M.  You  seem  a  very  old  man— will  you  tell  me 
your  name  ? 

P.  I  was  only  73  last  birthday,  sir  ;  my  name  is  Thomas 
Pascoe. 

y.  C.  M.  Have  you  been  long  in  this  cottage  ? 

P.  Seven  and  forty  year — ever  sin'  I  were  married. 

y.  C.  M.  Have  you  had  any  family  ? 

P.  I've  had  twelve,  sir  ;  I've  buried  seven  ;  I  believe 
three's  living  still,  but  I  only  know  of  one.  She's  living 
at  Penryn,  with  a  family  of  her  own. 

y.  C.  M.  And  your  wife? 

P.  She've  gone  out ;  I  suppose  to  get  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  pump. 

y.  C.  M.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  ? 

P.  Twelve  shillings  a  year,  sir.  My  landlord's  a  car- 
penter, living  at  Helston. 

y.  C.  M.  What  do  you  live  upon  ? 

P.  They  allow  me  and  my  wife  three  shillings  a  week, 
sir. 

y.  C.  M.  Does  anybody  ever  come  to  see  you?  Who 
is  your  .clergyman  ? 

P.  I  don't  know  his  name,  sir.  I  believe  he's  a  new 
man.  There's  two,  but  both  of  'em  about  two  miles 
away  ;  none  of  'em  has  been  here  since  the  house  fell 
down,  and  that  is  more  than  a  year  and  a-half  ago. 

y.  C.  M.  The  house  fell  down  !      How  was  that? 

P.  It  fell  out  into  the  road,  sir.  The  neighbours 
helped  'tin  up  again — they  was  very  good — and  the 
thatch  have  been  put  on  new. 

y.  C.  M.  Don't  the  chapel  people,  then,  come  in  to 
see  you  now  and  then  ? 

P.  Not  very  often,  sir.  You  see  we  belong  to  the 
Church,  and  we've  have  gone  when  we  could  ;  but  we 
haven't  got  clothes  fit. 

y.  C.  AT.  Have  you  got  a  Bible  in  the  house? 

Mrs.  P.  [who  had  just  come  in — a  good  deal  stronger 
and  louder  voiced  than  her  husband].  We  never  had  no 
Bible,  sir ;  had  a  Testament  before  the  house  fell  down, 
but  lent  un  to  a  neighbour,  and  never  had  it  back.  You 
see  my  husband  can't  read,  and  I  can't  read  but  Utile. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  conversation.  The  man 
had  been  a  farm  labourer,  earning  lor,  to  I2j.  a- week 
when  he  was  able.  His  children  had  died  one  after 
another,  as  was  not  unreasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances, when  they  got  to  be  five  or  six  years  old.  The 
wife  strongly  asserted  that  they  would  never  leave  the 
cottage  for  the  Union,  though  they  were,  as  she  said, 
the  poorest  people  living  in  the  poorest  cottage  in  the 
county. — The  difference  between  the  "  Angel"  and  the 
cottage  on  the  roadside  between  it  and  Penryn  is  the  last 
of  the  Cornish  contrasts  to  which  weneedrefer  at  present. 

—  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  lately  excited  by  a 
letter  in  the  Times,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  advan- 
tages, actual  on  the  score  of  health— and  possible 
in  enabling  the  storage  of  water  against  seasons  of 
drought — of  the  Recent  Wet  Weather.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  his  last  contribution  to  the 
discussion  : — ■ 

"Although  the  'Grazier'  has  given  his  view  of  the  effect 
of  wet  weather  on  his  stock  when  exposed  in  the  fields,  no 
one  has  said  a  word  upon  how  the  poor  regard  the  mild- 
ness of  a  wet  winter  compared  with  the  coldness  of  a  frosty 


one.  If  the  clergy  were  to  inquire  they  would  find  that 
with  coals  costing  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  3d.  a  cwt.,  instead  of 
is.  to  is.  2d. — which  was,  probably,  the  average  price  last 
year — the  poor  would  one  and  all  declare  their  preference 
of  the  present  condition  of  season. 

"I  believe  that  if  acalculation  could  be  made  of  the  saving 
to  the  poor  in  fuel  and  food,  which  has  already  resulted 
from  the  mildness  of  the  season,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
far  more  than  the  cost  to  which  '  graziers '  who  expose 
their  stock  to  the  wet  have  been  put  for  extra  fodder.  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  human  beings  require  the  same 
extra  sustenance  in  cold  weather,  and  that  with  wood  for 
firing  difficult  to  get  at  any  price,  coals  at  is.  6d.  a  cwt., 
and  meat  at  iorf.  per  lb.,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
young  among  the  poor  are  not  anxious  for  the  'bright,' 
fresh,  frosty  weather  which  the  middle  aged  and  robust 
delight  in." 

At    a    meeting    of    the    Committee    of    the 

Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday,  Jan.  6,  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  of  Badminton,  in  the  chair,  26  new 
members  were  elected,  and  the  following  subjects  were 
selected  for  discussion  during  the  year  : — 

February  3 — County  Education  :  Proposed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Brereton,  Norwich  House,  Cambridge. 

March  3— Some  Comparative  Results  of  Large  and 
Small  Farm  Systems  in  providing  Food  for  the  People — 
Adjourned  Discussion  :  Mr.  H.  M.Jenkins,  12,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W. 

April  7 — The  Present  Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation  ;  Mr. 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 

May  5 — The  Storage  of  Water :  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Den- 
ton, Stevenage. 

November  3 — Are  not  most  of  our  Losses  by  Live  Stock 
Preventable?  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 

December  8— The  Agricultural  Labourer  and  the  Poor 
Law:  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Honingham-Thorp, 
Norwich. 

We  are  glad  to  copy  from  the  columns  of  the 

Wills  and  Gloucester  Standard  the  following  editorial 
remarks  on  our  criticism  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture  : — 

"  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  we  should  abstain 
from  adding  anything  to  our  contemporary's  remarks,  but 
we  will  just  say  so  much  as  this,  with  reference  to  the 
'  lopsided '  character  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  that 
however  true  the  charge  may  be  in  some  cases,  yet,  so  far 
as  our  own  two  local  Chambers  are  concerned — and  we 
include  the  Swindon  Chamber,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
alluded  to  in  the  above  article — we  believe  that  the  truth 
comes  out  fairly  well  upon  the  whole.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
to  the  resolutions — the  voice  by  which  the  Chamber  ex- 
presses its  opinion— it  will  be  seen  that  upon  those  subjects 
which  partake  more  of  a  political  character,  and  upon 
which  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  supposed  to 
come  into  collision — we  lay  an  emphasis  on  '  supposed ' 
advisedly — such  as  the  game  question,  hindrances  to 
agriculture,  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
&c,  the  tenants  have  certainly  had  the  best  of  it.  We 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  selecting  any 
particular  papers  for  special  praise,  but  we  may  say 
generally  that  we  have  amongst  us  some  able  and  inde- 
pendent speakers  amongst  the  tenant-farmers,  who  can 
put  their  own  case  in  a  clear  and  forcible  though  per- 
fectly temperate  way,  and  we  have  always  thought  that 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  get  the  landlords  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  and  hear  what  these  gentlemen  had  to 
say.  It  is  something,  is  it  not,  to  be  able  to  get  a  land- 
lord into  an  arm-chair  and  be  allowed  to  talk  freely  at 
him  for  an  hour  or  so  ?  The  weak  point  of  our  Cham- 
bers is  not  the  opening  papers — they  are  clever  enough, 
and  generally  very  much  to  the  purpose — but  the  subse- 
quent discussions,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  meeting,  are  too  often  very  feebly  sustained 
in  consequence  of  the  poor  attendance  of  those  who  are 
best  able  to  give  those  discussions  point — the  tenant- 
farmers." 

We  may  refer  our  [readers  also  to  the  letters,  in 
another  page,  from' Mr.  Edward  Bowly  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ellett,  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Cirencester  Chamber. 

We  understand  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  will  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt 
Tax,  on  Monday,  13th  hist.,  at  half-past  3  o'clock,  at 
the  Treasury,  in  Downing  Street.  The  members  of 
the  deputation  will  meet  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  at  1  o'clock. 

Last  autumn  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  near 

Penzance  claimed  a  revaluation  of  his  tithe,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  market  gardening  since  it  had  been 
commuted  some  30  years  ago.  The  case  was  resisted. 
The  Tithe  Commissioners  sent  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner to  take  evidence  and  report.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  result  has  been,  but  the  testimony  he  collected 
is  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  industry, 
manure,  climate,  and  soil,  when  united  in  the  work  of 
supplying  London  with  vegetables,  that  we  have  given 
some  of  it  in  another  page. 

i  In  reference  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Woods,  of 

Merton,  that  Abortion  among  Ewes  is  sometimes 
owing  to  folding  on  Turnips  which  have  been  grown, 
not  with  farmyard  manure  but  with  superphosphate  of 
lime,  the  following  letter  has  been  published  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Gayford,  of  Hargham  : — 

"  Hargham,  Dec.  23,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, —  I  saw  in  the  Norfolk  Citron  i<  "A-  ol  last  Satur- 
day your  admirable  letter  in  answer  (o  "  Ovis,"  who  had 
in  his  letter  of  the  previous  week's  issue  of  th.it  paper, 
tried,  by  'begging  the  question,'  to  combat  your  experi- 
ence of  facts  as  to  the  injurious  results  to  breeding  ewes 
by  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime.     Having,  as  you 
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know,  from  my  commencing  business  21  years  ago,  always 
been  a  keeper  of  ewes,  and  paying  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  their  management,  I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony 
in  confirmation  of  your  assertion.  Some  17  years  since  I 
took  at  Hockham  a  man,  60  years  of  age  (Cutta  by 
name),  who  had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  life,  and  was  a 
man  of  keen  observation.  CUTTA  lived  with  me  several 
years,  and  fully  convinced  me  as  to  the  injurious  effects 
arising  from  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

He  persuaded  me  to  fold  on  the  fallow  10  acres  (half  of 
a  20  acre  field)  with  the  ewes  and  lambs  previous  to  sow- 
ing the  Turnips,  and  to  use  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  per  acre  on  the  other  10  acres.  We  divided  the  flock 
fairly  the  last  week  in  the  February  following,  keeping 
each  lot  on  their  respective  10  acres.  The  25  score  ewes 
were  thrifty  and  healthy  when  separated. 

Within  14  days  the  lot  of  ewes  feeding  on  the  Turnips 
grown  with  artificial  manure  began  to  have  dead  lambs, 
and  the  ewes  died  from  straining  in  about  two  or  three 
days  after  dropping  their  lambs.     The   loss  was  heavy,  | 
19 'ewes  died,  and  also  a  good  many  lambs,  the  number  |  stocks, 
of  which  I  never  exactly 
knew.      The  other  ewes 
did  very  well.  I  lost  only 
five,  and  only,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case,  a  few 
lambs. 

On  another  occasion 
part  of  a  field  of  Tur- 
nips was  grown  from 
artificial  manure,  and  the 
rest  folded,  and  rape 
cake  used.  The  ewes 
began  to  feed  off  the 
field  upon  the  Turnips 
grown  with  artificial  ma- 
nure, and  the  food  last- 
ing longer  than  we  anti- 
cipated, Cutta  feared 
that  we  should  feed  on 
the  manure  too  near  the 
lambing;  and  so  it 
proved,  for  the  ewes  did 
badly  the  first  half  of  the 
lambing,  and  very  well 
the  latter  part.  The  loss 
on  this  occasion  was 
more  in  ewes  than  in 
lambs,  and  the  deaths 
were  from  straining. 

I  could  give  you  a  list 
of  at  least  a  dozen  first- 
class  shepherds,  who  have 
had  the  care  of  "many 
thousands  of  ewes,  pass- 
ing their  entire  lives  with 
their  sheep,  who  all  con- 
demn this  "nasty  ma- 
nure" as  they  call  it. 

Surely,  facts  gathered 
from  such  sources  must 
be  more  reliable  than 
mountains  of  theory. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
Thomas  Gayford. 
To   H.  Woods,  Esq. 

• The  question  of 

Hemp  Cultivation 
in  connection  with  Flax 
is  at  present  being  agi- 
tated in  the  County 
Cork.  An  experimen- 
tal trial  was  made  in 
that  county  in  1S56,  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  the  plant, 
on  three  different  prin- 
ciples:— No.  1,  in  drills, 
at  14  inches  apart ; 
No.  2,  at  24  inches, 
with  alternate  drills  of 
Carrots  j  No.  3,  at  30 
inches,  with  alternate 
drills  of  Potatos.  The 
soil  was  of  a  light  loamy 
nature,  the  previous 
year  a  poor  Potato 
yield,  now  dressed  with 
12  cwt.  rape  cake  meal 
to  the  acre.  The  seed 
was  sown  on  April  9. 
From   the  moment  the 

crop  made  its  appearance  until  the  uprooting 
of  the  female  plant,  the  field  presented  a  most 
vigorous  vegetation ;  the  result  in  straw,  seed,  and 
fibre  was  most  remarkable.  The  straw  belonging  to 
No.  I  plot  attained  an  even  and  straight  length  of 
8  feet  4  inches ;  that  of  Nos.  2  and  3  plots  was  rather 
branchy.  The  samples  of  male  plants,  of  which  there 
was  above  10  per  cent.,  only  yielded  one-twentieth 
part  of  weight  in  fibre  instead  of  one-fourth  in  the 
female  plant.  To  ascertain  the  comparative  yield 
with  the  Belgian  crop,  the  whole  treatment  was  done 
according  to  the  principle  practised  in  that  country, 
including  the  peeling  of  the  fibre  instead  of  scutching. 
Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  which  the 
crop  was  steeped,  the  top  ends  did  not  receive  steeping 
enough,  which,  prevented  the  fibre  stripping  with  ease 
to  its  full  length.  The  result  was  as  follows  per  acre  : 
— No.  1  plot,  45  bush,  of  seed  ;  No.  2,  30  bush.  ;  and 
No.  3,  25  bush.  :  in  fibre,  No.  i,  at  the  rate  of  j 
108  stones 


March,  when  the  rape  cake  dust  was  put  on.  All 
the  three  plots  received  two  hand-hoeings,  given  at 
different  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
weeds,  and,  further,  a  certain  number  of  male  plants 
were  thinned  out,  which  at  that  time  took  the  lead 
in  growth.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  these 
are  known  by  that  sign,  and  also  by  their  being 
thinner  in  girth.  By  this  means  the  plants  were 
distanced  along  the  drills  to  from  4  to  6  inches  apart, 
the  average  number  being,  in  No.  I  plot,  123,000 
plants ;  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  66,000  plants.  The  sowing 
in  this  experiment  was  performed  by  hand.  The 
Carrot  and  Potato  crops  were  a  fair  average.  Only 
2  bush,  of  seed  were  used  to  the  statute  acre  ;  but  if 
the  crop  were  sown  broadcast  it  would  require  4  bush. 
From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  Hemp  can  be 


the  resources  of  its  promoters,  at  length  supports  itself. 
Always  profitable  to  its  students,  it  has  latterly  been 
repaying  the  costs  of  its  foundation,  and  is  now  becom- 
ing profitable  in  the  more  ordinary  sense.  A  well- 
officered  and  successful  school  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture — the  only  institution  of  the  same 
class  and  standing  in  Great  Britain — conducted  effici- 
ently for  so  many  years  : — we  cannot  over-estimate  our 
indebtedness  to  the  strength,  the  resolution,  and  the 
judgment  which  we  have  to  thank  for  its  late  prosper- 
ous and  successful  guidance. 

The  following  are  the  few  personal  details  which  it 
seems  necessary  to  add  : — ■ 

Mr.  Constable  was  bom  at  Poulton,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1825.  He  left  Scotland  in  1830,  and  was  educated 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  of  the  Clapham  Gram- 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
The  Rev.  John  Constable, 

Principal  of  the    Royal    Agricultural    College. 

The  last  thirteen  years  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  Principal,  have  been  in  many  respects  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  its  career  ;  and  Mr.  Con- 
stable may  thus  well  claim  a  place  of  honour  in  any 
gallery  of  agricultural  portraits.  Succeeding  to  the 
direction  of  a  most  important  agricultural  institution  at 
a  time  of  great  difficulty  on  both  personal  and  financial 
grounds,  he  has  by  persistent  resolution  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  settled  purpose,  conducted  it  through 
troubled  and  sometimes  angry  waters  to  its  present 
Nos.  2  and  3,  70  stones.  The  field  received  J  safe  and  peaceful  anchorage.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
a  very  deep  ploughing  before  winter,  and  a  second  one  in  |  College,  which  was  at  one  time  a  constant  drain  upon 


beneficially  grown  in  Ireland.  The  existing  Flax-  mar  School,  now  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford.  He 
scutching  machinery,  with  a  little  alteration  to  the  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1S48,  was 
will  clean  the  Hemp  as  well  as  the  Flax,  |  ordained  at  Ripon,  and  first  officiated  as  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Earl  Hare  wood. 
He  resided  at  Upleadon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester, for  four  years 
from  1850,  and  after- 
wards joined  his  old 
tutor  at  Clapham  as 
partner,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  succeeding  to 
the  school.  He  w  orked 
for  two  years  as  curate 
of  Upham,  in  Hants, 
and  was  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  May,  1S5S. 

The  spirit  in  which 
his  duties  in  this  posi- 
tion have  been  dis- 
charged may  be  gathered 
from  an  extract  taken 
from  a  lecture  deliver- 
ed on  the  opening  of 
a  college  term  : — 

"Agriculture  must  be 
different      from      every 
other  occupation  if  suc- 
cess in  it  can  be  secured 
by      intellectual    efforts 
alone  ;  there  are  qualifi- 
cations more  important 
than  mental  powers,  such 
as  industry,  punctuality, 
habits  of  order,  careful- 
ness—indeed I  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  that 
when  most  of  these  are 
wanting  failure  must  in- 
evitably    follow.        The 
portioning    out    of  your 
time,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations,   have    all    been 
framed  with  a  view   to 
the  promotion   of  these 
qualities.       We    should 
rejoice   to   see   the  ma- 
jority   of    you    regular, 
punctual,     attentive    to 
details,    and    lovers    of 
cleanliness    and    order, 
for   in   the  race  of  life 
results  nearly  always  de- 
pend upon   minute   cir- 
cumstances.       In    your 
own    future    profession, 
for   example,    you    may 
find  a  man  gravitating 
gradually  to  poverty,  not 
because   he  is  ignorant 
how  to  cultivate  his  soil 
and  rear  his  stock,  but 
because  he  is  idle,  care- 
less in  his  bargains,  not 
exact    in   his  accounts, 
and    indifferent    to    the 
minutiae  of  his  labour. 
.     .     .     Impressed,  as  I 
trust    we    are,     with    a 
sense  of  our  responsibi- 
lities, and  with  the  im- 
portant influence  which 
the  time  you  spend  here 
will   have  upon  your  future,  our  object  is  not  merely  to 
keep  you    in    subjection,  and  prevent  extravagant  out- 
bursts of  youthful  folly  ;  it  is  so  to   train  you  that  the 
habits  you  acquire,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  you  secure, 
may  be  of  lasting  good  ;  and  a  happy  thing  would  it  be 
for  us,  as  a  little  Christian  community,  if  you  all  would 
recognise  our  efforts  in  this  light." 


Rev.    JOHN    CO.N  STABLE. 


though  the  yield  cannot  be  the  same  as  if  peeled  off 
from  the  straw. 


OUR  LIVE   STOCK. 

■TATTLE. 
Mr.  Corbet,  in  his  report  upon  the  exhibition  of 
live  stock  at  Cardiff,  points  out  the  gradual  but  sure 
advance  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Welsh  breeders.  Mr.  Milward,  in  reporting 
upon  the  Society's  show  at  Gloucester  in  1853,  had 
recommended  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  giving 
prizes  for  any  but  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Devon 
cattle,  and  this  because  the  funds  of  the  Society  could 
not  induce  breeders  of  other  races  to  come  forward. 
"And  certainly,"   adds   Mr.    Corbet  in   1872,    "the 
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cattle  peculiar  to  the  district  .  .  .  appear  to  be  cattle 
whose  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  known  all  over  the 
world — such  as  Shorthorns  and  Herefords."  The  old 
Glamorgans  have  fairly  died  out,  and  although  the 
Castle  Martins  hold  their  ground  more  firmly,  yet 
better  shows  were  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  measure  the  distribution  of  a 
breed  of  cattle  by  what  is  seen  of  them  in  showyards, 
for  as  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  the  black  cattle 
of  South  Wales  are  highly  valued  both  by  butchers  and 
graziers,  and  they  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
numerously  represented  as  long  as  the  soils  and  climate 
favourable  to  their  development  exist.  At  Cardiff  the 
large  number  of  native  Shorthorns  exhibited  clearly 
showed  the  favour  with  which  this  breed  is  being 
received  in  Wales,  and  the  Herefords  are  now  doing 
so  well  there,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  some  of 
them  will  not  eclipse  the  older  established  herds  so 
carefully  maintained  in  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire. 
Short,  however,  as  the  array  of  native  Welsh  breeds 
got  together  at  Cardiff  was,  the  judges  of  these  classes 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  animals  exhibited.  They  are  described  by  those 
able  critics  as  having  in  many  cases  "well-shaped 
heads  and  horns,  with  prominent  eyes,  soft  hair,  and 
thick  mellow  skins,  indicating  a  superb  quality  of  beef, 
and  good  feeding  qualities.  They  are  also  short- 
legged,  having  hardy  constitutions,  and  a  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  country  they  occupy.  Some,  only  a 
few,  had  sour  heads,  small  eyes,  hard  hair  and  skins." 
We  condense  a  note  upon  the  properties  of  the  black 
cattle  of  South  Wales,  written  by  a  gentleman  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke,  and  quoted 
by  Mr.  Corbet  at  the  close  of  his  own  very 
able  report.  The  quality  of  their  milk  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  quantity  is  abundant.  They  are  hardy, 
but  slow  in  coming  to  maturity  ;  they  are  good  doers 
out-of-doors  during  winter  as  2-year-olds,  and  come 
fast  when  turned  into  good  pastures  the  following 
summer  ;  hence  their  popularity  with  graziers,  and  the 
great  trade  through  middle-men,  who  take  them  from 
Wales  to  Barnet  and  other  large  fairs.  A  curly  coat  is 
liked,  and  the  usual  points  of  good  loin,  hide,  well-set 
tail,  &c,  are  much  thought  of.  The  horn  is  not 
attended  to  quite  so  assiduously  as  formerly,  and  the 
breed  does  not  receive  half  the  consideration  it  had  20 
years  since  ;  probably,  as  you  suggest,  because  the 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle  suit  the  rich  farmer 
better.  Crossing  is  carried  on  without  any  system 
whatever.  Calves  are  reserved  for  bulls  regardless  of 
every  sound  reason,  and  the  best  heifers  are,  as  a  rule, 
sold  fat  to  the  butcher.  We  are  now  trying  to  get  up 
a  little  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  ;  a  herd  book  is  also 
in  contemplation,  to  include  not  only  Castle  Martin,  but 
also  Anglesea  Blacks,  a  rather  heavier  variety  of  the 
stme  breed. 

SHEEP. 
Of  the  few  Welsh  sheep  exhibited  (at  Cardiff), 
writes  Mr.  Corbet,  "I  have  been  enabled  to  gather 
some  particulars  as  to  the  Radnors,  almost  the  only 
kind  of  Welsh  sheep,  it  would  seem,  now  really  cared 
for.  They  are  probably  a  mixture  of  the  original 
Shropshires  and  Cardigans,  as  within  the  memory  of 
man  the  Radnor  hill  farmers  have  always  gone  to 
Clun  forest  for  their  best  rams.  .  ■.  .  In  the  south- 
eastern districts  of  Radnorshire  some  improvement  has 
been  effected  of  late  years  through  sheep  brought  in 
from  Herefordshire,  a  cross  or  mixture  of  the  old 
Ryeland  with  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold.  The  Radnor 
is  a  short-legged  hardy  animal,  with  a  grey  or  speckled 
face,  the  rams  generally  having  horns,  but  not  so  the 
ewes.  They  are  light  in  their  fore-quarters,  where  the 
wool  is  very  fine,  but  hairy  about  the  legs.  The  ewes 
are  almost  always  sold  off  to  breed  fat  lambs,  for  which 
they  are  well  adapted,  being  excellent  nurses.  But 
should  lamb  go  out  of  fashion,  the  Radnor  makes 
capital  mutton  of  the  true  old  flavour.  Beyond  the 
shearling  class,  the  Radnors  sent  to  Cardiff  were  seldom 
under  four,  five  or  six  years  old." 

It  is  well  known  that  breeders  and  judges  of 

Shropshire  sheep  have  been  aiming  at  uniformity  of 
type  for  many  years  past.  Dark  features,  wool  free 
from  grey,  a  compact  covering  of  wool  between  the 
ears,  as  shown  in  Mrs.  Beach's  famous  Wolverhampton 
pens,  and  a  heavy  well-formed  carcase,  on  four  well- 
placed  legs — such  has  been  the  sort  of  sheep  in  which 
a  judge  delighted.  Last  year  at  Wolverhampton  this 
point  seemed  reached,  but  the  Shropshire  show  at 
Cardiff  still  showed  the  importance  of  steady  attention 
to  the  point  of  uniformity  of  type.  "The  want  of 
uniformity  was  more  observable  than  ever,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  two  sheep  of  the  same 
breed  to  be  so  little  alike  in  growth  and  character  as 
the  1st  and  2d  prize  shearlings."  How  completely 
this  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  distinct  type 
from  a  cross  !  That  it  can  be  done,  however,  was,  we 
think,     abundantly  proved    at   Wolverhampton    last 


(2).  That  pigs,  like  sheep  and  cattle,  do  not  pay  for 
their  food  in  flesh  alone,  but  the  profit  must  be  looked 
for  in  meat  and  manure.  (3).  That  when  pigs  had  a 
choice  of  diet,  they  preferred  nitrogenous  food  in  the 
earlier  stage,  but  became  more  attached  to  the  fari- 
naceous diet  as  they  progressed.  (4).  That  although 
bran  may  be  useful  in  small  quantities,  it  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  diet.  (5).  That  farinaceous  foods 
are  the  best,  subject  of  course  to  the  markets. 


SWINE. 
The  practical  facts  adduced  from  the  experl 
ments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  pig-feeding 
were  :— (1).  That  pigs  of  about  nine  months  old  con- 
sume from  29  to  30  lb.  of  fresh  corn  per  head  per 
week,  and  increase  in  weight  at  the  rate  of  from  184  to 
2J    lb.    per   every  100  lb.    of  such    food  consumed. 


"PINNOCK'S     CATECHISM    of  the 

ENGLISH  LAND  QUESTION." 

Cross-Examination  of  the  Mole. 

My  dear  Talpa, — You  have  been  burrowing  away 
in  the  land  at  a  great  rate  lately,  and  have  raised  a 
prodigious  mole-hill.  I  am  very  curious  to  see  what 
is  behind  it,  for  some  people,  you  know,  are  apt  to 
make  mole-hills  into  mountains.  Will  you  kindly 
answer  me  a  few  questions  by  way  of  cross-ex- 
amination? 

A.  I  suppose  I  must,  since  lawyers  say  cross- 
examination  is  the  test  of  truth. 

Q.  I  thought  entails  had  long  ago  been  abolished. 
Though  it  is  not  long  since  in  Scotland  land  could  be 
tied  up,  "so  long  as  trees  grow  and  waters  flow,"  yet 
in  England  it  is  centuries  since  such  powers  existed. 
Tell  me  is  this  so  or  not  ? 

A.  I  admit  this  is  so. 

Q.  What  is  it,  then,  you  complain  about  ? 
A.  Settlements  of  land,  to  be  sure  ! 

Q.  Settlements  !  But  if  you  only  mean  settlements 
you  should  not  talk  of  entails  in  the  sense  of  tying  up 
land  from  generation  to  generation.  To  talk  of  entails 
gives  a  colour  of  prejudice  not  altogether  honest, 
because  such  tying  up  of  land  has  been  very  justly 
objected  to,  and  has  been  abolished.  Settlements  are  a 
very  different  thing.  For  how  long  can  land  be 
settled  ? 

A.  Everybody  knows  that  Thellusson's  Act  pre- 
vented property  from  being  settled  longer  than  for  the 
life  of  some  person  or  persons  actually  living,  and  for 
21  years  after  their  death. 

Q.  That  is  very  different  from  an  entail,  as  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  does  not  seem 
long.  If  this  is  so,  what  can  you  mean  by  speaking  of 
a  conveyancer  drawing  a  settlement  with  unborn  limita- 
tions to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  ? 

A.  I  mean  where  a  son  is  going  to  be  married  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  and  settles  his  estate  on  his  un- 
born son,  that  is  a  settlement  on  the  third  generation  ; 
and  if  the  grandson  is  going  to  be  married  in  the  life- 
time of  his  grandfather,  and  settles  the  estate  on  his 
son,  that  would  be  the  fourth  generation. 

Q.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  you  have  often 
seen  a  conveyance  during  a  settlement  on  the  fourth 
generation,  for  though  no  doubt  it  does  happen,  it  is  very 
rare,  and  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  such  a  case  in 
my  life.  But  as  the  grandfather's  and  father's  lives  are 
both  running  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  grandson's, 
this  settlement  is  not  really  for  a  longer  time  than  if 
the  grandson  had  made  the  settlement  after  his  father's 
and  grandfather's  death.  It  is  within  the  principle  of 
Thellusson's  Act,  because  the  lives  are  all  running  out 
at  one  time.  This  is  again  an  unfair  way  of  stating 
your  case.  A  good  case  needs  no  such  ambiguous 
devices.     But  who  is  it  can  thus  settle  property  ? 

A.  Only  the  owner,  of  course.  No  one  else  has  the 
power  over  it. 

Q.  Then  he  may  sell  it,  or  spend  it  if  he  likes, 
instead  of  settling  it  ? 

A.   No  doubt  he  can  sell  all  the  right  he  has  in  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  therefore  more  particularly  why,  if  he 
may  sell  it  or  spend  it,  he  should  be  hindered  from 
settling  it  for  a  reasonable  time  ? 

A.  You  see  settlements  make  necessary  two  kinds  of 
owners — (1).  The  absolute  owner,  who  has  a  right  to 
the  present  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  to  the  reversion  ;  (2).  The  other  is  where  the 
property  is  already  in  settlement,  and  one  man  is 
owner  of  the  possession  and  enjoyment  for  his  life,  and 
another,  his  son  perhaps,  is  owner  of  the  reversion 
after  the  first  one's  death,  and  so  is  the  owner  only  of 
that  reversion.  He  may  even  not  be  full  owner  of  the 
reversion,  but  only,  if  he  survives,  the  tenant  for  life. 
I  would  not  permit  any  one  to  own  land  except  abso- 
lutely— I  would  not  allow  one  man  to  have  it  for  his 
life  and  another  to  own  the  reversion. 

Q.  That  seems  a  very  arbitrary  interference  which 
you  claim.  But  what  number  of  settlements  are  made 
by  absolute  owners,  as  compared  with  the  number 
made  by  owners  of  the  reversion  ? 

A.  I  suppose  19  out  of  every  20  settlements  are 
made  by  owners  of  tlte  reversion. 

Q.  These  owners  of  the  reversion  may  sell  their 
reversion,  or  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it ;  it  is  liable 
to  their  debts.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  they 
should  be  able  to  settle  it  on  their  children  during  their 
own  lives,  and  till  a  son  comes  of  age,  which  is  what 
the  21  years  means.  Does  anybody  force  them  to 
settle  the  estate  ? 

A.  No  one  can  lorce  a  man  to  settle  his  estate  ;  but 


his  father  being  tenant  for  life,  as  It  is  called,  i.e., 
being  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  his  life,  can 
influence  him  to  do  so  by  refusing  to  give  him  an 
allowance  out  of  it,  or  provide  for  an  intended  wife,  so 
long  as  he,  the  father,  lives,  unless  such  settlement  is 
made. 

Q.  That  is  a  sort  of  influence  very  seldom  used, 
surely,  adversely  to  the  reversioner  ? 

A.  I  admit  it  is  very  seldom  used.  Men  are 
ready  enough  to  settle,  and  have  other  motives  for 
doing  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  true  cause  of  most  settlements  the 
traditional  habits  and  views  of  the  class  of  owners  of 
property  ?  That  where  the  owner  in  reversion  of  such 
property  intends  to  marry,  though  he  might  before 
have  sold  his  reversion  to  the  Jews,  as  some  do,  or 
disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased,  he  is  expected  by  his  own 
family,  no  less  than  by  the  family  into  which  he  is 
about  to  marry,  to  settle  it  as  a  provision  for  his  intended 
wife  and  her  children  ? 

A.  I  am  afraid  such  inveterate  habits  of  our  country 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  The  British  parent  of 
marriageable  daughters  is  a  being  much  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  has  much  to  do  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Land  Laws.  Unfortunately,  he  really  wields  the  influ- 
ence of  his  attractive  daughters  as  well. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  further,  the  fact  that  in  far  the  most 
cases  a  man's  children,  on  whom  he  thus  settles  his 
estate,  come  of  age  during  his  lifetime,  and  then  become 
owners  of  the  reversion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  it 
as  they  please  in  conjunction  with  their  father,  the 
tenant  for  life  ? 

A.  No  doubt  most  men  live  to  see  their  children  of 
age. 

Q.  Then  in  all  these  cases,  which  you  admit  are  the 
most  frequent,  the  effect  of  each  settlement  is  only  that 
the  settlor  binds  his  own  hands  for  his  life,  that  the 
estate  shall  not  be  disposed  of  during  that  time.  If  he 
dies  prematurely,  his  children's  rights  are  further  pre- 
served during  their  minorities,  when  they  become 
absolute  owners  ? 

A.  That  is  so. — A  Mole-catcher. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


RENT— PROFITS—  WA  GES. 
By  Professor  Wrightson. 

Rent  may  be  fairly  defined  as  "surplus  profit." 
When  the  occupier  of  land  has  paid  all  expenses  of 
cultivation,  including  interest  upon  his  capital,  and 
remuneration  for  his  own  trouble  and  risk,  he  hands 
over  the  remainder,  or  surplus  profit,  to  his  landlord. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  long  as  the  average  rate 
of  profit  is  obtained,  improvements  in  cultivation  and 
economical  processes  introduced  into  agriculture  will 
tend  to  raise  rents;  On  the  other  hand,  any  increase 
in  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  such  as  labour,  for 
instance,  must  tend  to  diminish  rent. 

The  poorest  laud  under  cultivation  barely  returns 
sufficient  produce  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
The  occupier  can  live — he  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  reward  for  his  industry — 
but  the  land  can  do  no  more,  and  the  rent  will  be  a 
mere  acknowledgment.  Land  of  better  quality  will  not 
only  yield  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer,  but  over  and  above  this  there  will  be  a  surplus. 
This  surplus  is  the  rent  which  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  it  it  is  approximately  what  he  will  pay. 

Such  a  statement  as  the  foregoing  of  the  true 
nature  of  rent  will  enable  the  reader  to  at  once 
appreciate  the  truth  of  Ricardo's  celebrated  theory 
of  rent,  as  stated  by  Professor  Fawcett : — "  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  land  of  each  country  varies 
so  greatly  in  productiveness  that  there  always  exists 
some  land  which  is  either  so  barren  or  so  disadvan- 
tageous^ situated  that  it  is  just  on  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  and  can  only  pay  a  nominal  rent.  Land 
which  is  more  productive  will  pay  a  rent,  and  such  rent 
must  represent  the  difference  in  the  value  between  this 
better  land  and  that  land  which  is  so  barren  that  it  can 
only  pay  a  nominal  rent."  But  this  value  is  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  in  the  nett  produce  (i.e.,  pro- 
duce after  all  expenses  have  been  deducted)  obtained 
from  the  two  lands  in  question,  and  hence  the  rent  of 
any  particular  land  may  be  estimated  as  the  difference 
between  the  amount  which  it  produces  and  the  amount 
of  produce  raised  from  the  worst  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Let  us  now  turn  from  the  abstract  deductions  of 
the  philosopher  to  the  practical  methods  recommended 
by  Bayldon  in  his  well-known  Rents  and  Tillages  : — 
"The  mode  of  ascertaining  rent  usually  adopted  is  to 
select  one  acre  of  the  average  arable  land,  and  to  value 
the  labour,  expenses,  and  produce  through  a  four  years' 
course  of  husbandry  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  and 
Wheat,  and  after  taking  an  average  of  the  profit  (nett 
produce)  to  deduct  10  per  cent,  for  interest  on  the 
capital  afloat,  to  allot  the  remainder  as  rent "  (p.  85, 
8th  edition).  Rent,  therefore,  is  clearly  shown  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  cultivation  paid  to 
the  landlord,  and  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  interest  upon  money  invested  in  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land.  We  make  this  remark  because 
rents  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  low  when  they  repre- 
sent a  low  interest,  say  from  2  to  3  per  cent.,  upon 
the  money  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  land.     The 
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foregoing  considerations  will  show  that  land  may  only 
be  paying  I  per  cent,  upon  its  purchase-money,  and 
yet  be  highly  rented.  Rent  is  regulated  by  the  relation 
which  exists  between  produce  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  price  paid  for  land  in  the  market  is  regu- 
lated not  only  by  its  agricultural  but  by  its  prospective 
value,  and  still  more  by  the  pleasure  which  the  sense 
of  its  ownership  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many  persons. 

Profits.—  Bearing  in  mind  that  rent  is  surplus  profit, 
let  us,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  profit  that  the  farmer  will  consider  to  be 
satisfactory.  We  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  profits  of 
farming  were  disproportionately  high  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  businesses,  competition  would  very 
soon  raise  the  rents  and  reduce  such  excessive  profits. 
Also  that  if  farming  were  carried  on  for  many  years  at 
a  loss,  farmers  would  be  less  anxious  to  hire  land, 
fewer  young  men  would  embark  in  the  farming  business, 
rents  would  fall,  and  once  more  allow  the  larmer  to 
obtain  a  fair  average  profit.  Farming  is  generally 
allowed  to  yield  a  smaller  nett  profit  than  that  of  most 
other  businesses.  This  is  what  might  be  reasonably 
expected  when  we  remember  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  pleasurable  occupation.  The  farmer  who,  in  spite  of 
great  skill  and  untiring  industry,  finds  it  difficult  to 
reimburse  himself,  is  sorely  hampered  by  those  who 
with  ampler  means  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground.  The  pleasures  of  rural  life  tempt  the 
retired  tradesman  and  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  to 
"take  to  farming  "from  motives  altogether  different 
from  the  hard-working  and  needy  man  who  hopes  to 
live  thereby. 

Hence  a  competition  which  is  scarcely  of  a  business 
character  is  introduced,  rents  are  raised,  and  farming 
profits  are  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  It  may  thus  be 
fairly  stated  that  farming,  since  it  offers  a  pleasant  and 
independent  life,  holds  out  but  slender  inducements  to 
the  man  who  with  a  small  capital  wishes  to  invest  it  in 
a  profitable  business. 

The  fact  that  farming  is  an  attractive  occupation  to 
the  retired  and  the  wealthy  Englishman,  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  estimating  its  commercial 
value  as  a  business.  Since,  however,  rent  and  nett  or 
farmer's  profits  together  represent  the  gross  profits  of 
cultivation,  we  shall  first  ascertain  the  amount  of  such 
gross  profits,  and  afterwards  discuss  the  proportion  in 
which  they  should  be  divided  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  no  such 
equable  division  is  arranged  when  rents  are  imposed, 
and  that  rents  are  in  this  country  fixed  by  competition. 

We  shall  take  as  an  example  an  acre  of  land  of 
average  fertility  and  tenacity,  farmed  upon  the  ordinary 
four-course  rotation,  and  attempt  to  draw  up  a  fair 
statement,  both  as  regards  produce  and  expenses. 
The  rotation  commences  with  a  root  crop,  the  expenses 
of  which  have  been  estimated  in  detail  at  £$  Ss.  Jd. 
per  acre. 

Fifteen  tons  per  acre  will  fairly  represent  the 
produce,  the  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  'js.  per 
ton.*  The  feeding  value  of  a  crop  of  Swedes  may 
therefore  be  fairly  taken  in  this  case,  as  represented  by 
15  tons  at  Js.,  equal  to  £$  $s. 

Barley  follows  roots,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
have  been  estimated  at  £2  gs.  yd.  Taking  40  bush,  as 
a  fair  crop,  and  computing  this  into  money  value  by 
the  average  price,  from  1855  to  1870  inclusive,  namely 
361.  yd.  per  qr.,  we  have  an  average  annual  value  of 
£9  2s.  1  id.  per  acre. 

The  yield  and  value  of  the  Clover  crop  is  less  easy 
to  estimate.  Not  only  is  it  very  variable,  but  its  feeding 
value  is  also  liable  to  much  variation.  If  according  to 
a  popular  estimate  we  allow  the  aftermath  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  haymaking,  and  estimate  the  crop  at  1  ton 
30  cwt  per  acre,  we  shall  have  at  £4  per  ton  an  acre- 
able  value  of  £6.  To  set  against  this  we  have  i6j.  as 
the  cost  of  seed  and  sowing. 

The  expenses  of  raising  a  crop  of  Wheat  after  lea 
may  be  estimated  at  about  £5  10s.  per  acre.  Mr. 
Morton  values  the  whole  labour  as  costing  £2  31.  6d. 
per  acre,  to  which  we  may  add  seed  12s.  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  from  20s.  to  24J.  per  acre,  making  in  all 
£$  1 5 j.  6d.  to  £3  19s.  6d.  Taking  £3  15s.  6d.  as  a 
reasonable  figure,  we  credit  our  acre  with  the  average 
yield  of  the  country  at  an  average  price,  namely 
30  bush,  at  $2s.  2d.  per  qr.  (average  for  16  years,  from 
185610  1S71),  or  6s.  6\d.  per  bush.,  equal  to  £9  $s.  j\d. 

To  the  expenses  of  cultivation  must  be  added 
interest  on  capital,  risk,  and  remuneration  for  the 
farmer's  labour.  The  first  must  be  reckoned  as  5 
per  cent,  upon  ,£10,  the  amount  of  capital  required 
per  acre.  Risk  may  be  fairly  taken  as  amounting  to 
15  per  cent,  on  the  same  sum;  and  the  farmer  may 
fairly  consider  his  time  as  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the 
bailiff,    whom   he   might  employ   to   take  his   place. 


*  A  ton  of  roots  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  production 
of  141b.,  or  1  stone  of  beef.  The  average  price  per  lb.  for  beef 
in  Leadenhall  Market  (by  the  carcase),  taking  the  last  six  years, 
ending  December,  1871,  has  been  under  6d.  per  lb.,  and  although 
average  prices  are    now  probably  slightly    over    this    (beef  is 

Suoted  at  3-r.  to  %t.  per  8  lb.,  October  3),  we  may  take  64.  as 
K  basis  of  calculation.  A  ton  of  roots  thus  equals  js.  Mr. 
Morton  estimates  150  lb.  of  roots  as  about  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  1  lb.  of  beef,  a  fact  which  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

150  lb.  of  roots    ..         ..  =     os.  cVr". 

And  1  ton  a     7    5  J 

The  value  of  the  keep  of  one  sheep  for  one  week  on  roots  may 
be  put  at  5j«f.  to  6d.,  and  from  20  to  25  lb.  of  roots,  or  140  to 
175  lb.  per  week,  will  be  consumed.  Therefore  this  weight  of 
roots  may  be  valued  at  from  $±d.  to  6d. 


Supposing  the  farm  to  be  500  acres  in  extent,  such  a 
man's  wage  might  be  fairly  placed  at  ^70  per  annum, 
or  2s.  g\d.  per  acre. 

Tithe  and  taxes  must  also  be  added,  and  we  should 
then  have  a  complete  list  of  the  farmer's  expenses, 
including  his  own  profit  and  interest  upon  capital. 
The  balance  between  this  sum  and  the  gross  produce 
would  then  represent  what  he  could  afford  to  pay  as 
rent.  Gathering  the  figures  above  given  into  a  debtor 
and  creditor  account,  we  have  the  following  : — 
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Total  expenses 


5  19    2* 


Amount  per  acre  which  may  be  considered  as  rent    . .    £  1     9     2 

Wages. — The  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers 
are  no  doubt  low,  but  the  farmer's  profit  is  low  also. 
Both  farmer  and  labourer  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
rural  life,  and  an  employment  which  of  itself  brings 
health.  The  present  movement  among  agricultural 
labourers  will  probably  end  in  a  general  rise  of  wages, 
and  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  go  their  position  will 
be  improved  and  rendered  tolerable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  beside  money  wants,  and  the  labourer 
cannot  be  expected  to  rise  socially  and  morally  till  his 
dwelling  is  improved.  The  "  Commission's  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  rural  labourers  by 
Dr.  Hunter  (1S64),  and  the  "employment  of  women 
and  children  in  agriculture"  (1S67),  revealed  the 
fearful  condition  of  the  cottage  accommodation  over  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country.  In  the  latter  Commission 
Dr.  Fraser  (now  the  Bishop  of  Manchester)  after  examin- 
ing 300  parishes  states  that  he  can  only  remember  two — 
Donnington,  in  Sussex,  and  Down  Ampney  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  the  cottage  provision  appeared  to  be 
both  admirable  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 
"The  majority  of  the  cottages  that  exist  in  rural 
parishes,"  writes  Bishop  Fraser,  "are  deficient  in 
almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home 
for  a  Christian  family  in  a  civilised  community. 
They  are  deficient  in  bedroom  accommodation,  very 
few  having  three  chambers,  and  in  some  parishes  the 
larger  proportion  only  one ;  they  are  deficient  in 
drainage  and  sanatory  arrangements  ;  they  are  imper- 
fectly supplied  with  water;  such  conveniences  as  they 
have  are  often  so  situated  as  to  become  nuisances  ; 
they  are  full  enough  of  draughts  to  generate  any 
amount  of  rheumatism  ;  and  in  many  instances  are 
lamentably  dilapidated  and  out  of  repair."  The  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail  have  no  doubt  done  their 
part  in  preventing  the  necessary  outlay  which  a  free 
owner  would  have  expended,  and  the  insecurity  of 
tenure  of  the  occupier  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
build  cottages  for  his  labourers.  Neither  can  the 
labourer  himself  be  freed  from  blame  in  continuing  to 
be  satisfied  with  such  wretched  accommodation. 
Allotments  of  land  to  each  cottage  is  another  excellent 
means  of  mitigating  the  hard  lot  of  the  rural  labourer. 
With  15&  a  week,  a  good  cottage,  and  an  allotment, 
the  agricultural  labourer  would  compare  favourably 
with  his  brother  toiler,  who  has  to  find  lodging  in  the 
most  densely  populated  and  most  unhealthy  parts  of 
our  towns. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

His  oppressed  state  is  the  great  topic  of  the  day. 
The  President  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union 
movement,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  speaks  frequently  on  the 
subject,  and  attracts  large  audiences.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  this  movement,  if  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner,  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. Anything  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
agricultural  labourer  a  better  man,  and  prevent  him 
from  falling  on  the  poor-rates,  must  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large.  One  of  the 
objects  of  Mr.  Arch  is  to  obtain' for  the  agricultural 
labourer  a  higher  rate  of  wage  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  provide  for  himself  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
The  question  is,  how  is  this  highly  to  be  desired  state 
of  things  to  be  arrived  at  ?  Employers  of  labour  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  paid  men  that 
are  the  most  careful  and  frugal.  How  often  we  find 
thatchers  and  haybinders,  men  earning  their  31.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  a  day,  regularly  (wet  or  fine)  without  a  shilling 
to  bless  themselves  with  if  they  fall  ill.  Even  artisans 
earning  from  25*.  to  45^.  a  week  are  frequently 
more  hard  up  for  a  sixpence  than  many  agricultural 
labourers  whose  wages  are  13*.  a  week.  Cast 
your  eyes  down  a  County  Court  list  in  a  county 
paper,  and  you  will  find  the  agricultural  laboure 
seldom  appearing  as  a  debtor,  compared  to  his 
more  highly  paid  brother,  the  artisan.  Visit  the 
homes  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  artisan,  and 
you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  more  comfort,  better  furniture, 


and  more  cleanliness  in  the  labourer's  than  in  the 
artisan's.  Watch  the  pawnbrokers'  shops  and  you 
will  seem  them  patronised  far  more  by  the  artisan's 
wife  and  children  than  by  the  agricultural  labourer's. 
During  last  harvest  very  large  prices  were  given  for 
reaping  Wheat,  owing  to  the  lodged  state  of  the  crops. 
Labourers  earned  Js.  a  day  easily,  many  earned  more. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  in  many  parishes  of 
persons  well  able  to  give  me  the  information,  and  the 
general  report  was  that  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
labourers  were  none  the  better  for  the  extra  sums  they 
were  receiving  for  their  work  ;  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it  being  spent  in  beer.  Of  course  there  were 
honourable  exceptions  to  this  lamentable  state  of 
things.  I  know  instances  of  men  earning  high  wages 
who  give  their  wives  about  12s.  a  week  for  house- 
keeping, and  spend  the  rest  on  themselves.  Now,  as 
long  as  the  man  who  is  paid  weekly  wages  does  not 
apply  under  any  circumstances  to  ratepayers  to  keep 
him  when  he  is  old,  worn-out,  or  sick,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  challenge  his  expenditure  ;  but  if  the  man  who 
has  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  himself  in  a  benefit 
club  neglects  to  do  so,  then  those  who  have  to  pay  to- 
wards maintaining  him  have  every  right  to  expostulate. 

It  must  be  palpable,  then,  that  the  mere  fact  of  pay- 
ing a  man  high  wages  does  not  insure  his  providing  for 
himself  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Some  few  men 
undoubtedly  do,  but  the  greater  proportion  do  not. 
Now  if  Mr.  Arch  and  others  connected  with  this  agri- 
cultural labourers'  union  movement  can  induce  the  men 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  into  his  exchequer,  in 
order  to  form  a  properly  regulated  benefit  club  for 
them  in  sickness  and  old  age,  he  and  they  will  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
wages  will  rise  very  considerably  when  this  is  done. 
Farmers  will  be  only  too  glad  to  employ  a  union  man, 
who  can  show  by  his  card  of  membership  that  he  is  pay- 
ing towards  keeping  himself  off  the  poor  rate.  Under 
present  circumstances,  if  an'employer  gives  the  outside 
commercial  value  of  a  man's  labour,  he  has  no  security 
that  he  may  not  soon  have  to  assist  keeping  this  highly 
paid  man  out  of  the  poor  rate.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  a  man  should  be  paid  the  very  outside  farthing 
that  his  labour  is  worth,  and  that  he  should  be  sup- 
ported afterwards  because  he  has  not  been  provident. 

Take  a  case  of  two  artisans,  F.  and  D.  They  botli 
work  in  the  same  shop  ;  are  paid  the  same  rate  of 
wage.  F.  is  a  frugal  man,  saves  all  he  can,  in  order 
that  he  may  provide  for  himself  in  old  age.  He  per- 
haps buys  a  house  to  live  in  after  some  years  of  hard 
work  and  frugality ;  but  D.  is  not  disposed  to  be 
frugal  ;  he  prefers  spending  his  spare  money  in  drink. 
After  a  time  he  falls  ill,  and  cannot  support  himself 
without  aid  from  the  poor-rates.  F.,  who  has  had  no 
better  chances  in  life  than  D. ,  has  to  help  keep  his  im- 
provident fellow- artisan.  This  is  a  great  hardship, 
and  ought  to  be  prevented.  I  believe  it  could  be  pre- 
vented if  Parliament  enacted  that  all  employers  of 
labour  should  deduct  a  sum  to  be  agreed  upon  from 
each  man's  weekly  wages,  to  be  paid  to  either  a 
county  or  State  benefit  club.  Such  a  plan  works  very 
well  in  large  works  at  Wolverton  under  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  where  every 
man  has  to  submit  to  a  certain  sum  being  deducted 
from  his  weekly  wages  towards  paying  into  what  they 
term  "  The  Yard  Club."  From  this  a  man  gets  a  cer- 
tain sum  weekly  when  ill ;  I  believe  the  sum  is  half 
his  usual  wages.  It  will  matter  little  whether  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  pays  his  weekly  contribution  to  the 
present  union  movement,  or  to  a  county  or  State 
benefit  club,  provided  he  pays  to  one  or  the  other. 
All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  club  shall 
be  constructed  on  a  sound  basis,  which  I  fear  is  not 
the  case  generally  with  public-house  clubs.  Let 
the  labourers  show  that  they  are  desirous  of  providing 
for  themselves,  and  not  coming  on  to  the  poor-rates,  as 
paupers,  when  ill,  and  wages  will  rise  very  considerably 
at  once.  All  men  will  not  be  paid  alike,  and  they 
should  not  be  paid  alike.  The  best  men  should  be 
encouraged,  and  those  who  are  not  as  capable  as  the 
others  must  be  content  to  take  less  wages  ;  otherwise  a 
man  may  as  well  be  a  bungling  idle  labourer  as  a  good 
one.  I  feel  sure  that  all  the  men  have  to  do  is  to 
reform  themselves,  and  then  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  low  wages.  But  there  will  always  be 
waifs  and  strays — idle,  dissolute  fellows,  that  do  not 
care  to  work,  and  who  spend  at  the  ale-house  all  the 
money  they  earn  ;  for  these,  when  in  sickness  or  old 
age,  there  can  be  no  other  relief  but  in  the  union  work- 
house.    With  high  wages  all  out  relief  must  cease. 

If  Mr.  Arch's  movement  will  bring  about  this 
reform,  I  for  one  shall  wish  him  "God  speed." 
A  Bucks  Farmer. 


gome  Coritspaiiimttt. 

Hay  from  Italian  Rye-grass. — Mr.  Dickenson 
has  fallen  into  a  curious  error  as  to  the  loss  of  weight 
in  converting  grass  into  hay.  Four  tons  of  ordinary 
meadow  grass,  ripe  for  cutting,  and  comparatively 
devoid  of  sap,  are  required  to  produce  I  ton  of 
chemically  dry  hay — or,  say  34  tons  of  meadow  grass 
to  produce  I  ton  of  ordinary  air-dried  hay.  So  that 
your  suggestion  of  5  tons  of  rapidly-grown  Italian  Rye- 
grass as  being  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  hay  is 
probably  within  the  mark;  very  likely  5 5  would  be 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  100  tons  of  green 
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Italian  Rye-grass  per  acre  to  be  not  only  attainable  by 
an  "extraordinary  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances," but  to  be  attainable  as  an  average  with  proper 
care  and  management.  As  it  happens,  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  give  Italian  Rye-grass  a  fair  chance, 
yet  I  have  cut  as  much  as  80  tons  off  I  acre  of  land 
within  12  months.  This  autumn,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  been  able  to  get  my  other  crops  into  proper  rota- 
tion as  to  time  to  enable  me  to  get  Italian  Rye-grass 
sown  at  the  right  period,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
produce  100  tons  to  the  acre  next  year  on  my  Romford 
sewage  farm.  Of  course,  the  exact  weight  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  season,  but  I  believe  it  will  not  vary 
more  than  from  90  to  1 10  tons.  Taking  100  as  the 
mean,  what  would  this  be  in  hay  at  even  54  tons  to  1  ? 
— upwards  of  18  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  But  to  take 
only  the  80  tons  that  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
actually  cut,  this  would  be  equal  at  54  to  I  to  upwards 
of  144  tons  of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  this  not  coarse,  nasty, 
fibrous  stuff,  but  soft,  sweet,  delicate  hay  of  the  best 
quality,  and  full  of  sugar.  Can  18  tons  of  hay,  or  even 
144,  be  produced  in  this  climate  from  1  acre  of  land  in 
one  season  by  any  other  known  system  of  farming  ? 
Did  any  farmer,  both  sober  and  in  his  right  mind,  ever 
venture  even  to  talk  of  such  weights  ?  If  not,  and 
even  if  sewage  rightly  applied  could  do  nothing  else, 
is  not  this  an  amazing  fact  ?  Is  there  any  other  known 
means  of  increasing  the  home  supplies  of  agricultural 
produce  to  such  an  extent,  and  on  such  a  scale  ? 
In  a  paper  which  I  read  to  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
in  November,  1S69,  I  made  a  calculation  that  the 
sewage  now  wasted  in  England,  expressed  in  the 
additional  quarters  of  Wheat  that  it  would  produce  if 
applied  to  the  land,  and  then  converted  into  loaves  of 
bread,  would  every  year  suffice  to  feed,  entirely,  a 
population  of  5,547,945  persons.  But  I  only  estimated 
I  qr.  of  Wheat  as  capable  of  being  made  into 
108  quartern  loaves  of  bread,  and  I  have  been  since 
assured  that  this  is  much  under  the  mark.  (Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
how  many  quartern  loaves  there  are  in  a  quarter  of 
Wheat.)  Moreover,  I  took  no  credit  for  the  bran. 
Then  I  went  on  to  ask,  "Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
any  other  event,  or  work,  or  reform,  or  legislation  that 
would  permanently  feed  a  population  of  5,547,945  in 
this  crowded,  inexpansive  country  ? "  And  I  ask 
the  same  question  now  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Farmers' 
Club.  The  report  to  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  the  Committee  on  Sewage, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  will 
I  venture  to  think,  be  found,  as  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C., 
said,  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  reports  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Association,  and  carries  the  science  of 
utilisation  of  sewage  to  a  point  never  before  reached. 
But  it  is  of  course  dry  science,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be 
intelligible  to  the  majority  of  farmers.  Would  it  not 
be  well,  therefore,  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
to  imitate,  from  a  more  practical  point  of  view,  the 
labours  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association  ? 
Might  they  not,  for  instance,  check  the  weights  of 
Italian  Rye-grass  which  I  produce  next  year?  No  one 
knows  better  than  yourself  the  waste  at  present  going 
on  all  over  the  country.  No  one  knows  better  the 
disease  and  poverty  engendered  thereby.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  that  "man"  is  the  only  kind  of 
live  stock  whose  manure  is  systematically  wasted  in 
this  country.  If  there  is  any  serious  possibility  of 
this  manure  being  so  utilised  as  to  produce  1 8 
tons  of  hay,  or  their  equivalent,  per  acre,  instead 
of  being  employed,  as  at  present,  to  poison  fish 
and  pollute  drinking  water,  is  the  subject  not  well 
worth  both  the  attention  and  the  money  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society?  Is  any  other  subject  as  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Society?  Is  there  not  in 
sewage  farming  a  new  and  wide  field  opened  to 
scientific  farmers  with  capital,  and  do  they  not  require 
to  be  educated  for  it,  to  receive  encouragement,  and 
to  acquire  confidence  ?  Who  can  impart  this  educa- 
tion, encouragement,  and  confidence  so  well  as  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society?  Mr.  Dickenson  and  I 
both,  with  similar  though  different  means,  make,  not 
two  blades  but  half  a  dozen  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one,  or  perhaps  none,  grew  before.  We  are 
both,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  visionary 
enthusiasts.  Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Dickenson,  I  have  accordingly  a  natural 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  him  as  being  a  "  fool  "  like 
myself  j  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  he 
will  come  and  see  my  Italian  Rye-grass  next  year. 
IK  Hope,  Parsloes,  Christmas  Dav,  1872. 

Gas  for  Farm  Buildings.— Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  their  practical  experience  as  to 
the  making  of  gas  on  private  properties,  such  as  the 
supply  of  a  mansion,  farm  buildings,  &c,  in  all  160 
lights?  I  have  a  gaswork  on  the  property,  which  has 
been  in  existence  some  25  years,  but  as  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  quantity  nor  quality  of  the  gas  obtained 
from  the  coals  consumed,  I  contemplate  making  a 
change  in  the  present  arrangement.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  of 
late  years  in  the  generating  of  gas,  how  many  and  what 
sized  retorts  will  be  required  to  give  me  a  liberal 
supply?  What  description  or  make  is  considered  the 
best  ?  The  gas  being  used  on  the  estate,  what  advan- 
tage can  be  claimed  for  using  a  meter  ?    Coals  can  be 


got  from  almost  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
what  quantity  of  gas  can  be  obtained  to  the  ton  from 
any  particular  kind  ?  Is  there  any  handbook  treating 
of  gas  and  gas  making  in  print  ?  Any  information  that 
may  assist  me  in  erecting  gasworks  that  will  prove 
satisfactory  will  greatly  oblige,  Inquirer. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  have  taken  great  pains 
for  many  years  to  grow  the  Potato  as  near  as  possible 
to  perfection  ;  but  the  seasons,  and  notably  the  pre- 
sent, will  cause  "  the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
men  to  gang  agley."  There  was  not  a  vestige  of 
the  disease  in  this  neighbourhood  in  remarkably  dry 
years  — 1868,  1S69,  and  1870,  while  in  1S71  its 
ravages  were  seen  only  to  a  small  extent  ;  but  this  year 
the  enemy  has  destroyed  thousands  of  tons  of  appa 
rently  the  largest  and  best  of  the  crop.  The  variety 
known  as  the  Scotch  Regent  has  always  paid  me  best 
until  last  year,  when  I  planted  half  an  acre  with  Pater- 
son's  Victoria  Seedlings,  which  produced  a  magnificent 
crop  without  a  single  bad  tuber,  and  scarcely  any 
small  ones  ;  7  acres  of  Regents  in  the  same  fields  were 
partially  diseased.  This  year  I  planted  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  half  acre,  and  again  with  satisfactory 
results,  there  being  very  few  indeed  affected  ;  while 
the  Regents  alongside  of  them,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  had  at  least 
60  per  cent.  bad.  The  Victorias  had  exceedingly 
large  and  strong  tops,  and  were  fresh  and  green 
six  weeks  after  the  others  were  black,  which, 
by  the  way,  confirms  the  views  on  the  subject  of  your 
redoubtable  correspondent  at  Wix  Vicarage,  who  a 
few  months  ago  so  lustily  denounced  the  folly  of  all 
who  differed  from  him  on  the  pickling  of  seed  Wheat  : 
he  informed  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  that 
Potatos  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  suited  him  best. 
The  Victoria  is  not  only  a  very  large  cropper,  but  is 
also  a  delicious  table  esculent,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  judges  of  quality,  both  of  the  Potato  and 
of  things  in  general,  and  who  is  now  industriously 
engaged  at  my  elbow,  says  it  is  the  best  Potato  she 
ever  cooked.  Another  variety  which  I  have  grown 
successfully  for  four  years  is  the  Gosforth  Seedling,  a 
fine  level,  oval-shaped  red  Potato,  and  for  spring  use 
it  cannot  he  excelled.  Its  haulms  grow  to  from  3  to 
3^  feet  high,  and  branch  out  like  little  trees  ;  they  also 
were  this  year  healthy  and  green  several  weeks  aftei 
some  other  kinds  were  black,  and  have  scarcely  any 
disease  among  them.  I  have  also  tried  the  Bovinia, 
which  has  grown  about  12  tons  per  acre,  but  much 
diseased.  The  last  I  will  mention  is  the  much  lauded, 
but,  without  exception,  the  most  disappointing  Potato 
I  ever  grew — the  Red-skin  Flourball.  Your  corre- 
spondent, "R.  P.  F.,"atp.  1693,  1872,  asks  if  any  of 
your  readers  will  state  their  experience  of  it  as  to 
quality ;  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  sooner  it  is  re- 
named the  better.  I  have  grown  it  on  fine,  dry,  partially 
sandy  soil,  and  while  three  other  kinds  in  the  same 
field,  and  treated  exactly  alike,  were  dry  and  mealy, 
and  every  way  satisfactory,  the  Flourball  (save  the 
mark  !)  was  as  sad  and  watery  as  a  Turnip,  and  not 
half  so  palatable.  Even  granting  that  it  resists  the 
disease,  and  is  a  large  cropper  (and  I  fear  the  latter 
characteristic  has  been  much  over-stated),  cui  bono  ? — 
what  advantage  is  there  in  growing  it  if  the  produce  is 
only  fit  for  cattle?  The  above  were  all  grown  on  land 
broken  up  after  lying  two  years  in  Clover,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  preparation  for  them.  I  was  offered 
£-20  per  acre  for  my  Victoria  seedings  ;  the  Red-skins 
— fortunately,  I  had  very  few  of  them — were  valued  at 
about  half  that  price.  Comment  is  needless.  Joseph  J . 
Spraggou,  Hastings  Hill,  Sunderland. 

The  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture. — 
The  able  article  which  recently  appeared  in  your 
columns,  referring  to  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Chamber,  contains  so  much  evidence  of  a  generous 
recognition  of  the  labours  of  the  Chamber  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
reply  to  your  criticisms  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  too  thin-skinned.  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  feeling  sensible  of,  and  desirous  of  warmly 
acknowledging,  that  recognition,  and  admitting  the 
perfectly  fair  and  friendly  tone  of  the  criticism,  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out  that  in  some 
respects  you  appear  to  have  misapprehended  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  regards  the  Cirencester  Chamber.  You 
say  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  in  general,  and  of  the 
Cirencester  Chamber  in  particular,  that  they  "do  not 
(airly  represent  the  agricultural  interest,"  that  "they 
are  too  exclusively  a  representation  of  landlords 
and  their  friends,"  and  that  in  this  sense  they 
"stand  lopsided  before  the  country."  My  observa- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture generally  had  certainly  led  me  to  exactly 
the  opposite  conclusion,  but  it  would  not  become  me  to 
attempt  the  discussion  of  the  general  question.  I  appeal 
only  to  your  courtesy  to  be  allowed  to  state  the  follow- 
ing facts  as  regards  the  Cirencester  Chamber  : — 1.  This 
Chamber  had  its  origin  i  1  a  Farmers'  Club  established 
many  years  ago,  and  botli  originally  and  on  the  occasion 
of  its  establishment  in  its  present  shape,  it  was  by 
tenant-farmers  almost  exclusively  that  it  was  set  on  foot. 
2.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  bond  fide  tenant- 
farmers.  3.  Out  of  the  seven  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Chamber  on  its  present  footing  the  chair  has  been 


Royal  Agricultural  College,  once  by  the  able  and 
public-spirited  rector  of  a  rural  parish  in  our  district,  and 
one  year  only  by  a  landowner,  Sir  Michael  HicksBeach, 
who  on  all  occasions  proves  himself  to  be  conspicu- 
ously not  merely  a  representative  of  "landlord's,"  but 
of  the  "agricultural  interest."  4.  The  resolutions  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Chamber,  on  those  questions 
as  to  which  the  interests  of  landlords  and  of  tenants 
have  been  represented  (as  I  think  improperly)  as  con- 
flicting— I  allude  to  the  game  question  and  to  the 
question  of  security  for  tenant's  capital — have  certainly 
not  been  open  to  the  charge  of  unduly  favouring  the 
landord's  interests.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mode 
in  which  numerous  other  subjects  have  been  treated  by 
the  Chamber.  Indeed  so  obvious  has  this  been,  that 
within  my  own  knowledge  landowners  have  hesitated 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  Chamber  from  a  feeling 
that  the  tenant's  interests  received  from  it  undue  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  was  this  knowledge  which  led  me  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  recent 
annual  dinner  to  refer  to  the  identity  of  interest  which 

I  still  venture  to  think  does  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  without  however  intending  for  one  moment  to 
say  a  word  in  opposition  to  those  amendments  in  the 
law  to  the  promotion  of  which  the  Chamber  had 
already  pledged  itself,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
security  for  tenant's  capital.  Robert  Etlett,  Pfonorary 
Secretary,  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
January  6. 

Cows  Killed  from  Eating  Yew.  —  Messrs. 
Robinson,  of  Church  Farm,  Prestbury,  near  Chelten- 
ham, have  lost  five  heifers  from  eating  green  Yew. 
They  were  in  ordinary  health  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  ult. ,  when  driven  to  a  temporary  change  of  pasture, 
where  they  remained  two  hours,  and  during  this  time 
seven  barren  heifers  ate  the  green  leaves  of  the  Yew. 
Subsequently  it  was  remarked  that  the  animals  were 
taking  more  water  than  usual,  their  thirst  being  insati- 
able, and  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  blown  or 
swollen,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  any 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  On  the  following  morning 
two  were  found  dead,  and   three   others  died   before 

I I  o'clock,  presenting,  before  death,  all  the  appearance 
of  paralysis.  The  other  two  heifers  affected  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  have 
recovered.  It  is  a  false  notion  which  prevails  in  some 
districts  that  only  the  brown,  dead  leaves  of  Yew  are 
poisonous,  while  the  green  may  be  eaten  with  com- 
parative safety.  Will  any  of  your  veterinary  friends 
suggest  the  best  treatment  for  Yew  poisoning  in  the 
early  and  later  stages  ?  Cheltonia. 

Mr.  Edward  Bowly's  Speech  at  Cirencester. 
— I  should  not  occupy  your  valuable  columns  with  any 
remarks  on  the  allusions,  in  your  leader  of  last  week 
(see  p.  1725,  1S72),  to  what  I  said  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cirencester,  had  your  reporter 
given  all  I  said.  It  is  true  that  I  said  I  was  proud  of  my 
connection  with  the  Bathurst  family  for  nearly  40  years 
without  a  scrap  of  agreement,  during  which  time 
we  have  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  difference  of  any 
sort,  and  I  remarked  that  where  such  cases  of  high 
feeling  existed  they  beat  all  the  parchments  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  added  (and  which  you  have  omitted), 
I  by  no  means  recommended  such  a  state  of  things  for 
general  adoption,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  stand  by 
what  I  said,  that  we  have  at  present  materials  for 
ensuring  the  most  satisfactory  agreements  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  if  the  latter  will  insist  on  them. 
I  know  a  great  many  tenants  farming  successfully  and 
contentedly  under  such  circumstances.  I  confess  I  am 
rather  jealous  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  particularly 
as  I  seldom  meet  two  people  who  agree  as  to  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  be  done.  I  think  Parliament  may 
do  much  for  the  agricultural  interest  in  equalising  local 
rates,  and  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign 
diseases  amongst  our  flocks  and  herds,  by  which  the 
country  has  lost  so  many  millions ;  but  I  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  benefit  of  any  interference  in  the 
business  contracts  between  man  and  man,  which  neces- 
sarily must  take  place  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  advantages  to  either  side  must  be 
regulated  by  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand.  You 
congratulate  us  on  being  so  near  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  but  you  omit  to  state  that  that  institution  is 
the  offspring  of  the  old  Cirencester  Farmers'  Club 
(now  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture),  and  I  most  entirely 
approve  of  Professor  Wrightson's  instructing  the 
students  not  to  take  farms  except  under  security  for 
their  capital,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  able  practically 
to  carry  out  his  principles.  Edward  Bozoly,  Siddington, 
Cirencester,  fan.  2. 

Permanent  Grass.— If  "  Rhoda  Bux"  will  sow 
the  following  grass  seeds  on  the  land  described  by  him 
for  permanent  pasture,  with  6  pecks  of  Barley,  per  acre, 
I  will  warrant  him  success,  if  the  seeds  are  tnte  to 
name  and  properly  applied.  Quantity  of  seeds  per 
acre  :— 1  lb.  Alopecurus  pratensis;  1  lb.  Anthoxanthus 
odoratum  ;  2  lb.  Dactylis  glomerata  ;  4  lb.  Festuca 
duriuscula ;  2  lb.  Festuca  pratensis ;  2  lb.  Festuca 
rubra  (to  be  sown  by  hand  on  dry  banks  if  wanted) ; 
4  lb.  Lolium  italicum  ;  10  lb.  Lolium  perenne  ;  1  lb. 
Poa  nemoralis  ;  I  lb.  Poa  pratensis ;  1  lb.  Trifolium 
pratensis  ;  5  lb.  Trifolium  repens.     We  had  our  seeds 


filled   for   four  years  by  tenant-farmers,  once  by  our    from  Messrs.   V.  Lawson  &  Sons,  London.     We  have 
excellent  friend  and   supporter,   the   Principal   of  the  '  established  within  the  past  16  years  here  over  160  acres 
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of  permanent  pasture,  and  nothing  can  look  better  than 
it  does.  Charles  Galloway.  [Will  you  give  us  some 
account  of  your  operations  ?  Ed.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Berlin  :  The  late  German  Harvest. — The  Minister 
for  Agricultural  Affairs  has  received  1 100  official 
reports  upon  the  harvest  of  1S72  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy.  The  portent  of  the  bulk  of  them  is  some- 
thing like  the  following.  The  then  coming  harvest  was 
in  summer  thought  to  be  of  little  promise,  and  was  after- 
wards by  far  overrated,  whilst  reliable  researches  have 
caused  a  verdict  of  middling  in  quantity  and  quality,  in 
many  parts  even  far  under  average. 

The  winter  seeds,  which  had  suffered  from  rain  and 
frost,  seemed  nevertheless  in  April  to  be  of  great  pro- 
mise, when  during  their  florescence  storm  and  rain  did 
great  damage,  and  was  followed  by  smut,  &c.  ;  the 
quality  of  Wheat  is,  however,  kept  up,  as  also  that  of 
Barley.  With  exception,  however,  of  Potatos  and 
Rape  seed  the  average  in  quantity  has  not  been 
attained.  Rye  is  19  per  cent,  below,  Wheat  S,  Bar- 
ley 7,  Peas  9,  Beans  7>  and  Buckwheat  3  per  cent, 
below  average.  Oats  are  the  best,  failing  only  for 
I  per  cent. 

Potatos  have  turned  out  above  all  expectations,  as 
for  some  20  years  past  a  good  middling  harvest  in  this 
ever  ailing  fruit  had  not  been  reached,  but  Turnips, 
Swedes,  and  Mangels  are  from  13  to  4  per  cent., 
Flax  6,  Hops  27,  and  Tobacco  2  per  cent,  below 
average ;  hay  also  has  been  kept  down  a  little  by  the 
first  swathe  finding  unfavourable  weather. 

As  usual,  when  the  grain  is  somewhat  stunted,  the 
straw  tries  to  make  up  for  it,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
from  6  to  25  per  cent,  of  straw  above  the  average,  and, 
I  believe,  the  stalk  was  seldom  seen  so  towering  as 
this  last  season. 

The  western  provinces,  especially  those  on  the 
Rhine  and  Hanover,  have  suffered  by  far  less  than 
Prussia  proper,  Posen,  Silesia,  and  Pomerania. 

Among  the  harvests  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1863 
to  1S72,  the  latter  takes  a  middling  rank,  the  fifth  in 
Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley,  the  third  in  Oats,  the  second 
in  Peas,  and  the  first  in  Potatos. 

The  Potato  fungus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ministe- 
rial survey,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  much 
damage  ;  mice,  however,  not  mentioned  either,  have 
been,  and  are  still,  much  complained  of  0.  B., 
.23,  1S72. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

STOWMARKET. 

Heavy  Land  Management. — Mr.  Henry  Wells 
(Occold)  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.     He  said  : — ■ 

I  must  first  touch  upon  a  very  tender  point,  to  show 
you  that  I  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease  for 
which  I  am  about  to  provide  a  remedy.  This  disease 
is  bad  farming,  which  causes  a  cry  throughout  the 
country  that  much  of  the  land  does  not  produce  half  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  also  contended 
that  this  may  continue  to  be  the  case  until  there  is 
freedom  of  cultivation  and  security  for  outlay,  to  which 
points  I  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  advert.  I 
desire  it  now  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  progress  or  agricultural  improvement  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  brought  about,  but  I  sincerely 
wish  the  ordinary  or  middling  farmer  not  to  deceive 
himself  by  waiting  till  something  wonderful  turns  up 
for  his  benefit  through  any  legislative  enactment.  He 
has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  if  he  chooses  to  adopt 
it ;  but  while  he  is  satisfied  to  cultivate  his  land  not  well 
underdrained,  and  in  many  cases  not  drained  at  all  and 
with  too  shallow  cultivation,  partly  because  his  cart 
horses  are  kept  without  corn,  and  partly  because  it  has 
never  been  ploughed  deeper — while  he  allows  all  kinds 
of  stock  to  go  over  the  farm  to  feed  upon  anything 
which  does  not  cost  money,  and  to  bite  the  heart  out 
of  all  the  grasses,  he  must  not  complain  of  the  meadows 
being  fit  for  neither  winter  feed  nor  summer  mowing. 
In  the  stackyards  of  such  farms  the  straw  stacks  are  not 
half- topped  up,  and  the  water  is  running  through  the  straw 
from  top  to  bottom,  taking  all  the  virtue  of  the  straw 
which  is  afterwards  carted  into  the  rack- yard  a  waggon 
loadatatime,  and  littered  a  yard  deep  to  get  it  into  muck 
without  either  corn  or  cake.  Fearing  the  straw  may 
not  all  be  got  into  muck,  they  litter  all  the  roadways 
round  the  buildings,  and  when  gathered  up  and  united 
with  the  sopped  straw  out  of  each  yard  and  put  lightly 
upon  large  heaps  so  as  to  ferment  like  a  lime-kiln  and 
rotted  down  to  about  half  its  original  bulk,  they  call  it 
rare  stuff,  and  go  tothe  expense,  in  some  cases,  of  putting 
20  loads  of  it  per  acre  on  wheat-land,  and  wonder  at 
threshing  time  why  the  crop  produces  only  five  or  six 
coombs  per  acre  in  the  best  of  seasons.  The  fact  is, 
this  sort  of  muck  keeps  the  young  Wheat  plant  warm 
all  the  winter  and  cold  spring,  and  when  May  or  June 
arrives  there  is  literally  nothing  to  stimulate  the  plant 
to  produce  corn.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  method 
of  farming  heavy  land,  and  have  occasionally  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  occupier,  when  the  reply  has 
been,  "  every  farm  ought  to  baste  itself."  This  system 
of  farming  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  most  indulgent  of 
landlords  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  no  benefit  to  the  farmer,  for, 
taking  the  present  expenses  into  account,  the  whole 


produce  of  such  farms  will  be  wanted  to  pay  the  actual 
outgoings. 

As  I  really  have  no  other  desire  but  to  see  all  the 
Wheat  and  meat  that  could  be  produced  on  every 
farm  that  it  is  fairly  and  reasonably  calculated  to  do, 
and  as  I  speak  to  the  country  generally  on  this,  subject, 
I  trust  I  may  be  excused  mentioning  another  class  of 
farmers  who  occupy  more  extensively,  and  are  con- 
sidered neat  and  fair  farmers,  who  have  plenty  of 
means,  but  are  content  with  growing  about  7  coombs 
per  acre  of  Wheat  on  land  which,  if  well  farmed,  is 
calculated  to  grow  from  9  to  10  coombs  per  acre  in 
fair  seasons,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  quantity  of  meat  for  the  public.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  they  will  not  loose  their  purse-strings,  but 
make  up  their  minds  to  jog  on  in  the  same  way,  and 
get  what  they  can  for  a  time  under  existing  circum- 
stances, giving  up  their  farms  when  they  can  get  no 
more  out  of  them.  Should  it  be  considered  that  I 
have  struck  too  hard  a  blow  at  the  bad  farmer,  it  is 
with  no  unkindly  feeling  ;  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
you,  by  advocating  |good  farming,  that  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  no  one  will 
accuse  me  of  not  having  struck  bad  farming  at  the  tap- 
root, simply  with  the  desire  that,  whatever  extent  there 
may  be  of  such  remaining  at  the  present  time,  may 
soon  disappear  like  dew  before  the  sun,  and  to  save 
any  one  the  trouble  of  telling  me  that  I  dare  not  say 
anything  to  the  latter  and  best  style  of  farmer. 

In  providing  the  remedy  for  bad  farming  on  the  lands 
previously  named,  the  first  thing,  as  you  are  all  fully 
aware,  is  to  underdrain  it  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  way,  according  to  the  means  at  your  disposal. 
The  next  matter,  about  which  I  need  not  take  up  your 
time,  is  to  give  the  arable  lands  fair  cultivation,  and 
keep  them  clean.  I  now  come  to  the  all-important 
part  of  the  remedy,  which  is  the  making  of  good  farm- 
yard muck,  without  which,  in  my  opinion,  taking  the 
present  expenses  into  account,  and  future  prospect  of 
farming,  no  man  can  possibly  succeed.  The  advantages 
attending  this  kind  of  muck  I  cannot  fully  go  into  this 
evening,  as  the  value  of  such  muck,  and  the  best  way 
to  make  it,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  one  evening's 
discussion.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  by  giving 
you  a  few  illustrations  on  this  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  you  all  know  the  present  price  of  wages,  the 
value  of  cart  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  all  tradesmen's  bills,  so  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  greatest  care  and  economy  should  be  considered  on 
this  point.  It  must  be  universally  admitted  that  it 
costs  as  much  to  fill  a  cart  and  spread  a  load  of  worth- 
less muck  as  it  does  a  load  of  the  very  best.  And  what 
is  the  effect  ?  Why,  1 2  carts  of  corn  or  cake-fed  muck, 
judiciously  made,  will  produce  2  coombs  per  acre 
more  Wheat,  and  of  the  same  quality,  on  the  same 
land,  than  20  carts  per  acre  of  the  ordinary  muck,  such 
as  have  been  previously  alluded  to.  Thus,  the  saving  of 
manual  and  horse  labour  on  eight  carts  of  muck  per  acre, 
added  to  the  value  of  the  increased  yield  per  acre, 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  any  reasonable  farmer.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  about  this  result  taking  place, 
season  for  season,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  for 
a  moment  that  we  have  no  more  rent,  tithe,  rates,  and 
other  expenses  to  pay  per  acre  for  a  good  crop  than 
you  have  for  a  bad  one,  save  and  except  the  making 
this  good  muck,  which  in  an  average  of  seasons,  with 
discretion  and  good  judgment,  can  be  done  to  a  profit ; 
and  for  every  man  who  will  not  try  this  system  in  the 
best  way  adapted  to  his  means  there  can  be  no  pity. 
Then,  let  us  see  what  further  benefit  would  easily 
accrue  from  having  this  good  muck.  After  pursuing 
this  for  two  or  three  years,  growing  more  corn,  which 
must  mean  growing  more  wealth,  let  him  try  his  hand 
on  carting  and  well  spreading  (with  subsequent  harrow- 
ing), the  extra  eight  carts  of  this  sort  of  muck  per  acre 
in  the  autumn,  upon  one  of  his  half-starved  meadows, 
for  a  trial,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  even  from 
the  result  of  the  first  dressing,  if  left  unnoticed  till  the 
latter  part  of  June  following,  that  seven  out  of  ten  of 
the  bad  pasture  farmers,  if  they  saw  this  meadow  any- 
where else,  would  think  they  must  have  stepped  upon 
some  fairy-land.  This  kind  of  muck  would  tell  in  the 
same  ratio  on  every  portion  of  the  farm,  and  not  be 
fully  exhausted  by  one  crop. 

Why  are  farmers  afraid  to  graze  a  good  fat  bul- 
lock, or  sheep,  or  even  a  yard  of  fat  pigs?  Now,  I  will 
take  a  farm  of  about  40  acres,  simply  to  show  how 
any  bad  farmer  of  this  extent  can  benefit  himself 
and  his  land  by  keeping  stock  well  instead  of  half 
starving  them.  As  to  his  cultivation,  I  have  not 
time  to  touch  upon  that,  but  let  him  follow  the 
rules  laid  down.  Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
farmer  of  this  class  and  of  this  extent  has  capital  to  buy 
bullocks  or  sheep  with  ;  but  taking  the  general  leading 
features  of  the  cases  like  this,  you  will  find  not  less  than 
four  or  five  cows,  according  to  the  extent  of  pasture, 
and  about  four  breeding  sows  are  kept — probably 
badly  kept.  The  chances  are  that  if  any  business  calls 
you  to  the  house  on  a  windy  day  in  the  winter  months, 
you  will  hear  intolerable  shrieking,  such  as  would  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  pig  hung  in  a  gate,  but 
on  reaching  the  spot  you  will  probably  see  three  out  of 
four  of  the  sows,  apparently  half-starved,  shrieking 
round  the  yard,  looking  like  two  boards  clapped 
together,  and  their  backs  reminding  you  of  a  circular 
saw.     Now,  if  the  cows  and  the  rest   of  the  stock 


there  may  be  on  the  premises  be  all  kept  on  board 
wages,  just  picture  the  scene.  Take  the  cows  next ; 
probably  three  out  of  five  would  be  no  profit 
during  the  winter  months,  and  if  you  tell  this  farmer 
that  he  must  give  all  the  cows  in  profit  4  lb.  of  the 
best  oilcake  per  day  he  would  fancy  that  he  must  be 
quickly  ruined.  Suppose  these  three  cows  in  profit  are 
only  sparingly  kept,  they  would  make  5  lb.  to  6  lb.  of 
butter  per  week  at  is.  41!.  per  lb.  sold  at  the  door  for 
cash.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  they  have  4  lb.  per 
diem  of  the  best  oilcake  at  Is.  6d.  per  stone,  that 
would  be  3s.  per  week  ;  any  cow  in  profit  with  this 
additional  keep  ought  to  make  3  lb.  extra  butter,  which 
would  be  4r. — so  that  supposing  each  cow  to  do 
the  same,  there  is  at  once  a  clear  profit  of  3-f.  per  week 
after  paying  for  the  cake.  Even  if  the  cows  did  not 
make  that  extra  quantity,  there  can  be  doubt  that  they 
would  make  z\  lb.  extra,  which  would  then  pay  for 
the  cake  and  leave  the  increased  value  of  the  muck 
free  of  cost.  This  does  not  end  here,  as  I  have  dealt 
with  only  three  sows  out  of  the  four.  The  fourth  sow 
will  probably  be  sucking  pigs.  Now  the  oilcake 
would  make  an  increase  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  and  this  litter  of  pigs  would  pro- 
bably soon  be  made  to  produce  j£i2,  sufficient  to  buy 
a  whole  ton  of  cake  ;  and  taking  what  other  store  pigs 
there  may  be  on  the  farm,  if  kept  well,  could  be  made 
up  to  London  jointers  to  pay  to  a  certainty  by  keeping 
an  eye  to  the  markets.  Supposing  for  the  size  of  the 
farm  two  head  of  horse  stock  must  be  kept,  let  him 
select  two  useful  mares,  and  try  to  breed  one  if  not 
both,  and  keep  the  mare  and  foal  well  enough  either 
to  sell  at  the  verge  of  harvest  or  take  off  the  mare.  If 
this  system  is  pursued  out-of-doors  by  the  farmer  him- 
self, as  a  steady  deserving  man,  and  he  happens  to 
have  a  frugal  and  economical  wife  who  attends  well  to 
the  dairy  and  poultry,  there  is  every  chance  for  such 
a  man  to  better  his  condition. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject,  respecting  the  best 
substitute  for  steam  cultivation,  is  the  easiest  part  of 
my  paper.  The  best  farmers  are  the  most  anxious  to 
make  use  of  every  opportunity  for  autumn  work,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  steam  (at  that  season)  over 
horse-power  is  the  ability  to  execute  rapidly  and 
efficiently  the  autumn  culture  of  strong  land  ;  but 
where  steam  cultivation  cannot  be  brought  into  general 
working  on  medium-sized  farms  or  in  certain  districts, 
I  propose  that  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  fallow 
course  can  easily  be  carried  on  in  a  dry  March  or  April 
where  not  wanted  for  Beetroot,  so  as  to  place  such 
farmers  in  a  fair  position  in  the  absence  of  steam  culti- 
vation, both  as  to  the  production  of  roots  as  well  as 
com,  without  any  extra  outlay.  The  system  is  simple 
and  effective,  and  can  be  carried  on  stetch  farming  as 
well  as  flat,  if  the  usual  plan  be  to  give  five  earths  on 
stetch  work,  instead  of  running  the  stubble  back.  Let 
the  first  crossing  be  a  double  ploughing,  the  second 
plough  following  with  the  breast  off  with  two  horses 
out  at  length,  breaking  up  the  pan  of  the  subsoil  about 
4  or  5  inches  and  leave  it  where  it  is,  the  next  furrow 
of  the  surface  soil  turning  over  and  lying  lightly  upon 
it ;  or  you  can  accomplish  the  same  object  in  dry 
weather  with  one  of  Ransome's  double-furrow  ploughs, 
substituting  the  sub-soiler  for  one  breast.  This  method 
of  cultivation  is  equally  good  for  both  com  and  root 
growing  as  the  steam  cultivator,  but,  of  course,  it  can- 
not be  done  so  quickly.  I  am  no  advocate  for  bringing 
to  the  surface  a  quantity  of  dead  soil  to  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  ready  to  eat  up  the  good  muck  I  have 
advised  you  to  make,  and  then  not  to  produce  any 
more  corn  or  roots  than  the  single  method  which  I 
have  adopted  over  20  years. 

As  to  the  great  call  out  in  the  country  for  freedom 
of  cultivation  in  rural  districts  where  no  town  muck 
can  be  easily  had,  and  your  straw  and  roots  must  be 
consumed  on  the  farm,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  misled 
by  trying  to  cross-crop  your  land,  thinking  it  to  be  a 
paying  game.  There  are  but  few  instances  where  it 
can  possibly  answer  in  the  long  run.  My  plan  is  one- 
fourth  Wheat,  one-fourth  Barley,  one-fourth  Clover 
and  Beans,  each  growing  all  that  I  can  reasonably  and 
possibly  expect.  Then  as  to  the  fallow  shift — that 
portion  which  I  do  not  require  for  either  roots  or  green 
crops  for  my  horses,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  long 
fallow,  I  put  on  either  Peas  or  Beans,  and  consume 
both  corn  and  straw  upon  the  farm  to  help  to  make 
meat  for  the  public.  I  can  then  grow,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  Barley  manure,  two 
coombs  per  acre  more  Barley  than  I  do  upon  any  of 
the  root  lands.  But  you  must  turn  in  the  Wheat 
stubble  as  early  as  possible,  and  break  up  the  Pea 
stubble  before  the  next  Wheat  cutting  period,  or  in  the 
harvest  time.  But  I  wish  you  also  to  understand  that 
my  Wheat  crop  is  always  well  mucked  for  leaving 
plenty  of  heart  in  the  land  to  grow  a  stout  crop  of 
Peas  or  Beans. 

As  to  "security  for  capital" — I  will  first  refer  to 
various  observations  recently  made  at  several  Farmers' 
Clubs.  One  of  these  was  a  most  comprehensive, 
telling,  and  practical  address,  delivered  by  Lord 
Derby,  at  Preston,  on  October  5  last,  which  ought  to 
be  in  a  pamphlet  form  in  the  hands  of  all  farmers  and 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  country.  At  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday,  November  4,  Mr.  Horley 
read  an  excellent  paper  respecting  the  short  production 
of  com,  beef,  mutton,  &c,   in  this  country,  and  he 
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argues  that  it  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  want 
of  security  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  capital 
should  be  fully  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  he  expresses  a  desire  for  tenant-right  by  law.  A 
well-adjusted  form  of  security  may  be  worth  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  legislate  upon, 
unless  the  whole  system  of  practical  farming  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  landlords  will,  of  course, 
always  have  the  chance  of  selecting  their  own  tenants 
and  making  their  own  bargains  ;  and  wherever  the 
law  of  tenant-right  may  be  passed,  compelling  the 
landlords  to  pay  for  this  and  for  that,  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  with  the  present 
system  of  letting,  be  assured  they  will  then  be  com- 
pelled to  sever  the  old  connection  of  the  ordinary  and 
even  middling  farmers  on  their  respective  estates,  and 
look  out  for  men  of  ample  means  and  energy,  who  can 
take  care  of  themselves  and  produce  plenty  of  food  for 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  meat  as  well  as  corn,  without 
troubling  the  landlord.  The  custom  of  this  country 
and  neighbourhood  might  easily  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
remunerate  the  high  farmer  without  any  injury  to 
either  landlord  or  incoming  tenant. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Wells  had  touched  upon 
one  very  important  point— the  growing  Peas  instead  of 
making  fallow — which  he  wished  to  hear  some  practical 
remarks  upon. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  understood  Mr,  Wells  to  say 
that  he  did  not  like  cross  cropping.  He  (Mr.  Matthew) 
thought  that  a  corn  crop  after  Wheat  was  cross  cropping. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  growing  of 
Peas  and  Beans  on  heavy  land,  but  should  rather  recom- 
mend winter  Beans.  They  could  grow  a  good  crop  of 
winter  Beans  by  keeping  the  land  clean,  and  after  the 
crop  they  would  often  be  in  a  position  to  clean  the  land 
after  harvest,  and  then  make  as  good  fallow  as  when  they 
grew  Tares  or  Rye.  He  quite  agreed  that  generally  they 
could  get  as  good  a  crop  as  after  Barley,  but  that,  he 
thought,  was  cross  cropping. 

Mr.  Henry  Wells  said  he  was  a  four-course-shift 
man.  If  they  did  not  want  all  their  lands  for  roots,  it 
was  a  pity,  in  a  country  like  England,  that  it  should  be 
lying  dormant.  What  he  called  cross  cropping  was 
dodging  about,  putting  Barley  after  Wheat,  and  then 
after  getting  a  crop  they  did  not  know  what  to  grow. 
When  he  grew  Peas  instead  of  fallow  the  land  was  all 
ready  to  grow  Barley  in  succession.  He  had  learned  a 
better  plan  than  to  grow  winter  Beans.  He  grew  his 
Peas  without  muck,  while  a  man  paid  £8  or  £g  for 
growing  a  crop  of  Beans,  which  were  not  worth  so  much 
as  the  Peas.  Mr.  Wells  further  contended  that  the  Beans 
could  not  be  worth  so  much,  and  the  stubble  would  be 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  rarely  did  more,  after 
turning  in  the  stubble,  than  put  the  horse-rake  through 
the  land,  just  for  form  sake,  and  to  see  if  anything  was 
there,  and  for  fear  that  something  might  be  coming.  The 
Peas  only  needed  hoeing,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
except  from  the  louse,  or,  perhaps,  a  thistle  rising  in 
judgment.  The  Pea  stubble  could  be  cleared  by  turning 
it  in  and  running  the  scarifier  through  it.  There  was 
something  in  Peas  which  was  kindly  to  the  growth  of 
Barley,  and  by  keeping  the  weeds  down  they  could  grow 
10  coombs  an  acre  of  Peas,  so  long  as  they  could  keep 
the  louse  away.  He  had  always  found  that  winter  Beans 
needed  12  loads  an  acre  of  good  muck  to  grow  them  well, 
and  he  never  attempted  to  grow  them  without  eight  loads. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  said  he  could  not  go  with  Mr. 
Wells  as  to  Peas  being  a  better  paying  crop  on  heavy 
land.  He  (Mr.  Matthew)  was  of  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  better  paying  crop  than  Beans  for  heavy 
land.  On  light  land,  of  course,  they  could  not  grow 
Beans,  and  grew  Peas  instead. 

Mr.  T.  Woodward  said  the  burden  of  Mr.  Wells"  dis- 
cussion had  gone  against  the  tenant-farmer.  They  all 
knew  that  grazing  was  impossible  without  good  buildings. 
He  must  say  that  every  one  had  not  got  them.  Nor  were 
they  in  proper  order  in  many  cases  where  they  existed. 
Mr.  Woodward  also  criticised  Mr.  Wells'  theory  at  some 
length,  and  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  no  mention 
of  fallow  till  some  gentlemen  had  called  attention  to  it. 
He  could  not  understand  on  what  portion  of  the  fallow 
shift  this  Pea  or  Bean  crop  was  to  be  taken.  As  to  Peas 
being  a  very  certain  crop,  except  when  the  louse  got 
them,  he  could  not  agree  with  that,  and  when  the  louse 
did  not  get  them  they  were  not  a  very  good  crop.  As  to 
the  use  of  steam  in  cultivating  small  farms,  he  thought  it 
must  be  plain  to  every  right  thinking  man,  whether  land- 
lord or  tenant,  that  with  their  small  enclosures  and  their 
fences,  filled  with  pollard  trees,  steam  could  not  be  used 
at  all  on  small  occupations.  He  agreed  that  security  of 
capital  must  rest  mainly  on  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  But  still  there  must  be 
some  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for 
improvements.  Underdraining,  for  instance,  cost  him 
in  labour  alone  £4  an  acre,  and  with  the  tiles  it  would 
not  amount  to  less  than  £6  an  acre.  If  the  tenant  had  to 
do  that  where  on  earth  was  the  security  for  his  capital? 


WESTER  ROSS. 
Dec.  28. — Tenant  Right. — Mr.  Adam,  Humberston, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right.  Sir  Robert 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Coul,  president  of  the  Club,  was 
in  the  chair.  About  130  persons  were  present,  including 
Sir  Ken.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Gairloch  ;  Captain 
Warrand,  Ryefield  ;  Mr.  Ross,  banker,  Dingwall,  &c. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Adam's  paper  : — 

In  entering  on  a  discussion  by  this  Society  of  those 
questions  which  so  closely  affect  the  relationship  to 
each  other  of  proprietors  and  tenants,  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  in  no  part  of  the 
country  does  a  better  feeling  subsist  between  these 


classes  than  presently  subsists  in  this  county  ;  that  while 
proprietors  seem  to  think  they  might  have  a  greatly 
worse  tenantry,  the  tenants  are  satisfied  they  could 
scarcely  have  better  proprietors,  and  thus  are  we  in  an 
advantageous  position  for  calmly  considering  those 
questions  which  are  now  to  come  before  us. 

When  claims  beyond  the  stipulated  agreement  are 
made,  as  they  often  are,  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  on  the 
ground  of  tenant-right,  it  may  be  argued  fairly,  and 
pretty  conclusively,  that  the  tenant,  whether  occupying 
for  one  year  or  for  19  years,  has  no  right  to  anything 
beyond  the  fulfilment  of  his  agreement.  If  he  made  a 
bad  bargain,  then,  like  all  other  men,  he  must  pay  for 
it.  If  at  the  outset  he  stipulated  to  make  improve- 
ments, the  cost  of  which  he  cannot  recover  during  his 
occupancy,  or  if  of  his  own  accord  he  expended  much 
money  which  he  cannot  get  back  before  the  expiry  of 
his  lease,  nobody  was  to  blame  but  himself;  and  what 
right  has  he,  consequently,  to  claim  from  his  proprietor 
compensation  for  unrecovered  outlay  ?  Blunders  in 
bargain-making  are  not  confined  to  agriculture,  but  are 
made  in  every  trade  and  occupation,  and  are  invariably 
followed  by  loss.  But  although  all  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted, the  catalogue  of  evils  connected  with  agriculture 
is  not  exhausted.  Perhaps  in  replies  to  the  following 
questions  all  that  is  really  requisite  may  be  introduced 
and  discussed,  viz.  : — 1.  Are  there  any  laws  now  in 
operation  bearing  on  agriculture  which  are  unfair  and 
oppressive,  and  ought  to  be  changed  ?  and,  2,  What 
can  be  done  to  make  improvements  in  farming  more 
continuously  progressive  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  I  think  it  will  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that  there  are  laws  now  in  operation — 
besides  the  Game  Laws  and  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  which 
have  been,  or  are  being,  separately  dealt  with — that  are 
unfair,  and  demand  amendment.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  show  that  houses  erected  by  a  tenant, 
perhaps  at  a  great  outlay,  should  not  be  removable  at  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  by  the  tenant  who  erected  them,  but 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  without  paying 
anything  for  them.  No  matter  although  the  necessity  for 
these  buildings  arose  after  the  lease  was  entered  on,  and 
no  matter  although  they  were  indispensable  to  the  profit- 
able carrying  on  of  the  farm,  the  proprietor  is  under  no 
obligation  to  pay  anything  for  them,  and  the  tenant  cannot 
remove  them.  Of  course  there  is  no  inducement  to  the 
proprietor  to  pay  for  that  which  the  law  makes  over  to 
him  for  nothing.  The  wrong  here  is  so  glaring  that  there 
will  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  law  so  changed 
as  to  empower  the  tenant  to  take  his  buildings  away  if  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  pay  for  them.  Besides,  great  hard- 
ships now  and  then  arise  from  the  state  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  leases,  both  because  they  are  untransferable 
and  unnegotiable.  A  lease  being  heritable,  the  father  has 
no  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  to  trans- 
fer it  from  the  eldest  son,  however  unpromising  and  un- 
trustworthy, to  another  member  of  the  family,  and  must 
in  prospect  of  dying  leave,  it  may  be,  a  prodigal  son  in 
connection  with  his  family  in  a  way  that  causes  him  great 
fear  and  anxiety.  Might  not  something  be  done  to  make 
a  lease,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  easily  transferable?  And, 
then,  should  not  leases,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
be  made  negotiable  ?  In  the  case  of  a  tenant,  in  the 
middle  of  his  lease,  with  all  his  means  expended,  with  a 
young  family,  and  with  failing  health,  might  not  the  very 
best  thing  he  could  do  be  to  give  over  his  lease  and 
wind  up  his  estate?  If  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  be  right  in  any  case,  surely  it  would  be 
right  in  such  a  case  as  this.  But  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
lays  no  obligation  on  the  proprietor  to  give  any  compensa- 
tion even  in  such  circumstances.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  decease  of  a  tenant  whose  heir  is  quite  unqualified  for 
keeping  on  the  farm,  and  would  be  totally  dependent  on 
strangers  for  its  management,  the  wise  thing  again  would 
be  to  give  it  up.  But  here,  as  before,  no  legal  claim  can 
be  made  for  compensation.  And  yet,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lease  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  given,  as  the  additional  rent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lease,  which  a  good  tenant,  approved  of 
by  the  proprietor,  agrees  to  pay,  is  what  the  out-going 
tenant  should  receive.  Now  and  again  we  hear  of  pro- 
prietors, under  no  legal  restraint,  but  counting  it  right  and 
fair  to  do  so,  giving  over  the  additional  rent  received  for 
the  farm  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease  to  the  quitting 
tenant ;  and  for  what  is  so  fair  in  itself  would  it  not  be 
right  to  haVe  the  sanction  of  law  And,  then,  in  the  case 
of  a  lease  becoming  void  through  insolvency,  it  appears 
right  that  the  creditors,  whose  money  may  be  in  one  farm, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  any  increase  of  rent  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease,  but  in  no  case  should  the  creditors 
have  the  power  of  subletting  without  the  proprietor's 
approval  of  the  tenant.  A  man  of  straw,  however,  would 
be  a  loss  to  both  parties  ;  the  suitable  tenant  would  be 
the  man  who  would  pay  regularly  the  increased  rent,  and 
keep  the  farm  in  good  heart.  In  the  case  of  a  proprietor 
rejecting  as  tenant  all  the  parties  commended,  it  could  be 
made  incumbent  on  that  proprietor  to  take  the  farm  into 
his  own  hands,  and  pay  year  by  year,  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease,  what  would  be  deemed  a  fair  increase  of 
rent. 

Much  is  said  against  restrictions  in  cropping,  and  the 
utmost  liberty  is  claimed  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 
Of  course  restrictions  may  be  unwise,  vexatious,  and  un- 
profitable, and  all  such  restrictions  should  be  avoided,  but 
I  have  not  yet  seen  that  there  should  be  none.  It  is  true 
that  a  good  tenant  is  the  best  guarantee  for  good  manage- 
ment, but  all  tenants  are  not  good,  and  if  there  be  tenant- 
right,  there  is  as  certainly  proprietor-right,  and  if  there  be, 
then  it  is  the  right  of  the  proprietor  to  have  security  that 
his  land  be  not  scourged  by  a  reckless  tenant.  It  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  restrictions,  to  hinder  a  bad  tenant  from 
deteriorating  the  land  during  his  occupancy ;  but  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  slow  its  back-going,  and  this  is 
compatible  with  sufficient  liberty  to  improving  tenants  to 
extract  from  the  soil  what  they  could  reasonably  desire. 


And  I  doubt  not,  did  so  great  a  change  take  place  in  agri- 
culture during  the  currency  of  a  lease  as  to  demand  the 
relaxing  or  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  restrictions,  the 
proprietor,  on  a  fair  representation  of  the  case  being  made 
to  him,  would  readily  comply  with  the  request. 

Second  :  Now  what  can  be  done  to  make  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  continuously  progressive  ? 

That  they  should  be  so  nobody  will  deny,  for  our 
population  is  ever  increasing,  and  certainly  the  supply 
of  food  should  be  constantly  increasing  also.  If  he  was  a 
benefitter  of  his  country  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  only  grew  before,  much  more  would  the 
country  be  under  obligation  to  him  who  would  show  how 
an  increase  of  growth  may  be  continuously  kept  up.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  at  present  so  much  as  might  be,  I 
need  not  wait  to  show,  for  everybody  knows  that,  with 
our  19  years'  leases,  and  with  no  compensation  for  per- 
manent improvements  at  their  close,  the  early  part  of 
these  leases  is  the  time  for  improvement  and  outlay,  and 
the  after  years  for  recouping  and  recovering  what  was 
expended.  In  the  beginning  of  a  lease  great  things  are 
done.  Waste  land  is  reclaimed,  old  land  is  deepened, 
large  stones  are  turned  out,  lime  is  freely  laid  on,  drain- 
ing operations  are  largely  engaged  in,  and  improvements 
in  every  direction  so  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  were 
they  only  continuous,  there  is  no  telling  what  agriculture 
might  by-and-by  come  to  ;  but  after  a  few  years,  and 
long  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  all  this  comes  to  an 
end,  not  because  there  are  no  further  improvements  to 
make,  but  because  there  is  no  security  of  recovering 
before  the  end  of  the  lease  the  money  that  would 
be  expended  in  making  them.  By  this  system  all 
the  parties  concerned  are  losers.  The  proprietor 
has  his  land  only  half  improved  :  the  tenant's  energy 
is  lost  for  half  the  lease,  so  far  as  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  is  concerned,  and  the  country  generally, 
which  has  a  right  to  claim  the  largest  possible  'yield  from 
the  soil,  receives  only  a  respectable  composition.  There 
is  no  complaint  against  the  tenant  for  lack  of  energy  or 
unwillingness  to  improve  his  land  so  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  consequently  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that,  should  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  be 
agreed  to,  the  same  energy  would  be  exhibited  and 
similar  improvements  made  up  to  its  very  close.  Com- 
pensation for  the  reclamation  of  land,  although  done  at 
the  commencement  of  a  lease,  is  indispensable,  unless  the 
subject  be  unusually  good,  as  it  is  attended  at  the  time 
with  great  and  constantly  increasing  expense,  and  because 
the  land  thus  reclaimed  requires  for  years,  to  bring  it  to 
any  right  condition,  a  large  outlay  in  manures ;  and  because, 
too,  the  farm  generally  is  apt  to  be  reduced  in  condition 
from  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  home-made  manure 
being  applied  to  the  newly  reclaimed  land.  With  exten- 
sive reclamation  of  land  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  to 
some  extent  the  deterioration  of  the  old  ground,  unless 
the  improvement  be  made  in  the  heighbourhood  of  a 
town,  from  which  abundance  of  manure  can  be  carted. 
If  compensation  be  requisite  even  when  this  improvement 
is  made  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  for  improvements  made 
afterwards  would  need  to  increase  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  diminution  of  the  time  to  the  end  of  the  lease.  If  ^5 
or  £6  an  acre  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  be  deemed  fair 
compensation  for  land  reclaimed  during  the  first  eight  or 
ten  years  of  that  lease,  then  there  would  be  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  would  be  fair  compensation  for 
land  reclaimed  in  the  after  years  of  it. 

Deepening  the  soil  of  the  old  arable  land  is  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  that  any  farmer  can  effect.  It  is 
highly  beneficial  to  the  occupier  himself,  as  deep  tillage 
will  grow  not  only  greatly  increased  crops,  if  plentifully 
manured,  than  shallowly  cultivated  soil  will,  but  will 
much  better  withstand  unfavourable  weather,  whether  too 
dry  or  too  wet.  But  deep  tillage  is  still  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  owner,  not  only  because  it  necessitates 
large  supplies  of  manure  to  make  it  at  all  profitable,  but 
because  it  is  really  a  permanent  improvement.  The 
farmer  has  the  advantage  only  for  the  years  of  the  lease 
that  are  to  run  after  the  deepened  soil  has  been  well 
manured  ;  the  proprietor  then  living  cannot  exhaust  the 
full  benefit  of  it,  but  will  leave  it  as  a  valuable  legacy  to 
succeeding  generations.  But  this  improvement,  like'  the 
reclamation  of  land,  is  mainly  effected  in  the  beginning 
of  a  lease.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a 
farmer  travelling  in  a  part  of  the  country  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  and  seeing  on  any  farm  the  green-crop  lot 
very  deeply  turned  over,  with  a  large  number  of  stones 
thrown  out,  and  lying  a-top,  at  once  says  "  that  man  has 
got  a  new  lease."  The  want  of  security  for  repayment  of 
the  cost  of  extra  labour  and  manure  is  again  the  reason  why 
this  great  improvement  is  mainly  confined  at  present  to  the 
early  half  of  the  lease.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
clamation of  land,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  compensation  that  should  be  paid; 
for  if,  during  the  currency  of  each  lease,  an  inch  or  two  of 
additional  depth  should  be  given  and  not  paid  for,  what 
would  be  fair  remuneration  for  each  additional  inch  over 
the  unpaid  increase?  Compensation  given  for  deepened 
tillage,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  easily  ascertained, 
would  very  much  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  payment 
for  unexhausted  manures  which  are  often  difficult  to 
value. 

Draining  wet  land  is  so  indispensable  that  whatever  else 
be  done  to  it,  whether  in  the  way  of  trenching,  deepening, 
or  improving,  jr  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  right  state  until 
it  be  dry,  and  in  this  climate  of  ours  it  is  a  necessary  part 
of  nearly  all  land  improvement.  The  great  proportion  of 
all  the  draining  that  is  done  is  effected  during  the  early 
years  of  the  lease,  but  it  is  requisite  on  to  its  very  close, 
as  old  drains  oft  times  go  wrong,  and  new  ones  are  con- 
tinually needed.  Compensation  for  draining  made  du  ing 
the  last  years  of  the  lease  would  tend  greatly  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  land  in  a  right  condition,  and  there  is  danger, 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  labour,  that  less  may 
be  done  than  the  farmer,  were  he  able,  would  do,  and 
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greatly  less  than  the  land  would  require.  Some  compen- 
sation in  this  direction  might  prove  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietor himself.  Re-letting  of  the  farm  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  expiry  of  the  lease  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
keeping  of  it  in  good  heart. 

After  the  discussion  on  lime  we  had  in  a  meeting  of  this 
Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  after  the  general  expression 
of  the  belief  that  a  renewed  application  of  lime  is  not  now 
so  requisite  or  beneficial  as  it  used  to  be.  it  would  hardly 
do  to  claim  compensation  for  it,  although  applied  in  the 
last  years  of  a  lease,  where  it  would  be  unquestionably 
beneficial.  It  appeared  to  be  admitted  that  land  under 
ordinary  treatment,  and  with  the  liberal  applications  of 
artificial  manures  that  are  now  given,  has  little  or  no  need 
of  lime ;  then  if  the  application  of  lime,  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lease,  be  of  questionable  utility,  what  need  can 
there  be  of  its  application  at  the  close  of  a  lease,  the  only 
time  at  which  compensation  could  reasonably  be  asked 
for  it?  But,  then,  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  lime  for 
newly  reclaimed  land  is  indispensable,  and  for  old  land 
greatly  deepened  it  must  be  very  beneficial ;  and  as  it  is 
desirable  that  these  leading  improvements  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  lease,  compensation  for  lime 
applied  at  that  time  to  land  thus  improved  would  need  to 
be  given.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Gray,  of  Dilston,  fair 
compensation  for  lime  would  be  as  follows  : — For  the 
quantity  applied  during  the  last  year  of  the  lease  the 
whole  of  the  cost  price  at  the  kiln  should  be  given  ;  in  the 
second  year,  previous  to  the  termination,  one  half  of  the 
said  cost  price  ;  in  the  third  year,  one-third  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  one-fourth  of  the  price.  With  security  for 
compensation  for  such  improvements  as  I  have  now 
referred  to,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  progress 
in  agriculture  would  not,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  by  fits 
and  starts  as  it  has  been  in  the  years  gone  by,  but  be  con- 
tinuous and  ever  increasing  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  with 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  proprietors  would  be  greater 
gainers  by  far  than  the  farmers  themselves  would  be. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  farmers  in  the 
north,   with  the  privileges  we  have  as  outgoing  tenants, 
cannot  join  very  loudly  in  the  cry  for  compensation  for 
unexhausted  manures.     It  may  be  in  other  quarters,  with 
yearly  occupancy  and  steel-bow  outgoing,  that  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  unexhausted   manures    may  be   most 
reasonable,  but  with  us  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
out  a  case.     Take,  for  instance,  a  farm  wrought  on  a  four- 
course  shift,  what  unexhausted  manure  is  there  that  is  not 
pretty  fairly  paid  for  at  the  outgoing,  according  to  our 
leases?      If  the   tenant,   during  the 
last   winter,    feeds    his    stock    high, 
giving  them  a  great  deal  of  artificial 
food,  has  he  not  part  of  his  outlay  in 
their  enhanced  price,  and  the  balance 
in  the  manure  which,  at  valuation, 
fetches  consequently  a  higher  figure  ? 
If  he  has  the  green-crop  lot  in  high 
condition,    then   it   has  also    to    be 
valued,  and  its  condition  taken  into  »- 

consideration   in  doing  so.       If   he 
liberally    manured  the    last    Turnip 
crop  he  laid  down,  then  he  had  the 
benefit  in  a  good  crop  of  Turnips, 
as  also  in  the  succeeding  grain  crop, 
and  two  crops  are  sufficient  to  extract 
pretty  fairly  from    the    soil    any  of 
our  artificial    manures,    except    un- 
dissolved  bones,   which   might   for  that    year  be  easily 
dissolved.       And    then,    whatever    kind   or    amount    of 
manure  was  applied  to  the  Turnip  crop  the  previous  year 
there  is  sufficient  opportunity  ior  being  recouped.     First, 
there  is  one  Turnip  crop,  then  a  white  crop,  and  after- 
wards the  grass  is  valued  on  the  ground.     In  this  way 
there  is  a   full  half  of  the  whole  farm  valued  at  the  out- 
going, besides  the  unapplied  manure,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances I  have  difficulty  in  seeing  that  any  additional 
claim  could  reasonably  be  made  by  us  for  unexhausted 
manures. 

Although  the  increase  of  rent  got  for  a  farm  in  the 
middle  of  a  lease  is  fairly  due  to  a  quitting  tenant  or  his 
representatives,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  increase  of 
rent  got  for  a  new  lease  is  the  result  of  improvements 
made  during  the  previous  19  years.  Land,  like  other 
things,  increases  or  decreases  in  value,  and  such  has  been 
its  increase  in  value  during  those  years  that  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  unimproving  tenant  would  be 
worth  a  higher  rent  at  the  close  of  his  lease  than  at  its 
commencement. 

Although  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove 
all  hindrances  to  the  very  best  husbandry,  and  to  extract 
from  the  soil  the  largest  possible  yield  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  ever  increasing  population,  let  no  one 
suppose,  should  this  be  attained,  that  we  would  then  be 
more  independent  of  heaven's  blessing — of  a  right  measure 
of  sunshine  and  shower ;  nay,  are  we  not  reminded,  by 
this  year's  experience,  that  the  very  highest  culture, 
instead  of  making  us  in  certain  circumstances  more  inde- 
pendent, exposes  us  in  these  circumstances  to  the 
infliction  of  increased  loss  and  disappointment,  and  leaves 
us  as  dependent  as  ever  on  the  blessing  from  above  ? 


very  much  laid  ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  wet  seasons, 
the  young  Clover  and  the  weeds  were  high  among  the 
corn — presenting  a  task  that  our  best  machines  were 
quite  unable  to  accomplish,  and  affording  the  men  an 
opportunity  to  extort  exorbitant  wages ;  and  in  many 
places  this  was  carried  so  far  that  the  crop  was  left  until 
it  was  spoilt. 

"Finding,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "that  my  men  would 
not  take  the  worst  laid  crops,  while  the  machine  was  put 
to  do  that  in  which  they  could  make  good  earnings,  I  set 
myself  to  discover  some  means  to  assist  the  machine,  and 
after  three  trials  I  equipped  my  '  Hornsby '  with  a  lifting 
apparatus,  which  enabled  it  at  once  to  cope  with  all  the 
heaviest  work  as  expeditiously  and  efficiently  as  it  had 
hitherto  done,  where,  comparatively,  the  state  of  the  crop 
presented  no  difficulties  ;  from  that  time  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  the  men  or  the  machine." 

This  "  lifting  machine  "  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving  (fig.  12),  which  shows  it  in  two  positions. 

"The  ordinary  fixed  wooden  lifter,  which  is  adapted 
.for  flat  land,  consists  of  a  long  sharp  prong,  or  point,  pro- 
jecting about  20  inches  in  front  of  the  knives.  It  is  secured 
to  the  platform  by  two  bolts  and  nuts.  The  height  of  cut 
is  regulated  with  a  wedge  under  the  heel  of  the  lifter. 

"The  arrangement  for  ridge  and  furrow  or  very  uneven 
land  consists  of  a  small  cast-iron  chair  or  shoe,  fastened 
to  the  platform,  in  which  is  hinged  upon  a  pin  a  precisely 
similar  wooden  point;  being  assisted  in  its  action  by  a 
coiled  spring  placed  under  its  heel.  This  lifter  may  be 
allowed  to  creep  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  it 
will  rise  over  any  inequalities  of  the  land,  each  lifter  work- 
ing independently,  like  the  coulters  of  a  drill  ;  the  most 
tangled  crop  may  be  lifted,  cut,  and  completely  raked. 

"  There  are  other  modes  of  applying  this  apparatus, 
which  have  been  found  to  work  equally  well,  and  facilitate 
its  application  to  the  machines  of  different  makers.  In 
every  arrangement  a  lifter  is  placed  over  every  third  or 
fourth  finger." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  that  it  is  deserving 
of  especial  notice  that  now  the  reaping  of  crops,  hitherto 
impossible  with  machinery,  may  be  accomplished  with, 
ease,  expedition,  and  economy;  not  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new,  elaborate,  and  costly  machine,  but  by 
applying  to  existing  machines  of  every  make,  an  inex- 
pensive, simple,  and  durable  instrument,  which  relieves 
them  from  undue  strain,  and  protects  them  from  injury 
He  adds  :— 


bore  their  willing  testimony  to  the  unfailing  action  of 
these  creeping  points.  Great  freedom  of  cut  is  gained 
by  the  change  in  the  position  of  that  which  has  to  be 
cut. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  upward  combing  action 
of  the  inclined  lifter  removes  above  the  cutting  appa- 
ratus a  good  deal  of  the  flag,  leaf,  and  rubbish,  which 
chokes  the  knives.  The  removal  of  this  choke-pro- 
ducing stuff  enables  Barley  to  be  cut  in  the  dew  of 
the  morning  as  well  as  at  noonday  ;  and  another  most 
important  advantage  remains  to  be  told,  namely,  that 
this  lifting  process  entirely  removes  all  risk  of  cutting 
off  the  ears. 
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MatittB  ai  §00hs. 

The  Application  of  Lifters  to  Reaping- 
Machines,  and  the  Prevention  of  Choking  in 
the  Cutting  Apparatus.  By  A.  Hughes.  Mar- 
ket Harborough  :  R.  Lawrence,  printer. 

This  is  an  explanatory  pamphlet,  written  by  an  inven- 
tor in  advocacy  of  his  own  invention.  It  is,  as  he 
frankly  admits,  an  advertisemeut,  and  as  such  it  must 
be  considered  by  its  readers.  It  is  nevertheless  well 
worth  reading.  It  describes  a  device  by  which  a  rain- 
beaten  crop  of  corn  is  rendered  amenable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reaping-machine. 

"  The  crops  of  the  year  1872  were,  for  the  most  part, 


Fig.  12. — hughes'  patent  corn-lifter. 


"  I  will  now  describe  one  incident  only  of  the  many 
severe  trials  which  the  season  of  1872  afforded  for  testing 
the  effect  of  lifters  applied  to  reaping-machines.  I  do  not 
select  this  instance  because  it  was  the  severest  work  done 
by  any  means,  but  because  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
applying  the  apparatus  to  that  which  I  consider  the  best 
machine  of  the  day,  'Burgess  &  Key's  new  self-raker ' — 
sensible  and  simple  in  design,  and  extremely  well  made  ; 
it  is  very  light  in  draught. 

"  I  found  the  machine  had  been  worked  in  a  large 
piece  of  April  Wheat,  but  that  which  remained,  some  6  or 
8  acres,  was  so  much  laid  and  so  much  overgrown  with 
Clover,  that  the  machine  had  been  removed  into  another 
field,  and  the  work  put  out  to  men.  By  permission  of  the 
proprietor  it  was  brought  back  into  the  field,  and  I  fitted 
on  a  set  of  lifters  which  I  had  made  in  the  village ;  it 
rained  all  that  afternoon,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
work.  The  next  day  was  wet,  but  it  cleared  off,  so  we 
went  to  work — everything  sodden. 

"  Up  to  the  time  the  machine  had  desisted  cutting  in 
this  field,  it  had  only  been  able  to  cut  one  way,  constantly 
blocking  with  the  mass  of  wet  Clover  and  the  dead  flag 
leaf  of  the  Wheat. 

"  The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told  :  from  the  time  we 
started  till  we  left  off  (and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  we  persisted  in  a  heavy  rain)  we  never  had  a  stop, 
the  machine  working  with  perfect  freedom,  and  making 
good  work. 

"It  was  arranged  that  a  piece  should  be  reserved  for 
another  trial ;  a  day  was  fixed,  and  several  gentlemen 
were  got  together,  all  declaring  that  if  the  machine  would 
cut  what  remained  it  would  cut  anything.  The  machine 
worked  as  before,  there  was  no  stop — no  delay,  the  driver 
never  leaving  his  seat.  We  at  once  began  cutting  two 
sides,  and  very  shortly  after  three  sides  out  of  four.  I 
repeat,  that  I  only  select  this  instance  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  machine,  which  had  failed  in  the  crop, 
but  I  had  many  similar  results  with  machines  by  Hornsby 
and  Samuelson,  which  will  be  found  in  my  printed  testi- 
monials." 

Mr.  Hughes'  laid-corn  lifters  are  an  inexpensive  ap- 
plication to  any  reaper — old  or  new ;  they  consist  of 
five  or  six  thin  flexible  sharp  points  extending  about 
20  inches  in  front  of  the  fingers. 

Directly  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  the  lifters 
insert  themselves  beneath  the  crop  and  gradually  raise 
it  from  its  prostrate  position  and  present  it  erect  at  the 
moment  it  arrives  at  the  cutting  apparatus.  The 
movement  is  extremely  pretty  to  watch,  and  many  . 
who  had  used  them  during  the  past  trying    harvest 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Market  Gardening  near  Penzance.  —  The 
following  is  the  evidence  alluded  to  in  a  leading 
paragraph : — 

John  Permewan,  auctioneer  and  land  valuer  in  Penzance, 
for  23  years  previously  to  that  farming  extensively  in 
Gulval  : — I  commenced  farming  in  1832,  and  continued 
till  1849.  The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  present  prices.  In  1838-9  the  prices  of 
produce  were  about  three-fifths  of  the  present  prices.  In 
1852  I  sold  a  cow  and  calf  to  Mr.  Bolitho  for  ^5,  which 
would  fetch  now  three  times  the  money.  I  was  employed 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  by  the  vicar  to  go  over  land 
in  the  parish  of  Gulval,  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  the 
crops,  commencing  February  14,  and  ending  the  Broccoli 
valuation  on  the  21st.  Mr.  T.  Stevens  accompanied  me. 
We  went  into  every  close,  and  through  every  field.  When 
we  estimated  the  produce  our  valuation  was  based  on  an 
average,  but  generally  on  what  we  saw  before  us.  We 
also  averaged  the  prices,  but,  putting  one  season  with 
another,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  prices  will  bear  out  the 
estimate,  and  something  over.  We  were  instructed  to 
make  our  valuation  as  liberal  as  possible.  All  this  land  is 
over  against  the  sea,  facing  south.  There  is  a  greater 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  parish 
than  in  the  north  of  it.  A  complete  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  growth  of  Broccoli.  At  the  time  of  the  tithe 
apportionment  there  were  only  about  20  acres  in 
Broccoli.  The  first  outlet  for  Broccoli  was  the  Fal- 
mouth packet,  at  Redruth,  and  in  the  Penzance  market. 
Some  were  exported  by  steamer  from  Hayle.  Potatos 
were  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
the  wilder  part  of  the  parish — the 
poor  ground  ;  4s.  to  $s.  per  Cornish 
-  —    ~~y^  bushel  was  considered  a  very  good 

jf  price.       Have  bought    hundreds  of 

.--*'*  bushels   at   £x    per  ton.      This    is 

speaking  of  the  best  sorts  of  Potatos 
except  the  kidneys.  The  common 
Potatos  were  sold  at  very  much 
lower  prices,  and  were  used  for 
pig-feeding.  When  kidneys  were  in 
they  fetched  £$  per  ton,  and  were 
planted  in  November  and  December. 
This  lasted  for  a  great  many  years. 
Very  little  kidneys  planted  for  the 
past  25  years.  The  disease  swept 
away  all  the  older  kind  of  Potatos. 
The  newer  sorts  of  Potatos  were 
introduced  to  meet  the  disease.  Broccoli  were  not  put 
in  the  ground  as  now,  immediately  after  the  Potatos. 
A  field  occasionally  appeared  in  Broccoli.  For  many 
years  of  late  two  crops  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  year.  The  Broccoli  crop  prepares  the  ground  for 
the  Potatos,  and  comes  out  in  time  for  the  latter  ;  and 
then  the  Potato  in  time  for  the  Broccoli,  sometimes  for 
Mangel  Wurzel.  It  is  a  great  point  to  get  the  Broccoli 
in  the  markets  early.  Very  little  frosts  occur  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  and  when  heavy  frosts  occur  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  we  can  always  supply  the 
markets.  This  year  the  crops  appear  very  well,  and  the 
Broccoli  crop  is  even  now  in  a  very  forward  state.  A 
market -gardener  said,  when  we  were  valuing,  that  he  had 
made  y.  per  dozen.  The  crop  last  year  was  good,  but 
prices  ruled  very  low  for  some  time  ;  later  on  in  the 
season  the  price  was  much  better.  When  this  land  was 
cultivated  in  my  earlier  years,  there  was  rather  more 
garden  ground  than  in  any  other  parish  ;  but,  generally, 
there  was  more  agricultural  ground  than  anything,  cows 
being  kept  in  large  quantities,  whereas  now  very  little  of 
this  is  seen.  The  lower  land  was  then  too  good  to 
cultivate  Potatos  at  the  prices  then  bringing. 

By  Mr.  Wood  :— The  chief  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
cultivation  was  on  the  opening  of  the  West  Cornwall 
Railway,  in  1852,  and  more  so  when  the  Cornwall  Rail- 
way was  completed  in  1859,  and  then  considerable  trouble 
was  experienced  from  the  break  of  guage  at  Truro,  but 
this  has  since  been  modified.  This  cultivation  has 
increased  within  the  last  15  years,  and  now  every 
available  spot  of  land  is  being  made  use  of ;  some 
places  even  that  will  not  bear  the  continuous  crops 
of  Broccoli.  We  began  the  Potato  valuation  on 
May  1  and  finished  on  the  14th.  In  many  places  we 
found  the  Potatos  ready  to  be  drawn,  and,  by  Mid- 
summer, all  the  crops  of  early  Potatos  were  up.  The 
crops  varied  very  considerably  this  year ;  some  very 
luxurious,  and  some  utterly  worthless.  I  attributed  the 
scanty  crop  to  bad  seed  and  frost,  and  several  of  the  fields 
were  in  an  exposed  position,  and  the  seed  had  been  tilled 
too  early.  The  crops  would  have  been  earlier  if  not  inter- 
fered with  by  frost.  The  witness  then  explained  that  the 
seed  Potatos  are  placed  [during  winter]  on  racks  in 
houses  on  their  ends,  and  then  they  sprout  and  con- 
siderably increase  the  growth  after  being  put  in  the 
ground.  The  Potatos  we  valued  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
were  in  Broccoli  ground.  The  rent  of  the  market-garden 
land  varies  from  j£io  to  £6  an  acre.  A  man  would 
scarcely  give  more  than  £4  for  ordinary  land  for  farming 
purposes.  All  the  calculations  are  per  statute  measure. 
A  statute  acre  of  pasture  land  would  not  keep  a  cow, 
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which  generally  costs  £8  per  year.  The  nett  profits 
would  hardly  be  more  than  £6.  This  Broccoli  land 
if  put  into  pasture  now  would  produce  j£io  per  year  gross, 
and  about  ^5  nett.  The  average  for  corn-land  produce 
would  be  about  the  same.  On  the  whole,  as  an  agricul- 
cultural  farm,  this  would  give  just  a  living,  and  help  to 
keep  up  the  banks,  &c.  The  competition  for  market- 
gardening  ground  has  increased  very  materially  within  the 
last  six  years.  My  estimates  of  £6  and  ^10  per  acreage 
value  would  be  for  the  last  six  years.  My  average  of 
market-gardening  produce  is  ^50  per  statute  acre  gross 
on  the  land,  and  the  nett  produce  £1%.  A  heavy  outlay 
for  manures,  &c,  occurs  once  in  three  years,  and  my  esti- 
mates average  these  three  years  to  arrive  at  the  expenses. 
A  market-gardener  who  only  rents  3  or  4  acres  can 
live  more  comfortably  than  a  farmer  who  holds  20  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  larger  growers,  the  general 
average  of  holdings  is  about  10  acres.  The  profits  of 
market-gardeners  are  such,  that  men  who  20  years  ago 
had  not  a  shilling  are  now  worth  their  thousands.  The 
risk  of  market-gardening  is  certainly  very  great.  The 
receipts  in  some  seasons  are  considerably  in  increase  of 
others,  whilst  some  years  would  be  represented  by  a  mere 
cipher.  Some  years  the  Potato  crop  has  produced  three 
times  as  much  as  others. 

Mr.  Bolitho  said  that  in  1814  the  gross  produce  was 
£160  an  acre,  £1  per  lace.  The  witness  then  went  on  to 
prove  by  the  schedule  that  the  land  mentioned  there  was 
changed  in  cultivation  since  the  apportionment,  and  gave 
his  estimated  figures  on  the  value  of  the  Broccoli  ground 
on  such  tenements.  When  the  apportionment  was  made, 
all  the  Broccoli  ground  was  confined  to  the  places  around 
Gulval  church  town.  Thirty  years  ago  Potatos  were 
grown  extensively,  and  were  used  for  the  surrounding 
markets  and  for  pig-feeding.  Punjou  is  one  of  those  places 
that  have  undergone  considerable  improvements.  In  some 
tenements  we  found  Potatos  between  the  Gooseberry  trees. 
What  market -gardening  was  done  in  the  old  days  was 
carried  on  in  the  best  bits,  and  the  most  sheltered  parts 
of  the  parish,  Potatos  not  being  drawn  till  October  and 
November.  On  the  tenements  of  Trevarrack  and  Velle- 
noggan,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  Broccoli  and 
Potato  crops  this  year  was  ^206  u.,  the  acreage  being 
6  a.  2  r.  7  p.  Several  parts  of  the  land  over  which  his 
valuation  extended  were,  in  his  opinion,  very  much 
neglected,  and  owing  to  bad  seeds,  and  the  ground  being 
"  chucked  "  with  weeds,  might  have  been  made  of  higher 
value  than  that  they  had  estimated.  Other  parts  have 
been  considerably  improved,  acres  of  Strawberries  being 
grown  on  land  that  was  described  as  croft  and  waste  land. 

John  Permewan,  cross  examined  : — Potatos  were  grown 
in  every  part  of  the  parish,   more  or  less,  in  1839,  and 
were  all  left  to  ripen.     Kidneys  were   raised  earlier  in 
Gulval  and  Ludgvan  than   in  other  parishes.     Kidneys 
would  grow  in  any  parish  to  a  small  extent.     Broccoli  is 
now  grown  in  St.  Levan  to  a  very  small  extent  recently. 
I  have  never  seen  3  acres  by  any  one  grown.     Some  in 
Buryan  ;  none  in  Sancreed  ;    some    in  Paul,  which  is  a 
market-gardening  parish.     Lelant  and  St.  Erth  also  grow 
some.     Never  saw  any  in  Breage  ;  can't  say  it  isn't  the 
case.     There  may  be  some  in  Penryn.     Gulval  grows  the 
earliest,  and  here  it  is  grown  to  the  largest  extent.    Ludg- 
van grows  the  next  largest  quantity ;  Madron  and  Paul 
follow.    The  ground  is  mostly  killas— greenstone— where 
the  earliest  Broccoli   is  grown  ;    the  other  parishes  are 
mostly  granite.     The  sheltered  situation  has  as  much  to 
do  with   it  as  the  subsoil.      Never  saw  early    Broccoli 
grown  at  the  north-west  of  St.  Ives.     The  earliest  Potatos 
were  not  regularly  grown  on  the  greenstone  soil  in  the  old 
days.     The  earliest   Potatos  were  then  produced  at  St. 
Loy,  at  Buryan.  St.  Loy  is  about  3  or  4  acres,  and  Treve- 
dren  also  grows  Potatos  and  Broccoli.     In  the  parishes 
first  mentioned  all  the  early  growing  ground  faces  south, 
and  are  on  slate  foundation.     I  never  grew  Broccoli  for 
sale.      Before    1839,    when   I   was  residing  in  the  west 
country,  my  business  called   me  all  over  the  country.     I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  parish  before  that 
time.     More  Potatos  were  grown  towards  the  north  in 
old  days    than  there  was  south,    but  now  matters  are 
reversed.     The  south  of  the  parish  was  more  in  dairy  and 
corn  than  anything  else,  and  was  more  valuable  for  corn 
and  agricultural  purposes  than  for  Potatos.     Some  early 
Potatos  were  grown  in  the  south,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  extent  it  is  now.     In  the  south  of  Gulval  Cornish 
kidney   Potatos   were    planted    before   Christmas ;    they 
were  not  all  kidneys,  not  a  quarter  part  of  them.     Some 
were  drawn  in  June,   but  the  bulk  in  July  ;  these  were 
early  Potatos.  There  were  none  planted  before  Christmas. 
They  were  drawn  sometimes  before  they  were  quite  fit  for 
transmission   to   the  markets   in  the  neighbourhood   for 
immediate  sale.     The  prices  of  the  crops  all  through  were 
from  ioj.  to  15s.  per  bushel.     I  have  heard  of  some  small 
quantities  bringing   30J.     The  former   prices   would    be 
fetched  in  July.     No  man  in  those  days  grew  as  many  as 
35  tons  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  35  tons  per  week  for  weeks 
together  were  sent  out  of  the  parish.    Sixty-five  bushels  to 
the  statute  acre  was  a  very  fair  quantity  of  produce.     My 
knowledge  is  but  from  casual  observance  of  the  parish  in 
those  days.     One  hundred  bushels  have  been  grown,  but 
that    is    an    exception.      There  were  not  any  artificial 
manures  then.     The  very  earliest  of  them  were  sent  to 
London,  some  to  Falmouth,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  generally.     Potatos  generally  were  a  very 
important  article  of  food.     Never  heard  of  any  going  to 
Truro.     A  large  quantity  were  sent  to  Falmouth  markets 
to  supply  the  packet  service  to  Lisbon.  Don't  believe  that 
70  carts  per  week  were  ever  sent  from  Gulval  and  Ludg- 
van to  Falmouth,  for  there  were  not  carts  nor  baskets 
enough.     The  "  mauns  "  were  not  so  big,  nor  the  carts  or 
cages  either,  to  carry  them.     The  growth  of  Potatos  was 
mainly  stopped  by  the  disease  which  appeared  in  1846. 
The  rents  at  that  time  were  considerably  reduced,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  holders  to  pay  the  rents.     The  disease 
attacked  the  Potatos  in  August.     After  the  farmers  got 
accustomed   to   the  disease   they  found   that  they  were 
generally  attacked  in  June.     These  were  the  earlier  sorts. 
Generally    those    drawn     before   June    did    not    suffer. 
This    year    has   been    a   bad    season,    because    of    the 


wet.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  disease  a  great  many 
crops  are  drawn  in  May,  and  up  to  Midsummer.  The 
moment  drawers  hear  of  disease  they  begin  to  draw,  and 
the  price  is  another  consideration.  The  opening  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  although  making  a  through  traffic,  did 
not  make  the  traffic  as  pleasant  as  it  might  have  been 
because  of  the  break  of  the  gauge.  The  opening  of  the 
through  gauge  gave  a  great  spurt  to  the  market  gardening 
in  the  district.  Crops  were  then  grown  in  Marazion  and 
St.  Hilary,  but  not  so  early  as  Gulval.  The  cultivation 
commenced  in  Gulval  and  overflowed  into  other  parishes. 
In  1862,  three  years  after  the  Cornwall  Railway  was 
opened,  the  land  was  not  so  much  cultivated  as  at 
present ;  and  several  acres  of  marsh  land  have  been 
taken  in.  The  witness,  on  referring  to  the  schedule  and 
map,  pointed  out  several  pieces  of  land  that  have  but 
lately  been  put  into  Broccoli,  which  were  not  enclosed  or 
tilled  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  West  Cornwall  Rail- 
way, and  of  the  opening  of  the  through  gauge  in  1862,  upon 
which  he  was  severely  cross-examined.  I  can  point  out  land 
in  Gulval  which  has  not  been  out  of  cultivation,  except  for 
one  or  two  crops,  for  the  last  seven  years.  Potatos  have 
been  occasionally  followed  by  a  crop  of  Mangel  WurzeU 
There  is  land  in  Gulval  which  will  carry  continuous  crops  of 
Broccoli  and  Potatos — not  for  50  years,  as  you  suggest, 
but  for  four  years.  Shute  Parks  would  require  a  change 
every  fourth  year,  but  that  is  not  the  best  land  in  the 
parish  ;  there  is  some  as  good  as  that.  The  very  best 
land  in  the  parish  will  run  about  four  years,  and  a  crop  of 
Mangels  are  then  put  in.  Some  of  the  second-class  land, 
on  the  slope,  which  varies  very  much,  will  only  stand  for 
two  years,  and  then  go  into  "lay  "  for  three  or  four  years. 
Some  land  in  the  parish  will  only  stand  one  year  ;  other 
land,  again,  which  has  been  in  grass,  will  stand  for  three 
years.  Some  land  will  take  a  crop  of  Broccoli  and 
Potatos  once  in  five  years— one  year  in  Broccoli  and 
Potatos,  one  in  corn,  then  in  grass  for  three  years.  In 
some  portions  of  land,  witness  again  explained  that 
Potatos  and  Broccoli  were  planted  between  Gooseberry 
and  other  fruit  trees  ;  but  in  these  instances  little  or 
nothing  had  been  returned  as  the  value.  In  estimating 
the  quantities  in  these  cases,  all  would  depend  upon  the 
waste  caused  by  the  fruit  trees,  some  of  them  being  young 
trees,  and  some  older,  and  varied  considerably,  some 
causing  much  more  waste  of  space  than  others.  The 
quantities  returned  in  these  cases  are  not  of  actual  measure- 
ment, but  estimated  quantities.  The  reason  why 
Onions  are  left  out  in  my  valuation  is  that  they  have 
been  grown  from  time  immemorial,  in  some  cases  in 
the  very  fields  mentioned  in  the  schedule  as  bearing 
Onions  at  the  time  of  my  valuation.  Peas  and  Beans 
also  come  under  the  same  head,  having  been  grown 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  left  them  out  of  the 
schedule,  because  I  was  instructed  to  value  Potatos  and 
Broccoli  only.  The  figures  given  are  gross  value  of 
the  production  of  the  land,  without  calculating  expenses 
of  cultivation.  My  valuation  has  been  the  same  for 
Potatos  as  for  Broccoli,  deducting  in  every  case  one-fifth 
of  the  prices.  My  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating 
a  statute  acre  of  Potatos  is— 40  loads  of  dung,  at  4s.  per 
load,  £8  ;  guano,  8  cwt.,  £5  12s,;  seed,  12  sacks,  at  £1 
per  sack,  £12  ;  labour  of  sprouting,  10s. ;  labour  of 
putting  in  an  acre,  £3  5s.;  hoeing,  &c.,  15^.;  taking  out 
of  the  ground,  £3  4s.;  rent  (average),  £7  10s.;  making  a 
grand  total  of  ^40  6s.  Rates  and  tithes  make  about  10s. 
per  acre,  they  being  easier  in  Gulval  than  in  Madron,  so 
that  a  statute  acre  would  cost  about  ^41.  This  repre- 
sents one  dressing.  The  next  year  all  the  dung  would 
be  struck  off,  and  must  add  £3  for  guano  ;  very  few  use 
dung  the  second  year.  The  second  year  the  cost  would 
be  about  £27—  this,  added  to  the  previous  year's  cost  of 
£41,  makes  .£68.  In  some  cases  this  would  have  to 'be 
divided  by  two  or  three.  For  the  Broccoli  crop  no  expense 
is  calculated.  Every  man  grows  his  own  seed,  10s.  an 
acre  will  "nibble"  them  in,  about  4  cwt.  of  guano, 
£2  10s.,  and  then  there  would  be  the  "banking-up," 
making  about  ioj.  more.  The  cost  of  cutting  would  be 
covered  by  £1  per  acre— this  would  be  about  £4  10s.  an 
acre.  Putting  the  whole  amounts  together,  and  dividing 
by  three,  will  give  an  average  of  ^35  a  year.  A  pint  of 
seed  will  grow  an  acre,  in  some  cases  less.  I  have  sold 
plenty  of  seed,  by  auction,  at  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  quart, 
name  of  grower,  &c„  guaranteed.  Both  Potato  and 
Broccoli  crops  are  very  risky  crops.  One  hour's  frost  will 
destroy  a  Potato  crop  ;  I  think  not  in  March  or  in  April. 
If  the  ground  is  worked  out  with  the  guano-bag,  the  crop 
won't  come  again  after  frost.  I  have  not  known  land 
ploughed  up  in  many  instances  after  frost. 

By  Mr.  Wood  : — Good  land,  well  cultivated,  will  re- 
cover the  crop  again,  although  it  would  be  thrown  back 
considerably.  A  morning's  hoar-frost  will  destroy  a  crop. 
Dry  frost  is  not  very  common.  I  have  never  seen,  except  in 
two  instances,  in  23  years,  a  serious  mishap  in  the  crops  by 
early  frosts.  Some  land  brings  j£io  an  acre  rent.  Mr. 
Roberts,  innkeeper,  told  me  he  paid  that ;  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Trenow  Cot,  gives  that  amount  ;  Mr. 
Pedrick  gives  a  large  amount ;  some  of  this,  my  evidence, 
is  hearsay.  I  have  recently  valued  in  Villenoggan  for 
Mr.  T.  S.  Bolitho,  and  gave  £7  7s.  per  acre,  including 
hedges  ;  and  other  land  in  Gulval  is  worth  £10  an  acre. 
No  land  in  Gulval  is  let  for  Broccoli  and  Potatos  for  less 
than  £3  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  the  average  is  as  low  as 
£4  10s.  Some  land  will  grow  continuously ;  some  will 
only  grow  once  in  five  years.  T  don't  know  if  any  land  in 
Gulval  will  fetch  ^"io  an  acre  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
The  Shute  Parks  will  let  for  £$  per  acre.  I  don't  know 
if  the  assessment  value  has  increased  since  1839,  but  I  think 
it  has.  I  have  bought  two  or  three  heads  of  Broccoli 
for  id. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Trythall  :— I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  all  the  best  kind  in  Gulval  would  let  by  tender 
for  £8  per  acre.  The  average  expenses  for  three  years 
would  be  about  £3$.  This  valuation  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  the  crop  I  valued  this  year.  I  have 
known  3.1.  6d,  per  yard  realised  for  Mangels  in  Shute 
Park,  and  that  would  well  make  up  for  loss  of  Potatos 
and  Broccoli.     A  Russian  Wheat  crop  would  be  rather 


less  than  a  Mangel  crop.  The  cultivation  is  continuous 
except  in  the  few  cases  mentioned.  Gulval  is  less  subject 
to  "club-root"  disease  than  neighbouring  land.  The 
siding  on  the  Eastern  Green  has  been  made  almost  pur- 
posely for  the  increased  traffic  caused  by  this  produce. 
Most  of  the  Broccoli  and  Potato  holdings  are  less  than 
10  acres,  they  are  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  size 
required  for  a  farm.  Kenegie  is  of  nearly  200  acres,  and  is 
held  as  a  farm.  Several  closes  mentioned  have  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  been  put  into  cultivation  siuce  1839.  My 
father  and  myself  occupied  more  than  500  acres,  and  we 
grew  about  20  heads  of  Broccoli.  None  were  grown  in 
St.  Levan,  not  one  was  grown  in  1839  in  Buryan,  except 
in  St.  Loy  ;  never  saw  one  grown  in  Sancreed  ;  very  little 
grown  in  Paul  in  1839.  In  Madron,  a  very  small  quantity 
was  grown  before  the  date  mentioned,  but  has  increased 
very  much  of  late  years.  I  grew  at  least  20  acres 
of  Potatos  on  my  land  in  Buryan,  which  was 
mostly  given  to  the  pigs  ;  a  few  kidneys  were  grown 
to  come  in  by  harvest,  but  less  than  1  acre.  Never 
sold  any  of  those  Potatos.  Five  shillings  per  bushel  for 
best  and  2s.  for  the  poorer  sorts  was  commonly  given. 
Large  quantities  were  imported  from  Devon  and  other 
places  at  that  time.  After  the  disease  the  further  cultiva- 
tion was  entirely  stopped  for  the  old  sorts.  The  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed  at  the  time  of  the  Potato  disease,  and 
caused  the  reduction  of  the  rents.  This  also  caused  a 
great  reduction  in  my  business,  as  from  that  and  the 
neglect  of  the  lawyers  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  Potatos, 
and  lost  considerably  by  it.  I  have  valued  at  least  20 
estates  in  Gulval.  There  might  have  been  70  carts  in  the 
whole  parish,  but  never  all  in  use  at  one  time.  Many 
closes  marked  orchard  in  the  apportionment  map  have  dis- 
appeared since,  but  1  have  taken  no  account  of  them. 
The  seeds  obtained  from  Zennor  were  tilled  the  first  week 
in  March  in  the  country  district,  were  taken  out  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  but  oftener  later  on  in  September  or 
October.  Very  little  Potatos  in  Breage,  or  in  St.  Hilary, 
a  field  being  found  here  and  there,  in  fact,  to  find  them, 
it  would  be  like  "looking  for  a  pin  in  a  bundle  of 
straw."  Very  small  at  St.  Ives,  and  of  very  little 
importance  practically.  I  have  offered  10s.  a  lace  for 
Myatt's  Kidneys  this  year,  but  was  not  accepted,  as  the 
prices  looked  higher.  Some  growers'  ground  have  turned 
out  half  a  bushel  to  a  lace,  when  the  price  was  30s.  per  bush. 
The  disease  does  not  so  affect  the  new  Potato  as  the  later 
sorts.  The  principal  food  of  labourers  was  Potatos  and 
fish. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Wet  Autumn. — As  the  Primate  of  our  Church 
has  advised  the  use  of  the  Prayer  for  fair  weather,  it 
will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  highly  presumptuous  in  a 
layman,  whose  only  ground  for  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  being  a  careful  observer  of  Nature  in 
relation  to  rainfalls,  to  point  out  that  by  praying  for  any 
deviation  from  the  present  order  of  things  we  are  by 
implication  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  for  the  present 
excess  of  rainfall,  occurring  in  the  present  season,  is  just 
what  was  wanted  to  restore  the  balance  of  our  water 
supply  which  the  droughts  of  recent  years  had  greatly 
and  disadvantageously  disturbed.  Up  to  the  present 
moment,  in  spite  of  all  the  rain  we  have  had,  the  deep 
wells  dependent  on  the  water-bearing  strata  for  their 
supply  show  little  indication  of  rising  towards  their 
usual  level  at  this  time  of  year.  But  after  the  continued 
downfall  of  the  last  three  months,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
bability that  the  equilibrium  will  be  regained,  for  "as 
the  days  lengthen  so  the  springs  strengthen,"  and  by 
May  or  June  the  deficiency  may  exist  no  longer.  Per- 
mit me  to  point  out  to  the  clergy,  for  their  consideration 
in  regard  to  the  present  subject,  that  the  general  health 
of  the  country  was  never  better,  if  so  satisfactory,  as  at 
this  moment,  and  that  while  we  are  all  disposed  to  think 
that  this  is  due  to  the  cleansing  effects  of  heavy  rain- 
falls, in  washing  out  the  dirty  places  of  our  closely  po- 
pulated towns  and  villages,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  same  benefit  will  follow  the  thorough  washing 
of  land,  which  will  clear  localities  of  endemic  disease 
among  the  cattle  and  sheep.  Again,  let  me  recur  to  an 
object  which  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred 
to  in  the  Times,  and  which,  I  think,  is  apropos  to  the 
present  subject.  I  mean  the  fact  the  prevailing  extreme 
wetness  brings  home  to  us,  that  in  excess  of  rainfall  we 
possess  the  means  of  providing  against  scarcity  of  water 
supply.  In  one  month  this  autumn  we  have  had  fall 
on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  sufficient  rain  to 
furnish  the  whole  population  with  water,  at  the  rate  of 
30  gallons  a  head,  for  18  years.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
be  said  that  the  prayers  of  the  people  are  directed  to 
the  probable  loss  of  the  Wheat  crop  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  by  under-drainage  and  proper  surface 
cultivation,  with  ordinary  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
time  for  tillage  operations,  much  of  the  Wheat  now  in 
jeopardy  might  have  been  safely  planted.  But,  supposing 
I  am  wrong  in  this,  surely  it  is  more  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large  that  our  water  supply  should  be 
restored  than  our  Wheat  crop  equalised,  for  it  is  certain 
that,  while  we  can  import  Wheat  from  abroad,  we  can 
only  look  to  our  own  country  for  our  water  supply. 
y.  Bailey  Denton,  Orchard  Court,  Stevenage,  Dec.  26, 
in  the  "  Times." 

Practice  and  Science. — There  are  two  words, 
in  very  common  use  in  our  profession  which  ought  to 
be  connected  very  closely  in  meaning  and  intention 
but  which  somehow  have  got  to  be  quite  antagonistic 
— practice  and  science.  In  the  popular  idea,  practice 
means  manual  dexterity,  power  to  do  whatever  rough 
work  one  happens  to  meet  with  in  the  world.  Science, 
in  the  same  view,  refers  to  that  higher  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  the  student  acquires  in  his  library,   his 
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laboratory,  or  his  museum,  and  the  world  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  disassociating  the  nan  of 
science  from  the  man  of  practice,  holding  that  the  one 
who  knows  most  is  commonly  capable  of  doing  the 
least.  The  subject  is  an  old  one  of  controversy  in  our 
profession,  and  if  I  select  it  for  my  theme  this  morning 
it  is  under  a  strong  conviction  that  a  needless  difficulty 
has  been  created,  which  in  the  interests  of  the  student 
and  the  teacher  should  be  removed.  Not  to  encumber 
ourselves  with  any  needless  difficulty,  let  us  at  once 
decide  what  we  always  mean  by  a  "practical"  man, 
and  what  always  by  a  "scientific"  man;  and  if  I 
delineate  these  two  pictures  for  you,  let  me  have  the 
credit  of  giving  the  most  favourable  representation  of 
each.  The  "practical"  man,  as  you  meet  with  him  in 
your  daily  course,  is  the  man  of  tact  and  experience, 
the  man  who  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  emergencies 
which  arise  without  hesitation,  the  man  who  impresses 
his  employers  with  a  notion  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  which  he  attempts  to  perform.  This  prac- 
tical man  may  sometimes  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
more  than  usual  difficulties  ;  there  may  be  an  outbreak 
of  some  new  disease,  some  startling  circumstances  that 
place  him  in  an  altogether  unaccustomed  position. 
Well,  he  deals  with  these  circumstances,  and  he  deals 
with  them  satisfactorily.  He  reasons  from  the  causes 
to  the  effects,  and  he  ascertains  by  the  process  of 
logical  deduction  how  this  is  dependent  upon  that.  But 
recollect  that,  in  so  far  as  he  does  this,  so  soon  as  he 
steps  out  of  the  mere  function  of  doing  and  commences 
the  act  of  thinking,  so  soon  does  he  become  the  philo- 
sopher, and  ceases  to  be  merely  the  practical  man. 
The  confusion  which  has  arisen  is  almost  hopeless, 
but  its  existence  is  nevertheless  quite  undoubted. 
What  you  commonly  call  the  man  of  great  experience 
and  the  man  of  practice  is  after  all  the  most  scientific 
man.  I  could  not  in  this  presence  tell  you  what  the  world 
means  by  a  "practical"  man,  because  I  should  offend 
your  sensibilities.  The  practical  men  people  would 
delineate  for  you  are  not  the  "practical"  men  which 
you  would  desire  to  be.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  "scientific"  man  precisely  the  scientific  man  of 
your  comprehension.  He  is  not  merely  the 
student,  the  bookworm,  the  philosopher  who  is 
content  to  sit  calmly  by,  searching  for  the 
knowledge  which  is  to  him  nearly  valueless,  and 
disregarding  the  work  which  is  given  to  him  to  do  ; 
this  is  not  what  you  mean,  it  is  not  what  I  mean  by 
the  scientific  man.  What  we  really  mean  by  the  man 
of  science  is  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
the  man  who  is  competent  to  reason  out  every  subject 
definitely  from  cause  to  effect  ;  the  man  who  never 
meets  with  a  difficulty  without  being  able  satisfactorily 
to  overcome  it,  and  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not  devote 
an  exclusive  attention  to  the  mere  manual  work  of  his 
profession,  does  not  do  so  because  he  apprehends  that 
the  philosophic  and  scientific  part  of  it  is  infinitely  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  If  I  contend  this  morning 
for  the  necessity  of  a  deep  devotion  to  the  study  of 
science,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  practical  experience  ;  but  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  you  this  one  important  fact,  that  the 
practical  skill  will  inevitably  be  acquired  in  the  course 
of  time.  However  awkward  some  of  you  may  be 
from  sheer  want  of  opportunity  to  do,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  time  to  come  you  will  acquire 
all  the  dexterity  which  you  could  desire.  But 
if  you  start  with  a  conviction  of  the  essential  import- 
ance of  the  mere  manual  work,  and  if  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  practice  is  the  highest  part  of  your  profes- 
sion and  the  science  the  lowest,— if  under  this  idea  you 
neglect  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  which  you 
can  obtain  now  or  never  (for  mind,  having  once  passed 
your  period  of  pupilage,  there  is  no  longer  a  hope  of 
your  devoting  enough  attention  to  enable  you  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  science),  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
although  time  will  give  you  the  necessary  skill,  it  will 
never  give  you  the  necessary  knowledge.  That  must 
be  acquired  by  exclusive  devotion  to  it  for  the  time 
being,  and  it  is  only  during  the  period  which  you  are 
required  to  remain  at  the  college  as  pupils  thai  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  good  foundation,  by 
acquiring  the  principles  of  science,  and  emphatically 
by  learning  how  to  learn,  for  that  is  all  you  can  pos- 
sibly hope  to  do  during  the  very  short  period  which 
you  are  required  to  spend  here.  Professor  G.  T.Brown. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Gleanings.  —  From 
Milan,  in  Italy,  we  learn  that  the  small  proprietors 
who  till  their  own  lands  do  not  make  use  of  hired 
labour.  On  the  larger  farms,  both  owners  and  tenants 
employ  paid  labourers,  who  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
20  per  ioohectares,  not  includingthe  extraday  labourers 
required  for  any  special  work.  All  the  women  help  in 
the  summer  work.  They  are  not  paid,  however,  when 
employed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  products  of  which  the  labourer  is  entitled  to  a 
share,  as,  for  instance,  a  third  part  of  the  Rice  or  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Indian  Com.  We  are  told  that 
the  regular  labourers,  when  married,  in  addition  to 
their  money  wages,  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  certain 
part  of  the  produce  confided  to  their  care.  When  the 
wives  and  daughters  help  the  labourers  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  products  they  are  not  paid;  when 
employed  by  the  farmer  in  his  own  interests,  to  get 
in  the  hay,  for  instance,  they  are  paid  so  much  per 
day.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  receiving 
food  and  lodging  and  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the 


Rice  and  Indian  Corn,  is  calculated  for  the  men  at 
50  centimes  and  for  the  women  at  25  centimes.  The 
wages  of  the  occasional  day  labourers  vary  from  70  cen- 
times to  2  lire,  according  to  the  season  and  the  nature 
of  the  work. — Sardinia. — The  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  grain  and  other  crops  is  rarely,  if  ever,  manured, 
the  stones  are  not  picked  off*  the  land,  the  old  primitive 
wooden  plough  used  in  the  time  of  the  ancients  is  still 
in  vogue.  When  the  husbandman,  in  the  course  of 
ploughing,  comes  to  a  large  stone  in  his  way  he  turns 
out  of  his  course  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  having  it  cleared 
away.  Large  tracks  of  country  are  covered  with  dense 
primceval  forests,  without  roads,  difficult  and  almost 
inaccessible  of  approach,  in  fact,  the  interior  of  this 
island  is  in  many  respects  in  a  far  more  uncivilised  condi- 
tion than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  when  engineers  have  been  employed 
in  cutting  roads  in  some  of  the  wildest  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  island,  they  have  come  upon  the 
cement  of  old  Roman  roads  for  ages  ignored  by  man. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  within  the  last 
two  years  a  few  steam  threshing-machines  have  been 
introduced  into  the  island.  The  drawback  at  the  com- 
mencement in  purchasing  a  steam  threshing-machine 
was  that  there  was  no  appliance  for  chopping  the 
straw,  it  being  thrown  out  entire,  whereas  in  that  con- 
dition animals  would  not  eat  it ;  therefore  machines 
had  to  be  constructed  especially  to  convert  the  straw 
into  chaff,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  chopped  straw  ; 
little  or  no  hay  being  grown  in  the  island,  the  chopped 
straw  forms  the  principal  nourishment  for  horses  and 
cattle.   Consular  Reports. 
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North  Bucks  :  Dec.  26. — Weather  still  wretched. 
Very  few  farmers  indeed  have  sown  all  their  Wheat, 
and  the  prospect  of  doing  so  seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Very  little  land  dunged  for  Beans,  and  farm-work  gene- 
rally behind.  Some  of  the  Wheat  sown  has  perished, 
and  will  have  to  be  resown.  Sheep  have  done  well, 
considering  the  wet  weather,  but  mischief  may  yet 
appear.     A  dull  green  Christmas. 

North  Wilts  :  Dec.  30.— The  difficulty  has  been 
to  find  employment  for  men  and  horses  in  consequence 
of  continued  rains.  All  preparation  possible  is  being 
made  for  vigorous  operation  when  weather  permits. 
Young  Wheat  in  drained  land  (clay  soils)  is  looking 
well ;  if  we  should  have  a  fine  spring  matters  will 
right  themselves  yet.  Springs  only  just  reaching  their 
normal  level.  Stock  is  doing  well,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Wishing  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  all  your  readers,  a  happy 
new  year,  I  will  close  the  last  report  for  1872  by 
quoting  a  text  from  the  good  old  Book: — "Let  all 
the  people  praise  God,  then  shall  the  earth  bring 
forth 'her  increase."  E.  IV.  M. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  Jan.  4. — Another  week 
of  stormy  weather.  Heavy  shower  yesterday  ;  thunder 
and  lightning  reported  as  heard  and  seen.  Land 
frightfully  wet  again.  Thresh  Wheat  one  day  :  dress 
same  ;  put  up  and  deliver  6  tons  of  Onions  ;  deliver 
Oats,  cart  manure,  plough  for  Peas  and  Barley,  clip 
hedges,  dig  twitch.  Frost  needed  ere  high  lands  will 
work  at  all  satisfactorily,  or  the  remainder  of  the 
seeding  can  be  completed.  A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm :  fan.  6. — During  the  last 
few  days  of  December,  1S72,  and  what  has  already 
gone  of  the  present  year,  the  weather,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  has  been  better  than  we  have  had  for  the  last 
16  months.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days  many 
an  acre  of  Wheat  has  been  sown  in  East  Lothian,  and 
that  too  in  pretty  fair  condition,  still  all  that  can  be 
sown  at  the  present  time  will  leave  the  Wheat  acreage 
very  far  below  an  average.  1S72  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  East  Lothian  as  one  of  the  worst  years  the  low 
country  farmers  of  the  present  generation  ever  experi- 
enced. As  for  the  hill  farmers  their  grain  has  not 
suffered,  and  their  stock,  in  which  the  most  of  their 
capital  is  invested,  have  paid  handsomely  this  year  ; 
indeed,  in  Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire,  and  other  counties, 
more  or  less  given  to  grazing,  they  say  it  is  the  best  year 
they  have  had  for  some  time.  The  rainfall  in  East 
Lothian  during  the  year  1872  amounted  to  44  inches, 
or  about  20  inches  above  the  average  of  what  generally 
falls  in  one  year.  From  an  account  in  the  Scotsman  it 
is  computed  that  in  Haddingtonshire  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  ,£280,000  to  farmers,  a  sum  about  identical  with 
the  valuation  roll  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  railways. 
Now  that  the  weather  is  somewhat  fine,  ploughing  is 
being  proceeded  with  very  rapidly  ;  much  of  the  land 
will  need  frost  before  spring  sowing  can  be  begun,  and, 
however  quickly  we  may  get  the  land  turned  over,  we 
are  bound  to  be  about  a  month  behind  an  average  of 
years.  The  work  done  here  this  last  fortnight  has  been 
storing  Turnips  for  cattle  and  sheep,  ploughing  stubbles, 
spreading  manure  on  same,  and  threshing.  The  work 
likely  to  be  done  this  week  is  ploughing  grass  land  for 
Oats  and  turnip  land  for  Barley.   H.  B. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Jan.  6.— Since  Christ- 
mas we  have  had  blowing  weather,  and  only  moderate 
rains  at  times,  consequently  everything  gets  into  better 
trim,  cattle  need  less  litter,  and  sheep  are  not  wading 
so  deep.  Nay,  we  have  actually  sown  a  little  Wheat 
in  tolerable  order  since  the  New  Year.  Before  that  we 
had  a  pull  at  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  got  a  fair 
portion  of  Swedes  stored  in  something  like  the  old 


style.  Another  such  week  would  put  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  in  safety  :  a  small  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  This 
may  seem  strange,  after  what  the  printer  makes  me 
say  in  last  report,  by  mistaking  "were "for  "was." 
The  subjunctive  mood — the  gem  of  our  language — 
seems  in  danger.  The  rainfall  of  1S72  is  47.34  inches, 
being  some  60  per  cent,  above  average.  J.  T. 

Dorsetshire  :  Jan.  7. — Extraordinary  and  long, 
continued  wet  weather,  here  as  everywhere  else,  and 
much  outdoor  work  in  consequence  delayed.  Not  more 
than  one-half  the  average  breadths  of  Wheat  are  yet 
sown,  and  in  many  places  where  a  plant  was  obtained 
the  weather  has  rotted  or  washed  it  away.  To-day 
was  ushered  in  with  a  red  lowering  sky,  and  although 
not  actually  raining  there  is  every  indication  of 
approaching  wet.  One  looks  around,  however,  and 
sees  the  busy  plough  on  every  side,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  The  lambing  season  has  commenced, 
and  the  lambs  are  looking  healthy  and  well.  Last  sea- 
son roots  were  very  plentiful,  and  as  a  rule  too  much 
was  given  to  the  ewes,  to  the  exclusion  of  dry  food. 
This  caused  sad  havoc  in  many  flocks,  but  it  taught  a 
lesson  which  seems  this  season  to  be  producing  its  good 
results.  J.  B.  C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Foot-rot  Paste  :  Rodin.  Mr.  Blundell  informs  us  that 
the  black  paste  used  for  the  foot-rot  and  foot  disease  is 
made  and  sold  from  his  original  recipe  by  Johns  &  Co., 
chemists,  Southampton,  and  they  send  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  has  proved,  he  says,  to  him  for  the  past 
25  years  a  sure  remedy.  It  should  be  applied  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  sheep  allowed  to  stand  two  hours 
on  dry  straw  after  dressing.  The  second  day  after  the 
attack  is  the  best  time  to  use  the  paste ;  if,  however, 
there  are  cases  of  some  time  standing,  the  hoof  must  be 
cut  away  carefully,  as  in  all  cases  of  foot-rot. 


kxMb. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Jan.  6. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  on  last 
Monday,  but  the  demand  is  good,  and  Thursday's 
quotations  are  realised  for  best  qualities.  The  number  of 
Sheep,  although  larger,  is  very  small  for  the  day  ;  prices 
have  advanced  on  all  descriptions.  Choice  Calves  are 
scarce  and  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  320 
Beasts,  3250  Sheep,  and  100  Calves ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  145  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  550  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  uoo  ;  and  1485  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Ha!f-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  3600 


(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 
.  d.     s.  d.  I 


I.    s.  d. 

oto7     4 


Best      Long-wools 
oto6     4  J  Do.  Shorn 

S— 6     O;  Ewes  &  2d  quality  60-6 

S — 5     4,  Do.  Shorn            ..  ..  —  .. 

I  Lambs       . .          . .  . .  —  . . 

"  i  Calves       . .         -  ■  5     8—7     , 

I  Pigs                       ..  4     o-s    < 

135 ;  Pigs,  100, 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,300  ;  Calves,  1 

Thursday,  Jan.  q. 
We  have  a  much  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  last 
Thursday,  and  the  mild  weather  causes  a  dull  trade ; 
prices  are  lower  for  all  kinds,  and  a  clearance  is  barely 
effected.  Sheep  are  also  more  plentiful ;  Monday's 
quotations  cannot  be  maintained  throughout.  Choice 
Calves  are  still  scarce  and  dear.  There  are  70  Milch 
Cows  on  offer,  selling  at  about  previous  rates.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  160  Beasts,  1580  Sheep,  and  50 
Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here* 

fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . . 
Do.  Shorn 


s.  d. 

5  ioto6 
5     6-5 

4     6—5 


s.  d.    s.  d. 
6  iot07    2 


6    0—6 


Best      Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  — 

Lambs — 

Calves       . .  -  •     5     8 — 7 

Pigs  ..  ..4    0-5 


Beasts,  1520  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5420  ;  Calves,  200  ;  Pigs,  90. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36   Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  Jan.  7. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65s  to  Soj".  .  Clover,  old  ..      ..  95X.  tons*. 

Inferior  do 40        60      ,  Inferior  do 50  go 

New  do —        —        2d  cut        . .         . .  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      J  Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        40     i 

Cuiiberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Jan.  7. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  8&r.  to  88j.     Inferior  Clover    ..   70J.  to    92J, 

Inferior  do 50        72        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do -*-        —        New  do.    . .  . .  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      ,  Straw         ..  . .  38  42 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112     !  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Jan.  9. 

iqj.  per  dozen  lb. 

*5*-         ., 

to  4.1.  Zd.  ;  Large  Pork,  3.1.  lod.  to 
4^.  2d.  per  8  lb. 


Best  Fresh  Butter 
Second  do.  do. 


Small  Pork, 


4d. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Jan.  6. 
The  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  mostly  in  bad  condition ;  the  few  good 
samples  brought  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.  There  was 
a  good  attendance,  and  a  fair  consumptive  demand  for 
foreign  Wheat,  at  an  improvement  of  is,  to  2s.  per  qr. 
upon  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  Barley  was 
steady,  without  change  in  value.     Beans  and  Peas  un- 
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[January 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


33—35 
39-42 
33--40 
28-34 


altered.     The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  and  fine  qualities  6d. 
per  qr.  dearer.     Flour  steady,  at  late  rates. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.' 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera  57—68 

—  Norfolk    —    (Red 

—  Foreign •  54 — 72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist.^a-f  to  34*  ■  ■  Chev.      —      Malting  . . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32. Malting  . . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    '21—24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 2S  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —      geed.... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    

Rye •••31—33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29s.  to  34s. .  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s. ..Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  345.  to  36s Grey  34—36  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack, . 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8. 
The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  trade  on  Monday 
was  fully  maintained  to-day,  though  transactions  were  by 
no  means  numerous.  English  Wheat  was  sparingly 
offered,  and  fine  qualities  realised  the  enhanced  rates 
current  on  Monday.  The  show  of  foreign  Wheat  was 
good,  and  for  choice  descriptions  a  moderate  inquiry 
prevailed,  at  firm  prices.  Barley  was  dealt  in  rather 
slowly,  on  former  terms.  Malt  was  firm,  and  moderately 
active  for  fine  produce.  The  arrivals  of  Oats  were  liberal, 
though  sound  corn  was  not  plentiful.  The  demand  for 
the  better  kinds  was  steady,  at  extreme  prices,  but  other 
qualities  were  almost  neglected.  Maize  was  quietly  pur- 
chased, while  Beans  and  Peas  attracted  very  little  atten- 
tion. In  Flour  transactions  were  somewhat  restricted, 
and  prices  remained  without  appreciable  change. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
340 


11,390 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
910 


3810 


Oats. 


Qrs. 


Flour. 


33.io9 
530  oris. 


7630 


Liverpool,  Jan.  7. — There  was  a  fair  attendance, 
and  a  moderate  business  was  done  in  Wheat,  at  the 
advance  of  id.  per  cental  noted  on  Friday  for  red 
American  ;  white  descriptions  were  unaltered.  Flour  is. 
per  sack  dearer,  but  barrels  without  change.  Beans  and 
Peas  about  the  same  as  on  Tuesday  last.  Indian  Corn 
met  a  slow  sale,  at  a  shade  under  the  rates  of  this  day 
week. 

Averages. 


Nov 

30  . . 

Dec. 

7  .. 

— 

14  .. 

— 

21  .. 

— 

28  .. 

Jan. 

4  .. 

Average 

Wheat. 


57*  od 
57  o 
56  6 
56  3 
56  4 
55  11 


56    6 


Barley. 


42s  4<i 
42     6 


Oats. 


PATENT  SAFETY  COMPLETE 

HOT-WATER  CIRCULATOR, 

Effecting  a  Saving  In  Fuel  and  Labour  of  25  per  cent, 
each,  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  New  Boiler. 


The  Hot-Water  Circulator  Company 

Have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  above  Heating  Appa- 
ratus has  proved  vastly  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  Boilers  this 
season  ;  it  not  only  possesses  every  merit  and  advantage  set  forth  in 
others,  but  embraces  many  more  of  a  much  higher  nature  and  of 
greater  importance.  Without  its  being  examined,  both  at  work  and 
otherwise  (which  is  respectfully  solicited),  it  is  impossible  to  fully 
comprehend  its  immense  power  and  economy;  the  trifling  fitting 
required,  the  simplicity  in  fixing,  and  its  cheapness  and  durability 
can  hardly  be  expected  ever  to  be  excelled.  The  Company  find  it  im- 
possible to  show  in  an  advertisement  its  approximate  value,  but  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "perfection."  The  Company 
beg,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public- generally  (as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  where  New  Apparatuses  are  being  erected,  the  very  best 
Boiler  should  be  chosen),  that  their  Illustrated  Explanatory  Prospectus 
is  sent  post  free  on  application,  containing  full  particulars  and  the 
most  reliable  testimonials  and  opinions  of  eminent  men  who  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  combined  merits  and  advantages,  &c.  The  Company 
also  beg  to  remark  that,  in  the  event  of  the  ordinary  Boilers  now  in 
use  suddenly  collapsing  in  inclement  weather,  a  supply  is  kept  in 
immediate  readiness,  of  various  sizes,  to  heat  from  50  to  5000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping,  and  got  to  work  in  two  or  three  hours  alter  the  defective 
one  is  removed  ;  the  trifling  brickwork  built  and  otherwise  completed 
during  the  time  the  Circulator  is  in  full  work.  This  is  of  immense 
imporlance,  and  one  of  its  many  merits,  it  is  in  every  way  perfectly 
distinct,  and  more  to  the  purpose,  than  any  other.  Time  only  is 
required  to  show  such  results  that  have  never  yet  been  recorded  in 
the  history  ol  Heating  by  Hot  Water.  The  two  following  Testi- 
monials are  inserted,  out  of  a  number  received,  to  convey  some  slight 
idea  of  its  effectiveness  and  economy. 

After  12  months'  severe  testing  and  heating  2000  feet  of  piping  in 
seven  different  compartments,  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  &c,  of 
No.  4  size  Circulator  is  testified  by  Mr.  J.  THORNE,  Gardener  to 
J.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ashgrove,  Sevcnoaks,  in  the  following 
eulogistic  terms  : — 

"  I  cannot  speak  more  highly  of  your  Circulator  than  I  have  hitherto 
done ;  1  am  still  perfectly  satisfied.  I  find  it  very  effective,  doing  its 
work  well,  and  consuming  far  less  fuel  than  the  Tubular,  connected 
o  the  same  piping,  by  its  side." — Dec.  4,  1872. 

From  A.  Annandale,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Bielside  House,  Dunbar, 
December  16,  1872. 
"  Dear  Sir,— After  a  year's  trial  of  your  Circulator,  I  can  safely  say 
it  gives  perfect  satisfactiun.  My  Gardener  informs  me  that  it  requires 
fewer  coals,  raises  the  heat  higher  and  in  less  time  than  a  first-rate 
Saddle  Boiler  which  I  also  have  in  use,  and,  at  the  same  time  retains 
the  heat  and  keeps  it  more  regular  for  a  longertime.  I  have  therefore 
much  pleasure  in  giving  it  unqualified  approval." 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Jan.  9. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  general 
trade  is  by  no  means  active,  but  notwithstanding  prices 
remain  very  firm,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  Hops. 
Quotations: — Mid  and  East  Kents,  ^5  10s.  to  £6  i$s.; 
Wealds,  ,£5  10s.  to  £6  6s.  ;  Sussex,  £5  to  £6.  Conti- 
nental markets  continue  gradually  ta  advance,  and 
according  to  the  latest  advices  stocks  in  Bavaria  are 
almost  exhausted. 

SEED  MARKET. 

We  have  to  report  increased  activity  in  our  market,  the 
country  trade  having  at  last  manifested  some  inclination 
to  purchas.  The  supply  of  English  red  is  still  very 
limited  ;  with  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  more  offers 
would  doubtless  come  to  hand  ;  for  anything  choice  in 
home-grown  seed  very  long  values  are  realised.  Higher 
quotations  are  reported  from  France  and  Germany.  The 
advance  here  on  red  Clover  seed  during  the  past  week  is 
from  is.  to  2J.  per  cwt.  New  Trefoil  seed  can  be  bought 
at  moderate  prices.  For  Alsike  and  white  Clover  there  is 
an  improved  request,  French  Italian  is  exceedingly  firm, 
at  the  advance  recently  attained.  Bird  seeds  are  without 
change.  For  blue  Peas  we  have  more  inquiry,  but  the 
demand  is  far  from  being  strong.  Spring  tares  are  still 
quite  neglected.  Timothy  seed  is  scarce.  Perennial 
grasses  are  quiet  but  steady.  Mustard  and  Rape  seed 
are  without  quotable  variation.  In  Linseed  there  is  not 
much  doing. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  new  year  has  opened  with  a  very  cheerful  feeling, 
and  prices  are  firmer  all  round.  Stocks  are  very  small, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  new  clip  do  not  appear  very 
favourable ;  the  result  is  that  both  farmers  and  staplers 
are  not  eager  sellers,  unless  full  rates  can  be  realised. 
The  prices  now  are,  for  most  descriptions,  within  id.  to 
2d.  per  pound  of  the  highest  point  of  1872. 

COALS— Jan.  8. 
Holywell   Main,    30.1.  6d.  ;    Hebburn   Main,   26s.  6d. ; 
West  Hartley,  28J.  gd.;  Walls  End  Hetton,  34J.  ;  Walls 
End  Hetton  Lyons,  32s.  $d. — Ships  at  market,  9  ;  sold  9  ; 
at  sea,  45. 


The  Company's  Smallest-sized  Apparatus, 

To  HEAT  from  50  to  800  FEET  of  PIPING. 

This   meets  the   immense  power  of  the  above  complete  Circulator, 
and  its  merits  are  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  comment ;  but,  to  give 
some  slight  idea  of  its  durability,  perfectness,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
purchaser,  the  following  Testimonial,  &c  ,  is  appended. 
Any  one  can  set,  fix,  remove,  or  add  heating  power  as  desired,     No 

knocking.     All  tightly  screwed  up  with  a  small  spanner. 
No  outside  rusting  ;  the  inside  not  susceptible  to  corrosion. 
No  joints  exposed  to  the  fire. 
No  large,  uneven,  or  complicated  castings. 
No  Iron-Cement  joints. 
No  sediment  can  accumulate. 

No  parts  but  what  can  separately  expand  and  contract. 
No   need   of  Bricks  on  edge,  to  give  Fire  Space,  which   is   a   most 

deplorable  and  wholesale  system  of  waste. 

This  Apparatus  will  never  require  to  be  entirely  renewed ;  it  pro- 
bably may  require  a  new  section   after  many   years,  which   can   be 
connected  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  skill  or  labour.     Warranted 
for  10  years. 
Special  terms  to  the  Trade  sent  direct  from  the  Foundries. 

Another  and  Further  Proof  of  its  Excellency. 
From  Mr.  J.  Jones,  the  Gardens,  Bennington  Rectory,  Stevenage, 

December  27,  1872. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  your  Circulator  answers  ad- 
mirably. My  employer  is  quite  pleased  with  it,  and  has  remarked 
several  times  what  a  nice  regular  heat  it  keeps  up.  It  does  not  use 
near  so  much  fuel  as  my  other  Boilers,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  'lit' 
small  quantity  it  requires  when  once  the  water  is  heated.  I  can  bank 
the  (ire  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  fmil  the  heat  all  that  I  can 
wish,  and  a  good  fire  the  following  morning  :  and  I  make  nn  hesitation 
in  saying  it  is  the  best  Boiler  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with,  and  believe 
has  no  equal.  I  have  recommended  it  to  several  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  further  doing  ao." 


SUTTMS' 


SEED   POTATOS 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


The  only  Two  Potatos  Free  from  Disease, 

SUTTONS'  RED-SKIN   FLOURBALL, 
NEW  HUNDREDFOLD  FLUKE. 


SUTTONS'   RED-SKIN    FLOURBALL, 

Originally    introduced    (in   1870)    by    Sutton  &  SONS. 

From  Mr.  Wm.  Carmichael,  Head  Gardener  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringliam 
Hall,  Lynn. 

"  Your  Red-skin  Flourball  is  a  great  acquisition,  large, 
handsome,  and  the  only  variety  that  is  entirely  free  from 
disease.  I  was  fortunate  in  planting  two  sacks,  and  have 
just  dug  30  sacks.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  planted  more  of 
them.     All  other  sorts  are  three  parts  gone  in  this  district." 


NEW    HUNDREDFOLD   FLUKE   POTATO. 

From  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House. 

"Hundredfold  Fluke  Potato  is  a  good  cropper,  with 
piebald  skin,  large,  free  from  disease,  white  mealy  flesh, 
good  flavoured.  In  every  respect  this  is  a  Potato  of  first- 
class  merit,  and  should  be  grown  by  every  one." 

IjgT  Suttons  Priced  Descriptive  List  of  Choice  Seed 
Potatos  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


BITTER  WILLOW  HEDGES  and  GAME 
COVERTS. — The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known.  Its  growth  i* 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  the  crop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bogs  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective.  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  5  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  made  in  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  12  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  CATALOGUES  free  for  one 
stamp. 

"Mr.  Scaling's  advice  on  Willow  planting  comes  with  so  much 
force  that  it  is  given  in  few  words,  ana  rests  upon  unrivalled  experi- 
ence."— Baron  F.  von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist,  Melbournt, 
Australia. 

"  THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW."  Second  Edition,  First  and  Second 
Parts,  per  post,  is.  each;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO., 
London. 

W.  SCALING,  Basford,  Notts. 


: 


The     HOT- WATER     CIRCULATOR     COMPANY'S 
WORKS,  48  and  49,  King  Street,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As    the    TIME    tor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING    TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFER/E,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan, 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  siies. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in' 
eluding  a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  thej 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwnrr  K<  >SES  in  large  quantities  ;  also  an  immenM 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (sec  other  Advertisement), 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES, 

Alsoa  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Westcrn  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks, 


To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

CHOICE  CONIFERS,  &c— Some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  following  to  be  sold,  at  low  prices  : — 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,6to  10  feet  high,  5107  feet  in  diameter. 
ARAUCARIA  IMURICATA,  i^  to  a  feet,  and  8  to  to  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,4to5feet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  3  to  7  feet. 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  4  to  5  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  $  feet, 
THUJA  LOBBII,7toiofeet. 

,,  WAREANA,  8  to  10  feet. 

THUJOPSIS  EOREALIS,  3  to  4^  feet. 

Prices  on  application. 
Also  the  following  EVERGREENS,  &c  :— 
BEECH,  Purple,  s  to  6  feet  stems,  good  heads,  H,  bd.  each. 


X,  2  to  3  feet,  ji.  per  dozen,  301.  per  ico. 
I.S  I  NUTS,  Horse,  6  to  7  feet,  15s.  per  u 
LAURELS,  Caucasia]))  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  too. 


CHEST! 


Common,  very  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  20>,  per  100;  3  to  4  feet, 
355.  per  100. 
,,  Portugal,  extra  specimens,  3  to  4  ft  ,  at.  6d.  to  3*,  6rf,  each. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  8  to  0  teet,  stout,  w.  per  doz«n,  40J   per  too. 

,,  Lombardy,  8  to  9  feet,  stout,  6s.  per  doien,  401.  per  100. 

PRIVET,  Evergreen,  a  to  3  feet,  3'  per  100. 

,,         ovalifotium,  a  to  3  feet,  6j.  per  100.  v 

SKIM  MI  A   TAPONICA.  in  8-inch  pots,  full  of  berry,  at.  W.  each, 
YEWS,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  ai.  each,  ao*.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  the  Nursery,  Rugby. 
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The  Finest  Cucumber  In  Cultivation. 

DAVIES'  SUPERB  EXHIBITION,  warranted.— 
This  splendid  variety  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be 
the  very  best  known  for  exhibition  purposes.  Length  of  fruit,  is  to 
18  inches,  fine  dark  green,  slightly  spined.  Its  beauty  and  advantage 
is,  that  it  has  scarcely  any  neck,  which  is  the  great  desideratum  in  an 
exhibition  variety.  An  abundant  bearer,  and  hne  flavour.  As  a  proof 
of  its  merits,  it  obtained  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Priies  at  three 
Exhibitions  in  the  same  year,  at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Society.  Per 
packet,  «.  c.j 

GEORGE  DAVIES,  Prescot  Nursery,  Liverpool. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  theirOnions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C. ,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C 


TURF. — To  be  SOLD,  by  Tender,  a  large  quantity  of 
very  fine  Turf,  in  several  Lots,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Trade.— Apply  to  the  CLERK,  of  the  Works  on  the  Denmark  Hill 
Estate;  or  to  the  Architect,  W.  ADAMS  MURPHY,  47,  Church 
Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


Free  to  London  ;   Five  Casks  and  upwards  to  any  Station  in  England 
or  15  per  Cent.  Discount. 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packedin4-bush.  barrels, Si.  each, inclusive;  selected  for  Orchids, 
or.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  general  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT.  SAND,  and  LOAM  STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Value  for  Money. 

THE      NORFOLK       PHEASANT       FOOD, 
25s.  per  cwt. ; 

And  the  NORFOLK  POULTRY  MEAT, 
16*.  per  cwt. 
Above  prices  are  for  cash,  and  include  Bags,  also  carriage  as  far  as 
London    and    Peterborough    (the  extremities  of   the   Great   Eastern 
System).     These   Foods  are  genuine,  and  equal  in  quality  to  others 
sold   at   much   higher  prices.     A  trial   is  solicited.     Samples  sent  if 
required. 
Messrs.  SQUIRRELL  and  UTTING,  St.  Swilhin's  Wharf,  Norwich. 


F. 


entered  at  stationers  hall  How  to  Destroy  Mealy  Bug. 

USE 

STEVENSON'S  ABYS- 
SINIAN MIXTURE,  for 
destroying  Mealy  Bug,  and  all  Insects 
that  infest  Plants.  Unequalled  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vine  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
bottles,  is.  6d.,  js.,  41.  64. ,  and  5s.  6d. 
each,  with  directions  for  use- 
Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
F.  STEVENSON.  Stamford 
Street,  Altrincham,  Cheshire  (late  ol 
Lark  Hill,  Timperley). 


TRADE  MU.'K. 


7L  I    S    H    U    R    S    T 


G 


COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  it.,  31.,  and  im.  (xt. 


Red 

Spider, 


■Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-    CANDLE  COMPANY 
fled.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Mou 


LE'S      PATENT     EARTH 
COMMODES  for  BED.ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  EED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  CLOSETS. 
The  AMERICAN  CABINET. 


SYSTEM, 


Mou 


LE'S  PATENT  EARTH  SYSTEM. 
Dr.  Buchanan  says  : — "  As  compared  with  the  water- 
closet  the  Earth  Closet  has  these  advantages — It  is 
cheaper  in  original  cost;  it  requires  less  repair;  it  is 
not  injured  bylrost;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper 
substances  being  thrown  down  it;  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
household." 


Mou 


LE'S      PATENT     EARTH     SYSTEM. 

Gadshill  Place,  Kent,  July  18,  1871. — "  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  apparatus  works  admirably." — Charles 
Dickens,  Jun. 


A1 


LETTERS    and    COMMUNICATIONS 

to  te  addressed  10  MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY  (Limited),  s*.  Garrick  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at   WORK-   in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

i    For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  EX, :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


/^lOTTAM'S 


PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


I 

I  Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
■pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
iVennin ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 

and   depth   of   Feeding   Troughs,  Water   Cistern,  and    Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.     Cleanlyj  durable,  and  impervious  to 
f.nfection,  oeing  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  6d. 
I    Prospectuses  free  ot    COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
■Street  [opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 

above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
In  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


30  and  31-,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE: 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


and 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

US'   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &o. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,      LONDON,      N.W. 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL    WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


^ 


PORTABLE   AMATEUR   GREENHOUSE. 


Constructed  upon  Improved  Wrought-iron  Girders  and  with  Patent  Wood  Sashes,  fixed  in  6  feet 
bays  to  the  ground  line,  no  Brick  IVall  being  required,  only  Concrete  or  Brick  Foundation. 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  and  by  a  row  of  Lights  along  the  Roof,  set  open  by 
approved  Machinery.  By  this  arrangement  foliage  of  the  Plants  will  not  be  injured  by  the  admission  of  cold  air. 
The  dark  space  usually  found  under  Platforms  is  in  the  "Amateur  Greenhouse  "  light,  and  may  be  made  useful  for 
many  purposes.    A  Shelf  is  provided  upon  Light  Iron  Brackets  on  each  side  of  the  House,  for  raising  Strawberries,  &c. 

Glazed  with  21  oz.  Glass,  except  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  which  are  glazed  with  i-8th  thick  rolled  Plate. 

Painted  three  coats,  the  last  being  picked  out  in  Plain  Colours,  which  with  the  Cresting  and  Finials  give  the 
"  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Prices  on  application. 

Estimates  for  the  same  in  Iron  ;  for  Platforms  and  Staging  ;  and  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  on  application. 
Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  order]  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 
^g-  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crymobo^thus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


j 
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RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

REENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c„  fixed 

within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 
Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W.  

SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the    MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,   Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

Gold  Medal  Boiler ' 


(Birmingham,  1872). 

PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER. 


H 


OT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  for  HEATING 


Improved   Conical. 


GREENHOUSES, 

HOTHOUSES 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CHURCHES, 

PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS,   &c 


Tubular  Boiler,   with 
Water  Bars. 


HOT- WATER 
PIPES  at  wholesale 
prices ;  Elbows  and 
T  Pieces,  Syphons,  and 
every  other  connection 
kept  in  stock. 

WROUGHT  and  *^m, 
CAST-IRON  CONI- 
CAL. SADDLE,  and 
IMPROVED  CONI- 
CAL, also  ELLIPTIC 
BOILERS. 

Goods   of  the  very   best   manufacture,  delivered    at    Railway    or 
Wharf  in  London. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Price  List  on  application. 


w. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

„  ,,       glazed,  16-oz.  good  she~t  glass       ..        ..     70 

6  feet  „  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      .,12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 

JONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     |_ "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


C*  REEN'S  NEW  PATENT  SINGLE  and 
VJT  DUPLICATE  HOT-WATER  BOILERS.  Illustrated  Price 
Lists  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS     GREEN     and     SON,   Smithfield   Ironworks,   Leeds; 
and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  healing  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L.  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  :  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : —  _^___^_ 


High. 
20  in. 


3S ' 
<8 , 


Sizes. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

18  „ 

'4     II 

18  ,, 

30  11 

24  >■ 

24  .1 

24  •. 

30  .. 

24  11 

3g  „ 

*3 

&■• 

30  H 

7*  ii 

36 ,. 

06  1. 

48  „ 

108  „ 

48  „ 

144  ii 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 
300 
400 


2,600 
4.500 
7,000 
10,000 


Price. 


£.  *-d. 


25 
35 
50 


CON  SER  VATO  RY      BOILERS. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 

Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,    Lower    Norwood,    and    59,    Old 

Bailey,  E^C. , 


GLASS,         GLASS,         GLASS, 
of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  &c. 
PAINTS,    OILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  EC. 

Save  YourPlants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF- REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 
Price  is.,  is.  6if.,  2s.  6d.,  or  free  by  post,  $d.  extra. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  VVilliam  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gardeners,  &c. 

TO    BE    SOLD,    cheap,     500,000    WOOD    PLANT 
LABELS  ot  the  best  quality,  in  4  in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  sizes ;  also 
HANGING   LABELS,  ££  in.   and  4%  in.     For  sample  and  price 


apply  to 


C.   WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS.  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE.  


RUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  axe  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  605.  and  80$.  j  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO." 
•  —Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  1*.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  iod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 31.    24.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide . .     3s.  iod-  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6-?i'tf.  to  %%d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  04  and  72  inches  wide,  ?%d.  and 
g%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of'Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

HE"  "fRENCH~SYSTEM  of  WIRING  GARDEN 

WALLS    and     ERECTING    TRELLISES    for    TRAINING 
FRUIT  TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Pear  Growing,  with  Cordon  Edging. 
Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 
Messrs.    J.    B.    BROWN    and    CO., 
Offices— 00,   Cannon   Street,    City,   London,   E.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complcto,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wirkworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Nolting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  lo  have  theil 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness.— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 


For  Durability,— Because  being  able   to  use  the  strong  Wirejl  ll 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanf  — 


WANTED  to    PURCHASE   or    HIRE,  GRANTS 
PATENT  RAILWAY  and  TRUCKS.     Apply  by  letter  to 
J.  LANCASTER,  Vine  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 


'"THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

J-       Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c. ,  from. 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

V>  A  T  E  N  T       WEED       EXTIRPATOR. 


as  the  thin  Wi 
as  used  in  t'hc  French  system.  

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  ol  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a- total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other.  ,     ■  . 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  is  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c, 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  fibrous  or 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.     Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents:  POLLARD,  JEPHSON  and  CO.,  Bear 
Garden,  Southwark,  S.E.  ;  DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO.,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.  


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


very 


H  E     above     ana     many     other     PATTERN' S 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN     GARDENS, 
they     harbour     no     Slugs 
Insects,   take    up    little   roc 
and.  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Mo 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinysland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEYS 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES- 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
y.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and   Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. — Sec  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries. 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


KENT 


s 


Now  ready,  price  is.,  Gratis  to  Customers, 
UTTONS'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1873. 

— "  The  most  practical  Work  on  Gardening  yet  published." 

S UTTONS'  ABRIDGED  SEED  LIST,  with  columns 
for  Ordering.     Gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

HE    COTTAGER'S    CALENDAR    of    GARDEN 
OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gasttte, 
with  Additions. 

Price  31/.    each,    or  5s.  for   25  Copies    for   distribution    amongst 
Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  order, 
payable  to  Wm.  Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Second  Edition,  in  Six  Numbers,  is.  each, 

THE  ORCHARDIST.  By  I.  Scott,  the  Nurseries, 
Merriott,  Somerset.  Parties  ordering  No.  1  will  be  considered 
liable  to  take  the  six  numbers.  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4  are  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  subscribers  post  paid.  Post  Office  Orders  for  6x. 
on  Crewkerne,  now  or  when  finished.  The  most  complete  descriptive 
work  upon  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English  language — nearly  all  known 
hardy  fruits,  with  their  synonyms,  being  described  or  enumerated, 
amounting  to  many  thousands. 


Thirty-seventh  Year  of  f  ublication. 

Now  ready, 

G  LENNY'S      GARDEN      ALMANAC,       1873. 
Giving  every  information  upon  Gardening  Matters.     Price  is., 
post  free,  If.  id. 
London;  CATTY  and  DOBSON,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  and  all 

Booksellers.  , 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Eight  Illustrations,  price  341., 

AIR    and    RAIN  ;    the    Beginnings   of   a    Chemical 
Climatology.      By  Robert    Angus    Smith,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S., 
F.C.S.  [General),  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Government. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Just  Published,  demy  Svo,  Part  I.,  price  ss., 

EPIDEMIOLOGY:    or,   the   Remote  Cause  of 
Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation 
By  John  Parkin,  M.D,,  F.K.t'.S. 

London:  J,  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W, 

Just  Published,  price  jd.  by  post, 

A  N  ESSAY  on  the  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE, 

ii.  the  Great  Epidemic  of  1871  and  187a.  Its  History;  its  Naturttj 
its  I  Botes:  and  its  Treatment.  By  DAY,  SON,  AND  HEWITT, 
:i,  Dorset  Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 


Imperial  410,  Copiously  Illustrated,  Price  us., 

i^ARM  BUILDINGS:  a  Digest  of  the  Principles 
.  adopted  in  Construction.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Farm  Home- 
steads of  England,"  now  out  of  print.  By  J.  B  At  LEV  Denton,  C.E., 
and  Bailey  Denton.  Jun. 

E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  price  it.  ;  free  by  post,  is.  2.*., 

THE    RURAL    ALMANAC    and    SPORTSMAN'S 

X  ILLUSTRATED  CALENDAR  for  1873. 

It  contains  :  Seventeen  full  page  Engravings:  List  of  Hounds, 
their  Masters,  Whips,  Kennels,  &c.  ;  ClubNand  their  Club  Homes; 
Yachts  and  their  Stations,  Commodore,  V ice-Commodore,  Secretaries, 
Sic,  wiih  the  Winning  Yachts  for  the  Year  1871;  Rowing  Clubs: 
Chambers  of  Agriculture;  Summary  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  late  Session  interesting  to  Country  Gentlemen;  a  Table  of 
the  Legal  Season  for  Killing  Game;  Societies  and  Institutions; 
Notes  for  each  Month:  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating 
to  the  Farm,  Stable,  Hunting,  Country  House,  Garden,  Natural 
History,  the  Government  and  Government  Offices,  Rates  of 
Postage,  &c       FIELD  OFFICE  :  346,  Straud,  W.C. 
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The    Gardeners'    Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Sell 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science,    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 

MEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
7s.6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,    Structural 
and   Physiological.     With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     125.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Medical 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  OR,  The 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  wHich  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Companion  Volume  to 

THOMSON'S  "HANDY  BOOK  of  the  FLOWER-GARDEN." 
This  day  is  Published, 

THE  HANDY  BOOK  of  FRUIT  CULTURE 
UN  HER  GLASS.  By  David  Thomson,  Author  of  "Handy 
Book  of  the  Flower-Garden, "  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Pine-Apple,"  &c     In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

WM,  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra   charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, 59,  Fleet  Street, E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  RErORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4^.  ;  Stamped,  5<f. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holbom  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15.  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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Y  the  Retirement  of  one  of  the  Partners,   an  active 

WORKING  GARDENER  can  obtain  a  PARTNERSHIP 
in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  on  long  Lease,  in  Islington, 
—  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  ~~ 


Islington,  N. 


,  William  Street,  New  North  Road, 


WANTED,  a  General  FOREMAN.— Must  be  a  good 
Salesman,  and  especially  well  up  in  the  Propagation  and  Man- 
agement of  Conit'era:  ana  Ornamental  Trees,  and  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  raising  of  Coniferae  Seedlings.  None  but  a  first-class  Man, 
with  good  references,  need  apply. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  BARRON 
and  SON,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER.— 
Must  be  thoroughly  proficient  in  general  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and 
Flower  Garden  Work,  skilful  in  Forcing  and  Grape  Growing,  neat, 
active,  and  industrious. — Apply,  with  Copies  of  Testimonials,  stating 
age,  wages  required,  &c.,toJ.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  the  Laurels, 
Taunton. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  for  a  Single-handed 
place,  where  a  Boy  is  kept,  an  industrious,  active,  sober  Man, 
who  understands  Flower  Gardening,  Fruit  Trees,  Frames,  &c,  and 
will  undertake  the  care  of  two  or  three  Cows.  Wages  2or.  per  week, 
with  small  cottage  and  coal.  Age  not  to  exceed  45.  A  Man  whose 
wife  can  undertake  Laundry  or  Dairy  work  preferred. — Captain 
HEYWORTH,  Wain  Vaur,    Newport,  Mon.  


WANTED,  a  Youth  or  young  Man  as  general 
INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  to  work  under  the  Foreman. 
One  who  has  been  under  a  good  Heath  Propagator. — B.  MALLER, 
Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  Kent,  S.E. 


W 


ANTED,    as    General     PROPAGATOR    and 

GROWER  for  Market,  a  single  Man — one  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  Nursery  Work ;  also  1  WO  young  MEN  for  a  Market 
Garden,  for  Outside  Work.  —  STODDART  and  ROBINSON, 
Greaihnm  Villa,  West  Hartlepool. 


WANTED,  as  SECOND  GARDENER,  a  married 
Man,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  long 
character.  A  Christian  man  preferred. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  full 
particulars,  with  name  of  the  family,  and  length  of  time  in  last  situa- 
tion, ad  dressed  to  ].  M.,  -Mr    Hiuin.  Jeweller,  &c  ,  17,  </!,,  ipside,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  and  GROOM.— A 
respectable,  trustworthy,  married  Man,  Must  be  a  thoroughly 
competent  Gardener,  and  understand  looking  after  a  Horse  and 
Chaise.  Wages  One  Guinea  a  week,  with  three-roomed  cottage. 
—Apply  between  9  and  10  in  the  morning  at  Wildwood  Lodge,  North 
End,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Traveller. 

WANTED,  a  First-class  TRAVELLER.— Must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock  generally,  especially 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  New  and  Rare  Plants,  This  will  be  a  permanent 
situation  for  a  competent  Man. — Apply  by  letter  only  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Mr.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  of  good  address, 
to  Manage  a  Seed  Business.  Must  have  had  experience  in 
the  Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seed  departments,  with  some 
knowledge  of  Trees  and  Plants. — Apply,  stating  where  last  employed 
and  wages  expected,  &c.,toA.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst,  Seed  Merchants, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sudgen,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  SEEDSMAN,  competent  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  general  Management  of  the  business. — Application,  by 
letter,  stating  salary  and  experience,  addressed  B.  S.,  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  for  a  Retail  and  Wholesale  Seed  and 
Nursery  House  in  Ireland,  an  energetic,  pushing  COUNTER 
SALESMAN,  of  good  appearance  and  address,  well  up  in  each 
department,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  good  general  assistance  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  house. — Apply  with  references,  stating 
experience  and  terms,  to  H.  H.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  London.— Must  be 
Well  up  in  the  Seed  Business,  accustomed  to  Attend  upon 
Customers,  ana  a  good  Salesman.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Candidates  to  state  salary 
and  experience,  and  address  their  communications  to  P.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  SERVANT  MAN,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  Wait  at  Table,  and  take  charge  of  a  small 
Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  None  need  apply  whose  character 
will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation  for  honesty  and  sobriety. — 
Apply,  by  letter  prepaid,  or  between  1  and  2  o'Clock,  E.  R.,  59,  St. 
Paul's  Square,  Birmingham. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Understands  Vines,  Forcing, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Good  character. — W.  \V., 
Ash  Rectory,  Wrotham,  Kent 


GARDENER   (Head).— Middle-aged,    single;   has  a 
thorough   practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Good  reference.— HORTUS,  A.  Edwards,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;  understands  Early 
and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  also 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. — C.  G.,  10,  Cleveland  Terrace, 
Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  thoroughly  experienced 
Man  with  Pines,  Vines,  and  Plants ;  also  good  Kitchen 
Gardener.  Twenty-four  years  wilh  the  best  Yorkshire  families. — F., 
Ferns,  Rawdon,  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  Catholic,  married,  one 
child  ;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all 
its  branches.  Sixteen  years'  experience ;  first-class  testimonials. 
Death  cause  of  leaving  — W.  S.,  Hooley  Lodge,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30;  thoroughly  under- 
stands Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Pines,  Vines,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c ,  Stove  and  Greenhouse ;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  character  from  present  and  past  employers. — 
C.  SLADE,  The  Gardens,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  39,  married,  two 
children,  the  youngest  six  years  old;  thoroughly  understands 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  with  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Excellent  character  from  the  gentleman  he  is  leaving,  with  many  other 
good  testimonials. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Moore,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Market 
Place,  Warwick. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  28,  married, 
no  family ;  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  in 
all  its  branches,  and  Kitchen  ana  Flower  Gardening ;  also  a  good 
Plantsman.  First-class  character  and  references.— J.  P.,  Dyrham 
Park,  Barnet,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or 
three  are  kept. — Age  26;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing 
in  all  its  branches ;  also  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— A.  H.,  7,  Portland  Place, 
North  End,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Establishment,  where  several  men  are  kept. 
— Age  29,  married.;  well  accustomed  to  the  Management  and  general 
routine  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Four  and  a  half  years' 
character  from  last  employer.  —  C.  M  P.,  a,  Porten  Terrace, 
Hammersmith,  W, 
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/"•ARDENER.— Married  ;     an    experienced     practical 

V-*  Man,  competent  to  Early  Korcin<j  of  Vines,  Cucumbers,  &c  ; 
Wall  Irecs,  and  kitchen,  (lower,  Fruit,  and  Pleasure  Gardeninrr 
Eight  years  character. -J.  L.,  Mr.  Coleman,  Rye  Lane  Nursert. 
t  eckham,  Surrey. 

"^.ARDENER.  — [.    G.    Gifkins,    late    Gardener    to 

--"      Mrs.  Curlmc  orBrookland  Hall,  is  now  disengaged,  and  offers 
nis  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requirine  a  thoroughly  prac- 
5  L tr"sl"Mtl>>'.  and  sober  Man.  Can  prodVe  first  class  testimonials, 
aj^teJtnjhlyj^commended.-S4,  North  Street,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

r*  ARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed  preferred). 
e£w.  5&»,  jftftj  ■""'«■'■ »°  fa-it^F.^  3,  I&h  Churc'h 

("^.ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

V-»  mans  Establishment—Age  ai ;  has  had  good  experience  in 
Nurse"°5No?folk  '  d    charac"!r- - H      W-     «.,    Honing 

p'OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden 

i-  -Age  28,  single;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing.  Good  character -Y.  Z. ,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.. 
Nursery,  Upper  Clapton,  K. ' 

FTo  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 
OREMAN  (Working).— A  strictly  sober,  diligent 
and  trustworthy  Man,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business', 
and   well    up  in   the   Softwood  and   Balding-Stuff    Trade    (City   and1 
Provincial) :  ready  and  willing  in  any  department.     Terms  moderate. 
—J-  P-.o.  Queensbury  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 

DLANT  GROWER,  under  the  general  Foreman,  in  a 

J-     first-class    Nursery.— Age    27.      First  class    references.—  T     C 

M.    Margaret's   Nursery,    Ipswich 

TMPROVER.— A  Florist  wishes  to  place  his  Son  (a 

J-  strong,  active  Lad,  age  18),  under  a  first-class  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman  s  Gardener,  where  he  can  learn  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches  Good  references, -CHARLES  GUY,  Monkton  Nursery. 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  ** 

TDAILIFF.— Age  42,    no  family,    Scotch  ;   thoroughly 

*->  acquainted  with  Land,  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Wile  good  Dairy- 
woman    or    Housekeeper—Highly    recommended.  -  B.,    Gar/tours' 

Lntvtiuic  Olhce,  W.C 

STo  Land  Agents. 
UB-AGENT.— A  young  Man,  who  holds  the  Diploma 
of  the  Royal    Agricultural  College,  and   who    has    had    some 
experience    in    Land    Surveying,    requires   a   Situation    as    above— 
AG.  L.,  Post  Office,  Xnutslord. 


IX/TANAGER  or   TRAVELLER.— Mr.   S.    Barratt 

i-T_L  begs  to  announce  to  the  Trade  generally  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
engage  with  any  respectable  Firm,  and  offers  his  services  in  the  above 
capacity  References  unexceptionable— 66,  Park  Walk,  Fulham 
Road,  S.  W. 


TTo  the  Seed  Trade. 
RAVELLER,  CORRESPONDENT,  or  BOOK- 
,  .  KEEPER. -Advertiser  is  open  to  engage  with  a  London  or 
t  rovincial  I-  irm  111  any  or  all  of  the  above  capacities.  Conversant  with 
every  branch  ofthe  Trade,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Road  Has  had 
considerable  experience,  and  can  command  good  references  —Address 
by  letter,  to  X.,  155,  Finborough  Road,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 


DAIRYMAID.— Has  been  accustomed  to  Noblemen's 
and  Gentlemen's  Establishments,  where  first-class  Butter   &c 
was    required.— For    particulars,    address   H.   B.,   T.   Gibbs  &   Co, 
Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.  ' 


gPARKLING       DINNER        ALE, 


TyM.     YOUNGER     AND     CO.       Established   1749. 


NDIA  PALE         ALE, 


TyM.     YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 


T?DINBURGH  ALE, 


w 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

KINAHAN'S    .     LL    -     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the  words  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  on  seal, 
label,  and  cork. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


A. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EP      P      S   '  s         c      o      c 
BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Setvice  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Honselwld  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES      EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  ofthe  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO,,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   ix/^d.,  21.  gd.,  4s.  6d.t  and  111. 

OCKLE'  S      A  NTI  BILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  11.  t%d.%  2*.  gd.,  4s.  6d,,  and  11$. 


RAPID  CURES  of  SEVERE  COUGH  and 
ASTHMA  (this  WEEK)  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS.— From  Mr.  Harrison,  265,  Glossop Road,  Sheffield:  "  Many 
customers  have  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  in  Asthma,  Coughs,  &c.  I  was 
myself  troubled  with  a  severe  Cough,  and  was  completely  cured  by  a 
few  Wafers."    Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  1*.  i%d.  per  box. 
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THAMES   BANK   IRON    COMPANY 

(SUCCESSORS     TO     LYNCH    WHITE), 

OLD  BARCE  WHARF,   UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THE   THAMES   BANK   IRON   COMPANY   BEG   TO   CALL  THE   ATTENTION   OF   THE 

TRADE   TO   THE   FOLLOWING:- 

OLD  BARGE  IRON   WHARF,  December  31,   1872. 

In  retiring  from  business  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  the  support  and  confidence  I  have 
experienced  from  my  numerous  friends  during  many  years,  and  to  ask  that  the  same  may  be 
continued  to  my  successors, 

THE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY. 

The  new  firm  will  consist  of  my  son,  Mr.  LYNCH  WHITE,  Jun.,  together  with  Mr.  W.  Y.  BAKER 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  DUNBAR,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  being  well  known  to  you  as  having  for  some 
years  past  taken  an  active  part  in  the  business,  and  which  will  be  a  surety  as  to  attention  and 
care  in  the  execution  of  any  orders  you  may  entrust  to  them. 

LYNCH    WHITE. 


OUR    STOCK    OF 


HOT-WATEE  APPAEATUS,  BOILEES,  PIPES,  AID  CONNECTIONS, 

IS    THE    LARGEST    AND    THE    MOST    COMPLETE    IN    THE    TRADE. 


We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  particular  form  of  Boiler  as  a  speciality,  but  sell  those  we  know  from  personal 

experience  to  be  good,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


OR    THE    MATERIAL    SUPPLIED    FOR    HEATING    GREENHOUSES,    HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES, 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS,    CHURCHES,    SCHOOLS,    ETC. 


Goods  Delivered  at  any  Railway  or  Wharf  in  London,  Free. 
Price  List  of  Hot-water  Fittings  on  application,  gratis,  or  send  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, 


Sli.H^.,  SKfl^       ilons  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,''  at  the  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
R.cuA.ns  3, 1 "  S«       £*"?■?'  S!  ,he  °ffi"  of  Me"rs.  Bhadbury,  AGNEW,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  ol  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  ol  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said   William 
kichards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.-SATURDAY,  January  u,  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Msnzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 


In  succeeding  to  the  business  so  long  and  satisfactorily  carried  on  by  Mr.  LYNCH  WHITE,  Sen.,  we 
trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  your  favours,  assuring  our  large  circle  of  friends  who  have  from 
time  to  time  reposed  confidence  in  us,  that  by  continuing  that  personal  attention  and  supervision, 
which  has  so  long  devolved  upon  us  in  our  respective  departments,  to  further  increase  the  already 
extensive  business. 


A  revised  and  more  comprehensive  Price  List,  with  illustrations,  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  be 
very  shortly  issued  ;  the  prices  therein  contained  will  be  such  as  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
other  house  in  the  trade,  while  the  quality  of  the  articles  will  be  kept  up  to  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  favoured  our  predecessor  with  their  orders. 


We  would  remind  07ir  friends  that  as  our  predecessor  was  the  first  in  the  Trade  to  offer  these 
Goods  at  Prices  attainable  by  all,  we  hope  still  to  give  further  advantages  zvhich  our  resources  and  knowledge 
of  the  business  may  enable  us  to  do. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  u\d.  |  Six  Months     ..     iij.  nrf. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £x  y  I0^« 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be   made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be     had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,  post  free  jd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Special. 

LOMBARDY  POPLARS,  20  to  30  feet,  for  immediate 
Screen. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


BIRCH,  extra  fine,   transplanted,   2  to   3  feet,    18s. 
4  to  5  feet,  21J.     ALDER,  5  to  6  feet,  2ir.  per  tcoo. 
J.    J.    MARRIOTT,     Highfield     Nursery,     Matlock. 


ARCH,    3    to  4  feet,    fine,    transplanted.      A    few 
J          thousands  on  ofier.     OAK,  3  to  4  feet.     Price  low 
1.  KEYNES,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 


H 


WHITETHORN     and     SCOTCH     FIR. 
400,000  »-yr.  WHITETHORN. 
50,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet. 
For      samples      and     prices     apply     to 
GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  Nurseryman,  Fordham,  near  Soham. 

ORSE    CHESTNUT    and    ENGLISH    OAK.— 
a  feet,  15J. ;  3  feet,  251.  :  4  feet,  35*. ;  5  feet,  45L  per  1000. 
WlLlClN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon 

WALNUTS.    3  feet,    12s.  ;   4  ieet,    io,   per  100. 
SYCAMORES,  o  to  to  feet,  Ss.  per  dozen. 
j WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 

WALNUTS,  s  to  6  feet,  20s.  per  100;  COMMON 
CHESTNUTS,  7  to  8  feet,  205.    per  100,  and  other  Trees 
carriage  free  to  London. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


FIVE   HUNDRED   YARDS  of  BOX  EDGING,  in 
one  or  more  lots. 
CHRISTMAS     QUINCEY,     Seedsman,     &c,     Market     Place 
Peterborough.  ' 

"E^RUIT    TREES.— A   large  stock  of  healthy,  free 

-■-  grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  from 
75*.  per  100;  Gooseberries  from  to*,  per  too;  Currants  from  6s  perioo. 
I    T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 

E  ILIUM    AURATUM.— Several    thousand    strong 
sound  ENGLISH  GROWN  BULBS,     They  had  this  year  Jrom 
5  to  3oblooms  on  astern.     i8s.,  30s.,  42s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  HillNursery,  Woking.  Surrey. 

T  ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 

J-i  now  arrived  from  Japan,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

»?i[;*»ILF,A.M.  B[JLL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Kings  Road, Chelsea,  London,  S. W.  ' 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 
►  HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out,  in  pots,  Purple 
White,  and  Scarlet,  good  Plants,  at  2s.  per  dozen.  ' 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


w 


M.  POTTEN  can  still  supply  GERANIUMS  and 

CYCLAMENS,  as  advertised  in  the  Gardiner?  Chronicle  of 
December  ?,  1872. 

The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB.Calcot,  Reading 


TXTEBB'S  NEW  GIANT    POLYANTHUS,   Florist 

T  T  Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
TtiSfFtfi^h  V"l  2°u!>le  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AUiacULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Earlv 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Cakot,  Reading 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £t  6s. 


PEACHES    and     NECTARINES,     in    pots 
Fruiting  Trees,  5*.  and  7J,  6d.  each. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Fine 


To  the  Trade. 
lEAR     STOCKS,    extra    strong. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


H 


ESSLE  PEAR  (strong  Standards). — Prices  per  100 
or  per  1000  on  application. 
IAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


LANCASHIRE  PRIZE  GOOSEBERRIES.— 
150  finest  and  newest  varieties,  from  4J.  to  01.  per  dozen  ; 
collections  of  150  for  50s  ,  too  for  301.,  50  for  i2j.  6d.  ana  itr.  ;  also 
high-navoured  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS.  Prices  upon 
application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


STRONG  Standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  WAL- 
NUTS; Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES; a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS;  FOREST  TKEES.from  2  to  10  ft  Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,  in  all  the  leading  kinds,  in  splendid  condition  for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  tooo  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey, 


FOR    SALE,    6000  strong   RABY  CASTLE    CUR 
RANT  TREES,  at  7s.  per  too;  also  20,000  strong  FASTOLF 
RASPBERRY  CANES,  warranted  true,  at  2S*.  per  tooo. 

Mr.  SELBV,  Town  House,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


To  the  Trade.— Dwarf-trained  Plums. 

HUGH  LOW  and  CO.   can  offer  a  quantity  of  the 
above,    consisting    of    GREEN     GAGE,    COE'S     GOLDEN 
DROP,  ORLEANS,    KIRK'S.  JEFFERSON'S,  REINE  CLAUDE 
DE  BAVAY,  and  other  good  kinds.     Price  on  application. 
Clapton  Nursery,  London,  E. 


VINES,     VINES,     VINES.— Strong    well-ripened 
CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  for  Fruiting   in  pots  and 
planting.     The  Trade  supplied. 

Priced    LIST    of   sorts    on    application    to    JOHN     KELLETT, 
Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  near  Stockport. 


Vines,  Vines. 
JOSEPH   MEREDITH    has  a   Stock  of  strong  and 

*J  well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts;  also  a  large 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  to  offer 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


C J. RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 
J  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  51  each.  BLACK  HAMBURGHS, 
strong,  43s.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing  saves  half  the  cost 
of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Fine  Standard  Trained  Fruit  Trees. 

EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  begs  to  offer  extra 
strong  Standard  Trained  APRICOTS.  PEACHES,  NEC- 
TARINES, and  PLUM  TREES,  with  stems  4^  to  5!*  feet.  Price 
on  application.  57,  Queen  Street,  Hull. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches,   Nectarines,   Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  S M IT H,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  TeaTNoisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


_  To  the  Trade. 

QTANDARDand  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
IO  — Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard— Marechal  Neil,  extra  fine 

plants. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,   Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 
HHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 

NEIL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  y: 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


THE    BEST.  NEW    ROSES    for   1873.— For  a  full 
description  of  the  above,  by  the  Raisers,  including  Lacharrae's 
noble  pure    white   HP.    Rose,   Madame    Lacharme,    see     HENRY 
BENNETT'S  LIST,  post  free. 
Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


Roses.— To  the  Trade.— Roses. 
T       WOODTHORPE    can    still    offer    a    fine  lot  of 
J-i  •  Standard  and  Half  Standard,  Tea,  Noisette,  and  H.P.  ROSES, 
of  good  selection,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 

1872    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

,\   1   L -LT    R°SES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


WANTED,  about  100  LARCH  FIR,  5  to  6  feet  hieh. 
JAMES  HOADE,  Nurseryman,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  fresh  and  i-yr.  old  HOLLY  BERRIES. 
State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


WANTED    to    PURCHASE,    ADIANTUM 
.  .  CUNEATUM  (Maidenhair  Fern),  either  in  large  or    small 
quantities.     Address,  stating  full  particulars  as  to  price,  &c    to 
L,  J.  WALKER,  the  Nurseries,  Wood  Green,  Waltham  Abbey, 


Essex. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  WANTED. -State  sort 

V/  and  price  per  1000.    Any  parties  who  have  a  surplus  stock  to 
Dispose  Of,  will  hear  of  a  cash  Buyer  by  applying  to 

CAULIFLOWER,  W.  H.  Stnitr.  &  Son,  Belfast. 


WANTED,  several  dozen  CUCUMBER   PLANTS, 
not    less  than  1%  feet  (Telegraph  preferred).      State  price, 
Eas??%Ph    t0  D"=ham,  to  C.  M  ACLAREN,  Norfolk  Nursery, 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  337  &  338,  High  Holborn,  London. 

04.EORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery 
J Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 

UMITHEKS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O    Merchants,  i,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.     TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


c 


Seeds. 
1HARLES     TURNER'S    CATALOGUE    is    now 

ready. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS 
GLADIOLI,  Sic,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Hjehgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM    BARRON  and  SON'S  WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE     of    CONIFER.-E    and     ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
S,  Aldgate,  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  aoplicatiou.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


RB.  MATTHEWS,  Seed  Merchant,  Belfast, 
•  Exporter  of  finest  Machine-cleaned  PERENNIAL  and 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS  SEEDS  dressed  by  Steam  Power,  and 
Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
These  Seeds  arc  suited  for  best  Retail  Trade. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks. Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Q     E     L     E    C     TED  T^     R"     E     E     S. 

KJ  Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS,         )  36s.  per 

„  NECTARINES,  i  dozen. 

„  PEARS,  \i8i  per 

„  PLUMS,  f  dozen. 

JAS.  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


SUTTONS'     COMPLETE     COLLECTIONS     of 
Choice  VEGETABLE    SEEDS   for  one  year's  supply  contain 
only  the  best  sorts. 


SUTTONS'  /3  3s.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  " 


r  a  Large  Garden.    Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £2  2S.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  an  Ordinary  Size  Garden.     Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'  £1  is.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Smaller  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


JUTTONS'   155.    and   12s.    6d.    COLLECTIONS    of 

J  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  Small  Gardens. 


QUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  appointment, 

IO  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

HE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French  Hybrid 

GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  121.  td.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,   Seedsmen,   &c,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


GLOXINIAS,  carriage  free.— Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  ioj.  6d.  ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  151.  and  211. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  405.  • 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS~fof  ~ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


MR.  LAXTON'S   NEW    PEAS.— As  the  Stocks  of 

-i-*-L  William  the  First,  Superlative,  Popular,  and  Omega  are 
limited,  orders  should  be  given  at  once,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict 
rotation.  For  particulars,  see  Advertisement  at  page  1684  of  Gardeners 
Chronicle.  December  21,  1872. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CUCUMBER    and    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS,    in 
60,48,  and  32  pots.      Root  Plants  of  Strawberries,  151.  per  1000 
G.  WALKLING,  College  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


C CUCUMBER    PLANTS. —Telegraph,    strong,    care- 
J  fully  packed,  to  travel  well. 

Also  PINE  PLANTS,  Queens  and  Black  Tamaicas. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


SEAKALE. — The  Grower's  Favourite,  a  fine  selected 
variety,  very  large,  and  quick  in  forcing.     Strong  sets,  10*.  6d. 
per  100. 

RANSLEY    TANTON,    F.R.H.S.,   the    Nurseries,    Epsom,    and 
London  Bridge. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Potato  Disease.— See 

UTTONS'     AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for  1873. 

Price  is.     Gratis  to  Customers. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


s 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  beg  to  announce  that  their 
•  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED  POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


ABOUT  100,000  TURFS  for  SALE,  in  the  North 
part  of  London. — Apply  personally  before  10  A.M.,  or  by  letter, 
stating  price  and  quantity  required,  to  HARRY  R.  NEWTON, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  43,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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SUTTON  S'      HOME      GROWN       SEEDS. 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 

The  generally  acknowledged  supe- 
riority of  our  Seeds  kas  induced 
Dealers  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  to  represent  themselves  as 
being  our  Agents.  We  wish  it 
therefore  to  be  distinctly  understood 

that  WE   HAVE   NO   AGENTS. 

All  Orders  sent  to  our  Address 
at  Reading  are  promptly  executed, 
with   Seeds  of  best  quality,  at  very 
moderate  charges ;  and    the  goods 
sent    to     the    Purchaser    free    of 
carriage,   in    accordance   with  our 
published  terms. 
Our  Registered  Trade  Mark  is  affixed  to  every  Label 
or  Parcel  of  Seeds,  before  leaving  our  Establishment. 
PRICED   LISTS    POST    FREE. 


t&AM^yUtbrto 


Seedsmen,  by  Appointment,  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL   BERKS  SEED   ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


Extra  Fine  Nursery  Stock. 

HENRY  MAY  offers  extra  fine  stout  LARCH,  with 
perfect  leads  and  well  rooted,  2  to  3  feet,  at  21s.  per  1000  :  3  to 
4  feet,  at  25s,  per  1000;  4  feet  at  30s.  per  1000.  SPRUCE  FIR, 
15  inches,  20s.  per  1000;  iJ4  to  2  feet,  at  255.  per  1000.  ENGLISH 
OAKS,  3  feet,  at  30s.  per  1000.  WYCH  ELM,  3  to  4  feet,  2«.  per 
1000.  BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  2  to  3  feet,  at  15s.  per  1000; 
3  to  4  feet,  at  255.  per  1000.  BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  l%  foot, 
2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100;  1%  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  2  feet,  35s.  per  ioo,  2  to  3  feet, 455.  per  100.  POR- 
TUGAL LAURELS,  2%  to  3  feet,  and  bushy,  well  rooted,  and 
planted  singly,  125.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100.  All  other  Nursery  Stock 
of  the  best  quality.     CATALOGUES  on  application  to 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedaie,  Yorkshire. 


PYRAMID  PEARS,  on  the  Quince  Stock,  in  goof  the  finest  kinds, 
12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
100  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named,  35$. 
100  Hardy  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants,  named,  355. 
Show  and    Fancy    PELARGONIUMS  and    Golden   Bicolors,  from 
H.  May's  Prize  Collections,  well  grown,  in  4  inch  pots,  and  bushy, 
50   named   kinds,   show   and   fancy,   30$.,   25   kinds   for  20s.     liicolor 
PELARGONIUMS,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  25  sorts  of  finest  named  PHLOX, 
in  pots,  10s.,  12  sorts  6s. 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedaie,  Yorkshire. 


RHODODENDRONS,  FOREST  TREES,  PLANTS 
for  COVERT,  &c. 
BIRCH,  2   to  3  feet,  4s.  per   100,  27s.  6d.    per  1000;   2^3  to 3%  feet, 
5s.  per  100,  30J.  per  1000 ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  45s.  per  1000 ;  4  to 
5  feet,  7s.   per  100,  60s.   per  1000;  5   to   6  feet,   8s.    per   ioo,   65s. 
per  1000. 
FIR,  SCOTCH,  true  Highland  Pine,  9  to  15  inches,  12s.  per  1000; 

1  to   1%   foot,   16s.  per  1000 ;  15  to  20  inches,  20s.  per  1000;  1%  to 

2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  351.  per  1000. 

FIR,  SPRUCE,  1  to  1%   foot,  16s.  per  1000;  ij£  to  2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per 

1000 ;  20  to  30  inches,  3s.  6d.  per  100,  27s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet, 

5s.  per  100,  40s.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  3  to  4  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100 ;  4  to  5  feet,  3s.  6d. 

per  dozen,  225.  per  100 ;  5  to  6  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  27s.  per  100  ;  6  to 

7  feet,  61.  per  dozen,  351.  per  100. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH  (an  excellent  plant  for  Underwood),  2%  to  3  feet, 

3s.  per  100,  25s.  per  1000  ;  3%  to  4^  feet,  5s.  per  100,  351.  per   1000  ; 

4  to  5  feet,  6s.  per  100,  40s.   per  1000 ;  5  to  6  feet,  7s.  per  100,  45s. 

jper  1000 ;  5%  to  6%  feet,  8s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  fine,  with  perfect  leads,  1%  to  2  feet,  23s.  per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  321  per  1000;  2%  t0  3Kt"eet,  37*-  6d.  per  1000  ,-3  to  4  feet, 
42s.  per  1000. 

PINUS  CEMBRA,  very  fine,  z\£  to  2  feet,  31.  per  dozen,  i«.  per  100; 

20  to  30  inches,  +s.  per  dozen,  201.   per  100 ;  2  to  2%  feet,  51.  per 

dozen.  301.  per  100;  2%  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  351.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  1%   to  2  feet,   31.  per  100,  20s.   per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  4s.  per  100,  25s.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  too,  35s.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Oval-leaved,   1%  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000;  2    to 

3  feet,  7s.  per  100,  60s.  per  1000;  2%  to  3?->  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
THORN   QUICK,  transplanted,  1%   to  2  feet,   2s.   per  100,   :6s.  per 

1000 ;  2  to  3  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  ioo,  18s.  per  1000 ;  2%   to  3%  feet,  31. 

per  100,  20s.  per  1000. 
ARBOR-VIT^E,  for  Evergreen  Hedges— American,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  per 

dozen,  20s.  per  100;  3%  to  4%  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100;  4  to 


5  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100;  5  to  6  feet, 
~>er  100. 


30s.  per  100;  4  tc 
per  dozen,  80s. 


ARBOR-VITVE  LOBBII,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen.  40s.  per  100;  2% 

to  3^  feet, _7S.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100  ;  3%  to  defect,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VIT/E  PLICATA,  1%  to  3'A  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100 ; 

3%  to  4/i  feet,  10s.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VITVE,  SIBERIAN  or  WAREANA,  iy2   to  2  feet,  5s.  per 

dozen,  30s.  per  100. 
BERBERIS  AQUIEOLIA.nto  15  inchests,  per  100,35s.  per   1000; 

1  to  i#  foot,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000;  15  to  20  inches,  10s.  per  100, 

60s.  per  1000. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  1%  foot,  as.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100, 

80s.  per  1000  ;  15  to  20  inches,  21.  6d.  per  dozen,  igs.  per  100,  :00s. 

per  1000. 
BERBERIS  JAPONICA,  9  to  15  inches,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  ioo; 

1  to  \%  foot,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 

WHIN,  or  GORSE,  Double  Flowering,  8  to   12  inches,  2s.   6d.  per 

dozen,  12s.  per  100,  80s.  per  1000;  1  to  1%  foot,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s. 

per  100,  ioos.  per  1000;  15  to  18  inches,  4s.  per  dozen,  181.  per  100, 

150s.  per  iooo. 
ANDROMEDA  PQLIFOLIA  AUGUSTIFOLIA,  4s.  per  dozen,  151. 

per  100,  t2os.  per  1000. 
ANDROMEDA  CALYCULATA  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  i5s.  per  100, 

120s.  per  1000. 
ANDROMEDA  TETRAGONA,  5s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 
AZALEA  PONTICA,  8  to  12  inches,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100;  1  to 

1%  foot,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100;  ij£  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen, 

80S.  per  100. 
LTHERIA  SHALLON,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 120s.  per  1000. 

LEDUM   PALUSTRE,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 

K  ALMIA  GLAUCA,  41,  per  dozen.  15s.  per  100,  130s  per  1000 

KALMIA  RUBRA,  ROSEA,  and  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 
120S.  per  1000. 

HARDY  HEATHS,  25  Plants  in  25  varieties,  for  12s.,  package  in- 
cluded ;  50  Plants  in  25  varieties,  22s.,  package  included  ;  100 
Plants  in  25  varieties,  40s.,  package  included;  100  Plants  in 
40  varieties,  45-r  ,  package  included. 

RHODODENDRON^  HIRSUTUM,  dwarf,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per 
100,  120s.  per  10Q0. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  4  to  8  inches,  10s.  per  100,80s. 
per  1000 ;  6  to  12  inches,  12s.  per  100,  ioos.  per  1000 ;  9  to  15  inches, 
3J.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  140*.  per  1000;  1  to  iK  foot,  4s.  per  doz., 
j8s.  per  100,  170s.  per  1000 ;  15  to  20  inches,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  20s. 
per  100.  ioos.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100, 
240s.  per  1000  ;  20  to  30  inches,  6s.  per  dozen,  35s,  per  100,  340s  per 
1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100  ;  2%  to  3  feet,  10s.  per 
dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON,  Hybrid,  No.  2,  1  to  i'A  foot.  4s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
27s.  6d.  per  100 ;  15  to  18  inches,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100 ;  iK  to 

2  feet,  5s.  6d.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100 ;  2  to  2%  feet,  6s.  per  dozen, 
401.  per  100 ;  2%  to  3  feet.  9s.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON    MAXIMUM    ALBUM,  White,  2  to  2>4  feet, 

6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
LAUREL,  Common,  ij£  to  2  feet,  2s.  per  dozen,  10s.  per  100,  90s.  per 

1000  ;  2  to  3  feet.  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  ioo,  120s.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  \%  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100;   2  to 
2%  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100, 
And  a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
FERNS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


Wm.   Paul 

BEGS  TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT   HIS 

ILLUSTRATED  PEICED  CATALOGUE 

OF    VEGETABLE    AND     FLOWER    SEEDS, 

Containing  a  Selection  of  Novelties  and  Choice  Strains  of  all  the  most  approved  older  kinds, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application  to 

WILLIAM    PAUL, 

PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and   SEED   WAREHOUSE,   WALTHAM    CROSS,    HERTS. 


GENUINE      SEEDS. 


John  &  Charles  Lee 

WILL  FORWARD,    POST   FREE   ON   APPLICATION,    THEIR 

PEICED    CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS 

FOR  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  1873. 

All  who  have  not  already  received  a   Copy  are  requested  to  Apply. 


ROYAL  VINEYARD  NURSERY  and  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  HAMMERSMITH,  W 


TO     THE     TBADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CA  TALOGUES  ON  APPLICA  TION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Richard  Smith, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED     MERCHANT, 


ROSES.— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


WORCESTER. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL    ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


GARDEN    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 


Thomas  Methven  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  INTIMATE  THAT  THEIR 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and   Flower  Seeds, 

IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  for  1873, 
Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  on  application, 

GORDON'S    NIDDRIE    HYBRID    PROTECTING    BROCCOLI.— Awarded    a    First-class 

Certificate  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  April  last.     In  packets,  2!.  6if.  each. 
METHVEN'S  EARLY  GEM  MELON.— For  description,  see  Catalogue.    In  packets,  2s.6d.ea.ch. 
EAST    LOTHIAN    INTERMEDIATE    STOCK    (true),  in   three    colours.      In  packets,    is., 

2s.  6d.,  and  $'•  each  colour. 


SEED  WAREHOUSES— 15,  PRINCES  STREET, 
And    NURSERY   GATE,   LEITH    WALK,    EDINBURGH. 


January  18,   1S73.] 
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THE   LAWSON  SEED   AND   NURSERY   COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
INTIMATION. 


"  We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  introduction  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Departments  of  our 
Business  as  a  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY,  under  the  above  designation,  to  tender  to  our 
Friends  and  Customers  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  patronage  which  has  been  so  liberally 
and  kindly  bestowed  upon  us  during  a  very  long  period  of  years. 

"The  circumstance  that  those  associated  in  the  management  of  the  New  Company,  and  who 
have  been  long  in  our  service  practically  engaged  in  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  are 
with  ourselves  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  new  undertaking,  offers  we  hope  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  bestowed  upon  every  branch  of  the  business,  so 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

"  We  remain,  respectfully  and  faithfully,  yours, 

"  Edinburgh  and  London,  January,  1S73."  "  PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON." 


MTo  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 
ESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  bcK'lo  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SKF.I'  of  the  fnllowine  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Hat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Kocca),  and  Blood- 
Kcd  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  a8  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last- 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country:  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  fit  Co.  can  with 
confidence  soeak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Graccchurch  Street.  EC. 


To  the  Trade. 


NEW     CATALOGUES      NOW      READY. 

1.  TRADE  PRICE  CURRENT— Seeds. 

2.  GENERAL  SPRING  LIST  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  order  sheet. 

3.  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE— Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH— GEORGE  the  4th  BRIDGE.  LONDON— SOUTHWARK.  STREET,  S.E. 

THE    LAWSON    NURSERIES,    EDINBURGH. 


THE  ONLY  ROUND  POTATO  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  IS 

SUTTONS'  c#p 


EED-SKIN   FLOTRBALL. 
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Originally  introduced  in  1S70  by  Sutton  &  SONS,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
annually  selected  and  improved  by  them,  and  is  undoubtedly 
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The  Heaviest  Cropping  and  Best  Cooking  Late  Potato  in  Cultivation,  and  perfectly 

Free  from  Disease. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  for  so  popular  a  Potato, 
spurious  stocks  should  be  sold  as  "  Suttons'  Red-skin 
Flourball,"  but  these  can  only  give  dissatisfaction.  We 
frequently  have  Red  Regents,  and  even  Fortyfolds  or 
Jersey  Blues  sent  to  us  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they 
are  true  Red-skins.  And  to  prevent  disappointment  in 
future,  every  Package  direct  from  us  will  bear  our  Registered 
Trade  Mark  as  annexed. 


Lowest  Price  per  Bushel,  Sack,  and  Ton  on  application, 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    OTHER    KINDS    GRATIS    AND    POST    FREE. 

POTATOS    and    SEEDS    of   all    kinds    Carriage    Free    by    Rail. 

SUTTON    and    SONS,    ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING 


NUNEHAM  PARK  LETTUCE. -This  is  the  best 
variety  in  cultivation  for  standing  the  winter  and 
for  general  use,  and  may  be  had,  in  original  packets,  of 
either  of  the  undermentioned  Seed  Merchants  :— 

Cooper,  R.,  Fleet  Street,  W.C. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Lawson,  Peter  &  Son,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Nutting  &  Sons,  Barbican,  E.C. 
Rutley  &  Silverlock,  413,  Strand,  W.C. 
Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  Southwark 
Street,  S.E. 


JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  CO.,  Oxford. 

EMERALD    GEM   PEA. 

SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM. 

Sent  to  Ckiswick  and  Kensington  [but  not  for  com* 
petition)  under  the  provisional  names  0/  Suttons'  First  of 
All,  and  Number  One  Green. 

This  remarkable  New  Pea  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Old  Danecroft  Rival,  but  comes  in  fully  ten  days 
earlier,  and  is  much  hardier  and  more  prolific, 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
report  this  Pea  to  be  similar  to  Danecroft  Rival  ;  but  we 
are  confident,  after  several  years'  careful  testing,  that  it  is 
much  earlier,  hardier,  and  more  prolific. 

Our  stock  is  nearly  exhausted  ;  but  those  who  wish  to 
try  this  popular  novelty  can  be  supplied  direct  from  us  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  one  quart  (price  2s.  6d.). 

We  have  supplied  a  limited  quantity  to  each  of  the 
undermentioned  Wholesale  London  Seed  Merchants,  who 
ordered  or  confirmed  their  orders  since  the  above  pre- 
judicial opinion  was  first  promulgated. 

Mr.  Robert  Cooper. 
Messrs.  H.  Clarke  &  Sons. 
Fraser,  Goad  &  Co. 


Minier  &  Co. 

Smiihers  &  Co. 
Wrench  &  Son. 


Messrs.   Hurst  &  Son. 
„        Howcroft  &  Co. 
,,        Lawson  &  Son. 
„       Nutting  &  Son. 
,,        Rutley  &  Silverlock. 
11       Waite,  Burnell  &  Co. 


N.B. — No   Larger  quantity  than   one  quart   can    be 
supplied  direct  from  us  after  this  date. 

SUTTONS'  RINGLEADER,    and  other  first  early, 
in  any  quantity. 

ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 
LEICESTEB   EED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several"  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our  Nursery, 
embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time,  one  of  which  we  found, 
after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the  very  best  variety,  which  we  have 
since  named  Leicester  Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are 
sofidity,  crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serratecT  leaf.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade  and  Horticulturists 
generally,  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  many  sorts  now  grown. 
The  following  have  been  supplied  :— 


Hockin,  J.,  Taunton. 
Lach,  E.,  Wellingborough. 
Latham  &  Son,  Worksop. 
Radclyffe,  Dick,  &  Co.,  Holborn. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
Sampson,  T.,  Yeovil. 
Scott,  J.,  Yeovil. 
Stuart  &  Main,  Kelso. 
W'atkinson,  H.,  Manchester. 
Wood  &  Co.,  Worcester. 
Wright,  W.,  Retford. 
Yates,  G.  &  W.,  Manchester. 

the  Countess 


Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Barr  &  Sugden,  Covent  Garden. 
Barratt,  W.  W.,  Wakefield. 
Cooper.  Robt.,  Fleet  Street,  EC. 
Davis,  B.  R.,  Yevoil. 
Downie, Laird  &  Laing.Edinburgh. 
Gibbs,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Piccadilly. 
Flintham,  Rotherham. 
Green,  J.,  Garforth,  Leeds. 
Holmes,  E.,  Lichfield. 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Hopwood  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 

Frvm  Mr.  H.  Kent,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Ho: 
Caledon. 

"Your  Celery,  Leicester  Red,  I  find  very  superior  to  other  kinds 
nTcjwing  by  the  side  of  it— Williams'  Matchless  Red,  Cole's  Crystal 
White,  and  White  Incomparable— all  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
yours,  and  on  the  same  quarter;  but  I  find  them  all  more  or  less 
spongy  and  hollow,  and  many  rotten,  while  with  yours  I  have  not 
found  one  head  but  what  is  perfectly  sound,  even  in  growth,  and  the 
flavour  excellent." 

From  Mr.  Robson,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Angelsea. 

"November  4,  1872.—  Your  Leicester  Red  Celery  has  proved  to  be 
better  than  any  we  have  grown  this  year." 

In  addition  to  the  above  upwards  of  30  other  Noblemen's  Gardeners 
have  written  us  to  the  same  effect. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

T  ABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 

■M—A   LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 

long,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35*.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 

sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 

JOHN  FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

To  Nurserymen,  FlorlBts,  Gardeners,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  500,000  WOOD  PLANT 
LABELS  ol  the  best  quality,  in  4  in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  sizes :  also 
HANGING  LABELS,  3*4  in.  and  4J4  in.  For  sample  and  price 
apply  to C.  WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance- 
Halls,  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  alf  sizes,  wholesale  of 


CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO,, 
■eet,  London^ 
Prices  on  application. 


Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
:tail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen 
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Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  of  the  best  strain 
obtainable,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  8s.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  in  large 
Go's,  41.  per  dozen.  CINERARIAS,  from  a  splendid  strain,  strong 
plants,  in  48's,  for  early  blooming,  6s.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  large  6o's, 
as.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  thumbs,  21.  6d.  per  dozen.  PRIMULA 
SINENSIS,  from  the  very  best  strains,  Red  and  White,  immense 
blooms,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  in  large  6o's,  as.  per 
dozen.  CLYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  6s.  perdozen.  HYACINTHS, 
in  48's,  just  coming  in  bloom,  all  colours,  6-.  per  dozen. 

GEORGE      POULTON,      Fountain     Nursery,      Angel      Road, 
Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Tea  Roses,  per  Thousand,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  et  FILS,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  beg  to  offer 
some  thousands  of  TEA  ROSES,  Dwarf  grown,  in  pots,  com- 
prising Mar6chal  Niel,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Ndron, 
Devomensis,  Jean  Perret,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Perftcticn  de  Mont- 
plaisir,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Melan  Villermoz,  and 
all  the  best  sorts.     Prices  on  application. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  71.  ;  per  1000  ^3    o    o 
100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 


100  ,,  „  50    ,,  £1  to     2    o    o 

100  „  „  100    .,  £3  to     6    o    o 

And   upwards,  according  to  trie  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 

flowering  bulbs.      Cheques  on  English  Hankers  accepted  for  payment. 


MORETHAN    THREE     HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS,   and   full   of  Practical    Information    on 


Having  Plants  from  Seeds,  &c. 


Price  is. ,  post  free,  ».  2d.;  includes  prices  of  almost  every  requisite 
lor  the  Garden. 

The  above  is  now  ready.     Any  regular  Customer  not  receiving  Jit 
should  communicate  with  us. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s.,  42J.,  63J.,  and  84J. 

New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams' Alexandra  BROCCOLI         I     6 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..     I    o 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE I     o 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 26 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      f  The  two  best  in   culti-1  1     o 
Williams' Matchless  White  CELERY  I  vation.  /  1     6 

Marquisof  Lome  CUCUMBER  36 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Teleeraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved)      16 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..        ..16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON 10 

New  Queen  ONION  16 

Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrow  PEA,  the  finest  flavoured 

wrinkled  variety  ever  sent  out  . .  . .  , .  per  quart  5  o 
Suttonb'  Emerald  Gem,  new  early  Green  PEA  ..  per  quart  2  6 
Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        ..    10 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

11.  (id.,  as.  6d.,  31.  6d.  and    5    o 
Superbnew  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..     5    o 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  bd.  and     2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

jr.  6d.,  as.  6d.,  31.  6d.  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

15.  (3d.,  2S.  6d.,  31.  6d.  and    5    o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  II.  6d.t  2J.  6rf,  and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIKOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHKMA,  white  ..16 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM   IMPERIALE.il. -pi. .Emperor  Larkspur       ..10 

LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS       2t.  bd.  and    5    o 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,   new,  double,  white-flowered, 

golden-leaved  bedder 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      n.  6d.  and     2    6 

VIOLA  CORN  UTA,  magnificent        21.  6i.  and    3    6 

ZINNIA  IIAAGEANA.il   pi 10 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  applicatiou. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,  N. 


SEEDS— "ONLY    THE    BEST." 


JUST    ISSUED, 

Mr.  William   Bulls 

CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS. 

IT  CONTAINS  MANY  IMPORTANT  NOVELTIES.       EVERY  ARTICLE  PRICED' 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,   S.W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN* 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CA  TALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


SEEDS    OF    STERLING    MERIT. 

mmSk 
James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE     TO      CALL      PARTICULAR      ATTENTION      TO      THE      FOLLOWING 

CHOICE    VEGETABLE     SEEDS. 

CAULIFLOWER,  VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  GIANT. 

This  extremely  valuable  late  variety  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  other  sort.  The  leaves  are  long  and  tapering, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  robust,  but  very  upright  and 
compact.  The  heads  are  magnificent,  beautifully  white, 
large,  firm,  and  compact,  and  being  thoroughly  protected 
by  the  foliage,  remain  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other 
sort. 

If  sown  in  April  and  May  it  will  succeed  the  Wal- 
cheren,  and  coming  in  between  that  variety  and  Snow's 
Winter  Broccoli,  is  a  great  acquisition  to  all  gardens. 

Numerous  testimonials  in  favour  of  this  grand  Cauli- 
flower have  appeared  in  the  leading  Horticultural  Papers 
and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  November  2,  1870,  and  again  a 
Special  Certificate  in  1871. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 


s.  d. 

BEET— Dell's  Crimson,  fine  dark  coloured  foliage           .  .per  oz.  I    6 

The  Chelsea,  new  and  distinct,  fine  rich  crimson  colour,  p.  pkt.  i     6 

BEANS— Osborn's  new  Forcing,  very  prolific  variety.p.  %  pt.pkt.  3    6 

BORECOLE— Veitch's  dwarf  late  curled,  fine       . .    per  packet  1    o 

BROCCOLI— Cooling's  Matchless,  a  fine  variety  ..             „  1    g 

Snow's  Superb  Winter  White,  true,  the  best  winter  variety  in 

cultivation           per  packet  1    6 

Veitch's  fine  Spring  White,  very  early  and  fine  . .    per  packet  1    6 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— Scrymgcr's  Giant pcroz.  1    o 

CABBAGE—  Atkin's  Matchless  (Veitch's  Improved),  per  packet  1    o 
CELERY— Major  Clarke's  Solid   Red,  new,  very  solid,  crisp, 

and  of  excellent  flavour          per  packet  I    6 

Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  very  solid  and  dwarf,               ,,  10 

Veitch's  Silver  White,  beautifully  solid  and  hardy             „  10 

CUCUMBER— Cox's  Volunteer,  a  very  fine  variety,             „  1     6 

Telegraph  (Rotlisson's),  fine,  true  stock      . .         . .               ,,  16 


s.  d. 

ENDIVE— Improved  Round-leaved  Bataviau,  new,    per  packet  1  0 

LETTUCE— Alexandra  White  Cos per  packet  1  6 

Hicks'    Hardy   White   Cos,   excellent    either    for     spring    or 

autumn  sowing per  oz.  1  6 

MELON— Bcllamore  Hybrid,  a  splendid  variety  ..    per  packet  a  6 
Colston  Bassctt  Seedling,  has  received  many  Certificates  for 

flavour       per  packet  a  o 

ONION— Queen,  a  beautiful,  small,  white  variety  ..           ,,  1 

PARSLEY— Veitch's  splendid  curled pcroz.  o  6 

PEA— Laxton's  William  the  First,  a  first  early  variety  of  fine 

flavour       per  J4  pint  packet  5  o 

Laxton's  Popular,  a  prolific  blue  wrinkled  marrow,  useful  (or 

general  purposes          per  %  pint  packet  a  6 

Laxton's  Superlative,  a  fine  exhibition  variety              „  1  6 

Laxton's  Omega,  unsurpassed  as  a  late  Pea                  „  S  ° 

TOM  ATO— Hepper's  Goliath,  a  splendid  large  rtd  variety,  p.  pkt.  1  6 

TURNIP— Veitch's  Red  Globe per  oz.  o  G 


DESCRIPTIVE    SEED    CATALOGUE    FOR    1873, 

Now  ready,  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 
ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S     ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I,    {British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS.  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

New  and  Choice  Seeds. 
SCOTT'S    Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE    of 

SEEDS  for  1871  is  now  ready,  containing  full  Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  yet  published.  Gratis  and  post  free  on 
application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


J. 


SUTTONS' 

HOIE-GEOWI  SEELS, 

CARRIAGE     FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  lor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery  ■  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Seed  Guide  for  1873. 

TITTLE  and  BALLANTYNEhave  now  ready  their 

XJ     SPRING  LIST  of    VEGETABLE.    FLOWER,  and    FARM 
;  *S  (post  free  on  application),  with  Cultural  Directions  for  Sowing, 
.S::      Orders  over  20s.  carriage  free.     Export  orders  delivered  at   ship 
side. 

Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants,  and  Nurserymen,  Carlisle. 
Established  lor  half  a  Century. 


J  New  Fruit  Catalogue. 

OHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE  will  forward  their 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  o(  FRUIT  TREES  for  1873 
post  free  on  application.  The  Trees  produced  at  their  Ealing  Nursery 
are  of  tirst-rate  quality. 

Royal  Vineyard   Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W. 


RICHARD    SMITH'S 
sketch   of   the  various   foi 


FRUIT     LIST     contains    a 

J  of   Trees,   with    Directions   for 

Cultivation,    Soil,    Drainage,   Manure,   Pruning,    Lifting,   Cropping, 
Treatment    under   Glass,   also   their    synonyms,   quality,   size,   form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,   price,  Sic. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Wholesale  Seed  List. 
"VTUTTING  and  SONS,  having  had  many  complaints 

Ll      that    their    WHOLESALE     SEED    LIST    has     not     been 
received,  although  duly  posted,  will  be  obliged  to  their  Friends  who 
have   not   had    one    by   applying    at    once,   when    another    shall    be 
immediately  forwarded. 
Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL     AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER   and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
NURSERYMEN,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
TAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
1APONICUM,  &c 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
T>OBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 

XI"  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
1  ists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices: 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


WM.  KNIGHT  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally  to  his  magnificent  N  URSERY 
STUCK,  which  consists  of  the  finest  Conifera?,  Evergreen  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees;  Pyramid,  Standard, 
and  Trained  Fruit  Trees;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  all  of  which 
are  in  the  healthiest  condition,  and  would  move  safely.  CATALOGUES 
free. Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Pelargoniums. 
(CHARLES  TURNER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 

V>     PLANTS  of  Foster's  fine  New  Varieties,  also  strong  plants  ol 
the  leading  kinds  of  previous    years,   from    125.     to    30$.   per    dozen 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
7 he  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN. 

NOTICE.— Sutton  &  Sons  have  no  Agents.  All 
packages  direct  from  them  will  bear  their  Regis- 
tered Trade  Mark. 


The  Two  Forwardest  PEAS  in  cultivation  are 

SUTTONS'  RINGLEADER, 
SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 
TAMES    HOLDERS    unrivalled    COLLECTION    is 

')  IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash :— 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50J.  ;  50  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included. Crown  Nursery.  Reading. 

SUPERB    CAMELnASrwelfler^itlTWomnnbuds, 
301.  per  dozen. 
Magnificent  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  flowering  plants,  24J.  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  to  offer  superb  plants  of  the 
above,  including  al!  the  best  varieties  extant 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Marestield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
»  nn  in  En£land-  °vcr  20o°  Plants"and3o  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
15*  .  iSj.,  and  21s  the  half  dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


P  Spring  Flowers. 

OLYANTHUS,      Red     and     White    DAISIES, 

.,,„£9,RGET"ME-N0TS'  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES 
special  offers  to  the  Trade.  Prices  on  application  to 
R-  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


Seed  Season. 


T\7'     H-  ROGERS.  132,  High  Street,  and  Red  Lodge 

7  .  ~  *  NurseiT.  Southampton,  begs  to  state  that  his  CATALOGUE 
of  AGRICULTURAL,  VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  on  application  gratis 
The  Seeds  supplied  by  W.  H.  Rogers  will  be  warranted  of  the 
NEWEST  and  best  quality.  The  Catalogue  is  priced  as  low  as 
|M)ssible,  consistent  with  a  first-class  article,  and  will  bear  compari- 
son with  any  costly  advertising  house  in  the  Trade.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  every  vagety  of  Seed  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  also 
much  valuable  information.  All  orders  of  201.  and  upwards  delivered 
carriage  free. 


S  Superb  Lilies. 

TEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5s.,  as.,   12s., 
]«.,  24s,,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,   showy    crimson,    to    flower    in    June, 

is-,  per  dozen  ;  6s.  per  100, 
GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  12  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  41.  : 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties.  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties 

rvrnvcv'^'  ^  v"  12l''  Ifi*,'  V'*  ?"d  3(M"  **T  dozen- 
t-i  CLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12a.  to  241  ; 
to  ioj.  6d. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 
Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


6  do,,  6s. 
BULB 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants.— Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
|n  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  &c  ,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 
Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


Suttons'  Ringleader  Pea. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  we  first  sent  out  this  variety, 
and  from  its  popularity  it  is  not  surprising  that  spurious 
stocks  have  been  offered  as  Ringleader.  These  cannot 
fail  to  give  dissatisfaction,  and  we  would  advise  all  who 
wish  our  original  stock,  as  improved  and  selected  by  us 
from  year  to  year,  to  send  direct  to  us.     Per  quart,  u. 

From  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  June  8,  1872. 

"Although  the  weather  of  last   month  was  most  unseasonable,  we 

gathered  our  first  dish  of  Peas  (Suttons'  Ringleader)  on  May  28,  four 

days  earlier  than   has  been  gathered    here   for  the    last  four  years. 

They  were  sown  on  November  9,  outside."— tf.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Suttons'    Emerald   Gem    Pea. 

Sutton  &  Sons  are  sorry  to  decline  the 
Trade  orders,  still  coming  in  almost  daily,  but 
having  not  half  enough  left  of  this  Pea  for  the 
orders  which  will  be  received  from  their  regular 
retail  customers,  they  have  not  executed  one 
Trade  order  received  since  December  7,  when  they 
announced  that  they  could  not  supply  more 
to  the  Trade. 

SUTTONS'  COMPLETE 

COLLECTIONS  OF   VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Including  Suttons*  Ringleader  Pea,  and  other  best 
Vegetables,  to  produce  a  continuous  supply. 


No.  1. 
£3   3  0 

collectio 


No.  2  No.  3.  No.  4. 

£2  2  0    £1  11  6    £1   1   0 

collection  ,  collection  i  collection 


for  a 

large 
Garden. 


for  an 
ordinary 
Garden. 


for  a 
medium 
Garden. 


for  a 
small 

Garden. 


Carriage  Free. 


No.  5. 

15S. 

collection 


No.  6. 

12s.  6d. 

collection 


tor  very  small 

Gardens. 

All  our  collections 

contain  best 

sorts  only. 


PRICED  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


Rc 


OYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON,   W. 

SHOW  of  HARDY  CONIFERS,  &c,  JANUARY  15,  1873. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

Class  1.— q  IVIES,  in  pots,  distinct.      (Open.) 

ist,  Messrs.  H.  Lane    &  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstead, 

ad,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  £1.  [£i  ioj. 

Class  2.— g  HARDY  CONIFERS,  distinct.     (Open  ) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Ascot,  £1  10s. 

Class  3— KITCHEN  APPLES,  3  dishes,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.   Gardiner.  Gr.   to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,   Lower   Eattngton 

Park,  St  rat  ford -on -Avon,  151. 
ad,    Mr.  A.    Parsons,  Gr.  to  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Dancsbury  Park 
Welwyn,  10s. 


Class  4.— KITCHEN  PEARS,  3  dishes,  distinct.     [I  >pen.l 
ist,  Mr.  Gr.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks, 
2d,    A.  Parsons,  10s.  [151. 

MISCELLANEOUS—EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Messrs.  Vcitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  tor  Gro'ipa  of 

Orchids  and  Flowering  Plants,  Cyclamens,  and  PrimutL  3 
Mr.  G.  Miles,  for  Collection  ol  Pineapples. 
Mr.  B.   S.   Williams,  the   Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Collection  of 

Plants. 
Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Group  of  Forced  Flowering  Plants. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,   Hale  Farm    Nursery,  Tottenham,  Group  of  Hardy 

Ornamental  and  Succulent  Plants. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL      SUBSCRIPTION 
ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Subscription  £t  is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 
the  following  advantages  : — 
A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 
the  chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening    Periodicals,   in    which 
Members   can   meet   their  Friends  for  friendly   chat   and  discussion 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to  Planting, 
Laying-out,   Selection    of  Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for  Window 
Gardening,     Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,   &c.  ;     the    Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  ana  other  advantages. 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 
22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS 
NC~~ 


of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  bd.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  PublisL 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 


her,  viz. : — 

James  McNab. 
Ro 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 


Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray 


THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d. ,    post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  i8,  1873. 


AT  the  time  when  the  Kew  Controversy 
first  came  under  public  notice,  we  naturally 
concerned  ourselves  mainly  with  such  portions  of 
it  as  were  most  immediately  connected  with 
practical  horticulture.  There  were  other  matters 
mixed  up  with  it  which  we  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  allude  to  at  the  time,  partly 
because  they  were  side  issues,  and  partly  because 
there  was  a  vagueness  about  them,  which  seemed 
to  render  it  undesirable  at  that  time  to  make 
any  specific  allusion  to  them. 

Circumstances  have  now  altered  ;  the  question 
has  been  again  raised  by  the  publication  of  the 
document  which  we  print  in  another  column, 
and,  as  it  is  one  which  concerns  the  future  of 
horticulture  and  applied  botany  in  this  country 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, we  deem  it  right,  though  we  do  so  somewhat 
unwillingly,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  "  Memorandum 
of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  on  the 
Management  of  Kew  Gardens,"  printed  at  length 
in  a  Parliamentary  Blue-book,  we  find  this 
passage  : — 

"  Without  any  communication  with  the  First  Commis- 
sioner. Dr.  Hooker  attended  before  the  Commissioners 
on  Scientific  Instruction,  and  gave  evidence  respecting 
the  administration  at  Kew.  This  having  accidentally 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  First  Commissioner,  he 
requested  the  eminent  naturalist,  Professor  Owen,  to 
favour  him  with  his  views,  raising  very  interesting 
questions  (see  Appendix,  No.  III.)  The  House  of  Com- 
mons having  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of  more  than  half 
a  million  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new 
museum  of  natural  history,  these  important  questions  will 
have  to  he  dealt  with  when  the  museum  is  ready  for  occu- 
pation : — Whether  it  is  desirable  on  the  grounds  of  science, 
public  utility,  efficiency  or  economy,  that  two  museums 
should  be  kept  up  with  their  libraries  and  staff  of  public 
servants  to  prosecute  the  science  of  botany,  or  whether 
an  accomplished  botanist  might  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  whole  collection  to  be  brought  in  correlation  with 
palasontologtcal  botany  and  the  othtr  branches  of  natural 
history.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  Kensington  Museum  will  be  close  to  one  station, 
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and  Kew  Gardens  close  to  another,  on  a  short 
line  of  railway,  with  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween one  institution  and  the  other,  the  chief 
botanist  in  the  public  service  might  superintend  a 
complete  botanical  collection  at  '  Kensington,  and 
illustrate  it  by  lectures  to  male  and  female  classes,  and 
might  give  directions  to  the  horticulturist  at  Kew  to  cul- 
tivate whatever  specimens  were  required,  and  to  forward 
such  of  them  as  might  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  be 
added  to  the  museum,  or  to  be  used  for  demonstration  ; 
whether  the  chief  botanist  could  visit  Kew  as  often  as  he 
desired  with  or  without  his  classes,  or  reside  there,  coming 
to  the  museum  during  museum  hours.  Whether  the  sum 
now  spent  on  the  collections,  library,  and  establishment 
for  botany  at  Kew  might  be  expended  in  completing  and 
improving  the  establishment  at  Kensington,  or  be  saved. 
Whether  the  Curator  of  the  Gardens,  receiving  and  com- 
plying with  botanical  requisitions,  and  obtaining  botanical 
advice  from  the  chief  botanist,  could  manage  Kew 
Gardens  as  effectually  as  accomplished  and  experienced 
horticulturists  manage  other  gardens  ;  and  whether,  having 
his  efforts  recognised  by  and  known  to  the  public,  he 
would  be  encouraged  to  new  exertions  by  the  well  merited 
reward  of  public  approbation." 

We  print  these  questions  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner exactly  as  we  find  them,  and  we 
only  remark  on  them  that  had  the  writer 
had  less  crude  and  vague  notions  of  what  the 
functions  of  a  large  botanical  and  horticultural 
establishment  really  are,  and  what  the  duties  of 
the  officials  connected  with  them,  he  would  never 
have  penned  such  a  document. 

The  "  Appendix  "  to  which  the  First  Commis- 
sioner alludes  in  the  above  extract  is  a  state- 
ment of  Professor  Owen's,  relative  to  the 
botanical  departments  respectively  under  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works.  Professor  Owen's  name  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  inspiring  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  scientific  genius  and 
the  extent  of  his  labours  in  zoology  and  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  living  and  extinct  animals. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  official  superintendent  of  the 
natural  history  department  (not  including  that  of 
botany),  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  as  such,  has 
clearly  a  right  to  be  heard  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  collections. 
But  when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  express 
his  opinions  on  points  of  practical  horticulture 
and  the  management  of  a  garden,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  his  great 
ability,  and  his  high  official  position,  no  further 
weight  can  be  attributed  to  his  views  than  to 
those  of  any  other  individual  of  education 
and  abilities.  That  the  First  Commissioner, 
therefore,  instead  of  taking  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  give  it,  should  have  called  on 
Professor  Owen  at  all  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
aims  and  applications  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  is  only  another  illustration  of  that  want  of 
just  appreciation  of  his  duties  of  which  the  First 
Commissioner  has  given  so  many  proofs.  We 
may,  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  pass  by  unheeded  his  observations 
on  garden  management,  and  his  singular  notions 
as  to  the  proper  functions  of  a  botanic  garden, 
and  we  are  the  more  impelled  to  do  so  for, 
although  there  are  some  valuable  suggestions  in 
it,  his  statement  is  so  marred  by  inaccuracies  and 
misconceptions,  that  confidence  in  the  document 
is  altogether  shaken. 

With  reference  to  Professor  Owen's  remarks 
on  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  we  might  fairly  have  expected  greater 
accuracy.  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  the  Professor  can  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  keeper  of  the 
botanical  department,  or  have  submitted  what 
he  wrote  to  the  inspection  of  that  officer.*  We 
allude  to  these  matters  with  very  great  regret, 
and  we  are  only  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
feeling  that  when  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Professor  Owen  makes  public  his  opinion  on 
certain  matters  coming,  more  or  less,  within  the 
cognisance  and  scope  of  this  journal,  we  might 
be  deemed  to  fail  in  our  duty,  alike  to  our  readers 
and  to  the  interests  of  science  and  practice,  if  we 
wholly  passed  them  by  without  mention. 

Adverting  now  more  particularly  to  the  First 
Commissioner's  series  of  questions  for  discussion, 
we  may  say  that  they  are  all  fair  subjects  for 
debate.  The  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
printed  in  another  column,  and  signed  by  almost 
every  one  of  our  leading  botanists,  and  by  several 
of  our  foremost  horticulturists,  sets  forth  pretty 
fully  what  is  the  answer  which  the  botanists  of 
the  kingdom  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  First 
Commissioner's    inquiries.     At    the   same   time, 


*  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  be  making  assertions  only, 
without  adducing  proof,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  corre- 
spondence in  Nature,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  other  journals, 
in  which  Professor  Owen's  inaccurate  statements  have  been  made 
and  corrected — a  correspondence  too  long  for  us  to  insert,  and  for 
which  indeed  there  is  no  necessity. 


while  there  is  such  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  main  points  at  issue,  there  is  still 
ample  scope  for  discussion  on  points  of  detail, 
to  some  of  which  we  propose  now  to  allude. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  answer  the  First  Commissioner's 
questions  categorically,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do 
so,  but  we  mayexpress  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  two 
Museums  of  Botany — one  at  Kew,  the  other  at  the  proposed 
new  Natural  History  Museum  at  Kensington  ;  that  the  two 
should  not  necessarily  be  under  the  same  head,  as  to  a 
large  extent,  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  two  establishments 
should  be  different.  At  the  same  time  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  a  proper  understanding  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  establishments,  so  that  while  either 
might  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the  other,  the 
proper  work  of  neither  should  be  interfered  with.  The 
additional  cost  of  two  herbaria  is  so  insignificant 
as  not  to  be  worth  consideration  ;  while  the  impossi- 
bility of  one  "  chief  botanist  "  adequately  supervising  two 
establishments,  one  at  Kew  and  the  other  at  Kensington, 
besides  giving  lectures  to  male  and  female  classes,  is  so 
patent  that  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  time  in  discus- 
sing it.  We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  our  views 
at  fuller  length  as  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  at  the 
two  establishments,  premising,  however,  that  we  put 
them  forth  for  discussion  merely,  and  by  no  means  as 
final  or  exhaustive.  Our  remarks  are  suggested  partly 
by  actual  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the  two 
establishments  during  many  years,  and  on  the  review 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  two  herbaria 
respectively  by  the  officials  and  by  others  not  officially 
connected  with  either  of  them,  and  partly  by  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  requirements  of  botanical  science. 

Before  Sir  W.  Hooker  left  Scotland  his  private 
herbarium  and  library  were  the  most  frequented  in 
Great  Britain,  and  when  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Kew  he  did  so  with  the  express  aim  and  object 
of  making  Kew  the  headquarters  of  botany  in  this 
country.  To  a  very  large  extent  indeed  he  suc- 
ceeded. Kew  is  in  most  points  the  headquarters 
not  only  of  British  but  of  European  botanists.  We  are  con- 
fining ourselves  now  exclusively  to  the  botanical  part  of 
the  question,  and  passing  by  those  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  living  plants  for  horticultural  purposes  only, 
and  we  repeat,  that  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  his  successor 
have  carried  out  their  designs  in  a  manner  which  has 
elicited  general  approbation  from  those  most  concerned 
and  best  qualified  to  judge.  The  herbarium  is  the 
richest  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, its  arrangement,  and  the  facilities  it  offers  for 
students,  greatly  surpass  those  of  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment. Many  of  these  advantages  are  due  to  the 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  untiring  industry  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  collections  by  successive  Curators,  such 
as  Klotzsch,  Planchon,  Black,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  present  curator,  Professor  Oliver,  and  his  associates. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  may  be  felt  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  an  herbarium  in  proximity  to,  and  in 
immediate  connection  with  a  botanical  garden.  It  is  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  some  of  our  greatest  botanists  have 
made  but  little  use  of  the  living  plants,  and  have  worked 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hortus  siccus.  But  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  main  reason  for  this  arises  from 
the  greater  facilities  for  study  in  the  latter  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  former  department.  No  garden,  be  it 
ever  so  rich,  can  ever  contain  a  tithe  of  the  specimens 
required  by  the  monographer  of  a  single  order,  and, 
even  if  it  did,  the  plants  would  not  all  be  in  bloom  at 
the  time  they  were  wanted,  so  that  the  opportunities  for 
comparative  study  would  not  be  forthcoming  at  the  pro- 
per time.  Still,  admitting  all  this,  we  are  sure  there  is 
no  botanist  but  would  be  only  too  glad  to  study  in  all 
cases  from  living  plants  and  fresh  specimens  could  he 
obtain  them,  at  convenient  seasons,  in  sufficient  variety 
and  abundance.  Again,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
plants  which  can  with  difficulty  be  preserved  in  the 
herbarium,  or  not  at  all,  and  for  these  a  garden  is 
essential — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Cacti,  succulent  plants, 
Orchids  to  a  large  extent,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned.  We  are  not  writing  at  random,  but  from 
personal  experience,  when  we  state  that  without  abun- 
dance of  fresh  specimens  studied  in  conjunction  with  dried 
ones,  the  study  of  such  a  group  as  Passion-flowers,  for 
instance,  would  be  most  unsatisfactory.  We  can 
testify,  moreover,  from  our  own  experience,  to 
the  immense  convenience  of  having  the  living  collections 
and  the  dried  ones  as  near  one  to  the  other  as  practicable. 
At  Kew  these  conditions  are  to  a  very  large  extent  ful- 
filled, and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  as  much  ampli- 
fied as  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  as  many  repre- 
sentatives of  particular  groups  as  it  is  practicable  to  get 
together.  The  advantages  to  botanical  science  that  arise 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  garden  and  herbarium  and 
museum  are  familiar  to  all  workers  in  the  latter  estab- 
lishments who  see  the  numbers  of  plants  brought  daily 
from  the  one  department  to  the  other,  or  forwarded  by 
nurserymen  or  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  and  nomenclature.  It  might  be  easy  to 
forward  a  few  plants  from  time  to  time  to  Kensington, 
to  be  named,  but  the  case  becomes  altogether  dif- 
ferent when  the  numbers  that  are  dealt  with  at  Kew  are 
considered. 

It  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  the  herba- 
rium and  the  cultural  departments  at  Kew  are  essentially 
distinct,  though  worked  harmoniously  one  with  the  other, 
so  that  neither  department  in  any  degree  interferes  with 
or  hampers  the  work  of  the  other. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  we  need  only  to  look 
through  the  records  of  botanical  literature,  and  to  note 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  downright  hard  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Kew  herbarium  by  the 
officials  connected  with  it,  stimulated  as  it  has  been 
in  many  cases  by  public  grants.  If  we  look  to  the 
museums  of  economic  botany,  got  together  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  the  veteran 
ex-curator,    Mr.  Smith,  we  see  evidences  of  the  same 


labour  and  zeal.  Where  in  the  world  is  there  a 
collection  of  anything  like  the  same  magnitude  and 
importance  ?  We  may  state,  then,  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  Kew  has  been  eminently  successful  in  supplying 
the  requirements  of  the  student  of  systematic  botany, 
and  of  the  material  uses  of  plants  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

At  the  British  Museum,  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  prince  of  botanists,  Robert  Brown,  first  held 
sway,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Mr.  Bennett,  whose  courtesy  and  engaging  manners 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ;  and 
on  his  retirement  the  department  came  under  the 
management  of  the  present  keeper,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
and  of  his  assistants.  Mr.  Bennett,  on  assuming  office, 
effected  great  improvements  in  the  herbarium,  and  ren- 
dered it  much  more  accessible  to  students  than  it  had 
been  in  Brown's  time. 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  us  to  offer  any  panegyric 
on  the  attainments  and  genius  of  Robert  Brown.  We 
believe  his  ruling  principle,  so  far  as  the  Museum  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  illustrate  botany,  not  only  in  its  systematic 
or  classificatory  features,  but  also,  and  that  more  particu- 
larly, in  its  structural  aspects.  If  we  read  his  intentions 
aright,  so  far  as  they  are  obvious  to  us  in  his  works,  he 
disregarded  systematic  arrangement,  save  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
true  relationships,  and  the  comparative  structure  and 
organisation  of  plants.  The  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  fossil  and  recent  plants  appear  to  us  to  bear 
out  this  view  ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  great 
botanist's  views  have  been  acted  up  to  by  his  successors, 
the  present  administrators  of  the  department,  so  far  as 
the  trammels  and  peculiar  conditions  of  the  case  allow. 
The  present  keeper  has  made  a  name  for  himself,  and  is 
deservedly  esteemed  in  the  highest  degree  for  his  labours 
in  unravelling  the  structure  and  determining  the  affinities 
of  fossil  plants. 

So  far  as  we  know,  however,  only  one  separately  pub- 
lished botanical  work  has  been  brought  out  during  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  by  officials  of  the  botanical  department 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  number  of  monographs 
and  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  various  societies,  is, 
save  in  the  department  of  fossil  botany,  relatively  very 
small.  We  believe,  however,  that  much  has  been  done 
with  reference  to  the  lower  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  that 
monographs  of  some  of  the  cellular  plants  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  for  which  a  small 
grant  has  been  made. 

Now,  if  this  appreciation  of  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  two  establishments  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  even 
an  approach  to  the  truth,  it  serves,  to  our  thinking, 
to  indicate  what  should  in  the  interests  of  botanical 
science  be  the  objects  to  be  specially  aimed  at  in  the 
future  management  of  the  two  collections  at  Kew  and  the 
British  Museum  respectively.  Speaking  broadly  l  we 
would  say,  let  the  traditions  of  the  two  establishments  be 
acted  up  to,  with  such  modifications  and  amplifications  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  ;  let  systematic  botany 
and  botanical  geography,  together  with  the  economic 
uses  of  plants,  be  the  chief  aims  at  Kew,  as  heretofore. 
Let  a  series  of  fossil  plants  be  added  for  immediate 
comparison  with  their  nearest  living  representatives.  Let 
such  additions  to  the  buildings  be  at  once  made  as  shall 
secure  the  convenient  and  safe  housing  of  the  collec- 
tions, which  have  much  outgrown  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them.  Let  special  precautions  be  taken  to 
guard  against  fire — a  contingency  horrible  to  contemplate 
at  present.  In  the  gardens  let  every  effort  be  made  to 
maintain  and  extend  collections  of  such  plants  as  are 
with  difficulty  preserved  in  herbaria,  or  which,  from  their 
size,  want  of  interest  to  general  horticulturists,  or  of  such 
as  from  any  cause  do  not  conform  to  the  taste,  fashion, 
or  caprice  of  the  day,  and  which  are,  in  consequence, 
neglected  in  the  gardens  of  private  individuals,  and  of  the 
trade. 

At  the  British  Museum  let  structural  botany  and  the 
formation  of  educational  collections  for  the  instruction 
of  students  and  beginners  be  among  the  principal 
aims.  To  this  end  let  the  structural  collections  be 
largely  increased,  duly  labelled,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  for  study,  somewhat  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  followed  in  the  admirable  physiological 
collections  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  structure  and  organisation,  general  and 
histological,  of  each  organ  of  all  the  main  groups  of  plants, 
living  and  fossil,  might  thus  be  illustrated,  descriptive 
catalogues  prepared,  and  every  effort  made  to  advance 
this  department  of  botany.  For  this  purpose  fresh  speci- 
mens should  be  procured  when  necessary  from  the  gardens 
at  Kew,  where  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the 
purpose.  With  reference  to  the  herbaria  proper,  we 
should,  except  for  one  overpowering  consideration — the 
convenience,  especially  in  case  of  accident,  of  having  a 
duplicate  series— be  disposed  to  prefer  that  the  bulk  of 
the  collections  should  be  transferred  to  Kew,  where  the 
organisation  and  arrangements  for  herbarium  work  are  so 
much  superior  to  those  now  existing  at  the  Museum.  We 
would  certainly  retain  at  the  Museum  the  older  historic 
collections  of  antiquarian  interest,  also  a  first-rate  British 
herbarium,  and  a  collection  representing,  at  least  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  generic  types  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  As  the  cellular  Cryptogams  have  received 
special  attention  at  the  Museum,  let  this  department  still 
continue  to  be  a  speciality  at  that  establishment. 

From  their  more  central  position  the  Museum  collec- 
tions would  be  more  accessible  to,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  specially  useful  to,  amateurs,  beginners,  persons  of 
limited  leisure,  workers  in  other  departments  of  science, 
persons  requiring  information  on  general  points  not 
demanding  prolonged  research  or  detailed  comparison  of 
specimens.  Kew,  on  the  other  hand,  should  remain,  what 
it  is  already  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  workshop  for 
advanced  students  and  devotees,  and  the  energies  of  the 
officials  should  be  more  particularly  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  collections  for  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional botanists  and  horticulturists. 

There  are  two  departments  wholly  unprovided  for  by 
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existing  arrangements  ;  the  one  we  may  term  educational, 
the  other  physiological. 

We  have  grave  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  ask 
the  officials  of  either  establishment  to  undertake  the  task 
of  lecturing  or  demonstrating  to  students.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  a  special  officer,  told  off 
to  do  that  particular  work,  would  do  it  better 
and  more  effectually  if  not  hampered  at  the  same 
time  with  the  cares  of  administration.  We  think 
also  that,  even  under  existing  arrangements,  much  greater 
facilities  might  be  afforded,  especially  as  regards  the 
supply  of  fresh  specimens  from  Kew,  for  the  purposes 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  than  are  now  in  force.  At 
present,  for  instance,  the  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis 
are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  specimens  derived 
from  the  gardens  at  Chelsea  and  Regent's  Park,  neither 
of  which  are  capable  of  adequately  supplying  the  demands 
made  on  them,  and  their  powers  of  so  doing  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  less  and  less  so  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is,  however,  in  pure  physiological  botany  that  we  in 
this  country  are  most  deficient.  None  of  our  existing 
establishments  are  at  all  adapted  for  carrying  out  re- 
searches into  this  most  important  branch  of  study — a 
branch,  moreover,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  successful 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  The  raising  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Owen, 
forms,  per  se,  no  part  of  the  work  of  a  botanical  establish- 
ment, but  should  be  undertaken  by  some  horticultural  or 
agricultural  body,  or  preferably,  perhaps,  by  individuals. 
But  when  the  experiments  made  are  undertaken,  in  the 
fast  instance,  for  purely  scientific  purposes,  without 
reference  to  the  practical  benefits  that  may  follow,  the 
case  is  different.  Such  experiments  might  well  be  under- 
taken in  a  Government  laboratory  or  public  experi- 
mental garden  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  It  is  open  to 
doubt  if  such  a  laboratory  or  experimental  garden  could 
beneficially  beattached  to  Kew,  or  be  placed  under  the  same 
management,  though  doubtless  such  a  department,  under  a 
separate  officer,  could  be  established  there.  Whether  or  no, 
we  apprehend  there  are  few  at  all  conversant  with  the  state 
of  botany  in  this  country  but  will  admit  the  great  need  of  a 
well  organised  physiological  laboratory  and  experimental 
garden  for  the  prosecution  of  researches  in  vegetable 
physiology.  In  so  saying  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
establishment  at  Rothamsted,  where,  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  have  been  carried  on  for  so 
many  years  a  series  of  researches  and  experiments  on  the 
large  scale,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  over-estimate.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  but  a  few  months  since  Mr.  Lawes 
made  over  to  trustees,  for  the  public  benefit,  the  well- 
appointed  laboratory  at  Rothamsted,  together  with  a 
munificent  sum  to  be  applied  to  carrying  out  and  continu- 
ing those  researches  which  have  cast  on  him  and  his 
colleague  such  well  earned  fame.  Heretofore  the  re- 
searches carried  on  in  this  establishment  have  been 
devoted  to  particular  and  limited  objects,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, we  think,  that  the  scope  and  range  of  subjects 
investigated  in  this  magnificent  institution  might  be  so 
increased  and  adapted  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  research  in  vegetable  physiology. 


After  the  very  injudicious  letter  of  Messrs. 
SUTTON,  addressed  to  the  Fruit  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  Emerald  Gem  Pea,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  Committee  on  Wednesday 
last  could  have  taken  a  more  gentle  course  than 
it  did  in  passing  the  following  resolutions: — 

1.  This  Committee  having  considered  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons'  letter  of  December  10,  1872,  to  Mr.  Barron, 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  misstatements  and  general 
charges  contained  in  their  letter  against  the  Committee 
individually  and  collectively. 

2.  This  Committee  desire  to  record  their  opinion  that  it 
is  exceedingly  undesirable  that  the  name  of  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  should  be  changed  after  it  has  been  exhibited 
before  the  Committee,  or  sent  to  the  gardens  for  trial,  and 
that  the  Emerald  Gem  Pea  having  been  decided  by  the 
Committee  to  be  identical  with  Danecroft  Rival,  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  to  withdraw 
the  name  of  Emerald  Gem  as  applied  to  Danecroft  Rival. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Committee  has 
not  cleared  up  the  mystery  attaching  to  this 
Pea,  or,  rather,  its  utterance,  on  Wednesday,  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  official 
report,  published  on  the  same  day.  .The  Com- 
mittee now  distinctly  state  that  "  Emerald  Gem  " 
is  identical  with  "  Danecroft  Rival,"  whereas,  in 
the  official  report  on  the  varieties  grown  at 
Chiswick  during  1872,  "  Suttons'  First  of  All," 
acknowledged  by  the  firm  to  be  synonymous 
with  "Emerald  Gem,"  is  described  as  similar  to 
"Girling's  Danecroft,"  but  as  having  smaller 
pods,  coming  into  flower  two  days  earlier,  though 
the  pods  are  fit  for  use  at  the  same  time. 
This  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  official  quarters 
appears  to  us  to  absolve  Messrs.  Sutton  from 
the  implied  charge  of  having  intentionally  foisted 
on  the  Society  an  old  Pea  with  a  new  name.  At 
any  rate,  Messrs.  Sutton  ought  in  fairness  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  provisional 
names.  Were  Messrs.  Sutton  justified  in  send- 
ing the  Pea  to  the  Committee  under  one  name, 
to  the  garden  trials  under  another,  and  subse- 
quently advertising  it  for  public  sale  under  a 
third  ?  To  this  the  answer,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be— No.  Had  they  at  the  time  they  made  the 
change  of  name  given  distinct  intimation  of  it, 
no  question  could  have  arisen  ;  but,  if  we  recol- 


lect aright,  it  was  not  until  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter,  that  Messrs.  SUTrON  pub- 
licly announced  the  change  of  name.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Messrs.  SUTTON 
never  advertised  the  Pea  under  any  other  name 
than  Emerald  Gem  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  last 
appellation  is  concerned,  it  is  to  our  minds 
doubtful  whether  the  Committee  had  any  juris- 
diction in  the  matter. 

We  wholly  concur  that  it  is  exceedingly  unde- 
sirable that  the  name  of  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
should  be  changed  after  it  has  been  exhibited 
before  the  Committee,  or  sent  to  the  garden  for 
trial.  It  is  not,  however,  so  very  uncommon  a 
thing  to  see  plants  and  vegetables  exhibited  under 
one  name,  and  sold  under  another ;  and  this  being 
so,  we  do  not  see  why  Messrs.  Sutton  should, 
even  by  implication,  be  thought  to  have  neces- 
sarily acted  with  malajidcsy  any  more  than  other 
exhibitors  under  like  circumstances. 

We  believe,  from  a  review  oi  the  whole 
correspondence  before  us,  that  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  shown  a  want  of  caution  and  judgment, 
and  a  lamentable  disrespect  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  trials  at  Chiswick,  but 
that  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  of  any 
intentional  breach  of  faith  with  the  public. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  all  this  is  one  of 
caution  as  to  the  employment  of  names.  If 
circumstances  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  plant  or 
vegetable  under  a  correct  name  (or,  if  in  the  case 
of  a  garden  production,  a  definite  appellation  has 
not  been  decided  on  at  the  time  of  exhibition), 
let  a  provisional  name  be  given,  but  let  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  provisional  name  be  publicly  known  ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  legitimate  name  to 
be  made  public,  the  synonymy  should  be  given, 
so  as  to  prevent  mistakes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  this  unfortunate  affair. 


The  death  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 

favoured  at  least  one  branch  of  horticultural  enterprise. 
Charing  Cross  station  and  the  environs  of  Chiselhurst 
were  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  redolent  of 
Violets.  To  the  Frenchmen  present  a  bunch  of  Violets 
seemed  as  essential  as  a  dress  coat,  a  white  tie,  and  a  bit 
of  red  ribbon  in  the  button-hole.  Can  anyone  tell  us 
when  the  Violet  was  first  adopted  as  the  emblematic 
flower  of  the  dynasty  ?  We  have  seen  a  ring  enclosing 
a  Violet  which  was  given  by  the  first  Napoleon  to 
an  English  naval  officer  who  accompanied  him  to  St. 
Helena,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  when 
the  selection  of  the  Violet  to  replace  the  Lilies  of 
France  took  place.  The  Second  Empire  was  not 
propitious  either  to  the  science  or  art  of  horticulture. 
True  the  purely  ornamental  or  luxurious  side  was  lavishly 
patronised,  but  those  phases  of  the  art  which  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  minister  to  the  needs,  or  add  to  the 
comfort  and  refinement  of  the  masses  were  compara- 
tively neglected.  The  Second  Empire  has  left  us  no 
"Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison."  In  its  relation  to 
science  the  First  Empire  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
Secand,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  last  public 
appearance  of  the  ex-Emperor  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  August  last.  Of  Napoleonic 
plants  we  may  mention  the  highly  curious  Napoleona 
imperialis,  a  Camellia-like  bush  rarely  seen  out  of 
botanic  gardens ;  Bonapartea  juncea  is  often  con- 
founded with  Littaea  gerniniflora,  while  of  course  there 
are  hosts  of  specific  names  and  names  of  garden 
varieties  that  the  predilections  or  fashions  of  the  time 
have  imposed  on  various  plants.  At  the  present 
moment  the  St.  Helena  Willow  (Salix  babylonica)  is 
the  plant  most  pertinent  to  the  occasion  ;  a  tree  of  this, 
raised  from  the  St.  Helena  plant,  may  be  seen  in  Kew 
Gardens. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.   Henry  Cole,   C.B., 

from  his  connection  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  announced. 

In  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Penny 

as  Gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  Sandringham,  which  we  briefly  noticed  last  week, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  state'  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  had  the  honour 
of  being  consulted  in  reference  to  the  selection.  In 
the  interests  of  horticulture  it  is  very  important  that 
His  Royal  Highness  should  have  one  of  the  very  best 
gardeners  to  be  found.  We  heartily  endorse  the  selec- 
tion which  has  been  made,  since  we  regard  Mr.  PENNY 
as  being  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  British 
practical  gardener ;  we  also  congratulate  the  latter 
upon  being  appointed  to  such  an  important  post,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  filled  with  skill,  energy,  and 
fidelity. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  8,  Mr.  John 

Gibbs  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Chelmsford  Literary 
and  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  "  Kew  Gardens,  their 
History  and  Uses,  with  a  notice  of  changes  recently 
introduced,  and  further  changes  in  contemplation.'' 
The  demand  on  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 


Mr.  Gibbs*  lecture  in  its  entirety,  but  we  may  say  that  it 
consisted  mainly  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the  contro- 
versies between  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Ayrton,  and 
between  the  Doctor  and  Professor  Owen,  the  lecturer 
with  considerable  ability  and  spirit  taking  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hooker,  and  pointing  out 
that  if  the  fine  herbarium  and  library  were  removed 
to  South  Kensington,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Owen, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  work  of  cor- 
rectly labelling  all  the  plants  at  Kew.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Gibbs  made  a  happy  point,  with  which  we  must 
conclude  this  brief  notice  : — "  As  many  as  4000  labels 
may  be  required  in  a  year  for  out-of-door  plants,  and 
as  all  these  have  to  be  taken  to  the  library  for  correc- 
tion—suppose the  library  to  be  at  Kensington,  how 
many  yards  of  red  tape  will  be  required  to  secure  their 
attachment  to  the  right  plants?"  We  fear,  as  it  is, 
that  the  labels  sometimes  get  astray. 

A  Number  {Parts  11  and  12)  of  the  Journal 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  just  been 
published,  and  may  be  had  by  Fellows  and  members 
of  the  several  Committees  on  application  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  Society  on  payment  of  2s.  or  is.  i\<i. 
by  post.  We  shall  refer  to  the  contents  of  this  Number 
in  our  next  issue. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know 

that  the  higher  Municipal  Honours  occasionally  fall 
to  the  lot  of  horticulturists,  and  that  there  are  those 
actively  connected  with  it  who  are  thought  by  their 
fellow-citizens  fitted  to  fill  the  highest  civic  offices  at 
their  disposal.  Mr.  Alderman  J.  W.  Mackey,  the 
well-known  seedsman  of  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin, 
was  recently  elected  for  the  second  time  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 
The  present  Lord  Mayor  of  York  is  Mr.  Henry 
Steward,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturist, 
who  for  several  years  past  has  been  a  leading  exhibitor 
of  Pelargoniums,  Tulips,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Pico- 
tees,  &c. ;  and  who  is  at  the  present  time  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  York  Gala,  and  has 
filled  the  position  of  chairman  of  that  committee  during 
the  last  four  years. 

Mr.    Glaisher   remarks   as    follows    on   the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
January  11  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  29.7  inches.  Increasing  values  were 
recorded  till  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  30.1  inches 
was  registered  ;  a  decrease  set  in  on  the  same  day, 
which  reached  its  minimum  {29.6  inches)  on  the  9th, 
and  this  again  was  followed  by  a  general  increase  to 
29.8  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  daily 
values,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  6th  and  7th, 
were  in  defect  of  the  average.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  remarkably  uniform  throughout,  the 
absolute  maximum  being  540,  and  the  minimum  40% 
thus  giving  a  range  of  but  140  in  the  week,  the 
average  daily  range  being  but  little  more  than  70. 
The  aborraal  high  temperature  of  the  preceding 
fortnight  continued  throughout  ;  the  mean  daily 
values  averaging  12^°  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  preceding  31  years,  on  the  10th  and  nth  the 
departure  being  nearly  140.  From  the  6th  to  the  Sth 
the  weather,  though  cloudy  at  times,  was  very  fine,  but 
on  the  5th,  9th,  and  10th,  rain  fell  occasionally. 
South-westerly  gales  passed  over  the  country  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  week,  the  pressure  on  the  9th 
being  heavy  and  continuous.  The  amount  of  rain 
measured  was  nearly  1  inch,  this  amount  having  fallen 
three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  brilliant 
Aurora  Borealis  was  observed,  the  streamers  and 
patches  of  coloured  light  being  very  vivid  and  continu- 
ous ;  contemporaneously  a  large  magnetic  disturbance 
was  registered,  the  perturbations  being  both  numerous 
and  rapid. 

In  England,  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
between  55!°  at  Birmingham  to  52°at  Wolverhampton, 
Norwich,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  general  average 
over  the  country  being  535°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
at  night  show  a  greater  range,  the  highest  being  40% 
at  Blackheath,  and  the  lowest  33 1°,  at  Portsmouth, 
this  latter  temperature,  however,  being  the  only  value 
lower  than  350.  The  average  value  was  yj\°.  The 
greatest  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  210,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  least  I3f*,  at  Blackheath  and 
Wolverhampton,  the  general  average  being  l64°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  over  the  country  was 
but  84°.  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  49i°,  and 
occurred  at  Bradford,  and  the  least  45|°,  at  Norwich, 
the  general  average  being  47^°.  The  rainfall  varied 
greatly  in  amount  at  various  stations,  both  in  the 
amount  measured  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  it 
fell  ;  i£  inch  was  recorded  at  Portsmouth,  the  number 
of  days  of  fall  being  four,  while  at  Leicester,  with  the 
same  days,  only  two-tenths  of  an  inch  was  registered. 
The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  weather  altogether  was 
much  finer  than  in  previous  weeks  ;  a  thunderstorm, 
however,  occurred  at  Bristol  on  the  5th.  The  Aurora 
Borealis  was  observed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  7th. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
between  540  at  Edinburgh  and  504°  at  Glasgow  ;  and 
the  lowest  at  night  between  36$°  at  Leith  and  30^°  at 
Aberdeen — their  respective  averages  being  51^°  and 
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3440.  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  47^°  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  lowest  42^°  at  Aberdeen,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  44.5°. 

Rain  fell  heavily  at  most  places,  Greenock  recording 
nearly  34  inches,  and  Paisley  240,  the  general  average 
te'ng  i-|  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  540,  the  lowest 
33i°»  tne  mean  460,  and  the  rainfall  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

While  England  and  many  parts  of  Continental 

Europe  have  been  of  late  suffering  from  a  Plague  of 
Waters,  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  Algeria 
we  recently  heard  that  rain  and  cold  were  experienced 
on  September  5  instead  of  November  1,  since  which 


acid,  and  ripen.  Being  prevented  from  absorbing 
oxygen,  these  fruits  begin  to  assimilate  oxygen  from 
their  own  juices,  an  alcoholic  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  fruit  becomes  soft  and  pulpy.  The  researches 
on  this  interesting  subject  are  not  yet  complete. 


THE  NATIONAL  HERBARIA. 

To  the  Right  Hon.   W.  E.  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of 
the   Treasury. 

Sir, — The  undersigned  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  botany,  or  in  instruction  therein,  desire  to  call  your 
serious  attention  to  a  subject  that  deeply  concerns  the 
progress  of  natural  science,  and  that  of  those  branches  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  manufactures  that 
largely  depend  on  botanical  research. 


beg  to  urge  upon  you  that  the  subject  is  not  one  merely  of 
departmental  interest,  and  that  it  would  not  be  unfitting 
your  position,  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  give  your 
consideration  to  the  following  reasons,  which  we  beg  to 
urge  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  : — 

1.  That  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  absolutely  necessiry 
that  a  great  botanical  garden  like  that  at  Kew,  which  is 
confessedly  far  the  most  important  in  the  world,  should 
be  in  close  connection  with  as  perfect  an  herbarium  and 
botanical  library  as  possible  ;  and  that  these  conditions  are 
now  fulfilled  as  far  as  circumstances  and  the  present  state 
of  science  will  admit. 

2.  That  such  a  combination  of  living  and  dead  speci- 
mens is  requisite  for  the  complete  study  of  plants,  as 
regards  their  technical,  physiological,  and  economic  cha- 
racters ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  herbarium  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 


time  there  had  been  no  rain  at  all.  The  rainfall,  which 
at  the  date  of  our  correspondent's  letter  had  not  been 
more  than  33  millimetres,  showed  up  to  the  same 
date  in  the  preceding  year  300.  Ploughing,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  said  to  be  impossible,  the 
soil  being  as  dry  as  in  summer  ;  so  severely,  indeed, 
was  the  want  of  water  felt,  that  it  was  feared  a 
famine  would  ensue  if  the  rain  were  withheld  even  for 
a  short  time  longer.  A  similar  state  of  things  prevails 
at  some  places  on  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  Montpellier,  for  instance,  no  rain  has 
fallen  for  more  than  two  months,  and  while  prayers  for 
rain  are  offered  in  the  southern  churches  the  northern 
ecclesiastics  are  offering  petitions  that  the  plague  be 
stayed. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  for  December,  1 872, 

the  Rev.  E.  L.  Greene  (p.  735),  describing  the  alpine 
flora  of  Colorado,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
plant  which  must  rival,  if  not  surpass,  Primula 
japonica : — "Where  the  stream  is  broader  and  the 
water  shallow,  the  splendid  Primula  Parryi  almost 
startles  you  as  you  come  suddenly  upon  it,  so  tropically 
rich  are  its  light  green  showy  leaves,  and  its  heavy 
umbels  of  large  magenta-purple  flowers.  Altogether 
the  finest  plant  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  seems 
almost  strange  that  it  should  have  selected  its  home  so 
near  the  everlasting  snows,  and  in  a  region  so  remote 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  grows  usually  in  thick 
clumps,  in  the  midst  of  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
streams,  its  roots  running  down  among  the  rocks  ; 
though  sometimes  we  have  found  it  in  very  wet  shady 
ground,  away  from  the  running  waters."  Mimulus 
luteus  grows  with  it,  and  affords  some  sort  of  indica- 
tion of  the  climatic  conditions  which  the  Primula  likes. 

The    Revue   Horticole  mentions   that  a  Date 

Palm,  which  recently  died  in  the  establishment  of 
M.  Huber&Co.,  of  Hyeres,  France,  has  been  cut 
down,  and  that  its  trunk  measured  14  metres  from  the 
ground  to  the  head,  3.70  in  girth  at  the  base,  1. 95  in 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  and  1.50  at  the  summit.  The 
tree  was  65  years  old,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
France. 

Pasteur  has  communicated  to  the  Acade'mie 

des  Sciences  a  memoir  to  show  that  the  Yeast  Germ 
which  induces  Fermentation  in  Grape  juice  is 
derived  from  the  outer  skin  of  the  Grape.  In  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  October  7  this,  and  another  paper 
by  the  same  author,  entitled  "New  Facts  Relating  to 
the  Theory  of  Fermentation,  properly  so  called,"  are 
published,  and  also  in  I.t-s  Mondes  of  October  10.  M. 
Pasteur  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  arc  two 
orders  of  life,  one  of  which  requires  free  oxygen  for  its 
sustenance,  while  the  other  is  killed  by  it.  Apples, 
Pears,  and  the  like,  continue  to  live  after  being  taken 
from  the  tree  ;  they  absorb   oxygen,  exhale  carbonic 
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Fig.  13.— leaf  of  godwinia  gigas.      height,  13  ft.  8  in. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  a  Memorandum 
presented  to  Parliament  before  the  close  of  last  session, 
clearly  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  transfer 
to  the  branch  of  the  British  Museum  about  to  be  con- 
structed at  South  Kensington,  the  scientific  collections  and 
library  now  existing  at  Kew,  and  further  stated  that, 
pending  the  decision  on  that  subject,  he  considers  it  his 
duty  to  take  care  that  no  new  expense  shall  be  incurred 
at  Kew  which  will  embarrass  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
or  the  House  of  Commons  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  their  Minute  of  the 
24th  July,  decline  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Memorandum,  and  no  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject has  since  been  made  by  any  Minister  of  the  Crown 
which  shows  whether  it  has  received  the  attention  of  the 
Government. 

Being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  science, 
and  injurious  to  all  those  interests  that  depend  upon  it,  we 


3.  That  the  records  of  the  Colonial  and  India  Offices 
will  show  of  what  immense  importance  the  establishment 
at  Kew  has  been  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  British 
Empire,  and  that  weighty  questions  are  constantly 
submitted  to  the  Director  which  require  immediate 
attention,  and  which  could  not,  in  many  cases,  be 
satisfactorily  answered  without  reference  to  the  library  or 
herbarium. 

4.  That  every  facility  for  the  investigation  of  the  inti- 
mate structure  and  general  habit  of  plants,  and  the  study 
of  them  in  every  point  of  view,  which  can  reasonably  be 
considered  within  the  scope  of  pure  botany,  is  afforded  by 
the  herbarium  and  museum  of  botany  in  connection  with 
the  Garden,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  important 
labours  in  that  direction  which  have  been  instituted  at 
Kew,  while  the  systematic  treatment  has  always  regarded 
the  more  minute  characters  as  well  as  those  which  are 
superficial. 

5.  It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,  that  important  works, 
such  as  the  Hortus  Kcwcnsis,  have  been  prepared  without 
the  aid  of  an  herbarium  at  Kew.  We  would,  however, 
remark  that  the  statement  is  not  correct,  as  there  was  an 
herbarium,  which  was  dispersed  before  Sir  W.  Hooker 
became  Director  ;  and  the  conditions  of  natural  science  are 
at  the  present  time  so  completely  altered,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  institute  any  fair  comparison,  the  number  of  known 
species  being  enormously  increased  since  the  date  of  the 
publication  in  question. 

6.  That  the  Museums  of  Structural  and  Economic 
Botany,  which  owe  their  existence  and  importance  to  the 
late  Sir  W.  Hooker,  are  often  found  of  great  value  in  the 
decision  of  critical  points  in  the  study  of  species,  and  that 
the  severance  of  them  from  the  herbarium  and  library 
would  be  a  serious  loss. 

7.  That  in  the  principal  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  effective  work  is  done,  there  is  in  every  case  a 
large  herbarium  connected  with  them. 

8.  That,  in  the  interest  of  botanical  Science,  we  think  it 
highly  desirable  that,  besides  the  collections  now  existing 
at  Kew,  an  herbarium,  or  collection  of  dried  plants,  as 
complete  as  possible,  should  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Natural  History  Museum  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  at  South  Kensington,  and  that  the  two  herbariums 
should  be  in  intimate  relation  with  each  other. 

9.  That  from  the  delicate  and  perishable  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  the  necessity  of  referring  to  numerous  speci- 
mens, an  herbarium  cannot  be  made  use  of  by  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  ;  and  while  it  is  desirable  that 
students  should  have  ready  means  of  access  at  the  national 
museum  in  London  to  collections  which  may  enable  them 
to  identify  the  plants  of  any  particular  country,  it  is 
still  more  essential  that  the  authors  of  important  works  in 
botanical  Science  should  be  enabled,  as  at  present,  to 
pursue  their  labours  at  Kew  without  interruption  from 
casual  visitors. 

10.  That  an  herbarium  is  the  least  costly  of  all  collec- 
tions of  natural  history,  and  that  whii  h  requires  the  least 
amount  of  space  for  its  proper  maintenance,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  objects  which  it  contains. 

11.  Thai  the  arrangements  of  the  herbarium  at  Kew 
are  so  perfect,  and  the  facilities  for  study  SO  great,  that  it 
1  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unwise  to  make  a  change  which  in  the  result 
is  almost  certain  to  he  detrimental,  and  which,  we  are 
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assured,  would  be  especially  distasteful  to  the  leading 
foreign  botanists. 

M.J.  Berkeley,  Botanical  |  Frederick  Currey,  M.A 
Director    to    the     Royal 


Horticultural  Society. 

Charles  C.  Babinoton, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Cam- 
bridge. 

M.  A.  Lawson,  Professor 
of  Botany,  Oxford. 


F.R.S.,  Sec.  L.S. 
Daniel  Hanbury,  F.R.S., 

F.L.S. 
C.     E.     Broome,     M.A., 

F.L.S. 
Leonard       Blomefield, 

M.A.,  F.L.S. 


H.    Balfour,   Professor! J.     T.     Boswell     Syme, 


of  Botany,  Edinburgh. 

Alexander  Dickson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  Glasgow. 

G.  Dickie,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Aberdeen. 

Ed.  Perceval  Wright, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Dub- 
lin. 

Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany, 
King's  College,  and  to 
the  Pharmceutical  Society 
of  London. 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Professor  of  Botany, 
Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, London. 

R.  O.  Cunningham,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Belfast. 

VV.  R.  McNab,  Professor 
of  Botany,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin. 

George  Henslow,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  Lecturer  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital 
(London),  and  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Cirencester. 

John  Ball,  F.R.S. 

Maxwell  T.  Masters, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

R.  Trevor  -  Clarke, 
F.R.H.S.  [F.R.S. 

W,     Wilson    Saunders, 

Geo.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D., 
F.L.S. 

W.  Sowerby,  F.L.S. 

D.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
M.R.I.A. 

Andrew  Murray,   F.L.S. 

William  Munro,  Major- 
General,  C.B.,  F.L.S. 

M.  Pakenham  Edge- 
worth,  F.L.S. 

John  Miers,  F.R.S., 
V.P.L.S. 


LL.D.,  F.L.S 
Hugh   Cleghorn,  M.D., 

F.L.S. 
Clements        Markham, 

C.B.,  F.L.S. 
R.    C.    A.    Prior,    M.D., 

F.L.S. 
Edward      J.       Waring, 

M.D.,  F.L.S. 
George  C.  M.  Birdwood, 

M.D. 
Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I., 

F.L.S. 
J.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A., 

M.D.,  F.L.S. 
Richard  Strachey,  Maj.- 

Gen.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.S. 
E.W.Cooke,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 

F.L.S. 
Robert      Braithwaite, 

M.D.,  F.L.S. 
William  Mitten,  A.L.S. 
W.   Allport    Leighton, 

B.A.,  F.L.S. 
William  Phillips. 
John  Goucher,  F.L.S. 
J.    Leicester    Warren, 

M.A. 
Worthington  G.  Smith, 

F.L.S. 
M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A. 
James  M.  Crombie,  M.A., 

F.L.S. 
Alfred     W.     Bennett, 

M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 
A.    G.    More,    M.R.I.A., 

F.L.S. 
Thomas  Moore,   F.L.S., 

Floricultural   Director   to 

the    Royal   Horticultural 

Society, 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,      late      Superin- 
tendent    Royal     Botanic 

Garden,  Calcutta. 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 

F.  R.S. 
George  Bentham,  F.R.S. 


ARADS. 


{Continued  front  p.  1720,  1872). 
Another  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Arads  is  the  Godwinia  gigas,  of  which 
we  have  forborne  to  make  specific  mention  till  we  could 
lay  before  our  readers  an  accurate  representation.  The 
first  notice  of  this  plant  was  given  in  our  columns  in 
February  27,  1869,  in  the  form  of  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  late  Dr.  Seemann.  "  1  have  just  pro- 
cured" (in  the  Chontales  Mountains  of  Nicaragua), 
says  the  Doctor,  "  a  truly  wonderful  Arad,  which  has, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  largest  flowers,  say 
rather  spathe,  known  in  the  natural  order  to  which  it 
belongs.  Just  imagine  a  peduncle  rising  from  a 
rhizome  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  being  itself 
4  feet  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  bearing  an 
upright  spathe,  which  measures  2  feet  in  length  and 
I  foot  8  inches  across,  and  enclosing  a  spadix  4inches  long 
and  9  lines  across.  Like  my  Sapranthus  nicaraguensis, 
it  emits  a  powerful  carrion-like  smell,  and  has  on  the 
outside  the  same  dark  purplish  blue  colour  as  the 
beautiful  Anonacea  just  mentioned.  The  spathe  is 
reddish  brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  sur- 
rounding the  spadix,  which  is  yellowish  white.  The 
plant  has  only  one  leaf,  which  also  rises  from  the 
rhizome,  and  after  fully  developing  dies  off.  "The  whole 
length  of  the  leaf  is  13  feet  8  inches,  the  petiole  alone 
measures  10  feet."  This  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of 
the  English,  Continental,  and  American  papers,  and 
was  noticed  even  by  Punch,  who  suggested  that  the 
plant  should  be  named  after  Gog  and  Magog,  a 
suggestion  which,  however,  the  enterprising  botanist 
did  not  adopt,  preferring  to  honour  Mr.  George  God- 
win, the  eminent  architect,  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate  profession,  but 
also  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  working 
classes  of  our  large  towns.  In  the  Journal  of Botany  for 
1869,  p.  313,  at  that  time  edited  by  Dr.  Seemann,  was 
published  a  fuller  account,  and  a  coloured  illustration  of 
the  plant,  together  with  detailed  analyses  byDr.Trimen, 
thus  completing  its  botanical  history.  This  descrip- 
tion we  transferred  to  our  columns  in  1S69,  p.  1330. 
Dr.  Seemann  consigned  living  plants  to  Mr.  Bull,  who 
has  exhibited  the  leaf  on  several  occasions,  and  from 
which  it  was  seen  that  the  discoverer  had  rather  under- 
estimated than  not  the  large  dimensions  of  the  plant. 
The  leaf-stalk  "  looks  like  a  huge  snake,  beautifully 
mottled,  standing  bolt  upright  at  the  command  of  some 
eastern  charmer."  The  appearance  of  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  is  sufficiently  shown  in  our  illustration.  In 
December  last  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the 
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(.—SPATHE  OF    GODWINIA  (HEIGHT,   24   INCHES). 


spathe,  which,  however,  was  not  then  fully  expanded, 
indeed  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  the 
expansion  has  become  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  wild 
specimen  figured  in  the  Journal  of  Botany. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  growth  of 
this  spathe,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  the 
measurements  taken  at  different  times.  On  December  4 
the  stalk  supporting  the  spathe  measured  18  inches  in 
height,  the  spathe  itself  being  15  inches  high  and 
9  inches  in  circumference  at  the  broadest  part.  The 
stalk  has  not  increased  in  length  since  it  was  first 
measured,  but  the  spathe  has  increased  as  follows  : — 
December  9,  height  19  inches,  circumference  16 
inches  ;  December  19,  height  23  inches,  circumference 
184  inches  ;  December  24,  height  24  inches,  girth 
19  inches.  On  January  8  the  same  dimensions  were 
recorded,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  grown  since 
that  time. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (fig.  14),  the 
spathe  does  not  turn  back  and  spread  open,  as  in  the 
Amorphophallus  figured  at  p.  1720,  1872,  but  opens 
less  widely,  and  only  towards  the  top,  thus  giving  the 
spathe  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  hood.  We  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  flowers, 
with  which  the  spadix  is  densely  covered,  but  the 
superficial  view  gained  of  them  enables  us  to  say  that 
the  cultivated  plant  to  all  appearance  presents  no  great 
difference  in  organisation  from  that  analysed  by  Dr. 
Trimen. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  Godwinia,  as  a  genus, 
comes  nearest  to  Dracontium,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
stamens,  and  in  the  form  of  the  anthers.  For  garden 
purposes  the  plant  will  probably  always  retain  the 
name  Godwinia,  just  as  it  is  vain  to  expect  the 
Sequoia  gigantea  of  botanists  to  be  called  in  gardens 
by  any  other  name  than  Wellingtonia  ;  but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  future  monographer, 
with  more  complete  evidence  before  him,  will  reduce 
it  to  a  section  of  Dracontium. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  some  forms  of  the  West  African  Coryno- 
phallus  Afzelii  attain  to  even  larger  dimensions  than 
the  Godwinia,  though  the  specimens  that  have  hitherto 
flowered  in  this  country  have  been  considerably 
smaller.   M.  T.  M. 


THE     YELLOW    CYPRESS. 

The  Yellow  Cypress  of  Vancouver  Island,*  and  the 
north-west  coast  generally,  is  certainly  Cupressus  nut- 
kaensis,  and  not  Thuja  gigantea — a  tree  which,  I  have 
shown  in  a  former  note,  is  universally  known  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  northern  tracts  of  North- 
west America  generally,  as  %ttke  Cedar."  In  Van- 
couver Island  Thuja  gigantea  and  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
are  the  only  two  native  Cupressinere,  and  the  latter  is 
very  little  known  to  the  general  body  of  the  colonists, 
or  even  to  the  lumbermen,  whose  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  chiefly  from  its  occurrence  on  the  coast  further 
to  the  north.  Wherever  I  have  seen  it,  either  in  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory, 
or  Oregon,  Newberry's  description  applied  to  it  very 
well  indeed.  It  is  essentially  a  northern  and  not  a 
southern  tree.  Towards  the  South,  only  a  few  stragglers 
are  found,  and  generally,  as  in  Vancouver  Island  and 
southern  British  Columbia,  at  considerable  elevations. 
There  it  is  always  a  ragged  tree,  in  most  cases  little  more 
than  a  large  shrub,  and  agreeing,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
cellently with  Newberry's  description.  As  you  travel 
further  to  the  northwards  it  attains  its  maximum  of 
development — commencing  to  be  a  common  tree  just 
as  Thuja  gigantea  begins  to  be  a  rare  one.  About 
Lynn's  Canal  (Iat.  $S°  N.),  the  latter  species  ceases, 
while  from  about  530  or  540  N.  Iat.  to  north  of  Sitka 
Cupressus  nutkaensis  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  abun- 
dant tree.  Here  it  attains  a  size  equalling  that  of 
Thuja  gigantea,  as  seen  towards  the  south,  and  how 
large  that  is  may  be  guessed  when  I  mention  that  in  a 
rich  river  bottom  I  measured  a  Thuja  which  was 
45  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
250  feet  in  height.  This  was  in  the  Nittinat  River,  in 
Vancouver  Island  (see  my  paper  "  Das  Innere  der 
Vancouver  Insel,"  with  map  of  our  explorations,  in 
Petermann's  Geagraphische  Mittheilungen,  heft.  I., 
u.  iii.,  1869,  &c. )  ;  but  I  have  notes  from  various 
friends  of  others  which  they  had  measured  in  the  damp 
forests  of  Abies  Douglasii,  in  the  region  to  the  west  of 
the  Cascade  range  in  British  Columbia,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  large. 

Thuja  gigantea  is,  among  the  trees  on  the  north- 
west coast,  the  Indian's  best  friend,  for  out  of  its  wood 
and  bark  he  manufactures  endless  articles  of  domestic, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  warlike  economy  (see  the  paper 
on  "Thuja,  &c,"  already  mentioned,  Trans.  Bot.  Soc. 
Editt.y  vol  ix.,  pp.  35S-37S).  Most  of  their  canoes 
are  hollowed  out  of  it,  at  least,  in  Vancouver  Island ; 
and  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  Pinetumy 
from  one  of  my  letters,  where  a  canoe  was  made  out 
of  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  in  Vancouver,  was  quite  an 
exception,  and  indeed  the  canoe  was  probably  traded 
from  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  not  of  Vancouver 
manufacture  at  all.  The  Indian  ropes  are  also  very 
commonly  twisted  out  of  its  bark.  The  tree  which  I 
took  for  Thuja  plicata,  and  out  of  which  I  happened 
to  see  the  Indians,  just  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter 


*  See  Mr.  Murray's  communication  in  last  number,  p.  38. 
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quoted,  twisting  ropes,  I  believe,  from  after  investiga- 
tion, to  have  been  only  a  stunted  form  of  T.  gigantea, 
and  that  T.  plicata  is  not  a  separate  species,  but,  for 
reasons'  which  I  have  given  in  another  place,  and 
cannot  now  again  repeat,  is,  indeed,  only  a  variety 
of  T.  gigantea.  North  of  lat.  530  Cupressus  nut- 
kaensis  takes  the  place  of  Thuja  gigantea,  and  is 
applied  by  the  Indians  to  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
T.  gigantea,  and  to  some  others  in  addition,  For 
instance,  at  the  Metlakatlah  Mission  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  in  about  lat.  54°.  N.,  where  there 
are  fine  groves  of  it,  it  is  sawn  into  lumber  and 
sent  to  Victoria,  where  it  meets  a  ready  sale  among  the 
cabinet  makers,  as  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  works 
beautifully.  Most  of  the  prettily  polished  discs  and 
little  cylinders  used  by  the  Indians  in  gambling  are 
made  either  from  this  wood  or  from  that  of  Acer  macro- 
phyllum.  It  is  also  valuable  for  ship  or  boat  building. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  when  on  the  north-west  coast,  in 
H.M.S.  Sulphur,  built  a  boat  at  Sitka  of  this  wood, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Staff  Commander  George,  R.N., 
at  that  time  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Sulphur.  In 
1S64,  I  noticed  several  planks  of  it  on  board  H.M.'s 
gunboat  Grappler,  and  on  inquiring  what  use  they 
were  put  to,  I  was  informed  by  Commander  Edmund 
H.  Verney,  that  he  found  it  the  best  wood  on  the  whole 
north-west  coast  for  repairing  boats  with.  A  polished 
specimen,  which  he  presented  to  the  botanical  museum 
in  Edinburgh,  has  been  frequently  admired  for  its  fine 
grain.  The  wood  is  whitish,  but  in  its  fresh  state  is 
yellower,  hence  the  name  "Yellow  Cypress"  applied 
to  it.  It  is  light,  tough,  durable,  and  easily  worked. 
The  property  of  durability  it  shares  with  Thuja  gigantea, 
and  in  addition  it  has  a  pleasant  fragrance.  On  this 
account  the  Russians  about  Sitka  used  to  call  it 
dushnik  or  "scented  wood."  It  was  absolutely  at  one 
time  exported  to  China,  and  returned  to  us  marked 
with  Chinese  characters,  which  warranted  it  as  "real 
Chinese  camphor  wood,"  puissant  for  many  purposes, 
and  a  sovereign  remedy  against  moths  in  drawers  !  In 
repairing  old  Fort  Simpson,  the  only  log  found  sound 
after  21  years  trial  of  those  used  for  "underpinning" 
was  a  stock  of  this.  Both  it  and  Thuja  gigantea  are 
very  indestructible  in  the  ground  ;  hence  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  wherever  possible,  used  the  trunks  of 
these  trees  as  pickets  for  their  forts. 

A  wreck  on  the  beach  at  Sitka,  originally  of  this 
timber,  was,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Dall,  at 
present  in  charge  of  some  coast  exploration  of  Alaska 
for  the  United  States  Government,  found  32  years 
after  "as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  built ;  even  the  iron 
bolts  were  not  corroded."  It  would,  equally  with 
Thuja  gigantea  and  Libocedrus  decurrens,  make  a 
handsome  lawn  tree.  The  latter,  however,  is  a 
wretchedly  poor  timber  tree,  and  neither  it  nor  C.  nut- 
kaensis  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  graceful  in  appearance  as 
my  favourite  T.  gigantea,  which  I  am  surprised  has 
not  been  more  extensively  planted  in  this  country.  In 
a  work  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  on,  and 
part  of  which  has  already  been  published  in  a  contem- 
porary, I  may  give  some  fuller  account  of  these  and 
other  north-western  trees.  In  another  communication 
I  hope  to  supply,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  names  applied  to  trees  by  writers 
on  North-West  America,  some  notes  elucidatory  of  the 
British  Columbia  trees,  described  in  British  Columbia 
books,  when  most  of  your  readers  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  ignorance  little  short  of  "miracu- 
lous "  has  been  displayed  by  prize  essayists  and  others 
regarding  the  British  Columbian  trees.  To  your  cor- 
respondent, "  H.  K."  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  for 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  some  attempt  to  elucidate  the  correct  synonymy  of 
these  trees.  Robert  Brcnvn,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  II. 

The  question  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 

ventilate  was  virtually — "What  is  the  tree  which,  under 
the  name  of  Yellow  Cypress,  is  so  highly  commended  by 
Captain  Mayne  in  his  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia, 
pp.  234  and  241  ?  Captain  Mayne  is  a  talented  nautical 
surveyor,  and  no  one  knowing  what  that  means  will 
expect  him  to  be  a  botanist  as  well ;  we  accordingly 
find  that  he  gives  two  Latin  names  to  the  tree  upon 
different  authorities.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  who  has 
kindly  written  upon  the  subject,  suggests  that  it  may 
be  Cupressus  fragrans,  but  at  p.  182  Captain  Mayne 
writes  : — "There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  Yellow 
Cypress  here  (Beaver  Harbour).  This  wood  is  not 
found  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island  (Vancou- 
ver). Some  has  been  cut  on  the  west  side,  but  it 
becomes  more  plentiful  as  you  travel  north  ;  and  in  the 
Russian  territory,  near  Sitka,  it  exists  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is  very  light  and  tough,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
wood  on  the  coast  for  boat  plank.  When  green,  it 
emits  a  peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  smell."  It  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  identical  with  a  tree  growing  so 
far  south  as  Port  Orford.  In  a  recent  essay  on  British 
Columbia,  Mr.  A.  C.  Anderson,  after  mentioning 
Thuja  gigantea,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  no  less 
than  three  distinct  trees,  describes  "the  Cypress,  or 
Yellow  Cedar,  Cupressus  thyoides  (!),  confined  to  the 
maritime  precincts.  The  wood,  of  close  texture,  and 
applicable  to  many  useful  purposes,  is  of  very  superior 
quality.  The  tree  is  not  probably  found  south  of  49°, 
and  extends  along  the  coast  to  Alaska.  The  inner  bark  of 
this  tree  contains  an  essential  oil,  which  communicates 
its  odour,  somewhat  as  of  Garlic,  to  the  wood,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  protect  it,  it  is  said,  against  the 
attacks    of   the   teredo.     This   quality  of  resistance, 


added  to  great  durability,  adapts  it  specially  for  sub- 
marine purposes,  for  which,  imported  from  Alaska,  it 
is  now,  I  believe,  highly  valued  in  San  Francisco."  No 
doubt  Mr.  A.  Murray  is  correct  in  his  supposition  that 
my  hurried  perusal  of  Lawson's  Pinetum  may  have  left 
a  wrong  impression,  but  I  wished  to  urge  upon  the 
planting  community  that  the  "Yellow  Cypress,"  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  well  worth  its  attention.  H.  King. 


CACTI. 

The  representation  of  a  group  of  Cacti  [fig.  15, 
p.  75,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Haage, 
jun.,  of  Erfurt],  shows  what  a  quantity  of  these  curious 
objects  may  be  kept  in  a  small  space,  and  the 
effect  of  mixing  the  genera.  In  purely  botanical 
gardens  it  is  not  convenient  thus  to  mix  them, 
but  otherwise  they  are  more  effective.  The  tall 
thin  plant  in  the  centre  is  Cereus  Baumanni  (C. 
Tweediei,  Hook.),  which  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
irregular  scarlet  and  orange  flowers,  which  are  sessile,  and 
produced  very  profusely.  The  next  in  height,  C. 
macrogonus,  is  a  fast  grower,  Pilocereus  senilis  (the 
Old  Man),  in  the  centre,  is  a  fine  specimen.  The 
curious  plant  at  its  base  is  Mammillaria  virens  cristata. 
These  crested  sports  originate  from  seed,  and  are  apt  to 
run  out  with  age.  On  the  left  is  Opuntia  cylindrica 
cristata,  showing  three  stems  taking  up  the  normal  state. 
On  the  right  is  another  monstrous  form,  Cereus  peruvia- 
nus  monstrosus,  an  old  garden  plant,  which  keeps  its 
character  well.  The  large  Echinocactus  electracanthus, 
in  front  of  it,  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  the  sec- 
tion, attaining  in  its  native  habitat  a  weight  of  5  to  6  tons, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  transport  it.  M.  Roezl 
speaks  of  plants  that  would  cost  ,£1000  to  get  them  to 
the  coast.  The  curious  plant  in  front  of  it  is  M.  nivea 
cristata,  a  rare  and  extremely  interesting  sport.  Near 
the  left  is  a  fine  group  of  M.  bicolor  polycephala, 
spines  white,  extremely  elegant.  The  tall  Opuntia 
robusta,  immediately  in  its  rear,  is  an  immense  grower, 
the  parts  get  from  I  foot  to  iS  inches  wide,  and  are  very 
glaucous.  Such  a  group  would  stand  in  a  space  of 
10  feet  by  3,  and  produce  flowers  freely  during  summer 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  J.  C. 


Joint  Cantspnkttt. 

Seedsmen's  Prizes. —With  no  small  degree  of 
interest  I  have  conned  over  the  two  columns  you  have 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  prizes  for  vegetables.  While 
I  am  no  advocate  for  Mammon  (I  mean  the  Silver 
Cup)  being  set  up  once  a  fortnight  at  the  Horticultural 
Society,  that  all  men  might  worship,  yet  I  cannot 
see  my  way  to  the  collective  mode  of  offering  prizes. 
Individuality,  I  think,  should  be  cultivated,  and  long 
may  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  offer  their  liberal  prizes  for 
collections  of  vegetables.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  these 
gentlemen  would  gain  as  much  material  advantage, 
and  certainly  much  more  personal  gratification,  were 
they  simply  to  name  the  classes  of  vegetables  to  be 
competed  for,  leaving  it  with  the  exhibitors  to  set  up 
varieties  without  trammel.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  put  a  proviso  that  incorrectly 
named  vegetables  should  be  disqualified,  and  ask  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  impress  this  upon  the  adjudi- 
cators. I  have  carefully  watched  these  exhibitions  of 
vegetables,  and  have  been  very  pleased  with  them  as  a 
whole,  but  the  nomenclature  has  been  outrageously 
bad,  and  much  of  this,  I  think,  was  due  to  the  exhi- 
bitors having  to  affix  specific  names  to  certain  varieties 
of  vegetables.  If  the  object  of  Messrs.  Carter  or  of  any 
other  firm  who  offer  prizes,  is  simply  to  bring  out  high 
cultivation,  then  the  question  of  name  is  of  no  material 
consequence  ;  but  if  the  aim  is  to  correct  nomenclature 
as  well  as  develope  high  cultivation,  then  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  correct  names,  as  I  feel  sure 
that  injury  must  have  been  done  through  the  incorrect 
naming  of  the  vegetables  competed  for  during  last 
summer.  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  will  say  that 
this  question  of  nomenclature  in  varieties  of  vegetables  is 
one  it  is  almost  impossibleto  check.  To  a  certain  extent  I 
admit  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable,  and 
men  can  be  found  who  could  be  associated  with  the 
adjudicators  possessing  this  special  knowledge.  I  shall 
indeed  be  glad  to  see  all  leading  seedsmen  offer  liberal 
prizes  in  their  respective  names,  and  I  believe  that  they 
and  the  gardeners  will  profit  equally,  and  employers  be 
considerable  gainers.  Argus. 

Rating  Nursery  Greenhouses. — In  reply  to  the 
letter  from  a  "  Provincial  Nurseryman,"  as  to  whether 
nurserymen's  greenhouses  are  liable  to  be  rated,  I 
contend  they  are  not,  unless  they  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  freehold  on  which  they  stand,  as  a  case 
bearing  very  strongly  on  the  point  was  tried  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  1S67,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  as  to  whether  machinery  which  had  been 
erected  in  a  factory  at  Halstead,  but  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  freehold,  could  be  rated.  The  Court 
said  that  nothing  could  be  rateable  unless  it  was 
annexed  to  the  premises,  so  as  to  be  part  of  the 
freehold ;  it  was  no  more  rateable  than  a  carpet 
nailed  down  to  the  floor  of  a  house.  W.  Rossiter, 
Paignton. 

Horse  Radish  Roots  Travelling  in  Search  of 
Food.  —  "I  had  some  Horse  Radish  growing  near  a 


pump,  and  in  taking  some  up  to-day  I  found  a  root 
had  grown  9  feet  in  length  down  the  well.  S.  Fenton, 
Mildenhall."  The  enclosed  root  and  explanatory 
note  seem  worthy  of  being  chronicled.  A  9  feet 
run  in  search  of  a  suitable  larder  must  be  a  rare 
feat,  even  fora  Horse  Radish  root ;  it  is  also  a  strong  plea 
for  deep  culture.  Has  any  one  ever  tried  the  culture 
of  Horse  Radish  in  a  moist  vacuum  ?  Supposing  the 
9  feet  whip-thongs  to  swell  out  to  the  size  of  a  black- 
smith's arm,  would  they  not  create  a  sensation  in  the 
Row,  or  bend  in  triumphal  arches  over  ribs  of  beef  at  the 
festive  board?  In  a  moist  house  the  roots  and  tops 
might  make  interesting  basket  plants.  Fancy  the 
luxury  of  cutting  off  a  dangling  whip-cord  for  sauce  in 
frosty  weather,  instead  of  delving  for  it  with  pick-axe 
and  spade.  I  commend  this  novel  idea  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  Mr.  Baines'  sledge-hammer  criticism  of 
novelties.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Basket  Plants. — The  article  which  you  printed  in 
your  last  issue  {p.  40)  was  written  some  time  ago.  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  the  Smilax  I  mentioned  is  Myrsi- 
phyllum  asparagoides.  The  small  round  light  green- 
leaved  Coccolobais  C.  vespertilionis'(?)»  the  Rubus,  R. 
australis,  a  very  curious  plant,  almost  destitute  of 
leaves.  F.  J.  Hope. 

American  Blight. — I  had  two  old  espalier  Ribston 
Pippin  trees  at  Rushton,  much  affected  by  American 
blight :  I  made  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  salt,  and 
laid  it  on  with  a  mason's  brush  all  over  the  trunk  and 
branches.  It  completely  cured  the  trees,  and  also 
removed  the  lichens  or  moss,  which  are  very  injurious 
to  the  skin  or  second  lung,  and  conducive  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  insects.  If  there  are  any  cracks  or 
crevices  in  the  rind,  the  stuff  must  be  well  rubbed  in. 
If  there  is  suspicion  of  the  insects  proceeding  from  the 
roots  through  the  circulation,  fresh  slaked  lime  should 
be  forked  in  round  the  roots.  I  believe  that  fresh 
slaked  lime  would  be  found  a  good  cure  for  Phylloxera 
vastatrix  at  the  roots  of  Vines.  I  merely  throw  out  the 
suggestion.    IV.  F.  Radclyffe. 

The  Prizes  at  the  late  International  Fruit 
Show. — Being  one  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
blunder  made  at  the  International  Fruit  Show  in  the 
class  for  six  dishes  of  Pears,  I  have  read  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  the  various  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  subject,  from 
"A.  D."  and  Mr.  Wm.  Fowle.  I  also  read  in  your 
last  Saturday's  issue  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baker,  one 
of  the  judges,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  a  gross  mistake  has  been  made.  Mr.  Baker 
says  : — "The  fruit  shown  in  the  collection  that  received 
the  1st  prize  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  of  the  whole 
show,  all  being  ripe,  and  as  sound  as  could  be  desired." 
Now,  the  fruit  exhibited  by  Mr.  Johnson  (who, 
according  to  the  official  list,  has  the  1st  prize)  in  no 
way  answers  that  description,  as  some  of  the  dishes  of 
Pears  were  over-ripe,  and  snowed  unmistakable  signs 
of  being  too  far  gone  to  withstand  the  handling  the 
judges  must  have  subjected  them  to.  If,  on  investiga- 
tion, what  I  state  is  proved  to  be  correct,  no  more 
convincing  proof  is  required  to  show  that  a  blunder  has 
been  made.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson 
on  the  subject,  and  in  reply  he  says  : — "  I  am  unable 
to  say  how  it  happened  that  I  appear  as  a  prize-taker 
in  the  class  for  6  dishes  of  Pears.  For  my  own  part, 
I  did  not  see  the  Pears  at  all.  I  dare  say  what  you 
say  is  right,  and  that  Mr.  Fowle  will  in  due  time 
receive  the  award."  I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
who  on  the  list  has  the  2d  prize,  but  in  reality  was 
awarded  the  3d.  In  answer,  he  says  : — "  The  only 
information  I  can  give  you  respecting  the  awards  to  the 
collections  of  six  dishes  of  Pears  at  South  Kensington 
is,  that  my  collection  had  a  3d  prize  card  to  it,  which 
my  young  man  brought  home.  Evidently  there  is 
much  confusion  in  the  matter."  In  the  face  of  such 
evidence,  as  also  that  contained  in  (,A.  D.'s"  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Fowle's  letters,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  not  acknowledge  the  error  ;  I  therefore 
leave  it  to  you  and  your  readers  to  judge  who  is  in  the 
right.  Philip  F.  Le  Sueur,  Grand  Vale  Vineries, 
Jersey. 

Against  my  will,  my  name  has  been  introduced 

into  this  unfortunate  affair,  Mr.  Fowle  having  written 
asking  me  "to  say  what  I  know  on  the  matter."  I 
must  at  once  state  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  more 
from  memory  than  otherwise.  I  confirm  fully  what 
Mr.  Baker  has  said,  as  "he  thought  I  could."  The 
six  highly-coloured,  large— very  large  and  fine — fruit 
on  the  lower  board,  left  of  the  collections,  were  the 
finest  six  dishes,  all  ripe  and  fit  for  table,  I  ever  wit- 
nessed at  that  or  any  other  show,  and  against  or  upon 
them  I  saw  the  1st  prize  card  placed,  but  whose  they 
were  I  cannot  say.  I  thought  they  must  have  been 
Jersey  fruit,  they  were  so  highly  coloured ;  but  I 
believe  we  understood  afterwards  that  they  were  from 
English  growers.  All  I  say,  however,  cannot  influence 
the  matter.  Mr.  Eyles  cannot  alter  the  facts  as 
they  were  reported  to  him.  If  his  subordinates  com- 
mitted an  error  which  he  could  have  found  out, 
then  he  could  have  altered  it  certainly ;  otherwise, 
if  no  error  can  be  found  in  the  process  of  copying,  StC, 
he  certainly  would  not  now  be  justified  in  altering  the 
facts  as  he  has  them.  Were  he  to  do  this,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  such  a  precedent  would  end.  Mr. 
Fowle  and  exhibitors  generally  are  to  blame  as  much 
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as  the  officials,  and  more  so  in  matters  of  this  sort  (and 
I  write  as  an  exhibitor),  if  they  do  not  take  the  precaution 
to  examine  the  written  prize  list,  specially  prepared  and 
hung  up  in  the  precincts  of  the  show  for  their  especial 
information.  Had  Mr.  Fowler  done  this,  there  would 
have  been  time,  and  the  opportunity,  for  the  judges  to 
have  corrected  any  error  that  arose  on  the  spot.  1  have 
often  wondered  howthe  officers  of  the  Society  could  keep 
cards  and  dishes  so  closely  together  as  they  always  do 
in  the  process  of  finally  fixing  and  arranging.  Exhi- 
bitors seem  to  invariably  dwell  on  the  interchange  of 
pomological  truisms  till  the  last ;  then  the  bustle  com- 
mences. Could  not  adhesive  numbers  be  placed  on  the 
edges  of  the  plates  corresponding  with  the  entry  on  the 
cards?  they  could  not  be  misplaced  so  easily.  There 
is  but  one  legitimate  way  out  of  this  difficulty  as  it  now 
exists  ;  and  that  is  by  the  two  gardeners  to  whom  the 
published  list  records  the  prizes  as  being  awarded— 
improperly,  it  is  said— coming  forward  if  it  be  so,  and 
in  a  written  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Eyles 
stating  that  they  con- 
sider an  error  has  been 
committed,  and  that 
they  waive  all  claim  to 
the  prizes.  "With  such 
a  document  Mr.  Eyles 
would  be  able  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact, 
and  I  am  sure  would 
be  very  pleased  to  settle 
a  matter  which  it  is 
now  beyond  his  power 
to  do,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary. 
This  I  have  no  doubt 
the  gardeners  named 
will  be  ready  to  do — 
supposing  there  has 
been  an  error — when 
they  perceive  how 
things  really  stand  ; 
and  if  so,  they  should 
not  delay,  as  exhibitors 
are  expecting  their 
prizes  from  the  So- 
ciety, and  when  these 
are  settled  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  less  easily 
arranged.    W,  Earley. 


Wellingtonia  gi- 
ganiea  (p.  43).—  Two 
years  ago  I  visited 
Lamorbey  Park  and 
saw  this  magnificent 
tree,  and  without  doubt 
it  was  the  finest  and 
best  grown  tree  of  the 
sort  I  have  seen  before 
or  since.  It  was  a  per- 
fect model  of  health, 
which  showed  that  the 
soil  in  which  it  was 
growing  was  equal  to 
its  requirements.  Mr. 
Baxter  informed  me 
that  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of 
my  visit  he  had  the 
top  spit  taken  off  10 
or  12  feet  from  the 
trunk  all  round,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  rich 
admixture  ofloam,  &c. 
I  have  seen  some  good 
Conifers  in  different 
parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  but 
none  to  compare  with 
the  one  at  Lamor- 
bey. H.  W.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle,  Salis- 
bury, 


Kerry.  [The  remarks  to  which  Mr.  Cowan  takes 
exception,  will  be  found  at  p.  43,  col.  c.  of  our  last  issue. 
We  find  on  referring  to  his  letter  that  we  were  in  error 
in  using  the  word  fuel,  for  which  the  word  cost  should 
be  substituted.  In  support  of  this,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  two  letters  received  from  this 
gentleman  : — "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I 
have  succeeded  with  a  system  of  using  it  [the  old 
saddle-boilerl  by  which  the  entire  cost  of  fuel  is 
saved."  "We  positively  get  our  heat  free  of  cost." 
Mr.  Cowan,  we  may  say,  has  informed  us  privately 
how  he  effects  this  wonderful  saving  of  cost,  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  make  the  details  public.  Eds.] 

Anthericum  comosum. — Referring  to  the  vivi- 
parous Anthericum  figured  at  p.  40,  Miss  Hope  writes  : 
"The  trivial  name  (comosum),  given  it  by  Count 
Sternberg,  had  to  be  changed,  as  an  Anthericum  of 
this  name  existed  already,  and  therefore  the  editors  of 


Fig.  15. — group  of  cacti. 


Cereus  Eaumanni. 

,,     macrogonus. 

,,     Spachianus. 
Pilocereus  senilis. 
Opuntia  leucotricha. 
Cereus  chalibaeus. 

,,     chilensis. 
Opuntia  robusta. 

,,     cylindrica  crtstata. 

,,     aurantiaca. 
Cereus  marginatum, 

Gardeners'  Prizes. 
— I  notice  that  Mr.  Gil- 
bert (p.  42)  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the  gardeners' 
prizes.  If  he  means  the  prizes  for  vegetables  he  may 
be  right,  but  otherwise  not,  as  the  gardeners'  cups 
offered  at  the  Bury  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  bear  witness.  I  canvassed  only  gardeners  in 
this  county,  and  raised  money  to  offer  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  23  guineas.  I  tried  to  get  up  similar 
gardeners'  prizes  for  other  counties,  but  without  success. 
All  honour  to  Mr.  Gilbert  for  what  he  has  done,  but  I 
think  some  credit  is  due  to  one,  who,  single-handed, 
originated  and  carried  through  the  first  special  prize 
fund  for  the  provincial  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  D.  T.  Fish.  [In  this  matter  Mr.  Fish 
truly  set  an  excellent  example.  Eds.] 

A  Costless  Mode  of  Heating. — Why  am  I  not 
allowed  to  speak  for  myself  about  my  system  of 
heating?  I  protest  that  I  never  stated  that  I  get  heat 
out  of  a  saddle-boiler  without  fuel.  What  I  wish  to 
introduce  to  the  public  is  not  a  ridiculous  farce  but  a 
sterling  reality.    John  Cowan,  Dromore,  Kenmare,  Co. 


Echinocactus  Monvillei. 

Cereus  Zizkaanus  {?  C.  ebur- 
neus). 

Mammillaria  flavovirens  cris- 
ta ta. 

Echinocactus  longihamatus. 

Pilocereus  fossulatus  (?  Cereus 
euphorbioidcs). 

Echinocactus  electracanthus. 

Cereus    peruvianus    monstro- 


Mammillaria  quadrispina. 
Echinocactus  ornatus. 

„    scopa. 

,,     myriostigma. 
Mammillaria  Edmundsiana. 

„     Odieriana. 

„    nivea  cristata. 

,,     bicolor  longispina. 

„     procurva. 

„     subcurvata. 

,,     bicolor, 


the  Systetna  Vegetabilium  graced  our  plant  with  the 
epithet  Sternbergiarum."  This  refers  to  the  Anthericum 
comosum  described  in  Thunberg's  Prodromus,  but  I 
have  ascertained,  by  the  examination  of  Thunberg's 
type  specimen,  that  his  plant  was  the  same  as  Stern- 
berg's ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  reason  for  drop- 
ping the  name  comosum.  If  Chlorophytum  be  kept 
up,  it  belongs  to  that  genus,  and  will  have  to  be  called 
Chlorophytum  comosum.  Nees  made  for  the  plant  a 
genus  to  itself,  Hartwegia,  named  after  the  well- 
known  Mexican  collector,  but  this  has  very  faint 
characters  to  stand  upon.    f.  G.  Baker. 

The  Mummy  Pea. — In  'the  notice  of  the  Crown 
Pea  at  p.  44  of  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  the  writer  sup- 
poses it  to  be  identical  with  Grimstone's  Egyptian  Pea. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Grimstone  sold  more  than  one 
variety  of  Pea  as  the  produce  of  seeds  obtained  from  a 
mummy  .but  one  I  obtained  from  Grimstone,  at  the 
rate  of  5^.  per  quart,  proved  to  be  the  white  Prussian, 
a   second-rate  and  nearly  obsolete   field   Pea.      The 


Crown  Pea  is  worth  growing  as  a  curiosity,  as  the 
stems  are  extravagantly  fasciated.  I  have  seen  them 
spread  to  the  width  of  the  palm  of  my  hand  before 
branching  from  a  crown.  As  a  table  vegetable,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  worth  much.   .S".  H. 

Your  correspondent  "B."  {p.  44)  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  Rose  or  Crown  Pea  is  one 
of  the  oldest  known  varieties  of  the  Garden  Pea.  I 
have  frequently  grown  it  as  a  curiosity,  under  the  name 
of  Pisum  umbellatum,  under  which  name  he  will  find 
it  in  Miller,  with  references  to  Bauhin,  Ray,  and 
Gerard.  //.  H.  Ellacombe. 

The  Royal  Albert  Grape.— Let  me  add  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Grape  Vine  into  this  country,  to  the 
generally  correct  account  of  the  origin  and  distribution 
of  that  Vine  given  by  Mr.  Lamb.  Consulted  by  Mr. 
Brock,  of  Guernsey,  respecting  the  erection  of  a  market 
hall  or  glass  covering 
for  a  market  place, 
under  which  fruit  was 
to  be  grown  as  well  as 
sold,  Mr.  John  Jones, 
of  Birmingham,  who 
had  at  that  time  com- 
pleted the  range  of 
metallic  hothouses  at 
Frogmore,  went  to 
Guernsey,  and,  visiting 
Mr.  Brock,  saw  in  that 
gentleman's  garden  a 
Grape  which  appeared 
to  him  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. He  begged 
some  cuttings,  which 
he  presented  on  his 
return  to  my  father  at 
Frogmore,  who  planted 
it  in  one  of  the  vineries, 
and  on  its  fruiting  a 
bunch  was  sent  for  ex- 
hibition to  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  shows,  at 
which  the  Grape  was 
awarded  a  prize,  and 
was  so  highly  thought 
of  at  the  time  as  to  be 
considered  worthy  of 
the  name  it  now  bears. 
Subsequently  the  Grape 
was  found  to  be  a  little 
uncertain  in  its  crop- 
ping and  setting,  and 
it  failed  to  maintain 
the  position  its  early 
promise  seemed  to  en- 
title it  to.  William  In- 
gram, Belvoir. 


The  Season's  In- 
fluence. —  The  ab- 
sence of  frost  and  the 
now  daily  increasing 
light  and  warmth  de- 
rived from  solar  influ- 
ences, added  to  warm, 
moist  gales  direct  from 
the  steaming  gulf 
stream,  have  together 
exerted  an  influence  on 
vegetation  which  is 
already  seen  in  the 
vivid  green  of  the  grass 
on  sheltered  lawns  and 
in  the  bursting  of  the 
buds  of  many  of  our 
precociously  inclined 
shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  Honeysuckle  has 
pushed  into  leaf,  and 
the  swelling  buds  of 
Roses  are  dangerously 
forward  ;  the  Cliveden 
Blue  Pansy  is  in  full 
bloom  and  beauty  ;  the 


Mammillaria  bocasana, 
Cereus  Forbesii. 
Mammillaria  Pfeiliana. 

,,     bicolor  polycephala. 
Echinocactus  cornigerus. 

„     Pottsii. 
Malacocarpus  Sellowianus. 
Cereus  tephracanthus. 
Opuntia  tunicata  laevior. 
Mammillaria  polygona. 


Czar  and  Russian  Violets  are  blooming  profusely,  so 
much  so  that  an  effective  show  of  flowers  can  hardly  be 
expected  from  them  at  their  proper  spring  season.  The 
winter  Aconite  on  woodland  banks  needs  little  persua- 
sion to  appear,  and  its  brightly  golden  flowers  have 
already  sprung  out  of  the  cold  grey  earth,  telling  us  that  a 
vegetating  temperature  has  penetrated  to  the  depth  at 
which  its  little  bulbs  lie  clustered.  The  Snowdrop  has 
broken  through  the  crust  of  earth  that  buried  it.  The 
different  varieties  of  Hellebore  are  in  fullest  bloom, 
and  help  out  the  floral  resources  of  the  garden  wonder- 
fully. H.  niger  is  the  most  perfect,  but  the  purple  and 
greenish  white  varieties  have  longer  stalks,  and  are 
more  useful  for  vases  and  bouquets.  The  winter 
Heliotrope,  Tussilago  fragrans,  has  produced  its  fra- 
grant blossoms  in  great  abundance  ;  Gentiana  acaulis 
has  reminded  us  of  its  beauty  by  presenting  a  few 
inquiring  blossoms.  Some  plants  of  the  early  variety 
of  Arabis  albida  are  in  bloom,  and  the  Aubnetia, 
cautious  in  expanding  its  delicate  flowers,  has  yet  here 
and   there   produced  a  blossom;    Orobus    vermis    is 
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unfolding  its  coiled  up  buds,  and  the  tint  of  blue  is 
already  seen  in  the  clustered  promise  of  beauty  in  the 
early  Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Double 
Daisies,  which  have  had  a  happy  time  during 
all  the  season's  rain,  are  growing  and  bloom- 
ing at  this  unwonted  early  period.  Lithospermum 
prostratum  and  Scilla  sibirica  are  also  in  flower. 
The  common  Primrose  and  some  early  Oxlips  are 
likely  to  impair  their  powers  as  spring  plants  by  the 
present  abundance  of  their  display  of  bloom.  The 
autumn-developed  blooms  of  Anemone  have  gaily  and 
freely  expanded  ;  some  alpine  Dianthuses  have 
afforded  a  useful  supply  of  tiny  button-hole  flowers, 
and  the  yellow  Wallflower  has  been  cut  since  Christ- 
mas. We  have  not  ceased  to  cut  Roses  growing  out- 
of-doors,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Fellemburg,  and 
the  common  China  being  the  principal  varieties  that 
have  offered  a  supply.  Amongst  shrubs  and  wall 
plants,  Jasminum  nudirlorum  has  been  most  affected  by 
the  weather,  it  being  in  full  bloom.  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  and  Lonicera  fragrant issima  have  opened  a  few 
of  their  fragrant  flowers  ;  Escallonia  Ingramii  is  still  in 
blossom ;  Mahonias  are  obeying  the  stimulus  of  the 
season,  and  in  sheltered  places  the  yellow  clusters  of 
the  common  forms  are  fully  out.  Rhododendron  dahu- 
ricum  has  developed  a  few  fragile  blossoms,  and  R. 
Nobleanum  on  a  sheltered  bank  is  opening  its  rich 
crimson  clusters.  Tree  Pa?onies  have  made  a  growth 
of  at  least  3  inches,  and  many  other  shrubs  and  plants 
prone  to  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of  spring  are 
showing  signs  of  an  unhealthy  activity  which,  looking 
at  the  probable  consequences,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
deplore.    William  Ingram,  Btlvoir,  January  10. 

The  Victoria  Hamburgh  Grape. — As  your  cor- 
respondent "S.  A.  L.  T."  appears  to  be  somewhat  in 
the  dark  respecting  the  introduction  of  this  fine  Grape, 
I  will  briefly  state  what  I  know  respecting  it.  The 
original  plant  was  first  introduced  by  Colonel  Hare, 
he  having  procured  it  somewhere  in  Tripoli,  and  it  was 
planted  at  the  south  side  of  his  private  residence  at 
Shrivenham,  Berks,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ;  but, 
although  in  a  sheltered  situation,  the  fruit  did  not  ripen 
without  the  aid  of  glass.  It  was  accordingly  covered 
in  with  glass  after  the  manner  of  a  glass  wall  of  the 
present  day,  and  in  this  way  ripened  its  fruit  sufficiently 
to  make  a  little  talk  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  I 
myself  saw  passable  Grapes  on  that  plant  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  About  1823  my  father  was  a  rising  young 
gardener  at  a  place  called  Buscot  Park,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Price  family,  and  noted  for  growing 
good  Grapes  and  Peaches,  as  it  is  now  for  making 
brandy.  My  father,  through  interest  with  Col.  Hare's 
family,  obtained  from  the  original  Vine  at  Shriven- 
ham cuttings  which  he  planted  at  Buscot  Park  Gardens 
in  the  border  of  an  old  vinery  heated  by  a  flue.  They 
were  planted  near  the  furnace,  to  be  assisted  by  the 
heat  which  it  would  impart  to  that  end  of  the  border, 
and  with  no  intention  of  ever  taking  the  branches  into 
the  adjoining  vinery,  as  it  was  filled  with  other  Vines 
at  that  time.  One  of  these  cuttings  grew  and  was 
nailed  over  the  furnace,  where  it  produced  Grapes  that 
did  not  ripen.  About  this  time  my  father,  with  his 
family,  left  that  part  of  the  country,  as  also  did  the 
head  gardener,  named  Smith.  As  the  Vine  grew  in 
length,  the  new  gardener  was  enabled  to  introduce  the 
upper  part  into  the  vinery,  where  it  ripened  some  fine 
Grapes,  which  obtained  prizes  at  the  local  exhibitions. 
A  few  years  later  it  obtained  several  prizes  and 
medals  at  the  London  shows,  and  the  gardener,  Mr. 
John  Merritt,  then  let  it  out  as  a  new  variety,  possibly 
not  knowing  its  origin.  I  have  also  several  times  seen  this 
Vine  growing  at  Buscot,  where  it  fills  the  whole  vinery; 
it  is  identical  with  the  one  that  grew  at  Shrivenham, 
but  is  different  from  the  Black  Hamburgh  which  fills 
a  much  larger  vinery  at  Buscot.  In  the  meantime  my 
father  had  returned  to  Shrivenham,  and  about  1829 
entered  the  service  of  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  of 
Beckett  House,  and  a  second  time  obtained  cuttings 
from  the  original  plant,  which  was  then  growing  at 
Shrivenham.  One  of  the  last  named  plants  I  saw 
planted  to  fill  a  greenhouse  about  60  feet  long  at 
Shrivenham  House,  where  I  have  also  seen  very  good 
Grapes  on  it ;  it  is  certainly  different  from  either  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Guillaume,  or 
Barbarossa,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  called  the  best 
Black  Grape  in  its  class.  Although  good  Black  Ham- 
burghs  were  grown  at  Beckett,  such  as  took  prizes  at 
London  shows,  yet  on  comparison  with  the  Victoria 
his  lordship  always  declared  the  Hamburghs  to  be 
wanting  in  fine  flavour.  The  Har^  family  have  now 
left  Shrivenham  many  years,  carrying  with  them  the 
original  Victoria  Grape.  There  have  also  been  many 
alterations  at  Buscot  Park  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  Vine  in  the  greenhouse  at  Shrivenham,  Berks, 
was  in  existence  in  February  last,  and  it  was  taken 
from  the  original.  R.  Butler,  28,  New  Street,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.  IV.,  late  of  Brondesbury  Park. 


this  is  true  :  it  makes  no  selection,  but  destroys  every 
living  plant  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  used  with 
moderate  care,  and  in  suitable  weather,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  grass  being  injured,  but  if,  by  accident, 
this  should  happen,  the  only  consequence  would  be  a 
temporary  brownness  of  short  duration.  In  dry 
sunny  weather  the  weeds  are  quite  dead  in  two  or  three 
days,  and,  after  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  make  the 
ground  damp,  are  speedily  succeeded  by  grass  of  an 
excellent  quality.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  that 
a  second  application  of  the  lawn  sand,  or  rather 
powder,  is  required,  especially  when  a  congregation  of 
weeds  occurs,  or  the  plantains  are  surrounded,  as  often 
happens,  by  smaller  ones.  The  quantity  required  for  a 
strong  and  matured  plantain  is  about  a  good  sized 
thimbleful.  Here  we  transfer  the  lawn  sand  from  the 
canister  to  bottles,  not  too  long  to  be  held  easily  in  the 
hand,  with  the  help  of  an  iron  spoon  and  a  funnel,  and, 
by  gently  shaking  the  bottle  near  the  ground,  deposit  the 
requisite  quantity  of  powder  on  the  centre  of  each 
weed.  This  is  an  operation  suited  for  lady-gardeners 
and  other  amateurs,  as  it  is  cleanly  and  not  fatiguing. 
On  lawns  where  the  grass  is  shabby  and  the  soil  is  poor 
the  luxuriant  green  spots  which  succeed  the  dead 
weeds  are  too  conspicuous ;  but  this  suggests  the 
general  application  of  some  less  expensive  kind  of 
manure,  and  if  this  were  carried  into  practice  a  double 
benefit  would  be  conferred.  If  this  lawn  sand  should 
be  generally  and  fairly  tried,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  boon  to  the  gardening  community.  A.  I.  7\  S., 
Bovingdon. 


Watson's  Lawn  Sand.— I  wish  to  recommend 
this  useful  article  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  I  have  tried  it,  and  find  it  to  be  a  quick 
and  easy  method  of  destroying  weeds  on  lawns,  and 
that  it  fulfils  all  the  promises  made  for  it.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  these  promises  should  not  be  misunderstood, 
which,  in  one  instance,  I  know  they  have  been.  It 
was  objected  that  the  lawn  sand  could  not  destroy 
objectionable  plants,  and  be  innocuous  to  others.     And 


MotlttB  at  JSiHrhs. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us  :  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  the  Moon,  Planets,  Meteors,  and  Cornets  ; 
the  Sun,  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.     Longmans.     Svo,  pp.  340. 

The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  expresses  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  As  in  the  case  of  similar  essays 
from  the  same  author's  pen,  we  have  set  before  us  in 
the  simplest  possible  language  the  most  recent  results 
of  modern  astronomy.  Mr.  Proctor's  publications  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  much  of  what  used  to  go  by  the 
name  of  popular  science,  and  which  usually  had  no 
more  claim  to  be  considered  scientific  than  it  had  to 
be  popular.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  comparatively 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  Whewell  and  Brewster 
were  at  issue  on  the  question  whether  or  no 
the  planets  were  inhabited.  Whewell  propounded 
the  opinion  that  they  were  not  ;  Brewster  stoutly 
maintained  that  they  might  be  ;  but  neither  one  nor 
the  other  believed  that  astronomers  could  ever  hope  to 
obtain  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  an  idea  would  have 
been  treated  as  the  dream  of  a  madman  but  a  very 
few  years  ago.  Now,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the 
prism  the  observer  can  tell  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  sun  and  planets  with  nearly  as  much  precision 
as  the  chemists  can  indicate  the  constitution  of  the 
soils  of  our  own  globe.  Relying  on  the  evidence  thus 
brought  before  us,  Mr.  Proctor  unhesitatingly  states 
his  opinion  that  while  thousands  of  the  star-systems  are 
probably  unfit  for  habitation  by  such  creatures  as 
inhabit  our  own  globe,  they  may  yet  be  teeming  with 
forms  of  life  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
case.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Proctor  hesitates.  The  man  in  the  moon, 
if  there  be  such  a  being,  must  be  able  to  bear  a  day 
temperature  of  about  500°F.,  and  a  night  temperature 
lasting  some  three  hundred  hours  without  cloud  or  mist 
to  mitigate  its  intensity,  an  intensity  far  beyond  our 
powers  of  appreciation. 

Of  the  many  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
this  :s  one  of  the  most  readable,  and  we  may  with  all 
confidence  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our 
readers. 


Auricula  should  be  grown  as  a  border  flower,  a  fitting 
companion  to  other  spring  flowers,  and  not  be  treated 
as  a  pot  plant  except  where  specially  good  sorts  are 
so  cultivated  for  exhibition.  As  with  some  other 
classes  of  flowers,  so  there  are  alpine  Auricula  strains 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  worst  or  coarsest  kinds 
are  inevitably  accompanied  with  large  uneven  foliage, 
the  flower  stems  commonly  limp,  and  the  pips  pen- 
dent :  these  are  only  worthy  of  the  rubbish  heap. 
Rather  better  than  these  are  a  middling  strain,  all  the 
flowers  of  which  are  welcome  to  the  border,  but  which 
would  be  despised  by  the  florist  for  pot  culture.  Here 
will  be  found  robustness,  stout  stems,  large  pips,  but 
roughly  edged,  and  a  variety  of  colouring  that  is  most 
acceptable  in  spring  flowers.  A  really  good  strain  will 
be  found  to  present  in  the  seedling  plants  considerable 
evenness  of  growth,  and  in  the  foliage  a  refinement  and 
smoothness  that  clearly  indicates  quality.  These  will  be 
of  slow  development,  and  will  require  two  years  to  make 
good  blooming  plants,  but  when  in  flower  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  short,  stiff,  erect  stems,  carrying  even- 
rounded  trasses  of  flower,  the  pips  being  smooth-edged 
and  evenly  marked,  presenting  the  true  florist's  type. 
Seed  of  these  latter  kinds,  if  sown  in  a  box  or  pan  very 
soon  after  it  has  been  harvested,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame,  will  yield  plants  that  will  throw  up  nice  trusses 
of  flower  late  in  the  following  autumn  and  strong 
blooms  in  the  next  spring.  The  stronger  growing  strains 
will,  if  the  seed  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  under 
glass,  produce  strong  blooming  plants  for  the  next 
spring,  and  these  again  will  continue  to  flower  every 
succeeding  year  if  the  plants  be  occasionally  lifted, 
separated,  and  replanted.  It  is,  however,  most  advis- 
able to  raise  a  few  seedlings  from  seed  saved  from  the 
best  and  showiest  flowers  every  year,  as  then  greater 
variety  is  obtainable.  My  present  stock  of  plants  is 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  1S7  r,  all  the  stronger 
ones  having  flowered  in  May  last,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder hundreds  threw  up  flowers  during  the  past 
autumn,  and  were  quite  gay  until  destroyed  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains.  Had  I  but  potted  up  some  of  the 
best,  I  might  possibly  have  had  alpine  Auriculas  in 
flower  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  winter.  A.  D. 


Primula  altaica. — This  is  an  early-blooming 
Primrose,  having  flowers  as  large  as  a  penny  piece, 
flat,  of  good  rounded  form,  and  delicate  rosy  lilac  in 
colour,  and  forms  a  capital  companion  plant  to  Primula 
auricul?eflora,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very 
earliest  to  flower  of  all  the  Primrose  family.  Lovers  of 
early  hardy  spring  flowers  will  find  in  these  forms  of 
coloured  Primroses  some  veritable  gems,  that  will, 
during  mild  winters,  carry  flowers  from  November  lo 
April.  My  single  plant  of  P.  altaica  I  have  in  a  pot 
under  glass,  and  it  opened  its  first  blooms  shortly 
before  Christmas.  P.  auricula; flora,  and  seedlings 
from  it,  have  been  in  flower  for  two  months,  some  of  the 
latter  being  now,  in  the  open  ground,  quite  bunches  of 
bloom.  This  characteristic  is  not  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  season,  but  solely  to  the  constant  blooming  quality 
of  the  plant.  A.  D. 


The  Florists'  Column. 


The  Alpine  Auricula.— So  much  has  the  culture 
of  the  Auricula  been  associated  with  pots  and  frames, 
and  shading,  and  other  tender  care,  that  it  is  rarely 
found,  except  in  the  hands  of  persevering  and  enthu- 
siastic amateur  growers,  or  else  in  those  of  such 
members  of  the  trade  as  make  the  Auricula  an 
undoubted  business  speciality.  No  doubt  if  flowers 
of  the  highest  order  are  wanted  for  exhibition  they 
must  be  grown  with  considerable  attention  and  at 
some  expense,  the  best  of  the  show  varieties  being  at 
all  times  scarce,  and  consequently  to  be  had  only  at 
good  prices. 

The  alpine  Auricula,  however,  possesses  a  hardier 
constitution  than  the  show  section,  and  is  more  rapidly 
propagated  ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
alpines  are  freer  seeders,  and  will  by  this  means  at  all 
times  reproduce  as  good  forms  as  the  parent,  and  some- 
times better  ;  thus  a  good  packet  of  seed  will  in  a  year 
or  so  produce  for  the  grower  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  plants,  and  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  extreme  care 
and  attention  are  almost  thrown  away  upon  them. 
The  most  valuable  character  of  the  alpine  Auricula 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  in  any  situation,  it  will  throw  upanddevelope 
charming  heads  of  bloom,  whilst  scarcely  another  bit  of 
outdoor   flower    is    obtainable.      In    fact    the  alpine 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  Jan.  15.— W.  W.  Saun- 
ders, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  preliminary  busi- 
ness of  this  meeting  being  concluded,  the  awards  of  the 
two  committees  were  announced,  the  chairman  of  the 
Floral  Committee  acknowledging  the  receipt  {b_it  too  late 
for  exhibition)  of  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias, 
gathered  fiom  trees  14  years  old  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Eyre  Crabbe,  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton.  Professor 
Dyer  directed  attention  to  the  extraordinary  Godwinia 
gigas,  shown  by  Mr.  Bull ;  to  the  New  Zealand  Clematis 
indivisa  shown  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  ;  to  Ipomcea 
ccelestina,  which  appeared  to  be  the  Mexican  I.  rubro- 
ccerulea,  and  several  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Bateman  made  some  observations  on  the  hardiness 
of  Camellias,  his  experience  of  30  years  confirming  the 
fact  that  they  were  hardy,  but  that  it  required  a  very 
exceptional  season  to  flower  them  well  in  the  open  air. 
Most  of  the  novelties  amongst  Orchids  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing were  then  passed  under  review  by  Mr.  Batemm, 
and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  chairman 
announcing  that,  as  regards  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows, 
they  would  this  year  have  the  entire  use  of  the  arcades 
and  conservatory,  in  fact  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
whole  of  the  garden,  as  was  the  case  before  1871.  The 
anniversary  meeting  will  be  held  on  February  ri. 

Scientific  Committee.— Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

in  the  chair.  Mr.  Smee  exhibited  specimens  of  proliferous 
Mushrooms,  in  which  secondary  Mushrooms  sprang  from 
various  parts  of  the  original  cap  or  pileus,  sometimes  in 
an  inverted  position.  Such  instances  are  not  uncommon, 
but  the  explanation  is  not  easy.  Mr.  Smee  also  com- 
mented on  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  Aphis  saligna 
on  Willows.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  exhibited  specimens  of  an 
aphis  on  a  Willow  twig  attacked  by  a  parasite,  Aphidius 
gregarius.  The  specimens  were  wholly  similar  to  those 
shown  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan  on  a  formnr  occasion,  and 
figured  in  our  columns  (p.  504,  1872). 

Prof.  Dyer  exhibited  flowers  of  a  synanthic  Cyclamen, 
and  also  a  Holly  twig  bored  by  the  larva  of  Zeuzera  icsculi. 
Mr.  Grote  exhibited  drawings  of  a  seedling  Cocoa-nut 
Palm,  producing,  while  still  in  the  germinating  stage,  male 
and  female  flowers.  Of  this  we  shall  probably  give  an 
illustration  shortly.  Mr.  Grote  also  showed  illustrations 
of  branching  Palms. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Maw  was  read,  in  which  it  was  Stated 
that  the  writer  intended  making  a  trip  into  Spain,  and  of 
forwarding  by  post,    wrapped   in   oil-silk,   specimens  of 
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living  plants.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  allusion  to  this  communi- 
cation, related  that  he  had  received  by  post  from  Sikkim 
fine  living  plants  of  a  species  of  Vanda. 

Mr.  Munby  showed  a  small  sample  of  fibre  made  from 
Agave  in  Algeria.  Prof.  Dyer  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cattermole,  of  Yarmouth,  on  the  occurrence  of  offsets 
from  the  roots  of  Echinocactus  Ottonis,  and  which  had 
formerly  been  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  when 
some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the 
plant  whence  the  buds  emanated.  Mr.  Cattermole,  how- 
ever, repeated  his  assertion  that  the  growths  in  question 
protruded  from  the  ramifications  of  the  root. 

Prof.  Dyer  alluded  to  the  statement  of  Prof.  A.  Gray, 
that  he  had  observed  the  presence  of  leafy  stipules  in  Acer 
nigrum.  Mr.  Kemp  sent  for  inspection  flowers  of  the 
deep  rose-pink  coloured  sport  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  these  columns. 

Floral  Committee.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  One 
of  the  most  charming  displays  of  Orchids  and  other 
flowers  that  ever  graced  the  Council-room  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  month  of  January,  greeted 
those  whom  duty  or  pleasure  called  to  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  1873  ;  and  if  the  wealth  of  floral  beauty  brought  out 
on  this  occasion  be  any  indication  of  what  is  to  follow,  a 
season  of  great  activity,  prosperity,  and  success  is  in  store 
for  those  who  follow  the  pursuit  of  horticulture.  Orchids 
were  the  striking  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  of  these 
charming  groups  were  contributed  from  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Londesborough  and  others,  and  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  and  Bull.  Lord  Londes- 
borough's  collection,  it  is  needless  to  state,  has  been 
removed  from  Grimston  Park  to  Londesborough  Lodge, 
Norbiton,  near  London,  and  we  had  ample  evidence  in 
the  magnificent  group  sent  up  to  this  meeting  that  the 
plants  had  suffered  nothing  by  the  removal 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Denning.  The  collection  shown  included 
splendid  examples  of  the  exceedingly  hand- 
some Lcelia  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis. 
On  a  single  plant  of  the  former  were  23 
spikes,  and  on  two  specimens  of  the  latter 
26  spikes  of  beautifully  coloured  flowers 
were  counted.  Cultural  Commendations 
were  awarded  to  both  of  these.  Associated 
with  them  were  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
fragrant  white  Dendrobium  moniliforme  ; 
specimens  of  Saccolabium  giganteum  and 
S.  Harrisonii,  the  former  with  two  and  the 
latter  with  three  admirable  spikes  of  flowers ; 
a  pot  of  Masdevallia  ignea,  and  a  pretty 
tuft  of  Pleione  humilis,  &c.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  also  received  the  award  of 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  their  group, 
as  well  as  for  several  of  the  specialities  in- 
cluded in  it.  Foremost  in  the  group  was 
a  fine  batch  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and 
a  fine  plant  of  the  white  variety.  These 
claimed  one  of  the  awards  of  merit ; 
and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  with  14  superb  flowers,  another. 
With  these  were  choice  examples  of  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  var.  Alexandras,  x  Cat- 
fleya  exoniensis,  Oncidium  cucullatum, 
and  a  fine  piece  of  the  comparatively  new 
Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  a  fine  plant  of 
the  rare  and  singular  Vanda  Cathcartii, 
figured  in  our  columns  at  p.  1409,  1870 ; 
a  specimen  with  one  spike  of  the  well- 
known  but  very  beautiful  New  Grenadan 
Odontoglossum  Hallii,  described  in  our 
columns  at  p.  962,  1865,  the  illustration 
accompanying  which  we  deem  worthy  of  re- 
production (fig.  16) ;  and  Phajus  Bernaysii, 
a  new  species,  which  produces  strong  spikes 
of  pale  sulphur  flowers,  with  a  white  ex- 
terior.' The  three  last  named  received  First- 
class  Certificates.  A  small  plant  of  the 
Gymnogramma  decomposita,  described  by 
Mr.  Baker  at  p.  1587,  1872,  was  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  received  a  similar  award.  From  the  same 
firm  also  came  several  fine  varieties  of  Amaryllis,  nicely 
flowered  plants  of  the  attractive  Aphelandra  auran- 
tiaca  Roezlii,  and  the  valuable  hybrid  Rhododendron 
Princess  Royal  ;  an  exceedingly  fine  group  of  Cyclamens, 
and  a  batch  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  alba,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  very  good  strain,  the  trusses  being  large, 
and  the  individual  flowers  about  2  inches  across.  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams  included  in  his  fine  group  of  plants  a  remark- 
ably good  specimen  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  which  re- 
ceived a  Cultural  Commendation  ;  and  of  Orchids,  two 
flowering  plants  of  the  charming  delicate  white  and  fragrant 
Cattleya  chocoensis  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Ccelogyne  cristata, 
two  large  well-flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  a 
well-grown  example  of  Vanda  tricolor  insignis,  Phajus 
grandiflora,  mixed  with  Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c.  From 
Mr.  Bull  came  a  select  group  of  plants,  which  included 
the  wonderful  inflorescence  of  Godwinia  gigas  (see  p.  73),  a 
small  batch  of  Orchids,  which  included  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum,  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum var.  Alexandras,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Phormiums,  &c. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  C.  May, 
gr.  toJ.S.  Bockett,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  had  similar  awards 
for  a  beautiful  example  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  with  a  dozen 
grand  spikes,  and  for  fine  specimens  of  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora and  Masdevallia  ignea  superba  ;  and  the  same  honour 
was  voted  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Ful- 
ham,  lor  a  specimen  of  the  singular  waxy-white  Angrse- 
cum  sesquipedale.  From  Mr.  Chambers,  gr.  to  J.  Law- 
rence, Esq.,  Beddington,  came  cut  flowers  of  the  lovely 
violet  Ipomcea  rubro-ccerulea  shown  as  ccelestina  ;  and 
Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  showed  the 
bright  rose-flowered  Stenorhynch usspeciosus var.  Ortgiesii, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  like  award  was 
also  voted  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Haage,  jun.,  Erfurt,  for  the  Pilo- 
cereus  Dautwitzii  described  and  figured  at  p.  7.  A  Cul- 
tural Commendation  was  voted  to  Mr.  Cuthbert,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  for  a  fine  example  of  Laelia  prcestans ;  to  Mr. 


Sage,  the  kitchen  garden,  Ashridge,  for  a  cut  flower-spike 
of  Musa  Cavendishii :  to  Mr.  Gray,  flower  gardener  at  the 
same  establishment,  for  a  splendid  box  of  cut  blooms  of 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis;  to  Mr.  B.  Johnson,  gr.  to  T.  T. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Swakeley,  Uxbridge,  for  a  large  and  admir- 
ably flowered  specimen  of  Daphne  indica  rubra  ;  to  Mr. 
Turner,  for  a  fine  sample  of  double  and  semi-double 
Primulas;  and  baskets  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums;  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  an  interesting  group  of  hardy 
ornamental  plants  adapted  for  cold  house  decoration,  and 
useful  subjects  for  other  purposes  ;  also  for  a  collection  of 
succulent  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  for  a  group 
of  forced  Azaleas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  latter  being 
notably  well  managed,  Sec,  and  a  specimen  of  Clematis  in- 
divisa  literally  covered  with  blooms.  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  market 
gardener,  Twickenham,  sent  a  small  collection  of  Cycla- 
mens, and  specimens  of  C.  persicum  giganteum  superbum, 
white,  the  largest-flowered  form  of  this  plant  yet  shown, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  From  Mr.  J. 
Clark,  gr.  to  W.  S.  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq.,  Parson's 
Green,  Edinburgh,  came  a  box  containing  a  number  of 
plants  of  strikingly  beautiful  variegated  rosy  and  orange- 
red  forms  of  the  ordinary  garden  Beet,  to  which  also  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  With  reference  to 
its  origin,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  a  single  variegated  plant 
came  up  in  a  lot  of  common  Beet  in  the  garden  at 
Parson's  Green  in  1867.  This  plant  produced  seed  in 
1868,  which  gave  a  numerous  progeny  of  various  colours. 
The  seeds  saved  from  this  second  generation  produced 
plants  in  which  the  variegation  was  still  further  developed, 
and  plants  shown  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  in  1871  gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  plants 
shown  on  Wednesday  are  from  seed  saved  from  those 
plants  ;  they  have  come  up  true  to  colour,  and  were  potted 
in  November  last  for  greenhouse  and  table  decoration, 


mendations  for  each  set,  and  an  extra  prize  for 
the  whole.  Mr.  Perkins,  gr.  to  C.  Keyser,  Esq., 
Stanmore,  also  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a 
grand  Providence  Pine,  weighing  10  lb.  ;  and  a  similar 
award  was  voted  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  for  three  fine  Smooth  Cayennes.  Mr.  James 
Batters,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Willis  Fleming,  Chilworth  Manor, 
Romsey,  sent  two  Queen  Pines  in  pots  ;  and  from  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  came  a  very  credit- 
able collection  of  home-grown  Oranges,  including  such 
kinds  as  St.  Michael's,  Maltese  Blood,  Prato,  or  Silver, 
Embiguo,  or  Egg,  and  the  Orange  of  Oranges  for 
English  growers— the  Tangierine.  The  trees  from  which 
these  Oranges  were  gathered  flowered  last  March,  in  a 
temperature  under  605  or  thereabouts.  A  Cultural  Com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Prizes  were  offered  for  three 
dishes  each  of  culinary  Apples  and  Pears,  and  consider- 
ing the  general  inferiority  and  scarceness  of  last  year's 
crop,  most  creditable  examples  of  fruit  were  staged 
in  competition.  In  the  Apple  class  the  premier 
award  went  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  W.  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  and  the  2d  prize  to  Mr. 
Parsons,  gr.  to  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Danesbury.  The  former 
had  nice  examples  of  Gloria  Mundi,  Reinette  d' Angle- 
terre,  and  Hanwell  Souring ;  and  the  latter  of  Striped 
Beefing,  Wellington,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  With 
capital  dishes  of  Catillac,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  Mr.  Miles  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
off  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  Pears,  Mr.  Parsons  again 
securing  2d  honours  with  good  specimens  of  the  last 
named  variety.  Morel,  and  Fondante  de  Mars.  Mr. 
Earley,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  F.  Farrow  also  competed  in 
these  classes.  Mr.  Farrow  also  showed  a  dish  of  twin 
Pippin  Apples,  which  were  recognised  as  the  Cluster 
Golden  Pippin  ;  and  a  few  American  and  Canadian 
Apples,  as  imported  by  Mr.  Shewell, 
India  Buildings,  Liverpool,  were  exhibited, 
to  show  the  admirable  condition  in  which 
they  arrive  in  this  country,  where,  on 
account  of  the  great  scarcity  which  pre- 
vails, they  are  most  acceptable.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  good 
samples  of  eight  varieties  of  Potatos,  and 
four  immense  specimens  of  Robinson's 
Champion  Drumhead  Ox  Cabbage,  which 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation. 


Fig.  16.— odontoglossum  hallii. 


so  that,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant,  Clark's  j 
Variegated  Beet  may  be  made  to  render  good  service  in  j 
the  cool  greenhouse  through  the  winter  and  spring.  ' 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  exhibited  several  plants  of 
Primula  auriculaeflora,  a  hardy  maroon-crimson,  free- ! 
flowering,  winter  and  spring  bedding  plant,  and  P.  al- 
taica,  a  charming  thing,  about  which  more  is  said  at 
p.  76.  Mr.  Cox,  Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent,  contributed 
cut  flowers  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  &c,  gathered  from  the  open  air  on 
January  15.  Prizes  were  offered  for  9  distinct  Ivies  in 
pots,  and  for  a  group  of  9  hardy  Conifers.  The  1st  prize  in 
the  latter  class  was  awarded  to  the  only  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Co.,  who  sent  fine  specimens  of  the  handsome 
Retinosporas,  Thujopsis,  Cephalotaxus,  Cupressus,  &c. 
In  the  class  for  Ivies  admirable  groups  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  we  mention  their 
names.  The  plants  in  both  instances  were  trained  as 
pyramids,  and  done  well  in  this  way  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  value  of  the  Ivies  for  general  decorative 
purposes  at  all  seasons.  The  variegated  forms  in  parti- 
cular form  extremely  handsome  objects. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Floral  Commit- 
tee, there  were  more  than  the  usual  number  of  produc-  j 
tions  at  a  first  meeting,  and  the  display  for  the  season  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  great  attraction  was  a  group  of  I 
five  Pine-apples— three  Charlotte  Rothschilds,  weighing1 
25  lb.  6oz.,  and  two  Smooth  Cayennes  that  turned  the 
scale  at  16  lb. — shown  by  that  eminently  successful  Pine 
grower,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington, 
Wycombe  Abbey.  They  were  of  remarkably  handsome 
proportions,  and  cut  from  plants  17  months  old,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  what  were  rootless  suckers  potted  in 
August,  1871.  Such  an  achievement  must  be  regarded  as 
a  triumph  of  horticultural  skill,  and  Mr.  Miles  received 
all  the  honours  that  could  be  voted  to  him — Cultural  Corn- 


Garden   Memoranda. 

St.  Ann's,  in  the  County  of 
Dublin  [concluded  from  p.  46).  —  On 
the  right  of  the  conservatory  are  a  few 
beds  cut  in  the  grass  ;  some  Of  these 
are  filled  with  common  and  crimson 
China  Roses,  which,  unless  in  very  severe 
frosty  weather,  give  an  abundant  supply 
of  flowers,  showing  at  once  how  mild 
and  salubrious  the  climate  must  be.  Ire- 
sine  Lindeni  always  colours  most  beau- 
tifully here.  The  principal  variegated  Pe- 
largoniums used  are  Bijou,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
and  Flower  of  the  Day.  To  the  left  of 
the  conservatory  the  walk  leads  into  a 
flower  garden,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
evidently  of  the  same  date  as  the  original 
portion  of  the  mansion  ;  the  entrance  to 
this  is  through  a  massive  pair  of  iron 
gates,  with  palisading  on  each  side,  ela- 
borately gilt. 

The  centre  walk  of  this  garden  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  lofty  Yew 
hedge,  artistically  clipped  in  the  castellated 
style  ;  a  broad  grass  margin  lies  between 
the  walk  and  the  hedges,  in  which  are 
flower  beds,  interspersed  with  statuary  and 
vases  on  pedestals  of  Portland  stone. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  an  alcove  of  Yew,  in 
which  stands  a  fine  statue  of  Mercury  by  an  Italian 
artist,  the  dark  sombre  foliage  of  the  Yew  showing  it  to 
great  advantage.  The  south  wall  of  this  garden  has  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  bears 
quantities  of  its  beautiful  blossoms  ;  this  appears  to 
flower  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  grows  luxuriantly. 
In  the  northern  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  small  temple, 
built  after  a  design  of  one  at  Herculaneum  ;  from  the 
windows  there  is  a  view  of  a  romantic  glen.  In  the 
west  square  of  the  garden,  Pampas-grass  and  hardy 
Heaths  luxuriate  ;  there  is  also  a  Rose  temple  and 
beds  of  the  ever- flowering  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

In  the  east  square  is  a  small  panel  garden  with 
scroll  beds,  flanked  with  beds  of  all  the  choicest  Roses. 
Garrya  elliptica,  Escallonia  rubra  and  macrantha, 
with  Virginian  creepers,  cover  the  east  wall — the  latter, 
extending  some  100  feet,  when  I  saw  it,  was  just  getting 
its  glorious  autumn  tint.  The  Eriobotrya  japonica 
(Loquat)  I  also  noticed  on  the  wall,  some  15  by  20 
feet  high ;  it  has  not  yet  shown  signs  of  flowering  ; 
the  old  white  and  purple  chimney  Campanulas  (C. 
pyramidalis)  were  here  in  quantities ;  a  nice  aviary 
with  golden  pheasants  in  fine  plumage  was  also  inte- 
resting. Myrtles  on  the  south  wall,  of  large  size,  were 
also  flowering  freely,  as  also  Celine  Forestier,  one  of 
the  best  of  climbing  Roses.  Asters  and  Stocks  are 
grown  largely  for  cut  flowers. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  garden  is  an  amphitheatre 
I  some  150  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  outer  portion  is  a 
I  well-kept  Yew  hedge  with  five  entrances  ;  equidistant 
from  each  entrance  are  four  marble  statues  represent- 
j  ing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  Australia  is 
1  not  yet  represented.  The  centre  is  a  costly  marble 
basin  with  fountain  and  stocked  with  gold  and  silver  fish. 
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From  the  conservatory  doors  a  broad  walk  is  carried 
to  the  east ;  after  descending  several  flights  of  steps 
you  pass  through  a  rustic  grotto,  with  the  Hill  of 
Howth  directly  facing  you  ;  from  this  the  walk  diverges 
slightly  northwards,  and  leads  to  a  small  temple  erected 
over  the  "St.  Ann's  Well,"  anciently  of  great  repute 
and  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  always  as  clear  as 
crystal  In  the  front  of  the  temple  is  a  small  lake, 
teeming  with  fish.  The  lawn  and  pleasure-grounds 
abound  with  fine  specimens  of  Arbutus  {very  large), 
evergreen  Oak,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurustinus,  Hollies, 
Cypress,  &c.  ;  most  of  these  were  planted  by  the  late 
SirB.  Guinness,  Bart.,  and  have  now  attained  a  large 
size.  There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Pceonia 
Moutana,  5  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  circumference, 
annually  covered  with  some  hundreds  of  flowers. 
The  park  is  nicely  timbered,  sufficient  to  give  shelter, 
yet  not  crowded.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the 
lawn  is  a  terrace  walk,  some  900  feet  long,  looking 
due  east ;  this  is  backed  up  with  a  fine  Yew  hedge, 
with  niches  for  statuary,  and  a  dwarf  fence  in  the 
front.  At  every  step  you  obtain  a  splendid  view 
of  the  lovely  panoramic  scenery  before  described, 
and  in  addition  a  fine  peep  of  the  ruins  of  Kil- 
barrack  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ireland,  and 
from  its  sanctity  highly  esteemed  as  a  burial  place.  At 
the  back  of  this  walk  is  a  small  flower  garden  with  a  wire 
temple,  Roses  and  Ivy  being  planted  to  cover  it,  the 
entrance  being  through  a  splendid  specimen  of  wrought 
ironwork,  very  ancient.  Below  this  another  tenace 
extends  some  300  feet,  and  some  additional  7  acres  are 
being  added  to  the  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  intended  to 
plant  the  banks  with  a  collection  of  hardy  Heaths. 
From  this  terrace  is  also  obtained  a  view  of  the  Bailey, 
Kingstown,  and  Poolbeg  lighthouses,  and  the  Kish 
light-ship.  At  night  these,  with  the  city  of  Dublin 
lights,  are  grand  features.  The  south-east  terrace  walk 
is  carried  over  the  archway  near  the  entrance,  and  then 
turns  suddenly  westward,  and  is  separated  from  the 
park  by  a  sunk  fence.  This  walk  extends  some  500 
feet,  and  is  bordered  by  a  row  of  fine  Yews,  and  here 
joins  the  carriage  drive.  The  numerous  secluded  walks 
give  every  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  for  enjoying 
the  bracing  sea  air., 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  connected  with  the  kitchen 
garden  by  a  walk  carried  through  a  romantic  glen,  a 
stream  of  water  meandering  along  it.  The  banks  of 
the  glen  are  covered  throughout  with  Snowdrops 
and  yellow  Primroses,  the  beautiful  blue  Anemone 
apennina  forming  a  nice  contrast  to  the  Snowdrop  and 
Primrose.  This  beautiful  plant  and  its  double  variety, 
A.  apennina  plena,  should  be  more  cultivated; 
although  somewhat  heavily  shaded  with  trees,  I  am 
told  they  always  blossom  most  profusely.  The  walk  is 
carried  under  an  arch  to  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  this  entrance  being  through  an  arch,  above 
which  is  a  lofty  clock-tower,  facing  the  west  front  of 
the  mansion  ;  in  front  of  this  is  a  broad  gravel  walk, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  a  broad  band  of  grass,  with 
beds  of  various  designs  filled  with  the  usual  bedding 
plants.  On  a  conservative  wall  I  found  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  a  hardy  Smilax,  a  valuable  climber,  the 
mottled  foliage  being  exceedingly  handsome.  On  enter- 
ing the  kitchen  garden  the  walls  are  seen  covered 
with  healthy  fruit  trees  ;  one,  a  south  wall,  always  bears 
fine  Peaches,  although  last  year  the  crop  was  somewhat 
light  :  the  double  blossom  variety  fruits  freely,  and  is 
useful  in  October.  Some  Apples  were,  however, 
heavily  laden,  being  in  the  borders  as  bush  trees.  I 
especially  noticed  Ecklinville,  Warner's  King,  Irish 
George,  and  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab.  Pears 
were  generally  a  good  crop  in  Ireland  last  year ; 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  was  especially  fine,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  I  have  seen 
was  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  The  glass  erections  are 
two  Peach-houses,  each  54  feet  by  16  feet  wide; 
three  vineries,  each  54  feet  by  16  feet  wide.  In  these 
the  crops  were  heavy  and  fine,  especially  the  Muscat 
Hamburgh  Grape  (which  here  succeeds  best  on  its 
own  roots — when  grafted  it  shanks),  and  Raisin  de 
Calabre.  Black  Hamburghs  were  large  and  well 
coloured  ;  at  the  late  fruit  show  in  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Smith  obtained  1st  prize  for  6  dishes  of  fruit,  in- 
cluding Grapes.  One  house  was  about  to  be  rooted 
out  and  planted  with  late-keeping  varieties.  In  the 
centre  of  the  range  is  a  curiously  built  gTotto,  composed 
of  shells  and  Howth  quartz  ;  a  fine  Cyathea  dealbata 
nearly  fills  it.  Several  of  these  houses  are  at  present 
filled  with  Azaleas,  great  numbers  being  used  for  the 
decoration  of  Sir  Arthur's  town  residence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  well-known  collection,  new  varieties  have 
been  added  from  year  to  year — Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodds,  of  Cooper's  Hill, 
taking  great  interest  in  them,  and  he  evidently  has  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  inculcated,  judging  from  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  state  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
plants  are  found. 

Accommodation  for  flowering  plants  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  small  erections  used  for  this  purpose 
are  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  some  new  and  more 
commodious  houses  erected.  In  one  of  these  is  a  large 
quantity  of  Laelia  anceps,  just  now  bearing  about 
200  spikes  of  flower.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids.  I  also  noticed  fine  plants 
of  Cattleya  crispa  and  C.  Iabiata,  and  numerous 
Stanhopeas,  &c,  and  no  doubt  this  collection  will  be 
increased  when  more  accommodation  is  afiorded.     In 


this  establishment,  as  in  most  others,  cut  flowers  in 
winter  are  much  required,  and  quantities  of  plants  are 
grown  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias, 
early -flowering  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  Hoteia 
japonica,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.  ;  there  are  also 
many  of  the  best  Palms,  such  as  Welfia  regia,  Areca 
aurea,  Da^monorops  of  sorts,  &c. ,  with  other  plants  most 
useful  for  table  decoration.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  with  limited  room, 
and  I  noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Azaleas  in  10-inch  pots,  this 
size  being  better  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  than 
larger.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  shifted  for  three 
years,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  deterioration  ;  many  of 
them  are  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  through,  and  covered 
with  flower-buds,  the  secret  being  to  use  weak  liquid 
manure  judiciously  when  they  are  growing. 

Everything  in  the  establishment  bears  evidence  of 
careful  supervision,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
school  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was  trained  j  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  both  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Olive  Guinness  show  .every  desire  to 
add  to  his  domestic  comfort.  A  new  gardener's  house 
is  just  built,  with  ample  accommodation  for  a  family, 
and  no  expense  is  spared  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
domain  on  which  it  is  erected. 

There  is  also  a  small  farm  under  Mr.  Smith's  charge. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  pay  St.  Ann's  a  visit  I  feel 
sure  they  will  be  received  with  that  urbanity  and 
kindly  feeling  which  seems  natural  to  the  horticultural 
fraternity  ;  and  will  derive  great  gratification  from 
viewing  the  delightful  scenery,  as  well  as  the  horti- 
cultural portion  of  the  establishment.  William  Healet 
Victoria  Nurseries^  Upper  Hollcnoay,  London,  N. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Jan.  15, 1873. 
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Jan.         9.— Overcast  throughout.     Rain  fell  almost  continuously, 
though  very  thinly  at  times. 

—  10. — Overcast  in  early  morning,  and  rain  fell  heavily.    Vari- 

able at  other  times.     Very  fine   at  night. 

—  11. — Generally  cloudy  till   night;  thin  misty  rain  fell  occa- 

sionally.    Very  fine. 

—  12.— Cloudy  till  noon,  then  variable.     A  fine  night. 

—  13.— Overcast.     Kain  fell  in  early  morning.     Strong  wind. 

—  14. — Overcast  and  dull  throughout. 

—  15.. — The  sky  covered  with  cloud  generally.     Very  dull. 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


(§ar&M  (fjjeraiians, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  Inde- 
pendently of  the  varieties  of  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  generally  grown  for  exhibition  (and  which  are 
mostly  difficult  to  cultivate),  there  are  numbers  of 
others  which  are  not  so  generally  met  with  on  the  exhi- 
bition stage,  but  which  are  well  adapted  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  These  are,  too,  better  calculated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  many,  being  more  easily 
grown,  and  not  so  likely  to  suffer  seriously  through  a 
little  inattention.  For  furnishing  conservatories  and 
similar  purposes  the  plants  alluded  to  are  far  preferable 
to  the  number  of  hardy  shrubs  that  are  annually  forced, 
but  whose  legitimate  position  is  the  shrubbery  border. 
The  following  are  free-growing  as  well  as  free- flowering 
plants,  and  whether  one  or  all  may  be  selected,  they  are 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction : — Cassia  corymbosa, 
Chanthiis  puniceus,  Crowca  elUptica,  lati/olia,  saligna, 
and  stricta  ;  Mitraria  coccinea,  Plei'oma  elegans,  Correa 
Brilliant  and  cardinalis,  Witsenia  corymbosa,  Plum- 
bago capensis,  Rhynchospermttm  jasminoides,  Rhodo- 
dendron Gibsoni,  Sollya  Drummondii,  Azalea  sinensis, 
and  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba.  The  two  latter  are 
more  at  home  when  planted  out  than  in  pots  ;  never- 
theless they  make  good  pot  plants  trained  over  a  wire 
trellis,  and  so  treated  they  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  movable  to  any  situation  where  they  may  be 
required.  Many  of  the  above  remain  in  bloom 
a  long  time,  and  bear  cutting  well ;  they  will  thrive 
in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
they  will  bear  a  few  degrees  more  warmth 
in  the  winter  than  the  generality  of  harder 
wooded  slower  growing  plants.  Any  one  com- 
mencing the  culture   of  these   or  other  hard-wouded 


greenhouse  plants,  cannot  do  better  than  at  once  pro- 
cure them,  as  the  present  time  is  much  better  than 
further  on  in  the  spring,  when  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  season  is  lost  by  reason  of  their  not  being  potted 
during  the  coming  month  instead  of  later  on.  In  the 
selection  of  all  plants,  but  more  especially  those  of 
the  greenhouse  hard-wooded  section,  the  object  should 
always  be  to  secure  such  as  are  in  a  free  vigorous  con- 
dition, even  if  small,  in  preference  to  mere  size,  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  are  in  any  way  pot-bound  or  stunted. 
During  the  first  season  with  such  plants  the  object 
should  be  to  promote  as  much  growth  as  possible 
rather  than  the  production  of  flowers,  consequently  the 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  should  at 
once  be  placed  in  a  house  or  pit,  where  they 
can  be  kept  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  in  the 
ordinary  hard-wooded  plant-house,  say  with  a  night 
temperature  of  from  45*  to  500,  but  no  increase  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  should  be  permitted  nor  air  ex- 
cluded, for  otherwise  at  the  present  early  season  a  rapid 
and  consequently  weak  growth  would  be  induced,  which 
should  always  be  avoided.  The  different  potting  soils, 
even  if  got  under  cover  as  advised  last  month,  owing  to 
the  excessive  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  will  not  be 
sufficiently  dry  by  the  time  required,  unless  repeatedly 
turned  over  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
Give  Heaths  the  attention  they  require  as  to  air  and 
water.  Calculation  should  now  be  made  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  different  plants  will  be  required,  either 
for  exhibition  or  home  decoration ;  and  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  accelerate  or 
retard  their  flowering  accordingly.  Heaths  will  not 
bear  placing  in  dark  or  ill-ventilated  places,  and  if  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  place  any  in  the  north  or  retarding 
house,  they  must  occupy  the  best  position  in  the  house, 
where  they  will  receive  all  the  light  possible.  A 
difference  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  time  of  their 
flowering  may  be  made  by  simply  placing  them  at  the 
warmest  or  coolest  end  of  the  house  they  are  grown  in. 
The  effects  of  simply  being  placed  where  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  or 
where  they  receive  comparatively  little  of  its  rays,  will 
without  any  difference  in  temperature  make  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  time  of  their  flowering. 
Plants  of  the  Hyetnalis  section  that  have  flowered 
early,  and  have  been  placed  in  conservatories  or  other 
structures  where  they  have  beensubject  to  a  highertempe- 
rature,  with  in  many  cases  an  insufficiency  of  light  and  air, 
should,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  be  placed  where  they 
will  be  gradually  submitted  to  treatment  more  in 
accordance  with  their  requirements.  Do  not  place 
them  at  once  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  cold  cur- 
rents of  air,  but  where  they  will  receive  all  the  light 
possible  with  the  necessary  ventilation.  Treat  them 
kindly,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  commence  growing 
at  once,  in  order  to  admit  of  their  receiving  a  size  larger 
pot  in  the  ensuing  month.  Any  one  possessing  healthy 
plants  of  inferior  kinds  of  Azaleas  can  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  by  grafting,  convert  such  into  valuable  plants. 
Almost  any  variety  may  be  operated  upon,  except  the 
old  white  sort.  There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year 
when  this  can  be  successfully  done, — about  July,  when 
the  young  wood  is  half  ripe,  and  at  the  present 
time,  before  they  begin  to  push  their  young 
growth.  In  many  cases  the  present  will  be 
found  the  most  convenient  time  for  performing  the 
work.  The  plants  intended  for  grafting  should  be 
well  thinned  out,  not  leaving  more  shoots  entire  than 
are  intended  to  be  operated  upon.  Temporary  accom- 
modation  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  stove,  in  the 
shape  of  a  frame  sufficiently  deep,  with  glazed  lights 
overhead,  to  admit  of  their  being  kept  shut  up  with 
only  a  little  air,  until  the  grafts  have  taken.  In  per- 
forming the  work,  all  that  is  required  is  to  take  off  any 
approved  variety  about  i.^  inch  of  the  points  of  the 
snoots  of  last  year's  growth ;  thin  each  graft  down  to 
about  half  its  thickness  for  an  inch  of  its  length,  then 
reduce  in  a  similar  manner  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
the  stocks,  so  as  to  make  the  two  fit  exactly,  leaving 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  points  of  both  graft  and  stock 
entire  ;  bind  both  firmly  together  with  worsted — as  the 
union  takes  place  this  will  stretch  a  little,  consequently 
it  will  not  require  removing  until  the  parts  are  firmly 
united.  As  soon  as  the  grafts  have  pushed  growth,  the 
points  of  the  stock  must  be  taken  off  close  above  the 
joint,  and  then  the  ligatures  must  be  slackened  a 
little,  but  not  completely  removed  until  some  growth 
has  been  made,  otherwise  the  grafts  are  liable  to  grow 
themselves  off.  Keep  sufficient  moisture  in  the  frame 
to  prevent  the  grafts  from  flagging  until  they  have 
taken,  and  to  prevent  damping  give  a  little  air  for  a 
time  every  day  ;  this  must  be  gradually  increased  as 
they  get  fairly  into  growth,  until  they  will  bear  full 
exposure  in  the  house,  where  they  should  be  kept 
during  the  whole  of  the  growing  season,  to  induce  them 
to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible.    T.  Baines. 

Forcing  House. — Let  a  batch  of  those  Carnations 
which  were  lifted  in  the  autumn,  and  potted  in  6-inch 
pots,  be  introduced  for  a  succession  to  those  which 
have  been  in  bloom  and  are  getting  over.  Retain  those 
that  are  good  amongst  the  seedlings ;  the  others  may 
be  thrown  out  at  once.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
a  pinch  of  seed  ;  if  well  attended  to  all  through  the 
season,  many  of  the  plants  may  be  in  bloom  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  it  is  required  to  increase  the  stock 
of  Eucharis  amazoniea,  those  plants  thai  arc  past 
blooming  may  be  shaken  out,  when  the  bulbs  can 
be  selected  according  to  size.     The  finest  may  be  put 
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into  1 1 -inch  pots,  in  which  case  from  six  to  eight  will 
be  found  sufficient.  The  compost  should  be  a  good  rich 
material,  with  liberal  drainage;  after  potting,  they 
ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  Continue 
to  keep  this  house  always  filled,  taking  care  not 
to  get  the  temperature  too  high,  especially  at  nights,  at 
present,  as  the  outside  temperature  is  extraordinary 
for  the  time  of  year.  If  kept  too  high,  when  the  plants 
do  come  into  flower,  and  are  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatory, they  will  not  last  nearly  so  long  as  if  brought 
on  a  little  more  quietly.  Continue  to  examine  all  bulbs 
still  under  ashes,  so  that  they  do  not  get  drawn  too 
much.  A.  H.t  Thoresby. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House, — The  natural  state  of  the 
atmosphere  lately  has  been  higher  than  that  usually 
maintained  in  the  Cherry-house  at  the  commence 
ment  of  forcing,  thus  rendering  an  abundant  supply  of 
air  needful  at  all  times,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
low,  as  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  ensuing  to  keep 
it  up  at  its  present  state  by  artificial  means  would  end 
in  certain  failure.  If  the  trees  are  grown  in  pots,  they 
will  want  looking  over  frequently  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper  state  of  moisture.  This  method  of  cultivating 
and  forcing  the  trees  has  been  practised  by  some 
growers  many  years,  and  with  skilful  management 
good  crops  of  Cherries  can  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
rendered  so  uncertain  through  neglect  in  watering,  or 
by  watering  injudiciously,  that  I  strongly  recommend 
the  more  natural  mode  of  culture  by  having  the  trees 
planted  out,  which  will  to  a  great  extent  obviate  the 
effect  consequent  upon  precariousness  in  management, 
and  with  less  attention  and  labour  produce  more  satis- 
factory results.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  effect  altera- 
tions of  this  kind  by  introducing  into  the  house  trees 
which  have  been  trained  on  a  wall  from  three  to  six 
years ;  these,  carefully  lifted  and  planted,  will,  with 
proper  attention,  produce  a  light  crop  of  fruit  the  same 
season,  and  bear  abundantly  the  succeeding  year. 
The  directions  as  given  for  the  last  fortnight  should  be 
continued.   G.  T.  A/iles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Manure  should  now  be 
in  preparation  for  the  earliest  frame  Cucumbers  ;  shake 
it  up  well  to  allow  the  escape  of  obnoxious  gases 
before  finally  making  up  the  bed,  and  if  about  one 
third  of  leaves  be  mixed  with  the  dung  it  will  retain 
the  heat  longer  and  be  "  sweeter."  Planting  must  be 
deferred  till  the  bottom-heat  thermometer  stands  at  So", 
or  the  plants  may  be  burnt  up.  Encourage  old  plants 
in  houses  by  frequent  surface -dressings  of  loam  and 
dung,  for  a  better  growth  may  soon  be  expected  with  the 
increasing  light.  Keep  the  glass  and  all  else  about 
them  clean  and  free  from  insects,  and  prefer  rather  to 
cover  thickly  with  mats  or  Frigi  Domo  in  severe 
weather  than  to  have  an  excess  of  fire-heat.  On  no 
account  steam  the  pipes  or  flues,  it  is  a  bad  practice 
which  ends  too  often  in  scorched  leaves,  &c. ;  of  course 
plenty  of  moisture  must  be  kept  up  by  damping  the 
floors  and  walls  two  or  three  times  daily — night 
temperature,  650  ;  day  temperature,  700  to  8o°  with 
sun-heat.  It  is  too  soon  yet  for  the  general  crop  of 
Melons,  but  another  sowing  of  some  early  kind  will 
prove  useful.  Sow  singly,  or  at  the  most  two  seeds  in 
a  4-inch  pot,  to  save  tearing  their  roots  off  when 
dividing  them,  which  is  the  cause  of  more  failures  than 
is  imagined,  for  I  know  of  no  fruit  that  bears  a  check 
with  such  bad  grace  as  the  Melon  ;  therefore,  we  ought 
to  treat  it  accordingly.    W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield. 

The  Fig  House. — Fig  trees  should  all  be  pruned 
and  dressed  now  as  soon  as  possible.  A  few  pot  plants 
of  early  varieties,  such  as  De  la  Madeleine,  White 
Marseilles,  Brown  Turkey,  &c,  maybe  put  in  a  pinery 
or  vinery  where  a  moist  temperature  of  6o°  to  700  can 
be  obtained,  to  force  them  forward  a  little  ;  or,  if  Figs 
in  greater  quantity  are  desired,  an  entire  house  may  be 
started.  Maintain  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere  about 
them,  for  in  such  it  is  that  Figs  delight  to  grow.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  propagate  Figs.  The  well-ripened 
wood  of  last  year  may  be  cut  up  into  eyes,  like  Vines. 
They  will  strike  readily  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  70°  or  So0,  and  make  nice  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
season,  B. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set  in  the  earliest  house,  syringings  both  morning 
and  evening  will  be  required  in  favourable  weather. 
The  disbudding  of  the  shoots  is  a  process  best  per- 
formed by  only  taking  them  off  sparingly  at  first,  on 
purpose  not  to  give  a  check  to  the  roots.  The  night 
temperature  may  now  be  maintained  at  about  6o°,  with 
a  rise  in  the  day  to  650  or  700  by  sun-heat.  As  soon 
as  any  of  the  shoots  appear  affected  by  aphis  they  must 
be  picked  off  at  first,  but  fumigation  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  at  last.  The  old  system  of  fumigating  with 
the  operators  in  the  inside  of  the  houses  is  now 
exploded,  for  some  of  the  patented  new  fumigators  can 
be  used  from  the  outside  quite  as  efficiently  by  intro- 
ducing their  nozzles  in  a  hole  in  the  doors.  Where  a 
few  of  the  earliest  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown 
in  pots  the  trees  may  be  kept  free  from  aphis  by  dust- 
ing them  with  Pooley's  tobacco-powder.  See  that  the 
outside  border  is  thoroughly  protected,  for  the  drench- 
ing rains  we  have  lately  had,  if  not  thrown  off,  will 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  roots.  Another 
succession-house  may  be  started  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  have  all  the  trees 
in  the  latest  houses  pruned  and  dressed,  for  the  buds 


ure  swelling  fast   from   the   mildness   of   the   season. 
William  Tiltery.        

MARKET  GARDENING. 
Radish  swing  is  a  very  important  operation  at 
this  season,  and  this  year  in  particular,  for  the  long- 
continued  rain  prevented  early  sowings  being  made 
in  December,  and  even  now  after  the  few  fine  dry 
days  we  have  had,  there  is  very  little  land  that  is  fit 
to  work.  Ground  that  has  been  ridge-trenched  might 
be  forked  down,  and  fresh  dug  laud  might  work  pretty 
well  if  sown  directly,  but  any  that  has  been  dug  and 
pointed  down  will  be  too  soddened,  and  any  that 
wants  the  dungcart  on  had  better  wait  a  bit,  or  it  will 
be  doing  more  harm  than  good.  There  are  many 
ways  of  preparing  land  for  Radishes,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  expeditious  for 
long  Radishes  is,  after  the  ground  has  been  forked 
or  pointed  down,  to  strain  a  line  the  required  width 
of  the  beds  (usually  about  6  feet),  and  walking  up  the 
line  rake  half  the  bed  on  each  side  ;  this  is  best  done 
by  two  men  starting  from  each  end  of  the  line,  and 
marking  out  a  fresh  bed  every  time ;  this  makes 
no  heading  on  the  beds,  which  might  cause  the 
long  Radishes  to  come  chumpy.  For  Turnip 
Radishes  the  land  might  be  harrowed  with  a  light 
man  harrow,  and  marked  out  with  a  racer  into 
6  feet  beds,  and  raked  down,  walking  up  the  middle  of 
the  beds  instead  of  the  alleys,  for  Turnip  Radishes  do 
not  mind  the  ground  being  a  little  solid  underneath, 
but  they  require  the  mould  to  be  light  and  friable  that 
is  cast  over  the  seed,  for  the  Turnip  not  rising  so  strong 
or  bold  as  the  long  kind,  they  cannot  push  through  if 
the  mould  is  stiff  or  heavy  over  them.  If  mixed  Turnip 
Radishes  are  wanted,  i.  e.t  red  and  white,  the  seed 
should  be  well  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
red  to  one-third  white.  Cover  the  beds  with  Utter 
directly  they  are  raked  off,  in  case  of  a  fall  of  rain 
caking  the  mould  on  the  beds.  If  a  little  new  straw  is 
skaken  over  the  beds  before  the  London  litter  is  put 
on,  it  helps  to  keep  it  together,  or  with  the  repeated 
covering  and  uncovering  the  London  litter  soon  wastes 
away.  The  beds  should  be  uncovered  directly  the  seed 
shows  through,  and  not  left  until  the  plants  are  drawn, 
which  will  be  sure  to  make  them  weak  and  spindly. 
To  keep  the  birds  off  until  they  are  out  of  the  way,  get 
a  sixpenny  ball  of  twine,  and  if  for  a  border,  run  one 
or  two  lines  down  the  length  of  it,  suspended  by  loops 
from  hooping  sticks  20  or  30  yards  apart ;  a  boy  stand- 
ing at  any  part  of  the  piece  can  put  the  whole  in 
motion,  and  effectually  keep  the  birds  off.  A  London 
Market  Gardener. 

FORESTRY. 
Embrace  the  opportunity  to  remove  timber  and 
heavy  cartages  whenever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  hard 
by  frost  to  prevent  the  wheels  sinking  into  deep  ruts  ; 
it  saves  expense  both  in  horse-power  and  in  levelling  in 
the  cut-up  tracks  afterwards.  Continue  to  fell  timber 
while  the  sap  is  dormant.  Coppices  should  now  be 
vigorously  proceeded  with  ;  those  who  undertake  this 
work  have  generally  only  a  limited  time  allowed  to  cut 
all  down,  and  have  the  ground  cleared  of  everything, 
and  therefore  those  who  have  not  made  a  commence- 
ment should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  Hedges  may 
still  be  pruned  and  ditches  cleared  out,  facing  up  the 
sides  wherever  required  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
Examine  newly  planted  trees,  and  stake  and  tie  any 
requiring  it.  Sow  Chestnuts,  acorns,  and  Beech-mast 
if  not  already  done.  Trench  and  rough  dig  ground  in 
nursery  department ;  turn  compost  heaps,  and  cart  and 
clear  off  weeds  and  accumulated  rubbish  that  may  have 
been  put  aside  in  convenient  corners  during  the  busy 
season,  y.  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Asparagus  Kale  :  Winter  Greens.  We  shall  print  an 
article  on  this  subject  shortly. 

Books  :  A  mateur.  Thomson's  Handy  Book  of  the 
Floiuer  Garden  (Blackwood).  Your  other  question  we 
have  passed  over  to  the  Agricultural  Editor. — S.  E. 
Mr.  Thomson's  work  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine- 
apple (Blackwood)  is  the  sort  of  book  you  want. — 
AI.  G.  Such  a  book  as  you  require  is  published  at 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Clematis  :  L.  L.  For  six  spring-flowering  sorts  take 
Miss  Bateman,  Lord  Londesborough,  Lady  Londes- 
borough,  Standishii,  John  Gould  Veitch,  and  Fortunei. 
For  six  summer  and  autumn  flowering  sorts  take  Jack- 
manni,  rubella,  lanuginosa,  lanuginosa  Candida,  Lady 
Bovill,  and  Lady  Caroline  Nevill. 

Corypha  australis,  &c.  ;  J.  D.  Sow  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  you  get  them,  at  any  season,  in  good  open 
gritty  soil  The  more  bottom-heat  you  can  give  them 
without  burning  them  the  better. 

Edgings  :  W.  Watson.  We  can  think  of  nothing  better 
than  the  common  Ivy  for  the  position  you  mention. 
You  might  also  try  Hypericum  calycinum. 

Fungus:  Correspondent.  We  find  amongst  your  fragments, 
Beech-mast,  a  substance  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  mycelium.  Your  only  course  seems  to  be 
to  lift  the  Vines,  carefully  cutting  off  any  root  which  is 
infected  with  the  fungus  spawn,  and  removing  every 
particle  of  soil.  Salt  would  destroy  the  fungus,  but 
then  it  might  injure  the  Vines,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  chemicals.  M.  jf.  B. — An  Old  Sub.  The 
Agaric  is  Agaricus  velutipes  ;  the  "lichen-like  "  fungus, 
Corticium  purpureum,  both  common  on  decaying  trees. 


Horticultural  Directory  :  Cornwall.  Apply  at  171, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Lilium  AUKATUM  :  H.  T.  E.  This  is  quite  hardy,  and 
grows  well  in  a  light  peaty  soil.  Sparaxis  pulcherrima 
is  not  likely  to  be  so,  except  in  a  very  warm  shel- 
tered situation,  such  as  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  light  peaty 
soil  will  suit  this  also. 

Names  of  Fruits  ;  J.  S.  Pear:  Verulam.  Apple:  not 
known. 

Names  of  PLANTS:  Charles  Laiorcnce.  1,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana ;  2,  Thuja  occidentalis ;  3,  Retinospora 
obtusa  ;  4,  Thuja  occidentalis  var.  .-/.  Af.— Cornwall, 
Petasites  fragrans. 

Phylloxera:  C.Elmer.  It  comes  from  phyllon,  a  leaf, 
and  xeros,  dry,  from  the  effect  of  the  insect  on  the  leaf. 

Pineries  at  Sanurincham  ;  Mr.  Fish  requests  us  to 
correct  the  statement  at  p.  41,  as  to  the  number  of 
Pineries  at  Sandringham,  by  substituting  the  word 
"  two"  for  "  six." 

Primulas  :  Primcvirc,  You  will  find  no  connected 
account  of  the  species  Primula,  unless  you  go  to  such 
works  as  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  the  Reperto- 
rium  and  Annates  of  Walpers.  We  know  of  no  sepa- 
rate work,  nor  of  accessible  plates,  except  such  as  are 
scattered  through  such  works  as  the  Botanical  Maga* 
-inc.  Some  of  the  more  popular  garden  species  will  be 
noticed  in  such  works  as  Mr.  Sutherland's  and  Mr. 
Robinson's  Handbooks  on  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants. 

Seedling  Apple  :  Masters  c>  Kinmont.  Your  seed- 
ling Apple,  between  Court  of  Wick  and  King  of  the 
Pippins,  is  below  medium  size,  oval  or  egg-shaped,  of  a 
rosy  yellow  colour,  with  a  fine  clear  skin,  and  is  rather 
pretty  ;  flesh  somewhat  hard  but  juicy,  with  a  very 
brisk,  sweet,  and  pleasant  flavour.  Exceedingly  good 
for  the  season. 

Vine  Borders  Flooded  :  P.  P.  P.  We  fear  yours  is 
rather  a  common  case  this  uncommonly  wet  season. 
We  cannot  estimate  the  injury  done.  It  may  not  be 
much.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  drain  the 
garden  well,  and  where  the  soil  is  soddened  turn  it  up 
to  the  action  of  the  weather. 


Catalogues  Received.  —  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co. 
(Exeter),  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. — 
F.  A.  Haage,  jun.  (Erfurt),  Trade  Seed  List— Wheeler 
&  Sons  (Gloucester),  Little  Book,  or  Select  Seed  List — 
Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  (129,  High  Holborn,  W.C.), 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. — Drummond  &  Sons  (Stirling), 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — Haage  & 
Schmidt  (Erfurt),  Trade  Seed  List  for  1873. — J.  Sieck- 
mann  (Bad  Kostritz,  Austria),  Priced  Catalogue  of 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli. — B.  S.  Williams  (Victoria  & 
Paradise  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  N.),  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. — Alfred  Legerton  (5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.), 
Trade  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds. — 
John  Scott  (Yeovil,  Somerset),  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  and 
the  Farm. — Dickson  &  Robinson  (23,  Market  Place, 
Manchester),  Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. — B.  R. 
Davis  (Middle  Street,  Yeovil,  Somerset),  Descriptive 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Pocket  Companion. — Barr  &  Sug- 
den  (12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.),  Descrip- 
tive Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  for  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden.— William  Cutbush  &  Son  (High- 
gate,  N.),  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable,  Flower,  fand 
Farm  Seeds,  &c.  —Smith  &  Simons  (36  and  38,  Howard 
Street,  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow),  Cultural  Guide  and 
Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue. — Milligan  &  Kerr  (Dum- 
fries), Select  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Gladiolus,  &c. — Clarke,  Brothers  &  Co.  (65,  Scotch 
Street,  Carlisle),  Annual  Price  Current  of  Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Trees,  Garden  Requisites,  &c. 

Erratum.— At  p.  44,  col.  a,  for  "July  8,  1872,"  read 
"July  8,  1871."       

Communications  Received. — J.  B. — Antony. — An  Asylum 
Superintendent.— E.  B.  —  J.  "W*.  — J.  M.— E.  W.— R.  D. 
— W.  D.— W.  E.— E.  P.— W.  S.— C.  R.  J.  O.— G.  T.  M. 
— D.  X.  F.— H.  C— J.  E.  &  Co.— W.  B.  H.— Asa  Gray.— 
S.  F.— A.  P.  (question  too  vague).— J.  Sadler.— H.  B,— E.  A. 
— Enquirer. 


arhtts. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Jan.  17. 

Business  transactions  are  still  very  moderate,  there 
being  but  a  limited  attendance  of  buyers.  Heavy  con- 
signments of  foreign  produce  are  to  hand,  subject  to  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  price,  as  stocks  are  large. 
English  hothouse  Grapes  are  well  supplied,  but  few  are  of 
first  quality.  Pines  are  sent  in  quantities  more  than  the 
trade  requires  ;  among  them  are  some  fine  Cayennes 
from  St.  Michael's. 

Cut  Flowers. 
d.  s.d. 
Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  ..  2  6 —  6  o 
Carnations,  p.  bunch  4  o—  6  o 
Epiphyllum,  perdoz. 

blooms       • .  -  ■    1  o —  1  6 


Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 
sprays 


-  o  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz.        ..  ..4  oto  6  o 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays  ..  4  o —  6  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  0 —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  06—  1  o 
Roses,  p.  doz.  . .  3  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bun...    1  o—  1  6 


Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Azaleas,  each  ..   2  6  to  7  6 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  . .  do.  9  o — 12  a 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  9  0-18  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

.,     viridis  . .     do.    120 — 240 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz...  6  0-12  6 


s.  d  s.  d. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  oto  q  o 
Mignonette  ..     do.     4  o—  6  o 
Myrtles         . ._    do.     3  t 
Primula  sinensis  do.     4  o —  6  o 
Poinsettia     ..     do.     9  0—12  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do.     4  o —  6  o 
Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  jo—  q  o 
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Apples,  p.  J  sieve    ., 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Mel>ns,  each 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun- 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch    . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Cucumbers,  each    . . 
Endive,  per  doz.     . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch    . . 
Horse  Radish, p. bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . . 
Potatos— Round 


Fruit, 
s.  d.   s.  d.  j 

3  oto  5  o    Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb,    . 
8  o — 16  o     Oranges,  p.  100 

6  o—  ijo.  Pears,  per  doz. 

4  o —  S  o  ,  Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
2  o —  3  o  !  Walnuts,  p,  bush.  , 

Vegetables, 
j.  d.   s.  d. 

0  3to  o  6     Lettuces,  per  score 
—  French,  per  doz. 

5  o — 12  o     Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 

1  o —  3  o     Onions,  per  bush. 
o  9 —  1  o     Parsley,  p.  bunch 

10--  1  3  Radishes,  p  bunch 
Rhubarb,  p,  bun.  . , 
Salsafv,  per  bun.  . . 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  ;  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  , 


..  —  o  6 

2  o —  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 

3  o—  S  o 

2  o —  3  o 

O    2 —    O    4 

3  0-50 
O    2 —    O    4 

,  7s.  to  i&i.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  7s. 
to  gs.  do. 


.  d.  s.  d. 
6to  2  o 
[  o —  8  o 
i  o —  8  o 
;  o —  6  o 
i  0—30  o 

.  d,  s.  d, 
oto  2  o 
•  —20 

O —    2    O 

I  o—  4  6 

1  z —  o  6 

•  2 —  . . 

o—  1  6 

.  —  20 
6-26 
1  6-   .. 
o —  1  6 

:   o —   4   O 

>  3—  o  4 


or*. 


SPLENDID  ROOTS    of    DOUBLE    TUBEROSES, 
large,  and  free  from  off-sets,  a  very  superior  sample,  41.  per  dozen. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

J.   BESTER,  Manager,  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale, 
London,  W, 

T    EE'S      PROLIFIC      BLACK      CURRANT. 


For  description  and  List  of  Nurserymen,  Ac,  see  Gardeners'  Chronielt 
for   November  2,   1872,   page   1448. 

* Clcvcdon,    November   10,   1872. 

DOWN  IE,  LAIRD,  AND   LAING  have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in   the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices  : — 

VINES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short-jointed. 

FIGS— In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name, 

ROSES— Stnndard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES— Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  Jruit  buds. 

PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 

PANSIES— Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  3000  or  4000  NAPLES 
BLACK  CURRANTS  and  DUTCH  BLACK  CURRANTS, 
also  several  thousands  of  the  PRESIDENT  STRAWBERRIES. 
All  must  be  true. 

Address,  stating  quantity  and  lowest  price,  to  JOSIAH  H.  BATH, 
Salesman,  1  and  3,  York  Street,  Borough  Market,  London,  S  E. 

NEW  TRICOLOR  FUCHSlAT'SUNRAYTMihi^^ 
fine  plants,  8s.  per  dozen  ;  other  new  varieties  of  1872  at  6s.  per 
dozen.  Choice  older  sorts,  2s.  td.  per  dozen.  COLEUS,  best  sorts, 
only  2s.  per  dozen.  GERANIUMS.  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  gd.  per  dozen! 
Louisa  Smith,  Sophia  Cusack,  31.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Beauty  of  Calderdale. 
Admiration,  Richard  Headley,  21.  td.  per  dozen,  in  pots;  Bijou 
Perilla,  T.  Moore,  Vesuvius,  Lord  Derby,  from  stores,  is,  6d.  per 
dozen,  package  free. 

JOSEPH  LEIGH,  Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-Ie- 
Willows. 

VERBENAS  and  CALCEOLARIAS.  —  Health^ 
well-rooted  Cuttings  of  Boule  de  Neige,  fine  White,  Purple 
King,  Henry  Lodds,  Firefly,  and  Crimson  King,  61.  per  100  ;  cos.  per 
1000  CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  very  nice 
healthy  short-jointed  stuff,  6s,  per  100:  50s.  per  1000.  Reference  or 
remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents.  Post  Office  Orders  payable 
at  Boughton,  Chester. 
FIELD,  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  PLANT  and  GENERAL 
•  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  beautiful  Mew  Plants  offered  in  commerce  by  him  this  season  for 
the  first  time;  also  general  Priced  Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Tree 
Ferns,  Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Tlants,  Palms  and  Cycads,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Amaryllis,  Ericas, 
F-pacris,  Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  general  Collections  ot 
Soft-wooded  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Special  prices  for  specimens  quoted  on  application. 

An  inspection  of  the  Collection  solicited. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Planting  Season^  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME     Inr     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFER.'li,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  K(,SESin  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Wcstcrn  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  Jun,,  has  to  offer,  per  iooo  :— 
ALDER,  3  to  j  feet,  30*. ;  4  to  5  feet,  351.  ASH,  Mountain,  2  to 
3  feet,  20s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  25s. ;  5  to  6  feet,  601.  BIRCH,  2  to  2J4  feet, 
20s. ;  3  to  4  feet,  35s.  ELM,  ij£  to  z  feet,  i«.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  20J.  ;  3  to 
4, feet,  351.  j  4  to  5  feet,  351.  SCOTCH  FIR,  a-yr.  ard  a-yr.  trans- 
planted, 7*.  ;  2  to  ajj  feet,  251.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  281.  SPRUCE  FIR, 
1%  to  2  feet,  251. ;  2  to  3  feet,  40J.  LARCH,  i%  to  2  feet,  20*.  ;  2  to 
3  feet,  251. ;  2  to  3'^  fcet,  301.  OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  3«. 
PIN  US  AUS  PRIACA,  6  too  inches,  15s.  ; oto  ,5 ;  inches,  lis.  ;  1 -to 
ij^  foot,  30s,  ;  t'4  to  2  feet,  40J. :  do,  PINASTER,  1  to  1%  foot,  i8r.  ; 
3  to  3  feet,  ifc.  POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  ij£  to  2  feet,  i8j.  ;  3  to 
3  feet,  25s.  ;  do.,  Ontario,  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  :  310  5  leet,  30s.  PRIVET, 
Evergreen,  1%  to  2  feet,  i8j.  ;   2  to  3  feet,  251.     SYCAMORE,  2  to 

3  feet,  20J.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  27s.  ;  4  to  5  feet,  40*.  THORN  QUICKS, 
a-yr.  transplanted,  iw.;  3  yr.  do,  i2r. ;  4  yr.  do.,  14*.  WILLOW, 
Dutch,    i'i    to  2  feet,   15*.;    2   to  3   feet,    18$.  ;    3    to    4    feet,   25*   • 

4  to  5  feet.  30s  :  do  .  Scarlet  Palm,  3  to  5  feet,  301.  BER- 
BERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  q  to  12  inches,  251  ;  1  to  i»J  foot,  W 
BOX,  p  to  12  inches,  Ar>s.  RROOM,  Yellow,  \%  to  2  feet,  2«  ■ 
do.,  White  COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  0  to  12  inches 
251  ;  1  to  1%  foot,  30J  ;  \\i  tn  2  feet,  40s  WHIN  or  GORSE.  a-yr  ' 
31  6d.pcr  100  ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  10s  SPRUCE,  Norway, 
3  to  4  feet  (extra),  30*.;  do.,  American,  4  to  5  feet,  255.  LIMES,  ij^to 
2  feet,  10s  ;  2  to  3  feet,  121.;  3104  feet,  18$.;  4  to  5  feet,  251.  PIN  US 
AUSTRIACA  (extra  transplanted),  iK  to  3  feet,  WW. ;  2  to  3  feet,  iv 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  5  to  6  feet,  6s.;  6  to  8  feet,  10*.     SYCAMOUV- 

5  to  6  feel,  Br.;  6  to  7  feet,  icu.  WILLOW,  Dutch.  6  to  8  feet,  8s  • 
8  to  10  feet.  131  ;  do.,  Scarlet  Palm,  6  to  8  feet,  ioj.;  8  tn  10  feet.  15s. 
ARROR-VIT/E,  American,  1%  to  2  feet,  10s.;  2  to  3  feet,  15s.-  3  to 
t  feet,  1 8s .;4  to  5  feet,  3S*. J  5  to  G  feet,  301.  BOX,  Tree,  i  to  i«  foot, 
8*.;  1^  to  2  feet,  12s.  PERNETTYA  M  UCRONATA,  20s.  RHO- 
DODENDRON, catawbiense  hybrids,  1  to  1%  foot,  301.;  1J4  to 
2  feet,  40*.;  do.  pimticum,  1  to  i'A  foot,  20s.;  1%  to  2  feet,  35s  ■  2  to 
■aVj  feet,  401.;  do.  hirsutum,  18s.  And  many  other  things 
CATALOGUES  Jrce  on  application.  fc 

JOSEPH    SMITH,  JUN.,  Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near 
Matlock. 


"ACKMAN'S     Illustrated     Priced    and   Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


PACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT 

of  every  description. 


TREKS 


r ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


J  ACKMAN'S       CATALOGUE       of      AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 
TACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES 


of 


hardy  and  choice  species  and  % 


CONIFERS, 

ieties. 


of 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


J  ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE  "of  ""  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

J  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises 


ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 

SEVENTY      COLLECTIONS      of 

ROSES,     RHODODENDRONS,     CON 


J  ACKMAN'S 
FRUIT     TREES,     . 
FERS,  HARDY  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  HARDY 


CLIMBERS. 


J  ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


To  Exhibitors  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,    a  bargain,   a  Specimen   MEDINILLA 
MAGNIFICA,  6  feet  through,  well    furnished,  and  in  good 
health. 

W.  CHILD,  the  Gardens,  Pool  Bank,  New  Ferry,  near  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 


FOR  SALE,  all  Cheap  :— 10,000  Common  LAURELS, 
2  to  5  feet,  bushy;  10,000  Evergreen  PRIVETS;  5009  Tree 
BOX,  2%  to  4  feet;  10,000  SPRUCE  FIRS,  2%  to  5  feet,  bushy; 
10,000  OAK,  3  to  5  feet;  1000  RED  LIME,  8  to  10  feet,  very  good  : 
2000  PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  2%  to  3  feet;  2000  POPLARS,  8  to 
10  feet  ;  20  Evergreen  OAKS,  very  handsome. 

\V.  HANDSCft.MU,  Nursery,  nan,  A  spicy  Guise,  Reds. 


To  the  Trade. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  TRUE  TYRO- 
LESEi-yr.  LARCH  SEEDLINGS:  a  quantityof2-yr.  SCOTCH 
andSPRUCE,  and  1  yr.  ALDER,  for  Bedding  out ;  all  grown  in  strong 
land.     F.o.b.  at  Dublin.     Sample  and  price  on  application  to 

JOHN     BLAKE    and    SONS,    Dangan    Nurseries,     Summerhill, 
County  Meath. 


SCOTCH  FIR  and  AUSTRIAN  FIR,  &c— 
50,000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian,  trans- 
planted, 3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  100;  30,001  Common  LAURELS,  1%  to 
2*4  feet,  >5S  Per  IO°:  hne  BEECH  and  BIRCH;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
1%  foot,  30J.  per  100.  Tea-scented  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  10*.  per 
dozen.     Cash. 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


T 


Special  Stock. 
HOMAS    BUNYARD    and    SONS   can    offer    the 

following,  in  fine  condition  for  removal : — 
KENTISH  COB  NUTS, 
FILBERTS. 
AUCUBAS,  2  to  3K  feet. 
AMERICAN  ARHOR-VIT/E,  3  feet. 
BEREERIS  BEALLI,  1  to  4  feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  strone 
OAK,  Evergreen,  6  to  18  inches,  in  pots. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2104  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  bushy,  2  to  s  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,3J0  5feeL 
LARCH,  1  to  3 'eet. 
THUJA  AUREA.  2  to  5  feet. 

ELEGANTISSIMA,  1%  to  3 %  feet. 
YUCCA  RECURVA. 

CHICHESTER  ELMS,  8  to  10  feet. 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  12  feet. 
LABURNUMS,  10  feet. 
LIMES,  8  to  10  feet. 
PLANES,  10  to  13  feet. 
SYCAMORE,  6  to  8  feet. 
THORN  QUICKS,  strong. 


BANKSIAN  ROSES. 
CEANOTHUS  AZUREA. 
CLEMATIS  AZUREA. 


CHOICE  SEEDS. 
HOVEA  CELSII. 

STADTHOLDER  CAULIFLOWER,  select  stock. 
Prices  on  application.     Trade  and  other  CATALOGUES  free  by  post. 
THOMAS  BUNYARD  AND  SONS,  the  Old  Established  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalmins. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE     YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  (Vn.imcnt.-il  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Plantinc. 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways.— The  Nurseries  arc  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godabning  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  <  >ld  Station  (all  on  the 
South-Westem  Railway);  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


To  Gentlemen  ana  Landscape  Gardeners. 

CHOICE  CONIFERS,  &c.— Some  very  One  specimens 
of  the  following  to  be  sold,  at  low  prices  : — 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,6toiofect  high,  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter 
ARAUCARIA  1MBRICATA,  i'i  to  2  feet,  and  8  to  10  feet. 
CEDRUS  DEODAR  A,  4  to  «;  feet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  3  to  7  fret 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  4  to  s  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  <;  feet. 
THUJA   L()HH1I,7  tn  10  feet. 

„  WAREANA,8to  IO  feet 

THUJOPSIS  ItOKEALIS,  3  to  j  feet. 

Prices  on  applii    m.-n 
Also  the  following    EVERGREENS,  &C.  :— 
BEECH,  Purple,  5  to  6  fctt  stems,  good  heads,  1*.  6d  each. 
BOX,  2  to^  feet,  45.  per  dozen,  30J.  i»cr  tea 
CHES1  NUTS,  llorse,  6  to  7  feet,  151.  per  100. 
LAURELS,  Caucasian,  2  to  3  feet,  or.  per  doteo,  40s.  per  100. 

„  Common,  very  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  too;  3  to  4  feet, 

25J,  per  100. 
_.„«,_.     IWing:.!  eM,,.  specimens, 3  to 4  ft  ,ai.M.  to 3*.  6,/.  each, 
POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  8  too  leel,  stout,  6*.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
rin„'.m       Lombardy,  8  to  o  fret,  stout,  6j,  per  dozen,  401,  per  10a 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  2  to  3  feel,  3s.  per  100. 
,,  ovalifolium,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  100. 

SKIMMIA  IAPONICA,  in  8-inch  pon,  full  of  berry,  is.  6d  each 
YEWS,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  at,  each,  20s  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  the  Nursery,  Rugby. 


Our  Lady's  Slippers,  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

WM,  MAULE  and  SONS  have  Duplicates  to  offer 
of  the  following  CYPRIPEDIUMS  :— Caudatum,  "old 
variety;"  caudatum  roseum,  concolor,  barbatum,  barbatum  nigrum, 
barbatum  purpuratum,  barbatum  giganteum,  superbum  (or  Veitchii), 
Farneanum  ;  nirsutissima,  Hookerae,  insignia,  insignia  Maulri  (true), 
Pearcei,  or  caricinum  ;  longifolium,  Lowii,  niveum,  Stonei,  venustum, 
villosum,  purpuratum,  bifolium. 

The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


The  Planting  Season. 

LARCH      FIR,     strong,     well-grown,     transplanted, 
2  to  3  feet 
SCOTCH  FIR,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  leet. 
THORNS,  ALDERS,  SYCAMORES,  &c,  strong,  transplanted. 

Price  on  application. 
WILLIAM  WOOD   AND    SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


AlgDurth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

RP.  KER  and  SON  beg  respectfully  to  intimate 
•  that  their  Nursery  at  Aigburth  has  undergone  a  Complete 
Re-organisation  underr  the  Supervision  of  their  new  Manager, 
Mr.  BOSTON,  who  fos  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Sydenham 
Nurseries,  near  the  Crytal  Palace,  and  for  the  past  two  year*  at 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  P.  K.  &  Son  invite  inspection  of  their  Collections  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL CONIFER.-E.and  all  leading  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous- LISTS  free  on  application. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  ana  Shrubs,  American  Plants 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 


and 


MAGNIFICENT      CHESTNUTS,       ELMS, 
LIMES,  suitable  for  Avenue  or  Park  Planting:— 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,  8  to    to  feet,  per  too,  751.;    10  to   12  feet, 

per  100,  120s. 
ELM,  Chichester,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  50*.  ;  8  to  :o  feet,  per  100,  75». 

,,        English,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  60s.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  iooj. 
LIMES,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  001.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  1201. 

The  above  are  well-rooted,  and  have  straight,  clean  steins. 
JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  SONS,  Royal  Nurseries,  Cirencester. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  or  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.  — Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application. 

HARDY   BRITISH    FERNS.— A   fine  assortment  lor  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  251.  per  too,  cheaper  by  the  tooo. 

WM.   BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


To  the  Trade. 

EWING  and  CO.  would  be  happy  to  make  special 
offers  of  the  following,  for  quantities : — 
TREE  BOX,  1  to  3  feet,  fine. 

COMMON  LAUREL    1  %  to  2  feet,  bushy ;  a  to  a#  feet,  bushy. 
Double  Blossomed  GORSE,  in  pots,  various  sizes. 
Warrington  Red  and  other  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 
Copper,  Cut-leaved,  and  Weeping  BEECHES. 
SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS,  and  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 
Dwarf-trained  PLUMS.  |  Pyramid  CHERRIES. 
The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries   Norw ich. 


J-    A,      i  j  i'       ,  -.  1  11   ■•'    1  m     1,     ,' '■"■'■,      11.1.1     1  in.,     iiiiiimiii^ 

r  :— ASH,  3  to  4  feet,  251.  per  1000;  BEECH,  2%  to  3  feet, 
;  HAZEL,  2^  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet,  in  large 
m.,  255.,  30J.  to  355.  per  1000;  OAKS,  English,  ajj  to  3  feet, 


J     SCOTT,  the  Nurseries,  Merriott,  has  the  following 
•  to  offer  :.    * r 
30J.  per  1000 ; 
quantities,  20 

3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  201.,  301.,  405.,  and  501.  per  1000  ; 
besides  an  extensive  stock  of  all  the  Irading  and  best  kinds  or  TREES 
and  SIIRURS,  in  all  the  usual  sizes  and  low  in  price.  The  FRC1T 
TREES  are  extensive  and  varied,  covering  20  acres  of  ground. 
Apples,  1200  sorts ;  Pears,  1800  sorts,  and  other  kinds  in  proportion. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


Spring  Planting. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE  invite  inspection  of 
their  extensive  Nursery  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES. 
&c  Their  nurseries,  extending  over  too  Acres,  are  exposed,  and 
Plants  can  be  removed  to  any  distance  with  perfect  safety.  Samples 
and  prices  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Poplars, 
Hornbeams,  Hazel,  Limes,  Thorns,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  Priced 
LISTS  on  application. 

The    Knoweficld  Nurseries,   Carlisle, 
Established  for  half  a  Century. 


surplus  Stock.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,    Market    Square. 
Northampton,  begs  to  ofler  the  following,  the  whole  of  which 
are  stout  and  well  rooted  : — 
Standard  PLUMS,  5  to6  feet  stems,  70s.  per  100. 
Standard  APPLES,  do.,  70s.  per  100. 

BIRCH,  3  to  4  feet,  20J.  per  1000 ;  do.  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  211.  per  1000  ;    do.  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  1000, 
LARCH  Vl  RS,  1%  to  2  feet,  i8j.  per  1000  ;  dn  3  to  4  feet,  301.  p.  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000;  do.  4  105  feet,  501.  p.  1000. 
PINUS   AUSTRIACA,  i>;  to  2  feet,  oor.   per  1000;  do.  2  to  3  feet, 

805.  per  1000 ;  do   3  to  4  feet,  i8j.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  EVERGREEN,  2  to  3  feet,  i8j.  per  1000;  do.  3  10  4  feet, 

20s.  per  iooo. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  9  to  12  inches,  i8j.  per  iooo;  do.  1  to 

iJ4  foot,  aoj.  per  iooo, 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  1%  to  2  icet,  551.  per  iooo;  do.  2  to  2%  feet, 

701.  per  iooo  ;  do.  2%  to  3  feet,  iooj.  per  iooo, 

Titer     willow     hedges     and     game 

COVERTS. — The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known,  Its  growth  >■* 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  anu  ihe  ciop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bogs  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective,  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  t  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  madeTn  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  13  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  CATALOGUES  free  for  one 
stamp. 

"Mr,  Scaling's  advice  on  Willow  planting  comes  with  so  much 
force  that  it  is  given  in  few  words,  ana  rests  upon  unrivalled  experi. 
ence."—  Karon  F.  von  Mueller,  Govtrumtnt  Botanist,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

"THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,"  Second  Edition,  First  and  Second 
Parts,  per  post,  »,  each  ;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO., 
London, 

W.  SCALING,  Basford,  Notts. 


B 


To  the  Trade. 

A  FEW   TONS  of  Myall's   Prolific   Ashleaf,    Rivers' 
Royal   Ashleaf,    Dalmfthoya,   and    Early   Shaw    POTATOS  for 
SALE.    Also  a  quantity  of  Snow's  Winter  While  HKOCCOl.I  S1K1'. 

I.» 's  Supreme   I'EAS,  and    Myall's    Extra    Curled    PARSLEY 

SEl.li      1'or  price  apply  10 

Messrs    I    kit    MYATT,  Mile  End,  Colchester. 


Tin*  EG^t   S(*f' (1r 

[AMES    GAR  AWAY    and    CO'.'S     CATALOGUE 

of  the  above  is  now  ready. 
The  Best  BROCCOLI,  the  Clifton,  i».  per  packet. 
The  He-it  CAULIFLOWER.,  VeitcVs,  2j.  6d.  per  packet. 
The  Hrsi  CAHHAGE,  the  Clifton,  11.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CELERY,  Burbank's  Red.  n.  per  packet. 
The  Best  LETTUCE,  True  Paris  White,  11.  per  ounce, 
The  Best  ONION,  Walker's  Exhibition,  if,  per  packet. 
The  Earliest  PEA,  tyt.  per  quart. 

All  Orders  over  20s.  carriage  paid 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  cash  !.>:■;.,■,. 

JAMES  CARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 
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RODERICK     NICOLSON.    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  t,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C 

~~  Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


MR.   JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

O  BE  LET,  a  NURSERY,  consisting  of  22  Statute 

acres,  7  of  which  are  Grass  Land,  with  Five  large  Greenhouses 
and  200  yards  of  fine  Walling,  10  feet  high.     Rent  £130  per  annum  '. 
is  under  the  Earl  of  Derby.     Stock   to  be  taken,  which  is  of  good' 
quality,  £400,  or  at  valuation.     None  but  Principals  need  apply. 
GEORGE  DAVIES,  Prescot  Nursery,  Liverpool. 


TO  BE  LET,  for  19  years,  either  cumulative  or  by 
Estates,  or  divided  in  smaller  parts,  FIVE  ESTATES, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  first  Magnates  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Danube,  containing  about  40,000  Acres  of  Arable  and 
Meadow,  and  15,000  acres  of  Pasture  Land,  crossed  in  manifold 
directions  by  the  Vienna-Trieste  and  Pestbude-Trieste  Railroads, 
containing  excellent  Soil,  furnished  with  Buildings  and  investments. 

Further  information  given  by  His  Excellency  PAUL  RATNER, 
Pest,  Hfltcl  Frohner  ;  and  Mr.  EDWARD  EGAN,  Vienna, 
Prate  rstrassc,  5;. 


City  of  Hereford  Nurserv  Gardens,  Grass  Land, 

and  COTTAGES. 

FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  or  to  be  LET  on 
LEASE,  from  February  2  next,  the  OLD  NURSERY 
GARDENS,  for  fifty  vcars  held  by  Mr.  Godsell,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Grove;  contain  about  Two  Acres,  together  with  four  Cottages  and 
Stable  ;  also  Two  Acres  of  Meadow  Land  adjoining  if  required.  The 
whole  is  in  one  block,  with  a  frontage  of  about  400  feet  to  St.  Owen's 
Street,  and  about  -iw  feet  to  Green  Street,  and  is  most  desirably 
adapted  for  an  extension  of  the  present  Nursery  Gardens,  or  for 
building  Land,  being  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  centre  of  the 
city. Messrs.  APl'ERRV,  Land  Agents,  Hereford. 


Sheep  Farm  of  400  Acres. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  commencing  next 
Lady  Day,  the  FARM,  known  as  PLAIN  FARM,  in  the 
punsh  of  East  Tistcd,  Hants,  consisting  of  Four  Hundred  Acres 
more  or  less  of  Arable  Land.  The  Farm  lies  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Alton  and  Medstead  Railway  Stations,  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  The  Buildings  are  good,  and  comprise  a  comfort- 
able Dwelling  House,  large  Barns  and  Stables,  &c;  and  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  Lambing  Sheds  and  Feeding  Boxes,  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  district.  The  Fields  are  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  Steam  Cultivation.  Entry  will  be  given  over  the  whole 
Farm  on  liberal  terms. 

CHAS.  E.  CURTIS,  Land  Agent,  Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H,  M.  KETTELWELL,  23,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY" 

Sale  No.  3908,-Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATl  RDAY,  lanuary  18,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  preciselv,  specimen 
CONIFERS,  FRUIT  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSi^ 
DECIDOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  SPIR/EAS,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Prize  Dorkings. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C,  on 
TUESDAY,  January  21,  COLOURED  DORKINGS,  from  Mrs.  E. 
Wheatley,  of  Blackmore  Priory,  being  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
entire  surplus  Prize-bred  Stock.     Sold  in  consequence  of  removal. 

Sale  No.  3910.  -Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  Januarv  22,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely. 
RHODODENDRONS.  HOLLIES.  LAURELS,  YUCCAS,  ROSES 
FRUIT  TREES,  Specimen  CONIFERS,  RASPBERRY  CAMS 
GOOSEBERRY  TREES,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  GLADIOLI 
LILIUMS,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3911. -Established  Orchids. 
TVTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

XtX  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  January 21.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  collection 
of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  of  which  about  100  Plants  are  either 
in  bloom  or  showing  for  flower,  including  magnificent  specimens  of 
Oncidium  macranthum,  L^elia  autumnalis,  L.  anceps  ;  also  Odonto- 
glossum  triumphans,  membranaceum,  Bluntii,  and  caudatum  ;  Meso- 
spinidium  vulcanicum,  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  &c  ;  together  with 
•numerous  imported  masses  of  the  rare  and  lovely  Epidendrum 
nemorale,  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  &c,  received  by  Messrs.  Backhouse 
&  Son,  of  York,  from  their  collectors  in  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  New 
Grenada. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3911.— Tree  Ferns. 
]\  TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

XT  J.     his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  W.C.  on 
THLRSDAY,    [anuary  23,   an   Importation   of  CYATHEA  DEAL- 
BATA,   DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  and  TODEA   AFRICANA 
— fine  Trees,  from  iW  to  8J4  feet  high. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3911.— Coniter"  Seeds  and  LilieT 
R.  J.  C.  STEVEN  Swill  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  January  23,  a  quantity  of  valuable  CONIFER  SEEDS, 
just  arrived  from  California  and  other  parts;  also  some  BULBS 
of  LILIUM  PARDALINUM,  WASHINGTONIANUM,  and 
AURATUM. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 
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Sale  No.  3911.— Cedrus  Deodara. 

R.  T-  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 

include  in  his   SALE  at   his   Great   Rooms,  38,  King   Street, 
Covent    Garden,   W.C,    on    THURSDAY,    January    23,   ico  lb     of 
SEED  of   CEDRUS    DEODARA,  just   arrived   from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


In  the  Village  of  Feltham, 

Within  a  short  distance  nf  the    Feltham   Railway  Station,  15  miles 
from  London  on  the  Windsor  Branch  of  the  South- Western  Railway. 

MR.  METCALFE  has  received  instructions  from  the 
Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhousc 
Yard,  on  '1  UESDAY,  Ian.  28,  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Lots,  about 
TWENTY-SEVEN  ACRES  of  valuable  detached  LANDS,  suitable 
for  Building  accommodation  or  Market  Garden  purposes,  including  a 
particularly  desirable  Field  close  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  used  as  a 
Cricket  Ground.  Also  a  well  situated  Cottage  and  Garden.  All  the 
Lots,  except  Lot  3,  are  Freehold,  and  the  whole  are  free  of  Land-tav. 
and  Possession  on  completion  of  the  Purchase  will  be  given  of  most  of 
the  Lots. 

Particulars,  with  Plans,  may  be  had  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the 
neighbouring  touns  ;  at  the  Mart ;  of  Messrs.  WALTERS,  YOUNG 
WALTERS,  and  DEVERELL,  Solicitors,  9,  New  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn;  of  G.  H.  HUSSEY,  Esq.,  the  Green,  High  Wycombe  ;  and  ol 
Mr.  W.  METCALFE,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  25,  St.  Swithin's 
Lane,  and  the  Grove,  Stratford,  Essex. 


English  Grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  Dutch  Bulbs, 

HYACINTHS,     CROCUSES,     &c. ;      STANDARD      ROSES, 


M 


TRAINED    FRUIT   TREES,    EVERGREENS,    and   DECID 
UOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 

R,     H.     M.     KETTELWELL     will     SELL     by 

_  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  lanuary  23,  at  half-past  1 2  o'Clock, 
aoo  English-grown  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA.  well 
set  with  Buds;  a  Collection  of  DUTCH  HULBS.  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  &c  ;  Standard  ROSES,  best  Hybrid 
Perpeluals,  Trained  FRUIT  TREES,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
EVERGREENS  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  Stc. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,W.C 


Hassocks  Gate. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT    UNRESERVED    CLEARANCE  SALE 
of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the 
Hassocks  Gate  Nursery,  Keymer,  Sussex,  close  to  Hassocks  Gate 
Railway  Station,  and  eight  miles  from  Brighton,  on  MONDAY, 
Januaiy  27,  and  four  following  days,  at  11  tor  12  o'Clock  precisely 
each  day,  in  consequence  of  the  number  ot  Lots  (Messrs.  P.  &  M. 
having  disposed  of  the  Freehold  properties  necessitating  an  early 
clearance  of  the  Stock),  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK,  extending  over  30  Acres,  comprising  an  unlimited  variety  ol 
Conifene,  Evergreen  ana  Deciduous  Shrubs,  ranging  all  sizes,  and 
including  handsome  symmetrical  specimens,  noble  objects  for  imme- 
diate effect ;  likewise  a  large  stock  ol  Biota  elegantissima,  together 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  other  choice  Stock,  consisting  of  almost 
everything  that  is  new  and  daily  in  demand,  and  particularly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Trade.  A  large  quantity  of  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  in  variety;  fine  Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  sorts,  viz  , 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Walnuts,  Medlars,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.  ;  choice  named 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Box  Edging,  Hardy  Climbing  Plants  in 
pots,  &c 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues,  when  ready, 
may  be  had  (64.  each,  returnable  to  Purchasers),  on  the  Premises,  at 
the  Seedshop,  27.  Western  Road,  Brighton ;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE 
and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors,  Ship  Street,  Brighton;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Hst.ite  Agents,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,   STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  11  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street.  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.B.   Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


Merino  Combing  Wool  Flock. 

SAATEL,  by  BARTH,  NEW  POMERANIA,  PRUSSIA. 

RAM  SALE. — Sheep  Breeders,  Merchants,  &c,  are 
informed  that  a  SALE  of  over  TWO  HUNDRED  2-yr.  old 
RAMS  of  this  most  celebrated  Flock  will  take  place,  at  Saatel,  on 
JANUARY  31,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely. 

This  Flock  has  been  in  the  same  family  since  1817,  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  bred  pure  in  itself.  The  Rams  produce  25  lb  ,  and  the 
Ewes  16  lb-  and  upwards  in  the  Fleece  of  the  finest  Merino.  Any 
Breeders  who  would  like  to  improve  their  Stock  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  this  Sale. 

The  Undersigned,  who  is  going  to  Saatel,  is  willing  to  guide  any 
Gentleman    to    this  Sale,  and  also    is    prepared    to   take  orders    for 
purchasing  therat.     Any  inquiry  will  find  immediate  attention. 
EMIL  STUTZER,  41,  Trinity  Square,  Borough,  London,  S.E. 

Important  Sale  of  First-class  Young  Shorthorn  Cattle, 

At  the  ISLAND,  COUNTY  WEXFORD,  IRELAND. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  March  4,  at  the  Island,  County  Wexford. 
FIFTEEN  Choice  young  BULLS,  and  EIGHTEEN  IN-CALF 
COWS  and  HEIFERS,  from  the  first-class  HERD  belonging  to 
W.  Bolton,  Esq.  The  Bulls  are  principally  by  Mr.  Booth  s  King 
Richard  (26.523),  from  Dams  of  the  Gwynne,  Glossy,  Woodbine,  and 
Torr's  Bright  Tribes.  They  range  from  8  to  15  months  old,  and  are 
of  large  growth,  rich  colour,  with  an  abundance  of  hair  and  natural 
flesh.  Manrico  (26.805),  a'so  Dred  at  Warlaby,  is  the  Sire  of  most  of 
the  Heifers,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Cows,  are  mostly  heavy  in  calf  to 
King  Richard  or  Lieutenant-General.  These  animals,  selected  from 
the  largest  herd  in  Ireland,  bred  from  the  best  Booth  Bulls,  and 
generously  reared  from  calfhood,  are  well  worth  the  notice  of  breeders 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  BOLTON,  the 
Island,  Oulart,  County  Wexford  ;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  the  Trade. 

NUTTING'S      Selected      Dwarf      Red      BEET. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Dwarf  French  BEANS. 
Excelsior  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 
Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI. 
The  Bijou  CABBAGE. 
Nantes  French  HORN  CARROT. 
Walkers'  Sugarloal  COS  LETTUCE. 
All  the  Year  Round  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 
Nuneham  Park  ONION. 
Scrymccr's  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  Stc. 
NUTTING  and  SONS  can  offer  fine  Stocks  of  the  above.     Trices 
on  application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


For  Seed. 


H 


TRADE 

PEDIGREE 

MARK.  ' 

CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9J  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  r867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 

PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

ist, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
1-ARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England, for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

dth,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To  Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY 
HOLD  LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  anplicatinn,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

and     CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     lewry,    London,    E.C. ;    ol    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,\V.S.,8iA,GeorgcStreet,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  fur  the  Company  in  Scotland;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     KKCLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 


GranviIle,R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M,P. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 

Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY    of 
ENGLAND. 
AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 
The   EXAMINATION    for  CANDIDATES  for  the  SOCIETY'S 
PRIZES    and    CERTIFICATES    will    take    place    in     the    week 
commencing  TUESDAY,  April  22. 

Copies  of  the   Form  of  Entry,  which   is  required  to  be  sent  in  by 
MARCH  1,  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,   post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Cfje  Agricultural  §^dk 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1873. 

MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
SATURDAY,    Jan.  3s{No'£,|'ukb^hamb':r  °f   ASricu,tur,:  <Bt"cfi' 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  point  on  which  the 
feebleness  of  our  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try is  so  apparent  as  when  we  turn  to  the 
various  questions  connected  with  soil.  If  we 
inquire — What  is  the  composition  of  a  given 
soil  ?  —  How  is  that  composition  altered  by 
cropping,  tillage,  manuring,  and  weather? — 
What  is  the  relation  of  composition  to  ferti- 
lity ?  —  we  at  once  present  the  chemist  with 
problems  that  are  at  present  beyond  his  grasp. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  these  inquiries  lies  the  task 
of  ascertaining,  with  perfect  exactitude,  what  are 
the  constituents  which  make  up  any  given  soil. 
If  this  step  were  accomplished,  it  would  then  be- 
come possible  to  trace  the  history  of  a  soil  under 
various  conditions  ;  and  coupling  with  this  the 
history  of  the  crops  on  its  surface,  we  should 
have  at  our  command  all  the  facts  desired. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soil  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  three 
most  important  elements  of  soil-food — nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash — the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  the  very  small  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances which  even  good  soil  contains.  A  fertile 
arable  soil  will  contain  perhaps  -r^ths  of  its  dry 
weight  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
barely  double  that  amount  of  potash.  In  any 
ordinary  analysis  such  quantities  would  be 
regarded  as  mere  traces  of  no  practical  sig- 
nificance, but  in  the  case  of  soil  their  accurate 
estimation  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
chemist's  labour.  The  difference  in  the  value  of 
different  soils  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
amount  of  the  food  constituents  present  in  each. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  soil  from  its  analysis,  the  chemist 
must  be  able  to  discriminate  with  certainty  even 
small  fractions  of  these  very  minute  quantities. 
Again,  every  farmer  knows  that  a  dressing  of 
3    cwt.    of  superphosphate  will  have  a  distinct 
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influence  on  the  crop-bearing  power  of  a  soil ; 
but  such  a  dressing  will  only  increase  the  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  9  inches  of 
surface  soil  by  .0017.  A  dressing  of  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  by  only  .00057.  If  these  extremely  minute 
quantities  are  sufficient  distinctly  to  affect  the 
fertility  of  a  soil,  it  is  clear  that  chemistry  must 
endeavour  to  determine  such  quantities  with 
accuracy  ;  but  this  is  far  more  than  chemical 
analysis  has  yet  accomplished. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  analysis  required 
is  not,  however,  the  only  or  even  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty which  chemistry  has  yet  to  overcome  in 
the  investigation  of  soil.  The  nitrogen,  the 
phosphoric  acid,  the  potash,  and  the  other 
elements  of  plant  food  are  present  in  soil  in  very 
various  states,  which  differ  greatly  in  their 
availability  for  the  plant's  use.  The  great  prac- 
tical value  of  manures  is  a  consequence  of  this 
fact.  By  adding  to  a  soil  as  manure  -^  of  the 
total  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  already  con- 
tained in  9  inches  of  soil,  the  crop-bearing 
power  is  wonderfully  increased  ;  the  1  part  of 
plant  food  added  is  in  fact  as  potent  as  the 
1 50  parts  already  present  in  the  soil  ;  and  this  is 
because  the  manure  supplies  the  plant  with  food 
in  a  perfectly  available  condition.  It  becomes 
then  of  great  importance  that  analysis  should 
not  only  tell  us  the  total  quantity  of  plant  food 
which  a  soil  contains,  but  be  able  also  to  throw 
some  light  on  its  condition  and  availability. 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  .  in  this 
difficult  subject  of  the  composition  of  soils.  A 
recent  writer  attributes  the  reluctance  of  chemists 
to  take  up  the  subject  to  the  signal  failure  that 
attended  the  investigations  carried  out  in  1S46 
by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  German 
chemists.  An  extensive  research  on  the  agri- 
cultural exhaustion  of  soils  was  then  attempted 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Rural  Economy  in 
Berlin.  Fourteen  places  in  Germany  were 
selected  for  experiment ;  the  soil  was  sampled, 
and  each  sample  sent  to  three  chemists  for 
analysis.  It  was  proposed  to  grow  Rape  and 
Peas  continuously  on  two  plots  of  each  of  these 
soils,  and  when  exhaustion  of  the  soil  had  plainly 
been  reached,  the  soils  were  to  be  again  sampled 
and  analysed.  The  plan  was  a  good  one,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  21  chemists  who  examined  the 
soils  obtained  such  widely  different  results  in 
their  analyses,  that  further  progress  became 
impossible.  We  have,  however,  happily,  to 
record  a  recent  more  successful  attempt  to 
grapple  with  this  important  subject. 

In  Mr.  Lawes'  experimental  fields  at  Rothamsted 
we  have  conditions  suitable  for  investigation,  which  we 
may  vainly  look  for  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  experi- 
mental fields  have  now  a  chemical  history  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  manures  applied  and  the  crops 
removed  during  this  time  are  all  known  ;  alterations  in 
the  composition  of  the  soils  can  consequently  be  traced 
to  their  cause,  and  placed  in  relation  with  alterations  in 
the  fertility.  Samples  of  soil  from  five  plots  of  the 
experimental  Wheat  field  were  sent  by  Dr.  Gilbert  to 
Hermann  von  Liebig  (nephew  of  Baron  Liebig),  in 
answer  to  his  request  for  information ;  and  he  has 
recently  published  some  very  careful  analyses  of  these 
samples,  and  his  conclusions  therefrom.  H.  Liebig's 
attention  was  (as  we  might  expect)  entirely  given  to 
those  ingredients  of  the  soil  which  form  the  ash  con- 
stituents of  plants — the  cinereal  part  of  plant-food.  He 
desired  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of 
available  plant-food  present,  and  for  that  reason 
extracted  the  soils  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  in  place  of 
using  a  strong  mineral  acid,  believing  that  the  quan- 
tities of  potash,  lime,  &c,  dissolved  by  the  weak  acid 
would  more  nearly  represent  the  quantities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plant  than  would  the  amount  dissolved  by 
a  more  powerful  acid.  As  the  combinations  of  phos- 
phoric acid  present  in  soil  are,  however,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  H.  Liebig  employed  dilute  nitric  acid  when 
phosphoric  acid  was  to  be  determined.  The  idea  of 
employing  acetic  acid  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  long  used 
by  Dr.  Anderson.  To  show  the  different  results  on 
exhausting  a  soil  with  hydrochloric  acid  (the  usual 
method),  and  by  acetic  acid,  we  give  first  of  all  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  from  the  surface  soil  (first  9  inches),  of 
the  unmanured  plot  by  these  two  acids  respectively  : — 

Soil  from  Unmanured  Plot. 


One  Hundred  Parts  of  Soil 
contain ; — 


Soluble  in  Dilute 

Hydrochloric 

Acid. 


Soluble  in  Dilute 
Acetic  Acid. 


Organic  matter 

Silicic  acid 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Sulphuric  acid 


•  434 

4.463 
2.298 
.092 
.085 
.066 
■  015 


5-363 
.065 
.100 

2.065 
.028 
.ois 


The  silicates  of  a  soil  are  probably  not  attacked  by 
acetic  acid.  We  see  that  acetic  acid  dissolves  much 
less  silica,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  than  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  the  quantities  undissolved  by  acetic  acid 
probably  existed  in  the  soil  as  silicates.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  very  little  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 
Connected  with  this  fact  is  the  insolubility  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  compounds  present  in  soil,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  partial  insolubility  of  the  sulphates. 

The  results  obtained  by  treating  the  whole  series  of 
samples  with  acetic  acid  were  as  follows  : — 
Surface  Soil :  First  Nine  Inches. 


On  e  Hundred  Parts  of  Soil 
contain  : — 


Moisture 

Organic  matter 

Silicic  acid 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda      . .  ■ .         . . 

Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  in  nitric  acid 
extract 


-1 

0  0  a 

sal 

0   CK 

z, 

£4< 

1.825 

2.569 

5-363 

4.272 

.065 

.064 

.100 

.139 

2.065 

2.227 

.028 

.02S 

.015 

.013 

.012 

•013 

traces 

.002 

.075 

.076 

Subsoil:  Second  Nine  Inches. 
.070 


Subsoil:  Third  Nine  Inches. 


Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  . . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  in  nitric  acid 

.080 
.152 
•377 
.013 
.018 
.013 
.002 

.074 

.076 

.150 

.140 

.580 

•  355 

.031 

.022 

.022 

.018 

.020 

.011 

.007 

.007 

.058 

,o6t 

.080 
,168 

.576 

.025 

.026 

.028 
.009 

.065 


Potash  ., 
Soda 

Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  in  nitric  acid 
extract 


.01 1 
.014 
.003 


.011 
.005 
.005 


.011 
.005 
.005 


In  order  to  understand  these  analyses  we  must  first 
give  our  readers  a  brief  history  of  the  plots  which  they 
represent.  At  the  time  of  sampling  the  soil  the  land 
had  grown  Wheat  without  intermission  for  22  years, 
the  whole  of  the  crop  being  annually  removed  from  the 
land.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  plot  3  received 
no  manure,  and  plot  2  an  annual  dressing  of  14  tons  of 
ordinary  farmyard  manure.  Plot  10  a.  received  nothing 
but  ammonia  salts  during  the  last  21  years  of  the  same 
period.  Plots  5  A.  and  7  a.  have  been  from  the  first 
well  supplied  with  cinereal  manure,  and  during  the  last 
14  years  of  the  period  7  A.  has  received  ammonia  salts, 
and  5  A.  none.  The  cinereal  manure  is  a  mixture  of 
superphosphate  and  salts  of  potash,  magnesia,  and 
soda.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  composition  of 
the  soil  of  these  very  different  conditions  of  manuring  ? 

Silicic  acid  has  been  supplied  only  in  the  form  of 
farmyard  manure.  The  silica  soluble  in  acetic  acid  is 
highest  in  the  soil  from  this  plot,  but  as  acetic  acid  is 
not  a  good  solvent  for  silica,  the  amount  shown  can 
hardly  be  a  measure  of  its  accumulation. 

Lime  is  seen  to  exist  chiefly  in  the  surface  soil.  The 
soil  of  Rothamsted  is,  in  fact,  a  clay  which  has  received 
in  bygone  times  repeated  dressings  of  chalk.  The  lime 
is  evidently  irregularly  distributed  ;  the  plots  that  have 
received  lime  do  not,  save  in  the  case  of  5  A.,  show  a 
preponderance  over  the  others. 

Magnesia,  in  the  surface  soil,  is  not  found,  in  two 
cases  out  of  three,  in  greater  quantity  on  those  plots 
where  it  has  been  applied  ;  but  in  the  second  9  inches 
of  soil  it  is  in  every  case  in  greater  quantity  where  the 
manure  contained  it. 

The  figures  relating  to  potash  are  full  of  interest. 
There  appears  a  trifle  less  potash  in  plot  10  A.  than  in 
the  unmanured  soil.  This  we  should  expect,  from  the 
greater  exhaustion  on  10  A.,  owing  to  the  heavier  crops 
removed  by  ammoniacal  manuring.  A  more  interesting 
fact  is  the  larger  quantity  of  potash  in  the  second 
9  inches  of  these  two  plots  than  in  the  surface  soil. 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  Wheat  drew  its 
chief  supplies  of  potash  from  the  surface  soil.  The 
plots  receiving  potash  in  their  manure  all  contain  more 
potash  than  the  others — the  dunged  plot,  which  has 
received  most  of  all,  standing  at  the  head.  The  potash 
supplied  has  been  principally  retained  by  the  surface 
soil,  very  little  apparently  reaching  the  second  9  inches, 
and  none  the  third.  According  to  Liebig's  calculations, 
a  good  deal  of  the  potash  applied  as  manure  is  unac- 
counted for  by  the  quantities  here  given.  As  only 
traces  of  potash  are  removed  by  drainage,  LlEBlG  is 
disposed  to  think  that  the  missing  potash  has  entered 
into  some  combination  unattacked  by  acetic  acid. 

Soda  appears  irregularly  distributed  in  the  soils ;  it 
is  probably  freely  removed  by  the  drainage  water.  It 
attains  its  maximum  with  farmyard  manure,  from  which 
plot  scarce  any  drainage  now  takes  place,  owing  to 
the  greatly  increased  porosity  of  the  soil,  resulting 
from  long  application  of  dung. 

Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  distinctly  larger  quantity 
where  applied  in  the  manure  ;  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it  has  passed  into  the  drainage  water. 

In  respect  of  phosphoric  acid,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  exhaustion  on  plot  10  A.  as  compared  with  the  un- 
manured.    In  all   cases  where  phosphoric  acid   has 


been  applied,  there  is  found  a  notable  increase  of  it  in 
the  surface  soil,  a  little  in  the  second  9  inches,  but 
none  in  the  third.  The  distribution  through  the  soil  is 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  dung.  The  dung  supplied 
very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as 
the  mineral  manure.  Liebig  believes  that  the  whole 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  supplied,  and  not  removed  by 
crops,  is  accounted  for  by  these  analyses,  the  principal 
accumulation  being  in  the  surface  soil. 

The  figures  we  have  been  discussing  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  soil- 
analysis.  The  conclusions  H.  Li  ebig  has 
arrived  at  are  nearly  all  founded  on  differences 
occurring  in  the  second  and  third  places  of  deci- 
mals. We  see,  too,  that  after  22  years  of  accu- 
mulation, and  22  years  of  exhaustion,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  soils,  though  very  great  if 
expressed  in  pounds  per  acre,  and  having  an 
immense  effect  on  their  fertility,  is  to  the  chemist 
confined  to  an  excessively  small  fraction  of  their 
weight.  How  carefully,  then,  must  soils  be 
sampled,  and  how  delicate  must  be  the  methods 
of  analysis,  if  we  are  to  learn  facts  with  any  cer- 
tainty from  this  method  of  investigation.  To 
H.  Lieeig  belongs  the  credit  of  teaching  us  that 
the  chemist's  skill  has  now  so  far  advanced  that 
the  work  we  require  may  at  last  be  regarded  as 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.    W. 

An  unquestionable  confirmation,  if  one  were 
needed,  has  been  given  during  the  past  week  in 
the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  the 
reports  which  have  been  accepted  ever  since  last 
harvest  time  of  the  Deficient  Yield  of  1872. 
The  returns  of  450  correspondents  throughout 
the  island,  written  after  the  threshing-machine 
has  informed  the  judgment,  are  worse  than  those 
which  we  obtained  and  published  when  the 
crop  was  being  harvested.  The  Wheat  crop  has 
been  certainly  the  worst  of  three  recent  years, 
none  of  which  were  good.  The  following  is  the 
tabular  statement  of  our  contemporary,  in  which 
the  three  years  are  compared  : — 


1869 
1871 
1873 


Average. 


183 
121 

78 


Over  an 
Average. 


33 
29 


Under  an 
Average. 


295 
328 


The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  returns  to 
the  Mark  Lane  Express : — 


Over  average 
Average   . . 
Under  average 


Wheat.  I  Barley. 


78 
354 


185 
211 


72 
166 
85 


48 
.46 
.58 


The   following  is  a  summary  of  the   returns 
published  in  our  own  columns  in  August  last : — 


Crop  Returns. 


Average 
Below  average 
Above  average 


Wheat. 


135 
98 
29 


Barley. 


in 
95 
49 


94 
9 
83 


IOO 

38 
49 


187 


An  accurate  comparison  of  these  returns  can 
be  made  if  they  are  reduced  in  each  case  to  per- 
centages of  the  whole  number  received  : — 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Teas. 

Average  : — 

Mark  Lane  Express  . 

17 

55 

5-' 

50 

42 

Agricultural  Gazette. 

50 

43 

30 

50 

53 

Below  averarre :— 

Mark  Lane  Express  . 

73 

62 

24 

28 

45 

Agricultural  Gazette. 

39 

37 

10 

5 

20 

Over  average  : — 

Mark  Lane  Express  . 

5 

13 

24 

22 

13 

Agricultural  Gazette. 

11 

20 

40 

45 

28 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  which  has  been 
threshed  out  shows  the  harvest  of  1S72  to  have 
been  even  worse  than  was  supposed  at  harvest 
time. 

There  was  a  poor  supply  of  English  Wheat 

at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  last,  which  sold  at  last 
week's  prices.     On  Wednesday  no   change  of  prices 

took  place. At  the  Metropolitan   Cattle  Market  a 

short  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  demand  :  trade  dull. 
The  same  report  mil  serve  for  Thursday's  market. 

That  was  magnificent  Christmas  fare,  from  the 

live  stock  point  of  view,  which  was  described  by  Mr. 
W.  Hoi'E,  V.C.,  last  Christmas  Day  (see  p.  54),  as 
the  result  of  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION.  Fourteen  and 
a-half  tons  of  hay  per  acre — 100  tons  of  grass  per  acre  t 
Talk  of  two  blades  of  grass  where  only  one  had  been 
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shall  refer  next  week,  owing  to  the  efforts  making  at 
Penzance  and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  re- 
valuation for  tithe  of  market  garden  land. 


NOTEWORTHY   AGRICULTURISTS. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Huxtable. 

The  little  village  of  Sutton  Waldron,  near  Shaftes- 
bury, was  for  several  years  sought  out  by  crowds  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  came  to 
inspect  the  agricultural  experiments  that  were  carried 
on  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Huxtable,  rector  of  the  parish. 
His  object  at  first  was  to  furnish  profitable  employment 
to  the  surplus  of  unemployed  labour,  which  at  that  time 
was  great.  Then  he  tried  to  ascertain  whether  very 
much  more  than  the  average  amount,  both  of  cereal  and 
animal  food,  could  not  be  raised  on  a  given  portion  of 
land,  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital,  in  the  scientific 
application  of  manures  and  in  the  conversion  of  poor 


produced  before— this  is  four,  or  five,  or  six  for  one  of 
ordinary  experience.     Alas  !  it  is  not  experience  at  all. 
It  is  not  performance,  it  is  only  promise.     Firmly  built 
upon  the  strong  conviction,  of  a  very  able  and  a  very 
sanguine  man,  it  is  but  a  castle  in  the  air.     When  shall 
we  see  this  long-promised  ioo  tons  of  grass  per  acre 
actually  achieved  ?      Never,   we  believe,   as  an  ordi- 
nary and  average  fact ;    and    of  how  little  value    it 
will     be     in     any      other    form    those     best     know 
who  often    sell    their   ^30    or    even    ^40    worth  of 
produce  from  the  acre,  and  yet  fail  to  make  sewage 
farming  "pay."     Agricultural  maxima  have  very  little 
influence  indeed  on  agricultural  averages ;   and  even 
100  tons  of  grass  per  acre  may  not  make   the  produce 
of  the  farm  exceed  one-half  that  quantity  on  the  aver- 
age.    The  way  to  increase  the  average  produce  of  a 
sewage   farm,   and    possibly  attain  the    goal  of  even 
Mr.    Hope's   anticipations,  is   to  farm   the   land   as 
well  as  sewage  it.     Let  sewage  farming  include  stock- 
keeping,    and    do  not 
let  the  dungheap  leave 
the  farm,  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  useless  or  ex- 
cessive   there.       That 
dungheap  is  true  sew- 
age produce ;    and   it 
will   still  be  true   that 
nothing  but  sewage  has 
been  applied,  although 
the  farm  manure  which 
it   has  created    should 
precede   it   in  and   on 
the    land.       Give   the 
heavy  dressing  of  dung, 
which     four     or     five 
beasts  for  every  acre  of 
the  sewaged  grass  will 
enable  you   to  apply, 
and  you  will  grow  Cab- 
bages,   and    Mangels, 
Onions,  Rhubarb,  bet- 
ter than  they  have  ever 
been    grown     before ; 
and  even  the  enormous 
crops  of  Italian   Rye- 
grass— which  we  have 
known  as  the  result  of 
unassisted  sewage  irri- 
gation —  may   be    in- 
creased immensely. 

We  extract  from 

a  Cornish  paper  an  in- 
stance of  agricultural 
produce  under  good 
market  gardening  near 
Penzance,  that  may 
fairly  be  pronounced 
an  Agricultural 
Maximum  :— 

"A  few  short  years 
ago,  or  they  seem  to  be 
very  brief,  several  fields 
ic  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Cornish  town  were 
placed  under  that  stir- 
ring and  decisive  little 
implement,  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  —  in 
one  lot.  It  was  a  fine 
opportunity  either  for 
some  wealthy  gentle- 
man to  purchase  and 
secure  the  land  for  a 
mansion,  or  for  a  com- 
pany to  speculate  on 
the  slope  for  several 
sites  for  villas.  Both 
such  intending  pur- 
chasers —  if  there  were 
any  of  the  last  class — 
missed  opportunity  No. 
1.  Then  the  field  went 
up  in  smaller  lots.  A. 
bought  ;  so  did  B.  ; 
C.  followed  suit  ;  then 
D.,  who  ought  to  have 
secured  the  whole,  went 
in  for  what  was  left.  The 

sale  ended,  A.  and  B.  had  to  be  bought  out,  and  this  was  '  grass  and  thin  sheep-walks  into  arable  land.     It  is  im- 
managed,  easily  as   to  the  actual  negotiations,  though    possible  here  to  detail  experiments  which  were  spread 


In   his   preface    to  his^  fifth  edition  he 


the   author, 
says : — 

"  I  have  heard  with  great  concern  that  the  statements 
and  views  set  forth  in  these  pages  have  given  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  country.  I  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  displeasure  must  be  due  to  misap- 
prehension of  my  meaning ;  for,  assuredly,  the  require- 
ments and  conditions  which  I  haved  stated  to  be  necessary 
to  successful  farming  under  reduced  prices,  make  alto- 
gether as  large  a  demand  upon  the  owner  as  upon  the 
occupier's  resources.  I  have  not  indeed  presumed  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant ; 
yet,  surely,  no  man  who  shall  read  these  pages  can  fail  to 
infer,  if  all  this  stock  must  be  kept,  and  these  house- 
feeding  arrangements  are  really  requisite,  then  the  capital 
of  the  landlord  must  be  as  much  taxed  for  '  improvements," 
as  that  of  the  tenant  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  com. 
Nor,  if  the  system  advocated  in  this  pamphlet  be  exten- 
sively carried  out,  will  the  labourers  suffer  under  the  new 
order  of  things;  on  the  contrary,  the  house-feeding  and 
summer-grazing  soiling 
plan  is  based  upon  a 
large  employment  of 
labour ;  and  the  poor 
man's  capital  then  will 
be  in  greater  demand." 

We  are  glad  to  recall 
the  services  of  Arch- 
deacon Huxtable  in 
directing  attention  at  a 
time  of  great  agricul- 
tural depression  to  the 
hopeful  lessons  which 
his  own  experiments 
and  those  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  of  Rotham- 
stead,  more  than  30 
years  ago,  were  begin- 
ning to  convey.  His 
pamphlet  on  Present 
Prices,  which  ran 
through  many  editions 
in  the  year  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  his  own 
experience  as  a  farmer 
there  illustrated,  are  of 
great  agricultural  inte- 
rest, and  may  still 
most  profitably  be 
studied.  His  publica- 
tions and  experiments, 
whose  real  serviceable- 
ness  to  agricultural 
progress  should  not  be 
forgotten,  were  con- 
tinued until  promotion 
in  the  Church,  into  the 
work  and  position  of 
an  Archdeacon,  com- 
pelled him,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "for  higher 
aims  than  even  agricul- 
ture could  aspire  to 
reach,  to  give  up  a  very 
interesting  but  some- 
what jealous  and  im- 
perious pursuit." 


LIVE  STOCK. 


VENERABLE    ARCHDEACON     HUXTABLE 


stiffly  as  to  the  price.  C.  would  not  sell  at  any  price, 
His  was  only  a  one  and  a-half  acre  lot ;  he  had  had  his 
eye  on  it  for  a  long  time :  'twas  a  pretty  bit  of  ground 
tor  vegetables.  But  D.  was  going  to  lay  out  thousands  of 
pounds  in  building !  Couldn't  help  it ;  he  might  some 
day  or  other  want  a  snug  little  place  for  missus  and  him- 
self. Land  was  land  now-a-days ;  more  especially  was 
a  bit  of  well-situated  ground-land  to  him.  Such  a  chance 
as  this  did  not  come  every  day.  He  was  keen  there.  In 
vain  were  exchanges,  sums  of  money,  and  collateral 
advantages  suggested— he  held  to  his  purchase.  As  well 
he  might ;  for  I  verily  believe,  setting  aside  interest  on  his 
outlay  of  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  the  ground  has  paid 
for  itself.  This  year  his  Potatos  occupied  the  slope  12  or 
13  weeks.  By  the  time  his  last  bushel  was  out  of  the 
soil  he  had  received  ^217  for  his  less  than  an  acre  and 
a-half.  His  lowest  price  was  32J,  per  bush.  He  esti- 
mates his  expenses  at  ^40,  rent  excepted,  for  '  putting- 
in '  this  acre  and  a-half  (I  fancy  it  must  be  a  little  more)  ; 
and  he  will  now  take  out  this  year  a  crop  of  Mangels." 

This  case  has  a  special  interest  just  now,  to  which  we 


over  many  years  and  hundreds  of  acres,  eliciting  the 
warm  approval  and  imitation  of  some,  and  provoking 
the  hostile  criticism  of  others  ;  nor  need  this  opposition 
be  much  wondered  at,  considering  that  Mr.  Huxtable, 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  anti- Corn- Law  agitation,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  which  had  a  very  extensive  sale,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  prove  that,  even  if  prices  should 
fall  as  low  as  many  predicted,  a  duly  educated  farmer, 
with  adequate  capital,  could  hold  his  own,  though 
Wheat  should  sink  to  5-r.  a  bush.,  and  beef  and  mutton 
be  sold  at  $d.  alb.  Whilst  farmers  generally  would  not 
accept  these  conclusions,  it  was  conceded  by  all  that 
Mr.  Huxtable  had  contributed  very  largely  by  his 
publications  to  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  interest 
in  agricultural  improvement. 

A  quotation  from  this  pamphlet  may  be  given  in 
illustration  both  of  the  feeling  which  it  excited  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  and  of  the  temper  and  sound 
reasoning    with    which    this   displeasure  was   met  by 


Eglwysnunyd,  the 
first  prize  farm  in  the 
competition  of  1872, 
situated  between  Port 
Talbot  and  Bridgend, 
comprises  419  acres,  of 
which  141  are  arable 
and  27S  meadow  and 
permanent  pasture. 
The  arable  land  is  mo- 
derately light  and  easily 
worked,  but  the  grass 
land  is  of  a  colder  and 
stiffer  character.  A 
considerable  portion  of 
the  farm  has  been 
underdrained.  The 

!  five-course  rotation  of— 1,  roots  ;  2,  Wheat  or  Barley  ; 
3,  seeds;  4,  grass;  5,  Oats— is  followed,  with  occasional 
departures  from  regularity  by  allowing  the  land  to 
remain  a  year  or  two  longer  in  grass.  There  is, 
therefore,  usually  upon  Eglwysnunyd  farm  an  area  of 
something  under  28  acres  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and 
white  Turnips,  and,  as  appears  from  the  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
there  were  8  acres  of  Mangels  and  20  acres  of  other 
roots  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season. 

In  addition  there  are  also  stubble  Turnips,  "which 
succeed  well  here,"  and  15  to  20  acres  of  other  catch 
crops.  In  addition  to  the  natural  supply  of  food,  ^250 
per  annum  are  spent  upon  purchased  food,  including 
the  market  value  of  corn  grown  and  consumed. 

The  capabilities  of  this  farm,  therefore,  so  far  as  food 
for  live  stock  is  concerned,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

278  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  including  40  acres  of 
rough  cattle  ground  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
28  acres  of  young  seeds. 
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28  acres  of  2-year-old  seeds. 
8  acres  of  Mangels. 
20  acres  of  Swedes  and  Turnips. 
—  of  stubble  Turnips. 
15  to  20  acres  of  other  catch  crops. 
^250  per  annum  expended  in  cake  and  home-grown 
and  purchased  corn. 

Upon  this  food  supply  the  following  stock  of  animals 
is  maintained  : — 

Eight  farm  horses  and  a  hackney. 

100  to  120  head  of  cattle,  including  cows,  calves,  young 
and  fatting  stock. 

150  breeding  ewes  and  their  produce,  which  at  the 
most  moderate  estimate  will  number — 

150  tegs  fatted  off. 

3  breeding  sows,  the  young  pigs  being  sold  off  at  eight 
or  nine  weeks  old. 

The  second  prize  farm,  "  Slough  Farm,"  lies 
between  Newport  and  Chepstow.  The  surface  soil  is 
light,  but  lies  on  a  retentive  {but  drained)  subsoil. 
The  area  is  close  upon  292  acres,  201  of  which  are 
under  the  plough,  and  the  91  acres  of  grass  are  rough 
cattle  ground,  dry  meadow,  orchard,  and  35  acres 
recently  laid  down  to  grass  on  a  thin  poor  soil.  The 
rotation  followed  is  the  ordinary  four-course  of  roots, 
Barley,  seeds,  Wheat,  and  catch  crops  have  been  of  late 
discarded.  The  purchased  food  account,  including  the 
value  of  home-produced  corn  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, amounts  to  ^127.  We  have  therefore  in  this 
case  the  following  means  for  maintaining  stock  : — 

91  acres  of  somewhat  inferior  pasture. 

50  acres  of  young  seeds. 

50  acres  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips. 

^£127  worth  of  corn  and  purchased  dry  food. 

This  food  supply  enables  the  farmer  to  maintain — 

6  work  horses. 
8  or  9  cows  \ 

8  or  0  calves  I  c  r.       ,  .     .     > 

8  or  9  yearlings  LSef  re,P?rt  P-  ?9=  Royal  Agncul- 

8  or  9  2-year-olds       I     tural  Society  s  7«*r»«A 
8  or  9  fatting  cattle  l 
50  bought-in  sheep. 
160  breeding  ewes. 
212  lambs  fatted  off. 

1  or  2  breeding  sows,  the  produce  of  which  is  sold  after 
stubbles. 

Heavy  crops  of  roots  are  raised  upon  both  of  these 
holdings.  Thus  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  first  prize  farm, 
expected  40  tons  of  Mangels,  and  from  20  to  25  tons  of 
Swedes  per  acre  ;  and  on  Slough  farm  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  Mangels  is  seldom  under  35  tons,  while  "  25 
to  28  tons  of  Swedes  is  considered  a  good  crop."  It 
seems  a  pity  that,  in  making  their  reports,  the  judges 
do  not  more  accurately  record  the  statistics  of  the 
various  farms  they  inspect. 

Much  of  interest  is  evidently  omitted,  and  facts  given 
with  reference  to  one  farm  are  left  out  when  describing 
another.  A  more  complete  and  systematic  report, 
with  particulars  as  to  areas,  quantities,  relations  of 
stock  to  crop,  the  actual  weight  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
wool  raised,  &c,  would  be  most  interesting  and  useful. 
As  it  is,  the  reader  must  collect  the  information  he 
requires  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  a  "missing 
link"  too  frequently  prevents  him  from  completing  the 
chain  of  his  conclusions.  The  case  of  the  second  prize 
farm  is  less  hopeless  than  that  of  the  first  in  these 
respects. 

Thus  we  learn  that  the  50  acres  in  roots  yield  about 
30  tons  each  of  Mangels  and  Swedes  ;  also,  although 
particulars  are  wanting,  we  glean  that  eight  or  nine  fat 
cattle,  212  tegs  and  culls,  besides  50  bought-in  sheep, 
are  annually  fatted.  The  year's  food  and  stock  may  be 
thus  approximately  compared  : — 
Food. 

no  acres  of  grass,  at,  say,  7  tons  each  acre  . .  770  tons 
50  acres  of  roots,  at  30  tons  each         . .  . .    15CO    „ 

34  acres  of  hay,  at  2  (?)  tons  each        ..  ..       64     ,, 

50  acres  of  straw,  for  fodder,  at  2  (?)  tons  each  64  , , 
50  acres  of  straw,  for  litter,  at  2  (?)  tons  each       64    ,, 

£127  worth  of  corn  and  cake ^127 

Stock. 
9  fat  cattle,  of,  say,  60  stones  (14  lb.)  weight 

,  each 840  lb. 

120  fat  tegs,  at  20  lb.  per  quarter,  equal  80  lb.  9600  ,, 
40  fat  culls,  at  251b.  per  quarter,  equal  100  lb.  4000  „ 
50  fat  sheep,    increase  of,  say,    ro  lb.    per 

quarter  each ,.     2000 

16,440 
If  these  figures  approximately  represent  the  yield  of 
food  and  of  meat,  we  have  the  following  direct  com- 
parison : — 

2270  tons  of  grass  and  Turnips,  192  tons  of  hay  and  straw, 
which   may  be    fairly    estimated  as    representing    four 


We    have 


times     that     amount     of     green      fodder, 
then         . .     2270  tons  of  grass  and  hay 

768  tons   of  hav  and  straw,    reckoned   as 
green  food 

3038  tons  of  green  food. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  3038  tons  of  green  food 
(including  all  straw),  supplemented  by  ^127  worth  of 
corn  and  purchased  food,  has  yielded  16,440  lb.  of  beef 
and  mutton,  besides  maintaining  the  horses,  and 
yielding  2100  lb.  of  wool,  and  the  dairy  produce  from 
nine  cows.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  beef  and 
mutton  alone,  the  farm  has  yielded  16,440  lb.  for 
6,805,120  lb.  of  green  food  produced,  or  1  lb.  of  meat 
for  every  413.4  of  green  food  (including  straw)  pro- 
duced, supplemented  by  the  above  stated  amount  of 
purchased  and  home-grown  cake  and  corn. 


Imperfect  as  this  result  may  appear,  yet  it  may  serve 
to  point  out  the  one  direction  in  which  inquiry  might 
be  more  systematically  carried  out  in  the  inspecting 
competing  farms  than  hitherto.  Surely  it  would  be 
an  important  point  gained  if  by  proper  inquiries  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  while  one  farmer  succeeded 
in  raising  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  meat  per  acre 
on  natural  and  purchased  food  another  farmer  was  by 
superior  management  able  to  greatly  exceed  him  in 
this  respect.  We  hope,  on  a  future  occasion,  if  the 
data  supplied  by  the  reporters  will  allow  of  such  a  cal- 
culation, to  show  how  the  comparison  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  farms  entered  for  competition  and 
reported  upon  during  the  past  year. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  QUESTION. 
Cross-Examination  of  the  Mole. 

[We  this  week  conclude  the  publication  of  the  "  Mole-Catcher's  " 
counter  catechism,  commenced  last  week  under  the  heading  of 
"  Talpa's  "  former  catechism,  which  was  quoted  in  order  the 
better  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  views  on  this  subject  which 
are  here  being  disputed.  It  cannot,  of  course,  fail  of  being 
understood  that  the  answers  to  the  "  Mole-Catcher's"  questions 
here  given  are  given,  not  by  "  Talpa,"  but  by  the  "Mole- 
Catcher''  himself  The  cross-examination  is,  in  fact,  not  a  real 
but  an  imagined  conversation  ;  and  it  is  the  "  Mole-Catcher" 
alone  who  is  throughout  responsible.] 

Ques.  I  suppose  most  of  those  who  possess  property 
approve  of  settlements? 

Ans.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so,  since  99  out  of  every 
100  who  have  any  property  make  these  settlements. 

Q.  Do  not  settlements  help  to  give  stability  to 
English  social  life  and  tend  to  that  steadiness  which  is 
often  so  useful  to  the  State,  and  we  see  sometimes  so 
sadly  needed  in  other  countries  ? 

A.  I  do  not  dispute  that,  if  there  were  no  other 
objections  to  settlements. 

Q.  On  your  plan  of  only  allowing  absolute  ownership 
would  it  not  be  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  on  a  marriage 
that  the  chance  of  a  provision  for  the  wife  and  her 
children  should  be  left  to  depend  on  what  the  prudence 
and  will  of  the  husband's  father  might  turn  out  to  be 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  and  during  his  old  age,  as  well 
as  on  the  prudence  and  will  of  the  husband? 

A.   Such  risks  are  inseparable  from  the  plan. 

Q.  What  are,  then,  its  advantages? 

A.  Greater  chances  of  the  land  being  sold. 

Q.  You  mean  that  if  the  father  or  husband  turn  out 
spendthrift  or  improvident  the  land  may  be  sold  which 
would  be  secured  by  a  settlement  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren? Or  that  the  father,  should  he  marry  again, 
might  give  it  among  his  second  family,  or  in  case  of  the 
wife's  death  the  husband  might  do  so,  and  leave  his 
first  wife's  children  destitute  ?  Would  such  doings  suit 
our  English  habits  ? 

A.  You  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth. 
More  land  would  be  sold  ;  besides,  it  might  be  sold 
for  a  good  purpose — to  raise  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  which  would  be  good  for 
farming  and  for  the  country  generally. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  the  absolute  owners 
of  land,  who  have  such  power  of  sale,  selling  part  of  it 
to  raise  money  to  improve  the  rest — I  mean  apart  from 
building  speculations?  Or  in  France,  where  all  are 
absolute  owners  and  are  so  numerous,  is  it  the  habit 
thus  to  sell  part  in  order  to  improve  the  rest  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  know  of  such  cases  at  home  or  in 
France.  But  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
farming. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  settles  an 
estate  to  reserve  the  power  of  selling  or  mortgaging  as 
much  as  he  thinks  desirable  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rest  if  he  thinks  it  for  his  own 
interest  or  the  interest  of  the  estate  to  do  so  ? 

A.  Well,  of  course  as  he  is  owner  he  can  do  what  he 
likes  in  that  respect,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for 
life. 

Q.  Then  if  they  who  have  most  interest  in  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  estate  do  not  give  or  reserve  such 
powers,  must  it  not  proceed  from  some  other  cause  or 
motive,  as,  for  instance,  doubt  whether  such  improve- 
ments pay,  or  the  intention  that  they  should  be  met 
out  of  the  annual  income  ? 

A.   Such  doubts  and  intentions  are  very  common. 

Q.  Has  not  Parliament  given  power  to  such  owners 
of  land  under  settlement  to  borrow  money  for  most 
permanent  improvements,  as  draining,  building,  &c, 
from  land  improvement  companies  and  others  ;  and 
cannot  they,  in  fact,  so  borrow,  at  very  moderate  rates 
of  interest  and  gradual  repayment,  such  as  any  reason- 
ably paying  improvement  would  cover  from  the  first, 
leaving  little  or  no  burden  on  the  income  ?  Cannot 
Parliament  further  relax  settlements  so  far  as  is  in  any 
respects  desirable  or  necessary  for  effecting  all  such 
useful  improvements  ? 

A.  I  cannot  deny  this  is  so  ;  but  then  there  is  the 
highly  important  work  of  building  labourers'  cottages, 
and  these  will  not  pay  the  interest  of  their  cost. 

Q.  Building  good  labourers'  cottages  may  be,  doubt- 
less, a  most  important  duty  ;  but  if  they  cannot  be 
built  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  cost,  will  any  one 
except  a  person  fit  to  be  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  sell  part  of  his  estate  to  build  cottages?     Is  it 


not  clear  that  if  it  is  true  good  cottages  cannot  be  built 
to  pay  directly  or  indirectly  the  interest  on  their  cost, 
building  them  can  only  be  an  act  of  charity,  which 
duty  may  lead  men  to  perform  as  charity,  but  not 
otherwise  ? 

A.  I  know,  of  course,  there  are  difficulties  about  the 
building  of  labourers'  cottages. 

Q.  But  are  not  labourers'  cottages  rapidly  improving 
throughout  the  kingdom,  especially  on  large  settled 
estates?  Are  they  not,  in  fact,  improving  as  fast  as 
the  labourers  who  are  to  live  in  them  ? 

A.  There  is  a  great  improvement,  no  doubt. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  want  of  will  of  owners  of  land — 
the  want  of  better  knowledge  of  agriculture  among 
them,  and,  as  to  cottages,  the  want  of  a  higher  sense  of 
duty,  that  are  the  true  hindrances  to  more  money  being 
laid  out  on  such  improvements?  Those  who  how  have 
this  will,  and  knowledge,  and  sense  of  duty,  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  money,  and  actually  do  all  that 
is  desirable  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  many  do  not  now  do  all  that  is 
right  in  these  respects  ;  but  why  should  not  all  owners 
of  land  do  so  ? 

Q.  I  quite  agree  that  all  owners  of  land  ought  to 
treat  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  good  of  all  in  all 
ways,  and  should  rejoice  in  anything  tending  to  more 
knowledge  of  farming  and  a  higher  sense  of  duty  ;  but 
without  these  I  do  not  believe  your  absolute  owners 
would  do  better  than  the  present  limited  owners. 

A.  I  deny  that.  I  think  absolute  owners,  though 
equally  ignorant  and  wanting  in  sense  of  duty,  would 
do  better  than  limited  owners. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  is  the  point  upon  which  the  question 
turns,  it  is  rather  a  fine  one.  What  would  you  think 
of  trusting  to  increasing  knowledge  and  increasing 
sense  of  duty  to  improve  the  class  of  landowners,  which 
are  all  you  have  to  trust  to  for  the  improvement  of  other 
classes  of  society  ?  Would  not  this  gradually  lead  all 
to  do  as  an  increasing  number  are  even  now  doing  ? 

A.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  end  might  be  reached 
that  way  ;  but  admitting  something  is  to  be  said  for 
settlement  on  the  owner's  wife  and  children,  as  has 
indeed  been  admitted  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  those 
who  hold  my  views,  why  should  owners  be  able  to 
settle  their  land  on  those  who  are  not  their  children  ? 

Q.  No  doubt  the  case  in  favour  of  settlements,  other 
than  on  wife  and  children,  is  less  strong,  especially 
when  such  settlements  are  made  by  will,  and  on  several 
living  persons  in  succession,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
There  might  be  restrictions  on  settlements  of  that  sort 
without  interfering  with  the  right  of  settling  on  mar- 
riage and  on  children,  to  meddle  with  which 
would  upset  the  social  life  of  large  classes  in  our 
country.  But  then  settlements  not  on  marriage  or  on 
the  settler's  children,  are  a  very  small  fraction  by  your 
own  admission  ? 

A.  Such  settlements  are  made  mainly  out  of  vanity. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  defend  settlements  made  out  of 
vanity.  But  you  have  to  prove  they  do  real  harm  to 
the  country,  which  a  small  number  can  hardly  do. 
These  settlements  are  under  the  limitation  of  Thellus- 
son's  Act  as  much  as  others,  and,  unless  on  very  clear 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  is  not  wise  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  or  liberties  of  individuals  ? 

A.  So  you  would  defend  the  case  of  a  millionnaire, 
say  a  railway  contractor,  buying  up  half  a  county  and 
putting  it  in  settlement. 

Q.  That  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It  has  often  struck 
me  that  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  extent  of 
land  is  limited,  the  principle  on  which  Thellusson's  Act 
is  based  might  fairly  be  extended  to  the  quantity  of  land 
that  it  should  be  lawful  to  put  in  settlement,  and  some 
limit  be  imposed.  Thellusson's  Act  imposes  a  limit  as 
to  the  length  of  time  for  which  property  may  be  settled. 
There  might  reasonably  be  a  limit  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  suppose  10,000 
or  20,uoo  acres.  It  is  one  thing  a  settlement  that  helps 
the  continuance  of  the  social  ideas  and  habits  that  have 
grown  up  amongst  us,  and  in  their  measure  go  to  make 
our  country  what  it  is,  and  quite  another  thing  a 
gigantic  monopoly  for  no  especial  good  reason. 

A.  That  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  important  modifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Besides,  are  you  not  overlooking  the  true  cause 
of  the  aggregation  of  large  quantities  of  land  in  few 
hands,  viz.,  the  enormous  wealth  acquired  directly  or 
indirectly  in  most  instances  by  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes,  which  is  in  itself  in  many  ways  an  evil 
if  there  was  only  some  way  of  stopping  it  that  would 
not  do  more  harm  than  good  ? 

A.  Enormous  wealth  is  an  enormous  social  difficulty, 
regard  it  as  you  will. 

Q.  When  there  is  great  wealth  in  a  limited  quantity 
of  land,  desirable  for  many  secondary  advantages  and 
pleasures,  so  that  an  investment  in  land  will  yield  a  less 
interest  on  the  purchase  money  than  if  the  same  sum 
was  employed  in  commercial  pursuits,  is  not  the  land 
sure  to  get  into  the  hands  oi  those  who  have  superfluous 
wealth  in  a  country  where  industry  itself  in  other  ways 
is  more  profitable  than  when  applied  to  Land  ? 

A.   I  do  not  like  to  allow  it. 

Q.  However    desirable    in    the    abstract   numerous 
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small  landowners  tilling  their  own  land  may  be,  is  not 
the  life  of  such  small  landowners,  with  rare  exceptions, 
a  very  hard  and  poor  one,  much  harder  than  those  of 
the  large  classes  living  by  labour  and  earning  from  £\ 
to  £2  per  week,  so  that  those  classes  would  be  very 
sorry  to  make  an  exchange  of  lots  ? 

A.  No  doubt  in  most  countries  small  occupiers, 
whether  as  owners  or  tenants,  have  a  very  hard  life  of 
it,  with  very  poor  returns. 

Q.  Are  not  the  habits  and  knowledge  needful  for 
profitable  cultivation  hard  of  acquirement,  and  in  truth 
the  accumulated  experience  of  generations  ? 

A.  There  is  something  in  that. 

Q.  Where  land  can  seldom  be  brought  to  pay  over 
3  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  but  the  profits  of 
a  successful  furmer  on  a  large  scale  are  often  10  per 
cent. — is  not  there  a  strong  inducement  to  the  owner  of 
a  small  estate,  if  he  is  skilful  as  a  cultivator,  to  seek  to 
employ  the  capital  in  farming,  as  a  tenant,  more  land, 
on  which  he  can  get  so  much  better  returns  ? 

A.  This  cannot  be  denied. 

Q.  The  wonderful  accumulation  of  wealth  in  our 
country,  especially  in  the  last  30  years,  must  necessarily 
produce  effects  out-balancing  any  changes  that  could 
be  made  in  the  law  of  settlement. 

It  is  probable,  from  this  cause,  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  the  enactment 
that  where  there  is  no  will,  land,  like  personalty,  shall 
be  divided  among  all  the  children,  or  next  of  kin, 
instead  of  passing  to  the  heir,  will  not  cause  greater 
division  of  the  land,  but  will  tend  to  its  concentration 
in  fewer  hands.  Land,  thus  divisible  among  several, 
will  in  most  cases  be  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  be 
divided,  because  it  will  yield  a  better  profit  when  so 
dealt  with.  It  will  generally  be  bought  by  the  most 
wealthy,  who  are  already  landowners,  or  wish  to 
become  such. 

To  a  large  extent  the  same  results  will  follow  if  set- 
tlements were  prohibited,  and  thus  more  land  was  to 
come  into  the  market  :  a  few  old  families  might  dis- 
appear sooner.  But  it  would  be  the  very  rich,  both 
old  and  new  men,  so  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers, 
who  would  usually  buy  such  estates,  and  most  surely 
in  proportion  to  their  desirableness  from  any  cause. 
Nothing  can  possibly  hinder  this  power  of  wealth. 
Some  men  of  extreme  minds  dream  of  agrarian  laws, 
limiting  the  number  of  acres  any  one  might  hold,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romans  in  old  time.  They  can  see 
plainly  enough  the  weakness  of  "  Talpa's"  views,  and 
of  those  who  think  with  him.  They  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  weakness  of  their  own. 

Facts  are  more  powerful  even  than  the  theories  of  land 
reformers  of  any  sort.  The  habits  and  thoughts  of 
a  Great  People  are  facts.  A  Mole-catcher, 


STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  shock  with  my  scepticism  any 
one  who  holds  certain  curious  doctrines  about  deep 
tillage,  and  especially  steam  cultivation  ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  my  own  experiences  as  an 
old  steam-cultivator,  and  let  me  jot  down  a  few  facts 
and  observations  in  addition.  The  more  one  travels 
and  observes  what  steam  machinery  is  accomplishing, 
and  the  more  one  reflects  on  the  results  of  its  extended 
use,  the  more  one  must  be  impressed  with  the  power 
that  was  hidden  in  the  coal  of  England  and  wood  of 
America,  till  the  invention  and  enterprise  of  the  last 
hundred  years  set  the  giant  free.  Excuse  the  grandilo- 
quence of  this  preface,  because  some  people  are  super- 
stitious about  steam,  and  their  feelings  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Let  them  be  tenderly  treated,  as  persons 
whose  reverential  disposition  is  to  be  admired.  I  do 
not  myself  think  that  pills  are  more  likely  to  be 
efficacious  because  they  are  concocted  with  the  aid  of 
steam  machinery  ;  but  as  steam-made  pills  are  adver- 
tised, I  suppose  some  weakly  persons  think  better  of 
them  on  that  account.  An  old  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  always  ran  till  he  was  75,  and  still  walks 
as  quickly  as  he  can,  to  catch  sight  of  a  pass- 
ing train,  so  interesting  is  the  "marvel  to 
him.  Another  old  friend  has  always  to  be  accom- 
panied when  he  travels  by  railway,  because  the 
wonder  of  it  all  and  the  motion  together  bring  him  into 
such  a  state  of  placid  enjoyment  that  it  needs  a  little 
coercion  to  get  him  out  at  the  right  station.  There  is 
nothing  irrational  in  such  admiration,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  so  much  absolute  superstition  in  the  views  some 
agricultural  writers  hold  on  the  subjects  of  steam-power 
and  deep  cultivation  that  you  cannot  name  anything 
which  steam  is  unable  to  effect  without  wounding  their 
susceptibilities.  Their  state  of  mind  seems  to  resemble 
that  of  very  young  children  when  they  announce  a  dis- 
tant steam-engine  in  the  solemn  words,  "  Puff !  puff  !" 

A  writer  at  p.  49  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  cor- 
recting a  previous  writer,  who  seemed  to  labour  under 
no  bias  in  favour  of  steam,  considers  that  the  latter  had 
"forgotten  that  the  constant  rainfall  and  the  deep  clay 
soil  and  subsoil  are  a  virtually  inexhaustible  storehouse, 
and  a  strong-box  full  of  fertilising  matter."  The  dis- 
putant who  thus  nailed  his  colours  to  a  rotten  mast — for 
the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  contrary  to  fact 
[The  statement  is  one  and  indivisible.  Ed.] — ran 
away  from  them  immediately,  and  showed  his  better 
information  by  pointing  out  the  rich  calcareous  clays 
in  Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  which 


are,  perhaps,  practically  inexhaustible,  and  urging  that 
there  were  other  clays  "which  are  poor  not  only 
because  they  are  intractible,  but  also  because  they  are 
bare  and  empty  of  fertilising  matter  ;"  therefore  such 
clays  must  be  enriched  with  something  stronger  than 
air  and  water.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the 
last  kind  of  clay,  and  very  little  with  the  other,  and  I 
should  therefore,  from  my  point  of  view,  deny  your 
writer's  first  statement,  and  accept  that  which  qualifies 
it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  views  of  agricultural 
writers  and  correspondents  are  sometimes  too  local, 
since  they  frequently  advocate  a  system  of  tillage  which 
none  practise,  so  far  as  one  pair  of  eyes  can  reach,  or 
one  pair  of  ears  can  hear.  In  fact  deep  cultivation  has 
been  so  extolled  as  the  right  thing,  the  scientific  system, 
the  modern  method,  that  practical  farmers  often  claim 
the  merit  of  conforming  to  the  fashion  ;  but  if  you 
carry  a  stick  with  a  sharp  point  and  thrust  it  through 
the  furrow,  you  find  they  have  reversed  the  old  saying 
about  an  inch  and  an  ell. 

In  my  travels  through  several  counties  to  prepare 
reports  for  the  two  chief  agricultural  societies,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  mischief  had 
been  done  by  literary  extravagances  and  errors  not  yet 
exploded.  Among  the  numerous  farmers  who  gave 
me  the  details  of  their  management  with  singular  can 
dour,  many  became  fidgetty  when  the  depth  of  their 
tillage  operations  came  on  the  tapis.  How  often  some 
such  conversation  as  the  following  has  passed  between 
a  first-rate  practical  farmer  and  the  reporter,  who,  he 
shrewdly  guessed,  was  not  without  prevailing  literary 
■  prejudices,  and  was  possessed  with  an  average  number 
of  delusions  : — 

/.  Let's  finish  with  the  Mangel.  I've  put  down  the 
ploughing,  and  the  20  tons  of  dung,  and  3  cwt.  of 
guano,  and  the  blood  manure,  superphosphate,  and 
salt.     Anything  else  ?     Any  subsoiling  ? 

He.   Oh,  yes  !     Tut  down  the  subsoiling. 

/.   What  shall  I  say  about  it  ? 

He.   Say  I  recommend  it. 

/.  Really  !  Well,  you  surprise  me.  I  tried  it  re- 
peatedly, and  it  never  answered,  so  I  gave  it  up. 

He.  Bless  me  !  Why,  that's  just  my  case.  Left  it 
off  years  ago,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  believed  in  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  scientific  folk. 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  friend  who  is  reclaiming 
land  in  a  remote  little  island,  and  I  found  that  the 
superstition  of  the  South  had  been  wafted  over  the 
rough  waters  of  Pentland  Firth  and  Sumburgh  Roost. 
I  went  out  note-taking  with  my  friend's  bailiff,  and 
walked  over  a  tract  of  wild  land  which  the  teams  had 
invaded,  to  the  astonishment  of  thousands  of  plovers, 
sea-gulls,  and  coast  birds.  Some  of  the  land,  laying 
round  a  great  homestead  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  was  in  a  very  nice  state.  The  operations  of 
improvement  had  been  simply  these — 1,  draining;  a, 
ploughing  in  the  thin  sod  ;  3,  Turnips.  The  first 
ploughing  on  that  stony  soil  was  a  light  one  ;  and  the 
depth  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  was  only  attained 
gradually  in  the  course  of  four  years.  I  wrote  my 
report,  and  on  reading  it  to  the  bailiff,  he  said  it  was 
correct  and  altogether  "slap  up  !"  but  on  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  my  friend,  he  expressed  himself  dis- 
pleased with  the  omission  of  the  subsoiling. 

"  Didn't  hear  of  any  subsoiling,"  I  said. 

"  No,  perhaps  not,"  said  my  friend  ;  "  but  if  I  had 
horses  enough,  or  steam,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
should  undoubtedly  subsoil  and  smash  up  that  pan  the 
first  year.  That  would  be  the  right  thing  you  know. 
Far  more  scientific  than  being  several  years  about  it." 

It  is  said  our  imaginary  wants  are  more  numerous 
than  our  actual  needs,  and  in  practical  farming  when 
we  drag  in  imaginary  rules  of  science  there  is  no  telling 
what  processes  we  might  not  attempt  if  we  only  had 
"horses  enough,  or  steam,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 
The  bailiff  was  a  shrewd  Scotchman  ;  he  had  not  that 
smattering  of  science — literally  knowledge — which  is  a 
dangerous  thing  in  farming  ;  he  was  not  constrained  by 
any  imaginary  wants  and  the  desire  of  being  "scien- 
tific ;"  he  only  wanted  Turnips.  He  got  his  Turnips, 
and  it  would  be  sasy  to  show  that  his  plan  was  really 
based  on  science,  while  his  master's  was  the  contrary. 
Some  of  us,  I  fear,  are  not  sufficiently  grateful  to  that 
so-called  "giant  of  the  north,"  frost,  and  to  the  elements 
which  so  greatly  aid  our  tillage  operations. 

If  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  which  we  are 
having  at  present,  in  the  shape  of  constant  wet,  is 
really  sent  on  earth  for  its  moral  effects,  I  think 
it  must  be  to  impress  the  minds  of  certain  parties  with 
the  lesson  that  the  bailiff's  Turnip  farming  teaches. 
A  hard  pan,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  cemented 
with  iron  and  sand,  lay  under  the  whole  of  that  tract 
at  a  depth  of  from  4  inches  to  10  inches.  The  pan  was 
sufficiently  hard,  that  if  a  bit  of  it  had  been  thrown  at 
a  goose  it  might  have  damaged  him  if  it  had  hit  him. 
It  might  have  been  broken,  together  with  a  great  many 
ploughshares,  by  mechanical  force  ;  but  the  bailiff  ob- 
served that  it  was  shivered  to  atoms  on  exposure,  and  he 
reasoned  that  drainage  would  occasion  a  passage  of 
water  with  air  through  the  soil,  in  which  there  had  not 
been  any  circulation  of  either  previously,  and  that  the 
pan  might  perhaps  be  broken  without  troubling  the 
blacksmith.  He  was  right  :  it  disappeared  in  three  or 
four  years.  Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by 
meddle-making  in  this  case  with  mechanics,  and  much 
would  have  been  lost  in  an  unkindly  soil  by  letting  I 
down  the  top  soil  and  bringing  up  poison  from  below.    I 


The  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  soil 
in  periods  of  draught  and  wet  act  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  must  occasionally  destroy  that  curious  pan 
in  the  subsoil,  formed,  they  say,  by  the  treading  of 
horses'  feet,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. I  have  heard  of  this  pan,  and  searched  for  it 
for  years,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  I  should  see  it  at  last,  but  on 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  it  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen,  it  turned  out  invariably  that  the  pan  had  troubled 
the  last  tenant,  but  had  been  destroyed  long  ago.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  never  sec  that  pan.  It  belongs  to  a 
former  generation,  like  the  pillion  on  which  farmers 
formerly  carried  their  wives  to  market.  I  have  seen 
girls  by  the  score  in  Shetland  riding  fearlessly  over  the 
scathold,  with  or  without  saddles,  and  sitting  their 
ponies  like  men,  Amazon  fashion,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  happy  couple  on  a  pillion,  or  a  foot-pan  in  the 
subsoil.  I  have,  however,  conversed  with  many  per- 
sons who  have  seen  both,  and  I  therefore  feel  bound  to 
believe  in  both  as  having  been  common  once  upon  a 
time  ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  they  are  both  getting 
as  rare  as  the  bustard  and  the  maypole,  and  rarer  than 
the  quintain,  which  I  have  once  seen,  still  preserved  on 
a  village  green  in  Kent.  In  some  cases  I  am  persuaded 
the  horse-foot  pan  people  talk  of  only  exists  in  the 
imagination — a  curious  medium  in  which  you  cannot  see 
things,  or  touch  them,  and  yet  they  stick  there  most 
persistently. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  have  yet  something  to  say  of 
the  horse-foot  pan,  and  some  further  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  tillage.   H.  Evershed. 


THE  MALT  TAX, 


fOn  Monday  last  a  deputation  from  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
the  Treasury,  in  Downing  Street,  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment their  objections  to  the  Malt-tav.  The  following  report 
has  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.] 

Mr.  Joshua  Fielden,  M.P.,  introduced  the  deputa- 
tion, and  said  that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it  were 
appointed  by  the  various  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  their  grievances  with  regard  to  the  Malt-tax. 
He  would  not  take  up  much  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
time,  but  must  point  out  the  peculiar  hardships  the  Malt- 
tax  inflicted  upon  labouring  men.  The  tax,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  a  tax  of  7  per  cent,  laid  upon  the  raw 
material,  but  the  pressure  became  greater  and  more  and 
more  unequal,  and  was  felt  more  heavily  by  the  consumer. 
While  the  tax  was  sis.  Zd.  per  quarter,  and  the  price  of 
Barley  yis.  per  quarter,  the  price  of  malt  was  not  53J.  8d., 
but  it  was  64^.  a  quarter.  The  effect  was  that  every  man 
who  brewed  his  beer  at  home  was  taxed  100  per  cent. 
The  impost  had  driven  cottage  brewing  out  of  existence 
in  many  districts,  and  men  were  driven  to  buy  beer  at 
public-houses  instead.  In  his  county  (Lancashire),  out  of 
nine  townships  he  found  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  people 
brewed  at  home,  8  per  cent,  would  brew  if  they  could 
afford  to,  6  per  cent,  obtained  their  beer  from  the  publi- 
cans, and  10  per  cent,  did  not  drink  beer.  The  women 
who  brewed  at  home  to  keep  their  husbands  from  the 
public-houses  had  to  pay  not  only  the  amount  paid  into 
the  revenue,  but  30  per  cent,  additional.  This  tax,  he 
submitted,  was  one  of  which  the  repeal  ought  to  have  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stoker  (Notts)  said  that  they  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  this  tax  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  expediency.  It 
pressed  with  great  severity  on  agriculture,  and  fettered  the 
operations  of  farmers.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land 
which  would  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Barley  was 
given  up  to  Wheat,  and  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  give 
a  great  stimulus  to  farmers  to  grow  Barley.  The  tax 
pressed  on  the  producers,  who  were  obliged  to  give  theii 
men  beer.  Their  labourers  had  been  used  to  have  beer, 
and  beer  they  would  have.  Looking  at  the  question  from 
another  point,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
morality  to  encourage  domestic  brewing,  but  nothing  but 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  do  that.  They  asked  for  its 
repeal  as  a  measure  of  justice  both  to  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

Mr.  Biddell,  of  East  Suffolk,  as  a  producer,  dwelt 
upon  the  desirability  of  repeal.  Any  farmer  who  had  100 
acres  of  Barley,  producing  say  5  qr.  to  the  acre,  was 
obliged  to  pay  £s^°  in  Malt-tax  before  the  Barley  could 
go  to  the  public.  No  other  producers  were  taxed  at  such 
a  heavy  percentage,  and  he  considered  the  Malt-tax  was 
an  unfair  one. 

Mr.  Henry  Nield  (South  Lancashire)  represented 
milk  producers,  and  stated  that  very  few  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  which  he  was  President  grew  Barley.  At  their 
meeting  on  Saturday  a  resolution,  condemning  the  Malt- 
tax  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  farmers  and  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  was  passed  unanimously.  He  was 
requested  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  which  con- 
tained a  suggestion  that  the  tax  should  be  transferred  to 
beer  as  the  manufactured  article,  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, which  he  then  had  the  honour  of  doing.  In  Lanca- 
shire there  was  a  great  outcry  about  the  price  of  meat,  but 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  meant  cheap  meat  and  cheap 
butter.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1868,  which  had 
considered  this  subject,  had  arrived  at  the  result  that  the 
Malt-tax  prevented  the  farmer  from  cultivating  his  land 
properly,  and  obliged  him  to  employ  a  larger  capital  ;  and 
if  Parliamentary  Committees  were  worth  anything,  the 
report  of  that  committee  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  Government  to  repeal  the  tax.  Malt  as  a  condiment 
for  cattle  was  invaluable,  and  they  claimed  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Everitt  (East  Suffolk)  spoke  of  the  burden 
this  tax  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  was  on  farmers.  Free  trade, 
which  allowed  foreigners  to  import  freely  into  this  country 
meat  and  corn,  and  unfortunately  to  infect  the  British 
farmers'  cattle  with  foreign  diseases  at  the  same  time, 
placed  them  in  an  unfair  position. 
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Mr.  Jasper  Moore  (Shropshire)  advocated  the  total 
repeal  of  the  tax.  When  in  1836  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee considered  the  question,  they  recommended  its 
reduction  by  half,  and  the  15th  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  recommended  the  same  thing,  but 
nothing  had  been  done.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  this  matter  into  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horton  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of 
malt  for  cattle,  but  its  price  and  the  restrictions  sur- 
rounding its  use  prevented  its  being  much  used. 

Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  having  spoken, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  said  : 
— I  am  afraid  what  I  said  two  years  ago  has  raised  hopes 
which  cannot  be  accomplished.  I  certainly  wish  to  do 
everything  in  my  power.  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and 
have  examined  the  matter  carefully  to  see  what  could  be 
done  without  sacrificing  the  revenue.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  tax  should  be  put  on  beer.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  I  could  do  that,  but  difficulties  in  collecting 
the  tax  prevented  that  from  being  carried  out.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  you  have  come  here  under  a  delusion  in 
assuming  that  there  will  be  a  large  sum  of  money  at  my 
disposal  for  the  remission  of  taxation.  This  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  the  case  to  any  extent.  The  revenue 
is  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  there  are  heavy  demands  to 
be  met.  I  think  when  the  balance  is  made  up  you  will 
find  the  surplus  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  without  putting  other  imposts  in  its  place. 
That  tax  involves  seven  millions  of  money,  and 
you  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  exact  sum  could  be 
raised  by  doubling  the  Income-tax  (cries  of  "  We  should 
prefer  it  ").  Quite  so,  but  there  are  other  people  who  would 
not.  Then  you  ask  me  to  repeal  this  tax,  but  you  suggest 
nothing  to  substitute  for  it,  and  unless  your  advocates  in 
Parliament  agree  on  some  practical  method  to  replace  it, 
I  do  not  see  what  I  can  do.  It  is  impossible  to  take  it 
off.  Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  in 
this  matter  ?  I  will  not  deny  a  good  deal  of  what  you 
have  told  me,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State  oblige  the  Government  to  tax  the  poor 
man's  beer.  My  wish  is  to  see  the  poor  man  have  his 
beer  untaxed,  and  I  believe  this  would  advance  the  cause 
of  temperance.  I  really  think  it  is  a  burden  which  is  felt 
principally  by  the  consumer,  and  I  think  they  bear  it 
almost  exclusively.  When  a  tax  is  put  upon  any  com- 
modity, the  result  is  that  the  tax  is  usually  paid  by  the 
consumer.  If  it  is  not  paid  by  the  consumer,  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  the  producer  to  produce  the  commodity. 
(Cries  of  "  We  don't  produce  it.")  One  atatime,  gentle- 
men. That  is  my  opinion.  I  believe  the  burden  falls  on 
the  men  who  drink  the  beer.  Then  you  tell  me  it  inter- 
feres with  the  rotation  of  your  crops  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  It  is  impossible  to  impose  a  tax  without  creating 
some- evil,  or  without  interfering  with  some  branch  of 
industry  ;  but  without  taxes  you  can  have  no  government, 
without  government  there  would  be  no  security,  and  with- 
out security  you  could  not  follow  your  ordinary  avocations 
with  profit.  I  venture  to  think  that  you  are  under  a 
delusion  if  you  imagine  the  removal  of  the  Malt-tax  to- 
morrowwould  improve  your  posit  ions.  Supposing  you  could 
grow  more  Barley,  your  tenancies  would  become  more 
valuable,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  higher  rents  to  the 
owners.  The  owners  would  absorb  the  extra  profits.  You 
never  will  see  this,  nor  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  always 
put  forward  to  fight  the  landlords'  battles.  As  your  profits 
ncrease  your  rent  is  raised.  You  are  really  the  victims  of 
a  grievance  which  does  not  exist ;  and  you,  who  are 
tenant-farmers,  come  to  me  to  argue  the  cause  of  the 
landlords,  thinking  it  to  be  your  own.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  it  was  years  ago,  when  the  landlords  persuaded  the 
farmers  that  the  maintenance  of  protection  was  in  their 
interest.  I  regret  to  see  the  old  spirit  still  exists,  and  that 
you  come  forward  to  fight  other  people's  battles.  You 
ihave  proposed  nothing  new  to  me  to-day,  and  I  have  told 
you  the  position  of  the  revenue  will  not  enable  me  to 
make  any  great  reduction  of  taxation  this  year.  It  would 
give  me  much  pleasure  to  reduce  this  tax,  I  cannot  do 
that  at  present.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
against  this  tax,  as,  indeed,  there  is  against  other  taxes  ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  get  rid  of  this  tax  without  taxing 
something  else,  and  that  is  not  easy  to  do.  I  am  afraid 
the  matter  must  stand  over  until  the  revenue  is  in  such  a 
position  as  to  allow  of  the  reduction,  and  then  the  claims 
of  the  consumers  of  beer  will  have  to  be  considered  in 
comparison  with  the  claims  of  other  classes  demanding 
relief.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  misled  with  an  idea  of  a 
grievance  which  exists  rather  in  the  imagination  than  in 
reality.     The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


jome   Corrcspanbtitte. 

Mares  and  Foals. — As  a  constant  reader,  and  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  information  through  your  largely 
circulated  columns,  I  apply  to  your  readers  for  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  "best  mode  of  hand-raising  foals." 
This  last  year  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
fatality  amongst  mares  and  foals — in  some  cases  the 
mother  dying  only.  It  happens  often  also  that,  to  secure 
a  chance  of  raising  young  stock,  a  person  will  attempt 
breeding  from  three  or  four  mares  when  he  wants  two 
foals,  expecting  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  may  prove 
this  a  prudent  course  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  four 
foals  he  has  an  unfit  team  for  work  through  the  best 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  such  a  season  as  this  his  land 
may  be  proportionately  slighted  or  his  mares  over- 
worked. When  draught-horses  are  such  a  price  as  at 
present,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  farmers,  or 
breeders,  to  raise  a  few  of  their  foals  (say  one-third) 
independently  (/.  e. ,  without  their  mothers  at  all,  as  I 
have  known  successfully  done), — indeed,  would  it  not 
afford  many  more  horses  yearly  to  England  if  the 
mares  that  are  worked  could  be  spared  suckling  their 
foals  (having  suitable  treatment  to  take  away  the  milk 
and  six  weeks'  rest),    which,  after  hay  time,  they  have 


to  do  upon,  in  many  cases,  hard  work — the  foal,  also, 
having  to  go  to  the  mother  often  before  her  blood  is 
sufficiently  cool  ?  There  are  some  mares  again  that  are 
said  to  be  good  enough  to  breed  a  foal,  and  perhaps 
nothing  else,  and  there  are  others  in  the  prime  of  their 
strength  that  are  probably  termed  as  too  good,  because 
they  are  so  useful.  Can  England  get  less  foals  of  the 
former  and  more  of  the  latter — less  screws  and  more 
of  the  right  sort  ?  Rustieus. 

Potato  Disease. — When  I  last  wrote  to  you  on 
this  subject  I  expressed  a  wish  that  the  little  further 
evidence  required  by  Mr.  Fish  to  complete  his  convic- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  cutting  off  the  haulm  of 
Potatos  to  stop  the  descent  of  the  disease  to  the  tubers, 
would  not  be  long  withheld  from  him.  This  wish,  I 
trust,  has  been  published  and  fulfilled  simultaneously 
in  the  same  number  of  your  journal,  for  which  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  H.  Cox,  as  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Fish 
cannot  resist  the  evidence  of  so  experienced  a  veteran 
as  he  is,  and  he  being,  moreover,  the  writer  of  an  able 
prize  essay  on  the  Potato  disease  in  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal.  Mr.  Cox  in  his  practice 
has  clearly  found  that  cutting  off  the  haulm  has  the 
effect  contended  for.  He  says,  however,  that  he 
does  not  approve  of  decapitation,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly quite  right  in  saying  that  if  the  haulm 
is  cut  off  when  the  tubers  are  very  small  and  unripe, 
these  tubers  will  be  soapy  and  ill-flavoured ;  but 
if  the  tubers  are  approaching  maturity  when  the  plants 
are  decapitated,  I  think  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  practice.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Cox 
states  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  practice,  yet  he 
still  seems  to  cherish  a  sneaking  kindness  for  it,  and 
seems  loth  to  cast  off  his  old  love,  for  he  has  followed 
it,  as  he  informs  us,  to  a  small  extent  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  every  year,  on  every  variety  that  he  has  grown. 
Mr.  Cox  has  misunderstood  me  when  he  states  that  I 
have  proposed  a  "remedy  for  the  Potato  disease  by 
cutting  off  the  haulm."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  stated 
that  I  believed  that  no  antidote  for  the  disease  had  yet 
been  discovered,  or  probably  ever  would  be.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Cox's  inquiry  as  to  what  I  mean  by  my 
statement  respecting  the  spores  of  the  fungi,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  mean'  precisely  what  he  expresses  when  he 
asks  me  if  "  I  think  that  the  spores  go  down  with  the 
rain,  and  attack  the  young  tubers  from  the  outside  of 
their  skin."  But  with  great  deference  to  Mr.  Cox's 
experience,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  "that 
the  spores  of  the  disease  exist  in  every  tuber,  and 
will  grow  and  flourish  without  being  exposed  to 
rain  or  light."  Mr.  R.  Gilbert's  experiment 
(p.  1723,  1872)  disproves  this.  He  planted,  the  first 
week  in  July,  Potatos  in  the  open  ground,  and  also 
others  in  a  range  of  13  lights  after  Melons.  They  all 
grew  well,  but  the  former  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  whereas  the  latter  produced  "  a  splen- 
did" crop  of  new  Potatos  at  Christmas,  "not  a 
spotted  leaf  to  be  seen."  Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  no 
rain  was  allowed  to  enter  the  lights,  and  not  a  drop  of 
water  was  given  to  them.  He  attributes  their  success 
to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  influences,  but  I  attri- 
bute it  entirely  to  their  having  been  kept  so  dry 
that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  could  not  vegetate, 
although,  as  air  was  admitted,  they  doubtless 
made  many  attempts.  Had  the  plants  been  kept 
wet  by  abundant  watering,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  as  much  diseased  as  the  lot  in 
the  open  ground.  This  case  confirms  what  I  stated  at 
p.  1538,  1872,  that  "  the  best  way  yet  known  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  the  disease  is  to  preserve  dryness  ;  " 
and  that  "  could  the  plants  be  protected  from  excess  of 
rain  during  the  sickly  season  by  a  convenient  covering, 
this  would  be  an  effectual  prevention  of  the  disease,  for 
under  such  circumstances  the  fungus  could  not  flourish." 
Mr.  Cox  must  bear  in  mind  that  my  object  in  writing 
the  paper  to  which  he  alludes  was  to  support  the 
theory  (which  had  been  attacked)  that  cutting  off  the 
tops  of  Potatos,  if  done  soon  enough,  would  check  the 
descent  of  the  disease  to  the  tubers,  and  that  my  object 
was  not  to  discuss  in  what  manner  and  how  far  this 
theory,  if  established,  might  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  save  the  crop.  Before  concluding,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  give  my  explanation  of  the  apparently 
anomalous  result  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  experiment  at 
Cirencester.  It  appears  that  he  caused  the  haulm 
to  be  cut  off  one  row,  leaving  the  adjoining  rows 
on  each  side  uncut.  The  uncut  rows  would  conse- 
quently throw  off  the  disease  from  themselves  to  their 
neighbour,  the  cut  row  ;  for  the  haulm  of  the  uncut 
rows,  being  beaten  or  battered  down  by  the  rain,  would 
spread  over  the  cut  row,  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
would  be  washed  down  from  the  overspreading  haulm 
to  the  tubers  of  that  row,  and  so  communicate  the 
disease.  The  wind  might  also  assist  in  spreading  the 
spores.  A.  Thompson,  the  Cross,  Whitehaven. 

Gas  for  Farm  Buildings,  &c. — I  beg  to  give 
"  Inquirer  "  the  benefit  of  my  experience  under  similar 
circumstances  to  his  own.  I  put  up  an  apparatus  some 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  /200.  There  are  two  retorts 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  a  gasometer  holding  about 
1000  ft.  of  gas.  I  supply  a  mansion-house,  farmhouse, 
stabling,  laundry,  and  cottages,  say  20  to  25  lights. 
The  consumption  at  this  season  being  nearly  500  ft.  per 
night,  or  one  charge  of  a  retort,  taking  about  5  cwt. 
per  day  where  Welsh  coal  is  used.  This  now  costs 
Is.  6d.  and  half  a  man's  time,  is.  6d.,  and  Is.  per  night 


for  interest  on  capital  and  repairs,  will  make  the 
nightly  expenses  II;.,  equal  to  22*.  per  1000  ft., 
about  four  times  what  it  would  be  made  for  on  a  large 
scale.  However,  considering  the  convenience,  the 
safety,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  economical. 
J.  B.  M. 

A  Suggestion.— I  suggest  that  if  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  were,  instead  of  giving  a  £\oa  prize 
for  the  best  animal  in  all  the  bovine  classes,  to  give 
smaller  sums  for  the  best  animal  in  each  class,  ox,  steer, 
cow,  or  heifer,  it  would  afford  more  satisfaction  than 
the  present  arrangement.  IV.  F.  Radclyffe.  [The 
prizes  now  offered  correspond  to  the  suggestion  here 
made.  Each  class  has  a  number  of  prizes  offered,  ^25, 
^'5i  .£1°.  f°r  'he  three  best  animals  exhibited  in  it.] 

Green  Yew  Poisonous. — In  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent, "  Cheltonia,"  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
twice  had  a  cow  poisoned  by  green  Yew,  and  in  each 
case,  after  the  administration  of  nearly  a  tumblerful  of 
brandy,  the  animal  recovered.  H.  K. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Berlin  :  Bavarian  Breeds  and  Markets. — (A 
Sequel.) — If  again  I  come  to  proffer  some  remarks 
upon  the  Allgaen,  Montafune,  and  Swiss  breeds,  I  do 
so  because  I  find  it  necessary  to  prevent  any  miscon- 
ceptions, chiefly,  as  in  the  parts  I  mentioned  in  my 
previous  letter  upon  this  theme,  some  other  breeds  are 
to  be  met  with,  alien  or  inferior  to  the  above.  If  any 
farmer  should  think  of  trying  these  breeds  and  spend 
some  money  in  procuring  them,  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
find  superfluous  the  following  remarks,  which  I  beg  to 
incorporate  with  my  first  communication  upon  the 
subject  (p.  817,  1S72).  I  note  the  following  tribes  to 
beware  of : — 

1.  In  the  realms  of  the  Allgaen,  and  confined  to  the 
forest  of  Bregenz  and  the  valleys  of  Stanfen,  a  breed 
excellent  at  the  pail,  but  also  exceedingly  hungry 
before  the  crib,  is  to  be  found,  broad  and  well  in-cast, 
lighter,  however,  than  the  pure  race,  and  greyish- 
brown  or  yellowish-brown  in  colour,  essentially  dete- 
riorated and  different  from  the  beautiful  type  of  the 
breed  proper.     They  call  this  the  "  Waslder  Vieh." 

2.  In  the  valley  of  the  Leek  the  "Lechthaler" 
tribe,  small  and  insignificant,  hardly  reaching  4  or 
5  cwt.  These  beasts  are  largely  taken  to  by  small 
farmers,  as  they  are  easily  fed  and  kept  up,  yielding  at 
the  same  time  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  milk. 
They  are  well  cast,  and  of  a  light  yellow  or  greyish 
colour. 

3.  The  Nesselwanger  Vieh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Wertach,  a  tributary  to  the  Lech,  north  of  Im- 
menstadt,  one  of  the  chief  market  places.  These 
beasts  most  of  all  resemble  the  pure-bred  in  their 
peculiar  colour,  even  as  to  the  bands  along  the  spine, 
but  they  are  neither  as  heavy  nor  as  well-proportioned . 
They  stand  badly,  are  narrow  in  the  shoulders,  and 
though  also  easily  fed,  and  yielding  a  good  milk,  they 
have  no  fattening  parts  ;  they  are  best  known  by  their 
hind  legs  being  planted  cross-like. 

4.  The  Dietmannsrieder  Vieh  lives  on  the  middle 
Iller,  and  is  much  like  the  Nesselwang  in  parts,  but 
uniformly  dark  in  colour. 

These  four  tribes  will  not  in  themselves  be  easily 
passed  off  for  the  pure  breed,  but  the  thing  is,  that  they 
have  been  crossed  and  re-crossed  so  often  that  you 
must  be  a  good  hand  at  the  trade  to  distinguish  the 
inferior  beasts  from  the  pure  breed — not  because  you 
would  be  imposed  upon,  as,  indeed,  in  most  cases  the 
owner  will  himself  be  hardly  aware  of  the  value  you 
may  give  to  the  pure  blood,  the  price  being  but  little 
different,  but  because  the  people  here  do  not  as  yet 
seem  to  lay  any  stress  upon  breeding,  and  certainly  do 
not  know  much  about  pedigrees,  though  they  are  a 
sturdy  and  regularly  conservative  set,  and  would  not 
sell  an  acre  of  land  even  if  they  could,  every  estate 
being  entailed  by  old  customs. 

The  pure  Allgaen  breed  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
valleys  of  Ober-AUgau,  along  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Iller  around  Oberstdorf,  Immenstadt,  and 
also  around  Stanfen,  Weiler,  and  Fucsen.  They  are 
surprisingly  beautiful  beasts  throughout,  in  a  manner 
parallel  to  the  way  in  which  women  are  beautiful  in 
some  parts— Schleswig-Holstein,  for  instance ;  so 
surprisingly  and  uniformly,  that  any  deviation  from  the 
type  is  equal  to  ugliness  and  deterioration.  The  head 
is  carried  proudly,  and,  nevertheless,  easily  ;  it  is  short 
and  broad,  the  eyes  are  large  and  brilliant,  such  as 
Juno  may  have  had,  according  to  Homer ;  the 
ears  are  large,  and  the  horns  are  small,  gracefully 
curved,  and  black  at  the  top  ;  the  neck  is  short  and 
strong,  the  back  long  and  straight  ;  hips  arc  round  and 
broad,  the  body  deep,  feet  fine  and  nimble,  but  planted 
firmly  and  perpendicular  ;  their  movement  is  agility 
and  grace  itself ;  the  tail  is  slender,  and  rather  highly 
attached  ;  the  dug  large  and  square,  with  a  mirror 
both  broad  and  long.  The  colour  of  the  pure  race  is 
uniform  all  over  the  body  (varying  from  a  dark  brown 
to  a  whitish  yellow  and  light  grey,  yellow  and  grey 
being  the  most  cherished),  except  a  light  stieak  down 
the  back,  and  descending  down  to  the  dug,  and  a  cor- 
responding share  around  the  muzzle,  the  eyes,  and 
inside  the  ears,  mostly  also  down  the  inside  of  the  legs. 
The  muzzle  itself  is  never  light  reddish  or  flesh- 
coloured,  but  of  an  adder-blackness  ;  streaks  down  the 
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side,  as  with  Paul  Potter's  celebrated  bull,  and  pie- 
baldness  never  occur.  With  so  many  peculiarities, 
and  with  such  an  exceptional  harmony  of  parts,  the 
practised  and  attentive  eye  will  not  fail  to  find  out  the 
pure  beasts  from  the  great  number  of  those  deteriorated 
by  crossings  with  the  four  tribes  enumerated  above. 

The  Montafune  breed  in  Voralberg  is  so  nearly 
related  to  the  Allgaen,  that  an  essential  distinction  can 
hardly  be  kept  up  between  them,  the  only  one  being 
the  somewhat  larger  size  of  the  Montafune,  and  a 
respectively  greater  weight  ;  the  colour,  on  the  whole, 
too,  maybe  more  inclined  to  be  dark.  Cross-breeding, 
which  is  largely  going  on  between  the  two,  can  be  of 
no  harm  to  either,  as  both  are  equally  excellent  in 
feeding  and  milking  properties.  The  cows  are  even 
without  damage  to  their  fattening,  moderately  used  in 
the  plough  by  some  of  the  farmers.  Their  flesh  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  very  best  on  the  market. 

They  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  great  estates 
in  the  North,  and  have  there  proved  to  keep  constant 
to  their  parts  through  any  number  of  generations,  and 
easily  to  adapt  themselves  to  stable  feeding  and  to  any 
sort  of  food  offered.  Such,  at  least,  I  am  told  to  be 
the  case  by  Mr.  Behnert,  in  Berlin  (61,  Alexander 
Strasse),  who  does  some  trade  with  these  breeds.  I 
myself  know  them  to  have  thrived  capitally  indoors 
upon  Beet,  hay,  and  oilcake,  Esparsette,  and  Lucerne, 
with  now  and  then  a  spree  upon  the  hills,  when  they 
would  prove  quite  a  sport  to  look  at,  both  comfortable 
and  easy.  They  are  said  also  to  thrive  on  the  dregs  of 
distilleries,  but  I  myself  would  think  them  to  be  too 
good  for  such  food. 

The  weight  of  these  breeds  comes  up  to  7  to  12  cwt. 
the  cow,  and  12  to  16  cwt.  the  oxen. 

The  cow  yields  per  annum  2200  to  3200  litres 
of  milk  up  to  the  sixteenth  year.  Baron  Giese,  at 
Konigsgut,  near  Immenstadt,  put  his  cows  down  to 
3600  litres  each,  and  M.  Bausch,  lieutenant-colonel,  at 
Kempten,  at  3200  litres.  At  Weihen-Stephan,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  the  cross  breed  of  Allgaen  and 
Montafune  kept  there  yielded,  per  cow  of  9J  cwt.,  2458 
and  2769  litres  in  1S70  and  1S71  respectively,  and, 
somewhat  different  from  the  statement  I  made  in  my 
last  letter,  ioton  litres  of  milk  are  reckoned  to  yield 
1  lb.  of  butter  (1.2  lb.  English)  in  summer,  when  the 
beasts  are  out  on  the  pastures  ;  whilst  during  winter, 
when  they  are  kept  at  home,  12  to  15  litres  are  neces- 
sary. This  butter  is  made  from  sweet  cream  mostly, 
though  the  cream  taken  from  the  curd  is  rich,  then 
only  9  to  10,  and  10  to  13  litres  of  milk  being  necessary 
for  the  pound  of  butter. 

If  fat  cheese  is  to  be  made,  20  litres  of  milk  are  used 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

Prices  this  year,  as  everywhere  else,  have  been 
rather  high  ones.  Pregnant  cows  at  Immenstadt  have 
brought  120  to  160  dollars.  Young  bulls  were  worth 
100  to  140  dollars,  and  calves  seven  or  nine  months 
old  sold  for  40  to  60  dollars  ;  these  prices  I  deem, 
however,  to  be  rather  above  the  average. 

The  transport  per  rail  from  Immenstadt,  vi&  Hof, 
Leipzig,  to  Berlin  amounts  in  all  to  22  to  24  dollars 
per  head  of  large  cattle,  and  11  to  12  per  calf.  The 
price  to  Hamburgh  --id  Wittenberge  will  be  a  little 
higher,  perhaps  amounting  to  28  to  30  dollars  per  cow, 
which  is  about  £4  and  £4  10s. 

The  plague  has  not  been  known  to  enter  these  parts 
even  in  times  when  it  raged  throughout  Switzerland. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  facts  about  the  Swiss 
breed,  nearly  related  to  the  Allgaen  and  Montafune. 

The  Swiss  beast  is  found  purest  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  in  the  Galsterland,  and  St.  Gallen,  Schwyz  and 
Lucerne.  As  the  Montafune  are,  in  respeet  to  size, 
the  comparative  to  the  Allgaen,  the  Swiss  may  be 
called  the  superlative,  being  larger  and  heavier  still. 
The  full-grown  cow  has  a  weight  of  II  to  15  cwt. 

A  cow  of  this  calibre  yields  2600  to  3600  litres  of 
milk,  12  and  16  of  which  yield  I  lb.  of  butter;  4  litres 
of  milk  yield  1  lb.  of  fat  cheese  ;  6  to  7  litres,  skimmed 
after  standing  for  24  hours,  1  lb.  of  half-fat  cheese. 

The  price  for  the  cow  is  10  dollars  higher  than  with 
the  other  breeds.    O.  Beta,  Oct.  4,  1872. 
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GUILDFORD. 

T7ie  Custom  of  Surrey. — At  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Surrey  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Guild- 
ford, to  consider  the  question  of  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  in  connection  with  Surrey 
valuations,  Mr.  W.  Street,  Sutton,  read  a  paper,  en- 
titled "  Observations  on  the  Existing  Custom  of  Making 
Farm  Valuations  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  with  Remarks 
upon  Compensation  for  Improvements,"  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : — 

The  present  custom  calls  upon  the  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  the  ongoing  tenant,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
considerable  amount  for  labour  alleged  to  have  been 
employed  on  the  land,  and  a  valuer  is  called  in  to 
ascertain  what  that  amount  shall  be.  One  very  singular 
feature  in  this  custom  is,  that  although  the  only  legal 
relationship  which  the  offgoing  tenant  has,  is  solely  that 
which  exists  between  himself  and  his  landlord  ;  and 
although  it  is  the  privilege  ofthe  landlord  to  see  that  the 
obligations,  which  by  lease  oragreement  have  been  entered 
into  between  himself  and  the  offgoing  tenant,  have  been 
fully  performed,  yet  the  landlord  rarely  ever  takes  any 
steps  for  this  purpose  ;  nor  does  he,  in  fact,  appear  in 


the  matter ;  the  liabilities  under  the  lease  or  agreement 
which  he  alone  can  legally  enforce,  are  usually  set  at 
naught,  and  the  lease  or  agreement  itself  is,  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  wholly,  ignored.  Another  feature  in  this 
custom — and  one  whichprettyclearlymanifests  its  irregu- 
larity, its  illegality,  and  its  injustice — is,  that  although  no 
legal  relationship  whatever  exists  between  the  offgoing 
and  the  incoming  tenant,  yet  this  system  has  originated 
and  upholds  the  practice  of  calling  upon  the  incoming 
tenant  not  only  to  take  the  land  in  such  condition  as  it 
may  then  happen  to  be,  without  any  regard  as  to  its 
then  state  of  cultivation,  or  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  offgoing  tenant  has  fulfilled  his  obligations  to 
his  landlord,  but  of  also  requiring  him  to  pay  to  the 
offgoing  tenant  for  labour  stated  to  have  been  employed 
by  him  on  the  land,  an  amount  which  is  generally  in- 
creased in  about  an  equal  ratio  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  land  arising  from  its  recent  bad  man- 
agement. I  venture  to  think  that  no  court  of  law 
would  uphold  or  countenance  this  custom  ;  and  that 
were  it  to  become  the  subject  of  investigation,  no  court 
would  recognise  any  such  practice,  or  do  more  than 
enforce  such  obligations  as  legally  exist  between  the 
landlord  and  the  offgoing  tenant. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  practical  effect  of  this 
custom  :  it  may  be  stated  that  numerous  instances  can 
be  adduced  where  losses  have  been  experienced  under 
its  operation  so  considerable  in  amount  as  to  lead  to 
serious  embarrassment,  and  in  some  cases  to  complete 
ruin. 

With  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question  as 
it  relates  to  the  ongoing  tenant,  lam  fully  sensible  ofthe 
fact  that  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
into  occupation,  and  from  the  absence  of  adequate 
security  to  continue  an  outlay  on  the  farm  to  the  termi- 
nation of  his  lease  or  other  agreement,  the  offgoing 
tenant  is,  under  the  existing  custom,  placed  in  an  un- 
favourable position.  If  he  follows  the  example  of  many 
farmers  in  this  locality,  and  adopts  a  course  of  cultiva- 
tion known  as  "  high  farming,"  no  other  alternative 
seems  open  to  him  when  circumstances  arise  to  necessi- 
tate his  leaving,  than  that  of  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  tenancy  reducing  the  manual  labour 
and  horse-power  on  his  farm  to  as  low  a  point  as  prac- 
ticable, and  to  abandon  his  previous  course  of  keeping 
a  large  stock,  and  growing  a  supply  of  food  for  home 
consumption,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  maintain  a  high 
system  of  feeding.  In  adopting  the  process  of  exhaust- 
ing the  land  to  which  he  feels  himself  now  driven, 
he  doubtless  disregards  his  obligations  to  his  land- 
lord under  his  lease ;  but,  if  this  is  not  legally 
defensible  it  is  at  all  events  very  obviously  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
farm  it  was  in  the  same  condition,  or  probably 
much  worse  than  that  in  which  he  now  proposes  to 
leave  it,  and  that  he  was  allowed  no  compensation  by 
his  landlord  for  the  state  in  which  it  was  given  up  to 
him — but  that  having,  on  the  contrary,  paid  to  the  pre- 
ceding tenant  a  considerable  sum  for  the  possession  of 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  farm,  he  considers  him- 
self justified  in  preparing  to  adopt  the  same  course 
towards  his  successor  ;  and  thus  an  evil,  which  origin- 
ated in  the  violation  and  disregard  of  all  obligations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  perpetuated  and  main- 
tained, to  the  great  disadvantage  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  also  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  is  not  a  less  important  con- 
sideration. 

The  highly  objectionable  character  of  this  custom  has 
received  a  strong  confirmation,  in  a  conversation  be- 
tween myself  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  intelligent 
farmers  in  the  country.  He  stated  that  whilst  fully 
concurring  with  me  in  a  condemnation  of  the  system, 
he  felt  that  if  he  were  leaving  his  farm  he  should  be 
constrained,  by  the  force  of  necessity  which  the  custom 
had  imposed  upon  him,  to  sell  off  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  tenancy  several  of  his  horses,  and 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  as  many  labourers  as 
possible,  and  to  make  up  his  valuation  and  his  claim 
upon  the  incoming  tenant  in  the  highly  objectionable 
way  now  usually  adopted. 

In  considering  the  question  in  the  third  place,  as  it 
relates  to  and  affects  the  landlord,  I  cannot,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  evils  of  the  custom  now  under  considera- 
tion, refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that  it  had  its 
origin,  and  has  maintained  its  continuance,  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  landlords  have  in  this  manner  stood  too 
much  aloof  from  taking  any  action  towards  a  correction 
of  the  system  thus  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands  ;  and  that  in  declining  to  redress  a  wrong  done  by 
the  offgoing  tenant,  they  have  practically  permitted  the 
effects  of  this  wrong  to  fall  upon  the  purses  of  the 
incoming  tenants.  A  custom  so  erroneous  having  been 
once  established,  receives  its  sanction  and  maintains 
its  permanence  in  the  kind  of  valuation  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  and  which  I  trust  will  soon  receive 
their  final  condemnation.  My  conviction,  however,  is 
that  landlords  must  themselves  be  the  originators  of  the 
change  :  the  power  of  effecting  it  legally  rests  with  them, 
but  in  seeking  to  accomplish  it  the  equitable  interests 
of  those  who,  as  existing  tenants,  are  sufferers  from  a 
perpetuated  system  of  wrong,  must,  I  venture  to  say,  be 
fully  borne  in  mind,  and  adequately  redressed.  The  true 
relationship  which  ought  to  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant  has  of  late  been  made  a  matter  of  serious  consider- 
ation by  several  local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  has  also  recently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Central  Chamber.     It  might  be  travelling 


out  of  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  plan  suggested  on  the  one  hand  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  landlord,  and  on  the  other  for  affording 
adequate  encouragement  and  security  to  the  tenant.  I 
may  probably  be  found  to  differ  from  some  of  these 
plans  ;  without  doubt  they  deserve  grave  consideration 
from  all  parties  concerned,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
has  been  specially  referred  to,  in  the  circular  issued  to 
the  members  of  this  association,  as  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration at  the  present  meeting,  I  can  but  state  my 
own  view  thereon.  When  we  speak  of  the  value  of 
unexhausted  improvements,  the  nature  of  these  im- 
provements should  be  defined.  It  may,  for  instance, 
be  stated  that  the  erection  of  buildings  is  properly 
and  should  be  peculiarly  a  landlord's  matter.  Draining 
is  usually  done  by  the  landlord,  upon  payment  of 
interest  on  the  outlay,  or  by  allowance  to  the  tenants 
of  materials,  or  of  a  fixed  sum  to  be  allowed  out  of 
the  rent.  Instances  again  occur  in  which  farms  are  let 
upon  such  condition,  and  for  such  a  term  as  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  make  the  requisite  improvements  himself, 
without  any  equitable  right  or  claim  for  compensation 
from  the  landlord  upon  his  leaving  ;  but  where  no 
such  consideration  is  provided  for,  and  the  tenant  is 
found  to  require,  and  at  his  own  cost  does  make  such 
improvements  as  may  fairly  be  considered  permanent, 
he  would  unquestionably  be  entitled  to  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  them.  With  regard  to  that  class  of  improve- 
ments which  is  said  to  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
land,  and  which  has  been  so  much  referred  to  of  late 
by  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  otherwise,  the 
question  of  unexhausted  manure  and  high  tillages  has 
been  so  mixed  up  with  it  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
define  its  nature.  I  desire  to  treat  them  as  entirely 
separate  questions,  and  I  consider  that  the  only  way 
that  the  rental  value  of  land  should  be  considered  to 
be  increased,  would  be  by  providing  sufficient  accom- 
modation of  a  good  class  of  buildings,  security  of 
tenure,  freedom  of  contract  in  the  management  of  land, 
under  well-defined  conditions  ;  the  getting  rid  of  all 
useless  hedgerow  timber,  and  useless  hedges  and  rows, 
and  proper  draining  where  necessary.  We  know  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many  agriculturists,  that  a  system  of 
high  farming  kept  up  to  the  close  of  the  lease  or 
agreement  also  adds  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  ; 
with  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree.  Although  I  so 
strongly  advocate  the  principle  of  high  farming,  and 
maintain  that,  when  faithfully  performed,  some  such 
allowance  should  be  made  as  I  purpose  suggesting, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  that  this  principle  of  itself, 
however  fully  carried  out,  does  add  to  its  letting  value. 
It  is  a  question  of  judicious  investment  of  capital, 
which,  if  withdrawn,  the  land  would — as  we  know 
from  experience — soon  return  to  its  normal  condition. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  conclusive  that  the  investment 
of  from^i2  to  £\$  per  acre  shall,  however  well  it  is 
used,  produce  a  move  favourable  result  as  to  the  average 
nett  profit  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  would  do 
under  equally  good  management,  but  by  more  econo- 
mical rules.  It  has,  however,  by  its  extra  expenditure, 
the  great  advantage  of  producing  more  sustenance  for 
the  community.  Assuming,  then,  that  for  purely 
agricultural  purposes  the  land  is  let  at  its  fair  value,  it 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  sound  policy  to  raise  the 
rent  in  consequence  of  its  being  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  at  the  expense  of  the  occupier. 
The  question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  simple  one,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  artificial  food. 
There  is  probably  no  county  in  which  so  much  arti- 
ficial food  is  used  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  as  in 
Surrey,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  of 
itself  sufficiently  good  to  produce  the  quality 
of  food  necessary  for  fattening  purposes  without  this 
additional  aid  ;  nor  could  the  principle  of  high  cultiva- 
tion be  carried  out  in  this  county  unless  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system.  A  necessity  therefore  exists 
for  the  case  being  met  as  liberally  as  possible,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  offgoing  tenant  should  be 
allowed  for  his  expenditure  in  cake  consumed  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  tenancy  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent,  during  the  first  year,  and  of  20  per  cent,  during 
the  second  year — such  allowance  to  be  calculated  on 
the  sum  expended ;  and  such  expenditure  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  £2  per  acre  of  the  arable  land,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  allowed  for  corn  used  during  the  same 
year,  solely  for  feeding  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  during  the  first  year,  of  15  per  cent,  during  the 
second  period, — these  allowances  to  be  made  under  well 
defined  regulations  as  to  proof  of  consumption.  The 
direct  application  of  artificial  manures  should  be  a 
matter  for  personal  agreement  only,  and  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  Turnip  or  Wheat  seasons  the  valuers 
should  not  be  required  to  accept  any  evidence  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  performed,  but  to  be  guided  by  the 
condition  of  the  land  at  the  time  ;  taking  into  their 
consideration  such  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  also  the  general  condition  of  the  farm. 
I  believe  some  such  arrangement  would  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case  under  our  consideration. 

I  will  now  invite  a  consideration  of  the  question,  as 
it  affects  the  community  at  large.  In  doing  so  I  will 
assume  that  in  this  county  there  are  from  3000  to  4000 
acres,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  coming  annually 
under  the  operation  of  the  custom  to  which  I  have  fre- 
quently adverted  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  exhaust- 
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ing  system  of  management  which  that  system  has  per- 
petuated, the  productive  power  of  the  soil  has,  in  this 
county  alone,  diminished  to  the  extent  which,  in  money 
value,  would  represent  from  £  5000  to  /"6000  per  annum. 
Whether  my  assumption  as  to  the  loss  thus  sustained  is 
an  approach  to  accuracy  or  not  the  force  of  the  argument 
is  not  diminished,  for  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  a  very 
considerable  loss  is  by  these  means  sustained.  Having 
thus  considered  the  merits  of  the  present  custom  of 
making  farm  valuations,  as  it  bears  relatively  upon 
offgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  and  upon  landlords  and 
the  public  generally,  I  will  venture  upon  a  few  con* 
eluding  remarks.  I  trust  it  may  be  assumed  that  this 
custom  is  that  which  prevails  in  this  county,  and  that 
under  it  valuations  are  made,  as  between  offgoing  and 
incoming  tenants,  on  the  basis  and  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  My  own  knowledge  and  observation  of  the 
facts  lead  me  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  the  following 
consideration:  —  Is  it  not  a  direct  tendency  of  the 
custom  that  it  so  acts  upon  the  off-going  tenant  as  to 
offer  to  him  a  premium  upon  bad  management  at  the 
close  of  his  tenancy,  in  direct  violation  and  disregard  of 
his  contract  with  his  landlord  ?  If  so,  is  not  the  in- 
coming tenant  thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  discouragement  at  least,  if  not  of 
embarrassment,  by  having,  in  compliance  with  the 
award  of  the  valuer,  to  pay  his  predecessor  a  sum  for 
alleged  labour  and  cultivation,  which,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages which  he  receives  ;  and  are  not  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  in  seeing  that  the  land  of  which  he  is  the 
owner  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  partaking  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  productive  power,  thus  to  a  large 
extent  compromised?  If  these  questions  are  replied  to 
in  the  affirmative,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  case  is 
made  out  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Chamber. 
I  desire  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  true  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  are  identical,  and  that  the 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  them  should 
provide  for  liberality,  encouragement,  and  security  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  employment  of  the  best  means 
of  cultivation  on  the  other.  This  relationship,  the 
existing  custom  practically  to  a  large  extent  neutral- 
ises ;  and  I  trust  that  a  proper  basis  of  agreement  may 
be  decided  upon,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  special 
soils  and  special  circumstances,  without,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Legislature.  The  community  have  a  right  to  expect  at 
our  hands  that  means  be  adopted  which  shall  provide 
from  the  soil  of  our  common  country  that  amount  of 
animal  and  vegetable  sustenance  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  We  are  not  justified  in  treating  the  soil  in 
any  manner  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the 
supplies  for  any  purposes  or  by  any  means  ;  but  so  far 
as  circumstances  and  our  ability  will  permit,  it  is  our  duty 
to  increase  and  maintain  its  productive  power  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  apart  from  this  system  of  "  farming 
out " — a  term  so  well  understood  here — the  county  of 
Surrey  will  yield  to  no  other  in  its  general  system  of 
management ;  and  we  ought  no  longer  to  permit  the 
existence  of  a  custom  which  in  its  operation  directly 
retards  this  desired  result,  and  is  productive  of  injury 
and  injustice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Baker  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — "That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  of  Agriculture  the  present 
system  on  which  Surrey  valuations  are  made  is  injurious 
to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public  generally, 
inasmuch  as  it  restricts  the  production  of  food." 

Mr.  Isaac  Ellis  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERTCLUTTON.ofHartswood.saidtheresolutions 
which  had  been  moved  did  not  appear  to  him  to  embody 
what  was  required  in  considering  the  subject  of  unex- 
hausted improvements.  He  must  ask,  as  he  did  ten  years 
ago,  what  are  unexhausted  improvements?  Under  what 
plea  are  half-dressings  and  fallows  ever  paid  for  in  this 
county  ?  There  should  be  but  one  plea,  and  that  is  that 
they  are  unexhausted  improvements.  The  object  for  pay- 
ing for  half-dressings  and  fallows  must  be  this — that  the 
incoming  tenant  should  find  that  the  farm  is  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation  when  he  enters  it,  and  for  that  he  was 
to  pay.  Are  not  those  the  only  unexhausted  improve- 
ments ?  But  what  do  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  un- 
exhausted improvements  at  the  present  day?  It  appeared 
to  him  that  this  question  stares  us  in  the  face  at  every  stage 
of  the  inquiry.  He  saw  from  the  reports  of  the  meeting 
the  other  day  in  London  that  some  gentlemen  asked  what 
unexhausted  improvements  are?  and  he  certainly  thought 
it  a  most  rational  question.  For  his  life  he  could  not  tell 
what  unexhausted  improvements  do  mean.  If  by  that  term 
is  meant  the  Surrey  custom,  it  seemed  to  him  so  abo- 
minable that  to  force  it  on  the  country  under  that  name 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  ;  and 
therefore  he  believed  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  county 
of  Surrey  to  show  the  whole  country  what  the  system  of 
allowing  for  fallows  and  half-dressings,  called  unexhausted 
improvements,  really  leads  to,  for  if  it  should  become  the 
law  of  the  land  nothing  will  be  more  mischievous.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  define  the  means  by  which  unex- 
hausted improvements  can  be  estimated.  The  means  taken 
in  Surrey  are  on  the  face  of  them  fair  ;  they  are  estimated 
by  the  valuers,  who  upon  disputed  points  refer  to  an 
umpire  previously  chosen  for  that  purpose.  This  plan 
appears  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  parties  concerned,  but  in 
practice  nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  and  he  could  give 
instances  in  proof  of  this.  Only  a  few  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased a  large  farm,  which  no  doubt  was  well  known  to 
many  gentlemen  present.  It  was  a  farm  of  700  acres, 
and  when  he  first  purchased  it  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  named  Hetty.  Directly  he  went  over  the  land 


he  could  see  that  the  tenant  had  not  capital  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  farm,  and  he  said  to  him,  "If  an  adverse 
year  comes,  you  will  be  ruined.  I  should  advise  you  to 
relinquish  the  tenancy."  However,  he  would  not  give  it 
up  then,  but  in  two  years  was  obliged  to  do  so,  because 
the  land  was  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  and  tho- 
roughly out  of  condition.  The  rent  was  ^450,  and  in 
order  to  let  it  he  (Mr.  Clatton)  had  to  buy  up  the  half- 
fallows  and  half-dressings.  Two  valuers  and  an  um- 
pire were  employed — the  latter  was  an  old  and  esteemed 
friend  of  his  own,  Mr.  George  Smallpiece — and  the  valua- 
tion for  these  half-dressings  and  fallow  came  to  no  less 
than  ^690,  although  the  farm  had  been  thoroughly 
exhausted.  And  not  only  had  that  amount  to  be  paid, 
but  a  considerable  expenditure  was  also  incurred  in 
bringing  the  land  into  fair  working  condition.  Now, 
however,  it  is  in  the  occupation  of  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent tenant,  who  took  it  at  a  rental  of  ^450,  and  has  held 
it  several  years.  The  landlord  executed  many  improve- 
ments, and  the  tenant  also  improved  it  himself ;  and  when 
the  lease  was  half  gone,  he  applied  that  it  should  be 
renewed  at  an  increased  rent.  He  now  pays  ^820 — not,  be 
it  observed,  on  the  proposition  of  the  landlord,  but  on  a 
proposition  made  by  himself.  The  learned  gentleman,  in 
further  illustration  of  his  argument,  gave  the  testimony  of 
the  tenant  of  Addington  Lodge,  as  narrated  by  him  to  the 
Croydon  Farmers'  Club.  When  he  first  went  to  the  farm 
in  '46  he  found  the  land  quite  exhausted  from  neglect  and 
low  farming  and  want  of  manure — so  much  so,  that  it  was 
not  capable  of  growing  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  the 
outgoing  tenant  left  several  acres  of  Barley  unreaped. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  he  could  get  anything  like  a 
crop.  Notwithstanding  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
farm,  he  had  to  pay  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
manure,  but  could  never  see  where  it  was  put.  That  was 
his  experience  of  Surrey  valuations,  but  he  (Mr.  Clutton) 
had  another  instance  nearer  home.  He  would  give  them 
a  few  particulars  as  to  the  valuations  made  when 
the  father  of  Mr.  Mark  King  —  who  he  was 
glad  to  see  present  —  took  his  farm.  He  (Mr. 
Clutton)  did  not  think  anything  so  atrocious  could 
happen  now-a-days  ;  he  merely  mentioned  it  to  show 
what  unexhausted  improvements  might  get  to  unless  they 
were  carefully  watched.  (The  learned  gentleman  read 
from  an  old  valuation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
then  incoming  tenant,  Mr.  King,  had  to  pay  for — on  a 
piece  of  10  acres  ley — 16  times  ploughing,  iS  times 
harrowing,  besides  rolling  and  other  operations  ;  and 
another  piece  five  times  ploughing,  20  times  harrowing, 
and  other  work).  (A  Voice :  Did  you  allow  lhat,  Mr. 
Clutton?)  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  I  simply  state 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Hewitt  :  Did  the  valuers  allow  it  ? 

Mr.  Clutton  :  Undoubtedly  they  did.  Here  are  their 
names— they  were  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  and  Mr.  La  Coste. 

Mr.  Hewitt  :  What  is  the  date  of  that  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Clutton  :  1814.  This,  you  see,  is  what  the  system 
of  Surrey  valuations  has  led  to,  and  this  is  what  unex- 
hausted improvements  will  lead  to  unless  carefully  watched. 
In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clutton  observed  that  the 
present  system  is  most  pernicious,  because  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  induced  to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary,  and 
the  valuers  do  not  tell  him  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  not 
be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  said  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  remarks  of  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Clutton,  were 
severe,  and  in  some  degree  unmerited.  To  do  justice  to 
all  parties  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  dis- 
cussing the  evils  or  benefits  resulting  from  the  present 
system  of  valuation,  that  the  valuers  and  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  valuations — notwithstanding  that  they  may 
be  amenable  in  some  instances  to  the  charges  which  his 
friend  had  brought  against  them — are  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  present  system  ;  that  system  is  pre- 
sented in  leases  and  agreements,  and  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ence goes — and  many  would  agree  with  him— he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  valuers  (which  Mr.  Clutton 
seemed  disposed  to  doubt)  take  great  pains  and  devote 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  seeing  that  incoming  tenants  are 
not  charged  for  work  that  has  not  been  completely  and 
properly  performed.  He  believed  Mr.  Street,  to  whom 
they  were  greatly  indebted,  had  in  his  paper  suggested 
that  fallows  should  not  exist,  and  that  the  land  if  it  was 
in  cultivation  ought  to  be  paid  for  only  as  ploughing. 
Now  he  knew  that  in  many  leases  it  was  laid  down 
that  a  certain  number  of  fallows  should  be  made  under 
certain  plans,  or  if  not,  that  the  rent  and  taxes  should 
not  be  paid  for  by  the  incoming  tenant.  Instead 
of  having  all  those  stirrings,  rollings,  and  harrow  - 
ings  which  have  been  referred  to,  Mr.  Street  sug- 
gested a  green  crop  to  be  consumed  on  the  land,  and  fol- 
lowed by  one  ploughing ;  but  if  that  plan  was  adopted, 
the  tenant  would  lose  the  rent  and  taxes  which  he  had 
paid  on  entering.  If  the  present  system  of  valuation  is 
wrong,  the  fault  rests  with  the  leases  and  agreements;  and 
from  whom  do  those  leases  and  agreements  emanate  ?—  cer- 
tainly not  from  the  tenant-farmers.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  because  it  is  their 
duty  not  to  subscribe  their  names  to  leases  they  do  not 
approve  of  ;  but  many  find  it  necessary  under  the  present 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land  to  subscribe  to  things  they 
do  not  altogether  approve  of. 

Lord  Monson  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
have  troubled  them  with  any  remarks  had  he  not  been 
challenged  by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Clutton,  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  for  upwards  of  40  years.  He  (Lord 
Monson)  came  down  more  particularly  to  hear  than  to 
talk,  and  he  must  say  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  clever  and  excellent  paper  which  Mr.  Street  had 
read.  His  (Lord  Monson's)  remarks  would  be  directed  to 
what  he  thought  they  might  wish  to  hear— the  system  as 
to  farm  valuations  which  prevails  in  Lincolnshire.  Before 
he  came  down  he  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
notes  on  tenant-right  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  he  must  say  in 
the  first  place  that  customs  vary  exceedingly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  rule  the  tenants'  claims  are 
defined  either  by  the  agreement  he  holds  with  his  land- 
lord, or,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement,  by  the 
inventory  made  when  he  takes  the  farms  ;  so  much  is  this 


the  rule,  that  they  have  an  old  proverb  in  the  county  that 
as  a  man  enters  so  he  leaves,  and  he  (Lord  Monson) 
believed,  from  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  same  practice 
prevails  in  Surrey.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  with 
regard  to  improvements,  custom  of  country  is  observed. 
As  to  underdraining,  when  the  landlord  finds  the 
tiles,  the  underdraining  runs  out  in  five  years ;  but 
where  the  tenant  finds  the  tiles,  the  underdraining  runs 
out  in  seven  years.  In  cases,  however,  where  there  is  a 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  draining  a  portion  of  the 
land,  or  where  the  drainage  has  to  be  laid  deeper,  and 
therefore  attended  with  great  expense,  although  the  land- 
lord finds  the  tiles,  the  underdraining  does  not  run  out 
till  seven  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  some  instances  not 
till  ten  years.  As  to  lime,  which  includes  cartage,  it  lasts 
for  five  years,  and  the  tenant  on  quitting  is  allowed  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  that  time.  Then  comes  the 
question  as  to  linseed  and  cotton  cake  consumed  by  stock, 
and  as  to  that  the  rule  is  to  allow  half  the  cost  for  the  last 
year,  and  one-third  for  the  two  previous  years ;  but  in 
Lincolnshire  cake  of  one  kind  or  the  other  is  used  so 
commonly,  that  in  almost  every  case  the  claim  of  the  out- 
going tenant  is  governed  by  the  allowance  made  when  he 
entered  the  farm,  but  the  system  varies  very  much  on 
different  farms  belonging  to  the  same  landlord.  The 
manure  and  straw  are  the  property  of  the  landlord  unless 
the  tenant  has  paid  for  them  on  entering,  and  as  to 
buildings  erected  by  the  tenant,  those  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  freehold  cannot  be  removed  unless  the  land- 
lord refuses  to  take  them  ;  but  wooden  buildings,  resting 
on  wood  or  stone,  may  be  removed  at  the  option  of  the 
tenant.  These  are  some  of  the  rules  which  obtain  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  by  agreement  and  custom.  He  did  not 
suppose  there  is  a  lease  in  the  whole  county  ;  perhaps  the 
landlords  do  not  care  to  grant  them,  but  certainly  the 
tenants  do  not  care  to  have  them.  They  prefer  an  agree- 
ment, and,  failing  that,  fall  back  on  the  custom  of  the 
county.  As  to  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Baker  had  pro- 
posed, he  saw  nothing  to  object  to,  except  the  last  few 
words  relating  to  the  production  of  food.  He  (Lord 
Monson)  had  the  honour  to  hold  some  land  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  he  might  say  that  the  present  system  of 
valuation  is  objectionable;  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  land- 
lord, it  cannot  benefit  the  farmer,  and,  possibly,  is  not 
pleasant  to  those  who  stand  outside  the  ranks,  the  general 
public.  He  remembered  that  his  father  once  had  a  farm 
which  had  been  vacant  for  a  short  time.  On  taking  it 
into  his  own  hands  he  had  to  pay  the  charges  which  had 
been  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Clutton,  and  he  did  not  find 
it  a  very  profitable  transaction.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
an  estate  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough's  grandfather,  all  the  farmers  held  under  the 
Lincolnshire  custom,  and  any  one  who  visited  the  estate 
could  see  that  the  system  was  appreciated  by  the  tenants, 
and  that  their  holdings  would  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  other  parts  of  the  island  where  the  farms  are  held 
under  different  customs.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said 
he  quite  agreed  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  landlord  to 
assist  the  tenant  by  cutting  down  hedgerows,  removing 
timber,  and  by  giving  him  suitable  buildings. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Clutton,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to  seek  to  legalise  by  legislative 
enactment  the  system  prevailing  in  Surrey  with  regard  to 
valuations. 

Mr.  G.  Drewitt  said  he  hoped  the  question  would  be 
settled  without  going  to  the  legislature,  but  he  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  so-called  Surrey  valuations  are. 
Half-fallows  had  long  been  done  away  with,  and  alto- 
gether he  did  not  think  the  Surrey  valuations,  or  what  he 
understood  to  be  Surrey  valuations,  were  so  much  to  be 
condemned. 

Mr.  More-Molyneux  thought  the  resolution  too 
sweeping.  He  admitted  that  the  outgoing  tenant,  in 
order  to  put  money  into  his  own  pocket,  might  perform 
farming  operations  at  an  improper  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  incoming  tenant,  but  it  was  a  dishonest  practice 
altogether,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  Half-dressings 
had  very  properly  been  got  rid  of,  and  why  f  Because 
they  were  things  that  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  the  valuer 
could  know  nothing  about  them  ;  half-fallows,  perhaps, 
he  might.  He  hoped  that  the  legislature  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  offering  to  comply  with  the  suggestions 
of  Lord  Monson  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution, 
again  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  landlords  by  redeem- 
ing fallows,  &c,  and  charging  the  interest  on  the  tenant, 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  farms  and  greatly  improve 
the  tenant's  position. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Scott  suggested  that  the  words 
"among  other  objections"  should  be  inserted  in  Mr. 
Baker's  resolution  before  "  tends  to  restrict  the  produc- 
tion of  food." — This  was  carried  with  but  one  dissentient. 


U0ttttS  0f  §00uS, 

A  Lecture  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  with  Plain 
and  Practical  Directions  for  their  Treatment,   and 
numerous    well-tested  Recipes   for    Medicines.      By 
Henry  Woods.     W.  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly,  W. 
We  referred  to  this  lecture  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 
Mr.  Woods'  high  reputation  as  a  flockmaster  attracted 
a  very  large  and  distinguished  audience  on  that  occa- 
sion.    And  now  that  it  has  been  published  he  has  sold 
an  edition  of  the  lecture  on  the  very  day  of  publication. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  pamphlet  will  obtain  a  very 
large  circulation.     We  give  the  following  extracts  on  a 
subject    which   is    likely   to  engage  the   attention   of 
shepherds  at  this  season  : — 

Inflammation  0/  the  Dowels  when  on  Turnips. — 
11  It  is  a  very  troublesome,  and  frequently  a  fatal  disease. 
Prevention  is  possible,  cure  very  uncertain  ;  simply  became 
there  is  seldom  time  to  effect  it— too  frequently,  especially 
with  hoggets  fed  on  Swedes,  the  animals  being  found  dead 
in  the  morning  with  just  a  little  purging,  showing  the  last 
effort  of  Nature  to  relieve  itself.     When  the  animal  is  not 
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found  dead,  the  symptoms  we  have  observed  are  that  it  is 
drawn  into  one  corner  of  the  fold,  into  which  it  has  pushed 
its  head  as  far  as  possible— that  it  throws  its  head  from 
side  to  side  in  a  very  painful  manner,  and  if  the  disease 
has  got  much  hold  it  staggers  as  it  walks.  When  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  not  much  hope.  But  sometimes  Nature 
attempts  to  relieve  itself  by  a  brisk  purge,  and  the  animal 
lives.  The  best  remedy  I  have  found,  where  there  is  time 
for  it,  and  with  which  I  have  been  extremely  successful,  is 
to  bleed  very  freely.  Do  not  mind  taking  a  good  quan- 
tity ;  the  animal  will  be  none  the  worse  even  if  it  tumble 
down.  Then  take  of  gamboge,  4  oz.  ;  cream  of  tartar, 
4  oz.  ;  milk  of  sulphur,  4  oz.  These  powders  are  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  for  one  dose  take  for  a  hogget 
under  12  months  old  ih  tablespoonful,  and  for  a  sheep 
above  12  months  old  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  the  powder  ; 
boil  it  in  half  a  pint  of  beer,  and  when  cold  add  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
laudanum. 

"  As  time  is  of  importance  in  this  disease,  and  the  mix- 
ture takes  some  little  time  to  prepare,  it  is  desirable  that 
shepherds  should  keep  a  dose  in  readiness.  If  sheep  keep 
falling  down,  I  should  advise  a  good  strong  dose  of  alter- 
ative aperient  medicine,  limiting  the  supply  of  roots,  and 
being  careful  of  Turnip-tops.  A  little  incident  with  regard 
to  Turnip-tops  occurred  to  myself  within  the  last  week  or 
ten  days.  I  had  a  very  fine  lot  of  Southdown  hoggets, 
which  we  greatly  prize.  They  were  continually  being 
purged,  and  I  am  bound  to  state  we  had  to  slaughter  two 
and  lost  a  third.  I  then  felt  that  something  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  as  these  animals  had  been  affected  with  fever 
in  the  summer,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  dose  them 
again.  I  saw  that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  the 
Turnips  were  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  I  felt  that  the  tops 
were  producing  the  purging.  I  therefore  had  the  whole 
of  the  tops  cut  off  the  Turnips  as  they  stood,  and  taken 
away.  This  was  done  six  or  seven  days  ago,  and  since 
then  I  have  not  had  a  case.  I  now  have  the  tops  mown 
off,  and  they  are  suffered  to  lie  where  they  fall,  because 
it  will  be  six  or  seven  days  before^the  hoggets  go  on  to  the 
Turnips  from  which  they  had  been  mown,  and  in  this 
interval  the  tops  will  have  become  withered,  and  much  of 
the  sap  will  have  passed  off.  It  is  also  desirable  to  give  a 
good  allowance  of  bran  and  chaff,  and  if  all  this  does  not 
check  the  disease,  then  I  advise  bleeding,  and  that  freely. 
But  as  it  is  difficult  to  cure,  the  question  arises,  what  is 
best  to  prevent  it  ?  because  I  always  hold  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  I  find  that  putting  sheep  upon  Tur- 
nips, especially  if  they  are  rank  grown  Turnips,  is  always 
attended  with  considerable  danger;  and,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  as  necessary  to  draw  on  hoggets  to  eat  Turnips 
as  it  is  to  draw  on  a  man  to  take  arsenic  as  a  medicine. 
This  is  to  be  done  either  by  throwing  out  Turnips  in  the 
field,  or  by  enlarging  the  fold  from  day  to  day,  increasing 
th#  allowance  until  they  get  their  full  quantity.  It  is  also 
very  necessary  when  sheep  are  on  white  Turnips  to  beware 
of  white  frosts,  because  I  have  seen  great  evils  resulting 
from  sheep  feeding  too  early  in  the  morning  on  white 
Turnips  when  frosted. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  that 
ills  are  now  arising— and  in  this  neighbourhood  too — from 
sheep  feeding  on  white  Turnips.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  much  less  danger  in  feeding  on  white  Turnips  than 
on  Swedes  ;  because  my  opinion  is  that,  although  fatten- 
ing, the  latter  are  extremely  constipating  and  highly  indi- 
gestible. Therefore  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  cautious. 
An  instance  which  occurred  upon  one  farm  last  year  is 
worth  attention.  I  had  two  lots  of  hoggets — one  we 
intended  to  sell,  and  the  other  we  intended  for  stock. 
Those  we  intended  to  sell  were  each  eating  fib.  of  linseed 
cake  and  peas,  about  equal  proportions  of  each,  and  chaff 
— and  the  others  i£  pint  of  the  best  bran  mixed  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  chaff.  The  animals  that  had  the  cake 
and  peas  were  continually  affected,  more  or  less,  with 
scour,  and  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  seven  or 
eight  of  them.  But  of  those  animals  that  were  fed  upon 
bran,  side  by  side  with  the  others,  not  one  was  affected 
with  scour,  or  ever  ailed  anything  from  the  time  they 
went  to  the  Swedes  until  they  came  off  again.  But  what 
seems  most  surprising — and  I  dare  say  some  practical 
men  will  be  rather  amused  at  the  idea — yet  I  give  it  as  a 
fact— is,  that  there  was  not  that  difference  in  condition 
between  the  two  lots  that  I  expected  to  see  when  they 
were  shorn.  Now,  as  to  going  upon  Swedes,  I  always 
hold  that  if  one  gets  into  a  difficulty  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
get  out  of  it,  not  by  taking  the  animals  from  the  Turnips, 
because  that  may  be  inconvenient,  but  by  limiting  the 
supply,  and  giving  them  a  certain  allowance  of  chaff. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  pulping-machine.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  which  has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood.  A 
very  fine  healthy  lot  of  about  300  hoggets,  which  I  admired 
all  through  the  summer  for  their  healthy  appearance, 
went  on  to-  Turnips,  and  were  taken  with  imflam- 
mation  of  the  bowels,  of  which  disease  ten  or  twelve 
soon  died.  The  owner  very  properly  gave  the  others  a 
dose  of  alterative  aperient  medicine,  and  limited  the  supply 
of  Swedes,  pulping  them,  and  mixing  a  liberal  allowance 
of  bran  and  chaff.  They  afterwards  all  went  on  well,  and 
now  they  are  a  credit  to  the  owner  and  to  the  farm.  But 
connected  with  them  there  is  another  interesting  matter, 
namely,  60  fat  ewes  were  bought  not  more  than  a  week 
ago,  and  put  upon  the  farm.  Those  ewes  had  been  eating 
Turnips,  and  were  almost  fit  for  the  butcher.  I  suggested 
the  propriety  of  Graiting  the  supply  of  Swedes,  but  from  some 
unfortunate  circumstance — the  master  being  from  home  or 
something  of  the  kind— this  was  not  attended  to.  Of  these 
sheep,  which  were  put  side  by  side  with  the  other  hoggets. 
two  of  them  in  less  than  three  days  were  attacked,  and 
one  died  and  the  other  was  killed.  The  owner  then  very 
properly  took  the  others  from  Swedes,  and  now  they  are 
all  perfectly  well.  This  only  shows  how  much  care  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  exercise  in  feeding  sheep  this  year  on  Swedes. 

"The  reason  why  Swedes  produce  an  injurious  effect 
on  sheep  feeding  on  them  is  that  they  are  generally  not 
ripe  when  first  given  to  the  sheep,  and  contain  an  amount 
of  sap  which  acts  on  the  coating  of  the  stomach,  and 
causes  much  irritation  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  con- 
stipating nature  of  the  flesh  of  the  Swede,  often  results  in 
violent  inflammation,  of  the  bowels.     From  this  it  will  be 


seen  how  desirable  it  is,  if  possible,  to  wither  the  Swedes, 
and  drive  off  some  of  the  sap,  before  giving  them  to  sheep. 
When  this  has  been  done,  a  pint  of  good  fresh  broad  bran 
per  day,  mixed  with  some  hay-chaff,  very  much  assists  to 
digest  the  Swedes,  and  keep  the  stomach  in  a  healthy 
state.  When  Swedes  have  been  ploughed  in  or  clamped 
during  the  winter  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  it  requires 
very  much  more  care  in  giving  them  to  sheep  than  when 
they  have  had  no  protection,  because  the  exposure  seems 
to  carry  oft  some  of  the  injurious  properties  ;  but,  of 
course,  if  there  has  been  much  frost,  they  will  have  lost  a 
deal  of  their  quality,  and  may  have  become  rotten.  It 
therefore  seems  desirable  to  protect  the  Swedes  during  the 
winter,  and  exercise  great  care  when  giving  them  to  the 
sheep." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Bradford  Abbas,  Dorsetshire. — The  following 
is  Professor  Buckman's  own  account  of  his  farm, 
given  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers' 
Club  :— 

Some  people  spoke  of  practice  and  science  as  things 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  but  what  was  science  but  an 
explanation  of  practice?  He  could  not  conceive  why 
practice  and  science  should  be  separated.  The  farm  he 
was  about  to  speak  of  he  took  on  the  remnant  of  a  lease  ; 
the  remnant  being  for  seven  years.  When  he  took  the 
farm  he  had  not  too  much  capital,  and  not  having  had 
much  experience  in  practical  farming,  matters  at  first 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  awkward.  Still,  he  believed 
that  he  never  got  so  much  pleasure  in  all  his  life  as  he 
did  during  those  seven  years.  The  farm  was  situated 
between  two  towns,  one  of  them  being  Yeovil,  and  the 
other  Sherbourne,  and  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Southampton.  The  soil  was  generally  a  very  light  sandy 
loam,  broken  up  by  a  brashy  soil  of  the  white  freestones, 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  notwithstanding  the  floods 
of  rain  they  had  had,  they  had  been  able  to  work  on  this 
soil  as  steadily  as  possible.  They  had  also  a  little  touch 
of  fuller's  earth  in  the  matter,  and  where  that  was,  the  land 
was  a  little  stiffer  ;  but  taking  the  land  as  a  whole  there  was 
no  need  of  a  drain  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  mill  a 
little  below  his  farm  was  allowed  to  bank  up  the  water  to 
any  extent,  and  that  circumstance  sometimes  caused  him 
rough  thoughts  with  regard  to  mills  in  general.  He 
believed  that  water-mills  were  a  very  great  mistake,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  exist.  The  water-mills  bayed  up 
the  water  in  every  direction,  and  in  his  part  of  the  country 
ruined  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  What  did  those  mills 
do?  They  did  very  little  business  indeed,  and  it  would 
not  take  much  to  buy  them  all  up.  These  mills  were 
invariably  short  of  water  in  the  summer,  and  then  they 
had  to  use  steam.  He  believed  that  if  water-mills  were 
entirely  abolished,  it  would  be  a  very  great  blessing. 
They  might  infer  from  what  he  had  said  respecting  the 
soil  that  they  had  a  quantity  of  lime.  Now,  wherever 
he  found  a  quantity  of  lime  in  the  soil  he  there  found  the 
greatest  quantity  of  weeds.  His  farm  consisted  of  some- 
where about  400  acres,  being  360  acres  of  arable  land  and 
only  about  40  acres  of  meadow  land.  As  far  as  crops 
were  concerned,  the  principal  grown  on  his  farm  were 
Barley  and  Oats.  They  did  very  well  indeed  with  regard 
to  Barley,  and  when  he  told  them  that  this  year  his  Barley 
average  was  from  48^.  to  50J.  per  qr.  they  would  under- 
stand that  the  quality  was  not  bad. 

When  he  went  into  the  neighbourhood  he  found  that 
the  people  there  were  sowing  4  bush,  of  Barley  per  acre, 
and  some  people  there  said  they  thought  five  ought  to  do 
better,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  did  not  put  it  into  the 
land  they  could  not  expect  to  get  it  out.  He  wished 
particular  attention  drawn  to  this  matter.  Well,  the  first 
season  he  was  there  he  followed  the  advice  given  him, 
and  sowed  a  sack  of  Barley  per  acre.  Well,  on  going 
over  the  Barley  crop,  he  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  bad, 
and  the  price  also  was  very  good.  But  instead  of  having 
20  or  30  stalks  to  a  single  root  he  had  only  three  or  four, 
and  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Well,  he 
said,  this  must  be  sown  too  thickly.  Consequently  the 
second  year  he  tried  3  bush,  to  an  acre,  and  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  number  of  stalks.  He 
then  went  on  step  by  step  lessening  the  quantity  of 
Barley  sown,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  got 
the  very  best  crop  of  Barley  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  last  year,  when  he  had  sown  5  pecks  instead  of 
5  bush.,  he  found  that  he  had  25  stalks  to  a  single  seed, 
instead  of  two  or  three.  If  what  he  had  stated  was  the 
case,  then  what  a  quantity  of  Barley  they  wasted  by 
sowing  so  thickly !  He  could  tell  them  this,  that  he  had 
got  the  best  price  for  Barley  in  his  district,  and  he  believed 
that  he  had  got  a  better  price  than  his  neighbours  because 
he  sowed  less  to  the  acre  than  they  did.  There  was 
another  thing — he  was  exceedingly  particular  about  the 
seed  he  sowed,  and  took  care  that  he  did  not  use  inferior 
Barley  for  the  purpose.  He  never  sowed  Barley  without 
first  knowing  the  germinating  power  of  it.  With  regard 
to  Oats,  he  could  do  exceedingly  well  with  them  in  his 
farm,  and  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  46^  lb.  to  the 
bushel,  they  would  see  that  he  was  not  much  behind  in 
Oat-growing.  He  had  tried  black  Oats,  and  had  got 
crops  of  from  38  lb.  to  40  lb.,  but  those,  though  tolerable 
crops,  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  said  he  would  try 
white  ones.  Well,  he  went  to  market,  and  got  some 
48  lb.  for  seed,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  47  lb.  per 
bush,  from  them.  That  was  not  bad.  This  year  he  was 
rather  late  in  the  market,  and,  although  determined  to 
buy  the  heaviest  he  could  get,  he  was  not  able  to  buy  any 
heavier  than  45  lb. — of  course  white  Oats.  Well,  the  result 
was,  that  his  Oats  this  year  were  46^  lb.  per  bushel,  that 
being  ih  lb.  heavier  than  the  seed.  Now,  he  thought 
this  showed  that  they  should  get  the  best  seeds  they 
possibly  could.  With  regard  to  Wheat,  he  had  experi- 
mented very  considerably.  The  distance  Wheat  was 
sown  apart  in  his  district  was  7  inches.  He  had  sown 
Wheat  at  that  distance,  and  8  pecks  to  the  acre,  but  his 
ultimate  conclusion  was,  that  10  inchesand  4  pecks  to  the 


acre  was  the  best ;  he  had  got  better  results  from  that 
arrangement.  He  had  got  some  Nursery  Wheat,  with 
which  one  might  take  a  little  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  sowing.  It  was  a  very  bad  sample  of  the  Wheat 
he  had  sent  to  him  ;  a  great  part  of  it  was  small,  but  the 
other  was  healthy  looking.  He  sifted  the  small  from  the 
large,  and  planted  the  latter  at  4  pecks  per  acre,  and  got 
a  tolerably  good  crop.  He  also  sowed  the  small  at 
4  pecks  per  acre,  and  what  was  the  result,  although  sown 
in  the  very  same  field  as  the  large  seed  ?  The  seed  was 
so  small  that  two  or  three  went  where  one  ought  to  have 
been,  and  the  crop  was  an  utter  failure.  1 1 
was  so  thick  that  it  came  up  as  nothing  but  little 
11  Bee  Wheat,"  as  they  call  it.  With  regard  to  roots  he 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  during  the  seven  years, 
especially  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Swedes.  His  average  was 
from  40  to  50  tons  per  acre  of  Mangel,  and  about  40  tons 
of  Swedes.  He  had  found  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
sow  poor  seed  roots ;  if  they  were  small  or  looked  withered 
they  had  better  refuse  them,  and,  if  needs  be,  pay  double 
the  price  for  good  seed.  With  regard  to  seeds  they  en- 
deavoured to  sow  Clover  as  a  preparation  for  Wheat. 
But  they  knew  that  they  could  not  always  do  that.  The 
reason  had  not  yet  been  explained  why  they  could  not 
grow  Clover  oftener  than  they  did.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  Clover  sickness  ?  This  Clover  sickness  was  one  of 
the  greatest  mysteries.  He  had  ploughed  jleep,  and  put 
on  top-dressings  to  prevent  it,  but  without  avail.  So 
many  years  must  elapse  before  they  could  get  another 
good  crop.  There  must  be  a  scientific  reason  why  there 
must  be  eight  years  instead  of  four  before  they  could  grow 
two  crops  of  Clover  It  had  been  well  explained  why  they 
could  get  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  after  Clover,  but  it  had 
not  been  explained  how  it  was  they  could  not  get  a  crop 
of  Clover  sometimes.  He  had  endeavoured  to  find  out  an 
explanation,  but  he  could  not  succeed. 

As  to  stock,  he  employed  somewhere  about  twelve 
horses,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  better  way  of  feed- 
ing them  than  a  good  proportion  of  brewers'  grains.  An 
old  brewer  had  told  him  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
much  left  in  those  grains  for  horses  after  the  brewers  had 
done  with  them,  but  he  had  found  grains  exceedingly 
useful  for  his  horses  with  chaff  and  Oats.  His  meadow 
land  he  used  for  the  feed  of  sheep,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  this  meadow  was  not  so  sound  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  miller  below  him  banked  up  the  water,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  meadow  was  occasionally  flooded.  With 
regard  to  feeding  of  stock,  he  did  not  buy  much  cake, 
except  cotton  cake.  Instead  of  buying  linseed  cake,  he 
cought  the  linseed  at  once,  ground  it  in  a  mill  he  had  for 
the  purpose,  and  mixed  it  up  with  a  variety  of  things, 
sometimes  with  crushed  Peas  and  other  things.  He  did 
not  believe  much  in  linseed  cake  as  it  was  sold.  He  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  black  Aberdeenshire  beasts.  These 
black  beasts  had  always  done  very  well  with  him,  and  he 
found  a  ready  market  for  them.  In  his  part  of  the  world 
fattening  beasts  was  not  a  very  profitable  proceed- 
ing. As  to  manure,  he  put  it  all  on  in  the  autumn, 
except  a  little  top-dressing  which  he  put  on  in  the  spring. 
The  manure  should  be  put  on  and  the  land  then  ploughed 
up  as  roughly  as  they  could,  and  then  the  insects  and 
other  things  died,  and  the  manure  mixed  with  the  soil. 
His  idea  of  manure  was  that  it  should  be  so  mixed  up 
with  the  soil  as  to  form  part  of  it.  With  regard  to  using 
straw  as  manure,  his  science  told  him  that  it  was  not 
worth  12s.  per  ton  to  him  as  manure.  Well,  the  result  of 
the  matter  was  that  when  he  got  the  new  lease,  under 
which  he  was  now  holding  the  farm,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  landlord  to  allow  him  to  sell  his  straw,  and  now  he 
was  selling  it  at  £2  per  ton,  which  he  considered  was 
much  better  economy  than  using  it  as  manure  when  it  was 
only  worth  12^.  per  ton  to  him.  As  to  pigs,  his  idea  was 
to  get  them  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  send  them 
up  to  London.  The  agricultural  labourers  would  not  eat 
pork.  They  talked  a  great  deal  about  high  prices,  but 
really  people  would  not  eat  things  unless  they  were  high 
priced.  His  pigs  were  improved  Dorsets.  He  could  sell 
lean  pigs  better  than  he  could  fat  ones. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  he  must  speak,  although 
he  did  so  reluctantly.  They  had  heard  very  much  about 
the  agricultural  labourer  lately,  and  in  his  district  this 
irrepressible  labourer  had  been  the  bane  of  society  in  agri- 
cultural life  for  some  time.  Now,  in  Dorsetshire  it  was 
said  they  only  paid  gs.  per  week.  He  (the  speaker)  hap- 
pened to  be  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians 
in  his  district,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Dorset- 
shire agricultural  labourer.  Now,  let  him  point  out  to 
them  the  cause  of  this  gs.  per  week,  as  they  called  it.  He 
would  gladly  give  another  5/.  to  every  man  in  his  employ 
if  he  would  forego  everything  else  he  received  besides  that 
gs.  per  week  for  his  services.  A  man  applied  to  the 
guardians  in  his  district  the  other  day  for  a  truss,  and 
stated  he  had  only  gs.  per  week.  He  also  stated  that  he 
had  a  family,  namel  y.  a  wife  "and  three  children.  Now, 
the  man  was  questioned  pretty  closely,  and  it  came  up 
that,  besides  this  gs.  per  week,  he  had  a  cottage  to  live 
in,  a  bushel  of  Wheat  per  week  [?  at  5.1.  ],  a  Potato  ground, 
and  coals  and  wood,  and  everything  brought  to  his  door; 
and  he  calculated  that,  including  the  earnings  of  his  family, 
he  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  about  301.  per  week— 
and  yet  they  had  a  man  who  was  paid  only  gs.  per  week. 
Now,  he  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  pay  a  man  at  all 
in  kind.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  paying  in  this  way, 
and  they  tried  their  best  to  get  rid  of  this  custom, 
but  the  men  would  not  have  it.  The  agricultural 
labourers  ought  to  leave  off  drinking  so  much  intoxi- 
cating liquors  if  they  wanted  to  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. The  drink  was  the  only  difficulty  he  had  during 
his  harvest  last  summer.  When  the  labourers  came  to 
him  (the  speaker),  he  said  he  would  give  them  a  shilling 
a  week  more  wages,  but  if  he  did  so  they  must  knock  off 
some  little  stupid  thing  they  were  now  having  in  kind, 
and  which  they  did  not  call  wages,  and  did  not  think 
anything  about.  Well,  he  got  them  gradually  to  leave 
off  some  little  thing,  and  then  they  got  the  ioj.  per  week. 
The  labourers  were  now  being  taught  that  the  farmers 
were  oppressing  them,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  things  to 
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them.  In  his  district  he  could  show  them  labourers  better 
dressed  on  a  Sunday  than  he  was.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  harvest  last  year  he  gave  his  men  the  price  they 
asked,  being  so  much  per  acre  ;  but  then  they  said  that  if 
he  (the  speaker)  did  not  give  them  as  much  cider  as  they 
wanted,  they  would  go  where  they  could  get  it.  Thus 
they  got  their  own  wages  which  they  asked  for,  and  they 
took  to  cider  so  congenially  that  their  work  got  protracted, 
and  they  did  not  do  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  done  in  the  time.  The  consequence  was  that, 
instead  of  making  £5  additional  wages  during  the 
harvest,  as  they  might  have  done,  they,  taking  the 
average,  hardly  made  more  than  they  would  have  done  at 
their  ordinary  work— all,  he  believed,  because  they  would 
have,  as  much  cider  as  they  were  minded  to.  These 
matters  wanted  to  be  well  looked  into  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. He  was  mad  when  he  heard  them  say  that  the 
farmers  wanted  to  oppress  the  poor.  He  knew  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  room  who  wished  to  oppress  his 
labourer,  A  farmer  had  hitherto  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  open-hearted  of  men.  What  he  wanted 
to  say  generally  with  regard  to  the  labourer  was  this,  that 
his  wages  should  be  paid  in  money,  and  nothing  else  but 
money.  And  be  believed  this  would  never  come  about, 
unless  it  was  made  penal  for  a  farmer  to  pay  his  labourer 
in  any  other  shape  than  money. 


court,  and  where  no  rain  water  gets  into  the  tank  ; 
then  cover  up  the  heap  to  exclude  air ;  let  it 
alone  for  some  days,  until  fermentation  takes  place  ;  then 
turn  the  heap  until  the  bones  are  dry,  then  mix  perfectly 
with  the  other  manures,  the  quantities  being  equal  ;  then 
bag  up  this  mixture  in  2  cwt.  each  bag,  ready  for 
sowing  : — 

Weight  of  Turnips  per  Acre. 


Weight   of 
Tops. 

Weight  of 
Bulbs. 

Total. 

No. 

T.  c.     qr.  lb. 

T.     C.   qr.  lb. 

T.  c.    qr.  lb. 

1.  Swedes 

3  11     1     20 

21      2      3      12 

24  14    1      4 

2.  Yellows 

4  11     1     20 

17     5     2     24 

21  17    0    10 

3.  Swedes 

5     5     2     24 

21       5       2       24' 

26  11     1     20 

Do.  Yellows 

400      0 

18  17    0    16 

22  17    0    10 

Mains  of.Fordoun. — Mr.  Brand  gained  the  1st 
prize  of  the  Kincardineshire  Turnip  Club.  We  quote 
from  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  an  account  of  his 
management  : — 

No.  1  field — Contents,  nearly  n  imperial  acres,  sown 
with  Swedes,    and   about  o.\  lb.  per  acre  of  the  variety 
called  Hogg's  Improved.     Sowing  commenced  on  May  5, 
and  was  completed  on  the  25th.     This  field  got  12  loads 
of    farmyard    manure,    and  4^  cwt.    of    Lawes'   Turnip 
manure    and  ground  bones   mixed,    per   imperial  acre. 
No.  2  field,  containing  about  10  imperial  acres,  sown  with 
2|lb.  per  acre  of  green-top  yellow  about  the  middle  of 
June.     This  field  was  manured  with  10  loads  of  farmyard 
manure  per  acre,  and  half  of  the  field  got  4I  cwt.  Lawes' 
Turnip  manure ;  the  other  half  got  the  same  quantity  of 
Somerville's  Turnip  manure  per  acre.     No.  3  field  con- 
tains about  25  acres,  8  acres  of  which   were  sown  with 
Swedes  of  the  Champion  variety.   The  other  17  acres  were 
sown  with  green-top  yellow.     The  Swedes  were  got  in  by 
June   1,  and  the  yellows  by  June   8.     The  Swedes  got 
12  loads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  and  4^  cwt.   of 
Lawes'  manure  and  bones  mixed,  with  the  exception  of 
o\  acres,  which  got  the  same  quantity  of  Vicar's  Turnip 
manure  per  acre.     The  yellows  got  10  loads  of  farmyard 
manure  and  4J  cwt.  of  Lawes'  Turnip  manure  per  acre. 
No.    4  field,    of  about    10  acres,    sown   with  green-top 
yellows.     Sowing  commenced  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  was  finished  the  first  week  of  July.     This  field  got  a 
mixtureof  Peruvian  guano  and  bones,  half  of  each,  \\  cwt. 
per  acre.     No.  1  field  is  a  free  loam  about  12  inches  deep, 
with  gravelly  subsoil,  quite  dry,  and  not  requiring  drain- 
ing,    No.  2  is  similar,  but  generally  lighter,  and  part  of  it 
subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  Luther  when  in  spate.     These 
fields  were  in  Turnips  in  the  year  1864,  and  were  very  bad 
with  finger-and-toe  disease.     I   resolved   to  try  a  longer 
shift  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,   that  disease — the  farm 
being  then  all  on  the  fifth  course  of  cropping.     These  two 
fields  were  kept  three  years  in  grass  and  pastured.     They 
were  broken  up  in   1869,  and   sown   in   Oats,    next  year 
Potatos,  last  year  Wheat,  this  year  Turnips,  and  no  finger- 
and-toe  on  No.  1,  unless  the  headlands.     No.  2  has  por- 
tions affected  with  finger-and-toe,  which  were  flooded  by 
the  Luther  last  winter.     These  two  fields  were  cultivated 
by  the  steam  plough  in  the  spring  of  1870.     No.  3  is  gene- 
rally a  much  deeper  soil  than  the  two  former  fields,   but 
with  a  gravel  subsoil,  and  part  of  it  liable  to  be  flooded  by 
the   Luther.     This  field   was    last  in   Turnips  in    1866. 
There  was  very  little  finger-and-toe  in  it   that  year,  but  I 
attributed   its  absence  to   having  given  this   field  about 
8  bolls  of  lime  per  acre  before  the   Barley  was  sown,  as 
when  it  was  in  Turnips  five  years   before  it  was  very  bad 
with  finger-and-toe  disease.     This  field  was  three  years  in 
grass  and  pastured,   and  last  winter  was   ploughed  from 
stubble,  and  cultivated  in  the  spring  11  inches  deep  by  the 
steam  plough.  I  observe  that  portions  of  this  field,  where 
water  lay  some  time  last  winter,   are  affected  with  finger- 
and-toe  disease.    No.  4  is  mostly  all  clay,  and  was  drained 
in  the  year  1858,  and   is  quite  dry.     The  Turnips  were 
affected   with   finger-and-toe    to  some  extent  six  years 
ago.     It   has  been   three  years   in  grass  and  pastured, 
and  notwithstanding  it  being  late  this  year  ingetting  in  the 
Turnips,  there  is  a  very  close  crop,  and  much  better  than 
I  ever  saw  on  it  before.     This  field  was  grubbed  with  four 
hbrses  out  of  the  winter  furrow,  and  I  have  not  cross- 
ploughed  the  winter  furrow  for  the  green  crop  for  some 
years,  but  have  either  cultivated  with  steam,  or  grubbed 
with  four  horses,  before  preparing  ior  the  seed.     In  con- 
clusion, I  may  now  state  the  opinion  I  have  formed  as  to 
the  probable  prevention  of  finger-and-toe  disease,  from 
the  mode  of  culture   I  have  described  in  the  foregoing 
statement  : — 1st.     The  sixth  course,  say  three  years  grass 
before  breaking  up,  and  I  think  what  would  be  better, 
the  eighth  shift  as  described  in  Nos.  1  and  2  fields,  and 
where  the  soil  suits  Potatos.     2d.  More  frequent  applica- 
tion of  lime,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  soil,  as  in  this 
farm  it  requires  not  more  than  eight  or  10  bolls  to  the 
acre.     If  more  is  given  it  causes  segging  in  the  Oat  crop. 
There  are  other  causes  probably  for  the  disease  of  finger- 
and-toe,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that   the  virulence  of  the  disease   this  season   is  partly 
caused  by  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  weather,  and  espe- 
cially on  fields  where  water  has  been  standing  for  a  time, 
thereby  closing  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  preventing  the 
air  from  penetrating.     My  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that 
I  have  observed  that  where  water  has  been  standing  on 
the  ploughed  land,  and  where  the  land  has  been  trampled 
and  carted  on,  such  as  head  ridges,  these  places  become 
invariably  affected   with  finger-and-toe  disease,     I    may 
mention   the  way   I   mix   ground   bones  with  the   other 
manures.  I  first  deposit  the  bones  in  a  heap,  and  saturate 
them     with     liquid     manure    from    a    tank   inside    the 


Ck  WinK*  Math 

Wester  Rose  :  Jan.  6. — It  is  well  to  see  the 
weather  fresh  and  open,  although  still  wet.  We  are 
getting  along  with  the  ploughing  of  the  green  crop  lot 
pretty  well,  but  the  day  is  still  too  short  for  the 
accomplishment  of  much.  It  will  take  us  fully  a 
fortnight  to  have  it  all  turned  over.  Much  of  the 
manure  remains  to  be  carted  to  the  field.  Sheep  are 
passing  the  winter  without  drawing  much  on  the 
Turnips,  the  pastures  being  so  green. 

West  Sussex  :  Jan.  7. — We  hope  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  weather  ;  the  sun  is  now 
shining,  the  barometer  is  above  30°,  the  land  is  drying 
rapidly,  and  now  there  will  be  a  strong  effort  made 
to  overtake  work  ;  it  is  much  behind,  and  what 
has  been  done  will  not  be  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
the  ploughing  that  was  done  on  heavy  land  has  been 
little  gain,  the  land  being  so  wet,  and  it  now  lies  close 
and  will  work  badly  in  the  spring.  There  are  some 
acres  of  Wheat  still  to  sow,  and  even  now  some  of  it 
may  be  put  in,  though  one  can  hardly  say  it  is  advisable 
to  do  so,  and  yet  it  may  do  as  well  as  some  that  was 
put  in  in  time  ;  nearly  every  field  has  a  partial  failure 
in  it,  especially  near  the  outsides,  occasioned  by  slugs 
and  birds.  The  root  crops  have  stood  the  winter  well, 
but  have  been  much  wasted  by  treading  into  the  wet 
land.  Work  will  now  be,  ploughing  the  remainder  of 
the  Wheat  stubble  for  roots,  then  preparing  for  Pea 
sowing.    G.  S, 

Jan.     13. — Our  report   is   still    the    same, — 

rainy  and  rough,  but  mild,  and  work  going  on 
slowly  and  very  unsatisfactorily.  The  Wheat  plant 
rather  getting  worse  in  appearance,  and  the  prospects 
of  spring  sowing  not  good.  Lambing  goes  on  rather 
slowly  but  without  accident,  and  we  shall  get  nearly  all 
down  during  this  month,  and  that  is  as  early  as  we 
care  to  have  them,  as  they  come  to  market  as  soon  as 
they  are  wanted.  Cross-breds  come  sooner,  but  as 
they  are  not  much  wanted  before  Easter  they  are  kept 
to  a  large  size.  Beef  and  mutton  are  not  very  plentiful 
in  our  market,  and  prices  keep  well  up.  Farm  horses 
are  dearer,  and  as  the  season  advances  they  will  be 
more  so,  as  work  is  so  behind.   G.  S. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  Jan.  9. — "For  the 
rain  it  raineth  everyday"  is  yet  the  burden  of  our  song. 
Another  week  gone  and  no  ploughing  done.  Teams 
principally  employed  in  carting  off  roots  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  soft  state  of  the  land  rendering  this  slow 
work,  besides  the  great  injury  necessarily  done  to  it. 
The  mild  weather  has  brought  up  very  nicely  the 
little  Wheat  that  was  sown,  and  certainly  the  plant  is 
quite  thick  enough  for  a  crop.  We  suspect  the  Wheat 
plant  is  hardier  than  credited,  and  stands  a  great  amount 
of  wet.  Cattle  in  boxes  doing  well.  Sheep  with 
Turnips  on  grass  badly. 

South  Northumberland.  —  Weather  rather  im- 
proved, most  of  the  lea  ploughed,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  have  land  where  the  sheep  have  been  on  ready  for 
Wheat. 


mild   weather;    still,    frost   needed    for    strong   land. 
A.  S.  R.  S 

Merse  of  Berwickshire:  Jan.ii.~~ Tne  season 
is  remarkably  mild  ;  boisterous  S.  W.  winds  and  mode- 
rate rains  at  intervals.  The  Swede  crop  is  now  mostly 
in  safety,  but  the  land  from  which  it  has  been 
removed  is  not  yet  in  fettle  for  ploughing.  We  must 
risk  it  soon,  however,  for  Wheat  sowing  after  Candlemas 
is  a  greater  risk  still.  Corn  is  still  very  bad  to  sell,  but 
very  good  for  sheep  stock,— much  better  than  oilcake. 
The  price  of  coal  must  stop  steam-ploughs.  Having 
kept  a  field  of  stubble  for  a  first  trial  of  Fisken's  tackle, 
we  are  now  turning  it  over  more  majorum.  There  are 
thousands  of  decaying  stumps  in  fields  and  hedgerows 
that  would  be  a  boon  to  the  hinds  for  firewood,  and 
cost  the  landlord  nothing.  J.   T. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berkshire:  Jan.  13.— The 
new  year  lias  commenced  with  the  same  description  of 
weather  that  characterised  the  concluding  months  of 
the  last — wind  and  rain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Wheat  crop  is  planted  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
many  large  farmers  in  low  wet  districts  have  not  sown 
a  bushel.  The  quantity  of  land  under  Wheat  this 
season  must  be  much  less  than  the  average  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  crop  will  be  an  abundant  one.  The  work 
on  the  farm  is  very  much  behind,  and  it  will  be  some 
months  before  it  will  be  in  place.  Sheep  do  not 
thrive,  their  bed  and  backs  are  continually  wet. 
Early  lambs  have  begun  to  fall,  but  not  very  satis- 
factorily as  yet.  J.  H. 

Selkirkshire  :  Jan.  14. — The  weather  is  still  wet 
and  stormy  as  ever.  My  farming  experience  carries 
me  back  30  years,  but  I  don't  remember  having  seen 
the  ground  so  wet  as  at  present.  With  800  sheep, 
breeding  ewes  and  store  hoggs,  on  Turnips,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  save  the  sheep  from  hurt  and  the  Turnips 
from  waste  when  eating  them  on  the  land  where  they 
grow.  They  are  kept  part  of  the  day  on  Turnips  and 
run  off  to  a  lea  field  during  the  night,  where  the  ewes 
get  each  half  a  pound  of  Oats  daily  with  hay  in  hecks; 
the  hoggs  get  the  run  of  an  old  pasture  with  the  option 
of  hay  also.  Present  work  on  the  farm,  ploughing  old 
lea  newly  drained, 'and  draining  more  of  the  same; 
carting  stones  for  dyke  to  enclose  new  field.  About 
half  our  stubble  land  still  to  plough,  but  think  it  best 
let  alone  at  present,  owing  to  the  wet.  Threshing,  and 
attending  to  cattle — all  store  this  time,  getting  cake 
and  meal  with  straw  and  plenty  of  pure  water,  but 
no  Turnips,  as  the  sheep  will  be  able  to  consume  them 
all.  Our  hill  stock  that  get  no  food  but  their  natural 
pasture  are  in  fine  condition  thus  far.    W.  S. 

West  Gloucester  :  Jan.  15.— We  have  nothing 
of  any  importance  to  report  this  week.  Wet  constrains 
us  to  inactivity.  Finished  ploughing  of  land  for  roots 
last  week.  Teams  are  now  jobbing  about,  hauling 
stone  for  road  mending,  and  coal  for  engine  and  other 
purposes.  Men  turning  up  compost  heaps  ready  if 
frost  should  set  in  to  cart  on  to  grass  land.  As  there 
is  a  very  extensive  area  of  spring  Wheat  to  be  sown 
this  season  all  over  the  country,  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  which  is  the  most  prolific  and  earliest 
variety  to  sow?  If  practical  men  will  give  their 
experience  in  this  matter  many  would  be  much  obliged 
to  them.  We  have  grown  very  successfully  Hunter's 
White,  and  Nursery  as  a  spring  Wheat.  F.  IV. 


arkis. 


Jan.  1. — Fine  day.     Ploughing  lea. 
„     2. — Weather  and    work    the   same.     A  bit  of  the  Turnip 

land  ploughed  for  Wheat. 
„     3. — Showery.     Ploughing  lea. 
.,     4. — Fine  day.     Carting  coals,  ploughing  lea. 
,,    6. — Fine  day.     Threshing  Wheat,  grinding  Barley,  filling 

hay  houses. 
,,     7. — Fine  day.     Carting  coals,  ploughing  lea. 

General  :  Cattle  and  sheep  feeding.  Prospective  : 
ploughing  stubbles,  &c.   D.  E.  F. 

Jan.   14  — The  weather  is  keeping  better.     A 

good  deal  of  Wheat  has  been  sown  this  past  week,  and 
things  in  general  looking  drier.  Sheep  on  Turnips 
are  beginning  to  look  fresher,  and  are  doing  fairly. 

Ian.    8.  — Showery.  Sowing  Wheat  on  Turnip  land. 

,,      9. — Fine  day.  Same  as  yesterday,  and  carting  coal. 

,,     10.  —  Fine  day.  Wheat  sowing  continued. 
„     11. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 

>i     T3- — Showery.  Ploughing  and  cleaning  Potato  land  for 

Wheat 

,,     14.  —  Fine  day.  Sowing  Wheat  on  Potato  land. 

General  :  Cattle  and  sheep  feeding.  Prospective : 
Wheat  sowing  and  stubble  ploughing.   D.  /■'..  F. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  Jan.  11. — A  finer  week  ; 
some  showers,  but  not  very  heavy.  Threshed  Wheat 
two  days,  dressed  Kohl  Rabi  seed  ;  finished  putting 
up  and  delivering  Onions  ;  delivered  Wheat  one  day  ; 
ploughed  for  Wheat  and  Barley  ;  carted  roots  to  the 
farmstead  for  cattle ;  clipped  hedges,  dug  twitch, 
carted  and  spread  manure,  sawed  up  firewood.     Very  I 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Jan.  13. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  considerably  shorter  than  on 
last  Monday,  yet  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  trade  is 
not  so  brisk,  and  prices  are  lower.  There  are  not  quite 
so  many  Sheep,  and  the  demand  is  scarcely  as  good,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  alteration  in  price.  Choice  Calves 
are  still  scarce  and  very  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  470  Beasts,  3900  Sheep,  and  200  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland  there  are  185  Beasts;  from  Ireland,  550;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1000  ;  and  765  from  the  Midland 
and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,   Here 

fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
d  quality  Beasts 


.  d.     s.  d. 


Best    Downs 
Half-breds 
Do.  Shorn 


Best      Long-wools 
5  ioto6     o    Do.  Shorn 
5     6—5     8     Ewes  &  2d  quality     6 
4    6—5    o    Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 
••     7     A  — 7     8     Calves       ..  "5 

..       ..  -   ..       Pigs  ..  ..     4 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,840:  Calves,  280 


nd 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

7    oto?    4 


7     4 
5    ° 
Beasts,  2970  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,840:  Calves,  280;  Pigs,  160. 
Thursday,  Jan.    16. 
We  have  again   a  short  supply   of    Beasts ;    trade  is 
not  quite  so  brisk  as  on   Monday,  yet  there  is   scarcely 
any  alteration  in  that  day's  quotations.     There  are  a  few 
more   Slvcp   limn    last  Thursday,  trade   is  not   so  active, 
and   prices  are   lower  than  on   Monday  for  nil   kinds. 
I  hoice   Calves  are  still  scarce  and  dear.     There  are  65 
Milch    Cows   on  offer ;    trade    is  slow  for  them,    and 
prices  rather  lower.     Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  70 
Beasts,  2220  Sheep,  and  180  Calves. 
[Per  stone  of  8lb.) 
s.  d.     s.  d    I 

Best     [iODg*wooIs 

Do.  Shorn 

1  il  quality 

Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  - 

Lambs — 

7     4—7     6  1  Calves       ..  ..58- 

Pigs 


Bi   1       ots,  Here- 
ford .  8tc 
Be  1  Shorthorns.. 

id  quality  Beasts . 

Best    Downs   and 

Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


6-5 

4—5 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

6  iot07     2 

-e"6 


Beasts,  930  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6390  ;  Calves,  220  ;  Pigs.  45. 
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HAY.— Per  Load  0/36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  Jan.  14. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65s  to  Soj.     Clover,  old 


Inferior  do. 
New  do. 
Inferior  do. 
Straw 


34 


40 


Inferior  do. 
2d  cut 
Inferior  do. 


95s.  to  115*. 
50  90 


Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Jan.  14. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  $+s.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover    ..   70s.  to    90s. 

Inferior  do 5°        1~        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —       New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      |  Straw         ..  ..40  45 

Superior  Clover     ..105      no  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Jan.   16. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..  ..         ..     i6\r.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  4^.  od.  to  4s.  C*t.  ;  Large  Pork,  $s.  ^d.  to 
45.  oti.  per  3  lb. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  Jan.  13. 

There  was  a  small  supply"  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  was  sold  at  the  prices  of  this 
day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  moderate,  and  a 
limited  business  only  transacted  in  foreign,  at  last  week's 
rates.  Malting  Barley  brought  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr. ; 
in  the  value  of  grinding,  Beans,  and  Peas,  there  was  no 
change.  The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  fine  qualities  rather 
dearer.     Flour  steady. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  I 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45  —  6t  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera  57~ 6S 

—  Norfolk     I     —     |Red 

—  Foreign 54— 72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,325  to  34-r.  .Chev. ;     —      Malting  . . 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  . . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire..  Potato  26— 28  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed   .... 

—  Foreign   Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rve 31—33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    | 

Beans,  Mazagan 29s.  to  34^. .  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s..  .Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian  . 

Pbas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  345.  to  36J Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . . 

Maize |    —      Foreign  .. 

FLOt  r,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15. 
The  grain  trade  today  was  quiet,  and  no  appreciable 
change  took  place  in  prices.  In  both  English  and  foreign 
Wheat  transactions  were  small,  and  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  better  qualities,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  scarcity,  fully  supported  the  rates  current  on 
Monday.  Very  little  inquiry  existed  for  Barley,  and 
prices  in  some  instances  favoured  purchasers.  Malt  was 
steady  in  value,  with  a  demand  for  fine  produce.  Oats 
were  in  large  supply,  and  in  excess  of  requirements,  but 
sound  corn  was  scarce,  and  therefore  commanded  ex- 
treme quotations.  Maize  was  dealt  in  slowly,  while  Beans 
and  Peas  experienced  a  slow  sale,  on  former  terms.  The 
Flour  trade  was  quiet,  but  all  fine  samples  realised  quite 
as  much  money. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


48—62 
55—63 


45-43 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
360 

6190 

Qrs. 
580 

1290 

Qrs 

5° 

4940 

1       Sacks. 

'  1      Mo 
t       -  brls. 

6550 

1870 

4990 

Liverpool,  Jan.  14. — There  was  a  fair  business  done 
in  Wheat,  at  a  reduction  of  id.  to  2d.  for  red,  and  2d. 
to  3d.  per  cental  on  white  descriptions  ;  but  there  was 
some  reluctance  to  take  these  concessions.  Flour  slow, 
and  6d.  per  barrel  and  is.  per  sack  lower.  Beans  6d.  to 
is.,  and  Peas  6d.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Indian  Corn  taken 
very  sparingly,  at  a  decline  of  gd.  on  the  week ;  the 
demand  being  easily  met,  these  articles  close  very  dull. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal  unaltered. 

Averages. 


Dec 

7  ■• 

— 

14  .. 

21  .. 

— 

28  .. 

Jan.' 

4  ■■ 

Average 


Wheat. 


57*  od 
56  6 
56  3 
56  4 
55  " 
55  10 


Barley. 


42.J  6d 
42  3 
41  2 
40  4 
39  9 
39  " 


56    4 


22Slod 

22  O 

23  2 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Jan.  16. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  for 
the  moment  a  general  absence  of  business,  but  prices 
remain  nominally  unchanged.  The  supply  of  Hops  on 
offer  is  very  limited.  Continental  markets  continue  very 
firm. 

•    SEED  MARKET, 

The  seed  trade  exhibits  increased  activity,  and  for  some 
descriptions  an  advance  in  value  has  taken  place.  The 
demand  during  the  last  few  days  has  chiefly  run  upon 
fine  English  red  Clover,  which,  from  its  scarcity,  com- 
mands high  rates.  French  and  German  reds  are  exceed- 
ingly firm  ;  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  these  sorts  on  offer, 
but  very  little  American.  Alsike  is  now  obtainable  at  a 
moderate  price.  Higher  quotations  for  this  article  come 
to  hand  from  Belgium.  French  Sainfoin  seed,  being  in 
short  supply,  must  be  noted  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  dearer.  For 


foreign  Italian  we  have  a  good  demand,  at  full  rates. 
The  trade  for  Linseed  is  dull.  Perennial  Grasses  are  for 
the  moment  quiet.  Hemp  seed  is  unchanged.  In  Canary 
seed  the  tendency  is  downwards.  Blue  Peas  and  spring 
Tares  are  neglected. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Imports  of  Two  Years  :  R. 


Animals,  living — Oxen  and  Bulls     No. 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs        

Swine      . .  . .         ..  . . 

Bacon         cwt 

Beef— Salted         

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 
Bones  (burnt    or    nol,    or    as  Animal 
Charcoal)        . .  . .  . .      tons 

Butter         CWt. 

Cheese 


Corn— Wheat— From  Russia 
Denmark 
Germany 

France 

Austrian  Territories 

Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Chili         

British  North  America 

Other  countries 


Total 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize 


Importations. 


1871. 


135.133 
73-339 
4o.i39 

916,799 

85,622 

1,017,907 

279,179 
22,005 

94,212 

i,337.r  " 
1.219,056 


■S.&9.435 

■30.37° 

3,049,031 

134,841 

=39,H7 

1,418,886! 

884,396 

13.405,057 

549,529 

3.279,264 

687,690 


1872. 


39,407,646 


Wheat  meal  and  Flour—  From  Germany 
France 

United  States    ..         

British  North  America 
Other  countries  . . 

Total 


Indian  Corn  Meal 
Eggs 


great  hundreds 


Flax  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia      . .     cwt. 
Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Other  Countries  ,' 


8,589.059 
11,007,106 
1,021,950 

2,975,651 
16,832,499 


967,892 

37.150 

1,794,805 

403,989 

780,802 

3,984.638 


Total 


Guano 
Hams 


tons 
cwt. 


Hemp  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia 
Italy     .  .. 

Austrian  Territories    . . 
British  India 
Philippine  Islands     ... 
Other  countries. .       -  » . 

Total 

Hides,  and  Pieces,  not  tanned,  tawed, 

curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed  — 

Dry- From  British  India       ..     cwt. 

Other  Countries        


Total 


Wet — From  Argentine  Confederation 

and  Uruguay         

Brazil 

Australia        

Other  Countries        


Total 


Tanned,  tawed,    curried,    or   in  any 
way  dressed  . .  . .        lb. 

Hops  . .  . .         . .         . .     cwt. 

Lard 

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted  or  Fresh 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  Salting 
Nitre,  Cubic  (Nitrate  of  Soda). . 
Oil  Seed  Cakes     . .  . .  . .     tons 

Pork — Salted  (not  Hams)  ..     cwt. 

Fresh 

Potatos 

Saltpetre 

Seeds — Clover  and  Grass 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed  ..        qr. 

Rape 
Tallow  and  Stearins       . .         . .     cwt. 

Wool,      Sheep     and      Lambs' — From 
Europe    . .  . .  . .  . .        lb. 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa . . 

British  India      . .  

Australia 
Other  countries 


1,727.557 
244,449 

182,142 
338,458 
105,309 


2,597,915 


178,67s 
65,144 


597,795 
3*6.955 
25,512 
56,576 
199,707 
124,202 


404,153 
195,769 


282,358 
102,242 
27,522 

266,310 


678,432 


17.934.421 
220,409 

477.M7 
40,586 
260,138 

1,444,341 
162,613 
266,967 
30,618 
852,125 
34i,6i8 
340,377 

1,334.945 
665,16 

1,482,397 


"0,537 
28,840 
33,525 

809,817 

16,101 

1,841,392 

193.215 
35.593 

97,778 

i,i38,435 
1,060,130 

17,840,640 

431.176 

3,887,746 

2,843,016 

54,732 

838,073 

2,337,208 

8,606,403 

1,434,125 

i,7i9.378 

1  #997, 73 1 


41,990,225 


15,078,140 
n.567,058 
1,290,076 
2.937.5M 
24,563,334 


4,396,059 


4,650,676 


1,326,665 
193.125 
133,499 
317,187 

46,865 


2,017,341 


117,089 

155,353 


465,884 
202,892 

14.548 
58,486 
151,068 
210,720 

1,103,598 


402,233 
333.309 


8i5,542 


238,740 
121,868 
26,437 
239,019 


Total 319,511,336 


54,276,4 
32,643,785 
19,494,009 
182.753585 
30,343,540 


Alpaca,  Vicuna,  and  Llama 
Goats'  Wool  or  Hair 
Woollen  Rags,  used  as  Wool 
Woollen  Yarn  for  Weaving 
Yeast,  dried 


1     3,607,336 

!    8,672,63: 
1  51,447,648 

'  11,620,346 

I33,740 


626,064 

27,558,108 
137,484 
578,676 
55,526 
352,023 

1,592,346 

134,441 

212,382 

6,001 

6,029,908 
335,672 
292,556 

1,510,745 
249,284 

1,326,850 


Value       ot        Articles       Imported  —  | 

Enumerated..  ..  ..  ..     301,118,413 

Unenumerated 29,635,946 


Total 


|33o,754,359  353-375-740 


40,885,863 
34,791,038 
18,420,175 
173.266435 
35.546.371 

302,909,882 

3,819,089 
6,495,482 
67,567.360 
",703,536 

140,191 


THE 

SUBEST  MELON 


SUTTONS' 
PRINCE    OF   WALES, 

NEW  HYBRID  GREEN-FLESH. 

This  splendid  green-fleshed  variety  is  a  cross  between 
the  Heckfield  Hybrid  and  the  Hybrid  Cashmere.  It  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  Melon,  weighing  from  4  to 
8  lb.  It  is  slightly  ribbed,  of  pale  yellow  colour,  very  free 
setter,  and  as  early  as  Victory  of  Bath  ;  handsomely 
netted,  flesh  rich  and  of  exquisite  flavour.  //  was 
awarded  a  Special  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Shcno 
in  June,  1871,  and  has  taken  many  prizes  at  local  shows 
this  year.  Per  packet  u,  6d.t  post  free. 

Front  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 

"Suttons1  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  first-class  Melon  in  every  respect ; 

green  flesh,  a  free  setter,  and  good  grower;  handsome  fruit.     Weight 

from  5  to  6  lb." 

Frcm  Mr.  Bland,  Gardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey,  Cordon  House, 
Twickenham. 
"  Suttons'  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  noble  Melon,  with  fine  flavour.     It 
gave  great  satisfaction  at  the  table." 


For  particulars  of  other  choice  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and 
Flowers,  see 

SUTTONS'  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  by  Appointment,  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


THE  FINEST  BROCCOLI 

IN     CULTIVATION, 

COOLING'S   MATCHLESS. 

Should  be  Ordered  in  every  Collection 
of  Seeds. 

Very  large,  pure  white  ;  heads  of  a  pyramid 

shape,  very  close,  and  delicious  flavour.     In  use 

from    end   of   February    to   April.       First-class 

Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,   Is.  6d.   per  packet. 

TRADE      PRICE      ON      APPLICA  TION. 


The  following    Firms   have   secured 
a  supply  ;  — 

Bird,  J 

Bolton  &.  Co. 
Burgess,  C.   . .         ■  ■ 
Burgess  &  Kent 
Clark  (Brothers)  &  Co. 
Cooper,  R.    . . 
Dickson  (James)  &  Son     , 
Dickson  (J.)  &  Son  , 

Dickson  &  Robinson 
Drummond  (W. )  &  Sons   , 
Edmondson  Brothers 
Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co. 
Garaway  (J.)  &  Co.  , 

Harrison  &  Sons 
Henderson  (E.  G.)  &  Son  . 
Holmes,  E.   . .         . . 
Hurst  &  Son 

Lee,  J.  &C 

Osborn  &  Son 


N. 


318,415,740 
34,960,000 


Down  ham. 

Wood  Green,  London, 

Cheltenham. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Carlisle. 

152,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Chester. 

Dublin. 

Manchester. 

Dublin. 

Dublin. 

Sheffield. 

Bristol. 

Leicester. 

St.  John's  Wood,  London. 

Lichfield. 

Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

Hammersmith. 

Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

Paul,  W Waltham  Cross,  London. 

Perkins,  T Northampton. 

Radclyffe  (Dick)  &  Co.       ..  High  Holborn,  London. 
Samson  (W.)  &  Co.  ..  Kilmarnock. 

Scott,  John    ..         ..  ..Yeovil. 

Smale,  W.  B.  . .         . .  Torquay. 

Sutton  &  Sons  . .         . .  Reading. 

Sydenham,  H.J Cumnock,  Stafford. 

Veitch  ( James)  &  Sons       ..  Chelsea,  London. 

Veitch,  R.  T Exeter. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co...  Paris. 
Wood  &  Ingram      ..         ..Huntingdon. 

George  Cooling*, 

SEEDSMAN,    BATH. 
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1873-VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER   SEEDS. 


James  Dickson  &  Sons 

WILL   BE   GLAD   TO   SEND  THEIR    DESCRIPTIVE   PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF  GENUINE  GAEDEN  SEEDS 

ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  SHEET  OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  GARDEN  TOOLS,  &c, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


"NEWTON"     NURSERIES,    and    108,    EASTGATE    STREET,    CHESTER. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— JOHN  Knowles.  Esq. 

LAWES'   WHEAT   MANURE,   for  Spring  Sowing, 
now  ready  for  delivery, 

LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED  BONES,  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME,  POTATO,  MANGEL,  BARLEY. 
WHEAT,  OAT  and  GRASS  MANURES,  CONCENTRATED 
CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  (or  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lawes  Jor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager. 
Head  Offices:— 50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

Branches  : — 22,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;  Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Womanby  Street,  Cardiff;  63,  Constitution  Street,  Leith;  34,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen  ;  Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


MR.    LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS. 

The  following  Remarkable  Novelties  in  Garden  Peas  will  be 
found  to  be  great  advances  in  their  respective  classes  : — 


SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  podded  variety  yet  raised  ;  indispensable  for 
exhibition.  Pods  y  inches  longth.  Height  7  feet.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.    Price  ys.  6d.  per  A-pint.    {See  illustration.) 


OMEGA. 


WILLIAM     THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour,  and  appearance 
combined.  Height  3  feet.  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.        Price  $s.  per  half  pint. 

POPULAR. 

A   Blue   Wrinkled  Marrow,  earlier  than,   and  an   improvement  on, 
Champion  of  England.     Height  4  feet.     Highly  recommended. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  half  pint. 

For  further  particulars  see  larger  Advertisements  and  "Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book"  for  1873. 

£15  will  be  offered  in  Five  Prizes  for  Collections  of  any  three  varieties  of  these  Peas,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

forthcoming-  Exhibition  at  Bath  in  June  next. 

To  be  had  of  all  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  of 

MESSRS.  HURST  and  SON,   6,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


A   dwarfish   "  Ne    Plus   Ultra,"  a   first-class   Pea.       Height 
6  inches.       First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Price  $s.  per  half  pint. 


feet 


W.  S.   BOULTON  &  CO.,    NORWICH, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-glass  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  Low  Prices. 
Only  the  best  materials  used.    Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.    Estimates  given  free.     Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  only  Prize  Medal. 

UNIVERSAL     PORTABLE     PLANT     PRESERVER 

AND    GROUND    VINERY. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  meeting  lately  held  at  Birming- 
ham, pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw, 
and  awarded  them  the  only  Prize. 

In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of  having 
to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach 
the  glazed  lights  (21-02.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length 
12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  realty  portable. 

The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq.,  Stoke 
Rochford,    Grantham.       His    Gardener,    Mr.    I,    Ucll,    wrote    us    the    following   Letter, 
unsolicited  : — 
"  Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worthy  of  that  name 
Every  one  who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them 
shortly.  "  ttclicve  mc,  yours  truly,  Isaac  Dell," 

They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes,  One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  (or  any  number  of 
lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row.  In  ordering  slate  the  number  of  ends  required 
Carnage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  when  Orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

I 

6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  ...  £1 

12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  ...  2 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  ...  1 

12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  ...  3 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  ...  2 

12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  ...  4 

I 2  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  ...  7 

Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free 


il  <■. 

Ends  per 
pair  extra. 

5 

O 

$S.    Oil. 

5 

O 

$S.    Oil. 

IS 

O 

JS.    Oil. 

3 

O 

ys.  oil. 

6 

O 

.      Ss.  6d. 

4 

O 

.      8s.  6d. 

0 

O 

12S.   od. 

urnt 

d  free  to 

our  Works. 

MELON    OR 

sizes  (glazed  with 


CUCUMBER    FRAMES. 

u-ounce)   ready  for  immediate  delivery. 


Height  at  back,  24  ins.  ;  at  front  13  ins.  ;  sides,  1 14  in.  thick  ;  lights,  2  ins.  thick.  All  made  of  very  best  red  deal. 
Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass  is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with  nn  Iron  strengthen- 
ing  rod  and  handle.  Purchasers  are  strongly  recommended  to  have  31-Of.  glass,  this  being  so  much  better  than  16-01- 


All  6  feet  Wide. 


any  station  in  England  wher. 
orders  amount  to  60s.  and 
upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-oz. 


4  feet  long,   1  Light 


£*  l7    6 

3  5    0 

4  12     6 


All  6  feet  Wide. 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid   tn 
I     any  station  in  England  when 
orders    amount    to   605.    and 
I     upwards. 


Glazed  with  ai-oi. 

16  feet  long,  4  Lights 
20    ,,       ,,       5      ,, 
24     ,.       ,,        6      „ 

£6    0    0 
776 
8  15     0 

PIT    LIGHTS  WITH   WOOD   SILLS    TO    BUILD    ON   BRICKWORK. 


Sills,  4*4  inches  wide,  2^'  inches  thick,  with  runn 

All  painted  three  1  oats  and  j.'.l.i 


i  and  bearers  between  each  li(«fct. 
1  ready  for  use.    


All  6  feet  Wide. 

Cash    Prices,    Carriage    paid    to 
any  station  in  England  when 
orders  amount   to   60s.    and 
upwards. 

1  Hazed  with  ai-ot 

All  6  feet  Wide. 

Cash  Prices,   carriage  paid  to 
any  Station  111    England  when 
orders   amount    to    60s.    and 
upwards, 

Glased  with  21-oz. 

16  feet  long,  4  Lights 
20    ,,       ,,      5      ,, 
24    ,,       ,,      6      ,, 

£s  14   0 
7    1   0 
880 

32  feet  long,  8  Lights 
36    ,,      „       9      11 
40    ,,      „     10      ,, 

^11       2      O 

12  9      O 

13  16      O 

7       ■■ 9  15    .0 l 

We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit;  every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of 
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THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  HONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  HONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fcnchurch  Street.  E.  PURSE R ,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  and  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom, and  are  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  trom  this  date  on  the  following  terms  : — 

Price — £13  oi.  lor  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or 
£14  5*.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  our  Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Payment. — Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  tune  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  forthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bona  fide  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  alt  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
ihey  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  fraud. 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 
London        ..         ..     Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 
1  ^hwJ  /Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder  & 

Liverpool     ..         ..(     Co.,  13,  Rumford  Place. 
Bristol         ..         ..> 

Falmouth    ..         ..  I  Messrs.     William      Smith      &      Co.,      Imperial 
Plymouth    ..         . .  >     Chambers,    10,   Corn   Street,   Bristol,    and    at 
Southampton        ..  I      King's  Lynn. 
King's  Lynn  ..  J 

Hull Messrs.  Edwards.  Winkley  &  Co.,  160,  High  St. 

Newcastte-on-Tyne — Mr.  J.  Cameron  Swan,  1,  Dean  Street, 
In  Scotland  our  Agents  are — Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 
and  Glasgow,  for  the  Southern;  and  Messrs.  Richard  Connon 
&  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In  Ireland  our  Agents  are — Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  ol 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 
in  Ireland. 

We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working 
of  the  Trade. 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO. 

15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. — Nov.  1,  1872. 
ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS   HALL    HOW   tO   DeStrOY   Mealy   Bllg. 

USE 

STEVENSON'S  ABYS- 
SINIAN MIXTURE,  for 
destroying  Mealy  Bug,  and  all  Insects 
that  infest  Plants.  Unequalled  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vine  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
bottles,  is.  6d.,  3*.,  4i.6rf.,and  51.  6d. 
each,  with  directions  for  use. 

Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
F.    STEVENSON,     Stamford 
Street,   Altrincham,   Cheshire   (late  ot 
TRADE  mark.  Lark  Hill,  Timperley). 


Odams'a  Nltro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITROPHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE, 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 
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MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office— iog,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chainna/t — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.— J  AMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Value  for  Money. 

THE      NORFOLK       PHEASANT       FOOD, 
255.  per  cwt.  ; 

And  the  NORFOLK  POULTRY  MEAT, 

165.   per  cwt. 
Above  prices  are  for  cash,  and  include  Bags,  also  carriage  as  far  as 
London    and    Peterborough    (the   extremities  of   the   Great   Eastei 


sold   at   much  higher  prices.     A  trial   is   solicited.     Samples  sent  if 

required. 

Messrs.  SQUIRRELL  AND  UTTING,  St.  Swithin's  Wharf,  Norwich. 


te    F. 


G1 


Red 
Spider, 


S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  t  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  31. ,  and  10*.  td. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-    CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Mou 


LE'S      PATENT     EARTH 

COMMODES  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  CLOSETS. 
The  AMERICAN  CABINET. 


SYSTEM. 


Mou 


LE'S      PATENT     EARTH      SYSTEM. 

Dr.  Buchanan  says  : — "  As  compared  with  the  water- 
closet  the  Earth  Closet  has  these  advantages — It  is 
cheaper  in  original  cost ;  it  requires  less  repair;  it  is 
not  injured  by  frost ;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper 
substances  being  thrown  down  it ;  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
household." 


M 
A 


OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH     SYSTEM. 

Gadshitl  Place,  Kent,  July  18,  1871.—"  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  apparatus  works  admirably." — Charles 

Dickens,  Jun. 

LL    LETTERS    and    COMMUNICATIONS 

to  be  addressed  to  MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY  (Limited),  SA,  Garrick  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS     OF    100    YEARS. 


THE  PUE-APPLE   NURSERY   GOIPAIY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  no-a)  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,  W. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  j    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALINGS    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

IX-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHT/KCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


GLASS,        GLASS,        GLASS, 
of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  &c. 
PAINTS.    GILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 

Save  Your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF- REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 
Price  is.,  is.  6d  ,  as.  6d.,  or  Tree  by  post,  qd.  extra. 
MARK  ATT,  Optician,  63,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL    V?f  !^:$i&    PATRONAGE. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  jrt.  each. 

JOHN    MATTHEWS,    Royal    Pottery,   We^tuii  super-Marc. 

KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. — 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1001.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80$.  1  superior  close  Mat,  45s,,  501., 
and  S5**i  packing  Mats,  30*.  and  35s,  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SUNS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C 

Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
Sec. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  lod.  per  yard. 

SCR  I M  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6*;d.  to  8!+rf.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7%d.  and 
Q%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  ofFrigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane 

FOWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

'"TIHE  'CELEBRATED  GRANITIC  PAINT, 
JL  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

AALVAN  ISED      WIRE      NETTING. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yarc 

,  24  inches 

h^h. 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  lor 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

2    in. 
1 1  in. 
1$  in. 

Poultry  . .         . ,         • , 
Rabbits,  Hares,  &c.    . . 
Smallest  Rabbits 

3** 

M 

4hd. 
6id. 

%d. 

J.  B.  BROWN  AND  CO., 
Offices — 90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little    room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN   VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinesland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— Sec  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  is.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 

AS      CO  N  S  E  R  VATOR  Y      BOILERS. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  151. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 

Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower    Norwood,  and    59,    Old 

Bailey,  E.C. 


GREEN'S        NEW       PATENT       SINGLE       and 
DUPLICATE    HOT-WATER    BOILERS.     Illustrated    Trice 
Lists  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS    GREEN    and    SON,  Smithfield  Ironworks,  Leeds; 
and  54  and  55,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E.  

ENDLE'S     PATENT    ORCHARD     HOUSES, 

PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES   KIVKtT,    Horticultural  Huilder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

SIR  J.  PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14.  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

BOILER 


rnm 


TERMINAL  SADDLE 

is  bv  far  the  cheapest  and  best. 


See  Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  68,  Temple  Street,  London  Road,  Manchester. 

Patent  Excelsior  Boiler. 

"GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER"  (BIRMINGHAM,  1872!. 


H 


Portable  Boiler. 


Saddle  Boiler,  with   Water 
Bars. 


OT-WATER       APPARATUS 

erected  complete,  or  the   Materials  supplied. 
Improved   and  extra   strong   CAST-IRON  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 

with  or  without  Water-bars. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on  Stand, 
for  use  without  brickwork. 
Patent 
THROTTLE 
and  other  VALVES, 
FURNACE 
DOORS,  BARS, 
and      FURNACE 
WORK  of  every 
description  and  size. 
INDIA-RUBBER 
.RINGS      for       Pipe 
|  Joints  ;    Sockets    re- 
quire no  other  pack- 
ing, and  are  pertectly 
water-tight. 

Goods,   of  the    very   best  manufacture,  delivered    at   Railway    or 
Wharf  in  London. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Price  List  on  application. 

AMES   WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E, 


900    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

&yj\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  lo  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  er.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 

H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 


w. 


Estimates  given  on  application  f,,r  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATOR! ES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  r,  d 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazcd       36 

,1  i,        glazed,  16-oz.  goodshe~t  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

,,  ■  ,,  glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .   12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    0 


Garden  Wall  Wiring 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness. — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  6d- 

Prospectuses  iree  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLF.S. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New   South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham. 
Liverpool  . 
Bristol 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,   30,  Cornhill,    E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;   Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

.  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

.  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

.   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

.  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  ol  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


GEOLOGICAL       MINERALOGY.-KING'S 

V»      COLLEGE,    London —Professor    TENNANT.    F.G  S  .    will 
RESUME      his     LECTURES    on      MINERALOGY     applied      to 
GEOLOGY  and  the  ARTS,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  o  AM 
and  on  THURSDAY,  at  8    P.M.— Professor  TENNANT  gives  private 
Instruction  at  his  residence,  149,  Strand,  W.C. 


BEDFORDSHIRE     MIDDLE     CLASS      PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Head  Master.— Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A,  late  Exhibitioner  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Master.— Edward  T.  Hartley,  B.A  ,  late  Scholar  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  25th  Wrangler,  1871. 

Eleven  other  Assistant  Masters,  of  whom  Six  are  Graduates. 

The  School  was  opened  at  Midsummer,  1869,  for  300  Boys  as 
Boarders,  to  give  to  the  Middle  Classes  an  education  based  upon  the 
Public  School  system. 

In  the  Lower  School  is  given  a  sound  English  education,  with 
French  and  Arithmetic ;  and  to  these  subjects  in  the  Upper  School 
are  added,  Higher  Mathematics,  German,  Latin,  Natural  Science, 
Book-keeping,  Land  Surveying,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Greek 
is  voluntary.  The  study  of  the  Bible  forms  a  regular  part  of 
education. 

Church  of  England  Service  is  held  in  the  School  Chapel,  but  Boys 
can  attend  Nonconformist  Chapels  "in  Bedford  if  desired. 

The  Grounds  are  aa  acres  in  extent,  of  which  14  are  Playground 
There  are  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium,  and  Tepid  Swimming  Bath 
attended  by  a  Swimming  Master. 

The  School  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  Fee  for  each  being 
£t2,  which  includes  all  extras  except  Instrumental  Music 

The  first  Term,  1873,  will  COMMENCE  JANUARY  22 

TOi.iirAdffc.1  the  Secretary' Mr-  thomas  w 
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LERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND     GENERAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 


Directors. 
Cha  irman— The  Right  Hon.*JoHN  Robert  Mowbray,  MP    DCL 

r    J  I  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bai 

las.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
ioncl S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R  S. 


art.,D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Richd.  Michell,  D.D. 
The  Viscount  Midleton 
Sirjas.  Paget, Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 
Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M.B. 
Sir  Frcdk.  M.  Williams,  Bt,,  M  P. 


1*4, 7,000 
£1, 8(0,000 

■£275,740 

£0,851 

£3,028,829 

£5.733.799 


Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D., F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 

Actuary  and  Sec  re  ta  ry— George  Cutcliffe,  Esq. 
Assistant  Actuary — Benjamin  Newbatt,  Esq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 
The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  . . 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 
The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring 
The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 
The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  . . 
The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  Amount  to 
DISTINCTIVE   FEATURES. 

Credit  System.— On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  does  not  exceed  60,  one-halt  oi  the  Annual 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit. 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Trofits.  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 


BONUS. 
The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January 
1872  (amounting  to  £323,871),  averaged  40  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash 
Bonus  20  per  Cent.,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877, 
and  Perots  who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next 
will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  Profits 
over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT,  1872. 
The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as    rendered   to  the   Board  of  Trade,  can   be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 

13,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


s 


Now  ready,  price  is.,   Gratis  to  Customers, 

UTTONS'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1873. 

— "  The  most  practical  Work  on  Gardening  yet  published." 

S UTTONS'  ABRIDGED  SEED  LIST,  with  columns 
for  Ordering.     Gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


This  day  is  Published, 

THE  HANDY  BOOK*  of  FRUIT  CULTURE 
UNDER  GLASS,  Being  a  Series  of  Practical  Treatises  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Forcing  ol  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Figs,  Melons, 
Strawberries,  and  Cucumbers,  with  Engravings  of  Hojnouses,  &c  , 
most  suitable  for  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  these  Fruits.  By 
David  Thomson,  Author  of  "  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,  ' 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple,"  &C. 
In  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s,  6d. 

THE  SIX  of  SPADES,  "a  Book  about  the  Garden 
and  the  Gardener.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 
Crown  8vo,  5J. 


Lately  Published. 
SECOND   EDITION    of  MR.  THOMSONS   HANDY    BOOK  of 

the  FLOWER  GARDEN.     7s.  6J. 
FOURTH  EDITION   of  MR.  HOLE'S   BOOK   ABOUT  ROSES. 

71.  6d. 
SEVENTH  EDITION.     PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE of  the  GRAPE  VINE.     By  VVM.  THOMSON,  Tweed 
Vineyards,  N.B.    8vo,  5*. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Second  Edition,  in  Six  Numbers,  u.  each, 

THE  ORCHARDIST.  By  I.  ScoTT,  the  Nurseries, 
Iflcrriott,  Somerset  Parties  ordering  No.  i  will  be  considered 
liable  to  take  the  six  numbers.  Nos.  i(  2,  3,  and  4  are  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  subscribers  post  paid.  "  Post  Office  Orders  for  6s. 
on  Crcwkcrne,  now  or  when  finished.  The  most  complete  descriptive 
work  upon  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English  language — nearly  all  known 
hardy  fruits,  with  their  synonyms,  being  described  or  enumerated, 
amounting  to  many  thousands. 


Thirty-seventh  Year  of  Publication. 

Now  ready, 

G  LENNY'S      GARDEN      ALMANAC,       1873. 
Giving  every  information  upon  Gardening  Matters.     Price  u., 
post  free,  If,  id. 

London:  CATTY  and  DOBSON,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  nnd  all 
Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  If,  ;  free  by  post,  If.  id., 

THE  RURAL  ALMANAC  and  SPORTSMAN'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CALENDAR  for  1873. 
It  contains  :  Seventeen  full  page  Engravings:  List  of  Hounds, 
their  Masters,  Whips,  Kennels,  &c.  ;  Clubs  and  their  Club  Houses; 
Yachts  nnd  their  Stations,  Commodore,  Vice-Commodore,  Secretaries, 
k,  with  the  Winning  Yachts  for  tho  Year  187?;  Rowing  Clubsj 
Chambers  of  Agriculture;  Summary  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  late  Session  interesting  to  Country  Gentlemen;  a  'I'ablc  of 
the  Legal  Season  for  Killing  Game:  Societies  and  Institutions; 
Notes  for  each  Month;  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating 
to  the  Farm,  Stable,  Hunting,  Country  House,  Garden,  Natural 
History,  the  Government  and  Government  Offices,  Rates  of 
Postage,  &c       FIELD  OFFICE  ;  346,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MUDIE    &   SONS, 

15,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,   LONDON, 

NEWS  AGENTS,   HERALDIC  and  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS,  &c., 

Bee  to  announce  that  they  continue  to  supply  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Bell's  Messenger,  Cottage  Gardener,  Field,  Florist,  Floral 
Magazine,  Floral  World,  Garden,  Gardener,  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  London,  Provincial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers  ana  Magazines  at  the  published  prices  for  cash.  As  the 
regular  delivery  of  newspapers  is  most  essential,  Messrs.  Mudie 
TRlNT  the  ENTIRE  address  of  their  customers  on  the  wrapper  of 
each  paper  (when  ordered  ior  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months), 
thereby  ensuring  a  greater  certainly  of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  post  tree  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS,  and  NOTICES  of  BIRTHS,  DEATHS, 
and  MARRIAGES,  inserted  at  moderate  charges, 

MU DIE'S  UNIVERSITY  NOTE  PAPER— A  long  experience 
has  enabled   Mudie  &  Sons  to  produce  a  first-class   Writing  Paper, 

Possessing  ihe  chief  characteristics  of  the  Best  Hand-made  Linen 
apers  (without  their  disadvantage s),  at  the  price  of  ordinary  Note 
Paper.  Mudic's  "University"  Paper  has  a  smooth,  even  surface, 
equally  adapted  to  Quill  and  Steel  Pens,  is  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and 
free  from  grease.  Prices  per  Ream  :— Octavo  (note),  7s.  6d.  ;  Albert, 
6j  W. ;   Queen's,  51.  6d.     Sample  Packet  (5  quires) — 2s.,  is.  gd.,  is,  6d, 

"UNIVERSITY"  ENVELOPES,  per  100:  —  Square,  2s.,  is.  grf., 
u.  6d.  ;    Oblong,  is  6d. 

MUDIE'S  VIOLET  COURT  INK,  and  all  other  Writing  Fluids. 

The  largest  assortment  of  STEEL  PENS  in  London,  Sold  per  Gross 
at  .Manufacturers'  Prices.  . 

PLAYING  CARDS.— Mudics'  Genuine  Second-hand  Club  Cards, 
being  the  very  best  Cards  manufactured,  are  pleasantcr  in  use  ana 
urn-  li  more  durable  than  New  Cards  at  the  same  prices.  Whist 
Cards — Q.V. ,  is.  and  is.  3d.  per  pack  (by  post  id.  extra)  ;  8*.,  in.  and 
141.  per  dozen.  Superior  Patterns,  is,  6d.,  or  17s  per  dozen.  Bezique 
Cards,  6.J.,  gd.  and  is.  per  pack  (postage  id.)  Mudie  &  Sons  supply 
the  Club  Houses  with  the  best  Cards,  and  have  the  privilege  ot  re- 
selling them.  Orders  with  remittances  receive  immediate  attention. 
15,  Coventry  Street,  London,  W. 


"\*7ANTED,  a  SALESMAN  that  understands  Flower, 
VV  Garden,  and  Agricultural  Seeds;  also  a  knowledge  of  Plants 
and  Trees.  He  will  have  the  Management  of  the  Seed  Department. 
References  required. — Apply,  stating  salary  required  and  experience, 
to  J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


H 


Just  Published, 

ISTORY  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE.  By 

LEWIS  F.  Allen.     This  Work  can  now  be  had,  price  151.,  of 
JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  \V. 


NOW  READY 

Dedicated  by  Sfecial  Permission  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince    of    Wales. 

A    LECTURE    on    the     DISEASES     of    SHEEP, 
with  Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and 
numerous  well-tested  Recipes  for  Medicines,  &c.    By  Henry  Woods. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  One  Shilling  (or  by  post  15.  id.). 
RIDGWAY,  London:  and  all  Booksellers. 
*»*   Copies  will   be   forwarded   on   application   to   Mr.  CHARLES 
AM  B  S,  Merton  Estate  Office,  The t ford,  Norfolk,  on  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamps,  Post  Office  Order,  or  Draft,  for  the  number  required. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  21.,  cloth, 

CATECHISM    of  ZOOLOGY.      By  the   Rev.  J.    F. 
Flake,    M.A.,    F.G.S  ,    Mathematical    and     Natural    Science 
Master  in  St.  Peters  School,  York. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
On  Thursday  next,  in  1  Volume,  post  8vo,  price  10*.  6d.  cloth, 

RAMBLES,    by    Patricius    Walker.       Reprinted 
from  Fraser's  Magazine. 
Contents. 
In  the  New  Forest,  I  At  Torquay,  and  elsewhere. 

Still  in  the  Forest.  To  Dean  Prior. 

At  Winchester.  At  Bideford  and  Clovelly. 

At  Farnham.  At    Liverpool,    with    the    British 

The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne.  Association. 

At  Ballyshannon.  Up  the  Vale  of  Blackmore. 

At  Exeter,  with  the  British  Asso-     At  Salisbury  and  Bemerton. 

Ciation.  At  Canterbury.; 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and    Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra   charge 
to  the  ADVERTISER. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  EC 


MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  [personally  preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
Established  184a 


BY  the  Retirement  of  one  of  the  Partners,  an  active 
WORKING  GARDENER  can  obtain  a  PARTNERSHIP 
in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  on  long  Lease,  in  Islington, 
on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20,  William  Street,  New  North  Road, 
Islington,  N. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

WANTED,   a  WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  a  large 
Market  Garden.  If  married,  a  cottage  found.— J.  BRAMLEY, 
Cherry  Orchard,  Bestwood,  Notts. 


WANTED,  by  a  Florist,  a  steady,  respectable  MAN, 
who  thoroughly  understands  Propagating  and  Growing  Hard 
and  Soft-wooded  Plants  for  Market — Address,  with  amount  of  wages 
required,  B.  C,  Post  Office,  Bromley,  Kent. 


Wanted. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  is  in  WANT  of  a  smart,  active, 
•  young  MAN,  well  up  in  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Hard- 
wooded  Plants,  and  a  good  band  at  training  for  exhibition  purposes. — 
Apply,  by  letter  in  the  first  place,  to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  is  in  WANT  of  a  young 
MAN  to  take  Charge  of  two  Houses  of  Stove  Plants  Wages 
30*.  a  week.  To  an  industrious  and  energetic  Man,  with  some  expe- 
rience and  Plant  knowledge,  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
improvement.  Personal  application  only  to  be  made. — Establishment 
for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


WANTED,    a    GENERAL     PROPAGATOR    and 
GROWER. — None  but  first-class   hands  need  apply. — Royal 
Nursery,  Clapharc. _^_^__ 


WANTED,  a  young  Man,  as  ASSISTANT  PROPA- 
GATOR, in  the  House  Department  of  the  Wavertree 
Nursery.  One  having  had  some  experience  preferred.  Also,  one  or 
two  respectable  young  Men,  as  IMPROVERS. — Address,  stating 
wages  expected  and  where  last  employed,  to  THOMAS  DAVIES  AND 
CO.,  Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 


WANTED.  ONE  or  TWO  young  MEN,  to  work  in 
a  Market  Forcing  Garden,  near  London. — C.  W.  ALDER.SON, 
Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  S. 


WANTED,  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sudgen,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  SEEDSMAN,  competent  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  general  Management  of  the  business. — Application,  by 
letter,  stating  salary  and  experience,  addressed  B.  S.,  12,  King  Street, 
Caveat  Garden,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  of  good  address, 
to  Manage  a  Seed  Business.  Must  have  had  experience  in 
the  Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seed  departments,  with  some 
knowledge  of  Trees  and  Plants. — Apply,  stating  where  last  employed 
and  wages  expected,  &c,  to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst,  Seed  Merchants, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  for  a  Retail  and  Wholesale  Seed  and 
Nursery  House  in  Ireland,  an  energetic,  pushing  COUNTER 
SALESMAN,  of  good  appearance  and  address,  well  up  in  each 
department,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  good  general  assistance  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  house. — Apply  with  references,  stating 
experience  and  terms,  to  II.  H.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  efficient  SHOPMAN.— Apply,  stating 
age,  salary  expected,  and  references  to  former  employers,  to 
EDWARD  TAYLOR,  Seed  and  Manure  Merchant,  Malton, 
Yorkshire. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  London.— Must  be 
well  up  in  the  Seed  Business,  accustomed  to  Attend  upon 
Customers,  ana  a  good  Salesman.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Candidates  to  state  salary 
and  experience,  and  address  their  communications  to  P.,  Gardeners' 
C h re n iWt-Ptlke,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN,  in  a 
Wholesale  London  Seed  Warehouse,  a  young  Man,  to  assist  in 
the  Execution  of  Orders  and  General  Shop-work. — Apply,  stating  age, 
experience,  and  salary  required,  to  AL1-RED  LEGERTON,  Seed 
Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


WANTED,    a  young   Man,    as    ASSISTANT    and 
TRAVELLER.       One    having    a    practical     knowledge    of 

Gardening  and   the   Nursery  Trade,  and  accustomed  to   take  Orders, 

Preferred.     Good  character  and  address  indispensable. — Apply,  in  own 
andwriting,  to  W.  H.  QUICK,  Seed  Merchant,  Barnstaple,  Devon, 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  COUNTER-HAND.— None 
need  apply  that  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  business. — 
JAMES  CARTERandCO.,  237  and  23s,  High  Holborn,  London,  W,C. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a  large  Seed 
Establishment.  Must  be  a  neat  and  quick  Penman. — Address, 
with  full  particulars,  stating  salary  required,  age,  &o,  to  P.  K.,  Box 
165,  G.  P.  O.,  Manchester. 


WANT  PLACES^— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER   (Head).— Middle-aged,    single ;    has  a 
thorough  practical   knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Good  reference.— HQRTUS,  A.  Edwards,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;     understands       Early     and     Late     Forcing. — G.     W., 
2,  Woronzow  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  37,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  24  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  employer — K,  87,  Cambridge 
Road,  Hammersmith,  W, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;    understands  Early 
and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening. — A.  B.,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road, 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40  ;  well  skilled  in  every 
branch,  also  Land  and  Stock.  Situation  just  left  contained  nine 
Hothouses,  large  Gardens,  40  Acres  Land.  Character  excellent  for 
industry!  ability,  and  trust. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Spurge,  Fourth  Cross  Road, 
Twickenham,  S.W. ' ^^ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30;  thoroughly  under- 
stands Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Pines,  Vines,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c,  Stove  and  Greenhouse;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  character  from  present  and  past  employers. — 
C,  SLADE,  The  Gardens,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  29.— Mr.  Wm.  Smythe, 
Gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman  as  a  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  Man.  Has  above  14  years'  experience  in  some  of 
the  leading  establishments  in  the  country. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  one  child 
{eight  years  old) ;  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  competent  Man;  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Character  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation. — A.  M.,  Post  Office,  Tring. 


GARDENER  (Head),  married,  one  child.— W.  S., 
Gardener  to  the  late  Dowager  Lady  Mostyn,  Hooley  Lodge, 
Red  Hill,  Surrey;  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  every 
branch  of  the  profession.     Death  cause  of  leaving. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman  parting  with 
his  Head  Gardener  is  desirous  of  recommending  him  to  the 
notice  of  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  competent  Man. — C.  W.,  the  Gardens, 
Swalcliffe  Park,  near  Banbury,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &c,  the  Management  of  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Garden,  &c  Highest  reference. — A.  Z,,  Post  Office, 
Crayford,  Kent .^___ 


G.ARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).  — Age  40,  married ;  is  at 
liberty  to  engage  with  any  Gentleman  who  may  require  a 
thoroughly  practical  Gardener.  Has  had  extensive  experience  in 
Forcing  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Stove  and  Greenheuse  Plants,  and 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Character  unexceptionable. — B.,  Cherry  Cottage,  St.  John's  Hill, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  39,  married,  two  children 
(the  youngest  six  years  old) ;  has  had  upwards  of  25  years' 
practical  experience  in  good  places,  and  thoroughly  understands 
Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Excellent  character  from  the  Gentle- 
man he  is  leaving,  and  seven  years'  from  previous  situation,  also  other 
testimonials. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Moore,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Market 
Place,  Warwick. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  27,  married,  one  child;  well  experienced.     Good 
references. — E.  W.,  27,  Over  Street,  Brighton. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  25,  married,  no  family ;  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Pines,  Cucumbers,  &c,  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening — A.  B.,  Mr.  Taylor,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— 
Age  30,  married ;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables ;  also  good  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardener.  First-class  character  from  last  employer.  Leaving 
owing  to  the  place  being  sold.— J.  B.,  Messrs.  Veitch's,  Putney  Vale 
Nursery,  Surrey,  S.W. _^ 


GARDENER.  — J.  G.  GlFKlNS,  late  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Curling,  of  Brookland  Hall,  is  now  disengaged,  and  offers 
his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, trustworthy,  and  sober  Man.  Can  produce  first-class  testimonials, 
and  be  highly  recommended — 54,  North  Street,  Edgware  Road,  W. 


GARDENER.— B.  S.  Williams  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  a  Gardener  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  Man  of 
first-rate  abilities.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in 
all  its  branches,  and  is  quite  competent  to  Manage  any  si  red  Esta- 
blishment in  an  efficient  manner,  or  to  direct  the  Construction  of  New 
Works,  or  carry  out  alterations.  Several  years' unexceptionable  cha- 
racter.—Direct,  in  the  first  place,  to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  UpperHolloway,  London,  N. 


GARDENER.— John  Gough,  ten  years  Gardener  to 
J.  P.  Brown  Westhead,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lea  Castle,  Worcester- 
shire, and  nearly  two  years  at  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  will  shortly  be 
disengaged,  and  offers  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in 
want  ot  an  energetic  Gardener.  Testimonials  lirst-class.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gardens  at  Lower  Eaton  was  published  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  36, 187a,  p.  1421.— JOHN  GOUGH,  the  Gardens, 
Lower  Eaton,  Hereford. 

GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's  Establishment, — Age  25  ;  seven  years'  practical  experience 
in  the  Culture  of  Tropical  Plants,  Hardy  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c. 
Good  reference.— M.  M.,  Post  Office,  Winchester. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  18  ;  four  years'  experi- 
ence  in  Forcing  Houses,  and  willing  to  make  himself  useful.— 
F.  b..  Post  Office,  Wonersh,  near  Guildford. 


GARDENER  (Under).— A  young  Man,  who  has  had 
previous  experience.— T.  P.,  Post  Office,  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico, 
London,  S.W. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment.— Age  23 ; 
has    lived    with     good    Gardeners.       Good     character  — G.     S.. 
Newnton,  Tetbury. 

F~b REMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
—Age  24 ;  nine  years'  experience.  Good  character  and  references. 
— W.  E.,  the  Gardens,  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex. 

FOREMAN  (General).— Has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
the  general  routine  of  Nursery  Work.  Nine  years  in  present  situation. 
— A.  B,,  the  Nurseries,  Warminster, 


ROPAGATOR     or     INDOOR     FOREMAN.— 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Propagating, 
mg,  Plant  Growing,  Sec— C.  A.,   next  door  to  Mr.  Jones    Shop, 


Grafti 

Cage  Lane,  Plumstead."S.£. 


PROPAGATOR  (Second),  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons, 
Clematis,  Conifers,  Soft-wood,  &c— B.  B.,  Post  Office,  Bagshot, 
Surrey.       . 


MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER.— Mr.  S.  Barratt 
begs  to  announce  to  the  Trade  generally  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
engage  with  any  respectable  Firm,  and  offers  his  services  in  the  above 
capacity.  References  unexceptionable.— 66,  Park  Walk,  Fulham 
Road,  S.W. 


MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  MANAGER.— A  young 
Man,  with  a  small  Capital,  desires  a  situation  as  above  in  a 
flourishing  Nursery.  The  Advertiser  is  well  up  in  the  Fruit  and 
Rose-growing  departments,  having  made  these  his  principal  branches 
of  study  for  several  years,  both  in  England  and  France.— A.  B.  E., 
General  Post  Office,  Cambridge. 


To  Seedsmen,  &c. 

CLERK,  or  SEEDSMAN,   in  a  Seed  Warehouse.— 
Age  23  ;  three  years'  good  character.— C.    B.   D.,  St.  John's 
N u rscry,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. 

S~    HOPMAN  (Second),  or  CLERK.— Age  25.— M.  E., 
2,  Queen  Street,  Peterborough 


Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Accustomed  to  take  a  Managing  part  in 
the  Business,  attend  Markets  and  Travel.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  First-class  references.— SEEDSMAN,  Post  Office, 
Edinburgh. 


Q  HOPMAN,   or    ASSISTANT.— Age    30;    has    had 

O     15  years'  experience  in  the  Seed  Trade.— J.   G.,  141,  St.  Ann's 
Street,  Newtown,  Chester. 


KI  N  A  H  A  N  '  S    .     L  L    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  tne  words  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  on  seal, 
label,  and  cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


OPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

Ty"M-    YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

N     D     I     A          PAL 

E         ALE, 

T^TM.     YOUNGER     and     CO. 

Established   1749. 

"P      D      I     N     B      U      R     G 

II           ALE, 

w 


M.     YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


T, 


Lea  &  Perrtas*  Sauce, 
"WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour, 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and    BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by   all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World, 

Grat  ef ul— C  o  mf ortlng. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES      EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  7s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ill. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 
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CARTER'S  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  I  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Scrymge 
Brussels 


r's  Giant 
Sprouts. 


MUNRO'S  LITTLE  HEATH  SCARLET-FLESHED  MELON. 

Exhibited  at  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  18th  May,  1872,  and  described  as 
follows  (6  fruit  were  staged,  which  together  weighed  43  lb.  1  oz. )  It  is  a  very  imposing  scariet-fleshed  Melon,  large- 
ribbed,  pale  netted,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and,  considering  the  little  sun  we  have  had  for  ripening  Melons  this 
spring!  it  must  certainly  be  considered  an  acquisition  for  early  work. 

This  prolific,  easily  cultivated,  and  fine  flavoured  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  received  the  high  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  no  other  Melon  having  received  this  distinction  since  the  year  1870, 
when  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath,  which  variety  we  also  had  the  honour  of 
sending  out  to  the  public.  Price,  per  Packet,  3s.  6d. 


Carter's  Improved 
Early    Horn    Carrot. 


Price,  per  Packet 


THREE     NEW     PEAS 

OUT   OF   TWELVE   VARIETIES   AWARDED 

FIEST-CLASS    CERTIFICATES  ■ 

In  a  Trial  of  over  200  sorts,  conducted  this  season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

CARTER'S  "G.  F.  WILSON"  WRINKLED  MARROW. 


This  Pea,  which  is  of  a 
deliciously  tender  flavour, 
was  grown  for  trial  at 
Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
received  the  award  of  a 
First-class  Certificate  from 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 

being  at  the    same    time 


McLEAN'S   BLUE   PETER  PEA. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  trial  of  Peas  last 
year,  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Peas  out  of  over  200  varieties 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  writes  of  it  as  follows  : — 
' '  This  may  be  called  a  larger,  better,  and  earlier  form  of 
Tom  Thumb,  with  round  blue  seed." 

Price,  per  Pint,  3.J. 


NASBEY    MAMMOTH      ONION, 

A  magnificent  Onion,  with  3  fine  skin  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It 
has  taken  numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 

Price,  per  Packet,  lad.  ;  peroz.,  u,  6d. 
NEAPOLITAN  MARZAJOLE  ONION, 

A  beautiful  silvery-white-skinned  variety,  and  a  capital  keeper,  and 
possesses  every  quality,  for  flavour,  to  make  it  a  great  favourite  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Price,  per  Packet,  is.  ;  per  oz.,  is.  6d. 

HATHAWAY'S    EXCELSIOR  TOMATO, 

A  new  American  variety,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  Chiswick,  during  the  summer,  and  is  re- 
ported upon  at  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price,  per  Packet,  6d.  and  is. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS   OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

Produce  a  Constant  Supply  of  the  Best 
Vegetables  all  the  Year  round. 

No.  1.— FOR    A    COTTAGE     GARDEN, 
Price  izr.  6d.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  2.— FOR      A      SMALL       GARDEN, 
Price  21s.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  3— FOR  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDEN, 

Price  30J. ,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  4.— FOR  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  GARDEN, 
Price  425.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 

No.  5.— FOR     A     LARGER     GARDEN 
Price  63*.,  packing  and  carriage  free. 


For  full  particulars,  see  Carter's 

ILLUSTRATED   VADE   MECUM  for  1873, 

Containing    upwards    of   230   beautiful  coloured   and 
other  Engravings.     Post  free  is.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 


named  by  them  "  G.  F. 
Wilson,"  after  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. It  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  really  good 
Pea,  and  a  great  advance 
on  Veitch's  Perfection. 

Price,  per  Pint,  3s.; 
per  Quart,  $s. 


Very  distinct,  combining  the 
form  of  the  French  forcing  variety 
with  the  size  of  the  Early  Horn  ; 
exceedingly  early,  and  of  fine 
quality.  We  believe  this  will 
entirely  supersede  the  Early 
Horn  Carrot  at  present  in 
cultivation. 

Price,  per  Packet,  is. 


JAMES'S  PROLIFIC  WRINKLED 
MARROW  PEA. 

This  Pea  is  described  in  the  Florist  as  "a  grand  and 
First-class  Pea  of  universal  excellence,"  and  was  one  of 
the  twelve  varieties  of  new  Peas  which  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  the  late  great  trial  of  over  200  varieties 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

Price,  per  Packet,  $s. 


Carter's  "G.F.Wilson"  Wrinkled  Marrow, 

Price,  per  Pint,  2>S-S   Pcr  Quart,  $s. 


The  Potato  that  most  effectually  resists 
disease,  is  Carter's  Improved 

RED-SKIN     FLOURBALL 

Price, per  Peck,  3*.  6d.;  per  Bushel,  \2s.  6d. 

Lowest  price  per  cwt.  and  ton  on  application. 

CAUTION.— There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of 
Potato  in  the  market  sold  as  Ked-skin  Flourball. 
Our  stock  is  produced  from  that  of  the  original 
introducer,  Mr.  Barkshire,  of  Reading. 


MARQUIS    OF    LORNE   CUCUMBER. 

This  splendid  Cucumber,  raised  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Son,  and 
sent  out  by  us  last  year,  maintains  its  position  as  the  best  show 
variety  yet  introduced,  It  has  a  white  spine,  beautiful  short  neck, 
smooth,  skin,  very  straight  and  prolific,  with  a  remarkable  absence  of 
seed  ;  and  when  not  allowed  to  get  too  old,  is  unquestionably  of  most 
delicious  flavour.  It  has  been  awarded  first  prizes  at  nearly  all  the 
great  Horticultural  Shows  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Price,  per  Packet,  is.  3d. 


STRAWBERRY    TOMATO, 

An  entire!;-  distinct  variety,  ol  novel  form,  and  totally  different  in 
appearance  to  all  other  Tomatos.  The  fruit  has  a  juicy  pulp,  of  a 
pleasant  strawberry-like  flavour,  with  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness 
and  acidity.  With  the  addition  of  lemon  juice  it  is  frequently  pre 
served  like  Plums,  as  well  as  stewed  like  Cranberries. 
Price,  per  Packet,  6d.  and  is. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS   OF 

ELOWEB     SEEDS 

Impart  a  gay  appearance  to  the  Flower 
Garden. 


COLLECTION  A,  Price  iar.  6d. 

COLLECTION  B,  Price      15*. 

COLLECTION  C,  Price      21s. 

COLLECTION  TJ,  Price      42s. 

COLLECTION  E,  Price      63.?. 


Free 

by 
Post 

or 

Pail. 


For  full  particulars,  see  Cartrk's 

ILLUSTRATED  VADE  MECUM  for  1873, 

Containing  upwards  of   230  beautiful    coloured    and 
other  Engravings.     Post  free  IS.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; — 

Three  Months    .,  5-r.  n\d.  \'Six  Months     ..     iu.  ztd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  3^.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION  at  BATH,  1873. 
SPECIAL  PRIZE  FUND.— It  being  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  the  full  amount  available  for  the  "  Special  Prize  Fund"  should  be 
ascertained  on  FRIDAY,  the  31st  instant,  intending  Subscribers  are 
requested  to  notify  forthwith  to  the  undersigned,  at  this  Office,  the 
sums  they  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  said  Fund. 

J.   M.  OSTLER,  Secretary. 
14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath,  Jan.  17,  1873. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE,— SINGING  and  TALKING 
BIRDS.— The  Great  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take 
§  lace  on  SATURDAY,  February  15,  and  MONDAY  to  THURSDAY, 
ebruary  17  to  20.  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  can  now  be  had,  on 
application  to  Mr.  F.  W.  WILSON,  Natural  History  Department, 
Crystal  Palace. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  CLIFTON.  -  ROSE 
SHOW,  WEDNESDAY.  July  0.  Schedules  of  the  above  are 
now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Lodge  Keepers, 
or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  SECRETARY,  Zoological  Gardens, 
Clifton- 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
N  I  EL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  35, 
Nursery,  Bexlev  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


1872    I  T^ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
I  XJ  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Roses.— To  the  Trade— Roses. 
WOODTHORPE    can    still    offer    a  fine    lot   of 

J— *  •   Standard  and  Half  Standard,  Tea,  Noisette,  and  H.P.  ROSES, 
of  good  selection,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD  and  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
— Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard— Marechal  Niel,  extra  fine 
plants. 
WM.   WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries.   Maresfield,   Uckfield,    Sussex. 

THE    BEST    NEW    ROSES    for   1873.— For   a  full 
description  of  the  above,  by  the  Raisers,  including  Lacharme's 
noble  pure    white    H.P.    Rose,   Madame    Lacharme,    see     HENRY 
BENNETT'S  LIST,  post  free. 
Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 

New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


FOR    SALE,     700    good     young     DUTCH      RED 
CURRANT    TREES;    also    about     Three    Tons    EARLY 
SHAW  POTATOS. 

J.  BEESON,  Lake  Farm,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


VINES,     VINES,     VINES.— Strong    well-ripened 
CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  for  Fruiting  in  pots  and 
planting.     The  Trade  supplied. 

Priced    LIST    of    sorts    on    application    to    JOHN     KELLETT, 
Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  near  Stockport. 


Vines,  Vines. 
JOSEPH   MEREDITH   has  a  Stock   of  strong   and 
?"      well-ripened     CANES    of  all    the  leading  sorts,    also  a  large 
Collection    of    STOVE    and    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,  to    offer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 
The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


(  .J. RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

V^  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  5*  each.  BLACK  HAMBURGHS, 
strong,  42r.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing  saves  half  the  cost 
of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


EACHES_   and  _NECTARINES,     in     pots.— Fine 

m"ees,  gs.  and  js.  6d.   each. 

d  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Fruiting  Trees,  <s.  and  75.  6d.   each, 
JAMES  DICKSON 


HESSLE  PEAR  (strong  Standards). — Prices  per  100 
or  per  1000  on  application. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

ANCASHIRE  PRIZE  GOOSEB  ER  R  I  E~S.— 

150  finest  and  newest  varieties,  from  41.  to  or.  per  dozen  ; 
collections  of  150  for  501  ,  100  for  30s.,  50  for  12s.  6d.  ana  15*.  ;  also 
high-flavoured  GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS.  Prices  upon 
application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Fine  Standard  Trained  Fruit  Trees. 

EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  begs  to  offer  extra 
strong  Standard  Trained  APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  NEC- 
TARINES, and  PLUM  TREES,  with  stems  4?^  to  5'^  feet.  Price 
on  application. 57,  Queen  Street,  Hull. 


s 


ELECTED 


TREES. 


Dwarf-trained  "APRICOTS,  _     1  361.   per 
1,  J  dozen. 


NECTARINES, 
",,  PEARS,   \iSs  per 

PLUMS,  f  dozen. 
JAS.  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol, 


FRUIT    TREES.— A  large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and   Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
75s.  per  100  ;  Gooseberries  from  10s.  per  100;  Currants  from  6s.  per  100. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


XEONIA    MOUTAN.— Fine    bushy    plants    of   this 

noble  Tree  Paeony  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  71.  6d.  each. 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


FILBERTS.— Extra    fine  young    healthy  stuff,    Red, 
White,  Waterloo,  &c,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


M 


ULBERRIES. — Fine  healthy  Standards,  at  24J.  per 

dozen  ;  larger,  with  good  heads,  3s.  6d.  to  5J.  each. 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

To  the  Trade 

CORDYLINE    INDIVISA,    fine  growing    SEED,  in 
pods,  18s.  per  oz. 
HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


B 


IRCH,   extra  fine,   transplanted,  2  to   3  feet,    18s.  ; 

4  to  5  feet,  21s.     ALDER,  5  to  6  feet,  21s.  per  1000. 
J.    J.    MARRIOTT,    Highheld    Nursery,    Matlock. 


w 


HITETHORN     and     SCOTCH     FIR. 

400,000  2-yr.  WHITETHORN. 
50,000  SCOTCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet. 
For       samples      and      prices      apply     to 
GEORGE  TOWNSEND,  Nurseryman,  Fordham,  near  Soham. 


LARCH,    3    to  4  feet,    fine,    transplanted.      A    few 
thousands  on  ofier.     OAK,  3  to  4  feet.     Price  low. 
T.  KEYNES,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. ^^^ 


w 


INES    FOR    SALE— Fruiting    and    Succession -in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

ANTED,      VINES,      all     sizes,     THOMSONS 

GOLDEN  CHAMPION.     Particulars  to 
W.,  100,  Post  Office,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

CODLIN 


WANTED,    200    Standard    KESWICK 
APPLE  TREES.— State  price  for  (rood  2-yr.  stuff  to 
JOHN  MITCHINSON,  Nurseryman,  Truro. 


WANTED,  fresh  and  i-yr.  old  HOLLY  BERRIES. 
State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


Cuba  Laurels. 

WANTED  SIX,  s  feet  high   or  thereabouts,    well- 
grown  Trees.     Send  particulars,  with  price,  to 
H.      NALDER,      Shrublands,      Croydon,      Surrey. 


WANTED,      SEVENTY       COMMON      SPRUCE 
FIRS,  7  to  8  feet  high,  eood  healthy  trees,  well  furnished 
with  branches  and  good  roots.     Write,  stating  price,  to 

E.  JEKYLL,  Esq. ,  Wargrave  Hill,  Henley-on-Thames. 


WANTED,   good    BULBS   of  AMARYLLIS.— Mr. 
WILLIAM  BULL  will  be  glad  to  Exchange  New  and  Rare 
Plants  for  the  above. 

Establishment   for  New  and   Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


WANTED,    MILKY    WHITE    POTATOS    (true). 
J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON,  Gloucester. 


WANTED,    extra  strong   SEAKALE    for    Forcing. 
Send  sample  and  price  to 
JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1S67.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Lcrks. 


OHN     E.     DIXON    (from    Hull,    Successor   to 
George  Thorpe), 
Seed  Merchant,  Gainsborough. 


Seeds. 
("1HARLES      TURNER'S    CATALOGUE    is    now 

V_^  ready. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


The  Clifton  Seed  Establishment. 
rpHE  VERY  BEST  SEEDS  are  to  be  obtained  from 

-L      KEMP- WELCH'S      Seed     Establishment,     Regent's     Street, 

Clifton,  Bristol.     CATALOGUE   on  application.     A  trial  respectfully 
solicited. 


w 


Notice. 
M.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Kighgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

8MITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 
Merchants,  i,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES  for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 

WILLIAM    BARRON  and  SON'S  WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE     of    CONIFER/E    and    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Elvaston  Nurseries.  Korrowash,  Derby. 


Just  Published. 

EDMUND    PHILIP    DIXON'S    CATALOGUE    of 
GARDEN  and   FLOWER  SEEDS,  with  Order  Sheet,  is  now 
ready,  gratis  and  post  free. 

The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 


STUART,    MACDONALD    AND    CO.'S    WHOLE- 
SALE  LIST   of  choicest    FLOWER    SEEDS,  comprising  the 
leading  Novelties  of  the  Season,  to  be  had  on  application. 
Southampton  Row,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


PJ.     LOOYMANS    AND    SONS,     Nurseries, 
•  Oudenbosch,  Holland. 

In  the  Press,  a  Priced  CATALOGUE,  in  French  and  Dutch,  of 
TREES   and  SHRUBS,  for  the  ensuing  Season,  which  will   be  sent 

on  application. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches,    Nectarines,   Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


GLADIOLI  and  ROSES.  — Descriptive   Priced    LIST 
of  French   Hybrid  GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &t,  sent  free  on 
application  to 

DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 
►  HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out,  in  pots,  Purple, 

White,  and  Scarlet,  good  Plants,  at  21.  per  dozen. 
Nursery,  BexTey  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

PANSIES.  —  One    Hundred    of     the      finest     Show 
Varieties,  251.  ;  do.  do.,  Fancy  do.,  30s. 
DOWNIE,     LAIRD     AND     LAING,    West     Coates     Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  N.B.  ;  and  London. 


FUCHSIA.— Well  rooted  CUTTINGS,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100  ;  501.  per  1000.     Also  STORE  PLANTS,  in 
48  pots,  us.  per  dozen.    Terms  Cash;   Post  Office  Orders  payable  at 

Wallington. 

W,  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


W 


M.  POTTEN  can  still  supply  GERANIUMS  and 

CYCLAMENS,  as  advertised  in   the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 


December  7,  1872. 

The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


G 


EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


H 


OR  N  BEAM,    from  2   to  3,    and  3   to    4    feet. 

JOHN  WATERER  and  SONS,  Bagshot. 


L  ILIUM     AURATUM.— Several     Thousand     strong 
sound  ENGLISH  GROWN  BULBS.     They  had  this  year  Irom 
3  to  30  blooms  on  a  stem.     i8j.,  30s.,  42s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards. 
ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


/BARTER'S     VEGETABLE    and    FLORAL 

\j     NOVELTIES  for  1873.     See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Jan.  18, 
p.  96.  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


c 


Economy. 
ARTER'S     COLLECTIONS     of     VEGETABLE 

SEEDS,  IK.  6d. ,  2 1 1.,  301.,  425-.,  and  631.  each.     Carriage  free. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOS,  of  all  kinds,  WANTED. 
— Parties  who  have  Pure  Stocks  and  good  Samples  of  the  above 
to  dispose  of  will  please  state  lowest  cash  prices  and  kinds  to  ofTer. 
R.  li.  M.(  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Belfast. 


McLean's  Advancer  Peas. 

FJELLEY,    Seed    Merchant,   Stamford,    has  on 
.     SALE    a    few  Bushels  of  McLEAN'S  ADVANCER  PEAS. 
Good  sound  Seed.     Samples  and  price  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 

LAXTON'S  ALPHA   PEA,   one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  in   cultivation.      A  good  substitute   for   Little   Gem    Pea. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,   E  C 


LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  is,  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING.  17.  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N.B,;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  Londun,  S.E. 
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Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5s.,  9s.,  va., 
: 8 j.  ,  24s. ,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,  showy    crimson,    to   flower   in   June, 

is.  per  dozen  ;  6*.  per  100, 
GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  12  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  4$. ; 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties,  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENS1S,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  y.,  $s.,  91.,  12s.,  151-,  201.,  and  301.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12s.  to  241.  ;   6  do.,  6s. 
to  ids.  6d. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


First-class  Florist  Flower  Seeds. 

CALCEOLARIA,  unequalled,    Hybridised— Dobsons'. 
CINERARIA,  unsurpassed  in  quality — Dobsons'. 
PRIMULA,  second  to  none  for  frinee  and  colour — Dobsons'. 

In  sealed  packets,  u.  td.,2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  51. 
CATALOGUES,  with  General  List  of  Seeds,  free  by  post. 
DOBSON  AND  SONS,  Seedsincnand  Florists,  Isleworth,  Hounslow, 
and  Brentford. 


Pelargoniums. 

J  DOBSON  and  SONS  have  to  offer  strong  healthy 
•  Plants  of  the  leading  SHOW  and  FANCY  kinds.  The 
Plants  are  now  ready  for  their  final  shiit  into  blooming  pots. 
CATALOGUES  may  be  had  on  application. 

J.  D.  &  Sons  beg  to  state  that  they  have  taken  THIRTY  FIRST 
PRIZES  (within  the  last  four  or  five  years)  at  various  Exhibitions, 
including  the  Crystal  Palace,  Kensington,  Regent's  Park,  Oxford, 
Reading,  &c,  and  have  been  successlui  Raisers  and  Exhibitors  for 
many  years  previously. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Isleworth,  W. 


Seedsmen  to  the  Queen. 


FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS' 
CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
1873,  with  Cultural  Directions  and  Descriptions  of  the  most 
Select  Varieties  of  Seeds,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  cratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 

Note  the  Address:  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


Seed  Season, 


WH.  ROGERS,  132,  High  Street,  and  Red  Lodge 
•  Nursery,  Southampton,  begs  to  state  that  his  CATALOGUE 
of  AGRICULTURAL,  VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  gratis. 
The  Seeds  supplied  by  W.  H.  Rogers  will  be  WARRANTED  of  the 
newest  and  best  quality.  The  Catalogue  is  priced  as  low  as 
possible,  consistent  with  a  first-class  article,  and  will  bear  compari- 
son with  any  COSTLY  advertising  house  in  the  Trade.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  every  variety  of  Seed  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  also 
much  valuable  information.  All  orders  of  201.  and  upwards  delivered 
carriage  free. 


Rhododendrons. 


WH.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southamp- 
•  ton,  begs  to  offer  magnificent  hardy  scarlet  and  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  nice  bushy  Plants,  in  splendid 
variety,  at  18$.,  241.,  and  30*.  per  dozen,  selected,  or  £5,  £7  10s.,  and 
;£io  per  100.  A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  on 
application  as  above. 


The  Nurseries,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

OUR  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Scotland,  comprises  Forest,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  are  well  adapted  for  extensive  planling, 
or  giving  immediate  eflect  in  the  formation  and  improving  of  Orna- 
mental Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c  Priced  CATALOGUES 
supplied  free  on  application. 

THOMAS    KENNEDY  AND    CO.,  Seed  and    Nursery   Establish- 
ment, Dumfries. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a  large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  IMMEDIATE  effect  :— 
CONIFER/E. 
Per  doz.—  £  s.  d.  |  Per  doz.— £  s.  d. 

Abies orientalis,  6107ft.    2  10    o    Juniperus    densata,  6  to 


,,    canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.    o 

,,  Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.  2 
Siota     orientalis      com- 

pacta,5  feet  ..    3 

,,  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  g  feet  . .  3 
Cedrus  atlar.tica, 8  to  G  ft.  4 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  . .  3 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet  3 


7  feet 
Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft. . .  10 

1,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 
8  feet  . .         . .  10 

Thuja  Lobbii,  q  to  10  ft.  .     4 

„    gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10 
Thujopsis   borealis,   8  to 

9  feet      . .  . .        . .    2 

Weliingtonia      gigantea, 

4^  to  5  feet      ..    '     ..    3  1 


S 


TANDARD       ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 

■£  *■  d. 


Per  doz. — £  s. 
Acacia  inermis     . .         ..22 
Acer  Negundo     ..         ..     o  18 
,,  variegata    1    4 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  0  18 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  2  z 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet  . .  . .  14 
Cherry,  Mahalcb  variegata  1  10 
Cytisus,  in  variety  ..  14 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  ..     1  10 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         . .     1  10 

,,      10  to  12  feet         ..22 

Liquidambar,  12  to  13  ft.     2    2 

Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft,     2    2 

LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 
application.  ___^__ -    


Per  doz. 
Poplar,      Black     Italian, 
12  to  15  feet.. 
,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet 
,,  Silver-leaved,  10  to  12  ft 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet 
Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet 

Thorn,    Paul's     Double 

Crimson.. 

„    Double  Pink 

Willow,  American  Weep- 

7   to  8  feet  stems.. 


0  18    o 
220 


ABIES  DOUGLASII. —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  309  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Hucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  13  feet  high,  6oj.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


QURPLUS    STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 
KJ  TREES,  &c. 

LARCH,  2  to  2%t  2%  to  3M,  and  3  to  4  feet 

SCOTCH,  1  to  i'A,  iU  to  2,  and  2' to  2%  feet 

SPRUCE,  i'A  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3,  and  3  to  3J4  feet 

OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  .j  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 

WVC1I    ELMS,  2  to  i,  3  to  .1(  anil  4  ti.c  f.-ct 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 

BIRCH,  3  104,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 

ALDERS,  2  to  3  anif  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


Osborn  &  Sons, 

NURSERYMEN  and  SEEDSMEN,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W., 

RESPECTFULLY  INTIMATE  THAT  THEIR 

PRICED       CATALOGUE 

Of   KITCHEN    GARDEN,    AGRICULTURAL    and    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

Including  quotations  of  Tools  and  other  Garden  Requisites, 

IS   NOW  PUBLISHED,  AND    WILL   BE   FORWARDED    TO   APPLICANTS   POST  TREE. 


1873- VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER   SEEDS. 


James  Dickson  &  Sons 

WILL   BE   GLAD   TO   SEND   THEIR    DESCRIPTIVE   PRICED 

CATALOGUE  QE  GEIUUE  GAEDEI  SEEDS, 

ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  SHEET  OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  GARDEN  TOOLS,  &c, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


NEWTON"     NURSERIES,    and     108,    EASTGATE    STREET,    CHESTER. 


GENUINE      SEEDS. 


John  &  Charles  Lee 

WILL  FORWARD,    POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION,    THEIR 

PRICED    CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS 


FOR  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  1873. 

All  who  have  not  already  received  a   Copy  are   requested  to   Apply. 


ROYAL  VINEYARD  NURSERY  and  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  HAMMERSMITH,  W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


GARDEN    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 


Thomas  Methven  &  Sons 

BEG   TO   INTIMATE   THAT  THEIR 

Descriptive   Priced  Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and   Flower  Seeds, 

IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  for  1873, 
Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  on  application. 

GORDON'S    NIDDRIE    HYBRID    PROTECTING    BROCCOLI.— Awarded    a    First-class 

Certificate  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  April  last.     In  packets,  zs.  bit.  each. 
METHVEN'S  EARLY  GEM  MELON.— For  description,  see  Catalogue.    In  packets,  s*  6d.  each. 
EAST    LOTHIAN    INTERMEDIATE    STOCK    (true),   in   three    colours.      In  packets,    is., 

2s.  6(/.,  and  5s.  each  colour. 


SEED  WAREHOUSES— 15,  PRINCES  STREET, 
And   NURSERY   GATE,   LEITH   WALK,   EDINBURGH, 


January  25,  1873.] 
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E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

RESPECTFULLY   ANNOUNCE   THEIK    ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE    OF   SEEDS, 

With    FULL    DESCRIPTIONS    and    PRICES    of   the    FOLLOWING    and    OTHER    NOVELTIES, 
May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


NOVELTIES  in   SEEDS    of   NEW    FLOWERS,    and    also    SEEDS    of    RARE    PLANTS,    not    hitherto 

offered,  except  in  the  form  of  Plants. 


The  number!,  here  given  correspond  to  those  in  the  Priced  Catalogue,  the  quotation  of  which  will  bt  sufficient  to  order  by. 


Annuals  and  Biennials. 

1026  ABRONIA  UMBELLATA  GRANDIFLORA. 

1038  ALONSOA  MUTISI. 

IS!!  ALYSSUM  BENTHAMI  COMPACT  A. 

330  AMARANTHUS     MELANCHOLICUS     RUBER    VERSI- 
COLOR. 

105s  ARTEMISIA  GRACILIS  VARIEGATA. 

134  ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  dark  crimson. 

150  „         Pseony  Perfection,  brilliant  lilac-blue. 

163  11        Victoria,  carmine-rose. 

164  n  „         purplish-crimson. 

166  1,  ,,        pyramidal,  violet. 

167  ,1  „        Honeycomb,  carmine-rose. 
1S6  BALSAM,  King  of  Scarlets. 

roS  „  Queen  of  Roses. 

218  „  white,  mottled  lilac,  scarlet  and  crimson. 

219  ,,  while  naked,  purple  and  scarlet. 

1067  BRACHVCOME  IBERIDIFOLIA  ROSEA,  new  colour. 

l6oi  CAMPANULA  LACINIATA. 

35t  „  MEDIUM     CALYCANTHEMA,      beautiful 

form. 

322  „  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA  ALBA. 

367  CELOSIA  CRISTATA,  President  Thiers. 

369  ,,  ,,  Tom  Thumb,  crimson. 

370  „  ,,  Tom  Thumb,  shaded  salmon-colour. 

373  „  HUTTONI. 

374  „  JAPONICA,  distinct 

381  „  PYRAMIDALIS  PLUMOSA  IGNEA 

irro  CENTRANTHUS  MACROSIPHON  NANUS  CARNEUS. 
mo  „  „  „        ALBUS. 

1124  CHEIRANTHUS  PR.-ECOX  AUREA. 

1132  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CARINATUM  HYBRIDUM  GRAN- 

DIFLORUM,  flore-pleno. 

IIS3  CLARKIA    PULCHELLA     INTEGRIPETALA    MARGI- 

NATA,  flore-pleno,  Tom  Thumb. 

1168  CLINTONIA  PULCHELLA  LI  LACINA,  new  colour. 

1769  DIANTHUS  DENTOSUS  HYBRIDUS. 

1770  ,,  ,,  ,,  flore-pleno. 
431                „              LACINIATUS  STRIATUS,  flore-pleno. 

124t  GAILLARDIA  PICTA,  salmon-red,  very  good,  distinct. 

1245  GILIA  ACHILLE.EFOLIA  MAJOR. 

1256  GODETIA  DUNNETTI. 

1302  HELICHRYSUM      BRACTEATUM     NANUM     ALBUM 

MULTIFLORUM. 

1878  IBERIS  CILIATA. 

m  IPOMCEA  PICTURATA,  beautiful  and  elegant. 
1336  „  QUAMOCLIT  OCULATA  RUBRA,  new  colour 

518  LARKSPUR,  Pyramidal  Hyacinth,  bluish  black. 

532  „  Emperor,  mixed,  new  section. 

533  ,,  11         tricolor  flowered. 

534  ,,  j,         red  striped. 

535  „  „         bluish  black. 

536  LOBELIA,  Advancer,  best  red. 
537 
541 
54S 
544 
555 


.  900 
J  155° 
93° 
I  934 
035 
9°S 
1564 


Brilliant,  best  blue. 
Lustrous. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Princess. 

(sp.),  White  Perfection,  best  white. 

.375  LUPINUS  GRANDIFLORUS  TRICOLOR. 

1399  LYCHNIS  LAGASC*. 

566  MARIGOLD.  African,  sulphurea  quilled. 
620    MIGNONETTE,  Bouquet,  pyramidal. 

624  „  NANA  COMPACTA  MULTIFLORA. 

625  „  tall  pyramidal. 
584  MIMULUS  CUPREUS,  Brilliant. 

587  „  QUINQUEVULNERUS  (Brilliantissima)  MAG- 

NIFICENT. 

616  MYOSOTIS  SYLVATICA  NANA,  selected  stock. 

617  n  ,1  ,,         ALBA. 

1422  NEMOPHILA  ATOMARIA  OCULATA  ATROCCERULEA. 
1429  „  INSIGNIS  MINOR. 

1459  OXALI3  ROSEA  DELICATA. 

1465  PAPAVER    RHOEAS,  dwarf  double  rose. 

1466  11  11  ■■         11      scarlet.     . 

1467  »,  »  >i         *,  >,     white  margin. 

1468  ,1  ,,  ,,         ,,      blush  white 

1471  ,,  Carnation-flowered,  striped  red  and  white. 

1472  ,,  ,1        dwarf,  rose  and  crimson. 

1473  11  ,,  „      dark  purple. 

1474  t,  ,,  1,      lilac  edged,  scarlet. 

1475  11  11  ,,      scarlet  and  white. 
670  PHLOX  MACULATA. 

828  to  833    SALPIGLOSSIS,  large  flowered  perfecta,  in  six  colours 

797  SCABIOSA  ATROPURPUREA  MAJOR  COMPACTA 

802  ,,  NANA  FLORE-PLENO  STRIATA. 

1495  SCHANGINEA  ALTISSIMA. 

1501  SCHIZANTHU3  OCULATUS  PYRAMIDALIS 

1579  SILENE  PENDULA  BONNETTII. 

82  STOCK,  Pyramidal,  large  flowering  dwarf  Ten-week,  white. 
87  11         Robust  Rocket,  Ten-week,  in  eight  colours. 

54  1,        Ten-week,  large  flowered,  copper  coloured  scarlet. 

too  ,,        Intermediate  Brilliantissima. 

lot  ,,  ,,  Royal  Scarlet. 

102  ,,  1,  Mauve  Queen. 

689  SWEET  PEAS,  Fairy  Queen. 

691  ,,  Marquis  of  Lome. 

808  SWEET  WILLIAM,  Nana compact! 

868  TROP.EOLUM  (Nasturtium),  Spitflre. 

8?r  1,  COMPACTUM  COCCINEUM. 

872  ,.  1,  LUTEUM. 

873  it  1,  Beauty  of  Malvern. 


VERBENA,  Defiance. 

VISCARIA  CCERULEA,  new  colour,  good. 

VIOLA  CORNUTA  MAGNIFICENT. 

„       LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA,  Golden  Gem. 
11  ii  PALLIDA. 

TRICOLOR  MAXIMA  (Pansy),  Emperor  William. 
XERANTTIEMUM      ANNUUM      IMPERIALE     PLENIS 

SIMUM. 
ZINNIA  ELEGANS  bicolor  splendcns  flore-pleno,  colour  like 
a  fancy  Dahlia. 
„  ,,      Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

,,  Caryophylloides  flore-pleno,  pure  white 

striped  lilac  or  crimson. 
,,  ,,  ,,    light  yellow  striped  carmine. 

„  „  „    dark  yellow  striped  scarlet. 
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Herbaceous  Perennials  and  Alpines. 

ACHYROCLINE  SANDERSONI. 

-ETHIONEMA  GRANDIFLORA. 

AGROSTEMMA  CORONARIA  ATROSANGUINEA. 

ANEMONE  NARCISSIFLORA. 

AQUILEGIA  AUREA. 

„  GLANDULOSA  GIGANTEA. 

„  JUCUNDA  (OLYMPICA). 

ARALIA  SACHALICUS. 
CALOCHORTUS  VENUSTUS. 

CAMPANULA  TURBINATA  ELEGANS,  in  three  colours. 
CENTAUREA  CONIFERA. 
CINERARIA  ACANTHIFOLIA  HYBRIDA. 
CONVOLVULUS  MAURITANICUS  ATROCOsRULEUS. 
DAHLIA  ARBOREA. 
DELPHINIUM  NUDICAULE,  scarlet. 
DICENTRA  CHRYSANTHA. 
ERINUS  ALPINUS  ALBUS. 
ERODIUM  MALACCOIDES. 
FERULA  ASPERIFOLIA. 
GAILLARDIA  TELEMACQUI,  finest. 
GENTIANA  IMBRICATA. 

„  VERNA. 

IBERIS  CARNOSA. 
LILIUM  COLCHICUM. 

DALMATICUM. 

„  PARDALINUM. 

„  WASHINGTONIANUM. 

LOBELIA  PUNICEA. 
NIEREMBERGIA  VE1TCHII. 
OXALIS  SCHILTERI. 
PRIMULA  CARNIOLICA. 
„  LUTEOLA. 

„  THORNASINI. 

SCILLA  CUPANIANA. 
SAXIFRAGA  PELT  ATA,  splendid. 
SPARTINA  CYNOSUROIDES. 
THALICTRUM  ADIANTIFOLIUM,  elegant, 


Conservatory  Plants. 

2172  ACACIA  DEALBATA  ALBA. 

24?  BEGONIA  BOLIVIENSIS  SUPERBA. 

246  „  CHELSONI. 

248  „  INTERMEDIA. 

250  „  ROS.EFLORA. 

2Si  „  VEITCHII. 

2309  CRINUM  GIGANTEUM. 

388  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  COCCINEUM. 

2712  CYCLANTHERA  EDULIS,  is.    See  Number,  GOURDS. 

2317  DAUBENTONIA  SUPERBISSIMA. 

2378  HIBISCUS  MUTABILIS  PURPUREA  STRIATA  PLENA. 

2400  IPOMOIA  LEPTOPHVLLA. 

2402  „  PENTAPHYLLA. 

2403  ,,  Species,  Fernando  Po. 

2431  LIBERTIA  IXIOIDES  VARIEGATA. 

2432  LIMONIA  TRIFOLIATA. 
2451  MUSA  SUPERBA. 

1946  NAVCEA  PHCENICEA. 

2467  PERILLA  HUBERIANA, 

247s  PLEROMA  MACRANTHA  FLORIEUNDA. 

720  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA,  SUNSET. 

724  „  FILICIFOLIA  CARMINATA  SPLENDENS. 

725  „  ,1  striped  flowers. 
728              „           blush  white. 

73"  •>  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  MARMORATA. 

731  >•  „  PUNCTATA  ELEGANTISSIMA. 

732  11  ,,  Harlequin. 

733  1,  1,  white  with  crimson  spots. 

734  11  1,  large  yellow  centre  and  white. 

735  11  11  „  „         and  lilac  striped, 
740                T,                       ,,           MAGENTA  FLORE-PLENO. 

74i  „  „  ROSEA  FLORE-PLENO. 

2515  SALVIA  SPLENDENS  COMPACTA  ALBA. 

2516  SEMPERVIVUM  COLOCHRYSU.M. 

2731  TRIAN03PERMA  ROEZLII,  u.     See  Number,  GOURDS 

2584  WIGANDIAMEXICANA. 

2593  YUCCA  WHIPPLEI. 


T.HE  WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W.- 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor. 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N ,  It. ,  J  anuary  18,  1873. 
"Sir,— Would   you   kindly  send  your    Floral   Guide,    for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  arc  the  admiration  of  all  who  sec  them;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Mercjiant,  Woolwich. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Clnerarias,~arid  Primulas. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  of  the  best  strain 
obtainable,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  8r.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  in  large 
6o's,  4s.  per  dozen.  CINERARIAS,  from  a  splendid  strain,  strong 
plants,  in  48's,  for  early  blooming,  6s.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  large  Do's, 
45.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  in  thumbs,  2S.  6d.  per  dozen.  PRIMULA 
SINENSIS,  from  the  very  best  strains,  Red  and  White,  immense 
blooms,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  6r.  per  dozen  ;  do,,  in  large  60's,  4*.  per 
dozen.  CLYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  61.  perdozen.  HYACINTHS, 
in  48's,  just  coming  in  bloom,  all  colours,  61.  per  dozen. 

GEORGE  POULTON,  Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road, 
Edmonton,  London,  N. 

TeaTRoses,  per  Thousand,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  ET  FILS,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  beg  to  offer 
some  thousands  of  TEA  ROSES,  Dwarf  grown,  in  pots,  com- 
prising Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  dc  Paul  Ntiron, 
Pevoniensis,  Jean  Ferret,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazcs,  Perfection  dc  Mont- 
plaisir,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mdlanie  Villernioz,  and 
nil  the  best  sorts.     Prices  on  application. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  too,  7s.  ;  per  1000  ^300 

too  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

too  ,,  „  25    „  o  14    o 

100  ,,  ,,  50    1,  £1  to     2    o    o 

100  ,,  ,,  100    ,,  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  trie  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  6  new  varieties  of  1872, 
(or  2S.;  older  choice  sorts,  large  flowered,  Japanese  or 
Pompons,  12  sorts  for  zs.;  100  for  15s.  ANTIRRHINUMS  of 
1872,  12  sorts,  4s.  G.f.r  older  varieties,  12  for  3s.;  12  PENTSTEMONS, 
3s.;  12  COLEUS,  2S.  6,1  ;  12  FUCHSIAS.  3s.;  50  for  II!.;  12  HELIO- 
TROPES, 2J.  First-class  Bedding  GERANIUMS,  in  strong  autumn- 
struck  Plants,  from  11.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  50  GERAN I UMS,  in  50  sorts  of 
Tricolor,  Bicolor,  Zonal,  Doubles,  &c,  for  15s.:  12  new  varieties  of 
1872  for  94.;  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  CORDIFOLIUM,  fol.  var., 
25.  (al.  perdozen;  25  sorts  Show  or  Show  and  I-'ancy  PANSIES,  7s.; 
too  for  20s.;  12  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  6s.;  DAISIES, 
POLYANTHUS,  VIOLAS,  and  other  Spring  Flowering-plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  upwards;  CINERARIAS,  strong,  3s.  per  dozen. 
W M.  CLIBRAN   AND  SON,  Oldlield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  PLANT  and  GENERAL 
•  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  Descriptive  List 
of  beautiful  New  Plants  offered  in  commerce  by  him  this  season  for 
the  first  time ;  also  general  Priced  Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Tree 
Ferns,  Flowering  and  Ornamental-leaved  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Palms  and  Cycads,  Azaleas.  Camellias,  Amaryllis,  Ericas, 
Epacris,  Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  general  Collections  ot 
Soft-wooded  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Special  prices  for  specimens  quoted  on  application. 

An  inspection  of  the  Collection  solicited. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Spring  Planting. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE  invite  inspection  of 
their  extensive  Nursery  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES. 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
Sic.  Their  Nurseries,  extending  over  100  Acres,  are  exposed,  and 
Plants  can  be  removed  to  any  distance  with  perfect  safety.  Samples 
and  prices  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Poplars, 
Hornbeams,  Hazel,  Limes,  Thorns,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  Priced 
LISTS  on  application. 

The    Knowefteld  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 
Established  for  half  a  Century. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.— Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application. 

HARDY  BRITISH  FERNS.  — A  fine  assortment  lor  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  254.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

AGNIFICENT      CHESTNUTS,       ELMS,      and 
LIMES,  suitable  for  Avenue  or  Park  Planting:— 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,  8  to    10   feet,  per  100,  75s.;    10  to  12  feet, 

per  100,  120s. 
ELM,  Chichester,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  50s.  ;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  754. 

,,        English,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  60s.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  loos. 
LIMES,  6  to  8  feet,  per  too,  90J.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  I20S. 

The  above  are  well-rooted,  and  have  straight,  clean  stems. 
JOHN  JEFFERIES  AND  SONS,  Royal  Nurseries,  Cirencester. 

Aigburth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

F>  P.  KER  AND  SON  beg  respectfully  to  intimate 
\>*  that  their  Nursery  at  Aigburth  has  undergone  a  Complete 
Re-organisation  under  the  Supervision  of  their  new  Manager, 
Mr.  BOSTON,  who  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Sydenham 
Nurseries,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  for  the  past  two  years  at 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  P.  K.  &  SON  invite  inspection  of  their  Collections  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL CONIFERJE,  and  all  leading  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous.  LISTS  free  on  application. 

IVE     HUNDRED    STANDARD    LIMES,     8    to 

io  feet,  at  60s.  per  100;  1000  do.,  6  to  7  feet,  at  355.  per  100. 
1000  English  YEWS,  2  to  2}^  feet,  35s.  per  100.  500  fine  furnished 
Portugal  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  401.  ;  500  do.,  4  feet,  6oj.  ;  200  do., 
5  feet,  1001.  per  100.  500  SYCAMORES,  10  feet,  40s.  400  fine  furnished 
KIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  at  40s.  per  100.  3000  very  stout  transplanted 
OAKS,  4  to  S  feet,  at  405.  per  1000  ;  30  CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  6  to 
7  feet,  32s.  per  dozen;  40  fine  furnished  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE, 
7  to  8  feet.  361.  per  dozen  ;  40  WELLINGTONIAS,  6  to  8  feet,  at  55. 
each.  All  well  rooted  samples,  forwarded  at  the  prices  quoted,  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

Reference   required  from   unknown   Correspondents. 
GODWIN  AND  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As    the    TIME    ior     REMOVING    and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO,  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  ol  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFER^E,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities ;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (sec  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 
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r>  ICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
\)  FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  (or  six  stamps, 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


MORE    THAN    THREE     HUNDRE 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  ind   full   of  Practical     Information 
Raising  Plants  from  Seeds,  &c. 


Price  is.,  post  free,  is.  2d.;  includes  prices  of  almost  every  requisite 
lor  the  Garden. 

The  above  is  now  ready.    Any  regular  Customer  not  receiving  it 
should  communicate  with  us. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Surplus  Stock  of  Echeverias. 

ECHEVERIA  BOLLI,  4  inches  over,  25*.  per  100  ; 
2%  inches  over,  zos.  per  100. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLI,  small,  15s.  per  100 
„  SECUNDA,  16s.  per  100. 

11  if  GLAUCA,  16s.  per  100. 

„  PUMILA,  16s.  per  100. 


METALLICA  SEED,  per  pkt.,  6rf.  and  1 
SEMPERVIVUM   MONTANUM.  10s.  and  145.  per  100. 
CALIFORNICUM,  16s.  per  100 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  white,  per  packet, 
,,  ,,  red,  per  packet,  is 

The    above    are    offered    for    cash, 
unknown  correspondents. 

J.  HOUSE,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Peterborough. 


References    requested    from 


SPECIAL    OFFER    of     the    following    magnificent 
Specimen  CONIFERS,   EVERGREENS,  &c,  growing  singly 
and  prepared  for  safe  removal : — 


Picea  lasiocarpa,  10  to  14  feet. 

,,     noblis,  4  to  6  feet. 

,,     Nordmanniana,  4  to  5  feet. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  4  to  10  feet 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  4  to  10  ft. 
„    macrocarpa,  5  to  10  feet. 
,,     Lawsontana,  6  to  8  feet. 
Thuja  Lobbii,6  to  to  feet. 
Erica  Codonoides,  in  flower. 
Vines,  in  pots,  good  canes. 
Old  gold-striped  Hollies,  5  to  7  ft. 


Irish  Yews,  6  to  8  feet. 
laurustinus,  extra  fine,  4  to  6  ft. 
Portugal  Laurels,  3  to  0  feet. 
Standard  Laurustinus,  4  to  6  feetj 
Bays,  4  to  6  feet. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  12  feet. 
Large  Laurels,  extra  bushy,  6  to 

9  feet. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 
Fruit  Trees,  in  various  styles,  in 

quantity. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

CATALOGUES  of  general  NURSERY  STOCK. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  Nurseryman,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


J  SCOTT,  the  Nurseries,  Merriott,  has  the  following 
•  to  offer:— ASH,  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  per  1000;  BEECH,  2%  to  3  feet, 
30s,  per  1000 ;  HAZEL,  2%  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  s  feet,  in  large 
quantities,  20s.,  25s.,  30s.  to  35s.  per  1000;  OAKS,  English,  2%  to  3  feet, 

J  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet,  20s.,  30s.,  40s.,  and  gos.  per  1000  ; 
esides  an  extensive  stock  of  all  the  leading  and  best  kinds  of  TREES 
and  SHRURS,  in  alt  the  usual  sizes  and  low  in  price.     The  FRUIT 
TREES    are    extensive    and   varied,   covering    30  acres  of   ground. 
Apples,  1200  sorts;  Pears,  1800  sorts,  and  other  kinds  in  proportion. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 


Hardy  Transplanted  Trees  and  Plants. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  specially  calling  attention  to,  and  inviting  an 
inspection  of,  their  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  for  "quality, 
variety,  and  extent"  they  believe  to  be  unsurpassed.  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  post  free. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  every  description,  of  all  sizes. 

8  HICKS,  and  all  other  Plants  lor  forming  Hedges  and  Screens 
AME  COVERT  and  UNDERWOOD  PLANTS. 
CONIFERS,  grown  as  specimens,  and  having  been  annually  and 

biennially  transplanted,  are  robust  and  in  excellent  condition  for 

moving. 
HOLLIES,  specially  good,  and  all  Evergreens. 
STANDARD  and  WEEPING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  including 

many  very  beautiful  gold,  silver,  and   purple   foliaged  trees,  for 

planting  for  effect. 
ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes. 
AMERICAN   PLANTS,  including  the  finest  varieties  of  scarlet  and 

other  late-flower inf;  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Aznkas,  &c 
CLIMBING  and  TWINING  PLANTS,  including  the  newest  and 

best  varieties   of  Clematis,   Ivy,  and  other  desirable   plants  for 

covering  walls,  trellises,  &c. 
ROSES.— A  complete  collection,  including  all  the  finest  new  show 

varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES.— A  very  extensive  collection,  comprising  the  kinds 

worthy  of  cultivation,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 

health  and  condition  for  transplanting,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 

true  to  name. 
STRAWBERRIES.-A  large  and  choice  collection. 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS.-A  full  collection  of  all  the  new  and 

most  desirable  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  Plants. 
GREENHOUSE    and    CONSERVATORY    ORNAMENTAL  and 

Flowering  Plants  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety. 
AZALEA    INDICA-— A  splendid  collection,  including  magnificent 

Pyramids. 
CAMELLIAS.— A  fine  collection,  including  the  most  approved  new 

and  old  varieties. 

wliM-rI-I^'-Lri,-lu,r,ii,),?,thr,';c  adapted  for  cool  Greenhouse  treatment. 

WTNiLR  and  SUMMER  FLOWERING  ERICAS,  EI'ACRIS, 
and  New  Holland  Plants, 

FUCHSIAS,  PELARGONIUMS,  CINERARIAS,  and  other 
rlonsts  Howers. 

BEDDING  PLANTS.-A  fine  selection  of  all  the  best  kinds  for  sum- 
mer decoration. 

HARDY  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  including  all  the  rare 
species  and  varieties. 

HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS.-A  large  collection. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Visitors  can  walk  in  Eight  Minutes  from  (he 
Chester  Passenger  Station  to  the  "Newton"  Nurseries  by  Tames 
Dickson  &  Sons'  New  Road,  entering  by  the  "  Ermine  Inn."  Pass 
over  Flookersbrook  Bridge  on  the  right  hand  on  leaving  the  Chester 
Station.     No  Conveyance  needed. 

"  Newton  "  Nurseries  Chester. 


Now    iJlllliSiy    Ready, 

CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENER'S  and  FARMER'S  VADE  MECUM 

For  1873,  containing  upwards  of  230  beautiful  coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  post  free  is.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 

JAMES    CARTER  and  CO., 
Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Richard  Smith 


NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED     MERCHANT, 
WORCESTER. 


ROSES.— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL    ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE   PIIE-APPLE   IUESEEY   COIPAIY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,    LONDON,   W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &e. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


SEEDS.-"  ONLY    THE    BEST." 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  William   Bull 


BEGS   TO   INTIMATE   THAT   HIS 


NEW    CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS, 

Just  Issued,  has  been  Posted  to  all  his  Customers.     If  from  non-delivery  or  any  mistake  any  of  them  have 
not  received  it,  Mr.  W.  B.  will  be  happy  to  forward  one  on  application. 

Particulars  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  PRIZES   of  SILVER   CUPS,   to  the  value  of  £300,  for 
NEW  PLANTS,  will  be  found  at  page  92  of  the  above  Seed  Catalogue. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,   S.W. 
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To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels,— 
6  to  7  feet,  us.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  ico. 
5  to  6  feet,  8j.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 

THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  — This  beautiful  silver)' 
Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vita,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-crown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,   at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  30J.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Autumn  Planting. 

DICKSONS  and  C  O.,  Nurserymen,  &c, 
1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  (Established  1770),  beg  to  call 
the  attention  nl  those  about  to  plant  to  their  very  extensive  Stock  of 
all  kinds  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  sizes  suitable  cither  for  hill  plant- 
ing or  for  places  requiring  extra  large  trees  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Game,  The  trees  are  grown  in  a  very  open  situation,  and  as  their 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  can  "be  safely  planted  in  the  most 
exposed  places.  D.  &  Co.  would  specially  recommend  their  splendid 
Stock  of  extra  large  TRUE  Native  Highland  PINE,  Extra  Strong 
LARCH.  WEEPING  KIRCH,  BEECH,  OAK,  POPLAR,  PINUS 
MARITIMA,  SPRUCE,  HAZEL,  HORNBEAM.  THORNS, 
SLOES,  LIMES,  LABURNUMS,  Specimen  English  YEW,  Specimen 
I  Hybrid  RHODODENDRON,  Specimen  CON  IFERiE,  &c. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 


tu^— DICK  RADCLYFFE 

jSSir  AND    CO.'S 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


SEEDS 


KITCHEN    GARDEN,     FLOWER 
GARDEN  and  FARM, 

And  General  Garden  Requisites. 


Hf.iter's  "Sensation." 

Smooth-skinned  variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 

Per  packet,  is. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Garden  Furnishers,  &c, 
129,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    W.C. 

Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  SrRouTs. 

6d.  and  11.  per  packet. 

"Undoubtedly   the   best  in 

cultivation." — Vide  Gardeners' 

Magazine,  December  a,  1872. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


AMARANTHUS    SALICIFOLIUS. 


A      FINE     SAMPLE     OF      NEW      SEED. 
Per  oz.,   10s.  6d. ;     4  oz,,   35s.  j     8  oz.,   60s. ;     1  lb.,   100s. 

We  beg  to  offer  the  above,  and  solicit  early  orders. 


Special  Notice  to  the  Trade. 

CHOICE  SEEDS,  that  can  be  relied  on,  all  of  first-rate 
strains.     CATALOGUE  can  be  had. 
Seeds  of  the  following  PRIMULAS  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce. 
Prices  on  application  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA 
„        „        „        RUBRA 
,,        „        „        KILICIFOLIA  ALBA 
„        „        „        FILICIFOLIA  RUBRA 
„        „        ,,        LILACINA   MAKMOKATA 

KKKMESINA  SPLENDENS 

, E RECTA  SUPERBA 

VILLAGE  MAID 

..       „        „        RUBRA  FLOREPLENO 
Also,  in  quantity — 

PRIMULA  TAFONICA 
CALCEOLARIA 
CINERARIA 

ECHEVEKIA  GLAUCO-METALLICA 
PANSY 

PELARGONIUM  (Bronze  and  Gold) 
TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI,  Sc. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plant!, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


pcELOGYNE  CRISTATA.— The  finest  SPECIMENS 

V^  of  this  lovely  Orchid  ever  exhibited,  with  upwards  of  80  spikes 
of  bloom  on  each,  and  over  500  bulbs  in  each  pot,  may  now  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter  Garden,  Onslow  Crescent, 
Onslow  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

J.  WILLS  also  invites  an  inspection  of  his  handsome  and  varied 
COLLECTIONS  of  fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  TREE  FERNS,  &c, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  London. 


Coelogyne  crtstata. 

RS.  YATES  begs  to  inform  Orchid  Growers  that 
•  his  STOCK  of  the  above  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  lie 
has  grown  hitherto.  R.  S.  Yates  has  yet  two  or  three  plants  in  stock, 
win.  h  he  offers,  for  cash  only,  at  25  guineas  each.  He  has  disposed  of 
several  to  the  most  eminent  florist  and  nurseryman  in  London,  and  is 
sending  them  in  care  of  a  special  messenger.  They  have  upwards  of 
80  spikes  of  bloom,  and  £00  bulbs  in  each  pot.  R  S.  Yates  has  plenty 
">f  good  healthy  plants,  from  three  guineas. 

Sale,  and  14,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — Jan.  23. 


Bouquets,  Vase  Flowers,  and  Decorative  Plants 

for  HALL  or  TABLE. 

RS.  YATES'  matchless  COLLECTION  of  the 
•  above  are  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  to 
any  extent. 

R.  S.  Yates  may  remind  the  Public  he  has  yearly  maintained  his 
reputation  awarded  to  him  at  the  great  International  Show  in  London, 
1866,  against  30  competitors ;  in  addition,  he  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Botanic  last  year,  for  50  plants  arranged  for  artistic  effect,  in  which 
class  there  were  six  competitors,  three  being  from  the  Metropolis. 

R.  S.  Y.  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  depend  upon  the 
adventitious  supply  of  the  market.  He  is  the  producer  of  what  he 
offers  ;  and  any  order,  once  accepted,  will  be  executed  in  its  integrity. 


THE 

FINEST    FIRST    EARLY   PEA 


LAXTON'S  WILLIAM  THE  FIRST. 

The  Earliest  of  the  Green  Marrow  Peas, 
being  ten  days  earlier  than  Supreme, 

Has  long,  handsome,  and  well  filled  deep  bluish- 
green  pods  ;  is  very  productive,  and  unsurpassed  in 
flavour.  Two  crops  of  ripe  seed  of  this  variety  have 
b^en  obtained  from  the  same  ground  in  one  season. 

Has  been  twice  tried  and  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


For    further    particulars,     see 
Year  Books  for  1871  and  1873." 


1  Hogg's    Gardeners 


Price  in  sealed  half-pint  Packets^    $s. 


Retail  of  all  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  of 
HURST  and  SON, 
LEADENHALL    STREET,    LONDON,     E.C. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTER    RED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our  Nursery, 
embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time,  one  of  which  we  found, 
after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the  very  best  variety,  which  we  have 
since  named  Leicester  Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are 
solidity,  crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated  leaf.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade  and  Horticulturists 
generally,  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  many  sorts  now  grown. 
The  following  have  been  supplied  :- 


Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Earr  &  Sugden,  Covent  Garden. 
Barratt,  W.  W.,  Wakefield. 
Cooper,  Robt.,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 
Davis,  B.  R.,  Yevoil. 
Downie, Lai  rd&  Laing, Edinburgh. 
Gibbs,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Piccadilly. 
Flintham,  Rotherham. 
Green,  J.,  Garforth,  Leeds. 
Holmes,  E.,  Lichfield. 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Hopwood  &  Son,  Cheltenham. 


Hockin,  J.,  Taunton. 
Lach,  E.,  Wellingborough. 
Latham  St  Son,  Worksop. 
Radclyffe,  Dick.  &  Co.,  Ilolborn. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
Sampson,  T  ,  Yeovil. 
Scott,  J.,  Yeovil 
Stuart  &  Main,  Kelso. 
Watkinson,  H.,  Manchester. 
Wood  &  Co  ,  Worcester. 
Wright,  W.,  Retford. 
Yates,  G.  &  W.,  Manchester. 


I  237    and    238.      HIGH      HOLBORN,      LONDON,      W.C. 


From  Mr.  H.  Kent,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess 
Caledon. 

"  Your  Celery,  Leicester  Red,  I  find  very  superior  to  other  kinds 
growing  by  the  side  of  it — Williams'  Matchless  Red,  Cole's  Crystal 
White,  and  White  Incomparable— all  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
yours,  and  on  the  same  quarter;  but  I  find  them  all  more  or  less 
spongy  and  hollow,  and  many  rotten,  while  with  yours  I  have  not 
found  one  head  but  what  is  perfectly  sound,  even  in  growth,  and  the 
flavour  excellent." 

From  Mr.  Robson,  Gardener  la  the  Marquis  of  An^elsea. 

"  November  4,  1872.— Your  Leicester  Red  Celery  has  proved  to  be 
better  than  any  we  have  grown  this  year." 

In  addition  to  the  above  upwards  of  30  other  Noblemen's  Gardeners 
have  written  us  to  the  same  effect. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 
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SUTTONS'  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOS, 


Grown  in  districts  which  have  been 
entirely  free  from  disease. 


Carriage    Free. 


We  are  able  to  ensure  a  complete 
change  of  seed  to  any  district. 


The   only   Round   Potato   perfectly   Free   from   Disease. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  '^~~~~"^\  SPEGIAL  N0TICE' 

TRADE  MARK.  TRADE  MARK. 


//  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  our  notice  that 
Country  Dealers  represent 
themselves  as  Agents  for  the 
Sale  of  our  Seeds  and  Potatos. 

We  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  WE 
have  NO  Agents,  and  to  pre- 
vent disappointment,  in  future 
all  Packages  coming  Direct 
from  our'  Establishment  will 
bear  our  Registered  Trade  Mark 
as  above. 


SUTTONS 


BED-SKIN     FLOUEBALL 


It  is  not  surprising  that  for  so 
popular  a  Potato  spurious  stocks 
should  be  sold  as  "  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball,"  the  name  by  which  we 
originally  introduced  it  in  1 870. 
We  frequently  have  Red  Regents  and 
even  Fortyfolds  or  Jersey  Blues  sent 
to  us  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
they  are  true  Red-skins,  and,  to 
prevent  disappointment,  IN  FUTURE 
every  package  direct  from  us 
will  bear  our  registered 
Trade  Mark,  as  above. 

POTATO. 


This  Potato  was  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  in  1S70,  since  which  it  has  annually  been  selected  and  improved  by 
them,  and  is  unquestionably  the  heaviest  cropping  and  best  cooking  late  Potato  in  cultivation. 

UNSOLICITED      TESTIMONIALS. 


From  Mr.  WM.  Carmichael,  late  Head  Gardener  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sandringham  Flail,  Lynn. 
"  Your  Red-skin  Flourball  is  a  great  acquisition,  large,  handsome,  and  the  only  variety  that  is  entirely 
frc  from  disease.     I  was  fortunate  in  planting  z  sacks,  and  have  just  dug  30  sacks.     I  only  wish  that  I 
had  planted  more  of  them.     All  other  sorts  are  three  parts  gone  in  this  district. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  January  o,  1873. 
"  I  bee  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Suttons"  Red-skin  Flourball,  and  also  as  to 
its  being  the  best  Potato  we  grew  this  season  for  resisting  the  disease.     I  examined  the  crop  while  lying 
on  the  ground  after  it  was  dug  up,  and  could  not  find  one  diseased  Potato. 

LOWEST    PRICE    PER    BUSHEL,    SACK'    AND 
SUTTONS'     PRICED     LIST     OF     OTHER 


From  Lieut-Col.  W.  H.  Larkins,  Burton  Rough,  Fetworlh,  Septemlerij,  1872. 
"Your  Red-skin  Flourball  Potato  has  come  very  true  and  without  a  single  diseased  one.     I  have  not 
eaten  such  fine  mealy  Potatos  for  many  years." 

From  H.  Woods,  Esq.,  Agent  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  January  27,  1872. 
"  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  Red-skin  Flourball  Potatos  which  took  First  Prize  at   Birmingham  in 
December  last.     They  were  grown  by  His  Grace  from  tubers  sent  by  you  last  year.     It  is  the  best  Red 
Potato  grown,  and  is  free  from  disease  again  this  season." 

From  P.  Curran,  Esq.,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  February  8,  1872. 
"  The  Red-skin  Flourball  Potato  that  I  had  from  you  last  year  has  been  the 


hood.     It  entirely  resisted  the  blight.' 

TON    {CARRIAGE    FREE)     ON 
KINDS     GRATIS     AND     POST 


onder  of  this  neighbour- 

APPLICATION 
FREE. 


SUTTONS'  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


The  finest  Cos  Lettuce. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  WHITE  COS. 


SUTTONS' 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS 

OF   CHOICE 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

For  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY, 
Consisting  of  best  sorts  only. 


No.  t,  Carriage  Free        ••£$     3 

No.  2,  Carriage  Free        . .     22 

No.  3,  Carriage  Free 

No.  4,  Carriage  Free 

No.  5,  Carriage  Free        .,     o  15 

No.  6 o  12 

Particulars  of  contents  gratis 
on  application. 


SUTTONS' 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS 

OF     SHOWY 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

To  produce  a  beautiful  and  con- 
tinuous display. 


No.  1,  Free  by  Post  or  Rail  £2  2 
No.  2,  do.  do.  . .  in 
No.  3,  do.  do,  ..11 
No.  4,  do.  do.  ..  o  15 
No.  5,  do.  do.  . .  o  10 
SMALLER  COLLECTIONS, 
2S.  6d.  to  iqs.  6d. 

Particulars  of  content1;  gratis 
on  application. 


Cyclamen  persicum. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  STRAIN. 


SUTTONS'    AMATEURS'    GUIDE  FOR  1873, 

Profusely  Illustrated  with   Coloured  and   other   Engravings.     Prices  I j. ;    Gratis  to 
Customers.     "  The  most  practical  work  on  Gardening." 


SUTTONS'    SHORT   SELECT   SEED  LIST. 

The  most  convenient  List  for  ordering. 
Gratis    and    Post     Free    on    application. 


SUTTON  &  SONS  (Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales),  READING,  BERKS. 


January  25,  1S73.] 
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<g*  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate  "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1S73,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potafos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 


1oa£DiJ0 


Per   Peck7    3 s.  6<i.;    per  Bushel,    12s.  6d. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from  a.  supply  we  obtained  from  the  original    introducer,  Mr. 

Barksbire  ot  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


A    NEW    PEA, 

AWARDED    A    FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE 

In  a  Trial  of  over  200  varieties,  conducted  this 

season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Carter's  "G.  F.  Wilson"  Wrinkled  Marrow. 


This   Pea  is  of  a  deliciously  tender  flavour.      It  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection. 

Price,  per  Pint,  y.j    per  Quart,  $s. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SUTTONS' 

EMERALD    GEM 

NEW  EARLY  GREEN  PEA. 


Sent  to  Chiswick  for  Trial,  and  to 
South  Kensington,  under  the  pro- 
visional names  of  "  Suttons'  No.  i 
Green"  and  "Suttons'  First  of  All." 


The  Stock  of  this  Pea  being  nearly  exhatisted,  we  can 
now  only  supply  it  by  retail,  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
1  quart ;  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  decline  all  orders 
from  the  Trade,  for,  notwithstanding  the  notice  we  have 
already  given  to  this  effect,  we  are  still  receiving  almost 
daily  urgent  Trade  orders,  not  only  from  our  London 
Friends,  but  also  from  the  leading  Continental  and 
American  Houses. 


A  London  Seed  Merchant,  who  ordered  largely  when 
he  saw  it  growing  in  our  Trial  Farm,  writes  : — 

"  We  are  still  receiving  numerous  orders  for  Emerald 
Gems.  I  wish  we  had  known  your  stock  had  been  so 
limited,  we  might  as  well  have  had  three  times  the 
quantity  at  first," 

And  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  whom 
we  have  supplied  annually  with  the  earliest  Seed  Peas, 
and  to  whom  we  sent  a  sample  for  trial  (exactly  the  same 
as  that  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick),  writes  us  : — 

"  We  planted  the  New  Early  Green  Peas  you  sent  us 
for  trial  in  our  Garden,  and  can  confidently  assert  them 

TO  BE  THE  EARLIEST  PEA  WE  EVER  HAD.   THE 
QUALITY  IS  GOOD." 

If  we  had  not  curtailed  every  large  order,  we  should 
have  been  sold  quite  out  long  since  ;  and  our  only  object 
now  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Pea,  which  has 
been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

The  coming  season  will  do  this  effectually ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  here  quote  from  letters  received  from  cor- 
respondents well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  to 
whom  we  sent  last  summer  samples  of  Emerald  Gem,  or 
Suttons'  First  of  All,  from  the  same  bag  as  the  sample 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

From  Mr.  Jno.  Towill,  Head  GaroUncr  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
"  I  have  always  considered  your  Ringleader  to  be  the 
best  Early  Pea  in  cultivation  until  this  season  ;  but  I 
must  say  I  believe  your  Emerald  Gem  to  be  decidedly  a 
better  cropper,  and  undoubtedly  a  perfectly  distinct-  kind, 
I  sowed  both  on  the  same  day,  and  Emerald  Gem  was 
first  ready  to  gather." 

From  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  late  Head  Gardiner  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham 
Hall,  Lynn. 
"  Oct.  22,  1872. — Your  Emerald  Gem  New  Early  Green 

Pea  is  a  first-rate  sort,  and  of  fine  quality.     It  is  a  very 

great  acquisition." 

From  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  one  of  the  earliest  Peas  in 
cultivation,  of  excellent  colour,  a  free  cropper,  and 
altogether  an  acquisition  in  Early  Peas." 

From  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 
"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  by  far  the  best  Early  Pea 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.     It  is  quite  distinct 
fro?n  any  other,  an  excellent  cropper,  and  good  flavour." 

From  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Eversley. 
"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  the  best  Early  Pea  in  all 
respects  ;  with  me  it  was  as  early  as  Ringleader." 

From  Mr.  Butland,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Richmond. 
"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  an  excellent  early  variety, 
and  a  great  acquisition  in  Early  Peas." 

From  Mr.  Ernst  Ben ary,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 
"Oct.  16,  1872. — I  found  your  New  Early  Green  Pea 
remarkably  early,  and  exceedingly  productive  ;  fine  sweet 
flavour,  dark  green  shining  foliage,  dark  green  smooth 
pods,  quite  distinct  from  all  other  sorts,  and,  according 
to  all  appearance,  of  superior  excellence.  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  it,  so  much  the  more  as  one 
really  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  sort  to  be 
possessed  of  merit  and  synonymous  with  no  other  existing 
variety." 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  Quart. 

W  SUTTONS'  RINGLEADER,  Dr.  McLEAN'S 
BEST  OF  ALL,  and  Mr.  LAXTON'S  NEW 
PEAS,  can  still  be  supplied. 


Sutton   &    Sons, 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
33.  Maida  Vale,  Edeware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL      SUBSCRIPTION 
ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Subscription  £i  is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 
the  following  advantages  :— 
A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 
the   chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening    Periodicals,   in    which 
Members  can  meet  their  Friends  for  friendly  chat  and  discussion 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to   Planting, 
Laying-out,   Selection    of   Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for  Window 
Gardening,     Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,  &c.  ;     the    Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages. 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  K  l'.T TF.LWELL. 
22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. —At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  ol  the 
Members  of  this  Institution,  held  on  TUESDAY,  January  St,  1873, 
for  the  ELECTION  of  THREE  PENSIONERS,  the  following  was 
the  RESULT  of  the  BALLOT  :- 

CANDIDATES. 


Name. 


Age. 


DANIEL  DEWDNEY 
ROBERT  CAWLEY    .. 
JOSEPH  ODD    .. 
FRANCIS    PRITCHARD 
THOMAS  KING 
THOMAS  EYLES 
SARAH   ROBINSON  .. 
ANN  SPIRE 
WILLIAM  BOWIE    .. 


Votes. 


78 

839 

74 

696 

£ 

207 
516 

76 

955 

63 
72 

$ 

62 

4"0 

63 

•150 

The  Meeting  then  declared  THOMAS  KING,  DANIEL 
DEWDNEY,  and  ROBERT  CAWLEY,  as  having  the  greatest 
number  of  Votes,  duly  Elected  Pensioners. 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 

January  23,  1873,  14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  ''GARDENERS*  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 

Tames  McNab. 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 

James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  ofGtasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray 


THE      GARDENERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET   ALMANAC    may    be   had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d. ,  post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1873. 


MANY  beginners  in  gardening,  and  they  are 
legion  now-a-days,  seem  to  consider  an 
absence  of  Stones  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  good  condition  of  the  soil.  Picking  and 
raking  their  flower-beds  year  after  year,  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  becomes  so  fine  that  after  heavy 
rains  it  looks  like  a  bed  of  cement,  defying  the 
admission  of  air  or  water.  Warm  showers,  which 
are  so  essential  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants,  never  reach  their 
roots,  but  run  off  to  the  sides  of  the  bed.  Bound 
up  in  this  cold  mortar  in  winter  the  roots  rot, 
and  the  plants  die.  In  dry  weather  the  soil  bakes 
and  cracks,  thus  literally  lacerating  or  starving 
the  roots  at  a  time  when  useful  work  ought  to  be 
going  on  in  the  plant.  The  same  idea  prevails 
in  connection  with  the  soil  for  pot  plants.  Those 
who  begin  to  grow  a  few  things  in  pots  first  pro- 
cure a  sieve,  and  they  look  on  every  bit  of  material 
which  will  not  go  through  a  quarter  inch  mesh  as 
unfit  for  their  greenhouse  plants.  A  continuance 
of  such  practice  is  the  source  of  many  failures 
among  those  who  really  love  gardening  and 
cherish  their  plants,  but  who  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  thus  counteracting  their  own  wishes,  and 
continually  becoming  their  own  hindrance  to 
success. 

Now,  if  the  expression  "  feeling  the  pot,"  which 
is  so  frequently  used  among  members  of  the 
gardening  craft  in  reference  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
be  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  culti- 
vator is  generally  satisfied  as  to  the  future  of  the 
plant,  or  at  least  for  some  time  to  come — when 
assured  that  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides 
of  the  pot.  If  this  should  be  the  case  with 
any  "  miffy "  or  troublesome  grower,  the 
countenance  of  the  cultivator  gives  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  value  he  attaches  to  such  a  condition 
of  the  plant.  How  marvellous  it  appears  even 
to  the  initiated  when  a  plant  is  seen  to  go  on  for 
years  making  masses  of  roots,  layer  upon  layer, 
with  no  increase  of  soil,  and  yet  remains  perfectly 
healthy.  What  is  the  reason  ?  More  than 
anything  else  it  depends  on  the  moisture 
the    roots    receive  and   feed   upon   under   such 
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conditions.  Nature  also  teaches  the  lesson  oi 
"  feeling  the  pot."  Lift  a  stone  which  may  be 
embedded  in  the  soil  near  a  shrub,  and  what  a 
network  of  roots  is  generally  found  against  its 
surface.  What  numbers  of  instances  are  daily 
presented  to  our  view  of  plants  which  have  gone 
on  for  years  in  situations  where  apparently  no 
other  food  could  reach  them  but  such  as  falls 
from  the  clouds.  Some  time  since  we  saw  in  a 
neighbour's  garden  a  plant  of  Pampas-grass,  a 
plant  not  considered  to  grow  in  poor,  dry  situa- 
tions— no  doubt  a  seedling — which  was  growing, 
and  had  attained  such  a  size  as  to  flower,  in  a 
crevice  of  a  stone  wall  !  It  is  worth  while  inquir- 
ing whether  this  principle  of  "  feeling  the  pot "  is 
not  too  much  neglected  even  by  professional 
g  irdeners  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  flower 
garden.  In  many  gardens  the  rake  has  for  a  cen- 
tury past  been  combing  off  the  surface  stones 
which  experience  shows  serve  to  keep  the  plants 
in  health.  Should  not  the  stones  be  rather  buried 
than  taken  from  the  soil  ?  The  good  results 
attending  the  trenching  of  old  gardens  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  bringing  up  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
these  materials,  which  afterwards  drain  and 
sweeten  the  dark  sour  soil.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is  in  the  bedding-out  department  that  the  value 
of  this  material  is  greatest.  The  shortness  of  the 
time  plants  used  for  this  purpose  occupy  their 
positions,  prevents  them  from  sending  down  their 
roots  to  any  depth  in  search  of  such  surfaces  to 
coil  against.  A  few  stones  or  brickbats  might 
well  be  placed  at  such  a  depth  in  the  soil  that 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  soon  find  them.  It  is 
here  quick  growth  and  abundant  flower  that  are 
wanted  in  a  short  time,  and  to  attain  this  a  deep 
rich  soil  with  plenty  of  stones  mixed  in  it  is 
recommended.  This  will  not  only  encourage 
warmth  at  the  roots,  but  drain  the  soil  in  wet 
seasons,  and  will  moreover  serve  to  keep  the 
roots  damp  in  dry  ones,  for  in  dry  seasons  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  roots  in  deep  soil,  when 
in  contact  with  stones,  are  moist. 

The  principle  here  commended  has  been  acted 
on  with  great  success  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
tropical plants  in  Battersea  Park,  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  stones,  especially  of 
a  somewhat  porous  nature  (such  as  brickbats), 
are  beneficial,  by  absorbing  and  radiating  heat, 
by  ensuring  drainage  and  aeration,  and  in  general 
by  securing  an  equilibrium  of  heat  and  moisture 
to  the  roots,  and  thus  obviating  the  evil  effects  of 
sudden  and  excessive  changes. 


The    Annual    Meeting    of  the    Royal 

Horticultural  Society  is  announced  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  II,  at  3  p.m.  The  retiring 
members  of  the  Council  are  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  The 
names  of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council  to  fill 
their  places  are  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill,  Major 
R.  Trevor  Clarke,  and  Lord  Londesborough.  The 
following  are  recommended  by  the  Council  to  fill  the 
several  offices  in  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  K.G.  Treasurer  :  Mr. 
John  Clutton.  Secretary  :  Major-General  H.  Y.  D. 
Scott,  C.B.  Expenses  committeemen:  Mr.  John 
Clutton,  Mr.  John  Kell<,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
F. R.S.  Auditors:  Mr.  James  Nicholson,  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  F. R.S. 

The  local  committee  for  the  Exhibition  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath,  in  the  end 
of  June  next,  request  intending  subscribers  to  the 
Special  Prize  Fund  to  notify  their,  intentions  before  the 
31st  inst. 

We  are  informed  that  the  following  are  the 

arrangements  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  present  year : — 
Floral  and  Horticultural  meetings  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  February  11  ;  Tuesday, 
March  25  ;  and  Tuesday,  October  21.  The  annual 
Whitsuntide  show,  May  30  to  June  6  ;  Exhibition  of 
American  plants  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  to  open 
on  May  30  ;  International  Exhibition  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, and  autumnal  Flowers,  September  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

We  hear,  with  reference  to  the  International 

Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Show,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Manchester  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
September  next,  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
j£iooo  have  been  received,  and,  from  the  daily  support 
that  is  being  accorded  to  the  scheme,  the  committee 
anticipate  having  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  ever 
held. 

The  first  Show  of  the  Romford  and  Essex 

Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  will  lie  held 
on  Thursday,  June  26. 

We   understand    that    the     spring    show    of 

Hyacinths  and  other  flowers  peculiar  to  the  season,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  will  this  year  be  made  by  Messrs. 


Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Stansted  Park  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Vienna 

Universal  Exhibition,  1S73,  have  published,  for 
the  information  of  those  concerned,  a  circular  upon 
the  transport  of  goods  from  this  country  to  the 
forthcoming  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  is  important 
that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  should  be  made 
acquainted,  at  the  earliest  moment  with  the  name 
of  railway  and  agency  decided  upon  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  to  Vienna.  From  the  papers  trans- 
mitted it  will  be  found  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances attending  transmission  of  goods  from  this 
country  to  Vienna,  four  weeks  is  the  average  time 
which  should  be  allowed.  British  exhibitors  are 
reminded  that  an  unprecedented  number  of  manu- 
facturers from  foreign  countries  are  officially  an- 
nounced as  taking  part  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 
Thus  it  will  be  obvious  that  all  ordinary  calcu- 
lations as  to  time  of  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  urge  upon  exhibitors 
to  send  such  goods  as  may  be  ready  even  in  February, 
or  as  early  as  possible  after  that  period.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  necessary  glass  cases  and  fittings 
should  be  prepared  in  this  country,  and  sent  out  as  early 
as  possible,  in  all  respects  complete  and  ready  for 
erection.  The  offices  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  the 
Exhibition  grounds,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
British  section,  will  be  opened  on  February  15  next, 
and  cases  from  Great  Britain,  upon  which  all  carriage 
charges  have  been  paid,  will  be  received  on  and  after 
that  date.  Application  should  be  made  at  once  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Commission,  41,  Parliament 
Street,  London. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Gardeners' 

Examinations  held  on  December  10,  1872,  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  : — 


Fruit  Culture,  &c. 

Floriculture. 

Certi- 
ficates. 

Marks. 

Certi- 
ficates. 

Marks. 

i.   W.  Bell,  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew 

I  St 

1000 

ISt 

IOIO 

2.  J.  Cameron,  Royal   Gar- 

dens, Kew 

ISt 

1020 

2d 

830 

3.  James    Morrison,    Royal 

Gardens,  Kew  . . 

2d 

850 

2d 

4.  D.  C.  Powell,   Kingston 

Hall,  Derby      .. 

2d 

850 

ISt 

965 

5.  J.  A.  Shaw,  Royal  Gar- 

dens, Kew 

2d 

710 

ISt 

6.  J.    Chater,    Royal    Hort. 

Soc,  Chiswick 

Nil 

Nil 
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The  editorial  slaff  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Microscopical  Science  now  comprises  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Thiselton  Dyer— a  guarantee  that  more 
attention  than  hitherto  will  be  paid  to  the  subject  of 
physiological  botany.  The  current  number  contains  a 
note  of  Hanstein's  researches  on  the  Development  of 
the  Embryo,  by  Professor  McNab,  of  Dublin. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
held  on  January  21,  for  the  election  of  three  pen- 
sioners, the  result  of  the  ballot  was  that  Thomas 
King,  Daniel  Dewdney,  and  Robert  Cawley, 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  were  duly 
elected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  some  time  since,  laid  down  some 
rules  as  to  the  use  of  Hyde  Park  for  Political 
Gatherings,  which  rules  were  set  at  nought  by  sundry 
agitators,  who  were  thereupon  summoned  before  a  ma- 
gistrate and  convicted.  Against  this  conviction  an 
appeal  has  been  made,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Judges,  decided  that  the  conviction  was  right,  and  must 
be  upheld.  The  Judges  did  not  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  infringed  rules  were  reasonable  or  not,  but 
they  considered  them  as  binding,  even  although  they 
have  not  yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Judges 
were  also  of  opinion  that  the  "  enjoyment  of  the  Royal 
parks  by  the  public  is  by  the  courteous  concession  of 
the  Crown."  This  is  a  decided  triumph  for  Mr. 
Ayrton.  The  matter  is,  however,  so  very  much  of  a 
political  one,  that  we  forbear  to  make  any  further  com- 
ment on  it,  beyond  expressing  a  hope  that  a  public 
place  of  meeting  may  be  set  apart  somewhere,  where 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  creating  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  no  danger  of  damaging  trees  and 
other  things  intended  for  the  enjoyment  and  recreation 
of  the  people. 

On  several  occasions  lately  we  have  called  the 

attention  of  our  readers  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
evidence  showing  that  the  changes  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  grafting  are  more  marked  than  gardeners,  as 
a  rule,  are  disposed  to  admit.  Of  course  all  such 
evidence  requires  to  be  sifted  with  great  caution,  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  record  of  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  Rcvuc  Horticole,  a  M.  Zenone  Zen 
has  contributed  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Venice  a 
paper  in  which  he  declares  that,  after  long  study  and 
experiment,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  Varieties 
of  Roses    by   Budding.      Prof.    Visiani  and    Dr. 


Zanardini,  the  former  of  whom  at  least  is  well  known 
in  this  country  as  an  eminent  scientific  man,  were 
appointed  to  supervise  M.  Zen's  procedure.  It 
appears  that  the  budding  was  effected  in  the  usual  way, 
but  that  when  the  flowers  were  produced  they  were 
very  different  in  form,  colour,  and  markings 
from  the  parent  stock  ;  that  these  variations 
become  intensified  with  age, .  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  j  that  the  variation  is 
persistent,  and  may  be  reproduced  by  layering, 
grafting,  or  budding ;  that  if  the  variation  be  lost  it 
may  be  reproduced  by  repeating  the  original  experi- 
ment under  like  conditions  ;  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments differ  in  the  case  of  different  Roses.  We  tell  the 
story  as  we  find  it.  If  it  be  true— and  for  the  reasons 
we  have  often  before  expressed  we  see  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  it — it  is  certain  that  an  entirely  new  field 
will  be  opened  to  our  horticulturist.  Professor 
Visiani  and  Dr.  Zanardini  simply  say  that  the 
budding  was  done  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  the 
flowers  produced  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
plants  from  which  the  buds  were  taken.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  M.  Zen 
professes  to  be  able  to  attain  the  results  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  further  stated  that  M.  Zen  will  probably 
communicate  his  modus  operandi  to  the  Institute,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  forthwith  do  so. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  January  18  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
at  sea  level  was  about  29.9  inches.  The  readings 
increased  generally  to  30.2  inches  by  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  a  decrease  then  set  in,  which,  with  slight 
oscillations  on  the  16th  and  17th,  lasted  till  the  end  of 
the  week,  when  the  value  was  about  29  inches.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  were  generally  about  50*, 
the  highest  being  $2\°  on  the  14th,  and  the  lowest, 
47|°,  on  the  18th.  The  lowest  temperatures  by  night 
varied  from  454°  on  the  14th  to  370  on  the  iSth.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  all  in 
excess  of  the  average,  the  departures  being  as 
follows: — I2th,  9°.7;  13th,  13°;  14th,  I2°.4  ;  15th, 
9°.4  j  16th,  u°.6;  17th,  6°.  5  ;  and  18th,  5°.3. 
The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  small,  the 
greatest  being  io°.2  on  the  iSlh,  and  the  least  only 
5°. 2  on  the  16th.  The  wave  of  high  temperature  of 
the  preceding  fortnight  continued  throughout  the 
present  week,  and  since  January  1  the  mean  daily 
temperatures  have  been  above  the  average  to  the  mean 
amount  of  io°.3.  The  sky  was  generally  cloudy, 
being  nearly  overcast  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th. 
The  directions  of  the  wind  were  S.W.,  W.S.W.,  and 
S.S.W.  ;  the  pressures  being  usually  light  except  on 
the  13th  and  iSth,  when  15]  lb.  and  30  lb.  on  the 
square  foot  were  respectively  registered.  Rain  fell  on 
three  days,  the  amount  measured  being  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  temperature  ranged 
between  5510  at  Birmingham,  and  52J0  at  Portsmouth 
and  Blackheath,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  53l°-  The  extreme  low  temperatures  varied 
from  37^°  at  Bristol  to  300  at  Manchester,  the  general 
average  being  33^°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  20}0.  The  mean  high  day  temperature 
ranged  from  5if°  at  Bradford  to  49^°  at  Leicester", 
with  a  general  average  of  50,^°  nearly.  The  mean 
low  night  temperatures  varied  from  430  nearly  at 
Bristol  to  39|°  at  Wolverhampton,  with  an  average 
value  of  4ofu.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature 
varied  from  11 4°  at  Bradford  to  6^°  at  Bristol.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  454°  nearly,  the 
highest  being  at  Leeds,  46$°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Leicester,  44$°.  Rain  fell  on  the  first  two  days  of  the 
week  at  most  places,  the  fall  being  comparatively  small 
everywhere.  The  largest  fall  occurred  at  Oldham, 
where  I  inch  was  recorded,  and  the  smallest,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  at  Leeds,  the  average  fall  being  half  an 
inch.  Lunar  halos  were  seen  on  January  12  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Bristol.  The  evening  of  the  iSlh  was  very 
stormy  in  the  south  of  England,  a  rapid  fall  in  the 
barometer  being  experienced,  and  a  heavy  gale  from 
the  south-west  prevalent. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
from  54^°  at  Leith  to  50$"  at  Glasgow ;  and  the 
lowest  at  night  from  3S30  at  Edinburgh  to  33^  at 
Aberdeen,  their  respective  averages  being  53°and  35 \°. 
The  highest  mean  temperature  was  460  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  lowest  4l£°  at  Aberdeen,  the  average  for  the 
whole  country  being  43^°.  The  rainfall  was  very 
heavy  at  most  places,  Glasgow  recording  3.9  inches, 
Edinburgh  1.4,  Dundee  1.2,  Aberdeen  0.6,  Greenock 
5.3,  Paisley  45,  Leith  K,  and  Perth  1.3  inch,  the 
average  being  2.4  inches. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  54$%  the 
lowest  340,  the  mean  44J0,  and  the  rainfall  1.8  inches. 

The  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  publication  of  which  we  announced  in 
our  last  issue,  is  decidedly  better  late  than  never.  It 
contains  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Scientific 
Committee,  such  as  that  of  M.  Brkhaut  on  Maize  ; 
that  on  Hybridisation  by  Mr.  IIknry  ;  on  Mimetic 
analogy  and  on  Grafting,  by  Mr.  Murray;  on  the 
Loranthacea;of  Angola,  by  the  late  Dr.  Welwitsch; 
on  the  Fruiting  of  seedling  Fruit  trees,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kingsley  ;  and  the  second  and  concluding  report  on  the 
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experiments  made  at  Chiswick  on  the  Influence  of 
various  Nanures,  by  Dr.  Masters.  Professor  Dyer 
contributes  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  Maximowic/. 
on  the  influence  of  Foreign  Pollen  on  the  form  of  the 
fruit ;  Mr.  Swale  sends  a  paper  on  Silk  culture  in 
New  Zealand  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  a  report  on  Garden  Kales 
and  Garden  Peas ;  Mr.  Moore,  similar  reports  on 
Pentstemons,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Phloxes. 
In  addition,  we  have  short  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  various  committees,  which  are,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
too  meagre  in  some  points,  and  even  now  only  bring 
up  the  record  to  the  end  of  the  year  1S71.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  summary  of  the  contents  that  the 
Fellows  have  now  an  excellent  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  we  trust  that  henceforth  its  publication  will 
be  more  regular  and  punctual,  and  especially  that 
reports  of  trials  which,  for  trade  purposes  at  least,  it  is 
so  important  to  publish  as  soon  as  practicable,  may  not 
in  future  be  so  long  delayed.  Fellows  of  the  Society 
should  apply  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  their  copies,  while 
those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  So- 
ciety may  obtain  them 
at  small  cost. 

A  very  ob- 
jectionable class  of 
Emigrants  have 
settled  in  Illinois, 
and  have  become 
rooted  to  the  soil, 
despite  repeated  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the 
Legislature  to  get  rid 
of  them.  These  fo- 
reigners (says  the 
Times)  are  of  a  re- 
vengeful disposition, 
and  bloodshed  in- 
variably follows  when- 
ever they  come  in 
contact  with  the 
people  of  the  State. 
These  ruthless  invad- 
ers are  free  as  the 
wind,  and  take  up 
their  quarters  wher- 
ever they  may  chance 
to  alight.  They  are 
exceedingly  prolific, 
and  each  year  thou- 
sands of  them  are  cast 
off  from  the  paternal 
stem  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  They  are 
of  European  descent, 
but  have  long  settled 
in  Canada,  whence 
they  come  every 
year  in  countless 
shoals  across  the 
great  lakes.  Many 
perish  during  the 
journey,  but  more 
than  enough  survive 
to  be  a  source  of  con- 
tinual trouble  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State 
in  which  the  new- 
comers settle.  They 
are  members  of  the 
great  Carduus  family, 
and  in  the  various 
Acts  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  con- 
cerning them,  are  de- 
signated as  Canada 
Thistles.  This  year 
gave  a  magnificent 
yield,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  heat  and 
drought  killed  almost 
everything  else.  They 

appear  to  be  proof  against  all  efforts  to  destroy  them,  and 
neither  fire,  poison,  nor  the  knife  has  more  than  a  tem- 
porary effect  upon  their  vitality.  In  one  locality  the 
plant  has  been  mowed  before  seed  time,  ploughed  early 
in  the  season,  and  raked  up  by  the  roots,  then  cut  with 
the  hoe  at  intervals  of  five  days  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  finally  cut  again  with  hoe  and 
broadaxe  later  in  the  season.  In  another  locality 
the  Thistles  were  dug  up  and  burnt  ;  in  another 
they  were  hacked  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  salt 
strewn  over  the  roots  ;  in  another  they  were  saturated 
with  strong  brine  and  sprinkled  with  aquafortis,  and  in 
another  they  were  covered  with  refuse  lime  from  gas- 
works to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  One  bold  farmer, 
whose  wrath  against  the  weed  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly fierce,  actually  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots,  then 
dug  a  hole  where  the  roots  had  been,  and  filled  it  with 
benzine.  He  thinks  he  killed  the  Thistles  thus  treated, 
but  is  not  quite  certain  ;  nor  is  there,  we  are  pained  to 
say,  a  single  well-authenticated  eradication.  Thistle 
"commissioners"  have  been  appointed,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  their  report  that  they  fear  and  anticipate  a 


fine  showing  of  the  sweet  Canadian  flower  next  season, 
in  spite  of  hoes,  ploughs,  broadaxes,  salt,  aquafortis, 
lime,  and  benzine.  As  a  final  resort  it  is  recommended 
by  a  Chicago  journal  that  a  pound  of  nitro-glycerine 
be  placed  under  each  Thistle,  and  exploded  by 
electricity ! 

Capitaine  BAZERQUE  proposes  to  form  a  Cara- 
van, the  members  of  which  are  to  traverse  the  entire 
habitable  globe  in  all  accessible  directions.  Not  only 
ordinary  travellers  and  tourists  are  invited  to  take  part, 
but  also  a  band  of  scientific  men  of  all  nations  and 
pursuits,  provided  with  the  proper  instruments,  and 
who  are  to  make  researches  and  observations  en  route. 
A  steam  vessel  is  to  be  provided,  and  all  requisites  for 
camp  life.  A  chief  of  the  expedition  is  to  preside  over 
all  the  arrangements,  assisted  by  an  aide-de-camp, 
two  priests— one  Catholic,  one  Protestant— a  physician, 
surgeon,   a  purveyor-general,  a  druggist,  a  secretary, 


qiuts,  is  the  white  Jasminum  grandiilorum.     At 

Chiswick  Mr.  Barron'  is  seldom  without  a  few  plants 

■  of  it  in  flower,   and  this  object  is  gained  by  keeping 

,  several  batches  of  it  in  various  stages  of  growth.     The 

plants  are  all  worked  on  a  common  stock,  and  as  soon 

as  they  have  done  flowering  they  are  cut  back,  rested 

j  for  a  short  time,  and  then  when  young  shoots  begin  to 

[  push  they  are  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  32-sized  pots, 

successional  batches  being  all  treated  in  the  same  way. 


Fig.  18. — odontoglossum  ruckerianum. 


together  with  assistants,  porters,  &c.  Certain  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  in  this 
happy  family,  who  are  to  meet  at' the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition at  Vienna,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Trieste, 
whence  the  start  round  the  world  is  to  be  made.  The 
programme  before  us  is  very  complete  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious much  allowance  should  be  made  for  circum- 
stances. The  office  of  the  "  Caravane  Universelle"  is 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Mr.    Pressly,     the     Garden,    Knockmaroon 

Lodge,  Chapelizod,  Dublin,  writes  to  us  corroborating 
Mr.  Byers'  testimony  at  p.  42  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
Drac.ena  australis  in  Ireland.  A  specimen  similar 
to  those  described  by  Mr.  Byers  was  planted  out  at 
Knockmaroon  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  it  has 
thriven  well,  and  formed  a  large  crown  of  healthy 
foliage,  although  much  exposed  to  severe  gales  from 
the  west. 

One  of  the   most    useful   plants   that  can  be 

grown  in  pots  all  the  year  round,  for  cutting  for  bou- 


New  Garden   Plants. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  RUCKERIANUM,  Sp.  n. 
Aftino  Odontoglosso  crispo.  Lindl.  :  Andcrsoniano.  Rclib.  f.  : 
lnnbato,  Rchb.  f.  Labello  basi  utrinquc  angulato  oblongo 
ligulato  acuminata  vet  aristato;  caltis  in  basi  rhombeis  scrratis 
antice  nunc  forcipatis  lineis  elevatis  gcminis  utrinque  ;  scpalis 
tepalisque  lanceo-cuspidatis  :  columns;  alis  pluricirrhosis. 

Among  the  numerous  introduced  Odontoglossums, 
there  now  and  then 
appear  some  extra- 
crdinaryplants,  which 
highly  deserve  de- 
scriptive figures  and 
names.  The  majority 
of  them  are  perhaps 
hybrids,  a  few  may 
be  monsters.  We 
can  only  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  facts, 
confessing  our  weak- 
ness and  inability 
to  explain  them 
being  persuaded  that 
the  more  information 
we  have,  the  more 
light  will  be  shed  on 
these  things.  The 
plant  under  conside- 
ration is  quite  a  gem, 
and  unlike  any  of  its 
neighbours  ;  thus  sug- 
gesting that  it  may  be 
of  a  peculiar  (crossed  ?) 
parentage,  though, 
doubtless,  descending 
from  O.  crispum  and 
from  one  of  the  nar- 
row-sepaled  species. 
It  is  very  rich  in  hue  ; 
the  ground  colour  is, 
of  course,  creamy 
white  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  have  borders  of 
deep  violet ;  there 
are  a  few  chestnut- 
brown  blotches  on  the 
inner  surface  of  these 
organs,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  chest- 
nut-brown basilar  lines 
seen  at  the  base  of 
petals  in  the  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  An- 
dersonianum.  The 
narrow  lip  is  yellow 
at  the  base,  and  has 
some  chestnut-brown 
blotches.  Odonto- 
glossum limbatum 
differs  in  its  entire 
wings  to  the  column, 
Odontoglossum  An- 
dersonianum  in  its 
broad  lip. 

I  obtained  a  richly- 
flowered  panicle  bear- 
ing 26  flowers  from 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veilch, 
who  procured  it  from 
Sigismund  Rucker, 
Esq.  What  a  plea- 
sure to  obtain  a 
Ruckerian  Orchid  in 
1S72  !  It  was  a  great 
grief  to  all  Orchid- 
ophilists  to  know  that  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq., 
one  of  the  two  surviving  patriaichs  of  English 
Orchidology,  contemplated"  giving  up  collecting 
Orchids.  All  those,  however,  who  knew  Mr. 
Rucker,  predicted  that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out his  usual  delight  of  seeing  Orchids  in  flower, 
enjoying  their  young  leaves  and  roots,  potting 
and  watering  them  himself.  And  they  were  quite 
right,  for  we  learn  with  high  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Rucker  has  filled  his  empty  stoves  and  conservatories 
with  fresh  Orchids,  to  begin  once  more.  I  regard 
myself  as  the  lucky  interpreter  of  the  feelings  of  all 
who  have  a  heart  for  Orchids,  in  dedicating  this  the 
first  curiosity  he  has  flowered  (if  it  is  a  doubtful  thing, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  a  beautiful  plant)  most  respectfully 
to  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq.,  with  the  very  cordial  wish 
of  us  all,  that  he  may  very  long  enjoy  the  best  creatures 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  loved  by  every  one — our 
sweet  Orchids.  //.  C.  Rchb.  f. 

Catasetum  ochraceu.m,  Lindl. 

Racemo  plurifloro  laxifloro  ;  bracteis  triangulis  quam  ovaria  por- 
recta  multo  brevioribus  :  sepalis  tepalisc|iie  oblongis  acutis  in 
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gnleam  conniventibus  cxtus  ncrvosis  ;  labcllo  scapnformi  p< 
nee  obtusangulo  gibbo  :  laciniis  basilaribus  semiovatis  paucis 
acuriss  mis  serratulis ;  lacinia  antica  products,  hgulata  tri- 
a-.gula  r.nice  disco  incrassata  ;  nervis  mtus  in  disco  paulo 
prominulis;  columns;  apiculatse  cirrhis  productis.—  Catasetum 
cchraceiuir,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1344,  Misc.  55. 

A  species  in  the  way  of  Catasetum  luridum,  Lindl., 
but  with  a  much  narrower  anterior  lacinia  of  the  lip. 
Its  perianth  is  ochraceous,  the  lip  greenish  on  its  borders, 
and  deep  yellow  inside.  It  flowered  in  1844,  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  Chiswick,  having  been  sent  from 
the  Hacienda  del  Hospicio,  in  the  province  of  Bogota, 
by  Hartweg.  Then  it  appeared  once  in  Germany,  and 
it  flowered  at  Mr.  Bull's  (December,  1S72),  having 
been  imported  from  New  Grenada.  It  would  appear 
to  be  the  New  Grenadian  representative  of  the  Brazilian 
Catasetum  luridum,  Lindl.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


IMPERIAL    VIOLETS. 

In  reply  to  our  question  at  p.  71,  as  to  when  the 
Violet  was  first  adopted  as  the  emblematic  flower  of  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  we  have  received  several  commu- 
ni:ations,  which  we  print  below.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Gardens,  Holdfield  Grange,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  has 
kindly  forwarded  to  us  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
No.  29,  vol.  iii.,  of  The  Entertaining  Magazine ;  or, 
Repository  oj  General  Knowledge,  published  in  May, 
18 15.  In  this  work  we  find  a  coloured  plate  of  a  small 
bunch  of  Violets,  which  is  thus  explained  : — 

"  In  this  group  of  Violets  may  be  distinctly  traced  the 
profile  likenesses  of  Bonaparte,  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa, 
and  their  son,  the  King  of  Rome. 

The  history  of  the  plate  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

"Bonaparte,  having  the  character  of  being  attached 
to  omens  and  predictions,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
he  said,  on  his  leaving  France  for  Elba,  that  he  would 
return  again  in  the  Violet  season,  without  much  notice 
being  taken  of  the  expression  at  the  time  ;  however,  very 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  those  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  him  closely  were  convinced  that  he  still  har- 
boured projects  of  ambition,  and  that  he  even  seriously 
meditated  a  return  to  France,  of  which  he  often  jestingly 
spoke,  which  disposition  these  accurate  observers  did 
not  conceal  from  the  principal  Governments  of  Europe, 
especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  information  of  which 
was  received  by  Ministers  with  indifference  and  neglect, 
if  not  with  scorn  !  The  large  remittances  of  money  made 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  prepa- 
rations made  by  him  to  assemble  men,  and  his  arrange- 
ments for  quarters  for  numbers  of  French  officers,  were 
among  the  particulars  communicated  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment to  the  great  Courts — strange  to  tell,  without  pro- 
ducing either  attention  or  vigilance  !  Even  in  the  villages 
about  Paris,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  the  Violet  was  the  secret  symbol  by  which  the 
people  denoted  their  favourite  chief,  and  recognised  each 
other.  They  also  wore  rings  of  a  violet  colour,  with  the 
device — EHe  rcparoitra  an  printemps.  (It  will  appear 
again  in  spring).  When  they  asked,  '  Aimez  vous  la 
Violette  ?'  ('Do  you  like  the  Violet?'),  if  the  answer  was 
*  Oui'  (Yes),  they  inferred  that  the  answerer  was  not  a 
confederate;  but  if  the  answer  was,  'Eh  lien'  (well),  they 
recognised  a  brother  initiated  in  the  secret  of  their  con- 
spiracy ;  and  they  completed  his  sentence,  *  Elle  repar- 
oltra  au  prin temps. !'  The  friends  of  Bonaparte  gener- 
ally wore  watch  ribbons,  &c,  of  a  violet  colour,  and  he 
was  toasted  by  the  name  of  General  or  Corporal  Violet 
among  his  adherents  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  France 
until  his  return.  Of  this  prediction  of  Bonaparte's  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  like  many  others,  we  heard 
little  or  nothing  about  it  before  it  was  fulfilled  ;  and  pro- 
bably, after  all,  it  owes  much  of  the  notice  it  has  attracted 
to  the  beauty  of  the  symbol,  and  the  appropriate  season  of 
the  year  apparently  chosen  for  his  return.  But  though 
sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  there  was  nothing  in  Bona- 
parte's return  to  France  absolutely  beyond  the  bare  line 
of  human  probability,  which  by  no  means  is  the  case  with 
some  others  which  have  been  circulated  concerning  this 
extraordinary  character." 

Another  correspondent  says  that  the  re- 
verence of  the  Bonapartists  for  the  Violet  arose  from  a 
touching  incident  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Emperor's  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  when  his 
devoted  adherent,  Dr.  Conneau,  had  resort  to  various 
devices  to  conceal  the  departure  of  the  Prince,  in  order 
to  give  him  time  to  escape.  "About  eight  o'clock" 
said  Dr.  Conneau  (when  examined  by  the  President 
of  the  Correctional  Police),  "a  packet  of  Violet  plants 
arrived  by  the  diligence.  I  told  the  keeper  to  fill 
some  pots  with  earth,  and  thus  prevented  him  from 
entering  the  Frince's  saloon." 

I  do  not  think  the  Violet  was  ever  used  as  a 

distinct  emblem  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  until  the 
burial  of  the  late  Emperor.  But  it  has  been  associated 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Empire  since  the  day  of 
Napoleon  the  First's  departure  for  Elba,  and  his  pro- 
mise to  "return  with  the  Violets."  The  bee  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Imperial  family,  and,  worked  in  gold, 
has  been  commonly  used  to  adorn  the  velvets  of  State 
ceremony,  while  the  white  Lily  remains  the  symbol  of 
the  Bourbon  Court.  You  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  fair 
to  the  Second  Empire  in  the  matter  of  horticulture.  It 
is  very  likely  there  was  very  little  done  for  science 
while  it  flourished,  and  no  plant  so  useful  as  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  or  with  such  a  hold  on 
the  imagination,  was  either  introduced  or  ' ( invented  ; " 
but  it  gave  a  singular  stimulus  to  the  beautiful  art  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  provided  large  numbers  with 
unusual  enjoyment  in  the  parks  that  it  lavishly  formed. 
Besides  which,  the  "squares"  laid  out  in  the  quarters 


occupied  by  the  working-classes  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  the  pleasure  constantly  to  see  our 
own  dingy  enclosures.  Whether  or  not  Napoleon  III. 
liked  flowers  and  fruit,  except  as  a  form  of  luxury,  I 
don't  know,  but  he  made  them  the  means  of  paying 
some  very  pretty  compliments.  He  compared  the 
eyes  of  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Castiglione  to  Des 
Violettes  dessous  la  neige — Violets  peeping  through 
snow  ;  and  in  his  famous  tour  through  the  south  of 
France,  which  preceded  his  installation  in  the  Empire, 
when  a  young  girl  presented  him  at  Tours  with  a  cor- 
beille  full  of  flowers  and  fruit  as  the  production  of  the 
country,  he  said,  "  Mademoiselle,  vous  Ptes  la  plus  jolie 
produelion  de  rot  re  pays."  Brmsley  Marlay,  January  20. 

White  Lilies,  before  the  First  Revolution,  were 

hardly  the  emblem  of  France,  but  rather  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  then  undivided.  The  white  Lily 
and  the  white  flag  are  still  symbolic  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  as  represented  by  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  otherwise  Henri  V.  The 
younger,  or  Orleans,  branch  rally  their  forces  under 
the  tricolor  flag — blue,  white,  and  red — the  red  to  be 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  If  they  have  a  representative 
flower,  I  do  not  call  it  to  mind.  The  Violet  is  not 
heraldic  for  the  Bonapartes.  The  family,  according  to 
genealogists  (who  may  have  been  flatterers  more  or 
less),  is  mentioned  in  history  ever  since  the  1 2th  century. 
The  "Nobiliaires"  and  the  "Livres  d'Or"  of  the  great 
Italian  cities  attest  the  important  part  played  by  manyof 
its  members.  Their  arms,  sculptured  on  the  palaces 
and  monuments  of  the  day,  consisted  of  a  rake  sur- 
rounded with  golden  lilies.  A  venerable  lady,  who 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  tells  me  that  Violets  came  to 
be  emblematic  of  the  Empire  in  this  wise.  In  France, 
there  is  no  fete  or  rejoicing,  public  or  private,  without 
flowers.  The  bouquet  is  an  institution.  When 
Napoleon  I.,  escaped  from  Elba,  re-entered  the 
Tuileries  on  March  20,  1S15,  his  friends  naturally 
siluted  his  return  with  the  flower  of  the  season — 
Violets,  in  token  of  welcome  and  congratulation. 
From  that  time  it  continued  the  Napoleonic  flower ; 
so  much  so,  that  after  Waterloo  and  the  replacement 
of  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne,  Violets  became 
seditious  wear,  dangerous  to  sport  in  your  button-hole. 
The  White  Terror  waged  implacable  war  against  the 
purple  Violet.  The  Second  Empire  could  hardly 
avoid  reviving  the  traditions  of  the  First,  and  with 
them  Violets.  The  culture  of  the  Russian  Violet  gave 
flowers,  in  quantity,  all  the  year  round  ;  and  what 
with  historical  and  political  associations,  added  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  and  charm  of  the  flower,  the  commerce 
in  Violets  grew  to  what  it  is — I  think  I  can  hardly 
yet  say  was.  E.  S.  D. 

In  "Napoleon's  Farewell,"  Byron  thus  alludes 

to  the  Violet,  coupled  with  Napoleon's  escape  from 
Elba  :— 

"  Farewell  to  thee,  France  ! — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then  — 
The  Violet  still  grows  in  the  depths  of  thy  valleys, 
Though  withered,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again. 
Yet,  yet  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 

And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  at  my  voice  ; 
There  are  links  that  may  break  in  the  chain  that  has 
bound  us, 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice." 

Francis  Crai?. 


GARDENERS'  PRIZES  FOR  VEGE- 
TABLES, &*c. 

Up  to  the  present  time  three  nurserymen  and  one 
gardener  have  entered  the  arena  of  discussion  (leaving  out 
the  initial  letters  and  judging  them  as  neutrals).  If  the 
bond  fide  gardeners  do  not  come  out  in  better  force  than 
they  have  done,  we  shall  be  justified  in  changing  the  title 
and  treating  it  as  what  it  really  seems  to  be — a  nursery- 
men's question.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  thought  good 
to  defend  their  position  in  offering  prizes  for  vegetables, 
but  I  for  one  do  not  think  that  any  such  defence  was 
necessary.  My  views  on  the  subject  are  the  same  as 
Mr.  Gilbert's.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  and  enter- 
priseof  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  others  like  them,  where 
would  vegetable  growing  have  been,  and  whence  any 
reward  to  the  growers?  I  am  not  pleased  to  admit  it, 
but  in  truth  I  must,  that  it  is  trade  enterprise  almost 
alone  that  has  dragged  vegetables  and  vegetable  growers 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  and  asserted  the  claims  of 
both  to  recognition,  long  neglected.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  fact,  fully  proved,  I  for  one  shall  deprecate  any  dis- 
couraging influences  being  brought  to  bear  on  any  trades- 
man against  offering  what  prizes  he  likes,  when  he  likes, 
where  he  likes,  and  how  he  likes.  If  20  men  subscribe 
j£ioo  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  attach  to  it  whatever 
conditions  they  choose,  and  if  a  like  amount  is  offered 
by  an  individual  he,  on  the  same  principle,  has  a  right  of 
stipulating  as  to  its  disbursement. 

Trade  donors  especially,  be  they  who  they  may,  may 
be  depended  on  to  make  their  conditions  as  consistent 
as  possible.  That  they  can  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
every  one  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  on  that  account  are 
their  donations  to  be  rejected  ?  I  say  No,  and  give  a 
much  more  emphatic  No  to  their  being  shuffled  off  by  a 
side-wind  through  the  petty  jealousy  of  competing 
interests,  and  especially  if  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  make 
us  poor  gardeners  the  scapegoats.  The  past  has  proved 
that  the  conditions  of  trade  donors,  both  in  horticultural 
and  agricultural  products,  have  been  intelligible  and  such 
as  might  be  conformed  to,  and  I  should  hope  at  least  that 
the  winners  of  the  liberal  prizes  do  not  complain  of  them. 

As  to  a  plan  whereby  "every  gardener"  maycompete,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  in  the  face  of  natural  and 


irremovable  obstacles  surrounding  an  idea  so  compre- 
hensive ;  but  all  honour  to  those  who  honestly— interestedly 
or  disinterestedly — labour  to  perfect  it.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  the  Messrs.  Carter,  and  others  capable  and 
possessing  sufficient  spirit,  to  have  done  much,  by  trade 
enterprise,  to  advance  horticulture  and  to  spread  it,  with 
all  its  beneficent  influences,  into  every  corner  of  the  land. 
If,  for  instance,  by  the  offering  of  a  prize  for  a  new  Pea  its 
distribution  is  increased  a  hundredfold,  what  possible 
harm  can  that  do  to  gardeners  or  to  horticulture? 
Obviously  none.  It  is  rather  a  public  advantage.  And 
if  the  vendors  should  also  gain  an  advantage,  by  that 
means,  of  accelerating  its  distribution,  what  harm  can 
that  do  to  gardeners  and  horticulture?  Plainly  none 
whatever  ;  and  the  distributors  have  a  perfectly  fair, 
just,  and  legitimate  right  to  receive  a  return  commen- 
surate with  their  efforts.  If  a  man  or  firm  can  benefit 
himself  or  company,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
advantage  to  others,  where  is  the  grievance  i  My 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  place  any  arti- 
tificial  impediments  in  the  way  of  trade  enterprize. 
Let  it  have  full  scope.  It  has  done  much  for  England  in 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  in  nothing 
more  beneficially  than  in  the  impetus  it  has  given  to 
horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  idea  of  gardeners  getting  up  a  prize  or  prizes, 
amongst  themselves,  is  certainly  laudable,  as  evincing  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  work.  But  think  of  this,  fellow 
workers,— where  does  the  profit  go?  Is  it  not  to  the 
trade  and  our  employers?  It  may  be  singular,  but  I 
have  a  notion  that  it  is  so.  Let  them,  then,  subscribe 
the  money,  individually  or  collectively ;  and  if  we  give 
our  brains  and  labour  I  think  we  do  as  much  as  can 
justly  be  expected  of  us  ;  and  our  contribution,  propor- 
tionally, and  considering  all  things,  will  be  as  liberal 
as  theirs.  Those  members  of  the  trade  are  wise  in  their 
generation  who  foster  a  movement  amongst  gardeners 
to  contribute  prizes  for  either  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 
In  the  end  such  competition  as  public  exhibitions  afford 
extends  trade.  Let  those,  then,  who  reap  the  benefit  do 
that  which  is  only,  to  them,  a  trade  investment— find  the 
money,  which  they  will  get  again  with  interest  out  of  the 
bank  of  our  labour,  our  heads,  and  our  hands.  It  is  as 
well  to  look  fairly,  and  as  fully  as  possible,  on  this  side 
and  on  that.  I  for  one,  unless  I  see  far  more  cogent 
arguments  than  have  yet  been  adduced,  shall  hesitate  to 
subscribe  to  a  general  fund,  to,  in  the  end,  benefit  those 
who  are  far  better  off  than  myself,  preferring  to  give  any 
spare  crown  I  can  find  to  assist  local  efforts  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  gardening  amongst  our  cottage  population. 
Our  great  trade  firms  are  willing  enough  to  afford  rewards 
for  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  if  we  will  only  let 
them,  and  the  best  way  for  the  little  ones  to  become  great 
ones  is  to  do  the  same;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
our  great  gardeners  are  made  greater,  or  our  little  ones 
made  great,  by  giving  of  their  hard-earned  money  to  the 
ulterior  benefit  "not  of  ourselves."  I  think,  at  present, 
that  it  is  wiser  to  encourage  the  principle  of  the  greater 
to  assist  the  less,  than  the  less  assist  the  greater,  and  for 
that  reason  the  cottagers  have  my  preference  ;  and  I  shall 
give  the  best  assistance  to  practical  and  beneficial  horti- 
culture by  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  giving 
those  a  lift  up  who  most  need  it.  A  Northern  Nobleman's 
Gardener. 

Like  all  other  subjects,  there  are  two  sides  to  this 

question,  and  both  must  be  looked  into  before  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  merits,  or,  as  it  would  appear,  some  would 
say,  the  demerits  of  the  case.  I  do  not  see  that  the  simple 
fact  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  giving  prominent 
advertisement  to  those  who  choose  to  offer  substantial 
prizes  in  hard  cash,  has  any  bearing  upon  the  matter  at  all 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Society  to  offer  as  many  prizes  as  possible,  from  what- 
ever source  they  can  be  got,  to  ensure  as  good  a  display 
as  possible  for  its  members  and  patrons  to  see  and  enjoy 
when  they  visit  the  gardens  on  special  occasions.  The 
fact  of  the  Society  advertising  the  prizes  offered  by 
any  private  person,  from  the  President  downwards, 
should  ensure  the  same  being  done  in  the  case  of  the 
tradesman.  Once  the  fact  is  admitted  that  any  lady  or 
gentleman  may  offer  a  prize  through  the  Society,  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  can  subsequently  be  made,  as  it  would 
be  unjust  and  illiberal  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  prizes  may  be  offered  by  individuals  in 
their  private  capacity,  and  this  being  the  case  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  intending  exhibitors,  and  entail 
too  heavy  a  cost  upon  those  who  offer  the  prizes,  for  the 
Society  not  to  give  these  prizes  such  an  amount  of  pub- 
licity as  their  schedule  affords.  As  to  the  matter  of  giving 
undue  prominence  to  the  offers  of  private  firms  or  indi- 
viduals, why  the  whole  affair  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Society,  and  it  alone  is  responsible  for  any  partiality  which 
may  be  shown  to  one  more  than  another.  The  firm  or 
the  individual  who  obtains  excessive  prominence  in  this 
way  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  praised,  not  blamed,  for 
shrewdness.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  offering  prizes  for 
specialities,  is  there  any  rule  or  honest  reason  why  those 
who  offer  prizes  should  not  make  their  own  condi- 
tions ?  One  patron  of  horticulture  will  offer  prizes 
for  specialities  which  he  wishes  to  see  for  his  own 
gratification,  consequently  he  names  his  sorts,  and 
the  ever  necessary  "conditions."  Another  does  this 
for  trade  purposes,  for  the  advancment  of  his 
pet  introductions,  for  profit,  &c,  but  all  have  a  motive- 
power,  and  all  are,  I  really  believe,  true  lovers  of  horti- 
cu'ture,  and  wish  to  help  in  its  advancement.  In  regard 
to  firms  offering  prizes  for  their  own  specialities,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  very  fact  of  their  doing  so  is  an 
illustration  of  their  belief  that  they  do  possess  something 
that  can  hold  its  own  upon  the  exhibition-board.  Mr. 
Bull's  latest  offer  confirms  this.  Messrs.  Veitch's  is  a 
liberal  offer,  but  their  conditions,  I  greatly  fear,  will  en- 
tirely militate  against  the  end  in  view.  The  Messrs. 
Carter's  offers  are  very  liberal  and  highly  prized,  and 
from  a  gardener's  point  of  view  I  can  say  that  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  may  aid  here  and  there  some  poor, 
underpaid  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  grower.  Then  there 
are  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Hurst,  the  Messrs. 
Pearson,  Denny,  Smith,  &c.  ;  th(*y  each  and  all  lead  to  a 
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useful  end.  Do  not  let  us,  therefore,  enter  into  any  too 
personal  calculations,  but  take  what  good  may  come 
from  such  offers,  and  hope  that  it  will  benefit  a 
cause  so  generally  esteemed.  As  to  a  collective  subscrip- 
tion, I  say  if  it  can  be  secured  by  all  means  let  it  be 
advanced  to  a  successful  issue.  Once  started,  supporters, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found,  even  amongst  those  who 
are  now  to  the  fore  in  prize-giving,  and  all  others  who 
wish  well  to  the  cause.  There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare 
without  questioning  the  intent  or  purposes  of  anybody. 
William  Barley. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s 

letter  at  p.  41,  and  can  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  liberal  prizes  are  received  amongst 
gardeners  in  general.  All  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
are  of  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  thanks  are  due  to 
this  firm  for  its  generous  offers  ;  and  the  more  so  as  the 
prizes  are  offered,  in  most  cases,  for  vegetables  grown  in 
the  open  air,  which  opens  the  way  to  many  good  vegetable 
growers  who  have  not  the  command  of  glass  to  compete 
with  their  more  wealthy  brethren.  We  have  only  to  look 
back  for  the  last  few  years  at  the  exhibits  brought  forward 
for  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes  at  South  Kensington 
and  elsewhere,  which  have  been  extolled  by  the  horti- 
cultural press,  to  learn  their  value ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  they  have  the  best  wishes  of  the 
gardening  community,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  offering 
their  liberal  prizes.  And  that  is  not  all  ;  we  now  learn 
that  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  are  following  in  the 
wake.  We  are  now  offered  splendid  prizes  for  fruits, 
plants,  and  other  horticultural  productions.  Long  may 
they,  one  and  all,  be  able  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and 
continue  to  emulate  each  other  in  such  praiseworthy 
rivalry,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  industrious  gardener 
will  reap  the  advantages.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  again 
bring  forward  their  generous  offer  of  a  second  cup,  which 
I  earnestly  trust  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  for  undoubt- 
edly the  South  has  the  advantage  of  the  North  in  showing 
vegetables  grown  in  the  open  ground  so  early  as  the  end 
of  June.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  is,  to 
draw  the  line  between  North  and  South.  I  beg  to 
make  a  proposal,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  others  doing  so,  in  order  that  the  boundary  question 
may  be  settled.  In  looking  at  the  map  oi  England, 
it  struck  me  that  a  boundary  line  might  be  drawn 
from  the  Wash,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire,  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  to  the  River  Dee,  in  South  Cheshire.  The 
counties  bordering  on  the  line  northwards  are  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Cheshire ;  south  of  the 
line,  and  bordering  thereon,  are  Norfolk,  Rutland, 
Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Denbighshire.  This  line  appears 
to  be  fairly  balanced  when  we  take  in  the  North  of 
England  and  South  of  Scotland  against  the  South  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  same  line  may  be  carried 
through  Ireland  if  desired.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— I 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish,  to  attempt  for  Crocus,  to 
give  a  review  of  the  species  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  already  contributed  to  your  columns  for  Narcissus 
and  Lilium,  a  resume  which,  though  falling  far  short  of 
the  completeness  of  a  monograph,  will  yet  present  such 
a  summary  of  what  is  known  about  them  individually 
as  may  help  cultivators  to  find  their  way  to  the  name 
of  those  that  come  into  their  hands,  and  serve  also  to 
show  what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  introducing 
species  which  have  not  already  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation. Crocus  is  a  genus  in  which  the  distinguishing 
of  the  species  from  one  another  is  a  work  of  particular 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  stands  upon  a  par  with  Rosa 
in  two  points,  in  being  as  a  genus  extremely  distinct 
and  well  marked,  separated  from  its  nearest  allies  by 
characters  which  it  needs  only  a  very  slight  education* 
in  botany  to  be  able  to  recognise  at  a  glance  j  and, 
secondly,  in  having  these  well-marked  distinctive  points 
of  genera]  structure  carried  out  into  a  crowd  of  specific 
forms  with  absolute  uniformity.  Comparing  it  with 
either  Narcissus  or  Lilium  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
this  respect.  Between  the  Daffodil  and  Narcissus 
poeticus,  or  between  Lilium  candidum  and  Martagon, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  to  bridge  over.  But  all  the  known 
Crocuses  are  so  much  alike,  that  although  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  forms  that  are  grown  now  were 
under  cultivation  when  Linnceus  carried  out  the 
binomial  plan  of  nomenclature,  he  made  th"e  genus  to 
consist  of  only  a  single  species. 

The  genus  has  been  a  great  favourite  in  Britain  since 
the  beginning  of  horticulture,  and  British  writers  have 
contributed  largely  to  its  illustration  and  elucidation. 
We  learn  from  Parkinson's  Paradisus  that  as  long  ago 
as  1629  as  many  as  27  kinds  of  Spring  Crocus 
were  distinguished  by  English  gardeners.  To  trace  out 
fully  the  history  of  its  literature  even  for  England 
alone  would  take  up  a  paper  by  itself.  In  the  sixth 
edition  of  Miller's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  published  in 
1771  (the  first  post-Linnean  edition)  he  has  four 
species,  vemus,  biflorus,  sativus,  and  autumnalis — the 
first  with  twelve  and  the  last  with  four  varieties.  The 
most  important  English  contributions  to  Crocus  litera- 
ture since  1800  are  papers  by  Haworth,  Sabine,  and 
Herbert.  In  Haworth's  paper,  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  1809,  he  characterises  carefully  the  13  spring 
Crocuses  then  known  in  cultivation  (13  species  as 
he  estimates  them,  but  not  so  many  according  to  the 
method  in  which  I  am  going  to  treat  them),  describing 
and  figuring  C.  stellaris  for  the  first  time.  Sabine's 
paper  is  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 


*  I  should  have  said  no  education  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Ct'lchicum. 


Horticultural  Society.  In  this  he  gives  a  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  species  and  horticul- 
tural forms  of  Spring  Crocus  then  in  the  country,  no 
less   than   59   varieties  of  vermis  alone  being   named 


FlC.   19.— CORM   OF  CROCUS    BIFLORUS. 

and  characterised  ;  and  the  paper  is  illustrated  by 
a  coloured  quarto  plate,  in  which  19  forms  are 
figured.     The  genus  was  a  special  favourite  with  Dean 


Fig.  20. — corm  of  crocus   longiflorus. 

Herbert,  who  studied  it  very  carefully  upon  an  un- 
equalled  collection  of  living  plants,  and  who  tooli 
great  pains  in  introducing  new  species  and  varieties, 


Fig.  21. — corm  of  crocus  fleischeri. 

many  of  which  are  quite  absent  from  the  collections  of 
the  present  day.  In  1S41  he  drew  up  a  monograph, 
embodying  his  conclusions  upon  specific  limits,  and  the 


Fig.  22.— corm  of  crocus  reticulatus. 

best  plan  of  arranging  the  species.  This  is  printed 
in  the  67th  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
beginning  under  the  plate  of  Crocus  speciosus,  tab. 
3861,  and  is  continued  as  there  is  space  for  it,  after  the 
descriptions  under  the  figures  that  succeed,  as  far  as 
tab.  3875.     This  paper  was  reprinted  with  very  slight 


alteration  in  1843,  m  tne  29tn  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Register,  beginning  at  p.  40  of  the  miscel- 
laneous matter  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  and  as  it  is 
here  continuous,  it  is  in  a  form  more  convenient  for 
reference  than  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  To  this 
monograph  successive  supplements  are  given  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  1S43,  miscellanies,  p.  126;  1845, 
miscellanies,  pp.  1  and  46  ;  and  1S47,  under  plates  4 
and  16.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  Crocus 
should  make  a  point  of  studying  these  papers,  which 
are  all  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  genus,  the  work  of  men  who  were 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  plants  in  a  living 
state.  Unfortunately,  all  that  we  know  about  many 
of  Herbert's  plants  is  contained  in  his  brief  Latin 
diagnoses,  not  accompanied  by  detailed  comparisons  of 
the  plants  thus  characterised  with  neighbouring  forms. 
They  are  lost  from  cultivation,  and  no  specimens 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  or  sketches  made,  so 
that  there  are  several  of  his  Crocuses  which  no  one 
now  can  recognise  as  distinct  individualities.  [Our 
correspondent  has  apparently  not  seen  Herbert's  figures, 
now  in  the  Lindley  Library,  nor  his  "  History  of  the 
Species  of  Crocus"  in  the  journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  1S47.]  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  the 
forms  that  have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  country  are 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  or  Botanical  Register. 

On  the  Continent,  passing  over  the  local  floras,  the 
most  important  general  contributors  to  Crocus  litera- 
ture have  been  Gay,  Reichenbach  and  Klatt.  Gay 
made  the  genus  a  subject  of  special  study,  and  accumu- 
lated materials  for  a  monograph  during  many  years  with 
characteristic  diligence  and  perseverance.  These 
materials,  thanks  to  Dr.  Hooker's  liberality,  are  now 
available  for  study  at  Kew,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
set  of  coloured  drawings  made  from  the  living  plants 
by  the  Parisian  artists,  and  of  a  very  fine  series  of 
dried  cultivated  and  wild  specimens.  All  that  Gay 
published  was  an  arrangement  with  very  brief 
diagnoses  of  the  known  species  in  the  volume  of 
Ferussac's  Bulletin  for  1S31.  Reichenbach  has  given  a 
full  set  of  figures  of  the  Central  European  Crocuses  in  his 
Icones  Critics  and  Icones  Florce  Germanica'.  For  any 
cultivator  who  wants  a  set  of  coloured  figures  of  the 
typical  forms  to  serve  as  standards  upon  which  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  genus,  the  part  of  this  last 
mentioned  work  which  includes  the  Iridacea?,  is  the 
best  guide  he  can  procure.  Dr.  Klatt  has  mono- 
graphed the  genus,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Iridacex,  in  recent  volumes  of  the  Linn&a. 
His  paper  on  Crocus  is  contained  in  the  34th 
volume,  and  is  the  only  recent  general  account  of 
the  genus  in  existence.  I  have  used  it  largely  in 
drawing  up  these  present  notes,  and  found  it  very  trust- 
worthy as  far  as  the  author  had  material  at  command  j 
but  his  material  seems  to  have  been  very  incomplete 
for  the  Oriental  species,  and  in  many  cases  I  think  he 
has,  through  studying  dried  specimens  only,  combined 
under  one  name  plants  which  are  quite  distinct,  and 
has  misunderstood  our  English  synonyms.  For  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  he  has  placed  C.  lagenaeflorus  of 
Salisbury,  a  form  of  the  yellow- flowered  Dutch  Crocus, 
as  a  variety  of  C.  vernus,  and  has  given  under  the  same 
a  plant  gathered  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Kashmir,  which 
is  C.  sativus.  There  is  a  very  useful  outline  sketch  of 
the  distribution  of  the  European  Crocuses  in  Nyman's 
Syllogc,  and  a  short  but  important  paper  by  Dr.  Karl 
Koch  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  Linnaa,  to  which  I 
shall  have  shortly  to  refer,  in  which  he  divides  the 
genus  into  three  groups  or  sub-genera,  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  corm-tunics. 

Going  through  the  organs  one  by  one,  I  will  first 
indicate  briefly  the  points  of  interest  they  present,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  characters  they  furnish  for 
characterising  groups  and  species. 

The  Corm. — That  the  root-stocks  are  of  annual  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  new  ones  are  usually  formed  in  close 
contact  with  the  old  ones,  is  well  known  to  all 
cultivators.  A  corm  often  produces  more  than  one 
fascicle  of  leaves,  and  if  so,  a  new  corm  is  developed 
for  each  fascicle.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  corms,  and  in  the  circumstance  of 
whether  they  yield  one  bud  or  more.  One  of 
the  very  best  characters  for  forming  groups  and  dis- 
criminating species  is  furnished  by  the  texture 
of  the  corm-tunics.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  series, 
we  have  in  C.  biflorus  (fig.  19)  the  fibres  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  matted  over  with  cellular  tissue  into  a 
homogenous  membrane,  which  does  not  split  into 
threads  even  in  a  late  stage  in  the  Inner  coats.  The 
species  which  present  this  type  of  tunic,  Herbert 
called  Membranacei,  and  Karl  Koch,  in  his  paper  in 
the  Linn&a  just  referred  to,  made  these  into  a  sub- 
genus, which  he  called  Aneurocromyon.  Next  come 
a  large  number  of  species,  in  which  the  fibres  are  still 
close  and  parallel,  but  in  which  the  uniting  paren- 
chyma is  less  abundant,  so  that  the  separate  threads 
become  distinctly  visible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mature 
tunic  (fig.  20).  These  are  Herbert's  Para'lelo-fibrosi, 
and  form  Karl  Koch's  subgenus  Inocromyon.  In  a 
third  type  we  have  a  regular  network  of  fibres,  not  at 
all  connected  by  cellular  tissue.  This  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Karl  Koch's  Dictyocromyon  and  Herbert's 
Reticulati.  Under  this  we  have  two  sub-types  pretty 
clearly  marked,  one  in  which  the  threads  are  fine,  and 
the  areolation  close,  as  in  vernus  (fig.  21),  and  the  other  in 
which  the  fibres  are  thicker,  and  form  a  distinct  honey- 
oomb  with  clearly-marked  pits,  as  in  reticvlatus  and 
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cancellatus  (fig.  22).  Herbert  constitutes  also  two 
intermediate  groups,  which  he  calls  Subparalleli  and 
Subreticulati.  In  fact,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  extremes,  but  it  is  completely  bridged  over  by- 
gradual  intermediate  stages,  y.  G.  Baker. 


GARDEN  KALES* 


It  is  exactly  ten  years  since  the  last  trial  of  Kales 
was  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  That  was  a 
very  partial  one  in  comparison  with  this  upon  which  I 
am  now  about  to  report,  the  number  of  varieties  being 
much  less,  and  the  various  names  under  which  the 
different  varieties  were  received  greatly  more  numerous. 
When  I  reported  on  the  same  subject  in  1862,  I  was 
struck  by  the  amazing  confusion  in  which  the  Kales 
were  found,  and  my  surprise  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  present  trial.  From  the  very  much  fuller  character 
of  this  year's  experiments,  I  have  been  enabled  in  many 
cases  to  add  to,  and  in  some  to  correct,  those  of  1S62. 
This  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  by  the  very  prompt 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  tire  members  of  the  seed 
trade  have  placed  their  collections  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Society.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that,  although 
many  errors  in  nomenclature  are  to  be  found  in  this 
report,  apparently  originating  among  the  seedsmen,  no 
blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  them,  nor  is  there  to  be  any 
impeachment  of  their  good  faith  on  that  account  ;  for 
this  confusion  of  nomenclature  has  existed  not  only  for 
years  but  for  generations,  and,  however  anxious  they 
may  have  been  to  correct  it,  the  task  was  one  most 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  Now,  however,  that 
something  like  order  has  been  attained,  I  trust  that  a 
more  general  concurrence  in  nomenclature  will  be 
maintained. 

Asparagus  Kale. — The  original  Asparagus  Kale  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  was  a  sprouting  Broccoli,  which 
was  introduced  from  Italy.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  young  shoots,  terminated  by  a  "  button,"  bearing 
somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to  the  young  shoots  of 
Asparagus.  In  course  of  time  the  name  gradually 
ceased  to  be  identified  with  the  Broccoli,  and  was 
applied  to  another  variety  of  Kale,  also  introduced 
from  Italy,  called  Milan  Kale,  or  Chou  de  Milan, 
which  has  the  property  of  throwing  up  in  the  spring  a 
profusion  of  long  succulent  shoots,  which,  when  fully 
grown,  resemble  the  shoots  of  Asparagus.  But  there 
are  several  other  varieties  of  Kale  to  which  the  name 
is  applied ;  and  as  there  seems  no  uniformity  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  quote  the  varieties  which  different 
seedsmen  regard  as  Asparagus  Kale.  Messrs.  Minier, 
Nash  &  Nash  are  correct  in  supplying  Milan  Kale. 
Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  supply  Buda 
Kale.  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  James  Carter  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  Henry  Clarke  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  George 
Gibbs,  supply  Couve  Tronchuda.  Messrs.  Wrench  & 
Sons,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee, 
Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  William  Paul  supply 
Siberian  Kale.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  all 
these  varieties  produce  an  abundance  of  succulent 
shoots  in  spring,  the  name  is  not  misapplied  ;  still  it 
would  be  as  well  if  it  were  confined  to  one  particular 
variety,  and  this  should  be  the  Milan  Kale. 

Buda  Kale. — This  is  one  of  those  varieties  that  are 
called  Asparagus  Kale.  It  is  very  dwarf-growing,  the 
stock  being  not  more  than  6  inches  high,  and  very 
leafy.  In  this  condition  it  remains  all  the  winter,  and 
in  spring  numerous  long  shoots  are  produced,  some  of 
which  are  from  2  to  24  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are 
smooth  and  very  much  waved.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  Buda — the  green,  the  purple,  and  the  Lettuce-leaved 
or  strap-leaved.  There  is  no  difference,  except  in 
colour,  between  the  green  and  the  purple  varieties  ; 
but  the  Lettuce-leaved  is  very  distinct,  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  being  decurrent  down  the  whole  length  of  the  foot- 
stalk, resembling  in  that  respect  the  leaf  of  a  Lettuce, 
or  of  Laing's  Swedish  Turnip.  As  regards  utility  and 
fertility  there  is  no  difference;  and  all  are  equally 
hardy.  The  Buda  of  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash, 
and  of  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons  was  true  ;  that  of 
Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  was 
Siberian  ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co. 
was  Couve  Tronchuda.  It  was  also  received  from  the 
following  sources,  perfectly  true,  under  different  names, 
thus  : — From  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
the  purple  variety  as  Asparagus  Kale.  From  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Son  as  Delaware. 
From  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons  as  Jerusalem.  From 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Cattell  as  purple 
Jerusalem.  The  green  variety  was  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Grant  as  Lapland  Kale,  by  Mr.  Cattell  as  Egyptian, 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  as  New  Winter  Kale,  and  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  as  Chou  a  faucher.  The 
Lettuce-leaved  variety  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Clarke  &  Sons  as  Jerusalem  Kale. 

Cottager's  Kale. — It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  Cottager's  Kale  is  to  preserve  its  undisputed 
individuality,  as  there  were  no  instances  throughout  the 
trial,  of  this  excellent  variety  being  received  under  any 
other  name. 

Curled  Kale. — By  far  the  most  popular  and  most 
extensively  cultivated  of  all  the  Kales  are  the  Curled  or 
Scotch  Kales,  sometimes  also  called  Curlies,  German 
Greens,  or  Borecole.     There  are  four  distinct  forms  of 


*  "  Report  on  Kales  Grown  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick  in 
1871-72.  By  Robert  Hogg.  LL  D.,  F.  L.S.,  Pomological 
Director."  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  iii,  x;u. 


the  Curled  Kale — the  Dwarf  and  Tall  Green  curled,  and 
the  Dwarf  and  Tall  Purple  curled.  Those  which  are  the 
most  generally  cultivated  are  the  green  forms,  and  the 
great  object  of  cultivators  is  to  obtain  these  with  the 
leaves  as  finely  and  as  much  curved  as  possible  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  so,  the  more  or  less  is  the 
stock  appreciated.  Hence  has  arisen  the  great  number 
of  names  under  which  they  are  sold.  From  Messrs. 
Drummond  Brothers  and  Mr.  Cattell  the  green  form 
was  received  as  Prince  of  Wales  ;  from  Messrs.  H. 
Clarke  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  as  Hearting 
Kale  ;  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  as  Cabbaging  and 
Tall  Curled  ;  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  as  Sclater's 
New  Cabbaging;  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  as 
Feathered  Scotch  and  Abergeldie  ;  from  Messrs.  Law- 
son  &  Son,  as  Superb  Parsley  Curled,  Williams' 
Matchless,  and  Pontefract  Green  Curled  ;  from  Messrs. 
•Stuart  &  Mein,  as  Tynningham  ;  from  Mr.  William 
Paul,  as  Jackson's  Late  Curled  ;  from  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Holmes  &  Co.,  as  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Handsworth  ; 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  as  Veltch's  Dwarf  Late 
Curled ;  from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash,  and 
Messrs.  Beck,  as  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Canada  ;  from 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  as  Dickson's  Imperial 
Dwarf  Curled  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  as 
New  Moss  Curled.  All  of  these  differed  from  each 
other  only  in  the  degrees  of  intensity  with  which  the 
leaves  were  curled  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  New  Moss 
Curled  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  was  remarkable. 
The  dwarf  purple  form  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter  & 
Co.,  as  Jerusalem  Kale,  and  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
&  Co.,  as  Lapland ;  the  tall  purple  from  Messrs. 
Wrench  &  Sons  as  Brown  Borecole. 

Jersey  Kale. — This  is  also  called  Cesarean  Cow 
Cabbage,  Tree  Cabbage,  and  Jersey  Borecole.  It  is 
a  tall-growing  plant,  attaining  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet, 
the  stem  clothed  with  long  broad  glaucous  green  leaves 
with  long  foot-stalks.  In  spring  it  throws  out  numer- 
ous long  slender  shoots,  with  which  cattle  are  fed.  It 
is  never  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable. 

Long  Scotch  Kale. — This  was  received  from  Mr. 
William  Gorrie,  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  true  "Long 
Scotch  Kale."  It  is  the  normal  form  of  the  wild  Cab- 
bage as  it  is  found  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  It  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of 
Couve  Murciana,  and  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Buckman's  Hardy  Winter  Greens. 

Marrow  Kale. — This  is  the  Chou  moellier  of  the 
French,  a  form  of  the  Jersey  Kale  which  produces  a 
long  thickly  swollen  stem,  like  a  gigantic  cigar,  the 
swollen  part  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  tender  pith. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Marrow  Kale,  distin- 
guished as  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  small.  The 
white  grows  from  4  to  4^  feet  high,  the  stem  being 
smallest  at  both  ends  and  thickest  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  about  a  foot  in  circumference  in  the  largest 
specimens. 

Milan  Kale. — The  name  by  which  this  is  often  called 
is  Chou  de  Milan.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so,  for 
Chou  de  Milan  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to 
Savoys.  Except  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the 
Milan  Kale  and  a  Savoy.  The  Milan  Kale  produces 
a  stock  from  iS  inches  to  2  feet  high,  clothed  with 
plane  bluntly  toothed  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  close 
rosette  of  leaves,  forming  a  small  incipient  head.  In 
spring  it  throws  out  a  large  quantity  of  fine  succulent 
shoots,  which,  when  cooked,  form  one  of  the  most 
delicious  dishes  of  the  winter  green  class  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  plant  has  been  called 
Asparagus  Kale.  From  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  G.  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  Nutting  &  Sons,  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash,  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  it  was  received  perfectly  true  under  the 
correct  name.  There  is  a  purple  variety  received  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the  name  of  Flanders  Purple. 

Palm  Kale. — The  stem  is  2  feet  to  2\  feet  high, 
clothed  with  large  oblong  obovate  leaves,  the  blade  of 
which  is  decurrent  the  whole  length  of  the  footstalks, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  curve  gracefully  upwards 
and  outwards,  giving  the  plant  the  aspect  of  a  minia- 
ture Palm.  In  the  spring  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of 
long  slender  shoots,  which  are  of  no  value  as  a  vege- 
table. After  these  shoots  are  produced,  the  plant 
entirely  loses  its  ornamental  character.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  under  the  name  of  Chou 
Palmier. 

Ragged  Jack. — Like  the  Cottager's  Kale,  this  seems 
to  have  few  synonymes.  Its  character  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  render  it  easy  of  identification,  being  a  very 
dwarf  variety,  with  a  stock  not  more  than  4  to  6  inches 
high,  and  leaves  which  are  deeply  laciniated,  the 
segments  being  trifid  or  multifid.  It  is  generally  of 
purple  colour,  and  occasionally  green.  In  the  spring 
it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  tender  shoots,  which 
are  much  esteemed  as  a  vegetable.  It  was  received 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  as  Camberwell  Borecole. 

Siberian  Kale. — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  all  the  sprouting  Kales.  It  is  also  very 
distinct,  and  can  never  be  confounded  with  any  other 
variety.  The  stock  is  very  dwarf,  being  only  4  to 
6  inches  high.  The  foliage  is  always  green.  The 
leaves  are  sinuated,  coarsely  serrated,  and  plaited  on 
the  margin.  In  spring  it  produces  a  large  crop  of 
tender  shoots,  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  in  length.  This 
is  one  of  the  varieties  the  nomenclature  of  which  is 
very  confused.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  it  was 
received  quite  true  as  Siberian  or  Lapland ;  from 
Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  Suttun  &  Sons,  William  Paul,, 


J.  &  C.  Lee,  and  Nutting  &  Sons,  it  was  received 
under  the  name  of  Asparagus  Kale  ;  from  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  as  Buda  Kale  ;  from  Nutting  &  Sons,  A.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  J.  Cattell,  and  Drummond  Brothers,  as 
Delaware  ;  from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash,  Sutton 
&Sons,  G.  Gibbs,  J.  &  C.  Kee,  Carter  &  Co.,  and 
Cooper,  as  Jerusalem  ;  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  as 
Acme  ;  and  from  Mr.  Cattell  as  Curled  Jerusalem. 

Woburn  Kale. — This  closely  resembles  the  Wild 
Cabbage  and  Long  Scotch  Kale,  but  it  appears  to  be 
of  a  more  perennial  character.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  as,  indeed,  all  the  other  varieties  may  ;  but 
it  is  more  woody  and  shrub-like  in  its  growth.  It  is 
not  worth  cultivating,  except  in  very  northern  and 
exposed  situations,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  stand 
more  rigorous  winters  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other 
varieties. 


THE  TWEEDSIDE  VINEYARD. 

Vineyards  beyond  the  Tweed  !  The  association 
seems  absurd.  Vineyards  in  the  "Land  o'  Cakes," 
where  more  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Vine  could  be 
found  at  Christmas  time  than  perhaps  in  the  whole  of 
sunny  France  together  !  All  the  world  has  probably 
heard  of  this  great  undertaking  of  Mr.  Thomson's,  and 
those  who  have  seen  it  have  wondered  at  the  boldness 
of  the  speculation,  and  been  alike  astonished  at  the 
reality.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  the  present  age  that  such  an 
incident  as  this  could  have  occurred.  The  present  is  an 
age  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  in  which  vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  the  enjoymentof  luxuries,  which  include  Grapes. 
Grapes  are  more  and  more  required  at  all  limes  and  at 
all  seasons,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be ;  and  Mr. 
Thomson,  who  understands  this,  seems  determined  that 
the  supply  shall  equal  the  demand,  and  so  was  prepared 
with  some  tons  of  Grapes  to  tide  us  over  Christmas. 

This  great  Scotch  vineyard  of  Mr.  Thomson's  is 
situate  beyond  the  "Sister  Heights  of  Yair "  {see 
Scott),  near  Clovenfords,  about  2  miles  from  Galashiels, 
the  great  seat  of  woollen  manufacture,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
quiet  pastoral  character  of  this  Scottish  glen,  chiefly  de- 
voted to  sheep  farms,  there  seems  a  strange  incongruity 
in  viewing  these  great  glasshouses  full  of  such  glorious 
fruits  where  sheepfolds  would  be  more  in  character.  The 
first  and  most  natural  feeling  is  surprise — surprise  that 
Mr.  Thomson  should  have  left  sweet  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeith  to  pitch  his  camp  in  such  an  apparently  out- 
of-the-way  spot  as  this.  One  wonders  where  the  trade 
can  come  from  to  support  this  great  establishment,  and 
where,  beyond  everything,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
fruit  can  be  disposed  of.  Five  minutes  conversation 
with  Mr.  Thomson  soon  explains  all  this.  Here  is  the 
railway  station  and  the  electric  telegraph  close  at  hand, 
in  direct  communication  with  all  the  great  centres  of 
life,  wealth,  and  luxury.  It  is  the  wonderful  command 
which  we  now  have  over  these  great  forces  that  has 
rendered  time  and  distance  of  practically  but  little 
moment,  and  made  possible  what  a  few  years  ago  was 
utterly  impracticable.  The  Clovenfords  vineyard  is  but 
a  few  hours  distant  from  the  great  markets  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  London  ;  and  it  is  for  such  markets 
that  the  fruit  is  grown,  not  the  least  dependence  being 
put  on  locality  for  trade.  It  is  the  great  abundance  of 
wealth  amongst  us,  and  the  taste  and  the  power  which 
is  given  us  to  enjoy  the  good  fruits  of  this  earth,  that 
has  rendered  vineyards  in  Scotland  a  practical  reality. 

But,  beyond  this,  a  more  suitable  locality,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  could  scarcely  have  been 
selected.  1st,  as  to  Soil :  All  Grape  growers  know  the 
importance  of  this.  Here  the  natural  soil  is  the 
best  Vine  soil  imaginable,  and  in  this  Mr.  Thomson 
has  planted  all  his  Vines,  with  the  simple  addition  of  a 
few  ground  bones.  In  proof  of  its  quality,  see  the  Vines  ! 
And  further,  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  this 
soil  from  the  hill-sides,  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  been 
wide  awake  enough  to  secure  for  his  use.  2d,  as  to 
Water  :  All  cultivators  know,  or  ought  to  know,  the 
value  of  this,  and  how  difficult  and  expensive  it  is  to 
get  an  efficient  supply.  No  plants,  perhaps,  require  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  this  element  than  Vines.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  taken  advantage  of  his  situation  in  the 
valley  to  collect  the  waters  on  the  hill-sides,  and  conduct 
the  same  in  pipes  to  his  vineyard,  and  into  every  house, 
whence,  by  attaching  gutta-percha  hose,  it  is  made 
available  for  the  watering  of  every  border,  and  every 
plant  in  the  establishment,  and  so  the  watering  pot  is 
almost  dispensed  with.  The  importance  of  this  pure 
mountain  water  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  What  a 
saving  in  labour!  3d,  Firing:  About  London  we 
know  the  value  of  fuel  pretty  well  just  now.  At 
Clovenfords  coals  are  not  one-half  the  price,  and  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  with  so  much  damp,  the  cost  of 
firing  in  keeping  Grapes  must  be  something  very  great. 

The  land,  moreover,  whereon  Mr.  Thomson  has 
pitched  his  camp  is  classic  ground,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Scotia's  greatest  son — the  great  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Here,  adjoining  Mr.  Thomson's,  is  Ashestiel, 
where  Sir  Walter  often  used  to  stay — where,  indeed, 
Marmion  was  written.  There  is  the  little  rivulet  which, 
is  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  canto,  which 
you  might  almost  recognise  from  the  faithful  descrip- 
tion : — 

"  Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  fcen, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through." 
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And  so  on,  till 

"  An  angry  brook  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And  foaming  brown,  with  doubled  speed 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed." 
"What  would  honest  Walter  say  to  this  great  vine- 
yard,  and  the  changes  of  scenes  being  introduced  to 
this  lovely  spot? — 

■'  Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair."  * 
It  is  not,  however,  with  the  past  that  we  have  to 
deal,  but  with  the  present  ;  in  fact,  with  Mr.  Thom- 
son's vineyard.  A  reference  to  the  plan  (fig.  24.) 
which  accompanies  this  paper  will  Show  somewhat  of 
the  extent  and  general  aspect  of  the  place.  There  are 
besides  several  large  houses  on  an  adjoining  piece  of 
land  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000  superficial  feet  of 
glass.  Vineries,  of  course,  form  the  prominent  feature, 
and  better-constructed  houses  could  not  well  be  con- 
1.  We  show  a  section  of  one  {fig.  23),  and  they 
arc  alt  after  the  same  pattern.  There  arc,  first,  in  one 
group,  three  span-roofed  vineries,  each  200  feet  long  and 
24  feet  wide,  joined  together  at  the  southern  end  by 
another  130  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  corridor,  connecting  the  whole  together.  Enter- 
ing by  this  corridor  vinery,  what  a  noble  sight  is  before 
one  f  What  a  promenade  !  To  walk  once  through, 
inspecting  first  one  side  of  the  house  and  then  the  other, 
as  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  we  have  a  length  of  no 
[ess  than  4S0  yards  ;  and  this  is  not  all,  as  on  the  other 
piece  of  ground  there  is  another  vinery  of  the  same 
character,  also  200  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  one 
of  50  feet;  so  that,  supposing  we  had  them  all  joined 
end  to  end,  we  have  here  a  length  of  Vines,  laden  with 
fruit,  of  nearly  650  yards,  nearly  40,000  superficial  feet 
of  glass,  and  producing  last  season — the  second  of  their 
existence— as  estimated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  over  8000  lb. 
of  Grapes.  The  construction  of  these  houses  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  thoroughly  substantial,  and  at  the  same 
time  elegant.  The  angle  of  the  roof  may  by  some  be 
considered  very  acute  ;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  late  keeping  of  Grapes  (which  Mr. 
Thomson  desires  more  than  early  ones) — the  ventila- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  (fig.  24),  coming  immediately  over 
t  he  hot- water  pipes,  and  at  the  apex  ot  the  roof,  gives  the 
best  possible  circulation  of  air.  The  whole  of  these 
vineries,  moreover,  may  be  ventilated  from  the  inside  of 
the  corridor  by  a  sharp  fellow  in  two  minutes,  so  per- 
fectly is  it  constructed,  and  so  well  arranged.  The  Vine 
borders  are  made  much  after  the  usual  manner,  of  the 
natural  soil  of  the  place,  with  some  ground  bones  as 
already  stated.  They  are  formed  both  outside  and 
inside  the  houses,  being  raised  somewhat  above  the 
surrounding  level,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  being  at  liberty 
to  travel  where  they  choose. 

Two  sets  of  Vines  are  planted  in  each  house — one 
set  intended  as  the  permanent  Vines,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  having  their  roots  principally  outside  ;  and  the 
others  about  the  centre  of  the  inside  borders,  which  are 
trained  only  to  the  upper  half  of  the  roof,  being 
intended  to  produce  a  crop  until  the  others  grow  up, 
when  they  will  be  cut  away.  By  this  means  Mr. 
Thomson  has  been  able  to  secure  a  tremendous  crop 
of  Grapes  the  second  season  after  planting,  without  much 
injuring  the  permanent  plants.  I  say  "much"  advisedly, 
because  I  somewhat  fear  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Thom- 
son's assurance  to  the  contrary)  that  even  the  per- 
manent Vines  were  somewhat  overcropped.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  in  the  Lady  Downe's  house  especially 
was  something  marvellous. 

In  the  year  1S70  the  whole  of  the  vast  number  of 
Vines  in  this  great  establishment  were  planted,  so  that 
this  past  year,  1S72,  was  but  their  second  year  of  growth, 
yet  they  had  filled  the  whole  space,  and  Grapes  were 
hanging  in  rich  profusion  over  almost  every  foot.  A 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  the 
wildest  folly  to  have  cropped  Vines  at  all  when  only 
two  years  old  ;  but  times  are  changed,  and  in  this  fast 
age  Vines  as  well  as  men  have  to  begin  work  early  and 
labour  hard. 

The  whole  of  the  permanent  Vines  on  the  south  side 
of  the  corridor  vinery  are  of  Mr.  Thomson's  fine 
new  Grape,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  These  are  planted 
about  6  feet  apart,  and  have  two  rods  taken  up  from 
each  plant  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fine  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance 
of  these  Vines,  and  all  of  such  uniform  character.  Each 
Vine  had  a  crop  of  from  eight  to  ten  bunches,  averaging 
from  1 4  to  2  lb.  each.  The  appearance  of  this  Grape 
is  simply  magnificent.  The  berries  are  enormously 
large,  of  a  beautiful  clear  amber,  and  the  flavour  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine  in  quality,  the  great  volume  of  juice  in  a 
single  berry  almost  filling  one's  mouth,  like  a  glass  of 
sparkling  champagne.  All  who  possess  a  vinery  must 
have  it.  It  succeeds  under  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  but  ripens  some  weeks  earlier ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  also  keeps  well. 
As  a  white  summer  Grape  to  accompany  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  it  has  no  rival.  The  temporary 
occupants  of  this  corridor- house  are  chiefly  Black 
Hamburghs,  which  were  all  densely  laden.  Golden 
Champion  was  represented  by  a  few  fine  plants,  bear- 
ing remarkably  good  crops  of  fine-looking  fruit,  which, 
however,  on  examination  were  found  to  be  some- 
what spotted.  This  is  a  grand  and  noble  Grape 
when  well  grown,  and  last  season  in  Scotland  I   saw  it 


in  several  instances  remarkably  fine.  I  well  remember 
its  fine  appearance  and  its  fine  quality  also  at  Dal- 
keith, and  the  impression  it  made  upon  me,  so_that  I 


*  Ettricke  Forest  is  supposed  to  have  existed  here. 


Fig.  23.— section  or  one  of  the  vineries. 
(Scale,  ith  inch  to  the  foot.) 


FlG.   24,— PLAN  OF  THE  VINEYARD,   CLOVENFORDS. 

(Scale,  50  ft.  to  the  inch.) 

1,  Vineries  ;  2,  Vine  borders  ;  3,  Pine  stoves  ;  4,  Pot-Vine 
houses  ;  5,  Dwelling  house  ;  6,  Stable  and  coach-house  ; 
7,  Greenhouse  ;  8,  Orchid  house ;  9,  Carpenters'  shop  and 
packingroom  ;  10,  Boilers;  11,  Flower-garden  ;  12,  Vegetable 
garden;  13,  Stream  of  water;  14,  Soil  and  pot  sheds; 
15,  Entrances;  16,  Yard. 

cannot  be  led  away  by  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised 
against  it,  although  I  must  admit  I  have  failed  in  its 
cultivation.  The  other  occupants  of  this  house  were  of 
a  mixed  character  and  call  for  no  special  remark,  so  we 
pass  on  to  vinery  No,  2.    Here,  again,  nearly  the  whole 


of  the  permanent  Vines  are  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  They 
are  planted  9  feet  apart,  having  three  bearing-rods 
taken  up  from  each.  The  condition  oi  the  Vines  and  of 
the  crop  was  equally  as  satisfactory  here  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding-house. What  confidence  Mr.  Thomson  must 
have  had  in  this  seedling  to  have  planted  such  an 
extent  of  it,  and  to  have  them  actually  in  bearing — to 
have  750  lb,  of  ripe  fruit  hanging  before  he  asked  the 
wiseacres  to  look  at  it  !  Mr.  Thomson  relied  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  the  result  we  have  seen.  A  pretty 
good  criterion  also  of  its  value  is  the  very  high  prices 
which  it  realises  in  market  as  compared  with  other 
varieties  ripe  at  the  same  time.  The  rest  of  the 
occupants  of  No.  2  are  all  Muscats,  the  temporary 
Vines  bearing  very  heavy  crops,  and  much  of  very  fine 
quality.  White  Muscats,  there  is  no  doubt,  are 
the  finest  of  our  Grapes,  and  they  keep  remarkably 
well ;  but  no  White  Grapes  sell  so  readily  during  the 
winter  season  as  Black  ones.  The  sale  of  late  White 
Grapes  is  limited  in  comparison  with  Black,  and  they 
do  not  carry  so  well,  being  apt  to  get  a  little  discoloured. 
in  transit,  so  that  Muscats  and  White  Grapes  in  geueral 
are  not  found  so  profitable  to  the  grower  as  Black 
ones.  B. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Dome   Contspibeittt. 

The    Expected    Potato    Trial.— The    intimation 
conveyed  in  your  leader  of  the  nth  inst.,  that  a  great 
trial  of  Potatos  (presumedly  at  Chiswick)  is  shortly  to 
take  place,  naturally  leads  growers  of  this  vegetable  to 
inquire  as  to  the  character  of  this  proposed  trial  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects   sought  to  be    obtained.     If  the 
great  trial  of  Peas  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  summer 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  promise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Potato  trial  is  to  be   conducted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fullest  possible  justice  will  be  done 
to  every  sort  sent  for  trial,  and  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  judgment   and  impartiality 
of  Mr.  Barron  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Spinks,  both  of 
whom  entered  into  the  Pea  trial  with  great  interest  and 
energy,  and  no  doubt  they  will  bring  the  same  amount 
of  energy  and  interest   to   bear  upon  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  the  sorts  of  Potatos  that  may  come  into 
their   hands  for  trial  next  summer.     So  much  for  the 
practical  work   of  the  trial.     But  what  as  to  results  ? 
Are   some    two   hundred    or   three   hundred   sorts    of 
Potatos,  including  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
kinds,  to  be  grown  at  Chiswick  next  summer,  and  the 
horticultural  world  and  the  general  public  to  be  left  in 
exactly  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  results,  as 
they  still  are*  with  reference  to  the  great  trial  of  Peas 
of  the  past  season  ?     If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  what 
benefit  can  accrue  to  horticulture  from  the  trial,  and. 
what  amount   of  encouragement  will  senders  of  sorts 
receive  for  the  trouble  taken  by  them  in  the  matter  ? 
Does  the  making  public  the  results  of  these  trials  in- 
volve the  treading  upon  the  toes  of  some  of  that  exceed- 
ingly atrabilious  body,  the  seed-trade,  and  therefore  is 
it  withheld  ?     Or  is  the  report  thereof  esteemed  to  be 
simply  the  private  property  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  as  such  kept  back  for  publication  solely 
in    the    Society's     own    yonrnal^    without    reference 
to     its    public   interest    or    usefulness?     If   either  of 
these    reasons    prevail  now    and    are    to    prevail    in 
the    future,    then    the    sooner   great    vegetable   trials 
at  Chiswick    are    given    up    the    better.       Vegetable 
growers,  and  especially  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pea,  naturally  looked  forward  to  the 
past   autumn   for   that  information  respecting  new  or 
supposed  new  kinds  of  Peas  that  it  was  anticipated  would 
emanate  from  Chiswick  for  their  edification.     How- 
ever, the  purchasing  and  sowing  season  is  once  more 
upon  us,  and,  as  far  as  the  Royal  society  is  concerned, 
we  know  little  more  than  we  did  a  year  ago.     Sup- 
posing, however,  that  none  of  these  objections  exist, 
and  that  everything  in  relation  to  a  trial  of  Potatos  and 
the  early  publication  of   a   complete   report    thereon 
looks  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  What  are  the  objects  sought  for  in  a  great  trial 
of  Potatos?     Of  course  we  may   assume  that  the  de- 
tection  of    synonyms    will   follow   in   a    considerable 
degree,    but   the   question  naturally  arises,    Will   any 
grower  give  up  the  use  of  the  synonym  which  he  has 
been  in  the   habit  of  using  for  some  really  excellent 
kind,  the  retention  of  which  is  as  valuable  to  him  on 
the  one  hand,   as  the  disuse  of  it  would  result  in  loss 
on   the  other?     I  trow  not.     Whatever  may  be   the 
amount  of  information  of  that  character  that  may  be 
obtained  and  made  public,  I  am  morally  certain  that 
it  will  not  have  the  slightest  possible  effect  in  reducing 
the  number  of  synonyms  now  in  use  in  the  trade   for 
certain  kinds   of    Potatos.      With   regard  to  general 
cropping   qualities,  some  useful   information   may  be 
obtained,    but    that   will    materially   depend    on    the 
respective  sorts  remaining  entirely  free  from  disease, 
so  that  the  produce  may  have  full  development.     The 
question   as   to   which    is   the   earliest   kind   may  be 
settled,  as  far  as  the  locality  of  Chiswick  is  concerned, 
but  as  varieties  differ  so  much  in  the  time  of  maturing 
their  tubers  in  different  localities,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
declare  that  what  was  proved  to  be  the  earliest  kind  in 
one  place  would  also  be  the  earliest  everywhere  else. 
In  the  very  important  matter  of  quality,  localities  and 
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soils  of  different  characters  make  all  the  difference. 
Some  kinds  that  are  esteemed  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
in  one  place  are  unfit  to  eat  in  another — an  eccentricity 
that,  amongst  vegetables,  may  be  said  to  characterise 
Potatos  only — and  thus  the  possibility  of  coming  to  a 
just  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  any  one 
kind  in  one  locality  is  out  of  the  question.  That  a 
great  trial  of  Potatos  at  Chiswick  may  be  productive  of 
considerable  interest,  and  afford  the  means  of  diffusing 
amongst  the  public  generally  much  valuable  informa- 
tion anent  Potatos,  I  quite  believe  ;  but  I  am  also 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
any  kinds  by  the  Fruit  Committee  as  the  results  of  the 
trial  are  developed,  will  be  a  great  mistake,  as  it  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  may  arrive  will  be  borne  out  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Should  the  disease  be  prevalent  next 
year,  the  growing  together  at  Chiswick  of  a  large 
number  of  sorts  will  afford  a  specially  useful  opportunity 
to  the  scientific  student  who  may  desire  to  go  deep  into 
the  question  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  classify  the  respective  kinds  in  a  manner  that 
has  not  hitherto  been  done.  The  publication  of  all 
the  synonyms  under  which  certain  kinds  are  known, 
although  it  will  have  no  material  effect  in  reducing 
trade  lists,  may  nevertheless  possess  considerable 
general  interest,  and  serve  also  to  enlighten  seedsmen, 
many  of  whom  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  title  and 
character  of  the  sorts  in  which  they  deal.  As  the 
appearance  of  the  seed  tubers  alone  seldom  gives  correct 
information  as  to  the  strain  or  class  to  which  they 
belong,  all  persons  sending  in  varieties  for  trial  should, 
in  addition  to  the  name,  specify  whether  early,  second 
early,  or  late  ;  whether  round  or  kidney;  whether  Ash- 
top,  Lapstone,  Fluke,  or  of  any  other  known  section  ; 
and  also  give  information  as  to  height  of  haulm  and  such 
other  characteristics  as  may  be  peculiar  to  them,  so 
that  when  planted,  kinds  said  to  possess  similar  features 
may  thus  be  grouped  together.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  prepared  to  send,  for  the  purpose  of  trial, 
a  number  of  kinds  as  soon  as  an  official  notification  of 
the  matter  is  expressed.  Alex.  Dean,  Bed  font 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace,  to  which  Mr. 
Heale  alludes  in  his  description  of  St.  Ann's,  Co. 
Dublin  (see  p.  46),  was  not,  as  he  states,  erected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dargan.  The  Exhibition  building  which 
owed  its  existence  to  that  eminent  Irishman  was 
erected  in  Merrion  Square  in  1853,  and  was  taken 
down  and  removed  in  the  year  following.  Mr.  Heale 
will,  I  feel  sure,  excuse  me  for  correcting  this  slight  in- 
accuracy. D.  Pressly,  the  Garden,  Knockmaroon  Lodge. 

A  Plague  of  Rabbits.— Can  any  good  soul  assist 
me  to  extirpate  one  of  the  curses  of  humanity — rabbits  ? 
Can  they  be  poisoned  ?  If  so,  pray  tell  me  how.  I 
am  verily  beset  with  them  ;  they  swarm  here,  there, 
everywhere.  I  begin  to  have  serious  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  wonder  in  what  form  these 
evil  spirits  have  before  known  me,  and  in  what  or  how 
I  have  offended  the  furies.  They  commenced  by 
"cutting  back"  my  Peach  trees.  This  I  felt  was  a 
great  slur  upon  self  and  foreman,  we  both  believing 
that  we  knew  how  and  when  to  head  back  Peaches  ; 
but  after  three  months  of  these  vagaries,  they  have  set- 
to  in  right  earnest  to  take  off  the  bark  of  standard  and 
dwarf  Apple  trees  (Pears  and  Plums  partially) ;  but 
the  cool  systematic  procedure  of  the  brutes  is  terribly 
annoying, — they  commence  at  one  corner  of  a  quarter, 
and  strip  every  tree  without  exception.  Perhaps  you 
will  say — "Catch  them."  The  other  day  I  arranged 
a  deadly  raid  ;  mustered  three  breechloaders,  three 
dogs,  and.  beaters  ad  libitum,  and  after  weary  hours 
walking,  the  result  was — one  wretched  rabbit  !  What 
can  be  the  reason  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know — I 
have  never  before  had  as  much  damage  done  in  any  five 
years,  as  I  have  sustained  during  the  last  three  months. 
Charles  Noble,  Bagshot. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea.— At  Mr.  W.  Fletcher's 
nurseries,  at  Ottershaw,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey,  there 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  above,  of  the  following 
dimensions : — Height  38  feet,  circumference  at  the  base 
9  feet  9  inches,  at  3  feet  from  the  base  6  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  branches  72  feet.  Mr. 
Fletcher  assures  me  that  this  tree  was  planted  in  1S5S, 
and  was  then  only  6  inches  high.  Edward  Morse, 
Original  Nurseries,  Epsom. 

The  St.  Helena  Willow. — In  your  reference  in 
last  week's  issue  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
you  refer  to  a  tree  of  the  above  growing  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  was  raised  from  the  St.  Helena 
plant.  We  have  in  the  grounds  here  two  trees  of  the 
same  ;  one  of  them  (now  rapidly  decaying)  was  also 
taken  from  the  original,  and  planted  bythelate  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  during  the  time  this  was  his  residence.  H.  Sta- 
pleton,  the  Gardens,  Spring  Grove  House,  Islewortk, 

A  Profitable  Hotbed.— In  the  first  week  of 
November,  1871,  I  made  up  a  hotbed  for  early  Potatos 
of  good  stable  dung  and  droppings.  The  Potatos 
were  planted  in  due  time,  and  did  well,  and  by  the 
end  of  February,  1872,  were  all  eaten.  The  first 
week  in  March,  by  previous  arrangement  and  design, 
the  first  batch  of  Celery  was  ready  to  be  pricked  out  of 
the  seed  pans,  and  was  accordingly  pricked  into  this 
Potato  hotbed,  the  heat  of  which  was  slightly  revived 
by  the  aid  of  a  dung  lining  outside  the  pit.  This 
Celery  occupied  the  bed  till  the  middle  of  April,  when 


it  was  again  removed  to  more  ample  and  cooler  quarters. 
The  spring-struck  Verbenas  in  the  cutting-pots  were  by 
this  time  crying  for  more  room,  and  having  at  this 
season  of  the  year  little  time  for  potting  them,  and, 
from  previous  experience,  less  inclination,  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
Celery,  planting  them  about  3  inches  apart  each  way. 
By  attending  to  them  in  the  matter  of  shading,  and 
keeping  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days,  they  readily 
struck  off,  and  by  the  time  they  were  required  in 
the  flower  garden  were  truly  beautiful  plants.  While 
here  let  me  for  a  moment  leave  my  hotbed,  and 
recommend  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Verbena 
for  the  flower  garden,  as  possessing  many  advantages 
over  the  potting-off  system.  Too  often  the  plants  are 
crippled  and  stunted  in  pots  from  the  want  alike  of 
more  room  and  more  water ;  not  so,  however,  with  those 
planted  out.  Moreover,  the  labour  is  scarcely  one- 
tenth,  while  the  money  saved  in  the  matter  of  pots,  too, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  To  return  to  my  hotbed. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Verbenas  to  their  summer 
quarters  the  soil  was  taken  out  for  potting  purposes, 
and  about  3  inches  of  sifted  cinder  ashes  from  the 
stokeholes  were  then  thrown  in  over  the  dung,  treading 
it  well  down,  and  lime-washing  the  frame,  and  here 
was  the  summer  quarters  for  Primulas  and  the  like. 
Thus  I  was  enabled  to  secure  three  crops  (if  I  may 
term  them  crops)  from  this  one  hotbed,  as  a  result  of 
a  little  forethought.  Here  you  would  suppose  I  had 
finished  my  story ;  not  so,  however,  I  have  yet 
another  pleasing  circumstance  to  relate.  This  old  hot- 
bed was  broken  up  in  the  middle  of  last  month 
(December,  1S72),  the  pit  being  required  for  another 
hotbed  ;  and  while  the  process  of  emptying  was  going 
on  I  observed  spadeful  after  spadeful  being  thrown  out 
of — what  ?  Not  gold  dust,  to  be  sure — Mushroom 
spawn!  Here  were  riches  quite  unexpected.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  sacrificing  this  newly-found 
treasure,  and  accordingly  I  prepared  and  filled  a  few 
boxes  and  pans  with  it,  just  as  thrown  from  the  pit, 
pressing  it  quite  firm,  and  covered  the  whole  up  with 
an  inch  of  loam.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  Cucumber- 
house,  where  the  heat  and  moisture  quickly  put  the 
spawn  in  action,  and  18  days  after  the  operation 
they  were  covered  with  small  buttons,  and  in  four  more 
days  the  first  dish  of  Mushrooms  was  cut  and  sent  to 
table.  The  heat  being  too  strong  in  the  Cucumber- 
house,  the  boxes  and  pans  are  removed  to  the  Mush- 
room-house proper,  where,  by  the  way,  the  first  bed  is 
just  coming  into  good  bearing,  while  the  supply 
hitherto  obtained  from  the  boxes  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted.   Thomas  Simpson,  Broomfield  Lodge. 

A  Costless  Mode  of  Heating. — Enclosed  is  a 
report  of  a  new  stove  that  may  perhaps  amuse  some  of 
your  readers:— 

"  A  New  Stove. — An  Irishman,  on  being  told  that  a 
newly  invented  stove  would  save  just  half  the  usual  amount 
of  fuel,  replied,  '  Arrah,  then  I'll  have  two  and  save  it  all, 
my  jewel.'  Punch." 

If  it  answers,  it  will  be  a  costless  mode  of  heating,  W. 
C.,  Derby. 

The  Yellow  Cypress. — I  enclose  you  branches  of 
two  kinds  of  Cupressus  nutkaensis.  The  yellow  one 
was  cut  from  a  tree  on  my  lawn,  about  10  feet  high. 
This  tree  is  more  dense  and  symmetrical  in  its  growth 
than  the  common  kind.  May  not  this  be  the  yellow 
species  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Murray  as  the  kind  named  by 
the  lumberers  ?  It  is  permanent  in  its  yellow  colour, 
every  branch  being  of  the  same  shade.  Or  is  it  the  true 
Cupressus  fragrans?  The  odour  seems  to  me  to  be 
different  to  that  of  the  common  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  a 
branch  of  which  I  enclose  for  comparison.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  most  elegant  tree  as  growing  on  my  lawn.  The 
other  branch  of  the  common  kind  is  taken  from  the 
nursery.  George  Davison,  White  Cross  Nursery,  Here- 
ford. [Perhaps  Mr.  Davison  has  hit  the  true  clue  to  the 
name,  Yellow  Cypress.  We  have  been  at  sea  from  not 
knowing  what  was  the  distinguishing  point  that  was 
yellow.  Was  it  the  timber  or  the  flower  ? — or,  as  Mr. 
Dawson  suggests,  is  it  the  foliage?  Certainly,  the 
specimens  sent  from  the  tree  on  his  lawn  would  quite 
warrant  the  name.  They  are  of  that  general  homo- 
geneous hue  which  is  obviously  constitutional,  and  not  a 
"  variegation  ; "  at  the  same  time  the  twig  taken  from 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  is  not  so  yellow  as  that  from  the 
north  side,  which  may  indicate  that  vigour  of  growth  has 
something  to  do  with  the  colour.  The  variety  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Cupressus  fragrans.  That  species 
is  undistinguishable  from  Lawsoniana  except  by  the 
colour  of  the  male  flower  (as  to  which  we  can  our- 
selves speak),  and  the  characters  of  the  fruit  (according 
to  its  describer,  Dr.  Kellog,  of  California).  A.  M.] 

The  National  Herbaria. — Though  most  of  the 
leading  botanists'  names  are  attached  to  the  memorial 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  botanical  collection  at  Kew, 
yet,  in  case  the  absence  of  some  names  well  known  in 
connection  with  botany,  or  as  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  science,  especially  in  Scotland, 
may  excite  comment,  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  this 
seeming  disapproval  of  the  memorial  "by  default." 
The  document  reached  Edinburgh,  &c,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  botanists  were  in  the  country,  or  even  on 
the  Continent,  and  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
signing  it,  though  warmly  sympathising  with  its  objects. 
For  instance,  it  was  brought  before  the  writer  of  this 


note  when  so  far  distant  from  home  that  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  affix  his  name  to  it ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  several  other  botanical  investigators  or  teachers 
of  botany,  both  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland.  A 
few  botanists  did  not  sign,  not  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  collection  being  retained  at  Kew,  but 
simply  because  the  controversy  having  assumed,  in 
some  quarters  at  least,  such  a  personal  character,  they 
wished  to  avoid  being  mixed  up  with  it.  Though  this 
may  appear  like  a  want  of  moral  courage  when  the 
interests  of  science  are  concerned,  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  to  some  extent  with  these  seekers 
after  a  quiet  life.  F.  L.  S.t  Edinburgh.  [We  have 
other  letters  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  well  to  add  that 
the  Memorial  does  not  advocate  any  "disestablish- 
ment "  of  the  collections  at  the  British  Museum.   Eds.] 

Prizes  for  Vegetables  :  A  Suggestion  to 
Seedsmen. — Before  the  seedsmen  drift  into  a  paper 
war  allow  me  to  ask  them  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  further,  if  they  mean  real  friendship,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  give  us  Cabbage  growers 
an  opportunity  of  showing  what  we  can  do.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  for  both  Bath  and  Manchester,  so 
that  their  committees  should  be  formed  forthwith.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  please  all  parties  with  res*pect  to  the  prize  list,  I 
should  certainly  say,  make  the  premier  prize  for  the 
12  novelties  of  the  season,  notwithstanding  what  Mr. 
Baines  says  about  the  new  things.  I  would  also 
strongly  urge  that  the  show  be  held  in  Manchester, 
when  the  season  will  admit  of  kitchen  garden  produce 
being  shown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Only  a  few  big  guns, 
who  have  glass  by  the  acre,  can  show  at  Bath.  The 
men  I  want  to  see  represented  are  the  middle  men  ;  only 
give  them  your  patronage  and  they  will  not  deceive  you. 
Whatever  prizes  are  given  let  them  be  in  hard  cash, 
and  not  cups.  These  are  expensive  to  buy,  as  well  as 
expensive  to  keep.  P.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  idea  suggested  by 

Mr.  Gilbert  of  getting  up  a  "gardeners'"  prize  for 
vegetables,  to  be  competed  for,  Scotch  v.  English,  at 
the  forthcoming  show  at  Bath.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  desirable, 
seeing  that  English  gardeners  have  often  been  taunted 
about  their  supposed  want  of  the  knowledge  of  superior 
vegetable  culture,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  if  the 
competition  is  to  be  confined  to  produce  grown  in  both 
countries,  or  merely  grown  by  Scotch  and  English 
gardeners,  without  any  regard  as  to  the  place  where 
they  reside.  In  either  case  it  would  be  unfair  to  let 
the  southern  counties  compete,  considering  the  early 
season  in  which  the  show  is  held.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Miller  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  the  competi- 
tion to  six  exhibitors,  but  would  throw  it  open  to  all 
who  subscribe,  say  5j\,  which  I  think  would  insure  a 
pretty  good  fund.  I  would  recommend  the  12  vege- 
tables to  be  named,  and  the  varieties  left  to  the  choice 
of  exhibitors  (as  soil  and  situation  favour  some  sorts 
more  than  others),  no  preference  being  given  to  new 
kinds  over  old  ones,  the  exhibits  to  be  taken  on  their 
respective  merits  as  a  whole.  Another  thing,  which 
is  not  generally  known  among  gardeners,  is,  whether 
or  not  any  qualified  person  is  appointed  to  receive 
and  stage  fruit  and  vegetables  sent  by  persons  who, 
like  myself,  cannot  attend  the  first  morning  of  the 
show,  but  must  be  content  to  go  one  of  the  last  days. 
A  much  greater  number  would  exhibit  if  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  were  made.  E.  Welsh,  Dor  fold  Hall, 
Nantwich.  [This  we  consider  a  good  suggestion.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  some  person,  on  whom  exhibitors 
could  rely  to  stage  their  produce  in  a  proper  manner, 
should  not  be  appointed  at  the  same  time  as  the  judges, 
and  his  name  be  announced  by  advertisement  in  the 
same  way.  Eds.] 

The  Double  White  Primula  Fairy. — Accom- 
panying this  note  is  a  sample  of  the  old  Double  White 
Primula,  which  I  have  seen  under  the  name  of  the 
Fairy.  It  is  now  seldom  seen  in  private  gardens  ;  at 
any  rate  I  have  not  seen  it  in  those  I  have  visited 
during  the  last  five  years,  about  which  time  since  I 
met  my  old  friend  the  Fairy,  and  its  companion  the 
purple  one.  A  cutting  of  each  was  given  to  me,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  get  a  nice  stock  of  the  white,  but  the 
dark  one  I  lost,  and  have  never  seen  the  variety  since. 
From  the  sample  sent  you  will  see  that  it  is  worth 
growing.  The  plant  has  been  in  the  condition  you  see 
it  as  regards  flowering  for  two  months,  and  I  hope  to 
have  flowers  for  two  months  to  come.  Whilst  the  damp 
has  nearly  destroyed  the  seedlings  (through  scarcity  of 
firing  to  dry  them),  the  Fairy  has  waded  its  way 
through  the  whole  of  it.  W.  P.  Roberts,  Holwood  Park, 
Beckenham,  Kent.  [The  flower  is  not  so  perfectly 
double  as  the  variety  now  most  generally  grown,  but 
the  plant  is  a  much  more  profuse  bloomer,  and  well 
merits  more  extensive  culture.   Eds.] 

The  Season. — Last  night's  crisp  frost  will  pro- 
bably arrest  vegetation  in  its  headlong  course  to 
destruction  ;  otherwise  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Plums  promised  to  be  in  flower  in  January— an  evil 
prospect  for  next  year's  fruit  basket.  As  to  the  grass, 
we  finished  mowing  early  in  the  month,  and  already 
some  of  our  grass  is  nearly  2  inches  high.  We  begin 
to  fear  that  mowing  will  have  to  be  perpetual.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  twice  a  month  in 
winter,  is  a  serious  matter  where  it  takes  a  horse  more 
than  a  week  to  walk  over  the  short  grass.    As  to  flowers 
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&c,  I  am  somewhat  surprised,  to  find  that  we  seem 
rather  earlier  than  Mr.  Ingram,  at  Belvoir.  The 
Aubrietias,  Snowdrops,  Primulas,  Daisies,  have  been 
in  full  flower  from  the  first  week  in  January.  The 
Crimean  Snowdrop  is  also  coming  into  flower,  and 
some  of  the  yellow  Crocuses  are  in  full  beauty ; 
Primroses,  Hepaticas,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Gentian, 
Arabis,  Anemones,  in  partial  flower, — the  first  and 
sixth,  fully  expanded  on  some  plants,  and  the  third 
knotted  thickly  all  over  with  lover's-knots  of  the  truest 
blue  bursting  into  beauty.  The  Tritomas  have  been  in 
full  beauty  all  the  winter,  and  Pentstemons,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  as  well  as  Peonies,  are  shooting  out  as  if  it 
were  April.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  others  are  growing 
away  as  if  there  was  no  winter  ahead.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  named  by  Mr.  Ingram  are  equally  or  more 
forward  here,  and  a  few  examples  of  the  common  Whin 
are  in  full  flower,  as  are  also  the  hardy  Daphnes. 
Roses  of  all  sorts  are  fairly  off;  indeed,  many  of  them 
have  never  stopped  growing  and  flowering,  and  now 
the  young  wood  varies  in  length  from  I  to  3  inches, 
Marlchal  Niel  and  Celine  Forestier  being  among  the 
most  forward  and  excitable.  Those  who  pruned  in 
autumn  will,  I  fear,  be  in  a  bad  fix  for  Roses  next 
June.  The  late  pruner  is  like  a  sportsman  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  who  means  to  miss  with  his  first 
barrel  to  make  sure  with  the  second.  The  early  buds 
decoy  the  first  rush  of  the  sap,  and  thus  leave  those 
near  the  base  of  the  shoot  the  longer  dormant.  And 
this  dormancy  means  safety.  Kales,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
old  Cabbages,  &.C,  are  running  up  to  seed.  Some 
Peas  left  for  a  chance  gathering  at  Christmas  are  in  full 
flower,  but  crops  near  the  ground  don't  make  much 
progress.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages,  late  Spinach, 
&c,  continue  near  the  ground,  and  bulk  out  but  slowly. 
Excessive  rain,  and  consequent  evaporation,  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this  slow  growth  of  some  things. 
The  barometer  is  unprecedentedly  low,  but  we  have  had 
nothing  like  a  storm  here — only  some  heavy  showers 
with  gusts  of  wind  in  the  night  ;  and  to-day  the  air  has 
been  cold  and  crisp,  with  a  dash  of  frost  in  it  all  day. 
The  ground  frost  was  quite  hard  early  in  the  morning. 
D.  T.  Fish,  Jan.  20. 

A  Patient  for  Banting  !— "If  any  of  your  readers 
would  be  kind  enugh  to  Inform  me  how  to  treat,  I  am 
of  low  Stature  and  Very  Stout  wich  his  A  perfict 
Nuicence  In  useing  The  Spade  which  causes  the 
Blood  to  rush  to  the  head  I  have  to  sit  down  for  a 
time  and  I  have  a  severe  pain  round  my  loins  wich 
makes  me  unable  to  follow  my  Employment  if  any  of 
Your  readers  can  render  me  any  assistance  I  Should 
feel  Greatly  oblige'd.  A  Garden  Ladouer."  [We  sym- 
pathise with  our  correspondent,  and  can  only  recom- 
mend him  to  follow  some  other  vocation.  Eds.] 

The  Royal  Albert  Grape. — I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  at  least  some  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
Royal  Albert  Grape.  Mr.  Lamb's  account  is,  without 
doubt,  strictly  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  fact  of  its 
being  imported  from  He  well  to  Perdiswell.  I  know 
Mr.  Markham  and  Mr.  Wreaver  were  on  intimate 
terms,  also  the  Clive  family  and  Sir  Offley  Wakeman. 
This  Grape  at  Perdiswell  had  been  inarched  or  grafted 
on  a  Black  Hamburgh,  as  the  old  stock  is  a  proof  even 
at  the  present  day.  I  called  at  Perdiswell  during  the 
past  summer  (now  nothing  but  a  wreck  of  what  it 
used  to  be),  and  found  the  old  Vine  there,  but  it  had 
been  again  inarched  with  another  variety.  My  recol- 
lection is  not  very  vivid  just  now  on  this  point,  but  I 
am  strongly  under  the  impression  that  the  Royal 
Albert  and  Gros  Colman  are  the  same  variety.  Let 
this  be  as  it  may,  I  consider  the  Royal  Albert  to  be 
one  of  the  best  and  most  showy  Black  Grapes  I  have 
ever  seen.  Now  comes  a  query  :  Mr.  Markham  called 
upon  me  one  day  when  at  Perdiswell,  to  ask  me  to  act 
as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Hewell  Park  show,  and  in 
walking  through  the  houses  he  was  much  struck  with 
this  Grape  (not  then  ripe).  He  read  the  label  on 
which  the  name  was  written — Royal  Albert,  but  he  did 
not  recognise  the  Grape  at  all,  and  I  remember  his 
asking  whether  it  was  a  Black  or  White  Grape.  Pro- 
bably they  had  not  fruited  it  at  that  time  (about  the 
year  1854)  at  Hewell.  The  Grape  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  a  stranger  to  him.  Mr.  Ingram  states 
that  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  This  is  also  true  of  it  in  a 
young  state,  but  when  it  becomes  aged  it  bears  tolerably 
well,  like  the  Barbarossa.  Surely  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  must  have  this  Grape — if  not,  they 
ought  to  have  it,  for  it  is  worthy  of  their  notice  ;  and  I 
would  solicit  their  aid  in  finding  it  out,  or  otherwise  in 
proving  it  to  be  identical  with  Gros  Colman.  Can  any 
of  our  foreign  friends  render  me  assistance  in  this 
matter?  for  I  am  fully  determined  to  satisfactorily 
ferret  it  out.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
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Records  of  the  Rocks  :  or,  Notes  on  the  Geology, 
Natural  History,  and  Antiquities  of  North  and  South 
Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  By  Rev.  W.  S. 
Symonds,  F.G.S.  Murray.  8vo,  pp.  433,  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  author  of  this  volume  modestly — too  modestly — 
styles  himself  an  amateur,  but  those  who  know  what 
he  has  accomplished  as  a  student  of  geology,  and  those 
who  read  this,  his  latest,  publication,  will  be  disposed 
to  rank  him  high  among  the  professors. 


The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  notes  accumulated 
during  several  years,  and  now  published  for  the  special 
behoof  of  amateurs  who  "enjoy  passing  their  leisure 
hours  among  rocks,  old  castles,  old  authors,  and  the 
wild  flowers  of  strange  wayside  places."  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  we  are  led  from  place  to  place,  pausing  by 
the  way  to  examine  a  section,  chip  out  a  fossil,  gather 
a  wild  flower,  explore  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  or  listen 
to  an  old  legend  or  a  piece  of  folk-lore.  The  way 
leads  us  very  frequently  into  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery  that  our  islands  afford.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  have 
here  all  the  elements  for  a  book  full  of  delights  for  the 
sympathetic  reader.  To  be  made,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
panion of  a  guide  like  our  author — of  one  who  has  the 
geology,  natural  history,  and  archaeological  history  of 
the  several  districts,  so  to  speak,  at  his  fingers'  end — is 
indeed  a  privilege.  We  may  be  permitted,  however, 
to  doubt  whether  the  plan  followed  by  the  author  is  quite 
the  best  for  the  amateur  and  the  tourist.  Instead  of 
taking  the  formations  in  their  strict  geological  sequence 
from  the  Laurentian  upwards  to  the  permian  series, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  a  preferable  plan  would 
have  been  to  have  given  a  general  introductory  sum- 
mary, first  of  the  several  formations,  and  then  to  have 
worked  out  in  detail  the  geology  and  physical  features 
of  each  separate  district.  As  it  is,  we  are  whisked  by 
the  exigencies  of  geological  formations  from  Suther- 
landshire  to  Anglesea  and  Malvern  all  in  the  same 
chapter.  In  the  following  one  we  are  transported 
back  to  Scotland,  revert  to  Wales,  and  again  find 
ourselves  at  Malvern  ;  and  so,  mutatis  mutandis,  with 
the  other  chapters.  This  method  of  procedure  is  con- 
venient enough  in  a  systematic  text-book,  but  in  a 
work  which  aims  to  be  more  or  less  a  tourist's  guide  a 
complete  investigation  of  one  district  before  passing  to 
another  would  have  been  more  useful.  But  setting 
aside  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged,  we  have  in  the 
volume  a  wonderful  array  of  facts  and  descriptions 
placed  before  us  by  a  keen  and  practised  naturalist,  in 
whose  accuracy  and  judgment  the  reader  may  place 
every  confidence.  Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  one  must  be  personally  familiar 
with  all  the  localities  mentioned  ;  but  in  any  case  we 
strongly  recommend  every  tourist,  whose  tastes  lie  in 
the  direction  we  have  intimated,  to  put  this  volume  in 
his  knapsack,  and  make  it  his  compagnon  de  voyage. 
By  way  of  illustrating  the  author's  style,  as  also  of  lay- 
ing before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  vegetation  of 
Devonshire  in  miocene  times,  we  subjoin  the  following 
account  of  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey  : — 

"First,  as  regards  the  lower  or  lignite  formation.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  driftwood  in  a  peaty 
formation,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  for  coniferous  trees  are  sometimes  found  in  it  nearly 
entire,  and  there  are  cones,  seeds,  Ferns,  and  sections  of 
trees,  showing  the  rings  of  annual  growth.  Altogether, 
more  than  40  species  of  plants  have  been  determined  from 
these  lignite  beds  ;  but  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  his- 
tory is,  that  they  belong  to  that  vastly  remote  period  of 
the  planet's  history,  viz.,  the  miocene  or  middle  tertiary 
epoch ;  and  a  conception  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  not  only  in  Devonshire,  but  throughout  all 
Northern  Europe  since  those  times,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  brief  resume  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fossil 
vegetation  of  that  miocene  period.  We  all  know  what 
Greenland  is  now.  The  geologist  is  aware  that  in  miocene 
times  there  were  wide-spreading  lands,  islands,  and  low- 
lying  continents  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
forest  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  where  now 
arctic  America,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen  lie  covered 
with  nearly  eternal  snow.  These  miocene  fossil  plants 
and  trees  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they  convey  to 
us  intelligence  respecting  the  climate  of  different  latitudes, 
during  times  and  periods  long  passed  away,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  Nor  is  it  only  of  climate  that  they 
afford  us  valuable  information  ;  the  fossil  miocene  flora, 
and  the  contemporaneous  fauna,  present  us  with  valuable 
evidence  respecting  the  ancestry  of  our  living  animals  and 
plants,  which  since  that  epoch  have  been  distributed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Without  having  seen  the  animal 
relics  found  in  lacustrine  strata  of  these  middle  tertiary 
periods,  and  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  and  other  foreign  museums,  no  one  can 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  number  of  quad- 
rupeds allied  to,  but  all  differing  from,  the  carnivores, 
herbivores,  ruminants,  and  marsupials  of  existing  times. 

"  But  the  fossil  flora,  of  which  in  Switzerland  alone 
800  species  of  flower-bearing  plants  have  been  deter- 
mined, tells  us  more  than  do  the  animals  of  the  chmatal 
adaptations  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  those  days. 
These  fossil  plants  are  met  with  in -Devonshire,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Hampshire,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen, 
where  they  form  beds  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.  The  total 
number  of  plants  registered  from  all  these  localities  is  up- 
wards of  3000,  and  out  of  these  330  species  were  ever- 
greens. One  great  peculiarity  which  strikes  the  botanist 
is,  that  this  miocene  flora,  which  in  those  times  was 
European,  is  now  more  or  less  distributed  over  the  whole 
globe.  In  the  lignites  of  this  age  deposited  at  Bovey 
Tracey  are  numerous  remains  of  Wellingtonias  (Sequoias) 
which  now  are  limited  to  California — Fig  trees,  Vines. 
Laurels,  Dryandras,  and  Custard  Apples,  many  of  which 
indicate  a  much  warmer  climate  than  that  which  at  present 
exists  in  Devonshire.  On  the  Continent  are  found  numbers 
of  Magnolias,  Tulip  trees,  evergreen  Oaks,  Robinias,  Figs, 
Cinnamons,  and  Camphor  trees,  the  analogues  of  which 
grow  some  in  America,  some  in  Japan,  and  others  in 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  Swiss  lignites  of  this  age  have 
yielded  over  1300  species  of  fossil  insects,  many  now 
peculiar  to  subtropical  regions,  some  of  the  butterflies 


being  Indian.  The  fossil  miocene  flora  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland  have  furnished  between  400  and  500  species  of  true 
flower-bearing  plants,  and  amongst  them  we  find  numer- 
ous forest  trees,  analogues  of  those  that  now  live  in  our 
temperate  climates.  Among  them  are  Birch,  Willow, 
Juniper,  Rose,  Oak,  Plane  trees,  and  Walnuts.  These 
plants  evidently  grew  on  or  near  the  spot  where  they  have 
been  found,  for  in  many  instances  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  even  the  pollen  of  the  flowers,  have  been  preserved. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  four  species  of  the  miocene 
plants  of  Greenland  are  found  in  our  Devonshire  lignites 
at  Bovey  Tracey  ;  they  include  the  Sequoia  Couttske,  a 
noble  Fir  closely  allied  to  Wellingtonia,  while  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  between  Devonshire  and  Greenland  in 
those  times  is  also  registered  by  the  far  more  subtropical 
aspect  of  such  plants  as  the  Prickly  Palm  (Palmacites, 
Dcemonorops)  and  Tree  Ferns  which  flourished  on  the 
banks  of  the  ancient  miocene  lake  of  Dartmoor,  but  did 
not  grow  so  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Iceland  and 
Spitzbergen.  Yet  there  is  the  fact  that  magnificent  forests 
grew  in  high  northern  latitudes  where,  since  the  glacial 
period  came  on,  nothing  can  thrive  save  the  arctic  Willow 
and  Birch." 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  various  classes  of  Pelargoniums  have  all  had 
their  representatives  at  the  court  of  Flora  during  the 
past  year,  and  some  have  received  the  high  distinctions 
in  reserve  for  such  flowers  as  are  deemed  deserving  of 
them.  The  fine  show  Pelargoniums  raised  by  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Hoyle,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  (finer 
than  ever  in  the  splendid  development  of  1S72)  have 
already  been  noticed  in  detail  in  these  columns, 
together  with  those  raised  by  Mr.  Wiggins.  But 
notwithstanding  that  the  large-flowered  Pelargonium 
has  been  shown  in  such  rich  addition  of  superb  worth, 
and  is  so  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  it  is  yet 
remarkable  how  seldom  it  is  worthily  shown  about  the 
country.  At  our  London  exhibitions  certain  exhibitors 
stage  plants  that  are  marvels  of  skilful  culture,  and  the 
same  can  be  seen  at  certain  leading  country  shows,  as, 
for  instance,  at  the  York  Gala,  where  the  plants  staged 
by  Mr.  Henry  Steward,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of 
York,  are  so  well  grown  as  to  rival  the  best  productions 
of  the  metropolitan  growers.  But  in  the  case  of 
country  shows  generally,  the  result  is  not  favourable, 
and  yet  the  show  Pelargonium  must  be  grown  exten- 
sively, for  it  is  hardly  equalled  for  conservatory  and 
greenhouse  decoration  in  summer  by  any  other  plant  of 
such  easy  culture.  The  section  of  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
which  appears  to  receive  additions  only  at  uncertain 
intervals,  had  no  new  representative  of  note  in  1872. 
In  the  case  of  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  Zonals 
or  Tricolors  (for  it  appears  we  are  surely  coming 
to  use  this  designation  once  more,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  the  presence  of  a  fourth  hue  of  colour  is 
perceptible  in  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  newer  forms), 
there  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  that  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates  during  the  past  year,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  belonging  to  the  golden-edged  section. 
These  gaudy-leaved  plants  have  proved  generally  very 
disappointing,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  there  should 
be  aught  else  than  a  great  family  likeness  observed 
among  them.  The  gayest  attire  they  put  on  is  often 
the  result  of  a  special  course  of  treatment  incapable  of 
ordinary  application  ;  hence  the  many  failures  in  their 
cultivation.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  new  varieties 
four  years  ago  are  now  things  of  the  past.  What  an 
interesting  sight  it  would  be,  could  there  be  gathered 
together  a  plant  each  of  all  those  which  have  received 
First-class  Certificates  during  the  time  just  stated  ! 
Argus  is  one  of  the  pretty  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  varieties 
that  are  being  increased  year  by  year  of  the  zonal  class. 
Prince  Charlie  and  Richard  Cour  de  Lion,  the  last- 
named  one  of  Dr.  Denny's  raising,  are  marked  by 
great  size,  substance,  and  rich  colouring,  and  the 
advance  seen  in  the  latter  must  arrest  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  new  varieties  in  the  future,  for  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  gradual  development  of  certain 
flowers  that  the  production  of  a  fine  type,  character- 
rised  by  much  higher  qualities  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it,  serves  as  a  kind  of  halting  point 
for  a  time,  till  it  becomes  again  the  starting  point  of  a 
yet  higher  manifestation.  Mrs.  Quilter  and  Pink 
Pearl  belong  to  the  pink-flowered  Nosegay  section  ; 
the  last-named  has  small  flowers,  and  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  first-class  variety.  Prince  Arthur  is  a  finely- 
marked  vigorous-growing  variety  of  the  Gold  and 
Bronze  or  Bicolor  section,  which  has  been  produced  in 
fine  condition. 

Petunia  King  of  Crimson,  a  double  variety,  with  glow- 
ing purple-crimson  flowers,  and  very  free  blooming,  will 
be  acceptable  for  pot  culture  and  for  conservatorydecora- 
tion.  There  are  many  fine  varieties  annually  obtained 
from  the  Continent,  and  most  of  them  are  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  pots. 

The  perennial  Phlox  is  annually  recruited  by  almost 
a  deluge  of  new  varieties,  English  and  Continental 
raisers  alike  being  engaged  in  the  work  of  production. 
Perhaps  the  new  varieties  get  a  little  too  numerous, 
and  what  to  select  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
By  such  exhibitions  as  that  seen  at  South  Kensington 
during  the  past  summer,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing  enable  the  general  public  to  obtain  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  flowers,  and  such  exhi- 
bitions deserve  to  be  liberally  encouraged.  The  raisers 
just  named  announce  a  collection  of  12  new  varieties 
of  the  suffruticosa,  or  early  blooming  section,  the 
varieties  of  which  appear   to   be   much  more  grown 
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north  of  the  Tweed  than  in  the  South,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  10  new  varieties  of  the  later-blooming  group. 
Probably  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  will  afford 
Us  another  opportunity  to  see  some  of  these  during  the 
coming  summer.  Phlox  Heynholdii  cardinalis,  a 
deeper-colouredjvariety  of  P.  Drummondii  Heynholdii, 
is  by  reason  of  its  dwarf,  bushy,  and  free-branching 
habit,  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  within-doors  ; 
out-of-doors  the  colour  is  less  attractive,  and.it  seems 
to  be  less  capable  of  garden  use  than  the  more 
familiar  varieties  of  this  species. 

Double  Primulas  have  been  in  the  ascendant  during 
the  past  year,  four  forms  having  received  First-class 
Certificates.  They  are  so  slowly  propagated,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  ere  a  batch  of  new 
varieties  becomes  distributed. 

Of  English  Roses,  Annie  Laxton  (Laxton)  ;  S.  Rey- 
nolds Hole  (Paul  &  Son),  shaded  crimson  ;  Bessie 
Johnson  (Curtis)  ;  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (Paul  &  Son), 
a  chance  seedling  Tea  Rose  of  large  size,  great 
substance,  and  quite  new  in  colour,  received  First-class 
Certificates.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  seedling  Roses  will  often  afford  only  one 
with  flowers  of  marked  individuality  of  character,  it  is 
something  that  English  raisers  should  be  able  to  show 
such  good  results  in  one  season.  The  new  importations 
of  Tea  Roses  from  the  Continent  during  the  autumn  of 
1871  and  the  spring  of  1872  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Rose  fanciers  several  fine  and  distinct  new  varieties, 
including  one  or  two  nankeen- coloured  flowers,  dis- 
tinctly edged  with  white,  together  with  others  scarcely 
less  novel  in  character. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  must  not  over- 
shadow altogether  the  modest  worth  and  undoubted 
usefulness  of  the  Pentstemon.  It  greatly  assists  to  pro- 
long the  enjoyment  of  the  inheritance  of  flowers  summer 
brings  with  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  among  the  least  gay 
and  effective  of  our  commoner  garden  flowers.  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  some  time  ago  announced 
a  dwarf  type  of  the  Pentstemon,  something  after  the 
style  of  the  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  widely  distributed.  Now  that  Pentste- 
mons  in  pots  are  coming  to  occupy  a  place  in  schedules 
of  prizes,  the  value  of  the  dwarf-growing  section  will 
be  enhanced.  Several  of  the  Scotch  houses  announce 
lists  of  new  Pentstemons,  and  larger  collections  than 
ever  come  to  us  from  the  Continent.  Size  of  the 
flowers  appears  to  be  more  prominently  displayed  than 
novelty  of  colour  or  marking,  though  the  last-named 
characteristics  are  not  altogether  wanting. 

A  Stock  marked  by  so  much  of  size  and  novelty  of 
tint  as  to  secure  a  First-class  Certificate  is  something 
unusual,  as  new  varieties  are  looked  for  on  the  Con- 
tinent rather  than  at  home.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
by  English  growers  in  the  way  of  improving  the  Stock, 
and  the  one  under  notice  shows  the  value  of  a  careful 
and  persistent  selection.  It  takes  its  name — Mauve 
Beauty — from  its  delicate  soft  tint  of  that  colour,  and 
it  can  be  treated  as  an  intermediate  for  winter  blooming, 
as  well  as  raised  from  seed  in  March  for  summer 
work. 

Types  of  the  dwarf  Marigold  have  frequently  been 
announced,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been 
something  like  too  much  haste  to  get  them  into  cultiva- 
tion ere  the  work  of  selection  had  been  accomplished. 
Flowers  with  quilled  centres  have  been  produced 
generally,  and  these  always  carry  with  them  the  germs 
of  deterioration.  In  Aurea  floribunda,  a  very  dwarf 
growing  free  blooming  golden  French  Marigold,  con- 
sidered good  enough  to  be  awarded  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate, we  get  flowers  with  the  broad  florets  developed 
to  the  very  centre,  large  in  size,  and  very  effective.  It 
promises  to  be  a  very  acceptable  yellow-blooming 
summer  bedding  plant. 

First-class  Verbenas,  as  represented  by  Certificates, 
were  sparingly  produced  during  1872,  in  comparison 
with  previous  years.  Crystal  Palace,  Lady  Bradford, 
and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Hole,  of  Mr.  Perry's  raising ;  and 
Fanny  Purchase,  Mrs.  Levington,  and  Star,  of  Mr. 
Eckford's  raising,  were  among  the  fortunate  flowers. 
A  nicely  formed  blush  variety,  named  Lady  of  Lome, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stacey,  Dunmow,  was  similarly 
rewarded. 

It  was  a  pretty  and  novel  fancy  of  one  of  the  Persian 
poets  that  the  gaudy  hues  seen  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Tulip  resulted  from  their  having  drunk  the  life-blood 
of  the  great,  while  the  modest  purple  Violets  of  the 
field  represent  the  beauties  slain  by  the  hand 
of  time.  From  whence  come  the  varying  colours  of 
the  flowers  he  raises  is  a  question  the  painstaking 
florist  rarely  puts  to  himself.  He  does  not  speculate 
as  to  their  causation,  but  his  heart  yearns  for  new 
types.  And  the  new  flowers  of  a  given  year  represent 
the  products  of  Nature,  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
the  intelligence  of  men,  but  mainly  the  outcome  of  her 
own  large-heartedness,  giving  without  grudging  the 
boon  so  lavishly  bestowed.  In  his  "  Song  of  Nature  " 
Emerson  makes  her  to  sing  : — 

*'  I  sit  by  the  shining  Fount  of  Life, 
And  pour  the  deluge  still ; 
And  ever  by  delicate  powers 
Gathering  along  the  centuries, 
From  race  to  race,  the  rarest  flowers 
My  wreath  shall  nothing  miss." 
And  with  a  million  spells  the  hearts  of  those  that  love 
flowers   are    continually    enchanted,    for    an    undying, 
inexhaustible    freshness     always    follows    forms    that 
decay  and  tints  that  fade.   P.  D. 


Societies. 


Linnean  :  January  16. — G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  following  papers  were  read  : — 
I.  Note  on  Nemocladus,  Nuttall ;  communicated  by  the 

President. II.  Note  on  Ternstrmmid  Khasyana,  Choisy ; 

by  Prof.  Thiselton  Dyer.  Shown  by  examination  of  the  type 
specimen  to  be  identical  with  Illicium  Griffithii,  H.  G.  &  T. 
The  amount  of  homoplastic  agreement  between  species 
of  Ternstrcemia    and   Illicium   is    remarkable,    and    the 

cause  of  Choisy's  error. III.  On  the  Recent  Synonyms 

of  Brazilian  Ferns  ;  by  J.  G.  Baker.  In  this  paper  the 
author  reviewed  the  works  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years  on  Brazilian  Ferns,  stating  his 
opinion  that  monographs  by  Fee  and  Sturm  contained  a 
very  large  number  of  species  which  had  been  established 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  being  either  old  well-known 
species  which  the  authors  had  failed  to  recognise,  or 
founded  on  mere  individuals  varying  slightly  from  the 
types  already  named.  An  elaborate  monograph,  pub- 
lished lately  by  Fee,  contains  descriptions  and  figures  of 
nearly  200  new  species,  so  called.  Of  these  Mr.  Baker 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
in  support  of  his  views  he  exhibited  a  series  of  authentic 
specimens,  and  called  attention  to  the  imperative  need 
there  is,  if  we  would  avoid  falling  into  a  state  of  complete 
confusion  as  regards  plant  nomenclature,  of  passing  the 
details  of  books  dealing  with  species  under  close  critical 
revision  in  a  large  standard  herbarium.  He  gave  a  list, 
showing  in  detail  to  which  of  the  older-established  species 
he  referred  each  of  the  proposed  novelties  that  he  did  not 
accept. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  repairing  an  omission  in 
our  report  of  Professor  McNab's  paper  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing. Professor  McNab,  after  having  examined  Stras- 
burger's  figures  of  Ephedra,  believes  the  German  botanist 
to  be  quite  correct  in  regarding  the  envelopes  of  the  female 
flower  of  Welwitschia  as  carpellary  and  not  perianthial. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON 

For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Jan.  22, 1873. 
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Robert  Hogg  Pear. — This  fine  melting  Pear'was 
introduced  by  me  in  1869  from  Angers,  France,  where 
it  was  raised  by  the  eminent  pomologist,  Andre"  Leroy. 
It  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1S68,  and  was  named  by 
him  in  honour  of  our  greatest  British  pomologist,  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  certainly  does  honour  to  them  both.  It 
fruited  here  this  season  (1871),  but  only  two  fruits  came 
to  maturity,  and  one  of  these  got  bird-pecked  and  rotted 
before  it  was  quite  ripe.  The  other,  from  which  the 
sketch  and  description  were  made,  was  a  handsome 
and  delicious  fruit ;  rather  above  the  second  size;  and 
of  first  quality.  It  was  ripe  November  20th.  The 
form  is  irregular  and  bluntly  turbinate,  a  little  uneven, 
bossed  on  the  surface,  much  swollen  at  the  lower  end. 
The  skin  is  rough  to  the  touch,  of  a  deep  bronzy-green, 
and  nearly  covered  with  marblings,  tracings,  and  dots 
of  greyish-russet.  The  stalk  is  thick  and  short,  obliquely 
set  in  an  unequal-sided  shallow  cavity,  by  the  side  of  a 
fleshy  lip.  The  eye  is  medium-sized,  half-closed,  and 
set  in  a  deep  basin.  The  flesh  is  white,  fine,  and  very 
melting,  the  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  aromatic,  with 
a  fine  pleasant  vinous  flavour  and  slight  acidity.  The 
tree  grows  well  upon  the  Quince,  and  is  peculiar  in  habit, 
having  a  fine  tomentum  covering  the  young  branches, 
and  grey  dots  of  a  raised  oblong  form  on  the  bark. 
The  foliage  is  large  and  handsome,  and  altogether  it  is 
a  nice  acquisition  amongst  our  late  autumn  fruits.  J. 
Scott,  in  "  Florist  a7id  Pomologist." 
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-Thin  cloud  generally  present  till  noon,  then  overcast. 

A  little  thin  rain  Tell  in  the  afternoon. 
-Very  fine,  with  cloudless  sky  about  noon.    Very  variable 
amounts  of  cloud  at  other  times.     Rain  in  early  morn- 
ing and  again  at  night. 

18.— Heavy  rain  in  early  morning.  Generally  cloudy.  Heavy 
gale  at  night. 

iq. — Violent  gale  with  very  heavy  rain  between  midnight 
and  6  A.M.  Generally  overcast  till  noon,  occasional 
rain.  The  clouds  very  variable  after  1  p.m.  Vivid 
lightning  at  night. 

30. — Fine,  with  varying  amounts  of  cloud  till  night;  then 
cloudless.  A  little  granular  snow  fell  about  5  p.m.  : 
frequent  and  vivid  [flashes  of  lightning  between  7  and 
10  P.M. 

21, — Very  fine,  though  cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless. 

22.— Cloudy  throughout.  Rain  fell  before  8  a.m.,  and  again 
afters-  p.m. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


©bttuarg. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Graves,  M.P.,  the  senior  member  for 
Liverpool,  died  suddenly  at  the  Euston  Hotel  on 
Saturday  morning  last.  Mr.  Graves  was  a  most  able 
man  of  business,  and  was  held  in  high  respect  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  considered  a 
reliable  authority  on  all  commercial  matters  that  were 
debated  by  Parliament.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  able  advocacy  of  Mr.  Graves  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  inland 
postal  facilities  we  now  enjoy.  Not  only  by  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  by  heading  depu- 
tations to  the  Postmaster-General  of  various  bodies 
interested  in  larger  postal  facilities,  did  Mr.  Graves 
press  the  attention  of  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
endeavours  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Graves  died 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  the  cause  of  death  being 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 


Miscellaneous. 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  NEW  PEAS  AT  CHISWICK 
In  their  report  it  will  be  seen, 

When  made  by  "  Chiswick  "  tryers, 
That  Peas  now  yearly  grow  more  green, 

As  well  as  many  buyers.  Thotk, 


#arkn  operations, 

(FOR  THE   ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant   Stoves. — One  of  the  principal  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  department  during  the  present  month 
is  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insects  and  decaying 
leaves,  and  to  avoid  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  during 
dull  weather ;  but  whenever  there  is  a  clear  day,  take 
advantage   of  it   to   increase   the   temperature   a   few 
degrees,  accompanied  with  more  air.     Avoid  watering 
until  you  can  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  soil  in  the 
pot.     It  is  perfectly  useless  to  pour  about  a  pint  of 
water  into  a  pot  that  contains  perhaps  half  a  bushel  of 
soil  ;    nevertheless   I   have   frequently   seen    it   done. 
Attend    to    the    training   of    plants    on    trellises    and 
rafters.      Where    there    is    convenience,  it  is  a  good 
plan   to    take   the    plants   off   the    trellis,    thin    out 
all     superfluous      wood,    and     train     the     remaining 
portion  over  a  trellis  or  wire  work,  close  to  the  glass. 
Many  plants  flower  much   more    freely  this  way.      I 
grow  my  Diptadenias,    Stephanotis,  Allatnaudas,  &8T, 
on  this  principle;  later  on,  when  the  flowers  are  visible, 
the  shoots  are  taken  down  from  the  glass,  and  put  on 
their  proper  trellises.     Thin  and  tie  out  the  shoots  of 
specimen   plants  as  they  advance    in  growth.     Much 
of  the  beauty  of  plants  consists  of  their  having  clean 
and  healthy  leaves.    The  Phaiuses,  Francisccas,  ice,  will 
now  be  advancing    towards  a  flowering  state.      The 
beautiful  Eucharis  amazonica,    plunged  into  bottom- 
heat,  will  also  throw  up  its  flower-spikes  ;  these  should 
be  assisted  by  being    placed   as   fully  in  the  light  as 
possible.     Gesneras,  Tydaas,  and  similar  habited  plants 
should  also  be  kept  near  the  light.      As  fast  as  the 
winter-flowering  plants  are  past,  they  shouldjbe  removed 
out  of  the  way,  for  the  growing  season  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and   all  the   houses   should   be   dismembered   as 
much  as  possible,  that  those  plants  which  make  their 
growth  during  the  early  spring  may  have  the  advantage 
of  the  light.     Cuttings  should  be  put  in  of  Poinsettias, 
Justia'as,  Euphorbias,   &c,   to   flower  next  autumn  ; 
and  winter  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias  should  be  struck 
in  pots  of  damp  white  sand,  and  placed  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  cool  diy  place  j  when  the  bases  of  the  cuttings  are 
cicatrised  they  may  be  plunged  into  a  moist  bottom- 
heat.      So  treated,  they  will  soon  make  leaves  and  roots 
in  abundance.    Prepare  and  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  potting.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

Orchids. — As  we  may  now  soon  expect  finer 
weather  and  stronger  sunshine,  see  that  all  shading  is 
provided  and  put  in  its  place  so  that  it  can  be  lowered 
over  the  plants  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  if  found  necessary.  Cattlcyas  may  now  be 
potted,  using  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  large  crocks,  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  temperature  by  fire-heat  to  580 
by  night  and  630  by  day.  Look  well  to  the  foliage  of 
Stanhopeas  and  Acinetas  and  syringe  them  daily,  as 
they  are  very  subject  to  red  spider  ;  they  will  also  be 
the  better  for  having  their  roots  examined.  If  any  of 
the  material  is  found  decayed  and  powdered,  pick  it 
out  with  a  pointed  stick  and  replace  with  good  fibrous 
peat  broken  up  roughly.  Although  the  flowers  of  this 
class  of  Orchids  do  not  last  long,  they  are  very  fragrant, 
and  always  attract  attention  by  their  beauty  and  singular 
manner  of  flowering.  Stanhopeas  arc  more  neglected 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  for  when  well  flowered 
they  are  very  attractive,  and  amply  repay  the  little 
trouble  which  they  require  ;  but  as  they  will  live  with 
scarcely  any  attention,  they  are  generally  hung  up 
almost  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  out  of  mind. 
Use  every  means  to  get  rid  of  the  Orchid  thrip  before 
the  return  of  warm  weather,  or  it  will  be  found  a 
troublesome  pest  by-nnd'-by.  IV.  Denning,  Z,ondes* 
borough  Gordons,  Xorb\ton,  Surrey. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN,  &*c. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  —  Whenever  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  dry,  push  vigorously  for- 
ward any  alterations  which  may  involve  the  trans- 
plantation and  rearranging  of  flowering  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  &c.  The  exceedingly  mild,  almost  warm, 
weather,  has  brought  plants  of  various  sorts  into  an 
unusually  forward  condition.  The  Berberis  Aqui) 
is   already  in    full   flower,    as  are  Snowdrops,    Winter 

lifer,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Hcpaticas,  Audi 
Sternbergia  lutea,  and  many  other  spring  flowers.  Beds 
of  Hyacinths  and  Early  Tulips  are  also  unusually  for- 
ward, and  should  a  great  change  in  the  weather  take 
place  they  may  require  a  slight  protection  of  sawdust 
or  some  such  material.  Weeds  of  all  sorts  are  also 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  mild  weather,  but  let 
all  flower-beds  and  borders,  as  well  as  gravel  walks,  be 
kept  free  from  their  presence,  and  the  latter,  with  the 
lawns,  be  frequently  swept  and  rolled.  Sweet  Peas 
for  early  flowering,  if  not  sown  early  in  the  autumn, 
may  be  sown  at  once  ;  no  amount  of  frost  will  injure 
them  during  their  early  stages.  If  it  be  desired  to  flower 
Hollyhocks  ham  seed  the  first  year  they  must  be  sown  in 
pans  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  immediately,  and  the 
plants  should  be  potted  off  singlyas  soon  as  theyare  large 
enough  to  handle.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards 
Echcvcria  mctallica  and  some  other  succulents,  which, 
if  sown  now,  may  be  had  large  enough  to  be  used  in 
the  flower  garden  by  the  end  of  next  Slay.  The  various 
varieties  of  Lobelia  speciosa  (of  which  Brilliant  is  pro- 
bably the  best),  if  not  sown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
garden  frame  in  the  autumn,  may  now  be  sown  in 
pans,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  when  the  planting-out  season  arrives. 
The  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  may  now  be  sown  under 
glass,  and  dry  roots  of  Dahlias,  or  any  varieties  of  bed- 
ding plants  which  may  be  required  in  considerable 
quantities,  should  now  be  introduced  to  a  mild  heat,  to 
induce  them  to  furnish  strong  cuttings  for  next  month  ; 
and  in  order  to  induce  the  various  varieties  of  Alter- 
nanthera  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  80°.  This  is  more  particularly 
necessary  for  varieties  of  the  amcena  section.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  All  pruning  or 
thinning  operations  connected  with  deciduous  trees 
should  be  finished  as  soon  as  convenient  now,  as  there 
is  no  telling  how  soon  the  sap  may  commence  to  rise, 
so  genial  has  the  weather  been  so  far.  The  beauty  of 
many  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  is  often  materially  in- 
jured, if  not  irretrievably  destroyed,  through  the  want 
of  decision  in  not  removing  some  commoner  kind  of 
tree  bodily  from  its  neighbourhood,  when  the  space 
becomes  too  small  for  both.  When  planting  in  the 
first  place,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  more  Trees  and 
Shrubs  are  generally  put  in  than  can  subsequently 
possibly  find  room  tofullydevelope  themselves,  though 
thick  planting  is  often  done  intentionally,  the 
planter  wishing  one  kind  to  indirectly  protect  another, 
the  stronger  forms  thereby  acting  as  "nurses"  to  the 
more  delicate  ones.  I  may  refer  specially  to  what  I 
will  call  winter  pruning  Evergreen  Shrubs.  Too  fre- 
quently these  are  permitted,  after  they  commence 
growing  freely,  to  form  large  bushes  or  trees, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Laurels,  eventually 
become  bare  at  the  base ;  the  consequence  is 
that  the  very  severe  frost  which  we  occasionally  experi- 
ence exerts  so  powerfully  its  injurious  effects  upon 
them  at  or  near  the  ground-line  as  to  kill  them  outright. 
What  I  therefore  suggest  at  this  time  is,  that  all  such 
shrubs  be  headed  down,  alternately  or  in  part  as  regards 
numbers,  so  as  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  lower 
growth,  which  will  not  alone  protect  its  own  base 
against  any  ulterior  injuries,  but  also  ensure  a  more 
bushy  and  neat  appearance.  It  is  always  a  judicious 
practice  to  admit  a  little  light  into  the  centre  of  such 
shrubs  as  these,  when  the  season  has  advanced  beyond 
the  probability  of  too  severe  frosts  occurring.  Suckers 
from  the  stools  of  Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  Roses,  Syringas,  and 
the  like,  may  now  be  removed,  and  be  dibbled  out  in 
process  of  propagation.  All  kinds  of  shrubs  to  be 
increased  by  means  of  layers  should  have  the  necessary 
operations  performed  at  once.  The  stakes  attached  to 
young  trees  which  are  needed  over  another  summer, 
should  all  be  examined  and  renewed  at  this  not  over 
busy  juncture.  The  labels  attached  to  all  specimen 
plants  should  also  be  looked  over,  and  repainted  or 
rewritten,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  the  more  busy 
season  arrives.    William  Earley,  Valentines,  Ilford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


early  spring  months  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  heat 
and  the  variation  of  sunshine,  in  combination  with  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  flowers  unfold.  Plants  in- 
tended as  a  succession  to  these,  if  they  are  required  to 
show  fruit  immediately,  should  have  the  heat  raised  at 
once  to  85°  or  900  at  the  roots,  650  or  700  at  night, 
anil  about  75°  in  the  day  time,  allowing  an  advance 
of  5°  or  io°  by  natural  influences.  If  sufficient  fruit  be- 
already  up,  or  coming  to  meet  the  demand,  these  may 
be  retarded  a  month  without  injury,  by  continuing  the 
temperatures  as  before  directed.  Fruiting  and  other 
plants  not  referred  to  here  should  have  the  treatment, 
&c,  continued  as  before  advised.  G.  T.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 

The  Orchard  House. — The  buds  are  swelling  and 
bursting  here  (near  London)  in  spite  of  every  endeavour 
to  keep  them  back.  See  that  the  borders  of  all  those 
planted  out  are  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  Give 
sufficient  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soil  to  the  very 
bottom.  Do  not  fork  up  and  loosen  the  soil  to  any 
extent.  Peaches,  &c,  prefer  hard  borders  to  grow  in. 
Look  over  the  pot  plants,  and  see  that  none  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  Keep  the  house  open  night  and  day  to 
retard  the  blooming  as  much  as  possible  when  there  is  no 
artificial  heat ;  where  such  is  at  command  they  may  of 
course  be  gently  encouraged.  Pruning  should  be 
finished  now  without  delay ;  the  earlier  they  are  primed 
the  stronger  will  they  break.  To  prune  late,  when  the 
sap  is  in  active  motion,  tends  to  weaken  the  tree.  Some- 
times this  is  desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  gross  growing 
ones.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  prune  closely  :  there  is  nearly 
always  twice  as  much  wood  left  as  there  should  be, 
and  consequently  ten  times  the  quantity  of  flowers 
required.  Side  shoots  not  intended  to  form  branches 
should  be  shortened  to  from  3  to  6  inches,  and  left  at 
about  6  inches  apart.  A  few  early  Peaches  in  pots  may 
be  placed  in  any  vinery,  or  such  house  as  may  be  just 
starting,  to  obtain  a  few  earlier  fruits  if  it  is 
desired.  B.,  Middlesex. 

Vines. — Where  it  is  contemplated  to  plant  Vines  in 
spring,  the  materials  for  making  the  border  may  now 
be  collected  in  a  heap,  and  be  turned  over  several 
times  during  frosty  weather,  so  as  to  destroy  worms 
and  all  insects.  The  best  material  for  such  a  purpose 
is  the  top  3  inches  of  an  old  rich  pasture,  with  a  liberal 
mixture  of  broken  bones.  Next  to  soil,  the  most 
important  thing  in  forming  a  Vine  border  is  thorough 
drainage.  It  should  be  so  perfect,  that  not  a  single 
drop  of  stagnant  water  should  be  allowed  to  lodge  in  or 
about  the  border.  The  best  site  is  that  with  a  slope  of 
about  1  inch  in  the  foot  towards  the  front ;  the  depth 
of  soil  may  be  from  24  to  3  feet.  Reference  can  be 
made  to  last  fortnight's  directions  for  the  airing,  firing, 
&c,  of  the  early  vinery,  taking  care  to  increase  the 
temperature  as  the  Vines  advance  in  growth  and 
the  stale  of  the  weather  permits.  Thin  the  bunches  to 
the  required  number  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  and  thin 
the  berries  as  soon  as  the  operation  can  be  done. 
Avoid  over-cropping  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils. 
Attend  to  disbudding,  stopping,  and  tying  down  in 
succession-houses.  Stop  two  joints  beyond  the  best 
bunch.  Syringe  later  houses  several  times  a  day,  and 
keep  the  house  rather  close  till  they  are  fairly  started. 
George  yohnston,  Glamis,  Forfar. 

Hardy  Fruits. — This  is  the  real  winter  month  in 
which,  on  the  average  of  seasons,  we  generally  get 
more  severe  frosty  weather  than  in  any  other.  Much 
injury  will  be  done  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetation  in 
general,  should  severe  frost  set  in  now,  whilst  the  land 
is  so  full  of  water.  Continue  to  drain  all  borders  and 
land  that  require  it,  and  see  that  it  is  well  done.  Push 
forward  the  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  when  the 
weather  will  permit.  Standard  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
&c. ,  may  be  pruned  any  time  when  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe.  Trees  that  have  hitherto  been  neglected 
should  be  severely  operated  on — all  straggling  and 
superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed,  the  spurs  thinned 
out,  also  the  buds,  taking  care  to  retain  those  nearest 
the  stem.  Continue  to  clean  the  stems,  and  give  them 
a  good  lime  washing  afterwards.  Look  over  Raspberry 
plantations,  and  if  the  late  winds  have  loosened  any  of 
the  canes  have  them  properly  tied  to  the  wires  at  once. 
M.  Saul,  Stourton,  Yorks. 


from  June  to  October.  By  this  method,  too,  the  heads  are 
finer  and  more  fleshy  than  those  from  older  plants.  Look 
over  early  Potatos,  and  select  a  portion  for  first  planting. 
Place  these  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  shed,  or  on  empty 
shelves  in  the  fruit-room  or  elsewhere  ;  by  this  means 
the  germs  will  be  strong  and  hardened  for  planting 
when  favourable  weather  sets  in.  The  "chitting" 
or  disbudding  of  early  Potatos,  especially  the 
kidney  kinds,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  as  when  this  is  practised  a  large 
percentage  remain  blind,  or  start  so  late  in  the  season 
as  to  cause  considerable  disappointment  in  the  produce. 
Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day  to  hoe  or  fork  lightly 
between  crops  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  &c,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  move  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
almost  rendered  impervious  to  air  by  the  continuous 
rains.  In  the  forcing  department  continue  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  as 
before,  and  secure  a  good  supply  of  loose  straw, 
stable  litter,  or  bracken,  for  an  external  covering  when 
required,  in  case  of  severe  weather.  Earth  up  French 
Beans  in  pots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  plant  for 
successional  crops.  Potatos  previously  started  in  a 
warm  house  should  now  be  ready  for  planting  in  pits 
or  frames  previously  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  earth 
up  those  planted  earlier,  and  air  should  be  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Sow  early  Horn  Carrots,  Cauli< 
flowers,  and  Lettuces  in  pits  or  frames,  the  two  latter  to  be 
pricked  out  elsewhere  when  sufficiently  grown.  Celery, 
red  and  white,  should  now  be  sown  in  pans  in  a  warm 
house,  and  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  situa- 
tion as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  As  an  early 
white  kind,  Haywood's  White  Queen  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  grown.  It  is  very  solid,  keeps  well,  and 
has  not  so  great  a  tendency  to  pipe  as  some  varieties. 
Sow  Basil  and  Knotted  Marjoram  in  pots,  and  prick 
off  in  pans  for  very  early  use.  W.  Cox,  Madresfield 
Court,  Worcestershire. 


Pines. — If  the  earliest  plants  were  selected,  as 
advised  last  November,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  early  supply  of  ripe  fruit,  and  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  detailed  since  that  time,  the 
fruit  should  now  be  making  an  appearance,  or  the 
plant  showing  indications  of  its  coming  up.  From  this 
time,  and  until  the  flowering  process  is  complete,  the 
temperature  in  the  house  should  be  well  sustained  at 
about  700  at  night,  75°  during  the  day,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  by  sunshine ;  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  close  the  house  with  sun-heat  at  from 
80°  to  85°,  and  at  this  time  well  syringe  every 
available  surface  in  the  house,  avoiding  the  plants. 
There  are  generally  more  imperfections  in  the 
development  of  Pine-apples  which  flower  during  the 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
proceed  with  the  trenching  or  digging  of  vacant 
quarters,  and  where  crops  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Sec, 
have  been  cleared  off  give  a  good  dressing  of 
freshly  slacked  lime  previous  to  turning  up  the  soil. 
Owing  to  the  continuous  mild  weather  slugs  are  un- 
usually abundant,  and  require  constant  looking  after. 
Ground  from  which  early  Celery  has  been  cleared  should 
have  a  dressing  of  manure  previous  to  digging.  This 
comes  in  well  for  a  good  breadth  of  Cauliflower  or 
early  Peas.  Where  the  latter  have  not  been  sown  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  autumn, 
or  under  glass.  Frost  having  now  put  in  an  appearance, 
look  after  all  vegetables  requiring  protection.  Take  up 
roots  of  Globe  Artichokes,  and  lay  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
covering  them  well  up  with  old  tan  or  light  soil;  these, 
parted  into  single  crowns  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
planted  in  well-prepared  ground,  commence  heading  in 
July  to  succeed  the  older  plants.  We  usually  re-plant 
half  the  stock  each  season,  and  so  ensure  a  good  supply 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Black  Fly  on  Walls:  An  Old  Subscriber.  Wash 
the  walls  at  once  with  strong  tobacco-water,  and  repeat 
the  dressingbefore  the  trees  come  into  leaf,  when,  should 
the  pest  still  be  troublesome,  syringe  the  trees  with  a 
decoction  made  by  boiling  for  10  minutes,  4  oz.  of 
quassia  chips  in  1  gallon  of  soft  water,  dissolving  in  it 
as  it  cools  4  oz.  of  soft  soap,  Well  stir  it  up  and  syringe 
the  trees  as  the  operations  are  required,  giving  the  trees 
a  good  washing  the  next  day  with  clean  water.  Only 
by  persistently  attacking  the  pest  in  this  way  can  you 
hope  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Climbers  for  Front  of  a  House  :  J.  E.  J.  Plant 
Forsythia  Fortunei  for  its  spring  flowers,  Clematis 
Jackmanni  and  rubella  for  their  summer  and  autumn 
flowers,  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (Veitchii)  for  its 
foliage,  which  turns  to  a  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn  ; 
and  Crataegus  Pyracantha  for  its  winter  berries.  If 
you  have  space  for  more,  plant  Magnolia  grandiflora,  a 
noble  evergreen,  but  of  slower  growth  than  the  fore- 
going. 

Cobbett's  Indian  Corn  :  F.  Fane  asks  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  tell  him  where  to  recover  a  kind  of  Maize 
called  Cobbett's  Indian  Corn  ?  Our  correspondent 
knew  it  for  30  years  as  never  failing  to  ripen  in  any 
summer.  It  was  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and  appeared 
thoroughly  acclimatised  in  the  weslern  counties.  He 
lost  his  garden,  and  with  it  this  particular  strain,  and  is 
now  most  anxious  to  recover  it. 

Fungi  :  G.  G.  W.  The  fungus  from  the  orchard-house  is 
Peziza  vesciculosa,  common  on  hotbeds,  &c,  and 
worthless  for  the  table  ;  the  other,  from  Elder  slump,  is 
the  "Jew's  ear" — Hirneola  auricula  Judas,  at  one  time 
sold  by  herbalists  as  a  cure  for  sore  throats,  and,  like 
the  last,  worthless  for  the  table.—  T.  S.  P.  Drawings 
unaccompanied  by  notes  or  specimens  sometimes  tend 
to  mislead.  The  plants  sent  are  capital  specimens  of  a 
very  rare  fungus,  viz.,  Torrubia  capitata,  sometimes 
referred  to  under  Coidyoeps,  or  Sphseria  capitata,  and 
parasitic  upon  a  sort  of  Truffle,  Elaphomyces  granu- 
lans, which,  of  course,  is  subterranean,  and  apparently 
overlooked  by  you.    W .  G.  S. 

Glazing  :  Corded  Glass.     Outside. 

Knight's  Catalogue  of  Conifers.  A  correspondent 
who  has  not  been  able  to  procure  this  catalogue,  which 
was  published  many  years  ago,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
desires  to  know  how  and  where  he  can  obtain  a  copy, 
by  exchange  or  otherwise. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  F.  Clarke.  Shustoke  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants:  Antony.  Quercus  glabra,  ajapan 
Oak.  —  A.  D.  One  of  the  Hypericums,  but  we  cannot 
say  which  from  a  leaf  only.— E.  R.  H.  Cyathea  deal- 
bata. 

Primula  japonica  :  Ignoramus.  You  ought  certainly  to 
succeed,  under  the  conditions  you  mention. 

Thuja  occidentalis  :  jf.  R.  Thuja  occidentalis  is  a 
large  tree  in  its  native  country.  That  some  individuals 
here  grow  as  shrubs,  and  others  come  away  more  freely, 
is  no  argument  against  their  identity.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Cypress  that  does  not  show  a  multitude  of  racial 
variations  of  that  kind.  A.  .!/. 

Catalogues  Received. — William  Bull  (Kings  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.),  Retail  Catalogue  of  Select  Flower, 
Vegetable,  Agricultural  Seeds,  and  New  Plants.— 
R.  H.  Poynter  (Taunton),  Seed  List  for  1873— George 
Gibbs  &  Co.  (25,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W,),  Cata- 
logue of  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  -James 
Hunter  &  Co.  (29,  Clare  Street,  Bristol),  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c—  Edmond 
Philip  Dixon  (57,  Queen  Street,  Hull),  Catalogue  of 
Seeds.—  Vilmorin-Andrit-ux  &  Co.  (4,  Quai  de  la 
I     Megisserie,  Paris),  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
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The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 


Qanuary  25,   1873. 


Seeds,  and  Supplementary  List  of  Novelties.— William 
Paul  (Waltham  Cross,  N.),  Seed  Catalogue  for  1873.— 
Haage  &  Schmidt  (Erfurt),  Trade  Seed  List  for  1873.— 
Little  &  Ballantyne  (Carlisle),  Spr  ng  Seed  Guide.— H. 
Bennett  (Stapleford.  near  Wilton,  Wilts),  Trade  List  of 
New  Roses  for  1873. — Walter  Dawson  (Spike  Bridge 
Nursery,  Coventry),  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs. — Thomas  Kennedy  &  Co.  (Dumfries),  Cata- 
logue of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — Robert 
Parker  {Tooting,  S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Agricultural, 
Flower,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Miscellaneous  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c. — James  Dickson  &  Sons  {"  Newton  " 
Nurseries,  Chester),  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  &c. 

Communications  Received  :— J.  D.  H.— G.,  Bath. — Thoth.— 
Mr.  Terry  (with  thanks).— H.  K.  (too  iate).-G.  W.— M.  T.— 
Camellia,  (Ca-mel-lia).-  F.  B.— J.  E.— T.  B.—J.  J.— J.  B.— 
Nemo.— D.  T.  F. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Jan.  24. 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  alteration  worth  notice  since 
our  last  report,  business  being  limited  to  its  ordinary 
rates,  and  the  supply  of  most  articles  is  sufficient.  A 
fresh  supply  of  fine  Pines  from  St.  Michael's  is  just 
Vjffered,  at  21$.  to  30J.  each.  Heavy  consignments  of 
Broccoli  from  the  West  of  England  are  to  hand,  and  we 
are  also  receiving  from  the  Channel  Islands  good  framed 
Ashleaf  Kidneys. 

Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . .  2  6 —  6  o 
Carnations,  p.  bunch  4  o —  6  o 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz.        . .  . .  4  oto  6  o 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays  . .  4  o —  6  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  c —  6  o 
Pelargonhims.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  6—  1  o 
Roses,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bun..,    1  o —  1  6 

Plants  in  Pots. 


1  o —  1  6 
60—80 


■  o  6 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.  doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz.. . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  6  to  7  6 
6  o — 12  o 
9  o — 12  o 
9  0—18  o 


J.  d  s.  d. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 


Apples,  p.  £  sieve  . . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 
Melons,  each 


Mignonette  . .     do. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Primula  sinensis  do. 

24  o — 36  o     Poinsettia     ..     do. 

2  o — 24  0     Scarlet  Pelar- 

6  0—12  o        gorriums    ..     do. 
Tulips,  p.  doz. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d.  I 

3  oto  5  •    Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 
8  o — 16  o 
6  o — 10  o 


4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
4  o —  6  o 
9  o — 12  o 

4  o —  6  o 
6  o —  g  o 


4  o —  ts  o 
2  o —  3  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .         ..5  o — 12  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  10- -  1  3 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle-.  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  30—50 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish.p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  o  2—  o  4 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

1  6to  2  o 
Oranges,  p.  100  . .  4  o —  8  o 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  o — 12  o 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  4  o—  6  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush, 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsafv,  per  bun.  . . 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . 


15  0—30  o 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  oto  2  o 
. .  —  20 
1  o —  2  o 
30—46 
o  2 —  o  6 

0  2 .. 

1  o —  1  6 

0  6 —  1  o 
. .   —  20 

1  6—  2  6 
06-.. 

1  o —  1  6 

2  o —  4  o 
03—04 


Potatos— Round,  7s.  to  ias.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  75.  od. 
to  qs.  do. 


Pelargoniums. 

CHARLES  TURNER  is  now  prepared  to  send  out 
PLANTS  of  Foster's  fine  New  Varieties,  also  strong  plants  ol 
the  leading  kinds  of  previous  years,  from  11s,  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

The  Royal   Nurseries,  Slough. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER,  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  505.  ;  50  sorts,  30*.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

GLOXINIAS,  carriage  free. — Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  10s.  6d.  ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  151.  and  ais. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  40s. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

HARLES    B.    SAUNDERS,     Nurseryman,    &c, 

Jersey,  begs  to  offer: — 
Fine  strong  VINES,  best  sorts,  well  ripened  wood,  7  to  9  feet,  30J. 

per  dozen. 
Pyramidal  APPLE  and  PEAR  TREES,  strong  stuff,  12s.  to  iBs.  per 

dozen. 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Moorpark  APRICOT   TREES,  iRs.  to 

24J.  per  dozen. 
Dwarf-trained  Mayduke,  Morello,  and  Bigarreau  CHERRY  TREES, 

I2J.  to  18*.  per  dozen. 
JUGLANSPR^PARTURIENS,  early  fruiting  Walnut,  7  to  8  feet, 

6s  per  dozen. 
Evergreen  OAKS,  in  pots,  2  to  3  feet,  $os. ;  4  to  6  feet,  181.  per  dozen. 
Common  LAURELS,  2  to  4  feet,  ioj. ;  4  to  6  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
Creen,  Gold,  and    Silver    EUONYMUS,  1  to  3  feet,  12s.  6d.  to  30s 

per  100. 
Guernsey  ELMS,  fine  straight  stuff,  8  to  10  feet,  501.  per  too. 
English  OAK,  „  ,,  ,,     6  to  9  feet,  301.  per  100. 

Oriental  PLANES   ,,  ,,  „     7  to  10  feet,  501.  per  100. 

For  which  early  orders  arc  respectfully  solicited  — Jan.  16. 

REWKERNE  BURIAL   BOARD^The  Board  are 

ready  to  RECEIVE  PLANS  and  ESTIMATESfor  Laying  out 
about  Four  Acres  of  Ground,  being  a  portion  of  a  Field  of  Seven 
Acres,  for  a  NEW  CEMETERY,  such  Plans  to  indicate  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  the  Entrance  Lodge  and  Two  Chapels,  and  also 
the  main  Entrance,  Roads,  and  Paths. 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the  Plans 
offered;  but  they  will  give  a  Premium  of  TEN  POUNDS  for  that 
which  they  adopt. 

Each  Estimate  must  state  the  prices  at  which  the  selection  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  recommended  can  be  supplied  :  but  the  Boaid  reserve  the 
right  to  purchase  them  where  they  trunk  fit. 

A  Plan  of  the  Field  can  be  seen,  and  lurther  information  obtained,  at 
Ihe  Office  of  the  Clerk  td  the  Board,  until  February  10,  on  which 
day  all  Plans  and  Estimates  must  be  delivered  to  him  at  his  Office, 
Crcwkcrne,  Somerset. 


DOBSON'S    Celebrated    CALCEOLARIAS.- 
packets,  is.  6d.,  21.  6d.,  31.  6d. ,  and  5*. 
Awarded  First  Prize  at  Crystal  Palace,  187a. 


-Sealed 


DOBSON'S  Celebrated  CALCEOLARIAS  "were  so 
strikingly  beautiful   that  it  was  difficult  to  get  near  them  the 
whole  day." — Mr.  Glenny,  in  "Lloyds." 

OBSON'S 


Dc 


Celebrated    CALCEOLARIAS. 

Prizes  at  Kensington,  1873. 


First 


DOBSON'S     Celebrated     CALCEOLARIAS    "  were 
simply  marvellous  in  their  size,  velvety  gloss,  and    beautiful 
colours." — Front  "  Daily  News." 


1) 


OBSON'S     Celebrated    CALCEOLARIAS. 

Prizes  at  Regent's  Park,  1872.       


First 


DOBSON'S     Celebrated"    CALCEOLARIAS.  —"A 
perfect  dazzle  of  richness  and  harmonious  tints,  and  deservedly 
acknowledged  by  a  Silver  Medal." — From  "  Standard." 


DOBSON'S  Celebrated  CALCEOLARIAS  have 
received  numerous  First  Prizes  at  Local  Shows,  and  are  unsur- 
passed for  size,  brilliancy,  varied  and  distinct  colours,  and  dwarf 
habit,  with  large  heads  of  bloom. 

In  sealed  packets,  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  js.  6d.,  and  <s. 
DOBSON     akd     SONS,    Woodlands    Nursery,    Isleworth. 


PACKMAN'S     Illustrated     Priced    and   Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS, 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


rACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 


TACKMAN'S      SEVENTY      COLLECTIONS      of 

')  FRUIT  TREESJ  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  CONI- 
FERS, HARDY  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  HARDY 
CLIMBERS. 


JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


G 


EORGE  JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen, 

Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


GEORGE  SMITH  (late  Managing  Partner  at  the 
Aigburth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  and  previously  13  years 
Gardener  to  H.  Littledale  Esq,  Liscard  Hall),  begs  to  inform  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  that  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
DELL  NURSERY,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  and  would  feel  obliged 
by  their  addressing  all  Letters  and  Communications  thereto. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
<;,  Aldgate,  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RB.  MATTHEWS,  Seed  Merchant,  Belfast, 
•  Exporter  of  finest  Machine-cleaned  PERENNIAL  and 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS  SEEDS  dressed  by  Steam  Power,  and 
Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Samples  and  prices  on  application. 
These  Seeds  are  suited  for  best  Retail  Trade. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  fonvard,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

J  SCOTT'S  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of 
•  SEEDS  for  1871  is  now  ready,  containing  full  Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  yet  published.  Gratis  and  post  free  on 
application  to 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Seed  Guide  for  1873. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE  have  now  ready  their 
SPRING  LIST  of  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM 
SEEDS  (post  free  on  application),  with  Cultural  Directions  for  Sowing, 
&c.  Orders  over  20s.  carriage  free.  Export  orders  delivered  at  ship 
side. 

Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants,  and  Nurserymen,  Carlisle. 
Established  lor  half  a  Century. 


Wholesale  Seed  List 

NUTTING  AND  SONS,  having  had  many  complaints 
that  their  WHOLESALE  SEED  LIST  has  not  been 
rfcfivcd,  although  duly  posted,  will  be  obliged  to  their  Friends  who 
have  not  had  one  by  applying  at  once,  when  another  shall  be 
immediately  forwarded. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


New  Catalogues. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  new  priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI, 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 
,  Frederick  Stn 
,  London,  S.E. 


Speciality  In  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL     and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER   AND    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
TAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c        


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


SUPERB    CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  bloom   buds, 
30s.  per  dozen. 
Magnificent  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  flowering  plants,  14s,  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  to  offer  superb  plants  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  best  varieties  extant. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckficld,  Sus 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  wiih  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Laeharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.     Price  31.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


By  the  dozen.  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid    condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade  or  Otherwise. 

RASPBERRY    CANES,    of   sorts— Northumberland, 
Fillbasket,  Carter's  Prolific,  and  Fastolf. 
FRUIT  and  FOREST   TREES,  LAURELS,   good  bushy  plants, 
2  feet  and  upwards;  SPRUCE,  HALM  of  GILEAD,  SILVER  FIR, 
ENGLISH  OAKS,  6  to  8  feet;  Seedling  ASH. 

ABEL  FAIRALL,  Stanhope  Nursery,  Westerham  Hill   Kent. 


EE'S      PROLIFIC      BLACK.      CURRANT. 


For  description  and  List  of  Nursarymen.&c,  see  Gardtntri  ChtvnUU 
for   November  a,   1872,   page   1448. 


Clevedon,  November  ig,   1872. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and   LAING  have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices  :— 

VINES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short -jointed. 
FIGS— In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name. 
ROSES— Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES— Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  Iruit  buds. 
PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 
PANSIES— Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


THE    SECRET    of    VINE    GROWING    is 
PULVERIZED  BONE.— One  inch,  %  inch,  %  inch,  and  Dust, 
by  the  Bushel  or  Ton. 

Also  finest  VINE  CANES  in  the  Kingdom. 
RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,   Nurseries,  Epsom;  and  Seed 
Wa re h 0 use.  Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

R'ICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


New  Fruit  Catalogue. 

JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE  will  forward  their 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  FRUIT  TREES  for  1873 
post  free  on  application.  The  Trees  produced  at  their  Ealing  Nursery 
are  of  first-rate  quality. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W. 

ORSE    CHESTNUT    and    ENGLISH    OAK.— 
2  feet.  15J. ;  3  feet,  251.  ;  4  feet,  351. :  5  feet,  451.  per  1000. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 

ALNUTS.    3  feet,    12s.  ;    4  ieet,    15*.   per  100. 

SYCAMORES,  oto  to  feet,  Si.  per  dozen. 

WILKIN,  'I'iptree,  Kelvedon. 
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SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,  stout,  transplanted ; 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be 
SOLD;  also  a  large  quantity  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH 
CHESTNUT. 

Mr.    CHORLEY,    Midhurst,    Sussex. 


Our  Lady's  Slippers,  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  have  Duplicates  to  offer 
of  the  following  CYPRIPEDIUMS  :— Caudatum,  "old 
variety;"  caudatum  roseum,  concolor,  barbatum,  barbatum  nigrum, 
barbatum  purpuratum,  barbatum  giganteum,  superbum  (or  Veitchii), 
Farneanum  ;  hirsutissima.  Hookers,  insignis,  insignis  Maulei  (true), 
Pearcei,  or  caricinum';  longifolium,  Lowii,  nivcum,  Stonei,  venustum, 
villosum,  purpuratum,  bifolium. 

The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


SCOTCH  FIR  and  AUSTRIAN  FIR,  &c.— 
50.000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian,  trans- 
planted, 3  to  4  feet,  30J.  per  100;  30,000  Common  LAURELS,  iJ4  to 
I'i  feet,  151.  per  100;  fine  BEECH  and  BIRCH  ;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
il2  foot,  305.  per  100.  Tea-sccntcd  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  tot.  per 
dozen.     Cash. 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


The  Planting  Season. 

LARCH      FIR,     strong,     well-grown,     transplanted, 
2  to  3  feet. 
SCOTCH  FI R,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  feet 
THORNS,  ALDERS,  SYCAMORES,  &c,  strong,  transplanted. 

Price  on  application. 
WILLIAM  WOOD   AND   SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants.— Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
in  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller, 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Set,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 
Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


Great  Northern  Nursery,  Newark. 

JAMES  NORMAN  having  succeeded  to  the  above 
Nursery  Business  (recently  carried  on  by  the  late  Job  Birming- 
ham, and  formerly  Girton's),  intends  to  carry  on  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore, hoping  (or  a  continuance  of  the  favours  bestowed  upon  his 
predecessors.  J.  N.  has  a  good  Stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  CUR- 
RANTS, GOOSEBERRIES,  and  SHRUBS;  5000  BERBERIS 
AQUIFOLIA.&c  .cheap— JAMES  NORMAN,  Newark. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS.  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tam worth. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  nave  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


TTERBENAS      and      CALCEOLARIAS.  —  Healthy. 

y  well-rooted  Cuttings  of  Boule  de  Neigc,  fine  White,  Purple 
King,  Henry  I. adds,  Firefly,  and  Crimson  King.  6s  per  100  ;  501,  per 
1000.  CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLOR1BUNDA,  very  nice 
healthy  short-jointed  stuff.  6s.  per  100:501.  per  1000.  Reference  or 
remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents.  Post  Office  Orders  payable 
at  Houghton,  Chester. 

FIELD,   BROTHERS,   Houghton  Nursery,  Hirster. 

NEW  TRICOLOR  FUCHSIA,  SUNUAY  (MilmVs), 
line  plants,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  other  new  varieties  of  1873  at  6s,  per 
dorcn.  Choice  older  sorts,  ts  6d.  per  dozen.  COLEUS,  best  stirU, 
only  3i.  per  dozen.  GERANIUMS,  Mrs.  Pollock,  is.  tyi.  per  dozen; 
Louisa  Smith,  Sophia  Cusack,  3*.  6d,  per  dozen  :  BcAutyof  Calderdale, 
Admiration,  Richard  Headley,  is  6d.  per  dozen,  in  pots;  Bijou, 
Perilla,  T.  Moore,  Vesuvius.  Lord  Derby,  from  stores,  :*.  6d.  per 
dozen,  package  free.— JOSEPH  LEIGH,  Sandy  Lane  Nursery, 
Lowton,  near  Newton-le-Willows. 
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Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  tz,  North  Grove  West.  Mildmay  Parle,  London,  N 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY   PAY.      Catalogues  on  application.     

ODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C  


CAPITAL    MARKET    NURSERY    TO    BE    LET. 
ten  miles    from    London,   comprises    Half  an   Acre  of    Land, 
Greenhouses,  ranges  of  Pits,  in  all  about  10,000  feet  of  Glass  ; 
Six-roomed   Dwelling-house,  Large   Sheds,    Stabling,  &c.     Purchaser 
has  the  option  of  taking  the  Stock  at  Valuation.     Owner  retiring  from 
business. 

Further  particulars  mav  be  had  from  Messrs   PROTHEROE  AND 
M>  iKKIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  l.v\  tonsionc,  Essex,  E. 


Between  London  and  Brighton. 

TO  RESOLD,  with  Possession,  a  compact  NURSERY, 
with  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House,  Show  House,  Greenhouses, 
and  Stock-in-Trade.  Lease  about  91  years,  unexpired,  at  a  Ground 
Rent  of  £$  per  annum;  also  about  THREE  ACRES  of  productive 
NURSERY  GROUND  adjoining,  with  the  Stock  thereon.  Term 
14  years  unexpired;  rental.  £12  per  annum.  The  Proprietor  is 
relinquishing  tht_-  Business  solely  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Further  particulars    of   Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS, 
Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

Sheep  Farm  of  400  Acres. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  commencing  next 
Lady  Day,  the  FARM  known  as  PLAIN  FARM,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Tisted,  Hants,  consisting  of  Four  Hundred  Acres 
more  or  less  of  Arable  Land.  The  Farm  lies  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Alton  and  Medstead  Railway  Stations,  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  The  Buildings  are  good,  and  comprise  a  comfort- 
able Dwelling  House,  large  Bams  and  Stables,  Sic. ;  and  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  Lambing  Sheds  and  Feeding  Boxes,  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  district.  The  Fields  are  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  Steam  Cultivation.  Entry  will  be  given  over  the  whole 
Farm  on  liberal  terms. 

CHAS.  F.  CURTIS,  Land  Agent,  Faningdon,  Alton,  Hants. 

To  the  Trade. 

QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTEI. WELL'S  ROOMS,  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

II.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Wanstead.  Essex. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PEA  STICKS,  FAGGOTS,  POLES 
OAK    TIMBER,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  upon  the  Land  at  the  back  of  the  Nurseries  in  the  Wood- 
ford Road,  about  ten  minutes' walk  from  the  "  Eagle, "  Snaresbrook, 
on  SATURDAY,  February  I,  at  12  lor  t  o'clock  punctually,  about 
SOOO  BUNDLES  of  PEA  STICKS,  5000  FAGGOTS,  5000  POLES,  a 
quantity  of  ynur.fr  OAK  TIMBER,  OAK  SAPLINGS,  STACKS 
of  WOOD,  STUBBS.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


English  Grown  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  Dutch  Bulbs, 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUSES,  &c. ;  STANDARD  ROSES, 
TRAINED  FRUIT  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  and  DEC1D- 
UOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  bv 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  January  TO,  at  half-past  12  o'clock, 
200  English-grown  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  well 
set  with  Buds;  a  Collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS.  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  &c;  Standard  ROSES,  best  Hybrid 
Perpeluals.  Trained  FRUIT  TREES,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
EVERGREENS  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS.   STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  AND  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq  ,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  u.  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneeis,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.I;    Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3913.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEN  S  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC,  on 
SATURDAY,  Tanuary  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  FRUIT 
TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES.  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI, 
SPIR.LAS,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3914.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Snxubs,  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  T-  C.  STEVEN'S  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  Tanuary  29,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely.  Hardy 
and  Ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  FloweringSHRUBS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  GLADIOLI,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Rotnerstborpe,  near  Northampton. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  March  20,  at  Rothersthorpe,  near  Blis- 
worth  Station,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and 
HEIFERS,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Faulkner. 

The  Rothersthorpe  Herd  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  County  of 
Northampton,  having  been  started  by  Mr.  Faulkner's  father  about 
50  years  ago,  and  bred  from  the  Colling  blood,  originally  introduced 
by  Messrs  Arbuthnot,  Tibbetts,  and  Boughton.  Of  late  years  the 
Sires  have  inherited  the  Booth  blood,  and  the  stock  is  very  favourably 
known  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  soon  be  had  of  JOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE    bep;  to  announce   that  their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Seed  Potatos,  &c— To  the  Trade. 

MYATT'S        EARLY        PROLIFIC        KIDNEY 
POTATO  (true). 
BELGIAN     FLUKE    KIDNEY     POTATO,    prolific     and    hardy, 

almost  entirely  resists  disease. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  2  103  feet,  well-rooted  and  furnished. 
ROBINSON'S    CHAMPION     DRUMHEAD    CABBAGE,    select 

stock,  and  true. 
HALL'S    WESTBURY    PURPLE   TOP    SWEDE,  own    selected 
stock. 
To  be  sold  for  nett  cash  ;  free  on  Rail.    Sacks  {new  4  lb.  4  bush.), 
is.  Sd.  each- 

W.   W.  JOHNSON  axd  SON,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


King's  Home  Grown  Farm  Seeds. 

JK.    KING'S    WHOLESALE     CATALOGUE    of 
•      AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS   is   now  ready,  and   will   be   for- 
warded post  free  upon  application. 

It  comprises   all    the   best   varieties  ot    Mangel   Wurzel,  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi  Seeds,  &c,  from  the  choicest  selected  Stocks. 
JOHN   K.   KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 


Special  Low  Quotation  of  Peas. 

MCLEAN'S    ADVANCER,    iew.    per    bushel. 
Mi  LEAN'S  PREMIER,  121.  per  bushel 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION,  us.  per  bushel 
The  above  arc  hand-picked  Samples.     Terms,  nett  cash.     Reference 
requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 

).  HnUSE,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Peterborough. 


RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  Cash,  EAST 
HAM.  ENFIELD  MARKET,  and  DRUMHEAD  CAB- 
BAGE  PLANTS,  3s.  per  1000  ;  RED  DUTCH.  41.  per  1000:  ASPA- 
RAGUS, for  Forcing.  4s.  per  too;  ASPARAGUS,  lor  Planting  Out. 
2J.  6d.  per  100;  SEAKALE,  for  Planting  Out,  y.  6d.  per  100  ;  WHITE 
SPANISH  ONION  SEED,  new  and  genuine,  is.  gd.  per  lb. 
Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

CARTER'S  SUMMER  BROCCOLI,  w.  per  lb. 
BEET,  Elcombe's  Victoria,  45.  ;  Henderson's  Waterloo,  4s. 
Dell's  Black,  3J.  ;  Osborne's  dark  Red,  2s.  ;  Henderson's  Pine-apple 
Short-top,  2s. ;  and  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted,  as.  per  lb.  Laxton's  Alpha 
PEAS,  i<w.  per  bushel. 

HORLEY'S  PATENT  GARDEN  FRAMES,  from  tat.  6d. 
M.  E.  HORLEY,  Toddington,  Beds. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  AND  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 


The  Best  Seeds. 

JAMES    GARAWAY    and     CO.'S    CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  is  now  ready. 
The  Best  BROCCOLI,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CABBAGE,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CELERY,  Burbank's  Red,  i*.  per  packet. 
The  Best  LETTUCE,  True  Paris  White,  is.  per  ounce. 
The  Best  ONION,  Walker's  Exhibition,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Earliest  PEA,  gd.  per  quart. 

All  Orders  over  201.  carriage  paid 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  casn  in  28  days. 

JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.,   Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


The   Best  of  Celeries  yet  introduced  are- 
No.  1.  1  ""tTTRIGHT'S  RED  GROVE.— This  is  of  good 

I  V  V  size,  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  and  blanches  very 
freely,  and  it  is  solid,  crisp,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  Per  J4  oz.  pkt.,  6a. 
No.  2.  WRIGHT'S  WHITE  GROVE.— This  is  a  pure  white 
solid  variety,  and  the  best  flavoured  Celery  extant ;  grows  an  immense 
size,  and  blanches  a  fortnight  earlier  than  No  1.  It  was  awarded  two 
First-Class  Prizes  at  a  recent  show  held  at  Retford;  the  average 
weight  of  each  head  exhibited  being  6  lb.    Per  i-8th  oz.  packet,  11. 

No.  3.  WRIGHT'S  NEW  GIANT  WHITE— This  is  quite  a 
new  variety  and  is  much  like  No.  2  in  its  general  character,  except 
that  it  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  stronger  growth,  combined  with  a 
fine  flavour.  Heads  of  this  variety  have  been  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  many  of  them  weighing  from  8  to  10  lb.  each,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  market  purposes.     Per  i-i6th  oz.  packet,  is. 

Can  be  had  (from  the  raiser  as  below)  separately,  or  the  collection  ol 
three  varieties,  free  by  post  for  2s.  6d.  value  in  stamps  or  Post  Office 
order.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  following  Firms  have  already  secured  a  supply  ; — 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  London. 
,,       Nutting  &  Son,  London. 
,,       Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Edinburgh. 
„       P.  Lawson  &  Son,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
,,       Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester. 
,,       Drummond  &  Son,  Stirling. 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  London. 
,,     F.  G.  Goodwin,  Sheffield. 
„     Holmes,  Lichfield. 
W.  WRIGHT,  Seed  Merchant,  Market  Square,  East  Retford,  Notts. 
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To  the  Trade. 

UTTING'S      Selected      Dwarf      Red      BEET. 

Sir  Joseph  Faxton  Dwarf  French  BEANS. 
Excelsior  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 
Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI. 
The  Bijou  CABBAGE. 
Nantes  French  HORN  CARROT. 
Walker's  Sucarloal  COS  LETTUCE.! 
All  the  Year  Round  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
Wheelers'  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 
Nuneham  Park  ONION. 
Scrymger's  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  &C. 
NUTTING  AND  SONS  can  offer  fine  Stocks  of  the  above.     Prices 
on  application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  6o,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


For  Seed. 
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TRADE 

PEDIGREE 

MARK. 

CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  gh  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 

PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton, 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
GranvillejR.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Ruiklmgs,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost, 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage,— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  * 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

zd,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and    SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

and     CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry,    London,    E.C;    of    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ROYAL         DUBLIN        SOCIE  T  Y. 
Founded  a.d.   1731.      Incorporated  A.D.   1741, 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Quken. 
Vice-Patron— H\s  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
President—  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

1873. 
ANNUAL  GREAT  SPRING  CATTLE  SHOW  of  BREEDING 
and  FAT  STOCK,  SWINE,  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS,   and    MECHANICAL    APPLIANCES,    to    be    held    on 
TUESDAY,  April  15,  and  Three  following  days, 

The  Prizes,  which  are  open  to  general  Competition  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will  include  the  Chaloner  Challenge  Cup,  value  155 
Sovereigns,  besides  Money  Prizes,  exceeding  ^340;  Fifty  Medals, 
and  several  Honorary  Certificates,  &c. 

Applications  (including  postage  stamp)  for  Forms  of  Entry  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricultural  Office, 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dublin. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  Notice  of  Entry  on  Single  Fees  will 
be  FRIDAY',  March  14  ;  and  the  LAST  DAY  on  payment  of  Double 
Fees  will  be  THURSDAY,  March  20.  By  Order, 
W.  E.  STEELE,  M.P. ,  Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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OYAL        DUBLIN        SOCIETY. 

Founded  A.D.   1731.      Incorporated  A.D.  1741. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron—  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

President—  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The   GREAT    NATIONAL   HORSE  SHOW  will   take   place  on 

the  Society's  Premises,  in  Dublin,  on  TUESDAY,  August  19,  and  the 

Three   following  days.      PRIZES   exceeding  EIGHT    HUNDRED 

POUNDS,    in  addition   to   the   Citizens'    Challenge   Cup,   value   too 

Sovereigns,   and    the   Royal   Agricultural    Society's   Challenge    Cup, 

value  £%o. 

LAST  DAY  for  receiving  ENTRIES  on  Single  Fees  will  be 
SATURDAY,  July  19;  and  THURSDAY,  July  24,  on  Double  Fees. 

Prize  Lists  and  Forms  of  Entry  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
enclosing  stamp,  to  Mr.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricul- 
tural  Office,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.         By  Order. 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     of 
ENGLAND. 
FARM     PRIZES.— The    following    Farm    Prizes    are    offered,    in 
connection  with  the  Country    Meeting   of  the  Society   for   the   year 
1873,  viz.  :— 
For  the  Best  Managed  Holderness  Farm,  £100. 
For   the    Best  Managed  Farm    in  the   Wold   District   of  the  East 

Riding  of  Yorkshire,  £too. 
The  LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY  is  JANUARY  31-     Forms  of  Entry 
and  the  Conditions  of  Competition  may  be  had  on  application  to 
12,  Hanover  Square,  W.                     H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
*#*  Applicants  for  Forms  of  Entry  must  state  in  which  District  they 
intend  to  compete. 

TH  E      GARDEN  ERS'      CHRONICLE 
SHEET    ALMANAC    may    be    had,    mounted 
on  rollers,  price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1873. 

WHAT  is  the  Difference  between  Mar- 
ket Gardening  and  High  Farming? 
Farmers  grow  Potatos  for  direct  human  food — 
it  is  not  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  the  kitchen, 
then,  that  constitutes  the  difference.  Farmers 
endeavour  by  good  management  to  regulate  the 
period  of  their  produce  to  the  demand  for  it, 
whether  it  be  food  for  man  or  beast  they  culti- 
vate— it  is  not,  therefore,  the  special  effort  of  the 
market  gardener  to  get  a  late  or  early  marketable 
return  that  can  be  held  to  distinguish  him. 
Farmers  not  only  keep  live  stock  for  the  pro- 
vision of  manure,  but  they  buy  manures  of  all 
kinds — town  manure,  guano,  superphosphate, 
ammonia  salts,  potash  salts,  waste  manures,  arti- 
ficial manures  of  every  sort — anything  that  will 
add  to  the  fertility  of  their  land  ;  and  they  apply 
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these  added  fertilisers  to  their  soil  with  a  liberality 
often  equal  to  that  with  which  garden  ground  is 
treated.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
in  any  of  these  points  on  which  a  distinctive 
definition  can  be  built.  If  the  difference  between 
the  two  be  declared  to  be  that  the  farmer,  how- 
ever liberal  his  management,  must  obey  a  strict 
rotation  in  which  grain  and  green  crops  alter- 
nate with  more  or  less  of  regularity,  whereas  the 
market  gardener  may  take  his  vegetables  in  what- 
ever order  suits  him  best,  then,  so  long  as  no 
other  difference  can  be  declared,  the  sooner  this 
one  disappears  the  better.  So  long  as  active 
enterprise  and  liberal  manuring  go  together,  the 
tenant,  whether  he  be  gardener  or  farmer,  should 
have  perfect  liberty  accorded  him,  and  every 
farmer  ought  to  be  a  market  gardener  in  that,  as 
in  all  other  respects. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Tithes  Commuta- 
tion Act  declares  a  difference,  whether  one 
exists  or  not.  That  Act  was  understood  to 
have  closed  the  door  for  all  time  coming  on 
the  ill-feeling  and  litigation  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  incumbent  and  farm 
tenantry  of  the  parish,  and  also  to  have  removed 
that  barrier  to  enterprise  which  an  ad  valorem 
excise  sets  up,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  had  been  so  long  presented  by 
the  tithe,  to  which  its  produce  had  always  up  till 
then  been  liable.  It  has,  however,  been  lately 
found,  on  sundry  recent  protests,  and  especially 
on  that  of  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  near  Pen- 
zance, where  market  gardening  is  so  productive 
that  the  40th  and  43d  sections  of  the  Tithes  Com- 
mutation Act  have  left  an  open  door  for  any 
amount  of  the  old  fashioned  litigation  and  dis- 
couragement which  the  original  tithe  system 
fostered. 

"  Under  the  40th  section  of  the  Act  it  was  provided 
that  where  the  lands  in  a  parish  were  Hop  grounds, 
orchards,  or  gardens,  the  owner  might  require  the  Com- 
missioner conducting  the  commutation  to  assign  a  district 
in  such  parish  within  which  the  tithes  on  such  lands  should 
be  separately  valued.  Under  the  42d  it  was  provided, that 
the  valuation  of  tithes  on  such  lands  should  be  distin- 
guished into  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charge,  and 
the  extraordinary  charge  should  cease  to  be  payable  if  the 
lands  ceased  to  be  cultivated  as  Hop  grounds,  &c,  but 
should  attach  to  other  lands  in  the  same  district  if  they 
came  to  be  newly  cultivated  as  Hop  grounds,  &c.  ;  and  it 
was  also  provided,  that  '  an  additional  rent-charge  by 
way  of  extraordinary  charge — upon  Hop  grounds  and 
market  gardens  newly  cultivated  as  such,  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  district — should  be  charged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  time  of  such  new  cultivation  upon  the  request 
of  any  person  interested  therein.'  .... 

"The  object  of  Parliament  in  inserting  these  clauses  in 
the  Act  [we  quote  from  a  circular  published  at  Penzance] 
may  be  very  briefly  explained.  Lands  which  had  been 
cultivated  as  Hop  grounds  and  market  gardens  before  the 
time  of  the  Act  were  subject  to  a  very  heavy  tithe,  and 
the  owners  of  such  lands  wished  for  a  provision  that  if 
their  lands  ceased  to  be  thus  used  they  should  be  relieved, 
as  they  would  have  been  before  the  Act,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary charge  of  tithe.  The  tithe-owners,  on  the  other 
hand,  urged  that  if  relief  alone  were  provided,  existing 
Hop  grounds  would  be  soon  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  adjacent  lands  not  subject  to  an  extraordinary  charge 
would  be  cultivated  instead  ;  and  hence  it  was  arranged 
that  districts  should  be  formed,  within  which  the  extra- 
ordinary charge  should  shift  from  land  to  land  as  the 
cultivation  of  Hops  shifted 

"A  recent  decision  arising  out  of  these  clauses  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  any  land  in  any  part  of  England  is 
at  any  time  converted  into  a  market  garden,  it  becomes 
liable  to  an  increased  and  unascertained  charge,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners  after  the  conversion  has 
been  made  ;  and  the  effect"  of  such  a  declaration  of  the 
law  in  preventing  the  development  of  land  needs  no  expla- 
nation. A  single  instance  will  illustrate  its  impolicy.  A 
claim  has  been  set  up  within  the  last  six  months  for  an 
extraordinary  charge,  at  the  rate  of  30J.  an  acre,  upon  a 
piece  of  land  used  as  a  Potato  field,  in  a  parish  in  West 
Cornwall.  The  unimproved  land  in  question  was  covered 
with  Furze  and  stones,  and  has  been  within  the  last  three 
years  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation  by  its  present 
proprietor  at  a  cost  of  ^40  per  acre,  and  is  now  let  by 
him  to  the  occupier  at  a  rental  of  40J.  per  acre.  The  im- 
position of  an  'extraordinary  charge  '  upon  this  plot  will 
at  once  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  by  the  landowner,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  will  leave  the  adjacent  land  in  its  present 
condition  instead  of  reclaiming  it,  as  was  apparently  his 
original  intention 

"It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  disputes 
that  must  arise  over  the  question  whether  a  particular 
plot  of  land  is  or  is  not  a  market  garden.  The  issue 
whether  it  has  been  first  cultivated  as  a  tnnrket  garden 
since  the  commutation  involves  fresh  difficulties.  The 
time  when  the  commutations  were  completed  is  already 
nearly  a  generation  back,  and  direct  evidence  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  at  and  before  the  date  of  commutation  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Landowners  will  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  some  means  for  perpetuating  testimony 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  future  claims. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  the  power 
of  assigning  new  districts,  and  of  fixing  extraordinary 
additional  charges  within  them,  be  not  taken  away  from 
the  Tithe  Commissioners,  the  settlement  made  by  the 
Commutation  Act  will  be  entirely  unsettled.  The  'in- 
cessant disputes  '  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners 


will  be  renewed  with  a  worse  feeling  than  ever,  the 
'  eventual  burdens,' supposed  to  be  removed,  will  become 
real,  and  the  cultivation  of  land  and  production  of  food 
for  the  people  will  be  hindered  and  impeded.  All  these 
mischiefs  will  follow  from  the  exercise  of  powers  never 
intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  given  in  the  way  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  judicature,  and  until 
recently  never  conceived  of  as  existing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  as  well  as  private  justice  that  the  law 
should  be  at  once  amended  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  moved  early  next  session  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  repeal  the  powers  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners  to 
assign  new  districts  and  to  award  extraordinary  charges 
in  respect  of  Hop  grounds  and  market  gardens  within 
them." 

No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  add  to  the 
force  of  this  well  reasoned  protest.  The  attempt 
to  unsettle  the  Tithe  Settlement  is,  as  the  Timep 
has  put  it,  an  anachronism,  and  the  Bill  referred 
to  can  hardly  fail  of  being  enacted  during  the 
coming  session. 


An  article  on  "  the  Exhaustion  of  the  Soil  of 
Great  Britain,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  invites  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
cost  of  producing  food.  Agriculture,  as  an 
economical  subject,  seldom  occupies  the  pages 
of  the  leading  reviews,  whose  readers,  as  a 
rule,  will  only  take  a  dose  of  farming,  we  may 
say,  as  children  take  powders,  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  jam — they  greatly  prefer  the  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fresh  air  aspect  of  farming,  and, 
unless  at  the  urgent  call  of  duty,  they  would 
rather  not  have  to  read  about  it  either  in  Latin 
verse  or  English  prose. 

The  Quarterly  Revieiv,  however,  owes  a  duty 
to  society,  and  publishes  an  article  on  agriculture 
about  every  10  or  15  years,  whenever  it  sees 
anything  very  much  amiss  in  connection  with 
the  farming  interest.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  are  reminded  that  "  food  is  as  necessary  as 
fuel  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  manufacturing 
country,"  a  remark  which  very  pertinently  con- 
cludes an  essay  on  the  causes  of  the  continual 
rise  in  prices. 

The  article  professes  to  consider,  "  first,  the 
history  of  price  and  production  ;  and  secondly, 
the  exhaustion  of  soils  and  means  of  restoration.'' 
Our  readers  know  that  these  columns,  to  which 
the  Quarterly  acknowledges  its  indebtedness, 
have  continually  discussed  the  same  topics. 
Passing  over  the  historical  portion  of  the  article, 
we  observe  that  the  immense  improvements  of 
modern  agriculture,  the  energy  of  agriculturists, 
and  the  services  of  the  various  agricultural 
societies,  are  recognised  as  having  been  evinced 
by  "  their  splendid  exhibitions,"  by  the  achieve- 
ments in  connection  with  live  stock  and 
machinery,  and  the  enormous  outlay  in  those 
departments,  and  by  the  immense  resources  of 
English  agriculture.  In  connection  with  root- 
farming,  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  we 
read  : — 

"The  fertilisers  have  been  the  chief  allies  of  modern 
farming,  and  we  may  add  that  their  aid  vanishes  with 
their  use,  in  consequence  of  our  system  of  national  waste, 
and  that  the  prices  both  of  guano  and  of  home-grown 
produce  (i.e.,  animal  produce  which  cannot  be  adequately 
imported)  have  risen  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  period 
referred  to." 

The  Reviewer  alludes  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
cottagers'  gardens,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gill's  Lap,  in  Sussex,  whose  natural  vegetation 
is  represented  by  heath  and  bracken,  and  whose 
sterility  is  conquered  by  the  non-exporting,  or 
intensive  system  which  the  cottager  pursues. 
The  farmer  being  compelled  to  export,  the  con- 
sumer should  send  him  back  the  materials  for 
the  compensation  of  the  soil,  and  the  method  of 
effecting  this  economy  is  a  question  which  should 
be  seriously  entertained  by  the  public  and  the 
Government.     He  adds  : — 

"  Manure  is  the  gold  and  silver  of  agriculture  ;  it  is 
what  the  farmer  pays  for  his  crops,  and  the  currency 
becomes  every  year  more  restricted.  The  farmer  has 
been  able  hitherto  to  coin  new  money  from  chalk  fossils 
and  bones,  and  he  still  pays  the  soil  a  portion  of  its  dues. 
But  his  enterprise  is  hindered,  the  soil  is  constantly  robbed 
of  its  minerals,  and  if  it  is  not  in  many  cases  actually 
diminishing  in  fertility,  it  is  at  any  rate  deprived  of  all 
accumulating  power  of  production. 

"Notwithstanding  the  advantages  English  farming  is 
supposed  to  possess  in  its  green  crops,  and  meat,  and 
manure-making,  manure  begins  to  fail  it,  the  fertility  of 
the  land  seems  to  be  continually  leaking  out,  and  is  main- 
tained only  by  a  constant  and  costly  struggle." 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  the 
Reviewer  remarks,  of  our  31,000,000  acres  of 
wastes,  that  "nothing  can  come  of  nothing,"  and 
he  is  not  sanguine  that  any  pioneer  will  under- 
take successfully  to  make  them  yield  much  food 
under  present  circumstances. 


The  following  illustrates  the  advantage  of 
having  the  land  full  of  condition,  and  will  remind 
our  readers,  perhaps,  that  both  virgin  soils  and 
land  filled  with  solid  manure  have  yielded  crops 
of  red  Clover  every  two  or  three  years,  while  a 
much  longer  interval  is  required  on  land  under 
ordinary  cultivation,  or  treated  with  chemical 
manures  : — 

"  Root  crops,  which  pass  rapidly  through  the  various 
stages  of  growth  from  the  seed  to  maturity,  cannot  afford 
to  waste  time  in  searching  for  supplies,  and  the  early 
stages  of  growth  are  especially  critical.  A  Turnip  starved 
in  \outh  becomes  stunted,  but  if  liberally  fed  it  takes  a 
strong  hold  of  the  ground,  and  grows  away  rapidly.  Sol- 
vents, therefore,  applied  on  the  surface  at  seed  time  un- 
lock the  cupboard  at  the  right  time,  so  that  the  tiny  roots 
find  food  when  they  want  it,  and  where  alone  they  could 
reach  it." 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  we  are  told,  in 
producing  far  more  meat,  since,  taking  the  aver- 
age production  of  England,  the  land  is  farmed 
very  much  below  its  capability  j  and,  as  cereals 
and  succulents  are  interchangeable  as  agricul- 
tural productions,  there  cannot  be  any  peculiar 
difficulty  in  growing  meat ;  but 

"  so  long  as  the  animal  which  eats  Turnips  manures  the 
Wheat  crops,  while  the  Wheat  eating  animals  refuse  to 
manure  the  Turnips  in  return,  agriculture  will  continue 
to  be  a  costly  struggle  between  30,000,000  of  sheep  and 
30,000,000  of  men.  Farmers  hesitate  to  produce  meat, 
except  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  until  the 
cereals  feed  the  Turnips,  the  extension  of  succulents  can 
only  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  '  artificials.'  " 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increased 
production  is  the  necessity,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  resorting  to  pasturage  and  slow 
farming,  which  leans  heavier  on  Nature  and  is 
cheap  compared  with  root  cultivation  and  a  rapid 
system,  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  manure, 
and  raises  a  large  quantity  of  food  at  greater 
cost. 

There  is  some  novelty,  we  think,  in  the 
remarks  on  the  economy  of  "  slow  "  farming  and 
pastures,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  root 
power  of  plants  varies  greatly,  so  that  some 
crops  require  less  feeding  than  others.  Certain 
plants  affect  poor  soils  and  require  no  manure. 

"  The  common  Heath,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  many 
soil-winning  plants  which  have  a  power  of  fastening  on 
poor,  raw  soils,  the  structure  of  the  plant  enabling  it  to 
extract  mineral  nutriment  when  it  is  very  sparingly  distri- 
buted in  available  forms.  The  grasses  and  other  plants 
which  form  the  turf  of  pastures  have  also  a  peculiar  root- 
power,  the  most  productive  grass  being  always  the  first  to 
fail;  so  that  when  the  ground  becomes  impoverished  the 
more  useful  grasses  disappear,  one  by  one,  until  the 
'  worn-out  turf  consists  of  innutritious  and  unproductive 
subjects." 

Grasses  and  cereals  possess  a  larger  capability 
of"  foraging"  than  root  crops,  which  dwindle  to 
nothing  if  sown  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
without  manure,  on  the  same  land  ;  for— 

"  Root  crops,  owing  to  the  short  period  of  their  growth, 
require  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  the  elements  of 
nutrition  in  the  soil,  in  a  readily  available  form ;  conse 
quently  the  root  grower  must  buy  manure,  while  the  corn" 
grower  and  pasture  farmer  depend  less  on  the  pocket, 
having  a  greater  control  over  the  capital  of  the  soil, 
through  the  plants  which  they  cultivate. 

"  It  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  means  of  restoration 
are  so  costly,  agriculture  will  lean  heavily  upon  Nature, 
or  the  soil,  and  we  shall  continue  to  grow  meat  on  pas- 
tures. At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  progress,  agriculture 
will  obtain  direct  instead  of  circuitous  encouragement 
from  the  population,  and  will  become  as  productive  as  it 
is  in  China,  exchanging  its  dilatoriness  for  speed  ;  produc- 
tion will  become  both  rapid  and  cheap,  instead  of  being 
costly,  except  when  it  can  be  slow." 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  our- 
selves pre-eminent  in  the  production  of  green 
crops,  that  is  by  comparison  with  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  it  seems  that  what  we  do  in  the  w.iy 
of  root-farming  is  little  compared  with  what  we 
might  do.  We  do  not  know  what  our  readers 
will  think  of  the  bold  prediction  which  concludes 
the  following  passage  : — 

"The  immense  population  of  China,  and  the  cxira- 
ordinary  yield  of  the  soil,  were  attributed  by  Adam  Smith 
to  the  superiority  of  Rice  over  Wheat  as  a  prodi. 
crop.  Rice,  he  remarked,  yields  annually  two  crops,  each 
of  from  30  to  60  bush.  ;  therefore,  a  soil  capable  of 
raising  Rice  will  maintain  a  larger  population  than  ours. 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  both  of  Rice,  Maize,  and  I'ota- 
tos ;  nevertheless,  Wheal  being  our  corn  crop,  ought  to 
be  made  to  yield  a  full  crop,  according  to  its 
power,  or  an  average  of  several  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  it  does  at  present;  while  the  returns  from  green 
crops,  including  roots,  ought  to  In1  doubled,  .1--  they  \\\\\ 
be,  within  10  years  of  the  adoption  by  the  public  of  a 
gencr.il  system  of  economy  of  that  special  kind  whirl 
become  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation." 

We  must  agree  with  the  Reviewer  that  win  n 
prices  are  pushed  up  gradually  higher  and  In 
by    the    pressure    of    increased    expenditun     foi 
manures,  rent,   and    wages,  the  farmer  may  find 
himself  worse   off  than  when  the  prices  of  pro- 
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duce  and  the  cost  of  production  were  lower  ;  for, 
as  he  remarks,  "  With  an  exhausted  soil  and 
heavy  expenses  for  manure,  we  sail  so  near  the 
wind  as  regards  profit,  that  all  but  skilful  navi- 
gators are  sure  to  be  shipwrecked,  as  many 
amateur  farmers  have  found  to  their  cost." 

Wo  are  afraid  it  will  occur  to  the  readers  of 
the  Quarterly  article  on  "The  Exhaustion  of  the 
Soil  "  that  it  points  out  our  agricultural  difficul- 
ties without  showing  us  "the  way  out  of  the 
wood."  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article  evidently  is, 
that  the  manure  question  hangs  fire  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apathy  of  the  public.  "  Whether," 
he  says,  "  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  which  is 
to  give  the  fields  their  due  by  means  of  the  earth 
method,  or  of  a  general  scheme  of  irrigation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  is  one  of  imperial 
interest,  which  cannot.be  adequately  dealt  with 
by  local  and  isolated  bodies,  with  very  limited 
powers,  and  with  no  apprehension  of  any  duty 
beyond  that  of  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance." 

A  SHORT  supply  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday 

resulted  in  full  prices  being  obtained  for  good  samples. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market   on  Monday 

trade  was  dull,  without,  however,  any  quotable  reduc- 
tion of  price  ;  on  Thursday,  however,  a  reduction 
had  to  l.e  submitted  to.' The  Wool  Market  con- 
tinues firm. The  Seed  Market  is  without  altera- 
tion.  The  Hop  Market  has  been  dull. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  just  published, 

show  that  our  agricultural  imports  during  the  past  year 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  year  1871.  Under  the  head 
of  animals,  including  cows,  oxen,  calves,  sheep  and 
swine,  the  value  imported  during  1S72  has  been 
£4.  -,92,97s  against  £5,662,222  in  1S71.  The  values 
of  dead  meat  imported  In  the  two  years  respectively 
stand  thus  : — 

1871.  1872. 

Bacon £2,507,470  ■•  £3,773, 665 

Beef         635,921  ..  331.'" 

Hams i95.325  ■■  402,964 

Lard         l.3°7.687  ..  1,308,072 

Other  meat         ..         ■•  1,801,442  ..  2,125,751 

Pork         698,042  ..  450,185 

Total        ..         ..  £7.145,487        ••  £8,391,759 

Take  now  the  imports  of  cheese  and  butter  : — 

1871.  1872. 

Bulter £6,958,961        ..  £6,030,893 

Cheese 3,343,574       ••  3.°35.643 

Tout         ..  ..  £10,302,535         ..  £,9.066,536 

We  imported  nearly  £600,000  worth  more  eggs  in 
1871  than  in  the  previous  year:  £1,837,886  against 
£1,265,484  !  The  imports  of  corn  have,  we  believe, 
been  unprecedented  : — 

1871.  1872. 

£=3,345,630        ..        £26,046,876 
3.502,784        ..  4,092,189 

3.407.42s        ••  6,194,155 

4,141, 6S7        ..  4,212,086 

459,624        ..  561,007 

1,260,424        ..  t,  186,066 


Wheat     . . 

Wheat-flour 

Barley     . . 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans 


Total        ..         ..  £36,126,574 

Besides  these,  we  have  imported  : — 

.871. 
Potatos  £225,732 

The  following  then  is  the  summary  : — 
1871. 

Animals  . .         . .  £5,662,222 

Meat        7,145.487 

Butter  and  Cheese        ..  10,302,535 


£42,293,779 


187a 

£1,654,240 


Eggs 
Corn 
Potatos 


1,265,484 

36,126,574 
225,732 


Total  Imports  of  Food  .  £60,728,034  ..  £67,637,178 

Six  and  a  half  millions  worth  of  food  imported  more  in 
1872  than  in  1S71  ! 

The  Mersey  Seed  Crushing  Company,  Liver- 
pool, have  received  from  Mr.  Lawes  the  following 
letter  regarding  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by 
their  Palm  Kernel  Meal  : — 

"On  the  other  side  I  have  placed  the  composition  of 
fine  pollard  and  your  Palm-nut  meal.  You  will  see  that 
the  ash  is  higher  in  the  pollard,  and  the  nitrogen  is  higher 
in  your  Palm-nut  meal.  I  have  not  the  composition  of 
the  ash  of  the  Palm-nut  meal  to  compare  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  with  that  of  pollard,  but  you  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  manure  from 
1  ton  of  Palm-nut  meal  at  £2  iSs.  to  £3. 

A  nalysis. 

Ash.  Nitrogen. 

Fine  pollard 5.6  2.6 

The  Mersey  Co.'s  Palm-nut  meal        . .     3.49  2.88." 

Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  sends 

a  letter  to  the  Daih  News,  which  deals  scant  justice, 
as  we  think,  to  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  countries  ;  and  he  quotes 
the  live  stock  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prove 
the  comparative  barrenness  of  our  country.  The 
following  is  his  letter  : — 

"The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  just  been  appealing  to 
the  statistical  abstract  of  agricultural  returns,  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  evidence  of  the  excellence  which 
British  agriculture  has  reached,  and  of  the  folly  of  the 
Home  Secretary  in  conceiving  that  any  alteration  in  the 


tenure  of  land  would  increase  home  supplies.     The  Duke  I 
quotes  the  fact  that  there  are  more  sheep  in  Great  Britain  , 
than  there  are  in  France.     But  the  Duke  goes  no  farther  j 
than  the  contrast  between  the  sheep  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  sheep  of  France.     To  the  working  classes  plenty  of  ! 
dairy  produce,  and  cheapness  of  pork  and  bacon,  are  of  j 
the  greatest  consequence.     Poultry  is  the  most  abundant  < 
kind  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Europe.     In  Great  Britain 
it  is  the  dearest,  and  always  will  be  under  large  cultivation 
joined  with  game  preserving.     How  scarce  it  is  in  our 
country  is  proved  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  eggs  which 
we  import,  principally  from  France— upwards  of  a  million 
daily.     The  following  Table,  calculated  from  the  authority 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  appealed,  will  throw 
a  little  more  light  on   the  subject   than   the  Duke   has 
thought  proper  to  accord,  and  will,    1  think,  prove  the 
comparative  barrenness   of  Great   Britain.     The  figures 
represent  the  actual  proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of 
slock  per  heads  of  population  in  the  principal  European 
countries  and  the  United  States.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  return  of  poultry  and  goats." 

Tal'le  sheaving  the  Proportion  0/  Stock  to  Population  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the.  principal  European 
countries : — 


Great  Britain 
France  . . 
Sweden  . . 
Norway. . 
Denmark 
Prussia  . . 
Wurtemburg 
Bavaria  . . 
Saxony  . . 
Holland,. 
Belgium 
Austria  . . 
Switzerland 
United  States 


Cows. 


1  to  12.4 
1  to    6 


1  to 
1  to 

1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
j  to 

T  tO 

I  to 
I  to 
I  to 
I  to 


Sheep. 


1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 


■97 
1.2 
2.7 
1.1 

•9 
1.1 
27 
2.6 
8.2 
3.9 
9 


Pigs. 


1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 
1  to 


10.2 

6 

11.8 
18 

4-7 

5 

7 

5.2 


5-1 
7.6 
1-4 


But  the  barrenness  of  a  country  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  of  the  live  stock  to  the  popula- 
tion. England  may  fail  wofully  to  feed  its  population 
and  yet  produce  more  food  per  acre  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  We  reprint  from  the  Blue 
Book  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  certain  crops  in 
various  Continental  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  an  English  agriculturist  who  does  not 
know  that  these  averages  are,  none  of  them,  equal  to  the 
average  produce  of  Great  Britain,  which  would,  we 
presume,  generally  be  put  at  more  than  2S  bush,  of 
Wheat,  34  of  Barley,  and  perhaps  44  or  46  of  Oats. 
The  only  exception  to  the  superiority  of  Great  Britain 
to  anything  recorded  in  this  Table  is  the  Wheat  pro- 
duce of  Wurtemburg  ;  but  looking  at  the  estimated 
produce  of  Barley  and  Oats  in  that  country  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  some  mistake  has  been  made 
in  estimating  its  average  Wheat  crop  at  40  bush,  per 
acre. 


These  figures  must  be  compared,  not  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  countries,  but  with  the  area  within 
agricultural  occupation  in  each,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  quantity  of  live  stock  kept  under  the  various 
systems  of  agriculture.  And  the  following  is  a  Table 
on  that  subject,  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  able  paper  on 
the  large  and  small  farm  systems,  read  last  month 
before  the  London  Farmers'  Club. 

Uumber  0/  Live  S toe/; per  100  acres  0/  Cultivated  Land. 


In  Great  Britain. 

,,  Ireland 
,,  Belgium 
„  Holland 
„  France 


Food  consuming 
animals. 


Man.      Horses. 


85 
34 


7 

3l 
5 
5 


Food  producing  animals. 


Cattle. 


'73 
25-3 
22,6 
=74 
12-3 


Sheep. 


8.9 
2.7 
10.6 


Pigs. 


10.3 
.1.5 
5.8 
S-7 


In  answer  to  the   question  of    "  Inquirer  " 

(p.  54),  about  Gas  for  Farm  Buildings,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  particulars  by  the 
manager  of  one  of  our  largest  London  gas  com. 
panies  : — 

"  Two  cast-iron  retorts,  7  feet  long  and  14  inches  by  12 
in  section,  D-shaped,  worked  in  six-hour  charges,  or  four 
times  in  24  hours,  will  be  required  to  provide  160  lights. 
There  should  be  an  extra  retort  set  as  a  reserve. — A 
meter  keeps  check  on  the  gas-maker,  and  shows  whether  he 
has  attended  to  his  duties,  besides  showing  the  quantity 
of  gas  he  gets  per  ton  of  coal. 

"  Wigan  'Cannel,'  in  ordinary  gasworks,  yields  from  9000 
to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  ton,  but  in  small,  private  works 
not  more  than  8000  cubic  feet  at  most  should  be  calculated 
on,  but  the  gas  will  be  richer.  Read  Hughes  on  Gas- 
works, Weale's  series. 

"  The  following  are  contractors  for  the  erection  of  small 
works :— A.  Wright  &  Co.,  Westminster  ;  Porter  & 
Co.,  Lincoln  ;  George  Borrek,  St.  Neot's." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  the  following  resolutions, 
having  reference  to  the  late  Professor  Macquorn 
Rankine,  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — I.  That  the 
directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day,  deem  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the 
severe  loss  occasioned  to  the  Society  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Macquorn  Rankine,  and  to  express  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  as  honorary 
consulting  engineer  and  as  examiner  in  field  engineer- 
ing and  surveying  under  the  Society's  educational 
charter.     2.  That  the   directors   also   regret   the  loss 

Estimated  Average  Yield,  per  Statute  Acre,  of  the  Principal  Corn  Crops  and  of  Potatos,  in  Imperial  Bushels, 

in  various  Foreign  Countries. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Norway 

Prussia 

Wurtemburg 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Austria 

Greece 

United  States 


Date  of 
Returns. 


1865 
1867 
1870 
1869 
1866 
1869 
1865 
1857 
1870 
1867 


Wheat 
and  Spelt. 


Bush. 

22.8 
17.1 
40.0 
25.7 
22.8 
17.1 
8-9 
»3-3 
14-3 
13.2 
13.2 


Barley. 


Rye. 


Bush. 

28.4 
25.1 
23.6 
41-7 
34-9 
20.9 
11. 1 
24.3 
16. 1 
18.8 
27.1 


Bush. 

3S8 
32.9 
26.2 
39-3 
41.2 
25.6 
18.6 

18. 1 
19.0 
29.6 


Bush. 

22.3 
16.7 
20.1 
20.6 
24.6 
155 
6-7 
8.4 
14.6 

13.2 


To  this  Table  we  add  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  various 
foreign  countries,  according  to  returns  for  the  most 
part  furnished  by  the  statistical  departments  of  the 
respective  countries  : — 


engineering  has  sustained  by  his  death  at  such  an  early 
age. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 

Times,  by  Mr.  Storer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


Date  of 
i  Returns. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


Total  United  Kingdom  (including  \ 
Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  [ 
Islands)         I. 

Russia    in     Europe    (exclusive    of| 
Poland  and  Finland    . .  .  •  > 

Russia  in  Asia ) 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  . .  . .  

Prussia       . .  

Wurtemburg        

Bavaria 


1871 
1871 


1871 


No. 

2,110,590* 

537,633 


Cows. 


No. 
2,091,433 
1,546,262 


2,648,223 


Saxony 

Holland     . . 

Belgium     . . 

France 

Portugal    . . 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Greece 

United  States 


Average  of 
'    1859  to 

1S63 

1869 

1865 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1863 

1867 

1869 
I       1866 

1866 
Not  stated. 

1865 

1867 

1869 

1866 

1867 

1869 


420,859 
149,167 
352,603 
2.313.817 
104,297 

107,222 
=53,79' 
283,163 
2.313.332 
69.749 

1,391,626 

3,525,872 
Not  stated. 

98,938 
8,248,800 


3,654.297 


1,136,909 
690,777 
811,831 

4,863,898 
465,943 

1,521.113 
413,755 
917,429 
738,732 

6,694,502 


5.883,627 

627,116 

5L994 

10,095,600 


No. 
3,246,326 
2,426,840 


5,691,919 


687,460 
262,259 
382,030 

3,130,920 
445,070 

1,641,274 
211,505 
484,481 
503, 7'3 

6,038,686 


6,620,781 

365,779 

57,9"0 

l5,388.5°o 


Total. 


No. 

5,337,759 
3,973,102 


g,  346,216 


22,816,000 

2,628,000 

1.874.369 

933,036 

1,193,861 

7,994,818 

911,013 

3,162,387 

625,260 

1,401,910 

1,242,445 

12,733,188 

523,248 

2,904,598 

3,708,635 

12,504,408 

992,895 

109,904 

25,484,100 


Sheep  and 
Lambs. 


No. 
27,119,569 
4,228,721 


39,315,000 

5,815,000 

i,539,o79 

1,705.394 

1,875,052 

22,262,087 

655.856 

2,039,983 

304,087 

926,907 

586,097 

30,386,233 

2,417.049 

22,054,967 

11,040,339 

20,103,395 

445,400 

2,539.538 

40,853,000 


Pigs. 


No. 
2,499,602 
1,616,754 


4,136,616 


9,517,500 

580,000 
339.248 
96, 166 
381,512 
4,S75,"4 
254,888 
921.456 

299,894 

632,301 
5,889,624 

858,334 
4,264,817 
3,886,731 
6,994,752 

3"  1.151 

55,776 

26,751,400 


Including  horses  subject  to  duty. 


u8 
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of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  organised 
the  recent  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt  Tax  (see 
p.  85)  :- 

"  The  deputation  felt  most  keenly  that  his  answer  was 
evasive  und  unfair,  confessing  in  the  first  instance  (as  you 
justly  observe)  that  the  tax  is  a  consumer's  question,  and 
afterwards  retorting  upon  us  that  the  tenant-farmers  were 
only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  who  would 
take  all  the  profit  should  any  accrue  by  the  repeal  of  the 
tax.  This  shifting  of  the  ground  we  felt  to  be  manifestly 
a  mere  excuse  for  denial  of  our  request,  which  we  urged 
far  more  from  the  consumer's  than  the  producer's  point  of 
view ;  showing  that  the  former  is  necessarily  a  large  con- 
sumer of  malt  in  order  to  produce  his  corn,  &c,  and  is 
mulcted  by  the  tax  in  a  sum  equal  to  his  Income  Tax 
under  Schedule  B.  at  from  4*/.  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  and 
would  be  a  much  larger  consumer  but  for  the  tax  which 
prevents  him  from  giving  so  much  beer  or  malt  to  his  men 
as  they  ought  to  have,  and  from  using  his  inferior  quali- 
ties of  Barley  for  the  cheaper  production  of  meat. 

"  We  also  assert  that  this  tax  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
same  rule  as  many  other  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption, 
being  the  only  tax  on  an  article  of  native  growth  and 
general  necessity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  limits  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  and  gives  an  actual  protection  to  the 
foreigner,  who  has  the  duty  returned  to  him,  and  may 
employ  our  malt  in  producing  his  corn  and  meat  for  com- 
petition with  the  English  farmer  in  our  own  market,  and 
all  this  under  a  ministry  calling  itself  liberal,  and  profes- 
sing to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  !  But, 
sir,  you  are  mistaken  in  your  article  if  you  think  we  wish 
to  scramble  for  any  surplus  revenue  which  may  be  wanted 
for  other  purposes.  All  we  ask  is  a  transfer  of  the  tax 
from  the  manufacture  of  malt  to  the  process  of  brewing 
by  some  system  of  licences. 
This,  we  are  simply  told,  is 
impossible,  though  we  fail  to 
see  why  a  system  practised  on 
the  Continent  should  not  be 
possible  here,  unless  the 
vested  interests  of  the  col- 
lectors of  a  tax  which  costs 
two  millions  in  collecting  are 
too  strong  even  for  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor." 

The  annexed  draw- 
ing (nS-  25)»  represents  the 
Drill  Potato  Planter 
invented  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright,  and  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Coultas,  Grantham. 
A  hopper  holds  the  Potatos, 
and  through  the  bottom  of 
it  a  strap  revolves,  carrying 
studs  hollowed  at  both  ends, 
and  with  interval  enough 
between  them  to  hold  a 
Potato.  The  strap  carries 
these  Potatos,  one  to  every 
stud,  from  the  hopper  into  a 
tube  —  represented  on  one 
side  of  the  drawing,  but  re- 
moved on  the  other  side — 
which  just  holds  the  string  of 
Potatos  and  studs  which  is 
thus  drawn  through  them. 
The  Potato  set  resting  on 
the  upper  end  of  one  of  the 
studs,  falls  on  the  originally 
lower  end  of  the  stud  which 
precedes  it  as  soon  as  the 
strap  turns  the  upper  corner 
of  the  tube  and  descends  to 
the  ground.    Thence  it  drops 

into  a  drill  made  by  a  double  mould-board  coulter  at 
intervals  dependent  on  the  drill  wheel  that  is  being 
used,  which  regulates  the  speed  with  which  the  cups  or 
studs  pass  through  the  hopper  for  a  given  movement 
forward  of  the  machine.  The  Potatos  thus  placed  are 
immediately  covered  by  other  coulters,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  furrows  thus  formed.  The  machine  as 
represented  in  the  drawing  makes  and  plants  two  rows  of 
Potatos  at  a  time.  An  additional  hopper  is  shown,  for 
carrying  manure — distributed  in  the  ordinary  way  upon 
the  sets,  and  in  the  furrows  where  they  are  deposited, 
Potatos  and  manure  being  thus  covered  together. 


north,  and  to  kill  the  hog  early  in  the  morning,  it 
having  fasted  the  day  before.  When  dressed,  hang 
him  up  in  some  airy  place  for  24  hours,  then  proceed 
to  cut  him  up.  This  being  done,  lay  the  flitches  on  the 
ground,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt  lightly  ;  so  let 
them  remain  for  six  or  eight  hours  ;  then  turn  them  up 
edgeways,  and  let  the  brine  run  off.  In  the  meantime 
take  2  or  3  galls,  of  the  best  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  saltpetre, 
pounded  very  fine,  and  well  mix  together.  The  salting 
bench  being  made  of  the  best  seasoned  Oak,  proceed 
to  salt  the  flitches  by  rubbing  in  the  salt  on  the  back 
side  of  the  flitch.  This  being  done  turn  the  inside  up- 
wards, and  lay  on  the  salt  about  \  inch  in  thickness  ; 
in  like  manner  treat  every  flitch.  On  the  third  day 
afterwards  change  the  flitch,  namely,  take  off  the 
uppermost,  and  reverse  them,  at  the  same  time  laying 
on  salt  \  inch  thick.  There  will  be  no  need  of  rubbing, 
as  before  mentioned,  neither  should  the  saltpetre  be 
repeated,  otherwise  the  lean  of  the  bacon  will  be  hard. 
The  changing  and  salting  should  be  done  every  third 
day  for  six  successive  times,  when  the  bacon  will  be 
sufficiently  salt.  Then  proceed  to  rub  off  all  the  stale 
briny  salt,  and  lay  on  each  flitch  a  covering  of  clean 
fresh  bran  or  sawdust,  and  take  it  to  the  drying  loft.  It 
should  be  then  hung,  by  means  of  crooks  fastened 
through  the  neck  of  the  flitch,  and  remain  for  14  or  16 
days.  The  fuel  most  proper  for  drying  bacon  is  cleft 
Oak  or  Ash,  what  is  commonly  called  "cord  wood." 
The  Pig,  by  William  Youatt,  Sydney, 


adopted  as  a  rule,  one  pair  of  horses  only  work  7  acres 
of  root  land,  or  35  acres  of  arable  land.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  the  land  is  heavier  at  Eglwys- 
nunyd  than  upon  Slough  farm;  that  "catch"  crops 
and  stubble  Turnips  are  grown  on  the  former  farm, 
while  on  the  latter  they  are  discarded  ;  that  on  Eglwys- 
nunyd  a  colt  is  occasionally  bred,  while  on  Slough  a 
horse  is  seldom  off  work  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eglwysnunyd  there  is  a  market  for 
horses,  which  may  induce  a  farmer  to  keep  an  extra 
stock  of  them  to  supply  it. 


HORSES. 
The  number  of  horses  required  to  work  a  given  area 
of  arable  land  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
We  learn  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bowstead,  Jen- 
kins and  Dun  that  cattle  management  is  the  weak  point 
in  the  farming  of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales. 
In  one  solitary  instance  they  met  with  a  few  choice 
Shorthorns,  but  on  the  majority  of  farms  they  found 
nothing  but  ill-bred,  shapeless  mongrels,  and  they 
stigmatise  the  race  of  cattle  as  a  "  race  of  nondescripts." 
With  the  sheep  farming  they  do  not  find  much  fault  ; 
in  fact,  this  branch  is  in  general  above  an  average,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  careless  indifference 
and  inattention  too  evident  in  the  cattle  management. 
Good  Cotswolds  and  Oxford  Downs,  with  a  few  flocks 
of  Leicesters  and  Shropshires,  flourish  on  the  lowland 
farms,  and  these  are  in  a  few  cases  used  for  crossing 
with  the  native  breeds. 


In  Hamps  and  Berks  the  practice  in  curing  bacon  is 
to  choose  a  dry  day  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 


Fig,  25. — wright's  potato-planter. 


may  be  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  good  examples. 
Taking  a  large  number  of  farms  of  various  character, 
we  may  assume  that  one  pair  of  horses  may  be  expected 
to  work  60  acres  of  arable  land  ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
stated,  one  pair  of  horses  will  be  sufficient  for  15  acres 
of  root  and  fallow  land.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  number  of  horses  employed  on  the  farms  reported 
upon  by  the  judges  in  the  recent  prize  farm  competition 
in  South  Wales  : — 


Tenant. 

Farm. 

Soil. 

u 

3 

U  -ri 

Is 

•3  J 

2„  *' 

8 
E 
0 

Worked  by 
Horses. 

Acr. 

Acr. 

Acr. 

Acr.' 

Acr.t 

Powell  . 

Eglwysnu- 
nyd,Aber- 
avon 

Light 

and 
heavy 

419 

141 

28  (?) 

8 

35 

?m 

Parsons 

Slough 

Farm, 

Chepstow 

Light 

291 

201 

50 

6 

f>7 

'7 

Spencer 

West  Aber- 
than,    Cow- 

Light 

■«3 

M3 

36 

6 

48 

12 

Rees    .. 

bridge 
St.  Athan, 
Cowbridge 

Heavy 

■95 

120 

34 
(■872) 

6 

40 

11 

Mr.  Powell  requires  eight  horses  to  work  141  acres 
of  arable  land,  while  Mr.  Parsons  can  make  six  horses 
do  for  201  acres.  This  result  is  at  first  sight  somewhat 
startling,  and  might  lead  to  the  inquiry  whether  this 
alone  does  not  entitle  Mr.  Parsons  to  a  higher  place  in 
comparing  the  management  of  the  two  farms.  Mr. 
Powell  certainly  does  maintain  a  large  stock  of  horses, 
and  if,   as  we   understand,  the  five-course   rotation  is 

*  Arabic  land,  worked  by  one  pair  of  horses. 

t  Root  and  fallow  land,  worked  by  one  pair  of  horses. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

A  Correspondence. 
(1.)  A  farmer  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Mechi : — 

January  3. 
Pray  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  writing  to  you 
to  ask  you  if  you  can  in  any  way  assist  me  in  a  few  facts 
on  the  following  subject,  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
introduce  at  the  club  : — What  is  the  best  course  in  hus- 
bandry, suited  to  this  district,  to  pursue  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  food  for  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  largest  money  return  to  the  cultivator? 
My  object  will  be  to  show  that  by  a  larger  outlay  of  capital 
more  stock  can  be  profitably  kept,  more  manure  made, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  more  corn  grown.  My  course  is — 
one-third  green  crop,  one-third  Wheat,  to  follow  green 
crop  ;  the  other  third  a  portion  of  Wheat,  to  follow 
Wheat ;  and  the  other  portion  Barley,  which  will  make  a 
three-course  shift  ;  and  to  keep  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
farm  in  grass.  As  to  stock,  part  bred  and  fed.  Of  course 
this  system  would  require  ample  and  good  buildings,  the 
money  for  which  must  be  borrowed  by  the  owners  where 
they  are  needy.  Any  informa- 
tion bearing  on  this  will  greatly 
oblige. 

(2.)  Mr.  Mechi's  reply  : — 

Tiptree  Hall,  Jan.  18. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  will  see 
by  my  live  stock  balance- 
sheet,  p.  167  in  my  book, 
Profitable  Farming,  that  my 
capital  in  live  stock  is  gene- 
rally £6  per  acre,  and  that 
I  make  from  ^600  to  ^900 
worth  of  meat  annually  on 
170  acres. 

The  acreage  of  green  and 
root  crops  used  for  this  pur- 
pose seldom  exceeds  20  to 
25  acres,  but  the  quantity  of 
purchased  cake,  malt  combs, 
bran,  Beans,  &c,  is  very 
considerable,  say  from  £3  to 
£4  per  acre. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of 
manure  I  make  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  fat  meat  I 
make,  and  the  acreable  yield 
of  my  crops  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manure.  I  can  take  liberty 
with  my  land  because  I  feed  it 
highly,  therefore  after  Clover 
on  the  heavy  land  I  take,  1, 
white  Wheat  ;  2,  Rivett 
Wheat ;  3,  Mangel ;  4,  Wheat  ; 
5,  Beans  ;  6,  Wheat  ;  7,  green 
Tares,  followed  by  Cabbage  ; 
8,  Oats,  sown  down  with 
Clover. 

On  the  light  land  I  never  cart 

any  dung,  but  fold  the  sheep, 

which  always  have  cake,  corn, 

malt    combs,     bran,     pulped 

roots,  &c. ;  never  mind  how  strong  the  crop  is.  They  thus 

go  slowly  over  the  ground  and  manure  it  amply.     On  the 

light  land  I  take,  1,  Clover,  mowed  in  hay  and  then  fed  ; 

2,    Wheat  ;  3,    Barley  ;  4,   Italian    Rye-grass,   hayed  ;  5, 

Italian  Rye-grass,  fed  ;  6,  green  Peas,  picked  for  London 

market,   then  white  Turnips,   fed  ;  7,  Wheat,  sown  after 

the  white  Turnips  are  fed  off. 

I  have  this  year  (1872}  grown  6  qr.  per  acre  of  Barley 
(after  5  qr.  of  Wheat  in  1871)  on  the  light  land.  One 
great  point  is  to  close  fold  the  sheep  and  lambs  within 
iron  movable  wheeled  hurdles,  and  to  feed  the  bullocks  in 
covered  and  enclosed  yards  with  paved  floors,  so  that  no 
urine  runs  away,  but  all  the  excrement  and  straw  mixes 
into  a  paste  of  dung,  and  goes  at  once  (when  18  inches 
deep)  on  to  the  land. 

If  I  am  short  of  money,  and  don't  keep  my  usual 
number  of  bullocks  and  sheep,  I  am  sure  to  feel  it  in  the 
crops.  As  a  rule,  I  have  about  /16  per  acre  tenant's 
capital.  It  would  pay  me  better  to  have  £20,  if  I  could 
afford  it.  I  have  only  about  6  acres  of  permanent  pasture. 
We  irrigate  our  Rye-grass,  of  which  we  have  about 
12  acres,  annually.  I  have  used  one  fixed  steam-engine 
for  25  years,  and  it  is  good  now.  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  of  farming  my  sort  of  soil. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  no  fences  except  the  out- 
side one,  and  my  land  was  all  drained  by  my  landlord 
(that  is  myself),  who  charged  me  rent  accordingly.  I  have 
only  a  few  hares  and  partridges. 
This  letter  is  at  your  service. — Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  Mechi. 

P.S. — The  great  point  is  to  feed  the  live  stock  with 
a  good  deal  of  something  that  was  not  grown  on  your 
own  farm. 

I  spend  about  10s.  per  acre  annually  in  Peruvian  guano, 
with  a  few  tons  of  salt. 

I  never  sell  any  lean  stock  ;  I  breed  my  own  lambs,  and 
sell  them  fat  at  one  year  old. 

The  land  cannot  be  profitably  farmed  with  little  fields, 
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great  fences  and  trees,  and  too  much  ground  game  with- 
out wire  netting. 

The  great  point  is  to  get  a  very  large  crop  of  roots, 
green  crops,  and  Beans  on  our  heavy  land  ;  this  can  only 
be  done  by  heavy  dressing  of  the  best  cake  and  corn  made 
shed  manure,  aided  by  Peruvian  guano  and  very  deep 
cultivation.  If  we  grow  40  tons  of  Mangels  per  acre 
instead  of  20,  we  diminish  by  one-half  rent,  rates,  tithes, 
taxes,  and  reduce  the  horse  and  manual  labour.  My 
cattle  only  get  30  lb.  of  roots  pulped  daily  with  their 
other  food,  and  all  green  crops,  including  Tares  and 
Clover,  are  passed  through  the  chaff-cutter. 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

You  allowed  me  in  a  former  letter  to  refer  to  certain 
extravagances  of  opinion,  and  to  express  a  little  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  excessive 
depth  of  cultivation.  On  this  particular  subject  one 
sometimes  feels  a  little  reserve  in  expressing  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  dogmas  about  depth,  which  were  stereo- 
typed, with  several  other  errors,  at  the  dawn  of 
scientific  agriculture,  about  30  years  ago,  when,  in  the 
partial  light  that  prevailed,  all  sorts  of  funny  carica- 
tures on  farming  subjects  were  unconsciously  thrown 
off  by  artists,  who  regarded  them  as  very  serious  topics 
that  it  was  extremely  rude  to  laugh  at.  I  have  always 
felt  it  my  duty,  as  an  agricultural  reporter,  to  publish 
unmistakable  facts  even  when  they  were  opposed  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  able  men,  from  whom  I  could  only 
differ  in  opinion  with  hesitation  at  first  and  with  defer- 
ence always.  Some  time  ago  I  detailed  in  your 
columns  some  facts  in  reference  to  a  case  of  very 
effective  shallow  drainage.  I  was  perfectly  innocent 
of  offence,  but  a  very  eminent  authority  on  land  drain- 
ing, fancying  he  saw  a  red  rag  waved  before  his  eyes, 
shut  them,  and  came  at  me  with  a  rush.  These  are 
dangerous  instincts,  because  if  a  writer  cannot  describe 
his  own  practice,  or  that  of  others,  in  draining 
and  cultivating,  without  being  set  upon  by  deep  men 
one  day,  perhaps,  and  by  shallow  men  the  day  after, 
he  leads  a  very  harassed  life.  My  own  personal 
experience  of  draining,  in  which  I  did  all  but  dig  the 
drains  and  lay  the  pipes,  has  been  confined  to  about 
500  acres  of  land  scattered  over  several  farms,  which 
were  wet  when  I  saw  them  first,  and  dry  when  I  saw 
them  last  The  depth  was  decided  on  after  the  best 
trials  and  observations  I  could  make  in  each  field.  It 
varied  from  30  inches  to  4  feet,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  arrived  at  from  this  experience,  and  from  a  good 
deal  of  other  evidence,  is,  that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  for  depth,  either  in  draining  or  cultivating. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  tillage,  in  a  former  letter 
I  referred  to  the  superstition  about  depth,  which  may 
be  described  in  few  words  as  a  belief  that  12  inches 
are  meritorious,  24  inches  doubly  so,  6  inches  culpable, 
and  3  inches  criminal.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any 
who  hold  such  doctrines,  or  who  think  it  can  be  in  any 
way  meritorious  to  plough  deeper  than  answers  one's 
purpose,  I  venture  to  remind  them  of  the  cases  in 
which  deep  ploughing  is  impossible,  and  yet  large 
crops  are  grown.  I  remember  reading,  some  years 
ago,  an  interesting  account  of  a  very  thin-skinned  chalk 
farm,  near  Croydon,  where  large  quantities  of  manure 
and  very  shallow  ploughing  were  the  specialities  of 
management.  I  think,  sir,  the  account  appeared  in 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  was  by  your  own  hand. 
Twenty  miles  from  that  spot  a  near  relative  of  my  own 
farmed  a  better  soil  on  the  chalk  for  many  years,  and 
his  crop  of  Oats  sometimes  reached  16  qrs.  an  acre  on 
land  that  was  never  ploughed  except  by  2-horse  teams, 
and  the  share  often  grated  on  the  chalk  rock.  The 
other  crops  were  great,  and  they  were  obtained  by 
means  of  oilcake  chiefly. 

These  are  extreme  cases  no  doubt,  and  they  are  only 
quoted  to  show  there  is  no  actual  magic  in  depth. 
With  the  same  object  I  will  quote  another  case,  where 
the  crops  are  among  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  seen, 
though  neither  the  cultivation  nor  the  drainage  can  be 
very  deep.  It  is  the  case  of  alluvial  soil  on  the  farm 
of  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Mathews,  of  East  Ham.  An 
account  of  this  remarkable  farm  is  given  in  the  yoitrnal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  "vii.,  S.S 
Part  ii.  The  following  extract  refers  to  a  portion  of 
it,  which  is  below  the  water  level  at  high  tide  : — 

"Eighteen  inches  of  dry  mud  forms  here  a  desirable 
locus  statio  for  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  though  not  for 
corn.  Magnificent  crops  of  common  and  red  Cabbage, 
Parsnips,  and  long  red  Mangel,  are  growing  on  a  surface 
that  is  only  just  out  of  the  water  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
Water  oozes  into  the  furrows  where  deep  ones  are  drawn, 
here  and  there,  it  fills  the  intersecting  ditches  and  the 
main  sewers.  Water,  almost  stagnant,  and  covered  at 
this  warm  season  with  a  thick  green  scum  of  vegetation, 
bounds  and  protects  the  fields,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  growth  of  the  crops  it  fills  the  subsoil  at  less 
than  24  inches  from  the  surface." 

This  rich  spot  of  land,  which  will  grow  everything 
but  corn,  for  which  it  is  too  strong  at  present,  was 
ploughed  out  of  pasture  only  15  years  before  the  above 
was  written,  and  it  requires  but  little  manure  as  yet. 
By-and-by,  when  its  fatness  is  reduced,  it  will  have  to 
be  manured,  and  if  it  should  ever  become  poverty- 
stricken  through  hard  cropping,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
deep  drainers  of  the  period  will  say  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  water,  that  the  Thames  must  be  drained  and  the 
field  ploughed  a  yard  and  a-half  deep. 

When  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
favoured  me  with  a  request  to  prepare  the  report  on 


market  gardening,  from  which  this  case  of  duck-and- 
drake  farming  is  quoted,  I  accepted  the  offer  with 
alacrity ;  I  saw  the  gardeners  preparing  for  Cabbages 
and  Parsnips,  and  turning  the  bottom  spit  uppermost, 
and  trenching  and  double  digging  in  my  imagination, 
and  I  was  delighted.  Experience  has  made  me  doubt 
the  dogmas  of  some  of  my  literary  friends,  who  do 
delve  so  very  deep  with  their  pens,  and  the  anguish  of 
scepticism  made  me  ardently  desire  that  horticultural 
evidence  might  bring  me  once  more  within  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy.  I  longed  to  embrace  the  old  superstition 
that  believes  in  the  magic  and  mystery  of  subsoils.  I 
hurried  off  to  Barking,  and  stayed  a  week  in  that  won- 
derful Essex  district,  which  everybody  should  see. 
looked  at  Enfield,  called  on  the  West-end  gardens,  ran 
down  to  Bedfordshire,  inspected  the  Black  Country, 
and  almost  went  to  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  where  there 
is  superior  land  and  gardening.  But,  alas  !  I  found 
that  the  delving  tricks  I  had  heard  of  were  a  romance 
of  the  gardening  books.  The  following  extract  from 
my  report  records  a  fact,  which  is  sometimes  worth 
more  than  an  opinion  : — 

"  The  very  deep  cultivation  which  is  frequently  heard 
of,  and  occasionally  practised  in  agriculture  with  more  or 
less  profit,  has  not  been  found  desirable  in  market 
gardens.  The  Cabbages,  Greens,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli, 
Onions,  Potatos,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  which  fill  the  markets 
of  London,  are  generally  grown  on  a  7  or  8  inch  furrow, 
and,  as  a  rule,  only  one  furrow  is  turned  for  each  crop." 

In  the  case  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  however,  it  is 
common  to  use  a  subsoil  plough  after  the  common 
plough,  and  the  entire  depth  of  cultivation  reached  is 
then  9  or  10  inches.  But  the  object  of  this  process  is 
very  different  from  that  which  has  been  so  mischievously 
set  before  the  public,  when  they  are  taught  to  rest  the 
future  of  agriculture  on  steam — deep  tillage — politics  — 
or  anything  but  the  one  thing  needful — the  conserva- 
tion of  the  manure  resources  of  the  country  ;  the  object 
is  to  give  mechanical  assistance  to  the  root,  to  enable 
it  to  run  down  long  and  tapering  in  a  gravel  subsoil. 
I  took  this  opinion  from  the  lips  of  "  one  of  the  most 
eminent  growers  of  Parsnips,"  and  I  can  confirm  his 
experience  by  my  own,  for  about  16  years  ago  I  sub- 
soiled  my  first  field,  and  proudly  sowed  my  first  crop 
of  Belgian  Carrots.  I  assure  you  I  thought  subsoiling 
was  the  right  sort  of  thing,  and  a  great  improvement 
on  the  paternal  practices,  which  were  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  based  on  cake,  corn,  bones,  guano, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  innumerable,  but  not  on  sub- 
soiling,  or  very  rarely.  "Now,  then,"  I  thought, 
"  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see."  We  did  ;  we  saw 
Carrots  with  somewhat  uglier  fangs  on  the  lands  that 
had  been  missed,  and  a  little  cleaner  and  easier  to  dig 
on  those  that  had  been  subsoiled,  but  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  crop,  nor  could  I  per- 
ceive afterwards  that  the  operation  had  any  effect  on 
subsequent  crops.  The  crop  of  Carrots  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  for  they  had  been  heavily  manured ;  still,  I 
felt  a  little  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  I  had  prepared 
a  book,  bound  in  strong  leather,  and  24  feet  square,  in 
which  to  record  my  results.  It  was  mortifying  this 
first  experiment  and  failure  ;  still  I  booked  it,  and 
many  others  after  it,  though  all  on  a  smaller  scale.  A 
note  was  appended  to  my  Carrot  report  to  the  effect 
that  "ugly  Carrots  seemed  to  have  as  good  appetites 
as  pretty  ones,  and  judging  from  their  fangs,  were  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  rummage  in  the  subsoil 
without  assistance  ;  therefore,  if  the  object  is  weight, 
there  is  no  need  to  subsoil;  if  the  object  is  beauty, 
don't  spare  expense." 

I  then  went  and  measured  the  paternal  pig  pounds 
and  cattle-boxes,  and  received  this  advice  from  a  cool 
head:  "  Try  numerous  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
but  whatever  you  do,  don't  deceive  yourself."  This  is 
exactly  what  would  have  happened,  however,  in  the 
Carrot  field  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lands  that  were 
missed  when  we  subsoiled  the  rest  of  the  fielj.  With 
permission  I  will  continue  this  narrative  another  time, 
in  the  hope  that  its  necessary  egotism  will  be  pardoned. 
H.  Evershed. 


THE  PULPING  OF  TURNIPS. 

I  HAVE  practised  the  pulping  of  roots  for  the  last 
12  years,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  only  the  best 
way  of  economising  a  most  valuable  root,  but  the  best 
way  of  making  winter  beef.  I  quite  agree  with 
"Inquirer"  that  it  is  a  subject  of  much  importance, 
and  worthy  of  more  notice  than  it  has  yet  met  with, 
especially  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when,  after 
farmers  having  paid  heavy  manure  bills,  and  done 
battle  with  the  most  adverse  season  on  record,  they 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  half  a  crop  of  roots. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  very  important  question  how  to 
tide  over  the  winter. 

The  advantages  of  pulping  are  numerous,  and  one  of 
the  greatest,  I  think,  is  that  by  the  system  we  can  feed 
almost  at  any  age.  The  disadvantage  I  consider  only 
one,  namely,  the  expense.  Unfortunately,  many 
farmers  have  not  suitable  buildings  ;  consequently,  by 
trying  the  system  without  convenience  would,  in  these 
days  of  high  labour,  interfere  too  much  with  other  work 
of  the  farm,  and,  with  a  beginner,  might  make  him 
give  up  before  being  convinced  of  the  benefit.  Where 
a  proper  building  can  be  had,  the  only  extra  expense, 
I  consider,  is  in  chaff- cut  ting,  as  a  load  of  roots  can  be 
pulped  as  soon  as  sliced.     Then,  to  balance  with  the 


going  through  the  belly  of  the  animal — not  a  small  con- 
sideration, and  certainly  much  preferable  to  having  it 
strewn  about  the  farmyard,  with  the  pretence  of 
making  manure. 

"Inquirer"  seems  to  think  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise  is  needed  to  assist  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
animal.  I  would  like  to  know  what  exercise  we  can 
give  a  stall-feeding  ox.  The  point  to  know  is,  how  to 
put  on  the  greatest  amount  of  beef  in  the  shortest  time ; 
and  certainly  it  must  be  plain  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  roots  well  cleaned,  put  through  a  pulping 
machine,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw,  prepared 
for  the  animal's  stomach,  must  be  better  than  having  it 
eating  Turnips  whole  or  sliced,  exercising  only  its 
teeth.  My  experience  in  pulping  is,  that  no  cases  of 
indigestion  need  be  feared  if  proper  pains  are  taken  in 
preparing  the  feed,  for  it  is  here  we  have  the  cure  for 
the  disease.  We  have  the  means  in  our  hands  of 
checking  the  gentlemen  we  have  to  deal  with  from 
an  over-fill  of  roots  alone,  the  principal  cause  of  indi- 
gestion. No  feeder  of  cattle  need  be  blind  to  this  fact, 
for  to  feed  at  all  he  must  satisfy  his  cravings,  and  a 
feed  of  Turnips  may  at  one  time  be  covered  with 
sand,  at  another  frosted  ;  next  day  he  may  have 
the  ox  severely  purged,  the  next  again  constipated, 
the  third  the  whole  machine  upset,  which  may 
take  days  to  repair  up  again.  By  pulping  we  can 
escape  all  this — by  exercising  care  along  with  judg- 
ment— that  when  we  cannot  afford  roots  to  moisten 
the  hay  or  straw  chaff,  sufficient  to  do  without  water, 
they  must  have  it  daily.  With  regard  to  the  economy 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cut-up  roots, 
well  cleaned  and  mixed  with  chaff,  will  forward  cattle 
for  the  butcher,  equal  to  one  and  a-half  cut  whole  ; 
and  considering  the  price  of  beef,  if  five  cattle  can  be 
sent  out  instead  of  four,  it  is  certainly  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favour.  A  plan  I  have  often  tried,  with  a 
view  to  economy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  is  to 
bring  to  the  machine  the  leaves  along  with  the  bulb, 
and  a  few  Cabbages,  put  through  together,  which 
makes  an  excellent  mixture.  By  beginning  in  this  way 
there  is  no  sudden  change  from  grass  to  the  stall — a 
time  all  stock  feeders  know  to  be  so  dangerous.  I  put 
up  this  season  80  head  of  cattle  from  grass,  and  com- 
menced with  this  plan  : — By  giving  three  loads  roots 
and  two  of  Cabbages  ;  after  three  weeks,  four  loads 
roots  divested  of  the  leaves,  the  same  Cabbages  as 
before,  mixed  with  hay  chaff.  I  have  thrown  over  the 
heap  2  lb.  linseed  cake,  2  lb.  cotton  cake,  2  lb.  palm- 
nut  meal,  2  lb.  Indian  corn  meal,  each,  with  a  little 
salt,  and  well  mixed  before  serving  out.  I  have  not 
seen  one  a  single  day  off  its  feed,  nor  had  to  give  one 
dose  of  physic.  Sent  part  out  at  Christmas,  at  an 
average  of  £2%  \os.  (2^-year-old  heifers). 

One  great  point  in  pulping  is  cleanliness.  By 
attending  to  this  there  is  no  waste.  I  had  a  washer 
erected  for  this  purpose.  Four  people  can  wash  and 
pulp,  with  one  of  Bentall's  machines,  four  loads  roots 
and  two  loads  Cabbages,  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  My 
plea  for  washing  is,  that  no  dirt  ought  to  enter  the 
stomach  of  man  or  beast,  and  when  washed  and  put 
through  the  machine  they  help  to  moisten  the  mixture. 
Oar  chaff-cutter  is  one  of  Richmond  &  Chandler's 
three  knives,  which,  by  proper  management,  will  cut  a 
great  quantity  of  hay  in  a  short  time. 

The  next  point  to  look  to  is  the  serving  the  animal 
— always  to  feed  at  a  certain  time,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  is  left  before  them  after  being  satisfied.  I  feed 
four  times  a  day — 6  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  5  r.M. 
— and  while  one  person  feeds,  another  cleans  and 
makes  their  bed,  so  that  after  feeding  there  may  be  no 
disturbance. 

The  expense  of  pulping  entirely  depends  on  the 
situation  and  the  different  power  available  for  working 
the  machinery.  Where  water-power  can  be  had  and  a 
good  large  cutting-house  in  the  centre  of  the  cattle- 
houses,  it  can  be  done  at  a  very  small  cost.  Our 
power  is  steam,  a  little  more  costly,  but  still  cheap 
enough  to  pay.  The  highest  I  have  ever  known 
pulping  cost  per  head  was  yd,  per  week  ;  our  present 
cost  is  4^.,  exclusive  of  chaff-cutting.  As  we  cut 
fodder  for  every  head  of  stock,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  charge  the  feeding  stock  by  themselves  for 
chaff-cutting.  I  would  recommend  every  one  who 
thinks  of  pulping  first  to  have  their  mangers  fitted  up 
so  that  none  of  the  meat  may  lodge  in  any  crevice  to 
cause  offence  to  the  herd. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am  unable  to  lay 
before  your  readers  a  more  able  account  of  a  system 
which  I  think  in  a  few  years  must  become  general,  as 
I  am  a  worker,  and  not  a  writer  ;  but  should  any  or 
all  of  the  above  benefit  my  fellow-labourers  by  a  place 
in  your  most  valuable  journal,  I  shall  feel  gratified. 
A  Subscriber)  in  the  "North  British  Agriculturist," 


LAND  DRAINAGE. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  the  one  lesson  of  the  wet 
season.  With  a  twelvemonths'  rain  before  November  I, 
from  5  to  19  inches  in  the  month  for  Wheat-sowing 
(October),  and  still  raining  and  raining  through  the 
subsequent  winter,  there  is  some  hope  that  this  lesson 
will  now  be  learned  once  for  all.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  other  monitors — a  ticklish  haysel,  a  flooded 
harvest  all  through  the  north,  Potato  furrows  converted 
into  full  ditches,  the  water  intensifying,  if  it  did  not  in 

All  these 


many  cases  originate,  the    Potato  disease, 
chaff-cutting,  we  have   the  advantage   of  the  fodder  I  are   mcnitors  of  no   ordinary  solemnity  and   weight 
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True,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  needed  to  teach  {or, 
rather,  enforce)  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  ;  but 
they  were,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  as  they  have 
spoken  in  tones  so  urgent,  enforced  by  penalties  so 
heavy,  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  will  hear  the  lesson  of 
this  wet  season,  which  is  to  drain  thoroughly  at  once 
every  acre  of  waterlogged  land. 

It  is  an  old,  old  cry,  but  it  can  never  be  superfluous, 
or  an  impertinence  to  repeat  it,  while  there  are  fields 
not  drained,  more  badly  drained,  and  more  still  water- 
logged, for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  outlets  of 
drains.  It  seems  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
fact,  that  much  more  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to 
put  the  drains  in  than  to  let  the  water  out.  Not  only 
has  the  matter  of  level  and  fall  upon  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  drains  depend,  been  frequently  determined  in  a 
perfunctory  or  haphazard  manner,  but  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  the  outlets  of  drains  blocked  up  with 
rubbish,  or  silted  full,  so  that  little  or  no  water  can 
escape.  Such  a  season  as  this  should  set  every  one  to 
clearing  the  outlets  of  drains,  and  testing  the  measure 
of  their  work.  A  good  deal  of  the  earlier  drainage 
was  not  very  well  done.  The  operators  lacked  prac- 
tice, and  all  concerned  were  new  to  the  work.  Such 
seasons  as  this  are  exceptional,  and  in  many  cases  pro- 
bably neither  the  number  nor  the  capacity  of  the  drains 
are  equal  to  the  extra  strain  which  30  or  40  inches 
of  rainfall — equal  to  3000  or  4000  tons  of  water  per  acre 
— has  put  upon  them.  More,  deeper,  larger  drains  may 
probably  be  necessary,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  them.  Disastrous  as  the  abnormally  wet  season 
has  proved,  this  chief  injury  has  fallen  upon  undrained  or 
imperfectly  drained  land.  These  were  first  flooded  and 
last  dry,  or,  rather,  they  have  hardly  been  dry  for  six 
months.  On  such  lands  I  have  seen  the  water  as  high 
as  the  corn,  sweeping  over  it  and  laying  it  down,  and 
standing  up  to  the  bands  of  the  sheaves,  with  sea-gulls 
sailing  over  all,  while  within  sight,  on  the  same  level, 
other  fields  have  been  clear  of  water,  the  grain  stand- 
ing, and  the  shocks  ready  to  be  dried  by  the  first  puff 
of  wind  or  gleam  of  sunshine. 

Again,  ask  alight  land  farmer  (that  is,  of  a  farm  natu- 
rally drained),  or  a  heavy  land  farmer  who  has  drained 
well,  about  his  Wheat  seedling.  "All  in,  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ago,"  will  be  the  smiling  answer.  "A 
little  extra  labour  and  trouble  it  was,  but  it  went  well," 
was  the  reply  of  a  very  heavy  land  farmer,  a  few  days 
since:  "thoroughly  drained,  you  know,"  he  imme- 
diately added.  While  others  are  waiting  for  a  seed- 
time that  will  not  come  to  them  this  year  till  the 
spring.  Cultivators  of  undrained  lands  are  now  floun- 
dering in  a  mental  and  physical  slough  of  despond, 
and  there  is  only  two  roads  with  a  sound  bottom  out  of 
it ;  the  one  is  labelled  winter  drainage,  the  other 
spring  sowing. 

The  latter  is  far  preferable  to  sowing  good  seed 
Wheat  in  a  hodge-podge  of  mud  and  water,  as  all 
undrained  or  badly  drained  lands  are  this  season.  By 
casting  the  seed  in  such  land  we  are  only  offering  the 
living  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  for  it  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  that  waterlogged  land  is  dead 
land  ;  it  has  neither  life  nor  nurture  in  it  for  the  seed 
to  live  in.  Land  full  of  stagnant  water  is  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail,  or  a  dog  with  a  stone  on  its  neck  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch ;  as  soon  expect  that  dog  to  spring 
forth  and  live  as  seed  Wheat  to  come  forth  and  grow 
to  any  good  purpose  in  waterlogged  land.  It  has  no 
power  of  sustaining  vitality,  all  energies  or  force  is  laid 
upon,  crushed  out,  extinguished  by  the  inlying,  over- 
lying, and  underlying  water.  The  land  has  its  feet  in 
water,  dropsy  in  its  body,  and  water  on  the  head  j  it  is 
water  numbed,  paralysed,  killed. 

The  plough  may  cut  it  into  slimy  slices,  the 
harrow  drag  it  into  muddy  fragments,  the  roller 
crush  it  into  a  level  face  of  slime  ;  but  all  this  but 
renders  bad  worse.  It  is  like  setting  up  the  dead 
dog  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch — dead  before,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  twice  dead  and  hopelessly  buried  there.  It  is 
just  so  with  wet  land  after  cultivation.  What  a 
mockery  the  very  name  is  !  The  more  done  to  water- 
logged land  the  worse  it  becomes.  Could  it  only  be 
let  alone  there  might  be  some  hope  of  its  righting 
itself;  but  once  put  men,  horses,  or  implements  upon 
it,  and  every  step  forward  is  two  backward.  To 
meddle  is  not  simply  to  muddle  and  to  mar — it  is  to 
ruin,  wet  land  ;  and  yet  this  time  of  Wheat  seeding 
comes,  goes— it  is  gone,  and  there  lies  much  land,  or 
rather  some  puddled  fields,  of  patched  mud.  The 
growing  force  of  the  land  is  smothered  under  a  water 
jacket — a  more  cruel  fetter  this  than  the  most  anti- 
quated restrictions  on  cropping  ever  spun  from  the  fine 
cobwebs  of  a  lawyer's  brain.  It  tortures  the  life  out  of 
the  land,  as  the  thumbscrews  and  iron  boots 
and  maidens  did  out  of  our  forefathers.  Many 
cries  are  now  being  heard  among  agriculturists. 
Freedom  of  cultivation  ;  security  of  tenure  or  capital  ; 
certainty  that  those  who  sow  shall  reap,  or,  in  other 
words,  less  game  bag.  But  worse  than  Land  Laws, 
and  cramping  restrictions,  and  yearly  tenancy,  and 
ravenous  game,  is  this  water,  lying,  like  a  crushing 
nightmare,  in  and  upon,  and  crushing  out  the  living 
growing  force  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  land. 

"  Free  the  land  from  the  water  ;"  for  it  not  only 
binds  hard  and  fast  the  natural  or  acquired  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  locks  up  or  wastes  the  strength  of  manures. 
Manures  are  useless  in  waterlogged  lands.  Yet  have 
I  seen  cultivators  of  wet  soils  point  with  pride  to  the 
manures  turned  up  almost  as  fresh  and  plentiful  at  the 


end  of  six  or  twelve  months  as  when  it  was  first  applied, 
as  proofs  of  their  liberal  cultivation.  So  much  the 
worse  for  their  crops.  The  manure  ought  to  have 
been  consumed,  but  it  was  not.  The  water  hindered, 
and  the  crops  starved.  A  man  might  just  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  become  strong  by  pillowing  his  head 
upon  a  slice  of  beef,  and  placing  a  stone  of  bread  at 
his  feet,  as  for  plants  to  thrive  on  raw  rank,  or,  in  fact, 
any  sort  of  manure  on  waterlogged  land.  There  is 
proximity  in  both  cases  between  this  food  and  the 
things  to  be  nourished  thereby,  and  that  is  all.  The 
man  would  starve  with  beef  for  a  pillow  and  the  bread 
for  a  foot-pan  if  he  did  not  eat  of  either  ;  and  this  is 
just  what  plants  do  on  waterlogged  land,  though  it  be 
full  of  manure.  They  cannot  eat  it  in  that  state. 
True,  the  larder  is  full,  but  then  there  is  neither  coal 
in  the  cellar,  fire  in  the  grate,  nor  cook  in  the  kitchen. 
Water  in  excess  has  swept  these  away,  quenched  the 
fires  of  decomposition,  and  plants  are  not  as  yet  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  living  upon  a  stirabout  of 
rank  manure  and  stagnant  water. 

Again,  the  richest  portion  of  the  manure,  converting 
the  best  part  of  the  soil  into  a  carriage,  is  dragged 
away  by  the  surface-water  to  the  nearest  ditch,  leaving 
little  but  mashed  muck  behind  it.  Every  rill  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  land  is  a  robber  of 
the  deepest  dye,  heavily  laden  with  the  very  gems — 
the  richest  jewels  of  fertility — which  it  hurries  off  to 
the  nearest  stream  or  river,  and  buries  at  last  in  the 
deep  deep  sea.  Not  a  drop  of  water  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  run  off  the  surface  of  arable  land.  In 
regard  to  manure  then  an  excess  of  water  brings  a 
double  loss — it  locks  up  the  elements,  rendering  them 
useless  for  plants,  and  it  carries  them  off  with  every 
drop  that  runs  away  or  is  lifted  up  off  the  surface. 
Further,  waterlogged  land  is  burked.  It  may  be 
needful  to  explain  the  term  to  young  readers.  The 
villains  Burke  and  Hare  made  a  living  by  placing 
their  hands  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  young, 
the  solitary,  and  the  feeble,  until  life  was  extinct,  and 
selling  their  bodies  for  dissection.  They  simply  shut 
out  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  death  by  suffocation 
ensued.  This,  exactly  this,  is  what  stagnant  water 
does  to  land — it  shuts  out  the  air,  and  the  death  of 
growing  force  follows.  The  soil  becomes  an  inert  mass, 
it  is  not  simply  that  it  is  wet — it  isairless — the  pores  have 
no  breath,  that  is,  air  in  them.  Nay,  after  a  time  there 
are  no  pores.  Like  patients  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, the  porous  texture  of  the  earth,  in  other 
words  its  lungs,  are  broken  down,  decomposed, 
destroyed.  Waterlogged  for  a  time  the  walls  ulti- 
mately give  way — cave  in — putrefaction,  that  is  sour- 
ness, with  rottenness,  follows,  and  the  textural  struc- 
ture of  the  soil,  which  can  only  be  maintained  when 
filled  with  air,  is  utterly  destroyed.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  evils  which  follow.  Air  in  the  earth 
is  almost  as  essential  to  healthy  vegetable  life  as  air  in 
the  lungs  is  to  that  of  animals.  Plants  will  live  longer 
without  it  than  animals  ;  but  feebleness,  disease,  and 
death  follow  in  either  case  alike. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  let 
the  air  in  ?  Nothing  can  be  easier — we  have  only  to 
let  the  water  out.  The  air  will  follow  each  retreating 
footstep  of  the  water  ;  as  a  drop  is  displaced,  the  space 
is  filled  with  air.  Thus  by  drainage  we  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  Every  drain  cut  forms  an  exit  for  the 
excess  of  water,  and  also  an  inlet  for  more  air.  One  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  thorough  drainage  is  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  or  equilibrium  between  these 
two  fluids.  On  waterlogged  lands  this  balance  is 
altogether  upset.  The  water  has  driven  or  kept  the 
air  out,  hence  the  sour  state  of  the  soil — the  raw  state 
of  the  manure  ;  for  the  air  is  not  simply  the  fire  of 
decomposition,  but  cook,  carver,  server,  and  caterer  of 
food  as  well.  The  air  prepares,  breaks  up,  carries,  and 
also  brings  food  ;  it  opens  the  dual  larder  that  the  earth 
and  manures  store  between  them,  and  brings  subtle 
provender  of  its  own,  that  plants  consume  with  special 
relish,  and  render  a  good  account  of  in  increased  bulk 
and  improved  quality  of  produce.  It  likewise  preserves 
the  earth  in  the  best  mechanical  state  for  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  roots  of  plants,  assuring  them 
of  a  sure,  solid,  wholesome  base-line,  far  removed  from 
the  reign  of  mud  and  water — disease,  rot,  and  death- 
proof. 

Once  more,  waterlogged  land  means  cold  land. 
Everybody  knows  that  plants  as  well  as  ourselves  can 
be  starved  in  two  ways — a  deficiency  of  food,  and  a 
want  of  heat.  We  have  seen  how  water  in  excess 
starves  the  land,  by  locking  up  or  carrying  away  its 
food.  It  is  equally,  or  more  potent,  in  robbing  it  of 
its  heat.  Remove  these  two,  or  seriously  reduce  them, 
the  heat  of  the  land  and  the  food  stored  in  it,  and  you 
render  it  entirely  sterile  and  wholly  unproductive. 
As  far  as  fertility  is  concerned,  the  two,  heat  and  food, 
may  be  said  to  be  correlative.  Within  certain  limits, 
varied  by  the  natural  constitution  of  plants,  and  the 
climate  and  other  conditions,  such  as  light,  air,  &c, 
1  icing  the  same,  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and 
utilised  by  plants  may  be  said  to  be  dependant  on  the 
amount  of  caloric  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  And 
in  our  climate  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Wheat  and,  indeed,  all  the  superior  crops  of  the 
farm,  that  as  much  heat  should  be  stored  in  the  soil  as 
possible.  Every  undrained  or  ill-drained  field  is  a  power- 
ful contrivance  to  waste  it,  as  fast  and  as  freely  as  it  can. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  What  is  termed 
evaporation  from  the  surface  results  in  a  slow  kind  of 


freezing,  if  active  or  intense  enough  it  ends  in  ice. 
It  tends  towards  an  icy  end  from  first  to  last.  Water 
cannot  rise  into  the  air  unaided.  It  is  heavier  than  the 
air,  or  it  never  could  have  come  down  as  rain,  snow, 
hail,  dew.  To  lift  it  up  again  it  must  become  lighter 
than  the  air.  The  only  agent  at  hand  to  lighten  it  is 
heat  or  caloric.  This  heat  is  stored  either  in  the 
earth,  the  air,  or  in  a  direct  sunbeam.  In  either  case, 
all  the  heat  needed  to  charge  the  water-drop  with 
aqueous  vapour,  and  thus  enable  it  to  rise,  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  lost  to  the  soil.  Suppose  a  sun- 
beam hits  the  water,  blows  it  up,  as  it  were,  into  an 
invisible  baloon,  and  enables  it  to  rise  again  into  the 
heavens,  the  heat  needed  to  expand  and  raise  it  would, 
had  the  water  not  been  there,  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  earth.  Thus,  the  altering  the  condition  and 
changing  the  place  of  the  raindrop,  robbed  the  earth 
of  so  much  caloric,  and  left  it  in  that  ratio  the  colder. 
Of  course,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  heat  taken  from 
the  air  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  heat  taken  from 
the  earth  is  direct  loss  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  less 
water  lifted  from  the  surface  the  warmer  the  earth  will  be. 
Practice  and  experiment  alike  confirm  the  truth  of 
these  statements  ;  crops  are  earlier  on  drained  land, 
and  the  thermometer  registers  a  higher  temperature. 
The  drains  send  the  rains  through  the  earth, 
the  surface  speedily  becomes  dry,  the  dry  surface 
checks  evaporation,  or  reduces  it  to  a  minimum,  and  is 
ready  to  absorb  more  heat  at  once  either  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  warmer  air  around. 
Drained  land  has  thus  a  twofold  advantage  in  regard  to 
heat.  The  drainage  enables  it  to  keep  what  it  has  got, 
and  to  immediately  ask  for  and  take  in  more,  while  on 
waterlogged  land,  during  the  whole  time  that  heat  is 
being  wasted  in  the  lifting  of  the  surface  water,  it  can 
take  in  no  fresh  supplies.  The  land  not  only  loses  heat 
directly,  but  it  cannot  be  replenished  anew  until 
evaporation  is  completed,  a  double  loss,  of  the  most 
enormous  magnitude,  and  the  most  vital  importance  to 
cultivation. 

Space  would  fail  to  write  of  other  benefits  of  drain- 
age, such  as  what  the  water  carries  with  it,  and  what 
it  does  on  its  journey  through  the  soil  on  its  way  to  the 
drains,  and  what  it  leaves  behind  it  as  its  legacy  of 
enrichment  to  the  land,  and  how  on  its  passage  it  pul- 
verises, fertilises,  warms,  quickens,  strengthens.  But 
enough  has  been  said,  backed  by  the  floods,  to  direct 
renewed  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  show  that  the 
fast  and  last  step  to  successful  cultivation,  and  the  one 
which  likewise  spans  the  entire  distance  between,  is 
thorough  drainage.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Ifome  Corrtspaitbtittt. 

Steam  Cultivation. — H.  Evershed,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing  has  been  a  professional  writer 
"  for  the  two  chief  agricultural  societies,"  says  (at  p.  85) 
that  "the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
soil  in  periods  of  drought  and  wet  act  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  must  occasionally  destroy  that  curious 
pan  in  the  subsoil  formed,  they  say,  by  the  treading  of 
horses  feet,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover." Has  he  ever  seen  what  we  are  occasionally 
told  by  men  who  work  plastic  clay,  "That  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  to  become  more  and  more  adhesive  and 
impervious  by  constant  suturation,  and  although  the 
water  passes  gradually,  though  very  slowly,  to  the 
drains,  it  is  found  to  be  advisable  to  facilitate  its  escape 
from  the  cultivated  surface  by  open  furrows"?  Within 
the  last  two  months  I  have  seen  this  on  horse-worked 
clay  land  farms  in  all  directions,  go  where  I  may.  I 
saw  it  on  my  old  clay  land  down  to  1856,  since  which 
time  I  have  worked  it  by  steam-power,  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  since  1S56  I  have  never  seen  it. 
The  wet  during  the  last  three  months  has  gone  through 
it  like  a  sieve.  I  saw  it  on  my  new  clay  land  occupa- 
tion down  to  1869,  since  which  time  I  have  worked  it 
by  steam-power,  yet  since  1S69  I  have  never  seen  it. 
H.  Evershed  may,  if  he  likes,  come  and  see  for  himself 
as  to  whether  a  drop  of  stagnant  water  has  stood  upon 
it  during  the  last  wet  three  months,  or  whether  a  drop 
of  water  has  run  from  it  during  that  period.  If  he  will 
come  I  will  make  him  see  that  clay  land  worked  by 
steam-power  is  no  end  more  pervious  than  horse- 
worked  clay  lands  are,  be  it  a  "pan"  or  whatever 
else  that  causes  the  latter  to  be  impervious  ;  and  I  can 
tell  him  that  I  can  farm  clay  land  by  steam-power, 
whether  it  is  "rich  calcareous"  clay  or  poor  clay, 
"bare  and  empty  of  fertilising  matter,"  and  keep  it 
clean  under  corn  cropping  for  ever  at  a  cost  of  seed-bed 
ready  for  the  drill  of  $s.  6d.  per  acre  on  an  average 
of  years.  Yes,  and  I  can  do  more,  for  I  can  do  what 
Mr.  Denny  Wells  calls  cross  cropping  (see  p.  56),  grow 
Barley  after  Wheat,  and  then  know  what  to  grow,  viz.. 
Beans;  and  thus  I  sow  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans  forever. 
Clean  and  deep  worked  land  is  the  first  requirement, 
then  much  as  science  or  practice  may  direct.  That  is 
the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  my  own  practice  ;  and  my  system  of  working  is 
a  generally  practical  one,  although  the  "chief  agri- 
cultural society"  would  not  look  at  it  when  I  took  it  to 
Chelmsford  in  1856  for  them  to  see.  They  told  me 
that  it  was  too  much  a  new  system,  whereas  they  wanted 
nothing  but  the  old  one,  thereby  forejudging  the  whole 
matter,  hence  a  main  cause  why  "none  practise"  it. 
Never  mind,  I  practise  it,  and  win  thereby,  viz.,  a  com 
crop  yearly,  at  an  average  cost  of  seed-bed  of  8j.  6d% 
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an  acre.  Yes,  and  I  get  good  crops,  with  moderate 
nfcaaurings  as  to  cost.  I  am  doing  this  on  land  that 
was  called  poor  clay  land,  indeed  it  was  considered  so 
poor  that  19  acres  of  land  adjoining  it  was  awarded 
to  provide  the  poor  people  of  Woolston  with  5  guineas 
worth  of  coal  a  year.  II.  Evershed  talks  a  lot  to  us 
about  "subsoiling."  Hear  him.  "  I  tried  it  repeat- 
edly, and  it  never  answered,  so  I  gave  it  up,"  and  then 
he  gives  us  an  exceptional  case  where  he  says : — 
"  Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  meddle-making 
in  this  case  with  mechanics,  and  much  would  have 
been  lost  ill  an  unkindly  soil  by  letting  down  the  top 
soil,  and  bringing  up  poison  from  below."  I  can  say 
that  full  20  years  ago  I  tried  it,  and  it  did  answer,  for 
on  a  portion  of  one  field  on  which  I  tried  it,  doing  a 
piece  right  through  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  Beans 
were  full  10  inches  higher,  producing  full  1  or.  per  acre 
more  than  those  grown  on  either  side  of  it  on  land 
not  subsoiled  ;  thus  proving  that  I  did  not  let  down  the 
top  soil  and  bring  up  poison  from  below,  yet  I  found 
it  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  be  done  by  horse-power, 
for  to  have  done  only  a  small  quantity  of  land  yearly 
I  must  have  kept  a  couple  of  additional  horses,  to  be 
kept  all  the  year  round,  which  the  additional  qrs.  of  corn 
would  not  have  kept :  so  I  set  myself  to  try  deep  work 
by  steam-power,  and  I  have  found  it  not  only  answer 
first-rate,  but  that  it  is  an  economical  way  of  working 
land.  I  never  bring  "poison"  to  the  surface,  and  I  never 
saw  any  brought  up  except  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  people.  At  Lincoln,  in  1S54,  I  saw  them  plough 
over  yellow  clay  land  10  inches  deep,  showing  the  yellow 
stuff  (subsoil)  full  5  inches  thick  upon  the  surface, 
which  would  have  frightened  me  had  I  been  the 
tenant,  but  it  did  not,  as  I  know  how  to  work  it 
without  bringing  it  up  to  the  surface.  I  can  work  it 
10  inches  deep  for  8s.  6d.  an  acre  a  year  on  an 
average  of  years,  and  I  can  wash  the  "poison,"  as  he 
calls  it,  through  the  soil,  and  thus  send  it  away  to  the 
sea  without  doing  any  damage,  leaving  all  the  good 
qualities  in  the  subsoil  to  be  acted  upon  by  air,  rain, 
sun,  frost,  snow,  &c.,  to  be  mixed  with  the  top  soil 
little  by  little,  to  the  great  advantage  of  each  succeed- 
ing crop.  William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley  Station, 
Bucks. 

Norwegian  Houses. — Could  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  Norwegian 
houses  respecting  which  there  was  a  long  article  in  the 
Times  two  or  three  weeks  ago?  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  could  import,  ready  made,  good  labourers' 
cottages,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  gentleman 
alluded  to  in  that  article  seems  to  have  done  his 
dwelling-house,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  for  which 
he  could  have  erected  it  here,  the  advantage  to  land- 
owners would  be  enormous.  Having  formerly  tra- 
velled in  Norway,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  comfort 
and  warmth  of  the  said  wooden  houses,  and  accurate 
information  respecting  them  would  be  very  desirable. 
Philo-Casa, 

Tiptree  Hall  Farm  Balance-sheet  for  the 
Year  1872.  — We  have  just  made  up  the  books  to 
December  31,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  valuing 
myself  out  and  in,  as  in  a  case  of  new  tenancy.  The 
result  is  not  satisfactory,  the  amount  available  as  rent, 
interest,  and  profit,  after  paying  every  other  expense, 
on  170  acres,  being  only  ^"369,  as  against — 

1871 '£668 

1870 728 

1869  ..        ..        427 

1868 -       570 

1867 ;          773 

1866 573 

1865 557 

The  principal  deficiency  is  in  the  Wheat  crop  on  my 
heavy  land,  about  £\*p  loss  having  been  caused  by 
hail,  or  rather  an  ice  storm  (accompanied  by  violent 
winds,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain),  which  smashed 
nearly  all  the  window  panes  over  an  extensive  area, 
and  devastated  the  crops.  A  fine  field  of  Wheat  was 
much  injured  by  sprouting  in  the  sheaf  in  the  field,  the 
result  being  a  diminution  in  saleable  value  of  some 
30  to  50  per  cent.  From  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
I  hear  sad  accounts  of  the  deficiency  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Wheat  and  some  other  cereal  crops, 
especially  on  undrained  plastic  clays  and  undrained 
springy  soils.  Dry  and  friable  lands  and  pastures  had  the 
best  chance,  but  badly-got  hay  and  disease  in  live  stock 
were  sad  drawbacks.  Trade,  in  the  cereal  districts,  is 
feeling  the  ill-effects  of  farmers'  losses.  The  light  land 
side  of  my  farm  gave  good  crops,  otherwise  my 
accounts  would  have  been  more  adverse  ;  some  of  my 
neighbours  who  hold  all  heavy  land,  undrained,  have 
suffered  very  severe  losses.  Wheats  on  the  yellow 
stiff  plastic  clays  come  up  slowly  and  weakly,  even 
where  the  land  is  well  drained,  for  it  is  like  birdlime, 
and  even  weeds  perish.  The  slugs  are  abundant,  and 
preying  on  the  young  shoots,  although  we  check  them 
by  liming.  The  present  prospect  for  the  future  Wheat 
crop  is  very  unfavourable,  but  much  will  depend  upon 
our  getting  frosts  to  mellow  and  dry  the  plastic  clays, 
and  then  a  favourable  spring  and  summer.  Where 
the  land  has  been  fallowed  and  dried  after  early 
Peas,  the  Wheats  plant  more  freely  and  without 
slugs,  but  after  winter  Beans  and  Clover  twice 
mowed  they  abound.  Our  white  Turnips  after  green 
Peas  are  unusually  good  on  the  light  land.  Kohl  Rabi 
on  the  heavy  land  slug  eaten,  and  not  a  good  crop. 
Mangel  on  heavy  land  a  fair  crop,  but  greatly  checked 


by  an  ice  or  hail  storm.  We  have  been  extra  careful 
in  the  cleaning  of  the  seed  Wheat,  blowing  away  all 
kernels  deficient  in  weight.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  presence  of  so  many  speared  kernels. 
Notwithstanding  the  emigration  to  the  coal  and  iron 
districts,  there  are  many  labourers  hereabout  at  present 
unemployed.  The  land  has  been  too  continuously 
soaked  and  sodden  to  permit  much  employment  of 
labour.  The  advanced  prices  of  labour,  coal,  iron, 
&c,  have  added  to  the  farmers'  losses.  Full  details 
of  the  balance-sheets,  from  1865  to  1S70,  both  inclu- 
sive, will  be  found  in  my  book,  Profitable  Farming, 
published  by  Rout  ledge  &  Sons.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree 
Hall,  January,  1S73. 

Sewage  Irrigation  and  Agricultural  Maxima. 
— Nothing  is,  I  suppose,  more  certain  than  that  we 
shall  never  see  in  our  generation  the  average  agricul- 
tural produce  of  England  reach,  or  even  approach,  the 
maxima  of  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  maxima  is  the  chief  and 
primary  raison  d'etre  of  our  agricultural  societies. 
Moreover,  may  it  not  be  said  that  no  kind  of  farming 
can  be  carried  to  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the 
epithet  "high,"  without  the  average  crops  becoming 
maxima?  May  this  not  be  taken  as  the  definition  of 
' (  high  farming  ?  "  Sewage  farming  is  only  a  branch  of 
high  farming,  and  as  it  involves  a  certain  capital  outlay 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  it  must  always  be  con- 
ducted upon  high-farming  principles.  Is  it  not, 
consequently,  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  aver- 
age sewage  crops  of  England  will  become  maxima  at 
no  very  distant  date,  and  long  befoi'e  the  general  crops 
of  the  country  can  be  expected  to  do  so?  Meanwhile, 
I  would  point  out  that,  although  my  iuo  tons  of  Italian 
Rye-grass  per  acre  is  "  promise,"  my  So  tons  per  acre 
is  "  performance  ;  "  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  So  tons  per 
acre  have  never  been  produced  before,  it  is  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  sewage  farming,  and 
whether  I  ever  produce  100  tons  per  acre  or  not,  it  is 
probable  that,  unless  I  had  aimed  at  loo,  I  should  not 
have  produced  So.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  farm- 
yard manure  manufactured  by  animals  fed  upon 
sewage  produce — which,  therefore,  may  be  termed 
second-hand  sewage — should  be  applied  to  the  same 
particular  acres  of  land  to  which  sewage  is  applied,  is 
one  which  must  depend  upon  the  local  circumstances 
of  each  case.  The  purification  of  the  sewage,  that  is, 
the  sanitary  question,  is  the  first  to  consider,  the  farming 
question  is  the  second.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
land  available  for  sewage  irrigation  is  dear,  and  there- 
fore it  would  apparently  be  the  best  policy  to  apply 
the  sewage  only  to  such  an  area  of  land  as  it  can  effi- 
ciently fertilise  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  which  it  can 
with  certainty  be  purified  on  the  other.  At  all  events, 
the  characteristic  and  valuable  ingredient  in  sewage  is 
nitrogen;  so  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  "stretch"  the 
sewage  to  the  utmost,  the  manure  with  which  to  assist 
it  should  not  be  organic,  but  "  cinereal."  In  my  own 
case  I  have  more  than  enough  sewage  from  the  town 
of  Romford  for  my  120  acres,  and  I  produce  maximum 
crops  ;  therefore,  I  export  all  the  farmyard  manure 
that  I  can  manufacture  to  my  other  farm  where  I  have 
no  sewage,  and  by  this  use  of  my  "second-hand 
sewage,"  I  am  able  virtually  to  double  the  area  ferti- 
lised by  Romford  ;  whereas,  if  I  crowded  it  into  the 
sewage  farm,  I  should  get  hardly  any  extra  produce. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  my  Romford  farm  were  300  acres 
instead  of  120,  I  should  unquestionably  mix  the  two 
kinds  of  manure  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would 
give  me  a  much  better  result  from  the  whole  area  than 
the  separation  of  the  two  manures,  to  which  I  am 
forced  by  the  local  necessities  of  the  case,  but  which  I 
should  equally  have  practised  under  any  circumstances, 
in  order  thoroughly  to  test  the  powers  of  sewage. 
W.  Hope,  Parsloes,  January  19. 

Prices  of  Seeds.  —  Why  do  nurserymen  charge 
such  extravagant  prices  for  seeds,  especially  for  seeds 
easily  grown  ?  I  wanted  some  seed  Potatos,  and  I 
turned  up  the  catalogue  of  a  well  known  house,  from 
which  I  usually  get  both  my  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
arid  I  found  all  sorts  of  Potatos  quoted  there,  and  I 
found  the  prices  quoted  there  varied  from  2s.  3d.  to  6s. 
per  peck  !  Now  a  peck  is  just  14  lb.,  so  that  it  requires 
160  pecks  to  make  a  ton,  and  160  times  2s.  $d.  is  just 
,£18,  while  160  times  6s,  is  ,£48.  So  that  the  seed 
Potatos  sold  by  this  house  varied  from  ^iS  up  to  £4$ 
per  ton  !  But  perhaps  your  readers  think  they  were 
very  rare  sorts,  and  desperately  difficult  to  grow.  By 
no  means  :  the  humble  ;£i8  per 'ton  were  Regents  and 
White  Rocks,  while  even  such  a  simple  kind  as  Ash- 
leaf  Kidney,  a  Potato  as  old  as  the  hills,  was  marked 
down  at  the  modest  rate  of  4J.  per  peck,  or  £32  per 
ton  ;  and  our  old  friend,  the  Fluke,  was  figuring  at  the 
modest  figure  of  3-r. ,  or  £24  per  ton.  Why  the  whole  crop 
would  not  half  pay  for  the  seed  !  Perhaps,  again,  it  may 
be  thought  that  larger  quantities  would  be  sold  at  a 
reduction,  and  certainly  the  house  in  question  do  put 
in  "  Half  bushels  and  bushels  will  be  charged  at  much 
lower  rates.  Lowest  prices  per  sack  or  ton  on  appli- 
cation." Trusting  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  house, 
I  sent  off  an  order  for  4  bush.,  and  the  prices  I  was 
charged  were— Myatt's  Ashleaf,  12s.  6d.,  or  £25  per 
ton;  Early  Ashleaf,  14J.,  or  £2S  per  ton;  Mona's 
Pride,  14^.,  or  £2$  per  ton  ;  Early  Shaw,  12s.' 6d.,  or 
£2$  per  ton — the  reduction  being  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  on 
a  bushel,  which  represents  the  "much  lower  rates" 


for  bushels  and  half  bushels  !  At  the  same  time  I 
asked  for  quotations  for  2  tons  of  Potatos  which  I 
wanted  for  my  farm,  and  the  modest  prices  quoted  to 
me  were  ^21  for  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  ^16  for  Forty  fold, 
,£15  for  Regents,  /1.5  for  White  Rock,  ^21  for  Fluke, 
^22  for  Suttons'  Flourball,  and  £18  for  Skerry  Blue, 
leaving  me  to  make  my  choice,  and  a  very  sweet  choice 
it  was  too  ;  but  as  the  whole  crop  would  not  have 
"paid  for  the  seed,"  I  thought  it  best  to  decline  the 
very  liberal  offer.  Why  do  people  ask  such  silly 
prices  ?  If  they  offered  at  reasonable  rates,  10  men 
would  buy  for  a  change  of  seed  where  one  buys  now. 
G.  A.  //.  J 

A  Suggestion  {see  p.  86).— I  see  I  have  not  made 
myself  understood  ;  I  knew  that  ^25,  ^15,  and  £  10 
vyas  offered  to  the  three  best  in  each  class.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that,  after  this  is  decided,  the  ox,  steer,  cow,  and 
heifer  should  contend  together  for  an  extra  prize  in 
each  class;  that  is,  for  example,  the  Hereford  ox, 
steer,  cow,  and  heifer  should  contend  together.  I  sup- 
pose the  five  best  classes  are  Shorthorns,  Herefords, 
Devons,  Sussex,  and  Scotch.  Now,  if  in  each  case  an 
extra  prize  of  ^20  were  given,  it  would  only  amount  to 
£100,  and  Longhorns  and  others  might  go  into  one 
class  for  the  extra  ^20,  which  would  only  cost  the 
Society  ,£120  instead  of  ^100.  I  have  named  ^20  as 
a  nominal  sum,    W.  F.  Kadclyffe. 

Hay  from  Italian   Rye-grass.— The  error    into 
which  Mr.  Dickenson  fell,   and  which  your  editorial 
note,  I    may   add,  at   once  corrected,    has  been  used 
by  Mr.  Hope  (p.  53)  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  his 
promise,   made  about   three   years   ago,  to   raise   the 
growth  of  Italian   Rye-grass  to  100  tons  per  acre  per 
annum.     Notwithstanding  his  opportunities  during  the 
past    three   years    of  producing  this  quantity,  he  has 
failed  to  do  so  ;  but  he  now,  nevertheless,  asserts  that 
such  a  quantity  is  not  only  attainable  by  an  "  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,"  but 
is  the  average  which  proper  care  and  management  will 
produce.     Mr.  Hope  has  had  a  sewage  farm  under  his 
own  control  for  about  three  years — a  farm  laid  out  and 
drained,  as  he  tells  us,   to  his  own  requirements,  his 
object  being  to  make  it  a  model  sewage  farm — but  he 
has  never  yet,  he  now  says,  been  able  to  give  Italian 
Rye-grass  a  fair  chance  !      Notwithstanding  this   an- 
nouncement, he  states  that  he  has  cut  80  tons  off  one 
acre  of  land  within  12  months.     Mr.  Hope  does  not  say 
whether  this  crop  was  obtained  under  an  "extraordinary 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,"  but,  consider- 
ing the  drawbacks  to  which  his  grass  has  been  subjected, 
we  may  assume   that  the  circumstances  of  season  were 
favourable  if  this  quantity  was   obtained.      But    this 
means    that    in   another   equally    favourable    season, 
without  the  drawbacks,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  giving  the 
Rye-grass  a  fair  chance,"  the   yield  (properly  checked, 
of  course)  would,  could,  or  should  be  some  25  per  cent, 
greater  ;    and  therefore,  I  submit,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal,  in  an  unfavourable  season  some  25  per 
cent.  less.     Mr.  Hope  gives  the  seasons,  good  or  bad, 
a  theoretical  value  of  about  20  tons  of  giass  per   acre 
pro  and  con.     If  favourable,  he  will  obtain  1 10  tons  an 
acre  on  an  average  ;  if  unfavourable,  then  only  90  tons. 
Of  course  he  means  over  a  proper  breadth  of  land, 
good,     bad,    and    indifferent — not    upon    a    carefully 
selected,  sheltered  piece  of  land  of  a  few  rods,  but  over, 
say,  some  50  acres  of  his  farm  ;  and  in  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  general  average  of  100  tons  of  grass  per 
acre   during   favourable   or    unfavourable    years,   Mr. 
Hope  must  pass  over  many  years  as  well  as  over  many 
acres.     In  order  to  give  your  readers  some  trustworthy 
data  on  which  to  consider  the  transformation  of  wet 
Italian    Rye-grass    into    hay    fit   to    stack,    I    would 
say   that   our    experience   on    this    farm,    during    six 
favourable     and    unfavourable    seasons,    with     crops 
sown   at   different    periods,   from   early  spring  to  late 
autumn,     on     different     descriptions     of     soil,     and 
following   various    crops,    points    to    the    probability 
that  something  less  than  half  the  quantity  named  by 
Mr.  Hope,  or  45  tons  an  acre,  may  be  looked  for  as 
the  average  yield.     Mr.  Hope  does  not  state  in  what 
manner  he  proposes  to  make  18  tons  of  hay  per  acre  ; 
but  of  course  it  would  be  equally  impossible   to  make 
the  grass  into  hay  by  the  usual  method,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  on  its  own  ground  until  fit  to  cart  and  stack, 
or  to  cart  it  wet  to  meadow  land,   as  we  have  some- 
times  done,   there  to  be  turned  until  dry;   but  some 
simple  mode  of  drying  it  by  artificial  means  must  be 
resorted  to  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
yield   from  an   acre    of  grass.     I  do   not    "pledge" 
myself  to  produce  such  a  machine  during  the  coming 
year,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  some  system 
which  will  enable  the  growth  of  the  grass  to  regulate 
the  cuttings,    instead  of  allowing    them  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  demands  of  the  farm,  or  that  of  customers, 
which   do  not  vary  with    or   accompany  its  growth. 
From  the  little  experience  we  have  had  in  making  hay 
from  Italian  Rye-grass,  I  think  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
count  upon  making  1  ton  of  hay  from  less  than  6  to 
7  tons  of  grass.     Any  one  who  has  grown  Italian  Rye- 
grass during  different  seasons  will  know  how  impossible 
it  is  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule.     Unlike  Mr.  Hope,  I 
have   had  the  advantage   of  studying   the  growth   of 
Italian  Rye-grass  in  a  practical  maimer  for  upwards  of 
six   years,    and   know   how   materially    the    plant    is 
affected  by  the  changes  of  seasons,  temperature,  and 
atmosphere,  and  while  5  or  6  tons  might  make  a  ton 
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of  hay  at  one  period,  9  or  10  tons  would  scarcely  do  so 
at  another.  However,  if  I  proceed  further  in  conjec- 
ture, it  may  fall  to  my  lot  also  to  be  called  "visionary," 
not  in  Mr.  Hope's  sense,  namely,  ,(a  person  who 
grows  grass  where  none  grew  before,"  but  in  its 
generally  understood  and  true  Johnsonian  meaning, 
viz.,  "one  affected  by  phantoms — disposed  to  receive 
impressions  on  the  imagination."  Henry  J.  Morgan, 
Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  January  1  ^. 

The  Malt  Tax. — The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
Farmers'  Clubs  have  again  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
Malt-tax  with  the  view  of  inducing  Mr.  Lowe  to  pro- 
pose its  modification,  if  not  its  substitution.  This  is 
quite  right.  It  is  high  time  something  should  be  done. 
The  poor  man  has  been  too  long  taxed  exorbitantly  for 
his  necessary  and  highly  wholesome  beverage.  Beer  is 
of  far  greater  importance  to  the  poor  man  than  tea  or 
coffee.  These  have  been  reduced  as  life  necessaries, 
although  of  foreign  import.  Assuredly  it  is  most 
grossly  inconsistent  to  tax  so  highly,  and  restrict  so 
closely,  the  malt  made  from  Barley,  the  growth  of  our 
own  country,  from  which  is  extracted  our  invaluable 
national  beverage.  Modern  legislation  upon  food  pro- 
ducts has  been  to  lower  them  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers  ;  why,  then,  is  the 
national  beverage,  brewed  from  home-grown  produce, 
to  continue  the  exception  ?  Upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciple of  right  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  wrong,  and 
every  conscientious  statesman  ought  to  try  and  rectify 
the  injustice.  The  common-sense  view  of  the  tax 
appears  to  be  this  :  it  is  not  a  tax  laid  directly  upon  the 
grower  of  Barley  ;  he  may  grow  as  much  as  he  pleases 
without  paying  any  tax  whatever.  The  tax  is  laid 
upon  the  Barley  when  converted  into  malt.  How  then 
is  the  grower  damaged  by  the  tax  ?  In  the  first  place, 
maltsters  very  wisely  decline  to  malt  inferior  Barley, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  malting  and  tax.  None  but  first- 
class  Barleys  pay  well  for  malting.  Hence,  the 
growers  of  inferior  Barleys  are  injured  by  the  tax. 
Good  heavy  Barleys,  although  of  coarse  qualities,  when 
malted,  yield  nearly  as  much  proof  spirit  as  the  finer- 
skinned  Barleys,  but  they  cannot  come  into  competi- 
tion with  them;  whereas,  if  the  tax  was  re- 
moved, they  would  command  very  enhanced  prices 
lrom  the  present  averages,  and  also  much  of 
the  light  and  inferior  qualities  would  be  sale- 
able for  malt  purposes,  and  rise  in  price  accordingly. 
There  would  also  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  beer,  which  would  cause  a  rise  of  itself  in  the 
price  of  Barley,  while  at  the  same  time  the  price  of 
beer  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  a  more  general 
trade  in  brewing  would  be  opened.  Monopolies  in 
brewing  would  be  curtailed.  Small  breweries  would 
become  general,  and  thousands  of  cottagers  and  others 
would  return  to  their  long-lost  custom  of  home  brew- 
ing. Malting  the  Barley  ("home-made  malt")  for 
family  consumption  would  be  freely  practised  if  the 
restrictions  were  removed.  Inexpensive  brewings 
would  be  adopted,  and  a  thousand  and  one  schemes 
for  making  cheap  beer  would  be  contrived  and  followed 
up.  These  various  means  would  so  reduce  the  cost 
that  it  can  readily  be  proved  that  good  wholesome 
beer  of  average  strength  maybe  brewed  so  as  not  to 
cost  the  consumer  more  than  one  penny  per  pint. 
John  Bull  ought  to  have  his  beer,  his  own  favourite 
drink,  cheap,  as  well  as  his  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.  But 
Mr.  Lowe  says  it  is  impossible  to  take  off  the  tax,  and 
the  consumers  of  beer  pay  for  it.  Well,  that  truism 
holds  good  in  all  things, — consumers  do  pay  ;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  the  poor  and  needy  that  pay  the  most  of  it ; 
and  that  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  fairness.  But 
Mr.  Lowe  tells  the  tenant-farmers  the  repeal  would 
not  benefit  them  ;  pray  let  him  try  it.  The  landlords 
only  would  be  advantaged.  This  sounds  well  in  theory. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  landlords  obtain  the  whole 
advantage  in  additional  rents  ?  The  idea  is  absurd. 
The  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer  would  be 
alike  benefited,  and  then  they  are  only  a  small  section 
of  the  consumers.  Rents  might  rightly  be  raised,  but 
beer  is  an  accompaniment  of  labour  in  kind  ;  men  will 
have  it — the  cheaper  the  better  for  the  farmer  and 
labourer.  "  It  is  impossible  to  take  it  off."  Begging 
Mr.  Lowe's  pardon  for  such  nonsense,  it  is  monstrous 
to  continue  a  heavy  and  very  old  tax  upon  such  a  neces- 
sary article  of  daily  and  universal  consumption.  Tax 
some  of  the  modern  industrial  profits.  The  produce  of 
railways,  now  nearly  treble  in  value  the  whole  produce 
of  Barley.  Wines  and  spirits  are  luxuries  compared 
with  beer :  tax  them  higher.  Flour  might  bear  a 
little — not  grain — let  our  own  mills  turn  it  into  flour. 
Incomes  of  lower  grade  might  bear  a  little.   O.  F, 


§&adttUB. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 
Jan.  15. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  Marquis  of  Lothian  occupied  the  chair. — The  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  he  said,  who  would  have  occupied 
the  chair,  had  been  obliged  to  be  absent  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health.  It  was  proper  to  say  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  previously  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  had  signified  his  wish  to 
become  an  ordinary  member.  It  was  not  needed  to 
put  his  Royal   Highness's  name   to  the  vote,  as  the 


Society  would  feel  the  honour  which  had  been  done  to 
them. 

Seventy-seven  new  members  were  elected,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected 
President. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  moved,  and  it  was 
unanimously  approved, — 

"That  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
K.T.,  having  presided  over  the  Society  for  the  period  of 
four  consecutive  years  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws,  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  eminently  due  to  his  lord- 
ship for  his  presence  at  the  Edinburgh  and  Kelso  shows, 
and  at  various  public  meetings,  for  his  reports  on  the 
various  systems  of  cultivating  land  by  steam-power  in 
East  Lothian,  and  on  the  general  improvement  of  land  in 
Scotland,  and  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
uniformly  promoted  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society." 

Kelso  Shaw.  —  Mr.  Gillon,  of  Wallhouse,  reported 
that  the  general  show  at  Kelso  in  July  and  August  last 
was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
show  were  such  as  to  realise  all  the  anticipations  which 
had  been  formed  of  it,  both  in  regard  to  stock  and  im- 
plements. In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  show  had 
been  much  more  successful  than  on  any  former  occasion 
in  that  district.  In  1S63,  when  the  show  was  last  at 
Kelso,  the  loss  to  the  Society  was  £110  ;  but  last  year 
the  accounts  show  a  probable  surplus  of  £76  "]s.  4^., 
although  the  premiums  and  general  expenses  had  been 
considerably  increased.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
then  President  of  the  Society,  was  present  in  the  show- 
yard,  and  although  debarred  from  presiding  at  the 
dinner,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  The  Earl  of  Haddington,  in  the  absence  of 
the  noble  Marquis  and  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society,  filled  the  chair  at  the  public  dinner,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Gillon  concluded  by  moving  various  complimen- 
tary votes  of  thanks  in  connection  with  the  meeting. 

Stirling  Show,  1873.  —  Mr.  Gillon,  of  Wallhouse, 
submitted  the  premium  list  and  regulations  for  the 
general  show  which  was  to  have  this  year  been  held  at 
Stirling  on  July  29,  30,  and  31,  and  August  1  ;  the 
directors  having  been  made  aware  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  can  be  present  the  following  week, 
the  days  will  be  August  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  premiums 
amounted  to  ^1860,  being  upwards  of  ^500  above 
what  was  offered  on  the  last  occasion  at  Stirling. 

The  prize  of  ^50  for  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion 
will  be  competed  for  at  Stirling  in  the  month  of  March 
next ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  pre- 
mium is  that  the  horse  must  serve  in  the  district  con- 
nected with  the  show  this  season.  All  entries  must  be 
made  with  Mr.  F.N.  Menzies,  the  secretary  of  the  Society; 
the  particular  date  will  be  duly  announced.  The 
directors  have  considered  it  necessary  to  limit  the  free 
space  of  open  ground  allowed  to  implement  makers 
who  are  members  of  the  Society  to  50  feet  broad  by 
20  feet  deep.  For  all  additional  space  a  charge  of  is. 
per  foot  will  be  made. 

District  Competitions.  —  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  of 
Kimmerghame,  in  submitting  the  returns  of  the  differ- 
ent competitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  stated  that  he  need  not  detain 
the  meeting  by  any  lengthened  remarks  as  to  the 
awards,  seeing  that  the  names  of  all  the  prize-takers 
and  the  amount  to  each  would  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  It  might 
suffice  to  say  that  the  general  results  of  the  competitions 
in  above  200  districts  were  entirely  satisfactory  and 
highly  encouraging.  The  total  sum  awarded  in  money 
was  ,£343  ioj.,  besides  a  medium  gold,  eight  silver, 
222  medium  silver,  70  minor,  and  189  silver  plough 
medals.  With  regard  to  the  premiums  to  be  offered 
for  1873,  he  had  to  propose  for  the  approval  of  this 
meeting  nine  districts  for  cattle,  four  districts  for 
stallion-;,  four  districts  for  mares,  two  districts  for  colts 
and  fillies,  seven  districts  for  sheep,  one  district  for 
swine,  two  districts  for  dairy  produce,  all  at  the  usual 
amount.  Of  special  grants  there  were  four  on  the  list, 
vlz->  £S°  an(i  medium  gold  medal  to  the  Edinburgh 
Christmas  Club,  ^20  to  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Association,  ,£20  to  the  Unst  Society,  and  £$  to  the 
Shetland  Society,  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
be  continued.  The  directors  have  also  to  propose  that 
310  medals  (silver,  medium,  and  minor)  should  be 
given  to  90  local  associations  in  aid  of  the  premiums 
given  by  these  associations.  The  directors  have  only 
further  to  suggest  that  the  offer  of  the  plough  medal 
should  be  continued  under  the  usual  conditions. 

Chemical  Department. — Dr.  Anderson,  in  reporting 
on  the  work  of  the  chemical  department  during  the 
past  half  year,  said  the  number  of  analyses  made 
during  the  half  year  had  been  considerable,  and  though 
but  few  instances  of  flagrant  adulteration  had  occurred, 
there  had  been  many  cases  of  manures  sold  by 
analysers  which  materially  exaggerated  their  value,  and 
farmers  had  thus  been  induced  to  pay  for  the  articles 
more  than  they  were  worth.  Instances  of  this  kind 
were  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  they  were  gener- 
ally very  difficult  to  deal  with.  Several  circumstances 
had  occurred  during  the  half  year  which  were  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  which  might 
serve  as  warnings  to  the  Society.  An  important  action 
for  libel  had  been  brought  against  a  sister  society,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  consequence  of  a  report 


published  by  it  regarding  a  sample  of  oilcake  which 
the  manufacturers  had  sold  under  the  name  of  linseed 
cake,  but  without  guarantee,  and  without  representing 
it  as  made  from  pure  linseed.  The  Society  was  cast 
in  damages.  The  cake  was  admitted  to  be  a  mixture, 
and,  as  it  was  alleged,  sold  as  such  ;  but  the  judge 
ruled  that  to  sell  under  the  name  of  linseed  a  cake  con- 
taining any  other  substance  was  a  fraud,  and  could  not 
be  permitted.  This  has  induced  the  Hull  oilcake 
manufacturers  to  introduce  a  new  trade  rule,  by  which, 
when  an  oilcake  is  described  as  linseed  cake,  it  shall 
consist  of  pure  linseed,  and  that  all  others  shall  be 
described  and  sold  as  composite  cakes.  The  result  of 
this  must  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  a  more  general  use  of  some  kinds  of  cake 
which  he  is  at  present  inclined  to  overlook.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  a  similar  rule  could  be  introduced  in 
the  manure  trade,  and  the  name  of  dissolved  bones  be 
confined  to  a  manure  made  from  bones  and  acid,  and 
not  applied  to  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  often  containing 
larger  quantities  of  coprolites,  &c,  as  it  is  at  present. 
During  the  past  half  year  a  variety  of  matters  of 
importance  have  been  considered  by  the  Chemical 
Committee,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  some  improve- 
ments, and  increasing  the  interest  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture among  the  members  of  the  Society.  A  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  those  matters,  who 
have  made  a  report,  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society.     The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  sub-committee  beg  to  submit  the  following 
arrangement  as  comprehending  all  the  principal  practi- 
cable points  that  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  committee,  and  as  likely  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Society — 

•'  1.  The  appointment  of  a  competent  assistant  chemist, 
who  shall,  under  certain  regulations,  give  lectures  in 
different  districts,  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Anderson,  the  Society's  chemist,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  field  experiments.  Salary,  say  ,£100  to  ^150, 
in  addition  to  lecture  and  other  fees. 

"2.  That  one  or  more  lectures  shall  be  given  in  any 
district  on  the  application  of  the  local  committee,  and  on 
payment  of  £2  2s.  for  each  lecture,  in  addition  to  travel- 
ling expenses.  ,  If  three  lectures  be  given  on  consecutive 
days,  tiie  fee  to  be  £5  $s.  for  the  course. 

"3.  That  a  series  of  experiments  shall  be  carried  out 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  assistant 
chemist  in  any  district  where  the  local  committee  will 
contribute  a  certain  proportion  (say  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths,  to  be  fixed  hereafter)  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

"  4.  That  the  field  experiments  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
the  different  districts  contributing. 

"5.  That  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  experiments 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

"6.  That  the  assistant  chemist  shall  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  was  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  proposal  of  Lord  Huntly,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  some  one  to  lecture  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  it  will  have.  If  I  am  to  judge 
from  my  previous  experience,  I  do  not  think  much 
will  come  of  it,  and  I  fear  that  a  course  of  two  or  three 
lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  will  not  prove  of 
much  value  when  given  to  people  who  have  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  chemistry.  I  have  tried  myself  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  give  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  but  the  entire  want  of  preliminary  know- 
ledge has  always  disappointed  me.  Of  the  proposition 
to  make  the  assistant  entirely  superintend  the  field  ex- 
periments, I  have  a  much  better  opinion.  In  fact, 
when  we  commenced  these  experiments  I  made  this  a 
part  of  my  work,  and  did  personally  examine  some  of 
them,  but  I  was  compelled  to  give  it  up,  because  I 
found  it  was  quite  incompatible  with  regular  laboratory 
work,  from  which  I  was  called  away  at  those  very 
seasons  when  my  regular  presence  was  most  important. 
It  may  surprise  some  members  of  the  Society  that  no 
reference  is  made  in  this  report  I  have  read  to  an  ex- 
perimental station,  in  which  some  individuals  are  much 
interested,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  has 
not  engaged  the  attention  of  the  chemical  committee. 
In  fact,  a  large  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  on 
this  point,  and  much  information  has  been  obtained 
from  Germany.  The  result  of  all  the  inquiries  made 
has  been  to  convince  the  committee  that  if  a  station  is 
to  be  erected,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  at  the 
very  least  ^1000  a  year  for  its  expenses,  besides  a  sum 
necessary  for  appliances  which  may  be  from  ,£300  to 
,£1000.  Possibly  some  of  our  members  may  be  inclined 
t>  receive  ihis  estimate  with  disbelief,  or  even  ridicule, 
as  some  of  the  committee  at  first  were,  but  I  am  sure 
that  a  dispassionate  inquiry  will  show  them  that  it  is 
under,  rather  than  over,  what  would  be  necessary. 
The  committee,  believing  that  the  Society  would  not 
listen  to  such  an  outlay,  have  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  this  question. 
I  myself  suggested  that  possibly  a  scheme  might 
be  devised  by  which  part  of  this  outlay  might  be 
defrayed  by  the  Society,  and  part  by  the  farmers 
of  Scotland.  But  this  proposition  was  received  with 
such  disfavour  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  press  the 
matter,  and  certainly  this  is  scarcely  the  time  when 
much  could  be  done  in  this  way.  The  only  consider- 
ation which  somewhat  reconciles  me  to  the  failure 
in  this  respect  is,  that  I  fear  we  are  scarcely 
ripe  for  such  an  institution  here,  and  that  we  must  wait 
until  our  public  has  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Germany. 
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There  is  just  one  other  matter  personal  to  myself  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that  is  to  intimate  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Royal  Society  of  London  has 
awarded  me  a  Royal  medal  for  my  chemical  investi- 
gations, among  which  are  particularly  specified  my 
researches  in  agricultural  chemistry.  This  is  the 
highest  honour  which  can  be  paid  to  a  scientific  man  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  chemist 
residing  in  Scotland  to  whom  this  medal  has  been 
given.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  referring  to  the  matter  here,  but  I 
have  been  for  some  years  back  made  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  attacks  at  every  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society.  These  attacks  have  been  of  a  most  in- 
definite character,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  defend  myself  against  them,  but  they  have  not 
been  the  less  galling,  and  I  have  more  than  once  been 
on  the  point  of  throwing  up  my  connection  with  the 
Society,  and  nothing  but  the  feeling  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  improper  prevented  my  doing 
so.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  I 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  the  esti- 
mation in  which  my  work  is  held  by  the  highest 
scientific  authority  in  the  world,  and  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  reception  it  has  met  with  from 
the  Society,  or  that  I  should  feel  that  everything  has 
been  done  to  dishearten  and  discourage  me  in  my  work, 
and  nothing  to  encourage  me.  If  the  course  which  has 
been  adopted  has  been  injurious  to  me,  it  has  been  far 
more  so  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  for  of  course  it 
has  diminished  confidence  in  my  work,  and  has  been 
in  fact  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  dishonest  dealer 
in  manures,  so  that  at  present  there  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  manures  sold  by  analysers  which  grossly  over- 
estimate their  value,  and  thousands  by  analysers 
which  are  manifestly  and  conspicuously  erroneous.  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  those  matters. 
It  is  most  distasteful  to  me  to  have  done  so,  but  I  felt 
that  in  justice  to  myself  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should 
do  so. 

Agricultural  Education. — Professor  Balfour  moved 
for  adoption  the  following  bye-law,  which  was  duly 
notified  at  last  general  meeting  in  June,  and  now 
required,  in  terms  of  the  charter,  "  to  be  confirmed  in 
and  by  the  next  general  meeting  "  : — 

"That  each  successful  candidate  for  the  Society's  agri- 
cultural diploma  shall  thereby  become  eligible  to  be 
elected  a  free  life  member  of  the  Society." 

Also  the  following  addition  to  bye-law  No.  3  : — 
*'  Holders  of  the  Society's  agricultural  diploma  shall  be 
declared  duly  elected  if  one-half  of  the  members  present 
at  the  general  meeting  at  which  they  are  proposed  shall 
have  voted  for  them. "— Approved. 

Agricultural  Reports. — Mr.  Walker,  of  Bowland, 
reported  that  the  following  premiums  had  been  awarded 
for  reports  on  the  science  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture : — 

1.  ^30  to  Robert  Oliphant  Pringle,  editor  Irish  Farmers' 

Gazette,  Dublin,  for  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Islands  of  Orkney. 

2.  j£20  to  Charles   D.    Hunter,    F.C.S.,    StafTa   Lodge, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  for  a  report  of  experiments  upon 
Potatos  with  potash  salts,  on  light  land, 

3.  £1$  to  the  author  of  a  report  on  what  has  Chemistry 

done  for  agriculture?  with  the  motto,  "  Sauviter 
in  modo,  fortiter  in  re."  The  sum  voted  in  this  case 
not  being  equal  to  one-half  of  the  premium  offered,  the 
sealed  note  has  not  been  opened.  The  author  is 
requested  to  state  whether  he  acquiesces  in  the  award. 

4.  The  gold    medal,     or    £io,    to   George    Armatage, 

M.R.C.V.S.,  Hertford,  for  a  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869. 

5.  The  gold  medal,  or  j£io,  to  Archibald  Cowie    Came- 

ron, A.M.,  parish  schoolmaster,  Fettercairn,  for  a 
report  on  ancient  farming  customs  formerly  in  use  in 
Scotland. 

6.  The  gold  medal,  or  £10,  to  Arthur  Herbert  Church, 

M.A,  professor  of  chemistry,  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Cirencester,  for  a  report  on  waste  chemical 
products. 

7.  The  gold  medal,  or^io,  to  John  M'Culloch,  Agnew 

Crescent,  Stranraer,  for  a  report  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  applying  manure  to  the  stubble  in 
autumn,  or  in  the  drills  in  spring  forTurnips,  Potatos, 
or  Beans. 

8.  The  minor  gold  medal,  to  Thomas  Farrall,  Dovenby, 

Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  for  a  report  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  islands  of  Orkney. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 
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Our  Food  Supplies. — Mr.  J.  \V.  Wilkinson,  of 
Errington  Hill  Head,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
from  which  we  make  an  extract  : — 

To  be  a  successful  shopkeeper  you  must  sell  what  is 
fashionable,  so  the  farmer  must  follow  the  example. 
The  cheapness  with  which  corn  can  be  grown  on  the 
virgin  soils  of  other  countries,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  imported  here,  prevents  its  profitable  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  at  least,  with  the  present  price 
of  labour.  But  if,  in  altered  customs  and  better 
■systems  of  cultivation,  any  portion  of  the  wealth  sent 


abroad  could  be  used,  it  would  be  to  that  extent  a 
national  gain.  All  the  essentials  necessary  to  the 
management  of  arable  land  have  greatly  increased  in 
price.  Other  manufactured  goods,  the  produce  of 
labour  and  capital,  have  increased  in  price  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  producing  them,  but  no  such  results 
have  favoured  the  tillage  farmer  ;  and,  apart  from  an 
unfortunate  season,  he  has  to  compete  in  the  same 
labour  market  as  the  more  fortunate  manufacturer, 
while  it  is  only  his  flesh  and  wool  that  he  can  sell  at  a 
higher  price.  But  the  production  of  flesh  meat  does 
not  seem  to  form  in  every  district  such  an  important 
element  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  consequently,  every  one  is 
not  benefited  by  what  pays  best.  The  grass  farmer  is 
supposed  to  reap  the  best  harvest  ;  but  is  it  not  possible 
to  transfer  arable  farms  into  a  more  mixed  character? 
Well  cultivated  tillage  land  will  profitably  grow  grass 
for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  which  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  rear  more  stock  to  properly  consume  the 
produce  of  his  arable  portion,  or  at  least  to  purchase 
it  in  more  favourable  markets;  for  where  an  almost 
entire  system  of  tillage  is  pursued,  stock  has  to  be 
bought  and  sold  at  almost  fixed  times.  The  hazardous 
and  costly  Turnip  crop  would  be  safer  after  a  few  years 
in  grass.  Although  valuable  where  stock  is  kept,  yet  I 
question  whether  it  pays  the  cost  and  labour  of  producing 
it  ;  at  least  as  far  as  breeding  and  young  stock  is  con- 
cerned, they  might  be  more  profitably  kept  on  dry 
fodder,  with  the  addition  of  cake  and  other  ingredients, 
and  a  portion  of  land  in  grass  enabled  them  to  be  kept 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  if  the  same  results  could  be 
had  from  a  lesser  quantity  of  land  in  Turnips,  it  would 
help  to  solve  the  labour  question.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend an  entire  system  of  grass,  for  certain  descriptions 
of  corn  may  be  profitably  grown  if  account  is  taken  of 
the  value  of  the  fodder  it  produces,  but  not  to  scratch 
over  too  much,  but  properly  cultivate  a  portion.  It 
may  be  said  that  out-lying  districts  are  more  suitable 
for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock.  I  think  that 
draining  and  liming  on  the  surface,  and,  in  some 
instances,  cultivation,  will  enable  that  party  to  look 
after  themselves,  the  great  difficulty  being  how  far  ou 
strong  clay  soils  may  be  made  more  productive.  I 
leave  to  others  to  suggest  the  means,  only  the  stern 
law  of  necessity  will  soon  be  asserting  itself. 

It  maybe  said  that  the  tenant  has  not  sufficient  security 
for  his  capital  to  secure  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
tenure  of  which  will  shortly  be  discussed  in  Parliament 
in  the  interest  of  some  party.  Mr.  Howard,  M.  P. ,  speak- 
ing before  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  said  the  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  a  land  lord -tenant  one,  but  that 
upwards  of  25  millions  of  consumers  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  question.  With  the  markets  of 
the  world  open  to  that  body,  their  interests  are  difficult 
to  define,  for  I  think  they  would  not  show  the  English 
agriculturist  much  charity  in  purchasing  his  produce  if 
foreign  countries  could  supply  their  demands  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  The  large  capital  invested  by  landlord  and  tenant 
gives  them  a  great  interest  in  any  change  that  may  be 
proposed  ;  besides,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to 
upset  agricultural  arrangements,  for  the  present  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  have  not  been  altogether 
a  failure.  It  would  be  better  to  look  where  good  cul- 
tivation exists,  and  try  to  extend  the  system  that  has 
produced  it.  We  are  not  face  to  face  with  a  starving 
population,  that  revolutionary  schemes  are  needed  to 
remove  the  abuse,  for  they  often  become  the  normal 
condition  of  society,  and  of  too  frequent  occurrence  for 
those  who  have  anything  to  lose.  More  popular  land 
laws  are  being  daily  advocated  by  a  section  of  the 
press,  those  of  Germany  and  Fiance  are  pointed  to  on 
account  of  their  peasant  proprietary,  but  neither  the 
climate,  soil,  nor  circumstances  of  England  are  similar 
to  those  countries.  Our  population  find  more  profit- 
able employment  in  trade  and  manufactures  than  they 
would  in  tilling  the  uncongenial  soil  of  England  with 
the  spade.  To  compare  the  cost  of  living  of  an 
English  artisan  with  a  French  peasant  proprietor 
would  be  rather  interesting.  If  by  any  means  that 
class  of  landlords  could  be  increased  who  see  no  harm 
to  themselves  in  orderly  homesteads,  well  tilled  fields 
and  prosperous  tenantry,  it  would  help  to  solve  the 
land  question,  for  if  the  landlord  is  declared  no  longer 
fit  to  manage  his  property,  who  are  the  parties  that 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  those 
enterprising  tenants  that  have  to  farm  to  such 
great  national  advantage  ?  Are  the  present  occupiers 
the  best  that  can  be  found  ?  Who  will  put  every 
one  into  his  proper  place,  abolish  the  law  of 
entail,  and  make  perfect  free  trade  in  land?  I  can  see 
no  evil  in  large  estates ;  no  one  will  say  that  they  are 
worse  managed  than  small  ones,  and  a  large  revenue  is 
as  likely  to  afford  the  means  for  permanent  improve- 
ments as  a  small  one  ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
valuable  stock  and  high-priced  machinery  are  necessary 
to  the  farmer,  his  capital  would  be  more  beneficially 
employed  in  stocking  and  properly  cultivating  his 
holding  than  in  executing  drainage  and  buildings. 
The  Land  Improvement  Acts  furnish  the  means,  and 
no  impediments  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  tenant  avail- 
ing himself  of  them — at  least  with  the  consent  of  his 
landlord.  A  long  lease  is  the  best  security  for  the 
tenant,  with  proper  compensation  for  unexhausted 
manures  at  its  end.  It  may  be  said  that  no  lease  is 
needed  where  proper  compensation  clauses  exist,  but 
as  unexpended  manures  are  not  altogether  evidence  of 
the  general  fertility  of  a  farm,  few  farmers  would  like 
their   improvements    carried    into   the   market   at    six 


months'  notice.  I  think  the  extent  to  which  a  farm 
may  be  ventured  in  a  long  lease  is  its  proper  market 
value.  Many  refuse  to  take  a  long  lease  of  a  dear 
farm  under  the  hope  of  something  better  turning  up. 
No  good  cultivation  can  exist  under  any  such  system, 
as  the  tenant  is  always  intending  to  move,  and, 
besides,  greater  care  would  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  tenants  for  a  long  lease,  although,  in  numerous 
instances,  neither  leases  nor  agreements  exist,  good 
relationship  alone  being  the  bond.  The  abuse  of  the 
Game  Laws  is  one  of  the  rights  of  property,  or  rather 
the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  it  is  the  keeping  of  large 
quantities  of  game  for  excessive  sporting  and  sale  pur- 
poses at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  that  has  created  the 
violent  demands  for  the  total  abolition  of  these  laws. 
They  are  such  bad  stock  to  keep  in  order,  that  no  one 
will  farm  with  them  for  profit  that  wishes  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  his  neighbour,  and  the  valuable  food 
they  waste  could  be  profitably  employed  in  producing 
flesh  meat.  Little  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
importance  for  human  food,  but  no  good  cultivation  is 
compatible  with  game  in  large  quantities,  even  if  com- 
pensation is  given  to  the  tenant,  as  a  certain  amount  ol 
pride  and  pleasure  is  necessary  in  good  cultivation,  and 
it  is  a  market  to  which  few  take  their  produce  ;  yet,  1 
believe,  moderation  is  generally  conceded  in  this  dis- 
trict, although  it  may  be  refused  in  all  until  it  will  be 
no  longer  accepted.  A  man  may  turn  his  estates  into 
a  game  preserve,  but  such  a  proceeding  will  not  make 
justice  and  moderation  more  safe  in  dealing  with  the 
Land  Laws,  for  it  is  not  altogether  prudent  to  set  aside 
the  political  power  and  importance  of  the  working 
classes,  who  in  time  of  open  danger  might  assert  their 
wants  and  necessities  if  the  many  were  sacrificed  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  few. 

Discission. 

Mr.  Dods  was  himself  very  doubtful  as  to  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  Land  Laws,  any  further  thanleaving'a  man 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  and  putting  land  in  the 
same  position  as  personal  property.  A  landed  proprietor 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  property  to  whom  he  liked, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  not  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving 
it  to  one  child,  it  should  be  divided  the  same  as  his  personal 
property  now  was.  He  did  not  see  that  they  would  be  bene- 
fited in  the  least,  but  very  much  the  reverse,  by  adopting  the 
French  land  laws,  compelling  the  proprietor  of  land  to 
divide  his  property  among  his  children  equally.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  if  they  compared  the  large 
estates  of  the  country  with  the  small  estates,  they  would 
find  the  large  estates,  generally  speaking,  better  farmed 
than  the  small  ones.  They  might  naturally  conclude  that 
it  would  be  so,  for  a  small  estate  had  a  landed  proprietor 
to  keep  as  well  as  a  large  one,  and  he  had  his  rank  and 
station  to  keep  up,  and  there  was  not  so  much  margin  for 
improvement  as  the  man  who  had  a  large  property  to  fall 
back  upon.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  our 
country  was  not  adapted  for  peasant  proprietary,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  cases  in  which  it  had  been  tried 
had  succeeded.  Why  were  the  small  proprietors  and 
yeoman  all  over  the  country  becoming  fewer  every  year? 
Because  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  land 
and  invest  their  money  in  some  other  business.  The 
labourer  found  it  much  more  profitable  to  earn  a  good 
wage  than  to  have  a  bit  of  land  on  which  he  was  half 
starved  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  besides  working  from 
daylight  to  dark,  and  in  the  winter  time  after  dark.  He 
found  it  much  better  to  earn  a  good  wage  from  a 
neighbouring  large  farmer  if  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
into  the  town  and  work  as  an  artisan.  If  they  looked  at 
the  small  tenantry,  a  class  in  this  country  which  came 
nearest  to  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the  Continent,  they 
would  find  them  the  hardest  worked  and  worst  paid  class 
of  any  men  in  the  kingdom— worse  than  hinds  on  the 
neighbouring  farms.  They  found  everywhere  small  pro- 
prietors parting  with  their  property  and  investing  their 
capital  in  other  pursuits,  as  they  found  this  country  not  a 
country  for  peasant  proprietors.  They  had  abundance  of 
work  for  all  classes  ;  in  fact  more  work  than  they  could 
get  workmen  for.  He  would  gladly  see  the  law  of  entail 
done  away  with,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  any  one  could 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  more  capital  would  be  put  into 
agriculture,  but  so  long  as  the  return  from  agricultural 
pursuits  was  as  small  as  it  was  they  could  net  expect  to 
see  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested.  Men  would  invest 
their  capital  in  that  in  which  they  got  the  best  return  from 
it,  whether  it  was  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures.  Men 
did  not  go  into  farming  with  any  philanthropic  ideas  of 
feeding  their  neighbours ;  they  went  into  the  business  as 
other  men  did  into  other  commercial  speculations,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  return  of  their  money.  Some  persons, 
of  course,  farmed  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  it  was 
better  thus  to  spend  their  means  than  in  worse  amuse- 
ments ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  farmer  sought  a  good 
return  for  his  capital,  though  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
return  from  farming  of  late  years  had  been  a  very  small 
one,  and  not  such  as  to  draw  capital  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Edward  Rowell  (Dewlaw)  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  the  able  paper  he  had 
brought  before  them.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  paper,  said 
that  it  was  an  important  matter  that  land  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  three  or  four  years  in  grass  for  the  purpose 
of  depasturing  that  land  with  sheep.  It  might  be  stinted  ; 
that  is,  sheep  might  soon  be  reared  for  that  object,  but  to 
rear  cattle  was  also  a  matter  which  was  materially  affected 
by  the  price  of  labour.  As  far  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  was 
concerned,  he  thought  they  as  farmers  should  take  it  more 
seriously  into  their  consideration  and  calculation.  I  he 
whole  system  of  farm  procedure  would  need  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  primi- 
tive days.  But  where  would  they  get  the  old  dames  to 
wait  upon  the  calves,  and  where  would  they  get  the  maids 
to  devote  themselves  with  that  earnestness  and  energy  to 
the  milking  of  the  cows  ?  The  labour  question  shut  them 
up  in  that  direction,  and  thev  were  driven  to  the  rearing 
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of  sheep  alone.  For  their  supplies  of  cattle  they  depended 
upon  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  and  it  really  became  a 
very  serious  question.  The  beef  must  be  got  somewhere, 
and  as  a  body  of  farmers  they  ought  to  address  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  they  could  not 
get  cattle  reared  more  cheaply  by  allowing  the  calves  to 
follow  their  dams,  and  making  them  labour  for  them- 
selves. The  idea  of  allowing  the  land  to  be  in  grass 
so  many  years  affected  the  labour  question  so  far 
as  the  plough  was  concerned,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  if  it  was  allowed 
to  lie  in  that  condition. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Trotter,  said  that  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dods'  views  with  regard  to  the  Land  Laws.  Gentle- 
men should  not  be  dictated  to  as  to  how  they  should  leave 
their  land,  and  if  they  left  it  to  one  child  they  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  but  if  they  wished  to  divide  it  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  case  of  a  landed  proprietor 
dying  without  a  will  each  child  should  have  an  equal  por- 
tion. With  regard  to  large  estates  being  better  managed 
than  small  ones,  he  was  of  a  different  opinion,  judging 
from  what  had  taken  place  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
There  were  three  or  four  farms  in  the  parishes  of  Bywell 
which  produced  double  and  treble  what  they  used  to  pro- 
duce. On  one  farm  last  summer,  and  he  was  speaking 
within  bounds,  though  to  some  it  might  seem  more  like 
romance  than  fact,  it  had  upon  it  ten  times  the  stock  that 
were  kept  upon  it  under  the  old  management.  The  farm 
was  bought  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  a  commercial  man 
of  business,  and  he  had  manured  it  well,  though  he  had 
not  gone  foolishly  to  work.  There  were  some  half  dozen 
farms  in  the  Bywell  parishes  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  he  imagined  that  something  of  the 
same  nature  was  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  He 
believed  that  the  small  estates  were  managed  in  as  good 
a  manner  as  the  large  ones.  There  was  a  large  estate  in 
Northumberland  that  had  always  been  held  up  to  them 
as  a  slow  moving  property  ;  it  was  behind  hand  and  did 
not  keep  going  with  the  times.  He  felt  convinced  that  if 
they  had  smaller  estates,  with  more  capital  invested  in 
them,  and  farmed  by  their  owners,  they  would  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  produce. 

Mr.  Christopher  Grey  said  that,  although  he  was  a 
Liberal,  he  confessed  he  was  a  little  Conservative  on  the 
land  question,  when  he  looked  at  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
He  thought  it  was  a  matter  they  would  be  obliged  to  let 
alone.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  wonder  expressed  as  to  where  the  old  dames  were  to 
come  from,  who  delighted  in  milking  the  cows  and  feeding 
the  calves,  to  which  he  replied  manufacture  them  from  the 
young  ones.  Another  system  might  be  pursued  attended 
with  less  labour  and  perhaps  equal  profit,  viz.,  by  allow- 
ing the  calves  to  suck  their  dams.  Farmers  were  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  instead  of  widening  the  breach, 
if  any  existed,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  let  them  seek 
to  work  harmoniously  together,  and  seek  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  whole  question  was  very 
much  of  a  mercantile  one.  The  writer  of  the  paper  had 
hinted  at  the  probability  of  a  stoppage  in  the  foreign  sup- 
plies of  cattle,  and  this,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  was  not 
so  unlikely  as  many  persons  might  suppose.  As  to  the 
Land  Laws,  he  thought  land  ought  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  commodity.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  divide  his 
land,  or  to  sell  it,  as  easily  as  he  could  his  railway  shares 
or  consols  in  the  funds  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
make  his  bargains  for  the  use  of  his  land  without  anything 
preventing  him.  Farmers  were  at  liberty  to  make  their 
terms  in  taking  land  ;  he  thought  the  main  point  was  to 
look  at  the  bargain  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Many 
farmers  said  they  had  to  take  what  terms  the  agents  put 
into  their  leases,  that  they  could  not  help  themselves ;  and 
these  farmers,  naturally  enough,  looked  to  Parliament  to 
redress  their  grievances.  He  thought  the  best  way  was 
for  a  man  to  make  his  own  bargain  and  fight  his  own 
battle.  He,  however,  was  far  from  saying  that  there  were 
not  abuses  which  should  be  obviated  by  legislation,  but 
still  he  considered  that  the  best  way  in  making  a  bargain 
was  to  look  at  it  as  a  mercantile  question.  They  thought 
to  make  more  money  by  farming  than  by  investing  their 
money  in  any  other  trade  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
they  looked  upon  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  they  might 
expend  their  capital,  energy,  and  industry  for  as  many 
years  as  it  would  pay  them.  If  they  took  a  farm  without  a 
lease,  and  it  did  not  pay  them,  it  was  their  own  fault.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Trotter,  that  small  estates  were 
better  farmed  than  large  ones.  He  knew  that  in  Bywell 
parishes  there  were  small  estates  upon  which  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  spent  in  improvements,  but  he  felt 
convinced  that  if  that  money  had  been  put  into  steam- 
boats or  railways  it  would  have  brought  five  or  six  or 
even  ten  times  the  profit.  If  a  person  who  had  a  suc- 
cessful place  of  business  in  Newcastle  chose  to  amuse 
himself  by  spending  large  sums  over  a  small  estate  and 
only  receive  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money,  instead  of 
getting  15  per  cent,  in  trade,  he  might  do  so,  but  who 
would  put  him  in  competition  with  a  man  who  had  to 
make  a  living  by  farming?  Whenever  he  saw  badly 
farmed  land  he  generally  remarked  that  the  rent  was  too 
low,  because  if  the  man  could  not  farm  better  he  could 
not  live  upon  it.  He  should  not  at  that  late  hour  go  into 
any  particulars  of  the  paper.  The  writer  had  brought 
before  them  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  the  Club  by 
hearty  acclamation  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  their 
thanks  for  having  done  so. 


Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Botley 
and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club.  Hampshire 
Advertiser  Office,  Southampton. 
We  imagine  that  the  services,  and  even  the  life  of  a 
small  local  club  like  the  one  whose  annual  report  we 
have  now  for  so  many  years  noticed  and  eulogised, 
must  often  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  life  and  energy 
ot  the  few  who  united  at  its  foundation,  and  we  rejoice 


to  recognise  in  each  new  annual  issue  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner,  Mr.  J.  Blundell,  Messrs.  Warner,  Gates,  and 
others,  whose  names  have  so  long  appeared  in  these  re- 
ports, are  still  active  and  laborious  members.  Thesubjects 
discussed  in  this  little  volume  are  (1)  the  Root  Crop, 
and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ;  (2)  Root  Cultivation  ; 
(3)  the  Advantages  of  the  Double  Plough  ;  and  (4), 
lastly,  the  Club  and  its  influences.  Some,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  papers  read  on  these  occasions  have  been 
already  noticed  in  these  columns  as  they  were  discussed 
at  the  successive  meetings  of  the  Club.  The  last  of 
the  series  here  referred  to  has  not,  we  think,  been  yet 
reported,  and  as  it  considers  just  the  topic  to  which  we 
have  now  adverted — the  influence  of  the  Club — we 
make  the  following  extracts  from  it. 

Mr.  Trask,  an  active  member  of  many  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  undertook  to  represent  to  the  members 
what  they  had  been  about  during  the  previous  quarter 
of  a  century.     He  said  : —  , 

"  I  see  there  is  hardly  any  subject  treating  on  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  but  what  has  been  discussed  by  you, 
and  it  almost  always  resulted  in  a  very  good  and  able  dis- 
cussion. That  there  has  been  a  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  every  branch  of  farming,  by  which  the  production  of 
the  soil  has  been  largely  increased,  combined  with  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  employ  a  much 
larger  capital  on  his  farm,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by 
every  one,  but  that  the  farmer  realises  a  larger  percentage 
on  his  increased  capital  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  followed  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  Club,  and,  although  I  make  no  comment 
as  to  the  policy  or  otherwise  of  that  measure,  there  is,  I 
think,  hardly  one  amongst  us  who  would  wish  for  a  re-im- 
position of  any  protective  duty  whatever,  but  we  would 
rather  ask  that  freedom  to  do  as  we  will  with  every 
production  on  our  farms  should  be  accorded  to  us. 
I  do  think  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  induced  farmers, 
or  rather  obliged  them,  to  turn  their  attention  more  to 
the  growth  of  root  crops  for  the  fattening,  6fce.,  of  stock, 
thereby  necessitating  the  use  of  artificial  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs,  and  the  employment  of  more  capital  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms.  We  have  now  in  full  swing 
amongst  us  steam  ploughs  and  engines,  reaping,  mow- 
ing, and  threshing  machines,  and  mechanical  appliances 
for  the  performance  of  nearly  every  operation  on  the  farm, 
produced  by  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  many  firms 
of  implement  manufacturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  so 
many  of  whom  have  realised  large  fortunes  through  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  by  this  branch  of  progress  in  agri- 
culture. There  is  also  the  increased  and  increasing 
demand  for  prepared  soil  fertilisers,  called  artificial,  and 
too  often,  I  fear,  not  wrongly  so  named.  The  influence 
of  railways  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  has,  of  course, 
been  very  great,  but  it  has  been  reciprocal.  The  railways 
benefit  by  the  transit  of  the  various  classes  of  farmers' 
goods,  and  the  farmer  benefits  by  the  cheaper  and  more 
expeditions  way  in  which  he  sends  aud  receives  his  articles. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
part  legislation  has  taken  during  the  past  25  years  for  us. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  at  all  better  off.  We  have  had 
no  remission,  or  amelioration,  of  the  malt  duties,  although 
so  frequently  pressed  on  the  attention  of  our  legislators. 
The  game  abuse  in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom  is  as 
rank  as  ever,  thereby  preventing  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  from  being  enabled  to  produce  their  utmost  in  the 
shape  of  farm  produce.  The  Irremovable  Poor  Act,  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill,  and  the  Permissive  High- 
way District  Act  have  in  some  instances  lessened 
the  burdens  on  particular  parishes,  but  the  benefit  to  the 
farmer  has,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  not  been  very  appre- 
ciable. The  '  Police  Gamekeepers'  Bill '  has  obliged  the 
farmer  to  pay  for  the  increased  care  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  hares  and  rabbits  which  eat  up  his  crops  ; 
and  Mr.  Lowe  has  managed  so  that  we  pay  the  tax  in 
order  that  we  may  be  better  enabled  to  scare  the  rooks 
from  our  corn,  and  that  our  shepherds  may  have  the 
assistance  of  a  sheep-dog  in  mangling  their  flocks.  We 
narrowly  escaped  paying  the  horse-tax  when  carting 
materials  for  the  repair  of  the  highways,  and  we  this  year 
only  just  escaped  paying  horse-dealers'  duty.  The  inci- 
dence of  local  taxation  remains  the  same.  The  additions 
to  that  incidence  increase.  The  county  rates,  the  rates 
for  the  police,  the  poor-rates,  and  other  taxes  have  in- 
creased, and  almost  every  burden  that  could  be  has  been 
put  upon  us ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  agitation  now  going 
on  in  the  local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  may  lead  to  its 
more  just  and  equitable  revision.  The  formation  of 
Farmers'  Clubs,  and  more  recently  of  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture, have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  information,  both 
important  and  necessary  to  the  farmer,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  bringing  into  more  intimate  contact  owner  and 
occupier,  for  we  must  admit  that  the  more  we  meet  and 
talk  over  matters  concerning  our  joint  interest  the  greater 
advantage  we  obtain. 

As  a  part  of  this  subject  of  progress  I  notice  the  tendency 
to  grow,  by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  similar  manures, 
more  frequent  corn  crops,  thereby  necessitating  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm.  In  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  I  know  several  large  farms 
which  do  not  now  carry  more  than  half  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  which  they  did  20  years  ago,  or  even  later. 
If,  with  the  present  prices  stock  are  now  paying,  this  be 
politic,  and  if  a  similar  practice  prevails  in  other  counties, 
can  it  at  all  be  wondered  at  that  the  price  of  stock  so 
much  advances?  I  think  that  the  practice  above  hinted 
at,  together  with  the  havoc  caused  in  our  flocks  and  herds 
by  the  dry  summers  of  1868  and  1870,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  present  high  price  and  general  scarcity  of  lean 
stock.  The  question  of  wages  and  labour  has  been  and  is 
now  becoming  a  large  and  important  one  to  every  farmer. 

Mr.  Trask  then  proceecded  to  discuss  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer  in  the  future.  Mr.  Spooner,  in  a  letter 
read  to  the  meeting  of  the  Club  after  Mr.  Trask  had 
finished,  added  : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  our  annual  prefaces,    which  pre- 


cede the  publication  of  our  reports,  and  for  which  I  am. 
for  the  last  25  years  chiefly  responsible,  that  we  have 
noticed  and  sympathised  with  every  important  movement 
affecting  the  agricultural  world,  that  we  have  discussed 
the  principal  questions  of  the  day,  and  that,  though  com- 
paratively remote  and  unimportant,  our  pulse  has  been  in 
unison  with  the  heart  of  British  agriculture,  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  the  most  important  of  all  our  industrial  pur- 
suits. We  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  most  import- 
ant improvements  in  mechanics  and  in  scientific  practice, 
by  which  produce  has  been  increased  and  labour  has  been 
saved,  and  although  the  wise  men  who  were  the  first  to 
adopt  these  improvements  derived  some  advantage  from 
their  use,  yet  such  has  been  the  fierce  tide  of  competition, 
that  the  use  of  improved  machinery  soon  became  a  neces- 
sity rather  than  an  advantage,  and  the  public  came  in  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  gain.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation  of  an  old  farmer  at  an  agricultural  show — 
1  No  sooner  does  a  man  lay  out  his  money  in  a  new  imple- 
ment than  some  confounded  fool  comes  along  and  invents 
somethnga  good  deal  better.'  The  gratitude  of  the  public 
is  greatly  due  to  agriculturists  for  their  exertions  and  im- 
provements, for  the  public  for  the  most  part  have  had  the 
benefit.  There  is  one  point  on  which,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
claim  credit —  that  whilst  our  discussions  have  been  open  and 
untrammelled,  and  distinguished  at  times  by  free  expres- 
sion and  very  contradictory  opinions,  yet  personalities 
have  always  been  avoided,  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  never  led  to  a  breach  of  friendship^  In  conclusion,  I 
may  observe  that  it  is  consolatory  to  those  who  are  hasten- 
ing onwards  '  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  retnrns,' 
that  they  have  taken  part  in  the  rapid  progress  of  agri- 
culture during  the  last  30  years — that  they  have  aided  its 
progress  and  contributed  to  its  welfare,  and  thus  done 
good  in  their  day  and  generation.  May  their  places  be  well 
filled  by  those  who  will  succeed  them." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Glen  Urquhakt. — An  example  of  the  growing 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land is  furnished  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
romantic  district  of  Glen  Urquhart.  The  estate  which 
is  known  by  that  name  is  one  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  favourite 
summer  residence  of  his  family.  The  property  has  a 
frontage  of  17  miles  to  Loch  Ness  ;  on  the  west  it  has 
an  average  width  of  about  10  miles,  but  is  somewhat 
narrower  on  the  east.  Part  of  it — Abriachan  and 
Caiplich — is  in  the  "parish  of  Inverness  and  Bona  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  property  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Urquhart.  There  are  two  forks  in  the  glen, 
through  which  the  rivers  Enerick  and  Coilty  flow  to 
Loch  Ness.  The  low-lying  grounds  under  cultivation 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  property  ;  but  the 
climate  is  propitious,  and  the  land  fertile,  particularly 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  or  strath,  as  it  is  called. 
The  climate  and  soil  are,  indeed,  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing Wheat,  but  not  with  such  profits  as  the  fine 
crops  of  Barley  and  Oats  which  are  yearly  grown. 

Glen  Urquhart,  like  many  of  the  remote  Highland 
districts,  was  late  in  realising  the  benefits  aud  snaring 
in  the  profits  of  advanced  agriculture,  and,  but  for  the 
fostering  care  of  its  proprietor,  would  to  this  day 
have  been  backward  in  its  agriculture  and  in  the 
social  condition  of  its  population.  The  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Seafield,  however,  on  their  accession  to 
the  property,  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  showing  to  the 
people  an  example  of  what  was  required  to  be  done, 
and  how  it  could  be  accomplished.  They  have  ex- 
pended, as  we  shall  show,  immense  sums  of  money  on 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  glen,  and  have 
indirectly  exercised  a  moral  influence  which  has  been 
of  great  beneficial  effect.  The  most  marked  strides  of 
advancement  have  taken  place  within  the  past  decade, 
during  which  the  arable  portion  of  the  property  has 
been  put  regularly  under  lease.  On  the  transference 
of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  factorate  of  the  Strathspey  estates 
of  Lord  Seafield  in  1S63,  the  management  of  Glen 
Urquhart  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Craig,  under  whose 
direction  and  supervision  the  funds  have  been  expended, 
and  the  improvement  works  we  are  to  mention  have 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Among  the  first  measures  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Glen  Urquhart  was  the  retention  of  a  home 
farm  by  the  proprietor,  where,  without  adopting  any 
fancy  schemes,  an  advanced  system  of  cultivation  was 
practised,  as  an  example  to  the  holders  of  small  pos- 
sessions. The  Earl  of  Seafield  gave  prizes  for  speci- 
mens of  stock,  poultry,  and  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
duce ;  and  also  premiums  for  the  best  managed  farms 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  estate,  so  that  tenants 
similarly  circumstanced  competed  together.  It  is 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  much  direct  good 
resulted  from  these  measures.  In  conducting  the 
competitions,  such  men  as  Mr.  Geddes,  Orbliston ;. 
Mr.  Brown,  Linkwood  ;  Mr.  Walker,  Altyre ;  and 
Mr.  M'Bey,  Elgin,  visited  the  glen,  and  in  examining 
the  crops  threw  out  hints  as  to  improved  management, 
which  were  acted  upon  in  a  way  that  mere  precept 
from  those  in  the  immediate  locality  would  not  have 
occasioned.  In  the  breeding  of  cattle  there  was  much 
rivalry.  There  is  a  cross  peculiar  to  the  district  from 
Ayrshire  females  and  Shorthorn  males,  which  feed 
very  rapidly,  and  for  a  number  of  years  gave  the 
highest  prices  of  any  class  of  stirks  exposed  on  the 
MuirofOrd.  The  action  taken  by  Lord  Seafield  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  farmers'  club,  which  exists  inde- 
pendently, and,  in  addition  to  the  premiums  otherwise 
given  by  Lord  Seafield,  throws  its  own  funds  and  the 
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support  received  from  the   Highland  Society  open  to 
the  district.  ~-' 

In  the  rent-roll  of  Glen  Urquhart  there  are  about 
350  entries,  representing  about  as  many  tenants.  The 
rental  of  the  estate  is  about  £S°°°  a  year,  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  shootings,  which  the  proprietor 
retains  in  his  own  possession.  The  agricultural  hold- 
ings are  mostly  small  farms  and  crofts.  In  former 
years,  many  of  the  tenancies  had  been  created  by 
people  squatting,  reclaiming  a  bit  of  ground,  and  then 
being  recognised  by  the  proprietor. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements  the  proprietor  has, 
however,  given  an  unusually  great  encouragement  to 
the  tenantry,  having  annually  expended  on  the  pro- 
perty a  large  proportion  of  its  earnings.  We  find  that, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  a  total  sum  of  no  less  than 
^30,000  has  been  expended  by  the  Earl  of  Seafield 
directly  on  improvements  in  Glen  Urquhart,  being 
equal  to  an  annual  payment  of  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
rental. 

In  connection  with  the  reclaiming  of  land,  we  find 
that,  besides  the  work  done  by  the  tenants,  a  large 
sum  has,  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  been 
expended  by  the  proprietor  on  draining  and  trenching. 
The  soil  being  naturally  dry,  systematic  draining  is  not 
required  ;  but,  where  it  is  necessary,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  crofters,  it  is  done  at  the  proprietor's 
expense.  In  this  way  a  sum  of  ^1000  has  been  spent 
in  forming  drains.  Trenching  has  also  been  done  on  a 
pretty  extensive  scale,  and  a  sum  of  above  £2000  spent 
thereon.  It  is  done  by  the  proprietor,  either  under 
special  agreement  at  the  time  of  letting  the  farm,  or  at 
the  subsequent  request  of  the  tenant,  who  is  charged  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  for  the  outlays. 

The  principal  buiding  on  the  estate  is  the  proprietor's 
residence,  Balmacaan  House.  The  cost  of  these  works 
in  connection  with  the  mansion  house  and  offices  alone 
has  been  over  jC$S°°- 

The  most  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  dis- 
trict has  been  effected  by  the  erection  of  numerous 
farm  buildings.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  only 
three  or  four  slated  houses  on  the  whole  property.  The 
dwelling-houses  on  the  small  farms  and  crofts  were 
what  is  locally  know  as  "  black  houses,"  in  which  the 
fire  burned  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  smoke, 
after  circulating  through  the  interior,  made  its  escape 
at  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  thatched  or  turfed 
roof.  These  houses  had  been  built  by  their  occupants, 
the  proprietor  giving  the  wood  required.  When  the 
regular  leases  were  made  out,  a  most  troublesome  busi- 
ness had  to  be  overcome  in  meeting  claims  for  these 
erections,  and  works  executed  by  the  occupants.  Allow- 
ance for  these,  however,  has  been  made  by  deductions 
from  the  rent  fixed  by  valuation  of  the  holdings,  extend- 
ing over  the  19  years  of  the  present  leases,  and  in  many 
cases  by  direct  payments  of  larger  sums.  All  the  new 
erections  on  the  estate  have  been  made  by  direct 
arrangement  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  and  on 
terms  by  which  the  erections  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  by  the  tenant  without  any  claim  for  compensation. 
Wherever  a  new  house  has  been  required,  it  has  been 
planned  as  in  more  advanced  districts,  and  slated.  There 
was  a  considerable  prejudice  against  "white  houses," 
or  buildings  with  regular  fire-places  in  the  gables  and 
walls.  The  tenants,  however,  were  not  forced,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  Highland  estates,  to  slate  their 
houses,  but  greater  inducements  were  offered  by  the 
proprietor  for  them  to  adopt  that  course  than  to  con- 
tinue thatching  with  heather,  &c.  The  prejudice  once 
overcome,  the  enhanced  comfort  of  good  house  accom- 
modation is,  of  course,  now  acknowledged  on  every 
hand. 

Irrespective  of  carriages  and  work  done  by  the 
tenants,  the  sum  spent  within  the  past  ten  years  by  the 
Earl  of  Seafield  upon  farm  buildings  throughout  Glen 
Urquhart  has  been  over  ^10,500. 

On  parochial  buildings  and  schools  a  sum  of  over 
£$°°  has  recently  been  expended.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Manse  of  Urquhart  was  rebuilt,  Lord 
Seafield  paying  about  half  the  total  cost.  At  Abri- 
achan,  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea  level,- there  is  a 
school,  assisted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  ;  and  only  three  years  ago  Lord 
Seafield  erected  a  new  residence  for  the  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Gillvray.  At  Blairbeg,  close  to  the  parish  church, 
Lady  Seafield  has  a  school,  which  has  proved  very 
useful,  and  the  numbers  attending  it  have  so  outgrown 
the  accommodation  that  her  ladyship  is  next  year  to 
build  a  new  and  larger  school  upon  a  better  site  than 
the  present. 

In  the  erection  of  fences  throughout  the  estate 
upwards  of  ,£3500  have  been  expended.  The  two 
rivers,  Enerick  and  Coilty,  are  very  tortuous  and  rapid, 
and  are  liable  to  sudden  swellings  in  spring  and 
autumn.  They  have  proved  very  troublesome  at  times 
m  cutting  up  the  fine  land  along  their  banks,  and  to 
prevent  these  encroachments  it  has  been  necessary  to 
construct  considerable  lengths  of  embankment.  On 
that  useful  work  there  has  been  expended  about  j£8oo. 
The  roads  in  the  district  have  been  recently  much  im- 
proved, the  Earl  of  Seafield  having  privately  expended 
on  the  repair  and  extension  of  roads  in  the  glen  over 
£1600.  In  improving  the  means  of  communication 
in  the  district,  his  lordship  has  substituted  for  a  tumble- 
down wooden  erection  a  substantial  bridge  over  the 
Enerick  at  Shewglie,  about  seven  miles  up  the  glen. 
A  new  road,  about  a  mile  in  length,  was  also  con- 
structed from   the  district  road  to   the   lime-kilns  at 


Gartally.  This  road  is  of  great  service  to  the  district, 
and  has,  since  its  formation,  been  adopted  by  the  dis 
trict  road  trustees. 

On  the  estate  by  the  edge  of  Loch  Ness  there 
has,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  been  successfully 
opened  a  quarry  of  red  granite,  similar  in  colour  to 
Peterhead  granite,  but  much  finer  in  the  grain,  and 
particularly  tough.  The  quarry  has  been  let  on  lease 
to  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Ardross  Street  Granite  Works, 
Inverness,  who  has  shown  great  enterprise  in  working 
it.  The  granite  takes  on  an  excellent  polish,  and  we 
have  seen  some  beautiful  monumental  work  made  from 
it.  Mr.  Fraser,  we  believe,  makes  large  export  of  the 
polished  granite  to  America.  Barges  receive  the  stone 
a  few  yards  distant  from  the  quarry,  and  they  can 
either  be  shipped  in  the  loch  or  carted  down  to  Inver- 
ness. A  large  number  of  the  red  granite  ornaments 
diplayed  in  the  jewellers'  shops  in  Inverness  are  made 
from  the  Abriachan  stone. 

The  whole  glen  is  very  well  wooded,  there  being 
immense  tracts  of  fine  natural  Birch.  The  planted 
woods  are  also  thriving  well.  In  the  spring  of  187 1 
two  plantations  of  150  acres  each  were  planted.  One 
plantation  is  along  the  county  road  from  Inverness, 
beginning  about  the  tenth  mile  stone,  and  the  other  on 
the  elevated  district  of  Caiplich,  where  it  is  expected 
the  wooded  hill  will  have  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
climate,  and  give  shelter  to  the  crops  of  the  neigh- 
bouring holdings.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
plantation  by  the  county  road  to  the  bay  of  Urquhart, 
and  thus  an  extensive  forest  will  be  formed.  On  the 
low  ground  the  plants  are  hardwood,  interspersed  with 
Larches  and  Scotch  Fir ;  and  on  the  hill  tops  Scotch 
Fir  alone. 

The  carrying  out  the  works  we  have  mentioned  has 
not  been  without  a  marked  effect  on  the  social  character 
of  the  glen.  In  every  undertaking  the  Earl  of  Seafield 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  given  a  preference  to  local 
workmen,  and  the  circulation  of  so  much  money  has 
borne  good  fruit.  As  one  result  of  so  much  labour 
being  in  the  district,  the  sons  of  crofters  have  learned 
to  be  carpenters  and  masons,  and  of  these  trades  the 
glen  affords  skilled  workmen  in  abundance.  For  the 
other]  skilled  workers  required  in  building,  Inverness, 
Elgin,  Beauly,  and  other  towns  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  In  planting,  repairing  roads,  keeping  the  rivers 
and  their  embankments  in  order,  and  other  work, 
there  is  constantly  a  large  staff  of  the  natives  employed. 
Perhaps  the  most  thriving  class  of  the  community  are 
the  crofters,  who,  in  addition  to  tilling  their  own  land, 
accept  work  such  as  they  are  able  to  do  ;  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  are  skilled  workmen. 

An  influential  agency  has  been  at  work  on  the 
estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  since  the 
present  earl  and  countess  succeeded  to  the  properties. 
The  Countess  of  Seafield  gave  prizes  to  the  working 
people  for  the  cleanest  kept  houses,  which  were  con- 
tinued until  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  was  reached  throughout  the  district.  The 
countess  also  gave  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture.  Since  the  succession  to  the  property,  the 
countess  has  also  had  a  clothing  club,  similar  to  those 
which  exist  on  their  other  estates,  but  which  in  this 
district  has  been  of  immense  benefit.  For  a  number  of 
years  over  200  persons  paid  in  so  much,  and  had  the 
sum  increased  by  a  third.  Blankets  and  clothing  are 
purchased  at  wholesale  prices  from  the  manufacturers, 
and  distributed  among  the  members  according  to  their 
subscriptions.  Thousands  of  blankets  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  way.  It  is  perhaps  a  gratifying  thing 
that  the  number  of  members  of  this  club  has  been 
on  the  decrease,  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  pauperism.  From  the  large  number  of 
squatters  the  pauperism  was  for  some  time  alarming, 
and  there  was  a  succession  of  not  very  successful 
inspectors.  Now,  however,  the  management  of  the 
parish  funds  is  in  thoroughly  competent  hands,  and  an 
improvement  is  gradually  being  effected.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  squatting  is  now  quite  prohibited,  and 
when  squatters  die  out  or  leave  the  place  their  houses 
are  abolished  as  incumbrances. 

The  factor  at  Glen  Urquhart  had  added  to  his 
duties,  at  Whit-Sunday,  1864,  the  management,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Brown,  Linkwood,  of  the  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Seafield  in  Morayshire,  and  about  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Craig  transferred  his  residence  to  Elgin. 
The  Morayshire  estates  comprise  about  25,000  acres, 
principally  valuable  arable  land,  interspersed  with  old 
and  young  timber.  The  estates  are  in  the  parishes  of 
Elgin,  Spynie,  St.  Andrews-Lhanbryde,  Birnie, 
Rothes,  and  Knockando.  On  these  properties,  since 
1864,  there  have  been  expended  by  the  proprietor, 
under  Mr.  Craig's  direction,  on  improvements,  about 
£22, 500,  irrespective  of  expenditure  in  planting  wood. 
Abridged  from  the  "  Banffshire  J ournal." 


men  generally  ignore  their  real  friends  at  the  call  of 
some  very  doubtful  ones.  We  must  wait  patiently  the 
result,  doing  what  seems  best  from  day  to  day. 
B.   II'.  J/. 

Lancashire  :  Jan.  iS. — The  unprecedented  wet 
weather  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  15  or  16  months 
has  seriously  retarded  all  agricultural  operations,  and 
the  prospects  for  next  season  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
The  following  monthly  statement  of  the  rainfall  at  one 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Bury  Waterworks  (Hapton) 
shows  a  total  of  6S'6S  inches,  being  23  68  above  the 
average  : — 


Month. 

Total  Depth. 

Greatest  Fall  in 
24  Hours. 

Days  on 

which  .oi  or 

more  fell. 

.872. 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

January 

7.03 

■  83 

17 

February  . . 

5.°3 

1.70 

29 

26 

March 

443 

■78 

28 

22 

April 

3-45 

•75 

2 

16 

2.82 

•47 

6 

20 

June 

7.10 

1.23 

24 

July 

6.68 

2.00 

12 

August 

5.09 

1.21 

IO 

September    . 

8.03 

1. 19 

I 

26 

October      . . 

112 

November    . 

6.77 

.96 

27 

28 

December  . . 

4.92 

•78 

5 

28" 

Total       . . 

68.68 

284 

ftfet  Meek'*  Wioxk. 

North  Wilts  :  Jan.  18.  —  Weather  certainly 
improved,  but  as  yet  not  dry  enough  for  active  opera- 
tions on  the  farm  generally  ;  some  ploughing  done,  but 
hardly  satisfactory.  We  hope  to  get  some  Wheat  in, 
in  a  few  days,  if  not  must  give  way  to  other  crops. 
The  progress  of  cattle  (feeding)  in  houses  is  satisfactory. 
The  tegs  on  roots  with  hay  and  corn  are  not  all  we 
could  desire.  Ewes  are  doing  well  and  promise  well. 
Labour  question  is  not  at  all  in  a  satisfactory  state  ;  the 


The  average  rainfall  at  the  Hapton  reservoir  is  45 
inches,  so  that  in  1S72  half  as  much  again  fell  as  in 
ordinary  years.  It  is  now  raining  heavily,  and  there 
has  been  no  improvement  during  the  present  month. 
Very  little  Wheat  is  sown,  and  what  was  got  in  does 
not  look  at  all  promising.  The  Potatos  were  much 
diseased,  and  are  now  more  than  twice  the  usual  price. 
The  harvest  prospects  for  next  season  are  bad  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  there  should 
come  a  period  of  scarcity,  to  say  nothing  of  a  famine,  the 
extravagant  and  thriftless  habits  of  our  population  have 
unfitted  them  to  cope  with  such  periods  as  have  occurred 
before,  and  are  still  spoken  of  as  the  "  Barley  times." 
Wages  are  high,  but  all  are  spent,  and  hardly  any  of 
the  working  classes  have  as  much  laid  by  as  would 
keep  them  a  week  after  their  furniture  and  bedding 
had  been  deposited  with  the  pawnbroker.  The  careful 
and  thrifty  habits  of  the  small  Belgian  farmers,  whom 
it  is  now  considered  the  "correct  thing"  to  sneer  at  as 
a  race  that  ought  to  be  improved  off  the  earth,  would 
probably  be  found  useful  here  even  in  this  wonderful 
"nineteenth  century."    W.  H.  B. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  Jan.  iS. — A  finer  week, 
which  has  enabled  farm  work  to  be  proceeded  with 
more  satisfactorily.  Threshing  Wheat  three  days,  sow- 
ing Wheat  three  days ;  dress  Wheat,  cart  manure, 
plough  land  for  Barley,  clip  hedges,  dig  Twitch,  move 
bushes.  Wheats  on  dry  fen  lands  looking  well,  on  low, 
wet  lands  and  on  strong  soils  thin  and  patchy. 
A.  S.  J?. 

Dorsetshire:  Jan.  20. — A  storm  of  hail  yester- 
day afternoon  has  heen  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  during  the  night,  and  this  morning  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  a  change  to  frosty  weather.  There 
is  a  keen  biting  wind  from  the  north-west,  and  many 
are  hoping  that  frost  will  follow,  for  during  the  past 
week  we  have  been  deluged  with  wet,  as  usual.  Out- 
door work  is  sadly  in  arrear,  much  ploughing  remains 
to  be  done.  Horses  are  employed  chiefly  in  hauling 
manure  and  stones  for  the  roads.  Lambs  continue  to 
do  well.  On  some  of  the  high  light  lands  of  this 
county  the  Wheat  plant  is  looking  remarkably  well,  in 
fact  the  weather  we  have  been  having  has  just  suited 
it,  the  water  draining  away  as  quickly  as  it  fell.  Roots 
are  plentiful.  The  week's  work  has  consisted  in 
taking  advantage  of  every  moment  when  outdoor  work 
was  practicable,  hauling,  threshing,  &c.   J.  B.  C. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Jan.  20.  —  Although 
there  has  been  rain,  more  or  less,  every  day  this  year 
but  two,  the  ground  was  not  wet  to  speak  of  until 
Saturday  night,  which  was  wet  and  stormy  ;  now  we 
enjoy  a  thin  coat  of  snow,  dry  and  pleasant  for  live 
stock,  and  will  get  the  yards  emptied  of  muck  too  long 
accumulated.  In  passing  through  the  country  one  sees 
a  wonderful  deal  of  Swedes  unsecured,  and  not  much 
Wheat  sown  of  late,  for,  in  spite  of  these  rousing  gales, 
strong  land  never  got  sufficiently  dry  ;  yet  I  daresay  we 
would  all  agree  in  wishing  to  have  our  little  bit  of 
winter  now,  and  done  with  it  in  good  season.  Corn 
markets  are  slow  to  improve,  but  good  fat  stock  is 
easily  sold  at  advancing  prices,  so  we  may  hope  to  pay 
for  cake  and  meal,  besides  breeders'  general  advance  of 
profit.  J.  T. 

West  Gloucester  :  Jan.  21.— The  barometer  fell 
rapidly  on  Sunday  night,  and  was  lower  yesterday  than 
I  have  seen  it  at  all ;  the  result  has  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
hail  and  snow,  accompanied  with  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  heavy  thunder.  We  had  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  this  morning,  but  not  enough  to  stop  the  plough. 
We  have,  by  the  way,  begun  to  plough  up  the  land 
after  the  sheep,  wet  as  it  is,  for  we  have  waited  long 
enough  for  a  more  favourable  time.  The  sheep 
appear  to  stand  the  wet  marvellously  ;  we  feed  liberally 
with  Oats,  bran,  and  cake,  with  hay  chaff  ad  libitum^ 
also  plenty  of  cut  Swedes.  Stock  ewes  are  healthy, 
they  have  a  good  pasture  run,  with  plenty  of  good  hay 
twice  a  day.     There  are  a  great  many  rotten  sheep  in 
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this  district,  which  must  make  sheep  stock  dear  by-and- 
by.  F.  IV. 

West  Sussex :  Jan.  21.— Weather  still  wet,  and 
much  colder,  and  the  barometer  lower  than  I  ever  knew 
it  ;  it  has  stood  so  for  24  hours,  and  there  are  signs 
of  snow  :  we  have  had  heavy  rain  and  wind,  strong, 
and  everything  wears  a  very  dismal  aspect.  Of  course 
work  goes  on  slowly,  and  stock  take  a  great  deal  of 
labour  to  keep  them  comfortable.  We  have  got  nearly 
all  the  stubble  land  ploughed  for  roots,  but  not  at  all  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  now  we  are  getting  ready  for 
Pea  sowing  when  the  weather  will  allow.  Vegetation 
is  very  forward,  and  is  likely  to  get  a  check,  which  will, 
as  usual  make  late  spring  meadows,  unless  where  much 
under  water  are  growing ;  and  the  Swede  tops  are 
shooting  up  fast — they  have  hardly  stopped  growing  all 
the  season.    G.  S. 

Wester  Ross  :  Jan.  21. — The  soil  has  been  all 
along  so  saturated  that  Wheat  sown  in  October  is  only 
now  peeping  through,  and,  although  unsafe  to  speak 
confidently,  the  braird  appears  pretty  thick;  in  wet 
land,  however,  the  braird  cannot  be  sufficiently  planted. 
The  ploughing  of  green  crop  is  now  about  finished,  and 
leas  for  Oats  are  being  turned  over.  Frost  has  come 
opportunely,  and  should  it  continue  for  a  week  or  two 
it  would  be  needed  for  carting  manure,  as  our  fields  are 
unusually  full.  Threshing  is  advancing,  but  the  yield 
is  as  deficient  as  was  expected. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Cattle  Feeding  :  Correspondent.  You  will  find  all  the 
information  needed  in  successive  numbers  of  this  jour- 
nal. The  Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry  (Longmans) 
speaks  of  feeding  in  the  cow-house.  Low,  Stephens, 
and  others  who  have  written  systematic  works  on 
agriculture,  write  on  cattle-feeding  as  one  of  their 
subjects.  Longmans,  and  Blackwood,  and  Blackie  has 
published  such  books. 

Rivett  Wheat  :  Haverfordwest.  It  is  properly  an 
autumn  Wheat,  but  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
answer  for  early  February  sowing.  Drill  in  7  pecks  an 
acre  then,  either  after  the  sheepfold  or  once-ploughed 
Clover-lea,  to  which  you  may  apply  in  spring,  before 
the  Wheat  is  hoed,  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre. 
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MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Jan.  20. 

There  was  a  very  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  at 
market  this  morning  ;  picked  samples  brought  full  prices, 
the  remainder  was  unsold  at  a  late  hour.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  transacted  in 
foreign,  particularly  Russian,  at  the  extreme  rates  lately 
current.  Malting  Barley  was  is.  per  qr.  dearer,  grinding 
unchanged  in  value.  Beans  and  Peas  were  fully  as  dear. 
Oats  firm,  at  late  rates.  Flour  was  steady,  without  change 
in  prices. 

Price  fer  imperial  Quarter.      j  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White'45— 6i,Red 

—  fine  selected  runs .do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera  57— 68 

—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    

Barley,  grind&  dist.,325to  34J..Chev. 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   . ._ 21— 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato, 26— 2S 

—  Irish Potato)     — 

■ —     Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25 

Rye 1 31—33  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan 29J.  to  34s. .  .Tick; 45—48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s.  ..Winds ,     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers^o — 43  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  345.  to  36s Grey  34— 36  Foreign  . 

Maize |     —     |  Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30 — 68  Per  sack . 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  grain 
trade  worthy  of  interest.  English  Wheat  was  sparingly 
offered,  while  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  serviceable 
produce  came  to  hand  from  abroad.  Trade  remained 
firm,  but  transactions  were  few,  and  principally  confined  to 
the  better  descriptions.  Fine  malting  Barley  fully  sup- 
ported Monday's  improvement,  but  other  qualities,  in- 
cluding grinding  and  distilling,  were  rather  quiet,  on 
former  terms.  Malt  experienced  a  fair  sale,  at  prices 
tending  upwards.  The  show  of  Oats  was  good,  though 
wanting  in  quality,  Sound  corn  met  with  a  moderate 
inquiry,  at  extreme  quotations  ;  inferior  kinds  were  some- 
what difficult  to  dispose  of.  Maize  commanded  very 
little  attention,  while  Beans  and  Peas  sold  quietly,  at  late 
figures.  The  Flour  trade  presented  a  firm  appearance, 
without  variation  in  prices. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Corn  nominally  unchanged,  but  only  a  moderate  business 

was  done,  and  the  tendency  was  rather  in  buyers'  favour. 

Averages. 


Dec    14  .. 

—  21  . . 

—  28  .. 
Jan.      4  .. 

—  11  . . 

—  18  .. 

Average 

Wheat. 

Barky. 

Oats. 

56$  6d 

56  3 
56  4 

5S  n 
55  IO 
55     9 

42J  T,d 

41      2 
40      4 

39    9 

39  " 

40  5 

22s  od 
23    2 
22    7 

21  11 

22  0 
22    8 

56     1 

40    8 

22    5 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE   MARKET. 
Monday,  Jan.  20. 
We  have  a  few  more   Beasts  than  on  last   Monday, 
and  trade  is  dull,  yet  there  is  no  quotable  reduction  in 
price.     The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  rather  larger,  the 
increase  being  chiefly  in  foreign.     There  is  still  a  good 
demand,    at   fully  late  prices.      The  price  of   Calves  is 
rather  lower,  still  choice  ones  are  very  dear.     Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  440   Beasts,    5220    Sheep,    and    150 
Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  210  Beasts  ;  from  Ire- 
land,   150  ;  from    Norfolk   and  Suffolk,  1200  ;   and  1100 
from   the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b. 
s.  d.     s.  d. 


s.  d.    s.  d. 
Best      Long-wools     7     ot07     4 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     6    o — 6     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — •  . . 

Lambs       ..  ..        . .  —  .. 

Calves       . .  •  •     5     8—7     o 

Pigs  ..  ..4    °— 5     o 

14,3150  ;  Calves,  220  ;  Pigs,  60. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  . .     5     8to6     o  j 
Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     6 — 5    8 
2d  quality  Beasts       4     4 — 5     o 
Best     Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..      7     4  —  7     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —   . .     ' 

Beasts,  3100  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 

Thursday,  Jan.  2^. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  both  of  English  and  foreign 
Beasts  than  last  Thursday  ;  the  trade  is  slow,  and  lower 
prices  are  submitted  to,  to  effect  a  clearance.  The 
number  of  English  Sheep  is  very  small,  and  not  quite 
so  many  foreign  ;  trade  is  not  brisk,  but  prices  cannot  be 
quoted  lower.  Choice  Calves  are  still  scarce  and  very 
dear.  There  are  90  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  there  is  an 
active  demand  for  them,  at  fully  late  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply    consists    of  265    Beasts,    2510    Sheep,   and  70 


Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 
.  d. 


s.  d.     S.  d. 
7     0107     4 


Best     Long-wools 
5     8105  10  j  Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  — 

5     4 — 5     6  1  Ewes  &  2d  quality     6    0—6 
4     2 — 5     o  I  Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  — 

I  Lambs — 

7     4 — 7     8  I  Calves       . .  . .     6     o — 7 

Pigs  ..         ..40-5 


Beasts,  1320  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5610  ;  Calves,  130  ;  Pigs,  50. 


HAY. — Per  Load  0/36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  Jan.  21. 

Clover,  old  ..     .. 
Inferior  do 


2d  cut 
Inferior  do. 


95$.  to  115.1. 
50  90 


Prime  Meadow  Hay,  6sj.to  Soj. 
Inferior  do.      ....  40        60 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw        34        40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Jan.  21. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84.1.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover    . .  65$.  to    g2S. 

Inferior  do 50        74        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     I  New  do.    .,         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      1  Straw         . .  . .  40  45 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112      !  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Jan.  23. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       19s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..  \6s.         „ 

Small  Pork,  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  Sd.  ;  Large  Pork,   35.  8d.  to 
4s.  2d.  per  8  lb. 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 

950 

16,130 


17,080 


Barley. 


Qrs. 

890 


8250 


9'4° 


Oats. 


Qrs 

IOO 


I2,96o 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  market  continues  firm,  but  the  late  failures  in 
London  have  induced  a  little  caution,  and  buyers  are 
holding  back  as  much  as  they  can.  It  will,  however,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the  market  long,  as 
their  stocks  are  running  very  low,  and  must  be  replenished, 
unless  short  time  is  resorted  to. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Jan.  23. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  market 
has  been  dull  during  the  week,  and  prices  are  generally 
easier,  still,  considering  the  rapid  and  important  advance 
which  we  have  lately  experienced,  the  reaction  has  not  at 
present  been  of  much  significance.  To-day's  market  is 
dull,  there  being  scarcely  any  business  to  report.  Conti- 
nental markets  are  also  slightly  easier. 


SEED  MARKET. 


Surplus  Stock.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,    Market    Square, 
Northampton,  begs  to  ofter  the  following,  the  whole  of  which 
are  stout  and  well  rooted  :— 
Standard  PLUMS,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  705.  per  100. 
Standard  APPLES,  do.,  701.  per  100. 

HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  1000  ;  do.  2  to  3  feet,  i6j.  per  1000. 
LARCH  FIRS,  1  ^  to  2  feet,  if&.  per  1000;  do   3  to  4  feet,  30s.  p.  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  401.  per  1000;  do.  4105  feet,  50J.  p.  1000. 
PINUS   AUSTRIACA,  1%  to  2  feet,  601.   per  1000;  do.  a  to  3  feet, 

80s.  per  1000 ;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,   EVERGREEN,  2  to  3  feet,  i8j.  per  1000;  do.  3  to  4  feet, 

20s.  per  1000. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  0  to   12   inches,   181.  per   1000;  do.   1  to 

i%  foot,  205.  per  1000. 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  1J4  to  2  (eel,  55s.  per  1000;   do.  2  to  2%  feet, 

701.  per  1000  ;  do.  2%  to  3  feet,  iooj.  per  1000. 


Flour. 


(     1400 

I      200  brls. 


Liverpool,  Jan.  2r. — A  fair  amount  of  business  was 
done  in  Wheat,  at  an  advance  on  the  week  of  id.  to  2d. 
per  cental  ;  but  owing  to  heavy  arrivals  there  was  not 
much  animation.  Flour  in  request,  at  fully  previous 
rates.     Beans  unchanged.      Peas  rather  stiffer.     Indian 


The  seed  trade  shows  scarcely  any  change  since  the 
date  of  our  last,  the  general  tone  of  our  markets  being 
still  very  firm.  Fine  samples  of  home-grown  red  continue 
to  realise  long  prices  ;  for  foreign  parcels  an  advance  of 
is.  per  cwt.  is  in  some  cases  demanded.  In  Trefoil  seed 
there  has  been  rather  more  doing,  at  full  rates.  Alsike 
seed  is  slightly  easier,  the  growth  in  Belgium  having  been 
very  considerable.  White  Clover  is  firm  ;  fine  qualities 
are  scarce,  and  command  higher  rates.  Fine  sowing 
Linseed  is  in  fair  request.  For  Mustard  and  Rape  seed 
the  trade  is  quiet.  P'rench  Italian  moves  off  freely,  at  the 
recent  advance.  Spring  Tares  experience  a  very  slow 
sale.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 

37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  V..< '. 

COALS— Jan.  22. 
Buddie's  West  Hartley,  28s.  gd. ;  Hastings  Hartley, 
28s.  cfd.;  Trimdon  Harvey,  27s. ;  Walls  End  Helton,  32s.  \ 
Walls  End  Russell's  Hetton,  31J.;  Walls  End  Caradoc, 
31J.  $d. ;  Walls  End  Ludworth,  31J.  6d. ;  Walls  End 
Original  Hartlepool,  32*.  ;  Walls  End  South  Kelloe, 
31J.  6d. — Ships  at  market,  40  ;  sold  31  ;  at  sea,  35. 


BITTER  WILLOW  HEDGES  and  GAME 
COVERTS.— The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known.  Its  growth  is 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  the  crop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bogs  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective.  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  s  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  made  in  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  12  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  CATALOGUES  free  for  one 
stamp. 

"  Mr.  Scaling's  advice  on  Willow  planting  comes  with  so  much 
force  that  it  is  given  in  few  words,  ana  rests  upon  unrivalled  experi- 
ence."— Baron  F.  von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist,  Melbourne, 
A  us  trait  a. 

"  THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,"  Second  Edition.  First  and  Second 
Parts,  per  post,  is.  each  ;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO., 
London. 

W.  SCALING,  Easford,  Notts. 


JOSEPH    SMITH,    J un.,    has  fo  ofter,  per  1000  :— 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  30s. ;  4  to  5  feet.  35*.     ASH,  Mountain,  2  to 

3  feet,  2oj.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  ;  5  to  6  feet,  6cw.  BIRCH.  2  to  2%  feet, 
201.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  35s.     ELM,  1%  to  2  feet,  15$.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  ;  3  to 

4  feet,  255.;  4  to  5  feet,  35s.  SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  a- d  2-vr.  trans- 
planted, 7s,  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  255.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  28s.  SPRUCE  FIR, 
iJ4  to  2  feet,  25s.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  401.  LARCH,  ij£  to  2  feet,  201.  ;  2  to 
3  feet,  25s. ;  2  to  3'^  feet,  305.  OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  351. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  9  inches,  15s.  ;  0  to  15  inches,  \%s.  ;  1  to 
i»£  foot,  30s. ;  i!^  to  2  feet,  405.;  do,   PINASTER, 1  to   1%  foot,  iZs.  ; 

2  to  3  feet,  18s.     POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  1%   to  2  feet,  181.  ;   2  to 

3  feet,  25s.  ;  do.,  Ontario,  2  to  3  feet,  25*.  ;  3  to  5  leet,  30s.  PRIVET, 
Evergreen,  i%  to  2  feet,  185.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  SYCAMORE,  2  to 
3  feet,  201.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  27s.  ;  a  to  5  feet,  401.     THORN  QUICKS, 

"  yr.   do  , 


2-yr    transplanted, 


4-yr.  do.,  141.     WILLOW, 


Dutch,   1I2    to  2  feet,   151.  ;    2  to  3  feet,    18s.  ;    3    to    4    feet,   25J.  ; 

tto  5  feet,  30s,  ;  do.,  Scarlet  Palm.  3  to  5  feet,  30*.  BER- 
ERIS  AQUlFOLIUM,  9  to  12  inches,  25s.;  1  to  i%  foot,  301. 
BOX,  0  to  12  inches,  40s.  BROOM,  Yellow,  i«  to  2  feet,  25s.; 
do.,  White.  COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  9  to  12  inches, 
25s.;  1  to  1%  foot,  301.;  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  WHIN  or  GORSE,  2-yr., 
31.  6d.  per  100.     ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  icw.     SPRUCE,  Norway, 

3  to  4  feet  (extra),  30J.;  do.,  American,  4  to  5  feet,  251.  LIMES,  1%  to 
2  feet,  ios.;  2  to  3  feet,  12s.;  3104  feet,  iZs.;  4  to  5  feet,  251.  PINUS 
AUSTRIACA  (extra  transplanted),  1%  to  2  feet,  10s.;  2  to  3  feet,  15s. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  5  to  6  feet,  65;  6  to  8  feet,  101.  SYCAMORE, 
5  to  6  feet,  85.;  6  to  7  feet,  10s.  WILLOW,  Dutch,  6  to  8  feet,  &.; 
8  to  10  feet.  i2j.;  do.,  Scarlet  Palm,  6  to  8  feet,  ioj.;  8  to  10  feet.  15$. 
ARBOR-VIT7E,  American,  \\A  to  2  feet,  ios.:  2  to  3  feet,  15s.;  3  to 

4  feet,  18$.;  4  to  5  feet,  251.;  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  BOX,  Tree,  1  to  1%  foot, 
8j.;  1%  to  2  feet,  12s.  PERNETTYA  MUCRONATA,  201.  RHO- 
DODENDRON, catawbiense  hybrids,  1  to  iz£  foot,  301.;  i%  to 
2  feet,  40s.;  do.  ponticum,  1  to  1%  foot,  205.;  1%  to  2  feet,  25s  ;  2  to 
2 K  feet,  40s.;  do.  hirsutum,  181.  And  many  other  things. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

JOSEPH    SMITH,  Jun.,  Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near 
Matlock, 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s.,  42^.,  63$.,  aud  S^s. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet.—*. 

Williams'  Alexandra  B  ROCCOLI         1 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..  1 

Williams'  Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE I 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giani  CAULIFLOWER 3 

Williams'  Matchless  Red  CELERY      f  The  two  best  in   culti- 1  1 

Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  (  ration.  J  1 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  2 

BlueGown  CUCUMBER 1 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams'  Gloria  M.indi  ENDIVE        1    R 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE        I 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE I 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        ..  1 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON t 

New  Queen  ONION  1 

Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrow   TEA,  the   finest    f!  1 

wrinkled  variety  ever  sent  out         pel  1 

Suttons*  Emerald  Gem,  new  <   nly  Green  PEA  . .      per  quart  2 

Earlcy's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         . .  1 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — J. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

1  j.  6./.,  ?j\  0i(.,  3*.  (id.  .iml  <; 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..  5 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA       ..        ..    2 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM It.  W 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

1  j.  6rf.,  si.  6d.,  31.  6J.  and  5 
WeatherUTs  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA. 

».  6a.,  as.  6rf\,  31,  M.  and  J 
Wicgin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  6rf,,  2*.  &/.  and    3 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  1 

AMARANT11US  SALICIFOLIUS 1 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHttMA,  blue  ..     1 

CAMPANULA   MEDIUM   CALYUANTHEMA, white  ..     1 

CELOSIA  IIUTTONII 1 

DELPHINIUM    IMPERIALS,  fl. -p!.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..     I 

I.ISIANTHUS  FRINCEFS       ».  6d.  and 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,   new,   tlmiulr,   whit r -flowered, 

golden-leaved  bedder    ..         

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      u.  (V.  and 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent  2S.  6,1.   and 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,fl.-pl 


:l 


li     S.    WILLIAMS' 


Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Pent  Free  on  application. 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
I  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


UPPER 
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DOUBLE      TUBEROSES. 

ITALIAN y.  6d.  to  Jr.  6d.  per  dozen. 

AMERICAN,  very  fine  ..         ..        fir.    to  js.6d.  per  dozen. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,   237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 
Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer  ;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,    ITALIAN    BASKETS,    CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,    GARDEN     POTS    (from    a    inches    to   30    inches    in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


Now  ready  for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


AWAKDED 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1S71. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1S72. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE     FINEST     YELLOW     CONIFER     OF     THE     DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ot  ornamental  Conifers." 


Report  from  "Gardenkrs"  CHRONICLE,"  Sept.  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  he  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young^  [unipems  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  ot"  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
3  feet  hi^h,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold1  array.*  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plains  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  llie  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners?  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872 


Extract  from  "Gardeners'  Magazine,"  yunesg,  1872. 
"  A  foremost  position,  however,  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's  new  Golden  Chinese  Juniper 

(Tuniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originatecf  at  the 
Milford  Nurseries.  It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  m  ust 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 


It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD     NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 

LAJCOMBE,    PINCE    &    CO. 


BEG    RESPECTFULLY    TO    INTIMATE    THAT    THEY    WILL    BE    HATPY    TO    FORWARD    THEIR 


CATALOGUES  OF  HARDY  TREES 


SHRUBS,   ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES 


'! 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  &c.,  on  application. 

The  Hardy  Tree  and  Shrub  Catalogue  (containing  an  Illustration  of  a  Section  of  their  Italian  Garden)  comprises,  besides  complete  Collections  of  Conifenc,  Deciduous  and 

Evergreen  Ornamental  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbers,  American  Plants,  &c,  the  following  Specialities  : — 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  Seaside  Plantations,  consisting  of  selections  for  planting  next  the  Sea,  and  various  other  situations.     SHRUBS  for  Game  Coverts,  including 

Fruit-bearing  Plants,  &c.       The  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,  upwards  of  150  species  and  varieties.  TREES  and  SHRUBS  for  Hedges,  Screens,  &c. 

The  Seed  Catalogue  is  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.    The  following  are  specially  recommended  : — 
GARDENERS'  DELIGHT  PEA,  introduced  by  L.,  P.  AND  CO.,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  late  varieties  yet  produced.     Very  prolific  and  finely  flavoured. 
MORRISHS  WHITE  SPINE  CUCUMBER,  sent  out  by  this  establishment  some  years  since,  and  fully  maintains  the  character  then  given  of  it.     This  variety  is 
grown  by  many  of  our  Customers  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  PINCE'S  SUPERB  CURLED  PARSLEY,  beautifully  curled  ;  fine  for  garnishing. 

L.,  P.  and  CO.  invite  a  personal  inspection  of  their  magnificent  Collection  of  FIMBRIATED  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  (Primula  sinensis  fimbriata).     These  are  now  in 
full  bloom.     They  have  been  carefully  selected  by  them  for  many  years,  and  are  now  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy  and  purity  ol  colour,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  size  and 
substance  of  the  individual  flowers. 
The  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  contains  full  descriptions  of  these,  also  of  our  other  celebrated  strains  of  Florist  Flowers,  including  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  &c. 
Igg*    L.,  P.  AND  CO.  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  their  Friends  or  Customers  who  should  fail  to  receive  their  Catalogues  would  kindly  inform  them  of  the 

irregularity,  when  a  fresh  Copy  will  immediately  he  posted. 

LUCOMBE,    PINCE   &   CO.,   Landscape   Gardeners,   Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and   Horticultural   Builders, 

EXETER  NURSERY,  EXETER. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 
No.  467.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
Gardens,  &c 

No.  493.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  34*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39}.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
■1  HYDRANTS,  HOSEPIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  pari  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

CHOICE  CONIFERS,  &c— Some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  following  to  be  sold,  at  low  prices  :— 
PICEA  LASIOCAKPA,  6  to  10  feet  high,  5  10  7  feet  in  diameter. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  i!jto2  feet,  and  8  to  10  feet 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  4  to  5  feet. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,3t0  7feet. 
PICEA  P1NSAPO,  4  to  5  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  4  to  5  feet 
THUJA  LOBBII,7toiofeet. 

„  WAREANA,  S  to  10  feet. 

THlTJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  3  to  4  feet. 

Prices  on  application. 
Also  the  following  EVERGREENS,  &c.  :— 
BEECH,  Purple,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  good  heads,  15.  6d.  each. 
BOX,  2  to  3  feet,  as.  per  dozen.  30s.  per  ico. 
CHESTNUTS,  Horse,  6  to  7  feet,  i«-  per  100. 
LAURELS,  Caucasian,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100. 

,,  Common,  very  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  20J.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet, 

25s.  per  100. 
,,  Portugal,  extra  specimens,  3  to  4  Ft.,  2s.  6d.  103s.  6d.  each. 

POPLARS,  Black  Italian,  8  to  o  leet,  stout,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100. 

,,  Lombardy,  8  to  9  feet,  stout,  6s.  per  dozen,  40J.  per  100. 

PRIVET,  Evergreen,  2  to  3  feet,  y.  per  100. 

„  ovalifolium,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  100.     . 

SKIMMIA   I APONICA,  in  8-inch  pots,  full  of  berry,  2s.  6*/.  each. 
YEWS,  Common,  3  to  4  feet,  2s.  each,  20s.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  the  Nursery,  Rugby. 


J.     W.     COLE,    Nurseryman,    Halton     Holegate, 
Spilsby,  has  to  offer  :— 
WHITETHORN  QUICK,  100,000,  3  years  transplanted 
WILD  CHERRY,  12  feet,  for  park  and  hedge-row  trees 
CRABS,  8  to  to  feet,  for  park  and  hedge-row  trees 
OAKS,  4  to  5  feet,  5  to  6  feet 

HOLLY,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Hedgehog,  1  to  2  feet 

LAURELS,  common  and  Portugal,  and  gold-striped  YEWS,  1  to  2  feet 

All   well  grown   and  rooted.     Price   and   sample  on   application,  per 

dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

WANTED   Seedling  ASH  and  CRAB  STOCK  and   PLUMS   for 

Working,  &c. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition — 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Lawes'  Cnemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— JOHN  KNOWLES,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS    MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES*  TURNIP  MANURE,   DISSOLVED  BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,   and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  earned  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptfc.rd 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 

Sared  under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
lanures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:—  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Womanby  Street,  Cardiff;  63,  Constitution  Street,  Leith;  34,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen  ;  Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  AND  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom, and  arc  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  Irom  this  date  on  the  following  terms  : — 

Price — /13  os.  lor  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or 
j£i4  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,   in   bags,   gross  weight,  at   any   of  our   Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Payment. — Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  time  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  lorthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bona  fide  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  all  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
they  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  offraud. 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 

Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 

{Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder  & 
Co.,  13,  Rumford  Place. 


London 

Liverpool     . . 

Bristol 

Falmouth    . . 

Plymouth    .. 

Southampton 

King's  Lynn 

Hulf..       .. 

N  cwcastle-on-Tyne 


Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Co.,  Imperial 
Chambers,  to,  Corn  Street,  Bristol,  and  at 
King's  Lynn. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — tog,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.  —  TAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  for  an  old  established 
MANURE.  Liberal  Commission. — Address,  by  letter  only, 
R.  M.,  Messrs.  Dalton&  Morgan,  Wholesale  Stationers,  46,  Southwark 
Street,  Borough,  London,  S.E. 


Messrs.  Edwards,  Winkley&  Co.,  160,  High  St. 
Mr.  J.  Cameron  Swan,  1,  Dean  Street, 
In  Scotland  our  Agents  arc — Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 
and   Glasgow,   for   the  Southern;   and    Messrs.   Richard  Connon 
&  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In  Ireland  our  Agents  are — Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  ol 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 
in  Ireland. 
We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working 
of  the  Trade. 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO. 

15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. — Nov.  i,  187a. 
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entered  at  stationers  hall  How  to  Destroy  Mealy  Bug. 

USE 

STEVENSON'S  ABYS- 
SINIAN MIXTURE,  for 
destroying  Mealy  Bug.  and  all  Insects 
that  infest  Plants.  Unequalled  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vine  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
bottles,  11.  6d.,  3s.,  4s.  6d.,  and  51.  6d. 
each,  with  directions  for  use. 


TRADE  MARK. 


Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer, 
F.    STEVENSON,     Stamford 
Street,   Altrincham,   Cheshire   (late  ol 
Lark  Hill,  Timperley). 


Free  to  London  ;   Five  Casks  and  upwards  to  any  Station  in  England 
or  15  per  Cent.  Discount 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packedin4-bush.  barrels, 8j.  each,  inclusive  ;  selected  forOrchids, 
95.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  general  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT,  SAND,  and  LOAM  STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  IOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


GLASS,        GLASS,        GLASS, 
of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  &c 
PAINTS,    OILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  deliver}-.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gardeners,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  300,000  WOOD  PLANT 
LABELS  ol  the  best  quality,  in  4  in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  sizes;  also 
HANGING  LAKELS,  3%  'n-  and  4%  in.  For  sample  and  price 
apply  to  C.   WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


Save  Your  Plants  from  the  Frost. 

MARRATT'S       SELF-REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 
Price  is.,  is.  dd  ,  2s.  6d.,  or  free  by  post,  $d.  extra. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


THE   LAWSON  SEED  AND   NURSERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


INTIMATION. 

"We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  introduction  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Departments  of  our 
Business  as  a  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY,  under  the  above  designation,  to  tender  to  our 
Friends  and  Customers  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  patronage  which  has  been  so  liberally 
and  kindly  bestowed  upon  us  during  a  very  long  period  of  years. 

"The  circumstance  that  those  associated  in  the  management  of  the  New  Company,  and  who 
have  been  long  in  our  service  practically  engaged  in  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  are 
with  ourselves  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  new  undertaking,  offers  we  hope  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  bestowed  upon  every  branch  of  the  business,  so 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

11  We  remain,  respectfully  and  faithfully,  yours, 

"  Edinburgh  and  London,  January,  1873."  "  PETER  LAWSON  and  SON." 


3.  I    S    H    U    R    S   T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if, ,  -j s. ,  and  10; ,  od. 


NEW      CATALOGUES      NOW      READY. 

1.  TRADE  PRICE  CURRENT— Seeds. 

2.  GENERAL  SPRING  LIST  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  order  sheet. 

3.  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE— Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH-GEORGE  the  +th  BRIDGE.  LONDON-SOUTH WARK  STREET,  S.E, 

THE    LAWSON    NURSERIES,    EDINBURGH. 


TESTIMONIAL    TO    THE    VALUE    OF 

THE  IEESEY  SEED  CRUSHIM  COIPANY'S 

PALM   NUT    MEAL 
IN     THE     MANURE     WHICH      IT     PRODUCES. 

THE  MERSEY  SEED  CRUSHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LIVERPOOL,  have 
been  kindly  permitted  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  the  eminent  Agriculturist,  to  publish  the 
following  Letter  received  from  him,  regarding  the  value  of  the  Manure  produced  l>y  their  Palm  Kernel  Meal, 
the  feeding  properties  of  which  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  comment  : — 

Roluamstcd,   St.  Albans.    December  u,  1R73. 

'•  Dl/vr  SlR.-On  the  other  side  I  have  placed  the  Composition  of  line  POLLARD  mdvoiir  PALM  NUT  «^    V»«riKJ 
that  the  Ash  is  higher  in  the  POLLABD,  and  the  Nitrogen  is  higher  m  your  PALM  NUT  M^AL.    I  have  not  the  Compo 
the  Ash  of  the  PALM   NUT  MEAL  10  compare  the   Phosphoric  Acid  and  Tolash  with  that  ol    POLLARD,  but  you  cannot  be  I.tt 
wronk'  in  estimating  the  value  0/  the  Manure  /rem  One  Ton  0/  PALM  NUT  MHAL  at  fa  lis.  to  L}.—    Yours  truly, 

"James  SahUBLBON,  Esq.,  ManaRing  Director,  Mersey  Seed  Crushing  Co. ' 

ANALYSIS.  Ash.  Nitrogen. 

Fine  Pollard         5-6  2-6 

The  Mersey  Co.'s  PALM  NUT  MEAL     ..        3.49  2.88 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Farmers  using  the  MERSEY  SEED  CRUSHING  COMPANY'S  PALM  NUT  MEAL 
for  feeding  purposes  obtain  therefrom  a  Manure  worth  more  than  half  the  original  cost  of  the  Meal,  and  in  order 
fully  tu  appreciate  its  great  worth  in  this  respect  it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Lawes  estimates  the  value  of  the  MonuJ 
from  a  Ton  of  Indian  Meal  at  ^1  us.,  and  from  a  Ton  of  Peas  at  £3  at,  bd.  (See  Mortoris  Almanac  for  Farmcri 
for  1873,  p.  49.)  

The  Mersey  Seed   Crushing  Co.'s  Palm   Nut  Meal   is  supplied  by 


Red 
Spider. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-    CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W, 


Mr.  JOHN  P.   BARFORD,  Banbury. 
Messrs,  T.  BOWICK  AND  CO.,  Bedford. 

„    PARKER  and  CAMPLIN,  Bootle,  Cumberland. 

„    WM.  SMITH  and  CO.,  10,  Corn  Street,  Bristol. 

„    WM.  ALEXANDER  AND  CO.,  Market  Place,  Cirencester, 

,,    II.   liURI.INOIIAM  and  CO.,  Evesham. 
Mr.   RICHARD  IHH.THAM,  Gloucester. 
Messrs.   WM.   HARDING  and  CO.,  Leamington. 

„    HARVEY  ant!  QUIHELLS,  Newark. 
Mr.  JOHN  WILSON,  Whitehaven. 

16,  HACKINS  HEY,  LIVERPOOL 


Messrs.  J.  MITCHELL  and  SONS,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 
Mr.  DAVID  LOCKE,  Dumfries. 

„    SAMUEL  CAVAN,  Kirkcudbright. 
Messrs    l'.RYCE  and  McKEE,  49,  Great  Edward  Street,  Bi  Ittfl 

„    THOS.  McKENZIE  and  SONS,  Aber«_orn  Buildings,  \  icturw 
Street,  Belfast. 

„  THOS,    McKENZIE  AND  SONS,  Camden  Qu.iy,  Cork.  ^ 

„  THOS.  McKENZIE  and  SONS,  Limitkd,  3<,  Dawson     l reel, 

,  I'M'I.ami   VIMKN'I,    Hlatklinll    I'lai-e,    Dublin.  [Di 

Mi  kit   HARD   H     I  I'  VKI'  [>,  \\>   I..1.I. 


-January  I,  1873. 


January  25,   1873.] 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for  the  MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HERF.MAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 

Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    \V.,    Horticultural 

Guilders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


W.& 


LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

sbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates   given   on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES ofa.!  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— J.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unclazed 36 

„  „       glazed,  16-ot  good  she-t  glass       ..         ..     70 

6  feet   „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        ..         ,.         ..go 

,1  glazed.  16  or  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    G 

Portable  Box  containing  one  0  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Fortable  Box  containing  two  ditto.  6  feet  by  8  feet 55-    0 


JONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     |_  "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "  Patent  Double  L.  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sires:- 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  '.  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 
800 

20  „ 

18  „ 

»4   .. 

400 

20   p, 

18  „ 

3°  „ 

500 

900 

24   >• 

24    11 

24   ., 

700 

12    0    0 

24     11 

24   .. 

3;  „ 

850 

14    0    0 

ID     O     O 

?4    M 

24  .* 

36  .. 

I, coo 

»4    .. 

28   „ 

3:: 

t: 

1,400 
1,800 

20     O     O 
25     O    0 

30   1. 

33 .. 

7*  » 

2,600 

36   „ 

%  •• 

96  „ 

4.500 

50    0     0 

48   „ 

48 .. 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

4S    „ 

43 .. 

144  >■ 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees. 

1 

Jones  &  So. 

s. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Souihwark, 
London,  S.E. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beakd), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents, 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c, 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

QUAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

MSB"    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


"-  Gold  Medal  Boiler  "  (Birmingnam,  1872). 

PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER. 


S^JS 


m 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  for  HEATING 

CONSERVATORIES, 
Improved  Conical.         Ci$$&$S* 
ftc. 


PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, 

HOT-WATER 

PIPES  at  wholesale 
prices ;  Elbows  and 
T  Pieces,  Syphons,  and 
every  other  connection 
kepi  in  stock, 

W  ROUG  II  T  and  :=W 
CAST-IRON  CONI- 
CAL, SADDLE,  and 
IMPROVED  CONI- 
CAL, also  ELLIPTIC 
BOILERS. 

Coods   of  the   very   best    manufacture,   delivered    at    Ra 
Wharf  in  London. 

Price  List  on  application. 
Improved  and  extra  strong  Cast-iron  TUBULAR  BOILERS,  with 

or  without  Water-bars. 
CAST  and  WROUGHT-IRON   PORTABLE  BOILERS,  on   Stand, 

for  use  without  brickwork. 
Tubular  Boiler. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  u  West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


Elliptic  Boiler. 


Patent 
THROTTLE 
and   other 
VALVES, 
FURNACE    DOORS,    BARS, 
and 
FURNACE  WORK 
of  every  description  and  size. 
INDIA-RUBBER     RINGS 
for    Pipe   Joints  ;     Sockets   re- 
quire   no    other    packing,    and 
are  perfectly  water-tight. 
Goods,  of  the  very  best  manufacture,  delivered   at  Railway   or 
Wharf  in  London. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (Successors  to  Lynch  Whitf,). 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Price  List  on  application. 


nEORGE'S         PATENT       CALORIGEN, 
^  For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  £2  3s- 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.      |  Height,  28  ins. ;  diameter,  14  do. 


A— the  interior  of  the  Room;  B— exterior  of  the  Building;  C— wall; 
D — the  Calorigen;  E — a  Cylinder;  F — pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  off  product;  G— pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen  ;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm;  I — gas  burner  ;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


G 


ALVANISED      WROUGHT-IRON      FITTINGS 

FOR 

WIRING    WALLS 
For  the  PURPOSE  of- TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES 
the  French  system,  and    as    recommended  by   Mr. 
Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,  "The  Parks, 


on 
W. 
Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires— one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire, 


No.  900, 


41.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED    TERMINATING     HOLDFASTS, 

?r.  per  dozen. 

GALVANISED  WIRE,  is.  id.  and  31.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  application  to 

BARNARD,   BISHOP  and  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 
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THE    CELEBRATED'GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and    Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  ___-,  ,  -    „TTTT  ~ 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Important  Improvements  in 

GREEN'S     PATENT     "SILENS     MESSOR"     or 
NOISELESS    LAWN   MOWING,    ROLLING,    and    COL- 
LECTING MACHINES  for  1873, 

The  WINNER  of  EVERY   PRIZE  in  ALL  CASES  of 
COMPETITION. 


They  will  cut  cither  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry.  They  arc  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal 
Gardens  and  Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S    PATENT     ROLLERS     for    LAWNS, 
DRIVES,   BOWLING   GREENS,    CRICKET  FIELDS,  and 
GRAVEL  PATHS. 

Suitable  lor  Hand  or  Horse-power. 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 
THOMAS  GREEN  AND  SON,  Smithfield  Ironworks, 
Leeds  ;  54  and  55,  Biackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 


THE   FRENCH  SYSTEM  of  WIRING  GARDEN 
WALLS    and    ERECTING    TRELLISES    for    TRAINING 
FRUIT  TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Pear  Growing,  with  Cordon  Edging. 

Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 

Messrs.    I.    E.    BROWN    and    CO., 

Offices— 00,  Cannon  Street,  City,  London,  E.C. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON     AND     CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


lATENT        WEED        EXTIRPATOR. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  is  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c, 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  tibrous  or 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.     Price  ys.  bd.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents :  POLLARD,  JEPHSON  AND  CO.,  Bear 
Garden,  Southwark,  S.E.  ;  DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO.,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.  


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  HE     above    and    many    other    PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for    m__m_____.^ 
1  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as^;:^^» 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,   as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  Sx. ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired, 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17$.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  25.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  bd. 

Prospectuses  free  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


PATENT       VERMIN       ASPHYXIATOR, 


RHOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WlKEWORKER, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Nolling  1 1  ill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  arc  about  to  nave  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness. — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisscur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  ol  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  1  larden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  virei  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


DISINFECTOR,  VAPORIZOR,  and  UNIVERSAL  FUMI- 
GA'I  ( >K,  for  Destroying  Rats,  Rabbftfl,  Moles,  Snakes,  and  all  Vermin 
in  holes;  or  for  making  Rabbils  desert  their  Burrows  and  lie  out. 
For  Preserving  Meat  and  Game  in  the  larder  lor  when  packed)  from 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  For  Fumigating  Vines  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  destroying  noxious  lnsei  is  and  Parasites.  For  Disinfect- 
ing Hospitals,  Vessels,  Rooms,  Bedding,  Clothes,  Sic.  For  Deodoris- 
ing Drains,  Sinks,  &c.  For  Vaporising  Chemical  Compounds;  and 
for  preventing  Loss  of  Life  from  Foul  Air  in  Wells,  Vats,  Tanks,  &c. 

Price  £a  15ft     Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  best  and  most 
pnwcrhi!  Eumigator  \r\  produi  C(L 
Manufacturers:    JOHN  WATTS  AND  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 

Agents:— Mr.  I'urdey,  114^,  Oxford  Street,  London;  Mr,  Sertoli, 
,|i,  Berwick  Street, Soho,  London;  Messrs.  Pringle,  Edinburgh;  Mr. 
1    Rigby,   Dublin;    Messrs,  Followes  &  Bate,   Manchester)   Messrs. 

McKenzie  &  Son,  Belfast  ;     Messrs,  Ueitl  .'    '  n  :     Messrs. 

Nicholl,  Dundee;    Mr.  walker,  York-;    Messrs.  ilayw 1,   Derby; 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury. 

Descriptive  Circular  with  full  instructions  post  free. 


GREEN'S       NEW       PATENT       SINGLE       and 
DUPLICATE    HOT-WATER    BOILERS.     Illustrated    Price 
Lists  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS     GREEN     AND     SON,   Smithfield   Ironworks,   Leeds; 
and  54  and  55,  Biackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 

ENDLE'S     PATENT    ORCHARD     HOUSES, 

PLANT    HOUSES,    GROUND    VINERIES,    and    PLANT 

PROTECTORS.     Illustrated  Catalogues  can   be  obtained  on  appli- 

cation  to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE   RENDLE, 

3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

AS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance!. 

Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,  Lower    Norwood,  and   59,    Old 

Bailey,  E.C. 

RUSSIA  MATS. — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1005.  ;  Petersburg,  601.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50*., 
and  55s.  ;  packing  Mats,  30s.  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  =;,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C.  ' 

KUbSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. — 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch,  Londoo. 

MATS,  ARCHANGEL.— Ten  Thousand,  slightly 
discoloured,  to  be  SOLD,  at  a  low  price.  Samples  to  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C.  _____ _____________ 

Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS. TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 
Ac. Importers  of  RAKIA  FIBRE. I 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  bd.  per  yard. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  sod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 31.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide v.  tod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6J, ,d.  io&){d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  i%&.  and 
glirf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frig!  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

MOULE'S      PATENT     EARTH      SYSTEM. 
COMMODES  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  CLOSETS. 
The  AMERICAN  CABINET. 

MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  SYSTEM. 
Dr.  Buchanan  says  :— "  As  compared  with  the  water- 
closet  the  Earth  Closet  has  these  advantages— It  is 
cheaper  in  original  cost ;  it  requires  less  repair;  it  is 
not  injured  by  frost ;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper 
substances  being  thrown  down  it;  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
household." 

OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH     SYSTEM. 

Gadshill  Place,  Kent,  July  18,  i8;i.— "  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  apparatus  works  admirably." — Charles 
Dickens,  Jun. 

LL    LETTERS    and    COMMUNICATIONS 

to  be  addressed  to  MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY  (Limited),  5A,  Garrick  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Value  for  Money. 

THE      NORFOLK       PHEASANT       FOOD, 
25s.  per  cwt. ; 

And  the  NORFOLK  POULTRY  MEAT, 

165.  per  cwt. 
Above  prices  are  for  cash,  and  include  Bags,  also  carriage  as  far  as 
London  and  Peterborough  (the  extremities  of  the  Oreat  Eastern 
System).  These  Foods  arc  genuine,  and  equal  in  quality  to  others 
sold  at  much  higher  prices.  A  trial  is  solicited.  Samples  sent  if 
required. 
Messrs.  SQUIRRELL  and  UTTING,  St.  Swithin's  Wharf,  Norwich. 
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LERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND     GENERAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 


Directors. 
Chairman— The  Right  Hon.  John  Robert  Mowbray,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

n,*.„t„  ri.,;„ /William  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Dtputy-Chatn,un[S{T  Charles  jjKOKt  _&_.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


, iQ.,  . 

"Lionel  S.  Ileale,  M.B., 
Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farrc,  M.D,,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D,, F.R.S, 
'..  Kcmpe,  M.A. 


Gerard  W.  Lydckker,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Richd.  Michel],  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midleton 

Sirjas.  Paget, Bt.,  U.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 

Thomas  Pridgin  Tcale,  M.B. 

Sir  I-rcdk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  MP. 


Rev.  John  Edwd 

Actuary  and  Secretary — George  CutclifTc,  Esq. 

Assistant  Actuary — Benjamin  Ncwbatt,  Esq. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ..         ..        ,£247,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  . .         ..     £[,810,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring       . .        £375.740 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were         £0,851 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to £3,038,839 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  Amount  to         . .     £5,733,700 
DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

Credit  SYSTEM. — On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  docs  not  exceed  60,  one-half  ol  the  Annual 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profit*,  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  LIVES  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  till 
increased  risk. 

Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims.— Claims  paid  30  days  after  proof 
of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  tjuinqueiini.il  Division  in  January, 
1873  (amounting  to  £333,871),  averaged  40  per  Cent.,  and  the  CASH 
BONUS  29  per  Cool  ,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  five  years. 

Tin  next  Division  of  Profits  mill  takt  place  in  January,  1877, 
and  Ptrvtu  who  tfftet  Ni  w  Pm.i<  11  s  hi -tori-  the  i-.nd  or  June  next 
will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  0/ Pivfitt 
over  later  Entrants. 

RE  PORT  .1873. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as    rendered   to  the   Board  of  Trade,   can   be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CU  I'CLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Si  i  11  1  .ry, 
13,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Second  Edition,  in  Six  Numbers,  tx,  each, 

THE  ORC1IARDIST.  By  J.  Scott,  the  Nurseries, 
Merriott,  Somerset  Parties  ordering  No.  1  will  be  1  onsideiwj 
liable  to  take  the  six  numbers.  Nos.  I.  9, 3,  and  4  are  ready,  and  will 
be  foi  Warded  to  all  subscribers  post  paid.  frost  Office  Orders  lor  61, 
on  Crewkerne,  now  01  wh<  1  finished.    The  most  complete  di 

Frail    Frees  In  the   En  ic  nearly  ..II  knotdj 

hardy  fruits,  with  their  synonyms,  being  described  or  enumeratra 
J  to  many  thousands. 


January  25,  1S73.] 


The   Gardeners'  Chronicle   and   Agricultural   Gazette. 
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THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  FEBRUARY, 
No.  62  (New  Series).  Price  is.,  contains  PLATES  of  IRIS 
IBERICA  PERRVANA (Coloured), and  MARAN  VA  MAKOYANA, 
with  the  following  articles  : — 

Iris  ibcrica  Perryana  (plate),  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Perry. 

Roses  and  Rose  Culture,  Chapter  JCV  ,  bv  Mr.  \V.  Paul. 

How  lo  Increase  Ficus  elastica.  by  Mr,  G.  Westland. 

Rose  Temples  iwoodcut),  by  Mr.  W.  Paul. 

Leucocarpus  atatus  for  Indoor  Decoration,  by  Mr.  I.  Clark. 

On  the  Barking  and  Dressing  of  Vines,  by  Mr.  T.  Record. 

Leicester  Red  Celery,  by  Mr,  A.  Cramb. 

Mr.  Chaicr's  New  Hollyhocks,  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

The  Apple,  its  Culture  and  Varieties,  Chapter  II.    (woodcuts),  by 
Mr.  J.  Cox. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  and  Selection,  bv  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

On  the  Selection  of  Apples,  by  Mr.  T.  Walker. 

Maranta  Makoyanfl  (plate),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Garrya  elliptic.*,  bv  Mr.  \\\   Karlev. 

Early  Varieties  of  Fruit,  by  Mr   w,  Tillery. 
,    Vines  .and  Vine  Culture,  Chapter  I.  (woodcuts),  by  Mr.  A  F.  Barron. 

Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  (woodcut),  by  Mr.  W.  Plester. 

Garden  Gossip,     Obituary. 

Garden  Work  for  February;  Flowers,  by  Mr.   D.    T.  Fish;   Fruits, 
by  Mr.  M.  Saul ;  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  W.  Earley. 
London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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Now  ready,  price  is.,   Gratis  to  Customers, 

UTTONS'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1873. 

— "  The  most  practical  Work  on  Gardening  yet  published." 

S UTTONS'  ABRIDGED  SEED  LIST,  with  columns 
for  Ordering.     Gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Now  ready,  with  Plates,  Coloured,  ioj.  6d., 

HARVESTING  ANTS  and  TRAPDOOR  SPIDERS  : 
Notes  and  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Dwellings.     By 
I.  T.  Mojsridge,  F.L.S. 

L.  REEVE  AMD  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

lust  Published,  demy  8vo,  Part  I.,  price  5*1 

EPIDEMIOLOGY:    or,    the   Remote   Cause  of 
Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation. 
By  Jons  1'arkix,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

London:  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  25,  cloth, 

CATECHISM    of    ZOOLOGY.     By   the   Rev.   J.    F. 
Blake,    M.A.,    F.G.S.,    Mathematical    and    Natural    Science 
Master  in  St,  Peter's  School,  York. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER, 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  [he  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  cenerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 
Single  Copies,  qd.  ;  Stamped,  51/. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  . .  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holbom  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street, 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  13,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


To  Bouquetlates. 

WANTED,  several  first-class  BOUQUETISTES.— 
Liberal  wages  will  be  given  in  return  for  first-class  Talent  and 
taste  in  the  Arrangement  of  Flowers.  None  but  competent  persons 
need  apply. -JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter 
Garden,  Unslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  W. 


FURNISHING  DECORATORS.— J.  Wills  will 
shortly  require  the  services  of  EIGHT  or  TEN  Young  MEN  in 
tne  Furnishing  Department.  Liberal  and  progressive  wages  will  be 
given  to  all  possessing  energy,  talent,  and  taste  in  the  Arrangement  ol 
rlowers.  Young  Gardeners  possessing  the  above  qualities  will  find 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  educating  their  horticultural  taste 
and  improving  their  position.  N.B.  Apply  by  letter  only.— Royal 
raotic  Nursery  and  Winter  Garden,  Onslow  Crescent,  Onslow  Square, 
^outh  Kensington,  W. 


WANTED,     an    experienced    practical     GROUND 
FOREMAN  ;    one    accustomed    to    Landscape    Gardening 
preferred.— R.  THORNH1LL,  Eowdon  Nurseries,  Dowdon,  Cheshire. 


WANTED,  a  Working  NURSERY  FOREMAN.— 
J     MITCHINSON,    Nurseryman    and    Seedsman,    Truro, 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  Working  Outdoor 
FOREMAN,  in  a  Small  Nursery.  One  who  understands 
Grafting,  Budding,  and  all  kinds  of  Outdoor  Propagating.  State  age, 
references  and  wages,  to  J.  C.  PADMAN,  Providence  Nursery, 
Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. 


iVTR.   R.   T.   VEITCH   REQUIRES  a    young  MAN 

1VX  to  take  the  Management^of  his  Propagating  Department.  He 
must  be  well  up  in  the  Propagation  of  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  Plants, 
and  also  able  occasionally  to  attend  to  company,— The  Nurseries, 
New  North  Road,  Exeter. - 


\Tanted 
S.  WILLIAMS  is  in  WANT  of  a  smart,    active, 

•  young  MAN,  well  up  in  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Hard- 
wooded  Plants,  and  a  good  hand  at  training  for  exhibition  purposes.— 
Apply,  by  letter  in  the  first  place,  to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  on  February  15,  a 
steady,  active  married  Man,  without  family ;  must  be 
thoroughly  practical,  and  proficient  in  Early  Forcing,  the  Growing 
of  Vines,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  A  cottage  pro- 
vided rent  free.  Testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability  must  be 
forwarded, — Apply,  stating  age  and  wages  required,  to  W.  HASSALL, 
30,  Cheapside,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  


WANTED,  as  OUTDOOR  NURSERY  WORK- 
MAN, an  active,  sober  young  Man,  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  an  extensive  Nursery,  can  pack  well,  and  understands  the 
work  generally. — State  wages,  and  where  last  employed,  to  ISAAC 
DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. __^____^_^^ 


WANTED,  a  steady,  energetic  young  MAN,  well  up 
in  Growing  and  Propagating  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit 
Trees,  Hollies,  and  general  Outdoor  Stock.  Liberal  and  progressive 
wages  to  one  who  gives  practical  proof  of  ability. — Address,  stating 
wages  required  and  references,  to  WM,  CLIBRAN  and  SON, 
Oldlicld  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


WANTED,    by    Messrs.    Barr    &    Sudgen,    a 
thoroughly  efficient  SEEDSMAN,  competent  to  take  a  leading 
fiart  in  the  general   Management  of  the   business. — Application,  by 
etter,  stating  salary  and  experience,  addressed  E.  S.,  12,  King  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a.  competent  PERSON,  to  represent  the 
Undersigned,  by  taking  Orders  for  Agricultural  Seeds  and 
Lawes'  Manures,  in  the  Truro  district.— JOHN  MITCHINSON, 
Tru  ro. 


WANTED,  a  NURSERY  SALESMAN.— He  must 
be  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  of  gentlemanly  manners  and 
appearance,  to  attend  in  the  large  new  conservatory. — J.  W-,  Pine- 
apple Nursery  Company,  32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgwarc  Road,  W. 

ANTED7  a  young  Man  as  ORTDER^CLERrC  and 

to  Superintend  the  Packing  Department.  Must  write  a  good 
hand,  and  be  willing  to  make  himself  useful.— THOMAS  S.  WARE, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  London.— Must  be 
well  up  in  the  Seed  Business,  accustomed  to  Attend  upon 
Customers,  ana  a  good  Salesman.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Candidates  to  state  salary 
and  experience,  and  address  their  communications  to  P.,  Gardeners1 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  handy  Man,  as  CARPENTER  and 
GLAZIER,  and  one  that  can  do  plain  Brickwork  in  a 
Nursery.  Constant  employment.— RICHARD  BULLEN  and  CO., 
Woodlands,  Hithci  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  40,  married,   no  incum- 
brance; well  skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. — A.  B., 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Character  for  ability, 
industry,  and  trustworthiness,  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.— 
J.  H.,  zo,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches, 
having  lived  in  many  of  the  leading  Establishments  in  England  ana 
Scotland. — ALPHA,  Ide,  near  Exeter. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


C^ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring 
X  the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener. — Married;  a  thoroughly 
E radical  Working  Man,  who  understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
ranches,  and  Laying-out  and  Planting  New  Grounds :  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Good  character. — G.  M.,  Ringwcod  Farm,  Shiplake,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  44,  married,  no  family ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches, 
including  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Pines,  Grapes,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c. ;  also  Flower,  Kitchen,  and  Fruit  Gardening.  Character 
and  testimonials  will  bear  the  strictest  inquiries. — M.  J.,  Mr. 
Rochford's,  Page  Green,  Tottenham. 


(^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;   well  under- 

V_T  stands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  including  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Has  lived  in  some  of  the  principal  Establish- 
ments in  England,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  from  each. — J.  P., 
29,  Vernon  Street,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  28,  single, 
till  suited;  well  up  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Pines,  Vines, 
Peaches,  &c,  also  in  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Ten 
years  in  some  of  the  first  Gardens  in  England.  First-class  testimonials. 
—A.  B.  C.(  13,  Model  Buildings,  King's  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  30,  married,  no  family  ; 
thorough  practical  experience  in  the  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables, also  the  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  Nine 
years'  excellent  character  from  last  place.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Wm, 
Paul.— G.  G. ,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Hertford. 


FOREMAN,    in    a    Gentleman's    Garden.— Age    23  ; 
accustomed  to  Vines,  Pines,  Melon  and  Cucumber  Forcing,  fie. 
Good  character. — E.  L,  M.,  Post  Office,  F'orest  Hill,  S.E. 

OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 


F 


■Age  26.     Good  reference  as  to  character  and  abilities.— S.  11 
15,  iVpi-.L-  sireetj  Bishopsfieldsj  Chester. 

"IVTURSERY      MANAGER,     FOREMAN,     and 

-Ll  SALESMAN.— Married  ;  20  years' experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  well  up  the  Propagation  and  Growth  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ericas  and  New  Holland  Plants,  and  Pot 
\ines;  also  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Coniferaj,  Rhododendrons,  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Good  Salesman  and  Correspondent. 
Satisfactory  references.— C.  C,  Post  Office,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  WORKING 
FOREMAN.— Has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  the  Nursery  business,  both  indoors  and  out.  Goad  hand 
at  Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers.  Good  reference.  Nine  years'  first- 
class  testimonials  from  previous  employers,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland— A.  It,  Mr.  Alfred  Deacon,  Chapel  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S. 

MANAGER,     or     TRAVELLER.— Mr.     Sydney 
Barratt  having  ceased  to  represent    Mr.    William    Bull,   of 
Chckea,  is  desirous  of  engaging  with  any  Firm  of  respectability  in  the 

above  capacity.     Has  good  connections  and  first-class  references. 

39,  Kinglake  Street,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool. 

ROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded),  and    GROWER.— 

Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession.      Can  grow   for 

Exhibition   or    Market,   if  required.     First-class   references.— A     B 
93,  Maiden  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

To  the  NurBery  Trade. 

PROPAGATOR,  &c. —Employment  wanted   in  a  small 
respectable  Nursery,  as    PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER    of 

Bedding   and   other  Plants,  by  a   steady,   industrious    Man,   who   is 
thoroughly  conversant  with   the  trade,  and  willing  to  make  himself 
useful  in  any  department.     Moderate  wages.     Good  reference.— A.  B 
202,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  London,  N. 

SHOPMAN    (Head,    or    Otherwise),  in  the  London 
Seed  Trade.— Well  acquainted  with  all  its  branches.     Unexcep- 
tionable  references, — K.  L.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

HOPMAN.— Ten  years'  experience,    Wholesale    and 

Retail.— B.  E.  R.,  Post  Office,  Gloucester. 


To  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  (Under).— Age  31  ;  nine  years' experience 
in  the   Retail  Seed  and   Florist   Business.     London  preferred  — 
T.  W.,  i,  Woodland  Street,  Dalston,  N.E. 

To  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen. 
pARPENTER  and  JOINER  (Thorough).— Can  take 

\J  charge  of  Buildings  and  General  Repairs  on  a  Gentleman's 
Estate;  also  Paint,  Glaze,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
Repairing  Cabinet-work,  Packing-case  Making,  Lights.  &c.  Low 
wages  if  constant  employment.— E.  A.,  3,  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

MONEY,        WITHOUT        UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can   be  obtained  at   a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 

Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant.  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
Established  1S40. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  Sec., 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 
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M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 
I  N  A  H  A  N  '  S    .     L  L    .     WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L  "  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depftt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to}  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  highly  respectable  Man. 
— Age  30,  married,  one  child  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  the  Management 
of  Forcing  Fruits,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Excellent  character  ;  leaving  through  the  death 
of  employer. — T.  P.,  Goldingtons,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 


GARDENER  {Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  26, 
single;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Vinery, 
Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  &c;  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Excellent  reference  — G  A R  D  E  N  E  R,  Bank  Villa, 
Stratford  Street,  Western  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


GARDENER. — A  Gentleman  giving  up  his  Garden 
wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener.  He  can  give  him  a  first- 
class  character  for  steadiness  and  industry.  He  is  well  up  in  Forcing 
Houses,  Orchid  and  Stove  Plants,  Grape  Growing,  &c. — H.  D.( 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,'Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  18  ;  strong  and  active  ; 
desires  a  re-engagement   in    a    first-rate    Garden,   under    the 
Foreman. — G.  S  ,  the  Gardens,  Woolvcrstone  Park,  Ipsuich. 


C^ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
*     Age    18:   three    years'   good   character   from    last    situation. 
— D   W.,  Mr.  Horsfield's,  Upton  Park,  Chester. 


GARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.— 
Age  34,  married  :  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
Good  character.— A.  Z.,  Mr.  William  Paul,  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Kir.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills, — Civil  Seivice  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Ca>  ell's  Household  Guidt. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


1) 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  ilAd.,  2j.  gd,,  45.  6d.,  and  ns. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS 

In  boxes  at  15.  i&d.,  2*.  gd.,  4*-  &*•»  and  11*. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO., 

NORWICH,  ; 

HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS 

AND     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     MAKERS. 


IMPROVED    STEAM-POWER    MACHINERY    FOR    WORKING    WOOD    ENABLES    US    TO    SUPPLY    FIRST-CLASS 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 


Only  the  best  materials  used.       Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.       Gentlemen  are  respectfully 

invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any 

part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


SPAN-ROOF    FORCING     PIT. 


PEACH    HOUSE. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society s  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and 
most  useful  articles  of  the  hind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  PRIZE. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  only  Prize  Medal. 

UNIVERSAL     PORTABLE    PLANT     PRESERVER 
AND    GROUND    VINERY. 


MELON    OR    CUCUMBER    FRAMES. 

All    sizes  (glazed  with   21-ounce}  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 


In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of  having 
to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach 
the  glazed  lights  (21-02.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length 
12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  really  portable. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  meeting  lately  held  at  Birming- 
ham,  pronounced  these  to  be  bv  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw, 
and  awarded  them  the  only  Prize. 

The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq.,  Stoke 
Rochford,    Grantham.       His    Gardener,    Mr.    I.    Dell,    wrote    ua    the    following   Letter, 
unsolicited  :— 
"  Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 

"Gentlemen,— I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worlhy  of  that  name. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them 
shortly.  "  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Isaac  Dell." 

They  are  made  in  the  following  sixes.  One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  (or  any  number  of 
lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row.  In  ordering  state  the  number  of  ends  required 
Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  7tpu-ards. 

6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


Price. 

Ends  per 
pair  extra. 

£i     5 

0 

$s.  od. 

2    5 

0 

5  J.  od. 

1  15 

0 

7S,  od. 

3    3 

0 

7s.  od. 

2    6 

0 

..      Ss.  od. 

4    4 

0 

..      Ss.  6d. 

7    0 

0 

..    12s.  od. 

Height  at  back,  24  ins.  ;  at  front  13  ins.  ;  sides,  iJi  in.  thick ;  ligh 
Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass  is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in 
ing  rod  and  handle. 


:,  2  ins.  thick.     All  made  of  very  best  red  deal. 
Each  light  is  provided  with  an  iron  sircrgthen- 


All  6  feet  Wide. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid   to 
any  station  in  England  when 
orders    amount    to   605.    and 
upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-oz. 

All  6  feet  Wide. 

Cash  Prices,   carnage  paid   to 
any  station  in  England  when 
orders    amount    to    60*.    and 
upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ot. 

4  feet  long,   1  Light 
8    ,,       „       2      ,, 
12    ..       .,       3      -■ 

£t  17    6 

4  17    6 

16  feet  long,  4  Lights 
20    ,,      „       5      ,, 
24    ,,      ,,       6      „ 

£6    7    6 
7  17    6 
976 

PIT  LIGHTS  WITH  WOOD  SILLS   TO   BUILD   ON   BRICKWORK. 


Sills,  4%  inches  wide,  2^  inches  thick,  with  runners 
All  painted  three  coats  and  glazed 


and  bearers  between  each  light, 
ready  for  use. 


Cash  Prices,   carriage 

pa 

d  to 

Cash  Prices,  carriage   paid  to 

any  station  in  England 

rvhen 

any  station  in  England  v.  bj  " 
orders   amount    to    001.    and 
upwards. 

All  6  feel  Wide. 

orders  amount   to 
upwards. 

OOf. 

and 

All  u  feet  Wide. 

Glazed  with  21 

on 

Glazed  with  21-01. 

16  feet  long,  4  Lights 

£$  I"    6 

36  feet  long,  9  Lights 

j£x3    4    0 

20    ,,       ,,      5      ,, 

76O 

40    M      i,     10      ,, 

14  13     6 

=4    ..      .,      6      .> 

8  15     6 

44    m      ..     U      .. 

16    3    0 

=8    ,,      „       7      „ 

10     s    0 

53    >i      ..     13      11 

19    2    0 

32    ..      ..      8      „ 

11  14    6 

60    ,,      ,,     15      ,, 

22    x    0 

Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works. 
We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit;    every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor; 
Printed  bv  William   Riruttin«   at  th*  Ci(nr*  nl   " 

Richards, 


Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

v     A  r:«i'ii>    Bi  Cn       I  ~.».l 1  c. .      i) I .     -r  »iri_ : . _r_: /-»-._.    -r  f iZ':_»l_  f* .-.  _r    kt:  j.ii I    i>..i.i._i ■   k..    .  I.  _ 


*>-;„...)  l.     iii". ... — i, . — SKS™i    ..  ~«'i">  ,      ™vcuim;iiiciii!i  aim  DugiDai  i.cuers  ir>       i  ne  i-umisner,     ni  'ne  i  mice,  41,  Wellington  si  reel,  movent   i.arurn,   i.iruion,   »>.<-. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  \\\d.  \  Six  Months     .,     us.  ud. 
Twelve  Months     . .     ^1  3c.  \od. 
Post   Office   Orders  to  be   made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
V-»     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;   price,   in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and   HORTICUL- 
r*CTT^AL    SOCIETY.-FLORAL   and    HORTICULTURAL 

W^rl^S    £K  the    Town    Hall»    KinE    strcct-     Manchester,    on 
llESDAi.  February  n.  _ 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS,     CLIFTON.  -ROSE 

*-L  SHOW  WEDNESDAY  July  9  Schedules  of  the  above  are 
now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Lodge  Keepers 
or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  SECRETARY,  Zoological  Gardens 
K.  Ill  ton.  ' 


ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.— Thomas  King,  of  East  Sheen,  bees  most 

smcerels-  to  THANK   the  MEMBERS  of  this  SOCIETY  iho   so 

liberally  supported  him  by  their  Votes  at  the  late  Election  in  placing 

him  a  Pensioner  on  its  Funds-  — January  28.  yiiuug 

"V/" ERBENAS.— Healthy,  well-rooted  Cuttings  of  Boule 
v!„,-  «         gc>  fine  White'  P"1>1=  Kine,  Henry  Ladds,  and  Crimson 
kihe.oi.  per  100  ;  501.  per  1000.   Reference  orremittancefrom  unknown 
^^TlFl'n    mm-nl?-01?"  PVable  m  Boughton,  Chester. 
riKLU,  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 

Pu,t  to  y<?5???s•  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 
.,%:■  LADD;5  is  now  sending  out,  in  pots.  Purple. 
White,  and  Scarlet,  good  Plants,  at  2..  per  dozen 
Nursery,  Bejcley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 

P^EONIA    MOUTAN.— Fine    bushy    plants    of   this 

*. .  ,  -~„noble  Trce  p*°ny  at  from  ss.  6d.  to  is  6d  each 
-     ■  "  ■         S"  *""  S0X|  Ml°hl°°  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

feet,    fine,    transplanted.     A    few 


LARCH,    3    to  4 
thousands  on  oft 


thousands  on  ofier.    OAK,  3'to  4  feet/  Price  low. 
KE\NES,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 


^SH,  strong,  transplanted,  5  to  7  feet,  40*.  per  1000. 
HENRY  MINCHIK,  thVNurfcries,  Hook  Norton,  Onon. 

TyHITETHORN,  or  QUICK.-Two  Million  of  the 

nI;hadaonVapSpSon^SP'a",Cd'  '""*  5*'  '°  '"■  ""  M°*     S*"»>"s 
—-. THOMAS  PERKINS,  43,  Drapery.  Northampton. 

TyELL-ROOTED   COMMON    OAK,  straighTInd 

utc™,,.     s'°ut  s'en)S,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  ,  feet,  bushy,  and  good  roots 
rnces  on  application,  stating  Quantity  required,  to 
ROBERT  H.   POYNTER,  Taunton.  

T)UTCH  BOX— For  SALE,  about  400  yards,  at  qW 

T     ti    u     ..  'y'nsat  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 
Ho*use  Undo"  e"8-   H°°P"  *    Cu"'  ''  Gcmtc  S<"«-  M™°" 


Tr\  ct?   To  Nnrserymen  and  Gardeners. 
innvf010'  Cheap,    a    large    quantity    of    BOX 
t._K  „r „ '■  W  " °'  yet  taken  up ;  would  separate  and  plant  a  rreat 
length  of  Erouno\     For  price  and  paniculars,  apply  to  P 

HENRY  faoRTLOCK,  Caston,  Royston. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
Stales,  is  £1  6s. 


NEW  ROSES,  1873.— All  the  best  new  ROSES  for 
1873,  including  that  superb  "new  Double  White"  hybrid 
perpetual,  Madame  Lacharme—  the  white  Jules  Margottin,  in  strong 
healthy  Plants. 

Wll.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 
>HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  31. 

Nursery,  Bexlev  Heath,  Kent,  S  E. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


1872. 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nut 


Acre,  near  Hereford. 


To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD  and  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
— Oloirc  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard— Marechal  Niel,  extra  fine 
plants. 
WM.  WOOD  AMD  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,   Uckfield,   Sussex. 


THE    BEST    NEW    ROSES    for   1873.— For  a  full 
description  of  the  above,  by  the   Kaisers,  including  Lacharme's 
noble  pure    white  H.P.    Rose,  Madame    Lacharme,    see    HENRY 
BENNETT'S  LIST,  post  free. 
Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches.    Nectarines,   Plums,    Pears,    Apples,    Figs,   Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


To  the  Trade. 

EXTRA  STRONG  QUINCE  and  PEAR  STOCKS. 
Prices  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


FINE  strong   Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS,   APPLES, 
and  PLUMS,  at  moderate  Drices, 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


STRONG  Standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  WAL- 
NUTS ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES;  a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS;  FOREST  TREES, from  2  to  10  ft.  Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham 


FRUIT    TREES.— A  large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
751.  per  too  ;  Gooseberries  from  tos.  per  ioo ;  Currants  from  6s.  per  100. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


FILBERTS.— Extra    fine  young    healthy  stuff,    Red, 
White,  Waterloo,  &c. ,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100. 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr,  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria. 

PARSONS'  CHOICE  STRAIN.— The  Executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  Geo,  Parsons  having  a  great  quantity  of  SEED 
of  the  above  on  hand,  will  be  glad  to  SELL  the  same  at  Half  the  usual 
price.      Mrs.   PARSONS.  27  and  28.  Western  Road.  Brighton. 


To  trie  Trade. 
TWENTY    THOUSAND      BLACK      ITALIAN 

POPLAR,  3  to  4  feet,  at  20j.  per  1000. 
C.  H.  BURBRIDGE.  Guillord  Nursery.  Whitfield.  Dover. 


THREE     HUNDRED     THOUSAND     QUICK,    or 
WHITETHORN,    for    SALE.      Samples      and      price      on 
application  to 

B.   DIVER,  Gardener,  Islenam,  Cambridgeshire. 


FIVE    THOUSAND    LILIUM    AURATUM,    from 
JAPAN,    now   at    MARSEILLES,   en   route  for    LONDON 
DIRECT,  at  a  very  moderate  price.     Apply  to 

G  ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  EC. 


s 


TRONG  and  EXTRA  STRONG  QUICKS,  for  new 

Hedges  and  Gapping.    Special  prices  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  As-D  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Weymouth  Pines. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  has  a  large  stock  of  the 
above,  well  furnished  and  good  roots,  3  to  8  feet  in  height. 
Price  on  application. 

The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


WANTED,    2-yr.    old   WHITETHORN     QUICK. 
Send  sample  and  price  to 
____  W.  HOCK1N,  the  Nurseries,  Taunton. 


WANTED,  fresh  and  i-yr.  old  HOLLY  BERRIES. 
State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


WANTED,    BEARING     TREES    suitable    for    an 
Orchard-house,    such    as    Peaches,    Pears,    and    Figs.      Full 
particulars  as  to  size,  sorts,  and  price  to 

RICHARD  BULLEN  and  CO.,  the  Woodlands,  Hither  Green, 
Lcwisham,  S  E. 


WANTED,  about  70  bushels  of  a  good  Second  Earlv 
POTATO.     State  price  and  sort  to 
OLDROYD  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Shrewsbury. 


i     Registered  at  the  General    )        Price  5d. 
!  Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  )  POST  FREE,   $\d. 


CARTER'S    VEGETABLE    and    FLORAL 
NOVELTIES  for  1873.     See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Jan.   18, 
p.  96.  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

VERY         GA  R  D  EN         REQUISITE 

KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Economy. 

CARTER'S      COLLECTIONS      of     VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  12s,  6rf.,  2U-,  30$.,  425.,  and  63$.  each.     Carriage  free. 

237  and  138,  High   Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


rpREE  PEAS.— Extraordinary  freak  of  Nature.     Very 

J-      prolific  and  excellent  eating.     Height  4  to  5  feet.     Peas  all  grow 
in  a  mass,  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  on  the  summit  of  the  stem.     Only 
in  scaled  packets,  containing  20  Peas,  21.  6d. 
P.  K.  T.,  Flackwell  Heath,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 


POTATOS,  for  SALE.— A  lew  Bolls  very  fine  Myatt's 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  for  Seed,  price  151.  per  cwt. 
ROBERT  INCH,  the  Farmers' Seed  Warehouse,  1,  Victoria  Street, 

Edinburgh. . 

LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  is.  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING.  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  


SUTTONS'     COMPLETE     COLLECTIONS     of 
Choice  VEGETABLE    SEEDS  for  one  year's  supply  contain 
only  the  best  sorts. 


SUTTONS'  £3  3s.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Large  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £2  ar.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  an  Ordinary  Size  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'  £1  is.  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  for  a  Smaller  Garden.     Carriage  free. 


SUTTONS'   15s.    and    izr.   6d.    COLLECTIONS    of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  Small  Gardens. 


SUTTON  AND   SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  appointment, 
to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade.— Seed  Novelties. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    beg    to    say  that   all    the 
NOVELTIES    of  the    SEASON    may  be   obtained    at  their 
Establishment. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London, _N. 


G 


EORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


(JMITHEKS  and    CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O     MERCHANTS,  i.  Bunhill  Row,   London.  EC.     TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


c 


1HARLES      TURNER'S     CATALOGUE    is    now 

ready. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.     BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  Blackith,    Cox's    and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
«;,  Aldgate,  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


Hirdy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses,  and 

FRUIT   TREES. 

OUIS    VAN     HOUTTE'S      CATALOGUE, 
-i     No.  145  U,,  will  be  sent  next  week  to  his  numerous  Patrons. 
Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. — February  1 


PJ.    LOOYMANS    and    SONS,     Nurseries, 
•  Oudenbosch,  Holland. 

In  the  Press,  a  Priced  CATALOGUE,  in  French  and  Dutch,  of 
TREES   and  SHRUBS,  for   the  ensuing  Season,  which  will   be  sent 

on  application. 


GLOXINIAS,  carriage  free.— Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  10s  6d.  ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  151.  and  2ir. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  40s. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


To  the  Trade,  &c. 

GLADIOLUS    BRENCHLEYENSIS,   strong  Bulbs. 
Price  on  application  to 
THOMAS    SHERMAN,   Seedsmen,   &c  ,    59.    Newinglon    Butts, 
London,  S.E,  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle 


MULBERRIES.— Fine  healthy  Standards,  at  24J.  per 
dozen  ;  larger,  with  good  heads,  31.  6d.  to  gs.  each. 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

PINES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession —in 
Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


LILIUM    AURATUM.— Several    Thousand    strong 
sound  ENGLISH  GROWN  BULBS.     They  had  this  year  from 
5  to  30  blooms  on  a  stem.     i8j.,  30$.,  42s.  per  dozen,  and  upwards. 
ANTHONY  WATERER.   Knap   Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,  stout,  transplanted  ; 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be 
SOLD;  also  a  large  quantity  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH 
CHESTNUT. 

Mr.    CHORLEY,    Midhurst,    Sussex. 


American  Arbor-vitse. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  begs  to  offer  good  plants 
of  the  above,  suitable  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet  in  height.     Price 
on  application, 

The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SPEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


FOR    SALE,    a  large  quantity  of  good   FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  5*.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery  1  Putney,  S.W. 
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Superb  Lilies.  „     . 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  S*-i  9*»  I2J-i 
185.,  245.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,  showy   crimson,    to   flower   in    June, 

is.  per  dozen  :  6s.  per  ioo,  .    . 

GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  12  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  4*. ; 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties,  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,  hybrids,  from  200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3s.,  51.,  9s.,  las-,  15s.,  20s.,  and  30s.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12a.  to  24s. ;   6  do.,  6s. 
to  ios.  6d. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  6  new  varieties  of  1872, 
for  as. ;  older  choice  sorts,  large  flowered,  Japanese  or 
Pompons,  12  sorts  for  2s.;  too  for  15s.  ANTIRRHINUMS  of 
1872,  12  sorts,  4s.  (sd.;  older  varieties,  12  for  3s.;  12  PENT  STEM'  >NS, 
3s.;  12COLEUS.2s.6rf;  12  FUCHSIAS,  31;  50  for  us.;  12  HELIO- 
TROPES, 2s.  First-class  Bedding  GERANIUMS,  in  strong  autumn- 
struck  Plants,  from  is.  bd.  per  dozen  ;  50  GERANIUMS,  in  50  sorts  of 
Tricolor,  Bicolor,  Zonal,  Doubles,  &c,  for  15s;  12  new  varieties  of 
1872  for  os.;  MESEMBRYANTHEMUMCORDIFOLIUM.fol.  var., 
2S.  6d.  per  dozen;  25  sorts  Show  or  Show  and  Fancy  PANSIES,  7s.; 
100  for  20s.:  12  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  6s.;  DAISIES, 
POLYANTHUS,  VIOLAS,  and  other  Spring  Flowering-plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  upwards;  CINERARIAS,  strong,  3s.  per  dozen. 
WM.   CLIBRAN   and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA,— The  finest  SPECIMENS 
of  this  lovely  Orchid  ever  exhibited,  with  upwards  of  80  spikes 
of  bloom  on  each,  and  over  500  bulbs  in  each  pot,  may  now  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter  Garden,  Onslow  Crescent, 
Onslow  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  The  above  Magnificent 
Specimens  are  from  the  Unique  Collection  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Yates,  of  Sale, 
near  Manchester,  and  have  been  delivered  here  by  special  messenger  ; 
they  are,  therefore,  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

J,  WILLS  also  invites  an  inspection  of  his  handsome  and  varied 
COLLECTIONS  of  fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  TREE  FERNS,  &c, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  London. 


Ccelogyne  cristata. 

RS.  YATES  begs  to  inform  Orchid  Growers  that 
•  his  STOCK  of  the  above  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he 
has  grown  hitherto.  R.  S.  Yates  has  yet  two  or  three  plants  in  stock, 
which  he  offers,  for  cash  only,  at  25  guineas  each.  He  nas  disposed  of 
several  to  the  most  eminent  florist  and  nurseryman  in  London,  and  is 
sending  them  in  care  of  a  special  messenger.  They  have  upwards  of 
80  spikes  of  bloom,  and  =;oo  bulbs  in  each  pot.  R.  S.  Yates  has  plenty 
of  good  healthy  plants,  from  three  guineas. 

Sale,  and  14,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — Jan.  33. 


Bouquets,  Vase  Rowers,  and  Decorative  Plants 

for  HALL  or  TABLE. 

RS.  YATES*  matchless  COLLECTION  of  the 
•  above  are  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  to 
any  extent.  , 

R.  S.  Yates  may  remind  the  Public  he  has  yearly  maintained  his 
reputation  awarded  to  him  at  the  great  International  Show  in  London, 
1866,  against  30  competitors;  in  addition,  he  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Botanic  last  year,  for  50  plants  arranged  for  artistic  effect,  in  which 
class  there  were  six  competitors,  three  being  from  the  Metropolis. 

R.  S.  Y.  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  depend  upon  the 
adventitious  supply  of  the  market.  He  is  the  producer  of  what  he 
offers ;  and  any  order,  once  accepted,  will  be  executed  in  its  integrity. 


To  Thicken   Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 
EMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 

so  frequently  described  in  American  travels,— 

6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  70$.  per  100. 

5  to  6  feet,  8s.  per  dozen,  501.  per  too. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


H 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 
rpHUJOPSIS     BOREALIS.  — This    beautiful    silvery 

-1-  Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vita,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-grown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,   at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  365.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c. 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.  J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  ana  Shrubs,  American  Plants 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lot3. 


SCOTCH  FIR  and  AUSTRIAN  FIR,  &c— 
50.000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  351.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian,  trans- 
planted, 3  to  4  feet,  20s.  per  100;  30,000  Common  LAURELS,  ij£  to 
a«  feet,  151.  per  too;  fine  BEECH  and  BIRCH;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
\%  foot,  30J.  per  100.  Tea-scented  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  lot.  per 
dbzen.    Cash. 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


o 


N   SALE,   a  large  quantity  of  the  undermentioned 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c  — 
BIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  7*. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  161.  ;  do.,  6  to  7  feet,  per  looo,  401. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  3*. 
PRIVET,  ovalifolium,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  Ss. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  6*.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  71. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  1  to  i%  foot,  per  1000,  231. 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  from  the  choicest   scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  and  other  colours,  2-yr.  seedlings,  per  1000,  55. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darlcy  Hill  Side  Nursery,  near  Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


Great  Northern  Nursery,  Newark. 

JAMES  NORMAN  having  succeeded  to  the  above 
Nursery  Business  (recently  carried  on  by  the  late  Job  Birming- 
ham, and  formerly  Girton's),  intends  to  carry  on  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore, hoping  ior  a  continuance  of  the  favours  bestowed  upon  his 
predecessors.  J.  N.  has  a  good  Stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  CUR- 
RANTS, GOOSEBERRIES,  and  SHRUBS;  5000  BERBERIS 
AQUIFOLIA,  &c  ,  cheap— JAMES   NORMAN,  Newark. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    lor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  ot  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERVE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  anj  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  ill  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  Dots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &C. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Aficot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-VVestern  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


ssgg*  Now    W$mm&P&    Ready, 

CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENER'S  and  FARMER'S  VADE  MECUM 

For  1873,  containing  upwards  of  230  beautiful  coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  post  free  is.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 

JAMES   CARTER  AND  CO., 
Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST  STOCK  OF  ROSES, 

INCLUDING   A   SPLENDID    LOT   OF   STANDARD   TEA   ROSES, 

IS  AT 

WILLIAM       PAUL'S, 

PAUL'S    NURSERIES   and    SEED    WAREHOUSE,    WALTHAM    CROSS,    HERTS. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post. 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN,   Third  Edition,  7f.te;    post  free,    Ss. 
ROSES    IN    POTS,   Third   Edition,    2s. 


GENUINE      SEEDS. 


John  &  Charles  Lee 

WILL  FORWARD,    POST   FREE  ON   APPLICATION,    THEIR 

PRICED    CATALOGUE    OE    SEEDS 

FOR  KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  1873. 

All  -who  have  not  already  received  a   Copy  are  requested  to   Apply. 
ROYAL  VINEYARD  NURSERY  and  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  HAMMERSMITH,  W. 


SEEDS -"ONLY    THE    BEST." 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  William   Bull 


BEGS  TO  INTIMATE  THAT  HIS 

NEW    CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS, 

Just  Issued,  has  been  Posted  to  all  his  Customers.     If  from  non-delivery  or  any  mistake  any  of  them  have 
not  received  it,  Mr.  W.  B.  will  be  happy  to  forward  one  on  application. 

Particulars  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  PRIZES   of  SILVER    CUPS,   to  the  value  of  £300,  for 
NEW  PLANTS,  will  be  found  at  page  92  of  the  above  Seed  Catalogue. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S   ROAD,    CHELSEA,   LONDON,   S.W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS,' 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  ««»«»• 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  1  he  lovely  l  E-Ka"Vi 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  mai.ni. 
cent  and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  fcstabh.hmeni 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again, 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  REAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  atfA 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 
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TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF  HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK   OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Famborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE  PETE-APPLE  NURSEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW   and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN   BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,   W. 


Special  Notice  to  the  Trade. 


CHOICE  SEEDS,  that  can  be  relied  on,  all  of  first-rate 
strains.     CATALOGUE  can  be  had. 
Seeds  of  the  following  PRIMULAS  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce. 
Prices  on  application  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA 
„        „        RUBRA 
„        „        FILICIFOLIA  ALBA 
„        „        FILICIFOLIA  RUBRA 
„        ,,        LILACINA  MARMORATA 
„       „       KERMESINA  SPLENDENR 
„        „        KRECI'A  SUPERBA 
,,        „        VILLAGE  MAID 
„        „        RUBRA  FLORE-PLENO 
Also,  in  quantity — 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA 
CALCEOLARIA 
CINERARIA 

ECHEVERIA  GLAUCO-METALLICA 
PANSY 

PELARGONIUM  (Bronze  and  Gold) 
TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI,  &c. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


CCELOGYNE    CRISTATA. 


JOHN   H.  LEY, 

EXOTIC   NURSERY,  LANSDOWNE   ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Can  offer  good  Plants  of  the  above  magnificent  winter- 
flowering  Orchid,  at  3^.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d. — being 
the  lowest  prices  it  has  ever  been  sold  at.  Also  the 
following  Orchids,  in  good  plants  : — 


1.  d. 

'.    6d.  and    5 
7s.  (td.  and  10 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE    .. 

„           SPECIOSUM      .. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  26 

„  BARBATUM  NIGRUM 36 

CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRA 30 

„  VERATRIFOLIA        10    6 

EPIDENDRON  CILIARE  MAJOR       

ONCIDIUM  ALTISSIMUM  50 

„  SPHACELLATUM 50 

PLEIONE  LAGENARIA to    6 

„  WALLICHII 5s.  and    7    6 

STANHOPEA  WARDII        76 

Or  the  Dozen,  package  included,  in  largest  sizes,  good 

plants,  for  2J  guineas. 

Priced  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street,  Croydon. 


NOVELTIES      FOR      1873. 


CAMPANULA   MEDIUM  CALYCAN- 
THEMA  CffRULEA,  do.  ALBA. 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  well-known 
Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an 
elegant  cup  round  the  base  of  the  bell, 
and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  corolla,  thus  adding  considerably 
to  their  beauty. 


NEMOPHILA  ATOMARIA  OCULATA 
ATRO-CERULEA. 

A  splendid  new  and  distinct  variety, 
colour  rich  deep  blue,  with  black 
centre,  which  forms  a  very  effective 
contrast  to  the  old  varieties. 


NEW  QUEEN  ONION. 

A  new  and  distinct  silver-skinned 
Onion,  remarkable  for  its  keeping 
qualities,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
If  sown  in  February,  it  will  produce 
Onions  from  i  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
early  in  the  summer,  which  will  keep 
sound  until  the  summer  of  the  following 
year;  and  if  sown  in  July,  it  will  be 
ready  to  pull  late  in  the  same  year, 
and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until  the 
following  autumn. 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA. 


BURNELL'S    ALEXANDRA   WHITE 
COS  LETTUCE. 

This  splendid  variety  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  is  compact,  crisp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  stands  the  summer 
heat  without  running,  long  after  all 
other  varieties.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  specimens 
may  be  produced  that  will  altogether 
defy  competition,  either  for  table  or 
exhibition  purposes. 


The  above  sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  Is.  6d.  each.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

WAITE,    BTJRNELL,   HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED    GROWERS    and    MERCHANTS,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,   S.E, 
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SEEDS, 


SUTTONS'       HOME-GROWN 
CARRIAGE  FREE. 

The  generally  acknowledged  supe- 
riority of  our  Seeds  has  induced 
Dealers  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  to  represent  themselves  as 
being'  our  Agents,  We  wish  it 
therefore  to  be  distinctly  understood 
thai  we  have  no  Agents. 

All  Orders  sent  to  our  Address 

at  Reading  are  promptly  executed \ 

with  Seeds  of  best  quality,  at  very 

moderate  charges ;   and    the  goods 

sent    to     the    Purchaser   free    of 

carriage,  in    accordance  with  our 

published  terms. 

Our  Registered  Trade  Mark  is  affixed  to  every  Label 

or  Parcel  of  Seeds,  before  leaving  our  Establishment, 

Priced  LISTS  post  free. 


Seedsmen,  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
PERPETUAL  WHITE- 
FLOWERING  TREE  CARNA- 
TION, LA  BELLE. 

"The  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of 
varieties  of  the  highest  possible 
value." 

"  The  flowers,  of  the  purest  white, 
are  very  large  and  smooth,  perfectly 
double,  and  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
are  produced  all  the  year  round  in 
such  profusion  that  one  or  more 
plants  should  be  grown  whetever 
cut  blooms  are  in  request." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  post  free, 
3r.  6d.  each.  Large  Plants,  care- 
iully  packed,  »,  6d.  each;  ditto,  in 
bloom,  carefully  packed,  101.  6d. 
each. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  to 

JAMES  ELACKLEY,  Leyton, 
London,  E. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  tor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.— Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application. 

HARDY    BRITISH    FERNS.— A   fine  assortment  for  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  25.5.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000. 
WM.   BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted  stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  : — 
CONIFERS. 
Per  doz.—  £  s.  d. 


Abies  orientals,  6  to  7  It. 

,,    canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  18 

„  Dougjasii,  8  to  g  ft.  3  8 
Biota     onentalis      com 

pacta,  g  feet     ..    30 

,,  japonica,  0  to  7  feet  10  o 
Cuprcssus      Lawsoniana 

fragran9,  8  to  g  feet  . .  30 
Cedrus  atlantica,  8  to  g  ft.  4  4 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  ..33 
Junipcrus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet  a    8    0 


Per  doz. — £  s.  d. 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet        2zo 

PiceaPinaapo,6  to  7  ft. ..  10    o    o 

,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet       . .        . .  10    o    o 

Thuja  Lobbii,  g  to  10  ft.  .  4    4    o 

i,    gigantca,  8  to  g  feet  10    o    o 
Thujopsis   borealis,   8  to 

9  feet a    8    0 

Wcllingtonia      gigantea, 

Ai%  to  5  feet      ..         ..  3  12    o 


STANDARD 
Per  doz. 
Acacia  inermis     ,, 
Acer  N  eg  undo     ..         . ,     o  18    o 
,,  variegata    140 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  o  18  o 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  220 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet  ..  ..  140 
Cherry,  Mahal eb  variegata  1  10  o 
Cytisus,  in  variety  ..140 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  ..     1  10    o 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         , .     1  10    o 

„  to  to  12  feet  ..220 
Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.  2  2  o 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft, 


TREES. 

Per  doz.— £  s.  d. 

Black     Italian, 


ORNAMENTAL 
£  *.  d. 

Poplar, 

12  to  15  feet.."    o  18 
11  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  ..    o  18 

,,  Silver-leaved,  ioto  12  ft  1     4 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  g  feet  ..         ..30 

Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet 0  18 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    2    3 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ..         ..14 
„    Double  Pink  .,     1     I 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing, 7   to  8  feet  stems 


LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  i 
application. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  hieh 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  nag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree 
and  was,  when  growing,  300  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmorc  (Bucka 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  go  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr,  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  6oj.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nuraeryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Contractors,  and  the  Tradp 
SURPLUS  NURSERY  S  TO™ 


S 


20,000  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT/E,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  «  to  6  feet 

50,000  BERBERIS  AguIFOLIA,6toia,i2toi8in"hcS 

10,000  Common  LAURELS,  iJA  to  2  feet. 
200,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  in  sizes  irom  6  inches  to  xV,  feet 
5,000  IRISH  YEWS,  4  to  5  feet.  wwg»w«. 

100,000  transplanted  BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet 
100,000  „  SCOTCH  ELMS,  1%  to  2,  3  to  1  feet 

100,000  „  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1%,  1%  to  2,  2  to  1  feet 

50,000  „  SPRUCE,  1  to  iJS,  ,fc  to  a  fe«.  '         3  "'" 

50,000  „  HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet. 

100,000  ,,  ENGLISH  OAKS,  2  to 

100,000  drill  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  4,  4  to  5 

40,000  transplanted  PIN  US  AUsTKlACA,  n  to'ic  inches 

50,000  „  SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet  S""-UM' 

50,000  „  PRIVET,  1)  to  2  feet. 

100,000  Seedling  and  Bedded  HEKBEKIS  AQUIFOLIA 
900,000  transplanted  GORSE  for  Covert 
2,000,000  WHITETHORN,  transplanted. 
200,000  BLACKTHORN,  in  drills,  selected. 

The  above  are  all  stout,  clean  and  good,  and  will  be  offered  at  a  verv 
low,temptinK  price,  which  will  be  given  by  return  of  post  on  amplication 
to  THOMAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


[1  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 


1873— VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER   SEEDS. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  THEIR   DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF  GEITJTEE  GAEDEN  SEEDS, 

ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  SHEET  OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  GARDEN  TOOLS,  &c„ 
Post  Free  on  application. 


"NEWTON"     NURSERIES,    and    10S,    EASTGATE    STREET,    CHESTER. 


Richard  Smith, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED    MERCHANT, 
WORCESTER. 


ROSES.  — Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL    „ 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


GARDEN    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 


Thomas  Methven  &  Sons 

BEG  TO   INTIMATE   THAT   THEIR 

Descriptive   Priced  Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and   Flower  Seeds, 

IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  for  1873, 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  on  application. 

GORDON'S    NIDDRIE    HYBRID    PROTECTING    BROCCOLI.— Awarded    a    First-class 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  April  last.     In  packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

METHVEN'S  EARLY  GEM  MELON.— For  description,  see  Catalogue.    In  packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

EAST    LOTHIAN    INTERMEDIATE   STOCK    (true),  in    three    colours.      In  packets,    is., 

as.  6rf.,  and  5.1.  each  colour. 


SEED  WAREHOUSES— 15,  PRINCES  STREET, 
And    NURSERY   GATE,   LEITH    WALK,    EDINBURGH. 


THE   LAWSON  SEED  AND   NURSERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


INTIMATION. 

"We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  introduction  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Departments  of  our 
Business  as  a  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY,  under  the  above  designation,  to  tender  to  our 
Friends  and  Customers  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  patronage  which  has  been  so  liberally 
and  kindly  bestowed  upon  us  during  a  very  long  period  of  years. 

"  The  circumstance  that  those  associated  in  the  management  of  the  New  Company,  and  who 
have  been  long  in  our  service  practically  engaged  in  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  are 
with  ourselves  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  new  undertaking,  offers  we  hope  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  bestowed  upon  every  branch  of  the  business,  so 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

"  We  remain,  respectfully  and  faithfully,  yours, 

"  Edinburgh  and  London,  January,  1873."  "  PETER  LAWSON  and  SON." 


NEW     CATALOGUES      NOW      READY. 


1.  TRADE  PRICE  CURRENT— Seeds. 

2.  GENERAL  SPRING   LIST  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds',  with  order  sheet. 
3- 


ANNUAL  CATALOGUE— Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH— GEORGE  the  4th  BRIDGE.  LONDON-SOUTHWARK  STREET,  S.E. 

THE    LAWiJON    NURSERIES,    EDINBURGH. 
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BEOLE'S    PATEIT    OECHAED    HOUSES, 

PATENT  PLANT  PROTECTORS,  AND  GROUND  VINERIES, 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  (two  separate  and  distinct  Patents,  1869  &•  1S70). 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  "COMBINATION"  GLASS  and  NETWORK  WALL  PROTECTOR. 

The  following  Article  appears  in  the   "Florist  and  Pomologist,"  January,  1873,  and  is  written  by 
Mr.  William  Ingram,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle. 


"THE    THIRD    DAY    COMES    A    FROST,    A    NIPPING    FROST. "-ShakespeaRB. 

[FROM   THE   "  FLORIST  AND   POMOLOGIST,"  JANUARY,    1 873.] 

"Although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  climate  of  this  country  generally  has  been 
ameliorated,  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  certain  localities,  by  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  tillage 
and  drainage,  yet  the  fond  hopes  oj "fruit  growers  are  still  liable  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
traditional '  nipping  frost'  just  as  the  prospect  of  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  seems  highest.  An 
incident  occurring  so  commonly  as  to  have  become  proverbial,  bewailed  by  gardeners  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  despondently  echoed  by  fruit  growers  of  the  present  day,  may  seem  inevitable  and 
irremediable  from  its  duration ;  but  modern  ingenuity,  impatient  of  such  restraints  and  difficulties 
has  done  much  to  avert  the  pressure  of  many  physical  obstacles,  and  several  inventions  have  been 
recently  put  forward  to  save  our  crops  of  wall-fruit  from  treacherous  spring  frosts,  from  cold 
beating  showers  of  rain  and  sleet,  and  from  the  chilling  influence  of  wintry  weather,  which  in  this 
climate  of  ours  sometimes  succeeds  a  period  of  spring-tide  warmth.  Fir  boughs,  Frigi  Domo, 
canvas,  shutters,  and  elaborate  glass  copings  have  each  their  advocates,  as  they  have  their  advan- 
tages. The  simple,  economical,  ami  efficient  plan  of  protecting  wall  trees,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given  below,  seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  glass  and  canvas,  and  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions which  exist  against  each  of  those  coverings  as  they  are  usually  applied.     The  coping  is  formed 


by  attaching  Mr.  Rendle's  zinc  sashes  or  slides  to  a  projecting  framework  of  wood,  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  supported in  front  by  upright  poles j  the  glass  is  slipped  into  the  zinc  sashes,  and  the 
glass  coping  is  complete.  To  give  the  tree  it  is  desirable  to  protect  every  advantage  of  light,  a 
similar  arrangement  of  glass  and  zinc  slides  is  easily  contrived,  and  placed  perdendicularly  in 
front  of  the  tree.  A  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  glass  will  admit  as  much  unobscured  light  as 
is  requisite  for  the  expanding  buds,  or  blossoms,  or  fruit. 

"  Between  each  upright  frame  of  tfass,  either  canvas  or  hexagon  netting— the  latter  is  prefer- 
able— is  strained  and  secured  so  as  to  exclude  insects.  The  trees  are  thus  protected  from  heavy 
rains,  sheltered  from  chilling  winds,  and  yet  exposed  to  every  favourable  influence  of  weather  that 
may  occur,  while  there  is  not  the  daily  trouble  that  attends  glass-faced  walls,  of  giving  air,  nor  is 
any  time  taken  up,  as  when  canvas  screens  are  used,  in  daily  rolling  and  unrolling  them. 

"  Another  advantage  belongs  to  this  plan  of  wall-covering.  It  can  remain  without  injury  to  the 
trees  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  while  the  protection  it  gives  is  calculated  to  improve  the 
fruit  beneath  it,  a  perfect  safeguard  exists  in  it  against  the  attacks  of  birds  and  wasps.  The  applica- 
tion of  an  invention  like  this  to  Peach  and  Apricot  walls  will  greatly  increase, if  it  does  not  ensure, 
our  chances  of  crops  of  these  fruits,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  late  Plums  and  Cherries  from  the 
effects  of  autumnal  storms,  its  use  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended."— WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Belvoir. 

PRICE.— The  COMBINED  WALL  PROTECTOR  can  be  supplied  at  10s.  per  running  foot, 
including  glass  24  inches  wide,  Patent  Metallic  Grooves,  Netting,  and  all  complete  ready  for 
fixing  ;  and  12s.  per  running  foot  with  glass  30  inches  wide  at  the  top.  PATENT  GLASS 
COPING,  without  the  front  glass,  y.,  4s.  and  $s.  per  running  foot. 

The  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1873  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Patentee  and  Inventor, 

Mr.  WILLIAM   EDGCTJMBE  RENDLE, 

3,     WESTMINSTER     CHAMBERS,     VICTORIA     STREET,     LONDON,     S.W. 

The  New  Catalogue  contains  Fifty  Engravings  by  well-known  artists,  and  should 

be  obtained  by  all  who  have  gardens. 


Algburth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

RP.  KER  and  SON  beg  respectfully  to  intimate 
•  that  their  Nursery  at  Aigburth  has  undergone  a  Complete 
Re-organisation  under  the  Supervision  of  their  new  Manager, 
Mr.  IlOSroN,  who  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Sydenham 
Nurseries,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  for  the  past  two  years  at 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  1'.  K.  &  Son  invite  inspection  of  their  Collections  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL CONIFER.E,  and  all  leading  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous. LISTS  free  on  application.  


MORE    THAN     THREE     HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  full  of  Practical    Information  on 
Raising  Plants  from  Seeds,  &c. 


Price  is.,  post  free,  is.  2d. ;  includes  prices  of  almost  every  requisite 
tor  the  Garden. 

The  above  is  now  ready.     Any  regular  Customer  not  receiving  it 
should  communicate  with  us. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WHEELERS'     COCOA-NUT     CABBAGE    (True). 
Large  packet  is. ;  small  packet  6d.,  post  free. 


Wheelers'  Cocoa-Nut  Cabbage. 

A  List  of  the  Trade,  of  whom  this  distinct  variety  may  be  had  true, 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  Seed  Growers,  Gloucester;  and 
59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Wheelers'  Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce,  True. 

"The  Lettuces  were  really  quite  magnificent,  and  most  delicious. 
I  never  saw  such  fine  ones."—  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Wheelers'  Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce. 

TRUE. 

JC.  WHEELER  AND  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Public 
•  and  the  Trade  that,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  rain  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn,  the  crop  of  the  true  varieties  of 
WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  has  almost  entirely 
failed. 

Immediate  orders  are  necessary,  as  only  a  few  packets  remain,  one 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  receipt  of  12  stamps.  Orders 
may  be  sent  either  to  Gloucester  or  London. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  Seed  Growers,  Gloucester;  and 
59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY  ANNOUNCE  THEIR  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

With  full  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the 

following  and  other  Novelties. 

May   be  had  on    application,  free  by  post. 

LIST  of  NEW  and  RARE  FLOWERS— see  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  January  25,  1873. 

PSOPHOCARPUS  TETRAGONOLO BUS.—  This  is  one  of  the 
most  rare  and  remarkable  species  in  the  extensive  group  of  Pea- 
like flowering  Plants.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country  half  a  century  ago,  but  lost  to  our  gardens  until  recently 
introduced  to  a  private  garden,  and  eventually  passed  into  our 
hands.  It  forms  a  tuberous-rooted  perennial  twining  herbaceous 
plant,  of  a  very  neat  vigorous  growth,  from  5  to  10  feet  in  extent 

In  habit  the  plant  much  resembles  the  elegant  Clitoria  ternata, 
but  is  more  robust,  and  much  more  free  ingrowth.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  light  azure-blue  colour,  and  each  blossom  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  most  remarkably  large  square  pod  or  seed  vessel  of 
a  bright  emerald-green  tint,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length. 

These  blossoms  and  fruits  are  freely  produced  in  succession 
throughout  the  summer  months  The  plant  is  readily  reared  with 
the  same  treatment  given  to  Balsams  and  other  similar  plants. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  plant  in  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle  of 
December  21,  1872. 
Fresh  English  saved  Seeds,  each  as.  bd. 
Connover's   COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS,    the   fine    new    and   im- 
proved American  variety,  seeds  is.  per  oz      Roots  for  planting,  which 
are  true  and  imported  direct  from  America,   iw.  6d.  and  151.  per  100. 
Full  description,  see  Catalogue. 

The    following    SEEDS   should    be    sown    early,   to    prove    most 
effective  during  summer  and  autumn.     For  culture,  see  the  Amateur's 
Guide,  which  is  presented  to  purchasers  of  seeds,  &c.: — 
No.  Per  packet— j.  d. 

I03S    AGERATUM  MEXICANUM,  Imperial  Dwarf    ..         ..06 
242    ANTIRRHINUM,  Tom  Thumb  and  others      ..6rf.and     1    o 

263    CALCEOLARIAS,  shrubby  varieties 26 

292     CANNA  INDICA,  in  varieties bd.  and     1    o 

3296    COBCEA  SCANDENS 6d.  and    1    o 

1734    CINERARIA  ACANTHIFOLIA  HYBRIDA     ..         ..10 

«43    CALAMPELIS  SCABER  06 

2298    COLEUS,  varieties 6d.  and    1    0 

HELIOTROPIUM,  mixed  varieties 04 

LOPHOSPERMUM,  of  sorts 00 

MAURANDYA,  of  sorts 06 

MIMOSA  DUDICA  06 

RHODOCHITON  VOLUBILE         10 

SALVIA  PATENS,  and  other  sorts. 
SOLANUM,  subtropical  species. 
VERBENAS,  of  sorts.     See  Catalogue 
BEDDING  PANSIES,  beautiful  new  sorts. 

Mimulus. 

Half-hardy  Perennial.     For  Culture  see  Amateurs'  Guide. 
Sown  early  they  flower  like  Annuals. 
CARDINALIS  SECTION.— Seed  offered  of  this  ornamental  garden 
perennial  is  saved  from  the  finest  forms  in  the  section,  including 
Rose  Queen,  Orange  Perfection,  and  Tricolor,  being  distinguished 
by  their  larger  blooms  and  richer  colours,  more  elaborately  and 
beautifully  marked  than  any  previously  known  kinds. 
PARDINUS  or  TIGRIDIOIDES.— A  section  of  very  dwarf,  com- 
pact, and  free-flowering  habit,  yielding  a  profusion  of  blossoms, 
very  beautifully  spotted  and  freckled  with  rich  bronze  crimson  and 
other  new  colours  ;  finely  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration  in 
the  early  spring  months,  and  for  border  ornaments. 
582    CARDINALIS   SECTION,  new  large-flowered  hybrids  s.  d. 

of  this  distinct  species  -        ..         ,.10 

e83    CUPREUS,  very  neat  species,  bright  coppery  orange       ..     06 
534  „  BRILLIANT,  fine  scarlet,  new  ..         ..10 

eflc  „  COCCINEA.  rich  scarlet  improved,  very  fine 

bedder 06 

586  QUINQUEVULNERUS        (MONKEY        FL0WER1, 

largest  size  flowers  among  Mimulus,  blotched  with 
various  new  colours,  on  white,  straw,  and  yellow 
grounds,  much  improved    ..         ..         ..         ..     ad,  and     1     o 

587  QUINQUEVULNERUS    BRILLIANTISSIMA,    large 

flowered,  splendid  rich  crimson-scarlet,  new        ..         .,     10 
c88    QUINQUEVULNERUS  flore-pleno  (hose-in-hose)  ..10 

580.     PARDINUS,  or  TIGRIDIOIDES,   very    choice,   dwarf 

close  habit,  in  many  new  colours  . .         . .     6d .  and     1    o 

590  PARDINUS  FLORE-PLENO  (hose-in-hose)  ..  ..10 
The  above  saved  from  our  own  fine  collection,  see  Spring  Catalogue, 
very  beautiful  in  form  and  new  colouring,  habits  much  improved, 
dwarf,  robust,  and  well  branched.  A  Specal  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  this  collection. 

Lobelias. 

In  offering  Seed,  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  beg  to  state  that  the 
seed  from  these  kinds  has  been  saved  from  plants  placed  specially 
apart  for  the  purpose,  as  the  only  sure  condition  of  producing  the 
greatest  average  number  of  plants  true  to  the  parent  type. 

536  ADVANCER,  red,  with  white  eye,  even  fiat  petals  ;  pro-   s.    d. 

fuse  bloom,  standing  sunlight ;  the  best  in  its  colour, 
new 10 

537  BRILLIANT,  new,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  blue  varie- 

ties, very  large  petals 10 

541  LUSTROUS,  very  rich  blue,  with  white  eye;  profuse 

bloomer,  very  showy,  new 10 

542  NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  light  blue,  with  larger  white  eye;  gay, 

effective,  and  new  ;  equal  quantities  of  white-and  blue    1    0 

543  PAXTONIANA,  white  and  blue  margin,  robust  habit    ..     04 

544  PRINCESS,  ccerulean  blue  ;  very  large  broad  lobes,  with 

pure  white  eye  ;  beautiful,  new 10 

tu<;    PUMILA  ALBA  CCERULEA,  light  blue,  white  eye     ..10 

HI  „  CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPACTA,  rich  blue  o  6 
?t7               '          EMPEROR  WILLIAM,  azure-blue    ..         ..06 

?7§            „         GRANDIFLORA:  very  best  blue  of  this  type  o    6 

c4q              „          mixed,  in  various  colours 06 

ceo     RAINBOW,  lovely  blue,  neat  habit 10 

Hi    SPECIOSA,  blue,  fine  bedding 06 

C52  „  Saved  from  plants  grown  in  pots,  and  raised 

from  cuttings,  true        10 

,„                             INDIGO  BLUE,  deep  violet-blue, whiteeye  1     o 

\ci*           ,,            TRENTHAM  BLUE,  large 06 

«4     SUNSET,  rosy  red 06 

555  WHITE  PERFECTION,  pure  white,  large,  new  6d.  and  1    o 

556  Assortment  of  12  choice  varieties         60 

557  ,,  6  varieties  30 

558  Mixed,  from  best  new  blue  vars.,  speciosa  habit  6d,  and  1  6 
L.  erecta  and  compacta  are  superseded  by  the  above  pumila  varieties. 

Petunia. 

Half-hardy  Annual  or  Perennial.    Culture,  see  Amateur's  Guide. 

By  the  most  careful  selection  of  seed  from  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
tinct kinds  with  semi-duplex  and  blotched  flowers,  the  strain  now 
offered  will  be  found  to  produce  many  beautiful  double  and  striped 
flowers  of  good  form  and  habit,  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  also 
for  detached  groups  in  garden  borders.  The  neat  growth  and  long- 
continued  bloom  in  this  group  is  well  known;  and,  by  good  culture, 
the  proved  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Raved  from  named  flowers  in  pots,  and  carefully  hybridised. 

No.  .     1  •  5-  ** 

646  Choice  large-flowered,  crimson,  mottled  white        . .        ..06 

D47  it  „       white,  mottled  and  blotched  crimson  . .        . .     1 

D48  '„  „        purple-crimson,  margined  white            .,         ..10 

6,q  p,  ,,        crimson,  with  white  throat          10 

650  u  medium  size,  pure  white,  selected  for  bedding      ..10 

65!  ,,  „        „        rose,  with  white  throat       06 

6c2  H  „       n       white  tinted  rose       06 

653  I(  ,,        ,,        „        with  bright  crimson  stripes            ..06 

054  ,,  ,,       ,,       rosy-lilac,covered with darkenmson veins    o    6 

65c  H  ,.        ,,        purplish-red,  self-coloured 06 

e  „  double-flowered,  carefully  hybridised  ;  this  seed  will 

produce  only  a  portion  with  double  flowers        , .     10 

,-,,_■:  (J  striped  and  spotted,  beautiful 10 

658  very  choicest,  mixed,  all  colours,  from  the  above, 

6d.  and    1    o 

659  Countess  of  Ellcsmerc,  for  neat  bedding,  small  rose,  light 

centre 06 

660  Nyctaginiflora,  robust,  hardy  habit,  white  flowered  species    o    4 

Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


SEEDS  OF  STERLING  MERIT. 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS 

Desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  following 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Per  packet.- 

BEET — The  Chelsea,  a  dis- 
tinct new  variety 

BEET — Dell's  Crimson,  per  oz. 

BEANS — Osborn's  forcing  new 
dwarf  French    ...     per  J  pint 

BORECOLE— Veitch's  Dwarf 
Late  Curled ... 

BROCCOLI— Cooling's  Match- 
less, a  superior  variety 

BROCCOLI— Snow's  Superb 
Winter  White,  true... 

BROCCOLI— Veitch's  fine 
Spring  White 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— 
Scrymger's  Giant     ...  per  oz. 

CABBAGE— Atkins'  Match- 
less (Veitch's  Improved) 

CAULIFLOWER  —  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant,  a  remarkably 
fine  variety,  coming  inbetween 
Walcheren  Cauliflower  and 
Snow's  Winter  Broccoli 

CELERY— Veitch's  Silver 
White  

CELERY —  Sandringham 
Dwarf  White  

CELERY— Major  Clarke's  fine 
new  Solid  Red  ...  ...    1 

CUCUMBER— Blue  Gown...   2 

CUCUMBER— Cox'sVolunteer  1 

CUCUMBER— Telegraph,true  1 

ENDIVE— Improved  Round- 
leaved  Batavian 

LETTUCE— Alexandra  White 
Cos,  a  fine  variety    ... 

LETTUCE— Hick's  Hardy 
White  Cos,  splendid  variety, 
equally  good  for  spring  or 
autumn  sowing         . . .  per  oz. 

MELON— Bellamore  Hybrid, 
a  fine  green-fleshed  variety... 

MELON  —  Colston  Basset 
Seedling,  a  fine  flavoured  var. 

ONION — Queen,  a  small  good 
keeping  kind 

TOMATO— Hepper's  Goliath 

TOONG  QUA— A  curiosity 
in  the  way  of  a  Vegetable 
Marrow 

T  U  RN I P— Veitch's  Red  Globe 

per  oz. 


s.  d. 
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PRICED   CATALOGUES 

Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


SUTTONS' 
EMERALD    GEM 

NEW  EARLY  GREEN  PEA. 


Sent  to  Chiswick  for  Trial,  and  to  South  Kensington, 
under  the  provisional  names  of  "  Suttons'  No.  1  Green" 
and  "  Suttons"  First  of  All." 


The  Stock  of  this  Pea  being  nearly  exhausted, 
we  can  now  only  supply  it  by  retail,  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  i  quart ;  and  we  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  decline  all  orders  from  the  Trade,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  notice  we  have  already 
given  to  this  effect,  we  are  still  receiving  almost 
daily  urgent  Trade  orders,  not  only  from  our 
London  Friends,  but  also  from  the  leading 
Continental  and  American  Houses. 


A  London  Seed  Merchant,  who  ordered  largely  when 
he  saw  it  growing  in  our  Trial  Farm,  writes : — 

'*  We  are  still  receiving  numerous  orders  for  Emerald 
Gems.     I  wish    we  had  known  your  stock  k  - ."  *    .- » 
limited,   we  might  as  well  have  had    thret  times  the 
quantity  at  first." 

And  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  whom 
we  have  supplied  annually  with  the  earliest  Seed  Peas, 
and  to  whom  we  sent  a  sample  for  trial  (exactly  the  same 
as  that  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick),  writes  us  ; — 

"  We  planted  the  New  Early  Green  Peas  you  sent  us 
for  trial  in  our  Garden,  and  can  confidently  assert  THEM 

TO     BE    THE     EARLIEST     PEA     WE     EVER     HAD.      THE 
QUALITY  IS  GOOD." 

If  we  had  not  curtailed  every  large  order,  we  should 
have  been  sold  quite  out  long  since  ;  and  our  only  object 
now  is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Pea,  which  has 
been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

The  coming  season  will  do  this  effectually  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  here  quote  from  letters  received  from  cor- 
respondents well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  to 
whom  we  sent  last  summer  samples  of  Emerald  Gem,  or 
Suttons"  First  of  All,  from  the  same  bag  as  the  sample 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

From  Mr.  Jno.  Towill,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
"I  have  always  considered  your  Ringleader  to  be  the 
best  Early  Pea  in  cultivation  until  this  season ;  but  I 
must  say  I  believe  your  Emerald  Gem  to  be  decidedly  a 
better  cropper,  and  undoubtedly  a  perfectly  distinct  kind. 
I  sowed  both  on  the  same  day,  and  Emerald  Gem  was 
first  ready  to  gather." 

From  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  late  Head  Gardener  to  His 

Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham 

Hall,  Lynn. 

"  Oct.  22,  1872. — Your  Emerald  Gem  New  Early  Green 

Pea  is  a  first-rate  sort,  and  of  fine  quality.     It  is  a  very 

great  acquisition." 

From  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  one  of  the  earliest  Peas  in 
cultivation,  of  excellent  colour,  a  free  cropper,  and 
altogether  an  acquisition  in  Early  Peas." 

From  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland. 

"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  by  far  the  best  Early  Pea 

that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.     It  is  quite  distinct 

from  any  other,  an  excellent  cropper,  and  good  flavour." 

From  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Eversley. 
"Suttons'  Emerald  Gem  is  the  best  Early  Fea  in  all 
respects  ;  with  me  it  was  as  early  as  Eingleader." 

From  Mr.  Butland,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Richmond. 
"  Suttons"  Emerald  Gem  is  an  excellent  early  variety, 
and  a  great  acquisition  in  Early  Peas." 

From  Mr.  Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 
"Oct.  16,  1872. — I  found  your  New  Early  Green  Pea 
remarkably  early,  and  exceedingly  productive  ;  fine  sweet 
flavour,  dark  green  shining  foliage,  dark  green  smooth 
pods,  quite  distinct  from  alt  other  sorts,  and,  according 
to  all  appearance,  of  superior  excellence.  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  it,  so  much  the  more  as  one 
really  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  sort  to  be 
possessed  of  merit  and  synonymous  with  no  other  existing 
variety." 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  Quart. 

O"  SUTTONS1  RINGLEADER,  Dr.  MCLEAN'S 
BEST  OF  ALL,  and  Mr.  LAXTON'S  NEW 
PEAS,  can  still  be  supplied. 

Sutton   &    Sons, 

THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN,  READING, 


February  I,  1S73.] 
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A.  VAI  GEEET, 

Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 

BEGS   TO   CALL  THE    PARTICULAR   ATTENTION     OF   THE 
PUBLIC  TO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 

LIST 

OF  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES, 

Which  he  offers  at  the  following  Reduced  Prices,  viz.  :— 
STOVE. 

ACHIMENES,  ia  of  the  best  varieties,  own  selection,  3J.  to. 
AMARYLLIS  RETICULATA,  181.  per  do2en. 
ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM,  good  plants,  30J.  per  dozen. 
BEGONIA,  fine-leaved  varieties,  &r.  per  3o«n. 
BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA,  as.  per  half-dozen. 

.,  WEISSIANA,  9s.  per  half-dozen. 

CANNA  TRICOLOR,  splendid  foliage  pfant,  iSj.  per  half-doien. 
CROTON    ELEGANS,     VARIEGATUM,     and     CASCARILLA, 

3+1.  per  dozen. 
CENTROPOPGON  LUCYANUS,  beautiful  winter  flowering  plant, 

or  per  half  dozen. 
COFFEA  ARABICA,  the  true  Coffee  plant,  or.  per  half-dozen. 
CURCULIGO  RECURVATA,  as.  per  half-dozen. 
DALECHAMPIA  ROEZL1ANA  ROSEA,  or.  per  half-dozen. 
DRAC.-ENA  ROBUSTA,  fine  green-leaved  sort,  tas.  per  half-dozen. 
„  COOPER1,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 

„  NIGRESCENS,  15s.  per  half-dozen. 

FITTONIA    ARGYRONEURA,     PEARCEI,    and    VERSCHAF- 

FELTI,  miniature  plants  for  Wardian  cases.  6s.  per  hall-dozen. 
GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  small  plants,  as.  per  dozen. 
GLOXINIA,  choice  varieties,  own  selection,  as.  per  dozen. 

,,  choice  mixed  varieties,  35s.  per  too. 

MARANTAS,  six  beautiful  varieties,  15s. 
MONOCH.-ETUM  HUMBOLDTI,  or.  per  half-dozen. 

,,  SERICEUMMULTIFLORUM.gs.  p.  hali-doz. 

PASSIFLORA,  six  different  sorts,  as. 
PINCENECTITIA  TUBERCULATA,  very  decorative,  481-  pcrdoz. 


BROMELIADS,  six  fine  different  sorts,  as. 


FERNS. 

ADXANTUM  .fiTHIOPICUM,  255.  per  100. 

„  CRISPULUM,  i7i.  per  half-dozen. 

„  FORMOSUM,  18s.  per  dozen. 

ASPLENIUM  VEITCHII,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
DAREA  DIVERSI FOLIA,  nice  stuff,  shifted,  401.  per  100. 
GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALLI,  z8s.  per  dozen. 
CYATHEA  MEDULLARIS,  fine  plants,  36s.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  CILIATA,  nice  plants,  or.  per  dozen. 
„  ,,  in  small  pots,  421.  per  100. 

,,  GIBBA  CRISPA,  i8r.  perdozen. 

SELAGINELLA,  12  of  the  very  best,  own  selection,  or. 
A  Collection    of   100    beautiful    FERNS     and    SELAGINELLAS, 
50  different  sorts,  for  421. 


TROPICAL  ORCHIDS,  ao  different  sorts,  left  to  my  own  selection, 
for  631. 


PALMS. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  very  rare,  i-yr.  seedlings,  484.  per  doz. 

„        RUBRA,  fine  plants,  i!i  to  2  feel,  484.  per  dozen, 
CHAM.EROPS  FORTUNEI,  z  foot,  301.  perdozen. 

„  ii  smaller,  fine  plants,  245.  per  dozen, 

11  ,,  2-yr.  seedlings,  634.  per  100. 

,.  HUMILIS  z  foot,  fine,  301.  perdozen. 

CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  9  inches.  241.  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  a-yr.  seedlings,  841.  per  100. 

LATANIA  BORBONICA,  3  to  4  leaves,  1054.  per  zoo, 

,,  ,,  i-yr.  seedlings,  354.  per  100. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS,  z  foot,  fine  plants,  244.  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  smaller,  844.  per  zoo. 

PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  24s.  perdozen. 
OREODOXA  REGIA,  i-yr.  seedlings,  631.  per  zoo. 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  nice  plants,  6or.  per  dozen. 

AGAVE  VERSCHAFFELTI,  nice  plants,  361.  per  dozen. 

„        HETERACANTHA,  30J.  per  dozen. 

.,        XYLINACANTHA,  201.  per  dozen. 
YUCCA  CANALICULATA,  36s.  per  dozen. 

„         TRECULEANA,  6c*.  prr  dozen. 

,,         ALOEFOLIA,  124.  to  244.  per  dozen. 
CORREA,  of  sorts,  181.  per  dozen. 
DAPHNE  DELPHINIS,  54.  per  half-dozen. 
DIOSM  A,  of  sorts,  small  plants,  or.  per  dozen. 
DRACvtNA  AUSTRALIS,  strong  plants,  481.  perdozen;  smaller, 

244.  per  dozen. 
DRAC/ENA  VEITCHII,  strong,  481.  per  doz. ;  smaller,  241.  per  doz. 
ECHEVERIA  ATROPURPUREA,  or.  perdozen. 
EUONYMUS  JAPONICA  OVATA  AUREA.  184.  per  25. 

RADICANS  ARGENTEA  MACULATA,  124.  per  25. 
EUGENIA  UGNI,  01.  perdozen. 
ILLICIUM   RELIGIOSUM.zSr.  per  doz. 
MYRTUS  BULLATA,  or.  perdozen. 
FLTCHSIAS,  Z2  new  varieties,  or. 
HELICHRYSUM  SPECTABILE.  Z2J.  per  dozen. 
KENNEDYA,  of  sorts,  Z2r.  per  dozen. 
POLYGALA  DALMAISIANA.M.  perdozen. 
SKIMMIA  FRAGRANS,  124.  per  half-dozen. 
,,  OBLATA,  Z24.  per  half-dozen. 

JAPONICA,  Z24.  per2<. 
THEA  BOHEA,  Black  Tea.  184.  per  dozen. 
RONDELETIA  ANOMALIS,  184.  perdozen. 


CONIFERiE. 


ABIES  NORDMANNIANA,  the  finest  stock  ever  seen,  s%  foot 
high,  301.  per  dozen  ;  2001.  per  too. 
,,       PINSAPO.  3  feet,  24J.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCARIA  1MBRICATA,  2-yr.  seedlings,  6o«.  per  100. 
BIOTA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  6  inches,  184.  per  dozen. 

ERICOIDES,  M  to  2  teet,  124.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  fine  seedlings,  3-yr.  old,  twice  transplanted, 

504.  per  toa 
CUPRETSSUS  LAWSONI,  4  to  5  ft.,  241.  per  doz. ;  2  feet.  634.  per  too. 
..  i.  GRACILIS  {A.|Waterer],  z«  foot,  30s. 

per  dozen. 
ii  »  ARGENTEA.  do.,  iK  foot,  301.  per  doz. 

,.  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,do.,2Kt03feet,48j. 

per  dozen  ;  z  to  1%  foot,  241.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  fine  stuff,  ig  foot,  to.  perdozen. 
„„,...!)„  DOLABRATA,  z  ft,  24s.  p.  doz  :  6  inches,  84..  p.  too. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  VERA,  2  feet,  30Z.  per  dozen  ;  8  inches, 
634.  per  zoo. 
,     »>  .    ,  11  AUREA,  1  to  rjs"  foot,  244.  per  dozen : 

6  to  o  inches,  034   Der  zoo 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  1%  foot,  z2or.  per  zeo 
PICEA  ENGELMANNI,  rU  foot.  244.  per  dozen 
„       ORIENTALIS,  1%  foot,  z8<.  per  dozen. 
,.       SMITHII,  2-yr.  seedling.,  304.  per  zeo. 
PINUS  DENSIFLORA,  lj<  foot,  2«r  perdozen;  1904.  per  100. 

„         EXCELSA,  a-yr.  seedlings,  strong,  azr.  per  zoo 
RETINOSPORA  SOUARROSA  (VeitchT,  2  to  37t..  244.  to  484.  p.  doz. 
THUJA  VERVAENEANA,  o  inches,  844!  per  too  ;  zToot,  .094  p.  too. 

ASCLEPI  AS  TUBEROSA,  354.  per  zeo  roots. 
MAHONIA  BEALII.  2-yr.  seedlings,  az*.  per  10a 
LILIUM  LANCIFOLItTM  SPECIOSUM,  504.  per  zoo 
TRITOMA  UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA,  304.  per  zoo. 
CANNA,  of  sorts,  mixed,  25*.  per  zeo. 
IRIS  GERMANICA,  splendid  varieties,  251.  per  toa 
HEDERA,  12  different  green  and  variegated  sorts.  124. 
PHLOXES,  za  very  best  varieties,  04. 

References  from  unknown  correspondents  respectfully  solicited 
Agents  in   London  :  Messrs.  R.  SIL8ERRAD  ajjd  SONS,  5,  Harp 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  from  whom  general  CATALOGUES  are 
10  be  bad  on  application 


A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate  "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American.  Polatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 
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One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 
Per   Peck j    3s.  6d.;    per   Bushel,    \zs.  6d. 

Lowest  Price  per  CwL  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from   a  supply  we  obtained  from  the  original    introducer,   Mr. 

Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


A    NEW    PEA, 

AWARDED    A    FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE 

In  a  Trial  of  over  200  varieties,  conducted  this 

season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Carter's  "G,  F.  Wilson"  Wrinkled  Marrow, 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready  ;  price,  in  cloth,  £x  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE     GARDENERS' 

INSTITUTION.  —At 


ROYAL      BENEVOLENT 

GENERAL     MEETING    o(     the 


embers  of  this  Institution,  held  on  TUESDAY,  January  21,  1873, 
for  the  ELECTION  of  THREE  PENSIONERS,  the  following  was 


the  RESULT  of  the  BALLOT  :— 

CANDIDATES. 

NAME. 

Age. 

Votes. 

A 

DANIEL  DEWDNEY 

78 

$ 

B 

ROBERT  CAWLEY    .. 

C 

JIlSEl'H  ODD 

D 

FRANCIS    PRITCHARD     .. 

60 

51° 

E 

THOMAS  KING 

a 

955 

F 

THOMAS  EYLES 

« 

G 

SARAH  ROBINSON  .. 

H 

62 

I 

WILLIAM  BOWIE    .. 

63 

456 

The  Meeting  then  declared  THOMAS  KING,  DANIEL 
DEWDNEY,  and  ROBERT  CAWLEY,  as  having  the  greatest 
number  of  Votes,  duly  Elected  Pensioners. 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 

January  33,  1873.  14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. 


This   Pea  is  of  a  deliciously  tender  flavour.     It  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Price,  per  Pint,  ^s.j    per  Quart,  $s. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SS|^arkws'C|r0mde 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  i,  1873. 


MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Thursday,  February  6— Linnean        8  p.m. 


WE  have  to  congratulate  our  excellent  friend, 
Dr.  MOORE,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin,  on  being  the  first  to  success- 
fully establish  the  Loranthus  europ^eus  on 
Oak  Trees  in  the  Garden  over  which  he  so 
worthily  presides.  The  details  of  this  gratifying 
experiment  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Moore  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  extract  from  the  Doctor's  paper 
the  following  particulars  as  to  his  successful  in- 
troduction into  Ireland,  both  of  Mistleto  (not  a 
native  of  Ireland)  and  of  the  Loranthus  : — 

"In  both  genera — Loranthus  and  Viscum — the  seeds 
are  surrounded  with  a  white  pulpy  viscous  matter, 
which  causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  boles  and 
branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  naturally,  and 
which  is  most  essential  in  aiding  their  artificial  culture. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mistleto,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
the  ripe  seeds  and  press  them  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  against  any  smooth  healthy  part  of  the  bark  of  the 
bole  or  branch  of  an  Apple,  Pear,  Thorn,  Lime,  or 
Mountain  Ash  tree,  or  even  a  Rose  bush.  In  performing 
the  operation,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rough 
hardened  parts  of  the  bark,  or  chinks,  and  also  not  to  cut 
the  bark  in  order  to  place  the  seeds  in  the  cut,  which  is  so 
frequently  done  by  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the 
matter.  The  viscous  gelatinous  substance  soon  becomes 
hardened  over  the  seeds,  and  binds  them  firmly  to  the 
points  of  attachment  without  the  aid  of  any  h'gature. 
About  a  month  or  so  after  the  time  the  seeds  are  placed 
on  the  trees  they  begin  to  swell,  and  soon  afterwards  push 
out  one  or  two  rootlets,  as  the  case  may  be,  divergent 
from  the  point  of  attachment.  They  are  slightly  concave 
at  their  apex,  and  recurve  to  seek  the  supporting 
body,  which  on  reaching,  they  adhere  to  like  suckers. 
The  other  ends  of  these  rootlets  being  still  adherent  to  the 
seed,  they  form  at  this  period  of  their  growth  a  bow  or 
irregular  semicircle  ;  the  ends  so  attached  soon  afterwards 
leave  the  seed,  grow  erect,  and  become  the  plumules. 
During  this  process  the  sucker-like  root  which  has  rested 
on  the  surface  is  gradually  pushing  its  way  through  the 
bark  until  it  reaches  the  alburnum,  where  it  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  plumule,  while  the  latter  continues  to 
elongate.  These  plants  do  not  appear  to  have  the  power 
of  penetrating  farther  into  the  woody  system  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  prey  than  the  alburnous  wood,  between 
which  and  the  bast  layer  of  the  bark  they  continue  ever 
afterwards  to  feed. 

"  Many  of  them,  however,  send  out  from  the  first  point 
of  attachment  suckers,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  support- 
ing trees,  which  at  some  considerable  distance  burst 
through  the  bark  and  extend  themselves  into  branches.  I 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  the  parasite  had  any 
power  of  enabling  the  supporting  plant  to  make  its  wood 
by  the  aid  of  the  action  of  the  leaves  of  the  former.  My 
experiment  was  to  denude  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree  on 
which  a  strong  plant  of  Mistleto  was  growing  of  all  its 
natural  leaves,  from  which  it  was  kept  bare  throughout 
the  season.  This  was  repeated  a  second  year,  after  which 
the  branch  turned  sickly  and  was  cut  off.  The  only  differ- 
ence I  could  perceive  was  that  the  two  annual  layers  of 
wood  made  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment  were 
much  thinner  than  those  made  in  previous  years,  a  result 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  did  not  appear  the  para- 
site had  any  part  in  forming  the  wood." 

As  to  the  Loranthus,  Dr.  MOORE,  after  relat- 
ing the  failure  of  some  former  trials,  states  that 
another  opportunity  offered  in  1869,  when  he  met 
Dr.  Fenzl,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  at  the  Botanical  Congress  which 
was  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  kindly  sent 
a  fine  example  of  Loranthus  europaeus  in  January, 
1S70,  when  it  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  thought  that 
Dr.  Moore  would  not  succeed  in  getting  them 
to  grow,  as  he  had  never  known  any  instance 
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of  the  plant  having  been  propagated  artificially 
save  once. 

"  Mr.  Keit,  the  propagator,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"tried  a  considerable  number  of  the  seeds  in  various 
ways  on  Oak  trees,  and  probably  I  tried  as  many  more 
myself,  and  Parnell,  the  present  foreman,  put  on  a 
few  also.  Some  were  again  made  to  adhere  to  the 
exterior  of  the  bark,  others  were  put  under  its  epiphleum, 
and  more  under  the  tndophleum,  resting  on  the  albur- 
nous  wood,  but  by  none  of  these  methods  were  we 
successful.  It  occurred  to  us  to  bruise  gently  the  soft 
bud  on  a  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  and  insert 
the  seed  of  the  parasite  in  the  centre  of  the  partially 
bruised  bud.  By  this  method  two  of  the  seeds  grew,  one 
on  the  common  Oak,  and  one  on  the  Turkey  Oak,  Quercus 
Cerris.  Although  the  progress  of  their  growth  up  to  the 
present  period  has  been  remarkably  slow,  it  is  still 
sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  reporting  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  The  seeds  which  were  put  on  in  January 
and  February,  1870,  soon  became  covered  over  with  thin 
viscous  gelatine,  which  hardened  and  appeared  like 
transparent  glue,  in  which  state  they  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1871,  when  it  fell  away,  and  soon  afterwards  a  few 
young  leaves  of  the  parasite  were  pushed  out  from  the 
bark  of  the  Oak  branch,  thus  showing  it  had  taken  root. 
The  leaves  continued  to  enlarge  until  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  when  they  were  subject  to  the  natural  habit  of 
the  plant,  and  dropped  off  deciduously.  In  April  of  last 
year  (1872)  about  a  dozen  leaves  of  the  Loranthus  grew  at 
each  of  the  places  where  those  of  1871  had  been,  and 
continued  healthy  all  the  summer,  until  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  in  autumn,  when  they  again  fell  off.  No  branches 
have  yet  grown,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  para- 
site has  taken  vital  hold  on  the  tree ;  and,  as  I  have 
detailed  the  method  we  took  to  propagate  it,  we  may 
expect  that  other  experimenters  will  endeavour  to  cultivate 
this  curious  plant,  which,  from  so  small  a  beginning, 
may  ultimately  become  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  the  memoir  I  have  already  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  he  remarks  that  although  it  be  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  Loranthacese  to  send  out 
sucker-like  roots  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
the  supporting  tree,  yet  he  states,  '  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  some  Loranths  and  Viscums  the  attachment 
takes  place  by  one  spot ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
only  a  primary  attachment.'  Whether  Loranthus  europseus 
may  accord  with  the  latter  case,  I  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  state ;  but  judging  from  the  large  example 
before  us,  no  sucker-like  branches  have  been  produced — 
the  whole  plant  has  adhered  to  the  primary  point  where 
it  first  became  attached. 

"  While  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  parasitical  plants 
artificially,  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion the  following  kinds,  which  are  now  fully  established 
at  Glasnevin  : — 1.  Orobanche  Hederae,  Duby,  growing  on 
Ivy — propagated  by  bringing  in  roots  of  Ivy  which  were 
infested  with  the  parasite,  and  grafting  them  on  roots  of 
Ivy  which  was  growing  in  the  garden.  2.  Orobanche 
minor,  Sutton,  growing  on  the  roots  of  Trifolium  medium 
— propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  parasite  along 
with  the  seeds  of  the  Clover.  3.  Lathnea  Squamaria, 
growing  on  the  roots  of  several  kinds  of  trees—propa- 
gated by  digging  up  tufts  of  the  plants,  and  planting  them 
among  the  roots  of  trees  growing  in  the  garden.  4.  Of 
Cuscutas  we  have  had  six  different  species  growing  in  one 
season,  but  they  are  not  permanent,  and  require  for  the 
most  part  to  be  kept  up  by  sowing  their  seeds  annually, 
and  assisting  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  supporting 
plants  on  which  they  prefer  to  grow.  We  have  made 
several  attempts  to  establish  the  Yellow  Bird's-nest, 
Monotropa  Hypopitys,  and  also  the  common  Bird's-nest 
Orchid,  Neottia  Nidus-avis,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
The  latter  lived  and  flowered  a  second  year  after  it  was 
brought  into  the  garden,  which  gives  some  hope  of 
success  by  further  perseverance." 

Now  that  one  Loranthus  has  been  so  far 
rendered  amenable  to  cultivation,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  very  gorgeous  tropical  species 
may  be  tried,  as  was  so  often  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  our  late  friend,  Dr.  WELWITSCH. 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that 
the  Government,  in  reply  to  the  memorial 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  botanists  and  horticulturists  of  the 
country,  officially  unconnected  with  Kew  or  the 
British  Museum,  have  expressly  stated  that  they 
have  no  present  intention  of  removing  the  COL- 
LECTIONS from  Kew  to  the  proposed  new  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  ;  and 
further,  that  in  case  of  any  contemplated  change 
in  the  future,  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  shall  be  consulted  in  the  first  instance. 
The  reply,  however,  is  so  important  and  satis- 
factory, that  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  it 
verbatim  : — 

"  Treasury  Chambers,  January  23,  1873. 

"  Sir, — The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  have  had  before  them  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst., 
and  the  Memorial  enclosed  in  it,  from  various  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  botany,  or  in  instruction  therein, 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  to  the  branch  of  the  British 
Museum  about  to  be  constructed  at  South  Kensington,  of 
.  the  scientific  collection  and  library  now  existing  at  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

"Their  lordships  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will 
Inform  the  memorialists  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
nave  not  formed  the  intention  of  removing  the  collection 

c  South  Kensington,  and  that,  should  anything  lead 
them  hereafter  to  entertain  the  idea,  they  will  take  care 
that  ample  notice  shall  be  given,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  persons  most  accomplished  in  botany  shall  be  fairly 


weighed  in  the  first  instance.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  "William  Law. 

"The  Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley,  Sibbertoft, 
"  Market  Harborough." 

We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  this  matter, 
which  has  excited  so  keen  an  interest  among 
those  most  concerned,  may  now  be  regarded  as 
settled.  We  may  further  confidently  hope  that 
any  future  First  Commissioner  of  Works  will 
act  with  greater  tact  and  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  department,  with  the  compli- 
cated and  technical  details  of  which  it  is  hardly 
likely  any  Minister,  however  sagacious,  can  be, 
at  all  points,  sufficiently  acquainted. 

The  remarks  and  suggestions  made  by  us  in  a 
former  leading  article  on  the  subject  were 
written  wholly  independently  of  the  "Memorial," 
They  were  indeed  suggested  rather  by  what 
fell  from  the  First  Commissioner  and  from 
Professor  Owen,  than  by  the  terms  of  the 
Memorial.  With  the  exception  of  two  gentle- 
men, who  were  consulted  as  to  the  correctness 
of  certain  facts  mentioned  in  our  article,  none  of 
the  memorialists  were  aware  that  such  a  docu- 
ment was  even  contemplated. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Man- 
chester Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
to  the  45th  annual  meeting  held  on  Monday  last,  we 
learn  that,  notwithstanding  an  almost  unprecedentedly 
wet  and  unfavourable  season,  the  working  of  the  past 
year  has  resulted  in  a  gross  profit  of  ^555  i&r.  2</., 
and  in  a  reduction  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of 
^263  ys.t  a  result  mainly  attributable  to  the  successful 
Horticultural  Exhibition  held  at  Whitsuntide.  We 
also  learn  that  the  total  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
last  year  was  /4100  ;  the  total  expenses  of  the  great 
Show  at  Whitsuntide  ^"1213,  and  the  receipts  ^2016, 
showing  a  profit  of  ^800.  This  return  was  realised, 
notwithstanding  that  some  5000  or  6000  persons  were 
admitted  under  cover  of  season  tickets.  At  this  Exhi- 
tion  the  sum  of  ^652  was  awarded  in  prizes,  of  which 
amount  £S6  was  presented  in  special  prizes. 

Continental   nurserymen    seem  to   have  been 

very  successful  exhibitors  at  the  late  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Lima  (Peru).  Amongst  other  awards  made 
was  a  Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  & 
Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  collections  of  Hyacinths  ;  and  a 
Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Robert  Neumann,  Erfurt, 
Prussia,  for  collections  of  seeds.  M.  Jean  Verschaf- 
FELT,  Ghent,  received  a  Gold  Medal  and  500  soles 
(^100  sterling),  for  collections  of  plants  ;  and  was  also 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Peruvian  exhibitors  for  valuable  services  rendered 
as  foreign  commissaire  for  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

A  correspondent  some  time  since  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  way  of  Destroying  Ants. 
Various  means  were  proposed,  the  most  effectual  being 
that  of  placing  saucers  of  oil  into  the  affected  places. 
The  insects  attack  the  oil  readily,  and  suffer  for  their 
greediness.  We  perceive  that  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Horticole  recommends  for  the  same  purpose  the  use  of 
the  water  in  which  Osiers  are  steeped.  What  has  Mr. 
Scaling  to  say  to  this  ? 

Among  Winter-Flowering  Plants  doing 

good  service  in  the  stoves  at  Kew  at  present  may  be 
mentioned  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  with  flowers  of  a 
pale  crimson  colour  ;  the  deliriously  scented  Luculia 
gratissima,  Salvia  Ian  tana?  folia,  with  flowers  of  a  red- 
lake  hue ;  Dipteracanthus  afiinis,  with  brick-red  flowers ; 
the  curious  Strophantus  longicaudatus,  some  of  the 
Bromeliads,  such  as  Hoplophytum  cceleste,  H.  caly- 
culatum,  ^ichmea  Weilbachii,  &c.  In  the  Palm  stove 
at  this  time  is  a  specimen  of  Bromelia  sceptrum,  with  a 
fine  panicle  of  fruit ;  Musa  Ensete  is  flowering,  and 
also  the  handsome  but  rarely  seen  Randia  longiflora. 
Amongst  the  smaller  Orchids  may  be  mentioned  the 
very  curious  and  pretty  lace-like  Angraecum  pertusum. 
Several  Aloes  are  in  flower  in  the  succulent-house,  and 
are  strikingly  handsome.  The  specimen  of  Cyathea 
princeps  in  the  Arad-house  is  magnificent,  and  of  itself 
worth  a  journey  to  see. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  at  last  Kew  Bridge 

is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  free  of  toll.  This 
long  delayed  boon  is  to  come  into  operation  early  in 
the  ensuing  month. 

From  our  St.    Petersburg    correspondent    we 

learn  that  the  Winter  in  that  part  of  Russia  has, 
like  our  own,  been  up  to  this  time  exceptionally 
mild.  The  summer  was  very  hot  and  dry,  the  autumn 
prolonged.  "  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days 
(January  23)  that  we  have  had  snow  and  ice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wind  having  shifted  to  N.  and  N.E." 
As  is  the  case  here,  our  correspondent  dreads  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  change  on  the  young  shoots  which  had 
begun  to  grow  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  heat.  On 
December  2  our  correspondent  plucked  in  his  own 
garden  a  shoot  of  Gooseberry  with  the  leaves  fully 
expanded  (and  this  in  Russia  I)  A  similar  temperature 
has  prevailed  at  Moscow  and  at  Waldai,  the  latter 
place  situate  on  high  ground  between  the  two  towns 


just  mentioned.  It  is  generally  noticed  in  Russia  that 
if  the  winters  in  Siberia  be  severe  the  temperature  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire  is  mild,  and  vice 
versd.  The  winter  of  1871-72  was  moderate  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Western  Russia  generally,  while  in 
Siberia  it  was  frightfully  severe.  At  Irkoutsk  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  congealed  for  12  days," 
and  the  minimum  temperature  observed,  — 46".  6 
Reaumur,  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  any  locality. 
In  Siberia,  at  Nertchinsk,  at '  the  present  time,  the 
thermometer  is  recorded  at  — 450  C,  which  gives  hopes 
of  a  mild  winter  ni  Western  Russia. 

In  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Smee's 

useful  and  richly  illustrated  work,  entitled  My  Garden 
(Bell  &  Daldy),  are    several    additional    illustrations, 


|FlG.   26.— LACHNUS  SALIGNA  '.  LARVA 

some  of  which  he  has  kindly  put  at  our  service,  to  show 
the  Injury  done  to  Willows  by  the  attacks  of  myriads 
of  a  very  large  Aphis.     After,  and  in  consequence  of 


LACHNUS   SALIGNA  I   PERFECT   INSECT. 


the  attack  of  the  insect,  fungus  spawn  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  result  is  the  death  of  the  tree?. 
To  fell  and  bum  the  trees  seems  the  only  course  to 


Fig.  28.— branch  of  willow  attacked  bv  lachnus 
saligna  (nat.  size). 

follow,  unless  one  could  introduce  an  army  of  insects 
that  prey  parasitically  on  the  Aphis.  Tom-tits,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  would  be  powerless 
against  such  a  host.  We  gave  an  extended  notice  of 
Mr.  Smee's  book  on  its  first  appearance  (1872,  p.  837). 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin  writes  thus 

of  a  new  Fibre  Plant:— "A  fibrous  plant,  called 
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Apocynum  venktum,  has  been  discovered  growing 
■wild  in  such  quantities  in  Turkistan  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  market.  Its 
fibres,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  Flax,  as  strong  and 
tenacious  as  Hemp,  are,  by  combining  the  qualities  of 
the  two,  greatly  superior  to  either.  The  Russians  will 
probably  endeavour  to  transplant  it  to  Europe,  an 
attempt  which  might  be  made  by  other  countries  as 
well."  This  Apocynum  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
appears  to  have  been  long  since  introduced  to  our 
gardens,  but  has  possibly  been  lost  to  our  collections 
during  the  period  when  this  class  of  plants  was  little 
cared  for. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 

held  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Moore,  Q.C.,  in 
the  chair,  the  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  lor  the 
museum  of  an  interesting  collection  of  specimens  of 
New  Zealand  Flax,  the  fibre  of  Phormuim  tenax,  and 
a  variety  of  samples  of  canvas,  sheeting,  sacking,  and 
other  textile  fabrics  made  from  the  same,  all  collected, 


and  cloudless,  with  frosts  at  times,  and  very  vivid 
lightning  was  observed  on  the  evenings  of  the  19th  and 
20th.  Rain  fell  on  the  19th,  22d,  and  24th,  the  amount 
measured  being  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A 
dense  fog  was  prevalent  during  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
In  England  the  highest  day  temperatures  varied  from 
51°  at  Biackheath  and  49^°  at  Portsmouth  to  43]0  at 
Wolverhampton,  the  general  average  being  46}*,  lower 
values  being  recorded  in  the  midland  counties  than  in 
the  southern  and  northern.  The  lowest  night  tempera- 
tures varied  from  3040  at  Liverpool  to  190  at  Notting- 
ham, the  average  for  the  whole  country  being  250. 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  as  great  as 
29^°  at  Nottingham,  and  as  small  as  14$°  at  Liverpool. 
The  mean  high  day  temperatures  varied  from  45 4°  at 
Portsmouth  to  39°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the 
mean   low  night   between  340  at  Bristol  and  27^°  at 


hill  the  rainfall  is  41  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
valley.  Now,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  greater 
damage  done  by  frost  to  vegetation  in  the  valleys  as 
compared  with  that  on  the  hills  is,  that  the  air  of  the 
hill  is  drier  than  that  of  the  valley.  Mr.  Dines' 
Tables  give  no  sanction  to  this  view. 

It   was   agreed  at   a   recent   meeting   of    the 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  that  the  following 
deputation  be  appointed  to  visit  the  Forests  of 
Germany  and  France:— Mr.  M'Corquodale, 
forester,  Scone  Palace ;  Mr.  Thomson,  deputy  sur- 
veyor, H.M.  Chopwell  Woods;  Mr.  T.  Methven, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  D.  Syme, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  jun.,  Perth.  That 
the  treasurer  receive  subscriptions  from  members  of 
the  Society,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  two 


prepared,  and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  Thorne,  Fellow  |  Portsmouth,  3SJ,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  33|.     Rain  ; 
of  the  Society. 

M.  Duclaux,  who  was  charged  by  the  Paris 

Academy  to  examine  into  the  new  Vine  Disease, 
which  has  lately  been  so  destructive  to  vineyards, 
points  out  that  the  more  or  less  rainy  character  of  the 
winter,  and  especially  of  October  and  November,  is  an 
important   element   in    the    case.     Light   rains    have 


Nottingham,  their  averages  being  41  }•  and  3oi°  respec-    °f  th£  deputation  the  others  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
lively.     The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  varied  '  Drr-  Cleghorn  stated   hat  he  would  draw  out  a  plan 
from  Hi"  at  Nottingham  to  7j"  at  Bristol.     The  mean    of.route.  {°*  the  deputation,  and   give  them   all 
temperature  for  the  week  was  353°,  the  highest  being  at 


information  he  could  for  their  guidance. 


the 


—  As  an  offshoot  of  Forest  Conservancy  in 
fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  Portsmouth,  to  the    India,  it  is  stated  in  a  recent  report  on  the  adminis- 
amount  of  I  \  inch,  but  on  one  day  only  at  Newcastle-    tration  of  the   Forest   department,  that  about  twenty 
on-Tyne,  where  the  fall  was  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  '  years  ago  various  species  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus 
Snow  has  fallen  nearly  all  over  the  country,  being  8  or  ;  and  Acacia  were   introduced  with   marked  success  on 
9  inches  deep  at  Wolverhampton,  and  3J  inches  deep  I  the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  Madras,  where  many  thousand  acres 
at  Nottingham  ;  smaller  falls,  however,  were  recorded  |  of  these  timber  trees  may  now  be  seen.     Subsequently 
at  other  places.     Hail  and  lightning  were  observed  at    attempts  were  made  to  rear  these  trees  in  the  plains  of 
Portsmouth,    Bristol,    Leicester,    and    Liverpool,    on  '  the  Punjaub,   but  though  there  are  some  remarkably 
merely  the  effect  of  sending  the  Phylloxera  down  from    January  7.     Fog  was  prevalent  at  Portsmouth,  Bristol,    fine  specimens  of  gum  trees  in  the  gardens  at  Lahore, 
the  superficial  to  the  deeper  roots,  and  thus  its  ravages    Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford,  on  the  25th.         the  experiment  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  gene- 
are    even   increased.      It    is    only    when    the    water .      In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  ranged    rally    successful.       At    Ranikhet    (the    new    military 


accumulates  in  masses, 
and  with  pressure,  as  in 
inundations,  that  the  in- 
sects are  killed  by  it.  The 
severe  floods  of  the  last 
few  months  are  conse- 
quently regarded  as  having 
been  beneficial. 

The   1  ith    annual 

show  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  August  20,  in 
a  field  adjoining  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  Cardiff.  From 
the  schedule  of  prizes  we 
learn  that  competition  in 
Roses  and  Gladioli  will  be 
a  special  feature  in  this 
year's  exhibition.  Four 
prizes — ranging  from  ^20 
to  £$ — are  offered  in  an 
open  class  for  12  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

A    correspondent 

of  the  American  Horticul- 
turist commends  the  richly 
coloured  leaves  of  the 
Service  Tree  to  ladies 
requiring  patterns  of  arti- 
ficial foliage,  with  which 
to  trim  a  winter  hat. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Parker 

requests  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Horticulturist  to 
state  that  "the  secret  of  no 


Fig.  29. — willow  trees  killed  by  aphis  and  fungus. 


cantonment  in  the  Kumaon 
Hills),  where  the  soil  and 
climate  would  seem  to  be 
remarkably  favourable,  a 
large  number  of  Australian 
trees  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  raised,  and 
promise  to  be  thoroughly 
successful.  Many  species, 
likewise,  of  Casuarina  and 
Bog  Oak  are  reported  to 
be  thriving  well  at  Ra- 
nikhet. Acorns  of  the 
English  Oak,  the  success- 
ful transport  of  which  is 
attended  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty, together  vvithspe- 
cimens  of  the  Douglas 
Pine,  Wellingtonia,  and 
other  Californian  trees, 
have  been  safely  intro- 
duced and  reared.  Besides 
these  timber  trees  a  large 
nursery  of  English  fruit 
trees  has  been  established 
at  Ranikhet,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  distribu- 
tion through  the  Kumaon 
and  Garwhal  Hills. 

Mr.  T.  Living- 
stone LEARMOUTH,  Park 
Hall,  by  Linlithgow,  N.B., 
sends  us  an  account  of  the 
rainfall  at  that  place,  kept 
by  his  gardener  during 
1S72,  from  which  we 
gather  that  rain  fell  on 
203  days,  and  that  the 
was  48.18  inches.  In 
The  usual  rainfall 


Potato  Rot  is  to  plant  no  sort  over  ten  years  old—    from  49°  at  Paisley  to  41°  at  Greenock,  the  general    total    quantity    which    fell 
that   is,  ten   years  since  it  originated  from   the  seed,    average  being  44°  ;  the  lowest  temperatures  at  night    1S71  the  rainfall  was  30. 5 1  inches. 
England  and  Ireland  neglected  this,  and  hence  its  rot    varied  from  30^°  at  Edinburgh  to  2i£°  at  Paisley,  the  '  at  Park  Hall,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above 
this  year."     We  fear  that  this,  too,  is  all  "rot."  general  average  being  25.^.     The  average  temperature    sea  level,  is  about  30  inches.     It  will  therefore  be  seen 

of  the  air  was  340,  the  highest  being  recorded  at  how  much  that  of  1872  has  exceeded  it,  and  why  the 
~ —  Writing  on  the  State  of  the  Weather  Paisley,  35^°,  and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  32|°.  The  cereal  as  well  as  green  crops  are  inferior  in  this  district 
during  the  week  ending  Jan.  25,  Mr.  Glaisiier  says  :—  greatest  fall's  of  rain  were  at  Greenock,  1 jj  inch,  and  of  Stirlingshire,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  reading  of  the  barome-  Paisley,  ii  inch,  and  the  least  at  Dundee,  a  quarter  of 
ter  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about  an  inch  only— the  average  over  the  country  being  little 
29.1  inches.  The  decrease  on  the  iSth  continued  till  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
about  midnight  of  the  19th,  when  the  vaiue  recorded  !  „       •  .,  r   .       _    . 

was  little  more  than  28.4  inches,  and  at  this  low  reading    ,,77"  ^"V5  another  mstance  of  th.e.  lffects  on  ve^" 
the  barometer  remained,  with  but  slight  oscillations,    "  nof"E    arkable  Season  which  appears to  be 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day.     Such  a  low  reading    r,a,feltSeIf  !fl  m°re  ?Jess  j1"1  °ve,r  EuroPe:     FrT 
for  so  long  a  time  has  never  before  been  recorded.    An    Carlsruhe,  under  date  of  he  1 6th  of  the  present  month 
increase  to  29.2  inches  occurred  by  the  evening  of  the    L    "^™d±"}j!!ll  ^J^JH"^  ^s  been  quite  of 
21st,  but  another  decrease  to  2S.  7  inches  was  recorded 
by  noon  of  the  following  day.  From  this  time  a  general 
increase  was  experienced.     The  mean  daily  values  for 
the  19th,  20th,  21st,   and  22d  were  respectively  1.2 
inch,  1.4  inch,  0.9  inch,   and  I.I  inch  in  defect  of  the 
average.  Thehighest  temperatures byday  varied  between 
51°  on  the  19th  to  40^°  on  the  20th,  and  the  lowest  at 
night  from  37°  on  the  19th  to  26°  on  the  25th.     The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  somewhat  larger  than 
in  Drevious  weeks,  and  varied  from  8°  on  the  24th  to 


an  Italian  character.  No  rain  for  three  weeks  pre- 
viously to  the  above  date,  and  the  nights  clear  and 
starlight  with  a  bright  glittering  moon  and  no  frosts  ; 
the  days  fine  and  spring-like.  Under  these  conditions 
the  Forsythia  and  Eranthis  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
Chaenomeles  (Pyrus)  and  Galanthus  just  ready  to  open. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Karman  in  South-eastern 

Persia  the  Wild  Rhubarb  abounds  at  an  elevation  of  tt  *  1"7\iu  ^tj^"'"5'- 

from  5000  to  7000  feet.     It  is  not  cultivated  by  the    ?em.of  the  PelI*0ld  group,  related  in  some^espects  to 


New  Garden    Plants, 

Platyloma  brachypterum,  sp,  n. 

Fronds  (incl.  stipes  4 — 6  inches)  8 — 12  inches  high,  closely  set. 
rigid,  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  linear,  erect,  bipinnate  ;  pinna; 
very  short,  erecto-patent,  sessile,  the  upper  ones  crowded,  semi- 
circular in  outline,  consisting  of  7 — 9  spreading,  narrow  linear 
pinnules,  which  are  \ — \  inch  long,  mucronate  at  the  apex, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  strongly  revolute  ;  sori  small,  oblong, 
transverse,  terminating  the  veins,  becoming  confluent  into  a 
narrow  line  beneath  the  recurved  herbaceous  margin ;  veins 
not  evident ;  stipes  dark  chestnut-brown,  smooth,  wiry,  terete, 
with  a  narrow  furrow  in  front  ;  rachis  similar  in  colour,  but 
having  a  double  furrow  ;  caudex  decumbent,  slowly  creeping, 
furnished,  especially  at  the  apex,  where  the  younger  fronds 
appear  to  be  tufted,  with  conspicuous  subulate  scales. 

A  neat,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  entirely  novel 


ZZA  Krtffa   thTr  nnV               Ti  ™ a  cV         ^atyloma  mucronatum  (Pellcea  mucronata,  Eaton,  and 
"*  p[«.*iuiu  wccKb,  auu  vanea  irom  B"  on  the  2j.th  to    natives,  but  in  the  country  around  Karman  and  Shiraz    r>    1'     ■ ,„     ITa\    v    .    .     ,-«■    ■       '  u   ■      \     . 

16- on  the  25th  '  The  mean  daily  temperature!  and    the  stems  are  eaten  as  ioJl,  being  previously  blanched    £  SEtaSfcJ Pmuc'u'  na  rotfr   plrnuks      Thl 

fteir  departures  from  average  were  as  follows  :-.9.h,    by  covering  them  with  earth.     They  are  to  be  found    £™ £5™ °%  £  »* hJ£Z?^%?2j£ 

42  ,  +5.1;  20th,  35°.2,  —  i°.S  ;  21st,  35°.i,  —  2°.i  ; 

22d,  39°.6,  +2°.2=;    23d,  37°.9,  +o°.2;    24th,  39°.  1, 

+  1  .2  ;  25th,  — 4°. 9.     A  very  heavy  gale,  with  rain, 

prevailed  during  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  and 

heavy  pressures  were  experienced.     The  general  direc 


evnosVd    for  <  I.    ■„   A     u  r\iT  1     DVounQ  erect  position  of  the  rigid  pinna;,  with  the  spreading 

exposed   tor  sale   in  the   bazaars   of  the  larp-e  towns,  j-      •.-        c^  •  ,        •  •      .1  *  c      j 

They  have  much  less  of  the  acid  flavour  than  English  diction  of  their  pinnules,  giv.ng  the  narrow  erect  fronds 

Rhubarb  «■»«"••  »wn.  mi.i  ^.,BnSu  a  bristlmg  appearance,  are  very  peculiar  features,  whde 

j  the  short  stalkless  pinna?,  almost  forming  a  semicircle 

— —  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Meteorological  in  outline,  and  consisting  of  few  pinnules  uniform  in 

Society,  Mr.  Dines  publishes  a  paper  on  the  Te.mpe-  sue  and  form,  furnish  another  striking  characteristic. 


durini  he  r,™    V      f  ??  and.20th  was.S-W.,  but    rature  of  Hill  and  Valley"  respectively,  the  hin    The  plant  has  "a  decumbent  caudex,  which  appears  to 

S,™,™^i        ■  I.  "i"7  varlable>  Wlth    be™g  'hat  at  Denbies,  near  Dorking,  the  valley  that  of  creep  amongst  rocks  and  stones,  and  is  thickly  fur- 

E     Pressures.      Hie  nights,  as  a  rule,  were  very  fine  ,  Cobham  in  the  same  county.     It  appears  that  on  the    nished   with  the   hard   enduring  fronds,  those  at  the 
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apex  emerging  from  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  very  narrow 
scales.  The  fronds  are  of  a  decided  blue-green 
colour  ;  and  the  pinna;  are  nearly  uniform  through- 
out, the  large  ones  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about  li  inch  in  breadth,  while  from  their  erect 
position,  the  frond  itself,  which  bristles  all  round  with 
the  pointed  pinnules,  scarcely  exceeds  this  breadth.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  P.  bellum,  another  novelty  to  be 
noticed  shortly,  but  is  larger  in  its  parts,  with  fewer 
pinnules.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have 
recently  imported  it  in  a  living  state  from  California. 

This  plant  belongs,  as  also  does  P.  bellum,  to  the 
genus  Pellaia  of  authors— a  group  which,  however, 
according  to  our  views,  has  no  tangible  character  what- 
ever, but  consists  of  a  medley  of  Pterids  and  Cheilan- 
thes,  in  which  the  characters  are  not  very  pronounced, 
supplemented  by  the  Platylomas,  which  are  a  set  of 
Ferns  with  a  broad  band  of  confluent  transverse  sori 
(transverse  to  the  pinna?  or  pinnule)  in  the  more 
typical  species,  the  band  becoming  narrower  in  some 
instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the  plants  now  before  us, 
but  always  having  the  receptacles  (a  most  important 
organ)  forming  lines  more  or  less  lengthened  on  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  free  veins.  The  receptacles 
in  Platyloma  have  therefore  the  same  direction  as  the 
veins,  and  are  not  transverse  to  them,  as  in  the  true 
Pteridere  and  in  Cheilanthece,  in  which  latter  the  trans- 
verse indusium  marks  the  fact.  Pell.-ea  can  only  be  kept 
up  as  a  kind  of  botanical  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
oblong  form  of  the  sori,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  strongly  revolute  margins.    T.  Moore. 


,.'  NOTES  ON  LILY  CULTURE.— I. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  riband  borders,  in  the 
opinion  of  not  a  few  lovers  of  gardens,  have  had  their 
best  days.  That  there  is  a  reaction  against  what  may 
be  termed  the  severe  style  of  high  art  gardening,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  good  old  diffused  and  broken 
up  style  of  bordering  is  again  coming  into  favour. 
Pelargoniums  are  down  and  herbaceous  plants  are  up 
again  in  popular  favour. 

This  then  is  the  time  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
our  favourite  tribe  "  the  Lilies,"  some  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  flowers,  some  also  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
hardy,  and  easiest  of  culture ;  nay,  even  possessing 
special  facilities  for  cultivation  not  generally  known, 
and  which  we  will  point  out  as  we  proceed.  Thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  and  others  abroad, 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  and  others  at  home,  and  of 
collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  many  new 
species  have  been  introduced,  successfully  cultivated, 
and  welcomed  to  our  lists  of  acquired  plants.  Ten 
years  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  magnificent  L. 
auratum  from  Japan,  now  annually  imported  by  tens  of 
thousands,  made  its  diiut  in  England.  Other  new  or 
rare  Japanese  Lilies  have  come  over  but  in  less 
quantity  :  Siberia  furnishes  us  with  L.  Szovitzianum  ; 
India,  with  L.  giganteum,  Wallichianum,  and  others  ; 
while  from  Western  America,  Mr.  Roezl  and  other 
collectors  have  this  year  sent  over  an  abundance  of  the 
beautiful  L.  Washingtonianum,  the  tall  and  stately  L. 
Humboldtii,  the  little  known  but  very  beautiful  L. 
puberulum  (Leichtlin),  the  pretty  L.  parvum  (Kellog), 
and  graceful  L,  pardalinum  (Kellog) — five  splendid 
acquisitions.  Future  seasons  will  doubtless  see  other 
flowers,  as  yet  unknown,  added  to  our  lists. 

Thanks  also  to  the  patient  labours  of  Messrs.  Baker, 
and  others,  the  identification  and  nomenclature  of 
Lilies  is  being  gradually  cleared  up,  and  freed  from  a 
whole  host  of  embarrassing  synonyms,  which  only 
served  to  render  obscurity  more  obscure. 

To  Lily  growers  the  year,  therefore,  begins  encou- 
ragingly with  a  promising  lot  of  new  forms  to  start  with, 
and  with  old  favourites  arranged  each  in  his  own  place. 
In  order  to  help  former  cultivators  and  interest  new 
admirers  in  this  very  graceful  group  of  flowers,  and 
with  a  view  to  render  their  cultivation  more  easy,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  offer  in  these  jottings  the  result  of  our 
observations  during  the  last  few  years  :  by  no  means 
supposing  that  we  know  everything  about  Lilies,  but 
hoping,  while  imparting  what  we  know,  to  extract  from 
others  further  valuable  information. 

I.  As  to  the  Hardiness  0/  Lilies. — There  may  be 
among  the  many  imported  forms  a  few  Lilies  unable  to 
stand  a  severe  winter  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  gone  we 
have  found  no  Lily  unable  to  endure  the  cold  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  England.  It  is  said  that  L.  auratum 
is  quite  hardy  in  Scotland,  but  that  varieties  of  the  lanci- 
folium  section  are  killed  by  cold.  It  may  be  so,  and  in 
some  districts  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  protect  cer- 
tain Lilies  in  winter  with  ashes,  cocoa-fibre,  and  other 
dry  refuse,  but  generally  speaking  in  England  it  is  not 
necessary.  Last  spring  snow  was  lying  on  the 
ground  for  several  days,  and  two  L.  auratum  stems, 
28  inches  high,  were  every  morning  that  the  frost  lasted 
bowed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frozen  snow,  which 
at  mid-day  thawed  again,  and  the  buds  lifted  their 
heads.  Their  flowers  expanded  in  due  season  without 
defect.  The  winter  before,  after  severe  frosts,  with 
skating  for  several  weeks,  our  auratum  bulbs,  planted  out- 
of-doors  3  inches  deep,  were  all  examined  :  not  one  was 
damaged,  and  they  came  up  and  flowered  as  well  as  ever. 
But  should  cold  be  feared,  or  wet,  which  according 
to  Japanese  experience  is  far  more  injurious  than  frost, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  up  the  bulbs  in  late 
autumn,    and   store   them   in  some  dry  shed  or  cool 


cellar,  where  they  would  lie  cool  but  protected  from 
frost.  They  should  be  stored  in  earth,  sand,  or  cocoa- 
fibre,  and  an  occasional  drop  of  water  is  necessary 
during  the  winter  months,  to  prevent  the  bulbs  drying 
up  too  much.  They  may  be  planted  out  again  in 
February  or  March.    So  much  for  hardiness. 

2.  Soil.  The  canadense  section,  to  which  belong 
L.  parvum,  pardalinum,  and  puberulum,  delight,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  in  moist,  boggy  soil.  L.  Humboldtii, 
Washingtonianum,  Martagons  in  general,  the  Tiger 
group,  and  the  auratum  family  delight  in  cool  loam, 
and  do  well  in  peaty,  moist  soils.  The  L.  umbellatum 
section,  Thunbergianum  group,  and  lancifolium  family 
will  do  exceedingly  well  on  light  soils,  so  also  will  L. 
concolor,  longiflorum,  candidum,  and  their  allies. 
So  that  each  soil  has  its  favourite  Lilies,  but  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  suitability  of  soils  to  par- 
ticular Lilies  is  much  wanted.  Of  peaty  soils  we  have 
had  no  experience,*  only  of  very  light  and  loamy  soils. 

And  here  comes  in  the  question  of  a  disease  among 
the  auratum  group,  which  has  been  closely  observed 
by  us  during  the  past  three  years,  and  to  which  we 
think  we  have  found  a  clue.  The  signs  are  as  follows  : 
— When  the  Lily  stem  is  from  I  to  2  feet  high,  and  the 
flower  buds  just  perceptible  to  the  touch,  after  a  hot 
day  or  two  in  June,  some  of  the  lower  leaves  turn 
brown,  then  other  leaves  higher  up,  and  so  on,  till  all 
are  browned  ;  then  the  stem  browns  also,  the  leaves 
wither,  and  the  buds  drop  off  or  dry  up.  If  the  bulb  be 
taken  up  the  roots  are  found  unhealthy,  few  in  number, 
and  discoloured,  the  bulb  fairly  sound,  but  it  often 
happens  that  it  becomes  subsequently  unhealthy  from 
the  check,  and  breaks  up  or  rots.  Thousands  of  bulbs 
have  in  this  way  died  annually,  and  not  only  freshly- 
imported  bulbs,  but  those  that  have  stood  two  or  three 
years  undisturbed. 

Whence  the  cause  of  this  ?  Examine  a  healthy  Lily, 
and  two  sets  of  roots  are  seen,  one  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  the  stem,  the  other  set  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb.  These  roots  in  a  healthy-growing  plant  are  very 
abundant,  and  may  be  described  as  forming  a  wig. 
Now,  if  the  stem  be  detached  from  the  bulb,  and 
planted  with  its  roots  undisturbed,  it  will  flower  and 
flourish  vigorously,  and  may,  perhaps,  if  there  be  time 
before  autumn  sets  in,  form  tiny  bulbs  at  the  base  of 
stem  to  perpetuate  itself,  otherwise  it  dies,  but  not  till 
the  season  is  over ;  and  if  the  transplanting  has  been 
carefully  done,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  check  to 
the  foliage  and  flowers.  It  dies  in  the  natural  course 
of  Nature,  and  there  is  no  bulb  left  to  renew  life  the 
following  year.  Again  :  Lilies  may  get  their  stems 
eaten  off,  injured,  or  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
from  some  cause  may  lie  over,  and  not  emit  shoots ; 
but  are  the  bulbs  damaged  ?  Not  so,  the  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb  are  put  forth  as  usual,  and  the  bulbs 
grow  ;  perhaps  even  the  more  so,  because  there  is  no 
stem  to  draw  nourishment  from  them. 

This,  then,  we  submit,  proves  the  independence  of 
bulb  and  stem,  the  necessity  for  two  sets  of  roots,  and 
the  true  use  of  the  bulb  ;  one  set  of  roots  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  flower  alone,  the 
other  set  for  that  of  the  bulb.  And  what  is  the  bulb 
but  a  receptacle  of  stored-up  force  during  the  winter 
months  to  preserve  life  and  perpetuate  spring  growth? 
If  these  views  are  correct,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  leaves 
turned  brown  and  died,  as  aforesaid,  because  the  upper 
set  of  roots,  being  scanty  and  unhealthy,  could  no 
longer  obtain  the  moisture  necessary  to  existence, 
the  first  hot  sunshine  scorched  and  withered  both  leaves 
and  stem.  In  no  single  instance  in  which  these  un- 
healthy Lilies  were  examined  were  the  roots  healthy 
and  plentiful. 

But  it  is  also  possible  for  the  bulb  to  be  absorbed 
itself  by  the  act  of  flowering.  Of  this  we  have  seen 
many  instances  when,  not  knowing  better,  we  potted 
auratum  bulbs  in  small  pots,  raising  the  bulbs  above 
the  soil,  like  a  Hyacinth.  In  the  autumn  we  saw  our 
error.  The  flowers  bloomed,  but  the  bulbs  dried  up. 
The  pots  being  small,  the  upper  roots  emitted  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  the 
bulb  was  sucked  dry  to  produce  a  flower. 

We  quote  another  instance  in  point.  A  friend 
lately  informed  us  that  some  auratum  bulbs,  planted  in 
small  pots  and  plunged  in  cocoa  fibre,  on  the  leads  of 
his  house,  had  flowered  beautifully.  Not  a  stem  had 
turned  brown,  but  the  bulbs,  on  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  had  disappeared,  though  the  roots 
were  abundant  and  healthy.  Here,  being  plunged  in 
cocoa-fibre  and  watered  well,  there  was  plenty  of 
moisture,  but  the  pots  being  small,  sufficient  nourish- 
ment could  only  be  had  by  feeding  upon  the  bulbs. 

Such,  therefore,  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  referred  to — deficient  root  action  and  insufficient 
supply  of  moisture.  And  we  go  further,  convinced  by 
our  own  experience,  and  say  that  the  auratum  and 
Tiger  sections  will  not  do  well  generally  in  light 
soils,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture,  and  in 
proof  we  give  our  own  experience.  We  have  these 
bulbs  planted  both  on  light  hot  soil  with  sandy  subsoil, 
and  on  heavy  loam,  good  corn  land.  On  the  former 
eight-tenths  of  the  bulbs  failed  to  flower,  and  had  but 
few  healthy  roots  ;  some  died,  few  made  any  growth, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of  1872  ;  while  on  the 
heavy  land,  bulbs  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  picked 
out  of  the  same  lot,  did  admirably,  flowered  well,  had 
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enormous  roots,  and  made  good  new  growth.  With 
regard  to  peaty  soils  we  have  no  experience,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Rhododendron  beds,  where 
it  is  recommended  to  plant  auratum,  contain  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  the  surface  is  protected  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun's  rays  by  the  overspread  foliage  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Hence  we  lay  down  these  axioms,  that  for  these  strong 
growing  Lilies— and  we  think  that  the  Martagon  tribe 
generally,  L  Humboldtii,  Brownii,  and  others,  must  be 
put  in  the  same  category — a  cool  loamy  soil  with 
plenty  of  moisture  is  essential  to  their  vigour.  Deep 
planting,  say  4  to  6  inches,  is  for  many  reasons 
desirable, — 1.  It  is  a  better  security  against  frost;  2. 
There  is  more  moisture  below,  and  the  upper  set  of 
roots  lie  protected  from  the  sun's  rays ;  3.  As  the 
height  of  the  stem  is  measured  by  feet,  it  matters  but 
little  whether  it  has  to  shoot  up  a  few  inches  more  or 
less  out  through  the  soil ;  4.  We  are  told  that  M. 
Roezl  finds  some  of  these  Californian  Lilies  2  to  3  feet 
deep  among  rocks  and  stones.  We  are  therefore  advo- 
cates for  deep  planting.    Tenlschel  ur1  Co.,  Colchester. 


GALVANISM  IN  PLANT  CASES. 
It  is  the  common  fate  of  all  discoveries  that  on  their 
first  announcement  they  should  be  met  with  a  certain 
degree  of  scepticism,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  explanation  of  a  circumstance  so  little  anticipated 
and  so  very  unusual,  according  to  all  former  practical 
experience,  should  be  accepted  without  hesitation,  and 
it  is  well  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  induce  a  full  and 
careful  working  out  of  all  the  data  upon  which  such 
explanation  may  be  founded.  Knowing  full  well  that 
all  the  coincidences  of  Nature  are  the  fulfilment  of 
specially  devised  laws  under  a  directing  influence,  and 
that  facts  follow  upon  facts  in  a  certain  order  of 
sequence  with  as  much  regularity  as  one  day  following 
another,  and  that  this  fact  was  only  one  of  a  series  in 
this  matter,  I  was  induced  to  arrange  a  corresponding 
experiment  to  the  plant  case,  only  using  an  ordinary 
galvanic  battery,  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  action  which  was  going  on.  My  former 
experiments  in  electro-physiology  have  nearly  all  been 
in  connection  with  animal  substances,  such  as  white  of 
egg,  or  albumen,  blood,  milk,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  far  more  telling  results  will  be  obtainable 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a  few  months'  time 
when  growth  shall  be  taking  place  more  rapidly,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  may  wish 
to  investigate  the  subject  for  themselves  may  be  pro- 
vided with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which 
such  experiments  should  be  conducted.  In  this 
instance  a  single  cell  of  a  small  Smee's  battery  was 
excited  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
very  feeble  amount  of  continuous  action.  A  plate  of 
glass  about  3  inches  square  was  next  covered  by  two 
pieces  of  sheet  tin,  with  a  division  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  between  them,  which  prevented  their  touching 
each  other.  Upon  these  was  then  placed  a  piece  of 
thick  felt  saturated  with  rain-water,  and  upon  which  a 
thin  layer  of  Cress  seed  (previously  soaked  in  water 
until  it  had  become  a  stiff  jelly)  was  spread  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  surface.  The  two  wires  from  the 
battery,  passing  through  the  seed  and  felt,  were  now 
made  to  rest  on  the  tin,  one  on  one  piece  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  about  2  inches  apart,  so  that  each  piece 
formed  one  terminal  electrode  of  the  battery,  the 
junction  of  the  battery  circuit  being  effected  by  the  wet 
felt  that  connected  the  two  tins.  One  portion  of  the 
felt  and  its  seed  was  thus  rendered  electro  "  nega- 
tively "  polar,  while  the  opposite  portion  became 
electro  "positive,"  in  which  condition  they  were  now 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  At  the  end  of  four 
days  (no  artificial  warmth  being  used)  the  seeds  around 
the  positive  wire  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  germination, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  appeared  to  be  slightly 
shrivelled  up  and  their  husks  blackened.  Around  the 
negative  wire  the  seeds  were  very  considerably  plumped 
up  and  were  beginning  to  burst  their  skins,  which  latter 
retained  their  naturally  pale  bright  chestnut  colour.  At 
the  end  of  six  days  the  latter  had  become  greatly 
swollen,  and  some  of  the  seed  leaves  were  escaping 
from  the  husk.  At  the  time  of  starting  the  experi- 
ment another  portion  of  the  seed  had  been  spread 
upon  a  second  piece  of  wet  felt,  and  this  had 
been  kept  in  a  saucer  by  the  side  of  the  tray, 
holding  the  battery  so  as  to  afford  a  comparison 
between  the  rate  of  growth  under  the  battery  action, 
and  that  which  had  taken  place  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. That  portion  of  seed  around  the  negative 
electrode  was  not  only  much  plumper  in  size,  but  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  growing  on  the  felt  by 
its  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens  enclosed. 
But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing these  electro-polar  conditions  of  growth  that  tells 
its  own  tale  in  a  most  forcible  manner  :  while 
the  radicles  of  the  seeds  around  the  nega- 
tive wire,  which  were  thus  giving  proofs  of 
a  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth,  were  turning  down, 
wards  and  penetrating  the  wet  fell  beneath  thcin, 
"the  radicles  of  the  blackened  and  shrivelled  seeds 
around  the  positive  wire  were  growing  heels  upwards 
that  is,  instead  of  growing  downwards  they  were 
pushing  the  points  of  their  roots  up  into  the  air." 
This  fact,  however,  is  not  noticed  now  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  Comtes  A'ci/ttiis  for  Nov.  4,  1867,  M. 
Ch.    Blondeau   states,  that   subjectint;   Apples,  Pears, 
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and  Peaches  to  the  action  of  an  induced  electric 
current  hastens  their  maturity.  Having  rendered  seeds 
good  conductors  by  moistening  them,  he  affirms  that 
electrifying  them  by  induced  currents  causes  them  to 
germinate  earlier  than  similar  seeds  not  subjected  to 
such  action.  He  says  : — "  Some  Haricot  Beans  which 
were  electrified  exhibited  a  singular  peculiarity  ;  they 
germinated  head  downwards  and  root  upwards  in  the 
air — that  is  to  say,  the  gemmule,  surrounded  by  its  co- 
tyledons, remained  in  the  ground,  while  the  root,  sepa- 
rated by  a  little  stem  from  the  gemmule,  erected  itself  in 
the  air.  This  fact  appears  important  as  explaining  the 
reason  why  plants  push  their  roots  into  the  earth,  and 
their  stems  into  the  air.  The  tendency  is  so  strong  that 
efforts  to  cause  them  to  act  otherwise  are  fruitless,  but 
it  may  be  overcome  by  the  electric  shock,  in  the  same 
Wttf  as  the  poles  of  a  magnet  may  be  reversed.  We  are 
tempted  to  liken  the  embryo  to  a  small  magnet  with 
opposite  poles."  (Intellectual  Observer,  December  7, 
1S67.)  We  have  here  the  foreshadowing  of  what  is 
now  more  clearly  understood  ;  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  effects  are  represented  in  the  above  quotation  as 
due  simply  to  "  electrifying  them  by  induced  currents," 
but  it  was  not  delected  that  these  different  results  were 
determined  by  the  special  kind  of  polarity  employed. 
The  words  electricity  and  electrising,  or  ■electrifying,  are 
getting  into  disuse  on  account  of  their  vagueness  of 
meaning,  and  are  being  replaced  by  subdivision  with  a 
number  of  terms  implying  different  shades  of  meaning, 
such  as  electric  tension,  electric  polarity,  electro-nega- 
tive, and  electro-positive,  &c.  ;  in  the  present  instance 
we  have  to  deal  especially  with  the  latter.  It  is  thus 
shown  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner  that  while  a 
healthy  growth  is  being  induced  around  the  negative 
electrodes,  there  are  effects  of  a  much  more  complicated 
nature  taking  place  at  the  opposite  end.  It  is  at  this 
latter,  or  the  electro-positive  electrode,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  oxygen  takes  place,  and  yet  it  is  here  that 
a  healthy  growth  does  "not"  occur,  which  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  "appropriation"  of  oxygen  by  the 
plant  is  not  effected  in  the  way  commonly  supposed, 
although  it  is,  as  before  stated,  an  essential  step  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plant's  "food."  What  has  really 
taken  place  is  this  :  the  oxygen  has  been  consumed  by 
the  husk  of  the  seed,  which  has  given  up  a  portion  of 
its  hydrogen,  and  left  the  carbon  as  charcoal,  just  as  a 
piece  of  straw,  wood,  or  cork  dipped  into  strong  oil  of 
vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  becomes  charred  and  precisely 
the  same  as  if  burnt  by  fire. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a  seed  is 
moisture,  while  the  next  is  a  suitable  degree  of  tempe- 
rature, and  under  these  two  conditions  the  first  effect 
that  arises  is  a  certain  chemical  change  which  takes 
place  among  the  constituent  elements  of  the  seed  lobes 
or  cotyledons,  and  until  the  seed  has  formed  its  own 
polar  organs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  and  assimilate 
fresh  food,  it  lives  entirely  at  its  own  expense — that  is, 
it  consumes  the  food  which  has  been  stored  up  within 
itself,  and  hence  it  is  that  around  the  positive  electrode 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  oxygen  it  was  the  first  to 
show  signs  of  growth,  although  its  growth  very  speedily 
became  exhausted,  as  it  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  obtain  a  further  supply. 

There  are  several  other  features  to  be  alluded  to 
hereafter  in  connection  with  this  electro-polar  beha- 
viour of  plant-life  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  very 
fairly  objected  that  there  are  none  of  these  metallic 
plates  and  wires  and  acids  in  Nature's  contrivances  by 
which  such  effects  could  be  produced  abroad.  These, 
however,  are  compensated  for,  for  there  is  a  very  simple 
and  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  every  tree,  plant, 
or  even  blade  of  grass  attains  its  polar  condition,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  select  its  own  food  and  make  its  own 
growth  independently  of  any  extraneously  aid  beyond 
that  of  the-earth,  air,  and  moisture,  and  it  is  by  aug- 
menting these  polar  conditions  that  we  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  control  or  increase  growth  artificially ;  but  as 
so  much  depends  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  particularise  the  especial  con- 
ditions that  attend  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
which  admits  of  these  effects  being  produced.  IV.  K. 
Bridgman,  Norwich.  [The  specimens  forwarded  con- 
firm our  correspondent's  statements.  It  is  only  a  few 
however,  which  show  the  reversed  root-direction 
alluded  to.  Fungus  mycelium  is  apparent  on  the 
weakly  seedlings  at  the  positive  end.  Eds.]. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY 
STEM  PRUNING  THE  NIDPATH 
CASTLE  YEW." 

This  peculiar  variety  of  Yew  has  evidently  been  a 
sport  from  the  Irish  Yew,  accidentally  crossed  with  the 
common  Taxus  baccata.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
nursery  gardens,  and  sent  out  from  them  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Nidpath  Castle  Yew."  Similar  varieties  are 
also  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation  under  the  names  of 
Taxus  pyramidalis,  Taxus  erecta,  and  Taxus  stricta,  all 
evidently  seedlings  from  the  common  Irish  Yew  (Taxus 
fastigiata).  The  foliage  and  colour  of  all  the  hybrid 
forms  resemble  the  common  Yew,  while  their  habit 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  Irish  form.  With  the 
exception  of  the  variety  known  as  Taxus  pyramidalis 
and  which  has  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  the 
branches  of  all  the  others,  although  fastigiate,  are  more 
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or  less  spread  out,  and  plants  of  the  so-called  Taxus 
pyramidalis  when  aged  assume  more  or  less  of  the  Nid- 
path form.  Some  plants  of  the  true  Nidpath  Yew  now 
growing  in  the  garden,  although  10  feet  in  height,  have 
a  circumference  of  branches  of  36  feet,  and  being  of  a 
soft  and  spreading  nature  are  liable  to  be  laid  flat  with 
snow,  which  ever  afterwards  gives  these  plants  an  un- 
shapely appearance.  Even  the  cuttings  taken  from  the 
variety  known  as  Taxus  pyramidalis  have  quite  the 
habit  of  the  cuttings  of  the  Nidpath  Yew,  which  makes 
me  think  that  some  of  the  original  plants  must  have 
been  partially  stem  pruned  before  being  sent  out,  as 
the  two  original  plants  received  at  the  garden  some 
twenty  years  ago  are  totally  different  in  habit  from  each 
other.  The  one  having  the  pyramidal  form  has  a  stem 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  two  inches  in  length, 
while  the  other  specimen  branches  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  is  very  open  at  top. 

A  method  which  I  have  for  many  years  practised 
with  the  Nidpath  Yew,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
varieties  above  named,  and  which  completely  alters 
their  habit,  is  the  stem  pruning  of  them  for  several  years 
after  being  struck  from  cuttings  ;  and  this  practice  is 
continued  on  them  till  the  stem  portions  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  become  8  or  9  inches  in  height,  making 
them  appear  when  compared  with  the  unpruned  plants 
of  the  same  varieties  like  two  distinct  species,  while  no 
difference  whatever  is  observable  in  the  cutting-made 
plants  of  any  of  the  varieties  when  growing  side  by  side, 
whether  pruned  or  unpruned,  although  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age.  When  stem  pruned  specimens  get  up 
they  are  more  pleasing  to  look  on  than  the  Irish  Yew, 
the  colour  being  lighter,  and  the  form  of  the  plants  so 
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l  IO.    30.— STEM-PRUNED   AND    UNPRUNED   YEWS. 

treated  is  infinitely  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  un- 
pruned specimens  of  either  the  Irish  or  Nidpath  Yews. 

Figure  30  shows  at  A  and  c  the  difference  between 
plants  of  the  Nidpath  Yew  struck  from  cuttings  some 
ten  years  ago:  c  shows  the  habit  of  the  plants 
continued  on  from  the  cutting  state  unpruned,  having 
numerous  fastigiate  leaders  leaning  in  all  directions, 
while  A  shows  a  ten-year-old  plant  stem  pruned  for 
several  years  after  being  struck  from  a  cutting.  Plants 
so  treated  are  compact  and  close,  having  a  somewhat 
ovate  shape,  and  stand  with  impunity  both  wind  and 
snow. 

The  common  Irish  Yew  when  stem  pruned  in  the 
young  state  is  likewise  altered  in  appearance  (see 
fig-  3°  B)>  becoming  more  cylindrical  and  rounded  at 
the  base.  The  Irish  Yew  is  not  unfrequently  sent  out 
by  nurserymen  partially  clipped  all  round,  but  even 
this  has  not  the  effect  of  stem  pruning— the  clipped 
specimens  opening  up  after  they  become  aged,  quite 
as  much  as  plants  worked  on  from  cuttings  without 
any  manipulation. 

In  all  cases  of  stem  pruning  the  branches  adhere 
firmly  to  the  central  stem  .and  are  not  liable  to   be 
opened  up  by  snow  like  unstemmed  specimens,  which 
generally  branch  freely  at  the  surface  of  the  eround 
James  MacNab. 


THE   TWEEDS  WE    VINEYARD. 

{Conchidedfrom  p.  109.) 

Vinery  No.  3  is  devoted  in  the  same  manner  to  Gros 
Colman,  Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's,  the  principal 
portion  being  of  the  former.  This  Gros  Colman  is  a 
very  large  and  splendid-looking  Black  Grape,  exceed- 
ingly taking  in  appearance.  It  sells  well,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  grows  it  well,  and  to  a  great  extent. 
Although,  however,  it  is  a  valuable  market  Grape,  it 
cannot  rank  as  one  of  high  quality.  When  it  hangs 
*  late,  and  is  well  ripened  to  the  point  of  shrivelling,  it 


is  commendably  good,  but  at  other  times  it  is  somewhat 
coarse.  Mr.  Thomson  is  now  supplying  the  London 
markets  with  this  variety,  where  it  is  much  appreciated, 
and,  I  believe,  preferred  to  the  Alicante.  The  crop 
of  fruit  in  this  house  of  both  these  varieties  was  very 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  unusually  fine.  The 
remaining  two  of  these  large  vineries  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  Lady  Downe's,  which  is  the  late  Grape  par 
excellence^  at  present,  for  the  general  late  crop.  It 
fruits  well,  looks  well,  keeps  well,  carries  well,  and, 
lastly,  it  eats  well.  I  scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  the  weights  of  the  crop  of  this  variety,  or  of 
the  number  of  bunches,  but  the  quality  was  excellent. 
This  variety  is  in  its  best  condition  late  in  spring.  It 
is  just  now  about  coming  into  use,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
will  keep  on  a  supply  until  March,  when  Grapes  are 
Grapes,  often  fetching  even  a  guinea  a  pound.  There 
are  many  other  varieties  of  Grapes  cultivated  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Barbarossa{Gros  Guillaume)  and 
Seacliff  Black,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same, 
none  to  any  extent  as  market  sorts,  which  is  the  chief 
aim  here  sought. 

Mr.  Thomson  does  not  venture  upon  early  Grapes. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  force  these  great 
houses  of  his.  All  his  efforts  are  concentrated  upon 
the  production  of  late  Grapes,  which  are  produced  at  a 
less  expense,  and  it  is  believed  pay  better  than  early 
ones.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  an  exception  in  some 
measure  ;  that  variety  will  come  early  without  forcing, 
and  it  always  sells  well.  The  whole  of  this  vast  extent 
of  Vines  commence  action  at  about  the  same  time. 
Vine  cultivators  can  conceive  the  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  they  all  at  once  require  in  the  matter 
of  disbudding,  tying,  and  pinching,  and  beyond  all 
in  the  thinning  of  the  fruits.  We  all  know  what  a 
tedious  tiresome  job  this  is.  How  our  hands  and  heaci 
and  eyes  have  ached  again  over  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  has  to  be  done  here.  Just  for  a  moment  think  of 
10,000  bunches  of  Grapes  all  requiring  to  be  thinned, 
and  which  must  be  thinned,  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  latest,  or  the  crop  is  ruined.  It  is  a  rather 
delicate  light-handed  operation,  and  requires  some  little 
practice  to  perform  it  properly.  But  the  Grapes  grow  so 
fast,  they  won't  wait;  there  is  no  time  for  practice,  but 
only  hard  work.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Thomson  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  getting  over  this  important 
period  through  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  that  only  by 
the  continued  perseverance  of  his  two  sons,  who 
laboured  from  early  dawn  till  dark,  was  it  accomplished. 
Having  had  some  experience  with  one  of  the  largest 
vineries  in  the  kingdom,  I  well  understand  the  severe 
strain  of  thinning  a  ton  of  Grapes.  I  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  remember  the  exact  amount  of  labour 
employed  for  these  Vines.  For  the  block  of  span- 
roofed  houses  just  described,  730  feet  in  length,  one 
man  only  is  allowed  for  attending  to  the  firing,  venti- 
lation, watering,  syringing  and  keeping  clean  of  the 
same — and  it  is  well  done,  yet  it  seems  incredible. 
The  pruning,  thinning,  &c,  is  attended  to  by  others. 
If  Grape  culture  will  not  pay  with  this  superb  manage- 
ment, it  will  never  pay.      We  hope  it  will. 

Mr,  Thomson's  Vine  growing  does  not,  however, 
rest  entirely  in  the  production  of  fruit,  enormous  in 
extent  though  that  may  be.  Pot  Vines  are  here  also 
grown  by  the  thousand  for  sale — two  large  houses, 
No.  5>  being  specially  devoted  to  them,  as  well  as  great 
lines  of  them  against  the  back  walls  of  the  Pine  stoves. 
In  all,  Mr.  Thomson  estimated  that  he  had  about  3000 
good  strong  canes  last  year  for  fruiting  and  for  plant- 
ing, and  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  August,  there  was 
the  word  "sold"  attached  to  nearly  every  plant,  and 
one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this  when  the  Vines  are 
seen — strong,  well-ripened  canes,  with  large,  plump 
buds  from  top  to  toe,  of  one  year's  growth  from  the 
eye,  no  cutbacks,  which  are  frequently  stronger  but 
seldom  so  good  as  one-year-olds,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  pay  so  well,  as  nearly  double  the  time  and 
trouble  must  be  taken  with  them.  Mr.  Thomson's 
method  of  rearing  young  Vines  is  very  different  from 
that  in  ordinary  practice.  It  has  been  described  iii 
some  previous  numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  it  at  length  here. 
The  principal  points  are  these : — The  eyes,  when 
struck,  are  taken  and  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  of 
soil  from  3  to  4  inches  deep  (having  plenty  of  bottom- 
heat,  of  course),  at  about  6  inches  apart,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  prick  out  Celery  before  the  final  plant- 
ing. The  young  Vines  soon  root  into  this  soil,  and 
grow  like  weeds.  When  about  2  feet  high  a  sharp 
knife  is  run  between  each,  cutting  the  soil  with 
the  roots  into  blocks  6  inches  square.  These  are 
allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days  to  get 
over  this  slight  check  ;  the  ball  and  plant,  are 
then  taken  up  entire  and  transferred  to  the 
frui ting-pots.  It  is  astounding  how  admirably  the 
Vines  succeed  under  the  treatment.  It  is  an  admirable 
method,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  followed. 
What  a  saving  of  labour  it  effects  in  comparison  with 
potting  on  I  The  Vines  after  being  potted,  are  placed 
on  the  hard  concrete  floor  of  the  houses,  not  plunged 
in  any  way,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  roots  feed- 
ing outside  the  pots.  The  varieties  principally  grown 
by  Mr.  Thomson  are  the  common  sorts,  Black 
Hamburgh,  of  course,  taking  the  lead  ;  Gros  Colman 
is  also  largely  grown,  and  it  is  an  admirable  pot  Vine, 
fruiting  very  freely.  I  observed  also  a  few  plants  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  bore  good  promise. 
Next  season  Mr.  Thomson  will  require  some  thousands 
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of  this  splendid  Grape,  to  meet  all  the  demands  that 
are  being  made  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
all  the  Vines  planted  here  by  Mr.  Thomson  were 
raised  from  eyes  by  himself  at  Clovenfords,  in  the 
manner  just  described,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  were 
planted  out  as  the  various  borders  got  prepared  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  What  a  trade 
this  pot  Vine  business  has  become  !  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  hardly  known  ;  now  we  have  Thomson  with  his 
thousands  every  year,  and  Meredith,  and  Pearson,  and 
Rivers,  and  Keynes,  and  all  the  London  nurserymen 
with  theirs  ;  everywhere,  indeed,  we  see  pot  Vines  for 
sale.  How  they  can  be  all  sold,  and  where  they  can 
all  go  to,  seems  a  mystery  ;  yet  year  by  year  are  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  Vines  disposed  of,  and  at  prices 
often  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  fruit  they  can 
or  ever  do  produce. 

Pines  occupy  the  second  place  of  importance  in  this 
great  establishment,  and  they  also  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  and  exceedingly  well.  Four  large  three- 
quarter  span  houses,  16  feet  wide,  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  400  feet,  are  at  present  devoted  to  them,  and 
two  more  pits,  100  feet  long  each  by  10  feet  wide,  are 
in  course  of  erection.  Last  season  Mr.  Thomson 
fruited  about  500,  but  his  estimaLe  is,  when  in  full 
swing,  to  fruit  about  800  every  year.  This  is  an 
enormous  number,  and  represents  a  considerable  money 
value.  The  varieties  mostly  relied  on  are  Queens, 
Smooth  Cayennes,  Montserrats,  Black  Prince,  Char- 
lotte Rothschild,  and  Prince  Albert — the  latter  a  new 
and  promising  variety.  The  condition  of  the  plants 
throughout  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  from  the 
rootless  suckers  to  the  ripening  fruit.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  further  into  particulars  as  regards  their 
special  treatment.  The  great  aim  is,  of  course,  to  get 
the  fruit  ripe  in  winter  and  early  spring,  when  they 
fetch  the  highest  prices.  The  quantity  of  foreign 
Pines  now  being  brought  to  market  in  autumn 
materially  affects  the  sale  of  the  home  products.  It  is 
n)t,  however,  simply  on  the  fruits  that  Mr.  Thomson 
relies  ;  plants  and  suckers  are  sold  by  the  thousand 
also.  The  price  given  for  fruiting  Pine  plants  is  often 
far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  when  ripe,  which 
s:ems  strange. 

Melons  Mr.  Thomson  cultivates  with  great  success. 
They  are  not  one  of  the  specialities,  however,  but  just 
as  a  sort  of  fill-up  or  intermediate  crop.  When  the 
young  Vines  are  potted  off  into  the  fruiting  pots,  as  I 
have  already  described,  the  bed  whereon  they  grew  in 
the  Pine-stoves,  200  feet  in  length,  is  suitably  prepared 
and  planted  with  Melons.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
lot,  excepting  those  of  Mr.  David  Thomson's  at  Drum- 
lanrig.  There  were  about  150  fruit  ripening  and  to 
ripen,  all  truly  splendid,  and  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy  as  grass.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Melons 
so  grown,  instead  (as  is  often  the  case  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening)  of  having  the  red  spider  decamping  with  all 
the  leaves  ;  and  then  can  it  be  wondered  at — the  bad 
quality  of  the  produce? 

Now  having  tried,  however  ineffectually,  to  convey 
to  your  readers  some  idea  of  what  Mr.  Thomson  is 
doing  at  Clovenfords  in  the  matter  of  fruit  growing,  I 
cannot  well  conclude  this  notice  without  a  few  words 
on  the  wonderful  advancement  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  in  Scotland  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  belief  that 
good  Grapes — Grapes  equal  to  the  productions  around 
London — could  not  be  grown  north  of  the  Tweed. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  'twas  too  far  north,  &c. 
Now  all  this  is  changed — not  the  climate,  or  the 
latitude,  but  the  Grapes.  Our  northern  iriends  do 
not  boast  now  of  having  discovered  a  "Red" 
Hamburgh,  but  send  us  their  Muscat  Champion, 
Golden  Champion  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  for 
size  of  berry  are  certainly  unrivalled.  They  show  us  also 
the  biggest  bunches  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  nearly 
20  lb.  weight,  heavier  by  some  ounces  than  Speechly's 
famous  one.  The  greatest  and  grandest  exhibitions  of 
Grapes  have  also  been  held  in  the  North.  See  the 
fruiterers'  shops  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  splendid  Grapes  sold  there  : 
notably  Paterson's,  of  Glasgow,  bidding  fair  to  eclipse 
far-famed  Solomon  himself.  All  throughout  the  country 
there  is  the  one  great  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  this  glorious  fruit.  Every  villa 
now  has  its  garden,  and  every  garden  its  vinery  ;  they 
are  not  now  confined,  as  20  years  ago,  to  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  Guided  by  our  friend  Thom- 
son, since  he  entered  on  the  management  of  the  gardens 
at  Dalkeith,  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  has  been 
made  easy  in  the  North.  By  his  examples  at  Dalkeith, 
by  his  .practical  Treatise  on  the  Pine,  and  his  many 
writings  on  the  same,  and  the  quiet  wonderful  way  in 
which  he  has  induced  people  to  enter  on  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  now  by  this  wonderful  Scottish  vineyard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  he  has  done  more  in  this 
field  than  any  other  man ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  our 
chief  thanks  are  due  for  the  great  advancement  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes.  B. 


EXOTIC  SKETCHES,-//. 
The  figure  in  the  centre  (fig.  31)  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Croucher,  Cereusperuvianus  var.  monstrosus,  Otto. 
Reverting  to  the  original  in  Europe,  it  never  attempts 
this,  but  forms  an  incongruous  mass,  resembling  a 
large  icicle,  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  is  often  met  with  in 
collections.    C.  peruvianus  is  not  usually  a  free  flowerer, 


but  this  appears  to  have  taken  to  flowering  freely — 
probably  occasioned  by  hindrance  of  the  sap  in  passing 
through  the  dormant  part,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
branches.  Could  we  get  them  to  flower  so  in  this 
country,  we  might  hope  to  see  them  used  for  conser- 
vatory decoration.  The  Musas  are  M.  sapientum 
Our  sketch  was  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  in 
a  garden  at  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  and  was  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Mosely,  editor  of  the  Nassau 
Guardian. 


Jonte  Corresponktte. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  and 
Disputed  Prizes. — We  have  received  three  letters 
relating  to  these  subjects,  and  as  we  have  not  space 
to  print  them  at  length,  we  give  their  substance,  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  y.  Chapman,  Kingston  Lacy,  states,  in  reference 
to  the  November  fruit  show,  that  "  on  November  4  I  sent 
a  box  containing  a  dish  of  Pears  (9  lb.  3  oz. ),  requesting 
that  they  might  be  exhibited  in  the  box.  They  arrived 
the  day  before  the  show,  and  were  delivered  by  the  rail- 
way company,  and  signed  for  by  one  of  the  Society's  men  ; 
but  I  cannot  find  out  whether  the  Pears  were  exhibited, 
nor  have  I  seen  Pears  or  box  since.  Letter  after  letter 
making  inquiries  have  been  treated  with  contempt."  Mr. 
Chapman  asks,  Who  will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  send  fruit  100  miles  to  a  show,  to  have  them  lost  or 
stolen?  Is  not  the  Society  responsible  for  all  fruits  and 
flowers  entrusted  to  them  ?  [If  your  ex  parte  statement 
is  correct,  there  has  been  an  error  committed,  which 
should  have  been  put  right  if  possible,  or  at  least  acknow- 
ledged. Eds.] 

Mr.  A.  Dean  holds  that  the  discussion  shows  irresistibly 
that  Mr.  Fowle's  six  magnificent  dishes  of  Pears  were 
placed  1st,  and  therefore  finds  it  impossible  to  realise  the 
fact  that  the  Council  of  the  Society,  through  the  Assistant- 
Secretary,  has  expressed  its  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  officially  announced  awards.  Such  a  result  will 
fill  the  minds  of  gardeners  and  others  with  regret,  and 
destroy  confidence  in  the  fair  dealing  of  the  Society  in  the 
future.  He  says,  not  one  of  the  judges  are  prepared  to 
swear  that  Mr.  Fowle's  fruit  was  not  placed  first ;  and  he 
holds,  in  reference  to  consulting  the  official  prize  lists 
posted  up,  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  did  not  know  of 
their  existence,  and  those  who  were  not  present  could  not 
do  so.  If,  he  says,  immediately  after  the  judges  have 
made  their  awards  the  prize  cards  are  found  on  certain 
collections,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  fruit 
is  removed,  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are 
rightly  placed.  If  mistakes  or  wrong  placements  are 
made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society's  officials  to  discover 
and  correct  them.  If  the  cards  and  the  list  did  not  agree, 
it  was  equally  Messrs.  Johnston's  and  Mr.  Miles'  duty  to 
have  demanded  rectification.  What  more  can  be  said? 
The  fruit  and  the  honour  belong  to  Messrs.  Fowle  and 
Le  Sueur,  the  money  is  to  go  to  some  one  else.  A  little 
candid  inquiry  might  have  prevented  an  injustice  and  a 
scandal.  [So  it  might,  if  the  question  had  been  raised 
while  the  fruit  was  on  the  tables.  Failing  that,  we  do  not 
see  what  other  course  was  open  to  the  Society  than  that 
which  has  been  taken.  Assertions,  even  though  they  may 
be  ever  so  numerous,  have  little  weight  after  the  event,  in 
the  face  of  the  judges'  returns  and  their  asseveration  that 
these  are  correctly  entered.  That  should  end  the  matter. 
The  rule  says,  "  The  decision  of  the  judges  is  final."  We 
must  here  close  this  discussion,  unless  any  official  explana- 
tion should  reach  us.  Eds.] 

Mr.  O.  Baxter,  Oxton  Hall,  Southwell,  Notts,_  has  a 
complaint  against  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  Birming- 
ham show,  of  which,  as  we  think  complaints  should  not 
be  smothered,  we  give  the  leading  points.  He  writes  : 
On  June  24  I  delivered  at  the  Lowdham  Station,  Mid- 
land Railway,  two  boxes  containing  one  Sooly  Qua 
Cucumber,  4  feet  5  inches  long,  two  Colston  Basset 
Melons,  three  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  one 
dish  of  old  Apples,  three  very  fine  Citrons,  and  a  quantity 
of  specially  fine  Tomatos,  for  exhibition  on  the  following 
day  ;  and  being  doubtful  if  I  could  attend  to  stage  them, 
I  wrote  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Badger,  to  ask  him  to 
do  so,  in  the  terms  of  an  announcement  I  had  seen  in  a 
Nottingham  paper.  The  railway  company  delivered 
them  the  same  day,  and  it  afterwards  was  proved  that 
they  were  signed  for  by  Miss  Quilter.  A  week  passed, 
and  as  I  saw  no  reference  to  them  in  the  prize  lists,  nor 
had  any  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt,  I  again  wrote  to 
Mr.  Badger,  who  said  he  could  gain  no  tidings  of  them, 
and  advised  me  to  claim  compensation  from  the  railway 
company.  This  brought  proof  of  delivery.  Miss  Quilter 
said  she  had  informed  the  hon.  secretary,  but  the 
boxes  and  fruit  could  nowhere  he  found.  The  matter 
was  then  referred  to  Mr.  Eyles,  who,  on  July  25, 
assured  me  my  case  should  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
calling  my  attention  to  the  rule  18,  which  did  not  apply, 
the  exhibits  not  being  damaged  during  exhibition,  but 
lost  through  the  negligence  of  servants.  Having  implicit 
confidence  in  Mr.  Eyles,  I  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  till 
I  saw  that  all  accounts  had  been  settled,  and  then, 
thinking  I  had  been  coolly  treated,  I  wrote  again,  and 
received  a  reply  on  November  1  from  Mr.  Eyles,  who 
laid  great  stress  on  my  relying  on  an  unauthorised  state- 
ment in  the  Nott's  Guardian,  though  the  previous  year  this 
paper  was  considered  an  authority,  and  informed  me 
that  I  had  put  off  the  matter  so  long  that  all  accounts 
were  settled.  How  had  I  put  off  my  claim  when  the 
whole  thing  had  been  in  Mr.  Eyles'  hands  since  July? 
My  only  wish  is  that  right  may  not  be  trampled  on  by 
might.  [The  weak  point  in  our  correspondent's  case  is 
having  relied  on  a  non-official  statement ;  but  as  the 
receipt  of  the  boxes  was  acknowledged,  and  as  they  had 
been  lost  by  some  misadventure,  compensation  should  have 
been  made  out  of  the  receipts.  This  of  course  is  sup- 
posing there  is  no  flaw  in  the  case.  We  will  find  space 
for  an  official  reply  of  reasonable  length,   but  the  com- 


plaint being  made,  we  see  no  use  in  indefinitely  continuing 
these  recriminatory  statements,  and  shall  decline  to  do 
so  further.  Eds.]. 

Nurserymen's    and    Seedsmen's  Prizes.  —  In 

taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (p.  106),  Mr.  Earley  hits  right  and  left, 
but  many  of  his  blows  fall  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
legitimate  mission  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  undoubtedly  to  promote  the  advancement  of  all  and 
every  branch  of  horticulture,  and  in  giving  prominence 
through  their  schedule  to  the  prizes  offered  by  either 
private  individuals  or  by  those  connected  with  the 
trade,  they  stand  on  undisputable  ground,  so  long  as 
the  conditions  attached  to  such  prizes  bear  the  stamp 
of  having  unmistakably  for  their  object  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  pure  and  simple.  But  if  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  prizes  offered  are  such  as  to  bear 
the  interpretation  of  individual  interest  being  the  first 
consideration,  then  undoubtedly  the  Society  places 
itself  in  a  false  position  ;  and  this,  unfortunately,  is 
the  case  as  regards  most  of  the  prizes  that  have  been 
offered  by  nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  So  long  as  those 
in  the  trade  offer  prizes,  the  conditions  for  which 
oblige  any  portion  of  the  subjects  exhibited  to  bear  the 
name,  or  to  have  been  let  out  by,  the  firm  or  individual 
who  offer  them,  so  long  will  the  majority  of  those 
connected  with  horticulture  attribute  to  them  personal 
business  motives.  No  doubt  this,  or  anything  even 
more  transparent,  would  meet  with  apologists,  but  I 
speak  from  personal  observation  when  I  say  this  is  the 
verdict  of  19  out  of  every  20  who  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  No  one  disputes  that  those  who  offer 
prizes  can  attach  whatever  conditions  they  choose  to 
them,  but  even  those  connected  with  the  trade  who 
ofler  prizes  trammelled  with  no  other  conditions  than 
such  as  would  be  imposed  by  any  well-managed  society 
will  find  it  ultimately  to  their  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
the  unqualified  approval  collectively  of  those  connected 
with  horticulture  will  in  the  long  run  avail  them,  even 
from  a  trade  point  of  view,  more  than  a  seeming  present 
gain.  Messrs.  Carter's  fifty-guinea  cup  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance  on  paper,  but  when  they  offer  it 
on  the  challenge  principle,  it  is  reduced  to  a  small 
affair.  In  a  vegetable  competition,  any  one  who  in  a 
dozen  years  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  cup  will 
be  a  lucky  individual.  True,  they  give  prizes  in 
addition  to  the  remote  chance  of  the  cup,  but  gardeners, 
like  other  individuals,  aspire  to  the  highest  point 
attainable,  and  when  this  point  is  placed  so  as  to  be 
almost  out  of  reach,  the  game  becomes  not  worth  the 
candle.  A  challenge  cup  is  all  very  well  for  an  indi- 
vidual firing  at  a  target,  where  he  makes  his  marks  in  a 
way  that  admits  of  no  difference  of  opinion  or  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  score  ;  but 
with  24  dishes  of  vegetables,  if  the  competitors 
are  at  all  numerous,  and  as  close  as  the 
character  of  such  competition  may  be  expected,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  no  two  sets  of  judges  would 
agree  on  any  one  occasion  as  to  which  was  the  most 
meritorious  collection.  Mr.  Earley  tells  us  not  to 
enter  into  too  personal  calculations  in  this  matter.  A 
man  that  does  not  calculate  is  not  fit  for  the  world  as 
it  at  present  exists,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
such  matters  as  these  without  being  personal.  What 
about  the  liberal  offer  of  £1$  in  prizes  at  the  Bath 
show  for  three  dishes  of  Peas,  selected  from  four 
varieties?  A  quart  collectively  of  the  four  sorts  can  be 
obtained  for  the  modest  sum  of  £\.  One  is  repre- 
sented as  an  early  variety,  two  mid-season,  and  the 
other  the  latest  Pea  in  cultivation.  Now,  to  be  in 
anything  like  a  position  to  exhibit  on  the  day,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  at  least  three  sowings,  which 
would  require  not  less  than  a  double  collection,  in- 
volving a  cost  of  £2  for  the  seed.  The  omission 
of  sufficient  encouragement  to  vegetable  culture 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
by  the  principal  societies.  But  will  Mr.  Earley, 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  inform  us  if  the  omis- 
sion is  to  be  supplied  by  such  inducements  as  this  ?  I 
say  it,  fearless  of  contradiction  from  any  one  possessing 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  worth  arguing  the  subject 
with,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  novelties  offered  in  the 
shape  of  vegetable  seeds  are  200  per  cent,  above  their 
value,  even  if  they  possessed  the  merits  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  :  instead  of  which,  a  great  portion  of 
them  are  old  friends  re-christened,  or  varieties  that, 
when  the  charm  of  high  prices  can  no  longer  be 
attached  to  them,  are  found  inferior  to  sorts  previously 
in  cultivation  that  do  not  cost  a  tenth  of  the  money. 
T.  Baines, 

The  Plague  of  Rabbits. — I  can  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Noble  (p.  100),  in  his  wish  to  extirpate  rabbits 
when  too  numerous  and  injurious.  At  one  time  when 
I  managed  a  garden  where  these  pests  as  well  as  hares 
were  plentiful,  I  had  in  severe  winters  to  use  the 
following  composition,  namely,  a  quantity  of  cowdung 
mixed  with  quicklime  and  some  train  oil  poured  over 
all.  This  mass  was  well  incorporated  together,  and 
painted  on  all  the  stems  of  the  young  fruit  trees  up  to 
a  certain  height.  This  was  in  an  unwalled  kitchen 
garden  and  orchard,  and  I  found  this  covering  was 
quite  effectual  in  preventing  the  trees  from  being 
barked,  and  it  generally  lasted  for  two  years  before  it 
wanted  renewing.  In  a  nursery,  however,  with  an 
immense  stock  of  young  fruit  trees,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  dress  them  all  in  this  way.     Where  rabbits 
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are  too  numerous,  I  believe  the  best  plan  to  extirpate 
them  is  to  try  and  find  out  their  holes,  and  use  ferrets 
and    nets,    as  well   as  to    keep  killing   them  all  the 
time   they  are   breeding   in  spring   and  summer.     At 
Welbeck,    with   every  facility    for    rabbit   breeding, 
the   keepers    and    their  assistants    are   compelled   to 
keep    them   down   by  this    mode,    and    any    rabbits 
now   to  be  seen  near  the  gardens   are  like  "angels 
visits,    few    and    far    between."        It    is    stated    by 
some  writers  on  the  subject,  that  to  keep  rabbits  down 
on  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  estates  would  interfere 
with  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people.     Now  this  is 
a  great  fallacy,  for  in  most  of  the  land  bordering  our 
sea  coasts  there  are  dunes  or  sand  hills  covered  with 
"bent  grass  "  where  cattle  and  sheep  will  not  thrive, 
but  which  is  the  proper  home  of  the  rabbit,  and  where 
they  can  be  bred  in  any  quantity  to  supply  the  markets,  i 
On  a  nobleman's   estate 
in  Ayrshire  there  are  at 
least  three  or  four  miles 
of  sea  coast  where  these 
warren  farms   are  let   to 
tenants  who  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  rabbits  for 
paying   their  rents.     On 
the    arable    portions    of 
them       they       cultivate 
Turnips  and  other  roots, 
as   well  as  grow  Furze, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  rabbits  in  snowy  and 
severe  winters.     I  some- 
times got,  in  the  course 
of  the  killing   season,   a 
few    couples    from    dif- 
ferent  tenants,  with    the 
proviso  to  send  back  the 
skins,   but  they   are   not 
now  of  the   same   value 
that  they  used   to  be  at 
that  time.     These  rabbits 
were  no  doubt  selected, 
but  in  general  those  killed 
for   sale   were   far   fatter 
and   larger   than    any    I 
have  ever  seen  killed  in 
the    woods     or    in    the 
richest  pastures  in  Eng- 
land.     Now   when  rail- 
ways   can     convey     the 
rabbits  from  these  seaside 
warrens  in  a  few  hours  to 
every     inland      market, 
there  is  little   chance  of 
the  people  suffering  from 
insufficient   supplies. 
William  Tillery. 

In  answer  to  the 

enquiry  of  Mr.  Noble, 
with  regard  to  some 
means  of  keeping  down 
rabbits,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  turning  out 
a  few  ferrets  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  for  diminishing 
their  number.  If  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  of  course 
the  ferrets  would  not  bear 
it  without  protection ;  but 
in  moderate  weather,  or 
where  there  is  protection 
which  the  ferrets  could 
resort  to,  they  might  soon 
be  expected  to  diminish 
the  plague.  Another  plan, 
adopted  by  a  friend  whose 
crops  appeared  likely  to 
disappear  before  a  horde 
of  these  creatures,  was  to 
give  permission  to  one  or 
two  people  to  sell  them 
for  their  own  benefit. 
The  rabbits,  though  in 
most  inaccessible  ground, 
disappeared  rapidly,  and 
the  crops  were  ever  after- 
wards saved.  A  Sub' 
scriber. 

The  most  effective  measure  I  can  advise  Mr.  I 

Noble  to  adopt  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  rabbits  is  to  I 
get  a  bushel  or  two  of  fresh  lime  and  half  that  quantity  I 
of  soot,  and  mix  it  up  together  in  a  tub  with  enough  of  j 
water  to  make  a  good  wash  mixture.     Then  a  couple 
of  men,  each  armed  with  a  small  hearth-brush  and  a 
bucketful  of  the  mixture,   could  soon   coat   over  the  i 
stems  of  a  large  number  of  trees,  and  the  vermin  will 
let  them  alone  for  the  present  winter  at  least.     The 
washing  should  be  done  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  beyond  ; 
which  there  is  no  fear  of  harm.  In  this  part  of  Middle- 
sex, where  both  hares  and  rabbits  are  too  plentiful  to 
be  pleasant,  the  market  gardeners  find  a  washing  of 
this  description  on  the  stems  of  their  fruit  trees  to  be  j 
both  necessary  and  efficacious.     Some  persons  advise  a  : 
mixture  also  of  train  oil  and  assafcetida,  but  this  is  j 
expensive,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  it  ensures  more 
safety  to  the  trees  than  mere  lime  and  soot.    In  any  case 
a  dressing  should  be  given  to  the  trees  early  in  each  i 
winter.    Perhaps  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  in  a  wider  I 


sense  if  to  the  mixture  were  added  a  gallon  or  so  of 
petroleum,  as  it  emits  a  most  unpleasant  perfume,  that 
it  is  probable  would  be  extremely  objectionable  to  the 
sensitive  olfactory  nerves  of  Mr.  Noble's  enemies.  No 
harm  would  result  to  the  trees  from  the  use  of  the 
paraffin,  and  some  insects  might  be  destroyed.  Alex. 
Dean. 

I  can  fully  sympathise  with  your  correspondent, 

Mr.  Noble.  I  have  seen  here  some  scores  of  Broccoli 
and  winter  greens  cut  off  in  a  single  night.  It  is  almost 
incredible  the  havoc  which  two  or  three  rabbits  will  do 
in  a  single  night.  We  were  tolerably  proof  against 
them  until  lately,  though  we  are  close  to  a  rabbit 
warren.  Our  orchard  and  winter  vegetable  ground  is 
enclosed  with  wire  netting,  32  inches  high,  and  if  one 
got  in  we  could  generally  find  which  way  it  had  come. 
Last  season  we  were  baffled  for  a  time  in  our  endea- 
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vours  to  find  how  they  got  in,  and  after  replacing  the 
plants  for  the  third  time,  I  determined  to  find  it  out  if 
possible.  One  morning,  which  was  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series,  I  got  up  about  3  o'clock,  sallied  forth 
with  gun  and  terrier,  but  before  I  got  many  yards  from 
my  door  I  saw  three  rabbits  climbing  over  the  wire — at 
the  end  of  the  ground  furthest  from  me,  of  course. 
They  were  rabbits,  sir  !  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  record- 
ing this  rabbit  trick,  which  I  consider  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Darwin,  that  I  write  to  you.  I  had  read 
in  one  of  his  works  something  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
probably  lost  our  tails,  and  that  our  vertebral  column  had 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  walk  upright 
instead  of  on  all-fours.  I  have  also  read  from  the  same 
author  an  instance  of  a  dog  washing  his  face  exactly 
like  a  cat.  This  Mr.  Darwin  had  not  seen  himself, 
but  the  very  terrier  I  had  with  me  that  morning  does 

it  frequently.  Such  remarks  on  ancestral  descent  !  son  in  strength,  caught  the  stag  by  the  hind  leg,  bur 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  tried  to  recollect  if  I  |  one  kick  sent  him  on  his  back  ;  however,  numbers  and 
had  read  of  anything  feline  about  a  rabbit — but  I  could    stratagem  secured  the  outlaw,  a  tenon  saw  soon  deprived 


not,  though  I  had  heard  either  them  or  hares  called 
"Pussies."  Now,  how  are  they  to  be  caught?  We 
laid  traps  in  their  runs,  put  here  and  there  little  mounds 
of  light  earth  or  ashes,  into  which  they  are  almost 
sure  to  scratch,  and  set  a  trap  in  the  scratched  place 
the  next  night.  We  caught  only  half-a-dozen,  though 
you  might  have  thought  there  were  half  a  hundred. 
The  best  way  of  all,   I  am  told,  is  to  "wire"  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tie  them  to  a  wire,  as  Mr.  W 's 

cat   was  represented  in  your   paper — but  I    am   told 
that  an   expert  in  the  art  of  wiring  can   soon   catch 
them  ;  then  Mr.  Noble  could  "  wire  in,"  and  eat  them  ] 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  primitive  way  of  doing  it 
gave  us  peace  until  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  they 
paid   us    another   visit,    and    amused    themselves   by 
gnawing  the  stems  of  the  Broccoli  asunder,  and  here 
and  there  a  Brussels  Sprout  might  be  seen  stripped, 
with  the  sprouts  lying  on 
the  ground  untouched.    I 
cannot   account    for    the 
—  —       -.  latter  freak,    unless  they 

climbed  up  occasionally 
to  see  if  any  one  was 
coming,  or  to  look  if 
there  was  anything  more 
to  their  taste  in  the  ad- 
joining field.  I  wonder 
what  they  will  do  next. 
W.  P.  R.,  Holwood. 

Rabbits  and  Deer. — 
I   can    quite    fancy   Mr. 
Noble's     disappointment 
on  seeing  morning  after 
morning    his    fruit    trees 
spoiled     by    rabbits.      I 
have  a  particular  hatred 
to  them,  for  there  is,  in 
my   opinion,   nothing  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  nor 
under  it  in   this  country 
which  has  hindered  hor- 
ticulture or  the  two  sister 
sciences,  arboricultureand 
agriculture,     more     than 
rabbits.      They    get    in 
through  the  garden  fence 
when   not    much    larger 
than  rats,  and  soon  grow 
bigger,    and    do    lots   of 
mischief;    or    they    will 
follow        the        planters 
through    the   wood    and 
bark   the   newly   planted 
trees  in  a  most  provoking 
manner  ;      while      every 
farmer  knows   that   they 
are    very  destructive    to 
field   crops,    but   in    this 
particular    case    of    Mr. 
Noble    I     am     inclined, 
from   his  description,  to 
think  that  it  is  hares — they 
travel  much   farther  than 
rabbits,  and  are  very  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees.    I 
advise  Mr.  Noble  to  con- 
sult,   if  he   can,  an   old 
poacher,  as  I  did  here,  and 
he  will  tell  him  all  about 
it.     This   brings    me    to 
describe  how  I  was  bo- 
thered here  with  a  higher 
species    of    animal.       A 
very  large  red  deer  at  this 
place  took  it  into  his  head 
to  set  the  park  fence  at 
naught    and.    wander    at 
will  where  and  when  he 
pleased ;      orders     were 
given  to  shoot   him,   but 
the  shot  only  took  off  the 
top  of  his  young  horns, 
which    caused    them    to 
grow  at  right  angles  with 
his  head,  unicorn  fashion. 
Changing  his  tactics  he 
now  only  left  the  park  at 
night,  and  all  the  summer  the  ( '  nobber  "  as  he  was  called 
still  left  his  footprints  here  and  there,  and  when  autumn 
and  the  rutting  season  came  he,  by  the   peculiar  for- 
mation of  his  horns,    was   unquestionably  the    master 
of  the  herd,  and  several  who  disputed  the  right  to  the 
position  lost  their  lives.     At  last  this  brute's  conduct 
became  unbearable  to  me  ;  he  barked  a  young  orchard, 
ate  Yew  in  any   quantity,    while    Aucubas   were  his 
favourite  food.     One   of  the  garden    men,    who   had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  snaring,  told  me  he   could  easily 
catch  him  ;  leave  to  do  so  was  readily  granted,   and 
a  strong  cart-rope  was  put  up  as  a  snare.     The  young 
gentlemen  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  idea  of  catching  a 
deer  with  a  gin  ;  the  first  night   he  came  not,  but  the 
second  morning  at  daylight  a  cry  came  for  help.     The 
"nobber"  was    caught  ;  there  he    stood,  perfectly  in- 
dignant at  his  position.      My  foreman,  a  perfect  Samp- 
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him  of  his  horns,  and  he  was  carted  in  triumph  to  the 
the  fatting  pen.  J.  Rust,  Eridge  Castle. 

Knight's  Catalogue  of  Conifers.— Noticing  that 
one  of  your  correspondents  is  inquiring  for  a  copy  of 
this  admirable  list,  it  may  possibly  be  of  use,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  it  was  printed  by 
Spottiswoodes  &  Shaw,  of  New  Street  Square,  and 
published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  of  Paternoster  Row,  for 
Knight  &  Perry  (the  predecessors  of  J.  Veitch  &  Sons), 
at  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  and 
that  Mr.  David  Wooster  took  an  active  share  in  its 
compilation  and  arrangement.  From  some  of  these 
sources  some  duplicate  copies  might  be  obtained. 
Failing  this,  let  me  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
get  the  list  of  Conifers  published  by  Richard  Smith,  of 
Worcester,  which  is  the  next  best  list  I  know  of  to 
that  of  Knight's,  and,  from  its  much  more  recent  pub- 
lication, contains  many  species  not  mentioned  in 
Knight's  list.  If  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  would  kindly 
publish  a  list  of  all  the  known  Conifera,  upon  the 
model  of  this  old  list,  he  would  do  a  great  service  to 
all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  evefgreens,  by  providing 
them  with  a  pocket  yade  mecum,  without  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  which  they  would  never  think  of  visiting 
any  private  or  public  collection.    W.  T.  P. 

The  Buscot  Victoria  Vine. — Having  read  with 
some  interest  your  correspondent's  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Victoria  Vine,  I  believe  he  is  quite 
right  so  far  as  this  one  is  concerned,  but  one  thing  he 
has  omitted, — how  it  got  the  name  Victoria.  Possibly 
he  may  not  have  heard  it,  so  I  will  state  what  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  here  44  years,  most  of 
the  time  head  gardener.  This  Vine  was  about  its  best 
when  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned,  and  Mr.  Price,  then 
the  owner  of  Buscot,  sent  a  basket  of  the  best  bunches 
as  a  present  to  Her  Majesty,  and  he  received  a  letter 
stating  that  his  Grapes  were  the  finest  Her  Majesty  had 
seen.  The  gardener  at  once  named  it  Victoria  Hani- 
burgh,  and  sent  it  out  as  such.  This  Vine  here  is  still 
in  good  health,  and  for  the  third  time  fills  the  house, 
which  is  72  feet  long,  and  has  a  length  of  rafter  of 
10  feet.  The  house  is  quite  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
Vine  has  been  burned  to  the  stump  through  the  flue 
setting  fire.  In  1867  it  was  killed  back  by  frost,  the 
house  being  under  repair  at  the  time.  This  last  summer 
it  has  again  reached  its  old  place,  and  ripened  230 
bunches.  The  large  Black  Hamburgh  fills  a  house 
50  feet  by  20,  and  ripened  360  bunches.  There  are  six 
vineries  besides  those  of  the  later  introductions,  two 
early  Peach  houses,  and  600  feet  of  orchard-houses, 
planted  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Apricots, 
out  of  which  we  gathered  240  dozen  Peaches  and  64 
dozen  Nectarines  last  season  ;  so  if  Buscot  was  famed 
for  fruit  in  1823  as  it  is  now  for  making  brandy,  I 
think  it  will  still  be  able  to  keep  its  good  old  name, 
brandy  included  ;  and  if  all  is  done  that  is  now  under 
consideration  Buscot  may  yet  be  numbered  amongst 
the  good  old  English  places.  F.  Blackwood,  Gr., 
Buscot  Park. 

A  Plague  of  Woodlice. — I  have  a  span-roofed 
Cucumber-house,  which  is  dreadfully  infested  with 
woodlice.  My  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  invariably 
eaten  off.  I  have  tried  Turnips,  leaves,  &c,  and  have 
destroyed  thousands.  I  have  saturated  the  house  with 
gas-lime,  quick-lime,  and  yet  it  appears  as  if  this  year 
I  am  to  fare  no  better.  What  more  can  I  do  to  get 
rid  of  the  pests  ?  R.  G. 

Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia). — Having  no- 
ticed in  your  columns  of  late,  records  of  several  Welling- 
tonias,  I  have  been  induced  to  send  you  the  following, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  isnot  arather  remarkable 
growth.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  several  Wellingtonias, 
none  of  which  exceeded  18  inches  in  height,  were 
planted,  along  with  several  other  varieties  of  Conifers, 
in  a  plantation  in  the  park  here,  and  preceding  the 
excessively  dry  summer  of  1868,  when  the  total  rainfall 
here  was  only  19.40  inches,  or  3.60  under  average. 
They  consequently  in  that  season  made  little  or  no 
growth  at  all,  but  with  difficulty  lived,  yet  on  measuring 
the  plant  in  question  I  find  its  dimensions  to  be  as 
follows  : — Height,  9  feet  6  inches  ;  circumference  of 
branches,   36  feet  ;    circumference   of  trunk   at   base, 

3  feet.  Thus,  deducting  the  height  of  plant  when 
planted,  it  has  in  four  seasons  made  a  growth  of  1 8  feet, 
or  an  average  of  4  feet  6  inches.  The  plant  is  a  perfect 
pyramid  from  base  to  summit,  and  well  furnished — so 
much  so  that  you  cannot  see  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  without  separating  the  branches.  It  is  4  or 
5  feet  higher  than  any  other  of  its  species,  and  3  or 

4  feet  higher  than  the  Larch  planted  as  nurses.  The 
only  reason  I  can  assign  for  its  outgrowing  all  the 
others  is  that  it  stands  in  a  slight  valley,  the  ground 
being  trenched  at  that  particular  part  when  there  was 
snow  on  it,  and  it  seems  ever  since  to  have  retained  its 
moisture.  That  the  Wellingtonia  is  a  moisture-loving 
plant  I  think  is  beyond  all  question.  W.  Nichol, 
Drmkstonc  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmuna's. 

A  Fine  Yew  Tree. — We  have  "  the  finest  Yew 
tree  in  the  country,"  which  means  in  common  parlance 
a  very  fine  tree.  When  I  first  came  here,  25  years 
ago,  this  tree  was  fast  taking  the  form  of  most  of  our 
large  Yews,  namely,  all  its  boughs  were  getting  to  be 
lanky  sticks,  with  a  few  sprays  at  the  end,  to  which 
the  boys  clung,  breaking  most  of  the  boughs  half  way ; 


also  these  boughs  were  chafing  one  another,  greatly  to 
their  mutual  injury.  There  was  positively  no  leaf  or 
green  below  near  the  stem.  I  got  leave  to  try  my. 
hand  at  restoration,  and  knowing  that  I  should  not  get 
another  chance,  after  what  I  proposed  doing,  I  cut  out 
a  waggonload  of  stuff,  and  raised  such  an  outcry  from 
the  "old  world "  vicar  and  the  parish  as  was  never 
before  heard.  Since  then  I  have  been  able  to  do  as  I 
like,  and  now,  15  years  afterwards,  our  Yew  is  beauti- 
fully balanced,  and  full  of  foliage  everywhere.  I 
simply  forbade  burying  within  the  spread  of  the  foliage, 
cut  away  "gawky  "  limbs  and  those  which  chafed  one 
another,  cut  discreetly  but  frequently  the  extreme 
branches,  and  repaired  the  stone  seat  round  the  bole. 
Somerset. 

Cinchona  Cultivation  in  India. — Some  of  your 
readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  the  prospects  of 
the  Cinchona  cultivation  in  British  India.  I  have  just 
received  letters  from  Mr.  M'lvor,  stating  that  "with 
1873  our  harvest  of  Neilgherry  bark  may  be  said  to 
have  begun."  He  says,  "  We  are  now  preparing  about 
25,000  lb.  of  bark  to  be  sent  home  this  spring  from  the 
Government  plantations.  We  are  also  sending  a  small 
quantity  of  renewed  bark — the  whole  for  sale  in  the 
London  market.  In  June  and  July  we  shall  be  sending 
home  a  further  supply."  From  private^  plantations 
further  large  importations  may  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  a  fair 
field  is  opening  out  for  British  skill  and  industry,  and 
that  in  a  mountain  climate  well  suited  to  our  race.  The 
mountains  of  Ceylon  and  of  Jamaica  are  equally 
promising  for  this  enterprise.  The  number  of  trees  of 
Cinchona  officinalis  (with  its  varieties)  in  the  above 
plantations  of  the  Indian  Government  may  be  roughly 
stated  at  half  a  million ;  of  the  C.  succirubra,  rather 
more.  The  number  of  other  sorts  is  not  large  at 
present.  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Money  23  samples 
of  the  various  kinds  of  bark  under  cultivation.  Most 
of  these  have  an  exact  resemblance  to  bark  grown  in 
South  America,  and  promise  well.  The  bark  of  one 
new  variety  of  C.  officinalis,  which  "makes  extra- 
ordinary rapid  growth,  is  very  hardy,  and  not  injured 
by  winds,"  is  a  novel  feature  in  this  consignment,  and 
it  has  a  very  good  appearance.  I  enclose  report  of  the 
examination  of  Cinchona  bark  grown  in  Jamaica,  and 
also  a  recently-published  account  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  C.  succirubra.  In  the  Journal 
de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chemie  of  this  month  I  find  researches 
recorded  by  M.  Carlis  (Ecole  superieure  de  Pharmacie, 
Paris)  in  reference  to  the  seat  of  alkaloid  in  the  bark. 
He  concludes  that  "  the  ensemble  of  his  results  is  per- 
fectly in  accord  with  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Howard." 
John  Eliot  Howard. 

Variegated  Cress. — One  or  two  short  paragraphs 
from  correspondents  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  respecting  this  plant,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  same  thing  that  we  long  used  as  an  edging  plant 
here.  I  sent  some  leaves  to  the  late  Donald  Beaton 
about  17  or  18  "years  ago  for  his  opinion,  and  he  repre- 
sented it  as  being  the  Variegated  Belleisle  Cress,  recom- 
mending it  strongly  at.  the  same  time,  from  its  having 
bright  golden  variegation,  to  be  used  as  an  edging 
plant.  I  shortly  afterwards  sent  plants  to  several 
friends  in  the  South  of  England  ;  one  of  these,  who 
is  now  deceased,  wrote  thus  : — "Your  Belleisle  Cress 
is  a  great  acquisition  here,  both  as  an  edging  for  spring 
and  autumn.  The  way  to  manage  it  properly  is  to 
sow  in  August  for  spring  edgings,  and  in  spring  for 
autumn  ;  plant  out  then,  and  lift  with  balls  of  earth 
where  the  plants  are  required  to  grow."  This  is  about 
the  only  plant  I  know  of  that  comes  true  to  its  variega- 
tion from  seed — 99  out  of  every  100  may  be  relied  on. 
The  stock  of  it  here  originated  in  a  single  plant  which 
came  up  in  the  gardens  here  in  1S51,  where  I  supposed 
the  seed  had  been  scattered  from  some  plant  that  had 
grown  here  previously,  and  that  it  was  common  in 
other  places,  although  I  had  not  seen  it.  J.  Webster, 
Gordon  Castle. 

The  Winter. — Two  months  ago  I  predicted  in 
Symons'  Meteorological  Magazine  that  the  winter 
(December,  January,  and  February)  "must  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  mild,  or  nearly  a  medium  one."  I  also  stated 
that  more  frost  should  occur  in  the  winter  season  of 
1872-3  (including  March)  than  in  the  corresponding 
mild  season  of  1871-2.  I  further  predicted  that  "sharp 
frost  should  occur  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1873," 
and  that  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  that  month 
(February,  1873)  would  be  colder  than  the  Greenwich 
average  of  the  last  50  years.  Those  of  your  readers 
who  do  not  see  the  magazine  referred  to,  may  perhaps 
find  the  above  statement  not  altogether  unacceptable. 
Whenever  lunar  phenomena  have  occurred  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  half  of  February  next,  we  have  always 
had  severe  frost  at  the  same  time,  if  the  previous 
March  and  April  have  not  been  remarkably  wet.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  observed  uniform 
effects  of  all  previous  corresponding  phenomena,  will  be 
repeated  in  February.  In  that  case,  the  frost  about 
the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  proximo  will  be  sufficiently 
sharp  to  justify  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of 
gardeners,  particularly  after  such  a  mild  season  as,  I 
think,  all  will  allow  we  have  had,  nearly  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.   George  D.  Bi  umham,  Barnsbury,  Jan.  28. 

Martin  Doyle  on  Parsnip  Culture. — In  the  last 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  I  see  mention  made 


of  a  root  of  Horse  Radish  having  grown  9  feet  down- 
ward in  a  disused  pump-hole.  Now  this  may  look 
big  in  print,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  here  in 
Ireland,  and  as  a  proof  I  may  say  that  our  national 
saint  (Martin  Doyle)  has  written  in  some  of  his  papers 
that  a  man  in  County  Wexford  put  one  Parsnip  seed 
in  a  disused  pump-hole  (in  timber,  not  metal),  the  said 
hole  being  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter  and  clear 
sand.  The  seed  grew  amazingly  in  this  compost ;  so 
much  so,  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, — the 
depth  of  pump  bore  was  34  fathoms,  and  the  diameter  of 
bore  9  inches — 10  fathoms  of  Parsnip  were  taken  up  at 
the  full  bore  measure.  What  happened  the  remaining 
24  fathoms  deponent  says  not.  I  fear  some  one  will 
laugh  at  this  ;  but  let  them  remember  the  roots  shown 
in  London  some  years  ago  by  James  Brady,  Lord 
Charlemont's  steward,  and  his  production  in  Paris,  and, 
they  will  not  indulge  in  ridicule  so  much  as  one  would 
think.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
measure  of  the  pump  and  root,  not  having  Martin's, 
papers  at  hand  just  now  ;  but  he  (Martin)  was  to  my 
own  knowledge  a  contributor  to  your  paper,  and,  of 
course,  can  correct  the  error.  Does  not  all  this  come 
in  to  show  the  great  necessity  of  deepening  the  surface 
of  mother  earth  ?  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  it  was  the  Parsnip  in  the  pump  that  gave 
Martin  Doyle  the  cue  for  his  famous  paper  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  prize  roots.  He  imitated  the  pump-bore  by 
boring  great  holes  in  the  earth  with  a  crowbar,  and 
wriggling  it  round  until  he  had  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
a  pump-hole.  This  hole  was  then  filled  with  rich 
vegetable  matter  and  silver  sand,  and  the  seed  sown  ; 
and  I  can  answer  (having  tried  it)  that  Parsnips  so 
grown  make  a  wondrous  approach  to  the  fellow  in  the 
pump.    William  Jones,  Kilboy. 

Keeping  Late  Grapes.  — The  mild  and  damp 
weather  which  we  have  experienced  so  long  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  favourable  to  vineyard  development,  and 
consequently  the  reverse  of  favourable  for  the  keeping 
of  late  Grapes.  It  may  be  desirable  to  know  how 
Grape  growers  are  generally  succeeding  in  this  respect 
during  the  present  season,  arid  I  trust  that  some  of 
your  many  correspondents  may  be  induced  to  give  your 
readers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  matter.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  speak  or  write 
about  our  success  than  to  record  our  failures,  but  in 
the  cause  of  truth  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  doing 
the  latter.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  will  give  you 
my  experience.  Being  somewhat  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  experiment  of  keeping  ripe  Grapes  sus- 
pended from  bottles  of  water,  as  tried  here  last  season 
upon  a  limited  scale,  it  was  adopted  more  extensively 
during  the  present,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  has  not  been 
attended  by  success.  During  the  first  week  of  December 
the  produce  of  two  small  vineries  was  cut,  consisting 
of  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince — all  being 
perfectly  ripe,  finely  coloured,  and  altogether  in  fault- 
less condition.  The  end  of  each  shoot  or  spur  bearing 
a  bunch,  was  inserted  in  a  bottle  of  rain-water  con- 
taining a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  then  carefully 
suspended  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  room,  and  during 
the  first  three  weeks,  more  or  less,  all  appeared  to  go 
well  with  them  ;  they  then  began  to  be  attacked  by  a 
parasitical  fungus  of  some  sort,  which,  in  spite  of  char- 
coal fires  and  every  other  conceivable  effort  used  to 
try  to  arrest  its  progress,  rendered  in  a  short  time 
a  large  portion  of  the  finest  fruit  totally  unfit  for  use. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  attribute  this  failure  more 
to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  season  than  to  any 
defect  in  this  method  of  keeping  ripe  Grapes,  as  a 
quantity  of  thoroughly  ripened  Muscats  still  remaining 
upon  the  Vines  are  by  no  means  keeping  well.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  has  been  found  during  former  seasons 
that  the  Muscat  varieties  did  not  keep  good  so  long  as 
the  more  hardy  dark-skinned  sorts,  such  as  the  Lady 
Downe's,  &c. ;  and  this  induces  me  to  think  that  had 
the  latter  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  Vines,  and 
the  houses  containing  them  been  kept  perfectly  dry,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  house  containing  the 
Muscats,  the  result  might  possibly  have  been  more- 
favourable.  So  altogether  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  ripe  late  Grapes  is  to  allow  them 
to  hang  upon  the  Vines,  providing  that  the  house  can 
be  entirely  devoted  to  them,  excluding  everything  in 
the  shape  of  pot  plants,  &c,  and  kept  quite  dry.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  fruit  is  better  cut,  and 
suspended  from  bottles  of  water,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  described;  but  the  worst  plan  of  all  is  to 
attempt  to  keep  them  upon  the  Vines  in  houses  along 
with  pot  plants,  &c. ;  neither  must  it  be  attempted  to 
keep  them  upon  the  Vines,  under  any  circumstances, 
after  the  sap  has  begun  to  move.  P.  Grieve,  Cu//,'nt, 
January  20. 

Vegetable  Showing. — This,  the  most  indispens- 
able department  of  the  garden,  has  not  received  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  encouragement  from  the  leading 
horticultural  societies,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  but 
there  now  appears  a  disposition  to  rectify  the  omission. 
In  all  competitions  of  friendly  rivalry,  the  broader 
basis  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  more  interest  there 
is  attached  to  them.  If  Mr.  Gilbert's  proposition  for  a 
Scotch  and  English  tournament  meets  with  the  response 
which  it  ought  to  do,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  much 
interest  amongst  gardeners  in  general,  and  the  more 
competitors  that  are  engaged  in  it  the  greater  will  be 
tbe  interest  attached.     But  whether  the  numbers  are 
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few  or  many,  it  will  be  anything  but  satisfactory 
unless  each  country  is  represented  by  equal  num- 
bers, especially  if  the  competition  is  to  be  a 
sort  of  sweepstakes  ;  added  to  which  I  should 
recommend  that  the  successful  individual  be  pre- 
sented with  something  additional  as  a  memento,  to 
which  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  matter  may 
subscribe.  I  should  be  most  willing  to  subscribe  my 
mite  to  the  object.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  the 
suggestion,  would  not  the  Manchester  International 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, be  much  more  central  for  this  competition  ?  The 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  stand  more  on  an 
equality  than  at  the  earlier  date  of  the  Royal  at  Bath. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Findlay  would 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  thing. 
But  whatever  is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  at  once, 
as  the  time  is  getting  on.  But  why  restrict  the  thing 
to  culinary  vegetables  ?  Why  not  have  a  fruit  tourna- 
ment as  well,  especially  with  Grapes?  A  Grape  prize 
for  English  and  Scotch  gardeners  to  compete  for  would 
awake  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  competitive  horticulture 
that  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
If  a  good  prize  were  offered  for  say  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  two  varieties,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
bring  out  a  number  of  exhibitors.  If  the  compe- 
tition was  extended  to  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties,  the  competitors  would  be  confined  to  a  few 
individuals  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  novel- 
ties amongst  Grapes  that  have  appeared  of  late  years, 
the  production  of  first-rate  Ilamburghs  and  Muscats  is 
still  the  test  of  good  Grape  growing.    T.  Babies, 

Clirrtate  of  the  Isle  of  Man. — As  the  communi- 
cation of  your  correspondent  "J.  S."  {p.  12)  has  elicited 
no  reply,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  in  answer  to  his 
queries.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  continuous  record 
of  observations  from  the  island,  but  those  available  are 
doubtless  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  of  excep- 
tional mildness  supposed  to  obtain  there.  Though 
enjoying  a  mean  winter  temperature  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  main  land  in  the  same  latitude,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  some  parts  at  least  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  the  mean  is  30  or  40  higher,  as  calculated 
from  observations  extending  over  six  winters.  A  com- 
parison of  extreme  low  temperatures  in  severe  seasons 
with  those  registered  in  different  localities  in  the  south- 
west and  south  gives  the  same  result.  In  fact,  the 
lowest  readings  in  the  Isle  of  Man  exceeded  those 
reported  from  many  places  around  the  coast.  The 
high  summer  temperature  alluded  to  by  "J.  S."  must 
be  considered  as  unusual,  for  the  extremes  both  of  heat 
and  cold  of  the  south-west  generally  are  not  nearly  so 
wide  as  those  of  the  centre  and  east.  This  smaller 
daily  and  annual  range  of  temperature  is,  of  course,  the 
great  feature  of  the  climate  in  favour  of  tender  plants. 
The  mean  temperature  of  six  winters  of  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  in  [the  Isle  of 
Man,  for  185354,  '54-55,  '55"56>  *5s-59»  '59-6°.  and 
'6o-6t,  was  40°.3.  The  lowest  in  that  period  was 
3Sg,  in  ?54-55  ;  and  the  highest  43°.Q,  in  '58-59, 
Helston,  in  Cornwall,  for  the  same  seasons, 
reached  a  mean  of  44^.3.  The  lowest  for  these  three 
months  was  in  the  same  year  (1S54-55),  and  was  4i°.7, 
or  1*4  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  six  seasons  in  the 
island.  The  highest  mean  (47°.4)  of  Helston  corre- 
50  but  it  is  30. 5  higher.  The  lowest 
readings  of  the  thermometer  at  Helston  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  on  December  25,  1S60,  were  respectively  32' 
and  I5°.4.  In  December,  1S59,  the  lowest  at  Helston 
was  220,  whilst  in  the  island  it  reached  io°.  3. 
October,  1859,  was  also  an  unusually  severe  month, 
the  lowest  for  Helston  being  320,  and  for  the  Isle  of 
Man  29°.6.  In  almost  all  the  low  readings  compared 
I  find  a  difference  of  several  degrees  in  favour  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Everything  connected 
with  climate  is  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  to 
the  gardener,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  day  in  the  year  at  Chiswick  in 
your  tasteful  almanac,  as  it  affords  a  basis  for  calcula- 
tions in  other  localities.  Having  littte  scope  for 
observation  myself,  I  should  also  like  to  suggest  to 
some  of  your  correspondents  the  desirability  of 
registering  the  plants  in  flower  or  active  state  of 
vegetation  at  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  records  create  comparatively  little 
interest  at  the  time  they  are  made,  but  they  are  invalu- 
able for  reference  in  after  years,  as  they  afford  data  for 
estimating  the  effects  of  great  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture on  vegetation.  If,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case 
before,  this  mild  weather  should  be  succeeded  by  sharp 
frost,  such  memoranda  would  be  still  more  interesting. 
H.  [The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  a  more  useful 
thing  for  gardeners  to  know  than  the  mean  tempera- 
ture. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  compara- 
tively little  heed  need  be  taken  of  temperatures  below 
freezing  point,  or  that  point  when  vital  activity  becomes 
arrested,  and  which  of  course  varies  in  different  plants. 
Eds.] 

Camellias  Out-of-Doors. — From  the  experience 
I  have  had  at  one  place  and  another  with  these  plants, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  season  has  so  much  to  do  with 
their  flowering,  if  by  flowering  is  meant  producing 
flowers.  Of  course  frost  or  heavy  rain  will  spoil  them, 
as  well  as  almost  any  other  flower  if  exposed  to  it  ;  but 
if  a  Camellia  plant  is  well  set  with  buds,  is  it  not 


worth  protecting  if  it  is  desired  to  see  them  in  beauty? 
There  are  many  varieties,  however,  which  seldom  pro- 
duce a  full-sized  flower-bud,  and  others  (late  varieties) 
very  seldom  have  a  bud  of  any  size  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  flower  so  freely  that  thousands  have 
to  be  taken  off  every  season.  I  should  recommend, 
therefore,  a  selection  for  planting  out-of-doors  of  those 
only  which  are  free- flowering  and  early.  The  best 
white  for  out-of-doors  is  the  old  double  white.  I  have 
counted  1S0  fully  expanded,  and  160  partially  expanded, 
flowers  on  one  plant  of  this  variety.  The  best  pink  I 
have  seen  is  an  Anemone-flowered  one,  named  Trium- 
phans  ;  this  I  have  seen  with  buds  at  the  base  of  every 
leaf  of  last  year's  growth ;  thousands  had  to  be 
removed.  The  old  red  and  the  old  mottled  red 
will  also  do  well,  but  many  starve  their  plants. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  good  feeding  will  alter  the 
character  of  the  plants  in  respect  to  blooming.  I 
would  recommend  all  who  have  Camellias  out-of-doors 
to  "dig  about  and  dress  them"  before  coming  to  a 
hasty  conclusion  to  give  over  trying  them,  Take  away 
from  their  roots  all  sour  soil — every  bit  that  will  come 
without  breaking  the  roots,  and  if  an  old  Cucumber 
hotbed  a  year  old  is  at  hand,  mix  it  with  the  same 
quantity  of  loam,  and  dress  them  well  with  that,  and 
in  three  years'  time  repeat  it.  Mulching  and  watering 
with  manure-water  in  the  summer  months  must  also  be 
followed  up.  Few  plants  suffer  so  much  and  so  long 
from  being  parched  at  the  root  as  the  Camellia.  High- 
fed  plants,  in  situations  where  the  sun  can  help  to 
ripen  the  young  wood,  make  early  growth  ;  they  con- 
sequently have  more  time  for  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds.  There  is  no  question  about  the  hardiness  of 
the  Camellia.  In  1S60-61  all  the  shrubs  suffered  more 
than  did  the  Camellia,  including  the  common  Laurel. 
Young  growths  last  year,  however,  were  pinched  by 
that  uncommon  spring  frost.  We  have  picked  a  few 
flowers,  but  I  have  heard  of  Camellias  in  flower  out-of- 
doors  being  seen  in  Cornwall  in  December  last.  Henry 
Mills,  Enys,  Penrhyn. 

To  Inventors  :  Wanted,  a  neat,  handy  pocket 
implement  for  cleaning  scale  and  other  insects  off 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  following  is  sug- 
gested :  a  handle  or  holder  with  two  brushes,  a  large 
and  a  small,  one  at  either  end  ;  each  brush  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  sheath  that  can  be  drawn  over  it  when  not 


Fig.  32-- 


■SCALE    BRUSH. 


in  use,  and  slid  back  on  the  handle  when  in  use.  The 
size  should  suit  the  waistcoat  pocket.  A  small  ring 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  handle  or 
holder  for  the  attachment  of  a  cord  by  which  the 
implement  should  be  fastened  to  the  waistcoat  button- 
hole, or  hung  round  the  neck.  The  brush-holder 
should  be  so  contrived  that  the  hairs  or  bristles  may 
be  replaced  by  fresh  ones  when  necessary,  without 
trouble  or  difficulty.  Bundles  of  hairs  or  bristles  made 
up  for  insertion  in  the  holder  should  be  sold  sepa- 
rately and  of  various  forms.  Every  young  gardener 
should  be  furnished  with  such  an  implement,  and 
fined  inexorably  if  found  without  it  on  his  person, 
when  working  in  a  plant-house.  I  enclose  a  sketch 
as  a  suggestion  (fig.  32).  A  is  the  instrument  with 
the  brushes  exposed  for  use  ;  B  the  same  with  the 
brushes  protected,  for  the  pocket.  The  sheaths  may 
be  prevented  from  sliding  back  in  the  pocket  by  a  very 
simple  contrivance.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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The  Useful  Plants  of  India,  with  Notices  of  their 

Chief  Value  in    Commerce,   Medicine,  and  the  Arts. 

By   Col.    Heber   Drury.      Second   Edition   {Allen, 

1873).  8vo,  pp.  512. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  the  second  edition  of  this  useful 
book  of  reference,  which  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
help  to  many  settlers  and  sojourners  in  our  Eastern 
empire.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1S58,  and  since 
then  the  progress  of  botanical  discovery,  of  forest  con- 
servancy, and  the  introduction  of  Cinchona  and  Ipeca- 
cuanha, as  well  as  other  foreign  plants,  have  added  to 
the  scope  of  Colonel  Drury's  work,  which  is  still,  how- 
ever, of  a  portable  form.  The  plants  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  according  to  the  genera  and  species, 
the  natural  order  being  given,  with  the  vernacular 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in  different  districts. 
Then  follows  a  brief  botanical  description,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  authorities,  and  a  longer  or  shorter 
account  of  the  medical  and  economic  properties  of  each 
plant.  A  glossary  of  the  botanical  terms  used  in  the 
work  is  appended. 

The  author  trusts  that  allowance  will  be  made  for 
I  the  omissions  which  may  be  detected  in  his  work,  some 


of  which  might  have  been  noticed  ;  but  it  testifies  to 
Colonel  Drury's  diligence  and  skill  as  a  compiler  that 
he  has  condensed  so  much  valuable  information  in  so 
small  a  compass.  The  omissions  we  have  observed 
relate  chiefly  to  plants  of  North  India,  a  part  of  the 
empire  which  the  author  has  not  visited.  The  matter 
is  full  as  regards  the  plants  of  the  southern  peninsula, 
and  especially  of  Travancore  and  Malabar.  The  new 
edition  contains  articles  on  Eucalyptus,  Bohmeria,  &c, 
and  furnishes  recent  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Tea, 
Coffee,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  cultivation,  with  Tables 
showing  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  vegetable 
products  exported  from  the  three  Presidencies  during 
the  years  1869-70  and  1S70-71. 

We  must  also  notice  what  we  consider  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  book,  viz.,  the  general  index  and 
copious  synonyms  of  vernacular  names  in  different 
dialects,  which  renders  it  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to 
identify  particular  plants  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  India. 

The  Household  Guide  to  Family  and  Civic 
Rights,  Duties,  and  Responsibilities.  By 
W.  A.  Holdsworth,  Barrister-at-Law.  Letts  &  Co. 
8vo,  pp.  178. 
This  little  volume  begins  with  the  human  infant,  tells 
us  how  he  is  to  be  baptised,  registered,  vaccinated, 
cared  for,  and  educated  ;  how  he  may,  and  how  he 
may  not  get  married ;  what  taxes  he  is  to  pay ; 
what  offices,  parochial  or  otherwise,  he  may  or 
may  not  fill ;  how  he  is  to  manage  his  property, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  his  remains  when, 
having  fulfilled  all  his  duties,  domestic,  marital, 
civic,  he  is  summoned  to  a  better  world.  All  these 
points  are  treated  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but 
withal  with  a  degree  of  clearness  for  which  lawyers  are 
not  always  noteworthy. 


Books,  Periodicals,  &c.,  Received.—^  Hand- 
book of  Hygiene,  by  George  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(J.  &  A.  Churchill). — Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-Door 
Spiders,  by  J.  Traherne  Moggridge,  F.L.S.  (Lovell 
Reeve  &  Co. — Our  Seamen,  an  Appeal,  by  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  M.P.  (Virtue  &  Co.). — Eclogues  and  Georgies 
of  Virgil,  translated  by  H.  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A. 
(Longmans). — Part  50  of  All  the  Year  Round  (26, 
Wellington  Street,  W.C.). — Flora  and  Pomona  s  Fete, 
or  the  Origin  of  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Meetings  ; 
by  Mrs.  Wolferstan  (London  :  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.). 
—  The  Heliotype  Process,  described  and  illustrated,  with 
12  specimens  (Heliotype  Co.,  221,  Regent  Street,  S.W.) 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Primulas. — Having  in  remembrance  the  prizes  to 
be  offered  at  South  Kensington  on  the  12th  fur  "  six 
Primulas,  distinct,"  I  am  tempted  to  ask  for  a  defini- 
tion of  "distinctness"  in  the  Primula,  I  wiP  assume 
different  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers  would  be  held 
to  be  distinct,  and  that  all  the  same  shades  of  colour, 
if  grown  on  Fern-leaved  plants,  would  be  also  distinct  ; 
also  that  doubles  and  semi-doubles  of  different  colours 
have  distinctness  sufficient  for  the  competition.  There 
are  now  developing  in  the  Primula  some  rather 
nice  distinctions,  any  of  which  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  who  raise  them,  but  are  not  so 
easily  appreciated  by  tho->e  who  have  nut  made  them  a 
speciality  in  cultivation.  I  take  as  an  instance  the  new 
form  of  P.  sinensis  rubra,  called  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
I  find  this  variety  differs  from  the  first-named  in  having 
very  large  flowers,  and  a  dwarfer  but  much  stronger 
foliage  ;  still,  it  is  sinensis  rubra,  and  the  query  is  this 
— Would  they  be  held  to  be  distinct  by  the  judges? 
Then  there  are  new  forms  of  foliage  having  nearly 
green  leaf-stalks,  but  having  shades  of  carmine  flowers. 
Would  these  be  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  old  red- 
stalked  forms  of  foliage?  Indeed,  as  years  go  on, 
these  minute  distinctions  continue  to  increase,  and  to 
define  them  will  be  almost  bewildering.  The  six 
plants  to  be  submitted  for  competition  are,  of  course, 
intended  to  be  show  plants,  and  as  such  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  both  large  and  in  full  flower.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  see  the  newest  forms 
staged  in  that  class  at  present.  What  is  required  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  the  fore,  and  also  to  encourage 
hybridisation  in  the  Primula,  is  a  class  in  addition  to 
the  existing  one,  for  six  "newest  forms"  of  seedlings 
of  the  previous  year,  a  distinction  that  would,  of  course, 
include  yearling  doubles,  but  not  propagated  plants. 

One  of  the  most  notable  strides  made  in  the  Primula 
of  late  has  been  in  the  improved  forms  of  semi-double 
flowers  now  produced  from  seed,  and  which,  though 
short  of  the  fullness  to  be  found  in  a  good  double  kind, 
are  yet  nearly  as  enduring  and  serviceable,  whilst  they 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  come  perfectly  true. 
The  immense  difficulty  that  exists  in  the  propagation 
of  the  finer  seedless  doubles  will  entirely  prevent  their 
ever  becoming  common  ;  in  fact,  few  plants  die  more 
easily  than  a  double  Primula.  I  think,  therefore,  these 
semi- double  forms  deserve  special  encouragement,  as 
(although  I  prefer  the  single  kinds  to  look  at)  their 
flowers  endure  so  well  and  travel  so  much  better  than 
the  single  kinds. 

A  class  for  new  kinds  would  also  assist  materially  in 
popularising  this  first-rate  winter  flower,  for,  strange 
as  it   may    appear,    there    are    many    persons    who 
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take  much  interest  in  floricultural  matters,  who 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Primula  is  not 
now  limited  to  sinensis  fimbriata  alba  and  rubra.  A.  D. 


Does  the  Queen  Bee  Sting  ? — The  reluctance  of 
queen  bees  to  use  their  stings  led  Pliny  and  others  to 
doubt  whether  they  possessed  any.  "  Rex  vel  nullum 
habet  aculeum,  vel  usum  ejus  ei  natura  negavit." 
Their  extreme  caution  in  this  respect,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  usually  attending  a  departure  from  it, 
gave  birth  to  the  following  jettx  desprit.  In  con- 
sequence of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  being  suspected  of 
a  stronger  attachment  to  the  French  than  to  the 
Spaniards,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  observed  "three 
bees"  quartered  upon  his  arms,  wrote  this  verse  : — ■ 
"  Gallis  mella  dabunt,  Hispanis  spicula  figent." 
To  this  a  Spaniard  is  said  to  have  at  once  subjoined  : — 
"  Spicula  si  figant,  emorientur  apes." 

To  share  his  universal  paternal  regard  towards  his 
flock,  Pope  Urban  is  made  to  add  the  following 
distich  : — 

"  Cunctis  mella  dabunt,  et  nullis  spicula  figent, 
Spiculo  Rex  etenim  figere  nescit  apum." 

(Virgil  and  others  make  the  sovereign  of  the  bees  to  be 
a  male.)  The  caution  of  the  queens  is  never  more 
conspicuously  evinced  than  in  their  combats  with 
each  other  ;  for  it  has  been  often  observed  that  they 
instantly  separate  if  there  be  any  danger  of  mutual 
destruction  from  the  use  of  their  stings.  Huber, 
Dr.  Dunbar,  and  many  others,  give  the  same  account, 
but  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  Golding,  who  witnessed 
one  of  these  combats  between  two  artificial  queens  in  a 
unicomb  hive  (Dr.  Bevan,  in  Honey  Bee,  3d  edit., 
P-  233)  : — "They  both  issued  from  their  cells; 
one  came  forth  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  was 
released  by  the  workers,  through  the  side  of  the 
cell.  The  elder  soon  began  to  pace  the  hive  in 
quest  of  her  competitor.  Two  or  three  times  they 
came  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  once  the 
abdomen  of  the  one  actually  traversed  that  of  the  other, 
without  any  apparent  recognition."  Here  I  must  beg 
to  add  that  this  rushing  about  of  young  virgin  queens 
is  invariably  observed,  but  with  very  different  results  ; 
and  until  the  young  queen  has  taken  her  flight  with  the 
drones,  it  is  repeated  daily  ;  and  it  is  thus  in  the  above 
account.  It  is  added,  "At  length  the  elder  princess, 
having  a  distinct  view  of  the  younger,  made  an  im- 
mediate onset,  clasped  her  round  the  back,  and 
endeavoured  to  insert  her  sting."  "The  mortal 
wound "  is  then  mentioned  as  having  been  given  the 
younger,  who  thus  being  placed  hors  de  combat  was 
removed  by  the  workers ;  but  Mr.  Golding  kept  her 
under  a  glass,  and  she  did  not  expire  till  mid-day, 
about  24  hours  after  she  received  her  death  wound. 
Huber's  account  (from  his  servant  Burnen's  report) 
doubtless  leads  to  some  important  facts.  He  had 
introduced  two  stranger  queens  into  hives  containing 
native  queens  ;  of  the  latter,  one  was  fertile,  the  other 
a  virgin  ;  the  former  were  both  fertile.  Each  of  these 
introductions  led  to  a  single  combat  between  the 
queens,  and  each  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
stranger. 

Dr.  Dunbar  also,  on  two  occasions,  introduced 
stranger  queens  to  the  queens  regnant  in  his  mirror 
hive  ;  but  in  neither  case  were  they  stung  to 
death,  either  by  the  queen  or  workers — only  by 
confinement,  they  were  either  suffocated  or  starved 
to  death.  Here  also  I  must  observe  that  queens 
introduced  in  safety  cages  are  often  killed  by 
confinement.  Schirack  and  Riem  had  probably  wit- 
nessed similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  led  thereby  to  conjecture  that  the 
workers  despatched  the  queens  with  their  stings.  In 
one  of  the  instances  that  fell  under  Feburier's  observa- 
tions this  was  probably  the  case,  as  the  queen  died 
whilst  thus  surrounded  ;  in  the  other  she  escaped,  and 
re-entered  her  own  hive.  Although  I  have  seen  these 
combats,  and,  still  more,  a  combat  between  two  queens 
that  swarmed  at  the  same  time  on  one  spot,  and  thus 
made  the  two  swarms  into  one  fine  large  one,  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  that  these  cases  might  not  have  had 
some  other  solution,  and  positive  proofs  given  that  the 
queens  fought  individually,  and  stung  each  other  to 
death  ;  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  queen 
bee  never  stings  ;  and  thus,  as  Huber  writes  to  M. 
de  Reaumur,  "There  ought  to  be  only  one  queen  in 
a  hive,  therefore  it  is  necessary,  if  by  chance  a  second 
be  either  produced  or  comes  into  it,  that  one  of  the  two 
should  be  destroyed.  This  cannot  be  committed  to  the 
working  bees,  because  in  a  republic  composed  of  so 
many  individuals  a  simultaneous  consent  cannot  be 
obtained,  or  supposed  always  to  exist.  It  might  happen 
frequently  that  one  group  of  bees  destroyed  one  of  the 
females,  whilst  a  second  would  massacre  the  other,  and 
the  hive  thus  be  deprived  of  queens  "  (p.  70,  Huber  on 
Bees,  1830).  "  It  becomes  necessary,"  adds  Hubc, 
"then,  that  they  themselves  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  destruction  of  their  rivals  ;  but  as  in  these  combats 
Nature  demands  only  a  single  victim,  she  has  wisely 
arranged  that  at  the  moment  when,  from  their  very 
position,  the  two  combatants  might  lose  their  lives, 
both  feel  so  great  an  alarm  that  they  think  only  of 
flight,  and  not  of  using  their  stings."    Now  I  repeat  the 


question,  How  do  they  use  them  ? — for  they  never 
sting,  although  throughout  these  descriptions  we 
are  supposed  to  be  told  the  facts.  Huber,  taking 
Burnen's  account  of  the  death-struggles  of  the  workers, 
and  the  treatment  the  workers  give  the  drones  when 
they  are  to  be  destroyed  in  the  autumn,  commits 
the  mistake  of  attributing  to  the  queens  formidably 
curved  stings  to  execute  the  deadly  mission  on  the  abdo- 
mens of  the  rival  queens,  which  really  the  sting  cannot 
penetrate  ;  nor  are  the  barbs  developed,  nor  the  sheath 
pointed  enough  to  accomplish  such  a  task.  This 
shows  also  the  folly  of  comparing  the  queen  wasp  with 
the)  honey-bee  queen,  the  sting  with  its  action  being 
so  perfectly  different  from  that  of  the  bee.  The 
straight  sting  of  the  worker-bee  will,  by  the  force  of 
its  muscles,  be  found  strong  enough  to  push  itself  into 
the  wound  to  the  depth  of  "one-twelfth  of  an  inch," 
through  the  thick  cuticle  of  a  man's  hand  ;  but  I  must 
reserve  for  my  next  letter  a  description  of  a  more 
formidable  weapon  the  queen  bee  possesses  than  her 
sting,  viz.,  her  jaws,  and  show  how  the  poison  is 
placed  in  the  spiracles  of  the  rival  queen,  who  is 
"thus  poisoned  but  never  stung  to  death."  W.  A. 
Munn. 

The  Wax  Moth. — Having  occasion  lately  to  move 
some  bee-combs  which  had  been  laid  aside  together  for 
several  months,  I  found  that  meanwhile  the  larva?  of 
the  Galleria,  the  common  wax  moth,  had  woven  them 
together  into  an  unusually  characteristic  specimen  of 
their  destructive  powers.  The  combs  seen  from  above 
appeared  as  they  usually  do  when  woven  together  by 
the  white  galleries  of  the  larvre,  but  lifting  the  mass 
showed  that  the  lower  part  had  been  so  completely  eaten 
away  that  only  a  broad  surrounding  ring  remained,  the 
hollow  being  filled  with  such  an  accumulation  of  old 
and  discoloured  larval  galleries  as  to  have  the  most 
unprepossessing,  not  to  say  disgusting,  appearance — 
looking,  to  a  casual  observer,  as  if  the  comb  was  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  dead  earth-worms. 

Might  not  one  suggest  that  an  hour  or  two  of  this 
wet  weather  would  be  well  spent  in  giving  straw  bee- 
hives that  have  been  used  a  thorough  cleaning,  or  even 
scalding,  to  free  them  from  the  larvae  and  pupa?  of  the 
Galleria  still  harbouring  in  scraps  of  comb?  To  large 
bee-keepers,  of  course,  such  suggestions  are  needless  ; 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  old- 
fashioned  straw-hives  are  still  chiefly  used  by  the 
cottage  bee-keeper,  they  are  commonly  so  neglected 
when  not  in  use,  and  on  inspection  usually  appear  so 
full  of  intruders  very  objectionable  to  their  future  bee- 
tenants,  that  a  few  hints  as  to  keeping  them  in  better 
order  might  prove  of  great  service.  £.  A.  O. 
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Jan.        33.— Hoar-frost  in  early  morning.     Generally  cloudless  and 
very  fine  till  night.     Overcast  after  5. 

—  34. — Rain  fell  in  the   morning,  and  the  sky  remained  over- 

cast till  night.     Cloudless  and  fine  after  7  P.M. 

—  35. — Dense  fog   till   noon.      Hoar-frost.      Nearly    cloudless 

throughout. 

—  36. — A  very  fine  day,  with  light  clouds  generally  present. 

—  27.— Hoar-frost   in  early    morning  ;     a  little   rain   also   fell. 

Cloudless  and  fine  till  7.     Overcast  afterwards. 

—  38. — Light  clouds  prevalent  till  noon.     The  clouds  increased 

in   amount  after   mid-day,  and  the   sky  was    covered 
at  night 

—  so.— Generally  overcast  and  dull.       JAMES  GLAISHER, 


Miscellaneous. 

Fruit  Farming  in  Michigan.  —  The  Chicago 
Tribune  publishes  a  communication  descriptive  of  the 
fruit  interest  of  that  part  of  Michigan  of  which  St. 
Joseph  is  the  head.  From  this  it  appears  that  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  30,000  packages  of  Peaches  to  go 
forward  to  Chicago  in  one  day.  The  price  per  package 
realised  is  less  than  50  cents  ;  the  cost  of  marketing 
alone  is  more  than  25  cents  ;  leaving  only  a  small 
margin  to  pay  for  labour  and  for  profit.  The  days  when 
acres  of  land  in  fruit  would  annually  nett  the  grower 
from  2000  dols.  to  5000  dols.  have  passed,  and  unless 
some  new  mode  of  economical  marketing  can  be  de- 
vised, and  the  markets  of  the  North- West,  beyond 
Chicago,  can  be  economically  reached  and  enlarged, 


the  limit  to  profitable   fruit-culture  in  Michigan  has 
been  attained.  New  York  Tribune. 


(fevLXbtrt  #rjeratiorts. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor 
mation,  and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — About  the 
second  week  in  the  current  month  it  will  be  advisable 
to  commence  potting.  Begin  with  such  as  show,  by 
commencing  to  push  young  growth,  that  their  shoots 
are  moving,  and  then  follow  on  with  such  as  are  later 
in  commencing  to  grow.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
largest  plants  first,  the  pots  that  these  have  occupied 
coming  in  for  plants  a  size  smaller,  and  so  on,  until  the 
smallest  are  potted.  The  present  time  is  much  earlier 
for  potting  this  class  of  plants  than  is  generally  ad- 
vised, but  it  has  several  advantages,  which  are  lost  by 
deferring  the  operation  till  later  in  the  season.  The 
greatest  advantage  consists  in  the  much  smaller  number 
of  deaths  that  follow  potting  during  the  present  month 
than  later  on  when  the  roots  have  made  considerable 
growth,  and  become  more  or  less  matted  ;  for  however 
carefully  the  operation  is  performed,  the  young  feeding 
fibres  must  unavoidably  be  somewhat  injured,  and,  the 
development  of  leaf  and  branch  being  greater  as  the 
season  advances,  there  results  a  proportionately  greater 
derangement  of  the  balance  betwixt  branch  and  root, 
which  should  never  be  disturbed  more  than  is  absolutely 
unavoidable.  Another  and  most  important  advantage 
gained  is,  that  a  much  longer  time  intervenes  betwixt 
the  operation  of  potting  and  the  plants  requiring  water 
at  this  season  than  later  on.  The  longer  time  a  plant 
can  with  safety  be  kept  without  water  after  potting,  the 
better  chance  the  roots  have  of  healing  from  the 
unavoidable  injury  they  suffer  in  potting.  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  being  clearly  understood  on  this 
point,  as  the  directions  generally  given  to  apply 
a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  newly  potted  plants  has  had  the 
effect  of  sending  more  plants  to  the  rubbish  heap  than 
all  other  causes  put  together.  This  will  point  to  the 
necessity  of  seeing,  in  all  cases,  that  the  ball  of  the 
plant  about  to  be  potted  is  in  a  proper  condition  as  to 
water.  This  will  generally  be  about  a  day  after  water 
has  been  given,  which  will  allow  sufficient  time  for 
any  superabundant  moisture  to  drain  off.  Any  plant, 
the  soil  of  which  is  approaching  the  condition  of 
requiring  water,  should  on  no  account  have  water 
applied,  simply  to  admit  of  its  being  potted,  but 
should  have  the  water  withheld  until  it  absolutely  does 
require  it,  and  be  then  potted.  Should  the  soil  be  at  all 
too  wet,  on  no  account  use  it  until  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  proper  condition.  In  this  matter  it  may  be 
assisted  by  drying  the  sand  to  be  used  with  it,  yet  not 
overdrying,  so  as  to  make  it  in  an  unnatural  condition. 
Let  all  pots  used  be  in  a  thoroughly  clean  state,  free 
from  all  green  mould,  and  the  crocks  used  in  drainage 
equally  clean,  for  if  when  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  they  are  foul  in  this  respect  it  will  quickly  make 
its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  rendering  it 
unsuitable  for  the  healthy  development  of  any  plant. 
In  potting  avoid  falling  into  the  common  error  of  filling 
the  pots  too  full.  Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  if  the 
pot  is  filled  so  full  of  soil  as  not  to  hold  sufficient  water 
to  moisten  it  without  several  applications,  the  roots  will 
be  almost  sure  to  suffer  through  an  insufficiency  at  some 
time  or  other.  In  potting  fine-rooted  hard*wooded 
plants  do  not  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  unavoid- 
able, and  always  ram  the  new  soil  sufficiently  to  give  it  a 
consistency  equal  to  that  of  the  old  ball,  otherwise  in 
watering  thewaterwill  pass  through  the  new  soil,  leaving 
the  ball  containing  the  roots  dry,  which  will  quickly 
cause  death,  or  hopelessly  unhealthy  growth.  The  sun 
will  soon  have  considerable  power,  but  plants  potted 
at  this  season,  when  there  is  so  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  will  not  suffer  from  its  effects,  consequently 
they  will  require  no  shading,  but  they  must  receive  no 
side  air  for  a  time,  and  the  house  must  be  kept  a  few 
degrees  closer  until  the  roots  begin  to  penetrate  the  new 
soil,  which  they  will  do  in  about  a  month.  Commence 
potting  such  Heaths  as  are  most  forward  in  their  growth. 
They  require  more  sand  in  the  soil  than  ordinary  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  especially  those  of  the  aristata 
type,  which  are  very  slow  growers  :  they  also  require  a 
harder  description  of  peat  than  the  quicker  growing 
varieties.  Give  no  side  air  for  several  weeks  after  potting ; 
they  will  also  be  benefited  by  the  house  being  kept  a 
little  closer.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  that 
potting  at  the  present  season  will  interfere  with  the 
blooming  even  of  spring-flowering  Heathst  provided  the 
watering  and  other  requirements  are  attended  to.  By 
deferring  the  potting  of  large  plants  that  want  more 
root-room  until  after  they  have  flowered,  the  want  of 
sufficient  sustenance  will  cause  more  of  the  flowers  to 
go  blind  than  would  do  so  through  the  effects  of  potting, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  much  more  favourable  condition 
the  plants  are  under  for  making  their  growth  after 
flowering,  when  their  roots  arc  already  actively  at 
work  in  the  new  soil,  instead  of  having  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  removal  under  the  dry,  scorching  influence  of 
the  sun  when  in  full  power.  Any  one  possessing 
healthy  plants  of  inferior  kinds  of  Camellias  may  at  this 
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season  graft  them,  and  if  they  are  properly  managed 
they  will  very  soon  make  handsome,  valuable  plants. 
The  way  to  proceed  is  to  get  two  or  four  plants  of  any 
approved  variety,  say  in  6-inch  pots,  and  inarch  them 
as  low  down  as  can  be  done  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  plant  to  be  worked.  In  the 
operation  of  grafting  it  is  simply  necessary  to  see  that 
the  edges  of  the  bark  of  both  stock  and  graft  are  cut 
so  as  to  meet  exactly,  and  then  to  bind  them  fast  until 
they  are  firmly  united,  after  which  remove  the  head  of 
the  stock  altogether.  The  after-treatment  will  simply 
be  to  keep  within  the  required  bounds  any  branches 
that  are  disposed  to  outgrow  the  rest,  as  the  root- 
power  of  the  stock  in  large  plants  being  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  plants  worked  upon  it,  it  will  frequently 
push  some  of  the  growths  to  an  undue  length.  Plants 
thit  have  had  new  heads  put  upon  them  by  this  process 
make  far  the  handsomest  specimens,  and  do  not  take  a 
third  of  the  time  to  grow  into  a  useful  size.  T.  Babies, 
Sottthgate,  Middlesex. 

Forcing  House. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  off 
a  batch  of  early  cuttings  of  Bouvardias,  which  will  soon 
root  in  leaf- mould  and  sand  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
under  bell-glasses.  Pot  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots 
when  fairly  rooted,  and  grow  them  on  in  a  little  heat 
until  about  the  end  of  May.  If  a  cold  frame  can  be 
had  for  them,  and  some  good  rich  soil  is  put  into  the 
frame,  and  the  plants  taken  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  a  foot  apart  every  way,  nice  blcoming  speci- 
mens will  be  ready  to  lift  by  the  middle  of  September, 
many  ol  them  with  bloom  ready  to  e\j>and.  Cuttings 
also  of  1  he  early  lot  of  P>.insettias  should  be  put  in 
without  delay,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get 
all  early  blooming  plants  forwarded  as  much  as 
poi-sible  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Justicias, 
Rivinas,  and  Thyrsacanthus,  also,  should  be  in- 
creased in  quantities,  according  to  the  demand. 
Keep  filling  up  all  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
with  such  things  as  Roses,  Gardenias,  and  Lilacs  ;  also 
Tabernccmontanas,  which  bloom  more  freely  than  the 
Gardenias,  are  equally  fragrant,  and  last  longer  after 
being  cut.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Jonquils, 
Franciseea  Hopeana  and  lat'tfolia,  Rondetetia  speciosa, 
Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas, 
Sweet  Briars,  should  also  be  now  introduced.  If  a 
quantity  of  Hydrangeas  were  struck  last  September, 
and  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept  moving  a 
little  all  winter)  a  few  with  the  most  prominent  buds 
may  now  be  introduced  into  this  house  with  advantage, 
as  also  Acacias  of  sorts.  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  also 
another  fine  plant,  which  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Epacrises  are  useful,  and  should  now  command  atten- 
tion, in  being  brought  forward  in  batches  ;  those  in  small 
rots  are  kept  for  baskets,  when  larger  plants  do  for  the 
conservatory  and  cutting  from  ;  for  this  they  are  invalu- 
able, especially  when  large  glasses  have  to  be  filled.  If 
pushed  pretty  quickly  on  in  the  <  arly  part  of  their  growth 
we  get  them  between  3  and  4  feet  long  (not  all  bloom), 
but  this  length  we  require.  A.  H.,  Thoresby,  Notts, 

Succulents. — The  weather  continuing  mild,  the 
Aloe  tribe  will  be  growing ;  give  water  once  a  week 
if  over  heat,  otherwise  when  quite  dry,  at  all  times 
giving  an  eye  to  their  state  ;  that  is,  if  growing,  give 
them  water,  if  not,  keep  them  quite  dry.  Small 
Mammillartas  will  require  a  little  water  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  Phyllocatus  should  be  watered,  as 
they  will  foon  push  their  flowers.  Rhipsalis  should 
be  quite  moist,  this  being  their  flowering  season. 
Agaves  are  still  growing,  therefore  they  must  get 
water  when  dry,  it  being  a  bad  plan  to  stop  them 
sooner  than  they  are  willing.  The  Canary  Islands 
Semperyivums  are  growing  freely,  and  require  plenty 
of  moisture,  or  they  lose  their  leaves.  Keep  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  cool  and  moderately  dry,  as  the  growth 
they  make  at  this  season  is  not  good.  Crassulas  and 
Echeverias  want  keeping  moderately  dry.  Kleinias,  if 
allowed  to  get  very  dry,  lose  their  foliage.  Echeveria 
metatlica  seed  is  ripening ;  keep  the  air  dry  and 
collect  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  and  sow  in 
gentle  bottom-heat,  using  sandy  loam.  I  have  gene- 
rally seen  it  sown  in  much  sand,  but  I  have  found  loam 
best,  getting  thousands  of  seedlings.  With  all  succu- 
lents avoid  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
with  Cacti.  J.  Crouchcr,  Hammersmith. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants.— Collections  of 
these  that  stand  in  need  of  re-arranging  and  trans- 
planting in  a  general  way  should  be  attended  to  this 
month  in  open  dry  weather.  In  the  autumn  month 
we  advised  that  all  such  work  should  be  done  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  because  then  the  majority  of  these 
plants  are  at  rest,  or  approaching  that  state,  and  there- 
fore are  less  susceptible  of  injury  than  they  are  in  the 
spring  months,  when  many  of  them  are  advancing  into 
growth  rapidly.  Fibrous-rooted  kinds  will  as  yet  suffer 
little  injury  from  being  transplanted  just  now,  but 
tuberous  and  bulbous- rooted  kinds  require  now  to  be 
moved  with  great  care.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
advanced  in  growth,  especially  in  root  growth  ;  and,  in 
order  to  save  the  coming  season's  flower  display,  they 
must  not  be  divided,  but  s'mply  lifted  and  replanted  in 
clumps.  A  very  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in 
transplanting  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants  just  now  is 
to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air 
the  shortest  time  possible.  The  weather,  always 
uncertain  at  this  season,  must  be  guarded  against  in 
all  its  changes  ;    but  even  if  mild  and   steady,    the 


operations  necessary  prior  to  replanting,  if  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  place,  should  be 
completed  with  despatch,  and  such  protection  as 
is  necessary  should  be  given  to  the  plants  while 
they  are  out  of  the  ground.  No  general  transplanting 
of  these  should  be  engaged  in  without  some 
general  plan  of  the  arrangement  being  determined 
on,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  general  effect  in  the 
grouping.  Alterations  in  rockworkmay  be  engaged  in 
now  if  necessary,  and  new  rockvvork  may  be  planted. 
Be  careful  of  alpines  of  small  growth  that  have  to  be 
transplanted  in  consequence  of  such  alterations  ;  let 
them  be  placed  in  frames  or  hand-glasses  for  safety. 
Give  air  freely  to  alpines  in  frames  as  the  day  lengthens. 
Many  will  be  showing  flower  ;  a  separate  frame  is  a 
good  place  for  such,  in  which  they  may  be  specially 
treated,  and  their  beauty  be  longer  enjoyed,  or  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  while  in  flower  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  return  them  to  their  own  quarters 
as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over  to  make  their  growth. 
Get  a  mild  hotbed  in  order  by  the  end  of  the  month  for 
sowing  seeds  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  Look 
after  and  destroy  slugs  with  diligence,  using  occasional 
dustings  of  salt  to  keep  them  in  check.  W.  Sutherland, 
Knmvefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


The  Cherry  House. — At  this  season  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  employ  artificial  means  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient heat  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion, but  whenever  from  natural  influences  the  tempera- 
ture attains  500  give  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
At  55*  admit  it  at  the  front  ventilators  also,  and  with  a 
current  of  air  passing  through  the  house  the  tempera- 
ture may  range  from  550  to  6o°.  Syringe  the  trees 
early  in  the  afternoon  on  sunny  days,  and  close  the 
house  at  5°**  If  the  weather  be  dull  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  trees  and  other  surfaces  in  the  house 
when  they  become  dry  will  be  sufficient.  Continue 
the  night  temperature  at  40°,  and  at  450  during 
the  day  by  fire-heat,  and  during  severe  or  stormy 
weather  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  360  without 
danger.  A  low  temperature  even  without  ventilation 
is  not  detrimental  in  forcing  Cherry  trees,  but  prefer- 
able to  a  higher  state  produced  by  fire-heat ;  but  when 
the  natural  s  ate  of  the  atmosphere  renders  ventilation 
necessary  under  these  conditions,  scarcely  too  much  air 
can  be  admitted.  No  sort  of  stone  fruit  tree  that  is  sub- 
jected to  forcing  is  so  impatient  of  heat  as  the  Cherry, 
excepting  the  Plum,  which  will  do  well  under  the  same 
conditions,  but  it  requires  more  time  to  attain  perfec- 
tion, which,  doubtless,  is  the  cause  of  the  forcing  of 
that  fruit  not  being  more  generally  adopted.  G. 
7.  A/iles,   Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — By  this  time  the 
earliest  sown  Melons  will  be  ready  for  planting  out,  in 
doing  which  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  them 
with  space  for  root  action.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  with  manure  water  after  the 
roots  have  filled  a  circumscribed  space  than  to  allow 
them  too  much  freedom.  The  space  allowed  them 
here  is  not  more  than  20  inches  wide,  with  about  the 
same  depth  of  soil,  and  this,  with  occasional  mulchings, 
I  find  ample  for  all  their  requirements.  The  end  of 
the  month  is  quite  early  enough  for  planting  out  in 
dung-frames,  as,  if  planted  now,  the  labour  involved  by 
renewal  of  linings,  &c. ,  is  very  great,  without  any 
satisfactory  return.  If  the  autumn-planted  Cucumbers 
seem  exhausted  through  overbearing,  it  will  be  better 
at  this  season  to  replant  than  attempt  to  resuscitate. 
Those  that  are  in  good  growth  should  not  be  permitted 
to  get  ovircrowded  ;  air  and  1'ght  should  have  access 
to  every  particle  of  the  plant.  Any  that  are  thus 
early  planted  in  dung  frames  will  require  incessant  at- 
tention as  to  air-giving,  fresh  linings,  and  nightly 
coverings.    W.   Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Hants. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines— When  the  fruit  in  the 
early  house  are  about  the  size  of  Peas,  and  too  thickly 
set,  they  must  be  thinned  out,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen 
where  they  are  largest  and  best  placed  even  at  this 
early  stage.  The  disbudding  process  of  the  young 
shoots  must  be  proceeded  with  by  cautiously  rubbing 
off  the  "foreright"  shoots  and  preserving  those  to 
supply  successional  u  ood  for  next  year.  Continue  the 
syringings  with  soft  water  at  about  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  at  least  twice  a  day  in  favourable 
wea'her.  A  night  temperature  of  from  550  to  6o°,  and 
from  700  to  750  by  day,  should  now  be  maintained  if 
the  weather  is  favourable.  The  giving  air  to  Peach- 
bouses  at  this  early  part  of  the  season  is  often  fraught 
with  danger  if  not  carefully  performed,  for  cold 
draughts  will  give  a  great  check  to  the  foliage  and 
young  fruit.  In  clear  sunny  frosty  days  it  is  safer  to 
let  the  temperature  rise  higher  than  reduce  it  by  admit- 
ting at  the  ventilators  heavy  draughts  of  cold  air.  See 
that  the  outside  borders  are  still  well  protected,  and 
add  some  more  fermenting  material  if  the  first  put  on  is 
inert.  In  watering  the  inside  borders  some  liquid 
manure  added  now  will  aid  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  in 
their  first  stage.  The  very  latest  houses  will  want  to 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  for  the  open  mild  weather 
lately  prevailing  has  swelled  the  flower-buds  almost  to 
opening.    William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Mushroom  House. —  How  to  grow  Mushrooms  is 
the  text  of  my  letter  this  week  ;  and  this  is  my  plan. 


Get  three  cartloadsoffreshdung,  shake  it  up  into  a  heap, 
and  put  over  it  one  load  of  any  light  garden  soil.  Let 
it  remain  thus  about  four  days,  then  turn  all  over, 
mixing  the  soil  with  the  dung.  Repeat  the  turning 
twice,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days,  when  they  will 
be  ready  to  make  into  a  "bed."  This  should  be 
12  inches  in  depth,  and  the  materials  shaken  into  it 
with  a  fork,  treading  and  beating  it,  &c,  until  it  is  full 
and  firm.  Insert  two  stakes  with  which  to  test  the  heatT 
It  will  after  the  second  day  stand  at  1300,  or  there- 
abouts, and  it  must  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  about 
the  warmth  of  new  milk,  rather  under  than  over. 
Then  insert  the  spawn  ;  about  6  inches  apart  is  not  too 
much  ;  fill  in  the  holes,  and  give  another  good  beating, 
after  which  put  on  two  inches  of  good  loam  in  fair  pot- 
ting condition,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  cover  up  with 
straw  and  feel  the  heat  stick  occasionally  j  if  the  heat 
increases  take  off  the  straw.  The  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature should  never  exceed  from  510 — 550.  If  the 
spawn  is  good  you  will  have  plenty  of  mushrooms  in  six 
or  seven  weeks.  When  the  bed  begins  to  wane  give  it 
a  soaking  of  manure  water,  with  2  oz.  of  salt  dissolved 
in  every  gallon.  My  early  bed  has  been  in  full  bearing 
these  eight  weeks.  It  has  never  had  a  drop  of  water 
except  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  then  only  a  slight 
sprinkling.   R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

FORESTRY. 
An  excess  of  moisture  for  several  months  past  will 
have  retarded  planting  in  wet  places  and  clayey  soils, 
even  although  in  ordinary  weather  drainage  may  be 
perfect.  No  time  should  therefore  be  lost  to  get  the 
plants  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry. 
It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  an  undergrowth  in 
well  thinned  plantations  of  old  deciduous  trees,  for  the 
sake  of  game  cover  and  ornamental  effect.  The  common 
Silver  Fir,  Picea  pectinata,  is  admirably  suited  for  that 
purpose  ;  it  seems  to  delight  both  in  shade  and  diip 
from  the  branches  of  trees  above  it,  neither  is  it 
scrupulous  about  the  quality  of  soil  in  such  situa- 
tions. I  have  seen  it  and  Yew  growing  strong 
and  healthy  together  under  old  Beech  woods.  On  thin 
chalky  soils  it  is  moreover  even  more  ornamental  in 
such  places,  as  the  branches  are  always  thinner  and 
more  pendulous  and  graceful  in  their  effect.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  after  all  newly-planted  trees,  many  will 
be  twisted  and  out  of  position  by  recent  high  gales  of 
wind.  Stake  and  tie  wherever  necessary.  Collect 
branches  out  of  coppices  and  hardwood  thinnings  for 
charwood.  Examine  drains  and  watercourses,  and  see 
that  water  is  passing  off  freely.  J.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle,  Banffshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Abutilon  Thompson:  :  Enquirer.  Having  seen  the 
plant  in  bloom,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a 
variegated  variety  of  A.  striatum,  and  has  strictly  no 
right  to  a  distinct  appellation. 

Alligator  Pear:  H.  H.,  'Scarisbrook.  The  Avocado, 
or  Alligator  Pear  (Persea  gratissima),  is  known  to  us. 
It  is  a  common  tree  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  producing  fruits  which,  on  account  of 
their  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pulp,  are  some- 
times called  Midshipman's  Butter.  Ripe  fruits  were 
shown  last  year  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Cobbett's  Indian  Corn  :  F.  Fane  can  be  assisted  in 
obtaining  this  variety  by  writing  to  Messrs.  George 
Gibbs  &  Co..  25  and  26,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  G.  Apple:  Reinette  du 
Canada. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  Buxton.  Smashed  beyond 
recognition  by  the  postal  officials. — T.  S.  P.  The  Fern 
is  Polystichum  angulare.  The  two  fronds  appear  to  be 
of  different  varieties,  as  though  they  sprung  from  two 
distinct  crowns  ;  possibly  they  are  two  seedlings  grow- 
ing in  close  proximity.  —  Orchid.  We  never  saw  your 
Orchid  before.  We  presume  it  is  a  terrestrial  species 
from  the  East,  but  you  should  have  told  us  whether  this 
is  so  or  not.  It  looks  something  like  a  Liparis  or  Eria, 
but  anyhow  it  is  a  poor  thing,  and  scarcely  worth 
naming. —  W.  D.  Coccoloba  platvclada.  —  Constant 
Reader.  5,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  ;  6,  a  variety 
of  Gesnera  cinnabarina.  The  varieties  of  Epacris  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping  :  A  Puzzled  One.  We  attribute 
the  cause  of  this  to  over-excitement  of  the  top,  and 
probably  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots.  We  would 
recommend  you  to  take  up  the  trees,  and  replant  them 
in  a  well-drained  border. 

The  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  :  H.  H.  would 
thank  some  of  our  correspondents  to  give  him  the 
specific  names  of  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster  and  the 
White  Rose  of  York. 


Catalogues  Received  : — F.  C.  Heinemann  ( Erfurt  i, 
General  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants.— E.  G.  Hende  - 
son  &  Son  (Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.). 
Catalogue  of  Flower.  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds.— Smith  &  Simons{36,  Howard  Street,  St.  Enoch 
Square,  Glasgow),  Cultural  Guide  and  Descriptive 
Seed  Catalogue.— James  William  Mackey  (40,  West- 
moreland Street,  Dublin),  Annual  Descriptive  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide. — Hooper  &  Co. 
(Covent  Garden,  W.C.),  Gardening  Guide  and  General 
Catalogue.— David  Gold  McKay  (Sudbury,  Suffolk), 
Select  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.— Haage 
and  Schmidt  (Erfurt),  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants, 
— W.  H.  Rogers  (Red  Lodge  Nursery.  Southampton), 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Miscella- 
neous Garden  Requisites.—  Drummond  Brothers  (52, 
George  Street,    Edinburgh),    Catalogue  of   Vegetable 
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and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Select  List  of  Gladioli, 
Roses,  &c— John  jefferies  &  Co.  (Oxford),  List  of 
Seeds.— William  Rumsey  (Waltham  Cross,  N.),  Select 
List  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Border  Plants,  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  &c—  William  Samson  &  Co.  (Kilmar- 
nock), General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  &c. 


Communications  Received. — W.  R. — W.  E. — C.  R. — A 
Dodger.— F.  J.  H— B.  S.  W.— N.  K.— D.  C— J.  E.  M._ 
J.  R  J._J.  B.  -J.  R.  M.— H.  Bertram  (next  week).— A.  Z. 
(at  any  seedsman's).— J.  A.— D.  T.  F.  —  J.  B.  —  W.  K.  B.- 
D.  S.  G.— P.  W.— J.  E.  H.— W.  R. 


arkete. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Jan.  31. 
The  markets  generally  are  rather  quiet,  and  few  orders 
are  coming  from  the  provincial  ones.  The  usual  supplies 
of  French  produce  are  well  kept  up,  comprising  salading, 
Asparagus,  young  Carrots,  and  Tomatos.  Cornish 
Broccoli  continues  excellent,  and  further  supplies  of  fine 
Pine-apples  from  St.  Michael's  are  to  hand.j 


Cut  Flowers. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemones,  p.  1 2  bun 

3  oto  4  0 

Hvacinths,    Roman, 

Camellias,  p.  doz.   .. 

2  6 —  6  0 

P-  doz 

4  oto  6  0 

Carnations,  per  doz, 

1  6 —  3  0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

Epiphvllum,  pardoz 

p.  doz.  sprays 

1  6 —  4  0 

blooms 

1  0 —  1  6 

Mignonette,  12  bun. 

4  c —  6  0 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 

60—80 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

Heliotropes,   p.  doz 

p.  12  spray's 

0  6—  1  0 

sprays 

..—06 

Roses,  p.  doz. 

3  0—  S  0 

Violets,  p.  12  bun... 

1  0 —  1  6 

Plants 

n  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d  s.  d. 

Azaleas,  each 

2  6to  7  6 

Double  Pelar- 

Begonias          p.  doz. 

6  0 — 12  0 

goniums     .  .p.doz 

6  oto  g  0 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

0  0 — 12  0 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Cyclamen      ..     do. 

9  0 — 18  0 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

30—90 

Dracaena  termi- 

Primula  sinensis  do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

nalis  do. 

24  0 — 36  0 

Poinsettia     ..     do. 

9  0 — 12  0 

,,     viridis..     do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

Hyacinths, p.  doz... 

6  0—12  0 

goniums    . .     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Tulips,  p.  doz. 

6  0—  q  0 

Fr 

TIT. 

.r.  d.    s.  d. 

S.  d.    s-  d. 

Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . . 

-3  oto  5  « 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . . 

1  6  to  2  0 

Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 

8  0 — 16  0 

Oranges,  p.  100 

4  0 —  8  0 

Grapes,  per  lb. 

6  0 — 10  0 

Pears,  per  doz. 

8  0 — 12  0 

Lemons,  per  100 

4  0 —  8  0 

Pine-apples,  per  lb.  . 

5  0—  8  0 

Melons,  each 

2  0 —  3  0 

Walnuts,  p.  bush.  .. 

15  0 — 30  0 

Artichokes,  green,  ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do... 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Cucumbers,  each  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p. bun 
Potatos — Round 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d.   s.  d. 

0  3  to  o  6     Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  o  2  to  o  4 
Lettuces,  per  score. .   1  o —  2  o 

5  o — 12  o  1    —  French,  per  doz. 
3  o—  4  o  '  Mushrooms,   p.  pott. 

1  o —  3  o     Onions,  per  bush.    . . 

0  9 —  1  o     Parsley,  p.(  bunch  . . 
10 —  1  3     Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 

. .   —   . .        Rhubarb,  p.  bun.    . . 
..  —  06     Salsafy,  per  bun.     .. 

2  o —  6  o     Scorzonera,  per  bun. 

1  o —  2  o     Seakale,  p.  basket . . 

3  o—  g  o     Shallots,  per  lb. 

2  o —  3  o"    Spinach,  per  £  sieve, 
o  2 —  o  4     Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 

3  o —  5  o     Turnips,  per  bunch  .  u 
I,  7s.  to  12$.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  75.  od, 

to  10s.  do. 


—  20 

I  O —  2  O 

30—46 

o  2 —  o  6 

O  2 .  . 

IO—I6 

o  6 —  1  o 

16—26 

0  6-  .. 

1  o —  1  6 

2  o —  4  o 

03—04 


GEORGE  SMITH  (late  Managing  Partner  at  the 
Aigburth  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  and  previously  13  years 
Gardener  to  H.  Littledale  Esq.,  Liscard  Hall),  begs  to  inlorm  his 
numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  that  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
DELL  NURSERY,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  and  would  feel  obliged 
by  their  addressing  all  Letters  and  Communications  thereto. 


The  Planting  Season. 

LARCH      FIR,     strong,     well-grown,     transplanted, 
2  to  3  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  feet. 
THORNS,  ALDERS,  SYCAMORES,  &c,  strong,  transplanted. 

Price  on  application. 
WILLIAM  WOOD   and    SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Rhododendrons.— To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    AND    SONS    beg  to   offer    the 
undermenMoned,   covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 
„  CATAWBIF.NSF.,  and  hybrids. 

roNTICUM.ofall  sizes. 
„  ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants.— Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
in  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller, 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  &t,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 
Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

Seed  Potatos  from  Holland. 

FOR  SALE,  250  Baskets,  50  to  60  lb.  in  each,  at  6s. 
each,   basket   included.      Sorts— ZEELANDSCHE  WJTTFN 
and  FRIESCHE  GEELEN.    Condition  good,  and  of  excellent  quality 
for  the  table.     Sample  basket  forwarded  on  receipt  of  remittance 
VV.  SAULL  WILLS,  6,  East  Street,  Plymouth. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE    beg   to  announce  that  their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Try  Soot  for  the  Potato  Murrain.— See 

POYNTER'S    SEED    LIST,    from   which    unproved 
questionable  Novelties  in  Seeds,  &c,  are  carefully  excluded. 
Post  free  for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

k    II,  POYNTER,  Select  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 
flS5-  SEED  POTATOS    from    the    SOOTED    STOCK. 


For  the  Value  of 

PULVERISED  RONE,  see  the  report  of  the  Monster 
Vineyard  at  Clovenfords,  in  last  week's  Gardener*'  CkrtmicU. 
For  prices   per   bushel  or   ton,  apply  to   R.  TANTON,    K.R.II.S., 
Artificial  Manures  Depflt,  17,  Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.F. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  30s.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included  Crown  Nursery,  Reading 

THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION ~ofT  French   Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. ____^__ _^^____ 

MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey- 

Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
JAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c.  

To  the  Trade. 

HOME-GROWN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
and  Merchants,  Sleaford,  beg  to  announce  that  their 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
post  free  on  application. 

New  and  Genuine  Seeds. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine,     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 

Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPENS  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps^   Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

New  and  Choice  Seeds. 
T     SCOTT'S    Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE    of 

f.}   •    SEEDS   for  1871   is  now   ready,  containing  full    Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will   be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most   complete  lists  yet  published.     Gratis  and  post   free  on 
application  to 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Seed  Guide  for  1873. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE  have  now  ready  their 
SPRING  LIST  of  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM 
SEEDS  (post  free  on  application),  with  Cultural  Directions  for  Sowing, 
&c.  Orders  over  20s,  carriage  free.  Export  orders  delivered  at  ship 
side. 

Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants,  and  Nurserymen,  Carlisle. 
Established  for  half  a  Century. 

To  the  Trade 

BOLTON      and     C  O.'S      WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUES    of    GARDEN,     AGRICULTURAL,     and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  have  been  distributed  by  Post 

B.  &  C.  will  be  happy   to  forward  them  by  post  on  application  from 
any  one  who  may  nnt  have  already  received  them. 
Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N 

New  Catalogues. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  new  priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI, 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 

THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
C<  iLLECTK  IN  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

SUPERB    CAMELLIAS,  well  set  with  bloom   buds, 
30J.  per  dozen. 
Magnificent  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  flowering  plants,  24s.  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  to  oiler  superb  plants  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  best  varieties  extant. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &a 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  nave  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLI AMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
guantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade,     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

NEW  TRICOLOR  FUCHSIA,  SUNRAY  (Milner's), 
fine  plants,  8s.  per  dozen  ;  other  new  varieties  of  1872  at  61.  per 
dozen.  Choice  older  sorts,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  COLEUS,  best  sorts, 
only  vs.  per  dozen.  GERANIUMS.  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  gd,  per  dozen; 
Louisa  Smith,  SophiaCusack,  3J.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Bcautyof  Calderdale, 
Admiration,  Richard  Headlcy,  2s,  bd.  per  dozen,  in  pots;  Bijou, 
Perilla,  T.  Moore,  Vesuvius,  Lord  Derby,  from  stores,  is.  6d.  per 
dozen,  package  free. — JOSEPH  LEIGH,  Sandy  Lane  Nursery, 
Lowton,  near  N ew ton-le-W.il lows. 

EW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 

LACHARME. 

"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 

One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked   for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 

Perpetual  Rose.     Price  3s.  6d.  each,  with  the   usual  allowance  to  the 

Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

Tea  Roses,  per  Thousand,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  beg  to  offer 
some  thousands  of  TEA  ROSES,  Dwarf  frown,  in  pots,  com- 
prising Marfichal  Nicl,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron, 
Deyoniensis,  Jean  Perm,  Vicomtesse  dc  Cues,  Perfection  dc  Mont- 
pirn  sir.  Coquette  de  I. yon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Molanic  Villcrmoz,  and 
all  the  best  sorts.      I'm  rs  on  .ippli,  .it  inn. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUEand  son.  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  KMi.lev.ird  dc  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-,  lass,  per  100,  71.  ;  per  1000  £%    o    o 

too  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

"o°  ti  1,  '5,,  o  14    o 

*°o  n  1,  50    11  £1  to     200 

100  „  „  100    ,,  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs,     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  ol  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

New  Fruit  Catalogue. 

JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE  will  forward  their 
Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  FRUIT  TREES  for  1873 
post  free  on  application.  The  Trees  produced  at  their  Ealing  Nursery 
are  of  first-rate  quality 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W.  ^^ 


s 


ELECTED 

Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS 


TREES. 


I36S.  per 
NECTARINES,/  dozen. 
PEARS,   1  i&  per 
PLUMS,  I  dozen. 


JAS.  GARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


L 


EE'S      PROLIFIC      BLACK      CURRANT. 


For  description  and  List  of  Nurserymen,  &c,  see  Gardeners'  Chrotticlt 
for  November  2,  1872,  page  1448. 


Clevedon,  November  19,   1872. 


By  tne  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  TEARS. 
Extra  line  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and" 
PLUMS,   in   all   the  leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition  for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 

To  the  Trade  or  Otherwise. 

RASPBERRY    CANES,    of   sorts— Northumberland, 
Fillbasket,  Carter's  Prolific,  and  Fastolf. 
FRUIT  and  FOREST    TREES,   LAURELS,   good  bushy  plants, 
2  feet  and  upwards  ;  SPRUCE,  HALM  of  GILEAD,  SILVER  FIR, 
ENGLISH  OAKS,  6  to  8  feet ;  Seedling  ASH. 

AliKI.    FAIKALL,  Stanhope  Nursery.  Westerham  Hill    Kent 

For  Sale,  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

J     GREEN    has   on   hand  a  large    quantity  of   fine 
•      RASPBERRY    CANES,    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS,    &ct 
best  sorts.     Prices  on  application  to 

JOSEPH  GREEN,  the  Nurseries,  Garforth,  near  Leeds. 

J.    G.   has   VACANCIES   lor    ONE    or   TWO    good  NURSERY 

LABOURERS.     Liberal  wages. 

/  _*  RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

VJ  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  51.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK. 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  42s.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHURPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


DOWNIE,   LAIRD,  and   LAING  have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices  : — 

VINES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short-jointed. 
FIGS— In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name, 
ROSES— Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leadinc  varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES— Standard  and  Pyramid,  ail  wilh  Iruit  buds. 
PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 
PANSIES— Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 

Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S  E. ____ 


R 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade 
ASPBERRIE  S— Fastolf  and    Red  Antwerp, 

305.  per  1000. 
AUCUBA  TAPONICA,  1  to  xj£  foot,  bushy,  30s.  per  100. 
Dwart  BOX,  fine,  15s.  per  100  yards. 
ELMS,  3  to  10  feet,  fine,  15J.  per  100. 
LABURNUM,  English,  7  to  8  feet,  20s.  per  100. 
GARKYA  ELLIPTICA,  in  pots,  fine,  30J.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  feet,  bushy,  205.  per  1000. 
VIRGINIAN  CREFPF.RS,  &.  per  100. 
I  'I  ELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  strong,  251.  per  100. 
HOTEIA  JAPONICA,  large  imported  clumps,  301.  per  100. 


WILLIAM  RUSIIFQRTH,  Nurseryn 


,  Woodhouse  Mill,  Leeds. 


[IT    I 
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ORSE    CHESTNUT    and    ENGLISH    OAK.— 

2  feet,  15s. ;  3  feet,  251.  ;  4  feet,  35s.  ;  g  feet,  45s.  per  1000. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 

ALNUTS,    3   feet,    12s.  ;    4  ieet,    15J.   per   100. 
SYCAMORES,  9  to  10  feet,  Ss.  per  dozen. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.'S  Stock  of  SEEDS  includes  some 
of  the   PEAS  which  are  so  scarce  in  the  trade  this  season. 
Liberal  prices  for  all  kinds  to  large  buyers, 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

ODERICK      NICOLSON,    ADVERTISING     AGE  m 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i.  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.C. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  thr  firm  ol  J.  &  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

n^O    BE    DISPOSED     OF\     by    Private    Contract, 

-L      FIFTEEN  STOCKS  of  BEES,  in  good  condition,  at  151.  each. 

Mrs.  J.  ELLIS,  Shcprcth,  Koysion,  <  ambridj  eshire.    

To  Market  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  LET,  TEN  ACRES  of  Garden  Ground,  fully 
Cropped,  near  Pcckham.     For  particulars  apply,  by  letter,  to 

M.  J.,  117,  Chancery  U" 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  upon  Lease,  at  a  low  Rent,  on  the  High 
Road,  seven  miles  from  London,  a  desirable  little  NURSERV 
ot  nearly  an  Acre,  with  Glass,  &c.  Excellent  Dwelling,  with 
Shop,  doing  an  excellent  Seed  Trade.     Trifling  Premium. 

Apply  to  F.  W.  SEARLE,  Auctioneer, _Lower  Tottenham,  N. 


Sheep  Farm  of  400  Acres. 

TO  RE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  commencing  next 
Lady  Day,  the  FARM  known  as  PLAIN  FARM,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Tisted,  Hants,  consisting  of  Four  Hundred  Acres 
more  or  less  of  Arable  Land.  The  Farm  lies  within  an  easy  dtstanM 
of  Alton  and  Meoslead  Railway  Stations,  On  the  London  and  South* 
Western  liallway.  I  he  Buildings  are  good,  and  comprise  a  comfort* 
able  Dwelling  House,  large  Bams  and  Stables,  ftcj  ind  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  Lambing  Shedf  and  Feeding  Boxes,  which 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  district.  The  Fields  are  large,  and  well 
adapted  to  Steam  Cultivation.  Entry  will  be  given  over  the  whole 
!■',-! rm  "ii  liln-i.il  iiTtns 

CHAS,   E.  CURTIS,  Land  Agent,  l'nrringdon,  Alton,  Hants. 


To  the  Trade. 

OALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
O  and  .■!!  kinds  or  NURSERV  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KLI'l  l.l.WLl.l.'S  Km  IMS.  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  m  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTEI.WFLL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    RY    AUCTION. 

English  Grown  Camellias.  Azalea  indioa,  Eplphyllums, 
EUGHARIS,  AMARY1LIS.  FERNS,  STANDARD  and 
DWARF  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS 
and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  together  with  an  assortment  of 
Mil".  SEEDS  in  Collections  for  small  or  large 
Gardens,  &c 

T\rR.     H.     M.      KETTELWELL     will     SELL     by 

1>1_  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22.  King  Street,  Covent  t.nrdcn 
W.C..  on  THURSDAY,  February  6,  .it  h.ilf-p.ist  110 'Clock, 
200  Enzlish-lrrown  CAMELLIAS.  AZALEA  IM'ICA,  F.PIP1I\L^ 
LUMS,  II  '  II AK1S.  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  &c .:  a  Tollection  of 
\  ill    I   \l:i  E   SEEDS,  ill  Collections  for  larce  or  small  ' 

RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS  and  DECIDU- 
>HRI  BS.  .''.■'■  ,..      _ 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  covent 
Garden,  W   I 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORClllI'S,    I'M  MS.    S  II  'VE    and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
men  ERICAS,  and  CI.E1CHENIAS. 

C TAPES  AND  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
->  thai  thev  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SFI  L  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
eludes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  u.  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

Ml     Manley  ll.ill  Is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


SALE  THIS  HAY.  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3916.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

MR.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
h  SI  ireat  Rooms,  38,  Kine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
IV,  K,.l, rain  1,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  RHODO- 
iNS,  ll"l  I  [ES,  I  UTRELS,  YUCCAS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
FREES,  Specimen  CONIFERS.  RASPBERRY  CAN  ES,  GOOSE- 
BERRY PRICES,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIU.M 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  in,i  Catalogues  had. 

Lilium  auratum  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great   Rooms,  38.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  February  3.  at   half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  5000   fine 
1  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan;  also  an 
importation  of  TREE   SEEDS  from  Yancouvcr's  Island,  and   some 
of     LILIUM     WASHINGTOMANUM.     L.     PARDA- 
LINU.M,.<co 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 


Sale  No.  3917.— Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  |.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  February  4.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-class 
PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  from  E.  Tudman,  Esq.  :  SPANISH  and 
H  IMBURGHS,  fr.im  Miss  E  Brown:  SPANISH,  BARBS,  OWLS, 
and  FAX  TAILS.  Irom  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones;  choice  Birds  from  Mr. 
Tcgctmeier.  and  a  great  variety  of  other  choice  Poultry  and  Pigeons, 
from  well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No7  3918.^Hardy~Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.   ].  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
In*   Gr  :it    Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on 
SDAY,     February    5.    at     half-past    12    o'Clock     precisely, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  RHODo- 
\l..\!I'i\s,        PICOTEES,       and      PINKS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  GLADIOLI,  LI  LR'MS,  &c. 
i'ii  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3921  —Valuable  Tree  Ferns 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great   Rooms,  33,   King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  on 
V.  February  10.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importa- 
IICKSONIA    ANTARCTICA  and  other  TREE    FERNS, 
,1:    also    a    quantity  of   CONIFEROUS    TREE 
SEEDS 1 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  38,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT     SALE     of    300     CHOICE     ENGLISH     GROWN 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  STANDARD  ROSES,  &c. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE  &   MORRIS  will  SELL 


M* 


by  AUCTION,  at  ihe  City  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch 
Street,  E.C  .  on  TUESDAY,  February  11,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  about 300  Choice  English-grown  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS 
and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants,  1  to  3  feet,  beautifully  set 
with  bloom-buds;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  of  the  best 
elected  FRUIT  TREES,  Choice  CONIFERS  and 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  selected  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
choice  GLADIOLI,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms 
as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Lcytonstone,  Essex  E.. 


Krft.iirnT.ary  Notice. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT   CLEARANCE    SALE   of   STOVE   and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  bv  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  en  the  Premises,  the  Nurseries,  close  to 
Hassock's  Gate  Station,  Keymer,  Sussex,  in  the  END  of  FEBRUARY 
or  the  FIRST  WEEK  in  MARCH,  without  reserve  (the  Freehold 
having  been  disposed  of),  the  FIRST  PORTION  of  the  extensive  and 
choice  collection  of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  other  PLANTS 
in  pots- 


Beddington,  Surrey. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  AMERICAN   PLANTS.  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  American  Nursery,  close  to 
Beddington  Station,  Surrey,  in  the  LATTER  END  of  FEBRUARY, 
many  thousands  of  choice  hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  and  other 
choice  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
Further  particulars  will  shortly  appear. 


Erith,  Kent. 

To  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  and   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  A.  PARISH  have  received 
instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  EC,  on  TUESDAY.  February  11,  at  is 
(or  1  o'Clock  precisely,  the  THRIVING  and  WELL-STOCKED 
NURSERY  GROUND,  situate  at  North  End,  Cray  ford,  with  a 
Frontage  of  166  feet  to  the  high  road  from  Erith  to  Cray  ford,  and  a 
depth  of  352  feet  bounding  the  road  to  Slades  Green,  within  half  a 
mile  of  Erith  Pier  and  Railway  Station,  and  containing  in  the  whole 
5  acres,  with  rare  opportunities  for  Building,  and  offers  an  excellent 
investment  to  a  Nurseryman  and  Florist  to  secure  a  handsome  com- 
petence Irom  the  surrounding  Villa  Districts  alone.  The  SHRUBS 
and  PLANTS  are  to  be  taken  at  a  Valuation  in  the  usual  way. 

May  be  viewed  upon  application,  and  further  particulars  obtained  of 
Messrs.  BROOKS  an*d  CHAPMAN,  Solicitors,  37,  Walbrook, 
London,  EC;  of  H.  H.  POOLE.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  58,  Bartholomew 
Close,  London,  E.C.;  at  the  Auction  Mart:  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Erith.  S.E. 


Storrs,  near  Windermere. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  &c. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY.  March  27  (1  o'Clock),  at  Storrs  Farm, 
Bowness,  ELEVEN  first-class  young  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  bred 
from  the  celebrated  Herd  belonging  to  the  Rev  T.  Staniforth.  They 
are  chiefly  by  Mr.  Booth's  High  Sheriff  (26,392)  and  Mr.  Carr's  Peer  of 
the  Realm  (27,057),  from  dams  of  the  Mantalini,  Bliss,  Medora, 
Cressida,  Mr.  Terr's  M,  Wood's  Premium,  and  other  well-known 
tribes.  Possessing  great  substance  and  Quality,  with  much  hair  and 
rich  colours,  they  can  be  well  recommended  to  Breeders  and  Improvers 
Of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Also  will  be  SOLD  about  a  DOZEN  pure-bred  COWS  and 
HEIFERS,  and  THREE  YEARLING  BULLS,  of  the  fashionable 
Sweetheart,  Dickinson's  Miranda,  and  Barroby's  Verbena  tribes,  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbon,  of  Holmescales,  Milnthorpe. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  SMITH,  Storrs, 
Windermere;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
London,  W 


CARTER'S    ^ 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 

Are   now   ready. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     J$t?Hyyism 

FOR  MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     sfe.  to  30.V. 

FOR    HEAVY   SOILS 28J.  to  30s. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature) : — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to' 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seeds  you  nave  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition. 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,   gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence   of  Quality. 

"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTERS 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  "SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d, 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  One  Year 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Two  Years    ... 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years 

CLOVERS    ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


H 


17     6 


22     6 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

!37  and  238,  HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON- 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st,— To  the  Owners  oT  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT 
Kl'll. DISCS. 

3d, — To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM-BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY 

hold  lands. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  chnrped  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  \>y  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 

Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAVYLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  as,  Great  George  sum, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors.  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,  \V.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  1      PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

32,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Hl£      LANDS       IM  PRO  VE  MENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION.    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq. ,  Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P-,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

Fur  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  


Tohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farcjuhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  ot  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 
*ru-  r-„™„.,.,.....i — .  _. 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL    LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
{Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in'i84Q.) 
Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cora- 


T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq 
John  C  Cobbold,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Currie,  Esq 


bermere. 
Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,C.B. 
Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural   Improvements    of    every   kind    are  executed  by  the 
Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  repaid   to   Landowners  who   prefer 
carrying  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 

Tenant   Farmers   may  also,   by  agreement  with    their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all   official  expenses,  may  be  charged   upon  the 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 
No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewer 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The  outlay  in  respect 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a  terminable 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal  amount 
with  interest  thereon. 

Application    to    be     made    to    ARTHUR     MILMAN,    Esq.,    tho 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place.  S.W. 

ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY    of 
ENGLAND. 
AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 
The   EXAMINATION    for  CANDIDATES  for  the  SOCIETY'S 
PRIZES     and     CERTIFICATES    will     take     place    in     the    week 
commencing  TUESDAY,  April  22. 

Copies  of  the   Form   of  Entry,  which   is  required  to   be  sent  in  by 
MARCH  1,  may  be  had  on  application. 

II.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready  ;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  7$. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  i,  1873. 


MEETINGS    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 

(London  Farmers"   Club  (Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton, 
Monday,  February  3  <     on    County    Education),    at    the    Salisbury 

\     Hotel— 6  P.M. 
»,.„.,„,,  .  I  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 

Wednesday,    -      5j     ci.  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square-Noon. 


SEVEN  or  eight  years  ago,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  at  Hanover  Square  before  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  it 
was  urged  that  that  Society  should  take  the 
leading  local  Farmers'  Clubs  into  association 
with  itself  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
education.  There  are  30,000  farmers  of  200  acres 
and  upwards  in  this  country,  and  if  the  average 
professional  life  of  each  is  30  years,  then  every 
year  there  are  1000  young  men  draughted  from 
the  rank  of  agricultural  student  or  apprentice 
to  that  of  professional  agriculturist.  Now,  we 
may  assume  that  there  is  at  least  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years  in  the  student  or  apprentice 
life  of  each  when  educational  stimulus  and 
guidance  would  be  professionally  useful,  and  it 
thus  appears  that  there  is  always  a  constituency 
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of  3000  or  4000  young  men  in  England  open  to 
that  educational  influence  which  the  Society 
might  and  ought  to  exert.  How  are  they  to 
be  reached  ?  Let  the  Society  take  the  leading 
Farmers'  Club  in  each  of  its  districts  into 
partnership  with  itself — through  these  raise  a 
local  fund  for  prizes  to  students  within  that  dis- 
trict, and  thus  at  the  same  time  arouse  the 
interest  of  both  student  and  agriculturist  to  the 
importance  of  that  work  of  professional  agricul- 
tural education  which  it  is  desired  to  stimulate 
and  direct.  This  would  be  one  great  field  in 
which  the  union  of  the  central  with  the  local 
societies  would  operate  most  beneficially. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  work  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation that  associated  local  agricultural  societies 
might  be  made,  through  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  much  more  serviceable  than  they  are  :' 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  central  body  in  all 
its  departments  which  would  follow  their  associa- 
tion is  a  very  desirable  object.  No  one  fails  to 
learn,  very  early  in  his  career— unless,  indeed,  it 
be  the  artist,  whose  powers  are  solely  individual 
— how  little  is  his  personal  efficiency  unless  it  be 
in  association  with  others.  The  organising  power, 
thepower  of  commanding  and  obtaining  co-opera- 
tion, is  the  most  useful  and  serviceablefaculty  which 
any  one  possesses.  A  society  is  indeed  already  an 
organisation  for  co-operation  ;  but  even  it  may 
be  considered  more  or  less  as  an  individual, 
whose  utility  for  good  service  is  limited  unless  it 
can  command  the  sympathies  and  cordiality  of 
the  scattered  outsiders  among  whom  it  works. 
And  the  great  Agricultural  Society,  whose  work 
is  nothing  if  not  national — whose  influence  ought 
to  be  felt  on  every  farm  in  the  country— ought 
especially  to  invite  association  and  co-operation 
among  those  smaller  bodies  in  which  individual 
farmers  are  locally  united.  Had  such  association 
and  co-operation  already  existed,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  Society's  influence  on  agri- 
cultural education  must  have  grown  immensely 
by  this  time— that,  in  place  of  10  or  20  out 
of  the  3000  learners  of  the  country  coming 
up  to  Hanover  Square  to  be  examined  and 
rewarded,  we  should  have  had  at  least  as  many 
thus  claiming  guidance  and  receiving  impulse 
at  20  different  local  centres.  Had  such  a  full 
and  active  association  been  established,  how 
much  more  powerful — through  better  knowledge 
as  well  as  greater  influence— would  not  the 
Society  have  been  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
epizootic  diseases  of  all  kinds  ;  and  what  a  useful 
influence  might  it  not  be  expected  to  exert  on  the 
relations  of  the  various  parties  within  its  field— 
the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  and  of  land- 
owner and  land  occupier.  Even  on  the  strictly 
scientific  character  of  its  field  such  an  associa- 
tion of  this  Society  with  other  similar  local 
bodies  must  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect. 
Able  to  command  the  services  of  organised 
observers  and  reporters  all  over  the  country, 
what  a  capital  collection  of  trustworthy  facts 
would  not  its  Journal  become  ;  and,  able  to  excite 
the  interest  of  so  large  and  scattered  a  con- 
stituency, what  an  array  of  readers  and  con- 
tributors would  it  not  command  ! 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  main- 
tains some  such  connection,  as  we  refer  to  with 
the  local  clubs  and  gatherings  of  their  part  of 
the  island.  But  their  relationship  is  rather  that 
of  patron  and  superintendent.  They  offer  a 
large  number  of  small  prizes  to  ploughmen  at 
the  local  matches.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
kind  of  connection  now  desired.  It  is  a  con- 
nection, not  merely  for  conferring,  but  for  re- 
ceiving, benefit  that  should  be  sought— a  per- 
fectly mutual  and  equal  relationship,  in  which 
co-operation,  with  all  its  useful  fruit  over  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  field,  is  the  end  desired. 
How  many  the  directions  in  which  this  co- 
operation would  develope— how  many  objects 
at  which  it  might  aim— how  many  purposes 
it  might  gradually  fulfil— will  readily  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind.  Our  reference 
to  the  subject  now  is  only  preliminary  to 
ample   discussion   which    it   will    no  doubt 


to  him  than  that  his  Presidency  should  be  signal- 
ised by  the  establishment  of  such  a  connection. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  a  Presidency  which 
should  be  signalised  in  this  way  would  be 
marked  in  the  after  history  of  the  Society  as 
the  starting-point  of  a  fresh  career  of  activity 
and  usefulness.  In  Mr.  JENKINS,  too,  the 
Society  has  a  Secretary  who  seems  especially 
well  qualified  for  the  work  of  attracting,  and 
organising,  and  directing  that  co-operation,  in 
which  the  services  of  the  Society  to  agricultural 
progress  and  improvement  would  for  the  future 
so  largely  consist. 


the 


receive  before  the  proposal  can  be  carried  into 
effect.  But  that  such  a  discussion  must  end  in 
some  such  result  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Lord  Cathcart,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  has  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  sec  such  a  relationship  with  the 
local  societies  established  during  his  term  of 
office.  At  the  December  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  he  stated  that  he  would  like  to  sec  a 
closer  connection  established  between  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  local  agricultural 
societies,  and  nothing  would  be  more  gratifying 


■    The   supply   of    Wheat   at    Mark   Lane   on 

Monday  was  small,  and    prices  were  maintained.     On 

Wednesday  trade   was  quiet. At  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  there  has  been  no  advance  in  price. 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 

Patent  Stone  Manufacture  carried  on  by  the 
Ransome  Patent  Stone  Company,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  above  Greenwich.  The  materials  employed 
are  natural  siliceous  sands  of  various  colours,  flint  and 
other  sources  of  pure  silica,  caustic  soda,  and  the  well- 
known  deliquescent  salt,  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
resultant  manufacture  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
siliceous  sandstone,  of  any  required  hardness  between  a 
tolerably  free  sandstone  and  a  rock  so  hard  as  to 
splinter  off  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  This  can  be 
turned  out  of  any  shape  that  is  desired.  A  large  manu- 
facture of  grindstones  is  carried  out,  and  these  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  the  natural  Newcastle  grind- 
stone, owing  to  their  perfect  uniformity  of  texture.  A 
large  manufacture  of  special  foundation  stones  for 
engine  work  is  also  carried  on,  and  goods  of  both  these 
kinds  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  by 
its  capability  of  turning  out  hard  stone  from  any 
required  mould  that  the  interest  of  the  spectator  chiefly 
is  excited.  Cornice  stones,  lintels,  jambs,  columns, 
pilasters,  capitals  of  any  pattern,  chimney  pieces  of 
less  or  greater  elaboration  of  ornament,  drinking  foun- 
tains, into  whose  design  both  varying  colour  and  vary- 
ing form  of  material  enter— all  these  things  can  be  turned 
as  perfectly  by  unskilled  labour  out  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials we  have  enumerated  as  if  worked  by  the  most 
accomplished  sculptor  out  of  costly  stone.  His  very 
tool  marks  can  indeed  be  reproduced,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  so-called  "cast"  and  the  really 
chiselled  stone  almost  disappears.  Years  hence,  the 
visitor  to  the  two  fountains — one  made  of  this  artificial 
stone,  and  the  other  of  the  native  rock — both  having 
suffered  the  tear  and  wear  of  running  water  and  all 
weathers,  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  the 
endurance  of  the  material,  will  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ;  or,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  irregular  wear  of  the  natural  rock 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  even  and  gradual  corrosion 
of  the  artificial  stone.  That  is  the  confident  assertion; 
and  such  experience  as,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
process,  has  been  possible,  seems  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence.— The  process  is  this  :  Flint  is  dissolved  under 
pressure  in  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  the  weak 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  treacle.  A  charge  of  dry  siliceous 
sand  is  placed  in  a  mixing  trough  along  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  "treacle,"  and  mixed  and  kneaded 
into  a  stiffish  dough,  in  which  every  grain  of  sand  has 
become  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  silicate  of  soda. 
This  "dough  "  is  gradually  and  carefully  thrust  by  hand 
into  the  mould  prepared  for  its  reception.  On  the 
careful  performance  of  this  depends  the  subsequent 
uniformity  of  the  texture  of  the  stone.  In  filling  the 
mould  for  a  large  grindstone,  accordingly,  six  or  eight 
men  stand  around,  armed  with  rods,  with  which  every 
bit  of  the  thin  layer  applied  is  thrust  with  equal  force. 
The  surface  thus  made  is  scraped  rough  before  another 
layer  is  added,  and  thus  perfect  continuity  and  uni- 
formity of  texture  is  aimed  at  and  achieved.  The 
stone  freed  from  its  mould  already  possesses  con- 
siderable strength  of  texture.  It  is  placed  under 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  gradu- 
ally permeates  the  mass,  and  at  every  contact  of 
the  chloride  of  calcium  with  the  silicate  of  soda 
throughout  the  stone  a  double  decomposition  takes 
place — the  soluble  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), 
and  the  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  being  formed.  After 
a  sufficient  treatment  here  the  stone  is  placed  for  a 
long  time  under  continually  dropping  water.  The 
common  salt  is  washed  out  of  it  and  off  it,  and  the 
stone  remains  a  siliceous  sand,  bound  grain  to  grain 
by  a  silicate  of  lime,  in  fact  a  very  true  and  hard 
siliceous  sandstone.  It  retains,  of  course,  the  form 
of  the  mould  in  which  it  had  been  prepared,  and  it 
improves  for  a  considerable  time  by  age  and  exposure. 
We  saw  every  variety  of  work  in  operation  and  com- 
pletion, a  whole  park  of  grindstones  for  Sheffield,  enor- 
mous foundation  stones  for  Calcutta,  sculptured  foun- 
tains for  Madras,  busts  and  mantel  pieces,  architec- 
tural building  stones  for  cornice  work,  carved  courses, 
balustrades,  coigns,  cills,  and  lintels  for  windows  and 
doorways.—-  Except  in  so  far  as  all  building  processes 
have  an  agricultural  side,  we  did  not  see  much  that  was 
of  special  agricultural  interest,  except  a  large  manufac- 
ture of  whetstones,  for  which  the  process  is  especially 
adapted,  and  of  stone  troughing,  for  which  also  it  is 
perfectly  calculated.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  on 


which  the  Messrs.  Ransome  have  been  so  long  at  work 
is  now  perfectly  successful  and  matured,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  building  trade  will  very  soon  be 
very  generally  and  very  largely  indebted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Ransome  Patent  Stone  Company. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  again  written  to 

the  Times  on  the  wholesomeness  of  the  excessive  rain- 
fall. Both  Cheshire  and  Herefordshire  have  thus  been 
washed  free  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  argument  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  we  had  hoped  last  week  to  have  com- 
bated successfully  Professor  Rogers'  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  English  agriculture,  was  unfortunately  upset  by 
the  unlucky  misplacement  of  a  decimal  point  where  it  ' 
had  no  business  to  be.  We  therefore  reprint  the  Table 
in  which  Mr.  Jenkins  represents  the  stock  of  animals 
supported  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  the  number  of  sheep  being 
now  given  correctly — not  as  8.9  and  2.7,  but  as  89  and 
27,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  : — ■ 

Number  of  Live  Stock  per  100  acres  of  Cultivated  Latid. 


Countries. 

Food  consuming 
animals. 

Food  producing 

inimals. 

Man. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

In  Great  Britain 

Ss 

7 

'7-3 

89 

8.. 

,,  Ireland 

34 

3i 

=5-3 

=7 

10.3 

,,  Belgium 

88 

5 

23.6 

10.6 

11. 5 

„  Holland 

72 

5 

=74 

18 

5-8 

, ,  France 

4° 

A 

12-3 

30 

5-7 

■ ■  The  Mark  Lane  Express  thus  epitomises  the 

returns  of  its  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  grass 
and  green  crops  : — A  great  hay  crop,  with  much  of  it 
badly  got  up,  and  at  least  a  partial  failure  throughout 
the  country  of  Potatos,  are  the  chief  features  in  these 
Table.  Mangels  appear  to  have  "proved  "  better  than 
was  expected  in  many  places,  but  the  Turnip  crop 
will  not  compare  with  that  of  1871.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  473  returns  : — ■ 


1872. 

Over  average     .. 

Average 

Under  average  . . 

Smaller  growths,  &c 

Total 


Turnips, 


54 
223 
176 


473 


Mangels.  ;      Hay. 


65 
230 
117 

61 


473 


323 
'43 


473 


Potatos. — Estimated  extent  of  disease:  Free  from  disease,  6  ; 
one-eighth  diseased,  33;  one-  fourth  diseased,  62;  three-eighths 
diseased,  27  ;  one-half  diseased,  126:  five-eighths  diseased,  60; 
three-fourths  diseased,  77  ;  seven-eighths  diseased,  42  ;  failure,  12. 

We  quoted  Mr.   H.    Woods,  of  Merton,  the 

other  day,  on  the  subject  of  Abortion  among  Ewes, 
as  a  consequence  of  being  folded  on  Turnips  grown  after 
dressings  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  An  East  Lothian 
correspondent  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist  writes 
thus  in  opposition  to  the  idea  : — 

"  I  grow  about  80  acres  of  Turnips  every  year.  The 
land  is  dunged  either  in  autumn  after  a  whole  crop  or  put 
into  the  drills  when  the  Turnips  are  sown,  and  always 
supplemented  with  artificial  manures,  of  which  dissolved 
bones  form  a  large  proportion,  the  quantity  being  in- 
creased when  the  field  has  got  no  dung.  This  is  the 
common  practice  in  Scotland.  I  have  a  flock  of  40  score 
of  ewes,  partly  Cheviot  and  half-bred,  which  get  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  Turnips  previous  to  lambing,  care 
being  taken  to  run  them  off  the  Turnip  break  on  to  a  hill 
pasture  or  grass  field  at  least  every  48  hours.  The  grass 
field  must  be  so  large  as  not  to  become  foul.  We  have 
no  more  cases  of  abortion,  or  what  Scotch  shepherds  call 
'kebs,'  than  we  have  of  other  diseases  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  I  have  always  understood  that  when 
abortion  occurred  to  a  large  extent  among  ewes 
the  blame  was  laid  to  bad  herding,  or  to  the  flock 
being  too  hurriedly  driven,  or  roughly  turned  by 
dogs,  or  to  their  being  improperly  and  irregularly  fed,  at 
times  getting  too  many  Turnips,  and  at  others  half-starved. 
I  know  it  is  the  practice  with  many  farmers  to  give  their 
ewes  Turnips  when  the  rams  are  among  them  to  secure 
an  extra  crop  of  lambs.  The  plan,  as  a  rule,  is  always 
successful ;  but  in  many  cases,  after  the  ewes  have  been 
served  with  the  ram,  the  Turnips  are  withdrawn,  and  not 
again  given  until  the  ewes  approach  lambing.  Hence, 
having  been  stimulated  with  extra  food,  which  is  not 
being  continued  at  least  to  a  sufficient  amount  during  ges- 
tation, the  pregnant  ewe  fails  to  give  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  the  lamb,  which  in  consequence  either  dies,  or 
she  throws  it  off  before  coming  to  maturity.  Mr.  Woods 
also  affirms  that  an  extra  crop  of  Turnips  is  always  attended 
with  a  deficient  crop  of  lambs.  We  did  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case  in  Scotland  last  season,  as  in  many  farms  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  get  the  roots  consumed  in  time.  In 
my  own  case,  so  abundant  was  the  crop,  that  my  young 
ewes  got  nearly  three  months'  Turnips,  and  I  had  to 
depart  from  my  usual  practice  of  running  them  off  to 
grass  to  a  large  extent,  just  to  get  the  Turnips  eaten,  so 
as  to  allow  the  land  to  be  seeded  in  time,  and  I  never  had 
fewer  deaths  among  ewes,  or  a  larger  crop  of  Iambs. 
When  any  calamity  attacks  a  hirsel  of  ewes,  such 
as  that  which  twice  attacked  Mr.  Woods,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  so  many  causes  may  be  given, 
and  perhaps  the  true  one  has  been  missed.  Abortion 
often  attacks  cows  in  byres,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  said  to  be  extended  infection.  We  often  find,  in  parti-  \ 
cular  seasons,  both  sheep  and  cattle  under  much  the  same 
treatment  are  especially  liable  to  disease  and  death.     It  is 
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well  known,  too,  that  sheep,  when  eating  off  Turnips  on 
the  land  on  which  they  are  sown,  are  more  liable  to  death 
in  particular  fields,  and  on  certain  farms  than  others. 
But  until  Mr.  Woods  set  forth  this  explanation,  I  never 
heard  it  even  suspected  that  the  mortality  was  caused  by 
dissolved  bones  or  any  other  manure  :  the  object  being  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  Turnips,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any 
or  all  methods.  He  talks  of  raising  Turnips  by  soot. 
How  does  he  manage  to  do  this  ?  It  would  be  well  if  we 
had  the  experience  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Woods'  neighbours 
in  their  mode  of  raising  Turnips,  and  in  their  management 
of  ewes  in  lamb.  It  would  be  well,  too,  that  we  had  his 
own  entire  management.  In  the  meantime,  with  great 
deference,  I  disbelieve  in  the  conclusion  he  himself  has 
draw  n  in  attributing  the  heavy  losses  he  sustained  among 
his  lambs  and  ewes  to  the  latter  being  fed  on  Turnips 
raised  by  superphosphates." 

The  report   of   the   Agricultural  Department 

to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December  shows, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Average  Yield 
of  Corn  fer  Acre 
during  the  season  of 
1S72  stands  highest  in 
Iowa,  at  40.8  bush.  ; 
and  lowest  in  Florida, 
at  9.6.  The  highest 
Wheat  returns  are 
those  of  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Texas  ; 
the  lowest  those  of 
South  Carolina,  the 
range  being  from  6.4 
to  IS.  7  bush,  per  acre. 
The  rate  of  yield  for 
Rye  stands  lowest  in 
South  Carolina,  and 
highest  in  California, 
the  range  being  from 
6. 2  to  29. 1  bush.  The 
highest  average  for 
Oats  is  40  bush.,  for 
Nebraska  ;  the  lowest, 
8  bush.,  for  South  Car- 
olina. Kansas  makes 
an  average  of  28. 2  bush, 
for  Barley,  and  West 
Virginia  n.  5.  The 
average  for  hay  ranges 
from  7.10  tons  [!]  in 
Maryland,  to  1. 45  tons 
in  Illinois.  Prices  of 
cereals  have  ruled  com- 
paratively low,  Maize 
especially  bearing 

prices  that  can  scarcely 
repay  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  in  many  of 
the  Western  States. 
Averaging  the  local 
prices  of  com,  the  low- 
est rate  for  Maize  is 
18c.  per  bush,  in  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa.  In 
Kansas  it  is  22c. ;  Illi- 
nois, 24c.  ;  Indiana, 
29c  ;  Ohio,  34c.  ; 
Pennsylvania,  60c.  ; 
New  Jersey,  62c.  ; 
New  York,  70c.  The 
range  in  New  England 
is  from  84c,  in  Ver- 
mont, to  95c.  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  the 
South  the  price  is 
highest  in  Florida,  at 
1  dol.  20c,  and  low- 
est in  Texas  at  43c. 
The  averages  for 
Wheat  range  between 
1  doL  95c.  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  74c.  in 
Oregon.  Nearly  com- 
plete returns  indicate 
a  product  of  about 
1,100,000,000      bush. 

of  com  [Maize],  the  quality  being  above  the  average. 
Greater  success  than  usual  has  attended  efforts  at  com 
growing  at  high  elevations,  though  it  was  injured  at 
many  points  by  frost,  and  it  is  not  deemed  a  safe  crop 
at  elevations  of  5000  feet  north  of  390. 

Mr.  James  Melvin,  of  Ratho,  N.B.,  estimates 

the  loss  of  farm  capital  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland 
during  the  past  disastrous  year  at/ 1,000,000  sterling  ! 
Assuming  that  the  acreage  returns  for  1872  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  past  years,  and  striking  an  average  for 
the  three  counties,  East,  Mid,  and  West  Lothian,  he 
finds  that  of  the  different  crops  there  may  be  as 
follows  : — 

Wheat,     22,000  acres,  at  a  loss  of  £8,  ^176,000 

Barley,     32,000     ,,              ,,              5,  160,000 

Oats,        48,500    „             „             3,  145,500 

Potatos,   19,250     „              „             16,  308,000 

Turnips,  30,000    „             ,,             4  120,000 

£oo9,SOo 
Then  there  is  the  washing  away  of  the  soluble  portions 
of  the  manures  applied  to  the  green  crops,  and  not 
taken  up  by  the  crops  in  the  proper  season.     He  puts 


this  down  at  £2  per  acre,  which,  over  54,000  acres, 
will  amount  to  ,£108,000,  and,  added  to  the  former 
amount,  makes  a  total  of  £1,017,500;  probably,  also, 
if  the  prices  for  Wheat  and  Oats  do  not  improve,  this 
estimate  may  be  much  under  the  actual  loss. 

•  We  are  informed  that  at  a  recent  competitive 

examination  at  Melbourne,  of  54  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Agricultural  Department  which 
has  been  lately  organised  in  Victoria,  the  two  foremost 
were  graduates  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester.  The  office  has  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallis,  who  graduated  in  1869. 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Edington  Mains. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  widely  known,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  also  south  of  the  Border,  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Scottish   tenant-farmers— as    the    public- 


JOHN    WILSON. 


spirited  spokesman,  whether  in  behalf  of  his  own  order 
or  in  that  of  the  labouring  class,  whenever  an  assertion 
or  opinion  founded  on  intelligent  and  independent 
thought  and  observation  has  been  needed — as  the 
author  of  the  book  on  British  Farming,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  his  article  "  Agriculture  "  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica — as  one  of  our  most  trustworthy  au- 
thorities on  questions  connected  with  the  practice,  the 
economics,  or  the  politics  of  agriculture — as  past  Pre- 
sident of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  as  an 
active  member  and  director  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland.  More  intimately  he  is 
known  and  beloved  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  of  neighbours  and  of  friends. 

The  following  bare  personal  details  are  given,  espe- 
cially for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  1810,  at  Edington  Mains, 
Berwickshire  (the  property  of  Colonel  Hay,  of  Dunse), 
of  which  farm  he  is  now  tenant,  as  were  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  before  him,  the  last- 
named  having  entered  to  the  farm  in  1735,  before  which 
date,  for  upwards  of  another  century,  the  family  had 


occupied,  along  with  other  tenants,   a  portion  of  the 
township  lands  of  Edington. 

When  only  14  years  old  he  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father — well  known  in  his  day  as  an  excellent 
farmer  and  popular  man  in  the  district.  This  sad  event 
brought  the  son's  school  education  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation ;  and  this  loss  of  the  liberal  education  which  his 
father  had  designed  to  give  him  he  has  ever  regarded 
as  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life.  After  I S  months 
spent  at  home  on  the  farm  he  was  placed  in  the 
chambers  of  the  now  venerable  town-clerk  of  Hadding- 
ton for  another  18  months,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
which  has  long  been  in  favour  with  Scottish  farmers. 
While  residing  at  Haddington  he  informs  us  that  he 
experienced  much  kindness  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Shirreff,  Mungoswells,  who  often  invited 
him  to  spend  his  Saturday  half-holidays  there,  and 
took  great  pains  in  explaining  his  farm  operations 
to  him.  On  leaving  Haddington  he  was  placed 
for  16  months  with  a  former  pupil  of  his  father's, 
who  was  then  farming 
near  Retford,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. Circum- 
stances then  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to 
return  home  and  take 
the  management  of 
the  farm  when  only 
19  years  of  age,  and, 
as  he  says,  "but  slen- 
derly furnished"  for 
such  a  position.  About 
two  years  after  this, 
severe  illness  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  years 
of  broken  health,  un- 
fitting him  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  per- 
sonal superintendence 
of  his  business,  but 
giving  leisure  for  read- 
ing and  reflection,  and 
helping  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  a  Christian 
character  which  had 
been  already  planted. 

His  short  residence 
on  the  Nottingham- 
shire farm  influenced 
considerably  his  subse- 
quent practice.  He 
there  acquired  the  art 
of  hay-making  —  al- 
ways a  weak  point  in 
Scotch  farming  —  and 
also  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  practice  of 
slicing  Turnips  for  hog- 
gets, which  he  soon 
after  adopted  at  Ed- 
ington Mains,  being, 
it  is  believed,  the  first 
tenant-farmer  in  Ber- 
wickshire who  used 
one  of  those  turnip- 
slicing  machines  which 
in  a  few  years  came 
into  universal  use. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  always 
taken  great  pleasure 
in  expressing  his  in- 
debtedness to  another 
old  pupil  of  his  father's 
for  much  useful 
struction  and  counsel. 
This  was  the  late  Mr, 
Robert  Hunter,  Swin 
ton  Quarter,  a  success- 
ful farmer  and  skilful 
accountant,  who  took 
much  pains  in  teach- 
ing his  young  friend  a 
thorough  system  of 
farm  accounts.  A  de- 
scription of  that  system 
of  accounts  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stephens,   and  appears  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  done  much  in  past  years  for  agricultu- 
ral education,  by  annually  sending  from  his  farm  many 
students  well  equipped  by  personal  practice  and  instruc- 
tion under  his  supervision  for  their  subsequent  career 
as  farmers.  Besides  the  arable  farms  of  Edington  Mains 
and  Hill,  containing  together  1 140  acres,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  for  a  good  many  years  been  tenant  of  Rawbum,  an 
extensive  sheep  grazing  on  the  Lammermuirs. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

SWINE. 
The  pig  is  bom  with  eight  well-developed  cut 
teeth,  four  in  each  jaw.  They  are  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  mouth,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  small 
tusks.  At  one  month  old,  in  addition  to  these  fcetal 
teeth,  four  incisors  appear,  two  above  and  two  below, 
directly  in  front  of  the  jaws.  Besides  these  "central 
ncisors"  the  young  pig  has  now  generally  three  tempo- 
rary molars  on  either  side  the  jaw.  At  three  months 
two  more  temporary  incisors  are  added  to   each  jaw, 
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making,  exclusive  of  the  foetal  corner  teeth  and  the 
temporary  tusks,  four  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the 
lower  jaw.  No  difficulty  can  exist  in  judging  the  age 
of  the  pig  at  this  date,  first  dentition  being  complete. 
From  three  to  six  months  the  size  of  the  teeth  increases 
with  age.  At  and  after  six  months  the  incisors  will 
begin  sensibly  to  diminish  in  length  from  daily  use. 
The  amount  and  rate  of  diminution  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  food  on  which  the  pig  feeds.  About 
this  age  (six  months)  in  most  swine,  but  not  in  all,  a 
small  tooth  comes  up  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw 
behind  the  temporary  tusks,  between  them  and  the 
molars,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  directly  in  front  of  the 
molars  ;  these  teeth,  the  pre-molars,  have  a  very  pointed 
appearance,  and  have,  in  consequence,  not  unfrequently 
been  mistaken,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  the 
permanent  tusks.  The  pig  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  older  than  he  really  was,  and  the  truth  of  the 
owner's  certificate  has  been  doubted.  An  error  of  the 
kind  is  more  likely,  should  the  temporary  tusks  be 
either  broken  off  near  the  gum  or  worn  away — a  very 
common  occurrence  in  pigs  of  this  age. 

Another  fact  will  assist  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  pig, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  first  permanent  molar  at 
six  months.  At  nine  months  the  fcetal  incisors  and 
temporary  tusks  give  place  to  permanent  incisors  and 
tusks  ;  the  first  permanent  incisors  are  the  corner 
teeth.  The  cutting  of  the  permanent  tusks  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  mark  of  age.  At  nine  months, 
besides  the  changes  mentioned,  an  addition  is  made  to 
the  number  of  molars  by  the  cutting  of  the  fifth  tooth 
in  position,  or  second  molar  tooth.  At  twelve  months 
the  most  important  change  is  in  the  fall  of  the  middle 
temporary  incisors,  and  the  occupation  of  their  place 
by  permanent  teeth.  These  differ  chiefly  in  being  of 
a  whiter  colour  than  the  temporary  teeth.  The  lower 
tusks  of  an  animal  said  to  be  a  year  old  are  often  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and,  by  themselves,  possess 
little  value  in  determining  the  age.  In  combination 
with  the  incisors  they  are  of  value,  but  the  condition 
of  both  must  be  taken  together.  At  twelve  months 
old  also  permanent  molars  replace  the  temporary  ones. 
The  changes  between  12  and  18  months  relate  chiefly 
to  the  growth  of  the  teeth  ;  at  iS  months  orthereabouts 
dentition  may  be  said  to  be  completed  by  the  cutting  of 
the  lateral  incisors  and  of  the  last  or  sixth  molar. 
After  this  a  sow's  age  will  be  estimated  by  the  wear  of 
the  teeth,  and  her  general  appearance.  In  the  boar  the 
tusks  will  have  attained  their  greatest  size.  Continuing 
to  take  Professor  Simonds  as  our  guide,  the  stages  of 
dentition  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

At  birth  four  foetal  teeth  in  each  jaw,    situated  at  the 

sides  of  the  mouth,  and  resembling  small  tusks. 
At   1   month  two  central,    temporary  incisors  appear  in 

the  front  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  three 

temporary  molars  are  put  up  on  either  side. 
At  3  months  two  more  incisors  are  added  to  each  jaw. 

completing  the  full  number  of  four  in  each  jaw.     The 

temporary  tusks  also  now  appear. 
At    6    months    the    temporary     incisors   have   attained 

their  full  size,  and  begin  to  wear  away  and  become 

shorter. 
At  6  months  also  appear,  in  most  cases,  a  small  tooth, 

pre-molar,  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw  behind  the 

temporary  tusks,   and  in  the  upper  jaw  directly  in 

front  of  the  molars.     These  teeth,  often  mistaken  for 

tusks,     are   described  above,    and    have    sometimes 

been  the  cause  of  mistakes  as  to  age. 
At  6  months  also  the  first  permanent  molar  is  put  up. 
At  9  months  the  fcetal  side  teeth  and  temporary  tusks 

disappear,  and  the  permanent  incisor  corner  teeth 

appear..   The  permanent  tusks  also  are  often  cut  at 

this  time. 
At  9  months  also  the  second  permanent  molar,  or  fifth 

tooth  in  position,  is  cut. 
At   12  months  the   middle  incisors  fall,    and  give  place 

to  permanent  teeth. 
Between    12  and   18   months    the    middle   and    corner 

incisors  are  permanent,  but  the  lateral  incisors  still 

remain  as  temporaries. 
At  18   months   (or  thereabouts)  the  lateral  temporaries 

are  shed,  and  replaced  by  permanent  teeth,  and  the 

last,  or  sixth  molar,  is  cut. 


LARGE   OR  SMALL  FARMS. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  interesting  statistical  paper  brings 
out  many  facts  which,  no  doubt,  prove  that  British 
agriculture  is  worked  more  economically  (having  regard 
to  its  results)  than  that  of  either  Ireland,  France,  or 
Belgium,  where  small  holdings  are  the  rule,  either  as 
peasant  proprietors  or  as  tenants.  The  conclusion  I 
draw  from  those  facts  is,  that  if  the  object  be  to  employ 
the  people  in  agriculture,  and  thus  produce  dear  food, 
that  object  will  be  accomplished  by  small  holdings  with 
small  capitals. 

Such  a  process  may  be  permissible  or  even  necessary 
in  a  country  purely  agricultural,  deficient  in  capital, 
and  without  commercial  or  manufacturing  customers, 
or  without  roads  and  shipping  ports  to  export  their 
surplus  produce,  but  in  this  great  workshop  of  Britain, 
teeming  with  hungry  and  competent  millions  of  food 
buyers,  the  system  of  small  farms  indifferently  capitalled 
must  be,  in  every  sense,  a  great  mistake— and  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  estimates  that  there  are  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  on  every  100  acres  in  Greal 
Britain,  7$;  Ireland,  54;  Belgium,  27J  ;  Holland, 
9 ;  France,  not  stated.  He  estimates  that  each 
norse  consumes  as  much  food  as  eight  people,  which 


I  quite  believe  to  be  correct,  seeing  that  an  average 
horse  weighs  in  a  like  proportion.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  our  2, 110,590  horses  in  Britain  would 
consume  as  much  food  as  16,884,720  people  (our 
population  in  Great  Britain  being  26,002,721), 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  produce  of  Britain. 
Large  farms  permit  a  much  more  extensive  use 
of  horse  and  steam  power  than  small  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  economy  I  attach  great  importance  to  the 
following  axiom,  which  I  have  always  enunciated  : 
"Never  use  a  man  where  you  can  use  a  horse  (for 
the  latter  costs  annually  no  more  than  a  man,  but 
has  eight  times  his  weight  and  power)  ;  and  never 
use  a  horse  where  you  can  use  steam-power,  because 
i-horse  steam-power  only  costs  half  as  much  per  day 
as  a  real  horse,  and  will  do  from  two  to  four  times  as 
much  work. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  horse,  that  consumes  eight  times 
as  much  food  and  has  eight  times  the  force  or  power  of 
a  man,  only  costs  as  much  as  one  man  annually,  or  i6j. 
per  week  ?  I  suppose  it  is  because  he  wears  no 
clothes,  except  Nature's,  drinks  no  sugared  tea,  coffee, 
beer,  spirits,  or  milk  ;  smokes  no  pipe,  eats  no  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  or  bread  ;  has  no  washing  or  mending 
bill ;  his  shoes  are  of  iron  instead  of  leather  ;  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  postage  stamps,  newspapers  or  books  form 
no  part  of  his  expenditure  ;  has  no  doctors  bill  to  pay, 
and  no  family  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  ;  births, 
marriages,  and  burials  are  to  him  cost  free,  his  rent 
and  taxes  are  moderate.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  man,  as  a  mere  motive  power  or  force,  is  much  too 
expensive  an  article  to  be  profitable  as  a  substitute  for 
horse  or  steam  power,  whether  in  cultivation  or  manu- 
fuctures.  In  another  point  of  view,  when  land  is  dear 
and  scarce,  it  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed 
than  in  growing  horse  food  ;  therefore  our  pastoral 
system  is,  in  the  presence  of  steam-power,  a  great 
national  mistake. 

Two-thirds  of  the  land  of.  England  are  under  grass 
and  green  crops — much  of  it  consumed  by  horses.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  estimate  the  average  crop  of 
meadow  hay  at  iS  cwt.  per  acre.  Surely  something 
more  profitable  might  be  grown. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Jenkins  omitted  to  allude  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  will  be  found  a 
decided  proof  that  small  farms  or  holdings  find  no 
favour,  and  that  true  economy  is  there  apparent  in  the 
substitution  of  horses  and  machines  for  human  labour, 
for  although  their  population  only  exceeds  ours  by  six 
millions,  they  greatly  exceed  us  in  the  use  of  horses 
and  machines,  as  well  as  in  live  stock. *  The  Govern- 
ment and  railway  allotments,  and  those  by  companies, 
are  never  less  than  160  acres  each,  and  of  course  there 
are  many  large  holdings.  There  are  no  tenant-farmers 
in  the  United  States — all  are  proprietors  and  farmers. 

It  is  to  the  abundant  use  of  animal  and  mechanical 
power,  rather  than  human  labour,  that  they  owe  much 
of  their  success.  They  are  a  wonderful,  powerful,  and 
rich  people,  for  although  only  a  century  old  they  out- 
number us  in  population,  and  equal  us  in  wealthf,  with 
only  half  the  amount  of  our  national  debt.  Fortunately 
for  them  they  are  not  tied  down  by  any  ancient  pre- 
judices, but,  as  a  mixed  and  generally  educated,  and 
consequently  intelligent  people,  they  sought  the  best 
way  of  doing  things,  regardless  of  previous  or  ancient 
customs. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  small  farmer  in  Britain,  a 
model  example  to  every  farmer,  large  or  small ;  I 
mean  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  purchases  a  small 
pig  for  a  pound,  feeds  it  for  a  time  on  garden  and  house 
refuse,  and  then  fattens  it  with  3  sacks  of  barley  meal, 
thus  increasing  its  value  from  £1  to  £4,  or  more.  In 
fact,  as  he  probably  only  holds  about  20  rods  of  ground 
— one  eighth  of  an  acre,  more  or  less  —he  thus  makes 
£2^  worth  of  meat  per  acre,  and  works  a  capital  in 
live  stock  of  ,£32  per  acre.  As  he  thus  makes  about 
eight  times  as  much  meat  as  the  average  of  farmers,  he 
has  eight  times  as  much  manure,  and,  therefore,  aided  by 
his  deep  spade  cultivation,  produces  great,  frequent,  and 
various  crops.  We  none  of  us  keep  enough  live  stock 
fed  on  something  not  the  growth  of  our  own  land.  The 
cottager  sells  his  pig  (keeping  the  offal  for  himself), 
and  then  pays  for  the  barley  meal  which  he  gets  from 
the  miller  on  credit.  Ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  his  object  is  to  have  manure  for  his  garden,  for 
without  it  he  cannot  expect  or  get  abundant  and 
profitable  crops. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  farm  can  scarcely 
be  too  large  or  too  small  where  from  ^"5  to  £10  worth 
of  meat  is  made  annually  per  acre,  and  where  a  tenant 
capital  ol  £20  or  more  per  acre  is  invested. 

As  this  steam  enriched  country  becomes  more  and 
more  wealthy,  so  will  the  demand  for  larger  farms,  or 
the  absorption  of  numerous  smaller  ones  continue  ;  we 
know  that  many  farmers  now  hold  several  small  farms, 
the  ancient  farm  houses  being  occupied  by  bailiffs  or 
labourers.  We  have  in  our  county  of  Essex  a  farmer 
who  holds  a  number  of  detached  farms,  and  farms  them 
admirably.  His  total  holding  exceeds  6000  acres, 
mostly  arable  :  several  others  farm  from  1000  to  3000 
acres  each. 


\of  T,rad»  Returns,  1871. 

Horses.          Cattle        Sheep.  I  1 

United  Suites   ..      8,248.800     25,484,100     40,853,000  25,751,400 

United   Kingdom     2,646,^93       0,34r\2r6     3i»4°3.5°o  4,136,61b 

t  Recent  American  stRtnstici  estimate1  toe  national  tfeMui  :a 
3o,doo,  000,000  of  dollars,  against  .£6,000,000,000  jfetling,  assumed 
to  be  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


On  some  of  the  smaller  farms,  undrained  and  unim- 
proved, the  tenants  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  pay 
their  rents  with  regularity.  The  land  agent  naturally 
sought  for  a  more  responsible  tenant.  The  laws  of 
supply,  demand,  and  capital  will  regulate  the  size  of 
farms,  as  they  dp  that  of  any  other  trade  or  business. 
When  the  Poor-law  was  recently  established  in  Ireland, 
landowners  soon  got  rid  of  their  poverty-stricken 
and  small  tenants,  and  sought  for  persons  of  capital  to 
take  their  enlarged  holdings.  Property  there  now  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  the  poor  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  starve  or  die  for  want  of  employ- 
ment or  lawful  relief. 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  horses  is  most  im- 
portant, agriculturally  and  nationally.  The  number  of 
horses  in  Great  Britain  is  as  I  to  15  ] persons  ;  Jin 
Ireland,  1  to  5  ;  in  France,  1  to  17  ;  in  Belgium,  I  ty 
17  ;  in  Holland,  I  to  12  ;  in  the  United  Stales,  1  to  5; 
as  one  horse  consumes  food  equal  to  eight  persons,  it. 
follows  that  in  Britain  they  consume  half  as  much  food 
as  the  whole  population,  and  in  Ireland  and  America 
considerably  more  than  the  whole  population. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Belgium  produces  more  human 
and  animal  food  than  Great  Britain — according  to  the 
acreage — but  at  a  greater  cost  of  human  labour  ;  the 
percentage  of  arable  land  is  double  that  of  Britain,  no 
doubt  from  climatic  causes.  We  know  from  M.  dt 
Lavergne,  a  great  French  statistical  authority,  that,  soi 
and  climate  being  equal,  France  only  produces  onchal 
as  much  per  acre  as  England.  So  far  we  may  congratu* 
late  ourselves,  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  look  to  our 
own  shortcomings  than  to  rejoice  in  ihose  of  others, 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Statistics,  there 
are  of  cultivated  acres  to  persons  in  Great  Britain,  \\ 
to  I  ;  Ireland  3  to  1  ;  France,  2%  to  1  ;  Belgium,  \\ 
to  1  ;  Holland,  i|  to  1  ;  United  States,  no  return— 
they  have  1,500,000,000  of  acres  still  uncropped. 

In  conclusion,  looking  to  the  great  and  increasing 
value  of  land  and  the  high  rents,  annually  improving, 
resulting  from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  intensify  our  agricultural  practice  by 
economy  of  force,  with  increased  capital,  a  greater 
production  of  meat  and  manure,  and  a  diminution  of 
poor  unproductive  permanent  pasture,  J.  J.  Ma~hit 
Tiplree1  January. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  POSITION. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  has 
asked  whether  Nursery  Wheat  might  he  sown  in  the 
spring?  As  no  farmer  has  answered  this  query,  I  beg 
to  furnish  you  with  my  limited  experience. 

I  have  grown  Nursery  Wheat  in  the  spring  for  the 
last  two  seasons,  and  it  has  been  the  best  crop  of  Wheat, 
both  as  regards  yield  and  quality,  I  have  had  on  this 
farm.  I  may  also  add  that  I  do  not  entirely  ayree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  y<w//rf/that  there  is  great  danger  from  sowing 
autumn  Wheat  in  the  spring.  I  am  aware  that  any 
Wheat  sown  in  the  spring  for  many  consecutive  years 
does  ripen  earlier,  and  becomes  more  tender  than  winter 
Wheat  ;  but  I  have  sown  in  the  spring  both  Talavera 
and  Nursery  Wheats,  that  had  been  usually  planted  in 
the  autumn,  without  any  injury  whatever,  I  should, 
however,  prefer  using  in  the  spring  Wheats  that  had 
been  previously  sown  in  that  season.  The  fact  that 
some  English  Wheat  sown  in  the  spring  in  France  did 
not  succeed  may  be  due  to  climatic  influences.  1  received 
from  Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1S71,  two  beautiful 
samples  of  white  winter  Wheat,  which  I  planted  along- 
side some  common  English  varieties.  The  Canadian 
Wheat  sprung  up  nicely,  and  grew  well  till  it  came  into 
ear,  when  it  was  smitten  with  a  blight  that  absolutely 
destroyed  it,  while  the  English  Wheats  hardly  suffered 
at  all. 

As  I  am  troubling  you  with  this  letter  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  adding  a  few  words  upon  your  notice  of 
the  Malt-tax  deputation.  I  trust  I  am  a  sincere  and 
also  a  consistent  Malt-tax  repealer,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  neither  politic  nor  expedient  to  badger  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  has  not  a  substantial  surplus  at 
his  command.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Lowe's  last  year's 
surplus  was  almost  entirely  created  by  his  unnecessary 
addition  of  2d.  to  the  Income-tax  of  1S71,  I  thought  it 
better  to  reduce  that  tax  to  4</.  rather  than  to  ask  for 
the  money  to  relieve  the  growers  of  Barley  and  the 
consumers  of  beer.  Neither  have  I  deemed  it  right  in 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  to  propose  the  im- 
position of  other  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
gentlemen  who  advocate  an  increase  of  the  Income-tax 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  the  loss  of  the  malt- 
duty  would  occasion,  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting 
the  interest  of  the  labourer,  who  would  certainly  gain 
immensely  by  the  change,  however  much  other  cl.< 
of  the  community  might  suffer. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  axiom,  that  a  tax 
upon  any  commodity  should  be  levied  during  the  last 
rather  than  the  first  stage  of  its  manufacture— then  the 
transfer  of  the  tax  from  malt  to  beer  ought  to  greatly 
benefit  the  consumer.  And  further,  when  I  menlioned 
in  the  I  luii;c  of  Commons  such  a  transfer  (only  in  the 
event  of  repeal  or  reduction  being  impossible),  I  pro- 
posed  the  exemption  of  all  cottages  from  the  brewing 
licence,  an  exemption  which  my  friend  Mr.  Jasper 
More  most  opportunely  told  the  Chancellor  was  now  in 
force  in  Prussia.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  beet 
duty  was  taken  off  in  1834,   the  consumption  of  b«T 
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increased,  but  it  is  always  a  debateable  point  if  it  had 
iot  been  better  to  have  kept  on  the  beer  duty  and  have 
Repealed  the  Malt-tax.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  any  pos- 
sible harm  could  happen  to  the  working  man  by 
charging  the  present  revenue  upon  beer  instead  of  malt. 
U  malt  were  free  for  the  farmer  to  use  in  cattle  feeding, 
meat  might  be  cheaper,  but  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  beer  becoming  dearer. 

Farmers  are  in  a  queer  place.  Come  what  will, 
nothing  can  do  us  any  good  ;  but  then  it  is  a  blessing 
to  know  that  nothing  can  do  us  any  harm.  If  our 
(affairs  were  in  a  prosperous,  or  even  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, this  decree  might  afford  us  some  comfort.  But 
I  fear,  if  our  financial  position  does  not  improve,  many 
ni  us  will  soon  be  past  cure,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  we 
.ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  hail  with  delight  the 
Iprospect  of  becoming  working  bailiffs  or  small  annui- 
tants of  our  landlords. 

From  your  short  extract  of  what  I  said  at  Diss,  about 
dividing  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant,  you  argue 
that  any  remission  of  rates  will  be  grasped  by  the  land- 
lord. No  doubt,  any  great  reduction  would  eventually 
benefit  the  owners  of  real  property  ;  but  I  contend  that 
any  small  diminution,  as  well  as  any  small  increase, 
falls  to  the  tenant.  Farmers  have  never  complained  of 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  rates,  but  they  do  com- 
plain that  land  and  buildings  only  are  chargeable. 
Halving  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant  may  or  may 
good  mode  of  assessing  such  charges,  but  it  can 
never  be  a  remedy  for  existing  anomalies  and  exemp- 
tions. We  may  calculate  that  a  farm  rented  at  30^.  an 
acre  is  charged  4s.  an  acre  for  rates.  To  pass  a  law  to 
put  half  of  those  rates  upon  the  owner  would  be  to 
deprive  him  of  7  per  cent,  of  his  income.  We  might 
as  well  repeal  the  malt-duty,  by  adding  half  of  it  to  the 
Land-tax.  In  both  cases  fresh  bargains  would  bemade 
with  the  tenant.  But  if  half  the  county  rate  and  some 
national  items  included  in  the  poor's-rate,  were  paid  by 
the  nation,  the  landlord  would  not  feel  any  increase  of 
taxation  any  more  than  he  would  be  hurt  by  repeal- 
ing the  Malt-tax  out  of  surplus  revenue  ;  and  I  should 
be  greatly  surprised  if  any  perceptible  increase  of  rent 
arose  from  these  causes. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  the  landlords  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  strong  advocates  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax.  It  must  bean  impost  which  presses  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  con- 
sumers of  beer.  To  say  that  its  repeal  would  only 
benefit  the  landowner  is  as  reasonable  as  to  argue  that 
any  good  results  from  the  discovery  of  a  new  deposit  of 
guano  would  all  go  into  landlord's  pocket.  But  it  is 
only  a  sample  of  the  reasoning  that  is  used  against  us, 
for  that  great  philosopher,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  told 
us  in  the  House  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
cattle  plague  and  foreign  stock  diseases  were  any  loss  to 
the  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  something  of 
gain  to  the  agricultural  interest,  as  the  loss  was  more 
than  made  up  to  us  in  the  increased  price  the  consumers 
had  to  pay  for  their  beef  and  mutton.  Clare  Snvell 
Read,  Horningham  Thorpe,  Jan.  24,  in  the  "  Mark 
Lane  Express" 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUBSOIL. 

On  p.  119  H.  Evershed  stands  forth  witnessing 
against  subsoiling  ;  on  p.  121  William  Smith,  of 
Wools  ton,  stands  forth  witnessing  on  the  side  of  sub- 
soiling.     Let  us  look  into  the  evidence. 

What  is  subsoiling? 

It  is  working  land  a  depth  deeper  than  ordinary 
ploughing. 

What  is  the  depth  of  ordinary  ploughing  ? 

H.  Evershed  says  "that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  for  depth,"  then  he  gives  a  case  of  vast  productive- 
ness on  shallow  two-horse  ploughing,  aided  "by  oil- 
cake chiefly,"  and  then  he  tells  us  about  his  wonderful 
doings  about  16  years  ago  for  "Belgian  Carrots," 
which  gave  "beauty"  without  an  increased  weight. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  depth  he  worked  this  land, 
but  we  may  infer  what  it  was  from  the  commencement 
of  his  paragraph,  where  he  says  that  "  it  is  common  to 
use  a  subsoil  plough  after  the  common  plough,  and  the 
entire  depth  of  cultivation  reached  is  then  9  or 
10  inches."  Therefore  the  eld  and  now  very  generally 
practised  rule  (fostered  also  by  awarding  prizes  to 
ploughs  at  our  ploughing  matches)  of  44  inches  was  his 
depth  of  furrow  turned  over.  My  working,  as  shown 
at  p.  121,  was  about  that,  giving  an  entire  depth  of 

9  or  10  inches,   but  then  I  had  a  good   result,   full 

10  inches  increase  in  the  length   of  straw,    with   an 
increased  produce  of  quite  1  qr.  of  Beans  per  acre. 

H.  Evershed  does  not  tell  us  what  the  character  of 
his  soil  was  on  which  he  worked,  but  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  mine  was  by  giving  an  analysis  and  report 
of  it  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  samples  taken  by  himself. 
Here  it  is  : — 

Composition  of  Surface  and  Subsoil  from  Field  No.  3,  Heavy 
,.     Land.— (a)  Mechanical  Analysis. 


Moisture 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  com- 
bination   

Lime         

Clay         

Sand        ..        ..         „ 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  sand  in  either 
surface  or  subsoil,  and  that  the  preponderating  consti- 
tuent of  each  is  clay. 

In  the  surface  soil  there  is  60  per  cent,  of  clay,  in  the 
stiffer  subsoil  no  less  than  76  per  cent,  of  clay. 

(o)  Chemical  Analysis. 
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The  preceding  analyses  exhibit  several  points  of  inte- 
rest to  which  I  would  briefly  allude. 

1.  In  the  first  place  I  notice  that  the  proportions  of 
organic  matter  and  of  phosphoric  acid  are  much  greater 
in  the  surface  than  in  the  subsoil.  This  difference  arises 
from  the  organic  remains  of  the  preceding  crop,  and  from 
the  manure  which  was  applied  to  the  land. 

2.  The  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic 
matter  of  the  surface  soil  deserves  particular  notice. 

This  proportion  is  capable  of  yielding  \  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  whereas  the  subsoil  will  yield  ultimately  only 
i-6th  of  a  per  cent,  of  this  important  fertilising  material. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen,  no  doubt,  existsin  the  soil 
in  the  state  of  organic  remains,  but  some  unquestionably  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  well-pulverised 
surface  land.  In  other  words,  steam  cultivation  has 
rendered  the  soil  capable  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere;  an  improvement  has  thus  been  effected  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

This  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  is  mainly  due  to  the 
presence  of  clay  in  the  surface  soil ;  and  as  we  have  in  the 
subsoil  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  clay,  deep  cultivation, 
which  admits  air  into  the  subsoil,  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  raising  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  quantity  of  potash 
present  in  the  surface  soil  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  subsoil  ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  whilst  the  surface  contains  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  potash  in  a  state  of  combination,  in  which  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acid,  the  subsoil  contains  much 
less  soluble  potash  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  in- 
soluble silicates  than  the  surface  soil. 

We  may  learn  from  this,  that  contact  with  air,  induced 
by  efficient  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  had  the  effect  of 
decomposing  a  large  proportion  of  the  insoluble  silicates, 
and  rendering  the  important  alkali  potash  soluble. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  observed  that  even  the  sub- 
soil contains  a  good  deal  of  soluble  potash,  which  appears, 
to  me  to  indicate  that  the  subsoil  has  been  subjected  to 
some  extent  to  this  ameliorating  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, although  it  has  not  been  turned  up  and  brought 
to  the  surface. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  both  surface  and  subsoil,  the 
former  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter,  have  undergone 
important  chemical  changes,  in  consequence  of  which 
mineral  food  for  plants  has  been  rendered  available,  and 
the  land  has  acquired,  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  its 
natural  state,  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere. 

I  may  notice  that  I  found  the  subsoils  on  Mr.  Smith's 
farm  open,  and  free  from  any  stagnant  water. 

Here  is  Dr.  Voelcker's  note  on  this  field,  when  he 
came,  in  November,  1S59,  to  take  the  samples  for 
analysis  : — 

"Prepared  for  the  5th  crop  after  steam  cultivation. 
Rotation:  Peas,  Barley,  Beans,  Wheat,  Beans." 

Down  to  that  period  this  land  had  never  received 
under  steam  cultivation  any  manure  other  than  the 
straw  produced  upon  the  land  rotted  down  ;  neither 
has  it  since,  excepting  the  last  two  years,  during  which 
I  have  sold  my  wheat-straw  off,  and  bought  in  exchange 
some  London  dung,  and  a  little  superphosphate,  in 
1S68,  1869,  1870  ;  yet  the  cropping  from  that  period 
has  gone  on  thus: — 1S61,  Wheat;  1862,  Swedes; 
1863,  Barley;  1864,  Beans;  1S65,  Wheat;  1866, 
Beans;  1S67,  "Wheat;  1S68,  Beans;  1869,  Wheat; 
1S70,  Wheat;  1S71,  Beans;  1872,  Wheat;  1873,  it  is 
for  Barley.  The  produce  since  1867  stands  thus: — ■ 
1867,  Wheat,  38  bush.;  1868,  Beans,  blighted  a  bit— 
2S  bush,  manured  with  24  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  ;  1869,  Wheat,  3SA  bush,  manured  with  2^  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  ;  1870,  Wheat,  37  bush, 
manured  with  i\  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  ; 
1871,  Beans,  34  bush,  per  acre,  manured  with  12  tons  of 
dung  per  acre  ;  1S72,  Wheat,  unthreshed,  but  it  was 
an  excellent  crop — no  manure  ;  1873,  it  has  had  7  tons 
of  dung  per  acre,  and  will  be  planted  with  Barley. 

At  page  50  I  read  thus,  "mere  rotten  straw  is  a 
delusion  anywhere."  Surely  my  case  is  an  exception, 
for  since  1 85  5  this  land  of  mine  has  been  cropped  as 
bare  as  I  could  crop  it,  receiving  until  recently  nothing 
but  rotten  straw  as  manure,  yet  the  crops  have  all  been 
good  ones,  better  than  they  were  under  the  three  crop 
and  fallow  system  practised  before — indeed,  I  know 
that  my  experiments  would  have  lost  much  of  their 
value    had   I   manured   with    com    and    cake    made 


manures,  as  well  as  worked  by  steam-power,  even  if  my 
crops  had  been  a  little  more  productive,  for  then  nine 
out  of  ten  would  have  said,  it  is  your  muck  to  which 
it  is  mainly  due.  Now  they  must  see  that  it  is  steam 
culture,  and  nothing  else,  aided  by  air  and  water,  &c, 
acting  upon  the  mineral  "muck"  contained  in  the 
soil.  H.  Evershed,  after  telling  us,  at  p.  119,  about 
"ploughing  and  subsoiling  9  or  10  inches,"  writes 
thus: — "The  object  of  this  process  is  very  different 
from  that  which  has  been  so  mischievously  set  before  the 
public,  when  they  are  taught  to  rest  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture on  steam,  &c,  or  anything  but  the  one  thing  need- 
ful— the  conservation  of  the  manure  resources  of  the 
country,"  which,  he  says,  "are  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  based  on  cake,  corn,  bones,  guano,  sheep,  cattle, 
and  pigs  innumerable,  but  not  on  subsoiling,  or  very 
rarely." 

Now  I  want  to  know  how  he  will  get  at  "the 
manure  resources  of  the  country  "  without  subsoiling? 

Dr.  Voelcker  in  my  case  shows  that  my  top  soil, 
that  had  not  been  aided  by  rich  manure,  "yielded 
one-half  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  whereas  the  subsoil  will 
yield  ultimately  only  i-6th  of  a  per  cent,  of  this  im- 
portant fertilising  material."  He  then  writes  thus: 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  no  doubt  exists  in 
the  soil  in  the  state  of  organic  remains,  but  some,  un- 
questionably, is  due  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  well  pulverised  surface  land.  In  other  words, 
steam  cultivation  has  rendered  the  soil  capable  of 
absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere."  Then  it 
is  clear  that  air  is  a  "  manure  resource  of  the  country." 

Then  Dr.  Voelcker  goes  on  thus  : — "This  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
clay  in  the  surface  soil ;  and  as  we  have  in  the  subsoil 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  clay,  deep  cultivation,  which 
admits  air  into  the  subsoil,  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  raising  the  productiveness  of  the  land," 
which  completely  stamps  air  as  a  cheap  muck  to  the 
farmer. 

Let  us  have  Dr.  Voelcker  into  the  witness-box 
again  : — 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  quantity  of  potash 
present  in  the  surface  soil  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  subsoil  ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  whilst  the  surface  contains  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  potash  in  a  state  of  combination  in  which 
it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid,  the  subsoil  contains  much  less 
soluble  potash,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  insoluble 
silicates  than  the  surface  soil.  We  may  learn  from  this 
that  contact  with  air,  induced  by  efficient  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  has  had  the  effect  of  decomposing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  insoluble  silicates,  and  rendering  the  im- 
portant alkali  potash  soluble." 

Then  these  insoluble  silicates  contained  in  the  sub- 
soil are  a  manure  resource  of  the  country  ?  Yes  ;  and 
I  have  shown  how  to  bring  them  up  economically  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  two,  viz.,  air  and 
silicates,  together  are  the  farmer's  cheapest  muck  cart, 
who  may  aid  them  by  cake,  &c.,  in  whatever  way  he 
may  think  fit.  H.  Evershed  may  just  as  well  try  to 
stop  the  coal  production  of  the  country  as  to  try  to  stop 
the  bringing  up  the  manure  resources  of  the  country 
contained  in  the  subsoil,  now  that  I  have  shown  how 
to  bring  them  up  cheaply.  It  is  of  no  use  for  him  to 
tell  me  that  mine  is  a  rich  clay,  for  Dr.  Voelcker  shows 
that  it  is  mere  mud,  clay,  and  lime,  with  a  little  sand, 
till  brought  up  to  be  acted  upon  by  air. 

I  have  given  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  and  report  in 
full  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake.  H.  Evershed 
may  try  to  make  it  out,  aided  by  "  one  of  the  most 
eminent  growers  of  Parsnip,"  that  "Belgian  Carrots" 
can  pull  up  the  silicates  contained  in  the  subsoil  by 
"their  fangs  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
rummage  in  the  subsoil  without  assistance,"  but  we 
have  the  plain  fact  before,  that  the  old  practice,  three 
crops  and  a  fallow,  practised  for  hundreds  of  years, 
had  not  moved  them  a  bit  yet ;  and  we  have  the  fact, 
according  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  evidence,  that  a  fifth  opera- 
tion by  steam-power  had  moved  them  a  little,  as  well 
as  bringing  some  right  up,  when  he  says  : — 

"At  the  same  time  it  will  be  observed  that  even  the 
subsoil  contains  a  good  deal  of  soluble  potash,  which 
appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  subsoil  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  extent  to  this  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  although  it  has  not  been  turned  up  and 
brought  to  the  surface." 

This  confirms  what  I  state  at  p.  25  about  the  colour 
and  character  of  the  soil  having  changed. 

The  evidence  contained  above  shows  that  substances 
contained  in  the  subsoil  when  brought  up  and  acted 
upon  by  air,  &c,  are  a  very  valuable  "manure 
resource  of  the  country,"  and  as  I  have  been  ably 
aided  by  steam-power  to  get  at  them  very  economi- 
cally, they  are  my  cheapest  muck  cart,  needing  but 
little  else  besides  rotten  straw  regularly  and  yearly  for 
now  17  years.  My  produce  for  five  years,  as  shown 
above,  has  been  an  average  of  35  bush,  per  acre  a  year, 
whereas  on  best  farmed  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  of 
a  like  character  the  produce  upon  a  six-course  of 
cropping — viz.,  Vetches  fed  on,  Barley,  Clover  fed  on, 
Wheat,  Beans,  and  Wheat — has  not  been  over  24  bush, 
per  acre,  the  Vetches  and  Clover  fed  on  doing  nothing 
beyond  paying  their  cost  of  seeding,  &c. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  it  is  of  no  use  for 
Mr.  Evershed  (even  if  he  is  a  professional  writer  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal)  to  rail 
against  subsoiling,  even  if  it  is  done  by  steam-power. 
His  "sheep,  cattle,   and  pigs  innumerable"  are  dear 
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muck-makers  in  comparison  with  it.  The  two  in 
moderation  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  work  best  together, 
and  perhaps  produce  a  greater  yearly  average  than 
mine,  and  be  the  most  paying  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
useful  to  the  country.  The  country  wants  corn  from 
the  land,  to  be  converted  into  bread,  meat,  or  drink, 
as  may  be  thought  best  and  most  paying  to  the  farmer. 
William  Smith,  WoolUon,  Bletchliy  Station,  Bucks, 
January  27. 

TENANT-RIGHT. 

[The  following  is  a  somewhat  abridged  report  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Essex 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  Chelmsford,  lately.l 

Those  who  have  publicly  declared  their  views  upon 
our  subject  may  be  divided  into  four  separate  parties, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  probably  every  one  who  has 
considered  the  question  at  all  may  be  said  to  belong  : 

1.  Those  who  deny  altogether  the  right  of  an  out-going 
tenant  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  his 
improvements. 

2.  Those  who  admit  that  right,  but  deprecate  legis- 
lation. 

3.  Those  who  think  legislation  necessary,  but  advocate 
only  a  partial  reform. 

4.  The  advocates  of  complete  reform. 

"The  Outgoing  Tenant  has  no  Rights." 

1.  The  first  class  is,  happily,  a  small  and  a  rapidly 
decreasing  one,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  in  considering  what  its  members  have  to 
say.  Their  views  are  chiefly  traceable  either  to  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  against  change,  or  selfishness.  Their 
stock  argument,  if  such  it  can  termed,  is  in  effect  as 
follows  : — 

"  A  man  can  do  as  he  likes  about  taking  a  farm,  and  if 
he  takes  it,  he  is  not  obliged  to  sink  a  lot  of  money  in  it. 
If  he  does  make  permanent  improvements  without  a 
lease,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  is  turned  out  at 
six  months'  notice,  and  leaves  a  large  sum  behind  him." 
There  are  few  who,  in  the  present  day,  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  give  utterance  to  such  a  speech  as  this,  and 
these  few  may  fairly  be  left  unanswered.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  occupy  time  in  the  endeavour  to  convince  them.  | 
The  car  of  progress  will  simply  run  over  them — nay,  has 
run  over  them,  and  left  them  to  be  converted  by  the  irre- 
sistible logic  of  facts,  if  converted  they  are  to  be  at  all. 
The  principle  of  compensation  has  long  been  partially 
carried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  payment  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  his  fallows,  Clovers,  and  other  items, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  valuations.  The 
advocates  of  the  most  complete  compensation  only  ask 
for  an  extension  of  an  existing  custom,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  custom  by  law.  They  only  ask  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  be  paid  for  all  the  property  he 
leaves  behind  him  on  the  farm  of  his  landlord,  instead 
of  lor  only  a  part.  I  do  not  think  that  the  advocates 
of  leases  without  compensation  should  be  classed 
amongst  those  who  altogether  deny  the  tenant's 
right  to  compensation,  because  they  in  effect  admit  that 
right  when  they  propose  a  long  lease  as  a  substitute  ;  and 
I  will,  therefore,  consider  them  as  members  of  Class 
No.  2.  But  the  most  specious  argument  brought  forward 
by  the  men  of  Class  No.  i  is  one  that  appeals  to  the 
selfish  fears  of  a  few  favoured  tenants,  who  are  conscious 
of  holding  their  farms  under  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions.  These  fortunate  ones  are  warned  that  if  the 
principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
is  established,  rents  will  be  sure  to  rise,  and  they  will  not, 
as  heretofore,  be  able  to  get  a  good  living  by  poor  farming 
under  a  low  rent.  This  appeal  especially  recommends 
itself  to  needy  tenants  who  have  not  capital  enough  to 
improve  their  farms,  and  who  fear  any  change  that  will  do 
away  with  the  old  hand-to-mouth  system  of  farming.  But 
in  so  far  as  this  argument  acts  as  a  sedative  in  the  case  of 
the  tenants  referred  to,  to  a  corresponding  extent  should 
it  work  as  a  stimulant  to  the  general  public,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  the  resources  of  the  land  should  be  developed  to 
the  utmost.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  that  this  appeal  to 
the  fears  of  tenants  with  low  rents  and  tenants  with 
insufficient  capital  is  one  that  they  would  be  wise  to  dis- 
regard. To  no  branch  of  human  effort  does  the  aphorism 
that  "what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well," 
apply  more  forcibly  than  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Mechi  is 
not  always  wrong,  as  some  prejudiced  people  seem  to 
think.  I  believe  he  is  entirely  right  in  his  persistent 
effort  to  convince  farmers  of  small  capital  that  they  will 
do  better  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones.  I  know  that 
the  ostentatious  fashion  of  the  day  glories  in  large  farms, 
large  establishments,  large  armies,  large  debts,  and  even 
large  bankruptcies  ;  but  I  think  there  are  signs  of  a 
coming  economic  reform.  It  is  even  said  that  the  ladies 
are  going  to  reduce  their  chignons.  If  that  is  true,  there 
is  surely  hope  for  any  proposed  retrenchment.  Then  let 
not  low-rented  or  needy  farmers  be  scared  by  the  bugbear 
of  ruin,  that  the  enemies  of  land  tenancy  reform  are  so 
fond  of  presenting  to  their  notice. 

"Tenant-Right  can  be  Ensured  without 
Legislation." 

"We  now  come  to  Class  No.  2,  and  although  this  is  a 
very  numerous  class,  the  advocates  of  reform  have  not 
much  to  fear  from  its  influence. 

The  members  of  it  are  decidedly  left  behind  by  the 
great  advance  in  the  general  opinion  upon  the  compensa- 
tion question.  They  were  powerful  enough  to  hinder 
legislative  action  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Pusey's  committee  on 
tenant-right  sat  ;  unfortunately,  too,  the  majority  of  that 
committee  favoured  their  views.  The  evidence  given 
before  Mr.  Pusey's  committee  was  overwhelming  in 
favour  of  legislative  interference,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  was,  therefore,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
forcible  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses 


examined.  But  now  a  considerable  number  of  our  public 
men,  and,  I  believe,  the  majority  of  our  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  what 
is  called  legislative  interference.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
only  two  or  three  readers  of  papers  upon  the  compensation 
question  have  declared  against  legislation,  though  some  of 
the  Chambers  have  passed  resolutions  deprecating  what  they 
term  legislative  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Where  this  has  been  the  case,  we  may  presume  that  the 
majority  of  those  present  belong  to  our  second  class, 
unless,  through  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  they  voted 
against  their  principles.  However  this  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  landowners,  land  agents,  and 
farmers  too,  strongly  object  to  legislative  action,  or 
as  they  prefer  to  term  it,  interference.  Their  great 
cry  is  for  "freedom  of  contract,"  as  if  anything  of 
the  kind  really  existed.  Practically  there  is  about 
as  much  real  freedom  of  contract  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  as  there  is  between  a  millionnaire  and  a 
beggar — that  is,  with  regard  to  any  desirable  occupation. 
Whenever  such  a  farm  is  likely  to  become  vacant,  there 
are  scores  of  men  ready  to  apply  for  it  if  they  think  they 
have  any  chance  of  getting  it.  The  landlord  can  make 
pretty  well  his  own  terms,  and  if  one  would-be  tenant 
refuses  to  accept  them,  another  is  sure  to  agree.  Rather 
than  lose  a  desirable  farm,  a  man  will  accept  what  he 
knows  to  be  unfair  conditions  ;  if  he  cannot  secure  all  his 
rights,  he  will  with  his  eyes  open  give  up  some  of  them 
beforehand.  Thus  there  is  no  equal  contracting  power 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  former  stands  upon  a 
vantage  ground  that  renders  the  phrase,  "freedom  of 
contract,"  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  this  freedom  of  contract  ; 
suppose  that  the  tenant  can  manage  to  indemnify  himself 
for  the  confiscation  of  his  property  that  he  has  agreed  to 
allow  on  quitance ;  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  ever 
completely  be  managed  without  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant,  but 
to  whatever  extent  it  can  be,  the  general  public  have  to 
suffer  in  a  proportionate  degree.  If  it  is  by  a  low  rent 
that  a  tenant  considers  himself  compensated  for  the  lack 
of  security  for  his  capital,  he  is  probably  mistaken  ;  for  a 
few  shillings  per  acre  saved  in  rent  are  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  increased  returns  to  be  obtained  by  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  capital.  And  although  the  tenant 
may  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  good  bargain,  the 
great  body  of  consumers  have  reason  to  complain  if  the 
tenancy  laws  are  such  as  virtually  to  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ;  for 
although,  no  doubt,  some  yearly  tenants  are  rash  enough 
to  speculate  on  their  chances  of  long  life  and  continuance 
in  their  holdings,  and  to  invest  largely  in  improvements, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  men  are  too  cautious  to  enter  into  such 
rash  speculations.  Common  prudence  does  not  justify  a 
tenant,  liable  to  six  months'  or  even  twelve  months' 
notice  to  quit,  in  the  expenditure  of  capital  that  will  not 
bring  an  immediate  return,  unless  he  is  protected  by  the 
conditions  of  his  contract  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country. 
We  all  know  that  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a  few  other  parts 
of  the  country,  a  custom  of  granting  compensation  for 
certain  permanent  improvements  has,  by  long  existence, 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  These  customs  have  been 
introduced  voluntarily,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
landowners  and  land  agents  in  those  districts  that  they 
have  been  thus  voluntarily  introduced. 

It  is  to  the  extension  of  this  system  of  voluntary  com- 
pensation that  many  of  our  second  class  look  forward. 
They  argue  that  the  system  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is 
to  bring  landlords  and  tenants  together  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  induce  them  to  adopt  a  similar  system.  But  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  forget  that,  although  the  Lincoln 
shire  customs  have  been  in  existence  longer  than  any 
living  man  can  remember,  they  have  not  spread  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1848,  before  referred  to,  recommended  such  extension  by 
voluntary  action,  but  the  advice  has  not  been  taken.  Per- 
haps, if  we  were  content  to  wait  two  or  three  hundred 
years  without  legislation,  the  comparatively  excellent  cus- 
toms of  Lincolnshire,  with  certain  variations  suitable  to 
different  localities,  might  become  general  all  over  the 
country.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  slow 
progress  of  voluntary  reform.  Legislation  can  do  in  a 
year  what  voluntary  effort  would  probably  take  several 
generations  in  carrying  out.  Why,  20  years  must  elapse 
before  a  new  custom  can  obtain  the  force  of  law  ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  twenty,  nor  half  twenty,  years. 
Here  we  are  under  a  state  of  the  law  that  enables  the 
landlord  to  appropriate  some  of  his  tenant's  pro- 
perty, in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  which  is  only  partially  made  in  a  few 
districts,  and  nowhere  adequately,  for  even  the  Lincoln- 
shire scale  of  compensation  is  miserably  inadequate.  Why 
should  we  wait  till  such  special  agreements  have  become 
general,  and  by  long  continuance  have  obtained  the  force 
of  law  ?  It  was  legislation  that  placed  the  tenant-farmer 
in  his  shamefully  unfair  position  in  relation  to  his  land- 
lord ;  then  let  legislation  remove  the  gross  injustice.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land  that  allows  direct  confiscation  in  the 
absence  of  special  stipulation  to  the  contrary  ;  then  let  the 
law  of  the  land  be  made  to  protect  the  tenant's  property, 
instead  of  sanctioning  the  appropriation  of  it  by  another. 
When  legalised  confiscation  has  been  going  on  so  long,  I 
have  no  patience  with  those  exceedingly  mild  and  gentle 
creatures  who  cry  :  *'  Oh  don't  let  us  have  any  legislative 
interference  ;  it  will  be  so  very  unpleasant  to  our  land- 
lords !  They  are  really  well-meaning  and  even  generous 
fellows,  and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  they  will 
no  doubt  all  have  been  persuaded  to  give  up  their 
unpleasant,  though  legal  practice,  of  appropriating  our 
property.  Do  let  them  keep  on  till  we  can  induce  them 
by  the  force  of  moral  persuasion  to  leave  off."  Now,  the 
state  of  feeling  manifested  in  this  imaginary  speech  gives 
evidence  of  a  high  state  of  Christian  forbearance  that,  I 
confess,  I  have  not  attained  to.  I  am  not  finding  any 
fault  with  the  landlords.  As  a  class,  they  are,  no  doubt, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  classes  of  their  country- 
men, in  spite  of  the  demoralising  influence  which  the  pos- 
session of  unjust  power  never  fails  to  exercise.  That  some 


of  them  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  voluntarily  renounced  this 
unjust  power  of  appropriating  their  tenant's  property  that 
the  law  of  the  land  permits  them  to  hold,  and  that  so  many 
more  are  now  prepared  to  assist  in  the  alteration  of  that 
law,  is  very  creditable  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  will 
be  gainers  rather  than  losers  by  the  alteration  ;  but  I 
believe  their  motive  is  the  love  of  justice  rather  than  the 
desire  for  personal  benefit.  If  it  should  be  considered 
that  such  a  term  as  "confiscation"  is  too  harsh,  lean 
only  say  that  I  know  of  no  other  term  so  appropriate 
to  such  a  fairly  illustrative  case  as  this  : — A  yearly  tenant 
spends  ^100,  let  us  say,  on  chalking  a  clay  soil.  He  has 
just  finished  the  work  when  he  receives  six  months'  notice 
to  quit — never  mind  for  what  reason  ;  then  his  j£ioo  is 
appropriated  by  his  landlord  without  a  penny  being 
returned  as  compensation.  Or  suppose  that,  instead  of 
receiving  notice  to  quit,  he  dies,  and  his  widow  is  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  farm,  the  result  is  just  the  same. 
Will  any  one  maintain  that  this  is  right  because  it  is 
legal?  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  a  tenant  commits  robbery  when  he  takes  a  farm  in 
good  condition  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  culti- 
vate it  properly,  and,  instead  of  honourably  carrying  out 
that  understanding,  he  proceeds  to  exhaust  that  farm, 
and  then  leaves  it  with  several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  his 
pocket  that  properly  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  In 
my  opinion,  one  case  is  as  much  a  case  of  robbery  as  the 
other,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  one  is  legal  and  the 
other  is  not  ;  for,  unless  I  am  mistaken — and  here  I  am 
open  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong — the  law  allows  the 
landlord  to  proceed  against  the  tenant  for  any  unfair 
deterioration  of  the  land,  as  well  as  for  dilapidations  to 
the  premises. 

And  now  we  come  to  those  members  of  our  second  class 
who  object  to  legislation  because  they  wish  leases  to 
become  general,  and  then  they  think  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  will  be  unnecessary.  I  am  as 
much  in  favour  of  leases  as  any  one,  only  I  think  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  should  be  given  with 
them.  Some  time  back  Sir  lohn  Pakington  advocated 
this  plan  of  leases  with  compensation,  but  I  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber,  on 
November  5,  when  the  resolutions  relating  to  our  subject 
were  passed,  the  honourable  baronet  made  no  protest 
when  the  plan  he  had  supported  was  entirely  set  aside  by 
a  special  stipulation  contained  in  the  first  resolution  passed 
in  his  presence,  and  apparently  with  his  consent.  Now, 
the  evils  of  leases  without  compensation  have  been  shown 
up  time  after  time.  They  were  exposed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Chamber,  and  as  I  am  anxious  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  repetition,  I  will  be  very  brief  on  this 
portion  of  my  subject.  It  was  shown  then  at  our  last 
meeting,  as  it  has  been  shown  often  and  often  before,  that 
in  an  average  case  of  a  lease  for  14  years,  at  least  the  first 
four  years  are  occupied  in  getting  an  exhausted  farm  into 
fair  condition  ;  during  the  next  six  years  the  land  is  yield- 
ing good  crops  according  to  the  seasons,  and  in  the 
last  four  years  the  process  of  exhaustion  again  goes 
on,  unless  the  tenant  gets  a  renewal  of  his  lease  before 
he  begins  the  process.  Here  we  have  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  eight  lean  years  to  six  fat  ones. 
When  the  lease  is  for  2t  years,  the  evil  is,  of  course, 
lessened,  but  it  still  exists.  There  would  be  at  least 
eight  years  out  of  the  21  during  which  the  farm  would 
be  producing  less  than  it  would  produce  if  it  were 
farmed  fairly  up  to  the  end  of  each  lease  with  the 
prospect  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
what  he  leaves  behind  in  the  farm  beyond  what  was 
there  when  he  took  it.  The  fact  of  a  tenant  b^ing 
allowed  a  lease  of  2r  years  is  no  ground  for  placing 
him  in  this  dilemma  at  the  end  of  it— that  either  he 
must  play  the  interesting  game  of  "  draw  the  well  dry  " 
another  name  for  which  is,  as  you  know,  "beggar  my 
neighbour," — or  leave  a  certain  sum  of  his  own  money 
in  the  farm  to  be  appropriated  by  his  landlord.  We 
know  well  which  horn  of  this  wretched  dilemma  a 
tenant  will  generally  take  hold  of.  A  man  may  hate 
slovenly  farming  ever  so  much  and  yet  not  feel  disposed 
to  make  his  landlord  a  handsome  present  at  the  end  of 
his  lease.  So  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  lease 
is  not  renewed  a  few  years  before  its  termination,  which 
is  a  comparatively  rare  incident,  we  have  the  eight  lean 
years  against  the  six  or  13  fat  ones,  as  the  case 
may  be.  What  the  loss  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
country  is  by  this  system,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  leases 
alone,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
the  loss  on  the  land  let  on  yearly  tenancies  is,  of  course, 
very  much  greater,  because  the  leanness  that  is  rightly 
supposed  to  characterise  a  portion  of  the  lease,  is  very 
properly  declared  to  be  chronic  with  the  yearly  tenancy. 
The  loss  to  the  country,  then,  through  the  absence  of 
security  for  tenant's  capital  must  be  enormous.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  what  that  loss  must  be.  The  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  ^"200,000,000.  Now,  it  has  been  often 
asserted,  and  as  often  denied,  that  the  land  of  this 
kingdom  produces  only  about  half  what  might  be  obtained 
from  it  after  a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital  upon  it.  If 
we  take  into  account  all  the  poor  grass  lands,  and  all  the 
poor  undrained  clays,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  estimate  is  exaggerated.  Mr.  Mechi  says  : 
"  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  very 
largest  estimate  per  acre,  taking  into  account  the  poor 
grass  and  arable  lands,  and  leaving  out  market  and 
other  gardens,  does  not  reach  ^4  per  acre  "  {How  to 
Farm  Profitably,  p.  170).  Well,  there  are  over 
76,000.000  acres,  including  town  and  waste  lands,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  we  reckon  that  only 
50,000,000  of  these  acres  are  farmed,  we  get  only 
about  j£4  per  acre  as  the  average  annual  produce.  Is  it, 
then,  so  very  extravagant  to  suppose  that  this  amount 
might  be  doubled  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances? Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  a  belief 
that  by  giving  security  to  tenant's  capital  the  country 
would  at  once  save  ^200,000,000  a  year.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  make  a  deduction  for  Ireland,  where  the 
tenants  now  enjoy  security  of  capital.  Secondly,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  as  soon  as  a  legal  claim  to  compensation 
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for  improvements  was  given  to  the  tenants  they  would 
one  and  all  immediately  begin  to  double  their  outlay 
upon  the  land.  The  improvement  would,  no  doubt,  be 
gradual.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  country  would  soon 
be  richer  by  many  millions  annually,  which  we  lose  now 
simply  from  the  absence  of  security  for  tenants'  capital. 
Who'is  the  gainer  from  this  great  loss  to  the  general 
consumer?  Not  the  landlord,  for  his  rents  are  thereby 
kept  down  ;  not  the  tenant,  for  he  almost  invariably  does 
best  where  he  has  the  opportunity  of  farming  best ;  and 
not  the  labourer,  who  is  less  in  demand  in  proportion  to 
the  poorness  of  fanning.  In  short,  no  one  gains  by  our 
iniquitous  land-tenancy  laws,  which  the  gentlemen  of  our 
second  class  object  to  have  altered,  and  which  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions  of  pounds  annually 
through  non-production. 

"Only  Partial  Legislation  is  Required." 

3.  Next  we  have  to  consider  the  views  of  those  who 
constitute  class  No.  3 — the  men  of  compromise,  the 
advocates  of  half  measures  and  inefficient  legislation. 

Within  this  class  I  fear  we  must  include  nearly  all  the 
landowners  and  land  agents,  a  large  number  of  the  tenant- 
farmers,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  writers  for 
the  press.  Nearly  all  the  papers  upon  the  compensation 
question  that  have  been  read  in  the  Chambers,  most  of 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  and  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed,  have  advocated  partial  reform. 
Compromise  is  the  political  fashion  of  the  day,  and  prin- 
ciple is  constantly  having  to  give  way  to  it,  much  to  the 
increase  of  future  work  that  is  always  entailed  to  tinker- 
ing legislation.  I  think,  however,  that  many  of  those 
who  have  given  their  support  to  schemes  for  the  partial 
reform  of  our  land-tenancy  laws,  have  done  so  in  ignorance 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
writers  in  the  Liberal  press  have  professed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  Central  Chamber, 
not  seeing  that  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  any 
landlord  to  evade  the  principal  part  of  the  obligations 
that  it  is  intended  to  impose  upon  him.  Many  tenants, 
too,  are  so  delighted  with  the  landowners  for  the  gracious- 
ness  with  which  they  have  met  the  proposals  of  the 
advocates  of  compensation  to  tenants,  that  they  are  ready 
toobey  the  injunction— "Open  your  mouths,  and  shut 
your  eyes,  and  see  what  your  landlords  will  send  you." 
And  there  are  yet  others — very  many  others,  I  fear — who 
have  accepted  a  compromise  because  they  are  afraid  to 
oppose  it.  I  propose  to  take  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Central  Chamber,  as  very  favourably  representing 
the  views  of  our  third  class.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — (i)  That  this  Council  considers  it  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  security  of  capital  engaged 
in  husbandry  that,  when  such  security  is  not 
given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,  the  outgoing  tenant  should 
be  entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  his  improvements,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
landlord  should  be  paid  for  dilapidations  and  deteriora- 
tions caused  by  default  of  the  tenant,  provided  that  such 
compensation  is  subject  to  previous  consent  of  the  owner, 
in  the  case  of  buildings,  drainage,  reclamation,  and  other 
works  of  a  permanent  character.  And  {2)  That  this 
Council  considers  absolutely  necessary  a  change  in  the 
law  of  tenancy,  so  that,  in  all  yearly  holdings,  the  letting 
and  hiring  of  agricultural  land,  as  well  on  entailed  and 
ecclesiastical  as  on  other  estates,  shall  be  subject  to  at 
least  12  months'  notice  to  quit,  cases  of  insolvency  ex- 
cepted. Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  proviso — 
•'when  such  security  is  not  given  by  a  lease  or  agreement," 
because  it  opens  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  evasion.  I  have 
already  shown  that  a  lease  without  compensation  cannot 
give  sufficient  security  to  a  tenant's  capital  ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that,  if  this  proviso  should  be  passed  into 
law,  long  leases  will  in  many  cases  be  accepted  by  tenants 
as  giving  such  security.  Similarly  with  an  agreement 
privately  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
tenant  will  accept  it  as  a  bar  to  compensation,  and  who 
is  to  interfere?  Here  we  get  to  the  old  freedom  of 
contract  question  again.  The  landlord  has  the  advan- 
tage in  making  the  contract,  and  the  tenant  will  be  only 
a  little  less  likely  than  he  always  has  been  to  accept  a 
lease  or  contract  ostensibly  giving  security  for  his  capital, 
but  really  not  giving  such  security  adequately.  Rather 
than  lose  a  good  farm,  he  will  profess  to  be  satisfied, 
although  he  knows  the  security  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
him  in  expending  capital  upon  the  farm  as  liberally  as  he 
would  do  if  he  were  not  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  law,  which  in  the  absence  of  his  lease  or  contract 
would  give  him  a  claim  to  compensation  for  his  unex- 
hausted improvements.  And  even  if  the  arrangement  that 
is  allowed  to  bar  the  claim  to  compensation  should  be 
ever  so  satisfactory  to  the  tenant,  it  may  be  very  deleteri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  just  as  I  have 
before  shown  that  existing  arrangements  between  landlord 
and  tenant  now  are.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  any 
substitute  whatever  for  the  tenant's  right  to  be  repaid 
the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements  when  he 
leaves  his  occupation,  will  be  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  general  consumer  of  agricultural  produce, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  the  utmost  remunerative 
expenditure  of  capital  should  be  made  upon  a  farm 
up  to  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  in  spite  of  any  fancy  for 
private  contracts  the  landlords  or  tenants  may  entertain. 
There  is  one  other  proviso  in  this  first  resolution  of  the 
Central  Chamber  that  I  still  more  strongly  object  to, 
namely,  "  provided  that  such  compensation  is  subject  to 
previous  consent  of  the  owner  in  the  case  of  buildings, 
drainage,  reclamation,  and  other  works  of  a  permanent 
character."  This  actually  gives  the  landlord  the  power 
to  hinder  his  tenant  from  carrying  out  any  permanent  im- 
provement by  simply  withholding  his  consent.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  permanent  improvement  is  concerned,  a  law 
containing  this  stipulation  would  leave  us  in  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  we  are  in  now.  Practically 
the  landlord  will  only  be  liable  to  pay  for  such  permanent 
improvements  as  he  agrees  beforehand  to  pay  for.  Is 
not  that  just  how  we  are  situated  at  present  ?  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  when  speaking  more  immediately  in 


support  of  my  own  resolutions,  that  neither  of  these  ob- 
jectionable stipulations  are  in  the  least  necessary  in  order 
to  give  complete  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  land- 
owner. I  quite  approve  of  the  second  resolution  of  the 
Central  Chamber  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not 
belong  tomy  subject. 

"Tenant-Right  should  be  Enacted." 
4.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  class,  I  do  not  intend 
to  make   many  remarks.     I   believe  their   views   are 
fairly  represented  by  the  views  I  am  about  to  propose. 

The  advocates  of  a  thorough  and  effectual  measure  of 
reform  are  more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  be,  so 
many  of  them  being  silent  members.  But  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  efficient  spokesmen  amongst  us.  The 
objectionable  rider  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Central 
Chamber,  which  makes  the  landlord's  consent  necessary 
in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements  for  which  a  tenant 
is  to  claim  compensation,  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
many  of  the  deputed  members  of  the  county  Chambers 
then  present.  North  of  the  Tweed,  I  believe  I  may  claim 
an  immense  majority  of  the  farmers  as  members  of  our 
fourth  class.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  August  last  are  stronger  than 
any  that  have  been  passed  in  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  asks  Her  Majesty  to  grant 
another  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Land  Tenancy  Laws.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  great  mistake.  We  are  past  the  time  for  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  those  laws.  We  know  too  much  about 
that  already,  and  what  is  needed  is  to  set  about  altering 
the  laws  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  superfluous 
inquiries.  You  all  know  that  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read 
are  going  to  bring  a  Tenant-right  Bill  into  Parliament 
next  session.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Howard  as 
a  staunch  friend  of  complete  reform  ;  and  if  Mr.  Read 
were  a  little  less  fond  of  "kissing  and  making  it  up" 
with  his  opponents  after  he  has  had  a  "  round  " 
or  two  with  them,  I  should  have  confidence  in  him  also. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  this — that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  Bill 
by  declaring  that  there  has  been  no  demand  for  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  out-of-doors. 
Never  has  a  great  question  been  more  generally  taken  up 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  who  are  usually  so  slow  to 
move,  although,  according  to  common  reputation,  so 
quick  to  grumble.  I  will  now  read  my  resolutions,  for  the 
purpose  of  m.iking  a  few  observations  in  support  of  them, 
after  which  I  will  propose  them  one  by  one.  By  way  of 
recommending  them  favourably  to  your  attention,  I  may 
as  well  state  that  I  have  submitted  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  several  practical  agriculturists,  gentlemen  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and,  having 
adopted  some  of  their  suggestions,  I  ask  you  not  hastily 
to  reject  or  amend  them,  but  to  consider  them  not  merely 
as  representing  my  insignificant  opinions,  but  those  of 
many  wiser  and  more  experienced  men  : — 

1.  That  in  the  interest  of  landowners,  tenant-farmers, 
and  consumers  alike,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  land  by  granting  to  outgoing  tenants,  whether 
leaseholders  or  yearly  tenants,  a  legal  claim  upon  their 
landlords  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  their  improvements. 

2.  That  the  amount  due  for  improvements  should  be 
settled  by  valuers,  their  decision,  or  that  of  the  umpire 
they  may  select,  being  final ;  and  that  the  same  means 
should  be  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  landlord's 
claims  on  account  of  deteriorations  and  dilapidations,  now 
recoverable  only  in  a  court  of  law. 

3.  That  in  order  to  protect  landlords  and  tenants 
respectively  against  unjust  demands,  the  term  improve- 
ment should  be  defined  to  mean  anything  that  increases, 
and  deterioration  anything  that  diminishes,  the  letting 
value  of  a  farm. 

4.  That  although  it  is  preferable  that  building,  drain- 
ing, and  many  other  durable  and  permanent  improve- 
ments should  be  executed  by  the  landlord,  yet  if  he 
neglects  them  after  having  been  requested  by  the  tenant 
to  execute  them,  and  the  tenant  carries  them  gut  at  his 
own  expense,  the  latter,  on  quitting  his  occupation, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  unexhausted  value  of  those 
improvements,  whether  made  with  or  without  the  land- 
lord's consent.  And  if  the  valuers  decide  that  any 
buildings  or  works  thus  carried  out  by  the  tenant  are  not 
improvements  according  to  the  definition  given  in  the 
preceding  resolution,  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
remove  the  materials,  making  good  any  damage  occa- 
sioned by  such  removal. 

5.  That  any  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
nullifying  any  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  should  be 
legally  void. 

With,  regard  to  the  first  resolution,  I  anticipate  that 
the  chief  fight  will  be  over  the  introduction  of  the 
words — "whether  leaseholders  or  yearly  tenants;" 
but  I  hope  the  observations  I  have  made  in  support  of 
giving  compensation  with  a  lease,  as  well  as  without 
it,  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Resolution  No.  2  is 
intended  to  provide  against  litigation,  and  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  objections  to  it,  unless  there  are  some  law- 
yers present ;  and  if  there  are,  and  they  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  in  defence  of  their  fees,  we  will  all 
set  about  them  as  our  common  enemies.  The  third 
resolution  in  my  opinion  provides  both  landlord  and 
tenant  with  an  ample  safeguard  against  unjust  claims. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  fourth,  resolution,  which  I 
fear  will  not  be  a  favourite  with  some  present.  But  let 
me  ask  every  one  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the 
previous  resolution,  and  then  to  tell  us  by  his  vote,  if 
not  by  his  voice,  whether  its  embodiment  in  the  law  of 
the  land  would  inflict  any  real  hardship  upon  the 
owners  of  property.  A  sentimental  hardship  it  may 
inflict,  but  that  is  altogether  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible by  the  side  of  the  important  object  to  be 
attained.  I  challenge  any  one  to  explain  to  me  the 
substantial   hardship  lhat  will  be  inflicted  upon  the 


landlord  by  compelling  him  to  pay  for  that  which  will 
put  money  into  his  pocket — and  mind,  I  ask  for  nothing 
more.  The  tenant  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  for  any 
so-called  improvement,  unless  it  adds  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  farm  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  pay  for  any  alleged  deteriorations,  but  for 
those  only  that  will  diminish  that  letting  value. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  no  investment  of  capital  in  the  land  should 
be  hindered  by  needless  restriction,  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  consent  of  the  landlord  necessary  before  a 
tenant  can  carry  out  a  permanent  improvement  with  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  compensation  for  its  unexhausted 
value  when  he  leaves.  The  last  resolution  simply  pro- 
vides against  the  evasion  of  the  law  that  is  recom- 
mended by  the  other  resolutions.  I  fear  that,  partly 
through  my  inability,  and  partly  through  my  anxious 
desire  to  condense  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  a  good  discussion,  I  have 
done  but  very  imperfect  justice  to  my  subject.  How- 
ever, it  is  some  comfort  to  consider  that  what  1  have 
neglected  to  say  has  been  said  by  some  one  else.  There 
ought  to  be  no  need  for  much  further  talk  upon  this 
question.  Tenant-right,  which  includes  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  something  more, 
has  been  a  farmers'  cry  for  two  or  three  generations, 
and  it  is  surely  getting  time  for  us  to  see  a  little  wool. 
At  any  rate,  all  members  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  question, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  impress  their  decisions  upon  the 
attention  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  they 
have  any.  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  court- 
eously, and  will  conclude  by  moving  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Gardiner  moved  as  an  amendment  to  omit  the 
last  four  resolutions  proposed,  and  Mr.  Tabor  seconded 
the  amendment,  which  upon  a  division  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Gale  moved,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Fane  seconded, 
the  omission  of  resolutions  4  and  5,  and  this  amendment 
was  carried  by  25  votes  against  8. 

The  three  first  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Bear  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  with  but  two  dis- 
sentients. 

Mr.  Bear,  in  reply,  urged  the  Essex  Chamber  not  to 
reject  the  4th  resolution,  and  argued  that  to  allow  land- 
lords to  hinder  their  tenants  from  carrying  out  permanent 
improvement  with  a  prospect  of  compensation  by  simply 
withholding  their  consent,  would  be,  in  many  instances, 
to  render  the  proposed  law  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
permanent  improvements  were  concerned.  He  quoted 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Horley,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  Howard 
M.P.,  at  the  same  meeting,  in  support  of  his  views.  A 
real  improvement  would  increase  the  relative  letting  value 
of  a  farm,  notwithstanding  any  general  decrease  of  rents 
through  want  of  competition  or  from  any  other  cause. 


WHERE  ARE  OUR  HENS? 

With  this  question  was  headed  a  paragraph  in  the 
Times  of  Saturday,  stating  the  number  of  eggs  imported 
from  France  during  the  year  1872  :  and  if,  as  I  suppose, 
the  query  denotes  some  interest  in  the  subject  of  home 
poultry  production  and  its  greater  development,  you 
may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  find  room  for  a  few 
remarks  from  one  who  has  for  years  made  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poultry  in  every  way  a  subject  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

The  French  egg  trade  is  a  thing  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  number  imported  in  1856  being  only 
117,230,600,  against  the  558,000,000  which  you  give 
as  being  imported  in  1872.  Hence  the  number  has 
very  nearly  quintupled  within  the  last  16  years,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  price  has  in  no  way  decreased  ; 
for,  while  the  average  price  of  the  year  in  1856  was 
$s.  8</.  per  120,  in  1870  and  1S71  it  averaged  6s.  for 
the  same  number  :  and,  indeed,  an  average  for  the  last 
five  years  shows  a  wholesale  price  almost  always 
slightly  over  the  figure  10  for  6d.  If  this  price  can  be 
obtained  for  imported  eggs,  it  is  plainly  not  for  want  of 
a  good  market  that  the  English  leave  so  much  of  this 
trade  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  great  poultry 
production  of  France  lies  in  the  large  class  of  small 
proprietors  or  farmers,  to  which  in  this  country  we  have 
no  similar  body.  Such  small  proprietors,  each  having 
a  few  acres,  are  in  the  very  best  position  for  keeping 
fowls,  their  occupation  not  being  too  large  to  allow  of 
the  most  complete  oversight  without  any  very  expensive 
buildings  or  outlay  in  labour.  It  is  by  collecting  eggs 
from  a  large  number  of  these  small  raisers  that  the 
immense  totals  you  have  remarked  upon  are  chiefly 
derived,  though  there  are  also  a  certain  number  of 
larger  producers.  These  latter,  however,  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  raising  of  chickens  for  the  market, 
and  have  very  little  comparative  influence  on  the  egg 
supply.  Of  this  latter  the  English  trade  is  only  a  part, 
the  French  being  more  of  an  egg-eating  nation  than 
ourselves — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  com- 
puted every  Parisian  consumes  160  eggs  annually, 
though  whether  this  calculation  be  accurate  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say. 

With  the  small  peasant  proprietors  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  their  eggs  and  poultry  form  so  important  an 
article  of  produce  that  it  enters  into  the  rotation  of  their 
crops.  In  a  paper  by  M.  de  Lavergne,  translated  by 
M.  Frere,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  it  is  remarked  that  "  as  a  rule,  the  districts 
which  grow  Buckwheat  are  famous  for  poultry,  not  so 
those  which  grow  Rye  ;  "  and  in  speaking  of  La  Bresse 
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(now  the  arrondisement  of  Bourg,  in  the  department  of 
Ain),  which  is  very  celebrated  for  its  fowls  in  the 
markets,  he  observes  that  "  here  alone  is  the  growth 
of  Maize  combined  with  that  of  Buckwheat."  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  where  poultry  is  most  cul- 
tivated these  cereals  also,  and  of  necessity,  form  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  crops.  It  is  added  that  "  one 
of  the  small  proprietors  on  the  borders  of  La  Bresse,  or 
Revormont,  will  make  by  his  poultry  alone  from  £5  to 
nearly  £5  per  acre  of  his  occupation. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  we  have  no  analogous 
class  to  these  small  proprietors  in  England  ;  but  we 
have  an  immense  number  of  small  allotments,  ranging 
from  a  few  perches  to  an  acre,  and  let  to  the  most 
deserving  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  it  has 
often  appeared  to  me  that  in  many  cases  a  much  greater 
return  might  be  got  from  these  small  plots  by  devoting 
them  to  poultry  than  by  merely  growing  crops.  Not 
to  repeat  arguments  I  have  published  at  greater  length 
in  my  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry,  I  would  remark  that  in 
this  way  a  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  manure  would  be 
provided  for  neighbouring  allotments,  or  perhaps  for  the 
other  half  of  the  same  occupier's,  which  might  thus  be 
cropped  alternate  years  ;  that  a  higher  kind  of  intelli- 
gence would  thus  be  created  ;  and,  finally,  that,  while 
cultivation  of  the  land  is  exhaustive  of  the  strength 
■which  should  belong  to  the  employer,  being  of  the 
same  character  as  the  day's  work  already  done,  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  poultry  would  be  a  light  and 
pleasant  change,  beneficial  both  to  mind  and  body. 
No  doubt  in  many  cases  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
capacity  to  understand  and  carry  out  sound  methods  of 
management,  and  judgment  would  be  needed  in  ad- 
vising any  allotment  holder  to  go  into  this  branch  of 
production  ;  but  in  very  many  localities  clergymen  and 
others  might,  by  a  little  kind  superintendence  and 
advice  in  this  direction,  benefit  very  greatly  their  poorer 
neighbours,  their  village,  their  country,  and  themselves. 

But  even  the  ordinary  farmer  would  find  systematic 
attention  to  poultry  very  profitable.  Mr.  Mechi  long 
ago  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  "fowls 
don't  pay."  Of  course  they  don't.  Would  cattle  and 
sheep  ever  "pay"  if  the  mating  or  breeding  of  the 
stock  were  left  to  chance,  half  the  milk  lost,  and  the 
animals  themselves  left  to  get  solely  what  food  they 
could  "  pick  up  ?  "  I  fancy  not ;  but  that  is  how  most 
farmers  keep  their  poultry.  They  are  left  to  breed  at 
random,  suffered  to  lay  away,  when  one-third  of  the 
eggs  are  lost  and  another  third  stolen,  and  fed  on  what 
they  can  steal,  while  many  of  them,  besides  being  small 
and  weedy,  are  of  fabulous  age.  A  judicious  renovation 
of  stock  alone  would  often  work  wonders.  At  an 
agricultural  meeting  in  1870,  a  gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  been  called  in  to  consult  with  a  farmer  whose 
poultry  stock  was  much  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  who  found  they  did  not  pay.  ' '  They  had 
a  general  slaughter  among  them,  some  fresh  birds  were 
introduced,  and  the  owner  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  new  system  made  about  ^30  a  year  difference  ;  he 
now  brought  about  300  eggs  to  market  every  week, 
and  had  a  fine  stock  of  poultry."  This  difference  was 
with  an  ordinary  farm  stock,  no  attempt  at  all  being 
made  at  "poultry  farming." 

The  manure  made  by  poultry  is  alone  very  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  farmer.  Half  an  acre  of  grass  is 
sufficient  for  the  permanent  run  of  50  large  fowls.  Now, 
I  found  by  actual  experiment  that  the  manure  in  the 
roosting-houses  after  one  night  alone  from  four  of  my 
Brahmas  weighed,  in  one  case,  exactly  1  lb,  and  in 
another  case  about  13  oz.,  or  an  average  of  about  34  oz. 
per  bird,  which  was  reduced  by  drying  to  rather  "less 
than  14  oz.  Allowing  1  oz.  per  bird  of  dry  dung  per 
night,  50  fowls  will  made  to  cwt.  per  annum  of  the  best 
manure  in  the  world,  being  equal  to  guano,  and  even 
richer  in  ammonia  and  fertilising  salts. 

The  rules  for  attaining  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
poultry  on  the  farm  are  very  few  and  very  simple. 
There  must  be  such  comfortable  accommodation 
(which  can  be  very  cheaply  erected  if  not  already  avail- 
able) as  will  induce  the  hens  to  lay  at  home,  and  secure 
thorough  supervision  without  excessive  labour,  keeping 
labour  down  without  getting  slack.  Superintendence 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  real  difficulty.  The  birds  must 
have  a  small  grass  range  near  their  house  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  green  crops,  where  they  may  be  allowed 
to  range  at  will,  clearing  slugs  and  noxious  insects  at 
an  amazing  rate.  They  must  be  regularly  but  sparingly 
fed  twice  a  day  (on  the  farm),  and  always  close  by 
their  house,  which  will  keep  them  attached  to  it.  All 
should  be  killed  as  they  attain  the  age  of  two- 
and-a-half  years,  and  none  kept  older.  And, 
finally,  those  meant  to  be  kept  for  stock  should 
be  hatched  in  March  and  April,  that  they  may  lay 
through  the  winter,  though,  of  course,  chicks  for 
market  may  be  hatched  at  any  time. 

As  to  breeds,  the  Dorking  hardly  ever  pays,  except 
to  rear  fowls  for  the  London  market,  and  on  a  dry  soil. 
It  is  a  very  bad  layer,  and  not  at  all  suited  to  most 
farmers'  requirements.  Where  many  chickens  are 
required,  Brahma  hens,  with  a  good  Dorking  cock,  will 
answer  well.  The  Houdan  is  a  good  layer  and  table 
fowl,  but,  as  it  does  not  sit,  cannot  be  kept  alone.  On 
the  whole,  Houdans  and  Brahmas  in  conjunction,  if 
they  can  be  kept  separate,  will,  I  think,  do  best, 
raising  the  laying  stock  from  the  pure  breeds  as  well  as 
from  the  crosses,  and  the  table  chickens  from  Brahma 
hens  with  a  Houdan  cock.  The  best  layer  I  know  is 
an  American  breed  called  the  Leghorn,  which  often 


lays  over  200  very  fine  eggs  in  a  year.  Hamburghs  lay 
as  many,  but  too  small  to  be  liked  at  market.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fowls  of  "  fanciers  "  have,  to  some 
extent,  lost  fecundity  through  breeding  too  exclusively 
for  merely  "fancy"  points;  but  any  farmer,  by  taking 
up  a  good  breed,  and  setting  eggs  only  from  the  best 
layers  in  his  flock,  may  in  a  few  years  increase  the  egg 
production  of  each  bird  very  greatly,  and  soon  get  a 
stock  which  will  average  at  least  200  eggs  per  hen. 
No  fancy  knowledge  at  all  is  needed  for  this,  though  it 
is  selecting  stock  just  as  the  fancier  does,  but  for 
different  ends. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trenched  too  much  on  your 
space,  but  would  like  a  few  words  more  on  poultry  for 
the  professional  man.  Many  such  could  keep  half-a- 
dozen  fowls  to  his  great  benefit  even  in  housekeeping. 
No  one,  who  knows  what  a  really  new-laid  egg  is,  ever 
cares  for  a  bought  one.  But  what  I  wish  to  remark 
upon  is  the  benefit  it  would  also  be  to  many  merely  as  a 
relaxation,  in  which  respect  the  very  "  poultry  fancy"  so 
many  people  sneer  at  has  been  of  incalculable  use  to 
hundreds.  Many  remarks  have  appeared  in  different 
journals  lately  upon  the  intellectual  pride  and  pleasure  in 
breeding  Shorthorns,  and  very  justly ;  it  is  a  real  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter  to  impress  one's  own  ideal  upon  a 
race  of  animals,  and  to  get  that  ideal  recognised  and 
valued  by  others.  It  is  your  work,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  feel  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  it.  Now,  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  in  carefully  breeding  poultry 
you  may  get  this  very  same  triumph  and  pleasure  at  a 
very  small  expense  and  in  a  very  small  space,  with  such 
an  amount  of  outdoor  excercise  as  is  good  for  you,  and 
when  you  come  to  exhibit,  as  you  generally  do,  with 
just  a  pleasant  degree  of  excitement.  All  these  things — 
the  relaxtion,  the  change,  the  exercise,  the  mild  excite- 
ment, free  from  gambling,  would  be  of  priceless  value 
to  many  an  overworked  brain,  and  well  worth  a 
small  annual  outlay  if  there  were  no  return. 

I  suppose  I  must  stop  somewhere,  and  I  may  as  well 
stop  now.  I  fear  I  have  made  many  a  poultry-fancier 
in  my  time,  and  I  confess  nothing  has  gratified  me  more 
than  the  countless  records  of  success  I  have  received,  or 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  small  fowl-houses  in  small 
back-gardens  which  I  see  now  in  hundreds  from  all  the 
high-level  suburban  lines.  I  trust  this  increase  may 
yet  go  on,  that  allotment  tenants  may  turn  their  atten- 
tion, or  have  it  turned,  to  the  same  pursuit,  and  that 
farmers  also  may  awake  to  their  own  interest  in  the 
matter,  till  you  shall  no  longer  have  occasion  to  ask, 
"  Where  are  our  hens  ?  "  Lewis  Wright,  Crouch  End, 
in  the  "  Times." 


pome  Corrcsprbmte. 

Wooden  Cottages. — If  "  Philo  Casa "  will  be 
content  with  wooden  houses,  he  will  find  they  can  be 
constructed  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  if  made  in 
Norway,  and  then  imported  here.  There  were  several 
wooden  houses  on  my  property  when  I  got  it,  and  it 
lies  in  a  high  cold  district  1000  to  1200  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  Wales,  and  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
about  them  being  cold  ;  but  they  rotted,  and  I  have 
had  to  replace  the  outside  walls  with  stone  and  lime. 
Wooden  cottages  are  to  be  seen  also  in  Sussex,  as  well 
as  another  sort  of  cottage  which  has  wooden  walls 
like  the  partitions  for  lath  and  plaster,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  diamond-shape  tiles  and  inside  with  lath 
and  plaster.  It  makes  a  dry,  warm  cottage,  and  the 
only  secret  in  it  is  to  bring  the  foundations  (either 
brick  or  stone)  well  above  the  surface  outside 
(12  or  18  inches  at  the  least),  then  the  cottage 
is  dry,  and  the  walls  keep  dry  and  will  last, 
but  the  foundations  must  be  kept  inside  the  line 
of  tiles,  so  that  all  wet  blowing  against  it  is  carried  so 
far  down  that  it  cannot  blow  in  upon  the  wood  sill  or 
wall-plate  from  which  the  uprights  of  the 
wooden  walls  start.  Wooden  houses  look  very 
neat,  and  if  well  painted  with  well-boiled  coal- 
tar  I  have  no  doubt  would  last  a  long  time.  I  build 
labourers'  cottages  with  18-inch  stone  walls,  one  living- 
room,  17  by  14,  two  bedrooms,  18  by  85,  and  14  by  S, 
with  a  small  staircase,  a  scullery  and  coal-hole,  and 
privy  at  the  back,  for  £\i,a  per  pair,  say  £70  each, 
and  I  expect  £\  rent,  or  £4  10s.  if  I  pay  the  rates. 
There  is  a  deal  of  nonsense  spoken  and  written  about 
agricultural  labourers'  cottages.  Go  and  see  what  sort 
of  places  the  labourers  in  large  towns  occupy,  a  whole 
family  in  a  single  room,  and  then  compare  it  with 
even  the  worst  cottage  in  a  purely  agricultural  district. 
And  of  all  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  written  the  greatest 
nonsense  when  he  said  that  landlords  should  build 
labourers'  cottages,  and  let  them  at  very  low  rents — 
rents  which  would  scarcely  pay  repairs,  let  alone  give 
a  return  for  the  capital !  To  do  this  is  simply  to 
make  the  labourer  the  "  bond  slave  "  of  his  landlord 
(whether  the  landlord  be  a  farmer  or  landowner  sig- 
nifies very  little),  because,  if  he  offended  him,  he  might 
be  turned  out  of  his  cottage,  and  not  another  to  be 
got.  The  true  way  is  "  raise  the  labourers'  wages, 
and  enable  him  to  pay  a  fair  rent."  Then  there  will 
be  plenty  of  cottages  built,  and  the  working  man  will 
be  under  no  favour  to  any  one  ;  if  he  is  turned  out  of 
one  cottage  he  will  always  find  another  ready  to 
receive  him.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are  making 
a  great  mistake  in  opposing  a  rise  of  wages.  Let  a 
resolution  be  made  at  all  Farmers'  Clubs  that  no  able- 


bodied  labouring  man  should  be  paid  less  than  15*. 
per  week  for  six  days'  labour,  or  l6r.  if  he  has  Sunday 
work,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  all  sections  of  the  working  class  so  much  that  the 
increased  prices  obtained  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
and,  indeed,  all  farm  produce  will  more  than  recoup 
them  their  extra  outlay  in  wages.  Put  a  working  man 
in  a  position  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  the  outlay  on  a 
cottage,  and  cottages  will  soon  be  built.   G.  A.  Sf. 

Our  Yellow  Plastic  Clay  would  plague  and  puzzle 
many  a  farmer  used  to  light  or  friable  soils.  Hob- 
shall  I  describe  it?  It  is  like  dry  glue  when  dry,  and 
like  melted  glue  when  soaked  in  water,  as  it  has  been 
here  for  some  months.  We  may  really  call  it  a  glue- 
tinous  soil,  and  yet,  although  as  sticking  as  birdlime 
when  wet,  it  is  also  as  slippery  as  butter.  Essex 
farmers  know  quite  well  that  in  order  to  mitigate  its 
evils  a  heavy  dressing  of  chalk  is  remedial,  and  I  have 
found  that  60  to  80  loads  of  burned  clay,  ashes,  or  brick 
dust  act  beneficially.  I  burned  many  thousand  loads 
more  than  25  years  ago,  and  some  occasionally  since, 
but  I  so  cleared  my  land  of  old  fences  and  rubbish  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  any  old  stumps,  for  my  neighbours 
have  gradually  followed  my  example,  although  some  of 
them  still  persist  in  non-drainage  of  these  plastic  clays, 
which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  grand  panaceas.  In 
a  dry  season  these  clays  crack  deeply,  and  so  wide  are 
the  openings  caused  by  the  contraction  in  drying, 
especially  of  the  undrained  clays,  that  they  are  some- 
times dangerous  for  horses,  and  it  is  just  in  such  seasons 
that  we  get  famous  Wheat  crops.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  laying  these  glue  lands  on  the  flat  in  the 
winter,  but  experience  has  taught  those  who  are  in 
Essex  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  the  water  through 
and  out  of  the  seed-bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  these 
glue  soils  pass  the  water  slowly  to  the  drains,  however 
near  they  may  be  from  drain  to  drain  ;  the  water  oozes 
through  and  out  of  the  disturbed  and  loosened  seed-bed 
into  the  furrows,  and  thus  avoids  rotting  of  the  seed  or 
plant  roots.  All  such  lands  should  be  drained,  but 
they  are  not.  A  very  first-rate  farmer  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  'licked' 
with  steam  ploughing,  or  rather  broad-sharing,  for  the 
tines  pull  through  the  sticking  soil  and  it  collapses 
again."  The  plough  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case, 
— of  course  scarifying  ought  to  be  done  in  dry  weather, 
but  where  is  the  dry  weather,  especially  this  year  ? — 
I  am  surprised  to  see  such  an  intelligent  agricultural 
writer  as  Mr.  Evershed  depreciating  and  deprecating 
subsoil  cultivation.  My  experience  of  30  years  has 
more  and  more  convinced  me  of  the  vast  importance 
(after  drainage)  of  thereby  breaking  the  pan  and  dis- 
turbing the  subsoil,  thus  rendering  it  more  friable  and 
accessible  to  air,  water,  and  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
rendering  it  in  many  cases  much  more  capable  01 
absorbing  and  retaining  the  water  needful  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  preventing  the  drying  up  of  the 
crops  on  certain  soils  in  hot  dry  summers.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  pulling  points  through  the  subsoil,  but  by 
following  in  the  track  of  the  common  plough  in  dry 
weather,  breaking  up  and  partially  turning  over  the 
subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  but  allowing 
the  top  soil  at  the  next  turn  of  the  upper  plough  to  fall 
lightly  on  a  broken  and  friable  mass,  instead  of  on  a 
sort  of  cast-iron  floor.  The  land  should  be  manured 
before  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  so  that  some  of  the 
manure  falls  among  the  subsoil.  We  know  that 
manure  cannot  (except  very  slightly)  pass  through  the 
top  soil  to  the  subsoil.  If  our  subsoils  were  broken 
and  manured  (as  was  done  so  admirably  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,  and  in  some  degree  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston),  we  should  hear  less  of  . 
wretchedly  miserable  and  unprofitable  crops. — I  am  an 
admirer  of  that  excellent  illustration, — "A  farmer  told 
his  sons  that  he  had  somewhere,  in  a  field,  buried  his 
money,  but,  in  his  dying  condition,  could  not  remember 
where."  The  sons  turned  over  and  examined  the  soil 
deeply  and  carefully  ;  they  found  no  treasure,  but 
plenty  of  money's  worth  as  a  result  of  their  operations. 
If  shallow  cultivation  is  to  be  commended,  where  are 
we  to  stop — at  the  surface  or  a  mere  scraping  ?  That 
won't  do,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  sound  advice  in 
the  face  of  the  19th  century  and  steam-power.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  loosened  and  manured  the  subsoil 
as  well  as  the  upper  soil,  who  can  understand  why 
certain  maximum  crops  are  grown  on  soils  of  minimum 
quality.  II  ever  there  was  a  year  that  should  convince 
unbelievers  of  the  advantages  arising  from  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  clay  draining,  1S72-3  would  be  that  time. 
7.  7.  Mechi,  J.muary. 

The  Custom  of  Surrey.— Mr.  W.  Street  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  tenants  of  Surrey  for  the  excellent 
paper,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  at  Guildford,  on  the  custom  of 
making  farm  valuations  in  Surrey,  anil  I  for  one 
can  fully  endorse  his  statements,  having  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  award  of  the  valuer',  to  pay 
my  predecessor  a  sum  for  alleged  labour  and  cul- 
tivation, part  of  which  I  would  much  rather  have  paid 
him  not  to  have  done.  It  was  a  field  as  full  of  Couch 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  field  to  be,  which  he  had 
sown  with  Wheat,  and  for  which  I  had  to  pay, 
although  it  cost  me  more  than  at  the  rale  of  ,£20  per 
acre  to  try  and  fork  it  out,  as  I  wanted  to  crop  it,  but 
was  obliged  to  plough  it,  and  let  it  lie  until  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  it  was  two  or  three  years  before  I  could  get  a 
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return  for  my  outlay,  save  in  the  rare  heap  of  mould 
made  from  the  decomposed  Couch.  The  ploughing 
(3  or  4  inches  deep)  and  harrowing  charged  for  was 
so  much  money  thrown  away,  as  it  had  to  be  all 
done  over  again.    IV.  L. 

"Hay  is  45  per  Cent,  of  Grass  [!]  '*— I  think 
you  should  not  have  altered  my  paper  upon  <(  Food 
and  Population"  {see  p.  1705,  1S72).  I  stated  if  Mr. 
Hope  would  grow  upon  his  best  land  100  tons  of 
Italian  Rye-grass  upon  1  acre,  which  I  did  not  doubt, 
that  it  might  be  converted  by  the  warm  blast  into 
50  tons  of  hay,  which  you  altered  to  20,  believing,  as 
you  do,  that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  sent  you  my  paper 
with  name  and  address,  so  you  were  not  responsible. 
You  attach  your  remark  that  such  Rye-grass  will 
shrink  at  least  from  5  to  I  by  drying  it  into  hay.  Mr. 
Hope  states  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  January  1 1, 
that  4  tons  of  meadow  grass,  ripe  for  cutting, 
and  comparatively  void  of  sap,  are  required  to  produce 
I  ton  of  chemically  dry  hay,  or3i  tons  to  produce  1  ton 
of  ordinary  air-dried  hay.  I  do  not  doubt  this  state- 
ment ;  I  have  never  said  anything  about  drying  meadow 
hay  in  the  open  air.  This  I  know  by  experiment,  that 
considerably  more  loss  is  sustained  by  loss  of  hay  by 
ordinary  haymaking  than  by  loss  of  moisture  ;  that 
150  lb.  of  meadow  grass  may  be  dried  into  65  lb.  of 
hay  by  Mr.  Gibbs'  machine,  and  that  Italian  Rye- 
grass cut  dry,  and  dried  in  the  kitchen  oven,  is  reduced 
only  to  half.  Being  in  bad  health,  I  am  staying  at  St. 
Leonard's,  but  went  home  to  the  Forest  for  two  days 
last  week  (Thursday  and  Friday).  I  have  in  my 
garden  some  pots  growing  Italian  Rye-grass  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  manures  sent  me  to  pur- 
chase. I  found  them  mostly  full  of  grass,  and 
wondered  what  one  of  them  would  weigh  cut  and  then 
dried.  I  called  my  bailiff,  Mr.  Wightman,  and  Mr. 
Coles,  my  gardener,  to  see  the  grass  cut,  weighed, 
dried,  and  weighed  again  ;  it  had  been  a  very  wet 
night,  and  the  grass  was  consequently  wet.  The  pot 
was  measured  by  them  ;  it  was  5  inches  over,  5  inches 
in  diameter  ;  the  grass  weighed  6  oz.  fresh  cut,  after 
four  hours  drying  in  the  oven  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen 
fire  it  weighed  2$  oz.  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  say 
how  much  it  would  be  per  acre,  but  am  confident  of 
this,  that  if  it  had  been  cut  dry  it  would  not  have  lost 
more  than  half :  this  was  witnessed  by  two  persons, 
who  will  attest  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Hope 
will  take  the  trouble  to  dry  some  of  his  Italian  by  Mr. 
Gibbs'  warm-blast  machine  during  the  summer  months, 
he  will  be  convinced  what  I  have  stated  is  true.  The 
great  loss  in  haymaking  out-of-doors  is  in  quantity, 
not  in  moisture  ;  with  the  machine  nothing  but  the 
moisture  is  lost.  Mr.  Appold  dried  for  me  a  load  of 
Italian  grass  upon  his  board  in  his  drying  house  in 
Wilson  Street.  He  weighed  the  grass  in,  took  account 
of  the  men's  time,  the  coals  consumed  by  the  engine 
fire,  and  valued  the  use  of  the  house  :  he  weighed  the 
hay  out ;  I  thought  there  was  as  much  saved  in  quantity 
as  would  have  paid  the  cost  if  I  had  to  pay  it,  but  he 
was  kind  enough  not  to  allow  me.  I  never  send  a 
paper  for  publication  without  my  name  and  address, 
and  never  make  a  statement  positively  without  being 
convinced  it  is  true.  I  am  not  annoyed  to  be  called  a 
fool  as  well  as  Mr.  Hope  ;  I  was  obliged  to  beav  with 
being  called  a  madman  when  I  first  introduced  the 
Italian  Rye-grass,  and  the  method  of  cultivating  it  by 
liquid  manure,  by  which  I  cut  it  nine  times  in  the  year. 
JV.  Dickenson,  24,  Warrior  Square,  St.  Leojiarans, 
Hastings,  January  23.  [Our  alteration  was  made  in 
the  belief  that  the  writer  had  accidentally  made  a 
mistake.  We  did  not  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
teach  the  monstrous  error  of  which  he  supposes  his 
6  oz,  experiment  to  be  a  justification.  It  will  take 
6  tons  of  succulent  sewage  grass  to  make  a  ton  of  hay 
which  will  not  heat  in  the  rick.] 

Income  Tax. — At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers'  Association,  the  question  of  income  tax  as 
charged  upon  market  gardeners  was  brought  on  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  stated  that  in  some  localities  they  were 
charged  upon  a  supposed  profit  of£S  per  acre  throughout 
the  district,  whether  the  land  was  good  or  bad,  and  in 
many  cases  meadow  land  was  included  in  the  charge,  evi- 
dently to  save  the  surveyor  of  taxes  the  trouble  of  discri- 
minating between  what  could  or  what  could  not  produce 
that  amount  of  profit  per  acre.  The  consequence  of 
which  is  a  host  of  appeals  from  those  who  are  fortunate 
(or  unfortunate)  enough  to  be  able  to  make  a  statement 
of  accounts,  upon  whom  are  heaped  all  the  annoyances 
and  indignities  possible  to  prevent  their  appealing  again, 
and  as  a  rule  they  would  rather  pay  the  extra  charge 
than  submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  insults  which 
are  sure  to  be  increased  each  time  they  appeal.  As 
objections  to  the  tax  in  its  present  form  are  being  made 
by  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  market  gardeners  and  market  gardening  farmers 
raised  their  voice  of  complaint  against  it,  as  in  some 
cases  farmers,  holding  from  100  to  200  acres,  with 
20  acres  perhaps  of  market  garden  produce,  have  been 
charged  as  market  gardeners  upon  the  whole,  while  in 
other  cases  they  have  been  charged  upon  their  profits 
as  market  gardeners  and  upon  their  rental  as  farmers. 
The  great  objection  to  income  tax,  that  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  certain  and  precarious  income,  is 
never  more  forcible  than  when  applied  to  market  gar- 
deners, as  a  crop  of  fruit,  for  which  they  have  waited 


twelvemonths,  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  by  an 
unseasonable  frost ;  and  how  often  a  crop  of  vegetables, 
that  bids  fair  to  make  a  good  return,  turns  out  an  utter 
failure.  M.  C; 

The  "Pan"  below  the  Soil.— Mr.  William 
Smith  reports  a  "pan  "  in  the  past  tense  at  Woolston, 
and  invites  me  to  come  and  see  it.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  see  a  bogie  which  he  exorcised  in 
1S56?  But  its  footsteps  are  to  be  seen,  he  says,  in  his 
neighbours'  fields.  Then  why  does  not  Mr.  Smith  go, 
like  a  good  Samaritan,  and  destroy  them  ?  The  tackle 
which  he  swaddles  in  flannel  nearly  all  the  year  would 
do  more  for  himself  and  others,  one  would  think,  if  he 
would  set  it  to  work  on  the  plastic  clay,  which  will  do 
anything  with  steam,  it  seems,  and  nothing  without  it, 
though  I  believe  the  plastic  clay  does  not  run  far,  and 
would  not  cover  so  much  space  as  the  smallest  English 
county.  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  the 
farming  of  his  neighbours,  and  they  must  indeed  be  far 
behind  if  they  won't  pay  Ss.  6d.  an  acre,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  for  the  use  of  a  wonder-working  "  smasher." 
But  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Smith  should  travel.  If  his  subsoiler  suits  Beans  so 
well,  he  should  try  it  and  them  on  Bagshot  Heath,  or 
on  that  other  large  field  for  smashers,  the  30,000,000 
acres  of  wastes,  which  cover  an  area  more  than  60  times 
as  large  as  the  county  of  Bucks.  H.  Evershed. 

Poultry. — The  great  egg  question  seems  to  be  at 
last  attracting  a  little  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
It  certainly  seems  monstrous  that  we  should  pay  away 
nearly  two  millions  sterling  to  foreigners  in  one  year 
for  eggs.  Knowing  how  easily  poultry  can  be  reared 
in  large  numbers  with  a  little  care,  and  with  proper 
appliances — if  done,  in  short,  as  a  business,  and  in  a 
business-like  way — we  have  always  kept  up  a  large 
stock  both  of  fowls  and  ducks  here.  We  have  tried 
many  different  kinds,  both  pure  and  crossed,  and  our 
experience,  as  regards  fowls,  agrees  with  Mr.  Wright's, 
as  stated  in  the  Times  the  other  day — namely,  that,  on 
the  whole,  for  both  laying  and  killing,  whether  for 
home  use  or  market,  the  dark  Brahma-pootra  is  the 
best.  It  is  hardy,  comes  early  to  maturity,  attains  a 
great  size,  the  hens  are  very  good  layers,  even  in 
winter,  and  they  are  also  good  mothers.  We  are, 
accordingly,  abandoning  all  other  breeds,  and  by  this 
time  next  year  shall  have  nothing  else.  Of  ducks  we 
have  also  tried  several  varieties,  and  used  to  prefer 
white  Aylesbury.  Some  one  gave  us,  however,  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  tame  mallards  (common  wild  duck), 
and  after  a  short  retirement  the  duck  appeared  with  a 
strong,  healthy  family  of  13,  every  one  of  which 
reached  maturity,  and  we  find  that  the  mallards  are  so 
hardy  and  prolific,  that  we  now  have  no  other  kind, 
except  some  fancy  Muscovy  ducks.  The  mallards 
grow  fast,  and  are  soon  ready  for  table.  They  are 
smaller  than  most  domestic  breeds,  but  their  breast-bone 
is  deep,  giving  room  for  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which 
is  of  the  very  best  quality.  Our  greatest  difficulty  with 
poultry  has  been  rearing  early  chickens.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  to  bring  out  chickens  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  both  because  they  fetch  the 
highest  price,  and  still  more  because  they  give  you 
strong  full  grown  pullets  to  lay  early  in  the  following 
winter.  To  do  this  with  success  and  profit  some 
better  shelter  than  the  ordinary  portable  wooden  coop 
is,  however,  absolutely  necessary.  For  want  of  such 
shelter  we  lost  about  250  of  our  early  chickens  last  year. 
Accordingly  I  have  put  up  a  chicken-house,  in  which 
there  are  21  divisions  for  chickens  and  one  for  turkeys. 
We  intend  to  put  chickens  from  other  broods  under 
each  of  the  21  hens  occupying  the  divisions,  so  as  to 
raise  the  number  under  each  hen  to  20,  thus  giving  420 
early  chickens  in  addition  to  the  usual  outdoor  broods. 
The  chicken-house  is  built  as  a  lean-to  at  the  back 
of  a  long  stable,  and  is  69  feet  long  inside,  allowing 
3  feet  for  the  width  of  each  of  the  21  chicken  pens,  and 
6  feet  for  the  turkeys.  The  house  is  7  feet  wide  inside, 
from  which  is  taken  a  passage  at  the  back  of  3  feet, 
allowing  for  the  easy  passage  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  passage  next  the  stable  runs  a  flue 
for  warming  it.  Thus  each  chicken  pen  is  3  feet  by  4. 
The  pens  are  divided  for  the  first  15  to  iS  inches  from 
the  ground,  with  half-inch  boards  to  check  the  belli- 
cose propensities  of  the  occupants,  above  that  with 
galvanised  wire  netting.  A  6  inch  board  runs  along 
at  the  back  to  divide  the  pens  from  the  passage,  and 
above  that  a  door  to  each  pen  made  as  follows : — A 
wire  about  5-i6thsof  an  inch  in  diameter  is  bent  at  right 
angles  into  the  shape  of  the  door,  leaving  an  inch  of 
one  end  protruding  at  the  bottom  of  one  side,  the  other 
end  being  hooked  round  it.  Then  wire  netting  is 
stretched  over  this  frame,  or  rather,  the  wire  is  run 
through  the  netting  as  it  is  bent.  Then  the  end  of  the 
wire  protruding  at  the  bottom  is  inserted  in  a  staple  of 
equal  substance  driven  into  the  door-post,  and  allowed 
to  work  freely,  and  another  staple  is  then  driven  into 
the  same  post  round  the  top  of  the  same  side  of  the 
wire  door-frame,  and  the  door  is  thus  hung  and 
finished.  A  little  strip  of  wood  is  nailed  to  the  back 
of  the  next  door-post  for  the  first  door  to  shut  against, 
and  a  wooden  button  secures  it.  This  is,  I  think,  about 
the  cheapest  door,  hinge,  and  fastening  that  could  be 
devised.  Each  pen  has  a  yard  outside,  of  equal  width, 
but  9  feet  long.  The  yards  are  divided  in  the  same 
way,  partly  with  wood  and  partly  with  netting  ;  they 
each  have  a  door  of  the  same  construction,  and  they 


are  also  covered  over  with  netting  at  a  height  of 
44  feet.  The  stable  wall  at  the  back  is  brick,  the 
walls  of  the  chicken-house  itself  being  of  concrete, 
6  inches  thick  (S  of  gravel  unsifted,  and  with  plenty  of 
sand,  to  1  of  Portland  cement),  with  good  foundation 
to  keep  out  rats.  There  are  2  inches  of  concrete  for 
the  floor ;  the  slides  to  let  the  chicks  out  into  the  yards 
are  of  sheet-iron,  working  in  little  wooden  frames,  and 
there  is  sheet-iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  doors,  so  that 
I  think  the  building  is  rat-proof.  The  roof  is  of 
boards  and  felt,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters 
"matchboard"  is  nailed,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  dry  tan.  The  furnace  is  made  like  a 
baker's  oven,  with  a  solid  bottom  for  burning  wood, 
and  when  the  wood  is  all  red  hot  the  furnace-door  is 
shut  fast,  and  a  damper  is  shut  in  the  chimney,  and  so 
the  flue  remains  hot  all  night,  like  the  Russian  stove 
in  the  room  of  Admiral  Nachimoff,  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  occupy  in  Sebastopol.  There  are  long  but 
shallow  windows  just  under  the  eaves,  and  at  both 
ends,  for  light  and  ventilation.  The  building  is  44  feet 
high  in  front,  and  9  feet  at  back.  Finally,  the  cost  is 
a  little  over  £2  per  pen.  We  have  already  several 
broods  of  chickens  out,  more  coming  immediately,  and 
the  chicken-house  looks  promising.  We  give  our 
poultry  grain  of  every  variety — tail  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Maize,  Rye,  Millet,  Rice,  Buckwheat,  and 
Hemp-seed— and  plenty;  also  boiled  Potatos,  por- 
ridge, Lettuce  and  Cabbage  leaves,  &c.  ;  consequently 
they  do  not  poach.  They  also  have,  of  course,  plenty 
of  lime,  gravel,  and  ashes.  Less  than  a  farthing  a  day 
will  feed  a  full-grown  fowl  handsomely,  and  those  that 
do  their  duty  lay  something  like  200  eggs  a  year,  in 
addition  to  which  is  the  value  of  the  feathers  and 
manure.  We  do  not  find  that  killing  all  the  fowls 
within  two  years  of  their  birth,  as  is  generally  recom- 
mended by  "fanciers,"  is  a  good  plan,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  philosophical.  Young  hens  are  never  sucli 
good  mothers  as  old  ones,  and  I  doubt' exceedingly 
whether  the  offspring  of  repeated  generations  of  imma- 
ture birds  is  likely  to  prove  as  hardy  as  the  descendants 
of  a  natural  mixture  of  young  and  middle-aged  birds. 
At  all  events,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Darwin's  view,  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  false  practice  and  does  not  pay  to  kill 
off  the  breeding  stock  until  after  two  full  seasons,  thus 
making  two  years  of  their  lives  reproductive  instead  of 
only  one.    W.  Hope>  Parsloes,  January  26. 

Deep  Cultivation. — I  see  an  article  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  p.  85,  in  which  the  writer  urges  to  the 
best  of  his  power  the  uselessness  of  deep  cultivation.  I 
think  he  is  labouring  under  a  very  great  mistake,  or 
else  he  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  farmers  I  have 
met  with  who  would  try  and  make  one  believe  that  all 
the  fertilising  matter  lies  in  from  4  to  5  inches  of  the 
top  soil,  and  if  ploughed  2  or  3  inches  deeper  it  would 
bring  up  soil  which  would  spoil  those  4  or  5  inches  of 
fertilising  matter.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  facts, 
which  I  have  observed  in  both  clay  and  light  soils. 
The  first,  then,  is  a  very  stiff  clay  farm  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  which  ruined  the  first  farmer  I  knew  ;  but 
another,  enterprising  and  energetic,  took  it  at  a  rise  of 
rent.  It  had  never  been  ploughed  very  deep,  and  it  was 
said,  if  ploughed  deep,  it  would  bring  up  the  sour,  stiff 
clay  to  the  top,  which  would  spoil  the  good  if  there  was 
any.  It  was  drained  three  years  before,  4  feet  deep.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  it  he  told  me  he  had  that  morning 
started  a  subsoil-plough.  I  went  and  saw  it  at  work, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  this  so-called  subsoil-plough 
was  only  a  very  strong-made  horse-hoe  ;  it  was  drawn 
in  the  furrow  behind  the  plough  by  two  horses,  and 
stirred  about  4  to  5  inches.  The  neighbours  laughed 
at  him,  but  he  persevered  year  after  year,  and  he  can 
now  boast  of  having  the  best  crops  upon  the  worst 
land,  and  the  heaviest  corn  in  the  market.  Certainly 
that  is  one  proof  that  subsoiling  is  an  advantage. 
The  second  farm  I  write  of,  the  most  of  it  is  a  gravelly 
bottom  ;  it  was  likewise  drained,  and  was  only  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  6  qr.  of  Oats  per  acre.  The 
farmer  died  j  a  son  succeeded  him,  and  being  at  an 
agricultural  show,  purchased  a  subsoil  plough,  and 
determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  result  was 
satisfactory — the  produce  is  now  about  one-third  more. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  contradicted.  A 
Scotsman. 


J&adeifcs. 

DEVONSHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Malt4ax. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Chamber  last 
week  Mr.  J.  Daw  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
said  : — 

The  agriculturists  in  the  principal  Barley  districts  in 
England  have  been  for  a  long  time  past  desirous  of 
getting  the  Malt-tax  abrogated,  or  materially  lessened. 
They  plead  for  an  alteration — first,  because  of  the 
increased  price  of  beer  to  their  labourers ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  abrogation  of  the  Malt-tax 
would  increase  the  value  of  Barley.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  beer  consumed  by 
agricultural  labourers  can  only  amount  to  an  insigni- 
ficant percentage  of  the  beer  consumed  in  England.  The 
tax  is,  in  fact,  paid  mostly  by  the  towns,  and  by  country 
gentlemen  and  occupiers  of  good  residences.  The 
value  of  malt  is  made  up  of  three  items — first,  the 
value  of  Barley ;  secondly,  the  tax  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
cost  of  manufacture— and  as  the  tax  may  be  roundly 
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estimated  at  one-third  the  value  of  the  malt,  and  as 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  Barley 
for  malting  purpose,  it  follows  that  the  best  Barley,  or 
the  Barley  producing  most  saccharine  matter,  is  most 
sought  after,  and  commands  the  highest  price;  the  duty 
being  the  same,  whether  the  Barley  produces  more  or 
less  of  saccharine  matter.  The  effect  of  the  Malt-tax 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  best  Barley,  and,  consequently,  of  the  best  Barley 
producing  land,  whilst  it  may  tend  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  inferior  Barley,  and  the  value  of  the  heavy  or 
clay  soils  on  which  it  is  grown  ;  but  the  clay  soils  being 
more  suitable  for  other  crops,  it  is  doubtful  even 
whether  they  would  be  appreciably  reduced  in  value. 
Well  knowing  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  do  away  with  the  Malt-tax,  the 
agriculturists  are  contending  that  the  tax  should  be  on 
beer  instead  of  malt,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  many  years  since  a  tax  on  both,  and  that  the 
injustice  of  the  tax  on  beer  was  such  that  it  could  not 
be  continued.  In  all  cases  where  private  individuals, 
as  is  frequent  in  the  country,  brew  their  own  beer,  they 
would  pay  no  tax  whatever,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  who  purchase  beer,  would  contribute  solely  to 
the  tax.  Agriculturists  at  one  time  contended  that  the 
Malt-tax  prevented  their  using  malt  for  feeding  their 
cattle,  and  it  was  contended  that  a  given  weight  of 
Barley  when  malted  would  fatten  cattle  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Barley  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  the 
Government  of  the  day  caused  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Lawes,  and  the  result 
proved  that,  instead  of  gain,  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  by  malting.  The  Government,  however,  passed  a 
law  enabling  malt  to  be  made  duty  free  for  feeding 
purposes,  with  the  result  as  you  all  know  that  it  is 
never  done.  The  Malt-tax  produces  about  ,£7,000,000 
a  year,  and,  if  it  be  abolished,  another  tax  must  be 
substituted  ;  in  fact,  the  present  Property  and  Income- 
tax  will  have  to  be  doubled,  but  that  is  not  alL  The 
taxes  on  wines  and  spirits  are  made  in  relative  proportion 
to  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  tax  on  all  alcoholic  liquors 
produces  about  ^25,000,000,  and  if  the  Malt-tax  be 
lessened  even  to  one-half,  the  tax  on  wine,  and  espe- 
cially spirits,  must  be  lessened  half  also,  and  this  will 
cause  a  loss  to  the  Revenue  of  about  £12,000,000  a 
year,  which  would  more  than  double  our  present  Pro- 
perty and  Income-tax ;  and  if  the  Income-tax  be 
abolished,  it  would  increase  six  or  sevenfold.  There 
has  been  an  outcry  lately  against  increased  drunkenness. 
The  increase  may  be  doubtful,  but  one  thing  is  pretty 
clear,  that  the  cheaper  alcoholic  drink  is,  the  more 
drunkenness  there  will  be.  It  appears  to  me  there- 
fore, that  the  abrogation  or  lessening  of  the  Malt-tax  will 
tend  to  increase  drunkenness  ;  will  unnecessarily  relieve 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  well-to-do  people  from  a 
tax  on  an  article  of  luxury,  and  a  tax  which  is  but  little 
felt.  That  it  would  enormously  increase  the  Property 
and  Income-tax,  and,  whilst  it  might  do  some  little 
good  to  the  growers  of  inferior  Barley,  it  would  lessen 
the  value  of  the  best  class  Barley,  and  confer  the  main 
benefits,  whatever  they  are,  on  the  growers  of  foreign 
Barley.  For  these  reasons  I  beg  to  move  the  following 
resolution  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber 
the  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax  would  not  be  beneficial  to 
the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,"  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  W.  Grant  cordially  seconded  the  motion,  and  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Daw  had  done  them  good  service  in 
bringing  before  them  the  papers  he  had. 

Mr.  J.  Daw  said  Mr.  Holley  had  suggested  to  him,  and 
he  approved  of  it,  that  his  motion  should  be  altered 
as  follows:— "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the 
abolition  of  the  Malt-tax  will  not  be  attended  with  the 
benefit  expected  from  it." 

Earl  Fortescue  said  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Daw  had 
made  his  motion  this  year,  for  it  could  not  be  imputed  to 
them  that,  because  of  the  abundance  of  cider  this  year, 
they  deprecated  the  doing  away  with  the  Malt-tax.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Daw  with  reference  to  the  tax,  although 
he  did  not  think  the  tax  was  the  best  perhaps  that  could 
be  levied,  but  still  it  was  a  question,  not  of  what  tax  was 
the  best,  but  which  was  the  least  bad. 

Mr.  W.  Porter  agreed  with  the  motion,  remarking 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  advantage  in  times 
past  of  using  malt  for  fattening  cattle,  at  present  they  had 
so  many  other  kinds  of  food  for  fattening  cattle,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  tax  was  of  so  much  importance  now  as 
it  was  in  bygone  days. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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LANCASHIRE. 
Land  Tenure. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Club,  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Preston,  on  Saturday,  the  Right  Hon 
Colonel  J.  Wilson-Patten,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  there 
was  a  large  number  ol  landed  proprietors,  agents, 
stewards,  and  tenant-farmers  present.  Mr.  Scotson, 
of  Aigburth,  introduced  for  discussion  the  question  of 
the  "  Tenancy  of  Land,"  urging  that  the  taking  of  land 
should  be  a  simple  contract  between  the  two  parties, 
neither  having  any  advantage  over  the  other,  advo- 
cating long  leases,  being  satisfied  that  if  long  leases 
had  been  general  during  the  last  50  years,  a  great  deal 
of  money  which  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
prietors would  have  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
occupiers.     Besides   certainty  of  tenure,    there    were 


other  things  it  was  most  desirable  the  tenant  should 
have  —  freedom  of  cultivation  and  compensation 
for  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
lord should  have  protection  from  deterioration  of 
his  estate.  He  deprecated  the  usual  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  and  advocated  a  two  years' 
notice.  With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  game,  an  old 
farmer  had  told  him  that  if  he  could  begin  his  life 
again  he  would  not  farm  a  game  farm  if  it  were  given 
to  him ;  and  the  speaker  remarked  that  if  a  farmer 
wanted  a  head  of  game  for  his  own  table  he  must  go 
to  the  market  for  it,  though  game  might  swarm  upon 
the  land  he  rented.  As  to  having  labourers'  cottages 
in  his  hands,  Mr.  Scotson  thought  that  if  a  farmer  was 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  land  he  was  fit  also  to  be 
trusted  with  the  cottages.  It  was  to  the  farmer's 
interest  to  provide  the  best  accommodation  he  could 
for  the  labourers  upon  his  farm.  In  regard  to  the 
value  of  land,  he  believed  the  tenant  had  often  done 
more  to  increase  it  than  the  owner.  What  he  knew 
of  owners  went  to  prove  that  they  did  more  to  impede 
than  to  improve  cultivation.  Reverting  to  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  improvements, 
the  speaker  suggested  that  he  should  send  in  his  claim, 
that  the  landlord  should  make  out  his  demand  for 
deterioration,  if  any,  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  With  reference  to  local  rates, 
he  thought  the  owners  of  property  should  be  charged 
one  half,  which  would  be  more  just,  and  he  under- 
stood that  this  was  actually  done  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Knowsley,  agent  for  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  observed  that  if  long  leases  were  granted  the 
successor  of  the  actual  lessee  might  be  a  very  different 
man  both  in  character  and  conduct  from  the  person 
who  took  the  farm.  He  did  not  see  that  anybody 
could  expect  a  longer  lease  than  ten  years ;  and  a  fair 
thing  between  man  and  man  was  sufficient  in  all  cases. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  tenant  should 
have  some  security  for  his  outlay  ;  but  some  improve- 
ments were  perishable  in  a  short  time,  and  compensa- 
tion for  permanent  improvements  might  be  met  by  a 
well-defined  custom  of  the  country.  He  himself  was 
disposed  to  give  every  good  man  the  fullest  latitude, 
though  certain  restrictions,  agreed  to  in  a  right  spirit 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide against  any  possible  abuse  of  the  land  farmed  ; 
and  he  thought  it  quite  desirable  that  there  should  be 
somebody  on  the  land  to  preserve  the  game. 

Mr.  Rawes,  of  Wigan,  said  that  though  a  great 
many  leases  had  passed  through  his  hands,  he  never 
yet  knew  one  to  terminate  satisfactorily.  For  that 
reason  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
be  better  without  leases  ;  but  the  tenant  should  have 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  by  law. 
He  had  never  seen  a  farm  satisfactorily  drained  when 
the  tenant-farmer  had  to  do  it.  As  for  sub-letting, 
that  was  a  system  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  on 
any  well-regulated  estate,  as  it  introduced  a  class  of 
persons  never  intended  by  the  landlord,  who  surely 
ought  to  have  some  control  over  those  who  took  the 
land  from  him.  He  would  never  allow  meadow  land 
to  be  eaten  over  longer  than  November,  and  he  thought 
the  best  season  for  taking  a  farm  was  May-day.  The 
greatest  drawback  in  this  country  was  want  of  capital 
among  the  farmers.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rawessaid 
he  would  exterminate  rabbits,  but  hoped  the  Game 
Laws  would  never  become  extinct  in  this  country  ; 
and,  as  beef,  mutton,  and  milk  had  greatly  increased 
in  value,  he  thought  the  landlord  ought  to  participate 
in  the  profits. 

Mr.  Scotson  briefly  replied,  and 
The  Chairman  addressed  the  meeting.  Referring 
to  what  Mr.  Scotson  said  about  "simple  contracts," 
he  said  both  parties  entered  into  the  agreement  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  had  the  power  of  refusing  any  of 
its  conditions.  In  reference  to  remuneration  for 
improvements,  he  did  think,  in  the  interest  of  the 
landlord,  that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated  in 
some  way  or  other  for  every  penny  he  laid  out.  The 
only  question  was  the  difficulty  of  doing  it.  If  the 
tenant  was  to  have  compensation  under  a  tenancy 
without  a  written  agreement,  the  landlord  should  have 
some  means  of  judging  how  the  improvements  have 
been  made,  by  voucher  or  otherwise,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  deciding  what  to  give  him ;  and  he 
thought  there  might  be  some  little  difficulty  in  that. 
After  referring  to  the  war  prices  from  1801  to  1S15, 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten  said  the  question  of  leases  was  a 
matter  worth  the  grave  consideration  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  he  thought  that  if  he  were  a  tenant  he 
should  not  like  to  lay  out  a  very  large  capital  on  a  farm 
unless  he  thought  he  could  get  it  back  in  some  way 
or  other.  All  tenants  were  not  equally  good,  and  he 
knew  what  a  bad  tenant  was.  Referring  to  an  allega- 
tion that  rents  were  too  high  and  should  be  reduced, 
he  said  that  when  he  had  a  farm  vacant  there  were  eight 
or  ten  people  rushing  in  to  take  it  :  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  farm  of  which 
he  could  not  raise  the  rent  now.  Let  them  go  to 
the  newspapers  for  proof  of  that.  How  many  farms 
were  advertised  to  be  let  10  years  ago  ?  And  what  was 
the  number  now  ?  He  dared  to  say  that  the  number 
now  was  not  one-tenth  what  it  was  10  years  ago, 
because  of  the  competition  among  tenant-fanners.  He 
did  not  see  why  landed  property  should  be  put  by 
itself,  and  not  stand  by  the  rule  which  regulated  every 
other  branch  of  industry.  With  regard  to  game,  it 
was  suggested  at  their  Council  meeting  that  the  subject 


should  come  on  for  separate  discussion.  Referring 
then  to  the  question  of  "notice  to  quit,"  some 
members  having  advocated  a  two  years'  notice, 
his  own  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  for  the  tenant's 
interest  not  to  reduce  the  land  system  to  a  com- 
mercial principle.  Friday  was  his  rent  day,  for 
what  period  ?  He  received  his  half  year's  rents  for  the 
spring  of  1872,  and  should  not  receive  any  again  until 
July  in  next  year.  He  would  show  them  how  this  was. 
His  tenants  had  been  at  great  disadvantage  this  year. 
They  had  had  a  wretchedly  bad  year  in  Potatos  ;  and 
his  belief  was  that  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  sell  their 
crops  in  October  they  would  not  have  got  two-thirds  the 
prices  they  were  getting  now,  and  he  would  not  have 
got  any  rent  until  July  next.  He  was  not  saying  this  for 
himself ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  district.  That  was 
an  advantage  to  the  fanner.  Now,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  two  years'  notice,  which  must  be  from  February 
to  February,  if  not  2\  years.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  that  ?  Every  landlord  would  be  obliged  to 
secure  himself  by  taking  his  rents  at  the  proper  time. 
He  had  ventured,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  majority  of 
tenant-farmers,  to  state  a  few  facts  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord  which  he  thought  would  be  for  their  mutual 
interest. — Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scotson  and  the 
Chairma  n  terminated  the  proceedings. 


A  Common  Sense  View  of  the  Potato  Disease  ; 
S/wzving  Haiv  it  Comes,  and  Hoiu  to  Prevent  it.  By 
James  Craig,  He  worth,  York.     Longmans  &  Co. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  history,  useful  comment, 
and  useful  suggestion  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Craig 
remembers  the  history  of  the  Potato  crop  and  the  dis- 
eases to  which  it  used  to  be  subject, — the  "curl"  and 
the  "dry  rot" — before  the  advent  of  the  "Potato 
disease"  of  1847.  He  describes  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  the  crop,  and  does  not  wonder  at  its  failure.  His 
remedy  is  to  raise  fresh  seedlings,  and  select  the  most 
vigorous  and  healthy  sets  as  the  origin  of  an  altogether 
new  generation ;  and  while  a  few  seedlings  should 
every  year  be  raised  for  use  hereafter,  the  main  supply 
of  the  sets  for  next  year's  crop  should  be  carefully 
housed  or  pitted,  in  order  to  check  germination. 

"We  know  that  warmth  and  moisture  are  the  chief 
agents  in  promoting  germination  ;  therefore  the  principal 
matters  to  be  attended  to  for  securing  the  necessary  state 
of  rest  are  to  keep  the  Potatos  dry  and  cool,  but  safe 
from  frost.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  them  dry,  if  proper 
attention  is  given  previous  to  storing  them  for  the  winter. 
To  keep  them  cool,  as  the  season  advances  with  length  of 
days  and  increase  of  temperature,  requires  considerable 
forethought  and  care.  Amongst  other  precautions,  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  falling  directly  on  the 
store-heap.  To  keep  them  sufficiently  cool  without 
exposing  them  to  frost  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  to 
accomplish  which  various  expedients  may  be  resorted  to. 
With  small  quantities  there  need  be  no  difficulty,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  shed  room,  but  with  large  stocks 
additional  forethought  and  care  is  needed. 

"The  method  which  I  would  recommend,  and  which 
others  as  well  as  myself  have  found  to  answer,  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  Potatos  should  be  well  ripened  before  they  are 
taken  up,  thoroughly  dry,  and  separated  from  the  small 
before  they  are  stored  ;  no  pits  are  made,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  base  of  the  store-heap  (which  should  not  be 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  wide),  is  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  surrounding  surface  ;  a  good  foundation  of  dry  straw 
is  laid,  and  the  Potatos  piled  ridgewise  in  the  usual  way. 
Previous  to  putting  on  the  final  and  necessary  covering, 
viz.,  plenty  of  straw  and  about  a  foot  thick  of  earth, 
common  draining  pipes,  of  2  or  3  inches  bore,  are  placed 
horizontally,  at  about  4  feet  distance,  the  whole  length  of 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  on  both  sides,  and  one  at  each 
end.  It  requires  two  ordinary  pipes  for  each  air-flue,  to 
maintain  a  thorough  communication  between  the  air  in 
the  heap  and  the  external  atmosphere.  A  similar  set  of 
drainpipes  are  placed  near  the  summit  of  the  heap,  and 
should  likewise  be  placed  horizontally,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  rain.  All  the  pipes  project  a  little  beyond 
the  outer  covering,  and  remain  open  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  not  frosty,  and  thereby  insure  a  thorough 
circulation  of  air  amongst  the  tubers. 

"In  frosty  weather  the  air-flues  are  blocked  up  with 
ready-prepared  plugs  of  hay  or  straw.  Of  course  the 
store-heap  should  be  near  the  homestead,  where  the 
closing  or  opening  of  the  air-flues  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  minutes." 

On  the  possibility  of  replenishing  our  stock  by  seed* 
lings,  the  following  sentences  concluding  the  pamphlet 
may  be  quoted  : — 

"  I  intended  my  observations  to  end  here,  but  a  prac 
tical  friend,  on  whose  judgment  and  candour  I  could  rely, 
having  perused  my  manuscript,  returned  it,  with  the 
following  observations: — 'I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  your  view  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  am  convinced 
that  you  are  on  the  right  track,  but  as  to  every  cultivator 
raising  seedlings  (which  I  see  you  emphasise)  I  have 
some  doubts.  Raising  seedling  Potatos  is  a  tedious 
process,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  in  those  go-ahead  days,  it 
will  be  considered  a  "slow  coach."  ' 

"As  this  erroneous  idea  will  doubtless  be  entertained 
by  many  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the 
wonderful  increase  that  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  years 
from  a  single  Potato  seed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
show  it  here. 

"Supposing  that  one  seedling  produces  eight  tubers 
the  first  season  (they  will  frequently  produce  three  times 
that  number),  and  each  of  those  tubers  yields  the  same 
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number  the  second  year,  and  so  on  at  the  same  rate  for 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  number  of  tubers 
will  be  4096,  which  would  plant  (with  whole  tubers)  nearly 
a  rood  of  land,  as  with  rows  30  inches  apart,  and  the 
'sets'  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  it  requires  17,424 
'  sets '  to  plant  an  acre. 

"Let  us  imagine  the  same  process  carried  on  {«'.  e., 
planting  all  the  produce  and  the  yield  at  the  same  rate), 
we  shall  find  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  that  the  offspring 
from  one  seed  alone  would  be  68,719,476,736  tubers, 
which  would  suffice  to  plant  3,943,943  acres'  which  is 
more  than  double  the  area  that  is  now  planted  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  Thus  we  see  that  raising  seedlings  is  not  such  a  very 
1  slow  coach,'  and  we  may  depend  upon  its  being  a  '  safe 
coach.'  . 

"  At  any  rate,  if  we  do  not  do  something  different  from 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  many  years,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  cultivation  of  Potatos  will  continue  to  be 
uncertain  and  unprofitable. 

"We  have  planted  what  maybe  termed  refuse,  until 
we  are  reaping  nothing  but  offal.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  better,  for, 
1  as  we  sow,  so  may  we  expect  to  reap.'  " 


Unasked  Advice  :  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Horses  and 
Hunting.  Reprinted  from  the  Field.  By  "  Impe- 
cuniosus."     Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  W. C. 

A  very  pleasant  gossiping  series  of  articles  here  do  duty 

as  the  successive  chapters  of  an  interesting  and  well 

illustrated  book. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Farming  around  Botley. — We  continue  our 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club, 
given  last  week,  by  quoting  what  Mr.  Blundell  added 
to  Mr.  Trask's  remarks  on  the  improvements  effected 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  : — 

He  had  only  to  cast  his  eyes  round  Botley,  and  he 
saw  since  1844  what  a  wonderful  improvement  there 
had  been  in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  in  the  cattle.  The  improvement  of  the 
latter  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  important  point 
which  naturally  suggested  itself  upon  that  occasion, 
considering  the  kind  of  stock  they  had  in  1S44 — the 
period  when  the  Club  was  commenced.  Not  only  had 
there  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  class  of  stock — 
whether  it  was  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  or  swine —  as  they 
had  witnessed  at  their  cattle  shows,  but  a  more  bene- 
ficial improvement  had  been  brought  about,  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  entirely  through  the  influence  of  the  Botley 
and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club,  for  there  had  been 
other  things  at  work  as  well,  but  he  would  say  this — 
that  that  Club  had  not  only  had  its  weight  and  influence 
in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  improvement  in  cattle, 
but  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  must  bear  in  mind 
that  their  candle  had  not  been  under  a  bushel.  Their 
reports  had  circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
Scotland  as  well.  He  might  mention  that  a  gentleman 
— a  commercial  traveller — who  had  dined  with  them 
at  their  show,  told  them  that  the  first  he  heard  of  them 
was  a  gentleman  reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Club  in  the  next  partition  to  which  he  was  in  a 
coffee-house  in  London.  This  went  to  show  them  that 
if  a  number  of  men  collected  together  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  their  ideas  and  comparing  notes  upon 
agriculture  their  doings  were  not  hidden,  but  they  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  and  they  could  not  take 
up  one  single  subject  connected  with  agriculture  with- 
out its  being  a  benefit  to  some  one.  He  need  not 
speak  of  the  extensive  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  cattle,  and  when  he  compared  their  first 
show  with  that  which  was  to  be  held  that  day  fortnight, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  great  and  beneficial  difference. 
And  this  had  been  very  much  brought  about  by  the 
emulation  which  existed  between  the  members  and  the 
desire  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon  at  their  cattle  shows.  He 
felt  proud,  as  one  of  the  first  who  formed  the  Club,  to  find 
that  its  influence  was  not  only  acknowledged,  but  that 
it  had  enhanced  local  agriculture,  and  he  hoped  that  in 
future  others  who  would  take  their  place  would  stand 
up  for  the  Club.  But  there  had  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  growth  of  cereals  as  well  as  in  cattle.  Not 
only  had  there  been  good  crops  grown  in  certain  sea- 
sons, but  the  general  produce  of  the  country  and  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  greatly  increased.  As  Mr. 
Trask  had  said,  there  was  scarcely  a  question  connected 
with  agriculture  which  had  not  passed  in  review  before 
the  Club,  and  which  had  been  spoken  to  by  practical 
and  scientific  men.  A  mere  reference  to  their  reports 
would  show  them  there  had  been  an  improvement  in 
their  cereals  as  well  as  cattle.  Then  there  was  the 
growth  of  roots,  a  matter  of  special  importance,  for  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  there  was  any  society  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  carried  out  with  more  energy 
and  forethought  the  reward  for  the  growth  of  roots  than 
they  had  at  Botley.  This  was  not  only  a  question  for 
old  farmers,  but  it  was  a  field  affording  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men  to  leam.  He  could  assure  them 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  be  a  judge  at  their  root 
show,  as  a  man  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  therefore  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  not  be  backward  in  acting  as  judges  on  a  future 
occasion.  He  believed  he  would  be  a  wise  man  who 
adopted  this  mode  of  learning.  The  rotation  of  crops 
had  had  much  to  do  with  successful  farming,  and  this 
was  a  matter  which  had  commanded  their  deep  atten- 


tion. He  recollected  that  at  the  formation  of  the  Club 
the  four-course  was  the  only  known  rotation  by  which 
they  could  afford  to  pay  their  rent,  but  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place  at  that  Club  had  given  rise  to  a 
better  system,  and  at  the  present  they  did  not  find  that 
there  were  many  people  who  kept  to  the  four-course 
system  unless  they  were  tied  to  it,  or  they  had  light 
land  and  farmed  at  a  moderate  rent ;  but  in  order  to 
pay  the  high  and  increased  rents  that  were  now  asked 
for  they  must  adopt  a  system  which  would  enable  them 
to  pay  that  high  rent.  No  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
could  pay  a  high  rent  if  he  was  tied  to  the  four-course 
system.  The  tenour  of  their  discussions  showed  that 
the  four-course  system  must  be  improved  upon,  more 
especially  as  they  were  now  supplied  with  artificial 
manures.  The  introduction  of  these  manures  and  cake 
for  feeding  purposes  was  an  improvement,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  what  had  been  the  consumption  of  these 
two  articles  since  the  formation  of  the  Club.  He  was 
sure  it  would  astonish  them  all.  Now  artificial  manures 
could  be  carted  very  cheaply  to  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  farm,  which  were  previously  reached  with  great 
expense,  and  this  added  much  to  their  success.  There 
was  hardly  a  manufacturer  of  it  when  the  Club  was 
started.  They  saw  there  had  been  very  large  and  suc- 
cessful establishments  since  then.  The  manufacturers 
in  many  parts  had  supplied  them  with  a  really  good 
article  when  they  were  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  They 
were  much  indebted  to  these  men,  as  they  issued  papers 
showing  the  manures  which  were  best  calculated  for 
various  crops  which  were  grown  on  certain  soils. 

He  would  next  take  the  value  of  the  land  to  rent,  as 
farmers  were  now  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  they 
were  in  1S44.  Rents  had  risen  very  much  since  then, 
in  many  instances  as  much  as  ior.  per  acre.  What  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  ?  He  could  not  believe  that  it 
arose  from  a  greater  competition  among  capitalists  only, 
but  it  was  from  the  competition  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
men,  who  were  backed  up  by  the  advantages  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
other  things.  Look  what  a  position  steam  cultivation 
had  reached,  and  at  what  power  they  had  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  in  1844.  A  question  which  was  only 
in  embryo  then  had  now  grown  into  one  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  There  was  a  great  advantage  in  steam 
power,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  to  bear  on  other 
matters  connected  with  agriculture.  Much  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  cattle. 
It  had  saved  the  expense  of  labour,  and  a  very  good  job 
too,  for  they  must  recollect  that  the  system  of  education 
now  adopted  would  tend  to  elevate  the  labouring  class. 
It  was  a  very  good  thing  to  see  steam-power  as  it  was, 
as  they  were  not  obliged  to  employ  ignorant  men  as  for- 
merly. The  matter  of  steam  cultivation  and  power  was 
one  which  required  their  attention,  and  he  believed  that 
the  Club  had  gone  very  far  to  raise  the  standard  of 
farming  throughout  the  country.  As  far  as  the  land- 
lords were  concerned  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  information  afforded  by  the 
Club,  which  had  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  land  to  be 
occupied  more  beneficially  to  all  concerned.  About  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Club  it  was  the  boast  of  a 
man  that  his  right  arm  was  his  strength  for  the  culti 
vation  of  the  land  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether  his  right 
arm,  without  capital,  would  stand  him  in  any  stead  at 
that  day  ?  He  meant  to  say  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
this  country  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  such  a  large  importation  of  corn  and  cattle.  They 
imported  something  like  one-third  of  their  breadstuff's, 
and  84  or  9  per  cent,  of  their  live  cattle.  This  showed 
they  had  plenty  for  their  own  land  to  bear,  and  it 
reminded  him  of  the  remark  the  Attorney- General  had 
made,  when  he  said  that  the  Claimant  went  to  Wapping 
"  to  see  how  the  land  did  lay."  He  would  say,  "  And 
how  does  the  land  lay?"  Let  them  look  at  about  half 
the  farms  throughout  the  country.  If  the  landlords 
wish  for  the  farmers  to  succeed  in  this  country,  they 
must  free  the  farms  from  the  trammels  of  by-gone  days. 
They  wanted  to  show  them  that  the  four-course  system 
and  other  old  conditions  that  were  put  in  leases,  which 
were  musty  and  fusty,  and  made  in  lawyers'  offices, 
were  not  what  was  required  at  that  day.  They  wanted 
to  make  them  understand  that  they  wished  to  be  able 
to  go  further.  They  wanted  them  to  deal  fairly  with 
them,  and  with  an  open  hand,  and  join  with  them  in 
propelling  forward  the  vehicle  of  agriculture,  and  help 
them  to  produce  sufficient  food  to  feed  the  population 
of  their  own  country. 


Miscellaneous. 

Drainage  and  Steam  Culture. — In  justice  to 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  permit  me  to  add  my  tribute  of 
admiration  for  his  great  agricultural  services  by  the 
evidence  I  can  give  of  complete  success  of  his  system 
of  deep  drainage  on  my  own  farm.  This  year  of 
excessive  rainfall  deep  drainage  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  on  my  land,  when  combined  with  prior 
deep  steam  cultivation,  the  results  have  been  extra- 
ordinary under  trying  conditions  of  climate  and  soil. 
The  home  farm  at  Barningham  Park  is  situate  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  England,  in  the  north-west  of  York- 
shire, about  35  miles  betwixt  sea  and  ocean,  at  an 
altitude  of  600  feet.  Within  one  mile  from  the  farm 
the  dreary  waste  of  Yorkshire  moorlands,  devoted  solely 
to  the  realms  of  "  King  Grouse,"  stretch  themselves 


beyond  the  confines  of  Lancashire.  No  less  than  56^ 
inches  of  rain  fell  there  during  1872,  equal  to  over 
5600  tons  of  water  to  the  acre.  These  conditions  are 
not  very  favourable  to  Wheat  autumnal  cultivation,  yet, 
n  spite  of  5^  inches  of  rain  in  October,  I  was  enabled 
on  my  heavy  land  to  sow  40  acres  of  Wheat.  It  is  rare 
this  year  to  find  any  Wheat  sown  in  the  North  of 
England.  My  Wheat  has  come  up  well  ;  and  now,  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  it  is  the  general  observation, 
how  promising  it  looks.  To  what  cause,  then,  do  I 
owe  so  successful  an  issue  to  my  venture  after  a  down- 
fall so  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  modern  agriculture? 
Without  doubt,  primarily,  to  thorough  deep  drainage 
on  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  system — drains  1 1  yards  apart, 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  assisted  by  previous  deep 
stirring  of  the  land  by  Fowler's  double  steam  engine 
apparatus.  Thus,  by  the  rapid  filtering  of  the  rain 
through  the  soil,  a  24  hours'  north  wind  enabled  me  to 
"  catch  "  a  season.  I  was  not  slow  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity,  and  concentrated  the  whole  staff  of  the 
farm  upon  the  40-acre  field.  It  is  surprising  what  work 
Yorkshire  labourers  and  hinds  can  get  through  quickly 
and  efficiently— men  receiving  from  £1  Is.  down  to 
i8r.  a  week,  according  to  season.  It  was  true,  our 
haste  required  the  Suffolk  drills  to  be  set  aside,  and  all 
done  by  broad-cast  sowing  in  double-quick  time ;  nor 
was  such  speed  unnecessary,  for  hardly  had  the  drills 
covered  the  seed  before  that  steady  downpour  was 
resumed  which  has  ever  since  hindered  farm  outdoor 
operations.  I  feel  how  much  my  success  is  due  to  the 
two  systems  in  combination — those  of  deep  drainage 
and  steam  cultivation.  Not  only  is  the  water  never 
stagnant,  but  airing  the  soil,  and  perhaps  even  manuring 
it  with  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  above,  prevents  the 
plants  from  rotting.  All  honour,  then,  is  due  from  the 
agricultural  world  to  the  inventive  energy  and  genius  of 
such  men  as  J.  Bailey  Denton  and  John  Fowler  for 
perfecting  these  systems  of  drainage  and  steam  cultiva- 
tion. Augustus  Sussex  Milbank,  Barningham  Park, 
Barnard  Castle,  in  the  "  Times." 


©fcCtuarg. 

The  death  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Caldwell  is  announced. 
He  died  on  the  17th  instant,  at  Monckton  Farleigh, 
near  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wiltshire.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  ;  and  has  long  been  known  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Council,  an  experienced  judge  of  imple- 
ments, and  a  skilful  practical  agriculturist.  His  loss 
will  be  very  generally  lamented  in  agricultural  circles. 


East  Lothian  Farm  :  Jan.  20. — For  last  fortnight 
the  rainfall  in  East  Lothian  has  not  decreased,  so  we 
are  all  more  or  less  ploughing  grass  lands,  leaving  the 
turnip  land  for  drier  weather,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  will  get  before  long.  There  has  been  a  great  want 
of  frost  as  yet  :  should  we  not  get  any  more  the  land 
will  be  as  hard  as  iron  and  will  be  almost  unworkable 
in  the  spring,  indeed  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  never 
saw  a  more  cheerless  prospect  for  farmers — it  seems  as  if 
the  elements  were  conspiring  against  them.  Early  sown 
Wheat  continues  to  make  its  appearance,  and  promises 
to  be  a  good  braird  except  in  very  wet  spots ;  it  is  a 
good  thing  it  is  turning  up  so  well,  as  many  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  seed  they  had  sown  springing  up.  Turnips 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  the  county,  they  will  from  all 
appearances  be  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  spring. 
With  the  exception  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  all  kind 
of  stock  are  keeping  healthy.  Sold  the  other  day  28 
Dutch  cattle  at  an  average  of  about  ^30  each  :  not  a  bad 
price  for  foreigners.  The  work  done  during  the  last 
fortnight  have  been,  carting  home  Turnips  for  cattle, 
ploughing  grass  for  Oats,  threshing  Beans,  Barley, 
Wheat  and  Oats,  carting  same  to  station  after  being 
sold,  and  topping  and  tailing  Swedes.  The  work  to  be 
done  will  be  much  the  same,  only  turnip  land  will  be 
ploughed  instead  of  lea  if  weather  permits.  H.  B. 

South    Northumberland. — Frost  set  in  on    the 

20th,  and  lasted  all  the  week  till  Saturday  afternoon, 

when  the  weather  changed,  and  became  soft   and  dull 

again,  and  a  cold  wind  set  in  from  the  south-west. 

Jan.  22.— Fine  and  frosty.     Leading  out  dung  for  green  crop  : 

carting  coals. 

„    23. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 

„    24.— Still  frosty.    Threshing  Wheat :  delivering  the  same 
at  the  station  :  leading  out  dung. 

„    26. — Same  weather.     Leading  out  dung. 

„    27. — Soft  and  fresh.      Leading  out  dung  ;    fitting   the 
turnip-houses. 

„    28. — Frosty.     Leading  dung  out  of  the  boxes  for  Pota- 
tos and  Mangel. 
General :     Sheep    and    cattle    feeding.     Prospective  : 
Wheat  sowing,  stubble  ploughing.   D.  G.  F. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  Jan.  25 — A  very  change- 
able week.  Sharp  frost,  good  fall  of  snow,  rain,  light- 
ning, and  an  unusually  low  barometer.  Cart  manure, 
dress  Wheat,  thresh  Oats,  saw  firewood,  clip  hedges, 
cart  Kohl  Rabi  to  the  farmstead.  Land  again  very 
wet,  and  utterly  unfit  for  farming  operations.  Water  in 
Middle  Level  rivers  3  feet  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berkshire  :  Jan.  27.— The 
weather,  on  the  whole,  has  been  rather  more  favour- 
able the  last  fortnight,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  with  the  ploughing  (which  is  considerably  in  arrear), 
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dung  carting,  &c.  Wheat  for  spring  sowing  is  in  great 
request,  as,  from  the  probability  of  the  price  being 
high  next  year,  farmers  are  anxious  to  plant  their  full 
quantity  where  it  can  be  done.  We  have  had  an 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  parish, 
attacking  both  cattle  and  pigs  severely,  but  I  trust  it 
will  not  spread.  Stock  of  all  kinds  very  scarce  and 
dear.  J.  H. 

'.Mungos  Wells:  Jan.  27. — Since  the  20th  we 
have  had  six  days'  frost,  which  has  done  a  vast  deal  of 
good  to  everything.  The  land  has  been  ploughed  wet, 
and  so  required  frost  to  make  it  workable.  All  stubbles 
are  now  manured  that  are  intended  for  Beans,  &c,  and 
if  we  have  open  weather  will  soon  be  ploughed  in. 
The  young  Wheat  is  coming  up  beautifully,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  fears  entertained  about  it.  Turnips 
are  disappearing  rapidly,  so  that  what  is  left  will 
require  to  be  supplemented  with  a  good  deal  of  cake, 
if  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  farm  is  to  be  kept  on.  The 
work  done  during  the  last  week  has  been  carting  out 
manure  from  cattle  courts,  also  compost  heaps,  and 
spreading  same  on  fields  ;  the  work  likely  to  be  done 
this  week  will  be  ploughing  grass  land  for  Oats,  Tur- 
nip land  for  Barley,  and  threshing  Beans,  Barley,  and 
Oats.  H.  B. 

West  Sussex  :  Jan.  27. — The  weather  has  mended 
a  little,  and  now  we  have  slight  frosts  ;  the  land  is 
drying,  and  work  goes  on  better.  We  have  got  all  the 
stubble  land  ploughed  for  roots  and  Peas,  and  are  now 
ready  to  sow  the  latter  ;  and  as  the  sheep  have  cleared 
a  good  deal  of  the  root  crops,  we  shall  get  on  with 
ploughing  behind  them,  though  it  turns  up  rather 
toughly  ;  we  may  yet  have  a  few  frosts  to  shake  it 
before  sowing.  The  Wheat  does  not  yet  show  much 
sign  of  improvement,  but  a  few  days  of  sunshine  will 
make  a  great  difference.  The  lambing  is  going  on  well 
round  us,  and  some  will  soon  be  fit  for  market ;  there 
have  been  some  cross-breds  already,  and  they  were 
sold  at  about  Is.  31/.  per  pound.   G.  S. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Moles  :  Heathhy.  Farmers  will  continue  to  destroy  moles 
in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  naturalist.  Moles  no 
doubt  prey  on  the  enemies  of  the  farmer  ;  nevertheless, 
we  too  should  probably  do  our  best  to  keep  them  down. 
Curtis  says,  "Moles  are  often  troublesome  in  gardens, 
but  ought  not  to  be  extirpated  from  fields,  for  they 
devour  various  insect  enemies  of  the  agriculturist." 
But  the  field  is  the  garden  of  the  farmer,  and  he  finds 
them  often  very  troublesome,  just  as  the  naturalist, 
Curtis,  did,  who  apparently  would  rather  have  them  on 
his  neighbour's  land  than  on  his  own.  The  safe  rule  in 
these  cases  is  that  which  the  naturalist  himself  gives  : — 
They  should  not  be  extirpated  ;  they  are  useful  as  well 
as  mischievous ;  but  if  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked 
their  mischievousness  will  exceed  their  utility. 


larkefs. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  business  transpiring  in  our  seed  market  is  still 
moderate  in  extent,  no  great  disposition  to  purchase 
having  yet  been  manifested  by  the  country  trade.  All 
descriptions  of  seeds  are,  however,  held  with  considerable 
firmness,  a  brisk  demand  being  shortly  anticipated.  New 
English  red  now  comes  to  hand  more  freely,  but  choice 
qualities  are  very  scarce,  and  command  high  rates. 
French  and  German  reds  are  without  alteration.  In 
Alsike,  white  Clover,  and  Trefoil  seed  there  is  very  little 
doing.  Foreign  Italian  is  sleady  in  tone  and  demand. 
For  Hemp  seed  there  is  a  fair  trade.  Foreign  Canary  is 
cheap,  fine  English  scarce  and  dear.  Spring  Tares  show 
some  improvement  in  price.  Sainfoin  seed  is  tending 
upwards.     Mustard  and  Rape  seed  unchanged. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


current.  There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  fine  dry  foreign 
Wheat,  and  for  such  prices  were  well  supported.  Malting 
Barley  was  moderately  sought  after,  but  other  descriptions 
remained  quiet,  on  former  terms.  Sales  in  Malt  were  not 
numerous,  and  prices  were  unaltered.  The  trade  in  Oats 
was  firm,  and  for  the  better  qualities  of  produce  a  rather 
better  demand  existed,  at  prices  ruling  somewhat  in 
sellers'  favour.  Maize  sold  slowly,  at  Monday's  quota- 
tions. Beans  and  Peas  were  dull,  and  with  difficulty 
sustained  their  value.  In  Flour  very  few  transactions 
took  place,  without  variation  in  prices. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  Slc,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  .. 

Qrs. 
mo 

11,450 

Qrs. 

2190 

3910 

Qrs. 

15,420 

Sacks. 

(     3040 

i        -  brls. 

12,560 

6100 

15,420 

Liverpool,  Jan.  28. — The  market  was  better  attended, 
and  with  a  good  healthy  demand  for  Wheat,  full  prices, 
and  in  some  cases  a  slight  advance,  were  obtainable. 
Flour  quiet  and  unchanged.  Beans  pressed  inquiry,  and 
rather  in  buyers'  favour.  Peas  6d.  per  qr.  lower.  Indian 
Corn  sold  freely,  at  3^.  per  qr.  reduction. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Dec.    21  .. 

—  28  .. 
Jan.      4  .. 

—  11  . . 

—  18  .. 

—  25  •• 

561  2<l 
56    4 
55  11 
55  10 
55     9 
55     9 

415  zd 
40    4 
39    9 

39  11 

40  5 
40    3 

23s  zd 
22     7 

21  iz 

22  0 
22    8 
22    1 

Average 

56    0 

40    4 

22    5 

HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  Jan.  28. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65J.LO  So*.     Clover,  old  ..      .. 

Inferior  do 40        60        Inferior  do 

New  do.    ..    *..      ..  —        —        2d  cut 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do 

Straw        34        40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Jan.  2 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84s.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover    . . 

Inferior  do 50        70        Prime  2d  cut  do. . . 

New  do —        —      ,  New  do.    .. 

Inferior  do —        —      |  Straw 


Superior  Clover     ..105      110 


Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Jan.  27. 
We  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  Beasts,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  quality.     There  is  a  fair  demand,   and  late 
quotations  are   pretty  well   maintained,   although   trade 
closed   dull,  and   it   was  difficult   to  effect  a  clearance. 
There  are  a  few  more  Sheep  than  on  last    Monday,  but 
the   increase  is   entirely  in    foreign.     Choicest    English 
make  quite  as   much  as  lately,    other    kinds  are  rather 
cheaper.     Choice  Calves  continue  to  be  scarce  and  dear. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists   of  770  Beasts,  6880  Sheep, 
and   220  Calves  ;    from   Scotland  there  are  175   Beasts  ; 
from    Ireland,    150 ;    from    Norfolk   and  Suffolk,    1050  ; 
and  935  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  31b.) 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 


MARK   LANE. 

Monday,  Jan.  27. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  market  this  morning 
was  again  small,  and  realised  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  fair,  and  foreign  Wheat 
was  in  retail  demand,  at  the  quotations  of  that  day. 
Malting  Barley  brought  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.  ; 
grinding  and  Beans  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in  value. 
The  Oat  trade  was  firm  at  late  rates.     Flour  trade  steady. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        i.     *.'| 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45—  6ilRed 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera 57—68 

—  Norfolk     I     — 

—  Foreign    54 — 72 

Barley,  grind &dist.,32^  to34J..Chev.      — 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    I21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— aSiFeed  ... 

—  Irish Potato'     —     |Fced  ..  . 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22— 25  Feed    ... 

Ryk 1 31  —  33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign | 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29$.  to  341. .  -Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — J.  to — s.. .Winds;     —    'Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . 

—  Maple,  341.  to  36J Grey  34 — 36  Foreign 

Maize |     —     ''  Foreign 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30— 68  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,   Ian.  29. 

The   grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet,    though  strong   in 

tone.    The  supply  of  English  Wheat  was  small,  and  a 

limited  demand  prevailed,  at  fully  the  rates  previously 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn  . . 

Beasts,  3080  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


8to6 
4—5 
4—5 


7     4- 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
7     oto?     4 


Best     Long-wool: 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    6    o — 6     8 
Do.  Shorn  ..        . .  —  .. 

Lambs — 

Calves       ..         . .     6    0—7    6 
Pigs  ..  ..4    0—5     o 

15,700;  Calves,  250;  Pigs,  60. 
Thursday,  Jan.  30. 
We  have  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  but  the  demand  is 
small,  consequently  there  is  no  advance  in  price.  The 
number  of  Sheep  is  very  small,  yet  quite  equal  to  the 
demand  ;  trade  is  dull,  at  Monday's  quotations.  There  is 
a  better  supply  of  foreign  Calves,  but  choice  English  are 
still  scarce  and  very  dear.  There  are  85  Milch  Cows 
on  offer,  selling  at  about  the  same  as  last  Thursday. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  190  Beasts,  i860  Sheep, 
and  160  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


R 


AYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 

Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  i85r, 

tor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


48—62 
55—63 


.—48 
35—54 


3* -34 

45-48 

33—35 
39-42 
33- -40 
28—34 


40—42 
40—75 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.    s.  d 


8to6 
4—5 
4—5 


d.  s.  d. 
Best  Long-wools  7  oto7  4 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    6     0  —  6     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  — 

Lambs —  -. 

Calves      . .         . .     6    0—7 
Pigs  ..         -.4     o-5 


Beasts,  1000  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4790 ;  Calves,  230  ;  Pigs,  20. 
METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Jan.  30. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        tgs.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  14*-        » 

Small  Pork,  4s.  Bd.  to  $s.  od.  ;  Large  Pork,  35 
45.  3d.  per  8  lb. 


8rf.  to 


The  Prevention  of  the  Potato  Disease. 

SECURING    a    GOOD    CHANGE    of    SEED. 

SUTTON  S*     CHOICE 
SEED  POTATOS,  Carriage  free, 

Grown  111   Districts  entirely  free  from 
Disease.  ^<jSTK-w'^ 

SUTTONS'  Descriptive  LIST  of  POTATOS  may  be  had  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Lowest  price  per  bushel,  sack,  or  ton  on 
application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  special  appointment,  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

Seed  PotatoB,  Cheap. 

THOMAS  THORNTON  begs  to  offer  the  following 
Varieties,  free  from  disease,  and  true  to  name  : — 


Early  and  Late  Fortyfold 
Early  Shaw 
York  Regent 
Pink-eyed  Regent 
Paterson's  Victoria 
Fluke  Kidney 
Myatt's  Prolific 
Old  Ashlcaf 

Price  on  application  to 
Heather/side  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


Lemon  Kidney 
Headlcy's  Nonpareil 
White-blossomed  Kidney 
Gloucester  Kidney 
Bovinia 
Early  Godcrich 
King  of  the  Earlies 
Bresee's  Peerless 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.  offer  all  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  PEAS,  the  true  variety  of  Harlington  Windsor 
BEANS,  and  Minster  Giant  Longpod  do.  ;  also  the.following  articles, 
quite  true  to  name  : — 

Dell's  Black-leaved  BEET. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  FRENCH   BEANS. 

Veitchs' Dwart Curled  BORECOLE. 

Richmond  Dwarf  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa-nut  CABBAGE. 

Neapolitan  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 

Nunehara  Park  ONION. 

lames'  Keeping  ONION. 

Large  Improved  PARSNIP. 

Golden  Ball  TURNIP. 

Yellow  Malta  TURNIP. 

Prices  on  application. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


THE 

FINEST    FIRST    EARLY  PEA 

is 

LAXTON'S  WILLIAM  THE  FIRST. 

The  Earliest  of  the  Green  Marrow  Peas, 
being  ten  days  earlier  than  Supreme. 

Has  long,  handsome,  and  well  filled  deep  bluish- 
green  pods  ;  is  very  productive,  and  unsurpassed  in 
flavour.  Two  crops  of  ripe  seed  of  this  variety  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  ground  in  one  season. 

Has  been  twice  tried  and  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


For    further    particulars,     see 
Year  Books  for  1871  and  1873." 


1  Hogg's    Gardeners 


Price  in  sealed  half-pint  Packets,    $s. 


Retail  of  all  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  of 

HURST  and  SON, 

6,    LEADENHALL    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


SEED  CORN. 

A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 
WHEAT: — Nursery,  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 
BARLEY  : — Cheync,    Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  : — Poland  {Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
BEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 


Sample    and    prices    post    free     from 

T,     BO  W  I  C  K    and    CO., 

Bedford. 


For  Seed. 


H 


TRADE 

PEDIGREE 

MARK. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
There  has  been  a  steady  demand,  and  the  tendency  is 
upwards.  It  is  generally  thought  that  between  this  and 
clip  day  prices  must  rise  fully  id.  to  zd.  per  pound,  as 
every  day  shows  more  plainly  how  little  wool  is  available, 
and  the  slightest  revival  in  goods  would  force  numerous 
buyers  into  the  market. 

COALS— Jan.  29. 
East  Wylam,    30J.   bd.  ;  Hastings  Hartley,    zSs.    ad.\ 
Holywell  Main,  29J.  6d.;  West  Hartley,  28J.  gd.;  Walls 
End  Hetton,  35J.;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  331.  gd.~ 
Ships  at  market,  j  1  ;  sold  9  ;  unsold,  2 ;  at  sea,  20. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9^  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 

PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton, 


February  I,  1873.] 
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Spring  Planting. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE  invite  inspection  of 
their  extensive  Nursery  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
&c.  Their  Nurseries,  extendine  over  too  Acres,  are  exposed,  and 
Plants  can  be  removed  to  any  distance  with  perfect  safety  Samples 
and  prices  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Poplars, 
Hornbeams,  Hazel,  Limes,  Thorns,  Rhododendrons,  &c  Priced 
LISTS  on  application.  .       „    ..  . 

The    Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 
Established  for  half  a  Century. 

NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21  s.,  42s.,  63J.,  and  8+r. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet.— s.  d. 

Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ••         ■■  >  ° 

Williams'  Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE i  o 

Veiteh's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 3  6 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti-li  o 

Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  I                 vation.                 J  t  6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER           a  6 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER i  6 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) i  6 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        I  6 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       i  6 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE i  6 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation            ,.         ..  i  6 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON i  6 

New  Queen  ONION          i  6 

Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrow  PEA,  the  finest   flavoured 

wrinkled  variety  ever  sent  out         per  quart  5  o 

Suttons'  Emerald  Gem,  new  early  Green  PEA         . .      per  quart  2  6 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        . .  i  o 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — i.  d. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

it,  6d.t  2s,  <.-.;'.,  3s.  M.  and  5  0 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  w'.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  as.  6d.,  31.  6d.  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

11.  6d.,  ss.  6,1,  3;.  61.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..     1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..16 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE.fi. -pi., Emperor  Larkspur       ..     1    o 

LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS       ss.  6d.  and    5    o 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,  new,  double,  white-flowered, 

golden-leaved  bedder 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6d.  and    a    6 

VIOLA  CORN  UTA,  magnificent        as.  6d.  and    3    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA.ri.-pI 10 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
Confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Graccchurch  Street,  E.C. 


Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     AND      SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c.,of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 
HOLLIES,  Green 


Striped 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS 


BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all   other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


Rhododendrons. 


WH.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southamp- 
•  ton,  begs  to  offer  magnificent  hardy  scarlet  and  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  nice  bushy  Plants,  in  splendid 
variety,  at  18s.,  34s.,  and  301.  per  dozen,  selected,  or  £k,  £7  *oj.,  and 
^10  per  100.  A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  may  be  nad  gratis,  on 
application  as  above. 


Seedsmen  to  the  Queen. 


FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS' 
CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
1873,  with  Cultural  Directions  and  Descriptions  of  the  most 
Select  Varieties  of  Seeds,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  GRATIS  and 
POST  FREE  on  application. 

Note  the  Address :   106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


0 


Order  Quickly,  or  It  may  be  Too  Late. 
RNAMENTAL    COVER   for   GAME,  &c. 

MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA. 
BERUERIS  DARWINII. 

„  DULCIS. 

,,  VULGARIS. 

COTONEASTER  Simmondsii 


Common  LAUREL, 

Colchic  do. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

PRIVET. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII. 


l\i  to  2%  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  10s.  per  ioo,  £4  per  1000. 


Planting  lor  Immediate  Effect 


PINUS  AUSTRIACA. 

„         SCOTCH. 

„         SPRUCE. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII. 
American  ARBOR-VITVE. 


BIRCH. 

POPLARS. 

ALDERS. 

LARCH. 

OAK,  English  and  Turkey. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


5  to  12  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  25$.  per  too  ;  jfjio  per  1000,  for  Cash.     Free  into 
truck  at  Sunningdale  Station. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  STANDARD  LIMES,  8  to 
10  feet,  at  601.  per  100;  1000  do.,  6  to  7  feet,  at  355.  per  100. 
rooo  English  YEWS,  2  to  2 %  feet,  35s.  per  100.  500  fine  furnished 
Portugal  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  40s.  ;  500  do.,  4  feet,  60s.  ;  200  do., 
5  feet,  100s.  per  too.  500  SYCAMORES,  10  feet,  40s.  400  fine  furnished 
BIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  at  40s.  per  100.  3000  very  stout  transplanted 
OAKS,  4  to  5  feet,  at  405.  per  1000  ;  30  CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  6  to 
7  feet,  325.  per  dozen;  40  fine  furnished  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE, 
7  to  8  feet,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  40  WELLINGTONIAS,  6  to  8  feet,  at  5*, 
each.  All  well  rooted  samples,  forwarded  at  the  prices  quoted,  on 
receipt  of  Post  Office  Order. 

Reference   required  from   unknown   Correspondents. 
GODWIN  and  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 


WHEELERS'  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  KIDNEY. 

^orsirM//0/ffMlMllllimmmm\\\\mmm 


Wheelers    Gloucestershire  Kidney  Potato. 

THIS  MOST  VALUABLE  POTATO  RIPENS  VERY  EARLY,    SO  THAT  IT  ESCAPES  THE  POTATO 
DISEASE  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

It  is  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  early,  of  good  size  and  colour, 
looking  well  on  the  table,  of  fine  flavour ;  and  it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that  although  it 
ripens  very  early,  it  remains  good  for  eating  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  up  to  Christmas. 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  Peck,   12s.  per  Bushel. 

(A  bushel  weighs  56  lb.) 

J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER  ;  and  59,  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


r AC K MAN'S    Illustrated    Priced    and  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 

JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
I'l  ANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons.  _ 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS, 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


of 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
_  TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

JACKMAN'S         CATALOGUE         of        HARDY 
CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 

JACKMAN'S      SEVENTY      COLLECTIONS       of 

O  FRUIT  TREES.  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  CONI- 
FERS, HARDY  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS, and  HARDY 
CLIMBERS^ 

JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


G 


EORGE  JACKMAN    and   SON,    Nurserymen, 

Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


MAGNIFICENT      CHESTNUTS,       ELMS,      and 
LTMES,  suitable  for  Avenue  or  Park  Planting:— 
CHESTNUT,    Horse,  8  to    10   feet,  per  too,  755.;    10  to  12  feet, 

per  100,  laos. 
ELM,  Chichester,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  50s.  ;  8  to  10  feet,  per  too,  75*. 

,,        English,  6  to  8  feet,  per  100,  60s.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  1001. 
LIMES,  0  to  8  feet,  per  too,  qoj.;  8  to  10  feet,  per  100.  izor. 

The  above  are  well-rooted,  and  have  straight,  clean  stems. 
JOHN  JEFFERIKS  and  SONS,  Royal  Nurseries,  Cirencester,  _ 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS,  of  the  best  strain 
obtainable,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  8j.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  large 
6o's,  4s.  per  dozen.  CINERARIAS,  from  a  splendid  strain,  strong 
plants,  in  48's,  for  early  blooming,  61.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  large  6o's, 
41.  per  dozen;  do.,  in  thumbs,  21.  ad.  per  dozen.  PRIMULA 
SINENSIS,  from  the  very  best  strains,  Red  and  White,  immense 
blooms,  strong  plants,  in  48's,  65.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  in  large  6o's,  4s.  per 
dozen.  CLYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  61.  perdozen.  HYACINTHS, 
in  48's,  just  coming  in  bloom,  all  colours,  6s.  per  dozen, 

GEORGE      POULTON,     Fountain     Nursery,      Angel      Road, 
Edmonton,  London,  N. 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"Sir, — Would  you   kindly   send  your   Floral  Guide,   for   which   I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

SPECIAL    "OFFER- o!_ the~~following     magnificent 
Specimen   CONIFERS,   EVERGREENS,  &c,  growing  singly 
and  prepared   for  safe  removal : — 


Picea  lasiocarpa,  10  to  14  feet. 
„     noblis,  4  to  6  feet. 
„     Nordmanniana,  4  to  5  feet. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  4  to  10  feet. 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  4  to  10  ft. 

„    macrocarpa,  5  to  10  feet. 

,,     Lawsoniana,  6  to  8  feet. 
Thuja  Lobbii,  6  10  10  feet. 
Erica  Codonoides,  in  flower. 
Vines,  in  pots,  good  canes. 
Old  gold-striped  Hollies,  5  to  7  ft. 


Irish  Yews,  6  to  8  feet. 
Laurustinus,  extra  fine,  4  to  6  ft. 
Portugal  Laurels,  3  to  6  feet. 
Standard^  Laurustinus,  4  to  6  feet 
Bays,  4  to  6  feet. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  12  feet. 
Large  Laurels,  extra  bushy,  6  to 

q  feet. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 
Fruit  Trees,  in  various  styles,  in 

quantity. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

CATALOGUES  of  genera!  NURSERY  STOCK. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  Nurseryman,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


surplus  Stock.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,    Market    Square, 
Northampton,  begs  to  offer  the  following,  the  whole  of  which 
are  stout  and  well  rooted: — 
Standard  PLUMS,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  70s.  per  100. 
Standard  APPLES,  do,,  701.  per  100. 

HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  1000 ;  do.  2  to  3  feet,  16s.  per  1000. 
LARCH  FIRS,  1%  to  2  feet,  185.  per  1000  ;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  30J.  p.  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  40J.  perioco;  do.  4  to 5  feet,  501.  p.  1000. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1*4  to  2  feet,  6oj,  per  1000;  do.  2  to  3  feet, 

8oj.  per  1000;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  EVERGREEN,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  1000;  do.  3  to  4  feet, 

20J.  per  1000. 
BERRERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  9  to  12  inches,  iSs.  per  1000;  do.  1  to 

r 54  foot,  30s.  per  1000. 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  1%  to  2  feet,  55s.  per  1000;   do.  2  to  1%  feet, 

70*.  per  1000  ;  do.  ajj  to  3  feet,  ioos.  per  1000. 


BITTER  WILLOW  HEDGES  and  GAME 
COVERTS.— The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known.  Its  growth  is 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  ihc  crop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bogs  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective,  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  5  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  made  in  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  12  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.  CATALOGUES  free  for  one 
stamp. 

"  Mr.  Scaling's  advice  on  Willow  planting  comes  with  so  much 
force  that  it  is  given  in  few  words,  and  rests  upon  unrivalled  experi- 
ence."— Baron.  P.  von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

"THE  SALIX,  or  WILLOW,"  Second  Edition,  First  and  Second 
Parts,  per  post,  is.  each  ;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO., 
London. 
W.  SCALING,  Basford,  Notts. 

Mllford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFERS, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREF.NS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways.— The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Alilford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line  ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
south- Western  Railway);  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line  ;  and  -Um.les  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coasl 
Railway. 
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Hardy  Transplanted  Trees  and  Plants. 

JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS  have   the  greatest 
confidence  in   SPECIALLY   calling  attention   to,  and   inviting  an 
inspection    of,    their    NURSERY     STOCK,   which    for    ''quality, 
variety,   and   f.xtent"   they   believe   to   be   unsurpassed.     Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  post  free. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  every  description,  of  all  sizes. 
QUICKS,  and  all  olher  Plants  tor  forming  Hedges  and  Screens. 
GAME  COVERT  and  UNDERWOOD  PLANTS. 
CONIFERS,   grown   as   specimens,   and   having   been  annually  and 

biennially  transplanied,  are  robust  and  in  excellent  condition  for 

moving. 
HOLLIES,  specially  good,  and  all  Evergreens. 
STANDARD  and  WEEPING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  including 

many  very  beautiful  gold,  silver,  and  purple   foliaged  trees,  for 

planting  for  effect. 
ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes. 
AMERICAN   PLANTS,  including  the  finest  varieties  of  scarlet  and 

other  late-flowering  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &c, 
CLIMBING  and  TWINING  PLANTS,  including  the  newest  and 

best  varieties  of  Clematis,   Ivy,  and  other  desirable   plants   for 

covering  walls,  trellises,  &c. 
ROSES.— A  complete  collection,  including  all  the  finest  new   show 

varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES.— A  very  extensive  collection,  comprising  the  kinds 

worthy  of  cultivation,   remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 

health  and  condition  for  transplanting,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 

true  to  name. 
STRAWBERRIES.— A  large  and  choice  collection. 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS.— A  full  collection  of  all  the  new  and 

most  desirable  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  Plants. 
GREENHOUSE    and    CONSERVATORY     ORNAMENTAL    and 

Flowering  Plants  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety. 
AZALEA    INDICA. — A  splendid   collection,   including   magnificent 

Pyramids. 
CAMELLIAS.— A  fine  collection,  including  the  most  approved  new 

and  old  varieties. 
ORCHIDS. — Including  those  adapted  for  cool  Greenhouse  treatment. 
WINTER    and    SUMMER    FLOWERING    ERICAS,   EPACRIS, 

and  New  Holland  Plants. 
FUCHSIAS,     PELARGONIUMS,     CINERARIAS,     and      other 

Florists'  Flowers. 
BEDDING  PLANTS.— A  fine  selection  of  all  the  best  kinds  for  sum- 
mer decoration. 
HARDY  BRITISH  and   EXOTIC  FERNS,  including  all  the  rare 

species  and  varieties. 
HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS.— A  large  collection. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Visitors  can  walk  in  Eight  Minutes  from  the 
Chester  Passenger  Station  to  the  "Newton"  Nurseries  by  James 
Dickson  &  Sons'  New  Road,  entering  by  the  "Ermine  Inn."  Pass 
over  Flookersbrook  Bridge  on  the  right  hand  on  leaving  the  Chester 
Station.     No  Conveyance  needed. 

"Newton  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 


s 


URPLUS    STOCK    of    STRONG    FOREST 

TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  ■z'%,  2%  to  3%,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  i'A,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  2J4  feet 
SPRUCE,  iA  to  2,  2  to  2K1  2%  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH   ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3104,4  105,  and  5  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and   the  Larch   and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


WELL  GROWN  and  HEALTHY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  offered  cheap,  all  sizes: — Chestnuts,  Laburnums, 
Alder,  Oaks,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Quickwood,  Arbor-vita;,  Aucuba, 
Berberis,  Mahoma,  Deutzia,  Double  Whin,  Garrya,  Gold  Tree  Ivy, 
Laurel  (Common  and  Portugal),  Lilacs,  Phillyrea,  Ligustrum  japoni- 
cum  and  ovalifolium,  Ribes,  Dwarf  Roses,  Syringas,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Privet,  Cedrus  argenta,  Red  Cedars,  Chinese  Juniper,  Thujopsis 
borealis  and  variegata,  Thuja  gigantea  and  elegantissima,  Standard 
Cherries,  Standard  Hessle,  Jargonelle,  and  other  Pears  ;  also  Pyramids. 

Trade  and  other  CATALOGUES  of  NURSERY  STOCK  and 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  may  be  had  on  application  to 

MARTIN  and  SON,  61,  Market  Place;  or  Couingham.— Estab- 
lished  1788. 


RHODODENDRONS,  FOREST  TREES,  PLANTS 
for  COVERT,  &c 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  4s.  per  100,  27s.  6d.   per  1000;  2%  to  3lA  feet, 
5s.  per  100,  30J.  per  1000 ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  451.  per  1000 ;  4  to 
5  feet,  71.  .per  100,  601.  per  1000;  5  to  6  feet,  3s,  per  100,  6cs. 
per  1000. 
FIR,  SCOTCH,  true  Highland  Pine,  9  to  15  inches,  12s.   per  1000; 

1  to  1%  foot,   16s.  per  1000  ;  15  to  20  inches,  20s,  per  1000;  1%  to 

2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2J3  feet,  351.  per  1000. 

FIR,  SPRUCE,  1  to  iA   foot,  i6r.  per  1000;  i%  to  2  feet,  221.  6d.  per 

1000 ;  20  to  30  inches,  31.  6ti\  per  ioo,  37s,  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet, 

5s.  per  100,  401.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  3  to  4  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100  ;  4  to  5  feet,  3J.  6d. 

per  dozen,  22s.  per  100 ;  5  to  6  feet,  5*.  per  dozen,  27s.  per  100  ;  6  to 

7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  35J.  per  100. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH  (an  excellent  plant  (for   Underwood),  5  to  6  feet, 

ys.  per  100,  455.  per  1000 ;  5J2  to  6%  feet,  85.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  fine,  with  perfect  leads,  iA  to  2  feet,  231.   per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  325  per  iooo;  2J2  to  3A  feet,  37s,  6d.   per  1000;  3  to  4  feet, 
42s.  per  1000. 

PINUS  CEMBRA,  very  fine,  \A  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  r«.  per  100  ; 

20  to  30  inches,  41.  per  dozen,  201.   per  100 ;  2  to  2%  feet,  5$.  per 

dozen,  301.  per  100;  2A  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  351.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  1%   to  2  feet,   31.  per  100,  201.   per  1000;  a  to 

3  feet,  4s.  per  100,  251.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  35s.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  OvaMeaved,  1%  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  ioo,  50s.  per  1000;  3    to 

3  feet,  7s.  per  100,  60s.  per  1000;  2%  to  3%  feet,  10s.  per  100. 
THORN   QUICK,  transplanted,  i%   to  2  feet,   2s.  per  100,   j6s.   per 

iooo;  2  to  3  feet,  2s.  6a.  per  100, 18s.  per  1000;  2A    to  3%  feet,  3s. 

per  ioo,  20s.  per  iooo. 
ARBOR-VIT^E,  for  Evergreen  Hedges — American,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  per 

dozen,  20s.  per  too ;  3^  to  4%  fret,  5s-  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100 ;  4  to 

5  feet,  61.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  s  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  8oj. 

Ser  too. 
OR-VIT^E  LOBBII,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  2% 

to  3%  feet,  is.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100  ;  3A  to  4!]  (eel,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VIT/E  PLICATA,  2%  103^  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100; 

3lA  to  4%  feet,  10s.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VIT^:,  SIBERIAN  or  WAREANA,  1%  to  2  feet,  51.  per 

dozen,  30s,  per  100. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  q  to  15  inchests,  per  ioo,  35s.  per   iooo; 

1  to  i%  foot,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  iooo;  15  to  20  inches,  10s.  per  100, 

60s.  per  iooo. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  \%  foot,  as.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100, 

80s.  per  iooo;  15  to  20  inches,  21.  6a'.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,   iooj. 

per  1000. 
BERBERIS  JAPONICA,  o  to  15  inches,  5s.  per  dozen,  305.  per  100; 

1  to  1%  foot,  6s,  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 

WHIN,  or  CORSE,  Double  Flowering,  8  to  12  inches,  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  121.  per  100,  80s.  per  iooo;  1  to  i%  foot,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s. 
per  100,  ioos.  per  iooo;  15  to  18  inches,  4s.  per  dozen,  18s.  per  100, 
150*.  per  iooo. 

ANDROMEDA  POLIFOLIA  AUGUSTIFOLIA,  4s.  per  dozen,  13s. 

ger  100,  120s.  per  iooo. 
ROMEDA  CALYCULATA  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 
1 20s.  per  iooo. 

ANDROMEDA  TETRAGONA,  5s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  8  to  12  inches,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100;  1  to 
1%  foot,  4s.  6a*.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100;  i'j  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen, 
301.  per  too, 

GAULTHEK1 A  SHALLON,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 120s.  per  iooo. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  jaor.  per  iooo. 

KALMIA  GLAUCA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  too,  120s.  per  iooo. 

KALMIA  RUBRA,  ROSEA,  and  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 
120s.  per  rooo. 

HARDY  HEATHS,  25  Plants  in  25  varieties,  for  121.,  package  in- 
cluded ;  50  Plants  in  25  varieties,  ■22s.,  package  included  ;  100 
Plants  in  25  varieties,  40s.,  package  included;  100  Plants  in 
40  varieties,  45*  ,  package  included. 

RHODODENDRON  HIRSUTUM,  dwarf,  3s.  per  dozen,  15*,  per 
100,  120J.  per  rooo. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  4  to  8  inches,  10s.  per  100,80s. 
per  iooo  ;  6  to  12  inches,  12s.  per  100,  ioor.  per  iooo ;  0  to  15  inches, 
3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  140s.  per  iooo;  1  to  1%  foot,  4s.  per  dor., 
18$.  per  100,  170s.  per  iooo  ;  15  to  20  inches,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  20s. 
per  100.  190s.  per  iooo;  1%  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100, 
240s.  per  iooo  ;  20  to  30  inches,  61.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100,  340s.  per 
iooo  ;  2  to  2J3  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100 ;  s%  to  3  feet,  10s.  per 
dozen,  751  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON,  Hybrid,  No.  2,  1  to  1%  foot,  4s.  6a\  perdozen, 
27s.  6d.  per  too  ;  15  to  18  inches,  51.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100  ;  1%  to 

2  feet,  ss.  6d.  perdozen,  35s.  per  100;  3  to  2'A  feet,  6s.  per  dozen, 
40s.  per  100;  2A  to  3  feet.  os.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON    MAXIMUM    ALBUM,  White,  a  to  2%  feet, 

6s,  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 
LAUREL,  Common,  iJ4  to  2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  10s.  per  ioo,  90s.  per 

iooo  ;  2  to  3  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  ioo,  120s.  per  iooo. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  1J5  to  a  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100;   3  to 
2%  feet,  5s,  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100. 
And  a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
FERNS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
JAMES    SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


To  the  Trade. 

EWING  AND  CO.  would  be  happy  to  make  special 
offers  of  the  following,  for  quantities  ; — 
TREE  BOX,  1  to  3  feet,  fine. 

COMMON  LAUREL,  t%  to  a  feet,  bushy;  2  to  2%  feet,  bushy. 
Double  Blossomed  GORSE,  in  pots,  various  sizes. 
Warrington  Red  and  other  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 
Copper,  Cut-leaved,  and  Weeping  BEECHES. 
SEAKALE,  ASPARAGUS,  and  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 
Dwarf-trained  PLUMS.  |  Pyramid  CHERRIES. 

The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries   Norwich. 


Free  to  London  ;  Five  Casks  and  upwards  to  any  Station  in  England 
or  15  per  Cent.  Discount. 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packed  in  4-bush.  barrels,  8s.  each,  inclusive ;  selected  for  Orchids, 
gs.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  gcner.il  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT,  SAND,  and  LOAM  STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E, 


CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman,  &c, 
Jersey,  begs  to  offer: — Fine  strong  VINES,  best  sorts,  well 
ripened  wood,  7  to  9  ft  ,  30s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramidal  APPLE  and  PEAR 
TREES,  strong  stuff,  12s  to  18s.  per  doz.  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained 
Moorpark  APRICOT  TREES,  18s.  1024s.  per  dozen;  Dwarf-trained 
Mayduke.  Morello,  and  Higarreau  CHERRY  TREES,  12s.  to  18s.  per 
doz.;  JUGLANS  PR.'EPARTURIENS,  early  fruiting  Walnut,  7  to 
8  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.  ;  Evergreen  OAKS,  in  pots,  2  to  3  feet,  50s.  per  100  ; 
4  to  6  ft.,  18s.  per  doz.  ;  Common  LAURELS,  2  to  4  feet,  ios. ;  4  to 
6  feet, 25s.  per  100;  Green,  Gold,  and  Silver  EUONYMUS,  1  103  ft. 
ias.  6d.  1030s,  per  100;  Guernsey  ELMS,  fine  straight  stuff,  8  to  10 feet, 
501.  per  100;  English  OAK,  fine  straight  stuff,  6  to  9  feet,  30s.  per 
100  ;  Oriental  PLANES,  fine  straight  stuff,  7  to  10  feet,  50s.  per  100. 
For  which  early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited — Jan.  16. 


JOSEPH    SMITH,    Jun.,    has  to  offer,  per  iooo  :— 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  30s. ;  4  to  5  feet,  35s.     ASH,   Mountain,  a  to 

3  feet,  20s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  25s. ;  5  to  6  feet,  601.  BIRCH,  2  to  2%  feet, 
aos, ;  3  to  4  feet,  35s.     ELM,  i%  to  2  feet,  15s.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  ;  3  to 

4  feet,  25s.;  4  to  s  feet,  35s.  SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.  a>  d  2-yr.  trans- 
planted, 7s.  ;  2  to  2^'  feet,  25s.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  28s.  SPRUCE  FIR, 
i'A  to  2  ieet,  25s.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  40s.  LARCH,  ij£  to  2  feet,  20s.  ;  2  to 
3  feet,  25s. ;  2  to  3A  feet,  30s.  OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  35s. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  tog  inches,  15s.  ;  9  to  15  inches,  18s.;  1  to 
i'A  foot,  30s.;  ii^  toafeet,  40J.;  do,  PINASTER,  1  to  ilA  foot,  1 8s.  ; 

2  to   3  feet,  18s.     POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  1%   to  2  feet,  18s.  ;   2  to 

3  feet,  25s.  ;  do,,  Ontario,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  ;  3  to  5  leet,  30s.  PRIVET, 
Evergreen,  i'A  to  2  feet,  i8s.  ;  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  SYCAMORE,  2  to 
3  feet,  20s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  27s.;  4  to  5  feet,  40s.  THORN  QUICKS, 
2-yr  transplanted,  ios. ;  3  yr.  do.,  12s.;  4  yr.  do.,  14s.  WILLOW, 
Dutch,   1%    to   2  feet,   15s.;    2  to  3   feet,    18s.  ;    3    to    4    feet,   25s.  ; 

tto  5  feet,  30s.  ;  do. ,  Scarlet  Palm,  3  to  5  feet,  30s.  BER- 
ERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  9  to  12  inches.  25s.;  1  to  1%  foot,  301. 
BOX,  9  to  12  inches,  40s.  BROOM,  Yellow,  i'A  to  2  feet,  25s; 
do.,  White  COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLT.A,  9  to  12  inches, 
25s.;  1  to  ixA  foot,  30s  ;  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  WHIN  or  GORSE,  2-yr., 
3s.  6a".  per  100.     ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  ios.     SPRUCE,  Norway, 

3  to  4  feet  (extra),  30s.;  do.,  American,  4  to  5  feet,  25s.  LIMES,  iA  to 
2  feet,  ios  ;  2  to  3  feet,  121.;  3  to  4  feet,  18s.;  4  to  5  feet,  25s.  PINUS 
AUSTRIACA  (extra  transplanted),  i%  to  2  feet,  ios.;  2  to  3  feet,  iw. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  5  to  6  feet,  6s.:  6  to  8  feet,  ios.     SYCAMORE, 

5  to  6  feet,  8s.;  6  to  7  feet,  ios.  WILLOW,  Dutch.  6  to  8  feet,  8s  ; 
8  to  10  feet,  12s.;  do..  Scarlet  Palm,  6  to  8  leet,  ios.;  8  to  10  feet.  15s. 
ARBOR-VIT-'E,  American,  i'A  to  2  feet,   ios.;  2  to  3  feet,  151  ;  3  to 

4  feet,  18s.;  4  to  g  feet,  25s. ;  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  BOX,  Tree,  1  to  \A  foot, 
8s.;  iA  to  2  feet,  12s.  PERNETTYA  MUCRONATA,  20s.  RHO- 
DODENDRON, catawbiense  hybrids,  1  to  i%  foot,  30s.;  1%  to 
2  feet,  40s.;  do.  ponticum,  1  to  i'A  foot,  201.;  i'A  to  2  feet,  25s  ;  2  to 
ajfl  feet,  40s.;  do.  hirsutum,  i8s.  And  many  other  things. 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

JOSEPH    SMITH,  Jim,  Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near 
Matlock  


The  Best  Seeds. 

JAMES    GARAWAY    and    CO.'S    CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  is  now  ready. 
The  Best  BROCCOLI,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's,  as.  6d.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CABBAGE,  the  Clifton,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  CELERY,  Burbank's  Red.  is.  per  packet. 
The  Best  LETTUCE,  True  Paris  White,  is.  per  ounce. 
The  Best  ONION,  Walker's  Exhibition,  is.  per  packet. 
The  Earliest  PEA,  gd.  per  quart. 

All  Orders  over  20s.  carriage  paid 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount  for  cash  in  28  days. 

JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.,   Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


CREWKERNE  BURIAL  BOARD.— The  Board  are 
ready  to  RECEIVE  PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  for  Laying  out 
about  Four  Acres  of  Ground,  being  a  portion  of  a  Field  of  Seven 
Acres,  for  a  NEW  CEMETERY,  such  Plans  to  indicate  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  the  Entrance  Lodge  and  Two  Chapels,  and  also 
the  main  Entrance,  Roads,  and  Paths. 

The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  of  the  Plans 
offered;  but  they  will  give  a  Premium  of  TEN  POUNDS  for  that 
which  they  adopt. 

Each  Estimate  must  state  the  prices  at  which  the  selection  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  recommended  can  be  supplied  ;  but  the  Boaid  reserve  the 
right  to  purchase  them  where  they  think  fit. 

A  Plan  of  the  Field  can  be  seen,  and  further  information  obtained,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  until  February  to,  on  which 
day  all  Plans  and  Estimates  must  be  delivered  to  him  at  his  Office, 
Crewkerne,  Somerset. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
{Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Odams'a  Nltro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  Tnp.URESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


N 


MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office — 100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C, 

Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castlcacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing-  Director,— TAM ES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,   DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 

PHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  (or  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  10  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  Jor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices :— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,   Bristol. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  AND  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom, and  are  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  Irom  this  date  on  the  following  terms  : — 

Price — ,£13  01.  tor  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or 
£14  55.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,   in   bags,   gross  weight,  at   any   of  our  Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Payment.— Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  time  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  forthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bona  fide  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications. 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  all  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
they  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  fraud. 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 
London        . .         . .     Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 

/Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schrbder  & 
'  I     Co.,  13,  Rumford  Place. 


.  I  Messrs. 
.  y  Cham 
.  J      King': 


_    William     Smith     &     Co.,     Imperial 
Chambers,   10,    Corn   Street,   Bristol,    and   at 
Lynn. 


Liverpool  . . 
Bristol 
Falmouth  .. 
Plymouth  .. 
Southampton 
King's  Lynn 

Hull Messrs.  Edwards,  Winklcy&  Co.,  160,  High  St. 

Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne— Mr.  L  Cameron  Swan,  1,  Dean  Street, 

In  Scotland  our  Agents  are— Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 

and  Glasgow,   for  the  Southern;   and   Messrs.   Richard  Connon 

&  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In  Ireland  our  Agents  are— Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  ol 

Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 

in  Ireland. 
We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and   better  working 
of  the  Trade.  ,     t  ..   A  ... 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO. 

15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.— Nov.  1,  1872. 


(r 


Magni- 
fied. 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is. ,  31, ,  and  tor.  64. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Value  for  Money. 
rriHE      NORFOLK      PHEASANT      FOOD, 

And  the  NORFOLK  POULTRY  MEAT, 
i6j.   per  cwt. 
Above  prices  are  for  cash,  and  include  Bags,  also  carriage  as  far  as 
London    and    Peterborough    (the  extremities  of   the   Great   Eastern 
isystcm).     These   Foods  are  genuine,  and  equal  in  quality  to  others 
sold   at   much  higher  prices.     A  trial   is   solicited.     Samples  sent  if 
required. 
Messrs.  SQUIRRELL  and  UTTING,  St.  Swithin's  Wharf,  Norwich. 

FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be   SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulnrs  apply  to  JoHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

rpHE  CELEBRATED  GRANITIC  PAINT, 
X  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  ._ 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30.A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS 

WOOL  NETTING,  ■»  yards  wide,  1*.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide u.  lorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*-    arf.  pcryard. 

Fouryardswide 35.  lorf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  73  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6  i4o*.  toB^rf.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do,,  do.,  64  and  73  inches  wide,  7Ytd,  and 
olid,  per  yard.  _ 

ELISIIA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of"  Fngi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 
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Patent  Excelsior  Boiler. 

'GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER"  (BIRMINGHAM,  1872). 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

erected  complete,  or  the  Materials  supplied  for  HEATING 
GREENHOUSES,         Tubular  Boiltr,  with 
HOTHOUSES,  WattrBan. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

-     .         .   . .     ,  CHURCHES, 

Imptvvtd  Conical.  PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS,  &c. 

HOT-WATER 

TIPES  at  wholesale 
prices ;  Elbows  and 
-j-  Pieces,  Syphons,  and 
every  other  connection 
kept  in  stock. 

WROUGHT  and 
CAST-IRON  CONI- 
CAL, SADDLE,  and 
IMPROVED  CONI- 
CAL, also  ELLIPTIC 
BOILERS. 

Goods  of  the  very  best  manufacture,  delivered    at    Railway   or 
Wharf  in  London. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Price  List  on  application. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT  SYSTEM   OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLfAM  EDGCUMBF.  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.w. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JAMES   WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


OAfl  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and 
^UU  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for-immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  ss.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes.  ,  ,     .  ,    . 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  hi,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  limes  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  axe  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  ia  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents, 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— i.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

H  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  she~t  glass       ..         ..7    c 

6  feet  „  >,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed       50 

,,  glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 5S    o 


H 


ORTICULTURAL     BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 
given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  &c. 


GREEN'S       NEW       PATENT       SINGLE      and 
DUPLICATE    HOT-WATER    BOILERS.     Illustrated    Price 
Lists  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS    GREEN     AND     SON,  Smithfield  Ironworks,  Leeds; 
and  54  and  gg,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. 

G~    A  S      CO  N~SE  R  V  A  T  O  R  Y      BOILERS. 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  151. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,    Lower    Norwood,   and    50,    Old 
Bailey,  EC. __^ 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  and  Price  Lists  oi 
Sir  J.  Paxton's  Hothouses,  for  3<f.,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo  "  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


ice. 


JAMES  BOYD  AND  SONS,  HORTICULTURAL 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

OT   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


Great  Economy 


WARMING  CONSERVATORIES. 


The  Zig-Zag  Gas  Boiler, 

FOR 

HEATING  SMALL  CONSERVATORIES 

WITH 

HOT  WATER  IN  PIPES, 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

S.  BARGE. 
Church  Plain,  Great  Yarmouth. 


Prices    and    particulars  on    application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
GBEEN'S 

PATENT  "SILENS  MESSORI" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 

and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize  in  all  cases  of 

Competition, 


They  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal 
Gardens  and  Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B,  Parties  having 'Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 

PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free    on    application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON", 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


lOTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fitting*  per  Cow,  63s.  6d. 

Prospectuses  Iree  ot  COTTAM  AKD  CO.,  Ironworks,  a,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 
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The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  KOYAL  BBflBf  PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  id.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

WALL  FRUIT  PROTECTED,  at  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  10s., 
and  12s.  per  running  foot.  See  an  Article  by  Mr.  William 
Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  another  page  (p.  137).  CATALOGUES 
with  50  Illustrations  by  well-known  Artists,  can  be  obtained  from 

Mr.      WILLIAM     EDGCU  M  BE     REN  D  LE,     3,     Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  One  Penny  per 
square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c.  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  1,2.  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 
C.  WRIGHT  and  CO,  (late  376,  Strand,  London),  Newark-on-Trent. 

n.ALVANISED      WIRE      NETTING. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high 
Mostly  used  ior  Light.       Medium. 


Poultry    .. 
Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 


3K 
e\id. 

5?^ 


4U 

a* 


Strong. 


J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 
Offices — 00,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  alt  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


/~_J_  ALVANISED 


WROUGHT-IRON      FITTINGS 

FOR 

WIRING    WALLS 

For  the  PURPOSE  of  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREKS 

on   the  French  system,  and    as    recommended  by   Mr. 

W.    Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,  "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  arc  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  :— 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires— one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire, 


No.  900, 


4*.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED    TERMINATING     HOLDFASTS, 

as.  per  dozen. 

GALVANISED  WIRE,  as.  6d.  and  3.1.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  application  to 

BARNARD,  BISHOP  AND  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35J.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.   Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works.  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gardeners,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  500,000  WOOD  PLANT 
LABELS  ot  the  best  quality,  in  4  in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  sizes;  also 
HANGING  LABELS,  %%  in.  and  AA  »n.  For  sample  and  price 
apply  to  C.   WHITE,  Brayford  Head,  Lincoln. 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fiftv  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  even-  description  of  1  lorticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


MATS,  ARCHANGEL,— Ten  Thousand,  slightly 
discoloured,  to  be  SOLD,  at  a  low  price.  Samples  to  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E,C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stuck  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS, TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA  MATS. — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1  cos.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


C  o. 


RALPH         WALLER         and 
45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 
MANUFACTURERS  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 

The  serious  injury  done  every  spring  to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 
proved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
Protection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  It  the  blossoms  in  its 
earliest  development,  be  but  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  on  the 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  or  less  success  ;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  for  this 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  effetually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  of 
air.  Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and  thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  altogether.  Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  three  Kingdoms 
can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  all  weathers. 

Testimonial  from  Robert  Warner,  Esq. 

"  I  have  had  the  netting  No.  6  on  my  Orchid-house  for  iS  months, 
and  I  find  it  now  in  very  good  order,  and  likely  to  last  as  many  more 
months,  and  I  intend  to  use  it  on  all  my  houses  in  future,  being  well 
satisfied  both  as  to  its  lasting  qualities  and  also  as  to  the  shade  it 
gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning,  and  yet  not  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong  shading  stuff's  do  ;  indeed, 
it  is  suitable  lor  snading  any  kind  of  plants. — Broomfield ,  Feb.  13, 1871." 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  \%  yard  wide.  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &c,  apply  to  the 
above  address —  45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


M 


OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH      SYSTEM. 

COMMODES  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  BED-ROOMS. 
APPARATUS  for  CLOSETS. 
The  AMERICAN  CABINET. 


M 


OULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  SYSTEM. 
Dr.  Buchanan  says  : — "As  compared  with  the  water- 
closet  the  Earth  Closet  has  these  advantages — It  is 
cheaper  in  original  cost ;  it  requires  less  repair;  it  is 
not  injured  by  frost;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper 
substances  being  thrown  down  it;  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
household." 


M 


OULE'S      PATENT     EARTH     SYSTEM. 

Cadshill  Place,  Kent,  July  18,  1871. — "  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  apparatus  works  admirably." — Charles 
Dickens,  Jun. 


A 


LL  LETTERS  and  COMMUNICATIONS 
to  be  addressed  to  MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY  (Limited),  5A,  Garrick  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. ^ 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


TH  E    above    and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in     materials    of     great    durability.       The    plainc 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,     as  eag^gggggbi 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  And  G.  ROSUER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  ".ACME  FRAMES,"   PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLKY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  N  A  M  E  NTAL  P  A  VI  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  .Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable   Paving  01 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates.  Cements,  &c. 
F.  ANDG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— Sec  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14*.  Coarse  vji.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities 

F,  AND  G.  KOSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


£J_    L    A    S    S.         GLASS,         GLASS. 

v_*    of  even'  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes 
T>ShS^HK>  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  fi£iPurpose* 
t„w™PAINTS-    OILS>    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY     Ac 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 

MSave  Tour  Plants  from  the  Frost. 
ARRATT'S       SELF- REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it 
S$5  &2JS0&1'  "■  6d->  or  free  hy  Post-  4<*-  extra. 
MARRATT,  Optician^  ,_K  ing _\jlliamStreet,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

TTo  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 
•      SUNDRtESMAN,        ** *- 

POWDER,    JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street! 

Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers' Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 

use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Pnce  L,st  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


'T1HE      HORTICULTURAL     SUBSCRIPTION 

e  .ROOMS»"i  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Subscription  £1  is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 

the  following  advantages  :— 

A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 

the  chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening   Periodicals,   in    which 

Members   can   meet   their  Friends  for  friendly   chat  and  discussion 

on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to  Planting. 
Laying-out,   Selection    of  Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for  Window 
Uardening,     Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,  &c.  ;    the    Plant 
Lxchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages 

„.       n  „  Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 

23,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CLERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND    GENERAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 

_,    ,  Directors. 

Chairman— The  Right  Hon.  John  Robert  Mowbray,  M.P  ,  D  C  L 

^"•Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


Tas.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R  S. 

Patrick  Black,  M.D. 

Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 

Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Humphry,  M.D, F.R.S. 

Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 

Actuary  and  Secretary— George  Cutcliffe,  Esq 

Assistant  Actuary—  Benjamin  Newbatt,  Esq. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 


Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M.A, 

Rev.  Richd.  Michell,  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midleton 

Sir  Jas.  Paget,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 

George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 

Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M  B. 

Sir  Fredk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  M.P. 


£347,000 

£1,810,000 

£275.740 

£0.851 


The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ..         '.'.         ','.     £3,028 '820 
■  d"surances  and  Bonuses  Amount  to         . .     £5,; 
DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 


5,733.799 

Credit  System.— On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  does  not  exceed  60,  one-hall  ot  the  Annual 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit. 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims.— Claims  paid  30  days  after  proof 
of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January, 
1872  (amounting  to  £323,871),  averaged  49  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash 
Bonus  29  per  Cent,,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  five  years. 

The  next-Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877, 
and  Perons  -who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next 
■will  be  entitltd  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  Pre 'fits 
over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT.  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
13,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  ys. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  11.,   Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS'    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE    for    1873. 
— "  The  most  practical  Work  on  Gardening  yet  published." 

SUTTONS'  ABRIDGED  SEED  LIST,  with  columns 
for  Ordering.    Gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Imperial  4to,  Copiously  Illustrated,  Price  12J., 

FARM  BUILDINGS:  a  Digest  of  the  Principles 
adopted  in  Construction.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Farm  Home- 
steads of  England,"  now  out  of  print.  By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
and  Bailey  Denton,  Jun. 

E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


G1 


MUJJIE    &   SONS, 

15,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON, 
NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 
Beg    to   announce    that    they    continue    to    supply    the 
ARDENERS'     CHRONICLE     and     AGRICUL- 

VJ  TURAL  GAZETTE,  Bell's  Messenger,  Cottage  Garden/',  Field. 
Florist,  Floral  Magazine,  Floral  O-'orld,  Garden,  Gardener,  Gardener? 
Magazine,  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCIAL, ftttd  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  for  cash.  As  the  regular  deliveky  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential,  Messrs.  Mudie  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  (or 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a  greater 
certainty  of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  tost  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  at   moderate  charges. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  And   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the   London,  Country,   Colonial,   and    Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  without  EXTRA   CHARCK 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agenti.sg,  FleetStre-et, EX. 


February  I,    1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

"  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELLS 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qd.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  o!  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


PARTNER    WANTED,    with    small    Capital,    in    a 
Country  Nursery.— Mr.  PRICE,  4,  Ashton  Terrace,  North  End 
Road,  Fulham,  London,  W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  Working  Gardener,  as 
Partner,  in  a  Small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  held  on 
Lone  Lease,  on  moderate  terms.— Mr.  ROE,  20,  William  Street,  New 
North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


To  Bouquetistes. 

WANTED,  several  first-class  BOUQUETISTES.— 
Liberal  wages  will  be  given  in  return  for  first-class  Talent  and 
Taste  in  the  Arrangement  of  Flowers.  None  but  competent  persons 
need  apply.— JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter 
Garden,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  W. 


FURNISHING  DECORATORS.— J.  Wills  will 
shortly  require  the  services  of  EIGHT  or  TEN  Young  MEN  in 
the  Furnishing  Department.  Liberal  and  progressive  wages  will  be 
given  to  all  possessing  energy,  talent,  and  taste  in  the  Arrangement  of 
Flowers.  Young  Gardeners  possessing  the  above  qualities  will  find 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  educating  their  horticultural  taste 
and  improving  their  position.  N.B.  Apply  by  letter  only. — Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter  Garden,  Onslow  Crescent,  Onslow  Square, 
South  Kensington,  W. 


WANTED,    a  GROUND   FOREMAN,    well  up  in 
Working    Fruit    Trees,  Roses,  and  Outdoor   Propagating.  — 
Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages,  X.  "^ .,  Post  Office,  Dover. 


WANTED,    an     experienced    practical     GROUND 
FOREMAN  :    one    accustomed    to    Landscape    Gardening 
preferred.— R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Propagator  of  Hard-wooded  Plants. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON. 

HUGH  LOW  and  CO.  are  in  WANT  of  an 
experienced  PROPAGATOR,  able  to  produce,  in  large 
numbers,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Greenhouse  and  Hard-wooded  Plants 
generally.  To  a  thoroughly  competent  Man,  a  comfortable  situation 
and  a  liberal  salary  would  be  offered. — Application  by  letter  or  in 
person,  as  most  convenient. 


W ANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  who  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  Nursery  Work,  and  who  is  a  good  hand  at 
Budding  and  Grafting  Fruit  Trees,  &c  Constant  employment.  If 
satisfaction  is  given,  may  be  made  General  Foreman. — Apply,  stating 
age  and  wages  required,  to  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Nurseryman,  Calne 
Wilts.  


WANTED,  a  Young  MAN,  of  good  character,  who 
understands  Potting,  Watering,  and  General  Indoor  Nursery 
Work-— X..  Post  Office,  New  Wimbledon,  S.W 


WANTED,    an   IMPROVER,    in  the  general  Seed 
Trade— Send  references,  &c,  to  J.  G.  MITCHINSON,  Seed 
Stores,  9,  Chapel  Street,  Penzance. 


WANTED,    by   Messrs.    Barr    &    Sudgen,    a 
thoroughly  efficient  SEEDSMAN,  competent  to  take  a  leading 
fiart  in  the  general   Management   of  the   business.— Application,  by 
etter,  stating  salary  and  experience,  addressed  B.  S.,  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W. C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  London.— Must  be 
well  up  in  the  Seed  Business,  accustomed  to  Attend  upon 
Customers,  ana  a  good  Salesman.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Plants.  Candidates  10  state  salary 
and  experience,  and  address  their  communications  to  P.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C.  

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  a  Retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  orders  and 
general  shopwork.— Apply,  stating  age  and  reference,  in  own 
handwriting,  to  JOHN  JEFFERIES  and  CO.,  Oxford. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SALESMAN  and 
PROPAGATOR,  for  Orchids.  Stove  Plants,  and  Ferns.,  One 
having  some  knowledge  of  Seed  and  Bulb  Trade  preferred.  This  is  a 
good  opening  for  an  energetic  Man— State  wages,  &c,  FAIRFIELD 
NURSERY  COMPANY,  Manchester.     F.W.  Burbidce,  Manager. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  DAIRYMAID,  for 
a  small  Dairy  near   London. — Apply  first  by  letter  to   L.   V., 
35,  Lowndes  Square,  London,  S.W. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

JOHN  GOUGH  thanks  those  Gentlemen  who  have 
communicated  with  him  respecting  their  situations,  and  to  say 
that  he  has  ARRANGED  to  STAY  with  his  present  employer,  James 
Pulley,  Esq.— The  Gardens,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  Tan.  23. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Middle-aged,  married,  no 
family ;  practical  working  in  Vines  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Eleven  years  in  a  good  family ; 
character  from  last  employer.  —  R.  H. ,  3,  Railway  Cottages, 
Southwick,  Shoreham,  Sussex. 


GARDENER  (Head)  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man, — 
Age  37,  married  [Scotch).  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  England  and 
six  in  Ireland.  First-class  recommendations  from  every  place  he  has 
held. — R.,  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
practical,  having  been  brought  up  to  it  from  childhood  ;  has 
held  several  first-class  situations  as  Head  Gardener.  Can  be  highly 
recommended  as  a  practical,  sober,  and  trustworthy  Man. — J.  H., 
so,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— James  McLean,  Gardener 
to  H.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Loughborough, 
leicestershire,  can  with  confindence  recommend  a  thorough  practical 
Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well  versed  in 
Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).—  Middle-aged,  married  ; 
thoroughly  understands  his  profession,  also  Land  and  Stock. 
Wife  a  first-class  Laundress  and  Dairywoman.  Good  references. 
—HEAD  GARDENER,  Bank  Villa,  Stratford  Street,  Western  Road, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


CI  ARDENER  (Head),  age  34,  married.— The 
X  Advertiser  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man  in 
every  branch  of  the  profession.  Nearly  six  years  first-class  character 
from  last  situation.  No  Single-handed  place  treated  with. — A.  McA., 
i,  Rutland  Road,  Perry  Hill,  Catford  Bridge,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman  who  is  giving 
up  his  country-house,  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener, 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  duties  in  every  department,  and  is  a 
very  trustworthy,  respectable  Man.  He  can  have  an  unexceptionable 
character  of  many  years'  standing.— The  GARDENER  (VV.  Fraser), 
Billing  Hall,  Northampton. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  single;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  also  Orchids. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  Flower  ana 
Kitchen  Garden  work.  Has,  lived  in  some  of  the  principal  Establish- 
ments in  England,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  from  each. — J.  P., 
4,  Elizabeth  Cottage,  Blythe  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Middle-aged,  married  ;  expe- 
rienced .in  all  branches,  having  been  Head  Gardener  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  can  Superintend  Land  and  Stock.  Highly  recom. 
mended  as  an  industrious,  sober,  and  trustworthy  Man.  Wife  can 
take  charge  of  House  in  absence  of  family.  Leaving  owing  to  place 
being  let.— S.  P.,  Itchen  Abbas,  Hants. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  30,  married,  no  family; 
thorough  practical  experience  in  the  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables, also  the  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  Nine 
years'  excellent  character  from  last  place.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul.— G.  G.,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Hertford. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32,  married  ; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing 
of  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  &c.  ;  Orchard  House,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Nearly  five 
years' good  character  and  previous  references. — W.  I.,  3,  Tarn  worth 
Cottages,  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40;  well 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession ;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Situation  just  left  contained  nine  Hot-houses,  large  Gardens, 
and  40  Acres  of  Land.  Character  excellent  for  industry,  ability, 
and  trustworthiness. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Spurge,  Fourth  Cross  Road, 
Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). — 
Married  ;  a  good  working  Gardener,  well  up  in  ail  branches. 
Three  years'  character,  and  best  references  as  to  character  and  ability 
from  previous  employers. — W.  J.  WOOLLEY,  Clarissa  Cottage,  the 
Green,  East  Wickham,  Kent. 
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ARDENER. — Married  ;    thoroughly  experienced. — 

M.  B.,  Post  Office,  Netherbury,  Dorset. 


To  tne  NobLlity  and  Gentry. 
ARDENER  and  FORESTER,  or  HEAD 
GARDENER. — Age  34,  married,  no  family;  has  had  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  tne  above  profession.  Good  testimonials 
as  to  character  and  ability  from  present  employers. — W.  M.  MONRO, 
Ford  Hall,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire. 
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GARDENER  and  STEWARD.— The  Subscriber,  a 
Young  Man,  who  has  had  a  first-class  experience,  and  can  produce 
unexceptionable  testimonials  as  to  professional  ability  and  personal 
character,  desires  an  engagement  in  the  above  capacity,  or  as 
GARDENER  alone,  if  tne  charge  be  extensive.  He  is  thoroughly 
practical  in  the  Making  of  New  Gardens,  Road  Making,  Planting, 
Land  Draining,  and  General  Estate  Management,  and  accustomed 
also  to  the  Superintendence  of  Gas  and  Waterworks. — Further 
particulars  furnished  in  reply  to  communications  addressed  H.  J., 
Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  the  Nursery,  Fulham,  S.W. 


GARDENER   (Under). — Age  22;    has  been  nearly 
three  years  in  his  present  place,  where  four  men  are  kept.     Can 
be  highly  recommended. — W.  LASKEY,  Gardener,  Carcby,  Stamford. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment.— Age  23 ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late 
Forcing.  Three  years'  good  character. — A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  24; 
accustomed  to  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Two  and  a-hatf  years' 
good  character.— J.  UN  DER  WOOD,  the  Gardens,  Burntwood  House, 
Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 


ENERAL  NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  MANAGER 

^Working). — Thoroughly  practical  in  each  department.  No 
objection  to  Keep  Books  or  Correspond.  Good  reference  as  to  ability, 
&c—  ALPHA,  Post  Office,  Worcester. 
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MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  WORKING 
FOREMAN. — Has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  the  Nursery  business,  both  indoors  and  out.  Good  hand 
at  Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers.  Good  reference.  Nine  years'  first- 
class  testimonials  from  previous  employers,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.— A.  B.,5,  Rosendale  Terrace,  West  Dulwich,  S. 


NURSERY  MANAGER,  FOREMAN,  and 
SALESMAN. —Married  ;  20  years' experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  well  up  the  Propagation  and  Growth  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ericas  and  New  Holland  Plants,  and  Pot 
Vines;  also  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Good  Salesman  and  Correspondent. 
Satisfactory  references. — C.  C,  Post  Office,  Bracknell,  Berks. 


TRAVELLER,  or  M  A  NAGER.— Thoroughly 
competent  in  all  branches  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business. 
References  unexceptionable.— B.  S.,  39,  Kinglake  Street,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PLANT  GROWER,  under  the  General  Foreman,  in  a 
first-class   Nursery. — Age   27,    single;    first-class  references.— 
'1'.  C,  St.  Margaret's  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

To  Florists,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Gentlemen's 

GARDENERS. 

IMPROVER.  —  John    Evans,    Sipsom,    Slough 
_  District,  Middlesex. 

IM  P ROVER.— Wanted,  by  the  Son  of  a  Market 
Gardener,  age  17  (who  has  had  two  years*  experience  in  a  Market 
Garden),  a  situation  where  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  ol  Market  Gardening. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable 
home.  References  given  and  required.— Mr.  EDWARD  GRAVES, 
Market  Gardener,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


FARM  BAILIFF.— Married,  one  child  (boy,  13  years 
old) ;  accustomed  to  Strong  and  Light  Soil  and  the  Management 
of  Stock.  Wife  to  manage  Dairy,  if  required.  Good  references. 
— T.  ROBSQN,  Horn  Park,  Lee,  Kent,  S.E? 
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A  RM^  BAILIFF.— Middle-aged,    no    family; 

ent  of  Land  and  Cattle  o" 
Good    rccommendation.- 


thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Land  and  Cattle  of 
sorts.      Wife    a    good    Dairyw 


M.  W.,  Post  Office,  Chirk. 


IRON  and  WIRE  FENCING.— Employment  wanted 
in  the  Erection  or  Repairs  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  Plain  or 
Ornamental.  Piece-work  only.— S.  R.,  15,  Daniel  Street,  Sumner 
Road,  Peckham,  S.W.         

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CLERK.— Age  23  ;  seven  years' 
experience.       A     good     knowledge     of    the     trade. — S.     D,, 
Mrs.  Darling,  12,  Keir  Street,  Edinburgh. 


CLERK,    or     ASSISTANT    SHOPMAN.— Age    24. 
Advertiser    seeks    a    Re-engagement.      Country     preferred.  — 
ROBIN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  4r,_Wellington  jStreet,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT.— Age  "30;   15  "years  in 
the  Seed  Trade.— J.  G.t  141,  St.  Ann's  Street,  Newtown,  Chester. 


ASSISTANT,  in  a  Seed  Warehouse,    London  House 
preferred.    Six  years'  experience.    Good  references. — J.  B.  C, 
19,  Bartholomew  Street,  Exeter.      „ 


MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  s 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
Established  1840. 

H~~  OW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S  SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,    6d.   each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF    IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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M.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street 

Lea  &  Pen-Ins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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Grateful— Comforting. 
PPS'S  COCOA' 

BREAKFAST. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  ol  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Set-vice  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Consul's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 

"INNE  FORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


1) 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   i*Ad.,  zs.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  US. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
In  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 
la  boxes  at  is.  tfrd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 

Three  Months    ..  5*.  xx\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     US.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £x  3s.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
RICHARDS,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
A  TRIAL  of  all  the  varieties  of  GARDEN  POTATOS  will 
be  made  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick  this  Season,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  glad  to  receive  Sets  of  as 
many  varieties  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  collection. 

A  TRIAL  will  also  be  made  of  any  New  Varieties  of  PEAS  which 
have  come  into  existence  since  the  trial  of  last  year. 

All  Parcels  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Chiswick 
Garden,  Tumham  Green,  London,  W. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and   HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  MEETING  announced  for 
the  nth  inst.  is  POSTPONED. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


i«79    ITAESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

■»'*•  I  ±J   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nursenes,  Kipg's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


To  the  Trade. 

STANDARD  and  HALF  STANDARD  TEA  ROSES. 
— Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Half  Standard — Marechal  Niel,  extra  fine 
plants. 
\VM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield.   Sussex. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacbarme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


NEW  ROSES,  1873.— All  the  best  new  ROSES  for 
1873,  including  that  superb  "new  Double  White"  hybrid 
perpetual,  Madame  Lacharme — the  white  Jules  Margottin,  in  strong 
nealthy  Plants. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 
>HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 

NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  y. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E 


CHOICE  ROSES.— The  finest  stock  of  Tea,  Noisette, 
China,  and  other  Roses  to  select  from,  all  strong  and  healthy,  in 
pots.     Descriptive  Priced  LIST  on  application  to 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle "  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


s^MITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O     Merchants,  i,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  EC.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


O  H  N     E.     DIXON    (from   Hull,    Successor  to 
George  Thorpe), 
Seed  Merchant,  Gainsborough. 


("1HARLES      TURNER'S     CATALOGUE     is     now 

V_/  ready. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. ^^ 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R,  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,    London,  E.C, 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years] 

LFRED      LEGERTON,      Seed      Merchant, 

q,  Aldgate,  London.  E  ,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  ihe  lowest,  and 
Slock  the  finest  in  London. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE    TREES,    Fruiting    in   Pots.— 
Peaches.   Nectarines,  Plums,   Pears,    Apples,    Figs,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Mulberries,  and  Oranges. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


CARTER'S     VEGETABLE    and    FLORAL 
NOVELTIES  for  1873.     See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Jan.   18, 
p.  06.  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Economy. 
BARTER'S     COLLECTIONS 


of     VEGETABLE 


yS     SEEDS,  us.  6d.,  21s.,  jctf.,  42s.,  and  63J.  each.     Carriage  free. 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W, C. 


To  the  Trade.— Seed  Novelties. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    beg    to    say  that   all   the 
NOVELTIES    of   the    SEASON    may  be    obtained    at   their 
Establishment. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


F 


IVE    THOUSAND    LILIUM   AURATUM,  from 
Japan,  have  arrived  here.     Price  very  moderate. 
G.  ROELINK,    14.    John    Street,    Minories,    E.C. 


Quilled  Aster.  Seed. 

THOMAS  BENHAM  has  about  21b.  of  the  above, 
mixed,  warranted  to  contain  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 
To  be  Sold  in  one  lot,  or  in  parts.  Price  per  oz.,  with  good  references, 
if  required.  Bagnor,  Newbury,  Berks. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  thesevarieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


w 


F 


ILBERTS.— Extra  fine  young    healthy    stuff,    Red, 

White,  Waterloo,  &c,  6j.  per  dozen,  40J.  per  100. 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


MULBERRIES.— Fine  healthy  Standards,  at  24s.  per 
dozen  ;  larger,  with  good  heads,  35.  6d.  to  51.  each 
S  ALT  MARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford . 

P^EONIA    MOUTAN.— Fine    bushy   plants    of- this 
noble  Tree  Pseony  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


FRUIT    TREES.— A  large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  from 
751.  per  100  ;  Gooseberries  from  ioj.  per  100;  Currants  from  6s.  per  100. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


)INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession  - 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


PINES,     PINES.— For  Sale,  a  few  dozen  Succession 
and    Autumn    Suckers,     all    strong,    healthy,    and    clean  ;    or 
to  EXCHANGE  the  same  for  some  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
A.   B,  C,  Post  Office,  Haslemere. 


/t  RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

V_J  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  51.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  42*.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Standard  Trained  Morello  Cherries. 
WOODTHORPE  offers  a  fine  lot  of  above.     Price 

upon  application. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


FINE  strong   Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS,   APPLES, 
and  PLUMS,  at  moderate  Drices, 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


"Ci  XTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 

J— J   PLUMS,   in   all   the  leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Pricesper  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  1500  Warrington,  1500  Crown  Bob,  1500 
Whitesmith,  and  500  Rifleman  or  Gojdcn  Lion  GOOSE- 
BERRIES, 2-yr.  Cuttings,  transplanted,  strong  and  well  rooted. 
Quote  size  and  price  to 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

ORCHIDS,      Hardy      Terrestrial,       WANTED.— 
Particulars  of  kinds  for  disposal,  with  prices,  may  be  forwarded 
to  S,,  Mr.  Brumfit,  85,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  fresh  and  i-yr.  old  HOLLY  BERRIES. 
State  quantity,  with  lowest  price  per  bushel,  to 
RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


WANTED,  well-ripened  BERRIES  of  ILEX 
BALEARICA  {Balearic  Holly).  State  probable  quantity  and 
price  per  quart  or  peck,  to  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  waa 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AN6    SONS,    Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
II  M    theOueen,  and  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  keeling,  l^rks 

IHOICE'  CAPE  BULBS.— A  splendid  Consignment, 

in  ercat  variety,  just  received.     LIST  on  application  to 

HOOTER     and     CO.,    Covent    Garden,    London,   W.C. 


c 


UBEROSES.  —  Price     to    the    Trade, 

application  to 
DICK   RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  129.  High   Holborn,  W.C. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

I)IIILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out,  in  pols,  Purple, 
White,  and  Scarlet,  good   Plants,  at  -zs.   per  dozen. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


VERBENAS.— Healthy,  well-rooted  Cuttings  of  Boule 
de  Niege,  fine  White,   Purple  King,  and  Henry   Ladds,  6s.  per 
100  ;    50J.      per     1000.       Reference    or    remittance     from     unknown 
Correspondents.      Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Houghton,  Chester. 
FIELD,  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,   sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  21.  6d.  ;  older 
sorts,   all  the    best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,   large   flowered,  or 
Pompons,  12  for  ss.  ;  100  for  15s. 
WILLIAM   CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


/CALCEOLARIA     AUREA     FLORIBUNDA,     nice 

V^     clean,  healthy,  short-jointed  plants,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000. 

GERANIUM  VESUVIUS,  the  best  bedder,  strong,  autumn  struck, 
121.  per  100      Post  Office  orders  payable  at  Boughton,  Chester. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


GLOXINIAS,  carriage  free. — Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  101.  6d.  ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  15?.  and  21s. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  40s. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

LXDiOTrand"lCbSES.^be5criptive  Priced~LIST 
of  French  Hybrid  GLADIOLI,    ROSES,  &c,  sent  free  on 

application  to 

DKUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

E"  "V  ERY'        GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  23S,  High  Holborn,  London 


To  the  Trade. 

AMARANTHUS    SALICIFOL1US    SEED,   io*.  6d. 
per  oz. 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WHITETHORN,  or  QUICK.— Two  Million  of  the 
above,  strong,  transplanted,  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  1000.     Samples 
may  had  on  application  to 
THOMAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


THREE     HUNDRED    THOUSAND    QUICK,    or 
WHITETHORN,    for    SALE.        Samples      and    price        on 
application  to 

B.   DIVER,  Gardener,  Islcham,  Cambridgeshire. 


WELL-ROOTED    COMMON    OAK,  straight    and 
stout  stems,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLlA.afeet,  bushy,  and  good  roots. 
Prices  on  application,  stating  quantity  required,  to 
ROBERT  H.  POYNTER,  Taunton. 


Weymouth  Pines. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  has  a  large  stock  of  the 
above,  well  furnished  and  good  roots,  3  to  8  feet   in  height. 
Price  on  application, 
The   Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


Am  erica  n.  Arbor-vitse 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  begs  to  offer  good  plants 
of  the  above,  suitable  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet  in  height     Price 
on  application, 
_^^ The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and    CLOVERS,    price  qd.    per  lb.,   845.    per  cwt 
Carriage  free.     Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


SUTTONS"     CLEAN      CLOVER      SEEDS, 
New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 
RED.                         I         ALSIKE.                  I          COW  GRASS. 
WHITE                            TREFOIL.                        SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.       |              MALDEN'S  WONDER 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


ASPARAGUS      PLANTS,     Connover's     Colossal.— 
One  year  old  Roots  of  this  splendid  Asparagus  equal  to  two  year 
old  transplanted  Roots  of  the  common  variety,  4s.  6d.  per  100. 
HY.  CLARKE  AND  SONS.  *).  Kine  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W  C. 


To  tne  Traae. 

LAXTON'S   ALPHA   PEA,  one  of  the  earliest   and 
best   in   cultivation.       A  good  substitute   for   Little  Gem  Pea 
Trade  price  on  application. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC, 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.'S  Stock  of  SEEDS  includes  some 
of  the   PEAS   which  are   so  scarce  in  the  trade   this  season 
Liberal  prices  for  all  kinds  to  large  buyers. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  i^.  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N.  B. ;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


Notice  to  Large  Purchasers  of  Seeds. 

PURCHASERS  of  large  quantities  of  SEEDS  and 
POTATOS  will  pc  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  on  application,  by 
post  or  otherwise  (stating  quantities  required),  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading. 


R 


ED-SKINNED      FLOURBALL      POTATOS, 
/t2  per  ton,  15*.  per  cwt. 
ALFRED  COCKEKILL,  Northampton. 


POTATO  SEED  for  SALE.— About  1  ton  of  fine 
true  Walnut-leaved  Kidncy,andabout  15  cwt.  of  Myatt's Improved 
Kidney.  Price  on  application  to  JAMES  WRIGHT,  Gardener, 
Neville  Road,  Sydenham  Road,  North  Croydon,  Surrey. 


UEtD  POTATOS — A  fine  Sample  of  Walker's  Early 

)J     Regent  and  Skerry  Blue— both  entirely  resisted  the  disease;  10 
to  so  Tons  each  for  SALE.     Nett  cash  free  on  rails. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Seed  and  Nursery  Eslablishmcnt 
Carlisle. 
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CtELOGYNE    CRISTATA. 


JOHN   H.  LEY, 

EXOTIC   NURSERY.  LANSDOWNE   ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Can  offer  good  Plants  of  the  above  magnificent  winter- 
flowering  Orchid,  at  3s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  and  ioj.  6d.—  being 
the  lowest  prices  it  has  ever  been  sold  at.      Also  the 

following  Orchids,  in  good  plants  : — 

s.  d. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 3*.  (td.  and    5    0 

„  SPECIOSUM 7s.  6d.  and  10    6 

CYPKIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  =6 

„  BARBATUM  NIGRUM 36 

CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRA 36 

„  VERATRIFOLIA        10    6 

EPIDENDRON  CILIARE  MAJOR       

ONCIDIUM  ALTISSIMUM  So 

„  SPHACELLATUM 5    ° 

PLEIONE  LAGENARIA 10    6 

„  WALLICHII 5S.  and    7    6 

STANHOPEA  WARDII        76 

Or  the  Dozen,  package  included,  in  largest  sizes,  good 
plants,  for  2&  guineas. 

Priced  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  at   High  Street,  Croydon. 

Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     AND     SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c. ,  of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 
HOLLIES,  Green 


Striped 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all  other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey 


Spring  Planting. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE  invite  inspection  of 
their  extensive  Nursery  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES, 
DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
&c  Their  Nurseries,  extending  over  too  Acres,  are  exposed,  and 
Plants  can  be  removed  to  any  distance  with  perfect  satety.  Samples 
and  prices  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Poplars, 
Hornbeams,  Hazel,  Limes,  Thorns,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  Priced 
LISTS  on  application. 

The    Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 
Established  for  half  a  Century. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size)  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymanand  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Order  Quickly,  or  it  may  be  Too  Late. 

ARNAMENTAL  COVER  for  GAME, 


&c. 


Common  LAUREL, 

Colchic  do. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

PRIVET. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII. 


MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII. 
„  DULCIS. 

„  VULGARIS. 

COTONEASTER  SIMMONDSII. 
r%  to  izA  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  105.  per  100,  £4  per  1000. 


Planting  tor  Immediate  Effect. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA.  BIRCH. 


SCOTCH. 
„         SPRUCE. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII 
American  ARBOR. VIT^E. 

5  to  12  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  25s.  per  100;  J£to  per  1000,  for  Cash 
truck  at  Sunningdale  Station. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


POPLARS. 

ALDERS. 

LARCH. 

OAK,  English  and  Turkey. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES. — Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application. 

HARDY  BRITISH    FERNS.— A  fine  assortment  lor  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  25*.  oer  too,  cheaper  by  the  tooo. 
.IN,  "' 


WM.   BARRO>f,  Sketty  Nursery  Fs 


,  Swansea. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
£17  ioj.  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  £10 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good  to  transplant 
A7  ioj.  per  100,000. 

N.  B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  two  miles  from 
Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown    NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  I     Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  12  to  14  ft.         Thuja  aurea,  4  to  g  lect. 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  10  feet.  f     Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  I2fect. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  arc  invited  to  select  for  themselves 
JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


« , 


!,^ 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    lor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING       ' 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERS,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN   and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  I  EA  Ri  LSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement) 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  Soulh-Westeru  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


4-  Now    %&$$&$!£    Ready,         *g§& 

CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENER'S  and  FARMER'S  VADE  MECUM 

For  1873,  containing  upwards  of  230  beautiful  coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  post  free  is.,  gratis  to  purchasers. 

JAMES    CARTER  AND  CO., 
Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  Sx. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Famborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE   PINE-APPLE  IUESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE    NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,   W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


SEEDS.-"  ONLY    THE    BEST." 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  William   Bull 

BEGS   TO   INTIMATE   THAT   HIS 

NEW    CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS, 

Just  Issued,  has  been  Posted  to  all  his  Customers.     If  from  non-delivery  or  any  mistake  any  of  them  have 
not  received  it,  Mr.  W.  B.  will  be  happy  to  forward  one  on  application. 

Particulars  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  PRIZES   of  SILVER   CUPS,   to  the  value  of  £300,  for 
NEW  PLANTS,  will  be  found  at  page  92  of  the  above  Seed  Catalogue. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,  S.W. 
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Richard  Smith, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    SEED     MERCHANT, 


WORCESTER. 


ROSES.— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing. 
FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 
CREEPERS  for  Trellises  and  Walls. 
FOREST,  SCREEN,  and  TIMBER  TREES. 
SHRUBS  for  GAME  COVERTS. 
QUICK  and  other  STOCK  for  HEDGES. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN 

FLOWERING 

ORNAMENTAL    ,, 

AVENUE 

GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  on  application. 


Rhododendrons. 


WH.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southamp- 
•  ton,  begs  to  offer  magnificent  hardy  scarlet  and  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  nice  bushy  Plants,  in  splendid 
variety,  at  18s.,  2-tr  ,  and  30s.  per  dozen,  selected,  or  £5,  £7  ioj.,  and 
£10  per  100.  A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  gratis,  on 
application  as  above. 

Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5*.,  or.,  12J., 
185.,  341.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLV1LLU,  showy    crimson,    to    flower   in    June. 

is.  per  dozen  ;  6s.  per  too. 
GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  13  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  4s. ; 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties,  10s.  td. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,  hybrids,  from  200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3s.,  5s.,  as.,  12s.,  15s.,  20s.,  and  301.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12s.  to  24s. ;  6  do.,  6s. 
to  ios.  6d. 
Other  BULBS    and    ROOTS     in    extensive   variety,  sec    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Now  ready   for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


AWARDED 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1S72. 
First-class  Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1S72. 


MAURICE  YOUNG   in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE     FINEST     YELLOW     CONIFER     OF     THE     DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF   THE    PKESS.  ■    ,  .  .  , ,      ,. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  Irec- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  ol 
the  best  and  most  desirable  of  ornamental  Conifers." 


Rtiert  front  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  StM.  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  luniperus  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  or  hue  to 
any  Eolden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant  No;  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'doth  ol  gold'  array."  •  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 


Extract  from  "Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Juitt  29,  187*  . 

*_  v ...  „.,.,  Golden  Chinese  Juniper 

ited  at  the 


"  A  foremost  position,  however,  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young  s  new  Golden 
(Tuniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  J  unipcr, 
Slilford  Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  sun 


become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced. 


For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444.  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,  21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD     NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 


NOVELTIES      FOR      1873. 


CAMPANULA   MEDIUM   CALYCAN- 
THEMA  CIRULEA,  do.  ALBA. 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  well-known 
Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an 
elegant  cup  round  the  base  of  the  bell, 
and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  corolla,  thus  adding  considerably 
to  their  beauty. 


NEMOPHILA  ATOMARIA  OCULATA 
ATRO-CIRULEA. 

A  splendid  new  and  distinct  variety, 
colour  rich  deep  blue,  with  black 
centre,  which  forms  a  very  effective 
contrast  to  the  old  varieties. 


NEW  QUEEN  ONION. 

A  new  and  distinct  silver-skinned 
Onion,  remarkable  for  its  keeping 
qualities,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
If  sown  in  February,  it  will  produce 
Onions  from  I  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
early  in  the  summer,  which  will  keep 
sound  until  the  summer  of  the  following 
year ;  and  if  sown  in  July,  it  will  be 
ready  to  pull  late  in  the  same  year, 
and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until  the 
following  autumn. 


BURNELL'S    ALEXANDRA   WHITE 
COS  LETTUCE. 

This  splendid  variety  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  is  compact,  crisp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  stands  the  summer 
heat  without  running,  long  after  all 
other  varieties.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  specimens 
may  be  produced  that  will  altogether 
defy  competition,  either  for  table  or 
exhibition  purposes. 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA. 


The  above  sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  Is.  6d.  each.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

WAITE,   BURNELL,   HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED    GROWERS    and    MERCHANTS,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 
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New  Roses  for  1873—368.  per  dozen. 

H  BENNETT  has  a  large  Stock  of  the  above,  in  the 
•  finest  possible  condition,  selected  principally  by  himself  at 
the  Raisers'.  LISTS  free,  containing  remarks  on  the  White  Rose, 
Madame  Lacharme,  as  seen  by  H.  B.  at  Mons.  Lacharme's,  also  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Lyons.     Liberal  conditions  to  the  Trade. 

Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 

Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

THE  TRUSTEE  of  KIRK  ALLEN  has  still  a  fine 
Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Koses,  extra  strong  Tlants,  which 
he  now  offers  at  the  following  low  prices  : — Standards,  as.  per  dozen  ; 
Dwarfs,  Bs.  per  dozen.  Purchasers'  Selection  from  Catalogue  as  far 
as  Stock  will  allow. 

Extract  of  Utter  from  the  Rev.  W.  F.  RadclVffe,  Okeford  Fiitpaint. 

"  December  10,  1872. 
"  Sir,— Your   Manetti    Rose    Plants   are   first-rate   specimens,   and 
admirably  propagated.     The  scion  and  roots  are  close  together." 

GRATE  VINES,  Planting  Canes,  2s.  each  ;  Fruiting  do.,  5s.  each. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

[In  Liquidation  ] 
JOHN  BIRD  (Trustee  of  Kirk  Allen),  the  Nurseries,  Brampton, 
H  untingdon. 

"*—         ■*&&       TT     CANNELL'S     (F.R.H.S.) 

■'^R'fiSsi     J--L*      Nursery  Business   is   strictly   con- 
»*.  fined  to   FLORIST    FLOWERS    and    the 
following   CHOICE    SEEDS.      Purchasers 
^^    can  therefore   readily  imagine  his  exertions 
a!»jj>'        ^3?§g[BS^    and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 
P  ans  Y      calceolaria    only    what    is    really    first-class.      SEED 
.*•_*.         xSflVTfcK      CATALOGUE,  containing  full   and  valu- 
jff '      f\,     C^ "  \   ab'e    particulars    expressly    for    Amateurs, 

jFv  ..1      '*  £    .    J     _Ja  sent  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 
6>- ■'•J'     =1  %.  ---'  ',-  "*— T-3       H.  C.  will  insert  a  series  of  Testimonials 
V  /    V  /   to  show,  by  devoting    his  whole    time  and 

^SiiijfcJ^         Vjjuii^    sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINERAP.iA    PRIMULA     satisfaction  they  give. 

From  T.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank  House,  Leek, 

"  November  26,  1872. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  Primulas,  the  Seed  of  which  I  had  from  you,  are 
grand,  and   have   been  admired  by  many  ;  it  came  well  up,  and  all  are 
beautifully  fringed." 

Per  packet— s.  d, 
AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS— direct  from  Veitch's       ..     1    o 

ANTIRRHINUM— best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine 10 

ASTERS  (English-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..10 

„         (French)— Best,  imported  direct 10 

BALSAM— purchased  all  Stevens'  Prize  Collection  . .         ..10 

CALCF.i 'LARIAS— Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..         ..26 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  2s.  and    4    o 

PINKS— from  Keynes'  splendid  Collection 10 

CINERARIAS— saved  from  the  best  named  varieties      . .         ..10 

,,  Standish's  superb  Tricolor 20 

COCKSCOMB-Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

eOLEUS — from  only  the  very  best       26 

CYCLAMEN — direct  from  Edmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine-foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    1 

,.  ,,  GLAUCA,  new   ..  ,,  06 

„  SECUNDAandE.  PUMILA        . .  ..10 

,,  ,,  GLAUCA — beautiful  edging  ..     16 

FOXGLOVE— Ivery's  Superb  Large  Spotted  06 

GERANIUM— Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  x*.  and    2    o 

GLOXINIA— from  best  named  kinds 10 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chatcr  . .         ..10 

LANTANAS— my  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA   SPECIOSA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED— Intense 

Dark  Blue,  true 06 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled. 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize 6rf.  and     1    o 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's 10 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

PRIMULAS — mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  Cannell's  ..         ..26 

.   „  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA       f  Cannells  renowned )      „    , 

I,  „  RUBRA  \  strain.  /     3    « 

PANSY" — Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen         . .         ..10 

,,  Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..     10 

„  Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland 16 

„         Sandbeck    Gem    and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow 

bedders      . .  .         ..10 

PENTSTEMONS— from  last  year's  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— Weatherill's  Improved  Hybrid        06 

VIOLA  LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  ;  will  be  extensively  grown  10 

„        PERFECTION— finest  Mauve-blue  Bedder        . .         ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties  26 

XERANTHEMUM— Everlasting  Flowers  for  Winter    ..         ..06 
New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower    Seed     Merchant 
Woolwich,  S.E. 

Aigburtb  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

RP.  KER  AND  SON  beg  respectfully  to  intimate 
♦  that  their  Nursery  at  Aigburth  has  undergone  a  Complete 
Re-organisation  under  the  Supervision  of  their  new  Manager, 
Mr-  BOSTON,  who  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Sydenham 
Nurseries,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  for  the  past  two  years  at 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  P.  K.  &  Son  invite  inspection  of  their  Collections  of  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ORNA- 
MENTAL CONIFERS,  and  all  leading  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous.  LISTS  free  on  application. 

Hardy  Transplanted  Trees  and  Plants. 

JAMES    DICKSON    AND    SONS   have  the  greatest 
confidence  in   specially   calling  attention   to,  and   inviting  an 
inspection    of,    their    NURSERY     STOCK,  which    for    "quality, 
variety,  and  extent"  they  believe  to  be  unsurpassed,     Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  post  free. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  every  description,  of  all  sizes. 
QUICKS,  and  all  other  Plants  tor  forming  Hedges  and  Screens. 
GAME  COVERT  and  UNDERWOOD  PLANTS. 
CONIFERS,   grown   as  specimens,   and   having  been   annually  and 

biennially  transplanted,  are  robust  and  in  excellent  condition  for 

moving. 
HOLLIES,  specially  good,  and  all  Evergreens. 
STANDARD  and  WEEPING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  including 

many  very  beautiful  gold,  silver,  and  purple   foliaged  trees,  for 

planting  for  effect. 
ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  ol 

all  kinds  and  sizes. 
AMERICAN   PLANTS,  including  the  finest  varieties  of  scarlet  and 

other  late -flowering  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &c. 
CLIMBING  and  TWINING  PLANTS,  including  the  newest  and 

best   varieties   of  Clematis,   Ivy,  and  other  desirable  plants   for 

covering  wails,  trellises,  &c. 
ROSES. — A  complete  collection,  including  all  the  finest  new  show 

varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES. — A  very  extensive  collection,  comprising  the  kinds 

worthy  of  cultivation,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 

health  and  condition  for  transplanting,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 

true  to  name. 
STRAWBERRIES.— A  large  and  choice  collection. 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS.— A  full  collection  of  all  the  new  and 

most  desirable  flowering  and  finc-folinged  Plants. 
GREENHOUSE    and    CONSERVATORY    ORNAMENTAL   and 

Flowering  Plants  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety. 
AZALEA    INDICA. — A  splendid  collection,   including  magnificent 

Pyramids. 
CAMELLIAS. — A  fine  collection,  including  the  most  approved  new 

and  old  varieties. 
ORCHIDS. — Including  those  adapted  for  cool  Greenhouse  treatment 
WINTER   and    SUMMER    FLOWERING    ERICAS,   EPACR1S, 

and  New  Holland  Plants. 
FUCHSIAS,     PELARGONIUMS,     CINERARIAS,     and      other 

Florists'  Flowers. 
BEDDING  PLANTS.— A  fine  selection  of  all  the  best  kinds  for  sum- 
mer decoration. 
HARDY  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  including  all  the  rare 

species  and  varieties. 
HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS.— A  large  collection. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Visitors  can  walk  in  Eight  Minutes  from  the 
Chester  Passenger  Station  to  the  "Newton"  Nurseries  by  James 
Dickson  &  Sons'  New  Road,  entering  by  the  "  Ermine  Inn."  Pass 
over  Flookersbrook  Bridge  on  the  right  hand  on  leaving  the  Chester 
Station.     No  Conveyance  needed. 

"NEWTON"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WILLIAM      PAUL 

BEGS   TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT   HIS   ILLUSTRATED   PRICED 

CATALOGUE   OF  VEGETABLE  AND    FLOWER   SEEDS, 

CONTAINING  A    SELECTION  OF  NOVELTIES  AND  CHOICE  STRAINS 
OF  ALL    THE  MOST  APPROVED   OLDER  KINDS, 

Is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

William  Paul, 

PAUL'S    NURSERIES   and   SEED    WAREHOUSE,   WALTHAM    CROSS,   HERTS. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

DICK  RADCLYFFE 

AND    CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

SEEDS 


KITCHEN    GARDEN,     FLOWER 
GARDEN  and  FARM, 

And  General  Garden  Requisites. 


Hf.pper's  "Sensation." 

Smooth-skinned  variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 

Per  packet,  is. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO, 

Seed  Merchants,  Garden  Furnishers,  &c, 
129,    -HIGH     HOLBORN,    W.C. 

Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts. 

6d,  and  is.  per  packet. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  best  in 

cultivation." — Vide  Gardtners' 

Magazint,  December  4j  1872. 


WHEELERS'  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  KIDNEY. 


Wheelers    Gloucestershire  Kidney  Potato. 

THIS  MOST  VALUABLE  POTATO  RIPENS  VERY  EARLY,   SO  THAT  IT  ESCAPES  THE  POTATO 
DISEASE  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

It  is  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  early,  of  good  size  and  colour, 
looking  well  on  the  table,  of  fine  flavour ;  and  it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that  although  it 
ripens  very  early,  it  remains  good  for  eating  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  up  to  Christmas. 

Price,  3s.  6d,  per  Peck,    12s.  per  Bushel. 

(A  bushel  weighs  561b. ) 

TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr.  Speed,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
Penrhyn  Castle. 
"I  have  grown  your  Gloucestershire  Kidneys  here  for 
the  last  five  years  with  all  other  early  kinds,  and  find  yours 
to  be  much  the  earliest." 

Rev.  J.  L.  May,   West  Put  ford,  North  Devon. 
"  I   grew  last   year   more  than  120  lb.  of  Gloucester- 
shire Kidneys  per  perch,  and  of  first-rate  quality.     My 
man  says  1401b.,  and  I  think  he  is  right." 


In  "Journal  of  Horticulture," 
October  24,  1872, 
In  a  list  of  Potatos,  written  by  S.  Taylor,  Sion  Hill, 
Kidderminster,  in  which  he  divides  a  great  many  sorts 
of  Potatos  which  he  grew  into  three  classes :— 1st,  those 
nearly  free  from  disease ;  2d,  medium  disease  ;  and 
3d,  sorts  badly  diseased, — in  the  first-class,  free  from 
disease,  are  our  Gloucestershire  Kidney. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER  ;  and  59,  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


February  8,   1S73.] 
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The  Nurseries,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

OUR  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
m  Scotland,  comprises  Forest,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  of  all  ages  and  sires,  and  are  well  adapted  for  extensive  planting, 
or  giving  immediate  eflect  in  the  formation  and  improving  of  Orna- 
mental Parks.  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c  Priced  CATALOGUES 
supplied  free  on  application.  ■  , 

THOMAS   KENNEDY  and   CO.,  Seed  and    Nursery  Establish- 
ment, Dumfries. , 

Autumn  Planting. 

DICKSONS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  ftc., 
i.Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  (Established  1770),  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  about  to  plant  to  their  very  extensive  Stock  of 
all  kinds  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  sizes  suitable  either  for  hill  plant- 
ing or  for  places  requiring  extra  large  trees  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Game.  The  trees  are  grown  in  a  very  open  situation,  and  as  their 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  can  "be  safely  planted  in  the  most 
exposed  places.  D.  &  Co.  would  specially  recommend  their  splendid 
Stock  of  extra  large  TRUE  Native  Highland  PINE.  Extra  Strong 
LARCH.  WEEPING  BIRCH,  BEECH.  OAK,  POPLAR,  PINUS 
MARITIMA,  SPRUCE,  HAZEL,  HORNBEAM,  THORNS, 
SLOES,  LIMES,  LABURNUMS,  Specimen  English  YEW,  Specimen 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRON,  Specimen  CON  IFER/E,  && 

Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has   a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Scieen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  :— 
CONIFERS. 
Perdoz.—  £  ft  d.  Per  do*.— £  s.  d. 

Abies orientalis,  6107ft.     i  is    o    Jumperus    densata,  6  to 


CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman,  &c, 
Tersey,  begs  to  offer.— Fine  strong  VINES,  best  sorts,  well 
ripened  wood,  7  to  q  ft-,  301.  per  doi.  ;  Pyramidal  APPLE  and  PEAR 
TREES,  strong  stuff,  12s  to  tSs.  per  doi.  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained 
Moorpark  APRICOT  TREES,  i8j.  to  24*-  Per  dozen;  Dwarf-trained 
Mayduke,  Morello,  and  Bigarreau  CHERRY  TREES,  i»,  to  i8j.  per 
dot;  JUGLANS  PR.tPARTURIENS,  early  fruiting  Walnut,  7  to 
8  ft.,  dr.  per  dot  ;  Evergreen  OAKS,  in  pots,  2  to  3  feet,  50$.  per  100  ; 
to  6  ft.,  i8j.  per  dot  ;  Common  LAURELS.  2  to  4  feet,  ioj.  ;  4  to 
_  feet. 251.  per  100;  Green,  Gold,  and  Silver  EUONYMUS,  1  to 3  ft; 
isc  6d.  to  301.  per  100:  Guernsey  ELMS,  fine  straight  stuff.  8  to  10  feet, 
505.  per  100;  English  OAK,  line  straight  stuff,  6  to  9  feet,  30s.  per 
100  ;  Oriental  PLANES,  fine  straight  stuff",  7  to  to  feet,  505.  per  100. 
For  which  early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited- — Jan.  16. 


o 


CHEAP  well-rooted  NURSERY  STOCK,  all  Trans- 
planted.—  Birch,  4  to  5  to  6  feet,  per  1000;  Horse  Chest- 
nut, very  fine,  6  to  8  and  8  to  u  feet ;  Larch,  11,'  to  2,  2  lo  3,  and  3  to 
4  feet  ;  Spruce  Fir,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet ;  Scarlet  Limes,  s  to  6  and  8  to 
12  feet ;  Poplar,  best  timber,  5  to  6  feet ;  Sycamore,  4  to  5  feet ; 
Quickwood,  3  to  4  feet  ;  Standard  Apples,  40s.,  50J.  to  605.  per  100; 
Standard  Plum  Trees,  505.,  6oj.  10755.  p.  100  ;  Pyramid,  Plum,  and  Apple 
Trees,  very  fine  ;  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees,  60s.  to  80s.  per  1000. 

BLACK  OAK  PLANTS  —Trees  of  this  kind,  of  large  sizes,  were 

felled  here  for  building  purposes  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  wood  is  now  as 

black  as  ebony.    Fine  transplanted  young  Plants,  2to3and3to4to5ft., 

for  SALE.    Prices  moderate,  on  application.    State  quantities  required. 

W    rACKSON   «np  CO..  Nurseries,  Bedale.  Yorkshire. 


surplus  Stock.— special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,     Market    Square, 
Northampton,  begs  to  offer   the  following,  the  whole  of  which 
are  stout  and  well  rooted  : — 
Standard  PLUMS,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  705-  per  100. 
Standard  APPLES,  do.,  701.  per  100. 

HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  211.  per  1000;  do.  2  to  3  feet,  161.  per  rcoo. 
L\RCH  FIRS,  \\4  to  2  feet.  i8j.  per  tooo ;  dn   3  to  4  feet,  305.  p.  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  401.  per  1000  ;  do.  4  tog  feet,  501.  p.  1000. 
PIN  US   AUSTRIACA,  i«  to  2  feet,  60s.   per  1000;  do.  a  to  3  feet, 

8oj.  per  1000;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  i8j.  per  100. 
PRIVET,    EVERGREEN,  2   to  3  feet,  iSs.  per  1000  ;  do.  3  to  4  feet, 

20s.  per  1000. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,   9  to   12   inches,   i3j.  per   1000;  do.   1   to 

iJ.4  foot,  20s.  per  1000. 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  1*4  to  2  feet,  551.  per  1000;    do.  2  to  2^  feet, 

70*.  per  1000  ;  do.  zx4  to  3  feet,  tooi   per  1000. 


To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen.  Contractors,  and  the  Trade. 
URPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK. 


S 


20,000  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT.'E,  3  to  4,  4  to£,  and  5  to  6  feet 

50,000  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  6  to  12,  12  to  18  inches. 

10,000  Common  LAURELS,  i]4  to  2  feet. 
200,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  in  sizes  Jrom  6  inches  to  a«  feet. 

5,000  IRISH  YEWS.  4  to  5  feet. 
100,000  transplanted  B I RC  H ,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 
100,000  „  SCOTCH  ELMS,  i\4  to  2,  2  to  3  feet 

100.000  „  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1%,  1%  to  2,  2  to  3  feet. 

50,000  „  SPRUCE,  1  to  iJ4,  t%  to  2  feet. 

50.000  „  HAZEL.  2  to  3  feet. 

100,000  „  ENGLISH  OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 

ioo.ooo  drill  ENGLISH  OAKS.  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 

40,000  transplanted  PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  g  to  15  inches. 

50.000  „  SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet 

50.000  „  PRIVET,  1 1  to  2  feet. 

100,000  Seedling  and  Bedded  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA. 
200,000  transplanted  GORSE  for  Covert. 
3,000,000  WHITETHORN,  transplanted. 
200,000  BLACKTHORN,  in  drills,  selected. 

The  above  are  all  stout,  clean  and  good,  and  will  be  offered  at  a  very 
low,  tempting  price,  which  will  be  given  by  return  of  post  on  application 
to  THOMAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  18 

„  Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.  2  8 
Biota     orientalis      com- 

pacta,  5  feet      ..     30 

,,  japonica,  0  to  7  feet  10  o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  o  feet  . .  30 
Cedrusatlar,tica,8  tooft.  4  4 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  .33 
Juniperue  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet  28 


7  feet 
PiceaPinsapo,6  to  7  ft. ..   to    o    o 

,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet       . .        . .  10    o    o 
Thuja  Lobbii,  q  to  10  ft.  .     4     4     o 

„    gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10    o    o 
Thuiopsis   borealis,   8  to 

9  feet 280 

Welling  tonia      gigantea, 

4J4  to  5  feet  . .     3  12    o 


STANDARD 
Per  doi.—  £  s.  d. 
Acacia  inermis     . .         . .     2 
Acer  Ncgundo     . .         ..     o 
„  variegata    1 

Almond,  fruiting..  . .  0 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  a 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet  ..  ..1 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  1 
Cytisus,  in  variety  . .  1 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  ..     1 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         ..     1 

„  10  to  12  feet  . .  2 
Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.  2 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft. 


ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 


Per  doi. — £   s.  d. 
Poplar,      Black     Italian, 

12  to  15  feet. .     o  18     0 
,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

ia  to  15  feet  ..     o  18    o 

„  Silver-leaved,  toto  12  ft  1     4     o 
Salisburia      ad  ianti  folia, 

8  to  9  feet  , .         ..300 

Sycamore,    Common,    10 

to  12  feet o  18    o 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    220 
Thorn,    Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ..         . .     140 
„    Double  Pink  ..     1     1     o 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing, 7   to  8  feet  stems..     140 
LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 
application. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  fiec  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  309  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  601.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


SPECIAL    OFFER     of     the     following    magnificent 
Specimen  CONIFERS,  EVERGREENS,  &c,  growing  singly 
and  prepared  for  safe  removal ; — 

Irish  Yews,  6  to  8  feet, 
taurustinus,  extra  fine,  4  to  6  ft. 
Portugal  Laurels,  3  to  6  feet. 
Standard  Laurustinus,  4  to  6  feet 
Bays.  4  to  6  feet. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  12  feet 
Large  Laurels,  extra  bushy,  6  to 

g  feet. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses 
Fruit  Trees,  in  various  styles,  in 
quantity. 


Picea  lasiocarpa,  10  to  14  feet 
„     noblis,  4  to  6  feet. 
„     Nordmanniana,  4  to  5  feet. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  4  to  10  feet. 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  4  to  10  ft. 

,,    macrocarpa,  5  to  10  feet. 

,,     Lawsoniana,  6  to  8  feet. 
Thuja  Lobbii,  6  to  to  feet. 
Erica  Codonoides,  in  flower. 
Vines,  in  pots,  good  canes. 
Old  gold-striped  Hollies,  5  to  7  ft. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

CATALOGUES  of  general  NURSERY  STOCK. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  Nurseryman,  Hailsham,  Sussex 


Tne  Planting  Season. 

LARCH      FIR,     strong,     well-grown,      transplanted, 
2  to  3  feet. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  Icct. 
THORNS,  ALDERS,  SYCAMORES,  &c,  strong,  transplanted. 

Price  on  application. 
WILLIAM  WOOD   and    SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  &c 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Forists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  10s.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants  ;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5s-  per  too;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  ot  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


THE   LAWSON  SEED   AND   NURSERY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
INTIMATION. 


"We  take  the  opportunity  of  the  introduction  of  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Departments  of  our 
Business  as  a  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY,  under  the  above  designation,  to  tender  to  our 
Friends  and  Customers  our  mosr  sincere  thanks  for  the  patronage  which  has  been  so  liberally 
and  kindly  bestowed  upon  us  during  a  very  long  period  of  years. 

"  The  circumstance  that  those  associated  in  the  management  of  the  New  Company,  and  who 
have  been  long  in  our  service  practically  engaged  in  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  are 
with  ourselves  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  new  undertaking,  offers  we  hope  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  bestowed  upon  every  branch  of  the  business,  so 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 

"  We  remain,  respectfully  and  faithfully,  yours, 


"  Edinburgh  and  London,  January,  1873.' 

NEW 


"PETER  LAWSON  and  SON." 


NOW      READY. 


CATALOGUES 

r.     TRADE  PRICE  CURRENT— Seeds. 

2.  GENERAL  SPRING  LIST  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  order  sheet. 

3.  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE— Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

EDINBURGH— GEORGE  the  4th  BRIDGE.  LONDON— SOUTHWARK  STREET,  S.E. 

THE    LAWSON    NURSERIES,    EDINBURGH. 


Rhodoflendrons.-To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    AND    SONS    beg  lo   offer    the 
undermentioned,  covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  while,  of  all  the  l.est  kinds. 
,,  CATAWKI  r  NSK,  and  hybrids- 

„  l'ONTICUM,  of  all  sizes. 

„  ODORATUM,  and  oilier  dwarf  kinds. 

American  Nursery,  Eagshot,  Surrey. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and   LAING   have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  al  very  moderate  prices  : — 

VINES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short-jointed. 
FIGS — In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name. 
ROSES— Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES—Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  Iruit  buds. 
PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 
PANSIES — Show,  Fancy  and  Redding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


R 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 
ASPBERRIE  S— Fastolf  and    Red   Antwerp, 

30s.  per  1000. 
AUCURA  TAPONICA,  1  to  i'A  foot,  bushy,  30*.  per  too. 
Dwari  BOX,  fine,  15s.  per  100  yards. 
ELMS,  8  to  10  feet,  fine,  15s.  per  too. 
LABURN  UM,  English,  7  to  8  feet,  20s.  per  100. 
GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  in  pots,  fine,  30s.  per  too. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  3  feet,  bushy,  201.  per  1000. 
VIRGINIAN   CREEPERS,  &s.  per  100. 
DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS.  strong,  251.  per  too. 
HOTEIA  JAPONICA,  large  imported  (Jumps,  301.  per  100. 
WILLIAM   RUSHFORTH,  Nurseryman,  Woodhousc  Hill,  Leeds. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,      Red     and     White    DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,    PANSIES,   Dark    WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,   and   SWEET   WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied    In   any 

quantity.    Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 

in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  slrnng  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  besl 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES, 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


To  Planters  of  Quicks  and  Forest  Trees. 

S     ROBINSON,   Shaw   House,    Melbourne,    near 
•     Derby,  has  to  offer  for  SALE  fine,  well-rooted,  Transplanted 
QUICKS,  from  2  to  3-yr.,  ys.  6d.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4-yr.,  10s.  6d.  per  1000; 
4  to  5-y.,  15s.  per  1000  ;  Extra  Strong,  for  Gapping,  21.  6d.  per  100. 
LARCH,  3  to  4  feet,  305.  per  1000. 
SCOTCH,  fine  bushy  plants,  2  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000. 

Prices  for  the  following  on  application  : — 
Large  bushy  HOLLIES,  3  to  8  ft.  I  SPRUCE,   bushy,   weil-feathcied 
OAKS,  4  to  7  feet.  plants,  4  to  s  feet. 

— '"-'   *--*—  I  *fM" 


ELMS,  a  small  lot,  6  to  9  feet. 


I  LIMES,  4 to  s  feet. 


SCOTCH  FIR  and  AUSTRIAN  FIR,  &c.~- 
50,000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  35s.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian^  trans* 
planted,  3  to  4  feet,  20s.  per  100;  30,000  Common  LAURELS,  x\4  to 
2K  feet,  15s  per  100;  fine  BEECH  and  BIRCH ;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
i'A  foot,  30s.  per  loo.  Tea-scented  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  10s.  per 
dozen.     Cash. 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

ELL    GROWN     and     HEALTHY    NURSERY 

STOCK,  offered  cheap,  all  sizes :— Chestnuts,  Laburnums, 
Alder,  Oaks,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Quickwood,  Arbor-vitEE,  Aucuba, 
Berberis,  Mah#nia,  Deutzia,  Double  Whin,  Garrya,  Gold  Tree  Ivy, 
Laurel  (Common  and  Portugal),  Lilacs,  Phillyrea,  Ligustrum  japoni- 
cum  and  ovalifolium,  Ribcs,  Dwarf  Roses,  Svringas,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Privet,  Cedrus  argenta.  Red  Cedars,  Chinese  Juniper,  Thujopsis 
borealis  and  variegata,  Thuja  gigantea  and  elegantissima,  Standard 
Cherries,  Standard  Hessle,  Jargonelle,  and  other  Pears  ;  also  Pyramids. 

Trade  and  other  CATALOGUES  of  NURSERY  STOCK  and 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  may  be  had  on  application  to 

MARTIN  and  SON,  61,  Market  Place;  or  Couingham,—  Estab- 
lished 1788. 


To  tne  Trade. 

EWING  AND  CO.  would  be  happy  to  make  special 
offers  of  the  following  surplus  Stock  : — 
TREE  BOX,  1  to  3  feet,  fine. 
COMMON  LAUREL,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  2%  feet,  stout  and 

bushy. 
Double  Blossomed  CORSE,  in  pots,  various  sizes. 
Warrington  Red  and  other  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 
Evergreen  PRIVET. 

Copper,  Cut-leaved,  and  Weeping  BEECHES. 
SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 
Dwarf-trained  PLUMS,  |  Pyramid  CHERRIES. 

Large  ELMS^^      j  Late,y  transpiantcd  and  beautifully 

\\     ACACIAS."     J  rooted' 

The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


ON   SALE,    a  large  quantity  of  the  undermentioned 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. — 
BIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  7s. 

SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  16s.  ;    do.,  6  to  7  feet,  per  iooo,  401. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  3s. 
PRIVET,  ovalifolium,  t-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  8s. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  6s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  7s. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  t  to  1%  foot,  per  rooo,  25s. 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  from  the  choicest   scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  and  other  colours,  2 -yr.  seedlings,  per  1000,  55. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darley  Hill  Side  Nursery.ncar  Matlock, 
Derbyihire. 


s 


URPLUS    STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 

TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  2*4,  2%  to  3I4,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  1%,  1)4  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  iJA  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2lA  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  s,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH  ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4,  4  to  s,  and  s  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and:  good,  and   the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured  by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


BITTER  WILLOW  HEDGES  and  GAME 
COVERTS.— The  attention  of  Landowners,  Sportsmen,  and 
Farmers,  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  Covert  Planting,  the 
Bitter  Willow  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  plant  known.  Its  growth  is 
so  rapid,  that  a  good  Covert  is  formed  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  the  crop 
is  remunerative.  Birds  are  especially  partial  to  Willow  plantations. 
Swampy  bottoms  are  dried  by  planting  Willows,  and  waste  bo»s  are 
profitable  when  planted  with  Willows.  For  hedges  there  is  nothing  so 
effective.  By  using  Bitter  Willow  stakes  4  or  5  feet  long  as  good  a 
fence  can  be  made  in  two  years  as  can  be  made  by  Thorn  in  12  years, 
and  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  unprofitable  hedges  can  be  made 
s  well  as  any  part  of  the  farm.     CATALOGUES  free  for  one 


nth  so  : 


ch 


r  planting  comes 

nJ  rests  upon   unrivalled  expen- 


to  pay  as  well  as  any  part  ( 
stamp. 

"Mr.    Scalmg's  advice  on   Willow 

££»_*££  g'£"Z  SrU^S^rss-sw,  km 

Australia.  "  „  .  _ 

"THE  SALIX  or  WILLOW,"  Second  Edition,  firs!  and  Second, 
Pan',  per  pos>,  ,,.'  each  ;  or  of  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  Cp„ 
London.  ^  SCALING,  Easford,  Nolls 
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A.  VAN  GrEEET, 

Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 

BEGS   TO   CALL  THE     PARTICULAR   ATTENTION     OF   THE 
PUBLIC   TO  THE   UNDERMENTIONED 

LIST 

OF  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES, 

Which  he  offers  at  the  following  Reduced  Prices,  viz.  :— 
STOVE. 

ACHIMENES,  12  oF  the  best  varieties,  own  selection,  25.  6d. 
AMARYLLIS  RETICULATA.  18s.  per  dozen 
ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM,  good  plants,  30s.  per  dozen. 
BEGONIA,  fine-leaved  varieties,  61.  per  dozen. 
BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA,  or.  per  half-dozen 

WEISSIANA,  9s.  per  half-dozen. 
CANNA  TRICOLOR,  splendid  foliage  plant,  iBs.  per -half-dozen 
CROTON     ELEGANS,     VARIEGATUM,     and     CASCARILLA, 

CENtVoPOPGON  LUCYANUS,  beautiful  winter  flowering  plant, 

os.  per  half  dozen.  ,  ',-' 

COFFEA  ARABICA,  the  true  Coffee  plant,  os.  per  half-dozen. 
CURCULIGO  RECURVATA,  6s.  per  half-dozen. 
DALECHAMPIA  ROEZLIANA  ROSEA,  os.  per  half-dozen 
DRAC.ENA  ROBUST  A,  fine  green-leaved  sort,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 
„  COOPERI,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 

NIGRESCENS,  151.  P«  half-dozen.  ,_----.- 

FITTONIA    ARGYRONEURA,     PEARCEI,    and    VERSCHAF- 

FELTI,  miniature  plants  for  Wardian  cases,  6s.  per  half-dozen. 
GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  small  plants,  9s.  per  dozen 
GLOXINIA,  choice  varieties,  own  selection,  os.  per  dozen. 

„  choice  mixed  varieties,  25s.  per  100. 

MARANTAS,  six  beautiful  varieties,  151. 
MONOCH/ETUM   HUM  BOLDTI,  os.  per  half-dozen. 

„  SERICEUM  MULTIFLORUM.oj.  p.  half-doz. 

PASSIFLORA,  six  different  sorts,  os. 
PINCENECTITIA  TUBERCULATA,  very  decorative,  48s.  per  doz. 

BROMELIADS,  six  fine  different  sorts,  oj. 


FERNS. 

ADIANTUM  ^ETHIOPICUM,  2=1.  per  100. 

CRISPULUM,  ras.  per  half-dozen. 
FORMOSUM,  18s,  per  dozen. 
ASPLENIUM  VEITCHU,  18s.  per  dozen. 
DAREA  DIVERSIFOLIA,  nice  stuff,  shifted,  401.  per  100. 
GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALLI,  18s.  per  dozen. 
CYATHEA  MEDULLARIS,  fine  plants,  36s.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  CILIATA,  nice  plants,  os.  per  dozen. 
,,  in  small  pots,  42s.  per  100. 

„  GIBBA  CRISPA,  18s.  per  dozen. 

SELAGINELLA,  12  of  the  very  best,  own  selection,  as 
A   Collection    of    too    beautiful     FERNS     and    SELAGINELLAS, 
50  different  sorts,  for  42s. 

TROPICAL  ORCHIDS,  zo  different  sorts,  left  to  my  own  selection, 

for  63s. 

PALMS. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  very  rare,  i-yr.  seedlings,  48s.  per  doz. 

„        RUBRA,  fine  plants.  1%  to  2  feet,  48s.  per  dozen. 
CHAM.EROPS  FORTUNEI,  1  foot,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,  smaller,  fine  plants,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,  2-yr.  seedlings,  63s,  per  100. 

HUMILIS  t  foot,  fine,  30s.  per  dozen. 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS.g  inches,  24s.  per  dozen. 

„  2-yr.  seedlings,  84s.  per  roo. 

LATANIA  BORBONICA,  3  to  4  leaves,  105s.  per  100. 

„  i-yr.  seedlings,  35s.  per  100. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS,  1  foot,  fine  plants,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,  smaller,  84s.  per  100. 

PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  24s.  per  dozen. 
OREODOXA  REGIA,  i-yr.  seedlings,  631.  per  100. 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  nice  plants,  60s.  per  dozen 

AGAVE  VERSCHAFFELTI,  nice  plants,  36s.  per  dozen. 
„        HETERACANTHA,  30s.  per  dozen. 
XYLINACANTHA,  20s.  per  dozen. 
YUCCA  CANALICULATA,3°*-  per  dozen. 
TRECULEANA,  60s.  per  dozen. 
„         ALOEFOLIA,  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
CORREA,  of  sorts,  18s.  per  dozen. 
DAPHNE  DELPHINIS,  5s.  per  half-dozen. 
DIOSM  A,  of  sorts,  small  plants,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DRAC/ENA  AUSTRALIS,   strong  plants,  48s.    per  dozen  ;  smaller, 

24s.  per  dozen. 
DRACAENA  VEITCHIT,  strong,  48s.  per  doz. ;  smaller,  24s.  per  doz. 
ECHEVERIA  ATROPURI'UREA,  95.  per  dozen. 
EUONYMUS  TAPONICA  OVATA  AUKEA,  18s.  per  23. 

„  RADICANS  ARGENTEA  MACULATA,  12s.  per  25. 

EUGENIA  UGNI.os.  per  dozen. 
ILLICIUM   RELIGIOSUM,  18*.  per  doz. 
MYRTUS  BULLATA,  os.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS.  12  new  varieties,  os. 
HELICHKYSUM  SPECTAB1LE,  12s.  per  dozen. 
KENNEDYA,  of  sorts,  12s.  per  dozen. 
POLYGALA  DALMAISIANA.gs.  per  dozen. 
SKIMMIA  FRAGRANS,  12s.  per  half  dozen. 
,,  OBLATA,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 

,,  IAPONICA,  12s.  per  25. 

THEA  BOHEA,  Black  Tea.  18s.  per  dozen. 
RONDELETIA  ANOMALIS,  18s.  per  dozen. 


rACK MAN'S    Illustrated    Priced    and   Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


CONIFERS. 

ABIES  NORDMANNIANA,   the   finest   stock   ever  seen,   1%   foot 
high,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  200s.  per  100. 
„       PINSAPO,  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  2-yr.  seedlings,  60s.  per  100. 
BIOTA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  6  inches,  181.  per  dozen. 

ERICOIDES,  j'/t  to  2  lect,  12s.  per  dozen, 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  fine  seedlings,  3-yr.  old,  twice  transplanted, 

50s.  per  100. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONI,  4  to  5  ft.,  24s.  per  doz. ;  2  feet,  63s.  per  100. 
„  „  GRACILIS  (A.   Waterer),   1%   foot,  30s. 

per  dozen. 
,,  „  ARflENTEA,  do.,  1%  foot,  30s.  per  doz. 

„  „  ERECTA  VIRIDIS,  do.,  2%  to  3  feet,  48s. 

per  dozen  ;  1  to  1^  foot,  24s.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  ROREALIS,  fine  stuff,  i'A  foot,  ics.  per  dozen. 

„  DOLABRATA,  1  ft.,  24s,  p.  doz. ;  6  inches,  84s.  p.  100. 

RETINOSPORA  PLUMOSA  VERA,  1  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  8  inches, 
631.  Der  100. 
,,  ,,  A  UREA,  1  to  ij^  foot,  24s.  per  dozen ; 

6  to  9  inches,  63s.  per  100. 
CRYPTOMKR1A  ELEGANS,  i%  foot,  120s.  per  ieo. 
PICEA  ENGELMANNf,  I'j  foot,  24s.  per  dozen. 
„        ORIENTALIS,  x%  foot,  18s.  per  dozen. 
,,        SMITHII,  2-yr.  seedlings,  30s,  per  roo. 
PINUS  DENSIFLORA,  i'i  foot,  24s.  per  dozen;  190s,  per  100. 

„         EXCELSA,  2-vr.  seedlings,  strong,  21s.  per  100. 
RETINOSPORA  SOU ARROSA  {Vcitch),2  to  3ft. ,24s.  to  48s.  p.  doz. 
THUJA  VERVAENEANA,  9  inches,  84s.  per  100  ;i  foot,  109s.  p.  too. 

ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA,  3^.  P"  100  roots. 
MAHONIA  BEALII,  2-yr.  seedlings,  ais.  per  100. 
LILIUM   LANCIFOLIUM  SI'ECIOSUM,  so*,  per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA  GRAN  DIFLORA,  30s.  per  100. 
CANNA,  of  sorts,  mixed,  25s,  per  100, 
IRIS  GERMANICA,  splendid  varieties,  25s.  per  100. 
HRIJERA,  13  different  green  and  variegated  sorts,  12s. 
PHLOXES,  la  very  best  varieties,  9s. 

References  from  unknown  correspondents  respectfully  solicited. 
Agents  in   London  :  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SONS, 5,  Harp 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  from  whom' general  CATALOGUES  are 
to  be  had  on  application. 


TACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 

fj  of  every  description. 


ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


J  ACKMAN'S       CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 

TACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of   CONIFERS,    of 

tf  hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


TACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  ol  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
t)  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


TACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
rj      TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


[ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 

'  recently  Transplanted. 


J  ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  ana  towns. 


J  ACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. 


GEORGE    JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 
and  Sefdsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. ^^ 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B^  January  18,  1873. 
"Sir,— Would   you   kindly   send   your   Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

~~  Seedsmen  to  tlie  Queen. 


FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS' 
CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
1873,  with  Cultural  Directions  and  Descriptions  of  the  most 
Select  Varieties  of  Seeds,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  and 
POST  free  on  application. 

Note  the  Address :   106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 

Special  Notice  to  tn6  trade. 

CHOICE  SEEDS,  that  can  be  relied  on,  all  of  first-rate 
strains.     CATALOGUE  can  be  had. 
Seeds  of  the  following  PRIMULAS  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce. 
Prices  on  application  : — 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA 
„        „        „         RUBRA 

FILICIFOLIA  ALBA 
FILICIFOLIA  RUBRA 
LILACINA  makmorata 
KERMKSINA  Si'LENDENS 
„        ,,        ERECTA  SUPERBA 
,,        VILLAGE  MAID 
,,        ,,        „        RUBRA  FLORE-PLENO 
Also,  in  quantity — 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA 
CALCEOLARIA 
CINERARIA 

ECHEVERIA  GLAUCO-METALLICA 
PANSY 

PELARGONIUM  (Bronze  and  Gold) 
TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI.&c. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
PERPETUAL  WHITE- 
FLOWERING  TREE  CARNA- 
TION, LA  BELLE. 

"  The  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of 
varieties  of  the  highest  possible 
value." 

"  The  flowers,  of  the  purest  white, 
are  very  large  and  smooth,  perfectly 
double,  and  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
are  produced  all  the  year  round  in 
such  profusion  that  one  or  more 
plants  should  be  grown  whcicver 
cut  blooms  are  in  request." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  post  free, 
3$.  6d.  each.  Large  Plants,  care- 
fully packed,  7s.  6rf.  each  ;  ditto,,  in 
bloom,  carefully  packed,  101.  6rf. 
each. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  to 

JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton, 
London,  E. 

Tea  Roses,  per  Thousand,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  beg  to  offer 
some  thousands  of  TEA  ROSES,  Dwarf  grown,  in  pots,  com- 
prising Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  de  Paul  NeTon, 
Dcvoniensis,  Jean  Ferret,  Vicomtessc  dc  Ca/.cs,  Pcrfecticn  dc  Mont- 
plaisir,  Coquette  dc  Lyon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mdlanie  Villermoz.and 
all  the  best  sorts.     Prices  on  application. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  71.  ;  per  1000  £300 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  „  11  35    »  . .     o  14    o 

100  „  „  50    „  £1  to     200 

100  ,,  11  100    H  i2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

Fox  and  Game  Covert  Planting. 

WM.  MAULE  AND  SONS  can  supply  2-yr. 
ENGLISH  FURZE,  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  FURZE. 
BITTER  OSIERS,  ENGLISH  BROOM,  EVERGREEN  and 
ROSELEAF  PRIVET,  GREEN  BOX,  &c.  Prices  for  quantities  on 
application.  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

~~For~Saie,  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

T     GREEN    has  on  hand   a  large    quantity  of    fine 
.     RASPBERRY    CANES,    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS,    &c, 
best  sorts.     Prices  on  application  to 

JOSEl'II  GREEN,  the  Nurseries,  Garforth,  near  Leeds. 

I.    G.    has   VACANCIES   for    ONE    or    TWO    good    NURSERY 

LABOURERS.     Liberal  wages. 

WANTED,  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM, 
6  to  9  and  12  to  15  inches,  fit  for  working.  State  lowest  price 
for  10,000,  and  forward  samples.  Also  PURPLE  BEECH,  and 
WEEPING  BIRCH. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
Carlisle. 


E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY  ANNOUNCE  THEIR  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

With  full  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the 
following  and  other  Novelties. 

May   be  kad  on    application,  Jree  by  post. 

LIST  of  NEW  and  RARE  FLOWERS— see  this  paper  of  Jan.  25; 
ditto  FLOWER  SEEDS,  best  sown  early,  do.,  February  1. 


CYCLAMEN. 

For  Culture,  see  "Amateurs'  Guide." 

C.  PERSICUM  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  the  other  species  are  hardy 
perennials,  though  protection  is  best  for  their  full  development. 
The  section  persicum  should  be  cultivated  largely  in  every 
garden.  Their  easy  culture  and  great  variety  of  beautiful  tinted 
colours,  with  a  profusion  of  successive  bloom  from  November 
until  May,  must  always  render  them  great  favourites.  This 
seed  is  saved  from  a  very  fine  collection  of  more  than  30  varieties. 
of  improved  forms  and  free-blooming  habits.  Seedlings  will 
only  come  in  part  true  to  their  colour. 

C.  EUROPIUM.— This  is  the  delightfully  fragrant  species  which  all 
lovers  of  flowers  report  upon  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  sub- 
Alpine  valleys,  where  its  grateful  odour  perfumes  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  surrounding  verdure  is  redolent  with  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  rich  rosy-red  or  crimson  blossoms.  As 
a  perfectly  hardy  species  it  is  worth  a  place  in  every  collection. 

No.  *■  d. 

386  PERSICUM,  white,  dark  eye 06 

387  „  CANDIDISSIMUM,  pure  white 10 

388  „  COCCINEUM,  scarlet-red 10 

389  „  DELICATUM,  white,  pink  eye 10 

390  „  MARGINATUM,  margined  rose           06 

391  „  ODORATUM,  from  scented  flowers 10 

39a  „  ROSEUM,  shadesofrose 10 

393  „    RUBRUM,  shades  of  red 10 

394  ,,    assortment  of  6  varieties       40 

395  11     choice  mixed,  saved  from  our  private  collection,  in- 

cluding over  30  beautiful  varieties     ..  is.  and    2    6 

396  AFRICANUM,  blush  and  red  eye         06 

397  ATKINSI,  white,  dark  eye,  elegant  pot  plant         ..        ,.     1    0 

398  „    mixed  colours,  rose,  red,  and  flesh  colour/with  dark  eye    1    o 

399  COUM,  bright  red,  spring  flowering 1     0 

400  EUROPIUM,  red,  sweet  scented        ..        ..         6d.  and  1    o 

401  FIUARL.EFOLIUM,  beautiful  foliage  10 

402  GRANDIFOLIUM     MARMORATUM,    white    mottled 

leaves 10 

403  HEDER-EFOLIUM,  red,  and  white 06 

404  LATIFOLIUM,  fine  species        06 

405  MACROPHYLLUM,  large  leaves        10 

406  NEAPOLITANUM,  blush-red 06 

407  REPANDUM,  bright  red,  spring  flowering 10 

408  VERNUM,  dark  red  10 

409  Assortment  of  12  species  and  varieties 76 


ZINNIAS. 

Half-hardy  Annuals.       For  Culture,  see 
"Amateurs'  Guide." 

The  great  advance  made  in  this  beautiful  summer  annual  has  now 
produced  a  group  of  exceedingly  fine  double  flowers,  equal  in  symmetry 
and  fulness  to  the  best  German  Asters,  but  infinitely  superior  in  the 
brilliant  colours  which  it  includes,  and  which  range  from  pure  white, 
rose-lilac,  violet,  crimson,  and  purple,  to  the  most  florid  tints  of  orange- 
scarlet.  The  remarkably  neat  growth,  long-continued  bloom,  and 
chaste  effect  produced  by  the  Zinnia  group,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  flower  in  its  season. 

'     ELEGANS,  single-flowered,  $d,  each, 
alba,  atroviolacea,  coccinea, 

atropurpurca,  auranlia,  sulphurca.      s.  d, 

Single-llowered,  mixed  colours 04 

Assortment  of  6  colours 16 


alba, 
atropurpurca, 


ELEGANS,  double-flowered,  6d.  each. 


coccinea, 
fawn  colour, 
Kermesina, 
lilacina, 


purpurea, 
sulphurca, 
yellowish-white. 
s.  d. 


carnunca  rosea, 

Double-flowered,  mixed  colours CJ.  and     1     o 

Assortment  ol  10  colours 26 

ELEGANS     PUMILA,    new    dwarf,    double    flowers,    .hoice 

colours »■  and    2    6 

E.  BICOLOR.— A  new  section  of  double  flowers,  having  sharply- 
defined  colours,  like  a  fancy  Dahlia ;  fiery-orange,  with  violet- 
crimson  tips,  301040  percent,  true  from  seed;  deep  orange, 
with  while,  cream,  or  yellow  tips,  50  to  75  per  cent. 

E.  BICOLOR  SPLENDENS   ilorc-plcno,  fiery-orange,  violet-  s.  d. 

crimson  tips         n-  and  2    6 

„     EMPEROR    FRANCIS   JOSEPH,    rich   deep   orange, 

white,  cream,  or  yellow  tips 1*.  and  3    6 

E.  CARYOPHYLLOIDES.— This  new  and  beautiful  section  bears 
carnation-striped  double  flowers  in  three  varieties ;  35  per  cent, 
are  beautifully  striped  and  flaked,  others  more  or  less  so. 

E.     CARYOPHYLLOIDES     ilore-pleno     {Carnation-striped). 

mixed  colours 11.  and    2    6 

„    „    ,,    ,,    pure  white,  striped  lilac,  or  crimson  . .        ..10 

„    ,,    ,,    „    light  yellow,  striped  carmine 10 

M    ,,     ,|     ,|    dark  yellow,  striped  scarlet        10 

H  AAGEANA  florc-plena— This  new  form  of  Zinnia  represents  a  very 
handsome  double -flowered  variety  of  the  Z.  mcxicana,  hitherto 
only  known  to  gardens  in  its  singlc-flowcrcd  stale.  The  plant  is 
more  compact,  of  dwarf  branching  growth,  neat  Willnw-hke 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  very  rich  orange-colourcil  double 
flowers,  nearly  the  size  of  Ranunculus  blooms.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  groups  or  border  lines,  in  which  it  will  produces 
fine  effect,  whilst  its  period  of  bloom  being  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  up  to  the  latest  period  of  garden  flowers, 
will  constitute  a  valuable  feature. 

MEX1CANA,  deep  orange,  1  to  ij<  feet  high         04 

„     HAAGEANA  florc-ptcna,  fine  new  bedding-planl,  1  foot     1     o 

TAGETlFLORAflore-plena,  very  distinct,  quilled  petals        ..06 


The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


February  8,   1S73.] 
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SUTTONS' 

HOME-GROWN 

SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE  FREE 
•  per  cent,  allowed  for  cash  payments. 


<gr  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potaios,  exhibited  as 
Disease- 1  'existing  Varieties. 


fyc 


ckA^teJiJ^ 


SUTTONS' 

'complete  collections  of  choice 

VEGETABLE   SEEDS, 

To  produce  a  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables 

throughout  the  entire  year.     Price 

12s.  6<L,  IBs.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  63s.  and  105s.  each, 

According  to  the  size  of  the  Gardens.     Carriage  Free. 
For    further    particulars,    see    Descriptive    Catalogues, 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  211.,  42^.,  63J.,  and  84J. 


Per 


6d. 


One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 

Peck,   3-r.  (yd, j    per  Bushel,    \2S. 

Lowest  Price  per  CwL  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION.— There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from   a   supply  we  obtained  from  the  original    introducer,  Mr. 

Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


SUTTONS' 

complete  collections  of  choice 

FLOWER    SEEDS, 

To  produce  a  continual  succession  of  the  most 

beautiful  flowers.     Price 

2s.  6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  60.,  IBs.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  and  42s. 

each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Gardens. 

Free  by  post  or  rail. 


SUTTONS' 

GRASS      SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

Mixtures  specially  prepared  for  various  purposes 

and  descriptions  of  soils. 

Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 


A    NEW    PEA, 

AWARDED    A   FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE 

In  a  Trial  of  over  200  varieties,  conducted  this 

season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Carter's  "G,  F.  Wilson"  Wrinkled  Marrow. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    PASTURES    BY    SOWING 

SUTTONS'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 

OF 

FINE     GRASSES     AND     CLOVERS. 

Flooding  of  Pasture  Land  often  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  and  the  growth  of  coarse  unprofitable 
Grasses.  This  can  in  a  measure  be  remedied  by 
sowing  Sultans'  Renovating-  Mixture  in  February 
and  March  (12  lb.  per  acre),  whiclr  will  effect  a 
great  i?nprovement  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  succeeding  Hay  Crops. 

Price  9d.  per  lb. ;  84s.  per  cwt. 
Carriage  Free.   - 

Full  instructions  as  to  Sowing  sent  with  the  Seed. 


SUTTONS' 

HOME-GROWN    FARM  .SEEDS, 

SAVED  FROM  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  BULBS. 


For    prices    and    full    particulars    of   the    above,     i 

Suttons'  Price  Current  of  Farm  Seeds. 


l&^mr^Tta 


SEEDSMEN  by  APPOINTMENT  to  the  QUEEN  and 
PRINCE  of  WALES, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Fcr  packet.— J.  a. 

Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         ..        ••    „••        ••        ■•     '    6 
Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..10 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 10 

Vcitch's  Autumn  Giani  CAULIFLOWER  ..         ..        ...         ..     ■    6 

Williams'  Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in  cultl- )  1 

vation.  j  I 


Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY 

Marquis  of  Lorne  CUCUMBER           « 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER > 

Telecraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) I 

Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        ■ 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       I 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE I 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation           ..        ..  I 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON ■    J 

New  Queen  ONION           ..         ..         ..         ■•         ■■         ••         ■;  '    » 

Williams'  Emperor  of  the  Marrow  PEA,  the  Snest  flavoured 

wrinkled  variety  ever  sent  out        per  quart  5    o 

Suttons' Emerald  Gem.  new  early  Green  PEA         ..      per  quart  3    6 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        ..  I    0 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6rf.,  2i.  to.,  is.  bd.  and  5    0 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  •  ■  S     ° 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  F1MHRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..  >    6 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM IS.  <id.  and  2    6 

Ncill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  ?s.  6d.,  3S.  fid.  and  5    o 
Wcatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

IS.  6d . ,  25.  6d. ,  3s.  6rf.  and  g    o 

Wit-em's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN              is.  6d.,  it.  bd.  and  3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA            I     J 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS    ..         ..         ..         ..         ■■  I    £ 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue            ..  I    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white          ..  I    ( 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII ,     ■•         ..10 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE.il. -pi.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..  1     o 

LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS       2S.  M.  and  5    o 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,  new,  double,  white-flowered, 

eolden-leaved  bedder '    ° 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 20 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen ..        ■■  2    6 

STUCK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  While      is.  orf.  and  2    5 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent        2S.  6,1.  and  3    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,Tl..pl 10 

B.    S.   WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,   N. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY -The  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c.,will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  20.  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  years 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  rmes  arc  offered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKLLL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  v:'  * 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 


W.Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 


James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray. 

41,   Wellington    Street, 


Notice. 

CHRONICLE 


and 


GARDENERS 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £i  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1873. 


MEETINGS    FOR   THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 
r~  ,  f  Royal  Horticultural  (Annual  General 

Tuesday,        Feb.    nj      Meeting),  at  S.  Kensington  ..    3  P-M. 

Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 

Committees};,  at  S.  Kensington  . .  11  a.m. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..  ..  I  P.M. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        .-3  *<«• 


Wednesday,    — 


This    Pea  is  of  a  deliriously  tender  flavour.      It  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Price,  per  Pint,  y,'j    per  Quart,  $s. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


CONSIDERABLE  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  practical  horticulturists  as  to  the 
Selection  of  Candidates  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  felt,  and  we  believe  justly,  that  the 
horticultural  element  requires  strengthening,  and 
that  the  election  of  two  noble  lords,  or  at  least  of 
one  of  them,  is  little  likely  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Of  course 
there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  selected  persons.  The  feeling  is 
simply  this,  that  they  are  not  the  most  appropriate 
persons  to  fill  the  vacancies.    To  one  of  them— 
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Lord  LONDESBOROUGH — the  Society  and  its 
frequenters  are  under  deep  obligations  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  supports  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  by  contributing  from  his  noble 
stores  of  Orchids  on  every  occasion.  We  feel 
that  any  compliment  the  Society  can  pay  him  is 
amply  merited,  but  we  also  feel,  as  in  the  case  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  that  that  compliment 
might  be  gracefully  paid  without  impairing  the 
business  element  of  the  Council.  As  to  the  other 
candidate  we  are  not  aware  that  he  possesses 
any  special  qualification  for  the  office.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Society  is  a  very 
composite  body,  its  interests  are  very  varied  and 
somewhat  conflicting,  and  there  may  be  reasons 
for  the  selection  which  are  not  known  to 
outsiders.  Rumour  states  that  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  is  in  all  probability  immi- 
nent, and  it  may  be  that  the  present  Council, 
conscious  of  this,  is  adopting  the  best  course 
under  the  circumstances.  Of  this  we  are  not  in 
a  positio  nto  judge.  We  shall  know  more  at  the 
ensuing  annual  meeting,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Fellows  on  that  occasion  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  Last  year,  when  a  somewhat  similar 
question  was  raised,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  S.  REY- 
NOLDS HOLE  was  mentioned  on  several  occasions 
as  one  enjoying  the  confidence  of  a  large  section 
of  horticulturists  who  wished  to  see  him  "  on  the 
Council."  What  was  the  result  ?  At  the  meet- 
ing, when  the  ballot  was  taken,  we  believe  one 
vote,  and  one  only,  was  given  to  Mr.  Hole.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  horticulturists  as  a 
body  did  not  vote  ;  they  either  did  not  make 
their  appearance  at  the  meeting,  or,  if  they  did, 
they  either  did  not  vote  at  all,  or  they  just  voted 
as  the  Council  told  them.  At  any  rate  they 
showed  no  practical  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  they  did  not,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
comply  with  the  bye-law  enacted  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  if  the  horticulturists  really  wish  to  alter 
this  state  of  things,  they  must  take  a  little 
more  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  very  undig- 
nified proceeding  to  grumble  before  the  election ; 
take  no  part  in  it,  and  then  go  on  grumbling  as 
before. 

We  entirely  sympathise  with  the  feeling  that 
pure  horticulture,  practical  and  scientific,  is 
greatly  over-weighted  at  South  Kensington  ;  but 
we  also  know  that  unless  a  very  active  course  be 
taken  it  is  useless  to  protest.  The  fashionable 
element,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  predominates  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  in  position,  and  especially  in 
being  on  the  spot.  They  would  readily  respond 
to  the  "  whip,"  if  such  were,  in  Parliamentary 
phrase,  "  put  out."  We  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  depreciate  the  fashionable  element — it  may 
care  little  for  horticulture  except  as  a  pastime, 
but  it  does  supply  the  funds.  The  true  horticul- 
turists furnish  the  brains  and  the  materials.  A 
schism  between  the  two  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune. We  believe  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing it  would  be  to  give  the  horticultural  element 
a  larger  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Society's 
proceedings.  We  would  earnestly  recommend 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  to  attend  the  ensuing  meeting  on  Tuesday 
next,  to  hear  what  the  Council  has  to  say  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  to  abstain  from 
voting  either  one  way  or  another  until  they  are 
in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  remind  them,  that  if  they 
have  not  complied  with  the  bye-laws,  any 
attempt  to  substitute  other  names  for  those 
proposed  will  be  futile.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  existing  Council  contains  among 
its  members  several  old  and  tried  friends  of 
horticulture,  who  have  individually  the  confi- 
dence of  all  horticulturists,  and  it  comprises 
some  gentlemen  not  immediately  connected  with 
horticulture,  but  whose  business  capabilities 
render  them  very  efficient  and  useful  members. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which  makes  us  think 
that  the  Council,  in  issuing  its  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  selection  of  new  members,  must 
have  been  actuated  by  good  motives,  which, 
nevertheless,  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

Let  us  hope  it  is  so.  We  must  say  our  hopes 
are  tempered  with  regret  that  horticulture  is  not 
better  represented. 


Now  that  we  have  before  us  the  Prize 
Schedules  of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Societies,  we  may  arrive  at  some 
notion  of  what  may  be  expected  to  form  the  chief 
features  of  the  metropolitan  Horticultural  exhi- 
bitions of  the  coining  season. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  makes  compara- 
tively little  alteration  from  its  arrangements  of 


last  year.  In  the  May  show  the  small-pot 
greenhouse  plants  and  the  unstaked  Azaleas  are 
dropped  out,  and  specimen  Orchids  and  potted 
or  basketed  Rhododendrons  admitted  ;  while  in 
a  note  referring  to  Certificates  for  New  Plants 
and  F'lorists'  Flowers,  it  is  announced  that  the 
awards  can  only  be  made  once,  and  not  repeated 
at  the  summer  shows  if  awarded  at  the  spring 
meetings.  One  new  regulation  in  regard  to 
these  subjects  seems  to  require  reconsideration  : 
— "  If  two  exhibitors  exhibit  the  same  variety 
of  plant  on  the  same  day,  the  Certificate  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best-grown  example."  This  rule 
may  at  first  glance  look  equitable,  and  easy  of 
application  ;  but  practically  it  often  happens 
that  new  plants  of  the  same  species  are  shown 
by  two  or  more  individuals  from  the  same 
imported  stock,  with  so  little  difference  as 
regards  size  or  culture,  that  the  possession  of 
the  best  grown  example,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
determined,  would  be  a  matter  of  accident. 
Besides,  these  Certificates  for  novelties  are  or 
should  be  given  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
plant,  and  ought  not  to  be  clogged  with  con- 
ditions having  altogether  a  different  bearing. 

At  the  June  show  additional  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  Orchids  and  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants.  Baskets  of  Roses,  red  or  pink,  yellow  or 
white,  not  over  12  feet  in  diameter — rather 
cumbrous  surely — are  invited  ;  and  without  much 
extension  of  the  Fruit  list,  prizes  of  increased 
value  are  offered  for  Pines,  Melons,  Cherries, 
and  Strawberries.  Still  more  change  is  made  in 
the  July  show.  Hardy  evergreens,  Hardy  Conifers, 
Dracasnas,  Cannas,  and  Coleuses  have  special 
classes  provided  for  them  ;  and  among  floral 
decorations  is  a  class  for  decorating  a  supper 
table,  which  is  to  be  illuminated  after  sunset,  and 
judged  by  artificial  light.  We  trust  the  result 
may  be  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  artificially 
lighted  decorations  at  Birmingham.  These  are 
the  chief  variations  in  the  Regent's  Park  shows. 
In  other  respects — as  to  the  range  of  subjects 
and  the  range  of  prizes — they  continue  very  much 
as  they  were  last  year. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go 
thus  minutely  through  the  arrangements  for  the 
19  Show  Meetings  at  South  Kensington.  What 
specially  strikes  the  attention  is  that  the  little 
shows,  at  which  a  few  prizes  to  supplement  the 
display  of  new  plants  and  miscellaneous  objects 
produced  by  the  trade,  were  at  first  offered,  are 
now  by  gradual  addition  swollen  each  into  a 
considerable  show,  with  from  one  dozen  to  two 
dozen  classes  in  each,  thus  keeping  up  the  ferment 
of  exhibiting  too  continuously  throughout  the 
season.  This  is  all  the  more  noticeable,  as  we 
see  no  provision  for  a  truly  great  show,  of  which 
it  was  understood  there  was  to  be  one  in  June  ; 
while  Fruits,  which  rumour  whispered  were  to 
be  encouraged  in  a  way  more  commensurate 
with  their  importance,  are  even  less  fully  pro- 
vided for  than  before,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to 
an  autumn  fruit  show,  and  no  material  extra 
encouragement  given  at  any  other  season.  It 
would  have  been,  we  think,  more  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  horticulture  throughout  the 
country,  had  some  of  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings  been  struck  out,  and  pro- 
vision thus  made — if  it  could  not  be  made  other- 
wise— to  hold  one  really  grand  summer  London 
Show  worthy  of  the  name,  as  well  as  to  do 
something  more  warm-hearted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  growers  of  fruits,  and  we  might  add, 
of  vegetables  also. 

Amongst  the  classes  worthy  of  note,  which  a 
glance  through  the  schedule  has  revealed,  we 
observe  one  for  50  Hyacinths  on  March  19, 
which  should  lead  to  a  goodly  contest  between 
the  champion  growers.  The  golden  and  silver 
variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  miscalled  Tri- 
colors, are  invited  at  the  same  season,  when 
they  are  really  amongst  the  most  effective  of  in- 
door plants.  Good  prizes  are  offered  for  pot 
Roses  on  May  7,  when  there  should  be  a  grand 
gathering  of  these  exquisite  and  gorgeous  flowers. 
Early  in  June  comes  the  Davis  competition  for 
a  twenty  guinea  cup  and  a  first  prize  of  equal 
value,  which  will  be  something  worth  contending 
for  ;  in  July  comes  the  tournay  over  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, for  which  26  classes  are  provided.  In 
October  Mr.  SAUNDERS'  prizes  for  fungi  are 
repeated  ;  and  in  November  there  are  eleven 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  including  a  prize 
of  ,£10  for  a  collection. 

The  Society's  own  schedule  for  the  Bath  show 
on  June  24  and  following  days,  is  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  as  that  at  Birmingham,  which  brought 
together  a  very  good  series  of  exhibits.     The  list 


of  special  prizes  has  not  yet  been  made  up  by 
the  local  committee,  but  we  understand  that  the 
fund  raised  for  that  purpose  is  in  excess  of  that 
raised  at  Birmingham  last  year,  and  that  the 
schedule  will  be  got  out  at  once. 

As  the  schedules  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  respective  societies,  those 
who  are  more  closely  interested  in  the  question 
of  exhibiting  should  apply  for  them,  if  they  are 
not  already  provided.  The  spring  shows,  at 
least,  will  soon  be  upon  us. 


A  very  curious  substance  has  lately  been  sent 

to  us  from  Mr.  Wainwright,  of  Kimberley  Park, 
which  is  at  first  sight  so  extremely  like  a  Truffle 
that  it  might  deceive  a  superficial  observer.  Mr. 
Wainwright,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Truffles,  having  formerly  lived  at  Rushton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  first  place  in  which  Truffles  were  ever 
observed  in  England,  and  therefore  at  once  saw  that 
there  was  something  anomalous  about  the  bodies  in 
question.  A  section  through  the  black  mass,  which 
was  covered  internally  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  derived  apparently  from  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  fungus, 
showed  a  pallid  fleshy  substance  deeply  indented,  with 
a  strong,  pungent,  fungoid  odour,  and  abounding  in 
beautiful  octohedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  was 
at  once  quite  clear  that  it  was  a  subterranean  condition 
of  some  Polyporus ;  but  if  any  doubt  had  existed 
on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  cleared  up  by  some 
seuiisubterranean  specimens  of  Polyporus  annosus  which 
have  lately  been  forwarded  from  Scotland.  Such 
subterranean  conditions  are  not  without  precedent.  A 
similar  state,  apparently  of  some  Polyporus  or  Da^dalea, 
has  been  figured  by  Tulasne  in  his  work  on  under- 
ground fungi,  and  Mr.  Broome  has  met  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  the  West  of  England.  Such 
conditions  appear  to  be  altogether  abnormal,  and  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  dormant  states  of  fungi,  as 
various  Sclerotia,  or  the  temporarily  sterile  forms  which 
have  been  observed  in  Corticium  arachnoideum  and 
some  exotic  species.  The  celebrated  Pietra  fungaja  of 
Italy  does  not  belong  to  the  same  category,  as  that  is 
simply  a  mass  of  earth  bound  together  by  spawn.  The 
curious  Sclerotioid  bodies  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Currey  and  others  in  theLinnean  Transactions, 
and  the  resting  state  of  Peziza  tuberosa,  more  properly 
admit  of  comparison.   Al.  y.  B. 

Under  authority  from  the  Postmaster-General 

of  India  parcels  not  exceeding  50  lb.  in  weight,  and 
2  feet  x  1  foot  x  1  foot  in  size,  and  £,10  in  value,  are 
now  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
from  London  to  any  post  town  in  India  at  a  uniform 
charge  of  Is.  $d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Fruits, 

Vegetables,  apd  Autumnal  Flowers,  that  will 
open  at  Manchester,  on  September  3  next,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  connection  with  horticultural  exhibitions. 
The  subscription  to  the  prize  fund,  up  to  the  present 
date,  amounts  to  ^1300. 

Gardeners  should  not  forget  that  some  of  their 

choicest  flowers  are  borne  by  plants  which  are  virulently 
poisonous,  and  that  all  necessary  operations  connected 
with  these  should  be  carried  out  with  much  care  and 
caution.  Here  is  a  warning  illustration,  from  the 
Kentish  Gazette  of  February  4 : — Mr.  Stephen  Maple, 
under-gardener  to  F,  Philips,  Esq.,  Lee  Priory, 
Wingham,  has  met  his  death  under  singular  circum- 
stances. He  was  training  a  creeping  plant  of  a 
poisonous  nature  [Probably  an  Euphorbia],  when  he 
was  pricked  in  the  hand  by  one  of  the  thorns.  Morti- 
fication set  in,  and  he  died  in  great  agony  four  days 
afterwards.     He  was  77  years  of  age. 

— -  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Grounds  of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  for  the  past  three 
years  had  the  charge  of  the  noble  Elms  that  line  the 
streets  of  that  ancient  town,  and  his  son,  writing  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  states  that  he  uses  the  refuse 
Printer's  Ink  as  an  Antidote  for  Canker- 
Worms,  and  finds  its  use  effectual.  He  merely  smoothes 
the  rough  bark  slightly  with  a  spokeshave,  and  spreads 
the  ink  directly  on  the  bark.  The  slightest  contact  with 
the  ink  is  death  to  the  insect. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum  lately  called 

attention  to  the  distorted  human  skull  represented  in 
Holbein's  picture  of  the  "Two  Ambassadors,"  now 
exhibiting  in  the  gallery  of  old  masters  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  nature  of  the  object,  it  seems,  has 
been  much  disputed  ;  but  now  that  it  lias  been  pointed 
out,  the  wonder  is  that  any  doubt  could  ever  have 
existed  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents can  furnish  a  clue  to  the  singularity  furnished 
by  another  picture  in  the  same  collection,  and  thus 
described  in  the  catalogue  :  — 

"The  Assumption  of  Our  Lady.  Sandro  Botticelli. 

Tempera,   89  inches  by  147$  inches.     Lent  by  the 

Duke  of  Hamilton. 
Painted  for  the  churcli  of  San  Pietro  Mapgiore,  Florence, 
on  the  commission  of  Matteo  Palmieki,  who  gave  the 
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whole  scheme  of  the  work.  The  Assumption,  with  a 
representation  of  the  zones  of  heaven,  the  Patriarchs, 
Prophets,  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Confessors, 
Doctors,  Virgins,  and  Hierarchies.  Matteo  and  his  wife 
are  represented  on  their  knees  in  the  foreground  ;  in  the 
distance  is  a  view  of  the  city  of  Florence.  VASARI  says 
envious. detractors  of  the  painter  charged  him  and  his 
patron  with  heresy,  and  the  work  was  interdicted,  and 
covered  from  view." 

In  the  foreground  of  this  picture  is  represented  a 
sarcophagus,  wherein  we  suppose  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  was  placed.  The  lid  is  partly  removed,  and 
the  Apostles  are  gazing  wondrously  at  its  contents. 
Peter,  resting  his  keys  on  the  edge,  seems  particularly 
struck,  as  well  he  may  be,  for  in  place  of  the  corpse  is 
a  bed  of  flourishing  white  Lilies  in  full  bloom.  Except 
by  miracle  the  plant  could  scarcely  produce  flowers 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  lid  has  apparently 
only  just  been  removed.  But  the  point  to  which  we 
would  specially  call  attention  is  the  fact  that  these 
Lilies  have  all  five  instead  of  six  segments  to  the 
flowers.  Now,  the  White  Lily  was  so  well  known  an 
emblem  of  the  Virgin,  and  occurs  so  very  frequently 
in  all  pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  where  it  is  usually 
correctly  drawn,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  there 
may  have  been  some  reason  for  attributing  five  seg- 
ments to  the  flower  in  this  case  instead  of  six.  Had 
only  a  few  been  so  represented,  we  should  have  thought 
the  occurrence  accidental. 

The  exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers  at  the 

Crystal  Palace  will  be  opened  some  time  next  month  ; 
and  we  hear  that  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
will  also,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  spring  show  in  their 
own  "Crystal  Palace"  at  Edinburgh.  We  may 
mention,  in  connection  with  this  firm,  that  their 
employe's  recently  invited  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird 
(the  members  of  the  firm  resident  in  Edinburgh),  as  a 
mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and 
liberality  of  the  treatment  they  receive,  to  a  supper  at 
Newhaven  (a  marine  village  near  Edinburgh),  where 
they  enjoyed  a  most  agreeable  evening.  It  is  eminently 
satisfactory  in  these  "striking"  times  to  know  that 
mutual  good  feeling  between  masters  and  men  has  not 
quite  become  extinct. 

Adverting   to   the   exceptional   production   of 

Varieties  as  a  consequence  of  Budding  or  Graft- 
ing, and  specially  to  the  case  already  alluded  to  at 
p.  104,  the  Revue  Horticolc  prints  a  statement  of 
M.  Dudreuil's  to  a  similar  effect.  M.  Duureuil 
mentions  having  seen  certain  Roses,  such  as  General 
Jacqueminot,  Geant  des  Batailles,  and  others,  with 
some  of  their  flowers  spotted  with  pale  rose  spots.  The 
variegation  was  constant  and  transmissible  by  budding. 
The  supposed  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  grower,  being  obliged  to  use  shield 
buds  in  which  there  were  no  apparent  eyes  !  obtained, 
nevertheless,  a  shoot,  all  the  flowers  of  which  were 
variegated.  The  exact  words  are  "  e'eussons  depourvus 
d'yeux  apparents."  He  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  same  result,  and  continues  to  do  so  at  will.  We 
give  this  extraordinary  statement  as  we  find  it.  The 
experiment  is  so  easy  that  we  hope  those  who  are 
sceptical  will  I ry  it  at  the  right  time.  M.  Duereuil 
is  hardly  the  man  to  publish  such  a  statement 
unguardedly. 

The  Builder,  in  calling  attention  to  the  dangers 

of  explosion  in  Hydraulic  Gas  Chandeliers, 
recommends  the  use  of  Oil  in  preference  to  water. 
The  oil  does  not  evaporate  as  the  water  does,  does  not 
freeze,  and  thus  materially  diminishes  the  risk  of 
explosion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 

Pharmaceutical  journal,  reports  the  result  of  his 
examination  of  the  Leaves  of  Cinchona,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  prove  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bark.  This  hope  turns  out  to  be  baseless  ;  the  leaves 
contain  scarcely  any  of  the  alkaloid.  This  result  is 
interesting,  as  showing  that  the  alkaloids  are  not 
formed  in  the  leaves  but  in  the  bark,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  products  of  the  general,  not  of  the  chloro- 
phyllian  respiration. 

Amongst  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 

advancement  of  Botanical  Science  in  Australia, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Edward  Macarthur  Bowman 
should  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  for  (says  the 
Sydney  Mail)  the  specimens  which  he  collected  in 
North-east  Australia  have  proved  highly  serviceable  to 
the  learned  authors  of  the  Flora  Australiensis.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  that  work  Mr. 
Bentham  expresses  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Bowman 
for  his  collections  in  Queensland  ;  and  Baron  F. 
VON  Mueller,  in  a  recent  letter,  characterises  him  as  a 
most  disinterested  collector,  who  will  be  much  missed. 
This  indefatigable  naturalist  was  the  discoverer  of 
Ptychosperma  Alexandra?,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
Palms  in  Australia,  a  figure  and  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volunle  of  Baron  Mueller's 
Fragmenta.  He  was  also  the  first  to  collect  Ricino- 
carpus  Bowmanii,  Pimelea  Bowmanii,  and  many  other 
interesting  plants  ;  and  it  was  principally  through  his 
exertions  that  the  properties  of  Gastrolobium  grandi- 
florum,  the  Poison  Pea  of  the  Flinders,  were  investi- 
gated. Mr.  Bowman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bowman,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  in  the  colony,  and  at  one  time  he  held  an 
official  appointment   under  the   Government  of   New 


South  Wales.  For  some  years  past  he  resided  in  various 
parts  of  North-east  Australia,  devoting  much  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  and 
corresponding  with  Baron  von  Mueller  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen  in  the  Australian  colonies.  Mr. 
Bowman  suffered  very  much  a  few  months  since  from 
lever  and  ague,  occasioned  in  some  measure  by  exertion 
in  the  bush  and  exposure  to  an  almost  tropical  climate. 
The  weakness  resulting  from  this  attack,  and  subse- 
quently from  one  of  dysentery,  appears  to  have  been 
the  immmediate  cause  of  the  lamented  gentleman's 
death. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  the  present  month 

contains  inter  alia  figures  of  a  Blue  Daisy,  a  charming 
plant  from  Morocco,  of  which  horticulturists  should 
take  notice  ;  also  a  fleshy-leaved  Cucurbit,  Alsomitra 
sarcophylla,  recommended  for  decorative  purposes ; 
and  a  melastomaceous  plant  with  the  habit  of  Darwinia 
(Hederoma),  with  purple  flowers,  which  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  a  specimen  plant  for  flower  shows. 
We  shall  allude  to  these  more  fully  in  due  course. 

■ Mr.   Glaisher  remarks   as   follows   on  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
February  1  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  about  30  inches.  The  readings  increased 
generally  to  about  30. 1  inches  by  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  A  decrease  then  took  place,  which  reached  its 
minimum,  about  29.9  inches,  about  3  P.M.  on  the 
30th,  though  with  some  slight  oscillations  on  the  28th 
and  29th  ;  by  9  P.M.  on  the  31st  the  value  had  again 
increased  to  about  30. 1  inches  ;  after  which  another 
fall  to  29.9  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week  was  experi- 
enced. The  highest  temperatures  by  day  were 
generally  about  360,  the  highest  being  430  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  and  the  lowest  33^-  on  February  1.  The  lowest 
temperatures  by  night  varied  between  320  on  the  31st, 
and  27.I0  on  the  28th.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  of 
the  air  were  all  below  the  average  ;  the  departures  in 
defect  being  as  follows: — 26th,  l°.4;  27th,  4°-7  J 
28th,  6°.3;  29th,  50. 2;  30th,  4°.6  ;  31st,  3°.7  ; 
1st,  8°.  5.  On  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  the 
weather  was  fine,  but  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  the 
sky  was  overcast  throughout,  and  the  weather  dull ; 
on  the  1st  of  February  granular  snow  fell  occasionally. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  generally  easterly, 
changing  at  times  to  E.N.E.  and  S.E.  ;  the  pressures 
were  light,  portions  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  being 
almost  calm,  but  during  gusts  on  January  30  and 
February  1,  g:\  lb.  and  12}  lb.  on  the  square  foot  were 
respectively  registered.  Rain  fell  on  only  two  days, 
the  amount  measured  being  two-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  temperatures  observed 
by  day  ranged  between  454°  at  Eccles  and  390  at 
Leeds,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  respectively, 
with  a  general  average  over  the  country  of  41J0.  The 
extreme  low  temperatures  at  night  varied  from  300  at 
Leeds  to  24^°  at  Bristol,  the  general  average  being  27 1°, 
The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  varied  from  19^" 
at  Portsmouth  to  90  at  Leeds.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  from  400  at  Portsmouth  to  35I0 
at  Wolverhampton,  the  general  average  being  37$°. 
The  mean  lowest  at  night  varied  between  320  at 
Bristol  and  27^°  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average 
value  of  30^°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week 
was  33i°,  the  highest  being  at  Eccles,  34*%  Leeds 
34^,  and  the  lowest  at  Norwich,  330  nearly.  Rain  fell 
but  on  one  or  two  days  during  the  week  at  most 
places,  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being  but  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  Half  an  inch  nearly  was  registered 
at  Eccles  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  at  Leicester 
and  Norwich  no  rain  fell  during  the  week.  Cold, 
frosty,  and  foggy  weather  has  been  prevalent  through- 
out ;  E.  and  S.E.  winds  generally  prevailed,  and  snow 
fell  in  the  early  morning  at  Bristol  on  January  30,  and 
at  Wolverhampton  on  February  1. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
between  480  at  Paisley  and  410  at  Dundee,  the  average 
over  the  country  being  44^°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
at  night  ranged  from  310  at  Greenock  to  230  at  Perth, 
with  a  general  average  of  274°.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  week  was  360,  varying  from  37}°  at  Greenock 
to  34J0  at  Perth.  Rain  fell  at  all  stations  on  one  or 
more  days  during  the  week,  the  amount  measured  at 
Dundee  being  1  inch  nearly,  and  at  Glasgow  but  five- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  the  average  fall  being  half  an  inch 
nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  52<*>  tne 
lowest  284°,  the  mean  jS^0,  and  the  rainfall  two-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  Apathophyte,  of  which  we  made  men- 
tion lately,  turns  out  to  be,  according  to  the  learned 
French  entomologist,  M.  Boisduval,  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  potassium,  a  substance  long  used  to 
destroy  insects,  and  recommended  for  root  aphides  by 
M.  Boisduval  himself. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Middleton,  gr. 

toSirW.  W.WvNN,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wynnstay,  Rhuabon, 
North  Wales,  a  well  arranged  tabular  report  of  the 
meteorology  observed  at  that  place  during  the  past 
year.  Wynnstay  stands  at  an  altitude  of  484  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  the  Table  gives  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  values  of  the  various  meteorological  observations 
taken  in  that  part  of  North  Wales.  The  sun,  it 
appears,  was  only  seen  204  times — perhaps  30  days 
would  cover  the  time  he  was  in  view  for  the  1 2  months. 


The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  occurred  on 
July  21,  reaching  S70  Fahr. ;  the  lowest  temperature, 
220  Fahr.,  occurred  on  December  5-  The  volume  of 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  was  excessive,  sometimes  making  respira- 
tion difficult.  The  excessive  saturation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  given  an  extremely  light  atmospheric 
pressure,  complete  saturation  often  occurring.  Late 
frosts  in  the  third  week  of  May  killed  all  blossom  and 
tender  vegetation,  continuing  on  four  successive  nights, 
the  max.  frost  being  6°.  Early  frost  of  6°  severity 
took  place  on  October  15,  killing  all  tender  vegetation, 
hastening  the  leaf-fall,  which  was  rapid  and  of  short 
duration.  The  third  week  in  August  gave  the  only 
good  harvest  weather  in  the  whole  season.  Splendid 
displays  of  aurora  borealis  of  bright  red,  purple,  and 
yellow  colours,  occurred  on  February  4,  travelling 
from  south  to  north.  The  greatest  fall  of  snow, 
6  inches,  occurred  April  12.  Swallows  and  cuckoo 
arrived  on  April  iS.  A  beautiful  rain  of  meteors 
occurred  in  November,  lasting  from  the  dusk  of  the 
27th  to  the  dawn  of  the  28th.  Strong  hurricanes  of 
wind  occurred  in  October  and  December,  doing  im- 
mense damage  to  fine  Oak  and  other  trees,  &.,  some 
of  the  gales  travelling  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour, 
the  average  anemometer  for  the  year  being  11  miles 
per  hour. 

The  third  spring  exhibition  in  connection  with 

the  Bristol,  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  in  the  Rifle  Volunteer 
Drill  Hall,  Queen's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  March  27  and  2S. 

M.  A.  Petit  has  recorded  some  experiments 

made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Anti-Fermen- 
tative effect  of  certain  substances.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  a  fermenting  liquid  made  up  of  50  grms. 
of  sugar  to  the  litre,  and  0.5  grm.  of  dry  yeast  to  10  c.c. 
of  fluid.  It  appears  that  when  silicate  of  soda  and 
borax  are  added  to  such  a  solution,  these  salts  exert  no 
marked  anti-fermentative  action.  One  per  cent,  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  does  not  effect  the  fermen- 
tation, but  it  is  arrested  by  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  Phosphoru?,  oil  of  turpentine, 
mustard  powder,  creosote,  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids, 
all  in  quantities  of  I  per  cent,  fail  to  affect  fermen- 
tation, while  i-iooth  of  arsenious  acid  renders  the 
action  more  slow;  1  -300th  of  oxalic  acid  renders  it 
still  slower.  Acetic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
anti-ferment,  and  a  liquid  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  5  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  and  1  per  cent  of 
succinic  acid,  enters  readily  into  fermentation  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  corrosive  sublimate  and  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury are  strong  anti-ferments,  even  in  very  small 
quantities.  Sulphites  do  not  impede  fermentation, 
and  are  converted  into  sulphates. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

PlIVSURUS  NOBILIS,  n.  Sp. 
Similis  Physuro  picto,  Lindl.  Foliis  late  oblongis  acutis 
pulchrc  argyroneuris  :  pedunculo  vaginato  pubesceiue  ;  spica 
multiflora,  densiflora  ;  bracteis  acuminatis  hinc  pilosuhs, 
ovaria  subcurva  non  aequantibus  ;  sepalis  linearihgulatis  : 
tepalis  cuueato  rhombe'is  superne  lacero-denticulatis  :  labello 
cuneato  oblongo-ligulato  antice  trilobo,  lobis  lateralibus  obtus- 
angulis  antice  denticulatis,  lobo  antico  antice  subretuso  nudo, 
utrinque  pect'uiato  ciliato,  plica  semilunata  utrinque  ante 
angulos  loborutn  latcralium;  calcari  arcuato  acuto  ovarium 
aequantc,  basi  adnato,  rostello  profunde  bifido  bicuspidato. 

Quite  a  copy  of  Physurus  pictus,  but  totally  different 
in  its  fringed  lips.  It  came  from  Brazil,  and  flowered 
a  good  while  since  with  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  whp 
appears  to  succeed  very  well  with  these  vegetable  tites 
carries,  which  are  one  year  in  the  best  spirits,  and  most 
desponding  the  next.  H.  G.  Rckb.  f, 

Physurus  decorus,  n.  sp. 

Foliis  cuneato-oblongis  acutis  obscuris  argyreo  longitudinal  iier 
lineatis;  pedunculo  glandipili  superne  vaginis  acuminata 
sessilibus  parvis  ;  racemo  plurifloro  rhachi  glandipili  ;  bracteis 
lanceo -acuminatis  uninerviis,  ovaria  glandipilia  non  ajquan- 
tibus ;  sepalis  lanceis  acutis  parce  pilosis  :  tepalis  rhombeo- 
lanceis  :  labelli  lamina  trifida,  laciniis  lateralibus  scimovatis 
antrorsum  acutis,  lacinia  media  cuneato-oblonga  acuta  ;  calcari 
filiformi  incurvo  ;  ovario  pedicellato  ajquali  :  columna  basi 
cum  labelH  laciniis  lateralibus  connata,  rostello  obtuse  acuto. 
"  Spiranthes  species  ex  Sumatra." 

A  gay  plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  whitish 
longitudinal  stripes  ;  the  flowers  are  very  indifferently 
small,  the  sepals  white  with  green  lines,  the  lip 
with  yellowish  green  spur,  and  lateral  angles  of  the 
same  colour.  It  is  said  to  come  from  Sumatra.  It 
flowered  in  the  Hamburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  has 
been  also  seen  at  M.  Linden's.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Physurus  Ortgiesii,  «.  sp. 

Foliis  cuneato-oblongis  a  basi  lata  ovata  acuminatis  :  pedunculo 
pilosulo  basi  foliato,  sursum  vaginato  ;  vaginis  lanceis  acumi- 
natis ;  spica  multifiora  densiflora  (juniori  oblongasubcapitata)  : 
bracteis  ovaria  excedentibus  :  sepalis  lineari-ligulatis  ob- 
tuse acutis  hispide  pilosis;  tepalis  lincaribus  oblique  retusis ; 
labello  ligulato  apice  cordiformi,  medio  attcnuato  basi  ampli- 
ato,  calcari  angusto  cylindrato  incurvu,  ovarii  dimidium 
aequante ;  rostello  longe  bifido.  —  Antectoclulus  Ortgiesii, 
Flor.  and  Pomol.,  Nov.  1872,  p.  243,  cum  xyl. 

A  curious  little  thing  with  dark  green  leaves,  the 
middle  region  whitish,  and  some  scattered  darker 
spots  on  the  velvet-like  shining  lamina.  Bracts 
reddish ;  flowers  white.  For  specimens  I  have  to 
thank  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  who  informs  me 
it  was  discovered  by  M.  Roezl,  and  brought  into 
commerce    by  Messrs.   Carter   &.   Co.      This   indica- 
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tion  immediately  reminded,  me  of  the  plant  above 
quoted.  My  friend,  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  informs  me, 
toe.  cit.t  that  it  was  shown  at  the  Birmingham  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  gained  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  that  another  was  awarded  to 
it  subsequently  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  It  is 
described  as  being  mackerel  spotted.  The  plant  is  re- 
ported to  grow  at  a  high  elevation  in  New  Grenada. 
When  I  saw  the  woodcut  I  expected  the  plant  was 
Physurus  calophyllus,  Rchb.  f.,  discovered  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Wendland,  in  Central  America,  and  by  Seiior 
Triana,  in  New  Grenada.  This  is,  however,  very  dis- 
tinct. It  would  be  well  if  the  old  law  were  not  forgotten, 
that  plants  named  in  honour  of  some  person  should  have 
his  name  as  an  adjective,  and  that  plants  named  after 
the  discoverer  should  have  his  name  in  the  genitive  case. 
Only  when  ladies  give  their  names  an  exception  may 
be  admitted,  as  in  Cypripedium  Hookerce,  Lady 
Hooker's  Cypripedium — since  a  C.  Hookerianum 
would  have  been  regarded  as  dedicated  to  Sir  William 
or  to  Dr.  Hooker.  I  have,  however,  kept  the  name, 
Ortgiesii,  since  we  ought  to  keep  the  special  names  as 
they  are  given,  No  doubt  the  dedication  is  due  to 
M.  Roezl  himself,  who  has  been  so  much  assisted  in 
his  commercial  transactions  by  his  old  friend  and 
former  companion  in  the  glorious  establishment  of 
M.  Van  Houtte.  H.  G  Rchb.  f. 


able  minute  flasks(perithecia)  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  head  itself,  as  shown  at  a  (fig.  35),  and  on  a  large 
scale  at  b.  When  the  plant  has  passed  its  prime  the 
whole  mass  of  perithecia  peel  off,  and  get  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  It  is  within  these  bottle-shaped  bodies  that  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  produced,  and  if  they  be  cut  through 
and  highly  magnified,  as  at  B,  they  will  be  found  to  be 


CORDICEPS    CAPITA  TA. 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  Fungi  sent 
us  for  some  time  past  was  forwarded  to  our  office  for 
identification  a  week  or  two  since,  by  Miss  Madeline 
Pasley,  of  Moorhill,  Shedfield,  Fareham,  Hants  ;  the 
specimens  were  found  by  this  lady  in  a  small  Oak 
wood  near  Shedfield,  planted  with  copse,  and  proved 
to  be  what  we  now  illustrate  (figs.  34 — 36),  viz.,  Cordi- 
ceps  capitata.  The  following  description  of  its  curious 
habit  will  probably  interest  many  of  our  botanical 
correspondents. 

Berkeley,  in  describing  this  plant,  says  "rare"  and 
"  very  rare,"  and  a  glance  at  its  life-history  will  show 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  very  uncommon  indeed. 
The  first  point  of  interest  is  that  it  is  invariably  para- 
sitic upon  another  fungus,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of 
Truffle,  and  subterranean  in  its  habit.  This  was  at  first 
naturally  enough  overlooked  by  our  correspondent,  the 
stem  of  the  Cordiceps  being  extremely  tender,  and  the 
Truffle  generally  at  least  2  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  parasite  is  attached  to  the  thick 
integument  of  its  underground  host,  and  appears  to 
derive  most  of  its  nutriment  from  the  bark,  although 
the  mycelium  of  the  Cordiceps  may  be  seen  ramifying 
amongst  the  dusty  internal  mass  of  the  Truffle. 


Fig.  35.— cordiceps  capitata. 


a,  Section  of  head,  nat.  size,  showing  perithecia;    b,  Perithecia, 
enlarged,  showing  enclosed  asci. 

densely  packed  with  long  transparent  sacs,  and  these 
sacs,  if  still  more  highly  magnified,  will  be  seen  to 
contain  in  their  turn  the  reproductive  bodies,  analogous 
with  seeds  (sporiclia)  which  are  destined  to  reproduce 
the  plant. 


Fig.  34.— cordiceps  capitata  (nat.  size). 

The  different  species  of  Cordiceps  are  generally  more 
or  less  club-shaped,  and  take  the  general  outlines  of 
Clavaria  or  Geoglossum  ;  but  Cordiceps  capitata  bears 
a  close  external  resemblance  to  Phallus,  though  it  is 
really  far  removed  from  this  and  the  before  mentioned 
genera,  and  takes  its  proper  place  among  the  Spha> 
riacei.  If  the  fleshy  top  of  Cordiceps  capitata  be 
minutely  examined,  or  looked  at  with  a  common  lens, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  dotted  all  over  with  extremely 
small  papillate  projections,  and  on  cutting  this  head 
from  the  top  downwards  it  will  be  found  in  section  that 
these  minute  heads  represent  the  mouths  of  innumer- 


FlG.   36.— ASCI    AND  SPORIDIA  OF  CORDICEl >. 

Fruit  of  Cordiceps  capitata  in  ascus  X  200  diam.  ;  D.  Spori- 
dium,  free,  X  400  diam.  ;  E,  Fruit  of  Cordiceps  ophioglos' 
soides,  200  diam.  ;  f,  Sporidium,  free,  x  400  diam. 


Ate  (fig.  36)15  shown  one  of  these  sacs,  removed  from 
a  perithecium,  and  magnified  200  diameters.  Inside  this 
transparent  investing  membrane  can  be  seen  the  long 
cylindrical  jointed  sporidia  at  maturity.  Owing  perhaps 
to  some  hygrometric  influence  of  the  weather,  or  to 
some  excitement  in  the  plant  itself  peculiar  to  maturity, 
the  sac  becomes  ruptured  and  the  sporidia  expelled. 
When  thus  set  free  they  emerge,  as  seen  at  d  (magnified 
400  diameters),  in  the  form  of  long  rod-shaped  jointed 
bodies.  The  minute  attachments  of  the  joints  now  soon 
give  way,  and  the  little  transparent  oblong  reproductive 
bodies  are  dispersed  in  all  directions  by  the  winds. 
Two  considerations  now  force  themselves  upon  us,  viz., 


■  37. 


-FRUIT  OF  ELAPHOMYCES  CRANULATt/S 
(Enlarged  400  diameters). 


the  extreme  minuteness  of  these  bodies,  and  the  work 
that  is  cut  out  for  them.  Cooke  says  they  measure  only 
.0003"  of  an  inch  long;  but  Currey,  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  Transactions,  puts  them  down  at  from  .0006 
to  .0008"  of  an  inch,  and  on  examination  ourselves 
we  arc  able  to  confirm  Mr.  Currey's  correctness,  for  we 
find  all  the  joints  in  Miss  Tasley's  plants  to  be  .0008" 
of  an  inch  long  by  .0001"  of  an  inch  broad.  To  realise 
the  excessive  minuteness  of  these  bodies,  it  will  be 
found  by  a  simple  computation  that  it  requires  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  of  them  to  cover  an  inch  superficial. 


Now  there  is  always  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  Truftles  at  all,  and  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased,  if  only  one  particular  kind  of  Truffle  is  sought 
for,  yet,  unless  these  inconceivably  minute  atoms  happen 
to  light  upon  the  particular  Truffle  (Elaphomyces  granu- 
lata)  on  which  they  live  as  parasites,  they  must  needs 
perish.  At  the  most  moderate  computation,  however, 
a  single  plant  of  Cordiceps  capitata  will  produce  more 
than  a  million  sporidia  ;  but  those  sporidia  are  so 
small  that  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  super- 
ficial would  be  sufficient  resting  ground  for  all  the  lot, 
side  by  side. 

An  allied  Truffle,  Elaphomyces  variegatus,  is  also 
afflicted  with  a  member  of  the  genus  Cordiceps  as  a 
parasite.  In  Cordiceps  ophioglossoides  we  found 
several  specimens  of  this  in  situ,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  at  Weybridge.  It  is  club-shaped, 
black,  and  about  half  the  size  of  C.  capitata  ;  and  we 
refer  to  it  here  on  account  of  the  still  greater  minuteness 
of  its  fruit,  the  joints  of  the  sporidia,  when  broken  up, 
measuring  only  .0001"  of  an  inch  long  by  .00005"  broad. 
They  are  shown  at  E  {fig.  36)  in  the  ascus,  or  sac,  and  at  F, 
after  they  have  emerged  at  maturity,  engraved  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  other  sporidia.  Placed  side  by  side  it 
would  require  two  hundred  millions  to  cover  a  square 
inch  ;  but  each  ascus  contains  more  than  1000  of  these 
bodies,  and  if  we  take  100  asci  in  each  perithecium, 
and  100  flasks  or  perithecia  on  each  plant,  which  is  in 
both  instances  very  much  below  the  average,  it  gives 
us  at  once  10  millions  of  these  bodies  set  free  from 
each  individual  plant  of  Cordiceps  to  take  its  chance  of 
falling  near  or  upon  the  proper  Truffle. 

The  Truffles  themselves  lie  snugly  ensconced  under- 
ground, quietly  perfecting  their  fruit  in  the  dark,  and 
being  some  inches  beneath  the  surface,  are  apparently 
in  very  little  danger  from  the  minute  bodies  above 
mentioned,  but  though  there  are  so  many  of  the  latter 
dispersed  hither  and  thither  in  every  direction,  the 
difficulties  the  sporidia  have  to  contend  with  are  very 
great,  and  if  the  air  is  either  too  dry  or  too  moist  the 
probability  is  that  they  immediately  perish. 

The  fruit  of  Elaphomyces  granulatus  is  very  fine 
and  comparatively  large.  At  fig.  37  is  a  representation 
of  it,  engraved  from  nature,  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
fruits  of  the  Cordiceps,  viz.,  enlarged  400  diameters. 
IV.  G  Smith. 


DIAGONAL   PEAR    CORDONS. 

I  have  frequently  advocated  this  mode  of  training 
fruit  trees  (as  is  well  known),  and  after  nearly  iS  years 
of  experience  I  can  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  good 
opinion  I  always  held  respecting  it.  In  proof,  let  me 
refer  to  the  six  Belle  Angevine  pears  which  were  the 
heaviest  shown  at  Kensington  at  the  International 
Fruit  Show,  and  which  obtained  the  prize,  weighing 
together  15  lb.  4  oz.  They  have  since  gained  a 
similar  award  at  Liverpool,  having,  as  the  hon.  sec. 
writes,  "excited  an  immense  amount  of  curiosity  and 
attention."  These  pears  were  all  grown  on  one  small 
diagonal  cordon  about  25  ft.  long,  and  very  closely 
spurred  in,  so  that  the  wall  space  was  very  little.  Had 
I  taken  any  trouble  about  them  at  the  commencement 
of  their  growth,  or,  better  still,  had  I  provided  another 
cordon  or  two,  their  weight  would  have  probably  been  1 S 
or  even  20  lb.  as  one  was  much  above  3  lb.  A  seventh 
Pear  was  allowed  to  nearly  ripen  (as  a  reserve),  which 
was  also  a  waste  of  power.  In  short,  I  am  pretty  con- 
fident that  with  three  cordons  and  more  care,  some- 
thing like  20  lb.  would  have  been  reached. 

Would  any  one,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  undertake 
to  produce  six  Pears  weighing,  as  stated,  15  lb.  4  oz., 
and  a  reserve  fruit,  weighing  say  I  lb.  12  oz.,  from  a 
fan-trained  tree  occupying  25  square  feet  of  wall  space? 
But  this  is  obviously  impossible,  because  such  a  tree 
would  be  very  young,  destitute  of  fruit  buds  in  most 
places,  and  in  full  growth  extending  itself  and  trained 
to  do  so.  The  wall  space  destined  for  its  future 
reach  would  be  a  blank  for  many  a  valuable  foot, 
the  tree  itself  about  4  feet  high  and  6  wide.  Now 
mine  is  a  tree  at  this  moment  possessiug  hundreds 
of  stout  fruit  buds,  and  is  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age.  Possibly  the  fan-trained  tree  would,  at  such  an 
age,  be  also  in  good  bearing  ;  but  consider  the  wall 
space  it  would  then  occupy,  and  say  whether  six 
diagonal  cordons  or  so  would  not  have  also  grown  in 
this  period  so  as  to  fill  this  area  completely,  being  also 
capable  of  producing  a  far  greater  amount  of  fruit.  1  Hit 
I  maintain  that  they  would  also,  at  six  years  old,  that 
is  at  half  the  age,  do  quite  as  much.  Having  been  the 
first  to  grow  these  diagonal  cordons  in  England — indeed 

I  gave  them  this  very  name  of  "diagonal" — I  am 
rather  proud  of  their  good  work. 

As  to  competition  from  vertical  cordons  it  is  also 
hopeless.  This  style,  though  good,  is  unable  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  case.  A  vertical  cordon  with,  say, 
five  leaders,  would,  to  occupy  only  25  square  feet,  be 
also  in  its  infancy,  making  too  much  growth,  and  in 
very  feeble  bearing  condition.  With  three  leaders  it 
would  be  but  little  better.  In  fact  I  have  a  triple  ver- 
tical cordon  of  the  very  same  Pear,  which  produces 
very   ordinary  fruit  indeed,    though    the    leaders    are 

II  leet  in  height,  and  the  tree  of  good  age.  The  truth 
is,  it  makes  too  much  wood,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 
My  tree  which,  with  25  square  feet  of  wall,  produced 
the  17  lb.  weight  of  fine  and  beautifully  coloured 
Pears,  is  against  a  good  wall,  of  course.  A  friend 
living  near  me  has  a  line  avenue  of  diagonal  Pear  trees, 
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double  on  either  side.  lie  obtains  good  results  from 
them,  but  the  trees,  being  in  the  same  conditions  as 
pyramids,  have  no  more  shelter  from  our  furious 
storms,  and  suffer  almost  equally. 

But  whatever  a  pyramid  can  endure  they  also  can, 
and  being  espalier  trained,  are  less  beaten  about,  while 
their  amount  of  crop  is  greater,  and  very  much  more 
various  and  interesting  to  study.  Their  pruning  is 
simple,  and  the  appearance  of  such  a  Tear  trellis  is 
remarkably  good. 

Whichever  way,  then,  we  train  diagonal  Pear  trees 
— on  wall  or  on  trellis — it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that 
nothing  can  touch  them.  And,  as  to  the  amount  of 
valuable  knowledge  of  sorts,  and  the  fairness  of  test  to 
which  all  are  exposed  thus  equally,  and  in  so  short  a 
period,  nothing  but  pot  culture  under  glass  (which, 
after  all,  does  not  suit  the  Pear  so  much  as  is  thought), 
can  compete  with  diagonals. 

Up  to  this  period,  however,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
how  few  have  adopted  this  excellent  plan  of  training. 
Some  who  have  done  so  have  tried  to  succeed  with 
walls  too  low  for  even  fan-trained  trees.  Others  have 
neglected  the  simplest  rules  of  culture.  Many  have 
been  overruled  by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  gardeners. 
Examples  of  all  these  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge 
frequently.  I  could  name  one  of  the  very  best  gar- 
deners in  England  as  sinning  under  the  first  head,  and 
yet  fairly  successful.  One  unrivalled  French  pruner 
showed  me — almost  with  tears — his  splendid  work 
marred  by  a  low  wall,  owing  to  the  economy  of  the 
public  authorities.  Vet  nothing  could  quite  destroy 
the  results  of  this  excellent  system,  resembling,  as  it 
docs,  the  natural  angle  of  a  branch  with  the  stem, 
being  Nature's  own  way  of  producing  a  balance  between 
fruit  and  wood  production,  a  balance  which,  too  often, 
it  seems  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  the  primer  to  disturb. 
Thos.  C.  Brehaut. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— I  I. 

The  Brads. — Crocuses  have  three  distinct  sets  of 
membranous  bracts.  Beginning  with  the  outside,  first 
come  those  that  are  the  carrying-up  of  the  (compara- 
tively speaking)  outer  tunics.  This  outer  set  consists 
usually  of  three  imbricated  membranes,  which  are 
wrapped  tightly  round  the  whole  fascicle  of  leaves  and 
flowers  that  come  from  a  single  bud,  and  serve  to  keep 
the  weak  scapes  and  lower  part  of  the  leaves  pressed 
together  in  an  erect  position.  In  this  outer  set  of 
bracts  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  dif- 
ferent species.  The  second  or  middle  series  consists  of 
a  thin  membrane  which  is  carried  up  within  the  leaves 
as  high  as  the  ovary  or  still  higher,  enwrapping  the 
single  scape  if  one  only  be  present,  or  more  than  one  if 
there  be  more  than  one  flower  produced  from  the  corm 
bud.  This  middle  bract  is  present  in  about  half  the 
species,  absent  in  the  other  half.  Its  presence  or  absence 
often  serves  to  distinguish  species  which  are  otherwise 
closely  allied.  It  was  used  by  Herbert  as  the  basis  of 
his  primary  division  of  the  genus.  He  called  it  an  in- 
volucre, but  that  is  rather  a  stretch  of  terminology. 
"Inner  basal  bract,"  or  "outer  spathe,"  or  "basal 
spathe,"  are  better  terms.  The  species  that  possess  it 
he  called  "  Involucrati,"  those  without  it  "Nudi." 
Our  two  commonest  cultivated  spring  Crocuses  repre- 
sent the  two  types — Iuteus  the  Nudi,  vermis  the  Involu- 
crati. The  third  bract  is  a  proper  spathe  beginning  at 
the  base  of  the  ovary  and  wrapped  tightly  round  the 
tube  of  the  flower.  This  consists  sometimes  of  two 
valves,  one  inside  the  other,  sometimes  of  one  only, 
and  though  liable  to  vary,  helps  to  furnish  specific 
characters. 

The  Leaves. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in 
the  leaves,  not  only  in  shape  and  texture  but  in  the 
time  at  which  they  are  produced,  and  in  the  number  of 
leaves  that  proceed  from  each  corm-bud  ;  C.  banaticus, 
for  instance,  is  well  marked  by  having  usually  only  a 
pair  of  leaves  in  each  fascicle. 

The  Scape  sometimes  reaches  from  the  corm  only  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  a  little  higher,  but 
the  length  seems  to  depend  greatly  on  the  strength  of 
the  individual  plant. 

The  Perianth. — There  is  always  a  distinct  tube  to 
the  flower,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  limb,  but  the  relative  proportion  and  absolute 
length  of  both  tube  and  limb  seem  to  depend  largely 
on  soil  and  situation.  The  shape  of  the  divisions  of  the 
limb  is  also  often  used  as  a  character,  but  is  also 
evidently  very  liable  to  vary.  By  cultivation  the  seg- 
ments become  broader  and  consequently  more  imbri- 
cated, and  at  the  same  time  blunter.  Some  species, 
e.g.,  byzantinus,  have  the  three  inner  segments  dis- 
tinctly shorter  than  the  three  outer  ones.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  flower  is  extremely  liable  to  vary.  In  Crocus 
vemus  alone  Sabine  characterised  fifty-nine  varieties, 
dependent  principally  upon  colour.  There  are  several 
species  which  are  characterised  in  the  typical  forms  by 
tie  presence  of  three  or  five  distinct  stripes  of  deeper 
colour  down  the  back  of  the  three  outer  segments  ;  but 
these  are  liable  to  become  faint  or  vanish  in  mere 
varieties.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  establish  for  the 
genus  two  groups  of  colours — a  Xanthic  group  marked 
by  bright  yellow,  tending  to  vary  into  sulphur-yellow, 
and  very  rarely  running  into  milk-white  ;  and  a  Cyanic 
group,  marked  by  bright  purple  colour,  tending  greatly 
tochange  into  a  variegated  purple  and  white,  and  running 


down  into  pure  white — and  say  that  these  mark  groups 
of  species  ;  but  then,  if  so,  we  must  bear  in  memory 


CROCUS  VERNUS, 


With  the  tube  slit  open  and  opened  out,  to  show  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 


Fig.  39. — sticwas  of  crocus. 
a,  Crocus  biflorus,  with  the  three  stigmata  sub-entire  ;  b,  Crocus 
longifiorus,  with  the  three  stigmata  slightly  fimbriate  at  the 
extremity  ;  c,  Crocus  speciosus,  with  the  three  stigmata  cut 
into  numerous  capillary  divisions. 

that  both  groups  run  down  into  white,  and  that  there 
are  some  species  in  which  the  white  flower  seems  to  be 
the  typical  form.     In  C.  vemus  there  is  a  dense  ring  of 


hairs  at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  which  serves  well  to 
distinguish  this  otherwise  very  variable  species  from  its 
neighbours ;  and  this  is  also  present,  though  less 
clearly  marked,  in  several  others. 

The  Stamens. — The  three  filaments  are  always  in- 
serted just  at  the  throat  of  the  tube,  and  are  much 
shorter  than  the  limb  ;  and  the  anthers  are  uniform  in 
structure  and  dehiscence.  The  size  of  the  anthers,  and 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  filaments,  varies  consider- 
ably between  the  different  species,  but  is  liable  to 
be  changed  by  cultivation  ;  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pubescence  on  the  filaments  seems  liable  to  vary  in 
the  same  species. 

The  Pistil. — The  ovary  and  style  are  uniform  in  all 
the  species,  but  the  stigmas  are  very  variable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  seem  to  me  to  furnish  better  characters  for 
groups  than  any  other  organ.  There  are  three  types, 
and  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  settling  at  a  glance 
to  which  of  the  three  a  plant  belongs. 

1.  which  I  will  call  I/olostigma,  in  which  the  three 
stigmas  are  narrowed  gradually  from  the  entire  cuncate 
apex  to  the  base,  as  in  the  Saffron  Crocus  and  C.  vcrnus 
(fig-  39  a). 

2.  Odontostigma,  in  which  they  are  distinctly  fringed 
or  toothed  at  the  point,  but  in  which  the  dividing  does 
not  extend  beyond  a  mere  tooth  or  fringe,  as  in  C.  sero- 
tinus and  longifiorus  (fig.  39  E). 

3.  Schizostigma,  in  which  each  stigma  is  slit  up  low 
down  into  a  large  number  (half  a  dozen  or  even  n 
dozen)  of  distinct  branches,  which  spread  from  the 
centre  like  the  divisions  of  a  fan,  as  in  C.  nudiMorusand 
speciosus  (fig.  39  c). 

The  colour  of  the  stigmas  is  usually  bright  orange- 
red,  and  remains  quite  unchanged,  even  when  the 
colour  of  the  perianth  varies;  but  in  C.  byzantinus  they 
are  lilac-purple,  like  the  flower,  and  in  C.  carpetanus 
something  between  violet  and  orange-red. 

Time  of  Flcnvering. — The  general  plan  of  flowering 
as  regards  season  is  just  the  very  opposite  of  plants  in 
general,  for  Crocuses  begin  to  flower  in  October,  and 
keep  out,  one  species  or  another,  without  intermission 
till  April  in  the  plains,  and  a  month  or  two  later  among 
the  mountains.  For  the  Central  European  species 
there  is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  autumnal 
and  vernal  Crocuses  ;  and  although  this  is  not  so  dis- 
tinct for  the  oriental  species,  yet  the  risk  of  confusion 
in  classifying  them  in  two  groups,  according  to  their 
time  of  flowering,  is  very  small.  There  is,  however, 
no  botanical  character  that  runs  parallel  with  the  differ- 
ence in  time  of  flowering.  The  different  types  of  stigma, 
corm-tunic  and  bract,  are  fully  represented  in  both  sets. 
All  the  spring  species  have  their  leaves  developed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves  increase  in 
size  very  much  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  About 
half  the  autumnal  species,  principally  the  oriental  ones, 
agree  with  the  spring  species  in  this  point,  but  another 
set  flower  in  October  or  November,  and  do  not  show 
their  leaves  till  the  following  spring. 

Nomenclature. — Our  three  great  English  authorities 
on  bulbous  plants,  Haworth,  Salisbury,  and  Herbert, 
all  resembled  one  another  in  this,  that  if  a  specific 
name  imposed  by  their  predecessors  did  not  please 
them  they  made  small  scruple  about  rejecting  it,  and 
replacing  it  by  one  of  their  own  invention.  For  instance, 
Philip  Miller,  writing  in  1771,  named  Crocus  biflorus. 
Haworth,  writing  in  1S09,  remarked  very  justly  that 
many  species  produced  more  than  a  single  flower  from 
one  bud,  and  noticing  the  striking  character  furnished 
by  the  way  in  which  the  root-coats  are  cut  off  at  the 
base,  changed  the  name  to  circumscissus.  Herbert, 
writing  in  1841,  for  the  same  reason  changed  the  name 
to  annulatus.  The  consequence  is,  that  any  one  getting 
together  a  collection  is  almost  certain  to  receive  speci- 
mens under  each  of  the  three  names  ;  and  if,  as  is  very 
likely,  the  different  bulbs  produce  flowers  that  differ  a 
good  deal  in  colour  and  marking,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
easy  to  convince  him  that  they  all  three  represent  one 
and  the  same  species.  Herbert  for  some  reason 
changed  all  specific  names  derived  from  persons  which 
he  found  in  the  form  of  genitive  substantives  into 
adjectives — writing  Boryanus,  for  instance,  in  place  of 
Boryi.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  not  preferred  one 
name  to  another  because  it  was  more  appropriate,  but 
followed  the  ordinary,  arid  very  necessary,  rule  of 
taking  the  earliest  name  that  was  given. 

In  going  through  the  species,  therefore,  I  propose  to 
group  them  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 

Vernal  Crocuses. 
Group  1.  Holostlgma. 

Xanthic  series.     Examples  :  C  Iuteus,  susianus. 
Cyanic  series.     Examples:    C.   vermis,'  biflorus,   versi- 
color, [chricolor. 
Group  2.    Odontostigma.     Examples:  C.  Imperati,    pul- 
Group  3.  Schixostigma.    Examples:  C.   Fleischeri,  vitel- 
linus. 

Autumnal  Crocuses. 
Group  r.  Holostigma. 
Leaves  with  the  flowers.     Examples :  C.  sativus,  Pallasii. 
Leaves  after  the  flowers.     Examples :  C.  zonatus,  Scha- 
rogani. 
Group  2.   Odontostigma.  [serotinus. 

Leaves  with  the  flowers.     Examples  :   C.   longifiorus, 
Leaves  after  the  flowers.     Examples  :  C.  vallicola,  da- 
mascenus. 
Group  3.  Schixostigma. 
Leaves  with  the  flowers.     Examples:  C.  Clusii,  Boryi. 
Leaves  after  the  flowera.      Examples  :   C.  nudiflorus, 
speciosus. 
J.  G.  Baker. 
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NOTES    ON   LILY    CULTURE.— II. 

{Continued  front  p.  142.) 

We  do  not  recommend  pot  culture  generally.  That 
Lilies  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  pots  no  one  who 
has  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilson's  splendid  collection 
can  dispute,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  amateur, 
however  partial  he  may  be  to  Lilies,  to  give  the  time 
and  attention,  we  may  also  add  the  substantial  feeding, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  bestows  upon  his  favourites ;  and 
unless  this  is  done  Lilies  had  by  far  better  be  planted 
out-of-doors  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Our  expe- 
rience is  that  they  get  starved  and  dried  up  in  pots, 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  In  fact  some  of  our 
friends  would  have  wintered  their  Lilies  in  pots  in  a 
dry  corner  without  moisture  had  we  not  remonstrated  ; 
others  were  even  drying  off  their  Lilies  for  the 
winter. 

Against  such  treatment  we  protest  most  strongly.  A 
Lily  ought  never  to  be  dry.  We  have  tried,  hitherto 
without  success,  to  find  a  time  to  take  up  Lilies  when 
their  roots  were  inactive.  Even  now,  dig  up  a  Lily  in 
the  ground  which  has  been  undisturbed,  its  roots  are 
full  of  vigour.  Therefore  we  say,  never  move  a  Lily 
when  it  is  doing  well.  Never  let  it  be  out  of  the 
ground  longer  than  necessary.  Never  let  it  be  dry.  In 
support  of  our  view  that  Lilies  should  be  generally 
grown  out-of-doors  in  the  open  border,  and  not  in 
pots,  we  will  quote  a  few  examples  which  came  under 
our  observation  last  year. 

(A).  Lilium  Thunbergianum  bicolor. — We  saw  this 
grown  in  five  different  gardens  last  year. 

1.  In  small  pots,  where  it  bloomed  well,  but  the  growth 
was  stunted,  and  about  6  inches  high  ;  the  bulbs,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  when  taken  up  would  not  be  so  large  as 
when  planted. 

2.  In  our  own  and  three  other  gardens  without  liquid 
manure — growth  about  12  inches  to  18  inches;  flowers 
fine  and  well  coloured  ;  bulbs  fine  when  taken  up,  with 
numerous  small  ones. 

3.  At  Mr.  Wilson's,  both  in  pot  and  out-of-doors — 
growth  very  luxuriant,  2  to  3  feet  high,  fine  trusses  of 
flowers,  richly  tinted. 

(B. }  Lilium  concolor.  — We  had  a  patch  of  this  charm- 
ing Lily  planted  out  in  the  open  borders,  and  others 
in  pots.  From  the  latter  we  scarcely  obtained  any 
flowers,  and  the  bulbs  when  taken  up  were  fewer  in 
number  and  smaller  than  when  planted ;  out-of-doors 
the  bulbs  flowered  freely,  doubled  and  trebled  their 
size,  and  increased  in  quantity  about  500  per  cent. 

Our  experience  with  the  Thunbergianum  group  was 
similar. 

(C.)  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei. — We  have  grown 
this  Lily  in  pots,  and  the  bulbs  were  smaller  when 
taken  up  than  when  planted,  and  if  not  watered  well 
in  autumn,  dried  up  under  hot  sunshine,  and  died. 

In  all  these  cases  no  liquid  manure  was  used  by  us, 
and  only  by  experience  did  we  learn  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  far  larger  pots  for  Lilies  than  those  generally  in 
use.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  to  grow  Lilies  suc- 
cessfully in  pots,  requires  large  pots,  good  stout  loam 
and  peat,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  and 
of  liquid  manure  no  stint ;  thus  prize  Lilies  will  be 
obtained  ;  but  ordinary  amateurs  having  little  time  to 
give  to  flowers,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  planting  out 
their  bulbs  in  the  open  ground  in  suitable  spots,  and 
bestowing  upon  them  only  the  ordinary  amount  of 
attention. 

And  if  our  readers  will  patiently  bear  with  us  a  little 
further,  we  think  they  will  prefer  the  latter  mode, 
always  excepting  Mr.  Wilson  and  those  who  can  follow 
his  example.  To  our  great  surprise  we  found  out  by 
accident  that  our  pets,  the  Lilies,  were  possessed  of  a 
special  advantage  not  belonging  to  any  other  garden 
flower,  and  one  that,  directly  it  was  known,  at  once 
relieved  us  from  all  care  or  desire  to  grow  Lilies  in 
pots. 

For  after  all,  what  is  the  great  advantage  of  pot 
culture,  only  that  thus  plants  may  be  shifted  from  one 
place  to  another  more  suitable,  viz.,  into  conserva- 
tories, halls,  drawing-rooms,  flower  shows,  &c.  Well, 
all  that  may  be  had  can,  without  trouble  and  without 
pot  culture,  so  far  as  Lilies  are  concerned.  Plant  out 
en  masse  Lilies  in  the  quarters  specially  appropriated 
and  made  fit  for  each  kind  ;  then,  when  just  coming 
into  bloom,  take  up  your  plant  carefully,  roots  and  all, 
in  a  mass,  and  plunge  into  a  large  pot,  ready  crocked, 
and  with  some  cocoa-fibre  at  bottom,  water  freely,  and 
your  Lily  is  now  movable  and  ready  to  be  shifted 
where  you  like  :  you  may  at  once  stand  out  pot  and 
Lily  in  hot  sunshine  without  dettiment,  for  if  carefully 
moved  no  flagging  will  take  place.  Here  is  an  advan- 
tage possessed  by  no  other  garden  flower  ;  the  labour  of 
watering  your  pots  is  at  once  done  away  with,  except 
during  the  time  when  your  plant  is  in  flower,  for  after 
flowering  you  may  replant  your  Lily  ;  space  is  econo- 
mised, for  only  when  the  flower  is  ready  is  the  pot 
wanted  and — boonto  show  gardeners — theirLily  corner 
may  thus  be  in  bloom  from  June  to  November  by 
successional  transplantation  as  each  sort  comes  on.  Wc 
propose  this  year  to  have  a  small  round  or  oval  bed 
filled  chiefly  with  Lilies,  purely  to  test  this  transplanta- 
tion scheme,  and  we  propose  to  plant  therein  our  Lilies 
each  in  its  season  as  it  comes  into  bloom,  removing 
those  that  are  over,  and  inserting  those  coming  on  ; 
the  same  may  be  done  for  a  stage  either  in  a  conser- 
vatory or  hall,  or  out-of-doors.  Lilies  so  treated 
require  to  be  watered  freely.    It  might,  perhaps,  be 


asked,  how  were  the  bulbs  affected  by  this  treatment 
at  the  close  of  the  season  ?  When  taking  up  our  other 
bulbs,  we  also  turned  out  those  we  had  potted  off : 
their  roots  were  active,  more  so  than  the  others,  and 
the  bulbs  were  firm,  and  in  no  way  inlerior  to  those 
that  had  not  been  disturbed. 

This  successful  result  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
wanting  to  bring  Lilies  into  general  use  and  popular 
favour,  and  if  in  writing  these  notes  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  break-up  of  the  florid  Scarlet  Pelargonium 
and  riband  style,  we  help  to  bring  into  notice  the  most 
graceful  of  all  flowers,  the  Lilies,  to  show  how  easily 
they  may  be  cultivated  out-of-doors,  and  when 
required  for  display  brought  readily  into  notice,  our 
aim  will  be  attained.  What  flower  can  be  more  elegant 
for  the  button-hole  than  some  of  the  smaller  Lilies,  as, 
for  instance,  the  bright  scarlet  L.  concolor  ?  What  for 
a  lady's  hair  more  becoming  than  a  flower  of  the  lanci- 
folium  section?  How  long  a  time  will  cut  Lilies 
remain  fresh  for  decoration  !  In  very  hot  weather  from 
2  to  3  days,  in  cool  weather  a  week  at  least.  We  have 
known  L.  concolor  to  be  worn  all  day  in  the  button- 
hole without  water,  and  placed  drooping  at  night  in  a 
specimen  glass  with  water.  In  the  morning  it  was 
as  fresh  as  ever.  Can  anything  be  more  pure  or  grace- 
ful for  church  decoration  than  L.  longiflorum,  L. 
Brownii,  and  their  allies? — for  harvest  homes  than  the 
stately  Tiger,  the  gorgeous  and  perfumed  L.  auratum 
and  the  elegant  lancifolium  ? 

The  Lilies  that  we  have  found  do  well  with  us  on 
light  soils  are  as  follows  : — The  umbellatum  section, 
including  L.  bulbiferum,  croceum,  davuricum,  and 
their  varieties  ;  concolor  ;  the  Thunbergianum  section, 
and  their  many  varieties ;  candidum,  longiflorum, 
chalcedonicum,  pyrenaicum,  and  the  lancifolium 
group.  Those  that  in  our  experience  do  better  on 
heavy  soil,  are  L.  Martagon,  auratum,  and  the  Tigers  ; 
and  we  strongly  suspect  that  to  these  must  be  added 
L.  giganteum,  Brownii,  Krameri,  Szovitzianum,  Wash- 
ingtonianum,  Humboldtii,  carniolicum,  and  testaceum. 
Those  more  especially  suited  for  a  moist  peaty  soil  are, 
we  believe,  L  Catesbcei,  philadelphicum,  the  canadense 
group,  including  puberulum,  parvum,  and  pardali- 
num  (these,  we  believe,  like  a  swamp)  ;  also 
Leitchlinii  and  tenuifolium.  But  on  this  question  of 
soils,  and  especially  with  regard  to  heavy  soils,  we 
shall  be  glad  of  further  information  from  Lily  growers 
of  experience. 

In  planting  Lilies,  then,  we  advise  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  ;  protected, 
if  necessary,  from  extreme  wet  and  cold  during  the 
winter  by  being  stored  in  damp  earth,  cocoa-fibre,  or 
sand.  They  may  be  planted  out  from  November  to 
April  or  May,  according  to  the  season.  For  pot  culture 
they  should  be  looked  over  in  November,  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  roots,  but  the  loose  soil  at 
top,  sides,  and  bottom  should  be  crumbled  away  with 
a  blunt-pointed  stick,  fresh  loam,  or  loam  and  peat 
mixed,  added,  and  the  ball  replaced.  For  planting  out 
in  a  border,  choose  an  open  spot,  sheltered  from  wind, 
lest  the  stems  be  knocked  about  and  broken.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Lilies  will  grow  well  under  trees 
in  shrubberies  and  in  the  shade  ;  roots  of  other  plants 
will  rob  the  ground,  deprive  it  of  moisture,  and  the 
Lilies  will  be  stunted,  and  cause  disappointment.  Give 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  such  as  L.  giganteum,  Hum- 
boldtii and  the  lancifolium  tribe,  plenty  of  room  to 
display  their  beauty.  Lilies  like  warmth  and  sun- 
shine, but  unless  there  is  a  cool  bottom  beneath,  they 
cannot  stand  hot  sunshine  ;  a  border  under  south  wall 
would,  we  fear,  prove  too  dry  in  some  soils  for  good 
Lily  growth.  The  common  L.  tigrinum,  sinensis,  longi- 
florum, the  umbellatum  tribe,  the  pomponium  section, 
with  bulbiferum,  croceum,  and  candidum,  will,  how- 
ever, do  well  in  shrubberies  if  not  too  much  overhung. 

Plant  at  least  4  inches  deep — in  light  soils 
6  inches  will  not  be  too  deep,  give  each  bulb  its 
own  width  at  least  on  each  side  free  from  its  neigh- 
bour's share.  Do  not  plant  in  very  wet  or  frosty 
weather ;  in  the  first  case,  the  ground  will  set  tight 
round  the  bulb,  of  which  some  kinds  are  impatient. 
In  the  second  case  the  frost  may  penetrate  the  ground 
more  readily  when  the  upper  crust  is  broken,  to  injure 
the  bulb.  In  very  wet  soils  plant  the  bulb  on  its  side, 
but  allow  room  in  that  case  for  the  shoots  to  curve  up. 
We  have  earthed  up  auratum  bulbs  like  Potatos, 
and  we  think  with  advantage.  When  a  clump  of  bulbs 
has  been  in  a  long  while,  and  increased  much,  it  will 
be  well  to  break  them  up  separate  and  plant  again 
single  bulbs  ;  otherwise  it  is  as  well  to  leave  the  roots 
undisturbed  in  the  winter,  merely  marking  the  spot 
with  a  stick,  that  the  ground  be  not  dug.  Tmtschd  &•> 
Co.  t  Colchester. 


LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 

Our  illustration  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber 
(fig.  40)  was  prepared  from  a  drawing  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  from, 
perhaps,  the  finest  pot  plant  in  existence,  at  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams'  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nursery,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  drawing  was  made  a  few  days  before 
the  plant  was  sent  to  the  great  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show  held  in  Glasgow,  from  whence  it  never 
returned — some  amateur  residing  beyond  the  Tweed 
becoming  enamoured  of  its  amazing  beauty,  and  deter- 
mined on  keeping  it  there.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Williams  that  his  great  success  in  flowering  this  plant 


so  perfectly  was  due  to  the  fact  of  his  allowing  each 
shoot  to  climb  singly  upon  a  string,  until  each  growth 
was  completed  and  the  flowers  set,  when  they  were 
taken  down  and  trained  to  the  trellis.  If  the  shoots 
were  left  upon  the  trellis  to  make  their  growth,  they 
would  not  get  sufficient  light  or  air  to  ripen  the  wood, 
and  but  few  flowers  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
plant  in  question  had  about  500  blooms  expanded  at 
one  time,  with  about  the  same  number  of  buds  to 
open. 


Corttspnbeitte. 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  Carmichael. — A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Duke's  Head  Hotel,  King's  Lynn,  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Carmichael.  The  Rev.  G.  Eller, 
rector  of  West  Winch,  presided,  and  there  were  present, 
besides  the  committee,  some  representatives  of  the  sub- 
scribers. After  a  suitable  dessert,  the  chairman,  in  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  said  he  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  respect  for  Mr.  Carmichael, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which 
was  to  present  Mr.  Carmichael  with  a  purse  of 
105  guineas,  and  a  silver  teapot  for  Mrs.  Carmichael. 
He  had  known  Sandringham  before  it  became  a  Royal 
residence,  and  was  able,  with  many  others,  to  teslify  to 
the  wondrous  improvements  which  had  been  made  there 
since  that  time,  and  which  reflected  so  much  credit  on 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  effecting  them.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Carmichael,  and  wished  him  every  comfort  and  success 
in  his  new  sphere  of  labour. — Mr.  Carmichael  said 
that  words  could  not  express  his  feeling  at  witnessing 
such  a  generous  appreciation  of  his  acts,  and  of 
which  he  felt  himself  so  unworthy.  He  had  no 
idea  that  what  he  had  done  at  Sandringham  merited 
any  such  special  approbation.  As  Solomon  said,  "a 
good  name  is  better  than  riches,"  and  he  was  gratified 
beyond  measure  at  finding  himself  in  the  possession, 
among  his  friends,  of  such  a  treasure.  He  should 
always  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  time  he  had 
spent  at  Sandringham,  and  hoped  that  in  his  new  resi- 
dence he  should  be  able  to  retain  a  fact,  what  he  always 
should  in  memory,  the  many  friendships  lie  had  had 
the  happiness  of  forming  in  West  Norfolk. — We  are 
glad  to  state  that  the  testimonial  received  the  full 
approbation  and  sanction  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  A.  G.   IV. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — Allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns  to  state  that,  owing  to  a  gradually  spreading 
feeling  that  the  true  interests  of  horticulture  are  not 
properly  represented  on  our  Council,  it  is  intended  to 
propose  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
as  members  of  the  Council  instead  of  Lord  A.  Churchill 
and  Lord  Londesborough — the  other  nominee  of  the 
Council,  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  being  a  name  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  ;  but  though  Lord  A.  Churchill 
and  Lord  Londesborough  may  be,  and  most  probably 
are,  most  worthy  patrons  of  horticulture,  it  seems  most 
improbable  that  they  will  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  or,  even  if  they  do,  whether  they  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  practical  interest  of  horti- 
culture to  be  of  any  influence  when  they  do  attend. 
I  am  sure  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  who  read  this,  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  present  system 
of  proposing  members  for  the  vacating  seats  be 
done  away  with.  We  do  not  wish  the  Council  to  dic- 
tate who  are  to  be  their  associates  on  the  Board,  and 
so  long  as  a  certain  printed  list  is  sent  to  every 
Fellow,  to  be  returned  if  approved,  or  to  have 
another  name  or  names  inserted  if  not  approved  of, 
there  is  no  chance  of  appointing  any  on  the  Council 
except  those  the  Council  themselves  nominate,  unless  a 
united  plan  of  action  is  agreed  upon  beforehand.  If 
all  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  wish  to  have  real 
horticulturists  on  the  Board  will  take  the  trouble  to 
fill  up  their  papers,  and  return  them  with  the  names  of 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  added, 
also  signing  the  same,  to  make  the  vote  valid,  it  will 
ensure  that  practical  horticulture  will  be,  for  once, 
represented.  The  names  I  mention  will  be  so  well 
known  to  all  your  readers  that  they  want  no  words  of 
recommendation  from  me.  C.  P.  Peach. — Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws, 
by  which  it  appears  no  Fellow  can  be  proposed  to 
take  the  place  of  one  proposed  by  the  Council 
unless  the  name  has  been  hung  up  in  the  Council- 
room  seven  days  after  the  balloting  lists  are  sent  out. 
As,  however,  the  balloting  lists  which  were  circulated 
this  year  contained  no  notice  to  that  effect,  but  merely 
stated  at  the  foot,  "Any  Fellow  who  disapproves  of 
the  names  recommended  above  is  requested  to  strike 
out  such  name  as  he  does  not  approve,  and  to  write 
opposite  to  each  one  so  struck  out  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  chooses  to  give  his  vote,"  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  any  Fellow  to  believe  that  if  he 
inserted  any  name  except  one  proposed  by  a  Fellow 
previous  to  January  22,  that  the  vote  would  be  invalid, 
yet  by  Bye-laws  no  and  114  such  apparently  is  the 
case.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  which  apparently 
by  Bye- law  127  I  have  the  power  of  doing,  to  propose 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  on  the  1  ith  certain  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  bye-laws  regulating  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Council.   C.  P»  P, 
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Ants,  and  How  to  Destroy  them. — Referring  to 
the  statements  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Rez'ue  Horti- 
cole,  to  the  effect  that  water  in  which  Osiers  have  been 
steeped  will  destroy  ants,  I  may  say,  that  in  the 
absence  of  further  information  it  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. It  would  only  be  labour  lost  to  steep  Osiers  in 
cold  water  for  such  a  purpose,  unless  continued  for  a 
very  long  period.  The  Willow  contains  salicine,  gum, 
tannin,  mineral  salt,  and  one  or  two  other  ingredients  of 
minor  importance.  These  are  best  obtained  by  boiling 
or  maceration,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  presence 
in  the  water  that  it  is  of  any  value  in  the  destruc- 


connected  with  this  subject  which  may  interest  or  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  readers,  more  especially  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  else  has  made  the  same 
observation.  Willow  twigs,  leaves,  and  peeling,  when 
boiled  as  above  described,  and  taken  out  of  the  boiler 
and  laid  in  a  compact  heap  to  decompose  for  two  or 
three  years,  becomes  a  valuable  vegetable  mould  for 
either  borders  or  for  potting,  and  plants  so  treated  are 
very  sparsely,  if  at  all,  infested  by  any  kind  of  insect  ; 
even  worms  do  not  live  in  borders  treated  with  this 
manure.  I  state  the  above  facts  as  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience,  and  esteem  it  so  highly  that  when 


The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  flexuose  branched  spike, 
each  branch  bearing  three  to  seven  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  deep  rich  chocolate-brown  colour, 
margined  and  tipped  at  their  apices  with  pale  greenish 
yellow.  The  lip  is  of  the  purest  and  brightest  golden 
yellow  imaginable,  something  like  the  colour  of  the 
same  organ  in  Odontoglossum  Insleayi.  Like  its  con- 
gener, O.  leopardinum,  the  disc  of  the  lip  is  furnished 
with  an  erect,  truncate,  tooth-like  plate.  There  is, 
however,  a  distinct  rich  appearance  about  this  species 
that  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  any  of  its  congeners, 
and  though,  for  our  own  part,  we  begin  to  feel  just  a 


Fig.  40.— lapageria  rosea. 


lion  of  insect  life.  The  two  species  of  Willow 
containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  ingredi- 
ents are  the  Salix  oppositifolia  (S.  purpurea,  Linn. ), 
and  S.  fragilis,  Linn.,  and  its  numerous  varieties — 
Salix  viminalis,  or  Osier  proper,  containing  the  least 
of  any.  For  boiling  or  maceration  use  the  smaller 
branches  or  twigs ;  these  should  be  boiled  until  the  peel 
drops  off  in  shreds,  or  till  it  can  be  easily  removed  by 
pasing  the  hand  along  a  twig  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
move the  bark,  but  this  affords  a  guide  as  to  when  the 
boiling  has  been  sufficiently  long  continued.  The  liquor 
may  then  be  reduced  by  evaporation  until  it  feels  sticky 
when  rubbed  on  the  hands.  A  little  soap  dissolved  in  this 
mixture  will  make  it  more  effective  ;  this  will  destroy 
not  only  ants,  but  all  garden  pests  that  I  know  of  in  the 
shape    of  insects.       There    is    another    circumstance 


applied  to  some  time  ago  to  sell  my  Willow  peelings 
for  the  purpose  of  paper-making  I  refused,  entirely  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  more  valuable  to  me  as  a 
manure.    William  Scaling,  Basford,  Notts. 

Oncidium  hyphaematicum. — It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  this  fine  species  has  turned  up  quite 
unexpectedly  in  the  Manley  Hall  collection.  It 
appears  the  plant  was  purchased  as  O.  leopardinum, 
but,  on  flowering,  it  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
species,  although  at  the  same  time  there  is  doubtless 
some  affinity  between  them.  In  habit  the  plant  before 
us  somewhat  resembles  O.  leucochilum,  having  the 
same  large  fluted  pseudobulbs,  of  a  pale  glaucous 
colour,  and  one,  or  occasionally  two,  dark  green 
leaves,  which  latter  vary  in  length  from  9  to  14  inches. 


little  wearied  by  the  never-ending  yellovv-spotted-with- 
brown  sameness  of  Oncids,  still  the  present  plant  is  so 
richly  beautiful  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collection.  The  name  is  given  in  Messrs.  Rollisson  & 
Son's  catalogue,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  plant  in 
Williams'  Orchid  Grower's  Manual:  but  the  plant 
itself  would  appear  to  be  extremely  limited  in  its  dis- 
ribution  amongst  amateurs.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean. — I  have  just 
looked  through  a  catalogue  of  kitchen  garden  seeds 
published  by  one  of  the  leading  retail  houses  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  it  I  read,  under  the  heading  "Broad 
Beans,"  this  line  :—"  Early  Tom  Thumb  Green,  syn. 
Beck's  Gem,  a  valuable  dwarf  green  variety."  Now  it 
happens  that    "  Early   Tom   Thumb   Green  "    is  the 
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synonym,  and  not  Beck's  Gem,  as  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  Bean  was  sent  out  about  10  years  ago  for 
the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson  &  Child, 
the  well  known  wholesale  seedsmen,  formerly  of 
Middle  Wharf,  Adelphi,  and  latterly  of  Upper  Thames 
Street,  under  the  name  of  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  ; 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  it  originated 
as  a  sport  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Jennings,  of 
Shipston-on-Stour,  having  first  appeared  among  a  piece 
of  the  old  dwarf  Cluster,  or  MarshalPs  Prolific  Bean. 
In  these  days,  when  almost  numberless  old  friends  are 
appearing  under  new  names  at  advanced  prices,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  identity  of  a  good  and  distinct  vege- 
table of  universally  recognised  excellence  should  be 
fairly  recognised  and  correctly  stated;  R.  D. 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  and  Thunbergi. — There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  these 
two  plants.  I  had  occasion  last  September  to  pass 
through  York,  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Messrs.  Backhouse's  beautiful  and 
interesting  nursery.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  several  large  beds  of  the  two  above- 
named  species  of  Sparaxis.  The  plants  were  in  the 
most  luxuriant  health,  growing  in  strong  tufts  nearly 
2  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bloom  and  seed  in  every 
stage  of  ripeness.  I  understood  the  foreman  to  say  that 
they  had  grown  there  for  several  years  without  any 
protection  whatever.  They  are  very  elegant  and 
striking  plants.  They  reminded  me  in  general  appear- 
ance more  of  a  gigantic  Sisyrinchium  than  of  a  Sparaxis. 
I  have  just  had  a  small  plant  of  S.  pulcherrima  sent  to 
me,  and  I  mean  to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  air  in  the 
early  spring.  //.  Harpur-  Crewe. 

Geranium  Lambertianum. — I  was  also  much 
struck  when  going  through  Messrs.  Backhouse's  collec- 
tion with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  true  Geranium 
Lambertianum,  a  plant  of  about  the  same  altitude,  and 
with  flowers  of  about  the  same  size  as  our  British  G. 
pratense,  but  of  the  deepest  magenta.  It  ought  to  be 
in  every  garden,  but  who  has  got  it  ?  //.  Harpur- 
Crewe, 

Primula  altaica. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Dean, 
writes  in  enthusiastic  language  about  Primula  altaica  : 
I  fully  endorse  all  he  says.  I  have  grown  this 
species  for  several  years.  I  procured  it  originally  from 
Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Todmorden,  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  choicest  gems  of  spring.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
a  good  stock  of  it  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  that 
most  indefatigable  man,  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 
//.  Harpur- Cretoe. 

Draba  muralis. — I  have  a  number  of  seedlings  of 
Draba  muralis,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  send,  for  the 
postage,  to  any  one  who  cares  to  have  them.  //.  Harpur- 
Crewe,  the  Rectory ,  Drayton-Reauchamp,  Tring. 

The  Plague  of  Woodlice. — There  are  a  number 
of  remedies  for  their  destruction,  but  none  will  prove 
entirely  effectual  unless  combined  with  perseverance. 
I  was  once  greatly  troubled  with  these  pests  in  a  Mush- 
room house,  and  knowing  if  they  were  allowed  to  get 
ahead  amongst  a  bed  of  Mushrooms  I  should  lose  the 
entire  crop,  I  tried  several  remedies,  one  of  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  their  existence — it  was  Parsnip  boiled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic.  Cut  the  Parsnip 
into  small  squares  ;  get  an  old  pot  or  saucepan  to  boil 
it  in,  mixing  a  small  portion  of  arsenic  ;  boil  long 
enough  to  cook  the  Parsnip  soft,  but  not  to  break  the 
pieces,  then  place  them  about  the  houses  infested  by 
woodlice.  They  will  soon  attack  the  dainty  morsel 
most  ravenously,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  their  lives,  for 
they  never  return  to  their  haunts.  In  the  case  of  my 
Mushroom  bed,  it  was  a  gratifying  sight  to  behold  these 
lifeless  vermin  strewn  over  it.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  as  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
preparation,  but  most  effectual  for  the  destruction  of 
woodlice.  E.  Morgan,  The  Butts,  Harrow-on-the-Hill^ 

Seedsmen's  and  Nurserymen's  Prizes  for 
Vegetables. — Mr.  Baines  (see  p.  144),  whose  letters 
on  plant  lore  I  have  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  with  whose  plants  I  have  been  charmed  at  many  dif- 
ferent exhibitions,  condescends  to  employ  his  fertile  pen 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  seedsmen's  prizes.  The  first 
part  of  his  letter  1  leave  to  a  more  able  pen  than  mine, 
and  content  myself  with  a  few  observations  with  reference 
to  Carter's  Cup,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  Peas  at  the 
forthcoming  Royal  Show  at  Bath.  With  respect  to 
Messrs,  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes,  I  think  that  firm  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  gardeners  generally.  They  were 
the  leaders  of  a  scheme  that  is  growing  fast,  and  which 
will  eventually  ripen  its  fruit,  for  the  good  of  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  entirely  shut  out  from  the  exhibition 
tent,  but  a  class,  I  make  bold  to  assert,  which  repre- 
sents the  bone  and  sinew  of  horticulture,  plain  and 
simple.  Now,  respecting  business  purposes,  what  have  we 
as  gardeners  to  do  with  that?  The  donors,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  give  their  money,  not  to  do  themselves  harm, 
but  to  increase  their  popularity  ;  and  have  they  not  a 
perfect  and  undoubted  right  to  do  so?  The  real  question 
is  this:  Had  not  Messrs.  Carter  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Challenge  Cup,  would  others  have  subscribed  so 
liberally  ?  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  Carter's  prizes  are  good  in 
principle  when  so  many  other  firms  are  following  suit.  I 
now  come  to  the  Pea  prizes,  and  must  at  once  tell 
Mr.  Baines  that  he  is  not  the  master  6f  his  subject 
when  he  asserts  that  we  shall  want  £2  worth  of 
seed  to  begin  with,  or  that  we  must  make  three  suc- 
cessional    sowings.      If    three    sowings    were    desirable, 


half  a  pint  of  Peas  is  ample.  I  find  that  half  a  pint  of 
Omega  is  enough  to  sow  100  feet,  which  would  give  three 
rows  across  an  ordinary  south  border  three  times  repeated. 
Surely  50  pods  maybe  picked  off  a  less  quantity.  But, 
to  further  illustrate  my  argument,  allow  me  to  state  that 
last  season,  with  the  fourth  of  half  a  pint  of  Superlative, 
sown  in  one  day,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  the  1st 
prize  at  Birmingham  ;  and  if  we  could  do  that  last  year 
with  one  sowing,  surely  we  can  be  well  prepared  for  Bath 
with  two  sowings  this  season.  Misstatements  like  these 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  young  aspirants  to  cultural 
fame,  and  this  is  anything  but  encouraging  to  horticulture 
generally.  Respecting  Peas  being  sold  200  per  cent,  too 
dear,  my  experience  tells  me  only  too  plainly  that  there  is 
no  investment  so  truly  profitable.  Four  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased for  2r.  6d.  half  a  pint  of  Laxton's  Supreme.  I 
sowed  a  row  100  feet  long  with  them,  leaving  all  for  seed, 
which,  when  ripe,  I  sold  for  52.1.,  the  produce  being  the 
same  number  of  half-pints.  I  have  no  doubt  old  Peas 
have  appeared  with  new  names,  but,  as  regards  the  Peas 
in  question,  we  have  (if  that  was  wanted)  the  testimony  of 
the  highest  authority  on  Peas  that  they  are  all  cross- 
breeds of  a  type  greatly  in  advance  of  existing  varieties. 
R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  Stamford. 

Can  a  better  illustration  of  the  futility  of  any 

argument  be  found  than  that  wherein  an  individual,  when 
attempting  to  confute  the  statements  of  another,  on  any 
given  point,  forgets  his  text,  and  falls  into  digressions 
totally  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue?  Yet  this  is  what 
Mr.  Baines  has  done  at  p.  144.  First  he  taxes  me  with 
"hitting  right  and  left"  indiscriminately,  and  then 
reiterates  my  remark,  that  we  should  not  "question 
too  severely  the  personal  intent  of  anybody,"  when 
they  offer  prizes.  Mr.  Baines  also  founds  an  argument 
on  the  excessive  dearness  of  seeds  generally,  and  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  trade  particularly,  and  with  which  he  (with 
the  possession  of  a  fitness  for  personal  calculation) 
endeavours,  by  "hitting  right  and  left,"  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  trade  caterers  generally.  Had  your 
able  correspondent  headed  the  latter  part  of  his  letter 
"Dearness  coupled  with  dishonesty,"  I  might  have  joined 
issue  with  him,  but  as  it  is,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  cham- 
pion a  cause  tacked  on  by  Mr.  Baines  to  the  question  under 
discussion.  I  repeat  the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  province 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  foster  and  to  encour- 
age the  perpetuation  of  good  selections  of  vegetables  and 
the  improvements  en  them.  Without  maintaining  "good 
selections  "  it  is  not  so  possible,  as  your  correspondent 
wishes  to  infer,  to  secure  improved  varieties.  I  am  not 
at  all  induced  to  endorse  Mr.  Baines'  assertion,  that  the 
Society,  through  its  members,  will  accept  as  their  only 
intent  or  desire  "the  mission  to  advance  and  promote 
everything  legitimately,  purely,  and  simply  horticultural ;" 
and  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Baines,  with  his  astuteness, 
and  "worldly  and  personal  calculations,"  should  be  so 
smitten  with  this  old  threadbare  sentimentality  !  If  the 
members  of  the  Society,  collectively,  were  of  one  mind, 
and  the  promotion  of  horticulture  pure  and  simple  were 
their  mission,  the  truehorticulturist  would  indeed  have  little 
to  find  fault  with  ;  but,  unfortunately,  individual  members 
want  some  kind  of  return  in  accord  with  their  varying 
tastes  and  proclivities— an  equivalent,  in  fact,  for  the 
guineas;  and  to  the  suggestion  of  "the  interests  of  hor- 
ticulture "  have  a  legitimate  answer  in  "the  interest  on 
my  subscription. "  This  is  a  potent  reason  why  your  able 
correspondent,  and  others  who  think  with  him,  should 
not  continually  be  decrying  things  that  are  not  within 
the  horizon  of  their  mental  horticultural  calcula- 
tions. Mr.  Baines  says  the  Society  should  not  offer 
prizes  save  for  the  advancement  of  pure  and  simple  hor- 
ticulture. Would  it  were  so.  But  again  his  peculiarly 
described  personally  interested  motives  crop  up  ere  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  in  decrying  worldly  interests  in  others, 
has  died  away.  Cannot  he  see  that  the  prizes,  which 
bring  plants  together  at  all  our  large  shows,  are  offered  to 
attract  competition  ?— that  neither  the  attractors  nor  the 
attracted  are  biassed  by  ' '  pure  and  simple  "  love  for  horti- 
culture ?  The  former  want  a  show  for  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends,  the  latter  the  gold  that  is  more  real  than  honour, 
and  more  obvious  than  love.  Neither  care  much  in  these 
instances  for  the  initial  science.  Our  popular  fortnightly 
meetings,  I  proudly  say,  are  honestly  devoted  to  the  higher 
shrine ;  but  what  inducements  are  there  offered  by  the 
Society  ?  Are  they  such  as  to  support  the  idealisation  of 
your  correspondent?  No  ;  they  are  almost  nil  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  or  in  direct  pecuniary  encourage- 
ment, such  as  is  needed  to  bring  forth  "realistic  ex- 
hibitors "  at  the  larger  shows.  Your  correspondent  seems 
to  join  issue  with  the  Society  as  regards  the  practice  of 
accepting  and  publishing  prizes  offered  by  various  horti- 
culturists. Yet  strangely,  in  continuation,  he  runs  amuck 
against  all  their  doings,  on  principle.  His  diatribe  anent 
the  challenge  cup,  &c,  (which  needs  no  defence  from  me), 
I  need  not  follow,  as  the  only  fault  he  finds  with  it  is,  that 
"  it  is  hard  to  secure."  But  when  he  finds  fault  with 
"prizes  for  Peas"  his  peculiar  sarcasm  rules  rampant, 
as  the  fault  here  is  in  having  to  sow  tjvee  or  four  pints  of 
Peas  at  as  many  different  times.  Do  we  not  in  the  case 
of  all  vegetables  make  sowings  at  different  times  to  secure 
successional  supplies  ?  Mr.  Baines  finds  fault  with  the 
Society  because  it  does  not  encourage  vegetable  culture 
more.  Why  does  it  not  do  more  for  vegetables?  Simply 
because  it  enters  into  just  such  "personal  calculations" 
as  befits  it,  knowing  that  the  Fellows  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  them.  He  praises  all  others  who  do  encourage 
this  branch — if  they  possess  no  individual  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  cannot  see  the  reasoning  or  the  conclusion 
intended  in  these  highly  contradictory  asseverations.  I 
would  still  assert,  "Take  all  the  good  you  can  from  all,  and 
do  not  too  closely  question  the  intent  of  any."  II  'illiam 
Ear  ley, 

Barbarossa  and  Seacliffe  Black  Grapes. — In 
your  correspondent  "B.'s"  report  of  Tweed  Vine- 
yard, at  p.  143,  he  says  that  these  two  Grapes 
appear  to  be  the  same.  When  visiting  Tweed  Vine- 
yard last  July  I  thought  them  quite  distinct,  as  seen 
then  under   precisely  the   same   conditions  and   treat- 


ment. It  might  help  to  clear  up  this  confusion  if  my 
brother  would  state  in  your  columns  what  is  his 
opinion  regarding  the  similarity  or  distinctness  of  these 
Grapes,  for  he  has  watched  them  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  prove  them.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig 
Gardens. 

The  Rose  of  York  and  Lancaster. — Mr.  Rivers, 
in  his  Rose  book  (ninth  edition,  p.  21),  says,  "That 
very  old  striped  Rose,  sometimes  improperly  called 
the  '  York  and  Lancaster  Rose,'  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  variegations  of  Rosa  gallica,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  most  of  our  early  writers  on  gardening. 
It  is  properly  *  Rosa  mundi ; '  the  true  York  and  Lan- 
caster Rose  is  a  Uamask  Rose."  Mr.  W.  Paul 
describes  in  his  book,  under  the  head  of  French  Roses, 
"  Rosa  mundi,  as  flowers  striped  with  carnation — the 
parent  of  most  of  the  French  striped  Roses."  IV.  F. 
Radclyffe.  [This  is  not,  we  think,  the  point  upon 
which  our  correspondent  desired  to  be  informed  (see 
p.  149).  Eds.1 

Hippeastrum  pardinum. — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  what  a  free -flowering  plant 
the  Hippeastrum  pardinum  is.  The  bulb  which  I  have 
has  flowered  four  times  in  one  year.  On  two  occasions 
there  were  two  flower-stalks  at  the  same  time,  and 
altogether  we  have  had  16  fine  flowers  from  the  one 
bulb,  and  it  has  now  another  flower-stalk  coming  up. 
I  may  mention  that  the  plant  has  never  been  rested, 
nor  yet  kept  at  all  dry.  I  know  of  no  bulb  that  would 
give  any  one  so  much  flower  for  the  room  it  requires, 
and  any  one  possessing  a  small  stove  might  easily  grow 
it.  Robert  Ritchie,  Gr.  to  R.H  Prance,  Esq.,  Frognal, 
Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Garden  Pests. — The  best  remedy  for  slugs  are 
ducks  ;  for  scale  and  black  aphis  methylated  spirits, 
laid  on  with  a  feather  ;  for  ants  and  woodlice  boiling 
water.  I  lay  tiles  round  the  stumps  of  my  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  and  there  I  kill  my  foes  with  boiling 
water.  I  also  pour  it  into  the  crevices  between  the 
wall  and  earth,  and  then  ram  the  earth  tight  against 
the  wall.  In  Cucumber  frames  I  also  pour  the  water 
in  the  crevices  round  the  frames  and  ram  tight.  People 
should  not  put  raw  horse  manure  into  frames  without 
pouring  boiling  water  over  it  when  the  bed  is  made. 
Woodlice  breed  wonderfully  fast — beyond  conception,  in 
the  heating  materials.  Hexagon  net  is  admirable  to  keep 
off  wasps,  moths,  and  flies  of  all  kinds  from  wall  fruit.  I 
wish  some  one  would  advertise,  as  I  want  some  hexa- 
gon. Hexagon  is,  of  course,  no  defence  against  ants 
and  woodlice.  Sweet  oil  is  a  sure  and  capital  ant 
killer.  If  "  R.  G.  "would  lay  down  tiles  about  his 
house,  and  go  at  night  or  day,  he  will  reap  a  good  har- 
vest of  woodlice,  called  also  "sows"  and  "buttons." 
W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

The  Rabbit  Plague. — Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Dean,  it  appears  to  me,  has  only  to  deal  with  a  few  of 
what  I  may  term  aristocratic  rabbits,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  good  living  they  get  about 
Bedfont,  don't  touch  trees  that  have  been  dressed  with 
soot  and  lime  ;  but  in  the  country  we  have  to  battle 
with  them  by  the  thousand,  and  the  best  remedy  I 
think  is  to  get  from  50  to  1 00  faggots,  stack  them  up 
in  any  corner,  and  you  will  find  the  rabbits  burrowing 
under  the  stack  in  a  very  short  time.  Give  them  a 
month's  peace,  and  then,  by  the  help  of  a  net  put  all 
round  the  faggots,  proceed  to  throw  the  wood  over  the 
net ;  you  will  find  the  rabbits  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap,  when  you  should  be  armed  with  a  short  stout 
stick,  and  give  them  the  coup  de grace.  R.  Gilbert. 

A  Portable  Plant  Preserver. — Our  illustration 
(fig.  42)  of  a  "Portable  Plant  Preserver"  shows  an 
improvement  made  by  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Co.,  of 
Norwich,  on  the  ground  vinery  shown  by  them  at 
Birmingham,  and  which  was  awarded  by  the  implement 
judges  the  only  prize  medal  in  this  department. 
This  new  pattern,  which  is  now  being  sent  out, 
has  glass  at  both  sides  and  ends,  which  constitutes 
the  improvement  alluded  to.  The  sides  being  made 
much  higher,  enables  them  to  be  glazed,  and  the 
plants  get  the  benefit  of  more  light.  The  neat,  handy 
appearance  of  these  frames  will  permit  of  their  being 
placed  on  lawns  or  in  other  positions  where  unsightly 
objects  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
garden  where  there  is  any  pretension  to  good  taste, 
yet  where  something  of  the  kind  is  often  wanted.  The 
uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recog- 
nised by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any  notice  can  be 
taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances 
amongst  amateurs,  it  would  appear  that  they,  too,  are 
not  ignorant  of  their  great  value.  In  the  preserver 
now  under  notice  (as  should  be  the  case  in  all  such  struc- 
tures designed  for  amateurs,  who  have  often  only  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  even- 
ing to  attend  to  them),  every  convenience  is  provided 
to  save  time  in  removing  them,  or  in  planting,  water- 
ing, or  giving  air.  A  neat  arrangement  is  provided 
for  keeping  the  ventilators  open,  and  for  securing 
them  from  being  blown  open  in  exposed  situations. 
They  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  sent  from  the 
manufactory  complete,  well  glazed  and  painted  ;  and 
this  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  cannot  always 
run  to  the  village  carpenter  or  the  "handy  man  "of 
the  place  to  fix  such  things  as  are  sent  out  in  pieces. 
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Cheap  Gas  for  Warming  Plant  Cases. — With 
reference  to  making  cheap  gas,  any  one  wishing  to 
make  his  own  gas  can  do  so  at  a  less  cost  and  obtain 
a  better  light  than  city  gas.  This  I  can  guarantee, 
as  I  have  been  burning  it  now  for  some  time.  The  first 
cost  is  very  little  ;  no  fear  of  explosion,  as  no  fire  is 
employed  in  making  it ;  and  when  not  in  use  it  does 
not  waste.  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  apparatus  (fig.  41). 
K  is  the  vertical  section  of  a  vessel  (it  can  be  made  of 
wood,  but  if  to  last  a  life,  line  it  with  lead),  with  three 
compartments,  a,  b,  and  c.  a  and  c  are  connected  by 
pipe  D,  compartments  c  and  B  by  a  perforated  false 
bottom  E,  compartment  B  and  vessel  g  are  connected 
by  pipe  F.  A  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
made,  and  poured  into  vessel  k,  compartment  a  :  it 
will  then  pass  into  compartment  c  through  pipe  d,  and 
rise  through  the  perforated  false  bottom  E.  It  must 
not  rise  above  pipe  f,  or  it  will  go  into  the  vessel  G. 
Pieces  of  iron  are  then  put  down  pipe  H,  which  fall  on 
to  false  bottom  e.  The  top  of  the  pipe  is  then  screwed 
on  tight ;  hydrogen  gas  is  then  evolved,  and,  rising 
through  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  will  go  through 
pipe  F  into  vessel  g,  which  contains  common  petroleum 
or  benzoline ;  and  after  the  hydrogen  gas  has  passed 
through  the  benzoline,  it  gives  a  very  beautiful  light, 
and  at  a  less  cost  than  city  gas.  Now,  if  you  turn 
the  tap  of  the  burner,  the  gas  cannot  escape  from 
vessel  g,  and  when  the  latter  is  full  of  gas  the 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  be  forced  back 
through  the  false  bottom  and  up  through  pipe  D  into 
compartment  A  again  ;  but  the  moment  the  acid  and 
water  is  pressed  below  the  iron  on  false  bottom  it  stops, 
as  gas  is  no  longer  generated.  The  moment  the  gas  is 
lit  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  again  reach  the  iron 
on  false  bottom,  and  more  gas  is  generated ;  but  it  is 
only  made  as  fast  as  it  is  used,  for  when  the  vessel  g 
and  compartment  b  is  full,  the  liquid  is  forced  back 
from  the  iron.  For  pressure  to  force  the  gas  through 
the  benzoline,  you  have  the  whole  weight  of  the  water 
and  sulphuric  acid.  C.  Walton.  [We  take  the  above 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  English  Mechanic,  the 
illustration  being  kindly  placed  at  our  service  by  the 
editor.  The  following  letter  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  in  the  number  for  January  31.     Eds.] 

Before  anybody    invests  money  or  labour  in 

setting  up  the  gas  manufactory  described,  they  will  do 
well  to  ponder  the  figures  I  have  elaborated  for  their 
benefit.  The  apparatus  is  the  ordinary  one  for  making 
hydrogen  gas,  which  itself  gives  no  light,  but  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  hydrocarbon  vapour  from  petroleum, 
paraffin,  or  other  similar  material.  The  hydrogen  is 
made  from  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  is 
dependent  upon  the  chemical  laws  of  equivalents  ;  one 
equivalent  of  iron  and  one  of  acid  form  one  equivalent 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (having  little  or  no  value,  unless  on 
the  premises  of  an  ink-maker,  or  some  one  who  can  use 
it  up),  and  give  off  one  equivalent  of  gas  having  the 
power  of  producing  great  heat,  but  no  light.  Now, 
what  is  the  cost  ?  The  equivalent  of  perfectly  pure 
acid  is  49  (call  it  50)  grains,  then,  as  1  lb.  contains 
7000  grains,  7000  ~  50  =  140  equivalents.  Calling 
the  price  three  halfpence  per  lb.  (most  small  consumers 
would  pay  twice  that),  1.5  ■—  140  =  .01071  of  a  penny. 
The  equivalent  of  iron  is  28,  or  for  ordinary  iron  30, 
which  is  233  in  a  pound,  and  at  la*,  per  lb.  costs.  00429. 
As  I  am  not  quite  clear  at  the  moment  what  the  pro- 


it  is  a  matter  for  each  person  to  settle  for  himself  which 
is  the  cheaper  to  use.  Certainly,  I  have  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  it  differs  from  Mr.  Walton's.  There 
is  this  one  thing  to  be  considered — the  gas  would  have 
one  great  advantage  over  that  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  new  air-gas  plans  we  have  heard  of  lately.  It  will 
not  explode,  and  the  air-gas  very  likely  may,  but 
against  that  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  more.  Sigtna. 
P.S. — By  oversight  I  have  used  44  instead  of  47  cubic 
inches  as   the    equivalent   of  hydrogen,    which    will 


Fig.  41.— apparatus  for  making  gas. 

slightly  diminish  the  cost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  reckoned  all  the  acid  as  utilised,  which  could 
never  be  the  case  in  practice. 


Foreign   Correspondence, 

Lisbon  Botanic  Garden. — About  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
on  high  ground,  is  the  Botanical  Garden.  The  garden 
consists  of  two  terraces,  one  above  the  other.  The 
lower  terrace  contains  nothing  remarkable  except  a 
group  of  Date  Palms,  Phcenix  dactylifera,  one  of 
which  is  about  45  feet  high,  which  are  now  in  various 
stages  of  flower  and  fruit.  On  the  upper  terrace  are 
two  glass  houses,  but  in  bad  repair  and  apparently  not 
containing  anything  remarkable.  But  growing  in  the 
open  air  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the.  Dragon  tree, 
Dracaena  Draco,  with  a  perfectly  circular  head  of 
foliage,  which  must  be  36  yards  at  least  in  circumfer- 
ence, whilst  the  stem  is  about  16  feet  in  circumference. 
The  tree  was  covered  with  the  dry  remains  of  its  fruit. 
Aloe  arborescens  is  plentiful  in  the  garden  and  indeed 
all  over  Lisbon,  and  is  now  in  flower.  Also  growing 
in  the  open  air  are  Musa  paradisiaca,  Ficus  elastica, 
Euphorbia  neriifolia.  Thereis  a  nice  series  of  plants  clas- 


Cocoa-nut  Palm,  Lodoicea.  H.  N.  Moseley,  in 
"Nature,"  [Mr.  Moseley,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  naturalist  to  the  exploring  expedition  lately  sent 
out  in  the  Challenger.  Eds.] 


Blackstone  Economised;  being  a  Compendium  of 
the  Laws  of  England  to  the  Present  Time,  In  four 
books.  By  David  M.  Aird,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Longmans. 
The  author  of  this  portable  digest  of  the  Commentaries 
of  Blackstone  has  had  for  his  object  to  place  before  the 
student  and  the  general  reader,  in  the  simplest  form, 
the  principles  of  the  laws  of  England,  adapted  to  the 
present  time,  leaving  abstract  speculations  to  be 
grappled  with  afterwards.  Its  contents  are  arranged  in 
four  divisions  or  books,  "  each  book  embracing  all  the 
legal  points  and  practical  information  contained  in  the 
respective  four  volumes  of  Blackstone  as  originally 
written,  supplemented  by  subsequent  statutory  enact- 
ments and  important  legal  decisions."  From  its  simple 
form  and  practical  character  such  a  digest  should  be 
useful  not  only  to  incipient  law  students,  for  whom  it 
was  specially  prepared,  but  also  to  all  those  who  take 
interest  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our  laws — a  kind 
of  knowledge,  by-the-by,  which  ought  to  be  much  more 
generally  acquired,  since  it  is  by  it  that  we  are  required 
to  govern  ourselves  in  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 
The  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  private 
wrongs  and  public  wrongs  may  be  referred  to  as  con- 
taining information  which  every  intelligent  person  ought 
to  know,  and  which  is  here  set  before  him  in  a  very 
succinct  form.  We  quote  from  the  former,  as  giving  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  information  conveyed,  the 
section  on  "  Waste  "  : — 

"  Waste  is  a  spoil  and  destruction  of  an  estate  by  the 
tenant  either  in  houses,  woods  or  lands,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  particular  estate  therein,  by  demolishing, 
not  the  temporary  profits  only,  but  the  very  substance  of 
the  thing,  thereby  rendering  it  wild  and  desolate.  The 
common  law  expresses  this  waste  by  the  word  vastum  ;  and 
this  vasium,  or  waste,  is  either  voluntary  or  permissive,  the 
one  by  an  actual  designed  demolition  of  the  lands,  woods, 
or  houses  ;  the  other  arising  from  mere  negligence  and 
want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  reparations,  fences,  and  the 
like.     (See  ij  &  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  s.  79.) 

"  The  persons  who  may  be  injured  by  waste  are  such  as 
have  some  interest  in  the  estate  wasted,  for  if  a  man  be 
the  absolute  tenant  in  fee-simple,  without  any  encumbered 
charge  on  the  premises,  he  may  commit  whatever  waste 
his  own  indiscretion  may  prompt  him  to  do,  without 
being  impeachable  or  accountable  for  it  to  any  one  ;  and 
though  his  heir  is  sure  to  be  the  sufferer,  yet  nemo  est 
hares  viveniis :  no  man  is  certain  of  succeeding  him,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  shall  die  first, 
as  also  because  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  constitute 
what  heir  he  pleases,  according  to  the  civil  law  notions  of 
a  hares  natus,  and  a  hares  factus  ;  or,  in  the  more  accu- 
rate phraseology  of  our  English  law,  he  may  aliene  or 
devise  his  estate  to  whomsoever  he  thinks  proper,  and  by 
such  alienation  or  devise  may  disinherit  his  heir-at-law. 

"One  species  of  interest  which  may  be  injured  by 
waste,  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  common  in 
the  place  wasted,  especially  if  it  be  common  of  estovers, 
or  a  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  wood  for  house- 
bote, plough-bote,  &c.  Here,  if  the  owner  of  the  wood  de- 
molishes the  whole  wood,  and  thereby  destroys  all  possi- 


Fig.  42.— boulton  and  co.'s  new  portable  plant  protector. 


portion  of  hydrocarbon  used  would  be,  or  its  cost,  I 
will  for  convenience  assume  three  things  :  I,  that  the 
intended  user  has  the  opportunity  of  stealing  it ;  2,  that 
he  does  not  mind  using  the  opportunity ;  3,  that  he  is 
not  caught  in  the  process  ;  and  to  conclude,  as  they  say 
in  sermons,  this  material,  which  alone  gives  the  light, 
costs  nothing.  We  have  then  the  cost  per  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  : — 

Acid,  penny 01071 

Iron,      ,,         . ,         . .         . .         . .     .C0429 

,.        015 

We  will  set  off  the  cost  of  apparatus  against  the 
residual  value  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Now,  one  grain 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  gas  measures  a  little  under 
44  cubic  inches,  and  a  cubic  foot  1728  ;  thus  there  are 
39  per  foot,  and  39  x. 015  gives  a  cost  of  .585  per  foot, 
or  £2  8s.  gd.  per  1000.  The  gas  produced  would  be 
32  or  at  most  40  candle  gas,  worth,  that  is,  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  ordinary  gas,  and 


sified  according  to  their  natural  orders,  the  Aloes  and 
Cactuses  being  well  represented  ;  but  the  whole  garden 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  presents  a 
dreary  appearance,  being  overrun  by  weeds,  and  most 
of  the  beds  are  nearly  choked.  It  is  intended  to 
abandon  the  garden  as  a  botanical  one,  and  remove  as 
many  plants  as  possible  to  the  garden  attached  to  the 
new  Polytechnic  School,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Dracaena  will  not  be  neglected.  The  flora  generally 
which  one  meets  with  in  Lisbon  is  most  remarkable  ; 
Australian  and  Brazilian  Acacias  abound  in  all  the 
gardens,  and  thrive  and  become  large  trees.  There  is 
quite  a  rage  for  Eucalypti,  which  are  said  to  grow  as 
much  as  14  feet  in  height  here  in  a  single  year.  They 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  some  species  are  at  pre- 
sent in  blossom.  At  Embia,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Tree  Ferns  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  grounds 
of  the  king's  palace,  besides  Chamierops  and  Phcenix  | 
dactylifera,  which  are  common  in  gardens  about  the 
town,   Jubsea  spectabilis,   and   the   Seychelle   double  f 


bility  of  taking  estovers,  this  is  an  injury  to  the  commoner, 
for  which  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  an  action  on  the  case. 

"A  mortgagee  in  possession  will  be  restrained  from 
cutting  down  timber,  and  so  will  a  mortgagor  in  pos- 
session." 

"The  most  important  interest  that  is  hurt  by  this 
commission  of  waste  is  that  of  him  who  has  the  remainder 
or  reversion  after  a  particular  estate  for  life  or  years  ;  so 
if  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  commit  or  suffer  any  waste, 
the  law  now  gives  an  adequate  remedy  to  him  in 
remainder  or  reversion  to  whom  the  inheritance  appertains 
in  expectancy,  by  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover  such 
damages  as  a  jury  may  award  ;  or  by  bill  in  Chancery, 
praying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  tenant  from  com- 
mitting waste  which  may  be  threatened." 

Again,  under  the  section  "  Disturbance,"  we  read:  — 

"  A  wrong  may  be  done  to  an  incorporeal  hereditament 
by  hindering  and  disquieting  the  owner  in  his  regular  and 
lawful  enjoyment  of    it.     Such   may  be   constitute' 1   bjj 
disturbance;  -1.    of    a    franchise.;     ?.    of   a  common, 
&c 
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"  2,  The  disturbance  of  common  occurs  when  an  act  is 
done  by  which  the  right  of  another  to  his  common  is  in- 
commoded or  diminished,  which  may  happen  when  a 
stranger  who  has  no  right  of  common  puts  in  cattle.  Or, 
by  surcharging  it  ;  that  is,  putting  more  cattle  therein 
than  the  pasture  or  herbage  will  reasonably  sustain,  or 
the  party  have  a  right  to  do.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance 
the  commoner  may  bring  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover 
damages  ;  and  in  cases  of  surcharging  the  common,  by 
distraining  or  impounding  so  many  of  the  beasts  as  are 
above  the  accustomed  number." 

The  first  of  the  four  books  is  on  the  nature  of  Laws 
in  general ;  the  second,  on  Rights  of  Things  ;  the 
third,  on  Private  Wrongs ;  the  fourth,  on  Public 
Wrongs  ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  full  analysis  of  con- 
tents, but  a  good  index,  so  that  any  subject  which  is 
treated  on  can  be  found  without  difficulty. 


To   botanists,    the  publication  of  the   second 

volume  of  Boissier's  Flora  Orientalis  \  (Williams 
&  Norgate),  comprising  the  description  of  the 
plants  of  the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor,  from  Greece  and 
Egypt  to  the  confines  of  India,  will  be  a  great  boon. 
It  is  a  thick  octavo  of  1158  pages,  and  contains  the 
Calycifioral  orders.  The  genus  Astragalus  alone  con- 
tains no  less  than  75 1  species,  ranged  under  91  sections. 

A  Flora  of  Perthshire^  by  the  botanical  mem- 
bers of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science,  is 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
list  of  subscribers  is  complete.  The  contents  will 
include  a  general  introduction — the  range  of  each  plant 
throughout  the  county  (illustrated  by  a  map  showing 
the  natural  divisions  of  Perthshire) — the  vertical  range 
of  plants  ascending  above  1000  feet  — the  distribution 
in  relation  to  the  geological  formations — a  full  list  of 
localities  for  the  rarer  or  more  local  species — the  local 
(Perthshire)  names,  both  Lowland  and  Gaelic — the 
economic  uses  (for  medicines,  dyes,  &c),  that  native 
plants  are  still  employed  for  in  Perthshire,  &c. 
Volume  I.  will  include  the  flowering  plants  (both 
native  and  naturalised)  and  Ferns,  and  will  contain  (it 
is  expected)  about  200  pp.  8vo.  Botanists  who  can 
assist  with  information  are  requested  to  kindly  commu- 
nicate at  once  with  Dr.  Buchanan  White,  Eastferry, 
Dunkeld. 


can  be  given  in  the  spring  with  great  advantage.  So 
much  has  the  Pyrethrum  come  to  be  valued  as 
supplying  quantities  of  flowers  for  cut  purposes,  that  in 
many  large  establishments  beds  of  them  are  grown  for 
this  purpose,  together  with  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums, 
&c;  and  their  cultivation  in  pots  is  also  being 
encouraged,  for  schedules  of  prizes  are  found  to 
include  classes  for  Pyrethrums  in  pots ;  and  when  they 
are  well  done,  they  are  by  no  means  among  the  most 
unattractive  objects  in  a  general  exhibition  of  plants. 
They  are  not  without  a  certain  value  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  although  they  do  come  into  flower  at  a 
time  when  there  are  plenty  of  other  plants  that  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  R.  D. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  giant  strides  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  improvement  of  the  double 
Pyrethrum,  and  it  is  a  flower  that  is  already  occupying 
a  leading  position  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
hardy  perennials.  The  Caucasian  Pyrethrum  roseum 
has  indeed  proved  the  progenitor  of  a  worthy  race  of 
double  varieties,  and  year  by  year  the  demand  for  them 
for  use  as  border  flowers  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  A 
very  fine  collection  of  them  is  now  grown  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware — respect- 
ing which  enterprising  nurseryman  it  may  be  said  that 
he  has  taken  the  position  as  a  cultivator  and  improver 
of  the  Pyrethrum  for  a  time  so  worthily  filled  by  Mr. 
John  Salter. 

Brilliant  colours,  fulness  of  substance,  great  size, 
and  fine  form,  are  all  found  associated  in  the  newer 
forms  of  the  double  Pyrethrum  now  in  cultivation. 
Some  seedling  varieties  staged  at  one  of  the  summer 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  last  year  by 
Mr.  Ware  were  very  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
bright  colours,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  many  of  the 
uninitiated  supposed  them  to  represent  some  new 
species  of  summer-blooming  Chrysanthemum.  Seeing 
only  cut  flowers,  however,  it  is  just  possible  it  would 
have  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  many  could  they  have 
been  told  that  these  showy  flowers,  three,  and  even 
more,  inches  in  diameter,  represented  a  class  of  hardy 
herbaceous  border  plants,  as  easy  of  culture  as  almost 
any  common  flower  of  our  gardens. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  to  comprise  some  of 
the  very  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  : — Album  plenum,  white  ;  Annie  Holborn, 
white  lilac,  blush  centre,  very  double  and  fine  ;  Belle 
Gabrielle,  white,  with  delicate  peach  centre  ;  Candidum 
plenum,  white,  large  and  very  fine  ;  Darius,  deep  car- 
mine, very  fine ;  Delicatum,  soft  lilac-peach,  large  and 
fine ;  Gaiety,  rosy  red,  large  and  full  ;  La  Dame 
Blanche,  pure  white,  and  very  double  ;  Luteum 
plenum,  pale  yellow,  very  fine  ;  Lysius,  dark  carmine, 
large  and  fine  ;  Madame  Rudersdorff,  rosy  peach,  large 
and  full  ;  Maximum  plenum,  dark  rose,  a  fine  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  ; 
Mons.  Calot,  dark  crimson,  fine  and  striking  ;  Nemesis, 
red  tipped  with  yellow,  distinct  and  good  ;  Nobilissi- 
mum,  rosy  pink,  a  superb  variety  ;  Princess  Alexandra, 
white,  large  and  very  double,  and  of  extra  fine  quality  ; 
Purple  Prince,  deep  purplish  carmine,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  high-coloured  varieties  ;  Rev.  J.  Dix,  rosy  pink, 
large  and  very  double  ;  Virgo  Marie,  white,  large  and 
full,  and  of  a  dwarf  growth  ;  Wilhelm  Kramper,  dark 
rose,  a  fine  flower ;  and  Yolande,  light  rose,  fine  and 
double. 

The  Pyrethrum  is  such  an  accommodating  plant, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  too  stiff  and  cold.  A  deep 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  some  decayed  leaf-soil, 
will  grow  the  flowers  very  fine  indeed,  even  if  required 
for  exhibition  purposes.  A  top-dressing  of  leaf-soil, 
or  with  the  siftings  of  the  refuse  of  the  potting-shed, 
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-Overcast  and  very  dull  throughout. 
-Overcast.     A  little  thin  rain  fell  occasionally. 
-Overcast,   with   the  exception   of  a  fine  period   about 

noon.     A  little  snow  fell  in  the  morning. 
-Overcast.     Snow   fell   more    or   less   heavily    all    day : 

4  inches  deep  at  night. 
-Overcast.     Occasional  thin  snow. 
-Overcast  and  foggy.     Rain  fell  during  the  day. 
-Overcast  and  dense  fog  generally  prevalent 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


season,  October  to  Christmas.  This  is  in  every 
respect  a  most  interesting  Apple,  and  altogether 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  class.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
skin,  in  contrast  with  the  pure  white  flesh,  renders  it 
strikingly  beautiful  ;  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  is  of 
that  peculiarly  tender  character  which  many  of  the 
American  Apples  possess,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Melon,  Northern  Spy,  and  partly  in  the  French  Cal- 
ville  Blanche — firm,  yet  short,  and  melting  in  the 
mouth,  like  Scotch  shortbread.  The  Snow  Apple  was, 
I  believe,  introduced  from  Canada  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of 
Brompton,  under  the  name  of  La  Fameuse,  which  is 
given  as  a  synonym  in  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  Horti* 
cultural  Society.  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Apple  named  Pomme  Liicken,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  Pomme  Luken  being  correct.  The  name 
Pomme  de  Neige  signifies  the  Snow  Apple,  being  sig- 
nificant of  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh  ;  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  source  whence  it  was  derived,  but  from  the 
name  of  a  village  where  it  is  much  cultivated  (see 
Horticultural  Society  s  Transactions,  voL  vii.,  p.  334). 
I  would  strongly  recommend  the  re-establishment  of 
this  truly  beautiful,  very  interesting,  and  altogether  ex- 
cellent Apple  in  our  gardens.  A.  F.  B.t  in  "Florist 
and  Pomologisf.' 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Ailantus  in  Bad  Odour. — It  is  amusing  as 
well  as  instructive  occasionally  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  what  authors  on  landscape  gardening  and  orna- 
mental planting  said  about  trees  and  plants,  and  to 
see  how  far  their  predictions  have  come  true  by  the 
test  of  experience.  We  find  in  this  connection  that 
when  the  Ailantus  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
[America]  it  was  warmly  recommended  by  our  best 
authors  of  the  time  for  ornamental  planting.  A.  J. 
Downing,  speaking  of  this  tree,  says  : — 

"  The  Ailantus  is  a  picturesque  tree,  well  adapted  to 
produce  a  good  effect  on  the  lawn,  either  singly  or  grouped, 
as  its  fine,  long  foliage  catches  the  light  well  and  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  that  of  the  round-leaved  trees.  It 
has  a  troublesome  habit  of  producing  suckers,  which  must 
exclude  it  from  every  place  but  a  heavy  sward  where  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  never  stirred  by  cultivation." 

This  habit  of  suckering  is  an  objection  against  any  kind 
of  tree  for  lawn  planting,  and  one  that  has  effectually 
excluded  the  Ailantus  from  such  places  within  the  last 
20  years.  But  there  is  another  and  far  more  serious 
objection  why  the  Ailantus  should  not  be  planted  in  the 
lawn  or  on  the  road-side  for  shade,  that  is,  the  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  odour  of  the  young  wood  and  flowers 
of  this  tree,  that  while  it  is  in  blossom  the  atmosphere 
for  a  long  distance  from  the  trees  is  filled  with  this 
intensely  sickening  odour.  Those,  therefore  who  enjoy 
having  pure  air  to  breathe  should  take  heed,  and 
not  plant  the  Ailantus  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
dwelling-houses.  That  it  grows  rapidly  while  the  tree 
is  young  there  is  no  doubt,  and  this  is  its  only  redeem- 
ing quality.  It  thrives  in  poor  soil,  and  forgetting  a 
rapid  growth  in  five  or  six  years  on  this  character  of 
soil,  where  no  one  can  be  annoyed  by  this  odour,  the 
Ailantus  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  kinds  to  plant. 
New  York  Tribune. 

Snow  Apple  of  Canada. — What  a  delightful  little 
Apple  is  the  Pomme  de  Neige,  and  yet  how  very  seldom 
do  we  see  it !  It  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  I 
know  it,  and  loved  it  for  its  intense  beauty  and  its 
excellent  qualities  long  before  I  learned  its  correct 
name.  It  is  an  Apple  that  succeeds  well  in  northern 
situations.  I  have  seen  it  in  admirable  condition  on 
Deeside,  Aberdeen,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Sir  George  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie, to  succeed  well  in  Ross-shire.  The  fruit  is 
rather  above  the  medium  size,  ovate-conical,  very 
regularly  formed,  the  eye  closed,  the  stalk  nearly  an 
inch  long,  the  skin  greenish-white  on  the  shaded 
side,  brilliant  scarlet,  or  streaked  with  brilliant  scarlet 
on  the  sunny  side,  at  all  times  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  flesh  is  pure  white — white  as  snow,  peculiarly 
tender,  juicy,  melting,   and   pleasantly  flavoured.     Its 


(Sarktt  (Dntratas, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  — Seedling 
Cinerarias,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  smaller  ones  be  potted  if 
required.  No  degree  of  cold  lower  than  350  should  be 
allowed.  The  forward  plants  in  flower  will  be  useful, 
but  as  a  rule  a  Cineraria  flower  has  not  much  beauty 
till  a  month  after  this.  Similar  attention  to  the  Chinese 
Primrose  may  be  given.  These  will  be  of  great  use  in 
keeping  up  a  display  in  the  houses  or  conservatory. 
Where  seed  is  wanted  a  camel's-hair  brush  should  be 
at  work  every  other  day  or  so,  on  dry  sunny  days.  This 
flower  requires  a  very  small  one,  tied  on  a  small  stick. 
Both  the  Cineraria  and  Calceolaria  will  require  gentle 
smokings  now  and  again.  On  a  calm  snowy  or  wet 
day  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  and  it  is  as  well  for  young 
men  to  know  that  smokings  are  best  given  little  and 
often.  Owing  to  the  leaves  of  the  Calceolaria  lying  so 
flat  on  the  pot  the  smoke  with  difficulty  gets  to  the 
aphis.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  far  better  for  the 
plants  to  be  taken  out  one  by  one,  one  man  holding 
the  plant  and  turning  up  the  leaves  while  the  other 
plies  a  syringe  and  warmish  water.  H.  Knight,  Floors 
Castle,  Kelso. 

The  Orangery. — Walls  that  are  covered  with 
Oranges,  Limes,  or  Shaddocks,  should  be  either  white- 
washed or  painted  with  Carson's  paint,  and  the  trees 
thoroughly  cleaned,  regulated,  and  extended  if  possible. 
Oranges  in  pots  or  tubs  grown  about  the  vineries,  if 
planted  out  against  walls  instead  of  Vines  would  be 
much  more  interesting  and  effective.  Were  it  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  production  of  flowers  and  green 
leaves  at  a  season  of  scarcity,  the  Orange  commends 
itself  to  special  notice.  Before  flowers  of  any  quantity 
open  up  in  the  Tangierine  Orange  house  the  plants 
must  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleaning.  The  stems 
and  large  branches  should  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
tobacco-juice,  black  soap,  and  soot,  if  the  plants  are 
very  bad  with  scale,  but  if  proper  care  and  attention 
have  been  bestowed  on  them  they  will  need  nothing 
but  clean  soapy  water.  The  last  of  the  fruit  are  about 
all  cut  or  ready  to  be,  and  if  it  is  likely  that  the  roots 
are  in  any  way  dry,  give  a  downright  good  soaking  of 
water  heated  to  700  or  so.  Seedlings  may  be  inarched 
or  grafted  this  month.  The  Tangierine  makes  pretty 
little  plants  in  a  few  years,  and  repays  the  little  trouble 
bestowed  manyfold.  //.  Knight. 

Orchids. — Be  careful  during  cold,  and  especially 
dull  weather,  not  to  sprinkle  too  much  water  about  the 
floor  or  stages  until  the  heat  in  the  various  houses 
ranges  to  about  6o°.  Orchids  can  stand  cold  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dry,  but  a  low  temperature,  with  exces- 
sive moisture,  brings  on  the  spot  in  the  foliage,  and 
causes  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  decay.  Give  air  as  freely 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  always  endeavour  to 
give  it  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  as  by  so  doing  a  draught  is  avoided.  Miltonias 
and  most  of  the  Odontoglossums  will  be  much  benefited 
by  being  sprinkled  overhead  once  or  twice  daily ;  always 
endeavour  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  in  a  growing  state 
about  these  Orchids,— if  the  moss  docs  not  grow  freely  it 
is  very  seldom  that  the  plants  do.  Push  on  as  fast  as 
possible  with  the  Cattleya  potting  or  top-dressing, 
using  best  light  fibrous  peat  and  large  crocks.  When 
potting  a  plant  place  a  little  Sphagnum  over  the  crocks. 
When  a  plant  does  not  want  repotting,  do  not  pass  it 
by  to  take  its  chance,  but  take  it  to  the  bench  and 
examine  it,  when  it  will  generally  be  found  that  part  of 
the  material  is  decayed.  This  decayed  stuff  must 
always  be  removed,  or  the  roots  will  soon  perish  in  it. 
After  picking  out  with  a  pointed  stick  all  which  may 
seem  advisable,  fill  up  with  the  best  peat  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  the  plant  seems  to  find  it  out ;  in 
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a  few  weeks  the  new  peat  will  be  a  network  of  new 
roots.  If  the  sun  should  shine  strongly,  the  East 
Indian  Orchids  will  be  better  for  a  little  shade  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it, 
or  the  plants  will  be  made  so  tender  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  least  direct  sunshine  without 
suffering  injury.    W.  Doming,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 

Plant  Stove.— A  sufficient  stock  of  all  requisite 
materials  should  be  prepared  beforehand  for  potting, 
and  with  regard  to  soil,  this  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  ;  such  soils  should  consist  of  a  mellow 
fibrous  loam,  silver-sand,  leaf-mould,  well  rotted  cow- 
dung,  and  peat.  Clean  pots  should  always  be  used 
and  "careful  drainage  must  be  seen  to.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  elements  in  successful  plant  culture,  for  with- 
out perfect  drainage  it  is  impossible  to  attain  anything 
like  perfection  in  plant  growing.  Sphagnum  moss  and 
charcoal  are  also  essential  things  in  plant  growing. 
Chopped  Sphagnumand  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed 
with  the  soil  assist  in  keeping  it  open  and  porous,  and  for 
such  plants  as  Dipladenias,  &c,  are  quite  indispensable. 
Active  exertions  should  now  be  made  to  eradicate  any 
scale,  mealy-bug,  thrips,  &c. ,  which  any  of  the  plants  are 
infested  with  ;  insects  o(  all  kinds  are  much  easier 
destroyed  at  this  season  when  they  are  in  a  semi- 
dormant  state.  Get  all  trellises  painted,  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  use  when  required  ;  besides  conducing  to 
their  preservation  and  neat  appearance,  the  paint 
effectually  smothers  any  insects  or  eggs  which  may  be 
hidden  about  them.  In  pruning  autumn  climbers 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  time  the  plants  will  be 
required  to  bloom  ;  although  this  to  a  great  measure 
may  be  regulated  by  stopping  the  shoots,  yet  for 
late  blooming  it  is  better  to  defer  this  operation  of 
pruning  for  some  little  time  longer.  In  pruning  Passi- 
floras  the  shoots  should  be  slightly  thinned  out,  and 
lightly  shortened,  whilst  such  plants  as  StepAa- 
.  Mandcvilla,  Combretum,  &c,  should  be  spurred 
in.  Many  stove  plants,  especially  of  the  soft-wooded, 
free-growing  kinds,  may  now  with  advantage  be 
placed  in  a  moderate  bottom-heat,  for  a  week  or  so  to 
set  the  roots  in  action.  Pot  a  batch  of  Gloxinias  and 
Caladiums ;  repot  and  place  in  bottom-heat  the 
Amaryllis  tribe  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth  — 
they  should  have  but  little  water  at  first,  but  it  should 
be  gradually  increased  as  the  leaves  expand.  Some 
little  increase  of  temperature  may  now  take  place,  and 
this  chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  by  shutting  up  early  on 
bright  days.  Any  foliage  plants,  such  as  Cretans, 
Dracanas,  Hibiscus,  Acalyphas,  &c,  that  require  cut- 
ting back  or  pruning  into  shape,  should  be  done  forth- 
with. They  will  all  freely  stand  the  knife.  E.  Bennett, 
eld,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  SrV. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — Vegetation  in 
general  was  fast  approaching  a  critically  forward  con- 
dition, but  has  received  a  very  salutary  check,  a  very 
considerable  depression  of  temperature  having  set  in 
about  the  20th  of  last  month,  which  has  continued  to 
increase  in  severity  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  this 
change  in  the  -weather,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  by  no 
means  undesirable.  Attend  carefully  to  beds  of  early 
Tuhps,  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants. 
Pints,  Carnations,  and  Pansies  which  may  have  been 
loosened  by  the  recent  frost  should  be  secured  when  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  refreshed,  &c.  Gravel  walks  should  be  frequently 
rolled,  and  lawns  swept  and  rolled.  The  grass  having 
in  many  places  grown  very  considerably  during  the 
preternaturally  mdd  weather  experienced  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  the  early  part  of 
January,  it  may  in  many  instances  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  mowing  machine  or  the  scythe  over  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  lawns  and  verges.  Where  the 
style  of  flower-gardening  known  as  the  "  sub-tropical  " 
is  indulged  in,  the  seeds  of  many  plants  useful  for 
that  purpose  should  be  sown  in  heat  immediately,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  be  sufficiently  strong  when 
the  time  for  planting  out  arrives,  such  as  the  various 
sorts  of  Ricinus  or  Castor-oil  plant,  Cannabis  gigantea, 
Nicotiana  -^igandioides,  Solanum  Warscezoiczii,  &c. ; 
while  such  plants  as  Humea  elcgans,  and  others,  to  be 
strong  enough,  ought  to  have  been  sown  last  September. 
Cuttings  of  choice  Hollyhocks,  which  may  have  been 
inserted  in  store  pots  during  the  autumn,  will  now  be 
well-rooted,  and  may  be  potted  off  singly,  in  pots 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  pro- 
tection until  the  time  arrives  to  plant  them  out. 
When  the  young  shoots  frofn  Dahlia  tubers  placed  in 
heat  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  let  them  be  cut 
neatly  off  with  a  heel,  and  potted  singly  in  3  or  4  inch 
pots,  and  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat  until  fairly 
rooted.  If  the  stock  of  autumn-struck  bedding 
Pelargoniums  should  be  considered  insufficient,  insert 
strong  cuttings  in  3-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained.  Cuttings  of  the  Tricolor  varieties  succeed 
best  when  inserted  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  so 
that  it  is  advisable  to  insert  four  cuttings  in  each  4-inch 
pot  used.  When  fairly  rooted  separate  them,  and 
pot  singly  in  3  or  4  inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Use  light  sandy  soil  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
these  cuttings ;  when  the  pots  to  be  used  have  been 
properly  drained,  fill  them  with  this  soil,  in  which 
make  four  holes,  quite  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
with  a  small  blunt  setting-stick,  or  the  finger,  and  into 
each  hole  drop  a  small  piece  of  broken  pot ;  on  this 


pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  silver  sand,  and  place 
the  end  of  the  cutting  upon  it,  securing  it  there  by 
moderately  pressing  the  soil.  Place  them  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  60°,  but  do  not  plunge  the  pots,  and 
withhold  water  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  give 
enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  and  give  no 
more  until  the  soil  is  again  quite  dry.  P.  Grieve,  Culford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Most  kinds  of  Decidu- 
ous Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs  may  now  be  safely 
transplanted  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  deserving  subjects  worthy  of  more 
extensive  culture  than  they  now  receive  : — The  Cor- 
nelian Cherry  (Cornus  mascula),  old  plants  of  which 
are  already  in  bloom  ;  Gordon's  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphus  Gordonianus),  a  much  stronger  form  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  possessing  much  larger  flowers,  and 
blooming  just  a  month  later  than  the  latter.  By  way  of 
a  succession  to  this  sweet  and  charming  popular  spring 
shrub,  add  the  American  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  sero- 
tinus), which  blooms  in  spikes,  as  do  the  Portugal  and 
common  Laurels,  and  produces  occasionally  Cherries  in 
the  same  form,  minute  in  size,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour;  also  the  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus),  and  the  old 
Judas  tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)  in  three  varieties,  which 
flower  so  peculiarly  Irom  the  hard  old  wood.  Then 
there  are  the  early  flowering  and  very  lovely  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Pyruses,  viz.,  P.  spectabilis  roseo-plena, 
and  P.  Malus  floribunda  ;  the  crimson-flowered  Peach, 
which  is  crimson  in  something  more  than  name,  and 
therefore  unlike  many  so  called  crimsons  ;  add  to 
these  the  popular  and  greatly  admired  Acer  Ne- 
gundo  variegatum,  which  is  the  showiest  of  all 
variegated  plants,  and  this  may  suffice  for  the  present. 
Try  if  possible  to  get  all  Evergreen  Shrubs  or  trees 
planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  where  any  such 
have  been  delayed  so  long,  especially  Phillyreas, 
evergreen  Quercus,  Hollies,  Cedars,  Arbutus,  and  parti- 
cularly Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  which  transplants  some- 
what indifferently  even  at  the  best  of  seasons.  Rhododen- 
drons may  still  be  safely  transplanted,  and  much  good 
is  not  infrequently  done  in  regard  to  them  by  trans- 
planting beds  of  but  moderate  size  and  age  biennially, 
and  by  rearranging  them  to  equalise  the  various  sizes, 
as  seldom  can  plants  be  selected  which  will  continue  to 
grow  at  an  uniform  rate  and  height.  Very  frequently 
white  or  light  varieties  possess  much  stronger  and 
longer  formed  shoots  than  the  dark  or  red  varieties  ; 
hence  those  white  varieties  planted  around  the  outer 
rings  of  a  bed  will  outgrow  the  inner  ones,  which 
should  be  at  least  as  high  or  higher.  In  view  of 
mixing  colours  efficiently,  this  incongruity  cannot  be 
neutralised  without  resort  to  occasional  transplanting  and 
rearrangement.  Fortunately  no  risk  is  run  in  the  opera- 
tion, as  with  ordinary  care  in  assuring  a  good  ball  to 
each,  they  will  feel  the  check  but  little  if  at  all.  Finish 
planting  all  kinds  of  Box,  and  trim  up  hedges  at  the 
earliest  time  possible  now.  William  Earley,  Valentines. 

Hardy  Ferns.— During  the  winter  months  few 
plants  require  so  little  attention  as  hardy  Ferns,  still 
they  must  not  be  neglected  altogether — indeed,  they 
should  be  frequently  overlooked.  Let  pot  plants  be 
moderately  moist,  for  continual  wetness  in  the  winter 
is  injurious.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  them  rather  dry 
than  over-wet  when  the  Ferns  are  at  rest.  This  is 
especially  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  Asplenia, 
Woodsia,  Ceterach  officinarum,  and  Allosorus  crispus ; 
however,  let  either  extreme  be  avoided  if  possible.  If 
spores  were  sown  in  the  autumn,  presuming  they  have 
germinated,  they  will  now  be  in  the  prothallium  stage. 
The  pots  or  pans  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the 
soil  always  moist,  but  never  over-saturated  with  water, 
and  the  condensed  air  should  be  daily  sponged  off 
whatever  glass  covering  is  used.  If  the  prothallia 
damp  off,  carefully  remove  the  patches  affected,  thin 
the  healthy  germ-buds,  and  admit  more  air.  For  the 
present,  the  outdoor  rockery  needs  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion, as  our  hardy  Ferns,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
will  do  without  any  protection  from  frost.  Moles  are 
often  troublesome  in  Fern  banks,  and  ought  to  be 
trapped  ;  otherwise  many  young  plants  will  perish  by 
being  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  these  animals.  John 
E.  Mapplebeck. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines.— The  soil  which  I  have  found  most  suitable 
for  Pine  cultivation  is  the  fibrous  part  of  rather  strong 
loam,  which  should  be  cut  and  stacked  about  ten 
months  before  it  is  required  for  use  ;  for  pot  culture, 
this  should  be  broken  into  pieces  by  hand,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  I  use  the  fibrous  part  only, 
and  this  should  be  moderately  dry  when  it  is  used,  as 
it  requires  to  be  firmly  packed  round  the  ball  of  the 
plant  potted.  It  is  very  important  that  the  soil  for 
potting  should  be  in  a  proper  state  for  the  purpose.  If 
preparations,  as  before  directed,  have  been  delayed,  no 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  having  the  necessary 
amount  of  soil  put  into  a  place  where  it  will  become 
partially  dry  and  warmed.  About  the  end  of  the  month 
will  be  a  good  time  to  start  the  suckers,  and  also  to 
examine  any  plants  which  may  have  suffered  through 
the  effect  of  worms,  or  from  other  causes.  Persist  in 
maintaining  the  temperature,  &c,  as  advised  last  fort- 
night, for  those  plants  which  are  showing  fruit ;  keep  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  So°  or  85°  ;  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
frequently,  and,  when  necessary,  give  a  liberal  supply 
of  weak  guano  water   in  a  tepid  state.     Plants  with 


fruit  that  are  beginning  to  change  colour  should  be 
kept  drier  in  all  respects,  in  order  to  improve  the 
flavour.  Carefully  attend  to  the  suckers  which  were 
potted  about  last  August  ;  if  these  were  not  shifted 
into  the  fruiling-pots  last  autumn,  they  will  require  it 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  Avoid  forcing  these — it 
will  only  tend  to  draw  them.  58*  at  night,  and  from 
6o°  to  650  during  the  day,  will  suffice  for  the  present 
month.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 
Vines. — When  the  weather  is  mild,  accompanied 
with  sunshine,  so  that  air  can  be  admitted  freely,  the 
early  vinery  may  with  safety  have  a  few  extra  degrees 
of  heat  at  night,  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  may  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Admit  a  little  air  into 
the  house  as  soon  as  the  first  ray  of  sun  strikes  the 
glass  ;  increase  it  gradually  as  the  temperature  of  the 
house  rises,  and  vice  versA  as  the  sun  declines,  taking 
care  to  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  high  tem- 
perature. A  little  back  air  should  be  left  on  all  night. 
Those  in  bloom  may  have  a  night  temperature  of  650 
to  700,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  150  with  sun-heat.  The 
bunches  of  free  setting  sorts  should  be  thinned  to  the 
required  number  without  delay,  and  the  berries  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  the  operation  can  be  done.  The 
operator  of  this  work  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  different  kinds,  and  the  size  the  berries  are  likely 
to  attain  when  at  their  full  size  ;  the  possession  of  this 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  complete  the  operation 
as  nearly  as  can  be  at  one  time.  Remove  all  undue  lateral 
growths,  and  tie  the  shoots  neatly  to  the  trellis.  Keep 
proper  amount  of  moisture  in  later  houses  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  paths  ;  stop  the  shoots  two  eyes  beyond 
the  best  bunch.  Newly  started  houses  may  be  kept 
rather  close  and  moist  till  they  begin  to  push, 
when  more  air  should  be  given.  Look  after  the 
preservation  of  Grapes,  whether  in  the  fruit-room  or 
in  the  vinery.  We  find  that  most  of  the  late  kinds  which 
had  been  ripened  early  last  season  keep,  without  the 
least  trouble,  on  the  Vines  till  the  very  day  forcing 
commences,  and  the  Vines  having  their  full  season  of 
rest,  as  if  nothing  were  in  the  house.  Geo.  Johnston, 
Glamis  Castle. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  crop  are  now  more 
promising,  owing  to  the  seasonable  change  in  the 
weather,  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  the 
buds  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  were  swelling  fast 
from  the  mildness  of  the  season.  The  change  of 
weather  could  hardly  have  been  more  favourable  and 
opportune  with  regard  to  fruit  trees  than  it  has  been. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  sunshine  during  the  day- 
time, and  there  has  just  been  sufficient  frost  to  retard 
vegetation  without  seriously  injuring  anything.  In  the 
absence  of  frost,  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  till  the 
close  of  the  month,  but  the  sooner  it  is  completed  the 
better.  Before  planting  is  attempted,  the  borders  should 
first  be  properly  prepared.  If  the  natural  soil  be  a 
gravelly  or  strong  loam  of  good  depth,  on  a  porous 
subsoil,  little  or  no  preparation  will  be  necessary,  as 
most  fruit  trees  will  thrive  in  such  soils,  but  if  the 
natural  soil  be  either  a  light  sandy  loam  or  a  strong 
clayey  loam,  then  considerable  labour  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare it  for  fruit  trees.  Much  care  is  required  in  lifting  and 
planting  trees  at  this  season.  When  this  operation  is  pro- 
perly performed,  the  trees  will,  as  they  suffer  little  by 
removal,  push  forth  vigorously  in  spring.  A  good 
mulching  of  half-rotten  dung  is  very  beneficial  to  all 
newly-planted  trees,  but  especially  to  those  transplanted 
late  in  spring,  as  it  keeps  the  soil  in  that  moist  and 
equable  condition  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young 
roots.   M.   Saul,  Slourton,   Yorkshire. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
A  sharp  frost,  cold  easterly  winds,  and  a  consider- 
able fall  of  snow,  have  for  the  present  put  a  stop  to 
ground  work  in  the  garden.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  tl lis  to  prepare  sticks  and  slakes  for  Peas, 
Runner  Beans,  &c,  as  also  to  clear  up  the  soil- 
yard,  turn  heaps  of  dung  or  compost  required  for 
future  use,  and  clear  all  vegetable  matter  and  prunings 
which  will  not  readily  decompose.  Manure  may  also 
be  wheeled  out  on  vacant  plots  ready  for  digging  in 
when  the  snow  has  melted,  but  avoid,  if  possible, 
turning  the  latter  in,  as  ground  so  treated  remains  cold 
and  ungenial  for  crops  for  some  months  afterwards. 
With  a  more  favourable  change  in  the  weather,  pre- 
pare for  getting  in  early  crops  of  Potalos,  Lettuce, 
Radish,  &c,  on  warm  borders.  A  sowing  of  early 
French  Horn  Carrot  and  Turnip  may  also  be  made. 
Plant  Jerusalem  Artichokes  on  a  well-prepared  piece  of 
ground  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  18  inches  between  the  sets, 
6  inches  deep.  This  really  valuable  and  nutritious 
esculent  should  be  more  extensively  grown.  It  is  too 
frequently  found,  in  otherwise  well  managed  gardens, 
thrust  into  some  poor  or  shaded  corner,  where  it 
remains  year  after  year,  a  few  miserable  tubers  being 
occasionally  dug  to  furnish  an  unpalatable  and  there- 
fore unsatisfactory  dish,  whereas  if  annually  planted 
and  taken  up  when  ripe,  and  stored  away,  it  furnishes 
a  large  crop  of  well  grown  and  good  flavoured  tubers. 
In  the  forcing  department  continue  to  attend  to  the 
requirements  for  forced  vegetables.  Where  Asparagus 
is  grown  in  permanent  pits,  if  worked  with  fermenting 
materials,  these  will  require  considerable  attention  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  heat.  Continue  to  make  occasional 
plantings   of  French  Beans,  as  also  to  put  into  heat 
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roots  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  Sec,  for  succession.  Seeds 
on  dung-beds  now  up,  will  require  air  and  light  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Tomatos  well  established  in 
small  pots  should  receive  a  shift  into  7  or  S-inch  size, 
and  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house, 
so  as  to  grow  on  quickly  for  a  final  shift.  Sow  a 
sprinkling  of  Brussels  Sprouts  under  glass  for  pricking 
out.  These  cannot  well  be  too  strong  for  early  autumn 
use.    W.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  :  S.  W.  The 
best  time  to  wash  your  trees  for  the  eradication  of  this 
pest  is,  of  course,  the  present,  when  the  trees  are  just 
pruned,  but  you  will  have  to  persevere  and  do  it  at  all 
times  when  there  is  blight  to  be  seen.  Paraffin  is  stated 
to  be  an  excellent  article  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have 
found  pure  water  quite  as  effectual  when  applied  forcibly 
by  a  powerful  engine.  This  washes  the  insects  out  of 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  on  to  the  ground,  which  should 
then  be  cleared  away. 
Books  :  Waterloo.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  your 
address.  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture 
(Longmans),  or  Carriere's  Guide  Pratique  de  Jardinier 
Multiplicateur  (Paris  :  26,  Rue  Jacob).  The  choicer 
Aucubas  are  grafted  on  the  common  sort. 

Complete  Herbalist  :  Inquirer,  You  will  find  what 
you  want  in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  and  in  Red- 
wood's Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Diseased  Pelargoniums  :  P.  H.  A.  There  is  no  fungus 
on  your  Pelargonium  leaves,  nor  is  it  exactly  the 
common  spot  with  which  they  are  affected,  though  the 
cause  is  probably  the  same.  The  tissues  of  the  leaves 
are  weak,  and  therefore  partially  bleached.  The 
plants  have  probably  at  one  time  been  over-watered,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
Fresh  potting  and  cautious  watering  wiil  almost 
certainly  prove  an  effectual  remedy.  M.  J.  B. 

Fitzroy  Barometer  :  Nemo  asks  if  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents would  kindly  inform  him  if  they  have  had 
any  experience  with  the  Fitzroy  barometer,  sold  for 
one  guinea,  according  to  the  catalogues.  He  wishes  to 
buy  one,  but  thinks  there  is  too  much  for  the  money, 
as  per  advertisement. 

Gunpowder  :  G.  G.  We  suppose  you  allude  to  Rham- 
nus  Frangula,  concerning  which  you  will  find  a  paper 
in  our  columns  in  1870,  p.  105. 

Laurustinus  :  C.  P.  Prune  carefully  after  they  have 
done  flowering,  but  certainly  not  clip  them  like  Yews. 

Mistleto  :  P.  A.  You  will  find  an  abstract  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  relating  to  this  plant  in  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Bull's  in  No.  52  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1864. 

Names  of  Plants  :  y.  H.  Ley.  Next  week ;  not 
Athyrium  Galcottii. 

Preserving  the  Odours  of  Flowers:  R.  H.  S.  asks 
for  information  how  to  preserve  the  scent  of  flowers, 
say  Violets  and  Roses.  Also  as  to  any  publication 
treating  upon  the  subject.  He  has  an  infinite  amount 
of  Violets,  and  would  like  to  preserve  the  perfume. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  help  him  ? 

Salt  for  Asparagus  :  S.  W.  Any  time  whilst  the 
Asparagus  is  growing  will  suit  for  the  application  of 
salt  to  your  beds.     Apply  some  in  March. 

Tree  Transplanting  Machine  :  C.  P.  Write  to 
Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash, 
Derbyshire. 

Veitch  Fruit  Prizes:  G.  Lamb.  The  Veitch  Fruit 
Prizes  will  be  competed  for  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
particulars  will  probably  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Wood  Ashes  :  Inquirer  asks  whether  wood  ashes  from 
a  baker's  oven  would  answer  the  purpose  of  charcoal, 
if  mixed  in  with  compost  to  form  a  Vine  border.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Catalogues  Received.— R.  B.  Matthews  (65,  Victoria 
Street,  Belfast),  Catalogues  of  Nursery  Plants  and 
Seeds,  &c— Edwin  Cooling  (18,  Iron  Gate,  Derby), 
Select  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1873. — Stuart  &  Mein 
(Kelso),  General  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  —  Thomas  Thornton  (Heatherside  Nurseries 
Bagshot),  Catalogue  of  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  &c— The  Law- 
son  Seed  and  Nursery  Company's  (Edinburgh  and 
London)  List  of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Edmondson 
Brothers  (10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin),  Spring  Catalogue 
of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Flower  Roots, 
Horticultural  Implements,  &c.— Archibald  Henderson 
(Sion  Nursery,  Croydon),  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds.—  S.  Dixon  &  Co.  (48A, 
Moorgate  Street,  E.C.),  Select  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.— John  Harrison  (Darlington),  Cata- 
logues of  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc. 

Errata.— The  article  on  "  Exotic  Sketches,"  at  p.  144, 
should  read  as  follows  :— "  The  figure  in  the  centre  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Croucher,  Cereus  peruvianus,  var. 
monstrosus  of  Otto,  reverting  to  the  original  form.  In 
Europe  it  never  attempts  this,"  Sec.  At  p.  146,  col.  c, 
in  Mr.  Grieve's  letter,  for  "vineyard  development,"  read 
"  fungoid  development." 

Communications  Received.— R.  G.— P.  W.— R.  B  — R  H  S 
— T.  S.-A.  Meikle.—  J.  G.  B.— F.  J.  H.-A.  F.— W.  Jones." 
—  F.  Walker  (next  week). —J.  Adair  (next  week).— E.  C  — 
W.  W.  (Grapes  not  arrived).— G,  H.— J.  IV— H.  B— I  D  — 
Can.jce.-W.  J  —  F.  H. 


tity  of  rough  Apples  find  a  market,  but  good  dessert 
varieties  are  very  limited,  with  the  exception  of  the 
American  ones.     Pears  are  nearly  over. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


Fruit 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
.  3  oto  5  o 
8  o — 16  o 
6  o — 12  o 
4  o—  8  o 
2  o —  3  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ex  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—     French,   do. . . 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun, 
Cabbages,  per  doz, . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch    . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz, 
Celery,  per  bundle. , 
Cucumbers,  each    . . 
Endive,  per  doz.     . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish,p.bun, 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  zoo 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . , 


5  o — 12  o 
2  o —  4  o 
1  o —  3  o 
,  o  9 —  i  o 
10 —  1  3 


..—06 
2  o —  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 
30-50 

2  o—  3  o 

O  2—  O   4 

3  0—50 

Potatos — Round,  7s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  7$. 
to  10s.  do. 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  1 
—  French,  per  doz.  . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott,  i 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  3 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  1 
Salsafy,  per  bun.  . .  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  I 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve.  1 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2 
Turnips,  per  bunch  .  o 


d.  s.d. 
6  to  2  o 
0—80 
o — 12  o 
o — 10  o 
o — 30  o 

d.  s.d. 
2  to  o  4 

O —    2    O 

—  20 

O—    2    O 

o —  4  6 
2 —  o  6 

2 .. 

o —  1  6 
6 —  1  o 

—  20 

6—26 

6-  .. 
o —  1  6 
o —  4  o 
3—04 
od. 


vlxMb. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Feb.  7. 

Business  transactions  generally  are  very  limited,  and 

we   have  scarcely    anything    fresh    to   report.      Supplies 

being    adequate,    no   advance    can    be    obtained    upon 

articles  of  general  consumption.      A  considerable  quan- 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  perdoz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


3  oto  4  o 
2  6 —  6  o 
16—30 

1  o —  1  6 
60—80 

..—06 


s.  d.  s,  d. 


2  6  to  7  6 


Azaleas,  each 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia     . .     do.     9  o — 12  o 

Cyclamen      . .     do.     9  o — 18  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

„    viridis . ,     do.  12  o — 24  o 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz...  6  0—12  o 


Hyacinths,    Roman. 

p.  doz.        . .  , .   4  oto  6  o 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays  . .  1  6 —  4  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  a —  6  o 
Pe!argoniums,ZonaI, 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  6—  1  o 
Roses,  p.  doz.         . ,  3  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bun...   1  o—  1  6 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d,  s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette  ..    do.    4  o —  6  o 
Myrtles  . .     do.     3  o —  g  o 

Primula  sinensis  do.     4  o —  6  o 
Spiraea  japonica,do.  18  o — 36  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do.     4  o —  6  o 
I  Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o—  q  o 


By  tne  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

XTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained        PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


E 


EE'S     PROLIFIC     BLACK      CURRANT. 


For  description  and  List  of  Nurserymen,  &c,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  November  2,  1872,  page  1448. 


Clevedon,    November   19,   1872. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's   New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.    Price  3s.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs.  12  to  15  inches  high, 
155.,  i8j.,  and  21s.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


SUPERB    CAMELLIAS,  well   set  with  bloom   buds, 
305.  per  dozen. 
Magnificent  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  flowering  plants,  24J.  per  dozen. 
WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  to  offer  superb  plants  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  best  varieties  extant 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Pelargoniums  for  tne  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER,  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  501.  ;  50  sorts,  30J.  ;  25  sorts,  aoi.  Hamper  and  package 
'ncluded.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.   Part    I.    (British   Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent, 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873-  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.    A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


MOST  SUPERB  STRAINS  of  PRIZE  ASTERS, 
BALSAM,  COCKSCOMB  (Glasgow  Prize),  STOCKS, 
&c,  each  from  is.  per  packet.  True  JERSEY  SHALLOT  SEED, 
the  Favourite  LETTUCE,  &c  See  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
Pocket  Companion,  a  reliable  and  useful  little  book. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


New  and  Choice  Seeds. 

J  SCOTT'S  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of 
•  SEEDS  for  1873  is  now  ready,  containing  full  Directions  for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  lists  yet  published.  Gratis  and  post  free  on 
application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


THIRTY-SIX  ACHIMENES  (carriage  free)  for  6s., 
in  Six  First-class  Sorts,  fine  Conns,  or  the  Double  Quantity  (to 
make  Exhibition  Pans),  for  10s.  6d.  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE  Splendid  CALADIUMS  for  10s.  6d. 
(carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exnibition,  very  fine,  211.  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


CALADIUMS,  VINES,  and  VIOLETS.— Seventy 
very  fine  Bulbs  of  Caladium  Wightii,  gd.  each ;  100  strong 
Fruiting  and  Planting  Vines,  consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh,  White 
Sweetwater,  and  Lady  Downe's  (most  of  them  would  fruit  this  season, 
if  required),  25s.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  6d.  each;  3000  Yellow  CALCEO- 
LARIAS, 6s.  per  100,  or  455.  per  toco.  VIOLETS— the  Czar,  the 
King  and  Queen,  Obliqua  striata  (striped  blooms),  Devoniensis  alba, 
12  ol  each,  of  6  varieties,  for  6s.    Apply  to 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  Floral  Nurseries,  Hereford 


For  the  Value  of 

PULVERISED  BONE,  see  the  report  of  the  Monster 
Vineyard  at  Clovenfords,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  25,  p    100. 
For  prices   per  bushel  or   ton,  apply  to  R.  TANTON,   FR-H.S., 
Artificial  Manures  Depot,  17,  Borough  End,  London   Bridge,  S.E. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 
6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  701.  per  100. 
5  to  6  feet,  Ss.  per  dozen.  501.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 

THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  —  This  beautiful  silvery 
Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vitas,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,  well-grown    shrubs,  S  feet    high    and    upwards,  at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  36$.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants. — Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
in  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller, 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  &c,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 
Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application.     


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  front  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


New  Catalogues. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  new  priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c,  arc  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.B.;  and  Stanstcad  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 


T 


finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  HOT.WATER  APPARATUS  is 


HE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
3a,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 


-  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


Try  Soot  for  the  Potato  Murrain.— See 

POYNTER'S    SEED    LIST,    from   which    unproved 
questionable  Novelties  in  Seeds,  &c,  arc  carefully  excluded. 
Post  free  for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

R.  H.  POVNTER,  Select  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 
ttS&-  SEED  POTATOS    from    the    SOOTED    STOCK. 


Sneciality  In  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  «Bc. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
JAPONICUM,  PLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS,  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON     and    CO.'S     WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUES    of    GARDEN,     AGRICULTURAL,    and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  have  been  distributed  by  Post. 

B.  &  C.  will   be  happy  to  forward  them  by  post  on  application  from 
any  one  who  may  not  have  already  received  them. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Seed  Guide  for  1873. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE  have  now  ready  their 
SPRING  LIST  of  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM 
SEEDS  (post  free  on  application),  with  Cultural  Directions  for  Sowing, 
&c.  Orders  over  aoj.  carriage  free,  report  orders  delivered  at  ship 
side. 

Seed  Growers,  Seed  Merchants,  and  Nurserymen,  Carlisle, 
Established  lor  half  a  Century. 


JOHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB, 
earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.    Strong  roots,  is.  6d.  each.    Trade 
price  on  application. 

LIST  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOKEST   TREES   (Trade) 
may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


RODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  is,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

O     BE    DISPOSED     OF,     by- Private    Contract, 

FIFTEEN  STOCKS  of  BEES,  in  good  condition,  at  15s.  each. 
Mrs.  J.  ELLIS,  Shepreth,  Royston,  Cambridgeshire. 


FIRST-RATE    SEED    BUSINESS    for   SALE.— An 
Established  Farm  and   Garden    Seed    Uusincss,  in   one   of  the 


best  Agricultural  Dis 
diately.  Inventory  i 
Mr.  G.  Street,  30,  Co 


Scotland,  is  to  be  Disposed  of  immc- 
:ry  light.— Address,  by  letter,  to  C.  N.  11  . 
ihill,  E.C. % 

BetweenLondon  and  Brighton. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Possession,  a  compact  NURSERY, 
with  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House,  Show  House,  Greenhouses, 
and  Stock-in-Trade.  I. case  about  91  years,  unexpired,  at  a  Ground 
Rem  of  £8  per  annum;  also  ahout  THREE  ACRES  of  productive 
NURSERY  GROUND  adjoining,  with  the  Stock  thereon.  Term 
14  years  unexpired:  rental.  £12  per  annum.  The  Proprietor  is 
relinquishing  the  Business  solely  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Further   particular*,    of    Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS, 
Aucliuii  and  Estate  Olllccs,  Lcytonstonc,  Essex,  E.  


TO  BE  LET,  the  VALUABLE  MANSION  known  as 
SKIRSGILL,  with  the  Capital  Stabling,  Coachman's  Cottage, 
Homestead,  Pleasure  and  Kitt  lien  1;, miens,  and  very  beautifully 
positioned  and  richly  Timbered  Park,  having  a  Frontage  ol  upwards 
of  a  mile  to  the  winding  river  Eamont.  It  is  situate  in  the  parishes 
"l  Penrith  ami  P.iLir,  in  the  muniy  of  Cumberland,  about  .»  mile 
distant  from  Penrith,  where  there  is  a  first-class  Station  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  and  one  of  the  best  Markets  in  the 
North  of  England.  Lowthcr  C.isllc,  P.rnugham  II. til,  Kden  II. ill, 
Grcysiukc  Castle,  Cailcion  Hall,  and  other  Country  Scats  arc  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Ullswatcr  Lake  is  within  half  an  hour's  drive) 
Derwcntwater  may  be  reached  by  rail  within  an  hour,  Liverpool  or 
Manrlicslcr  in  four  Imur:,,  London  in  field,  ,iu.[  !■.■  1 1  nluii  i;h  ui  ( .l.iv 
gow  in  three  and  a  half  hours. 

111.  Mansion  is  a  most  substanli.il  stone  huilt  structure,  U  excel- 
lent rcp.ii r,  .1  very  large  outlay  (over  Z;jo,ooo)  having  been  made  by  the 
late  owner  (Miss  Dent)  in  modern  additions  and  ImprOvemsntE  It  is 
in  every  respect  adapted  for  the  occupation  of  a  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man ofpositipn      Apply  i" 

Mr    h>sKI'H   rKBMBl  I.,  the  Owner,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Penrith 
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SHOOTING  WANTED.— A  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
whose  own  Sporting  Land  is  at  a  distance,  wishes  to  Rent 
Shooting  anywhere  round  London,  his  health  roiumin:  a  Jay  s  country 
air  occasionally.  Is  a  moderate  and  careful  Sportsman.—  A.  A  ,  eily 
Club.  EC. 


SALES    of    FRUIT0  TCETESdeROSES,     SHRUBS 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  E\  Ek\ 
WEEK  at  KETTEI.WEI.fS  ROOMS,  2*.  Ktn2  Street,  Co  ent 
Garden,  W.C.     Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  tn  each  week 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Postponement  of  Sale. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS    begs    to  announce  that  the 
S\LE  of  TREE  FERNS,  &a,  advertised  to  take  place  on 
Mondayi  February  10,  is  POSTPONED  for  a  FEW  DAYS. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  3S,  King  Street,  Covept  Garden,  W.C. 

~  City  Auction  Rooms,  38rGracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT     SALE     of    300    CHOICE     ENGLISH     GROWN 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  STANDARD  ROSES,  &C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Rooms,  38  and  30,  Gracechurch 
Street,  B.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  Ir,  at  half  past  12  o  I  lock 
precisely,  about  300  Choice  English-grown  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS 
and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants,  1  to  3  feet,  beautifully  set 
with  bloom-buds;  300  line  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  oi  the  best 
varieties,  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Choice  CUMULI  and 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  selected  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
choice  GLADIOLI,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms 
as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone.  Essex  E.. 

-IV  AND  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and  FLOR1SI 
BUSINESSES,  FARMS,  &c,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month.  


Beddlngton,  Surrey. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  Choice  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  American  Nurseries,  Beddlngton, 
Surrey,  adjoining  the   Railway  Station,  on   MONDAY,  February  24, 

ft  t2  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve  (a  re-arrangement  of  the 
lock  being  necessary),  many    thousands    of   Choice    AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  ot  RHODODENDRONS, 

1  to  6  feet,  mostly  set  with  bloom  buds,  comprising  Catawbiensc, 
pontica,  hybrid,  and  named  varieties;  1000  KALMIA  LATTFOLIA, 

2  to  4  feet:  quantity  of  llardv  HEATHS,  an  assortment  of  ANDRi  >. 
MEDAS,  LEDUMS,  AZALEAS,  and  a  few  CHINESE  JUNIPERS, 
&c,  together  with  about  2000  Pyramidal  TEARS,  rLUMS,  APPLES, 
and  CHERRIES,  200  Dwarf-trained  PLUMS. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.E.— P.  AND  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES,  FARMS,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  published 
on  the  rsr  of  next  month.  


SllSSPX 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  and  EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE 

of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  other  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Parsons  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises,  the 
Hassock's  Gate  Nurseries.  Kevmer,  Sussex,  close  to  the  Station,  on 
M'>NDAY,  March  3,  and  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, without  reserve,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOVE  PLANTS, 
1500 TSXOTIC  FERNS,  many  thousands  of  choice  GREENHOUSE 
II  ANTS,  2000  ERICAS,  1500  TEA  and  other  ROSES  in  pots. 

More  detailed  particulars  will  appear  next  week. 

N.B.— P.  and  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of  NUR- 
SERIES, MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and  FLORIST 
BUSINESSES,  FARMS,  &c,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of  ORCHIDS,    PALMS,   STOVE  and    FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq. ,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 
Catalogues,  price  ir,  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 


be    had  "several  weeks   prior    to    the    Sale,   on    application    to    the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.B.   Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


English  Grown  Camellias,  Azalea  indica,  Epiphyllums, 

EUCHARIS,  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  STANDARD  and 
DWARF  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS 
and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  together  with  an  assortment  of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  in  Collections  for  small  or  large 
Gardens,  &c. 
TVfR.     H.     M.     KETTELWELL     will     SELL     by 

-Lt_L  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  February  13,  at  half-past  =12  o'Clock, 
200  English-grown  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,  EPIPHYL- 
LUMS, EUCHARIS,  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  &c;  a  Collection  of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  in  Collections  for  small  or  large  Gardens; 
and  a  quantity  of  RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS  and 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &o 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Lightburne  Park,  near  Ulverston. 

IMPORTANT     SALE      of     SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  to 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  Lightburne  Park,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  2  next,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  PURE- 
BRED SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Btagden.  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Ashburncr,  consisting  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and 
HEIFERS  of  the  Elvira  and  Ruby  Rose  (Princess  family),  Acomb, 
Blanche,  Bannpton  Rose,  Cressida,  Darlington,  Gwynne,  Sweetheart, 
and  other  well-known  and  excellent  tribes. 

The  Bulls  are  a  grand  and  attractive  lot,  and  include  two  of  the 
Princess  family,  and  a  Winsome  or  Wild  Eyes,  all  by  4th  Baron 
Oxford  (25,580).  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  3d  (28,761)  will  also  be 
included  in  the  Sale. 

First-class  Kirklevington  Sires  have  been  used.  Those  now  in 
service  are  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  (28,764),  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 
3d  (28.761),  23d  Duke  of  Oxford,  a  Son  of  4th  Baron  Oxford^ ,580), 
and  6lh  Duke  of  Kirklevington  by  Duke  of  kirklevington  (25,982). 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  shortly  be  issued,  and  duly 
announced  in  future  advertisements. 

London  :  13,  Euston  Square,  January  27,  1873. 


EccleBwall  Court,  near  Ross. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  April  22,  at  Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross,  the 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  belonging  to 
Captain  J.  E.  Winnall.  This  large  and  superior  Stock  has  been  care- 
fully bred  during  the  last  13  years  from  the  well-known  Herds  of 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Guilding,  Logan,  Pawlett,  Rich,  Sanday,  and  Wood- 
ward, and  comprises  about  00  Head  of  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Young 
Bulls.  The  sires  used  have  been  of  the  highly-fashionable  Eates  and 
Knightley  blood— namely,  Duke  of  Cambridge  (15,021),  Duke  of  Liver 
pool  (23,766),  Touchstone  (20,086),  Lord  Craggs  (26,632),  Santa  Cruz 
(22,928),  Cherry  Duke  (25,750),  Baron  Fawsley  (27,936),  and  Lord 
Darlington  2d  (29,096).  Most  of  the  young  Cattle  are  by  the  two  last 
sires,  and  among  the  Cows  will  be  found  specimens  ot  the  favourite 
Carolina,  Fantail,  and  Walnut  Tribes,  as  well  as  some  capital  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Strickland  and  Spencer  blood.  The  Herd  has 
been  kept  on  a  large  Farm,  and  never  pampered,  consequently  the 
animals  are  in  a  fine  healthy  breeding  stale  of  condition,  and  many  of 
the  Cows  capital  Milkers. 

Catalogues  and  Pedigrees  may  be  had  of  CAPTAIN  WINNALL, 
Burton  House,  Ross;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langbam 
Place,  London,  W 


Per  Acre. 
...      2$S.   to   30$. 


CAETEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR  PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

FOR  LIGHT  SOILS     . 

FOR  MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     28J.  to  30J. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 2Ss.  to  jos. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  uiv 
solicited  and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature)  :— 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  ofGermany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seeds  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  It  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  KlERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
ray  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 
"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds  ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thoufih  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.' 


1HE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM    BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Sc. 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb,,   gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb,  per  acre. 

Evidence   of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wiieelek,  Esq.,    Vcninor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass.". 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


Tohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.F.,  Chairman, 
the  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
G ate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,   to 

Lay  One  Year  12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      14     o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22     6 

CLOVERS   ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ot 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d.— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  lor  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially    affect    their 

4th,i-ToS'lncumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th.— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  =2,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Oflices  of  the  Company 
as  below  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ROYAL         DUBLIN        SOCIETY. 
Founded  A.D.  1731.      Incorporated  a.d.  1741. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QukeN. 
Vice-Patron—  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
President— His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
1873. 

ANNUAL  GREAT  SPRING  CATTLE  SHOW  of  BREEDING 
and  FAT  STOCK,  SWINE,  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, and  MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES,  to  be  held  on 
TUESDAY.  April  15,  and  Three  following  days. 

The  Prizes,  which  are  open  to  general  Competition  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will  include  the  Chaloner  Challenge  Cup,  value  155 
Sovereigns,  besides  Money  Prizes,  exceeding  £340;  F»fly  Medals, 
and  several  Honorary  Certificates,  &c. 

Applications  (including  postage  stamp)  for  Forms  of  Entry  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricultural  Office, 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dublin. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  Notice  of  Entry  on  Single  Fees  will 
be  FRIDAY,  March  14;  and  the  LAST  DAY  on  payment  of  Double 
Fees  will  be  THURSDAY,  March  20.  By  Order, 

W.  E.  STEELE,  M.D.,  Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  and  SALE 
of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  will  be  held  in 
BINGLEY  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM,  on  THURSDAY,  IVlarch.  u 
next,  when  liberal  PRIZES  will  be  given  for  Young  Bulls,  &c.  The 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  February  15.  Prize  Lists  and 
all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  JOHN  B. 
LYTIIALL,  39,  New  Street,    Birmingham. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  ys. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1873. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


"  T7ACTS  are  more  powerful  even  than  the 
J?  theories  of  land  reformers  of  any  sort  -  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  a  Great  People  are  facts." 
So  runs  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  series 
wherein  "  a  Mole  Catcher  "  has  attempted  (see 
pp.  52,  84)  to  contest  the  powerful  and  at  the 
same  time  witty  argument  in  a  CATECHISM  of 
the  English  Land  Question,  which  had 
appeared  in  several  previous  numbers  of  this 
journal. 

But  this  is  no  trap  in  which  to  catch  our 
Talpa  !  Mr.  Hoskyns  is  indeed,  we  imagine, 
ready  to  take  this  conclusion  of  his  opponent  as 
one  chief  premiss  of  the  argument  which  the 
other  endeavours  to  demolish.  It  is  because  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  a  Great  People  are  facts, 
all-powerful  facts  ;  it  is  because,  in  other  words, 
the  instincts  and  main  elements  of  Human  Nature 
are  in  themselves  the  only  proper  basis— indeed 
the  only  possible  foundation — of  any  permanent 
condition  of  ownership,  whether  of  land  or  any 
other  property,  that  he  protests  against  artificial 
interferences  of  whatever  kind.  Leave  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  a  Great  People  in  connection 
with  this  subject  to  grow  out  of  simply  natural, 
non-artificial  conditions,  and  he  welcomes  the 
result— the  result  indeed,  whatever  it  may  in 
that  case  be,  must  be  confidently  welcomed  by 
all  who  believe  that  God-implanted  instincts  are 
conducive  to  the  good  of  man. 
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We  were  lately  over  a  property  in  a  midland 
county,  the  young  owner  of  which  had  entered, 
when  his  father  died,  not  many  years  before, 
upon  his  life  interest  in  the  family  estate.  He 
had  just  lost  his  mother,  who  during  her  few 
years  of  widowhood  had  managed  to  amass  con- 
siderable wealth,  within  her  power  to  bequeath  by 
will.  "  Of  course  for  the  benefit  of  her  younger 
sons  and  daughters  ?"  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  She 
had  left  the  whole  of  it  to  the  heir  to  the  estate  ! 
— Can  anybody  reasonably  contend,  with  facts 
of  this  kind  occasionally  occurring,  either  that 
artificial  aids  are  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  that  an  act  so  un- 
natural and  mischievous  as  this  could  have 
occurred  except  under  a  system  by  which  natural 
love  and  instinct  had  been  artificially  warped  ? 

This  estate  had  long  been  in  a  mess — land 
undrained  —  homesteads  tumbling  to  pieces, 
and  farm-houses  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
Lands  Improvement  Acts  have  since  enabled 
considerable  impovements  to  be  made  and 
charged  upon  the  estates  ;  but  there  are  still 
old  tenants  "  muddling  "  on  without  suffi- 
cient shelter  for  their  implements  or  stock,  or 
even  for  their  furniture  or  heads. — Can  any- 
body hope,  with  facts  of  this  kind  almost  every- 
where before  him,  to  justify  that  system  of  limited 
ownership  which  thus  destroys  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  personal  interest  and  power  on  which 
estate  improvement  depends — which  needs  these 
specially  enacted  remedies  to  make  its  existence 
tolerable— and  which  owes  its  existence  so  much 
to  an  artificially  promoted  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  inherited  territorial  rank  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  artificial  interferences 
here  complained  of,  thus  warping  natural  affec- 
tion, and  so  deadening  energy  and  enterprise 
that  the  capital  invested  in  land  differs  from  all 
other  capital  whatever  in  its  miserable  nonpro- 
ductiveness  ?  Let  the  questioner  read  the 
Catechism  of  the  English  Land  Question",  just 
published,  for  an  answer.  We  do  not  need  to 
characterise  this  latest  work  of  a  very  able  pen. 
Its  successive  sections  have  already  appeared  in 
our  columns.  The  final  chapter,  in  which  the 
practical  outcome  is  declared  of  the  argument 
already  published,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 
interest  and  eagerness.  They  are  no  revolu- 
tionary measures  which  the  author  advocates. 
"  The  English  land  question  does  not  con- 
sist"— we  quote  his  concluding  sentences — "  in 
grudging  land  to  the  rich,  or  in  giving  it  to 
the  poor  ;  it  does  not  consist  in  setting  up  a 
class  of  '  peasant  proprietors,'  supposing  the 
practicability  of  a  scheme  so  foreign  in  concep- 
tion; it  does  not  consist  in  condemning  large  or 
advocating  small  farms,  or  interfering  with  the 
hiring  or  letting  of  land  ;  it  does  not  consist  in 
'  allotments,'  or  '  cow-pastures,'  or  '  co-operative 
farms,'  for  agricultural  or  other  labourers  ;  it 
does  not  consist  in  a  cry  of  monopoly  against  the 
present  owners  of  the  soil,  however  few  they  may 
have  become,  as  if  they  could  be  held  responsible 
for  an  evil  whose  roots  were  laid  centuries  before 
their  birth  ;  nor  yet  of  '  monopoly  '  in  the  sense 
of  dearness  ;  for,  the  opening  of  the  land  market 
to  all  comers,  on  equal  terms,  would  increase  the 
value  of  every  acre  that  is  convertible  to  any  one 
of  the  thousand  uses  of  man  ;  and,  lastly,  it  does 
not  consist  in  aught  that  is  curable  by  maps, 
cadastres,  registers  of  title,  excellent  as  they  are 
to  'facilitate  the  transfer'  of  land  that  itself  is 
transferable. 

"But  it  does  consist  in  two  silent,  progressive 
encroachments  upon  English  soil,  which  the 
nation,  busied  upon  other  things,  has  uncon- 
sciously allowed  to  gradually  absorb  its  home 
territory,  'limited  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  its 
increasing  numbers  : '  the  one  a  public  and  well- 
known  devourer,  which  never  disgorges  what  it 
once  has  seized,  and  can  laugh  at  'facility  of 
transfer' — its  name  is  Mortmain.  The  other,  a 
less  familar  foe,  of  private,  but  not  less  rapacious 
habits,  which,  born  of  the  Past,  yet  grasping  at 
the  unsubstantial,  ever-flying  Future,  denies  to 
each  living  generation  its  free  right  to  the  earth's 
free  use,  paralyses  the  freedom  of  exchange,  and 
drives  the  million  from  investment  in  the  soil  of 
their  own  country— its  patroymic  is  Entail,  its 
modern  name  is  Land  Settlement  on  the 
Unborn. 

"  The  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  have  one 
and  all  thrown  off  this  mediaeval  form  of  bond- 
age. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  free 
English  people  will   retain  self-imposed  a  yoke 


*  A  Catechism  of  'the  English  Land  Question.     I!y  C.  Wren 
Hoskyns,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hereford.     Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpiii. 


which  their  colonies  will  not  bear,  and  which 
they  are  too  wise  to  inflict  upon  their  de- 
pendencies." 

Mr.  Lawes  has  issued  a  circular  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Artificial  Manures  for  Spring-sown 
Corn  which  deserves  attention.  The  weather 
has  hindered  Wheat  sowing,  and,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  high  prices  next  harvest,  farmers  will 
generally  be  anxious  to  sow  as  much  spring  corn 
and  treat  it  as  liberally  as  possible.  In  the 
absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  of  what  we 
now  buy  in  guano,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  best  possible 
manure  for  all  grain  crops  ;  but  when  nitrate  of 
soda  and  superphosphate  of  lime  are  used  in 
large  quantities,  a  dangerous  and  wasteful 
chemical  reaction  takes  place.  The  acid  of  the 
superphosphate  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
nitrous  acid  fumes  are  given  off,  and  much  heat 
generated.  The  admixture  of  2  to  3  per  cent, 
of  fresh  slaked  lime  prevents  this  injurious 
action ;  and  last  year  Mr.  Lawes  made  experi- 
ments upon  Barley,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
addition  of  the  lime  lessens  the  effect  of  the 
manure.  Leaving  one  plot  unmanured,  other 
four  plots,  of  an  acre  each,  were  dressed,  two  of 
them  with  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  2  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  each,  and  the  other  two  with 
1  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  each  ;  one  of  the  former  pair  having  its 
manure  made  up  to  15  bush,  with  ashes  alone, 
while  in  the  other  the  superphosphate  was  first 
neutralized  with  40  lb.  of  slaked  lime  ;  one  of  the 
latter  pair  in  like  manner  having  its  manure 
made  up  with  ashes,  and  the  other  with  half 
lime  and  half  ashes — in  every  case  the  manure 
being  made  up  to  15  bush.,  and  either  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled  with  the  seed. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  land  under 
the  ordinary  management  of  the  farm,  which 
had  grown  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Barley,  in 
succession,  by  means  of  artificial  manures.  In 
each  case  in  which  lime  was  used  the  produce  of 
both  corn  and  straw  was  slightly  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  experiment  without  lime. 
Thus,  Experiment  3  with  lime  gave  rather  more 
produce  than  Experiment  2  without  it  ;  and, 
again,  Experiment  5  with  lime  gave  rather  more 
than  Experiment  4  without  it. 

The  experiments  thus  throw  some  light  on  a 
point  of  considerable  agricultural  interest — 
namely,  the  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  super- 
phosphate as  manure  produced  by  that  neutral- 
isation of  its  acid  which  it  inevitably  receives  in 
calcareous  soils. 

A  manure  made  by  mixing  together  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  lime,  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
would,  on  analysis,  show  a  lower  amount  of 
soluble  phosphate  than  that  which  the  super- 
phosphate employed  contained.  Nevertheless, 
this  soluble  superphosphate,  thus  reduced,  has 
not  lost  its  fertilising  influence. 

Another  point  of  practical  interest  is  illustrated 
by  these  experiments.  Where  3  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
had  been  sown  broadcast,  13J  and  14I  bush, 
increase  of  dressed  corn  were  obtained.  Experi- 
ments 4  and  5,  on  the  other  hand,  with  only 
1  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  drilled  with  the  seed,  gave,  respectively, 
gi  and  10J  bush,  increase.  That  is  to  say, 
considerably  more  increase  was  obtained,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure  employed, 
when  it  was  drilled  with  the  seed  than  when  it 
was  sown  broadcast. 

Mr.  Lawes  adds,  that  frequently  less  than 
half  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  such  manures  as 
guano,  ammonia  salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop  for  which 
the  manure  is  used.  A  portion  remains  in  the 
soil  in  a  comparatively  inactive  state,  yielding 
increase  very  slowly.  A  considerable  quantity 
may,  however,  be  carried  away  by  drainage  and 
lost.  The  subject  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
such  manures  demands,  therefore,  the  serious 
attention  of  farmers.  From  the  experiments 
quoted  above,  it  appears  probable  that  a  larger 
amount  of  increase  of  corn  may  be  obtained  for 
a  given  quantity  of  manure  ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  manure  will  be 
effective  for  the  crop  for  which  it  is  applied,  when 
the  manure  is  drilled  with  or  close  to  the  seed, 
than  when  it  is  sown  broadcast. 

Mi.  LAWES  announces  his  intention,  for  all  his 
spring-sown  corn  crops  this  year,  to  drill  with 
the  seed  from  1  to  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre,  and  the  same  quantity  of  superphosphate, 
mixed  with  dry  ashes,  or  lime  and  ashes  together. 


The  larger  quantity  will  be   used  wherever  corn 
succeeds  corn. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  are 
mixed  together  only  in  small  quantity  for  imme- 
diate use,  the  decomposition  above  referred  to 
need  not  be  feared.  Hence,  when  the  farmer 
purchases  the  two  manures  separately,  and  only 
mixes  them  together  when  required  for  applica- 
tion, the  addition  of  lime  is  only  of  use  as  a 
means  of  rendering  the  mixture  sufficiently  dry, 
powdery,  and  loose,  to  pass  freely  and  evenly 
through  the  drill.  Whether  the  manure  be 
drilled  with  the  seed,  or  sown  broadcast,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  the  seed,  and  all  harrowed  in  together. 


Trade  has  been  steady  in  the  Corn  market 

during  the  week,  and  prices  have  been  unaltered  from 

those  of  last  week's   markets  in   Mark  Lane. In 

Copenhagen  Fields  the  supply  of  cattle  was  short  on 
Monday,  but  only  the  best  qualities  were  drawn.  The 
supply  was  still  short  on  Thursday,  when  Monday's 
quotations  were  fully  maintained. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 

on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Bad- 
minton, the  President,  in  the  chair,  the  subject  set 
down  for  discussion  was  County  Education.  The 
reader  of  the  paper,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton, 
Norwich  House,  Cambridge,  not  having  arrived  when 
the  Chairman  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Morris,  head  master 
of  the  Bedford  County  School  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  request  of  Mr.  Jas.  Howard,  M.P.  Mr.  Morris 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  public  schools,  and 
of  the  progress  made  by  Canon  Brereton  and  others 
in  the  establishment  of  county  schools.  He  stated 
fairly  Canon  Brereton's  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  county  college  at  Cambridge,  and  referred  to  the 
objections  which  had  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to  be 
advanced  against  it.  The  paper  having  afterwards  been 
read  by  Canon  Brereton,  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hussey, 
Mr.  Sydney,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Neild,  Mr.  Eve,  and 
Mr.  Little. — We  shall  give  a  fuller  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion next  week. 

For  the  plan  and  isometrical  perspective  of 

the  Brogyntyn  Farm  Buildings,  in  the  following 
page,  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton, 
Son  &  North,  of  22,  Whitehall  Place,  Westminster. 
They  were  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  ARTHUR 
Bailey  Denton,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  eldest  son, 
whose  untimely  death  last  year,  just  asjhe  had  fully  and 
usefully  entered  on  his  career  as  achitect,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  genuine  sympathy  and  sorrow.  He  had 
received  the  best  agricultural  and  professional  training, 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  preparation  of  the 
superb  volume  on  farm  buildings  published  by  Mr. 
Denton  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  for  some  years 
keenly  engaged  in  the  erection  of  estate  buildings  of  all 
kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  connection 
with  his  special  professional  ability  had  only  recently 
received  the  appointment  of  inspector  under  the  Enclo- 
sure Commissioners.  His  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
promising  youth,  is  not  only  grievous  to  those  who 
with  ourselves  knew  him  as  a  warmhearted  friend,  it  is 
a  distinct  agricultural  loss,  and  as  such  receives  a 
sorrowing  record  here. 

• At  the  monthly  Council  meeting  of  the  Central 

Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  on  Tuesday  at  Salisbury 
Square,  the  President  (Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
M.P.)  occupying  the  chair,  the  subject  of  "the  Pre- 
vention of  Contagious  Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  and 
the  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,"  was  considered.  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M. P.,  read  a 
report,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  in  December  last.  The 
committee  stated  their  opinion  that  tire  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  had  signally  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  objects,  and  that  no  measures  adequate  to 
deal  with  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  could  be 
adopted  until  the  fresh  importation  of  disease  was  pre- 
vented by  the  slaughter  or  quarantine  of  all  foreign 
animals  at  the  ports  oi  debarkation.  The  committee 
was  further  of  opinion  that  uniform  action  in  counties 
and  boroughs  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  en- 
forced throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that 
unless  Ireland  be  subjected  to  the  same  safeguards 
against  disease  as  may  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  Irish  stock  ;  that  all  lairs  or  yards 
belonging  to,  or  used  by,  railway  or  steamboat  com- 
panies and  market  authorities,  should  be  properly 
disinfected  ;  that  in  any  county  in  which,  in  the  months 
of  June  or  July,  foot-and-moulli  disease  existed,  the 
movement  of  animals  should  be  prohibited  during  these 
months,  except  with  a  license  such  as  was  used  during 
the  prevalence  of  cattle  plague  ;  and  that  during  those 
months  no  animals  should  be  brought  into  any  county 
without  such  license.  In  conclusion,  the  committee 
regretted  that,  notwithstanding  recent  enactments  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  comfort  of  animals  in 
transit,  great  privations  were  still  experienced  by  them 
for  want  of  more  stringent  regulations  and  proper 
supervision.  The  report  was  adopted. — Sir  Masslv 
Lopes  presented  the  report  of  the  Local  Taxation 
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Committee,  who  expressed  their  readiness  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  enactment  of  any  just  and  com- 
prehensive measures  of  relief,  independent  of  all  party 
or  political  considerations.  They  were  ready,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  resist  any  further  postponement  of 
legislation,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  frustrate 
any  attempt  to  evade  the  issue.  The  committee 
recommended  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  enable  every  local  Chamber  in  association  to  consider 
the  Government  Bill  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  report  was  adopted.— Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  MP., 
proposed,  "That  this  Chamber  considers  the  reply  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Malt-tax 
deputation  to  be  singularly  fallacious  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  begs  Colonel  Barttelot and  Mr.  Joshua  Fielden 
to  bring  up  on  an  early  day  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax 
before  the  House  of  Commons."— Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz 
gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move  for 
a  committee  "to  collect  and  prepare  information 
on  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. ' 

A  system  of  pulping,   drying  and   condensing 

Peat  for  Fuel  and  other  purposes  in  which  coal  is 
now  used  has  recently  (October,  1872)  been  patented 
by  the  Messrs.  H.  Clayton,  Son  &  Hoyvlett,  of 
the  Atlas  Works,  London,  W.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases  before  a  patent  is  applied  for,  a  working  model 
was  tried,  and  as  the  result  proved  satisfactory  invita- 
tions were  sent  out,  and  several  owners  of  peat  bogs 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  had  forwarded 
raw  peat  to  be  experimented  upon,    appeared  at  the 


Thither  the  health  officers  of  the  town  proceeded,  and 
found  that  six  persons  were  there  suffering  from  fever. 
The  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  respectively 
occupied  as  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  dairy,  each 
having  a  door  opening  into  the  other  apartments.  The 
milk  cans  were  generally  kept  in  the  kitchen,  which 
closely  adjoined  the  room  where  the  fever  patients 
were  laid,  and  one  woman  attended  both  to  the  sick 
inmates  and  the  dairy.  The  theory  is  that  the  germs 
of  disease  lurked  in  the  air,  and  settled  down  in  the 
milk  cans  before  they  were  daily  sent  out  with  their 
stock  of  lacteal  but  unhealthy  fluid. 

The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  thus  comments  on 

a  recent  announcement  : — 

"  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Allport,  the  Manager  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  (England),  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  introduction  on  the  Midland  line  of  the 
celebrated  American  sleeping  cars.  If  Mr.  Allport 
would  make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  on  his 
i  line  of  improved  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock, 
he  would  be  conferring  an  infinitely  greater  boon  on  the 
community  at  large.  The  public  have  in  a  great  measure 
to  thank  the  railway  authorities,  and  especially  those  who 
manage  the  great  English  and  Scotch  lines,  lor  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat.  The  arrangements  under  which 
the  conveyance  of  live  stock  is  conducted  by  land  and  sea 
seem  as  if  specially  desigued  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  animals  so  carried  as  much  as  possible.  The  super- 
ciliousness with  which  every  proposition  has  been  treated, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  carrying 
trade  in  live  stock,  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  while  at  the 


the  quantity  or  quality  of  guano  still  further  decline,  as 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilisers  has  become  such  a 
science  that  it  can  be  easily  replaced  or  superseded  in  both 
these  particulars.  Muriate  of  ammonia  remained  almost 
stationary  at  from  £28  to  ,£30  up  till  lately,  when  it 
steadily  advanced  about  ,£5  per  ton.  Sal  ammoniac  ad- 
vanced from  46*.  to  s$s.  in  February,  and  to  49J.  in  April, 
at  which  point  it  has  since  stood. 

"  Mineral  phosphates,  ever  since  their  introduction  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilisers,  have  steadily  grown 
in  favour.  Phosphate  of  lime,  particularly,  has  become 
very  extensively  used,  and,  as  now  rendered  available,  is  ac- 
knowledged invaluable  in  the  growth  of  rootcrops.  Besides 
importing  considerable  quantities  from  the  Continent,  a 
trade  ha;T  latterly  been  opened  with  Canada  and  the  States, 
from  both  of  which  we  may  anticipate  large  supplies.  It 
is  worthy  of  record,  that  1872  has  been  the  first  year  in 
which  phosphate  of  alumina  has  been  introduced.  About 
25,000  tons  have  already  been  imported,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  will  eventually  occupy  a  position  as  import- 
ant as  that  hitherto  held  by  phosphate  of  lime." 


BROGYNTYN  FARM  BUILDINGS,  NEAR 
OSWESTRY,  SALOP. 

These  buildings,  here  shown  in  isometrical  perspec- 
tive, weredesigned  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Bailey  Denton, 
of  the  firm  of  Bailey  Denton,  Son  &  North,  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  General  Land  Drainage  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  by  whom  the  works  were  carried  out 
on  the  Brogyntyn  Home  Farm  for  J.  Ralph  Ormsby 
Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  North  Shropshire. 


Fig.  43. — erogyntyn'farm^euildings. 
References  to  Plan  : — 


Bailiff's  Cottage.— J,  Living  room  ;  2,  Parlour  ;  3,  Pantry  ;  4,  Store  Room  ;  5,  Scullery  : 
6,  Fuel  ;  7,  Ashes  ;  8,  Privy  for  farm  servants  ;  9,  Privy  ;  10,  Yard.  There  are  four 
bedrooms  and  watercloser  over  rooms  1  to  5,  and  a  cellar  under  the  scullery  (5). 

Farm  Buildings — n,  Nag  stable;  12,  Chaff;  13,  Loose  box;  14,  Loose  box;  1^,  Gig 
house  ;  16,  Slaughter  house :  17,  Granary  ;  18.  Threshing  machine  room  ;  22,  Engine 
room ;  23,  Coals  and  stokehole  ;  24,  Mill  room  ;  19,  Stables  for  six  horses  ;  20,  Chaff ; 
21,  Stables  for  six  horses  ;  25,  Saw  mill  :  26,  Store  room  ;  27,  Sawdust  pit  ;  28.  Mixing 
floor  ;  29,  Chaff;  30,  Root  store  ;  3t,  Cart  shed  ;  32,  Cart  shed  ;  33,  Implements  ;  34, 
Calves'  pen ;  35,  Open  shed  :  36,  Yard ;   37,  Fatting  stalls ;  38,  Covered  yard  :  39, 


Calves'  Pen  ;  40,  Open  shed  ;  4r,  Loose  box  ;  42,  Cow  house  for  14  cows  ;  43,  Yard  ; 
44,  Meal  room;  45,  Piggeries;  46.  Piggeries  ;  47,  Pigger.es  ;  48,  Manure shed  and 
liquid  manure  tank  ;  49,  Poultry  house  ;  50,  Poultry  house  ;  5r,  Poultry  house ;  52, 
Poultry  house  ;  S3,  Yard  ;  54,  Yard.  There  is  a  strawbarn  over  Nos.  16,17,  18.  22 
23,  and  24  ;  and  under  the  latter  a  boiler.  The  carpenter's  shop  is  over  Nos.  25  and 
26  the  cutting  room  over  Nos.  28  and  29,  and  a  wool  room  over  No.  30. 
Dairy  and  Dairyman's  Cotlage.-ss,  Dairy  ;  56,  Dairy  scullery  ;  57,  Oven  ;  58,  Yard  ; 
59  Privy  ■  60,  Ashes  ;  6r,  Fuel  ;  62,  Parlour  ;  63,  Living  room  ;  64,  Scullery  ;  65, 
Pantry  ;  66,  Garden.     There  are  three  bedrooms  over  Nos.  62,  63,  64,  and  65. 


Atlas  Works  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  model 
and  judge  for  themselves.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  peat 
bogs  in  Scotland,  and  a  distinguished  "party,  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  that  the  peat  bog  problem  was  at 
length  solved.  The  manufacture  of  a  full-sized  pulping 
machine  was  immediately  commenced,  and  on  Tuesday 
last  about  50  landowners  and  gentlemen  interested 
appeared  at  the  Atlas  Works  to  witness  experiments 
made  with  this  machine,  a  full  report  and  description 
of  which  will  be  given  next  week. 

A  recent  outbreak  of  fever  in  Leeds  seems  to 

have  been  accurately  traced  to  infected  milk  as  its 
cause.  The  epidemic,  very  fatal  in  its  character, 
pursued  a  somewhat  eccentric  course ;  it  attacked 
families  in  some  parts  of  fashionable  squares  and  left 
others  untouched  ;  it  raged  in  certain  middle- class 
houses  in  the  same  street  and  passed  over  others.  It 
was  found  that  though  the  drainage  in  some  parts  of 
the  district  was  slightly  defective,  this  did  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  attack.  The  local  authorities 
next  turned  their  attention  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
infected  houses,  and  here  at  once  found  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  It  was  discovered  that  one  milk 
dealer,  living  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  infected  houses,  and  his  premises  were 
visited,  but  no  explanation  of  the  matter  was  there 
discovered.  It  transpired,  however,  that  he  received 
his  daily  quantity  of  milk  from  a  farm  near  Harewood. 


same  time  it  evinces  a  total  disregard  of  the  public  inte- 
rests, which  no  public  bodies  such  as  railway  companies 
have  a  right  to  show. " 

Messrs.  Berger,  Spence  &  Co.  present  their 

annual  report  of  the  Chemical  Trade  for  1872,  and 
we  make  the  following  extracts  from  it,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned  : — 

"  Ajnmonia. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  did  not  meet  the 
same  active  demand  which  so  enhanced  its  value  in  r87i. 
The  fall  in  price  during  1872  may,  however,  be  attributed 
to  a  natural  subsiding  of  the  exceptional  influences  which 
contributed  to  its  previous  extreme  advance.  Meantime 
producers  are  hopeful  of  a  rise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  certain  advance  in  nitrate  of  soda  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  value  of  ammonia  ;  it  closes  at 
about  j£2o.  The  increased  use  of  chemical  fertilisers  con- 
tinues to  manifest  itself  in  all  directions.  The  pro- 
duction for  the  present  year  will  reach  over  500,000  tons,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  has  been  sent  to  France  and 
Germany  for  the  Continental  Beetroot  growth.  The 
exports  to  the  former  country  were  only  valued  at 
^3000  in  i86r,  as  against  ^190,000  in  i87r  ;  while  to  the 
West  Indies  the  figures  have  increased  from  ,£21,000  to 
.£92,000,  the  total  export  value  having  doubled  during  the 
last  five  years.  This  augmentation  has  no  doubt  been  caused 
by  the  falling  off  inthe  supply  of  guano  from  the  Chinchas, 
as  well  as  from  the  adulteration  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  total  sales,  which  amounted  to  538,700  tons 
in  1869,  were  only  393,700  tons  in  r87i  ;  the  quantity 
exported  to  Britain  having  fallen  more  than  50  per  cent, 
during  1872.     It  would  leave  no  cause  for  alarm  should 


The  arrangements  of  the  homestead  comprise  cow- 
house accommodation  for  14  cows,  stall  room  for 
24  fatting  cattle,  a  covered  yard  capable  of  housing 
20  head,  besides  two  fold-yards  and  shelter  shedding. 
The  piggery  accommodation  consists  of  eight  styes, 
and  yards  adjacent  for  breeding  and  fatting,  with 
a  covered  manure-pit  of  considerable  size  as  a  run  for 
young  pigs.  There  is  stabling  provided  for  12  farm 
horses,  besides  a  nag  stable  for  the  bailiff's  use,  and 
loose  boxes. 

The  com  is  threshed  and  the  food  prepared  by 
steam-power,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  and  engine, 
which  are  very  complete,  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Plenty,  of  Newbury.  The  engine  (as  will  be  seen 
on  referring  to  the  plan)  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  work  a  saw-mill  and  other  machinery 
connected  with  the  cafpenter's  shop,  which  are  near 
to,  though  detached  from,  the  barn  and  food-pre- 
paring department.  The  cart  sheds,  with  granary  over 
a  part,  the  implement  sheds,  and  the  tumip  store  form 
one  range  with  the  bam. 

The  dairyman's  cottage  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  buildings.  It  is  close  to  the  dairy, 
and  connected  with  the  poultry  yards,  which  occupy  a 
position  between  the  dairy  and  piggeries. 

The  bailiff's  house  fronts  the  western  wing,  and 
its  living  room  commands  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  yards.  The  house  is  so  planned 
that,  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  rooms,  it  would 
be  suitable  for  a  tenant-farmer  of  capital. 
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OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

The  subject  of  "in-and-in  breeding"  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  breeder  of  domestic  animals.  Strong 
opinions  have  been  expressed  both  in  favour  of  and 
against  the  system,  and  we  think  these  opinions  have 
been  too  generally  stated,  and  too  dogmatically  held. 
Probably  in  the  long  run  any  race  of  animals  suffers 
from  a  prolonged  continuance  of  close  breeding,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  animals  are  improved  by 
occasional  crossing,  by  which  term  we  mean  the  infu- 
sion from  time  to  time  of  fresh  blood.  It  is,  however, 
equally  true  that  the  early  improvers  of  live  stock,  as, 
for  example,  Bakewell,  Colling,  and  Bates,  all  bred 
their  animals  very  closely,  and,  still  further,  we  see 
that  the  same  system  has  been  pursued  by  their  followers 
down  to  the  present  day — shall  we  say  without  injury? 
Whether  or  not  is  a  difficult  question,  but  probably 
while  some  tribes  have  suffered  from  such  close  breed- 
ing, others  have  not,  and  the  high  prices  given  for 
individual  animals  may  be  used  as  a  not  altogether 
satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  the  system. 

Many  good  flocks  of  sheep,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  Leicesters  of  the  Messrs.  Brown,  the  Fos- 
cote  flock  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Barford, 
and  in  France  the  Naz  flock,  which  for  60  years  was 
bred  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  strange  ram  ; 
these  and  many  other  cases  which  it  is  needless  to  cite 
might  be  used  in  illustration  of  the  power  possessed  by 
sheep  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  close  interbreeding. 
Close  breeding  has  the  following  advantages : — It 
insures  a  uniformity  of  type  and  general  family  likeness 
throughout  a  herd  or  flock  ;  it  increases  the  disposition 
to  lay  on  flesh  and  fat ;  the  "  quality  "  of  the  animals 
is  improved  ;  the  transmission  of  the  desired  type  to 
offspring  is  rendered  more  certain.  The  disadvantages 
are  a  diminution  of  vigour  in  constitution  ;  a  diminu- 
tion in  size,  a  diminution  of  fertility,  an  increased  dis- 
position towards  those  diseases  to  which  the  particular 
family  is  prone,  and  the  appearance  of  new  ailments 
directly  caused  by  close  breeding.  The  natural  gre- 
garious habits  of  cattle  and  sheep  may  have,  from  long 
usage,  inured  them  against  the  effects  of  in-breeding,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  may  for 
long  be  extremely  closely  bred  without  apparent  injury. 
With  Shorthorns  this  is  especially  the  case,  and  this 
particular  family  of  cattle  is  the  one  most  generally 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  system.  We  have, 
however,  much  evidence  to  show  that  even  among 
cattle  in-and-in  breeding  can  only  be  carried  on  within 
certain  limits.  Thus  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Glynleigh,  whose 
experience  as  a  breeder  of  Devon  cattle  we  gave  some 
months  since,  speaks  decidedly  against  in-and-in 
breeding  as  the  direst  cause  of  disease.  Youatt 
says  that  BakewelFs  Longhorns,  a  tribe  which 
were  long  closely  interbred,  "had  acquired  a  delicacy 
of  constitution  inconsistent  with  common  manage- 
ment," and  "the  propagation  of  the  species  was  not 
always  certain."  The  fertility  of  the  "  wild  cattle  "  of 
Chillingham  Park,  according  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hardy  (1S61)  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  about  I  :  5  per  annum. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  wild 
cattle  in  Lanarkshire  can  hardly  be  more  than  1  :  6, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  among  the  wild 
cattle  of  South  America  is  estimated  by  Azara  as  from 
I  :  3  to  1:4.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  long 
interbreeding  has  diminished  the  fertility  of  the  British 
wild  cattle,  while  their  size,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
must  have  greatly  diminished  since  the  time  when  their 
gigantic  progenitor,  Bos  primigenius,  roamed  over 
these  islands.  Azara  (quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin)  informs 
us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  believe  that  the 
occasional  introduction  of  animals  from  distant  localities 
is  necessary  to  prevent  "degeneration  in  size  and 
diminution  of  fertility  "  among  the  herds  which  graze 
freely  over  their  unenclosed  country.  We  suspect  that, 
were  the  facts  forthcoming,  it  might  be  shown  that  even 
Shorthorns  are  not  entirely  inured  against  the  baneful 
effects  of  close  inbreeding.  No  one  can  search  the 
Herd  Book  for  records  of  the  births  of  "Duchess" 
calves  without  being  struck  by  their  infrequency  ;  and 
the  extreme  prices  given  for  this  particular  and  excellent 
strain  must  be  partially  accounted  for  by  their  rarity, 
while  their  rarity  is,  we  suspect,  due  to  diminished 
fertility.  Mr.  Wright,  an  acknowledged  judge  and 
man  of  experience,  asserted  (vol.  vii.  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  journal)  that  more  calves  are  born 
cripples  from  Shorthorns  than  from  other  and  less 
closely  interbred  races  of  cattle.  A  gentleman,  well 
known  to  the  writer,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  brothers  Colling,  informed  him  that  when  he 
congratulated  Mrs.  Charles  Colling  on  her  husband's 
great  success  as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  she  replied, 
"  Ah  !  but  if  you  only  knew  of  our  losses  ! "  and  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  the  difficulty  they  had  experienced  in 
bringing  up  calves,  and  to  bewail  the  number  they  had 
lost. 

In  apposition  to  the  effects  of  close  interbreeding 
may  be  placed  the  good  effects  of  crossing.  Judicious 
crossing  seems  to  expand  the  form  and  confer  addi- 
tional beauty  on  the  offspring.  The  offspring  is  in 
every  respect  a  superior  animal  to  either  parent,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  his  good  qualities  are  not  com- 
pletely transmissible  to  his  progeny.  Hence,  although 
for  milking  and  fatting  purposes  crossed  cattle  excel 
pure-bred  ones,  they  cannot  successfully  be  employed 


for  breeding  purposes.  The  breeder  of  pure  Shorthorns 
is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  he  will  not  sacrifice  the 
latent  good  qualities  of  his  stock  by  crossing  them  with 
inferior  blood.  He  knows  the  immediate  effect  would 
be  improvement,  but  he  fears  that  the  succeeding 
generations  may  be  proportionally  degraded.  It  will, 
then,  be  seen  that  the  higher  in  excellence  the  stock, 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  advantageously  cross  them.  A 
breeder  of  medium,  or  even  good,  Shorthorns  may  find 
it  easy  to  both  cross  and  improve  his  cattle  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bull  from  a  somewhat  superior  herd.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  the  case  of  our  tiptop  herds,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  effect  a  cross  with  advantage. 
Where  can  Colonel  Gunter  or  Mr.  Booth  find  cattle 
out  of  their  own  herds  good  enough  to  cross  their  best 
animals  with  ?  They  are  not  to  be  found.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  probably  in-and-in  breeding  will  be 
carried  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  such  herds, 
instead  of  being  crossed,  will  serve  to  cross 
others.  It  would  be  exceedingly  rash  of  any  one  to 
judge  of  the  whole  question  of  in-breeding  from  a  single 
class  of  facts  relating  to  any  one  species  or  one  tribe  of 
animals.  The  effect  of  close  breeding  upon  Shorthorns 
cannot  be  any  guide  to  the  breeder  of  swine,  or  even 
of  other  races  of  cattle.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one, 
and  we  have  only  very  generally  touched  upon  it  in  its 
relations  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Although  these  two 
species  may  be  for  long  subjected  to  this  system,  we 
shall  find  it  far  otherwise  with  pigs,  dogs,  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  pigeons  ;  and,  still  further,  there  are  many 
interesting  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  its  rela- 
tions to  plants  as  well  as  animals. 


ON  PULPING  TURNIPS. 

My  answer  to  the  question — Is  pulping  the  best  way 
of  using  Turnips  for  fattening  cattle  ? — is  emphatically 
an  affirmative — at  least  my  experience  leads  me  to  hold 
this  opinion,  and  I  intend  to  stick  to  the  practice 
till  I  meet  with  a  better,  or  till  some  one  finds  out 
a  plan  for  dispensing  with  Turnip  culture  altogether. 
Pulping  commends  itself  to  me  by  two  reasons — 
one  d  priori,  and  the  other  a  posteriori — in  other 
words,  it  ought  to  succeed,  and  it  does  succeed. 
My  first  argument  is  based  on  the  facts  that  cattle 
are,  at  temperatures  perceptibly  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  inordinately  fond  of  Turnips,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  other  kinds  of  food,  and  that  this  desire 
must  be  kept  in  check.  No  one  who  makes  Turnips 
part  of  the  fare  on  which  he  feeds  cattle  can  gainsay  me 
here  ;  for  the  evil  effects  of  too  many  roots  make  them- 
selves manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer.  This  being 
the  case,  the  question  arises,  How  is  the  consumption 
to  be  checked,  and  the  necessary  supplementaryamount 
of  solid  matter  supplied  ?  The  most  obvious  method 
is  to  curtail  the  amount  of  roots  given,  and  to  make 
the  animal  satisfy  himself  with  fodder-— hay  or  straw — 
eaten  either  in  its  rough  state  or  ait  nature!,  or  steamed 
and  flavoured  with  such  condiments  as  may  be  found  to 
tickle  the  palate  and  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  some- 
what capricious  gentlemen  we  have  to  deal  with.  And 
I  have  found  that  although  beasts  may  be  induced  to 
partake  of  these  messes,  yet  they  always  seem  dissatis- 
fied with  such  treatment,  and  await  with  eagerness  the 
next  supply  of  sliced  roots.  I  think  that  if  we  can 
avoid  this,  and  keep,  so  to  speak,  their  minds  at  ease, 
we  shall  have  gained  a  great  point.  If,  then,  they  are 
determined  to  have  Turnips  ad  libitum,  and  we  are 
determined  that  they  shall  not  be  so  indulged,  the  only 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  by  resorting  to  a  com- 
promise, and  arranging  matters  so  that,  while  getting 
Turnips  at  every  meal,  they  shall  not  get  too  many. 
This  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  roots  through  a 
pulper  {I  use  Bentall's),  which  reduces  them  into  very 
small  fragments,  and  then  mixing  them  with  chopped 
straw.  The  quantity  of  straw  may  be  equal  in  bulk  to 
that  of  Turnips,  but  this  must  depend  on  the  forward- 
ness of  the  animals,  and  on  the  amount  of  artificial  food 
they  are  allowed.  I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  unless 
intelligence  and  judgment  are  brought  to  the  task, 
aided  by  constant  and  careful  supervision,  the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  Into  this  mixture  a  little  salt 
may  be  put,  and  any  concentrated  food  which  the  animals 
may  be  receiving,  provided  that  they  will  not  take  it  in 
any  other  way  ;  but,  if  they  evince  a  preference  for  it 
separately,  there  can  be  no  harm,  but  rather  good  in 
humouring  them.  I  can  testify  that  cattle,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  never  refuse  the  mixture  when  not  more 
than  two  days  old,  and  consequently  not  sour.  They 
may  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  but,  of  course,  that  depends 
on  circumstances,  any  symptoms  of  a  desire  for  a  change 
being  watched  for  and  at  once  gratified.  When  I  add 
that  their  troughs  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
that  plenty  of  water  must  be  supplied,  I  think  that  I 
have  indicated  all  the  leading  points  in  practice.  It 
only  remains  to  give  the  result  of  an  experiment  which 
I  have  made  on  two  animals.  They  are  steers  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  age,  size,  breeding,  and 
condition.  They  were  not  far  advanced,  and  therefore 
had  good  appetites.  They  were  weighed  on  November 
9,  and  one  of  them,  which  then  turned  the  scale  at 
8  cwt.  2  qr.,  or  68  stones,  got  270  lb.  of  slicedTurnips  per 
diem,  along  with  a  quantity  of  hay,  and  was  allowed  be- 
sides 2  lb.  of  Hnseed  cake  and  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
cake.  On  December  3,  or  at  the  expiry  uf  three  weeks 
and  a  half,  he  weighed  9  cwt.  14  lb.,  or  73  stones, 
showing  a  gain  of  5  stones.  The  other  animal  weighed 
on  November  9,  8  cwt.,  or   64   stones,    and  received 


140  lb.  of  pulped  Turnips  per  diem,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  by  measure  of  chopped  oat  straw,  and  the  same 
allowance  of  cakes  as  his  neighbour.  By  December  3 
he  had  laid  6  stones  additional,  and  then  stood  at  70 
stones,  or  8  cwt.  3  qr.,  having  gained  I  stone  upon  the 
other,  with  a  consumption  of  little  more  than  half  the 
food.  I  am  sorry  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  include 
in  the  trial  a  third  similar  animal,  giving  him  140  lb. 
of  sliced  roots  and  straw  ad  libitum  ;  but  from  daily 
insDection  of  animals  which  are  receiving  somewhat 
analogous  treatment,  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  regimen 
would  not  have  afforded  results  so  satisfactory  as 
pulping.  As  the  expenses  would  not  be  alike  to  any 
two  men,  I  have  said  nothing  about  them.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  "North  British  Agriculturist." 


THE    CORN   TRADE   OF  1872. 

The  past  year  in  the  corn  trade  has  been  one  of  petty 
promises  which  have  not  been  often  realised,  and  of 
petty  losses  which  have  been  generally  sustained  ;  so  ii 
has  left  merchants  at  the  end  rather  poorer,  yet  mostly 
unburdened  by  heavy  sacrifices.  The  twelve  months 
have  been  free  from  panic,  but  there  have  been  con- 
stantly recurring  periods  of  qualm,  and  in  this  state 
speculation  has  had  very  little  scope. 

A  monthly  reference  to  the  fluctuations  of  business 
would  be  wearisome,  and  of  little  value,  as  the  changes 
which  occurred  came  at  irregular  intervals. 

Starting  in  January,  1 872,  the  former  harvest  was 
considered  deficient,  and  up  to  Christmas  the  early 
winter  cold  had  kept  the  Wheat-sown  autumn  fields 
without  cover  for  a  bird  ;  yet  a  wet  and  mild  spring 
followed,  and  vegetation  in  April  had  attained,  or 
nearly  so,  its  usual  appearances.  An  ungenial  summer, 
broken  by  lucky  restorations,  kept  opinions  in  suspense 
as  to  the  future  harvest,  and  a  fair  blooming  time  gave 
a  transient  promise  of  a  crop,  in  opposition  to  earlier 
expectations.  Then  followed  a  fine  harvest  time  for 
the  earliest  crops,  and  a  continuous  bad  period  for  all 
the  later  districts.  In  result,  the  Wheat  crop  in 
England  and  Ireland,  on  a  fair  average  breadth,  may 
be  reckoned  25  per  cent,  deficient,  that  of  Scotland 
being  almost  a  total  loss.  The  Barley  crop — sown  very 
unfavourably — when  reaped,  was  thought  about  an 
average,  but  is  now  reckoned  deficient,  especially  in 
quality.  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  middling  crops, 
and  Turnips,  Mangel,  and  forage  crops  were  good, 
although  falling  short  of  their  extraordinary  promise. 
A  Potato  famine  was  announced  early  in  the  season,  and 
this  valuable  table  vegetable  was  almost  a  complete 
failure  in  many  important  districts,  including  Scotland  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
the  lighter  chalky  soils  of  England,  produced  a  good 
crop  almost  entirely  free  from  disease.  Generally  a 
good  crop  on  the  Continent ;  the  deficiency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  made  up  so  as  to  put  off 
fears  of  extreme  scarcity;  value,  however,  is  neces- 
sarily high — I  or.  to  i$j.  per  sack — and  must  continue 
so  until  spring  brings  a  fresh  supply  of  vegetables. 
The  influence  of  a  high  price  for  Potatos  has  been 
marked  in  a  large  consumption  of  breadstuff's,  which, 
however,  have  been  kept  at  a  moderate  level  of  value 
through  the  large  amount  of  foreign  supplies  which  the 
open  season  has  allowed  to  pour  in  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  announcement  made  in  autumn  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  require  an  importation  of 
1,000,000  qr.  of  Wheat  monthly — total,  I2,ooo,oooqr. 
— was  received  with  equanimity,  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  abroad  there  was  probably  quite 
14,000,000  qr.  available,  if  attracted  by  good  prices.  A 
very  few  years  ago  the  want  of  12,000,000  qr.  of  Wheat 
in  England  would  have  planted  consternation  in  every 
household,  and,  with  such  an  excessive  rainfall — 
46  inches — in  the  year,  the  price  of  Wheat  must  have 
been  nearly  double  its  current  value.  The  Kentish 
legend  that  "when  the  Orpington  gravel  pits  are  full  of 
water,  Wheat  is  j£$  a  quarter,"  would,  I  believe,  be 
now  realised  but  for  the  extraordinary  development  c  f 
agriculture  in  Russia  and  the  transportation  of  its  pro- 
duce by  a  steam  fleet,  which  has  through  the  past  three 
months  conveyed  to  us  immense  stores  of  food  at  the 
season  when  urgently  needed,  since  the  English  farmers' 
supply  has  fallen  much  below  its  average,  partly 
through  deficiency  of  crop,  and  more  so  through  want 
of  dry  weather  suitable  for  threshing. 

The  agricultural  press  and  circulars  from  various 
merchants  have  already  given  in  detail  the  year's  im- 
ports, stocks  in  hand,  and  prices  current,  and  a 
thoughtful  survey  of  facts  shows  that  the  exceptional 
wants  of  the  year  have  been  met  by  exceptional  sources 
and  means  of  supply.  Thus,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  weekly  in  foreign  supply,  the  stocks  of  Wheat 
are  now  only  1,500,000  qr.,  against  1,750,000  qr.  last 
year,  at  the  end  of  December,  and  the  corresponding 
fact  is  announced  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
centres  of  trade  have  received  into  their  depots  a  bulk 
rather  exceeding  the  full  average,  while  the  stocks  in 
hand  are  considerably  less  than  usual,  so  much  so,  that 
since  the  middle  of  last  December  Wheat  in  New  York 
has  advanced  6s.  to  8s.,  and  is  now  beyond  the  English 
level,  demonstrating  a  local  consumption  that  absorbs 
in  transit  the  stores  of  breadstufls.  The  American 
trade  has  also  had  for  the  last  live  years  the 
special  feature  of  exporting  Wheat  instead  uf  flour, 
Since  flour  is  relatively  a  much  cheaper  freight  than 

Wheat,  there  1    be   reason  in  the   change;  and  the 

explanation  given  is  the  retreat  of  Wheat  cultivation 
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westward,  while  consumption  has  rapidly  increased  in 
the  Eastern  States.  This  is  a  vital  change,  inasmuch 
as  it  adds  the  cost  of  transit  to  that  of  production,  and 
thus  creates  in  the  Eastern  buyer  a  competitor  to  the 
export  buyer.  The  Western  farmer  can  grow  Maize 
to  pay  at  6.r.  per  qi\,  Wheat  at  32^.  (I  write 
from  the  estimates  of  valued  correspondents,  as  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  America),  and 
when  the  costs  of  transit  to  port  and  freight  across  the 
ocean  are  added,  the  value  in  England  must  be  over 
2&r.  for  Maize,  45^.  for  Wheat,  to  satisfy  the  States' 
farmer ;  otherwise,  he  leaves  off  selling,  stores  his 
Wheat,  and  burns  his  Maize,  of  which  a  ton,  as  fuel 
and  manure,  is  worth  to  him  its  cost — 15^.  to  2ar. 
Now,  the  American  Wheat  crop  this  last  year  has 
doubtless  given  a  surplus  very  close  to  my  autumn 
estimate  ot  2,500,000  qr.,  but  as  we  have  already  re- 
ceived or  have  on  passage  nearly  1,000,000  qr.,  and 
can  hardly  expect  more  than  another  500,000  qr.  before 
the  re-commencement  of  canal  navigation  in  May,  it  is 
clear  that  the  consumption  in  England  must  look  else- 
where for  its  winter  and  spring  supply  of  Wheat,  and, 
excepting  occasional  freights  from  Spain,  no  other 
first-quality  Wheat  is  expected.  France  continues 
shipping  flour,  and  from  Russia  a  large  bulk  of  Wheat 
is  off  coast ;  but  this  is  of  second  and  third-rate  quality 
only,  and  does  not  materially  affect  value.  English 
farmers  may  possibly  draw  upon  their  scanty  stores 
whenever  cold  and  frosty  weather  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity, but  their  supplies  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  rule 
the  corn  markets  before  another  harvest. 

The  above  remarks  indicate  the  probability  of  the 
current  value  of  Wheat  being  maintained,  as  I  think  it 
will.  I  see  no  causes  for  its  decline,  and  wintry  weather 
would  most  likely  advance  it  4s.  to  5*.  per  qr.  during 
the  cessation  of  supplies.  The  coming  season  divides 
itself  into  three  periods  : — ■ 

1 .  To  end  of  May,  during  which  value  should  range 
about  its  present  level,  exceeding  it  under  temporary 
influences. 

2.  June  to  end  of  August,  when  the  total  of  imports 
and  harvest  prospects  will  modify  trade. 

3.  To  end  of  year,  when  the  results  of  harvest  will 
establish  a  new  basis. 

Last  year  the  large  stocks  in  store  and  farmers'  sup- 
plies furnished  a  basis  available  which  in  the  present 
January  is  wanting.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  dis- 
turbing influence  of  French  wants  kept  sellers  always 
in  feverish  expectation  of  a  rise  in  value  that  never 
came.  This  year  a  large  inferior  crop  in  France  leaves 
her  a  buyer  of  only  choice  Wheat  cargos,  and  permits 
her  to  export  moderately  ;  but  value  in  F ranee,  never- 
theless, keeps  high  enough  to  check  English  orders 
from  attaining  great  importance. 

The  discussion  of  future  harvest  prospects  may  Well 
be  deferred  to  later  in  the  season.  In  relation  to  their 
effect  on  market  value,  it  is  very  small  indeed.  While 
only  about  half  the  Wheat  area  was  planted,  as  esti- 
mated, early  in  December,  I  believe  at  present  only  25 
per  cent,  remains  unsown,  as  many  of  the  lighter  soils 
nave  received  their  full  share,  and  fields  not  intended 
for  Wheat  have  been  broken  up  and  seeded  in  antici- 
pation of  a  deficient  acreage  over  the  country.  Among 
the  land  unsown,  however,  much  of  the  best  Wheat 
growing  clay  soils  are  doubtless  included. 

With  respect  to  cattle,  corn,  large  imports  and  good 
forage  crops  at  home  have  furnished  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  country  with  abundant  food,  and  the 
advance  of  the  season  to  the  end  of  January  is  sufficient 
to  keep  value  at  its  present  moderate  point — Good 
Oats,  20*.  to  26s.  ;  feeding  Barley,  25J.  upwards,  to 
malting  sorts  at  $os.  Maize  fluctuates  about  29s.  to 
30s.  for  40S  lb. ,  so  it  is  relatively  3*.  to  4*.  per  qr. 
cheaper  than  other  stock  food  ;  and  while  the  stores 
of  this  com  are  good,  and  there  are  promises  of  abund- 
ant summer  supplies,  there  is  room  for  an  advance  of 
2s.  to  4J.  per  qr.  between  now  and  May,  a  period 
during  which  supply  may  possibly  sink  far  below  the 
80,000  qr.  required  weekly.  The  strong  expressions 
used  in  autumn  in  anticipation  of  a  Potato  famine, 
added  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Wheat  yield,  gave  an 
unhealthy  stimulus  to  purchases  abroad,  and  revived  a 
spirit  of  speculation  which  has  been  disappointed ; 
otherwise  the  trade  of  the  past  year  has  been  conducted 
with  extreme  caution  and  upon  a  sound  basis,  which 
was  maintained  under  the  stringent  money  crisis  of  the 
autumn ;  and  the  current  operations  of  buyers  and 
sellers  continue  to  exhibit  a  reserve,  which  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  soundness  in  a  difficult  season.  //.  Kains 
Jackson,  36,  Seething  Lane,  Jan.  25,  in  the  "Time;.'' 


Home  Contsjjottbeitte. 

Swine.— Your  contributor  of  the  column  "Our 
Live  Stock "  should  not  have  rilled  your  space  with 
the  account  he  quotes  of  the  way  bacon  is  cured  in 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  I  have  lived  ten  years  in^a 
village  in  Berkshire  where  a  large  number  of  pigs  are 
made  into  Berkshire  bacon.  The  practice  there  was 
certainly  not  to  wait  for  a  north  wind  to  kill  a  pig,  nor 
was  it  found  essential  to  make  it  into  bacon  on  best 
seasoned  Oak,  for  the  salt  to  take  due  effect,  nor  to 
have  cleft  Oak  or  Ash  to  smoke  it  with ;  nor  to  put 
salt  on  the  skin,  which  it  cannot  penetrate  !  My  own 
experience,  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  has  proved  the 
following  directions  to  be  trustworthy.     Every  one,  I 


suppose,  knows  that  pigs  fatten  best  in  the  short  clays  of 
winter,  and  that  when  fattened  they  should  be  killed. 
It  is  better  to  let  a  pig  hang  after  it  is  killed,  without 
being  cut  up,  for  a  clear  clay  and  two  nights,  to  be 
quite  cold,  that  the  juices  of  the  meat  may  not  run  away, 
for  that  makes  it  hard  and  dry.  To  a  pig  weighing 
10  score,  or  2  cwt.,  I  use  8  lb.  of  common  salt, 
i4  lb.  of  saltpetre,  and  3  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar. 
Let  the  sides  for  bacon  lie  quite  flat  in  a  tub  or  cooler,  or 
on  a  floor  will  do.  I  have  my  bacon  now  curing  on  a 
sparred  gate,  resting  on  the  heads  of  two  little  casks  in 
a  cellar  with  open  windows.  Rub  common  salt  well 
over  every  part,  and  which  should  be  dry  and  powdered, 
into  every  possible  crack  or  cut,  especially  round 
every  joint  and  bone,  and  leave  it  with  a  thin  coat  of 
salt  all  over  every  part  ;  repeat  this  every  24  hours  for 
three  days,  then  mix  the  saltpetre,  finely  powdered, 
with  the  brown  sugar,  and  well  rub  over  every  part, 
edges  and  hocks  where  the  feet  are  off  not  being  for- 
gotten ;  brush  off  the  salt  and  brine  standing  on  the 
bacon,  and  add  a  little  fresh  dry  salt  every  day, 
specially  on  the  thick  parts  of  the  sides  of  bacon  ;  in 
three  weeks  it  will  be  cured.  For  the  first  salting  of  all 
parts  of  a  pig  of  this  weight  4  or  5  lb.  of  salt  will  be 
used  ;  the  rest  of  the  S  lb.  is  needed  for  sprinkling  on 
when  rubbed  daily.  It  should  then  be  well  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  rubbed  dry,  and  hung  in  the  open  air  a 
few  hours  before  going  to  the  smoking-house,  which  will 
be  found  everywhere  within  reach.  I  have  had  sides 
of  bacon  and  hams  smoked  well  in  large  chimneys  of 
old  cottages,  where  the  inhabitants  only  burn  wood, 
but  it  takes  double  the  time  to  do  it  than  in 
the  smoking-house,  where  a  fortnight  is  long  enough. 
To  cure  hams  well  take  4  lb.  of  common  salt,  \  lb.  of 
saltpetre,  and  4  lb.  of  treacle,  for  two  hams  weighing 
20  lb.  each.  Let  the  salt  and  saltpetre  be  dry  and 
powdered  ;  well  rub  in  common  salt  alone  for  three 
days,  then  rub  on  the  saltpetre,  and  pour  the  treacle 
over  all.  By  the  next  day  this  will  be  a  liquor  round 
the  hams,  which  should  be  in  a  pan  or  cooler  con- 
venient for  dripping  them  ;  this  at  first  should  be 
done  several  times  a  day,  lading  the  liquor  over  them 
with  a  teacup.  At  the  end  of  a  week  it  can  be  done 
every  morning  and  evening  for  six  weeks,  when  they 
should  be  washed  as  the  bacon,  and  sent  to  be  smoked. 
The  real  secret  of  having  good  hams  after  being  cured 
as  above  is  not  to  cook  them  for  a  year,  and  they  will 
keep  longer  and  be  even  better  for  it.  Well  secure 
them  in  bags  from  flies.  A  Practical  Housekeeper. 

Prices  of  Seeds. — In  justice  to  the  nursery  and 
seed  trade  generally  we  cannot  refrain  from  replying  to 
your  correspondent  "  G.  A.  H."  (p.  121),  who  must 
have  purchased  his  supplies  from  some  high-priced 
provincial  house,  and  we  do  not  think  he  is  justified  in 
condemning  nurserymen  (or  rather  seedsmen)  as  a  body 
in  the  matter  under  consideration,  without  referring  to 
the  published  prices  of,  and  obtaining  special  quota- 
tions from,  other  leading  seedsmen,  besides  the  house 
to  which  he  draws  attention.  If  he  does  this  he  will 
perceive  that  we  and  others  catalogue  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
at  IOJ-.  6d.  per  bushel,  instead  of  12s.  6d.,  Early  Ash- 
leaf at  12s.  6d.  instead  of  14^.,  and  Early  Shaws  at 
los.  6d.  instead  of  J2s.  6d. — these  prices  being  for 
single  bushels,  and  from  which  we  make  reductions  if 
sacks  are  ordered.  We  are  also  advertising  Improved 
Redskin  Flourball  Potatos  at  £17  per  ton,  and  are 
selling  Myatt's  Ashleaf  at  ,£15  per  ton,  finest  Regents 
at  £13  per  ton,  and  White  Rocks  at  £13  per  ton,  and 
so  on,  besides  which  we  pay  the  carriage  to  any  station 
in  England,  or  to  any  port  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Now  as  these  Potatos  are  fetching  £12  and  £1$  per 
ton  in  the  market,  just  as  they  come  from  the  growers 
(unlike  our  seed  samples,  which  are  examined  and 
rogued  in  growth,  and  carefully  hand-picked  in  our 
warehouse),  and  as  the  average  carriage  per  ton  is  from 
20s,  to  30s.,  we  feel  sure  your  correspondent  will  cease 
to  attach  his  condemnation  to  the  trade  generally,  and 
will  give  ourselves  and  brother  seedsmen  just  as  much 
credit  and  no  more  than  we  deserve.  Of  course 
London  seedsmen  have  a  great  advantage  in  through 
carriage  rates,  &c,  not  possessed  by  country  houses. 
A  London  Seedsman. 

Abortion  among  Ewes. — Allow  me  to  send  you 
a  few  lines  regarding  the  management  of  a  flock  of 
500  ewes,  mostly  half-bred,  in  East  Lothian,  which 
will,  I  think,  tend  to  corroborate  the  statements  copied 
by  you  out  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist.  To 
begin  with,  the  ewes  are  what  we  call  here  a  flying 
stock,  that  is,  they  are  bought  generally  in  September, 
and  are  all  sold,  before  another  September  comes  round, 
to  the  butcher.  They  are  more  or  less  the  ewes  from 
the  hill  flocks,  and  are  about  four  years  of  age  when 
bought ;  when  put  to  the  tup  in  October  they  are 
either  put  on  to  old  pasture,  and  get  a  few  Turnips 
carted  to  them,  or  are  put  on  young  grass  and  get  no 
Turnips.  After  they  have  been  all  tupped  they  are 
immediately  folded  on  to  a  break  of  Turnips,  which 
they  eat  ad  libitum,  and,  if  possible,  are  allowed  the 
run  of  a  grass  field ;  but  when  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  had,  they  are  simply  folded  on  the  Turnips  day  and 
night,  and  perhaps  get  a  little  bean-straw.  This  goes 
on  until  lambing  time,  and  never  yet  have  I  seen  any 
cases  of  abortion  amongst  the  ewes,  unless  when  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  happened  to  get  in  amongst  the 
flock,  or  when  a  scarcity  of  food  has  induced  them  to 
jump  over  stone  walls  in  search  of  it.     The  Turnips 


are  mostly  grown  with  a  mixture  of  bones  and  guano — 
say  6  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 
Never  on  any  account  are  Swedes  given  to  the  ewes 
before  lambing,  unless  in  very  small  quantities, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  East  Lothian 
that  ewes  fed  on  Swedish  Turnips  have  often  a  large 
proportion  of  dead  lambs.  In  England,  however, 
ewes  are  often  folded  on  Swedish  Turnips  before 
lambing,  and  which  never,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  did 
any  harm ;  which  proves  that  what  is  safe  in  one 
country  is  not  safe  in  another.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  very  good  for  ewes  to  get  nothing  else  but  Turnips 
for  two  or  three  months  before  lambing,  but  never  yet 
have  I  seen  many  cases  of  abortion  amongst  ewes  so 
fed,  and  the  more  Turnips  they  get  the  better  able  are 
they  to  nurse  their  lambs,  and  the  sooner  are  they  sold 
fat  to  the  butcher,  after  the  lambs  have  been  taken 
from  tkem.  H.  B.,Muugos  I  Fells,  Drem,  Feb.  3. 

Tillage  of  the  Subsoil. — Another  aggressive 
essay  from  Mr.  William  Smith! — the  "storm-cock" 
of  the  steam-engine— who  appears  in  your  columns 
whenever  steam  tillage  is  mentioned.  The  essay  is 
dicotyledonous,  if  I  may  apply  the  term,  containing 
two  divisions,  each  lively,  and  bearing  between  them  a 
germ  that  may  be  developed  in  time  perhaps  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Smith  declares  he  will  go  on  growing  Beans  and 
cereals  "for  ever"  on  his  steam-tilled  land,  it  is  evident 
he  will  have  more  time  than  most  people  for  correcting 
any  mistakes  he  may  have  fallen  into.  The  first  part 
of  the  essay  contains  a  minute  description  of  Mr. 
Smith's  subsoil,  according  to  the  analysis  of  an  excel- 
lent chemist,  whose  report  was  very  different  from  that 
which  my  Carrots  gave  in  concerning  my  subsoil,  which 
was,  in  one  word,  nil.  The  second  part  contains  his 
theory  of  plant  nutrition.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  sub- 
soil, which  is  rich,  but  I  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his 
theory,  since  I  do  not  believe  in  the  plant-producing 
powers  of  air,  water,  and  subsoils,  unless  the  subsoils  are 
rich.  Mine  are  poor,  unfortunately ;  and  that  is,  I  think, 
the  main  point  of  difference  between  Mr.  Smith  and 
myself,  or  I  should  say  our  land,  to  be  correct ;  and 
between  Mr.  Mechi  and  me  I  only  wish  we  could 
remove  it  by  discussion,  but,  unfortunately,  though 
enthusiasm  will  do  much,  it  cannot  enrich  poor  sub- 
soils, even  by  grubbing  them.  My  object,  in  the 
articles  I  have  forwarded  and  others  which  you  will 
receive,  is  to  point  out  the  two  great  errors  which 
characterise  the  present  period, — reliance  on  mechanics 
and  waste  of  the  national  sources  of  manure.  There  is 
everywhere,  except  among  practical  farmers  gene- 
rally, an  exaggerated  impression  of  what  steam- 
power  will  do  in  the  future  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  there  is  entire  apathy  on  the  other  subject 
referred  to.  The  reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  showing  that  the  waste  is  "defended" 
by  many,  will,  I  think,  confirm  my  opinion,  and  also 
the  fact  that  even  such  a  veteran  in  agriculture  as  Mr. 
William  Smith  misapprehended  my  expression,  in 
spite  of  the  context,  and  thought  I  referred  to  pigs  ! 
The  public  has  no  excuse,  since  rising  prices  ought  to 
open  its  eyes  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Smith  must  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  his  unhappy  belief  in  subsoils  indis- 
criminately, and  his  odd  notion  that  "mud"  cannot 
be  rich.     Did  he  never  hear  the  couplet — 

"  Beans  sown  in  the  mud, 
Will  grow  like  a  wood." 

When  he  avers  that  air  is  good  muck,  I  take  it  for 
granted  he  intended  to  write  hair.  H.  Evershed. 

Local  Taxation. — As  the  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion is  likely  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
coming  session  of  Parliament,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  state  a  circumstance  which  was  inserted 
in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal  somewhat  over 
a  year  ago?  It  is  this — that  I,  as  the  lessee  of  this 
hotel  during  the  first  year  of  my  tenancy,  it  being  at 
that  time  a  new  house,  and  having  no  reliable  business 
attached  to  it,  paid  for  poor-rates  alone  the  large  sum 
of  ^362  os.  4(/.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  suggest 
how  taxes  shall  be  raised,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  how  much  I  protest  against  having  been 
called  upon  to  pay  what  I  conceive  to  be  so  dispropor- 
tionate a  share,  according  to  my  means,  of  local  taxa- 
tion. John  Hall,  Proprietor,  The  Great  Western  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  Jan.t  2. 

The  Tenant-Farmers'  League. — Will  you  allow 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  farmers'  association,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  afford  a  means  of  combination  for  common  objects 
to  tenant-farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  Hitherto 
farmers  have  possessed  no  means  of  political  combina- 
tion, such  as  the  new  League  offers  to  them.  Isolated 
as  they  have  been,  their  demands  for  the  reform  of 
many  grievances  which  oppress  them  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  our  legislators  ;  united,  as  they  may  now 
become,  they  would  be  a  political  power  in  the  country 
which  no  Government  could  afford  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  farmers  are  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  agricultural  reform,  but  I  do  say  that 
there  are  many  objects  in  which  the  large  majority 
concur,  and  these  may  be  attained  by  combination.  I 
have  no  doubt,  sir,  you  have  received  a  prospectus  of 
the  League.  In  that  case,  you  will  have  seen  that  one 
of  the  chief  means  by  the  help  of  which  it  is  hoped 
that  some  useful  agricultural  reforms  may  be  secured  is 
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by  exercising  an  organised  influence  upon  parliamentary 
election.  This  is  what  no  other  farmers'  association, 
as  far  as  I  know,  even  professes  to  do.  If  the  League 
becomes,  as  its  promoters  believe  that  it  will  become, 
a  gigantic  association,  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  will  be  in  possession  of  an  amount  of 
power  and  influence  such  as  they  have  never  before 
enjoyed.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  League  look  to  the  Press,  and 
especially  to  the  agricultural  Press,  to  help  the  new 
association  and  its  objects  to  that  publicity  which  alone 
is  needed  to  ensure  success.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 

Tenant  Right  and  Horse  Labour.— In  your 
paper  of  the  1st  of  this  month  it  is  stated  Mr.  James 
Melvin,  of  Ratho,  estimates  the  loss  of  farm  capital  in 
the  Lothians  during  the  past  year  at  one  million. 
Then  "there  is  the  washing  away  of  the  soluble  por- 
tions of  the  manure  applied  to  the  green  crops,  and  not 
taken  up  by  the  crops  in  the  proper  season.  He  puts 
this  down  at  £2  per  acre."  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
right  as  to  the  washing  away,  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  are  incoming  tenants  to  pay  for  this  washed  away 
manure  ?  Is  the  outgoing  or  incoming  tenant  to  suffer  ? 
I  think'this  is  a  subject  that  requires  some  explanation 
from  those  who  go  in  strongly  for  unexhausted  manures. 
Then,  in  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Mechi  says, — "  As  a 
matter  of  economy  I  attach  great  importance  to  the 
following  axiom — Never  use  a  man  when  you  can  use 
a  horse."  Now  a  railway  contractor  who  amassed  a 
large  fortune  by  sub-contracts,  and  has  purchased  land 
to  the  value  of  ^50,000  in  my  neighbourhood,  fre- 
quently has  told  me, — "Never  use  a  cart  where  you 
can  a  barrow  ;  directly  you  get  to  horse-labour  you  get 
into  expense."  This  man,  who  began  life  as  a  navvy, 
and  made  a  considerable  fortune,  certainly  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  Mr.  Mechi.  I  have  acted  and  am 
now  acting  on  the  contractor's  advice.  I  believe 
manual  labour  cheaper  than  team  labour.  E.  B.  C. 


The  Woolston  "  Pan."  —  H.  Evershed,  at 
p.  159,  sets  his  back  up  a  bit  at  my  letter  at  p.  120, 
so  much  so  that  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  what 
he  reads  or  writes.  Hear  him.  "  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  reports  a  '  pan '  in  the  past  tense  at  Wool- 
ston, and  invites  me  to  come  and  see  it."  I  asked 
H.  Evershed  thus— "Has  he  ever  seen  what  we  are 
occasionally  told  by  men  who  work  plastic  clay- 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  to  become  more  and 
more  adhesive  and  impervious  by  constant  saturation, 
and  although  the  water  passes  gradually  though  very 
slowly  to  the  drains,  it  is  found  to  be  advisable  to 
facilitate  its  escape  from  the  cultivated  surface  by 
open  furrows."  You  see  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
come  to  see  a  "  pan,"  but  whether  he  had  seen 
what  plastic  clay-working  men  had  seen  and  re- 
ported upon.  He  then  goes  on  thus  :  —  "How 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  see  a  bogie  which  he 
exorcised  in  1856.  But  its  footsteps  are  to  be  seen,  he 
says,  in  his  neighbours'  fields. "     Here  is  what  I  said  : 

"  Within  the  last  two  months  I  have  seen  this  on 

horse-worked  clay  land  farms  in  all  directions,  go  where 
I  may."  Seen  what  ?  Why,  what  plastic  clay-working 
men  had  seen  (see  the  quotation  above),  without  saying 
a  word  about  "footsteps"  on  my  "  neighbours'  "  or 
any  other  land.  I  am  then  asked  to  go  and  "destroy 
them,"  although  I  did  not  say  that  they  did  exist.  My 
tackle  is  to  be  turned  out  of  its  "swaddles,"  to  be  set 
to  work  on  "  plastic  clay,  which  will  do  anything  with 
steam,  it  seems,  and  nothing  without  it."  I  keep 
tackle  for  my  own  use,  in  addition  to  which  I  give  to 
the  public  the  particulars  of  my  working,  with  the  costs 
and  results,  which  surely  ought  to  be  enough,  without 
being  required  (at  the  whim  of  a  professional  writer)  to 
work  for  others,  although  I  do  know  that  steam  can 
greatly  aid  us  on  all  kinds  of  clay  land.  Hear  him 
again  :—"  I  believe  the  plastic  clay  does  not  run  far, 
and  would  not  cover  so  much  space  as  the  smallest 
English  county."  I  know  that  clay  "  runs  "through 
many  counties  (there  are,  I  know,  many  qualities  and 
characters  of  it,  yet  steam-power  is  wanted  upon  all  of 
them),  or  how  is  it  that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  show 
800,000  acres  of  dead  fallow  in  this  country  yearly  ? 
"A  Scotsman,"  at  p.  159,  writes  thus  :— 

"  I  think  he  (H.  Evershed)  is  labouring  under  a  very 
great  mistake,  or  else  he  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
farmers  I  have  met  with  who  would  try  and  make  one 
believe  that  all  the  fertilising  matter  lies  in  from  4  or 
S  inches  of  the  top  soil,  and  if  ploughed  2  or  3  inches 
deeper,  it  would  bring  up  soil  which  would  spoil  those 
4  or  s  inches  of  fertilising  matter.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  few  facts.  The  first,  then,  is  a  very  stiff  clay 
farm  in  the  north  of  Scotland." 

Why,  then,  clay  extends  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
"A  Scotsman"  tells  us  that  good  has  been  got  by 
working  it  deeper  than  old  practice  worked  it.  Let 
H.  Evershed  put  on  his  coat  and  cool  down  a  bit 
before  he  writes  again  ;  but  I  shall  not  quit  him  till  I 
have  had  a  cut  at  his  carping  at  my  8j.  bd.  an  acre, 
when  he  says,  "  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  lamentable  account 
of  the  farming  of  his  neighbours,  and  they  must  indeed 
be  far  behind  if  they  won't  pay  8*.  6d.  an  acre,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  for  the  use  of  a  wonder-working 
smasher."  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  my  neighbours' 
farming,  but  merely  said  what  I  had  seen  "  on  horse- 
worked  clay  land  farms  in  all  directions,"  after 
which  I  invited  H.  Evershed  to  come  and  see 
whether    "a    drop     of    stagnant    water    has    stood 


upon  my  clay  land  during  the  last  wet  three 
months,  or  whether  a  drop  of  water  has  run  from 
it  during  that  period."  That  was  my  special  invi- 
tation to  him.  Let  him  put  on  his  coat  and  come 
il  he  likes  ;  I  will  treat  him  kindly,  as  well  as  show 
him  over  my  clay  land,  over  which  visitors  from  all 
quarters  very  frequently  go,  although  I,  as  "  a  prophet, 
have  no  honour  in  my  own  country,"  upon  which 
point  H.  Evershed  is  very  wrong,  and  proved  so  by 
the  following  quotation  : — 

"  Presented,  together  with  a  tea  service,  value  100  gs., 
to  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Buckingham- 
shire, by  his  neighbours  and  other  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the  mechanical 
skill,  talent,  and  perseverance  evinced  by  him  in  bringing 
to  a  practical  result  the  application  of  steam-power  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  July  21,  1858." 
I  may  now  add  that  many  of  my  neighbours  work 
land  by  steam-power  mainly  upon  the  "smashing" 
plan,  and  all  Fowler's  workers  are  followers  of  the 
Woolston  man  upon  that  score  ;  then  why  should  I  go 
to  "  Bagshot  Heath  "  or  other  "wastes?"  Let  the 
proprietors  of  those  spots  work  for  themselves  :  surely  I 
have  done  enough,  when  I  have  shown  them  how. 
"  &s.  6d."  an  acre  is  a  tempting  figure,  yet  I  can  stand 
by  it.  William  Smith,  Woolston,  Blelc/iley  Station, 
Bucks,  February  1,  1873. 

Deep  Cultivation.— A  paradox  enunciated  by  a 
thoughtful,  experienced,  and  observant  man,  is  never 
without  some  truth,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Evershed's 
affected  incredulity  as  to  "  pans"  is  no  doubt  assumed, 
the  better  to  enforce  his  warning  as  to  manuring  the 
soil,  as  well  as  aerating  and  pulverising  it.  That  a 
pan  does  exist  in  many  cases  I  can  bear  testimony,  for 
I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  also  found  it,  and  abolished 
it  on  both  of  my  own  farms.  But  Mr.  Evershed  is 
quite  right  in  his  dislike  to  bringing  subsoil  up  to  the 
surface,  and  he  is  also  thoroughly  sound  in  saying  that, 
considered  chemically,  subsoiling  impoverishes  the 
land,  unless  accompanied  by  heavy  manuring,  and  no 
more  fatal  or  unphilosophical  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  argue  in  favour  of  subsoiling  as  a  substitute  for 
manure.  Of  course,  it  will  increase  the  crops,  but  it 
does  this  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  by  making  more  of 
its  natural  food  available  ;  consequently,  this  branch 
of  high  farming  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  its  fellow, 
heavy  manuring.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  soils  so 
rich  that  they  will  stand  cropping  for  years,  and  even 
generations,  without  manure,  but  the  present  contro- 
versy is,  I  presume,  intended  to  apply  to  ordinary 
land,  in  which  the  principal  use  of  deep  cultivation  is 
to  produce  in  the  soil  physical  conditions  favourable  to 
the  complex  operations  of  organic  chemistry  exhibited 
by  Nature  in  the  manufacture,  say,  of  a  fine  root  of 
Potatos,  in  the  growth  of  which  surely  Mr.  Evershed 
will  allow  the  benefit  of  a  deep  "  mould  ;  "  and  surely 
Mr.  Smith  will  allow  the  benefit  of  liberal  manuring. 
IV.  Hope,  Parsloes,  Feb.  2. 


grass,  weighed  when  full  of  sap,  as  it  must  be  for  six 
cuttings  in  the  year  to  average  12  tons  per  acre  each, 
is  very  much  more  watery  than  dry  Clover  plant  just 
passing  the  height  of  blooming,  and  when  fit  to  cut. 
We  once  weighed  a  perch  of  such  grass  immediately 
from  the  scythe  ;  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per 
acre.  After  a  grey  dry  blowing  day  it  weighed  at  the 
rate  of  close  on  3  tons  an  acre.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  afterwards  it  weighed  nearly  50  cwt.  per  acre.  It 
was  carried  in  the  evening,  and  was  probably  a  crop  of 
2  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  We  put  that  fact  against  the 
scorched  and  probably  half  dried  6  oz.  from  Mr. 
Dickenson's  flower-pot.] 


Grass  and  Hay.— I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dicken- 
son's 6  oz.  experiment  ought  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no 
value.     What  experiments  are  there  to  prove  that  it 
requires  6  tons  of  succulent  Rye-grass,   or   5  tons  of 
ordinary  Rye-grass,  or  3J  tons  of  meadow  grass,  of  usual 
ripeness,  to  make  1  ton  of  ordinary  hay  ?     I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  it  may  be  quite  true  that   after  hay  or 
straw  has  ripened  and  been  dried  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  it  again  absorb  as  much  liquid  as  it  originally 
held   (although  I   would   not  so  assert  myself),  but  I 
think  we  can  make   it  absorb,  by  soaking  in  water, 
pretty  nearly  as  much.     Now  let  us  take  an  example 
in  dung.     I  once  tried  an  experiment  to  see  how  much 
dung  it  would   be  possible  to  get  from  each  ton  of 
straw.     I  had  a  bushel  of  chaff  weighed  and  soaked  in 
water  for  several  days  ;  the  water  was  then  drained 
off,  and  the  chaff  was  allowed  to  drip  for  half  an  hour 
as  dry  as  it  would  drip,  but  without  any  wind  or  other 
desiccating    process     being    applied.      It    was    then 
weighed,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was,  that  under 
no  circumstances  could    I  ton  of  straw  absorb  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  that  therefore  each 
ton   of  straw  could   never  give  more  than   2  tons  of 
dung.     This  experiment,  too,  agrees  pretty  well  with 
analysis,  for  Professor  Tanner  gives  14S24  lb.  of  water 
in   I  ton,   2240  lb.   of  fresh  dung.     Now  straw  itself 
contains,  in  its  dry  state,  14  per  cent,  of  water,  or  say, 
157  lb.  of  water  in  half  a  ton,  leaving  963  lb.  of  dry 
matter  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  straw  absorbs  its  own 
weight  of  water,  then  half  a  ton  would  absorb  1 120  lb. 
of  water,  and  adding  to  this  the  14  per  cent,  of  water 
already  in  the  dry  straw,  we  get   1273  lb.,   which  is 
not   so   very    far   different   from    Professor    Tanner's 
analysis.     Well,   then,   if  we  assume  that  hay   when 
soaked  in  water  will  only  absorb  its  own  weight,  then 
if  it  absorbs  as  much  as  was  originally  in  it  when  it 
was  Rye-grass,  it  is  plain  2  tons  of  Rye-grass  ought 
to  make  1  ton  of  hay.     Mr.  Dickenson  found  that  6  oz. 
of  Rye-grass  when  dried  weighed  i\  oz.     Why  is  his 
little  experiment  to  be  cast  aside  ?     If,  again,  we  take 
the  example  of  Barley  when  making  into  malt,  it  will 
be  found  that  Barley,  when  taken  out  of  the  steep  and 
allowed  to  drain  for  an  hour  or  two,  does  not  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  when  it  was  put  in,  and  it  certainly 
is  quite  as  soft  as  it  was  when  full  in  the  green  ear. 
So  again  I  say,  what  evidence  have  we  that  it  requires 
6  tons,  or  5  tons,  or  even  34  tons  of  grass  to  make 
1  ton  of  hay  ?  G.  A.  H.    [Sewage-grown  Italian  Rye- 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  1S73. — - 
Present  :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  Lord  Vernon,  Hon.  Wilbraham  Eger- 
ton,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Leeds, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Mihvard,  Mr.  Pain, 
Mr,  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Wells, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Colonel  Wilson, 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  were  elected  members  :  — 
Adams,  Captain  A.  F.,  Rhyddon  Hall,  Wrexham. 
Baldwin,  W.  Tylden,  Stede  Hill,  Maidstone. 
Barber,  Thomas,  Sproutley  Rise,  Hull. 

Binglev,  Charles,  Langold  Farm,  Worksop. 

Bird,  John,  jun.,  Conquest  House,  Farset,  Peterborough. 

Blenkiron,  W.,  Middle  Park,  Eltham. 

Borman,  Joseph,  Irby,  Caistor. 

Buddicom,  Rev.  Joseph,  Morton,  Gainsborough. 

Castle,  William,  Yoke  Farm,  Strood,  Rochester. 

Cecil,  Lord  Arthur,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Morpeth. 

Cecil,  Lord  Lionel,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Morpeth. 

Churton,  E.  W.,  Oldbury-on-the-Hill,  Chippenham. 

Clarke,  James  S.,  Ashwick  Grange,  Chippenham. 

Coates,  Thomas,  Ravendale,  Grimsby. 

Drew,  B.,  Boxwell,  Wootton-under-Edge. 

Dunning,  Thomas  T.  W.,  Wokingham. 

Eddington,  William,  Chelmsford. 

Fulton,  A.,  Sedgwick,  Kendal. 

Graham,  Rev.  Philip,  Turncrott,  Danven. 

Grundy,  George,  Misterton,  Gainsborough. 

Hammick,  H.  H.,  11,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Hathered,  J.  C,  Oldbury-on-the-Hill,  Chippenham. 

Heaton,  Captain  H.,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

Hewson,  Frederick,  the  Haven  Farm,  Tickhill. 

Hildyard,  J.  G.  B.  Thornton,  Winestead  Hall,  Hull. 

Holborow,  H.,  Willesley,  Tetbury. 
Johnson,  G.  W.,  Ufford,  Stamford. 

Knight,  Richard  Lake,  Bobbing,  Sittingbourne. 

Lake,  Frederick,  Rodmerstone,  Sittingbourne. 

Lake,  Thomas,  Tonge,  Sittingbourne. 

Mannington,  A.,  Newhouse,  Staplecross,  Hawkhurat. 

Mannington,  C,  Morley  Farm,  Battle. 

Mannington,  J.,  Ewhurst,  Hawkhurst. 

Miskin,  William,  Hoo,  Rochester. 

Newhouse,  Richard,  Bowden. 

Paget,  G.  E.,  Sutton  Hall,  Loughborough. 

Paine,  Jeremiah,  Sutton  Valence,  Staplehurst. 

Pardey,  James  E.,  Newton-le-Willows. 

Parkinson,  L.  Milward,  Epperstone,  Southwell. 

Parry,  Charles,  Houghton,  Ellesmere. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  Wiliesborough,  Ashford. 

Prentis,  Edward,  Chalk,  Gravesend. 

Pressland,  John,  Thurleigh,  Bedford. 

Pye,  James,  Knight  Place,  Rochester. 

Raikes,  G.  W.,  Portslade  Cottage,  Shoreham. 

Schroder,  Baron  W.,  The  Rookery,  Nantwich. 

Shrubsole,  Singler,  Hill  House,  Chalkwell,  Sittingbourne. 

Siddeley,  John,  Spring  Bank,  Altrincham. 

Slater,  S.  Webb,  Cheveley  Hall,  Newmarket. 

Swainson,  Joseph,  Kendal. 

Townend,  John,  Shads  worth  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Villiers,    Lady    Elizabeth,  Serlby   Hall,   Husbands    Bos- 
worth,  Rugby. 

Vivian,  A.   Pendarves,  M.P.,  Place  House,  St.  Anthony 
Grampound. 

Wakefield,  W.,  Birklands,  Kendal. 

Waldron,  W.  B.,  Poughley,  Hungerford. 

Wedd,  E.  A.,  Foulmire,  Royston. 

Whiting,  J.  Evans,  Stoke  Goldington,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Williams,  J.  R.,  Harewood  Hill,  Kelsall,  Chester, 

Wood,  John,  Singlewell,  Gravesend. 

Woodhams,  Frank,  Frindsbury,  Rochester. 

Wroth,  Edward,  Bigbury  Court,  Ivy  bridge. 

Wyles,  Thomas,  Frindsbury,  Rochester. 

Yorath,  Evan,  Moulton  Farm,  Cowbridge. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented 
the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  two  months  had  been  examined 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co., 
the  Society's  accountants,  and  were  found  correct. 
The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  January  31 
was  ,£1354  6j.  qd.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1S72,  and  the  statement  of  sub- 
scriptions and  arrears,  were  laid  upon  the  table  ;  the 
amount  of  arrears  then  due  being  ^956. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  re-elected  Mr.  Thompson  their 
chairman  for  1873.  He  then  reported,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  only  one 
entry  had  been  made  for  the  prize  of  ^100  offered  in 
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the  class  of  Yorkshire  Wold  farms,  and  four  for  the 
equivalent  prize  offered  for  Holderness  farms.  As 
one  of  the  conditions  for  competition  was  that  there 
must  be  six  competitors  in  each  class,  unless  the 
Council  should  otherwise  specially  determine,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  prize  for  Wold  farms 
be  withdrawn,  but  that  the  prize  for  Holderness  farms 
be  given.  It  was  further  stated  that  Mr.  Stephenson, 
of  Throckley  House,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Stallingborough, 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Badminton,  will  act  as  judges,  and 
(weather  permitting)  will  commence  their  inspection  on 
February  24.  The  four  competing  Holderness  farms 
are  entered  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Peter  Dunn,  Pasture  House,  Sigglesthorne,  Hull. 
Mr.  George  England,  Carlton,  Coniston,  Holderness. 
Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  Sunk  Island,  Hull. 
Mr.  William  Graves  Walgate,  West  Hill,  Aldborough, 

Hull. 
The  committee  further  recommended  that  6500  copies  of 
the  Journal  be  printed  instead  of  6000,  and  they  re- 
ported that  they  hoped  to  lay  the  forthcoming  number 
on  the  table  at  the  next  Council  meeting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  made  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  committee  recommended  that  a  form 
of  nomination  for  members  be  sent  out  with  each 
number  of  the  new  Journal.  They  had  also  considered 
an  jther  suggestion  made  at  the  annual  meeting  as  to  the 
re-publication  of  the  reports  of  prize  farms,  but  as  they 
had  found  that  the  supply  of  spare  copies  of  these  reports 
in  previous  years  had  never  been  exhausted,  they  were 
of  opinion  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity 
to  reprint  them.  The  committee  gave  notice  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Council  they  would  ask  for  a  grant 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300,  to  obtain  reports  on  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  was 
also  reported  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  revised  the  cottage 
plans  exhibited  by  "  Rustic"  at  Cardiff,  and  had  pre- 
pared elevations,  and  the  committee  propose  that  both 
the  original  and  revised  plans  be  lithographed  for  the 
Journal. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (Chairman), 
presented  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Chemical  Com, 
miltee,  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Yoelcker  reports  a  case  of  rape  cake  which  was 
purchased  for  manuring  purposes  by  Mr.  James  Blyth, 
Weasenham,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

The  sample  was  sent  in  a  broken  state,  and  on  inspec- 
tion appeared  to  consist  of  pieces  of  rape  cake  and  frag- 
ments of  other  descriptions  of  cake. 

Mr.  Blyth  wrote  to  Dr.  Voelcker  :— "  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  the  rape  cake  was  purchased  for  manure,  but,  as 
from  the  sample  you  have,  it  was  sent  in  that  mixed  state, 
although  sold  as  all  rape  cake.  From  an  inspection  of  it 
in  a  lump,  it  appears  a  general  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
things.  Will  you  kindly  analyse  it  as  mixed,  and  state  its 
worth  as  manure,  the  price  being  £6  15J.  per  ton.— Yours 
faithfully,  James  Blyth." 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
this  broken  cake  : — 

Composition  of  Manuring  Rape  Cake  sent  by  Mr.  James  Blyth, 
IVeasenhaiu,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

Moisture        8.24 

•Organic  matter         ..          ..         ..         ..         ••  82.40 

Phosphates 2.56 

••Alkaline  salts            408 

Insoluble  matter 2.72 


•Containing  nitrogen            ..         ..         ..         ..  3-18 

Equal  to  ammonia  ..         ..          ..         ..         .-  3.86 

••Containing  phosphoric  acid          24 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  oflime        ..          ..  1.58 

On  further  examination,  the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Blyth 
was  found  to  be  rape  cake  mixed  with  pieces  of  Bassia 
cake.  Good  manuring  rape  cake,  the  market  value  of 
which  at  the  time  was  £6  15s.  per  ton,  contains  about 
S  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  nearly  2  per  cent,  more  than  this 
mixed  cake,  and  is  worth  from  25J.  to  30J.  more  per  ton 
than  the  cake  sent  for  analysis. 

With  regard  to  feeding  cakes,  Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the 
following  cases  : — The  Rev.  Thomas  Best,  of  Red  Rice 
House,  Andover,  sent  a  sample  of  linseed  cake,  which 
was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  earth-nut  cake  and  Buck- 
wheat. Another  sample  of  the  cake  was  subsequently 
sent  by  Mr.  Best,  who  stated  that  the  cake  cost  him  j£r2 
per  ton  ready  money,  and  that  he  bought  it  as  the  best 
English  linseed  cake. 

This  cake  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Linseed  Cake  sent  by  Rev.  Titos. 
Best,  Red  Rice  House,  Andover. 

Moisture        11.72 

Oil 9.80 

•Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matter)  22.50 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  fibre    ..          ..  37.10 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) ..  13.48 

Mineral  matter  (ashj          5.40 


•Containing  nitrogen  3-6o 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  is  both  deficient  in  oil  and 
albuminous  compounds.  It  was  adulterated  with  earth- 
nut  cake  and  Buckwheat,  and  probably  not  worth  more 
than  £\o  per  ton.  No  reply  has  been  given  to  applica- 
tions for  the  name  of  the  vendor. 

A  sample  of  oilcake  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Smithin, 
Dumbleton,  who  wrote  on  July  25,  1872  :— "  Dear  Sir, — 
I  send  by  this  post  a  sample  of  oilcake,  which  I  wish  you 
to  analyse.  I  have  been  giving  it  to  rearing  calves,  and 
have  lost  five,  and  think  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  cake." 
The  cake  had  the  following  composition  :— 


Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Cake  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Smithin, 
Dumbleton,  Evesham. 

Moisture         ..         ..          ..  9.60 

Oil 11  34 

•Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matter)  25.56 

Mucilage,  slarch.  and  digestible  fibre    ..         ..  3652 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 10.16 

Mineral  matter  (ash)          6.92 


•Containing  nitrogen  ..         ..         ..         ..      4-:9 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  that  this  was  not  a  pure  linseed 
cake,  although  sold  at  £11  10s.,  the  price  of  pure  linseed 
cake,  it  being  made  from  dirty  linseed,  containing  a 
number  of  small  weed  seeds  that  are  usually  present  in 
unscreened  linseed,  and  starchy  matter,  which  does  not 
occur  in  pure  linseed  cake,  but  that  he  could  not  detect 
any  poisonous  ingredient  in  it.  Dr.  Voelcker  has  fre- 
quently pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  such  cakes,  but 
as  this  parcel  was  invoiced  as  oilcake,  and  not  as  linseed 
cake,  the  committee  do  not  feel  legally  justified  in  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  the  vendors. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  usual  manner. 

General,  Hull. — Sir  Watkyn  W.  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.  (chairman),  submitted  the  list  of  special  prizes 
proposed  to  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  Hull 
meeting  by  the  local  committee,  the  district  agricultural 
societies  and  other  bodies. — This  report  was  adopted 
with  some  verbal  alterations,  which  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  suggest  to  the  local  authorities. 

Implements. — Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  committee  recommended  the  trial  of  the 
following  classes  of  implements  in  1874,  viz.: — Drills, 
horse-hoes,  manure-distributors,  carts,  waggons,  and 
liquid  manure  carts.  They  also  presented  a  scheme  of 
rotation  of  implements  for  trial  to  come  into  effect  after 
1874,  and  recommended  that  it  be  circulated  amongst 
the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  with  an 
invitation  to  them  to  favour  the  Council  with  their 
suggestions  upon  it. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
reported  the  progress  of  the  drainage  and  levelling 
works,  and  of  the  removal  of  fences,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hull  showyard,  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  in  reference  thereto.  He  also  reported 
that  the  plans  of  the  stand  at  the  horse-ring,  of  the 
lavatories,  had  been  approved  by  the  committee. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Live  Stock  Protest  Committee. — Mr.  Milward 
reported  that  the  committee  had  examined  the  protests 
against  certain  pigs  exhibited  at  Cardiff,  and  had  found 
that  the  evidence  produced  failed  to  prove  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  protests.  — This  report  was 
adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley.  M.P.  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  steward  of  live  stock. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner  was  nominated 
steward  elect  of  implements. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  gave  notice 
that  at  the  next  monthly  Council  they  would  move  that 
the  resolution  of  Council,  No.  24  in  the  printed  edition, 
be  altered  so  as  to  allow  of  the  election  of  four  stewards 
in  each  department  of  the  country  meeting  instead  of 
three  as  at  present. 

Letters  relative  to  the  country  meeting  for  1874  were 
received  from  the  authorities  of  certain  towns  and  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
give  the  information  required  in  each  case. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Society  for  their  action  in  the 
case  of  Kidd  versus  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  were  received  from  the  Yorkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society  (with  a  vote  of  £  10 
towards  the  expenses),  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Ixworth  Farmers' 
Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  received  from  the  Ciren- 
cester Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  action  of  the 
Society  in  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Privy  Council  to 
establish  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  trade  in 
animals,  especially  as  to  the  import  trade  from  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Torr,  it  was  resolved  that  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  as  supplied 
to  the  agricultural  newspapers,  be  in  future  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Council.     . 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Jourdhui,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Underbill,  and  the  Alexandra  Park  Company,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  suitable  replies. 

The  remaining  suggestions  made  by  members  at  the 
general  meeting  in  December  were  considered,  and  it 
was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Neild, 
to  offer  a  prize  for  a  combined  stacking  machine,  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  Hull  meeting. 

BA  TH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  the  usual  Council  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
last  week  at  Taunton,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  T. 
D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M. P.,  the  President,  in  a  very 
feeling  manner,  referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Society  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  a 
very  active  and  influential  vice-president. 

The  Society's  Journal— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 


Council  a  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best  (recently  deceased),  to  con- 
sider whether  any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
Society's  Journal  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Council  and  the  general  body  of  members ; 
and  the  question  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  so  appointed,  whether  instead  of  the  Society 
maintaining  an  independent  Journal  as  it  does  at  present, 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  any  existing  agricul- 
tural newspaper  or  periodical  to  become  the  Society's 
organ.  To  such  a  proposal  very  serious  objections 
were  urged  ;  that  which  principally  weighed  with  the 
committee  being  the  undesirability  of  affording  special 
information  to  any  one  newspaper  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  whereas  all  the  existing  agricultural  newspapers 
deserve  support  and  encouragement  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  them  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress. 
The  committee,  therefore,  on  this  and  other  grounds 
resolved  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make  any 
change  in  the  mode  of  publishing  the  Journal ;  and 
their  report,  presented  to  the  Council,  was  all  but 
unanimously  approved,  only  one  member  of  the  Council 
objecting  to  it. 

The  Office  of  Steward  of  the  Yard.— Mi.  Henry 
Holdsworth,  of  Widdicombe,  Kingsbridge,  nephew  of 
Mr.  William  Froude,  and  for  several  years  his  assistant, 
or  locum  tenems  (with  the  late  Mr.  John  Gray),  as 
steward  of  implements  in  the  Society's  showyard,  was 
elected  as  Mr.  John  Gray's  successor. 

The  following  new  members  were  declared  to  be 
duly  elected-  : — Messrs.  James  Gibbs  &  Co.,  16,  Mark 
Lane,  London  ;  Alfred  L.  McCalmon,  Broadgate  Farm, 
Ampfield,  Romsey,  Hants ;  H.  St.  A.  Goodrich, 
Eyarth  House,  Ruthin,  N.  Wales  ;  Rev.  S.  L.  Moysey, 
95,  Inverness  Terrace,  Bayswater,  London  ;  L.  S. 
Trelawny,  Trelawne,  Liskeard. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Impediments  to  the  Development  0/ British  Husbandry. 
— Subjoined  is  the  corrected  text  of  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  read  last  Friday  by  Mr.  James  Howard, 
M.  P.,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricul- 
tural Society  : — 

Until  recent  times  the  general  public  did  not 
manifest  much  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  nor  did 
the  people  concern  themselves  about  the  hindrances  to 
increased  production.  The  high  price  of  meat  and 
various  other  causes  have  at  length  conspired  to  rouse 
public  attention  to  what  is  popularly  called  "  the 
land  question."  This  question  has  a  good  many 
branches,  and  the  term  is  often  used  by  those  who 
have  very  imperfect  and  hazy  notions  of  what  it  includes 
or  even  means. 

A  proof  of  the  public  interest  thus  manifested,  such 
grave  questions  as  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  transfer  of  land, 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  law  of 
distraint  giving  the  landlord  preference  over  all  other 
creditors,  the  evils  of  mortmain,  the  Game  Laws,  and 
other  questions  of  serious  importance,  are  all  earnestly 
discussed  by  the  press  and  the  outside  public.  Whilst 
much  of  the  reasoning  on  these  subjects  is  sound  there 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  number  of  wild,  visionary, 
revolutionary  notions  afloat ;  for  instance,  one  school 
asserts — and  it  is  a  school  supported  by  some  men  of 
literary  eminence — that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people. 
If  by  the  phrase  it  is  simply  meant  that  England  belongs 
to  the  English,  or  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  old  saying 
that  "The  earth  was  made  before  man  and  was  made 
for  all,"  it  is  merely  the  utterance  of  a  harmless  truism ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  intended  to  mean  (as  I 
believe  in  the  mouths  of  a  few  it  does)  that  those  who 
have  no  property  of  their  own  have  a  right  to  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  property  of  others — then  I  hold 
that  the  eminent  men  alluded  to  are  incurring  the 
gravest  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  landlords  and 
tenants  alike  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
ownership  of  land  is  not  regarded  as  absolute,  any 
more  than  the  ownership  of  railways.  The  public  in 
the  one  case  and  the  other  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  are  used  in  a  way  to  provide  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  their  wants,  and  that  no  laws  should  remain  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end, — 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

That  the  impediments  to  successful  farming  are  many 
and  great  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  for 
a  moment  doubts,  and  the  least  reflection  will  suggest 
that  their  removal  would  prove  of  vast  advantage  to 
the  whole  community.  In  the  brief  space  allotted  to 
me,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  whole  of 
these  impediments,  much  less  to  reason  upon  them  in  an 
exhaustive  fashion.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
by  stating  those  which  occur  to  me,  and  commenting 
upon  them  briefly. 

The  practical  impediments  to  agriculture  may  per- 
haps all  be  ranged  under  three  general  heads  : — 

1.  Those  which  the  landlord  can  remove. 

2.  Those  which  the  tenant  has  power  to  overcome. 

3.  Those  which  the  Legislature  can  remove  or 
lessen. 

In  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  impediments 
interposed  by  landlords,  I  would  observe  that  they  are 
mostly  due  to  two  causes — want  of  means,  and  want  of 
knowledge  ;  so  many  of  the  landowners  of  England  are 
hampered  by  charges  upon  their  estates,  and  are  so  im- 
poverished, that  they  do  not  possess  the  power,  if  thev 
had  the  will,  to  deal  with  the  obstacles  which  check 
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the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  land  ;  hence, 
many  believe  that  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court, 
similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  would  prove  of  immense 
advantage  to  this  country. 

I  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater  evil,  impoverished 
owners  or  impoverished  occupiers.  With  respect  to  the 
other  cause,  want  of  knowledge,  I  remember  some  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  annual  dinners  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  noble  lord  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  educating  the  labourer.  A  subsequent 
speaker  dilated  upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  the  farmer  from  a  superior  and  more  scientific  educa- 
tion. He  was  followed  by  a  plain-spoken,  hard-headed 
Yorkshire  yeoman  (the  late  William  Lister),  who  rose  to 
return  thanks  for  the  judges.  After  having  done  so  he 
remarked  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  sentiments 
which  had  fallen  from  the  two  previous  speakers,  and  that 
he  could  tell  them  of  yet  one  other  class  which  would  be 
benefited  by  better  education  ;  he  alluded  to  the  land- 
owners of  England,  a  majority  of  whom  knew  less  about 
their  property,  and  were  more  dependent  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  others  in  its  management,  than  any  other  class 
in  the  country. 

Things  have  improved  since  that  time,  and  far  more 
agricultural  knowledge  is  diffused  among  the  landlord 
class,  nevertheless  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  when  dis- 
cussing the  much-debated  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, how  beneficial  an  effect  would  be  produced  upon 
hundreds  of  estates  if  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion were  applied  to  the  young  owners  rising  up.  If 
they  knew  more  about  the  management  of  land,  and  were 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, the  impediments  to  progress,  allowed  to  remain 
generation  after  generation,  would  very  speedily  be  swept 
away. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  my  assertion  I  would  instance 
the  example  set  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
a  large  estate,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
farmers  in  Norfolk.  This  nobleman,  although  surrounded 
by  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  tenantry,  which  could  com- 
pare with  those  of  any  part  of  England,  felt  that  something 
was  yet  required  before  he  could  expect  that  the  whole  of 
his  estate  yielded  its  maximum  produce,  or  as  much  in 
proportion  as  the  land  held  in  his  lordship's  own  hands  ; 
he  therefore  took  into  his  counsels  some  of  the  best  and 
most  sagacious  of  his  tenants,  and  between  them  they 
settled  a  new  form  of  agreement  or  lease — a  very  dif- 
ferent document  to  most  of  those  drawn  in  the  musty 
offices  of  the  "family  lawyer."  In  the  Holkham  lease 
something  like  absolute  freedom  in  cultivation  is  intro- 
duced. The  main  provisions  of  this  lease  are,  that  the 
tenancy  is  for  20  years,  renewable  or  terminable  at  the  end 
of  16  years ;  the  tenant  to  cultivate  the  land  during  the  first 
16  years  in  the  way  he  deems  best,  and  dispose  of  the  produce 
as  he  thinks  proper.  The  land  during  the  remaining  four 
years,  unless  the  lease  is  renewed  at  the  end  of  16  years, 
is  to  be  farmed  on  the  four-course  system.  To  protect 
the  landlord  against  a  tenant  who  might  abuse  his  liberty 
in  cropping,  or  the  sale  of  the  produce,  power  is  reserved 
of  giving  notice  or  requiring  the  tenant  to  adopt  the  four- 
course  system.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
steps  taken  by  any  landlord  during  the  present  generation  ; 
and  if  his  lordship's  example  were  generally  followed, 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  hamper  the  farmer  would  be 
swept  away,  particularly  if  the  general  policy  and  the  same 
practical  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Earl  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  were  to  become  general.  Mr.  Coke, 
the  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  never  would  accept  a  tenant 
until  satisfied  that  he  had  the  necessary  capital  to  work 
his  farm  to  advantage,  and  his  son  has  pursued  the  same 
course. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  landlords,  depending  upon  the 
law  of  distraint,  often  accept  tenants  with  inadequate 
means,  or  tenants  with  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  who 
are  willing  to  agree  to  a  higher  rent  than  men  with 
capital  to  risk  consent  to  offer.  I  have  long  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  preference  given  by  law  to  the 
landlord  over  every  other  creditor  is  impolitic. 

Tenants  without  capital  are  injurious  in  every  way  ;  the 
labourers  are  the  first  on  whom  the  evil  falls.  The  local 
tradesmen  speedily  feel  the  effect,  for  they  cannot  flourish 
when  there  is  little  money  to  be  expended.  The  landlord, 
under  such  conditions,  cannot  expect  that  his  farm  will  be 
improved,  but  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  very  soon 
become  deteriorated.  The  general  public  also  suffer 
through  the  land  being  in  such  hands,  because  of  its 
diminished  production.  In  my  opinion  a  landlord  who 
knowingly  accepts  such  tenants,  or  keeps  a  tenant  upon 
his  estate,  who  year  after  year  starves  his  land  for  want 
of  labour  and  proper  management,  commits  a  moral 
offence  against  society.  An  eminent  statesman  who  has 
passed  away  remarked  in  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last 
speech  he  ever  made— "At  home  we  have  still  to  apply 
to  land  that  freedom  which  has  worked  such  marvels  in 
the  case  of  capital  and  commerce."  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  Lord  Leicester  has  done  something 
toward  applying  this  principle,  and  the  good  effect  will 
soon  be  visible  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  estate. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
leases.  Those  opposed  to  the  system  urge  that  the  first 
few  years  of  a  lease  are  occupied  in  getting  the  farm  clean 
and  into  condition,  and  the  last  few  years  are  occupied  in 
running  it  out  again,  that  at  each  renewal  an  increase  of 
rental  generally  takes  place,  and  therefore  that  an  agree- 
ment for  a  year  or  for  two  years,  with  liberal  covenants, 
is  preferable.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a 
general  rule— especially  in  the  absence  of  a  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  improvements—a  lease  of  14  or  20  years 
is  the  better  system,  inasmuch  as  security  of  tenure  for 
a  defined  period  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  a 
tenant.  If,  however,  the  question  were  between  a  lease 
without  tenant-rights  and  tenant-rights  without  a  lease, 
I  should,  were  I  a  farmer,  take  the  latter.  I  hope  ere 
long  that  the  farmer,  whether  he  holds  under  a  lease  or  a 
yearly  agreement,  will  have,  on  quitting,  a  legal  claim  to 


compensation  for  all  unexhausted  and  permanent  improve- 
ments effected  during  his  tenancy. 

The  subject  of  tenant-right  I  shall  advert  to  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  third  and  last  head  of  my  paper  ;  but 
whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  leases,  I  will  read  you  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  statesman 
from  whom  I  differ  widely  in  politics,  but  who,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  liberal- 
minded  men  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  At  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  last  June,  Sir  John  spoke 
as  follows  :— "  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  my  farms 
shall  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage,  unless  I  put 
the  occupier  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  of  his  capital. 
The  reason  why  I  think  a  lease  is  preferable  to  a  yearly 
tenancy  is  this,— that,  partly  judging  by  theory,  and 
partly  from  my  own  practical  experience,  I  do  think  a 
farmer  sets  about  his  farming  with  more  energy  and  more 
vigour,  and  feels  more  independence,  if  he  is  holding  under 
a  lease,  than  if  he  is  holding  under  a  yearly  tenancy  ; 
and,  however  good  tenant-right  may  be  under  a  yearly 
tenancy,  he  may  still  be  subjected  to  be  dispossessed  of 
his  farm,  subject  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tenant-right. 
But  I  am  rather  disposed  to  go  a  step  further,  and  ask 
why,  under  a  well-regulated  system  of  land-tenure,  we 
should  not  allow  leases  and  tenant-right  to  go  together." 

One  very  general  impediment  to  success  in  farming  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  homestead  accommodation.  Farming 
nowadays  is  not  a  simple  corn-growing  business,  it  has 
become  much  more  than  formerly  a  meat  manufacturing 
concern,  and  it  will  doubtless  become  more  so.  To  carry 
on  this  important  branch  of  farming  to  a  profit  suitable 
homesteads  are  indispensable ;  warmth  and  comfort  are 
to  the  animals  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  food, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  to  fatten  an  animal  in  a  cold  com- 
fortless homestead  far  more  food  is  required. 

The  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  another  subject  upon 
which  landlords  will  do  well  to  ponder  ;  they  have  quite 
as  deep  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  the  tenant,  for  upon 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  the  value  of  their  estates  very 
much  depends. 

There  are  three  parties  to  share  the  money  realised  by 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  earth— the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  the  labourer.  If  the  latter  is  to  have  a  much 
larger  share,  it  follows  that  there  is  less  left  to  divide 
between  the  other  two,  and  as  farming  is  not  as  a  rule 
a  highly  remunerative  business,  it  does  not  require  un- 
usual sagacity  to  perceive  upon  whom  the  diminished 
share  will  ultimately  fall.  The  demand  for  labour, 
judging  by  the  past,  is  far  more  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish.  To  keep  a  full  supply  of  labour  in  our  rural 
districts  sufficient  cottage  accommodation  must  exist, 
and  this  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  found  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  England  ;  as  the  people  become  better  edu- 
cated they  will  demand  better  homes,  and,  if  not  forth- 
coming, the  labourers  will  go  where  they  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  noble  example  set  for  so  many  years  past 
by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  in  cottage  building  has  had  an 
immense  influence  throughout  the  country.  Upwards  of 
1000  new  cottages  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
25  years  upon  these  estates,  besides  enlargement  of  old 
ones.  If  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  opinion  that  his  estate 
is  deficient  in  good  cottage  accommodation — and  which 
his  Grace  told  me  it  was  not  long  ago,  I  may  say  this 
very  morning — how  lamentably  deficient  the  greater  part 
of  England  must  be !  The  press  has  of  late  years 
teemed  with  sensational  articles  upon  the  injurious 
effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion through  wretched  cottage  accommodation.  Dr. 
Fraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  was 
one  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  in  his  report  on 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  states  : 
— "The  majority  of  the  cottages  that  exist  in  rural 
parishes  are  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  as  a  home 
in  a  civilised  community."  Mr.  Portman  reports  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Cambridge  that  "Labourers,  as  a 
rule,  are  worse  lodged  than  cattle,  and  worse  cared  for." 
Terrible  as  these  revelations  are,  we  need  go  but  very  few 
miles  from  this  house  to  find  similar  conditions — cottages 
which  are  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  villages  in  which 
they  are  situated,  but  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the 
county. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  labour  and  cottages,  although 
perhaps  the  remarks  would  come  more  appropriately 
under  the  second  head  of  my  paper,  I  would  observe 
that  I  have  often  thought  the  Northumberland  and  Scotch 
plan  of  hiring  the  labourers  by  the  year  is  preferable  to 
our  own  week  to  week  system.  The  labourer  enjoys  a 
greater  feeling  of  security,  and  it  is  said  to  beget  on  his 
part  a  deeper  interest  in  his  master's  business  and 
welfare. 

The  allotment  system,  so  admirably  carried  out  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Countess  Cowper  by  Mr.  Trethewy,  I 
cannot  pass  over,  it  being  eminently  calculated  to  bind 
the  labourer  to  his  village,  and  to  beget  in  his  mind  con- 
tentment and  kindly  feelings. 

The  game  question  is  one  that  does  not  excite  so  much 
interest  in  this  county  as  it  does  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
England,  and  this  simply  because  the  estates  on  which 
over-preservation  is  carried  on  are  comparatively  few  ; 
still,  as  one  of  the  impediments  to  successful  farming, 
I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  a  few  remarks,  especially 
as  I  have  known  a  good  many  instances  in  our  own 
county  in  which  tenants  have  had  to  submit  to  heavy 
damages  from  over-preservation  without  daring  to  com- 
plain, and  have  had,  moreover,  to  put  up  with  the 
insolent  and  petty  tyranny  of  a  gamekeeper.  I  have  also 
known  glaring  cases  of  the  game  being  let  to  strangers  in 
preference  to  highly  respectable  tenants,  the  hirers  of  the 
game  over-running  the  farms  of  the  unfortunate  tenants 
with  ground  game.  I  remember  one  instance,  not  many 
miles  from  Bedford,  of  this  kind.  The  tenant  was  so 
harassed,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  his  con- 
stitution was  thereby  weakened,  and  he  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  illness  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  wife 
and  nine  children  to  fight  the  battles  of  life. 

Some  defenders  of  the  over-preservation  of  game  main- 
tain that  it  is  all  a  question  of  rent.  I  would  ask  them,  is 
it  possible  for  a  tenant  to  make  a  safe  bargain  ?    Can  he 


foretell  the  extent  to  which  preserving  will  be  carried,  or 
form  an  estimate  beforehand  of  the  stock  of  game  his  farm 
will  have  to  carry,  and  consequently  the  loss  he  will 
sustain  ?  The  destruction  of  crops  by  over-preserva- 
tion and  the  demoralising  effects  produced  by  it  upon  the 
labourers  has  long  been  a  theme  upon  which  writers  have 
enlarged,  and  a  subject  for  speakers  at  public  meetings  to 
denounce.  I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  immoral  on 
the  part  of  landlords  to  preserve  game  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  tenants,  and  to  tempt 
the  labourer  to  break  the  law.  The  modern  desire  of 
many  noblemen  and  proprietors  not  noble  to  have  a  large 
head  of  game  on  their  estates  seems  to  me  to  partake  of 
insanity ;  in  many  cases  it  doubtless  arises  from  ostentation 
and  love  of  display.  Battue  shooting  certainly  cannot  be 
dignified  by  the  term  sport,  and  will,  if  persisted  in  by 
noble  and  royal  personages,  unquestionably  hasten  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  Game  Laws  as  well,  probably,  as 
all  game,  and  perhaps  culminate  in  something  even  more 
important  than  either  being  swept  away. 

The  last  subject  I  shall  touch  upon  under  this  head  is 
not  the  least  influential  in  checking  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture— I  allude  to  frequent  revaluation  of  farms  at  un- 
expected intervals.  Such  a  course  shakes  the  confidence, 
not  only  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  in  question,  but 
the  evil  influence  of  such  a  course  is  felt  far  and  wide ; 
every  man  begins  to  ask  himself  the  question,  "Am  I 
safe  ?  "  It  damps  and  cools  down  the  spirit  of  energy  and 
industry  to  a  condition  of  semi-paralysis,  and  years  are 
required  to  restore  a  healthy  action  in  the  tenantry.  A 
nobleman  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  midland  counties  has 
had  his  estates  revalued  three  times  during  the  past  20 
years,  and  what  has  been  the  consequence?  After  the 
second  revaluation  there  was  an  utter  absence  of  attempts 
to  improve.  The  tenantry,  an  enterprising  set  of  men, 
smarted  under  the  injustice  of  having  to  pay  increased 
rents  upon  improvements  effected  by'their  own  capital  ar.d 
skill,  and  contented  themselves  by  farming,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Is  not  once  in  20  years  often  enough  for 
the  revaluation  of  a  farm?  Lord  Leicester  evidently 
thinks  so,  and  to  such  a  course  no  reasonable  tenant 
would  object. 

[We  consider  it  better  to  divide  Mr.  Howard's  paper, 
and  give  it  in  two  succeeding  numbers  of  this  journal, 
than  to  attempt  by  condensation  to  find  room  for  all  of 
it  to-day.] 

Farmers'   Clubs. 

london. 

County  Education  :  Feb.  3.  —  The  Rev.  Canon 
Brereton  spoke  on  this  subject.  We  regret  we  are 
unable  to  give  his  address  in  its  complete  entirety.  A 
reference  to  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  it  appears 
in  another  column  : — 

As  the  object  of  agriculture  is  to  make  the  best  of 
the  earth,  so  the  object  of  education  is  to  make  the  best 
of  man.  It  has  been  found  in  England  that  local 
associations,  especially  those  connected  with  the  ancient 
territorial  divisions  of  counties,  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  object  of  agriculture.  My  suggestion  to 
you  this  evening,  gentlemen,  will  be  to  consider  whether 
similar  associations  may  not  do  much  to  help  forward 
the  object  of  education.  If  you  should  receive  my 
suggestion  with  favour,  and,  after  discussion,  approve 
of  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  could 
not  desire  the  support  of  any  more  influential  body  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who,  with  me,  are 
anxious  at  this  moment  to  turn  public  attention  towards 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  public  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  middle  classes  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
base.  If  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  too  many 
symptoms  of  social  and  religious  exclusiveness  and 
antipathies  on  all  sides,  all  tending,  if  they  are  not 
mitigated  by  great  sense  and  kindness,  to  disunion  and 
disruption  ;  and  if,  unhappily,  but  not  unnaturally, 
education  is  the  field  towards  which  social  and  religious 
differences  are  rushing  as  to  a  battle  ground,  no  excuse 
need  be  offered  for  venturing  to  claim  a  broad  por- 
tion of  that  field  for  a  peaceful  and  independent 
system.  Between  the  secular  and  religious,  between 
the  State  and  ecclesiastical  standards  that  are  summon- 
ing Englishmen  everywhere  to  an  unnatural  civil  war, 
may  we  not  set  up  the  modest  flag  of  county  education, 
under  which  men  of  all  parties  may  obtain  what  they 
want  for  their  children,  or  promote  what  they 
wish  for  their  country  without  any  strife  or  bitter- 
ness ?  As  the  county  stands  midway  between 
the  littleness  of  a  parish  and  the  bigness  of  the 
State,  so  it  stands  midway  between  the  ancient 
pretensions  of  the  Church  and  the  modern  pre- 
tensions of  Dissent ;  and,  above  all,  it  reconciles  the 
established  claims  of  old  aristocracy  with  the  rising 
demands  of  other  classes  for  merited  respect.  Within 
the  county  there  is  both  occasion  and  room  for  such 
joint  action  as  will  leave  fair  play  for  the  many  social, 
religious,  and  political  differences  among  us,  so  far  as 
those  differences  do  not  extend  beyond  their  proper 
sphere  of  opinion  or  prevent  English  boys  and  English 
men  from  growing  up  together  and  living  together  as 
members  of  our  dear  and  glorious  home. 

That  I  may  not  waste  your  time  by  being  desultory, 
I  will  strictly  confine  my  remarks  to  three  branches  of 
an  almost  inexhaustible  subject : — I.  The  distribution 
of  schools ;  2.  The  cost  of  schools ;  and  3.  The 
instruction  in  schools  ;  endeavouring  under  each  to 
indicate  that  a  county  organisation  of  education  will 
offer  some  special  advantages. 

r.  The  Distribution  o/Si  ftools.— It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  proper  that  suitable  elementary  schools  should  be 
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brought  within  reach  of  every  home  ;  and  it  is  clearly  desir- 
able that  schools  higher  than  the  elementary  should  also  be 
within  reach  of  all  families  willing  to  profit  by  them.  In 
considering  the  distribution  of  these  higher  schools  there 
are  two  reasons  for  recognising  boarding  schools  in  which 
distance  from  the  parents'  home  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  as  a  necessary  and  desirable  substitute  for  or 
supplement  to  day  schools.  The  first  reason  is  that  in 
thinly  inhabited  neighbourhoods  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure day-students  enough  to  make  a  good  school.  And 
the  second  reason  is  that  in  many  respects  the  education 
of  a  day  school  must  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  boarding- 
school.  Seeing  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  pre- 
pare a  youth  for  the  duties  and  efforts  of  after-life,  it  is 
evident  that,  apart  from  books,  there  is  much  most  neces- 
sary learning  and  training  that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
his  being  launched  in  a  preparatory  world  of  school- 
fellows, living  as  well  as  learning  together.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  classes  of  parents  who  must  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  supply  of  boarding-schools— (i)  those 
like  the  farmers  and  rural  professional  men,  who  cannot 
generally  expect  to  have  a  good  day  school  within  their 
reach  ;  and  (2)  those  who,  however  situated  themselves, 
think  that  their  children  are  likely  to  be  better  educated  in 
a  good  boarding-school  than  by  living  at  home  and 
attending  classes. 

Mr.  Brereton  proceeded  to  argue  (without  attempt- 
ing to  define  by  what  authority  the  distribution  of 
schools  should  be  temporarily  or  permanently  directed) 
that  the  county  is  the  best  area  within  which  such 
authority  should  be  exercised. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a  county  might  supply  as  a 
suitable  governing  body  to  be  charged  with  the  general 
duty  of  so  distributing  schools  that  the  supply  might  be 
sufficient,  without  deteriorating  the  quality  through  an 
over-competition,  I  will  take  leave  to  read  the  names  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
has  recently  selected  as  county  masters  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Schools,  and  also  of  the  directors  who,  chosen  by 
the  shareholders,  are,  with  those  masters,  the  governing 
body  of  that  institution.  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will 
acknowledge  that  such  a  body  might  in  any  county  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  considering  the  general  interests 
of  the  whole  county  with  impartiality,  and  with  strict 
respect  to  the  claims  of  localities  or  classes  or  individuals 
for  whatever  funds  or  buildings  or  honourable  traditions 
may  now  or  in  the  future  be  available  for  education. 

2.  Cost  of  Schools. — [We  are  constrained  to  be  satis- 
fied here  with  extracts.] 

There  are  two  views  of  national  duty  in  the  matter  of 
education.  The  one  points  to  compelling  a  maximum  of 
instruction  for  all  ;  the  other  to  encouraging  a  maximum 
for  those  who  will  value  and  strive  for  it.  From  both 
points  of  view  economy  in  education  is  important.  You 
have  no  right  to  compel  even  a  minimum  of  instruction, 
whether  the  parent  or  the  taxpayer  be  charged  with  it, 
except  at  a  minimum  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can- 
not offer  to  all  the  willing  and  industrious  and  self-deny- 
ing, a  maximum  of  instruction  except  the  utmost  care  is 
taken  to  cut  away  all  superfluous  expenditure.  Of  course, 
true  economy  in  education,  as  in  other  things,  does  not 
mean  illiberal  payments  for  work  really  done,  but  care 
that  the  real  and  necessary,  rather  than  the  apparent  and 
superfluous  work,  is  liberally  remunerated.  As  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  by  experiment  what  the  real 
cost  of  a  board ing-school  ought  to  be,  I  will  ask  to  refer 
you  to  the  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Devon  County 
School  for  the  past  year.  In  that  school  there  has  been  an 
honest  effort  to  provide  a  public  school  education  at  the 
lowest  charge  to  parents  consistent  with  paying  a  dividend 
upon  the  whole  capital  laid.  I  may  mention  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  and  directors,  when  their  accounts 
were  passed  a  few  days  ago,  there  were  present,  besides  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  president,  and  myself  as  chairman,  two 
clergymen,  one  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  two  bank 
managers,  a  solicitor,  a  merchant,  a  land  agent,  and  the 
head  master.  These  gentlemen  gave  up  nearly  three 
hours  of  valuable  time  on  a  busy  market-day,  and  the 
accounts  may  be  accepted  by  you  as  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. They  show  that,  for  an  average  of  148  boarders 
during  the  year  1872,  the  cost  was  £18,  or  gs.  per  week 
for  board,  and  about  £10  10s.  for  tutors,  including  books 
and  stationery,  extra  tuition,  and  university  examination 
fees.  The  average  total  charge  to  parents  was  about 
;£34  ioj.,  leaving  therefore  ^6  for  rates,  repairs,  in- 
surances, and  interest  on  capital.  That  capital  has  been 
partly  raised  in  shares,  partly  borrowed  on  mortgage,  and 
may  be  reckoned  at  £70  per  student.  The.gross  interest, 
therefore,  has  been  about  £8  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the 
cost  of  provisions  during  the  year  was  estimated  by  the 
directors  as  equal  to  2  per  cent.,  and  the  charge  will  next 
year  be  raised  in  proportion,  supposing  the  high  prices  to 
continue.  But  the  result  is,  that  an  average  charge  of 
£36  would  certainly  have  paid  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
Now,  it  was  estimated  by  the  School  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners that  schools  paying  7  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
after  discharging  all  costs  of  board  and  tuition,  were  in 
a  self-supporting  state,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
dividend,  reserving  2  per  cent,  for  repairs,  insurances,  &c. 
I  think,  however,  that  estimate  was  too  low,  and 
that,  5  per  cent,  beyond  the  dividend  should  be  aimed 
at.  I  ought,  however,  to  add,  that  I  think  the 
capital  in  the  Devon  school,  though  small  compared  with 
many  others,  might  be  reduced.  In  fact  provision  has 
been  made  for  several  more  boarders  than  are  now  in  the 
school,  and  probably  if  the  school  continues  to  flourish 
and  reaches  200  boarders  the  capital  will  not  in  that  case 
have  exceeded  our  original  estimate  of  £50  per  student.  I 
ought  also  to  remark  that  as  many  of  the  charges  for 
tuition  are  optional,  the  cost  to  several  of  the  parents  is 
much  lower  than  the  average,  and  does  not  exceed  ,£30. 
My  reason  for  troubling  you  with  these  figures  is  to  point 
out  to  you  the  great  advantage  that  must  result  to  educa- 
tion if  only  one  such  school  in  a  county  be  conducted  as  a 
public  school  under  the  direction  of  men  of  standing  and 
practical  experience.      Before  I  pass  on    let   me  guard 


myself  from  appearing  to  claim  for  the  Devonshire  school 
any  other  merit  as  compared  with  other  schools  than  that 
of  an  original  and  interesting  and  fair  experiment.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  in  Devonshire  and  else- 
where both  cheaper  and  better  managed  schools. 

3.  The  I nst  met  ton  in  Schools.—  Indeed,  if  I  were  dis- 
posed to  boast  of  the  success  of  the  West  Buckland  school, 
it  would  be  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  work  it  has  done 
in  solid  instruction  than  on  the  soundness  of  its  financial 
economy,  closely  connected  as  I  believe  the  one  to  be  with 
the  other.  That  the  instruction  in  schools  should  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  after-life  of  the  students 
is  an  obvious  remark.  But  these  requirements  are  very 
various,  and  not  only  differ  according  to  the  several  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  but  are  constantly  modified  by 
change  of  circumstances  and  new  discoveries.  The  special 
education  of  a  farmer,  for  instance,  must  in  some  respects 
differ  from  that  of  a  lawyer  or  engineer  ;  and  the  education 
of  a  farmer  ten  years  hence  will  probably  require  instruction 
differing  from  that  now  given.  But  granting  all  this,  it 
remains  true  that  the  general  instruction  common  to  all 
.pursuits  is  that  which  is  of  most  importance  in  schools. 
This  general  instruction  will,  I  believe,  be  best  sustained 
and  improved  by  placing  the  schools  in  close  connection 
with  higher  educational  institutions,  like  the  Universities. 
By  occasional  conference  between  the  universities  and 
counties,  modifications  of  the  general  course  of  teaching, 
and  the  supplement  or  substitution  of  special  subjects  of 
instruction,  might  from  time  to  time  be  introduced  into 
the  schools.  And,  with  regard  to  that  religious  know- 
ledge and  training  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  education,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  thought  of  otherwise  by  English  parents,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  following  points  would  be  practically  secured 
by  a  good  understanding  between  representatives  of  the 
Universities  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  counties  on  the 
other :  — 

1.  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of  committing  the 
charge  of  schools  to  the  care  of  those  teachers  who,  while 
thoroughly  qualified  in  all  other  respects,  are  religiously 
disposed,  and  would  feel  conscientiously  that  souls  as  well 
as  minds  and  bodies  were  to  be  entrusted  to  their  guidance 
and  control.  2.  A  careful  selection  of  the  subjects  of 
religious  study,  calculated  neither  to  lay  an  exaggerated 
stress  on  the  controversies  of  Christians,  nor  yet  to  leave 
the  students  uninformed  or  misinformed  on  matters  which 
must  ultimately  require  their  solemn  choice  and  serious 
action.  These  are  points  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
secure,  and  on  which,  indeed,  all  legislation,  however  fair 
and  just,  tends  to  destroy  confidence.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  both  these  heads,  the  selection  of  religious  teachers, 
and  the  selection  of  religious  studies,  there  must  be,  if 
children  whose  parents  belong  to  different  denominations 
are  to  be  brought  up  together  at  all,  great  practical  union 
of  sentiment  and  action  among  the  governing  authorities. 
The  power  of  uniting  together  for  a  high  object  with 
mutual  concession  is  the  privilege  of  highmindedness, 
whether  the  result  of  birth  or  culture  or  station,  and  is 
the  reward  of  that  special  excellence  which  commands 
the  confidence  of  classes  as  well  as  individuals.  A  great 
university  and  a  great  county  will  find  enough  men  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  justice  both  in 
the  appointment  of  masters  and  the  selection  of  studies 
to  the  wish  of  parents,  to  the  claims  of  religion,  whether 
as  a  revelation  or  a  science,  and  to  the  various  represen- 
tations of  religious  conviction  both  past  and  present.  It 
has  been  a  growing  persuasion  in  my  own  mind  that  no 
individual  school,  and  even  no  single  county,  can  sustain 
the  standard  of  its  instruction,  that  has  led  me  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  county  college  in  Cambridge 
through  which  the  middle-class  schools  generally,  endowed 
as  well  as  proprietary,  might  be  drawn  into  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and  obtain  not  only  the  test 
and  stimulus  of  examinations,  but  the  more  solid  advan- 
tage of  becoming  really  associated  with  the  higher 
education  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Brereton  proceeded  to  develope  the  plans  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  organise  the  new  County  College 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  the  qualification  for  admission 
would  be  a  previous  residence  of  two  years  in  some 
school  or  schools  accepted  by  the  University,  and  the 
having  passed  the  Junior  Local  Examination. 

The  college  is  intended  for  300  students,  and  the  esti- 
mated capital  is  ,£24,000,  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  take  an  outside  estimate  of  £30,000,  or  £100 
per  student.  This  would  provide  site,  building,  and 
furniture  ;  and  the  charge  of  £2  per  week  to  the  students 
would,  after  defraying  liberally  board  and  tuition,  leave  a 
margin  of  10  per  cent,  for  repairs,  incomes,  and  dividend 
to  shareholders.  It  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
object  in  view  to  hold  out  to  shareholders  the  prospect  of 
an  unlimited  dividend,  but  it  is  thought  that  an  average 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  would  meet  the  views  both  of  those 
who  have  public  spirit,  but  no  money  to  throw  away  from 
their  families,  and  of  those  who,  having  money  to  give, 
would  prefer  that  the  capital  they  contributed  should  be 
earning  a  dividend  out  of  the  work  of  education,  instead 
of  being  invested  in  some  other  form  of  property.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  public  opinion  expresses  itself  favourably, 
the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission  may  see  that  through 
this,  and  perhaps  other  kindred  institutions  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  the  means  will  be  found  to  give  the  life 
and  vigour  of  an  expansive  system  to  the  present  iso- 
lated and  incongruous,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory, 
mass  of  grammar  schools.  I  trust  that  the  national 
church  and  the  other  religious  bodies  will  also  look  favour- 
ably upon  the  prospect  which  this  institution  may  open 
of  reconciling  differences  wiihout  resigning  convictions.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  no  part  of  this  country  is  there  at 
once  more  liberality  and  more  earnest  work  than  in  the 
present  universities.  There,  if  anywhere,  narrowness  and 
exclusiveness  are  being  broken  through,  while  neither 
depth  of  investigation  nor  height  of  exposition  are  dis- 
couraged. But,  above  all,  I  cherish  a  hope  that  this 
county  college  at  Cambridge  may  be  accepted  by  the 
farmers  of  England  as  a  contribution  to  their  comfort  and 


prosperity.  It  is  now  20  years  since  I  first  ventured,  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  experience,  to  propose  the  idea  of 
county  education,  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  deficiency 
which  was  then  perhaps  more  perceived  by  others  than 
felt  by  farmers  themselves.  To  others  than  myself  is  due 
the  chief  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  that  have 
since  been  made  to  carry  out  the  proposal.  The  schools  in 
which  I  have  been  personally  interested  in  Devon  and 
Norfolk  are  only  two  among  many,  larger  as  well  as 
smaller,  that  in  these  20  years  have  come  into  existence. 
The  revival  of  the  grammar  schools,  through  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commission,  Miich  Commission  owed  its  origin 
to  the  suggestion  of  one  whose  name  ought  to 
stand  forward  as  a  generous  and  intelligent  promoter  of 
middle-class  education  :  I  refer  to  one  of  whom  I  would 
speak  more  freely  if  I  were  not  restrained  by  the  ties  of  a 
long,  intimate,  and  grateful  friendship.  But  that  very 
friendship  with  Lord  Fortescue  has  enabled  me  to  know 
how  high  rank  with  wealth  and  culture  arc  consistent  with 
genuine  public  spirit,  and  the  manliest  respect  and  zeal 
for  the  honour,  prosperity,  and  education  of  those  less 
privileged.  The  report  to  which  I  allude  was  drawn  up, 
I  believe,  principally  by  that  very  distinguished  man  who 
has,  I  am  happy  to  think,  passed  through  the  most  trying 
ordeal  that  a  good  man  can  be  expected  to--the  suspicion 
of  his  own  class  and  order — and  is  now  respected  any 
beloved,  not  only  by  those  with  whom  his  broad  charitd 
had  placed  him  in  sympathy  outside  his  own  church,  but 
by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  presides  as  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  one  of  the  first 
and  most  cordial  approvals  that  my  suggestion  of  a  county 
college  met  with  came  from  Bishop  Temple,  for  while  I 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  considerate  encouragement 
which  his  predecessor,  Bishop  Philpotts,  gave  to  my  first 
proposal  of  a  county  school  by  honouring  me  with  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  his  cathedral,  I  look  upon  Bishop  Temple 
as  the  successor  of  another  eminent  person  to  whom, 
above  all  others,  I  wish  to  attribute  whatever  honour  or 
credit  is  due  to  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  long  and 
greatly  interested.  It  is  to  Dr.  Arnold  and  to  Rugby  that 
I  owe  whatever  enthusiasm  I  have  felt  for  public  school 
education  ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Arnold  that  I  owe  whatever  faith 
has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  years'  difficulties 
and  disappointments  ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Arnold  that  I  owe  the 
suggestion  that  secondary  or  middle-class  education  is  one 
of  the  great  wants  in  our  English  community  ;  it  is,  above 
all,  to  Dr.  Arnold  that  I  owe  the  conviction  that  secular 
and  religious  are  not  necessarily  hostile  terms  ;  that  the 
best  preparation  for  this  world  is  not  inconsistent,  but 
identical  with  the  best  preparation  for  a  wrorld  to  come  ;  in 
a  word,  that  public  Christian  schools  are  as  practicable 
as  they  are  necessary  and  invaluable. 


HEXHAM. 
Impediments  to  Agricultural  Progress. — At  the  late 
annual  dinner  of  the  members,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  C.  G.   Grey,  the  Chairman  read  the  following 
paper  : — 

These  may  be  divided  under  three  heads  : — 1.  Those 
which  are  dependent  on  the  action  of  Parliament  for 
amending.  2.  Those  that  are  dependent  on  farmers 
themselves,  and  3.  Those  over  which  neither  farmers 
nor  Parliament  have  any  control.  I  shall  take  them 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  shall  only  mention  those  under 
the  third  head  to  show  that  such  impediments  exist,  as 
many  who  are  unacquainted  with  country  life  have  little 
idea  of  the  difficulties  farmers  have  to  contend  with. 

1.  Natural Difficulties. — Naturally,  and  more  especially 
this  year,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  mind  is  the 
weather.  It  is  well  for  us  that  neither  Parliament 
nor  the  people  have  the  power  of  regulating  this,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  make  even  a  worse  mess 
of  it  than  we  have  had,  and  it  would  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  quarrelling  and  agitation,  instead  of 
being  merely  the  cause  of  the  chronic  "grumbling" 
which  is,  I  think  somewhat  unfairly,  said  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  the  English  farmer.  In  the  north 
of  England  we  suffer  from  what  are  little  known  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties,  shake-winds.  I  have  in 
former  years  heard  it  said  that  in  parts  of  this  county  a 
farmer  loses  on  an  average  one  crop  in  seven  from  this 
cause,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  loss  is  that  of  the 
grain  just  as  it  is  ready  for  harvest,  when  the  fruit  of 
much  care  and  anxiety,  and  the  result  of  manuring  and 
careful  tillage  is  on  the  point  of  being  realised,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  a  great  discouragement  falls  upon  the  culti- 
vator. Though  the  wind  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  there  are  often  cases  in  which  his  loss  has  fallen 
upon  him  by  his  carelessness  or  parsimony  in  not  having 
cut  his  corn  sooner  ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  for 
these  winds  come  unexpectedly,  and  shake  the  corn  often 
before  it  is  quite  fit  for  the  reaper.  Then  droughts  occa- 
sionally throw  over  all  calculations  about  stocking  and 
cropping,  by  checking  the  growth  of  Turnips,  which  are 
intended  for  the  next  winter's  consumption,  and  suddenly 
cutting  off  the  grass  which  is  almost  the  sole  summer  sup- 
port of  our  flocks  and  herds.  Dry  years  are  frequently 
followed  by  a  course  of  incessant  rainfall,  such  as  we  have 
experienced  for  the  last  17  months,  against  which  no  pro- 
vision can  be  made.  The  Turnip  crop  last  season  could 
not  be  cleansed  ;  Turnips  have  been  got  off  the  land  with 
some  difficulty  and  much  plunging  of  the  land.  The  last 
harvest,  besides  being  badly  secured,  was  a  most  expen- 
sive one,  as  numbers  of  extra  harvest  hands  had  to  be 
kept  and  paid  when  they  could  not  be  usefully  employed  ; 
the  stubbles  and  fallows  could  not  be  ploughed,  and  very 
little  Wheat  has  been  sown.  These  troubles,  added  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  and  in  the  price 
of  materials  and  implements,  reduce,  if  they  do  not  in  all 
cases  quite  annihilate,  the  farmer's  profit. 

2.  Difficulties  Dependenton  the  Farmer,— -The  impedi- 
ments which  the  farmers  have  more  or  less  power  to 
remove  are  many,  and  the  first  and  most  important  I 
think  is  ignorance. 
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I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  ignorant  men,  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
farming  of  the  country  can  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
backwardness  of  agriculture  is  due  to  this  cause.  Setting 
aside  the  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  who  have  been  to 
higher  class  schools,  and  who  have  some  taste  for  literature 
and  general  knowledge,  the  farmer  in  general  has  been 
educated  at  some  small  local  school  till  he  is  12  years  of 
age,  and  then  has  spent  his  time  in  forgetting  what  he 
has  learned,  and  learning  often  what  he  had  better  have 
been  without— habits  of  idleness  or  self-indulgence.  When 
he  comes  to  find  himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he 
has  not  acquired  habits  of  thought  or  steady  application, 
unless  it  be  of  necessity  to  manual  labour.  He  is  driven 
by  his  unfitness  lor  anything  else  to  take  a  farm,  for  which 
he  has  not  sufficient  capital  or  judgment,  and  his  life 
becomes  a  constant  struggle  to  pay  his  rent  and  keep  his 
hold  on  the  farm,  which  is  probably  not  producing  more 
than  half  what  it  would  do  under  enlightened  manage- 
ment. The  farmers  in  this  district  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable appreciation  of  this  want  in  theii  desire  to 
promote  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  good  middle-class 
school  at  Haydon  Bridge,  where,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a 
good  education  shall  be  provided  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  17  years.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  every  farmer  to  have  a  thoroughly  scientific  education, 
but  the  nearer  he  can  approach  to  this,  and  the  better 
he  is  educated  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  English 
composition,  the  better  will  his  mind  be  prepared 
to  form  sound  judgments  on  all  the  branches  of  his 
business,  whether  it  be  in  the  choice  and  application  of 
manures  and  food,  the  use  of  implements,  or  the  compre- 
hension of  the  results  of  systems  adopted  by  other  people. 
A  higher  standard  of  knowledge  would  do  much  to 
remove  another  of  the  "impediments,"  which  is  the 
neglect  of  their  duties  by  landowners,  for  a  farmer  would 
not  then  be  dependent  on  taking  a  farm  as  his  only 
means  of  living,  and  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
terms  with  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  he  would  not  take  a 
farm  insufficiently  provided  with  buildings,  or  overstocked 
with  game,  or  which  the  landlord  would  not  drain,  and 
he  wouid  secure  in  his  lease  proper  clauses  for  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  tillage  and  manures.  It  would 
then  become  a  favour  to  a  landlord  to  get  a  good  tenant, 
and  not  to  a  tenant  to  get  a  farm  at  any  price,  and  on 
any  conditions. 

Under  this  head  I  may  include  the  sale,  very  extensive 
I  fear,  of  adulterated  manures,  cattle  food,  and  seeds. 
The  farmer  pays  for  what  he  does  not  receive,  he  thinks 
he  is  applying  a  proper  quantity  of  manure  or  food,  and 
besides  the  loss  of  his  money  in  the  first  instance,  his 
future  produce,  whether  of  corn,  roots,  or  meat,  falls 
short  of  his  just  expectations.  This  dishonest  trading 
may  be  put  down  by  each  farmer  having  his  purchase 
analysed,  or  by  his  joining  clubs,  such  as  this,  which 
undertake  that  task,  and  by  supporting  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  not  only  publishes  its  analyses, 
but  has  to  bear  heavy  expenses  in  defending  itself  in 
courts  of  law.  There  was  a  case  last  year  which  cost 
that  Society  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  came  out  on 
the  trial  that  a  quantity  of  the  article,  the  composition  of 
which  the  Society  exposed,  was  sent  for  sale  to  this 
town.  For  protection  against  this  evil  I  prefer  combina- 
tion to  individual  action  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mutual 
insurance. 

3.  Difficulties  Dependent  on  the  Law. — Coming  now 
to  the  "impediments"  which  we  may  think  it  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  remove,  there  is  room  for  great 
differences  of  opinion,  and  it  is  beyond  the  time  at 
our  disposal  to  discuss  them  all  fully,  besides  which 
the  Club  has  already  occupied  much  of  its  time  in 
discussing  them  separately,  and  some  of  them  are 
becoming,  or  have  become,  subjects  for  political 
agitation,  more  or  less  independently  of  their  relations 
to  agricultural  improvement.  * 

"Reform  of  the  Land  Laws"  is  now  being  made  a 
political  watchword. 

To  discuss  this  subject  would  require  more  know- 
ledge than  I  possess  of  these  "laws,"  and  perhaps 
also  the  political  and  personal  daring  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  such  advanced  Liberals  as  he.  I  think  that 
the  transfer  of  land  should,  if  possible,  be  made  as  simple 
as  the  transfer  of  any  kind  of  investment ;  but  I  am  by 
no  means  convinced  that  the  result  of  this  would  be  to 
divide  the  land  among  small  owners,  and  if  it  did  not  do 
so,  then  further  legislation  would  be  required  by  these 
reformers  to  take  land  from  those  who  have  too  much. 
One  might  suggest  by  the  way  that  those  gentlemen 
would  be  benefactors  to  their  country  if  they  could  legis- 
late for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  brains.  How 
far  the  re-distribution  of  land  would  promote  agricultural 
improvement  is  open  to  much  doubt.  If  it  only  removed 
incapable  and  obstructive  landowners,  and  introduced 
men  of  capital  and  enlightened  mercantile  views,  it  would 
do  well  ;  but  it  might  also  introduce  wealthy  men  who 
would  buy  land  for  their  own  pleasure  only,  and  who 
might  replace  well-cultivated  fields  or  profitable 
sheep-farms  by  game  preserved  or  pleasure  grounds. 
If  it  should  have  the  effect,  which  many  people 
think  desirable,  of  introducing  what  are  called  peasant 
proprietors,  we  must  only  wait  the  result  to  see 
whether  agriculture  is  thereby  improved.  It  appears  to 
me  that  production  on  a  large  scale  by  machinery,  and 
the  employment  of  skilful  labourers,  living  on  good  wages, 
with  few  anxieties,  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  beneficial 
than  that  by  labourers  tilling  their  own  land  with  an 
insufficiency  of  capital,  none  of  the  advantages  of  a 
division  of  labour,  and  subject  to  the  privations  and 
anxieties  of  precarious  returns. 

Perhaps  no  subject  causes  more  angry  discussion  than 
the  Game  Laws,  which  provide  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
tecting game  from  that  of  domestic  fowls  or  animals. 
The  law  makes  wild  game  the  property  of  the  occupier  of 


*  We  have  considerably  abridged  Mr.  Greys  paper  under  this 
division  of  it. 


the  land  on  which  it  is  found.  Farmers  make  a  practice, 
with  some  exceptions,  of  entering  into  a  special  contract 
with  the  owner  of  the  land  to  invert  the  order  prescribed 
by  law,  and  to  allow  the  game  to  become  the  property  of 
the  landlord.  The  power  of  combination  is  now  practi- 
cally proved  in  this  country,  and  if  farmers  chose  to 
combine  to  support  the  law,  we  should  soon  hear  the  end 
of  the  game  controversy  as  between  landlords  and  tenants  ; 
it  would  then  become  a  question  between  the  farmer  and 
the  hare-stealer,  as  it  is  between  him  and  the  sheep  or  hen 
stealer.  I  question  very  much  whether  the  annihilation 
of  partridges  would  be  found  to  be  a  less  evil  than  the 
destruction  of  small  birds  has  proved  in  France,  but  the 
feeding  of  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  ordinary  crops,  which 
the  farmer  foolishly  contracts  to  do,  is  not  a  profitable 
mode  of  farming,  even  if  the  rent  be  low  in  proportion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must  be  admitted  that  the 
working  classes  can  now  afford  to  consume  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  these  animals,  that  I  am  convinced 
rabbit-farming  pursued  as  a  system  would  pay  better  on 
some  lands  than  sheep-farming,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to 
inclose  his  rabbits  so  as  not  to  trespass  on  his  neighbours, 
he  has  as  much  light  to  have  them  protected  as  sheep. 
To  meet  this,  I  would  treat  the  person  who  steals  game 
just  the  same  as  one  who  steals  any  other  animal. 

There  is  a  very  important  subject,  which,  as  it 
affects  the  farmer's  pocket,  must  be  included  among 
the  impediments,  if  it  is  made  to  press  too  heavily 
upon  him,  with  constantly  increasing  weight,  as  it  has 
done  for  many  years  past — I  mean  local  taxation.  This 
subject  has  been  such  a  constant  source  of  discussion  for 
several  years  in  this  Club  that  I  am  loth  to  enter  into  it, 
after  having  tried  your  patience  for  so  long  this  afternoon, 
and  particularly  as  there  has  always  been  such  a  general 
agreement  among  our  members  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
expected  to  occupy  some  of  the  time  of  Parliament  during 
next  session,  it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  all  allusion  to  it. 
I  shall  therefore  only  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  and 
conclusions  come  to  by  the  Cluh.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
local  rates  in  rural  districts  have  for  long  been  constantly 
increasing,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  this  Club,  in  petitions 
to  Parliament,  that  many  of  the  objects  of  these  rates 
being  of  national  rather  than  local  interest,  a  portion  of 
the  cost  should  be  paid  out  of  the  national  revenue. 
Hitherto  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  been  slow  to 
see  it  in  this  light.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  many 
persons  who  are  equally  partakers  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  these  rates,  do  not  at  all,  or  do  very  slightly,  contri- 
bute towards  them,  and  that  such  persons  can  only  be 
reached  in  proportion  to  their  ability  through  the  national 
revenue.  I  have  also  strongly  advocated  in  this  Club,  as 
well  as  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  equal 
division  of  all  local  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
not,  as  some  critics  observe,  in  order  to  throw  the  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  tenant  on  to  those  of  the  land- 
lord—for if  the  amount  of  the  rates  is  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  what  the  outgoings  of  a  farm  will  be  in 
valuing  land,  the  amount  of  half  the  rates  would  be  just 
as  easily  reckoned— but  in  order  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  might  be  equally  interested  in  the  expenditure  of 
those  rates,  and  partakers  in  their  fluctuations,  whether 
advantageously  or  otherwise.  Somewhat  similar  systems 
are  found  to  work  well  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

4.  Contagious  Cattle  Disease. — This  is  another  great 
"impediment."  Something  has  been  done  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  these  diseases  from  abroad,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  their  spread  in  the  country;  but  more 
still  requires  to  be  done,  and  a  good  deal  rests  with 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  loss  during  last  summer 
and  autumn  in  this  district  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
alone  was  enormous,  not  so  much  from  death  as 
from  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  animals,  and  the 
loss  consequent  on  their  not  going  off  fat  at  the  time 
suitable  to  the  farms,  and  the  prevention  of  removing 
ewes  and  rams  at  the  only  time  of  the  year  which  is  suit- 
able. When  this  disease  gets  a  footing  in  the  country 
during  the  summer  months,  I  believe  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  it,  and  I  think  the  only  way  of  keeping 
clear  of  it  in  future,  is  to  begin  early  in  the  spring,  and 
put  the  most  stringent  regulations  in  force.  The  extra 
expense  of  paying  a  few  more  skilled  inspectors  to  watch 
all  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  movements  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  would  represent  a  very  moderate  rate  of  in- 
surance against  the  losses  we  are  likely  to  sustain  every 
summer  from  this  disease.  I  would  advise  the  Club,  in- 
stead of  contenting  itself  with  general  discussion  on  the 
duty  of  Government  and  the  police,  to  form  a  committer 
to  examine  the  law  and  the  powers  thereby  given  to  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  the  regulations  existing  in  this  county, 
and  let  them  make  a  report  stating  definitely  what  can 
and  should  be  done  by  the  magistrates  and  police  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction,  which  is  chiefly  from  Cumberland 
and  the  Newcastle  market,  and  the  subsequent  spread  of 
this  disease  ;  and  also  what  further  powers,  if  any,  are 
required  from  Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  a 
mere  repetition  to  say  that  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  imported  does  not  make  up  for  the  loss  by  the 
disease  at  home,  yet  this  fact  is  kept  out  of  sight  by  the 
agitatators  against  the  high  price  of  meat  who  wish  to 
have  all  the  ports  thrown  open,  so  as  to  have  free  trade 
in  meat  at  the  cost  of  free  importation  of  disease, 
and  consequently,  much  greater  loss  at  home.  It  is 
a  dishonest  use  of  words  to  say  that  farmers  are  seeking 
a  return  to  "  Protection,"  because  they  asked  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  from  competition  in  the  production  of  meat, 
but  from  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  by  prevenlible 
diseases.  Though  the  fanner  is  the  sufferer  in  the  first 
instance,  the  public  suffer  by  the  great  scarcity  of  meat, 
the  greater  cost  at  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  unfinished 
state  in  which  it  is  often  sent  to  market.  Lookers-on 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  consequential  loss  from  the 
infection  of  a  herd.  It  has  been  stated  that  cattle  are 
worth  £1  and  sheep  $s,  a  head  less  after  getting  over  this 
disease.  I  believe  the  direct  reduction  in  value  to  be  very 
much  more  than  that  ;  but  how  can  you  estimate  the  loss 
where,  for  instance,  some  hundreds  of  sheep  which 
usually  go  off  a  grass  farm  at  a  particular  time  are  then 
unfit,  and  the  season  has  gone  by  and  the  grass  gone  off, 


and  the  farmer  has  no  means  of  keeping  them  over  winter? 
— or  on  a  tillage  farm,  where  cattle  have  been  bought  in, 
some  to  go  off  fat  at  Christmas,  and  others  later,  those 
that  should  have  gone  off  early  are  thrown  two  months 
later,  and  the  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  finish  off  the  lot  in 
consequence, 

Mr.  Jos.  Lee  (Dilston)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Grey  for  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  read  to  them, 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  and  he  might 
say  that  in  many  points  he  cordially  agreed  with  him. 
There  was  one  point  that  he  could  not  agree  with,  and 
that  was  that  farmers  could  make  their  own  terms  with 
landlords.  Plenty  of  the  nobility  of  this  country  would 
rather  not  let  their  land  at  all  than  lose  the  game  upon  it. 
Farmers  knew  that  there  were  certain  of  the  nobility  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  commoners,  who  on 
no  account  would  strike  out  of  the  leases  the  reservation 
of  game. 

Mr.  Makshall  Stephenson,  jun.,  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks.  It  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  farmers, 
and  Mr.  Grey  had  handled  it  in  a  most  able  manner,  and 
with  many  of  his  conclusions  he  entirely  agreed.  One 
point  had  not  been  touched  upon  by  their  President,  and 
that  was  leases.  It  might  seem  a  bold  doctrine  to  advance 
on  Tyneside,  but  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  leases 
were  in  many  instances  impediments  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress. The  time  had  gone  by  for  farmers  to  be  hampered 
with  those  old  restrictive  clauses  which  were  still  to  be 
found  even  in  modern  model  agrements,  clauses  which 
were  perhaps  necessary  30  years  ago,  when  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  was  almost  unknown,  but  which  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition  for  land,  the  increased  cost  of 
labour  and  of  every  necessity  of  life,  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  injury  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  consumer 
alike.  What  the  Bill  which  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr. 
Clare  Sewell  Read  intend  to  bring  before  Parliament  in 
the  coming  session  was  expected  to  give  was  greater  free- 
dom and  greater  security  to  the  tenant-farmer.  Whether 
they  secured  this  by  a  lease  or  by  yearly  tenancy  mattered 
little  :  perhaps  a  lease  would  be  preferred  in  this  district. 
But  without  that  lease  was  made  renewable  before  its 
expiration,  and  compensation  given  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  yearly  tenancy 
with  tenant-right  was  certainly  preferable  in  every  point 
of  view.  He  defied  the  man  who  was  ever  so  honest — 
and  farmers  were  as  honest  as  any  other  class  of  men — to 
farm  his  land  profitably  and  leave  it  in  good  condition  at 
the  end  of  his  lease,  if  it  was  not  a  renewable  lease,  and 
if  there  was  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures. 
If  not  renewable,  leases  were  a  serious  impediment  to 
agricultural  progress. 


fltittS  Of  §00k$, 

History  of  the  Shorthorn  Cattle  :  their  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Published  by  the  author,  No.  1 192, 
Niagara  Street. 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
pre-eminent  merits  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  : — 

"Our  history  has  fully  shown  that  from  the  earliest 
period  the  Shorthorn  cows,  as  a  rule,  were  large  milkers, 
and  when  cultivated  with  a  view  to  dairy  purposes  no 
animals  of  any  breed  excelled,  and  few  if  any  equalled 
them.  When  milk  has  been  the  main  object  in  their 
keeping,  no  cows  have  made  larger  yields  according  to 
the  consumption  of  food  than  they.  *  Even  in  our  own 
time  we  have  frequent  records  of  cows,  in  the  height  of 
the  grass  season,  giving  24  to  36,  and  even  40  quarts 
per  day. 

"  Nothing  of  the  bovine  race  ever  has,  or  probably  ever 
can,  equal  the  Shorthorns  in  early  maturity,  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  flesh,  fulness  and  ripeness  of  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  food  they  consume,  and  assimilating 
that  food  to  its  most  profitable  use.  A  century  of  expe- 
rience in  Britain  and  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
America,  with  a  rapidly  growing  confidence  in  their  flesh- 
taking  capacity,  have  placed  the  Shorthorns  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  all  neat  cattle.  It  must  be  a  newly-dis- 
covered animal  that  will  supersede  the  Shorthorn  wherever 
abundant  forage  and  rich  pasturage  are  found." 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  many  years'  diligent 
study  of  the  breed  in  its  several  herds,  both  here  and 
in  the  States,  as  well  as  in  its  history,  of  which  there 
are  not  such  full  records  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Readers  of  these  pages  obtain  not  merely  the  result  of 
Mr.  Allen's  own  inspections  and  conclusions,  but  the 
best  writings  of  such  men  as  Berry,  Bates,  Carr,  Bell, 
and  Thornton.  The  history  of  the  Collings,  the 
Booths,  and  Thomas  Bates,  and  of  their  connection 
with  the  breed,  is  given  in  full  detail  ;  and  shorter,  less 
adequate  notices  are  made  of  other  and  later  LngHsh 
breeders.  All  this  occupies  Part  I.,  some  150  large 
octavo  pages  :  the  second  part  of  the  work  is  also  of 
great  interest  for  Fmglish  readers,  being  a  history  of 
the  Shorthorns  In  America.  This  began  so  long  ago 
as  last  century,  but  dates  in  a  more  important  manner 
from  40  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Walter  Dun,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  commissioned  the  purchase  of  bulls  and  cows 
from  Yorkshire  of  pure  Shorthorn  blood.  The 
importations  of  successive  years  are  recorded  with  a 
fulness  of  detail  that  must  make  Mr.  Allen's  book  one 
of  authority  hereafter.  The  latest  particulars  recorded 
are  those  regarding  Mr.  Cochrane's  herd,  of  which  a 
history  is  given  by  Mr.  Carr  in  another  column. 

The  book  is  garnished  with  numerous  lithographic 
illustrations,  professing  to  be  portraits  of  noteworthy 
Shorthorn  sires  or  dams.  It  is  needless  lo  say  to  any 
one  knowing  cattle  who  looks  at  them  that  they  are 
not  portraits  at  all.     Look,  for  example,  at  the  cele- 
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brated  6th  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose 
alleged  portrait  stands  opposite  p.  131.  Was  there 
ever  a  beast  like  the  remarkable  caricature  there  repre- 
sented on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Portraits  are  good  for 
nothing  if  not  true,  and  how  men  like  Mr.  Allen  and 
other  authorities  connected  with  the  Shorthorn  litera- 
ture can  publish  the  absurdities  which  continue  to 
appear  as  lithographs  in  their  pages  we  cannot  imagine. 
If  portraits  are  to  be  laid  before  students  of  the  Short- 
horn breed,  let  the  animals  be  shown,  not  as  they 
appear  to  enthusiastic  artists,  but  as  they  are  looked  at 
by  the  sun.  Photography  is  the  only  trustworthy  artist 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Hillhurst,  Compton,  Quebec.  —  The  Shorthorns 
in  Canada.  —  [We  condense  from  Belfs  Weekly 
Messenger  Mr.  Carr's  account  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  Short- 
horn herd  on  this  farm.] 

Mr.  Cochrane's  farm  of  Hillhurst  now  consists  of  about 
1000  acres  of  fine,  rolling  land,  almost  in  one  block,  and 
well  watered  with  springs  and  brooks,  the  haunt  of  many 
a  speckled  trout.  It  lies  between  two  picturesque  valleys, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Compton  station  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  no  miles  east  of  Montreal, 
120  south  of  Quebec,  and  18  north  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  fine,  deep,  gravelly  loam,  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  ot  grass,  spring  Wheat,  and  Turnips, 
which  are  the  principal  crops,  though  Oats,  Barley,  and 
Indian  Corn  are  also  cultivated  to  a  smaller  extent. 
About  500  acres  are  in  permanent  meadow  and  pasture, 
the  herbage  of  which  is  luxuriant  and  vividly  green,  with 
a  close  spontaneous  undergrowth  of  white  Clover,  which 
appears  to  make  sheep  and  lambs  only  too  fat.  Nearly 
150  acres  are  under  a  course  of  rotation.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  estate  is  chiefly  woodland,  and  ground 
marshy  from  springs,  or  cumbered  with  forest  stumps  and 
glacial  boulders.  Much  of  this  woodland  is  Maple, 
valuable  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  the  annual  yield  of 
which  on  Mr.  Cochrane's  land  amounts  to  about  2  tons, 
in  quality  identical  with  cane  sugar,  and  superior  to  the 
brown  sugar  of  the  colonies.  While  the  woods  are  thus 
rendered  profitable,  every  year  drainage  is  carried 
vigorously  forward,  and  the  huge  fangs  of  the  primeval 
forest  and  ponderous  masses  of  rock  are  torn  up  by  the 
iron  grappling-hooks  of  the  resistless  stone  and  stump 
extractor.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Cochrane  commenced  his 
work  of  improvement  there  was  but  little  enterprise  or 
spirit  of  progress  amongst  Canadian  stock  farmers.  In 
the  province  of  Quebec  they  are  chiefly  French  Canadians, 
who,  being  somewhat  circumscribed  in  means,  were 
naturally  cautious  in  regard  to  any  outlay  of  money  in- 
volving risk,  until  Mr.  Cochrane's  example  set  some  of 
the  more  enlightened  among  them  to  improving  the 
quality  of  their  stock  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  males. 

As  a  leader  in  the  march  of  improvement,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane commenced  his  spirited  career  with  a  determination 
to  have  the  best  and  most  fashionable  specimens  of  the 
Shorthorn  race  that  money  could  procure ;  and  he 
accordingly  made  his  selections,  partly  from  the  tribe  that 
for  a  series  of  years  has  enjoyed  the  sanction  and  support 
of  the  bucolic  aristocracy  of  England,  and  partly  from 
that  which,  through  a  still  more  lengthened  period,  has 
maintained  the  pride  of  place  in  her  national  show  fields. 
His  first  purchase  of  note  was  made  in  1867,  when,  along 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  the  choicest  Cotswold,  Leicester, 
Southdown,  and  Lincoln  sheep,  Suffolk  horses,  and 
Berkshire  pigs,  he  imported  the  world-renowned  cow 
Rosedale,  whose  performances  in  the  principal  show  rings 
of  Great  Britain  have  never  been  equalled.  This  queen  of 
cows  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Booth's  Valasco  and  Rosy 
by  Master  Belleville,  and  was  bred  by  Lady  Pigot, 
who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  her  dam,  then 
carrying,  the  unborn  Rosedale,  from  Mr.  Carr.  No  ex- 
hibitor had  ever  enjoyed  such  a  career  of  conquest  as  the 
fair  lady  of  Branches  when  proprietress  of  this  peerless 
Shorthorn — 

11  To  her,  as  to  the  burning  Leven, 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given." 

During  the  brief  period  of  two  years  she  had  won  with 
Rosedale  upwards  of  500  gs.  in  prizes,  besides  several 
valuable  cups,  two  of  them  being  of  the  value  of  100  gs.  each. 
Rosedale  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  at  whose  sale  she  was  purchased  for  Mr. 
Cochrane  at  235  gs.  On  the  passage  to  Canada  she  gave 
birth  to  a  sea  calf  (male),  which  was  safely  landed,  but 
was,  unfortunately,  overlaid  by  its  dam  in  the  loose  box 
to  which  they  were  transferred  from  the  steamer  at  Mon- 
treal. Mr.  Cochrane  having  at  this  time  no  Booth  bull, 
Rosedale  was  next  crossed  with  iith  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale,  a  pure  Duchess  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Thome,  which 
had  been  lately  added  to  the  Hillhurst  herd,  at  a  cost  of 
j£6oo,  and  she  produced  a  roan  heifer,  Rosedale  s  Duchess, 
which  the  A  Ibany  Country  Gentleman  pronounced  ' '  equal 
in  all  points  to  her  dam,  save  in  fulness  of  heart  and  fore- 
flank,  characteristic  of  the  Booth  blood."  This  heifer  was 
sold  when  a  yearling  to  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  for  £700, 
and  resold  by  him  within  three  months  to  Colonel  King, 
of  Minnesota,  for  j£noo.  The  colonel  subsequently 
purchased  Rosedale  herself  for  ^1200,  the  price  to  be 
reduced  one-half  if  she  proved  not  in  calf,  which  unluckily 
happened  to  be  the  case. 

In  1868  Mr.  Cochrane  bought  from  the  Wetherby  herd, 
for  iooo  gs.,  Duchess  97th  by  3D  Duke  of  Wharfdale. 
This  heifer  was,  in  her  purchaser's  opinion,  by  far  the 
best  of  four  from  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
at  that  price,  the  other  three  being  Duchesses  98th,  99th, 
and  100th.  No.  97  was  the  first  '*  Duchess"  female 
Captain  Gunter  had  ever  parted  with  since  his  original 
purchase  at  the  Tortworth  sale  of  Duchess  6jth  {for 
350  gs.),  Duchess  70th  (for  310  gs.),  and  Duchess  69th  (for 
400  gs.).  She  was,  moreover,  the  first  of  her  family  that 
had  been  exported  from  England  since  the  great  American 


purchases  in  1853,  and  the  price  given  for  her  was  the 
highest  that  had  ever  been  realised  for  a  female  Short- 
horn. 

At  the  same  period  various  other  acquisitions  were  made 
by  Mr.  Cochrane.  Amongst  them,  for  250  gs.,  a  pure 
Booth  animal  of  great  beauty,  Mr.  Bruere's  Star  of 
Braithwaite,  then  three  years  old,  and  forward  in 
calf  to  Mr.  Carr's  Prince  of  the  Realm.  She  is 
by  Baron  Booth,  a  prize  winner,  and  the  sire  of  prize 
winners,  and  from  Star  of  Windsor  by  Windsor,  the 
Carlisle  Royal  1st  prize  bull,  her  grand-dam  being  Mr. 
Bruere's  well  known  cow  Vesper  by  King  Arthur, 
a  son  of  Crown  Prince  and  the  invincible  Venus  Victrix. 
From  Mr.  Harvey's  herd  he  at  the  same  time  selected  a 
3-year-old  red  and  white  heifer,  Wild  Eyes  0.0th,  at  the 
price  of  150  gs.  She  was  then  nearly  due  to  calve,  and 
dropped  a  roan  bull  calf,  which  was  shipped  24  hours 
afterwards  with  its  dam,  and  arrived  safely  at  its  destina- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Cochrane  bought  from 
Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylesby,  Warlaby  Flower,  a  roan  yearling 
of  the  Flower  family,  originally  bred  by  Robert  Colling, 
with  four  immediate  crosses  of  Booth  sires  ;  and  a  fine 
young  bull,  which  has  since  done  good  service  in  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Wainfield,  of  Kentucky,  viz.,  Robert  Napier, 
descended  from  Mr.  Booth's  Anna  by  Pilot,  and  by 
the  Warlaby  sire  Lord  Blithe.  In  this  year  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Cochrane  distanced  all  competi- 
tors in  the  Canadian  show  fields,  being  awarded,  amongst 
other  honours  too  numerous  to  detail,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario,  as  the  owner  of  the  best  herd  of  Short- 
horns, a  group  of  five  females  and  one  male,  which  after- 
wards won  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  ;  and  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Quebec 
Association  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  "  for  his 
eminent  services  in  importing  valuable  stock  into  the 
country." 

In  1869  Mr.  Cochrane  brought  over,  amongst  other  live 
stock,  five  more  female  Shorthorns  and  one  yearling  bull, 
selected  from  the  respective  herds  of  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Torr,  Aylmer,  and  Lynn — the  purchase  price  of  these  six 
animals  averaging  /114.  The  Westland  herd  supplied 
the  Booth  cow  Isabella  Sovereign,  since  sold  to  Illinois  ; 
Aylesby  Manor  sent  Weal  Bliss,  Bright  Lady,  and 
General  Napier.  Weal  Bliss  derives  her  lineage  from 
the  "Waterloo  "  family,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bates,  and  upon  this  foundation  has  four  fine  crosses  of 
Warlaby  sires,  one  of  them  being  Crown  Prince. 
Bright  Lady  has  the  super-addition  of  five  splendid 
Booth  crosses  (Crown  Prince,  Vanguard,  British 
Prince,  Breastplate,  and  Lord  Blithe)  upon  the 
pedigree  ot  the  "Blanche"  family,  descended  from 
Mr.  Booth's  Anna  by  Pilot.  General  Napier 
can  boast  of  an  equal  number  of  Booth  crosses 
upon  the  blood  of  Mr.  Torr's  "  G  "  tribe.  The  other  two 
importations  were  Mr.  Aylmer's  Forest  Queen  (since 
sold)  and  Mr.  Lynn's  Queen  of  Diamonds  (the 
2d  prize  heifer  at  the  Manchester  Royal)  ;  descended 
from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Chrisp,  and  got  by  Prizeman,  son 
of  Mr.  Booth's  Harbinger.  This  heifer  was  repeatedly 
shown  against  Patricia  by  Mr.  Booth's  Lord  Blithe, 
and  Lady  Anne  by  Mr.  Carr's  Prince  of  the  Empire, 
and  kept  her  place  as  a  good  second  ;  whilst  the  other 
two  alternated  as  1st  and  3d.  the  three  being  considered 
the  best  show  heifers  in  England.  Later  in  this  year 
another  shipment  of  Shorthorns  was  made  for  Mr. 
Cochrane,  comprising  British  Maid  from  Mr.  Chaloner's 
sale,  dam  of  the  highest  priced  lots  there,  and  having  four 
crosses  of  Booth  blood  in  a  family  of  very  old  descent  ; 
Floribunda,  a  Dr.  M'Hale  cow,  also  from  Mr. 
Chaloner's  ;  and  two  heifers  from  Mr.  Pawlett's  herd- 
namely,  Princess,  of  the  "  Fame"  family,  which  produced 
Mr.  Booth's  celebrated  cows  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
and  Lady  Pigot's  royal  prize  winners,  Dame  Swift  and 
Master  Rapid  (the  offspring  of  cows  bought  of  Mr. 
Carr),  and  Rose  of  June,  from  the  same  tribe  as  Mr. 
Douglas'  Rose  of  Summer  and  Rose  of  Autumn,  and  Mr. 
J.  Booth's  Mantalini. 

That  Mr.  Cochrane's  importations  had  been  conducted 
on  no  niggardly  scale  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  22  Shorthorns  brought  over  by  him  in 
1868  and  1869  amounted,  expenses  included,  to  nearly 
200  gs.  Mr.  Cochrane's  herd  was  now  raised  to  about 
80  head.  At  the  close  of  1869  he  had  been  breeding  high- 
bred stock  of  various  descriptions  for  five  years  ;  had 
invested  very  large  sums  in  land,  buildings,  and  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  in  live  stock  ;  and  was  able  to  say  that 
the  receipts  had  paid  current  expenses,  and  a  good  interest 
on  the  capital.  Encouraged  by  so  gratifying  a  result, 
Mr.  Cochrane  determined  to  launch  out  still  more  boldly 
in  his  Shorthorn  ventures,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  his  in- 
vestments in  1870  he  far  eclipsed  all  previous  importers  to 
the  American  continent.  In  this  year  he  despatched  to 
Canada  no  less  than  40  head  of  high-class  Shorthorns,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  which,  including  a  lot  of  Cotswold 
sheep,  Berkshire  pigs,  and  a  hunting  mare,  was  nearly 
^15,000,  the  most  valuble  shipment  of  stock  ever  made 
by  one  individual.  Yorkshire  had  the  honour  of  furnish- 
ing about  half  the  contingent.  Amongst  them  were  Cap- 
tain Gunter's  Duchess  101st,  a  red  2-year-old  by  4TH 
Duke  of  Thorndale,  from  Duchess  84th,  and  Duchess 
103d,  a  rich  roan,  somewhat  younger,  by  the  same  sire, 
and  from  Duchess  924/,  both  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Wether- 
by white  bull  8th  Duke  of  York.  The  price  of  the  two 
was  2500  gs.  At  Warlaby  he  possessed  himself,  at  a  cost 
of  1500  gs.,  of  Lady  Grateful,  the  own  sister  of  Lady 
Fragrant,  for  which  cow,  then  in  the  meridian  of  her 
fame,  he  fruitlessly  offered  2000  gs.  He  also  bought  of 
Mr.  Booth,  Lady  Booth,  since  dead,  and  the  yearling  bull 
Royal  Commander,  by  the  Royal  prize-winning  bull 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  from  Prudence,  of  the 
famous  "Strawberry"  family,  his  price  being  600  gs. 
From  Mr.  J.  Booth,  of  Killerby,  he  purchased  Lady  of 
the  Lake  by  Knight  Errant,  an  8-year-old  cow  of 
the  "  Hecuba"  tribe,  for  500  gs.,  the  two  heifers  of  the 
same  family,  viz.,  Fairy  Gem  byK.C.B.,  and  Queen  of 
Beauty  by  Knight  Errant,  for  250  gs.  each,  and  two 
other  heifers.  Mr.  Bruere's  herd  contributed  to  this  ship- 
ment   the    young    bull    Booth's    Marksman,    of    the 


"Vesper"  tribe,  which  was  bought  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  at  Montreal  by  Colonel  King.  Two  heifers  went 
from  Mr.  Barnes.  Eight  good  heifers,  "well  Boothed" 
as  they  say  in  Canada,  were  bought  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer ;  and  Rosedale  3d,  half-sister  to  the  famous 
Rosedale,  from  the  Rev.  J.  Storer,  the  price  paid  for  her 
being  250  gs.  Amongst  the  prize  animals  exported  to 
Hillhurst  were  Countess  of  Yarborough,  the  second  prize 
yearling  at  the  Oxford  Royal,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
Royal  first  prize  bull  Scotsman,  Mr.  Crabbe's  prize  bull 
Old  Sam,  and  Mr.  Games'  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lot 
comprised  two  Wild  Eyes  heifers.  Mr.  Cochrane,  not 
caring  to  risk  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  left  four  of  the 
most  valuable  Shorthorns  to  follow  in  the  next  steamer, 
including  Lady  Grateful,  Lady  Booth,  and  Royal  Com- 
mander. The  animals  forming  the  first  consignment 
reached  their  destination  fearfully  bruised  by  a  severe 
storm  encountered  in  mid-ocean,  in  which  the  hunter  and 
a  few  pigs  and  sheep  were  killed  outright.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane's next  English  purchases  were  at  the  Nunwick  sale, 
where  a  very  good  cow,  Wild  Eyes  Duchess,  fell  to  his 
nod  at  250  gs.,  and  Waterloo  38TH  at  300  gs.  He 
also  procured  another  of  Mr.  Booth's  "Vesper"  tribe 
for  500  gs.  ;  Star  Queen  by  the  Sutler,  her  dam  being 
Star  of  Windsor  by  Windsor,  and  Lady  Worcester,  of 
the  "  Wild  Eyes  "  tribe,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Harward. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Cochrane's  investments  in 
1870  I  may  remark  upon  the  extent  to  which  his  bold, 
spirited  purchases  influenced  the  English  Shorthorn 
market.  It  was  not  until  the  memorable  visits  of  the 
Canadian  capitalist  that  the  rival  stars  of  Wetherby  and 
Warlaby  attained  their  zenith.  Mr.  Cochrane,  in  fact, 
inaugurated  the  golden  era  of  Booth  and  Pates.  The 
Isis  of  Wetherby  and  the  Osiris  of  Warlaby  were  raised 
by  the  zeal  of  a  Canadian  to  parallel  niches  in  the  temple 
of  Fortune.  The  offerings  of  their  votaries  redoubled  ; 
and  the  Shorthorn  world  fell  down  to  worship  the  golden 
calves  which  Cochrane,  the  king  of  importers,  set  up. 
Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell  had  it  is  true,  before  this  time, 
gallantly  led  up  to  these  extreme  prices  by  the  purchase 
of  some  Transatlantic  membersof  the  "Duchess"  family  at 
1000  gs.  each,  and  by  giving  a  similar  price  for  one  of 
their  Booth  purchases  at  Warlaby  ;  but  this  had  not  mate- 
rially enhanced  the  value  of  these  fashionable  stocks  in 
England,  possibly  because  Jonathan  is  accredited  with  a 
preference  for  paying  dear  for  his  whistle.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  current  prices  began  to  range  from  1000  to 
2000  gs.,  and  the  sale  of  a  bull  or  heifer  at  1500  gs.  is  at 
present  quoted  as  coolly  as  those  at  500  were  before.  Mr. 
Cochrane  was  one  of  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  in  Duchess  blood  he  had  himself  promoted  ;  for  in 
1871,  when  the  reputation  of  his  herd  had  long  been 
spread,  by  many  a  worthy  representative  of  it,  over  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  republic,  from  Kentucky  to  Cali- 
fornia, he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  export  to  England, 
at  highly  remumerative  prices,  the  offspring  of  his  most 
recent  purchases  from  the  old  country.  Colonel  Kings- 
cote  and  Lord  Dunmore  were  his  first  customers— the 
former  buying  the  Duke  of  Hillhurst,  a  red  year-old 
from  Duchess  97th  and  by  14TH  Duke  of  Thorndale  ; 
the  latter  a  3-year-old  heifer  of  the  Oxford  tribe,  nth  Lady 
of  Oxford,  the  sum  paid  for  the  Duke  being  800  gs. 
(almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  his  dam),  and  for  the  heifer 
750  gs.,  the  highest  price  that  had,  up  to  this  time,  been 
obtained  for  one  of  this  family.  In  the  following  month 
Lord  Dunmore  bought  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Cochrane's 
Duchesses  101st  and  103d,  both  heifer  calves  by  the 
8th  Duke  of  York,  the  former  roan,  the  latter  white,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  two  being  2500  gs.,  the  same  sura  as 
had  been  paid  for  their  dams.  Mr.  Cochrane  replaced 
these  drafts  from  his  herd  by  the  purchase  from  Col. 
King  of  the  two  Oxford  heifers  bought  by  the  Colonel  of 
Mr.  Sheldon  (11th  Lady  of  Oxford  and  8tk  Maid  of 
Oxford),  and  the  very  grand  bull  6th  Duke  of  Geneva, 
of  the  purest  Duchess  blood.  The  bull  is  from  4/A 
Duchess  of  Geneva,  and  by  that  distinguished  sire 
Baron  of  Oxford,  who  was  by  Duke  of  Glo'ster  from 
Oxford  13th,  the  cow  which  also  produced  Lord 
Oxford,  Imperial  Oxford,  Lord  Oxford  the  2D, 
and  3D  Lord  Oxford,  all  exported  to  England.  Colonel 
King,  who  had  sold  his  Bates  animals  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  attention  more  particularly  to  Shorthorns  of 
Booth  descent,  returned  the  compliment  by  buying  of 
Mr.  Cochrane  his  beautiful  Killerby  cow  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Having  at  this  time  sold  into  Oregon  17  head  of  Short- 
horns, mostly  imported,  Mr.  Cochrane  supplied  their 
place  with  selections  to  the  number  of  20  head  from  the 
mother  herds  of  England,  and  whilst  there  sold  to  Lord 
Dunmore  8th  Maid  of  Oxford  said  her  calf  at  800  gs., 
Fasterdavand  her  calf  at  750 gs.,  and  Grace  2d  at  250 gs., 
the  lot  of  five  to  be  despatch  to  England  with  the  two 
"Duchess  "  heifers  previously  sold.  Easterday  and  Grace 
were  of  the  "Cambridge"  or  "Red  Rose  "  tribe,  from 
Mr.  Renick's  branch  of  which,  in  Kentucky,  Lord  Dun- 
more has  made  his  recent  purchases.  They  are  descended 
from  Rose  of  Sharon,  bought  by  the  Ohio  Company  from 
Mr.  Bates,  who  had  purchased  her  ancestress,  Red 
Rose  1st,  the  daughter  of  "American  Cow,"  so  called 
because  she  had  been  sent  out  to  America  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  brought  home  again  after  ten 
years'  residence  there.  Amongst  Mr.  Cochrane's  last 
mentioned  importations  were— Mr.  Kennard's  Oxford 
Duchess  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes'  Royal  Duchess  2d,  since 
sold  to  Illinois  ;  two  excellent  yearling  heifers,  Portulaccat 
a  prize  winner,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Christie,  and  Belinda 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  C.  Barnett,  both  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Coffin,  of  Muirkirk,  of  whose  small  but  exceedingly 
choice  herd  of  Shorthorns  Maryland  may  well  be  proud. 
There  was  also  an  exquisite  heifer  bred  by  Mr.  Game, 
Nellie  Booth  by  Royal  Benedict  ;  and  from  that  suc- 
cessful breeder,  Mr.  Meadows,  of  Wexford,  two  prize 
heifers,  one  of  which  (Primrose  9th,  by  Mr.  Carr's  Prince 
of  the  Realm)  Mr.  Cochrane  describes  as  "a  perfect 
gem." 

Early  in  the  present  year  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  tastes 
were  now  inclining  towards  Shorthorns  of  the  Booth  type 
and  character,  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  the 
purchase  of  the  animals  which  he  had  obtained  from  War- 
laby,  and  succeeded  in    buying  Bride  of  the    Vale,    a 
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daughter  of  Lord  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Royal  prize 
cow  Soldiers  Bride  by  Windsor  ;  Merry  Peal  by  the 
Royal  prize  bull  Commander-in-Chief,  and  from  Lady 
Mirth  of  the  "  Bliss  "  family  ;  her  daughter,  Merry  Bride, 
by  Royal  Benedict  ;  her  son,  Royal  Blithe,  by 
Royal  Briton,  and  two  cows  of  shorter  pedigree,  White 
Rose  and  Roval  Rose,  the  price  paid  for  the  batch  being 
;£35oo.  Merry  Peal  proving  not  in  calf,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, with  his  usual  conscientious  desire  to  act  squarely 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  give  measure  for  measure 
to  his  customers,  took  her  back  at  her  full  price,  4000 
dols.,  though  no  such  condition  had  been  stipulated 
for,  and  she  has  since  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Carr. 
Meanwhile,  fresh  argosies  of  horned  beauties  were  on  the 
tide  for  Hillhurst,  and  the  passengers  of  the  good  ship 
Vicksburg  had  an  opportunity  of  enlivening  the  tedium  of 
a  sea  voyage  by  the  study  of  Shorthorn  points  and  perfec- 
tions between  decks,  where  in  blooming  array  stood  Mr. 
Stratton's  prize  darlings,  Village  Rose  and  her  companion 
Innocence,  Mr.  Wiley's  Louise  and  Ladybird,  and  Mr. 
Torr's  Fair  Napier.  All  had  gone  well  through  the  pas- 
sage. They  were  off  Riviere  du  Loup,  the  pilot  on  board, 
weather  foggy,  when  scr-r-r-r-unch  !  bump  !  bang !  and 
scr-r-r-r-unch  again,  and  the  custodian  of  the  precious 
live  freight  woke  up  to  the  appalling  apprehension  that 
Neptune  and  his  sea  dogs  were  going  in  for  English  beef. 
The  vessel  was  grinding  on  a  rock,  and  the  sea  pouring 
in,  eager  to  swallow  up  the  bovine  voyagers.  The  water 
being  soon  up  to  their  knees,  ropes  and  tackle  were  hastily 
attached  to  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  animals,  and  they 
were  hauled  up  by  their  necks  to  the  main  deck,  where 
the  poor  beasts  fell  down  shuddering  and  moaning  with 
pain  and  fear.  In  a  few  hours  they  were  transferred  to  a 
tugboat  and  safely  landed.  The  only  other  Shorthorns 
Mr.  Cochrane  has  ventured  to  import  in  this  year  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  Vernal  Star,  by  The  Sutler, 
of  Mr.  Bruere's  ' '  Vesper  "  tribe  (her  price  being  400  gs. ), 
and  Wave  Swellby  Prince  of  Warlaey,  ofMr.  Torr's 
"  Waterwitch"  family.  The  latter,  of  whom  it  might  not 
unnaturally  be  supposed  that  "  her  home  was  on  the 
deep,"  found  agrave  in  it,  going  overboard  with  200  gs. 
"on  her  head  ;"  the  former,  a  massive  cow  of  fine  pro- 
portions, and  her  two  months'  heifer  calf,  weathered  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  and  live  to  share  in  the  bountiful  pro- 
vision made  for  man  and  beast  at  hospitable  Hillhurst. 


W  WinK*  Wiaxk 

Wester  Ross  :  Jan.  27. — Last  week  was  frosty 
throughout,  with  a  slight  covering  of  snow,  and  the 
work  was  carting  of  manure,  which  was  much  required, 
as  the  manure  was  getting  up  nearly  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  We  also  delivered  a  lot  of  Barley,  which 
weighed  only  51^  lb.  per  bush,,  instead  of  55  or  56  lb., 
which  it  usually  weighs.  Fresh  weather  again  set  in 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  it  is  now  exceedingly  mild. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  Feb.  1. — A  week  of  gentle 
frost,  bright  and  sunny  the  early  part,  dark  and  biting 
north-easters  the  latter  part.  Threshing  Oats  three 
days  ;  dress  same  one  day ;  put  up  Wheat  j  clip 
hedges  ;  cart  manure  on  the  land  every  day.  Sold 
10  fat  ewes  last  week  at  95J.  each,  and  10  this  week  at 
89J.  each.  Frost  not  severe  enough  at  present  to  injure 
vegetation.  A.  T.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm:  Feb.  3. — Another  week  of 
very  changeable  weather,  during  which  we  have  had 
more  or  less  frost  every  day,  but  only  during  three 
out  of  six  days  has  the  land  been  too  hard  to  plough  ; 
now,  however,  while  I  write,  the  snow  is  from  3  to 
4  inches  deep  in  many  places,  so  that  we  will  have  to 
stop  ploughing  again,  and  return  to  manure- carting. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  snow  during  the  present  frosty 
weather,  as  the  young  Wheat  has  been  receiving  rather 
hard  usage  lately,  and  stands  greatly  in  need  of  some- 
thing to  cover  it  until  the  weather  becomes  more 
favourable.  Ploughmen  are  now  being  hired  to  serve 
from  May,  1873,  to  May,  1874;  they  have  been 
agitating  for  more  wages,  but  the  most  of  them  have 
been  hired  at  the  old  wage,  and  none  of  them  are 
getting  more  than  £  1  of  a  rise  as  a  rule.  Work  done  : 
Ploughing,  carting  manure,  topping  and  tailing  Turnips, 
carting  same,  and  threshing  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley. 
Work  to  be  done  :  The  same.  H.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ■  Jan.  28.— The 
continued  frost  of  the  past  ten  days  has  enabled  dung 
carting  to  be  got  on  with,  which  with  threshing  and 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  stock  pretty  well  makes 
up  the  sum  of  our  farming  operations.  Hoggets  on 
Turnips  have  now  a  dry  lair,  and  are,  we  hope, 
making  fair  progress  with  cut  Swedes,  straw  chaff, 
and  i  lb.  linseed  cake  each/cr  diem.  Ewe  stock  have 
daily  a  half  pint  of  oat  and  hay  chaff,  with  a  few 
Turnips  thrown  to  them  on  grass. 

Dorsetshire  :  Feb.  4.— Early  last  week  a  frost  set 
in,  the  severest  we  have  experienced  this  winter, 
accompanied  by  several  heavy  storms  of  snow.  That 
■of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  last  was  the  heaviest 
snowfall  known  about  here  for  many  years.  The  roads 
are  blocked  in  many  places  to  the  tops  of  the  hedge- 
rows, and  nearly  all  communication  is  stopped.  In 
places  the  snow  is  drifted  to  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Of 
course  we  are  all  pleased  at  this  seasonable  change, 
and  hope  it  may  continue  for  some  time  longer.  As 
the  ground  is  still  hard,  all  kinds  of  hauling  are  being 
pushed  on  vigorously,  but  there  is  not  much  outdoor 
work  besides.  The  lambs  are  doing  well,  but  many 
farmers  have  none  yet.  The  "week's  work,"  then, 
has  consisted  generally  of  hauling,  threshing,  cleaving 
firewood,  shovelling  snow,  &c.  Up  to  present  date 
the  wind  is  standing  N.,  and  there  appears  no  sign  of 
a  change. 


South  Northumberland  : — 

Jan.  29. — Frost  and  snow.     Leading  out  dung  from  the  boxes 
for  green  crops. 

„     30. — Same  weather.     Setting  up  rails  and  hurdles  ;  filling 
up  the  turnip-houses. 

„     31.  — Slight  thaw.     Threshing  Wheat  and  Oats. 
Feb.    1.— Frost  and  more  snow.      Carting  coals  and  Wheat  to 
the  station  ;  cleaning  up  the  stackyard. 

„       3. — Same  weather.    Carting  coals  :  odd  jobs  in  afternoon. 

,,       4.— Partial  thaw.       Carting  coals  and  stones,  and  clean- 
ing up, 


General :    Cattle   and   sheep   feeding. 
Getting  some  land  ploughed.  D.  G.  F. 


Prospective 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Bone  Manure  :  Osteo  will  find  instructions  in  a 
pamphlet  lately  reviewed  in  our  columns. 

Grass  Land  :  Devon.  Your  pasture  will  immediately 
benefit  by  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  say  i£  cwt. 
sown  broadcast,  after  you  have  spread  the  earthy  com- 
post and  then  bush-harrowed.  It  would  more  per- 
manently benefit  by  a  dressing  of  rotten  bones,  say 
10  cwt.  per  acre.  Your  best  policy  in  future  is  to  bring 
fodder,  roots,  and  oilcake  into  the  field,  and  thus 
feed  the  stock  in  it  on  material  added  to  the  natural 
produce. 

Moss  Land  :  Torbrex's.  We  shall  give  shortly  an 
account  of  recent  efforts  to  make  fuel  out  of  peat.  In 
any  agricultural  reclamation  of  bog  land  take  plenty  of 
time.  Dig  a  few  wide,  open  trenches  for  drainage,  and 
leave  them  to  weep  and  collapse.  Then  dig  others  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  you  may  be  able  to 
take  more  vigorous  proceedings  with  some  prospect  of 
repayment. 

Errata:  "Yellow  Plastic  Clay."— Mr.  Mechi 
makes  the  following  corrections  in  his  communication 
on  this  subject  at  p.  158: — Line  17,  for  "which" 
read  "drainage";  line  43,  for  "thereby"  read 
"thoroughly  " ;  line  53,  for  "  but  "  read  "  thus." 


rxMb. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  recent  unfavourable  weather,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  seed  trade,  and  con- 
sequently the  business  recently  transpiring  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  English  reds  now  come  to  hand  more 
freely,  whilst  of  German,  and  especially  of  French  samples 
on  offer  there  is  no  lack.  The  breadth  of  red  Clover  left 
for  seed  in  this  country  was  extraordinarily  large,  and,  up 
to  very  nearly  the  time  of  maturity,  very  promising  both 
as  to  yield  and  quality,  but  the  excessive  rains  which  then 
set  in  were  in  some  cases  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
growers,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  maiden 
growth  was  secured,  and  this  mostly  in  poor  condition. 
Of  the  second  cut,  owing  to  the  continued  downpour,  the 
greater  part  was  destroyed,  leaving  but  little  merchant- 
able seed.  In  Alsike,  white  Clover,  and  Trefoil  seed 
there  is  scarcely  anything  doing.  The  cold  weather  has 
brought  more  inquiry  for  Peas.  Hemp  seed  is  now 
obtainable  at  moderate  prices.  In  Canary  seed  there  is 
no  change.  New  spring  Tares,  with  higher  quotations 
from  abroad,  are  firmer.  Feeding  Linseed  is  in  fair 
request. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  Feb.  3. 

There  was  but  little  English  Wheat  at  this  morning's 
market,  the  trade  for  which  was  steady  at  the  prices  of 
this  day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  for 
foreign  there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  at  the 
prices  of  that  day.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
unchanged  in  value.  The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  late 
rates.  For  Flour  there  was  a  fair  inquiry,  at  the  rates  of 
last  week. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      '  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45  — 6iRed 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  5s — 66  Red 

—  Talavera !  57 — 1 


48—63 
55—63 


54—72 

24—32 
21 — 24 
26—28 


Red. 


Malting  . 
Malting  . 

Feed  ... 

Feed 

Feed 


45 — 48  Harrow  . , 

—      Longpod 
34— 41  Egyptian 


Norfolk 

Foreign    

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,32J-t0  34J..Chev. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling 
Oat  5,  Essex  and  Suffolk   

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25 

Rye '31 — 33  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29s.  to  34.1. .  .Tick 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s.  ..Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk 

—  Maple,  341.  to  36s Gre>'j34— 36  Foreign 

Maize —      Foreign 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack'46 — 571 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5. 
There  was  very  little  business  passing  here  to-day,  and 
prices  show  no  material  variation  from  Monday.  The 
supplies  of  English  Wheat  are  limited,  and  again  wanting 
in  condition  ;  the  trade  consequently  continues  quiet,  on 
former  terms.  For  good  foreign  Wheat  there  is  a  mode- 
rate inquiry,  at  extreme  prices,  but  inferior  qualities 
remain  neglected.  The  Barley  trade  is  firm,  especially 
for  choice  malting  produce,  which  commands  very  full 
quotations.  A  steady  demand  exists  for  Malt,  and  prices 
are  well  supported.  Oats  are  liberally  offered,  and  in 
excess  of  requirements,  dealings  being  principally  in 
sound  corn,  at  recent  currencies.  Maize  is  steady  in 
value,  without  much  doing  ;  while  Beans  and  Peas  sell 
slowly,  at  about  late  rates.  Flour  attracts  but  little 
attention,  and  exhibits  no  alteration  in  price, 


3i—34 

45-48 


33—35 
39—42 
33--40 
28-34 


40- -42 
40—75 


Arrivals 

of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 

Qrs. 
440 

33390 

Qrs. 
230 

6560 

Qrs. 
14.730 

Sacks. 
i   2570 

I      720  brls. 

2660 

6790 

M»73° 

Liverpool,  Feb.  4. — Red  Wheat  was  in  fair  request, 
and  previous  prices  were  supported,  but  white  descrip- 
tions were  dull,  at  id.  to  2d.  per  cental  decline.  Flour 
quiet,  but  not  quotably  lower.  Beans  and  Peas  slow  of 
sale,  and  tendency  rather  in  buyers'  favour.  Indian  Corn 
in  request,  at  previous  prices. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Dec.   28  .. 
Jan.      4  .. 

—  11   .. 

—  18  .. 

—  25  .. 
Feb.      1  . . 

56J  $d 
55  11 
55  10 
55    9 

55  Q 

56  8 

401  £,d 
39     9 

39  *» 

40  s 
4°    3 
4o     3 

22J    -)d 

21  II 

22  O 
22      8 
22       I 
22      O 

Average 

56    1 

40    2 

22      3 

9Si.  to  1 1 5-r. 
50  90 


HA  Y.-~Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,    Feb.  4. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65S.I0  Sor.      Clover,  old   . . 

Inferior  do 40        60        Inferior  do 

New  do —        —        2d  cut 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do — 

Straw        34        40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Feb.  4. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84s.  to  90J.      Inferior  Clover    . .   701.  to    92J. 

Inferior  do 50        72      '  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —        —      I  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      j  Straw         ..  ■  •  4°  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115      1    .  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Feb.  3. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  small ;  the  demand  is  not  very 
active,  yet  choicest  qualities  are  sold  rather  dearer,  being 
scarce.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last 
week  ;  there  is  a  good  demand,  and  high  prices  are 
realised  —  in  some  instances  our  top  quotations  are 
exceeded.  There  is  a  small  reduction  in  the  price  of  Calves. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  560  Beasts,  6500  Sheep, 
and  165  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  210  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  150  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1100  ; 
and  740  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools    7    4W7    8 

fords,  &c.  ..     5  ioto6     2     Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     6—5  10     Ewes  &  2d  quality    6    4—6  10 
2d  quality  Beasts      4    8 — 5    2    Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs      . .         . .       . .  — 

Half-breds       ..     7     8—7  10    Calves       ..  ..5     8—7     6 

Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  ..      Pigs  ..         . .     4    0—5    o 

Beasts,  2760  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  15,880  ;  Calves,  185  ;  Pigs,  50. 
Thursday,  Feb.   6. 

There  are  very  few  fresh  Beasts  up  to  this  day's 
market  ;  they  are  readily  disposed  of,  at  fully  Monday's 
quotations,  otherwise  trade  is  not  brisk.  The  number 
of  both  English  and  foreign  Sheep  is  very  small  ;  they  are 
quicldy  sold,  at  fully  late  rates.  Choice  Calves  are  very 
scarce  and  very  dear.  There  are  100  Milch  Cows  on 
offer  ;  trade  is  slow,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  300  Beasts,  500  Sheep,  and  45  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns. . 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d 

5  ioto6 

5  6—5  i 

4  S-5 


S.  d.     s.  d. 

Best     Long-wools  7    6107    8 

Do.  Shorn            ..  ..  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  6    4—6  10 

Do.  Shorn           ..  ..  —  .. 

Lambs      . .          . .  ..  — 

Calves 
Pigs 


5     8-7 
4     0-5 


Beasts,  g20  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3240  ;  Calves,  95  ;  Pigs,  60. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Ftb.  6. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       19s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i6>.         ,, 

Small   Pork,  +s.  6d.  to  55.  od.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.  od.  to 
4.1.  $d.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
We  have  had  rather  a  quiet  week,  the  question  of 
coals  and  labour  keeping  our  manufacturers  very  uneasy, 
and  preventing  them  from  entering  into  more  than  hand- 
to-mouth  transactions.  This  of  course  affects  markets 
unfavourably  for  the  time,  but  should  manufactured  goods 
show  any  improvement,  the  rally  in  wool  must  be  sharp, 
as  consumers  will  be  driven  into  the  market  in  a  body, 
and  with  short  stocks  the  result  would  infallibly  lead  to  a 
rise.  

HOPS. 
Brmour.H  Market,  Feb.  6. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  market 
remains  dull  and  inactive,  and  where  sales  are  forced, 
lower  prices  have  to  be  accepted.  Holders,  however, 
do  not  press  sales  as  a  rule,  the  opinion  being  that  values 
will  be  maintained  throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
owing  to  the  very  reduced  state  of  stocks. 


COALS— Feb.  5. 
Hastings  Hartley,  32J.  3d,;  Ryhope  Hartley,  32s.  yf.\ 
West  Hartley,  32s.  3d. ;  Walls  End  Ilarton,  40*.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  Helton,  42J.  ;  Walls  End  Iletton  Lyons, 
40J.  3d.;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  40J.  3d, — Ships  at  market, 
2  ;  sold  2 ;  at  sea,  20. 
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RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWL1NG  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  *>,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  gr.Bas"WJ'?',e;.„ 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application       Pnie  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat;  186a,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Lorn  and  Seeds. 

Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F    SHARPE   are  prepared  to  make  to  tlie 
.   Trade   specters  of  MANGEL    NVUKZEL,    TURNIP 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  mnderale  pnMS.     All 
of  1872  eiwth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Spec.a  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech.     


N. 


(  E         E         D  COR 

)  A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

WHEAT:— Nursery,  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 
BARLEY  :— Cheync,   Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  :— Poland  (Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
1IEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 


Sample    and    prices    post    free    from 

T.     lluWICK    and    CO., 

Bedford. 


TRADE       CAUTION. 


Wheelers'  Cocoa-Nut  Cabbage. 

(Electrotypes  of  this  block  is.  6tf.  each.) 

MESSRS.  J.  CARTER  and  CO.  find  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
Trade  that  they  offer  true  Seed  of  the  above  by  the  lb., '  grozvn 
on  their  own  Farm,  from  Seed  supplied  to  them  by  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Wheeler  &  Sou,  although  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from  a 
Circular  recently  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Wheeler. 

Price  per  lb.  on  application. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,   237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE   FKUIT   TEEE    CEYIOBOETHUS, 

OR   PRESERVATIVE   FROM    FROST. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,  Glazed  without  Putty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 
These  Structures  are  a  valuable  Protection  for  Fruit  Trees  against  Frost  in  the  early  spring,  which  is  under- 
stood to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  they  are  designed  to  supply  an  admitted  want  in  the  Garden. 

The  Patent  Sashes  are  fixed  together  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  each  length  being  supported  by  Patent  Iron  Brackets 
attached  to  the  Walls,  and  to  project  at  any  required  distance  and  inclination.  The  Brackets  are  made  to  receive 
Trough  Gutters  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  ends  of  the  Structure.  Tubular  Iron  Pillars  are  also  provided  when 
desired,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  Netting,  and  their  portability  renders  them  removable  for  other  purposes,  or  to  be 
packed  away  when  not  required. 

For  convenience  of  transit  the  Frames  and  Brackets  can  be  packed  in  Bundles  in  a  small  compass,  and  the  Glass 
in  Boxes,  and  upon  arrival  can  be  fixed  and  glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman. 

Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Rail-way  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards, 
Dgf  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crymobo^thus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S  HOWE  GROWN  FARM  SEEDS. 

T     K.    KING'S    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 

*>  •     of  AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 

forwarded  post  free  upon  application. 

It  comprises   all   the   best   varieties  of  Mangel    Wurzel.    Swedes, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Kabi  Seeds,  ftc.,  from  the  choicest  selected  Stocks. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  CogRcshall,  Essex* 


Seed  Wheat. 

The  BEST  VARIETIES  for  SPRING  SOWING. 
Samples    and  prices  post  free  on   application. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY,  Limited, 
Chief  Office,  Basingstoke;  and  26,  Seed    Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
SEED  WHEAT.— Talavera,   Pedigree    Hunter's   White,   SherrifTs 
Bearded  White,  Nursery  Red,  recommended  for  sowing  to  end 
of  February. 
Bearded  April  Wheat,  suitable  for  sowing  to  end  of  April. 
SEED    BARLEY.— Pedigree    Chevalier,    Golden    Drop,    Thanet, 

American,  Chcyney,  Giant  Stiff  Strawcd,  &c. 
SEED     OATS.— White    Tartarian,    Canadian,    Waterloo,    Black 

Tartarian,  Poland. 
Trize  Medals  awarded   for  "General  Excellence  of  Seed-corn  and 
Seeds,"  at  Dublin,  1872,  and  Lyons,  1872.  


For  Seed. 


H 


TRADE 
PEDIGREE 

MARK. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9 J  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 

PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Captain  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton. 


WHEELEES' 
KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  (true). 


Journal  of  Horticulture. 
"  The  Lettuces  were  really  quite  magnificent, 
and  most  delicious.    I  never  saw  such  fine  ones.'. 


Wheelers'  Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce. 

TRUE. 

T    C.  WHEELER  and  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Public 

"  *  and  the  Trade  that,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  rain  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn,  the  crop  of  the  true  variety  of 
WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  has  almost  entirely 
failed. 

Immediate  orders  are  necessary,  as  only  a  few  packets  remain,  one 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  receipt  9f  12  stamps, 
may  be  sent  cither  to  Gloucester  or  Londdti. 


Orders 


J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester  ;   and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


HpHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

-L       Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 3gA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  ~„nMAC    riTTT  n 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAb    LHILU, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Prevention  of  the  Potato  Disease. 


SECURING 


GOOD     CHANGE     of    SEED. 

CHOICE 

SEED  POTATOS,  Carriage  free, 


OUTTONS' 


Grown  in  Districts  entirely  free  from 
Disease. 

SUTTONS*  Descriptive  LIST  of  POTATOS  may  be  had  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Lowest  price  per  bushel,  sack,  or  ton  on 
application. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  special  appointment,  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE    beg  to  announce  that   their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Seed  Potatos  from  Holland. 

FOR  SALE,  250  Baskets,  50  to  60  lb.  in  each,  at  6r. 
each,  basket  included.     Sorts— ZEELANDSCHE  WITTEN, 
and  FRIESCHE  GEELEN.    Condition  good,  and  of  excellent  quality 
for  the  table.     Sample  basket  forwarded  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
W.  SAULL  WILLS,  6,  East  Street,  Plymouth. 


Seed  Potatos,  &c— To  the  Trade. 

MYATT'S        EARLY        PROLIFIC        KIDNEY 
POTATO  (true). 
BELGIAN     FLUKE     KIDNEY     POTATO,    prolific     and    hardy, 

almost  entirely  resists  disease. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  2  to  3  feet,  well-rooted  and  furnished. 
ROBINSON'S     CHAMPION     DRUMHEAD     CABBAGE,    select 

stock,  and  true. 
HALL'S    WESTBURY    PURPLE    TOP    SWEDE,  own    selected 
stock. 
To  be  sold  for  nett  cash  ;  free  on  Rail.    Sacks  (new  4  lb.  4  bush.), 
15.  8a\  each. 

W.   W.  JOHNSON  AND  SON,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

HE  LARGE  COLDSTREAM  LEEK,  synonymous 

with  Henry's  Prize  Leek. — The  Seed  of  this  fine  Leek  can  be  had 
from  the  Subscribers,  of  their  own  saving,  at  is,  bd.  per  oz.  The  Trade 
supplied.  Trice  on  application.  A  remittance  with  order  from 
unknown  Correspondents  required. 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Seed  Merchants,  Coldstream,  N.B. 


GEORGE  PRINCE  offers  a  few  bushels  of 
CARACTACUS,  MULTUM  -  IN  -  PARVO,  and  ALPHA 
PEAS  ;  also  HARLINGTON  BROAD  WINDSOR  BEANS, 
Stump-rooted  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT  (selected  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorins  Celebrated  Stock  of  Nantes  Carrot),  and  ELCOMBE'S 
IMPROVED  PARSNIP,  all  carefully  Selected  and  Home-Brown. 
Price,  samples,  and  description  for  Six  Stamps. 
14,  Market  Street,  Oxford. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C  ,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  AND  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.  offer  all  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  PEAS,  the  true  variety  of  Harlington  Windsor 
BEANS,  and  Minster  Giant  Longpod  do.  ;  also  the  following  articles, 
quite  true  to  name  ; — 

Dell's  Black-leaved  BEET. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  FRENCH   BEANS. 

Veitchs'  Dwarf  Curled  BORECOLE. 

Richmond  Dwarf  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa-nut  CABBAGE. 

Neapolitan  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 

Nuneham  Park  ONION. 

lames' Keeping  ONION. 

Large  Improved  PARSNIP. 

Golden  Ball  TURNIP. 

Yellow  Malta  TURNIP. 

Prices  on  application. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
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HOICEST      SEEDS,    post  free. 

ASPARAGUS — Connover's  Colossal,  true,  2$.  bd.  per  oz. 
BEET — Dickson's  Dwarf  Crimson,  is.  per  oz. 
BEET— Dell's  Black-leaved,  ».  bd.  per  oz. 
BROCCOLI— Dickson's  Late  White,  is.  per  packet. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— Dickson's  Excelsior,  is.  bd.  per  oz. 
CAULI  FLOWER— Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
<"F,LERY—  Dickson's  Champion  Red,  is,  per  packet. 
KIDNEY  BEANS— Dickson's  Eclipse,  is.  bd.  per  %  pint. 
LETTUCE — Dickson's  Superb  White  Cos,  is.  per  packet. 
MELON— Colston  Bassett,  21.  6d.  per  packet. 
PARSLEY— Dickson's  Extra  Curled,  bd.  per  oz. 
TOMATO— the  Trophy,  is.  per  packet. 
CELOSIA  HUTTONI,  new,  is.  bd.  per  packet. 
CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  is.  bd.  per  packet. 

■  •  m  ALBA,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  is.  bd.,?s.  6rf.,andss.  per  packet. 
VIOLA  COKNUTA  PERFECTION,  is.  bd.  per  packet. 
Full  priced  LIST  on  application. 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    Newton    Nurseries,   Chester. 


ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  OX 
CABBAGE — This  fine  class  of  Cattle  Cabbage  has  again  suc- 
cessfully competed  at  Birmingham,  taking  the  First  and  Second 
Prizes ;  also  First  at  Messrs.  Carter,  Beale  &  Co,  Crystal  Palace; 
First,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading;  First,  Morris  &  Griffins,  Wolver- 
hampton; First,  Derby  Agricultural,  and  other  Local  Shows,  with 
Specimens  varying  from  58  to  78  lb   each. 

S.  Robinson,  the  Producer  of  this  Stock  of  Ox  Cabbage  Seed,  has 
disposed  of  the  last  summer's  growth  to  the  following  Seedsmen 


Messrs.  Carter,  Beale  &  Co.,  237 

and  238,  High  Holborn 
G.  Gibbs&Co.,2^,25,  and 

26,Down  St., Piccadilly. 
T.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Corner  of 

Half-Moon  Street,  Pic- 

cadilly,  W. 


Messrs.  J.Dickson&Sons.Chester. 

J.&G.  McHattic.  Chester 

Whecler'&Son.Gloucester. 

Stewart  &  Mein,  Kelso. 

Finney  &  Co.,  Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
Mr.  R.  Cooper,  Fleet  St., London, 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER.  Secretary. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES"     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices  :~50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,     Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,   Bristol 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  DREYFUS  BROTHERS  AND  CO.,  of 
Paris  and  Lima,  the  Contractors  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  having  charged  us  with  their  General  Agency,  we  beg  to  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  the  Sole  Consignees  of  the  PERUVIAN 
GOVERNMENT  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom, and  are  prepared 
to  effect  Sales  from  this  date  on  the  following  terms  :— 

Price — ,£13  os.  lor  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or 
5,14  5s.  for  any  smaller  quantity, 
per  ton,   in   bags,   gross  weight,  at   any  of  our   Depots  hereinafter 
mentioned.  . 

Payment. — Prompt  cash  in  London  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 
All  expenses  of  removal  from  the  Stores  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
The  Guano  will  remain  entirely  at  his  risk  from  the  time  it  passes  the 
scale,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  take  delivery  forthwith. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the  Peruvian  Guano, 
and  of  protecting  the  consumer  and  fair  dealers,  we  shall  require 
intending  purchasers  to  sign  an  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  special  use  of  Guano 
will  have  to  satisfy  us  as  to  their  bona  fidt  dealings  with  the  article 
before  we  can  consider  their  applications.  _ 

In  the  event  of  our  discovering  any  infringement  of  their  agreements 
on  the  part  of  any  purchaser  or  purchasers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  withholding  further  supplies,  and  of  announcing  publicly 
our  intention  of  doing  so. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  we  confidently  count  upon 
having  the  assistance  of  all  Agriculturists  and  honourable  dealers, 
they  being  specially  interested  with  ourselves  in  suppressing  that 
species  of  fraud.  . 

We  propose  keeping  Depots  of  Guano  in  England  at 
London  -.      Under  our  own  control,  address  as  below. 

/Under  the  control  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  SchriSder  & 
Liverpool     -.         ..\     Co  (  ,3)  Rumford  Place. 
Bristol 
Falmouth    .. 
Plymouth    .. 
Southampton 

Hulf.5.    yn"  "     Messrs.  Edwards,  Winklcy  &  Co.,  160,  High  St. 

Newcastlc-on-Tyne— Mr.  J.  Cameron  Swan,  1,  Dean  Street,  _ 

In  Scotland  our  Agents  are— Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  Leith 
and  Glasgow,  for  the  Southern;  and  Messrs.  Richard  Connon 
&  Co. ,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  Northern  Division. 
In  Ireland  our  A*>ents  are— Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  who  have  the  control  of  all  the  Depots 
in  Ireland.  _ 

We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  open  Depots  at  such  other  Ports  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  and  better  working 
of  the  Trade.  .  . 

All  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  through  the  said  Agents  in  their 
respective  districts.  J-  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO. 

15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E,C— Nov.  1,  1872. 


Messrs.  William  Smith  8t  Co.,  Imperial 
Chambers,  10,  Corn  Street,  Bristol,  and  at 
King's  Lynn. 
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I    S    H    U    R    S 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  3».|  and  10s.  bd. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-      CANDLE  COMPANY 
Tied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


GLASS,         GLASS,         GLASS,, 
of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  &c 
PAINTS,    OILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.,  180,  Biahopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C 


Save  Your  Plants  from  the  FroBt. 

MARRATT'S       SELF- REGISTERING 
THERMOMETER,  for  Marking  how  Cold  it  has  been,  and 
telling  the  Present  Temperature.     No  Gardener  should  be  without  it. 


Price  is.,  is.  bd.,  21.  bd.,  or  free  by  post,  4J.  extra. 
MARRATT,  Optician,  63,  King  William  St: 


London  Bridge,  EC. 


MATS,  ARCHANGEL.— Ten  Thousand,  slightly 
discoloured,  to  be  SOLD,  at  a  low  price.  Samples  to  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    W.C. ,    have    always    in    stock   a  large    quantity    of 
GARDEN     and     PACKING      MATS    of   even-    description:    also 

TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS. TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  55s.  ;  packing  Mats,  30s.  and  35s.  per  100 ;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS. 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  el  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower    Norwood,  and    50,    Old 
Bailey,  E,C. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES. 
PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Ct. REENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
X  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford.  London,  E. 


HPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Eunhill  Row,  London. 


Free  to  London  ;   Five  Casks  and  upwards  to  any  Station  in  England 
or  15  per  Cent.  Discount. 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packedin4-bush,  barrels, Si.  each, inclusive;  selected  forOrchids, 
os.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  general  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT.  SAND,  and  LOAM   STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Odams's  Nitro-phospnate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO- PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 

ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 

ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 

ODAMS'S  SPECIAL   MANGEL  MANURE. 

ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 

ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Officf,— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C, 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman—  Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk, 
Managing  Director.  — ]A\\VX  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  45.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35$.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

( -\  OTTA  M  'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
\J  COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  arc — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  liO  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  Impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnec.ess.-iry ;  incrcasrd  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  OVCr-gorglM  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  bd. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  a,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,),  where  the 
above  arc  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Siable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— 1.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

,,  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  she-t  glass      ..        ..70 

6  feet  ,,  1,        a  inches  thick,  unglazed       5    J 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      .<  11    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3"    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 


C^  EORGE'S        PATENT      CALORIGEN, 
*"  For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  £3  y. 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.      |  Height,  28  ins,  ;  diameter,  14  do, 


A— the  interior  of  the  Room  ;  B— exterior  of  the  Building;  C— wall: 
D— the  C'.'ili'rigen  ;  E— a  Cylinder;  F— pipes  communicating  to 
supply  nir  for  combustion,  and  carry  on  product;  G— pipe  for 
I'  1  i:;e  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being; 
made  warm;  I— gas  burner;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Co.il  Stove-  consumes  ihe  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  id,  per  diem 

being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &C  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  EARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,   Cheapside,   London,   E.C, 
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St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &c. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,      LONDON,      N.W. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot- Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
IIEREMAN  and  MORTON,  u,  Tichborne 
Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Builders  ana  Hot-water  Engineers. 

rONES'S    PATENT    "  DOUBLE     L "    SADDLE 

BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  arc  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :— 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

I&    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE  THAIES  BAIK  IEOS  COIPAIY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL  CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871), 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-111.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feel. 

1  s-d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

■8  „ 

24  .. 

400 

800 

20  „ 

3»  .. 

500 

900 

24    I! 

24   ,, 

24  .. 

700 

12    0    0 

=4  11 

24   11 

3°  11 

850 

MOD 
10    0    0 

24  ii 

24  ,1 

36  ,. 

I, coo 

24  11 
28  „ 

24  11 

28    „ 

48  ,, 
60  ,, 

\% 

so    a    0 
25    0    0 

30  1. 

30  .. 

72  ,1 

z,6oo 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

3§  " 

96  „ 

4.5°° 

50    0    0 

4|  „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  ,, 

48 1, 

■H     .. 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT   SYSTEM   OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  oi  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 


at     the     Grand    National 


a    first-class    CERTIFICATE 

Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents, 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  „       .    . 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system.  _ 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  \\  inng  Garden 
Walls  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. __ 


THE    FRENCH  SYSTEM  of  WIRING  GARDEN 
WALLS    and     ERECTING     TRELLISES    for    TRAINING 
FRUIT  TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Tear  Growing,  with  Cordon  Edging. 
Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 
Messrs.    J.    B,    BROWN    and    CO., 
Offices— 00,   Cannon   Street,   City,   London,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 

and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  of 

Competition. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  OrnamentalTile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


To  Noblemen,  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

ELECTRIC      BELL  S— For      all      purposes. 
ELECTRIC  BELLS— Easy  to  fix. 
ELECTRIC  BELLS— Require  no  attention. 
ELECTRIC  BELLS— Distance  no  object. 
ELECTRIC  BELLS— Catalogues  free. 
For    Conservatory,   Hot    and    Green    House,   Stabling,   and    Out- 
building communication  invaluable.     A  large  size  Bell,  with  Battery 
and  Wire  sufficient  for  either  purpose,  complete,  on  receipt  of  23s. 

FRANCIS    and    CO.,   Telegraph    Engineers,   New    Kent    Road, 
London,  S.  E. 


They  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal 
Gardens  and  Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-TOWER. 


E 


T.     ARCHER'S     "FRIGI      D  O  M  O." 

•     — Patronised    and    used    for   Frogmore   and   Kcw   Gardens. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  11. 6i.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide n.  lorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*-    2.1  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 35.  lod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  ti^d.  to  8%'rf.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  jftd.  and 
Q%d.  per  yard.  _ 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 

Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. " 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free    on    application. 


THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFILLD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  ss,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


lATENT        WEED        EXTIRPATOR. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  s  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c, 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  fibrous  or 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.     Price  7s.  bd.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents:  POLLARD,  JEPHSON  and  CO.,  Bear 
Garden,  Southwark,  S.E.  ;  DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  High 
Holbom,  W.C.  


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


ibove     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for    ____^_____ 
KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  <S 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no       ^    w—^ 
further   labour  or  expense,   as  ijS? 

do   "grown"   Edgings,    conse-  .sffih, 

quentTy  being  much  cheaper.  '  1 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  KOSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  KinL'sland  Road.E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PA  VI  NG  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14*.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if,  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  ss.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


CLERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND     GENERAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE   SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 


Directors. 
Chairman— The  Right  Hon,  John  Robert  Mowbray,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
n  A..t .  n.    •-,.,.,...  /  William  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Bcruty.Chairmcn{s.v  Cha1(LES  LococK|  Bart.,  D-C  r     RR,S> 


las.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Bcale,  M.ll.,  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deanc,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D., F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kcmpe,  M.A. 


Gerard  W.  Lydckker,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Richd.  Michel],  D.D. 
The  Viscount  Midlcton 
Sirjas.  Paget, Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 
Thomas  Pridgin  Teals,  M.B. 
SirFrcdk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  M.P. 
■George  Cutcliffe,  Esq. 


LONDON  AID  COUNTY 

BANKING   COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  in  60,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 

Paid-up  Capital,  ,£1,000,000.      Ditto  (in  course  of  payment),  £300,030. 

Reserve  Fund,  £500,000.     Ditto  (in  course  of  payment),  £100,000. 

Directors. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.  f  Edwd.  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Thos.  Tyringham  Bernard,  Esq.         James  Morley,  Esq, 


Thomas  Stock  Cowic,  Esq 
Frederick  Francis,  Esq. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 


William  Nicol,  Esq. 
Abraham  Hodgson  Philipotts.Esq. 
lames  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 
Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 


Trustees— Frederick  Francis,  Esq.,  Frederick  Harrnson,  Esq.,  and 

W.  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 

A  it  it  tors— William  J  ardinc,  Esq, ,  William  Norman,  Esq.,  and 

Richard  H.  Swaine,  Esq. 

Joint  General  Managirs—WMWsm  McKcwati,  Esq.,  and 

Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector— W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

Inspectors  of  Branches— M.  J.  Lemon,  Esq.,  and  C.  Sherring,  Esq. 

Chief  Accountant — James  Gray,  Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Stevens,  Wilkinson,  and  Harries. 

Secretary— George  Gough.  Esq. 

Head  Office— 2i,  Lombard  Street. 

Manager— Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Manager—  William  Howard,  Esq. 

At     the    Annual    General    Meeting  of    the     Proprietors,  held    on 

Thursday,  February  6,   1873,  at    the   City  Terminus    Hotel,    Cannon 

Street     Station,    the     following     Report    for    the    half-year    ending 

December  31,  1872,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,— Frederick    Frauds, 

Esq.,  in  the  Chair  : — 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  ol 
the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31  last,  have  the  pleasure 
to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers,  and  all  charges, 
allowing  for  rebate,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
the  nett  profits  amount  to  £104,843  os.  td.  This  sum,  added  to 
£10,634  us.  lod.  brought  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of 
£115,478  is.  $d. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  the  customary  Dividend 
of  6  per  cent.,  for  the  Half-year,  with  a  Bonus  of  4  percent.,  both  free 
of  Income-tax,  which  will  amount  to  £100,000,  and  leave  £541  iy,  4d, 
as  a  Reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new  Shares,  and  £14,036  St. 
to  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account.  The  present 
Dividend  and  Bonus  added  to  the  June  payment  will  make  20  per 
cent,  for  the  year  1872. 

The  Directors  who  retire  by  rotation  are :— William  Champion 
Jones,  Esq.,  Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq.,  and  Frederick 
Youle,  Esq.,  who  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer  themselves 
accordingly. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  together  £2  per  share,  free  of  Income-tax, 
will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or 
alter  Monday,  the  17th  instant. 

Balance-Sheet  of  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Dr.  Company,  December  3r,  1872. 

To  Capital  paid  up £1,000,000    o    o 

To  Instalment  received  in   respect 
of  new  capital  


98,240 
£500,000 
49,120    o    o 


To  Reserve  Fund        

To  Instalment  received  in  respect 
of  new  capital  

To  amount  due  by  the  Bank  for 
customers'  balances,  &c £I6,974>495    0    9 

To  liabilities,  on  acceptances,  co- 
vered by  securities  4,24.1,^44  18 


£1,093,240    0    0 


540,120    0    0 


To  profit  and  loss  balance  brought 

from  last  account 10,634  11  10 

To  gross  profit  for  the    half-year. 

after  making    provision    lor    baa 

and  doubtful  debts,  vii 361,07711    1 


2'.2'8,339  19    4 


By  cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and 

branches,     and    with    Bank     of 

England  ..         ..         ..       ...     £2,447.3;!     8    5 

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 

covered  by  securities         ..        ..       2,383,751    1  n 


£23,237.412    2    3 


Investments,  viz.  :— 
By    Government     and     guaranteed 

stocks j£ii57ii592    6    9 

By  other  stocks  and  securities       ..  110,71(218    o 

By  discounted  bills  and  advances 

to  customers,  in  town  and  country  £12,099,252  17    5 
By  liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 

accepted   by  the    Bank,    as  per 

contra «       4,243,84418    7 


jC4.73i,»m  10    4 


>. 682,375    4    9 


l6.343.007  16    0 


By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard  Street  and  Nicholas 
Lane,  freehold  and  leasehold  property  at  the 
branches,  with  fixtures  and  fittings 268,3341910 

By  interest  paid  to  customers        06,00217    9. 

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office  and 
branches,  including  Income-tax  on  profits  and 
salaries  116,41813    7 


Dit. 


Troi-it  and  Loss  Account. 


£247.000 

£1,810,000 

£275.740 

.     g,gsi 

£3,028,829 

£5.733.701 


Actuary  and  Secretary- 
Assistant  Actuary — Benjamin  Newbatt,  Esq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS, 
The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 
The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring 
The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to 

The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  Amount  10         .. 
DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 
CREDIT  SYSTEM. — On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  does  not  exceed  60,  one-hall   ot   the  Annual 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit. 

Endowment  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  n 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims.— Claims  paid  30  days  after  proof 
of  death. 

BONUS. 
The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  f.iuinqucnnial  Division  in  January, 
1872  {amounting  to  £323.87')i  averaged  40  per  Cent.,  and   the  Cash 
Bonus  29  per  Cent.,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  live  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877, 
and  Perons  who  effect  New  Policies  befoke  the  f.nd  of  June  next 
will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  Profits 
over  later  Entrants. 

Rl  PORT.  1873. 
The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as   rendered   10  the   Board  of  Trade,   can    be 
obt.imcd  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  ani>  Si  ore  i  m,-v, 
13,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


£23.237.412    3    3 

To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above £06,062  17  9 

To  expenses,  as  above           iri^iS  13  7 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  account     . .  43,752  10  3 

To  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  half-year 60,000  o  0 

To  bonus  of  4  percent 40,000  o  0 

To  reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new  shares  . .  541  13  4 

To  balance  carried  forward 11,936  8  o 

£371,712    2  11 

Cr.  . 

By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account            ..        £10,63.1  11  10 
By  gross  profit  lor  the  half-year,  after  making  pro- 
vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  361,07711     1 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet, 
and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  JARDINE,     1 

WILLIAM   NORMAN.     J-Auditors. 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE  J 

London  and  County  Bank,  January  30,  1873, 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted  :— 

1,  I  h.ii  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Shareholders. 

9.  That  a  Dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  together  with  tx  Bonus  of  4  per 
.--■■I.,  h<>  1I1  m ■■ ■  "i  I  n-unc  1.1  ,  l>.  dr.  i.n el  tor  i he  Half-year,  ending 
December  31, 1879,  payable  on  or  after  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  and 
that  the  sum  ol  £541  Qf,  4''.  be  reserved  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on 
New  Shares,  and  the  Balance  of  £14,936  8j.  be  carried  forward  to 
Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

l  I  hat  William  Champion  Jones,  Edward  Harbord  Lushington, 
and  Frederick  Youle,  Esquires,  be  re-elected  Directors  ol  this 
Company, 

I  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  I  he 
1   ,. nip. inv. 

5.  That  William  Jardine,  William  Norman,  and  Richard  Hindi 
Swaine,  Esquires,  be  clecled  Auditors  for  the  current  year,  and  that 
the  thanks  ol  this  meeting  be  presented  to  them  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year. 

(..  1  hat  the  thanki  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  General 
Managers,  and  to  all  the  other  Officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  iheir  respective  duties 

(Signed)        ,    FREDERICK   FRANCIS,  Chairman. 

it  was  proposed  and  unanl* 

7.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Frederick 
Francis,  Esq.,  for  hi-,  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair 

(Signed)         W.  NICOL,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Extracted  from  the  minute* 

ISigned)  GEORGE  GOUOH,  Secretary. 


Thfc  Chairman  having  quitted  the  chaj 
1 -solved 


February  8,  1873.] 
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LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 
—Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of 
the  Company,   at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  tor  the  halt-year  ending 
December  31,  187a,  with  a  BONUS  of  4  per  cent.,  will  be  PAID  to  the 
Proprietors,  either  at  the  Mead  Office,  21,  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any 
of    the    Company's    Branch     Banks,     on    or    after    MONDAY,    the 
17th  instant.        By  order  of  the  Board,                           »-^.„          , 
W   McKEWAN,                         1    Joint  General 
VYH1TBREAD  THOMSON.  J      Managers. 
ai,  Lombard  Street,  February  6,  1873. 


THE      HORTICULTURAL      SUBSCRIPTION 
ROOMS,  n,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Subscription  .£1  is.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 
the  following  advantages  :— 
A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Tapers  and 
the  chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening   Periodicals,   in    which 
Members  can  meet  their  Friends  for  friendly  chat  and  discussion 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to   I  lanting, 
Laying-out,   Selection    of  Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for   Window 
Gardening,    Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,  &c.  ;     the    Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 
23,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £i  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841- 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10s. 

A L PHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Just  Published,  demy  8vo,  Part  1.,  price  ST., 

EPIDEMIOLOGY:    or,    the   Remote   Cause   of 
Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation. 
By  John  Parkin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

London  :  J.  and  A  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 
Now  ready,  price  is., 

A  COMMON    SENSE    VIEW    of    the    POTATO 
DISEASE;  showing  How  It  Comes,  and  How  to  Prevent  It. 
By  James  Craig. 

London|:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

On  Friday  next,  in  1  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut 

Illustrations,  price  211.  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions, 
Native  Countries.  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion- together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  suita- 
bility for  particular  Positions,  &c.  By  W.  B.  Hemslf.y,  formerly 
Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Based  on  the 
French  work  of  Messrs.  Decaisneand  Naudin  (Members  of  the  Institute 
of  France),  entitled  "  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  des  Jardins/'and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Riocreux  and  Leblanc 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


MTJDIE    &    SONS, 

15,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON, 

NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 

Keg    to   announce    that    they    continue     to    supply    the 

/~1  ARDENERS'     CHRONICLE     and      AGRICUL- 

VJT  TURAL  GAZETTE,  Bell's  Messenger,  Cottage  Gardener,  Field, 
Flotist,  Floral  Magazine,  Floral  World,  harden,  Gardener,  Gardeners' 
Maeazine,  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCIAL, and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  for  cash.  As  the  regular  delivery  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential,  Messrs.  Mudie  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a  greater 
certainty  of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  POST  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  at  moderate  charges. 


CONTENTS : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 
Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and_  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London         ..  Mr.  George  Street,   30,  Comhill,    E.C; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;   Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  X2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Bristol 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


In  One  thick  Volume,  the  Fourteenth  Edition,  price  16s., 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  Describing 
the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Correct  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
with  a  large  Collection  of  Approved  Prescriptions,  &c.  Forming  a 
Comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families,  Emigrants, 
&C,  By  T.  J.  Graham,  M.D.,  Fellow  o?  the  Royal  College  o( 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

t( Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  For  fulness  and  completeness  they  all  yield  the  palm  to 
Dr.  Graham's." — Banner. 

"  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class."— British  Standard. 

London:  Published  by  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO., 
Stationers'  Court.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


IV/IISS     BRADDON'S     NEW     WORK. 

The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
On  Wednesday  next,  in  3  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


ILLY 


D     X'     R      R*    E*    L     L. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  Working  Gardener,  as 
Partner,  in  a  Small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  held  on 
Long  Lease,  on  moderate  terms.— Mr.  ROE,  20,  William  Street,  New 
North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  a  General  FOREMAN.— Must  be  a 
good  Salesman,  and  especially  well  up  in  the  Propagation  and 
Management  of  Conifera:  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  raising  of  Conifera:  Seedlings.  None  but  a  first- 
class  Man,  with  good  references,  need  apply— Apply,  by  letter,  to 
W.  BARRON  AND  SON,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Derby. 


WANTED,  a  good  Working  Outdoor  FOREMAN, 
well  up  in  Propagation  of  Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  and 
Fruit  Trees— WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery, 

Ahrincham. 


WANTED,    ONE    or   TWO   young   MEN,    accus 
tomed  to  Jobbing  Gardening,  and  who  are  well  up  in  Pruninf 
Fruit  Trees,  &C.—S.  DYER,  the  Nurseries,  Bridgwater. 


WANTED,  an  active  LABOURING  GARDENER 
also  used  to  Cows.    Single,  sober.    Wages  ids.  per  week.- 
Rev.  E.  HAMMOND,  Sundridge  Rectory,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


GARDENER. —  Married;  has  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ;  also  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  CRANSTON, 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Herelord. 

GARDENER  (Working).— One  son  (rr  years  old); 
well  experienced  in  all  branches  of  Gardening;  understands 
Cows,  Meadow  Land,  &c.  Good  character.— A.  B.,  Widmore  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Under). — Age  22;    has  been  nearly 
three  years  in  his  present  place,  where  four  men  arc  kept.     Can 
be  highly  recommended. — W.  LASKEY,  Gardener,  Careby,  Stamford. 


FOREMAN. — Age  24  ;  five  years  in  last  place,  where 
ten  men  are  employed.— C.  S.,  Fairscat  Lodge,  Highgatc,  N. 


WANTED,  TWO  ASSISTANTS  in  the  Glass 
Department,  possessing  some  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Applicants  to  state  age,  references,  and  wages. — 
B.  WHITHAM,  the  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 


WANTED,  a  competent  MAN,  to  take  entire 
Management  of  a  Seed  Shop  in  Nottingham.  A  Youth  kept  as 
an  Assistant.  Must  have  a  knowledge  of  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Seeds,  &c,  and  be  able  to  advise  Customers.  Character  indispensable. 
—JOHN  FRETTINGHAM,  Stapleford  Nurseries,  Nottingham. 


PACKER.— Mr.  William  Bull  is  in  WANT  of  an 
ASSISTANT  PACKER— one  accustomed  to  Basket  Packing. 
Wages  18s.  per  week. — Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  no  family  • 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  — C,  G.i 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER   (Head).— Age  29,  married  ;    14  years' 
experience  in  some  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the  country. 
—A.  M.,  Post  Office,  Elmham,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  three 
children  ;  first-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul. — PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,  married,  no  family  ; 
has  been  Head  Gardener  in  two  first-class  Noblemen's  families. 
Leaving  on  account  of  death  of  employer.  Good  references  from  both 
places. — C.  B.,  7,  Seagrave  Road,  North  End,  Fulham,  S.W. 


CIARDENER  (Head),  married.— C.  J.  White  wishes 
J  to  engage  as  above.  Has  been  three  years !  Foreman  under 
Mr.  E.  CuHey,  at  Ferniehurst,  also  under  him  when  Gardener  to 
W.  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  near  Exeter,  and  from  whom  reference  may  be 
obtained. — The  Gardens,  Ferniehurst,  Shipley,  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man. — 
Age  37,  married  [Scotch).  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  England  and 
six  in  Ireland.  First-class  recommendations  from  every  place  he  has 
held. — R.,  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
practical,  having  been  brought  up  to  it  from  childhood  ;  has 
held  several  first-class  situations  as  Head  Gardener.  Can  be  highly 
recommended  as  a  practical,  sober,  and  trustworthy  Man. — J.  H., 
20,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— James  McLean,  Gardener 
to  H.  P.  Hernck,  Esq  ,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Loughborough. 
Leicestershire,  can  with  conlindence  recommend  a  thorough  practical 
Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well  versed  in 
Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  also  Orchids. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  Flower  ana 
Kitchen  Garden  work.  Has  lived  in  some  of  the  principal  Establish- 
ments in  England,  and  can  be  highly  recommendea  from  each. — J.  P., 
4,  Elizabeth  Cottage,  Blythc  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  A  Gentleman,  who  is 
giving  up  his  Country  House,  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Head  Gardener,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  duties  in  every 
department,  and  is  a  very  trustworthy,  respectable  Man.  He  can 
have  an  unexceptionable  character  of  many  years'  standing. — The 
GARDENER,  Billing  Hall,  near  Northampton. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener. — Married  ;  is  a  thorough 
practical  working  Man,  who  understands  Gardening  in  all  Us 
branches,  also  Laying-out  and  Planting  new  Grounds;  can  Manage 
Land  and  Stock.  Good  character. — G.  51.,  Kingwood  Farm,  Shiplake, 
Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Wanted,  a  Re-engagement 
in  the  above  Capacity.  The  Advertiser  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Profession,  Early  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Cultivation 
of  Stove  and  Tropical  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  the 
Management  of  Woods  and  Plantations,  Horticultural  Erections,  and 
Modern  Improvements.  Nine  years'  references. — No.  30,  Messrs. 
F.  &  A  Dicksons  &  Son,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  26, 
single ;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Vinery, 
Conservatory,  Greenhouses,  6tc;  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Is  thoroughly  fond  of  his  work.  Highly  recommended. 
—GARDENER,  Bank  Villa,  Stratford  Street,  Western  Road, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


FOREMAN. — The  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting 
with  a  Landscape  Gardener  or  Nurseryman  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  a  thorough  practical  Foreman,  who  has  been  used  to  the 
Management  of  Men.  Gentlemen  or  Builders  intending  to  Lay-out 
Grounds  extensively  should  reply  to  same,  as  a  saving  of  50  per  cent, 
can  be  effected,— A.  B.,  ir,  Surrey  Grove,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen. 

MANAGER    (General),    or  FOREMAN,    SALES- 
MAN, and  PROPAGATOR.     Extensive  practical  experience 
inthevarious  departments, — W.  J.  R.,  Hale  Road,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


TRAVELLER,  or  M  A  NAG  ER.— Thoroughly 
competent  in  all  branches  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business. 
References  unexceptionable. — B.  S.,  30,  Kinglake  Street,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool. 


CLERK,    or     ASSISTANT    SHOPMAN.— Age    24. 
Advertiser    seeks    a    Re-engagement,      Country     preferred.  — 
ROBIN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  toH.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  See.  Office  hours  frem 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
Established  1840. 


HOW     to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S    SIMPLE  DYES, 
Eighteen   Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink   Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titcbfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


OPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

TX^M.     YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established  1749. 

T      N      D      I     A          PAL 

E         ALE, 

TTTM.     YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

"C1DINBURG 

H           ALE, 

W 


E 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

Grat  ef  ul— C  omf ortuig, 
PPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

'  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Setvice  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Tames  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — Sec 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  ilAd.t  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  r». 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


COCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.  z%d.,  gs.  orf.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 

HIRTY    YEARS'    EXPE  R  I  E  N  C  E    of  DR. 

LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Received  from  Mr. 
Cooper,  Chemist,  Chestergate,  Stockport ; — "  I  can  with  pleasure  add 
my  testimony  in  praise  of  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers,  having  often  per- 
ceived the  great  good  experienced  from  them.  I  could  send  plenty  of 
testimonials  of  cures  for  the  asking."  They  instantly  relieve  Asthma. 
Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  at  is.  iJsrf.  per  box, 

DISORDERS  of  the  LUNGS  are  most  dangerous  in 
Cold,  Snowy  Weather. 
SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  Breathing,  loosen  the  Phlegm,  abate 
Fever,  allay  the  Tickling  which  occasions  the  Cough,  without 
Tightening  the  Chest;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  as  Periodical 
Coughs  or  invererate  Asthma,  it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  effects, 
though,  of  course,  longer  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  [Medicine  is 
required.     Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS   MAKERS. 

IMPROVED    STEAM-POWER    MACHINERY    FOR    WORKING    WOOD    ENABLES    US    TO    SUPPLY    FIRST-CLASS 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 

Only  the  best  materials  used.       Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.       Gentlemen  are  respectfully 

invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any 

part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


Universal  Portable  Plant  Preserver  and  Ground  Vinery. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be 
by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  prize. 


In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of 
having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants, 
we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a 
complete  length  12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  really  portable. 

The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq., 
Stoke   Rochford,    Grantham.      His   Gardener,    Mr.  I.  Dell,   wrote  us  the  following 
Letter,  unsolicited  : — 
"  Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worthy  of  that  name.     Every  one 
who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.     I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them  shortly. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Isaac  Dell." 


They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes, 
if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 


One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  lor  any  number  of  lengths, 
In  ordering  state  the  number  of  ends  required. 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  Upward?, 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
1 2  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


£1 


Price. 

5 

5 

15 

3 
6 

4 
10 
o 


Kn.K  per 
pair  extra. 

$s.  od. 

$s.  od. 

7s.  od. 

ys.  od. 

Ss.  od. 

Ss.  6d. 
1  os.  6d. 
12s.  od. 


Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches ;  sides, 
ij  inches  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of 
glass  is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ounoe. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  1  Light      ...  £1 

8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  Lights     ...  3' 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  Lights     ...  4 


Melon  Frame. 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  6oj.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ounce. 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  Lights     ...  £676 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  Lights     ...  7   17     6 

24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  Lights     ...  976 

PIT    LIGHTS 

With  Wood  Sills,  to  Build  on  Brickwork. 
Price  on  application. 


Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works. 
We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit ;    every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  oi  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Acnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
RiCHARDS,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  February  8.  1871. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months    ..  51.  ii\d.  \  Six  Months     ,.     iij,  ud. 
Twelve  Months     , ,     £1  3J.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C* 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle'*  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States^   is  £l  6s. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  3s. 

Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Ruses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


N 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
FRASER,    Lea    Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 

idon,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme      A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


J  OH 
Lorn 


ROSES,    ROSES,    ROSES.  —  Twelve    Choice    Half- 
Standards,  and    24    Choice    Dwarfs    sent    to    any  address    on 
receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  for  211,,  package  included. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  Devon. 


New  White  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose. 

MADAME    LACHARME,    or  the  New  White 
JULES  MARGOTTIN.— Strong  plants  will  be  ready  the  first 
week  in  March,  at  35.  6d.  each.     Usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
\Y.\I.  Wl_M  il)  an'i.  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresl'ieM,  l\  k  I  ieW ,  Sussex 


NEW  ROSES,  1873.— All  the  best  new  ROSES  for 
1873,  including  that  superb  "new  Double  White"  hybrid 
perpetual,  Madame  Lacharme — the  white  Jules  Margottin,  in  strong 
healthy  Plants. 

WM.  WOOD  And  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckheld, 
Sussex. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
R 


1872.   J  j_y   ROSESf   by  JOHN  CRANSTON 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Copies  can  now 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE.  -  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;    price,   in  cloth,  £1  ys. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


R 


OYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY,    Regent's    Park.— 
EXHIBITIONS  of   SPRING  FLOWERS,  WEDNESDAY, 
March  26,  April  23. 

SUMMER   EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT, 


&c,  WEDNESDAYS  and  THURSDAYS,  May 
and  WEDNESDAY,  July  o. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on  application  by  post. 

Note. — In   Schedule  for  June,  Classes  37   and  38, 
read  "  2  feet." 


June: 

12  feet ' 


lor 


G 


EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

Surrey.     Trade  CATALOGUE  post  free. 


QMITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O     Merchants,  i.Bunhill  Row,   London,  E.C.     TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


w 


M.  POTTEN'S  SEED   LIST  is  now  ready,    and 

will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
The   Nursery,   Sissinghutst,   Staplehurst,    Kent 


CH 


Seeds. 
ARLES      TURNERS     CATALOGUE 

ready. 
Tbe  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


ROSE  BLOOMS,  &c—  Persons  having  really  good 
Blooms  to  DISPOSE  OF,  or  other  choice  FLUWERS  and 
FRUIT,  send  prices  and  quantities  to  FELTON  AND  SONS,96,  High 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Post  Office  Orders  remitted  same  day  as  goods  received. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
C A  R TER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London 


FINE  strong   Dwarf-trained  APRICOTS,   APPLES, 
and  TLUMS,  at  moderate  prices. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield.  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Standard  Trained  Morello  Cherries. 
WOODTHORPE  offers  a  fine  lot  of  above.     Price 
1  upon  application. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  IledinKham,  Essex. 


H 


ESSLE     PEA  R.  —Strong    Standards  :     special 

prices  for  100, 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


QTRONG  Standard  APPLES,    PEARS,    and  WAL- 

O  NUTS;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES: a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS;  FOREST  TREES,  from  2  to  10  ft.  Prices  on  application  to 
CH  ARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham, 

EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in  all   the  leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington.  Surrey. 


FRUIT    TREES.— A   large  stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and   Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
75s  per  100  ;  Gooseberries  from  10s.  per  100;  Currants  from  6s.  per  100. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


1}INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession  - 
Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


T 


HIRTY   PINES   for   SALE,   all  free  from   bug    or 

scale  ;  all  Fruiters.     £6  the  Lot. 
Mr.  LYNE,  Bookseller,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

TANDARD    and    other    BRIAR     STOCKS. 

>    JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out,  in  pots,  Purple 
White,  and  Scarlet,  good  Plants,  at  2s.  per  dozen. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


GERANIUM     CUTTINGS,     strong.— Le    Grand, 
Clippei    '" 


Le 

pper,  Wiltshire  Lass,   Golden  Fleece,   Lord  Derby,  Waltham 
Seedling,  White  Periection,  LadyC.  Grosvenor,  Bijou,  Mdme.Lei 
Mdme.  Vaucher,  Flower  of  Spring,  &c,  4s.  per  100. 
W.  B.  C,  Wellesbourne,  Warwick. 


NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  21.  6d.  ;  older 
sorts,   all  the    best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,   large   flowered,   or 
Pompons,  12  for  21.  ;  100  for  15s. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


CALCEOLARIA     AUREA     FLORIBUNDA,     nice 
clean,  healthy,  short-jointed  plants,  6s.  per  100,  505.  per  1000. 
GERANIUM  VESUVIUS,  the  best  bedder,  strong,  autumn  struck, 
12s.  per  100.     Post  Office  orders  payable  at  Boughton,  Chester. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  oi  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

EBB'S  PRIZE" COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB -NUTS  and  FILBERTS      LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W 


To  the  Trade.— Seed  Novelties. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    beg    to    say  that   all   the 
NOVELTIES    of  the    SEASON    may  be   obtained    at  their 
Establishment. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  "Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  pans  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent.  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  5ILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond, 
of  Stirling,  N.B  ),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


SELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,  Carriage 
free.      Prices  on  application. 


THOMAS    KENNEDY  and    CO. 
Dumfries. 


.pplic 
Nurserymen   and    Seedsmen, 


s 


TUART   MACDONALD  and  CO.'S  PRIMULAS, 


ration. 

Stuart    Macdonald    &    Co.'s    WHOLESALE     LIST    of    the 
Choicest  FLOWER  SEEDS,  sent  on  application. 
Southampton  Row,  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


Seed  Catalogue  1873. 
T7DMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  will  be  glad  to  forward 

JLJ     his  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  post  free 
on  application. 

The  Yorkshire  Seed   Establishment,  Hull. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  qs.  Der  load. 

ursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


LOAM,  at  £T.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St  John's  Nun 


RHODODENDRONS.— Fine  healthy  Plants,  well  set 
with  Flower-buds,  and  comprising  the  leading  varieties, 
including  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  true  to  name,  at  18s.  to  301. 
per  dozen. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
«;,  Aldgate.  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


Notice. 
M.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 

CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years.] 


W^ 


CHEAP,     well-rooted      NURSERY    STOCK 
Advertisement,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  8,  p. 
Fine  BLACK  OAK  PLANTS,  : 
Prices  very  moderate. 

W.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


See 

feet,  and  3  'to  4~to  5  feet. 


FOR  SALE,  a  few  thousand  SEAKALE,  good  forcing, 
8s.  per  100  for  cash  ;  extra  large,  10s.  6d.;  for  Planting,  5s.     Also 
ASPARAGUS,  ,2-yr.     and    3-yr. ;     GLOBE     ARTICHOKES,     pci 
dozen  or  100.     Price  on  application  to 
J.  COOPER,  Florist,  Balrour  Cottage,  Fulham  Fields,  London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  to  be    kept    DAILY    SUPPLIED  with 
CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS,  for  selling  again.     Slate  lowest 
terms  to Y.  Z  ,  Post  Office,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Seedling  Ash. 

SANDY    AND    SON    have  a  surplus  stock   of  2-yr. 
COMMON  ASH  SEEDLINGS.    Price  is.  6d,  per  1000.    Samples 
forwarded.  The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 

OR  SALE,  extra  strong  twice  transplanted  LARCH, 

2  to  3  feet.     Price,  &c. ,  on  application  to 
W.   HOCKIN,  the   Nurseries,   Taunton. 


F 


LARCH. —To    be    SOLD,    Cheap,    about    100,000 
Larch,   strong,    transplanted,    3    to    5    feet.     For    price    and 
particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  Grove  House,  Caerwys,  Holywell. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,  stout,  transplanted; 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be 
SOLD.  Also  a  large  quanlitv  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH 
CHESTNUT.— Mr  G.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


WHITETHORN,  or  QUICK.— Two  Million  of  the 
above,  strong,  transplanted,  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  1000.     Samples 
may  had  on  application  to 

THOMAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery.  Northampton. 


FINE  strong  ALDER,  5  to  7  feet,  205.  per  1000  ; 
strong  PRIVET,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  1000;  HORNBEAM 
3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  1000 ;  extra  strong  CHESTNUTS  and 
SYCAMORE.  8  to  10  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 

R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


FOR  SALE,  1000  YARDS  very  good  DWARF  BOX, 
for  Edging,  planted  last  spring,  in  one  or  more  lots. 
WANTED,  PLANTS,  or  CUTTINGS,  of  Mrs.  POLLOCK,  or  any 
good  Tricolor  GERANIUM.     Lowest  price. 

W.  AND  J.   BROWN,  Nurserymen,  Stamford. 


PARIS,  1  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and     GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


SUTTONS'     CLEAN      CLOVER      SEEDS, 
New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 
RED.                         I         ALSIKE.                            COW  GRASS. 
WHITE                            TREFOIL.                        SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.       |              MALDEN'S  WONDER. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  is.  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 
GANGSTER'S    No.    i    PEA.— The   Undersigned  can 

O        offer  a  choice  Stock  of  the  improved  variety  of  this  Pea. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

PRINCE  of  WALES  PEA.— The  Undersigned  offer 
this  very  fine  prolific  Pea      Liberal  prices  to  large  buyers. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

MR.  LAXTON'S  fine  NEW  PEAS,  William  the 
First  and  Popular,  can  still  be  supplied.  For  Superlative  and 
Omega  early  applications  must  be  made,  as  the  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted. 

HURST  and  SON,   6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.'S  Stock  of  SEEDS  includes  some 
of  the  PEAS  which  are  so  scarce  in  the  trade  this  season. 


n,  London,  N 


II 


WANTED,  a  good  specimen  of  DAPHNE  INDICA 
RUBRA.— Apply  to  Mr.   WILLIAM   BULL    Establishment 
for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


ORC  HIDS,      Hardy      Terrestrial,       WANTED.— 
Particulars  of  kinds  for  disposal,  with  prices,  may  be  forwarded 
to  S.,  Mr.  Brum6t,  85,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  COMMON  PROVENCE  or  CABBAGE 
ROSES. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 
I  London,  E.C. 


Gloucester ;    and   59,    Mark   Lane, 


ED-SKINNED      FLOURBALL     POTATOS,     at 
1.  per  cwt. 
ILL,  Northampton. _ 


Notice  to  Large  Purchasers  of  Seeds. 

PURCHASERS  of  large  quantities  of  SEEDS   and 
POTATOS  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  on  application,  by 
post  or  otherwise  (stating  quantities  required),  to 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading. 

ASPARAGUS      PLANTS,     Connover's     Colossal.— 
One-year  old    Roots  of  this  splendid  Asparagus,  equal  to  two- 
year-old  transplanted  Roots  of  the  common  variety,  4*-  °f-  Per  '°°-  _ 
HY    CLARKE  and  SONS,  30,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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E.  C.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THF.IR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OE  SEEDS 

With  lull  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the 
following  and  other  Novelties. 

May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


NFAV    and     RARE     FLOWER    SEEDS. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  25. 

FLOWER     SEEDS,    best     sown    early. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  1. 

Other  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

See   Gardeners'   Chronicle,    February    8. 


NEW  EARLY  SUGAK,  CORN. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  in  America  the  best  kinds  ol 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn  are  cultivated  as  a  vegetable,  and  prepired  as  a 
very  general  and  much  approved  dish  for  the  table  from  semi-ripened 
condition  of  the  corn,  after  attaining  the  comparative  size  of  Marrow 
Peas.  The  variety  now  offered  is  received  direct  from  the  gentleman 
who  raised  it,  after  several  years  careful  selection  from  hybridized 
seedlings;  and  from  its  early  fruiting  character  it  has  been  fittingly 
named  the  Sixty-days  Sugar-corn.  In  a  communication  from  the  same 
gentleman  he  remarks  :  "  There  is  perhaps  no  vegetable,  not  even  the 
Potato,  now  so  universally  popular  in  America.  During  summer  and 
early  fall  {autumn),  by  planting  in  succession  every  two  weeks,  we 
have  it  upon  our  table  every  day,  from  early  in  July  until  the  middle 
of  October;  and  during  that  time  there  is  no  one  vegetable  so  highly 
prized."    Per  packet,  if. 


CABBAGE-NEW  AMERICAN  LETTUCE. 

This  unique  variety  is  very  highly  commended  by  a  Continental 
correspondent  for  its  special  eatable  qualities  and  its  superior  produce. 
Instead  of  producing  a  Cabbage  or  heart,  as  in  the  ordinary  kinds,  it 
fjrms  a  very  robust  single  stem,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  densely, 
clothed  from  the  base  with  large  broadly  oblong  Cabbage-like  leaves. 
The  growth  of  this  kind  being  slow,  the  stem  is  more  densely  covered 
with  leaves  than  in  other  varieties,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  threefold 
greater  produce  than  English  kinds.  It  also  continues  in  growth  a 
much  longer  period  before  it  runs  to  seed,  Irom  which  fact  the  leaves 
are  more  uniform  in  quality  throughout.  They  are  pulled  from  the 
base  upwards  as  required.     Per  packet,  is. 


SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA. 

This  very  rare  and  beautiful  species  was  first  collected  by  Mr. 
RoezI,  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Sacramento,  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  effective  introductions. 

It  is  a  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  of  fine  robust  habit,  with 
strong  rhizome-like  root,  from  which  arc  produced  remarkably  large 
ornamental  glossy  leaves,  of  a  circularly  lobed  outline,  with  marginal 
toothed  lobes,  each  leaf  being  nearly  1%  foot  in  diameter,  and  borne 
on  leafstalks  exceeding  18  inches  in  length,  which  in  their  effect  are 
compared  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  "  Plants  HartwegianEe,"  with  the 
leaves  of  Rheum  palmatum  in  dimensions.  The  stem  rises  to  2  feet  in 
height,  crowned  with  a  large  branched  clustar  of  flowers,  having  the 
substance  of  Hoya  carnosa,  and  forming  ahead  of  bloom  in  the  style 
of  Saxifraga  cordifolia,  4  inches  in  width.  The  blooms  are  white, 
tinted  with  rose.     Per  packet,  is.  and  2s.  6d. 


CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

This  fine  variety  has  been  sent  out  by  us  during  the  last  three  years, 
being  originally  received  from  a  first-class  house  in  America,  who  had 
tested  it  with  the  reputed  best  kinds,  and  proved  it  superior  to  all 
others  known  to  them.  It  has  now  proved  it*  most  excellent  and 
superior  character,  not  only  in  English  gardens,  by  its  annual  demand 
n  preference  to  others,  but  it  has  also  proved  its  superiority  abroad. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  R.  Cornish,  of 
Madras  (India),  whose  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  has  so 
far  exceeded  the  results  of  his  experience  with  others  previously 
grown  by  him  with  similar  treatment,  that  he  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  to  draw  up  a 
paper  detailing  the  results  of  his  experience,  and  it  is  from  this  com- 
munication we  learn  that,  allowing  for  the  rapidity  of  growth  common 
to  all  vegetables  in  that  climate,  from  the  seed  of  this  Asparagus, 
which  was  received  from  us  in  November,  and  sown  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  with  the  usual  treatment,  the  bed  commenced  yielding 
a  crop  of  shoots  fit  for  the  table  in  July,  such  as  would  do  credit  to 
Covent  Garden,  a  continuous  stated  cutting  being  made  from  the  bed 
whilst  in  season,  thus  showing  that  the  bed  commenced  yielding 
freely  within  seven  months.  Dr.  Cornish  further  states,  that  "though 
the  upward  growth  of  Asparagus  is  so  rapid  in  this  climate,  yet,  in 
comparison  with  the  thin  and  slender  crowns  obtained  from  other 
kinds,  the  '  Colossal '  variety  comes  up  with  a  good  sturdy  head,  or 
crown,  and  injustice  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  I  may  state  that  this  is  the 
finest  variety  of  Asparagus  I  have  yet  seen,  for  size,  strength,  delicacy 
of  flavour,  and  tenderness,"  (Strong  roots,  per  100,  10s.  Crf.  and  15s  ) 
Per  oz.,  is,;  per  lb,,  12s. 


Rhododendrons. -To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    AND    SONS    beg  to   offer    the 
undermentioned,   covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 
CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids. 
PONTICUM.of  all  sizes. 
ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot.  Surrey. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and   LAING  have  a  splendid 
stock  of  the  following  to  offer,  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  at  very  moderate  prices  : — 

VINES— In  all  the  best  sorts,  extra  strong  and  short -jointed. 
FIGS — In  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  true  to  name. 
ROSES— Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES— Standard  and  Pyramid,  all  with  Iruit  buds. 
PHLOXES— All  the  finest  new  and  old  varieties. 
PANSIES — Show,  Fancy  and  Bedding,  the  best  varieties  only. 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

MASTER    CHRISTINE,    unquestionably  the   finest 
Pink  Geranium  either  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  at  present 
in  cultivation.     Strong  plants,  is.  each,  10s,  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 

TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Lady  Cullum,   Sophie  Dumaresque. 

Mrs.  Pollock,  Louisa  Smith,  3s.  perdoz.,  20s.  penco.     (In  liquidation.) 

JOHN    BIRD   (.Trustee  of  Kirk  Allen),  the  Nurseries,  Brampton, 

Huntingdon. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5s.,  os.,  12s., 
i8s.,  24s.,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 
GLADIOLUS    COLVILLII,   showy    crimson,    to    flower    in    June, 

is.  per  dozen  ;  6s.  per  100, 
GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS,  hybrids,  12  roots,  in  12  fine  varieties,  41. : 

36  roots,  in  12  varieties,  10s.  6d. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3s.,  5s.,  9s.,  12s.,  15s,,  20s.,  and  30s,  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12s.  to  24s.  ;  6  do.,  6s. 
to  10s.  6d. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"  Sir, — Would   you   kindly   send  your    Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Forists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  10s  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants ;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5s.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS"  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  ol  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


NEW  TRICOLOR  FUCHSIA,  SUN  RAY 
(Milner's)— has  received  Two  First-class  Certificates — 8s  per 
dozen;  12  Choice  FUCHSIAS,  including  six  new  varieties  of  1872, 
45.  6d.;  12  COLEUS,  2s.,  per  too,  12s;  25  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
rooted  cuttings,  2s.  bd  ;  MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM  CORDI- 
FOLIUM  YAR1EGATUM,  rooted  cuttings,  is.  arf.  per  dozen; 
IRESINE  LINDENI,  as.;  AGERATUM,  Imperial  Dwarf  Blue, 
is.  per  dozen,  post  free.  GERANIUMS:  Louisa  Smith,  Sophia 
Cusack,  3s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  gd.;  Admiration,  Beauty  of  Calder- 
dale.  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Richard  Headley,  Wm.  Underwood, 
Hibberd  s  Orange  Nosegay,  2s.  6d,;  Mrs  Crawley,  Our  Future  King, 
Harry  George,  Sunlight,  3s.;  Soliel,  Velocipede,  4s  per  dozen  ;  Perilla, 
Bijou,  Thomas  Moore,  Vesuvius,  and  Lord  Derby,  from  stores, 
is.  6d.  per  dozen;  Six  Double  GERANIUMS,  is.  6rf.  Show  and 
Fancy  PELARGONIUMS,  6s.,  gs.,  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUEpost  free. 

JOSEPH  LEIGH,  Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-le- 
Wif 


illows. 


CCELOGYNE    CRISTATA. 


JOHN   H.  LEY, 

EXOTIC   NURSERY,  LANSDOWNE   ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Can  offer  good  Plants  of  the  above  magnificent  winter- 
flowering  Orchid,  at  35.  6d.,  ys.  6d.  and  io.r.  6</.—  being 
the  lowest  prices  it  has  ever  been  sold  at.  Also  the 
following  Orchids,  in  good  plants  : — 

s.    d. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 3s.  6d.  and    5    o 

SPECIOSUM 7s.  6d.  and  10    6 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  26 

„  BARBATUM  NIGRUM 36 

CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRA. 36 

„  VERATRIFOLIA        10    6 

EPIDENDRON  CILIARE  MAJOR        

ONCIDIUM  ALTISSIMUM  50 

,,  SPHACELLATUM 5    *» 

PLEIONE  LAGENARIA 10    6 

,,  WALLICHII ss.  and    7    6 

STANIIOPEA  VVARDII        76 

Or  the  Dozen,  package  included,  in  largest  sizes,  good 
plants,  for  z\  guineas. 

Priced  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street,  Croydon. 


The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,    LONDON,   N.W. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    for     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  ol  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERVE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  In- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (sec  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mm  .  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS, 

The  Nurseries  arc  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Wcstcrn  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


A,  VAN  &EEET, 

Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 

BEGS   TO   CALL  THE     PARTICULAR   ATTENTION     OF   THE 
PUBLIC   TO  THE   UNDERMENTIONED 

LIST 

OF  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES, 

Which  he  offers  at  the  following  Reduced  Trices,  viz.  :— 

STOVE. 

ACHIMENES,  12  of  the  best  varieties,  own  selection,  as.  6d. 
AMARYLLIS  RETICULATA,  18s.  per  dozen. 
ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM,  good  plants,  301.  per  dozen. 
BEGONIA,  fine-leaved  varieties,  6s.  per  dozen. 
BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA,  gs.  per  half  dozen. 

„  WEISSIANA,  gs.  per  half-dozen. 

CANNA  TRICOLOR,  splendid  foliage  plant,  18s.  per  hali-dozen. 
CROTON     ELEGANS,     VARIEGATUM,     and     CASCARILLA, 

24s.  per  dozen. 
CENTROPOPGON  LUCYANUS,  beautiful  winter  flowering  plant, 

gs.  per  half  dozen. 
COFFEA  ARABICA,  the  true  Codec  plant,  gs.  per  half-dozen. 
CURCULIGO  RECURVATA,  6s.  per  hair-dozen. 
DALECHAMPIA  ROEZL1ANA  ROSEA,  gs.  per  half-dozen. 
DRAC.EN  A  ROBUSTA,  fine  green-leaved  sort,  12*.  per  half-dozen. 
„  COOPERI,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 

NIGRESCENS,  15s.  per  half-dozen. 
FITTONIA    ARGYRONEURA,     PEARCEI,    and    VERSCHAP. 

FELTI,  miniature  plants  for  Wardian  cases,  6s.  per  half-dozen. 
GARDENIA  FLORIDA,  small  plants,  gs.  per  dozen. 
GLOXINIA,  choice  varieties,  own  selection,  91.  per  dozen. 

„  choice  mixed  varieties,  25s.  per  100. 

MARANTAS,  six  beautiful  varieties,  151. 
MONOCH/ETUM   HUMUOLDTI.os.  per  half-dozen. 

„  SERICEUM   MULTIFLORUM.Q*.  p.  half-doz. 

PASSIFLORA,  six  different  sorts,  95. 
PINCENECTITIA  TUBERCULATA,  very  decorative,  48s.  per  doi. 


BROMELIADS,  six  fine  different  sorts,  gs. 


FERNS. 

ADIANTUM  ^ETHIOPICUM,  251.  per  100. 

„  CRISPULUM,  125.  per  half-dozen. 

„  FORMOSUM,  iSs.  per  dozen. 

ASPLENIUM  VEITCHII,  i8s.  per  dozen. 
DAREA  DIVERSIFOLIA,  nice  stuff,  shifted,  40s.  per  100. 
GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALU,  1S1.  per  dozen. 
CYATHEA  MEDULLAR  IS,  fine  plants,  36s.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  CILIATA,  nice  plants,  gs,  per  dozen. 
.  ,,  In  small  pots,  42s.  per  100. 

„  GIBBA  CRISPA,  181.  per  dozen. 

SELAGINELLA,  12  of  the  very  best,  own  selection,  as. 
A   Collection    of    100    beautiful     FERNS     and    SELAGINELLAS, 
50  different  sorts,  for  425. 


TROPICAL  ORCHIDS,  23  different  sorts,  left  to  my  own  selection 
for  6$s. 

PALMS. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  very  rare,  iyr.  seedlincs,  48s.  per  doz. 

„        RUBRA,  fine  plants,  i>£  to  2  feet,  481.  per  dozen. 
CHAM.^ROPS  FORTUNEI,  t  foot,  30s.  per  dozen. 

„  „  smaller,  fine  plants,  04s.  per  (fozen. 

„  ,,  2-yr,  seedling*,  631.  per  100. 

,.  HUMILIS  1  foot,  fine,  30s.  per  dozen. 

CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  g  inches,  24s  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  2-yr.  seedlings,  84s.  per  100. 

LATANIA  BORBONICA,  3  to  4  leaves,  105s.  per  100. 

,,  „  i-yr.  seedlings,  35s.  per  100. 

PANDANUS  UTILIS,  1  foot,  fine  plants,  241.  per  dozen. 

,,  ,,  smaller,  84s.  per  100. 

PHG2NIX  RECLINATA,  24s.  per  dozen. 
OREODOXA  REGIA,  i-yr.  seedlings,  63s.  per  100. 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  nice  plants,  60s  per  dozen. 

AGAVE  VERSCHAFFELTI,  nice  plants,  365.  per  dozen. 

„        HETERACANTHA,  30s.  per  dozen. 

„        XYLINACANTHA,  201.  per  dozen. 
YUCCA  CANALICULATA,  36s.  per  dozen. 

„         TRECULEANA,  60s.  per  dozen. 

,,         ALOEFOLTA,  12s.  to  24*.  per  dozen. 
CORREA,  of  sorts,  18s.  per  dozen. 
DAPHNE  DELI'HINIS,  5s.  per  halT-dozen. 
DIOSMA,  of  sorts,  small  plants,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DRACAENA  AUSTRALIS,   strong  plants,  48s.    per  dozen  ;  smaller, 

24s.  per  dozen. 
DRACAENA  VEITCHIT,  strong,  48s.  perdoz.  ;  smaller,  24s,  perdoz. 
ECHEYERIA  ATRO PURPUREA,  os.  per  dozen. 
EUONYMUS  TAPONICA  OVATA  AUREA,  18s.  per  25. 

„  RADICANS  ARGENTEA  MACULATA,  is*.  per*S. 

EUGENIA  UGNI.qs.  per  dozen. 
ILLICIUM   RELIGIOSUM,  18s.  perdoz. 
MYRTUS  BULLATA,  gs.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS,  12  new  varieties,  gs. 
HELICHRYSUM  SPECTABlLE,  12s.  per  dozen. 
KENNEDYA,  of  sorts,  12s.  per  dozen. 
POLYGALA  DALMAISlANA.os.  per  dozen. 
SKIMMIA   FRAGRANS,  12s.  per  half-dozen. 
„  OB  LATA,  I2J.  per  half-dozen. 

,,  JAPONICA,  12s.  per  25. 

THEA  ROHEA,  Black  Tea,  18s.  per  dozen. 
RONDELETIA  ANOMALIS,  i8j.  per  dozen. 


,  1  to  ij^  foot,  24S.  per  dozen; 


CONIFERS. 

ABIES  NORDMANNIANA,  the  finest  stock  ever  seen,   1%  foot 
high.  31s   per  dozen  ;  200*.  per  loo. 
,,        PINSAPO.  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCAKIA   IMURICA TA,  2-yr  seedlings,  601.  per  100. 
BIOTA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  6  inches.  18s.  per  dozen. 

ERICOIDES,  i^toi  lect,  12s.  per  dozen. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  fine  seedlings,  syr.  old,  twice  transplanted 

50s  per  100. 
CUPKESSUS  LAYVSONI,  4  to  5  ft.,  2js  perdoz.  ;  3  feet,  63s.  per  10a. 
„  „  GRACILIS  (A.   Watcrcr),   ijjf   foot,  30*. 

per  dotcn. 
„  ,.  ARGEN  I'EA.  do  .  1%  foot,  3<W.  per  doz. 

,,  ERECT  A  VIRIDIS,  do.,  aj£  to  3  feet, 48ft 

per  dozen  ;  1  to  14  foot,  24s.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREAL1S,  fine  stiiff,  \%  foot,  \$s.  per  dozen. 

DOI.ABRATA,  t  ft,  24s.  p  doz  ;  6  inches,  84*  p   toa 
RETINOSPORA  PLUMnSA  VERA,  2  feel,  3©1  per  dozen  ;  8  iit 
63*.  per 
„  „  AUREA, 

6  to  0  inches,  6is  per  100. 
CRYPTOMERIAELEGANS,  ij£  foot,  1201.  per  teo. 
PICEA  ENGE1.MANNI,  1%  foot,  24X.  per  dozen. 
,,        ORIENT  ALTS,  i'j  font,  18s  per  dozen. 
,,        SM  ITU  1 1,  2-yr.  sl'ci!  lings,  301.  per  100. 
PIN  US  DENSI  FLORA,  1%  foot,  241.  per  dozen;  iqos.  per  too. 

„  EXI'ELSA,  2-vr.  seedlings,  Mrong,  2is.  per  100. 

RETINOSl'OKA  SOUARROSA  (Veiich),  2  to  3 ft., 24/  to  48*.  p.  do! 
THUJA  VERVAENEANA,  ■.  in<  h.-s  tff<.  per  100;  Hoot,  1001.  p.  100 

ASCLEPIAS  TUBER.OSA,  3S»,  per  100  roots. 
MAHONIA   BEALILs-Vr.  seedlings,  21s.  per  100. 
I.ILIIJM    LANCIFOLIUM  SCECIOSUM,  50s   per  100. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA,  30J.  per  too. 
CANNA,  of  sorts,  mixed,  95*.  per  too. 
IRIS  GERMANICA,  splendid  varieties,  25s.  per  100. 
HF.DF.RA,  12  different  green  and  variegated  sorts,  iss. 
PHLOXES,  12  very  best  varieties.  QJ. 

References  from  unknown  correspondents  respectfully  solicited. 

Ar  nil  in   I Ion  i  Mes*r«    d,  Sfl  HER  RAD  am.  SI  »NS(s,  Harp 

Lane,  llreat  Tower  Street,  from  whom  general  CATALOGUES  are 
to  be  had  on  application. 
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A     NEW     PEA, 


■  a  n 


CARTER'S    "  0.  F.    WILSON"     WRINKLED    MARROW.  *1,,.       ' 

~Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate   in  a  »»s    ^.^fc  Chronicle,   Feb.  8,   1873.      This  Pea  is  of  a 

Trial  of  over    200   varieties,    conducted  this         ^-ffSlffiagCfcjl^S  deliciously  tender  flavour.     It  was  pronounced 

season  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.        ^  t^^^mWJrlJiKg  fr    to  be  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection, 
See  Illustration,   page  175,     Gardeners'    ^a*»^*r*§&$WwWfc="  Price,  per  Pint,  3s,  ;  per  Quart,  5J. 

JAMES      CARTER    &    CO., 
Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (Lwited) 

Having   acquired,    arc    now   carrying   on    the   Business   of  Messrs- 
PETER    LA  WSON  &    SON,    lately   Seedsmen    and  Nurserymen  in 

in  all  its  Departments. 

NEW     CATALOGUES    NOW    READY. 

TRADE  PRICE  CURRENT— Seeds. 

GENERAL  SPRING  LIST  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  order  sheet. 


Edinburgh  and  London 


ANNUAL  CATALOGUES— Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
GLADIOLI   and   ROSES. 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS-In  the  Press. 


THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

EDINBURGH— GEORGE  the  4th  BRIDGE.  LONDON— SOUTIIWARK  STREET,  S.E. 

THE    LAWSON    NURSERIES,    EDINBURGH. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADHH.l   SEKDI.INGS,  first-class,  per  too,  71.  ;  per  iooo  ,£3    o    o 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 

100  11  .,  25     11  o  l.[     o 

«x>  I,  ,,  5°    n  £1  to     2    o    o 

'oo  ,,  u  100    ,,  £2  to     6    o    o 

And   upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


SURPLUS     STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 
TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  21-;,  -2K  t0  3&.  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  1%,  \%  to  2,  and  2  to  2 '4  feet 
SPRUCE,  1  J*  to  2,  2  to  2^,  2^  to  3,  and  3  to  $%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH-ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 


MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  105,  and  5  to6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and   the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 


not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  he  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN   HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire 


qiHE  EXTRAORDINARY 

X  PERPETUAL  WHITE- 
FLOWERING  TREE  CARNA- 
TION, LA  BELLE. 

"The  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of 
varieties  of  the  highest  possible 
value," 

"  The  flowers,  of  the  purest  white, 
are  very  large  and  smooth,  perfectly 
double,  and  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
are  produced  all  the  year  round  in 
such  profusion  that  one  or  more 
plants  should  be  grown  wheievcr 
cut  blooms  are  in  request." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  post  free, 
31.  6d.  each.  Large  Plants,  care- 
fully packed,  71.  td.  each;  ditto,  in 
bloom,  carefully  packed,  10s.  6d. 
each. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  to 

JAM  ES      BLACKLEY,     Leyton, 

London,  E, 


C  E  LOS  IA 


HUTTONII. 


g&S&i 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


HAVE    MUCH    PLEASURE   IN   OFFERING 


THIS      FIRST-CLASS      NOVELTY, 

WHICH    THEY    CONFIDENTLY    RECOMMEND. 


This  very  beauti- 
ful Plant  was  in- 
troduced by  us, 
through  our  col- 
lector the  late 
Mr.  Hutton,  after 
whom  we  have 
named  it. 

It  is  of  compact 
pyramidal  form 
and  bushy  habit, 
profusely  branch- 
ed, each  lead- 
ing branch  being 
tipped  with  a  small 
spike  of  bright 
crimson  flowers. 

In  colour  the 
plant  resembles 
the  well-known 
Iresine  Lindenii, 
the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf  being 
of  a  deep  claret 
colour,  while  the 
under  side  is  of 
a  bright  crimson 
shade. 

It  grows  to  a 
height  of  1  j  to 
2  feet,  by  about 
I  \  foot  in  diameter, 
the  leaves  measur- 


Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet.      Price  to  the  Trade  on  application, 

Priced    Catalogue  of  other    Choice    Seeds,    Post  Free   on    applicatimi. 


ing  3  to  4  in.  long 
by  |  to  ijin.  wide  at 
the  broadest  part. 

As  a  Bedding  or 
Sub-tropical  Plant 
it  will  take  a  high 
rank,  from  its  fine 
habit  and  rich  and 
effective  colouring. 
Although  gener- 
ally treated  as  a 
half-hardy  annual, 
plants  which  have 
been  bedded  out 
during  the  summer 
retain  their  fine 
bright  colour  till 
late  in  the  autumn 
a  bed  of  it  beinj 
now  (October  29) 
in  full  beauty  atour 
Chelsea  Nursery 
having  withstood 
the  late  severe 
frosts  without  an> 
protection. 

Plants  propagat- 
ed      by      cutting 
taken    off  in    earl. 
J^,  summer,  mak 

^5^.  splendid  objects  fo 
greenhouse  deco 
ration  during  the 
winter  months. 

bl 


BOYAL    EXOTIC     NUBSEBY,     CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W 
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JACKMAN'S    Illustrated    Priced    and   Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


JACKMAN'S 


CATALOGUE    of 
of  every  description. 


FRUIT    TREES 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS, 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


Of 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 

JACKMAN'S- CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE         of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 


JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


JACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. ____^ 


G 


EORGE    JACKMAN    and     SON,     Nuksekymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


Rhododendrons. 
TOHN    WATERER     and     SONS'     Descriptive 

'I      CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c.,of  the  following  : — 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
t.  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all  other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN    TX7" 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for   Britain,  giving   size,  price,  popular      .y.T 
and  botanical   names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  lor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester, 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

FOREST  TREES.— Immense  quantities,  hardy,  and 
well  rooted;  grown  in  the  open  fields.  FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.  Priced  LISTS  for- 
warded post  free  on  application 

HARDY   BRITISH    FERNS,— A    fine  assortment  lor  Rockwork 
and  general  planting,  251.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  tooo. 

WM.   BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


The  Planting  Season- 

SCOTCH       FIR,     extra    strong,     3    to    4    feet. 
THORNS,  ALDERS,  SYCAMORES,  &c,  strong,  transplanted. 
Price  on  application. 
WILLIAM  WOOD   AND    SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
near  Uckfield,  Sussex.  ^^^ 


To  Gentlemen  and  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  ORCHIDS,  any  good  kinds,  in  large 
plants.— Any  one  having  such,  or  choice  STOVE  PLANTS, 
in  overgrown  specimens,  can  have  them  EXCHANGED  for  smaller, 
new,  and  choice  Stove  Plants,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  &c,  and  will  oblige  by 
forwarding  names  and  sizes  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matiock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c,  &c 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
£17  ios.  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  £10 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good   to  transplant, 
£?  ios.  per  100,000. 

N.B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Palm  Seeds. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT    has     much    pleasure    in 
offering  the  following  interesting  PALM    SEEDS,  which  he  has 
just  imported  in  capital  condition,  viz.  : — 

PHOZNIX  RECLINATA  (true),  per  100  seeds,  i6j. 

,,  ,,  per  1000  seeds,  1205. 

CHAM/EROPS  FORTUNEI,  per  100  seeds,  St. 

„  ,,  per  1000  seeds,  60s. 

The  above  will  be  sent   free  by  post  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.    Terms,  cash  with  Order.     Early  orders  solicited  by 

JEAN    VERSCHAFFELT,  134,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent, 
Belgium. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s.,  42s.,  63J.,  and  84J. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d 

Williams' Alexandra  BROCCOLI         1    ( 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS        ..         ..it 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 1    < 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 2     < 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   cultMi     < 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  \  vation.  J  1     ( 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  .21 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 1     I 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved)       ..         .,         ..     1    I 
Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        ..         „  ,         ..     1    I 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       ....  11 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 11 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..11 

Princeof  Wales  MELON  ..         ..  j    1 

New  Queen  ONION  ,         ..         ',',         "11 

Earleys  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  .'.'        .'.'    1    1 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line ;  two  miles  from 
Blackhcath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  |      Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  12  to  14  ft.         Thuja  aurea,  4  to  5  feet. 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  10  feet.  |      Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  12  feet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves. 
JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


ELL    GROWN     and     HEALTHY     NURSERY 

STOCK,  offered  cheap,  all  sizes: — Chestnuts,  Laburnums, 
Alder,  Oaks,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Quickwood,  Arborvitae,  Aucuba, 
Berberis,  Mahonia,  DeuUia,  Double  Whin,  Garrya,  Gold  Tree  Ivy, 
Laurel  (Common  and  Portugal),  Lilacs,  Phillyrea,  Ligustrum  japoni- 
cum  and  ovalifolium,  Ribes,  Dwarf  Roses,  Synngaa,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Privet,  Cedrus  argenta,  Red  Cedars,  Chinese  Jumper.Thujopsts 
borealis  and  variegata,  Thuja  gigantea  and  elegantissima,  Standard 
Cherries,  Standard  Hessle.  J  argonelle,  and  other  Pears  ;  also  Pyramids. 

Trade  and  other  CATALOGUES  of  NURSERY  STOCK  and 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  may  be  had  on  application  to 

MARTIN  AND  SON,  61,  Market  Place;  or  Cotlingham.— Estab- 
lished 1788. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON      and     C  O.'S      WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUES    of    GARDEN,    AGRICULTURAL,    and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  have  been  distributed  by  Post. 

B.  St  C.  will  be  happy  to  forward  them  by  post  on  application  from 
any  one  who  may  not  nave  already  received  them. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.—  The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  tu  15  inches  high, 
151  ,  iSs..  and  2ts.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELI.ET  1",  Welliiii.i.n   Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

COTCH    FIR    and    AUSTRIAN    FIR,    &C.-J 

50,000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  35*.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian,  trans- 
planted, 3  to  4  feet,  20J.  per  100;  30.000  Common  LAURELS,  1%  to 
2'A  feet,  15s-  per  100;  fine  BEECH  and  BIRCH;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
i%  foot,  301.  per  100.  Tea-scented  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  101.  per 
dozen.     Cash, 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


S' 


W     VIRGO  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole   of  which   is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  : — 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
„  ,,         Plums 

,,  ,,         Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  o  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm,  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  ro  feet 
Abele  Poplar.  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vitte,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  y%  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2%  to 

3'A  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,  3,   4, 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  ijj  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  i'A  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4   eet. 


Order  Quickly,  or  It  may  he  Too  Late. 
ARNAMENTAL     COVER    for   GAM  E,  &c. 


Common  LAUREL, 

Colchic  do. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

PRIVET. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIL 


MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA. 

BERBERIS  DARWINII. 

„  DULCIS. 

VULGARIS. 
COTONEASTER  SIMONDSII. 


1%  to  2%  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  ioj.  per  100,  £4  per  1000. 


Planting  tor  Immediate  Effect. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA. 
SCOTCH. 
,,        SPRUCE, 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIL 
American  ARBOR-VIT^. 

5  to  12  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  25$.  per  100  ;  £ia  per  iooo,  for  Cash, 
truck  at  Sunningdale  Station. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


BIRCH. 

POPLARS. 

ALDERS. 

LARCH. 

OAK,  English  and  Turkey. 


CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman,  &c. 
Jersey,  begs  to  offer: — Fine  strong  VINES,  best  sorts,  well 
ripen<-d  wood,  7  to  o  ft.,  301.  per  doz. ;  Pyramidal  APPLE  and  PEAR 
TREES,  strong  stun,  12s.  to  18$.  per  doz.  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained 
Moorpark  APRICOT  TREES,  18s.  10241.  per  dozen;  Dwari-trWd 
Mayduke,  Morello,  and  Bigarreau  CHERRY  TREES,  12s.  to  i8r.  per 
doz.;  JUGLANS  PR.fcPARTURIENS,  early  fruiting  Walnut,  7  to 
8  ft.,  61.  per  doz.  ;  Evergreen  OAKS,  in  pots,  2  to  3  feet,  50$.  per  100  ; 
4  to  6  ft.,  18s.  per  doz.;  Common  LAURELS,  2  to  4  feet,  10s. ;  410 
0  feet, 251.  per  100;  Green,  Gold,  and  Silver  EUONYMUS,  1  t«M  it , 
12s.  6d.  to  301.  per  tpo;  Guernsey  ELMS,  fine  straight  stuff,  8  to  lofcet, 
501.  per  100;  English  OAK,  fine  straight  stuff,  6  to  9  feet,  301.  per 
100  ;  Oriental  PLANES,  fine  straight  stuff,  7  to  10  feet,  501.  per  100. 
For  which  early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited. — Jan.  16. 

surplus  Stock.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

JOHN      PERKINS,     Sen.,    52,     Market    Square, 
Northampton,  begs  to  ofler  the  following,  the  whole  of  which 
are  stout  and  well  rooted: — 
j  Standard  PLUMS,  5  to  6  feet  stems,  70s  per  100. 
!  Standard  APPLES,  do.,  70s.  per  100. 

1  HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  1000  ;   do.  2  to  3  teet,  16s.  per  1000. 
LARCH  FIRS,  i\^  to  2  feet,  18s.  per  iooo  ;  do   3  to  4  feet,  301.  p  1000. 
OAKS,  ENGLISH,  3  to  4  feet,  40s,  per  iooo;  do,  4  to 5 feet,  50s.  p  iooo. 
PINUS   AUSTRIACA,  i1;   to  2  feet,  60s.   per  iooo;  do.  2  to  3  teet, 

80s.  per  iooo ;  do.  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,   EVERGREEN,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  iooo;  do.  3  to  4  feet, 

20s.  per  iooo. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,   9  to   12   inches,   18s.  per   iooo;  do.   1  to 

1  %  foot,  20s.  per  iooo. 
LAURELS  (COMMON),  1%  to  2  feet,  55s.  per  iooo;    do.  2  to  2.','  feet, 
70s.  per  iooo  ;  do.  2%  to  3  feet,  100s.  per  iooo. 

To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Contractors,  and  the  Trade. 
OURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

20,000  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT^E,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet. 

50,000  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  6  to  12,  12  to  18  inches. 

10,000  Common  LAURELS,  1%  to  2  feet. 
300,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  in  sizes  Irom  6  inches  to  3!^  feet. 

5,000  IRISH  YEWS,  4  to  5  feet. 
100,000  transplanted  BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 
100,000  „  SCOTCH  ELMS,  1!,'  to  2,  2  to  3  feet. 

100,000  „  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  i^.ij^  to  a,  2  to  3  feet. 

50,000  „  SPRUCE,  1  to  iM,  1%  to  2  feet. 

50,000  „  HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet. 

100,000  „  ENGLISH  OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5  feet. 

100,000  drill  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  4,  4  to  5 Teet. 

40,000  transplanted  PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  9  to  15  inches. 

50,000  „  SYCAMORE,  2  to  3  feet 

50,000  „  PRIVET,  il  to  2  feet 

100,000  Seedling  and  Bedded  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA. 
200,000  transplanted  GORSE  for  Covert. 
2,000,000  WHITETHORN,  transplanted. 
200,000  BLACKTHORN,  in  drills,  selected. 

The  above  are  all  stout,  clean  and  good,  and  will  be  offered  at  a  very 
low,  tempting  price,  which  will  be  given  by  return  of  post  on  application 
to  THO MAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


M' 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

_  .                                           w.  6rf.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  5    o 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams' Queen  of  Whites  ..  5    o 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..  26 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is  6d    and  2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

,,,      .     .,„     ,    ,            .                        «.  6d.,  si.  6d.,  3*.  6d,  and  5    o 

WeathenU's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

,,,.     ....                                »•  od-,  2s-  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  g    o 

Wiggins  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN               is.  bd.,  as.  6d.  and  %,    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA            ..         ..  \    0 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS "16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue            ..  1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  while          ..  1    6 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII ,     6 

DELPHINIUM   IMPERIALS,  fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur       '.'.  1    o 

LISIANTHUS  PRINCEPS       ..        ..         ..         ..  ».6A  and  5    o 

PYRETHRUM,    Golden    Gem,   new,   double,  white-flowered, 

golden-leaved  bedder 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

^'''CK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6d.  and  2    6 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


THOMAS  HANDASYDE  begs  to  offer  the  following 
NURSERY  STOCK,  all  well-rooted  and  clean-grown  stuff  :— 
SEEDLINGS  —Beech,     i-yr.;     Chestnuts,    Spanish,    i-yr.;     Pinus 
austriaca,  2-yr.;  Pinus  montana,  2-yr.;  Pinus  maritima,  2-yr. ;  Spruce, 
2-yr.  and  3-yr.;  Scotch  Fir,  2-yr. 

TRANSPLANTED.— Ash,  Mountain,  2  to  3  feet,  and  ij£  to  2  feet  : 
Alder,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  and  5  to  6  feet ;  Beech,  1%  \ 
to  2  feet ;  Chestnuts,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet ;  Oaks,  English,  2  to  3   *" 


>  Laricic 


and  3  to  4  feet ;  Larch,  2-yr.,  i-yr.;  Pinu: 

15  to  20  inches  ;  Scotch  Fir.  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet ;  Spruce,  6  to 


feet, 
rivet. 


4  to  6  inches 
3  feet ;  Spru 
nches ;  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  inches  ; 


9  inches,  9  to  12  inches, ; 
Thorns,  2  to  3  feet. 

SHRUBS.— Arbor-vitas,  American,  2  to  3  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet  ;  Tree 
Box,  1%  to  2  feet ;  Hollies,  Variegated,  4  to  6  inches,  b  to  9  inches, 
9  to  12  inches  ;  Laurel,  Bay,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet  ; 
Laurustinus,  1%  to  2  feet,&c. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  the  varieties  of  CON  IFER.E. 

Prices  of  above  on  application, 

The  Glen  Nursery.  Musselburgh,  N.B. 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalmlng. 

NEW   CATALOGUE. 

AURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFER>£, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardv  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Redding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  Sec; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  ol 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways.— The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  thft 
South-Western  Railway};  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  arenow  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


February  15,  1873.] 
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TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.  B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
ntimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE  PUE-APPLE  IUESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN   BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,  W. 


WHEELERS'   GLOUCESTERSHIRE  KIDNEY. 


FINEST  Hybrid  Perpetual  ROSES,  gs.  per  dozen. 
60s.  per  100 ;  MOSS  ROSES,  strong,  6s.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100  ; 
GOOSEBERRIES,  a-yr.,  strong.  20J.  per  100:  CURRANTS,  do. , 
i2j.  6d.  per  100:  APPLES,  2-yr.,  fine,  81.  per  dozen,  50J.  per  100,310 
4-yr.,  10s.  per  dozen;  PEAKS,  PLUMS,  and  CHERRIES,  extra 
strong,  ,m.  per  dozen.  EVERGREENS,  CON1FER.E,  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  cheap  and  good.     Surplus  plants  towards 


v*. 


Price 

16. 


Post 
Free, 
Is.  2d 


COMPLETE      INSTRUCTOR. 

A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE.     350  Illustrations. 
HOOPER    and     CO.,    Covent    Garden,    London,    W.C. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a  large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted  stock  of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Scieen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  EFFECT  :— 

CONIFER.'F., 
Per  doz. — £  J-  d.  \  Per  doz. — £  s.  d. 

6107ft.    2  10    o  1  Juniperus    densata,  6  to 


Abies  orientalis. 

,,    canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  iH    o 

,,  Douglasii.  8  to  t>  ft.  2  8  o 
Biota      orientalis      com- 

pacta.s  feet     ..300 

,,  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10  o  o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  q  feet  ..300 
Cedrusatlar,tica,8  to  oft.  440 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  ..330 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet  280 


STANDARD 
Per  doz. 
Acacia  inermis     .. 
Acer  Negundo     .. 

,,  variegata 

Almond,  fruiting.. 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  o  ft. 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  is  feet 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata 
Cytisus,  in  variety 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems 
Limes,  8  to  10  feet 

„      10  to  12  feet 
Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft- 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft. 

LISTS  of  larger,  smallc 
application. 


7  feet 
Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft. . .  10 

,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet        . .         . .  10 
Thuja  Lobbii,  q  to  10  ft  .     4 

„     gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  ro 
Tbuiopsis    borcalis,   8  to 

Q  feet      . .  . .         . .     2 

Wellingtonia      gigantea, 

4'A  tosfeet      ..  ..     3  ] 


ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 
£  s.  d.  1  Per  doz-—  £   1.  d. 

220     Poplar,      Black     Italian, 
018    0  12  to  ij  feet. .     o  18    o 

,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  ..     o  18    o 

,,  Silver-leaved,  loto  12  ft  1     4    o 
S.ili'.i.una      adiantifolia, 
>  I      8  to  o  feet         . .        ..300 

)  '  Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet. .         ..         . .     o  18    o 

Tulip  Trees,  r2  to  15  feet     220 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  . .         ..140 

„    Double  Pink  ..     1     1    o 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
2    o         ing,  7   to  8  feet  stems. .     140 
and  more  varied   stock  may  be  had  on 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  fiee  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  300  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  too  feet  high,  and  00  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  o  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  6oj.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Wheelers    Gloucestershire  Kidney  Potato. 

THIS  MOST  VALUABLE  POTATO   RIPENS  VERY  EARLY,    SO  THAT  IT  ESCAPES  THE   POTATO 
DISEASE  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

It  is  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  early,  of  good  size  and  colour, 
looking  well  on  the  table,  of  fine  flavour ;  and  it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that  although  it 
ripens  very  early,  it  remains  good  for  eating  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  up  to  Christmas 

Price,  3s.  6d.  per  Peck,    12s.  per  Bushel. 

(A  bushel  weighs  56  lb. ) 

TESTIMONIALS. 


Hardy  Transplanted  Trees  and  Plants. 

JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in   specially   calling  attention   to,  and   inviting  an 
inspection    of,    their    NURSERY     STOCK,  which    for    "quality, 
variety,   and    extent"   they   believe   to   be   unsurpassed.     Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUE  post  free. 
FOREST  TREES,  of  every  description,  of  all  sizes. 
QUICKS,  and  all  other  Plants  tor  forming  Hedges  and  Screens. 
GAME  COVERT  and  UNDERWOOD  PLANTS. 
CONIFERS,   grown   as  specimens,    and   having  been  annually  and 

biennially  transplanted,  are  robust  and  in  excellent  condition  for 

moving. 
HOLLIES,  specially  good,  and  all  Evergreens. 
STANDARD  and  WEEPING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  including 

many  very  beautiful  gold,  silver,  and   purple   foliaged  trees,  for 

planting  for  effect. 
ORNAMENTAL  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes. 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  including  the  finest  varieties  of  scarlet  and 

other  late-flowering  Rhododendrons.  Ghent  Azaleas,  &c. 
CLIMBING  and  TWINING  PLANTS,  including  the  newest  and 

best   varieties   of  Clematis,   Ivy,  and  other   desirable   plants   for 

covering  walls,  trellises,  &c. 
ROSES.— A  complete  collection,  including  all  the  finest  new  show 

varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES.— A  very  extensive  collection,  comprising  the  kinds 

worthy  of  cultivation,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 

health  and  condition  for  transplanting,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 

true  to  name. 
STRAWUEKRIES— A  large  and  choice  collection. 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS.— A  full  collection  of  all  the  new  and 

most  desirable  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  Plants. 
GREENHOUSE    and    CONSERVATORY    ORNAMENTAL    and 

Flowering  Plants  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety. 
AZALEA    INDICA-— A  splendid  collection,   including   magnificent 

Pyramids. 
CAMELLIAS.— A  fine  collection,  including  the  most  approved  new 

and  old  varieties. 
ORCHIDS  — Including  those  adapted  for  cool  Greenhouse  treatment. 
WINTER   and    SUMMER    FLOWERING    ERICAS,   EPACRIS, 

and  New  Holland  Plants. 
FUCHSIAS,     PELARGONIUMS,     CINERARIAS,     and      other 

Florists'  Flowers. 
BEDDING  PLANTS.— A  fine  selection  of  all  the  best  kinds  for  sum- 
mer decoration. 
HARDY  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  including  all  the  rare 

species  and  varieties. 
HERBACEOUS  and  ALPINE  PLANTS.— A  large  collection. 


Mr.  Speed,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
Penrhyn  Castle. 
"  I  have  grown  your  Gloucestershire  Kidneys  here  for 
the  last  five  years  with  all  other  early  kinds,  and  find  yours 
to  be  much  the  earliest." 

Rev.  J.  L.  May,   West  Putford,  North  Devon. 
"I  grew  last   year  more  than  120  lb.  of  Gloucester- 
shire Kidneys  per  perch,  and  of  first-rate  quality.     My 
man  says  1401b.,  and  I  think  he  is  right." 


In  "Journal  of  Horticulture," 
October  24,  1872, 
In  a  list  of  Potatos,  written  by  S.  Taylor,  Sion  Hill, 
Kidderminster,  in  which  he  divides  a  great  many  sorts 
of  Potatos  which  he  grew  into  three  classes  : — 1st,  those 
nearly  free  from  disease ;  2d,  medium  disease  ;  and 
3d,  sorts  badly  diseased, — in  the  first-class,  free  from 
disease,  are  our  Gloucestershire  Kidney. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER  ;  and  59,  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Visitors  can  walk  in  Eight  Minutes  from  the 
Chester  Passenger  Station  to  the  "Newton"  Nurseries  by  James 
Dickson  &  Sons'  New  Road,  entering  by  the  "  Ermine  Inn."  Pass 
over  Flookersbrook  Bridge  en  the  right  hand  on  leaving  the  Chester 
Station.     No  Conveyance  needed. 

"NEWTON"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
187:  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
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RENDLE'S   PATENT  ORCHARD   HOUSES, 

PATENT  PLANT  PROTECTORS,  AND  GROUND  VINERIES. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  (two  separate  and  distinct  Patents,  1869  &  1870  A 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  GLASS 
PROTECTOR  FOR  WALLS 


RENDLE'S   PATENT   COMBINATION   GLASS   AND    NETWORK 
WALL   PROTECTOR. 


For  Protecting  ireacuea,  .Nectarines,  Apricois,  and 
other  choice  Fruit  Trees,  from  Spring  Frosts, 
Heavy  Rains,  &c. 

A  Wall  50  feet  long  can  be  Protected  for  £j  10s. 
PRICES — These  Glass  Copings  are  now  made  in  three 
different  widths,  at  the  following  prices  :  Patent  Glass 
Copings,  16  oz.  glass,  18  in.  wide,  35.  per  running  foot  ; 
do,,  21  oz.  glass,  24  in.  wide,  4s.  per  running  foot  ;  do., 
21  oz.  glass,  36  in.  wide,  $s.  per  running  foot. 


This  new  idea  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ingram  of  Bel  voir  Castle.  He  considers  that  Peaches  will  do  much 
better  on  this  system  than  with  all  glass.     The  Protector  will  be  valuable  at  three  periods  of  the  year. 

1st,  When  the  Trees  are  bursting  into  blossom,  in  the  Spring.  [all  Birds,  Wasps,  &c. 

2d,    When  the  Fruit  is  getting  ripe  it  will  be  found  most  valuable  to  aid  the  ripening  process  and  keep  off 
3d,    It  will  keep  off  the  heavy  Autumnal  Rains,  and  will  help  the  Tree,  in  hardening  the  wood  thoroughly 
and  completely. 

PRICE — This  combined  Protector  can  be  supplied  at  10s.  per  foot  run,  including  Glass,  24  inches  wide, 
Patent  Metallic  Grooves,  Netting,  and  all  complete,  ready  for  fixing  ;  or  12s.  per  running  foot,  with  Glass 
30  inches  wide  at  the  top. 


PATENT   "RUSTIC"    PORTABLE   PLANT   PROTECTOR 

(TITLE  registered  and  copyright  secured. 


PATENT  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  FRAMES. 


The  whole  set  of  sev 
and  sent  carriage  free 
for  the  sum  of  £2  $s. 


eked  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
r  part  of  England  and  Wales 


For  List  of  Prices,  see  the  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  50  Illustrations,  for  1 873,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Patentee  and  Inventory 

Mr,  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


February  15,   1S73.] 
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Royal 


Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading. 


A  DELICIOUS  MELON, 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  BY  EVERY  ONE, 

NOW  BEING  INTRODUCED  BY 

JAMES   CARTER   &   CO. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  WHITE  COS. 

SUTTONS'  SUPERB  WHITE  COS 
LETTUCE.— This  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  Cos  Lettuces  in  cultivation. 
It  is  even  in  character,  grows  to  a  large 
size,  turns  in  well,  very  crisp  and  sweet. 
For  summer  use  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
stands  a  long  time  before  running  to  seed. 

Price  6d.  and  is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royai  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Per  packet,  3J.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

"  This  fine  flavoured  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation,  bearing  as 
many  as  16  fruit  in  a  i-lighl  frame." 

The  raiser  says  :— "  //  is  so  hardy,  that  I 
believe  it  would  ripen  its  fruit  out-of-doors." 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  sue,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  \\  orcesten 

By  the"  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA        FINE         Dwarf-trained        PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  line  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 


Descriptive    LISTS 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed 


plication. 

Merchant,  Worcester. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 
SHOW  of  CHINESE  PRIMULAS,  &c,  FEURURAY  u. 


AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

CLASS  1.     .. 
Mr.     G.    Goddard,    Gr.    to   H.    Little,   Esq.,    Cambridge    \  ilia, 


id, 


r— 6  CHINESE  PRIMULAS,  distinct.     (Open.)  _ 
mbnd 
Twickenham,  j£i. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE   a  CONSTANT    SUPPLY   of  the   BEST 
VEGETABLES  ALL  the  YEAR  ROUND. 


Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Gr.    lo  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill    House, 
Enfield,  151. 
Class  3.-6  LYCASTES,  In  bloom,     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londcsborough,  Norbiton,  Surrey, 

Cuss  4-—  DESSERT  APPLES,  3  dishes,  distinct.      (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.   F.    Rutland,    Or.    to   His   Grace   the    Duke    of    Richmond, 

Goodwood,  151. 
2d,    Mr.    W.  Gardiner,  G-r.  to  E.   P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  EatinRton 

Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  iOi. 
Class  5.— DESSERT  PEARS,  3  dishes,  distinct.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Gr.  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High 

Wycombe,  Bucks,  15$. 

MISCELLANEOUS. -EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  fora  Group 

of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  &c,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Collection  of 

Orchids,  &c. 

yen 

of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants. 
Messrs.   J.  Standish  &  Co.,   Royal  Nurseries, 

Forced  Plants. 
Mr.    J.    James,    Gr.   to   W.    F.   Watson,   Esq.,    Redlecs,    lsleworth, 

Collection  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm   Nursery,  Tottenham,  Group  of  Hardy 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 

THE      HORTICULTURAL      SUBSCRIPTION 
ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Subscription  ^1  If.  per  annum,  without  further  liability,  offers 
the  following  advantages  :  — 
A  comfortable  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  the  Daily  Papers  and 
the  chief   Weekly    and    Monthly    Gardening    Periodicals,   in    which 
Members   can   meet   their  Friends  for  friendly    chat   and   discussion 
on  Horticultural  affairs. 

The  privilege  of  obtaining  advice  and  information  as  to  Planting, 
Laying-out,   Selection    of   Plants    and   Trees,   subjects    for  Window 
Gardening,     Building    and    Heating    Greenhouses,   &c.  ;     the    Plant 
Exchange,  for  the  interchange  of  Surplus  Plants. 
Botanical  Library  for  reference,  and  other  advantages. 

Proprietor,  H.  M.  KETTELWELL. 
23,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. . 


Ascot,  Collection  of 


No. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 


-For  a  Cottage  Garden 12 

-For  a  Small  Garden  21 


j    For  Medium-sized  Gardens    J 
— For  a  larger  Garden 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


30 
42 

63 


THE  BEST  PEAS  FOR  PRESENT 
SOWING. 

SUTTONS'      EMERALD      GEM.  — The 
forwardest  Pea  known. 

SUTTONS'   IMPROVED  RINGLEADER. 
— The  forwardest  Pea  known. 

SUTTONS'        IMPROVED       EARLY 
CHAMPION. 

LAXTON'S     ALPHA.  —  The  "forwardest 
Wrinkled  Pea. 


3§p"  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 


Wc 


'osttDiM 


/j 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES. of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS*  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B..F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ames  McNab. 
.obert  hogg,  ll.d. 


James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Asa  Gray 

41,  Wellington    Street, 


Notice. 

ARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £i  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


G 


LITTLE   GEM. 

BEST     OF     ALL-  The 


Best 


MCLEAN'S 

MCLEAN'S 

Wrinkled  Pea  yet  introduced. 

(Ep"  And  all  other   best  sorts.     For  further 
particulars  see  Catalogues,  gratis  and  post  free. 


CARHIACE    FREE. 

IMPORTANT     NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 

HAVE    NO   ACENTS. 

IN  FUTURE  ALL  PACKAGES  DIRECT 

FBOI.   THIM     Will.  BUS.  THEIft. 

Recistered  Trade  Mahk  asankexed. 


MARK 

PRICE  LfSTS 


POST  FREE. 


Per 


6d. 


One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 

Peck,   y.  6d.j    per  Bushel,    12s. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt,  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from   a  supply  we   obtained  from  the  original    introducer,  Mr. 

Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


For  full  descriptions,  see 

Carter's  Illustrated  Vade  Mecum  for  1873, 

Post  Free,  i*.  ;  Gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1873. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Monday,  February  17— Entomological 
Thursday,      —     20— Linnean 


THE  Crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  has  come  to  a  head.  It  has 
been  impending  for  years  ;  but  now  that  it  has 
come  it  finds  the  horticultural  body  to  some 
extent  unprepared,  because  unaware,  till  the 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  precisely  in 
what  form  it  would  present  itself.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  for  an  account  of  what  took  place 
to  another  column,  and  we  must  remind  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  that  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  when  the  fate 
of  the  Society  for  good  or  ill  must  be  deter- 
mined. We  mention  this  to  show  the  imperative 
necessity  that  exists  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter  to  be  in  their  places,  and  to  vote  for 
what  they  consider  the  best  interests  of  horti- 
culture, and  of  the  Society  as  its  recognised 
national  representative. 

The  matters  in  dispute,  looking  at  them  from 
a  horticultural  standpoint,  are,  broadly  speaking, 
two.  Each  admits  of  being  considered  in  several 
points  of  view.  Both  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, but  one  is  urgent  and  immediate  ;  the 
other  can  be,  and  must  be,  deferred  for  future 
consideration.  This  latter— the  present  mode  of 
election  into  the  Council— is,  we  believe,  bad, 
and  demands  a  revision  of  the  bye-laws  for  its 
amendment.  But  however  strong  may  be  our 
opinion  that  the  Council  requires  a  larger  infusion 
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of  the  horticultural  element,  we  feel  that  it  is 
useless  to  take  up  time  in  discussing  it  now, 
after  the  result  of  the  vote  on  Tuesday  last. 
We  must  wait  for  another  opportunity,  which 
will  soon  arrive,  to  consider  that  point. 

The  other  and  far  more  important  and  urgent 
matter  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Society  to 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1S51,  and  demands  instant  action,  as  it  must 
be  settled  in  some  way  or  another  on  Tuesday 
next.  Let  us  hope  that  between  this  and  then 
we  may  arrive  at  some  solution  which  shall  be  as 
satisfactory  as  possible  under  the  extremely 
complex  and  difficult  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  print  in  another  column  the  proposals  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  as  laid  before  the 
general  meeting,  and  side  by  side  with  them  the 
amended  proposals  which  have  been  suggested 
in  consequence  of  the  discussion  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  the  informal  conversations  on  Wednes- 
day. Both  documents,  and  especially  the  latter, 
must  be  scrutinised  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. We  assume  that  all  who  take  action 
in  the  matter  are  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  horti- 
culture and  of  the  Society.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  or  even 
desirable  to  sever  the  connection  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Society.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Society  is  so  much  in  the  power 
of  the  former  body  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  have  not  been 
violated,  moreover  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Commissioners  have  any  wish  to  push  matters 
to  an  extremity  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  their  inte- 
rest to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  come  to  the  best 
understanding,  and  to  an  amicable  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  terms  possible,  with  the  belief 
that  we  have  not  necessarily  a  harsh  and  arbi- 
trary landlord  to  deal  with,  but  one  who  is 
prepared  to  accede  tf>  as  easy  terms  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties.  That  our  view  of  the  Commissioners' 
conduct  is  a  correct  one  is,  we  think,  shown  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  the 
amended  propositions,  published  at  p.  219  (right 
hand  of  col.  b),  will  be  accepted  by  them. 

An  opportunity  of  discussing  these  matters 
will  be  given  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  this 
day  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  at  noon. 

The  original  proposal  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  horticultural  management  of  the  gardens 
should  be  entrusted  to  them,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
to  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  is  not  one  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  horticulturists,  who  should  surely 
be  the  most  competent  persons  to  manage  a 
garden,  which  they  hold  under  legal  agreement, 
though  they  must  necessarily  be  checked  by  the 
purse-holders.  The  existing  horticultural  staff 
of  the  Society  can  surely  be  depended  on  to 
manage  their  business  better  than  the  Com- 
missioners can  do  it  for  them.  Horticul- 
turists set  no  great  store  on  the  garden  at 
Kensington  as  an  establishment  for  practical 
horticulture,  but  they  do  value  their  own  self- 
respect.  If,  in  the  face  of  its  obligations  to  the 
Commissioners,  it  should  be  necessary  to  cede 
some  of  the  exclusive  privileges  heretofore  held  by 
the  Fellows,  the  Society  should  at  least  stipulate 
to  do  its  own  gardening  unmolested.  Assuredly 
the  public  will  hold  the  Society  responsible 
even  if  the  Commissioners  should  be  the  real 
agents,  and  that  would  be  a  most  undignified  and 
false  position  for  the  Society  to  be  in.  The  last 
clause  in  the  Commissioners'  propositions,  which 
gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  determine 
the  agreement  at  twelve  months'  notice,  and 
which  gives  no  such  power  to  the  Society,  is  so 
manifestly  inequitable  as  to  secure  its  immediate 
rejection  by  the  Fellows. 

It  should  also  be  insisted  on  that  the  exhibi- 
tions of  flowers  should  be  held  in  the  ground 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  at  great 
expense,  and  not  in  the  arcades,  which  are  most 
unsuitable  for  them. 

As  to  the  readjustment  of  the  monetary 
arrangements  between  the  two  bodies,  we  trust  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Commissioners  will  be 
prepared  to  make  much  more  equitable  and 
favourable  terms  than  were  at  first  proposed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  discuss 
these  matters  at  length  now.  We  must  conclude 
by  strenuously  urging  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
to  attend  the  meetings  above  alluded  to,  to  sink 
their  individual  differences  so  far  as  they  can 
consistently  do  so,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  effect 
to   their   views   at    the    adjourned    meeting   on 


Tuesday  next,  when  we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  Commissioners  and  Council,  backed  up  and 
influenced  by  the  representations  of  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  horticulture  and  of  the 
Society  as  much  or  more  at  heart  than  themselves, 
will  be  enabled  to  come  to  some  arrangement  as 
favourable  as  can  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Let  us  all  work  together  to  secure 
this  end. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  Conference 

of  Horticulturists,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  to-day,  Saturday,  February  15,  at 
noon  ;  when  it  is  expected  that  some  very  important 
communications  will  be  made  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  Society  and  H.  M.  Commissioners  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1S51.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  who 
can  do  so,  will  make  a  point  of  attending  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  learn  also  that  a  meeting  of  Horticulturists 
to  consider  the  same  subject  was  convened  for  yester- 
day (Friday)  at  noon,  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street.  As  the  objects  of  the  two  meetings  are 
identical,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  present  at  the 
one  will  also  appear  at  the  other. 

The  Suspension  was  announced  in  the  Times 

of  Wednesday  last,  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son, 
a  house  which  has  been  established  in  London  nearly 
20  years,  and  in  Edinburgh  more  than  a  century.  They 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  seed  and  guano  trades, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  always  profitable  ;  but 
they  were  severely  compromised  by  the  failure  of  con- 
nections in  Liverpool  about  the  time  of  the  panic  of 
1866,  and  have  since  suffered  from  cotton  and  other 
speculations.  The  firm  in  July,  1869,  introduced,  in 
the  capacity  of  agents,  the  San  Domingo  six  per  cent, 
loan  of  ^757,700  at  the  price  of  70,  which  purported 
to  be  specially  secured  by  an  hypothecation  of  the 
customs  dues,  and  by  the  royalties  on  the  guano  deposits 
of  the  island  of  Alto  Velo,  of  which,  together  with  the 
mines  and  minerals  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  "  an  ex- 
clusive contract"  had  been  granted  to  them.  The 
amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  house  has  not  been 
stated,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  large — probably 
between  half  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Horticultural  societies  are  often  called  upon  to 

pass  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  probably,  in  the 
aggregate  of  institutions  of  this  character,  the  unsuc- 
cessful ones  outnumber  those  on  which  fortune  smiles 
in  a  more  favourable  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
started  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  neither 
sufficient  horticultural  enterprise,  nor  interest  in  a 
horticultural  exhibition,  to  make  them  successes.  Very 
often  unpropitious  weather  will  upset  the  otherwise 
most  promising  circumstances  ;  yet,  in  cases  where 
societies  are  well  managed  and  supported,  a  failure  of 
this  kind  is  soon  remedied.  Bad  management  is  a 
prolific  source  of  failure,  for  with  this  very  often  comes 
an  injudiciously  compiled  schedule,  a  defective  appro- 
priation of  prizes,  and  a  wildly  profuse  expenditure. 
There  must  be  a  fair  amount  of  suitable  horticultural 
knowledge  found  among  the  managers  of  flower  shows, 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  business 
capacity  be  not  found  wanting.  The  experience  of  the 
Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural 
Society,  as  shown  in  its  annual  report,  just  presented, 
shows  something  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  a 
society  has  to  pass,  especially  when,  as  in  almost  every 
other  case,  the  very  condition  of  its  existence  is  that  it 
must  be  made  to  pay.  This  society  was  established  in 
1865,  and  in  that  year  the  subscriptions  from  members 
amounted  to  /ill  3-r.,  the  amount  of  prizes  paid, 
j£47  4?.  ;  the  remainder  was  swallowed  up  in  working 
expenses.  In  1866  the  subscriptions  were  ,£154  gs.  6d., 
the  amount  of  prizes  paid,  ^72  14*.  6d.  ;  and  there 
was  a  balance  in  hand  of  16s.  6d.  In  1867  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  ^143  13.1.  6d.,  the  prizes  to 
£&2  13-r.,  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  ,£43  is.  $d.  At 
this  time  a  great  change  was  made  in  the  management 
of  the  society,  and  the  first  act  of  the  newly-appointed 
committee  was  to  discharge  the  deficit  by  a  private 
subscription  among  the  members.  In  1868  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  was  /154  6s.  (yd.,  the  prizes  paid, 
,£57  ios-  >  and  there  remained  a  balance  of  £4  Js. 
In  1869  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Ealing  Park,  and  the 
popular  element  was  appealed  to  as  a  means  of  support, 
very  low  prices  of  admission  being  instituted.  The 
annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  /200  6s.,  the  prizes 
paid  to  £6j  16s.  6d.,  and  there  resulted  a  balance  of 
£\og  Is.  6d.  In  1870  the  subscriptions  amounted 
t°^t75  2S'  6d.,  the  amount  paid  in  prizes  tOj£ioo2j.  yd., 
and  the  balance  was  increased  to  ,£127  12s.  id. 
In  1871  the  subscriptions  were  £163  4;.,  the  prizes 
paid,  £log  12s.  6d.,  the  balance  being  increased  to 
.£142  3J-.  yd.  In  1872  the  subscription  list  showed 
£184  3-r.  6d.,  the  prizes  amounted  to  .£136  Js.,  and 
there  was  a  gain  of  about  £7  on  the  year,  bringing  the 
balance  in  hand  up  to  ,£149  2s.  lid.  This  favourable 
result  is  mainly  due  to  a  better  business  management, 
to  a  judicious  selection  of  objects  and  apportionment  of 
prizes,  and  to  the  enlistment  of  the  popular  element, 
which  musters  stronger  year  after  year.  Out  of  3000 
persons  who  attended  the  exhibition  in  July,  1872, 
upwards  of  1500  paid  3d.  for  admission.  An  analysis 
of  the  working    expenses  shows  that  every  necessary 


accommodation  is  provided,  and  many  inducements  are 
held  out  to  render  the  exhibition  attractive,  yet  there  is 
no  lavish  and  extravagant  expenditure.  In  the  34  classes 
for  cottagers  alone  the  large  number  of  204  prizes  are 
offered,  and  these  are  invariably  supplemented  by  from 
25  to  30  extra  prizes.  In  addition,  the  other  classes 
include  no  less  a  number  than  325  prizes,  and  as  these 
are  nearly  all  allotted,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
large  amount  of  labour  an  exhibition  involves.  If  the 
history  of  this  suburban  society  is  not  an  exceptional, 
it  is  yet  an  instructive  one,  as  it  serves  to  show,  not 
only  how  by  careful  management,  and  an  efficient 
administration  of  affairs,  a  horticultural  society  can 
make  a  decided  pecuniary  success ;  but  also  what  a 
powerful  impetus  is  of  necessity  given  to  many  aspects 
of  gardening,  for  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
improvement  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
past  six  years  is  of  a  most  marked  and  satisfactory 
character. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Loughborough 

Horticultural  Society  is  fixed  for  July  9,  in  the 
Elms  Park,  Leicester  Road,  Loughborough,  the  seat 
of  Edward  Warner,  Esq. 

Vareck,  or  Sea-wrack,  which  is  a  sea  weed 

used  in  France  for  stuffing  mattresses,  since  it  presents 
the  great  advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects,  and  which 
is  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  and  iodine  which  it 
contains,  is  found  on  the  Brittany  and  other  coasts  in 
considerable  quantities.  Attention  is  now  being  drawn 
in  France  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  weed  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where 
it  forms  what  looks  almost  like  an  immense  prairie  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean.  This  sea  of  Vareck,  or  Sar- 
gasso, as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  covers  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  area  of  France.  The  weed  itself  is 
the  Sargassum  bacciferum  (olim  Fucus  natans)  of 
botanists,  a  plant  without  roots,  which  floats  in  the 
direction  of  the  waves  and  currents.  Soundings,  taken 
in  this  sea  in  the  years  1851-2,  show  depths  varying 
from  2600  to  7000  metres.  M.  Leps,  a  captain  in  the 
French  navy,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  subject,  is 
of  opinion  that  this  Vareck,  or  Goemon,  as  it  is  also 
called,  might  be  utilised  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
purposes  more  readily  than  that  which  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  he  suggests  that  it  might  either 
be  brought  home  in  compressed  bundles,  or  that  vessels 
might  carry  the  necessary  apparatus  to  burn  it  on  the 
spot,  and  bring  home  only  the  soda  and  iodine  which  it 
contains.  He  argues  that  this  would  be  a  lucrative 
occupation  ;  for  iodine,  which  is  now  obtained  only  from 
the  weed  thrown  on  our  coasts  by  the  sea,  is  dear,  and 
promises  to  be  still  dearer,  on  account  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  a  green  pigment.  It  is  said 
to  be  contained  in  such  small  quantities  in  sea-water 
that  thirty  millions  of  pounds  of  the  latter  only  gives 
I  lb.  of  iodine.  The  idea  of  utilising  this  huge  sea  of 
Vareck  deserves  the  consideration  of  practical  men. 

M.   Durieu   de  Maissonneuve  has  lately 

published  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  a  rose-coloured 
Composite,  Heleclinium  urolepis.  Previous  to 
fertilisation  the  stigmas  of  this  plant  are  yellow,  but 
subsequently  become  rose-coloured. 

We    learn    that   a  series   of    grand    national 

Flower  and  Fruit  Shows  are  to  be  held  in  the 
grounds  connected  with  the  Dublin  Industrial 
Exhibition  Palace,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
September,  and  November  next.  Schedules  of  prizes 
have  been  issued,  and  the  dates  fixed  for  holding  the 
shows  are  June  11  and  12  ;  July  2  and  3  (the  Grand 
National  Rose  Show)  ;  September  io,  11,  and  12;  and 
November  19,  20,  and  21. 

The   following  are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  February  8  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  29.9  inches.  During  the  2d, 
a  rapid  decrease  was  experienced,  which  reached  its 
minimum,  29.3  inches,  about  8  P.  M.  ;  but  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  week  an  increase  was  recorded, 
broken,  however,  by  slight  oscillations.  The  reading 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  was  30. 2  inches.  The  highest 
temperatures  by  day  averaged  about  37%  and  varied 
from  33}°  on  the  2d  to  40^°  on  the  7th.  The  lowest 
at  night  varied  from  25}°  on  the  2d  to  34°  on  the  8th. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  was  unusually  small, 
being  but  140  on  the  3d,  and  2^°  on  the  8th,  and  the 
greatest  but  104°  on  the  6th.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  were  all  below  the  average,  their  respec- 
tive departures  being  as  follows  : — 2d,  8°.  7  ;  3d,  5*.  6  ; 
4th,  3°.3  ;  5th,  6°.  7  ;  6th,  6°.8;  7th,  2°.  5  ;  8th,  4°. 3. 
During  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  the  air  was 
almost  continually  saturated  with  moisture,  the  mean 
degree  of  humidity  for  these  days  being  98,  87,  99, 
and  99  respectively.  The  sky  was  generally  covered 
with  dense  clouds,  broken,  however,  by  a  few  rare 
periods  of  fine  weather,  when  the  clouds  cleared 
partially  away.  On  the  2d  snow  fell  almost  con- 
tinuously, the  depth  at  night  being  4  inches,  and 
yielding  half  an  inch  of  water  when  melted  ;  rain 
also  fell  on  the  4th  and  8th,  though  to  small 
amounts.  On  the  5th  the  air  was  almost  calm, 
the  horizontal  movement  being  but  30  miles  for  the 
whole  day,  but  with  this  exception  strong  north-east 
winds   prevailed   with    pressures  on   the  2d  and   8th 
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exceeding  iS  lb.  on  the  square  fuot.  About  I  P.M.  on 
the  "th  a  portion  of  an  exceedingly  brilliant  solar  halo 
was  visible  ;  the  colours  were  very  fine,  especially  at 
the  junction  with  a  secondary  arc  in  the  zenith. 

In  England  the  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
ranged  between  4440  at  Eccles,  to  3S20  at  Bristol,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  41°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  varied  from  2S0  at  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Hull,  to  IOjc  at  Portsmouth,  the  general 
average  being  260.  The  range  of  temperatures  in  the 
week  varied  from  230  at  Portsmouth  to  io;1°  at  Bristol. 
The  mean  high  day  temperatures  varied  from  39 i°  at 
Bradford  to  360  nearly  at  Wolverhampton,  with  a 
general  average  of  37^°.  The  mean  low  night  tem- 
peratures ranged  between  $$a  at  Bradford,  Leeds,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  260  at  Portsmouth,  with  an 
average  value  of  3 1  °  nearly.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  was  as  great  as  12°  at 
Portsmouth,  and  as  small  as  4^°  at  Bristol.  The 
ni  ;an  temperature  for  the  week  was  S^",  the  highest 
being  at  Bradford,  360,  and  the  lowest  at  Portsmouth, 
31  J°.  Rain  fell  on  one  or  more  days  at  most  places, 
the  largest  amount  being  at  Birmingham,  Ij  inch 
nearly,  and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  I  inch  ;  and  the 
smallest  at  Liverpool,  eight-hundredths  of  an  inch  only, 
the  average  fall  being  half  an  inch.  Snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  5  inches  at  Leicester  on  Feb.  2.  Less  heavy 
falls  were  recorded  at  Portsmouth,  Bristol,  and  Wol- 
verhampton on  the  same  day.  On  the  whole  the 
weather  has  been  cold,  dull,  and  foggy  during  the 
week. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperature  by  day  varied 
between  420  at  Paisley  to  390  at  Dundee ;  and  the 
lowest  at  night  from  250  at  Greenock  and  Leith  to  140 
at  Perth,  their  respective  averages  being  410  and  210. 
The  highest  mean  temperature  was  34^°  at  Leith,  and 
the  lowest  $0}°  at  Perth,  the  average  over  the  country 
being  32^°  The  average  rainfall  was  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  none  fell  at  Paisley,  and  but  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  Aberdeen. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  430,  the 
lowest  230,  the  mean  33*;°,  and  the  rainfall  four- 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

We  are  glad   to  observe  in  a  recent  number 

of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  that  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Hatfield,  invites  especial  attention  to  the  Tree  P.eony 
as  a  Decorative  Plant  and  for  exhibition.  It  is 
surprising  that  these  really  showy  plants  should  be  so 
apparently  neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Bennett's  suggestion  may  be  adopted  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  offers.     He  says  : — 

"  Few  persons  are  aware  what  striking  and  excellent 
plants  the  Tree  Peonies  are  for  forcing  and  decorative 
purposes.  Amongst  them  there  is  no  end  of  varieties  of 
bold,  characteristic  beauty.  I  think  quite  a  feature  might 
be  made  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, by  offering  a  prize  for  a  collection  of  these  gorgeous 
plants.  I  fancy  the  thing  would  create  quite  a  furore,  and 
astonish  the  visitors  to  our  London  shows.  I  much 
question  if  the  majority  of  people,  when  viewing  a  forced 
collection  of  Pseonies  at  a  distance,  would  really  know 
what  they  were  looking  at.  No  flower  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  more  conspicuous  at  a  long  distance,  its  glowing 
shades  of  colour  shining  forth  with  brilliant  effect.  Indeed, 
the  distinct  and  striking  characters  of  the  whole  plant  are 
points  of  excellence  rarely  seen  combined  in  one  species. 
So  convinced  was  I  of  their  value  as  decorative  plants  in 
spring,  that  when  at  Enville  I  had  ordered  a  large  collec- 
tion for  forcing,  to  light  up  with  their  glowing  colours  the 
large  conservatory.  Little  trouble  or  care  is  required  to 
have  them  in  perfection  in  February  and  March.  Plenty 
of  light  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  their  culture  at  that 
period  ;  they  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, plunged  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  and  be  occasionally 
syringed.  The  temperature  of  the  house  need  not  exceed 
5oflor5s°." 

WTe  learn  from  the  Sydney  Mail  that  in   May 

last,  Mr.  John  Duff,  overseer  of  the  Sydney 
Botanic  Garden,  left  Sydney  by  II.M.S.  Blanche, 
under  instructions  from  the  director  of  the  garden 
(Mr.  Charles  Moore),  on  a  plant  Gollecting  tour 
through  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  eleven  cases  of  plants  were  received 
in  very  fair  condition  in  Sydney.  They  include 
Orchids,  Palms,  and  Cycads  from  Strong's,  St.  Chris- 
toval,  New  Hanover,  Treasury,  Duke  of  York's,  Isis, 
and  Lugunar  Islands.  Plants  of  the  Vegetable  Ivory 
Palm  have  been  sent  from  St.  Christoval  and  Ponope, 
and  many  other  plants  of  considerable  interest  were  also 
obtained.  It  has,  however,  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  collector  has  not  been  able  to  visit  New 
Guinea,  from  which  it  was  hoped  a  valuable  collection 
would  have  been  gathered,  and  many  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  are  as  inaccessible  to  the  botanist  as  to  the 
"labour"  agent.  The  following  remarks,  taken  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Moore  will  be 
read  with  interest :  — 

"  The  whole  of  the  islands  in  this  Caroline  Group  are 
not  worthy  of  being  visited  by  a  collector  ;  most  of  them 
are  low  islands,  covered  almost  exclusively  with  Cocoa- 
nuts,  Bread  fruit,  and  Carica,  together  with  climbers  and 
other  trees,  and  shrubs  not  worthy  of  notice  ;  nothing  in 
the  way  of  flowering  or  variegated  foliaged  plants  to  be 
seen  on  any  of  the  islands  in  this  group,  which  were  the 
first  we  visited  after  leaving  Sydney  ;  proceeding  from 
them  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  many  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  land  on,  owing  to  the  hostile  character  of 
the  natives.  When  done  with  the  Solomon  group  we 
went  to   New  Guinea,   but  unfortunately  for   us,   were 


only  able  to  sight  the  S.E.  point  of  it,  as  reefs  were  so 
numerous  and  our  ship  too  large  to  go  further  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  We  ran  over  one  of  the  reefs  but  did 
not  touch  it  ;  let  go  the  anchor  immediately  afterwards, 
and  next  morning  left  for  Treasury  Islands,  abandoning 
the  idea  of  proceeding  further.  From  Treasury  we  came 
to  Strong  Island,  and  from  here  we  go  to  Marshall's  and 
Gilbert's,  thence  probably  to  Sydney.  I  am  sending  you, 
per  Tasso,  sailing  to  Newcastle,  as  many  plants  as  I  can, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  others,  having  either  to  do  so  or 
cease  collecting,  as  the  poop,  which  is  the  only  place 
where  plants  can  be  put  on  board,  is  already  over- 
crowded.' 

The  Victorian  Government  intend  to  separate  the 
reserve  adjoining  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Melbourne, 
and  place  it  under  a  distinct  head.  This  large  extent 
of  ground — about  200  acres — will  be  laid  out  as  an 
arboretum  in  as  scientific  a  manner  as  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  style  of  ornament.  Overtures  have 
lately  been  made  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  director  of  our 
garden,  to  accept  the  permanent  direction  of  this 
work,  but  have  been  declined  by  that  gentleman, 
although  a  much  higher  salary  than  that  which  he  is 
now  receiving  in  Sydney  is  to  be  attached  to  the  office 
at  Melbourne. 

Palms,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  usually  pro- 
duce their  flowers  until  they  have  attained  some  age 
and  size.     We  are  enabled  this  week  to  illustrate  an 


riG.    44.—  A    SEHDL1NG    I'AI.M    IN    FLOWER. 

exceptional  instance  wherein  a  COCOA-NUT  Palm 
produced  Flowers  of  both  sexes  while  still  in  the 
seedling  state.  Our  cut  (fig.  44)  was  taken  from  a 
sketch  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  A.  Grote,  Esq., 
the  late  President  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of 
India.  The  plant  was  discovered  in  Bengal,  and  was 
an  object  of  much  astonishment  of  the  natives.  Such 
precocious  flowering  now  and  then  occurs  in  other 
plants,  and  might  be  turned  to  good  account  occa- 
sionally by  the  observant  horticulturist. 

The  old  Rose  De  Meaux  is  still  to  be  met 

with  here  and  there  in  the  form  of  solitary  plants, 
yet  we  seldom  see  it  used  as  an  edging,  or  planted  as 
a  mass,  so  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  object,  though  it 
is  very  suitable  for  both  purposes.  "  Many  cultivators," 
writes  Mr.  Farley,  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist, 
"labour  under  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  best  method  of 
propagating  this  variety.  Too  frequently  cuttings  of  im- 
matured  wood  having  little  or  no  head  are  put  in,  and  of 
these  not  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  at  the  most 
form  plants.  In  other  cases,  the  suckers  which  push 
from  around  the  base  of  the  old  stems  are  removed  and 
planted  ;  or  the  plants  themselves  are  taken  up  bodily 
and  increased  by  root  division.  Now,  to  grow  this  old 
favourite  well,  it  should  be  increased  by  layering 
in  the  usual  manner.  Then  again,  as  to  pruning,  I 
advise  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  not 
later  than  in  the  last  week  in  November  ;  and  if  it  is  at 
all  necessary  from  any  cause  to  take  up  the  old  plants, 
this  also  should  be  performed;  and  the  plants  replanted 
immediately,  not  later  than  the  last  week  in  November. " 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Our  Trade  with 

Foreign  Countries  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  I 


persons  contemplating  it  for  the  first  time.  A  visit  to 
those  busy  centres  of  commerce — the  import  docks — 
seems  almost  to  transport  us  into  another  clime,  so 
surrounded  are  we  with  the  produce  of  far  distant 
lands.  The  traffic  in  wines,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  and  articles  of  that  description,  are,  of  course, 
the  most  important  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  but  there 
are  many  other  articles  imported  which  afford  an  equal 
interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  numerous  kinds  of 
woods,  which  are  brought  in  large  quantities  for 
cabinet  and  other  work.  At  those  docks  where  vessels 
laden  with  this  kind  of  produce  mostly  unload,  the 
appearance  of  the  place  is  more  like  a  timber  yard  on 
a  gigantic  scale ;  piles  of  large  trunks  of  mahogany 
stand  in  one  part,  while  mountains  of  crooked 
truncheons  of  sandal  wood  are  to  be  seen  at  another 
— satin  wood,  and  the  various  other  foreign  woods 
known  to  the  cabinet  maker,  each  occupying  a  large 
space  of  ground,  and  being  almost  unrecognisable  one 
from  another  except  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  dealer. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  hard-woods  brought 
to  this  country  is  undoubtedly  Box-wood,  more  for 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  Fine  Arts  for  wood  engraving 
than  for  its  use  for  cabinet  work,  mathematical  instru- 
ment making,  or  for  in-laying.  Judging  only  from  the 
increase  during  the  past  few  years  of  illustrated  books 
and  periodicals  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  box- 
wood must  also  be  on  the  increase.  The  Box  tree 
(Buxus  sempervirens,  L.),  grows  plentifully  in  Spain, 
Italy,  southern  and  eastern  France,  but  the  largest 
quantity  and  best  quality  comes  from  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  extends  into  Asia,  being  found  in 
Persia,  China,  Japan,  and  northern  India.  The  only 
place  in  this  country  where  it  is  now  found  really  indi- 
genous, is  the  celebrated  Box  Hill  near  Dorking. 
With  us  the  Box  seldom  grows  beyond  the  size  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub,  but  there  are  some  forms  which 
attain  20  or  30  feet  with  a  trunk  of  proportionate 
diameter.  Some  of  the  wood  imported  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Smyrna  is  of  very  large  size,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  larger  sort  may  be  the  produce  of 
another  species  (Buxus  balearica),  a  much  larger  grow- 
ing tree,  and  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Black  Sea 
wood,  as  imported,  is  usually  in  pieces  about  4  feet 
long,  but  varying  in  thickness  as  well  as  in  quality. 
A  large  quantity  of  Abkhasian  box-wood  has  lately 
been  landed  at  Liverpool,  the  port  to  which  most,  if 
not  all,  of  this  produce,  shipped  at  Constantinople,  is 
brought.  In  an  advertisement  announcing  the  landing 
of  over  640  tons  three  qualities  of  wood  are  quoted  for 
the  largest  size,  and  two  qualities  for  the  small. 
Though  the  destruction  of  Box  trees  in  Abkhasia  must 
be  very  great,  we  do  not  hear  of  young  trees  being 
planted  lor  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stock,  so 
that  we  may  expect,  before  long,  that  this  source  will  be 
exhausted,  for,  according  to  a  report  on  the  Trade  of 
Soukoum  Kale  for  1862,  now  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
computed  that,  at  the  then  average  rate  of  export  (some 
1500  tons  annually),  the  quantity  of  box-wood  grow- 
ing in  Abkhasia  would  last  about  60  years.  The 
yearly  quantity  imported  into  this  country  from  all 
sources  amounts  to  between  2000  and  3000  tons,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
,£30,000.  Many  woods,  both  of  home,  foreign,  and 
colonial  growth,  have  been  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  Box  for  wood  engraving, 
but  hitherto  none  has  been  found  to  equal  it. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Platyloma  uellum,  Sp.  n. 

Fronds  8  inches  high  (including  stipes  of  3  inches),  erect, 
linear,  rigid,  bipiimate  or  subtri pinnate  ;  pinna:  numerous,, 
ovate,  sessile,  £—  g  inch  long  ;  pinnules  9  —  13,  short,  narrow, 
oblong-linear,  mucronate,  roundedat  the  base.  J  inch  long,  on 
very  blender  rachides,  the  basal  ones  occasionally  forked,  rarely 
ternate  ^indicating  tripinnate  division),  the  margin  strongly 
revolute  :  son  in  a  submarginal  line  beneath  the  recurved  edge  ; 
veins  not  evident ;  stipes  and  rachis  smooth,  wiry,  chestnut- 
brown,  the  former  terete,  with  a  narrow  furrow  in  front. 

This  very  pretty  little  Fern,  which  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  for  specimens  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  has  some  affinity  with 
Platyloma  mucronatum  and  P.  ornithopus  (Pellxa, 
Hook.),  of  the  same  region,  but  differs  from  the  former 
in  its  narrower  fronds  and  much  narrower,  closer  set 
pinnules,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  narrow  fronds  and 
less  compound  subdivision*  In  some  respects  it  recalls 
the  more  compound  Platyloma  andromedifolium 
(Pelhea,  Fee),  but  the  outline  of  the  frond  is  quite 
different,  being  here  erect  and  linear,  not  more  than 
about  an  inch  in  width,  the  pinna?  being  short  and 
directed  upwards.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  P. 
brachypterum  (p.  141),  but  though  rigid,  it  is  a  much 
more  slender  plant,  with  more  numerous  and  shorter 
pinnules.  Being  remarkably  neat  in  habit,  both  this 
and  P.  brachypterum  will  prove  very  welcome  additions 
to  our  smaller  evergreen  greenhouse  Ferns.    T.  M. 

Nei-hrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  var.  nov. 

Pinnae  once  or  twice  forked,  occasionally  trifid,  the  lobes  divari- 
cate, attenuated  at  the  point. 

This  is  a  very  striking  variety  of  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  stove  Ferns — for  such  is  Nephrolepis  davallioides, 
with  its  long  drooping  fronds,  and  conspicuously 
dimorphous  pinnte,  the  fertile  of  which  are  narrower 
than  the  sterile  ones,  and  show  the  position  of  the 
sori  by  the  protuberances  of  their  upper  surface.  In 
this   novel  variety,  which  we  have  met  with  in   the 
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collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  the 
pinna?  are  forked  towards  the  extremity,  the  divisions 
being  more  or  less  divaricate,  and  frequently  again 
forked,  or  occasionally  trifid,  the  points  being  drawn 
out  in  an  attenuated  manner.  The  multind  apices 
of  the  pinnae  give  to  the  plant  a  distinctly  marked  and 
attractive  character.  We  learn  that  this  variety  was 
imported  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.    T.  M. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  TREES.— I. 

In  commencing  the  redemption  of  my  promise  to 
supply  a  few  elucidatory  notes  on  the  trees  mentioned 
by  different  writers  on  British  Columbia,  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  where  to  commence,  or  what  books  to 
select  for  criticism,  in  case  I  may  incur  the  charge  of 
partiality  or  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  books  written 
on  this  country  have  been  only  crude,  cheap  compila- 
tions, issued  to  meet  the  current  demand,  about  the 
time  of  the  gold  excitement,  and  therefore  scarcely  call 
for  mention.  Others  are  of  a  much  more  authoritative 
stamp,  and  in  selecting  for  these  notes  certain  of  them 
for  criticism,  from  a  dendrological  point  of  view,  I  beg 
to  be  exonerated  from  any  partiality  for  the  writers,  or 
the  contrary.  Most  of  the  authors  are  well  known  to 
me,  and  some  of  them  are  my  own  personal  friends,  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  personal  regard.  I  do 
not  accuse  them  of  more  than  ordinary  negligence  in 
making  errors  in  regard  to  the  trees ;  still  I  cannot  but 
think  that  a  writer  should  not  write  on  the  trees  of  any 
country  unless  indeed  he  possesses  some  little  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  them.  I  select  the  books  almost  at 
random,  and  just  as  they  happen  to  be  at  the  present 
time  easily  accessible  to  me. 

Four  Years  in  British  Cotum&ia,  by  Commander 
(now  Captain)  Mayne,  C.B.,  is  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy, as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest,  books  published 
on  British  Columbia.  It  is  dated  "  1S62."  The  first 
notice  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  of 
the  late  Colonel  Grant,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Vancouver  Island,  describing  the  Cowichan  Valley, 
not  far  from  Victoria.  "Oak,"  there  mentioned,  is 
Quercus  Garryana  ;  "Red  or  Swamp  Maple  "  seems 
to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Acer  circinatum  ; 
"Alder"  is  Alnus  oregana  ;  "trailing  Arbutus"  is 
probably  Arctostaphylos  tomentosa,  a  small  shrub,  or 
the  almost  cosmopolitan  A.  Uva-ursi ;  "  Bois  de 
Fleche,"  or  Arrowwood,  is  apparently  a  Spirxa,  either 
Douglasii  or  opulifolia,  of  which  the  Indians  used  to 
make  their  arrow-shafts;  "Crab  Apple"  is  Pyrus 
rivularis  ;  "  Hazel  Nut"  is  Corylus  americana  ;  "  Red 
Alder "  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  A.  rubra  of 
Bongard,  if  this  species  is  really  distinct  from  A.  ore- 
gana, but  I  never  saw  it  in  the  Cowichan  Valley  :  A. 
viridis,  a  shrub  20  feet  in  height,  is  found  there,  but 
very  rarely;  "Willow"  (a  score  of  species  of  Salix 
may  be  meant);  "Balsam  Poplar"  is  probably 
Populus  angustifolia  ;  "Pitch  Juice"  is  unknown  to 
me  by  such  a  name;  "Balsam  Fir"  is  probably  A. 
Douglasii;  "  Cedar  "  is  Thuja  gigantea  ;  "Barberry" 
may  indicate  various  species  of  Mahonia  or  Berberis, 
chiefly  Aquifolium,  or  probably  a  new  gigantic  one  not 
yet  fully  described,  but  cultivated  in  this  country 
under  the  name  with  which  I  introduced  it 
from  the  Cowichan  Valley, — Berberis  Balfouriana  ; 
"Wild  Red  Cherry,"  probably  Cerasus  mollis; 
"Wild  Blackberry,"  I  found,  at  least,  two  species, 
the  fruit  of  which  I  sent  to  this  country.  They 
were  probably,  if  not  new,  Ribes  divaricatum,  Dough, 
and  R.  niveum,  Lindl.,  or  R.  Iacustre  ;  one  is  now 
growing  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  garden 
at  Trinity,  but  does  not  set  fruit.  I  have  not  yet 
examined  it,  but  it  strikes  me  that  probably  it  may  be 
a  dichogamous  species,  which  would  account  for  its  not 
fruiting,  though  flowering  luxuriantly  in  this  country. 
If  by  "Yellow  Plum"  Colonel  Grant  means 
the  wild  Plum  of  southern  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia (Prunus  subcordata),  I  believe  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  found  so  far  north. 
"  Choke  Cherry  "  is  probably  the  Service  berry  (Ame- 
lanchier  canadense).  In  California  the  name  is  applied 
to  Cerasus  virginiana.  "The  Black  and  Red  Rasp- 
berry "  are  probably  Rubus  nutkanus  and  R.  specta- 
bilis — the  "Thimble  Berry"  and  "Salmon  Berries." 
Most  of  the  other  "shrubs"  he  describes  are  only 
ligneous  herbs,  and  the  names  afford  only  the  most 
fragmentary  clue  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  His  list  is 
of  little  or  no  value,  and  has  apparently  been  hastily 
compiled,  either  from  memory  or  from  the  chatter  of 
some  French  Canadian  voyageur,  certainly  not  from 
personal  knowledge.  Captain  Mayne  is  scarcely  more 
successful  when  he  gives  a  general  list  of  the  Van- 
couver Island  timber  trees  from  his  own  knowledge, 
though  he  seems  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Lindley's  assistance  in  attempting  to  put  scientific 
names  to  the  popular  ones  in  his  notes.  But  I  must 
mention  that  the  "  Pine  "  frequently  spoken  of  both  by 
Mayne  and  other  writers,  as  abounding  in  Vancouver 
Island  is  chiefly  Abies  Douglasii,  A.  Mertensiana,  &c. 
There  are  no  species  of  the  genus  Pinus  in  the  island, 
except  the  scrubby  Pinus  contorta  and  the  tall  P.  monti- 
cola,  or  "White  Pine."  "  While  Fir,  probably  Abies 
alba,"  is  Picea  grandis,  and  probably  P.  amabilis  also. 
Abies  alba  does  not  stretch  by  a  long  way  so  far  south 
as  Vancouver  Island.  "Spruce  Fir,  probably  Abies 
nigra,"  is  Abies  Menxiesii  ;  A.    nigra  is  not  a  Van- 


couver, and  probably  not  even  a  British  Columbian, 
Fir.  "  Balsam  Fir,  Abies  balsamea,"  is  not  found  in 
the  island  ;  by  this  is  most  likely  meant  some  of  the 
common  species  of  Picea,  the  seeds  of  which  collectors 
find  such  a  difficulty  in  conveying  to  this  country, 
almost  every  one  of  them  in  the  unmature  condition 
being  infested  by  the  larva  of  a  beetle.  "  Willow  Fir 
— Salix  rostrata,"  is  probably  Abies  canadensis; 
but  I  never  heard  any  Fir  called  by  that  name. 
"Yellow  Pine"  is  Abies  Douglasii;  "Cedar, 
possibly  Jmviperus  occidentalis,"  is,  of  course, 
Thuja  gigantea;  "Alder,  probably  Alnus  viridis," 
is  more  likely  A.  oregana,  the  common  species; 
"Dogwood,  Comus  alba,"  is  C.  Nuttallii ;  "Yew, 
Taxusbaccata,"  isT.  brevifolia  (T.  Lindleyana,  Murr.). 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  Maple  mentioned,  A.  rubrum  is 
not  one ;  the  second  species  is  A.  circinatum,  the 
"  Vine  Maple."  "  Cottonwood  "  is  probably  Populus 
monilifera,  though  several  species,  both  of  Salix  and 
Populus,  are  confounded  by  the  backwoodsmen, 
colonists,  and  goldminers  under  that  name.  "  Arbutus  " 
is  A.  Menz'iesii ;  the  "Yellow  Cypress"  is  not  Thuja 
gigantea,  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Cupressus 
nutkaensis.  At  p.  419  are  sketches  of  the  botany  of  the 
colony  by  the  late  Dr.  Wood,  R.  N.,  but  the  names  of 
the  plants  are  very  incorrectly  applied  ;  and  as  most  of 
the  criticisms  already  given  equally  apply  to  them,  I  need 
not  occupy  further  space  with  corrections  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  trees.  In  another  portion  of  his  book 
(p.  455)  Captain  Mayne  gives  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Vancouver  Island,  avowedly  extracted  from  Dr.  Forbes' 
excellent  prize  essay  on  Vancouver  Island  (1S62). 
This  list  of  Forbes'  is  much  in  advance  of  Mayne's, 
but  still  there  are  a  few  errors  which  I  may  point  out. 
The  "Balsam  Fir"  is  still  given,  but  without  a 
scientific  name  attached ;  it  is  probably  a  Picea 
{lit  antea)  ;  "Hemlock  Spruce"  is  not  "  Abies  cana- 
densis," but  A.  Mertensiana,  which  Kellogg  described 
from  British  Columbia  as  Abies  Bridgesii,  and  under 
which  name  it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  my  letters 
and  those  of  other  writers ;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
A.  Albertiana  is  not  exactly  the  same.  White  Pine 
is  not  "P.  Strobus,"  but  P.  monticola,  its  western 
representative.  "  Yellow  Cypress,"  he  gives  rightly  as 
C.  nutkaensis  (misspelt,  by  the  way,  as  "  Metka- 
tenses ")  ;  "  Arbor-vitce,  Thuja  plicata,"  I  have 
already  given  the  correct  synonymy  of  in  my  notes  on 
Thuja  gigantea.  What  "the  Willow"  which  he 
gives  as  "Pyrus  rivularis"  (probably  a  typographical 
slip,  intended  to  refer  to  the  Crab  Apple,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  and  is  left  without  a  scientific 
name),  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say.  There  are 
between  20  and  30  species  of  Salix  in  N.W.  America 
(see  Anderssen's  monograph  in  the  Stockholm 
Academy's  Transactions).  Most  of  the  shrubs  are 
correctly  named,  but  in  case  these  memoranda  extend 
to  too  great  a  length  I  must  pass  them  over.  Forbes' 
list  is  thus  tolerably  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  trees  of 
Vancouver  Island. 

I  now  take  up  the  sister  Prize  Essay  on  British 
Columbia^  by  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Lund  in- Brown  {1863). 
Here  we  find  very  little  mention  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  colony,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  attach  scientific 
names  to  those  given  in  the  colonial  vernacular.  The 
"  Douglas  Pine  "  is  of  course  A.  Douglasii  (originally 
named,  the  readers  of  this  journal  need  scarcely  be 
told,  in  honour  of  David  Douglas,  the  botanist,  though 
it  is  an  abiding  article  of  faith  with  the  colonists  that  it 
was  in  honour  of  the  first  governor  of  the  colony,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  that  the  name  was  applied).  The 
"White  Pine"  is  P.  monticola.  The  "Balsam," 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  probably  P.  ponderosa, 
for  under  that  name  the  tree  mentioned  is  known  at 
Lilloet,  where  he  resided.  The  "Scotch  Fir,"  often 
referred  to  by  naval  surveyors  and  others,  is  Pinus  con- 
torta, perhaps  the  same  as  Tinus  Murrayana,  of  Cali- 
fornia, both  trees  being,  however,  of  almost  no  value, 
except  for  firewood,  abounding  as  they  do  in  resin. 
His  "  Black  Spruce"  is  Abies  Menziesii,  a  name  often 
applied  to  it  from  its  dark  foliage.  "Indian  Pear 
tree"  is  Pyrus  americana,  D.C.  The  "Sallal,"  a 
low  creeping  shrub,  is  Gaullheria  Shallon.  The 
"Wortleberry  "  is  probably  Vaccinium  ovatum,  and  the 
"Huckleberry"  is  V.  ovalifolium.  The  "Salmonberry" 
is  Rubus  spectabilis,  and  the  "  Raspberry"  is  either  it 
or  the  Rubus  nulkanus.  "Oregon  Grape"  is  Ber- 
beris Aquifolium  ;  the  "  Cranberry "  is  Vaccinium 
macrocarpum  ;  "  Serenga  "  is  Philadelphia  macropeta- 
lus  ;  "  Rhododendron,"  R.  maximum,  Hook. ;  "Wild 
Rose,"  Rosa  fraxinifolia,  &c.  But  I  have  more  than 
exceeded  my  limits.  Robert  Brown ,  Jan,  25. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

THE  great  popularity  which  this  important  gi  nUS  of 
plants  has  attained  is  justly  merited  —  their  extreme 
hardiness  and  bold  persistent  green  foliage,  which  is  SO 
effectively  relieved  by  the  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
their  flowers,  rendering  them  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  indispensable  for  producing  effective  em- 
bellishment in  the  garden  and  pleasure  ground. 
As  its  great  beauty  and  adaptability  is  so  thoroughly 
recognised,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  descant  more 
fully  upon  its  merits,  and  I  therefore  confine  myself 
to  offering  a  few  practical  observations,  as  they  occur  to 
me,  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  this  noble 
class  of  plants. 


The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  securing  of  suitable  soil  in  which  to  plant  them, 
for  without  this  is  attained  in  the  first  place,  no  amount 
of  skill  or  of  expedients  upon  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
will  afterwards  prove  satisfactory.  Knowing  as  we  do 
that  the  Rhododendron  naturally  grows  and  luxu- 
riates in  peat,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  is  the  most 
suitable  ingredient ;  and  doubtless  it  is  so.  In  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  I  would  point  to  the  especially  satisfactory 
development  of  this  plant,  where  the  natural  soil  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  planted  is  peat  of  a  suitable 
nature.  That  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  Rhododendron 
is  of  a  soft  sandy  nature,  rich  in  humus.  A  suitable 
quality  of  mould  may  be  readily  recognised,  when  dry, 
by  its  soft  pliability  when  squeezed  in  the  hand  ; 
if  it  answers  to  this  sure  test  it  is  readily  per- 
meable to  the  extremely  delicate  roots,  and  alike 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  moisture.  I  have 
been  thus  minute  in  detailing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
proper  quality  of  peat  likely  to  insure  the  greatest 
amount  of  possible  success  in  the  culture  of  the  Rho- 
dodendron, knowing  that  an  inert  deleterious  quality 
of  bog  is  not  unfrequently  used,  in  which  the  roots 
quickly  perish.  The  texture  of  this  sour  swamp  bog 
to  which  I  allude  is  harsh  and  stubborn  when  dry, 
and  wholly  unsuited  to  their  requirements,  and  thou- 
sands of  plants  annually  perish  or  barely  exist  in 
consequence  of  being  planted  in  improper  soils. 

As  a  fitting  artificial  compost  for  Rhododendrons 
has  most  generally  to  be  procured,  the  best,  if  within 
reach,  is,  doubtless,  a  fibry  sandy  peat,  rich  in  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  which  may  be  cut  from  3  to 
6  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  quality.  When  it  is 
of  a  sound  healthy  texture,  a  portion  of  the  sandy 
under- surface  is  not  at  all  objectionable.  If  an  inferior 
quality  of  black  hungry  peat,  void  of  sand,  can  only 
be  procured,  it  should  be  skimmed  off  the  thickness  of 
active  vegetation  only,  adding  thoroughly  pulverised 
leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure,  with  sharp  grit  or 
river  sand  at  the  time  of  stacking.  As  soon  as  the 
herbage  is  killed  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
broken  up  and  turned  over  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  weather.  In  some 
districts  suitable  peat  in  which  to  plant  Rhododen- 
drons or  other  American  plants,  is  not  only  a  scarce 
but  an  expensive  commodity ;  and  thus  many  are 
hopelessly  deterred  from  attempting  the  culture  of  these 
noble  plants,  and  if  they  are  grown  at  all,  it  is  but 
upon  a  limited  scale,  for  as  yet  the  old  prejudice  is  not 
entirely  outlived,  "that  peat  and  Rhododendrons  are 
inseparable. "  That  such  ideas  are  entirely  fallacious, 
very  many  instances  of  successful  cultivation  in  soils 
that  differ  widely  in  appearance  might  be  adduced  to 
prove.  We  find  them  growing  vigorously  in  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  without  any  addition  whatever.  But  the 
quality  and  texture  of  these  soils  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  adduce  any  absolute  rule  ;  one  soil 
without  any  addition  may  be  adequately  adapted  to 
supply  all  their  requirements  ;  others,  of  a  more  porous 
silicious  nature,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  deficient  in 
humus  and  those  elements  from  which  they  extract 
their  nourishment,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  artificial 
composts  have  to  be  procured.  In  the  absence  of  peat, 
nothing  is  so  suitable  as  fibry  turf  from  an  old 
pasture  of  a  sandy  nature  ;  or  what  is  equally  good  is 
the  surface  spit  from  woods  that  are  enriched  with 
vegetable  accumulations,  adding  sand  as  may  be 
required.  Either  of  these  ingredients  are  within  the 
reach  of  most  people,  and  with  a  properly  prepared 
site  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  attempting  their 
culture,  for  they  will  not  only  grow  but  luxuriate 
in  either. 

As  to  the  most  suitable  compounds,  there  exists  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  so  many  and  even 
the  most  discordant  ingredients  being  frequently  pro- 
pounded, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  selection.  I  have  no  faith  in 
such  complex  combinations,  and  believe  that  the 
simpler  the  soil,  so  long  as  it  contains  the  constituents 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  the  more  likelihood 
there  will  be  of  attaining  perfect  success. 

In  preparing  sites  for  Rhododendrons,  very  much 
will  depend  upon  the  situation  and  locality  as  to  mois- 
ture, as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  When  it 
is  of  a  calcareous  nature,  or  contains  other  mineral 
impurities  that  are  uncongenial  to  the  plant,  then  it 
becomes  imperative,  to  insure  anything  like  success,  to 
thoroughly  drain  the  subsoil,  to  place  over  this  a  layer 
of  rubble,  and  then  either  to  raise  the  soil  in  the  beds 
above  the  ground  level,  or  to  cut  off  the  drainage  from 
the  surrounding  ground  by  means  of  a  rubble  drain  ;  for 
if  the  moisture  from  the  pernicious  soil  is  allowed  to 
penetrate  to  that  in  the  beds,  it  will  poison  the  roots, 
and  all  other  labour  will  be  futile.  Successful  cultiva- 
tion is  difficult  to  achieve  in  ground  containing  chalk 
or  lime,  but  with  careful  preparatory  measures  much 
may  be  done. 

In  dry  localities  with  retentive  soil,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  remove  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  the  beds 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  so  that  the  fresh  compost  is 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  as  the 
soil  will  not  dry  so  soon.  It  is  also  an  advantage 
in  watering,  and  secures  a  proper  drainage,  as 
the  roots  soon  perish  in  stagnant  moisture. 
The  Rhododendron  flourishes  best  in  a  moist  situation, 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  which  very  frequently, 
when  fully  exposed  in  bleak  situations,  lacerate  the 
foliage  ;  more  particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  the  more 
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tender  sorts.  The  flowers  me  also  liable  to  be  damaged 
from  this  cause.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  guarding 
against  exposure,  to  see  that  they  are  not  overhung 
or  drawn  by  trees,  as  they  do  not  bloom  satisfactorily 
when  excluded  from  the  sun. 

A  very  important  point  in  Rhododendron  culture  is 
the  guarding  against  dryness  at  the  root  ;  more  particu- 
larly is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  whose 
roots  have  become  matted  in  the  beds— the  rain  being 
thrown  over  the  roots  by  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
They  must  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  especially 
before  flowering  anil  dining  the  time  that  they  are 
making  growth  ;  and  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
being  mulched  in  summer,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  cool 
and  'prevent  evaporation.     They  delight  in  a  surface- 


LILIUM  A  URA  TUM. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  James  Smith, 
gr.  to  James  Bland,  Esq.,  Quarry  Bank,  Allerton,  Liver- 
pool, a  photograph  of  a  specimen  of  Lilium  auratum, 
which  flowered  in  the  gardens  at  Quarry  Bank  in  August, 
1S71,  and  from  which  our  illustration  (fig.  45)  was  pre- 
pared. The  dimensions  of  the  plant,  at  the  time  when 
the  photograph  was  taken,  were — height,  9  feet,  width 
S  feet  6  'inches ;  and  225  blooms,  each  averaging 
10  inches  in  diameter,  were  open.  The  plant  was  the 
produce  of  a  single  bulb,  obtained  in  the  year  1S6S, 
and  when  the  photograph  was  taken  was  growing  in  a 
pot  24  inches  in  diameter.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  "Well  done,"  Mr,  Smith.   This  example,  like 


a  single  root  into  the  bargain.  L.  Thomsonianum  is 
abundant,  but  difficult  to  rear,  as  it  grows  here  only  in 
very  finely  comminuted  limestone  gravel.  It  is  a  weed  on 
the  lower  limestone  hills,  and  flowers  abundantly  in 
March  and  April,  growing  in  very  finely  comminuted  or 
crushed  limestone,  with  a  thin  layer  of  good  black 
vegetable  mould  above  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  inches,  the 
roots  being  in  the  limestone  gravel,  and  thoroughly 
drained.  The  season  at  that  time  is  warm,  and  showers 
only  fall  occasionally.  After  seeding,  the  plant  dries  and 
disappears.  I  have  never  been  able  to  rear  them  in  any 
other  soil.  I  am  waiting  for  a  cool,  shady  day,  when  I 
shall  descend  and  have  a  hunt ;  but  until  heavy  rain  falls 
(May  16)  no  Lilies  will  be  found.  L.  Wallichianum  is 
still  dormant,  except  one  in  very  light,  rich  soil,  which  we 
planted  last  year.     Lilium  giganteum  is  not  found  so  low 


Fig.  45.— lilium  auratum  as  grown  at  quarry  hank. 


dressing  of  manure,  well  rotted  and  mixed  with  sand, 
applied  during  winter.  In  the  case  of  exhausted  soils, 
it  is  best  to  mix  the  manure  with  a  little  fresh  compost, 
in  which  the  roots  revel,  and  the  plants  are  thereby 
greatly  invigorated.  The  autumn  and  spring  months 
are  best  suited  for  transplanting  Rhododendrons,  but 
in  this  they  are  very  accommodating,  as  I  have  removed 
them  in  every  month  in  the  year,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. So  long  as  they  are  moved  with  good  balls,  and 
are  kept  from  flagging  until  such  time  as  they  are 
planted,  they  will  take  no  harm. 

I  may  add  that  these  preparatory  remarks  more 
especially  apply  to  the  scarlet  and  finer  varieties,  which 
merit  and  require  extra  attention.  The  ponticum  sec- 
tion, and  other  hardy  sorts,  will  grow  freely  in  most 
soils  without  any  preparation  whatever.  George  West- 
land,  IVittev  Court. 


that  grown  at  Melchet  Court,  shows  what  we  might 
expect  from  Lilies  when  they  come  to  be  thoroughly 
well  cultivated. 


NOTES    ON  LILY   CULTURE.— III. 

\Conchtded  from  p.  180.) 

We  now  append  a  few  notes  about  Indian  and 
Japanese  Lilies,  received  from  our  correspondents  in 
the  Himalayas  and  in  Japan  : — 

' '  L.  Wallichianum  grows  only  in  the  deep  dells.  The 
wear  and  tear  in  a  temperature  of  1203  and  in  glens  full 
of  malaria  is  by  no  means  inviting.  We  must  climb  1000 
feet  and  more  sometimes,  and  drop  down  again  into  the 
valley  on  the  other  side,  before  we  can  expect  to  find 
anything.  It  is  no  joke,  after  such  a  day's  pull,  to  return 
home  without  more  road  than  a  sheep  track,  and  without 


as  this  (6000  feet  above  sea  level),  but  occurs  higher  up 
and  more  in  the  interior.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  bulb 
from  rotting  unless  the  soil  is  both  good  and  light.  If  the 
earth  cakes  round  the  bulb  it  is  sure  to  rot  ;  it  likes  the 
cold,  and  is  found  on  slopes  shaded  by  trees  and  brush- 
wood." 

These  lines  may  supply  a  few  hints  for  the  culture  of 
these  Lilies. 

From  Japan  Mr.  Kramer  wrote  to  us  in  1869  : — 
"All  Lilies,  except  L.  auratum,  are  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  here,  and  must  necessarily  be  dearer  than  a  Lily 
found  in  the  woods.  L.  auratum  is  found  in  all  the  woods 
about  this  neighbourhood,  but  owing  to  large  quantities 
having  been  shipped  from  here  for  several  years,  large 
bulbs  are  only  to  be  found  in  more  distant  places,  which 
makes  the  carriage  more  expensive,  and  in  wet  weather 
they  are  liable  to  rot  if  kept  packed  for  four  or  five  days. 
I  have  never  known  L.  auratum  to  rot  in  a  garden  here, 
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nor  have  the  native  gardeners  ;  they  leave  them  in  the 
ground  all  the  year  round,  and  give  them  a  top-dressing 
of  nightsoil  during  the  winter.  Their  treatment  of  other 
bulbs  more  valuable  to  them  shows  that  they  have  suffered 
from  disease.  Their  practice  is  as  follows  :  — In  autumn, 
soon  after  the  stalk  has  withered,  the  bulb  is  taken  out  of 
the  ground  or  pot,  and  all  the  old  roots  are  removed.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  the  air  about  10  to  15  days,  but  not  in 
the  sun,  and  replanted  sideways,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  not  lodge  between  the  scales,  which  might  be  the 
case  if  the  bulb  were  planted  upright. 

' '  The  ground  in  which  they  grow  the  Lilies  is  generally 
black,  4  or  5  feet  deep,  very  light  and  silicious.  I  must, 
however,  remark  that  I  have  never  seen  such  fine  Lilies 
here  as  I  have  at  home,  and  the  native  gardeners  shake 
their  heads  in  doubt  when  I  tell  them  that  L.  auratum 
has  had  more  than  joo  flowers  from  one  bulb. 

"  Rubro-vittatum  is  scarcely  to  be  had,  and  I  believe  at 
the  present  time  there  are  more  in  Europe  than  here. 
They  have  been  exported  by  every  one  that  fancied 
flowers,  and  especially  by  the  Italian  silkworm  egg  mer- 
chants, ' graineurs.'  They  have  also  been  sent  to  New 
York.  Virginale  is  almost  as  scarce  a  variety  of  auratum 
as  rubro-vittatum." 

In  1S71  he  writes  : — 

' '  The  rain  of  last  summer  destroyed  many  bulbs,  and 
the  price  has  risen  in  consequence.  Lilium  auratum, 
large  bulbs,  are  getting  very  scarce  here,  and  transporting 
them  from  a  distance  spoils  about  25  per  cent,  of  them. 
Lilies  form  no  speciality  here.  In  order  to  obtain  them  I 
have  to  go  through  more  than  300  gardens,  picking  up  six 
here,  ten  in  another  place,  and  rarely  meeting  with  50 
bulbs  of  the  same  kind." 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  about  the  growth  of 
Lilies  and  their  reproduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  chips  or  scales  detached  from 
the  bulbs  by  accident  or  otherwise  will,  if  planted  out 
in  a  warm  corner,  form  little  bulbs  at  their  base  or 
side.  We  met  with  a  curious  instance  of  this  last 
season.  We  had  unpacked  about  100  cases  of  auratum, 
and  accumulated  about  three  cartloads  of  dried  soil  in 
which  they  had  been  packed  ;  this  was  spread  over 
the  surface  and  dug  in,  and  Potatos  planted.  In 
digging  them  we  came  upon  innumerable  tiny  bulbs, 
most  of  which  had  been  formed  by  the  chips,  which 
being  either  small  or  covered  with  dirt,  had  escaped 
our  notice.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended  to 
detach  the  scales  at  the  base,  and  plant  them  for  repro- 
duction of  bulbs.  Again,  when  a  bulb  has  been  cut  or 
has  been  diseased,  and  the  scales  damaged,  or  when  it 
breaks  up  naturally,  a  number  of  bulblets  form  about 
the  base  and  sides,  especially  where  there  is  any 
wounded  scale,  as  if  formed  by  over-exudation.  We 
have  counted  over  100  bulbs  taken  from  a  single 
parent,  but  this  bulb  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  up. 

By  breaking  up  we  mean  this  :  when  a  bulb,  either 
from  damage  in  coming  over  or  from  disease,  or  injury 
of  any  kind,  is  unable  to  make  its  new  annual  growth, 
the  old  scales  seem  to  separate  and  get  wider  apart — per- 
haps some  die  away  from  between  the  others,  and  in 
the  interstices  the  little  bulbs  are  seen.  In  this  state  the 
bulb  is  worthless  for  flowering  purposes,  and  may  be 
set  apart  either  to  form  small  bulbs,  or  possibly  to 
make  new  growth  the  next  season,  and  become  again 
a  flowering  bulb.  The  old  scales  may  be  known  by 
their  dirty,  discoloured  look,  the  young  growth  by  their 
light-coloured,  fresh  appearance.  Importation  seems  to 
paralyse  the  growth  of  bulbs,  and  imported  bulbs  are 
generally  later  in  starting  than  home-grown  bulbs  by 
at  least  the  duration  of  the  journey.  Similarly,  when 
bulbs  have  been  stored  away  for  a  long  time  out  of  the 
ground  they  are  delayed  in  their  growth. 

Making  New  Growth. — We  infer  from  what  we  have 
seen  that  a  yearly  increment  of  growth  occurs  in 
healthy  Lilies  in  the  inside,  the  outer  and  old  scales 
are  pushed  further  apart  by  the  new  growth,  and  the 
bulb  increases  in  size,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
nature  and  health  of  the  bulb.  In  choosing  bulbs, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  preferring  a  hard,  weighty 
bulb,  choose  also  one  that  has  a  light-coloured,  plump 
interior,  showing  good  recent  growth  for  next  season's 
flowering.  We  were  particularly  led  to  these  obser- 
vations by  noting  some  Lilium  Brownii,  which  had 
grown  well  last  year  but  did  not  flower ;  the  bulbs  were 
half  as  large  again  as  when  planted,  the  interior  was 
filled  up  with  plump,  light-coloured  new  scales,  out- 
side which  were  a  few  outer  discoloured  scales,  evi- 
dently a  former  growth  ;  the  contrast  was  so  great 
between  the  two  as  to  attract  an  inquiry  into  the  cause, 
and  further  observations  on  other  kinds  led  to  the 
inferences  above  quoted.  Therefore,  when  it  is  said 
that  it  often  takes  Lilies  a  year  to  recover  them- 
selves after  importation,  it  really  means  that  they 
require  a  season  to  make  new  growth  in  the  interior  of 
the  bulb,  from  whence  a  flowering  stem  will  emerge 
the  following  season.  In  continuation  of  these  ideas 
about  the  growtli  of  Lilies,  we  have  constantly  ob- 
served, when  they  are  taken  up,  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  scales,  the  outer  irregular  discoloured  portion, 
which  represents  all  that  is  left  of  last  year's 
bulb,  and  an  inner  regular  plump  white  set 
of  scales,  representing  the  growth  of  the  previous,  and 
the  inflorescence  of  the  coming,  season.  Lastly,  with 
regard  to  the  rosy  tint  observable  on  many  bulbs,  it 
simply  represents  the  amount  of  oxygenation  conse- 
quent on  exposure  to  the  air,  something  similar  to  the 
greening  of  Potatos.  A  light  pale  coloured  bulb,  taken 
up  and  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  sun's  rays,  changes 
tint,  in  L.  concolor  to  a  lilac,  in  L.  excelsum  to  a  pale 


mauve,  in  L.  lancifolium  to  a  deep  rosy  red.  Con- 
versely, a  deeply-tinted  bulb,  if  planted  several  inches 
below  the  surface  for  a  year  or  two,  will  pale  its  tints. 
If  these  brief  notes  of  ours  attract  others  of  a  similar 
nature  from  other  Lily  growers,  either  in  confirmation 
of,  or  in  opposition  to,  our  views,  and  if  thereby  the 
culture  of  Lilies  becomes  more  popular,  as  we  trust 
it  will,  our  labour  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Teustc/iel 
<S°  Co.,  Colchester,  Dec.  31,  1S72. 
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Although  these  plants  do  not  appear  at  the 
principal  exhibitions,  it  is  not  because  they  are  inferior 
to  others  that  do.  On  the  contrary,  the  collection, 
which  is  an  extensive  one,  contains  some  rare  specimens, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match,  and  all  are  notable 
examples  of  first-class  culture  ;  indeed,  just  now  few 
collections  could  exhibit  such  a  large  display  of  bloom 
as  Bishop  Sumner's  fine  collection  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February. 

Foremost  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  collection  must 
stand  out  a  grand  example  of  Angrrecum  eburneum  su- 
perbum  (fig.  46),  which  is  in  robust  health,  and  early  in 
January  had  62  perfect  flowers  on  it.  It  is  very  superior 
to  A.  eburneum,  as  the  flower  is  larger  and  of  better 
form.  Little  inferior  in  point  of  interest  is  a  fine 
example  of  Vanda  gigantea,  which  also  is  in  vigorous 
health,  with  a  spike  on  which  are  18  open  and  unex- 
panded  blooms.  Not  so  free  in  blooming  as  some 
Orchids,  it  is  still  a  grand  thing.  A  finely-marked 
Vanda  suavis,  in  fine  character,  in  which  the  violet 
lip  is  very  bright,  and  a  beautiful  Cattleya  amethysti- 
glossa,  stood  close  by.  Several  specimen  plants 
of  Angraecum  virens  are  in  the  collection,  and  bloom- 
ing profusely.  The  beautiful  Calanthe  Veitchii  luxu- 
riates here,  and  was  in  full  bloom,  as  also  were  several 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana?,  all  more  or  less  beautiful ; 
some  particularly  handsome.  Ccelogyne  cristata,  one 
of  the  grandest  Orchids  grown,  is  in  fine  health  and 
bloom,  and  a  specimen  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  is 
showing  94  spikes  of  flower,  from  which  an  agreeable 
Almond  perfume  is  given  out.  Last  year  this  same 
plant  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  with  60  spikes 
upon  it.  The  singular  Angracum  pertusum,  of  which 
there  is  an  unusually  fine  plant,  has  been  blooming 
freely.  A  charming  plant  of  Angracum  sesquipedale 
with  six  fine  blooms  is  in  good  health  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  show- 
ing four  spikes,  and  growing  freely  in  a  cool  house. 
There  are  monster  plants  of  Cypripedium  insignis  in 
full  bloom,  as  well  as  of  C.  barbatum.  Mr.  Laurence 
does  not  pull  his  plants  of  these  to  pieces,  but  fills  up 
between  the  growths,  and  the  plants  luxuriate  under 
such  treatment.  C.  insigne  Maulei  is  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  form  of  this  free-growing  species,  and 
both  it  and  C.  Lovvii,  a  fine  plant  with  two  spikes, 
are  in  flower.  Probably  the  gem  of  the  whole 
collection,  now  in  flower,  is  the  very  beautiful  Ladia 
Dawsoni,  a  grand  variety  of  L.  anceps,  with  pure 
waxy-white  petals  ;  the  plant. is  in  robust  health,  and 
has  three  expanded  blooms  on  it.  Ccelogyne  pandu- 
rata,  with  its  singular  green  and  black  flowers ;  Den- 
drobium  crassinode,  with  its  rich  orange  throat  and 
white  petals,  which  are  tipped  with  lilac  ;  the  very 
pretty  Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  are  in  flower ;  also 
Odontoglossum  mulus,  a  variety  of  the  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  section,  bought  at  Mr.  Daly's  sale,  and  a 
fine  thing,  is  showing  two  good  spikes  of  flowers. 
Odontoglossum  cordatum  is  showing  well  for  bloom, 
which  is  just  expanding  ;  and  that  lovely  little  Den- 
drobium  japonicum,  a  small  growing,  pure  white- 
flowered  species,  growing  on  a  block,  is  truly  a  gem. 
Sophronitis  violacea  is  blooming  freely  here,  and  is 
another  little  gem,  and  a  fitting  companion  for  the 
charming  S.  grandifiora.  Oncidium  sphegiferum  is 
blooming  freely,  and  there  is  probably  in  this  col- 
lection the  finest  plant  in  ICngland  of  Dendrobium 
Kingianum. 

There  are  several  fine  examples  in  full  flower  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Odontoglossum  bictoniense  is 
in  fine  character.  Lycaste  lanipes  is  a  plant  of  singular 
beauty,  with  17  expanded  flowers  at  the  base  of  one 
bulb.  This  charming  Orchid  is  too  little  known  and 
cultivated,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Oncidium 
obryzatum,  bought  at  one  of  Stevens'  sales  under  the 
name  of  O.  Schlimmii,  varies  in  character  indifferent 
plants,  is  nearly  always  blooming,  and  is  a  bright- 
coloured  and  very  useful  Orchid.  Zygopetalum  Mac- 
kayi,  an  old  and  well  known  Orchid  of  much  beauty, 
although  of  no  great  commercial  value,  luxuriates  here 
under  free  growth,  and  on  most  of  the  plants  the  lip 
is  larger  than  a  five  shilling  piece. 

There  are  also  in  flower  Lxlia  albida,  a  useful 
winter  blooming  Orchid  ;  Huntleya  vittata,  a  dwarf- 
growing  Orchid,  closely  allied  to  the  Zygopetalums, 
with  pretty  white  and  lilac  flowers  ;  Ccelogyne  flaccida, 
very  pretty,  with  a  strong  honey-like  perfume ;  Odonto- 
glossum pulchellum  and  O.  pulchellum  majus,  the  last 
by  far  the  finest,  a  lovely  thing,  with  its  waxy  white 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant ;  and  Lxlia  anceps 
Barkeri.  Showing  freely  for  flower  are  Oncidium 
serratum,  sent  out  by  M.  Linden  as  O.  diadematum  ; 
and  a  monster  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosum,  with 
nearly  every  growth  showing  bloom.  There  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  block  of  Saccolabium  compressum,  which 
was  in  bloom  in  January,  and  is  probably  the  only 
plant  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Laurence  adopts  the  plan  of  vigorously  growing 
his  plants,  and  syringing  freely,  even  in  winter.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  much  moisture  kept  up,  even  in  the 
cooler  houses,  but  the  plants  like  it,  for  they  are  in 
vigorous  health  and  a  great  credit  to  the  cultivator. 
The  venerable  Bishop,  now  unhappily  afflicted  with 
bodily  infirmity,  still  takes  great  interest  in  his  plants, 
and  contrives  almost  daily  to  get  amongst  them. 
Under  such  treatment  as  Mr.  Lawrence  adopts, 
Pleiones  do  well  here  in  a  cool  house.  There  they 
are,  fine  pans  of  them,  luxuriating  in  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  with  moss  on  the  top,  and  good  drainage.  In 
the  intermediate  house  is  a  grand  block  of  the  Killar- 
ney  Fern,  Trichomanes  radicans,  in  glorious  health,  and 
4  feet  through.  There  it  is  facing  the  entrance,  and, 
but  for  its  enormous  size,  it  might  have  escaped  notice 
among  so  many  fine  Orchids  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  and  admire  it.  In  the  same  house  is  a  fine  plant 
of  Adiantum  reniforme. 

In  the  warmest  house  is  a  fine  example  of  Dale- 
champia  Roezliana  rosea,  and,  as  grown  and  flowered 
here,  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  It 
is  continuously  blooming  through  the  winter,  and  young 
seedlings  come  up  amongst  the  Orchids.  Mr.  Laurence 
gives  it  vigorous  growth,  and  does  not  stop  it.  A 
seedling  Poinsettia  in  flower  evinces  a  marked 
improvement,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P. 
pulcherrima  and  the  white  variety,  partaking  of  the 
smoother-edged  foliage  of  the  white  variety,  and  is 
brighter  in  colour  and  later  than  P.  pulcherrima.  The 
stock  of  this  seedling  has  passed  into  Mr.  Wm.  Bull's 
hands  for  distribution. 

Two  very  handsome  foliage  plants  are  to  be  seen  in 
good  health  in  the  cool  Orchid-house.  These  are 
Ansectochilus  Dawsoni  and  A.  Ordianus,  both  very 
fine  indeed.  These  are  not  very  easy  to  grow,  but  they 
are  at  home  here.  I  have  omitted  to  name  Corlia 
Baueriana,  an  extremely  rare,  but  not  particularly 
showy,  Orchid,  which  is  doing  well  in  the  cool  house. 

Eucharis  amazonica  is  grown  well  here,  large  luxu- 
riant plants  in  medium-sized  pots,  and  such  flowers. 
Rich  loam  and  firm  potting  with  plenty  of  moisture 
represent  Mr.  Laurence's  mode  of  growth.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Florist,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Studley,  recom- 
mends a  charming  winter  decorative  plant,  Leuco- 
carpus  alatus,  a  scrophulariaceous  plant,  the  flower  of 
which  is  insignificant,  but  the  plant  is  clothed  with 
pure  white  Snowberry  like  seed-pods  in  clusters  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  very  showy,  and,  as  seen  at 
Farnham  Castle,  contrasting  with  well-grown  Sola- 
nums  amongst  flowering  plants,  the  effect  is  charming. 
Here  is  a  market  plant  indeed,  so  also  is  Coccoloba 
platyclada,  a  handsome  drooping  greenhouse  shrub, 
grown  here  for  table  decoration.  Begonia  foliosa  is 
another  very  desirable  decorative  plant,  especially  in 
hanging  baskets,  as  Mr.  Laurence  uses  it,  as  well  as  for 
indoor  decoration. 

On  the  old  walls  are  Green  Gage  Plum  trees,  which 
were  worn  out,  and  said  to  be  dying  50  years  ago,  and 
they  certainly  have  wonderfully  shattered  stems,  but 
are  full  of  blooming  wood,  and  yearly  give  fine  crops 
of  large  fruit.    W.  Dean. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  last,  two  distinct  documents  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fellows  :  I,  the  report  of  the  Council; 
2,  a  letter  from  H.  M.  Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  I  confess  that  I  see  no  grave 
objections  to  urge  against  the  report  of  the  Council. 
I  hardly  think  that  an  annual  revenue  of  ^7942 
would  be  collected  if  flowers  and  flower  shows  were 
the  only  attractions  offered  ;  and  if  other  motives 
than  the  love  of  flowers  bring  subscribers  to  the  Society 
it  appears  to  me  politic  and  only  just  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  satisfy  and  retain  such  subscribers.  The 
second  document  seems  to  me  less  satisfactory.  1 
appears  to  me  to  foreshadow  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
go  forth  hand  in  hand,  much  as  the  giant  and  the  dwarf 
did  in  the  fable,  and  that  while  the  giant  (the  Com- 
missioners) will  get  all  the  credit  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, the  dwarf,  (the  Royal  Horticultural  Society) 
will  get  all  the  blows.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be 
a  sort  of  joint-stock  enterprise,  in  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  a  working  partner  so  placed 
that  he  must  work  to  the  point  of  slavery  to  obtain  a 
bare  maintenance  !  This  certainly  is  hardly  a  dignified 
or  proper  position  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  accept  ;  but,  before  rejecting  the  situation,  it  is 
only  business-like  to  consider  whether  a  better  can  be 
obtained,  remembering  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the 
question  should  be  discussed  in  a  business-like  manner, 
without  acrimony.  I  see  no  grounds  to  blame  or 
distrust  the  Council,  but  would  like  to  see  the  Fellows 
make  their  views  known  to  them,  and  urge  upon  them, 
as  their  representatives,  that  the  Society  is  justly 
entitled  to  more  favourable  terms.  William  Pamt 
F.RJf.S.,  Waltham  Cross. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Tournament. — When 
I  first  broached  this  subject  in  your  columns  I  had  no 
thought  of  the  International  Show,  to  be  held  at  Man- 
chester ;  but  I  have  received  a  communication  from 
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Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  in  which  he  states  that  should  the 
scheme  be  finally  decided  upon  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  his  attention  to  it,  and  make  the  necessary  exhibi- 
tion arrangements  for  the  competition.  September  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  best  time  for  both  (ruit 
and  vegetables.  I  have  hitherto  only  mentioned  the 
latter,  but  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Baines,  asks  why 
not  show  fruit  also  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done.  I  have  letters  from  Mr.  Bennett, 
Hatfield;  Mr.  Ingram,  Belvoir ;  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
Heckfield  ;  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  Mr.  Wood- 
field,  Osberton  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  Worksop  ;  all  of 
whom  are  willing  to  co-operate,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing the  project  to  a  successful  issue.     I  also  beg  leave 


we  shall  have  your  own,  and  also  the  opinions  of  your 
numerous  readers.  R.  Gilbert,  Burgliley.  [The  subject 
dees  not  seem  to  attract  much  attention  beyond  the 
Tweed.  Eds.] 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  and 
Disputed  Prizes. — I  did  not  see  the  letters  of  your 
correspondents  on  this  subject  at  p.  144  in  time  to 
reply  last  week,  but  I  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  Let  me  assure  you  and  your  readers  that 
I  never  treat  any  complaining  or  inquiring  letters 
with  contempt ;  it  is  my  desire  as  well  as  my  duty  in 
all  cases  to  give  every  possible  information.  Any 
person  who  has  witnessed  the  close  of  an  exhibition, 


in  by  Miss  Quilter,  and  in  the  press  of  business  was 
put  by,  and  forgotten.  Having  the  entry  I  made 
enquiries  about  it,  and  not  finding  it,  I  concluded  it 
had  not  been  sent.  Some  time  after  the  Show  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Badger,  who  enclosed  a  letter  of  inquiry 
from  Mr.  Barton  about  his  fruit  ;  and  after  getting  the 
particulars  from  him,  I  advised  him  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  value  of  his  fruit,  promising  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  proper  authorities,  when  no  doubt  it 
would  be  paid.  He  did  so,  but  included  with  it  an 
additional  demand  for  one  1st  and  five  2d  prizes.  This 
he  was  informed  could  not  be  entertained,  and  he 
allowed  the  question  to  rest  until  the  financial  matters 
connected  witli  the  show  had  been  settled  ;  and  indeed 


Fig.  46.— angr^ecum  eburneum  svperbum  (from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  at  farnham  castle). 


to  shadow  forth  a  skeleton  schedule  for  the  occa- 
sion. Many  gardeners  are  of  opinion  that  the 
competing  growers  should  all  show  separately ; 
but,  if  this  is  done,  we  shall  only  show  the  Man- 
chester people  what  they  have  often  seen  before. 
I  am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  best  to  show  collectively,  which  would  bring  to- 
gether two  sets  of  24  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the  same  of 
vegetables— the  cream  of  Great  Britain  in  a  nutshell. 
Therefore,  what  is  required  is  to  get  24  Scotch  and  24 
English  gardeners,  each  to  grow  and  exhibit  one  par- 
ticular thing,  so  that  1 2  kinds  of  fruit  would  be  shown 
in  24  varieties.  These  would  be  contributed  as 
follows  : — A,  Queen  Pines  ;  B,  Charlotte  Rothschild 
ditto;  C,  Green-fleshed,  and  D,  Scarlet-fleshed  Melons, 
&c.  I  also  think,  as  this  is  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
that  money  should  be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  on  this, 
as  on  the  other  parts  of  this  imperfect  schedule,  I  hope 


and  noticed  the  haste  with  which  the  plants,  and  more 
especially  the  fruits,  are  removed,  must  at  once  see  that 
the  Society  could  not  hold  itself  responsible  for 
any  exhibits  removed  in  error.  This  was  no 
doubt  done  in  Mr.  Chapman's  case,  and  on 
hearing  from  him,  I  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Covent  Garden,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fruit  from  the  show  was  taken,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  the  missing  Pears,  but  in  vain.  I  duly 
communicated  to  Mr.  Chapman  the  result  of  our 
enquiries,  and  expressed  my  regret  that  we  should 
have  such  cases  to  complain  of.  As  to  the  second 
letter,  the  Council  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay  the 
prizes  to  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  awarded  by 
the  judges,  and  this  was  most  fully  explained  to  those 
exhibitors  in  several  letters.  In  reference  to  the  third 
letter,  Mr.  O.  Barton  (not  Baxter)  sent  his  fruit  to 
Birmingham,  addressed  to  Mr.    Badger  ;  it  was  taken 


he  has  never  yet  presented  any  other  account.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest,  in  all  sincerity,  to  your  corre- 
spondents, that  in  future,  in  considering  their  grievances, 
they  should  change  positions,  and  view  their  case 
calmly  from  the  other  side,  when  they  would  probably 
arrive  at  more  reasonable  conclusions.  The  gravity  of 
the  charges  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with 
this  explanation.  Geo.  Eyles,  Roval  Horticultural 
Society,  South  Kensington.  [We  can  insert  no  more 
on  this  subject.   Eds.] 

Orchid  Pests  and  their  Eradication.  —  Mr. 
Denning  says  that  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
thrips  which  infests  Orchids.  Perhaps  others  as  well  as 
myself  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  tell  us  wh  it 
means  for  destroying  it  he  finds  most  effectual.  C.  W. 
Strickland.  [Mr.  Denning  writes,  in  reply  to  this  inquiry  : 
—  "I  simply  fumigate  three  times  a  week  for  three 
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weeks  in  succession  ;  I  generally  do  it  at  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  beginning  of  January,  as  I  find  the 
thripsmore  easy  to  kill  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  must 
add  that  it  will  not  do  to  fumigate  so  often  in  a  careless 
way,  as  the  plants  would  be  very  likely  to  lose  half  of 
their  leaves  if  very  great  care  were  not  used.  I  feel  very 
great  anxiety  whilst  the  fumigating  is  being  carried  on, 
and  am  obliged  to  be  there  personally,  until  I  find  the 
operator  knows  exactly  when  the  house  is  full  enough 
of  smoke.  If  carried  out  properly,  this  is  the  most 
effectual  remedy  against  thrips.    W.  Denning. "] 

Abnormal  Agarics. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  reference  was  made  to  some 
abnormal  double  Mushrooms  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  ;  such  forms 
are  not  uncommon  in  Mushroom-houses,  but  on  a 
visit  made  last  week  to  the  Pine-stove  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  I  saw  the  most  wonderful  phase  of  abnormality 
that  I  ever  beheld.  The  Agarics  in  question  were 
only  small,  being  Agaricus  cristatus,  but  they  grew  in 
hundreds  on  the  peat,  and  every  specimen,  without 
exception,  had  two  pilei,  one  inverted  (and  smaller)  on 
the  top  of  the  normal  head.  From  these  facts,  and 
from  the  commonness  of  double  Mushrooms  in  frames, 
one  might  imagine  that  a  race  of  double  Mushrooms 
could  be  fixed  with  judicious  culture  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  doubleness  of  Agaricus  cristatus  above-men- 
tioned must  have  been  inherent  in  the  spawn,  perhaps 
fostered  by  the  heat  of  the  stove.  If  this  could  be 
done  I  should  consider  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  every  double  Mushroom  has  twice  as  much  flesh  as 
an  ordinary  one.    W.  G.  Smith. 

Root-pruning  Young  Vines.— I  had  occasion  to 
pull  up  one  of  my  supernumerary  Vines  here  to-day  to 
make  room  for  the  extension  of  another,  and  I  think  it 
such  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  root-pruning  young  Vines  before  they  are 
potted  or  planted,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  I  send  it 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  any  one  else  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 
The  eye  that  produced  the  Vine  in  question  was  put  in 
the  soil  three  years  ago  this  very  7th  of  February,  and 
it  was  twice  root-pruned  before  it  was  planted 
in  the  border  on  July  5,  1870,  since  which  date  it  has 
produced  two  heavy  crops  of  Grapes.  The  variety  is 
Muscat  Hamburgh — not  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
free  grower  on  its  own  roots.  You  will  remark  how 
hard  and  solid  the  wood  of  the  stem  is,  and  how  woody 
and  solid  the  roots  are,  as  well  as  their  immense 
number  radiating  from  the  stem,  and  leading  off  in 
horizontal  directions  instead  of  downwards,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case  with  Vines  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  Vine  was  merely  pulled  out  of  the  border 
by  manual  strength,  and  of  course  a  mass  of  the  roots 
were  left  in  the  soil ;  but  there  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  practice  I  have  advocated  for 
some  years  of  root-pruning  all  Vines,  whether  for 
fruiting  in  pots  or  planting  out.  Win.  Thomson,  Tweed 
Vineyard,  Feb.  7.  [The  example  sent  thoroughly  bears 
out  Mr.  Thomson's  views.  Eds.] 

Gros  Guillaume  Grape. — The  accompanying  is 
an  average  sample  of  some  bunches  of  Barbarossa  or 
Gros  Guillaume  that  I  have  cut  this  day  (January  29). 
I  should  be  glad  of  your  impartial  opinion  upon  its 
condition,  and  also  as  to  its  merits  as  a  late  Grape  ; 
this  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  late  concerning  the  merits  of  this 
variety.  //.  Bertram,  Cyfarllija  Castle  Cardens.  [A 
remarkably  fine  sample  both  as  to  growth  and  preser- 
vation, quite  fresh  and  plump,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
No  better  Grapes  need  be  desired  at  this  season. 
Eds.] 

The  Winter. — Your  correspondent,  George  D. 
Brumham  (p.  146),  in  his  predictions  respecting  the 
weather  in  February,  has  been  rather  unfortunate,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  its  state  in  this  locality.  Accord- 
ing to  his  prediction,  February  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were 
especially  pointed  out  to  gardeners,  to  take  precau- 
tionary measures  for  protecting  their  tender  produc- 
tions. February  certainly  commenced  with  a  very 
keen  frost,  with  the  ice  thick  enough  to  fill  the  ice- 
houses. On  the  2d  and  on  the  3d  it  snowed  nearly  all 
day,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
but,  "hey  presto,"  on  the  4th,  rain  fell,  and  the  snow 
was  soon  dissolved.  On  the  5th  and  6th,  and  up  till 
this  date,  the  8th,  the  weather  has  continued  dull,  raw, 
and  foggy,  with  rain,  hail  or  snow  showers  nearly 
every  day,  with  the  mean  temperature  very  low,  but 
with  no  frost  in  the  mornings  to  injure  vegetation. 
William  Tillery. 

A  Cheap  Mode  of  Heating.  —  In  these  days, 
when  the  price  of  fuel  is  almost  a  prohibitive  one, 
and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  glass  struc- 
tures are  built  for  the  growth  of  plants  without  any 
contrivance  for  heating  by  artificial  means,  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  a  simple  means  of  doing  this  is  highly 
necessary.  I  have  just  read  in  your  columns  of  the 
discovery,  in  Ireland,  of  a  means  of  heating  which  saves 
the  cost  of  fuel.  As,  however,  nothing  more  than  this 
bare  statement  has  appeared,  without  any  definition  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  such  a  happy  result  can 
be  reached,  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  mode  I  have 
adopted  during  the  present  winter  for  keeping  the  frost 
out  of  a  good-sized  conservatory  at  the  back  of  the 
house  I   occupy.      The  occupants   (horticultural)   are 


mainly  half  hardy  plants,  with  a  few  tender  things.  It 
occurred  to  me,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  paraffin  lamp  whenever  frost  seemed 
imminent,  and  the  result  has  been  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Soon  after  dark  the  lamp  (a  medium- 
sized  one),  turned  on  as  fully  as  possible  without  reach- 
ing the  smoking  state,  was  placed  in  a  box  of  soil  on 
the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  that  has  proved 
sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  smell  arising  from  a  paraffin  lamp  when 
properly  trimmed  and  turned  on  full  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, it  is  only  when  it  is  carelessly  attended  to,  or 
turned  down  low,  that  it  smells  badly.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  should  be  an  ample  wick,  and  sufficient 
oil  to  allow  of  the  lamp  burning  through  the  night. 
Since  trying  this  mode  of  heating,  I  have  seen  an 
extract  from  the  Grocer  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  paraffin  lamp  for  heating  purposes.  I  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  of  it  to  recommend  its  adoption  in 
houses  containing  flowering  plants,  and  especially 
Cinerarias,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial.  Probably  the  paraffin 
lamp  is  already  being  largely  used  in  this  way,  still  I 
think  it  well  to  narrate  my  experience  with  it,  as  who 
should  say  —  Go,  and  do  likewise.  Richat'd  Dean, 
Ealing,  W. 

Moles  and  Forest  Trees. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  they  have  ever  known  moles 
attack  forest  trees  in  a  young  state,  and  eat  through 
the  stem  just  helow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  a 
gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doublebois, 
Cornwall,  has  recently  informed  me,  that  on  walking 
through  a  new  plantation  he  discovered  many  of  the 
trees  lying  sideways,  and  on  attempting  to  straighten 
them  found  that  he  could  lift  them  with  ease,  and  that 
they  had  been  eaten  quite  through  the  stem  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  On  digging  he  found  long 
burrows  running  right  across  the  plantation.  Would 
this  mischief  be  caused  by  moles  or  mice,  and  if  not, 
how  can  it  be  accounted  for?  E.  Wilson  Serpell, 
Plymouth. 

Gros  Colman  Grape.  —  In  your  number  of 
December  14,  1872, 1  noticed  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  describing  a  visit  to  Patshull  (the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth),  and  asking  further  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Vine  known  by  the  name 
of  Gros  Colman.  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Gros  Colman  was  first  fruited  in  my  vinery  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  Vine  Mr.  Bennett  saw  at  Patshull 
was  given  by  myself  to  Mr.  James,  I  do  not  feel  any 
hesitation  in  asking  you  to  publish  what  I  know  about 
it.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  walking  with  Mr.  Standish 
of  Ascot,  through  his  nurseries,  when  he  called 
my  attention  to  a  new  Vine — no  other  than  our 
friend  Gros  Colman.  He  told  me  that  he  had  met 
with  it  in  France,  that  it  was  an  immense  cropper, 
bearing  berries  as  large  as  Orleans  Plums,  but  added 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  would  do  in  this  climate. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  he  told  me  he  had  found  it  in 
the  Bordeaux  district  when  on  a  visit  there.  Our 
conversation  ended  by  my  telling  him  to  send  me  a 
plant,  which  in  due  time  bore  fruit,  and  which  fully 
bore  out  his  description.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best 
late  Grape  grown.  It  hangs  well  into  the  month  of 
March,  is  perfectly  hardy,  an  enormous  cropper,  thin 
in  the  skin,  and,  if  allowed  to  hang  until  perfectly 
ripe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  late  Grape  we  have  in 
cultivation.  _  But  it  must  not  be  gathered  until  dead 
ripe,  or  it  will  disappoint  the  grower.  Messrs.  Rivers  & 
Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  are  now  recommending  it  as 
the  best  of  all  late  Grapes,  and  for  years  I  have  sent 
them  every  year  every  eye  I  could  spare.  They  write 
me  to  say  that  they  cannot,  however,  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  it.  The  Royal  Albert  Grape  I  do  not 
know,  so  that  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  identical  with  the 
Gros  Colman  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Bennett  wishes  it,  I  should 
only  be  too  happy  to  send  him  a  bunch  of  Gros  Colman 
about  this  time  next  year,  to  compare  with  Royal 
Albert,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
Fred.  Walker,  St.  Cuthberl's,  Albrighton,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Primula  Parryi.— We  are  told  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  Primula  Parryi  in  its  native  haunts.  Where 
is  the  plant  now  to  be  procured  ?  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  a  fine  plant,  but  not  knowing  how  to  manage  it,  I 
lost  both  it  and  that  lovely  gem,  P.  sikkimensis.  I 
am  wiser  now,  and  if  I  could  get  hold  of  them  again 
I  think  I  could  report  better  success.  Who  has  and 
who  knows  anything  of  the  true  Primula  amcena,  which 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  I  think  from  the 
Caucasus,  some  years  since,  but  appears  to  be  now 
unknown?  //.  Harpur-Crewc. 

Draceena  australis  in  Ireland. — At  p.  105,  and 
at  an  earlier  page,  42,  of  your  current  volume,  I  find 
Dracrena  australis  noticed,  as  promising  to  prove  hardy 
in  parts  of  Ireland.  If  the  plants  spoken  of  be  that  of 
which  I  enclose  a  leaf,  and  which  I  have  under  the 
name  of  Dracrenopsis  australis,  and  which  sometimes 
is  here  called  Cordyline  australis,  it  has  stood  out  un- 
covered here  since  1S67  ;  some  years  at  the  rear  and 
others  in  front  of  my  house.  I  brought  it  from  a 
garden  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Strangford,  when  a 
seedling  a  few  years  old — one  of  many  which  grew  from 
New  Zealand  seed,  and  whioh  have  for  above  eight 
years  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Down.     At   King-Dufferin,  the  seat  of  Major  Bailie, 


where  I  procured  my  specimen,  there  is  one  above 
8  feet  high  and  in  perfect  health.  There  are  several 
dozens  of  these  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  and  all  which  I  have  seen  look  equally 
flourishing.  As  some  evidence  of  the  infantile  state 
the  world  is  still  in  as  to  its  knowledge  of  what  plants 
of  one  country  will  succeed  in  another,  I  may  add, 
that  the  gardener  who  showed  me  the  gardens  at 
Villa  Carlotta,  near  Cadenabbia,  on  Lake  Como,  last 
autumn  told  me  that  a  specimen  of  our  plant  which 
was  there  looking  very  vigorous,  requires  housing  or 
special  protection  by  covering  or  otherwise  during 
winter.    John  Adair,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

A  Plague  of  Rabbits.— I  beg  to  thank  all  and 
every  one  (the  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  me  privately  as 
well  as  those  who  answered  in  your  columns)  for  their 
kind  suggestions  for  the  destruction  of  my  enemies  as 
above.  The  amount  of  correspondence  I  have  received 
shows  very  plainly  that  I  have  many  fellow-sufferers, 
and  it  is  only  courteous  to  make  known  what  I  have 
heard  and  done.  In  the  first  place,  my  lively  friends, 
the  rabbits,  do  not  like  coal  tar  in  any  form,  or  under 
any  circumstances.  Rubbish  saturated  with  it,  and 
placed  near  the  stems  of  trees,  seems  to  keep  them 
off,  and  they  do  not  like  crossing  a  string  soaked  in 
tar,  and  strained  about  4  inches  from  the  ground.  I 
am  told  by  a  scientific  friend  to  saturate  sawdust  with 
carbolic  acid  and  strew  round  the  quarters.  He 
assures  me  that  no  living  creature  will  pass  it  unless 
compelled  to  do  so.  I  have  obtained  the  ingredients, 
and  intend  to  try.  The  above  are  preventions  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  most  certain,  perhaps,  is  the 
following  :— On  Monday  morning,  a  heavy  snowstorm 
having  revealed  the  snug  quarters  of  the  rabbits,  my 
trusty  trapper  sallied  forth  with  ferret,  dog,  and  nets, 
and  by  nightfall  he  reported  17  fine  hearty  fellows, 
whose  digestion  had  not  suffered  to  the  extent  of  your 
obliged  servant.   Charles  Noble. 

Nurserymen's   and   Seedsmen's  Prizes.— I 

have  carefully  read  Mr.  Earleys  reply  to  my  communi- 
cation on  this  subject,  but  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
answer  to  anything  I  have  advanced  ;  failing  which, 
he  indulges  in  a  long  string  of  insinuations,  misquota- 
tions, and  platitudes,  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
at  issue.  What  he  means  by  such  terms  as  the  follow- 
ing— "realistic  exhibitors, "  "the gold  that  is  more  real  than 
honour,  and  more  obvious  than  love,"  &c.,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  The  questions  at  issue  are  very  simple  : — 
(1)  Is  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  standing  in  a  posi- 
tion worthy  of  itself  by  in  any  way  countenancing  anything 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  individual  personal  interest?  (2) 
Are  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day  true  to  the  best 
interests  of  horticulture  in  silently  acquiescing  in  the 
flagrant  puffing  that  is  resorted  to  in  some  quarters,  by 
which  means  the  public  are  induced  to  become  purchasers 
of  articles  at  exorbitant  prices,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  found  inferior  to,  or  simply  a  difference  without 
a  distinction  from,  well-known  established  varieties,  that 
can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  Mr.  Earley  can 
meet  my  objections  by  fair  common-sense  argument  let 
him  do  so,  but  let  him  not  attempt  to  mystify  the  matter 
by  an  unintelligible  conglomeration  of  jargon  unworthy  of 
the  subject.  Most  matters  connected  with  horticulture  are 
benefited  by  dispassionate  courteous  discussion.  I  should 
be  the  last  individual  to  counsel  the  purchase  of  cheap 
low-priced  seed,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term. 
By  all  means  encourage  the  production  of  carefully-selected 
well-matured  seeds,  for  which  the  vendors  will  always  be 
able  to  command  prices  that  will  remunerate  them.  The 
majority  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  conduct  their  business 
in  a  manner  alike  honourable  to  themselves  and  satis- 
factory to  their  customers.  But  of  late  years  there  are 
some  that  seem  determined  by  any  means  to  palm  off  at 
exorbitant  prices  novelties  whose  merits  exist  solely  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  vendors.  In  raising  my  voice  against 
this,  my  only  object  is  to  expose  a  system  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  I 
beg  to  assure  him  that  I  never  discuss  subjects  which  I 
do  not  fully  understand  ;  and  that  I  was  a  grower  and 
exhibitor  of  vegetables  long  before  I  had  much  to  do  with 
plant  growing.  What  Mr.  Gilbert  was  able  to  accom- 
plish last  season  with  one  variety  of  Pea  at  one  sowing, 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  having  to  produce  on  a  stated 
day  three  dishes  of  three  sorts  selected  from  four  varieties 
of  extreme  difference  in  the  time  required  to  bring  early 
and  late  sorts  to  maturity.  The  thing,  I  admit,  would  be 
much  easier  to  accomplish  after  a  year's  experience  with 
the  different  varieties  named  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one 
who  would  choose  to  buy  such  experience,  by  last  year 
paying  £1  for  the  sample  packets  offered.  If  Mr.  Gilbert 
will  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  I  think  he 
will  see  that  I  have  not  made  any  mis-statement.  As  to 
his  experience  with  the  half-pint  of  Laxton's  Supreme 
Pea,  it  proves  nothing  relative  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Few  gardeners  or  amateurs  buy  new  Peas  or 
other  vegetable  seeds,  with  a  view  to  seed-saving  exclu- 
sively. Mr.  Gilbert  is  correct  in  describing  most  of  the 
new  l'easas  cross-breeds,  but  I  demur  tonine-tenthsof  them 
being  any  improvement,  except  in  appearance.  Many  of 
the  new  Peas  are  ushered  before  the  public  as  especially 
suitable  for  exhibition  on  account  of  their  fine  appearance  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  their  fine  appedrance  (and 
this  appearance  is  frequently  due  to  their  sowing  and 
better  general  culture  than  the  old  sorts  receive)  carries 
them  to  the  post  of  honour.  This  to  me  is  incomprehen- 
sible. When  judging,  I  would  just  as  soon  think  of 
placing  a  new  untasted  Melon  first,  as  a  new  Pea  that  I 
had  not  tasted.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter  ; 
a  Pea  that  is  deficient  in  flavour  in  a  raw  state  will  never 
be  good  when  cooked.  I  can  appreciate  a  fine-looking 
vegetable,  if  combined  with  flavour ;  but  as  they  are 
to  be  eaten,  appearance,  with  a  deficiency  in  quality,  goes 
for  nothing  in  my  estimation.   T.  Baines. 
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Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Annual  Mfeting  : 
Feb.  11.— Last  Tuesday  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  South  Kensington, 
Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
an  unusually  large  attendance  of  Fellows,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  watched  with  much  interest. 

Mr/Richards,  the  Assistant-Secretary,  having  read  the 
advertisement  convening  the  meeting,  the  minutes  of 
last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Fortune  and  Mr.  Moore  were  elected  as  scruti- 
neers of  the  ballot. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  then  read  by  the 
Assistant -Secretary  as  follows  : — 

"Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Annual  General 'Meeting. 

"  1.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  now  so  great,  viz.,  3572, 
and  the  motives  which  have  induced  them  to  join  the 
Society  are  so  different,  and  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, that  it  has  been  difficul*  to  conduct  its  affairs  so 
as  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Regard  for  science,  love  for 
flowers  and  flower-shows,  social  motives,  the  convenience 
of  using  the  garden  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  privileges,  have  each  had  a  share  in 
attracting  Fellows  into  the  Society,  and  it  is  plain  that 
some  of  these  objects  must  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  The  Council  have  always  endeavoured  to 
adjust  them,  or  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  them,  as 
far  as  possible  studying  in  every  case  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
special  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded 
and  exists  ;  but  they  have  to  acknowledge  that  this 
has  sometimes  proved  beyond  their  power.  The  great 
difficulty  which  they  have  latterly  had  to  encounter 
has  been  to  reconcile  the  incompatible  desires  or  those 
who  value  the  International  Exhibitions,  and  of  those  who 
prefer  the  comparative  privacy  and  quiet  of  the  gardens. 
It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  both,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Council  in  former  years  to  take  a  middle  course  proved, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
neither.  Last  year  they  followed  a  more  decided  course, 
and  accepting  the  International  Exhibition  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  they  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Society 
that  the  two  establishments  should  work  harmoniously 
t  agether,  and  accordingly  entered  into  the  arrangements 
with  the  Commissioners  with  which  the  Fellows  are 
familiar,  by  which  each  Fellow  obtained  free  access  to  the 
Exhibition  as  well  as  to  the  gardens.  This,  like  the 
arrangement  of  the  previous  year,  has  proved  success- 
ful financially,  and  the  Council  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  majority,  although  they  are 
a.\a-ethata  valued  portion  of  the  Fellows  would  have 
preferred  to  have  the  garden  and  Society  kept  distinct 
from  the  Exhibition.  The  Council,  looking  to  the  position 
of  matters  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  are  satisfied 
that  their  policy  in  this  respect  was  wise,  and  ought  to  be 
persisted  in.  They  accordingly  have  done  their  best  to 
make  arrangements  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  the  present  year,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  nego- 
tiation which  they  hope  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  in 
time  for  this  year's  working. 

"  2.  The  Provincial  Show  at  Birmingham  last  summer 
proved  an  unqualified  success,  notwithstanding  that  the 
weather  was  as  unpropitious  as  ever  marred  the  splendour 
and  success  of  the  shows  at  Chiswick.  The  nett  proceeds 
left  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  a  sum  of  £1040,  after 
handing  over  to  the  local  establishment  a  similar  sum,  as 
their  well-deserved  share  of  the  amount  realised.  It  has 
been  decided  to  hold  next  year's  show  at  Bath,  from  which 
the  Council  receive  every  assurance  that  a  satisfactory 
result  will  be  attained. 

"  3.  For  the  details  of  last  year's  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, the  Council  refer  to  the  accounts  annexed,  nothing 
in  them  appearing  to  invite  special  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  Council. 

"4.  The  style  in  which  the  gardens  both  at  South 
Kensington  and  Chiswick  have  been  maintained,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  various  Committees 
and  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  have  been 
performed,  has,  it  is  trusted,  been  such  as  to  merit  the 
approval  of  the  Society,  as  they  have  that  of  the  Council. 

"5.  The  Council  append  the  Report  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Directors  and  the  Professor  of  Botany." 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  order  to  give  the  Fellows  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions,  he  should  move, 
at  this  stage,  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referred 
to  an  important  document  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  state  that  the  Council 
of  the  Society  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  of  a 
most  important  nature  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which  dealt  with  all  the  questions 
hitherto  debated  or  discussed  by  the  two  bodies.  He  was 
certain  the  Fellows  would  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Council,  having  only  received  the  letter  that  morning,  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  matured  advice  to  accept  the 
letter,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  basis  of  any 
future  arrangements  which  might  be  made.  The  wish 
of  the  Council  was  to  take  the  Fellows  still  more  into 
their  confidence.  He  should  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  document  ["as  given  on  the  left  hand  in  the  adjoining 
column,  the  proposals  on  the  right  hand  of  the  column, 
which  we  have  printed  in  this  place  for  facility  of  con- 
trast, representing  the  modified  terms  which,  we  learn 
through  the  courtesy  of  Gen.  Scott,  the  Council  are 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Fellows  at  the  adjourned 
meeting]. 

The  .-\ssistant-Secretary  then  read  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioners. 


"  5,  Kensington  Gore, 

February  8,  1873. 
"Sir,  —  Having  commu- 
nicated to   the  Committee 
of     Management    of    Her 


Royal    Horticultural 
Society, 
"South  Kensington, 
"  Feb.  12,  1873. 
Sir, — The  Council  of  the 


Majesty's      Commissioners    Royal  Horticultural  Society 


the  results  of  the  lengthened 
consideration  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  closer 
union  of  the  interests  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  So- 
ciety, I  am  now  directed  by 
the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council 
the  following  propositions : 
"  1.  The  Society  to  admit 
to  the  portions  of  the  estate 
leased  to  them,  and  to  the 
Flower  Shows  at  Kensing- 
ton, all  the  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  the  use  of 
the  arcades  for  exhibition 
purposes,  as  in  1872,  but 
arrangements  to  be  made 
when  necessary,  to  accom- 
modate the  Society's  shows. 
"2.  The  Fellows  of  the 
Society  now  on  the  books  to 
be  entitled  to  one  non-trans- 
ferable ticket  of  admission 
to  the  Exhibition  and  gar- 
dens for  each  guinea  that 
they  pay  to  the  Society. 
Life  Fellows  now  on  the 
books  to  have  correspond- 
ing privileges.  Debenture 
holders  to  have  one  season 
ticket  for  the  Exhibition. 

"3.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Society  and  for 
Exhibition  season  tickets 
to  be  the  same,  and  only 
to  be  altered  by  mutual 
consent. 

"4.  The  receipts  from  the 
Exhibition  and  gardens  on 
every  Wednesday  during 
the  Exhibition  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society. 
On  the  other  days  of  the 
week  the  receipts  from  the 
Exhibition  and  gardens  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

"5.  The  Commissioners 
to  undertake  the  efficient 
and  proper  maintenance  of 
the  conservatory  and  gar- 
dens at  Kensington,  and 
bear  the  cost  of  repairs, 
rates  and  taxes  of  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
leased  by  theCommissioners 
to  the  Society. 

"  6.  The  Society  to  pay 
to  the  Commissioners  one- 
half  of  the  total  sum  re- 
ceived byit  for  yearly-paying 
Fellows'  tickets,  and  the 
Commissioners  to  pay  to 
the  Society  one-half  of  their 
total  receipts  for  season- 
tickets,  so  long  as  the  total 
amount  received  by  the 
Commissioners  on  account 
of  Exhibition  season  tickets 
does  not  exceed  £4000. 
Beyond  this  all  the  subscrip- 
tions received  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  season  tickets 
to  be  the  property  of  the 
Commissioners. 

"  7.  The  Commissioners 
to  pay  to  the  Society  annu- 
ally the  sum  of  ,£44.00,  of 
which  £2000  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  formation  of 
an  accumulating  Redemp- 
tion Fund,  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Debenture  Debt,  and 
the  remainder  towards  the 
payment  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  rental  reserved 
to  them  under  the  lease  to 
the  Society. 

"8.  In  settling  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  Society,  the 
Society  shall  not  be  charged 
with  the  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  existing  Life  Com- 
positions. 

■'  9.  No  more  Life  Mem- 
bers to  be  accepted  during 
the  continuance  of  this 
agreement. 

"10.  These  arrangements 
to  be  for  the  whole  term  of 
the  Society's  lease,  but  to  be 
determinable  by  the  Com- 
missioners   at    12    months' 
notice. — I  have  the  honour 
to    be,    Sir,   your   obedient 
servant, 
"Henry  Y.  D.  Scott, 
Maj.-Gen.,  Secretary. 
"James  Richards,  Esq., 
Assist. -Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society." 


having  had  under  their  con- 
sideration the  letter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
the  8th  inst.,  are  prepared 
to  recommend  to  their  Fel- 
lows the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  for  an  agreement,  as 
herein  set  forth. 

"  1.  The  Society  to  admit 
to  the  gardens,  conserva- 
tory, and  arcades,  and  to 
the  flower  shows  at  Ken- 
sington, all  the  visitors  to 
Exhibition,  excepting  on 
Sundays. 

"2.  The  Fellows  of  the 
Society  to  be  entitled  to  one 
non-transferable  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  Exhibition 
and  gardens  for  each  guinea 
that  they  pay  to  the  So- 
ciety. Life  Fellows  now  on 
the  books  to  have  corre- 
sponding privileges.  De- 
benture holders  to  have  one 
season  ticket  for  the  Exhi- 
bition for  each  debenture. 

"  3.  The  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Society  and 
for  Exhibition  season 
tickets  to  be  the  same,  and 
only  to  be  altered  by 
mutual  consent. 

"4.  The  receipts  from  the 
Exhibition  and  gardens  on 
every  Wednesday  during 
the  Exhibition  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society. 
On  the  other  days  of  the 
week  the  receipts  from  the 
Exhibition  and  gardens  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

"5.  The  Society  to  have 
the  use  of  the  north-east 
and  north-west  entrances  on 
Sundays  and  during  the 
period  when  the  exhibitions 
are  not  open. 

"  6.  When  the  Society  re- 
ceives in  ahy  one  year  a  sum 
in  excess  of  ^"8000  for 
yearly  -  paying  Fellows' 
tickets,  they  shall  pay  to 
the  Commissioners  one-half 
of  such  excess,  and  the 
Commissioners  to  pay  to  the 
Society  one-half  of  their 
total  receipts  for  season 
tickets,  so  long  as  the  total 
amount  received  by  the 
Commissioners  on  account 
of  Exhibition  season  tickets 
does  not  exceed  £4000. 

"7.  The  Commissioners 
to  pay  to  the  Society 
annually  the  sum  of  ^4400. 

"8.  Of  this  sum  ^"2000 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
formation  of  an  accumulat- 
ing Redemption  Fund,  for 
the  extinction  of  the  deben- 
ture debt,  and  the  remainder 
towards  the  payment  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  rental 
reserved  to  them  under  the 
lease  to  the  Society. 

"9.  In  settling  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  Society,  the 
Society  shall  not  be  charged 
with  the  one-fifteenth  pari 
of  the  existing  life  compo- 
sitions. 

"10.  No  more  life  mem- 
bers to  be  accepted  during 
the  continuance  of  thk. 
agreement,  except  by  agree- 
ment with  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners. 

"n.  These  arrangements 
to  be  for  the  whole  term  of 
the  Society's  lease,  unless 
the  Exhibitions  cease.  —  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

"James  Richards, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

"  Major-General  H.  Y.  D. 
Scott,  C.B., 
"Secretary  to  H.M.C." 


Sir  Alfred  Slade  believed  he  should  be  in  order  if  he 
now  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  motion  that  the  report 
be  adopted,  and  also  a  few  observations  upon  the  impor- 
tant document  just  read  for  the  meeting.  He  believed  when 
he  expressed  an  opinion  antagonistic  to  the  annual  Ex- 
hibitions he  was  expressing  that  not  only  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  Fellows  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
also  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  had  been  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction amongst  the  Fellows,  seeing  that  their  privileges 
were  invaded  and  handed  over  to  others,  and  that  others 
were  enjoying  what  they  should  enjoy.  In  the  past  year 
there  were  apprehensions—but  the  proposals  put  before  the 
meeting  now  made  them  the  more  grave — that  the  Exhi- 
bition, instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, would  become  the  exact  opposite.  It  would  drive 
people  away,  and  not  the  Fellows  alone,  but  the  owners 
of  property,  who  were  certain  to  have  it  deteriorated. 
The  complaints  especially  made  last  year  were  that  the 
arcades,  which  they  supposed  were  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows,  had  been 
positively  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  could  not  go  into 
them  without  making  an  express  payment.  There  were  com- 
plaints from  time  to  time  as  to  the  different  exits  from  the 
gardens,  and  also  as  to  the  parties  of  excursionists  who 
came  to  the  Exhibition,  and  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
private  gardens  of  the  Society  without  making  an  adequate 
payment.  But  all  these  complaints  would  be  tenfold  in- 
creased by  the  propositions  now  before  the  meeting.  It 
appeared  from  the  letter  that  a  correspondence  had 
passed  between  the  Council  and  the  Commissioners,  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  discuss  the 
letter  unless  they  had  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  before  them.  It  was  proposed  to  admit  people  to 
the  gardens  on  the  occasions  of  flower  shows,  and  if  that 
were  so,  there  would  be  such  a  mob  that  no  one  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  mobbed  and  crushed  would  enter  them. 
Next,  the  Commissioners  were  to  have  the  use  of  the 
arcades — a  point  he  should  strongly  object  to.  With 
regard  to  the  financial  proposals,  the  former  stated  they 
were  to  receive  /,"iooo,  and  half  the  total  receipts  from  the 
season  tickets  ;  but  unless  they  were  told  how  mucli  that 
was,  they  might  be  paying  more  than  £  1000  to  get  flia't 
sum.  By  the  last  clause  no  power  was  given  to  tl  e 
Society  to  terminate  the  arrangements.  He  presurw  d 
that  if  the  Commissioners  dictated  to  them  their  annuai 
bargain,  they  would  eventually  turn  the  Society  out  of  the 
gardens.  But  they  would  never  do  so.  They  could  newi 
cover  these  gardens,  and  that  being  so  he  did  not  think 
they  could  find  more  desirable  tenants  ;  but  the  day  they 
did  turn  them  out  they  would  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
these  International  Exhibitions  altogether,  because  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  amongst  the 
trading  community  against  what  they  considered  was  an 
unfair  competition.  If  the  Commissioners,  in  addition  to 
opposing  the  trading  interests  of  the  community,  opposed 
the  wishes  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  day  they  would  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
the  annual  Exhibitions  at  Kensington.  He  should  now 
move  this  resolution  or  amendment  : — "That  this  meeting 
looks  to  the  Council  to  protect  the  Fellows  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  especially  in  the  use  of  all 
the  arcades  and  the  conservatory  as  part  of  the  gardens  ; 
to  exclude  the  public  from  the  gardens  except  upon  an 
adequate  payment  ;  to  obtain  for  the  Fellows  the  use  of 
all  the  entrances  and  exits  ;  and  this  meeting  is  further  of 
opinion  that  the  gardens  should  be  opened  at  an  earlier 
and  closed  at  a  later  hour  than  at  present." 

Mr.  Pownall,  upon  a  question  of  order,  said  that  this 
letter  had  only  been  received  by  the  Council  that  morning. 
Were  they  to  receive  it  as  part  of  the  report  ?— because  it 
appeared  to  him  that  these  were  two  distinct  things. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Pownall  was  quite  right ;  the 
report  was  an  emanation  from  the  Council,  but  the  letter 
of  the  Commissioners  was  still  under  their  consideration. 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  looked  upon  this  letter  as  the  answer 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  propositions  of  the 
Council,  and  so  far,  then,  he  maintained,  they  were  in 
order  in  considering  this  very  important  letter,  because  if 
they  did  not  do  so  he  could  not  see  how  they  could  have 
any  voice  in  the  matter.  It  was,  he  thought,  advisable  to 
consider  the  letter,  because  they  were  all  anxious  that  the 
Council  should  be  in  possession  of  the  feelings  of  a  very 
large  majority,  not  only  upon  what  had  happened  in  that 
room,  but  upon  what  was  now  before  them,  and  he  fully 
agreed  with  Sir  Alfred  Slade  that  they  had  been  un- 
fairly treated.  They  had  not  subscribed  originally  to  the 
gardens,  or  entered  into  them  with  the  idea  of  being  so 
overwhelmed  with  an  enormous  number  of  people.  They 
had  an  idea  it  was  to  be  a  place  of  recreation,  but  not 
for  the  entire  public— for  all  those  who  came  to  see  the 
Exhibition.  The  behaviour  of  some  of  the  visitors  had 
become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  meeting  to  protest  against  a  repetition  of  such  con- 
duct. Now,  he  found  by  this  document  that  the  Society 
was  to  allow  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  admission  to  the 
gardens.  As  it  was,  the  crowd  at  the  flower  shows  was  so 
vast  that  at  two  in  the  afternoon  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  pass  along  the  gardens,  but  how  would  it  be  when  all 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  were  allowed  to  go  in  ?  It 
would  result  in  this — that  the  Fellows  would  have  to  give 
way  to  the  mob,  and  the  families  of  Fellows  would  be 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  for  which  they  had  paid 
The  last  clause  of  the  proposals,  making  the  lease  deter- 
minable at  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners,  was  most 
objectionable.  By  that  clause  they  were  handing  them- 
selves over  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Exhi- 
bition, bound  hand  and  foot.  They  could  not  prevent  the 
Commissioners  doing  anything  they  liked,  and,  as  Sir 
Alfred  Slade  remarked,  there  was  not  the  slightest  power 
given  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  put  any  termination 
to  the  lease  themselves— the  whole  matter  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  He  thought  it  the 
most  objectionable  clause  which  could  be  worded.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Sir  Alfred  Slade's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Godson,  after  congratulating  Sir  A.  Slade  and  Sir 
C.  Daubeney  upon  their  addresses,  complained  that  no 
explanation  had  been  given  of  a  sum  of  £700  disallowed 
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at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Expenses  Committee.  Dust, 
however,  had  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  Fellows  by 
placing  that  item  in  the  capital  account.  That  was  neither 
creditable  nor  the  way  to  do  business.  Having  further 
complained  of  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  Mr. 
Godson  said  he  doubted  whether  the  Council  had  gone 
into  the  question  of  the  charter.  If  they  had,  they  would 
have  found  that  for  the  first  five  years  they  were  to  pay 
no  rent,  and  that  for  the  next  five  years  they  were  to  pay 
a  sum  equivalent  to  ,£2145.  They  had  gone  back  to  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  in  1855,  and  it  was  of  vast 
importance  that  something  should  be  done.  He  pointed 
out  that  under  the  charter  there  was  a  ready  means  pro- 
vided for  settling  all  disputes.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  report  of 
the  Council  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
Fellows,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  that 
they  should  ascertain  the  general  state  of  the  Society  and 
report  to  the  next  general  meeting.  He  did  think  that 
after  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  something  to  that  effect 
should  be  done.  Mr.  Godson  proceeded  in  this  strain  at 
great  length,  in  spite  of  continued  interruption,  when 

Mr.  Pownall  rose  to  order,  and  said  they  were  not  going 
to  canvass  the  merits  of  each  gentleman  whom  they  had 
chosen  as  members  of  the  Council.  The  question  before 
the  meeting  was,  should  they  discuss  the  letter  with  the 
report  ? 

Mr.  Godson  did  not  think  they  were  in  a  position  to 
discuss  them  boih.  To  follow  out  his  observations,  he 
might  say  that  at  last  meeting  he  showed  that  the  gentle- 
men who  were  re-elected  at  one  meeting  were  turned  out 
the  next — just  like  ball-playing — one  went  out  and  the 
other  went  in.  He  should  like  to  ask  whether  Lord 
Londesborough  ever  attended  any  of  their  meetings? 

The  Chairman  (interrupting)  said  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Godson,  with  whom  he  had 
had  several  little  passages  in  that  room,  but  there  were 
present  able  gentlemen  who  had  brought  forward  mat- 
ters with  great  ability,  intelligence  and  moderation  ;  and 
although  the  Council  were  willing  to  wait  until  5  o'clock 
to  hear  Mr.  Godson's  strictures  on  their  personal  defects, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  these  gentlemen  to  do  so,  because 
they  had  come  down  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  to  hear  discus- 
sion upon  their  moderate  propositions.  The  Council 
would  sit  there  and  fight  the  battle  out  with  Mr.  Godson 
if  he  reserved  his  strictures  for  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Godson  did  not  think  he  was  being  treated  quite 
fairly.  Having  asked  whether,  after  paying  ,£100,000,  they 
could  now  say  they  had  that  amount  in  their  property, 
he  said  it  was  probable  that  was  the  last  time  he  should 
come  there,  as  the  Council  had,  practically,  everything  in 
their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Clarson  asked  the  Chairman  whether  the  real 
question  before  the  meeting  was  not  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report  ?  To  deal  with  the  report  and  letter 
together  would,  he  thought,  be  very  inconvenient. 

The  Chairman  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  had  a 
great  disinclination  to  stop  any  member  when  addressing 
the  meeting.  He  had  interfered  with  Mr.  Godson  because 
he  wished  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Montague,  as  a  Fellow  from  the  country,  wished 
to  remark  that  while  town  members  suffered  much  in- 
convenience by  the  number  of  Exhibition  visitors  who 
used  the  gardens,  so  also  country  members  were  put 
to  great  inconvenience  when  they  came  to  London,  and 
found  persons  who  paid  for  admission  to  the  Exhibition 
occupying  the  gardens.  He  did  not  say  these  persons 
were  not  as  good  as  themselves,  but  he  thought  it  was 
very  unfair  to  the  Fellows,  and  was  a  reason  why  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  supported.  The  report  itself  was 
not  a  satisfactory  one.  It  dealt  with  certain  categories  of 
Fellows,  and  said  that  many  joined  through  the  love  of 
flower  shows.  Well,  he  was  sure. these  had  a  greater 
interest  in  horticulture  than  those  who  joined  for  the 
International  Exhibition  privileges.  Then  they  were 
told  in  the  report  that  the  Council  had  great  difficulty 
in  satisfying  all  parties,  but  they  all  knew  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  satisfy  even  two  parties.  Last  year  during 
the  flower  shows  they  were  shut  off  from  their  own  arcades, 
and  even  the  ladies  had  to  go  through  the  rain  instead 
of  through  the  arcades,  which  were  erected  so  that  ladies 
and  delicate  people  might  have  shelter  when  proceeding 
to  their  carriages.  He  should  not  touch  upon  the  letter, 
because  the  Council  had  not  had  time  to  look  into  it,  but 
he  would  say,  that  under  the  proposals  the  Council  would 
become  almost  the  slaves  of  the  Commissioners,  because 
the  latter  were  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Council, 
maintain  the  gardens,  execute  the  repairs,  and  pay  the 
rates  and  taxes.  The  Council  had  got  no  hold  over  the 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  could  do  what  they 
liked  with  the  gardens,  and  the  Society  would  have  no 
control  as  to  the  expenditure.  Some  day  they  would  find 
themselves  shut  out  in  the  cold,  and  would  have  to  go  to 
their  gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  Commissioners  were  to 
give  the  Society  the  half  of  what  did  not  exceed  ^4000, 
and  the  Society  was  to  give  the  Commissioners  a  sum  of 
nearly  £4000.  They  must  not  forget  that  these  Commis- 
sioners are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  therefore,  when  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  strictly  for 
the  promotion  of  science,  he  might  say  he  did  not  think 
horticultural  science  would  be  promoted  by  handing  over 
the  gardens  and  their  management  to  the  Commissioners. 
He  begged  to  support  the  amendment  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade 
most  heartily. 

Mr.  Veitch  wished  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  Chairman  at  the  last  meeting  re- 
specting the  management  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1872. 
Mr.  Saunders  remarked  that  the  very  point  upon  which 
Mr.  Veitch  touched  was  that  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment,  the  use  of  the  arcades  and  the  conserva- 
tory. The  Council  had  a  strong  feeling  upon  the  point 
last  year— that  the  arcades  were,  so  to  speak,  taken  away 
Iron,  the  Fellows,  and  that  nothing  should  satisfy  them 
but  1  he  restoration  to  themselves  of  the  arcades  again.  To- 
days proposition  included  the  proposition  then  made, 
and  he  felt  certain  the  Council  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination that  the  arcades  and  the  conservatory  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  As  he 
understood  it,  the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners  was, 


that  the  Fellows  should  have  the  arcades,  but  if  the  former 
wished  to  place  any  article  for  exhibition — it  might  be 
horticultural — they  might  do  so  in  the  arcades,  and  there 
seemed  no  great  objection  to  that.  Then  as  to  excluding 
the  public  from  the  gardens  except  upon  an  adequate 
payment,  they  must  recollect  that  they  admitted  the 
public  at  all  times  on  the  payment  of  is.  and  sometimes 
for  6d.,  and  that  when  there  were  shows,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  rush,  a  high  price  of  admission  was  put 
on.  Then  as  to  maintaining  the  use  of  all  entrances 
and  exits  throughout  the  year,  the  difficulty  was  that, 
the  Commissioners  having  given  them  six  months*  notice 
to  give  up  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  entrances,  they  had 
only  one  entrance  at  present,  and  they  must  submit. 
However,  there  was  a  way  to  make  another  N.W. 
entrance,  which  would  be  most  useful. 

Sir  Charles  Daubeney  asked  if  it  would  be  just  at  the 
top  of  Queen's  Gate. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  he  thought  it  was  at  the  top  of 
Queen's  Gate.  Then  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the 
gardens  at  an  earlier,  and  the  closing  of  them  at  a  later 
hour  than  at  present,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
if  the  change  suited  the  convenience  of  Fellows. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  next  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  said  he  was  both  one  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners 
and  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  being  so,  felt  assured 
that  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  desired  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  perfectly  honest  people  by  trying 
to  carry  out  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible  the 
lease  they  had  entered  into,  by  which  they  had  engaged 
to  pay  ,£2400  per  annum  as  rent  for  the  gardens. 
Now  they  had  been  in  operation  for  some  12  years, 
and  twice  only  in  that  period  had  they  paid  their 
rent.  It  was  paid  once  in  1862,  and  once  in  1871, 
and  in  both  cases  it  had  been  paid  by  means  of  the 
Exhibition.  Therefore  it  was  that  they  should  not  throw 
Exhibitions  overboard  as  being  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners  as  landholders  was  not  to  put  an  end 
to  their  lease,  and  the  Society,  on  their  part,  must  fulfill 
their  obligations,  and  the  only  way  they  could  do  so  was 
to  make  the  Exhibitions  pay  their  obligations  for  them.  If 
they  looked  at  the  matter  a  little  more  carefully,  they 
would  see  the  interests  of  the  two  bodies  were  perfectly 
identical.  He  could  assure  them,  as  one  of  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  Exhibition,  who  had  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
that  never  did  a  body  of  gentlemen  give  more  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Fellows  than  the  Council  had  done. 
They  had  met  the  Commissioners  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
but  of  the  utmost  jealousy  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
Fellows.  He  did  not  think  the  meeting  understood,  as  it 
was  scarcely  possible  they  could  understand,  the  meaning 
of  the  letter,  and  he  should  therefore  explain  it  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  part  of  their  subscriptions  were 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners,  and  these  would  be 
always  swallowed  up  in  preserving  the  gardens  in  an 
efficient  state.  On  their  side  the  Commissioners  would 
give  the  Society  ^"4400,  which  would  enable  them  to  pay 
their  rent,  and  also  pay  off  their  debenture  debt,  and  the 
effect  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  Fellows 
would  have  become  honest  men — have  paid  their  rent  and 
paid  their  debenture  debt,  and  have  ,£20,000  profit  into 
the  bargain.  Really  they  would  find  his  statement  exact 
and  correct.  Then  in  return  for  this  the  Commissioners 
asked  the  Society  to  give  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition 
access  to  the  gardens,  and  if  all  this  had  not  been  done  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  on  both  sides,  then,  indeed,  both  sides 
had  been  mutually  mistaken.  The  Commissioners  believed 
the  interests  of  the  two  bodies  were  identical,  they 
believed  that  the  interests  of  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
that  if  the  latter  did  not  succeed,  then  one  of  the  supports 
of  the  Commissioners  was  lost.  Some  of  their  interests 
might  not  have  exactly  coincided,  but  a  most  genuine 
spirit  of  fairness  had  existed,  and  the  Council  had  to  make 
arrangements  mutually  beneficial  for  both  bodies.  The 
Society  was  bankrupt,  or  would  be  but  for  this  arrange- 
ment. 
A  Member :  Then  it  was  you  who  made  it  so. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  could  assure  the  meeting  it  was  not 
he,  as  he  was  recently  appointed.  If  they  examined 
into  the  whole  case  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
they  would  find  there  was  an  identity  of  interests  between 
the  two  bodies  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  then  had  the  nego- 
tiations failed.  As  to  the  Council,  he  was  sure  they  had 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  Fellows  carefully  ;  and  he  felt 
certain  that  at  to-day's  meeting  they  could  not  get  a  body 
of  men  to  serve  them  better.  He  thought  it  right  to  let  the 
meeting  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.  P. ,  wished  to  state  to  the 
meeting  what  his  views  were  of  the  document 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  and  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  result  of  it,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  alluded  to  it. 
Every  one  who  knew  Dr.  Playfair  listened  to  him 
when  he  spoke  with  most  anxious  and  respectful  atten- 
tion, because  every  one  acquainted  with  him  knew  he 
never  talked  nonsense.  He  had  hoped  Dr.  Playfair 
would  have  said  a  little  more  about  the  document.  He 
told  them  they  ought  to  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  their  Council  ;  in  fact,  that  they  ought  to  put 
their  heads  into— he  was  going  to  say — the  mouths 
of  the  Council.  But  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
Dr.  Playlair's  speech  went  to  this,  that  they  were  to  take 
what  they  got,  and  thank  God  for  it,  and  not  look  to 
their  own  affairs  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  analyse  this  document  carefully  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice,  but  the  practical  result  of  it  would  be 
that  the  Commissioners,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  to 
pay  ,£2000,  which  was  approximately  the  expense  of  the 
gardens  at  the  present  moment.  Then  they  were  to  pay 
not  more  than  £1000  over  as  a  portion  for  the  Exhibition 
season  tickets,  which  made  ^3000.  Then  they  were  to 
pay  something  on  which  Dr.  Playfair  somewhat  enlarged 
—a  sum  of  £4400.  Now  out  of  this  £4400  a  sum  of 
j£20oo  was  to  go  to  some  sinking  fund,  which  would  be 
of  no  advantage  either  to  the  Fellows  or  the  Society, 
and   that  amount  was  to  represent  the  rent  which,  up 


to  the  present  time,  they  had  never  paid.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  to  pay  us  ^4400,  and  the  Society  was  to 
pay  ^2400,  the  receipts  in  the  gardens,  and  a  sum  of 
nearly  ^4000,  being  about  half  the  annual  subscriptions  ; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Society  of 
about  £1000  a  year.  That  was  his  view,  and  if  he 
was  mistaken  he  should  be  happy  to  be  set  right.  He 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  gardens  kept  separated 
from  the  Exhibition,  for  he  looked  upon  these  Exhi- 
bitions as  the  most  unmixed  nuisances  ever  invented. 
Tradesmen  looked  upon  them  in  the  same  light,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Exhibitions  would  drag  their  slow  course 
along  for  a  few  years,  and  then  die  of  inanition.  Without 
pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  entire  loss  of  their  arcades,  and  most  of  all  to  the  loss 
of  their  liberty;  and  he  most  strongly  protested  against 
putting  himself,  as  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  On  these  grounds 
he  protested  against  the  receipt  and  adoption  of  the 
report,  the  motion  for  which  had  been  submitted  by  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  said  a  great  disposition  existed  to  have 
a  little  more  strength  infused  into  the  Council.  They  had 
more  of  the  1851  men  than  of  really  practical  men,  and, 
as  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  Society,  he  very  strongly 
felt  the  object  for  which  he  associated  himself  with  it  had 
not  been  carried  out,  because,  instead  of  having  such 
gardens  as  a  horticultural  society  should  have,  they  had 
these  puppet  shows,  which  were  every  day  getting  worse. 
He  now  rose  to  move  that,  instead  of  Lord  Alfred 
Churchill  and  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  there  should  be 
elected  as  members  of  Council  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole 
and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  no  person  could  have  any  objection 
to  either  Mr.  Hole  or  Mr.  Williams,  but  the  question 
was  whether  Lord  A.  Churchill  would  or  would  not  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  Council.  It  was  not  against  him  that 
he  was  not  a  horticulturist,  as  he  could  assure  the  meeting, 
after  ten  years  work  at  the  Council,  that  if  they  were  all 
horticulturists  they  could  not  get  on  with  the  work  at  all. 
They  had  a  specimen  that  day  of  the  great  variety  of 
topics  of  a  non-horticultural  character  which  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Council.  As  regarded  Lord  Londes- 
borough, he  attended  once,  but  he  had  also  attended  by 
proxy,  and  sent  up  the  most  magnificent  lot  of  Orchids 
ever  sent. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  now,  after  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Playfair  and  his  other  colleagues, 
have  remained  silent  had  he  not  thought  he  should  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  meeting  if  he  did  not  express 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  reports  they  had  made.  In 
the  first  place  he  wished  to  do  most  ample  justice  to  the 
tone  and  moderate  manner  in  which  the  amendment  had 
been  brought  forward.  He  considered  the  manner  in 
which  that  amendment  was  introduced  and  seconded  did 
credit  to  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  was  most  gratifying  for  the 
Council  to  be  able  in  the  same  tone  to  say  they 
were,  as  they  always  had  been,  anxious  to  steer  the 
interests  of  the  Fellows  through  a  difficult  and  intricate 
channel.  Here  he  might  say,  with  reference  to  an  allusion 
by  a  gentleman  that  Exhibitions  were  declining,  that 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  terminate  the  arrange- 
ments was  a  one-sided  bargain,  and  that  Exhibitions 
might  drag  on  their  existence  for  only  two  years — surely 
there  could  be  no  great  fear  of  the  Commissioners  putting 
an  end  to  the  lease  if  they  could  only  survive  for  two 
years.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  some  persons  calling 
themselves  "gentlemen"  had  smoked  in  the  faces  of 
ladies.  Now  it  was  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  these 
"gentlemen"  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Exhibition,  as  that  was  closed  in  the  month  of  September. 
He  quite  agreed  that  the  privacy  of  the  gardens  was  not 
what  it  was  belore  the  establishment  of  the  Exhibitions, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  certainly  preferable  that  the 
Society  should  have  carried  on  its  work  and  redeemed  its 
debts  without  having  reference  to  the  Commissioners  of 
1851,  but  it  was  in  one  of  these  positions  in  which  finance 
arbitrarily  stepped  in  and  insisted  upon  us  accepting 
conditions  not  so  pleasant  as  they  might  have  been  if  it 
were  not  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  would  only 
just  point  out  that  the  gardens  had  been  only  able  to  pay 
their  rent  for  two  years,  and  these  were  the  two  years  of 
the  Exhibition.  Taking  up  the  amendment,  his  lordship 
said  that,  as  regarded  the  first  sentence— that  the 
meeting  looked  to  the  Council  to  protect  their  rights  and 
privileges— he  begged  to  tell  Sir  Alfred  Slade  that  the 
Council  were  entirely  in  accord  with  him  on  that  point, 
and  were  most  anxious  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Fellows.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public,  at 
present  there  was  a  sixpenny  day,  but  under  a  new  reso- 
lution that  would  be  done  away  with,  and  there  would  be 
no  lower  admission  to  the  gardens  than  is.  Then,  as  re- 
garded the  use  of  all  the  entrances,  Mr.  Saunders  had  told 
them  that  all  of  them  except  one  were  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  and  the  only  chance  they  had  of 
getting  other  entrances  was  hy  acting  cordially,  and  on  ami- 
cable terms,  and  by  trying  to  exercise  their  influence  on  the 
friendly  spirit  and  courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851. 
As  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gardens,  he  was  sure 
the  object  in  view  would  have  been  accomplished  long 
ago,  if  any  Fellow  had  made  a  private  representation  to 
the  Council.  Then,  as  to  Mr.  Bonn's  remarks  about  in- 
creasing the  practical  element  in  the  Council  and  elimi- 
nating what  he  (the Chairman)  called  the  "West-end"  ele- 
ment, he  could  assure  the  meeting  that  he  had  remained 
in  the  Council  in  consequence  of  repeated  representations 
that  he  should  not  desert  them  in  the  midst  of  their  diffi- 
culties ;  but  he  placed  his  seat  at  the  board  at  the  dis- 
posal o(  any  other  gentleman  who  might  be  selected, 
and  be  more  worthy  of  their  confidence.  In  conclusion, 
his  lordship  said  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  seat,  and  that 
would  enable  them  to  place  Lord  Londesborough  and 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  who  said  he  was  most  anxious  to 
take  a  practical  part  in  the  business,  upon  the  Council. 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  wished  to  ask  whether  a  special  meet- 
ing would  be  called  to  acquaint  the  Fellows  with  what 
they  proposed  to  do  upon  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners. 
Professor    Tennant    remarked    that    the    Zoological 
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Society  would  be  bankrupt  if  it  did  not  give  great  privi- 
leges to  the  public.  One  portion  of  the  income  came  from 
the  ordinary  sources,  another  from  the  ordinary  is, 
admissions,  but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  came  from 
the  61/.  admissions. 

Mr.  Glutton  wished  to  bring  one  view  of  the  financial 
position  before  the  meeting.  According  to  the  letter  the 
Council  were  to  pav  ,£4400— £2400  in  the  form  of  rent, 
and  ^2000  towards  paving  off  the  debenture  debt.  They 
were  also  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  £2000,  or  such  sum  as 
would  be  represented  by  half  their  annual  admission 
tickets.  That  amounted  to  £6200.  Then  the  Com- 
missioners took  upon  themselves  the  maintenance,  repairs, 
and  rates  and  taxes  of  the  gardens,  and  that  sum 
amounted  to  about  ^4200.  The  Society  expended  upon 
horticulture,  including  Chiswick,  about  ^6000,  and 
upon  these  gardens  a  sum  of  about  ,£4000,  and  it 
was  that  £4000  which  the  Royal  Commissioners 
excluded  from  half  the  annual  subscriptions,  so  that  it 
might  be  assumed  that  they  got  from  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions a  sum  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens.  It 
was  said  that,  supposing  the  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out,  the  Society  would  be  losers.  He  could  assure  the 
meeting  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  arrangement  the 
Society  would  be  in  a  better  position  by  £1000  per 
annum  than  it  was  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  Society  would  pay  its  rent  of  ,£2400  a  year,  and 
also  place  ^2000  a  year  towards  the  redemption  of  the 
debenture  debt.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  Society 
was  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  gardens,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Royal  Commissioners  they  would  not  be  in 
possession  of  them  now  under  lease,  because  the  lease 
would  have  lapsed,  by  reason  of  the  nonpayment  of  rent, 
according  to  a  provision  in  the  lease.  Were  the  gentlemen 
present  prepared  to  give  up  these  gardens  if  they  did  not 
pay  their  rent  f 
Sir  A.  Slade  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Clutton  :  Well,  it  is  better  to  get  half  a  loaf  than 
no  bread.  You  will  never  be  able  to  keep  up  Chiswick 
without  a  loss. 

Mr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Godson  denied  this  in  toto. 
The  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  wished  to  know  whether  the 
meeting  would  be  pledged,  by  adopting  the  report,  to 
receive  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  or  whether  the 
two  things  were  not  perfectly  distinct  f  It  was  perfectly 
impossible  to  go  through  these  10  propositions  and  debate 
them  properly.  He  should  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  in  order  to  fix  a  time  for  taking  these  ten  proposi- 
tions into  consideration  and  also  for  revising  the  bye-laws, 
which  had  been  put  in  decidedly  contrary  to  the  charter  of 
the  Society.  He  simply  wished  to  know  whether  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  tied  them  to  accept  the  ten  propo- 
sitions of  the  Royal  Commissioners? 

The  Chairman  had  tried  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
meeting  in  voting  the  report  did  not  tie  itself  to  accept  the 
letter.    Even  the  Council  themselves  were  not  bound  by  it. 
Mr.  Peach  :  Then  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  can 
be  carried  afterwards? 
The  Chairman  :  You  can  move  anything  you  please. 
Sir  A.  Slade  remarked  that  in  the  report  it  was  stated, 
respecting  the  Exhibition,  that  the  Council  "  were  satis- 
fied that  their  policy  was  wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted 
in!"  Now,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sir  Charles  Daubeney, 
he  asked  the  meeting,  in  adopting  the  resolution,  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  Council  was  not 
wise  and  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in. 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  :  I  would  ask  you,  my  lord,  whether 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  consider  this  letter 
of  the  Commissioners  before  the  propositions  in  it  are 
finally  agreed  to  ? 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  consult  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  subject. 
After  a  short  consultation, 

The  Cha'rrcan  said  he  had  told  the  meeting  that  the 
Council  had  not  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  Com- 
missioners' letter ;  had  they  done  so  they  would  have 
given  the  Fellows  an  opportunity  of  saying  "Aye"  or 
"No"  to  it.  Viewing  it  from  that  point,  the  matter 
being  of  an  exceptional  nature,  the  Council  thought  it 
desitableand  reasonable  to  call  a  special  general  meeting, 
to  enable  the  Fellows  to  see  whether  they  could  agree 
with  whatever  conclusion  the  Council  came  to  or  not.  In 
the  event  of  the  meeting  disapproving  whatever  arrange- 
ment the  Council  came  to,  the  Council  would  resign  in  a 
body,  and  the  meeting  would  call  together  another  govern- 
ing body  in  their  place.  When  he  said  the  Council  acceded 
to  this,  it  was  very  important  that  the  meeting  should 
accept  the  report,  considering  that  the  amendment  which 
Sir  A.  Slade  had  proposed  was  really  and  virtually  agreed 
to  by  the  Council  in  almost  every  one  of  the  particulars 
except  that  as  to  restoring  the  permanent  entrances  and 
exits,  which  were  not  the  Council's  to  restore.  Therefore, 
if  the  meeting  met  the  Council  in  this  way,  and  accepted 
its  report,  they  might  consider  that  no  final  agree- 
ment would  be  made  between  the  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  without  a  general  meeting.  He  thought 
the  Council  might  appeal  to  the  meeting  whether  the 
former  were  not  acting  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
were  anxious  to  do  everything  they  could  to  meet  the  Fel- 
lows fairly  on  the  subject.  They  would  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  the  result,  because  the  whole  thing  must  be  settled 
with  theCommissionerswithinaweekor  10  days,  and  there- 
fore the  special  general  meeting  would  follow  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  Powuall  asked  whether,  that  being  so,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until  the  Council  had 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  arrangements  they  pro- 
posed to  make  ?  He  begged  to  move  that  the  meeting  do 
adjourn  to  that  day  fortnight. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  quite  impossible,  unless  you 
wish  to  shut  the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  because  our 
answer  must  be  given  in  a  week. 

Mr.    Pownall  :   Surely  the  Commissioners  would   not 

press  the  Council  under  the  circumstances  to  come  to 

such    a    hasty    decision    without    making    the    Fellows 

acquainted  with  it. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  :  The  Commissioners  must  issue  their 


season  tickets,  or  the  whole  affair  will  be  a  financial 
failure,  and  about  a  week's  delay  will  imperil  very  much 
the  arrangements,  and  beyond  a  week  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  any  arrangements. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  consideration  of  the  report 
was  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  3  P.M.,  the  under- 
standing being  that  the  Council  would  come  to  no  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  until  the  opinion  of  the 
Fellows  was  ascertained  on  the  matter. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting,  when  the 
bye-laws  were  altered,  five  were  put  in  at  variance  with 
the  charter.  According  to  the  paper  they  had  got  they 
had  a  perfect  right  not  to  accept,  if  they  wished,  the 
names  of  Lord  Londesborough  or  Lord  A.  Churchill,  who, 
with  all  due  respect,  did  not  represent  practical  horticul- 
ture, and  who  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  the  Council. 
He  should  propose  the  names  of  Sir  A.  Slade  and  the 
Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  in  place  of  their  lordships,  and  he 
should  also  move  that  the  five  bye-laws  contrary  to 
the  charter  be  rescinded. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Saunders,  upon  the  retirement  from 
the  meeting  of  Lord  Lennox)  said  the  voting  must  be 
according  to  the  bye-laws  as  they  now  stood. 

Mr.  Peach  :  But  they  are  contrary  to  your  charter. 

The  Chairman  :  But  they  were  made  by  the  Council, 
and  must  stand. 

Mr.  Peach :  The  voters  have  no  real  option  under 
the  present  system  of  ballot. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  the  Chairman  ruled  that 
the  ballot  must  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Bohn  said  if  that  was  the  case  he  advised  the 
Fellows  to  vote  for  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hole. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  it  was  not  right  to  propose  a  new 
man  without  previous  notice. 

The  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  said  he  did  not  come  there  to 
add  to  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  the  Council  were 
in,  but  he  came  with  the  desire  of  making  that  which 
appertained  to  his  office — peace.  He  hoped  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  lesson  he  had  learned  in  one  of  the  best  of 
lesson-books,  to  order  himself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
his  betters ;  and  therefore  he  thought  this  aristocratic 
element  was  very  desirable  ;  but  why  should  it  be  exclu- 
sive of  others  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  more  elasticity 
and  comprehensiveness  in  the  Council?  The  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  did  not  represent  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  or  the  gardeners.  It  was  like  amunicipality 
composed  exclusively  of  mayors.  They  wanted  men  who 
not  solely  sought  to  please  the  promenading  public,  but 
who  would  please  horticulturists,  and  promote  true  horti- 
culture. As  to  his  taking  Lord  Lennox's  place,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  then  announced,  namely, 
that  Lord  Londesborough,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill, 
and  Major  R.  Trevor  Clarke  were  elected  new  members 
of  Council,  in  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  James 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.  R.S.  ;  the  voting  being  34  for  those  recommended  by  the 
Council  and  28  against.  The  officers  of  the  Society  were 
elected,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

[Appendix  I.]—"  Report  of  the  Chiswick  Board  of 
Direction. 

"  During  the  past  season  the  work  at  Chiswick  has 
been  mainly  directed  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  arrange- 
ments attendant  on  the  alterations  in  the  garden  in  the 
previous  year.  It  was  then  reported  that  in  consequence 
of  timely,  though  not  unusually  copious  rainfall,  the 
valuable  collection  of  fruit  trees  had  been  removed  with 
scarcely  any  loss.  The  late  gloomy  and  rainy  season 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  transplanted  stock,  the  deficiency  of  fruit  being 
highly  conducive  to  the  same  end. 

"  Though  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  what 
may  be  more  strictly  considered  as  scientific  investigation, 
important  trials  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  have  been 
carried  on  with  respect  to  various  objects  of  cultivation. 
Those  on  the  different  varieties  of  Kales  and  Peas  were 
made  under  unusually  favourable  conditions.  Both  were 
very  carefully  examined,  the  latter,  including  upwards  of 
200  reputed  varieties,  by  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  the 
results  in  either  case  are  recorded  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Society's  Journal  recently  published.  In  order  that  no 
dissatisfaction  might  arise  as  to  results,  each  sample  was 
marked  with  a  number,  the  name  of  the  contributor  being 
kept  back  ;  and  as  the  decisions  were  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unanimous,  they  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  To  11  of 
the  newest  the  Committee  awarded  First-class  Certificates. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  varieties  in  the  trial 
were  a  large  number  raised  from  crosses  effected  by  Mr. 
Laxton,  of  Stamford. 

"The  weather  was  not  equally  favourable  to  trials  with 
flowers,  a  worse  season  for  Pelargoniums  being  scarcely 
conceivable.  400  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
planted  out.  The  more  delicate  varieties  made  no  growth, 
and  even  the  coarser  ones  did  not  develope  fully  their 
respective  merits.  Of  Phloxes  260  varieties,  and  of  Pent- 
stemons  100  varieties,  were  also  grown  in  the  flower-beds 
of  the  new  trial  ground,  while  of  Fuchsias  100  varieties 
were  grown  in  pots.  These  last,  indeed,  were  not  subject 
to  the  continued  rain,  but  they  suffered  like  the  other 
occupants  of  the  conservatories  from  the  continued 
absence  of  sunlight.  The  Floral  Committee  held  three 
meetings  at  Chiswick  for  the  examination  of  these  collec- 
tions, and  awarded  41  Certificates  to  Pelargoniums,  28  to 
Phloxes,  21  to  Pentstemons,  and  26  to  Fuchsias.  Reports 
on  these  collections  are  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Society's  Journal. 

"  During  the  past  year  a  large  collection  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Cherries  has  been  procured  and 
planted  against  the  new  boundary  walls,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  and  determination  of  the  varieties.  These 
have  all  been  trained  in  the  form  of  single  oblique  cordons, 
so  as  to  economise  space  and  to  secure  as  great  a  number 
as  possible  against  the  walls. 

"Owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  caused  such 
havoc  among  the  fruit  crops  in  the  country  generally,  all 
outdoor  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  were 
unusually  scarce  in  the  garden. 


"The  large  orchard-house  continues  very  attractive. 
The  trees  during  the  past  season  were  laden  with  fine, 
highly-developed  fruit,  and  were  a  subject  of  study  to 
many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

"The  Vines  in  the  large  conservatory  exhibited  last 
year  indications  of  languor,  through  defective  root-action. 
This  is,  doubtless,  attributable  to  the  borders  having 
become  exhausted;  these  having  been  renewed,  a  more 
vigorous  growth  and  greater  production  of  fruit  may  be 
expected  next  season. 

"A  new  plantation  of  Strawberries  has  been  lately 
completed. 

"The  trial  during  the  next  season,  for  which  prepara- 
tions are  being  made,  will  embrace  all  the  varieties  of 
Potatos  which  it  is  possible  to  collect. 

"  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  together  a  collec- 
tion of  such  interesting  hardy  herbaceous  plants  as  may 
be  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Society  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
botanical  collection  ;  but,  within  certain  limits,  the  Board 
are  anxious  to  do  something  towards  restoring  a  general 
taste  for  beautiful  forms  other  than  those  gorgeous  masses 
of  colour  which  have  become  so  prevalent,  and  which  at 
one  time,  except  for  the  concomitant  attraction  of  Ferns, 
bade  fair  to  exclude  from  gardens  everything  except  a 
few  favoured  bedding  plants,  which  were  repeated 
universally,  with  scarcely  any  variation. 

"It  is  desired  during  the  coming  season  to  get  together 
more  especially  a  collection  of  all  the  cultivated  Asters 
which  can  be  met  with,  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the 
nomenclature,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  very  confused 
state.  Any  contributions  from  Fellows  for  this  object 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Gardener-in-Chief. 

"  The  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  meteorological 
observations  has  not  been  effected  without  difficulty. 
The  fine  set  of  new  instruments  purchased  by  the  Society 
from  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  were  personally  con- 
veyed to  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Professor  Thiselton 
Dyer.  Having  been  satisfactorily  tested,  they  have  been 
fixed  in  their  proper  positions  at  Chiswick,  and  the  obser- 
vations have  been  regularly  taken  with  them  since  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  thermometer-stand,  however, 
which  was  made  at  considerable  expense  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Glaisher,  does  not  prove  wholly  satis- 
factory, and  it  may  ultimately  prove  necessary  to  abandon 
it  for  some  other  arrangement. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the 
rainfall  at  Chiswick  of  the  last  six  months  of  1872  was 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  rainfall  of  the 
whole  year  (23.5  inches)  : — 


July     .. 

August. . 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Number  of 

Days  on  which 

Rain  fell  in 

1872. 


Rainfall, 
1872. 


H 


1.94 
1. 88 
1. 19 
4- OS 
3.25 
3  94 

16.8s 


Average 
Rainfall 

of 
44  Years. 
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2.41 
2.50 
2.63 
2.10 
1.53 

13-49 


In  the  period  1826— 1869  the  whole  rainfall  of  the  driest 
year  (1858)  was  15.8  inches;  in  1864  the  whole  rainfall 
was  only  16.9  inches. 

"  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  has  commenced  some  even- 
ing lectures  on  the  scientific  principles  of  horticulture  to 
the  persons  employed  in  the  garden.  These  lectures  are 
still  in  course  of  delivery. 

"It  is  hoped  during  the  present  year  to  make  some 
progress  with  the  formation  of  a  herbarium  of  correctly 
named  specimens  of  cultivated  herbaceous  plants.  This 
will  be  exceedingly  useful  for  purposes  of  reference,  especi- 
ally for  naming  the  living  collection. 

"A  very  important  collection  of  the  seeds  of  Cotton 
plants  supplied  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke  was  raised  at 
Chiswick  for  the  International  Exhibition,  of  which  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
features  during  a  great  portion  of  the  period  the  Exhibition 
was  open  to  the  public. 

"Experiments  are  about  to  be  made  on  the  practical 
manurial  value  of  the  various  products  of  Major-General 
Scott's  system  of  sewage  precipitation. 

"The  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  has  been 
maintained  in  an  exceedingly  gay  condition  throughout 
the  season  by  means  of  14,200  ornamental  plants  culti- 
vated at  Chiswick  for  that  purpose  ;  while  the  exterior 
gardens  at  South  Kensington  have  been  embellished  by 
52,000  bedding  plants  from  the  same  source. 

"  During  the  year  about  9000  flowering  plants  ;  16,000 
cuttings  of  flowering  plants  ;  1200  packets  of  cuttings  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Vines  and  Figs  ;  3000 
Strawberry  plants  ;  60,000  packets  of  flower  seeds  ;  and 
60,000  packets  of  vegetable  seeds,  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  Fellows  by  ballot  or  otherwise.  Large  col- 
lections of  cuttings  of  fruit  trees  have  been  sent  to 
Australia,  Canada,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  India. 

"  Presentations  of  plants,  seeds.  &c,  have  been  received 
from,  amongst  others,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Dr. 
Denny,  Major  Clarke,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  W.  Bull, 
Knight,  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  T.  Lax- 
ton,  Van  Houtte,  R.  Parker,  H.  Cannell,  D.  Paul,  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  George,  Gibson,  Quilter,  Moore, 
Barron,  &c. 

"The  presentations  of  Peas  for  trial  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  cc  Nash.  James  Carter  &  Co  , 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Hurst  &  Son,  Gibbs&  Co., 
Wrench  &  Son,  Howcroft  &  Watkins,  T.  Laxton,  Dean, 
Williams,  Cutbush,  fames  Clarke,  Barr  &  Sugden.  James 
Dickson  &  Sons,  F.  &A.  Dickson  &  Son,  Finney,  Nutting 
&  Son,  Hooper  &  Co.,  &c. 

"  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
r.  Hogg. 
T.  Moore. 
W,  T.  Thiselton  Dyer." 
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[Appendix  II.] — '*  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Botany, 

"During  the  past  year  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  carry  out  regularly  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  last  report  of  the  Council. 

"  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  I  delivered  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  "Flowers  and  Fruits."  The 
average  attendance  at  each  lecture  was  about  50  persons. 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  would  add 
considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience  if,  on  future 
occasions,  access  could  be  obtained  to  the  offices  without 
the  necessity  of  traversing  the  Council-room  while  the 
lecture  is  proceeding.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch 
for  the  loan  of  numerous  plants  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, besides  those  which  I  obtained  from  the  Society's 
own  gardens. 

"  During  the  Birmingham  Show  a  Horticultural  Con- 
gress was  held  on  the  afternoons  of  June  26  and  27, 
Introductory  addresses  were  delivered  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Moore,  and  10  papers  were  read.  The  want  of  time  for 
adequate  discussion  was,  however,  felt  to  be  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  meetings.  It 
appears  to  me  very  desirable  that,  if  held  at  all,  the 
Congress  should  continue  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better 
to  confine  it  to  a  single  evening  meeting,  at  which  one  or 
two  subjects  only  should  be  taken  up. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Society  will  for  the  future  be 
published  quarterly,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley  and  myself.  Each  number  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  other  matter  connected  with  the  scientific 
work  of  the  society,  a  brief  resume  of  the  Chiswick  mete- 
orological observations,  with  respect  to  which  further  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Direction.  In  exchange  for  the  Chiswick  meteorological 
observations  the  director  of  the  meteorological  office  has 
regularly  sent  to  the  Society  the  daily  charts  placed  in  the 
Council-room. 

"At  the  commencement  of  April  the  Council  placed 
the  charge  of  the  Lindley  Library  in  my  hands.  Having 
to  a  considerable  extent  re-arranged  the  books,  I  was  able 
to  suggest  to  the  Trustees  the  sale  of  76  volumes,  which 
were  either  duplicates  or  unconnected  with  botanical  or 
horticultural  subjects.  During  the  past  year  108  volumes 
have  been  added,  and  79  volumes  bound.  Access  to  this 
library  I  have  found  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
in  the  performance  of  my  official  work,  more  especially  on 
the  show  days. 

"  On  July  18  I  despatched  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a 
collection  of  42  species  of  Orchids  from  the  Society's  col- 
lection. These,  together  with  a  collection  from  W.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  reached  Paris  in  good  condition,  and  during 
the  summer  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  personally  seeing  the 
appreciation  in  which  they  were  held.  Besides  engaging 
in  a  considerable  and  increasing  correspondence,  I  have 
determined  the  names  of  189  plants  sent  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 

"  There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  in  conclusion  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  more  especially  urging.  I  am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  inequality  in  value  of  the  certificates 
awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  enterprise  and  expense  of  introducing  an  im- 
portant new  plant  into  the  country  is  ordinarily  far  greater 
than  that  involved  in  producing  a  new  florist's  variety  of 
an  old  established  species.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
two  classes  of  cultivated  plants  should  receive  different 
forms  of  certificate,  The  number  of  first-class  varieties 
of  the  Dahlia,  for  example,  is  endless.  The  result  must 
be,  I  cannot  but  think,  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  First- 
class  Certificate.  At  any  rate  it  must  make  such  a  dis- 
tinction appear  inadequate  when  a  new  plant  of  the 
importance  of  say  Phakenopsis  Schilleriana  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  at  the  Society.  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Professor  of  Botany." 

February  12.— W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  usual  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting 
being  concluded,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  directed  atten- 
tion to  several  novelties  amongst  the  Orchids  shown,  the 
most  interesting  being  an  extremely  singular  little  plant 
from  the  Chairman's  garden  at  Reigate.  This  was 
Megaclinium  falcatum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged 
in  two  rows  on  a  sword-like  stem.  One  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  was  known  to  botanists,  both  being 
natives  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  flowering  plant  of  the  singular 
Vanda  Cathcartii  next  came  under  notice.  This  was 
originally  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, where  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  hot, 
damp,  shady  valleys  of  th<-  Sikkim  Himalayas  ;  and  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  plant 
before  the  meeting  was  that  it  had  produced  the  flowers 
it  now  bore  under  cool  treatment.  Messrs.  Jackman's 
Thuja  orientalis  lutea  was  the  most  perfectly  golden 
variety  of  any  plant  he  had  seen  ;  and  as  regards  a 
flowering  plant  of  Sphaerogyne  latifolia,  also  contributed 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  Mr.  Berkeley  said  that  it  was 
generally  cultivated  for  its  fine  foliage,  and  was  rarely 
seen  in  flower,  but  this  was  the  second  time  it  had 
flowered  under  Mr.  Green's  careful  management.  A  pod 
of  ripe  seed  of  Yucca  Draconis  was  then  shown  to  the 
meeting— a  fact  interesting  in  itself  on  account  of  the 
Yuccas  seldom  fruiting  in  this  country.  Mr.  Berkeley 
also  directed  attention  to  a  very  excellent  form  of  garden 
label,  which  had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Green,  and  had 
been  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Hillfield  with  very  great 
success.  [This  label  was  described  by  Mr.  Ellacombe  in 
our  columns  at  p.  1720,  1872]. 

The  Chairman  said,  with  reference  to  the  seed-pod  of 
Yucca  Draconis,  that  if  cut  open  the  seeds  would  be 
found  to  be  black.  They  were  perfectly  ripe,  and  as 
regards  their  germinating  power,  like  the  seeds  of  Agaves, 
the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  their  growing  was  to  sow 
them  as  soon  as  they  naturally  fell  from  the  plants. 
Alluding  to  the  Vanda  Cathcarti,  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
marked that  they  were  gradually  finding  out  that  the  cooler 
they  grew  Orchids  the  more  often  they  succeeded  with 
them. 

Professor  Dyer  called  attention  to  several  interesting 


Horticultural  Directors  and  by  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  annual  general  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  3  p.m. 

Scientific  Committee:  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair. — Professor  Dyer  showed  specimens  of  Horse 
Chestnut,  received  some  time  since  from  Lord  Stamford, 
of  Enville,  in  which  the  leaves  were  very  fully  expanded, 
Mr.  Berkeley  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fungus  spawn  which  had  some  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Willows  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  was  Polyporus 
fumosus.  A  letter  was  read  from  Col.  Jervis,  of  Heriard 
House,  Edinburgh,  relating  to  the  Agaves  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory during  the  last  season,  and  a  figure  of  which 
was  given  in  our  columns,  p.  1227.  The  letter  stated  that 
there  was  evidence  to  show  that  the  plants  in  question 
were  23  years  old  in  1797.  Mr.  Munby,  alluding  to  the 
statement  that  Agaves  in  Algeria  had  been  known  to 
flower  after  having  been  cut  down  by  the  sabres  of  the 
French  cavalry,  stated  that  he,  from  his  experience  of  the 
growth  of  Agaves  in  that  country,  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  The  pink  sport  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose,  already  alluded  to  in  these  columns,  was  again 
referred  to,  but  no  further  information  was  elicited.  A 
letter  from  Major-General  Cotton  was  read,  alluding  to 
the  desirability  of  finding  suitable  plants  for  growing  in 
the  moving  sand  near  Beyrout,  which  led  to  a  discussion 
as  the  best  plants  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  Ammophila 
arenaria  being  recommended  as  the  most  suitable. 
Professor  Dyer  alluded  to  the  plans  adopted  in  theLandes 
and  other  districts  of  France.  Mr.  Munby,  alluding  to 
the  Esparto-grass,  stated  his  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
cultivated  usefully,  owing  to  the  time  required  by  the 
plant  to  make  its  tussocks  or  clumps,  the  large  ones  being 
usually  of  slow  growth  and  great  age. 

Floral  Committee. — Mr.  John  Fraser  in  the  chair. 
This  was  in  all  respects  a  most  satisfactory  meeting,  but 
on  account  of  the  great  demand  on  our  space  this  week 
our  report  must  of  necessity  be  a  short  one.  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Bull  for 
Encephalartus  villosus  var.  ampliatus,  an  exceedingly 
handsome  plant  of  which  he  exhibited  ;  to  Messrs.  Jack- 
man  &  Son  for  Thuja  occidentalis  lutea,  a  perfectly 
golden  plant,  and  a  splendid  acquisition  ;  to  Mr.  Denning, 
gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  for  a  splendid  variety  of 
Laelia  autumnalis  ;  and  to  Mr.  Goddard,  gr.  to  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  Twickenham,  for  Cyclamen  persicum  White  Perfec- 
tion, one  of  the  best  types  of  a  Cyclamen  ever  shown. 
Cultural  Commendations  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Denning 
for  a  fine  group  of  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a 
group  of  select  Orchids,  for  a  collection  of  Primulas,  and 
for  a  fine  bushy  specimen  of  Camellia  ;  to  Mr.  Paul  for 
fine  examples  of  Primula  sinensis  Waltham  White,  and 
for  a  remarkably  fine  and  interesting  collect  ion  of  cut  blooms 
of  Camellias ;  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  gr.  to  Bishop  Sumner, 
Farnham  Castle,  for  a  flowering  specimen  of  Vanda 
gigantea  ;  to  Mr.  Rutland,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Goodwood,  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Cattleya  Trianae  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Saun- 
ders, Esq. ,  for  a  flowering  example  of  Sphserogyne  latifolia ; 
to  Mr.  A.  Grant,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Withington 
Hall,  Cheshire,  for  a  fine  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias ; 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  plant  bearing  a  grand 
spike  of  Dendrobium  crassinode;  to  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
Bevois  Nursery,  Southampton,  for  a  group  of  Primulas. 
Large  and  most  interesting  collections  of  Orchids  and 
other  new  and  rare  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Bull,  and  splendid  groups  of 
Cyclamens  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr. 
James.  Primulas  were  never  shown  in  such  high  perfec- 
tion at  any  previous  meeting,  and  we  must  defer  a  notice 
of  these  until  our  next  issue.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gr.  to  G. 
A,  Ashby,  Esq.,  Naseby  Wooleys,  Rugby,  sent  a  very 
double,  delicate  pink  and  striped  Primula,  named  Super- 
lative. Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  a  group  of  spring- 
flowering  plants ;  and  from  the  Society's  gardens,  Chis- 
wick, came  an  admirably-flowered  collection  of  Epacris. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  sent  a  collection  of  forced 
Azaleas,  &c.  ;  and  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel  Rose. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Feb.  12, 1873. 
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6. — Densely  foggy  till  noon.     Generally  overcast  till  night, 

then  finer. 
7-— Nearly  cloudless  about  1  p.m.,  but  with  this  exception 
the  amount  of  cloud  was  larger.     A  very  fine  solar 
halo  seen  at  1  p.m. 
8.— Overcast  and  dull  throughout.    Thin  rain  fell  in  the 

morning. 
9. — Generally  overcast.     Thin  snow  frequently  falling. 
10. — Generally  overcast.     Thin  snow.     Brisk  wind. 
11. — Cloudy.     Very  fine  about  sunset.     Thin  snow, 
12.— Very  fine   at   times.     Occasional   rain,  hail   and   snow 
W  i  ndy 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


Miscellaneous. 


statements   in   the  reports  sent   to  the   Council  by  the  '  Torquay' 


Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
sent  specimens  of  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  ripe  fruit  of 
the  Musa  Cavendishiana  that  has  ever  been  brought  before 
the  Committee,  and  received  a  Cultural  Commendation. 
From  Mr.  Jones  also  came  a  fine  smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
and  a  good  bundle  of  forced  Asparagus.  Four  Queen 
Pines  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bond,  gr.  to  G.  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
the  Beeches,  Walton-on-Thames  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Piccirillo, 
Wigmore  Street,  contributed  some  very  fine  Onions  and 
Garlic  from  Naples,  some  very  large  Chestnuts  (80  of 
which  weighed  5  lb.),  and  Violet,  Rose,  and  Orange 
blossoms  crystallised  in  sugar  for  the  dessert.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, gr.  to  H.  W.  Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon, 
showed  a  nice  bunch  of  early  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Committee.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  for  which  there 
was  a  good  competition  for  the  season.  The  best  came 
from  Mr.  Rutland,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Good- 
wood;  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gr.,  Lower  Eatington 
Park.  The  first-named  had  capital  examples  of  Cockle 
Pippin,  Nonpareil  Russet,  and  Ribston  Pippin  ;  and  Mr. 
Gardiner's  collection  was  made  up  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  large  highly  coloured  speci- 
ment  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Other  competitors  were,  Mr. 
Earley,  Mr.  S.  Parsons,  Fairlawn,  Acton  Green  ;  Mr.  A. 
Parsons,  Danesbury  ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  dessert  Pears, 
the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  the  last-named  gentleman, 
who  staged  excellent  examples  of  Beurre  de  Ranee, 
Prince  Albert,  and  Knight's  Monarch.  A  specimen! 
weighing  1  lb.  10  oz.,  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Haig.     It  was  grown  in  the  open  air  at 


The  Chinese  Materia  Medica. — M.  Gubler 
recently  reported  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
very  favourably  upon  a  manuscript  work  upon  this 
subject  by  M.  Dabry  de  Thiersant,  French  Consul  in 
China,  and  Dr.  LeonSoubeiran.  The  work  is  entitled 
Etudes  sur  la  Mature  Medicate  des  Chinois ;  and  from 
the  report,  which  was  read  by  M.  Gubler  on  November 
19,  notes  are  extracted  in  the  Pharmaceutical  your nal 
of  December  2S,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  : — 

' '  One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  that  surgical  anaesthesia, 
general  and  local,  has  long  been  used  in  China.  The  great 
surgeon,  Houa-To,  who  advocated  hydropathy,  used  a 
species  of  Atropa,  described  in  the  Pun-Tsaou,  which  pro- 
duced an  insensibility  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  perform 
important  operations  upon  the  abdomen.  The  Datura 
alba  has  similar  properties.  Besides  these,  the  Azalea 
procumbens,  which  they  often  associate  with  Andromeda 
and  Henbane  as  a  narcotic,  produces,  when  mixed  with 
powdered  aconite  root,  a  local  ancesthesia,  which  is  utilised 
for  small  operations.  Chinese  medical  men  have  recog- 
nised that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  certain  sub- 
stances, that  they  are  incompatible  in  the  same  formula, 
and  that  they  may  be  used  reciprocally  as  antidotes.  Thus 
it  is  recommended  to  avoid  the  association  of  Ta-ky  (a 
species  of  Carduus)  with  Glycyrrhiza,  Chamasdaphne,  and 
Helminthochorton  ;  wasp  stings,  and  the  bites  of  scorpions, 
and  even  of  venomous  serpents,  are  recommended  to  be 
treated  by  the  Bidens  parviflora  ;  Nelumba  is  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  those  poisoned  by  crabs,  and  the  toxic  effects 
of  fungi,  averted  by  alum  or  the  root  of  Cichorium,  and 
those  of  aconite  by  Libanotis.  An  efficacious  antidote  to 
arsenic  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Phaseolus  angulatus.  which 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  species,  belonging 
to  a  harmless  genus,  possesses  exceptionally  a  pharmaco- 
dynamic activity  comparable  to  that  of  the  Calabar  Bean, 
and  superior  to  that  of  another  leguminous  plant,  the 
Cytisus  Laburnum,  thetoxicpropertiesofwhichare perhaps 
analogous  to  those  of  the  exotic  Phaseolus.  Some  of  the 
observations  of  the  Chinese  show  considerable  sagacity, 
such  as  the  favourable  effects  of  sprouted  Barley  indigestive 
disorders,  the  dispersive  action  exercised  by  nitre  and  sal 
ammoniac  upon  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  the  immunity 
from  goitre  enjoyed  by  persons  drinking  water  preserved  in 
leaden  vessels— a  circumstance  which  appears  to  point  to 
the  preparations  of  lead  as  preventive  of  that  disease. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  substances  vaunted  as  remedies  in 
the  East  probably  deserve  testing  by  experiment  and 
clinical  observation.  Such  are  the  Anemarrhena  asphode- 
loides,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  squills  ;  the  Par- 
danthus  chinensis,  to  which  are  attributed  various  and  re- 
markable properties ;  the  Pupalia  geniculata,  the  acrid 
root  of  which  is  a  sialogogue,  and  employed  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  &c.  ;  the  Passerina  Chauuedaphne,  a  tincture 
of  which  is  employed  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  febrifuge  ; 
the  Rehmannia  chinensis,  useful  in  general  debility  ;  the 
Dimorphanthus  edulis,  frequently  prescribed  for  loss 
of  blood,  heart  disease,  &c.  ;  the  Gynocardia  odorata, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  excellent  for  skin  disease  and 
syphilis  ;  and  among  the  febrifuges,  theTournefortia  argus- 
ina,  the  Trichosanthus  dioica,  and  especially  the  Diehroa 
febrifuga,  the  reputation  of  which  is  great  in  Cochin 
China,  and  which  doubtless  has  more  claims  than  the 
others  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  Cinchona.'' 
The  Medical  Record. 

Brisbane  Botanic  Garden. — A  correspondent, 
speaking  of  these  gardens,  says  : — They  are  not  just 
at  present  in  their  most  gorgeous  attire,  though 
they  are  filled  with  treasures  innumerable.  A  walk 
through  them  the  other  day  was  a  treat  to  one  who  for 
two  years  had  to  content  himself  in  the  wild  scrub 
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lands  on  the  border  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales  ;  and  even  these  will  never  be  despised  by  a 
lover  of  plants.  But  a  glance  at  civilisation,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  of  the  more  charming  and 
beautiful  denizens  of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  and 
artistically  displayed,  must  always  gladden  the  eye  and 
fill  the  mind  with  delight.  That  prince  of  Brazilian 
forests,  "  rosewood,"  facaranda  mimosxfolia,  is  in 
many  parts  of  this  garden  to  be  seen,  and  the  splendour 
of  its  spikes  of  bluish  purple  flowers  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. And  who  would  not  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
hedges  of  Allamanda  that  decorate  a  western  slope, 
and  whose  flowers,  like  a  mass  of  golden  thimbles, 
backed  up  by  the  richest  green,  catch  the  eye  as  it 
wanders  towards  the  varied  foliage  around  the  Govern- 
ment House  ?  Then,  again,  to  the  east,  that  magni- 
ficent row  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli — the  pride  of  Brisbane 
— stretches  along,  and  is  made  to  blend  in  the  distance 
with  a  vast  collection  of  Palms,  Cycads,  and  Ferns, 
whose  fronds  shade  Verbenas  and  Gladioli  of  every  hue. 
Near  to  this,  spacious  ponds  are  filled  with  lovely 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  the  Nymphrea  ccerulea  (the  Blue 
Water  Lily)  appears  more  beautiful  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  in  contrast  with  the  rosy-red  Nelumbium 
Leichardtianum  Sydney  Mail, 


(garom  (Sperattorts, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight,) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  The 
weather  that  we  are  now  experiencing  renders  the 
management  of  hard-wooded  plant-houses  more  diffi- 
cult than  would  be  the  case  during  a  severe  frost, 
inasmuch  as  almost  every  night  appearances  are  such 
as  to  indicate  much  more  frost  than  really  occurs. 
During  such  weather  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  houses 
without  fire-heat,  yet,  with  the  few  degrees  of  frost  we 
really  get,  the  plants  would  be  better  without  it ;  there- 
fore, let  the  amount  of  heat  applied  be  no  more  than 
Sufficient  to  keep  the  house  safe  from  frost,  or  not 
lower  than  360.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  a 
continuous  night  temperature  so  low  as  this,  even 
during  the  shortest  months  of  winter,  would 
answer  ;  but  for  the  comparatively  short  intervals  of 
frost  that  we  experience,  it  will  do  no  harm  if  the 
plants  have  been  well  matured  in  autumn.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  occupants  of  the 
hard-wooded  house  suffer  seriously  by  being  induced 
to  make  premature  growth,  if  there  is  any  considerable 
rise  in  the  temperature,  through  the  application  of 
fire-heat.  A  night  temperature  during  this  and  the 
next  month  of  40°  is  ample.  Exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Leschenaultias,  Gompholobiums,  Sta- 
nces, Pleroma  elegans,  Radio,  cihata,  and  Pimetea 
spectabilis.  These  do  not  like  a  lower  temperature  than 
440,  and  if  subjected  to  it  for  any  length  of  time  generally 
suffer  seriously  from  the  foliage  damping.  Especial 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  plant  be  placed  in  a  position 
so  near  the  pipes  as  to  be  ever  so  little  under  the 
influence  of  heat  to  the  pot,  for  if  such  were  the  case 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  pot  so  situated 
would  quickly  become  dry  to  an  extent  that  would  kill 
the  roots.  During  slight  frosts,  do  not  turn  on  the 
heat  required  until  the  time  of  making  up  the  fires  for 
the  night,  and  shut  it  off  again  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Give  a  little  air  at  the  roof  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  but  no  side  air  if  there  is  frost  or  cold  winds. 
Proceed  with  potting  as  time  can  be  spared  for  the 
work,  followingthe  directions  given  in  the  last  Calendar ; 
also  with  tying,  but  any  plants  that  are  intended  to  be 
potted  should  not  be  tied  until  they  have  been  potted, 
otherwise  they  will  require  going  over  again,  as  the 
sticks  at  the  outside  will  require  removing  to  the  edge  of 
the  new  pot,  or  they  will  have  an  unsightly  appearance. 
Any  plants  that  have  been  affected  with  brown  scale, 
and  that  received  a  dressing  for  its  destruction  in  the 
ajtumn,  should  at  once  be  gone  over  again,  with  a  view 
to  the  destruction  of  any  insects  that  may  have  escaped. 
This  matter  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  or  the  advancing 
blossoms  may  be  injured  if  they  get  too  far  advanced 
before  the  operation  is  carried  out.  In  the  case  of 
plants  that  are  affected  with  white  scale  the  destruction 
of  this  insect,  excepting  in  autumn,  when  growth  is 
less  active  than  at  any  other  time,  is  almost 
hopeless,  unless  in  the  case  of  plants  that  will 
bear  heading  down,  as  whatever  dressing  is  applied, 
if  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  insects,  will 
materially  injure  the  plants.  This  is  the  worst  insect 
that  hard-wooded  plants  are  affected  with,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  kill.  I  find  nothing  so 
effectual  for  its  destruction  as  Frettingham's  Liquid 
Compound.  By  two  or  three  applications  I  find  that 
the  insect  can  be  exterminated  without  injury  to  such 
things  as  Acacias  and  Cytisuss  but  the  applications 
must  be  thorough,  the  mixture  must  reach  every  part 
of  the  plant,  even  the  most  minute  crevice,  or  a  suffi- 
cient number  will  remain  unscathed  to  render  the  work 
little  better  than  useless.  Proceed  with  the  potting 
of  Heaths,  giving  attention  first  to  such  kinds  as 
flower  the  earliest,  and  that  exhibit  signs  of  growth. 
Use  all  possible  care  in  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible.     If  the  roots  are  much  matted  amongst  the 


drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  be  too  particular  in  removing  every 
particle  of  the  drainage,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so  without  breaking  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  roots  so  entangled.  Rest  satis- 
fied with  removing  all  that  can  be  got  away  with- 
out seriously  mutilating  the  roots.  This  applies  to  all 
the  Heath  family,  but  more  especially  to  the  hardest- 
wooded,  slow-growing  varieties.  Be  particularly 
careful  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently  but  not  too  wet.  Of 
two  evils  it  is  the  least  to  pot  in  soil  rather  deficient  in 
moisture,  for  if  it  is  used  at  all  in  too  wet  a  state  it  is 
almost  certain  death.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  written 
directions  on  this  point  that  can  be  correctly  under- 
stood ;  but  if  a  small  portion  of  the  soil,  about  the  size 
of  a  Broad  Bean,  be  taken  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  and  tightly  compressed,  and  the  least  percep- 
tible water  can  be  squeezed  from  it,  it  is  too  wet  for  use. 
Under  the  most  skilful  culture,  Heaths  are  somewhat 
difficult  subjects  to  manage  ;  but  if  little  matters  like 
the  foregoing  are  carefully  attended  to,  there  is  much 
more  certainty  in  their  cultivation.  Azaleas:  All  small 
plants  of  new  varieties  or  others  that  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  on  to  a  larger  size  without  loss  of  time,  should  be 
at  once  placed  in  a  nice  growing  atmosphere  of  from 
550  to  6o°  night  temperature,  previous  to  which  give 
them  a  thorough  syringing  or  dipping  in  tobacco-water 
tolerably  strong,  which  allow  to  dry  on  the  leaves 
without  washing  off.  It  is  advisable  to  so  treat  them, 
even  if  no  live  insects  can  be  found,  for  if  any  eggs  exist 
they  will  quickly  come  to  life  in  heat,  entailing  a  great 
deal  of  after  labour,  inasmuch  as  when  the  young 
growth  has  made  some  progress,  it  is  too  tender  to 
stand  the  application  of  any  dressing  that  will  kill  the 
insects,  neither  will  it  bear  fumigation  sufficiently  strong 
without  injury.    T.  Barnes,  Southgate. 

Forcing  House. — If  there  is  any  danger  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  running  short,  get  a  quantity  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  selecting  all  the  most  prominent  crowns 
for  forcing.  Those  not  so  well  up  might  be  put  into 
6-inch  pots  in  good  rich  soil,  when  they  should  be  plunged 
out-of-doors  at  once,  giving  them  liberal  manure  water- 
ings when  needed  throughout  the  summer,  when  they 
will  come  in  next  year.  The  first  batch  of  cuttings  of 
Begonias  should  now  be  put  in,  also  of  Salvia  splendens. 
A  few  grown  on  in  pots  and  plunged  out-of-doors 
would  come  in  early  in  autumn  before  the  general 
stock.  Continue  to  introduce  plenty  of  Hoses,  which 
will  do  better  now  ;  the  late  damp,  cloudy  weather 
was  very  trying  to  them.  Let  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Crocuses  be  brought  in  as  required.  The  great  aim  is 
to  keep  up  a  regular  supply,  so  that  there  is  no  defici- 
ency at  any  time  ;  this  can  scarcely  happen  now,  as 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias  come  in  easier  now 
than  six  weeks  ago  ;  also  Carnations  that  were  lifted 
late  from  the  borders  and  assisted  a  little  now,  will 
soon  give  plenty  of  bloom.  Where  Clianthus  puniceus 
is  grown  as  a  creeper  in  the  conservatory  with  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  both  should  be  loaded  with  bloom  if 
planted  several  years  ;  we  might  include  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  also,  forit,  when  established,  is  agreat  acquisition  to 
the  spring  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  Neither  should 
Daphne  indica  rubra  be  neglected  where  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  bouquets  ;  nice  trusses  of  this  wired  and 
mixed  amongst  other  flowers  are  highly  prized. 
A.  H.%  Thoresby. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Roses. — Those  rosarians  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  save  any  ripe  seed  last  autumn  may  now  break  up  the 
heps,  and  after  removing  the  husks  the  seed  may  be  sown 
if  the  ground  be  sufficiently  dry.  It  should  not,  however, 
on  any  account  be  sown  on  newly  broken  up  pasture. 
In  the  autumn  of  1S70  I  had  more  than  a  peck  of  good 
sound  seed,  but  I  was  unfortunate  or  inconsiderate 
enough  to  sow  it  on  land  of  that  kind.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  December,  and  the  plants  came  up  by  thou- 
sands in  the  following  March  and  April,  but,  to  my 
extreme  chagrin,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
eaten  off  by  the  wireworm,  just  as  they  got  into 
the  rough  leaf.  As  the  seed  was  saved  from 
the  very  best  varieties,  only  such  as  A.  Colomb, 
C.  Lefebvre,  M.  Ilaumann,  V.  Verdier,  &c,  I 
could  hardly  have  failed  with  such  a  number  of  seed- 
lings to  have  had  something  very  good.  As  it  is,  out 
of  the  Soo  I  raised  I  have  one  or  two  very  promising 
flowers,  but  of  course  with  io,coo  plants — and  I  should 
have  had  more  than  that  number — my  chances  of 
success  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  loss 
was  the  more  mortifying  because  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  years  before  I  again,  if  I  ever  do  again,  get 
anything  like  the  quantity  of  good  ripe  seed.  The 
small  quantity  I  obtained  in  1S71  did  not  produce  a 
single  plant.  This  year  I  have  about  a  quart  of  seed 
(not  heps).  I  fear,  however,  that  there  are  but  few 
sound  ones  amongst  them.  The  seed  should  be  set  in 
drills  like  Peas ;  they  are  then  so  much  more  easily 
weeded.  R.  B.  P.   

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House. — The  same  temperatures 
and  treatment  will  be  required  here  as  advised  for  the 
last  fortnight.  Look  over  the  trees  in  pots  regularly, 
and  water  only  those  that  really  need  it  during  dull 
weather,  and  until  the  trees  are  more  advanced  in 
growth  very  little  water  will  be  required,  and  that 
should  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  about  500.  If 
the  border  in  which  the  permanent  trees  are  planted  is 


confined  to  the  limit  of  the  house,  a  little  more  atten- 
tion will  be  required  in  regard  to  watering,  but  if 
that  was  properly  attended  to  last  autumn  it  will  not 
need  it  at  present;  it  will,  however,  be  advisable  to 
see  to  it,  as  more  failures  in  forcing  stone-fruit 
trees  result  from  inattention  to  this  matter  after 
the  crop  is  over,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
If  watering  be  deemed  necessary  give  a  liberal 
supply  at  the  temperature  before  named.  If  some 
partly  decomposed  manure  be  procurable,  cover  the 
border  about  3  inches  thick  with  it  ;  this  will  greatly 
assist  in  keeping  the  border  moist,  and  will  also  tend 
to  promote  a  surface  root  action,  which  is  most  desirable 
in  the  cultivation  of  forced  fruit  trees.  The  weather 
last  week  exemplified  the  necessity  for  having  the 
borders  of  early  forced  trees  inside  the  house,  the 
additional  attention  required  in  regard  to  watering  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  advantage  obtained  in 
forcing  under  these  conditions.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  beginning  of 
P'ebruary  a  sharp  touch  of  wintry  weather  prevailed, 
with  a  promise  of  some  sun-heat,  but  a  change  took 
place  again  on  the  4th  to  rainy,  and  dull  foggy  days 
which  have  continued  up  to  this  date.  The  trees  in 
the  second  Peach-house,  if  in  flower,  will  want  daily 
attention  in  the  driest  and  warmest  time  of  the  day,  to 
set  the  fruit  artificially,  either  by  gently  distributing 
the  pollen  with  a  feather  or  camel's-hair  brush,  or 
shaking  the  branches  or  trellis  at  times.  In  the 
earliest  house  the  syringe  will  now  have  to 
be  applied  freely  in  the  afternoons  of  bright 
days,  as  soon  as  the  sun-heat  fails.  Continue  the  dis- 
budding of  all  shoots  wrongly  placed,  and  see  that 
green-fly  is  not  attacking  those  left.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  may  now  range  from  6o°  to  630  at  night, 
and  from  700  to  75°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  late  nouses  must  now  be  freely  ventilated  to  keep 
them  back  for  the  succession  ;  for  owing  to  the  late 
mild  weather  in  January  the  trees  are  bursting  all  into 
blossom  at  once.  If  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  in  out- 
side borders  they  must  still  be  protected  with  litter, 
dry  Fern,  or  covering  of  some  kind  to  prevent  snow  or 
cold  rains  from  chilling  them.   William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — With  increased  day- 
light Melons  planted  at  the  beginning  of  January  will 
be  in  good  growth.  Strive  to  induce  a  sturdy  plant  by 
giving  air  on  every  possible  occasion  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  A  moist,  warm  air  is  apt  to  engender  a 
weakly  and  sickly  growth,  and  can  only  be  prevented 
by  attention  to  air-giving.  Syringe  overhead  when 
closing  up  on  sunny  days,  and  water  thoroughly  when 
requisite.  It  is  an  absurd  notion,  which,  unfortunately, 
many  people  have  got,  that  Melons  require  but  little 
water.  Maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  700,  and  of  650  to 
ju°  top  heat.  Beds  should  now  be  ready  for  the 
earliest  frame  Cucumbers,  and  the  plants  turned  out  as 
soon  as  the  bottom-heat  has  declined  to  So° ;  higher 
than  this  is  not  safe.  I  prefer  planting  on  hillocks 
in  the  middle  of  each  light,  and  adding  fresh  soil 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  according  to  growth.  The 
frames  should  be  well  covered  up  at  night,  and  new 
linings  added  as  soon  as  the  night  temperature  falls 
below  70°.  Plants  in  houses  will  require  attention  in 
training  and  pinching ;  above  all,  do  not  impoverish 
them  by  allowing  them  to  carry  too  many  fruit  at  a 
time.  Keep  all  insect  pests  at  bay  by  frequent  dust- 
ings of  "Pooley's  tobacco  powder."  Sow  both  Cu- 
cumbers and  Melons  again  for  succession,  remember- 
ing that  nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  a  lot  of  seeds  in 
one  pot,  and  then,  as  it  were,  purposely  tearing  off 
their  roots  by  repotting.  Sow  singly,  and  of  such 
kinds  as  your  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best. 
Personally,  I  prefer  a  Melon  of  from  2  to  3  lb.  weight 
to  a  larger  one,  and  long  Cucumbers  are  allowed  no 
quarter  with  me.    IV.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield, 


FORESTRY. 


Breakages  of  large  branches  by  the  recent  high  gales 
of  wind  will  necessitate  in  most  cases  a  further  shorten- 
ing to  clear  off  the  rugged  and  unsightly  fracture. 
Shorten  back,  if  possible,  to  a  lateral  branch  only, 
instead  of  cutting  close  to  the  bole.  Latent  buds  will 
force  into  growth,  if  the  tree  is  deciduous,  on  the 
shortened  part,  and  the  blank  will  in  time  fill  up.  It  is 
also  sometimes  necessary  to  shorten  others  on  the  same 
tree  to  render  the  damages  less  unsightly.  Single  trees 
and  also  those  in  groups  may  often  be  assisted  into 
symmetrical  form  by  getting  an  expert  climber  to  crawl 
out  and  foreshorten  those  which  are  inclined  to  out- 
balance the  general  outline.  The  more  formal  and 
compact  the  branches  are  kept,  so  as  to  be  in  full 
keeping  with  the  growth  and  character  of  the  sort  of 
tree,  the  less  will  be  the  chance  of  sustaining  injury. 
Operations  of  felling,  thinning,  and  planting,  may  be 
contiued  as  formerly  advised.  In  addition  to  the  Pttutsa 
before  recommended,  plant  in  the  margin  of  plan- 
tations a  few  semi-dwarf  trees,  such  as  Laburnum, 
Mountain  Ash,  and  some  of  the  new  Scarlet  Thorns, 
&c.  These  later  should  he  on  the  outside  row,  which 
is  commonly  at  6  feet  from  the  fence.  Give  ample 
room  otherwise.  J*   Webster,  Gordon  Castle, 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mushroom    House.— Keep    the    temperature    of 
this  house  from  50"  to  55°,  using  as  little  fire  as  pos- 
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sible.  Sprinkle  the  paths  and  the  sides  of  the  beds 
daily.  Our  house  is  now  waning,  but  we  have  a  good 
supply  in  the  pit.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  form  ridge 
beds  outside  for  spring  and  summer  use.  Full  direc- 
tions were  given  last  fortnight  for  making  these  up.  R. 
Gilbert,  Burghley  Park,  Stamford. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Camellias  :  F.  R.  K.  The  spots  on  your  Camellia 
leaves  look  very  much  like  the  work  of  thrips,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  insects  are  really  to  blame.  Have 
you  used  any  chemical  ?  If  not,  you  must  look  to  the 
condition  of  the  roots  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  seeing 
precisely  the  same  condition  before,  and  without  either 
knowing  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  or  having  an  op- 
portunity of  personal  inspection,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
M.  J.  B. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Y.  T.  A.  Old  Colmar.— F  C.  S. 
A  variety  of  Passe  Colmar.—  W.  W.  We  do  not 
recognise  your  Apple. 

Tweedside  Vineries  :  A.  B.  These  are  glazed  down 
to  a  wooden  plate,  which  rests  on  pillars  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ground.  The  ventilators  underneath  are 
of  wood. 

Veitch  Memorial  Prizes:  G.  L.  We  understand  that 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  will  be  held  shortly,  and  we 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  what  has  been 
determined  on,  when  the  information  reaches  us. 

Young  Gardeners  :  Progress.  Two  years  is,  as  a  rule, 
long  enough  to  stay  in  one  place.  You  should  spend 
this  time  in  at  least  three  good  gardens  of  varied 
character,  and  afterwards  12  months  might  advan- 
tageously be  passed  in  a  good  nursery  establishment. 
The  rate  of  progress,  however,  will  depend  less  upon 
the  time  spent  in  any  particular  situation,  than  upon 
the  use  you  make  of  it.  If  "  having  eyes  you  see  not," 
your  progress  will  not  be  rapid. 

Catalogues  Received  :— S.  Nairn  &  Sons  (62,  Pilgrim 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Gladi- 
oli, Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  &c. — Stephen  Brown 
(Weston-super-Mare),  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide.— 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  (Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.,  and  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh), 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  Implements,  &c— George  Poulton  (Angel 
Road,  Edmonton,  N.),  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  &c— Thomas  McKenzie  &  Sons  (34, 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin),  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Implements,  Manures,  &c. 


Communications  Received.— M.  I.  B.— A.  W.— W  K  B  - 
P.  G.— B.  M.-G.  F.  W.— R.  D.— W.  E.  R.-M  J  C- 
Camjce.-W.  W.— J.  S.— D.  T.  F.— W.  T.  P.— M.  H.  S.- 
J.  R.  ].—  W.  E.  G.-F.  S.— W.  R.— W.  S.— W.  F. 


DIED. — On  February  10,  at  his  residence,  Grange 
Villa,  John's  Hill,  Waterford.  Edward  Fennessy  (of 
the  firm  of  Richard  Fennessy  &  Son,  Waterford  Nurseries 
and  Seed  Warehouse),  aged  67  years. 
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COVENT  GARDEN.— Feb.  14. 
There  is  no  alteration  of  any  consequence  here — supply 
is  well  kept  up  in  both  foreign  and  English  goods.  Good 
Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre  Ranee  are  the  only  Pears  now 
offered  in  any  quantity;  and  Newtown  1  Pippins  of 
American  growth  are  the  only  Apples  that  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  Forced  vegetables  comprise  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  French  Beans,  and  Ashleaf  Potatos. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . 
Melons,  each 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—     French,  do. . . 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch    . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each    . . 
Endive,  per  doz.     . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch   . . 
Horse  Radish,p.bun, 


Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 

3  oto  5  o 
8  o — 16  o 
6  o — 12  o 

4  o —  8  o 
2  o —  3  o 

Vegetables 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
..    to  2  o 

4  o — 10  o 
8  o — 12  o 
6  o — 10  o 

5  0—30  o 


5  o — 12  o 
jo  o — 40  o 
10—30 

0  9 —  1  o 
10—  1  3 

..  —  06 
2  o—  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 
30—50 

2  o —  3  o 

O  2 —  O  4 
30—50 


s.  d.   j.  d. 

o  2  to  o  4 


Leeks,  per  bunch 
Lettuces,  per  score 
—  French,  per  doz.    . .  —  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.   1  o —  2  o 


Onions,  per  bush. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  .. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsafv,  per  bun.  . . 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  ^  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  per  bunch 


30-46 
o  2 —  o  6 

0  2 —  . . 

1  o—  1  6 
o  6 —  1  o 
. .  —  20 
16—26 

0  6 

1  o —  1  6 
20—40 
o  3— 


Potatos— Round,  7s.  to  12J.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  7*.  od. 
to  10s.  do. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  ..  2  6 —  6  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  6 —  3  o 
Epiphyllum,  perdoz. 

blooms       . .  . .    1  o —  1  6 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  6  o —  8  o 
Heliotropes,    p.   doz. 

sprays 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.d. 


Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 
[      p.  12  sprays 
.  —  061  Roses,  p.  doz. 

I  Violets,  p.  12  bun... 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d,  s.  d. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz. 
Mignonette  ..     do. 
Myrtles         ..     do. 
Primula  sinensis  do. 


Azaleas,  each  ..  2  6 to  7  6 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  . .  do.  9  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  90  —  180 
Dracaena  termi- 

nahs  do.  24  o — 36  o     Spiraea  japonica, do. 
„     yiridis..     do.  12  0—24  o  j  Scarlet  Pelar- 
Hyacintha,  p.  doz...  6  0—12  01      goniums    ..     do. 
I  Tulips,  p.  doz. 


4  oto  6  o 

1  6—  4  o 
4  o—  6  o 


6  oto  9  o 
4  o —  6  o 

3  o 


9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
15  0—36  o 

4  o —  6  o 
6  o—  q  o 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 
and  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
LOGUE of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

"that 

~~TABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  containing  a  Selection  of  the  best  varieties, 
both  new  and  old,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

Collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  1  acre,  84s.:  %  of  an  acre, 

63*-!  H  an  acre,  42s.;   U  of  an  acre,  jit;  30  poles, 16s:  20  poles,  10s.  6d. 

The  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Huntingdon. 


H. 


WOOD   and   INGRAM   respectfully  announce 
their   Descriptive   Priced   CATALOGUE    of  VEGETA 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 
TAMES    HOLDERS    unrivalled    COLLECTION    is 

t*  IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50J.  j  50  sorts,  30s.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included. Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

MOST  SUPERB  STRXlNS  of  PRIZE  ASTERS 
BALSAM,  COCKSCOMB  (Glasgow  Prize),  STOCKS 
&c,  each  from  u.per  packet.  True  JERSEY  SHALLOT  SEED, 
the  Favourite  LETTUCE,  &c.  See  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
Pocket  Companion,  a  reliable  and  useful  little  book. 
B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


To  the  Trade. 

LAPAGERIA     ROSEA.— Seed    of    this    magnificent 
Greenhouse  Climber  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.    181)   15  and 
is.   6d,   per   packet.     Also   TACSONIA   VAN    VOLXEMI,   3*.   per 
100  seeds.     Special  quotations  for  large  quantities  on  application. 
HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER    and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  several  NEW  LILIES,  CYPRIPEDIUM 
JAPONICUM,  FLATANTHERA,  COOL  ORCHIDS.  AERIDES 
JAPONICUM,  &c.  


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  snlendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

GLOX I N I  AS,  carriage  free.  —Twelve  fine  bulbs, 
choicest  named  kinds,  for  starting  at  once  or  later,  for  10s.  6d. ; 
or  extra  size  for  exhibition,  151.  and  21s. ;  or  the  three  dozen  in  three 
sizes  for  40s. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Weymouth  Pines. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  has   a  large  stock  of  the 
above,  well  furnished  and  good   roots,  3  to  8  feet   in  height 
Price  on  application. 
The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


American  Arbor-vitse. 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  begs  to  offer  good  plants 
of  the  above,  suitable  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet  in  height.     Price 
on  application, 

The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


THIRTY-SIX  ACHIMENES  (carriage  free)  for  6s., 
in  Six  First-class  Sorts,  fine  Corms,  or  the  Double  Quantity  (to 
make  Exhibition  Pans),  for  iw,  6a\  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

WELVE    Splendid      CALADIUMS    for     ioj.    6d. 

(carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exhibition,  very  fine,  at*,  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


C. 


Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c.— Apply  t0 
TYSO,    Florist,    &q,,    Wallingford,    Berks,    for 

choice  assortments  of  many  brilliant  colours  of  the  above 
HARDY  FLOWERS,  at  3*-.  5J-»  ai»d  i"-  per  dozen,  named  sorts,  or 
is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  mixed,  safe  per  post. 

Treatises  on  Culture  given  to  purchasers  of  $s,  and  upwards. 
GERMAN    FLOWER   SEEDS,   of   best    quality,   just   imported. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 


New  Roses  for  1873— 36s.  per  dozen. 
XT     BENNETT  has  a  large  Stock  of  the  above,  in  the 

-"*-*-•,    finest  possible  condition,   selected  principally  by  himselt  at 
the  Raisers'.     LISTS  free,  containing  remarks  on  the   White  Rose, 
Madame  Lacharme,  as  seen  by  H.  B.  atMons.  Lacharme's,also  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Lyons.     Liberal  conditions  to  the  Trade. 
Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Staplcford,  Salifbury. 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's   New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.     Price  3s.  6d.  each,  with  the    usual  allowance  to  the 
1  rade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


"CUVE     THOUSAND     LILIUM     AURATUM.— In 

-L  answer  to  all  letters  of  application  for  prices  (consequent  on  my 
previous  announcement),  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  can  only  for 
the  present  say  that,  after  the  Bill  of  Lading  was  received,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Steamer  here  (the  Lilium  auratum  being  on  the 
Manifest,  and  the  freight  paid),  on  sending  for  the  roots,  the  answer 
was  "  Not  on  board  ;  in  re-shipping  left  behind  at  Marseilles.  Next 
boat  will  arrive  within  a  fortnight." 
G.   ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories.EC. 


Fox  and  Game  Covert  Planting. 
MAULE    AND    SONS    can     supply    2-yr. 

ENGLISH  FURZE,  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  FURZE 
BITTER  OSIERS.  ENGLISH  BROOM,  EVERGREEN  and 
KOSELEAF  PRIVET,  GREEN  BOX,  &c.  Prices  for  quantities  on 
application.  The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


w?- 


Extra  Large  Laurels,  &o. 

M.   RUMSEY  has  to  ofter  a  large  quantity  of  extra 

e   COMMON     LAURELS,    PRTVET,    PHILLYREAS, 
and   ENGLISH    YEWS  ;    also   very   strong    BLACK  and  WHITE 
CURRANTS.     Price  on  application. 
JOVNING'S  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross. 


w 


Isle  of  Man. 
/)N  SALE,  at  the  Onchan  Nursery,  a  large  stock  of 

Vy  well-grown  CRYPTOMERIA,  ARBO'K-VIT.-E,  LAURUS- 
T1NUS,  LIMES,  and  PINUS  PINSAPO.  As  there  is  little  demand 
in  the  Island  for  the  two  first  named,  no  reasonable  ofTrr  will  be 
refused.  H_V_PH    MCCARTHY,  Manager. 

To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 
T_TEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 


so  frequently  described  i 

6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  70s.  per 
5  to  6  feet,  St.  per  dozen,  50J.  per  100. 
iSeed 


RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  S 


Merchant,  Worceste 


T  Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 

HUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  — This  beautiful  silvery 
Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vitje,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-grown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,   at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  361.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant.  Worcester. 


THHE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French   Hybrid 

J-    GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  nackinc. 

DRUMMOND   BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

AURICE    YOUNG'S     TRADE     CATALOGUE 

of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons.  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


reference. 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 
OBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

FOR  SALE,  a  Bargain,  50  strong  MONTSERRAT 
PINES,  clean  and  healthy;  1  strong  DICKSONIA  ANTARC- 
TICA; 1  strong  CYATHEAMEDULLARIS;  1  strong  CIBOTIUM 
PRINCEPS;  1  PLATYCERIUM  ALCICORNE. 

DICKSON,  BROWN  and  TAIT,  43  and  45.  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Dwarf- 
trained  FRUIT  TREES,  BLACK  CURRANTS,  LANCA- 
SHIRE LAD  GOOSEBERRIES,  PRIVET,  broad-leaved  and 
common,  strong,  3  to  4  feet;  Common  LAURELS,  3  feet;  HORSE 
CHESTNUTS,  6  to  7  feet.  The  new  ASPARAGUS,  Connover's 
Colossal,  i-yr.  B.  MALLER,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


C J.  RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 
'  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  line  bunches  this  season,  51.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,42s.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


For  the  Value  of 

PULVERISED  BONE,  see  the  report  of  the  Monster 
Vineyard  at  Clovenfords,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  35,  p   100. 
For  prices   per  bushel  or   ton,  apply  to   R.  TANTON,   F.R.H.S., 
Artificial  Manures  Depot,  17,  Borough  End,  London   Bridge,  S.E. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
♦   Natural  History    Sale    Rooms,  38,    King    Street,  _Coyent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
nearly  EVERY  DAY. 


Established  1760."    SALES  by  AUCTION 
Catalogues  on  application. 


1\TR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 

\y±.    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS.— For  SALE,  some  very  choice 
Pigs  of  Prize  Stock,  between  three  and  six  months  old,  at  from 
4  to  8  guineas-     Also  a  few  older  PIGS. 

R.  SWANWICK,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 


New  and  Choice  Seeds. 
SCOTT'S    Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE    of 

\-r    •   SEEDS   for  1873   is  now  ready,  containing   full    Directions   for 
Amateurs,  and  other  Useful  Information,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most   complete  lists  yet  published.     Gratis  and  post   free   on 
application  to 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

New  Catalogues" 
T\OWNIE,  LAIRD   and    LAING    beg   to    intimate 

XJ  that  their  new  priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 


P  Spring  Flowers. 

OLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  Strong  Muff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRV  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.   ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Ac,  Tamworth. 


RNew  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
OBERT  PARKER  be^s  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
he  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
oured  from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
ar«  offered  at  the  most  -casonable  prices, 

Exotic  Nursery,  Toetlng,  Surrey,  S.W. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  upon  Lease,  at  a  low  Rent,  on  the  High 
Road,  seven  miles  from  London,  a  desirable  little  NURSERY 
of  nearly  an  Acre,  with  Glass,  &c.  Excellent  Dwelling,  with 
Shop,  doing  an  excellent  Seed  Trade.     Trifling  Premium. 

Apply  to  F.  W.  SEARLE,  Auctioneer,  Lower  Tottenham,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H     M.   KETTELWF.LL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,    STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS. 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  11.  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street.  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N  It     Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  M.ni.  hestrr 

Important  Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle, 

At  the  ISLAND,  COUNTY  WEXFORD,  IRELAND. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  byAUCTION, 
nn  TUESDAY,  March  4,  at  the  Island,  County  Wexford, 
FIFTEEN  Thoice  young  BULLS,  and  EIGHTEEN  IN-CALF 
COWS  and  HEIFERS,  from  the  first-class  HERD  belongine  to 
W.  Bolton,  Esq.  The  Bulls  are  principally  by  Mr.  BontIA  King 
Richard  (26.1531),  from  Dams  of  the  Gwynne,  Glossy,  Woodbine,  and 
Torr's  Bright  Tribes.  They  are  «f  Urge  growth,  rich  colour,  with  «n 
ahundance  of  hair  and  natural  flesh.  Manrico  (36,801;),  »l»o  bred  at 
Warlaby,  is  the  Sire  of  the  Heifers,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Cows, 
are  mostly  heavy  in  calf  to  Kinjt  Richard  or  Lientenant-General. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  TOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnaro  Place,  London,  W. 


February  15,   1S73.] 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  33,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT     SALE     of    300    CHOICE     ENGLISH     GROWN 
CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  STANDARD  ROSES,  &c. 

TIXESSRS.    PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS   will  SELL 

J.tX     bv  AUCTION,   at  lhe  City  Rooms,  38  and  19,  Gracechurch 


Street,   E.C,  on   TUESDAY,    February 


precisely,  about  ^00  Choice  English-grown  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS 
and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants,  1  to  3  feet,  beautifully  set 
with  bloom-buds;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  of  the  best 


at    half-past  12  o'Clock 

X)UBLE  CAMELLIAS 

to  3  feet,  beautifully  set 


varieties,  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Choice  CONIFER.*:  and 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  selected  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
choice  GLADIOLI,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  mav  be  had  at  the  Rooms 
as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex  E.. 

M.B.— P,  and  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and  FLORIST 
BUSINESSES,  FARMS, &C.,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month. 


Beddington,  Surrey. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  Choice  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Roltisson  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION.cn  the  Premises,  the  American  Nurseries,  Beddington, 
Surrey,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station,  on  MONDAY,  February  24, 
at  1a  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve  (a  re  arrangement  of  the 
Stock  being  necessary!,  many  thousands  of  Choice  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  RHODODENDRONS, 
1  to  6  feet,  mostly  set  with  bloom  buds,  comprising  Catawbiense, 
pontica,  hybrid,  and  named  varieties;  1000  KAI.MIA  LATIFOLIA, 
a  to  4  feet:  quantity  of  Hardy  HEATHS,  an  assortment  of  ANDRO- 
MEDAS,  LEDUMS,  AZALEAS,  and  a  few  CHINESE  [UN1FERS, 
4c,  together  with  about  2000  Pyramidal  PEARS,  PLUMS,  APPLES, 
and  CHERRIES,  ?oo  Dwarf-trained  PLUMS. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises, and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

KB.— P.  and  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES.  FARMS,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month. 


Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve  (the  Freeholds  having  been 
disposed  ot),  on  the  Premises,  the  Hassock's  Gale  Nurseries,  close  to 
Hassock's  Gate  Station,  Keymer,  Sussex,  on  MONDAY  nnd 
TUESDAY,  March  3  and  4,  at  it  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
many  thousands  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  PLANTS,  comprising 
handsome  specimens,  including  Medinilla  magnifica,  Allamandas, 
Bougainvillea,  Rondeletia,  Clerodendrons,  Polygalas,  Cyathea,  several 
large  Eucharis  ;  also  large  quantities  of  Bouvardias,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Epiphyllum,  Anthurium,  Schenerianum,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  Achimenes,  Ficus,  Ixoras,  ltegonias,  and  others.  Also  an  ex- 
tensiveassortment  of  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting 
of  fine  specimen  Azalea  indica,  Polygalas,  Cape  Heaths,  &c  ;  400  Tree 
Carnations,  iooo  Ericas,  1000  Show,  Fancy,  and  French  Pelargoniums  ; 
800  Primulas,  including  250  fine  double  White  and  Red  Cinerarias; 
tooo  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Zonal,  and  double  Geraniums,  many  of  which 
are  large  handsome  Plants  ;  likewise  Cyclamen,  Kalosanthes,  Lachen- 
aultias,  Pimeleas,  and  other  New  Holland  Plants  ;  icoo  Exotic  Ferns, 
800  Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hardy  Plants  in  pots. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  of  Mr.  HEMSLEY  ;  at  the  Shop.  27,  Western  Road, 
Brighton;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors,  Ship 
Street,  Brighton  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E 

The  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  on  the  Premises.  Home  Villa, 
Keymer,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Nurseries,  will  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  slightest  reservation,  on  THURSDAY, 
March  6,  at  12  o'Clock  punctually. 

KB.— P.  AMD  M  s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of  NUR- 
SERIES, FARMS,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3924.— Consignment  of  Plants  from  Surrey. 

MR.  J-  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
SATURDAY.  February  15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Dwarf-trained  FRUIT  TREES,  HARDY 
SHRUBS,  Specimen  CONIFERS,  RHODODENDRONS,  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  FLOWERING  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS, 
GOOSEBERRY  and  CURRANT  BUSHES,  VINES.  STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS,  LILIES,  and  GLADIOLI,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3925— Orchids,  Seeds,  and  Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
_  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY,  February  17,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  small 
collection  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  rare  and 
valuable  sorts  :  an  importation  of  TREE  FERNS,  from  New  Zealand  ; 
a  consignment  of  CONIFER  SEEDS,  from  Vancouver's  Island  ; 
some  rare  and  valuable  LILIES  from  Japan,  and  other  parts;  and  a 
variety  of  other  SEEDS  and  PLANTS. 
On  vie  v.-  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3926.— Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.on 
TUESDAY,  February  18,  at  half-past  12  precisely,  First-class  BLACK 
SPANISH,  Mr.  E.  Tones,  and  several  other  celebrated  breeders. 
Thirty  very  fine  SILVER  GREY  DORKINGS,  obtained  from  the 
best  blood  in  England.  BUFF  COCHINS,  from  Rev.  C.  Gilbert. 
DARK  BRAHMAS,  HAMBURGHS,  and  GAME,  from  a  well 
known  Suffolk  Amateur's.  BARBS,  from  Messrs.  Sailer.  PIGEONS 
and  FOWLS  from  Mr  W.  Woodhouse ;  and  a  variety  of  other  choice 
POULTRY  and  PIGEONS  from  well  known  breeders  and  exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3927.— Hardy  Plants  and^ulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  February  10,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first- 
class  HARDY  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
ALPINE  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  and 
PINKS.  GLADIOLI,  LfLIUMS,  RANUNCULI,  LILIES  of  the 
VALLEY.  SPIRAEAS,  &c,  in  all  about  600  Lots. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  392S .— Cool  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  THURSDAY,  February  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
fine  Lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA,  many  in  bloom; 
alsoO.  GLORIOSUM,  the  rare  O.  ANDERSONIANUM,  in  bloom  ; 
the  true  O.  VEXILHRIUM,  MASDEVALLIA  HARRYANA, 
ONCIDIUM  KRAMERI  I.  all  established  plants;  also  an  importation, 
in  excellent  condition,  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3928.— Importation  of  Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY.  February  20,  an  importation  of  CYATHEA  DEAL 
BATAandDICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  which  has  just  arrived. 
The  stems  are  very  fine,  of  various  lengths,  and  some  are  already 
pushing  fronds. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3928.— Splendid  Specimen  Camellias. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY.  February  30.  a  collection  of  fine  Specimen  CAMEL- 
LIAS, of  various  sorts,  mostly  well  act  with  bud.  The  plants 
average  frcm  3  to  6  feet. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


CARTER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 


FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     .. 
FOR   MEDIUM   SOILS 


Per  Acre. 
2&V.    tO    30 S. 

2 8 j*.  to  30 J. 


FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 28j.  to  30J. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres, 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature) : — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seeds  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction-  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  KlERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.  J.  SnEPPARD,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds  ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition." 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,   gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence  of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Vent  nor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — 5.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED'  GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      14     o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22     6 

CLOVERS    ONLY,    to   Lay   One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


James  Carter  &.  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  23S,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLTNG  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  20,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E,C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
tor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•  Trade  special  offers  of  MANGEL  WURZEL,  TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEPS,  at  very  moderate  prices.  All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality-  Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S  HOME  GROWN   FARM    SEEDS. 

"  K.  KING'S  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE 
'J  •  of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  upon  application. 

It   comprises   all   the   best   varieties  of  Mangel    Wurzel,    Swedes, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi  Seeds,  &c,  from  the  choicest  selected  Stocks. 
JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshail,  Essex. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY  (incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 

ist,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  CO  TTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAIN  AGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  m  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d,— To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INC.S  and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To  Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

and    CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry.    London,    E.C. ;    of    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8tA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

as,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

rriHE 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farguhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
Tohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 
The  Company  adv; 


LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq..  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
iey  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1873. 


IT  was  instructive  to  notice,  at  last  week's 
discussion  of  the  very  important  subject 
of  Education  by  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
how  strongly  it  was  urged  that  energy  of 
character,  even  more  than  mere  learning  or 
acquirement,  is  to  be  considered  as  its  most 
precious  result. 

We  have  given  in  the  past  and  present  week's 
numbers  of  this  journal  papers  of  great  value  on 
the  Hindrances  to  Agricultural  Pro- 
gress. One  of  these  is  by  Mr.  C.  Grey,  who 
has  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  the  management  of  the 
large  estates  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  in  the 
North  of  England.  He  lately  spoke  before  the 
Hexham  Farmers'  Club,  of  which  he  is  the 
President,  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  English 
agriculture,  arising  mainly  out  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  climate — of  the  pro- 
fessional difficulties  of  the  farmer,  arising  chiefly 
out  of  ignorance  and  want  of  education — and  of 
those  difficulties  which  might  be  removed  by 
legislation,  and  he  enumerated  here  such  as  are 
connected  with  the  Land  Laws,  the  Game  Laws, 
local  taxation,  and  imported  cattle  disease. 

The  important  address  before  the  Bedford- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  delivered  last  week 
by  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  is  even  more  explicit  and  sugges- 
tive in  its  catalogue.  Naturally  occupying  a 
more  impartial  standpoint  than  that  from  which 
the  subject  presents  itself  to  a  land  agent,  Mr. 
Howard's  classification  of  hindrances  to  agri- 
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culture  first  named  those  which  landlords  can 
remove,  then  those  removable  by  the  tenant,  and, 
lastly,  those  with  which  Parliament  can  deal. 
Excluding  the  last-named  series  for  the  present, 
among  which  Mr.  Howard  enumerated  the  evils 
arising  from  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign 
live  stock,  and  those  arising  from  the  absence  of 
tenant-right  legislation,  the  principal  topic  of 
this  very  useful  paper  was  the  mischief  done  by 
ignorance.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  landlords 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  tenantry  to  which 
principally  the  deficiencies  of  English  agri- 
culture are  owing. 

And,  first  of  all,  reference  is  made  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  former  class  : — "  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  at  one  of  the  annual  dinners  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  noble  lord 
was  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  educating 
•  the  labourer.  A  subsequent  speaker  dilated 
upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  farmer  from  a  superior  and  more  scientific 
education.  He  was  followed  by  a  plain-spoken, 
hard-headed  Yorkshire  yeoman  (the  late  William 
Lister),  who  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the 
judges.  After  having  done  so,  he  remarked  that 
he  entirely  agreed  with  the  sentiments  which  had 
fallen  from  the  two  previous  speakers,  and  that 
he  could  tell  them  of  yet  one  other  class  which 
would  be  benefited  by  better  education — he 
alluded  to  the  landowners  of  England,  a  majority 
of  whom  knew  less  about  their  property,  and 
were  more  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of 
others  in  its  management,  than  any  other  class 
in  the  country. — "  Things,"  added  Mr.  Howard, 
"  have  improved  since  that  time,  and  far  more 
agricultural  knowledge  is  diffused  among  the 
landlord  class,  nevertheless  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  when  discussing  the  much-debated 
question  of  Compulsory  Education,  how  bene- 
ficial an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  hundreds 
of  estates  if  the  principle  of  compulsory  education 
were  applied  to  the  young  owners  rising  up.  If 
they  kneiv  more  about  the  management  of  land, 
and  were  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  the  impediments  to 
progress  allowed  to  remain  generation  after 
generation  would  very  speedily  be  swept  away." 

Next  of  the  ignorance  of  the  tenantry : — 
Knowledge  in  farming,  as  in  every  other  pur- 
suit, is  the  great  essential  to  success.  The  ques- 
tion every  farmer  of  the  present  day  should  ask 
himself  is,— Do    I    avail   myself   to    the 


knowlege  which  is  the  most  precious  fruit  of 
education.  We  can  cordially  assent  to  all 
that  has  been  urged  on  the  disability  which  is 
due  to  ignorance,  whether  with  Mr.  Bradshaw 
and  with  Mr.  Neild  we  lament  the  want  of 
scientific  knowledge,  or  with  Mr.  Eve,  who,  so 
long  as  he  stated  his  case  positively  and  not 
controversially,  spoke  good  sense,  we  lament  the 
lack  of  practical  skill — both  of  them  are  branches 
of  a  sound  agricultural  education, — and  yet  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  want  of  energy  even  more 
than  want  of  knowledge  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
our  agricultural  deficiencies.  There  are  very 
few  farmers  who  do  not  know  much  more  than 
they  practise.  They  could  all  make  much  more 
than  they  do  of  the  land  they  hold,  and  they 
would  do  so  if  they  only  had  the  requisite  enter- 
prise or  encouragement.  Mr.  Howard  has  done 
well  to  place  the  attitude  of  the  landowner 
towards  the  tenant-farmer  in  this  country  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  those  disabilities  under  which 
the  latter  stands  ;  and  is  it  nor  a  strange  illus- 
tration of  the  ignorance  to  which  reference  had 
just  been  made  that  this  should  be  so?  He  has 
done  even  better  to  bring  in  a  Tenant-right 
Bill,  proposing  such  enactments  as  shall  render 
tenants'  improvements,  whether  "  temporary," 
''durable,"  or  "  permanent,"  no  longer  liable  to 
confiscation  by  an  unexpected  notice  to  quit. 
Let  farm  capital,  whether  thus  or  by  voluntary 
agreement,  be  capable  of  investment  with  no 
other  than  the  natural  and  inevitable  risks  of 
English  agriculture,  and  the  energy  of  English 
industry,  hitherto  remarkable  only  in  manu- 
factures or  in  commerce,  will  be  witnessed 
in  our  fields  as  well  as  in  our  towns.  And  the 
chief  of  all  the  impediments  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress will  have  disappeared. 


extent  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  at  my  com- 
mand? Perhaps  in  no  other  business  are  there 
such  facilities  of  gaining  information  upon  every 
subject  and  every  branch  of  a  subject  as  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  no  trade  secrets  ;  every 
operation  is  carried  on  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
Farmers  everywhere  mingle  together,  and  freely 
interchange  opinions.  The  best  managed  farms 
in  Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
Northumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  open  to  inspection.  At  our  great  agricul- 
tural meetings  the  farmer  has  brought  before  him 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  every  description 
of  live  stock,  and  the  best  and  newest  inventions 
in  labour-saving  machinery. — Mr.  Howard  thus 
referred  to  the  neglected  opportunities  of  English 
farmers  ;  and  he  added  :— "  I  sometimes  think 
that  foreigners  reap  greater  advantages  from 
these  opportunities  than  do  the  great  bulk  of 
English  farmers— certainly,  they  make  greater 
use  of  them.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  pos- 
sible to  meet  with  foreign  agriculturists  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  farms 
(and  their  management)  throughout  England 
and  Scotland.  I  would  ask  what  proportion 
of  Bedfordshire  farmers  have  seen  either  the  fine 
farms  upon  Lord  Leicester's  estate,  or  the 
splendid  farming  of  East  Lothian  ?  " 

Mr.  Howard  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  manures  and  implements — know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  picked  up  not  only  at 
school  and  college,  but  in  after  life  by  personal 
study  of  farms,  of  machinery,  of  newspapers,  and 
of  books.  This  part  of  his  subject  he  fitly  closed 
by  a  reference  to  the  good  county  school  which 
had  been  established  in  Bedfordshire.  "  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Bedfordshire  County 
School  we  have  placed  within  the  reach  of 
farmers  an  education  for  their  sons  whicli  will 
place  them  in  a  position  to  appreciate  science  as 
applied  to  every  branch  of  farming,  and  to  reap 
those  advantages  which  such  knowledge  is  calcu- 
lated to  confer  upon  its  possessor." 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  sentiment,  borrowed 
from  the  London  Farmers'  Club  discussion,  with 
which  we  began.     It   is  energy  even   more  than 


On  Monday  last  only  good  samples  of  Wheat 

commanded  last  week's  prices,   and  other  grain  was 

hardly  altered  in  price. There  was   an   improved 

tone  in  the  Cattle  Market,  the  supplies  being  below  the 
average.  Trade  was  steady,  and  an  advance  of  2d. 
per  S  lb.  established. 

Among  the  earliest  Parliamentary  An- 
nouncements is  that  of  Mr.  Hoskyns,  that  on 
February  25  he  will  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
modify  the  limits  of  land  settlement,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify titles  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  land  investment. 
Mr.  J.  Howard  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 

fullest  I  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill    to  improve  the  rela- 


tions between  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  ;  Mr. 
C.  S.  Read  announces  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Locke  King  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
succession  to  real  estates.  Colonel  Barttelot,  on  an 
early  day,  will  call  attention  to  the  incidence  of  the 
Malt-tax.  Mr.  Pell  is  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  annual  presentation  to  Parliament  of  an  account 
of  all  sums  received  and  expended  by  all  local  autho- 
rities raising  or  expending  rates  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
and  Mr.  Whitwell  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  and  its  transfer  for  cottages  for  the 
manual  labour  class. 

At  the    Shorthorn    Show  and   Sale    at 

Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  to  be  held  on  March  6, 
the  prizes  in  Class  1,  for  yearling  bulls,  which  formerly 
stood  at  ^50.  £1$,  and  £$,  have  been  altered  to  ^30, 
^,20,  and  ;£io,  and  the  ,£10  difference  has  been 
allotted  in  prizes  to  cows  and  heifers,  which  have  been 
classified  according  to  age,  instead  of  all  aged  animals 
being  exhibited  together.  It  is  thought  that  Shorthorn 
breeders  possessing  extensive  herds,  and  not  wishing  to 
have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  home  sale,  will  now 
avail  themselves  more  extensively  of  this  means  of  dis- 
posing of  their  surplus  stock  of  both  sexes,  as  the 
attendance  of  buyers  anxious  to  secure  well-bred 
animals  is  on  the  increase,  and  several  gentlemen 
have,  from  a  solitary  purchase  at  Bingley  Hall,  been 
led  to  establish  a  Shorthorn  herd.  The  prices  hitherto 
realised  have  been  fairly  remunerative,  but  not  fanciful 
or  extravagant  ;  the  average  last  year  being  £$1  or.  4J. 
for  34  bulls  above  12  and  under  20  months  old,  and 
£54  17J.  2d.  for  37  calves  over  6  and  under  12  months. 
This  day  (February  15)  is  the  last  day  for  entering 
stock ;  the  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Evershed's  unsuccessful 
search  (or  a  "Pan"  in  Horse-trodden  Soil,  a 
writer  in  the  Field  says  : — 

It  is  true  enough  that  variations  of  temperature  help 
to  make  things  right,  or  partially  so  ;  but  that  the  horse 
treading  does  serious  injury  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  find  the  pan,  but  the  effects  are  very 
apparent,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  different 
condition  of  steam  and  horse  ploughed  land  after  rain. 
We  remember  a  very  marked  instance,  in  some  strongish 
clay  on  the  oolite,  which  had  originally  been  cultivated 
by  bullock  labour.  At  that  time  water  invariably  stood 
in  the  furrows  after  rain,  although  the  land  was  well 
drained.  After  thorough  cultivation  by  steam-power  no 
more  water  was  ever  seen  on  the  surface,  however  great 
the  rainfall.     We  attributed  this  to  the  greater  porosity 


of  the  land,  and  increased  power  of  absorption.  The 
cattle-trodden  subsoil  not  being  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
water  to  pass  down  as  it  fell,  the  residuum  would  naturally 
accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  only  disappear  gradually 
by  evaporation.  This  is  the  reason  that  strong  land 
under  animal  power  requires  to  be  kept  in  'lands  '  with  a 
fall  to  the  furrows,  under  which  the  drains  should  be 
laid  ;  whereas  when  steam  cultivates  the  furrows  may  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  drains  taken  in  the  best  direc- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  old  surface.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  pan  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  save  by  its  effects  ;  these, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  manifest  enough,  as  loo  many 
know  this  season.  We  have  in  our  own  occupation  land 
that  is  under-drained.  The  pipes  are  all  clean,  vet  water 
stands  on  the  surface,  because  it  cannot  permeate  the 
soddened  subsoil  ;  and  we  maintain  that  had  the  same 
soil  been  deeply  worked  by  steam-power,  the  rainfall 
could  have  found  its  way  to  the  drains,  and  the  surface 
would  have  been  in  a  much  more  healthy  state  than  it  is." 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  Tremenheere  thus  refers 

in  the  Times  to  the  Unsettlement  of  the  Tithe  Set- 
tlement in  the  parish  of  Gulval,  in  West  Cornwall, 
to  which  we  referred  a  week  or  two  ago.  He  describes 
what  has  been  done  in  that  parish,  to  show  what  is  in 
store  for  every  parish  in  England  and  Wales  in  which  a 
piece  of  ground,  however  minute,  has  been  converted 
into  a  market  garden  since  the  passing  of  the  Commu- 
tation Act  in  1836,  unless  Parliament  comes  to  the 
rescue. 

"After  an  expensive  and  laborious  inquiry  before  the 
Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner,  extending  over  n  days,  it 
was  proved  on  behalf  of  the  tithe-payers  that  not  more 
than  5  acres  could  under  any  pretence  be  claimed  as 
'newly  cultivated'  for  market  gardening  purposes  since 
commutation. 

"  How  these  pieces  of  land  came  to  be  so  '  newly  culti- 
vated '  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

"No.  1— consisting  of  half  an  acre.  This  plot  lies 
within  100  yards  o[  the  sea.  The  turnpike  road  which  ran 
through  it  was  diverted  a  few  years  ago,  and  turned 
further  inland.  The  tenant  broke  up  the  piece  of  old 
turnpike  road,  cleared  the  sand  off  another  portion  of  the 
plot,  trenched  and  enclosed  it,  and  grew  in  it,  in  rotation, 
Broccoli  and  Asparagus.  It  became  a  'market  garden,' 
with  all  the  portentous  consequences  of  contributing,  with 
the  plots  next  to  be  described,  to  bring  an  Assistant  Tithe 
Commissioner  down  from  London  to  make  the  whole 
parish  a  district  subject  to  '  an  extraordinary  rent-charge.' 

''No  2. — less  than  half  an  acre,  part  of  a  very  rough  '  Furze 
croft,'  was  given  to  a  labourer,  rent  free  for  some  years,  to 
bring  in.'  He  bestowed  much  labour  oh  it,  early  and 
late,  out  of  his  ordinary  working  hours,  and  grew  in  it  last 
year  some  early  Potatos  and  Broccoli.  This  plot  is  to  be 
declared  a  'market  garden,'  with  all  its  consequences; 
one  of  which  will  certainly  be,  if  the  view  of  the  Tithe 
Commissioners  is  not  reversed  very  speedily,  to  prevent 
any  other  labourer  from  having  the  advantage  of  other 
portions  of  the  same  rough  ground  to  convert  at  his  leisure 
into  an  allotment,  rent  free  at  first,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
rent  afterwards." 

Other  instances  are  then  described,  and  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere concludes  thus  :  — 

"  Upwards  of  36  years  have  gone  by  since  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  passed,  and  the  public  in  general  has 
been  reposing  in  the  belief  that  all  such  questions  as  those 
above  described  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever.  But  in 
i860  an  Act  passed  through  Parliament,  with  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes'  discussion  in  either  House,  one  clause 
in  which  has,  in  conjunction  with  a  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1836,  given  rise  to  the  re-opening  of  the  commutation 
question  as  far  as  market  gardens  are  concerned,  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  It  could  never  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  when  passing  the  Act  of 
i860,  so  completely  to  unsettle  the  principles  established 
by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  in  all  that  concerns  Hop 
grounds  and  market  gardens,  and  thus  to  discourage  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  in 
those  particulars." 

There  will  be  found  in  another  page  a  protest 

or  appeal  by  Major  Le  Poer  Trench,  M. P.,  on  be- 
half of  the  immense  area  of  riverside  lands  now  flooded 
by  the  River  Shannon.  The  injuries  done  by  weirs 
erected  in  rivers  for  the  maintenance,  whether  of  mills 
or  navigation,  in  England  or  Scotland,  were  con- 
sidered important  enough  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  remit 
to  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission ;  but  these  evils, 
magnified  though  they  have  this  winter  been  by  the 
excessive  rainfall,  nowhere  in  this  country  reach  the 
degree  to  which  the  mischief  extends  in  Ireland.  And 
Major  Trench's  efforts  to  direct  attention  to  the 
excessive  example  of  them  which  the  Shannon  almost 
every  year  presents  are  of  great  public  value.  We 
gladly  extract  his  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  Times, 
for  it  relates  to  a  matter  of  first-rate  agricultural 
importance. 

Mr.    Duckham,    of  Baysham   Court,    Ross, 

states  in  the  Times  (Feb.  9),  that  returns  to  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
have  proved  that  in  that  county  alone  27,061  cattle 
had  been  attacked  by  Foot-and-Moutii  Disease,  of 
which  1473  died  ;  79,399  sheep  and  lambs  had  been 
attacked,  and  11 27  had  died;  5376  pigs  had  been 
attacked,  and  1219  died  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  returns 
had  not  yet  been  received. 

The  attention  of  cattle  breeders  and  agricul- 
turists in  general  is  called  to  the  International 
Cattle  Show  proposed  to  be  held  at  Vienna  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Exhibition.  Her 
Majesty's   Commissioners    have     received     from    tin- 
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Austrian  authorities  the  programmes  and  regulations 
issued  with  reference  to  this  and  other  similar  shows, 
which  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  41,  Parliament  Street, 
London,  S.W.  There  will  be,  first  of  all,  an  inter- 
national show  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  mules,  and 
asses,  held  from  May  31  until  June  9.  The  admission 
of  cattle  to  the  places  of  exhibition  will  commence  on 
May  27,  and  entries  must  be  made  and  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Parliament  Street, 
not  later  than  February  20  next.  The  animals 
exhibited  will  be  examined  by  a  jury  composed 
of  accredited  judges  of  the  countries  contri- 
buting to  the  show,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
animals  according  to  their  absolute  value  for  breeding 
purposes  and  general  use.  The  prizes  will  consist  of 
medals,  in  connection  with  suitable  diplomas.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  cattle  show  {June  9}  a  public  auction 
will  be  held,  for  the  sale  of  any  animals  the  exhibitors 
may  wish  to  dispose  of.  Reduced  rates  for  the  trans- 
port of  cattle  to  Vienna  will  also  be  conceded  by  the 
Continental  railway  and  steam  navigation  companies. 
From  the  iSth  to  the  27th  September  an  international 
horse  show  will  take  place,  to  which  horses  will  be 
admitted  from  the  15th  till  the  17th  September 
inclusive.  The  horses  exhibited  will  be  arranged 
according  to  countries,  and  according  to  the  breeds  and 
varieties  found  in  the  respective  countries.  Entries 
should  be  made  not  later  than  the  20th  inst.,  and 
for  blood  mares  before  April  20.  All  horses  exhibited 
are  entitled  to  compete  for  a  prize.  The  jury  to  award 
the  same  will  be  composed  of  accredited  authorities  of 
all  countries  from  which  horses  have  been  sent  for 
exhibition.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  medals,  honourable 
mention  and  testimonials.  To  agricultural  breeders  of 
limited  means  money  prizes  will  be  awarded.  The 
different  breeds  and  varieties  enter  into  competition 
respectively,  and  only  to  such  animals  as  are  found 
thoroughly  adapted  for  breeding  purposes  or  general 
use,  free  from  all  hereditary  evils,  will  the  jury  award 
a  premium.  On  September  21  and  23  a  race  meeting 
will  be  held  and  race  prizes  awarded  in  the  usual  way, 
not  only  to  thoroughbred  racehorses  of  all  countries, 
but  also  exclusively  to  the  oriental  breed  ;  to  trotting 
horses,  to  draught  horses  for  tests  of  strength,  and 
lastly  to  the  winners  of  the  international  steeplechases, 
and  the  international  race  for  the  peasantry  of  all 
nations.  On  the  last  day  of  the  horse  show  (Sept.  27) 
a  public  auction  will  be  held  for  the  sale  of  horses.  At 
the  same  time,  viz.,  from  September  18  to  27,  an  exhi- 
bition of  poultry,  pigeons,  dogs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  fish, 
will  be  held  ;  and  from  October  4  to  6  an  exhibition 
of  game  and  deer.  Entries  for  these  exhibitions  must 
be  made  before  June  20,  next. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  Game   Question, 

before  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  speaks  of  its  relation  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  country.     He  said  : — 

"Rabbits,  for  instance,  which,  strictly  speaking,  were 
not  game,  were  largely  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
He  calculated  that  1500  couples  of  rabbits  were  sold  each 
week  at  Wolverhampton,  at  the  average  price  of  zs.  6d. 
per  couple,  and  this  represented  a  sum  of  ^9750  passing 
annually  through  the  hands  of  the  Wolverhampton 
dealers.  He,  therefore,  fearlessly  maintained  that  the 
value  of  rabbits  for  culinary  purposes  was  great.  In  a 
country  regularly  hunted  by  foxhounds  it  was  a  great 
advantage,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sport  and  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  poultry  and  winged  game,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  rabbits — the  favourite  food  of  the  fox — should 
be  kept  up.  He  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  amount  of 
set-off  there  might  be  against  the  damage  done  by 
rabbits  ;  but  he  could  say  that,  on  his  own  estate  at  Pat- 
shull,  all  his  tenants  had  thorough  control  over  the 
rabbits,  and  lie  left  it  to  them  not  to  spoil  sport.  While 
upon  the  subject  of  the  value  of  rabbits,  he  might  remark 
that  their  skins  were  used  in  various  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, and,  he  believed,  might  be  made  of  still  more  utility. 
He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  hares,  if  preserved  to 
excess,  caused  serious  damage  to  crops  ;  but  hares  fre- 
quently get  the  credit  of  mischief  done  by  rats  and  wood- 
pigeons.  Still,  where  a  good  feeling  existed  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  damage  could  be'reduced  to  a 
minimum." 

Lord  Dartmouth  will  no  doubt  admit  the  editor  of 
the  FUld  to  be  trustworthy  on  this  subject.  He  says  : — 

' '  We  admit  that  certain  kinds  of  game  cannot  be  reared 
in  this  country  economically  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  iood 
consumed  by  rabbits  would  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
beef,  mutton,  or  other  food,  suitable  for  the  human  being  ; 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  population  of  these 
islands  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  produce  therefrom, 
we  should  admit  that,  quoad  hares,  rabbits,  and  probably 
pheasants,  a  valid  argument  against  their  continued  pre- 
servation might  be  sustained.  But  we  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  our  food  supply  is  not  so  restricted,  and  all 
that  can  possibly  be  argued  is.  that  the  limitation  of  the 
market  raises  the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  so  far 
injures  those  who  have  too  small  an  allowance  of  those 
foods.  This,  however,  is  so  wide  a  subject,  and,  if  the 
argument  were  admitted,  must  be  held  to  comprehend  so 
many  luxuries  as  distinguished  from  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  we  hardly  think  it  worth  discussing." 

Our  neighbours,  the  French,  often  set  us  an 

admirable  example  in  their  Analyses  of  Food  and 
other  substances,  and  still  more  so  in  the  way  in  which 
they  seek  out  and  punish  adulterations.  An  agricul- 
tural writer  in  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  a  short  time 
since,  took  up  the  subject  of  oilcake  as  a  very  important 


matter,  both  as  food  for  cattle  and  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  It  appears  that  the  imports  are  now  con- 
siderable, but  practical  men  have  discovered  that 
although  all  kinds  are  useful,  either  for  cattle  food  or 
manure,  there  are  great  differences  in  their  value,  and 
laboratory  experiments  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case. 
Analysis  shows  that  the  composition  of  these  residues 
is  very  variable,  and  that  the  proteic  matters,  the  non- 
azotised  substances,  and  the  mineral  elements  are  far 
from  bearing  determined  proportions  to  each  other. 
New  kinds  of  foreign  cake  are  constantly  analysed  and 
careful  agriculturists  take  ad  vantage  of  the  resultsgiven  in 
chemical  and  agricultural  works,  but  the  writer  quoted 
advocates  the  principle  that  all  oilcake,  as  well  as  all 
commercial  manures,  should  be  sold  with  declaration 
of  analysis,  as  he  declares  the  falsification  of  these 
substances  is  carried  on  to  a  scandalous  extent.  The 
writer  further  contributes  to  the  subject  an  account  of 
recent  analyses  of  cake  from  Olives,  Almonds,  and 
Bancoul  nuts  as  good  examples  of  variations  in 
composition.  The  following  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  100  parts  each  of  the  cake,  dried  in  the 
air  : — 

Cake  from 


Olives, 

Almonds. 

Bancoul  Nuts 

Water 

Cellulose 
Fatty  matter 

Protein  do 

Organic  do. 
Mineral  do.     .. 

10.77 
28.64 
25.69 

8.56 
22.36 
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9.09 
10.04 
15-15 
40.11 

21.22 

4-39 

6.89 
4.64 
9.48 

5^-35 
17.58 
9.06 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  olive  cake  came  from  Gembloux  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  after  the  oil  is  extracted  the  refuse  is 
thrown  in  great  heaps,  and  is  scarcely  employed  other- 
wise than  as  fuel,  though  its  richness  in  fatty  matters 
recommends  it  as  food  for  cattle  ;  the  quantity  and 
hardness  of  the  cellular  matter  is,  however,  a  drawback. 
The  other  two  examples  are  peculiarly  rich  in  albu- 
minous substances.  Almond  cake  has  long  been  used 
to  feed  cattle,  and  is  highly  esteemed  ;  the  samples 
came  from  Trento,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  were  analysed  at 
the  agricultural  station  at  Darmstadt.  The  Bancoul 
nut-cake  is  derived  from  Aleurites  triloba,  Forst.,  found 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Ceylon,  India,  and  other 
countries,  and  cultivated  at  Mauritius;  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  is  known  as  Ceylon  oil,  and  is  chiefly 
extracted  in  England.  This  cake  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  pigs,  sheep,  and  neat  cattle,  its  richness 
in  fatty  matter  is  equal  to  that  of  Colza,  while  it  con- 
tains twice  as  much  albuminous  matter. 


OUR    LIVE    STOCK. 

We  lately  gave  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
close  interbreeding,  if  carried  on  for  many  generations, 
will  end  in  deterioration,  in  loss  of  size  and  constitu- 
tion, and  in  diminished  fertility.  Certain  races  of  cattle 
and  sheep  have,  however,  been  greatly  improved  by 
this  system  of  breeding,  and  the  practice  is  still  carried 
on  with  apparent  success  in  many  herds  and  flocks. 
Horses  also  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  closely  bred 
with  good  results.  Flying  Childers,  Old  Fox,  Priestess, 
Goldfmder,  Buck-hunter,  or  the  Carlisle  gelding,  and 
many  others,  were  bred  from  the  closest  affinities. 
The  system  of  breeding  in-and-in  has,  therefore,  advan- 
tages when  it  is  judiciously  applied.  Shorthorn  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  have  all  benefited  by  its  use,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  either  that  the  system  may  be 
carried  on  for  ever  without  most  serious  disadvantages, 
or  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  all 
domestic  animals. 

Breeders  of  swine  are  agreed  as  to  the  evil  effects  of 
in-and-in  breeding,  as  is  Well  shown  by  cases  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sidney,  and  also  by  the  experience  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Druce  and  Mr.  Steam.  Nathusius,  the 
well-known  German  agriculturist,  imported  from  Eng- 
land a  pregnant  sow  of  the  large  Yorkshire  breed,  and 
bred  the  product  closely  in-and-in  for  three  genera- 
tions ;  the  result  was  unfavourable,  as  the  young  were 
weak  in  constitution,  with  impaired  fertility.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  collected  many  valuable  facts  and  opinions 
relating  to  the  effects  of  close  interbreeding  among 
other  domestic  animals.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
infuse  new  blood  into  herds  of  deer  by  procuring  bucks 
from  distant  parks.  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley,  in  his  account 
of  English  Deer  Parks,  says  : — "In  the  end,  constant 
breeding  in-and-in  is  sure  to  tell-to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  whole  herd,  though  it  may  take  a  long  time  to 
prove  it." 

Among  dogs,  Mr.  Meynell's  foxhounds  have  been 
adduced  as  showing  that  no  evil  effects  follow  from 
close  interbreeding.  Numerous  other  cases  are,  how- 
ever, known  in  which  the  same  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  size  and  diminished  fertility.  These 
evil  effects  also,  have  been  removed  by  crossing  on  the 
infusion  of  fresh  blood. 

"  With  all  highly-bred  animals,"  writes  Mr.  Darwin, 
"there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  pro- 
create quickly,  and  all  suffer  much  from  delicacy  of 
constitution."  A  great  judge  of  rabbits  says  : — "  The 
long-eared  does  are  often  too  highly  bred  or  forced  in 
their  youth  to  be  of  much  value  as  breeders,  often 
turning  out  barren,  or  bad  mothers."  Again  :  "Very 
long-eared  bucks  will  also  sometimes  prove  barren." 
Highly-bred  rabbits  often  desert  their  young,  so  that  it 


is  necessary  to  have  nurse-rabbits."  Fowls  cannot 
long  be  bred  closely  without  ill  effects.  Fighting  cocks 
speedily  deteriorate  under  this  system  until  they  lose 
size  and  courage.  M.  Tegetmeier  says: — "Cock- 
fighters  found  that  they  could  venture  to  occasionally 
breed  a  hen  with  her  own  son  ;  but  they  were  cautious 
not  to  repeat  the  experiment."  Mr.  Darwin  thus 
writes  regarding  pigeons  : — 

1 '  Breeders  are  unanimous,  as  previously  stated,  that  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  and 
expense  thus  occasioned,  occasionally  to  cross  their  much- 
prized  birds  with  individuals  of  another  strain,  but  belong- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  same  variety.  It  deserves  notice  that 
when  large  size  is  one  of  the  desired  characters,  as  with 
pouters,  the  evil  effects  of  close  interbreeding  are  much 
sooner  perceived  than  when  small  birds,  such  as  short-faced 
tumblers,  are  valued.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  high 
fancy  breeds  ...  is  remarkable  ;  they  are  liable  to  many 
diseases,  and  often  die  in  the  egg,  or  during  the  first 
month,  and  their  eggs  have  generally  to  be  hatched  under 
foster-mothers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  here  to 
enter  at  length  into  the  case  of  plants  ;  it  has,  however, 
been  shown  that  close  interbreeding  is  frequently  accom- 
panied in  plants  with  diminished  fertility,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  crossing  in  their  case  is  fully  proved  by  many 
direct  experiments." 

Reviewing  the  entire  subject,  we  see  that  in-and-in 
breeding  has  been  largely  employed  in  improving  our 
domestic  animals;  that  it  gives  "fixity  of  type,'  and 
ensures  the  transmission  of  desirable  qualities.  It  is 
also  persevered  in  by  many  eminent  breeders,  not  so 
much  from  choice  as  from  necessity,  they  being 
unwilling  to  alloy  their  strains  with  inferior  blood — 
superior,  or  even  equal,  blood  at  the  same  time  being 
unattainable.  Again,  although  beneficial  at  first,  this 
system  in  very  many  cases  becomes  injurious  if  persisted 
in.  In  the  case  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  certain  races 
of  sheep,  it  can  be  carried  on  for  a  long  period  without 
apparent  injury,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  all  races  of 
cattle.  We  cannot  generalise  from  one  species  to 
another,  and  while  with  some  species  of  our  domestic 
animals  in-breeding  may  be  long  continued,  with  others 
it  is  speedily  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  results. 


At  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  last  Christmas  an 

experienced  Lincolnshire  breeder  was  reported  to  have 
remarked  to  a  distinguished  visitor  that  the  sheep  were 
better  than  the  cattle  classes,   because  there  was  more 
improvement  among  them.     Coming  as  this  did  from 
a  breeder  of  nearly  half  a  century's  standing,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  truth  there  is  in  these  few  words. 
Admitted  that  our  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  have  not 
of  recent  years  improved  so  much  as  those  of  sheep  and 
pigs  have  done,  the  system  of  breeding  must  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  it.     That  pursued  by  our  largest 
sheep  breeders  is  not  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  those 
who  rear  cattle,  especially  improved  Shorthorns.     As  a 
rule  the  agricultural  public  are  much  better  judges  than 
the  professional  or  amateur  breeder  allows  them  to  be. 
Defects,  striking  in  themselves,  to  those  accustomed  to 
certain  kinds    of    animals,    are    often    overlooked    by 
breeders,   and  even  when  seen  such  defects   are   too 
frequently  condoned.     As  a  rule  breeders  of  sheep  in- 
variably purchase  the  best  animals  from  flocks  where  a 
flockmaster  is  known  not  only  to  be  a  good  judge,  but 
to  carry  out  his  judgment  in  producing  superior  animals. 
Moreover  there   is  a  greater  selection  made   by  ram 
breeders  among  the  tup  lambs,  so  that  only  the  cream 
of  the  flock  comes  to  the  fore.     The  best  of  these  are 
purchased  by  the  public   according   to  their  opinion 
of    the    animal's    merit     and    the     length     of    their 
own    purse,    consequently    males    selected    for    their 
own   natural    excellences   are   used  generally  in    the 
flocks  throughout  the  country.     With  cattle  and  horses 
a  different  course  is  taken.     It  is  admitted  that  the 
strong,    high-stepping,    enduring   roadster,    is   a  most 
difficult  thing  to  find.     The  cause  of  this  may  be  put 
down  to  the  use  of  weedy  thoroughbred  stallions,  as 
well  as  to  the  judgment   of  several  foreign  emissaries 
who  glean  the   strongest    and   best  they  can  find  to 
recruit  the  European  studs.     With  cattle  it  is  of  recent 
years   even   more   remarkable.       Bulls  are   purchased 
having  the  same  strain  of  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  cows  in  the  herd  in  which  he  is  to  be  run.     A 
certain   family  gets    the   credit  of   producing  excellent 
males,  and,   irrespective  of  the  animal's  merits,  these 
males  are  purchased  as  being  sure  to  do  good.     True, 
the   offspring   may   possess    good    qualties,   but  their 
descendants  are  likely  to  throw  inferior  stock.     Judges 
are  not  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  animal  which  is  so  used, 
and  because  he  has  a  fashionable  pedigree  he  is  allowed 
to  go  on  propagating  his  kind,  totally  regardless  of  his 
defects.     The  result  is,  that  in  many  herds  throughout 
the  country  we  find  the  aged  animals  much   superior 
to  the  young.      And  this  deterioration  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  injudicious  system  is  pursued  of 
using  animals   solely  for   their   blood    without   special 
regard    to    good    points,  and    more   especially    to  the 
good  points  in  its  sire  or  its  dam.      This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  pure-bred  herds,  for  no  one  can  for 
a  moment  deny  that  the   stock  now  seen    at   markets 
and  fairs  throughout  the  country  is  vastly  superior  to 
what  it  was  20  years  ago.     Irish  cattle  particularly  are 
striking,  and  great  praise  is  due  not  only  to  the  Irish 
breeders,  but  to  the  firmness  with  which  they  maintain 
that  the  bull  must  be  a  good  animal  apart  from  his 
blood.     In  all  the  best  herds  in  Ireland  a  good-shaped 
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bull  is  invariably  seen,  so  that  the  development  and  I  After  being  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pulping  pulped  peat  through  three  moulding  dies  or  orifices, 
improvement  of  the  younger  cattle  is  very  noticeable,  machine,  the  next  question  raised  was — Will  15  tons  each  34  by  2^  inches,  on  to  travelling  trays  or  a  roller 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  leading    of  marketable   peat   pay   the    investment    of    capital    tramway. 


breeders  will  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the 
attributes  of  the  male  himself,  but  also  of  his  imme- 
diate sire  and  dam,  and  not  pay  such  undue  regard  to 
remote  ancestry. 

CLAYTON'S    PEAT  MACHINERY. 


required  to  produce  it?  It  was  calculated  that  the  This  horizontal  shaft  between  the  feeding  and  dis- 
whole  system,  including  the  three  divisions  above  noted,  charging  screws  is  furnished  throughout  its  whole 
would  require  about  /J2000  of  capital  under  ordinary  length  with  a  series  of  double-screw  cutting  discs,  so 
circumstances.  This  does  not  include  working  capital  arranged  on  the  shaft  as  to  work  between  har- 
for  labour,  &c.  On  an  average  the  newly-made  dened  steel  blades  below  ;  consequently  the  peat,  by 
peats  will  require  about  three  weeks  to  dry,  and  as  the  i  the  rotation  of  the  discs,  is  not  only  propelled  onward 
whole  is  dried  under  sheds,  shedding  would  be  j  from  the  feeding  to  the  discharging  screw,  but  it  is  also 
Referring  to  the  preliminary  notice  given  of  the  required  for  1440  tons,  at  80  tons  per  day.  But  as  the  !  kept  at  a  uniform  compressed  density,  so  as  the  better 
trial  of  the  working  model  and  new  peat  machinery  of  peats  on  the  trays  are  fit  for  removal  to  other  shedding  '  to  effect  the  process  of  mastication  and  pulping.  ^  By 
the  Messrs.  H.  Clayton,  Son,  &  Howlett,  of  the  Atlas  '  where  they  require  less  space,  as  subsequently  ex-  '  the  time  the  peat  arrives  at  the  discharging  screw  it  is 
Works,  London,  W.,  we  now  fulful  the  promise  there  plained,  and  as  the  whole  is  of  the  simplest  character,  ■  reduced  to  a  black  homogenous  mass,  drying  more 
made.     The  patent  project  of  the  above  firms  covers  a    the  expense  of  shedding  lessens  as  it   is  approached    rapidly  than  unpulped  peat. 

working  system  of  machinery  which,  for  the  sake  of   practically.       Many   landowners    can    use   their  own  j      Below  the  moulded  stream  of  peat  issuing  from  the 
perspicuity,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  (1),  the  1  timber,  so  that  the  project  forms  a  new  market  for  it.    j  three  dies  there  is  an  inclined  roller  tramway  leading  to 

The  only  questions  raised  on  which  opinion  was  the  drying  rack.  Upon  this  tramway  a  light  open 
divided  was  the  cost  of  manual  labour  and  the  royalty  tray  made  of  lath  is  pushed  so  as  to  catch  the  issuing 
per  ton  on  marketable  peat  to  which  the  owners  of'  stream  of  peat  pulp,  with  which  it  is  carried  forward  on 


principle  of  which  is  a  masticating,  pulping,  expressing, 
and  moulding  machine;  (2).  railway  trucks,  plant, 
squeezing  apparatus  and  hoisting  tackle  for  bringing 
the  peat  from  the  bog  to  the  pulping-machine ;  and  (3), 
the  trays,  tramway,  cutting  apparatus,  drying  sheds, 
&c,  at  the  other  end,  so  to  speak,  of  the  system. 
The  reader  should 
here  be  informed  that 
the  elder  partner  of 
the  above  firm  (Henry 
Clayton,  Esq.),  was 
employed  by  Lord 
Willoughbyd'Eresby, 
in  1837,  in  carrying 
out  his  lordship's  pro- 
ject of  compressing 
peat,  and  that  ever 
since  he  has  been 
maturing  the  project 
now  patented  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  him  and  his 
partners;  and  although 
the  whole  system  has 
not  yet  been  reduced 
to  practice  in  any  bog 
or  fen,  it  will  be  so  in 
the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  as  the  machine 
tried  on  the  4th  inst. 
is  sold  to  go  to  Lan- 
cashire without  delay, 
the  purchaser,  a  busi- 
ness-man, being  anx- 
ious to  convert  his 
peat-bog  into  fuel  im- 
mediately, so  as  to 
benefit  by  the  high 
price  of  coal.  Our 
present  report,  there- 
fore, will  be  confined 
to  the  performance 
and  construction  of 
the  pulping-machine, 
and  the  third  division 
of  the  system  so  far 
as  tried. 

Those  who  had  for- 
warded peat  from 
their  own  bogs  saw  it 
operated  upon,  and 
the  other  owners  of 
peat-bogs  were  guided 
in  their  opinions  by 
comparison,  and  most 
of  them  took  away 
samples  of  the  pulp 
to  have  it  dried  at 
home,  so  as  to  judge 
of  its  quality  in  a 
dried  and  condensed 
form.  The  machine 
and  model  have  been 
at  work  for  a  sufficient 
length     of    time     to 

show  peat  in  all  the  stages  of  manufacture  into  con- 
densed fuel,  so  that  parties  were  able  to  acquire  the 
necessary  information  relative  to  the  length  of  time 
consumed  in  drying,  &c. 

The  machine  was  driven  by  a  strap  from  an  8-horse 
portable  engine,  little  more  than  half  the  power  being 
consumed,  and,  in  order  to  test  how  much  work  it 
would  do  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  it  was  timed  to  two 
minutes,  and  the  pulp  discharged  carefully  weighed  ; 
the  result  was  75  tons  of  pulp.  Several  other  trials 
were  made,  the  highest  yield  in  a  day  of  ten  hours 
being  80  tons  of  pulp.  On  these  occasions  the  raw 
peat  operated  on  was  from  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire. 
According  to  the  previous  experiments  made,  75  tons 
of  pulp  yield  1 5  tons  of  dry  condensed  peat ;  80  tons  of 
pulp,  16  tons.  In  other  words,  5  tons  of  pulp  yield 
1  ton  of  dry  fuel  ready  for  market. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  at  the 
trial  that  the  pulping  machine  was  a  complete  success. 
The  peat  from  St.  Ives  was  of  a  very  fibrous  quality, 
and  so  unlike  the  pulp  that  some  gentlemen,  on  their 
arrival,  required  to  see  it  put  through  the  machine  in 
order  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  same  peat,  the  pulp 
being  a  black  homogenous  mass,  whilst  the  raw  peat 
was  brown,  and  full  of  fibre,  much  of  it  several  inches 
in  length. 


peat-bog  were  entitled.  Some  proposed  6d.  per  ton, 
but  with  coal  at  its  present  high  price,  several  owners 
of  bog  thought  that  too  little,  granting  that  the  con- 


the  tram."  A  single  cutting  will  cut  off  the  issuing 
stream  from  that  on  the  tray  the  moment  it  passes. 
Another  empty  tray  is  pushed  in  below  the  issuing 
stream    of  peat,   and 


Fig.  47. —section  of  apparatus  applied  to  a  house 


densed  peat  was  sold  at  20s.  per  ton 
expressed  a  determination   to  work   their  bog: 
selves  rather  than  to  let  them  on  such  terms, 
areas  of  bog  are  being  offered  for  very  little  money  per 
acre  ;  but  as  a  number  of  machines  are  sold,  and  will 
soon  be  in  operation,  all  questions  as  to  capital,  labour, 
and  royalty  may  best  be  left  for  the  practical  solution 
which  it  will  soon  receive. 


theloaded  tray  pushed 
forward  to  cutting 
wires,  which  cut  up 
the  peat  into  seven 
lengths,  as  brick  is 
cut,  each  5  in.  long. 
Each  tray  contains  21 
peats,  and  on  leaving 
the  cutting  wires  they 
pass  down  the  tram- 
way, and  are  lifted  off 
and  placed  upon  the 
drying  racks,  as  bricks 
and  tiles  on  trays  are 
placed.  Judging  from 
the  experiments  made 
at  the  Atlas  Works 
since  September, 

1872,  in  about  three 
days  the  peats  on  the 
trays  will  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  be 
stacked  in  drying 
sheds.  Models  of  tray- 
racks  anddrying  sheds 
were  shown,  and  full- 
sized  shedding,  ac- 
cording to  the  same 
pattern  are  now  being 
made  in  Lancashire, 
&c.  During  the  trial 
on  Tuesday  an  upper 
set  of  rollers,  similar 
to  those  of  a  brick- 
machine,  were  used 
at  the  dies,  but  they 
did  not  answer  expec- 
tation, consequently, 
they  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  mould- 
ing vents  lowered  so 
as  to  throw  the  issu- 
ing stream  directly  on 
to  the  trays,  which 
answers  remarkably 
well. 

The  reader  is  doubt- 
less aware  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in 
pulping  peat.  The 
theory  is  very  plainly 
described  in  Morton's 
Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture in  thesewords : 
— "  If  peat  were  first 
ground  in  a  common 
pug-mill  until  the 
fibres  were  perfectly 
they  therefore    broken  it  would  bear  any  degree  of  compression,  and 


them-  '  might  be  converted  into  a  substance  of  greater  specific 
Large  gravity  than  coal.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  chop- 
'  ping  some  peat  into  pulp,  and  then  moulding  it  like 
brick  clay,  and  leaving  it  to  dry.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  peat  so  made  will  be  nearly 
that  of  coal."  Mr.  Linning  patented  a  pulping  project 
in  1837,  and  reduced  it  to  practice  in  Garnkirk  Moss, 


In  character  the  pulping-machine  is  of  the  nature  of    near  Glasgow,  when  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of 


pug  mill  conjoined  to  a  mincing  or  sausage  machine. 
The  latter,  which  is  horizontal,  forms  the  body  of  the 
machine,  and  the  former  the  mouth,  which  is  vertical, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  Each  is  furnished 
with  a  central  rotating  shaft,  armed  with  pulping  appa- 
ratus, and  driven  from  without  by  spur  and  bevel  gear. 
The  blades  on  the  vertical  shaft  closely  resemble  those 
of  a  pug  mill,  being  portions  of  a  screw,  so  that,  as 
they  rotate,  and  cut  up  the  fibrous  peat,  they  at  the 
same  time  force  it  downwards  into  the  body  or  princi- 
pal part  of  the  machine.  Between  the  two  provision  is 
made  for  screening  out  stones,  when  this  is  required  ; 
but  in  practice  it  will  seldom  or  ever  be  required.     The 


examining  it,  and  travelling  on  the  railway  where  the 
condensed  peat  was  used.  It  was  a  common  pug-mill 
worked  by  one  horse.  The  cutting  blades  were  some- 
what different ;  but  into  such  details  we  need  not  go. 
It  cost  j£20,  and  the  expense  of  making  dry  peat,  $s. 
per  ton.  The  pulp  was  moulded  and  dried  as  peats 
are  commonly  dried.  A  description  of  this  and  several 
other  peat  projects  is  given  by  Mr.  Slight  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  vol.  vi.,  p.  329,  &c,  2d  series.  Since  1837 
up  to  the  present  time  upwards  of  100  peat  projects 
have  been  patented,  and  numerous  Government  and 
other  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  projects  for 


shaft  of  the  horizontal  chamber  has  a  feeding  screw  at  the  utilisation  of  peat-bog. 

the  one  end,  immediately  below  the  pugging  chamber,  Companies  are  being  formed  forreducingseveral  patent 

for  drawing  in  the  peat  into  the  body  of  the  machine,  projects  to  practice  ;  but  it  will  be  time  to  notice  these 

and  a  discharging  screw  at  the  other  for  forcing  out  the  when  they  are  fairly  reduced  to  practice.      As  already 
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stated    the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  utilising    pipe,  against  the  wall  either  inside  or  outside  the  room, 
peat-bog,  and  reclaiming  the  land  covered  by  it.     A  ,  The  distributing  cistern  consists  of  an  open  oblong  box 
fire  of  condensed  peat  was  kept  burning  to  show  its  ,  about  6  or  S  inches  in  length,  3  to  4  inches  wide,  and 
quality  as  fuel  for  domestic  purposes.     There  was  no    about  3  to  4  inches  deep,  into  which  the  oil  is  delivered 
perceptible  smell  of  "peat  reek"  in  the  room,  but  in  ,  from  a  stopcock,   which    is  soldered  into  the  narrow 
holding  the  head  over  the  fire  it  was  felt.     There  is  a  '  side  of  the  oblong  box,  and  against  which  a  somewhat 
wide  diversity  in   the   quality  of   peat,    some   being   smaller  close  cistern   is  soldered,   into  which    the  oil 
more    valuable   than    others,    as    for    smelting,     &c,    makes  its' way  from  above  by  means  of  an  inlet  pipe 
and  this  the  owners  of  peat-bog  should  determine  by    connected  with   the  small  box  by  means  of  a  union 
chemical  analyses.     In  reclaiming  land,    the  saying  of  joint.     At  about  one-fourth  from  the  top,  inside  the 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  must  be  borne  in  mind  :    "A  soil    box,    a  very  fine  copper  gauze- is  fixed,  in  which  im- 
covered  with  peat  is  a  soil 
covered  not  only  with  fuel, 
but    also     with    manure. " 
Leave  at  the  bottom  a  suffi- 
cient depth  for  mixing  with 
the  reclaimed  land.  If  bogs 
are  let  to  contractors  they 
may    not    attend     to    this 
manorial  problem.    IV.  B. 


SECTION    OF    RECEIVING    BOX. 


purities  are  caught.  The  hermetically  closed  box 
can  be  readily  got  at  by  unscrewing  the  union 
joint,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  remove  dirt.  The 
stop-cock  is  large  enough  to  deliver  a  large  stream  of 
oil,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  self- 
acting  float  is  capable  of  checking  the  delivery  down 
to  a  drop  or  two  every  few  minutes.  And  here 
let  me  state,  parenthetically,  that  this  provision  seems 
at  once  to  dispose  of  the  objection  that  allowing  paraf- 
fin or  other  oil  to  remain  in  the  supply-pipes  is  a 
source  of  danger,  for  the  "remainder"  must  be  very 


ON  LIGHTING 
HOMESTEADS,  frv. 

The  appearance  of  an 
inquiry  in  this  journal  at  p. 
54,  and  an  answer  thereto 
at  p.  S6,  respecting  the 
economy  of  gas  for  farm 
homesteads,  has  induced 
me  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  subject  of  light- 
ing houses  and  farm-build- 
ings. Having  some  remem- 
brance of  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  on 
a  method  of  lighting  towns, 
factories,  or  private  houses 
by  means  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  oils,  by  A.  M.  Sil- 
ber,  Esq.,  of  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  I  had  what  is 
termed  "  a  rummage,"  and 
discovered  the  paper  in 
question,  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  reproduce  in 
a  very  considerably  reduced 
form,  together  with  the 
necessary  illustrations  pub- 
lished in  company  with  the  paper  (figs.  47,  48,  49),  and 
submit  them  for  the  information  of  the  readers  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette.  * 

It  occurred  to  Mr.   Silber  that  oils  might  be  dis- 
tributed like  water  over  houses,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  law  which  applies  to  all  fluids,  viz.,  that  they 
flow  till  they  find  their  level  or  equilibrium,  and  that, 
by  providing  a  small  oil  tank  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nous?,  with  pipes  conveying  the  oil  to  the  lower  parts, 
any  liquid  illuminating  material  might  be  distributed 
with  the  same  facility  as  water  is  now  distributed  over 
most  modern- built  houses.     In  the  place  of  plain  taps, 
Mr.     Silber    regulates    the 
flow  of  the  oil  by  employing 
on  each  floor  a  cistern  pro- 
vided with  a  tap,  regulated 
by  a  self-acting  float,  and 
through  which  the  oil  must 
pass    on    its    way    to    the 
lights.     The  lights  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  the  distributing 
cistern,    and  the  wicks  of 
the  burners  which  dip  into 
the  oil  must  be  adjusted  at 
such  a  height  that  they  suck 
up  the  oil  freely,  without, 
however,  causing  any  over- 
flow.    When   the  lamp   is 
lighted  the  oil  must,  on  the 
principle  of  the  ball-cock 
movement,    be  supplied  to 
the  wick  as  fast  as  it  is  con- 
sumed, and  with  the  most 
exact  regularity.    The  light 
itself,    in   fact,   is  made  to 
regulate    automatically    its 
own  supply  of  oil. 

As  to  the  distributing  ap- 
paratus, a  small  reservoir  is 
placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  of  a  capacity 
proportionate  to  the  number 

of  lights  that  have  to  be  fed  from  it.  Its  contents  |  small.  The  distributing  boxes  need  not  be  made 
need  rarely  exceed  I  or  2  galls.  Over  the  outlet  pipe  \  larger  than  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  few  ounces  of  oil. 
a  cage  of  fine  wire  gauze  is  fixed,  which  keeps  back  The  china  float,  fixed  to  the  tap  by  means  of  a 
any  dirt  occasionally  found  in  oil.  A  pipe  leads  from  metal  arm,  is  set  so  as  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  the 
the  tank  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  house.  It  may  be  oil  automatically  so  soon  as  the  distributing  cistern 
carried  along  the  ordinary  waste-pipe.  Branch  pipes  '  is  filled  to  about  i|  inch  in  depth  with  oil.  The 
are  carried  to  each  floor,  and  could  be  easily  taken  china  float  is  a  circular  double  convex  disc,  pierced 
over  a  whole  series  of  buildings.  It  is  necessary  to  ;  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Into  this  hole  is  fixed  a 
avoid  lead  or  composition  pipes,  on  account  of  the  ,  piece  of  hard  wood,  to  which  the  arm  is  attached  by  a 
corrosive  action  which  oils,  especially  vegetable  oils,  j  metal  pin.  The  metal  cone  of  the  tap  should  work 
such  as  linseed,  rape  oils,  and  others,  exert  upon  lead,     smoothly  and  regularly,  and  should  be  well  ground  in, 

The  branch  pipe  which  conveys  the  oil  to  the  dis-    so  as  to  prevent  any  leakage  whilst  it  is  shut  off.     For 
tributing  cistern  may  be  fixed,  like  an  ordinary  gas-    better   security,  a  stop-cock  is    fixed  just    above    the 

*  We  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  loan    distributing  box,  to  shut  off  the  supply  when  no  oil  is 
of  these  blocks.  required  from  each  floor.     A  stop-cock,  fixed  in  the 
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main  supply  pipe,  just  below  the  oil  reservoir  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  suffices  to  shut  off  the  oil 
from  the  house  as  effectively  as  gas  can  be  turned  off 
from  the  meter.     This  I  think  an  excellent  provision. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distributing  apparatus  can  feed 
one  or  two  lights  with  the  same  facility  as  it 
can  100  or  more  burners,  provided  they  are  all 
arranged  on  the  same  level,  since  the  tap  will  discharge 
the  oil  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  consumed.  Burners 
placed  at  different  heights  must  be  supplied  from  dis- 
tributing cisterns  placed  necessarily  at  corresponding 
heights. 

With  respect  to  the  illus- 
trations, I  may  here  note 
that  fig.  47  represents  a  ver  - 
tical  section  oftheapparatus 
applied  to  a  house  ;  fig.  48, 
a  section  of  the  receiving 
box,  h  ;  fig.  49  is  a  plan  of 
chamber,  H  (a  plan  of  the 
float  is  shown  below  that 
of  the  chamber).  A  is  a 
reservoir  {placed  outside  the 
house,  if  possible)  for  hold- 
ing the  oil.  a  is  a  screw 
neck,  with  caps  for  filter- 
ing the  oil  ;  b  is  a  main 
service  pipe,  with  a  lap,  /■, 
to  the  floors  X  and  Y  ;  C  is 
a  waste-pipe,  communicat- 
ing with  a  reserve'  tank,  D, 
sunk  in  the  ground,  closed 
by  a  tap,  d,  used  in  case  of 
fire  ;  w  is  a  filter ;  11  is  a 
receiving  box  ;  e  is  a  supply 
box,  widening  out  into  F,  a 
box,  and  terminating  at  G, 
a  tap,  into  receiving  box, 
H  ;  e  is  a  tap  shutting  off 
the  supply  into  F  ;  f  is  a 
wire  partition  ;  gt  a  nut  for 
the  removal  of  deposit  ; 
1  is  a  pipe  leading  to  the 
burners  through  it;  J  is  an 
overflow  pipe  ;  k,  m,  is  a 
float  apparatus  which  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  reservoir  ;  l  is  the 
burner ;  P,  the  spherical 
chamber  for  the  pendent  lamp. 

The  construction  of  the  lamp  or  burner  differs 
according  to  the  kind  of  oil  — vegetable  or  mineral — 
which  it  is  proposed  to  burn.  Mr.  Silber  is  of  opinion 
that  the  petroleum  oil  light  possesses  an  important 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  oil  light,  in  so  far  as  the 
wick  chars  much  more  slowly,  and  rarely  gets  "dis- 
tressed ; "  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Mr.  White,  he 
has  introduced  several  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Argand  burners  for  the  consumption  of  this  oil, 
which  enables  him  to  employ  burners  of  considerably 
largersize  than  havehitherto 
been  employed ;  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  "Liver- 
pool button,"  for  throwing 
air  into  the  middle  part  of 
the  flame,  the  latter  in- 
creases considerably  in 
height,  giving  a  proportion- 
ately increased  illuminating 
power. 

The  movement  imparted 
to  the  wick  by  means  of  a 
worm,  whereby  the  wick- 
holder  is  worked  from  the 
outer  gallery  tube,  which 
supports  the  glass  chimney, 
by  means  of  a  rim  fitted 
into  the  serpentine  groove 
of  the  inner  tube,  usually 
entails  a  very  unsightly  ■ 
breaking  up  of  the  flame 
into  as  many  distinct  divi- 
sions as  there  are  brass 
stays  or  rods,  for  connect- 
ing the  outer  with  the  inner 
tube,  owing  to  the  splitting 
up  of  the  air  draught  into 
several  distinct  currents.  A 
perceptible  loss  of  illumi- 
nating power  is  known  to 
result  from  these  defects  ; 
I  the  burners  are  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  air 
j  currents,  which  often  cause  them  to  smoke.  Fine 
connecting  pins  are  substituted  between  the  outer  and 
j  inner  tubes,  and  a  steady  flame  is  stated  to  be  the 
consequent  effect. 

The  key  for  raising  or  lowering  the  wick,  known  as 
;  the  rack-and-pinion  movement,  is  placed  above  the 
|  level  of  the  oil  in  the  tube,  and  hence  no  leakage  need 
j  be  dreaded  from  this  cause.  Argand  burners  of  dif- 
|  ferent  sizes  are  employed,  burning  wicks  varying  in 
diameter  from  a  to  if  inch. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  the  petro- 
leum light,  Mr.  Silber  made  many  experiments,  the 
illuminating  power  being  taken  by  means  of  the  Bunsen 
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photometer.  Petroleum  oil  of  sp.  gr.  .795  was  employed 
— distilled  at  between  340*  and  350°  Fahr.  This  oil  is 
obtainable  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  gallon.  The  following 
figures  show  the  illuminating  power  of  the  altered 
Argand  burner,  consuming  petroleum  oil,  compared 
with  original  burners,  as  per  experiments  :  — 
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The  alterations  noted  in  the  burners  consisted  mainly 
in  the  lowering  of  the  oil  level  in  the  wick  tube.  The 
lights  which  had  hitherto  produced  the  light  of  15 
candles  gave  now  that  of  21.5  to  23  sperm  candles, 
''without  any  increased  consumption  of  oil,"  so  that 
an  increased  illuminating  power  to  the  extent  of  40  to 
50  per  cent,  was  secured  by  this  simple  alteration, 
"whereby  the  new  petroleum  lights  compare  now  much 
more  favourably  with  gas  light,  rendering  them  in  fact 
20  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  common  coal  gas  ; 
and  if  we  take  into  account  that  at  least  20  per  cent, 
less  illuminating  power  is  produced  from  the  consumers' 
burners  than  what  can  be  produced  in  the  gas-testing 
room,  I  may  say  that  the  lights  are  40  to  50  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  coal  gas." 

The  next  experiments  of  Mr,  Silber  were  with  flat 
wicks,  used  in  a  lamp  and  in  a  model,  "when  an 
increased  illuminating  power  of  15  to  20  per  cent, 
was  obtained."  The  following  figures  show  the  photo* 
metrical  result  : — 
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Mr.  Silber  concludes  that  flat  lights  possess  advan- 
tages over  round  or  Argand  lights,  especially  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  with  which  they  can  be  trimmed, 
but  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from  them  the  same  intense  light,  owing  probably  to 
imperfect  chimneys ;  therefore,  he  prefers  Argand 
lamps.  I  believe  some  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  possibly  at  a  sacrifice  of  economy.  I  may  note 
that  Mr.  Silber  claims  for  his  invention  (among  other 
things)  a  saving  in  cost  of  500  to  600  per  cent,  upon 
colza  oil,  and  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  upon  common 
coal  gas,  reckoned  at  3s,  go*,  per  1000  feet. 

Arrived  at  this  point  in  Mr.  Silber's  paper,  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  in  two  years  the  author  might  have  effected 
improvements  in  his  burner,  and  in  other  ways,  con- 
sequently I  applied  to  that  gentleman  for  information. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  forward  me  the  prospectus  of 
a  Company  designed  to  bring  his  various  inventions 
into  notice  and  use  ;  copies  of  these,  I  should  think, 
can  be  obtained  by  such  of  your  readers  as  desire  to 
verify  the  resume*  above  given.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Silber  says  : — 

"  I  shall  not  be  in  a  position  for  some  months  to  lay  on 
my  system  in  the  same  way  as  gas  is  laid  on,  but  hope 
by  the  end  of  April  to  be  able  to  supply  lamps  for 
lighting  farm  homesteads,  flfcc,  and  which  will  require  no 
refilling  for  24  hours  or  more.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
show  you  [and,  I  suppose,  any  one  else]  my  system  of 
lighting  in  practical  working,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a 
call  at  any  time." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  Mr.  Silber's  system  well  worth 
study,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  its 
apparent  cheapness,  and  thedearness  of  home-made  gas. 
Surely  these  two  reasons  are  sufficient  excuse  for 
troubling  you  with  this  communication.  K.  C. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  UN  EX  HA  US  TED 
IMPRO  VEMENTS. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  in  the  Essex  Chamber,  which 
you  did  not  report,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  this 
subject  lately  read  by  Mr.  Bear  (p.  156),  is  especially 
interesting,  because  the  chief  point  of  dispute  was  the 
important  question  whether  the  landlord's  consent,  in 


the  case  of  permanent  improvements,  should,  or  should 
not,  be  necessary.  The  reader  of  the  paper  had 
challenged  particular  attention  to  this  question  by  his 
fourth  resolution,  which  argues  that,  "Although  it  is 
preferable  that  building,  draining,  and  many  other 
durable  and  permanent  improvements  should  be 
executed  by  the  landlord,  yet  if  he  neglects  them,  after 
having  been  requested  by  the  tenant  to  execute  them, 
and  the  tenant  carries  them  out  at  his  own  expense,  the 
latter,  on  quitting  his  occupation,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  unexhausted  value  of  those  improvements,  whether 
made  with  or  without  the  landlord's  consent."  With 
respect  to  buildings  or  works,  the  resolution  also  urges 
that  if  the  valuers  should  decide  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  and 
therefore  are  not  improvements  according  to  the  defini- 
tion given  in  the  preceding  resolution,  "  the  tenant 
should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  materials,  making 
good  any  damage  occasioned  by  such  removal." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  resolution  pro- 
voked strong  opposition.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
attention  of  the  opponents  of  the  effectual  reform  of 
our  land  tenancy  laws  was  so  completely  concentrated 
in  the  desire  to  defeat  this  dreadful  proposal,  that  a 
recommendation  contained  in  the  first  resolution  in 
favour  of  giving  compensation  with  leases,  as  well  as 
with  yearly  tenancies,  passed  almost  unnoticed,  and 
was  carried  by  the  Chamber  with  only  two  dissentients. 
Of  course  the  fourth  resolution  was  declared  to  be 
very  extreme.  Colonel  Brise  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  would  give  the  tenant  greater  liberty  as  to 
erecting  buildings  than  the  landlord  in  some  instances 
possesses.  "  A  landlord,"  said  Colonel  Brise,  "if  he 
wanted  to  put  up  buildings  on  a  farm,  and  to  get  the 
money  from  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  could  not 
makehis  proposed improvementsuntil he  had  theconsent 
of  the  Assistant  Enclosure  Commissioner;  so  that  it  was 
actually  proposed  in  this  resolution  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  should  have  greater  power  than  the  landlord 
himself."  But  Colonel  Brise  apparently  forgot  to  con- 
sider that  an  exactly  similar  supervision  to  that  which 
the  Assistant-Commissioner  would  insist  upon  inthecase 
of  lending  a  landlord  money  upon  his  buildings,  would  be 
exercised  by  the  valuers  upon  the  buildings  that  had 
been  erected  by  the  tenant  before  any  compensation 
would  be  allowed.  The  Enclosure  Commissioners  are 
bound  to  see  that  they  lend  money  only  on  buildings 
that  are  so  properly  constructed  as  to  give  full  security 
by  increasing  the  value  of  an  estate  by  at  least  the 
amount  that  is  lent  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  build- 
ings erected  by  the  tenant  there  would  be  no  such  need 
of  supervision  at  the  outset.  The  tenant  would  build 
at  his  own  risk  such  buildings  as  he  supposed 
suitable  to  the  holding.  If  the  valuers  con- 
sidered them  to  be  unsuitable,  the  compensation 
would  be  small,  or  perhaps  nothing.  In  any  case  the 
landlord  would  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  amount 
of  compensation  for  such  buildings  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  letting  value  of  his  farm  in  consequence  of 
their  erection.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  hardship 
lies. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  tenant  can  put  up 
what  buildings  he  pleases  at  his  own  expense,  only  if 
he  makes  them  fixtures  on  the  estate  he  cannot  remove 
them — a  flagrant  case  of  legal  injustice.  It  is  now 
demanded  that,  to  whatever  extent  such  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
farm,  compensation  in  proportion  shall  be  paid  for 
them  ;  and  that  if  the  valuers  decide  that  they  are  not 
improvements  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  tenant 
shall  be  allowed  to  remove  his  own  property,  making 
good  any  damage  thereby  occasioned.  The  opponents 
of  this  proposal  would  give  the  landlord  power  both  to 
refuse  to  erect  buildings  himself,  however  necessary  to 
the  profitable  farming  of  his  land,  and  to  prevent  his 
tenant  from  erecting  them  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
pensation for  their  unexhausted  value  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy.  I  allow  this  would  be  to  preserve 
the  state  of  dead-lock — the  landlord  refusing  to  im- 
prove, or  to  allow  his  tenant  to  do  so  except  at  a 
serious  risk  of  loss— which  the  really  earnest  reformers 
of  our  land  tenancy  laws  are  most  anxious  to  remove. 

But  there  are  other  permanent  improvements  far 
more  generally  essential  to  profitable  farming  than  even 
the  erection  of  additional  farm  buildings.  Take  drain- 
ing, for  instance,  and  consider  how  detrimental  it  is, 
not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  but  to  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  consumers  also,  lo  allow  a  landlord  the 
liberty  to  say  in  effect  to  his  tenant,  "  I  will  not  drain 
that  water-poisoned  land  myself,  nor  allowyou  to  do  it." 
There  are  hundreds  of  landlords  who  will  not  allow 
tenants  tiles  to  drain  their  sodden  land  with,  even  when 
the  latter  would  be  at  the  expense  of  all  the  labour  and 
carting.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  principle 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  becomes 
embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land,  these  neglectful  land- 
lords will  be  any  more  willing  than  they  are  now  to 
spend  money  in  improvements?  Certainly  not.  They 
will  rather  be  the  more  churlish,  because  the  law 
endeavours  to  force  them  to  improve.  Then  are  we  to 
give  these  men  an  absolute  power  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  by  simply 
withholding  their  consent  to  any  permanent  improve- 
ments their  tenants  may  propose  to  make  ?  As  has  often 
been  urged,  it  isagainst  bad  landlords  and  not  against  good 
ones  that  we  chiefly  require  legislation.  But  the  half-and- 
half  measures  advocated  by  the  Central  Chamber,  and 
by   many   other  agricultural   authorities,  will  open  a 


door  by  which  all  bad  landlords  will  be  able  to  escape 
the  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  land.  The 
interest  of  the  nation  demands  that  they  shall  either 
improve  or  sell,  and  any  compromise  which  will 
enable  them  to  hold  their  property  whilst  refusing  to 
improve  it,  or  to  allow  their  tenants  to  put  money  into 
their  pockets  by  improving  it,  should  be  scouted  by  all 
thorough  land-tenancy  reformers.  A  Tenant  Farmer. 


FERTILITY  IN  SUBSOILS. 

I  refer  once  more  to   what    H.   Evershed  says  : 

"  As  Mr.  Smith  declares  that  he  will  go  on  growing 
Beans  and  cereals  for  ever  on  his  steam-tilled  land,  it 
is  evident  that  he  will  have  more  time  than  most 
people  for  correcting  any  mistakes  he  may  have  fallen 
into."  For  18  years  I  have  worked  and  cropped  upon 
this  plan  (with  but  little  aid  in  the  shape  of  manure), 
and  have  grown  good  crops  during  the  whole  of  that 
period— air,  acting  upon  my  deeply  worked  subsoil, 
being  my  main  aid  in  the  shape  of  manure.  I  may 
hereafter  find  out  "  mistakes  ; "  but  as  it  has  taken 
hundreds  of  years  to  reduce  the  minerals  contained  in 
my  topsoil  of,  say  5  inches,  I  take  it  that  I  must  live  to 
be  a  very  old  man  if  I  live  to  very  much  reduce  them 
in  the  next  5  inches,  let  me  let  air  in  to  them  by  the 
aid  of  steam  as  much  as  I  may.  Therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  "moderate"  manuring,  I  am  not  likely  to  find  out 
mistakes,  for  I,  like  "the  country,  want  corn  from 
the  land  to  be  converted  into  bread,  meat,  and  drink, 
as  may  be  thought  best ;  "  for  I  know  that  it  is  com 
that  can  pay  the  farmer,  and  it  is  corn  that  can  feed  the 
people,  for  without  it  neither  bread,  meat,  nor  drink 
(that  is,  the  working  man's  drink)  can  be  made.  H. 
Evershed  will  have  it  that  my  subsoils  are  rich,  and 
that  those  on  which  his  Carrots  grew  were  poor. 
Mine  used  to  be  called  poor,  and  the  land  for  miles 
round  me  is  called  so  now.  Dr.  Voelcker  shows  that 
they  contain  silicates;  and  we  have  nothing  but  H. 
Eyershed's  bare  assertion  that  his  subsoils  do 'not  con- 
tain  such  things.  I  have  proved  that  by  letting  air  at 
them  they  become  food  for  corn,  hence  food  for  the 
people.  His  clays  are  not  so  poor  as  he  would  have 
us  believe  they  are ;  indeed  I  nave  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  they  are  as  rich  as  mine.  Upon 
this  point  he  goes  thus:  "I  do  not  believe  in 
the  plant-producing  powers  of  air,  water,  and  subsoils, 
unless  the  subsoils  are  rich."  Neither  do  I  ;  but  I 
contend  that  most  subsoils  are  rich,  I  will  give  some 
further  evidence  upon  the  point  by  Dr.  Voelcker  : 

Composition  of  Subsoil  taken  from  Field  No.   2,  of  so-called 
Light  t.and. 

(a.)  Mechanical  Analysis. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  land,  ploughed  into  ridges, 
was  being  subsoiled.  The  four  horses  employed  in  this 
operation  to  all  appearance  had  no  light  work  to  perform. 
The  small  proportion  of  sand,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
obdurate  clay  in  the  subsoil,  fully  accounts  for  this. 
(b.)  Chemical  Analysis.} 
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In  the  subsoil  a  still  larger  proportion  of  potash  in  the 
state  of  insoluble  silicate  is  present  than  in  the  subsoil 
from  the  heavy  land.  The  admission  of  air  into  this 
subsoil  must  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  change  which  will  not  merely  alter  the  mechanical 
condition,  but  will  likewise  materially  improve  its  chemical 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  the  air  will  render  available 
mineral  matters  which  are  stored  up  in  the  subsoil  in 
an  insoluble  condition,  and  in  almost  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  great  deficiency  of 
lime  and  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  soil.  There  are  merely 
traces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  not  quite  ;?  of  a  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  this  soil. 

However  useful  steam  cultivation  may  be  in  other 
respects,  it  does  not  supply  lime  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
land  ;  and  as  lime  is  largely  required  by  most  of  the 
crops  usually  raised  on  the  firm,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
lime  this  land  occasionally.  I  would  further  suggest  the 
application  of  gypsum  to  the  Clover  crop,  as  likely  to  do 
good  to  the  crop,  inasmuch  as  Clover  contains  a  good 
deal  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
gypsum. 

We  have  here  an  instance  presented  to  us  which  shows 
that  the  most  desirable  operation  may  be  attended  with 
only  partial  success  on  certain  soils,  in  which  any  of  the 
mineral  constituents  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  farm  crops  is  deficient. 

The  want  of  lime  in  this,  and  in  most  of  Mr.  Smith's 
land  distinguished  as  light,  is  remarkable,  because  lime 
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abounds  in   the  heavy  land  in   the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  light  land. 

Composition  of  Subsoil  from  Fifht  No.  5,  Light  Land, 
(a).  Mecluxnical  A  nalysis. 
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This  soil  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sharp  sili- 
cious  sand,  which  renders  the  land  more  friable  and  more 
easily  cultivated. 

(b.)  Chemical  Analysis. 
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Notwithstanding  the  smaller  proportion  of  clay  in  this 
soil,  it  contains  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  potash  in 
the  state  of  insoluble  silicate  as  the  preceding  subsoil. 

We  may  learn  from  this  fact,  that  not  only  heavy  soils, 
but  also  many  light  soils  are  greatly  improved  by  a 
thorough  cultivation,  which  freely  admits  air  into  the 
subsoil. 

The  application  of  chalk,  marl,  lime,  or  gypsum  is 
desirable  ;  (or  the  full  benefits  of  steam  cultivation  on  this 
land  will  not  become  apparent  unless  lime  is  applied  in 
some  shape  or  other. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  three  subsoils  taken 
from  Mr.  Smith's  farm  has  showed  that  none  contain 
anything  injurious  to  vegetation.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  for  sometimes  subsoils  contain  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  green  vitriol  ;  and  these  substances,  when  mixed  in 
appreciable  quantity  with  the  surface  soil,  are  very 
injurious  to  vegetation.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable 
to  turn  up  large  quantities  of  subsoil. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  obnoxious  matters  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  good  policy  to  mix  large  quantities  of  subsoil  with 
the  surface  ;  for  very  generally  the  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal condition  of  subsoils  is  such  that  they  do  not  imme- 
diately benefit  the  land.  It  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the 
intelligent  farmer  to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed,  and  this 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  well  pulverised  surface  is  mixed 
up  with  a  large  mass  of  obdurate  clay  subsoil. 

Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  cultivation  altogether  avoids  the 
temporary  injury,  which  a  wholesale  turning  up  of  the 
subsoil  is  sure  to  produce  in  almost  every  instance. 

In  all  three  subsoils,  we  have  seen  a  large  proportion  of 
mineral  food  exists  in  an  unavailable  condition.  Mr. 
Smith's  subsoil  implement  provides  for  the  admission  of 
abundance  of  air  into  the  subsoil.  Mineral  food  thereby 
is  gradually  rendered  soluble  and  prepared  for  assimilation 
by  plants.  By  breaking  up  the  land  thus  treated  the 
second  year,  a  good  deal  of  aerated  and  partially  pre- 
pared subsoil  is  mixed  with  the  surface,  and  thus  a  con- 
stant supply  of  new  mineral  food  is  provided,  without  the 
inconvenience  and  temporary  loss  which  the  opposite 
plan  of  burying  a  fine  tilth  under  a  mass  of  unmitigated 
clay  is  sure  to  occasion. 

The  examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoils  from  Woolston 
farm  fairly  represent  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  great 
many  heavy  and  light  soils  in  England. 

In  their  natural  state  many  clay  soils  are  most  obdurate 
and  unproductive  ;  but  nevertheless  they  contain  inex- 
haustible stores  of  mineral  riches,  required  for  the  growth 
of  all  cultivated  plants.  They  moreover  possess,  when 
properly  pulverised,  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of 
absorbing  moisture  and  fertilising  gases  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus  mineral  and  atmospheric  food  are  furnished 
in  almost  unlimited  extent  to  the  crops  we  grow. 

To  talk  of  ultimate  exhaustion  of  such  soils  appears  to 
me  as  unreasonable  as  the  fear  entertained  by  some 
speculative  persons  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  exhaustion 
of  our  English  coal-fields. 

However  there  is  one  great  obstacle  which  "prevents  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  growing  year  after  year  splendid 
crops  of  corn  and  roots  with  scarcely  any  manure.  This 
obstacle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally preparing  the  land  by  manual  or  horse  labour. 

In  soils  like  those  analysed  by  me  there  is  abundance  of 
food  for  plants  ;  but  in  their  natural  state  but  little  of 
that  food  is  available  to  plants. 

By  deep  cultivation,  exposure  to  frost  in  ridges,  avoid- 
ing the  treading  of  horses,  by  exposing  the  subsoil  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  and  by  accumulating 
the  fine  soil  as  near  as  possible  in  the  top  layers  of  the 
land,  not  only  much  of  the  unavailable  mineral  food  in  the 
soil  is  rendered  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  plant, 
but  land  thus  treated  also  acquires  the  marvellous  property 
of  holding  better  moisture,  and  of  absorbing  more  readily 
organic  food  from  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Voelcker  says  that  "the  soil  and  subsoils  from 
Woolston  Farm  fairly  represent  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  a  great  many  heavy  and  light  soils  in  England  ; " 
then  let  H.  Evershed  prove  by  evidence  that  his  soils 
are  excepted,  or  I  will  not  believe  him.  He  must 
work  deep  and  well  if  he  means  to  know  how  to  win. 
We  are  told  by  the  report  that  some  subsoils  "contain 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  green  vitriol,"  but  H.  Evershed 
as  well  as  W.  Hope,  Parsloes,  will  see  by  the  report 
that  it  is  not  my  practice  to  bring  such  injurious  things 


up  even  in  cases  where  they  do  exist  in  the  subsoil,  but, 
as  pointed  out  in  my  last,  to  wash  them  away  througli 
the  drains.  H.  Evershed  qualifies  himself  a  bit  when 
he  writes  thus  : — "  My  object  ...  is  to  point  out  the 
two  great  errors  which  characterise  the  present  period 
—  reliance  on  mechanics  and  waste  of  the  national 
sources  of  manure."  Let  him  do  his  best  against  deep 
work,  I  shall  come  on  its  side  against  him.  As  to 
"waste,"  it  is  the  towns  that  waste,  but  that  word  was 
not  used  in  his  letter  at  p.  119;  the  word  "  conserva- 
tion "  was,  and  that  was  all.  I  am  not  on  the  side  of 
waste,  neither  am  I  for  standing  idle  while  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  that  we  have  riches  close  under  our 
feet  needing  nothing  but  a  judicious  application  of 
"  mechanics"  to  fetch  them  up  to  be  mixed  with  mode- 
rate and  consistent  manurings,  and  I  can  tell  him  that 
my  $s.  6d.  an  acre  is  not  an  "exaggeration."  It  may 
be  that  I  "misapprehended  his  expression,"  but  I  take 
written  words  as  they  stand,  leaving  the  writer,  if  needs 
be,  to  explain.  He  will  also  see  that  I  do  not  look  at 
"subsoils  indiscriminately,"  therefore  a  remark  about 
"  mud  "  is  not  needed.  Most  subsoils  contain  riches  ; 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  that  is  all.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  know  what  mine  contain,  whereby  I  farm 
accordingly.  On  our  light  land  portion  of  my  farm, 
where  lime  is  shown  to  be  very  deficient,  I  have,  by 
the  aid  of  steam  and  superphosphates,  grown  six  good 
white-strawed  crops  in  succession,  viz.,  one  Wheat  and 
five  Barley.  I  do  not  farm  in  the  dark,  as  many  do. 
When  H.  Evershed  reads  what  Dr.  Voelcker  says 
about  "organic  food  from  the  atmosphere,"  surely  he 
will  not  ask  again  whether  I  mean  "hair."  William 
Smith,   Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  Feb.  8. 
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The  Right  to  Trespass.— At  the  Petty  Sessions, 
Slough,  George  Baverstock  was  charged  with  assault- 
ing an  Eton  Boy,  named  Ernest  George  Prettyman. 
The  complainant,  who,  with  other  Etonians,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  paper  chase,  stated  that  on  January  21, 
while  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Atkins  at  Chalvey, 
the  defendant  came  up  to  him  and  asked  what  business 
he  had  to  trespass  on  the  field.  Witness  said,  "  I  am 
doing  no  damage."  Defendant  said  that  he  would 
take  him  to  the  police-station  at  Slough,  and  caught 
hold  of  his  comforter,  and  pulled  it  several  times.  The 
chairman  said  that  the  magistrates  were  determined  to 
stop  such  assaults  upon  Eton  boys,  and  fined  the 
defendant  £l,  with  ia.r.  6d.  costs,  or  in  default,  one 
month's  imprisonment.  If  the  above  report,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  London  dailies,  be  correct,  it 
appears  the  magistrates  at  Slough  have  put  quite  a 
new  light  on  the  law  of  trespass  ;  and  although  there 
were  good  grounds  for  an  action  of  trespass,  Vi  et 
armis  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  instead  of  taking  the 
trespasser  to  the  police-station,  still  it  is  very  hard 
that  occupiers  of  land  are  to  be  subjected  to  such 
damage  and  annoyance,  with  no  other  redress  but  a 
tedious  and  expensive  action  at  law.  I  have  seen 
many  meadows  where  loads  of  hay  have  been  destroyed 
by  persons  constantly  treading  over  the  turf,  and  others 
have  been  obliged  to  have  policemen  to  watch.  A 
short  time  back  I  stopped  a  person  trespassing  on  my 
land,  requesting  him  to  retrace  his  steps  ;  but,  pushing 
me  aside,  he  ran  on,  stopping  after  he  had  got  some 
little  distance  to  turn  and  laugh  at  me.  Having  with 
some  little  difficulty  obtained  his  name  and  address,  I 
applied  to  the  magistrate  for  a  summons  for  trespass 
with  wilful  damage  and  assault,  but  was  told  I  must 
enter  an  action,  as  the  defendant  would  very  likely 
plead  "he  thought  it  was  a  thoroughfare,  and  I  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  summons  for  nothing.  I  thought 
at  the  time  mine  was  rather  a  hard  case  ;  but  after 
reading  the  above,  I  ought  rather  to  congratulate  my- 
self that  my  trespasser  did  not  charge  me  with  assault 
for  attempting  to  stop  him  damaging  my  crops,  and 
that  I  was  not,  like  George  Baverstock,  "  fined  £i, 
with  19X.  6if.  costs,  or  in  default  one  month's  im- 
prisonment." Thanks  to  the  recent  gun  licence,  we 
are  not  quite  so  much  troubled  with  men  and  dogs 
breaking  through  the  hedges  and  damaging  the  crops 
as  we  used  to  be ;  yet,  nevertheless,  there  are  plenty 
of  trespassers  now  who  think  they  are  doing  no  harm 
in  treading  down  other  people's  crops  ;  and  after  the 
magistrates'  decision  at  Slough,  they  will  fancy  they 
have  a  right  to  do  it.  M.  C. 

Preparation  of  Seed  Wheat.— The  destruction  of 
seed  Wheat  was  very  considerable  in  France  last  year, 
and  the  fact  has  naturally  drawn  attention  to  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  grain  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  bunt.  Many  farmers  have  suffered  severely 
in  their  crops,  yet  the  habit  of  preparing  the  seed 
is  now  pretty  general,  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  care,  the  precaution  is  often  inefiectual. 
M.  Girardin  treated  this  subject  scientifically  and 
practically  so  far  back  as  1845,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
mixed  with  lime,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  are  considered 
by  French  agricultural  chemists  to  be  the  most  efficient 
agents  of  preservation,  but  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
latter  salt  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment.  M. 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  advocates  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  lime,  which,  with  proper  precautions,  is 
thoroughly  efficacious.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
application  recommended  :  Dissolve  171b.  or  18  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  soda  in  22  gallons  of  water,   or  say, 


generally,  nearly  a  pound  to  a  gallon  ;  this  solution 
will  keep  good  during  the  whole  time  of  sowing,  the 
lime  must  be  added  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  being 
reduced  to  powder  with  just  sufficient  water.  The  seed, 
which  should  be  prepared  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
20  gallons,  is  laid  on  a  threshing  or  other  floor,  and 
watered  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  being 
continually  turned  over  till  every  grain  is  wetted, 
and  until  the  solution  begins  to  run  away  from  the 
heap  ;  immediately  afterwards  the  seed  should  be  in  like 
manner  intimately  mixed  with  the  powdered  lime,  the 
stirring  being  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  seed  is 
covered  with  the  powder  ;  the  quantity  of  lime  is  given 
at  about  one-fiftieth  that  of  the  Wheat.  The  sulphate 
of  copper  is  similarly  applied,  without,  however,  the 
addition  of  lime,  but  this,  being  in  common  use  in  this 
country,  need  not  be  described.    Y. 

Pork  Curing.— The  modus  operandi  of bacon  curing, 
as  detailed  by  "  Practical  Housekeeper"  of  last  week, 
may,  perhaps,  be  right  for  bacon  intended  to  be  smoked, 
but  for  ordinary  home-cured  bacon,  intended  for 
domestic  use,  I  think  it  would  cause  disappointment  to 
those  using  it.  The  quantity  of  saltpetre  being  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  is  needed,  must  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  bacon  hard  and  dry,  despite  the  quantity  of 
sugar  used.  Cumberland  bacon  is  well  known  and 
approved  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  if  working  men 
would  only  purchase  a  pork  carcase,  and  treat  it  in  the 
simple  form  I  am  about  to  write,  they  would  always 
have  a  sweet,  palatable  meal  in  the  house  at  a  light 
cost,  and  its  general  use  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  present  exorbitant  price  of  butcher's  meat. 
I  will  take  a  14  score  lb.  pig  for  my  illustration,  which 
I  prefer  to  buy  in  the  months  of  December  or  January, 
as  it  then  is  sufficiently  cold  to  resist  the  attack 
of  the  fly.  After  the  pig  has  hung  about  48  hours 
it  is  cut  up  by  the  pork  butcher,  and  I  place  the 
hams,  face  downwards,  in  a  large  tub,  with  a  plentiful 
covering  of  common  salt,  treating  the  hands  and  the 
flitches  in  the  same  way,  thus  allowing  the  blood  to 
run  out.  After  lying  4S  hours  I  add  to  a  lot  of  salt 
(you  cannot  put  too  much)  4  lb.,  not  more,  of  salt- 
petre, and  2  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  up  finely  together  ;  take  the  bacon  out  of  the  tub 
on  to  a  table,  and  rub  well  with  the  mixture,  taking 
care  to  rub  out  all  the  blood,  and,  if  any,  draw  away 
the  blood  veins.  This  latter  should  be  specially 
attended  to  in  the  hams  and  hands,  and  apply  plenty 
of  the  mixture  to  any  open  places.  Allow  the  brine 
first  made  to  remain  in  the  tub,  and  on  each  alternate 
night  rub  the  whole  of  the  bacon  with  the  brine. 
Continue  this  for  a  fortnight,  then  wash  the  flitches  with 
warm  water,  sprinkle  over  them  a  little  oatmeal,  and 
hang  up  to  dry  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen,  where  there 
is  a  current  of  fresh  air  through.  Continue  the  rub- 
bing process  on  alternate  nights  of  the  hams  and 
hands  for  a  month,  and  on  each  night  you  rub  vary 
the  position  of  the  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
giving  each  in  turn  the  bottom  place  in  the  brine,  then 
wash  as  before  and  hang  up.  After  trying  many  pro- 
cesses, I  have  finally  and  for  many  years  followed  the 
above,  and  my  bacon  has  always  had  the  admiration 
of  my  friends.  The  merest  tyro  in  bacon  curing  may 
succeed  in  having  in  his  house  a  supply  of  sweet  bacon 
at  a  cost  of  about  yd.  per  lb.,  as  I  never  pay  more 
than  6d.  per  lb.  for  the  carcase.  R. 

Beetroot  Cultivation  in  Ireland. — The  "  Irish 
Beetroot  Sugar  Company,  Limited,"  have  just  issued 
their  prospectus,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  ^35,000. 
The  company  proposes  to  rent  an  estate  of  about 
600  acres,  which  could  produce  one-third  of  the  required 
roots.  They  propose  to  pay  for  roots  at  the  rate  of 
15.C  per  ton  delivered  at  the  factory,  and  though  Sugar- 
Beetroot  cannot  be  grown  to  a  size  like  common 
Mangel  Wurzel,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  often 
40  tons  to  the  acre  of  the  latter  is  produced  in  Ireland,  it 
would  not  be  overrating  to  take  a  medium  growth  of 
20  tons  of  Sugar- Beet  on  the  same  space  of  ground, 
which  would  yield  £\2  to  the  acre,  a  price  in  con- 
nection with  other  facilities  that  would  remunerate  the 
farmer.  The  estate  being  in  the  environs  of  Mallow,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  eligible  that  could  be  selected. 
Besides  railway  communication  in  different  directions 
to  move  both  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  it 
is  also  a  district  where  dairies  abound,  and  where  the 
refuse  of  the  root  would  have  the  best  chance  of  a  ready 
market  within  a  reasonable  distance.  The  raw  Sugar  - 
Beet  contains,  say  1 1  per  cent,  of  sugar,  of  which  in 
the  process  about  8  per  cent,  is  extracted,  leaving 
3  percent,  in  the  refuse  ;  but  as  the  raw  Beet  contains 
82  per  cent,  of  water,  whereas  the  refuse,  by  pressing, 
only  contains  25  per  cent,  of  water,  it  follows  that  the 
refuse  is  composed  of  nearly  four  times  the  original 
solid  matter.  The  refuse  being  offered  at  ioj.  a  ton, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  a  prepared 
food,  capable  of  keeping  better  in  a  semi -fermented 
state,  it  is  more  suitable  food,  less  subject  to  waste, 
more  palatable,  and  in  every  respect  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  original  root  for  both  milk  and  flesh-meat. 
To  work  12,000  tons  of  roots  the  produce  of  600  acres, 
will  require  140  labourers,  some  of  them  skilled 
Belgians.  The  prospectus  contains  the  following 
paragraph  :  —  "  The  Honourable  Commisioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  kindly  have  consented  to  allow  the 
contract  system,  being  that  which  is  now  in  operation 
in  Belgium,  and  to   pay  exactly  the  same   duties  as 
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there."  Russia  contains  S73  Beetroot  sugar  factories, 
Germany,  296;  France,  434;  Austria,  212  ;  Belgium, 
108;  Holland,  18;  and  Sweden,  4;  all  together 
working  over  13,000,000  tons  of  Sugar-Beetroot.  In 
all  those  countries  lying  under  such  various  climates, 
the  growth  of  the  root  must  be  successful.  Ireland's 
climate  is  noted  for  its  growth  of  bulb  roots,  moisture 
being  one  of  the  essential  elements  required,  and  in 
which  Ireland  is  by  no  means  deficient.  G.  H.  Page, 
Belfast. 

Oar  Meat  Supply. — As  this   subject  is  likely  to 
engage  the  special  attention  of  Parliament,  I  think  it 
right  that  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  all  propositions   relating  to  it.       Mr.    C.    S. 
Read,  M.P.  for  Norfolk,  has  given  notice  that  he  will, 
during  the  ensuing  session,  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the    Contagious    Diseases   (Animals)    Act,    with    the 
avowed  object  of  devising  means  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  propagating  foreign  cattle  disease  among  English 
cattle.     It  is  well  known  that  the  metropolis  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Continental  supply  of  cattle 
to  help  to  satisfy  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  meat ; 
and  although  the  price  of  meat  has  been  ruinously  high 
during  the  past  year,  the  public  are  indebted  to   the 
foreign  supply  for  preventing  the  British  producer  from 
exacting   a  still  more   extravagant  price.     When  the 
means  are  considered  by  which  Mr.  Read  proposes  to 
effect  his  professed  object,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  question  widens  itself  into  one  whose  importance  is 
increased  by  its  being  intimately  associated  with  the 
great  principle  of  Free  Trade.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  a  certain  section  of  the  agricultural  party  desire  no 
less  sweeping  a  measure  than  the  total  exclusion  from 
our  metropolitan  and  other  markets  of  all  foreign  live 
cattle.     This  is  not  asked  for  in  so  many  words  ;  but 
when  the  Legislature  is  invited  to  decree  an  order  to 
make  it  compulsory  to  slaughter  all  foreign  animals  at 
the  place  of  landing — even  when  after  quarantine  and 
inspection  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy — it  is 
high  time  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  pro- 
position. It  means  that  by  a  compulsory  slaughter  of  all 
foreign  animals  at  the  place  of  landing,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a    permanent   disability,  and  deteriorated  in 
value,  owing  to   buyers  being  compelled  to  purchase 
only  at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  loss,  consequent  not  only  on  increased  expenses 
and  inconveniences,  but  not   on   the   enforcement  of 
compulsory  slaughter,  whether  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  demand  it  or  not.     The  natural  consequence  of 
course  is,  that  not  only  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
live  stock  of  the  British  producer,  but  the  profits  of  the 
foreign  importer,  which  are  so  meagre,  would  result  in 
heavy  losses,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be 
compelled   to    turn   their   back   against    our   markets. 
Such  a  result,  arising  from  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
Protectionist   policy,    would   materially  lessen,   if  not 
destroy,   the  foreign   cattle   trade.     It   would  greatly 
diminish  our  meat  supply,   and  permanently  increase 
the   price   of  meat.      Any  one    looking  beneath  the 
surface  can  understand  that  the  agricultural  party  is 
aiming  more  at  the  exclusion  of  foreign  cattle   than 
foreign  cattle  disease.     If  great  watchfulness   be   not 
exercised,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  will 
permit   itself,    on  false  and   evidently   misunderstood 
grounds,  to  be  conspicuously  drawn  into  the  contro- 
versy, and,  strange  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  "  Protec- 
tionists."    Few  will  credit  that  the  greatest  corporate 
body  in  the  world  will  lend  itself  towards  furthering 
the  consummation  of  an  evil  whose  dimensions  can- 
not be  exaggerated.     The  City  of  London,   hitherto 
always     foremost    in    promoting    freedom    of    trade, 
repeal    of    productive    duties,    and    removal    of     all 
commercial     fetters,    now    is     to    stand    forward    to 
champion    the    interests    of    a     class    to    the    detri- 
ment  of  the   nation   at   large,    and    more    especially 
to    the    inhabitants  of  the    metropolis.       One    natu- 
rally   inquires    the    cause   of   this    sudden    departure 
from  sound  principles.    The  prospect  of  procuring  gain 
to  the  great  Corporation  is  obviously  the  ruling  influ- 
ence which  has,   in  an  unnatural  alliance,   united  the 
Corporation    with     the     Protectionists.      These    two 
powers,  seeking  the    same    end,    expect   far  different 
results  ;  for  while  the  Protectionist   party  hope  for  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  foreign  cattle  trade  in  this 
country,  the  Corporation  calculates  upon  an  increased 
prosperity  of  its  cattle  markets  at   Deptford,  where  for 
every  beast  landed  there  the  Corporation  gets  5j.,  and 
for  every  sheep  gd.  each.     To  show  at  a  glance  how 
the  Corporation  is  benefited  by  all  foreign  cattle  being 
compelled  to  land  at   Deptford,   as  proposed  by  the 
agricultural  party,   it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  if 
landed  elsewhere,   the  cattle  may  be  taken  to  the  City 
Market  at  Islington,   where,   instead  of  5-r.  per  beast, 
the  Corporation  may  only  charge  6d.,    and  instead  of 
gd.  per  sheep,  they  may  only  charge  i\d.     During  last 
year  38,000  beasts  landed  at   Deptford,  which,  at  5^. 
per    beast,     yielded     the    Corporation    ^9500 ;    and 
120,000  sheep,  at  gd.,  which  yielded  /4500;  the  total 
of  which,  added  to  about  from  ,£2000  to  /3000  deriv- 
able  from  the   letting   of  slaughter-houses   and    lairs, 
brings   the  grand  total  of  ,£17,000;    whereas,   if  the 
above  animals  had  been  landed  elsewhere,  and  taken  to 
the  regular  Metropolitan  Market  at  Islington,  the  Cor- 
poration would  only  have  received  ,£950  on  the  cattle, 
and  ^625  on  the  sheep.  Last  year  was  an  alarmists'  year, 
full  of  reported  and  actual  occurrences  of  cattle  disease. 


Being,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  country,  it 
was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Corporation.  The  Privy 
Council  was  compelled  to  issue  stringent  regulations, 
ordering  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign 
imports  to  be  slaughtered  at  Deptford.  Hence  the 
prosperity  of  the  market.  But  because  the  Corporation 
has  been  unnecessarily  compelled  to  spend  a  quarter  of 
a  million  sterling  in  the  erection  of  the  market,  and 
because  it  cannot  confidently  hope  for  a  recurrence  of 
outbreak  of  rinderpest,  is  Parliament  to  help  it,  never- 
theless, to  repay  its  obligations  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  consumers  of  meat?  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  thrust  into  the  way  of  foreign  cattle 
importation  during  the  year  1S72,  257,712  animals  were 
imported  less  than  in  1871,  as  proved  by  data  supplied 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  shows  for  1871,  213,972 
beasts,  against  139,377  for  1872,  or  a  falling  off  of 
74,595  ;  40,139  calves,  against  33.525,  or  a  falling  off 
of  66r4  ;  916,799  sheep,  against  809,817,  or  a  falling 
oft  of  106,982  ;  and  85,622  swine,  against  16,101,  or  a 
falling  off  of  69,521 — the  whole  representing  a  grand 
total  of  257,712  animals  less  for  the  year  1872  than  the 
year  1871.  These  figures  will  not  appear  surprising  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  unfairness  displayed 
towards  importers  of  foreign  cattle.  If  one  animal  in 
a  foreign  imported  herd  was  merely  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  whole  cargo,  whether  healthy 
or  not,  are  slaughtered ;  while,  in  an  English  herd,  only 
those  that  are  diseased  are  slaughtered.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  British  public  cry  out 
because  Continental  producers  are  sending  the  best  of 
their  herds  to  the  markets  of  Paris,  Brussels,  and  other 
large  towns,  where  they  are  treated  on  a  thorough 
equality  with  native  producers  ?  These  are  some  of  the 
considerations  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
Parliament  is  called  upon  to  sanction  a  covert  and 
Protectionist  attempt  to  limit  "Our  Meat  Supply."  A 
Free  Trader,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  February  3. 

Statute  Fairs. — Mop,  statute,  or  hiring  fairs, 
have  always  been  a  serious  evil.  Landowners,  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  and  parents  of  young  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  all  complain  of  their  demoralising 
effects.  The  meeting  takes  place  at  a  country  town  ; 
the  peasantry  for  20  miles  round  crowd  into  the  town 
about  Michaelmas,  furnished  with  all  the  ready  money 
which  they  can  command.  They  are  bent  upon  an 
"  outing,"  as  it  is  called,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
they  seem  to  be  willing  to  take  their  chance  of  getting 
another  situation  as  soon  as  they  can  "better"  them- 
selves. They  take  places  where  they  are  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  they  ever  were  at  home.  The  boys 
are  taught  farm  work,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in 
the  general  business  appertaining  to  households  in 
country  districts  where  the  principal  residents  are 
chiefly  small  landowners,  freeholders,  tenant-farmers, 
shopkeepers,  and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  time  of 
the  yearly  hiring  a  general  exodus  is  the  result.  The 
eagerness  for  a  holiday  incites  servant  girls  and 
unmarried  men  in  rural  districts  to  flock  to 
the  hiring  fair  in  order  to  "set "  themselves 
to  employers  for  the  next  12  months.  Carters,  shep- 
herds, and  labourers  exhibit  their  emblems  on  their 
hats  or  button-holes,  thereby  intimating  that  they  are 
out  of  employment.  In  the  meantime  the  public- 
houses  provide  entertainments  in  the  shape  of  dancing 
rooms,  food,  and  drink,  which  appear  to  suit  the 
customers  from  the  country.  On  their  way  home  the 
noise  and  confusion  cannot  be  described.  A  trust- 
worthy police  report  of  the  number  of  robberies  at  a 
hiring  fair  would,  I  believe,  astonish  the  general 
public.  Farmers  are  robbed  of  their  watches,  servant 
girls  and  young  farm  labourers  are  relieved  of  their 
surplus  cash  by  pickpockets,  who  come  from  the 
various  head-centres  of  crime  in  order  to  prey  upon 
society.  Private  houses  are  robbed,  horses  are  stolen, 
servant  girls  and  adult  boys  are  initiated  into  ways  of 
wickedness  which,  but  for  these  fairs,  they  would  have 
been  slower  to  find  out.  The  holding  of  a  statute  or 
hiring  fair  is,  as  a  rule,  deprecated  by  nearly  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  agricultural  districts.  The 
people  who  frequent  them  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  like  in  such  matters,  but  the 
consequences  to  ratepayers  are  very  serious,  especially 
with  reference  to  police  expenses  and  bastardy  cases. 
It  has  been  attempted  in  various  districts  to  do  away 
with  statute  fairs,  and  hire  male  and  female  servants 
either  privately  or  through  register  offices.  These 
efforts,  however,  as  hitherto  practised,  do  not  seem  to 
have  answered  the  purpose.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  rural  population,  including  that  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  is  very  fond  of  a  holiday  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  education  of  all  classes  in  this  country 
is  progressing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  intelligence 
spreads,  the  rural  population,  who  now  frequent 
statute  fairs,  may,  in  future,  be  induced  to  discontinue 
the  practice,  thereby  saving  their  reputations  and  their 
money.  We  presume  that  the  extension  of  cricket  and 
other  sports  in  every  parish  would  do  something 
towards  the  diminution  of  the  evils  connected  with 
statute  fairs.  M'D. 

Subsoiling. — Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Evershed  have 
got  into  a  discussion  about  subsoiling,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Evershed  has  been  a  little  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  objects  to  stirring  the  soil  to 
any  depth  which  Mr.  Smith  or  any  other  man  wishes 
to  go,  but  what  he  objects  to  is  "  turning  up  the  sub- 


soil and  turning  down  the  top  soil,"  and  any  one  who 
has  had  experience,  as  I  unfortunately  have  had,  of 
such  a  mistake,  will  think  that  Mr.  Evershed  is  right 
No  doubt  to  turn  up  a  small  bit  of  subsoil,  as  is  done 
in  Belgium  in  the  great  sandy  plains  at  certain  intervals, 
is  attended  with  benefit,  but  to  turn  up  the  subsoil  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  loss  of  crop  for  one  or 
two  or  three  years,  or  even  longer,  if  the  thickness  of 
subsoil  turned  up  is  very  great.  A  bit  of  experience, 
however,  is  worth  a  deal  of  theory.  I  had  35  acres  of 
very  good  land,  which  had  been  mown  for  many  years, 
being  wet,  or  what  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  called 
a  rhos.  This  land  I  drained,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  apparently  a  great  depth  of  soil — it  looked  to  be 
more  than  2  feet  thick,  all  of  the  same  colour,  or  so 
gradually  shaded  off  that  you  could  not  observe  any 
marked  change,  I  thought  I  would  do  a  bit  of 
"  Lauderdale "  work.  So  instead  of  paring  and 
burning  for  the  first  crop  in  my  usual  way  with  wet 
land  that  has  been  drained,  I  got  two  enormous  ploughs 
from  Howard,  and  set  these  to  work  with  four  horses 
in  each.  I  measured  the  work  myself  as  it  went  on, 
and  the  furrow  was  never  so  shallow  as  1 2  inches, 
and  was  usually  over  13  inches  deep,  measured  on  the 
land  side,  and  the  width  turned  over  at  each  run  was 
1 7i  to  iS  inches.  The  horses  (four)  did  about  3  roods 
per  day  with  each  plough,  and  after  all  was  finished  I 
and  my  manager  thought  it  a  splendid  job,  and  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  the  great  crop  we  were  to  get.  It 
was  sown  with  Oats,  and  very  carefully  done,  for  my 
manager  was  proud  of  it,  but  it  did  not  produce  a 
single  ripe  corn,  and  the  whole  straw  would  not  have 
amounted  to  5  cwt.  to  the  acre  ;  and  this  although  it 
got  about  2\  tons  of  lime— for  in  these  days  I  usually 
divided  my  liming  into  two  successive  years.  There 
was  plenty  of  my  other  land  in  Oats  close 
by,  which  produced  a  very  good  crop,  and  very 
good  sample.  The  next  year  it  got  2  tons  more  lime, 
and  not  being  sufficiently  rotted  for  roots  it  was  sown 
partly  with  Rye,  partly  with  Oats,  and  partly  with 
Rape  broadcast,  and  the  whole  crop  was  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  seed.  The  third  year  it  was  tried  with  roots, 
white  and  yellow  Turnips  and  Swedes,  and  produced  a 
very  so-so  crop,  perhaps  14  or  15  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
this  last  year  it  was  again  put  into  roots,  simply  revers- 
ing the  position  of  the  Turnips'  and  the  Swedes,  and 
the  crop  is  again  very  indifferent,  not  more  than  10  or 

12  tons,  or  about  one-half  of  our  usual  crop.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  cold,  wet  summer  of  1872  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  the  bad  crop  of  this  last  year,  but 
still  the  fact  is  before  me  that,  in  four  years,  with  four 
labours  and  four  rents,  I  have  only  got  crop  equal  to 
one  ordinary  crop,  such  as  my  adjoining  land  produces. 
Next  spring  it  will  be  sown  with  Oats,  and  laid  down 
with  Rye-grass  and  Clover,  when  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  all  right  ;  but  still  that  one  experiment  is  quite 
enough  for  me,  and  never  again  will  I  turn  over  land 

13  inches  deep.  If  any  of  Mr.  Smith's  admirers,  or  if 
your  correspondent,  "  A  Scotsman,"  who  evidently 
has  a  great  admiration  for  deep  ploughing,  would  like 
to  buy  my  big  ploughs  he  shall  have  them  at  half  their 
cost  price  !  They  have  wheels  30  inches  diameter,  and 
with  four  horses  will  cut  a  furrow  iS  by  13,  and  turn  it 
splendidly.  The  plough  for  me,  when  I  want  to 
meddle  with  the  subsoil,  is  a  double-furrow  plough, 
carrying  a  cultivator  prong  in  place  of  the  front  plough, 
and  letting  the  back  plough  turn  its  furrow  over  on  top 
of  the  broken  up  subsoil.  A  6-inch  furrow,  and  the 
subsoil  stirred  6  or  S  inches  below  that  (but  not  brought 
up  to  the  top),  making  a  total  depth  of  1 2  or  14  inches, 
is  all  that  any  one  needs,  and  that  can  be  done  on  light 
soils  with  a  pair  of  good  horses,  or  on  heavy  soil  with 
three  or  four  horses,  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as 
cheaply  as  with  steam,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.   G.  A.  If. 


Societies. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this 
Society,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 

Improvement  of  Land  in  Scotland— the  following 
premiums,  suggested  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Improvement  of  Land  in  Scotland,  of  which 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  is  convener,  were  agreed 
to:  —  For  approved  reports,  by  a  proprietor  or 
tenant,  on  the  cultivation  of  not  less  than  150 
imperial  acres  of  land  of  inferior  quality — 1st  premium, 
,£200;  2d,  ,£150.  Intimation  of  intention  to  compete 
to  be  lodged  by  November  1,  1873.  The  operations 
to  be  reported  on  must  be  commenced  not  later  than 
the  autumn  of  1S73;  be  conducted  on  a  farm  of  at 
least  150  acres  imperial;  extend  over  a  period  of  nol 
less  than  five  or  six  years,  and  embrace  a  complete 
rotation  of  crops.  The  Society  will  appoint  a  com* 
mittec,  who  shall  determine  if  the  land  is  of  the  class 
referred  to.  The  committee  shall  periodically  inspect 
the  operations,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  for  any 
information  on  any  point  they  may  consider  necessary. 
They  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  system  of 
management  pursued,  nor  make  any  suggestions,  but 
shall  take  their  own  notes,  so  a;  to  be  able  to  check 
the  statements  made  in  the  report.  The  report  must 
detail  the  previous  state  of  the  land,  and  the  system  of 
cultivation  pursued  thereon,  if  any ;  the  nature  of  the 
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soil  and  subsoil ;  the  whole  operations  carried  on,  in- 
cluding trenching,  draining,  liming,  fencing,  road- 
making,  &c,  during  the  rotation,  and  the  cost  thereof, 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  all  seed  and  manure  applied, 
the  produce  of  each  crop,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  ol 
live  stock  kept.  Classified  abstracts  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure and  return  for  each  year  must  also  be  given. 
Hiring  Markets. — The  report  by  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  system  of  engaging 
farm  servants,  and  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  registers  throughout  the 
country,  was  before  the  board,  when  the  following 
resolutions  by  the  committee  were  approved  of: — 
I.  That  the  system  of  hiring  markets,  as  it  at  present 
prevails  in  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  is  very  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  2. 
That  hiring  markets  in  the  smaller  villages  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quietly  and  orderly  conducted.  3.  That 
the  directors  should  be  recommended  to  send  a  circular 
to  all  district  associations  in  Scotland  impressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  using  their  influence  to  promote 
the  formation  of  registers  for  farm  servants.  4.  That 
the  landed  proprietors  and  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland 
be  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  to  establish  a  system 
of  registers,  through  which  to  engage  farm  servants 
with  strict  reference  to  character,  allowing  them  the 
privilege  of  another  day  as  a  holiday  instead  of  the 
feeing  market  day  ;  and  the  committee  further  recom- 
mend that,  in  order  to  induce  less  change  amongst 
farm  servants,  ample  cottage  accommodation  should 
be  provided  on  farms. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Impediments  to  English  Agriculture. — We  give  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  on  this  subject,  read  by  Mr 
James  Howard,  M.P.,  before  the  Bedfordshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  (see  p.  193). 

With  respect  to  the  second  head  of  my  subject — 
11  Impediments  which  the  tenant  has  power  to  over- 
come " — there  can  be  no  question  that  the  difficulties  of 
farming  to  a  profit  have  of  late  years  been  increasing. 
On  all  hands  the  farmer  has  found  that  his  outgoings 
are  larger  and  larger ;  rents,  rates,  taxes,  labour,  un- 
propitious  seasons,  and  last,  if  not  least,  disease  in  his 
live  stock,  have  all  conspired  to  make  his  path  more 
difficult.  To  meet  the  increasing  difficulties  and  larger 
outgoings,  farmers  who  mean  to  succeed  have  had  to 
adopt  a  larger  style  of  cultivation,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make,  as  we  say  in  business,  large  returns. 
Of  the  three  classes  of  hindrances  I  have  named  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  class  is  the  most  influential,  but 
that  the  tenant  unaided  is  powerless  to  overcome  some 
of  the  more  formidable  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
His  eflorts  are  necessarily  confined  to  questions  of 
management  and  practical  working.  Knowledge  in 
farming,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  is  the  great  essential 
to  success.  The  question  every  farmer  of  the  present 
day  should  ask  himself  is,  Do  I  avail  myself  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  at  my  com- 
mand ?  Perhaps  in  no  other  business  are  there  such 
facilities  of  gaining  information  upon  every  subject  and 
every  branch  of  a  subject  as  in  agriculture. 

There  are  no  trade  secrets,  every  operation  is  carried 
on  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Farmers  everywhere 
mingle  together  and  freely  interchange  opinions.  The 
best  managed  farms  in  Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  Northumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  open  to  inspection.  At  our  great  agricul- 
tural meetings  the  farmer  has  brought  before  him  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  every  description  of  live 
stock,  and  the  best  and  newest  inventions  in  labour- 
saving  machinery.  I  sometimes  think  that  foreigners 
reap  greater  advantages  from  these  opportunities  than 
do  the  great  bulk  of  English  farmers— certainly  they 
make  greater  use  of  them.  It  is  the  commonest  thing 
possible  to  meet  with  foreign  agriculturists  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  farms  (and  their 
management)  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  I 
would  ask  what  proportion  of  Bedfordshire  farmers 
have  seen  either  the  fine  farms  upon  Lord  Leicester's 
estate,  or  the  splendid  farming  of  East  Lothian  ? 

If  under  this  head  of  the  subject  I  talk  plainly  and  utter 
sentiments  that  may  not  be  altogether  pleasing,  do  not 
suppose  it  is  because  I  wish  to  lecture  you  after  the  fashion 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi ;  that  is  far  from  my  intention.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  just  what  1  have  often  reflected  upon, 
and  leave  the  points  I  take  up  for  your  consideration.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
greater  impediment  to  progress  than  prejudice ;  nothing 
tends  more  to  foster  prejudice  than  exclusiveness,  and 
nothing  is  so  calculated  to  destroy  prejudice  as  going  out 
into  the  world  and  seeing  how  other  people  manage  their 
business  and  affairs.  Had  there  been  a  higher  and  more 
general  state  of  intelligence  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  such  gross  frauds  to  be  perpetrated  in  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs  as  have  now  become  notorious  ?  Thanks  to 
the  scientific  analyst  and  the  more  general  appreciation 
by  farmers  of  his  art,  these  modes  of  cheating  the  farmer 
will  probably  very  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has  done  much  to  expose  and  drive 
out  of  the  trade  unprincipled  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  is  worthy,  if  only  on  this  account,  of  more  general 
support. 

Another  source  of  information  open  to  the  British  farmer 
is  the  literature  of  agriculture  ;  rich  beyond  all  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  country,  there  is'not  a  single  subject 
either  bearing  on  the  philosophy  or  practice  of  agriculture, 
from  the  highest  abstraction  to  the  most  everyday  opera- 
tion in  husbandry,  upon   which  the  most   reliable  and 


fullest  information  does  not  exist.  Then  again  our  agri- 
cultural newspapers  are,  of  their  class,  far  away  the  best  in 
the  world  :  from  week  to  week  they  contain  most  valuable 
information  and  hints  to  the  farmer.  I  have  often  re- 
gretted to  hear  farmers  remark  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  daily  papers  they  have  given  up  their  agri- 
cultural paper.  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  a  wise  or  a 
paying  course,  for  I  don't  see  how  a  farmer  can  keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  day  without  his  agricul- 
tural newspaper  or  magazine,  any  more  than  an  engineer 
can  do  so  without  his  mechanics'  magazine  or  engineering 
newspaper. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  man  must  be  a  very  dull  scholar 
who  cannot,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  find  in  a  newspaper 
a  sufficient  number  of  profitable  hints  to  repay  its  small 
cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  knowing  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  farming.  There  is  another  point 
connected  with  this  branch  of  my  subject  upon  which 
perhaps  I  may  speak  with  some  authority,  and  that  is  the 
loss  to  farmers  from  the  want  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
No  one  is  more  fully  aware  than  myself  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  farmers  during  the  past  20  years 
in  the  knowledge  of  machinery.  Every  now  and  then  1 
meet  with  a  farmer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mechanics,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
a  great  number  of  improvements  in  implements  and 
machines  have  emanated  from  farmers  themselves.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority  know  very  little.  If 
they  did,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  confident  that  not  one- 
half  of  the  agricultural  machinery  which  now  finds  ready 
customers  would  ever  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  makers  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  their  machinery  would  not  so 
often  be  worked  unskilfully,  nor  be  allowed  to  go  to  rack 
and  ruin  for  want  of  timely  attention  and  repair.  How  often 
have  I  seen  a  machine  with  beautifully  fitted  parts  left 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  weather. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  with  a  rising  labour 
market  far  more  machinery  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be 
employed  in  agricultural  operations,  and  it  behoves  the 
rising  generation  of  farmers  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both  mechanical  principles  and  practice. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Bedfordshire  County  School 
we  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  farmers  an  education 
for  their  sons  which  will  place  them  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate science  as  applied  to  every  branch  of  farming,  and 
to  reap  those  advantages  which  such  knowledge  is  calcu- 
lated to  confer  upon  its  possessor.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Bedfordshire  farmers  will  year  by  year  avail  themselves  in 
larger  numbers  of  the  advantages  of  this  school  for 
their  sons. 

If  I  were  an  entirely  disinterested  party  I  should  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  upon  the  question  of  steam  cultivation, 
and  should  maintain  that  one  of  the  greatest  impediments 
to  productive  farming,  especially  on  strong  land,  is  want 
of  depth  of  cultivation.  The  surface  of  three-fourths  of 
our  fields  has  only,  as  it  were,  been  scratched  some  4,  5, 
or  6  inches  deep.  We  cannot  add  to  the  area  of  this 
little  island  a  single  acre,  but  the  depth  of  its  tillage  could 
be  easily  doubled  or  trebled,  and  this  with  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  but  by  horse-power  it  is  practically  an  impos- 
sibility. Nothing  but  the  giant  arm  of  steam  can  give  us 
a  depth  of  cultivation  necessary  to  the  highest  style  of 
farming  and  for  the  production  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  produce.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore,  in  a  letter  to  a  Prus- 
sian inquirer  (recently  published  by  Blackwoods)  sums  up 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  Steam  Cultivation  as 
follows  : — 

"  Steam  does  the  work  at  the  proper  time. 

"  Steam  does  the  work  more  rapidly  and  cheaply. 

"'the  saving  in  horses  and  their  keep  pays  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion by  steam. 

"  By  steam-power  only  can  thorough  deep  cultivation  he 
obtained. 

"Thorough  deep  cultivation  proves  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
draining. 

"By  the  avoidance  of  furrows  there  is  great  gain  and 
advantage. 

"  Steam-power  increases  the  amount  of  home-grown  food,  and 
saves  to  the  people  the  immense  amount  of  food  now  consumed 
by  horses  employed  in  agricultural  labour." 

Having  had  some  12  or  14  years'  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  my  own  farms  by  steam-power,  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  and 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  steam  cultivation 
has  not  made  greater  way  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the 
imperfection  of  the  early-made  machinery,  and  consequent 
expense  in  working  it,  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  comparatively  small  progress  ;  but  that  cultivation  by 
steam  will  become  general  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  matter  has  any  doubt. 

Impediments  Removable  by  Law.— I  now  come  to  the 
impediments  to  successful  farming  which  the  Legislature 
can  remove  or  lessen.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  remedy  or  remedies  for  the  diseases  to  which 
the  live  stock  of  this  country  have  been  subjected  call  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Forster  has  unquestionably  been'placed  in  a  most  difficult 
position,  which  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
remarked  upon  to  me.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  from 
time  to  time  been  urged  by  agricultural  members  to  adopt 
stringent  and  yet  more  stringent  measures  to  keep  out 
disease  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  populous  towns  of  the 
North,  by  deputations  and  through  their  members,  have 
pressed  him  to  relax  existing  regulations,  urging  that  meat 
was  at  all  but  a  famine  price,  that  the  regulations  in  force 
were  seriously  checking  importation,  and  that  they  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  protection  to  the 
British  farmer.  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than 
the  idea  entertained  by  these  people  that  the  British 
farmer  is  benefited  by  keeping  out  foreign  stock,  and  seeks 
a  return  to  protection.  On  the  contrary,  provided 
that  security  against  disease  can  be  ensured,  the 
importation  of  store  stock  would  prove  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  majority  of  farmers.  When  I  have 
expressed  such  an  opinion  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  has  taken  them  by  surprise,  nor  until  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  the  breeders  of  cattle  in  England 
were  but  a  mere  minority  as  compared  with  the  feeders 


could  they  understand  my  grounds  for  the  statement.  I 
believe  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  profitable  farming 
than  the  present  scarcity  of  store  stock,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  such  animals  fetch.  In  how  many 
instances  is  their  value  but  little,  if  at  all,  increased  by 
being  fattened.  The  only  remedies  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  adopt  are,  I  believe,  those  which  have  all  along 
been  urged,  and  from  which  I  have  never  swerved  or 
seen  cause  to  alter  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  the 
House  thereon,  soon  after  I  was  elected,  viz. — Slaughter 
of  fat  stock  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  a  thorough 
system  of  quarantine  for  all  store  stock,  Irish  as  well  as 
foreign. 

In  April  last  I  placed  on  the  order  book  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  notice  of  motion  touching  the  question  of 
meat  supply  and  security  of  the  tenant-farmers'  capital, 
in  the  following  terms: — "To  call  attention  to  the  high 
price  of  butchers'  meat,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
an  increased  supply  of  animal  food  is  retarded  by  the 
insecurity  of  the  tenant-farmer's  capital  and  his  want  of 
freedom  in  cultivation  ;  and  to  move,  That  the  necessity 
for  increased  production  of  animal  food  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  growing  population  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  Government  should  direct  its  attention,  at  tin* 
earliest  period,  to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  for 
giving  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  and  Scotland 
greater  security  for  their  capital."  Since  that  time  the 
subject  has  grown  considerably  in  importance,  and  the 
question  has  been  debated  in  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
at  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  other  meetings  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  remarkable,  if 
not  a  significant  fact,  that  this  important  subject  had 
never  been  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1850. 
The  late  Mr.  Pusey,  during  that  and  the  three  previous 
years,  endeavoured  to  carry  a  Tenant-Right  Bill,  or,  to 
quote  his  own  title,  "  A  Bill  -ior  the  Improvement  of  the 
Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  England  and 
Ireland."  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Pusey  proved  unavailing. 
The  landowners  in  the  House  had  a  vague  dread  of 
change,  and  regarded  the  proposed  changes  as  antago- 
nistic to  their  interests,  whereas  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pusey's 
Bill  would  have  been  to  encourage  the  tenantry  to  lay  out 
their  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  these 
very  men,  and  thus  to  have  enhanced  their  value. 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  more  necessary  than  another  in 
order  to  produce  successful  farming,  it  is  security  of 
tenure  for  a  specified  period.  So  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is  at  present,  there  must  be  a  certain 
prospect  of  reaping  what  has  been  sown  to  induce  such  a 
liberal  expenditure  as  is  required  for  putting  land  into, 
and  keeping  it  in,  its  most  productive  state.  Any  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point  must  quickly  dissipate  all  ideas  of 
improvement  from  the  minds  of  tenant-farmers.  There 
are  instances  enough  of  tenants  having  been  speedily 
called  upon  to  pay  increased  rents  as  the  result  of  the 
outlay  of  their  own  skill  and  capital,  whilst  the  more 
cautious  occupiers  on  the  same  property  were  left  undis- 
turbed." Thus  wrote  Mr,  George  Hope,  the  foremost 
farmer  in  Scotland,  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart. 

At  present  we  are  sending  abroad  for  corn,  meat,  and 
other  provisions,  some  45  to  50  millions  a  year ;  men  of 
intelligence  and  experience  have  long  held  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  all  this  produce,  and 
even  far  more,  at  home. 

It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  if  we  are  to  look  for 
such  an  increase  in  our  agricultural  products,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital  attracted  to  the 
land,  and  embarked  in  its  cultivation.  A  farmer  is  exactly 
in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  a  manufacturer — a 
business  cannot  be  increased  and  the  returns  augmented 
without  more  capital  being  brought  in.  How  more 
capital  is  to  be  attracted  is  the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 
Much  good  would  unquestionably  ensue  by  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  with  respect  to  the  ownership,  devolution,  and 
transfer  of  land,  that  are  of  an  artificial  character,  and 
which  stand  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  (always  superior 
to  artificial),  through  the  action  of  which  the  present  evils 
would  be  remedied,  and  much  good  result  to  landowner, 
tenant,  and  labourer  ;  but  however  inviting  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  further  than  to 
venture  an  opinion  that  not  the  most  sweeping  legislation 
in  this  direction  would  have  so  immediate  and  important 
an  influence  in  encouraging  the  embarkation  of  capital  in 
the  higher  and  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a 
well-considered  and  equitable  law,  securing  to  the  tenant 
an  interest  in  the  outlay  of  his  capital.  Every  mercantile 
man,  every  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  knows  how 
proverbially  shy  capital  is,  and  that  the  first  element  in 
attracting  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  security.  Six  months' 
notice  to  quit  is  altogether  incompatible  with  high  farm- 
ing and  the  present  condition  of  agriculture.  The  evils 
of  such  a  system,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  much  felt  or  so 
apparent  upon  the  estates  of  kind,  considerate,  resident 
landlords,  such  as  we  have  in  this  county,  upon  which 
the  tenants  rest  contented  and  confident  in  their  hold- 
ings, having  no  other  security  than  a  "good  under- 
standing." It  is  no  little  credit  to  our  landed  proprietors 
that  their  arbitrary  powers  have  been  so  little  exercised. 

Although  the  need  for  legislation  is  not  felt  on  mnny 
estates,  yet  I  maintain  that  even  under  such  landlords  as 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Leicester,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  if  the  tenantry  who  feel  the  greatest  confirm  e 
in  their  landlords  knew  that  in  case  of  affliction,  death,  or 
from  any  other  cause  compelling  them  to  relinquish  their 
farms,  they,  or  those  they  leave  behind,  would  have  a 
legal  claim  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, or  that  the  property  rightfully  belonging  to  him 
was  secured  to  his  widow  and  orphans,  I  believe  it  would 
act  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  farmer  to  maintain 
his  farm  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  by  embarking  as 
much  capital  in  the  land  as  it  would  profitably  carry  or 
he  might  have  at  command. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  substratum  of  truth  as  well  as  a 
principle  involved  in  the  strong  language  used  by  that 
wisest  of  agriculturists,  Arthur  Young,  who  wrote  : 
"  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  I  e 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  short  lease  of  a 
garden,  he  will  return  it  to  you  a  desert.  The  magic  of 
property  turns  sand  into  gold," 
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As  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  Tenant- 
Right  in  the  approaching  session,  I  prefer  not  to  antici- 
pate the  argument  by  going  at  the  present  time  further 
into  the  subject  ;  but  if  any  one  entertains  doubts  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a  tenant-right  founded  upon  the :  prin- 
ciples of  justice  I  would  ask  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  North 
Lincolnshire  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  influence  there 
exerted  for  good  by  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right  Cus- 
toms both  upon  landowner,  tenant,  and  labourer. 

The  great  question  of  the  future— and  it  is  a  serious 
question  for  all  concerned  in  agriculture— is,  if  we  now 
find  a  difficulty  in  feeding  30  millions  of  people  how  are 
the  wants  of  a  population  of  50  millions  to  be  supplied,  a 
population  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  at  no 
distant  day  ? 

That  the  soil  does  not  produce  nearly  what  it  is  capable 
of  yielding,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject 
for  one  moment  doubts.  If  even  one-half  of  the  increase 
spoken  of  by  proprietors  and  farmers  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  were  realised,  what  an  enormous  influence 
would  such  extra  wealth,  raised  from  the  soil,  exert  upon 
the  interests  of  farmers,  labourers,  landlords,  and  not 
only  on  these,  but  on  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation. 

Looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  our 
limited  area,  our  growing  population,  our  increasing 
difficulties  in  supplying  the  people's  wants,  I  would  ask, 
in  conclusion,  does  it  not  behove  all  concerned  to  use 
every  effort  to  remove  the  impediments  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  increased  supply  of  food  for  our  teeming 
millions  ?  . 

Farmers'   Clubs. 

SMITHFIELD. 
p&t  4,— A  Council  meeting  was  held  this  day,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  veterinary  inspector's  report  on  the  health  of 
the  animals  exhibited  at  the  last  show  was  read. 

The  report  of  the  stewards  on  the  protests  at  the  last 
show  was  read,  also  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's manager  respecting  the  disqualification  of  his 
Grace's  animal  in  class  27.  It  was  ordered  that  a  copy 
of  this  letter  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  disqualification 
reported  by  the  stewards,  and  that  his  Grace's  atten- 
tion be  drawn  to  the  wording  of  the  headings  of  the 
classes  for  Scotch  cattle. 

The  implement  stewards'  report  on  chaff-cutting 
machines  was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  same  rule  as  enforced  at  the  last  show,  viz.,  that  no 
chaff-cutting  be  allowed  during  the  show. 

Mr.  John  Greetham,  of  Stain  field  Hall,  Wragby, 
Mr.  Thomas  Horley,  Jun,,  of  the  Fosse,  near 
Leamington,  were  unanimously  elected  stewards  of 
live  stock  for  the  ensuing  three  years,  in  place  of  the 
stewards  who  retire  by  rotation. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Druce  and  Robert  Leeds  were  re- 
elected stewards  of  implements  for  the  present  year. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  revise  the  stock  prize 
list  for  1873. 

A  memorial  from  various  breeders  and  exhibitors  of 
Kentish  sheep  was  read,  asking  for  some  additional 
prizes  for  this  division. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  de  Mornay  was  read, 
suggesting  prizes  for  young  sheep  under  12  months' 
old. 

It  was  resolved— That  the  classes  for  Longhorned 
cattle  should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  classes  for  Irish  cattle  be  increased  as 
follows:— Steers  or  oxen  of  any  age,  1st  prize,  £\%\ 
ditto,  2d,  ,£10.  Heifers  or  cows  of  any  age,  1st,  /15  ; 
ditto,  2d,  £10. 

That  in  class  37 — cross  or  mixed-bred  steers  above 
three  years  old— a  4th  prize  of  £$  be  added. 

That  the  classes  for  Kentish  sheep  be  the  same  as 
Cotswolds,  viz.  :— Wether  sheep  one  year  old,  1st 
prize,  ^20;  2d,  ^15  ;  3d,  £$.  Ewes  above  three 
years  old,  1st,  ,£10  ;  2d,  ,£5. 

That  the  prizes  in  the  class  for  cross-bred  I  -year-old 
Long  and  Short-wool  wethers  be  increased  as  follows  : 
—1st  prize,  ^20  ;  2d,  £i$  ;  3d,  £10 ;  4th,  ^5. 

The  following  special  rule  in  force  at  the  last  show 
was  resolved  to  be  struck  out,  on  the  understanding 
that,  if  necessary,  it  be  recommended  later  in  the  year  : 
— "  That  all  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs)  coming  by 
railway  to  the  Smithfield  Club's  show  be  sent  in  horse 
boxes  or  in  private  conveyances." 

The  following  special  rules  were  resolved  to  be  put 
in  force  again  for  the  next  show  :— 

"1.  That  no  animal  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs),  exhibited 
at  any  other  show  within  one  month  previous  to  Decem- 
ber 5,  1873,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show  this  year. 

"2.  That  each  exhibitor  be  required  to  certify  that  any 
animal  to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhibition  at  the  Smithfield 
Club's  show  this  year  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be, 
shown  at  any  other  exhibition  within  one  month  previous 
to  December  5,  1873. 

"  3.  That  all  animals  undergo  a  veterinary  examination 
previous  to  being  admitted  at  the  doors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  ;  and  that  suitable  covering  be  constructed 
over  the  outer  yard,  to  enable  this  to  be  properly  carried 
out. 

"4.  That  the  exhibitor  shall  send,  with  each  animal,  a 
certificate  that  it  has  not  been,  for  14  days  previous  to  its 
leaving  home  for  the  Smithfield  Club's  show,  in  contact 
with  any  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease." 

The  reports  of  the  judges  on  the  instruments  ex- 
hibited for  the  Farl  of  Powis'  prize  were  read  :— 


Reports  of  the  three  Judges. 

1.  "I  fully  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  these 
gentlemen  in  their  respective  capacities,  and  further  that 
on  scientific  grounds  1  cannot  advocate  the  division  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  pithing,  by  the  use  of  a  dirk  or  any  other 
kind  of  instrument  in  preference  to  the  direct  destruction 
of  the  brain  by  the  poleaxe.  In  the  one  case,  pithing,  the 
brain  with  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is. 
left  unharmed,  and  therefore  in  its  normal  condition  as 
the primum  mobile  of  the  animal  organism,  in  the  other 
its  functions  are  at  once  cut  short,  and  with  this,  life 
itself. 

"  In  other  words,  the  head  in  pithing  remains  alive 
when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  slowly  dying,  when  the 
operation  is  expertly  performed  ;  in  the  other,  the  stun- 
ning effects  of  the  blow,  even  when  the  skull  is  not  broken 
in,  so  completely  destroys  the  function  of  the  brain,  that 
the  body  is  immediately  deprived  of  sensation,  if  not 
of  life. 

"Failure  with  the  poleaxe  is  rare  ;  failure  with  any  kind 
of  pithing  instrument  must  in  practice  prove  frequent. 

"  Humanity  shrinks  from  contemplating  the  different 
conditions  of  animals  dying  under  these  different  circum- 
stances." 

2.  "With  reference  to  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  instrument  exhibited  and  used  to-day  by  the  inventor,  I 
much  question  if  it  be  practicable  to  employ  an  ordinary 
spiral  wire  spring  of  sufficient  power  to  penetrate  the  skull 
of  a  beast  without  rendering  it  almost  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility to  draw  up  or  set  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  resistance. 

' '  If  the  spring  or  springs  be  made  the  requisite  strength, 
then  some  other  means  would  have  to  be  devised  for  set- 
ting the  instrument  ready  for  action. 

"  If  the  animal  was  at  all  restive,  the  trigger  might  be 
accidentally  touched,  which  would  render  the  operation 
somewhat  dangerous." 

3.  "  Having  seen  three  trials,  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  much  prefer  the  use  of  the  poleaxe.  The 
first  trial,  at  Markham's  slaughterhouse  I  think,  was  a 
failure,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  second  trial  at 
Bonser's  slaughterhouse,  seeing  that  in  each  instance  the 
poleaxe  had  to  be  used  to  finish  the  beast. 

"  Although  in  the  third  trial  at  Noon's  slaughterhouse 
the  cane  was  used,  yet  it  had  not  the  desired  effect,  that 
of  destroying  life  so  quickly  as  in  the  use  of  the  poleaxe  ; 
and  I  also  think  that  the  pithing  process  is  detrimental  to 
the  meat,  seeing  the  blood  gets  congealed  in  the  neck. 

"This  opinion,  I  believe,  was  also  expressed  by  Mr. 
Humphries. 

"lean  only  add,  that  after  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, I  give  the  poleaxe  the  preference  to  any  instru- 
ment I  have  ever  seen  used  as  the  most  effectual  in 
destroying  life." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  judges— viz., 
Professor  Simonds,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College ;  Mr.  James  Arnold,  of  35  and  36,  West 
Smithfield  ;  Mr.  John  A.  Garton,  of  117,  Metropolitan 
Meat  Market— for  the  time  they  have  devoted  to  the 
experiments  in  this  matter.  Also  to  the  owners  who 
have  placed  slaughter-houses  and  animals  at  their  dis- 
posal, viz.: — Mr.  J.  W.  Markham,  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  ;  Mr.  Bonser,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  j 
Mr.  Noon,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

The  subject  of  the  catalogue  of  the  show  having  been 
discussed,  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  handed  to  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Company,  as  heretofore,  on  the 
express  condition  that  no  notices  nor  advertisements 
be  inserted,  except  at  the  end  thereof. 

The  Council  resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Assistant-Secretary. 

On  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last  general  meeting 
by  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Hoopern,  Exeter,  it  was 
decided — That  iron  feeding- troughs  be  provided  for  all 
animals  sent  to  the  show,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  disease  being  brought  from  other  places. 

The  Implement  Committee  was  re-appointed,  with 
the  same  powers  as  heretofore. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Club  : — His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  ;  Wm.  Alway,  37,  Chapel  Street, 
Pentonville  ;  Josh.  Alway,  37,  Chapel  Street,  Penton- 
ville  ;  Samuel  Walbey,  Barley,  Royston  ;  John  Kent, 
Whyke,  Chichester;  B.  W.  Tassell,  Hode,  Patrix- 
bourne,  Canterbury. 

Letters  were  read,  and  answers  ordered. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his 
Grace's  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 


LONDON. 
County  Education. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  last  week,  when  Mr.  Brereton  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  which  was  reported  in  our  last  number, 
Mr.  Morris,  head  master  of  the  Bedford  County 
School,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  while  the 
meeting  were  awaiting  Mr.  Brereton's  delayed  arrival. 
Referring  in  terms  of  great  praise  to  Mr.  Brereton's 
labours  and  successes  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
he  expressed  the  objection  he  felt  to  Mr.  Brereton's 
proposal  to  establish  a  county  college.     He  said  : — 

Canon  Brereton's  object  is  to  connect  together  the 
different  schools  which  have  been  founded  by  taking  the 
best  boys  away  from  each,  and  assembling  them  together 
in  a  college  at  Cambridge,  to  be  called  the  County 
College.  First,  with  respect  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
founding  this  college.  He  proposes  to  get  the  money 
partly  from  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  and 
partly  on  the  joint-stock  share  principle,  issuing  shares, 
that  is,  in  the  hope  of  paying  a  dividend.  There  is  to  be 
one  year's  residence  in  the  college,  added  to  two  years 
previously  in  one  of  the  county  schools  ;  and  if  the  scholar, 


on  entering  the  college,  passes  the  junior  local  exami- 
nation, and,  on  leaving  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
senior  local  examination,  he  is  to  have  a  degree.  Mr, 
Brereton  thinks  that  the  best  boys  would  get  better  teach- 
ing at  Cambridge  than  they  are  likely  to  get  at  any  of  the 
county  schools,  especially  in  some  branches  of  education 
which  have  been  tried  at  those  schools  ;  for  example, 
chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture.  He  thinks 
also  that  the  boys  who,  having  been  at  one  of  the  county 
schools,  have  afterwards  passed  through  the  college, 
would  return,  as  it  were,  to  become  masters  of 
schools.  He  knows  that  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  the  county  schools  in  obtaining  a  ma 
of  the  right  kind— that,  in  fact,  the  master-mark, -1 
is  not  overstocked,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good 
master  is  a  serious  matter.  If,  after  the  student  has  been 
at  the  college  for  one  year,  he  likes  to  try  for  the  ordinary 
degree,  this  one  year  is  to  count  as  if  he  had  been  an  un- 
attached student,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  may 
either  become  an  unattached  student  or  join  a  college. 
The  age  at  which  boys  are  to  go  lip  is  to  vary  from  16  to 
20  ;  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  college  over 
20  ;  and  as  their  age  will  be  below  that  of  undergraduates, 
they  are  to  be  subject  to  much  stricter  supervision  than 
undergraduates  are.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read 
from  Mr.  Brereton's  pamphlet  a  few  words,  which  will  bring 
out  his  object  more  clearly  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 
"The  object  of  the  proposal  is,"  he  says,  "  to  combint- 
various  efforts  recently  made  to  promote  middle-class 
education,  especially  those  connected  with  the  universities 
and  the  endowed  and  the  proprietary  schools  in  the 
counties  ;  to  increase  the  value  of  the  local  examinations 
by  connecting  them  with  collegiate  residence  ;  to  give 
facilites  for  obtaining  an  early  and  inexpensive  degree ; 
to  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  supply  of 
masters ;  to  give  special  preparation  for  various 
branches  of  professional  and  practical  life."  He 
says  afterwards:  "The  foregoing  proposal  is  not 
hastily  put  forth,  nor  are  the  convictions  on  which 
it  rests  entirely  untested  by  experiment.  They  are 
briefly  these — 1.  That  the  county  is  the  best  local  area  on 
which  to  base  a  public  system  of  education  in  England. 
2.  That  the  Universities  are  the  best  centres  towards 
which  the  local  education  can  gravitate.  3.  That  the  in- 
dependence and  diffusion  of  learning  will  be  best  secured 
by  combining  the  commercial  principlewith  that  of  endow- 
ments." The  only  other  point  which  I  wish  to  mention  is 
that  the  anticipated  expense  is  about  £2  a  week  for  40 
weeks  in  the  year.  Having  briefly  stated  Mr.  Brereton's 
proposal,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  two  or  three 
objections  which  I  entertain  with  regard  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  I  intimated  in  the  early  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  attach  special  importance  to  the  Prefect 
system— that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  the 
school  who  can  understand  the  master's  ideas  being  a 
medium  of  communication  between  him  and  the  younger 
boys.  It  is  these  elder  boys  who  are  the  very  cream 
of  the  school  that  Canon  Brereton  proposes  to  take 
away.  Secondly,  I  would  remark  that  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  parents  to  leave  their 
sons  at  school  sufficiently  long.  The  pressure  of  prac- 
tical life  is  so  great,  that,  as  a  rule,  boys  are  taken 
away  much  too  young;  they  are  usually  taken  away  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  and  is  it  likely  that  parents  who 
have  been  unwilling  to  continue  £36  a  year  would  ever 
consent  to  pay  £80?  I  think  that  is  a  serious  practical 
objection  to  Mr.  Brereton's  scheme.  Further,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  ten  or  a  dozen  existing  schools,  or  how  a 
much  greater  number,  could  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
boys  to  found  a  college.  I  am  aware  that  Mr,  Brereton 
says  that  he  does  not  intend  to  confine  the  scheme  to 
county  schools,  but  wishes  county  ones  to  contribute  ; 
but  then  I  reply  that  in  that  case  the  scheme  loses  its  chief 
feature  ;  the  main  idea  upon  which  it  is  based  falls  to  the 
ground.  These  are  the  objections  to  Mr.  Brereton's 
scheme  which  have  arisen  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  gentlemen  present  who  are  more  in 
favour  of  that  scheme  than  I  am,  Mr.  Brereton  himself 
told  me  that  it  had  received  very  great  support  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  connected  with  that  county  who  arc 
prepared  to  defend  the  scheme  against  the  objections 
which  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  (Marham,  Downham,  Norfolk)  said  Mr. 
Morris  seemed  to  think  that  no  more  schools  should  be 
established  till  the  present  ones  were  full  ;  but  Bedford 
and  Framlingham  had  been  full,  and  if  they  were  not  now 
full,  why  were  they  not?  Framlingham,  for  instance, 
started  with  300  boys,  and  had  now  less  than  200.  How 
account  for  the  decrease?  He  believed  the  explanation 
was  that  the  start  was  with  too  large  a  number  ;  and, 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Morris  that  one  great  advantage  of  the 
public-school  system  was  that  in  such  schools  the  boys  to 
a  great  extent  governed  themselves,  he  could  quite  under- 
stand the  great  difficulties— nay,  the  Herculean  task— a 
master  had  to  encounter  who  was  called  upon  to  govern 
300  boys,  all  being  unversed  in  the  public-school  system  ; 
and  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  the  school  had 
decreased.  The  Norfolk,  following  the  example  of  the 
Devon,  County  School  began  a  year  ago  with  two  or  three 
boys ;  it  had  now  risen  to  upwards  of  40,  and  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  soon  increase  to  100,  and  from  thence  steadily, 
but  he  hoped  not  too  rapidly,  to  250or  300,  such  gradual  in- 
crease being,  in  his  opinion,  most  conduciveto  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public-school  spirit  and  discipline. 
He  felt  that  there  had  been  a  great  want  of  good  school.; 
for  the  middle  classes  ;  he  had  fell  that  want  himself,  and 
he  had  had  great  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  school  for 
his  own  boys.  Ho  would  gladly  have  placed  his  sons  in 
such  school  as  the  county  school  of  Norfolk  three  years 
ago  ;  he  even  thought  of  sending  them  to  the  Devon 
school,  but  his  wife  prevailed  ;  and  having  placed  them  in 
a  grammar  school,  with  which  he  was  satisfied,  and  con- 
sidering constant  changes  in  such  a  matter  a  great  evil,  he 
had  kept  them  there.  Nephews  of  his,  and  sons  of  friends, 
were,  however,  in  the  Norfolk  county  school,  and  he  felt 
great  interest  in  it.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  the  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Brereton  for  extending  middle-class  educa- 
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tion  by  means  of  a  county  college  adapted  for  what,  in 
default  of  a  better  expression,  he  supposed  he  must  call 
the  tli/e  of  the  middle  class,  would  prove  successful. 

Mr.  C.  S.  READ,  M.P.,  said  :  I  have  long  thought  that 
middle-class  education  has,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, been  very  much  neglected  ;  that  whereas  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools,  and  whereas  on  the  other 
there  have  been  for  ages  universities  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes,  we  of  the  middle  classes,  and  especi- 
ally we  farmers  who  live  in  the  rural  districts,  have  practi- 
cally had  DO  attention  paid  to  our  educational  wants,  no 
organisation  for  improving  the  education  ot  our  children. 
Therefore  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  any  organisation 
as  that  which  "was  originated  by  Mr.  Brereton  has 
extended  to  my  own  county.  I  have  always  thought  that 
we  want  a  local  influence  and  local  administration,  but  it 
must  be  sufficiently  extensive.  I,  for  one,  am  a  regular 
home-ruler.  I  want  county  boards  and  county  organisa- 
tion far  more  than  we  have  them  at  present ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  area  of  a  county  is  a  very  good  and  sufficient  area 
for  carrying  out  this  project.  But  how  are  county  schools 
to  be  established  throughout  the  kingdom?  I  have  a 
horrid  dread  of  inspectors,  and  when  I  find  certain  gentle- 
men appointed  by  the  Government  going  round  and  saying, 
with  regard  to  certain  charities  left  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Education  Act  having 
thrown  the  burden  of  education  upon  the  property 
of  the  parish  these  endowments  should  be  transferred  to 
something  else,  I  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
result  of  these  gentlemen  being  sent  to  look  over  the  local 
grammar  schools  may  be  that  they  may  say  that  the  funds 
which  were  intended  for  the  education  of  the  middle- 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  are  so  valuable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  education  given  is  so  bad,  that  they  should 
be  taken  away  from  us  and  perhaps  applied  to  the 
establishment  of  some  great  college  at  Manchester.  That 
is  the  thing  which  has  been  floating  in  my  mind,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  want  local  county  adminis- 
tration ;  and  I  believe  also  county  schools  will  help  to  put 
forward  the  views  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you.  I  do  think  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  give  your 
sons  a  thoroughly  good  education  for  something  like  ^40 
a  year.  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  if  you  want  to  place  your  boys  at  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country,  you  will  have  to  pay  ^80 — an 
amount  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  there  are  a 
very  good  number  of  us  who  would  be  very  happy  indeed 
if  he  could  secure  a  University  education  for  that  sum,  or 
anything  like  it.  The  establishment  of  a  County  College 
is  a  new  idea.  After  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from 
Mr.  Brereton  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  subject ;  for 
though  I  concur  in  the  opinion  that  that  must  be 
the  capital  surmounting  the  column,  I  also  think  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  high  enough  to  fix  that  capital  at  the  top. 
The  only  remark  which  I  will  make  with  regard  to  the 
partial  character  of  the  success  of  the  schools  which  have 
been  established  is  this  :— That  we  cannot  be  astonished  at 
it  ;  that  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  temporary  ebb 
in  the  tide.  I  think  that  all  schools  ought  to  grow  gra- 
dually. I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say,  "We  have 
300  beds  for  300  boys,  and  we  expect  that  they  will  be  all 
filled  immediately  after  the  school  is  opened."  I  believe 
that  expectation  is  founded  on  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of 
school  management,  and  I  say  it  is  far  better  to  have  a 
small  number,  gradually  increasing,  than  a  large  number 
at  once  followed  by  an  unnatural  sort  of  collapse.  There 
is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  with  respect 
to  the  old  grammar  schools  that  still  exist.  They  certainly 
do  not,  for  the  most  part,  render  the  service  whicli  their 
founders  intended  them  to  render.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  in  these  old  grammar  schools  is  not 
adapted  to  the  life  of  middle-classmen,  and  therefore  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brereton  that  there 
should  in  some  counties  be  an  amalgamation  of  schools. 
Not  that  schools  should  be  taken  away  from  the  districts 
where  they  are  situated,  but  that  there  should  be  one  great 
school,  and  that  branches  should  be  in  some  manner  dove- 
tailed into  the  existing  grammar  schools.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  tend  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  county  school  system,  if  that  alteration  were 
made, 

Mr.  HUSSEY  (High  Wycombe)  said  he  did  not  profess 
to  be  acquainted  with  middle-class  schools  generally,  but 
about  two  years  ago,  wishing  to  send  his  sons  to  the  best 
school  that  he  could  find,  he  found  one -that  answered 
his  purpose,  the  terms  of  which  for  general  education  were 
from  £32  to  j£35  a  year.  With  regard  to  household  com- 
forts the  boys  had  never  made  the  least  complaint ;  in  that 
respect  the  school  was  all  he  could  desire,  and  if  their 
appetites  at  school  were  anything  like  their  appetites  at 
home  it  was  surprising  how  the  thing  could  be  done  for 
the  price.  For  parties  who,  like  himself,  wished  to  give 
their  sons  the  kind  of  education  which  was  adapted  to  fit 
them  for  going  out  into  the  world,  the  existence  of  county 
schools  was  a  great  benefit,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
be  thankful.  He  would  add  his  humble  belief  that  any  edu- 
cation to  be  of  value  must  include  religion. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  :  Up  to  the  last  few  years,  educa- 
tion had  been  either  too  inferior  or  much  too  high  for  the 
majority  of  the  middle  classes.  He  would  be  one  of  the 
last  persons  to  depreciate  literary  pursuits,  having  been 
engaged  in  them  nearly  all  his  life,  but  he  felt  quite  certain 
that  a  high  education  was  not  a  thing  which  would  assist 
a  man  in  making  his  way  in  the  world.  He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  public-school  life  tended  to 
fit  a  young  man  to  enter  into  the  active  business  of  life  as 
early  as  possible.  The  late  Justice  Maule,  when  a  boy 
tutor  at  Ipswich,  wrote  to  his  father  that  public  schools 
made  sad  dogs,  and  private  ones  poor  devils,  adding  that 
he  preferred  being  a  sad  dog.  What  was  especially 
wanted  at  present  was  teachers  who  knew  how  to  teach— 
a  race  of  teachers  who  really  understood  and  carefully 
practised  the  art  of  teaching.  The  great  difference 
between  foreign  and  English  shools  was  that  the  one  made 


good  scholars,  and  the  other  energetic  men  ;  and,  as  the 
late  Lord  Dalling  remarked,  it  was  energy  that  enabled  a 
man  to  get  on  in  life.  The  best  class  of  clerks  in  the  City 
of  London  were  the  German  clerks,  the  cause  of  their 
superiority  being  that  they  had  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  had  a  large  amount  of  practical  knowledge.  So 
long  as  education  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
moment  a  man  showed  some  talent  at  school  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  his  being  sent  to  a  university,  with  a 
view  to  his  getting  a  fellowship  and  entering  the  learned 
professions,  the  educational  system  of  middle-class  schools 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  saw  no  reason  why  a  boy 
who  displayed  talent  should  not  follow  an  ordinary  career, 
and  he  would  recommend  the  managers  of  county  schools 
to  act  in  accordance  with  that  principle.  Even  if  there 
were  some  literary  talent,  that  was  no  reason  why  a  young 
man  should  be  made  a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  J.  Braushaw  (Knole,  Guildford)  said  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  the  county  or  middle-class  educa- 
tion which  was  under  discussion,  knowing  that  the  middle 
classes  had  been  robbed  of  institutions  which  were  founded 
to  support  them.  During  about  50  years'  experience  in 
connection  with  industrial  employments  of  this  country, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  forward  the  interest  of  any 
young  man  unless  he  had  received  a  good  sound  arith- 
metical and  practical  education,  and  some  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  through  possessing 
that  advantage  had  risen  to  opulence.  One  of  the  induce- 
ments to  support  an  improved  middle-class  education  was 
that  at  present  many  foreigners  were  taking  away  the 
plums  of  English  commercial  life,  especially  in  conse- 
quence of  their  knowledge  of  modern  languages  as  well  as 
their  practical  arithmetical  skill.  At  one  time  he  could 
almost  count  the  foreigners  in  Manchester  by  eights  or 
tens,  now  they  were  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  ;  and  middle-class  English  parents  should  edu- 
cate their  boys  to  fill  similar  situations  in  life  to  those 
occupied  by  the  class  to  which  he  alluded.  Economy 
was,  of  course,  a  very  important  point,  but  he  thought 
the  middle-class  parents  must  all  be  prepared  for  some 
increase  of  expense,  looking  at  the  enhanced  cost  of  pro- 
visions and  everything  else. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (the  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester) 
regretted  that  so  little  had  been  said  by  preceding 
speakers  in  reference  to  education,  especially  connected 
with  agriculture.  Of  all  education  that  of  farmers  had  in 
this  country  been  most  defective,  and  there  were  perspec- 
tive matters  relating  to  agriculture  which  required  that 
special  consideration  should  be  paid  to  it  by  those  who 
were  taking  part  in  this  movement.  Though  he  had 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brere- 
ton, he  was  surprised  that  there  was  so  little  in  them 
about  the  scientific  education  of  farmers,  and  he  would  be 
sorry  if  the  Farmers'  Club  failed  to  take  proper  account  of 
that  part  of  the  question.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Brereton  was  going  to  confer  on  that  subject  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  he  knew  that  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  education  was  a  matter  in  which  his  Grace 
felt  deep  interest. 

Mr.  W.  Eve  (London)  thought  that  whether  or  not 
day  schools  were  so  much  less  desirable  than  boarding- 
schools  as  some  appeared  to  suppose,  depended  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  parents.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  they  were  not  quite  as  good,  provided 
the  parents  looked  after  their  children  properly  while  they 
were  out  of  school.  But  the  question  on  which  he 
wished  specially  to  speak  on  that  occasion  was — What 
was  the  best  education  for  farmers  ?  That  was  a  farmers' 
club,  and  he  thought  they  were  running  into  great  danger 
by  over-education.  When  he  looked  round  among  the 
members  of  that  Club,  and  considered  who  had  been  the 
most  successful  men  in  agriculture,  he  found  that  they 
were  the  men  who  had  been  the  least  successful  in 
grammar.  If  he  wanted  to  have  the  judgment  of 
an  agriculturist  on  a  Shorthorn,  or  on  any  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  and  had  to  select  between 
a  grammarian  and  a  non-grammarian,  he  would  prefer 
having  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  was  not  a  gram- 
marian. He  knew  that  that  opinion  was  opposed 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  age,  but  he  was  quite  certain 
that  if  he  were  to  consult  those  who  were  best  able  to 
judge  as  to  the  ability  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  day, 
they  would  tell  him  that  persons  who  had  been  at  one  of 
the  Universities  were  not  the  most  fitted  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  an  agricultural  question.  He  thought  the  idea 
of  a  county  college  should  be  altogether  eliminated  from 
the  scheme  of  middle-class  education.  A  farmer  must  go 
through  an  amount  of  drudgery,  which  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  an  education  at  college.  He  was  giving  his 
individual  opinion,  and  he  asserted  that  boldly  as  a 
member  of  that  Club — not  a  new  member,  but  one  who 
had  belonged  to  it  for  many  years — being  quite  ready  to 
be  contradicted  or  answered  by  any  one  who  might  differ 
from  him.  He  was  giving  an  opinion  which  was  the 
result  of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. Supposing  any  of  them  were  to  send  a  youth 
of  17  or  18,  as  was  suggested  in  the  clever  paper  which 
had  been  read  that  evening,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
he  were  to  remain  there  two  years,  he  (Mr.  W.  Eve) 
would  ask  any  practical  farmer  of  the  present  age  whether 
a  youth  coming  from  a  college  at  19  or  20  would  be  a 
suitable  person  to  engage  in  practical  farming  ?  Though 
not  a  farmer  himself,  he  was  placed  with  a  fanner 
when  he  left  school.  He  was  put  to  the  drudgery  of 
farming,  and  did  not  regret  it.  Farmers  had  now  to 
contend  with  very  difficult  questions,  and  he  believed  that 
that  farmer  was  best  suited  for  the  age  who  could  take  a 
fork,  or  a  spade,  or  a  plough  out  of  a  labourer's  hands, 
and  when  necessary  show  him  how  to  use  them.  He 
did  not  believe  in  a  man  who  only  understood  chemistry 
and  other  things  of  that  kind,  but  rather  in  the  man  who 
understood  the  every-day  work  of  life,  who  could  do  farm 
work  if  he  pleased  better  than  the  labourers  themselves. 
He  knew  that  in  saying  that  he  was  going  against  the 
progress  of  the  time,  but  he  thought  the  progress  of  the 
time  was  going  against  the  interest  of  the  farmer.     He 


believed  that  Mr.  Sidney  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
error  was  rather  in  the  direction  of  over-education  than 
the  other  way.  Mr.  Read  had  pointed  out  that  the 
tendency  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Endowed  Schools' 
Commissioners  was  to  throw  additional  burdens  on  the 
poor-rates  ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  usual  clearness  in 
forgetting  that  one  effect  of  establishing  county  schools 
would  be  the  loss  of  some  of  the  endowments  of  the 
grammar  schools.  He  quite  felt  that  the  funds  of  such 
schools  should  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  His  (Mr.  Eve's)  experience  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion was,  that  if  you  could  create  energy  in  a  man  that 
was  much  better  than  grammar.  .  He  was  a  great  advo- 
cate for  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  many 
labourers  at  present  not  being  able  to  read  or  write  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  great  advocate  for  over-educating  the 
farming  class,  because  he  believed  that  would  unfit  them 
for  the  avocation  by  which  they  had  to  live,  and  he 
believed  that  a  University  education  to  a  farmer  would 
be  a  source  of  evil  rather  than  good. 

Mr.  W.  LITTLE  (Stag's  Holt,  March)  must  say  that  lie 
admired  the  courage  of  a  gentleman  who  could  affirm  that 
education  was  incompatible  with  success  in  agriculture. 
It  was  a  common  charge  against  formers  that  they  were, 
as  a  body,  isolated,  ignorant,  and  selfish;  that  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  getting  money ;  that  other  classes  were 
passing  them  in  the  race  for  wealth,  because  they  were 
better  educated  than  farmers  ;  but,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken,  farmers  would  be  more 
successful  if  they  were  more  ignorant.  He  could  not  allow 
remarks  of  that  kind  to  pass  without  expressing  his  opinion 
that  the  speaker  was  not  quite  right.  As  regarded  the 
special  object  which  Mr.  Brereton  had  introduced  that 
evening,  with  a  full  determination  in  his  own  mind  to 
succeed,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Club  felt  the  greatest 
respect  for  him  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  he  had 
made  in  that  direction.  Amid  the  absorption  or  appro- 
priation of  endowments  for  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  middle  classes  seemed  at  one  time  in 
danger  of  being  the  worst  educated  body  in  the  country. 
He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  appropriation  of  any  of 
the  endowments  of  grammar  schools  for  the  establishment 
of  a  county  college  would  meet  with  general  approval. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
destroying  of  small  schools,  and  the  depriving  different 
localities  of  endowments,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  a  very 
long  period.  The  School  Commissioners  had  absolute 
power  with  respect  to  endowments  under  ^roo  a  year,  and 
if  the  Commissioners  insisted  upon  taking  them  away,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  only  fair  and  right  that  a  part 
of  these  endowments  should  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose 
as  Canon  Brereton  had  in  view. 

Prebendary  Brereton,  in  replying,  said  that  he  quite 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Read's  apprehension  lest  a  large 
part  of  the  grammar  school  endowments  should  be 
removed  from  the  rural  districts.  The  value  of  such  en- 
dowments in  Norfolk  was  about  ^6000  a  year,  .£3000  be- 
longing to  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  other  ,£3000  to 
midlde-class  schools.  That  income  represented  a  capital  of 
^200,000,  and  he  felt  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  county 
of  Norfolk  should  not  lose  that  rich  inheritance,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  it 
would  lose  it  unless  it  could  show  that  it  was  prepared  for 
such  an  administration  of  that  inheritance  as  would  be 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  after-generations.  Only  a  day 
or  two  ago  he  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who  was  one  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  and 
his  lordship  then  intimated  that  the  proposal  of  a  county 
college  at  Cambridge  had  struck  him  as  presenting  a  means 
of  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  do  what  they  much 
wished  to  do — that  is,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  public 
feeling  in  the  county  as  regarded  the  application  of  edu- 
cational endowments. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks, 
protested  against  the  doctrine  that  the  more  ignorant  a 
man  was  the  better  farmer  he  would  make.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  hearing  such  a  doctrine  from  Mr.  Eve.  He  had 
known  that  gentleman's  father  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  ; 
he  was  a  man  who  took  as  good  a  position  as  any  farmer 
in  the  country.  He  was  long  before  most  of  his  fellows 
in  point  of  education  ;  besides,  being  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  county,  he  was  one  of  the  best  eduated 
men,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  a  better  educated  man 
than  his  son. 

Mr.  W.  Eve,  after  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Morris  said,  as  regarded  the  observation  just  made  by 
Mr.  Howard,  he  would  only  say  that  anything  in  dispa- 
ragement of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  in  favour  of  his 
father,  he  would  accept  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 


A   Catechism   on   the   English    Land    System. 

By  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,   Esq.,   M.P.   for  Hereford. 

Cassell,  Tetter  &  Galpin. 
We  refer  once  more  to  Mr.  Hoskyn's  Catechism.  The 
greater  part  of  it  appeared  originally  in  these  pages ; 
but  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  procure  it  in  its  separate 
form,  if  only  for  the  concluding  section  of  the  work, 
in  which  the  author  states  the  conclusion  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  the  particular  modification  of  the  laws  of 
Land  Settlement  which  he  recommends.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — For  special  reasons,  I  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  asking  your  special  leave  to  inscribe  you  these 
pages.  For  the  views  they  advance  or  defend,  I  am 
alone  answerable  ;  and  though  they  are  here  conveyed  in 
a  form  which  some  will  think  too  light  for  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  so  important,  it  is  not  without  reflection  or 
due  cause  that  I  have  deserted  the  path  of  serious  treatise, 
where,  for  so  many  years  past,  the  most  learned  writing, 
the  most  profound  reasoning,  the  most  eloquent  speak- 
ing, and  the  most  prolonged  personal  experience  of  the 
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Land  Systems  of  other  States,  have  apparently  spent 
their  force  of  argument  in  vain,  until,  of  all  unexpected 
combinations,  the  revolt  of  the  agricultural  labourer  under 
his  hard  life-destiny  has  touched  a  chord  of  national 
feeling,  and  precipitated  inquiry  and  attention  upon  a 
subject  that  might  possibly  have  still  remained,  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  my  remembrance  called,  a  question  'some 
day  surely  coming  to  the  front,'  yet  ever,  by  some 
mysterious  influences,  kept  carefully  in  the  back. 

"During  each  session  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  endeavoured  to  call 
attention  to  the  Land  Question  (as  it  is  now  familiarly 
named)  ;  not  solely  for  its  admitted  importance  in  the 
development  of  our'  home  food  resources,  now  so 
strikingly  inadequate;  not  alone  for  its  questioned,  though 
demonstrable,  relation  with  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  ; — these  are  its  immediate  and  physical 
results, — but  also  for  its  deep-seated  connection  with  the 
elements  of  that  portentous  movement  that  is  agitating  the 
wage-paid  classes  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Given  the  problem  of  a  country  where,  inflated  by  the 
immense  and  rapid  results  of  free  trade,  commercial 
wealth  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  a  head  never 
witnessed  in  the  world  before  ;  yet,  where  the  wage-paid 
masses,  who  regard  this  wealth  as  their  creation,  are 
isolated  from  those  proprietary  ties  and  responsibilities 
that  bind  men  by  mutuality  of  interest,  modify  their  pre- 
tensions, control  their  selfishness,  correct  the  over- 
assertion  of  that  independence  which  rests  in  the  potential 
sense  of  wage-paid  labour-power, — where,  of  classes  so 
circumstanced,  ninety-nine  hundredths  are  rootless  in  the 
soil  upon  which  they  were  born.  Given,  I  say,  a  country 
which  thus  realises  the  maximum  of  wealth  with  the 
minimum  of  that  distribution  of  all  others  the  most 
humanising,  and  to  me  it  seems  as  if  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement  are  enough  to  justify  inquiry  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  question  which  these  pages  attempt  to 
examine. 

' '  There  is,  as  no  one  better  knows,  sir,  than  yourself, 
an  ignorance  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  an  ignorance  of  the 
poor  ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  are  subjects  on  which  it 
is  as  vain  to  talk  to  rich  men  in  this  country,  as  it  would 
be  to  hold  converse  in  a  foreign  tongue  with  the  poor. 
Never  have  1  been  more  penetrated  with  this  reflection 
than  when  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  assertion  reiterated 
that  '  there  is  plenty  of  land  for  sale,'  knowing,  as  I  do, 
experimentally,  the  force  of  the  'suppressed  premiss,' 
which  renders  the  announcement,  except  to  the  rich 
buyer,  an  irony,  or  an  insult  to  intelligence. 

"Yet,  while  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  to  be 
found  in  the  judicial  and  legislative  class,  can  hardly  find 
invective  strong  enough  for  the  conditions  of  our  Land 
Exchange,  an  immense  body  of  the  more  technically 
educated  branches  of  the  profession  regard  the  prospect 
of  a  simpler  system  with  an  anxiety  and  dread  almost  as 
deaf  to  argument  or  hope  as  some  of  the  agriculturists 
formerly  were  under  the  discussion  of  the  Corn  Law 
Question,  which  this  one  of  the  Land  in  many  points 
resembles.  That  this  apprehension  is  groundless,  the 
professional  experience  of  our  own  Colonies,  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  has 
amply  testified.  But  even  to  fears  that  are  proof  to  argu- 
ment, the  thought  may  bring  some  consolation,  that,  as 
no  amendment  of  the  law  can  take  one  acre  from  the  land, 
the  resulting  changes  of  practice  will  be  found  rather  in 
form  than  substance;  and  that  whatever  promotes  acti- 
vity of  sale  and  purchase  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  those 
professionally  concerned  in  the  transactions. 

"I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  earnest 
hope — I  may  add,  my  fervent  prayer— that  the  unex- 
ampled list  of  great  and  beneficial  measures  which  this 
country  has  witnessed  since  you,  sir,  have  held  the  high 
office  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  may  be  destined  to 
receive  completion,  by  that  long-desired  amendment  of 
our  Land  System,  the  need,  the  value,  and  the  social 
importance  of  which  no  tongue  but  that  of  Time,  no  illus- 
tration but  that  of  the  increased  comfort  and  happiness 
of  a  free  people  can  ever  adequately  show. — I  have  the 
honour,  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  C.  Wren  Hoskyns. 

"  Harewood,  Herefordshire,  January,  1873." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Riverside  Lands  :  Shannon. — Major  \V.  LePoer 
Trench,  R.E.,  M.P.,  is  endeavouring,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times  and  other  papers,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  agricultural  injury  that  is  being 
inflicted  by  the  neglect  of  the  proper  use  of  the  Shannon, 
as  the  drain  of  its  enormous  basin,  exceeding  40,000 
square  miles  in  extent.  We  quote  his  description  of  the 
mischief  and  its  remedy  from  the  Times  of  Jan.  18  : — 

Year  by  year  the  valley  of  the  Shannon  and  the 
course  of  its  tributaries  have  presented  scenes  of  inun- 
dation and  destruction  of  crop,  in  some  places  to  such 
an  extent  that  but  little  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the 
land  to  account,  except  by  the  snatching  of  a  crop  of 
an  inferior  sedgy  hay  in  exceptionally  dry  weather — -a 
crop  which  is  frequently  washed  away  before  it  can  be 
saved.  The  past  year,  which  has  brought  home  to  many 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  miseries  and 
losses  consequent  on  inundation,  has  but  revealed  a 
state  of  affairs  chronic  in  the  district  above  referred  to. 
This  season  certainly  has  been  worse  than  usual,  and 
the  losses  the  poor  people  have  sustained  are  estimated 
by  a  competent  valuator  at  between  ,£40,000  and 
,£50,000.  The  following  extract,  which  I  take  from 
the  I  risk  Times  of  the  2d  insl.,  shows  that  the  waters 
have  this  year  gone  even  beyond  what  they  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  allowed  to  inundate  and  injure, 
and,  besides  leaving  districts  sterile  and  destroying 
crops,  have  swamped  villages  : — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  Golden  Island, 
Clonown,   Garrick,  and    Bounaribba  are    in   a  pitiable 


state,  nearly  all  the  houses  being  surrounded  with  water. 
Boats  are  anchored  at  the  doors,  beds  are  slung  like  ham- 
mocks from  the  beams  or  rafters,  iron  pots  are  placed  on 
tables  or  other  permanent  fixtures  with  fire  in  them,  and 
in  many  instances,  where  doors  will  admit,  boats  remain 
stationary  under  the  beds  ready  for  the  immediate  exit  of 
their  cold  occupants.  Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy 
this  sad  state  of  affairs  ?  " 

Such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  it  occurred  in  any  other 
country,  would  produce  a  well-grounded  appeal,  and 
call  forth  from  the  public  a  substantial  response  in  relief 
of  the  sufferings  entailed.  That  is  not,  however,  what 
is  looked  for  now.  What  is  required  is  sympathy  and 
assistance  in  the  endeavour  to  get  the  barriers  to  the 
free  discharge  of  the  Shannon  (upon  which  an  area  of 
some  2,  Soo,  000  acres  of  country  for  150  miles  is  dependent 
for  its  drainage)  removed,  and  the  river  so  lowered  and 
brought  under  control  that  life  may  be  given  to  the 
necessarily  latent  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
along  its  banks. 

The  people  are  aware  that  the  evil  is  not  without 
remedy,  and  any  one  who  has  travelled  along  the 
Shannon  must  be  aware  how  longingly  they  look  to 
see  it  removed.  That  there  has  not  been  violent  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  no  way  a  party  question,  that  the  grievance  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  sentimental,  and  to  there  being  no 
focus  in  which  the  sufferers  meet  in  any  great  numbers; 
the  course  of  the  river  inundations  extending  over  a 
distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  being  situated  in  10  or 
11  counties.  The  damage  inflicted  in  these  counties 
varies  in  degree,  the  greatest  sufferers  being  the  county 
Roscommon  and  the  county  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent.  Hence  it  is  that  from  these  counties  the 
efforts  made  to  get  the  question  dealt  with  have  mostly 
emanated. 

Aware,  as  I  am,  that  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
counlry  referred  to  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  naviga- 
tion works,  and  the  idea  that  a  minimum  draught  of 
6  feet  is  necessary  to  be  maintained,  combined  with  the 
utter  absence  of  any  means  of  allowing  the  surplus  water 
during  floods  to  escape  except  over  that  level  (a  state  of 
affairs  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  navigation  and  fatal 
to  those  of  agriculture),  and  also  being  aware  that  a 
heavy  traffic  is  carried  on  elsewhere  with  a  much 
smaller  draught  of  water,  and  that  magnificent  regu- 
lating weirs — properly  so  called — exist  for  the  main- 
tenance of  navigation  and  the  regulation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Seine,  I  have  since  the  session  purposely  visited 
that  river  and  the  Danube  to  satisfy  myself  by  personal 
observations  of  the  existence  and  working  of  systems, 
the  absence  of  which  on  the  river  in  question  prove  us 
to  be  so  lamentably  behind  the  times.  My  observations 
on  these  rivers  makes  it  doubly  plain  to  me  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  upon  the  Shannon  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilised  country,  and  that  its  being  left  undealt  with 
is  a  wanton  aggravation  of  the  risks  and  ills  to  which 
low-lying  lands  adjoining  rivers  are  liable. 


Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural  Engineers  in  France.  —  The 
engineers  of  Ponts  et  Chaussees  and  the  mining  engi- 
neers of  France  have  always  held  highly  important 
positions,  and  although  opinion  has  been  divided  re- 
specting the  policy  which  concentrated  all  the  public 
works  in  the  hands  of  these  two  bodies  of  scientific  men, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  systematic  training  has 
done  much  towards  elevating  engineering  science.  A 
third  body  is  now  about  to  be  called  into  existence  in 
the  special  interest  of  agriculture.  This  step  was  deter- 
mined in  1S70,  but  circumstances  have  delayed  its  being 
taken  until  the  present  time.  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced  that  in  future  diplomas  will  be 
granted  to  agricultural  engineers.  Candidates  must  in 
in  the  first  place  have  passed  through  one  of  the  recog- 
nised agricultural  schools,  and  have  obtained,  after 
nomination,  a  certificate  of  agricultural  instruction,  or 
otherwise  submit  to  a  similar  examination  to  the  pre- 
liminary certificate.  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of 
engineer,  the  candidate  must  present  a  memoir  giving 
a  systematic  monograph  of  a  locality  or  of  an  agricul- 
tural establishment,  and  also  answer  satisfactorily  the 
questions  put  by  a  jury  on  agriculture,  technical  zoology, 
accounts,  the  economic  sciences,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
agriculture.  The  jury  may  also  demand  proofs  of  the 
candidates  if  it  see  fit.  The  memoirs  are  to  be  sent  in 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  examination  to  take 
place  on  December  1  in  each  year.  Considering  the  great 
and  pressing  importance  of  all  matters  connected  with 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  manuring,  in  the  thickly 
populated  countries  of  the  old  world,  this  new  step  on 
the  road  of  technical  education  deserves  special  atten- 
tion.   Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Wheat  Growing  in  the  Eastern  States. — [Our 
contemporary  the  Mark  Lane  Express  thus  reproduces 
what  we  consider  to  be  an  incredible  story.]  The 
Valley  of  San  Joachim  consists  of  a  level  tract  of 
country,  the  soil  of  which  is  excessively  rich.  A  rail- 
road has  been  laid  down  in  this  valley,  and  the  Com- 
pany obtained  the  usual  grant  of  land  lying  right  and 
left  of  the  line  to  the  extent  of  3^  miles  in  width,  the 
length  not  being  given  in  the  account.  Three  farms 
have  been  purchased,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of 
76,000  acres,  one  of  36,000,  and  the  remainder  40,000 
acres,  divided  between  two  other  purchasers.  The 
whole  of  this  tract  of  76,000  acres  was  sown  with 


Wheat  last  year,  and  the  produce  harvested  in  perfect 
order.  The  cultivation  of  this  immense  tract  will  be 
understood  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  largest 
occupier.  Ten  ploughs  were  employed,  having  each  four 
shares  and  four  horses  to  draw  them.  The  length  of 
the  farm  is  17  miles,  and  the  ploughs  all  start  after 
breakfast,  and  work  in  the  straight  line  till  12  o'clock, 
when  they  stop  for  rest  and  dinner,  having  accom- 
plished a  furrow  to  each  share  half  the  distance,  or 
8|  miles.  After  dinner  they  again  start,  and  each 
finishing  his  furrow  stops  for  the  night  ;  to  start  again 
next  morning,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  36,000 
acres  be  finished.  The  crop  was  harvested  with  20 
reaping  machines  of  the  largest  construction.  We  know 
not  how  many  threshing  machines  were  employed,  but 
the  produce  averaged  40  bush,  per  acre,  giving  an 
aggregate  of  1,440,000  bush.,  which  were  all  put  up 
in  sacks  ready  for  shipment ;  and  now  comes  the  diffi- 
culty. The  enormous  amount  would  require  40  vessels 
of  1000  tons  each  to  convey  it  to  the  European  markets. 
But  all  the  ships  at  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  last  season  were  engaged,  and,  in  fact,  the 
ordinary  Californian  commerce  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  furnishing  such  a  number  of  ships  with  return 
cargoes,  the  population  being  at  present  comparatively 
small  ;  while  it  would  not  answer  the  shipowners' 
purpose  to  send  out  vessels  in  ballast  to  such  a  distance. 
The  produce,  therefore,  of  this  gigantic  farm  must 
remain  in  store  until  another  season.  Even  then  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  much  competition  for 
ships  as  they  arrive,  the  number  frequenting  the  ports 
being  by  no  means  equal  to  the  sudden  increase  of 
agricultural  produce.  Freights,  too,  will  advance  ; 
already  they  obtain  £$  iar.  per  ton,  or  24J.  6J.  per  qr., 
so  that  this  monster  cultivator  may  have  to  wait  over 
many  seasons  before  he  can  dispose  of  his  produce  even 
for  one  year.  The  other  two  farms  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. The  whole  of  the  40,000  acres  were  sown 
with  Wheat,  and  the  produce  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other,  or  40  bush,  per  acre.  The  result,  therefore, 
in  these  cases  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  largest 
farm,  being  1,600,000  bush.,  which  also  still  awaits  the 
arrival  of  ships.  The  product  of  these  three  farms 
alone  will  require  82  vessels  of  1000  tons  each  to 
convey  it  to  the  European  market,  where  alone  it  will 
on  the  average  of  years  find  an  opening.  Orders  have 
already  been  sent  out  to  San  Francisco  to  purchase 
Wheat  on  English  account,  which  will  doubtless  be 
shipped  on  board  the  first  vessels  that  arrive  in  the 
spring,  if  these  be  not  pre-engaged.  But  the  same 
mania  for  Wheat  culture  influenced  the  general  body 
of  cultivators  in  California  last  season,  and  in  whatever 
direction  you  travel  in  that  country  you  see  nothing  but 
Wheat  on  each  side  of  the  lines  of  railway. 

Premiums  offered  by  the  Highland  Society. 
— At  the  last  general  meeting  Mr.  Walker  intimated 
the  following  premiums  for  competition  in  1S73  : — 

Subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Agriculture. 
On  what  has  chemistry  done  for  agriculture  bv  im- 
proving or  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil?        £50 
On   the  agriculture    of  the    stewartry   of    Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigtownshire    . .         . .  . .  ;o 

On  the  agriculture  of  Shetland  ..         ..  ,.         ..30 

On  the  agriculture  of  Edinburgh   and    Linlithgow, 
and  the  industrial  progress  and  development  of 
the  counties  during  recent  years    . .         . .  . .     30 

On  the  advantage  of  ploughing  in  manure  at  once  on 

being  spread  . .  . .         . .  . ,  . .         . .       5 

On  applying  manure  to  the  stubble  in  autumn   cr  in 

the  drills  in  spring    . .  . .  . .         . .         . .     20 

On  manures  produced  by  different  kinds  of  feeding . .  20 
On  manure  made  with  and  without  Clover  . .  , .  20 
On  waste  chemical  products       . .         . .         . .         . .     20 

On  securing  grain  crops  in  harvest 10 

On  improved  varieties  of  agricultural  plants  . .         . .     50 

On  failures  of  Wheat       . .  . .  . ,         , ,         , .       5 

On  comparative  productiveness  of  Turnips    . .         . .      10 

On  cultivation  of  Cabbage  as  a  field  crop       . .  . .     10 

On  insects  which  prey  upon  agricultural  plants         . .     20 
On  vegetable    productions    of     India,    Chin.),     and 

America  . .         . .         . .         . .  . .  10 

On  the  best  modes  of  housing  fattening  cattle  . .     20 

On  different  descriptions  of  food  for  stock      ..         ..20 

On  disinfecting  agents  for  stock  . .  . .         . .     10 

An  historical  account  of  the  West  Highland  breed 

of  cattle  . .  . .  . .         . .  . .  10 

On  the   influence    of   geological   formation   on    the 

health  and  development  of  sheep  . ,  . .  10 

On  the  use  of  artificial  or  foreign  feeding  substances, 
with  reference  to  whether  they  induce  a  predis- 
position to  disease  in  the  stock  consuming  them     ra 
On  the   advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 

traction  engines  on  mixed  farms  of  various  si 
On  rural  economy  abroad  susceptible  of  being  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  10 

Estate  Improvements. 
On  the  general  improvement  of  estates  by  proprietors     10 
On  most  approved  farm  buildings  by  proprietors      , .     10 
On  reclamation  of  waste  land  by  tillage,  by  proprietor 

or  tenant,  £10,  £10,  and  £$. 
On  improvement  of  natural  pasture  without  tillage, 

by  proprietors  or  tenants,  ,£10,  and  minor  gold 

medal. 

Machinery. 
On  the  invention  or  improvement  of  Implements  of 

husbandry      , ,  . ,  , .  . .  , ,  . .     50 

On  a  machine  for  cutting  turf  by  steam-power  . ,     20 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Walker  stated,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  intending  competitors,  that  there  were  attached 
to  all  the  premiums  certain  conditions  which  must  be 
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strictly  attended  to,  and  that  the  conditions  referred  to 
would  be  found  in  the  Premium  List  for  the  current 
year,  which  may  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
after  the  15th  of  next  month.  The  report  was  adopted. 
— Forestry  Department. — Professor  Balfour  reported 
that  the  following  premiums  had  been  awarded  for 
papers  lodged  in  competition  : — 

1.  The  medium  gold  medal,  or  £5,  to  Andrew  Gilchrist, 

forester,  Ury,  Stonehaven,  for  a  report  on  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  Oak  coppice  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  medium  gold  medal,  or  £5.  to  Robert  Hutchison, 

of  Carlowrie,  Kirkliston,  for  a  report  on  the  Abies 
Douglasii. 

3.  The  medium  gold   medal,   or  £5,   to  C.   Y.  Michie, 

forester,  Cullen  House,  Cullen,  lor  a  report  on  sawing 
machinery  (water  or  steam)  employed  in  converting 
timber  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

4.  The  minor  gold    medal,    or    £3,    to    Lewis    Bayne, 

forester,  Kinniel  Park,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales,  for 
a  report  on  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs. 

5.  The  minor  gold  medal,  or  ^3,  to  Rc-bert  Hutchison, 

of  Carlowrie,  for  a  report  on  the  stem  and  branch 
pruning  of  Conifers. 

6.  The  minor  gold  medal,  or  ^3,  to  John  B.  Webster, 

forester,  Churchill,    Verner's    Bridge,  Moy,  Ireland, 
for  a  report  on   the  stem  and  branch    pruning   of 
Conifers. 
Professor   Balfour   also    announced    that    the    follow- 
ing premiums  would   be   offered   for    competition   in 
1873  :— 

On  extensive  planting  by  proprietors ,£10 

On  general  management  of  plantations  by  practical 

farmers  10 

On  planting  on  exposed  or  on  barren  tracts  ..         . .     10 

On  planting  on  peat  bog  . .         . .         . .         . .       5 

On  forest  trees  of  recent  introduction  . .         . .         . .       5 

On  the  value  for  economical  purposes  of  Corsican 

Fir 5 

On  the  growth  and  management  of  Scotch  Fir  forests 

by  natural  reproduction       . .  . .  . .  . .        5 

On  natural  coppice  wood  of  other  species  than  Oak, 
such  as    Lime  (Tilia  europcea),    Hazel,   Beech, 

Hornbeam,  Birch,  and  Alder        5 

On  the  most  profitable  varieties  of  trees  for  planting 
with  a  view  to  early  realisation  and  profit,  espe- 
cially Willows  and  Poplars  . .  . .         . .       5 

On  the  effects  produced  on  the  various  species  of 
forest  trees  by  smoke  from  public  works . .         . .       5 

On  charcoal  producing  plants 5 

On  Perthshire  woods,  forests,  and  forestry  , .  . .  10 
On  Aberdeenshire  woods,  forests,  and  forestry  . .  10 
On  Ross-shire  woods,  forests,  and  forestry  . .  . .  10 
On  the  State  forests  and  forest  schools  of  Germany. .     10 

Professor  Balfour,  in  conclusion,  intimated  that  there 
were  certain  regulations  applicable  to  all  the  premiums, 
and  that  they  were  contained  in  the  Premium  Book  for 
1S73,  copies  of  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  after  February  15  next.  The  report  was 
approved  of. 


mn  »ek's  Maxk 

Yorkshire  :  Feb.  3. — The  frost,  with  more  or  less 
intensity,  has  continued  during  the  week,  and  enabled 
us  to  get  manure  carted  on  to  the  grass  land 
intended  for  hay  next  summer.  To-day  we  have  a 
cover  of  snow  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  N.E. 
Ewes  now  demand  close  attention.  We  are  giving  as 
much  hay-chaff  as  they  will  eat,  together  with  half  a 
pint  of  Oats  per  head  per  diem,  and  a  few  fresh  Swedes 
thrown  down  for  them  every  morning.  Hoggets  on 
Turnips  doing  well.    IK  y.  At. 

Woolston  :  Feb.  4.— No.  2,  heavy  land,  29  acres 
— Wheat  after  Beans.  The  bean  stubble  was  smashed 
dry  and  well  in  the  autumn.  Then  the  Wheat  was 
drilled  in.  It  looks  well.  The  land  has  walked  and 
looked  dry  throughout  the  winter  ;  not  one  drop  of 
stagnant  water  has  shown  upon  it.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  on  No.  2,  light  land,  13  acres— Wheat  after 
Beans;  and  my  Clover  lay,  Wheat  12  acres  light  land, 
looks  a  full  plant  and  well.  That  is  the  sum  total  of 
my  Wheat.  Now  for  my  Bean  land,  No.  3,  heavy 
land,  37  acres— Wheat  last  year— was  dunged  at  the 
rate  of  12  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  and  ridged,  ploughed, 
and  subsoiled  in  the  autumn.  It  was  laid  high  and  dry 
throughout  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  and 
snow  goes  the  men  will  be  upon  it,  planting  the  Beans, 
which,  as  the  laud  is  in  beautiful  tilth,  will  go  in  well. 
This  remark  will  apply  to  my  light  land  that  comes  in 
for  Beans.  Now  for  my  Barley  land.  No.  I,  heavy 
land,  37  acres— Wheat  last  year  was  dunged  at  the  rate 
of  7  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  and  ridged,  ploughed,  and 
subsoiled  in  the  autumn.  It  has  laid  high  and  dry 
throughout  the  winter.  In  March  it  will  be  worked 
down,  and  as  it  is  in  beautiful  tilth,  the  Barlev  must  go 
in  well.  My  light  land  Barley  after  the  roo'ts  are  all 
fed  off,  will  go  in  well,  I  am  sure,  from  the  healthy 
way  in  which  the  land  now  lies.  That  is  the  sum  total 
of  my  Barley  work.  My  land  that  comes  in  for  roots 
needs  nothing  but  a  little  superphosphate  sowing  upon 
it,  harrowing  down  and  drilling.  My  young  Clover 
looks  well  after  Barley  last  year.  That  is  the  sum  total 
of  my  position  on  my  1S6  acres  of  arable  land.  After 
completing  my  autumn  work  I  had  so  little  far  my  men 
to  do  that  I  set  them  to  work  to  stock  up  a  hedge  J  of  a 
mile  in  length  on  the  north  side  of  my  heavy  land  ;  then 
planted  a  new  quick  fence  throughout  the  whole  length ; 
fencing  out  a  road,  as  well  as  taking  in  the  odd  slips  of 
land,  to  be  hereafter  worked  with  my  heavy  land.     A 


post  and  a  fence  were  needed,  and  have  been  put  to 
guard  the  new  fence,  and  the  slips  of  land  taken  in  have 
all  been  drained.  I  have  no  fault  whatever  to  make 
against  the  weather.  It  was  occasionally  a  little  wet 
for  the  men,  and  that  was  all.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
that  the  men  went  through  the  wet  most  cheerfully,  day 
men  sticking  to  it,  when  contract  men  left  their  work. 
In  fact,  the  men,  one  and  all,  did  their  best ;  a  grumble 
I  never  heard.      W.  Smith. 

Wester  Ross  :  Feb.  4. — The  weather  being  much 
dryer  work  is  advancing  satisfactorily,  and  the  soil  is 
now  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  many 
months.  Last  week  we  were  engaged  at  ridging 
ground  after  Turnips  eaten  off  with  sheep,  and  then 
preparing  it  for  Barley.  A  hard  frost  has  now  set  in, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  snow,  and  carting  manure  is 
satisfactorily  proceeded  with.  Grain  of  all  sorts  is  now 
getting  into  better  condition,  and  although  it  will  never 
weigh  heavy,  it  will  soon  be  fit  for  milling. 

■  Feb.     11. — Frost    continuing    all    last    week, 

carting  manure  was  comfortably  proceeded  with, 
and  the  courts  are  now  pretty  well  cleared  out.  The 
snow  has  now  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  the  ploughs 
are  again  at  work,  with  the  soil  dryer  than  it  has  been 
for  many  months.  Sowing  Wheat  has  been  hindered 
during  the  storm,  but  with  a  continuance  of  fresh 
weather  will  immediately  be  resumed.  The  slight 
snowstorm  we  have  had  has  made  the  few  fields  of 
Turnips  to  let  much  run  after,  at  a  figure  higher  than 
perhaps  ever  before. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  Feb.  8.— A  week  of 
changes.  A  fall  of  snow  of  6  inches,  some  rather  keen 
frosts,  and  a  cold  thaw,  with  a  strong  piercing  N.E. 
wind.  Carting  manure  during  the  frosts  ;  also  Kohl 
Rabbi  to  the  homestead  ;  dress  Oats;  move  engine  and 
machine  from  one  farm  to  another  ;  spread  manure  ; 
clip  hedges  ;  saw  firewood.  Fine  dry  weather  greatly 
needed.   A.  S.  R. 

North  Wilts  :  Feb.  8. — Notwithstanding  the  severity 
and  changeable  character  of  weather  we  have  managed 
at  intervals  to  get  on  with  ploughing ;  most  of  the 
manure  in  yards,  &c.,  has  also  been  carted  on  to  land  ; 
other  odd  jobs  also  done,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  next  campaign  on  the  arable  land.  Sheep 
on  roots  have  done  better  lately  ;  lambing  season  just 
commenced,  with  good  promise  of  couples.  Dairy 
cows  are  also  beginning  to  drop  their  calves.  Weather 
is  treacherous  for  Wheat  plant — this  alternate  frost  and 
thaw.  Some  Oats  grown  on  strong  land  yielded  a 
moderate  sample,  weighing  from  37  to  38  lb.  per  bush. 
E.  W.  M. 

East  Lothian  :  Feb.  10. — Another  week  of  change- 
able weather,  out  of  which  we  have  had  four  days  of 
ploughing ;  on  the  other  two  days  the  snow  lay  too 
thick  for  any  work  to  be  done  on  the  fields,  indeed  on 
high-lying  lands  and  sheltered  places  the  snow  is  still 
to  be  found  2  or  3  inches  deep.  Ploughing  is  now 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  as  we  have  little  or  no  Potatos 
to  send  off  by  rail  this  year,  I  think  that,  with  open 
weather  until  March  7,  very  little  ploughing  will  remain 
to  be  done.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  doing  well,  the  latter 
are  averaging  high  prices  for  good  fat,  say  10s.  6d.  per 
stone  of  14  lb.  Turnips  are  still  disappearing  rapidly, 
and  will  in  a  short  time  be  a  scarce  commodity,  now 
they  are  selling  at  24s.  per  ton.  Query  :  would  it  not  be 
belter  to  sell  what  is  left  than  feed  cattle  with  them? 
Work  done  :  Ploughing  and  threshing  Beans  and  Oats. 
Work  to  be  done  :  the  same.  H.  B. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Feb.  10.—  The  be- 
ginning of  last  week  we  had  a  considerable  fall  of  snow, 
which  drifted  on  the  following  day  and  completely  filled 
our  narrow  lanes,  so  at  to  render  them  quite  impassible, 
but  still  the  weather  is  colder  and  more  seasonable. 
We  are  getting  on  with  the  ploughing  and  carting  out 
the  dung,  and  shall  plant  spring  Wheat,  and  Oats  and 
Peas  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough.  Our  lambs  are 
beginning  to  fall  generally  now  ;  some  farmers  have 
commenced  satisfactorily  and  others  not  so  well,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  full  average  breed  as 
sheep  on  all  accounts  are  so  much  needed,     y.  H. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Feb.  10. — Three  weeks 
ago  the  barometer  registered  a  lower  pressure  than  ever 
known  before,  heralding  a  few  days  of  the  pleasantest 
winter  weather  imaginable,  dry,  steady,  moderate  frost. 
Hoggs  on  red  land  were  beginning  to  look  less  miser- 
able, and  could  wear  their  clots  dry  at  any  rate,  but 
when  daily  snow  showers  were  partially  melted  by  the 
noontide  sun  clay  began  to  clog  as  before  ;  and  the  rain 
and  slush  of  last  week  revived  memories  of  universal 
mud  which  have  not  been  dispelled  by  these  four  days 
of  fair  weather.  Patches  of  old  snow  have  never  left 
the  fields,  and  this  piercing  north  wind  threatens  more. 
All  these  three  weeks  ploughs  have  scarcely  moved, 
and  since  getting  the  cattle  yards  discharged  into  the 
usual  field-middens  farm  labour  has  been  of  a  rather 
unprofitable  character,  and  need  not  be  particularised. 
Our  courage,  in  the  matter  of  Wheat  seed,  is  fast 
dwindling,  but  we  must  sow  a  little  for  the  sake  of  the 
straw  for  thatch.  For  choice  we  could  rather  have 
taken  some  of  our  winter  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  the  annual  hiring  markets,  from  which  our  hinds 
expect  great  things  this  time,  would  serve  to  occupy 
their  enforced  leisure — work,  but  not  wages,  being  in 
abeyance,     y.   T. 

West  Sussex:  Feb.  10.— During  the  past  fortnight 
we  have  had  various  kinds  of  weather,  first  mild,  then 
a  rather  heavy  snowstorm,  the  past  four  days  cold  and 
dry  ;  and  the  land  now  works  well,  better  than  it  has 


done  all  the  winter,  and  we  still  hope  to  get  up  arrears. 
But  the  hard  weather  has  not  improved  the  Wheat  plant, 
aad  is  is  far  from  promising;  some  parts  may  have  to 
be  sown  again,  and  none  of  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  well. 
We  have  never  seen  it  look  so  badly  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  hope  to  get  in  the  spring  corn  in  better 
condition,  and  shall  soon  begin  sowing.  Peas  are  got 
in  in  many  cases  and  in  pretty  good  order.  The  lamb- 
ing has  gone  on  well,  and  is  now  nearly  over.  We  find 
that  the  roots  are  going  faster  than  we  anticipated,  and 
the  Turnips  will  be  off  in  good  time,  and  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  so  ;  and  as  Mangel  is  better  for  the 
spring  it  can  be  used  with  the  young  Clovers,  and, 
though  it  makes  a  little  extra  work  in  carting,  it  lets  the 
spring  corn  be  sown  earlier  and  helps  to  dress  the  land 
coming  for  Wheat  in  the  following  autumn.  We  are 
now  ploughing  after  the  sheep,  and  there  are  various 
things,  such  as  rolling  seeds  and  meadows  and  bush- 
harrowing,  that  requires  doing  as  soon  as  possible. 
G.S. 

South  Northumberland. — Frost  has  for  the  most 
part  disappeared,  and  the  weather  is  again  fresh,  and 
the  land  soft  and  wet. 

Feb.  5. — Fine  soft  day.     Threshing  Wheat  and  stacking  straw 
of  the  same. 
,,     6. — Same  weather.     Carting  coals  and  stones. 
,,     7. — Showery.     Cleaning  of  drains  ;  ploughing  of  lea. 
,,     8. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 
„  10. — Showery.     Ploughing  stubble. 
,,  11. — Slight  frost.     Carting  on  compost  for  green  crop. 

General  :  Sheep  and  cattle  feeding.  Prospective  : 
Ploughing  stubble.  D.  G.  F. 

West  Gloucester:  Feb.  n. — The  weather  is  now 
all  that  we  could  wish  ;  we  have  had  some  snow 
and  a  few  frosts,  which  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  stiff  soils  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat 
sowing  has  commenced,  and  is  being  pushed  on  most 
vigorously  in  every  direction.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues thus  favourable  for  a  week  or  so,  a  great  breadth 
of  Wheat  will  be  sown  in  a  capital  seed-bed,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  season  will  not,  we  trust,  bear 
quite  such  a  gloomy  aspect  as  has  been  predicted. 
Cattle  are  in  good  health  generally,  and  realising 
exceedingly  high  prices  :  in-calf  heifers  ranging  from 
£,i\  to  ^26  per  head.  Sheep  also  are  very  dear,  and 
fat  ones  not  very  plentiful  at  \o\d.  to  is.  per  lb.  for 
best  quality.  Bacon  pigs  ia?.  6d.t  porkers  lis.  per 
score.  Teams  are  engaged  preparing  for  and  drilling 
Wheat  (after  roots)  ;  labourers  threshing  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  chaff- cutting,  &c.  y.  PV, 


arkeis, 

SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  market  continues  quiet,  but  steady,  the 
country  trade  appearing  resolved  to  postpone  their  pur- 
chases as  long  as  possible.  The  recent  unfavourable 
weather  has  also  acted  as  a  check  upon  speculation.  Tl  e 
shipment  of  considerable  quantities  of  yearling  American 
red  to  Germany,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  report, 
still  continues.  This  must,  to  some  extent,  relieve  our 
London  market,  and  help  to  harden  values.  The  great 
majority  of  English  samples  of  red  Clover  which  come  to 
market,  being  very  poor  in  quality,  do  not  meet  with  a 
ready  sate.  For  Trefoil,  Alsike,  and  white  Clover  the 
demand  is  sluggish.  French  Italian  moves  off  at  last 
week's  currencies.  For  spring  Tares  prices  are  advancing. 
There  is  not  much  doing  in  Mustard  or  Rape  seed. 
Hemp  seed  sells  readily  at  the  low  rates  now  prevailing. 
Fine  English  sowing  Linseed  is  scarce  and  dear.  Blue 
Peas  now  exhibit  some  improvement — the  high  price  of 
Potatos  causes  increased  inquiry  for  Peas. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


MARK    LANE. 


Mondav,  Feb.  10. 

There  was  only  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  part  of  which  was  in  improved 
condition,  and  such  sold  readily  at  the  extreme  prices  of 
this  day  se'nnight,  but  inferior  lots  are  very  unsaleable. 
There  was  the  usual  attendance,  but  the  demand  for 
foreign  Wheat  was  in  retail  only  at  late  rates,  excepting 
for  Black  Sea,  for  which  rather  less  money  was  accepted  for 
parcels  on  board  ship.  Barley  and  Peas  were  unchanged 
in  value.  Beans  a  trifle  dearer.  The  Oat  trade  wes 
steady,  at  last  week's  prices.     Flour  was  unaltered. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.         s.      s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. .  White  45— 6i|Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57— 681 

—  Norfolk    !     —     [Red 

—  Foreign 54— 72 

Barlev,  grind&dist.,32.jt0  34.r. .  Chev.  |     —     1  Malting  .. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24— 32iMalting  . . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21— 24I 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 28  Feed  .... 

—  Irish Potato)     _      Feed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22—25  Feed    

Rye 31— 33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    ;..  I 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29J.  to  34J.  -  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s .  to — s...  Winds'    —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers^o— 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  34^.  to  36s Grey  1 34—36  Foreign  . . 

Maize |     —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto   ditto'40 — 42  Country. 

—  Foreiijn per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  12. 

The  grain  trade  to-day  presented  a  quiet  appearance. 
English  Wheat  was  sparingly  offered,  especially  fine  and 
dry  qualities,  for  which  extreme  prices  were  realised.     In 


48—62 
55— °i 


38-48 
35—54 


31-34 

45-48 

33-3i 
39--i9 
33 --4^ 
28-34 

I40-42 
1 40— 75 
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foreign  Wheat  there  was  very  little  doing,  and  prices 
remained  without  variation  from  Monday  last.  The 
Barley  trade  was  quiet,  but  fine  malting  produce  fully 
supported  its  value.  Malt  changed  hands  rather  slowly, 
on  former  terms.  Oats,  the  show  of  which  was  moderate, 
experienced  a  limited  inquiry,  at  about  the  rates  pre- 
viously current.  Maize  was  steady  in  value,  while  Beans 
and  Peas  attracted  very  little  attention.  In  Flour  sales 
were  slow,  and  prices  exhibited  no  change. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 

I260 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 
190 


2630 


Qrs. 


Liverpool,  Feb.  n. — There  was  a  fair  attendance, 
but  the  Wheat  trade  was  dull ;  red  American  about  sup- 
ported previous  values,  but  white  descriptions  were 
depressed,  at  a  reduction  of  3d.  per  cental  on  the  week. 
Flour  slow  of  sale,  without  change.  Beans  6d.  to  is. 
per  qr.  lower.  Peas  rather  firmer.  Indian  Corn  quiet, 
at  3</.  per  qr.  decline  on  the  spot. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Jan.      4  .. 

—  25  •• 
Feb.      1  .. 

—  8  .. 

55JIirf 
55  10 
55     9 

55  9 

56  8 
56     2 

39s  gd 

39  " 

40  5 
40     3 
40     3 
40     2 

22      0 
22       8 
22      I 
22      O 
21       7 

Average 

56     0 

40     2 

22       1 

HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,    Feb.  11. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65^.to  Soj.  I  Clover,  old  . .      . .  95s.  to  1 15$. 

Inferior  do 36        57      j  Inferior  do 40  80 

New  do —       —       ad  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      |  Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        4°     ' 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Feb.  n. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84$.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover    . .   70$.  to    92J. 

Inferior  do 50        72        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —        New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      1  Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115      I  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Feb.  10. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  on  offer  to-day  is  about 
the  same  as  last  Monday,  but  of  foreign  much  smaller. 
The  demand  is  active,  and  late  prices  are  freely  given  ; 
in  a  few  instances  our  top  quotation  has  been  exceeded. 
There   are   not   quite  so    many    Sheep    as    last    week  ; 
choicest  qualities  have  slightly  advanced  in  price.     We 
have  very  few  Calves  on  offer  ;    they  are  quickly  sold,  at 
extreme  rates.    Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  120  Beasts, 
^580  Sheep,    and   30  Calves  ;    from   Scotland  there   are 
no  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  150  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1 160  ;  and  740  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  1  s,  d.    s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools     7     6107     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4 — 7     o 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Lambs       . .  . .        . .  — 

Calves       . .  . .     5     8 — 7 

Pigs  ..  ..48-5 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c. 

S 

ioto6 

2 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

S 

»-s 

10 

sd  quality  Beasts 

4 

8— > 

2 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . . 

7 

8-8 

0 

Beasts,  2280  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14,100 ;  Calves,  100  ;  Pigs,  70. 
Thursday,  Feb.  13. 
We  have  a  much  larger  number  of  Beasts  than  on  last 
Thursday,  but  a  considerable  proportion  is  of  inferior 
quality  ;  trade  is  dull,  and  prices  are  rather  worse.  There 
are  a  few  more  Sheep,  and  the  demand  is  not  so  active, 
yet  choicest  qualities  are  scarcely  any  lower.  Calves  are 
more  plentiful,  and  have  considerably  declined  in  value. 
There  are  100  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  for  them  is 
very  slow.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  470  Beasts, 
i<3oo  Sheep,  and  140  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 


s.  d.    s.  d   \  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools    7     6t07     8 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4  —  7     o 
j  Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  — 

I  Lambs —  .. 

■  Calves       ..  •■     S     4—7     o 

1  Pigs  ..         ..4     0-5 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds         .. 

Do.  Shorn 
Beasts,  1450  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4900  ;  Calves,  230  ;  Pigs,  40. 


Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading. 


SUTTONS 


PASTURES 


We  specially  prepare  Mixtures  for  the  following 
Soils  : 


STIFF  CLAYS 
HEAVY  LOAMS 
MEDIUM  LOAMS 
LIGHT  LOAMS 


LIGHT  SANDY  SOILS 
SHARP  GRAVELS 
CHALK  SOILS 
SHEEP  DOWNS 


8to6 
6-5 
6-S 


GOOD  BLACK  PEATY  SOILS. 

BEST     QUALITY,    28*    to     30J.     per    acre. 
Carriage    Free.      Two    Bushels    of   Grass 
Seeds  and  12  lb.  of  Clovers  supplied   per 
acre. 
Special  Estimates  given  for  large  quantities. 

SECOND  QUALITY  (good),  2<w.  to  26J.  per 
acre.     Carriage  Free. 


1  E         E         D  CORN. 

5  A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

WHEAT:— Nursery,  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 
BARLEY  :— Cheyne,   Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  :— Poland  (Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
BEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 


Sample    and    prices   post    free    from 

T.     BO  WICK    and    CO., 

Bedford 


Seed  Wheat. 

The  BEST  VARIETIES  for  SPRING  SOWING. 
Samples    and  prices  post  free  on    application. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY.  Limited. 
Chief  Office,  Basingstoke:  and  36,  Seed    Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
SEED  .WHEAT.— Talavera,    Pedigree   Hunter's  White,   ftherriff's 
Bearded  White,  Nursery  Red,  recommended  for  sowing  to  end 
of  February. 
Bearded  April  Wheat,  suitable  for  sowing  to  end  of  April. 
SEED    BARLEY.— Pedigree     Chevalier,     Golden    Drop,    Thanet, 

American.  Cheyney,  Giant  Stiff  Strawed,  &c. 
SEED     OATS.— White    Tartarian,    Canadian,    Waterloo,    Black 

Tartarian,  Poland. 
Prize  Medals  awarded   for  "General  Excellence  01  Seed-corn  and 
Seeds,"  at  Dublin,  1872,  and  Lyons,  1872. 


For  Seed. 


H 


PEDIGREE 

MARK. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9}  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 
PEDIGREE    BLACK.    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Major  HALLETT,   F.L.S.,  Brighton. 
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METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Feb.  13. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i6r.        „ 

Small   Pork,  4.1.   8d.  to  5s,  od.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.  od.  to 
4s.  i,d.  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Feb.  13. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smilh  report  the  market  steadier, 
although  the  amount  of  actual  business  going  forward  is 
small.      Prices    show   no  material  change.     Continental 
markets  are  firm. 


IMPROVEMENT  of  GRASS  LANDS 

Grass  Lands  Deficient  of  Bottom  Herbage 
may  be  greatly  improved  and  a  fine  close 
sward  obtained  by  sowing 

SUTTONS'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  fine  Grasses  and  Clovers.  After  the 
Hay  is  carried,  at  the  rate  of  12  lb.  per 
acre  the  seed  should  be  harrowed  in,  and 
well  rolled  afterwards. 

Price  gd.  per  lb.,   8+r.  per  cwt. 

8  lb.  and  upwards  carriage 
to  any  railway 
station. 


/"^lONNOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS    SEED 

KJ  and  TOMATO  ditto— The  Undersigned  has  a  large  quantity, 
just  imported  from  America  ;  per  oz.,  is.,  per  12  oz.,  rot.  IROIHY 
fOMATO,  per  packet,  is.;  STRAWBERRY,  or  GROUND 
CHERRY,  per  packet,  is.;  HATHAWAYS  EXCELSIOR,  per 
packet,  is.;  or  the  three  (or  2s.    All  post  free  for  cash. 

CHRISTMAS     QU1NCEY,     Seedsman,     &c,     Market     Place, 
Peterborough. 


WHEELERS' 
KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  (true). 

Journal  of  Horticulture. 
"  The  Lettuces  were  really  quite  magnificent, 
and  most  delicious.    I  never  saw  such  fine  ones." 


COALS— Feb.    12. 


Walls  End  Delaval,  42J.  30".  j  Walls  End  Haswell, 
451.  ;  Walls  End  Helton.  451.  ;  Walls  End  Pittington, 
421.  ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  45*.  ;  Walls  End 
South  Kelloe,  441.  bd. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  44J.  bd. — Ships 
at  market,  39  ;  sold  34  ;  unsold,  5  ;  at  sea,  35. 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 

HAVE      NO     AGENTS.  VlQi/ 

IN    FUTURE  ALL  PACWACES  DIRECT       -^BinS>- 

.HOM    TMCM      Will  aiAR   TMIIA  ^^1^^ 

mark  Registered  Trade  Mask  aianmeheo.  makK. 

PRICE  LISTS    POST  FREE. 


Wheelers'  Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce. 

TRUE, 

JC.  WHEELER  and  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Public 
•  and  the  Trade  that,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  rain  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn,  the  crop  or  the  true  variety  of 
WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  has  almost  entirely 
failed. 

Immediate  orders  are  necessary,  as  only  a  few  packets  remain,  one 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  receipt  of  1a  stamps.  Orders 
may  be  sent  cither  to  Gloucester  or  London. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester ;   nnd  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
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A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTEB   EEC 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our 
Nursery,  embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time, 
one  of  which  we  found,  after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the 
very  best  variety,  which  we  have  since  named  Leicester 
Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are  solidity, 
crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty  ;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated 
leaf.  We  have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade 
and  Horticulturists  generally  that  it  will  take  the  place  of 
many  sorts  now  grown. 

Our  Descriptive  LIST  of  GARDEN  and  FARM 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

HARRISON'S  NORMANTON  GLOBE  MANGEL 
is  the  best  variety  extant. 

DEFIANCE  SWEDE  is  the  best  yet  offered. 

Prices  on  application  {and  of  other  choice  Stocks)  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Sec,  Leicester. 

To  Farmers,  Scavengers,  and  Others. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  CATTLE 
MARKETS  COMMITTEE  of  the  Corporation  of  London  will 
meerat  Guildhall  on  WEDNESDAY,  Eebruary  26,  to  receive  PRO- 
POSALS from  parties  desirous  ot  PURCHASING  and  TAKING 
AWAY  the  MANURE  from  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
Islington,  and  the  Lairs  adjoining,  for  one  year  fiom  March  r  next. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  and  Collector  of  the  Market. 
Guildhall,  Feb.  6.  FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller. 


The  Prevention  of  the  Potato  Disease. 

BUTTONS' 

CHOICE 

SEED    POTATOS,1 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 
Grown  in  districts  entirely  free  from  disease. 


The  only  two  Potatos  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
SUTTONS'    RED-SKIN    FLOURBALL,  originally 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1870. 

NEW  HUNDREDFOLD  FLUKE. 
For  furher  particulars    see  SUTTONS'    DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST  of  the  best  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 
varieties,  which   may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free    on 
application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

By  special  appointment,  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Free  to  London  ;   Five  Casks  and  upwards  to  any  Station  in  England 
or  15  per  Cent.  Discount. 

EPPS'S     SELECTED      PEAT.— See    Testimonials. 
Packedin-i-bush.  barrels,8s.  each,  inclusive;  selected  for  Orchids, 
as.     Special  offers  for  Truck-loads  for  general  purposes.    Terms,  cash. 
PEAT,  SAND,  and  LOAM  STORES,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


WHEELERS'  COCOA-NUT   CABBAGE   (True). 


WHEELERS     COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE. 


This  excellent  and  distinct  variety  of  EARLY  CABBAGE  may 
be  had  true  in  Packets  at  6d.  and  is.  each,  of  the  folloiving 
highly  respectable  Firms  : — 


AltMITAGE,  Sam.  Fox  . . 
Ballard  &  Harwood  . . 
Berry  (Joseph)  &  Son  . . 
Brown,  W.  &  A. 
Blnyard  (T.)  &  Sons  .. 
Burgess  &  Kent 


. .  Nottingham. 

. .  Leamington. 

..  Dublin. 

. .  Stamford. 

. .  Maidstone  &  Ashford. 

..  Penkhull. 


Burgess,  Joseph Knutsford. 

Caldwell,  W.  G Knutsford. 

Chater,  W Saffron  Walden. 

Cooling,  Edwin Derby. 

Cripps  (T.)  &  Son  . .         . .  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cunningham  (G.)  &  Son         ..  Liverpool. 

Cutbush  (W.)  &  Son    ..         . .  Highgate. 

Cuthbert  (James)        ..         ..  Liverpool 

Daniels  Brothers       ..         ..Norwich. 

Dickson  &  Co Edinburgh. 

Dickson  &  Robinson   ..         ..Manchester. 

Dickson  (J.)  &  Sons     ..        ..Dublin. 

Dixon,  E.  P Hull. 

Dkummond  Brothers  ..         ..  Edinburgh. 

Edmondson  Brothers  . .  Dublin. 

Elcombe,  J SouthamDton. 

FELTON&Son Birmingham. 

Fox.  George         Penzance. 

Fraser,  John       Lea  Bridge  Road. 

Fuller  (\V.)  &  Son       . .         . .  Newton  Abbot. 

GIBBS  (Thomas)  &  Co Half  Moon  Street   W 

;  Gibbs  (G.)  &  Co.  ..         ..  Down  Street,  W. 

Godwin  &  Son Edmonton   and  Asta- 

Grier,  John         Ambleside,      [bourne. 

Hewitt,  T Birmingham. 

Hogg  &  Wood Coldstream. 

Hooper,  Henry Bath. 

Kennedy  (T.)  &  Co Dumfries. 

Keynes,  John Salisbury. 

.  Lamoureux,  Clarke  &  Co.  . .  Plymouth. 


Lee,  J.  &  C 

Martin,  Thomas  , 

May,  H 

McClelland,  Roger  &  Co.  . . 
McKenzie(J.  B.)  &Co. 
Ormiston  &  Renwick 

Pearson,  J.  R 

Perkins  (J.),  Sen. 
Pierpoint  (B.  L.)  &  Co. 
Pine-apple  Nursery  Company 
Quincey,  Christmas 
Radclyffe  (Dick)  &  Co. 

Roberts,  J.  E 

Robertson  &  Galloway 

Rogers,  W.  H 

Samson  (W.)  &  Son 

Sandy  &  Son      

Serpell,  E.  W. 

Sharpe  (C.)  &  Co 

Shaw,  J 

Shaw,  r 

Sheppard,  J.  C. 

Shilling,  J 

Smith,  Richard 

Soden,  John        

Spence,  E.  B 

Sutton  &  Sons 

Swailes,  G 

Sydenham,  H.J. 
Turner,  Charles 
Veitch  (James)  &  Sons 

Watkinson,  H 

Whalley,  Thomas 

Williams,  B.  S 

Wrench  (Jacob)  &  Sons 

Wy att,  Thomas 


Hammersmith. 

Sligo. 

Bedale. 

Newry. 

Cork. 

Melrose. 

Nottingham. 

Northampton.       [ton, 

Liverpool  &  Warring. 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 

Peterborough. 

129,  High  Holborn. 

Denbigh. 

Glasgow. 

Southampton. 

Kilmarnock. 

Stafford. 

Plymouth. 

Sleaford. 

Manchester. 

Newbury. 

Bedford. 

Winchester. 

Worcester. 

Middle  Barton,  Oxon. 

Darlington. 

Reading. 

Beverley. 

Cannock. 

Slough. 

Chelsea. 

Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

Holloway. 

London  Bridge,  E.C. 

Ringwood. 


Potatos  for  Planting. 

MYATT'S    PROLIFIC,  per  sack  of  16  stones,  24*.  ; 
per  ton.  £tl  tor  ;  per  2  tons,  £22. 
REGENTS,  per  sack,  i6r.;  per  ton,  £7  tor.;  per  2  tons, /14. 
EARLY  FORTYKOLDS,  per  sack,  24s.;  per    ton,  £tr   10s.;  per 
2  tons,  £23. 

New  4  lb.   Sacks,  If.  811.    each.     Remittances  to    accompany  all 
orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 
CHRISTMAS  IIU'NCEY,  Peterborough. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  beff  to  announce  that  their 
.  WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED  POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.  It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Sc-d  Gmwiiij,-  Establishment,  Wisbech.  

THE  LARGE  COLDSTREAM  LEEK,  synonymous 
with  Henry's  Prize  Leek.— The  Seed  of  this  fine  Leek  can  be  had 
from  the  Subscribers,  oT  their  own  saving,  at  u.  6,r  per  ot.  The  Trade 
supplied.  Price  on  application.  A  remittance  with  order  from 
unknown  Correspondents  required. 

HOGG  and  WOOD,  Seed  Merchants.  Coldstream,  N.B. 


GEORGE  PRINCE  offers  a  lew  bushels  of 
CARACTACUS,  MULTUM  -  IN  -  PARVO,  and  ALPHA 
PEAS;  also  HARLINGTON  HROAI1  WINDSOR  BEANS, 
Stump-rooted  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT  (selected  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin's  Celebrated  Stock  of  Nantes  Carrot),  and  ELCOMBE'S 
IMPROVED  PARSNIP,  all  cnrcfully  Selected  and  Home-Kroun. 
Price,  samples,  and  description  for  Six  Stamps. 
r4,  Market  Street,  Oxford. 

HOUSAND-HEADED 

CABBAGE    SEED. 

For  Autumn  or  Early  Spring  Sheep  Feed,  this  is  the  most  productive 

and  valuable  of  the  Kale  tribe,  and  very  hardy. 

Drill  2  lb.  per  acre,  in  April,  May,  June,  or  July. 

Price  is.  per  lb.,  cheaper  by  the  cwt.       Terms    cash. 


Orders  received  by  the  Grower, 
EDWARD  HANDY,  Sierford,  near  Cheltenham. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.  offer  all  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  PEAS,  the  true  variety  of  Harlington  Windsor 
BEANS,  and  Minster  Giant  Longpod  do.  ;  also  the  following  articles, 
quite  true  to  name  : — 

Dell's  Black-leaved  BEET. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Veitchs'  Dwarf  Curled  BORECOLE. 

Richmond  Dwarf  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa  nut  CABBAGE. 

Neapolitan  CABBAGE  LET  I'UCE. 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 

Nuneham  Park  ONION. 

James'  Keeping  ONION. 

large  Improved  PARSNIP. 

Golden  Ball  TURNIP. 

Yellow  Malta  TURNIP. 

Prices  on  application. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


c 


HOICEST      SEEDS,    post  free. 

ASPARAGUS— Connover's  Colossal,  true,  as.  6d.  per  at. 
BEET — Dickson's  Dwarf  Crimson,  is.  per  oz. 
BEET — Dell's  Black-leaved,  u,  td.  per  oz.  . 

BROCCOLI— Dickson's  Late  White,  is.  per  packet. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— Dickson's  Excelsior,  is.  6d.  per  oz. 
CAULIFLOWER— Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  as.  6d.  per  packet. 
CELERY — Dickson's  Champion  Red,  is.  per  packet. 
KIDNEY  BEANS— Dickson's  Eclipse,  is.  6d.  per  %  pint. 
LETTUCE— Dickson's  Superb  White  Cos,  is.  per  packet. 
MELON — Colston  Bassett,  as.  6d.  per  packet. 
PARSLEY— Dickson's  Extra  Curled,  ad.  per  oz. 
TOMATO— the  Trophy,  is.  per  packet. 
CELOSIA  HUTTONI.new,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 
CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

1.  ,1  ALBA,  is.  ad.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  is.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 
VIOLA  CORNUTA  PERFECTION,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 
Full  priced  LIST  on  application. 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,   Newton    Nurseries,    Chester. 


The   Best   of  Celeries   yet  introduced  are- 
No.  1.  I  ■\TTRIGHTS  RED  GROVE.— This  is  of  good 

I  V  V  size,  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  and  blanches  very 
freely,  and  it  is  solid,  crisp,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  Per  %  oz.  pkt.,  6a. 
No.  2.  WRIGHT'S  WHITE  GROVE— This  is  a  pure  white 
solid  variety,  and  the  best  flavoured  Celery  extant ;  grows  an  immense 
size,  and  blanches  a  fortnight  earlier  than  No  1.  It  was  awarded  two 
First-Class  Prizes  at  a  recent  show  held  at  Retford ;  the  average 
weight  of  each  head  exhibited  being  6  lb.     Per  i-8th  oz.  packet,  is. 

No.  3.  WRIGHT'S  NEW  GIANT  WHITE— This  is  quite  a 
new  variety  and  is  much  like  No.  2  in  its  general  character,  except 
that  it  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  stronger  growth,  combined  with  a 
fine  flavour.  Heads  of  this  variety  have  been  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  many  of  them  weighing  from  8  to  10  lb.  each,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  market  purposes.     Per  i-i6th  oz.  packet,  is. 

Can  be  had  (from  the  raiser  as  below)  separately,  or  the  collection  01 
three  varieties,  free  by  post  for  2s.  6d.  value  in  stamps  or  Post  Office 
order.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  following  Firms  have  already  secured  a  supply  :— 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  London. 
,,       Nutting  &  Son,  London. 
„       Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Edinburgh. 
,,       P.  Lawson  &  Son,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
,1       Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester. 
,,       Drummond  &  Son,  Stirling. 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  London. 
„    F.  G.  Goodwin.  Sheffield. 
,,    Holmes,  Lichfield. 
W.  WRIGHT,  Seed  Merchant,  Market  Square,  East  Retford,  Notts. 


J.  C,  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED   GROWERS,    GLOUCESTER;    and   59,    MARK   LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  .India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C  , 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SuLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  jr.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY.  WHEAT,   and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— SQj  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— aa,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  • 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market     Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 
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Genuine  Seeds. 

KEMP-WELCH'S  Superb  Oval  White 
VEGETABLE  MARROW  is  the  very  best  in  Cultivation. 
Every  'one  should  grow  it.  is.  per  packet,  post  free  12  Stamps. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

KEMP-WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street,  Clifton. 


JOHNSTONE'S    ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB, 
earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.    Strong  roots,  is.  6d  each.    Trade 
price  on  application. 

LIST  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST   TREES  (Trade) 
may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  in  any  quantities. -Strong 
Giant,  a-yr  ,  per  ioo,  21.,  per  1000,  15$.;  3-yr.  do.,  per  roo,  as.  6d., 
per  1000,  20s.;  Strong  i-yr.  Connover's  Colossal  do.  (seed  imported), 
per  100,  5s  ,  per  1000,  405.  Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade, 

CHRISTMAS      QUINCEY,      Seedsman,    &c,    Market     Place, 
Peterborough. 


RHODODENDRONS,  FOREST  TREES,  PLANTS 
for  COVERT,  &c 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  4s.  per  100,  27s.  6d.   per  1000;  2%  to  3%  feet, 
5s.  per  100,  301.  per  joco  ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100,  45s.  per  1000 ;  4  to 
5  feet,  ys.   per  100,  60s.   per  1000;  5   to  6  feet,   8s.   per   100,  6=s. 
per  1000. 
FIR,  SCOTCH,  true  Highland  Pine,  9  to   15  inches,  121.  per  1000; 

1  to  1J4   foot,  16s.  per  1000  ;  15  to  20  inches,  20$.  per  100a;  ij<   to 

2  feet,  22s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  35s.  per  1000. 

FIR,  SPRUCE,  1  to   x%  foot,  ids.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  leet,  221.  6d.  per 

1000  ;  20  to  30  inches,  31.  6d.  per  100,  271.  6d.  per  1000  ;  2  to  2%  feet, 

5s.  per  100,  40s.  per  1000. 
L1M  ES,  3  to  4  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  161.  per  100 ;  4  to  5  feet,  31.  6d . 

per  dozen,  22s.  per  100 ;  5  to  6  feet,  $s.  per  dozen,  27s.  per  100  ;  6  to 

7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  35$.  per  100. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH  (an  excellent  plant  for  Underwood),  5  to  6  feet, 

7s.  per  100,  455.  per  :ooo ;  5^  to  6%  feet,  85.  per  100,  501.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  fine,  with  perfect  leads,  1%   to  2  feet,  235.  per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  321  per  1000 ;  2*5  to  3^  feet,  37s.  6d.   per  1000 ;  3  to  4  feet, 
42s.  per  1000. 

PINUS  CEMBRA,  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  3?.  per  dozen,  itt.  per  100  ; 

20  to  30  inches,  4s,  per  dozen,  201.   per  100 ;  2  to  2%  feet,  51.  per 

dozen,  305.  per  100 ;  2%  to  3  feet,  61.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  i$j|   to  2   feet,   35.  per  ioo,  20s.   per  1000;  2  to 

3  feet,  4s.  per  ioo,  25s.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  6s.  per  100, 35s,  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Oval  leaved,  1%  to  2  feet,  61.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000;  2   to 

3  feet,  71.  per  100,  60$.  per  1000;  2%  to  3%  feet,  ios.  per  100. 
THORN    QUICK,  transplanted,   ij£  to  2  feet,   2s.  per  ioo,   t6s.   per 

1000 ;  a  to  3  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  100,  18s.  per  1000  ;  2J5    to  3^  feet,  31. 

per  100,  201.  per  1000. 
ARBOR-VIT^,  for  Evergreen  Hedges— American,  3  to  4  feet,  41.  per 

dozen,  20s.  per  100 ;  3^  to  4%  feet,  51.  per  dozen,  301.  per  100 ;  4  to 

S  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  80s 

ger  100. 
OR-VITM  LOBBII,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;  2% 

to  3lA  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  ioo  ;  -\lA  to  4%  leet,  12s,  per  dozen 
ARBOR.VIT.*:  PLICATA,  2%  to  •$%  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100 

3lA  to  4%  feet,  ios.  per  dozen. 
ARBOR-VITA:,  SIBERIAN  or  WAREANA,  ij£  to  2  feet,  5s.  per 

dozen,  30s.  per  100. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  9  to  15  inchests,  per  100,35s.  per   1000; 

1  to  1%  foot,  6s.  per  100,  50s,  per  1000;  15  to  20  inches,  ios.  per  100, 

60s.  per  1000. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  to  1%  foot,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  roo, 

Sos.  per  1000;  15  to  20  inches,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  too,   100s. 

per  1000. 
BERBERIS  JAPONICA,  9  to  15  inches,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100; 

1  to  ijj  foot,  6s,  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 

WHIN,  or  GORSE,  Double  Flowering,  8  to  12  inches,  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  12s.  per  100,  Sos.  per  1000;  1  to  1%  foot,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s. 
per  100,  ioos.  per  1000;  is  to  18  inches,  4s.  per  dozen,  18s.  per  100, 
1501.  per  1000. 

ANDROMEDA  POLIFOLIA  AUGUSTIFOLIA,  4s.  per  dozen,  tgs. 

B;r  100,  120s.  per  1000. 
ROMEDA  CALYCULATA  NANA,  4s.  per  dozen  15s.  per  100, 
120s.  per  1000. 

ANDROMEDA  TETRAGONA,  5s.  per  dozen.  35s.  per  100. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  8  to  12  inches,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100;  1  to 
i%  foot,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100 ;  i%  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen, 
30s.  per  100. 

GAUI.THEKTA  SHALLON.4J.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100, 120s.  per  1000. 

LEDUM   PALUSTRE,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 

KALMTA  GLAUCA,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 

KALMIA  RUBRA,  RUSEA,  and  NAN  A,  4s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  ioo, 
120s.  per  1000. 

HARDY  HEATHS,  25  Plants  in  25  varieties,  for  12s,  package  in- 
cluded ;  50  Plants  in  25  varieties,  22s.,  package  included;  100 
Plants  in  25  varieties,  40s.,  package  included;  100  Plants  in 
40  varieties,  451  ,  package  included. 

RHODODENDRON  HIRSUTUM,  dwarf,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per 
100,  120s.  per  1000. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  4  to  8  inches,  ios.  per  100,80s. 
per  1000 ;  6  to  12  inches,  12s.  per  100,  ioos.  per  1000 ;  9  to  15  inches, 
3s  per  dozen,  15s.  per  ioo,  140s.  per  1000;  1  to  1%  foot,  4s.  per  doz., 
18s.  per  100,  170s.  per  1000  ;  15  to  20  inches,  4s  6d.  per  dozen,  201. 
per  100.  190s.  per  1000;  1%  to  2  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  ioo, 
240s.  per  1000  ;  20  to  30  inches,  6s.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  100,  340s,  per 
1000  ;  2  to  2V}  feet,  7s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100  ;  2%  to  3  feet,  ios.  per 
dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON,  Hybrid,  No.  2,  1  to  1%  foot.  4s.  6d,  perdozen, 
27s.  6d.  per  ioo  ;  15  to  18  inches,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100 ;  1J3  to 

2  feet,  5s.  6d.  perdozen,  35s.  per  100  ;  2  102^  leet,  6s.  per  dozen, 
40s.  per  100;  2%  to 3  feet,  os   perdozen,  70s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRON    MAXIMUM    ALBUM,  White,  2  to  2%  feet, 

6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  ptr  100. 
LAUREL,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  2s,  per  dozen,  ios.  per  100,  90s.  per 

1000 ;  2  to  3  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  15s.  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  t]4  to   2  feet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100;   a  to 
2#  feet,  5s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100. 
And  a  large  quantity  of  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
FERNS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


Odama's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE. 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


N 


ITRO-PHOSPHATEand  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers.  Exeter. 

Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk 

Managing-  Director.—  J  AMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


TOBACCO    CLOTH    and    PAPER.— The    Cheapest 
and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  is.  4d.  per  lb.  ;  over  10  lb.,  is.  id.     Tobacco  Paper,  is.  per  lb.  ; 
£4  4s   per  cwt.     Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
JOSEPH  BAKER,  14,  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 


PATENT       VERMIN       ASPHYXIATOR, 


DISINFECTOR,  VAPORIZOR,  and  UNIVERSAL  FUMI- 
GATOR,  for  Destroying  Rats,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Snakes,  and  all  Vermin 
in  holes;  or  for  making  Rabbits  desert  their  Burrows  and  lie  out. 
For  Preserving  Meat  and  Game  in  the  larder  (or  when  packed)  from 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  For  Fumigating  Vines  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  destroying  noxious  Insects  and  Parasites.  For  Disinfect- 
ing Hospitals,  Vessels,  Rooms,  Bedding,  Clothes,  &c.  For  Deodoris- 
ing Drains,  Sinks,  &c.  For  Vaporising  Chemical  Compounds;  and 
for  preventing  Loss  of  Life  from  Foul  Air  in  Wells,  Vats,  Tanks,  &c. 

Price  £2  15s      Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  best  and  most 
powerfulFumigator  yet  produced. 
Manufacturers  :    TOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 

Agents  :— Mr.  Purdey,  3M12,  Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Mr.  Scholl, 
41,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  London  ;  Messrs.  Pringle,  Edinburgh ;  Mr. 
J.  Rigby,  Dublin;  Messrs.  Followes  &  Bate,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
McKenzie  &  Son,  Belfast ;  Messrs.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs. 
Nicholl,  Dundee;  Mr.  Walker,  York;  Messrs.  Haywood,  Derby; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury. 

Descriptive  Circular  with  full  instructions  post  free. 
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LASS,    GLASS,    GLASS, 

of  every  description,  for  Greenhouses  and  Gardening  purposes. 
CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES.  &c. 
PAINTS,    OILS,    TURPENTINE,    PUTTY,    &c. 
JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO,  180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   arc    especially  suited  for    

t  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  J™ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little    room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour   or   expense,   as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in   Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  Imish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street.  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  KinL-sland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKERS   PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  Sic,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection, 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings.   Drain    Pipes  and   Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. — See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supnlied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade 


ALVANISED      WIRE      NETTING. 


Mesh. 

2 

in. 

«| 

in. 

1. 

in. 

Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 
Mostly  used  for  '    Light. 


Poultry    .. 
Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 


3¥- 
■4K 
Sid. 


4W. 
6J  d. 


Strong. 


SfA 

b\d. 
Bd. 


J.  B.  BROWN  AND  CO., 
Offices — go,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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S    H    U    R    S   T 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super* 
sede  it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is. ,  3s. ,  and  ios,  6d, 


Red 
Spider. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-      CANDLE  COMPANY 
ned.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Garden  Wall  "Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobelto  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  WaJls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  neatness, —  Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wircwork, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above, 
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ALVANISED      WROUGHT-IRON      FITTINGS 


WIRING    WALLS 

For  the  PURPOSE  of  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES 

on    the  French  system,  and    as    recommended  by   Mr. 

W.    Robinson,   F.L.S.,   in  his  new  work,  "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire, 


No.  900, 


4-r.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  perdozen. 
GALVANISED     TERMINATING     HOLDFAS  IS, 

2S.  per  dozen. 

GALVANISED  WIRE,  2J.  6d.  and  3J.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  ,ind 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  application  to 

BARNARD,   BISHOP  AND  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT  SINGLE  and   DUPLICATE  WROUGH1  -IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Public 
Buildings,  Entrance  Halls,  Warehouses,  Workshops,  &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  !"■  bflq 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichbome 

Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    \V,,     Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


RENDI 
PLAN! 


[  E      TERMINAL     SADDLE 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best. 


BOILER 


LE'S     PATENT     ORCHARD     HOUSES, 

T  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


See  Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  68,  Temple  Street,  London  ko.id,  Manchester. 

H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  i  =  i,  r>unhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— f.  d 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       30 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass        ..         ..70 

6  feet   ,,  u        2  inches  thick,  unglazed       So 

glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    6 
Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 


N    VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and   Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Surrey. NJJ  -AGENTS  WANTED. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
35},  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


OAH    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

&\)\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5s.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes.  ,„,-.'.  r    u 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

KB   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


■  FERNERIES, 
1  AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 
I  PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  oi  Elass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS 


London  Agents, 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is^ 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power.  No.  49.    GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or      No    5+j_  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Steam  Power.  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering  WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

Gardens,  &c.  '  ^t' 

No.  493.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use.  No.    4.    CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description.         No    ^   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction.  Garden  use. 

S  OWENS  AND  CO  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS  TURBINES. 
WATER  WHEELS °  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS°  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  d.stnbufon,  FIRE  MAINS. 
HYDRANTS,  HOSEPIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  R1VETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  oi  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower    Norwood,   and    59,    Old 
Bailey,  E.C. 


fTIHE    THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 

The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green ; 
EDGING  TILES,  &C.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C.  :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,   and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qa,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ions.  ;  Petersburg,  60s  and  801.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  501., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS, TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


ET.  ARCH  ER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmorc  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  61.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI   DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  lod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70 yards  long,  b'Kd.  to  %lid.  per  yard, 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  y%d.  and 
9%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of"  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane 

TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  One  Penny  per 
square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2,  3.  and  4  yard  widths  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 
C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.  (late  376,  Strand,  London),  Newark-on-Trent. 

TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  for  the  Protection 
of  Fruit  on  Trees,  Ripe  Strawberries,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Beds, 
from  Frost  and  Birds,  or  as  a  Fence  fur  Fowls,  &c,,  1,  2,  4,  and  6  yards 
wide,  at  id.  per  square  yard ;  per  100,  71.  6rt  :  per  500,  35s  ;  per  1000, 
651.  No  charge  for  packages.  Carriage  paid  for  all  retail  orders  of 
2000  yard 5  and  upwards.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade, 
Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondent, 

CHRISTMAS      QUINCEY,     Seedsman,     &c. 
Peterborough. 


Market     Place, 


R 


ALPH         WALLER         AND 


C  O., 


45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester 
MANUFACTURERS  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 
The  serious  injury  done  every  spring   to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 

? roved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
'rotection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  1 1  the  blossoms  in  its 
earliest  development  be  hut  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  onTthe 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  or  less  success;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  In  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  fur  iliis 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  cffctually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  of 
air.     Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and   thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 

tree  altogether.     Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  three   Kmgd ■. 

can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  all  weathers. 

Testimonial  from  Robert  Warner,  Esq. 

"  I  have  had  the  netting  No.  6  on  my  Orchid-house  lor  18  months, 
and  I  find  it  now  in  very  good  order,  and  likely  to  last  as  many  more 
months,  and  I  intend  to  use  it  on  all  my  houses  in  future,  being  well 
satisfied  both  as  to  its  lasting  qualities  and  also  as  to  the  shade  it 
gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning,  and  yet  not  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong  shading  stuffs  do  ;  indeed, 
it  is  suitable  for  shading  any  kind  of  plants  —  Broom fi fid.  Feb.  13, 1871. 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  i',  yard  wide,  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
above  address—  45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW    AND    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


M 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

TA.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 
•     Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
POWDER,     JUICE,     and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 
Tools  Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Cutlery  Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Syringes  Labels  Bouquet  Tapers 

Garden  Engines  Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Glass  Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant-  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS.  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSEPOWER. 


Illustrated   Price    Lists  free    on    application. 

THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEFDS  ; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


lOTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 

COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  al 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary  ;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  Deing  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  nl  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  9,  Winstcy 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London.,  \Y .),  where  the 
above  arc  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvement" 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


c 


LERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND     GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 


Chairman— The  Right  Hon-  John  Robert  Mowbray,  M.P  ,  D  C  L. 
n, /,„/*,  r;,«.v«.,-/ W,LUAM  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Oeputy-Chairmen\  sjr  Charles  Locock,  tart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M  a 
Rev.  Richd.  Michell,  D.D 
The  Viscount  Midleton 
Sirjas.  Paget, Bt.,  O.C.L.,  F.R.S 
George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 
Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M.B. 
Sir  Fredk.  M.  Williams, lit.,  Mr. 


■  ■      ,.6*47,000 

..    ^1,810,000 

£275,740 

#3 ,8s  1 


£3,028,829 
£5.733.799 


Jas.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S,  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Deane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre,  Ml).,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 

Actuary  and  Secretary— George  Cutcliffe,  Esq. 
Assistant  Actuary — Benjamin  Ncwbatt,  Esq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 
The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 
The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring 
The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 
The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  . . 
The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  Amount  to 
DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

Credit  System.— On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  does  not  exceed  60.  one-half  of  the  Aunu.il 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit. 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  Lives  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims.— Claims  paid  30  days  alter  proof 
of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January, 
1872  (amounting  to  £323,871),  averaged  40  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash' 
BONUS  29  per  Cent.,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877 
and  Ptrons  who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June* next 
■wiil  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  Profits 
over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT.  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secrf.tarv. 
13,  Sl  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready  ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  7$, 
W.  Richards,  4T,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE     and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    i3^[— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  ,£10  tos. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,    Structural 
and   Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     12s.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Medical 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5*. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or,  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  op  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*'.,  with 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 

"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 

London  ;  BRADBURY.  AGNEW.  &  CO.,  to,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
ISS      BRADDON'S      NEW     WORK. 


M 


The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


M 


1 


L     Y 


I> 


R      R     E      I.     L. 


Now  ready,   price  is., 

A  COMMON     SENSE    VIEW     of    the     POTATO 
DISEASE;  showing   How  It   Comes,  and  How  to  Prevent    It. 
By  James  Craig. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN   and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  I    I 
Now  ready, 

FLORA  VITIENSIS.  By  Dr.SEBMANN.  Part  X., 
completing  the  Work,  with  Ten  Coloured  Plates,  Portrait, 
Mi r,  Introduction,  and  Index.     25*. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.     By  Dr.    HOOKER,   C.B., 

F.R.S.     February.     Six  Coloured  Plates.     31,  a. 

I  LORAL     MAI !  \Z1NK.      New     Scries,    enlarged     lo 

Royal  4t0.     No.  13.     February.     Four  Coloured  Pl.itcs.     31  bd. 

FLORAL'    and     BOTANICAL     PLATES,    in    great 

variety,  beautifully  coloured,  bd.  and  is.  each. 
L.    REEVE  and  CO.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  2ts.  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SIIRUliS, 
nnd  IIKKII  M'EiH'S  PLANTS,  containing  Description'.. 
Native  Countries,  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion; together  with  Cultural  Details.  Comiiuralu'r  Hardiness,  suit- 
ability lor  particular  Positions.  &c.  By  Yv  H  11  i-.msi.kv,  formerly 
Assistant  al  the  Herbarium  o|  th<-  Koval  <  lardpns,  Kew.  Based  on  the 
French,  work  of  Messrs,  Decolsneand  Naudln  (MembersoftheTnJBtutc 
of  Fmn«  cl,  entitled  "  Manuel  dr  I' Amateur  des  |ar,lms,"and  including 

tho  original  Woodi  tits  by  Ri tux  an  1  1  1  blan< 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 
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MTJDIE    &    SONS, 

IS,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,   LONDON, 

NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 

Beg   to    announce    thai    they    continue    to    supply    the 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  BtlPt  WfSM»«r,  Cottaga  Gardener,  Field. 
Florist,  Floral  Magazine,  Floral  U\->td,Gard*H,  Gardener,  Gardeners 
Maeaxint,  Mark  Laiu  Bxprtss.  and  .ill  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCIAL, and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  for  cash.  As  the  REGULAR  DELIVERY  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential,  Messrs-  Mudie  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a  greater 
certainty  of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  at   moderate  charges. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London.  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS.  Advertisement  Agents,  SO,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  or  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  TASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  ecnerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  RETORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4*/.  ;  Stamped,  set. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 
Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham . 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Edinburgh    . 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  Sz  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who  under- 
stands  Grape  and  Pine  Growing,  who  has  been  engaged  to  a 
Market  Gardener  prelerred,  and  no  Private  Gentleman  s  Gardenei 
need  apply  — S.  SOLOMON,  Centre  Row,  Covcnt  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  good  industrious  GARDEN 
LABOURER.  Married,  without  family,  to  live  in  Lodge. 
Wife  tn  attend  Gate.  A  satisfactory  character  must  be  produced. 
Wages,  16s.  per  week.— HEN  KY  TONES,  Hentley  Priory,  btanmore, 
Middlesex. 


WA  N  T  E  D,  an  active  industrious  GAR  DEN 
LABOURER  (married,  without  family),  Wife  to  attend  (o 
Lodge  gate.  Must  have  been  accustomed  to  Garden  work,  and  be 
well  recommended.  Lodge  rent  free,  firing,  milk,  &c— Apply,  stating 
wages  required,  to  Mr.  MUNNS,  the  Gardens,  Ucckcnnam  Place, 
Reckenham,  Kent. 


WANTED,     a    GARDENER,    competent    to    take 
charge  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Orchard  House.    Wages 
3oj.  a  week  and  house— Mr.  H.  J.  DAVIS,  Tivoli,  Newport. 

WANTED,  a  MAN,  of  good  character,  that  is  well 
up  in  the  Watering,  Tying,  and  Potting  of  Plants.  Wages 
according  to  ability. — WILLIAM  SMITH,  Beaumont  Road  Nursery, 
Leyton,  Essex. 

WANTED,  for  the  Houses,  an  active  young  MAN, 
having  a  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants — Apply, 
stating  wages  required,  with  references,  to  JAMES  GILBERT  and 
SON,  Sl  Margaret's  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  Single-handed  married 
MAN — one  accustomed  to  Greenhouses,  Vines,  Forcing, 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Well  be  required  to  look  after 
Pony.  Wife  to  undertake  Laundry.  House  rent  free,  with 
vegetables, — S.j  Mr.  Jackson's,  Market  Place,  Brigg. 

WANTED,  a  DAD,  about  17,  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
a  small  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  and  to  make  himself 
useful.— Mr.  COCKELL,  62,  Forest  Road,  Dalston,  E.,  near  Daiston 
Junction,  North  London  Railway. 


WANTED,  a  strong,  active,  industrious  FARM 
LABOURER..  One  who  lias  been  accustomed  to  Horses  pre- 
ferred. Must  be  able  to  give  good  references.  Age  not  overdo. — 
Apply,  stating  wages,  previous  employers,  &c,  to  J.  ANDERSON, 
the  Cottage,  Gibson's  Hill,  Norwood,  W. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

C"i  ARDENER   (Head).— Age    35,    married,    without 
X  family:  thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch,— A.,  Post  Office, 
Wellington,  Salop. 


WANTED,  an   IMPROVER,  where  the  usual  work 
of  a  large   Establishment   is    carried    on.— HORTUS,    Post 
Office,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


WANTED,  a  first-class  BOUQUETIST,—  Apply  at 
once  at  H.  GARDINER'S,   Floral  Depot,  57,  High  Street 
Kensington,  W.  ____ 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  REQUIRE  for  their 
Warehouse  Department  a  thoroughly  steady  and  respectable 
MAN,  who  has  had  experience  in  a  similar  Situation.  When  applying 
state  age,  experience,  salary  exptcted,  &c— 108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,   no  family; 
thoroughly  practical   in  all  branches  of  the  profession. — C  G., 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER    (Head).     II.  Cook.   Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  L.  Sanderson,  Elstrce,  Herts,  is  desirous  of  engaging  with 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment.—Age  si  ;  well  up  in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables.  Two  years' good  character.  Highly  recommended 
by  present  employer.— K   B-,  Post  Office,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 
Plant  Growing,  &c, .  are  carried  on  with  spirit.— Age  25; 
has  held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest 
inquiry.     No  objection    to    go    abroad.  —  A.     M.,    Foreman,    Stowe 

i  J.iriJcns,  I'.LKkiiiLji.un,  llucks. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN  (or  otherwise}. — A  thorough  Working  Man 
(in  and  outdoor)  at  getting  up  Stock,  and  driving  a  Trade,  if 
need  be.  Could  Manage  a  Small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  if 
required,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  employer's  interests  in 
every  way.— HORTICULTURE,  6,  Queensbury  Street,  Islington,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— James  McLean,  Gardener 
to  H.  P.  Hernck,  Esq  ,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Loughborough. 
Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough  practical 
Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well  versed  in 
Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  no  family; 
23  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Six  years'  excellent  character. — F.  S.,  the  Lodge,  Raleigh  Hall, 
Brixton  Rise,  London.  


/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married.no   incum- 

vJT  brance ;  24  years' practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  employer. — F.,  87,  Cambridge 
Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 


C ^.ARDENER    (Head),    first-class.  —  Middle-aged  ; 
M      thoroughly  practical  in  every   branch  of  the  profession.     Good 
character  from  last  employer. — J.  H.,  20,   Upper  Bemerton  Street, 

Caledonian  Road,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Middle-aged,  married,  no 
family;  thoroughly  practical.  Understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches.  Can  have  character  for  industry,  honesty,  and  sobriety. — 
H.  TURNER,  27,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cornwall  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


C^  ARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  34,  married,  three 
X  children.  First-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Highly  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Paul— PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 


C^i  ARDENER  (Head).- Married  ;  is  at  liberty  to 
X  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Man.  Has  had  extensive  practice  in 
every  Department  of  his  profession.  Unexceptionable  character  from 
last  employer. — W.  D  ,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N 


C^i  ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
T  requiring  the  above. — Mr.  Allan,  Gardener  to  Lord  Sufiield, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman,  Wm.  Birkinshaw  ;  has 
been  with  him  two  years  in  the  above  capacity,  and  has  had  several 
years'  experience  in  other  good  establishments. — Letters  to  be 
addressed,   Mr.  WILLIAM  ALLAN,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  Forcing  and  Growing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  ;  hasliad  great  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  also  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds, 
&c.  Good  testimonials.  Character  will  bear  strict  investigation. — 
A.  B.,  Mr.  Bushnell,  i8t,  King's  Cross  Road,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head). —Age  30,  married;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Flowers  and 
Fruits,  the  Management  of  Conservatory,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  (including  Orchids),  the  general  routine  of  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Laying-out  and  Improving  Pleasure  Grounds,  Dinner- 
table  Decorations,  &c.  Good  references.— JOHN  HAYNES,  New 
Road,  Harlington,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Age  27,  married 
(Scotch) ;  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
Canbewell  recommen  ded.— GARDENER,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
Man. — Age  36,  married,  Scotch.  A  small  additional  charge  of  Land 
or  Woods  sought  rather  than  objected  to.  Upwards  of  six  years' 
excellent  character  from  present  employer.  —  The  HEAD 
GARDENER,  Primley  Gardens,  Paignton,  Devon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  two  others  are 
kept. — Age  30,  married  ;  understands  Management  of  Vines, 
Pines,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Fourteen  years'  experience  ;  five  years'  good  character. — 
J.  B.,  New  Cross  Cottage,  South  Road,  New  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


C">  ARDENER  (Head,  or  Second),  where  one  or  two 
J  are  kept. — Age  26,  married,  two  children  ;  understands  Pines, 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Five 
years'  character. — A.  B.,  14,  Hardington  Street,  Portman  Market, 
London,  W. 


G. ARDENER    (Single-handed,   or  Otherwise).— 
Age   24,   single;    good    references. — W.  J  ,  4,  Kiddcrs   Place, 
Walham  Green,  Fufham,  S.W. 


GARDENER    (Second,     or    Single-handed), 
Age  26,  married ;  good   knowledge  of  Gardening  in  general. — 
T.  S.,  Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER,  where  one,  two,  or  more  are  kept. — 
Understands  Gardening  in  alt  its  branches.     Twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  town  preferred. — E.  H.,  the  Oaks,  Acton,  W. 


GARDENER,  or  STEWARD.— The  Subscriber,  a 
young  Man,  who  has  had  a  first-class  experience,  and  can  pro- 
duce unexceptionable  testimonials  as  to  professional  ability  and 
personal  character,  desires  an  engagement  in  the  above  capacity,  or 
as  Gardener  alone,  if  the  charge  be'  extensive.  He  is  thoroughly 
practised  in  the  Making  of  New  Gardens,  Roadmaking,  Planting, 
Land  Draining,  and  General  Estate  Management ;  and  accustomed 
also  to  the  Superintendence  of  Gas  and  Water  Works. — Further  parti- 
culars furnished  in  reply  to  communications  addressed,  H.  J., 
Slessrs,  Osborn  &  Sons,  The  Nursery,  Fulham,  S.W. 


FOREMAN,     or     HEAD.— Five    years     in     present 
situation. — G.     SANDY,     the     Gardens,     Hawkesyard    Park, 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 


FOREMAN,    in    a    Gentleman's    Garden.— Age    23  ; 
well     acquainted    with    all     branches,     Forcing,     &c.       Good 
character— J.  S.,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
—Age  26.     Can  be  highly  recommended.— A.  B.,  Chadacre  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 


FOREMAN    (Indoor). — Age  35,   single;    is  a  first- 
class    Plantsman    and    Bouquet   Maker.      No    objection    to    a 
Gentleman's  Establishment  as  Head  Gardener.     First-class  reference. 

—J.  DO_RMER,  io.1;,  Magdalen  Street,  Exeter.  


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  26 ;  well  up  in  Early  Forcing,  also  the  Cultivation  ot 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  Unexceptionable  references. — 
A.  B.,  11,  Romsey  Road,  Winchester. 


GENERAL  NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  MANAGER 
^Working). — Thoroughly  practical  in  each  department.  No 
objection  to  Keep  Books  or  Correspond.  Good  reference  as  to  ability, 
ic".— ALPHA,    Barbourne  Nurseries,    Worcester. 

FORESTER  (Trained),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.— Age  29,  married,  no  family  (Scotch).  Has  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  the  profession.  Twelve  years'  good  character. — 
J,  TURNER,  Edlingham.  Alnwick. 

PROPAGATOR,  of  Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants.— 
Age  28  ;  has  had  seven   years'  experience  in  Growing  Plants  for 
Market    Can  be  highly  recommended.— WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries, 

.Maresheld,   Uckfield,   Sussex. 

PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded).—  Age  27;  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  Propagating  of  Bedding  and 
other  Soft-wooded  Stuff.  First-class  reference. — C.  H.  F.,  6,  Eaton 
Row,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. ^ 


To  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  Garden. — A  young  Man,  with 
five    years'    experience. — I.     D.,     Mr.     Watson,     Sharp     Street, 
Prestwich,  near  Manchester. ^^ 


FARM  BAILIFF,  or  BAILIFF  and  GARDENER. 
— Middle-aged,  married;  thoroughly  practical  in  Land  Draining, 
Building,  Timber  Measuring,  Planting,  Brickmaking,  and  general 
Estate  Management;  also  good  Forcer  and  Grower  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables,  and  up  in  general  Garden  routine.  Unexceptionable 
testimonials  and  character.— ROBERT  KNIGHTS,  Bailiff,  Sir 
Curtis  Lampson,  Bart.,  Rowfant,  Crawley,  Sussex.  , 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

LAND  AGENT,  or  BAILI FF.  —  Thoroughly 
experienced  ;  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  Building,  Draining, 
Forestry,  and  Farming.  Held  last  situation  for  15  years,  and  can 
give  first-class  references. —  J.  L.,  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery 
Company,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


CLERK     and     TRAVELLER.— Age   25  ;    has    had 
considerable  experience   in   the  Trade. — BARTON,  Gardenei?' 
Ch  ronjclt  Office,  W.C. 

DAIRYMAID.  — Has  been  accustomed  to  Noblemen's 
Establishments,  where  first-class  Butter,  &c,  was  required  — 
For  particulars  address  H.  B.,  Thomas  Gibbs  &  Co,  corner  of  Half 
Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  to  H,  W,  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  lo 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSONS   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"     Improves 
the  appetke,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bva  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  ol  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES      EPPS     and     CO.,   HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  :  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFOKD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


c 


lOCKLES      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury', 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  ilAd.,  21.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  21.  od.,  41.  6d.,  and  us. 

DISORDERS  of  the  LUNGS  are  most  dingerousin 
Frosty,  Foggy,  and  Snowy  Weather. 
SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
is  admirably  adapted  to  case  the  Breathing,  loosen  the  Phlegm,  abate 
Fever,  allay  the  Tickling  which  occasions  the  Cough,  without 
Tightening  the  Chest;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  as  Periodical 
Coughs  or  inveterate  Asthma.it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  effects, 
though,  of  course,  longer  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  Medicine  is 
required.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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TO    HER    MAJESTY,    AND 


H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


John  Wills,  f.rh.s., 

BY    SPECIAL    APPOINTMENT   ELORIST    AND    BOUQUETIST    TO    HER    MAJESTY 

AND     THE    ROYAL    FAMILY. 


BALLS    AND    PARTIES 

FURNISHED  WITH  PLANTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
The  LARGEST  and  MOST  EXTENSIVE  FLORAL  DECORATIONS,  &c,  for  Balls  which  took  place  in  London  last  year  were  supplied  by 
and  carried  out  under  J.  Wills'  personal  superintendence.  Amongst  these,  J.  Wills  has  the  honour  of  mentioning  the  Floral  Decorations  at 
ST.  PAUL'S,  on  the  occasion  of  THANKSGIVING  for  the  RECOVERY  of  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES;  the  leading  part  of  the 
Floral  Decorations  at  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ;  the  beautiful  Hanging  Garden,  arranged  on  scaffolding,  upwards  of  40  feet  above  the 
basement,  for  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  ;  the  chaste  and  elegant  Floral  Decorations  for  the  Lady  Shaw  Stuart,  the  Lady  Cornwallis 
Rickets,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ;  the  Grand  Floral  Decorations  for  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  Mrs.  R.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Allsopp,  Mrs.  Foster 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  the  unique  Ice  Rockery  and  beautiful  Floral  Decorations  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott's  Ball.  The  above  are 
only  a  few  of  the  Floral  Decorations  supplied  by  J.  Wills  during  the  past  year.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  J.  Wills'  business  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  of  his  using  upwards  of  Twenty  Thousand  Plants  per  week  during  the  London  season. 

CONSERVATORIES 

FURNISHED    BY    THE    YEAR    OR    OTHERWISE    ON    REASONABLE    TERMS. 
J.  Wills  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he  has  the  HANDSOMEST  CONSERVATORY  and  WINTER  GARDEN   in 
London,  and  also  the  most  extensive  and  varied   Collection  of  Fine   Foliage   Plants,   suitable  for  the  Decoration  of  Conservatories,  Drawing 
Rooms,  Entrance  Halls,  Dinner-table  Decorations,  &c,  and  invites  an  early  inspection. 

ALL    KINDS    OF    DINNER-TABLE    DECORATIONS 

SENT    OUT    TO    ANY    PART    OF    LONDON,    AND    ARRANGED    IN    MODERN    AND    APPROVED    STYLE,    WITH    THE 

CHOICEST    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS    OF    THE    SEASON. 

CUT    FLOWERS 

SENT  OUT  LOOSELY,  OR  ARRANGED  INTO  BOUQUETS  BY  COMPETENT  AND  TASTEFUL  PERSONS. 

BRIDAL,      OPERA,     AND     OTHER     BOUQUETS. 

GENTLEMEN    FURNISHED,    AT    THEIR    RESIDENCES    IN    TOWN,    WITH    BUTTON-HOLE    BOUQUETS, 

AND    BY    POST    WHEN     IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  J.  Wills'  business  as  an  Artistic  Floral  Decorator  and  Bouquetist  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
supplied  in  one  order  on  the  same  day  One  Thousand  handsome  Bouquets  for  Ladies,  and  Three  Thousand  Coat  Bouquets  for  Gentlemen. 

FERNERIES,    ROCKWORK,    WATERFALLS,  &c, 

Arranged  with  Virgin  Cork,  Tufa,  Derbyshire  Spar,  &c. ;  specimens  of  these,  as  arranged  by  J.  Wills,  may  now  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  one  lately  arranged  for  J.  Dunisthorp,  Esq.,  at  Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  in  the  com" 
also  seen  at  J.  WILLS'  Bouquet  Grotto,  in  the  Exhibition  Road,  near  the  South  Kensington  Railway  Station. 


untry.     A  specimen  may  be 


GARDENS. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKMEN  SENT  OUT  TO  PLAN  OR  ATTEND  TO  GARDENS,  BY  THE  DAY,  WEEK,  MONTH,  OR  YEAR. 

Plans  and  Estimates  prepared  for  new  Ground-work,  Plantations,  Rockwork,  &c. 

GARDENERS. 

MEN       OF      ABILITY      AND       CHARACTER      RECOMMENDED, 

PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES 

PREPARED    FOR    ERECTING    ALL    KINDS    OF    FLORICULTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS, 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS,   &o. 
Experienced    Workmen    kept    for    this    purpose. 


JOHN     WILLS,     F.R.H.S., 

By  Special  Appointment  Florist  and  Bouquetist  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  Artistic  Floral  Decorator,   Nurseryman  arid  Seedsman, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY  AND  WINTER  GARDEN,  ONSLOW  CRESCENT,  ONSLOW  SQUARE. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Bouquet  Department  i— 
EXHIBITION    ROAD,  near  the  SOUTH    KENSINGTON    RAILWAY   STATION. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor  :"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  William 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  February  15, 1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  xi\d.  j  Six  Months     .,      iu.  nrf. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  y.  lod. 
Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY,     Regent's    Park.— 
EXHIBITIONS   of    SPRING  FLOWERS,  WEDNESDAY, 
March  36,  April  23. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT, 
&c.  WEDNESDAYS  and  THURSDAYS,  May  14,  is,  June  11,  is  ; 
and  WEDNESDAY,  July  9.  ' 

Schedules  of  Priies  can  be  had  on  application  by  post. 
Note.— In   Schedule  for  June,  Classes  37   and  38,  (or  "  13  feet" 
read  "  3  feet" 


M 


ANCHESTER       BOTANICAL      and       HORTI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY.-Thc    ANNUAL     WHITSUN- 
TIDE SHOW  will  be  held  on  MAY  30  to  1  UNE  6  next. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  and  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  on  SEPTEMBER 
3.  4.  5.  Md  6  next.    Schedules  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 
V     lor  1873  13  now  ready.     It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses    introduced    this  season,  with   full   descriptions    by   the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Koses  for  1873. 
JOHN     F  R  A  S  E  R,    Lea   Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
*J      London,  E.,  can   offer  a  Selection  of  the  best    New    ROSES 
for    187J,  including  the    New  Double    White    Perpetual,    Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application.     - 

OSES,    ROSES,    ROSES.  —  Twelve    Choice    Half- 

Standards,  and    34    Choice    Dwarfs    sent    to    any  address    on 
receipt  o!  Post  Office  Order  for  ait,  package  included 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  Devon. 


New  Wnlte  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose. 
ADA  ME    LACHARME,    or  the  New  White 

JULES  MARGOTTIN.— Strong  plants  will  be  ready  the  first 
week  m  March,  at  y  6d.  each.     Usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
\\  M.  \\  OOP  and  SUN,  Nurseries,  Marcsfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


M 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON. 


Copies  can  now 


1872 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Kipg's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 

VERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 

KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  337  &  338,  High  Holborn,  London 

»T1HE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French  Hybrid 
-I-  GLADIOLI,  n  35  fine  named  varieties,  tar.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packinc. 

DRLMMOND   BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  5a,  Georee  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


W  Weymouth  Pines. 
ILL1AM  FLETCHER  has  a  large  stock  of  the 
above,  well  furnished  and  good  roots,  3  to  8  feet  in  height. 
rnce  on  application. 
The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  tie 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  jTi  6s.  ^__ 


^.RAPES  THIS   YEAR.— Fine  Fruiting  Canes,  only 

the  best.     Stock  now  limited. 
R   TANTON,  K.K.H.S.,  the  Epsom  Nurseries,  Surrey. 


(J 


1IDER  APPLES. — Strong  Standards  of  approved 

s,  Chester. 


V_^  varieties. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  N 


>INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession —in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICK S O N  and  SONS.  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Q 


UEEN  PINES.— Three  dozen  Fruiting  Plants  to  be 

DISPOSED    OF    IMMEDIATELY. 

The    GARDENER.    Ilal.ion    House,    Es.lrr 


ENGLISH  PINES.— Private  Growers  who  have  any 
BI.ACK'JAMAICA  or  SMOOTH  CAYENNE  PINES  to 
dispose  of,  can  have  a  good  price  for  tbem. — Apply  to  W.  BROOKS 
and  SON,  Fruiterers,  184,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


W  American  Arbor-vita. 

ILLIAM  FLETCHER  begs  to  offer  good  plants 
of  the  above,  suitable  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet  in  height     Price 
on  application. 

The  Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


R 


HUBARB. — Victoria,    16s.     per     ioo,    including 

Barrel  and  Packing. 
T.  EVES,  Gravescnd  Nurseries. 


FRUIT    TREES.— A  large   stock  of  healthy,   free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
75J.  per  100 ;  Gooseberries  from  10s.  per  ioo;  Currants  from  6i.  per  too. 
T.  EVES,  Gravescnd  Nurseries. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading  kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1600  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB.Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Fl.jwers,     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

URPLUS     NURSERY     STOCK.  —  LIST   of    the 

above,  with  special  prices,  post  Iree  on  application  to 
EW1NG  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


s 


OHN    E.     DIXON    (from   Hull,    Successor  to 

George  Thorpe), 
Seed  Merchant,  Gainsborough. 


^JMITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O    Merchants,  1,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES  for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


w 


M.  POTTEN'S  SEED   LIST  is  now  ready,    and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
The   Nursery,   Sissinghurst,   Staplehurst,   Kent. 


c 


\.RLES     TURNERS    CATALOGUE    is    now 

ready. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


JOSEPH     LEIGH     can    still    supply    PLANTS,     as 
advertised  in  the  Gardentri  Chroniclt,  February  15.     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-Ie- Willows. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.O. 


SELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,  Carriage 
free.      Prices  on  application. 
THOMAS    KENNEDY  AND    CO.,  Nurserymen   and    Seedsmen, 
Dumfries. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  — Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drumraond, 
of  Stirling,  N.B.),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


To  the  Trade.— Seed  Novelties. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    beg    to    say  that  all   the 
NOVELTIES    of  the    SEASON    may  be  obtained    at  their 
Establishment, 
Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. ^^^ 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgatc  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [ Established  upwards  of  150  years.] 


Seed  Catalogue  1873. 

EDMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  will  be  glad  to  forward 
his  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  post  free 
on  application. 
The  Yorkshire  Seed   Establishment,  Hull. 


ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEED  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  in  London. 


RHODODENDRONS.— Fine  healthy  Plants,  well  set 
with  Flowtr-buds,  and  comprising  the  leading  varieties, 
including  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  true  to  name,  at  i8r.  to  301. 
per  dozen. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  2*.  6d.  ;  older 
sorts,   all  the    best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,   large  flowered,   or 
Pompons,  12  for  2»,  ;  too  for  151. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  5j.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St-  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


w 


ANTED,   10,000  stout  ASH,  4  to  5  feet.    State 

price.  &c,  to 
ROBERT  P.  DARBY,  Cirencester  Nurseries. 


PARIS,   I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1S67.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

(or    GARDEN    SEEDS,   GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


SUTTONS'     CLEAN      CLOVER      SEEDS, 
New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 
RED.                         I         ALSIKE                   I          COW  CRASS. 
WHITE                       TREFOIL.                    SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.       |              MALDEN'S  WONDER. 
SUTTON  »ND  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 

QPRING  WHEAT,  Talavera,  Nursery,  &c  — Samples 
O  and  prices  by  post.  Remittances  required  from  unknown 
Correspondents. 

GOLDSMITH  BROTHERS,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F.   SHARI'E  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
.   Trade   special   offers   of  MANGEL    WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,   .    BAW  TREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat :  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds.'' 


L  ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
now  arrived  from  Japan,  in  j/ood  condition,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  riants. 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

IPHORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  with  other  tuKL-bl 
X  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

RUSH  and  YEATS  (late  Chiyas  and  Weaver), 
Eaton    Road   and   Queen's   Park  Nurseries,  Chester. 


rPHORN   QUICKS,  Extra  Strong,  for  NEW  Fences 

-L      and  for  Gapping      Special  low  prices,  and  samples,  on  applica- 
tion.    Truck  loads  carriage  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,-  stout,  transplanted  ; 
ASH,  a  to  3  feet;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be 
SOLD.  Also  a  large  quanlity  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH 
CHESTNUT— Mr.  G.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


Forest  Trees 

SCOTCH    FIR,    ij   to    2|    leet.'fine;    SYCAMORE, 
2   to  3   feet,   kw.  to   151.   per   1000;    AUSTRIAN    PINE,   1   to 
1%  foot,  fine,  20J.  per  iooo. — A.  U.,  13.  Neil  Street,  Bradford. 


To  Planters. 

COMMON    LAURELS,    3£   to   4J  feet,    very  bushy, 
201.  per  100. 
WEYMOUTH  PINES,  sM  to  d%  feel,  well  grown  and  three  times 
transplanted,  351.  per  too. 

RICHARD  HAYNES,  Hcnwick  Nursery,  Worcester. 


To  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  a  quantity  of  BOX  EDGING. 
For  price  and  particulars    apply  to  HENRY    MuRTLOCK 
CAXTON,  Royston. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and    CLOVERS,    price  orf.   per   lb.,   841,    per  cwt 
Carriage  free.     Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


NUNEHAM    PARK    ONION    SEED,    True.— The 
Undersigned  has  a  quantity  to  DISPOSE  OF— 1872,  nett,  per 
oz.  ,  6d. ;  per  r2  oz. ,  5*.     Post  free  for  cash. 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Seed  Grower,  &c,  Peterborough. 


LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  is.  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill.  London.  S.E. 

THE  LARGE  COLDSTREAM  LEEK,  synonymous 
with  Henry's  Prize  Leek. — The  Seed  of  this  fine  Leek  can  be  had 
from  the  Subscribers,  of  their  own  saving,  at  is.  6d.  per  01.  The  Trade 
supplied.  Price  on  application.  A  remittance  with  order  from 
unknown  Correspondents  required. 

HOGG  AND  WOOD,  Seed   Merchants,  Coldstream,  N.B. 


GEORGE    HAVELOCK,  Abbey   Wood,    Kent,   has 
to  OFFER  a  good  and  uniform  sample  of  2-yr.  ASPARAGUS, 
at  jos.  per  1000. 

A  reduction  will  be  made  when  large  quantities  arc  taken. 


ASPARAGUS     PLANTS.— CON  NOV  ER'S 
COLOSSAL,   a-yr. -old  roots,  imported  from   America,  of  this 
splendid  variety  :  very  superior  to  the  common,  jt.  6d.  per  100. 
HY.  CLARKE  and  SONS,  30.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CONNOVER'S     COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS.— This 
Giant  American  Asparagus  is  described  as   producing   Heads 
from   %   to  ij^  inch  in  diameter.     Messrs.  Thorburn,   of  New  York, 
write,  •'  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  really  a  good  thing. 
Strong  Plants,  6*.  per  100  ;  second  size,  41.  6d, 

T.  JACKSUN  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey.. 


Notice  to  Large  Purchasers  of  Seeds. 

PURCHASERS  of  large  quantities   of  SEEDS  and 
POTATOS  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  on  application,  by 
post  or  otherwise  (stating  quantities  required),  to 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading. 

RED-SKINNED      FLOURBALL      POTATOS,     at 
£12  per  ton,  15*.  per  cwt. 
ALFRED  COCKERILL,  Northampton. 


^EED     POTATOS.— The  Red-skin    Flourball   is    the 

/     best  Seed  Potato  grower.     For  price,  per  ton  or  cwt.,  apply  to 
J.   E.    BULLOCK,  Pcnsham,  Pershorc. 


POTATOS  for   SALE.— Paterson's  Victoria,   Suttons' 
Redskin    Flourball,    Bresees'   Peerless,    and    American   Rose. 
For  price  apply  to 
Mr.  PEARCE,  Measham,  Atherstone. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.'S  Stock  of  SEEDS  includes  some 
of  the   PEAS   which  are   so  scarce  in  the  trade   this  season. 
Liberal  prices  for  alt  kinds  to  large  buyers. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  fine  NEW  PEAS,  William  the 
First  and  Popular,  can  still  be  supplied.  For  Superlative  and 
Omega  early  applications  must  be  made,  as  the  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted 

HURST  and  SON,   6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC, 
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CANNELL'S       ILLUSTRATED       FLORAL 

•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"  Sir,— Would  you   kindly   send  your    Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  sire  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  lor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


rACKMAN'S     Illustrated    Priced    and   Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. _____ 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


JACKMAN'S       CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS,    of 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 

ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 

of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for_Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE         of         HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Tran  splanted. 


JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 


Allies  and  towns. 


JACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. 


G 


EORGE   JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 

and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  too,  7s.  ;  per  1000  £3    o    0 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  „  „  3g    „  0  14    o 

100  ,,  ,,  50    ,,  £1  to     200 

100  „  ,,  ico    ,,  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Hankers  accepted  for  payment. 

Palm  Seeds. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT    has     much    pleasure    in 
offering  the  following  interesting  PALM    SEEDS,  which  he  has 
just  imported  in  capital  condition,  viz.  : — 

PHCENIX  RECLINATA  (true),  per  too  seeds,  t6t. 

,,  .,  per  1000  seeds,  120J. 

CHAM.'EROPS  FORTUNEI,  per  100  seeds,  8j. 

,,  ,,  per  1000  seeds,  6os. 

The  above  will  be  sent  free  by  post  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.    Terms,  cash  with  Order.     Early  orders  solicited  by 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  134,  Faubourg  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    tor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It    consists,   amongst  other  things,  ot    magnificent    Specimens  of 
all   the   best   varieties  of  CONIFER/E,   including  the    newest    and 
I  hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  alt  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
eluding  a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Alsoa  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berk*.  


Established  1844. 

The  ROYAL  NORFOLK  SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
Patron.— ILR.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

NEW  and  SELECT   SEEDS  for  SPRING,   1873.— 
Post  free  at  price  quoted.  Per  Packet. 

Daniels  Bros.'  KING  of   the  BROCCOLIS,  an  extraordinary    s.  d. 
fine  late  variety,  will  prove  a  great  acquision  to  the  Kitchen 

Garden 26 

KING  of  the  CAULIFLOWERS,  new  and  distinct  variety     ..26 
Veitch's    AUTUMN    GIANT  ditto,  extremely  valuable    late 

variety 26 

Wheeler's  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE,  true       ..         . .     td.  and     1     0 

Wright's  GROVE  WHITE  CELERY,  the  bet  grown  ..10 

Abbott's    IMPROVED    EARLY    PROLIFIC    CUCUMBER, 

without   exception  the  finest  and  handsomest   Black   Spine 

variety  in  cultivation,  carefully  selected  by  the  raiser  for  the 

past  15  years,  4  seeds,  is. ,  12  seeds  a    6 

MAROULS  of  LORNE  CUCUMBER,  4  seeds 3 

NEW  PEAS  for  1873. 

Trial  packet— 5.  d 
I  Williams'  EMPEROR  of  the  MARROWS,  per  quart,  51.  ,,  o  6 
•Laxton's  WILLIAM  the  FIRST,  sealed  half  pint,  51 10 

*  „        SUPERLATIVE,  sealed  half  pint,  7s.  6d.         ..         ..16 
,,        POPULAR,  scaled  half  pint,  ai.  Cd 10 

*  „        OMEGA,  sealed  half  pint,  5* 10 

Sutton's  EMERALD  GEM,  per  quart,  21.  6rf.       06 

McLean's  BEST  of  ALL,  per  quart,  21.  Od.  06 

*  „  BLUE  PETER,  per  pint,  3*.         06 

•Carter's  G.  F.  WILSON,  per  pint,  3J 06 

*  Obtained  the  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  trial  of  200  sorts,  1872. 

One  trial  packet  each  of  above  New  Peas,  post  free,  7s.  (td. 

For  full  particulars  of  above,  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season 
worth  growing,  see  our  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE,  and  Seed  Cata- 
logue for  Amateur  Gardeners,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings 
of  all  the  principal  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  "  which  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  read  '  (Mr.  Glcnny,  F.R.H.S.).  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

Ttstimonial  from  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Witmy,  Oxon. 

"  August  15,  1872. 
**  I  have  been  a  practical  grower  of  choice  vegetables  ana   florists' 
flowers   for   upwards  of  2^  years,  and  I  think  it  only  due   to  you  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Seeds,  Bulb';,  Hie,  supplied  by  your  Firm  during 
the  last  year  surpassed  all  I  have  ever  had  before." 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Nortolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich, 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants, 


: 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   WELL-GROWN 


FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE  PISE-APPLE  NUESERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of  NEW   and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,   W. 


NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

STIRLING,  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 


William  Drummond  &  Sons 

ARE   NOW   EXECUTING   ORDERS    FOR 

VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 

PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.     Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKER'S  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  has  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  g\d.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.-  ~A  growth  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  ltd.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  ol  from  ra  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23s.  to  35*.  per  imperial  acre.     Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  Sons  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 
N.B. — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 

SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 
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Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

"DICK  RADCLYFFE 

AND    CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

SEEDS 


KITCHEN    GARDEN,     FLOWER 

GARDEN  and  FARM, 

/ 

And  General  Garden  Requisites. 


HRPrER'S   "SENSA1K 

Smcoth-skinned  variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 
Per  packet,  if. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO, 

Seed  Merchants,  Garden  Furnishers,  &c, 
129,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    W.C 

Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts. 

6d.  and  is.  per  packet. 

"Undoubtedly  the  best  in 

cultivation." — vide  Gardeners' 

Magazine,  December  4,  1872. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  5s.,  gs.t  12s., 
i8j,  ,  24s.,  and  365.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM  CARNIOLIGUM.  7s.  6d. 

„        HUMBOLDTILm,  bd.,  ios.  6d.,  12s.  6d. 
„        WASIIINCiToNlANUM,  75.  6d.,  ios.  6d.,  12s.  6d. 
,,        LANCIFOLIUM  ATRORUBRUM,  splendid,  21.  6d,  to  5s. 
GLADIOLUS    r.ANDAVENSIS,  hybrids,  from  200  best  varieties, 

selections,  31.,  5s.,  qs,,  12s.,  15s.,  20s.,  and  30*.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12s.  to  241.;  6  do.,  6*. 
to  10s.  Od. 
Other  UULBS    and    ROOTS    in    extensive   variety,  sec    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

The    Illustrated   and    Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup- 
plied  on  application,  free. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Post 
Free, 


A 


COMPLETE      INSTRUCTOR. 

A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE.    350  Illustrations. 
HOOPER    and    CO.,    Covent    Garden,    London,    "W.C. 


Now   ready  for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNC'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


•I 

First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1S71. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1S72. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  o! 
the  best  and  most  desirable  of  ornamental  Conifers." 


Report  frvm  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Sept,  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  juniperus  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
am  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold  '  array.*  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  lake  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong-  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 


Extract  from  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  June  29,  1872. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new   Golden   Chinese  Juniper 

(Juniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  the 
Milford  Nurseries.  It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  must 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 


MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD     NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.s 

NOVELTIES    FOR    1873. 


BURNELL'S  ALEXANDRA  WHITE  COS 
LETTUCE. 

This  splendid  variety  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  is  compact,  crisp,  and  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  stands  the  summer  heat  without  running, 
long  after  all  other  varieties.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  specimens  may  be 
produced  that  will  altogether  defy  competition, 
either  for  table  or  exhibition  purposes. 


NEW  QUEEN  ONION. 

A  new  and  distinct  silver-skinned  Onion, 
remarkable  for  its  keeping  qualities,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  If  sown  in  February,  it 
will  produce  Onions  from  I  to  2  inches  in 
diameter  early  in  the  summer,  which  will  keep 
sound  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year ; 
and  if  sown  in  July,  it  will  be  ready  to  pull 
late  in  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and  fit 
for  use  until  the  following  autumn. 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM   CALYCANTHEMA 
CIRULEA,  do.  ALBA. 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  well-known  Canterbury  Bell, 
the  calyx  forming  an  elegant  cup  round  the 
base  of  the  bell,  and  being  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  of  the  corolla,  thus  adding  considerably 
to  their  beauty. 


NEMOPHILA  ATOMARIA  OCULATA 
ATRO-CIRULEA. 

A  splendid  new  and  distinct  variety,  colour 
rich  deep  blue,  with  black  centre,  which 
forms  a  very  effective  contrast  to  the  old 
varieties. 


BURNELL  S  ALEXANDRA   WHITE   COS    LETTUCE. 


The  above  sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  Is.  6d.  each.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

WAITE,   BURNELL,    HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED    GROWERS    and   MERCHANTS,    SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,   S.E. 
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Special  Offer  of  Forest  Trees. 

WOOD     and      INGRAM     beg     to     offer  :— 
ENGLISH  ELMS,  2-yr.  Seedling,  extra  tine,  6s.  per  iooo. 
ENGLISH  OAKS,  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  1000;  5  to  6  feet,  355.  per  1000  ; 
6  to  8  feet,  451.  per  1000. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 
The     Nurseries,     Huntingdon. 


JS»^     -««§£      TT    CANNELL'S    (F.R.H.S.) 

^S         -     r/'tPw^^     -L-Li      Nursery  Business   is   strictly   con- 

A-        '#B&--JtiR,   '""«"d   to    FLORIST    FLOWERS    and    the 

'v^VaS  following    CHOICE    SEEDS.      Purchasers 

'  can  therefore   readily  imagine  his  exertions 

and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 

PANSY      CALCEOLARIA     only    what     is    really    first-class.       SEED 

^frfF7>>.      CATALOGUE,   containing  full    and   valu- 

i^*  1/  •fy\    able    particulars    expressly    for    Amateurs, 

1  £™  A'X'v  jk  sent  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

rs-t^T^       H.  C.  will  insert  a  series  of  Testimonials 
to  show,  by  devoting    his  whole    time  and 
sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINERAPiA     PRIMULA     satisfaction  they  give. 

From  T.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Rose  Bank  Home,  Leek, 

"  November  26,  1872. 
"Dear  Sir,— The  Primulas,  the  Seed  ol  which   I  had  from  vou,  are 

frand,  and  have  been  admired  by  many ;  it  came  well  up,  and  all  are 
eautifully  fringed." 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS— direct  from  Veitch's       ..10 

ANTIRRHINUM— best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

,,  TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine     1    o 

ASTERS  (English-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..10 

,,         (French) — Best,  imported  direct 10 

BALSAM— purchased  all  Stevens'  Prize  Collection  . .         ..10 

CALCEOLARIAS— Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..         ..26 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  2s.  and    4    o 

PINKS— from  Keynes'  splendid  Collection 10 

CINERARIAS— saved  from  the  best  named  varieties      ..         ..10 

,.  Standish's  superb  Tricolor 20 

COCKSCOMB— Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

COLEUS— from  only  the  very  best        26 

CYCLAMEN— direct  from  Edmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine-foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    3 

„  „  GLAUCA,  new  ..  ,,         06 

„  SECUNDAandE.  PUMILA        10 

„  „  GLAUCA— beautiful  edging  ..     r    6 

FOXGLOVE— I very's  Superb  Large  Spotted  06 

GERANIUM— Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  is.  and    2    o 

GLOX I N I A — from  best  named  kinds to 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chater  . .        ..10 

LANTA.NAS— my  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED   SPECIOSA— Intense 

Dark  Blue,  true  06 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled, 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize 6d.  and     1    o 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's 10 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

,,  Double,  from  the  best  varieties        10 

PRIMULAS— mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  Cannell's         ..         ..26 

FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  f  Canneli'swell  known  1      „     , 

„  „  RUBRA  X  strain.  J     3    ° 

PANSY— Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen        ..         ..10 

,,  Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..     10 

„  Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland 16 

.,         Sandbeck    Gem    and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow 

tedders      . .  10 

PENTSTEMONS— from  last  yenr's  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— Weatherill's  Improved  Hybrid        06 

VIOLA  LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  ;  will  be  extensively  grown  10 

„        PERFECTION -finest  Mauve-blue  Bedder        ..         ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties  26 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower    Seed     Merchant 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 


.    Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown 

Have  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  NOVELTIES 
raised  by  him.  and  which  were  so  much  admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society : — 

JEWEL. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  break  in  coloured  Double 
Pelargoniums  yet  obtained,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  race,  having  finely  formed  flowers. 

It  has  a  short  jointed,  free  flowering  habit,  and  fine 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
pips  are  very  double  and 
beautifully  formed,  each 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Senateur  Vaisse 
Rose.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  button-holes 
and  bouquets. 

A  Coloured  Plate  appeared 
in  the  Floral  Magazine  for 
November  last. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants,  icu.  6d.  each. 

AURORA. 

This  is  also  a  very  fine  dwarf-habited,  bright  scarlet, 

free  flowering  variety,  of  a  similar  type,  but  very  distinct 

appearance.     Will   prove  a  good  bedder,   and  very 


showy  for  cultivation  in  pots, 
Plants,  7 s. 


each. 


E.  J.  LOWE. 

This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  of  the 
Doubles,   but  is  more  vigorous,   and  does  not  oj 
blooms  so  freely  as  the  other  varieties.     The  trusses  and 
pips  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  whitish  reverse  of  the  incurved  petals  has  a  very  novel  effect.  Plants,  js,  each. 

The  Set  of  three  varieties,  £1  Is. 

Ijgf*     Strong    Plants    ready    shortly.       Trade    terms    on    application. 

\V.  AND  J.  BROWN,  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD. 


WHEELERS'  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  KIDNEY. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  2tr.,  42J.,  63J.,  and  8-fr. 

New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         i    6 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..     i     o 

Williams'  Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE i    o 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER a    6 

Williams'  Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The   two  best  in   culti- )  i     o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  \  vation.  J  i     6 

Marquisof  Lome  CUCUMBER  26 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON 16 

New  Queen  ONION  16 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..        ..10 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — t.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

15.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  35.  6d.  ana  5  0 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRI ATA  STRIATA        ..         ..     z    6 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  in/.,  2$,  (jd.,  3$.  t,d  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA. 

if,  6a.,  zs.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  If,  64.,  ?s.  6d.  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VEKBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS I    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTIIEMA,  blue  ..     1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTIIEMA,  white  ..     1    6 

CELOSIA  IIUTTONII !    6 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE.fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur      ..10 

LOBELIA  Crystal  Palace  compacts 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 36 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6d.  and    2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA.fl. -pi t    0 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,   Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 

Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Cnoicc  named  varieties,  6s.,  ox.,  12s.,  and  iSs.  per  dozen. 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  10s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  stroiifily  recommended,  per  100,  16s. 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Wheelers    Gloucestershire  Kidney  Potato. 

THIS    MOST    VALUABLE    POTATO    RIPENS    VERY    EARLY,    SO     THAT     IT    ESCAPES    THE 
POTATO  DISEASE  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

It  is  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  early,  of  good  size  and  colour, 
looking  well  on  the  table,  of  fine  flavour ;  and  it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that  although  it 
ripens  very  early,  it  remains  good  for  eating  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  up  to  Christmas 

Price,  3s,  6d.  per  Peck,   12s.  per  Bushel. 

(A  bushel  weighs  561b.) 


Ml 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr.  SPEED,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
Penrhyn  Castle. 
"I  have  grown  your  Gloucestershire  Kidneys  here  for 
the  last  five  years  with  all  other  early  kinds,  and  find  yours 
o  be  much  the  earliest." 

Rev.  J.  L.  May,  West  Put/ord,  North  Devon. 
"I   grew  last   year  more  than   120  lb.  of  Gloucester- 
shire Kidneys  per  perch,  and  of  first-rate  quality.     My 
man  says  140  lb.,  and  I  think  he  is  right." 


In  "Journal  of  Horticulture," 
October  24,  1872, 
In  a  list  of  Potatos,  written  by  S.  Taylor,  Sion  Hill, 
Kidderminster,  in  which  he  divides  a  great  many  sorts 
of  Potatos  which  he  grew  into  three  classes  :— ist,  those 
nearly  free  from  disease ;  2d,  medium  disease  ;  and 
3d,  sorts  badly  diseased,— in  the  first-class,  free  from 
disease,  are  our  Gloucestershire  Kidney. 


J.  C.WHEELER  and  SON,  SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER;  and  59,  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


February  22,   1S73.] 
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From  7,  3.  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


Rhododendrons. 
TOHN    WATERER     and     SONS"     Descriptive 
\f     CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 
The  Catalogue  also  eives  heights,  prices,  &c,  of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
Striped 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all   other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery.  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

CHOICEST      SEEDS,    post  free. 
u  

ASPARAGUS— Connover's  Colossal,  true,  sj.  td.  per  oz. 

BI  1' T— Dickson's  Dwarf  Crimson,  is.  per  oz. 

BE  E  r— Dell's  Black-leaved,  is  6d.  per  oz. 

tlRi  HVi  >I.I  —  Dickson's  Late  While,  is.  per  packet. 

iSJ   LS   SPROI    IS—  Dickson's  Excelsior,  u.  6rf.  per  oz. 
I  FLOWER— Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  2$.  6d.  per  packet. 
CELERY— Dickson's  Champion  Red,  is.  per  packet. 
Kll  (NEY   BEANS— Dickson's  Eclipse,  is.  6d.  per  ]■$  pint. 
LETTUCE—  Dickson's  Superb  White  Cos,  is.  per  packet. 
MELON— Colston  Bassctt,  2s.  6  J.  per  packet. 
PARSLEY— Dickson's  Extra  Curled,  6d.  per  oz. 
TOMATO— the  Trophy,  is.  per  packet. 
CEL'  »SIA  HUTTONI,  new,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 
CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

,,  „  ALKA,  is.  od.  per  packet. 

TRIMULA  TAPONICA,  is.  6d.,  as  6rf.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 
VIOLA  CORNUTA  PERFECTION,  is.  od.  per  packet. 
Full  priced  LIST  on  application. 
[AMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,   Newton    Nurseries,   Chester, 


CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS  SEED 
and  TOMATO  ditto.— The  Undersigned  has  a  large  auantity, 
just  imported  from  America;  per  oz.,  is.,  per  12  oz.,  10s.  TROPHY 
TOMATO,  per  packet,  u.i  STRAWBERRY,  or  GROUND 
CHERRY,  per  packet,  is.;  HATHAWAY'S  EXCELSIOR,  per 
packet,  is.;  or  the  three  ior  25.    All  post  free  for  cash. 

C  H  RISTMAS     QU I N  CEY,     Seedsman,     &c,     Market     Place, 
Peterborough. 


The   Best   of  Celeries   yet  introduced   are- 
No.  1.  I  TVTRIGHT'S  RED  GROVE.— This  is  of  good 

!  T  V  size,  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  and  blanches  very 
freely,  and  it  is  solid,  crisp,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  Per  \i  oz.  pkt.,  6.1. 
No.  2.  WRIGHT'S  WHITE  CRoVE.— This  is  a  pure  white 
solid  variety,  and  the  best  flavoured  Celery  extant  ;  grows  an  immense 
size,  and  blanches  a  fortnight  earlier  than  No  1.  It  was  awarded  two 
First-Class  Prizes  at  a  recent  show  held  at  Retford ;  the  average 
weight  of  each  head  exhibited  being  6  lb.     Per  i-8lh  or.,  packet,  is. 

No.  3.  WRIGHT'S  NEW  GIANT  WHITE.— This  is  quite  a 
new  variety  and  is  much  like  No  2  in  its  general  character,  except 
that  it  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  stronger  growth,  combined  with  a 
fine  flavour.  Heads  of  this  variety  have  been  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  many  of  them  weighing  from  8  to  10  lb.  each,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  market  purposes.     Per  i-i6th  oz.  packet,  is. 

Can  be  had  (from  the  raiser  as  below)  separately,  or  the  collection  of 
three  varieties,  free  by  post  for  2s.  6d.  value  in  stamps  or  Post  Office 
order.     Trade  price  on  application. 
The  following  Firms  have  already  secured  a  supply  :— 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  London. 
„       Nutting  &  Son,  London. 
„       Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Edinburgh. 
„       P.  Lawson  &  Son,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
„       Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester. 
,,       Drummond  &  Son,  Stirling. 
Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  London. 
„     F.  G.  Goodwin,  Sheffield. 
,,     Holmes,  Lichfield. 
W.  WRIGHT,  Seed  Merchant,  Market  Square,  East  Retford,  Notts. 


A      NEW      PEA. 


CARTER'S 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate   in  a 


WILSON"     WRINKLED    MARROW. 

«n,    <feV&  Chronicle.   Feb.  8,   1873.      This  Pea  is  of  a 

Trial  of  o-oer  200   varieties,    conducted  this        ?2S«2ifePs5         dclieiously  tender  favour.     It  was  pronounced 

.eason  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.        fticSjIisKSgB^    to  be  a  great  advance  on   Veitch's  Perfection. 

Sec  Illustration,    page  175,     Gardeners'    SsS^3SMSl«J5ff««&  Price,  per  Pint,  y.  ;  per  Quart,  $s. 

JAMES      CARTER    &    CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Q,ueen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


WHEELERS'   COCOA-NUT   CABBAGE   (True). 


WHEELERS'   COCOA-NUT   CABBAGE. 


This    excellent   and  distinct    variety    of    EARLY    CABBAGE    may 

be   had   true    in    Packets    at    6d.    and    \s.    each,    of    the   following 
highly  respectable  Firms  : — 


Armitage,  Sam.  Fox     ., 
Ballard  &  Harwood.. 
■Berry  (Joseph)  &  Son  .. 
Brown,  \Y.  &  A. 
Bdnyard  (T.)  &  Suxs  .. 
Burgess  &  Kent 
Burgess,  Joseph 
Caldwell,  W.  G. 

Chater,  W 

Cooling,  Edwin 
Cripps  (T.)  &  Son 
Cunningham  (G.)  &  Sox 
Cutbush  (W.)  &Son    .. 
Cuthbert  (James) 
Daniels  Brothers 

Dickson  &  Co 

Dickson  &  Robinson    .. 
Dickson  (J.)  &  Sons     .. 

Dixon,  E.  P 

Drummond  Brothers  . . 
Edmondson  Brothers 

Elcombe,  J 

Felton  hi  Son 
Fox,  George 
Fraser,  John 
Fuller  (W.)  &  Son 
Gibbs  (Thomas)  &  Co.   .. 
Gibbs  (G.)  &Co. 
Godwin  &  Son 


Grier,  John 

Hewitt,  T 

•  Hogg  &  Wood 
;  Hooper,  Henry 

Kennedy  (T.)'&  Co.      .. 

Keynes,  John 
'  Lamoureux,  Clarke  &  Co. 


Nottingham. 

Leamington. 

Dublin. 

Stamford. 

Maidstone  &  Ash  ford. 

Penkhull. 

K  nuts  ford. 

Knutsford. 

Saffron  Walden. 

Derby. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

Liverpool. 
,  Highgate. 
,  Liverpool. 
.  Norwich. 
.  Edinburgh. 
1  Manchester. 
.  Dublin. 
.  Hull. 
■  Edinburgh. 
.  Dublin. 
.  Southampton. 
.  Birmingham. 
1  Penzance. 
.  Lea  Bridge  Road. 
,  Newton  Abbot. 
.  Half  Moon  Street,  W. 
.  Down  Street,  W. 
,  Edmonton    and   Ash- 
bourne. 
.  Ambleside. 
,  Birmingham. 
.  Coldstream. 
.   Bath. 
.  Dumfries. 
,  Salisbury. 
.  Plymouth. 


Le  Cornu,  J 

Lee,  J.  &  C 

Martin,  Thomas 

May,  II 

McClelland,  Roger  &  Co 
McKekzie  (J.  B.)  &  Co. 
Ormiston  &  Renwick  .. 

Pearson,  J.  R 

Perkins  (j.),  Sen. 
Pierpoint  (B.  L.)  &  Co. 
Pine-apple  Nursery  Comp; 
Quincey,  Christmas 
Radclyffe  (Dick)  &  Co. 

Roberts,  J.  E 

Robertson  &  Galloway 

Rogers,  W.  H 

Samson  (W.)  &  Son 
Sandy  &  Son 
Serpell,  E.  W.  .. 
Sharpe  (C.)  &  Co. 

Shaw,  J 

Shaw,  R 

Sheppard,  J.  C. 

Shilling,  J 

Smith,  Richard    .. 
Soden, John 

Spence,  E.  B 

Sutton  &  Sons  .. 

Swailes,  G 

Sydenham,  H.J. 
Turner,  Charles 
Veitch  (James)  &  Sons 

Watkinson,  H 

Whalley,  Thomas 

Williams,  B.  S 

Wrench  (Jacob)  &  Sons 
Wyatt,  Thomas.. 


Jersey. 

Hammersmith. 

Sligo. 

Bedale. 

Newry. 

Cork. 

Melrose. 

Nottingham. 

Northampton.       [ton. 

Liverpool  &  Warring- 
\NY  St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
.  Peterborough, 
.  129,  High  Holborn. 
.   Denbigh. 
.  Glasgow. 
.  Southampton. 
.  Kilmarnock. 
.  Stafford. 
.  Plymouth. 
.  Sleaford. 
.  Manchester. 
.  Newbury. 
.  Bedford. 
.  Winchester. 
.  Worcester. 
.  Middle  Barton,  Oxon. 
.  Darlington. 
.  Reading. 
.  Beverley. 
.  Cannock. 
.  Slough. 
.  Chelsea. 
.  Manchester. 
.  Liverpool, 
.  Hollo  way. 
.  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
.  Ringwood. 


J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED    GROWERS,    GLOUCESTER;     and   59,    MARK   LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


SUTTONS'  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

New  Hybrid  Green-flesh,  which  was  awarded  a  Special 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Show  in  June,  1871,  and 
has  taken  many  prizes  at  local  shows  this  year. 

Per  packet,  is.  6d.,  post  free. 


SUTTONS' 

COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF  CHOICE 

VEGETABLE     SEEDS 

To  produce  a  Supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Price  12J.  6d,,  15^.,  21J.,  31J.  6d.,  42J., 
6y.t  and  105^.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Gardens. 
Carriage  free. 


rf!> 


Orders    executed   the 
same    day    as 


£ 


received. 


US 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 

NAVE      NO     AGENTS. 
IN  FUTURE  ALL  PACKAGES  DIRECT 
FROM    THEM     WILL  Dt*n   THEIR. 
MA~RK  RECISTEREDTFMDEMaBK  ASANNEKEO.  MAflK 

PRICE  LISTS    POST  FREE. 


(tua^tiitvr-vritfvl'  4^.  JuJu\t 
aa*   hrWLAt**.  <ru\.  new 


SEEDSMEN  by  APPOINTMENT  to  the  QUEEN  and 
PRINCE  of  WALES, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 
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British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.   (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOT IC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent, 


Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c.— Apply  to 

CTYSO,  Florist,  &c,  Wallingford,  Berks,  for 
•  choice  assortments  of  many  brilliant  colours  of  the  above 
HARDY  FLOWERS,  at  3s  ,  5*.,  and  12s.  per  dozen,  named  sorts,  or 
ir.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  mixed,  safe  per  post. 

Treatises  on  Culture  given  to  purchasers  of  <s.  and  upwards. 

GERMAN    FLOWER    SEEDS,    of  best   quality,  just   imported. 

CATALOGUES  gratis. 

New  Rosea  for  1873— 36s.  per  dozen. 

H  BENNETT  has  a  large  Stock  of  the  above,  in  the 
•  finest  possible  condition,  selected  principally  by  himself  at 
the  Raisers'.  LISTS  free,  containing  remarks  on  the  White  Rose, 
Madame  Lacharme,  as  seen  by  H.  B.  at  Mons.  Lacharme's,  also  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Lyons.     Liberal  conditions  to  the  Trade. 

Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


NEW   WHITE   PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers. ' 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.    Price  31.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade.  „      ,     . 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Catalogues. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  beg  to  intimate 
that  their  new  priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI, 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c.,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E.  


Extra  Large  Laurels,  &c. 

WM.  RUMSEY  has  to  ofter  a  large  quantity  of  extra 
large  COMMON  LAURELS,  PRIVET,  PHILLYREAS, 
and  ENGLISH  YEWS;  also  very  strong  BLACK  and  WHITE 
CURRANTS.     Price  on  application. 

JOYNING'S  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER   AND    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymkn,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve     NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 


CALCEOLARIAS,    Herbaceous,     choice    strain,    nice 
Plants,  from  pans,  twice  pricked  out,  free  by  post,  3s.  per  dozen, 
50  for  101. ;  in  pots,  251.  per  100, 
DAHLIAS,  pot  roots,  Show  and   Fancy,  free  by  post,  12  named  good 
sorts,  45.  6d.  ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  ys.  6d. ;  24  named  sorts,  91.  ; 
48,  in  two  of  each,  i«. 
PRUNUS  ALBA  PLENO,  plants  full  of  bloom-bud,  121.  per  dozen. 
F./EONIA,  Tree,  of  Moutan  and  Papaveracea.    Some  hundreds  can  be 

offered,  with  bloom-buds,  from  301.  to  501.  per  dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,  Show  and   French,   from   cutting  pots,  free  by 
post — 12  good  named  sorts,  41.  6d.  ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  71.  6d.  ; 
24  named  sorts,  as.  ;  48,  in  two  of  each,  igi. 
TIRZ"  " 


H.AN 


ZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


W     VIRGO  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole  of  which  is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal : — 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
„  „         Plums 

"  "         Pears 

TurKey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm,  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar.  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor -vita;,  4,  Si  °»  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  3%  feet 
4  feet 


Common  Laurel,  2  to  4 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2%  t 

3%  feet 
Herberts  Aquifoha,  1  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   a,   3,   i 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  1%  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  1J2  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  Feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech.  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 


Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


o 


Order  Quickly,  or  it  may  be  Too  Late. 
RNAMENTAL     COVER    for   GAME,  &c. 


Common  LAUREL, 

Colchic  do. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

PRIVET. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII. 


MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIA. 
BERBERIS  DARWINII. 

„  DULCIS. 

„  VULGARIS. 

COTONEASTER  SIMONDSII. 


i%  to  2%  feet,  strong,  transplanted. 
In  equal  quantities,  10$.  per  100,  £4  per  1000. 


Planting  tor  Immediate  Effect. 


TINUS  AUSTRIACA, 
„        SCOTCH. 
„        SPRUCE. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONII 
American  ARBOR-VIT>E. 

5  to  12  feet,  strong,  t: 
In  equal  quantities,  251.  per  100;  j£io 
truck  at  Sunningdalc  Station. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


BIRCH. 

POPLARS. 

ALDERS. 

LARCH. 

OAK,  English  and  Turkey. 

splanted. 

r  iooo,  for  Cash.     Free  into 


ON  SALE,    a  large  quantity  of  the  undermentioned 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  — 
BIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  per  100,  js. 

SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  161.  ;   do.,  6  to  7  feet,  per  1000,  401. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  3s. 
PRIVET,  ovalifolium,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  81. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  6s.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  7s. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  1  to  i'i  foot,  per  1000,25s. 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  from  the  choicest  scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  and  other  colours,  2-yr.  seedlings,  per  1000,  51. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darlcy  Hill  Side  Nursery.near  Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


The  Nurseries,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

OUR  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Scotland,  comprises  Forest,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  arc  well  adapted  for  extensive  planting, 
or  giving  immediate  effect  in  the  formation  and  improving  of  Orna- 
mental Parks,  Pleasure>  Grounds,  &c.  Priced  CATALOGUES 
supplied  free  on  application. 

THOMAS   KENNEDY  AND   CO.,  Seed   and   Nursery   EstabliBh- 
mem,  Dumfries. 

EEDLING     arid"      TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 

TREES,    &c— Larch,   Scotch   Fir,   Silver   Fir,   Austrian  Pine, 
Corsican   Pine.    Weymouth    Pine,    Beech,    Hazel,    Norway    Maple, 
Sycamore,    Oak,    Walnuts,    Thorns   or   Quicks,   Irish    Yews,    Irish 
Junipers,  Common  Laurels,  &c.     The  above  of  various  sizes,  special 
cheap  offer  on  application. 
TOHNSTONEvS  ST.  MARTIN'S  RHUBARB,  is.  6d.  each. 
VINES,  good  planting  Canes,  best  sorts,  301.  to  42J.  per  dozen. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


Autumn  Planting. 

DICKSONS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c, 
1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  {Established  1770),  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  about  to  plant  to  their  very  extensive  Stock  of 
all  kinds  of  FOREST  TREES,  of  sizes  suitable  either  for  hill  plant- 
ing or  for  places  requiring  extra  large  trees  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Game.  Trie  trees  arc  grown  in  a  very  open  situation,  and  as  their 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  most 
exposed  places.  D.  &  Co.  would  specially  recommend  their  splendid 
Stock  of  extra  large  TRUE  Native  Highland  PINE,  Extra  Strong 
LARCH.  WEEPING  BIRCH,  BEECH,  OAK,  POPLAR.  PINUS 
MARITIMA,  SPRUCE,  HAZEL,  HORNBEAM,  THORNS, 
SLOES,  LIMES,  LABURNUMS,  Specimen  English  YEW,  Specimen 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRON,  Specimen  CONIFERvE,  &c. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 


Lilium  auratiun, 


LARGE     IMPORTATIONS  have  now  arrived  from 
TAPAN,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand, at  - 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S;W. ^__ 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the   FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  the  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  are  sent  GRATIS 
and  POST  free  on  application : — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM  SEEDS  for  1873. 
.  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 

106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Deceration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
155.,  i8j.,  and  21s.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


Isle  of  Man. 

ON  SALE,  at  the  Onchan  Nursery,  a  large  stock  of 
well-grown  CRYPTOMERIA,  ARBOR-VIT^E,  LAURUS- 
TINUS,  LIMES,  and  PINUS  PINSAPO.  As  there  is  little  demand 
in  the  Island  for  the  two  first  named,  no  reasonable  offer  will  be 
refused.  HUGH   MCCARTHY,  Manager. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 
6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  jos.  per  100. 
5  to  6  feet,  8s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  too. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 
rpHUJOPSIS     BOREALIS.  — This    beautiful    silvery 

J-  Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vitae,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,  well-grown    shrubs,  8  feet    high    and    upwards,  at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  36s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Rhododendrons.  —To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    and    SONS    beg    to   offer  the 
undermentioned,   covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 
„                        CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids. 
„                        PONTICUM,  of  all  sizes. 
,,                        ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has   a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for   Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Scieen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  :— 
CONIFERS. 

Ter  doz. — £  s.  d. 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet       . ,        . .        ..220 
Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft.. .  10    o    o 
,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet       . .        . .  10    o    o 


Per  doz.—  £  s.  d. 
Abies  orientalis,   6  to  7  ft.     2  10    o 

,,     canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  18    o 

„  Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.  280 
Biota     orientalis      com- 

pacta,5  feet      ..300 

,,  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10  o  o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  g  feet  ..300 
Cedrusatlar.tica.S  to  e>  ft.  440 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  ..330 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet  . .         . .         ..     a    8    o 


Thuja  Lobbii,  9  to  10  ft. 

11  giganlea.  8  to  9  feet  10  o  o 
Thujopsis  borealis,  8  to 

9  feet      . .  . .        ..280 

Wellingtonia      gigantea, 

4*A  to  5  feet      ..         ..    3  12    0 


s 


TANDARD       ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 

£  s.d. 


Per  doz.—  £  s.  d, 
Acacia  inermis     . .         ..22c 
AcerNegundo     ..         ..     o  18    c 
,,  variegata    140 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  o  18  c 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  22c 
Birch,   Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet  ..  ..140 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  1  10  0 
Cytisus,  in  variety  ..140 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  . .     1  10    0 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         . .     1  10    0 

,,      10  to  12  feet         ..220 

Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.     2    2    0 

Plane,  London,  i4to  15ft.     220 

LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be 
application. 


Per  doz. 
Poplar,      Black    Italian, 

12  to  15  feet 
,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  ig  feet 
,,  Silver-leaved,  ioto  12  ft 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet 
Sycamore,    Common,    10 

to  12  feet 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet 

Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  . . 

„    Double  Pink 

Willow,  American  Weep- 

ng,  7  to  8  feet  stems, 


4     o 
o    o 


140 

had  on 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  o(  Yewwood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag- staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  309  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  605.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


SURPLUS     STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 
TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3%,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  1%,  i'A  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  i%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2%  to  3,  and  3  to  ^  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  10  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH   ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  104,4  105,  ands  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and*  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN   HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


THOMAS  HANDASYDE  begs  to  offer  the  following 
NURSERY  STOCK,  all  well-rooted  and  clean-grown  stuff  :— 

SEEDLINGS— Beech,  i-yr.;  Chestnuts,  Spanish,  i-yr.;  Pinus 
austriaca,  2-yr.;  Pinus  montana,  2-yr.;  Pinus  maritima,  2-yr.;  Spruce, 
2-yr.  and  3-yr.;  Scotch  Fir,  2-yr. 

TRANSPLANTED.— Ash,  Mountain,  a  to  3  feet,  and  1%  to  2  feet  ■ 
Alder,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  and  5  to  6  feet ;  Beech,  l% 
to  2  feet ;  Chestnuts,  Horse,  2  to  3  feet ;  Oaks,  English,  3  to  3  feet, 
and  3  to  4  feet ;  Larch,  3-yr.,  i-yr;  Pinus  Laricio,  4  to  6  inches;  Privet, 
15  to  20  inches  ;  Scotch  Fir.  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet ;  Spruce,  6  to 
0  inches,  9  to  12  inches,  ana  12  to  15  inches  ;  Silver  Fir,  6  to  q  inches  ; 
Thorns,  2  to  3  feet. 

SHRU  MS, —Arbor-vita;,  American,  2  to  3  feet,  and  4  tog  feet  ;  Tree 
Box,  \l~,  l"  2  feel  ;  Hollies,  Vancgnlcd,  4  to  6  inches.  6  to  9  inches, 

I  to   13   inches:    Laurel,   Bay,    i]4     to    3     feet,    and    a   to    3    feet; 
aurustinus,  1%  to  2  feet,&c. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  the  varieties  of  CONIFER>E. 

Prices  of  above  on  application. 

The  Glen  Nursery,  Musselburgh,  N.B. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  305.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

New  Roses— 1873 
ADAME     LACHARME,    the    finest    white    H.P. 

ever  offered,  31.  6d.  each  ;    also  a  Selection  of  the  best  new 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,   Stanstead   Park,    Forest    Hill, 
S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. 


M 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS. 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Sec,  Tamworth. 


0T.RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 
A  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  51.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  42s.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

-L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essen. 
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Special  Offer. 
RUIT    TREES— Standard,     Pyramid,    and    Dwarf- 
trained. 

Red,  White,  and  Black  CURRANTS. 
Lancashire  Lad  GOOSEBERRIES. 

PRIVET,  broad-leaved  and  Common,  strong,  3  to  4  feet. 
Common  LAURELS,  3  feet, 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  6  to  7  feet. 
Standard  ACACIAS.     Ditto  THORNS,  of  sorts. 
The  New  ASPARAGUS,  CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL,  1  yr. 
B.  MALLER,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Seed  Warehouse,  Dundee,  N.B.,  Established  1833. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  do  not  expend  large  amounts 
on  "displayed"  Advertisements,  but  trust  to  extend  their 
business  by  supplying  Goods  of  Superior  Quality  at  strictly 
Moderate  Prices.  Priced  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI,  and 
general  NURSERY  STOCK  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

\*    All    Farcels   of  value   20J.   and   upwards  carriage   free,   Trade 
orders  excepted. 

W.    P.    LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR,    Seedsmen    and    Nurserymen. 
Dundee,  N.B. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON     and    C  O.'S     WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUES    of    GARDEN,    AGRICULTURAL,    and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  have  been  distributed  by  Post. 

B.  &  Co.  will   be  happy  to  forward  them  by  post  on  application  from 
any  one  who  may  not  have  already  received  them. 
Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carnage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND     F.    SHARPE'S     WHOLESALE     CATA- 
•     LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best 

varieties  in  cultivation  grown   this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  respectfully  announce  that 
their  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  containing  a  Selection  of  the  best  varieties, 
both  new  and  old,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

Collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  1  acre,  841.;  %  of  an  acre, 
63s.;  %  an  acre,  421.;  %  of  an  acre,  21s.;  30  poles, 16s.;  20 poles,  ioj.  td. 
The  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Huntingdon. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  1*  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 

.647    "05. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  101.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sket ty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Fox  and  Game  Covert  Planting. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  can  supply  2-yr. 
ENGLISH  FURZE,  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  FURZE. 
BITTER  OSIERS,  ENGLISH  BROOM,  EVERGREEN  and 
ROSELEAF  PRIVET,  GREEN  BOX,  &c.     Prices  for  quantities  on 

application.  The  Nurseries,  Bristol 


SCOTCH  FIR  and  AUSTRIAN  FIR,  &c— 
50,000  Scotch,  3  to  4  feet,  351.  per  1000;  30,000  Austrian,  trans- 
planted, 3  to  4  feet,  20J.  per  100;  30,000  Common  LAURELS,  iH  to 
z'i  feet,  15J.  per  100;  fine  BEECH  and  BIRCH;  30,000  Portugal  do., 
1%  foot,  301.  per  100.  Tea-scented  ROSES,  grown  in  pots,  105.  per 
dozen.     Cash. 

GEO.  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
£17  to*,  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr,  second  selection,  not  quite  SO  strong,  £iQ 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good  to  transplant! 
£y  101.  per  100,000. 

N.B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 
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Special  Offer  for  Cash,  by 
AND   J.     TUCKER,    the    Nurseries,     Faringdon, 

Berks. — LARCH,  2  to  3  feet,  selected,  very  strong,  251.  per 
1000:  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  il4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet ;  ENGLISH 
OAKS,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000,  4  to  5  feet,  60*.  per 
1000;  ALDER,  very  -strong,  3  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000:  COMMON 
LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  £5  per  1000— alt  transplanted  last  spring j 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  1  to  2  feet,  £s  per  1000;  CHIM  1 
ARBOR-VITjE,  9  to  3  feet,  line  plants,  £$  per  1000;  THUJOPSIS 
BOREALIS,  fine  specimens,  [3  to  3!4  feet,  A  per  100;  SIBERIAN 
ARBOR-VIT/E,  3  to  5  feet,  very  cheap.  All  well  transplanted,  and 
put  on  Rail  (Great  Western). ___^ 


To  Planters  of  Quicks  and  Forest  Trees. 

S     ROBINSON,   Shaw   House,     Melbourne,     Deal 
•     Derby,  has  to  offer  for  SALE  fine,  well-rooted,  Transplanted 
QUICKS,  from  2  to  3-yr.,  7J.  6rf.  per  1000  ;  3  to  4-yr.,  10s.  bd.  per  1000  ; 
4  to  5-yr.,  151.  per  1000  ;  Extra  Strong,  for  Gapping,  at.  6rf-  per  100. 
LARCH",  3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
SCOTCH,  fine  bushy  plants,  2  to  3  feet,  30*,  per  1000. 

Prices  for  the  following  <">n  application  : — 
Large  bushy  HOLLIES,  310  8  ft.  I  SPRUCE,  bushy,  well-feathertd 
OAKS,  4  to  7  feet.                                     plants,  4  to  <;  feet. 
ELMS,  a  small  lot,  6  to  9  feet.         |  LIMES,  4105  feet. ^^ 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  two  miles  from 
Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Wellingtonia  gignntcn,  12  to  14  ft.  |      Abies  Douglasii,  ro  to  15  feet, 
Cupressus  Lawsnniana,  12  1014  ft.         Thuja  aurc.l,  4  to  5  Icet. 
Thuja  c'i:;t"tca,  8  to  10  feet.  |      Aram/aria  imbricata,  5  to  I9l"eet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  fnr  themselves 
IAMF.S   \V.     IUDMAN 


February  22,  1873.] 
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E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

WITH  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  and  PRICES  o!  ALL  the 

NOVELTIES. 

May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS.    See  Gardeners 

Chronicle,  January  25. 
FLOWER   SEEDS,  best  sown  early.      See    Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  February  1. 
Other    CHOICE  SEEDS,      See   Gardeners'   Chronicle* 

February  8. 
NEW    VEGETABLE    SEEDS.      See     Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  February  15. 


MYRSIPHYLLTJM   ASFABAGOIDES 

(Medeola). 

A  very  neat  twining  greenhouse  shrub,  somewhat  like  the  slender 
elegant  growth  of  Asparagus,  with  small  glossy  bright  green  ovate 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  In  consequence  of  its  pretty  spraylike 
branchlets  it  is  much  used  at  the  Cape  and  on  the  Continent  in  form- 
ing graceful  wreaths  intertwined  with  flowers  for  ladies'  head-dresses 
and  chaplets.    Seed,  per  packet,  it.;  roots,  od.  each. 

THALICTRTJM  ADIANTIOIDES. 

A  very  elegant  hardy  perennial,  rising  with  a  slender,  yet  firm  erect 
stem,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  in  mature  growth  nearly 
equal  in  diameter,  of  a  neat  branching  habit :  in  delicacy  of  structure 
tt  rivals  the  finest  specimens  of  exotic  Adiantums  or  Maidenhair 
Fern,  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  leaf-fronds.  Seed,  per  packet,  is.; 
plants,  it.  6d.  and  2*  6d.  each. 


SEEDS    AND    TUBERS 

of  the  following,  Post  Free. 
For    full    Collections    see    Catalogue. 

G  ESN  ERAC  ECUS       PLANTS. 

Tubers  and  Rhizomes  in  a  dry  state  may  be  had  from 
November  to  April. 

The  various  sections  under  this  heading  are  suitable  for  the  deco- 
ration of  Conservatories  during  the  summer  months,  though  they 
require  a  warmer  temperature  in  the  starting  and  growing  season. 

Amongst  the  finest  hybrid  plants  allied  to  the  beautiful  group  of 
Gesnera  and  Achimenes,  are  those  known  by  the  new  sections  of 
Flectopoma  and  Eucodonia,  in  addition  to  the  extremely  fine  varieties 
of  Naegelia  and  Tydasa. 

ACHIMENES  AND  TYD-ffiA. 

The  group  of  Tydaea  includes  the  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
varieties,  producing  a  long  and  brilliant  succession  of  bloom,  the 
blossoms  varying  from  small  or  funnel-shaped  tubes  to  large  salver 
shaped  circular  lobes,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  width,  and  include  all  the 
most  florid  colours  found  in  the  other  sections,  of  pure  rose,  amaranth- 
rosy  crimson,  scarlet-cerise- rose,  orange-tinted  scarlet,  and  white 
shaded  with  rose,  elegantly  spotted  or  barred  in  nearly  the  whole 
section. 

13  named  varieties,  1  bulb  of  each,  41. 

ia  named  varieties,  3  bulbs  of  each,  ox. 

13  choice  named  varieties,  1  bulb  of  each,  6s. 

is  choice  named  varieties, 3  bulbs  of  each,  151. 

13  choice  newer  sorts,  1  bulb  of  each.  9*. 

is  choice  newer  sorts,  3  bulbs  of  each,  m 
6  choice  distinct  named  varieties  of  Tj-daeas.di.,  05.,  and  121. 

13  choice  distinct  named  varieties  of  Tydasas,  i3i.,  18*.,  and  241. 

EUCODONIA. 

The  sections  of  Eucodonia  and  Nigelia  are  typed  in  habit  by  the 
well-known  Gesnera  zebrina,  in  its  exceedingly  picturesquely  tinted 
leaves,  the  flowers  being  produced  on  large  terminal  cone-shaped 
racemes  in  drooping  funnel-shaped  flower-tubes  of  rich  violet  and 
bright  rose,  with  prettily  dotted  centres. 


Assortment,  4  varieties,  41. 
N.EGELIOIDES.u. 

,,    diamantina,  is.  6d. 


I  N/EGELIOIDES  lilacinella,  it.  6d 

u    nana  multiSlora,  11.  td. 
I  VAN  HOUTTEI,  new,  3*.  6d. 


GESNERA   AND    NiEGELIA. 

Of  these  very  beautiful  and  allied  groups,  the  former  is  most  gene- 
rally known  by  its  strong  root  tubers,  rich  velvety  leaves,  and  long 
panicled  racemes  of  flower  tubes;  and  the  latter  by  its  scaly  root 
corms,  Urge  and  often  richly  coloured  velvety-crimson  or  mottled 
plush-like  leaves,  aad  erect  cone-shaped  racemes  or  spikes  of  elegant 
drooping  lobed  bell-shaped  flowers,  richly  diversified  in  colours,  from 
white  to  fine  shades  of  rose,  violet-crimson,  and  cinnabar-scarlet, 
picturesquely  dotted  or  marked. 

13  varieties  of  Gesnera  and  Naegelia,  12J.,  i8j.;     newer 

choice,  24;.  and  301. 
6  varieties  of  Gesnera  and  Naegelia,  qj.,  121.,  and  15s. 

12  varieties  of  Gesnera,  301.  and  42*. 

6  varieties  of  Gesnera,  gs.,  12s.,  and  15*. 

13  varieties  of  Naegelia,  6*.  and  gs. ;  newer  choice,  121.  and  i8j. 
6  varieties  of  Naigelia,  41.  6i. ,  or.,  and  gs. 

PLECTOPOMA. 

The  section  of  Plectopoma  is  a  summer  flowering  one,  the  growth 
being  distinguished  by  a  free  branching  habit,  and  numerous  large 
tubed  funnel-shaped  blossoms,  assimilating  in  outline  to  the  Achi- 
menes in  one  group,  and  in  another  to  the  Gloxinia,  often  elegantly 
spotted  upon  a  centre  white  or  yellow  ground,  and  merging  into  outer 
lobes  or  limb  of  a  rosy  lilac,  pure  rose,  or  carmine  colour. 

is.  6d.  each  ;  assortment  of  8  varieties  8j-. 

AUREO-LILACINUM,  rosy     LAEYRINTHICUM,  v.  6d. 

BICOLOR,  rosy  lilac  [lilac  j  SUAVISSIMUM,  delicate  rose 
CANDIDUM,  white  I  SUAVE  ROSEUM.  rose 

CORALLINUM,  coral-red  I  SCINTILLANS,  rosy  carmine 

COLIBRI,  rosy  crimson  I  TRTUMPHANS,  lilac 

GREAT  EASTERN,  3*.  I  VIOLA,  3*.  6d. 


The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


A  DELICIOUS  MELON, 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  BY  EVERY  ONE, 

NOW  BEING  INTRODUCED  BY 

JAMES  CARTER   &   CO. 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Per  packet,  3.*.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

"  This  fine  flavoured  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation,  bearing  as 
many  as  16  fruit  in  a  i-light  frame." 

The  raiser  says  :— "  It  is  so  hardy,  that  I 
believe  it  would  ripen  its  fruit  out-of-doors." 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  the   BEST 
VEGETABLES  ALL  the  YEAR  ROUND. 

s.      d. 

No.  i. — For  a  Cottage  Garden 12    6 

No.  2. — For  a  Small  Garden  ..  ..         ..     21     o 

No.  3. 
No.  4, 
No.  5. — For  a  larger  Garden 


For  Medium-sized  Gardens 


)    ..         ..     30    o 

)     ..  . .     42    o 

..    63    o 


Packing  and  Carriage  Fre, 


g§T  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  fanuary  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 


tyc 
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RTER  THE   NATURAL  SlZE. 


Per   Peck,    3^.   6d.j    per   Bushel,    12s.  6d. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt.  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 
in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  FlourbalJ.  Our  stock  is  selected 
from  a  supply  we  obtained  from  the  original  introducer,  Mr. 
Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


For  full  descriptions,  see 

Carter's  Illustrated  Vade  Mecum  for  1873, 

Post  Free,  is.  ;  Gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
3a,  Maida  Yale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  (or 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  Rrowth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
R1CHAKIJ  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  \Vorcester._ 

~By  the  dozen.100,  or  1000. 

XTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 

Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 


E 
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RICHARD  SMIT 


live     LISTS     on    application, 

man  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


:scnptive     1 

1 1 ,  N  urseryi 


THIRTY-SIX  ACHIMENES  (carriage  free)  for  65., 
in  Six  First-class  Sorts,  fine  Corms,  or  the  Double  Ouantity  (to 
make  Exhibition  Pans},  for  10s.  bd.  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road.  Croydoi 


riTWELVE    Splendid      CALADIUMS    for     ioj.    6d. 

-L  (carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exhibition,  very  fine,  211.  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  ys, 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1873. 


AT  the  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  which  was  of  a  most  turbulent 
character,  the  first  business  was  the  reading  of 
a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1 85 1.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was 
that  the  Commissioners,  having  heard  of  the 
alternative  proposals  which  the  Council  of  the 
Society  were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  approved  by  the  adjourned  meeting, 
had  determined  on  their  part  that  such  proposals 
could  not  be  received,  and  that  the  arrangements 
between  the  two  bodies  must  be  continued  on 
the  existing  agreements.  This  letter  was  signed 
by  a  Mr.  WRIGHT,  but  on  a  question  being 
raised,  General  Scott  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  affix  his  signature  to  the  document,  as  he 
had  done  to  other  previous  emanations  from  the 
Commissioners.  This  incident,  apparently  un- 
important, was  yet  held  by  the  meeting  to  be  very 
significant,  and  probably  had  no  slight  influence 
in  determining  the  course  which  was  after- 
wards taken.  This  matter  disposed  of,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  carried  on  fast  and 
furiously.  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  on  the  question 
that  the  report  of  the  Council  be  not  adopted, 
entered  into  a  powerful  and  effective  in- 
dictment against  the  policy  of  the  Council. 
He  was  followed  in  the  same  strain  by  other 
speakers,  while  hardly  one  could  be  found  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Council.  Presently, 
amid  shouts  and  clamours,  worthy  of  the  French 
Assembly,  a  division  was  called,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  report  of  the  Council  was 
declared  not  adopted  by  86  to  14,  out  of  a 
meeting  of  upwards  of  300.  In  the  face  of  so 
crushing  a  defeat  there  was  apparently  no  other 
course  open  to  the  Council  but  to  resign,  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  though  wc 
believe  it  has  since  been  found  that  there  are 
legal  doubts  as  to  whether  they  can  really  do  so 
at  this  stage.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
deeply  with  those  who  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  time,  their  labour,  their  energy,  their  money, 
to  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  with  those 
who  have  supported  it  so  liberally  and  so 
judiciously  by  exhibiting  plants  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  We  can  but  feel  that  the 
loss  to  the  Society  of  some  of  these  men — it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names— would  be  most  disastrous  and  detri- 
mental to  horticulture.  We  tender  to  these 
gentlemen  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  assure  them  of  the 
deep  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  them  in  the 
painful  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
on  Tuesday  last.  So  much  in  the  way  of 
acknowledgment  is  most  justly  their  due. 

Regarding  the  late  Council  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  we  can  but  express  a  different  feeling. 
They  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  signs 
of  the  times.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  they 
persistently  alienated  from  themselves  the  good- 
will of  a  large  and  important  section  of  horti- 
culturists ;  they — unconsciously,  perhaps,  but 
none    the    less    really— assumed  an  attitude  of 
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exclusiveness  and  superiority,  which  was  felt  as 
a  slight  and  a  sore  point  by  many  who  were 
desirous  of  working  amicably  with  them  for  the 
good  of  horticulture.  Only  the  other  day  they 
made  the  cardinal  mistake  of  replacing  two 
horticulturists  by  two  lords  ;  and  lastly,  as  was 
most  obvious  latterly,  they  roused  to  indignation 
point  a  very  large  number  of  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  exclusive  use  of  the 
gardens  (as  Fellows),  and  other  privileges,  were, 
as  was  alleged,  taken  away  from  them  without 
sufficient  compensation. 

Those  who  are  most  bitter  against  the  late 
Council  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice  to 
remember  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  position. 
They  inherited  the  blunders  of  their  predecessors, 
and  they  were  so  entangled  in  the  net  which  the 
Commissioners  of  1851  had  skilfully  woven,  that 
escape  and  independent  action  became  well  nigh 
impossible.  We  say  well  nigh  impossible,  be- 
cause, rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  under  the  im- 
pression that,  had  the  Council  taken  some  time 
since  the  straightforward  course  of  publicly 
explaining  to  the  Fellows  the  real  position  of 
affairs,  and  taken  counsel  with  them,  they  would 
have  been  upheld  and  supported  in  resisting  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
Commissioners. 

All  these  matters,  however  useful  as  warnings 
for  the  future,  are  of  less  immediate  practical 
moment  than  the  question — What  is  to  be  done 
now  ?  At  the  present  time  the  Commissioners 
have  received  a  metaphorical  slap  in  the  face, 
and  it  seems  as  if  a  new  Council  must  shortly  be 
elected,  though  this  is  open  to  some  legal  doubt. 
What  is  to  be  the  composition — what  the  policy 
of  that  Council,  should  it  be  elected?  What  is  to 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioners  ?  At  the 
time  we  write,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  any- 
thing. At  any  rate,  the  Commissioners  are  quite 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  defeated 
Council  have  been  vanquished  by  the  over- 
whelming force  brought  most  skilfully  and  ably 
to  bear  by  a  section  of  the  Fellows  who  may  be 
said  to  represent  chiefly  the  interests  of  those 
resident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
gardens  at  South  Kensington,  and  who  value 
them  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion and  resort  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
With  them,  for  the  most  part,  horticulture  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  A  certain  number  of 
horticulturists  have  acted  with  them,  and  it  now 
becomes  a  vital  question  what  the  class  of  horti- 
culturists as  a  body  ought  to  do.  In  the  face 
of  accomplished  facts  there  must  be  no  vain 
regrets  as  to  what  might  have  been,  or  as  to 
what  was.  Let  us  all  sink  our  differences,  con- 
centrate our  forces,  and  labour  towards  consoli- 
dating a  scheme  whereby  the  best  interest  of 
horticulture  may  be  served. 

We  must  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  ensure 
to  horticulture  and  horticulturists  their  rightful 
position  in  the  Society.  Financially  and 
numerically,  perhaps,  the  horticultural  element 
may  not  be  the  strongest,  but  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  art,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
we  are  at  least  as  essential  as,  or  more  so 
than,  any  other  body  or  section  of  the  Fellows. 
Fancy  a  horticultural  society  without  horti- 
culturists !  It  will  practically  come  to  that, 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  over-ridden, 
either  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  those  who 
value  the  Society  and  its  gardens  solely  for 
social  or  recreative  purposes.  Horticulturists 
have  a  glorious  opportunity  before  them  at 
present.  If  in  the  past  they  have,  from  want  of 
organisation  or  want  of  cohesiveness,  not  had 
their  due  weight  and  share  in  the  Society's 
councils,  now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  If,  from 
whatever  cause,  they  have  not  sufficiently  made 
their  voice  heard,  their  wishes  known,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  so.  Who  are  the  men,  not  being 
salaried  officers  or  having  official  rank,  who  do 
the  horticultural  work  of  the  Society  ?  Who  are 
the  men  who  give  up  their  time,  their  skill,  their 
energies,  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  Society 
was  founded — for  which  it  exists  ?  Of  course  it 
is  the  men  who  exhibit,  the  men  who  work  so 
disinterestedly  on  the  committees  ;  and  these  are 
the  very  men  who  have  for  years  past  been  so 
cavalierly  treated  by  successive  Councils.  Let 
these,  and  such  as  these,  lay  their  heads  toge- 
ther to  secure  their  rightful  position,  and,  above 
all,  to  secure  that  amount  and  quality  of  repre- 
sentation in  any  new  governing  body,  to  which 
they  are  so  thoroughly  entitled,  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Society.  Let 
us  make  allies  wherever  we  can.     An  immense 


responsibility  rests  on  us.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  policy  of  obstinate  antagonism  to 
the  Commissioners  will  undoubtedlly  rouse  the 
most  powerful  opposition  of  that  body,  and  the 
consequent  alienation  of  Royal  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  who,  if  they  are  not  horticul- 
turists, at  least  have  the  power  of  very  materially 
aiding  and  abetting  horticulture.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, too,  that  if  a  policy  of  conciliation  fail,  the 
alternative  is  the  final  break-up  of  the  Society  as 
a  horticultural  body.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
any  one  wishes  this.  If  events  force  it  on,  then 
it  will  be  for  the  horticulturists  to  seek  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  ;  and  we  do  not  think 
there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  them. 


A  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Brehaut  in  reference  to  the  Great 
Autumn  Show  at  Manchester,  which  de- 
serves the  fullest  consideration ;  and  which, 
though  the  time  antecedent  to  the  issue  of  the 
schedules  must  be  very  limited,  deserves  to  be 
provided  for  therein,  even  if,  as  would  probably 
be  the  case,  the  arrangements  had  to  be  per- 
fected afterwards.  It  is  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
these  arrangements  that  we  now  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Br£haut's  idea  is  that  the  Horticul- 
tural Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
possibly  those  of  other  countries,  should  each 
form  collections  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
(within  certain  limits),  and  that  the  materials 
thus  brought  together  should,  when  staged  for 
exhibition,  be  brought  into  "  groups  or  zones,"  so 
as  to  represent  effects  of  climate  and  culture 
which  could  be  compared  and  tabulated.  Un- 
questionably there  would  be  very  much  of 
interest  in  such  an  exhibition,  or  in  any  exhibi- 
tion at  all  approaching  this  character.  We 
believe  Mr.  Br£haut  (whose  address  is,  Rich- 
mond House,  Guernsey),  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  secretaries  of  any  horticultural  societies 
who  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out 
his  plan  ;  and  as  no  doubt,  should  this  prove  a 
fruit  year,  very  fair  representative  collections 
could  be  got  from  all  the  principal  centres,  we 
believe  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  show 
might  do  worse  than  insert  in  their  schedule  a 
class  which  would  meet  the  case,  leaving  it  to 
Mr.  Br£haut,  or  any  other  person  willing  to  take 
up  the  matter,  to  press  in  the  support  of  as  many 
societies  as  may  be  able  to  render  their  assist- 
ance, and  possibly  to  settle  some  of  the  details  of 
arrangement  necessary  to  reduce  the  proposal 
into  working  order.  In  a  first  essay  of  this  kind, 
it  might  be  wise  to  confine  the  experiment  to 
fruits  only  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  it  would 
greatly  simplify  the  matter. 


The  Election  of  a  New  Council  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  necessitate  on  the 
part  of  the  Fellows  the  exercise  of  discernment  and 
discretion.  Upon  Sir  Alfred  Slade  will  be  cast  the 
burden  of  responsibility  of  representing  the  Fellows  in 
the  formalities  of  the  initiative,  if  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Council  be  determined  to  be  legally  effective  ;  and 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  suspend  one  or  more  of  the 
bye-laws,  to  permit  of  the  election  of  a  new  Council  at 
once.  It  is  more  than  ever  important  that  the  horti- 
cultural Fellows  should  sink  all  minor  differences,  in 
order  to  make  a  distinct  impression  in  their  own  interest 
on  the  forthcoming  election  ;  for  it  is  above  all  things 
desirable  that  the  gentlemen  they  nominate  should  be 
returned  by  substantial  majorities.  Those  Fellows  who 
hold  definite  views  as  to  the  future  composition  of  the 
Council  are  desired  to  communicate  on  the  subject  to 
Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart.,  21,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.  ; 
or  to  the  chairman  of  the  private  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Scientific  Com- 
mittees, to  be  held  on  Monday  next  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  at  4  p.  M. 

Some  years  since  we  gave  an  account  in  this 

journal  of  the  occurrence  of  Minute  Worms  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  in  cysts,  in  the  Tissues  of  the 
Diseased  Roots  of  Melons.  These  worms  were 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  seeds  of  Wheat,  the  diseased  grains  being  known 
in  the  eastern  counties  under  the  name  of  ear-cockle. 
The  mode  in  which  these  creatures  pass  from  cell  to 
cell,  or  through  the  intermediate  cavities  or  vessels,  has 
not  been  ascertained,  and  the  same  perhaps  may  be 
said  of  the  Trichina;  which  are  so  fatal  when  intro- 
duced into  the  human  frame.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  interest  that  we  read  a  paper  lately  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  one  of  the  two  physiologists  who 
were  sent  out  by  our  Government  to  inv«stigate  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Hallier  respecting  the  fungous  origin 
of  spasmodic  cholera  and  certain  varieties  of  fever,  and 
to  continue  their  researches  in  India,  in  which  he 
details  some  curious  observations  respecting  the  occur- 
rence of  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Filaria,  in  the 
human    blood.       These  were    occasionally    in    such 


quantities  that  it  was  merely  necessary  to  prick  with  a 
needle  the  tip  of  the  ear  or  of  one  of  the  fingers 
to  obtain  three  or  four  individuals  in  the  minute  drop 
of  blood  issuing  from  the  puncture.  The  worms  were  so 
small  that  they  were  able  to  pass  through  the  smallest 
capillary  vessels,  while  two  or  three  entwined  together 
were  sufficient  to  block  the  passage.  These  were 
especially  found  in  the  disease  called  Chyluria,  where 
the  secretions  from  the  kidneys,  as  the  name  implies, 
were  opake  with  chylous  matter,  but  were  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  that  affection.  These  and  other 
Filariae  are  not  detected  in  the  blood  of  dogs,  though 
that  of  nearly  200  was  examined,  whereas  Messrs. 
Grube  and  Delafond  have  recorded  cases  of  29  dogs 
in  whose  blood  on  an  average  55,000  microscopic  worms 
were  estimated  to  exist.*  The  conclusions  to  which 
Mr.  Lewis  arrives  are  as  follows,  the  interest  of  which  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  zoologist,  but  has  its 
bearing  on  matters  also  of  vegetable  pathology  : — 

1.  The  blood  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  a  tropical 
country  is  occasionally  invaded  by  living  microscopic 
Filarise,  hitherto  not  identified  with  any  known  species, 
which  may  continue  in  the  system  for  months  or  years 
without  any  marked  evil  consequences  being  observed, 
but  which  may,  on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to  serious 
disease,  and  ultimately  be  the  cause  of  death. 

a.  The  phenomena  which  may  be  induced  by  the  blood 
being  thus  affected  are  probably  due  to  the  mechanical 
interruption  offered  (by  the  accidental  aggregation, 
perhaps,  of  the  Hsematozoa)  to  the  flow  of  the  nutritive 
fluids  of  the  body  in  various  channels,  giving  rise  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  current  within  them,  or  to  rupture  of 
their  extremely  delicate  walls,  and  thus  causing  the  con- 
tents of  the  lacteals,  lymphatics,  or  capillaries,  to  escape 
into  the  most  convenient  excretory  channel.  Such  escaped 
fluid,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  urinary 
and  lachrymal,  or  Meibomian  secretions,  may  be  the 
means  of  carrying  some  of  the  Filariae  with  it  out  of  the 
circulation.  These  occurrences  are  liable  to  return  after 
long  intervals  ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  Filaria  continue  to 
dwell  in  the  blood. 

3.  As  a  rule,  a  chylous  condition  of  the  urine  is  only 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  state  of  the  circulation, 
although  it  appears  to  be  the  most  characteristic  symptom 
of  which  we  are  at  present  aware. 

4.  And,  lastly,  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  the 
hitherto  inexplicable  phenomena,  by  which  certain  tropical 
diseases  are  characterised,  may  eventually  be  traced  to  the 
same  or  an  allied  condition.  M.  f,  B. 

M.    Bolestra,    in   a   communication   to   the 

French  Academy,  attributes  Ague  to  the  Spores  of 
an  Alga.  He  states  that,  in  examining  marsh  water, 
he  always  finds,  in  proportion  to  its  degrees  of  putre- 
faction, a  granular  microphyte,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Peruvian  Cactus  in  form  ;  this  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  greenish 
yellow  transparent  spores.  This  plant  grows  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  young,  it  is  rainbow-like 
in  its  tints,  and  looks  like  spots  of  oil.  At  the  low 
temperature  of  cellars  containing  no  vegetation,  and  in 
winter,  it  developes  slowly,  but  in  contact  with  air  and 
exposed  to  solar  rays,  it  grows  fast,  disengaging  small 
air-bubbles.  The  spores,  M.  Bolestra  believes,  con- 
stitute ague  poison,  and  can  be  found  in  marsh  air.  He 
himself  has  caught  ague  twice  during  his  researches — 
once  after  being  exposed  to  air  from  water  in  fermen- 
tation covered  with  fresh  Algae  in  full  vegetation, 
mixed  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  spores. 

With  reference  to  New  Peas,  our  contem- 
porary, the  American  Gardeners'  Monthly,  says:  — 
"Our  fever  in  the  way  of  Grapes  and  Potatos  is  about 
equalled  by  the  English  in  new  Peas.  By  the  immense 
interest  taken  there  in  new  Peas  one  might  almost  sup- 
pose all  England  lived  wholly  on  Peas,  and  that  it  was 
the  Pea  and  not  the  Turnip  which  paid  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt." 

Among  recent  announcements  is  one  for  "a  uni- 
versal international  gastronomic,  culinary,  vinicultural, 
and  floral  Exhibition  !  "  which  is  to  take  place  in  Paris 
from  March  15  1030.  There  will  be  competitive  exami- 
nations in  cookery,  wine  manufacture,  table  decora- 
tion, linen,  cooking  utensils,  and  kitchen  requisites. 
Everything  eatable  or  drinkable  is  admissible  for  exhi- 
bition, and  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  a 
wholesome,  agreeable,  and  economic  dietary  for  the  poor. 
After  this  gastronomic  display,  come  other  universal 
international  exhibitions  for  dogs — especially  rat  terriers 
— cats,  and  poultry.  On  the  opening  and  closing  day 
there  is  to  be  a  great  "  cynegetic  "  fete,  whatever  that 
may  be,  by  torchlight.  The  secretary  for  the  culinary 
department  is  M.  D.  Camus,  for  the  ratting  dogs,  the 
cats,  &c,  M.  Herve  du  Lorne.  These  several  exhibi- 
tions wiil  be  held  in  the  Champ  Elysees,  behind  the 
Exhibition  Palace. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Belfast 

Botanic  and  Horticultural  Company,  we  learn 
that  in  the  regular  income  of  the  Company,  arising 
from  the  annual  subscriptions,  there  has  been  no 
increase  whatever ;  and  though  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of/34  'n  'he  Free  Admission  Fund,  that  fund  is 
still  lower  by  £1%  than  it  was  in  1S70,  and  by  ,£99 
than  it  was  in  1869.  Though  the  gross  income  of  the 
Company  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  the  rise 
in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  coals  has  fully  counter- 
balanced that  augmentation  ;   while,  of  the   expenses 


"  Comfits  Ffnttus,  xxxiv.,  p.   9,  and  Coddold  in  Journal  of 
Linn.  Soc. ,  Zoology,  vol.  ix. 
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which  have  been  incurred  during  the  past  year,  not 
above  ^50  can  be  classed  as  extraordinary,  so  that  the 
ordinary  expenses  for  the  present  year  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  £1200,  a  sum  which  is  nearly  double 
that  which  is  derived  from  permanent  sources  of  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  speaking  ol  the  condition  of  the 
gardens — 

"The  directors  feel  that  they  have  no  cause  to  adopt  a 
tone  of  regret  or  apology-.  In  spite  of  the  unprece- 
dentedlyunfavourable  weather  of  the  past  year  the  gardens 
have  throughout  presented  a  brilliant  appearance,  which 
has  been  unusually  admired,  and  never  more  so  than  on 
the  occasion  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenants 
visit  to  the  North  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society  s  Flower 
Show  in  August  last  ;  while  great  improvements  have 
been  further  made  during  the  autumn,  drains  have  been 
laid  under  the  main  walk  from  the  western  or  principal 
lodge  to  the  conservatory,  and  under  the  central  lawn, 
which  have  already  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect  ■ 
and  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the  planting  of 
shrubs  and  arrangement  of  flower-beds,  which  un- 
doubtedly add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  gardens. 

We  recently  received  from  a  correspondent  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  a  small  pot  Vine,  and 
portions  of  the  small  roots  of  various  other  Vines  stated 


FIG.    50. — DISEASED   VINE   ROOTS. 

to  be  infested  with  the  Phylloxera,  together  with  a 
plan  of  the  house  in  which  they  had-  been  grown. 
After  spending  several  hours  in  examining  with  a 
magnifying-glass  every  fragment  of  these  roots,  some 
of  which,  especially  those  of  the  pot  plant,  were 
densely  matted  together,  we  were  obliged  to  confess 
our  inability  to  find  a  single  Phylloxera.  Some  of  the 
plants,  it  is  true,  are  stated  to  have  died  of  the  disease  ; 
and,  thinking  every  particle  of  information  upon  so 
important  a  subject  worthy  of  being  recorded,  I 
have  sent  you  herewith  drawings  of  the  appearance  of 
the  roots,  which  may  possibly  afford  the  means  of 
determining  whether  the  injury  to  the  plants  may  not 
have  been  the  result  of  improper  treatment,  rather 
than  that  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  insects  in 
question.  |  Fig.  50  shows  at  a  natural  size  and  b  magnified 
a  portion  of  a  rootlet  which  exhibits  a  number  of  knots 
or  warts  resembling  galls,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
one  of  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  root  shows  a  tendency 
to  become  club-shaped.  At  c  is  shown  a  portion  of  a 
thicker  piece  of  the  root  magnified  about  two  diameters, 
showing  a  number  of  constrictions  placed  at  nearly 
equal  distances  apart,  the  upper  part  at  A  showing  a 
long  scar  or  wound.  At  d  is  shown,  natural  size, 
and  at  e  magnified,  a  transverse  section  of  a  thicker 
part  of  the  root,  of  which  the  outer  surface  has  become 
quite  decayed,  the  decay  extending  into  the  medullary 


portion,  thus  causing  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  On 
comparing  the  above  figures  with  those  given  by  Mr. 
Ch.  V.  Riley,  the  "State  entomologist  "  of  Missouri, 
in  his  fourth  annual  report  on  the  noxious,  beneficial, 
and  other  insects  of  that  State,  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  (Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  1S72,  p.  58),  we  may  observe  that  the 
swellings  raised  by  the  punctures  of  the  Phylloxera  are 
there  seen  upon  the  dilated  fibres  themselves,  and  not 
upon  the  main  stems  of  the  roots,  and  that  these  swel- 
lings, at  first  solid  and  gall-like,  become  rotten  and 
decayed,  and  thus  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  The 
insects  themselves  are  seen  sparingly  upon  the  rootlets, 
but  upon  the  main  stems  of  the  roots  they  can  be 
observed  congregated  together  in  small  clusters.  /.  O.  ]V. 

Mr.    Glaisher    remarks  as  follows   on  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
February  15  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30. 2  inches.  A  few  very  small  fluc- 
tuations occurred  during  the  week,  but  a  general  ten- 
dency was  shown  to  increase,  and  30.5  inches  was  the 
recorded  value  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  The  mean 
daily  values  were  all  in  excess  of  the  average,  the 
amounts  varying  from  one  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  A 
continuance  of  the  previous  cloudy  and  dull  weather 
was  experienced  throughout,  the  temperature  show- 
ing, however,  a  slight  increase ;  the  daily  ranges 
were  very  small  (with  but  one  exception — 140  on 
the  14th),  and  the  absolute  maximum  was  but  45°, 
on  the  14th,  and  the  minimum  but  31°,  on  the  nih. 
The  mean  daily  temperatures  averaged  about  360 ; 
their  departures  from  average  were  as  follows : — 9th, 
— 5°.2;  10th,  —  3°.8;  nth,  — 5°.4  ;  12th,  —  i°.S; 
13th, — o°.8;  14th, — o°.3;  15th,  +0°.3.  From  the 
9th  to  the  12th  snow  fell  very  frequently,  but  thinly. 
Dull,  foggy  weather  was  experienced  from  the  nth  to 
the  15th,  broken,  however,  by  one  or  two  fine  periods, 
in  the  early  morning  generally.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  remained  steadily  in  the  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  till 
the  13th  ;  the  directions  were  very  variable  during  the 
14th  and  15th.  On  the  12th  a  pressure  to  20  lb.  on 
the  square  foot  was  recorded,  and  in  the  previous  days 
somewhat  heavy  gusts  occurred.  Rain  fell  on  the  10th 
and  1 2th,  being  mixed  with  hail  at  times  on  the  latter 
occasion.  The  amount  measured  was  four-hundredths 
of  an  inch. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  47°  at  Sheffield,  to  43°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the  general  average  being  45j°.  The  extreme  low 
night  temperatures  varied  from  32°  at  Leeds,  to  263*  at 
Portsmouth,  with  a  general  average  over  the  country 
of  2930.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
varied  from  194°  at  Eccles,  to  12°  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
between  43!°  at  Eccles,  to  41°  at  Blackheath  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  an  average  value  of  42^°. 
The  mean  low  night  temperatures  ranged  from  350  at 
Liverpool,  to  29!"  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average 
being  32'°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  9*°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  37°,  the  highest  being  at  Liverpool,  384°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Portsmouth,  354°-  Rain  fell  on  one 
or  two  days  during  the  week  at  most  places,  the  fall 
being  small  everywhere  ;  at  Hull,  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  was  measured,  but  at  Liverpool  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  only.  Snow  showers  occurred 
at  Portsmouth  and  Bristol  on  February  9,  and  lunar 
halos  were  seen  at  Bristol  on  February  12.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  dull  and 
cloudy,  with  N.  W.  winds. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
varied  from  48°  at  Perth  to  444°  at  Glasgow,  with  a 
general  average  of  463°.  The  lowest  temperatures 
ranged  from  31J0  at  Aberdeen  to  22°  at  Perth,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  25$°.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  36^°,  the  highest 
being  at  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  3S°  respectively,  and  the 
lowest  at  Paisley,  35°.  Rain  fell  on  one  or  two  days 
during  the  week  at  Aberdeen  and  Greenock,  to  the 
amount  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  485°,  the 
lowest  29°,  the  mean  3940 ;  the  rainfall  three-hundredths 
of  an  inch. 

■ There  is  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Hillii  now 

blossoming  in  the  cool  Orchid-house  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  which  has  20  flower-spikes,  each 
measuring  from  18  to  21  inches  long.  The  number  of 
individual  flowers  at  present  on  the  plant  is  over  2500. 

Nice,  Grasse,  and  Cannes  are  well  known  as 

the  head-quarters  of  Flower  Farming  for  Per- 
fumery purposes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice 
Orange  and  Lemon  trees  occupy  about  600  acres  of 
land,  the  fruits  of  which  are  generally  sent  to  Marseilles, 
realising  on  the  average  something  over  ^30,000 — a 
large  sum  it  would  seem,  more  especially  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  all  the  flowers  are  not 
allowed  to  ripen  their  fruits,  large  quantities  of  them 
being  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  distillation. 

The  Cultivation  of  Hemp  and   Esparto 

seems  to  be  occupying  some  attention  in  Catalonia. 
A  quantity  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  has  recently  been 
purchased    by    the    proprietors    of    "  a   well-known 


are  required  to  prove  whether  this  produce  will  ever 
rival  the  Esparto  of  the  south  of  Spain.  One  article, 
however,  is  produced,  of  excellent  quality,  namely, 
cork ;  1 7,000  bales  of  cork  were  exported  from 
Palamos  last  year,  "and  cork-wood  to  a  considerable 
extent  was  imported  from  other  parts." 

The  value  of  Indiarudber    imported  from 

Panama  alone,  during  the  year  1S71,  is  stated  in  a 
recent  report  to  amount  to  /6o,ooo.  We  are  also 
told  that  the  discovery  of  immense  bushes  of  Caout- 
chouc trees  in  the  territory  (comarca)  of  Darien,  about 
150  miles  south-east  of  Panama,  has  called  the  serious 
attention  of  the  merchants  in  that  direction,  and  the 
amount  of  rubber  now  exported  is  something  consider- 
able. It  is  generally  believed  that  the  gum  will  be 
extracted  in  still  larger  quantities,  as  a  number  of 
labourers,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1000,  have 
gone  from  Carthagena  to  work  in  the  bushes,  that 
region  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  who,  in 
some  instances,  have  already  tried  to  prevent  the 
access  of  strangers  there. 

We  copy  from  the  Revue  Horticole  the  enclosed 

figures    of  a    basket    for    carrying   bouquets   and  cut 


FlG.    51.  —  BASKET    FOR   CUT    FLOWERS. 

flowers,  which  seems  well  devised  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose. The  illustrations  (fig.  51)  tell  their  tale  so  well  that 
no  explanation  is  required.  It  will  be  seen  that  with 
careful  packing,  covering  with  paper  or  canvas,  &c,  as 
might  be  necessary,  these  baskets  could  be  utilised  for 
the  transport  of  flowers  to  a  distance,  as  well  as  for 
short  journeys. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Oncidium  DASYTYLE,  11.  Sp. 

(Tctrapetala  macropetala).  Labelli  ungue  utrinque  minute 
angulato  lamina  longiori  multo  latiori  reniformi  ;  callo  elon- 
gato  bicarinato  a  labelli  (unguis)  basi  in  basin  laminae  antice 
abruptc  bilobo,  supra  medium  utrinque  in  carina  angulato, 
cum  ungiie  minute  puberulo. 

Pseudobulbus  ovoideus  anceps  valde  rugosus.  "  Folia  dua,  quatuor 
pollices  longa."  Pedunculus  gracilis  apice  (semper  ?)  biflorus. 
Sepala  lancea,  lateralia  ad  medium  usque  coalita  ochroleuco- 
brunnea.  Tcpala  bene  latiora,  cuneato-ovata,  acuta,  purpureo- 
brunnea.  Labetlum  bene  flavum  callo  purpureo-nigro  venis 
atropurpureis  radiantibus  quibusdam  in  disco. 

Flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Oncidium  hyphaemati- 
cum  ;  the  sepals  apparently  of  a  uniform  ochre  colour  ; 
the  petals  brownish-purplish.  Lip  bright  yellow,  with 
a  long  blackish-purple  callus,  and  some  purplish  veins 
in  the  base  of  the  disc.     Flowers  much  decayed.  _ 

When  I  obtained  the  plant,  I  hoped  it  was  Oncidium 
gracile,  Lindl.,  the  only  species  that  can  be  easily  com- 
pared with  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  that 
species,  which  is  pentapetalous,  and  has  a  very  strong 
short   column    with    rounded   wings,    and   short    and 


London  daily  newspaper  ; "  but  time  and  experience  I  rounded  sepals  and  petals.      It   is    also    exceedingly 
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near  Oncidium  hyph:ematicum,  but  that  is  penta- 
petalous  too,  and  has  a  very  different  glabrous  callus. 
It  is  rather  gay  for  an  Orchid  of  this  class,  having  an 
unusual  dark  blueish  callus  on  the  yellow  lip,  so  that  it 
would  please  the  Vienna  people  if  exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  there,  in  consequence  of  its  having  the 
national  Austrian  colours. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  for  flowers.  Mr.  Williams 
informs  me  it  came  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in 
Brazil,  with  some  of  the  well-known  Organ  Orchids. 
It  blooms  during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

L^elia  ANCEPS,   Lindl.,   var.  Dawsoni,  J.  Anders.  ; 
G.    C.  iS6S,  27. 

Perigonio  candido  ;  labelli  lacinia  antica  signo  transversa  lato 
purpureo ;  striis  in  laciniis  lateralibus  intus  multis  ramosis 
purpuras ;  callo  elongato  citrino,  basi  purpureo  longitudi- 
naliter  lineato. 

This  is,  according  to  my  taste,  a  first-rate  beauty 
among  Orchids.  Imagine  a  Lcelia  anceps  to  be  of 
the  purest  white,  with  its  lip  internally  beautifully 
blotched  and  striped  with  rich  purple,  and  keep  for  it 
the  genuine  green  callus  ;  such  is  the  plant  before  us. 
I  obtained,  I  think  in  1S66,  a  wild-grown  dried  flower 
from  Mr.  Low,  who  has  the  great  merit  of  having 
imported  it.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
imported  specimens  may  be  great,  so  that  many 
may  enjoy  possession  of  so  glorious  a  plant.  A  fresh 
flower,  just  now  (Feb.  2)  to  hand,  was  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  Anderson,  who  has  dedicated  the  beautiful 
variety  to  his  employer,  T.  Dawson,  Esq.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 


ANGR^ECUM  SESQC/IPEDALE. 
We  last  week  gave  an  illustration  of  a  fine  specimen 
of  Angnecum  eburneum,  in  the  Farnham  Castle  collec- 
tion, and  we  now  give  one  (fig.  53)  of  a  plant  of  A. 
sesquipedale,  in  the  possession  of  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peter- 
borough House,  Fulham.  Our  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  of  the  beautiful  specimen  which 
Mr.  Terry  showed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee on  January  15,  and  which  gained  a  Cultural 
Commendation  from  that  body.  This  singular  plant — 
the  largest  flowered  of  all  Orchids — was  discovered,  in 
the  year  1854,  in  the  low  hot  districts  of  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  con- 
tributed to  our  columns  a  most  interesting  communica- 
tion respecting  it,  and  which  will  be  found  at  p.  253  of 
our  volume  for  1S57.  It  is  still  unknown  what  can  be 
the  insect  with  a  sufficiently  long  proboscis  to  be  inserted 
into  so  long  a  nectary,  and  thereby  insure  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ilower. 


GALVANISM   IN  PLANT   CASES. 

In  the  experiment  with  Cress  seed,  referred  to  in 
p.  142,  the  intention  was  not  to  determine  to  what 
extent  electrical  influence  could  be  made  to  stimulate 
the  growth,  or  otherwise,  of  plants,  but  merely  to  demon- 
strate that  opposite  results  were  obtainable  from  the  two 
different  polar  conditions,  and  that  from  one  we 
derived  accelerated  and  healthy  growth,  while  under 
the  other  the  tendency  was  to  the  production  of  fungi 
upon  what  should  otherwise  have  been  a  growing 
organism  of  a  higher  order.  For  this  end,  and  to 
obtain  as  close  an  imitation  as  possible  of  Nature's 
scale,  only  a  very  feeble  amount  of  polarity  was  em- 
ployed, just  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  natural  equi- 
librium ;  but  had  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  been 
at  work,  the  "heels  upwards"  tendency  would  have  been 
more  general  and  more  prominently  developed. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  oxygen,  and  this  is  a  point  which 
requires  to  be  very  attentively  considered,  because 
oxygen  gas  is  the  great  card  in  the  laboratory  of 
Nature  ;  but  when  "  Nature  "  is  spoken  of  it  is  meant 
simply  as  "a  sphere  of  action  including  tools  and 
materials,"  and  nothing  more.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Almighty  it  is  the  chief  agent  employed  in  the 
material  world  in  effecting  those  changes  which  are 
continually  taking  place  both  in  and  around  us.  It 
constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  organic  life 
and  its  food.  By  its  agency,  carbon,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  all  organised  material,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, is  rendered  soluble  and  suitable  for  being  taken 
up  and  assimilated  by  the  living  body,  and  then,  by 
its  abstraction,  being  there  left  as  an  additional  incre- 
ment to  that  already  existing.  In  bulk,  it  furnishes 
about  one-fifih  of  the  components  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  comprises  one-third  in  volume  of  the  gases  which 
are  combined  to  form  water.  It  is  the  acidifying 
principle  in  almost  every  acid.  It  is  the  destructive  agent 
in  the  rusting  of  metals.  It  supports  life,  and  is  the 
indispensable  agent  by  which  the  used-up  carbon  is 
again  dissolved  and  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  plant,  by  its  help,  to  prepare  the 
carbon  for  the  use  of  the  animal.  Its  great  and 
primitive  source  of  supply  is  the  atmosphere.  Animals 
can  take  it  in  by  their  own  voluntary  act  of  breathing  ; 
but  plants,  having  no  will  of  their  own,  are  dependent 
on  God's  laws  for  providing  the  necessary  supply. 
What  these  laws  are,  and  how  their  fulfilment  is 
brought  about,  will  be  the  next  point  for  consideration. 

It  has  been  stated  that  every  tree,  bush,  or  plant, 
in  its  organisation,  is  arranged  polarwise— that  is,  it 


has  some  portion  of  it  electro-negative  and  other 
portions  electro-positive  ;  but  of  this  fact  it  will  be 
desirable  to  show  proof,  as  well  as  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  such  a  condition  is  first  initiated  and 
then  maintained  in  action.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  done  hy  having  recourse  to  experiment,  and  the 
reader  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject  is 
strongly  advised  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  the  following,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  instructive  which  it  has  ever  befallen  my 
lot  to  become  aquainted  with.  There  are  many  ex- 
periments that  depend  very  much  for  their  success  on 
the  skill  and  tact  of  the  manipulator ;  but  fortunately 
the  one  now  recommended  is  wholly  free  from  any 
such  requ:rements,  and  all  that  is  needed  for  it  is, 
when  arranged,  to  be  left  to  itself  without  being 
interfered  with.  At  a  chemist's  procure  three  1  oz. 
phials,  one  to  be  filled,  and  the  other  two  to  be  half 
filled,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  acid  to  ten 
of  water.  Then,  from  the  ironmonger's,  obtain  three 
pieces  of  stout  copper  wire  (Nos.  8  or 
9),  one  piece  to  be  I  inch,  and  the 
other  two  to  be  each  3  inches  long. 
Place  the  short  piece  of  wire  in  the  full 
phial,  cork  it  up,  mark  it  No.  1,  and 
set  it  aside.  Then  put  each  of  the 
longer  pieces,  one  into  each  phial,  so 
that  they  be  half  in  the  liquid  and 
half  in  the  air,  as  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (fig.  52),  and  let  one  be 
corked  up  and  marked  No.  2,  and  the 
other  marked  No.  3  and  left  exposed 
to  the  air.  They  should  in  these  con- 
ditions be  placed  on  a  shelf  where  they 
can  be  observed  and  examined  at 
intervals  without  being  disturbed.  The 
first  effect  noticeable  will  be  in  the  two 
latter,  where,  after  a  few  days,  the  acid 
will  begin  to  assume  a  bluish  appear- 
ance, and  the  copper  wire  at  A,  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  will  have 
become  of  a  brighter  colour.  At  the 
Fig.  52.  end  of  a  week  or  two,  depending  on 
the  temperature,  dark  blue  crystals  of 
"blue  vitriol,"  or  sulphate  of  copper,  will  begin  to 
appear  on  the  wire  above  the  acid,  and  after  a  time 
this  crystallisation  will  have  become  more  copious,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  will  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  wire  exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  now  be 
observed  that  the  copper  wire  has  been  most  acted 
upon  just  above  the  level  of  the  acid,  and  that  very 
little  of  the  metal  really  within  the  acid  has  been  dis- 
solved, while  that  which  has  been  dissolved  has  not 
passed  down  into  the  liquid  as  a  solution,  but  it  has 
crept  up  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  wire  exposed 
to  the  air  and  there  crystallised,  and  in  time  the  wire 
will  be  entirely  corroded  through  at  this  point,  dividing 
ultimately  into  two  separate  pieces.  The  question 
why  the  metal  should  be  acted  upon  at  this  more  than 
at  any  other  part  will  naturally  arise,  and  it  has  been 
the  correct  interpretation  of  this  fact  that  has  furnished 
us  with  a  clue  to  a  very  comprehensible  view  of  many 
hitherto  unintelligible  features  in  Nature's  proceedings. 
On  placing  the  wires  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  each  one 
in  two  different  media — in  air  and  in  fluid — they  have 
in  consequence  been  rendered  polar ;  each  one  lias  in 
fact  become  an  electrical  magnet  in  effect — it  has 
acquired  the  power  of  attracting  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and,  as  before  observed,  the  union  of 
oxygen  is  a  necessity  as  the  first  step  in  rendering  a 
metal  soluble,  and  consequently,  where  the  greatest 
attraction  for  it  existed,  there  the  metal  has  been  most 
reduced  in  bulk.  Such  are  the  results,  and  it  now 
requires  to  be  pointed  out  in  what  way  they  are  made 
to  arise.  The  first  important  agent  in  the  work  is  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  two 
forces  in  Nature — gravitation  and  electricity — which 
are  similar  in  one  respect  but  differ  in  another.  They 
are  similar  in  this  respect,  that  they  both  act  upon 
matter  "at  a  distance  ;  "  but  they  differ  in  the  manner 
of  action.  Gravitation  attracts  all  matter  alike  in  pro- 
portion to  its  mass,  but  electricity  is  an  attraction 
only  between  bodies  in  an  opposite  state,  that  is, 
it  is  a  polarised  or  divided  force,  and  the  attraction 
is  only  between  bodies  representing  these  two  divisions. 
We  have  light  and  heat  both  capable  of  being  polarised, 
and  the  inference  is  that  gravitation  is  equally  so,  and 
that  electricity  is  gravitation  in  its  polarised  farm,  the 
attracting  force  of  both  being  alike,  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance.  Magnetism  being  only  another 
form  of  electrical  attraction,  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  this  for  demonstrating  the  effects  of  electric  induc- 
tion, or  the  inducing  an  electrical  attraction  in 
approximate  substances.  Thus,  if  a  key  or  needle  be 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  a  magnet  without 
being  allowed  to  touch  it,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
become  itself  a  magnet  also,  and  capable  of  attracting 
and  repelling  exactly  as  the  larger  magnet  does,  and  if 
a  piece  of  thin  paper  be  laid  over  the  two  and  some 
iron  filings  be  sifted  upon  it,  and  the  paper  then  gently 
shaken  or  tapped,  the  iron  filings  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  particular  manner,  showing  that  there  is  a 
magnetic  (electrical)  atmosphere  extending  some  way 
around  them.  It  is  precisely  thus  with  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, which  in  its  normal  state  possesses  positive 
electricity.  It  is  also  a  law  of  induction  that  the  induced 
electricity  is  invariably  of  the  opposite  character  to  that 
of  the  body  inducing  it,   or,   in  other  words,  that  as 


electricity  is  a  divided  force,  one  of  its  divided  parts 
cannot  possibly  exist  without  its  complement  adjoining, 
and  always  ready  for  reunion ;  therefore  when  the 
atmosphere  manifests  positive  electricity,  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  be  electro-negative. 
Extend  this  law  one  step  further,  and  we  then  find  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  wire  in  Nos.  2  and  3  will 
acquire  induced  negative  electricity  because  of  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  im- 
mersed portion  being  in  the  acid,  which  itself  is  electro- 
negative, will  become  electro-positive.  We  thus  see 
how  the  initiating  power  in  the  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  is  first  acquired.  There  is  now  another 
most  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  this  feeble  degree 
of  polarity  is  rendered  sufficient  to  overcome  other  and 
more  powerful  attractions,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
machinery,  where  one  very  delicate  spring  or  catch  is 
made  to  effect  the  first  detention,  but  which  on  being 
set  free  liberates  another  of  more  powerful  dimensions, 
and  so  on.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  atmosphere 
is  the  primitive  source  of  the  oxygen  required  in 
organic  life,  and  in  the  air  we  breathe  this  oxygen 
exists  in  company  with  various  other  gases,  but  it  is 
only  as  a  mechanical  admixture,  in  which  each  gas  is 
free  and  uncombined ;  and  therefore,  any  substance 
having  the  very  slightest  possible  attraction  for  oxygen 
is  enabled  to  obtain  it  at  once,  without  there  being  any 
other  opposing  attraction  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring 
it.  Oxygen,  however,  is  always  attracted  to  the  posi- 
tive surface,  while  hydrogen,  its  colleague  in  the  com- 
position of  water,  is  always  attracted  to  the  negative  ; 
but  as  only  one  volume  of  oxygen  is  paired  with  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form  one  atom  of  water,  so 
the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  have  the  preponderance, 
and  carry  with  them  the  combined  one  volume  of  oxygen 
in  the  form  of  water  to  the  negative  ;  the  law  is,  there- 
fore, that  all  aqueous  solutions  are  always  attracted  to 
the  negative  surface. 

The  latter  fact  brings  us  again  to  the  question  of  the 
greater  amount  of  the  metal's  corrosion  taking  place 
above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  tendency  of  fluids 
to  the  negative  surface  causes  the  acid  to  rise  up  and 
spread  itself  over  the  negative  end  of  the  wire,  and  in 
doing  this  it  renders  all  that  portion  of  the  metal  under 
it  positive,  and  consequently  attractive  to  the  oxygen  ; 
and  as  it  forms  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  fluid,  the 
attracting  power  acts  through  this,  and  the  oxygen 
reaches  the  metal  without  obstruction.  But  immedi- 
ately the  oxygen  has  combined  with  and  rendered  the 
metal  soluble,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  acid,  and  the  con- 
centrated solution  then  continues  its  course  upwards, 
and  subsequently  deposits  its  load  in  the  form  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  their  utmost  brilliancy.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  the  immersed  wire  has 
been  less  and  less  acted  upon  as  the  depth  in  the  acid 
has  increased,  showing  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
decomposition  has  been  effected  nearest  the  surface, 
where  the  air  and  the  acid  came  in  contact.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  copper  have  been  used  for  the  experiment 
because  the  great  depth  of  colour  renders  the  results 
very  conspicuous  ;  but  there  are,  if  any,  very  few 
substances  that  are  not  amenable  to  the  same  laws, 
and  as  we  wonder  how  bones  act  as  manures,  and  how 
the  lime  gets  into  plants,  &c,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  a  piece  of  bone  instead 
of  the  copper  wire.  Take,  for  instance,  the  handle 
of  an  old  tooth-brush,  and  immerse  it  in  a  jar  of 
acid,  as  in  No.  3,  and  it  will  soon  begin  to  exhibit 
its  obedience  to  the  same  influence  by  the  lime  be- 
coming transferred  to  the  upper  portion.  After  a  week 
or  so  the  exposed  end,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the 
immersed  end  also,  will  have  become  coated  with  a 
semicrystalline  deposit  of  lime,  just  as  the  copper  wire 
was  coated  wth  the  salt  of  copper.  That  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  that  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  chemical  action  is  proved  by  what  has  taken  place 
in  Nos.  1  and  2.  In  No.  2  the  confined  portion  of 
air  has  yielded  up  its  oxygen,  and  the  action  has  then 
ceased  for  want  of  "a  change  of  air."  In  No.  1  the 
entire  absence  of  air  in  contact  with  the  metal  has 
caused  the  copper  to  remain  altogether  unaffected,  the 
acid  remaining  as  colourless  as  at  first  ;  but  pour  off 
the  acid  until  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  chemical  solution  will  at  once 
commence  and  continue  until  the  saturation  of  the  acid 
puts  a  stop  to  its  action.  This  being  one  of  the  immu- 
table laws  of  Nature,  it  will  be  obvious  that  every  lice, 
post,  or  stake,  fixed,  one  part  in  the  ground  and  the 
other  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  must  of  necessity 
acquire  the  same  polar  conditions,  although  the  results 
which  will  arise  from  such  a  position  will  depend 
wholly  upon  whether  the  individual  be  living  or  dead. 
XV,  K.  BrMgmatty  Norwich. 


WINTER  ASPECT  OE  TREES. 

Winter  is  the  best  season  for  studying  the  two 
extremes  of  vegetation  as  regards  size — trees  and  mosses. 
I  have  often  been  laughed  at  for  stating  that  forests 
and  parks  should  be  visited  when  the  leaves  are  off,  as 
then  you  can  sec  and  know  the  trees,  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous  ;  and  I  seldom  meet  with  a  cordial  com- 
panion for  my  winter  and  very  early  spring  excursions. 
It  is  a  sadly  superficial  knowledge  of  trees  \o  know 
them  merely  by  their  leaves  ;  but  one  frequently  meets 
with  those  who  confuse,  in  winter,  the  IJcech  with  the 
Lime,  the  Alder  with  the  Birch,  and   the  Sycamore 
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with  some  other  round-headed  tree.  We  should  be~ 
able  to  name  at  once  a  tree  from  its  bark  and  buds, 
and  from  the  bare  (always  beautiful)  outline  of  the 
whole  tree. 

Leaves  entirely  conceal  the  beautiful  and  varied  way 
in  which  the  branches  and  sprays  grow  (different  in 
every  species  of  tree),  which  come  out  so  distinctly 
against  the  winter  sky,  a  piece  of  water,  or  the  snowy 
side  of  a  hill.  Then  the  colours  of  the  different  barks, 
both  of  trunks  and  young  twigs,  are  brightest  111  winter 
(or  appear  to  be  so),  not  taking  into  account  the  endless 
patterns  and  stainings  of  the  lichens  and  mosses,  which 
are  almost  always  finest  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  (a 
fact  useful  to  know  when  wandering  about  in  a  strange 
wood).     We  have  warm  red  in  the  bark  of  the  Scotch 
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the  second,  or  third,  until  found  ;  they  are  earlier,  and  of 
a  brighter  red  than  the  Larch  flowers.  Birch,  Poplar, 
Alder,  and  Alnus  cordifolia  are  all  interesting  with 
their  catkins,  the  Alders  particularly  so,  from  having 
this  year's  catkins  and  last  year's  fruit  hanging  together. 
These,  I  believe,  are  the  earliest  flowering  trees,  but 
all  should  be  watched  for  in  succession,  even  insignifi- 
cant flowers  like  those  of  the  Oak  and  Beech.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Sycamore  drip- 
ping with  honey  dew,  or  the  delicious  Lime  being 
passed  over,  even  though  their  tantalising  leaves  may 
be  fully  developed. 

Four  advantages,  it  occurs  to  me,  may  be  gained  by 
the  winter  study  of  trees  : — 

I.  One  can  learn  much  even  without  stopping,  when 


song  loud  enough  for  a  bird  thrice  her  size  ;  sober  hen 
chaffinches  in  companies,  wondering  when  their  gay- 
plumaged  mates  will  rejoin  them  from  Sweden  ;  and 
many  others,  invisible  in  the  "greenth  of  July,"  as 
Horace  Walpole  writes  of  that  depressing  month, 
which  he  so  disliked— and  I  rather  think  lie  was  right 
in  doing  so. 

4.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  Cryptogamous  plants 
are  in  perfection  in  winter,  and  one  cannot  resist  stoop- 
ing down  to  examine  the  Liverworts  and  mosses  in  full 
fruit,  silver  "fairy  cups"  tricked  with  red  fungi,  the 
beautiful  scarlet  Peziza  cyathoides,  and  others  too 
fragile  to  touch  on  rotten  sticks  on  the  ground,  or  like 
Boletus  growing  by  the  pound  weight  high  up  on  a 
living  tree.     The  Mistleto  also  is  be  seen  in  winter. 


FIG.    53.—  ANGRJECUM  SESQUIPEDALE,   FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  PLANT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  W.   TERRY,   ESQ. 


Fir,  Sycamore,  and  twigs  of  the  Lime  and  Maple ; 
pure  white  in  the  thin  outer  covering  of  the  bark  of  the 
Birch,  and  the  smooth  grey  of  the  Beech  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  spirally  growing  rough  bark  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut.  In  the  Willows  we  have  rich  gold, 
yellow,  red,  and  purple,  which  last  colour  is  best  found 
in  the  small  branches  of  the  Alder  and  Birch.  The 
bark  of  all  the  Planes,  for  peeling  off,  and  Acer 
striatum,  beautifully  streaked  with  white,  are  very 
interesting ;  but  they  are  more  ornamental  trees,  and  it 
is  the  everyday  trees  that  are  everywhere  found  that 
should  first  be  known. 

Then,  again,  unless  we  go  among  the  trees  in  winter, 
we  miss  seeing  many  of  their  flowers — Elm,  Ash,  male 
and  female  catkins  of  many  varieties  of  Willows,  the 
Hazel ;  and  see  that  the  little  female  flowers  are  not 
overlooked.     If  not  found  on  the  first  tree,  go  on  to 


travelling  by  railway  or  carriage,  be  the  trees  deciduous 
or  evergreen. 

2.  If  walking  one  must  look  up,  and  then  there  is  a 
chance  of  one's  looking  at  the  clouds.  It  is  wonderful 
how  seldom  people  study  the  sky  unless  for  a  sunset  or 
thunderstorm,  or  to  see  if  they  must  be  bored  with 
their  waterproof  and  umbrella,  and  much  do  they  lose 
by  not  observing  the  massive  forms  and  shades  of  the 
snow  or  rain  clouds,  or  the  endless  shapes  and  motion 
of  the  little  clouds  on  a  breezy  day  in  early  spring. 

3.  When  the  trees  are  bare  one  is  able  to  see  the 
small  birds,  particularly  those  that  hunt  on  the  bark  for 
their  food.  The  titmouse,  of  sorts,  hanging  upside  down, 
running  round  and  round  ;  the  little  creeper,  which  one 
is  apt  to  take  for  a  mouse,  running  up  the  tree  ;  pos- 
sibly the  red-headed  woodpecker,  and  Jenny  Wren, 
with  her  little  tail  at  right  angles  to  her  back,  singing  a 


But  I  fear  these  advantages  will  not  tempt  people  to 
set  oft  in  the  short  days  to  make  excursions  to  "  woods 
and  forests  ;  "  but  perhaps  they  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  visit  the  nearest  tree  nursery,  and  there  they  will 
have  the  readiest  means  of  studying  the  trees  from  their 
seed-bed  to  the  age  when  perhaps  some  of  them  have 
acquired  their  peculiar  character,  as  far  at  least  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  branches  grow  (different  in  every 
species  of  tree),  and  can  thoroughly  learn  to  know  the 
tree  by  the  shape  and  position  of  its  bud,  flower,  and 
leaf,  including  the  dead  leaves,  which  are  different  in 
every  tree,  and  by  the  distinction  of  flower  and  leaf-bud. 

The  bud  of  the  Ash  is  as  like  ebony  in  the  seedling 
of  6  inches  as  in  the  tree  of  60  feet  ;  those  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  and  Balsam  Poplar  as  resinous,  the 
Lime  as  round  and  red,  the  thin-leaved  Beech  as 
sharply  pointed,  and  the  heavy-leaved  Sycamore  and 
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Walnut  have  their  fat  green  buds  exactly  the  same  in 
the  seed  bed  as  in  the  forest  tree,  and  those  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  are  as  wide  apart,  and  of  the  same  soft 
lilac.  The  Elm,  Willow,  and  Birch,  have  small 
leaves,  and  one  expects  small  buds  ;  but  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  although  so  large  in  the  leaf,  has  a  small 
bud,  as  also  has  the  Oak.  Hornbeam  and  Beech,  so 
often  mistaken  for  each  other  by  the  leaf,  could  never 
be  confused  if  compared  in  bud.  All  these  bud  dis- 
tinctions can  be  learnt  conveniently  at  the  nursery 
garden,  quietly  going  round  by  oneself  without  taking 
up  the  foreman's  time,  which,  if  you  have  no  intention 
of  purchasing  the  trees  you  are  studying,  it  is  not  fair 
to  waste  any  more  than  a  shopman's  ;  besides,  informa- 
tion groped  out  by  one's  own  observation  is  much 
more  surely  imprinted  on  the  memory. 

My  two  last  tree  excursions  were  to  Burnham 
Beeches  and  to  Wotton.  The  rising  generation  are 
not  brought  up  on  quartos,  and  never  open  Evelyn's 
Silva  ;  but  it  was  from  that  charming  book  I  first 
learned  to  observe  the  red  shoots  of  Lime,  which  he 
recommends  "to  be  planted  for  avenues,  &c,  and  to 
make  a  variety  in  places  designed  for  relaxation  of 
mind.  Although  the  leaves  fall  off  very  early  in  the 
autumn,  yet  it  immediately  makes  amends  for  this  by 
exhibiting  its  beautiful  red  twigs,  for  which  reason  the 
red-twigged  Lime  should  always  be  preferred  for  these 
purposes."  I  was  determined  to  visit  the  trees  he 
wrote  so  lovingly  about,  at  what  I  shall  always  con- 
sider the  best  season. 

Burnham  Beeches  we  should  never  have  seen,  had 
the  leaves  been  out,  for  we  stopped  at  Cliveden  and 
Dropmore  en  route,  fortunately  finding  Mr.  Fleming 
and  Mr.  Frost,  and,  I  need  not  add,  being  courteously 
received,  and  shown  round  by  both  ;  and  our  train 
being  fixed,  it  was  a  gallop  and  scramble  to  the 
Beeches.  However,  I  hope  to  revisit  them  and  to 
complete  the  English  forests  and  parks  I  have  not 
seen — above  all,  to  study  again  and  again  Scotch  Firs 
in  the  forest  of  Rothiemurchus,  for  instance,  and 
Birches  in  Perthshire.  These  two  trees,  finest  when 
self-sown  and  self-pruned,  are  surely  the  first  for 
grandeur  and  grace,  the  darkest  and  the  lightest ;  at 
all  seasons  characteristic  themselves,  and  bringing  out  as 
no  other  two  trees  can  do  the  character  of  all  other 
trees ;  always  picturesque,  and  not  absolutely  requiring 
man's  care. 

With  these  two  trees  I  shall  conclude,  for  this 
season,  these  superficial  remarks  on  the  winter  beauty 
of  trees. 

Where  any  branch  of  natural  history  is  concerned, 
"  a  little  learning  is  '  not '  a  dangerous  thing  ; "  it  must 
at  the  same  time  elevate  and  humble  the  mind  of  the 
smattering  amateur  and  the  learned  professor.  Any 
way,  Pope  is  no  authority  where  truth  and  Nature  are 
concerned.  F.  J.  Hope,  Wardie  Lodge. 


ROYAL  HORTLCULTURAL  SOCLETY. 

The  resignation  of  the  Council  is  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  unprecedented  in 
the  long  period  of  70  years  during  which  the  Society  has 
existed.  Those  who  read  carefully  the  ample  report  we 
were  enabled  to  furnish  of  the  annual  meeting  held  last 
week,  might  have  anticipated  some  such  result  to  take 
place  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  ; 
and  though  the  event  took  many  by  surprise,  to  those  who 
have  watched  the  course  of  events  for  some  years  past, 
the  wonder  has  been  that  the  crisis  has  not  happened  long 
ago.  There  are  bounds  beyond  which  endurance  cannot 
go,  and  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  which  were  published  in  our  last  week's 
report,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  goad  the  Society  into 
a  condition  of  indignant  rebellion. 

Ever  since  the  connection  between  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society  was  established,  the  relation 
between  the  two  has  been  one  of  exaction  and  oppression 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  abject  concession  on  the  other. 
The  life  of  the  Society  since  1864  has  been  a  struggle  for 
existence  from  a  cunningly-conceived  design  to  absorb  it 
into  the  South  Kensington  system.  How  succeeding 
Councils  could  have  been  cajoled  or  fascinated  as  they 
have  been  into  some  of  the  most  absurd  and  suicidal 
arrangements,  is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  mortals  to 
divine  ;  but  that  such  has  been  the  case  was  so  apparent 
to  all  who  cared  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  for  some 
years  past,  that  no  other  result  than  that  which  has  at  last 
come  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

Where  the  late  Council  has  been  manifestly  in  the 
wrong  is  in  accepting  as  a  foregone  but  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  "the  Society  is  bound  hand  and  foot"  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  that  whatever  propositions 
emanated  from  them,  no  matter  how  adverse  they  had  been 
to  the  interests  of  a  Society  founded  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  they  were 
either  bound  to  accept  them,  or  to  submit  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Society  as  the  only  alternative.  In  this  respect 
we  have  always  regretted  that  the  Council  did  not  act 
with  greater  decision  and  more  independence.  And  yet 
perhaps  as  individuals  the  Council  were  not  altogether  so 
culpable  in  this  respect  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
mode  which  has  obtained  of  late  years  of  electing  and  re- 
electing the  same  men  is  entirely  responsible  for  this 

there  has  been  so  little  infusion  of  new  blood  on  the 
Council  for  many  years  past  in  the  shape  of  working 
members.  Any  new  names  that  have  appeared  have  been 
representatives  of  men  who  attended  the  meetings  only  in 
few  instances,  and  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Society 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  same  individuals  from 
year  to  year,  who  were  imbued  with  those  foregone 
conclusions. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  objectionable  in  a 
popular  Society  like  the  Royal  Horticultural,  than  the  way 
in  which  the  Council  were  nominated  ;  and  what  renders 
the  system  doubly  objectionable  is  that  the  bye-laws  under 
which  this  system  is  practised  were  specially  framed  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  no  longer  than 
11  years  ago.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  revision  of 
the  bye-laws,  and  the  introduction  of  the  objectionable 
clauses  were  adopted  immediately  upon  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  to  the  Council  ;  a  gentleman  to 
whom  rumour  properly  or  improperly  attributes  the  whole 
of  the  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  free  action 
of  the  Society,  of  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  to 
bear  the  stigma. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  in  the  resignation  of  the  Council, 
parting  with  the  names  and  presence  of  many  men  who 
are  endeared  to  the  memory  of  all  true  friends  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  names  historically  associated  with 
it  and  with  horticulture.  We  could  have  wished  that  the 
tide  of  affairs  had  taken  a  different  turn,  and  to  have  seen 
those  names  still  preserved  among  us  ;  but  the  late  Council 
has  only  reaped  that  which  it  has  unconsciously  sown. 
We  part  from  them  with  many  regrets  ;  and  with  none  of 
them  more  than  the  late  much  esteemed  secretary.  It  was 
a  difficult  part  which  Major-General  Scott  had  to  play, 
and  we  doubt  much  if  any  other  man  would  have  done  it 
so  well.  We  make  no  apology  for  singling  out  General 
Scott  from  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  these  remarks,  for 
his  name  was  so  freely  used,  and  he  himself  dragged  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  late  discussions,  that  we 
express  the  feeling  of  every  horticulturist,  that  although 
General  Scott's  position  made  it  often  difficult  for  him  to 
concede  all  that  could  be  desired,  his  conduct  and  dealing 
with  the  Society  were  always  such  as  to  have  left  on  the 
minds  of  horticulturists  a  feeling  of  sincere  personal 
regard  towards  hirn. 

And  now  that  the  crisis  has  come,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Society  has  fallen  into  other  hands,  we  trust 
those  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  will  not 
forget  the  old  traditions  of  the  Society,  and  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded.  All  the  troubles  which  defunct 
Council  have  had  to  encounter  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  greater  or  less  neglect  of  horticulture,  and  in  forming 
the  new  Council  it  will  be  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion what  will  be  the  result  if  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  not  horticultural  members.  We  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  all  be  practical  or  professional  horticulturists, 
but  they  must  at  least  be  patrons  of  horticulture  ;  and 
just  so  far  as  any  Council  that  is  to  be  formed  neglects  the 
primary  object  of  its  existence,  or  estranges  itself  from  the 
horticultural  interest,  it,  too,  will  also  reap  what  it  has 
sown.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Jonte  Corrtsponbence. 

The  Winter. — Allow  me  to  point  out  two  mistakes 
or  omissions  made  by  Mr.  Tillery  in  your  last  number 
(p.  218): — 1.  In  speaking  of  my  prediction  he  omits 
the  word  "  about."  I  said  that  the  frost  about  the  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  February  would  be  sufficiently 
sharp  to  justify  precautionary  measures.  This  omission 
(which  of  course  was  quite  unintentional)  made  a  very 
important  difference  as  regards  the  forecast  and  its 
fulfilment.  February  2  and  6  had  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures in  this  part  of  England.  At  Greenwich  the  frost 
on  the  2d  inst.  was  more  severe  than  on  any  other 
day  since  December  9,  187 1.  According  to  Mr. 
Glaisher  (see  p.  213  of  your  last  number),  the  ther- 
mometer at  Portsmouth  fell  to  19°. 6  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month.  Now  no  candid 
person  will  deny  that  the  2d  was  "about"  the  3d, 
and  the  6th  (on  which  day  we  had  the  last  sharp  frost 
of  the  period)  speaks  for  itself.  Therefore  I  may  fairly 
consider  that  the  forecast  was  fulfilled  with  striking 
exactness,  for  I  never  expected  that  sharp  frost  would 
occur  on  every  day  of  the  period.  2.  In  my  letter,  to 
which  Mr.  Tillery  refers,  I  stated  that  severe  frost  was 
not  to  be  expected  about  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
February  if  "the  previous  March  and  April  had  been 
remarkably  wet"  This  your  correspondent  (I  suppose 
inadvertently)  omits  to  mention.  According  to  reports 
from  stations  near  Mr.  Tillery,  the  rainfall  of  March 
and  April  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  ;  so 
that,  according  to  any  law,  severe  frost  ought  not  to 
have  been  expected  with  anything  like  certainty  there. 
At  Greenwich  the  rainfall  in  those  two  months  was 
very  near  the  average,  but  at  Portsmouth  the  rainfall 
of  March  and  April  was  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  there  we  had  very  severe  frost — so  the 
law  was  most  strikingly  borne  out.  Mr.  Tillery  says 
that  my  prediction  was  rather  unfortunate,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  place  was  concerned.  Is  it  not  a  little 
suggestive  of  selfishness  to  consider  a  prediction  rather 
unfortunate,  and  yet  admit  that  it  may  have  applied 
elsewhere  ?  On  February  4  the  Daily  News  announced 
that  10  persons  had  been  frozen  to  death  by  the 
intense  cold,  and  on  the  7th  the  same  journal  pub- 
lished an  addition  to  the  list.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  gardening,  but  should  have  thought 
that  124°  of  frost,  and  in  some  places  not  far  off  a 
temperature  that  caused  more  than  10  persons  to  be 
frozen  to  death,  would  be  dangerous  to  tender 
vegetation,  "unless  precautionary  measures  were 
taken."  My  only  motive  in  sending  you  the 
warning  forecast  was  a  wish  to  be  the  humble 
means  of  doing  some  good.  I  have  no  benefit 
or  reward  but  this  pleasure  connected  with  my  meteo- 
rological labours.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  such  unjust 
statements  and  misrepresentations  as  those  of  Mr.  Tillery 
would  induce  me  to  relinquish  the  task  of  forecasting. 
To  a  weather  prophet  (sarcastically  so  called)  a  sup. 


posed  failure  brings  disgrace,  but  a  great  success  no 
credit.  The  most  hard-working  predictive  meteoro- 
logist must  not  indulge  in  any  dreams  of  reward.  All 
he  can  hope  for  from  others  is  silence  when  he  is  clearly 
right,  and  abuse  when  he  is  thought  to  be  wrong.  Last 
spring  I  predicted  that  the  summer  would  be  rainy  and 
yet  hot  ;  and  last  autumn  I  foretold  that  the  winter 
would  be  mild  or  nearly  a  medium,  but  that  February 
would  almost  certainly  be  colder  than  the  average  of 
the  last  30  years.  No  one,-  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
alluded  to  the  former  success,  and  I  suppose  no  one  will 
refer  to  the  latter.  George  D.  Brumham,  Barnsbury, 
February. 

Abnormal  Agarics. — Mr.  \V.  G.  Smith's  obser- 
vations of  hundreds  of  Agaricus  cristatus  growing, 
without  exception,  in  the  way  described  by  him  (p.  218) 
excites  one's  curiosity  as  to  the  rationale  of  this  singular 
mode  of  development.  What  is  the  morphological 
explanation?  Ordinarily,  the  Hymenomyceli  persist 
in  turning  their  gill  or  spore-bearing  side  away  from  the 
light,  as  may  so  frequently  be  seen  in  Polyporus  versi- 
color when  the  log  which  covers  it  happens  to  be 
turned  over  or  shifted  in  position.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  would  Mr.  Smith  tell  us  more  about  it?  For 
example,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  gills  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  inverted  pilei  ?  Was  there  any  trace 
of  stipes  ?  If  not,  how  were  the  gills  finished  off  at 
the  centre  ?  An  illustrated  figure  or  figures  (and  who 
could  do  them  like  "  W.  G.  S."?)  would  be  highly 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  many  of  your 
readers.    Wm.  Marshall,  Ely,  Feb.  18. 

The  Snow  Apple  of  Canada  — At  p.  184  you 
give  a  quotation,  from  the  Florist  and  Pomologist, 
about  the  Apple  called  Pomme  de  Neige,  or  Snow 
Apple.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  description  of 
this  fruit  beyond  what  is  given  by  "A.  F.  B.t" 
excepting  to  express  my  doubts  of  it  being  a  Canadian 
production ;  all  its  names  are  French,  excepting 
"Snow,"  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been  carried  from  Europe  by  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  America.  But  my  principal  reason  for 
troubling  you  with  these  observations  is  to  express  a 
greater  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the  Luiken, 
which  is  a  Wurtemburg  fruit,  and  there  highly 
esteemed  and  much  used  both  for  cooking  and  cider 
making.  I  have  carefully  compared  the  branches, 
bark,  and  buds  of  the  two  sorts,  and  cannot  pronounce 
them  otherwise  than  different — that  is,  if  my  trees  of 
the  Luiken  are  true  ;  I  imported  them  from  Germany, 
and  suppose  I  have  got  the  right  sort.  It  is  a  good 
variety,  of  medium  size,  ripe  in  September  and 
October ;  the  flesh  is  juicy  and  acidulated,  the  tree 
hardy  and  fertile.  I  see  "A.  F.  B."  spells  the  name 
Liiken.  In  Wurtemburg  and  other  places  in  Germany 
they  write  it  Luikenapfel — which  orthography  is  correct 
I  cannot  say.  I  have  raised  the  above  doubts  so  as  to 
induce  some  of  your  better  informed  correspondents  to 
give  us  more  light  on  the  subject.  J.  Seotl. 

Specific  Names. — Your  learned  correspondent, 
Professor  Reichenbach,  writes  to  you  as  follows : 
(p.  178)  : — "  It  would  be  well  if  the  old  law  were  not 
forgotten,  that  plants  named  in  honour  of  some  person 
should  have  his  name  as  an  adjective,  and  that  plants 
named  alter  the  discoverer  should  have  his  name  in  the 
genitive  case.  Only  when  ladies  give  their  names 
may  an  exception  be  admitted,  as  in  Cypripedium 
Hookerce,  Lady  Hooker's  Cypripedium  —  since  a 
C.  Hookerianum  would  have  been  regarded  as  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  William  or  Dr.  Hooker."  Now,  though 
always  willing  to  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  ladies 
when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  I  fail  to  see  any  need  for, 
or  honour  conferred  by,  treating  them  exceptionally  in 
the  manner  here  proposed.  Adjectives  derived  from 
the  names  of  persons  are  formed  by  adding  the  termi- 
nation anus,  ana,  or  anum  to  the  genitive  of  the 
name.  If,  therefore,  Hookerianum  indicates  that  the 
Cypripedium  so  called  is  named  in  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Hooker,  why  should  not  a  Cypripedium 
named  in  honour  of  a  lady  of  that  name  be  called 
Hookerreanum  ?   W.  T.  P. 

Plums  as  Orchard-house  Fruits. — To  show 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  Plum  culture  in  pots, 
we  give  on  the  opposite  page  a  figure  of  a  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  as  grown  in  the  garden  of  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  at  Weybridge.  Our  sketch  (fig.  54)  was 
taken  last  autumn,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  tree 
were  : — Trunk,  14  inches  in  height,  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  head,  from  bifurcation  of  trunk  to  top,  8  feet  ; 
width  of  head,  5  feet ;  and  the  number  of  fruit  about 
160.  The  diameter  of  the  pot,  174  inches.  The  tree 
was  removed  from  the  house  into  the  open  air  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  not  only  a  copious  top-dressing 
of  manure  applied,  but  also  occasionally  applications 
of  manure  water.     A  summer  pinching  is  adopted. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  great  and 
only  object  1  have  in  view  in  writing  again  on  this  subject 
is  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  I  cannot  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as 
a  misfortune  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  resigned,  although  I  think  no  other  course 
was  open  to  them.  After  the  calmest  and  closest  con-  , 
sideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  last  Tues- 
day will  show  in  the  future  as  a  black-letter  day  rather 
than  a  red-letter  one.  1  am,  however,  free  to  admit  that 
much  will  depend  on  what  is  yet  to  follow.     Never  before 
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in  the  history  of  this  Society  has  there  been  a  crisis  in 
which  temperance,  prudence,  and  sound  judgment  were 
so  necessary  to  avert  a  catastrophe.     I  never  had  two 
opinions  as  to  the  terms  of  agreement  proposed  by  Her  , 
Majesty's   Commissioners  :  they  could  not  be  accepted,  j 
But,  then,  they  were  open  to  amendment.     It  is  unjust  to  i 
blame  the  Council  for  these  terms.  They  did  not  emanate  i 
from  them,  nor  did  they  endorse  them.  They  were  sent  to 
them,  and  they  laid  them  before  the  Fellows.   I  submit  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Council,  when  laying  them 
before  the  Fellows,  had  pronounced  boldly  and  decisively 
against  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Fellows  for  support.  Bui 
then   the   terms  came  upon  them  suddenly  ;   there  was 
little  time  for  reflection  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event.    Englishmen  are  said  to  love  compromise  ;  and 
why  is  it  that  they  do  so  ?    If  we  examine  any  question  on 


complained  that  the  visitors  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  induce  them  to  continue  exhibiting. 
The  visitors  are  increased,  and  one  class  of  Fellows 
complains  that  the  exhibitions  are  inconveniently  crowded  ! 
Well,  you  must  either  obtain  a  large  attendance  or  give 
very  much  larger  prizes,  or  you  would  not  get  good  exhi- 
bitions. I  believe  that  if  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  International  Exhibition  can  work  together,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  interests  of  both.  Many  would  join 
the  Horticultural  Society  through  the  additional  induce- 
ment of  being  able  to  view  the  works  of  art  and  industry 
in  the  International  Exhibition,  and  many  would  subscribe 
to  the  International  Exhibition  for  the  privilege  of  viewing 
the  flowers  in  the  gardens,  and  neither  the  works  of  art 
and  industry  nor  the  flowers,  would  be  any  the  worse  for 
being  seen  by  a  few  extra  thousands,  who  would  derive 


out  of  the  nearly  3000  that  pay  me  homage.  The 
leaders  of  this  onslaught  on  the  Council  are  all  per- 
fect strangers  to  myself  and  my  ruddy  sister  Pomona.  Not 
one  of  their  number  can  I  remember  to  have  paid  me  a 
single  homage.  They  are  in  nowise  associated  with 
horticulture  in  any  form,  and  they  have,  moreover,  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  Exhibition— counselling  that  the  severest  construction 
should  be  placed  on  my  dealings  with  them,  even  to  pay- 
ing the  annual  rent  only  once  in  each  five  years,  as  I 
might  do  if  I  were  in  a  bankrupt  state  or  incapable— owing 
to  a  liberal  construction  the  Commissioners  placed  upon 
my  future  in  drawing  up  the  original  lease.  They  forget 
the  outlay  of  the  Commissioners  around  these  grounds.  I 
am  shocked  at  the  extreme  hostility  displayed  by  some 
(who  ensconced  themselves  in  one  corner)  whenever  any 


Fig.  54. — coe's  golden  drop  plum,  as  grown  at  gishurst  cottage. 


which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  we  shall  usually  find 
the  truth,  not,  perhaps,  exactly  midway,  but  somewhere 
between  the  extremes.  Now,  it  is  because  Englishmen 
are  educated  to  reverence  equity,  fairness,  justice, 
truth,  that  they  resort  to  compromise.  One  great 
fact  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most 
of  the  speakers  last  Tuesday  is  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  Fellows  which  make  up  this  Society. 
First  you  have  horticulturists,  amateur  and  professional, 
who  look  principally  to  horticulture ;  next  you  have 
Fellows  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  induced 
to  subscribe  for  the  sake  of  the  gardens  and  the  flower 
shows.  Again,  you  have  the  country  Fellows,  who  join 
from  various  motives  ;  you  have  also  scientific  men,  who 
would  wish  to  see  the  science  of  botany  and  gardening 
brought  into  greater  prominence.  Now,  only  consider 
what  a  difficult  part  a  Council  has  to  act  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  different  interests.  Take  but  one 
example.      I   remember,    not    long    ago,  the    exhibitors 


pleasure  from  the  sight,  and  acquire  unconsciously  a  truer 
taste  for  the  objects  of  art.  But,  then,  the  terms  should 
be  so  framed  that  they  may  be  at  once  equitable  and 
mutually  advantageous.  The  two  associations  should 
join  hand-in-hand  as  brothers,  and  work  together  in  good 
faith,  and  for  the  family's  (country's)  welfare  and  honour. 
The  one  should  not  claim  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
patrimony  because  he  is  the  elder,  nor  should  the  other 
endeavour  to  take  it  perforce  because  he  is  the  stronger. 
Whatever  Council  may  be  appointed,  it  should  receive 
the  active  support  of  the  Fellows.  I  am  not  advocating  a 
blind  and  slavish  following,  but  an  intelligent,  an  active 
support.  Wm.  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  N. 

Disconsolate,    I  withdraw  the  wreath   from    my 

troubled  brow.  Just  returned  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  I  have  witnessed  my  devotees,  the 
Council  of  this,  my  leading  Society,  outvoted,  and 
told  rudely  to  resign,  in  a  meeting  of  only  87  Fellows  [?] 


with  opposing  views  essayed  to  speak.  No  true  free.lom 
there.  My  devoted  Fellows  will  not  fail  to  scrutic'  • 
severely  the  names  put  forth  to  occupy  the  vacant  se..  ■-, 
and  to  reject  them  in  favour  of  the  old,  should  they  not 
appear  eligible  as  horticulturists,  and  not  the  probable 
managers  of  a  nursery- maids'  promenade,  with  the  youth- 
ful all-t he-year-round  residents  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I  enclose  my  card.  Dejected  Flora. 

What  a  terrible  fog  on  Tuesday  in  and  around 

London  !  I  left  home  in  the  morning  tolerably  clear  (I 
mean  not  more  than  usually  thick-headed),  but  by  the 
time  I  had  reached  South  Kensington — viz.,  3(1.  10m.  P.M. 
— I  found  myself  in  a  woeful  fog.  It  appeared  to  have 
enveloped  South  Kensington,  and  pervaded  every  chink 
and  cranny  in  the  Council-room,  and  all  our  shining 
lights  tended  only  to  make  obscurity  doubly  obscure. 
As  I  before  said,  I  went  tolerably  clear-headed  as  to 
who  should  be  supported,  but  when  the  letter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  was  read,  I  confess  I  thought 
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the  matter  ended  ;  it  appeared  to  me  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  The  next  thing, 
then,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  to  get  a  little  closer 
connection  between  ourselves  (the  Fellows)  and  our 
Council.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  sweeping  measures  ; 
I  had  no  idea  that  all  and  every  one  was  to  be  called  upon 
to  resign.  It  was  worth  something  to  have  such  an 
oratorical  treat  as  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade 
and  one  or  two  others.  I  could  have  wished  our  chair- 
man (whom  to  know  is  to  respect  and  honour),  as  well  as 
Major-General  Scott,  had  been  more  gently  used. 
However,  that  must  pass,  and  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that 
I  felt  altogether  in  such  a  fog,  and  that  I  believe  99  out 
of  every  100  were  in  a  fog  also,  that  such  momentous 
changes,  charges,  questions,  and  propositions  could  not  in 
such  a  hurried  and  excited  atmosphere  {all  owing  to  the 
fog)  receive  anything  like  the  calm  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion necessary.  It  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  Punch's 
peep-show.  "Pray,  sir,  which  is  Napoleon,  and  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington?  "  "  Whichever  you  please,  my 
little  boy ;  you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice."  "What  I  am  anxious  to  ask  (being  still  in  the 
fog)  is,  What  are  the  points  in  dispute?— who  are  the 
parties  to  the  squabble ?— what  is  it  all  about? — what 
is  to  be  gained  by  accepting  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners? — what  to  be  gained  by  its 
refusal  ?— what  to  be  gained  by  turning  out  our  Council  ? 
— what  by  retaining  them  ? — and,  above  all,  have  we,  as 
Fellows,  any  ground  on  which  to  fight,  or  has  it  been  cut 
from  under  our  feet  ?  Major-General  Scott  says,  ' '  Be  honest 
men  ;  "  pay  £2400  a  year,  and  accept  what  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  will  give  you-  Sir  Alfred  Slade  says,  "  Be 
honest  men  ;"  pay  £1  a  year  for  five  years,  and  in  the  sixth 
year  pay  £2400.  Now,  putting  "t'other  to  which," 
this  last  proposition  places  £11,995  mto  tne  pockets  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  six  years.  The  above 
gentlemen  (whose  reputation  cannot  be  questioned)  tell 
us  what  we  should  do,  and  still  be  "honest  men." 
Both  enforce  their  opinion  with  most  enviable  oratorical 
skill ;  both  claim  to  be  friends  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  both  are  men  on  whom  no  one  could  cast  a 
doubt  ;  and  yet  how  wide  do  they  diverge  from  each 
other.  Now,  what  can  be  done?  Pray  some  good  fairy 
come  forward  and  endeavour  to  disperse  this  fog  which 
so  densely  overshadowed  the  Fellows,  and  having  so 
dispelled  it  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  "  with  a  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  pull  altogether,"  and  set  the  ball  rolling  amicably 
again.  We  cannot  afford  to  split  ourselves  up  ;  neither 
section  can  run  alone.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  bring 
out  the  good  feelings  which  are  now  latent,  and — who 
knows  ? — perhaps  we  may  see  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Major- 
General  Scott,  and  others,  sitting  side  by  side,  instead  of 
ranging  themselves  on  the  opposition  benches  ;  and  if 
this  consummation  should  be  attained  I,  and  I  believe 
many  others,  will  feel  glad  that  we  braved  the  fog. 
Charles  Noble,  Bagshot.  [The  fog  is  denser  than  ever  as 
we  write ;  it  chokes  us,  but  we  hope  to  be  better 
by-and-by.  Eds.] 


us  over  every  part  of  it.  The  glasshouses  are  kept  in 
first-rate  order,  and  filled  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
mostly  collected  by  Mr.  Goeze  himself  in  the  Western 
Islands.  The  garden  is  very  extensive,  and  contains 
also  a  collection  of  China  plants  raised  from  seed  sent 
by  Dr.  Hooker  ;  the  Eucalyptus  thrives  well,  and  a 
splendid  Araucaria  brasiliensis  is  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments. 

Another  botanical  curiosity  in  Portugal  is  the  large 
Magnolia  in  the  Quinta  do  Meio,  near  Oporto,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiteley,  who  with  great 
kindness  allowed  us  to  see  his  grounds.  This  Mag- 
nolia was  then  65  feet  high,  measuring  13  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  has  for  neighbour  a  Tulip  Tree,  then 
100  feet  high  and  14  feet  in  circumference.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  garden  on  the  river  and  the  not 
very  distant  sea  is  beautiful. 

One  of  the  finest  gardens  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world  is  at  Montserrat,  near  Cintra,  the  seat  of 
Mr,  Cook  (now,  I  believe,  Visconde  de  Cook).  It 
belonged  formerly  to  Mr.  William  Beckford,  author  of 
Vatheky  memorable  by  the  22d  verse  of  the  first 
canto  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold."  Augustus 
Wattenhach,  Champion  //ill,  S.F.,  February  10. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mexico. — In  August, 
1852,  Sir  W.  Hooker  gave  to  Mr.  W.  Field,  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  this  country,  then  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, a  case  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  plants, 
chiefly  from  India,  which  would  probably  have  been 
well  acclimated  here  had  they  arrived  in  a  good  con- 
dition. But  unfortunately  Mr.  Field  died  some  time 
after  his  return  here,  and  the  plants  were  not  taken 
care  of.  I  was  indebted  to  him  on  his  arrival  for  the 
following  plants — Blighia  sapida  or  Akee  tree,  Berthol- 
letia  excelsaor  Brazil  nut,  Ixora  incarnata,  Ixora  Band- 
huca.  Of  these  the  first  two  have  grown  to  a  large 
size,  and  the  Ixora  incarnata,  a  shrub  of  a  pretty  flower, 
was  so  well  acclimated  by  me  that  it  is  to  be  seen  at 
present  in  almost  every  garden  here  and  at  Cam- 
peachy,  it  being  a  splendid  ornamental  plant.  The 
Ixora  Bandhuca  died  away.  The  fruit  of  the  Blighia 
sapida  I  found  very  insipid.  The  Bertholletia  has  not 
yielded  fruit,  although  it  has  grown  to  a  large  tree. 
P.  Requena,         

Lisbon  Botanic  Garden. — The  same  botanical 
garden,  "O  Jardim  Botanico,"  of  which  a  description 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley  appears  at  p.  183,  I  saw  in 
the  spring  of  1S68.  It  was  founded  by  the  Marquez 
de  Pombal,  when  that  Minister  stood  in  the  height  of 
his  power  about  1760;  but  it  now  bears  sad  traces  of 
decay,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  that 
genial  climate  great  results  might  be  obtained  with 
only  ordinary  care.  The  glasshouses,  utterly  neglected, 
are  not  worth  a  visit,  and  the  plants  in  the  open  air, 
classified  on  Lindley's  system,  were  dying  from  want 
of  water  when  I  saw  them.  A  large  pot  without  a 
drop  of  water  in  it  contained  the  remains  of  the 
common  yellow  Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea),  and  two 
similar  ones  exhibited  two  little  Horse  Chestnut  trees. 
There  were  no  visitors  except  myself  and  a  fellow- 
traveller,  and  the  man  at  the  entrance  was  evidently 
surprised  that  anybody  came  to  visit  it.  But  of  such 
trees  as  grow  without  the  care  of  man  there  are  splendid 
specimens,  such  as  the  Dracaena  Draco,  which  now 
bids  fair  to  become  with  time  as  large  as  the  one  in 
Teneriffe,  described  and  illustrated  in  your  number  of 
June  8  last ;  the  Aloe  arborescens,  which  I  saw  covered 
with  scarlet  flowers,  and  several  Date  Palms  of  great 
height.  A  Bougainvillea  spreads  over  a  large  wall,  a 
thick  mass  of  violet  bloom. 

A  far  more  interesting  garden,  also  a  creation  of 
Pombal,  is  at  Coimbra,  now  under  the  care  of  a 
Clerman,  Mr.  Edmund  Goeze,  who  worked  some 
time  under  Dr.  Hooker  at  Kew.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  travellers  come  to  the  garden,  and  kindly  showed 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  {Adjourned  Meeting)  : 
Feb.  18. — A  protracted  and  noisy  adjourned  meeting  of 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  South  Kensington.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S.  The  Council- 
room  was  densely  crowded,  many  country  members  being 
present. 

The  Chairman,  having  explained  that  Lord  Henry  G. 
Lennox  was  prevented  from  presiding  by  reason  of  having 
to  attend  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  said  the  meeting 
had  been  summoned  that  day  for  the  discussion  of  some- 
thing which  had  been  proposed  to  the  Council.  At  the 
last  meeting  the  letter  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners 
had  been  read,  and  he  should  now  call  upon  the 
Assistant-Secretary  to  read  an  important  letter  the  Council 
had  received  only  that  morning  from  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners.  That 
letter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  only  at 
two  o'clock  that  day,  and  consequently  they  had  had  no 
time  to  duly  consider  it.    The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Management  has 
been  called  to  a  draft  letter  dated  February  12,  1873, 
which  has  been  circulated  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  the  intended  reply  of  the 
Council  to  the  Commissioners'  letter  of  February  8.  They 
understand  this  letter  contains  the  alterations  of  the  condi- 
tions the  Council  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
Fellows  for  acceptance,  as  terms  of  agreement  between 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners. While  the  Committee  of  Management  are 
desirous  of  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Commissioners, 
by  which  the  rights  of  both  may  be  preserved,  the  Com- 
mittee are  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  modifications  which  have  been  proposed.  The 
Council  may,  therefore,  think  it  unnecessary  to  submit 
these  modified  proposals  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Fellows 
to-day.  While  reverting  to  the  subsisting  agreement,  the 
Committee  of  Management  express  their  desire  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Council  in  effecting  arrangements  which  will 
promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  public  who 
may  visit  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Exhibition. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

(Signed)        "T.  A.  Wright, 

Secretary  to  the  Executive." 

The  Chairman  went  on  to  say  that  by  this  letter  the 
Society  was  thrown  back  upon  its  original  agreement. 

A  Fellow  asked  who  "the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment "  were  ? 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  only  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  they  were  the  "Committee  of  Management" 
of  Her  Majesty's  Exhibition  Commissioners. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  remarked  that  the  letter  was  not 
signed  by  Major-General  Scott,  whereupon 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  contended  that  in  that  case  the 
letter  was  of  no  official  value  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Godson,  jun.,  insisted  that  the  only  person  who 
could  sign  such  a  document  was  General  Scott. 

Sir  Alfred  Slaue  said  the  first  communication  bore 
General  Scott's  signature. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wooster,  said  he  did 
not  know  whether  any  persons  other  than  Fellows  were 
present ;  but  if  there  were  he  was  sure  they  would  not 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Godson,  jun.  :  A  prosecution  for  fraud  will  lie 
against  any  person  who,  not  being  a  Fellow,  votes  upon  a 
money  question. 

After  a  short  desultory  conversation, 

The  Chairman  requested  that  only  those  present  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  would  vote,  should  there  be  any 
voting  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

A  Gentleman  hoped  those  only  would  vote  who  had 
paid  their  subscriptions. 

A  Fellow  said  no  doubt  every  one  of  them  was  willing 
to  pay  his  subscription,  but  he  should  like  to  be  informed 
what  were  the  terms  proposed  for  their  acceptance. 

Major-General  Scott  thought  the  question  at  present 
before  the  meeting  was  the  signature  of  Mr.  Wright  to 
the  letter  just  read,  and  with  regard  to  this  an  impression 
seemed  to  exist  that  there  was  some  great  hidden  mystery 
involved  therein.  Perhaps,  however,  the  meeting  would 
allow  him  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been  present  at  a 
meeting  held  that  day  of  the  Committee  duly  authorised 
by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  within  certain  limits  to 
recommend,  or  not  to  recommend,  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations conducted  with  the  Council  of  the  Society.  It 
was  stated  in  the  letter  that   the  Committee  of  Manage- 


ment would  not  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  the  terms  named  in  the  letter 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  objection  whatever  to  have  Mr. 
Wright's  name  taken  out,  and  to  put  his  own  name  in. 
Perhaps  after  that  explanation  the  meeting  would  not 
think  that  necessary.  He  must  take  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing of  another  matter,  even  although  he  were  out  of  order 
in  doing  so.  It  had  been  mentioned  that  he  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  of  1851 

Mr.  Godson,  jun.  :  And  also  to  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Major-General  Scott  said  no  doubt  he  was  Secretary 
to  both  these  bodies,  but  it  was  through  the  fault  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  that  he  was  acting  in  this  double 
capacity.  He  should  now  place  his  resignation  in  their 
hands,  if  they  thought  it  was  for  the  henefit  of  the  Society 
that  he  should  do  so. 

A  Member  appealed  to  the  Chairman  to  rule  whether 
there  was  really  any  motion  before  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  not.  The  letter  they 
had  heard  read  was  plainly  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  not  assent  to  the  propositions  on  the 
paper,  and  they  say  that  "reverting  to  the  subsisting 
agreements  between  the  Society  and  the  Committee  of 
Management,  they  are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
Council  in  effecting  arrangements  which  will  promote  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  public  who  may  visit  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Exhibition."  That  was 
the  clear  language  of  the  document. 

A  Fellow  asked  the  Chairman  what  the  document 
meant  ? 

The  Chairman  confessed  he  did  not  know.  As  to  the 
course  the  Council  meant  to  pursue  he  could  only  give 
his  private  opinion.  The  Council  had  met  and  received 
this  document,  and  it  was  this,  that  the  Council  or 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  had  a  right  to  determine  under 
the  old  arrangements  made  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  conservatory,  to  the  arcades,  and  to 
stop  any  one  coming  out  of  the  Exhibition  into  their 
gardens.  All  this  they  had  a  right  to  do,  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  whether  it  would  be  politic  or  not  to  do  so. 
He  was  only  expressing  his  own  private  opinion.  They 
had  a  right  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  admit  into 
the  gardens  from  the  Exhibition  anybody  or  nobody. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  believed  they  were  assembled  to 
resume  the  discussion  upon  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  and  he  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to 
the  meeting,  to  show  why  it  was  the  report  should  not  be 
received  and  adopted.  In  the  -report,  the  Council  used 
language  to  the  effect  that,  looking  at  the  position  of  mat- 
ters, and  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  they  were  satisfied 
that  their  policy  with  respect  to  the  Exhibition  was  wise, 
and  ought  to  be  persisted  in.  Now,  he  maintained  that 
that  policy  was  not  wise,  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
sisted in.  What  was  their  policy  of  last  year?  It  was  to 
allow  a  great  many  of  the  Exhibition  people  into  the  gar- 
dens, thus  sacrificing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Fellows. 
And  for  this,  the  only  possible  excuse  could  be  a  financial 
success  ;  but  what  had  been  the  result  of  last  year's 
finance  operations?  Although  they  had  been  repeatedly 
told  that  they  had  only  been  able  to  pay  their  rent  in 
1862  and  1871,  they  were  not  told  what  they  had  been 
able  to  do  in  1872,  which  was  also  an  Exhibition  year. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  their  rent  in  1872,  amount- 
ing to  £2400,  which  was  the  extreme  amount  of  rent  they 
could  have  to  pay,  they  had  only  a  balance  of  under  £300. 
And  what  did  the  Council  do  ?  They  paid  the  Exhi- 
bition Commissioners  £1200  of  the  Society's  money, 
£900  of  which  ought  to  have  remained  in  our  hands. 
He  hoped  he  was  wrong,  but  that  fact  of  itself  called  for 
a  committee  of  investigation  into  the  accounts.  That 
was  the  result  of  their  policy  of  last  year,  and  they  stated 
they  were  going  to  persist  in  it.  They  had  then  a  proposal 
of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  to  the  Council,  in  which 
they  asked  the  latter  what  answer  they  were  going  to 
make,  so  that  they  might  join  the  policy  the  Com- 
missioners were  going  to  persist  in.  What  was  it  they 
had  in  the  letter?  What  did  the  Council  say?  They 
earnestly  entreated  the  attendance  of  the  Fellows  to 
support  them  in  that  policy  which  had  been  so  disastrous 
to  the  Society  and  its  Fellows.  They  were  told  that  if 
these  arrangements  were  carried  out  they  would  result  in 
a  balance  of  £5400  in  favour  of  the  Council.  He  should 
not  go  into  these  facts,  because  his  hon.  friend  Mr. 
Hardcastle  was  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  show  that 
they  would  lose  many  thousands  — that  they  would  have 
enormous  losses  by  giving  away  £30,000,  £40,000,  or 
£50,000  worth  of  tickets  to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners. 
General  Scott  told  them  that  as  honest  men  they  ought  to 
pay  their  rent,  and  that  they  could  not  pay  it  unless  they 
made  some  such  arrangements  as  these  with  the  Com- 
missioners. That  was  a  very  taking  phrase,  but  it  had 
no  foundation.  As  honest  men  they  ought  to  carry  out 
their  arrangements,  but  nothing  more.  Honest  men  carried 
out  their  agreements  willingly,  but  dishonest  men  should 
be  forced  to  do  it.  In  the  Royal  Charter,  p.  135,  he 
found  it  stated  that  the  disposal  of  the  receipts  ol  the 
gardens  was  to  be  made  in  the  following  way — first,  that 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  gardens  were  to  be 
charged  to  the  receipts  ;  and  secondly,  the  interest  on  the 
debentures  ;  and  thirdly,  the  sum  of  £2400  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  rent  "  if  the  receipts  should  be  adequate  for 
such  payment  after  retaining  for  the  said  society  the 
sums  authorised  for  the  expenses  and  interest,  but  other- 
wise such  a  sum  only  as  shall  be  equal  from  year  to  year 
of  the  residue  if  the  receipts  of  the  same  are  in  prece- 
dence ;"  so  that  the  Society  were  only  called  upon  as 
"honest  men"  to  pay  what  they  had  left  after  defraying 
their  expenses.  What,  then,  did  General  Scott  and  the 
Council  mean  by  saying  that,  as  "honest  men"  they 
ought  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other?  They  were  told 
that  if  they  did  not  pay  their  rent  in  five  years  they  could 
be  turned  out  of  the  gardens.  That  was  not  so,  if  they 
paid  in  any  five  years  £2400,  which  he  believed  they  could 
do,  by  means  of  their  own  finance,  if  it  was  left  to  the 
management  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  latter  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  Commissioners.     But  the  extraordinary 
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fact  was  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Council 
were  also  members  of  the  Exhibition  Commission. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  General  Scott  was  the  principal 
secretary;  and  he  was  told  there  were  two  other 
Commissioners  on  the  Council  Board.  He  had 
shown  the  meeting  quite  enough  to  convince  them  that 
the  Council  of  the  Society  was  not  independent  of  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners,  and  that  the  Society  had  not 
fair  play.  Now,  let  them  discuss  the  policy  which  the 
Council  said  they  were  determined  to  carry  out,  and  it  was 
for  the  meeting  to  say  if  that  was  the  policy  they  wished 
their  Council  to  persist  in.  It  was  quite  evident  the  Com- 
missioners wanted  something  very  badly  from  the  Society. 
The  Exhibition  was  practically  in  two  halves— one  on  this 
Side  and  the  other  at  Prince's  Gate.  He  believed  that 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Society  not  one  person  could 
through  their  property,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  Exhibition  Commis- 
sioners if  they  had  to  pay  a  very  handsome  sum  to  the 
Society.  If  he  had  the  bargain  to  strike  he  should  make 
them  pay  smartly.  But  what  did  the  Council  say  ?  They 
wanted  absolutely  to  pass  all  theExhibition visitors  over  the 
gardens  without  any  payment  whatever,  or  at  least  without 
any  payment  for  that  particular  privilege.  The  Council  said 
"  No,  no,"  but  he  referred  now  to  the  financial  scheme 
in  the  report,  and  the  first  clause  stated  that  the  Society  was 
to  admit  to  the  gardens  all  visitors  except  on  Sundays, 
and  the  second  clause  gave  this  quid  pro  quo— that  the 
Fellows  were  to  be  entitled  to  non-transferable  tickets  for 
the  gardens  for  each  guinea  ;  that  was,  they  were  to  give 
up  the  privilege,  as  four-guinea  Fellows,  of  introducing 
every  day  six  persons  for  the  magnificent  present  of  four 
non-transferable  tickets  for  the  annual  bazaar.  That  was 
not  the  policy  he  wished  to  see  followed.  The  question 
amounted  to  this— "  Shall  we  admit  the  Exhibition  visi- 
tors to  our  gardens,  and  if  we  do,  what  shall  they  pay  ?  " 
Of  course,  there  was  a  further  question — "  Shall  we  refuse 
it  altogether,  and  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  stand  by  ourselves  on  our  own  account  ?  " 
Mr.  Hardcastle  would  show  them  that  when  they  did  so, 
thev  would  have  a  large  surplus.  Last  year  they  made 
j£i8oo  out  of  the  Birmingham  show,  and  that  alone  would 
form  the  foundation  of  a  very  respectable  sinking  fund. 
In  1871  thev  paid  their  rent,  and  they  were  perfectly  safe 
until  1876  if  they  paid  £2400  in  that  year  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

A  Member  remarked  that  the  Society  was  bound  to 
apply  their  annual  surplus. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  replied  that  was  quite  true  as 
regarded  the  surplus  of  receipts  from  the  gardens,  but  not 
as  applied  to  their  provincial  shows.  He  could  assure  the 
meeting  he  was  perfectly  up  in  his  subject,  and  that  they 
would  not  find  him  astray.  He  felt  certain  that  the 
majority  of  persons  in  that  room  were  London  Fellows, 
and  he  asked  them  to  look  at  the  disastrous  policy  which 
the  Council  asked  them  to  persist  in.  The  gardens  would 
be  perfectly  ruined,  and  if  they  went  into  them  to  enjoy 
horticulture,  they  would  find  them  filled  with  Exhibition 
visitors,  who  came  there  to  eat  their  sandwiches.  The 
charter  stated  that  the  object  of  the  gardens  was  for  the 
improvement  of  horticulture,  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
the  arcades  were  made  to  keep  the  gardens  from  further 
encroachments.  What  purpose  did  they  serve  now  ? 
Why  they  were  used  as  exhibition  stands  and  refresh- 
ment buffets  for  Spiers  &  Pond.  The  hon.  baronet  said 
he  should  conclude  with  a  motion  that  the  Report  of  the 
Council  be  not  received  or  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Godson,  jun.,  said  he  had  received  two  balance- 
sheets,  which  showed  a  difference  as  between  ^13, 600  and 
.£15.300.  He  should  like  to  know  which  one  they  were 
discussing. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  was  not  dealing  with 
the  balance-sheets. 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  reminded  the  Chairman  of  the 
promise  of  Lord  H.  G.  Lennox  at  the  last  meeting,  that 
he  would  embody  Sir  A.  Slade's  resolutions  in  the  report. 
Sir  A.  Slade  said  he  did  not  press  his  resolutions  on 
the  last  occasion,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  said  nothing 
would  be  done  until  the  answer  of  the  Council  was  given. 
A  Fellow  said  that  previous  to  the  annual  meetings 
the  annual  accounts  ought  to  be  circulated,  so  that  the 
Fellows  might  know  what  they  were  discussing.  Although 
a  Fellow  of  old  standing,  he  had  not  seen  the  report  or 
the  accounts. 

Mr.  Liggins  thought  the  Council  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  ot  faith.  He  never  read  a  more  monstrous  docu- 
ment than  their  report,  and  he  thought  it  disgraceful 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  ruled  by 
General  Scott,  a  double  Secretary,  who  sat  at  a  board 
which  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Council.  He 
thought  it  a  great  piece  of  effrontery  that  the  Council 
should  recommend  that  General  Scott  should  hold  that 
position.  He  thought  it  monstrous  to  have  as  their 
Secretary  the  Secretary  of  an  Exhibition  which  ought  to 
have  been  wound  up  long  ago,  which  should  have  been 
utilised  for  the  public  good  instead  of  being  kept  as  a 
huge  bazaar,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tradesmen  of  the 
country.  The  Society  ought  not  to  place  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  Commissioners  like  these.  What  did  they 
actually  see  taking  place  ?  The  noble  soldiers  of  Great 
Britain  whitewashing,  under  General  Scott,  the  ceilings  of 
the  Exhibition.  He  had  been  invited  there  to  discuss  the 
report,  and  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
The  Chairman  said,  according  to  one  of  the  bye-laws, 
any  Fellow  applying  for  the  balance-sheet  seven  days 
before  the  meeting  was  entitled  to  get  it. 

Major-General  Scott,  replying  to  Mr.  A-  F.  Godson's 
inquiry  as  to  the  two  balance-sheets,  explained  that  there 
was  a  balance-sheet  as  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Society.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Society  were  partners,  because  after  paying  their 
rental  and  debenture  debt,  the  profits  were  divided  between 
'  the  two  bodies.  One  of  the  statements  of  accounts  was 
drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  charter,  to  meet  the 
case  of  partnership  ;  and  the  other  in  conformity  with  a 
request  of  the  Fellows  at  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  accounts  should  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  Fellows  could  see  what  the  receipts  were  and  were 


not.  If  any  one  thing  was  to  blame  for  having  a  double 
account  it  was  disorder  similar  to  the  present — of 
carrying  on  such  a  meeting  as  this — which  had  led  to  the 
result.  This  second  statement  had  been  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general  body 
of  Fellows.  And  with  reference  to  the  flower  shows 
not  appearing  in  the  Commissioners'  accounts,  they  ought 
not  ;  that  alone  would  necessarily  make  a  difference 
between  the  two  statements.  With  reference  to  the 
gains  to  be  made  by  the  country  shows,  although  he  had 
been  a  little  abused  that  day,  he  had  had  a  principal 
hand  in  starting  them.  But  then  at  Oxford  there  was  a 
loss  of  £300 ;  at  Leicester  they  made  nothing,  and  for 
the  last  six  years  their  total  receipts  on  this  account  had 
been  only  £1800.  If  there  was  a  partnership  between  the 
two  bodies,  it  may  have  served  to  stave  off  difficulties 
in  the  past.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should  only 
be  too  happy  to  be  released  from  such  a  position  as  he 
occupied.  Rather  than  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Council 
individually,  the  meeting  should  consider  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Council 
or  not,  and  in  saying  that  he  believed  he  spoke  their 
sentiments. 

A  Member  suggested  that  if  the  property  had  been 
all  mixed  up  in  partnership,  it  was  not  quite  clear  that 
the  Council  had  not  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  although  opposed  to  the  Council's 
policy,  was  not  opposed  to  the  existence  of  that  harmony 
between  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  which  was  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Society.  However,  the  policy 
of  the  Commissioners  appeared  to  him  and  his  friends  to 
tend  altogether  in  one  direction,  and  certainly  if  it  should 
prevail  all  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  disappear.  As 
a  four  guinea  subscriber,  he  felt  that  the  tickets,  under 
the  new  policy,  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  him,  and 
that,  he  believed,  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fellows.  It  was  proposed  to  take  away  the  privileges  of 
the  Fellows  in  order  to  enable  the  Exhibition  visitors  to 
cross  the  gardens  ;  and  to  partake  of  tea  and  coffee.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Exhibition 
should  be  thereat  all,  for  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was,  moreover,  ruinous  to  the  tradesman.  He 
thought  that  when  there  were  two  parties  to  an  un- 
dertaking, there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
harmony  and  courtesy  between  them,  so  that  if  either 
made  a  concession  that  party  ought  to  have  a.  quid  pro 
quo.  But  what  was  promised  would  be  a  direct  loss 
to  them  individually  and  collectively.  The  Council  said 
they  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  Commissioners,  but 
the  latter  had  proposed  a  scheme  which  took  away  all  the 
Fellows'  privileges,  and  he  thought  the  way  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  settle  the  business  was  not  creditable  to 
the  Council.  The  Council  said  if  this  policy  was  not 
adopted  they  would  resign— that  they  had  come  with  that 
alternative.  He  had  come  prepared  to  say  that  a  Council 
which  took  up  that  position  ought  not  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  Fellows,  and  ought  to  resign.  They 
now  told  the  meeting  that  question  was  not  before  them, 
because  the  Commissioners  had  withdrawn  it.  Seeing 
the  extraordinary  policy  which  the  Council  were  prepared 
to  recommend,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  second  the  motion, 
that  the  report  of  the  Council  be  not  adopted. 
Mr.  C.  Poyntz  Stewart  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Allan  Bruce  remarked  that  he  had  not  received 
any  notice  of  the  previous  or  present  meeting,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  were 
to  be  taken  away  in  the  way  intended  by  the  Council,  it 
ought  to  be  done  courteously,  as  a  question  of  good  faith 
and  gentlemanly  feeling,  as  much  as  a  question  of  people 
acting  for  them  to  protect  their  interests,  and  not  the 
interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Exhibition  Commissioners  of 
1851.  The  whole  question  seemed  one  of  much  wider 
ground  than  one  merely  as  between  the  Fellows  and  the 
Council.  He  made  the  charge  that  good  faith  had  not 
been  kept  by  the  Council  to  the  Fellows.  They  ought  to 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  whole  of  that 
neighbourhood  had  been  improved— under  what  circum- 
stances people  had  taken  their  houses — what  sums  of 
money  had  been  put  into  the  pockets  of  people  who 
owned  the  land,  whether  Commissioners  or  not, 
and  into  the  pockets  of  contractors  who  built  the 
houses  —  and  how  the  value  of  property  had  been 
increased.  One  of  the  chief  inducements  for  coming 
to  that  neighbourhood  was  the  power  to  go  into 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens.  They 
wanted  it  for  themselves,  their  families  and  friends ; 
and  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  not  taken  tickets  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
— who  were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  these  gardens, 
and  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  question  much  wider  than 
that  merely  between  the  Fellows  and  the  Council,  as  to 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  gardens  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  These  were  views  he  had 
intended  to  bring  before  the  meeting  had  the  Council 
persisted  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report.  As  it  was, 
they  had  found  the  Council  out.  They  had  found  out 
what  the  Council  were  doing — they  knew  that,  as  a  body, 
one-half  of  the  Council  were  Royal  Commissioners. 

Major-General  Scott  assured  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  was 
the  only  member  connected  with  the  Council  who  had 
belonged  to  the  1851  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Bruce  remarked  that  Mr.  Kelk  was  one. 
Mr.  Kelk  said  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  sorry  he  had  made  the  mistake  ;  how- 
ever, the  report  had  been,  according  to  the  Council  and 
Secretary,  withdrawn,  because  they  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  it,  and  the  meeting  would  let  them  know  their  feelings 
upon  a  vote  of  confidence,  should  it  be  brought  forward. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  state  that  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 
The  notices  of  the  meeting  were  advertised  in  the  Times 
and  Standard. 

Mr.  Haughton  was  of  opinion  that  special  notice 
ought  to  have  been  given  of  so  important  a  meeting 
as  this,  which  many  Fellows  would  attend  who  would  not 
attend  in  order  to  transact  the  business  of  an  ordinary 
meeting.  He  had  come  there  with  a  wish  to  support  the 
Council,  and  he  thought  they  were,  in  some  sort,  partners, 


with  the  Commissioners.  The  provision  read  by  Sir 
Alfred  Slade  showed  that  the  Society  held  their  land  upon 
most  favourable  terms  :  the  land  had  been  given  to  them 
on  terms  such  as  they  could  not  get  in  the  market,  and 
they  were  bound,  he  thought,  to  act  harmoniously  with 
those  who  were  their  partners.  He  wished  that  these 
gardens  and  the  buildings  surrounding  them  and  the 
Albert  Hall,  should  be  worked  as  far  as  possible  in  union 
one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  confer  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  on  the  place.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
to  consider  what  were  their  own  rights  and  privileges 
respecting  the  gardens ;  and  he  thought  that  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  them  were  absolutely  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges  would  be  taken  away 
without  getting  anything  in  return.  If  the  Council  had 
reduced  the  number  of  tickets  to  one  half,  and  made 
them  freely  transferable,  he  could  have  assented  to  some 
slight  modifications  in  some  of  the  subsequent  clauses, 
not  expressed  so  clearly  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  then  he 
could  have  given  the  propositions  his  hearty  support. 
As  it  was,  he  declined  to  join  in  the  imputation  of  motives 
on  gentleman  sitting  at  the  Council  table,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Bruce  did  not  think  any  imputations  had  been 
made. 

The  Chairman  recalled  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  now  before  it  was  the 
motion  for  the  non-adoption  of  the  Council's  report. 
In  reply  to  a  Fellow,  the  Chairman  said  the  report  had 
not  been  withdrawn,  but  was  left  over  until  that  day  to 
consider  it,  and  also  certain  resolutions  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade 
which  were  added  by  the  Council  to  the  report.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Council  had  adopted  these  resolutions  in 
the  report. 
Sir  A.  Slade  did  not  think  the  Council  had. 
After  a  short  discussion,  the  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a 
variety  of  questions,  and  in  explanation  of  various  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  said  the  Council  did  not  know 
anything  of  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners 
until  that  very  morning,  when  they  heard  the  tetter  read 
which  had  been  read  to  the  meeting.  The  Council  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Commissioners'  mind  in  the 
matter,  and  he  might  remark  that  the  Council  were  not 
influenced  by  the  Commissioners  in  any  way  whatever. 
Bu*  knowing  this  document  was  coming  before  the 
meeting  that  day,  the  Council  recommended  a  course 
for  their  adoption.  That  was  exactly  where  the  matter 
stood  ;  they  had  nothing  further  to  do  in  it  than  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  now 
meeting  them.  According  to  this  proposal  they  said 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  proposition.  The 
whole  thing  was  broken  up,  and  they  went  back  to  the 
arrangements  existing  previously  to  this  correspondence. 
The  motion  was,  that  the  report  of  the  Council  be  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hibberd,  in  rising  to  move  an  amendment,  said 
he  should  be  very  brief.  Last  week  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  to- day  also.  It  seemed  to  him  advisable  to  make 
terms  with  the  Commissioners  if  they  could,  and  for  the 
future  to  keep  as  far  apart  from  them  as  they  could.  To 
do  all  these  things  would  require  time,  because  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  meeting  had  not  mastered  the 
elements  of  the  case.  Like  Mr.  Godson,  he  had  looked 
at  the  balance-sheets — one  showing  ^3, 000  odd,  and  the 
other  £15,000  odd,  and  he  required  time  to  know  what 
they  meant.  There  could  be  no  good  reason  for  taking 
the  Fellows  by  surprise.  If  the  Commissioners  wanted  an 
answer  immediately,  in  order  to  prepare  their  programme, 
they  should  be  told  the  Society  required  time,  and  that 
if  they  could  not  prepare  their  programme  it  was  no  affair 
of  the  Society.  He  begged  to  move  that  the  meeting  be 
adjourned  to  that  day  week. 

The  amendment,  having  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Chairman  and  declared  lost. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Council  should  have  caused  such  a  feeling  amongst  the 
debenture  holders.  He  thought  that,  as  had  been  already 
expressed,  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Council  not  to 
give  all  the  debenture  holders  due  warning  and  informa- 
tion of  what  was  going  to  take  place.  The  Fellows  had 
been,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  trapped  "  into  a  course  which 
they  did  not  approve  of. 

The  Chairman  having  put  Sir  A.  Slade's  resolution, 
declared  it  carried,  amid  great  excitement,  and  prolonged 
cheers,  the  voting  being  86  for  and  14  against. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked  the  Chairman  whether  he  had  any 
announcement  to  make  to  the  meeting? 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  particular  announce- 
ment to  make,  but  he  had  no  doubt  the  Council  would 
place  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows.  As 
representing  the  Council,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make 
any  proposition  until  the  Council  met,  and  the  meeting 
would  learn  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Council  on  that 
day's  expression  of  feeling  as  soon  as  the  Council  met. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked  the  Chairman  and  the  meeting  to 
recollect  that  a  great  many  Fellows  had  come  to  that 
meeting  from  great  distances,  and  at  very  considerable 
expense,  therefore  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  they 
should  understand  when  an  answer  would  be  given  by  the 
Council. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Stewart  :  I  have  come  up  to  this  meeting 
all  the  way  from  Brighton. 

A  Member  :  I  think  the  better  way  will  be  for  the 
Council  to  adjourn  for  an  hour,  and  then  perhaps  they 
might  arrive  at  some  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  wished  distinctly  to  tell  the 
meeting  that  the  Council  would  take  time  to  consider  the 
whole  question  and  the  circumstances  of  that  day. 

A  Member  thought  it  was  unfair  to  expect  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Council,  who  were  possessed  of  so  much 
ability,  and  who  had  really  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  Society,  to  give  an  immediate  answer  with 
reference  to  the  vote  which  bad  been  passed.  The 
Council  seemed  to  take  the  vote  as  one  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  them  ;  it  was  a  vote  very  warmly  expressing  that 
the  majority  did  not  join  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Council.  Doubtless  there  were  many  gentlemen  on  the 
Council  who  would  be  found  inclined  to  give  a  further  con- 
sideration to  the  position  which  the  Council  now  occupied. 
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Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  made  an  observation,  which  was 
inaudible  amidst  the  prevailing  uproar. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  was  understood  to  say  that  at  the 
last  meeting  Lord  Henry  Lennox  gave  a  pledge  that  if 
the  Council's  report  was  rejected,  the  Council  would 
resign. 

Mr.  Kelk  hoped  the  meeting  would  bear  in  mind  that 
those  present  were  only  a  portion  of  the  Council,  and 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  right  in  them  to  speak  for  their 
fellows.  As  those  of  the  Council  present  felt,  they  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  their  resignations  in  the 
hands  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  of  opinion  that  no  trick  would  be 
played  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  were 
certainly  all  gentlemen. 

A  Fellow  thought  the  meeting  might  very  well  ad- 
journ, at  this  stage,  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Lindsay  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
presided  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  was  very  happy  to  second 
the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  hoped  that  when  acknow- 
ledging the  vote  of  thanks,  the  Chairman  would  give  a 
pledge  to  the  meeting  that  himself  and  his  colleagues 
would  resign  their  positions  on  the  Council.  He  meant 
that  they  should  resign,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body. 

The  motion  was  carried  amid  cheers. 

A  Fellow  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  appoint 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  as  a  commit- 
tee to  consult  with  the  present  Council  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman  wished,  if  he  could,  to  bring  the 
meeting  back  to  common  sense.  The  fact  was  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  must  be  carried  on,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  quite  right  and  proper  that  the  Council  should  resign, 
because  there  was  really  no  alternative ;  still,  something 
should  be  done  to  secure  the  proper  transaction  of  the 
Society's  affairs,  and  he  might  say  that  the  present  Council 
would  do  their  best  to  manage  those  affairs  until  the  reins 
of  the  government  of  the  Society  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  A  general  meeting  would  be  called,  at  which  the 
Fellows  could  elect  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  would  do 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  very  much 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  vote  of  thanks  they  had 
passed  him. 

Mr.  Allan  Bruce  asked  whether  the  Chairman  would 
undertake  to  say  that  all  the  Fellows  should  be  apprised 
by  post  of  what  had  taken  place  that  day,  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  Council  had  arrived,  and  of  the  precise 
object  for  which  the  next  meeting  would  be  convened? 

The  Chairman,  having  referred  to  the  expense  which 
would  be  caused  by  posting  to  3500  Fellows,  said  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  this— that  as  soon  as  the  Council 
met,  and  came  to  a  decision  to  resign,  every  one  of  the 
Fellows  should  have  notice  of  the  fact. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether  that 
would  be  done  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  the  present  Council  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  next  meeting,  because  they  should 
have  then  resigned. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  Society 
would  be  without  a  head. 

Mr.  Allan  Bruce  observed  that,  really  if  the  result  of 
the  meeting  was  the  communication  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Council,  then  the  Society  would  be  a 
body  without  a  head.  In  such  an  awkward  position,  the 
only  alternative  the  Fellows  would  have  was  to  elect 
another  Council,  which  he  hoped  would  include  several  of 
the  present  members  of  that  body. 

The  Chairman  told  Mr.  Bruce  that  the  present 
Council  would  not  cease  their  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  until  another  Council  was  appointed. 

Replying  to  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  the  Chairman  said,  that 
the  result  of  what  had  occurred  would  be,  that  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held. 

Thereupon  the  meeting,  which  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a-half,  broke  up. 

We  have  condensed  the  substance  of  what  passed  at 
this  meeting,  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  adequately  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  excitement  manifested. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  collection  of  Cyclamen  persicum  shown  by 
Mr.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge 
Park,  Twickenham,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  February  12,  appeared  to  sum  up 
all  that  has  been  found  novel  and  distinct  in  this 
flower  during  the  past  few  years.  It  was  a  group  of 
flowers  of  which  Mr.  Little  might  be  as  proud  as  Lord 
Londesborough  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Cyclamens.  Mr.  Little  has 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  strain  of  Cyclamen  persicum  as  shall  be  unrivalled  in 
their  day  and  generation.  The  collection  showed 
evidences  of  the  greatest  care  in  cross-breeding,  so  as 
to  secure  certain  definite  and  intelligent  objects.  These 
satisfactory  results  were  shown  not  only  in  the  great 
depth  of  colour  and  variety  of  hue  found  in  the  group, 
but  also  in  certain  varieties  of  great  excellence.  One 
was  named  Violette,  the  base  of  the  petals  being  of  a 
clear  violet  rose,  which  paled  away  to  rosy  pink  at  the 
extremities.  This  was  very  free  of  bloom,  and  formed 
a  charming  specimen.  The  Gem,  a  pink  flower 
slightly  flushed  with  rose  towards  the  tips  of  the  petals, 
had  bold  stout  flowers,  and  was  very  pretty.  White 
Perfection,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  was  re- 
markable, not  only  for  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
petals,  but  also  for  their  great  breadth  and  substance. 
A  double  variety  named  Fantastic  had  a  circlet  of 
petals  issuing  from  the  mouth,  which  were  white  in 
colour  flaked  with  rosy  purple.  It  was  curious,  but 
could  lay  no  claim  to  beauty.  It  may,  however,  pro- 
duce a  progeny  in  which  the  double  form  will  be  better 


developed  than  in  this  somewhat  fantastic  floral  mal- 
formation. R.  D. 


Gum  for  Pelargonium  Flowers. — Will  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  favour  me,  through  the  correspon- 
dence columns  of  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  how  to 
prepare  gum  for  the  setting  of  Pelargonium  blooms, 
&c.  I  find  the  common  gum  does  not  set  hard  enough. 
They  seem  to  use  a  sort  of  gum  in  the  market  that 
answers  well,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  or  where  to  get  it.  A.  B. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Feb.  19, 1873. 


1871- 
MONTH 
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Day. 


1873. 
Feb.   13 


In.       In. 
30.00  +  0. 20 
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Edition. 
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0.831.7 

0-3  35- 1 
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i-5j3i  1 

4.129.5  83  { 

4.729.2  83  { 

—  6.429.7  Qi{ 


<a 


N.: 

N.W. 


Gen'ly  I 

calm    ,c 
Gen'ly  ' 

calm.  [c 

Gc"'y  l0 00 

calm,    j     w 


13. — Generally  overcast  and  dull  throughout. 

14. — Cloudless,  though  foggy  in  early  morning.     Overcast, 

gloomy,  and  foggy  after  mid-day. 
15. — Dense  haze   and  fog,  with  small  amounts  of  cloud  till 

the  afternoon.    Overcast,  with  dense  fog  at  night. 
16. — Overcast  and  dull  throughout. 
17. — Overcast,  foggy,  and  gloomy. 
18.— Overcast  and  foggy. 
19.— Overcast.    Very  dull. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


darton  derations. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Soft-wooded  Plants. — Mignonette 
will  now  be  opening  an  abundance  of  flowers.  This 
delightful  and  indispensable  spring-flowering  plant, 
where  sweet-scented  flowers  are  appreciated  and  re- 
quired in  quantity,  should  have  every  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  potting,  staking,  tic.  When  flowers  alone 
is  the  object  sought,  plants  grown  in  the  bush  form 
give  the  largest  returns,  but  the  standard,  though  formal, 
is  a  shape  suitable  in  some  particular  cases.  The 
Mignonette  is  capable  of  being  grown  to  a  large  size  in 
10-inch  pots  with  the  assistance  of  stakes  and  judicious 
training,  and  in  a  light  airy  house  in  which  Heaths  and 
suchlike  plants  thrive  it  should  grow  and  prosper 
more  than  a  hundredfold.  It  delights  in  sun-heat  to 
its  full  extent,  but  it  hates  fire-heat,  however  little  it  is 
subjected  to.  Pelargoniums  o(  all  sorts  should  now  be 
potted  on,  with  the  exception  of  what  are  called  the 
early  forcing  kinds,  as  these  will  be  well  into  flower, 
and  are  best  kept  in  smallish  pots  ;  use  a  good  mellow 
loam  and  well  rotted  old  Mushroom  dung.  There  are 
many  of  the  old  scented  kinds  well  deserving  more 
attention  than  is  generally  given  them.  Rollisson's 
Unique,  though  old,  is  a  very  unique  thing  in  its  way, 
for  no  Pelargonium  can  approach  it  in  colour.  This 
useful  plant  is  seldom  seen  nowadays,  but  when  seen  by 
anyone,  it  commands  attention  at  once,  which  is  a  good 
criterion  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  It  is  a  first-class 
winter-flowering  plant,  and  treated  in  a  kind  liberal 
manner  in  autumn  it  affords  cut  blooms  in  quantity 
over  the  new  year.  P.  crispum  is  about  as  useful  as 
Mignonette  itself,  with  its  delightfully  fragrant  small 
crisp  leaves  and  very  elegant  flowers.  Old  plants  of 
this  should  be  shaken  out  and  potted  in  not  too  large 
pots  in  a  rich  soil ;  these  will  form  masses  of  small 
twiggy  shoots,  which  in  autumn  and  winter  are  so 
useful  for  cutting.  Cuttings  also  put  in  will  make 
neat  little  plants  in  small  pots — perfect  gems.  Amongst 
the  Oak-leaved  kinds  the  best  is  "  fernifolia,'  well  veri- 
fying its  name,  and  in  a  small  state  particularly  so. 
Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  should  be  got  in  at  once,  autumn 
ones  potted  on,  and  older  plants  shaken  out,  pruned, 
and  potted  in  a  rich  compost,  and  liberally  dealt  with 
in  a  started  vinery  or  Peach-house.  Autumn-struck 
Tree  Carnations  should  get  a  shift,  and  also  older  ones 
if  required,  using  soil  as  mellow  as  possible.  Stake  and 
otherwise  regulate  the  large  plants,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
soot  on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

Stove  Plants. — In  potting  the  general  stock  of 
plants  at  this  season,  it  should  be  at  once  decided  for 
what  purpose  they  are  intended.     To  grow  plants  for  ' 


decorative  purposes,  or  for  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
blooms  in  houses  is  one  thing,  but  to  grow  specimens 
for  exhibition  is  quite  another,  for  whilst  small  neatly- 
grown  plants  are  the  most  suitable  for  decorative  and 
general  purposes,  size,  form,  beauty,  and  neatly-trained 
plants  are  required  for  specimens.  In  repotting  be 
guided  more  by  the  state  of  the  roots  than  by  the  tops, 
as  the  lattei,  when  exposed  to  a  disproportionate 
heat,  are  liable  to  start  into  growth  without  the  roots 
progressing  in  a  corresponding  ratio  ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  not  so  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  soil  as  those  whose  roots  are  in  motion.  When 
the  roots  are  fairly  on  the  start  plants  may  be  potted 
with  safety.  Soil  for  potting  should  be  kept  in  a 
mellow,  but  not  dry  state.  Much  depends  on  the  state 
of  soils  at  potting  time,  also  on  the  state  in  which  they 
are  collected  and  housed  ;  they  should  on  no  account  be 
collected  in  a  wet  state,  and  if  not  housed  in  a  dry  airy 
shed  they  should  be  piled  in  a  sharp  narrow  ridge,  to 
prevent  rains  from  entering.  In  potting  specimen 
plants  let  the  state  and  quantity  of  the  roots  decide  the 
size  of  the  pots  requisite  for  the  shift ;  when  the  roots  are 
plentiful,  and  in  good  condition,  pot  liberally  ;  when 
otherwise,  be  careful  and  do  not  overpot.  Previous  to 
potting,  soak  the  balls  of  such  plants  as  are  found  to  be 
dry,  and  loosen  the  roots  slightly  that  they  may  quickly 
lay  hold  of  the  new  soil.  After  potting  a  gentle 
watering  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  kept  from  the 
sun  for  a  few  days.  Most  stove  plants  do  best  when 
plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  this  is  particularly 
beneficial  to  them  when  newly  potted,  by  assisting  the 
roots  to  freely  penetrate  the  new  compost.  Plants  that  are 
beginning  to  grow  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a 
week,  turned  round  fully  to  the  light,  and  the  gross  or 
over-luxuriant  shoots  stopped.  Tie  to  the  trellises,  or 
otherwise,  such  plants  as  require  it.  Admit  air  enough 
at  all  times  to  ensure  a  circulation,  and  as  much  more 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  necessary,  but  care- 
fully avoid  at  all  times  cold  currents  during  the  growing 
season.  Edward  Bennett ',  Hatfield,  Herts. 

Orchids. — Raise  the  temperature  in  the  Aerides, 
Cattleya,  and  Dendrobium  houses  according  to  the 
following  Table : — 

9  P.M.         II  A.M. 
Phalxnopsis,  Aerides,  Vandas,  and  Angrae- 

cums     . .  . .  . .  . .         . .  70*     . .     75* 

Dcndrobiums,    Oncidiums,    Cattleyas,    Mil- 

tonias,   Cymbidiums,    Lalias,   and  Stan- 

hopeas  . .  . .  . .  .  . .         . .      60"     . .     65* 

Lycastes,  Trichopilias,   Huntleyas,  Pcsca- 

tureas,  Barkerias,  Arpophyllums,  Epidcn- 

drums,    Anguloas,    Brassias,    and    Zygo- 

petalums  55*     . .     60* 

Odontoglossums,    Masdevallias,    Oncidium 

macranthum,  and  Disas      . .         . .  . .      50"     . .     60* 

The  above  temperatures  are  for  fire-heat  only  ;  allow 
an  additional  rise  of  50  by  sun-heat.  Give  air  freely, 
especially  by  the  front  and  back  ventilators,  if  they  are 
situated  where  they  ought  to  be,  viz.,  close  by  the 
hot-water  pipes  and  under  the  stage.  No  front 
ventilators  ought  to  open  directly  on  to  the  plants. 
A  rise  in  temperature  will  necessitate  a  slightly 
increased  supply  of  moisture,  which  is  best  produced 
by  pouring  water  upon  the  paths,  under  and  upon  the 
stages,  and  in  fact  everywhere  about  the  house.  I 
never  allow  any  water  to  be  poured  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  to  produce  steam  ;  I  cannot  say  what  harm  it 
would  do,  but  I  think  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  bene- 
ficial. Now  that  Cattleya  Triatit?  and  its  numerous 
varieties  are  getting  well  established,  it  is  beginning  to 
prove  itself  to  be  one  of  our  very  finest  Orchids,  and 
ought  to  be  very  extensively  grown  ;  there  is  more 
variety  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  than  amongst  any 
other  species  of  Cattleya.  It  also  possesses  the  good 
quality  of  flowering  during  the  winter  months,  which 
makes  it  doubly  valuable.  It  succeeds  best  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  does  not  like 
very  much  moisture  at  the  root  at  any  time,  and  is 
better  under-potted  rather  than  over-potted  ;  large 
pots  are  a  mistake  in  Orchid  growing.  IV.  Denning, 
Norbiton,  Surrey. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &V. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — Whatever  altera- 
tions or  improvements  may  remain  unfinished,  ought 
now,  when  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  set 
in,  or  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  permit,  to  be 
attended  to  without  further  delay.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  this  should  have  immediate 
attention  where  it  may  involve  the  removal  or  trans- 
planting of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  turf,  &c.  Spring-flowering  plants  of 
various  sorts  will  soon  become  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, and  it  is  consequently  necessary  that  every  part 
of  the  garden,  &c,  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
order.  Let  walks  be  swept  and  rolled  as  often  as  may 
be  required,  and  the  same  must  be  done  as  regards 
lawns,  grass  walks,  verges,  &c.  The  necessary 
quantity  of  suitable  compost  or  manure  required  to 
enrich  the  flower  beds,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their 
summer  occupants,  as  soon  as  the  early  bulbs  and  other 
spring  bedding  plants  arc  removed,  should  be  fre- 
quently turned,  in  order  to  get  it  thoroughly  pulverised, 
and  in  proper  condition  to  be  applied  when  required. 
Where  collections  of  Ranunculuses  and  of  double 
Anemones  are  intended  to  be  grown,  the  beds  for 
them  ought  to  be  prepared  forthwith.  These  charm- 
ing flowers  succeed  best  in  a  situation  somewhat  moist 
and  cool,  and  if  such  a  situation  can  be  secured  for  them, 
let  it  be  enriched  by  a  liberal  introduction   of  good 
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turfy  loam  and  well-decayed  cowdung.  Continue  to 
increase  all  sorts  of  bedding-out  plants  which  may  be 
required,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Variegated  or  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  bedding,  and  which  may 
have  been  struck  in  3-inch  pots  during  the  autumn, 
should  now  have  a  shift  into  pots  of  larger  size,  and 
the  green,  Zonal,  Ivy-leaved  and  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  sorts, 
also  intended  for  the  purpose  of  bedding-out,  and 
which  may,  as  cuttings,  have  been  put  in,  four  or  more 
in  one  pot,  should  now,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
potted  oft  singly.  Continue  to  keep  the  store  pots  of 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Alyssums,  Bouvardias, 
Coleuses,  Iresines,  Altemantheras,  the  new  Variegated 
Thyme,  &c,  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  to  induce  them  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  strong  healthy  cuttings,  which 
continue  to  strike  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained  until 
the  necessary  quantity  is  secured,  when  the  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  may  be  thrown  away,  as  those  struck  in 
spring  are  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  pot  off"  singly  any  of  the  varieties  of  plants  named 
above,  as  they  may  with  advantage  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  cutting  pots  until  required  for  planting 
out,  and  thus  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  as  well 
as  pots  and  space,  may  be  saved.  In  adopting  this 
plan,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  use  pots  about  S  inches 
in  diameter,  and  to  let  them  be  well  drained,  say 
to  about  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  their  depth.  Over 
this  spread  a  thin  layer  of  chopped  moss  or 
fibre  to  prevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  drain- 
age. Then  pass  some  moderately  rich  light  soil  through 
a  half-inch  sieve,  and  with  a  sieve  of  one  quarter  inch 
mesh  sift  from  this  the  finer  portion,  and  with  that 
portion  which  will  not  pass  through  the  quarter-inch 
sieve,  fill  the  pots  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim.  Then, 
with  a  compost  composed  of  equal  parts  of  well  de- 
cayed leaf-mould  finely  sifted,  and  sharp  river  or  stiver 
sand,  fill  up  the  remaining  2  inches,  and  into  this  insert 
the  cuttings.  Each  pot  will  hold  from  two  to  three 
dozen  cuttings,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  size. 
Place  them  on  a  mild  bottom-heat,  in  a  somewhat 
close  moist  atmosphere,  and  frequently  sprinkle  them 
until  fairly  rooted,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters,  in  accordance  with  their  known  power 
of  resisting  cold.  Plants  so  produced  must  be  shaken  out 
of  their  pots  when  the  planting-out  season  arrives, 
and  their  roots  will  be  found  to  have  laid  firm  hold  of 
the  rough  soil,  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  adhere 
to  them  as  much  as  possible,  while  they  should  at 
once  be  carefully  and  thickly  planted  in  the  beds  with 
a  small  setting-stick  ;  and  with  a  little  extra  attention 
as  regards  water,  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  these 
plants  will  be  found  to  succeed  equally  well,  or  better, 
than  the  same  sorts  turned  out  of  small  pots.  Seeds 
may  now  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  of  the  Perilla  nan- 
kineitsis,  the  Amarantkns  mdancholicus  ruber,  &c, 
and  of  the  new  Celosia  Hutloni.  Various  sorts  of 
subtropical  plants  which  may  have  been  kept  partially 
dry  during  winter  should  now  have  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
to  induce  them  to  produce  material  for  cuttings,  such  as 
Solanums,  Cannas,  Ferdinandas,  Abutilons,  &c.  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  increase  by  cuttings,  if  re- 
quired, the  nearly  hardy  Cineraria  maritima  and 
acanthifolia  ;  also  the  silver-leaved  Centaurea  ragusina 
eompacta  and  Clementei.  Young  plants  of  the  beauti- 
fully foliaged  Japan  Honeysuckle  form  an  excellent  and 
permanent  edging  for  flower  beds  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  can  now  be  rapidly  increased  by 
cuttings  of  young  wood  produced  in  heat,  as  may  also 
the  Santolina  incana,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
forms  a  very  pretty  edging  to  either  flower  beds  or 
walks,  or  as  lines  in  ribbon  borders,  but  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  iacrease  otherwise  than  by  cuttings  of  young 
wood  at  the  present  season.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Something  might  be 
done  at  this  particular  season  to  assist  any  of  these  that 
may  have  been  injured,  so  as  to  cause  the  bark  to 
come  off,  wounds  to  form,  &c.  Too  frequently  some 
slight  wound,  which  may  have  been  formed  by  cattle, 
the  falling  of  branches,  or  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
which  seems  of  no  great  consequence  at  the  time,  leads 
to  an  internal  or  incipient  decay,  which  entirely  destroys 
the  heart  or  inner  wood,  and  so  brings,  perhaps,  a 
favourite  tree  to  premature  destruction.  In  all  such 
instances  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all  outward  signs  of 
decay,  and  to  stop  up  neatly  any  cavity  that  has  been 
formed,  with  a  kind  of  cement,  formed  as  follows  : 
To  one  part  ground  bone-dust,  slacked  lime,  or  sundry 
sooty  scrapings  got  from  a  gas-house  retort,  add  a  little 
of  plasterer's  hair,  if  attainable,  one  part  of  fibrous 
stoneless  loam,  and  three  parts  fresh  cow-dung.  Mix 
these  up  thoroughly  together,  and  press  them  into  the 
cavities  as  firmly  as  possible.  This  will  not  only  stop 
the  advancing  decay,  but  it  will  also  aid  the  young 
bark  to  grow  more  freely,  so  that  the  exterior  dimen- 
sions of  the  wound  will  be  greatly  decreased  by  Nature's 
best  restorative.  In  pleasure  grounds  there  are 
not  a  few  instances  where  a  much  valued  tree  or 
shrub  may,  by  a  little  forethought,  be  saved  from 
felling  asunder  by  the  weight  of  its  own  foli- 
age, &c.,  during  high  winds  and  rain-storms; 
all  such  may  therefore  be  critically  examined  at 
this  time,  to  ascertain  if  any  branches  or  divisions 
have  grown  disproportionately  large  compared  to 
their  natural  supports.  A  minute  examination  may 
discover  a  slight  opening  or  crack  in  some  already. 
The  Weeping  Willow  is  much  addicted  to  falling 
asunder,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  young  growth 


each  spring.  In  all  such  instances  wooden  props  should 
be  resorted  to,  or,  where  these  are  not  applicable, 
strong  chains  should  be  so  placed  that,  allowing  the 
natural  oscillation,  they  will  bear  all  excessive  strains 
when  they  occur.  I  have  placed  iron  bands  around 
larger  trees,  provided  with  one  or  more  screws  and  nuts, 
according  to  the  anticipated  strain,  and  by  so  doing 
saved  all  further  rending.  In  these  latter  instances, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  forge  on  the 
spot,  whereon  to  weld  the  band  into  such  exactitude  of 
fit  as  in  such  cases  is  always  needful.  Complete 
as  soon  as  possible  the  necessary  digging  or  fork- 
ing over  of  all  shrubbery  ground  ;  this,  independently 
of  giving  a  neat  and  finished  appearance,  will 
greatly  decrease  the  ulterior  labour  of  hoeing,  &c,  as 
by  thus  burying  the  weeds  this  work  will  be  decreased  ; 
it  will,  moreover,  aid  both  trees  and  shrubs  in  their 
growth  and  well  being     IVillinm  Earlev,  Valentines, 

FRUIT  HOUSES, 

Pines. — If  former  directions  have  been  regarded, 
the  materials,  &c,  for  potting  will  now  be  ready  for 
use,  and  the  operation  should  be  proceeded  with  at 
once  ;  use  5  to  8-inch  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the 
suckers  ;  drain  the  pots  with  J-inch  crocks  an  inch 
deep,  and  use  only  the  turfy  part  of  the  loam,  which 
should  be  rammed  firmly  round  the  suckers,  and 
plunge  them  into  the  bed  as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry.  If  the  weather  be  bright, 
very  lightly  dew  them  overhead  with  a  fine  syringe  about 
twice  a  week,  and,  when  sunny,  shade  them  effectually. 
Let  the  night  temperature  range  from  550  to  6o°,  and 
about  650  during  the  daytime.  Do  not  water  them 
until  they  have  made  roots,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight.  The  most  suitable  structure  for  them  is  a 
small  house,  or  pit,  having  a  fermenting-bed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  900  or  95%  and  that  should  be  kept 
close  and  moist,  using  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible 
during  the  ensuing  fortnight.  Those  suckers  which 
were  potted  about  last  August,  and  were  not  shifted 
into  the  fruiting  pots  during  the  autumn,  should  now  be 
examined.  If  they  are  moderately  well  rooted  pot  them 
into  the  fruiting  pots.  Nine  and  eleven-inch  pots  are 
most  suitable  for  these  if  they  are  intended  to  start  into 
fruit  next  autumn.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to 
any  plants  which  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Such  plants  should  have  the  soil  removed  entirely,  the 
roots  cut  off,  and  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  pulled  away. 
Pot  them  in  fresh  soil,  using  suitable  sized  pots,  and 
treat  them  as  suckers  ;  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  under  these  conditions  than  otherwise.  The 
management  of  fruiting  and  other  plants,  which  are  not 
referred  to  here,  should  be  continued  as  before  advised. 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — Complete  the  pruning  and  everything  else 
in  connection  with  late  Vines,  and  have  them  put  in 
working  order  without  delay  ;  every  year  convinces 
me  the  more  how  important  it  is  to  get  the  late  crops 
of  Grapes  to  ripen  with  summer  heat.  Various  late 
sorts  which  were  ripe  in  September  are  as  fresh  and 
plump  as  they  were  at  that  time,  and  will  be  good  for 
weeks  yet.  Vine  eyes  may  be  put  in  and  started  this 
month  j  if  they  can  have  a  bottom-heat  of  8oG  and  be 
kept  near  the  glass  they  will  start  freely.  They  should 
be  potted  on  without  intermission  as  the  roots  make 
their  appearance  against  the  pots,  till  they  are  in  the 
size  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  in.  The  best  com- 
post for  this  purpose  is  that  recommended  for  Vine 
borders — good  turfy  loam  with  a  few  bones  ;  if  the 
former  is  stiff  or  heavy,  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand 
should  be  added.  Give  every  attention  to  the  airing  of 
Vines  in  all  stages.  Early  crops  about  the  stoning  stage, 
should  have  a  circulation  of  warm  air,  and  the  very 
least  chill  or  draught  should  be  avoided.  The  inside 
border  should  be  examined,  to  see  that  the  roots  are 
not  suffering  for  want  of  water,  and  the  outside 
border  should  be  well  protected  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather.  See  last  fortnight's  directions  about  late 
successions.    Geo,  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  which  has 
now  taken  place  will  enable  the  numerous  operations 
in  the  open  ground  to  be  proceeded  with.  Peas  grown 
under  glass  should  now  be  ready  for  planting  out  on 
warm  borders.  A  fine  warm  day  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  throwing  out  the  drills,  leaving  the 
soil  open  for  two  or  three  hours  before  planting  ;  this 
in  some  degree  warms  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  placed  in  position,  earth  up  and  stake  at 
once ;  a  subsequent  earthing-up  may  be  given  if 
necessary.  A  successional  sowing  of  the  later  kinds 
may  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Where 
sticks  can  be  readily  procured  of  sufficient  height,  such 
kinds  as  British  Queen,  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  &c, 
are  more  productive  and  continue  longer  in  bearing 
than  the  dwarfer  sorts.  If  birds  or  mice  are  trouble- 
some, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dress  the  seed  with  red 
lead  (in  powder)  previous  to  sowing.  To  do  this,  place 
in  flat  saucers  as  many  Peas  of  each  kind  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  length  of  row  to  be  planted,  sprinkle 
a  little  water  on  them,  and  then  dust  a  little  of  the 
lead,  well  stirring  up,  so  as  to  thoroughly  cover  the 
seed.  This  dressing  is  equally  effective  for  small  seeds, 
such  as  the  Brassica  tribe,  Radishes,  &c.,  merely 
allowing  the  seeds  to  get  dry,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
separated  in  sowing.  Ground  intended  for  Onions 
should,  if  ridged  up  during  winter,  be  now  forked  over 


and  levelled,  so  as  to  get  a  good  friable  surface  for 
the  time  of  sowing.  Parsnips  should  be  sown 
immediately  on  well-trenched  ground,  selecting 
such  spots  as  may  have  carried  a  crop  since 
manure  was  applied.  Make  sowings  of  Pars- 
ley,  Cabbage,  and  Rosette  Coletoort,  and  get 
all  vacant  ground  prepared  for  the  main  sowing 
of  summer  crops.  Plantations  of  Rhubarb,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Horse  Radish  should  now  be  made,  and 
full-grown  roots  of  the  latter  be  taken  up  for  storing 
for  summer  use.  In  the  forcing  department  continue 
getting  in  successional  crops  of  such  vegetables  as  are 
in  demand.  Kidney  Beans  may  now  be  planted  out  in 
pits  for  early  summer  use.  Continue  to  keep  a  succes- 
sion planted  in  pots  wherever  space  is  available  in  the 
forcing-houses.  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce,  if  large 
enough  to  handle,  should  be  pricked  out  in  frames  on  a 
slight  layer  of  well  decomposed  dung,  preparatory  to 
planting  out  next  month.  Celery  in  pans  may  be 
pricked  out  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  frames  or  pits,  in 
good  rich  soil ;  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  if  at  command, 
is  very  beneficial.  Sow  Capsicums  and  Tomatos  for 
the  main  crop,  as  also  Mustard  and  Cress  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  W.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire, 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Asphalting  :  G.  H.  A.  Several  methods  of  asphalting 
garden  walks  were  given  in  our  volume  for  1871.  See 
pp.  238,  417,  481. 

Beech  :  IV.  E.  The  white  substance  on  the  Beech  tree 
is  Psilonia  nivea,  Fr.  It  is  not,  however,  a  fungus,  but 
the  produce  of  a  Coccus,  Adelges  Fagi,  which  will 
injure  the  tree  except  you  take  some  pains  to  remove  it. 
The  same  treatment  as  that  for  American  Blight  will 
probably  answer.  M.  J.  B. 

Books:  W.  G.  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Longmans.  Popular 
Geography  of  Plants,  by  E.  M.  C,  edited  by  Dr. 
Daubeny  (Reeve  &  Co.).—  T.  L.  Rees.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  such  work  as  you  inquire  for.  —  Camjee. 
Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar  should  answer  your 
purpose. 

Bullfinches  :  A  Reader  wishes  to  know  how  to  attract 
or  entrap  bullfinches,  as  a  pair  of  these  birds  thus  early 
appear  to  have  destroyed  most  of  the  fruit  buds  of  a 
Pear  tree. 

Capsicum  :  Inquirer.  The  fruit  of  the  variety  called 
Prince  of  Wales  is  not  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Insects  :  Camjee.  The  insect  sent  is  the  culprit.  It  is 
the  destructive  weevil,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  Lay  a 
white  cloth  under  the  plant  during  the  day,  and  then 
hunt  for  the  insects,  with  a  light,  after  dark,  when  they 
come  out  to  feed.  They  will  probably  drop  on  the 
cloth  when  alarmed  by  the  light,  and  must  be  immedi- 
ately caught  and  destroyed.  /.  O.   IV. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  W.  W.  Grape.  Your  Grape  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  Syrian;  it  is  not  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  getting  too  late  in  the  season  now  to 
name  fruit  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  H  M,  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides. — y.  E.  D.  Gladiolus  angustus. — Isle  of  Man. 
Impossible  to  name  such  scraps.  —  Old  Subscriber. 
Andromeda  floribunda.  —  Inquisitive.  Sisyrinchium 
gran  di  riorum. 

Nursery  Stock  :  Constant  Subscriber.  If  your  are  just 
starting,  you  had  better  procure  young  stocks  of  the 
several  subjects  named  from  those  who  are  wholesale 
growers.  When  you  can  obtain  seeds,  you  can  sow 
them  for  a  succession. 

Poinsettias  Fruiting  :  W.  S.  We  have  frequently 
seen  them  in  fruit. 

Rest  for  Vines  :  Rossensis  would  be  obliged  if  any  of 
our  experienced  readers  would  tell  him  whether  it  will 
injure  a  vinery  accustomed  to  be  heated  from  the 
month  of  February  to  August  for  the  usual  crop,  to 
give  it  a  year's  rest,  without  artificial  heating,  and 
could  also  advise  him  as  to  the  treatment  in  pruning 
and  manuring  during  such  rest. 

Ventilating  a  Vinery:  F.  C.  A.  Almost  every  hor- 
ticultural builder  has  a  plan  of  doing  what  you  require. 
Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

Wireworm  in  a  Cucumber-house  :  A  Subscriber 
wishes  to  know  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  wire- 
worm  in  a  Cucumber-house. 

Catalogues  Received.— Louis  Van  Houtte  (Royal 
Nurseries,  Ghent),  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses  of  all  kinds.  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — 
Charles  Young  (Balham  Hill,  Surrey,  S.W.),  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  General  Nursery  Stock,  and  Garden  Requi- 
sites.— William  Clark  (Wallington,  Surrey),  Catalogue 
of  Agricultural,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. — Froebel  &  Co.  (Neumunster,  Zurich),  Cata- 
logues of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Communications  Received. — C.  N.,  Collioure. —  A.  S. — Old 
Subscriber. — Constant  Subscriber.  —  T-  C.  N. —  Inquirer  from 
Abroad.—  D.  T.  F.— W.  E.— W.  T.— One  Anxious  to  Know.— 
W.  G.  S.— P.  B.— W.  P.  R— R.  B.  -I.  R.  J. 


arhtts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Feb.  21. 

There  is  so  trifling  an  alteration  here  that  the  changes 

are  not  worth  quoting  ;  our  supply  of  rough  goods  has 

fallen  off  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  sufficient  to  influence 

prices.     Hothouse  Grapes  are  good,  and  ample  for  the 

trade.     English  Pines  of  best  quality  are  short,  but  those 

from  St.  Michael's  are  well  calculated  to  take  their  place, 

at  prices  varying  from  25s.  to  401.  each. 

Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s ■  <?■   s-  <?• 

Apples,  p.  i  sieve  ..   3  oto  5  •  ,  Nuts,  Cob.  p.  lb.    ..2  oto  2  6 

Chestnuts,  p.  bush.      8  o— 16  o  .  Oranges,  p.  100      ..40—80 

Grapes,  per  lb.        .  -  6  0-12  o     Pears,  per  doz.        ..  8  0—12  o 

Lemons,  per  100     ..40—80     Pine-apples   per  lb. .  6  0-10  o 

Melons,  each  ..   20—30    Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15  c— 30  o 
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Artichokes,  green.ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown,bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun. 
Potatos — Round 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  , . 
Salsafv,  per  bun.  . . 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  £  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  per  bnnch  . 


■19  O 

. .  20  o — 40  o 
. .   1  o —  3  o 

0  9 —  1  o 
10—  1  3 

\\  —  06 
2  o —  6  o 

1  O —   2   O 
3O-50 

2  o —  3  o 

O   2 —  O   4 

3  0—50       _ 

iar.  to  14s.  per  cwt  :„  Kidneys,  95 
to  12s.  do. 


.  d.  s.  d. 
1  2  to  o  4 
:  o —  2  o 
.  —  20 
:  O —  2  O 
IO—46 
>  2 —  o  6 
1  2 —  .. 
:  o —  1  6 
1  6 —  1  o 
.  —  20 

6—26 
.  6-   .. 
:  o —  1  6 
!  o —  4  o 

3—  ®  4 

od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


3  oto  4  o 
2  6 —  6  o 
1  6 —  3  o 

1  o —  1  6 
60—80 

..—06 


Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         .. 
Roses,  p.  doz. 
Violets,  p.  12  bun... 


s.  d.   s.  d. 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz, 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 


Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
2  6  to  7  6 
6  o — 12  o 


9  o — 12  o 
9  o — 18  o 

24  o — 36  o 
12  o — 24  o 
6  0—12  o 


1  6 —  4  o 
4  a —  6  o 

0  6—  1  o 
30—80 

1  o —  1  6 

s.  d  s.  d. 


Double  Pelar- 
goniums ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette  . .  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Myrtles  . .  do.  3  o —  g  o 
Primula  sinensis  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Spiraea  japonica, do.  12  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums . .  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o—  q  o 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

THE  TRUSTEE  of  KIRK  ALLEN  has  still  a  fine 
Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  extra  strong  Plants,  which 
he  now  offers  at  the  following  low  prices  : — Standards,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
Dwarfs,  8s.  per  dozen.  Purchasers' Selection  from  Catalogue  as  far 
as  Stock  will  allow. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  Okeford  Fitxpaine. 

"  December  10,  1872. 
"Sir, — Your   Manetti    Rose    Plants   are   first-rate   specimens,   and 
admirably  propagated.     The  scion  and  roots  are  close  together." 

GRAPE  VI N  ES,  Plantine  Canes,  2s.  each  ;    Fruiting  do.,  5s.  each. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

[In  Liquidation] 
JOHN  BIRD  (Trustee  of  Kirk  Allen),  the  Nurseries,  Brampton, 
Huntingdon. 


Leptosyne  marltima  vera. 

W  THOMPSON,  Seedsman,  Tavern  Street , 
•  Ipswich,  begs  to  offer  SEED  of  the  above  splendid  new 
Composite,  introduced  by  him  from  California.  It  produces  bright 
yellow  flower-heads.  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  associated  with 
elegantly  divided  foliage,  and  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual.  Price  is.  per  packet.  For  full  description,  see 
CATALOGUE,  which  includes  many  other  sterling  novelties,  and 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Rower 

SEEDS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Forists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERAN  IU.MS.  &c,  offered  from  ias.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5*.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  of  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


NEW  SUMMER  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the 
FAVOURITE.— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
yet  offered,  growing  to  an  enormous  size  ;  very  crisp  and  sweet,  and 
stands  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed.  Per  packet  6d. 
and  is.;  post  free  for  7  or  13  Stamps.  Wholesale  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
St  Son,  Retail  of  all  Seedsmen,  For  other  New  and  Choice 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  see  Descriptive  priced 
CATALOGUE,  free  on  application  to 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


THOUSAND-HEADED 
CABBAGE    SEED. 
For  Autumn  or  Early  Spring  Sheep  Feed,  this  is  the  most  productive 
and  valuable  of  the  Kale  tribe,  and  very  hardy. 
Drill  2  lb.  per  acre,  in  April,  May,  June,  or  July. 
Price  is.  per  lb.,  cheaper  by  the  cwt.       Terms   cash. 


Orders  received  by  the  Grower, 
EDWARD  HANDY,  Sierford,  near  Cheltenham. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON  and  CO.  offer  all  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  PEAS,  the  true  variety  of  Harlin<jton  Windsor 
BEANS,  and  Minster  Giant  Longpod  do.  ;  also  thefollowing  articles, 
quite  true  to  name  : — 

Dell's  Black-leaved  BEET. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  FRENCH   BEANS. 

Veitchs^Dwarf  Curled  BORECOLE. 

Richmond  Dwarf  Late  White  BROCCOLI. 

Wheelers'  Cocoa-nut  CABBAGE. 

Neapolitan  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 

Nuneham  Park  ONION. 

James'  Keeping  ONION. 

Large  Improved  PARSNIP. 

Golden  Ball  TURNIP. 

Yellow  Malta  TURNIP. 

Prices  on  application. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

OBTNSON'S   CHAMPION    DRUMHEAD  OX 

CABBAGE.— This  fine  class  of  Cattle  Cabbage  has  again  suc- 
cessfully competed  at  Birmingham,  taking  the  First  ana  Second 
Prizes;  also  First  at  Messrs.  Carter,  Beale  &  Co,  Crystnl  Palace; 
First,  Sutton  fit  Sons,  Reading;  First,  Morris  &  Griffins,  Wolver- 
hampton; First,  Derby  Agricultural,  and  other  Local  Shows,  with 
Specimens  varying  from  58  to  78  lb   each. 

S.  RohlNSON,  the  Producer  of  this  Stock  of  Ox  Cabbage  Seed,  has 
disposed  of  the  last  summer's  growth  to  the  following  Seedsmen  ; — 


Peas  for  Market  Gardening  and  other  Purposes. 

SUTTONS'      IMPROVED      RINGLEADER, 
SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION, 
CHAMPION  oi  ENGLAND, 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION, 
PRIZETAKER, 

And  other  best  sorts. 
Large    purchasers    liberally   dealt  with.     Apply,  stating   quantity 
required,  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


THE      BEST      PEAS      for      PRESENT 
SOWING:— 
SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM  >    The  forwardest  Peas 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  RINGLEADER  J  known. 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION. 
LAXTON'S  ALPHA— The  forwardest  Wrinkled  Pea. 
McLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM. 

MCLEAN'S     BEST     OF     ALL.  —  The    best   Wrinkled     Pea    yet 
introduced. 

t£3T  And  all  other  best  sorts. 

For  further  particulars  see  CATALOGUES,  gTatis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


VTEITCH'S  PERFECTION  PEAS,  and  TREFOIL. 
V  — To  be  SOLD,  for  Cash,  a  few  quarters  of  each  of  the  above, 
home  grown.  The  Peas  will  be  put  on  rail  in  purchasers'  sacks  at 
501. ,  and  the  Trefoil  at  211.,  per  quarter,  or,  if  required,  on  receipt  of 
three  postage  stamps,  a  Sample  will  be  sent 

Mr.  BEITS,  WooU-ers,  Reigate. 


WATTS'  EXCELSIOR  BROCCOLI.— This  Spring 
BROCCOLI  will  prove  the  best  variety  yet  offered  ;  possesses 
all  the  qualities  requisite  for  Table,  Exhibition,  or  Market.  In  sealed 
packets,  2s.  td.  post  free.  Trade  allowance  most  liberal,  with  Illus- 
trated Circular  and  Testimonials  on  application.  See  Advcrti 
in  this  paper,  Nov.  23  and  30,  1872. 

WATTS  and  SON,  Northampton. 


"OHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB, 
earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.    Strong  roots,  Iff.  6d.  each.    Trade 


price  on  application, 
LIST  of  Seedling 
may  be  had  on  application 


VV.  P,  LAIRI 


and  Transplanted   FOREST  TREES  (Trade) 
ration. 
and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


Seed  Potatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPE    beg   to  announce  that  their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


DISEASE- PROOF  POTATOS—  MODEL, 
SEDILLA,  HARBINGER.— These  grand  varieties,  of  our  own 
raising,  entirely  withstood  the  last  trying  season  of  disease.  Vide 
reports  of  Press.  Per  peck,  $s.  We  regret  our  inability  to  supply 
any  more  of  our  Champion,  Beta,  and  Clipper  this  year;  But  shall  be 
happy  to  book  orders  for  next  year,  as  received. 

BELL  AND  THORPE,  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  COLLECTION  of 
useful  GARDEN  SEEDS,  sent  free  by  post  for  3s.  6d.  in 
stamps,  or  Post-Office  Order,  payable  at  Didcot,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts: — Berkshire  Champion  Onion,  1  oz. ;  Early  Horn  and 
Intermediate  Carrot,  %  oz.  ot  each;  Parsnip,  %  oz.;  Radish,  2  oz.; 
Mustard  and  Cress,  1  oz.  of  each  ;  Cabbage,  Smith's  Early,  %  oz'< 
Champion  Curled  Parsley,  1  packet ;  Celery,  Sandringham  and 
Smith  s  Perfection  Red,  1  packet  of  each  ;  Lettuce,  Perfection  White 
Cos,  and  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  1  packet  of  each. 

N.B. — Four  pints  of  Peas,  including  Laxton's  best  sorts, and  1  quart 
of  Beans,  sent  with  the  above,  tree  to  any  station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  for  61. 

THOMAS  SMITH,  Junction  Seed  Stores,  Didcot,  Berks. 


RENDLE'S  PATENT  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 
PLANT  HOUSES,  GROUND  VINERIES,  and  PLANT 
PROTECTORS.  Illustrated  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Patentee,  Mr.  WILLLAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 
3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100s.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  8or.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES, LABELS, TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street.Shoreditch, London. 


Messrs,  Carter,  Beale  Kr  Co.,  237 
and  238,  High  Holborn. 
G.  Gibbs&Co.,24,25,  and 
26,Down  St., Piccadilly. 
T.  Gibbs  Si  Co.,  Corner  of 
Half-Moon  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, W. 


Messrs.  I.  Dickson  &Sons,CheBtcr. 

„        1  &G.  M-Hattie,  Chester. 

„       Wheeler  &  Son, Gloucester. 

„        Stewart  &  Mein,  Kelso. 

,,        Finney  &  Co.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
Mr.  R.  Cooper,  Fleet  St.,  London. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

ODER ICK     N ICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.  C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


To  Farmers,  Scavengers,  and  Others. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  CATTLE 
MARKETS  COMMITTEE  of  the  Corporation  of  London  will 
meet  at  Guildhall  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  26,  to  receive  PRO- 
POSALS  from  parties  desirous  of  PURCHASING  and  TAKING 
AWAY  the  MANURE  from  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
Islington,  and  the  Lairs  adjoining,  for  one  year  fiom  March  1  next. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  and  Collector  of  the  Market 
Guildhall,  Feb.  6.  FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

English  Grown  Camellias,  Azalea  lndica,  Eplphyllums 

EUCHARIS,  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  large  quantity  of  Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, EVERGREENS  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 
together  with  a  Collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  small  or 
large  Gardens. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  February  27,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock, 
200  English  crown  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,  EPIPHYL- 
LUMS,  EUCHARIS.  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  &c:  1200  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSE  TREES;  Dwarf  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES; 
together  with  a  Collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  large  or 
small  Gardens;  and  a  quantity  of  RHODODENDRONS,  EVER- 
GREENS and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Croydon. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  FLORIST'S. 
There  are  three  Greenhouses,  large  Pit,  large  Shed,  Manure 
and  Rain-water  Tanks ;  also  Stock-in-Trade.  Price  for  the  whole, 
including  Lease  and  Goodwill,  ,£150.  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House, 
plenty  of  good  water,  close  to  market  and  stations.  Satisfactory 
reasons  for  leaving. — Address,  A.  B.,  3,  Chester  Place,  Leslie  Park 
Road,  Croydon. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of  ORCHIDS,    PALMS,  STOVE  and    FOLIAGE   PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  EARLY  in  the  SPRING  of  the  PRESENT 
YEAR,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  Specimen  Plants. 

Catalogues,  price  is.  each,  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  and  may 
be  had  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street.  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  Manchester. 


Boxmoor,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

THE  GOODWILL  of  the  genuine  Wholesale  and 
Retail  SEED  BUSINESS,  so  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Kingsley,  Agricultural  Seed  Merchant  and  Grower, 
Boxmoor,  to  he  DISPONED  OF  immediately,  with  the  Stock-in-Trade, 
comprising  a  large  and  well-selected  stock  of  home-grown  Seeds,  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  every  requisite  for  the  business.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  any  one  having  a  kiH>wieilgc  of  the  trade. 

For  further  particulars  and   to  treat,  apply  to  Messrs.  WOODMAN 
and  SON,  Valuers,  Sec,  Hemel  Hempstead,  or  on  the  Premises 

BERKSHIRE   PIGS.— For  SALE,   sonic    very  choice 
Pigs  of  Prize  Stock,  between  three  and  six  months  old,  at  Irom 
4  to  8  guineas.     Also  a  few  older  PIGS. 

R.  SWANWICK,  Royal  A g ri c u Itural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  23.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETPELWELL,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3930.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  February  22,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely. 
Specimen  RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
CONIFERS,  LAURELS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  CLIMBING 
PLANTS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  HOLLIES,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS,  SPIR/EAS,  RANUNCULI,  ANEMONES,  AMA- 
RYLLIS, LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3932.— Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C;,  on 
TUESDAY,  February  25,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  400  Pens 
of  First-class  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of 
well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3933.— Consignment  of  Plants  from  Ghent. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  February  26,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first- 
class  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES. 
ROSES,  &c,  from  Ghent;  Hardy  and  Ornamental  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  Herbaceous  PLANTS,  Standard  and  Pyramid  FRUIT 
TREES,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3933.— Splendid  Orchids  and  other  Plants,  in 

FLOWER. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  oi  Beverley,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  February  27,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  choice 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS  antf  other  Plants,  many  of  them  in 
full  flower,  consisting  of  Angracum  sesquipedale,  Coelogync  cristata, 
Anthurium  Scherzenanum.  Cattleyas,  Fhalsenopsis,  La:lias,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Cypripediums,  &c.  ;  also  some  fine 
Specimen  FERNS,  PALMS,  CAMELLIAS,  &c.  The  whole  will  be 
sold  without  reserve,  to  make  room  for  his  large  and  increasing  Col- 
lection of  Exhibition  Plants,  which  have  won  for  him  upwards  of  600 
Prizes,  Medals  and  Silver  Cups. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Sale  No.  3933.— Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 

R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  February  27.au  importation  of  splendid  specimens 
of  CATTLEYA  MAXIMA,  ONCIDIUM  MACRANTHUM, 
VANDA  KOXBURGHII.&c. 
fine  roots  of  DISA  BARELLI,  and  a 
in  good  condition. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


'  1- 1  u  1  u  m  in  /Yi„  n.j\  11  1  n  u  hi  , 
cry  fine  condition  ;  a  quantity  of 
consignment  of  CYATHEA  sp., 


Sale  No.  3934.-Seeds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
FRIDAY,  February  28,  SEVEN  CASES  of  PALM  SEEDS,  just 
arrived  from  New  Grenada,  comprising  several  thousand  seeds  of 
OSnocarpus  nova  species,  Hyophorba  species,  Diplothcnium  species. 
Scheclea  regia,  &c. ;  also  an  importation  of  CONIFEROUS  TREE 
SEEDS,  and  some  fine  ROOTS  of  AMERICAN  TUBEROSES. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.   3934.— Importation  of  T.I lmm  auratum, 

JUST    ARRIVED    from   JAPAN. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
FRIDAY,  February  28,  at  hali-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  several 
thousands  of  line  BULBS  of  L1LIUM  AURATUM,  just  arrived 
from  Japan,  in  good  condition. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3936— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  March  1,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  Standard. 
Half  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pillar  ROSES,  Standard  and  Pyramid 
FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy  and  Ornamental  TREES  and  SHKUBS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  RANUN- 
CULI, Sic. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3937.— Important  Sale  of  Orchide. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
by  AUC  riON,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY.  March  6,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS, 
including  several  blooming  specimens  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
BLUNTII  and  ALEXANDRA-:,  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
ever  offered  for  public  sale;  O.  Rossn  major,  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  Odontoglossum  rose  urn,  Mesospimdium  vulcanicum,  Sec.  ; 
amongst  which  more  than  70  plants  are  cither  in  bloom  or  showing 
fiower-spikes.  Also  fine  imported  plants,  recently  received  from 
the  collector,  of  the  TRUE  ONCIDIUM  T1GK1NUM,  the  long- 
desired  and  magnificent  "  Flor  dc  Muertost"  which  beais  40  to 
100  large  blossoms  on  a  spike  2  to  4  feet  high,  resembling  those 
of  Oncidium  splendidum,  but  brighter  in  colour,  and  deliciously 
scented  like  \10lcts;  numerous  plants  of  the  rare  ONCIDM'M 
BAKKERI,  and  of  another  species,  thought  by  Pmfrssor  Kcichen- 
bach  to  be  the  beautiful  O.  PELICAN  I'M  :  together  with  iiir.in 
ol  CATTLEYA  CITRINA,  and  a  line  variety  of  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM  INSLEAYI,  with  heavily  spotted  (not  barred)  petals; 
inn:  in. isms  of  Epidendnim  nemoralc,  bcj  .ill  111  >-•  -•  elleni  condition* 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3937.— Adiantum  farleyense. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.   Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,     March     0,     TWENTY-ONE     Bne     SPECIMEN 

PLANTS  of  ADIAN  I'UM  FARLEYENSE,  from  12  to  «  frond* 
each ;  also  some  other  choice  Specimen  FERNS,  CROTONS. 
1  >k  \<  I  N  AS,  &c,  th«  property  of  a  well-known  Exhibitor,  and  will 
be  offered  for  Sale  without  the  least  reserve. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sate,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Beddington,  Surrey. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  Choice  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Amentan  Nurscr.es,  Beddmet on, 
Surrey,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station,  on  MONDA\,  I^bruary  24 
at  I,  for  ■  oTIoct  precisely,  without  reserve  (a  re.arranKernent  of  the 
Stock  being  necessary),  many  thousands  f_"oce  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  ot  **SS^A££2E£2 
nth  bloom   buds,  comprising    t-.'Uawbiense, 


1000  K 


impnsing 
A  l.MIA 


LATIFOLIA, 


1  to  6  feet,  mostly  set 

d  nat.  _ 
ato-jfeet;  quantity  of  Hardv  HE. 
MEDAS,  LEDUMS,  AZALEAS,;...-...--    -----_-        .  .  „s 

berwith  about  3000  Fyramidal  PEARS,  PLUMS,  APPLES, 


pontica,  hybrid,  and  named  varieties li*™  "' --•  f'AKriB 

\  to  ,  feet :  quantity  of  Hardv  HEA  HIS   a,,  assortment  of  ANDRO- 
MEliAS,LE,.UMS/AZAl.EAS,andafewUUN^LHTNirE^ 


and  CHERRIES,  SCO  Dwarf  trained  lLUMS. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  \aluers,  ^•^""'•Jr-cR 

N  K —P  and  M's  HO  K1  I  CU  LI  U  RAL  REC1SIEK 
NI'RSFR.ES  FIRMS  M  1RKF.T  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST 'bUsTn ESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  tst  of  next  month. 


1  the 
of 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechuici  St.  E.C. 

I'lrOKIsNT  SU.E  of  ENGLISH-GROWN  CAMELLIAS 
and  AZALEA  INDICA.  STANDARD  ROSES,  a  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  GLADIOLI,  &c.  „__„       .,,£.„,  T 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  30,  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  February  aS  at  half-past 
u  o'Clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of  hne  English-grown  CAMELLIAS, 
compact  plants,  "beautifully  set  with  bloom-buds : nil  -  grown 
AZALEA  INDICA,  loo  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of  the 
best  varieties;  1000  choice  named  GLADIOLI  (the  first  portion  of 
the  noted  Collection  of  the  late  Mr  George  Parsons  olbnghonl, 
selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Choice  CONIFER.Eand  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS,  Hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  &c. 


„y  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leylonstone,  Essex, 
N.B.-P.    MJD    M's     HORTICULTURAL    REGfiTER 
NURSERIES.      FARMS,     MARKET     GARDENS,     SEED     a 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  tst  of  next  month. 


CAETEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
v  ready. 


Art 


FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     .. 
FOR   MEDIUM   SOILS 


FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 


Per  Acre. 

iZs.  to  30J. 
2 8 S.  to  30  j. 
2 8 s.  to  -\os. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS*  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Karquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve  (the  Freeholds  having  been 
disposed  ol),  on  the  Premises,  the  Hassock's  Gate  Nurseries  close  to 
Hassock's  Gate  Station,  Keymer,  Sussex,  on  MONDAY  and 
TUESDAY,  March  3  and  4,  at  it  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
many  thousands  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  PLANTS,  comprising 
handsome  specimens,  including  Medinilla  magnifica,  Allamandas 
Bougainvillea,  Rondeletia,  Clerodendrons,  Polygalas.  Cyathea,  seveial 
large  Eucharis ;  also  large  quantities  of  Bouvardias  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Epiphvllum,  Anthurium,  Scherzerianum,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  Achimenes.Ficus.Ixoras,  Begonias,  and  others.  Also  an  ex- 
tensive assortmentof  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  consisting 
of  fine  specimen  Azalea  indica,  Polygalas,  Cape  Heaths,  &c;  400  lree 
Carnations,  1000  Ericas,  1000  Show,  Fancy,  and  French  Pelargoniums; 
800  Primulas,  including  250  fine  double  White  and  Red  Cinerarias; 
1000  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Zonal,  and  double  Geraniums,  many  of  which 
are  large  handsome  Flants  :  likewise  Cyclamen,  Kalosanthes,  Lachen- 
aultias,  Pimeleas,  and  other  New  Holland  Plants  j  1000  Exotic  Ferns, 
800  Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hardy  Plants  in  pots. 

Hay  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  of  Mr.  HEMSLEY ;  at  the  Shop,  27,  Western  Road, 
Brighton;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors,  Ship 
Street.  Brighton  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leylonstone, 
Essex,  E  .      „  ,,.„ 

The  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  on  the  Premises,  Home  Villa, 
Keymer,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Nurseries,  will  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  slightest  reservation,  on  THURSDAY, 
March  6,  at  12  o'Clock  punctually. „„„ 

N  B-P  *nd  M's  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of  NUR- 
SERIES. FARMS,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  the  1st  of  next  month. 


Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 
JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature) : — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  KiERAN,  Esq.,  Ashvitte,  Ireland. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds.' 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.' 


Granville  R.  H,  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M. P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Flans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d,— To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which     will     beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT    of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES.  M,r 
Sth,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  ot  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,  W.S.,  81  a,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Ollices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HIGHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL  SOUETY.— 
AGRICULTURAL  and  FORESTRY  EXAMINATIONS 
take  place  in  the  HALL,  No.  3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  EDINBURGH, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEONESLJAY,  March  25  and  26. 

Candidates  must  lodge  intimation,  on  or  before  March  t7,  with  the 
Secretary,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

F.  N.  MENZ1ES,  Secretary. 
3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  February  10. 


MR.  \VM.  KIRKLY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  at  Scales,  near  Ulverston,  North  Lancashire, 
on  MONDAY,  March  3.  NINE  HEAD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  THREE  BULL  CALVES,  FOUR  CALVING 
COWS,  ONE  COW  in  Milk,  and  ONE  BULLOCK,  of  fashionable 
strains,  by.  and  served  by.  first-class  bulls.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure- 
bred Prize  LEICESTER  SHEEP,  from  the  most  noted  flocks,  the 
property  of  Mr    lames  Stables. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  the  owner,   or  from  the 
Auctioneer,  Hawkshead,  Lancashire 


Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  FIRST  CLASS  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  April  3  (1  o'Clock),  at  Preston  Hall  Farm, 
near  Aylesford  Station.  Kent,  the  BOOTH  PORTION  of  the  first- 
class  HERD  belonging  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  portion 
comprises  about  40  animals,  bred  from  15  Cows  and  Heilers  selected 
by  an  eminent  judge,  three  years  ago,  from  Mr.  Torr's  Herd  at 
Avlesby,  Lincolnshire,  allowed  to  be  the  best  large  Herd  in  Britain. 
Among  the  Lots  are  some  very  grand  Cows,  including  a  daughter  of 
Warrior's  Plume,  the  First  Prize  Cow  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Wolverhampton,  and  the  Highland 
Society's  meeting  at  Dumfries.  The  produce  of  these  animals  are  by 
first-class  Bulls,  combining  the  celebrated  old  Cherry  and  the  fashion- 
able Duchess  blood;  2d  Duke  of  Tregunter  (26,022),  sold  at 
Siddington  last  spring  for  900  guineas,  being  now  in  service. 

Catalogues,   with   Pedigrees,   may  be  had  of  Mr  "' 
Hall     Farm,     Aylesford,    Kent;      or     of    JOHN 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,  gd.      Price  per  cwt.  on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence  of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Ventnor, 
"I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY    of 
ENGLAND. 
AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 
The  EXAMINATION    for  CANDIDATES  for  the  SOCIETY'S 
PRIZES    and     CERTIFICATES    will     take     place    in     the    week 
commencing  TUESDAY,  April  22.  . 

Copies  ofthe  Form  of  Entry,  which  is  required  to  be  sent  m  by 
MARCH  1,  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Notice. 
ARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Important  and  Extensive  Sale  of  Shorthorns, 

At  BINGLEY  HALL.  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  FIFTH  GREAT  CENTRAL  EXHIBITION 
and  SALE  of  YOUNG  BULLS  and  other  PURE-BRED 
SHORTHORNS,  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the  6th  of  March 
next.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  head  -of  highly  descended 
Cows,  Heifers,  and  Bulls,  from  the  Herds  of  Lord  Sudeley,  Lord 
Penrhyn.  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Messrs. 
Allen,  Bowly,  Bayes,  Curlier,  Dudding,  Fawcett,  Fowler,  Game, 
Graham,  Lythall,  Mace,  Morris,  Mcintosh,  Robinson,  Stubbs,  Sar- 
toris.  H  I  Sheldon,  Woodward,  Rev,  H.  Beckwith,  Captain  Oliver, 
and  other  noted  breeders  are  entered,  including  animals  of  the 
Gwynne,  Charmer,  Sweetheart,  Frill,  J.,  Certainty,  Lancaster,  and 
other  favourite  families,  amongst  which  will  be  found  winners  at 
Abingdon,  Chippenham,  Stafford,  Weedon,  Wellington,  and  other 
important  local  Shows. 

The  whole  ofthe  animals  exhibited  will  be  OFFERED  for  SALE 
by  AUCTION,  without  any  further  reserve  than  entering  them  at 
not  more  than  Twenty  Guineas  each. 

Admission,  from  9  to  5,  is. 

The  Tudgine  will  commence  at  9,  and  the  Auction  at  10.30,  so  that 
intending  purchasers  should  arrive  in  Birmingham  the  night  before. 

Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  6d.  each,  will  be  sent  on  application, 
JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices,  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Wicken  Park.  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  again  honoured  with 
Instructions  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Wicken  Park,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8,  about 
FORTY  HEAD  of  FIRST-CLASS  SHORTHORNS  from  the  famed 
Penrhyn  Castle  and  Wicken  Park  Herds.  The  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
of  the  Waterloo,  Cherry-  Duchess,  Cowslip,  Cressida,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  and  J  tribes;  the  Bulls  are  of  the  same  and  other  good 
families,  including  one  ofthe  highly  fashionable  Oxford  tribe,  and  one 
of  the  favourite  Duchess  Nancy  sort.  The  animals  are  mostly  by 
Sires  ofthe  renowned  Kirklevington  blood,  such  as  Duke  ol  Geneva 
(10,614),  3d  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (11,619),  nth  Grand  Duke  (21,840),  and 
OxJford  Beau  (29,485).  The  whole  will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  purchasers  of  high-class  Stock- 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  be  issued  in  due  time,  and 
announced  in  future  Advertisements. 

London  :  13,  Euston  Square,  January  37. 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 
Lay  One  Year  

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  One  Year     

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Two  Years 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years 

CLOVERS   ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


12      6 


14 


17    6 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


IT  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  difficult  to 
name  a  subject  more  obviously  important  to 
the  people  of  any  country  than  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  its  Land.  To  every  one  that  is  born 
upon  the  earth,  the  possible  interest  that  he  may 
have,  if  only  in  the  bare  right  to  stand  upon  a 
portion  of  it,  might  be  conceived  to  present  itself 
as  one  of  the  first  problems  of  awakening 
thought.  "  I  am  brought  into  the  world  without 
having  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  here  I 
am.  Where  is  my  place?"  Such  would  be  the 
first  reflection,  and  the  first  question, — if  reflec- 
tion, or  the  power  to  question,  came,  like  our 
thoughts  on  awakening  from  sleep,  suddenly  and 
at  once.  But,  constituted  as  the  portals  and 
first  passages  of  life  are,  not  only  do  men's  minds 
grow  to  maturity  without  even  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  thought,  but  it  can  evidently  happen,  or 
seem  to  happen,  that  the  great  majority  of  a 
whole  nation  may  pass  from  Birth  to  Death 
without  the  initial  sense  arising  of  such  an 
enquiry  throughout  their  individual  existence, 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  shape  itself  into 
utterance. 

The  world  is  peopled  before  we  come  into  it  ; 
and  the  laws  or  customs  that  have  governed  and 
still  govern  its  occupation  are  impressed  upon  us, 
and  accepted,  with  an  obedience  almost  as 
unquestioning  as  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  with  which 
indeed,  to  most  men,  they  are  very  much  on  a 
par,  in  respect  of  the  remote  and  obscure  mystery 
of  their  origin.  The  legislator  who  operates  upon 
the  land  of  any  country,  its  devolution  and  distri- 
bution, may  indeed  be  said  to  approach  as  near  to 
a  '  providence  '—whether  for  good  or  ill— as  could 
easily  be  predicated  of  any  mundane  agency. 
To   indulge  any  criticism  or    reflection   on  the 
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responsibility  of  such  an  office  might  easily 
come  to  seem  almost  an  impertinence  ;  for,  the 
power  to  wield  it  is  like  an  original  or  central 
force  that  shapes  and  directs  most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate forces  which  govern  the  phenomena 
of  life. 

In  a  mercantile  country,  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  daily 
bread-winning  in  all  the  multitudinous  employ- 
ments which  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufac- 
ture give  rise  to,  the  Land,  which  furnishes  the 
raw  material  of  them  all,  lies  so  far  removed,  in 
the  background  as  it  were,  from  the  mind  of  the 
trading  toiling  million  that  everything  connected 
with  it  may  be  overlooked,  even  for  centuries, 
and  the  laws  or  other  incidents  which  govern  or 
affect  it,  may  receive  less  notice  or  challenge 
from  the  people  than  the  tax  upon  an  article 
of  food  or  apparel,  or  a  regulation  affecting  the 
traffic  of  a  street. 

In  the  case  of  the  Land,  as  indeed  in  most 
others,  the  first  comers  are  the  first  served  : 
and  though  for  a  considerable  period  the  terri- 
torial acreage  of  a  State  suffices  for  the  demands 
of  the  population  during  its  early  period  of 
growth,  a  time  eventually  arrives  when  the  rapid 
increase  upon  increase   of  numbers  brings  the 


and  force  to  the  unsuspected  action  of  causes 
deep  rooted  in  the  subsoil,  so  to  say,  of  a  land 
system  that  has  been  gaining  strength  with 
time  ;  as  the  Thistle  owes  its  almost  ineradi- 
cable plague-power  to  a  slow-developed  stem  that 
gave  no  sign  of  existence  above-ground  till  a 
two-years'  root-growth  had  established  that 
light  air-borne  mischief,  the  seed-down,  whose 
cruel  fecundity  the  farmer  disbelieved.  Just  such 
is  commonly  the  condition  of  the  land  question 
in  every  country  at  the  moment  when  a  ripened 
public  sense  first  essays  to  deal  with  it.  Whilst 
in  ordinary  matters  of  legislation  "public  intelli- 
gence is  always,"  as  Sir  H.  Maine  observes,  "in 
advance  of  the  Law,"  it  is  no  wonder  if  in 
the  case  of  the  land  the  very  mention  of  Reform 
has  in  most  countries  been  looked  upon  as  essen- 
tially '  revolutionary,'  seeing  that  it  touches 
a  subject  which  has,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
been  woven  into  the  very  warp  and  fabric  of 
society,  and  has  even  become  part  and  parcel  of 
men's  ideas,  by  reason  of  that  unsuspected  power 
which  the  laws  exercise  over  a  nation's  habits  of 
thought.  Eight  centuries  ago  an  Englishman 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  involuntary  and 
natural,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  to  which  the  nation 


apothegm  about  "  great  books  : "  for,  except  to 
a  keen  student  of  the  subject  they  treat  upon,  the 
volumes,  both  outside  and  inside,  are  certainly 
in  appearance  sufficiently  deterrent.   C.  W.  H. 

A  comparison  of  the  Devon  and  Shorthorn 
Breeds  is  made  in  the  companion  portraits 
here  given  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard'S  Short- 
horn heifer — 3  years,  4  months,  and  21  days  old 
—  which  took  the  1st  prize  in  its  class,  weighing 
17  cwt.,  2  qr.,  and  25  lb.  (live  weight),  and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Senior's  Devon  heifer,  3  years,  4  months, 
and  25  days  old,  which  took  not  only  the 
1st  prize  in  its  class,  but  the  Champion  Cup  as 
the  best  female  in  all  the  cattle  classes  at  the 
last  Smithfield  show.  Mr.  Overman's  Devon 
ox  is  shown  in  the  same  engraving  (fig.  56)  with  the 
Devon  heifer,  and  the  two  together  fairly  illus- 
trate the  approach  to  perfection  of  which  the 
breed  is  capable.  So  great  is  the  jealousy  of 
enthusiastic  breeders,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
taskwhichany  one  essayswho  attemptsto  estimate 
the  relative  importance  and  excellence  of  rival 
breeds  of  cattle  ;  nevertheless  we  may  use  these 
portraits,  reprinting  for  our  purpose  (from 
p.  1667,  1S72)  that  of  the  white  heifer,  in  order 
to  a  fairly  intended  comparison  of  the  Devon 


Fig.  55. — the  rev.  r.  n.  kennard's  white  shorthorn  heifer. 


Shorthorn  heifer,  No.  95  in  the  Smithfield  Club  Catalogue  (1872)— aged  3  years,  4  months,  21  days"; 
live  weight  I7cwt.,2qr.,  25  lb.— exhibited  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard.  of  Marnhull  Rectory, 
Blandford  ;  bred  by  exhibitor.     Sire  Oxford  Duke  (27.org),  dam  Wonder  (2t,i26).     Fed  on 


grass,  hay,  pea  and  barley  meal,  oilcake,  and  Simpson's  spice.  She  took  the  tst  prize  in  the 
class  of  Shorthorn  heifers  not  exceeding  4  years  old.  She  is  here  drawn  unfortunately  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  Devon  on  next  page.     Compare  live  weights.J 


people  face  to  face  with  the  great  Agrarian  prob- 
lem, which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  world,  not  only  as  seen  in  the 
written  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  as 
indicated  scarcely  more  obscurely  in  the  great 
migrations  that  have  spread  the  races  of  man- 
kind from  their  teeming  centres  to  the  remotest 
confines  even  of  a  new-found  Hemisphere. 

In  England  the  history  of  the  Land  is  almost 
utterly  unknown  even  to  the  better  informed 
classes  of  the  general  public.  The  lawyer  and 
the  political  economist,  and  to  some  extent 
the  archaeologist  and  the  historian,  select  each 
that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  his  purpose. 
But  the  view  is  partial,  or  even  technical.  It  is 
nobody's  special  business  to  investigate  it,  much 
less  present  it  as  a  whole,  cleared  from  pro- 
fessional or  other  speciality.  And  as  that  which 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  teach,  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  understand,  the  legislator  and  the  lawyer 
have  a  tolerably  clear  field  for  their  manipula- 
tions, with  little  danger  of  check  or  criticism 
from  those  over  whose  estates  and  life-incidents 
they  exercise  a  power  so  immense  yet  so  occult 
in  its  operation.  Many  an  evil  that  a  nation 
may  be  struggling  with  —  striven  by  statute 
after  statute  to  be  abated,  yet  to  all  appearance 
irremediable — may  owe  all  its  stubborn  vitality 


had  been  educated  since  the  days  of  Alfred  the 
Great ;  —  the  very  suggestion  of  which  now, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  attack  upon 
that  part  of  our  legislative  system  which  depends, 

,  or  is  thought  to  depend,  upon  the  feudal  rule  of 

:  individual  succession. 

Upon  a  question  of  so  great  public  interest, 
and  of  an  importance  far  greater,  where  the 
bias,  not  merely  of  political  or  party  feeling,  but 
of  an  almost   conventional    habit    of   thought, 

!  refracts  out  of  the  line  of  discriminate  judgment 

I  the  views  of  large  classes,  it  is  no  small  advan- 
tage and  even  privilege,  to  be  offered  a  post  of 
observation — whence  we  can  see  what  other 
countries  have  done,  and  are  doing,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Land,  its  mode  of  Occupancy  and 
Cultivation,  its  distribution  either  by  Sale  and 
Purchase,  or  by  devolution  through  Inheritance, 
or  Will.  This  privilege  we  have  been  actually  in 
possession  of  for  two  or  three  years  past,  in  the 
Reports  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Ministers 
representing  this  country  abroad,  on  the  Tenure 

!  and  Management  of  Land  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  But  the  length  and  minute- 
ness of  the  Papers  themselves,  written  with  the 
care  and  elaboration  of  prize  essays,  and  thrown 
together  in  the  bulky  form  of  two  large  Blue 
books,    has    strikingly     illustrated     JOHNSON'S 


with  the  Shorthorn  (fig.  55).  The  Devon  ox  was 
thus  described  in  our  report  of  the  show  in 
December  last : — 

"  In  the  second  class,  steers  over  three  years  old,  the 
1st  prize  goes  to  an  ox  shown  by  Mr.  Overman,  which 
was  a  claimant  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  showyard, 
the  six  cattle  judges  being  evenly  divided  in  opinion 
whether  the  Champion  Cup  should  go  to  the  Devon  or  the 
Scot.  The  latter  won  it  on  some  of  the  sheep  judges 
being  called  in  as  arbitrators.  Mr.  Overman's  ox  is 
a  very  remarkable  animal,  thick  right  up  to  the  throat,  of 
a  most  perfect  barrel,  deep  through  the  heart,  covered 
everywhere  with  thick  flesh  over  ribs  and  behind  shoulders, 
admirable  in  bosom,  loin,  and  flank,  and  with  plenty  of 
excellent  meat  everywhere  from  one  end  to  the  other, — a 
little  defective,  however,  on  the  rump,  a  fault  which,  we 
suppose,  turned  the  scale  against  him  when  he  was  com- 
pared with  the  larger  Scot." 

Of  the  two  heifers,  we  quote  the  Times  report : 

"  The  £40  cup  for  the  best  heifer  or  cow  in  any  of  the 
classes  did  not  cost  the  judges  so  much  trouble.  The 
final  heat  lay  between  Mr.  T.  L.  Senior's  Devon  heifer 
First  Fruit,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard's  Shorthorn 
heifer,  Oxford  Lady.  Marvellously  fine  in  fore-quarter, 
grand  in  bosom,  girth,  chine,  rib,  and  back,  most  per- 
fectly fed,  and  of  beautiful  style  and  character,  this  white 
heifer  fell  off  only  by  her  slack  thighs  and  somewhat 
unkind  hair.  From  a  front  view  you  decided  that  '  she 
ought  to  win  ; '  turn  her  round,  and  you  confessed  that 
'she  should  not.'  The  Devon,  wonderfully  ripe,  a  superb 
model  of  symmetry,    with  a  splendid  bosom,  shoulder, 
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chine,  and  rib,  yet  drooped  a  little  at  the  rump— mainly, 
it  seemed,  because  of  her  long  hoofs  letting  down  her 
hind  feet  on  her  pasterns.  The  award  was  finally  in  her 
favour. ' ' 

The  portraits,  necessarily  taken  somewhat  from 
behind  the  animals  by  the  photographer,  as  they 
stood  in  their  rank  in  the  Hall,  fairly  bear  out 
the  description.  We  can  see  the  defective 
thigh  of  the  Shorthorn,  the  faulty  rump  of  the 
Devon,  the  perfect  cylindrical  symmetry  of  both 
animals  of  the  latter  breed,  and  the  fine  fore- 
quarters  and  bosom  of  Mr.  Kennard's  white 
heifer.  We  can  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
these  individual  specimens.  And  we  can  heartily 
appreciate  the  public  service  rendered  by  the 
Club  which  thus  collects  the  best  individual 
specimens  of  the  different  breeds  as  types  of  the 
style  at  which  the  cultivator  of  whatever  breed 
of  cattle  ought  to  aim. 

The  degree  of  merit,  however,  which  is  actually 
achieved  "by  any  animal  is  not  represented  by 
any  award  as  to  beauty  of  appearance.  "  Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does;"  and  the  real  merit 
of  these  cattle  depends  on  the  economy  and 
speed  with  which  they  are  severally  capable  of 
converting  food  into  beef.  It  is  plain  that  a 
comparison,  whether  of  perfect  portraits  or  of 


3  years,  11  months,  and  20  days,  at  19A  oz.  daily.  | 
The  prize  beasts  in  the  corresponding  classes  of , 
Herefords,  averaging  2  years  3  months— 3  years,  ; 
1  month,  17  days— and  4  years  and  3  days  re- j 
spectively,  had  made  in  like  manner  30  oz.,  26  oz.,  j 
and  23  oz.  of  live  weight  during  their  lives  ;  and 
the    prize   beasts    in    the   three    corresponding 
classes  of  Shorthorns,  averaging  2  years,  2  months, 
22  days — 2  years,  7  months,  22  days— and  3  years 
and  7  months   respectively,   had  made  33   oz., 
31  oz.,  and  25  oz.  of  live  weight  daily  during  their 
lifetime.  Further  comparison  of  the  whole  classes 
of  the  three  breeds  leads  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  those  which  the  prize  animals  indicate  ;  but  the 
conclusions  themselves  are  of  very  little  value 
apart  from  any  knowledge  of  the   quantity  and 
kind  of  food  consumed  in  the  several  cases.     We 
shall,  nevertheless,  return  to  the  subject,  in  order 
to   compare  in  a  similar  manner  these  leading 
breeds,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the 
Sussex  and  some  of  the  more  local  breeds  of 
cattle  exhibited  at  these  shows. 


Trices  in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  were  un- 
altered from  the  previous  week,  supplies  moderate, 
attendance  small,  and  trade  inactive  ;    and  this  report 

stands  good   for   Wednesday   also. In  the  Metro. 

politan   Cattle   Market  on    Monday  trade    was  dull, 


what  quantity  or  amount  of  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green 
crops  have  been  sold  off  the  farm  during  the  two  last  years 
of  the  tenancy,  and  shall  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  awarded  to  the  outgoing  tenant  the  value  of 
the  manures  that  would  have  been  made  Irom  such  pro- 
duce had  it  been  consumed  upon  the  farm.  The  arbitra- 
tors shall  further  take  into  consideration  the  general  state 
and  condition  of  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy,  and  in  case  of  a  farm  in  high  condition, 
the  length  of  time  such  high  condition  has  been  maintained  ; 
and  they  may  award,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  in 
respect  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  any  further  sum  in 
respect  of  any  such  temporary  improvements  as  they  may 
determine  upon. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 

necessary  for  Tenant- Farmers  to  organise  themselves 
with  a  view  to  secure  their  equitable  rights,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  that  class  recently  met  in  London  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  organise  a 
plan  which  would  be  likely  to  command  the  approval 
of  tenant-farmers  in  general,  and,  if  carried  into  practi- 
cal operation,  secure  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view.  At  this  meeting  the  provisional  committee 
adopted  a  draft  constitution,  and  issued  a  programme, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

"  This  association  is  formed  with  a  view  to  obtain  for 
the  occupiers  of  land  an  adequate  amount  of  political  in- 
fluence, and  subsequently,  among  other  objects,  business 
freedom  and  security,  so  that  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country  may  be  developed  as  fully  as  modern  farming 
will  allow,  and  the  demands  of  this  thickly  populated 


Fig.  56.— mr.  overman's  devon  ox,  and  mr.  t.  l.  senior's  devon  heifer. 


[The  ox.  No.  13  in  the  Smithfield  Club  Catalogue  (1872)— exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Overman,  of 
Burnham  Sutton,  Burnham — was  "3  years,  2  months,  i  day  old— live  weight  i4C\vt.,  3  qr.,  16  lb. 
Sire  Old  Wellington,  dam  i'ioUt.  Fed  on  cake,  meal,  grass,  roots,  and  Thorley's  food." 
He  took  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  of  Devon  steers  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

The  heifer.  No.  26  in  the  Smithfield  Club  Catalogue  (1872)— exhibited  by  Mr.  Trevor  Lee  Senior, 


and  Thorley's  foods."     She  iul 

4  years  old,  and  the  silver  cup,  value  £40,  for  the  best  heiler  or  cow  in  any  of  the  classes.] 


the  animals  themselves,  tells  us  nothing  on  this 
point.  We  can  only  assume  with  a  certain 
degree  of  safety  that  an  animal  which  has  the 
least  offal,  and  makes  the  most  growth  in  those 
parts  which  are  most  valuable  as  meat,  is  the 
most  economical  as  a  converter  of  plant  food  into 
flesh  ;  and  also,  considering  that  every  additional 
week  of  life  is  accompanied  by  an  inevitable 
waste — combustion — of  food  in  the  lungs,  that 
the  animal  which  attains  its  ripe  weight  quickest 
is  most  economical.  We  presume  that  it  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  the  Devon  breed  comes 
out  as  well  as  any  from  under  the  first  of  these 
rules,  though  whether  it  can  be  held  to  equal  the 
Shorthorn  under  the  second  of  them  admits  of 
question.  And  all  these  comparisons  fail  of 
being  unquestionable  for  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  food 
consumed  in  the  several  cases. 

We  see  that  Mr.  SIMPSON'S  Cattle  Breeder 
and  Cattle  Feeder  calculates  the  increase  of  the 
three  Smithfield  prize  Devon  steers,  averaging 
2  years,  2  months,  27  days,  at  26  oz.  of  live 
weight  daily  during  their  whole  life  ;  of  the  three 
older  steers  of  the  same  breed,  whose  average  age 
was  3  years  and  13  days,  at  22  oz.  of  live  weight 
daily  ;  and  of  the  three  Devon  oxen,  averaging 


and  prices  somewhat  flat,  notwithstanding  a  short 
supply.  In  the  sheep  market  the  best  Downs  have 
sold  for  Ss.  per  8  Lb. 

An  altogether  imperfect  synopsis  of  Mr.  James 

Howard's  Tenant-right  Bill,  which  will  not 
receive  its  second  reading  until  March  iS,  has  been 
published  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Howard  or 
the  Farmers'  Club  committee,  who  have,  in  fact,  not 
yet  concluded  their  examination  of  the  several  clauses. 
Clause  3  has  been  completely  rewritten,  and  now 
stands  as  under,  and  we  give  it  as  Mr.  Howard 
invites  opinion  upon  it  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  : — 

When  a  tenant  has  made  any  improvements  in  his  hold- 
ing after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  arbitrators,  before 
awarding  compensation  to  such  tenant  in  respect  of  tem- 
porary improvements,  shall  ascertain  the  outlay  incurred 
by  the  tenant  in  the  purchase  of  manures  and  fertilisers, 
applied  to  other  than  corn  crops  during  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  his  tenancy  ;  also  for  the  corn, 
cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  the  live  stock 
upon  the  farm  during  the  said  period  ;  and  the  arbitrators 
may  award  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted  value  of  such 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  (the  condition  of  the  farm  as  to 
cleanliness  having  been  taken  into  consideration)  any  sum 
they  may  determine  upon  ;  provided  nevertheless  that  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  does  not  exceed  the  annual 
average  outlay  of  the  four  years,  nor  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
so  expended  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  tenancy. 
Provided  further,  the  arbitrator  shall  ascertain  if  any,  and 


country  require.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  may  be 
supposed  by  many  to  provide  the  means  for  promoting 
these  objects  ;  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  although  they 
have  been  in  existence  several  years,  they  have  not  effected 
any  appreciable  amelioration  in  the  position  of  tenant- 
farmers.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is  that  the  Chambers 
do  not  fairly  represent  the  views  of  tenant-farmers." 
The  programme  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  Tenant- 
Farmers'  League  will  not  necessarily  act  in  opposition 
to  landowners  or  to  Chambers  of  Agriculture— it  will 
endeavour  to  influence  rather  than  to  oppose  the 
Chambers.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  associa- 
tion, by  taking  bold  and  vigorous  action  in  all  impor- 
tant agricultural  questions,  will  encourage  and  stimu- 
late many  timid  and  hitherto  inactive  members  of  the 
Chambers,  who  no  doubt  secretly  sympathise  with 
efforts  which  their  unfairly  dependant  position  has  pre- 
vented them  from  supporting  openly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,    Mr.    C.    S.    Read 

moved  the  second  reading  of  his  last  year's  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Bill.  He  stated  that  its  mam 
principle  was  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Faclory  Act  in  a  mitigated  form  to  children  employed 
in  agriculture.  He  proposed  that  children  should  not 
be  employed  in  agricultural  work  at  a  less  age  than 
eight  years,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  attendances 
at  school  should  be  insisted  on  between  that  age  and 
10  years.  In  this  way  the  Bill  indirectly  compelled 
neglectful  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.    He 
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had  inserted  a  suspension  clause,  providing  that  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  work  was  imperative,  or  in  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  magistrates  should  have 
power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act. — Mr.  Pell 
expressed  his  opinion  that  people  in  the  country  had 
done  so  much  in  favour  of  education,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  School  Boards  on 
the  agricultural  districts.  Voluntary  schools  rendered 
that  unnecessary  ;  because,  although  many  hard  words 
had  been  used  against  the  clergymen  and  squires,  those 
gentlemen  were  more  useful  in  the  cause  of  education 
than  any  Boards  that  could  be  formed  in  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  the  Birminghom  League. — Mr.  Dixon, 
believing  this  to  be  an  honest  endeavour  to  promote 
education  in  the  agricultural  districts,  would  not  vote 
against  it,  but  he  believed  it  was  a  weak  and  ineffectual 
method  of  dealing  with  a  great  evil.  It  would  not 
touch  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight,  and 
would  not  affect  those  above  eight  who  were  not  sent 
to  work.  In  his  opinion,  direct  compulsion  was  the 
only  mode  of  dealing  with  this  gigantic  question. — Mr. 
Forster,  remembering  that  this  was  almost  the  same 
Bill  as  received  the  consent  of  the  House  last  year, 
and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  exercise  of  indirect 
compulsion  in  the  agricultural  districts,  was  ready  to 
express  his  willingness  to  the  adoption  of  that  principle. 
— Mr.  MuNDELLA  protested  against  this  being  thought 
an  adequate  or  ample  measure. — Colonel  BARTTELOT 
denied  the  existence  of  the  ignorance  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of  which  so  much  was 
said.  He  believed  the  Bill  to  be  totally  unnecessary. 
— The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The    Fibre   Question,  whether  for  textile 

purposes  or  for  paper-making,  has  occupied  much 
attention  of  late,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
advocates  for  the  outdoor  cultivation  in  some  parts  of 
England  of  China-grass  or  Rhea  fibre,  New  Zealand 
Flax,  and  others,  as  well  as  for  the  more  extended 
utilisation  of  hemp  and  flax-straw.  Judging  from  a 
singular  advertisement  which  has  lately  appeared  in 
some  of  our  local  contemporaries,  some  works  for  the 
preparation  of  fibre  from  any  of  the  above-named 
plants  has  been  established,  and  is  in  contemplation 
of  extension,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge.  As  a 
recommendation  to  farmers  to  grow  Hemp  and  Flax  on 
a  more  extended  scale  than  they  do  at  present,  the 
advertisement  sets  forth  "that  Flax  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  that  can  be  produced,  if  the  refuse  from  steeping 
and  preparing  the  fibre,  and  feeding  cattle  on  the  seed, 
in  place  of  spurious  oilcake,  be  brought  back  to  the  soil. 
Flax  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  but  the  very  reverse." 
Growers  are  further  reminded  that  no  more  trouble  is 
needed,  after  the  stalks  have  been  pulled,  than  to  tie 
them  up  in  sheaves,  as  is  done  with  corn,  and  send 
them  to  the  fibre  mills.  The  advertisers  state  that  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  "  such  a  new  branch  of 
industry  in  Uxbridge,  they  propose  the  following 
advantages  to  farmers  who  will  grow  from  10  to  20 
acres  of  Flax  in  the  coming  year,  about  the  middle  of 
April  being  the  best  time  for  sowing,  then  it  is  pulled 
at  the  end  of  July  : — 1.  New  Riga  seed  at  first  cost 
price.  2.  Printed  instructions  published  in  the  Uxbridge 
newspaper  respecting  the  best  method  of  Flax  culti- 
vation on  the  Continent  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  ,£30  per  acre  of  profit  has  been  made  by  growing 
Flax.  3.  A  market  for  the  straw  alone,  leaving  the 
farmer  the  seed  to  feed  his  cattle,  by  which  he  will 
have  at  least  a  profit  equal  to  a  crop  of  Oats.  And, 
finally,  landowners  are  guaranteed  a  price  of  from 
£&t  \os,  to  £$  per  ton  for  the  straw — an  acre  of  land 
producing,  it  is  said,  2^  tons  of  flax-straw.  We  have 
no  doubt  much  larger  quantities  of  Hemp  and  Flax 
might  be  advantageously  grown  on  British  soil,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  numerous  and  increasing 
imports  of  foreign  fibres  act  as  a  deterrent  to  many  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Henry  Neild,  of  the  Grange,  Worsley, 

has,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  friends,  placed  the 
following  extract  from  his  diary  at  our  service  for 
publication.  It  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Manchester  Courier : — 

"The  past  year  with  farmers  will  be  for  ever  held  in 
mournful  history.  The  unparalleled  wet  weather  through- 
out (the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  being  47.69),  the  fre- 
quent floods  causing  fearful  loss  and  destruction  of  crops 
and  produce  with  other  property,  have  been  serious  trials. 
Perhaps  during  no  season  on  record  has  the  land  been  in 
worse  state  or  has  less  Wheat  in  proportion  been  sown, 
and  much  of  that  has  been  rotted  away  by  flood  and  wet. 
Potatos  and  root  crops  have  proved  a  very  heavy  loss — an 
unprecedented  importation  of  foreign  Potatos  has  been  the 
consequence.  Very  little  really  good  first  class  hayhas  been 
well  got,  but  large  quantities  of  damaged  and  inferior  keep 
down  prices.  Corn  yields  very  badly  indeed.  Stock  does 
not  suffer  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  sheep, 
perhaps,  do  the  worst,  for,  poor  things,  they  rarely  have 
a  dry  place.  There  has  been  much  agitation  in  the  milk 
trade,  and  adulterated  milk  is  now,  we  hope,  the  excep- 
tion. Labour  is  on  a  much  higher  scale  of  wages  ;  this, 
and  the  generally  advanced  prices  for  all  commodities — 
coals  especially— greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  living.  That 
farmer  who  feels  assured  he  is  not  a  much  poorer  man 
than  he  was  a  year  ago  is  to  be  envied,  and  he  is  an 
exception.  Labour-saving  implements,  even  at  their 
enhanced  cost,  are  now  of  absolute  necessity  in  the  true 
economy  of  farm  husbandry.  The  subjects  of  farming 
tenants-rights  and  land  tenure  are  being  forced  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  will  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament. 


Farmers  must  have  freedom  and  security,  with  extended 
terms  of  notice  to  quit.  Local  rates  and  assessments 
must  be  more  equitably  adjusted.  Cottages  on 
farms  have  become  a  necessity,  and  landlords,  it 
is  hoped,  are  being  aroused  to  the  good  old  maxim 
that  'property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.' 
Education  is  fast  telling  on  labourers.  Skill,  labour,  and 
machinery  are  fast  taking  the  lead — fewer  hands  with 
higher  wages  will  follow,  and  employers  must  cultivate 
intelligent  application  and  management  to  meet  the  altered 
state  of  things.  Farmers  greatly  lack  union  and  co-opera- 
tion amongst  themselves  as  a  class,  and  it  is  from  the 
rising  generation  we  must  hope  for  improvements  in  the 
general  tenantry  of  this  country.  There  has  been  much 
unfair — nay,  wicked— agitation  amongst  farm  labourers  by 
trading  agitators  and  mistaken  'enthusiasts,'  that  has 
done  great  injury  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  worst  is 
past,  and  perhaps  some  good  may  result.  May  the  bonds 
of  union  and  co-operation  between  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer  be  cemented  by  justice  and  moderation  in  their 
relationship  one  with  another,  and  then  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman of  all  the  earth  will  assuredly  follow  with  His 
blessing  upon  agriculture," 


OUR    LIVE    STOCK. 

THE  LAMBING  SEASON. 

The  lambing  season  will  have  already  commenced 
in  many  ram  breeding  flocks,  and  will  very  soon 
become  general.  Ewes  should  be  " lambed  down" 
in  a  comfortable  enclosure  constructed  of  thatched 
hurdles,  the  enclosed  space  being  well  littered  with 
straw,  and  furnished  wilh  small  pens  for  the  reception 
of  lambing  ewes.  This  enclosure  should  also  be 
divided,  by  means  of  hurdles,  into  four  parts,  the  first 
for  ewes  which  may  very  soon  be  expected  to  yean  ; 
the  second,  for  those  whose  time  is  somewhat  more 
remote  ;  the  third,  for  ewes  with  young  and  weak 
lambs  ;  and  the  fourth,  for  stronger  and  older  lambs 
ready  to  run  out  upon  the  adjacent  Turnips.  The  pens 
for  lambing  ewes  are  placed  around  the  inside  of  the 
enclosure,  and  are  partially  roofed  over  by  hurdles 
covered  with  straw.  A  straw  stack  in  the  middle  will 
be  found  useful,  not  only  as  a  source  of  fresh  litter, 
but  also  as  offering  shelter  to  the  flock  in  cold  and 
windy  weather.  Such  a  lambing  pen  has  this  advan- 
tage over  a  permanent  and  stationary  shed,  that  it  can 
be  constructed  just  where  the  roots  upon  which  the 
flock  have  to  subsist  are  growing.  The  "shepherd's 
house"  is  drawn  up  outside  the  enclosure,  and  the 
ewes  and  lambs  will  require  attention  night  and  day. 
The  cares  of  the  shepherd  during  this  period  are  so 
multifarious  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  even  to  men- 
tion half  of  them.  The  pen  must  be  kept  clean  and 
sweet,  as  bad  smells  frequently  affect  pregnant 
animals  injuriously.  All  dead  lambs  and  filth  of 
all  kinds  must  be  buried,  or  the  shed  will  be  visited 
by  dogs  seeking  for  food,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  dogs  after  feeding  off  dead  lambs  may  take  to  the 
evil  practice  of  killing  lambs,  and  even  sheep.  The 
shepherd  must  be  vigilant,  and  keep  an  eye  to  all 
lambing  and  lambed  ewes,  and  during  the  three  or 
four  weeks  when  lambs  fall  thickest  his  time  will  be 
constantly  employed. 

Ewes  should  be  in  fair  good  condition  at  lambing 
time — neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean.  If  the  former, 
they  are  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  after  lambing, 
and  if  the  latter,  the  supply  of  milk  will  be  poor,  and 
the  ewe  will  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  nurse  her 
lamb.  It  is  of  especial  importance  that  young  ewes, 
or  theaves,  should  have  extra  indulgence  in  the  form 
of  cake,  corn,  or  hay,  during  hard  weather  (as  at 
present,  Feb.  8),  immediately  before  the  lambing  season. 
We,  for  our  part,  prefer  grass  land  for  ewes  during 
winter.  In  the  North  of  England  no  farmer  thinks  of 
running  his  ewes  anywhere  else  than  on  seeds, 
pastures,  and  stubbles.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  it 
is  too  much  the  custom  to  allow  ewes  an  unlimited 
amount  of  Turnips  upon  arable  land.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  ewes  heavy  with  lamb  consume  large 
quantities  of  ice-cold  food  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  water,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious.  The 
groundalsoissooftenknee-deepinmud  at  this  period,  that 
ewes  heavy  with  lamb  can  move  only  with  difficulty 
and  some  danger  of  abortion ;  while  lying  down, 
except  in  mud,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  therefore  much 
better  to  keep  the  ewes  upon  the  green  grounds  where 
there  is  a  firm  footing,  and  where  the  amount  of  roots 
which  the  flock  receives  can  be  under  control. 

At  lambing  time  the  flock  will  be  driven  to  the 
lambing  shed,  and  there  those  ewes  which  may  be 
expected  to  lamb  remain  till  after  their  delivery.  A 
shepherd  should  not  be  too  officious  a  midwife ;  let 
Nature  be  left  to  herself,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lamb  will 
be  born  without  difficulty  and  without  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  the  case  must  be  watched,  and  help  given 
when  necessary. 

In  giving  assistance  to  lambing  ewes  great  caution 
and  patience  is  required.  Nature,  if  left  alone,  will 
frequently  be  sufficient,  while  the  officious  help  of 
the  shepherd  is  often  followed  by  inflammation  and 
death.  Serious  cases  are,  fortunately,  not  very 
common  ;  but  in  a  large  flock  scarcely  a  season  passes 
without  one  or  more  fatal  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
essential  that  every  shepherd  and  every  farmer  should 
be  skilful  in  sheep  obstetrics.  After  the  lamb  is 
ushered  into  the  world  it  is  placed  before  its  mother, 
who  at  once  licks  it  dry,  and  encourages  it  to  rise 
to  its  feet.  A  strong  lamb  will  very  speedily 
be  up  and  sucking.     A  weakly  lamb  must,  however, 


be  looked  after,  and  if  necessary  the  ewe  must  be  held, 
and  the  lamb  suckled  by  being  held  to  the  pap  by  the 
shepherd.  We  have  not  the  space  at  present  to  go 
into  all  the  numerous  points  which  occupy  the  shep- 
herd during  lambing  time.  Fostering  a  lamb  upon  a 
strange  ewe,  bringing  up  lambs  with  cow  milk  by 
hand,  treating  delicate  or  invalid  ewes,  protecting  the 
young  animals  against  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
giving  them  the  best  sorts  of  food  as  the  spring 
advances — all  these  points  require  attention  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  although  we  cannot  at  present  do  justice  to 
them,  we  hope  to  resume  the  history  of  the  young 
animal  at  a  future  period. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
{ANIMALS)  ACT. 
Mr.  Read  moved  on  Friday  last  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  Any 
question  having  reference  to  the  supply  of  meat  at  the 
present  time  must  be  of  vast  importance.  Within  the 
last  20  years  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  had  almost 
doubled,  while  that  of  pork  had  been  nearly  stationary. 
No  doubt  that  increase  of  price  was  partly  occasioned 
by  increased  consumption,  but  the  unfortunate  droughts 
of  1S68  and  1870,  the  cattle  plague  of  1865,  and  the 
continuous  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  had  also  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  highly  essential  to  guard  the  health  of  our  home 
stock  rather  than  place  our  chief  reliance  on  the  foreign 
importations,  which  did  not  amount  at  present  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The  Act  of 
1869  was  a  half-and-half  measure,  halting  between  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commissioners 
and  the  veterinary  authorities  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office.  The  Commissioners  said  there  mast  be  a  total 
isolation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  then  they  might  have  a 
strict  regulation  of  the  home  trade  ;  but  the  Bill  did 
neither,  and  had  consequently  failed.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber referred  to  the  statistics  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
cattle-plague,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  Act  was  totally  incapable  of 
arresting  those  diseases.  There  should  be  the  means  of 
destroying  diseased  cattle  at  all  the  ports  of  import, 
but  it  was  extraordinary  that  no  such  provision  was 
made  except  in  the  port  of  London.  Whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Act 
was  wholly  unable  to  resist  its  progress.  In  1S72  in 
his  own  county  there  were  1621  cases,  whereas  in  the 
previous  year  there  had  been  only  3S9  cases.  The 
report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  on  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  at  variance  with  all  the  evidence 
which  had  been  taken  before  the  committee  of  this 
House  on  the  cattle  plague.  It  says  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Department  to  carry  out  any  experiments  relat- 
ing to  these  diseases,  aud  it  adds  that  some  cattle  had 
died  in  consequence  of  having  been  improperly  treated. 
But  it  has  not  given  a  single  recipe,  recommendation, 
or  suggestion  for  checking  the  disease,  except  that 
which  related  to  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  whitewash. 
Why  not  employ  a  man  like  Dr.  Saunderson,  who 
investigated  the  cattle  plague  thoroughly,  and  proved 
that  it  could  not  be  produced  spontaneously,  to  go  into 
the  matter  ?  This  last  outbreak  had  been  peculiar  in 
attacking  sheep  with  a  virulence  never  before  known. 
It  was  before  unknown  that  cattle  should  be  attacked 
twice,  but  they  had  been  attacked  twice  and  even  three 
times  this  year.  Take  the  case  with  regard  to  Irish 
cattle.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  said  that  Ireland  was 
entirely  free  from  disease,  and  the  reports  confirmed 
that  statement.  Well,  a  man  bought  a  number  of 
cattle,  as  he  had  done,  and  took  the  utmost  care  in 
every  possible  way  that  no  contagion  approached  them, 
and  yet  in  three  or  four  days  the  whole  of  them  fell 
down  dead  with  the  murrain  disease.  He  believed 
that  the  hold  of  the  ship  was  the  place  where 
this  disease  was  generated,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  a  few  experiments  to  see  whether  better 
ventilation  could  not  be  introduced.  If  we  could 
ventilate  a  coal  mine  600  or  800  feet  deep,  it 
ought  to  be  far  easier  to  ventilate  a  ship's  hold. 
He  thanked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  having  pro- 
vided a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  railway  stations, 
and  also  for  having  taken  it  upon  the  Department  to 
appoint  inspectors  at  the  ports  rather  than  leave  their 
appointment  to  the  Customs.  But  there  was  one 
thing  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  done,  and 
that  was  to  help  agriculturists  to  avoid  the  frightful 
delay  which  their  cattle  experienced  at  the  different 
junctions.  A  gentleman  had  a  lot  of  cattle  loaded  at 
the  Norwich  station  at  6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
to  go  to  Deal,  but  they  did  not  arrive  at  Deal  until 
25  minutes  past  2  on  Wednesday,  and  never  received 
either  food  or  water  on  the  transit.  The  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeenshire  sent  him  a  lot  of  valuable  heifers, 
which  left  Aberdeen  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
but  were  not  received  at  the  station  near  his  place 
until  the  Thursday  following.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
increasing  objection  to  the  development  of  the  dead 
meat  tragic,  owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  butchers, 
but  on  every  principle  of  health,  economy,  and 
humanity  we  ought  to  encourage  that  trade.  If 
Aberdeen  could  supply  the  West  End  of  London 
with  the  best  dead  meat,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  transferring  dead  meat  from  the  ports  to 
the  midland  towns.  The  supply  of  a  perishable  com- 
modity like  fish  was  regulated  by  the  telegraph  ;  why 
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should  not  the  supply  of  dead  meat  be  regulated  by 
the  same  means  ?  The  Act,  which  was  costly  in  its 
operation,  had  failed  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it 
was  passed,  and  the  department  to  which  its  working 
was  committed  had  failed  also,  except  in  the  matter  of 
spending  a  great  deal  of  the  public  money.  He  hoped 
that  on  the  committee  for  which  he  moved  all  parties 
interested  would  be  represented — not  only  consumers, 
but  producers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  he  was  particularly  desirous  that  they  should  have 
the  valuable  assistance  of  several  Irish  members. 

Mr.  BASSETT  said  that  his  hon.  friend  had  dealt  with 
the  subject  as  a  producer.  He  proposed  to  approach 
it  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  When  he 
reflected  upon  the  very  small  proportion  of  foreign 
stock  and  meat  they  had  in  the  country— namely,  about 
4i  per  cent,  in  live  stock  and  4^  per  cent,  in  dead  meat, 
as  against  91 4  per  cent,  of  home  stock — he  thought  it 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  it  was  very  needful  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  that  in  having  free  trade  in 
all  that  is  healthy  and  good  they  should  have  protection 
against  all  that  is  injurious  and  bad.  The  most  san- 
guine Freetrader  would  not,  he  thought,  be  in  favour  of 
free  trade  in  disease.  There  seemed  to  be  a  delusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that  farmers  were  opposed 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  stock.  They  were  not 
opposed  to  the  importation  of  healthy  stock.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  directly  interested  in  it.  A  very 
small  number  of  farmers  bred  their  own  stock.  He 
believed  it  would  be  found  that  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Bedfordshire  out  of  every  50  farmers  not  more  than 
two  were  breeders  of  their  own  stock.  They  had  con- 
sequently thin  stores  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  if 
the  price  of  meat  was  very  high,  stock  had  to  be  bought 
at  such  a  price  as  to  give  very  little  chance  of  ultimate 
profit.  Any  means,  therefore,  that  could  be  devised 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  a  supply  of 
sound  store  stock  would  be  hailed  by  the  farmers  with 
great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Barclay  had  had  considerable  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Act,  but  could  not  altogether  con- 
cur in  the  disparaging  observations  which  Mr.  Read 
had  made  in  reference  to  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act.  In 
Aberdeenshire  they  had  recently  obtained  power  from 
the  Privy  Council  for  the  slaughter  of  animals 
labouring  under  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  by  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  those  powers  they  had  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing that  disease  in  districts  in  which  it  had  to  a 
great  extent  prevailed.  He  desired  to  state  a  few  facts 
showing  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
question,  and  he  would  do  so,  having  carefully  looked 
into  the  statistics  on  that  subject.  Taking  the  agricul- 
tural returns  for  1S71,  he  estimated  the  total  value  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland, 
at  ;£i  1 5,000,000,  or  double  the  value  of  all  the  regis- 
tered shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  repre- 
sented animal  food  to  the  value  of  ^4 5, 000,000,  and 
as  it  appeared  from  the  trade  returns  for  1871  the 
imports  of  live  cattle  amounted  to  only  ^5,350,000, 
the  foreign  supply  only  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the 
total  value.  An  animal  suffering  under  an  ordinary 
attack  of  the  disease  was  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  therefore  it  could  easily  be 
seen  how  important  it  was  that  our  herds  should  be 
protected  from  infection.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  stringency 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  he  thought  that  those 
provisions  might  now  and  then  be  put  in  force  with 
greater  rigour,  for  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  local 
authorities  only  acted  with  as  much  energy  as  the  Privy 
Council  did  the  contagious  diseases,  which  they  so 
much  dreaded,  would  soon  be  stamped  out.  What 
interfered,  too,  very  frequently  with  the  proper 
working  of  the  Act  was  the  conflict  arising  from  the 
number  of  local  authorities,  each  empowered  under  the 
Orders  in  Council  to  issue  their  own  directions.  In 
the  county  which  he  represented,  for  instance,  there 
were  no  less  than  eight  different  local  authorities,  and  it 
would  simplify  the  Act,  and  make  its  working  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive,  if  there  were  but  one  local 
authority  for  each  county.  The  best"  way,  in  his 
opinion,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  infection  from 
Ireland  would  be  to  provide  for  efficient  inspection  at 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  could  not  look  upon  the  Act  as  a 
total  failure,  for,  though  no  doubt  it  had  done  but 
little  to  suppress  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  cer- 
tainly had  so  stamped  out  the  rinderpest  that  the  re- 
appearance of  the  disease  amongst  our  herds  was  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  As  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
no  adequate  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Privy  Council  to  trace  the  cause  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  inquiries  set  on  foot  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  however,  showed  that 
no  steps  were  taken  for  the  proper  inspection  of  Irish 
cattle,  and  that  cattle  were  permitted  without  inspec- 
tion to  be  embarked  and  debarked  from  a  country 
which  sent  us  more  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  With  regard  to 
quarantines,  he  desired  to  express  his  conviction  that 
if  quarantines  were  established  to  which  farmers  could 
resort  the  value  of  store  stock  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  He  was  glad  that  the  Government  con- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  he  had  not  been  opposed 


to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  last  year,  but  had 
then  stated  that  it  was  proposed  too  late  in  the  session, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  assent  to  it  this  year. 
He  not  only  now  assented  to  it,  but  would  welcome 
the  inquiry.  He  could  not  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
proposed  inquiry,  and  he  should  be  most  willing  to  be 
guided  by  them  ;  but  he  was  rather  sanguine  that  it 
would  show  that  the  Department  had  carried  out  faith- 
fully and  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  Act  that  had 
been  passed.  It  was  true  the  Department  had  not  set 
itself  up  as  a  curative  department ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  any  Government  to 
become  the  physicians  of  animals  throughout  the 
country.  Again,  the  time  had  gone  by  when  the 
Government  could  encourage  a  dead  meat  traffic. 
They  could  only  leave  that  to  the  action  of  supply  and 
demand.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Howard)  thought  that 
they  should  try  a  few  experiments,  but  the  Veterinary 
Department  had  no  power  to  detain  animals  in  Ireland, 
or  to  compel  an  inspection  there;  and  he  much  doubted 
whether  they  would  have  been  justified  in  trying 
experiments  in  England.  He  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in 
changing  from  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the 
foreign  importation.  No  doubt  it  gave  a  great  discre- 
tion to  the  Government  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  should 
compel  the  immediate  slaughtering  of  the  animals, 
but  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  found 
very  difficult  to  change  from  that  practice  without 
great  inconvenience  to  the  home  consumer.  He 
wished  also  to  place  before  the  House  the  fact  that 
if  every  animal  imported  into  England  from  foreign 
countries  were  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing  we 
should  in  all  probability,  judging  from  our  present 
experience,  have  a  great  many  more  diseased  animals. 
That  was  one  of  the  points  which  the  committee  would 
have  to  consider,  and  they  would  also  have  to  consider 
that  the  imports,  though  bearing  a  small  proportion  to 
the  home  production,  were  much  larger  than  was  sup- 
posed. One  hon.  member  had  stated  that  the  propor- 
tion was  44  to  5  per  cent.,  and  he  was  very  much 
gratified  to  find  from  the  most  practical  remarks  of  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Forfarshire  that  he,  by  a 
calculation  made  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
that  which  had  been  gone  into  by  the  officer  of  the 
department,  had  arrived  at  almost  precisely  the  same 
conclusion — that  the  real  proportion  was  12  per  cent. 
He  was  glad  that  his  hon.  friend  had  included  in  his 
motion  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  England.  Statements  would,  no  doubt,  be  laid 
before  the  committee  as  to  the  extent  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  supposed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  in  dealing  with  that  question  the  com- 
mittee would,  he  hoped,  have  the  assistance  of  Irish 
members.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  we 
might  get  some  disease  from  Ireland,  we  also  got  an 
immense  amount  of  food.  He  wished,  at  the  same 
time,  to  add  that  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  do 
more  good  to  Ireland  as  a  producing  country  than  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  at  home  with  respect  to  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  the  case  of  animals  intended 
for  the  English  market. 


A  PAN  AND  A  CROP  OF  MANGEL. 
Plants  make  themselves  at  home  sometimes  in 
strange  lodgings.  An  Oak  will  live  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
but  not  very  happily  till  its  roots  reach  the  ground,  when 
the  tree  begins  to  grow.  I  had  some  Mangel  once  on 
ground  that  was  as  hard  as  a  clay  threshing  floor,  and 
being  well  fed,  they  grew  to  a  large  size,  showing  that 
good  food  is  what  Mangel  require,  and  not  a  feather 
bed  with  Mechian  caudles.  A  very  large  clay  pit  had 
been  opened  at  some  former  time  near  the  garden,  and 
treading  and  carting  had  formed  a  hard  floor,  which  I 
forgot  in  a  former  letter  when  ridiculing  and  doubting 
the  existence  of  a  horse-foot  pan  ;  but  then  this  clay- 
pit  floor  was  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  was  not  a 
pan  proper.  It  was  a  bluish  clay  cement,  that  pulled 
people's  boots  off  in  winter,  and  never  yielded  anything 
in  summer  except  a  crop  of  rats  and  other  creatures 
that  bred  in  the  large  crack  that  opened  in  the  clay  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
this  spacious  memorial  of  former  industry,  and  resolved 
to  cultivate  that  neglected  corner.  "Mr.  Mechi,"  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  would  double  dig  here,  and  aerate 
this  subsoil ; "  so  I  sent  for  spades,  and  set  to  work 
some  heavy-legged  drainers  with  iron-shod  high  shoes. 
They  broke  my  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  only  carried 
3  or  4  inches  of  depth  ;  so  I  said,  "This  won't  do 
for  me.  My  lads,  what  shall  us  be  up  to  in  this 
here  corner  ?  "  "  Chop  un  over  with  a  heavy 
hoe,  and  dung  him ;  dang  'en,  that'll  bring  him 
round,"  said  the  drainers.  We  did  so.  There 
is  a  primitive  hoe  in  Essex,  shod  with  14  lb. 
of  iron  perhaps,  and  used  in  heavy  surface  cultivation. 
It  resembles  the  hoe  of  China,  which  is  the  chief 
implement  of  tillage  in  a  country  where  they  don't  rely 
on  subsoils,  but  on  heavy  dressings,  for  feeding  the 
most  crowded  population  on  earth.  I  had  just  heard 
from  a  young  gentleman  in  Canada  that  he  grew 
famous  crops  on  new  land  after  a  "good  chop  ;"  and 
I  reasoned  thus,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  land 
in  England  and  land  in  Canada  ?  What  is  a  virgin 
soil  but  a  soil  full  of  condition  and  very  productive, 
like  the  farm-garden  land  at  East  Ham?  Very  well, 
then,  we'll  have  a  virgin  soil  in  this  old  clay  pit ; 
we'll  chop  him  over  and  dung  him,  and  perhaps  the 


Mangel  won't  know  the  difference."  Nor  did  they. 
All  the  tillage  we  did  was  to  rasp  off  some  blue  clay 
at  the  surface  ;  then  the  drills  were  chopped  out,  and 
after  a  shower,  which  softened  the  earth,  the  seed  was 
sown,  and  covered  up  snugly.  It  would  have  cost  is. 
a  rod  to  dig  the  ground  6  inches  deep — it  cost  \^d.t 
perhaps,  to  chop  it  ;  we  expanded  the  balance  in 
manure — dung  and  guano — and  in  autumn  we  had  a 
curious  display. 

The  Mangel  were  evidently  deceived  by  the 
effect  of  the  "chop"  and  manure,  and  considered 
they  were  the  first  crop  on  new  land,  instead  of 
being  in  an  old  clay  pit,  opened,  as  some  people 
would  say,  by  the  ignorance  and  prej  udice  of 
our  predecessors,  though  possibly  our  ancestors 
could  boil  eggs,  and  do  a  few  other  things  as  well  as 
ourselves.  The  ground  being  too  hard  for  the  Mangel 
to  bury  themselves  up  to  their  middles,  according  to 
their  nature,  they  had  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  sitting 
on  the  surface,  where  they  had  an  odd  appearance,  as 
if  they  had  been  pulled  from  another  field  and  placed 
in  the  clay  pit,  on  exhibition,  for  their  size  and  beauty; 
but  on  examination  it  appeared  that  they  were  really 
tied  tightly  to  the  ground  by  their  tap-roots.  At  first 
I  thought  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  hoe  culture,  but 
afterwards  I  said  to  myself,  "No,  I'll  be  generous, 
like  Mr.  Mechi  when  a  fresh  fancy  seizes  him  ;  I  will 
give  it  to  my  country,  and  if  people  don't  adopt  it  I'll 
scold  them  before  their  faces,  and  then  go  and  tell  the 
Times  how  prejudiced  they  are."  But  before  my  hoe 
was  in  the  papers,  it  struck  me  that  an  inch  of  mould 
and  then  a  floor  might  not  suit  those  plants  whose  roots 
cannot  bore  like  bradawls.  I  reflected,  "if  it  only 
answers  for  Mangel  and  Wheat,  and  not  for  Barley  and 
Potatos,  it  will  not  suit  rotation  farming  after  all."  So 
I  laid  down  my  hoe,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then  laid 
down  my  half  acre  in  grass,  for  the  young  pigs  and  the 
poultry  to  sun  themselves  upon. 

I  hope  I  am  not  an  agricultural  zealot,  nor  a  bigot. 
I  have  striven  to  keep  an  open  mind,  and  an  open 
subsoil  too  sometimes.  I  have  let  in  air  till  the 
ground  was  as  aerated  as  one  of  Dr.  Dalgleish's 
loaves.  To  do  that  you  must  put  faggots  underneath, 
say  2  feet  below  the  surface  ;  then  a  drain-pipe  from 
the  top  will  enable  you  to  pour  in  liquid  manure  and 
surprise  your  crops  by  flinging  the  forces  of  fertility 
upon  their  rear,  when  they  least  anticipate  such  an 
attack.  I  once  knew  a  very  worthy  gentleman  who 
liquified  all  his  yard  manure  and  poured  it  on  the  crops 
from  above,  instead  of  giving  it  to  them  from  below, 
and  as  the  land  was  a  "  glue,"  which  had  to  be  mended 
with  brickdust  to  make  it  friable,  the  result  was  not 
what  he  imagined,  but  it  was  exactly  what  any  one  less 
sanguine  would  have  expected.  Judging  from  my  trials 
in  feeding  from  below,  I  should  say  that  as  glue  clays 
are  choked  by  surface  watering,  except  when  the  clouds 
sprinkle  them  softly  from  a  fine  rose,  it  would  be  better 
to  water  them  from  underneath  ;  and  if  money  is  no 
object,  and  you  have  a  fancy  that  way,  you  can  do  so 
by  means  of  proper  apparatus— faggots  answered  in 
my  trials,  but  would  not  do  for  long  service.  Of  course 
you  don't  gain  anything  by  applying  manure  under- 
neath and  giving  your  crops  the  trouble  of  fetching 
it  up  ;  but  then  when  other  people  are  taking  the 
nearest  road  to  the  wood,  there  is  novelty  in  going 
some  distance  round. 

Field  experiments  to  obtain  scientific  or  absolute 
results  are  hard  to  try,  and  are  not  in  my  department. 
Here,  however,  is  a  farmerly  experiment  to  set  against 
surface  chopping ;  it  helped  my  conclusion  that  all  tillage, 
beyond  that  of  good  husbandry,  such  as  is  common 
among  Essex  farmers,  was  useless  on  all  my  land. 
One  "land,"  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  large  field,  with 
a  subsoil  of  clay-gravel  and  a  good  mixed  surface  soil, 
was  double  dug,  and  manured  with  a  double  coat  of 
dung— 40  tons  per  acre  perhaps.  The  bottom  spit  was 
thrown  forward  and  the  top  placed  on  it,  the  manure 
being  mixed  with  the  latter,  and  kept  near  the  surface 
by  choice,  though  the  subsoil  necessarily  got  a  shatter- 
ing,  which  was  vexatious  and  absurd,  like  buttering  a 
loaf  underneath,  when  of  course  the  little  people,  like 
plants,  prefer  the  butter  on  the  slice  they  are  just  going 
to  eat.  The  crop  of  Swedes  on  this  ' ( land  "  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  extra  weight  and 
extra  manuring  were  in  close  relation.  The  rest  of  the 
field  was  well  farmed  and  thrice  ploughed,  and  it 
carried  a  good  crop  of  Swedes ;  but  as  an  extraordinary 
coat  of  dung  at  the  surface  is  as  good  as  a  fallow  in  its 
mechanical  effects,  I  believe  that  if  such  a  dressing  as 
the  dug  land  received  had  been  ploughed  into  the 
stubble  early  in  spring,  it  would  have  brought  as  good 
a  crop  as  the  experimental  land,  and  the  cost  would 
have  been  8.r.  an  acre  for  a  5  or  6  inch  furrow  against 
£4  an  acre  for  double  digging.  Let  us  look  into  the 
future  years.  There  was  a  heavy  debit  to  the  account 
of  the  trial  "land,"  because  the  heaviest  crop  of 
Swedes  could  not  pay  for  such  an  outlay.  We  put 
all  the  Swedes,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  account, 
that  is,  we  removed  them ;  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  folded,  I  cannot  criticise  the  Barley  crop 
which  followed,  either  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  "single"  land,  it  was  equal  in  value  all  over  the 
field  ;  and  I  must  be  equally  silent  as  regards  the  ten 
following  years,  since  no  one  could  perceive  any  differ- 
ence in  the  crops.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the 
Swedes,  which  I  might  have  sold,  paid  for  the  extra 
manuring,  I  lost  by  deep  tillage,  as  compared  with 
5  or  6  inch  tillage,  £4  per  acre,  less  &r.  ;  and  I  con- 
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eluded  that,  so  long  as  the  top  spit  was  highly  farmed, 
it  was  useless,  on  that  land,  to  meddle  with  the  bottom 
spit.  What  the  result  was  under  other  circumstances 
appeared  from  other  trials,  and  it  was  equally  dis- 
appointing, since  my  Beans  did  not  grow  10  inches 
higher  after  a  subsoiling,  my  Wheat  did  not  stand 
stiffer,  my  Barley  did  not  prove  a  bolder  sample,  my 
roots  did  not  bear  drought  better,  and  my  chin  did  not 
go  up  in  the  air  whenever  I  ploughed  an  extra  depth. 
ff.  Evershed. 

P.S.  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  in 
which  he  complains  of  my  having  confounded  his 
tenses.  My  excuse  must  be  that  I  saw  his  mood 
was  imperative  :  and  on  that  account  the  attention  I 
gave  to  his  letter  was  perhaps  less  than  it  deserved. 
He  will  not,  however,  find  me  inattentive  to  the  main 
points  at  issue  on  the  subject,  which  you  allowed  me 
to  introduce  in  the  columns  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  and  which  I  will  discuss  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  as  you,  sir,  may  be  able  to  find  space. 
Meanwhile  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  Hope,  has  given  my 
pan-veil  such  a  rent  that  it  can  hardly  be  put  in  repair 
again  ;  but  I  beg  Mr.  Smith,  in  noting  my  exposure, 
to  note  also  how  an  acute  mind  views  the  more  serious 
question  of  general  reliance  on  subsoils.  Mr.  Smith 
repeats  his  invitation.  Well,  the  coming  month  is  a 
windy  one  ;  it  will  blow  hard  from  this  quarter,  and 
there  may  be  strong  counter-blasts  from  Woolston,  but 
when  the  storms  of  March  are  over  I  will  try  to  visit 
Woolston — not  to  look  for  a  pan,  which  even  horse 
tillage  should  destroy,  but  to  have  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  Woolston  man  and  his  farming,  and  the 
presentation  service,  which  I  am  sure  the  sturdy  pioneer 
of  steam  tillage  well  deserved. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

[Mr.  T.  E.  Lloyd  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  an 
active  county  magistrate,  who  has  fur  many  years  lahoured 
disinterestedly  and  effectively  on  the  relations  of  the  Reform- 
atory system  to  juvenile  crime,  and  shown  himself  to  be  a 
public-spirited  philanthropist,  has  lately  published  a  letter 
criticising  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts.] 

Let  us  shortly  consider  what  his  chief  ideas  appear 
to  be,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  carrying 
them  out. 

First,  he  feels  that  the  labourers  are  poor,  the 
farmers  are  much  richer,  and  the  landlords  richer  still 
— and  this  strikes  him  as  a  great  hardship.  Why, 
when  Nature  has  made  all  men  equal,  should  one  be 
rich  and  another  poor  ?  Yet  two  answers  are  very 
plain.  1st.  Nature  never  has  made  all  men  equal  in 
any  way.  You  will  find  no  two  men  alike  in  height, 
breadth,  weight,  and  strength,  in  their  outward  body  : 
but  in  their  minds  the  difference  will  be  still  greater. 
What  Arch  calls  the  monopoly  of  land  or  money  means 
merely  that  one  family,  probably  for  many  genera- 
tions, though  sometimes  it  may  be  done  in  a  single  life, 
has  been  clever,  energetic,  prudent,  and  hard-working, 
while  another  family  has  made  but  little,  and  spent 
that  little  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  Well,  suppose  this 
monopoly,  as  he  calls  it,  was  done  away  with — suppose 
all  the  property  of  the  country  were  evenly  divided — 
does  he  not  know  that  there  would  be  still  some  men 
clever,  active,  and  careful,  and  others  idle,  drunken, 
and  careless,  and  that  in  five  years  time  the  former  lot 
would  be  comparatively  rich  and  the  latter  lot  poor  ? 
If,  indeed,  the  equal  division  were  renewed  every  year 
or  so  we  should  in  a  few  years  no  doubt  arrive  at 
equality.  It  would  be  worth  no  man's  while  to  be 
prudent  or  hard-working,  and  we  should  find  the  only 
equality  which  really  can  exist— an  equality  of  wretched- 
ness and  barbarism. 

But  let  us  examine  another  change  proposed  by  the 
Union.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  of  all 
the  world  that  things  should  be  sold  at  what  they 
would  fetch — that  is,  at  what  is  called  the  market 
price.  If  much  Wheat  was  brought  into  the  market, 
and  there  were  few  buyers,  it  would  sell  cheap.  If 
many  labourers  were  wanting  employment,  and  there 
was  but  little  work  to  be  done,  wages  would  be  low  ; 
but  if  there  was  much  work  to  be  done  and  few  to  do 
it,  wages  would,  as  they  have  now  done,  rise  to  be 
high.  Now,  a  new  plan  of  settling  them  is  proposed. 
Some  one  is  to  be  called  in  to  arbitrate  how  much  the 
masters  are  making  and  how  much  wages  they  can 
afford  to  pay  their  workpeople  out  of  their  profits, 
This  is  quite  a  new  scheme,  and  one  that  sounds  fair 
— and  when  trade  is  prosperous  would  suit  the 
labourers  very  well.  But  let  us  see  how  it  would  act 
in  the  long  run.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  principle  is 
acted  on  in  one  case  it  must  be  in  others  also.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  arbitration  to  say  how  much  the 
labourer  is  to  receive  for  his  work,  we  must  also 
arbitrate  how  much  the  farmer  should  charge  for  his 
corn,  the  butcher  for  his  meat,  the  grocer  for  his  tea 
and  sugar,  and  the  coal  merchant  for  his  coals.  I  think 
I  hardly  need  say  more  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it  which 
would  touch  the  labourers  more  nearly.  They  must 
all  of  them  be  aware  that,  although  farming,  iron- 
working,  cotton-spinning,  and  the  like,  are  good  trades 
bringing  in  a  good  profit  in  the  long  run,  yet  that  every 
now  and  then  there  comes  a  year  when  only  half  a  fair 
profit,  or  even  when  no  profit  at  all,  or  an  actual  loss 
occurs.     What  is  to  become  of  the  labourers  in  such 


years  as  those  ?  The  farmer  or  manufacturer  is  what 
Arch  calls  a  monopolist,  meaning  thereby  that  he  has 
money  saved  by  the  care  and  prudence  of  himself  and 
his  ancestors,  and  when  a  year  or  two  of  bad  times 
come  he  has  capital  to  live  on,  and  to  continue  employ- 
ing men,  though  in  smaller  numbers  and  at  lower 
wages,  but  still  employing  many  at  a  loss  to  himself 
for  the  year  or  two,  in  the  hope  that  better  times  will 
come  and  will  repay  his  losses.  But  if  wages  are  to  be 
reckoned  according  to  the  farmers'  profits  in  good 
years,  they  must,  if  the  labourers  make  any  pretence  to 
fair  play,  be  reckoned  according  to  the  farmers'  profits 
or  loss  in  bad  years  ;  and  if  so,  the  labourers  must  now 
and  then  work  for  a  year  or  two  on  half  wages  or  no 
wages  at  all.  I  don't  think  this  would  suit  the  ideas 
of  Arch  or  his  labouring  friends. 

Again  he  talks  so  finely  on  the  rights  of  liberty,  "of 
the  agricultural  labourer  being  blotted  out  from  society 
by  sending  him  adrift  because  he  had  dared  to  assert 
his  own,"  meaning,  I  believe,  that  his  masters  had 
turned  him  off  because  he  had  joined  the  Union.  It  is 
curious  how  well-meaning  but  uninstructed  men  can 
see  one  side  of  a  question  but  not  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  labourer  has  as  perfect 
liberty  to  join  the  Union  as  I  have  to  take  the  roof  off 
my  house.  It  may  not  be  wise,  but  this  is  a  land  of 
liberty,  whatever  Arch  may  say  of  it,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  do  as  I  please.  But  being  a  land  of  liberty,  no 
labourer  is  bound  to  work  for  any  master  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  neither  is  any  master  bound  to  employ 
a  labourer  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so  ;  and  if  a  farmer 
chooses  not  to  employ  a  unionist  he  has  as  good  right 
to  refuse  to  do  so  as  any  labourer  has  to  refuse  to  work 
for  a  master  he  dislikes. 

One  might  go  on  for  long  showing  the  fallacies  of 
the  unionists,  but  I  will  name  only  one  more.  They 
claim  that  the  action  of  the  Union  has  raised  wages. 

In  some  places  I  have  no  doubt  tTiat  the  action  of 
the  Union  has  raised  wages  unnaturally  high.  I  have 
known  a  successful  strike  raise  wages  and  keep  them 
up  for  several  years.  Gloucestershire  men  have  every 
opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  success  of  such  a 
measure.  In  1S16,  or  thereabouts,  the  clothiers  of 
Stroud,  Uley,  Dursley,  &c,  struck  for  wages,  and 
the  masters  gave  way  to  them,  and  went  on  for  several 
years  paying  the  men  more  money  than  they  fairly 
earned — losing  each  year,  but  hoping  for  better  times. 
After  a  time  several  masters  quietly  gave  up  business 
and  left  it  half  ruined,  and  others  broke  and  were 
ruined  entirely.  But  although  workmen  sometimes 
grumble  sadly  at  their  masters,  they  find  it  a  much 
sadder  thing  to  have  no  employers  ;  and  the  fearful 
misery  and  want  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  made  this 
successful  strike  was  terrible  to  witness.  Any  of  your 
readers  have  but  to  ask  any  Uley  or  Dursley  man  who 
remembers  1830,  and  he  may  learn  what  has  been, 
and  I  believe  always  will  be,  the  end  of  any  strike 
that  really  succeeds  in  raising  wages  above  the  fair 
standard. 

The  strike  of  the  iron  shipbuilders  in  East  London 
never  did  raise  the  wages  ;  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
let  the  trade  leave  the  river,  and  the  distress  of  East 
London  has  been  a  bye-word  from  that  time  to  this. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  mischief  of  the  movement  lies 
in  the  deliberate  attempts  to  set  one  class  in  enmity 
against  another.  Let  them  say  what  they  will  against 
class  legislation,  class  feeling,  class  interest — all  bad 
things  when  acted  on  too  strongly — none  are  so  hateful 
as  the  raising  and  fostering  of  class  enmities.  The 
broad  statement  that  all  farmers  are  cruel  and  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  their  labourers,  though  no  doubt 
some  few  are,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  state 
that  all  labourers  are  idle,  careless,  drunken,  or 
revengeful. 

|jonte   OLorresponbente. 

Subsoil  Cultivation. — So"G.A.  H."  has  turned 
up  as  bottle-holder  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Evershed, 
Mr.  Hope  having  stood  in  as  second  at  p.  192,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  they  both  try  to  make  it  out  that 
he  either  meant  or  said  what  I  cannot  find  that  he  did 
say.  Mr.  Hope  writes  thus  upon  the  point: — "Mr. 
Evershed  is  quite  right  in  his  dislike  to  bringing  sub- 
soil up  to  the  surface,  and  he  is  also  thoroughly  sound 
in  saying  that,  considered  chemically,  subsoiling  im- 
poverishes the  land  unless  accompanied  with  heavy 
manurings."  What  he  did  say  (at  p.  85)  was,  that 
"much  would  have  been  lost  in  an  unkindly  soil  by 
letting  down  the  top  soil  and  bringing  up  poison  from 
below  ;  "  but  where  he  made  his  "thoroughly  sound  " 
statement  I  cannot  make  out  ;  but  I  do  make  him  out 
plainly  when  he  says  at  p.  85  "  I  tried  it  repeatedly, 
and  it  never  answered,  so  t  gave  it  up,"  without  assigning 
reason,  not  even  that  of  "  letting  down  the  top  soil,"  &C. 
"G.A.H."  writes  thus:  "Mr.  Evershed  has  been  a  little 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  think  that  he  objects  to 
stirring  the  soil  to  any  depth  to  which  Mr.  Smith  or 
any  other  man  wishes  to  go,  but  what  he  objects  to  is 
turning  up  the  subsoil  and  turning  down  the  top  soil." 
I  have  shown  above  what  he  did  say  upon  that  point  ; 
but  then  the  whole  tenour  of  his  article  went  direct 
against  subsoiling  altogether,  stating  distinctly,  "I 
have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  it  never  answered,  so  I 
gave  it  up."    Then  what  is  the  good  of  either  Mr. 


Hope  or  "  G.  A.  H.  "  talking  for  him  when  his  writings 
witness  against  him  ? — yet  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that 
they  are  both  of  them  witnessing  for  me.  See  at 
p.  231  what  Dr.  Voelcker  wrote  of  me  in  January, 
1S60  :  "  Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  cultivation  altogether 
avoids  the  temporary  injury  which  a  wholesale  turning 
up  of  the  subsoil  is  sure  to  produce  in  almost  every 
instance."  Here  is  an  extract  from  my  first  pamphlet, 
published  in  July,  1856  : — 

"  The  objects  sought  are  at  a  great  reduction  of  cost 
to  produce  a  much  greater  depth  of  staple  than  the 
common  plough  can  attain,  to  keep  the  seeds  and  weeds 
near  the  surface  that  they  may  speedily  shoot  and  be 
destroyed,  and  yearly  to  renovate  and  re-enrich  the  ex- 
hausted energies  of  the  soil  by  mixing  it  with  such 
portions  of  the  subsoil  as  may  be  required  to  supply  any 
deficiency.'* 

And  now  I  will  give  another  extract  from  a  letter  of 
mine  at  p.  121  : — 

"  At  Lincoln,  in  1854,  I  saw  them  plough  over  yellow 
clay  land  10  inches  deep,  showing  the  yellow  stuff  (sub- 
soil) full  5  inches  thick  upon  the  surface,  which  would 
have  frightened  me  had  I  been  the  tenant,  but  it  did  not, 
as  I  knew  how  to  work  it  without  bringing  it  up  to  the 
surface. ' ' 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  what  I  have  for 
years  been  driving  at,  viz.,  that  of  working  the  subsoil 
as  well  as  letting  air  and  water  pass  freely  through  it 
and  mixing  it  little  by  little  yearly  with  the  top  soil, 
thus  increasing  the  depth  of  the  top  soil  year  by  year  ; 
that  is  what  Mr.  Hope  and  "  G.  A.  H."  now  say  for 
H.  Evershed,  but  as  he  wrote  against  such  practice 
their  sayings  cannot  help  him.  "  G.  A.  H."  then 
describes  a  blundering  trick,  that  of  ploughing  12  or 
13  inches  for  "  Oats  ; "  yes,  Welsh  Oats,  that  did  not 
give  "a  single  ripe  corn."  He  should  have  gone  to 
Lincoln  in  1854  to  have  seen  yellow  stufi,  turned  up 
10  inches  deep,  and  thus  sharpened  his  wits  before  he 
rolled  land  over  12  or  13  inches  deep  at  once.  It  may 
be  that  I  saw  his  big  plough  there,  for  I  saw  eigiit  big, 
fat  horses  tugging  at  one  for  a  while,  turning  over  the 
yellow  stuff,  and  then  getting  regularly  set,  being  un- 
able to  move  an  inch.  A  prize  was  awarded  for  such  work, 
which  may  have  tempted  "G.  A.  H.  "to  have  parted  with 
his  money  to  try  for  luck  himself.  He  has  told  us  all 
about  his  luck,  of  which  he  says  that  he  has  had 
enough,  promising  never  to  try  again  ;  but  then  he 
offers  his  lumber  to  my  friends  at  half  price — yes,  and 
he  has  so  damaged  its  character  that  he  may  hang  it 
round  his  own  neck.  "  G.  A.  H."  then  tells  us  the 
right  thing,  viz.,  "a  double-furrow  plough  carrying 
a  cultivator  prong  in  place  of  the  front  plough,  and 
letting  the  back  plough  turn  its  furrow  over  on  top  the 
broken-up  subsoil."  From  12  to  14  inches  may  be  got 
at  a  bang  with  "a  pair  of  good  horses"  on  light 
soils,  "or  on  heavy  soil  with  three  or  four  horses."  A 
pair  of  good  horses  might  give  it  to  him  in  Wales,  but 
three  or  four  horses  could  not  give  it  to  me  on  my  clay 
hill,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Horses  are  of  no  use 
against  steam  there,  and  steam  upon  the  Fisken  plan 
might  break  down  there.  Can  "  G.  A.  H."  give  us 
any  information  as  to  its  worth.  He  promised  to  do 
so,  and  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded  it  a 
prize,  surely  he  will  try  to  do  so.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
"  G.  A.  H.,"  or  any  one  else,  to  kick  against  my 
doings  and  sayings  upon  the  working  of  soils,  for  they 
are  so  strongly  and  clearly  recorded  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  fetch  out  extracts  in  support  of  them. 
William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks, 
Feb.  15. 

Subsoil  Ploughing. — "A  Scotsman,"  quoted  by 
Mr.  Smith,  expressed  an  opinion,  unsupported  by 
positive  evidence,  in  favour  of  subsoilers.  He  belongs 
to  a  very  numerous  class  of  witnesses.  It  appears  a 
farmer  brought  to  market  the  best  corn  from  the  worst 
land  of  his  district,  and  he  had  a  subsoiler,  but  whether 
he  carried  the  corn  to  market  on  that  implement,  or 
what  connection  the  subsoiler  had  with  the  corn,  the 
"  Scotsman  "  does  not  explain.  He  also  states  that  in 
another  case,  within  his  own  knowledge,  some  one  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  bought  a  subsoiler,  but  he  does 
not  mention  under  what  circumstances  it  was  used,  or, 
in  fact,  whether  it  was  used  at  all.  He  merely  says 
some  one  bought  a  subsoiler,  and  "the  results  were 
satisfactory,"  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  my  Carrots 
when  I  subsoiled  and  manured  heavily  as  well.  The 
story  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  in 
the  southern  part  of  Britain  bought  a  reaping-machine. 
I  asked  him,  about  the  middle  of  harvest,  how  he  got 
on  with  his  reaper.  "  Admirably,"  was  the  reply. 
"  How  much  will  it  cut  in  a  day  ?  "  I  asked.  He  was 
unable  to  say  ;  for  instead  of  using  the  reaper  it  was 
kept  in  a  shed,  and  held  by  the  owner  ;';/  terrorem  over 
his  labourers.  The  results,  he  assured  me,  were  satis- 
factory. I  see  no  objection  to  any  person  keeping  a 
subsoiler  in  his  shed,  and  using  it  if  he  finds  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  heavy  dressings  to  cease  in 
their  effects.  //.  Evershed. 

In-and-in  Breeding.— In  your  paper  of  the 
15th  inst.  you  have  an  article  on  in-and-in  breeding, 
in  which  you  refer  to  the  bad  effects  which  the  present 
system  of  using  Shorthorn  bulls,  merely  because  they 
have  a  fashionable  pedigree,  has  upon  the  breed.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  I  believe,  you  alluded  to  the  same 
subject  in  making  some  remarks  on  the  breeding  of 
Shorthorns.  In  Jersey  they  have  adopted  a  better 
plan   for   the   improvement   of  their  breed  of  cattle. 
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Vol,  I  of  their  Herd  Book  (see  Agricultural  Gazette, 
1871,  p.  284)  has  just  been  published  by  C.  Le 
Feuvre,  Beresford  Library,  St.  Helier's.  I  hope  to 
see  a  review  of  it  in  your  paper  shortly.  [We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  work.]  If  they  can  prevent  their  very 
best  animals  from  being  exported,  and  will  not  kill 
their  best  bulls  till  they  are  six  years  old  or  so,  they 
will  soon  probably  have  no  bad  animals  in  the  island. 
C.  P.t  Steivkley  Grange,  Bucks. 

Agricultural  Education. — As  I  was  unable,  from 
uncontrollable  circumstances,  to  attend  the  hearing  of 
Prebendary  Brereton's  paper  on  "County  Education," 
at  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  upon  it,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Brereton's  paper  is  so 
distinct  and  intelligible  that  it  requires  no  repetition 
nor  special  emphasis  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  most  concerned — the  agricultural  class — 
for  it  simply  holds  out  to  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  others,  whose  brains  and  capital  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  culture  and  management  of  land, 
any  amount  of  tuition  their  parents  may  be  desirous 
they  should  have.  If  parents  are,  like  our  friend,  Mr. 
William  Eve,  afraid  that  their  children  will  incur 
danger  by  being  over  educated,  and  will  be  rendered 
unfit  for  work  by  a  college  education,  they  can  hold 
their  hand  at  any  point  which  they  may  think  will  best 
qualify  their  sons  for  "drudgery;"  but  they  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  their  responsibility  is  great, 
and  that  if,  having  the  means  at  command,  they  allow 
prejudice  to  prevent  their  sons  climbing  to  the 
"capital  surmounting  the  column,"  as  Mr.  Read  terms 
it,  they  alone  will  be  to  blame.  Mr.  Brereton,  in 
offering  to  the  middle  class  of  counties  the  opportunity 
of  finishing  the  education  of  their  sons  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  does  not  say  that  such  a  finish  is  essential  to 
successful  farming,  he  simply  desires  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  successful  the  means  of 
completing  an  education  hitherto  beyond  their  reach, 
in  consequence,  first,  of  the  great  cost  of  college  life, 
and  next,  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  essen- 
tially aristocratic  and  inconsistent  with  middle-class 
aspirations.  Thanks  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
these  notions  are  dying  out,  and  I  believe  there  exists 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  energy 
in  agriculture,  or  in  any  other  "culture,"  is  in- 
compatible with  the  best  education  youth  can 
obtain.  The  best  education  for  any  course  of  life 
necessarily  combines  the  technical  with  the  general ; 
the  one  feeds  the  other,  making  the  energy  of  those 
who  have  been  early  taught  to  feel  that  they  are 
dependent  on  their  own  industry  irresistible.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  in  my  experience  and  inter- 
course with  farmers,  that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  have 
made  the  most  money  in  their  business,  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  produced  the  most  corn  and 
meat  for  the  country,  were  those  who,  being  brought 
up  as  farmers,  were  the  best  educated.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  dilettanti,  nor  of  white-apron 
farmers  j  I  speak  of  the  true  British  farmer,  he  who, 
when  compared  with  those  who  despise  education,  may 
not  have  saved  as  much  money,  nor  have  died  as  rich, 
but  who,  with  an  enlightenment  above  the  ambition 
influencing  his  neighbours,  has  spent  a  fair  proportion 
of  his  gains  for  the  advancement  of  his  children,  and  in 
those  refinements  of  life  which  belong  to  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness.  In  every  branch  of  industry 
u  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream."  A 
land  agent  is  no  longer  the  creature  he  was.  Not  many 
years  back  he  was  a  sort  of  factotum,  or  upper  servant, 
with  a  chair  in  the  servant's  hall.  Now  the  majority 
of  land  agents  are  either  solicitors  or  members  of  some 
branch  of  the  owner's  family — a  gentleman  of  college 
education,  in  fact,  who  shall  perform  the  office  of 
owner  to  the  tenant  and  of  tenant  to  the  owner,  a 
species  of  ubiquity  requiring  a  knowledge  of  humanity 
which  is  perhaps  better  learnt  at  a  public  school  than 
anywhere  else.  Now,  too,  solicitors,  medical  men, 
civil  engineers,  and  land  agents  (there  are  some  left 
still),  a  large  number  are  fortified  for  a  new  phase  in 
their  "professions"  by  college  education  ;  and  though 
the  Bar  and  the  Church,  may  take  precedence  as  pro- 
fessions of  earlier  recognition,  it  will  soon  go  hard  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  comparison,  and  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  hold  their  own  against  college  men.  If 
the  fanner  wants  a  reason  for  educating  his  sons  in  the 
best  way  his  means  will  allow,  let  him  dwell  on  the 
following  facts : — The  population  of  England  has 
increased  134  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  acreage  does 
not  increase,  but  very  sensibly  decreases,  so  far  as 
farming  is  concerned,  by  the  space  taken  for 
railways,  houses  and  parks,  roads,  &c.  Capital 
increases  even  in  greater  ratio  than  the  popu- 
lation. To  make  a  reduced  area  produce  food, 
&c,  for  an  increasing  population  requires  all  the  united 
powers  of  mind  and  money — the  one  stimulated  by 
education,  and  the  other  protected  by  security  of 
tenure.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Orchard  Court,  Stevenage. 

Undrained  Yellow  and  Plastic  Clays. — When 
will  both  landowners  and  tenants  believe  that  such  soils 
cannot  be  farmed  profitably  if  undrained,  especially  in 
wet  seasons  like  the  last  ?  There  is  a  saying  in  Essex, 
that  it  is  not  when  the  land  is  drunk,  but  when  it  tries 
to  get  sober  again,  that  the  mischief  becomes  apparent. 
After  the  recent  drying  interval,  how  great  is  the  differ- 
ence    between    well-drained    and    undrained    clays ! 


There  is  much  drilling  of  both  Wheat  and  Beans  going 
on  just  now.  Even  on  our  own  drained  stiff  clay  we 
put  six  horses  to  the  drill  to  deposit  the  Beans 
deeply,  and  we  manage  the  harrowing  pretty  well  ; 
but  in  such  lands,  undrained,  it  is  a  question  of 
bird-lime,  or  like  the  mud  in  a  pond  from  whence 
the  surface  water  has  just  been  drawn  off.  How 
can  good  crops  be  hoped  for  on  such  soils  ? 
Of  course  a  very  dry  and  hot  season  may  save  some  of 
the  crops  by  cracking  deeply  and  widely  these  undrained 
clays,  but  at  present  appearances  are  not  hopeful.  For 
30  years  I  have  laboured,  I  hope  not  entirely  in  vain, 
to  impress  upon  my  brother  agriculturists,  both  land- 
owners and  tenants,  the  importance  of  drainage  as  an 
essential  basis  for  profitable  farming.  Gradually, 
although  slowly  and  partially,  many  of  my  opponents 
in  opinion  have  succumbed,  and  profited  by  their 
repentance.  One  of  them,  a  large  and  successful 
farmer,  who  became  convinced  some  ten  years  ago, 
admits  to  his  friends  that  he  was  once  very  wrong,  but 
especially  avoids  a  public  recantation,  although  he 
knows  that  farmers  would  believe  him  although  they 
disbelieved  me.  This  is  false  pride,  and  a  great  injury 
to  his  country.  The  paltry  charge  of  "js.  6d.  an  acre 
annually  for  liquidating  principal  and  interest  on  per- 
fect pipe  drainage  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  benefits 
derived  in  such  seasons  as  the  last,  and  yet  we  are  told 
by  our  best  authorities  that  some  20  millions  of  acres 
still  remain  undrained  !  Undrained  clay  land  is  like  a 
flower-pot  without  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water,   f.  y.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  February. 

Prices  of  Seeds. — I  have  been  much  amused  at 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  "A  London  Seeds- 
man "  has  managed  to  get  in,  under  the  form  of  a  para- 
graph, so  excellent  an  advertisement  for  himself  (for, 
of  course,  your  readers  can  easily  supply  the  name), 
and  at  the  same  time  has  managed  so  charmingly  to 
depreciate  provincial  seedsmen,  who  must  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  generous  hits  at  them.  May  I, 
as  an  amateur,  say  for  the  benefit  of  buyers,  that  his 
statements  are  utterly  fallacious  as  to  any  advantage 
possessed  by  Londoners  over  provincial  seedsmen — 
through  rates  are  as  easily  obtained  at  any  of  our  great 
railway  centres,  such  us  Chester,  Gloucester,  or  Read- 
ing, as  in  London.  With  regard  to  the  prices  of 
Potatos,  a  sample  may  be  true  to  name,  and  yet  not 
worth  much.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  sample  of  what 
was  called  an  improved  Red-skin  Flourball,  procured 
from  a  London  house,  and  there  was  not  much  more 
than  three  or  four  well-shaped  Potatos,  all  the  rest 
were  rough  "nobbles."  If  a  provincial  house  hadsent 
them  out,  I  have  no  doubt  "  A  London  Seedsman's  " 
indignation  would  have  been  immense.  Amateur. 
[An  "Amateur"  is  no  doubt  perfectly  correct  in  his 
assertion  that  London  and  provincial  seedsmen  are  on 
perfectly  equal  terms  as  to  their  power  of  supplying 
their  customers.  Nevertheless,  the  price  of  seeds  is  a 
subject  well  worth  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  if  "  G.  A.  H.'s  "  letter  should  put  all  our  seeds- 
men on  their  mettle  and  defence.  Meanwhile,  we  do 
not  believe  that  one  in  a  hundred  readers  of  the  para- 
graph now  spoken  of  as  an  advertisement  have  studied 
it,  and  compared  catalogues  to  ascertain  authorship. 
Now,  however,  that  an  "Amateur" — who  sends  us 
his  card — has  piqued  their  curiosity,  they  may  be  more 
disposed  to  inquire.] 

Peat  Pulping. — Would  it  not  pay  to  mix  the  pulped 
peat  with  gas-tar,  and  then  make  draining  pipes  of  it  ? 
They  could  be  made  very  much  cheaper  than  clay  pipes 
(which  would  require  burning),  and  being  so  very  much 
lighter,  and  less  brittle,  would  neither  cost  so  much  in 
carriage  nor  lose  so  much  in  handling.  The  dried  peats 
would  simply  require  "pounding"  and  mixing  before 
"running"  through  the  pipe  machine.  East  Somerset. 


VALE    OF  ALFORD. 
On  Farm    Servants  and  Labourers. — At   the   anni- 
versary dinner  recently,  Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P.,  read  a 
paper  upon  this  subject.     He  said  : — 

I  cannot  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
against  our  farm  servants,  the  feeing  markets,  and  the 
bothy  system.  The  farm  servants  are  a  very  hard- 
working class,  and  are  highly  deserving  of  comfortable 
dwellings  and  kind  treatment.  They  are  accused  of 
being  a  restless,  troublesome,  wandering  class.  I 
cannot  deny  that  some  are  restless,  and  that  some  do 
wander.  It  is  our  duty  to  consider  what  are  the 
causes  of  their  desire  of  change,  and  what  may  be  done 
by  us  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  I  cannot  generally 
retain  in  my  employment  unmarried  men  of  the  best 
class  for  more  than  one  year. 

I  think  myself  singularly  fortunate  if  I  can  keep 
them  two  years.  My  married  servants  seldom  or 
never  shift.  I  have  three  married  men,  in  charge  of 
three  different  farms,  who  have  been  with  me  for 
many  years,  and  the  understanding  between  us  is  that 
they  are  to  hold  their  present  situations.  I  ask  them 
no  questions.  I  trust  them,  and  the  confidence  is 
mutual.  I  find,  if  we  treat  farm  servants  as  men  like 
ourselves,  that  they  will  generally  do  us  justice  if  we 
are  careful  in  our  selection.  I  cannot  be  answerable 
for  them  if  an  employer  goes  to  a  market  and  engages 
every  cheap  man  at  hap-hazard  he  can  find,  without 


regard  to  his  character.  This  is  a  general  accusation 
against  the  farmer  ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Vale 
of  Alford.  The  practice  I  have  pointed  at  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 

I  hold  the  farm  servants  have  as  good  a  right  to 
raise  their  position  as  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
Why  should  not  these  poor  men  try  to  elevate  their 
position  by  every  lawful  means  in  their  power  ?  It  is 
their  duty  ;  and  it  is  only  by  their  fuithfut  services  that 
we  can  raise  our  position.  Faithful  servants  deserve 
the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  their  masters,  and  they 
ought  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  inferior  beings,  but  as 
our  friends  and  as  members  of  our  own  family.  I  had 
in  my  employment  at  one  time  last  harvest  upwards  of 
70  servants,  including  cattlemen  and  house-servants.  It 
was  a  trying  season  for  the  general  health  of  the  har- 
vest workers,  but  I  never  heard  a  murmur  or  com- 
plaint. Every  one  was  more  anxious  than  another  to 
do  his  duty. 

We  are  told,  again,  that  the  hiring  markets  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  country.  I  fear  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree  between  them  and  many  of  our  own  social 
meetings,  and  other  meetings  in  the  district.  We 
seldom  hear  anything  said  against  country  ba\\s,  excur- 
sion trains,  and  raffles,  which,  perhaps,  have  as  great 
an  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  farm-servants  as  fee- 
ing markets.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  hiring  markets,  but  in 
the  present  position  between  master  and  servant,  and 
the  want  of  cottage  accommodation,  I  regard  them  as 
a  great  convenience  between  master  and  servant,  when 
many  servants  are  required. 

After  remarking  that  the  register  system  was  prefer- 
able to  the  market,  which  yet  had  its  conveniences,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  concerning — 

The  Bothy — We  are  daily  told  that  the  bothy  system 
is  a  degrading  one,  and  that  feeing  markets  are  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilised  country.  I  have  part  of  my  servants 
in  the  bothy,  and  others  in  the  farm  kitchen.  I  have 
consulted  with  them  as  to  which  they  preferred.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  prefer  the 
bothy.  The  farm  kitchen  system  has  been  advocated 
as  a  great  improvement  on  the  bothy  ;  in  this  I  do  not 
agree.  When  the  mistress  is  of  a  kindly  disposition, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
farm  servants,  and  has  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  give  them  justice,  the  system  works  very  well.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  with  the  altered  state  of 
matters,  I  would  give  a  preference  to  the  bothy.  The 
servants  can  live  more  comfortably  than  in  the  farm 
kitchen.  They  have  their  food  just  as  they  like  to 
have  it,  and  no  disputes  between  masters  and  servants 
can  be  raised  as  to  its  quality  or  quantity.  The  bothy, 
no  doubt,  has  its  defects,  but  men  of  bad  character  will 
injure  any  system,  however  good. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  his  prize  essay,  disapproved  of  crofts, 
but  I  disagree  with  that — I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
crofts.  The  crofts  ought  to  be  let  generally  by  the 
landlord,  and,  if  let  by  the  tenant,  he  should  be  bound 
in  his  lease  by  the  proprietor  to  let  them  at  the  valua- 
tion of  competent  parties,  for  I  am  sorry  to  put  on 
record  that  the  tenants,  in  some  cases,  become,  in  the 
sub-letting  of  land,  more  grasping  than  the  proprietors. 

The  following  is,  I  think,  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
that  induce  our  farm  servants  to  shift  so  often  : — The 
causes  of  their  apparent  restlessness  are  the  very  imper- 
fect education  they  have  received  in  their  youth,  the 
want  of  comfortable  cottage  accommodation,  the  poor 
prospect  of  settling  down  in  crofts  and  small  farms,  the 
little  interest  taken  by  many  masters  in  their  welfare, 
poverty  created  by  their  improvident  habits,  immoral 
conduct,  the  very  commendable  desire  of  getting 
insight  into  the  different  modes  of  agriculture  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  bad  treatment  in  the 
farm  kitchen.  There  are  some  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  cottage  system.  Married  men  are  not  generally 
such  good  keepers  of  horses  and  harness  as  the 
unmarried  men.  It  is  to  cases  in  which  the  cottages 
are  too  distant  from  the  steading  that  this  observation 
most  frequently  applies.  Married  men  are  sometimes 
complained  of  as  being  fonder  of  their  own  houses  than 
the  stable  and  farm  steading.  There  is  another  dis- 
advantage. When  a  grieve  or  foreman  is  a  married 
man,  and  when  the  other  servants  are  in  the  bothy  or 
farm  kitchen,  and  when  the  master  does  not  sit  with 
his  servants,  there  is  no  restraint  in  the  absence  of  the 
grieve  ;  the  servants  are  allowed  to  do  very  much  as 
they  please.  There  ought  to  be  always  some  one  pre- 
sent in  the  bothy  or  farm  kitchen  who  is  responsible  to 
the  master  for  the  servants'  conduct,  and  the  party 
responsible  should  be  the  last  to  bed  and  the  first 
up  in  the  morning,  to  see  that  all  is  right. 

The  Duty  of  a  Master. — I  am  now  a  link  between 
the  past  and  present  generation.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  the  farm  servants  are  much  im- 
proved with  reference  to  mental  cultivation  and 
sobriety.  There  can  be  no  proper  understanding 
between  masters  and  servants  by  six  months'  service  ; 
at  least,  I  can  neverjudge  of  a  man  before  he  has  been 
at  least  12  months  under  my  eye;  and  the  master 
should  remember  that  we  are  all  of  one  flesh  and  blood . 
There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  the  statement, 
"That  the  ancient  tie  of  amity  and  love  between 
master  and  servant  has  been  snapped  asunder." 
Masters  should  remember  that  "  example  is  better  than 
precept,"  and  that  a  good  example  is  indispensably 
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necessary.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  a  master  may 
profess  if  he  do  not  show  it  in  his  life.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  minutely  the  servants  will  scan  the  conduct  of 
their  masters.  If  the  servants  should  find  their  masters 
over-reaching  their  neighbours,  and  unscrupulous  as  to 
truth — the  servants  have  ample  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation—there must  be  an  end  of  all  respect  from  the 
servant  to  the  master.  A  master,  to  retain  the  respect 
of  his  servants,  must  show  an  example  of  honesty  and 
fidelity  in  all  his  transactions,  and  truth  must  be  ever 
on  his  lips.  The  masters  should  do  everything  in  their 
power,  by  acts  of  kindness,  to  win  the  affections  of 
their  servants.  A  master  should  be  very  careful  as  to 
the  selection  of  a  grieve  or  foreman,  for  upon  that 
selection  will  generally  depend  the  conduct  of  all  his 
other  servants.  A  grieve,  or  foreman,  of  bad 
character,  it  is  exceedingly  likely,  will  poison 
every  servant  about  the  place.  This  is  only 
a  glance  at  the  duty  of  masters  to  their  servants  ;  but  if 
we  would  rigidly  carry  out  the  preceding  suggestions, 
I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  less  reason  to  complain 
of  the  migratory  habits  of  our  farm  servants.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
forbearance  were  so  much  required  on  the  part  of 
masters  and  servants.  The  masters  ought  to  yield  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  servants  ;  and  I  have  stated 
that  the  farm  servant's  duty  is  to  raise  their  position 
by  every  lawful  means  in  their  power,  and  these  poor 
men  have  right  on  their  side  when  they  keep  within 
proper  limits.  The  supply  and  demand  will  regulate 
the  wages — an  equality  of  wages  is  preposterous. 
Our  best  farm  servants  will  never  consent  to  such  a 
proposal.  There  are  servants  that  I  would  not  have 
in  my  employment,  although  they  gave  their  services 
for  nothing.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  farm 
servants  here  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  very  interested 
agitators,  whose  motives  are  their  own  aggrandisement, 
and  whose  arguments  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
between  master  and  servant. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Annual  Proceedings. — At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  last  week,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  of  Emsdon,  the  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  thus  referred  to  the  history  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society:  —  Since  its  formation  it 
had  grappled  with  many  important  questions,  and 
had  paved  the  way  by  its  action  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  many  reforms  that  must  be  effected  before 
agriculture  was  placed  upon  the  footing  that  by  reason 
and  justice  it  was  entitled  to  hold.  In  the  past  year  it 
had  considered  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
the  anomaly  of  local  taxation,  the  education  of  farmers' 
sons,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
They  had  also  gone  into  the  question  of  land  tenure 
and  tenant-right,  and  they  had  supported  generally  the 
policy  of  the  Central  Chamber. — With  regard  to  the 
question  of  diseased  animals,  he  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  law 
affecting  them.  Foreign  animals  which  were  diseased 
were  imported  without  sufficient  restrictions.  There 
was  no  question  at  all  that  a  great  deal  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  came  from  Ireland,  and  although  they 
could  not  treat  Ireland  as  a  foreign  country,  if  it  were 
a  centre  of  incubation  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  regulations  should  be  made  to 
enforce  a  proper  inspection.  The  loss  to  the  British 
agriculturist  and  to  the  consumer,  through  contagious 
diseases  among  cattle,  during  the  last  12  months,  had 
been  enormous.  Reliable  data  put  it  as  exceeding 
jC$, 000,000  sterling,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole 
value  of  foreign  importations  for  1871.  This  county 
alone,  in  the  past  year,  he  estimated  had  lost 
,£250,000,  and  he  thought  these  figures  proved 
that  it  did  not  require  any  great  amount  of 
astuteness  to  account  for  the  high  price  of  butchers' 
meat  during  the  same  period.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had  done 
good  service  by  exposing  the  great  inefficiency  and 
supineness  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  Irish  cattle. 
It  had  been  shown  that  the  labour  of  the  inspection  of 
cattle  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  man 
to  perform  it.  At  BalHnasloe  fair  this  year  as  many 
as  70,000  sheep  had  to  be  inspected  in  two  days,  and 
as  many  as  12,000  cattle  in  another  day.  It  was,  then, 
easy  to  be  understood  how  infected  animals  were  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  that  it  was  thus  flooded 
with  disease. 

He  trusted  that  he  might  congratulate  the 
Chamber  on  the  progress  made  upon  the  local 
taxation  question.  Although  many  people  (like  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  Malt-tax), 
believed  that  when  local  taxation  was  reduced  the 
rents  must  necessarily  become  higher  in  the  same 
ratio,  he  could  not  coincide  with  that  view.  His 
experience  was  that  during  the  last  1 5  years  rates  had 
increased  considerably,  but  they  had  fallen  upon  the 
occupier  of  the  land.  Taking  another  view  of  the 
question,  there  was  no  doubt  the  rates  had  been 
and  would  be  much  more  fluctuating  than  rents,  which 
could  not  vary  so  much  as  rates,  and  the  increase 
of  rates  had  not  in  any  way  reduced  rents. 

He  would  like  to  allude  to  the  labour  question.  He 
thought  they  should  endeavour  to  effect  improvements 
by  securing  to  the  labourer  comfortable  dwellings,  with 
good  gardens  attached  ;  by  paying  workmen  according 
jo  their  individual  worth,  either  directly,  by  contract, 


or  co-operation,  as  far  as  possible — and  he  knew  the 
difficulty  of  applying  this  rule  in  agriculture — and  by 
such  means  give  a  stimulus  to  the  able,  industrious,  and 
skilful,  and  at  the  same  time  discourage  the  idle,  indif- 
ferent, and  wasteful.  In  assessing  wages,  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable,  on  a  money  standard,  that  Chamber 
had  never  evinced  hostility  to  the  labourer,  but  they 
had  always  declared  that  their  policy  was  in  favour  of 
bettering  his  condition,  and  especially  in  the  direction 
he  indicated.  He  admitted  the  utility  of  smallholdings 
in  some  cases,  but  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  their 
extension.  The  formation  of  co-operative  farms,  with 
but  scant  capital,  he  thought  would  not  be  general  or 
likely  to  be  successful.  With  regard  to  small  holdings 
he  would  say  that,  although  it  was  possible  an  increased 
number  of  people  might  live  upon  the  land,  the  economy 
of  labour  would  not  be  so  great  as  the  present  time, 
and  besides  this  there  was  another  fact — a  larger  number 
of  people  would  have  to  be  sustained  on  land,  so  that 
there  would  be  less  produce  to  come  off  it  for  those  who 
were  unconnected  with  it.  They  all  knew  at  the 
present  time  that  for  successful  farming  it  was  necessary 
to  have  modern  appliances,  and  on  small  holdings  they 
could  not  be  used,  and  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
amount  of  produce  less.  He  thought  they  had  sufficient 
proof  before  them,  without  much  argument,  that  small 
holdings  were  not  such  great  advantages  as  some  people 
had  pointed  out.  Let  them  look  at  the  5,000,000  of 
peasant  proprietors  in  France — those  small  farmers  who 
were  so  generously  supported  from  this  country  after 
the  devastations  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and  who 
had  expressed  their  grateful  thanks  for  being  delivered 
from  starvation  and  ruin  by  the  contributions  which 
were  sent  out  to  them,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  came 
from  this  country.  These  men,  who  eke  out  a  living  by 
the  highly  vaunted  system  of  la  petite  culture,  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  country  in  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation, well  situated,  with  splendid  climate  and  good 
soil,  and  yet  the  country  is,  agriculturally,  only  self- 
supporting.  Look  at  Belgium,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Jenkins'  able  paper  on  large  and  small  farms,  recently 
read  before  the  Farmers'  Club,  with  her  large  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture,  21  to  every  100  acres  under 
cultivation  eat  their  heads  off,  and  his  deductions  are 
that  the  results  we  get  in  England,  under  more  adverse 
conditions,  exceed  those  arrived  at  by  these  small  farm 
systems.  Then  he  thought  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  number  of  large  holdings  in  this  country. 
From  the  agricultural  returns  of  1870  he  had  gathered 
that  the  farms  in  this  country  under  20  acres  were 
54  per  cent.,  under  100  acres  2S  per  cent.,  while  only 
18  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  were  above  100  acres.  This 
was  not  such  a  great  proportion  of  large  holdings  as 
was  generally  supposed  to  exist,  and  the  estimate  did 
not  include  Ireland,  with  its  minute  sub-divisions,  and 
results  derived  from  which  could  not  encourage  the 
thinking  man  to  extend  such  a  system. 

The  Chamber,  as  he  had  said,  had  had  a  discussion 
on  Tenant-right  and  Land  Tenure,  and  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  were  now  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  report  as  to  the  scale  of  allowances  by 
which  an  outgoing  tenant  was  to  be  compensated.  He 
trusted  this  committee  would  take  care,  in  giving  a  fair 
allowance  to  outgoing  tenants  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, that  they  did  not  charge  the  incoming  tenant 
with  more  than  was  just.  With  regard  to  these 
allowances  he  would  say  this — if  such  allowance  were 
guaranteed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he  could  not 
see  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  any  one.  If  a  man 
became  entitled  legally  to  what  he  had  left  in  the  land, 
he  did  not  see  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  complain. 

There  were  many  other  questions  of  interest  they  had 
not  time  to  go  into  on  this  occasion.  The  question  of 
game  was  one  of  considerable  importance.  That 
Chamber,  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  generally,  had 
strongly  deprecated  over-preservation  of  game,  and  this, 
he  had  no  doubt,  was  one  great  reason  why  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  had  met  with  strong  opposition  from  those 
who  were  fond  of  the  battue  system.  But  he  thought 
this  was  all  the  more  a  reason  why  such  associa- 
tions should  exist,  so  that  the  iniquity  of  this  system 
should  be  exposed,  for  it  was  one  alike  enervating  to  the 
English  character,  ruinous  to  British  agriculture,  and 
injurious  to  the  people  at  large.  He  did  not  believe 
for  one  moment  that  farmers  objected  to  their  landlords 
having  a  fair  amount  of  game.  He  thought  that  farmers 
were  all  sportsmen  at  heart,  and  nothing  gave  them  more 
pleasure  than  to  see  their  landlords  shooting  over  their 
property.  What  farmers  did  object  to  was  over  pre- 
servation, especially  of  ground  game,  and  they  thought 
that  rabbits  should  be  annihilated  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  The  Malt-tax  had  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  Mr.  Lowe  had  something  like  a 
surplus  of  three  millions  sterling,  and  although  he  gave 
a  tacit  promise  two  years  ago  that  the  tax  should 
receive  his  consideration  when  he  had  a  balance,  he 
had  given  them  the  cold  shoulder  now.  He  did  not 
think  they  had  much  to  expect  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
relieve  them  of  this  tax,  which  was  indefensible  on  Free 
Trade  grounds,  the  policy  the  Chancellor  laid  so  much 
stress  on  when  he  took  the  remaining  is.  duty  per 
quarter  off  corn,  which  he  termed  the  last  rag  of  pro- 
tection, but  which  was  simply  a  registration  fee  felt  by 
no  one.  Their  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  tax  was  by  making  it  a  question  for  their 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  for  the 


county  members,  but  for  the  borough  members  of  agri 
cultural  towns.  Those  borough  members'  constituents 
looked  to  the  farmers  for  support,  and  the  farmers  must 
look  to  them  for  assistance  in  this  matter.  The  chair- 
man concluded  by  urging  members  to  individually  assist 
in  completing  their  organisation,  and  asked  them  to 
couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  their  energetic  honor- 
ary secretary  for  the  Ludlow  district,  to  whose  assist- 
ance the  Chamber  was  much  indebted. 

Mr.  Blakeway  responded. —The  Rev.  C.  H.  Pig- 
gott  gave  "Landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers." — 
Colonel  Corbett  responded  for  the  landlords,  and 

Mr.  Thomas  Horton  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant-farmers.  He  said :  As  one  of  the  deputation  that 
waited  upon  Mr.  Lowe,  the  other  day,  upon  the 
question  of  the  Malt-tax,  he  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  received.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Lowe  gave  us  a  promise  that  when  he 
had  a  surplus  at  disposal  he  would  do  something  for 
us  in  the  matter,  and  this  year  he  told  them  it  was  not 
a  tenant-farmer's  question  at  all,  but  a  consumer's 
question.  But  was  it  so  ?  If  they  could  malt  their 
own  damaged  grain,  and  give  it  to  their  stock  in  the 
state  it  ought  to  be  given,  would  they  not  be  able  to 
produce  more  beef  and  mutton,  and  would  not  the 
public  generally,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  be  benefited  ? 
There  would,  however,  be  another  election  before  long, 
and  then  farmers  must  look  to  their  own  interests.  It 
had  been  said  that  there  are  400,000  tenant-farmers  in 
this  country,  and  if  each  would  give  $s.t  it  would 
amount  to  ^"100,000,  and  with  it  they  could  return  100 
members,  and  pay  all  their  expenses,  as  he  believed 
the  expenses  of  Mr.  Reed  were  paid  by  the  farmers  of 
Norfolk.  If  Norfolk  could  do  that,  could  not  other 
counties  do  the  same  ?  The  tenant  farmers  of  England 
are  fully  prepared  to  do  their  duty,  if  the  landlords  of 
England  will  do  their  duty.  Some  people  said,  "Why 
do  you  apply  to  the  Legislature?  Why  don't  you 
settle  matters  amicably  between  yourselves?"  But 
how  long  had  the  tenant-farmer  been  asking  the  land- 
lord to  take  up  those  questions,  without  success?  That 
was  why  farmers  had  now  to  fight  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. After  a  few  remarks  relative  to  farming 
matters  in  the  past  year,  and  their  prospects  in  the 
present,  Mr.  Horton  sat  down  amid  hearty  applause. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

S  TO  IV MARKET. 
Profitable  Farming. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
Club,  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  "What  is  the 
best  course  in  husbandry  suited  to  this  district  to  pursue 
in  order  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  food  for  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  largest  money 
return  to  the  cultivator?" 

Mr.  C.  Fisk,  Whitton,  explained  that  it  was  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  he  had  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce a  subject,  knowing  the  feeling  which  existed  in 
some  minds  that  one  who  had  not  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  but  who  had  turned  to  that  occupation  whilst  en- 
gaged in  another  business,  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
man  who  should  endeavour  to  instruct  or  impart  infor- 
mation to  those  who  were,  so  to  speak,  born  with  a 
plough  in  their  hands,  and  having  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  reception  which  that  pioneer  in  agriculture,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Mechi,  had  sometimes  received  at  the  hands  of 
practical  agriculturists,  his  hesitation  was  the  greater. 
He  looked  upon  Mr.  Mechi  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
countrymen,  and  as  an  agricultural  soldier  who  has 
worn  his  honours  long  and  honourably,  one  who  has 
done  much  to  remove  antiquated  notions  and  prejudices, 
who,  if  he  has  sometimes  hit  hard,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  has  always  done  so  with  the  best  intentions. 

He  was  sure  they  would  not  wish  him  to  tell  them 
that  he  believed  them  to  be,  as  agriculturists,  quite 
perfect.  He  would  not  introduce  any  theory  he  had 
not  practically  worked  out  and  thoroughly  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  Further,  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  his  remarks  were  intended  to  apply 
more  particularly  to  the  eastern  counties  and  to  a  soil 
such  as  he  had  himself  cultivated.  Let  him  also  say 
that  he  accepted  nothing  in  farming  as  successful  unless 
accompanied  by  profit.  The  two  questions  asked  in 
his  subject  were  of  vast  importance  to  the  country.  The 
course  he  should  advocate  would  be  opposed  to  the 
general  run  of  farming  as  practised  in  this  district,  and 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  system  as  advocated  at 
their  last  monthly  meeting  by  Mr.  Wells  [see  p.  55],  his 
was  a  sort  of  innovation  on  the  four-course  shift,  pro- 
bably a  very  proper  one  for  extremely  heavy  land.  The 
four-course  shift  was  introduced  years  ago  by  the  great 
agriculturist  Coke,  of  Holkham,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
best  adapted  for  the  period,  but  with  years  came  increase 
of  population,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  bread  corn  as 
well  as  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  is  required  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  people.  Surely,  then,  it  behoved 
them,  as  the  producers  of  the  food  of  the  people,  to 
endeavour  to  meet  these  growing  wants.  If  the  tenant- 
farmers  by  any  improved  system  could  produce  not  only 
more  meat,  but  also  a  much  larger  supply  of  bread  corn 
on  a  given  quantity  of  land,  it  was  both  their  duty  and 
interest  to  do  so.  The  course  he  should  propose  to 
effect  such  a  result  would  be  what  he  called  a  three- 
course  shift. 

Light  Land  Farming. — lie  tooka  farm  uf  100  acres. 
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Of  this  100  acres  10  acres  was  grass,  less  rather  than  more, 
because  if  the  grass  is  not  extremely  good  it  would  be 
a  considerable  loss.     He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any- 
thing like  a  large  quantity  of  grass  land  on  a  farm,  more 
especially  if  it  is  like  a  large  portion  of  our  Suffolk 
pastures,  very  poor,  there  being  no  possibility  of  making 
either  food  or  large  returns  on  poor  grass  lands.     This 
gave  90  acres  under  the  plough,  which  he  would  divide 
into  three  shifts  of  30  acres  each.     He  should  crop  one 
shift  in  green  crop,  consisting  of  18  acres  of  Mangel, 
2  acres  of  Swedes,   5  acres  of  Clover— all  heavily  ma- 
nured, and  5  acres  of  Peas,  to  come  off  before  the  general 
harvest,  and  broken  up  and  sown  down  with  a  mixture 
of  Rape  and  Mustard  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep.     The  pea 
land  to  receive  in  addition  to  sheep-feed  a  half  dress- 
ing of  manure.     The  clover  land  to  be  twice  mowed, 
and  then  folded  over  with  sheep.     He  should  draw  off 
all  the  Mangels  and  most  of  the  Swedes,  and  then  fold 
with  sheep.     As  soon  as  he  began  to  clear  his  Mangel 
his  sheep  followed  in  folds.     He  gave  them  in  addition 
to  the  green  crop  left  on  the  land  dry  food  in  troughs. 
He  never  permitted  any  blanks  in  his  root  crops,  taking 
care  to  have  some  plants  of  cattle  Cabbage  and  Kohl 
Rabi  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  where 
there  may  be  any  blanks  in  the  Mangel.  These  he  al-o 
left  to  be  fed  by  the  sheep.     The  entire  green  crop  is 
very  heavily  manured  with  a  rich  dressing  of  dung. 
Of  all  things,  he  detested  a  weak  root  crop  ;   to  his 
mind   it  was  a  sure  evidence    of    something   wrong. 
From  the  heavy  manuring  he  gave  for  his  green  crop, 
sufficient  manure  was  left  in  the  land  to  grow  a  large 
Wheat  crop,  both  corn   and   straw.      As  soon  as  he 
had  cleared  his  Wheat  crop  he  broke  up  his  Wheat 
stubble,  and  on  two-thirds  sowed   Rape  and  Mustard. 
On  the  other  10  acres  he  applied  15  loads  of  dung  per 
acre  and  drilled  in  Rivett  Wheat,  and  if  part  of  it  hap- 
pened to  come  in  his  lightest  land  he  also  sowed  down 
with  Rape  and  Mustard,  which  was  fed  by  sheep  and 
then  cropped  with  spring  Wheat,    so  that  in  90  acres 
of  arable  land  he  got  40  acres  of  Wheat  every  year.    If 
every  90  acres  of  arable  land  throughout  England  pro- 
duced 40  acres  of  bread  corn,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  increased  enormously. 
Under  this  system  of  growing    Wheat  his  crops  had 
averaged    a   very   satisfactory   return.     The  other  20 
acres  sown  with  Rape  and  Mustard  after  Wheat,  are, 
as  soon  as  is  required,   fed  with  sheep  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Barley.     He  found  the  land  quite  rich  enough 
to  grow  all  the  Barley  that  could  stand  on  it,  and  as  a 
rule  made  a  high  price  per  acre,  as  the  quality  was 
invariably   good.      He  sometimes   grew  less   Barley, 
growing  either  more  Wheat  or   a  few  acres  of  Oats 
instead,  but  taking   care  to    have   in  all  60  acres  of 
cereals  out  of  90  acres  arable.     No  doubt  Barley  would 
be  the  most  kindly  grain  to  follow  Wheat,  and  if  they 
could  make  sure  of  the  price  per  coomb  they  had  been 
lately  realising  it  would  be  the  best  crop  to  grow,  but 
he  was  afraid  such  would  not  be  the  case,  as  if  a  large 
crop  of  Barley  is  grown  throughout  the  country  down 
comes  the  price.     He  suggested  that  they  should  con- 
tract  their  acreage   of  Barley  and    either    substitute 
Wheat,  Oats,  or  Peas,  the  result   of  which  would  be 
that  Barley  would  make  a  much  higher  price. 

If  every  farm  of  100  acres  grew  10  acres  of  Barley 
less  and  10  acres  of  Wheat  more,  they  would  find  the 
Barley  crop  would  come  to  just  as  much  money,  and 
they  would  have  the  10  acres  of  Wheat  or  other  corn, 
as  the  case  might  be,  as  an  extra  crop,  in  fact,  clear 
profit ;  at  any  rate  if  such  a  course  was  pursued  it 
would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  moDey  return  of  the 
cultivator. 

These  remarks  as  to  cropping  were  intended  to  apply 
to  land  which  will  bear  sheep  at  most  times,  such  as  is 
understood  to  be  feeding  land,  ranging  from  good 
mixed  soil  to  fair  light  land.  No  doubt  there  are  very 
light  lands  to  which  this  course  of  cropping  would  not 
apply,  such  lands  as  walk  lands  and  light  sheep  farms, 
but  he  had  carried  it  out  on  extremely  light  land,  such 
as  in  some  districts  would  not  realise  more  than  los. 
per  acre  rent. 

Heavy  Land  Farming. — This  three-course  shift 
might  be  carried  out  on  moderately  heavy  land  with 
modifications.  He  farmed  14  years  a  farm  near 
Ipswich  so  heavy  that  it  required  to  be  well  drained  : 
with  such  a  season  as  the  present  stock  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  fields.  He  described  the  system  of 
cropping  he  pursued  on  this  farm,  and  added  that  he 
was  allowed  to  crop  as  he  pleased.  All  the  other 
farms  on  the  estate  were  held  on  the  four-course  shift, 
whilst  his  conditions  were  that  he  might  crop  just  as 
he  pleased  and  do  what  he  liked  with  the  produce, 
the  agent  stipulating  that  he  should  properly  manure 
and  keep  perfectly  clean  all  the  arable  land,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  the  lease  should  bring  the  farm  under  the 
four-course  shift  as  near  as  the  size  of  the  fields  would 
admit  He  also  had  permission  to  knock  down  the 
fences,  square  the  fields,  lay  two  or  three  into  one, 
the  owner  supplying  pipes  for  drainage  and  the  tenant 
labour. 

I,  continued  Mr.  Fisk,  immediately  had  the  old 
fences  knocked  down,  and,  where  wanted,  put  up  new, 
planting  them  with  Whitethorn.  He  allowed  me  to 
have  all  the  pollards  and  wood  from  the  fences,  and, 
as  the  fences  were  very  large,  the  wood  paid  me  for  the 
labour.  I  carted  the  timber  trees  (a  large  number)  to 
the  timber  yard  of  the  estate,  and  was  paid  for  felling 


and  carting  them.  As  there  was  some  pasture  that  I 
did  not  like  the  look  of,  and  we  had  to  go  through  some 
of  the  arable  land  to  get  at  it,  the  agent  consented  to 
allow  me  to  break  it  up  and  crop  it  as  arable  land.  It 
had  never,  as  pasture,  paid  much,  but  I  found  I  could 
grow  as  good  crops  of  corn,  and  better  of  roots,  than 
on  any  other  portion  of  the  farm,  and  for  years  it 
required  but  little  manure.  I  can  assure  you  this 
experiment  has  given  me  a  perfect  horror  of  poor  grass- 
land. There  was  one  condition  I  had  nearly  forgotten ; 
I  have  no  doubt  you,  gentlemen,  would  not  if  you  had 
such  a  one  in  your  lease.  It  was  to  this  effect — that  I 
should  twice  in  every  year,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  hand 
over  a  certain  amount  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm 
— how  much  I  am  not  disposed  to  say,  as  it  might, 
probably,  make  some  persons  uneasy.  From  my 
having  this  farm  on  such  different  terms  to  the  other 
tenants,  not  only  the  tenants,  but  other  parties  as  well, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  ruin  the  farm  by 
the  end  of  the  lease,  if  I  could  carry  it  out.  Instead  of 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  it  made  a  higher 
rent  to  another  party,  and  there  were  plenty  of  persons 
who  would  willingly  have  taken  it.  I  only  name  this  to 
show  the  owners  of  farms  they  need  be  under  no  fear 
of  giving  their  tenants  liberal  terms,  so  long  as  they 
have  tenants  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  land. 

With  regard  to  leases,  I  should  much  prefer  them  to 
a  yearly  tenancy,  with  the  option,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  that  his  representatives  should 
have  the  liberty  to  farm  the  lease  out,  if  they  pleased, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  late  tenant.  Still, 
you  could  not  expect  to  have  a  farm  cultivated  to  the 
end  of  the  lease  in  the  best  manner,  unless  the  tenant 
was  quite  sure  of  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  Unless  the 
tenant  has  power  to  renew,  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
the  farm  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  run  out.  The 
loss  naturally  from  this  cause  alone  is  enormous  in  the 
food  of  the  people  ;  but  tenant-right,  which  is  fast 
coming,  will  cure  this  evil. 

Mr.  Fisk  proceeded  to  express  his  conviction  that 
the  question  of  tenant-right  was  coming  quickly  to  the 
front,  and  his  satisfaction  that  the  feeling  had  changed 
in  that  respect  from  what  it  was  when  some  years  ago 
he  advocated  tenant-right  at  the  Ipswich  Farmers' 
Club,  on  which  occasion  the  chairman,  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
brought  his  powerful  artillery  to  bear  on  him,  and  he 
had  also  the  fire  of  the  small-arms  of  the  infantry,  in 
the  shape  of  some  of  the  tenant-farmers,  poured  into 
him. 

Manures. — The  next  point  on  which  he  touched  was 
the  question  how  manure  should  be  provided,  and  on 
this  he  said  : — 

Holding  land,  as  I  did  at  one  time,  on  three  sides 
of  Ipswich,  I  was  favourably  placed  for  carting 
manure,  and  as  it  could  be  had  of  excellent  quality,  in 
the  shape  of  night-soil,  for  the  carting  away,  I  took 
my  main  supply  from  Ipswich,  selling  most  of  my 
produce  as  to  roots  and  Clover  off  the  land.  And  at 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  swine  and  the  horses  I 
required,  I  kept  but  little  stock  on  the  land  ;  and  it 
did  not  require  so  much  capital  to  carry  on  the  farming. 
I  could  turn  my  roots  into  cash  at  once,  whereas,  if  I 
had  consumed  them  on  the  land,  I  should  have  required 
more  capital  to  purchase  stock  for  feeding  the  roots. 
And,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  meat  was  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, stock  did  not  pay  so  well  for  either  breeding 
or  feeding.  Now  all  is  changed ;  meat  is  high  in 
price,  with  every  possibility  of  its  remaining  so  ;  and 
for  some  years  I  have  kept  a  large  quantity  of  stock  in 
proportion  to  the  land  I  hold.  So  satisfied  am  I  now 
as  to  stock,  that  I,  some  three  years  since,  sold  my 
muck-waggon  to  a  neighbour,  and  have  not,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  loads  of  stable  manure,  carted 
any  town  muck,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so,  if  meat 
continues  up  in  price,  as  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  all  the  manure  I  require  at  home,  free  of  cost, 
from  sheep  and  swine.  I  have  for  some  years,  on  the 
farm  at  which  I  reside,  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
yearly  about  as  much  meat  as  comes  to  £$  per  acre. 
With  a  small  quantity  of  beef,  this  season  it  will  be 
higher.  I  have  both  bred  and  fed,  but  more  usually 
fed.  It  would  not  require  many  figures  to  show  that 
if  all  the  land  in  England  produced  as  much  meat 
in  proportion  as  I  do,  the  people  could  not  eat  it,  let 
the  price  be  what  it  might.  Through  keeping  a  large 
head  of  stock  in  proportion  to  my  land  I  am  always  in 
a  good  position  as  to  manure.  I  this  season  mucked 
my  maiden  layer  heavily  at  Michaelmas,  and  I  have 
something  like  600  loads  of  good  strong  muck  out 
ready  for  Mangels  ;  and  on  the  lightest  of  my  land  I 
am  also  folding  sheep  where  the  barley  stubble  was 
ploughed  after  harvest  and  sown  down  with  Mustard 
and  Rape,  giving  the  sheep  in  addition  a  few  Mangels 
and  Swedes  in  the  troughs  with  corn  and  chaff,  so  that 
on  the  weakest  land  the  chances  are  I  shall  get  the 
heaviest  Mangel  crop.  I  must  again  remind  you  not 
to  expect  a  heavy  money  return  if  you  have  much  ordi- 
nary grass  land.  Suffolk  will  not  do  for  grass  :  as  a 
rule  our  climate  is  too  dry.  The  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex  send  to  London  more  meat  than  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  put  together  ; 
and  that  is  the  best  proof  that  grass  land  is  not  required 
to  make  meat.  Those  who  have  tried  meat-making  on 
poor  grass  land  know  it  to  be  a  failure,  while,  if  broken 
up  and  grown  with  green  crops  and  corn,  the  result 


would  be  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  for  the  people, 
and  also  a  much  heavier  money  return  for  the  culti- 
vator. I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  a  clas-s  of 
farmers  who  are  afraid  to  grow  really  large  green  crops 
for  fear  of  exposing  their  poverty,  inasmuch  as  large 
green  crops  require  a  large  outlay  for  stock.  Twenty 
acres  of  Mangel  will,  if  properly  treated,  produce 
an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and  would  re- 
quire a  large  outlay  for  stock  to  consume  them. 
I  must  think  that  want  of  capital  is  the  main 
cause  of  so  many  inferior  root  crops  :  nothing  is  easier 
to  grow  :  still  a  large  number  of  farmers  have  most 
miserable  root  crops,  even  with  meat  at  Is.  per  pound. 
I  am  also  led  to  think  that  many  farmers  hold  too  much 
land  for  their  capital.  There  is  such  a  desire  to  be 
thought  large  farmers  that  you  will  frequently  see 
farmers  adding  farm  to  farm,  without  a  corresponding 
addition  to  their  capital.  I  have  never  been  on  a  farm 
that  I  did  not  see  as  much  land  lying  idle  as  an 
industrious  man  might  make  a  living  oft",  and  I  firmly 
believe  there  are  not  many  parishes  in  this  county,  or 
perhaps  any  other,  in  which  farms  could  be  shown  on 
which  no  extra  production  could  be  profitably  made. 
Not  but  that  I  quite  think  land  might  be  properly 
farmed  in  large  blocks,  and  perhaps  at  a  cheaper  rate  ; 
but  of  all  the  follies  a  farmer  can  commit,  that  of 
holding  more  land  than  he  can  properly  manure  is  the 
greatest  ;  he  is  injuring  himself  and  others  at  the  same 
time.  Manure  on  a  farm  is  like  steam-power  to  a 
factory.  A  manufacturer  would  be  laughed  at  if  he 
attempted  to  drive  his  machinery  with  half  the  power 
required,  for  without  sufficient  power  his  machinery  and 
hand  would  be  idle  ;  yet  this  is  what  many  cultivators 
are  doing  at  the  present  moment,  through  holding  more 
land  than  they  have  capital  to  work — or,  in  other  words, 
they  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  Let  me  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  farmer  holding  200  acres  of  land 
if,  by  concentrating  the  capital  so  employed  on  100 
acres,  he  can  make  as  much  profit  ?  He  has  less 
supervision,  he  is  as  well  off  in  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  he  leaves  100  acres  for  some 
one  else.  There  is  such  a  desire  at  the  present  day  by 
men  of  all  professions,  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
money,  to  become  farmers,  that  competition  for  land  is 
sure  to  be  severe,  but  it  might  be  more  than  met  by 
what  I  call  concentrating  the  capital  at  present 
employed  in  agriculture. 

As  to  Sugar-Beet,  Mr.  Fisk,  as  a  grower  of  Silesian 
Sugar-Beet  for  20  years,  assured  them  they  are  not  a 
difficult  root  to  grow,  and  may  be  grown  to  a  respect- 
able crop.  This  year  he  grew  over  20  tons  per  acre, 
and  believed  they  might  be  grown  without  difficulty  up 
to  25  tons.  He  recommended  12  lb.  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  over  250  roots  to  the  rod,  and  an  average  weight 
of  2  lb.  Should  they  grow  as  heavy  a  crop  as  he  had 
done  this  season,  they  who  happened  to  be  near  the 
factory  would  make  ^20  per  acre,  and,  besides  the 
sugar,  the  pulp  will  make  a  good  quantity  of  meat. 
Their  feeding  properties  are  far  beyond  any  root  but 
Kohl  Rabi,  which  he  bad  no  doubt  will  make  more 
mutton  than  any  other  root  grown  per  acre. 

Live  Slock. — The  question,  what  kind  of  stock  he 
would  recommend,  is  a  difficult  one.  He  pre'erred 
sheep  and  pigs.  Some  farms  were,  no  doubt,  better 
suited  to  cattle.  They  must  suit  their  stock  to  their 
farm.  Then,  again,  as  to  any  particular  class  ;  if  all 
took  to  it  the  price  would  soon  go  down.  He  could 
not  do  better  than  advise  them  to  have  all  the  stock 
their  farm  will  carry  and  feed  them  well.  Here  came 
the  question — What  is  best  to  feed  them  on?  There 
are  at  the  present  day  so  many  different  kinds  of  food 
for  stock  that  one  may  have  his  choice  ;  but  bear  in 
mind  most  of  them  have  a  manurial  as  well  as  a  feeding 
value.  The  main  object  was  to  make  manure  free  of 
cost.  To  do  this  they  must  not  force  their  stock  too 
much,  or  their  food  will  be  in  the  manure.  Many 
animals  got  more  corn  than  they  could  appropriate  ;  in 
fact,  void  it  with  their  dung.  This  was  often  the  case 
with  swine.  To  make  them  pay  well  you  must  not 
let  them  cost  too  much  per  week  to  feed.  He  had  fed 
thousands  of  pigs,  and  had  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
them  pay.  Stores  such  as  he  should  buy  now  for  feed- 
ing at  about  £,z$  per  score,  should  not  cost  for  the 
first  two  months  more  than  5^.  per  head  per  month  ; 
and  they  do  not  do  well  unless  they  increase  21  lb. 
weight  per  month,  live  weight,  up  to  the  finish.  Fit- 
for-sale  swine,  under  14  stones  own  weight,  should  not 
exceed  3X,  per  week.  He  gradually  increased  their 
food  in  quality. 

There  were  in  Ipswich  several  persons  who  (eed 
large  numbers  of  pigs,  solely  for  the  profit  of  feeding, 
having  to  buy  all  their  food  and  sell  the  manure— men 
who  have  followed  it  for  years,  and  who  would  not  do 
so  if  it  did  not  answer  their  purpose.  He  named  two 
— Mr.  Thomas  Seager  and  Mr.  S.  Cox — who  have  fed 
thousands.  Mr.  S.  Cox,  before  he  had  a  farm,  used  to 
send  out  to  farmers  hundreds  of  pigs  yearly,  and  find 
the  corn  to  feed  them,  the  farmer  having  the  manure 
for  his  trouble,  Mr.  Cox  getting  his  profit  on  the  pigs. 
A  great  mistake  is  made  in  pigs,  by  not  knowing  the 
right  sort.  A  pig  to  pay  wants  to  have  plenty^  of 
length  with  flat  sides,  and  if  crossed  with  the  Berkshire, 
carrying  plenty  of  lean,  so  much  the  better,  not  the 
short-nosed,  prick-eared  sort  we  often  see  exhibited  at 
shows,  that  are  all  fat,  which  no  one  but  an  Esquimaux 
can  eat,  and  are  not  worth  so  much  to  sell  by  u.  pec 
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stone.  He  firmly  believed  this  kind  of  pig  has  given 
those  who  used  to  eat  pork  a  thorough  dislike  to  it. 
A  working  man  likes  something  more  enjoyable  than 
these  lumps  of  fat,  which  the  breeders  would  not  pro- 
duce if  they  had  to  sell  them  at  the  scale  by  weight. 
Fashion  finds  flats  who  give  absurd  prices  for  what  is 
useless.  If  they  had  home  land  that  would  carry 
sheep,  let  them  keep  all  they  could — every  one  likes 
mutton,  no  fear  that  too  much  will  be  made. 

As  to  cattle,  said  Mr.  Fisk,  I  will  not  advise  you 
which  class  or  sort  will  best  answer  your  purpose  ;  but  I 
believe  I  can  warn  you  what  to  avoid.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  of  late  years  to  give  fabulous  prices  for  a 
class  of  animals  known  as  pedigree  Shorthorns  ;  at 
times  a  sort  of  mania  sets  in  similar  to  the  Tulip  mania 
that  raged  some  years  ago  ;  but  I  consider  the  Short- 
horn mania  the  worst  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  purchased  the  Tulips  at  absurdly  high  prices 
injured  no  one  but  themselves  ;  but  these  Shorthorns 
eat  an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and  produce  but 
little  in  return,  unless  it  finds  its  way  to  market  surrep- 
titiously. Fancy  a  joint  off  a  beast  that  as  a  calf  cost 
,£100  ;  this,  at  least,  would  not  provide  food  for  the 
people,  and  I  am  thinking  would  be  more  of  a  white 
elephant  than  making  a  money  return  for  the  culti- 
vator. The  Mark  Lane  Express^  the  other  week,  in 
an  article  on  this  Shorthorn  mania  said  : — 

"But  we  have  carefully  kept  clear  of  those  excesses 
which  have  so  often  characterised  this  businesss.  When 
those  effete  Grand  Duchesses  were  selling  blindfold  in 
Willis's  Rooms,  at  ruinous  prices,  to  luckless  Mr.  Belts, 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  said  then  precisely  that  which  it 
says  now  : — 'The  whole  thing  is  a  mania,  an  absurdity, 
which  no  practical  man  of  business  would  be  justified  in 
touching.'  Shorthorn  breeding  is  now  a  mere  subsidiary 
pleasure,  a  fashionable  adjunct  to  the  farm,  which  a 
steward  or  a  bailiff  manages.  When  years  since  we 
dared  say  so  much  it  was  regarded  as  treason.  But  how 
stand  the  facts  ?  Mr.  Betts  was  persuaded  to  give  over 
jT6ooo  for  12  of  these  Duchesses,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  three  died,  two  were  killed,  and  two  more  sold  at 
something  like  a  tenth  of  what  they  had  cost,  as  hope- 
lessly barren." 

I  think  you  must  agree  with  me  that  this  class  of 
animals  would  not  answer  your  purpose  or  provide  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  people.  One  word  as  to  build- 
ings. These  you  must  have,  or  no  profit  can  come  of 
feeding  stock.  Warmth  is  a  great  help  to  food.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  do  as  I  have  done,  put  them 
up  at  your  own  expense.  Most  farmers  require  their 
capital  to  work  with.  I  have  a  condition  in  my  lease 
that  any  buildings  I  may  erect  during  my  tenancy,  at 
leaving  shall  either  be  taken  at  a  valuation  or  I  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  remove  them.  But,  of  course,  the  land- 
lords are  the  proper  parties  to  erect  suitable  buildings, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  in  Short  Street  they  will  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  money  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  which  the 
tenants  will  have  to  pay.  In  conclusion,  I  warn  you 
not  to  try  the  system  I  have  introduced  to-night  to 
your  notice  unless  you  are  fully  prepared  to  carry  it  out 
in  its  integrity.  No  half-and-half  measures  will  suc- 
ceed. Better  for  you  still  to  go  on  manuring  your  land 
with  iron  than  to  attempt  this  course  without  the 
means.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  I  farms 
to  let,  I  would  not  consent  to  such  a  course  unless  I 
was  fully  assured  my  tenants  had  the  command  of 
ample  capital. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Grimvvadf.  complimented  Mr.  Fisk  on  the 
ability  displayed  in  his  paper,  and  the  completeness  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  Mr.  Fisk  had  placed 
his  system  before  them  in  all  its  details,  but  no  one  but  a 
man  with  a  head  like  Mr.  Fisk's  and  with  a  purse  like  Mr. 
Fisk's,  and  living  so  near  a  large  town  as  Mr.  Fisk  did  to 
Ipswich  could  do  it.  He  could  not  understand  all  the 
points  of  Mr.  Fisk's  system,  but  one  thing  he  alluded  to 
was  the  proverbial  poverty  of  the  Suffolk  pastures.  Now 
he  would  suggest  that  they  should  all  inquire  in  their  own 
minds  why  was  it  that  the  pastures  were  so  poor  ?  Was 
not  there  a  cause  ?  The  pastures  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  once  spent  a  month  in  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  and 
there  saw  pastures  in  perfection,  and  he  recommended 
Suffolk  farmers  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  their  De- 
vonshire brethren,  and  devote  more  attention  to  the  pas- 
tures. Remembering  the  complete  change  which  the 
labour  market  was  undergoing  they  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  pastures  of  Suffolk  were  not  now  worth  much 
more  attention  than  they  had  hitherto  received,  and  they 
must  think  well  before  they  followed  Mr.  Fisk's  advice  to 
break  up  the  pastures.  He  believed  that  many  who  had 
broken  up  lands  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  now  wished  they 
had  them  lying  in  pasture.  He  spoke  for  himself,  and  had 
expressed  his  own  feelings,  although  he  admitted  that  new 
land  would  produce  large  crops  or  roots  for  a  succession 
of  years.  Mr.  Fisk  had  enlarged  upon  his  proximity  to 
Ipswich,  but  all  farmers  could  not  live  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  a  large  town,  and  his  system  would  hardly  be 
suited  to  farmers  who  were  rather  betteMhan  10  or  perhaps 
15  miles  from  their  market,  and  who  had  land 
that  was  only  clay  and  water.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  paper,  as,  from  the  wording 
of  the  subject,  he  had  imagined  that  Mr.  Fisk's  remarks 
would  be  on  the  system  of  farming  suitable  to  the  district 
of  Stowmarket.  It  would  not  apply  at  all  to  the  men 
who  farmed  in  the  district  to  the  northward  of  Stow- 
market. Mr.  Fisk  had  gathered  his  facts  together  with  a 
masterly  hand,  but  he  {Mr.  Grimwade)  was  interested  in 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done  on  farms  that  were  merely 
clay  and  water.  It  was  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Fisk  was 
one  of  their  Suffolk  celebrities  in  the  matter  of  farming, 
and  he  wished  all  could  have  his  opportunities,  his  soil  to 
live  upon,  and  his  ability  to  make  use  of  it. 


Mr.  E.  Lingwood  said  Mr.  Fisk  thought  the  poor 
pastures  had  better  be  broken  up,  but  he  {Mr.  Lingwood) 
should  be  very  sorry  to  take  heavy  land  without  pastures. 
He  urged  the  desirability  of  manuring  pastures.  Mr.  Fisk 
proposed  to  have  40  acres  of  Wheat  out  of  90,  but  if  all 
carried  out  that  system  would  not  they  have  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  Wheat,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Fisk  had 
explained  would  result  if  a  larger  proportion  of  Barley 
were  grown  ?  It  was  no  use  putting  money  into  the  pocket 
with  one  hand  if  they  had  to  take  it  out  with  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  exceptional  cropping  Mr.  Fisk  had 
proposed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  was  not 
heavy  land,  and  that,  being  near  Ipswich,  he  sold  his 
Mangels,  Clover,  &c.  As  to  Clover,  too,  he  would  remind 
them  that  most  land  gets  Clover-sick,  and  how  that  diffi- 
culty was  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hatten  said  as  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  breaking  up  pastures  he  would  like  Mr.  Fisk  to 
tell  them  how  they  were  to  manage  with  ewes  and  lambs 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  without  a  good  piece  of  rowen 
to  put  them  on. 

Mr.  Farrer  called  in  question  Mr.  Fisk's  statement  as 
to  fatting  pigs,  his  experience  as  a  small  occupier  of 
30  years  was  the  contrary.  He  could  not  fat  pigs  at  a 
profit.  Mr.  Cox  used  to  send  pigs  to  him  to  fat,  Mr.  Cox 
finding  the  labour  and  corn,  he  paying  is.  a  coomb  for  it 
and  taking  the  manure.  He  also  should  like  to  know 
how  it  was  possible  to  fat  a  25.1.  pig  for  is.  3d.  a  week. 

Mr.  Chandler  could  not  see  why  anything  Mr.  Fisk 
had  recommended  should  not  be  as  well  carried  out  on  a 
farm  10  miles  from  a  large  town  as  close  by  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Miller,  Langham,  said  if  they  all  made  £8  of 
meat  an  acre,  as  Mr.  Fisk  told  them  he  did,  they  would 
have  to  sell  at  a  very  different  price  to  what  it  was  now, 
and  he  thought  Mr.  Fisk  would  have  to  buy  his  manure 
waggon  again. 

Mr.  Fisk  replied.  He  feared  that  he  had  not  been 
thoroughly  understood,  for  he  said  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  not  making  any  remarks  as  to  land  of  a  description 
he  had  not  farmed.  As  to  heavy  land,  as  he  had  said,  most 
probably  the  course  Mr.  Wells  advocated  was  the  best. 
Mr.  Grimwade  had  referred  to  the  Devonshire  pastures, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  rainfull  of  that 
county  was  three  times  heavier  than  that  of  Suffolk,  and 
they  could  not  grow  corn  to  advantage.  Again,  he  had 
spoken  of  breaking  up  poor  pastures  ;  if  he  had  pastures 
in  the  valley  of  the  Gipping,  he  should  not  say  break 
them  up,  but  between  Ipswich  and  Halesworth  were 
hundreds  of  acres  that  were  very  different  to  such. 
His  remark  applied  to  poor  barren  pastures  that 
could  not  by  any  system,  as  pastures  grow  anything. 
As  to  what  security  the  landlord  would  have  if  the  tenant 
were  allowed  to  farm  as  he  pleased,  the  last  year  of  the 
lease  the  tenant  would  be  bound  to  farm  so  as  to  bring 
the  land  under  the  four-course  shift.  He  was  bound 
further  to  well  manure  the  land  and  keep  it  perfectly 
clean.  As  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  roots,  he 
sold  what  he  did  not  want,  for  he  already  made  almost 
more  manure  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  but  he  did  not 
apprehend  all  the  farmers  in  Suffolk  were  in  that  position. 
As  to  the  pig-feeding  question,  he  said  he  knew  one  of 
the  gentlemen  he  had  named  had  put  out  pigs  on  the 
terms  mentioned,  and  was  it  likely  he  would  have  gone 
on  for  20  years  losing  money?  He  (Mr.  Fisk)  entered 
into  a  contract  with  him,  allowing  him  to  buy  the  pigs, 
and  sharing  the  expense,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  a  smart  profit  as  his  share.  He  assured 
them  he  kept  his  pigs  for  the  first  two  months  at 
is.  3</.  a  week,  buying  the  meal  in  London,  and 
having  it  down  by  Paul's  barges.  He  recommended 
desiccated  grains  if  brewer's  grains  were  not  obtainable. 
At  Ipswich  he  showed  three  black  and  three  white  pigs, 
which  took  the  1st  prize.  Those  pigs  he  bought  on 
July  20  for  21s.  each,  and  they  sold  at  Mr.  Bond's  sale  for 
£5  5s.  each,  and  that  was  not  too  much,  for  he  sold  three 
others  for  some  shillings  more.  Taking  the  cost  for  the 
21  weeks  to  have  averaged  as  much  as  35.  a  week,  the 
cost  to  him  would  be  ^4,  and  he  made  a  profit  of  25*.  on 
each.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  had  hundreds  of 
pigs,  and  they  paid  him  for  fatting,  besides  the  manure. 
He  used  Mangels  for  his  pigs  all  through  the  summer, 
and  it  paid  well.  As  to  the  labour  question,  he  did  not 
fear  it,  though  he  confessed  at  one  time  last  year  he  did. 
If  the  labourers  were  paid  fairly,  and  had  a  proper  place 
to  live  in  and  a  few  rods  of  land,  the  good  men  would 
stay. 

Mr.  Crosse  said  he  was  agent  for  200  cottages,  and  he 
found  his  cottages  getting  empty  and  the  best  labourers 
moving  off. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fisk  and  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  meeting. 
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Tolls,  or  Valuation  Roll—  Which  of  the  two  Pro- 
vides Road  Funds  most  Fairly  ?  The  Question  Dis- 
cussed in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Advocate.  By  David  Milne  Home,  of  Milne 
Graden.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Pp.  27. 
The  question  here  discussed  is  answered,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  must  inevitably  be  answered,  in  favour  of  the 
toll  system.  The  toll  system  itself,  however,  can- 
not be  said  to  raise  road  funds  fairly.  There  is  many 
a  farmer,  requiring  the  use  of  the  roads  within  a  circle 
of  5  miles  around  him,  who  has  no  toll  whatever  to  pay  ; 
while  another,  on  the  edge  of  a  district,  and  close  to  a 
toll-bar,  as  free  as  his  neighbour  on  one  side,  is  liable 
to  a  charge  for  every  movement  on  the  other.  The 
toll  system  is  not  just,  neither  is  any  other  plan  that 
has  been  yet  devised  for  raising  the  road  funds. 
Moreover  the  toll  system  is  excessively  expensive. 
This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Pagan  in  his 
efforts  to  upset  it ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Mr,  Milne 
Home  :  but  he  adds  : — 

"Expense  of  collection  is,  however,  a  point  of  inferior 


importance,  compared  with  the  great  question  of  equity 
and  justice  to  the  ratepayers.  That  is  the  test  by  which 
all  our  taxes  must  be  tried,  and  none  need  be  attempted 
to  be  continued  or  to  be  introduced  which  will  not  stand 
that  trial." 

We  doubt  if  justice— which  seems  unattainable  in 
any  way — is  the  most  important  condition  on  which 
to  determine  a  choice  of  the  mode  in  which  road  funds 
should  be  collected.  If  a  system  absolutely  just  could 
be  devised,  which  however  hindered  the  use  of  roads, 
or  even  did  not  encourage  the  use  of  roads — which  more- 
over was  wasteful  of  time,  and  capable  of  administra- 
tion only  at  excessive  cost,  then  it  might  reasonably  be 
abandoned  for  a  system  less  just  in  itself,  which  might 
nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  its  promotion  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  confer  even  upon  those  on  whom  it  fell 
most  hardly  a  sufficient  compensation. 

Roads  are  the  great  distinction  between  savage  and 
civilised  life,  and  they  are  an  active  promoter,  as  well 
as  a  valuable  result,  of  the  civilisation  which  they  indi- 
cate. Had  we  not  better  provide  the  means  of  their 
maintenance  and  improvement  in  a  manner  which 
interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  greatest  and  most  energetic 
use  of  them,  even  though  we  should  be  liable  to  this 
charge  of  injustice,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  inevitable  ? 

Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Drainage  of  the 
Shannon  :  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  "Stand- 
ard "  and  the  "  Times.*'  By  Capt.  Hon.  W.  Le  Poer 
Trench,  R.E.     E.  Stanford. 

These  letters  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  papers 
named,  and  they  are  collected  in  this  pamphlet  "for 
private  circulation."  We  refer  to  them,  nevertheless, 
as  giving  more  fully  the  case  to  which  reference  was 
made  last  week  (p.  236).  They  are  prefaced  by  a 
map  of  the  river  basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  we  extract 
a  passage  from  the  preface  stating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  interests  of  the  navigation  have  been 
made  to  over-ride  the  greater  interests  of  the  river-side 
lands  ; — 

"In  most  countries  boats  are  built  to  suit  the  rivers ! 
but  the  department  I  allude  to  appears  to  have  considered 
that  Ireland  was  an  exceptional  country,  or  one  in  which 
the  rivers  should  be  made  to  suit  the  boats  ! !  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  one  of  the  dams*  was  raised  another  foot  in 
height,  by  the  addition  of  a  timber  superstructure,  so  as 
to  afford  draught  of  water  for  boats  which  were  almost 
valueless,  when  compared  with  the  further  yearly  damage 
inflicted  by  throwing  an  additional  foot  of  water  back  on 
a  very  flat  country. 

"The  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  may  not  have  had  the 
lamentable  effects  of  the  badly-constructed — semi-naviga- 
tion semi-drainage — works  brought  forcibly  to  their 
notice  before  the  famine  years  ;  but  they  cannot  have 
been  ignorant  of  them  since  that  period,  when  the  laud- 
able desire  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Suck  district  to 
expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  reclamation  of 
72,000  acres  of  land  by  the  drainage  of  that  important 
tributary,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the 
famishing  poor,  so  as  to  tide  over  that  exceptional  period 
of  distress  and  keep  them  in  the  country,  was  not  only 
thwarted,  but  absolutely  quashed,  by  the  said  Board  of 
Works  refusing  to  move  further  in  the  matter,  or  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  Act  required  for  the  said  drainage, 
because  they  found  that  the  Shannon,  upon  which  it  was 
dependent  for  its  outlet,  was  already  in  such  a  state  that 
it  could  not  carry  off  its  own  flood  waters.  Since  then 
that  department  from  which  the  suggestions  for  these 
improvements  should,  I  conceive,  emanate,  has  been 
strangely,  if  not  remissly,  inactive  in  the  matler. 

"The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government  for  the 
improvement  of  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  uplands  of 
the  country  have  been  productive  of  much  good  in  the 
districts  drained  ;  but  if  they  have,  the  river  floods  have 
become  liable  to  rise  more  rapidly.  The  annual  havoc 
committed  by  these  floods  is  estimated  at  from  £5000  to 
£Sooo  a  year.  Let  us  take  the  average  at  ^6500,  then 
we  have  the  actual  destruction  of  property  caused  by  the 
works  not  having  been  properly  completed  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  standing  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  ^195,000  for  the  last  30  years,  not  to  mention 
the  districts  left  sterile  and  irreclaimable,  and  this  in  the 
country  which  paid  ,£300,000  as  much  on  account  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  improved  drainage,  as  on 
account  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  navi- 
gation."   

The  Food  Journal.     Nos.  35  and  36.     J.  M.  John- 
son &  Son,  3,  Castle  Street,  Holborn. 

We  refer  to  these  two  numbers  of  a  very  useful 
monthly  periodical,  because  of  the  articles  on  the  meat 
supply  which  they  contain  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Walters.  The  view  taken  by  the  author  of  these 
papers,  written  in  December  last,  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  whose  remarks 
in  the  course  of  last  Friday's  debate  are  very  scantily 
reported  in  another  page.  He  said,  with  reference  to 
the  charge  of  inaction  which  had  been  made  against  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Privy  Council : — 

"The  theory  of  the  veterinary  authorities  was  that  the 
imported  animals,  which  fell  soon  after  landing,  must 
have  had  the  germs  of  the  disease  in  their  system  before 
they  were  embarked  on  board  ship.  A  host  of  facts 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  this  to  be  an  erroneous  idea, 
and  persons  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  protested 
against  these  Veterinary  Professors  being  considered  the 
only  wise  men  on  the  subject.  As  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  had  been  inert  upon  the  ques- 
tion the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  very  com- 
mendably,  and  at  great  expense,  during  last  summer  and 

*    J  hat  at  Mcclick. 
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autumn,  set  on  foot  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  recurring  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
information  obtained  proved  conclusively  that  our  system 
of  inspection  was  totally  inadequate  for  its  purposes  ; 
this  fact  was  also  revealed,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  systematically  ignored  in  Ireland,  and  that  Irish 
cattle  were  neither  inspected  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,— and  this  from  a  country  which  sent 
us  more  disease  than  all  the  world  beside.  The  gentle- 
man who  conducted  the  investigation,  an  eminently 
qualified  man,  was  of  opinion,  after  having  made  n 
voyages  in  cattle  boats  between  England,  the  Continent, 
and  Ireland,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  generated 
on  board  ship,  or,  at  all  events,  was  taken  by  the  animals 
whilst  on  board,  probably  from  the  ships  being  infected. 
(Mr.  Howard  here  read  extracts  from  a  document  in  sup- 
port of  these  views.)  He  (the  speaker)  would  also  remind 
the  House  that  its  own  committee,  which  had  sat  upon 
the  subject,  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  he 
v.  ished  "to  know  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether  any  and  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Veterinary  Department  to  prove  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  or  not  for  this  theory." 

Mr.  Walters  argues  that  our  account  with  Ireland, 
as  purchasers  of  her  cattle,  is  a  dead  loss  to  us,  as  we 
understand  him,  of  j£Soo,ooo  a  year,  owing  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  received 
with  the  cattle  as  they  land,  being  far  in  excess  of  the 
profit  made  on  the  purchase  of  450,000  cattle  yearly. 
And  he  speaks  of  the  passage  from  Ireland  to  England 
as  being  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief. 

"  In  order  to  bring  the  cattle  from  Ireland,  where  they 
are  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  England, 
where  they  are  so  much  needed,  they  have  to  undergo 
the  horrors  of  a  Channel  passage,  and  the  standing  for  18 
or  20  hours  in  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
deck  of  a  cattle  ship.  It  is  during  this  sea  passage  that 
the  disease  is  engendered  of  which  the  farmers  in  England 
complain  so  bitterly,  and  which  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not,  as  I  believe,  wholly,  neutralises  the  value  of  the  help 
we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  fertile  Irish  pastures. 
Everybody  traces  the  disease  to  imported  stock,  and  even 
the  Veterinary  Department  itself  admits  '  that  many 
of  the  outbreaks  in  the  present  visitation  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  have  been  due  to  Irish  cattle  cannot  be 
doubted.'  This  admission  renders  it  the  less  necessary 
to  discuss  the  question — capable,  however,  as  I  believe, 
of  an  easy  solution,  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  Forster  personally,  and  of  which  more  in  another 
paper — how  Lord  Spencer's  view  as  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  Irish  cattle  generally  can  be  reconciled  with 
their  acknowledged  unhealthy  condition  when  they  reach 
us.  I  believe  Lord  Spencer  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
that  there  is  comparatively  very  little  cattle  disease  in  Ire- 
land, and,  strange  to  say,  what  little  there  is  is  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  England,  so  that  the  Irish 
farmers  are  blaming  us  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we 
are  blaming  them.  However,  it  is  with  the  Irish  cattle  in 
the  state  in  which  they  reach  us  that  we  have  to  deal,  and 
in  keeping  our  account  with  Ireland  we  have  only  to  see 
whether  the  disease  she  sends  us  does  not  counterbalance 
the  help  she  gives." 

Again,  Mr.  Walters  asks  : — Where  can  the  "  atmo- 
spheric influences,"  of  which  the  Veterinary  Department 
speaks,  be  lound  approaching  in  intensity  the  vitiated 
air  of  a  cattle  ship's  lower  deck  ? 

"  The  crowding  together  of  a  large  number  of  animals 
in  a  confined  space,  to  which  fresh  air  has  not  free  access, 
generates  an  amount  of  heat  which  cannot  be  realised 
without  personal  experience.  I  have  known  the  two 
largest  Cork  steamers,  the  Juno  and  the  Preussischer 
Adler — both  very  fine  ships,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
trade — bring  a  cargo  of  nearly  2000  animals  each,  and 
even  over  the  2000,  when  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
sheep  and  pigs.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  several  animals 
to  be  suffocated  ;  on  November  27  last,  for  example,  a 
single  Cork  steamer  had  87  dead.  This  is  generally  due 
to  falling  when  the  vessel  rolls  heavily  in  rough  weather  ; 
and  to  fall  in  such  a  dense  mass  is  to  die.  Now,  only 
conceive  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  so  large  a  body 
of  animals  closely  packed,  and  the  condition  of  the  air, 
which  is  still  further  vitiated  by  the  excreta." 

If  the  healthy  cattle  of  Ireland  be  transmitted  in  dis- 
infected vessels,  under  wholesome  circumstances  as  to 
fresh  air  and  protection  from  weather,  they  must  arrive 
healthy  on  our  own  shores,  to  the  great-  advantage  of 
both  English  fanners,  who  will  buy  them,  and  Irish 
farmers,  who  will  sell.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  rigid  rules  as  to  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  on  board  cattle  ships  for  healthy  stock 
will  be  greatly  more  efficient  than  any  amount  of 
quarantine  or  inspection,  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done. 


Miscellaneous. 

Alleged  Scarcity  of  Horses. — The  following 
letter  has  been  addressed  by  Admiral  Rous  to  Lord 
Roseberry  with  reference  to  his  approaching  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  scarcity  of  horses  in 
England  : — 

"Berkeley  Square,  Feb.  15. 

"  My  dear  Rosebery, — The  facts  from  practical  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  our  national 
stud  convince  me  that  in  1873  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  horses  of  every  description  in  England  than  ever  was 
known,  and  that  in  their  respective  classes  and  vocations 
they  are  superior  to  their  predecessors.  A  strange  acces- 
sion of  national  wealth  has  increased  the  demand  for 
superior  articles,  especially  for  hunters,  high-stepping 
carriage  horses,  and  clever  hacks ;  consequently,  the 
extra  demand  exceeds  the  normal  supply. 

"All  luxuries  and  domestic  stock  have  risen  in  value 


owing  to  a  higher  remuneration  for  labour,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  with  the  present  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
no  farmer  occupying  grass  lands  can  speculate  with 
advantage  in  rearing  horses  when  he  can  get  45J.  for 
his  lambs. 

"There  are  only  two  classes  profitable  to  breed- 
Suffolk  cart-horses,  because  the  mares  only  lose  two 
months'  work  during  the  year,  and  their  foals  have 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent.  ;  secondly,  thorough-bred 
stock,  the  produce  of  celebrated  mares  by  first-class 
stallions.  Unfortunately,  many  farmers  prefer  breeding 
by  inferior  horses  at  a  smalt  fee  rather  than  paying  ^4  for 
a  clever  sire  ;  and  I  may  here  remark  that  a  stallion 
serving  gratis,  instead  of  conferring  a  public  benefit,  is 
productive  of  injury  by  enticing  owners  of  worn-out  mares 
to  take  the  chance  of  producing  a  marketable  foal.  A 
speculator  in  half-bred  stock  cannot  rear  and  break  in  a 
serviceable  4-year-old  colt  under  _^6o ;  that  will  not  pay- 
hence  the  diminution  of  the  class  of  hacks.  We  must 
look  to  North  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway  for 
inferior  stock. 

"  Although  every  species  of  domestic  animals  has  im- 
proved in  stature,  weight,  and  good  qualities  during  the 
last  50  years,  from  horses,  Shorthorns,  and  sheep  to  ducks 
and  fowls,  the  racehorses  we  are  so  proud  of  will  eventually 
be  beaten  by  France. 

"  Frenchmen  have  bought  the  cream  of  the  cream  of 
our  blood— Tigris,  Lottery,  Gladiator,  West  Australian, 
and  many  other  illustrious  mares  and  horses,  rejecting 
roarers  and  infirm  legs.  As  they  have  sown,  so  they  have 
reaped.  Considering  the  number  of  their  brood  mares, 
they  have  beaten  us  with  respect  to  greater  powers  of 
endurance,  and  they  have  larger  bone  under  the  knee. 
The  French  Government  encourage  the  breed  by  giving 
valuable  prizes,  and  the  French  Jockey  Club  derive  a 
revenue  from  the  racing  stands,  which  is  applied  to  racing 
interests,  but  confined  to  native  horses. 

n  Our  stock  has  suffered  owing  to  the  numerous  public 
breeding  establishments.  To  increase  the  dividends,  they 
rear  40  foals  on  tainted  ground  which  ought  not  to  carry 
more  than  20 ;  then  a  necessity  arises  for  keeping  the 
yearlings  separate  in  the  small  paddocks,  and  they  are 
shut  up  for  18  or  20  hours  out  of  the  24  in  close  hovels, 
over-fed,  and  fattened  up  to  conceal  any  natural  defects  ; 
they  are  brought  to  the  hammer  fit  to  eat,  not  to  go  into 
work.  Sore  shins  and  peccant  humours  are  the  natural 
results.  Nine  years  in  ten  the  best  horses  are  reared  in  a 
private  establishment. 

"It  is  not  so  in  France.  They  are  clever  enough  to 
estimate  the  value  of  a  great  range,  50-acre  paddocks, 
fresh  air,  and  open  sheds  day  and  night.  With  respect 
to  Count  Delagrange's  establishment,  the  yearlings  are 
tried  yearly.  They  retain  their  speed  and  soundness  and 
outlast  our  horses  in  training.  In  England  there  are  only 
two  racecourses  where  the  receipts  are  devoted  to  public 
prizes,  Ascot  and  Newmarket.  At  Epsom  and  Doncaster 
nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  is  devoted  to  private  pockets 
and  to  town  rates.  Our  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world  ; 
even  the  paltry  national  donation  of  Royal  Plates  voted 
each  session  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses  on  British  territory  is  partially  lost  to  us 
by  Her  Majesty's  Masters  of  the  Horse  allowing  foreign 
horses  to  compete.  They  have  been  liberal  with  trust 
money  which  they  were  bound  by  duty  to  see  properly 
appropriated.  It  is  the  old  British  reciprocity  system,  to 
give  away  everything  and  receive  nothing. 

"  Our  Government  becomes  more  hostile  every  year  to 
the  Turf.  Not  satisfied  with  an  iniquitous  tax  on  race- 
horses, the  Inland  Revenue  has  commenced  a  new  dodge 
to  improve  the  breed.  They  have  intimated  to  the  owner 
of  Knight  of  the  Garter  to  pay  a  percentage  on  his 
services.     He  is  about  the  finest  horse  in  the  world. 

"The  greatest  absurdity  is  the  argument  in  news- 
papers that  English  racehorses  have  degenerated  owing 
to  the  system  of  short  races — as  if  running  four  miles  to 
please  the  butchers  would  improve  their  stamina.  The 
strongest  and  the  most  powerful  horses  and  mares  are  the 
most  celebrated  for  speed  ;  but  we  anxiously  send  our 
brood  mares,  even  at  the  expense  of  j£ioo,  to  the  stoutest 
runners.  Do  the  simpletons  imagine  that  strong  medi- 
cine, long  sweats,  and  a  thorough  preparation  to  carry 
heavy  weights  for  four  miles  add  to  the  vigour  and  pro- 
creation of  the  animal,  and  that  by  a  brutal  treatment  he 
will  be  more  capable  of  getting  better  stock  ?  There  are 
2000  horses  carrying  heavy  weights  and  running  long 
steeplechases  and  hurdle  races.  Does  that  improve  the 
breed  ? 

"With  respect  to  racehorses,  greyhounds,  and  men, 
about  2  in  1000  can  run  4  miles  in  a  superior  form.  A 
man  5  feet  2  inches  will  beat  a  man  6  feet  3  inches  for 
2  miles  ;  but,  if  both  be  equally  well  made,  put  1  cwt.  on 
their  backs,  and  the  big  one  will  win.  Such,  I  conceive, 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  racehorses  of  the  last 
century  and  of  the  present  era  ;  they  have  increased  from 
13  hands  3  inches  to  15^  hands  -z\  inches  in  170  years. 

"  The  practical  cause  of  a  scarcity  of  horses  is  a  redun- 
dancy of  wealth. 

"The  practical  remedy — put  the  same  tax  on  race- 
horses as  on  other  horses  of  luxury,  and  then  pray  leave 
us  alone. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Rosebery,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.J.  Rous,  Admiral. 
"  To  the  Earl  of  Rosebery." 

Hydrophobia  among  Cotswold  Flocks. — The 
Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard  says  : — 

"  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  last  month,  Mr.  Barton, 
of  Cold  Ashton,  had  a  number  of  sheep  bitten  and  torn 
by  dogs.  In  the  morning  one  was  dead,  and  three  others 
were  killed  through  being  so  badly  injured.  There  were 
several  others  bitten  slightly,  chiefly  on  the  nose.  The  dog  or 
dogs  then  seemed  to  have  attacked  a  flock  belonging  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  same  place,  and  severely  bitten 
several.  On  the  following  morning,  a  large  dog,  of  the 
mastiff  breed,  was  seen  prowling  about  the  roads,  and 
going  in  the  direction  of  Andoversford ;  it  was  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  On  its  way  it  rushed  at  a  cat  and  killed  it.  The 
dog  next  overtook  Mr.  GreeDing,  the  carrier,  and  seized 


his  horse  by  the  nose.  It  went  on  a  short  distance,  when 
it  rushed  at  a  child  standing  at  a  wicket  gate.  The  animal 
continued  its  course  until  it  came  to  Shipton,  where  it  rushed 
at  two  dogs  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Fletcher,  and  was 
afterwards  killed.  Mr.  Fletcher  destroyed  his  dogs, 
but  the  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Johnson 
(except  those  killed)  appeared  to  get  all  right,  until  Friday 
last,  when  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  presented  themselves. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  ordered  the  worst  to  be  shot  and 
buried.  There  are  others  which  will  no  doubt  be  de- 
stroyed. The  eyes  of  the  suffering  sheep  were  bloodshot 
and  protruding  nearly  out  of  the  sockets,  and  nearly  as 
large  again  as  in  their  ordinary  state.  The  sheep  appeared 
to  be  quite  blind,  and  would  instantly  rush  at  any  person 
near,  and  bite  and  tear  at  the  hurdles  which  enclosed 
them." 


ft&e   vfck's  »rk. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  Feb.  15. — Another  week 
of  changes.  Storms  of  wind  and  snow  and  cold  rain  ; 
end  of  the  week  fine,  with  some  sunshine  the  last  day. 
Threshing  Wheat  one  day,  put  up  and  deliver  Oats, 
plough  for  Barley,  cut  fallows  across,  spread  manure. 
Land  still  wet,  and  requiring  a  continuance  of  fine  dry 
weather  ere  the  Wheat  seeding  can  be  completed  and 
the  spring  seeding  commenced.  A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  Feb.  17.— Another  week  of 
fine  weather,  during  which  farm  work  of  all  sorts  has 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
plough  yet,  but  fine  weather  will  enable  farmers  to 
accomplish  everything  in  good  time.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  has  been  ploughing  stubble, 
grass,  and  turnip  land  ;  threshing  Beans  and  Tares 
(which  are  the  best  paying  crop  on  the  farm  this  year), 
and  picking  Turnips  for  sheep.  Work  to  be  done 
this  week :  Ploughing,  sowing  Beans  and  Tares,  also 
Oats  if  we  can  find  time  ;  cleaning  hedge  roots  and 
threshing  Beans.  Sold  a  truck  of  cattle  at  .£32  a  head. 
Another  to  be  sold  this  week,  which  should  bring 
more  money.   H.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  Feb.  17. — A  week 
of  fine  weather  has  enabled  ploughing  to  be  resumed 
with  vigour.  We  have  also  sown  the  land  in  good 
working  order,  a  field  of  Wheat  that  should  have  gone 
in  in  November.  Frost  we  have  had  every  night  during 
the  week,  but  not  intense  enough  to  stop  ploughing. 
Sheep  on  Turnips  doing  well.  Ewes  on  grass  with  a 
few  white  Turnips  thrown  out  to  them  daily  also  look- 
ing well.  Cattle  in  covered  yards  and  boxes,  on  Turnips, 
chaff,  and  cake,  making  fair  progress,  some  we  are 
pushing  for  show,  making  1  \  stone  live  meat  weekly. 
IV.  J.  M. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Feb.  17. — Winter  has 
passed  away  quietly,  with  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain,  the 
wind  simply  veering  to  S.W.  against  the  sun,  in  the 
most  heterodox  manner  possible.  Such  a  fine  week 
we  have  not  had  since  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  a 
small  portion  of  our  crop  was  snatched  from  harvest 
rains.  It  matters  little  that  there  is  still  stubble  to 
plough,  but  lea  and  turnip  land  are  both  clamant,  and 
horses  are  by  no  means  so  fresh  as  could  be  wished, 
at  least  where  hay  was  not  well  saved.  Land  of  all 
sorts  is  so  very  firm  below  that  double-furrow 
ploughs  can  be  of  little  use  ;  ploughing  strong  land 
for  Wheat,  we  find  a  single  furrow  quite  enough  for  a 
pair  of  horses  ;  what  we  have  sown,  however,  is  done 
in  capital  order,  y.  T. 

West  Gloucester  :  Feb.  18. — The  weather  con- 
tinues  dry,  with  a  cold  wind  blowing  gently  over  from 
N.  andN.W.,  which  calls  forth  the  homely  expression, 
"  seasonable  weather."  A  great  breadth  of  Wheat  has 
been  sown  during  the  past  week — the  seed-bed  being  as 
good  as  can  be.  We  have  to-day  began  rolling  the 
Wheat  sown  in  the  autumn  upon  the  light  soils,  for  the 
surface  had  become  rather  spongy,  and  as  the  rollers 
run  quite  clean  perhaps  the  first  chance  might  be  the 
best.  It  will  at  any  rate  assist  the  young  plants  to  take 
a  firmer  root-hold.  It  is  not  often  that  we  get  the 
opportunity  offered  us  in  February.  The  land  intended 
for  Peas  is  now  quite  ready  for  planting  ;  Oat  break 
also  ploughed  up,  All  the  available  strength  of  the 
farm  is  engaged  filling  and  carting  out  dung  and  com- 
post heaps  on  the  pasture  land  intended  for  mowing. 
Ewes  due  to  yean  to-day.  y.  W. 

West  Sussex  :  Feb.  18. — The  weather  is  still  very 
dry,  rather  cold,  and  no  sunshine.  The  land  works 
well,  but  some  of  the  heavy  will  get  hard  for  the  har- 
rows, having  been  ploughed  a  little  too  wet.  Sowing 
of  Barley  and  Oats  has  not  yet  begun,  but  will  be  soon. 
We  are  following  up  with  the  plough  behind  the  sheep 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  favourable  weather 
we  shall  hardly  get  work  very  forward  ;  and  some  who 
may  wish  to  strengthen  their  teams  will  find  it  an  ex- 
pensive thing,  as  horses  are  very  dear,  perhaps  like 
other  things  as  dear  as  ever  they  were  known,  and  few 
in  the  market.  The  Wheat  plant  does  not  improve 
much,  as  we  have  no  sunshine.  The  barometer  is  now 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  a  month 
ago  it  was  lower  than  for  years,  and  we  may  soon  find 
that  we  have  not  had  too  much  rain.  Work  as  before, 
ploughing  for  the  most  part.    G.  S. 

Dorsetshire  :  Feb.  18. — For  the  past  fortnight — 
since  the  heavy  snowfall— the  weather  has  been  every- 
thing one  can  wish  for  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
The  snow,  in  places  where  it  drifted,  is  still  several 
feet  deep,  but  generally  it  has  gone  off  in  a  gradual 
thaw.     Arrears  in  ploughing,  Sec,  are  being  pushed  on 
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vigorously  ;  the  land  is  in  fine  working  order,  and  the 
sowing  of  Peas  and  Oats  has  commenced.  There  is 
sad  news  from  the  sheepfolds.  I  met  a  shepherd  last 
week,  who  told  me  his  master  had  16  dead  lambs  that 
morning,  and  15  the  day  before  ;  and  this,  I  am  afraid, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary  case.  Here  and  there 
you  hear  of  a  flock  where  the  lambs  come  right,  but 
oftener  the  reverse  is  the  case.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
result  of  the  wet  winter.  Weather  still  continues  fine, 
with  an  east  wind.   %  B.  C. 

South  Northumberland. — The  weather  for  the 
past  week  has  been  mild  and  fine.  A  good  deal  of 
ploughing  has  been  got  through,  and  the  land  is  now 
in  fair  condition.  Sheep  on  Turnips  have  now  a  dry 
bed,  a  thing  they  have  little  known  this  winter. 

Feb.   12. — Fine  mild  day.     Ploughing  stubble,  carting  coals. 
,,     13. — Same     weather.      Threshing     Barley     and      Oats, 

ploughing  stubble,  cutting  hay  and  straw. 
i,  14. — Fine  day.  Sowing  Wheat  on  Potato  land. 
,,     15. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 

„     17. — Same  weather.     Ploughing  turnip  land  for  Wheat. 
„     18. — Same  weather.     Delivering  Barley,  sowing  Wheat. 

General  :  Sheep  and  cattle  feeding.  Prospective  : 
Ploughing  turnip  land,  stubble,  and  lea.  D.  G.  F. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  C.  P. — On  the  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Pigs :  S.  Sidney. 

Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals  :  Stud.  Agr.  Youatt's 
Complete  Grazier  includes  your  subject  with  others. 
It  has  been  re-edited  by  R.  Scott  Burn,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationer's  Hall  Court. 

Manure  for  Grass  Land  :  Subscriber.  Apply  now  a 
compost  of  earth  with  which  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  and  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre 
have  been  carefully  and  evenly  incorporated.  Spread  it 
and  bush-harrow  it  in,  and  roll  down. 

Potato  Sets  :  A  Scotch  Farmer  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  case  in  which  tubers  partially  diseased  have  been 
used  for  seed,  and  with  what  result. 


arkets. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Mondav,  Feb.  17. 
The  supply  of  English  Beasts  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
on  last  Monday ;  in  comparing  the  numbers  of  foreign, 
the  shortness  last  Monday  is  accounted  for  by  non- 
arrival  of  the  chief  cargoes  until  Tuesday.  The  trade  is 
slow,  but  there  is  no  quotable  reduction  in  price.  The 
number  of  English  is  about  the  same  as  last  week,  but 
of  foreign  shorter ;  a  large  number  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  waiting  for  inspection  at  the  waterside.  Calves 
are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  700  Beasts, 
3700  Sheep,  and  170  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are 
125  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  250  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1150  ;  and  595  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Here- 


Best  Scots, 

fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds      . . 
Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
.  d.    s.  d. 


5  ioto6  2 
S  8—5  10 
4     8-5     2 

7     8—8     o 


ivools 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
7     6t07     8 


4—7 


Best     Long 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs       . .  . .        . .  — 

Calves       . .  . .     s     0—6     8 

Pigs  ..  ..4    0—5     o 

Beasts,  2820  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,720 ;  Calves,  215  ;  Pigs,  65. 
Thursday,  Feb.  20. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  last  Thursday, 
but  trade  is  slow,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  realised 
with  difficulty.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  again  short, 
especially  of  good  English,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand 
—indeed,  there  are  several  lots  left  unsold  ;  prices  for 
those  sold  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  The 
trade  in  Calves  is  unaltered.  There  are  100  Milch  Cows 
on  offer;  trade  is  dull,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  160  Beasts,  2480  Sheep,  and  130 
Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
Best     Long-wools    7    6t07    8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . ,  —  . . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4  —  7     o 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  — 

Lambs      ..         . .       ..  — 

Calves       . .  •  •     S     o — 6     8 

Pigs  . .         ..40-50 

Beasts,  920  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5550  ;  Calves,  180  ;  Pigs,  35. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns. . 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


ioto6  2 
8— s  10 
8-s     2 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Feb.  20. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        ioj.  pcr  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do,  16s.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  4$.  8d.  to  5*.  od.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.  od.  to 
4-r.  4</.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

Notwithstanding  the  dull  tone  of  the  Colonial  wool 
sales  the  market  for  English  keeps  very  steady — the  fact 
is,  stocks  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  going  till 
clip  day,  even  at  the  present  reduced  rate  of  production, 
so  that  unless  mills  are  closed  or  a  general  resort  to  short 
time  adopted,  growers  hold  the  game  more  or  less  in 
their  own  hands.  The  adverse  influences  are  dear  coal 
and  dear  labour,  and  were  it  not  for  these  we  should  look 
for  higher  rates,  but  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  foresee 
the  full  effect  of  their  new  influence. 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Feb.  17. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 

was  only  moderate,  and  owing  to  a  thick  fog  remained 

unsold  at  a  late  hour ;  business  generally  was  much  inter- 


fered with  from  the  same  cause,  but  the  sales  made  in 
all  descriptions  of  grain  were  at  last  week's  prices, 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      |  j.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red 


fine  selected  runs do.  55 — 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     —      Red 

—  Foreign    54 — 72 

Barley,  grind &dist.,32j to 34^..Chev.      —      Malting  .. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  , . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  21 — 24! 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— 28  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —     |Feed   .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 2s  Feed    .... 

Rye 3i—33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29$.  to  34s. .  .Tick'45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — j... Winds!     —     lLongpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  341.  to  36J. Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . . 

Maize I     —     |  Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best/marks  delivered.. per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  19. 
The  grain  trade  here  to-day  was  again  very  quiet. 
English  Wheat  was  sparingly  offered,  while  from  abroad 
only  a  moderate  quantity  came  to  hand.  Fine  samples 
were  scarce,  and  realised  extreme  prices ;  but  in  other 
descriptions  very  few  transactions  occurred,  and  prices 
were  with  difficulty  supported.  The  Barley  trade  was 
firm  in  tone,  and  for  good  malting  produce  a  fair  inquiry 
prevailed.  Malt  sold  slowly,  at  about  late  rates.  The 
business  doing  in  Oats  was  small,  and  chiefly  confined  to 
sound  corn,  which,  being  comparatively  scarce,  com- 
manded full  quotations.  Maize  was  cautiously  purchased, 
and  Beans  as  well  as  Peas  remained  inactive,  on  former 
terms.  In  Flour,  sales  were  effected  quietly,  at  the  rates 
current  on  Monday  last. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


48—6: 
55—63 


45-43 


33—35 
39—42 
33- -4o 

28-34 


40- -42 

40—75 


English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 
350 


3610 


3960 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
390 


Oats. 


Qrs. 
8550 


8550 


(    1080 

I       —  brls. 


Liverpool,  Feb.  18. — There  was  a  fair  attendance, 
but  the  demand  for  Wheat  was  only  moderate.  White 
descriptions  just  maintained  the  improvement  of  Friday, 
and  red  was  unchanged,  at  the  rates  of  this  day  week. 
Flour  quiet,  without  alteration.  Good  Egyptian  Beans 
supported  previous  values,  but  inferior  were  pressed 
at  fully  2J.  per  qr.  decline.  Peas  6d.  per  qr.  dearer. 
Mixed  grain  unaltered,  but  white  in  buyers'  favour. 

Averages. 


Jan.     11    . 
—    18  , 


—    15  •• 
Average 


55Jiot/ 
55     9 

55  9 

56  8 

56       2 

56"     8 


Barley. 


39St  id 
40  5 
40  3 
40  3 
40  2 
40    6 


HA  Y.—Pcr  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,   Feb.  18. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  655.10  Sot.     Clover,  old   ..      ..  95^.101151. 

Inferior  do 36        57        Inferior  do 40  80 

New  do —        —        2d  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw       34       40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Feb.  18. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  841.  to  90J. 

Inferior  do 50        72 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115 


Inferior  Clover    . .    70$.  to    955. 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do.    . .  . .  —  — 

Straw         . .  . .  40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Feb.  20. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  the  market  steady, 

the  demand  being  of  a  purely  retail  character,  but  prices 

generally   show   more    firmness,   owing  to    the   reduced 

state  of  stocks.     Continental  markets  are  firm. 


SEED  MARKET. 


Business  in  our  seed  market  has  lately  been  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  dull  and  foggy  weather— a  good  light 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  buyers  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  seeds.  Scarcely  any  movement  in  the  value 
of  a  single  article  has  occurred  since  the  date  of  our  last. 
Red  Clovers  of  all  descriptions  remain  in  the  same  quiet 
state.  New  English  white  Clovers  of  secondary  qualities 
offer  more  freely,  but  do  not  readily  find  buyers.  Trefoil 
seed  may  be  quoted  a  trifle  easier.  In  French  Italian  and 
perennial  Grasses  there  is  no  change.  For  new  spring 
Tares,  and  especially  Brunswicks,  we  have  an  improved 
demand.  Blue  boiling  Peas  have  advanced  during  the 
last  ten  days  fully  2s.  to  3J.  per  qr.  For  both  Rape  and 
Mustard  seed  values  keep  steady.  Fine  sowing  Linseed 
is  in  fair  request,  at  good  prices.  Bird  seeds  sell  at 
unaltered  rates. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS— Feb. 


19. 


Walls  End  Harton,  33J.  o,d. ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  35*. ; 
Walls  End  Russell's  Hetton,  34J.  ;  Walls  End  KeUoc, 
34J.  ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  34J.  cjrf.—  Ships  at 
market,  25  ;  sold  18  ;  unsold,  7  ;  at  sea,  25. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT, 

BAWTREE,  DOWLING 

AND  CO.  (Limited). 

Seed  Growers  and  Seed  Merchants, 

CHIEF  OFFICE,  BASINGSTOKE; 
And  26,  SEED   MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


Prize  Medals. 
London,  1851  and  1S62  ;   Cologne,  1865  ;    Dublin,  1865  ; 
Paris,  1867;  Dublin,   1872;    and  Lyons,   1872;  and 
many  other  Premiums  for 

Excellence  of  Seed-corn  and  Seeds. 


Seed-corn  from  the  Chalk. 
All  the  Best  Sorts  of 


SEED  WHEAT, 
SEED  BARLEY, 
SEED  OATS, 


SEED  BEANS. 
SEED  PEAS, 
SEED  TARES. 


Samples  and   Prices  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

FOR 

RENOVATING  OLD  PASTURES, 

ALTERNATE  CROPPING, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

SHEEP  WALKS, 

IRRIGATION  and  WATER  MEADOWS, 

PARKS  and  CEMETERIES, 

GARDEN  and  CROQUET  LAWNS, 

CRICKET  GROUNDS, 

BUTTER  DAIRY  MEADOWS. 
Also    CHEAP    GRASSES    for     RAILWAY    BANKS,    GAME 
COVERS,  and  waste    places.      Mixtures    of    Grasses  and  Clovers 
natural  to  shady  places,  for  ORCHARDS  and  GROUNDS  shaded 
with  TREES. 


RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

have  erected  at  their  Steam  Mills  at  Basingstoke  powerful  and 
improved  Machinerv  (driven  by  40-horse  power  engine)  specially 
adapted  for  Preparing  and  Cleaning  SAINFOIN,  TREFOIL, 
and  RYE-GRASS,  in  addition  to  their  Machinery  for  Cleaning 
Seed-corn  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds.  They  are  now  able 
to  execute  all  orders  with  promptness  for  Home  or  Exportation. 

SAINFOIN.— French  Seed  of  fine  quality,  also  Seed  of 
English  growth,  supplied  in  any  quantity.  By  their  process 
of  Milling,  the  Husk  is  removed  ;  the  Seed  thus  vegetates 
more  readily,  and  the  Seed  is  also  made  perfectly  free  from 
Weeds.  In  dry  seasons  Sainfoin  is  the  most  valuable  forage 
crop  for  light  lands,  and  on  suitable  soils  their  Sainfoin  mix- 
tures for  permanent  or  alternate  cropping  are  unequalled. 

TREFOIL. — They  prepare  large  quantities  of  this  Seed 
at  their  Steam  Mills,  and  are  always  in  the  Market  as 
buyers  of  Trefoil  Cosh. 

CLOVERS. — As  a  precaution  against   Clover  Dodder, 

they  carefully  re-clean  their  bulks  of  Clover. 

For  further  particulars  see  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED  LIST,  which  contains  much  information  and 
directions  for  SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS.  Posted  free 
on  application. 

TURNIPS,  MANGEL,  &c. 
RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

have  for  many  years  selected  good  Stocks  from  careful  growers, 
and  can  with  confidence  recommend  their  TURNIP  and 
MANGEL  SEEDS  as  being  second  to  none  in  the  market. 
Each  bulk  of  Seed  is  submitted  to  a  careful  comparative  test  in 
the  field,  and  to  a  trial  of  percentage  of  growth.  Their 
PERFECTION  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  exhibited  at  the 
last  Smithfield  Show,  attracted  much  attention.  Perfect  in  shape, 
of  rapid  growth  and  good  feeding  qualities,  it  is  worthy  of  its 
name,  "Perfection."  R.  &.  Co.  offer  PRIZES  for  ROOTS 
grown  from  their  Seeds,  at  the  Basingstoke  Root  Show,  and  will 
be  glad  to  enter  the  names  of  their  friends  as  Competitors. 


Seeds  for  Exportation. 

are  carefully  packed  and  shipped  in  London,  Southampton,  or 
Bristol,  and  as  the  Seeds  arc  of  their  own  growth,  or  supplied 
direct  to  them  by  careful  seed  farmers,  and  their  vitality  and  per- 
centage of  growth  ascertained  before  delivery  to  purchasers,  the 
same  satisfaction  can  be  relied  on  as  hitherto. 


RAYNBIRD  &  CO., 

from  their  constant  attendance  at  Mark  Lane,  arc  able  to  make 
offers,  direct  from  cargos  of  first  quality,  and  on  best  terms,  of 
MANURES,  OILCAKES,  and  FEEDING  STUFFS, 
SUPERPHOSPHATES  (the  best  Turnip  Manure),  and  other 
CHEMICAL  MANURES,  prepared  expressly  for  the  several 
Farm  Crops. 

For  Prices  sec  their  SPECIAL  LIST  for  these  articles. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT,  BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  CO. 


(LIMITED). 
Capital    ,£50,000,    in    5000 
(with  power  to  increase). 


Shares 


Managing  Directore. 

Mr.  HUGH  EDWARD  RAYNBIRD,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WATSON  CALDECOTT,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  FRANCIS  BAWTREE,  Abberton,  Colchester. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  DOWLING,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  ALFRED  DOWLING,  Old  Basing,  Hanls, 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number). 

PETER  NAVLER,  Secretary. 
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The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-CIass  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  bee  to  oiTcrtothe  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
Genuine  TRIPOLI  "ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  38  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C.,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


WHEBLEES' 
KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  (true). 


years  i 

'TXF^*-^      subject  of  Laying  aown  i*una  "«' 

to  Pasture  our  most  careful  attention,  and  from  a  long 

and  practical  experience  of  the  Soils  of  this  and  other 

countries,  we  are  enabled  to  prepare  Mixtures  for  every 

description  of  Soil. 

Special  Estimates  given  for  large  quantities. 

SUTTONS' 

PERMANENT   PASTURE    MIXTURES, 

20J.  to  30*.  per  acre,  carriage  free. 

From  J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.,  Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelvcdon. 
"Ftb.  5.— Your  Grass  Seeds  are  so  pure  and  well  selected  that  I 
have  often  spoken  of  them  to  those  who  required  them." 

SUTTONS' 

MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS. 

For  one  year's  Lay,  14s.  6rf.  per  acre. 
For  two  years'  Lay,  17s.  6rf.  per  acre. 
For  three  or  four  years'  Lay,  22s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Carriage  free. 
From  R.  Bird  Thompson,  Esq.,  Free  Chase,  Slangham. 
"The  Seeds  for  one  year's  lay  had  from  Messrs.  Sutton  turned  out 
c ,     wonderfully.     The  mowers  stated   they  had         ^    ■ 


Journal  of  Horticulture. 
11  The  Lettuces  were  really  quite  magnificent, 
and  most  delicious.    I  never  saw  such  fine  ones." 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 

HAVE     NO    SCENTS. 

IN  FUTURE  ALL  PACKAGES  DIRECT 


PRICE  LISTS    POST  FREE. 

The  Prevention  of  the  Potato  Disease. 

BY    SECURING    A    GOOD    CHANGE    OF    SEED 

SUTTONS' 

CHOICE 


§B§ 


SEED    POTATOS, 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

Grown  in  districts  entirely  free  from  disease. 

The    only   Round    Potato    entirely  free    from    Disease. 


[From  a  Photograph] 

SUTTONS'  RED-SKIN  FLOURBALL, 

originally    introduced   by    Messrs.     Sutton    in     1870. 

Frcm  Mr.  Wm.  Carmichael,  laU  Head  Gardener  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham  Hall,  Lynn, 
*'  Your  Red-skin  Flourball  is  a  great  acquisition,  large,  handsome, 
and  the  only  variety  that  is  entirely  free  from  disease.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  planting  2  sacks  and  have  just  dug  30  sacks.  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  planted  more  of  them.  All  other  sorts  are  three  parts  gone  in 
this  district  " 

From  LL-C6L  W.  H.  Larkins,  Burtcn  Rough,  Petworth,  Sept.  27,  1872. 
"Your  Red-skin  Flourball   Potato  has  come  very  true  and  without 
a  single  diseased  one-     I  have  not  eaten  such  fine  mealy  Potatos  for 
many  years." 

For  further  particulars  see  SUTTONS'  DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST  of  tkt  best  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 
varieties,  which  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

Seedsmen  by  special  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  ReadiDg. 


Wheelers'  Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce. 

TRUE. 

T     C.  WHEELER  AND  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Public 

"  *  and  the  Trade  that,  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  rain  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn,  the  crop  of  the  true  variety  of 
WHEELERS'  KINGSHOLM  COS  LETTUCE  has  almost  entirely 
failed. 

Immediate  orders  are  necessary,  as  only  a  few  packets  remain,  one 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  receipt  of  13  stamps.  Orders 
may  be  sent  either  to  Gloucester  or  London. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester ;  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London 


Wheelers' 
Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture 


n^HE  natural  result  of  the  present  agita- 
lion  respecting  the  farm  labour  question, 
must  be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  poor 
clay  land  will  be  laid  down  to  permanent 
pasture,  and  that  greater  attention  will  be 
paid  to  rearing  stock  rather  than  cultivating 
wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Perma- 
nent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  viz.  27 j-  to  32/-  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  and  payment  of  carriage  are  very 
favourable  to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ON  GRASSES,  containing  full 
particulars  concerning  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture,  will  be  forwarded  post  free. 

d.C.Wheeler&Son, 

Seed  Growers,  Gloucester, 

&  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Established  1793. 

king's  hump:  GROWN  farm  seeds. 

r     K.    KING'S    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 

fl  •     of  AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 

forwarded  post  free  upon  application.  

It   comprises   ail   the   best   varieties   of  Mangel    Wurrel,    Swedes, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi  Seeds,  &c,  from  the  choicest  selected  Stocks. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 


E  E  D  CORN. 

J  A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

WHEAT:— Nursery.  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 
BARLEY:— Cheyne,   Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  :— Poland  (Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
BEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 


Sample    and    prices    post    free    from 

T.     BO  W  I  CK    AND    CO., 

Bedford. 


Seed  Wheat. 

The  BEST  VARIETIES  for  SPRING  SOWING. 
Samples    and  prices  post  free  on   application. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Chief  Office,  Basingstoke;  and  36,  Seed    Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
SEED  WHEAT.— Talavera,   Pedigree   Hunter's  White,   Sherriff'fl 
Bearded  White,  Nursery  Red,  recommended  for  sowing  to  end 
of  February.  .  ,     ,  ,      „ 

Bearded  April  Wheat,  suitable  for  sowing  to  end  of  April. 
SEED    BARLEY.— Pedigree    Chevalier,     Golden    Drop,    Thanet, 

American,  Chcyncy,  Giant  Stiff  Strawed,  &c. 
SEED     OATS.— white    Tartarian,    Canadian,    Waterloo,    Black 

Tartarian,  Poland. 
Prize  Medals  awarded   for  "General  Excellence  ol  Seed-corn  and 
Seeds,"  at  Dublin,  1872,  and  Lyons,  1872.       


For  Seed. 


H 


TRADE 
PEDIGEEE 

MARK. 


CHEVALIER 

BARLEY, 

From  Crop  at  Brighton,  1872,  of  9J  quarters  per  acre, 
was  awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE  in  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  and  again  in  1872  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Show. 

ALSO 
PEDIGREE    BLACK    TARTARIAN, 

AND 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  CANADIAN 

OATS. 

For  price  and  full  particulars  of  above,  and  of 
PEDIGREE  SEED  WHEAT,  apply  to  the  Originator 
of  the  System, 

Major  HALLETT,  F.L.S.,  Brighton. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTEE   BED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our 
Nursery,  embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time, 
one  of  which  we  found,  after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the 
very  best  variety,  which  we  have  since  named  Leicester 
Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are  solidity, 
crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty  ;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated 
leaf.  We  have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade 
and  Horticulturists  generally  that  it  will  take  the  place  of 
many  sorts  now  grown. 

Our  Descriptive  LIST  of  GARDEN  and  FARM 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

HARRISON'S  NORMANTON  GLOBE  MANGEL 
is  the  best  variety  extant. 

DEFIANCE  SWEDE  is  the  best  yet  offered. 

Prices  on  application  (and  of  other  choice  Stocks)  to 
HARRISON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 

Special  Notice. 

ABBOTT'S  IMPROVED  EARLY  PROLIFIC 
CUCUMBER  is  one  of  the  best  grown;  was  grown  36  inches 
long  last  season.  In  packets  post  free  for  13  stamps  arid  upwards 
Also  offered,  surplus  Stock  of  ABIES  DOUGLASIl,  j'A  to  47* t  feet, 
fine  stuff,  izr.  per  dozen.  Splendid  Collection  of  best wcU-rooted  and 
moved  SHRUBS,  Standard  RUSES,  and  Pyramid  PEARS  and 
PLUMS,  in  bearing  state;  strong  QUICK,  and  trained  FRUIT 
TREES.  Price  on  application.  Also  Royal  Ashleaf  POiAIOS, 
splendid  selected  Stock,  free  clean,  from  disease,  101.  per  bush. 

Primula  amccna  alba.oj.  per  dozen 

Helianthemum,  fine  variety,  35.  to 

+r.  per  dozen 


Fine  Fuchsias,  31.  per  dozen 
Echeveria  glauca,  as.  6d.  per  doz. 
Hepaticas,  red,  3*.  per  dozen 
Splendid  Pansies,  3s.  per  dozen 
Viola  Perfection,  35.  per  dozen 
Viola  Magnificent,  61.  per  dozen 
Pentstemons,  fine,  31.  per  dozen 
Clematis      Jackmanii,     Rubella; 
Prince    of    Wales.    Magnifica 
Lady  Bovill,  and  rubra  violacea, 


Euonymous,  various,  in  pots,  6s. 

to  or.  per  dozen 
Aucubas,  male  and  female,  in  pots. 

a  fine  collection,  6s. ,  or. ,  12Z.,  and 

i8r.  per  dozen 
Retinosporas,  6s.,  or.,  and  izr.  per 

dozen 


i*auy  novui,  auu  1  uum  viuioLt.,  ..*...-.. 

lar.perdozen.strongsturLinpots     Double  white,   yellow,   and  lilac 

Green  Kohl  Rabi,  is.  6d.  per  lb.       I      Primroses  . 

Primula  japonica,  strong,  as.  6d.  I  Clematis,    Lady    Londesborougn, 

to  V-  6d.  each  ;  new  seed,  IS.  6d.         very  fine,  is -6d.  each 

per  packet  1  Splendid  lot  of  terns,  special  price 

Primula  corturoides,  as.  6d.  per        given  per  dozen  „„_,,_ 

doz,n  Double  Petunias  andpmk, purple, 

„    amoena,  6s.  per  dozen  |      and  scarlet  Verbenas,  soon  ready 

CATALOGUES  of  best  GARDEN   SEEDS,  FERNS,  PLANTS, 
and  FRUIT  TREES,  post  free.     Terms  cash. 

E.  ABBOTT,  Railway  Nursery,  Ardleigh,  near  Colchester,  Essex. 
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THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhalt  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  olthis  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  j£il  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bays,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Apents — 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  YVINKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


N 


ITRO-PHOSPHATEand  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office— ioq,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.—] AMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Maitaser  and  Secretary — C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  earned  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  tor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  arc  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  : — 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market     Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,  Bristol.  

T~  OBACCO    CLOTH    and    PAPER.— The    Cheapest 
and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  is.  4<i.  per  lb.  ;  over   10  lb.,  is.  id.     Tobacco  Paper,  is.  per  lb.  ; 
£4  4s.  per  cwt.     Posi-ofiice  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  EX. 
JOSEPH  BAKER,  14,  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 


WANTED,  the  ADDRESS  of  every  GARDENER, 
SEEDSMAN,  HORTICULTURIST,  and  LADY  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  interested  in  the  Cultivation 
of  Flowers,  and  in  the  Destruction  of  every  living  Insect  known  to  the 
Garden,  Kitchen,  Conservatory,  or  Greenhouse, — Apply,  enclosing 
stamped  directed  envelope,  to 

T.  KAIN,  Esq  ,  Steam  Mills,  Birmingham. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ii.,  y.,  and  ioj.  6d, 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-      CANDLE  COMPANY 
ned.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Bcnlhall  Works,  Broseley. 

LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  icoojor  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 


sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
3HN  FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnst  ' 


JOl- 


olnshire. 


F 


For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill. 
Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Ste; 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

VEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 

"    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood   Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE    THAMES     BANK     IRON     COMPANY 

I  (Successors  to  Lynch  Wintf.1, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E.( 

ERECT      HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,     or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 

Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,   Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to   30    inches    in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


Reduced  Prices 
THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

A       Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 3gA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  3qa,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
thorn  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSEPOWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free    on    application. 

THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS: 
S4  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts  arc   especially  suited  for 
,  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,  take    up    little  room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour   or   expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in   Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  :  Kintrsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME   FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders. 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates.  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.—  See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse;  grain  as  desired. 
line  141,,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  it.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2S.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  HI '  R  KS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rntcs  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  6.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  ahovc. 

N.B,     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


PATENT       WEED       EXTIRPATOR. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  is  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c., 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  fibrous  or 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.     Price  71  6d.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents:  POLLARD,  1EPHSON  AND  CO,,  Bear 
Garden,  Southwark.  S.E.  ;  DICK  R.ADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  High 
Holbom,  W.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WlREWORKER, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


THE   FRENCH  SYSTEM  of  WIRING  GARDEN 
WALLS    and     ERECTING    TRELLISES    for    TRAINING 
FRUIT  TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Pear  Growing,  with  Cordon  Edging. 

Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 

Messrs.     f.    B.    BROWN     AND     CO., 

Offices— 00,   Cannon   Street,   City,    London,  E.C. 


GALVANISED     WROUGHT-IRON      FITTINGS 
FOB 

WIRING    WALLS 

For  the  PURPOSE  of  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES 

on   the  French  system,  and    as    recommended  by   Mr. 

W.    Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,  "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials:— 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires— one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire, 


No.  900, 


4.T.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6<r*.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED     TERMINATING     HOLDFASTS, 
25.  per  doreti. 

GALVANISHD  WIRK,  -\i.  6,t.  and  3t.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  application  to 

BARNARD,  BISHOP  and  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 
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TONES'S    PATENT     "DOUBLE     [_ "    SADDLE 

O  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  vis.,  the  water  space  at   back  and 


over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a   ''Patent  Double    L  Saddle  Boiler"   will   do  about  tw  — 


:  the 


l  u.  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  :  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  ol  the  lollow- 
ing  sires  : —  

Price. 


High. 
30  in. 


=8   1 
48   , 


4-in.  Pipe. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

18  „ 

'4   ■, 

400 

18  „ 

30   .. 

500 

24  ,, 

24    ,1 

700 

24  ,, 

30  .1 

850 

24  >> 

36   „ 

I, coo 

»4   11 

38   „ 

48   11 

60   ,, 

\:C 

3°  .. 

72   ■■ 

2,600 

36  ., 

06  „ 

4,500 

48  „ 

10S   „ 

7.000 

48  „ 

■  44    11 

10,000 

35 
5° 

75 


GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  ol  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,  Lower    Norwood,  and  59,    Old 

Bailey,  E.C 

/  1  KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

vJT  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  RIYETT,   Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

CALORIGEN, 


iEORGE'S        PATENT 

For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 


G 


Prices  :  — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    |  Gas  Caloric-en,  £3  y. 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter, 


Height,  38  ins. ;  diameter,  14  do. 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


A— the  interior  of  the  Room  ;  B— exterior  of  the  Building  ;  C— wall ; 
D— the  Calorigen;  E— a  Cylinder;  F— pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  oft  product;  G— pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm  ;  I — gas  burner  ;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  oft 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost.  ■ 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.   FARWIG   AND   CO., 

36,  Queen  Street,   Cheapside,   London,   E.C. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

iST   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IEOI  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871), 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,   HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


N 


SIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES 
lor    the   MILLION    are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 

Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticull 
Surrey.  N.B. 


ral   Huikler,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
-AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  tar,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application   for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN   LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— i.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass        . .         ..70 

6  feet  ,,  1,       2  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    0 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS.  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage   oi   glass.       They  are   much   lighter,   more    ornamental    in 


appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A    FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE     at     the     Grand    National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Roys!  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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Hand  Lights  for  the  Million. 

AWARDED    a  PRIZE    MEDAL,  BIRMINGHAM,  1871 


GILBERT'S  REGISTERED  HAND  LIGHTS 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  pleasing  everybody.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show  ;  this  alone 
being  a  fact  which  has  no  precedent.  They  have  been  figured  and 
commented  upon  by  the  elite  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  and  are  further  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  selected  from  a  great  number  that 
have  been  received  : — "  Your  Lights  are  the  best  contrivances  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen." — A.  F.  Barron.  "  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Hand  Lights,  and  when  I  saw  your  name   attached  to  them 

Surchased  at  once." — S.  Reynolds  Hole.  "I  am  pleased  you  got  a 
ledal  for  your  Lights." — W.  P.  Ayres.  "Your  Lights  answer  well, 
and  do  you  great  credit,"— James  Smith,  Exton  Park  Gardens, 
Rutland.  "  I  have  got  one  of  your  Lights,  and  intend  to  have  more 
when  the  Spring  work  begins.  I  think  them  grand  things. — A. 
Henderson,  Thoresby  Gardens,  near  Ollerton,  Notts. 

Price  45.  gd.  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
Sole  Manufacturer,  \V.  J.  TILLETT,  Ironmonger  Street,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  where  all  orders  and  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 

WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS, 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented, 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACK.FRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  arc — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.    Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  ot  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvement* 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  for  the  Protection 
ol  Fruit  on  Trees,  Ripe  Strawberries,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Beds, 
from  Frost  and  Birds,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  &c,  i,  2,  4,  and  6  yards 
wide,  at  id.  per  square  yard;  per  100,  7s.  6d.\  per  500,  35J.;  per  iooo, 
651.  No  charge  for  packages.  Carriage  paid  for  all  retail  orders  of 
2000  yards  and  upwards.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Seedsman,  &c,  Market  Place, 
Peterborough. 

This  "Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  11. 64.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide    ..         ..         is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide   ..         ..         ..         ..         ..35.  lod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CAN  VAS,  72  inches  wide,  7oyards  long,  61-id.  to  BKrf.  per  yard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7&d.  and 
9%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E,C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


c 


LERICAL,     MEDICAL,    AND     GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Established  1824. 


Directors. 
Chairntan— The  Right  Hon.  John  Robert  Mowbray,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 
n,t,,,tv  riu,l**»,    /William  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lfeputy-Chatrme    |  Sir  ChArles  Locock,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 


,  F.R.S. 


Gerard  W.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Richd.  Michell,  D.D. 

The  Viscount  Midleton 

Sirjas.  Paget, Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 

George  H.  Pinckard,  Esq 

Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  M.B. 

Sir  Frcdk.  M.  Williams,  Bt.,  M.P, 


£247.000 
£1,8,0,000 

£275.740 

£0.851 

£3,028,829 

£5»733.709 


Jas.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
Patrick  Black,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  Dcane,  Esq. 
Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Humphry,  M.D,  F.R.S 
Rev.  John  Edwd.  Kempe,  M.A. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — George  Cutcliffe,  Esq. 
Assistant  Actuary — Benjamin  Newbatt,  Esq. 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 
The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  . . 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 
The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  515,  assuring 
The  New  Annual  Premiums  were 
The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  . . 
The  Subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  Amount  to 
DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

Credit  System.— On  any  Policy  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  healthy 
Life,  where  the  age  does  not  exceed  60,  one-halt  ol  the  Annual 
Premiums  during  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on  credit. 

Endowment  Assurances  may  be  effected,  without  Profits,  by 
which  the  Sum  Assured  becomes  payable  on  the  attainment  of  a 
specified  age,  or  at  death,  whichever  event  shall  first  happen. 

Invalid  LIVES  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims.— Claims  paid  30  days  alter  proof 
of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January, 
1872  (amounting  to  £323,871),  averaged  40  per  Cent.,  and  the  Cash 
Bonus  29  per  Cent.,  on  the  Premiums  paid  in  the  five  years. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January,  1877, 
and  Perons  who  effect  New  Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next 
will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  Profits 
over  later  Entrants, 

REPORT,  1872. 

The  Annual  Report  ju  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  [he  Society  s  Agents,  or  of 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 

11,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    i8.ii— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  iot. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  March, 
contains  Plates  of  NEW  P1COTEES,  and  of  YOUNG'S  NEW 
WEEPING  BIRCH,  with  Articles  on  Garden  Lilies,  Aquatics, 
Variations  in  Peas,  the  Auricula,  Protecting  Fruits  against  Small 
Birds,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  Articles.  Published  monthly, 
price  11.  London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 


1%/IISS      BRADDON'S     NEW     WORK, 

Tl! 

M 


The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

ILLY  DARRELL. 


Horticulture. 

THE  ORCHARD-HOUSE;  or  the  Cultivation  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  under  Glass.  Jly  Thomas  Rivers.  Enlarged 
and  Improved,  Fifteenth  Edition,  just  published.  Free  by  post 
for  42  stamps. 

THUMAS  RIVERS  AM,  SON,  Srnvbri,lj;iuorlh,  Herts. 

To  Gardeners,  Florists,  &c. 

Now  readv,  published  by  an  Eminent  Tourist, 

THE  GARDENER'S  COMPANION,  a  Treatise  on 
all  the  known  Plants,  Herbs,  and  Flowers  throughout  the 
World.  It  contains  408  wages  of  Letter-press,  and  beautifully  Illus- 
trated with  36  Coloured  Engravings.  Will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
0F5*.  in  stamps,  or  Post-Office  Order,  by 

GEORGE  KENWOOD,  2,  Bignold   Road,  Forest  Gate,  Essex. 


Imperial  4to,  Copiously  Illustrated)  Price  121., 

FARM  BUILDINGS:  a  Digest  of  the  Principles 
adopted  in  Construction.  Reprinted  from  the  "Farm  Home- 
steads of  England,"  now  out  of  print.  By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
and  Bailey  Denton,  Jun. 

E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


Cheap  Food  for  the  People. 

Just  published, 

A   FULL   DESCRIPTION    of   HOW  to   MAKE  a 
MACHINE,  so  that  any  person   may   Hatch   Poultry  all   the 
year  round.     Post  Irce  for  three  stamps, 

INVENTOR,  25,  Camden  Villa,  Gipsy  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 


MTJDLE    &    SONS, 

15,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY   CIRCUS,   LONDON 
NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 

Beg   to    announce    that    they    continue     to     supply     the 

GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE     and      AGRICUL- 

VT  TURAL  GAZETTE,  Brfl's  Mmtttpr,  Cottage  Gardener,  Field. 
Florist,  Floral  Afagaiine,  Floral  World,  Garden,  Gardener,  Gardeners 
Magazine,  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCIAL, and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  for  cash.  As  the  regular  delivery  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential,  Messrs,  MUD1B  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a  greater 
certainty  of  their  bcin^  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  at  moderate  charges. 


Loudon's  One-Volume  Encyclopsedlas. 

The  Latest  Edition,  now  on  Sale: — 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GARDENING: 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  8vo,  with  several 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS: 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History, 
Application  in  the  Arts,  ike,  respecting  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  8vo,  with  i;,ooo 
Woodcuts,  price  425. 
The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  com- 
prising the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Productions  of  Agriculture.  Svo,  with  1300  Woodcuts,  price  21*. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 

HANDBOOK  of  PHARDY  ''TREES,  SHRUBS,' 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions, 
Native  Countries,  &c. ,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion; together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  suit- 
ability for  particular  Positions,  &c.  By  W.  B.  Hemsley,  formerly 
Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Based  on  the 
French  work  of  Messrs.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  (Members  of  the  Institute 
of  France),  entitled  "  Manuel  de  ('Amateur  des  Jardins,"and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Riocreux  and  Leblanc 
London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

New  Edition  of  Mr.  Proctor's  Scientific  Essays. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6rf.,  cloth, 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS:  a 
Scries  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural 
Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A  Proctor,  B.A.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S, 
Second  Edition,  revised. 

Latest  Editions  of  Works  by  the  same  Author  : — 

NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  crown  8vo,  price  5*. 
SATURN  and  ITS  SYSTEM,  price  14J. 
ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY,  price  12s. 
The  ORBS  AROUND  US,  price  7s.  6d. 
OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS,  price  10s.  6d. 
The  SUN,  with  10  Plates  and  106  Woodcuts,  price  14J. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Wood's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Just  published,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  many  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
in  crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  or  145.  bound  in  tree 
calf  by  Riviere, 

STRANGE    DWELLINGS  ;    being  a  Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  "Homes  Wiihout 
Hands."     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Works  by  the  same  Author. 

HOMES    WITHOUT    HANDS  ;     a     Description    of 

the  Habitations  of  Animals,  Classed  according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction.     With  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo,  211. 

WOOD'S  BIBLE  ANIMALS  ;  a  Description  of  every 

Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.     With  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo,  price  21s. 

WOODS    INSECTS   at    HOME.     With   Frontispiece, 
21  full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller  Illustrations  on 
Wood.     8vo,  price  21s. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  Edition  of  Mr.  Dobson's  Work  on  Cows 

and  CATTLE  in  GENERAL. 
In  crown  Svo,  with  2  Plates  and  52  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  (>d.t 

THE  OX  :  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment ;  with  an 

X      Essay    on    Parturition    in     the     Cow.      By     T.     R.     Dobson, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

"  The   present   volume   contains   the   most   modern   and    approved 
methods  of  cure,  expressed  in  simple  language,  unfettered  as  much  as 
possible  with  technical  terms,  which  renders  it  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader." — Mark  Lane  Express. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN   and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4</.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 
Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  tax,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  . .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  ol  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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Now  ready,  6d.,  post  free, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton.  F.R.H.S.,  &c.  .  "  If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  roust  sow  the  right  sorts  ol  seeds, 
Ind  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  ayinR  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading  —A^ut<it>"\U 
SSfc,       "1    do    not    Enow   of   anything    to    equal    ^-Professor 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


Manager  and  General  Plant  Foreman. 

WANTED,     a    thoroughly    experienced    MAN,    as 
above.     Salary  £150  per  year,  with  other  advantages.    The 
qualities  indispensable  are — 
(i  1  A  Pcr^n  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  good  address.    _ 
2  )  Must  be  wcUacquainted  with  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of 

Exotic  Plants,  including  Orchids,  Palms   and  berns. 

(3.)  Must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Value  of  Plants,  and  to  act  as 

Salesman.  ...  ,  L         r 

U.)  Capable  of  directing,  with  tact  and  judgment,  a  large  number  of 

Men— Apply,    in    first   instance,    by    letter    only,     to     IOHN 

WILLS,   Royal   Exotic   Nursery  and  Winter  Garden,  Onslow 

Crescent,  Souib  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

N.B.  No  one  will  please   apply  who   docs   not   possess    the  above 

qualities,  more  especial ly  No.  2. __ 

Furnishing  Decorators. 

J  WILLS  takes  this  opportunity  of  THANKING  the 
•  large  number  of  APPLICANTS  (nearly  200),  for  the  trouble 
they  have  taken  in  lorwarding  Testimonials  in  reply  to  his  recent 
Advertisements;  and  to  inform  them  that  he  has  secured  the  services 
of  eight  of  their  number,  but  will  keep  the  letters  of  many  others  for 
future  consideration.— Royal  Exotic  Nursery',  Onslow  Crescent, 
February  18,  1873. 


WORKING  FOREMAN.— Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
fit  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.,  REQUIRE  a 
thoroughly  competent  Working  Foreman  for  their  House  department. 
He  must  understand  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  general 
indoor  Stock,  and  be  a  sober  and  industrious  Man.— State  where  been 
employed,  and  enclose  testimonials  and  wages  expected. 

WANTED,     a    GARDENER,    competent    to    take 
charge  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Orchard  House.    Wages 
20s.  a  week  and  house.— Mr.  H.  J.  DAVIS,  Tivoli,  Newport. 


WANTED,  I M  M  ED  I ATELY,  an  experienced 
middle-aged  MAN,  to  Manage  a  small  Nursery;  must  be  a 
good  Propagator  of  Soft-wooded  Planis.— State  age,  experience,  and 
wages  required,  to  M.  C,  Deacon's  News  Rooms,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C.  


WANTED,  an  active  industrious  MAN,  for  the 
Forcing  Department ;  not  under  23  years.  One  accustomed  to 
Vines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  to  Prune  and 
Nail  Wall  Trees.  Wages  171.  per  week,  with  lodging.— Mr.  T. 
DEDMAN,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley,  Kent- 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  MAN,  to  grow 
Plants  for  Covent  Garden  ;  quick  at  Potting  and  Tying. 
Wages  progressive,  i&s.  per  week  to  begin  with.  Also  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  at  £1  per  week.— Mr.  KENNEDY,  Florist,  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  grow  Orchids  and  Stove  Plants  under  a  Gardener. — Apply 
oy  letter,  stating  particulars,  to  Messrs.  W.  ROLLISSON  AND 
SUNS,  the  Nurseries,  Tooting,  S.W. 


T  BARNES,  Nurseryman,  Thirsk,  is  in  immediate 
•  WANT  of  a  steady,  industrious  MAN,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  Outdoor  Work  of  a  Nursery.  Liberal  wages  will  be 
given  to  a  good  man. 


"TT7ANTED,    for    a     small     Nursery,     a    thoroughly 

W  competent  MAN,  of  good  address,  conversant  with  the 
general  routine  of  the  Nursery  Business,  including  Outdoor  and  Indoor 
Cultivation.  One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  grow  for  the  Trade 
under  Glass,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  Decorative  Furnishing, 
preferred.  Give  references,  and  state  wages  asked. — G.,  R.  Salter, 
7,  Manchester  Terrace,  Kilburn,  N.W. 


WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  having  a 
knowledge  of  Plants  and  Wall  Trees. — Apply,  stating  wages 
required,  with  references,  to  F.  EVERSON,  the  Gardens,  Ford  Place, 
Thctford,  Norfolk. 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  of  good  character,  that  is  well 
up  in  the  Watering,  Tying,  and  Potting  of  Plants.  Wages 
according  to  ability. —WILLIAM  SMITH,  Beaumont  Road  Nursery, 
Ley  ion,  Essex. 


WANTED,    TWO   young   MEN,    to    assist    in    the 
Houses— E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

WANTED,  next  April,  as  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF,  an  active,  handy,  married  Man,  for  a  Farm  of 
00  Acres. — Wages,  17J.  6d.  per  week,  with  house-rent  and  firing.  His 
Wife  must  be  a  good  plain  Look,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Woman,  and  will 
have  5*.  per  week  during  the  absence,  and  75.  6d.  per  week  during  the 
residence  of  the  owner.  Children  objected  to. — H.  T.  E. ,  Mount 
Pleasant,  West  Hoathley,  East  Grinstead. 


WANTED,  a  good,  industrious  GARDEN 
LABOURER  ;  married,  without  family,  to  live  in  the  Lodge. 
Wile  to  attend  to  Gate.  A  satisfactory'  character  must  be  produced 
Wages  16*.  per  week.— HENRY  JONES,  Bentley  Priory,  Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 


Shopman. 

PONSFORD  and  SON  are  in  WANT  of  a 
competent  MAN,  to  take  charge  of  a  Retail  Seed  and  Plant 
Branch. — Address,  in  own  handwriting,  to  Loughborough  Park 
Nurseries,  Brixton,  S.W. 


JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  REQUIRE  for  their 
Warehouse  Department  a  thoroughly  steady  and  respectable 
MAN,  who  has  had  experience  in  a  similar  Situation.  When  applying 
slate  age,  experience,  salary  expected,  &c— 108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  take  the  entire 
Management  of  a  Retail  Seed  Business  "in  the  West  of 
England.— Apply  by  letter,  with  references,  &c,  ALPHA,  Messrs. 
Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants,  Southwark  Street, 
London,  S  E. 


WANTED,  a  FEMALE,  to  take  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  a  Florist's  Business.  Liberal  and  progressive  wages 
will  be  given  to  one  possessing  energy,  talent,  and  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of  flowers.  None  but  competent  persons  need  apply 
by  letter  only,  to  LUCKING  F 
Westboume  Park,  Londoi 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  no  family  ; 
well    skilled    in    all     branches    of    the    profession. — G.     M., 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37. 
thoroughly  practical.  Thirteen  years' 
and  Ireland-  Good  recommendations. — H. 
Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 


married,    Scotch  ; 

experience   in  England 
.    Post    Office,    Dorcas 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28  ;  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Good  refer- 
ences as  to  character,  &c— A.  B.,  Benson,  Stationer,  Weymouth, 
Dorset. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  The  Head  Gardener, 
Stoke  Park,  Slough,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  young 
Man.  age  30,  in  the  above  capacity,  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requir- 
ing the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener. — Reference  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  Age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq,,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches.— Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  37,  married,  nc 
brance  "  24  yearo'  r»mi-fii-nt    f-YrMM-ipnfft    in   everv  I 

profession.  Good  cha 


vJi  brance;  24  years' practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  employer.— F.,  87,Cambridge 
Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 


fi  ARDENER  (Head),  married.— C.  J.  White  wishes 

VX  to  engage  as  above.  Has  been  three  years 'Foreman  under 
Mr.  E.  Cuuey,  at  Fernichurst,  also  under  him  when  Gardener  to 
W.  W.  liuller,  Esq.,  near  Exeter,  and  from  whom  reference  may  be 
obtained.— The  Gardens,  Fernichurst,  Shipley,  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Head),  married,  two  children.— 
E.  Poole  is  about  to  terminate  an  engagement  of  nearly 
five  years  with  Sir  George  and  Lady  Jenkinson,  of  Eastwood  Park, 
Falfield,  Gloucestershire,  and  wishes  to  treat  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  in  want  of  the  above.     Good  character.— Addressasabove. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged,  married  ; 
experienced  in  all  branches,  having  been  Head  Gardener  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  can  Superintend  Land  and  Stock.  Highly 
recommended  as  an  industrious,  sober,  and  trustworthy  man.  Wife 
can  take  charge  of  House  in  absence  of  Family,  or  of  Dairy.— S.  P., 
37,  Sussex  Street,  Winchester. 


C ^.ARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring 
X  the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener.— Married ;  has  had  20 
years'  experience.  Is  a  thorough  practical  working  Man,  who  under- 
stands Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  can  Layout  and  Plant  New 
Grounds;  also  Land  and  Stock.  Good  character. — A.  B.,  Orached 
End  School,  Pepperd,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28  ;  leaving  in  conse- 
quence of  place  bein";  sold.  Has  been  two  years  Head 
Gardener,  for  which  excellent  'character  as  to  management,  Sic,  will 
be  given.  Gardeners  with  whom  Advertiser  has  lived  will  bear 
testimony  on  his  behalf.— R.  C,  Mr.  White,  Bournemouth  Nurseries, 
Bournemouth,  Hants.  ^^^ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  forcing  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  &c.  ;  also 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  and 
the  Management  of  Land  and  Stock.  Three  and  a  half  years' 
reference  from  last  situation.— W.  F.,  52,  Rupert  Road,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).--A  Gentleman,  who  is  giving 
up  his  country  house,  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener, 
who  is  thoroughly  practical,  understands  his  duties  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  is  a  very  trustworthy,  respectable  Man.  He  can  have  an 
unexceptionable  character  of  many  years'  standing.— W.  F.,  Billing, 
Northampti 


GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Cranston  can  confi- 
dently recommend  a  first-class  Gardener  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man,  and 
who  has  had  experience  in  every  department  of  the  profession 
Unexceptionable  character  from  his  last  employers.— JOHN 
CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF.— Age  27.no  family;  thoroughly  understands  both 
Gardening  and  Farming  in  all  their  branches.  Can  produce  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  present  and  former  situations. — H.  H1TCHINGS, 
the  Gardens,  Whitfield,  near  Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27,  married 
(Scotch) ;  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
Canbewcll  recommended.— GARDENER,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40;  well 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession ;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Situation  just  left  contained  nine  Hot-houses,  large  Gardens, 
and  40  Acres  of  Land.  Character  excellent  for  industry,  ability, 
and  trustworthiness.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Spurge,  Fourth  Cross  Road, 
Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good  practical  Man. — 
Thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c;  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  also  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous 
employers.  —  GEORGE  SIMS,  the  Gardens,  T  homes  House 
Wakefield. 


C;i  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36,  single; 
A  would  marry  if  place  suited.  First-class  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Vines,  Pines,  and  all  Fruits,  also  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Ferns,  Early  Forcing,  &c;  particularly  well  up  in  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardening ;  can  Manage  Plantations,  and  understands 
Rearing  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  also  Land  and  Stock.  First-class 
character  from  present  employer.  —  The  GARDENER,  7,  Alma 
Terrace,  Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  24, 
single,  steady ;    understands  Vines,   Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c. 
Good  character. — J.  B.,  3,  Brewer  Place,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


C II  ARDENER     (Foreman),     in     a     Nobleman's    or 
T     Gentleman's  Establishment. — Age  24,  single.     Good  references. 
— T.  T.,  44,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  otherwise). — 
Age  28,  married,  small  family  ;  good  working  Man,  who  under- 
stands Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Two  years' good  character.  Country  preferred. 
— J-  W.,  3,  Adam  Street  East,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Under,  or  Single-handed).— 
Single  ;  understands  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flowerand.Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  character.— E.  B.,  3,  Eaton  Road,  Loughborough 
Park,  Brixton. 


GARDENER  (Second  or  Third),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  21 ;  has  had  seven  years'  experi- 
ence. Can  be  well  recommended. — Apply,  stating  terms,  &c,  to 
S.  C,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
Suffolk. 


GARDENER  (Under). — Age2i  ;  has  had  seven  years' 
experience  in  first-rate  Gardens.  Desires  a  re-engagement  as 
Journeyman.  Excellent  testimonials  and  character.  —  G.  R. , 
HATCHER,  the  Gardens,  Shrubland  Park,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden. — Age  22 ;  two  years  in  present  situation. 
Can  be  well  recommended. — L.  FRENCH,  the  Gardens,  Dyrham 
Park,  Barnet,  Herts. 


GARDENER  and  STEWARD.  —  William 
Carm ichaf.l,  who  has  been  employed  on  the  Sandringham 
Estate  for  the  last  nine  and  a-half  years,  in  the  Formation  and 
Management  of  new  Kitchen  Gardens,  Grounds,  Game  Covers,  New 
Plantations,  and  Roads,  is  now  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Noble- 
man or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  practical  Man.  Highest 
references  from  late  and  former  Employers. — 4,  Weymouth  Street, 
Portland  Place,  London,  W. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment.    Can  produce  most  unexceptionable  testimonials. — 
Y.  Z.A  30,  Peploe  Street,  Bishopsfield,  Chester 

FOREMAN  (Indoor).— Age  35,  single ;  is  a  first- 
class  Plantsman  and  Bouquet  Maker.  No  objection  to  a 
Gentleman's  Establishment  as  Head  Gardener.  First-class  reference. 
— J._DORMER,  iqM.  Magdalen  Street,  Exeter.       


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentlemen's  Estab- 
lishment.— Age  23;  thorough  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late 
Forcing.  Three  years  good  character. —G.  HARDY,  Silvermere, 
near  Cobham,  Surrey. 


FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— 
Age  29;  no  objection  to  America;  highest  references  and 
testimonials.— A.  B.,  i,  Charlotte  Terrace,  Lyham  Road,  Brixton  Hill, 
Surrey. 


NURSERY"  FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER.— The 
Subscriber  is  open  to  an  engagement  as  above  ;  is  a  good  Pro- 
pagator, understands  the  Growth  and  Management  of  Plants,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  A  first-class  Salesman 
in  English  or  French  ;  25  years'  experience.— A.  Z. ,  1,  Cambrian  Villas, 
the  Elms,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 


PROPAGATOR    (Soft-wood    or   Stove  ,   or 
FOREMAN   in  a  small  Nursery.-R.  J.  H..  E.  G,  Henderson 
fit  Son,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


FORESTER  (General),  thoroughly  understands 
Making  and  Management  of  I* ox  Coverts.  Good  references.— 
Mr.  BOYER,  Forester  to  the  Hon.  G.  Fitzwilliam,  Marholm, 
Peterborough. 

F~  "ORESTER  (Trained),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.— Age  29,  married,  no  family  (Scotch).  Has  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  the  profession.  Twelve  years'  good  character.— 
J.  TURNER,  Edlingham,  Alnwick. 


IMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a  good  Private  Estab- 
lishment (free  at  Lady-day). — Age  21 ;  six  years'  experience  at 
present  place,  with  good  character. — A.  B.,  the  Gardens,  Stogumber, 
Somerset. 


Germany. 

BAILIFF,  or  BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.— Wanted 
by  the  Advertiser,  a   situation  in    Germany  as  above.     Good 
references.— R.  K.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  WC, 


V 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
ARM  BAILIFF,  or  BAILIFF  and  GARDENER. - 


_   jharge  0 

to  Manage  a  Dairy,  if  required.  Character  and  testimonials  for  the 
last  15  years  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  Midland  Counties 
preferred. — A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Lichfield. 

To  Market  Gardeners  and  Farmers. 

SALESMAN  (or  to  take  the  Management  of  a  Market 
Garden  or  Farm). — References  as  to  capability  and  trustworthi- 
ness from  last  employer,  and  also  from  Gentlemen  in  the  Business.— 

II     II  ,  1  ><\n ..Hi's  A.h  orti'iing  1  nine,  Leadenhall  Street,  City,  K  1 '. 

ANAGER,  or  TRAVELLER.— Knows  the  Trade 

thoroughly  in  all  branches,  used  to  the  Road.  Has  good  con- 
nections, with  undeniable  references. — A.  B.,  G.  R.  Isborn's,  Esq., 
1'emberton  Buildings,  Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.  —  Thoroughly  Conversant  with  the 
Road.  Competent  in  all  branches  ol  the  Business.  Experience 
and  references  first  class, — G.  B.,  Padget's  Terrace,  Hatfield  Street, 
Wakefield. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant),    or  WAREHOUSEMAN. 

— A  young  Man,  of  considerable  experience  in  Scotland  and 

Ireland.      First-class      references.  —  B.  C,      Gardeners'     Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840. 


HOW     to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c., 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 
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YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh, 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.      Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  ao,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


E 


Grateful— Comforting. 
PS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  StfOtet  Gaxette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — Ste 
ArticU  in  Cassetl's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  trie  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  if.  i%d.,  as.  gd.,  +r.  6d.,  and  iu. 

OCKLE'  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.   iJ/,d.t  as.  gd.,  45.  (3d.,  and  nr. 

DISORDERS  of  the"  LUNGS  are  most  dangerous  in 
Cold,  Damp,  Foggy  Weather. 
SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  Breathing,  loosen  the  Phlegm,  abate 
Fever,  allay  the  Tickling  which  occasions  the  Cough,  without 
Tightening  the  Chest;  while  in  Chronic  Disorders,  as  Periodical 
Coughs  or  inveterate  Asthma.it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  ellects, 
though,  of  course,  longer  perseverance  in  the  use  01  the  Medicine  is 
required.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS   MAKERS. 

IMPROVED    STEAM-POWER    MACHINERY    FOR    WORKING    WOOD    ENABLES    US    TO    SUPPLY    FIRST-CLASS 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 

Only  the  best  materials  used.      Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.       Gentlemen  are  respectfully 

invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any 

part  of  England,   Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


Universal  Portable  Plant  Preserver  and  Ground  Vinery. 


The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq., 
Stoke    Rochford,    Grantham.      His  Gardener,    Mr.  I.  Dell,  wrote  us  the  following 
Letter,  unsolicited  : — 
•  Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 

"Gentlemen,— I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worthy  of  that  name.     Every  one 
■who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.     I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them  shortly. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Isaac  Dell." 


They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths, 
if  set  in  a  continuous  row.     In  ordering  state  the  number  of  ends  required. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be 
by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  prize. 

In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of 
having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants, 
we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a 
complete  length  12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  really  portable. 


Carria"C  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

p  .  Knds  per 

rrice"  pair  extra. 

6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  £1 

12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  2 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  1 

12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  3 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  2 

12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  4 

12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  5 

1 2  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  7 


5 

0 

$s.  od. 

S 

0 

$s.  od. 

IS 

0 

JS.   od. 

3 

0 

ys.  od. 

6 

0 

..      Ss.  6d. 

4 

0 

..         OS.    Od. 

10 

0 

..    10s.  od. 

0 

0 

..    \is.  od. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
1}  inches  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  ot 
glass  is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ounce. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  1  Light      ...  ,£1 

8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  Lights     ...  3 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  Lights     ...  4 


Melon  Frame. 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ounce. 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  Lights     ...  £6    7 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  Lights     ...  7   *7 

24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  Lights     ...  97 

PIT    LIGHTS 

With  Wood  Sills,  to  Build  on  Brickwork. 
Price  on  application. 


Two-thirds  allowed  for 


Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works.   We  cannot  be  Iteld  responsible for  damage  in  transit;  every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard >/ 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom; — 

Three  Months    ..  5s.  u$d.  |  Six  Months     ..     11s.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £x  y.  lod. 
Post   Office  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE.—  The    Volume 
for  T$jz  is  now  ready;   price,   in  cloth,  £1  75. 
\V.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


C 


Seeds. 
CHARLES     TURNER'S    CATALOGUE    is    now 

ready. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 


WM.  POTTEN'S  SEED   LIST  is  now  ready,    and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

The   Nursery,   Sissinghurst,   Staplehurst,   Kent. 


UMITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O    Merchants,  1,  Bunhill  Row.  London,  E.C.    TRADE  CATA- 
LOGUES  for  1S73  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


GURPLUS     NURSERY     STOCK.  —  LIST    of   the 


above,  with  special  prices,  post  free  on  application  to 
EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  No      ' 


K 


New  and  Genuine  Garden  Seeds,  Carriage  paid. 
"EMP  WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
CATALOGUE  on  application.     A  Trial  respectfully  solicited. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  "Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,   -Lower    Thames 
Street.  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent.  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


SELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,  Carriage 
free.      Prices  on  application. 
THOMAS    KENNEDY  and    CO.,  Nurserymen  and    Seedsmen, 
Dumfries. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drtimmond, 
of  Stirling,  N.B.),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

W  Notice. 

M.  CUTBUSH   and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years.] 


BTo  tb.e  Trade.-Seed  Novelties. 
OLTON    and    CO.    beg    to    say  that  aU   the 
NOVELTIES    of  the    SEASON    may  be   obtained    at  their 
Establishment- 
Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

Seed  Catalogue  1873. 

DMUND  PHILIP  DIXON  will  be  glad  to  forward 
his  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  post  free 
on  application. 

The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 


LFRED      LEGERTON,      Seed      Merchant, 

. . .  ^'^d??tej.  London.  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  WHOLE- 
SALE SEEt)  CATALOGUE  (published  annually),  is  now  ready, 
and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.  Prices  the  lowest,  and 
Stock  the  finest  to  London. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £l  6s. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  KRASEH,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  Ihe  best  New  ROSES 
for  187$,  including  the  New  Double  While  Perpetual,  Madame 
l.acharme      A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application.  

Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  flee  by  post,  for  31. 
> Nursery,  Bexlev  Heath,   Kent,  S  E. 


1R7?    I  T4ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
I  JlS  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford.   - 


ROSES.    ROSES,    ROSES.  —  Twelve    Choice    Half- 
Standards,  and    24    Choice    Dwarfs    sent    to    any   address    on 
receipt  of  Post  1  Hike  Order  for  ais.,  package  included. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Mount  Radford   Nursery,  Exeter,  Devon. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses -1873. 

MADAME     LACHARME,    ihe    finest    white    If. P. 
ever  offered,  31,  6d.  each  ;    also  a  Selection  of  the   best   new- 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  Stanstead  Park,    Forest    Hill, 
S.E.;  and  Edinburgh, 


>INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession —in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


GRAPE    VINES.— Strong   and    extra    strong,    for 
immediate   Fruiting  and   for   Planting — the   leading  varieties. 
CATALOGUE  and  Prices  on  application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


G 


^.RAPES  THIS   YEAR.— Fine  Fruiting  Canes,  only 
the  best.     Stock  now  limited. 
R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  the  Epsom  Nurseries,  Surrey. 


CIDER  APPLES. — Strong  Standards  of  approved 
varieties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


QTRONG  Standard  APPLES,    PEARS,    and  WAL- 

O  NUTS  ;  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES ;  a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS;  FOREST  TREES,  from  2  to  10  ft.  Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road, Cheltenham 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


FOR     SALE,     Standard    PLUMS,    extra    strong. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,    Green   and    Variegated    HOLLIES,   from 
18  inches  to  4  feet.     Cash  prices  on  application.     References  required 
from  unknown  Correspondents 
W.  TRIGG,  Goldworth  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey 


FRUIT    TREES.— A   large   stock  of  healthy,  free 
grown  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears  and   Plums,  from 
751.  per  100 ;  Gooseberries  from  ioj.  per  100;  Currants  from  6s.  per  ioo. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.    


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

LILIUM      AURATUM     arrived.        Apply    to 
G.  ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  E.C. 


ILIUM     AURATUM,  from  Japan,  arrived. 

Apply  to 
G.  ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  E.C. 


LILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
now  arrived  from  Japan,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


CRYPTOMERIA     JAPONICA.  —  Very  fine   Plants, 
from  3  to  4  feet,  transplanted  last  April.     Special  prices  per  100 
or  per  1000  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

OR- COVERT"" PLANTING.—  2-yr.    strong    tranT- 

planted  GORSE,  10s.  per  1000. 
FREDK.  PERKINS,  a,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 


1  HORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  with  other  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
RUSH  and  YEATS  (late  Chivas  and  Weaver), 
Eaton   Road   and   Queen's   Park  Nurseries,  Chester. 


THO.RN   QUICKS,  Extra  Strong,  for  New  Fences 
and  for  Gapping.     Special  low  prices,  and  samples,  on  applica- 
tion.    Truck  loads  carriage  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


SPECIMEN  IRISH  YEWS.— Large  handsome 
specimens  of  this  very  ornamental  Tree,  8  teet,  0  feet,  and  10  feet 
high,  ys.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  151.  each;  a  further  reduction  if  taken  in 
large  numbers. 

T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


To  Planters. 

COMMON    LAURELS,    3|   to  4§  feet,    very  bushy, 
2oj.  per  too. 
WEYMOUTH  PINES,  5K  to  6'A  feet,  well  grown  and  three  times 
transplanted,  351.  per  too. 

RICHARD  HAVNES,  Henwick  Nursery,  Worcester. 


WANTED    to    PURCHASE,    FORTYFOLD 
POTATOS.the  true  variety.    State  quantity  and  price— also 
of  any  others. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Registered  at  the  General     )         Pl'lCe  5d. 
Post  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  \  POST  FREE,    $hd. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  337  &  ■-■;«,  High  llulhorii,  London. 


(' 


U  T      C  A  M  ELL1AS,    Whiles  and   others,  of 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  the  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  S.W. 


JOSEPH     LEIGH     can    still    supply    PLANTS,     as 

'"     advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  l-cumary  15.     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

S;uuly  Lane  Nursery,  l.owton,  nr;ir  Nru  inn-h    Willows. 

HUDOUENUKONS.— Kine  healthy   Plants,  well  set 
with    Flower-buds,    and     comprising     the     leading     varieties, 
including  white,  scarlet,    and   purple,   true  to   name,  at  18s.    to  301. 
per  dozen. 
_  SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulshain  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

rPHE  ''VILLA"  COLLECTION  of   Fn  nch   Hybrid 

JL    GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in   Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  105. 
Nursery,  Uexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.  E, 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN.  .BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  re^dy,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — ico  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50^.  ;  50  sorts,  301.  :  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
mi  luded,  Crown  Nursery,  Reading, 

NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  post  free,  2s.  6o\  ;  older 
sons,   all  the    best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,    large   flowered,   or 
Pompons,  12  for  2J.  ;  too  for  15s. 
Wll.  1.1AM  CT.IBRAN  AND  S(  IN,  Oldficld  Nursery,  Allrincham. 


Extra  Large  Laurels,  &c. 

WM.   RUMSEY  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  extra 
large   COMMON     LAURELS,    PRIVET,    PHILLYREAS, 
and   ENGLISH    YEWS;    also   very   strong    BLACK  and  WHITE 
CURRANTS.     Price  on  application. 
JOVNING'S  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross. 


SDeciality  In  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  OrcMds,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve     NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 


GOOD  and  CHEAP  SEEDS.  — For  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  send  to  CHARLES  YOUNG, 
Nurseryman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Balham  Hill  and  Upper  Tooting 
Park,  London,  S.W. — To  ensure  prompt  attention,  all  communications 
Should  be  addressed  to  Balham  Hill. 


MOST  SUPERB  STRAINS  of  PRIZE  ASTERS 
BALSAM,  COCKSCOMB  (Glasgow  Prize),  STOCKS, 
&c,,  each  from  is.  per  packet.  True  JERSEY  SHALLOT  SEED, 
the  Favourite  LETTUCE,  &c.  See  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
Pocket  Companion,  a  reliable  and  useful  little  book 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


SPRING  WHEAT,  Talavera,  Nursery,  Sc.  -Samples 
and    prices    by    post.       Remittances    required    from    unknown 
Correspondents. 

GOLDSMITH  BROTHERS,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 


PARIS,  I  SUTT0NS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  theQueen.and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and  CLOVERS,  price  oo\   per  lb.,  84s.   per  cwt. 
Carriage  free.    Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

SUTTONS'     CLEAN      CLOVER      SEEDS, 
New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 
RED.                         I         ALSIKE.                  I          COW  GRASS. 
WHITE.                         TREFOIL.                      SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.      I            MALDEN'S  WONDER. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


F 


OR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 

LOAM,  at  gj.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


R 


ED-SKINNED      FLOURBALL      POTATOS,     at 

£12  per  ton,  ig*.  per  cwt. 
ALFRED  COCKEK1LL,  Northampton. 


POTATOS  for   SALE.— Paterson's  Victoria,   Suttons' 
Red-skin    Flourbail,    Bresees'   Peerless,    and    American    Rose. 
For  price  apply  to 

Mr.  PEARCE,  Measham,  Athcrstone. 


PATERSON'S    BOVINIA   POTATOS.— A  few  tons 
of  the  above  to  offer,  splendid  sample.     Price  £9  per  ton,  cash. 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 

J.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


LEEK,  Henry's  Hybrid,  genuine,  in  packets,  u.  each. 
This  is  the  largest  variety  grown. 
DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING.  17.  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
N,B.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE    beg  to  announce  that   their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED    POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  fine  NEW  PEAS,  William  the 
First  and  Popular,  can  still  be  supplied.  For  Superlative  and 
Omega  early  applications  must  be  made,  as  the  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted. 

HURST  AND  SON,   6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ASPARAGUS    PLANTS,   extra   strong,  3s.   per  100, 
55s.  per  1000. 
FREDK.  PERKINS,  2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton^ 


CONNOVER'S     COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS.— This 
Giant  American  Asparagus  is  described  as  producing   Heads 
from   %  to  ij£  inch  in  diameter.     Messrs.  Thorburn,   of  New  York, 
write,  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  really  a  good  thing. 
Strong  Plants,  6s.  per  100:  second  size,  t,s.  6d. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 
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Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalmins. 

NEW   CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardv  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

NewAUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  TLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  ol 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  too  acres. 

Railwavs. — The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  I  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
Southwestern  Railway);  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line  ;  and  4'^  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and   Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s.,  42s.,  631.,  and  841. 


New  and  Choice  "Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..     I     o 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 10 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 26 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   cultMi    o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  I  vation.  J  1    6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  26 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  fWonlley's  Improved) I    6 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        i    6 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE        i    6 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE i    6 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..     i    6 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON i    6 

New  Queen  ONION  i    6 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         . .     i     o 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — 5.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.,  2s.  td.,  3s.  td.  ana  5  o 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS   FIMURIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  td.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  2s  6d.,  3s-  td.  and  5  o 
Weathcrill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

is.  td.,  ss.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  td.,  21.  td.  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTIIUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..     1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..     1    6 

CELOSIA  IIUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM   IMPEKIALE,  fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..     1    o 

LOBELIA  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  td,  and     2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,  rl -pi 10 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,   Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 

Zinnias,  Sec,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI— Choice  named  varieties,  6s.,  qs.,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen. 
BRENCHI.EYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  10s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  16s. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Established  184,). 

Royal    Norfolk     Seed 
Establishment. 
Patron— H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first  essential  point  is  to  secure  Seed  saved  from  the  finest  flowers 
of  the  finest  kinds,  the  chances  of  success  being  vastly  greater 
from  a  few  plants  raised  from  Seed  of  the  finest  quality  than  from 
a  larger  quantity  from  Seed  of  an  inferior  description. 

^LECT  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  SPRING,    1873.— 

yj  Guaranteed  of  finest  possible  quality,  and  post  free  at  prices 
quoted  :— New  Victoria  Aster,  in  12  beautiful  varieties,  3s.;  ditto, 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and'is.  Improved  Preony  Aster,  splendid,  mixed,  6d, 
and  is.  Stock,  New  Giant,  or  Tree,  Ten-week,  in  is  splendid  varieties, 
3s.;  in  6  ditto,  is.  6d.;  ditto,  choice  mixed,  td,  and  is.  Auricula, 
finest  mixed,  td  and  is.  Balsam,  Camellia-flowered,  splendid,  6d.  and 
is  ;  ditto,  Rose -flowered,  td.  and  is.  ;  ditlo,  new  carnation  striped, 
td  and  rr.  Calceolaria,  from  a  splendid  strain,  6d.  and  is.  Carnation 
and  Picotec,  from  named  flowers,  td.,  is.  and  2s.  td.  Cineraria, 
choicest  mixed,  td.,  »,,  ami  bj.  ta.  Cockscomb,  finest  scarlet,  6d.  ; 
ditto,  new  (fold  and  crimson,  variegated,  is  <<d.      Dahlia,  finest  mixrd, 

double,  td  and  w,  Hollyhock,  (.'hater's  Prize,  6d.  and  u.  Migno- 
nette, Crimson  Giant,  ,yl.;  ditto,  Parsons'  new  white.  6d.  and  is.  Nas- 
turtium, King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  brilliant  scarlet,  \d  ;  ditto,  Cocrulea 
rosea,  beautiful,  .yl.  Pansy,  choicest  mixed.  English,  is.  and  2*.  (yd.; 
ditto,  Odier's  New  Fancy,  rj  and  ■■■■  6d  Petunia,  splendid  mixed, 
td.  and  is,  Phlox  Drummnndii,  finest  mixed,  id.;  ditto,  brilliant 
scarlet,  4d.     Polyanthus,  finest  gold-laced,  is.  and  2S.  td.;  ditto,  fn 

«:v.^      -.A      -,„.l    t.J        T»„: l_       -X_: .     c'-. 1       _r..-j      f.  j        _  _      _ 


mixed,  ad,  and  fid,  Primula,  choicest  fringed,  mixed,  td.,  is.  and 
2s.  6d.  Primula  japonica,  new  hardy,  splendid,  is.  and  2s.  (td.  Stock, 
scarlet,   Giant    Broropton,  td.     Sweet    William,   splendid   mixed,  qd. 


Canary  Creeper,  i,d.  Verbena,  mixed,  in  beautiful  variety,  6d.  and 
is.  Wallflower,  double  German,  finest  mixed,  6d.  and  is.  Zinnia 
elcgans,  splendid  double,  mixed,  ^d.\  ditto,  scarlet. 41I  Sweet-scented 
annuals,  in  6  fine  varieties,  u,  6d.  Everlasting  Flowers,  in  6  beauti- 
ful varieties,  is.  6d.  Ornamental  Grasses,  6  fine  sorts,  »,  td. 
Showy  annuals,  Sec,  of  easy  culture,  in  beautiful  variety,  as  grown  on 
our  Seed  Grounds  at  Eaton,  100  fine  varieties,  85,;  50  ditto,  4s.  2d.; 
25  ditto,  3j.  ad. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  and  SEED  CATALOGUE  for 
AMATEUR  GARDENERS,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings, 
and  all  the  Novelties  or  the  season,  "  which  should  be  studied  as  well 
as  read."— Mr.  Glenny,  F.R.H.S.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all  on 
application.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


1  ACKMAN'S     Illustrated     Priced    and   Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


J  ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 


J  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


r  ACKMAN'S       CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


J  ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS, 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. ___ 


of 


J  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 

ACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of"  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 


r  ACKMAN'S 
CLIMBERS, 


CATALOGUE         of         HARDY 

including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


J  ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE   of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 


J  ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 


J  ACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
or    VEGETABLE    and     FLOWER     SEEDS,     including     new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,   free  by 


GEORGE    JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


F 


J.  SPAE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to 

offer  a  quantity  of  fine  Plants  of  the  following  : — 
Standard  and  Pyramid  BAYS,  price  £4  per  pair. 
LAURUSTINUS,  Standard  and  Pyramid,  16s.  per  pair. 
ARAUCAR1A  EXCELSIOR. 

GLAUCA. 
PHORMIUM  TENAX  VAR. 

„  „         COLENSOI. 

VF.1TCH1I 
PALMS,    FERNS,   CAMELLIAS,   AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS, 
MULBERRY  TREES,  &c 


Rhododendrons. 

JOHN    WATER  ER     and     SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other   RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c.,of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
„  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS    ) 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all   other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


w 


VIRGO  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 

SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,   the  whole   of  which   is 

11  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  :■ 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
„  „  Plums 

n  11        Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
WychElm,  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar.  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vitsc,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  %%  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  Tect 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2J2  t 

3J2  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,  3,   4 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  1%  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  i'A  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 


Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  :— 
CONIFER.E. 


Per  doz, 
Abies  orientals,   6  to  7  ft. 

„    canadensis,  7  to8  ft. 

„     Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.     2 
Biota     orientalis      com- 
pacta, 5  feet      . .     3 

,,  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  9  feet  . .  3 
Cedrusallar.tica,8  to  9ft.  4 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  . .  3 
J  uniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet        2 


1  s-  d. 

2  10    o 
o  18    o 

280 


8    o 


Per  doz.  —£  : 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet       2 

Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft.. .  10 

„     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet        . .         . .   10 
Thuja  Lobbii,  q  to  10  ft.  .     4 

,,    gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10 
Thujopsis  borealis,  8  to 

9  feet      ..  ..         ..2 

Vvcllingtonia      gigantea, 

4*A  to  5  feet      ..         ..    31 


-£  s.  d. 


STANDARD 
Per  doz. 
Acacia  inermis     .. 

Acer  Negundo     ..         ..  o  tH 

,,  variegata  1     4 

Almond,  fruiting..         ..  o  18 

Beech,  Purple,  8  to  0  ft.  22 
Birch,   Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet       ..         ..  14 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  1  10 

Cytisus,  in  variety         . .  14 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  ..  1  10 

Limes,  8  to  io  feet         . .  1  10 

,,      10  to  12  feet         .,  22 

Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.  2    2 

Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft.  2    2 

LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be 
application. 


ORNAMENTAL       TREES. 
Per  doz.— £  s.  d. 
Poplar,     Black    Italian, 

12  to  15  feet  . .    o  18    0 

,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  ..     o  18    c 

,,  Silver-leaved,  roto  12  ft  1     4    c 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet  . .         ..300 

Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet o  18    0 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    220 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ,.         ..     140 
„    Double  Pink  ..     1     1    c 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
'ng,  7   to  8  feel  stems. . 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood 
It  is  a  n  uive  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag  staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  crowing,  i™)  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmorc  (llucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  too  feet  hi^h,  and  90  feci 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  q  feet  in  ciri  umference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base,  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  601.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Beautiful  Spring  Flowers. 

LEWIS     WOODTHURHE  begs  to  offer  the 
following: — 
HEPATICAS,   Double    Red,  Single    Pink,   Singh-    Red    and     Blue, 

41.  per  dozen. 
v  [1  iLETS,  in  20 distinct  kinds  isec  Catalogue),  3».  per  do/en. 
PRIMROSES,  Double  Lilac,  31.  per  dozen;    Double  White,  41.  per 

dozen;  Double  Yellow,  6s,  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS,  splendid  dark  laced  varieties,  V-  per  dozen. 
DAISIES,   Bacchus,   Magpie,  Queen    ol    Whites,    Red     Rover,  and 

others,  31.  per  dozen. 
AURICULAS,  very  choice  mixed  Alpines,  quite  hardy,  31.  per  dozen. 
,,  Perrin's  Red;  and  others,  mixed  kinds,  3*.  per  dozen. 

,,  fine  named  varieties,  os.  per  dozen. 

PAMPAS  GRASS,  si  mil;,'  < 'lumps,  (.■    \»  r  iln/m. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Golden  Ball  and  Black  Hall,  41.  per  dozen. 
CHRISTMAS   ROSE,  Helchorusniger,  6s.  per  dozen. 
VINES,  strong  fruiting  Canes,  51.  each. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE    of  NEW  and  CHOICE    PLANTS, 
post  free. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  51.,  91.,  12*,, 
18s. ,  24s.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM   CARNIOLICUM,7j.  6d. 

„        HUMROLDTII,  75  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  td. 

WASHINGTONIANUM,  7s.  td.,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  td 
LANCIFOLIUM  ATRORUBRUM,  splendid,  21.  6d  to  « 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3*.,  55.,  91.,  121.,  151.,  201.,  and  30$.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12,*,  to  241. ;  6  do.,  6r. 
to  105.  td. 
Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive    variety,   see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

The   Illustrated   and   Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup. 
plied  on  application,  free. 
Seed  and   Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


SPANISH  OYSTER  PLANT  (Scolymus  hispanicus). 
— This  excellent  Vegetable  is  much  more  productive,  crisper, 
sweeter,  and  better  flavoured,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  Salsify.     Per  packet,  u, 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 
"The  roots  sent  were   decidedly   superior   to   Salsify.     The  plant 
would  amply  repay  a  more  careful  selection  and  culture  than  it  has  yet 
had." — Editor  of ' "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  November  2d,  1872. 

"  Under  the  uupular  name  of  Spanish  Oyster  Plant  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein,  Kelso,  have  cultivated  largely  the  Scolymus  hispanicus.  In 
Spain  the  roots  are  much  used  as  a  kitchen  vegetable.  They  re- 
quire to  be  boiled  two  hours  before  they  are  thoroughly  tender.  They 
are  delicately  Savoured."— Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture." 
October  2,1st,  1872. 

STUART  and  MEIN,  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  X.B. 


Novelties  for  1873— Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydonj  invites  attention  to  this  magnificent  Plant,  which 
surpasses  {with  its  brilliant  rosy  salmon-coloured  flowers)  the 
B.  Chambersii  sent  out  by  him  two  years  ago.  The  foliage  (resem- 
bling B.  Pearcei)  is  equally  beautiful,  and  the  plant  now  offered  will 
produce  several  hundred  flowers  this  season.  It  is  distributed  earlier 
in  the  year  than  most  novelties,  in  order  that  those  who  wish  to  grow 
the  larger  bulbs  on  for  exhibition  may  get  them  in  for  the  Spring 
Shows.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cold  house  or  frame.  Bulbs  just 
starting,  free  by  post,  price  qs.  and  7s.  6d. ;  extra  strong,  10s.  td. 

General  priced  CATALOGUE  of  PALMS,  STOVE  PLANTS, 
FERNS,  &c,  free. 

N.  B.  —  For  special  offers  of  CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES. 
GLOXINIAS,  Sec,  see  smaller  advertisements  of  this  and  several 
previous  weeks. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Forists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  ulTered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  ioj.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants;  also  to  our  ST  RIM;  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5s.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  ol  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Palm  Seeds. 

JEAN    VERSCHAFFELT    has     much    pleasure    in 
offering  the  following  interesting  PALM    SEEDS,  which  he  has 
just  imported  in  capital  condition,  viz.  : — 

PHOENIX  RECLINATA  (true),  per  100  seeds,  its. 

,,  ,,  per  1000  seeds,  1201. 

CHAM/EROPS  FORTUNEI.per  too  seeds,  &s. 
„  „  per  1000  seeds,  tas. 

The  above  will  be  sent  free  by  post  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.    Terms,  cash  with  Order.     Early  orders  solicited  by 

JEAN    VERSCHAFFELT,   134,   Faubourg  de   Bruxellcs,   Ghent, 
Belgium. 


ON  SALE,    a  large  quantity  of  the   undermentioned 
trees,  shrubs, Ac- 
birch,  8  to  10  fret,  per  100,  7s. 

SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  its.  ;    do.,  6  to  7  feet,  per  iooo,  401. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  1000,  3s. 
PRIVET,  ovalilolium,  i-yr.  cutting,  per  rooo,  Ss. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  6s. ;  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  75. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  1  to  1%  foot,  per  iooo,  251. 
Hybrid  RHODODENDRONS,  from  the  choicest   scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  and  other  colours,  2-yr.  seedlings,  per  iooo,  51. 
HENRY  DERBYSHIRE,  Darlcy  Hill  Side  Nursery,  near  Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 

SURPLUS    STOCK    of    STRONG    FOREST 
TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  2%,  M  to3$£,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  i'A,  \%  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  iM  to  3,  2  to  2*4,  2lA  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH  ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and 5  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  to  j,  and  5  to  6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  anu  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN   HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


FOREST  TREES,  two  and  three  times  transplanted, 
that  can  be  offered  in  quantity,  per  iooo  : — 
HAZEL,  i%  to2^  feet,  12s.  td.  ;  2%  to  3!^  feet,  171.  td. 
SPRUCE,  Norway,  splendid  roots.  21-.  to  3'j  feet,  30J. 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  splendid  roots,  about  2  feet,  151. 
BEECH,  2  toaii  feet,  22*.  ;  2%  103!^  feet,  301. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  151.  ;  4  to  6  feet,  20s.  ;  6  to  7  feet,  30*. 
OAK,  Turkey,  2%  to  4  feet,  351  ;  4  to  5  feet,  501. 
OAK,  English,  3  to  4  feet,  301.  ;  4  to  5  Feet,  401. 
THORNS,  3-yr.  transplanted,  l».  Cxi.  ;  .(-yr.,  151.  ;  s-yr.,  18*. 
THORNS,  7-yr.,  cut  back,  stout,  brushy,  30$. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  4  to  6  feet,  40s.  ;  English,  3  to  4  feet,  35*. 
LIMES,  2  to  2*4  feet,  90s.  ;  2*4  to  3^  feet,  no*. 
BI  RCH,  2%  to  4.  feet,  20s. ;  5  to  7  feet,  45*- 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2M  to  a})J  feet,  30s.  ;  4  to  6  feet,  501. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA;  very  bushy,  a  to  2%  feet,  per  100,  15*. 
ASH,  Mountain,  5  to  6  feet,  60s.  ;  6  to  8  feet,  80s. 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to  3  feet,  15s  ;  4  to  6  feet,  35*, 
ELM.  grafted,  English,  per  too,  4  to  6  feet,  25s.  to  301. 
LARCH,  1%  to  2  feet,  17s.  td. ;  2  to  »W  feet,  aas. 
PRIVET,  Lvetgrecn,  18  to  20  inches,  bushy,  15s.  ;  2  to  a'j  feet,  20*. 
I  1. 1  MS,  fine  Standards,  in  variety,  pfflf  100,  gOf.  to  nor. 
PEARS,  low  Standards,  in  variety,  per  100,  40s.  1050s. ' 
ALDER,  2' ,  10  V..  feet,  18s.  :  4  to  5  feet.aoi, 

II.  asu  K,  SlTRZAKER,  Skcrton  Nurseries,  Lancaster 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME     lor     REMOVING     and      II  ANTING     TRIPS, 
SHRUBS,  and   EVERGREENS  is   FAST  APTRi 'ACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  ol  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIKLRVE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RIH'IMiDKNDRONS  of  every  vari.-iy,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities  ;  also  an   immense 


Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 
Fruiting  and  Planting  VI  Nl-.S  exceptionally  fine. 
Standard,  Pyramid;  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES, 


Alsoa  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  Sec. 

The  Nurseries  arc  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 
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RICHARD  SMITHS  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of"  their  Synonyms 
Free  by  post  ior  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  \\  orcestcr. 

OSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock^ 

Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  verv  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
^17  10s.  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  ,£10 

per  100.000. 
THORN  QTJICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good   to  transplant, 
£7  im.  per  100,000. 

N.B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


The  Warminster  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES    on     APPLICATION     of 

C^    LADIOLUS,  'the    finest    named   Prize  sorts. 
X    HOLLYHOCKS,  choice  named  kinds,  for  exhibition. 
RHODODENDRONS,  fur  Covert;  also  choice  for  Beds,  &c. 
COTON EASTER  (Wheeler's),  an  excellent,  highly  recommended 
plant  for  Covert. 

AQUATICS,      FERNS.    ALPINE    and     HERBACEOUS 
PI    \N  1  S.    PRK  I  -  .m.l  MIULMIS. 
ASTER  SEEDS.  German  and  French. 

GEORGE  \VHEl£LER.  Proprietor. 


Post 
Free, 
la.  2d. 


A 


COMPLETE      INSTRUCTOR. 
A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE.    350  Illustrations. 
HOOPER    AND    CO.,    Covent    Garden.    London,    W.C. 


F 


OR    SALE,    50,000  i-yr.    seedling    HOLLIES. 

20,000  r-vr  and  2-yr.  seedling  YEWS,  mixed  together. 

500  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS, 

about  1  foot 
300THULA  AUREA,6toomches. 

For  price  and  sample,  apply  to 
R.  COLLYER,  Cart  House  Lane,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6./    per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  100,000  for 
£4?  ior. 
SPRLCE   FIR,  iT2  to  2  feet,  and  2  lo  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

/12  ioj.     Cash  only. 
WM-  BARRON.  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


Rhododendrons.— To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    and    SONS    beg    to   offer  the 
undermentioned,  covered    with    bloom-buds,    for   potting   and 
other  purposes : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds 
„  CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids. 

PONTICUM,  ofall  sizes. 
11  ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarl  kinds. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey 


THORNS,  Transplanted,  strong  and  extra  strong.— 
Clean-grown  and  Fibrous- rooted,  suitable  for  Planting 
Hedgerows  and  Gapping.  Samples  and  special  prices  for  large 
quantities  on  application. 

FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS,     "  UMon" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS 
can   still   supply,   in   large   quantities,   the    undermentioned,   in 
strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  Plants,  at  moderate  prices  :— 
Transplanted  LARCH,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 

„  AUSTRIAN   PINE,  ij,  to  2  and  2'^  to  3j<  feet. 

SCOTCH   FIR,  2to2'i"feet.  J/i«i. 

„  BEECH,  3  to  4  feet. 

„  HORSE  CHESTNUT,  6  to  8  feet. 

\  INES,  all  the  leading  kinds— strong  Flaming  Canes 
Also   a    very    extensive    GENERAL    NURSERY    STOCK    of 
first-rate    quality.      Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE    free    by 
post  on  application. 

"  Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


("10LCHIC    LAUREL— Extra    strong    bushy 

V-/  Plants,  2  to  2%  feet  This  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
common  Laurel,  having  finer  foliage,  of  a  deeper  green,  and  is  much 
more  hardy.  \\  ill  grow  well  under  the  shade  of  .Trees,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  mixed  Shrubberies,  or  for  forming  Cover  for 
Game.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  eaten  by  hares  or 
rabbits,     rnce  on  application  to 

FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR    DICKSON    £•    SONS,    the    "  VttoiP 
Nursenes,  Chester.  r 


QEEDLIXG     and      TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 

KJ    TREES,    Ac.— Larch,   Scotch   Fir,   Silver   Fir,   Austrian  Pine, 

Corsican    Pine,    \\  eymouth    Pine,    Beech,    Hazel,    Norway    Manic. 

Sycamore,    Oak,    Walnuts,     Thorns    or    Quicks,    Irish     Yews,     Irish 

Junipers.  Common  Laurels,  &c     The  above  of  various  sizes,  special 

cheap  offer  on  application. 

\X$mT™FSt   ST-   MARTIN'S  RHUBARB,  11.  6rf.  each. 

iV*    n T',s? .     Plam,n£  Canes,  best  sorts,  301.  to  421.  per  dozen 

«.  P.  LAIRD  /  — 


Seed  Warehouse,  Dundee,  N.B.,  Established  1833 
rPHE  SUBSCRIBERS  do  not  expend  large  amounts 

J.      on       displayed"  Advertisements,   but    trust    to    extend    their 
u?™s  Bv  S'-'PP"'"-'G  Goods  of  Superior  Quality  at  strictly 
Moderate   Prices.    Priced  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI    and 
^VJ, l „RSE*Y  fT0CK  ma>- 1"=  •»<!  f'"  on  application T       ' 
onJ'tsAH  iarcels  of  value  20*.  and  upwards  carriage  free,  Trade 

Dun'def\'riIRD    AX°    SINCLAIR.    Seedsmen   and    Nurserymen, 


Eltnam  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line ;  two  miles  from 

Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 

STOCK  of  every  descnption,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS. 

including  the  following  : — 
Welluigtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  |     Abies  Douelasii,  to  to  ic  feet 
Cupressus  Lawsomana,  t2  to  i4  ft.        Thuja  aurca,  4  to  =  feet 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  ,0  ,0  feet.  |     Alcana  imbticafa  5  .0  l>  feet. 

C^f,™  n™  ka™  b"J  rf«nl'y  iransplanted,  and  remove  with  safety 
Gintlera;n  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves 
JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FKUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborougli   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 


Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown 

Have  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  NOVELTIES, 
raised  by  him,  and  which  were  so  much  admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  :— 

JEWEL. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  break  in  coloured  Double 
Pelargoniums  yet  obtained,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  race,  having  finely  formed  flowers. 

It  has  a  short  jointed,  free  flowering  habit,  and  fine 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
pips  are  very  double  and 
beautifully  formed,  each 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Senateur  Vaisse 
Rose.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  button-holes 
and  bouquets. 

A  Coloured  Plateappeared 
in  the  Floral  Magazine  for 
November  last. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants,  10s.  6d.  each. 


AURORA. 

This  is  also  a  very  fine  dwarf- habited,  bright  scarlet, 
free  flowering  variety,  of  a  similar  type,  but  very  distinct 
in  appearance.  Will  prove  a  good  bedder,  and  very 
showy  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Plants,  ?s.  each. 


E.  J.  LOWE. 

This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  of  the 
Doubles,   but  is  more  vigorous,   and  does  not  open  its 
blooms  so  freely  as  the  other  varieties.     The  trusses  and 
pips  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  whitish  reverse  of  the  incurved  petals  has  a  very  novel  effect.  Plants,  js.  each. 

The  Set  of  three  varieties,  £1  Is. 

^jT     Strong    Plants    ready    shortly.       Trade    terms    on    application. 

W.  and  J.  BROWN,  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD. 


THE   NEW   DOUBLE   WHITE   FLOWERING  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
ALICE    CROUSSE    (Crousse), 

WILL  BE  READY  TO  SEND  OUT  ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  MARCH  31. 

Plant  of  dwarf  and  free-flowering  habit,  scarcely  averaging  8  inches  in  height ;  leaves  small,  with  a  well- 
pronounced  zone;  flowers  large,  full,  and  well  shaped,  white,  with  a  salmon  centre,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being 
pure  white.  This  variety  appeared  to  us  to  possess  the  greatest  merits  as  a  Florist  Flower  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  a  desirable  Novelty  for  Pot  Culture  as  well  as  for  Bedding  purposes,  on  account  of  its  compact 
habit.     Each,  2.0s. 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  this  variety  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of  Stamps  to  the  value  of  if. 

ALBA  PLENA   (Boucharlet). 

Dwarf  grower,  free  bloomer,  dark  green  foliage  with  brown  zone  ;  flowers,  white  tinged  rose  ;  petals,  irregularly 
fringed  ;  truss  composed  of  15  to  30  flowers.     Very  useful  for  hybridizing.     Each,  20s. 

ALINE  SISLEY  (Sisley). 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  free  flowering,  small  foliage  of  dark  green  ground  colour,  relieved  by  a  distinct  zone  ; 
Mowers  of  medium  size,  double,  of  the  same  texture  as  the  well-known  Pelargonium,  Madame  Vaucher.       Each,  20s. 

The  Stock  of  all  these  varieties  being  limited,  and  many  orders  being  booked  for  them  since  our  first 
advertisement  in  October  last,  early  orders  are  solicited,  which  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rotation. 


THE    ROYAL   SEEDSMEN    AND    NURSERYMEN, 
!37and  23S,  HIGH   HOLBORX,  and   CRYSTAL   PALACE   NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL, 
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Fox  and  Game  Covert  Planting. 

WM.    MAULE    and    SONS    can    supply    2-yr. 
ENGLISH    FURZE,    DOUBLE    FLOWKKING     FURZE, 
TTER     OSIERS,     ENGLISH     BROOM,     EVERGREEN     and 
KOSELEAF  PRIVET,  GREEN  BOX,  &c.     Prices  for  quantities  on 
application.  The  Nurseries,  Bristol 


Special  Offer,  for  Cash  by 

RAND  J.  TUCKER,  the  Nurseries,  Faringdon, 
•  Berks.— LARCH,  2  to  3  feet,  selected,  very  strong,  251.  per 
1000-  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  i'i  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet ;  ENGLISH 
OAKS,  extra  strong,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000,  4  to  5  feet,  601  per 
1000  ;  ALDER,  very  strong,  3  to  5  feet.  30J.  per  1000;  COMMON 
LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  £5  per  1000— all  transplanted  last  aprmR  ; 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  1  to  2  feet,  £5  per  1000;  CHI  MM. 
ARBOR-VIIVE,  2  to  3  feet,  fine  plants,  £5  per  1000;  THUJOl'Ms 
UOREALIS,  fine  specimens,  3  to  %%  feet,  £5  per  too;  SIBERIAN 
ARBOR-VIT^,  3  to  s  feet,  very  cheap.  All  well  transplanted,  and 
put  on  Rail  (Great  Western). 


Special. -To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  very  fine,  at 
much  under  value  :— Larch,  12  to  15  inches,  6s  ;  Scotch  Fir, 
12  to  15  inches,  6s. ;  do.,  3  to  4  feet,  i6j  ;  Spruce,  o  to  12  inches,  71.  ; 
do.,  1  to  i%  foot,  ioj.  ;  3  feet,  21s. ;  Oak,  2  to  2%  feet,  75. ;  Beech, 
12  to  15  inches,  8s.  ;  Sycamore,  1  to  2%  feet,  os.  ;  Ash,  1  to  2%  feet, 
Os.  ;  A  ustrian  Pine,  12  to  t8  inches,  12s.  ;  Berbens  Aquifolia,  i%  to  2J4 
feet,  18s. ;  Privet,  il£  to  2  lect,  20s.  ;  Pinus  maritima,  3  to  ■$%  feet, 
25s.  ;  good  3-yr.  transplanted  Quicks,  81.  per  1000.  All  Orders  to  the 
amount  of  £10  carriage  free.     Other  Trees  cheap. 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakudown,  Kidderminster. 


c 


HOICEST      SEEDS,    post  free. 

ASPARAGUS— Con nover's  Colossal,  true,  2s.  td.  per  oz. 
BEET— Dickson's  Dwarf  Crimson,  is.  per  oz. 
HI'.ET— Dell's  Black-leaved,  is  td.  per  oz. 
IJROCCOLI— Dickson's  Late  White,  is.  per  packet. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— Dickson's  Excelsior,  is.  td.  per  oz. 
CAULIFLOWER— Veitchs  Autumn  Giant,  2s.  td.  per  packet. 
CELERY— Dickson's  Champion  Red,  is.  per  packet. 
KIDNEY  BEANS— Dickson's  Eclipse,  is.  td.  per  %  pint. 
LETTUCE— Dickson's  Superb  White  Cos,  is.  per  packet. 
MELON— Colston  Bassett,  2s.  td.  per  packet. 
PARSLEY— Dickson's  Extra  Curled,  td.  per  oz. 
TOMATO— the  Trophy,  is.  per  packet. 
CELOSIA  HUTTONI,  new,  is.  td.  per  packet. 
CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

„  t      ALBA,  is.  td.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  is.  td.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 
VIOLA  CORNUTA  PERFECTION,  is.  td.  per  packet. 
Full  priced  LIST  on  application. 
JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    Newton    Nurseries,   Chester. 


500,000  Cabbage  Plants,  now  ready. 

HJ.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  CABBAGE 
*  PLANTS  of  the  following  sorts:— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  zs.  6d.  per  1000    j       ,, 
WHEELER'S  COCOA-NUT,  jr.  per  1000         \     ' 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  35.  per  1000.  )  ' 

Carriage  and  packages  included  for  201.  worth.  A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.  A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C.,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  is.  td.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath 


Genuine  Seeds. 

KEMP    WELCH'S     Superb     OVAL    WHITE 
VEGETABLE   MARROW  is   the  very   best   in   Cultivation. 
Everyone  should  grow  it.     Early   orders  respectfully   solicited,   the 
Stock   being    limited.      Per    packet,    is,,    post    free    for    12    stamps. 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 
KEMP  WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  extra  strong 
•  plants  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.: — 

EARLY  BATTERSEA  -» 

BARNES  I 

„        ENFIELD  MARKET    V    at  3s.  per  1000. 
,,        NONPAREIL  i 

„        LITTLE  PIXIE  ' 

ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  (true),  2s.  td.  per  1000. 
DRUMHEAD  RED  (best  selected),  5s  per  ioos. 

Reference    or    Post-Office    Order    to    accompany  all    orders   from 
unknown  correspondents. 

The  Nurseries,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pastures. 

BOLTON  and  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  large 
purchasers  of  GRASS  SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock  of  NEW 
SEEDS.  Having  given  considerable  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
Trade,  they  are  able  with  great  confidence  to  recommend  their 
different  mixtures  for  the  following  purposes 


PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 


SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 


Grass  Seeds  are  also  kept  for  laying  down  for  one  or  two  years. 
B.  and  Co.'s  Stock  of  Grass  Seeds  includes  all  the  best  varieties  of  the 


FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 
All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate,  at  moderate  prices. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


BENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN   RYE-GRASS 
PENENNIAL  ditto,  &c. 


w 


ATTS'  EXCELSIOR  BROCCOLI.— A  new  early 

variety,   of  superior  excellence.     In   sealed  packets,  2r.   td. 


Most  liberal  1  rade  allowance. 
The  following  Firms  have  already  received  a  supply  from  us  : — 
LONDON. 
Barr  &  Sugden.  Hurst  &  Son. 

Bolton  &  Co.  Nutting  &  Son. 

Cooper,  R.  Paul  &  Son. 

Hooper  &  Co.  '  Rutley  &  Silverlock. 

COUNTRY. 

Perkins,  F.,  Northampton. 

Perkins,  T.,  Northampton. 

Scott,  J.,  Yeovil. 

Smalt,  W.,  Torquay. 

Smith,  R.,  Worcester. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Sydenham,  Cannock. 

Turner,  W.,  Surrey. 

Wheeler,  G.,  Warminster. 

Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester. 

Wood  &  Son,  Marcsfield. 

Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon, 


Backhouse,  York. 
Cooling,  G.,  Derby. 
Drummond  &  Son.  Stirling. 
Dickson  &  Son,  Chester. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester, 
Fisher  &  Holmes,  Sheffield. 
Holmes,  G.,  Lichfield. 
Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester. 
Hunter  &  Co.,  Bristol. 

iefferies  &  Co.,  Oxford 
acy,  Wellingborough. 
Lamoureux  &  Co.,  Plymouth. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 

WATTS'    EXCELSIOR     BROCCOLI.— This  Spring 

BROCCOLI  will  prove  the  best  variety  yet  offered ;  possesses 
all  the  qualities  requisite  for  Table,  Exhibition,  or  Market.  In  sealed 
packets,  as.  td.  post  free.  Trade  allowance  most  liberal,  with  Illus- 
trated Circular  and  Testimonials  on  application.  See  Advertisements 
this  paper,  Nov.  23  and  30,  1872. 

WATTS  AND  SON,  Northampton. 


MR.    LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS. 


REMARKABLE 


THE    FOLLOWING 

NOVELTIES   IN   GARDEN    PEAS 


WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  BE  GREAT  ADVANCES  IN  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  CLASSES  :— 

WILLIAM    THE    FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour, 
and  appearance  combined.  Height  3  feet.  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Pyice  ss_  pey  faif  pint. 

POPULAR. 

A  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  earlier  than,  and  an 
improvement  on,  Champion  of  England.  Height 
4  feet.     Highly  recommended. 

Price  2s.  6d.  per  half  pint. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  -  podded 
variety  yet  raised  ;  indispensable 
for  exhibition.  Pods  7  inches  in 
length.  Height  7  feet.  First-class 
Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Price  ys.  6d.  per  half  pint. 

OMEGA. 

A  dwarfish  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra." 
A  first-class  Pea.  Height  3  feet 
6  inches.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price  $s.  per  half  pint. 

For  further  particulars,  see 
larger  Advertisement  at  p.  1684, 
1872  ;  and  Hoggs  Gardeners'  Year 
Book  for   1873. 


^15  will  be  offered  in  Five 
Prizes  for  Collections  of  any  three 
varieties  of  these  Peas,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  forthcoming 
Exhibition  at  Bath  in  June  next. 


OMEGA. 


SUPERLATIVE. 

To  be  had  of  all  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  of 

Messrs.  HURST  &  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
STIRLING,  •  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 

William  Drummond  &  Sons 

ARE  NOW  EXECUTING  ORDERS  FOR 

VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 

PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.     Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKERS  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stock. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  has  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  gld.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.—  A  growth,  of  from  70  to  is  per  cent,  guaranteed,    gd.  to  ltd.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  of  from  13  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23s.  to  25.;.  per  imperial  acre.     Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  Sons  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B.— All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 
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SUTTONS' 

GRASS    SEEDS 

For  ALL  SOILS. 

For  prices,  sec  page  387  of  this  week's  Gjniefun'  Chroniclt. 

SUTTONS'    HOME    GROWN     FARM    SEEDS. 

For  prices  and  particulars  see 

SUTTON'S1    GENERAL     PRICE    LIST 

of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

Now    ready,    gratis    and    post    free. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


A    NEW    CELERY, 

LEICESTEK   EED. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  packet. 

Several  years  since  we  made  a  trial  of  Celeries  at  our 
Nursery,  embracing  the  new  and  best  kinds  at  that  time, 
one  of  which  we  found,  after  testing  repeatedly,  to  be  the 
very  best  variety,  which  we  have  since  named  Leicester 
Red.  We  have  always  found  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
in  commerce  or  known  to  us.  Its  qualities  are  solidity, 
crispness,  and  in  flavour  sweet  and  nutty  ;  upright  and 
sturdy  in  its  habit,  growing  evenly,  with  a  neatly  serrated 
leaf.  We  have  every  confidence  in  assuring  the  Trade 
and  Horticulturists  generally  that  it  will  take  the  place  of 
many  sorts  now  grown. 

Our  Descriptive  LIST  of  GARDEN  and  FARM 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

HARRISON'S  NORMANTON  GLOBE  MANGEL 
is  the  best  variety  extant. 

DEFIANCE  SWEDE  is  the  best  yet  offered. 

Prices  on  application  (and  of  other  choice  Stocks)  to 

HARRISON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


Wheelers' 
Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture 

'THE  natural  result  of  the  present  agita- 
Hon  respecting  the  farm  labour  question, 
must  be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
will  be  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
and  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to 
rearing  stock  rather  than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Perma- 
nent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  viz.  27/-  to  31  j-  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  and  payment  of  carriage  are  very 
favourable  to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ON  GRASSES,  containing  full 
particulars  concerning  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture,  will  be  forwarded  post  free. 

d.C.Wheeler&Son, 

Seed  Growers, 
GLOUCESTER,  &  59,  MARK  LANE, 

TLOJsTIDOlSr,        ie.c 


A 

CARTER'S 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate   in  a 
Trial  of  over  200  varieties,   conducted  this 
season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
See  Illustration,   page  175,     Gardeners' 

JAMES 


PEA. 


WRIXKLED    MARROW 

Chronicle,   Feb.  8,   1873.       This  Pea  is  of  a 
deliriously  tender  flavour.    It  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  great  advance  on  I'citch's  Perfection. 
i3SjiHrV^=r  Price,  per  Pint,  3J.  ;  per  Quart,  5s. 

CARTER    &    CO., 


Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE   PINE-APPLE  NUESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

■ Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

PINE-APPLE    NURSERY,    MAIDA   VALE,    LONDON,   W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the   FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  the  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  arc  sent  GRATIS 
and  rosr  frei;  on  application  : — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM   SEEDS  for  1873. 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


N1 


EW     SUMMER     CABBAGE      LETTUCE,     the 

FAVOURITE— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
yet  oflcrcd,  growing  to  an  enormous  size  ;  very  crisp  and  sweet,  and 
stands  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed.  Per  packet  6,*. 
and  n.;  post  free  for  7  or  13  Stamps.  Wholesale  of  Messrs.  Hi  RST 
&  SON,  Retail  of  all  Seedsmen.  For  other  New  and  Choice 
VEGETABLE  and  FH.IWER  SEEDS,  see  Descriptive  priced 
CATALOGUE,  Free  on  application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON    AND    CO.    offer    all    the    most    approved 
kinds  of  PEAS,  also  the  following  articles,  quite  true  to  name  :— 
Dell's  Black-leaved  BEET. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  FRENCH  BEANS. 
V.  inlis1  Dwarf  Curled  BORECOLE. 
Richmond  Dwarf  Late  While  BROCCOLI. 
Wheelers' Cocoa  nut  I'  \BB  V.t 
Neapolitan  CABBAGE  LE  I'  I  UCE. 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  LETTUCE. 
Nuneham  Park  UNION, 
lames'  Keeping  ONION. 
Large  Improved  PARSNIP. 
Golden  Ball  TURNIP. 
Yellow  Malta  TURNIP. 

Prices  on  application. 
Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

E         E         D  C  O  R        N. 

A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 
WHEAT:— Nursery,  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 
BARLEY  :— Cheyne,   Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  :— Poland  (Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
BEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 


s 


Sample    and    prices    post    free     from 

T.     IiOWICK     AND     CO., 

Bedford. 


Seed  Wheat. 

The  BEST  VARIETIES  for  SPRING  SOWING. 
Samples    and  prices  post  free   on    application. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Chief  Office,  Basingstoke  :  and  26,  Seed    Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C 
SEED  WHEAT.— Talavera,   Pedigree   Hunter's  While,   SherrilT's 
Bearded  White,  Nursery  Red,  recommended  for  sowing  to  end 
of  February. 
Bearded  April  Wheat,  suitable  for  sowing  to  end  of  April. 
SEED    BARLEY.— Pedigree     Chevalier.     Golden    Drop,    Thanct, 

American,  Cheyncy,  Giant  Stilt  Strawed,  &c. 
SEED     OATS.— White    Tartarian,     Canadian,     Waterloo,     Bla 

Tartarian,  Poland. 
Prize  Medals  awarded    for  "General  Excellence  ot  Seed-corn  and 
Seeds,"  at  Dublin,  1872,  and  Lyons,  1872. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGIN8 

AND  CO.'S 

NOVELTIES. 


BURNELL'S  ALEXANDRA  WHITE  COS  LETTUCE. 

BURNELL'S    ALEXANDRA    WHITE     COS 

LETTUCE. 
NEW  QUEEN  ONION. 
CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA. 

ALBA. 
NEMOPHIIA     ATOMARIA      OCULATA      ATRO- 

CCERULEA. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM         HYBR1DUM        GRANDI- 

FLORUM,  flore  plena. 
ABRONIA  UMBELLATA  GRANDIFLORA. 
Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  is.  6d.  each.     Price  to  the 
Trade  on  application. 
WAITE,     BURNELL,     HUGGINS    &    CO.,    Seed 
Growers  and  Merchants,  Southwark  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT, 

BAWTREE,  DOWLING 

AND  CO.  (Limited). 

Seed  Growers  and  Seed  Merchants, 

CHIEF  OFFICE,   BASINGSTOKE; 
And  26,  SEED   MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


Prize  Medals. 
London,  1851  and  1862  ;   Cologne,  1865  ;    Dublin,  1865  ; 
Paris,  1867;  Dublin,   1872;   and  Lyons,  1872;  and 
many  other  Premiums  for 

Excellence  of  Seed-corn  and  Seeds. 


Seed-corn  from  the  Chalk. 

All  the  Best  Sorts  of 


SEED  WHEAT, 
SEED  BARLEY, 
SEED  OATS, 


SEED  BEANS, 
SEED  PEAS, 
SEED  TARES. 


Samples  and   Prices  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

FOR 

RENOVATING  OLD  PASTURES, 

ALTERNATE  CROPPING, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

SHEEP  WALKS, 

IRRIGATION  and  WATER  MEADOWS, 

PARKS  and  CEMETERIES, 

GARDEN  and  CROQUET  LAWNS, 

CRICKET  GROUNDS, 

BUTTER  DAIRY  MEADOWS. 
Also    CHEAP    GRASSES    for     RAILWAY    BANKS,    GAME 
COVERS,   and   waste    places.      Mixtures    of    Grasses   and   Clovers 
natural  to  shady  places,  for  ORCHARDS  and  GROUNDS  shaded 
with  TREES.  

RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

have  erected  at  their  Steam  Mills  at  Basingstoke  powerful  and 
improved  Machinery  (driven  by  40-horse  power  engine)  specially 
adapted  for  Preparing  and  Cleaning  SAINFOIN,  TREFOIL, 
and  RYE-GRASS,  in  addition  to  their  Machinery  for  Cleaning 
Seed-corn  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds.  They  are  now  able 
to  execute  all  orders  with  promptness  for  Home  or  Exportation. 

SAINFOIN.— French  Seed  of  fine  quality,  also  Seed  of 
English  growth,  supplied  in  any  quantity.  By  their  process 
of  Milling,  the  Husk  is  removed  :  the  Seed  thus  vegetates 
more  readily,  and  the  Seed  is  also  made  perfectly  free  from 
Weeds.  In  dry  seasons  Sainfoin  is  the  most  valuable  forage 
crop  for  light  lands,  and  on  suitable  soils  their  Sainfoin  mix- 
tures for  permanent  or  alternate  cropping  are  unequalled. 

TREFOIL. — They  prepare  large  quantities  of  this  Seed 
at  their  Steam  Mills,  and  are  always  in  the  Market  as 
buyers  of  Trefoil  Cosh. 

CLOVERS. — As  a  precaution  against  Clover  Dodder, 
they  carefully  re-clean  their  bulks  of  Clover. 

For  further  particulars  see  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED  LIST,  which  contains  much  information  and 
directions  for  SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS.  Posted  free 
on  application. 

RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

TURNIPS,  MANGOLD,  &c— R.  &  Co.  have  for  many 
years  selected  good  Stocks  from  careful  growers,  and  can 
with  confidence  recommend  their  TURN  IP  and  MANGOLD 
SEEDS  as  being  second  to  none  in  the  market.  Each  bulk 
of  Seed  is  submitted  to  a  careful  comparative  test  in  the 
field,  and  to  a  trial  of  percentage  of  growth.  Their 
"PERFECTION"  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  attracted  much  attention. 
Perfect  in  shape,  of  rapid  growth  and  good  feeding  qualities, 
it  is  worthy  of  its  name,  "  Perfection." 
R.  &.  Co.  offer  PRIZES  for  ROOTS  grown  from  their  Seeds, 

at  the  Basingstoke   Root  Show,  and  will  be  glad  to  enter  the 

names  of  their  Friends  as  Competitors. 


Seeds  for  Exportation 

are  carefully  packed  and  shipped  in  London,  Southampton,  or 
Bristol,  and  as  the  Seeds  are  of  their  own  growth,  or  supplied 
direct  to  them  by  careful  seed  farmers,  and  their  vitality  and  per- 
centage of  growth  ascertained  before  delivery  to  purchasers,  the 
same  satisfaction  can  be  relied  on  as  hitherto. 


RAYNBIRD  &  CO., 

from  their  constant  attendance  at  Mark  Lane,  arc  able  to  make 
offers,  direct  from  cargos  of  first  quality,  and  on  best  terms  of 
MANURES,  OILCAKES,  and  FEEDING  STUFFS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES  (the  best  Turnip  Manure),  and  other 
CHEMICAL  MANURES,  prepared  expressly  for  the  several 
Farm  Crops. 

For  Prices  sec  their  SPECIAL  LIST  for  these  articles. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT,  BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

Capital    ,£50,000,    in    5000    Shares 

(with  power  to  increase). 


Managing  Directors. 
Mr.  HUGH  EDWARD  RAYNBIRD,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WATSON  CALDECOTT,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  FRANCIS  BAWTREE,  Abberton,  Colchester. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  DOWLING,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  ALFRED  DOWLING,  Old  Basing,  Hants. 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number). 

PETER  NAYLER,  Secretary. 


A  DELICIOUS  MELON, 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  BY  EVERY  ONE, 

NOW  BEING   INTRODUCED   BY 

JAMES   CARTER   &   CO, 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Per  packet,  3*.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

"  This  fine  flavoured  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation,  bearing  as 
many  as  16  fruit  in  a  i-light  frame." 

The  raiser  says  : — "  //  is  so  hardy,  that  I 
believe  it  ■would  ripen  its  fruit  out-of-doors." 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE   a  CONSTANT   SUPPLY   of  the   BEST 
VEGETABLES  ALL  the  YEAR  ROUND. 


No.  1. — For  a  Cottage  Garden i 

No.  2, 

No.  3. 
No.  4. 

For  a  larger  Garden 


-For  a  Small  Garden  . , 

For  Medium-sized  Gardens 


}:: 


No.  5.- 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


t${g~  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate  "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 


tyc 


^aA^tDdtf 


A 


One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 

Per   Pee/c,   y.  6d.y   per  Bushel,    12s.  6d. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt.  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION.— There  arc  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from  a  supply  we   obtained  from  the  original    introducer,  Mr. 

Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


For  full  descriptions,  see 


Carter's  Illustrated  Vade  Mecum  for  1873, 

Post  Free,  is.  ;  Gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


E,  C.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OE  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  following 
and  other 

NOVELTIES. 

May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS.     See  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  January  25. 

FLOWER   SEEDS,  best  sown  early.      See    Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  February  1. 


Other    CHOICE   SEEDS. 
February  8. 

NEW    VEGETABLE 
Chronicle,  February  15. 

SEEDS    and    TUBERS. 
February  22. 


See   Gardeners'   Chronicle, 


SEEDS.      See     Gardeners' 


See    Gardeners'     Chi  on i n't, 


NEW  LILIUMS. 

Fine  imported  Foots,  all  guile  hardy. 
LILIUM    WASHINGTONIANUM.—  This    truly 

beautiful  species  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  group.  It 
reaches  about  5  feet  in  height,  producing  long  terminal  racemes  of 
15  to  20  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  with  spreading  partially- 
decurved  lobes  of  pure  white,  shading  off  to  lilac,  and  exquisitely 
fragrant.    3s.  6d.,  5s.  to  10s.  6ii. 

L.     HUMBOLDTII.  — One    of    the    grand    forms    of 

L.  canadense,  5  to  6  feet  high,  with  smooth  green  spotted  stems, 
verticillate  leaves,  and  large  terminal  thyrsoid  panicle  or  raceme 
of  rich  golden-yellow  turbinate  flowers,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
varying  with  rich  orange-yellow  ground  colours,  ys.  6d.,  10s., 
and  15s. 
L.  PARVUM. — A  very  pretty  and  graceful  small  Lily, 

bearing  a  terminal  group  of  recurved  and  star-shaped  flowers, 
canary-yellow  at  the  base,  speckled  with  dark  crimson,  and  shading 
off  to  bright  red  at  the  tips.     3s.  6<t.,  5s. 

L.    TIGRINUM   flore  plena.— A  very  splendid  variety 

of  the  Tiger  Lily,  rising  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  of  almost 
gigantic  vigour  in  growth,  with  large  paniculate  raceme  of  large 
bright  orange-red  double  flowers,  richly  marked  with  black  spots. 
Amongst  Lilies,  and  all  flowers  of  the  garden,  this  is  one  ot  the 
most  gorgeous  in  effect.     7s.  int.,  10s.  bd  ,  and  21s. 

L.  CARNIOLICUM.— A  rare  but  beautiful  form  in  the 

Martagon  group,  a  vigorous  stout  erect  stem,  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  with  terminal  blossoms  nearly  2  inches  deep,  of  a  bright 
orange-yellow  colour  passing  into  scarlet.     2s.  6d.,  y.  bd. 

L.  PARDALINUM.— A  magnificent  new  species,  allied 

to  L.  superbum,  with  tall  stems,  and  very  large  terminal  pyrami- 
date  racemes  of  brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers,  beautilully 
spotted  with  maroon.  5s.,  7s.  6d, 

Full  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Liliums,  see  Bulb 
Catalogue,  No.  149. 

TUBEROSES  (Polyanthes  Tuberosa). 
Directions  for  successful  Cultivation  will  be  enclosed  with 

each  order. 
Double-flowered,  Italian,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Double-flowered,  Italian,  selected,  41.  per  dozen. 
Double  (lowered,  American  growth,   liner  quality  than   the   Italian, 

yielding  more  bloom,  &c,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Double-flowered,  American  growth,  selected,  tu.  per  dozen. 

CALADIUMS, 

100  Varieties.  Choice  Selections,  21s.,  305.,  and  42J.  p.  doz. 

Good  healthy  i-yr.  and  2-yr.  old  Bulbs. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  EDWARD,  3*.  6d.  and  5*. 

PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA,  5^.  and  7s.  6d. 

Coloured    Illustrations  of    the    above  two,    natural 

size,  is.  each. 

GLADIOLUS  (Gandavensis  section). 

Directions  for  successful  Cultivation  will  be  enclosed  with 

each  order. 

The  Gandavensis  Hybrids  are  the  most  effective  in  the 
whole  genus,  and  valuable  from  the  consideration  of  their 
being  perfectly  hardy. 

Planted  during  March  and  April  in  borders,  in  clumps 
of  three  or  five,  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet,  between 
Standard  Roses,  Dahlias,  &c,  or  in  masses  in  the  centre 
of  large  beds,  or  between  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  && 


12  varieties,  choice,  181. 
12  varieties,  fine,  OJ  and  121. 
!-•  1  arieties,  line,  .ir.  and  or. 
Mixed  varieties,  per  dozen,  2X. 
Mixed    varieties,    extra    quality, 
per  dozen,  41. 


50  varieties,  30s.,  421.  and  50s. 
50  varieties,  choice,  84J.  and  iooj. 
50  »n  25  varieties,  iSs.  and  251. 
25  vars  ,  choice  new,  301.  and  421. 
22  vars,,  very  fine,  12s.  and  i&s. 
12  varieties,  choice,  301. 

GLOXINIAS, 

200  Varieties.  Selections  of  very  beautiful  new  kinds, 
24J.  and  30J.  per  dozen  ;  selections  of  the  finest  old 
kinds,  12s.  and  i8j.  per  dozen. 

The  three  finest  American  Varieties  of 
NEW      BLACKBERRIES. 

These  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  the  English  varieties. 

Strong  established  plants  in  pots. 
KITTANINNY.  —  Remarkably    productive    in    crop, 

berries  firm,  of  largest  si/c  and  excellent   flavour,  rincning  some 
some  time  before  the  "  Law  ton  "  variety,  tl.  6.1.,  ss.  6./. 

WILSON'S  EARLY.— This  variety  show  a  good  habit 
of  growth,  and  is  v«y  productive,  producing  Iruil  .-1  thi  lai  osj 
size  and  extra  flavour.  H  la  extensively  grown  fur  its  general 
good  properties.    Fully  ripe  asthe  fruit  colours  black,  it,  6d.,2S.  6a. 

LAWTON,  or  ROCHELLE,— A  well  known  large  and 

fine  American  sort,  1*.  dd. 

The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 
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Lilium  auratum. 


LARGE     IMPORTATION'S  have  now  arrived   from 
JAPAN,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand, at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Tlants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

HE  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH   GRAPE   VINE.— 

Orders  are  being  booked  for  this  Vine  (or  delivery  from  May  1 
onwards,  and  will  be  executed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
A  descriptive  Circular  may  be  had  on  application.  The  usual  terms 
lo  the  Trade. 

\VM.    IHOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels.— Feb.  25. 

C^RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 
*  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  y.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  42$.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 

By  tile  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA        FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  tine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive     LISTS     on    application. 
TRICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

ICHARD    SMITH'S    FRUIT     LIST     contains    a 

sketch  ol  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  (or 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  Mesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


New  Roses  for  1873— 36s.  per  dozen. 

H  BENNETT  has  a  large  Slock  of  the  above,  in  the 
•  finest  possible  condition,  selected  principally  by  himself  at 
the  Raisers'.  LISTS  free,  containing  remarks  on  the  White  Rose, 
Madame  Lacharme,  as  seen  by  H.  B.  at  Mons.  Lacharmc's,  also  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Lyons.  Liberal  conditions  to  the  Trade. 
Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margoltin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharrae's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.    Price  3*.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
33,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  ol  a  yisit. 

To  the  Trade  and  Others. 
TVTASTER    CHRISTINE,    unquestionably  the   finest 

-i-VA     Pink  Geranium  either  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  at  present 
in  cultivation.     Strong  plants,  is.  each,  ioj,  per  dozen,  7or   per  100 

TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Lady  Cullutn,  Sophie  Dumaresque, 
Mrs-  Pollock.  Louisa  Smith,  v.  perdor.,  2or.  per  100.     [In  liquidation  1 

JOHN   BIRD  (Trustee  of  Kirk  Allen),  the  N— 
Huntingdon. 


Nurseries,  Brampton, 


P  Spring  Flowers. 

OLYANTHUS,      Red     and    White    DAISIES, 

»iti>£<?&G.E-T"M?-N0TSi  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AIRILILAS.  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE 
m  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


RNew  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
OBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
I.isls  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Slocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured Irom  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


■V\7"OOD  AND   INGRAM   respectfully  announce  that 

»r!rf  WlnSkSfSSS?  Pric?d-  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOW  ER  SEEDS,  containing  a  Selection  of  the  best  varieties, 
both  new  and  old.  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

Collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  1  acre,  845.;  Jf  Df  an  acre 
&3».;  !,  anacxt^jw;  jfof an  acre,  nt;  30  poles,  ifc.;  20  poles,  10s.  U. 


The  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Huntingdon 


D„„„,  New  Catalogues. 

OWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  beg  to  intimate 
-Tm.-'So'  ">«'  M»  Priced  CATALOGUES  of  VEGETABLE, 
£J"S5.V.ES'  alui  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GL\DIOLI 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  ROSES,  &c,  are  now  ready,  aid  may  be 
had  free  on  application. 

i-r'n"  fred,*:rit*  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.E.;  and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 


H. 


CANNELL'S       ILLUSTRATED       FLORAL 

GL  IDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  6 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq. ,  Gtnn  nor, 
•  «.     \v-     ij  Scnoo'.CSTick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
Sir,— Would  you   kindly  send  your   Floral  Guide,   for  which    I 
enclose  stamps.    It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful.  ' 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

Lc-t/I-W.??1  See<UU«s.  by  Name,  from  Paris. 
EVEQLEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine 

C-LADim  fTFSF1mTN°r,c=Td  d?  ''HoM-la").  offer  the  following  :_  ' 
^Tr?  inirif  7  EiPLI1 VGS'  ""'-c^s,  P"  rao,  -p.  ;  per  1000  £3  o  o 
too  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        . .  Z    a    7. 

100  ,,  .-  ....000 

z    ::       •;     £'■'■     ■'•'   '■'■   ::^j°  |'°° 

And  upwards,  according  to  tie  noveit'y  of' the  sorts'?  ail  in  good 
Dowering  bulbs.     Cheques  op  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment 


/""JALCEOLARIAS,    Herbaceous,    choice    strain,    nice 
V^  Plants,  from  pans,  twice  pricked  out,  free  by  post,  3*  per  dozen 

5o  lor  ios.  ;  in  pots.  25*.  per  too. 
DAHLIAS,  pot  roots,  Show  and  Fancy,  free  by  post,  12  named  good 

*%:£■    1  '■  *i- '"  t"° of  Mch- 7'-  U- ■  '*  named sorts, 9.. ; 

40,  in  two  of  each,  ry.  '  ^  ' 

PEON'V!   TreBA  rT.'  "'".PS?  fu"  of  bloom-bod,  .«.  per  dozen. 

offered  S^'m^T^1  ^d  VW"*<=^   Some  hundreds  can  be 

pcl?Brnvin?0^'d!'  fr?m  3°*-  to  S«   P«r  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  show  and   French,   from   cutting  pots,  free  by 

post-r*  good  named  sorts,  as.  M. ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7.  M  ■ 

24  named  sorts,  or. ;  48,  in  two  of  each.  15s  '  ' 

H.  and  R.  ST1RZAKER,  Skerton  Nufscries,  Lancaster 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 
and  Clovers. 


FOR  HEAVY  SOILS 
FOR  MEDIUM  SOILS 
FOR  LIGHT  SOILS 


Best  quality, 

28s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

Carriage  free. 


Cheaper  Mixtures,  20s.  to  25J.  per  acre. 


Complete  particulars    of 


CARRIAGE    FREE, 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's    -**1 

HAVE     NO    AGENTS. 
IN   FUTURE  ALL  PACKAGES  DIRECT 

FROM    TKEM      .ml  l  Of  .•     1  HE  i* 

Reusteked  Trade:  M,irh  as  annexed. 

price:  l/sts  post  free. 


THE    ONLY    ROUND    POTATO 
ENTIRELY    FREE    FROM    DISEASE. 


MANCHESTER       BOTANICAL      and       HORTI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY.— The    ANNUAL     WIllTSUN- 
TIDE  SHOW  will  be  held  0.1  MAY  30  to  I  i    NK  6  next. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  and  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS  on  SEPTEMBER 
■\,  4,  5,  and  6  next.     Schedules  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in 

».-    ,-    a         »      v    .  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


FLORAL  FETE.— GRAND  YORKSHIRE  GALA. 
YORK,  JUNE  18.  10,20.  Prizes  nearly  £600.  (Open.)  Group 
of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  8  Ornamental  Plants,  £25 
(and  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £10,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams), 
£'5,£*°;$  Ornamental  Plants,  £8,  £5,  £^;  12  Show  Pelargoniums, 
Z12,  £8,  £$  ;  15  Roses,  in  8-inch  pots,  £12,  £8,  £4  ;  48  Roses,  single 
blooms,  £6,  £4,  £2  ;  36  Roses,  single  blooms,  £$,  £^f  £2  ;  24  Roses,  in 
trusses  of  three,  £5,  £3,  £2.  Schedules  on  application  to  JOHN 
Wll  SON,  Secretary,  1  ;,  N<  w  Street,  York. 

CLAY  CROSS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
AUGUST  12.— Prizes  for  8  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  in 
flower.  6  fine  Foliated  Plants,  and  6  Exotic  Kerns,  £20,  £15,^10,  £5; 
(or  Collection  of  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  not  less  than  20,  in  pots 
not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter,  bas.,  50s.,  40s.,  305. ,  201. :  for  Collec- 
tion of  Bedding  Plants,  30s.,  25s.,  aos.,  151..  ioj.  Amount  offered  in 
Prizes,  £280.     Schedules  will  be  ready  shortly. 

J.  STOLLARD,  Secretary,  Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c,  will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  2a  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  are  offered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKELL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 


M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A, 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Tames  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Prolessor  Asa  Gray. 


41,  Wellington    Street, 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  i,  1S73. 


MEETINGS    FOR   THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 


Monday,       March     3— Entomological       7  P.M. 

"  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 

Committees),  at  S.  Kensington  ..  11  am. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..  ..  1  P.M. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..  ..  3  p.m. 
Linnean       8  P.M. 


Wednesday,    —      5 


Thursday, 


[From  a  Photograph.] 

SUTTONS' 
RED -SKIN    FLOTJRBALL, 

originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  i?i  1870. 

For  further  particulars  see  SUTTONS'  DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST  of  the  best  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 
varieties,  which  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

ROYAL    BERKS  SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


IN  laying  out  and  re-arranging  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens, of  whatever  style,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  too  frequent  deficiency  of  hardy 
evergreens,  and  that  a  freer  use  of  these  most 
effective  plants,  in  combination  with  summer 
bedding  plants,  is  much  required.  Such  plants 
not  only  produce  a.  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
contrast  to  the  gayer  charms  of  the  bedding 
plants  in  summer,  but  they  are  most  effective 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  when,  without 
such  permanent  furnishing,  many  a  parterre 
garden  presents  for  months  an  entirely  nude 
appearance,  without  any  higher  adornment  than 
the  raw  mould  in  contrast  to  the  grass  or 
edging. 

Where  the  means  arc  forthcoming,  and  where 
labour  and  expense  are  no  object,  a  well-chosen 
disposition  of  specimen  plants,  kept  in  proper 
proportion  to  the  surroundings,  &c,  by  means  of 
hand-pruning,  is  most  acceptable,  forming,  as  it 
may  be  made  to  do,  a  nucleus  for  that  pleasing 
system  of  spring  decoration  now  so  successfully 
carried  out.  The  beauty  of  this  most  interesting 
phase  of  garden  embellishment  goes  far  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  impropriety  of  throwing  the  whole 
of  our  resources  into  one  object — that  of  summer 
display.  The  plan  of  massing  "  sub-tropical 
plants "  of  majestic  aspect  has  been  most  fully 
appreciated,  and  proves  the  correctness  of  our 
views. 

For  the  purpose  above  indicated  perfectly 
hardy  evergreens  are  the  most  applicable, 
and  likely  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect. 
Some  go  to  great  expense  and  labour  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  placing  on  the  lawn,  during 
summer,  Orange  trees  in  tubs,  Sweet  Bays, 
Laurustinus,  and  the  like.  The  former  of  these 
are  rarely  seen  in  good  condition  in  this  country 
when  placed  out-of-doors.  They  too  often 
present  a  miserable  appearance,  and,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  house  room  they  occupy  during 
winter,  and  the  labour  incurred,  they  are 
vastly  inferior  to  many  perfectly  hardy  sub- 
jects for  the  purpose  here  indicated.  Neither 
are  standard  Bays  or  Laurustinus  to  be  recom- 
mended   for  this   purpose,  unless   in   localities 
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where  the  climate  is  propitious,  and  they  are 
likely  to  stand  permanently  without  much  in- 
jury from  frost.  At  Witley  Court,  in  Worcester- 
shire, for  example,  they  stand  very  well,  and 
are  very  effective,  more  especially  the  Laurus- 
tinus,  flowering  as  it  does  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  prettiest  winter-flowering  shrubs  we  possess. 
There  are  at  Witley  some  fine  specimens  in 
splendid  flower  at  the  present  time,  with  fine 
heads,  perfect  in  form,  varying  from  6  to 
7  feet  in  diameter,  upon  stems  about  3  feet 
in  the  clear.  There  are  also  numerous  Sweet 
Bays,  in  good  condition  and  full  vigour.  The 
majority  of  these  have  been  planted  out  up- 
wards of  14  years  in  their  present  position,  and 
are  fully  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  ; 
hence,  probably,  the  secret  of  their  standing  so 
well.  Their  growth  is  firmer  and  better  ripened 
than  that  of  shrubs  grown  in  masses  and 
shrubberies,  which  have  been  killed  almost  to 
the  ground  ;  whereas  the  standard  plants,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  WESTLAND,  escaped  with  the 
pinching  of  the  sapwood,  no  permanent  injury 
having  resulted. 

In  protecting  such  subjects  as  these,  the 
stems  should  be  wrapped  with  haybands. 
The  roots  should  also  be  fully  protected.  In 
very  severe  weather,  a  few  evergreen  branches 
drawn  into  the  heads  will  ward  off  the 
effects  of  frost.  As  unsightly  protection  in  the 
flower  garden  is  so  objectionable,  and  must 
always  be  avoided,  the  surface  over  the  roots 
may  be  very  effectively  planted  with  some  of  the 
hardy  persistent  evergreens  of  dwarf  habit, 
slightly  rounding  the  soil  to  the  standard  in  the 
centre.  This  base  planting  is  not  only  applicable 
for  the  protecting  of  the  roots  of  such  plants 
as  are  here  alluded  to,  but  may  with  the  greatest 
propriety  be  extended  to  perfectly  hardy  subjects  ; 
such  surface  furnishing  has  a  very  pleasing  effect 
when  kept  in  proper  trim. 

Amongst  the  most  desirable  plants  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  WESTLAND  notes  the  following  : — 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Daphne  Cneorum,  D. 
Cneorum  variegata,  &c,  Hedera,  Vinca,  Poly- 
gala,  Pemettya — charming  plants,  with  bright 
coral  berries  ;  Skimmia,  a  most  effective  plant 
for  this  purpose,  retaining  its  berries  throughout 
the  year  ;  hardy  Heaths,  Menziesia,  Vaccinium, 
&c.  These  and  many  others  are  well  adapted 
to  set  off  the  standard  specimens.  Amongst 
perfectly  hardy  plants,  applicable  for  permanent 
specimens,  are  Portugal  Laurels.  There  are  at 
Witley  some  splendid  standard  plants  on  the 
terrace,  with  heads  upwards  of  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  as  much  in  height.  They  are  knife- 
pruned  every  spring,  and  preserve  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  in  their  growth. 

Hollies  also  make  effective  standards  or  pyra- 
mids, the  best  silver  variety  making  a  capital 
columnar  plant  trained  to  a  single  stem.  Summer 
pinching  of  the  young  growth  is  the  best  medium 
of  promoting  a  dense  habit  of  growth  in  the 
Holly.  When  the  shoots  are  quite  tender  they 
are  quickly  gone  over,  and  leave  no  abrasion. 

Rhododendrons  make  most  eligible  standards, 
and  among  deciduous  plants  Robinia  inermis 
and  the  variegated  Maple  are  noble  subjects 
when  grown  as  indicated.  The  pyramidal  and 
tapering  forms  may  be  very  effectively  repre- 
sented from  the  classes  of  Cupressus,  Juniperus, 
Taxus,  Thuja,  &c. 

These  are  but  mere  indications  of  the  many 
subjects  calculated  to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
our  flower  gardens,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  a  more  pleasing  floral  display. 

This  breaking  up  is  most  requisite  in  the  case 
of  large  flower  gardens  cut  out  upon  grass,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  void  of  the  slightest  perma- 
nent embellishment,  the  whole  being  frittered 
away  by  a  heterogeneous  combination  of  beds,  as 
if  mere  quantity  and  sameness  were  the  means 
to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasing  effect. 
Unquestionably  a  more  satisfactory  plan  is  that 
advocated  by  Mr.  Westland,  but  in  the  dis- 
position and  arrangement  of  the  plants  above- 
mentioned  much  will  depend  on  the  general 
outline  of  the  ground  and  its  surroundings. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  it  must  be  under- 
stood we  do  not  at  all  advocate  the  abandonment 
of  the  more  tender  ephemeral  occupants  of  our 
flower  beds,  but  simply  to  show  one  way  by 
which  any  excess  of  colour  which  renders  flower 
gardens  objectionable  may  be  avoided,  and  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  brilliant  flower  beds  are 
most  pleasing  and  enjoyable  when  relieved  by 
foliage  plants  of  the  character  indicated. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  judicious  intermixture  of 


hardy  evergreen  shrubs  in  a  flower  garden  may 
be  carried  out  at  comparatively  little  expense, 
but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  carry  out  his 
notions  so  effectually  as  can  Mr.  WESTLAND  in 
the  noble  garden  at  Witley. 


We  are  not  able  at  present  to  report  much 
progress  towards  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  doubt  we  expressed  last  week  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  resignation  of  the  Council 
is  confirmed.  The  Council  of  the  Society  cannot 
legally  resign  as  a  body,  and  the  alternative  of 
the  members  resigning  individually  and  nomi- 
nating new  members  as  they  retire,  is  one  which 
we  believe  the  Council  refuse  to  entertain.  We 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Council  is  not, 
morally  at  least,  pledged  to  resign  in  some  way 
or  another,  and  we  think  they  would  rise  in  esti- 
mation if  they  were  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  had  no  distinct  intimation  what  the 
policy  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade's  or  the  "  Kensing- 
tonian  "  party  may  be,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  turn  out  that  their  views  may  be  too 
much  restricted  in  the  direction  of  self-interest 
and  exclusiveness  to  allow  horticulturists  to  act 
cordially  with  them. 

'  Looking  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  so  far 
as  horticultural  interests  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  the  very  best  course  to  advocate  the  complete 
divorce  of  the  Society  from  the  Commissioners. 
There  are  doubtless  many  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  insuperable,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Society  is  a  thing 
devoutly  to  be  desired.  The  separation  might 
be  managed  amicably  on  both  sides,  and  an 
equitable  arrangement  come  to  as  to  financial 
matters.  The  Society  might  even  make  arrange- 
ments to  hold  its  fortnightly  and  other  exhibi- 
tions at  South  Kensington,  so  that  the  interests 
of  the  exhibitors  would  not  suffer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Commissioners  might  take  the  South 
Kensington  Garden  entirely  off  our  hands,  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  should  secure  that 
the  interests  of  the  life-fellows,  debenture-holders, 
and  "  Kensingtonian  "  fellows  should  not  suffer. 
Horticulturists,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  do  not 
care  for  the  Kensington  Garden  for  itself,  though 
so  long  as  it  belongs  to  the  Society  they  would 
naturally  feel  aggrieved  that  the  management  of 
the  garden  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
as  was  originally  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 
This  proposition,  as  well  as  some  of  the  re- 
mainder, we  may  incidentally  remark,  are  con- 
sidered by  more  than  one  eminent  legal  counsel 
as  illegal. 

The  old  home  at  Chiswick  is  still  ours,  and  in 
no  way  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  energies  at  Chiswick  at  present  are  too 
much  expended  in  directions  which  are  only  to  a 
slight  degree  favourable  to  the  progress  of  genuine 
horticulture.  To  a  large  extent  Chiswick  now 
is  a  mere  nursery  of  decorative  plants  for  the 
embellishment  of  Kensington,  and  its  more 
legitimate  functions  as  an  experimental  garden 
are  in  that  proportion  imperfectly  carried  out. 

The  Lindley  Library  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  must  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Society  so  long  as  the  Society 
exists.  The  value  of  this  library  as  a  nucleus  is 
great,  and,  placed  as  it  is  under  trustees,  it  cannot 
be  dispersed,  whatever  difficulties  befall  the 
Society. 

The  provincial  shows,  too,  are  exempt  from 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Society  might  do 
well  to  increase  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
perhaps  to  enter  into  closer  federal  union  with 
local  bodies,  such  as  those  at  Manchester,  York, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns, 
where  so  much  genuine  horticultural  feeling  and 
spirit  is  yearly  manifested. 

We  see  nothing  but  embarrassment  in  retain- 
ing the  services  of  one  and  the  same  gentleman 
as  Secretary  to  the  Society  and  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  but  too  probable  ill-will  in 
any  further  prolongation  of  the  partnership 
with  the  Commissioners.  It  has  not  been 
financially  successful,  but  very  much  the  re- 
verse, and  this  in  spite  of  the  labours  and 
attention  of  the  excellent  men  of  business  on  the 
Council.  Debenture-holders  will  necessarily 
inquire  what  is  to  become  of  their  interests  if  a 
separation  be  effected.  The  Society  of  itself 
would,  doubtless,  not  be  able  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, but  what  if  the  Commissioners  took  that 
off  our  shoulders  altogether,  receiving  in 
compensation  what  now  belongs  to  the  Society 


at  South  Kensington  ?  The  bargain  would  not  be 
a  bad  one  for  the  Commissioners,  in  view  of  the 
large  sums  that  the  Society  has  expended  on  the 
property — amounting,  we  believe,  to  something 
like  ,£70,000.  We  do  not  know  what  view  the 
Defence  Committee,  lately  appointed,  may  take 
of  these  suggestions,  but  we  place  them  before 
them  as  well  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  we 
urge  upon  horticulturists  the  desirability  of  their 
communicating  their  views,,  whatever  they  may 
be,  to  that  body  ;  so  that,  whatever  happens,  the 
best  interests  of  horticulture  may,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others,  be  promoted. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  on 
Monday  last,  it  was,  we  are  informed,  resolved  that  a 
Horticultural  Defence  Committee  should  be 
formed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  horticulture  in 
the  present  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  consists  of  three  members  from  the  Fruit, 
Floral,  and  Scientific  Committees  respectively,  as 
follows— Fruit  Committee  :  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  ; 
J.  Lee,  Dr.  Hogg.  Floral  Committee :  J.  Fraser, 
B.  S.  Williams,  T.  Baines.  Scientific  Committee  : 
R.  Fortune,  T.  Moore,  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.  ;  Hon. 
Sec,  H.  J.  Veitch. 

Adverting  to  the  adjourned  general  meeting  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  says  : — 

' '  Strange  to  say,  the  Council  allowed  the  case  against 
them  to  go  by  default,  not  even  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders, 
who  presided,  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  explain  or 
defend  the  official  policy.  One  concession  was  made, 
however,  which  deserves  especial  notice.  The  letter  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  was  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion, was  withdrawn  by  Major-General  Scott,  their 
secretary  ;  and  the  proposed  reply  of  the  Council,  which 
had  been  circulated  a  few  days  previously,  ceased  in 
consequence  to  have  any  importance,  except  that  it  made 
manifest  how  far  the  Council  were  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  Commissioners. 
An  amendment,  having  for  its  object  to  postpone  for 
another  week  the  final  decision  on  the  report,  having 
been  rejected.  Sir  A.  Slade's  motion  for  the  rejection 
of  the  report  was  adopted  by  an  immense  majority, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Chairman  inti- 
mated that  in  all  probability  the  Council  would  resign, 
but  would  certainly  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
until  another  Council  is  elected.  The  Fellows  having 
heretofore  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  such  sudden  and 
energetic  action,  they  will  not  quickly  fall  back  into  their 
customary  attitude  of  indifference  seasoned  with  grumb- 
ling. They  will  have  to  elect  a  Council,  and  thus  put 
affairs  in  order  for  the  present.  But  it  will  be  well  if, 
having  done  thus  much,  they  proceed  to  put  their  house 
in  order  from  floor  to  roof,  for  it  needs  mending  and 
patching  everywhere.  The  present  body  of  bye-laws  are 
probably  worthless,  and  their  origin  is  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  The  mode  of  electing  the  Council  is, 
as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  a  solemn  farce,  for  the 
balloting  papers  do  not  bear  the  signatures  of  the  Fellows 
who  fill  them  up,  and  it  is  within  possibility  for  any 
one  fraudulently-minded  to  squeeze  into  the  balloting 
box  a  few  dozen  of  papers  filled  by  the  same 
mind  and  the  same  hand.  We  do  not  aver  thai 
this  has  ever  been  done,  but  while  we  believe  it  to  be 
possible,  we  cannot  consider  the  ballot  as  other  than 
a  needless  and  absurd  formality.  This,  however,  is  bul 
one  amongst  many  matters  that  may  properly  engage  the 
attention  of  such  of  the  Fellows  as  consider  the  Society 
to  be  worth  preserving  and  improving.  As  to  the  future, 
the  grave  question  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  horticulture  and  for  the  associations  and  traditions  of 
the  Society  to  effect  a  separation  from  the  International 
Exhibition.  If  we  are  to  be  taught  by  experience,  we  are 
surely  taught  sufficiently  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
should  lead  an  independent  life,  even  if.  in  the  enjoyment 
of  independence,  it  should  comprise  fewer  members  and 
deal  with  smaller  financial  totals.  Magnitude  is  of  less 
importance  than  quality,  and  it  is  not  well  the  Society 
should  grow  great  in  appearance  only  while  actually 
shrinking  in  importance  and  usefulness,  owing  to  relation- 
ships that  fetter  its  freedom. 

Our    valued    correspondent,     M.    Charles 

Naudin,  writes  from  Collioure  that  he  has  in  his 
garden  in  the  open  air  a  Talm  from  Southern  China, 
originally  described  by  Gaertner  asPHiKNIXPUSILLA, 
but  latterly,  bv  inadvertence,  called  by  Mr.  Hance  P. 
farinifera.  The  plant  in  M.  Naudin's  garden  is  pro- 
bably the  only  one  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
Europe,  and  bears  at  this  time  four  inflorescences. 
The  Palm  in  question  is  of  dwarf  habit,  not  exceeding 
4—6  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Hance.  The  leaves  of 
M.  Naudin's  plant  are  very  spiny  below,  and  measure 
3-4  feet  in  length.  This  young  Palm  has  continued 
to  grow  and  to  produce  inflorescence  throughout  the 
winter,  at  a  time  when  our  indigenous  trees  arc  in  a 
state  of  rest. 

We  learn  that  the  appointment  of  SUPER- 
INTENDENT of  Hampton  Court  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens, under  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Works,  Kc,  is  now  vacant,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
will  he  ready  to  consider  applications  from  educated 
gardeners  experienced  in  laying  out  ground.-.,  in  the 
management  of  men,  and  in  keeping  accounts.     The 
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limits  of  age  are  from  30  to  45,  and  the  salary  is  .£130 
per  annum,  together  with  apartments  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  Persons  desirous  of  being  candidates 
for  this  appointment  should  make  immediate  applica- 
tion in  writing,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  the 
Secretary,  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  &C,, 
12,  Whitehall  Place,"  S.W.,  as  the  appointment  is  to 
be  filled  up  forthwith. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  are  about 

to  nominate  Dr.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  as  President  of  the  Society,  in  sue- 
cession  to  the  Astronomer- Royal  (Sir  George  Airy), 
who,  as  will  be  remembered,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  the  chair  at  the  Society's  anni- 
versary in  November  next. 

Some  short  time  since  we  announced  that  Mr. 

Carmichael,  late  of  Sandringham,  had  been  appointed 
to  Hampton  Court,  as  superintendent  of  the  gardens. 
It  now  appears  that  this  announcement  was  premature. 
Mr.  Carmichael  had  obtained  the  recommendation  of 
his  late  Royal  employer  and  other  friends,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  This  body  were 
satisfied  as  to  Mr.  Carmiciiael's  ability  and  testi- 
monials, but  curtly  refused  him  on  the  score  of  age — 
Mr.  Carmichael,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  being 
a  few  years  older  than  the  assigned  limit.  We  cannot 
look  upon  this,  however  legal,  as  at  all  wise  policy 
in  the  present  case.  If  Mr.  Carmichael  had  been 
an  unknown  and  untried  man,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  been  justified,  but  in  the  present  instance  they 
might  well  have  exercised  the  discretionary  power 
which  we  believe  they  have,  and  secured  the  services 
of  so  well-known  and  competent  a  man.  Free  and 
open  competition  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  thing,  but 
hard  and  fast  lines  are  frequently  very  objectionable. 
Looking  at  Mr.  Carmiciiael's  status  in  the  gardening 
world,  however,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some  post 
more  worthy  of  his  abilities  than  Plampton  Court 
would  have  been,  may  speedily  be  found  for  him. 

The  following  letter  was  received  a  few  days 

ago  by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  : — 

"Buckingham  Palace,  Feb.  21,  1873. 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter 
to  the  Queen,  and  am  desired  to  notify  to  you  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  become  Patron  of 
the  Manchester  International  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vege- 
table Exhibition,  proposed  to  be  held  next  September ; 
and  I  am  also  to  signify  that  Her  Majesty  desires  to  sub- 
scribe ^25  towards  the  undertaking. — I  have,  &c, 

(Signed)  "Thos.  Biddulph. 

11  The  Mayor  of  Manchester,  &c." 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Bath  Hanoverian  Band  and  Floral  Fete  Committee 
the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  Floral  Fetes  for  the 
year  1S73.  These  will  take  place  at  the  Sydney 
Gardens,  Bath,  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  September  3  and  4. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council   of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society,  held  last  Saturday,  Lord  Alfred 
Heryey,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  estimates  were  agreed  to 
for  building  a  new  and  extensive  range  of  houses  for 
preserving  the  rapidly-increasing  collection  of  economic 
plants  possessed  by  the  Society,  and  for  generally 
improving  this  important  department. 

From  a  current  number  of  Chambers'  Journal, 

which  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of"  Recollections 
of  Fashionable  Life,"  by  Lady  Clementina  Davies, 
we  gather  the  following  scrap  of  information  respect- 
ing the  life  of  a  lady  whose  name  once  stood  high 
amongst  the  patrons  of  horticulture.  The  naivete. 
and  perfectly  unconscious  abandon  with  which  her 
ladyship  retails  her  gossip  is  quite  charming,  and 
removes  it  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  scandal. 

"  Mrs.  L ,  of  E Park,   was  always  to  be  seen 

everywhere,  no  matter  what  difficulty  mucft  more  exalted 
personages  experienced  in  getting  invitations .  She  was  at 
the  marriage  of  Paul  Esterhazy  with  Lady  Sarah 
Villiers — the  prince  who  dropped  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  diamonds  from  his  jewelled  attire  whenever  he 
went  to  a  ball — and  saw  everything,  although  the  crowd 
was  so  great.  This,  however,  she  contrived  to  do  by 
getting  into  the  pulpit.  To  obtain  an  invitation  to  Lady 
Londonderry's  ball  required  great  tact.  '  How  did 
you  do  it?'  asked  a  friend.  Mrs.  L hesitated  con- 
siderably before  answering  the  question,  but  at  last 
replied,  'Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  morning  of  that  ball 
I  sent  her  ladyship  a  large  van  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  and  she  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  she 
sent  me  back  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  come  and  see 
how  well  my  flowers  looked  at  night.'  '  My  garden  is  my 
life,'  she  added,  'and  I  never  rob  that  for  anybody,'  but 
for  £25  spent  in  Covent  Garden  she  found  that  she  could 
be  asked  out  whenever  she  pleased." 

The  skill  in  these  matters  evinced  by  Mrs.  L is, 

however,  exceeded  by  that  of  a  certain  "City  Man," 
who,  in  order  to  secure  the  honour  of  the  company  of 
certain  distinguished  men  to  his  dinners,  would  for- 
ward a  polite  invite  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
meet  Marshal  Soult,  and  to  the  Marshal  to  meet  the 
Duke,  although  unacquainted  with  either  of  them,  for 
he  knew  that  both  of  these  illustrious  warriors  were  so 
fond  of  "fighting  their  battles  o'er  again  "with  one 
another  that  they  were  sure  to  accept ;  and  then  he 


invited  people  to  meet  Marshal  SouLT  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 

the  Horticultural  Society  of  Liverpool  the 
Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  nth  exhibition  of  Hya- 
cinths and  Spring  Flowers,  which  is  to  be  held  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday,  March  19. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  February  22  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  30.5  inches.  A  general  increase 
was  experienced  till  mid-day  of  the  iSth,  when  30.S 
inches  was  registered,  but  after  that  date  a  steady 
decrease  occurred.  From  the  4th  of  the  present  month 
to  the  21st  the  mean  daily  values  have  all  been  in 
excess  of  the  average,  at  times  the  departure  being 
near  to,  and  on  one  occasion  above,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  This  wave  of  high  readings  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  very  low  values  of  the  preceding 
months.  The  weather  throughout  the  week  was  very 
dull  (gloomy  at  times)  and  foggy,  with  an  almost 
continuously  overcast  sky.  The  highest  temperatures 
by  day  averaged  about  360  for  the  first  six  days, 
but  rose  to  470  on  the  22d.  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures at  night  varied  between  35,}0  on  the 
1 6th,  and  27^°  on  the  21st.  From  the  16th  to  the 
21st  the  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  very 
small,  averaging  only  50,  but  that  for  the  22d 
was  1 7°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  were  all  in 
defect  of  the  average,  the  departures  being  as  follows  : 
— 16th,  i°-5  ;  17th,  40. 1  ;  iSth,  4°.7  ;  19th,  6°.4  ; 
20th,  7°. 6;  2lst,  90. 5;  22d,  2°.2.  A  little  snow 
and  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
the  22d,  the  amount  measured  being  nearly  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  The  air  was  nearly  calm  for  long  periods 
of  time  from  the  i6lh  to  the  21st  ;  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  very  variable  on  the  22d,  the  pressures  on 
the  latter  day  being  very  light.  The  mean  daily 
horizontal  movements  of  the  air  were  as  follows  : — 
15th,  113;  16th,  52;  17th,  62;  iSth,  45;  20th,  SS  ; 
21st,  159  ;  and  22d,  245  miles  respectively. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  temperatures  ranged 
from  50  at  Birmingham,  and  494°  at  Liverpool,  to 
4O10  at  Norwich,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  470  nearly.  The  extreme  low  temperatures  varied 
from  31°  at  Leeds  to  24^°  at  Nottingham,  the  general 
average  being  2740.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  varied  between  240  at  Nottingham,  and  13  \° 
at  Norwich.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  454°  at  Bradford  to  3740  at  Black- 
heath  and  Norwich,  with  a  general  average  of 
41  \°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  ranged 
between  34^°  at  Bradford  and  Leeds,  and  2S:]0  at 
Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  with  an  average  value  of 
31J0.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  io°  nearly.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  35^°,  the  highest  being  at  Eradford,  39}°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Norwich,  330.  Rain  fell  in  small 
amounts  at  a  few  stations,  the  largest  recorded  being 
but  eight-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  Blackheath,  and 
seven-hundredths  at  Liverpool,  the  average  fall  being 
two-hundredths  of  an  inch.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  fell 
during  the  morning  of  the  22d  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Liverpool.  The  weather  during  the  week  was  dull, 
foggy,  and  cloudy,  with  very  little  rain  over  the  whole 
country. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  ranged 
from  6230  at  Paisley  to  470  at  Dundee  and  Glasgow, 
the  general  average  being  500.  The  lowest  at  night 
varied  between  3240  at  Greenock  and  240  nearly  at 
Aberdeen  ;  the  general  average  being  27!°.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  40^,  the  highest  being 
at  Paisley,  440  nearly,  and  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen, 
37|°.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
at  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  and  Paisley  ;  and  the  average 
fall  was  but  five-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  550,  the 
lowest  25,1°,  the  mean  39^°,  and  the  rainfall  four- 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

—  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  the  well- 
known  auctioneers  and  estate  agents,  of  Leytonstone, 
have  just  started  a  new  Horticultural  Register, 
which  is  to  be  published  on  the  first  of  every  month. 
The  register  will  contain  a  list  of  nurseries,  market 
gardens,  farms,  florist  and  seed  .businesses,  to  be  let  or 
sold  ;  and  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  renting  or  pur- 
chasing, an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  fully  stating 
their  requirements.  Firms  desirous  of  taking  in  a 
partner,  and  persons  seeking  a  partnership,  will  in  this 
way  also  be  enabled  readily  to  obtain  the  requisite 
information. 

A  cry  is  frequently  raised  against  the  Extinc- 
tion of  Species  from  certain  localities  by  over- 
zealous  collectors,  and  ever  and  anon  a  cry  goes  up  in 
behalf  of  some  product  which  by  reason  of  its  com- 
mercial value  is  likewise  threatened  with  extinction. 
Not  long  since  the  poor  seals  found  a  friend  to  plead 
in  their  behalf,  the  demand  for  their  skins  at  the  present 
time  being  so  great  that  no  thought  is  given  as  to  future 
supplies.  Similar  cries  are  raised  from  time  to  time 
by  our  Consuls  abroad  in  their  reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office.     Thus  from  Arica  in  Peru  we  are  told  : — 

"We  must  look  to  a  falling  off  in  two  very  important 


articles  of  export— Peruvian  bark  and  Chinchilla  skins 
The  destruction  of  the  trees  for  their  valuable  bark  yearly 
goes  on,  and  no  precautions  are  taken  by  planting  to 
renew  the  supply.  The  chinchillas  are  hunted  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  unless  some  stringent  measures 
are  taken  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  prevent  this,  the 
breed  will  soon  become  extinct." 

Again,  from  Tabruz,  Persia,  bur  Consul  reports  : — 

"A  considerable  trade  has  for  many  years  been  carried 
on  in  Georgia  in  the  export  of  Walnut  tree  knots  [loupes). 
It  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  French  adventurers,  and 
has  latterly  been  on  the  decline  from  the  failure  of  supply. 
During  thepresent year (1872) severalagents  connected  with 
this  trade  have  visited  the  Persian  districts  of  the  Karadagh 
and  Ghilan  in  search  of  these  articles,  and  likewise  of 
Box-wood,  the  supply  of  which  is  also  said  to  be  falling 
oft"  in  the  districts  of  the  Black  Sea.  I  have  not  yet  learnt 
that  the  latter  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  in  the 
Persian  provinces,  but  Walnut  trees  abound  throughout 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  Karadagh." 

For  both  of  these  articles  there  is  in  this  country  a 
constantly  increasing  demand.  Walnut  wood  is,  in 
fact,  a  fashionable  furniture  wood,  and  well  marked 
knots  always  find  buyers,  while  good  sound  Box-wood 
is  in  great  demand  for  engraving. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

x  Cattleya  fausta,  twv.  hybr. 

Loddigesii?  exoniensis<J.  Sepalis  cuneatoligulatis  acutis  ;  tepalis 
rhombeis  lateribus  obtusangulis  apice  acutis  undulato  cris- 
pulis  ;  labelli  lobis  lateraltbus  semiovatis  ;  lobo  antico  producto 
oblongo  emarginato  crispulo  ;  disco  omnino  lacvi ;  column* 
apice  utrinquc  auriculata. 

Another  of  these  curious  Orchid  hybrids  1  It  has  neat 
flowers  of  a  very  pretty  lilac  colour ;  the  lip  is  white 
with  a  large  yellow  disc.  In  one  variety  (var.  radicans) 
there  are  numerous  dark  purplish,  veins  and  streaks 
over  the  anterior  part.  The  plant  itself  is  just  inter- 
mediate between  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  as  the  $,  or 
seed  parent,  and  C.  exoniensis,  as  the  £,  or  pollen 
parent.  It  is  the  more  valuable  that  it  flowers  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  Orchid  flowers  begin  to  be 
scarce.  It  was  raised  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch.  A  figure  (57)  of  this  new  hybrid  is 
given  on  the  opposite  page.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Epidendrum  physodes,  n.  sp. 

Spathium  aft".  E.  polygonato,  Lindl.  ;  et  prostrato,  Rchb.  f.  ;  E. 
Physinga:  prostrata;,   Lindl.  :   paniculatum,  labello  transverso 

rotundato,  antice  obsoletissime  subtrilobo,  vesica  calcaris  antlce 
adnata  rotundata  sulcata. — Folia  lanceolata  crassa  subbipolli- 
carla,  dimidium  polHcem  lata;  bracteas  triangular  acuta;; 
sepala  triangula  sepala  Hnearia  acuta  ;  labelli  basis  callis  tribus, 
lateralibus  triangulis  carnosis  ;  callo  mediano  parvulo  ;  columna 
brevis  clavata ;  Mores  dilute  flavido  albidi  ;  labellum  basi 
violaceum. 

A  mere  botanical  curiosity,  with  sordid  whitish 
brown  flowers.  It  stands  very  near  E.  polygonatum, 
whose  lip  is  flabellate  and  bifid,  and  whose  callt  are 
much  longer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Physinga 
prostrata  of  Dr.  Lindley  is  closely  related  to  it,  but  the 
column  and  calli  are  widely  different.  I  obtained  this 
remarkable  botanical  plant  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
procured  it  from  Costa  Rica  through  their  lamented 
collector,  Zahn.  II.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

SELENirEDIUM    LONGIFOLIUM,     Wcwz,    et  Rchb,  /., 

var,  coloratum. 
A  much  finer  variety  of  this  well-known  plant,  with 
broader  leaves  and  purplish  petals,  having  also  beauti- 
fully purplish-veined  sepals.  There  is  no  claim  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  species,  though  it  well  deserves  the 
rank  of  a  variety.  The  dry  flowers  named  Selenipe- 
dium  Roezlii  in  my  herbarium  have  a  very  different 
staminodium,  transverse,  ligulate,  and  blunt,  and  there 
appears  also  to  be  a  totally  different  direction  of  the 
petals.  Whether  the  garden  plant  is  this  or  the  new 
variety  we  shall,  I  hope,  soon  see.  I  have  to  thank  for 
the  beautiful  flower  my  excellent  correspondent,  J.  Day, 
Esq.,  whose  able  gardener,  Mr.  Gedney,  has  just 
flowered  it.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


HORTICULTURE  IN   VICTORIA. 

The  progress  of  horticulture  in  the  Australian 
colonies  must  always  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
English  readers,  who  number  so  many  relatives  and 
friends  in  those  distant  lands. 

Victoria,  though  the  youngest  member  of  the  group, 
has  made  rapid  advances,  and  especially  of  late  years. 
Though  she  has  in  many  respects  a  less  favourable 
climate  than  Tasmania  for  the  Apple,  Gooseberry, 
Strawberry,  Currant  and  the  Raspberry,  she  is  well  able, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Currant,  to  grow 
these  fruits  of  cooler  climes  in  the  Melbourne  district, 
and  only  in  cases  where  early  and  severe  hot  winds 
visit  the  colony  is  there  found  to  be  any  general 
failure  in  the  crop.  Over  Tasmania,  however,  Victoria 
has  great  advantages  in  the  suitability  of  the  climate  to 
the  growth  of  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  Pears,  the 
Grape,  the  Orange,  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot. 
All  these  are  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Tasmania  to 
be  planted  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  crop.  For 
the  cooler  fruits,  the  climate  of  Victoria  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  either  South  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  or  Queensland,  for  only  in  isolated  spots  in 
those  colonies  is  it  possible  to  grow  the  fruits  of  English 
orchards.  Queensland  can  scarcely  hope  to  grow  the 
Apple,  unless,  perhaps,  she  succeeds  with  some  of  the 
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varieties  found  to  suit  the  more  ardent  climate  of  the 
southern  American  States ;  and  while  she  pos- 
sesses a  climate  suitable  to  the  perfect  produc- 
tion of  the  Pine-apple,  Mango,  Mangosteen,  Custard 
Apple,  Banana,  and  other  luscious  tropical  fruits,  she 
may  well  forego  the  trouble  of  experiment  with  fruits 
which  her  southerly  neighbours  will  only  be  too  happy 
to  supply  her  with,  in  exchange  for  those  East  Indian 
fruits  which  are  all  that  is  wanted  during  the  Austra- 
lian summer  to  make  life  enjoyable.  Unless,  perhaps, 
it  be  the  Cherry,  Strawberry  and  Orange,  the  colonies 
are  without  fruit  altogether  during  the  early  summer 
months  up  to  midsummer,  when  the  Apricot  and  early 
Plums  reach  the  market,  quickly  followed  by  the 
Peach,  and  earlier  Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Melons. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  until  the  third  week  in 
January  fruit  is  scarce,  the  glut  usually  occurring  from 
the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  April,  during  which 
months  Apples,  Pears,  water  and  musk  Melons, 
Grapes,  and  the  later  Plums  and  Peaches  swell  the  list 
of  fruits  offered  for  sale.  These  are  supplemented  by 
large  consignments  of  South  Australian  Grapes,  and  by 
Apples  and  Plums  from  Tasmania,  till  fruit  reaches  its 
minimum  value  in  the  months  named.  New  South 
Wales  grows  the  Apple  badly,  the  Pear  better,  and 
the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Custard  Apple,  Banana,  the 
Grape  in  great  perfection,  the  high  position  of  her 
wines  attesting  her  capability  for  producing  them  of 
rare  quality  and  of  highly  distinctive  character. 


fruit-yielding  tree  of  English  and  foreign  orchards, 
and  the  testing  of  these  in  a  "proving"  de- 
partment. From  these  a  permanent  or  standard 
orchard  was  to  be  planted,  which  should  serve  for 
reference  or  comparison  at  any  time  when  fruits  of 
doubtful  nomenclature  were  in  cultivation,  or  when 
information  was  sought  by  the  public.  It  was  also 
intended  that  nurserymen,  and  others  interested  in  the 
raising  of  stock,  and  who  might  not  be  able  to  take 
their  scions  from  fruiting  trees  of  their  own,  should  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  getting  scions  of  proved 
varieties  from  the  garden.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  what 
an  important  part  such  an  establishment  was  destined 
to  perform  in  bringing  to  a  state  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment the  chaos  arising  out  of  the  past  absence  of  any 
salutary  check  on  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  A  grant 
of  land  in  the  Richmond  Park,  about  4  miles  from  the 
city,  was  given  by  the  Government,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  and  planting  was  commenced.  Many  choice 
varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Vines  were  procured  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  the  older  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  and  the  fruit  division 
of  the  garden  embraced  such  a  collection  of  trees  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  Old  World  community. 
The  ornamental  division  of  the  garden  was  as  pretty  an 
example  of  modern  landscape  gardening,  and  as  well 
planted  with  choice  hardy  trees  and  flowers,  as  any 
garden  of  its  size  in  Europe.    Things  seemed  to  promise 


with  the  Australian  colonies,  fine  collections  of  Apples 
and  of  Grapes  have  of  late  been  introduced,  and 
private  importers  of  trees  have  been  large  contribu- 
tors of  scions  to  the  gardens. 

By  the  last  report  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  130 

1  varieties  of  Apples,  102  varieties  of  Tears,  5S  of  Vines, 
38  of  Cherries,  32  of  Plums,  51  of  Strawberries,  38  of 
Oranges,  3  of  Quinces,  2  of  Medlars,  3  of  Mulberries, 
7  of  Nectarines,  12  of  Peaches,  iS  Apricots,  108  of 
Gooseberries,  12  of  Raspberries,  4  of  Brambles,  3  of 
Chestnuts,  6  Almonds,  2  Guavas,  and  10  Currants, 
had  been  actually  proved  in  the  garden  ;  while  of  the 
more  important  fruits — Apples,  Pears,  &c,  many 
hundreds  of  varieties  yet  remained  unproved.  Each 
year  will  of  course  add  to  the  number,  as  the  trees  come 
into  bearing.  The  trees  are  the  admiration  of 
orchardists,  and  the  stock  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
health  and  cleanliness.  At  present  all  the  trees  in  the 
proving  division  are  trained  as  half  standards,  but  in 
the  permanent  orchard,  where  the  trees  are  planted  in 
pairs,  it  is  intended  to  give  examples  of  various  modes 
of  pruning  and  training.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  a  large  class  of  people 
who  have  gardens,  yet  who  have  had   no  kind  of  in- 

I  struction  in  orchard  and  fruit  tree  management.  From 
these  gardens  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  are  largely 
supplemented,  the  collections  of  fruits  grown  there 
being  in  themselves  one  of  the  finest  sights  the  fruit 
grower   could  possibly  witness.     Collections  of  fruits 


Fig.  57.— a,  x cattleya  f austa  j  b,  var.  radicans  (see  p.  2S9). 


Victoria  owes  her  present  advanced  state  of  horti- 
cultural knowledge  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Horti-  : 
cultural   Society,  a  body  numbering  among   its  most  j 
active   members   many   advanced   minds,  and  largely  ' 
composed  of  public-spirited  men   who  have  brought 
not  merely  earnestness,  but  at  the  same  time  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  to   the  work.       The   establish- 
ment  some  years  ago  of  an  experimental  garden  aided  | 
greatly  in  popularising  the  society,  and  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  fruits  among  the  gardeners  and  others  , 
taking  an  interest  in  fruit  growing.     In  the  early  days, 
during  the  excitement  of  the  gold  discovery,  there  were 
jfew  fruits  of  very  high  character  in  the  colony,  and 
most  of  these  were  imported  from  Tasmania,  or  grown 
from  trees  so  imported.     The  high  price  of  even  in-  j 
ferior  fruit  in  those  days  led  to  the  extensive  planting  : 
of  orchards,  and  little  or  no  heed  was  given  to  the 
varieties  planted.     As  a  consequence,   when  in  after 
years  these  trees  came  into  bearing,  it  was  found  that  a 
vast  number  of  them  were  of  worthless  kinds,  and  in 
rare  cases  only  was  the  variety  found  to  correspond  to 
the  designation  given  it  by  the  raiser.     Fruits  and  fruit  I 
nomenclature  were  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  planter 
found,  after  waiting  many  weary  years,  that  his  labour 
had  been  in  vain  ;  in  numerous  cases  the  owner  of  a 
large  orchard  found  he  had  neither  an  Apple  nor  a  Pear  , 
suited  to  his  requirements,  and  a  severe  check  was  thus 
given  to  the  planting  of  orchards. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria  sought  to 
establish  a  garden,  the  main  object  of  which 
was    the     collection    of    every    known    variety    of 


well  for  the  establishment  being  a  complete  success  ; 
it  was  opened  with   great  rclat,  and  the  public  park, 
though   far  distant   from   town,    with   the   additional 
attraction  of  the  garden  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
weary  "cit"  on  his  holiday  opportunities.     The  gar- 
dens may  be  said  to  have  been  just  finished  when  the 
terrific  floods  of  December,  1863,  swept  over  the  whole 
of  the  lower  or  orchard  portion  of  the  gardens,  level- 
ling the  fence  and  taking  away  even  the  very  soil  to  the 
depth  of  the  trenching,  with  the  trees  and  plants  col- 
lected  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense.     This  was  a  | 
terrible   blow,    and   many  of  the  more   active  of  the  j 
members  despaired   of  ever  being   able  to  repair  the  ' 
damage.     The  Government,   however,  granted  to  the 
society  a  piece  of  land  in  the  same  park,  of  greater  alt'i- 
tude,  and  not  likely  to  be  ever  affected  by  floods,  and  ! 
the  committee  again  set  about  the  work  of  collection. 
The  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  stones,  and  to  | 
be  drained  and  trenched  for  the  reception  of  the  stock  j 
and  this,  with  the  limited  means  of  the  society,  took  a 
long  time  to  accomplish.     A  portion  of  the  old  garden  ■ 
was  reserved  as  a  proving  department  for  all  trees  as  ] 
obtained,    and   as   fast   as    these   were   fruited   young 
trees  were  raised  in  the  nursery  for  stocking  the  perma- 
nent orchard.     The  neighbouring  colonies  were  all  laid 
under  contribution,    and  from  Great  Britain,   France, 
and    Italy  were   purchased    or   received  as   donations 
many  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  fruits.     A  few  years 
served   to   restore   the   stock   to   a   far  greater  degree 
of    completeness    than    before    the    disastrous    flood. 
From  America,  and  particularly  from  those  States  of 
the    Union    corresponding    more    nearly    in    climate 


carefully  named  by  the  Fruit  Committee  are  also  sent 
to  the  exhibitions  of  kindred  societies,  and  form  a  most 
interesting  feature  at  the  autumn  meetings  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies  in  the  country 
districts. 

But  besides  this  use  which  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Victoria  is  serving  for  fruit  nomenclature,  at  the 
gardens  are  being  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  fruit  tree  stocks,  and  upon  the  various  forms  of 
blight  which  periodically  afflict  the  horticultural  section 
of  the  community. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  which  papers  on  cul- 
tural matters  are  read  and  discussed,  and  at  which  ex- 
hibits of  meritorious  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  matters 
are  tabled,  and  their  respective  merits  and  interest 
pointed  out  to  the  meeting.  Altogether  the  Melbourne 
Society  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  few  earnest-minded 
men  may  do  in  a  young  country  towards  bringing  a 
favourite  art  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  and  popularity 
— an  example  which  would  redound  to  the  honour 
even  of  an  Old  World  community.  It  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  work  great  good  to  the  colony  for  which  it 
is  working.  Its  influence  is  already  felt  in  the  higher 
class  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  so  abundant  in  the 
markets,  and  so  cheap  and  accessible  to  even  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  its  influence  is 
specially  felt  in  the  vast  improvement  in  the  taste  of 
the  masses  for  gardening  and  in  the  improved  styles  of 
culture  which  prevails  around  the  large  centres  of 
population. 

Monthly  the  Society  is  gaining  large  accessions  to  its 
list  of  members,  and  its  great  claims  on  the  Government 
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for  recognition  have  been  lately  met  as  they  deserved. 
It  has  battled  through  difficulties  which  might  well 
have  disheartened  its  most  hopeful  members,  but  it  has 
been  fortunate  in  always  having  at  the  helm  those  who 
realised  for  it  the  future  of  success  and  confidence  which 
it  has  now  attained.    IV.  C. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
At  one  time  there  was  an  impression  that  the  male 
and  female  trees  of  this  species  might  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  by  the 
habit  This  is  now  known  to  be  fallacious,  as  no  such 
difference  exists.  In  most  cases  the  trees  in  question 
are  dicecious,  ue.t  the  catkins  are  borne  on  different 
trees  from  the  cones,  but  occasionally  it  happens  that 
flowers  of  both  sexes  are  borne  on  the  same  tree,  which 
then  becomes  monoecious.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
recorded  in  France  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Our  illustration  {fig.  5S)  is  from  a  specimen  sent 
from  Bicton  by  Mr.  Begbie  several  months  since,  and 
which  was  exhibited  before  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  catkins, 
which  are  of  an  elongated  form,  are  frequently  arranged 


golden  yellow,  unstriped,  h — 1  inch  deep,  naked  at  the  j 
throat,  the  subequal  bluntish  divisions  3— 4  lines  broad  ; 
anthers  reaching  high  up  in  the  flower,  exceeding  the  | 
slightly  pubescent  filaments.  Stigmas  bright  orange-  ' 
yellow,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  segments  ;  the 
branches  of  the  style  2  lines  long,  narrowed  from  the  base  | 
to  the  broad  denticulate  tip. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  aureus,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  corm  coats,  which  are  so  like  those  of  biflorus  that 
Herbert  for  some  time  considered  it  a  variety  of  that 
species.  It  has  never  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
The  dried  specimens  which  I  have  seen  were  gathered 
by  Frivaldsky,  flowering  in  February,  on  low  moun- 
tains between  Phillipolis  and  Carlova,  in  Roumelia,  and 
by  Balansa  near  Smyrna,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2000  feet,  flowering  in  March.  Of  the  C.  croceus  of 
Karl  Koch,  gathered  by  Dr.  Thirke  in  Bithynia,  I  have 
not  seen  specimens,  but  his  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  quite  agrees  with  our  plant.  Dr.  Klatt  has 
entirely  mistaken  Herbert's  plant,  and  used  the  name 
for  a  species  with  multipartite  stigmas. 

2.  C.  masiaeus,  Ker,  Bot.  Mag.  sub  t.  652  (1803)  ;  C. 
luteus.  Lam.  Encyc.  vi.  385  (1804);  Red.  Lib,  t.  196; 
Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  t.  1247.  C.  vernus,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.45 ; 


gardens — the  Dutch  Crocus  of  the  florists.  It  is  the 
form,  of  all  the  yellow  Crocuses,  that  is  best  known, 
and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  ;  but  it  is 
known  nowhere  in  a  wild  condition,  and  to  me  it  looks 
to  be  likely  to  be  a  mere  garden  race  of  the  wild  aureus, 
produced  by  high  cultivation.  The  differences  between 
them  are  just  such  as  cultivation  would  be  likely  to 
produce,  and  it  has  almost,  or  quite,  lost  its  power  of 
producing  seed  or  indeed  of  effective  pollen.  After 
Linnxus  it  was  first  distinguished  as  a  species  from 
vernus  by  Lamarck  in  1791,  but  at  that  date  he  simply 
named  it  "  Saffran  jaune,"  and  his  name  of  luteus  was 
not  published  till  the  6th  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
in  1804,  and  in  the  meantime  Gawler  had  called  it 
massiacus.  Lamarck  erroneously  stated  it  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  A  crowd 
of  wild  and  garden  forms,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal,  do  not  appear  to  be  separated  from  it 
by  any  clear  line  of  demarcation. 

Var.  1.  aureus  :  C.  aureus,  Sibthorp  and  Smith,  Flora 
Grasca,  t.  35  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2986;  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2646; 
Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  t.  1246,  Reich,  Ic.  Germ.,  t.  792;  C. 
[agents/torus,  var.  3,  Salisb.  Par.  Lond.,  t.  106  ;  C.  tage- 
tuvfloriti,  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 444,  t.  n,  fig.  2  ; 


in  clusters  or  whorls  of  five  or  six,  the  female  flowers 
being  usually  solitary  and  terminal. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— Ill 

In  this  present  paper  I  begin  the  enumeration  and 
description  of  species  and  varieties,  taking  first  the 
spring- flowering  forms  of  the  Xanthic  series  with  entire 
stigmas.  These  are  not  all  the  yellow-flowered  spring 
species  that  exist,  but  this  group  includes  the  two  that 
are  best  known.  Since  I  wrote  my  last  paper 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  third  version  of  Her- 
bert's  monograph,  which  was  published  just  after  his 
death  in  1847,  under  Professor  Lindley's  supervision, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal-of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  his 
monographs  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  Botanical 
Register,  but  as  it  is  somewhat  fuller  in  detail,  with 
the  same  general  arrangement,  though  with  one  or  two 
species  added,  and  some  of  those  previously  proposed 
by  himself  reduced  to  synonyms  or  varieties,  and  as  it 
would  take  up  space  to  no  useful  purpose  to  give  a 
reference  to  his  descriptions  of  the  same  plant  three 
times  over,  I  will  confine  my  citations  to  this  latest 
and  fullest  of  his  treatises. 

I.  C.  chrysanthus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  285 
(but  not  the  plant  figured  by  him  under  this  name,  Bot. 
Reg.  1847,  tab.  iv.  fig.  1,  which  is  Suterianus,  and  not  the 
plant  of  Klatt)  ;  C.  annulatus  var.  chrysanthus.  Herb. 
Bot.  Mag.  sub  t.  3861  ;  C.  croceus,  K.  Koch,  Linnsea, 
adx.  7  ;  C.  sulphureus,  Griseb.  Fl.  Rumel.  ii.  373,  non 
Ker. — Corm  much  smaller  than  in  msesiacus,  the  coats 
all  sharply  cut  off  above  the  base,  remaining  in  this  state 
for  some  time  wrapped  round  the  upper  half  of  the  corm, 
not  showing  any  trace  of  parallel  fibres  in  the  lower  part, 
but  splitting  up  into  brisdes  at  the  neck  ;  buds  solitary, 
1 — 2  flowered.  Basal  spathe  none.  Leaves  3—5  to  a 
fascicle,  reaching  up  to  a  level  with  the  flower,  not  more 
than  half  a  line  broad,  with  distinctly  reflexed  edges  and 
a  broad,  white  keel.  Outer  sheaths  pale,  reaching  up  more 
than  half  way  from  the  corm  to  the  limb  ;  proper  spathe 
monophyllous  or  diphyllous.  Tube  2—3  times  as  long  as 
the  limb,  bright  yellow,  without  stripes.     Limb  bright 


Fig.  58. — moncecious  araucaria. 


C.floribundus,  Haworth,  in  Hort.  Trans,  i.  133 ;  C.  lagena- 
florus  var.  luteus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  282. — 
Corm  large,  often  an  inch  thick,  depresso-globose,  the 
tunics  pale  brown,  the  outer  ones  membranous,  splitting 
off  abruptly  near  the  base,  the  inner  splitting  up  distinctly 
in  the  lower  part  into  strong  parallel  fibres,  each  corm 
often  producing  a  couple  of  buds,  which  yield  several 
flowers  each.  Basal  spathe  none.  Leaves  6—8  to  a 
fascicle,  equalling  or  overtopping  the  flowers,  \\ — 2  lines 
broad,  narrowed  to  a  point,  glaucous  beneath,  flattish, 
the  edges  slightly  revolute,  the  keel  scabrous  beneath,  and 
marked  by  a  broad  distinct  white  band  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  leaf  reaching  a  full  foot  in  length  before  it 
withers.  Flowers  reaching  6—8  inches  above  the  corm. 
Outer  membranous  bracts  usually  4,  very  broad  and  blunt. 
Proper  spathe  diphyllous,  the  outer  valve  large  and  ventri- 
cose,  the  inner  narrower.  Tube  2 — 3  times  as  long  as  the 
limb,  with  6  distinct  dark  stripes.  Limb  i\— 1|  inch  or 
more  deep,  the  divisions  bright  yellow,  very  blunt,  convex 
on  the  back  in  the  middle,  glabrous  at  the  throat,  \ — g 
inch  broad,  the  outer  three  with  a  darker  rib  down  the 
back  and  fainter  stripes  near  the  base,  the  inner  without 
the  dorsal  keel.  Anthers  3 — 4  lines  long,  pale  yellow,  the 
cells  more  divaricated  at  the  base  than  in  other  species, 
about  equalling  the  filaments,  which  are  slightly  pubescent. 
Stigmas  inodorous,  pale  yellow,  falling  short  of  the 
anthers,  the  divisions  short  (ij — alines),  cuneate,  tubular, 
obscurely  fringed  at  the  tip. 

This  is  the  common  yellow   spring  Crocus  of   the 


C.  lagencejlorus,  var.  1,  Haworth,  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  i., 
p.  134 ;  C.  lagencejlorus,  var.  aureus,  Herbert,  Journ 
Hort.  Soc.  ii.  281. — Leaves  fewer  and  narrower  than  in 
the  last.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous  or  monophyllous,  less 
ventricose.  Perianth  a  brighter  and  more  golden  yellow, 
with  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  acute  divisions. 
Anthers  in  the  wild  plant  half  an  inch  long,  twice  as  long 
as  the  filaments.     Stigmas  rather  more  divided. 

In  garden  specimens  I  certainly  would  not  under- 
take to  draw  any  definite  line  between  this  and  the 
last.  Sabine  seems  to  regard  lagenaeflonis  and  aureus 
as  distinct,  meaning  by  one  the  garden,  and  by  the 
other  the  wild  plant.  I  have  seen  wild  specimens  from 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Banat,  that  I  refer  here 
without  hesitation. 

Var.  2.  stellaris:  C.  stellaris,  Haworth,  Hort. 
Trans,  i.  136,  cu.n  icone ;  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans,  vii., 
p.  422  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii,  282;  often  wrongly 
written  stellatus. — Bulb  smaller  than  in  massiacus,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  coat  slightly  reticulated.  Leaves 
narrower  than  in  luteus,  and  with  a  much  less  distinct 
white  keel.  Spathe  diphyllous.  Flowering  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  maesiacus,  and  the  divisions  narrower  and 
spreading  more  in  sunshine.  Limb  a  very  bright  golden 
yellow,  1 — i\  inch  deep,  the  divisions  about  §  inch  broad, 
the  outer  with  five  very  distinct  feathered  stripes  of 
purplish-brown  running  all  down  the  back,  and  taking 
up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Anthers  effete,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  filaments. 

Known  in  gardens  only,  and  perhaps  a  garden 
hybrid  between  mcesiacus  and  susianus.  By  the 
earlier  flowering,  the  distinct  striping  of  the  outer  seg- 
ments, and  their  tendency  to  spread  in  bright  sunshine 
in  the  starlike  fashion  which  suggested  to  Haworth  the 
specific  name,  it  shows  a  clear  departure  from  the 
maesiacus  in  the  direction  of  the  susianus  type  ;  but 
Crocuses  are  very  difficult  to  hybridise,  and  it  passes 
gradually  into  var.  sulphureus,  through  the  form  of 
that  variety,  figured  at  tab.  938  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. Klatt  gives  it  as  a  mere  synonym  of  susianus,  but 
that  is  a  misconception. 

Var.  3.  sulphureus.-  C.  sulphureus,  Ker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
938  and  1384  ;  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans,  vii.,  p.  438,  tab.  11, 
fig.  1;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  t.  1248.  C.  Jlavus,  Haworth, 
Hort.  Trans   '     p,  135. — Bulb  smaller,  and  leaves  much 
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narrower  than  in  miesiacus  ;  spathe  diphyllous  ;  limb 
sulphur-yellow,  the  throat  often  deeper  yellow,  faint  stripes 
absent  or  present  ;  anthers  and  stigmas  very  pale  yellow, 
the  stigmas  usually  much  overtopping  the  effete  anthers, 
not  so  broadly  cuneate  or  tubular,  and  liable  to  be  toothed 
at  the  tip. 

The  only  wild  specimen  I  have  seen  that  may  belong 
here  is  one  gathered  by  Chaubard  in  the  island  of 
Tasso,  or  Phasos,  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  This 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  English  gardens  long 
before  massiacus,  but  the  latter,  being  more  showy,  has 
been  preferred,  and  now  sulphureus  has  grown  scarce. 
Sabine  gives  names  to  six  varieties — striatus,  striatellus, 
isabellinus,  albidus,  and  concolor,  of  which  the  first  is 
figured  at  tab.  938,  and  the  last  at  tab.  13S4,  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  My  view  would  be  to  separate 
most  of  the  synonyms,  and  probably  all  the  wild  speci- 
mens, referred  here  by  Klatt. 

Var.  4.  lacteus:  C.  lacttus,  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans,  vii., 
p.  447,  tab.  n,  fig.  3  ;  C.  lagenxHorus,  var.  luteus,  sub- 
var.  lacttus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  282;  C. 
lagenaflorus,  vars.  1  and  2,  Salisb.  Parad.  Lond.  sub  t] 
106  ;  C.  masiacus,  var.,  Ker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1111  ;  C.  la°t- 
nce/lorus,  vars.  2  and  3,  Haworth,  Hort.  Trans,  i.,  p.  134. 
— Differs  from  sulphureus  by  its  monophyllous  spathe 
and  still  paler  flower,  cream-white  throughout  the  limb, 
except  at  the  base,  which  is  tinged  with  dull  pale  yellow! 
The  form  called  penicillatus  by  Sabine  has  three  minute 
blueish  stripes  at  the  base  of  the  outer  segments,  and  is 
figured  at  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2655. 

This  is  a  mere  garden  form,  and  Herbert  states  he  has 
obtained  seedlings  from  the  same  capsule  representing 
both  the  two  forms  of  this  and  typical  aureus,  with 
intermediates.  Of  the  other  varieties  referred  to  this 
species  by  Herbert,  ha:micus  from  Mount  Balkan, 
near  Adrianople,  and  Landerianus  from  the  Troad,  are 
little-known  wild  plants,  which  appear,  from  the 
descriptions  and  dried  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  to 
come  near  aureus ;  and  three  others,  Oliverianus,  can- 
didus,  and  syriacus,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  distinct 
species. 
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3-  C.  gargaricus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii. 
Bot.  Reg.  1847,  tab,  16,  fig.  1  ;  Klatt,  Linniea, 
p.  677.  C.  Thirkeanus,  K.  Koch,  Linnaea,  xxi.  633. 
Corm  globose,  under  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  wild  speci- 
mens, the  coats  consisting  entirely  of  fine  close  matted 
fibres,  without  any  connecting  cellular  tissue,  resembling 
those  of  vermis,  but  rather  coarser.  Basal  spathe  none. 
Corm  buds  solitary,  producing  a  single  flower  with  3—4 
leaves  in  the  wild  specimensexamined.  Leaves  cotemporary 
with  the  flowers,  produced  in  the  wild  station  below  the 
snows  early  in  June,  the  flower  not  rising  more  than 
3—4  inches  above  the  corm.  Outer  bracts  reaching  about 
half  way  up  from  the  corm  to  the  base  of  the  limb.  Leaves 
narrow,  glabrous,  thick  in  texture,  with  a  broad  keel,  and 
distinctly  revolute  edges.  Proper  spathe  monophyllous 
reaching  up  to  the  base  of  the  limb,  which  is  a  bright 
citron  or  orange-yellow  without  stripes,  »— i  inch  deep  in 
the  wild  specimens,  with  equal  bluntish  segments  J— %  inch 
broad.  Anthers  bright  yellow,  3—4  lines  long,  rather 
exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  bright  orange 
reaching  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  anthers,  the  divi- 
sions filiform,  deeper  than  in  majsiacus,  3—4  lines  lone 
denticulate  at  the  tip. 

Closely  allied  to  aureus,  but  very  different  in  the 
corm-coats  and  stigmas.  Herbert's  plant  was  obtained 
from  a  great  elevation  on  Mount  Gargarus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  it  has  been  gathered  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
Montbret,  and  Lander.  It  was  sent  to  England,  in  a 
living  state,  by  the  last  named  gentleman,  who  was  the 
British  Vice-consul  at  the  Dardanelles.  Herbert 
describes  it  as  "a  very  ornamental  small  species, 
flowering  earlier  than  the  lagenceflori,  and  producing 
seed  at  Spofforth."  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  exist 
in  the  country  now  ;  Koch's  plant  was  gathered  near 
Broussa,  m  Bithynia,  by  Dr.  Thirke.  I  have  not  seen 
specimens,  but  the  description  agrees  very  well. 

4.  C.  susianus,  Ker.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  652(1803),  Red  Lil 
t.  293  (poor);  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans,  vii.,  p.  434  •  Reich' 
Jc.  Cm  t  1249,  Ic.  Germ.,  t.  794.  c.  reuolutus, 
Haworth,  Hort.  Trans,  i.  136 ;  C.  reticulata*,  M.  Bieb 
PI.  Ross.,  t.  1,  ex  parte;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc  ii 
279,  ex  parte ;  C.  Ragncrianus,  K.  Koch,  Linnrea,  xxi 
634.— Corm  ovoid,  \—\  inch  thick,  the  coat  nut-brown' 
firm  in  texture,  consisting  of  honeycomb-like  network  of 
coarse  anastomosing  fibres,  with  little  or  no  cellular  tissue 
between  them.  Corm-buds  1—3  in  the  cultivated  plant 
each  producing  1—2  flowers  and  4—6  leaves.  Basal 
spathe  none.  Outer  bracts  reaching  much  more  than  half 
way  up  from  the  corm  to  the  base  of  the  limb.  Leaves 
developed  with  the  flowers,  which  are  a  little  earlier  than 
those  of  mrcsiacus,  very  narrow,  smooth,  with  a  distinct 
white  midrib  and  revolute  borders.  Proper  spathe 
diphyllous,  both  the  divisions  broadish,  falling  a  little 
short  of  the  top  of  the  tube.  Limb  1— ij  inch  deep  the 
divisions  much  narrower,  more  spreading  than  in 
majsiacus,  or  even  rather  refiexed  when  fully  expanded 
and  not  so  bulging  on  the  back  when  closed  bright 
golden-yellow,  }— |  inch  broad,  glabrous  at  the  throat 
the  three  outer  usually  marked  with  three  distinct 
blackish-brown  feathered  lines  all  down  the  back  with 
one  to  two  more  on  each  side  towards  the  base  and  the 
deep  colour  carried  down  the  tube.  Anther  3— i  inch  long 
bright  yellow,  exceeding  the  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  family  odorous,  bright  orange-yellow 
equalling  or  slightly  overlapping  the  anthers,  *  inch 
long,  widening  from  a  filiform  base  to  a  broad  tubular 
ciliated  lip. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  cultivated 
species.  Parkinson  in  1629  acknowledges  three 
varieties  differing  only  in  the  intensity  of  the  yellow 
of  the  limb,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  stripes  on  the 


back  of  the  outer  segments.  These  he  calls  the  Best 
Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus,  the  Second  Cloth  of  Gold  or 
Duke  Crocus,  and  the  Pale  Cloth  of  Gold.  As  here  de- 
fined the  species  is  restricted  as  a  wild  plant  to  the  lower 
hills  of  the  Crimea,  but  both  Bieberstein  and  Herbert 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  it  the  more  widely-spread  C. 
variegatus  of  South-East  Europe,  in  which  the  peculiar 
corm-coats  exactly  correspond,  but  in  which  the 
colouring  of  the  flower  is  very  different.  There  is  a 
plant  in  the  Kew  collection  (var.  immaculatus,  Herbert), 
gathered  by  Lady  Liston  near  Constantinople,  with  a 
small  bright  orange  flower,  totally  destitute  of  stripes, 
and  corm-coats  with  finer  fibres ;  and  Herbert  describes 
also  a  var.  ancyrensis,  from  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor, 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  of  which  he  writes, 
"  The  golden  variety  of  Angora  is  very  distinct  from 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  having  in  one  specimen  at  Spofforth 
a  purple  tube,  but  in  none  that  I  have  seen  any  stripes 
or  suffusion  on  the  sepals.  The  segments  of  the  limb 
are  broader,  blunter,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow.  Its 
sepals  sometimes  become  a  little  revolute." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  four  species  just  represent 
the  four  different  types  of  corm-coat  spoken  of  in  my 
first  paper.  These  are  all  the  yellow  spring-flowering 
species  with  entire  stigmas.  In  my  next  I  shall  pass 
on  to  the  purple-flowered  specie  with  entire  stigmas, 
which  are  more  numerous.  J .  G.  Baker. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  TREES.— II 
Resuming  my  critical  notes  on  the  trees  mentioned 
in  books  written  by  non-scientific  travellers  on  British 
Columbia,    I    take  up    Vancouver   Island  and  British 
Columbia,    by  Mr.  M.  Macfie,  a  five  years'  resident  in 
the  country.     At  p.  131  of  [this  work,  which  is  dated 
"  1865,"  there  is  a  list  of  trees  apparently  copied  from 
Dr.  Forbes'  prize  essay  already  alluded  to,  so  that  I  need 
not  make  any  critical  remarks  upon  it,  more  than  what 
I  have  already  given   in  my  notes  on  that  brochure. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  good  summary  of  the  timber 
trade  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Macfie's  book,  partly  com- 
piled from  Captain  Mayne's,  and  partly  original.     At 
p.  304  there  is,  however,  a  more  ambitious  attempt  to 
give   some   account   of  the   flora  of  the  colony,   and 
accordingly  for  a  page  or  two  this  gentleman  flounders 
along  in  an  amazing   manner  amid  botanical   names 
which  are  to  him  voces  sed  prelercca  nihil.     Here  again 
Dr.  Forbes'  and  Dr.  Wood's  list  in  Captain  Mayne's 
book  seems  to  have  been  made  use  of— amended  but 
not  improved.     "  The  Conium,"  we  are  told,  the  Dog- 
wood tree,  the  Elder  tree,  and  the  "Campanula,"  add 
picturesqueness  to  the  landscape ;    certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary  conjunction    of  plants.      Conifers   are    also 
mentioned,  and  we  are  told,  what  I  have  already  con- 
firmed,  that   "the  Cedar  (red  and  yellow),"   (Thuja 
gigantea  and  Cupressus  nutkaensis),  often  attains  greater 
dimensions   than  the    Pine,,  and   is  sometimes   found 
above  30  feet  in  girth  near  thffbase.     At  p.  307  he  gives 
"  a  list  of  economic  plants  not  previously  mentioned  in 
these  pages,"  again  mostly  compiled  from  Dr.  Forbes, 
though  with  errors  sufficiently  numerous  in  it.   On  p.  30S 
is,  however,   one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of 
absurdity  ever  perpetrated  in  tourist  botany,  and,  as  I 
am  implicated  in  it,  I  may  as  well  explain  the  affair. 
Apparently   some   person    not    particularly   well    ac- 
quainted with  geography,  or  botany  either,  had  given 
Mr.  Macfie  a  printed  catalogue  ofvSeeds  which  I  had 
collected  over  various  portions  of  the  coast  from  British 
Columbia    to    California ;    and    this    he  has    gravely 
printed  as  an  "  interesting  contribution  to  the  flora  "  of 
British   Columbia  !      I   daresay  it   has   and  may  still 
prove  very  interesting,  as  well  as  rather  puzzling,  to  some 
people,  for  among  other   "  British  Columbian  trees  " 
occur  in  this  pseudo-list  of  the  flora  the  name  of  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  a  few  seeds  of  which  a  friend 
had  sent  me  from  the  "  Big  Tree  Grove,"  though  at 
the  time  I  had  never  visited  the  locality  !     After  this 
explanation  I  need  scarcely  trouble  the  reader  with 
any  further  notes   on  such  a  list,  except  to  say  that 
those  into  whose  hands  the  papers  of  a  collector  fall 
— in  either  a  private  or  an  official  capacity — ought  to 
have  more  decency  than  to  make  absolutely  ridiculous 
a  man  who  too  often  never  gets  a  tithe  of  the  credit  his 
toil,  anxiety,  and  dangers  he  has  braved  entitle  him  to, 
by  their  ignorance  and  carelessness.     Certain  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  much  botany  from  Mr.  Macfie,   I 
open  with  "  great  expectations  "  another  prize  essay  on 
this  colony  by  Mr.  A.   C.  Anderson,  J.  P.,  which  my 
friend  the  Agent-General  for  the  Province  has  just  sent 
me.     Mr.    Anderson's  essay  is  a  bulky  pamphlet   of 
'53  pages,  and  bearing  with  it  the  prestige  which  a 
Government  prize  essay  ought  to  have,  one  is  entitled 
to     expect     better    things    from    it    than    from     the 
writings  of  random  authors.     Besides,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  researches  of  the  seven 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Macfie  wrote,  during 
which  time  much  has  been  pnblished  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  colony,  part  of  which  he  has  apparently, 
from  references  made  to  it,  in  his  possession.     Yet  the 
result   is  something,   from  a   scientific  point  of  view, 
wondrous  to  peruse.     The  author  is  a  much  respected 
retired  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had 
in  earlier  life  excellent  opportunities  to  get  acquainted 
with  British  Columbia,    but  apparently  he   conceives 
that  since  then  the  world  has  stood  still.   Notwithstand- 
ing   the   fact    of  many   explorations  in    Vancouver's 
Island  and  elsewhere,  old  stereotyped  errors  are  still 
perpetuated,   though  at  his  very  hand    were   printed 


and  other  documents,  beside  personal  information, 
ample  enough  to  enable  him  to  compile  a  correct 
account.  The  officials  of  the  great  fur  companies  are  not 
geographical  radicals.  However,  it  is  with  his  natural 
history,  and  especially  with  his  botany,  that  we  have 
chiefly  to  do.  From  the  inexcusable  errors  in  the  names 
of  plants  and  animals  which  Mr.  Anderson  commits 
after  the  abundance  of  properly  named  lists  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  following,  I  can  only  believe  that  he 
must  have  considered  it  as  injra  dig.,  or  as  a  sort  of 
plagiarism,  for  any  author  to  use  the  same  names  as  his 
predecessors,  and  accordingly  considered  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  invent  new  ones  !  Whether  my  theory  is 
correct  or  not,  the  facts  seem  to  justify  it.  Scarcely  an 
animal  gets  its  right  scientific  name.  With  these  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  to  emphatically  protest 
that  I  never  told  Mr.  Anderson  (p.  30)  that  the  ooliihan 
of  the  Indians  was  "  Thaleicthys  (or  preferably, 
Osmerus)  Richardsonii ; "  I  might  have  told  him  that 
it  was  Osmerus  pacificus  of  Richardson,  for  under  that 
name  I  published  a  description  of  its  habits,  &c.  ;  but 
"  T.  Richardsonii "  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
name  of  any  fish  known  to  icthyologists.  But  let  that 
pass. 

Turning  to  the  list  of  trees  which  he  gives  (p.  17), 
we  are  surprised  at  the  names  applied  to  them,  con. 
sidering  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Lyall's  paper  on  the  Botany  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission (Journ.  Linnean  Soc,  vol.  vii).  Abies  Doug- 
Iasii  is  rightly  enough  named,  for  almost  everybody 
knows  that  tree ;  but  Pinus  monticola  is  "the  Weymouth 
Pine  (P.  Strobus)."  Our  old  but  shadowy  friend,  the 
"Balsam  Pine,"  but  without  a  scientific  alias,  is  again 
given,  but  equally  without  any  description  to  enable  us 
to  guess  even  at  what  he  means ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
Pinus  ponderosa,  a  composite  species  in  itself,  which 
he,  however,  again  especially  mentions  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Red  Fir."  "  Hemlock  Fir  (A.  canadensis)  " 
is  A.  Mertensiana.  "  Pinus  Banksiana,  a  variety  of 
the  common  Scotch  Fir,"  is  the  name  apparently 
given  to  Pinus  contorta,  for  no  P.  Banksiana  exists 
within  500  miles  of  some  of  the  places  where  he 
describes  it  to  be  a  common  tree.  What  the  "Red 
Cedar,  Thuja  occidentalis  or  gigantea  "  is,  the  reader 
need  not  be  told.  "The  Cypress  or  Yellow  Cedar 
(Cupressus  thyoides)  "  might  puzzle  one  both  in  its 
vernacular  and  botanical  names,  did  we  not  know  that 
it  was  C.  nutkaensis  that  the  Columbian  Prize  Essayist 
was  describing.  "The  Plane  Maple  (Platanus  aceri- 
folia)"  is  Acer  macrophyllum.  "A  variety  of  the 
Larch  (L.  occidentalis)"  I  never  saw,  but  it  is  appa- 
rently the  rather  doubtful  species,  L.  Lyallii,  which 
Parlatore  describes  from  Dr.  Lyall's  collection.  The 
Arbutus  (A.  Menziesii)  Mr.  Anderson  called  "A. 
laurifolia;"  the  Rhododendron  (R.  maximum),  "R. 
ponticum;"  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  macro", 
petalus),  "P.  multiflora."  He  becomes  scientific, 
and  informs  us  that  Menziesia  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  Heath,  but  that  no  true  Heath 
has  been  found  in  any  part  of  America— a  statement 
which,  I  fancy,  some  of  the  American  botanists— 
especially  Newfoundland-wards— would  be  inclined  to 
dispute.  The  "  Service  berry  (Amelanchier  race- 
mosa,  or  canadensis  ?)  "  is  A.  canadense,  and  so  on. 

The  few  references  to  trees  in  Mr.  G.  M.  Sproat's 
Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life  (which,  from  the 
title,  one  would  little  suspect  to  be  a  work  of  careful 
descriptions  of  the  Indians  on  the  western  shores  of 
Vancouver  Island)  only  make  us  wish  he  had  given 
more,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  few  other 
books  on  the  colony.  Even  did  space  permit,  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  criticising  the  botany  of  them,  simply  because  the 

one  only  copies  the  other,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 

the  whole  being,  however,  invariably  the  whole  of  the 
errors.  I  have  mentioned  the  chief  books  on  the 
country,  and  the  errors  which  I  have  corrected  are  just 
the  same  which  the  other  writers  fall  into.  I  have  not 
referred  to  Cook,  Vancouver,  Meares,  Mackenzie,  or 
any  of  the  older  writers,  as  that  would  be  simply  a 
waste  of  time.  If,  however,  I  should  notice  any 
remarkable  errors  in  any  of  their  books,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  noting  it  in  these  columns  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  correct,  and  a  check  upon  a  false,  synonymy 
of  the  trees  of  British  Columbia,  so  many  of  which  are 
now  naturalised  in  this  country. 

A  correspondent,  who  has  been  much  puzzled  by 
the  names  given  to  British  Columbian  trees  has,  how- 
ever, specially  asked  me  to  note  the  Thuja  gigan- 
tea, mentioned  in  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle's 
North-West  Passage  by  Land  as  measuring  39  feet 
in  circumference,  and  growing  en  the  north-west 
Thompson  River,  in  lat.  52°  30',  long.  119°  50'. 
As  my  correspondent  suggests,  it  is  rather  out  of  the 
range  of  such  trees,  but  still,  as  the  species  is  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement,  more  especially  as  the  tree  could  not  well  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  species.  The  Cedar  is,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  moist  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  Robert  Brown,  Edinburgh. 
[Public  interest  in  this  distant  colony  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  has  lately  been  excited  by  the  contro- 
versies concerning  the  San  Juan  Boundary,  and  it  is 
probable  that  increased  attention  will  now  be  paid  to 
them,  as,  since  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
they  are  rendered  so  much  more  accessible  than  was 
once  the  case,     Old  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
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will  remember  that  in  past  years  much  space  was 
devoted  to  the  making  public  the  resources  of  these 
still  little  known  colonies.   Eds.] 

Jome   Cffrrfsponbnitc. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— I  wish  to 
advert  briefly  to  the  two  points  that  excited  most  interest 
at  the  late  meetings.  These  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed as  the  popularising  of  the  Council  and  of  horti- 
culture —  the  first,  by  the  election  of  more  real  and 
veritable  horticulturists  to  the  Council,  and  the  second 
by  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  gardens  and  shows 
on  easier  terms  than  heretofore.  I  heartily  approve  of 
both.  I  am  sure  that  horticulture  has  everything  to  gain 
by  the  infusion  of  more  horticultural  blood  into  the 
governing  body  of  a  Society  which  ought  to  be  nothing 
if  it  is  not  first  of  all  horticultural,  and  also  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  on  easier  terms,  and  consequently 
in  greater  numbers,  to  see  and  be  impressed  by  its  highest 
and  most  perfect  productions,  No  one  would  object  to  a 
Council  of  Princes  and  Peers  only  if  they  were  also  Princes 
and  Peers  or  Knights  horticultural.  But  we  have  no 
proof  of  the  latter.  All  see  and  regret  that  gentlemen 
possessing  the  confidence  of  horticulturists  are  kept 
out  in  the  cold.  But  from  a  variety  of  causes,  to  which 
it  is  not  needful  to  advert,  we  are  beaten  this  time. 
We  should  be  careful  as  Fellows  of  the  Society  not  to 
do  ourselves  what  we  condemn  others  for  attempting. 
After  carefully  reading  the  discussions  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  some  private  letters  upon  the  subject, 
I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  many  of  the  Fellows  wish 
to  treat  the  Society  as  if  it  existed  solely  for  their  delight 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  families.  It  has  become  a 
quiet,  fashionable  lounge  for  Fellows  only,  and  they  are 
inclined  to  resent  as  an  intrusion  the  rush  of  visitors  from 
the  International  Exhibition.  But  what  does  that  rush 
mean  but  the  rising  of  the  tide  of  horticultural  taste  in 
strata  of  society  that  have  hitherto  had  no  eye  to  see 
beauty  in  flowers,  nor  things  to  be  desired  in  noble 
plants  and  luscious  fruits.  Surely  every  true  horticultural 
Fellow  ought  to  delight  in  a  stream  like  that,  and  should 
add  to  it,  guide  it,  raise  it  higher  by  any  means  in  his 
power.  Or  does  any  one  contend  that  the  Horticultural 
Society  exists  for  itself  alone?  Has  gardening  sunk  so 
low  as  to  be  prosecuted  publicly  under  Royal  patronage 
and  authority  that  a  few  Fellows  may  revel  in  its  beauty 
and  sweetness  in  aristocratic  seclusion,  while  those  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  its  fragrance  and  refreshing  pleasures 
are  barred  out  with  golden  guineas.  True  gardening 
and  exclusive  selfishness  are  incompatible.  Every 
true  horticulturist  is  desirous  of  sharing  his  pleasure. 
I  think  therefore  the  Council  would  have  done  right  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Commissioners.  The  close  cor- 
poration built  upon  guineas  is  broken  down,  and  a  wider 
one,  which  includes  everybody  now-a-days,  based  on 
shillings,  is  established.  Shall  practical  horticulturists 
complain  of  this  ?  We  ought  to  thank  the  Commissioners 
for  thus  extending  the  pleasures,  the  knowledge,  the  love 
of  gardening  a  thousandfold.  Apart,  too,  from  the 
financial  aid  given — my  knowledge  of  the  transaction  may 
be  imperfect,  my  impression  may  be  wrong — but  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Commis- 
sioners overriding  horticulture.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish 
that  we  had  had  in  the  past  a  few  more  such  generous 
considerate  riders — helping  the  steed  horticulture  to  carry 
her  messenger  of  beauty  and  plenty,  taste  and  refinement, 
further,  wider,  lower,  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  more  visitors  to  the  garden,  the  happier  and 
assuredly  the  better  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
horticulture.  As  to  order,  Sac,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  easily  managed.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  lower  stratum  of  visitors  is  necessarily 
wo-se  behaved.  Amid  the  thousands  at  the  flower  show  at 
Birmingham  I  saw  no  disorder.  D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 

—  I  for  one  should  feet  no  compunction  at  the  pro- 
spect of  a  severance  of  the  interest  of  the  Society  from  that 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
purely  horticultural  and  cultural  platform  on  which  I 
profess  to  stand,  I  regard  the  change  as  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  Horticultural  Society  has 
nothing  to  gain  at  Kensington.  The  garden  is  useless, 
except  to  show  how  thoroughly  incompetent  really  clever 
men  are  to  cultivate  plants  where  the  conditions  of  growth 
are  so  decidedly  against  them  ;  and  as  for  the  exhibitions 
— good  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  months — they 
have  dwindled  into  a  series  of  Little  PedlTngton  gather- 
ings, nice  for  those  who  live  in  the  locality,  but  not  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  draw  a  country  gardener  or  his  employer 
from  their  homes.  It  is  singular  that  the  Council  should 
be  so  ready  to  admit  the  canaille  of  the  International  to 
these  exhibitions  without  pay,  while  it  has  never  had 
spirit  to  institute  great  exhibitions  which  the  "splendid 
shilling,"  and  "  nimble  sixpence  "  of  the  working  classes 
would  pay  for.  Kensington  was  to  be  "  great  "  for  exhi- 
bitions !  but  the  Council  appear  to  be  incapable  of  an  idea 
in  that  direction,  and  from  what  I  learn  from  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  executive  if  a  good  scheme  is 
propounded  it  is  immediately  ignored.  As  managers 
and  financiers  the  Council  has  entitled  itself  to  expul- 
sion any  day  for  many  years  past.  And  as  for  the 
office  business,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  slovenly. 
There  were  complaints  innumerable  by  members  on  the 
day  of  meeting.  I  have  been  making  similar  complaints 
for  the  last  15  years,  but  without  success.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Kensington  experiment — while  the  money 
lasted — we  had  a  periodical  flood  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  ;  now,  unless  you  make  specific  application, 
you  get  not  a  line  at  all.  Therefore,  though  there  are 
many  estimable  names  on  the  Council,  each  man  appears 
to  have  deputed  his  responsibility  to  his  neighbour,  and 
what  is  everybody's  business  we  know  is  never  done. 
Exhibitors,  too,  have  been  treated  very  cavalierly,  for, 
whether  rich  nurserymen  or  serving  gardeners,  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  treated  more  as  if  they  were  a  necessary 
nuisance,  rather  than  a  main  stay,  if  not,  so  far  as 
South   Kensington  is   concerned,  the  pivot   upon  which 


future  success  impinges.  I  therefore  hope  that  in  the 
future  Council  we  may  find  some  friends— not  patrons, 
but  gentlemen  who  will  listen  to  our  requirements,  grant 
them  if  they  can,  and  if  not,  treat  us  with  that  courtesy 
which  our  position  entitles  us  to  expect.  The  first 
duty  of  a  new  Council  will  be  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable,  to  eliminate  from  our  archives  a 
large  proportion  of  those  bye-laws  which  appear 
to  have  no  object  but  to  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society, 
and  to  frame  others  which,  while  they  shall  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  Charter,  shall  not,  as  some  of  the  more 
recent  ones  appear  to  have  done,  over-rule  the  intentions 
of  the  Charter  itself.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  connection 
with  the  Council  that  from  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Ranks 
and  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  down  to  the  present  lime, 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  is  the  only  enthusiast  in  fruit 
culture  that  has  been  upon  it.  All  the  rest  have  been 
botanists,  or  Orchid  growers,  or  nothing  at  all,  and 
many  of  them  have  sold  their  plants,  after  they  had 
made  them  a  stepping-stone  to  position.  I  therefore  look 
with  comparative  complacency  to  the  selection  of  another 
Council,  and  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  whether  the 
Society  remains  at  South  Kensington  or  not.  No  garden, 
or  the  remnant  at  Chiswick  properly  supported,  will  be 
better  than  a  useless  one  ;  so,  if  the  Royal  Commissioners 
can  turn  it  to  better  purpose,  by  all  means,  I  say,  let  them 
so  do.  An  Old  Exhibitor. 

Lee-chee  Fruit. — Herewith  I  send  a  fruit  of  the 
Chinese  evergreen  tree,  Euphoria  Litchi,  better  known 
as  Dimocarpus  Litchi,  a  plant  of  "great  expectations." 
There  is  another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  Euphoria 
Longan,  of  equal  celebrity.  They  are  Englished  by 
the  Celestial  names  of  Lee-chee  and  Longan.  In  the 
years  1836  and  1S37  I  had  charge  of  living  plants  of 
these  and  some  other  rare  exotic  fruit-bearing  plants, 
for  although  the  Lee-chee  had  been  introduced  about 
17S6,  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  of  where  it 
had  been  or  how  it  had  fared  ;  but  at  the  above  date  it 
is  certain  that  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
imported  living  plants  of  it,  and  that  in  his  garden  at 
Syon  he  built  a  hothouse  on  a  peculiar  plan  in  which 
to  grow  rare  exotic  fruits.     I  may  here  remark  that  he 


Fig.  59.— fruit  of  euphoria  litchi. 

a,  External  view  of  Lee-chee,  nat.  size;  B,  View  of  Lee-chee, 
with  the  rind  partly  removed,  showing  the  pulp  enveloping  the 
stone. 


succeeded  admirably  with  some,  in  proof  of  which 
fruits  never  before  grown  in  England  were  shown  at  the 
London  exhibitions  from  Syon  Gardens.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago  a  small  consignment  of  Lee-chees 
came  to  England  from  China,  and  very  soon  dis- 
appeared. We  have  now  another  consignment,  greater 
in  bulk  than  the  last,  and  they  are  exposed  for  sale  by 
our  principal  fruiterer  at  the  extravagant  price  of  6j-. 
per  lb.  ;  they  are,  fortunately,  very  light,  averaging 
about  three  score  to  the  pound.  At  a  little  distance 
Lee-chees  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Walnuts,  being 
of  the  same  size  and  colour,  but  warted  all  over.  The 
rind  of  the  Lee-chee  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  breaks 
easily  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Inside  this  rind 
there  is,  first,  an  empty  space,  then  a  thin  layer  of 
sweet  gum,  very  much  like  that  of  the  Date,  and  inside 
this  sweet  meat  there  is  a  large  brown  kernel  or  stone 
as  hard  as  horn — so  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  nut  is  available  for  eating.  The  present 
consignment  quite  settles  the  matter,  and  sets  the  whole 
affair  in  its  true  light,  proving  the  Lee-chee  to  be  of 
no  value  as  a  dessert  fruit,  however  easily  it  might  be 
grown,  for  a  peck  of  Lee-chees  would  be  dear  at  the 
price  now  asked  for  a  single  pound,  and  if  they  are 
worth  6s.  alb.,  Dates  should  fetch  6oy.,  for  they  are  ten 
times  better  than  Chinese  Lee-chees.  The  inflated 
language  used  about  exotic  fruits  is  apt  to  mislead  when 
we  get  our  information  from  hearsay.  I,  for  one, 
would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  a  single  fruit  of 
the  Lee-chee  when  we  were  all  so  anxious  to  get  the 
plant  to  live,  and  when  such  extravagant  expenditure 
had  been  gone  to  in  order  to  imitate  its  native  clime, 
soil,  &c.  Alex.  Forsyth^  Salford. 

Lily  Culture. — Messrs.  Teutschels'  interesting  and 
useful  remarks  on  Lily  growing,  on  pp.  142,  180,  and 
215,  will  probably  bring  out  the  experience  of  other 
cultivators.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  ? 
I  have  been  misunderstood  in  being  supposed  to  have 
recommended  growing  Lilies  in  pots,  in  exclusion 
of  the  open  ground.  For  some  years  past  I  have 
urged  growing  all  the  Lily  tribe  among  dwarf 
shrubs,  recommending  especially  among  Rhododen- 
drons   in    peat,    and    long   ago  exhibited    a    collection 


of  blooms  from  a  bed  in  an  old  garden  at  Wands- 
worth to  show  how  well  Lilies  bloom  and  stand  bad 
weather  in  sheltered  situations,  and  have  quoted  the 
garden  of  a  friend  in  the  not  very  genial  climate  near 
Rochdale  to  show  that  L.  speciosttm  can  be  bloomed 
well  in  unfavourable  situations.  I  have  also  been  mis- 
understood in  being  supposed  to  produce  fine  growth 
by  means  of  stimulants.  I  have  been  so  constantly  told 
at  South  Kensington  that  the  fine  growth  of  the  Lilies 
I  exhibited  was  due  to  high  manuring,  and  found  it 
almost  hopeless  to  correct  this  impression  ;  so  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  (perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  L,  tigrinum,  the  Fortunei  variety  of  which 
Mr.  Standish  informs  me  lie  grew  best  well  manured) 
Lilies  are  grown  best  without  manure — that  the  Lilies 
of  finest  growth  exhibited  by  me,  and  among  them  was 
L.  speciosum  splendidum,  standing  7  feet  9  inches  in 
its  pot,  and  2  feet  6  inches  over  the  base 
of  the  flowering  part  of  the  stem — had  neither 
solid  nor  liquid  manure.  We  have  one  large 
clump  of  L.  auratum,  protected  from  north  and 
east  wind  by  large  shrubs,  but  with  no  dwarf  ones 
among  them  ;  last  year  these  Lilies  had  shoots  more 
than  a  foot  high  when  the  late  irost  bent  their  heads  to 
the  ground ;  they  afterwards  stood  up  again,  but 
neither  growth  nor  bloom  was  nearly  as  good  as  usual. 
L.  Szovitsianum  was  proved  by  Mr.  Berkeley  to 
succeed  admirably  planted  out  in  his  stiff  soil. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  but  exceptional 
seasons  L.  longiflorum  can  be  perfectly  grown,  except 
in  pots,  or  at  least  under  cover ;  stems  between  3  and 
4  feet  high,  with  four  and  five  blooms  S  inches  long, 
can  be  thus  grown,  but  I  never  but  once  got  anything 
like  this  out-of-doors — one  plant  there  reached  the  full 
growth  in  a  dwarf  Rhododendron  bed  in  peat,  but  the 
blooms  were  not  perfect.  I  believe  there  will  be 
similar  experience  with  all  the  early  growing  Lilies — 
those  which  are  well  above  ground  before  danger  from 
frost  is  over  (L.  longiflorum  is  well  up  with  us  out-of- 
doors  now,  in  a  warm  corner) ;  but  that  other  Lilies 
may  be  grown  perfectly  out-of-doors  in  suitable  situa- 
tions, and  some  of  the  superbum  type,  especially  deep- 
rooting  ones,  probably  better  than  in  pots.  We  had 
special  pots  made  much  deeper  than  the  ordinary  ones  ; 
these  gave  good  results,  but  not  yet  very  markedly  so. 
As  to  soil,  I  believe  the  beautiful  old  L.  candidum, 
and  a  few  others,  like  stiff  soil,  but  that  nine  out  of  ten 
Lilies  grow  best  in  peat,  or  peat  two-thirds  to  one-third 
loam,  which  seems  best  for  pots  ;  the  loam,  if  stiff, 
mixed  with  sharp  sand.  The  effect  of  difference  of  soil 
with  some  Lilies  in  pots  is  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
In  November,  1871,  we  hied  two  experiments  in  this 
direction.  No.  I  was  planted  with  eight  bulbs  of  L.  spe- 
ciosum album,  in  a  large  pot  in  soil  composed  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  river  sand,  and  half  a  part  old 
dung  ;  and  a  corresponding  pot  with  the  same  number 
of  similar  sized  bulbs,  in  two  parts  peat,  one  part 
loam,  and  one  part  river  sand.  Experiment  No.  2  : 
six  large  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  rub-rum,  in  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  old  dung,  and  six  of  exactly  the  same 
size  in  two  parts  peat,  one  part  old  dung.  In  these 
two  experiments  the  pots  with  the  peat  showed  rather 
the  best  results,  but  there  was  no  great  difference,  but 
in  none  of  the  three  were  the  results  as  good  as  in  our 
usual  compost.  George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Lilium  Wallichianum.-— In  the  very  interesting 
supplemental  article  on  the  culture  of  this  popular 
tribe,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Teustchel  &  Co.,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  the  allusion  made  to  the  native 
habitat  of  L.  Wallichianum.  As  I  infer  from  the  col- 
lector's notes,  it  flourishes  only  in  deep  dells,  and  from 
the  temperature  stated,  viz.,  120%  would  certainly  lead 
any  one  to  doubt  its  hardiness.  On  this  matter  I 
am  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion,  as  it  has  been 
planted  out  in  these  gardens  for  above  16  years,  and 
flowers  every  year.  It  has  never  had  any  protection 
beyond  the  fact  that  its  bulb  is  covered  with  about 
6  inches  of  light  peaty  soil.  Although  cultivated  for 
so  long,  it  is  very  shy  of  increase,  possibly  six  or  seven 
represent  the  plants  that  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
distribute  from  it,  and  once  I  very  nearly  lost  it  through 
an  endeavour  to  divide  what  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly 
formed  offset.  This,  as  well  as  the  scarceness  in  its 
native  locality,  must  render  it,  I  fear,  for  many  years 
to  come  as  rare  in  cultivation  as  it  is  beautiful.  Per- 
mit me  to  add,  that  those  hints  from  collectors  are 
most  valuable  ;  and  I  trust — and  it  is  a  feeling  which 
all  cultivators  of  Lilies  will  heartily  endorse— that 
Messrs.  Teustchel  will  publish  any  similar  communi- 
cations they  may  have.  Take,  for  example,  the  value 
of  the  hints  as  to  L.  Thompsonianum,  with  the  culture 
of  which  I  have  never  been  successful,  never  dreaming 
of  a  limestone  gravel  being  the  sine  qud  non.  James 
C.  Niven,  Hull  Botanic  Gardens, 

Seed  Nomenclature.— We  do  not  know  whether 
the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  by  those  nurserymen 
and  others  whose  province  it  is  to  bring  out  new- 
plants  as  that  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot  whilst  intro- 
ducing to  the  public  various  improved  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. We  allude  to  the  practice  resorted  to  by  some 
seedsmen,  who  as  soon  as  possible  after  any  new  kind 
has  been  brought  out  endeavour,  to  ascertain  what  old 
>ort  may  be  sufficiently  similar  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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seed  or  other  characteristic  to  venture  to  send  it  out 
instead  of  the  article  itself.  In  this  way  the  character 
of  the  newly-introduced  variety  is  damaged  and  the 
purchaser  who  ought  to  have  been  cultivating  the  im- 
proved variety  for  which  he  has  been  charged  deceived. 
We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  which  has 
just  occurred,  where  a  seedsman  supplies  what  purports 
to  be  "4  quarts  of  Sutton's  Emerald  Gem  Pea,"  as 
you  will  see  by  his  invoice  and  label,  which  we  send 
herewith.  You  will  also  find  his  letter,  which  we  also 
send,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  that  he  has  sent 
the  wrong  Pea,  he  shows  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  get 
back  into  his  own  possesion  the  whole  of  the  Peas 
so  supplied.  His  customer,  however,  prefers  sending 
to  us  instead  such  of  them  as  he  had  not  already  sown, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  and 
says,  as  you  will  observe,  "  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
exposed,  as  a  warning  to  others."  We  also  send  you 
these  Peas  and  a  sample  of  the  true  Emerald  Gem, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  that  those  supplied  to  our 
correspondent  cannot  possibly  be  the  true  kind.  We 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  we  have  not  too 
soon  adopted  our  trade  mark,  and  trust  it  may  do 
something  towards  preventing  disappointment  to  the 
nrdening  and  farming  public  in  future.  Sutton 
&*  Sons. 

Clematis  indivisa. — Amongst  the  large  numbers 
of  evergreen  creepers  adapted  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  is  Clematis  indivisa, 
which  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  for  its  dark  green 
foliage  and  silk-white  blossoms.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  We  have  here  a  plant  that  was  planted  in 
April,  1S72.  A  prepared  border  was  made,  3  feet 
square,  with  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  well-decayed 
manure,  with  good  drainage.  The  plant  has  now 
reached,  on  a  rod  along  the  roof,  25  feet  ;  the  first 
7  feet  of  growth  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  Clematis  is 
in  one  profusion  of  blossoms,  and  is  admired  by  every 
one  who  has  seen  it.  No  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
should  be  furnished  without  it.  H.  Drover,  Lcnver 
Grounds,  Birmingham. 

Rhododendrons.  — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents inform  me  whether  Rhododendrons  are  poisonous 
to  sheep  or  cattle  ?  A  number  of  sheep,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  eaten  some  leaves  of  the  shrub 
referred  to,  were  very  ill  for  some  days  ;  they  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  their  limbs  were  quite  stiff;  they  were 
evidently  in  great  pain.  They  have  all  recovered. 
M.  y.  Clarke,  Gardener,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerjord, 
Feb,  ii. 

The  Winter. — I  am  sorry  that  the  few  observations 
I  made  on  Mr.  Brumham's  prediction  about  the 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  February  {p.  218)  should 
have  caused  that  gentleman  any  annoyance.  I  now  feel 
that  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  ques- 
tioned such  predictions,  for  our  weather  prophets  are  a 
very  deep-thinking  and  ill-paid  class,  and  should  be 
leniently  dealt  with,  especially  as  the  weather  in  the 
past  year  and  beginning  of  this  has  been  much  against 
them  in  making  correct  forecasts.  I  believe  the  late 
Mr.  Murphy,  by  one  lucky  hit,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
weather  prophets  who  made  money  by  forecasting  the 
weather,  but  the  almanac  afterwards  published  in  his 
name  was  found  no  better  than  others  in  the  accuracy 
of  its  statistics.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Brumham  for  one 
effect  of  his  prediction,  by  its  causing  me  to  provide 
extra  covering  for  protecting  vegetation  from  the  severe 
frost,  expected  "about"  February  4,  5,  and  6. 
They  did  not,  however,  occur  here  at  these  dates,  but 
all  this  covering  has  been  wanted  in  the  past  week,  for 
90  of  frost  was  registered  here  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  and  12°  on  the  23d.  No  rain  or  snow  has  fallen 
here  since  the  10th,  and  the  soil  at  this  date  has  got 
into  a  nice  tilth  for  seed  sowing  and  planting  even  on 
the  strongest  land.  The  barometer  was  very  high  on 
the  iSth  and  19th,  but  has  rapidly  fallen  since,  and  a 
return  to  snow  or  rain  may  be  again  expected  soon. 
William  Tillery. 

Vines  and  Mice. — I  wish  to  know  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  ever  been  troubled  with  mice  eat- 
ing the  Vines  off  just  below  the  ground,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  destroy  them,  as  they  have 
eaten  two  canes  of  mine  quite  off?  I  have  used  several 
sorts  of  vermin  poison,  and  still  have  lots  left.  I 
believe  they  are  most  of  them  field  mice.  If  any 
of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  if  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  them  to  eat 
Vines  (as  I  never  saw  anything  like  these),  I  shall  be 
thankful.    George  Webb.     [Trap  them.  Eds.] 

A  Cheap  Lamp  Stove. — At  p.  21S  Mr.  Dean 
has  called  attention  to  a  cheap  mods  of  heating  a  small 
greenhouse  with  a  paraffin  lamp.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  Mr.  Honey,  of  263,  Regent 
Street,  London,  has  a  handy,  cheap  patent  lamp  stove, 
which  is  safe,  and  very  effective  for  heating.  I  have 
ha'1  one  in  use  for  two  years  for  heating  a  large  fruit- 
luu.n,  where  seed  Potatos  and  other  stores  are  kept, 
and  it  has  answered  admirably  at  a  very  little  cost.  I 
only  use  mine  in  frosty  weather,  at  a  cost  of  about 
threepence  for  every  24  hours,  and  if  properly 
managed,  it  only  wants  looking  to  once  in  that  time. 
There  is  an  evaporating  pan  attached  to  the  stove  for 
heating  the  greenhouse  to  prevent  the  air  becoming  too 
dry.     The  oil  used  is  cazalene,  and  perfectly  safe,  as  it 


requires  a  temperature  of  ioo°  or  more  to  become  in- 
flammable. My  stove  cost  30J.  There  were  a  few 
extras,  such  as  cotton  wicks,  scissors,  &c.,  which  made 
it  a  trifle  more.  It  was  recommended  to  me  by 
the  Liberal  Member  for  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, who  has  two  of  them  in  use  in  a  decorative  con- 
servatory in  front  of  his  house  in  Cromwell  Gardens, 
South  Kensington,  and  which  give  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. To  amateurs  with  small  greenhouses,  this  stove, 
and  a  covering  of  mats  or  other  material,  will  be  a 
good  substitute  for  coals.  William  Culvenuell,  Thorpe 
Perrow. 

Bullfinches. — I  see  at  p.  261  that  "  A  Reader  "  is 
troubled  with  these  birds  as  well  as  myself.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  will  attract  them  so  soon  as  a  Green 
Gage  or  Washington  Plum  tree,  well  set  with  flower- 
buds,  at  least  these  are  the  trees  which  they  attack  first 
here.  They  are  more  numerous  here  than  "  A  Reader" 
speaks  of.  I  have  shot  about  40  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  this  is  the  only  means  I  know  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  to  do  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  orchard,  they  are  so  active  in 
disbudding.  I  am  just  about  in  as  much  trouble  with 
them  as  Mr.  Noble  was  with  rabbits.   J.  C,  Shadwell. 

Turkey  Oak. — Without  attempting  to  explain  why 
an  Oak  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Spain  [Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor]  is  called  Turkey,  or  whether  Cerris,  bullata, 
sinuata,  dentata — all  or  each  of  them  are  the  true  intro- 
duction into  this  country — I  may  say,  as  regards  the 
timber,  that  no  tree  has  received  such  a  bad  name. 
Timber  merchants,  and  indeed  all  merchants — for  it  is 
found  in  the  shape  of  casks  almost  everywhere — have 
learned  to  condemn  it  so  strongly  that  its  worth  now  very 
little  exceeds  that  of  firewood.  Yet  I  know  of  gates  and 
other  things  made  of  this  wood — stuff  only  \\  inch  by 
\  inch — standing  many  years,  and  likely  to  stand  many 
more,  under  cover  of  a  coat  or  two  of  paint.  Withoutsuch 
protection,  in  a  year  or  two,  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
would  rot.  When  felling  a  quantity  during  the  past 
year  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  difference  of  size 
and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  heart  in  trees  growing  in 
various  situations  ;  some,  indeed  most  of  them,  showed 
a  heart  the  shape  of  which  was  very  like  a  butterfly. 
In  some  instances,  as  soon  as  the  saw  entered  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  a  quantity  of  water  (was  it  sap?)  ran  out, 
the  men  put  it  at  over  a  quart  in  some  cases.  Those 
trees  had  invariably  a  cavity  of  various  dimensions. 
These  were  finely  grown  trees,  in  good  soil,  appa- 
rently in  full  vigour  of  growth.  The  figures  here 
enclosed  were  taken  as  furnishing  examples  of  the 
varied  formations  of  the  heart  of  this  Oak  when  felled 
in  different  situations.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  in  good  soil, 
fine  trees,  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  place  of 
cut.  No.  3  and  4  grew  in  more  elevated  and  shallow 
soil,  and  were  over  2  feet  in  diameter.  Nos.  5  and  6  grew 
near  a  hard  road,  in  firmer  soil  altogether — fine  trees. 
These  two  last  trees  had  no  cavity,  nor  indeed  had  any 
growing  in  such  situations.  The  trees  growing  in  a 
mixed  plantation,  although  not  so  large  in  timber,  but 
taller,  were  more  solid,  and  had  more  heart  than  those 
growing  singly  and  in  good  soil.  Some  trees  which 
had  a  heart  similar  in  shape  to  Nos.  3  and  4  at  the 
bottom,  had  a  more  solid  form  of  heart  some  distance 
up  the  trunk,  resembling  No.  6.  Some  trees,  having 
no  visible  heart  at  the  bottom,  had  one  of  some  size 
up  the  trunk,  extending  even  to  the  branches.  For 
making  breakwaters,  or  for  standing  in  any  water,  this 
Oak  would  be  very  valuable.  Some  pieces  I  have 
known  to  be  in  fresh  water  for  many  years  are  as  firm,  I 
believe  firmer,  than  when  put  there — they  are  certainly 
harder.  Now  that  timber  is  getting  scarce,  and  the  price 
likely  to  go  up  much  higher,  it  is  worth  inquiring 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  render  this  quick- 
growing  timber  more  enduring  and  useful.  Henry 
Mills,  Enys.  [It  would  appear  from  the  sketches 
sent  that  No.  6  was  grown  in  more  suitable  soil,  and 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  than  the  others.  Our 
correspondent  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  age  of  the 
several  trees.  Eds.] 

The  Gros  Colman  Grape. — In  1843-4  M.  Lenoir 
said  : — "  A  seedling  Vine,  raised  by  M.  Van  Mons,  at 
Brussels,  produces[fruit  as  large  as  a  Green  Gage  Plum, 
which,  at  the  latest,  ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  in 
August,  and  never  fails."  (7 'ournal of Science and  Art, 
vol.  27,  p.  22S.)  He  also  adds,  "Its  qualities  are  no 
less  remarkable,  as  it  is  both  solid  and  sweet."  May 
not  this  be  the  Gros  Colman,  regarding  which  so 
much  has  been  written  lately  ?   William  Ear  ley. 

The  Potato  Disease  and  its  Repression. — 
The  Potato  disease  and  its  repression  are  certainly 
subjects  which  have  been  deservedly  creating  of  late  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  interest  among  agricul- 
turists, men  of  science,  and  the  public  at  large  ;  the 
first  because  of  the  material  losses  sustained,  the  latter 
by  reason  of  the  impending  scarcity  of  this  widely  used 
and  much  relished  article  of  food.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  prize  offered  by  Lord  Cathcart  will  bear  its  well 
deserved  fruits,  but,  nevertheless,  I  fear  that,  though 
the  essays  may  clearly  demonstrate  theories  for  repress- 
ing the  disease,  practice  may  prove  them  for  the  most 
part  unavailing,  whilst  they  will  not  always  be  allowed 
after  a  failure  a  chance  to  begin  anew  and  amend  their 
hitherto  ineffectual  proceedings.  Theories  and  treatises 
cannot  bring  to  a  standstill  the  Potato  disease,  but 
practice  and  experience,  joined  with  observation,  must. 


It  was  the  same  with  ourselves.  Years  of  observation 
gave  us  an  idea  that  coal  ashes,  in  a  crushed  condition, 
mixed  up  with  earth,  do  not  allow  the  disease  to 
infect  the  Potatos  planted  on  it.  The  first  trials  we 
caused  to  be  made  some  years  ago  were  all  but  satis- 
factory. After  a  thorough  examination  we  amended 
the  condition  of  the  substance,  hit  gradually  upon  the 
necessary  precautions,  and  after  years  of  experience 
we  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  coal  ashes,  care- 
fully crushed  and  exposed  to  a  sulphuric  exhalemenl  [?] 
joined  to  ajudicious  appliance  to  the  fields,  a  sure  remedy 
(or  rather  preventive)  against  the  disease.  Its  excel- 
lent qualities  never  appear  more  strongly  than  by 
drawing  a  line  of  separation  in  any  field — even  one 
that  is  known  to  have  formerly  suffered  severely  from 
the  disease.  On  one  side  of  the  line  the  coal  ashes  are 
applied,  then  both  sides  are  ploughed  in  the  same  way, 
and  afterwards  the  Potatos  planted  on  each  side  under 
the  same  circumstances.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
disease,  though  attacking  the  unprepared  part,  has  no 
power  to  pass  over  the  line,  but  comes  to  a  dead  halt  at 
the  junction.  We  do  not  care  to  mention  any  letters  of 
thanks  for  our  communications  and  instructions,  re- 
ceived from  persons  in  Holland,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  land  freed  from  the  disease  by  follow- 
ing this  course.  Such  a  proceeding  would  create  in 
the  people  of  England  an  excusable  distrust  of  our 
intentions,  and  cause,  perhaps,  the  matter  to  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  at  imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  the  public.  If  anybody  wants  to  know  more  about 
it,  we  refer  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  Vienna 
in  May  next,  where  a  sample  of  the  manure  will  be 
found.  Strange  enough  that  in  England,  the  land  of 
intellect  and  industry,  to  my  knowledge,  nobody  as  yet 
has  assigned  to  coal  ashes  its  place  as  a  manure,  nor 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  them  against  the 
Potato  disease  !  Perhaps,  if  this  has  been  the 
case,  they  have  been  discouraged  by  a  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt.  Stranger  still  that  the  abundance 
of  coal  ashes  is  for  the  most  part  neglected.  But  it  is 
not  too  late  to  repair  this  neglect,  as  we  make  the 
communication  openly  as  to  how  to  convert  them  into 
a  preventive  against  the  Potato  disease.  Every  one 
can  prepare  them  for  himself,  or  have  them  dressed  by 
his  labourers,  till,  in  course  of  time,  some  industrial  asso- 
ciation may  cause  a  manufactory  on  a  laige  scale  to  be 
erected,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  on  demand.  It 
must,  however,  be  well  understood  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  either  with  its  manufacture  or  furnishing,  but  if 
the  undersigned  can  serve  any  one  with  advice  about 
the  way  to  prepare  and  apply  the  ashes  to  the  fields,  he 
will  gladly  communicate  with  those  who  write  to  him. 
T.  Buysman,  Amhem,  Holland,  Feb.  18. 

Preserving  the  Odours  of  Flowers. — A  few 
years  back  a  work  upon  this  subject  was  published  by 
Mr.  S.  Piesse,  of  the  firm  of  Piesse  &  Lubin,  Per- 
fumers, 2,  New  Bond  Street.  I  have  never  seen  it, 
but  it  was  very  favourably  reviewed  by  several  papers, 
and  would,  I  should  think,  give  "  R.  H.  S."  all  the 
information  he  wants.    W.  T.  P. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Madras  :  Jan.  31,  1873.— I  have  observed  in  your 
paper  that  Amaranthus  salicifolus  is  considered,  at  the 
height  of  24  to  3  feet,  to  be  a  fine  plant.  I  have  at  this 
moment  in  my  garden  in  Madras  several  plants  of  this 
beautiful  Amaranthus,  two  of  which  have  already  reached 
the  height  of  54  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  lower 
lateral  branch  is  above  \\  foot  each.  The  seed  of 
these  plants  was  procured  from  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  planted  at  the  end  of  September 
last.  I  believe  these  plants  will  reach  to  6  feet  before 
they  have  finished  growing.  This  result  has  been 
obtained  by  putting  the  young  plants  into  large  pots, 
with  plenty  of  rich  manure,  and  plenty  of  water, 
and  keeping  them  in  half  shade  and  sun.  R.  Benson, 
Col,,  R.A. 


The  Olive  and  its  Products  :  A  Treatise  on  the 
Habits,  Cultivation,  and  Propagation  of  the  Tree; 
and  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Oil  and  other  Products 
therefrom.  By  Lewis  A.  Bernays,  F.  L.S.  Pp.  80. 
Brisbane  :  1S72. 

The  distance  between  ourselves  and  our  great  and 
thriving  colony  of  Australia,  seems  year  by  year  to 
become  lessened  as  we  receive  in  the  course  of  trade 
the  various  products  of  that  great  continent,  and  as  the 
electric  telegraph  brings  us  within  speaking  communica- 
tion of  each  other.  The  latter  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
some  few  points  in  the  working  of  which  may  perhaps 
require  practice  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  but  the 
former  will,  in  all  probability,  take  years  fully  to 
develope  in  all  its  details.  Both  animal  and  vegetable 
products  have  found  their  way  in  a  preserved  form  to 
this  country  from  Australia,  while  on  the  other  hand 
numbers  of  useful  plants  and  animals  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  are  prospering  in  their 
new  home. 

Recently  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the 
Olive,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  and  exportation 
of  the  oil,  has  attracted  some  attention  in  Queensland, 
and  the  little  volume,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
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has  been  written  as  a  guide  to  cultivators  embarking  in 
this  new  branch  of  culture.  As  a  proof  of  the  deter- 
mination thoroughly  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
Olive  on  Australian  soil,  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  from  the  author  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Queensland,  which  forms  part  of  the  preface,  will 
suffice.     He  says : — 

"  The  attention  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  having 
been  directed  to  the  Olive  as  a  production  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Queensland,  and  calculated  to  vary  the  pro- 
ducts of,  and  to  create  a  new  source  of  wealth  to,  the 
colony,  it  has  been  determined  to  introduce  during  the 
ensuing  autumn  (1S72),  from  reliable  sources,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  plants  to  place  within  reach  of  settlers  willing  to 
test  the  capabilities  of  the  tree,  specimens  of  those  kinds 
which  experience  has  taught  to  be  productive  of  the 
best  fruit  for  oil  making,  as  well  as  of  the  most  copious 
crops. 

"The  arrangement 5  for  carrying  out  this  object  are 
all  made  ;  and  in  another  month  or  two  the  plants  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  willing  to  follow  the 
example  which  the  Society  will  itself  set,  of  making  small 
plantations,  by  way  of  initiating  a  new  and  Important 
industry." 

This,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  book  itself  being 
issued  from  the  Government  printing  office,  shows  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  authorities  have  taken  up 
the  matter,  and  the  prospect  of  success  which  appears 
likely  to  attend  their  efforts.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  brief  popular  description  of  the 
Olive  tree,  its  habitat,  and  suitableness  for  cultivation 
in  Queensland.  With  regard  to  varieties,  several  of  the 
most  prolific  are  mentioned,  some  of  which,  it  is  said, 
"may  be  planted  16  feet  apart,  instead  of  the  tra- 
ditional 40  feet."  A  variety  known  as  the  Verdale  is 
specially  recommended  as  bearing  fruit  in  the  third 
year.  A  chapter  is  next  given  to  the  consideration  of 
suitable  soils,  and  another  to  the  several  modes  of 
propagation,  whether  by  cuttings,  suckers,  seedlings, 
or  grafting.  Another  method  of  propagation  is  that 
known  as  by  "  uovoli."     We  read — 

"This  method  of  increasing  good  varieties  of  the  Olive 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  The  word  is  Italian,  and 
means  literally  'little  eggs.'  These  are  small  knots  or 
excrescences  which  form,  often  in  some  numbers,  on  the 
bark,  especially  of  the  upper  roots.  They  are  easily 
detached  with  a  sharp  penknife,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  tree.  This  should  be  at  least  10  years 
old,  both  because  before  that  age  it  is  not  worth  while 
examining  for  uovoli,  and  because  the  tree  should  be 
mature,  deep-rooted,  and  strong  before  such  liberties  are 
taken  with  its  bark.  When  removed,  they  are  planted 
like  bulbs,  and,  by  much  the  same  process  of  Nature  as  in 
the  case  of  the  propagation  of  the  Vine  and  the  Potato  by 
eyes,  in  due  course  become  young  trees.  These  uovoli 
are.  in  fact,  embryo  buds,  or  what  are  technically  known 
as  knaurs,  the  theory  of  which  is  that  they  have  been 
adventitious  buds,  which,  by  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
growth  of  bark,  have  been  forced  into  woody  excres- 
cences." 

The  chapter  on  cultivation  is  devoted  to  practical 
hints  on  that  head,  and  in  that  on  the  "  harvesting  of 
the  Olive  "  we  are  told  that — 

"  The  best  mode  of  gathering  is  by  hand.  The  system 
of  cultivating  low-growing  trees  much  facilitates  the  har- 
vest. The  gathering  can  be  done  by  children,  and  with 
the  aid  of  light  steps  the  fruit  can  be  reached  from  the  top 
of  the  tree.  The  system  of  beating  the  fruit  from  the  tree 
with  light  rods  of  wood,  although  very  old,  and  still  in 
some  places  resorted  to,  should  never  be  practised  by  the 
intelligent  and  painstaking  agriculturist.  However  skil- 
fully done,  it  cannot  fail  more  or  less  to  injure  the  young 
branches,  as  the  blows  must  fall  at  random  ;  and  what 
will  suffice  to  bring  down  the  fruit  will  also  strew  the 
ground  with  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  leaving  Nature 
with  a  large  amount  of  repairs  to  effect,  instead  of  apply- 
ing all  her  energies  to  preparing  for  the  next  crop.  The 
practice  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  involving  the 
picking  over  the  fruit,  in  order,  before  pressing,  to 
separate  leaves,  sticks,  and  other  rubbish.  Shaking  the 
tree  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  fruit, 
but  though  not  so  injurious  as  the  beating  is  not  recom- 
mended. This  practice  obtains  in  Syria,  where  they  have 
Scriptural  warrant  for  the  method.  The  Olive  groves 
there  are  in  common,  without  fences  of  any  kind,  being 
everybody's  property  and  nobody's  property.  Proclama- 
tion is  made  by  the  governor  of  the  district  that  the  shak- 
ing time  has  arrived,  when  the  whole  population— men, 
women,  and  children —gather  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
rule  appears  to  be  every  one  for  himself. 

"  The  largest  fruit  is  the  Spanish,  but  the  Olives  of 
Andalusia  are  said  to  surpass  both  in  size  and  quality 
those  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

"  The  harvest  extends  over  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  as  the  fruit  matures  and  is  gathered  it  should  be  laid 
on  shelves  so  as  slightly  to  dry  ;  contact  will  do  no  harm 
so  long  as  it  does  not  bring  about  actual  heating,  as 
excessive  fermentation  results  in  inferiority  of  quality 
of  oik" 

In  a  chapter  on  the  "Uses  of  the  Olive,"  several 
recipes  are  given  for  preserving  the  fruits  in  the  form 
known  as  picholines.  We  are  reminded  of  the  not  unfre- 
quent  use  of  copper,  to  give  the  fruits  a  vivid  green 
colour,  and  we  are  recommended,  when  purchasing 
Olives  in  bottle,  to  select  those  of  a  fawn  colour,  and 
look  that  the  bottle  itself  is  of  a  colourless  glass. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  machinery,  manu- 
facture, and  purification,  we  are  told,  under  the  head  of 
"Yield  and  Value,"  that  in  Adelaide  the  Olive  culture 
already  affords  employment  to  numbers  of  children, 
who  are  paid  for  gathering  the  fruits  at  the  rate  of  4^. 


per  bucket,  or  2s.  per  cwt.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  several  plates,  showing  the  various  kinds  of  oil- 
mills  used  in  different  countries. 


Societies. 

Linnean  :  February  6. — Geo.    Bentham,  Esq.,   Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.     Some  conversation  took  place  as  to 
the   importance  and  value  of    Mr.    Moggridge's   work, 
recently  published,  relating  to  the  habits  of  harvesting 
ants  and  trap-door  spiders.      Justice  was  done  to  Mr. 
Moggridge's  labours  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Stainton,  the 
President,  and  others.  *  Dr.  Masters  made  some  remarks 
on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  Aristolochiacere,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  called  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
wood,  the  false  stipules,  the  peculiar  so-called  gynandrous 
condition,  the  real  absence  of  true  styles  and  stigmas,  the 
arrangements  for  fertilisation,  &c.     With  reference  to  the 
affinities  of  the  group,  Dr.  Masters  stated  that  it  had  no 
very  near  allies,  among  the  nearest  being  the  Dioscorere. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
order  was  represented  by  structurally  distinct  groups  in  all 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  each  region  having  its 
own  group,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  absence  of  varieties 
and  intermediate   forms,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  the  order  was  an  old  one  in  order  of  time,  though 
no  trace  of  it  is  known  in  a  fossil  state.     Dr.    Masters 
concluded   his    remarks    by   some    observations  on   the 
use  of  these  plants  in  cases   of  snake-bite    in    various 
countries,    remarking    that    the    concurrent    testimony 
of   the    natives    of    every  country    where  these    plants 
grow,  and  from  the  oldest  times  till  the  present,  sup- 
ported,   as    it    is,    by   the    testimony    of   modern    tra- 
vellers, seems  to  demand  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to   this  subject    by  scientific  observers  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.     The  President  supported  Dr.  Mas- 
ters'  views  as  to  the  supposed   antiquity  of  the  order. 
Dr.   Hooker  alluded  to  the  affinity  with  Cytineae,   and 
stated  that  the  absence  of  varieties  could,  per  se,  not  be 
considered  as  any  proof  of  antiquity,  for  Conifers,  one  of 
the  oldest   of  all   orders,   were  extremely  variable.     He 
placed  little  reliance  on  the  use  of  these  plants  in  snake- 
bites,   alleging  that   the  natives  of  India  did  not   avail 
themselves  of  the  plants  to  any  extent,  as  they  would  do 
were    the  alleged    virtues    borne    out     by    observation. 
Dr.  Trimen  alluded  to  a  new  Chinese  species  largely  used 
in  China  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  about  to  be  described 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany.     Prof.  Dyer  alluded  to  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  medullary  rays.    Specimens  of 
Guaco  and  other  objects  of  interest  cognate  to  the  subject 
were  exhibited  from  the  museum  at   Kew  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Director. 


and  lovely  Orchids.  The  Primroses  have,  moreover, 
this  advantage— that  they  may  be  grown  by  persons 
who  have  not  the  means  to  grow  Orchids,  and  under 
conditions  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  last-mentioned 
family  wouldthrive  in  ;  albeit  one  need  not  despair  of 
some  day  seeing  Lycastes  and  Odontoglossums  in  the 
cottagers'  windows.  R.  D. 


The  Florists'  Column. 


The  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  certainly  played 
an  important  part   in   enhancing  the   interest  and  in 
aiding  the   floral  display  at   the  last   meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.     It  was  felt  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  beautiful  spring  flower  that  a 
wonderful  advance  has  been  made  with  it  during  the 
past  few  years  ;  and  as  varieties  increase,  a  higher  level 
of  cultural  skill  develooes  their  peculiar  charms  to  the 
utmost.     What  could  have  been  finer  than  the  variety 
entitled  Marquis  of  Lome,  as  shown  by  Mr.  James,  of 
Isleworth  ?     The  individual  flowers  were  of  enormous 
size,  very  stout  indeed,  finely  fringed,  and  of  a  delicate 
rose  hue,   changing  to  a  rich  rosy  purple  with  age. 
On  larger  plants,  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  was 
lessened  because  of  their  greater  quantity,  but  the  fine 
tone  of  colour  was  quite  as  marked.     Mr.  Goddard, 
gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham, 
exhibited  a  Fern-leaved  variety,  having  delicate  rose 
flowers  of  a  charming  hue  ;   and  though  it   did   not 
attract  much  attention,  it  was  yet  an  undoubted  novelty. 
Mr.  James  also  had  Princess  Louise,  very  fine  indeed, 
but  showing  less  of  the  blush  tint  than  when  it  first 
came  before  the  Floral  Committee.     Possibly  this  is 
developed  with  age.     The  flowers  were  large,  massive, 
and  very  pure.     The  strains  of  white  Primulas  shown 
by  Mr.  B.    S.   Williams  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
were    of    high-class     quality,    and     scarcely    inferior 
to    the     foregoing.       That     distinct    variety,     Wal- 
tham     White,     was    well    shown    by    Mr.     William 
Paul,     Waltham    Cross.       The     snow-white    purity 
of   the    flowers    contrasts    in   a    remarkable    manner 
with  the  dark  footstalks,  and  the  oldest  flowers  did  not 
appear  to  show  any  trace  of  the  blush  tint  that  invariably 
puts  in  appearance  in  the  ordinary  white    Primulas. 
A  somewhat  seedy-looking  collection  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  just  encountered  the  dangers  of  a  Channel  passage 
in  rough  weather  ;  and  yet  among  these  mean-looking 
flowers  were  several  that  well  repaid  a  close  inspec- 
tion.    There  were  at  least  two  or  three  distinct  types 
that,  could  they  have  been  shown  in  a  fine  stage  of 
development,  would  have  been  veritable  floral  surprises. 
One  Fern-leaved  variety  had  foliage  almost  as  dark  as 
Perilla  nankinensis,  and  the  same  colour  was  observed 
in  the  older  type  of  foliage.     One  flower  opens  of  a 
pale  rose  hue,  and  then  changes  to  pink  with  age,  and 
shows  a  most   distinctive  dark   ring   round   the   eye. 
Another    Fern-leaved   variety   was    claimed    by    Mr. 
Kingsbury  as  showing  evidence  of  a  successful  cross 
between  a   Chinese   Primula  and  a   show   Auricula. 
The  foliage  had  a  kind  of  incipient  powdered  appear- 
ance, and  the  eye  of    the  flower  much  more  nearly 
resembled  that  of  an  Auricula  than  the  flowers  of  the 
other  varieties  about  it.     The  Primula  was  undoubt- 
edly in  force  on  this  occasion,  and  with  the  Cyclamen 
divided  the  floral  honours  of  the  day  with  the  majestic 


Notable    Gardens. 

Balcarres,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
Bart.,   is   pleasantly   situated   on   a   rising  eminence 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Fifeshire.   Balcarres  House,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, 
is  a  substantial   old   building,   to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  present  and  former 
proprietors.     It  was  in  a  small  room  of  the  original 
building  that  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  afterwards  Lady  Ann 
Bardner,    wrote  "the   fine   old   ballad,    "Auld    Robin 
Gray."     From  the  situation  of  Balcarres  extensive  and 
varied  views  are  obtained  along  a  rich  and  fertile  coast, 
and  far  out  in  the  German  Ocean  is  seen,    in  mid- 
ocean,  the  beautiful  island  of  May,   with    its  beacon 
lights  and  its  carpet  of  velvet-like  verdure.    Westwaid, 
along  the  coast  and  far  inland,  the  prospect  is  varied 
and  beautiful,  embracing  a  number  of  thriving  towns 
and  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  district.     The  last 
object  the  eye  can  discern  in  the  far  west  is  the  lofty 
summit  of  Benledi,  while  looking  southwards  the  eye 
takes  in  the  whole  range  of  coast   and  country  from 
Queensferry  and  the  Pentland  Hills  in  the  west,  to  St. 
Abb's  Head,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  the  east ; 
and  looking  directly  south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Forth,    is  seen  the  picturesque    little  town  of  North 
Berwick,  with    its    lofty    Law  (hill)   immediately  be- 
hind, while  a   little  further   east,   and   in  the  waters 
of  the  Forth,  stands  that  wonderful  mass  of  solid  rock, 
the    Bass,  whose    sole    inhabitants    are  solan   geese. 
Looking  to  the  south-west,  the  eye  takes  in  the  shipping, 
port,  and   town   of  Leith,  also   Edinburgh,   with  its 
castle,  Arthur's  Seat,  &c.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  immediately  south  of  Balcarres,  stands  the 
village  and   parish  church   of  Kilconquhar,   with    ils 
beautiful  and  picturesque  loch  of  fresh  water,  cover- 
ing   nearly   90  acres  of  land.      These  features   com- 
bine to  make  Balcarres  very  interesting  in   point  of 
scenery,  &c. 

The  park  in  which  the  mansion  house  and  gardens 
are  situated  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  gentle  de- 
clivity to  the  south.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  old 
trees,  amongst  which  are  several  remarkable  Hollies, 
including  two  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Queen  Holly, 
which  denote  great  age.  We  likewise  observed  two 
grand  specimens  of  Evergreen  Oak,  which  we  learned 
were  planted  in  the  year  1616.  From  the  healthy  state 
they  are  in,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  well 
cared  for.  On  approaching  the  kitchen  garden  from 
the  west,  we  first  come  upon  the  gardener's  house,  a 
very  neat,  substantial,  and  commodious  building,  well 
ornamented  with  choice  Roses  and  standard  Hollies. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  about  6  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
inclosed  and  divided  into  three  divisions  by  stone  walls 
12  and  14  feet  high  respectively.  The  first  division 
consists  of  about  15  acre,  and  on  entering  we  passed 
through  a  very  romantic  rockery,  containing  an  exten- 
sive and  varied  collection  of  British  Ferns,  alpine 
plants,  &c.  A  portion  of  this  division  is  divided  with 
neatly  kept  Yew  hedges,  and  contains  modern  designs 
of  flower  gardens,  in  which  are  collected  a  choice  and 
extensive  assortment  of  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  &c. 

We  may  mention  here  that  the  Rose  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  is  very  extensively  grown  in  this  garden, 
and  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Adamson  seems  to  take 
this  Rose  under  his  own  peculiar  care  ;  the  plants  are 
taken  up  in  autumn,  after  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
matured,  and  planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall 
with  a  little  kindly  soil  thoroughly  worked  in  among 
the  roots  ;  and  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  they  are 
carefully  lifted  and  planted  out  again  in  their  old 
position,  the  ground  in  the  meantime  having  been 
thoroughly  trenched,  well  manured,  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  fresh  soil  added  to  the  beds.  Under  this 
treatment  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  produce 
blooms  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  seen  equalled. 
The  principal  forcing-houses  are  in  the  above  divi- 
sion, and  occupy  a  south  wall,  about  320  feet  in 
length  ;  they  consist  of  a  large  greenhouse,  four  vineries, 
two  Peach-houses,  and  a  Fern-house.  On  the  north 
of  this  wall  is  a  number  of  roomy  sheds,  Mushroom- 
house,  seed  room,  dwelling  house  for  garden  assistants, 
garden  office,  &c.  Exotic  plants  are  extensively 
grown  here,  and  flower  forcing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  The  forcing  of  Strawberries  is  also 
extensively  and  well  done  here.  Mr.  Adamson's 
treatment  of  these  differs  in  some  respects  from  what 
is  generally  practised.  Small  runners  are  taken 
off  about  the  end  of  August.  These  are  pricked  out 
pretty  thickly  into  beds,  and  are  allowed  to  stand  over 
till  the  following  July,  when  they  are  carefully  taken 
up,  potted,  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  By  the 
above  means  they  never  fail  to  produce  fine  crops. 
Vine  growing  has  always  been  a  great  success  at 
Balcarres,  and  the  pot  Vine  (Black  Hamburgh),  with 
its  13  bunches,  sent  to  the  International  Fruit 
Show  at  Glasgow  last  autumn,  very  deservedly  took 
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1st  prize  in  this  department.     Mr.  Adamson  has  a  good 
second  in  an  excellent  foreman. 

The  next  division  is  the  kitchen  garden  proper ;  it 
contains  3  4  acres,  and  seems  to  be  under  thorough 
practical  management,  always  producing  abundant 
crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly  small  fruits 
— Gooseberries  and  Strawberries,  in  particular,  being 
very  superior  in  size  and  flavour.  The  third  division 
consists  of  about  I  \  acre,  and  is  principally  occupied  as 
an  orchard.  In  this  division,  however,  is  the  fruit- 
room,  and  a  large  pit  filled  with  stove  plants,  also 
Melon  and  Cucumber  houses,  Strawberry  pit,  and 
frame  ground.  Near  the  top  of  this  division  stand 
two  or  three  Irish  Yews  of  unusual  size,  evidently  of 
great  age  ;  likewise  several  fine  specimens  of  Pampas- 
grass  (Gynerium  argenteum),  producing  from  70  to 
100  flower-stems  10  feet  in  height ;  we  also  observed 
several  plants  of  the  curious  Gunnera  scabra,  pro- 
ducing flower-racemes  iS  inches  long. 

The  flower  garden,  lawns,  and  croquet  ground 
adjoin  the  mansion,  and  extend  in  all  to  about  5  acres. 
These  have  been  all  remodelled  within  the  last  few 
years ;  the  old  grassy  steps  and  slopes  have  been 
all  done  away  with,  and  substantial  and  orna- 
mental terrace  walls  erected  in  their  stead,  varying 
from  12  to  18  feet  in  height.  These  walls  are  being 
speedily  covered  with  the  finest  sorts  of  Roses  and  other 
choice  climbing  plants.  The  walls  occupy  three  sides 
of  the  flower  garden  proper,  which  latter  consists  of 
about  2  acres,  and  presents  nearly  a  flat  surface.  The 
principal  promenade  walk  is  about  300  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  in  breadth  ;  all  the  other  walks  are  10  feet 
in  breadth,  edged  with  a  neat  fine  brick  edging,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  A  border  12  feet  wide 
runs  along  the  terrace  wall  ;  then  the  ground  is  divided 
into  three  equal  divisions,  in  which  are  designed  large 
artistic  geometrical  figures,  with  scrollwork  in  Box 
edging.  We  understand  that  these  figures  were  princi- 
pally designed  by  Lady  Lindsay,  and  in  their  design 
much  fine  taste  has  been  displayed.  The  figures  are  all 
planted  during  summer  with  the  most  choice  collection 
of  bedding  plants,  in  the  planting  of  which  much  care 
is  taken  to  have  the  colours  well  balanced,  in  order 
to  produce  perfect  harmony  and  good  effect.  In 
the  centre  of  the  mid-divisou  there  is  a  very  neat  orna- 
mental fountain  with  a  large  basin,  and  between  the 
terrace  stairs  there  is  another  fountain,  in  the  basin  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
which,  from  appearance,  seem  to  thrive  very  well. 
Roses  are  extensively  cultivated  here,  being  all 
arranged  according  to  class  and  colour,  and  carefully 
and  properly  named,  which  is  very  essential  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view.  Soil  and  situation  seem 
admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  as 
they  thrive  amazingly  at  Balcarres.  In  connection 
with  this  flower  garden  there  is  a  large  greenhouse  for 
storing  bedding-plants  during  the  winter,  likewise  a 
very  commodious  propagating  pit,  thoroughly  heated 
with  hot  water,  also  for  the  propagation  of  bedding- 
plants.  While  here  we  were  shown  a  very  comfort- 
able two-roomed  house,  built  expressly  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  two  young  men  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  flower  garden.  Were  such  comfortable 
domiciles  more  common  for  young  gardeners,  one 
would  hear  less  of  the  discomforts  of  the  bothy 
system.  In  the  completion  of  this  beautiful  flower 
garden  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Adamson  for 
the  very  substantial  and  business-like  manner  in 
which  everything  has  been  finished,  at  a  cost,  we 
believe,  of  over  ^4000  sterling.  One  grand 
feature  connected  with  this  place  is  its  standard  Sweet 
Bays  ;  nearly  100  of  these  have  within  the  last  few 
years  been  brought  from  Belgium.  They  are  magnifi- 
cent plants,  having  fine,  clean,  tall  stems,  and  finely- 
formed  bushy  heads,  and  look  the  very  picture  of  health. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  these  plants  are 
arranged  along  the  terrace  walks,  and  have  a  grand  effect, 
and  give  the  place  much  of  an  oriental  appearance. 
They  are  all  growing  in  handsome  uniform  wooden 
tubs,  painted  green,  and  when  moved  are  drawn  on  a 
lorry  by  a  pony.  Large  and  commodious  wooden 
sheds  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
those  Bays  during  winter. 

The  croquet  ground  is  on  the  upper  terrace,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mansion,  and  is  a  nice  large  piece  of 
ground,  finely  kept,  having  on  its  east  end  a  large 
clump  of  choice  Rhododendrons,  intermixed  with  Kil- 
marnock and  other  weeping  Willows,  and  rendered 
gay  during  autumn  with  Tritomas  and  late  Phloxes. 
Parallel  with  the  croquet  ground,  and  in  order  to  screen 
the  offices,  a  large  and  very  handsome  verandah  has 
lately  been  erected,  and  which  has  been  covered  with 
Roses  and  other  climbing  plants.  The  verandah  has  a 
span  of  12  feet,  and  affords  a  spacious  promenade  within, 
being  about  140  feet  in  length.  To  the  east  of  this 
verandah  stand  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  family  chapel, 
bearing  the  dale  of  1545.  It  is  now  roofless,  and 
covered  with  Ivy  to  the  balcony. 

The  common  Yew  seems  to  be  much  used  here  for 
the  double  purpose  of  forming  hedges  and  affording 
shelter,  and  to  produce  effect  these  hedges  are  all 
planted  in  lines  to  correspond  with  the  general  character 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

At  a  short  distance  east  from  the  kept  ground  stands 
Balcarres  Craig,  a  huge  mass  of  blue  whinstone  rock, 
and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  lofty  tower,  forming  a  grand 
object  in  the  landscape,  and  one  that  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance.     On  going  along  the  public  road  eastward, 


and  almost  immediately  on  leaving  Colinsburgh,  we 
came  upon  a  very  handsome  newly  erected  porter's 
lodge  and  gateway  ;  this  is  the  commencement  of  a 
new  approach  to  Balcarres,  and  it  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  with  fine  easy  curves,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  In  connection  with  this  new  approach 
we  observed  a  number  of  newly-planted  clumps  of 
choice  trees  and  shrubs,  the  designing  of  which  bespeaks 
artistic  arrangement,  and  promise,  in  time,  to  yield  a 
good  effect,    fohn  Downie,  West  Coales,  Edinburgh. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  1873. 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  All  spring 
potting  in  this  department  should  be  brought  to  a  close 
without  delay,  as  the  bright  sun  and  cutting  winds  that 
we  often  get  towards  the  end  of  March  render  the 
management  of  newly-potted  plants  somewhat  difficult. 
In  bright,  sunny  weather  the  temperature  under  glass, 
even  during  the  time  of  the  coldest  winds,  is  such 
as  to  require  the  admission  of  more  air  than  is  con- 
genial to  the  well-being  of  newly-potted  plants.  When 
such  weather  occurs  it  is  even  better  to  let  the  tempera- 
ture run  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  allowed  than  to 
admit  side  air,  which  is  more  injurious  in  its  effects 
during  this  month  than  at  any  other  season.  Look 
carefully  every  day  over  the  general  stock,  to  see  that 
nothing  suffers  for  want  of  water;  this  is  doubly 
necessary  with  plants  that  have  been  potted 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Successional  plants 
of  Epacris,  Cyttsus,  and  Acacia,  should  be  placed 
where  they  can  receive  a  few  more  degrees  of  warmth 
than  the  temperature  of  the  hard-wooded  house  affords. 
A  night  temperature  of  4S0,  with  a  few  degrees  rise  in 
the  day,  will  be  ample  ;  as  if  brought  in  too  quickly 
in  a  high  temperature  their  beauty  is  short-lived, 
either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state.  Any  of  these 
plants  that  have  done  flowering  should  at  once  be  cut 
back  sufficiently  to  keep  them  in  shape  and  placed  in  a 
similar  temperature  to  the  plants  that  are  being  brought 
into  flower.  They  will  make  and  mature  an  early 
growth,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  brought  into 
flower  without  much  trouble  in  forcing  early  next 
season.  Draw  the  syringe  over  them  every  afternoon, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  pushed  fairly  into  growth,  pot 
all  that  require  it.  Keep  an  eye  to  everything 
that  requires  removal  to  the  north  house  for  late 
flowering,  as  the  fast  increasing  power  of  the  sun 
brings  everything  on  a-pace,  that  is,  in  houses  fully 
exposed  to  its  action.  Pleroma  elegans,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  Stalice,  do  not  stand  well  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun,  more  especially  at  this  season  ;  the  former 
plant  especially  is  sometimes  much  disfigured  by  being 
exposed  for  a  short  time.  Means  should  be  taken 
to  avert  this,  either  by  placing  such  plants  where  they 
will  not  be  so  exposed,  or  by  shading  the  plants  indi- 
vidually, without  shading  the  general  occupants  of  the 
house,  which  would  be  much  injured  by  it.  Soft- 
leaved  plants  of  this  description  that  have  a  large  leaf- 
surface,  and  consequently  lose  much  more  by  evapora- 
tion than  small  harder  leaved  plants,  require  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  the  spring,  a  more  copious 
supply  of  water,  otherwise  they  suffer,  especially  in  their 


foliage.  Examine  closely  all  Pimeleas  to  see  that 
they  are  free  from  red  spider,  which  is  especially  fond 
of  them  ;  and  if  any  eggs  of  these  insects  have  existed 
on  the  plants  during  winter,  they  will  quickly  come  to 
life  at  the  present  season,  and  frequently  do  much  harm 
before  they  are  even  supposed  to  exist.  A  continual 
application  of  the  syringe  once  or  twice  a  week  is  the 
best  remedy,  getting  well  under  the  foliage.  Pimeleas 
are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  to  grow  them  well 
requires  a  larger  supply  applied  to  the  root,  as  well  as 
in  the  atmosphere,  during  the  growing  season,  than  most 
hard-wooded  plants  will  do  with.  During  this  month 
it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  in  giving  side 
air  to  the  Heath  house.  If  the  side  lights  are  opened 
so  as  to  allow  a  strong  current  of  air  in  contact  with 
the  plants,  the  foliage  assumes  an  unhealthy  brown 
colour,  causing  it  to  decay,  and  fall  off  prematurely. 
This  renders  the  plants  unsightly,) and  has  a  still 
worse  effect  by  checking  healthy  root  action.  Conse- 
quently it  is  better  in  bright  sunny  weather,  when 
accompanied  with  cold,  cutting  winds,  to  simply  open 
the  roof  lights,  even  if  the  temperature  should  rise 
somewhat  higher  than  under  other  conditions  would  be 
advisable.  There  are  few  plants  that  are  so  easily  man- 
aged as  to  their  time  of  flowering  as  Camellias.  They 
admit  of  being  so  managed  as  to  have  them  in  flower  at 
almost  any  season,  but  the  time  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired must  be  regulated  by  the  season  of  their  growth, 
or  rather  by  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  growing. 
In  different  establishments  there  are  great  differences  as 
to  the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  desirable  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plants  in 
flower  very  early  in  the  autumn,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  start  early,  and  allow  a  portion  of  the  plants, 
after  they  have  set,  to  remain  under  such  conditions 
of  heat  and  shade  as  will  forward  their  buds  suffi- 
ciently to  insure  their  opening  early.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning,  I  have  seen  plants  flowered  in  December, 
and  at  once  placed  in  a  growing  temperature,  in  which 
they  remained  until  they  were  again  in  flower  in  the 
July  following,  it  being  previously  known  that  they 
would  be  required  at  that  time.  Nothing  entails  more 
disappointment  than  attempting  to  hurry  plants  into 
flower  that  have  not  been  properly  prepared  for  it  at 
the  right  time,  that  is,  the  season  of  their  growth. 
This  will  point  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  calculation 
at  the  present  time,  when  they  will  be  the  most  required. 
All  the  stock  should  be  thoroughly  well  cleaned  from 
insects  previously  to  their  commencing  growth,  more 
especially  from  white  scale,  which  is  their  worst  enemy. 
It  is  not  safe  at  the  present  season,  when  their  wood- 
buds  are  swelling,  to  dress  them  with  anything  that 
will  kill  the  scale,  as  if  sufficiently  strong  to  be  effectual 
there  would  be  danger  of  injuring  their  growth.  A  small 
pencil-shaped  brush  and  sponge  will  be  found  the  best 
at  the  present  season.    T.  Baities,  Southgate. 

Forcing  House. — Continue  to  look  over  all  Bulbs 
that  may  be  covered  up,  removing  the  forwardest,  and 
keeping  them,  if  not  required,  in  any  structure  in 
which  the  temperature  falls  no  lower  than  400  at  night. 
A  few  can  be  introduced  to  a  higher  temperature  as 
necessary.  The  Crocus  and  Snmudrop  will  not  stand 
much  heat  ;  if  allowed  to  stand  close  to  the  glass  they 
will  do  well  with  a  night  temperature  now  of  from  40* 
to  450.  If  cuttings  be  taken  from  any  strong  shoots 
that  there  may  be  on  the  early  Pelargoniums 
that  are  in  bloom  at  present,  and  put  into  a  nice 
heat,  they  will  soon  root,  and  with  liberal  treatment 
will  make  fine  plants,  and  bloom  early  next  autumn, 
comingin  before  the  old  plants.  If  Iris  reticulata  and 
Lilium  tigrinum  are  attended  to  now  they  will  pay 
for  the  labour.  If  in  pots,  and  standing  in  cold  frames, 
place  them  in  a  light  airy  house  where  the  night  heat 
drops  no  lower  than  40%  giving  little  water  until  fairly 
started,  when  weak  manure  waterings  will  be  beneficial. 
The  fxia  is  another  useful  plant  for  spring  decora- 
tion, which  will  require  looking  to.  Now  many  of 
those  that  have  been  in  pots  for  a  few  years  and  kept 
in  frames  all  winter,  will  be  growing  freely.  See  that 
there  is  no  check  to  any  of  them.  A  light  airy  house 
suits  them  best,  close  to  the  glass.  When  potting  the 
DraciTnas  cut  off  all  the  strong  knobs  found  amongst 
the  drainage.  These  if  potted  and  plunged  in  a  strong 
bottom-heat  will  soon  make  fine  plants  fit  for  table. 
Sow  a  small  pinch  of  Primula  and  Cineraria  seed,  to 
come  in  early  in  autumn.  A.  H.t  Thoresby,  Notts. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Roses. — Should  any  stocks  be  still  unplanted  they 
must  be  got  in  without  any  further  delay,  and  all 
Rose  trees  or  bushes  which  it  is  intended  to  move 
must  be  removed  at  once.  If  this  has  not  been 
already  done,  top-dress  those  Roses  which  were  not 
so  served  last  season.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  nothing  is 
better  than  half-rotten  farmyard  or  stable  dung,  but 
to  light  soils  blood  or  cow  manure  or  guano,  or, 
better  still,  where  it  can  be  had,  nightsoil  should  be 
used  in  preference.  Whatever  manure  is  applied  should 
be  just  pointed  in  with  a  fork,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to 
listurb  or  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Should  any 
particular  variety  of  Rose  be  scarce,  it  may  now 
be  pruned,  and  the  primings  laid  in  earth  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  they  may  be  grafted  on  Manetti 
stocks,  which  should  be  selected  so  as  to  fit  the 
scions  as  nearly  as  possible.  Either  cleft  or  whip 
grafting  may  be  adopted,  but  whichever  be  preferred, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  edge  of  the  bark  of  the 
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graft  exactly  abut  on  the  edge  of  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
Amateurs  not  used  to  this  operation  will  probably  find 
cleft  grafting  the  easiest.  The  scions  should  be  tied 
either  with  bast  or  cotton-string,  and  to  give  every  chance, 
the  wounds  should  be  carefully  covered  with  well- 
kneaded  clay,  and  the  plants  immediately  put  into  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  bury  the  junction  a  couple  of 
inches  deep,  and  to  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the 
day,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  If 
preferred,  the  grafting  itself  may  be  done  by  the  fire- 
side, the  roots  of  the  plants  as  they  are  done  being  put 
into  water,  and  the  plants  themselves  being,  if  possible, 
clayed  and  planted  the  next  morning.  If  well  and 
carefully  done,  75  per  cent,  ought  to  do  well.  R.  B.  P., 
JSssex. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House.  —  Whenever  there  is  an 
appearance  of  a  sunless  day,  and  the  external  tempera- 
ture is  low.  use  artificial  means  to  raise  the  heat  in  the 
house  to  50°.  and  maintain  it  at  that  degree  during  the 
daytime.  Stop  the  supply  of  fire-heat  early  in  the 
day,  so  as  to  let  the  temperature  drop  to  about  40°  at 
night.  Unless  it  falls  below  that  point,  no  fire-heat 
will  be  required.  If  bright,  sunny  weather  prevails, 
use  no  artificial  heat,  and  ventilate  liberally,  as  before 
advised.  The  trees  in  the  early  part  of  the  house  will 
soon  be  in  flower  ;  if  green-fly  makes  its  appearance 
and  renders  fumigation  necessary,  it  should  be 
done  before  the  flowers  expand.  See  that  the  foliage 
is  perfectly  dry  when  that  operation  is  performed, 
as  the  newly-developed  leaves  are  very  tender. 
The  greatest  pest  to  Cherry  trees,  when  subject  to 
forcing,  is  a  small  grub  which  will  be  found  cased  and 
fastened  to  the  under-side  of  the  leaves.  These  are 
very  destructive,  and  they  must  be  searched  for  fre- 
quently, or  they  will  do  much  mischief,  not  to  the 
foliage  only,  but  to  the  fruit  also.  When  the  trees  are 
in  blossom,  take  advantage  of  bright  days  to  set  the 
fruit  artificially  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  that  is 
best  performed  when  the  house  is  open,  and  the  pollen 
dry.  If  there  are  any  bees  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
will  be  sure  to  find  out  the  Cherry-house  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  if  the  weather  permits.  G.  T.  Miles, 
ic  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house 
attend  to  the  regulating  and  tying  of  the  young  shoots 
as  they  advsmce  in  growth.  Until  the  stoning  process 
is  over,  it  is  safer  To  leave  some  more  fruit  on  the  trees 
than  are  wanted  for  a  crop,  as  some  often  drop  off  then. 
The  temperature  should  likewise  at  this  period  be  so 
regulated  that  no  extreme  fluctuations  should  take  place 
either  in  the  day  or  night,  the  safest  range  being  from 
60°  at  night  with  a  rise  to  70°  or  75°  in  the  daytime, 
with  sun-heat.  See  that  the  inside  borders  are  not  too 
dry,  and  attend  to  frequent  syringings  and  sprinklings 
according  to  the  weather.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the 
succession  house  will  now  want  disbudding,  which  is 
best  done  by  degrees.  The  young  fruit  will  likewise 
want  thinning  where  set  too  thickly,  removing  the 
small  and  ill-placed  fruits  the  first,  but  leaving  plenty 
for  a  crop  until  the  stoning  season  is  over.  Plenty  of 
air  must  be  given  to  the  trees  in  bloom  in  the  latest 
house  on  all  mild  days  ;  but  on  sunny  days,  with  nip- 
ping X.  or  N.  E.  winds,  comparatively  less  air  will  be 
required,  by  lessening  the  fire-heat  in  the  daytime. 
The  outside  borders  must  still  be  protected  to  keep  the 
roots  from  being  chilled  by  cold  rains  or  snow  showers. 
William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — We  have  recently  had 
very  trying  weather  for  early  frame  Cucumbers,  and  if 
the  linings  have  not  been  regularly  attended  to,  I  fear 
the  plants  are  now  at  a  discount.  A  heap  of  manure 
should  always  be  in  readiness  for  new  linings,  and 
plenty  of  covering  at  hand  in  case  of  severe  frost  ; 
these,  coupled  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  will 
defy  bad  weather.  On  sunny  days,  to  prevent  flagging, 
the  plants  will  require  slight  shade,  and  more  especially 
so  after  the  present  dull  weather.  Pinch  all  lateral 
growths  to  induce  greater  fruitfulness.  Melon  plants  ir 
houses  should  be  allowed  to  run  halfway  up  the  trellis 
and  then  the  tops  should  be  pinched  out,  when  they 
will  at  once  throw  out  fruit -bearing  laterals,  which  again 
pinch  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  train  horizontally. 
Syringe  overhead  when  closing  up,  and  maintain  an 
average  temperature  of  70°.  Plant  for  succession,  as 
before  directed.  The  best  soil  is  rather  heavy  loam, 
with  a  handful  of  bone-dust  to  every  bushel,  and  the 
bed  made  as  firm  as  a  well-made  Peach  border.  With 
heat  and  moisture,  success  is  then  certain.  I  strongly 
advise  postponement  of  planting  Melons  in  frames  so 
long  as  the  present  sunless  weather  continues. 
IV.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Hants. 

The  Orchard  House. — Whatever  pruning  may 
still  be  required  here  should  be  done  at  once.  The 
earlier  trees  are  pruned,  the  stronger  they  will  break, 
therefore  do  not  delay  the  completion  of  this  work. 
In  the  case  of  Apricots,  the  pruning  may  be  delayed 
until  the  fruit  is  set.  It  is  advisable  to  do  this  when 
the  bloom  is  scarce,  as  afterwards  they  can  be  pruned 
according  to  the  crop.  To  this  I  shall  allude  again  at 
the  proper  season.  Insects. — It  is  well  to  wash  over 
those  trees  where  any  scale  or  bug,  &c,  was  prevalent 
last  season  with  a  composition  of  sulphur,  tobacco, 
and  soft  soap.  Where  this  cannot  be  applied  with  a 
brush,  on  account  of  injuring  the  buds  now  very  pro- 
minent, apply  it  with  a  syringe,  using  in  this  case  a 


considerable  quantity  of  soap,  so  as  to  make  it  adhere. 
Where  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom  during 
the  continuance  of  cold  dull  weather,  if  a  little  arti- 
ficial warmth  could  be  applied  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit.  What  is  required  to  set  Peach  blossom  well 
is  a  brisk,  bracing  atmosphere  without  frost.  Cold 
will  not  hurt  them  materially,  if  frost  be  excluded  and 
the  air  be  in  motion.  Should  warm,  mild  weather 
succeed  the  present  cold,  dull  days,  the  trees  will  come 
into  flower  very  rapidly.  In  bright  sunshine  give  all 
the  air  possible,  and  even,  to  make  sure  of  some  fine 
pot  examples,  carry  them  bodily  into  the  open  air  whilst 
the  sun  shines  on  them.  Water. — See  that  every  par- 
tide  of  soil,  whether  in  pot  or  border,  is  thoroughly 
moistened  before  the  trees  begin  to  grow.  Dry  soil  at 
the  roots  after  this,  is  the  forerunner  of  many  evils  and 
failures.  B.,  Middlesex. 


on  the  beds.  A  good  breadth  of  round  Spinach  should 
now  be  sown  ;  this  is  sure  to  be  wanted  this  year,  for 
the  winter  Spinach  has  nearly  all  rotted  off  with  the 
continued  wet.  Brussels  Sprouts  may  now  be  sown 
for  early  season,  also  Cabbage.  A  small  breadth  of 
Earlv  Dutch  Turnip  might  be  sown,  also  Paris  Cos  or 
Kingsholm  Cos  Lettuce  for  succession.  Finish  trans, 
planting  autumn-sown  Reading  and  Tripoli  Onions  as 
early  as  possible,  and  sow  Reading  for  winter  housing. 
A  London  Market  Gardener. 


FORESTRY. 


HA  RD  Y  PR  UI T  GA  RDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Wall  trees 
at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
plete it  as  soon  as  possible.  Apricots,  being  the  most 
forward,  should  be  finished  first,  though  they  usually 
bear  on  spurs.  Endeavour  to  have  as  few  long  pro- 
jecting artificial  ones  as  possible.  By  yearly  retaining 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  this  will  furnish 
natural  spurs,  that  will  look  better  and  be  more  prolific 
than  old  ones.  Prune  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
before  nailing  them  paint  them  over  with  a  mixture  of 
soft  soap,  sulphur,  soot,  clay,  and  tobacco-water, 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  water.  In 
nailing  fan-trained  trees  be  careful  so  to  arrange  the 
branches  that  the  trees  may  be  well  balanced.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  should  be  pruned  and  nailed  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  buds  are  very  forward — with 
the  exception  of  the  Morcllo  Cherries,  which  are  rather 
impatient  of  much  pruning.  The  pruning  and  nailing  of 
Morello  Cherries  and  other  trees  on  north  walls  may 
be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two.  Currant  trees  on  north 
walls  should  now  be  pruned  and  nailed.  Grape  Vines 
should  have  been  pruned  in  the  autumn,  but  where  this 
has  not  been  done  they  should  be  pruned  without 
delay,  otherwise  bleeding  may  result.  M.  Saul,  Stour- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  

MARKET  GARDENING. 

Thanks  to  a  most  acceptable  change  in  the  weather 
the  early  spring  planting  may  now  be  got  on  with, 
and  the  early  sown  Radishes  may  perhaps  recover 
themselves  if  it  continues  mild,  which  appears  rather 
doubtful,  but  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
they  will  be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year.  The  Lettuces  and  Cauliflcnoers  that  were  planted 
out  before  the  cold  weather  set  in  are  terribly  punished, 
and  those  that  do  survive  will  be  far  behind  good 
strong  plants  put  out  now,  although  large  patches  of 
Lettuce  have  gone  off  in  the  frames  with  the  canker. 
The  early  Albert  Rhubarb,  that  had  started  some  3  or 
4  inches,  has  been  very  much  checked,  and  the  buds  of 
Black  Currants,  &c,  that  were  fast  swelling  out  look 
black  and  shrivelly,  but  it  has  been  a  very  seasonable 
check  to  the  larger  fruit  trees.  Make  a  hotbed  for  early 
sowing  of  Cucumbers  so  as  to  have  the  plants  ready  for 
the  boxes  as  soon  as  the  Lettuces  are  planted  out,  which 
should  be  done  now  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  slugs,  for  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  hard  weather  to  kill  many  of  these  Lettuce 
eaters  this  winter.  Plant  all  early  sorts  of  Potatos 
as  quickly  as  possible  now  that  the  ground  is  nice 
and  dry,  for  the  early  plantings  are  more  likely  to 
escape  the  disease  than  the  late  ones,  as  they  have 
time  to  ripen  before  the  wet  season  comes.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  shouTd"be  planted  without  delay ;  this  is  a 
vegetable  that  ought1  to  be  far  more  generally  used  than 
it  now  is,  especially  when  we  have  such  a  famine  in 
Potatos ;  perhaps  the  great  obstacle  to  their  con- 
sumption is  the  same  as  with  many  other  useful  vege- 
tables— "the  cooking;"  but  with  a  good  half-hour's 
gentle  boiling,  and  well  mashed  with  melted  butter, 
there  are  not  many  nicer,  and  certainly  not  more 
nutritious,  for  the  liquor  they  have  been  boiled  in  will 
form  a  complete  jelly.  Neither  is  it  as  a  marketable 
vegetable  alone  that  they  are  of  value — there  are  many 
crops  the  farmer  grows  that  do  not  pay  him  half  so 
well  as  a  good  crop  of  Artichokes  would  do.  First  he 
would  have  the  haulm,  very  often  to  or  12  feet  high, 
which,  if  cut  before  the  leaves  fall,  makes  a  famous 
dry  bed  for  the  stock  in  the  yard,  or  the  tops  may 
be  cut  into  chaff,  for  which  horses  will  leave  good 
hay ;  and  then  the  root  will  yield  from  25  to  30  tons 
per  acre,  and  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  little  barley 
meal,  pigs  fatten  remarkably  quick  upon  them,  and  the 
meat  becomes  beautifully  white  ;  horses  are  also  very 
fond  of  the  roots,  a  few  of  which  every  day  do  them 
good.  The  haulm  might  also  be  used  for  thatching, 
and  there  are  more  unlikely  things  than  that  the 
strong  fibres  in  the  stem  will  be  found  a  substitute  for 
hemp,  and  the  white  pulp  or  pith  in  the  centre  be 
made  use  of  by  our  paper-makers.  [We  endorse  our 
correspondent's  recommendations,  and  strongly  urge 
more  careful  culture  of  this  valuable  plant,  and  an 
attempt  to  secure  improved  varieties  from  sports  or  by 
seedlingsraisedinorchard-houses.  EDS.jJRake  down  the 
beds  of  natural  Seakale  nice  and  fine,  that  the  crowns 
may  be  seen  directly  they  begin  to  shoot  through.  A 
few  natural  Radishes,  i.e.,  without  litter,  may  now  be 
sown,  and  the  autumn  pricked-out  Cabbage  be  planted 


Coppice  operations  should  now  be  vigorously  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  sooner  all  is  cut  down,  the  better 
chance  will  the  latent  buds  have  to  push  away  early 
into  strong  and  healthy  growth .  The  management  of 
this  class  of  woodlands  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  better 
understood  or  more  judiciously  carried  out  than  in 
Sussex ;  there  everything  in  a  purchased  allotment  is 
converted  into  use  in  a  variety  of  forms  by  the  contractor. 
A  short  outline  of  the  way  of  management  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  Periodical  cuttings  of  large  coppices 
take  place  every  12  or  14  years,  according  to  the  quality 
of  ground  and  the  strength  of  growth.  Blocks  of  20 
or  30  acres  are  commonly  apportioned  off  to  a  contractor 
at  so  much  per  acre,  occasionally  realising  prices,  when 
calculated  to  the  number  of  years  growth,  averaging 
the  rental  of  arable  land  of  a  similar  class  adjoining- 
conditions  being  specified  that  all  is  cut  and  cleared  off 
by  a  stated  time.  The  first  operation  is  to  search  all  over 
the  allotment  for  saplings  which  are  suited  for  convert- 
ing into  walking-sticks.  These  realise  good  prices  in 
the  London  trade  in  this  rough  form.  The  next  work 
is  to  begin  and  cut  all  clear  over  to  the  surface,  select- 
ing as  the  work  goes  on,  such  stems  as  are  suited  for 
making  hoops  and  hop-poles,  which  are  laid  aside  in 
rows.  The  remainder,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
coppice,  is  used  for  splitting  up,  and  made  into 
hurdles  or  wattles.  A  temporary  erection  is  fitted  up, 
as  soon  as  a  beginning  is  made,  by  putting  up  a  few 
posts  selected  out  of  the  strongest  growths,  the  back 
and  ends  having  some  smaller  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  at  iS  inches  apart,  and  is  worked  up  with  trim- 
mings in  basket  fashion  ;  the  roof  is  thatched  over  with 
small  bundles  of  chips  from  the  dressings  of  the  hoops  ; 
these  are  tied  up  with  small  withes  of  twisted  Hazel, 
and  make  a  good  and  lasting  thatch  even  for  better 
places.  The  shelter  here  afforded  enables  the  workmen 
to  proceed  with  their  work  through  the  most  inclement 
weather— rod  splitting  and  hoop  shaving  forming  the 
principal  work.  Twisted  ties  for  hurdle  stakes  and  birch- 
broom  making  is  also  comfortably  done  here.  Hurdles 
and  wattles  are  made  in  fine  weather  outside.  All 
trimmings  are  tied  up  and  put  up  in  faggot  stacks 
until  the  time  of  clearing  all  off  the  ground.  The 
Sussex  hand-bill  is  admirably  suited  for  its  work,  both 
as  regards  splitting  and  hooking  up  the  branches, 
which  saves  stooping.  A  pair  of  strong  gloves  and  a 
thick  leather  apron  are  indispensable  for  the  work. 
Felling  of  timber  and  planting  should  now  be  drawing 
to  a  close.  J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Arnott's  Stove  :  A.  B.,  Whitland.  The  references 
you  require  are— A,  iron  plate  ;  B,  flow  pipe  ;  c,  return 
pipe  ;  D,  door  over  the  boiler  ;  E,  feeding  door  ;  F,  ash- 
pit door  ;  G,  flow  pipe,  made  of  wrought  iron,  screwed 
in  so  that  it  can  be  turned  in  any  direction  ;  H,  return 
pipe.  The  cut  is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  now 
to  warrant  our  reproducing  it. 

Floral  Points  :  J.  D.  R.  Form  first,  colour  second. 

Fungus  :  R.  Shore.  The  name  of  the  fungus  is  Peziza 
coccinea,  a  somewhat  uncommon  species,  and  generally 
found  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Miscellaneous  Queries  :  Inquirer  from  Abroad.  1, 
the  only  book  we  know  that  gives  instructions  in  drying 
and  colouring  flowers  and  grasses,  is  a  German  work 
published  by  William  Thomas,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Dresden  ;  2,  Repton's  Landscape  Gardener  (London, 
Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co. }  ;  3,  The  American  Gardeners' 
Monthly,  published  at  814,  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  A.  G.  S.  Apple :  Yorkshire 
Greening. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  H.  Ley.  Not  Athyrium 
Galeottii,  but  Lastrea  denticulata,  alias  Polystichum 
denticulatum. 

Peaches  :  J.  B.  Ventilate  freely  whilst  the  flowers  are 
open,  both  by  night  and  day.  Maintain  a  cool,  bracing 
atmosphere  rather  than  a  stagnant,  humid  one,  and 
apply  but  little  fire-heat.  We  suspect  you  have  kept 
the  house  too  close  and  moist  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
bloom. 

Phylloxera  vastatrix  :  W.  T.  We  have  not  heard 
the  report  you  mention.  When  we  do,  we  will  con- 
tradict it. 

Solanums  :  C.  P.  The  best  method  of  treating  hybrid 
Solanums  so  as  to  insure  their  setting  their  fruit,  is  to 
pot  in  good  soil,  and  plunge  in  the  open  air  for  the 
summer  months,  taking  them  indoors  in  the  autumn. 

Stove  Conservatory  Climbers  :  Amateur.  The  fol- 
lowing will  give  you  variety,  and  should  do  well: — 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  nobilis  ;  Bignonia  Cham- 
berlaynii,  and  speciosa  ;  Clerodendron  Balfounanum  ; 
Passiflora  kermesina,  and  princeps  ;  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda ;  Ipomcea  Horsfallise  ;  Thunbergia  Harrisn  ; 
Hexacentris  mysorensis  ;  Tecoma  spectabilis.  Or,  if 
you  can  find  a  place  where  the  roots  can  be  kept  dry 
when  required,  substitute  Bougainvillea  spectabilis  for 
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the  last  named.  2.  Camptosema  rubicunda,  better 
known  as  Kennedya  rubicunda,  can  be  got  in  any  good 
nursery ;  it  will  grow  to  a  considerable  size  ;  ten  feet  is 
much  nearer  than  three  feet.  3.  We  are  less  certain 
about  your  north  wall.  If  a  north  aspect  is  meant,  and 
the  place  is  damp  and  shady,  plant  such  things  as 
Ficus  barbata  and  F.  stipulata  (repens),  to  run  over 
the  surface  like  Ivy  :  or  substitute  some  of  the  fine- 
leaved  Arads  and  Orontiads,  such  as  may  be  seen,  and 
selected  from  with  advantage,  in  one  of  the  large 
houses  in  Kew  Gardens.  You  will  not  be  likely  to  do 
much  with  flowering  plants  in  such  a  position. 
Thrips  on  Vines  :  One  Anxious  to  Know.  The  remedies 
you  have  applied  ought  to  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
this  pest.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  exist  on 
your  plants  at  all.  Keep  them  clean  in  the  first  place. 
The  Thrips  does  not  like  moisture,  and  Vines  do.  Dust 
the  affected  parts  with  tobacco  powder,  which  allow  to 
remain  for  a  day  or  two,  then  syringe  forcibly  with 
clear  rain  water,  which  will  clear  them. 


Catalogues  Received.— George  Yates  (29,  Little 
Underbank,  Stockport),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — James  H.  Pounce 
(Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.),  Gardeners' 
Calendar,  Catalogue,  and  Almanac  for  1873.  — 
Teutschel  &  Co.  (Colchester),  List  of  Japanese  Lilies, 
Orchids,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c,  from  Japan. 

Erratum. — At  p.  256,  col.  c,  in  eighth  line  of  paragraph 
on  "  Plums  as  Orchard-House  Fruits  "  for  8  read  3. 


Communications  Received.— A.  J.  C— B.  C. — J.  C- M.  S. 
-  A  Gardener's  Wife.— R.  W.— W.  G.  S.— H.  G.— D.  T.  F.— 
F.  J.  H.-G.  B. 


arkte. 


COVEN7  GARDEN.— Feb.  28. 
Supply  and  demand  are  about  equal,  rough  goods 
coming  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  any  material 
alteration  or  advance.  Forced  Vegetables  have  much 
improved  in  quality,  as  also  has  the  French  produce. 
Amongst  the  latter  we  have  some  good  Asparagus  and 
excellent  salading. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d.  I 

3  oto  5  o    Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
8  o — 16  o  I  Oranges,  p.  100 
6  0—12  o  '  Pears,  per  doz. 

4  o —  8  o  ■  Pine-apples,  per  lb 
2  o—  3  o    Walnuts,  p.  bush. 

Vegetables. 
5.  d.    s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush 
Grapes,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  oto  2  6 
4  o—  8  o 
8  0—12  o 
6  o — 10  o 
15  0—30  o 


Artichokes,  green,ea.  o  310  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .   5  o — 12  o 

—     French,   do. .  .20  o — 40  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 


Cabbages,  per  doz. 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle  - . 
Cucumbers,  each  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p. bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . . 


1  3 


..—06 
20—60 

1  O 2    O 

3  0-50 

2  O—    3    O 
O  2 —   O    4 

3  0—50 
O  2—    O    4 

Potatos— Round,  ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt. 
to  12s.  do. 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb... 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsafv,  per  bun.  . . 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  £  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  oto  2  o 
. .  —  20 
1  o —  2  o 
30—46 
o  2 —  o  6 
■ .  —  10 

0  2 —  .. 

1  o—  1  6 

0  6 —  1  o 
. .  —  20 

1  6—  2  6 
06-.. 

1  o—  1  6 

2  o—  4  o 
o  3—  ©  4 


Kidneys,  gs.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Can.ations,  per  doz, 
Epii  hyllum,  perdoz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Helii  tropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 


Cut  Flowers. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  1  s.  d,  s.  d. 
3  oto  4  o     Hyacinths,    Roman, 

2  6 —  6  o        p.  doz.       . .  . ,  1  oto  1  6 

1  6 —  3  o    Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays      ..  1  o —  3  o 

1  o —  1  6  1  Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  c —  6  o 
6  o —  8  o    Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

I      p.  12  sprays         ..  o  6 —  1  o 

..  —  06     Roses,  p.  doz.         . .  3  o —  8  o 

I  Violets,  p.  12  bun...  1  o —  1  6 
Plants  in  Pots. 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  term'i- 

nalis  do. 
„    vindis . .     do. 
Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6  to  7  6 
6  0—12  o 
9  o — 12  o 
9  0—18  o 

24  0—36  o 
12  o — 24  o 
6  0—12  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
4  o —  6  o 
12  o — 24  o 


Mignonette  ..  do. 
Myrtles  ..  do. 
Primula  sinensis  do. 
Spiraea  japonica.do. 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums . .  do. 
Tulips,  p.  doz. 


■  6  o 
•  Q  o 


Special  Offer  of  Forest  Trees. 

WOOD     and      INGRAM     beg     to     offer  :— 
ENGLISH   ELMS,  2-yr.  Seedling,  extra  fine,  6*.  per  1000 
ENGLISH  OAKS,  4  to  5  feet,  301.  per  1000;  5  to  6  feet,  355.  per  1000: 
6  to  8  feet,  451.  per  1000. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 
The     N  urseries,     Huntingdon. 

Home-gTown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F.   SHARPE   are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
*   Trade   special   oilers   of   MANGEL    WURZEL,    TURNIP 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices      AN 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Cohn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  EC.  ;  or  Basingstoke 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals    1811 
lor  Wheat;  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

Caution. 

MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH    MELON. 

JAMES  CARTER,  I.tlJNNETT  and  BEALE  find 
it  necessary  to  announce,  that  the  ENTIRESTOCK  of  THIS 
POPULAR  MELON  IS  IN  THEIR  POSSESSION,  having  been 
purchased  by  them  of  the  Raiser,  Mr.  Munro,  with  the  exclusive 
Right  of  Sale  under  that  title.     NoNii  GENUINE  UNLESS  IN  SEALED 

I'v  i-.i.js  f'.ilapin--.  tin-:  Imprint,  "Cab  rsB's  Genuinj  Prize Medai 

Sf.kds  "  Price  per  scaled  packet  35.  6d.  post  free 

Trade  price  per  dozen  sealed  packets  on  application 
2^7  and  238,  High  Holbein,  London,  W.C 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade. 

BOLTON     and    CO.'S      WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUES     of    GARDEN,     AGRICULTURAL,     and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  have  been  distributed  by  Post. 

B.  &  Co.  will   be  happy  to  forward  them  by  post  on  application  from 
any  one  who  may  not  have  already  received  them. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
sticks  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

EPIPHYLLUMSi— The  finest  of~all  Wintei^flowerTng 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
151.,  18s..  and  211.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

THIRTY-SIX  ACHIMENES  "(carriage  free)  for  6j~ 
in  six  first-class  sorts,  fine  Corms,  or  the  Double  Quantity  (to 
make  Exhibition  Pans),  for  10s  6<£.  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


^TWELVE     Splendid      CALADIUMS    for     ioj.    6d. 

-L  (carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exhibition,  very  fine,  2U.  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part    I.    (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EX<  (TIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c— Apply  to 

CTYSO,  Florist,  &c,  Wallingford,  Berks,  for 
•  choice  assortments  of  many  brilliant  colours  of  the  above 
HARDY  FLOWERS,  at  3s.,  $s  ,  and  121.  per  dozen,  named  sorts,  or 
is.  6d.  and  2*.  6rf.  per  dozen,  mixed,  safe  per  post. 

Treatises  on  Culture  given  to  purchasers  of  5s.  and  upwards. 
GERMAN    FLOWER    SEEDS,    of  best   quality,  just   imported. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 
EMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 

so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 

6  to  7  feet,  125.  per  dozen,  701.  per  100. 

5  to  6  feet,  8j.  per  dozen,  505.  per  100. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


H 


__  Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 

HpHUJOPSIS     BOREALIS.  — This    beautiful    silvery 

X  Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vit^,  is  fast -growing,  compact,  and  bears  dipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
lhat  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-grown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,   at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  36s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c. 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    and     CO..    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darline 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 


Wanted,  Fuchsias,  Show  Verbenas,  and  Petunias! 

HCANNELL  is  desirous  of  either  PURCHASING 
•  or  EXCHANGING  for  any  of  the  above  in  the  following 
varieties  ;— FUCHSIAS— Splendour,  Killiecrankie.  Brilliantissima  ; 
VERBENAS— all  the  new  ones  of  1871  and  1872,  and  any  of 
the  best  older  show  kinds;  PETUNIAS— any  of  the  best  named 
varieties  in  either  Stock  Plants  or  Cuttings.  State  names  and 
quantities. 
New  Florist  Flower  and  Florist  Flower-Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i.  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


Wood  Engraving. 
MR.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

■LT-L    Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

lYJR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 

J-TX    Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Maytand'a  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•   Natural  History    Sale    Rooms,  38,    King    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.      Established  1760.      SALES  by  AUCTION 

nearly   EVERY    HAY        Catalogues  on  application. 

TREACLE,  for  CATTLE- FEEDING,  at  gs.  5d.  per 
Cwt.     Cash,  less  2%  per  cent.  Discount. 
MACFIE  and  SONS,  Sugar  Refiners,  Liverpool. 


Milk  Wanted  in  Large  Quantities. 
rFHE  AYLESBURY    DAIRY  COMPANY,    Limited, 

X  are  now  willing  to  make  CONTRACTS  for  the  ensuing  Twelve 
Months  for  PURE  NEW  MILK,  delivered  twice  daily  at  Paddington 
or  Euston  Stations.  Price  is.  Od.  per  barn  gallon.  Payment  every 
week.  For  Tender  Forms  apply  to  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Company. 
St    IVtcrsburgh  Place,  Rayswater,  W 


Silver  Hall  Nursery,  Isleworth. 

TO  BE  LET,   FOURTEEN  YEARS'   LEASE,  with 
Stock  in  Trade.     Price  ^250,  cash  down, 


TO  BE  LET,  a  THREE  HUNDRED  ACRE  FARM 
of  Land  situate  near  to  one  of  the  best  Market  Towns  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  Land  is  of  fair  quality,  well  watered  and 
sheltered  ;  the  Farm  Buildings  are  being  put  into  good  repair,  and  to 
a  Tenant  of  skill  and  capital  liberal  terms  will  be  offered.  Entry  at 
Lady-day  next. 

Appointments  to  view  the  Farm  will  be  made  by  Mr.  CARROLL, 
Coalville,  Leicester,  to  whom  communications  should  be  addressed. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

kj  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERV  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3936.-Important  Sale  of  Rosob. 
MR.  J    C,  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

1    his   Orent    Rooms,  38,  King   Street,  Covent    Garden,  W.C,  on 

March   1,  at    half-past   17  o'Clock  precisely,   splendid 

Infi  ROSEa,  including  most  of  the  newest 

—  of  the  most  renowned  English  nurseries: 

24  ORANGE  'I'RKES,  in  flower;  first-class  FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy 


SATURDAY 

Standard,  Dwarf,  and  CI 

and  best  varieties,  from  one 

24  ORANGE  TR 

and    Ornamental     IKIES    and    SHRUBS.    Herbaceous    PLANTS' 

SEEDS,     LILIES     of     the      VALLEY,     SPIRAEAS,     LILIUMS 

GLADIOLI,  RANUNCULI,  && 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3936.— Rare  Lilies. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  3,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  Importation 
of  5000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  arrived  in  excellent  condition 
from  Japan.  At  the  same  time  will  be  Sold  good  BULBS  of  the 
following  rare  LILIES :— Parthenion  (Siebold  and  De  Vriese),  eali- 
fornicum,  Washingtonianum,  carniolicum,  concolor  angustifolium, 
Coridion  (Siebold  and  De  Vriese),  &c,  in  large  and  small  Lots,  to  suit 
private  Buyers  and  the  Trade.  Also,  good  BULBS  and  TUBERS  of 
the  rare  GODWINIA  GIGAS,  CRINUM  MACK  EM  and 
CRACLIZNEMA,         MUSA  SUPERBA,         SANDERSONIA 

AURANTIACA,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3938.— Consignment  of  Plants  from  Ghent. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  5,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  200  CAMELLIAS,  with  buds;  100  Indian  AZALEAS, 
PALMS,  ARALIAS,  DRAC/ENAS,  &c,  from  Ghent;  1000  first- 
class  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Flowering  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
Specimen  CONIFERS,  Herbaceous  PLANTS,  Climbing  and  Weep- 
ing  TREES.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  RASPBERRY  CANES,  Choice 
GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  RANUNCULI,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3937.— Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  on  THURSDAV.  March  6,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS, 
including  several  blooming  specimens  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
BLUNTII  and  ALEXANDRA,  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
ever  offered  for  public  sale;  O.  Rossii  major,  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  Odontoglossum  roseum,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  &c ; 
amongst  which  more  than  70  plants  are  either  in  bloom  or  showing 
flower-spikes.  Also  fine  imported  plants,  recently  received  from 
the  collector,  of  the  TRUE  ONCIDIUM  TIGR1NUM,  the  long- 
desired  and  magnificent  "  Flor  de  Muertos,"  which  bears  40  to 
100  large  blossoms  on  a  spike  2  to  4  feet  high,  resembling  those 
of  Oncidium  splendidum,  but  brighter  in  colour,  and  deliciously 
scented  like  Violets;  numerous  plants  of  the  rare  ONCIDIUM 
BARKERI,  and  of  another  species,  thought  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  to  be  the  beautiful  O.  PELICANUM  ;  together  with  masses 
of  CATTLEYA  CITRINA,  and  a  fine  variety  of  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM INSLEAYI,  with  heavily  spotted  (not  barred)  petals; 
fine  masses  of  Epidendrum  nemorale,  &c,  all  in  excellent  condition. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3937.— Adiantum  farleyense. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  |AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  March  6,  TWENTY-ONE  fine  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS  of  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE,  from  12  to  13  fronds 
each;  also  some  other  choice  Specimen  FERNS,  CROTONS, 
DR  AC/ENAS,  &c,  the  property  of  a  well-known  Exhibitor,  and  will 
be  offered  for  Sale  without  the  least  reserve. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Sale  No.  3942.— New  Fruit  Tree,  Persimmon ; 

NEW  and  OTHER  LILIES. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  MONDAY,  March  ro,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an 
Importation  from  Japan  of  a  new  hardy  FRUIT  TREE,  the  PER- 
SIMMON. "The  flavour  approaches  that  of  an  Apricot,  gradually 
passing  into  that  of  a  Medlar,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  very  pleasant.  In 
the  milder  parts  of  the  South  o  (England  it  would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  fruit  trees.  For  orchard-house  culture  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27.  1872.  Also  a 
quantity  of  CALOCHORTUS  and  ERYTHRONIU.M  GIGAN- 
TEUM,  together  with  LILIUM  HUMBOI.DTI1,  PUBERULUM, 
WASHINGTONIANUM,  from  North  America;  L  KRAMERI, 
and  L.  THUNI1ERGIANUM  WTLSONI,  from  Japan  r  and  other 
rare  LILIES. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Hassock'a  Gate,  Sussex. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve  (the  Freeholds  having  been 
disposed  ol),  on  the  Premises,  the  Hassock's  Gate  Nurseries,  close  to 
Hassock's  Gate  Station,  Keymcr,  Sussex,  on  MONDAY  and 
TUESDAY,  March  3  and  4,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day, 
many  thousands  of  VALUABLE  STOVE  PLANTS,  comprising 
handsome  specimens,  including  Medinilla  magnitica,  Allamandas. 
Ilougainvillea,  Rondeletia,  Cleroaendrons,  Polygalas,  Cyathea,  several 
large  Euchans  ;  also  large  quantities  of  Bouvardias,  Dcndrobium 
nobile,  Epiphyllum,  Anlhurium,  Scherzerianum,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  Acnimcnes,  Ficus,  Ixoras,  Begonias,  and  others.  Also  anex- 
tensiveassortmentofCHOICE  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS, consisting 
of  fine  specimen  Azalea  indica,  Polygalas,  Cape  Heaths,  &c  ;  400  Tree 
Carnations,  1000  Ericas,  1000  Show,  Fancy,  and  French  Pelargoniums  ; 
800  Primulas,  including  250  fine  double  white  and  Red  Cinerarias; 
1000  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Zonal,  and  double  Geraniums,  many  of  which 
are  large  handsome  Plants  ;  likewise  Cyclamen,  Kalosanthcs,  Lechcn- 
aultias,  Pimeleas,  and  other  New  Holland  Plants  ;  1000  Exotic  Ferns, 
800  Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hardy  Plants  in  pots. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sate.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  of  Mr.  IIEMSLEY  ;  at  the  Shop,  77,  Western  Road, 
Brighton;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  AND  HOWLETT,  Solicitors,  Ship 
Street,  Brighton;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  ValOers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex, E. 

The  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  on  the  Premises.  Home  Villa, 
Kcymer,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Nurseries,  will  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  slightest  reservation,  on  THURSDAY, 
March  6,  at  12  o'Clock  punctually. 

N.B.— P.  AND  M.'s  HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER  of  NUR- 
SERIES, FARMS,  MARKET  GARDENS,  SEED  and 
FLORIST  BUSINESSES,  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  will  be  Published 
on  March  1. 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  St,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
March  4,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  the  surplus  stock 
of  a  celebrated  Grower;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  by 
name;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Choice  Hardy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CONIFER.'E,  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS;  also  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Parsons'  Sup.-rb  COLLECTION 
of  GLADIOLI,  fine  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  RUBRUM,  choice 
Double  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,  &c 

On   view   the   morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues    may    be   had  at   the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,    STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLEICHENIAS. 

CRAPES  and  DUNN  have  the  honour  to  announce 
J  that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manlev  Hall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  Aj.ril  7,  8.  9,  and  to,  and  on 
TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAV,  April  15,  16,  and 
17,  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  half-past  11  for 
12  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  o!  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants  Catalogues,  admitting  one  person  to  the  ^  iew  and  Sale, 
price  «.  each,   will    be  ready   "ii    Mi"  li   l,   and  may  be  had   at  the 

Purler's  Lodge,  at  the    Hall,  \\liii  h  in   ll 1, ■  in  1  In-  Hardens,  or 

on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  SquKRD 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  to  4  o'Clock. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants,  &c  ,  In  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  H.ill  Is  lltuated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  is  Old  TrafTord, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

English  Grown  Camellias,  Azalea  indica,  Eplphyllums, 

EUCHARIS,  AMARYLLIS.  FERNS,  Standard  and  D«arl 
ROSES  Ulh  il"  'l>ENl>RONS,  Pyramid  and  Standard  hklUT 
TREES,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS'SHRUBS,  together 
with  an  assortment  ot  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  in  collections  for 
large  or  small  Gardens,  &C. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  29,  Kins  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W  C.,On  I'll!  USD  AY,  March  o,  at  hall-past  ir  o'clock,  rco  1'n-lish 
crown  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  EPIPHYLLUMS, 
EUCHARIS,  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  &c;  an  assortment  of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  in  collections  for  small  or  lar^'e  Gardens  :  and 
a  quantity  of  RHODODENDRONS,  Pyramid  and  Standard  FRUIT 
TREES,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &tc. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C 

Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey 

{One  Mile  from  the  Woking  Station,  South-Western  Railway). 
R.    W.    ABRAHAM    begs   to  inform  Gentlemen, 


M 


Nurserymen,  Builders,  and  others,  that  in  consequence  of 
many  Lots  not  havi  tig  been  disposed  of  at  the  late  Sale  of  NURSERY 
K  at  DUNFORD,  they  have  been  removed  (for  convenience  of 
Sale!  to  the  above  Nursery,  and  will  be  there  OFFERED  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  least  reseive,  on  WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  March  iq  and  2oinst.,  each  day  at  i  o'Clock.  They 
consist  ot  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  4  feet ;  SYCAMORE,  NOR- 
WAY MAPLE, and  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  5  to  9  feet;  SCOTCH 
and  SPRUCE  FIR,  3  feet,  clean  crown;  ENGLISH  OAK.  5  feet; 
Green  and  Variegated  HOLLY,  YEW,  BOX.  RHODODENDRON 
PONTICUM.&c.  Also  a  quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  many 
other  items,  enumerated  in  Catalogues,  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale, 
and  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  Iree  by  post  on  application. 

To  Practical  Gardeners  and  Others. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  WANTAGE,  BERKS. 

J  AND  E.  BELCHER  are  favoured  with  instructions 
*  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Bear  Inn,  Wantage,  on 
V,  [  DNBSDAY.  March  26,  at  3  for  4  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  all 
those  valuable  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  with  Orchard  -  house, 
60  feet  6  inches  by  24  feet,  luted  with  cannon  boiler,  4-inch  pipes,  &c, 
complete,  and  well  stocked  with  very  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  ; 
Greenhouses,  35  ieet  by  it  feet,  and  35  leet  by  13  feet ;  Pineries,  34  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  33  feet  by  7  feet,  fitted  with  saddle  boiler,  pipes,  &c, 
complete.  Garden  and  Dwelling-house,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Newbury  Street,  with  a  frontage  thereto  of  40  feet  6  inches. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  L.  IOTCHAM,  Esq,, 
Solicitor,  and  of  J.  and  E.  BELCHER,  Auctioneers  and  Estate 
Agents,  Wantage. 


Great  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock 

MR.  THOMAS  WILDE  has  received  instructions 
from  Mr.  B.  Whitham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  at  his  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  on 
MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  March  10  and  11,  at  n  for  12  o'clock, 
the  following  well-grown  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  comprising  a  large 
quantity  ot  2  10  4-yr.  old  Seedling  Rhododendrons,  twice  trans- 
planted; also  fine  bushy  Rhododendrons,  from  i1^  to  4  feet  high  ; 
common  Laurels,  Austrian  Pines,  English  Yews,  Cuprcssus  Lawson- 
iana,  American  Arbor-vita;,  Thuja  Warreana,  Azalea  pontica,  Box, 
Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  common  Ash,  Norway  Maples,  Sycamores, 
Poplars,  Willows,  Privets,  extra  strong  transplanted  Quick,  4  to 
6  years  old  ;  Syringas,  Dogwoods,  Ribes  sanguinea,  &c. 

Catalogues  may  m  had,  gratis,  on  and  after  Monday,  March  3,  and 
further  information  obtained,  on  application  to  B.  WHITHAM.  the 
Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  offices, 
6o,  Hyde  Lane,  Hyde,  near  Manchester. 


Important  and  Extensive  Sale  of  Shorthorns, 

At  BINGLEY  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  FIFTH  GREAT  CENTRAL  EXHIBITION 
and  SALE  of  YOUNG  BULLS  and  other  PURE-BRED 
SHORTHORNS,  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the  6th  of  March 
next.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  head  of  highly  descended 
Cows,  Heifers,  and  Bulls,  from  the  Herds  of  Lord  Sudeley,  Lord 
Penrhyn,  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Messrs. 
Allen,  Bowly,  Bayes,  Curlier,  Dudding,  Fawcett,  Fowler,  Game, 
Graham,  Lythall,  Mace,  Morris,  Mcintosh,  Robinson,  Stubbs,  Sar- 
toris,  H  J.  Sheldon,  Woodward,  Rev.  H.  Beckwith,  Captain  Oliver, 
and  oiher  noted  breeders  are  entered,  including  animals  of  the 
Gwynne,  Charmer,  Sweetheart,  Frill,  J.,  Certainty,  Lancaster,  and 
other  favourite  families,  amongst  which  will  be  found  winners  at 
Abingdon,  Chippenham,  Stafford,  Weedon,  Wellington,  and  other 
important  local  Shows. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  exhibited  will  be  OFFERED  for  SALE 
by  AUCTION,  without  any  further  reserve  than  entering  them  at 
not  more  than  Twenty  Guineas  each. 

Admission,  from  9  to  5,  u. 

The  Judging  will  commence  at  9,  and  the  Auction  at  10.30,  so  that 
intending  purchasers  should  arrive  in  Birmingham  the  night  before. 

Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  6d.  each,  will  be  sent  on  application. 
JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices,  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Important  Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle, 

At  the  ISLAND,  COUNTY  WEXFORD,  IRELAND. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  March  4,  at  the  Island,  County  Wexford, 
FIFTEEN  Choice  young  BULLS,  and  EIGHTEEN  IN-CALF 
COWS  and  HEIFERS,  from  the  first-class  HERD  belonging  to 
"W.  Bolton,  Esq.  The  Bulls  are  principally  by  Mr.  Bootlvs  King 
Richard  (26.523),  from  Dams  of  the  Gwynne,  Glossy,  Woodbine,  and 
Torr's  Bright  Tribes.  They  are  of  large  growth,  rich  colour,  with  an 
abundance  of  hair  and  natural  flesh.  Manrico  (26,805),  also  bred  at 
Warlaby,  is  the  Sire  of  the  Heifers,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Cows, 
are  mostly  heavy  in  calf  to  King  Richard  or  Lieutenant-General. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Important  Sale  of  Self-Coloured  Jersey  Cattle. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  THURSDAY,  April  24  (a  o'Clock),  at  Bradwell,  two  miles 
from  Wolverton  Station,  London  and  Nonh-Western  Railway,  the 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  FIRST  CLASS  JERSEY  CATTLE  the 
property  of  William  George  Duncan,  Esq.  It  numbers  about  40  Head 
(four  fine  young  Bulls,  as  well  as  several  remarkably  good  Heifers), 
and  has  been  bred  since  the  year  1849  from  cows  selected  on  the 
island.  Animals  from  the  Dauncey  stock  were  also  purchased,  and 
the  same  celebrated  strain  has  been  introduced  through  the  present 
and  recent  sires.  The  Stock  has  been  kept  solely  for  farm  and  dairy 
purposes,  the  greatest  care  having  been  bestowed  on  the  breeding,  as 
well  as  in  realising  the  greatest  profit  from  the  udder  produce.  As  a 
herd  of  self-coloured  Jerseys,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  great  milking  properties,  this  Stock  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, and  will  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Public 
Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Lightburne  Park,  near  Ulverston. 

IMPORTANT     SALE      of     SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  to 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  Liehtbume  Park,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  8  next,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  PURE 
BRED  SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Alex-  Brogden,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Ashbumer,  consisting  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and 
HEIFERS  of  the  Elvira  and  Ruby  Rose  {Princess  family),  Acomb, 
Blanche,  Barmpton  Rose,  Cressida,  Darlington,  Gwynne,  Sweetheart, 
and  other  well-known  and  excellent  tribes. 

The  Bulls  are  a  grand  and  attractive  lot,  and  include  two  of  the 
Princess  family,  and  a  Winsome  or  Wild  Eyes,  all  by  4th  Baron 
Oxford  (25,580).  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  3d  (28,761)  will  also  be 
included  in  the  Sale. 

First-class  Kirklevington  Sires  have  been  used.  Those  now  in 
service  are  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  {28,764),  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 
3d  (28,761),  23d  Duke  of  Oxford,  a  Son  of  4th  Baron  Oxfonf (25,580), 
and  6th  Duke  of  Kirklevington  by  Duke  of  Kirklevington  [25,082). 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  shortly  be  issued,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  n,  Euston  Square, 
London,  N.W. 


CAETER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR  PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

Per  Acre. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     2o\y.  to  30J. 

FOR   MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     i%s.  to  yzs. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 2Sj.  to  30J. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres, 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature): — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  K.IERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds.1 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappak,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.' 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,  gd.      Price  per  cwt.  on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence  of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Ventnor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  "SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  ...■       12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year     14    o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22     6 

CLOVERS    ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated     by    special     Act     of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
tst, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Lauded  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STAHLES,    and    OUT- 
liUILDINGS. 
3d,— To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction   of   RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT    of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
Sth,-To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASIIURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C.;  ol  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,  \V.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 


iohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
'redk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 

'  "oyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 


John  Horatio  LIo;.    . 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ROYAL        DUBLIN        SOCIETY. 
Founded  A.D.  1731.      Incorporated  A.D.   1741. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Quken. 
Vice-Patron— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
President—  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

1873. 
ANNUAL  GREAT  SPRING  CATTLE  SHOW  of  BREEDING 
and   FAT  STOCK,    SWINE,    POULTRY,    PIGEONS,  and    RAB- 
BITS,   IMPLEMENTS,  and    MECHANICAL   APPLIANCES,   to 
be  held  on  TUESDAY,  April  15,  and  Three  following  days. 

The  Prizes,  which  are  open  to  general  Competition  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will  include  the  Chaloner  Challenge  Cup,  value  155 
Sovereigns,  besides  Money  Prizes,  exceeding  £340;  Fifty  Medals, 
and  several  Honorary  Certificates,  &c. 

Applications  (including  postage  stamp)  for  Forms  of  Entry  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  A.  CORRlGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricultural  Office, 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dublin. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  Notice  of  Entry  on  Single  Fees  will 
be  FRIDAY,  March  14;  and  the  LAST  DAY  on  payment  of  Double 
Fees  will  be  THURSDAY,  March  20.  By  Order, 

W.  E.  STEELE,  MP.,  Registrar  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

13  OYAL       AGRIC  U  LTU  R AL 

-*-*1      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  MARCH 


1873. 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING   WEEK. 

!  London   Farmers'  Club  (adjourned  discussion 
on   Mr   H.  M.  Jenkins' paper  on  Large  and 
Small    Farm    Systems),    at     the     Salisbury 
Hotel— 6  P.M. 
r  Central     Chamber     of   Agriculture    (Council 
I      Meeting— Reports  from  Committees  on  Con- 
'      tagtous  Diseases  (Animals)  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion— Resolution  on  Unexhausted  Improve- 
ments), at  the  Salisbury  Hotel — n  a_m. 
(  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 
5  J     cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square — Noon 
r  Shorthorn   Show  and   Sale,  at   Bingley  Hall, 
(      Birmingham. 


"( 


Wednesday,    — 
Thursday,        —     6 


THERE  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  winters  in 
this  country  have  become  milder  than  they 
once  were  ;  and  against  mild  winters  there  is  an 
inveterate  popular  prejudice.  In  both  respects 
the  popular  estimate  is  erroneous.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  extension  of  thorough 
drainage  has  done  much  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  and  the  air  in  close  contiguity 
with  it  in  particular  districts.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment,  indeed,  that  the  temperature  of 
land  over  wide  districts  has  in  this  way  been 
permanently  raised  about  30,  and  the  fogs  which 
brooded  over  marshy  localities  that  have  been 
drained  are  no  longer  observable.     But  drainage 
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has  only  a  local  influence,  and  does  not  affect 
the  great  wind  currents  which  sweep  over  oceans 
and  continents.  Drainage  will  not  avert  north- 
east winds,  and  north-east  winds  are  certain  to 
bring  and  deposit  their  burden  of  snow  even  so 
late  sometimes  as  the  month  of  May.  The 
drainage  of  bogs  may  have  carried  off  the  float- 
ing vapours  which  engendered  agues  and  rheu- 
matisms ;  but  all  our  agricultural  improvements 
have  not  materially  diminished  the  annual  rain- 
fall, nor  have  they  increased  the  average  tempe- 
rature of  January,  or  changed  the  character 
of  the  second  month  of  the  year. 

' '  Februarys  fill  the  dike 
Either  with  black  or  white." 

Taking  the  past  10  or  12  years,  we  find  in  them 
almost  every  variety  of  season  of  which  the 
records  of  the  past  furnish  an  example.  The 
winter  of  1796,  which  was  a  good  while  before 
the  epoch  of  thorough  draining,  was  as  warm  as 
that  of  1S72-3  up  to  mid-January.  In  the  first 
month  of  that  year  the  maximum  reading  of  the 
barometer  near  London  was  550,  the  minimum 
was  380,  and  the  mean  was  47". 5  ;  so  that  during 
the  whole  month  it  never  reached  nearer  the 
freezing  point  than  6°.  It  is  narrated,  under  date 
January  9  that  year,  that  "  there  is  an  orchard 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hedge,  of  the  parish  of  Ash- 
ford,  near  Barnstaple,  an  Apple  tree  with  blos- 
soms in  full  perfection,  and  another  tree  with  the 
Apples  set." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  parallels,  both  recent  and 
more  remote,  to  the  winter  of  1796.  In  the  autumn 
of  1865  this  country  was  visited  with  a  kind  of 
weather  that  seemed  unprecedented.  For  weeks 
during  the  month  of  September  and  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  thermometer  daily  reached 
8o°,  and  the  nights,  generally  cool  at  that  season, 
resembled  a  very  sultry  July.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  appeared  a  plague  of  flies,  and  so 
dense  were  the  clouds  of  these  insects,  that 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  covered  with  a 
kind  of  crust  of  them.  At  the  base  of  every  wall 
they  were  drifted  into  little  heaps,  doors  and 
windows  had  to  be  rigidly  closed,  mouth,  ears 
and  eyes  were  subjected  to  a  formidable  inva- 
sion, and  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
Egyptian  plague.  At  the  same  time  insects  of  a 
novel  kind  attacked  the  Turnips,  caterpillars  of 
portentous  size  invaded  the  gardens,  and  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  butterflies  would  be 
fluttering  in  December.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain 
about  the  middle  of  October  brought  a  thorough 
change.  Such  a  peculiar  season  suggests  the 
mention  of  others  more  remote.  In  the  year 
1652  it  is  recorded  that  "in  England  there  was 
such  abundance  of  white  butterflies  as  was 
never  heard  of  before.  They  destroyed  all  Cab- 
bage, and  divers  cobbles  coming  from  the  sea 
could  hardly  see  the  land  for  them."  The  un- 
common heat  "  produced  ripe  wine  berries  and 
Grapes,  and  abundance  of  Scotch  chestanes 
openly  sauld  at  the  mercat  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  baken  in  pasties  at  banquets."  The  same 
kind  of  weather  continued  during  the  later 
months  of  the  year,  so  that  fruit  trees  blos- 
somed in  November,  and  some  of  them  bare 
fruit,  "  albeit  not  in  perfection."  The  Furze  and 
Broom  bloomed  again  ;  the  Violet,  not  due  till 
March,  presented  its  modest  head  in  November; 
birds  began  to  build  their  nests  and  lay  eggs  at 
Martinmas  ;  and  salads  and  sybows  were  cried 
and  sold  in  Edinburgh  on  November  27.  The 
whole  winter  from  October  till  March  was  so  fine 
and  warm  as  to  seem  like  a  second  summer,  and 
during  all  that  time  there  were  not  more  than 
"  six  showers  of  wet  or  snow."  The  following 
summer  was  exceedingly  fine  and  early,  with 
great  abundance  of  food,  but  the  drought  was  so 
serious  that  "  the  wells  on  which  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  depended  for  water  ran  dry,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  could  not  get  sufficient  for  order- 
ing their  meat."  The  unfortunate  inhabitants 
had  to  travel  a  mile  before  they  could  get  clean 
water,  "  either  for  brewing  ale  or  for  their  pot 
meat." 

But  the  cold  winters  of  modern  times  may 
likewise  be  compared  with  those  of  a  previous 
century.  Not  to  mention  1870-1,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  about  Christmas,  i860,  occurred 
the  most  extreme  cold  that  had  been  experienced 
in  the  present  century,  and  it  continued  about  a 
fortnight.  Such  a  season  was  compared  with 
1838  and  1 814,  both  remarkable  years,  but  the 
cold  in  i860  was  quiteequal  to  that  of  the  others. 
We  have  mentioned  the  month  of  January,  1796, 
as  remarkably  mild,  but  the  January  of  the 
previous  year  was  so  extremely  severe  as  to  be 
a  marked    epoch    with    meteorologists.       The 


winter  of  1674  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record,  and  some  of  the  incidents  which 
occurred  in  the  south  of  Scotland  have  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  James  Hogg,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  previous  summer  had 
been  exceedingly  wet,  and  the  harvest  was  much 
endangered,  but  about  January  I  a  storm 
from  the  east  strewed  the  coasts  of  Berwick- 
shire and  Northumberland  with  wrecks.  The 
gales  continued  during  'January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  20th  of  the  latter  month  a 
heavy  fall  of  drifting  snow  came  on,  accompanied 
with  a  vehement  frost,  which  continued  without 
abatement  for  two  weeks,  and  was  long  known  as 
"the  13  drifty  days."  There  was  no  decided 
improvement  till  March  29,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  hill  pastures  were  sealed  up  with  frost 
and  snow.  In  the  Dumfriesshire  district  of  Esk- 
dale  upwards  of  20,000  sheep  perished,  and  all 
the  sheep  left  in  the  locality  were  said  to  have 
been  40  wedders  on  one  farm,  and  five  old  ewes 
on  another.  The  farm  of  Phawhope  remained 
without  stock  and  without  a  tenant  for  20  years, 
and  at  length  it  was  let  for  a  term  of  years  at  the 
rent  of  "  a  grey  coat  and  a  pair  of  hose."  A  late 
harvest  followed  ;  there  was  no  reaping  till 
October,  and  most  of  the  corn  was  green  when 
cut  even  then.  As  showing  how  seasons  have 
run  to  extremes  in  former  times,  it  is  worth 
notice  that  the  winter  following  was  mild,  and 
free  from  rain. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  "  a  green  yule 
makes  a  fat  kirkyard,"  which  indicates  a  belief 
that  open  winters  are  unfavourable  to  health. 
This  is  now  proved  to  be  a  fallacy  ;  and  very 
cold  winters  are  found  to  be  very  unhealthy 
winters.  Taking  the  intense  cold  of  i860  as  an 
example,  we  find  that  in  London  the  death-rate 
for  the  week  ending  January  19,  1861,  had  risen 
to  1925,  or  585  above  the  estimated  average  for 
the  week,  and  about  double  the  number  of 
deaths  for  a  week  in  autumn.  This  increased 
fatality  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  cold, 
especially  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  pul- 
monary complaints,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  carried 
off  in  the  week  782  persons,  while  the  corrected 
average  for  corresponding  weeks  was  only  301. 
In  that  part  of  London  known  as  the  City,  the 
mortality  actually  rose  to  within  seven  of  the 
number  of  cases  reached  under  the  visitation  of 
cholera  in  184S.  We  have  referred  to  the  extreme 
cold  of  January,  1795  ;  and  the  killing  effects  of 
cold  were  even  then  known  and  proclaimed. 
A  paper  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Dr.  HEBERDEN  the  younger,  containing  a 
comparison  of  the  deaths  in  that  month  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  was  extremely  mild.  He  found 
that  the  excess  of  mortality  in  the  cold  month 
was  not  less  than  1752,  "a  number,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  surely  sufficient  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  most  prejudiced  admirer  of  a  frosty 
winter."  The  Doctor  stated  his  conclusion  as  a 
general  principle,  substantiated  even  then  by 
the  monthly  tables  of  mortality,  but  specially 
illustrated  by  two  successive  seasons  within 
everybody's  recollection.  When  the  month  of 
January,  1796,  turned  out  so  uncommonly  mild, 
serious  effects  on  the  public  health  were  appre- 
hended from  the  unseasonable  weather — appre- 
hensions, says  a  commentator  on  Dr.  Heber- 
DEN's  statistics,  "  which  this  interesting  fact 
seems  to  resolve  into  mere  vulgar  prejudice." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Dr.  Heberden  for  the 
facts  which  disprove  this  old  prejudice.  The 
Registrar's  returns  for  the  present  winter  up  till 
the  middle  of  last  month  record  at  the  same  time 
the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  season,  and  the 
extraordinary  low  death  rate  which  has  prevailed 
during  it.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  sharp 
fortnight,  with  a  heavy  downfall  of  snow,  and  a 
dry  fortnight,  during  which  the  snow  has  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  work,  so  much  behind,  on 
most  arable  farms,  has  been  greatly  helped  and 
overtaken  by  both  the  weeks  of  frost  and  the 
weeks  of  thaw. 

Clay  soils  have  been  mouldered  by  the  frost, 
and  since  it  left  us  Bean  sowing  has  been  every- 
where completed,  and  the  land  has  been  in  fit 
condition  for  Peas  and  Oats  and  Barley  sowing, 
and  the  sooner  all  this  work  is  finished  now  the 
better.  But,  as  if  the  season  were  never  to  lose 
the  almost  whimsical  character  of  its  changeful- 
ness,  all  England  has  once  more  been  wrapped 
up  in  snow  during  the  past  week,  and  it  has  lain 
from  s  to  10  inches  deep  over  the  whole  island. 

On    Monday    last   only   the   best   samples  of 

English  Wheat  made  the  prices  of  the  previous  week. 
As  to  other  grain,  prices  remained  unaltered.    Demand 


was   slack,   and   trade   dull. In   the    Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  trade  was  depressed,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  prices  was  unfavourable. 

The  important  paper  on  Large  and  Small 

Farm  Systems,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jen*i<ins,  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  editor  of  its 
yournal,  will  receive  a  second  discussion  before  the 
London  Farmers'  Club  on  Monday  next. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  simplify  the  title  to  land  by  a  modification  in 
the  law  and  practice  of  land  settlement  upon  lives  not 
in  being.  —  Mr.  Pell  withdrew  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Education  Bill,  finding  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  take  the  matter  up. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Directors 

of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  it  was 
resolved  to  spend  ,£350  in  prizes  for  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Scotland,  viz.  : — For  approved  reports,  by  a 
proprietor  or  tenant,  on  the  cultivation  of  not  less  than 
150  imperial  acres  of  land  of  inferior  quality — 1st 
premium,  ,£200  ;  2d,  ^150.  Intimation  of  intention  to 
compete  to  be  lodged  by  November  1,  1S73.  The 
operations  to  be  reported  on  must  be  commenced  not 
later  than  the  autumn  of  1S73,  be  conducted  on  a  farm 
of  at  least  150  acres  imperial,  extend  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  or  six  years,  and  embrace  a  complete 

rotation  of  crops. At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 

the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  it  was  resolved  to  ask  at  the  next  meeting  for 
,£300,  to  obtain  reports  on  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

The  Midland  Counties  Herald  informs  us  that 

the  entries  for  the  Bingley  Hall  Shorthorn  Show 
at  Birmingham,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
held  in  England,  closed  on  Saturday  last,  and  include 

fewer  than  177  animals,  about  seven-eighths  of 
which  are  bulls  from  10  to  18  months  old.  T  his 
number  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  and 
equals  the  figures  of  the  Great  Dublin  Spring  Show. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  practical  men 
that  cattle  shows  generally  do  not  tend  to  improv  e  the 
breed  or  increase  the  production  of  our  national  stock; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  one  now  referred  to,  which  is 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  well-bred  male  animals, 
intended  for  bond  fide  sale,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,  as  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  its  importance. 
Already,  after  only  four  years'  existence,  the  introduc- 
tion of  well-bred  sires  into  the  ordinary  dairy  stocks  of 
the  midlands  has  had  a  most  marked  and  beneficial 
effect.  Buyers  have  such  an  opportunity  of  selection 
as  they  cannot  obtain  without  visiting  50  or  60 
different  herds,  and  travelling  perhaps  2000  or  3000 
miles  in  doing  so,  and  the  prices,  ranging  from  20  gs., 
place  a  well-bred  bull  within  the  reach  of  all.  Ex- 
perience has  amply  proved  that  stock  breeding,  if 
carried  on  with  judgment,  is  a  profitable,  if  not  the 
only  remunerative  branch  of  British  farming,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  at  all  to  anticipate  that  the 
steadily  increasing  value  of  well-bred  stock,  more 
especially  Shorthorns,  will  be  checked.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  show,  which  in  the  first  year  were  somewhat 
loosely  drawn,  now  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  and  have 
secured  the  confidence  of  breeders  of  the  highest  degree 
of  eminence  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  herds  of 
Lord  Tenrhyn,  Lord  Sudeley,  Captain  Oliver,  H.J. 
Sheldon,  T.  K.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Bowly,  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  G.  Graham,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Sartoris, 
Messrs.  Game,  Mr.  T.  Mace,  Messrs.  Woodward,  Mr. 
Ladds,  Messrs.  Dudding,  and  many  others  of  equal 
note,  will  be  represented  ;  while  several  highly- 
descended  bulls  of  the  "Sweetheart,"  the  "Charmer," 
the  "J,"  the  "  Gwynne,"  the  "  Certainty,"  the  "  Lan- 
caster," and  other  families  of  fashionable  and  valuable 
lineage,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  Several  of  the 
animals  to  be  exhibited  have  already  appeared  in  the 
showyard,  and,  amongst  others,  will  be  the  winners  at 
Abingdon,  Chippenham,  Weedon,  Stafford,  Welling- 
ton, &c,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  It  is  found 
necessary  to  commence  the  judging  at  9  A. M,  and  the 
auction  at  half-past  10,  so  that  intending  purchasers 
should  arrive  in  Birmingham  on  the  evening  of 
March  5.  As  usual,  the  auction  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke,  and  the  whole  of  the 
stock  is  for  unreserved  sale  beyond  the  entry  of 
20  gs. 

On  the  alleged  Scarcity  of  Horses,  which 

is  just  now  occupying  public  attention,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Church,  Secretary  to  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  writes  to  the  limes  as  follows  : — 

"Lord  GRANVILLE  and  Admiral  Rous  may  be  right 
in  what  they  have  stated  with  reference  to  racehorses, 
hunters,  and  high-class  carriage-horses.  There  may  be 
more  horses  of  that  description  in  England  now  than  at 
any  former  period.  1  do  not  profess  to  have  any  know- 
ledge on  that  subject. 

"  I  take  it,  however,  to  be  of  far  more  interest  to  the 
general  public  to  know  something  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  working  horse,  such  as  is  required  for  use  by  trades- 
men, omnibus,  and  cab  and  van  proprietors.  Of  that  class 
there  is,  and  has  for  more  than  two  years  past  been,  a 
very  serious  deficiency,  not  attributable  to  the  '  increased 
prosperity'  of  the  country,  as  alleged  by  Admiral  Rous, 
but  an  actual  deficiency  in  supply. 

"In  the  last  12  years  the  London  General  Omnibus 
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Company  (Limited)  have  purchased  22,024  horses  for 
their  business  ;  the  average  prices  in  each  year  have  been 
as  follows  :— 1861,  ^25  13*.  ;  1862,  ^25  zs.  7<i.  ;  1863, 
£23  9s.  7d.  ;  1864,  ^23  ;  1865,  £23  ;  1866,  Z>3  151.  7*5 
1867,  £23  us.  4<i.\  1868, j£ 23  $s.  iorf.;  1869,  £23  17s.  gd.\ 
1870,  2=4  3*  $<*■'■  lS7i.  227  *8J"-  5*i  l872.  A32  J7*  8(/- 
"  Until  1870  the  company  had  not  purchased  a  single 
foreign  horse,  and  had  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  as  many  horses  as  they  required,  exclusively 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  From  that  date, 
owing,  no  doubt,  chiefly  to  the  demand  arising  from  the 
Continental  war,  the  supply  gradually  decreased,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1S71  it  almost  entirely  failed,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  fully  33  per  cent,  in  the  price 
offered.  At  the  present  time,  and  during  the  past 
18  months,  the  company  have,  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  obtained  all  their  horses  from  France,  and  many 
of  the  English  dealers  who  formerly  supplied  them  with 
horses  have  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  trade  through 
their  inability  either  to  procure  horses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  adapt  themselves  to  the  foreign  trade.  I 
believe  that  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  in  London  at 
the  present  time  the  number  of  working  horses  is  very 
greatly  below  that  of  any  previous  time  during  the  last 
10  years." 

Messrs.  Drummond  &  Sons,  of  Stirling,  call 

attention  in  a  trade  circular  to  the  trade  prices  of 
Clover  Seeds,  as  they  are  given  along  with  the 
"markets"  in  the  agricultural  journals  and  "prices 
current."  In  reading  these  one  is  struck  by  the  wide 
range  of  prices  that  are  quoted.  For  instance,  red  has 
been  put  down  this  year  at  from  50.T.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  j 
white  from  6$s.  to  96s.  ;  Alsike  J$s.  to  105^.,  &c. 
The  samples  are  as  variable  in  quality  as  are  the  prices, 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  much  of  the  seed  is  very 
inferior,  little  better  than  "  rubbish,"  yet  it  all  finds 
purchasers  somewhere.  Were  farmers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  quality  than  the  price,  and  purchase 
seed  that  is  pure,  and  of  a  guaranteed  growth,  they 
might  sow  the  land  with  a  less  quantity,  and  obtain  a 
better  result,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  crop,  than  they  would  with  a  "cheap" 
seed.  To  judge  Clover  seeds  correctly  requires  very 
considerable  skill  and  a  lengthened  experience,  and 
even  with  these,  the  eye  is  insufficient  to  guide  to  a  true 
decision,  it  is  therefore  needful  that  the  percentage  of 
growth  be  carefully  ascertained.  In  white  and  Alsike 
this  is  specially  necessary,  as  in  very  many  instances 
the  finest  looking,  high  coloured  and  dearest  seeds  are 
found  to  give  the  lowest  growth.  Perhaps  that  may  be 
owing  to  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  some  other  "doctor- 
ing "  process  ? 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

OtJR  readers  will  not  be  in.  danger  of  forgetting 
the  Birmingham  bull  show,  which  opens  on  Friday 
next  (the  6th  inst.).  We  have  received  a  proof  cata- 
logue containing  along  list  of  124  bulls  between  12  and 
20  months  old,  many  of  which  bear  names  backed 
with  pedigrees  of  high  merit. 

The  19th  number  of  Thornton's  Circular  has 

reached  us.  Mr.  Thornton,  after  giving  the  general 
results  of  44  principal  Shorthorn  sales  effected  last 
year,  gives  us  the  following  summary  : — 1922  head 
averaged  ^"58  9-r.  S^.,  and  realised  a  total  sum  of 
,£112,404  \2$.  "The  number  of  sales  as  well  as  the 
number  of  head  sold  is  slightly  below  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  general  average  is  £2.  los.  higher.  By  the 
outside  public  the  astonishing  sums  paid  for  individual 
animals  of  fashionable  blood  is  looked  upon  almost  as 
a  mania."  Is  Mr.  Sanday  one  of  this  outside  public? 
we  would  respectfully  ask,  singling  out  Mr.  Sanday  as 
a  representative  man  from  a  rather  formidable  array  of 
professional  agriculturists  who  agree  with  this  ver- 
dict of  the  general  public.  Mr.  Thornton  apologises  for 
the  "devotees."  "An  objection  has  also  been  raised 
against  such  prices,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  paid 
for  animals  of  certain  pedigree,  irrespective,  of  great  in- 
dividual merit  ;  yet  nevertheless  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  consecutive  use  of  purely  bred  males,  not  only 
perpetuates  purity  of  pedigree,  but  effects  improvement 
and  fixity  of  type  beyond  all  other  methods."  The 
next  sentence  about  "the  continual  change  and  decay 
of  animal  life  "  is  rather  beyond  us,  and  we  therefore 
leave  it  to  make  a  remark  upon  its  predecessor. 
We  think  no  one  would  dispute  the  admitted 
fact  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Thornton.  Still,  in  spite 
of  this  admission,  we  are  disposed  now,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  agree  with  the  objector.  To  support 
pedigree  for  its  own  sake  —  pedigree,  robbed  of 
those  qualities  for  which  alone  it  is  valued — pedigree, 
associated  with  enfeebled  constitution,  diminished 
fertility,  and  reduced  size — is  what  is  objected  to. 
Once  make  it  clear  to  the  objector  that  pedigree 
insures  width  of  frame,  hardihood,  milk,  beef,  early 
maturity,  &c,  and  he  objects  no  more.  But  while  he 
suspects  that  the  high-priced,  fashionably-bred  heifer 
is  a  weed,  and  the  daughter  of  a  weed,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  weed,  he  will  also  suspect  that  she  too 
may  throw  him  (although,  possibly,  fashionable  and 
highly-bred),  another  weed. 

We  are  favoured  with  the  following  Catalogues 

of  coming  Shorthorn  Sales,  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Thornton : — 

Mr.  Bolton's,  the  Island,  County  Wexford,  March  4. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Southampton,  Wittlebury,  near  Tow- 
cester,  March  19. 

Mr.  W.  Faulkner,  Rothersthorpe,  near  Northampton, 
March  20. 

Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Storrs,  Windermere,  March  27. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbon,  of  Holmescales,  Milnthorpe,  (at 
Storrs,}  March  27. 

We  have  not  space  at  present  to  notice  all  the  herds 
indicated  in  the  above  list,  but  as  the  time  is  compara- 
tively distant  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  first,  we  hope 
for  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  catalogues  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  hired  from  Warlaby  "  good  bulls, 
animals  not  only  of  high  pedigree,  but  of  great 
personal  merit,"  and  this  system  has  been  continued  up 
to  the  present  day.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  in  a 
herd  of  "Gwynnes,"  "Woodbines,"  and  recently  of 
"Mantalinis,"  as  well  as  representatives  of  other 
sound  and  celebrated  families,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  stock  well  known  by  its  successes  in  the  principal 
Irish  showyards. 

The  stock  now  for  sale  comprises  15  very  choice  young 
bulls  that  are  by  the  Warlaby  sires,  and  principally  from 
dams  of  the  "Gwynne,"  "Glossy,"  and  "Woodbine" 
tribes,  as  well  as  other  good  families,  including  the 
"  Aylesby  Bright"  strain.  They  are  beautiful  colours, 
very  full  of  hair,  and  well  fleshed,  not  having  been  pam- 
pered, but  reared  well  from  calfhood.  The  heifers  are 
mostly  by  Manrico,  out  of  dams  possessing  great  dairy 
qualities ;  among  them  will  be  found  a  few  of  the 
favourite  "  Woodbine  "  tribe,  that  has  produced  several 
of  the  most  noted  prize-winners  ;  both  the  heifers  as  well 
as  the  cows  are  in  calf  to  Mr.  Booth's  bulls.  The  stock 
will  be  openly  and  unreservedly  sold  as  heretofore  at  the 
Island,  which  is  eight  miles  from  Ferns,  nine  from  Fnnis- 
corthy,  twelve  from  Gorey,  and  twelve  from  Wexford,  all 
stations  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway. 
At  all  these  towns  there  is  good  hotel  accommodation, 
and  cars  as  well  as  other  conveyances  can  be  obtained. 
Steamers  leave  Wexford  for  Bristol  and  Liverpool  every 
week,  affording  quick  and  reasonable  transit  for  stock, 
and  every  attention  will  be  given  to  their  careful 
delivery. 

Mr.  William  Sturge,  in  an  interesting  paper, 

read  last  December  before  the  Institute  of  Surveyors, 
made  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  prices 
given  for  all  the  principal  agricultural  produce  from  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time.  The 
following  facts  relating  to  live  stock  are  of  immediate 
interest  to  us  here.  Figues  are  given,  which  lead  Mr. 
Sturge  to  the  statement  that : — 

From  1790  to  1814  beef  and  mutton  rose  in  price  150  per  cent. 
,,      1814  to  1823  ,,  fell         ,,         50         ,, 

„      1850  to  1872  „  rose         ,,         54         „ 

The  farmer  having  beef  to  sell  (and  we  except  mutton, 
on  account  of  wool  being  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
price  paid  for  fat  sheep)  may  expect  54  per  cent,  more 
for  his  bullocks  than  in  1850.  Mr.  Sturge,  however, 
goes  on  to  show,  from  Tables  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  (1S72,  Part  1),  that  the 
prices  of  store  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  great  October 
fair  at  Ballinasloe,  Ireland,  in  the  last  22  years,  from 
1S50  to  1872,  have  increased  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate.  These  Tables  show  a  progressive  advance  in  the 
price  of  first-class  oxen  from  ^10  per  head  in  1S50  to 
^"24  iar.  in  1S71,  or  145  per  cent.  ;  in  first-class 
heifers,  from  ^12  in  1850  to  ^26  \os.  in  1871,  or  120 
per  cent.  ;  in  first-class  wethers,  from  45 s.  to  84J., 
or  S6  per  cent.  ;  and  in  first-class  ewes,  from  40^. 
to  90s.,  or  125  per  cent.  The  increase  is  almost 
equally  marked  in  stock  of  inferior  descriptions.  How 
far  these  statements  apply  to  England  is  of  course  a 
question  which  may  provoke  dispute,  but  unquestionably 
the  farmer  who  now  sells  his  fat  stock  at  the  high 
prices  witnessed  in  any  market  we  choose  to  enter,  is 
not  the  recipient  of  the  advantage  of  these  high  prices. 
The  extra  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  lean  stock 
more  than  counterbalances  the  extra  value  of  the  same 
stock  when  fatted.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  only 
one  reasonable  course  open  to  him — to  breed  his  own 
stock,  and  in  that  way  to  pocket  the  profits, of  the 
breeder  as  something  to  stand  against  the  losses  of  the 
grazier. 

SHEEP. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  practical  instruction  upon 
the  treatment  of  lambing  ewes.  As  an  addendum  we 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  notes  upon  a  few 
points  of  importance  regarding  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  young  lamb's  existence. 

Young  ewes  are  occasionally  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
their  first  lambs,  and  require  coaxing  and  even  coercing 
by  close  confinement  with  their  offspring  before  they 
will  "take  to  them."  Any  loose  wool  should  be 
plucked  from  the  belly  of  the  ewe,  especially  near  the 
udder,  as  such  wool  may  otherwise  be  sucked  in  by  the 
lamb,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  stomach,  may  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  milk  curdles.  This  may  easily 
cause  the  death  of  a  young  lamb.  When  first  dropped 
the  lamb  should  be  placed  before  its  dam,  who  licks 
and  fondles  it  until  it  rises  on  to  its  feet  and  begins  to 
suck.  Both  lamb  and  dam  should  be  placed  for  three 
days  in  a  "  crib"  or  pen  in  the  lambing  shed,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  all  the  ewe  requires  for  food  is  a  few 
roots  and  hay.  In  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  where 
a  ewe  is  very  weak,  or  has  gone  through  a 
hard  time,    she  must    have  a  little  meal  or  oilcake 


wet,  when  his  "belly  is  full,"  but  a  hungered  lamb 
soon  succumbs  to  cold  winds  and  rain.  When  first 
turned  out  (at  three  days  old)  they  must  be  brought  in 
for  a  few  nights,  varying  in  number  with  the  strength 
of  the  lamb  and  the  character  of  the  weather.  Later, 
the  field  should  be  provided  with  a  few  thatched 
hurdles,  so  arranged  as  to  give  shelter.  When  a  ewe 
with  plenty  of  milk  loses  a  lamb,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  foster  another  upon  her.  This  is  by  no  means 
always  an  easy  task.  A  good  plan  is  to  skin  the  dead 
lamb,  to  bind  the  skin  on  the  lamb  you  wish  to  put  in 
its  place,  and  to  place  the  ewe  with  her  own  and  her 
foster  lamb  in  a  small  darkened  pen.  She  will  prob- 
ably take  to  the  stranger  in  two  or  three  days.  A 
refractory  ewe  is  thus  treated  : — -Two  stakes  are  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pen,  about  6  inches  apart  ;  the 
ewe's  head  is  then  put  through  between  these  stakes, 
and  the  two  tops  are  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
thong.  Thus  imprisoned,  the  ewe  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  strange  lamb's  approaches.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ewe  from  throwing  herself  down,  a  third  stake  is 
put  underneath  her,  horizontally,  and  supported  at 
each  end  by  a  hurdle.  A  foster  lamb  may  sometimes 
be  given  successfully  to  a  ewe  which  has  only  one 
lamb,  or  which  has  dropped  a  dead  lamb,  by  rubbing 
the  lamb  which  has  to  be  substituted  with  the  freshly 
dropped  and  wet  lamb.  The  ewe  will  probably  take 
to  both  lambs  as  well  as  if  they  both  were  her 
own.  When  a  ewe  has  two  lambs,  and  not 
a  sufficient  flow  of  milk,  cow  milk  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute.  Lambs,  however,  rarely 
do  well  at  first  upon  cow  milk,  and  it  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  right  stage  at  which  cow's 
milk  is  best  for  young  lambs — some  shepherds  insisting 
upon  milk  from  the  newest  calved  cow,  while  others 
say  that  the  cow  oldest  in  milk  should  be  chosen. 
Young  lambs  begin  to  crop  the  tops  of  Turnips  or  other 
tender  herbage  when  a  fortnight  old.  The  shepherd 
should  therefore  lose  no  time  in  putting  in  a  few  "lamb 
hurdles,"  so  as  to  enable  the  lambs  to  run  forward. 
Little  troughs  may  also  advantageously  be  placed  out- 
side such  hurdles,  and  supplied  with  a  little  finely- 
crushed  cake  and  bruised  Oats.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
get  lambs  early  accustomed  to  feed  from  troughs  on 
dry  food. 

The  "double  couples"  will  require  the  best  pasture, 
while  the  "single  couples"  will  do  equally  well  upon 
somewhat  inferior  keep.  Lambs  must  not  be  long  kept 
in  one  place,  but  be  shifted  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lambing  shed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
all  through  summer  it  is  a  golden  rule  that  the  oftener 
their  pasture  is  changed  the  better.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  principal  points  which  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  young  lambs. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  lately  before  the  Roxburghshire 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  S.  Bennett.] 

The  Potato  has  been  of  late  years,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  very  uncertain  and  difficult  to  grow  success- 
fully, I  think,  perhaps,  from  some  atmospheric  cause 
with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  Mr, 
Bollman,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Russia,  states  that 
if  the  seed  Potatos  be  well  dried  they  will  invariably 
produce  a  crop  free  from  disease.  I  am  afraid  that  he 
will  often  find  this  assertion  quite  unfounded,  and  I 
believe  that  as  yet  no  certain  cure  has  been  found,  or 
that  the  disease  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  I  will  now  merely  state  a  plan  that  I  have 
adopted  for  years  past,  cultivating  them,  I  may  say, 
with  somewhat  of  success  ;  for  if  in  some  seasons  the 
crop  has  not  been  so  heavy  as  that  planted  in  the 
common  way,  at  least  it  has  been  a  sound  one,  and  the 
tubers  of  a  more  even  size,  and  consequently  few,  if 
any,  small  ones.  Last  year,  as  we  all  know,  the  crop 
was  bad  everywhere,  and  the  tubers  small  and  gene- 
rally of  inferior  quality.  I  am  sorry  to  say  mine  are 
no  better  than  other  people's  in  this  respect,  but  they 
are  very  free  from  the  disease. 

I  think  the  best  land  upon  which  to  plant  Potatos 
is  seeds,  and  I  would  have  seven  or  eight  loads  of 
manure  per  acre  spread  upon  it  the  previous  winter 
before  breaking  the  seed  up,  and  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing a  like  quantity  put  into  the  ridges,  together  with 
either  guano  or  rape  dust — guano  for  choice  ;  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  nothing  like  Peruvian  guano 
for  the  growing  of  Potatos.  The  ridges  are  made 
2  feet  9  inches  apart,  and  the  Potato  sets  also  planted 
2  feet  9  inches  between.  They  should  be  of  a  good 
size  and  whole  ;  the  ridges  are  then  closed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  When  the  plant  is  just  peeping  the 
horse-hoe  is  used,  and  the  oftener  the  better,  the 
weeds  destroyed,  and  the  earth  loosened  round 
the  plant  with  the  hand-hoe.  When  sufficiently 
grown,  the  ridging  -  plough  is  used  to  give  a 
slight  earthing.  When  the  tops  are  about  1  foot  to 
1 4  foot  high,  the  earth  is  taken  with  a  spade  or  small 
shovel  from  between  the  plants  and  put  upon  the  top 
of  the  roots,  covering  the  haulm  or  stalks  to  within 
2  or  3  inches  of  the  top,  care  being  taken  not  to  go  too 
close  with  the  spade  to  injure  the  fibres.  By  so  doing 
a  lump  or  hillock  will  be  formed,  the  stalks  projecting 
nearly  round  at  the  bottom  of  the  lump,  the  apex  being 
on  the  crown  of  the  root.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
rain  water,  instead  of  running  down  the  stalks  on  the 


I  gruel,  and  this  will  be  best  administered  from  a  strong    _. 

>  glass  bottle.     A  young  lamb  will  stand  cold,  and  even  J  crown,  does  so  at  the  sides  of  the  lumps,  thereby  keep 
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ng  the  plant  dry,  which  I  think  is  one  means  of  pre-  I  other  day  a  friend  kindly  sent  me  a  Field,  containing  a  better,  and  boasting  something  very  like  a  horse-foot 
venting  the  disease  ;  besides,  removing  the  soil  and  ;  pan  in  one  corner,  where  I  found  a  brick-field,  and  a  pan.  There  were  one  or  two  under-horsed  and  after- 
manure  between  the  roots  and  putting  it  on  them  gives  pug-mill  with  a  trodden  circle  round  it,  made  by  horses  noon  men,  always  behind  in  their  work,  and  never  "to 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  growth,  and  by  so  doing  making  \  turning  a  mill.     One  would  expect  a  hard  floor  there,  the  fore,"  in  any  sense.     These    are  the  people  who 


the  sample  of  a  good  size  and  fewer  small  ones. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  land  is  much  better 
worked,  and  the  succeeding  crop  improved. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  expense  is  too  much  in 
growing  the  Potatos  in  this  manner,  but  this  is  not  so  ; 
for  the  earthing  with  the  spade  can  be  well  done  for 
15J.  per  acre  ;  the  saving  of  seed,  being  about  two  sacks 
per  acre,  will  always  pay  for  the  extra  expense  incurred. 
The  only  objection  is  the 
scarcity  of  hands  at  the 
time  they  want  earthing, 
and  therefore  perhaps  it 
would  hardly  be  feasible 
for   those    to  adopt    the 
plan  who  grow  the  Potato 
on   an   extensive    scale  ; 
but  for  the  grower  of  an 
acre   or  two  and   to  the 
cottager  in  his  garden  I 
am   convinced   the    plan 
is  a  good  one,  and  in  nine 
years  out  of  ten  it  pays 
— at  least  it  has  done  so 
with   me,    having    some 
years   back   made    more 
than  three  times  as  much 
per     acre     than      those 
planted   in   the  ordinary 
manner.     Two  years  ago 
I  had   nearly   a   ton  an 
acre     more ;     last     year 
about  the  same  ;  this  year 
there    is    not    so    much 
difference,   but  there  are 
fewer  small  ones,  and  the 
sample  sounder  than  the 
other.  With  regard  to  the 
best  time  for  planting,  I 
think  the  sooner  the  sea- 
son  will  allow  of  them  being    set  the  better  —  say, 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  very  bad  plan   to  let   the  seed  get  sprouted 
in    the    pie,    for    it    weakens     the    vital    powers  of 
the  set  very  much.     Lime  applied  to  the  land  before 
planting  has  a  beneficial  effect,  tending  to  produce  a 
better  quality.     The  taking  up  and  stowing  should  be 
done  if  possible  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  pies 
not  entirely  covered  with  earth  for  a  week  or  two,  so 
that  any  heat  there  may  be  will  escape. — In  answer  to 
a  question,  Mr.  Bennett  replied  6  tons  was  an  average 
produce  per  acre  in  the  ordinary  way  and  7  by  his    bridge, 
way.       He  always  planted   Potatos  in 
both  ways,  and  last  year  he  had  very 
little  disease. 


Fig.  60.— clayton  and  shuttleworth's  straw  elevator 


great  weight.  So  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was 
the  observation  of  an  American  gentleman,  after  sur- 
veying that  beautiful  dome  for  a  long  while  with 
wonder,  "  It's  a  great  weight  !  "  There  ought  to  be  a 
serious  pan  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  at  what  depth  below  it  the 
finger  might  be  laid  in  the  earth  without  being  crushed 
by  the  superincumbent  weight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  pressure  acts  laterally 

as  well  as  vertically,  and  the  particles  of  earth  coming 

in  contact,  the  weight  is  dispersed  or  carried  as  on  a 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that,  at  6  inches 


MY   DUTCH   NEIGHBOUR    AND 
HORSE-FOOT  PAN. 


if  anywhere.  Against  this  exceptional  case  I  cite  the  always  employ  cast-off  labourers.  One  kept  a  tipsy 
plains  of  Egypt,  sodden  every  year  without  any  pan  ploughman,  for  the  state  of  whose  furrows  I  cannot  be 
being  formed,  though  we  have  historical  evidence  that  in  any  way  responsible.  Another  used  wooden-legged 
there  was  brick  earth  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  so  tough  labour,  and  of  course  I  cannot  answer  for  the  effects  of 
that  the  children  of  Israel  used  chopped  straw  to  such  exceptional  treading  as  that.  Who  knows  but 
temper  it.  But  the  Field  contained  another  pan,  out  in  .  his  drains  may  have  been  stopped,  or  his  moles  driven 
the  open,  and  formed,  as  usual,  no  doubt,  by  many  away  by  fears  of  broken  backs.  At  all  events  there 
generations   of  horses  treading   on   it.     A  horse  is*a    was  no  effective  tillage  in  his  fields,  which  looked,  in 

damp  weather,  as  if  they 
had  been  swept  over  re- 
peatedly with  wet  brooms. 
Would  matters  have 
mended  under  steam-til- 
lage? No  doubt  they 
would,  if  a  man  of  energy 
had  taken  the  farm,  and 
so  they  would  under 
horse  tillage. 

I    have   seen    women 
digging  with  a   Scandi- 
navian     tool,     called   a 
"tasker."    It  takes  three 
to  do  the  business,  two 
to  invert  the  top  spit  and 
one  to  "  sort"  the  ground 
underneath.    They  make 
very    good    work    when 
they  don't   stop   to   talk 
and  forget  to  dig.  Woman 
is  often  the  motive  power 
in   all   good  culture,  in- 
cluding  agriculture.       A 
bad  workman  complains 
of  his  tools.    I  have  seen 
an  agriculturist  in  a  pri- 
mitive   country  pull   his 
plough  from  beneath  his 
bed  for  me  to  look  at  it, 
and  he  would  have  car- 
ried   it   to  the    field    on    his    back,    but    there    was 
no  ploughing  to  be  done  just   then.     I  asked   about 
the  motive-power.     He    said    that  was    a  matter    of 
no  importance.     His  only   horse   was   a  small  pony, 
and  the  only  other  animals  I  saw  were  a  cow  and 
two  calves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  yokes  them  all 
on,  in  the  season,  and  his  wife  in  the  bargain.     I  hope 
to  return  some  day  and  see   that  plough  at  work.     I 
saw  the  Potatos,  and  they  were  beautifully  moulded  by 
the  same  plough,  which  cannot  stand  alone,  and  is  in 
fact  the  primeval  plough  copied  from  the  eastern  and 
earliest  tool,  once  guided  by  the  patriarchs.     Its  shape 
is  like  the  letter  A>  with  its  point  in 
the  ground,  and  the  left  hand  up-stroke 
(the  stilt)  elevated  in  the  air.      Talpa 
tells   us  all  about  it  in  his  History  oj 
Agriculture. 

Good  crops  may  be  grown  with 
simple  tools,  such  as  Mr.  Piper's  hoe, 
or  the  greyhound  plough  invented  in 
the  last  century,  or  before,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Hants,  to  stir  the  thin  chalks, 
and  destroyed  because  the  people 
thought  it  might  supplant  hand  labour. 
An  old  pupil  of  mine,  clearing  land 
in  Canada,  reports  good  crops  after 
"  a  good  burn  and  a  good  chop,"  but 
then  the  land  is  virgin  soil,  and  is  full 
of  condition,  as  yours  ought  to  be  and 
mine,  my  reader. 

Then  I  had  a  neighbour  who  was  a 
model  farmer  for  clays,  a  water  rat  for 
drains  and  ditches,  and  a  wonder  at  an 
outfall.      I  used  to  call  him  my  Dutch 
neighbour,  and  a   broad   square  fellow 
he   was,    always    out   and    about    the 
fields,  in  wet  weather  or  dry,  paddling 
in  a  ditch  when  he  could  not  plough, 
or  letting  the  water  off  the  headlands 
with  a  spade.      His  motive-power  con- 
sisted of  four  horses  per  hundred  acres, 
an   odd    horse,    his  saddle  mare,  at  a 
push,  and  himself  always,  equal  to  two 
or  three  more.     My  Dutch  neighbour's 
crops  and  balance-sheet  amply  rewarded 
his  activity ;    and   I   believe    that,   as 
regards    husbandmanlike     tillage,     he 
could  do   as  much  with  his  horses  as 
some    gentlemen    can    do    with    their 
One  thing,  I  admit,  he  could  not  do  for 
want   of  practice— he   could   not  describe   very   well, 
either  with   pen  or  by  word   of  mouth,  and  for  that 
reason  he   has   not   been   much  heard    of  out   of  his 
parish,  though  he  has  bought  land  in  it. 

But  about  the  pan  ?  I  am  coming  to  it  immediately; 
and  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  the  Dutchman  had  no 
such  thing  in  his  fields.  He  has  some  very  nasty 
clay,  such  as  Mr.  Mechi  describes  so  spitefully,  calling 
it  "glue"  and  other  bad  names,  and  sowing  it  with 
drick  dust.  But  my  neighbour  loved  the  clays,  and 
could  manage  them  perfectly  well  without  steam-power, 
rash  enthusiasm,  or  brick  dust ;  as  for  any  pan,  he 
would  have  broken  it  whatever  it  had  been  made  of, 
and,  in  my  experience,  that  is  what  good  farming  may 
always  do,  with  or  without  steam. 


THE  STRAW  ELEVATOR. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  having  resolved  to  give  an 
extra  prize  at  Hull,  out  of  the  proper 
order  in  which  their  prize  list  is 
arranged,  to  stacking  machines,  we 
publish  engravings  of  two  or  three  of 
the  best-known  straw-elevators,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Cardiff  meeting  and  elsewhere. 

1.  Clayton  6°  Shuttlnvortk 's  Straw 
Elevator  (Hayes'  patent),  fig.  60,  is 
here  as  lowered  for  travelling. 

2.  Clayton  &>  Shuttleivort)?  s  Im- 
proved Elevator  (fig.  61),  in  which  the 
carrying  trough  is  made  in  two  parts, 
arranged  telescopically,  so  that  the 
upper  part  can,  by  means  of  a  chain, 
be  drawn  down  into  the  lower. 

3.  Messrs.  Marshall  &>  Son's  Straw 
Elei'ator  (fig.  62),  a  well  made  machine 
on  Hayes'  pattern,  differing  from  Clay- 
ton's chiefly  in  the  arrangement  for 
raising  the  trough. 

4  and  5.  Mr.  Perkins'  Straw  Elevator, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  hinged,  not 
at  a  fixed  point,  but  at  the  end  of  a  sort 
of  bell-crank  arrangement,  and  can 
thus  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any 
point  that  is  desired — the  upper  end, 
too,  being  capable  of  being  proportion- 
ately elevated,   so   as   to  suit   the   growing  height  of   under  the  horse's  foot,  the  finger  could  be  pinched,  or    smashers. 

a  rick  (Figs.  63  and  64). .  a  pan  formed  by  generations  of  horses  walking  on  the 

j  bridge  above.  Nor  could  a  pan  remain  for  genera- 
XHE  t'ons  m  tne  bridge  itself,  since  Father  Frost  would 
"*  !  smash  it  most  winters  if  it  were  a  foot  thick,  and 
\  Farmer  Smith,  who  keeps  good  cattle,  would  do  the 
I  intended  to  resume  about  the  horse-foot  pan,  and  same.  A  horse  does  not  necessarily  do  harm  in 
have  only  paused  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  that  walking  on  clay  land.  Nine  years  out  of  ten  it  is  not 
shoe  still  pinches.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  cases  of  the  horse  hurts  the  land  in  autumn  ploughing  of 
field-pan  and  of  trepan  are  almost  equally  rare.  Mr.  ,  stubbles,  but  it  is  the  land  breaks  the  ploughshares. 
Smith  described  a  sad  example  at  Woolston,  but  his  Let  me  give  examples.  I  farmed  a  heavy  spot  for 
diagnosis  was  obviously  sentimental  rather  than  some  years  ;  but  my  steam  power  puts  me  out  of  court, 
scientific,  and  as  he  is  a  professional  pan-breaker,  and  ;  I  must  therefore  take  a  look  at  the  surrounding  neigh- 
is  by  no  means  thin-skinned,  I  think  I  may  venture  on  1  bourhood,  where  several  patches  of  plastic  clay  hold 
this  delicate  ground,  saving  his  presence.  |  out  a  good  promise  of  pans.     Within  40  miles  or  so 

I  had  long  wished  to  see  a  horse-foot  pan,  so   the  I  there  was  some  bad  farming,  excellent  as  a  foil  to  the 
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His  autumn  cultivation  was  his  sheet-anchor.  He 
never  wasted  his  time  dancing  about  the  fields  with 
cultivators,  tickling  the  Twitch  (Couch),  and  setting  it 
growing,  and  planting  three  pieces  for  one.  Long 
before  harvest  was  over,  he  declared  war  against  the 
stubbles,  and  marched  upon  them  with  three-horse 
teams,  and,  with  considerable  loss  of  ploughshares, 
ploughed  the  ground  7  inches  or  8  inches  deep,  by  my 
pocket-rule,  and  as  2  or  3  inches  are  always  allowed  by 
courtesy  in  these  cases,  I  shall  call  it,  in  round  numbers, 
a  10-inch  furrow.  This  was  the  first  step  to  a  Mangel 
crop.  The  land  lay  in  great  rough  furrows  and  clods 
during  the  winter,  when  it  was  dunged.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  when  dung  is  left  on  the  surface,  without 
being  ploughed  under,  its  qualities  escape  into  the 
atmosphere.  I  dare  say  they  do,  but  then  they  only 
migrate  for  a  space  and  they  return  with  the  swallows. 
His  Mangel  crop  averaged  about  40  tons 
an  acre.  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  Essex 
ridges.  He  thoroughly  understood  them, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who 
dispraise  them  do  not  understand  them. 
The  best  account  of  the  "  Essex  ridge  " 
system  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hugh  Raynbird's  admirable  report  of  the 
farming  of  Suffolk  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

My  Dutch  neighbour  may  be  in  a  mess 
this  year  perhaps  ;  I  have  not  been  near 
to  see.     I  can  only  say  I  never  saw  him 
in  a  mess,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  is 
in  a  mess,  he  will  get  out  of  it  before  the 
Mangel  sowing  comes  round.    In  justice  to 
my  neighbour,  I  protest  against  charging 
his  estate  with  a  pan,  because  he  does  not 
use  steam-power  for  tillage  :  at  any  rate, 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  drive  his  plough 
through  it  once  in  four  years,  to  prepare  the  land  for 
the  succession  of  Mangel  and  other  crops  in  the  fallow 
break.     The  generation   after  generation  business  is 
not  suited  to  the  Dutchman's  management  and  to  his 
10-inch  furrows. 

All  these  details  are  but  chips  and  fragments  from 
the  central  structure  which  forms  the  real  subject  that  I 
wish  to  set  before  your  readers.  I  hope  to  explain  that 
metaphor  at  some  future  time,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
H.  Evershed. 


much  exposure  in  severe  weather  renders  a  large  supply 
of  food  necessary  to  an  animal,  and  on  tire  whole  may 
prove  the  greater  evil.  Colts  should  never  be  confined 
even  to  an  open  yard.  Many  a  promising  youngster 
has  had  his  feet  and  legs  ruined  in  this  way.  No 
objection  seems  to  exist  against  sheltering  pigs  ;  they 
are  fond  of  warmth,  and  their  manure  is  the  least  liable 
to  overheating  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned.  Sheep, 
if  shut  up  in  too  warm  a  place,  would  be  pretty  certain 
to  cast  their  coats.  It  is,  I  believe,  still  an  unsettled 
question  whether  straw  manure  ought  to  be  fermented 
in  a  large  heap,  or  applied  in  a  green  state.  Under  the 
former  condition,  the  occupier  has  the  opportunity  of 
getting  it  to  a  convenient  situation,  when  the  state  of 
the  weather  debars  from  most  other  agricultural  opera- 
tions ;  it  can  also  be  spread  and  ploughed  in  much 
more   readily   and   regularly  when   decayed,   and    lew 


FARMYARD  MANURE. 

[At  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Framlingham  Farmers' Club, 
Mr.  L.ingwood  read  the  following  paper.J 

I  don't  think  I  need  fear  contradiction  when  I  assert 
that  no  part  of  the  farmer's  business  is  of  greater  con- 


Fig.  62. — Marshall's  straw  elevator. 


farmeries  are  so  commodious  as  to  allow  of  a  retention 
of  the  whole  of  the  dung  till  it  is  actually  required  for 
use.  On  the  non-fermentation  principle  litter-cutting 
must  be  resorted  to — an  expense  that  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  set  against  the  turning  and  extra  cart-filling  the 
previously  named  plan  entails.  Chemical  analysis  goes 
to  prove  that  linseed  and  cotton-seed  cakes,  whilst 
highly  flesh-forming,  leave  more  fertilising  matter  behind 
them,  after  having  acted  as  food,  than  other  feeding 
stuffs.  From  14  to  20  lb.  per  day  of  best  cake  was 
said  to  have  been  allowed  to  his  cattle  per  day,  by  a 
noted  Norfolk  farmer  now  deceased.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  must 
have  been  voided  without  having  benefited  the  bullocks 
to  the  fullest  extent,  rendering  the  manure  unwarrant- 
ably expensive.  This  need  not  lead  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  costs  as 


considerable  extent.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  expended 
in  preserving  the  straw  by  thatching,  or  otherwise, 
especially  such  a  season  as  we  have  recently  had,  dry 
litter  being  not  only  a  far  more  comfortable  bed  for  the 
animals,  but  calculated  to  absorb  their  droppings  far 
more  readily  than  wet  and  half-rotted  material.  Bean 
straw  of  all  others  is  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
I  cannot  so  readily  speak  to  the  relative  value  of  other 
kinds.  The  want  of  proper  eaves-troughing  to  the 
farm  buildings  is  a  serious  drawback  when  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dung  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  and 
where  the  landlord  declines  so  unnecessary  an  outlay, 
his  tenant  should  at  least  receive  a  guarantee  that  in 
the  event  of  his  leaving  his  farm  he  shall  recover  a  pro- 
portion of  any  expense  he  may  have  been  at,  in  the 
before  mentioned  way,  by  a  valuation  as  for  tenant's 
fixtures.  Few  premises  are  so  commodious  as  to  retain 
all  the  muck  till  wanted.  For  use  a 
bottom  of  earth  not  less  than  a  foot  thick 
should  firstly  be  got  ready,  and  where 
practicable  it  is  advantageous  to  do  this 
sometime  beforehand.  Bank  parings  and 
ditch  scourings  mostly  contain  Couch-grass 
and  weed  seeds,  more  especially  Docks, 
when  recently  raised,  often  fouling  other- 
wise clean  land. 

Should  the  heap  be  wanted  within  a 
short  time  the  better  plan  will  be  to  throw 
it  up  from  the  carts,  otherwise  it  will  be 
advisable  to  draw  the  loads  on  it,  com- 
pression preventing  the  escape  of  the 
ammonia.  Formerly  the  hill  was  turned 
twice  and  sometimes  thrice,  which  it  was 
thought  incorporated  the  mixture  tho- 
roughly. Chemistry  has  since  proved  that 
this  leads  to  serious  waste,  and  one  turn- 
ing a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
removal  is  now  mostly  adhered  to.  Theoretically, 
dunghills  should  be  under  cover,  practically  it 
would  be  difficult  to  manage,  as  portable  roofs 
would  be  indispensable.  On  the  question  of  applica- 
tion I  fully  expect  to  hear  some  little  discussion,  as 
you  will  find  some  of  my  remarks  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  methods  usually  pursued  in  this  county. 
I  was  taught  that  on  heavy  land  all  the  manure  should 
be  carted  on  the  fields  immediately  after  harvest, 
no  matter  whether  for  Wheat,  Beans,  or  Peas, 
lying  in  small  heaps,  one,  two,  or  even  three 
months,  till  an  opportunity  was  found  for  ploughing  it 
in.  This  always  struck  me  as  so  objectionable,  that 
for  some  years  past  I  have  risked  wet  autumns,  and 
dress  bean  stubbles  first,  old  clover  leas  next,  and 
barley  stubbles  for  Beans  last,  unless  the  winter  kind 
are  grown.     Many  of  our  best   stiff-soil  farmers  now 
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sequence  than  the  proper  manufacture,  preservation, 
and  application  of  his  farmyard  manure.  When  we 
read  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  so-called  manures  by 
the  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultual  Society  of 
England,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  employ  every  means 
at  our  disposal  to  render  our  home  production  as  ferti- 
lising as  possible.  Covered  yards  are,  I  believe,  the 
latest  fashion  ;  is  it  right  or  wrong?  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  every  yard 
should  be  shedded,  and  if  all  the  water  from  the  roofs 
is  carried  off  with  guttering,  the  rain  that  actually  falls 
on  the  other  third  will,  unless  we  get  an  exceptional 
season,  seldom  prove  seriously  injurious  to  the  manure. 
Roofing  a  whole  steading  is  also  a  very  expensive 
matter — one  that  many  landlords  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  undertake  ;  to  accomplish  it  most  farming 
premises  would  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  As  far  as 
the  comfort  of  the  live  stock  is  concerned,  neat  stock 
seem  more  subject  to  pleuro-pneumonia  under  cover 
than  in  the   airier  shed  and  yard ;  not  but  what  too 


much  to  fill,  cart,  and  spread  a  load  of  muck  made  from 
roots  and  straw  as  it  does  the  very  best,  and  the  great 
advance  in  the  cost  of  manual  labour  is  yet  another 
argument  against  low  feeding. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  any  material  profit  from  the 
actual  grazing  of  either  cattle  or  pigs,  taking  an  average 
ofyears.  What  we  really  want  to  arrive  at  is  the 
making  a  good  manure-heap  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
To  attain  this  it  will  hardly  do  to  sell  off  our  Beans, 
Peas,  and  coarse  Barley,  and  buy  cake,  or  we  should 
soon  have  the  latter  at  a  prohibitory  price  ;  instead  of 
this,  may  it  not  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  fertility  of 
our  farms  can  be  kept  up  by  a  judicious  admixture  of 
linseed  and  cotton-seed  cakes,  meals,  roots,  and  chaff  in 
feeding  our  live  stock  ?  Full-grown  oxen  are  preferable 
to  those  that  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  the  latter 
taking  bone-forming  constituents  from  their  food,  whilst 
the  former  merely  require  flesh-forming  matter.  Fat 
pigs  are  considered  to  make  the  richest  muck  and  milch 
cows  the  poorest ;  corn  diet  will,  however,  cure  this  to  a 


carry  all  their  yard  dung  on  young  leas  and  on  barley 
stubbles   for   Beans,    to   be   drilled   with   Wheat    the 
following  season  without  further   expense.      Circum- 
stances must  here  govern  cases.     If  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  is  injurious  to  the  yard  manure,  frost  must 
surely  be  so  in  a  far  greater  degree  [?]  ;  but  on  this  point 
I  will  relate  my  own  experience.     Some  12  years  since 
I  carried  180  loads  of  good  stuff  on  9  acres  of  land  for 
Beans  during  a  sharp  frost,  congratulating  myself  at  the 
time  that  the  horses  and  carts  were  doing  no  injury; 
but  mark  the  results — the  severe  weather  lasted  three 
weeks,  and  the  consequence  was,  though  a  good  tilth 
was  obtained,  and  the  Beans  drilled  early  in  March, 
I  got   no  straw,   and  a  miserable  3    qr.   an    acre    of 
corn  ;  the  following  Wheat  crop  was  also  very  inferior. 
Two   or    three    years    since    I   asked   a    farmer,    25 
years  my  senior,    why  he   was   manuring   his   young 
Clovers  so  early  ?  it  being  the  middle  of  September ; 
his  reply  bears  out  what  I  have  just  said,  for  i^waf 
"because  I  think  nothing  spoils  muck  like  frost."   **• 
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may  be  argued  that  mucking  seeds  and  pastures  is  an 
exposure  to  the  elements,  but  it  is  now  a  well-ascer- 
tained fact,  that  plants  gain  nourishment  from  their 
leaves,  as  well  as  their  roots.  Leaving  dung  in  heaps 
on  a  bare  field,  and  spreading  it  on  a  close  sward, 
like  an  old  pasture,  or  on  a  green  young  ley,  cannot 
fairly  be  classed  as  parallel  cases. 

Discussion, 

The  Chairman  said  the  supply  of  guano  was  not  only 
more  limited,  but  the  quality  was  not  so  good  as  it  had  been. 
It  was  therefore  an  important  matter  to  consider  how  they 
could  economise  farmyard  manure.  Mr.  Lingwood  had 
rightly  said  that  all  yards  could  not  be  covered,  and  it  was 
of  no  use  covering  part  unless  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  troughed.  This  was  so  important  a  point,  that  when 
the  landlord  did  not  do  it,  it  would  answer  the  tenant's 
purpose  to  do  it  for  himself,  as  the  cost  would  not  be  more 
than  6d.  or  8tf.  a  foot.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
animals  in  a  covered  yard  would  suffer  more  in  health 
than  those  which  were  in  the  open  air ;  this  must  arise 
from  keeping  them  too  warm  and  exposing  them  to 
draughts.  As  to  preserving  the  manure,  he  wished  to 
hear  their  opinion,  as  he  believed  the  heap  of  manure 
should  be  kept  near  the  field  where  used,  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  used  in  a  green  state.  He  could  not 
understand  the  using  such  quantities  of  cake  as  Mr. 
Lingwood  said  the  Norfolk  farmer  did  ;  6  or  7  lb.  a  day 
was  generally  as  much  as  could  be  used  with  profit.  He 
could  not  agree  that  they  were  to  sit  down  and  make  up 
their  minds  that  they  were  not  to  gain  by  grazing  more. 
Meat  was  at  the  present  time  at  an  enormous  price.  They 
found  it  hard  to  make  people  who  were  not  farmers 
believe  nothing  was  got  by  the  grazier.  The  advice  to 
use  more  Beans  and  Peas  of  their  own  growing  instead  of 
so  much  cake  was  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  said  that 
Beans  and  Peas  contained  more  flesh-forming  constituents 
than  cake.  The  preparation  of  the  yard  where  the 
manure  was  made  with  a  good  bottom,  was  another 
statement  which  answered  to  his  experience.  As  to  trust- 
ing to  the  seasons  for  getting  the  manure  on  to  the  land, 
if  Mr.  Lingwood  trusted  this  year  he  must  have  found 
that  he  trusted  to  a  broken  reed.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  there  was  no  injury  done  to  the  manure  by 
exposure  after  the  fermentation  had  ceased. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Corrance  said  that  farmyard  manure  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  fertility,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  needed 
abundance  of  straw  in  order  to  make  it.  They  could  also 
stimulate  the  growth  of  straw  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
They  must  also  have  plenty  of  stock.  As  to  shedding, 
he  thought  animals  must  not  be  kept  too  much  enclosed. 
As  to  keeping  the  manure  back,  Dr.  Voelcker  said  that 
there  was  no  waste  in  spreading  the  manure  after  it  had 
been  carted,  but  if  left  in  the  little  heaps  it  was  injured. 
Liquid  manure  was  carefully  preserved  in  Switzerland  and 
Belgium.  They  found  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
manure  was  wasted  away  in  manure  heaps.  In  this  way 
they  lost  one-third  of  their  value.  It  should  be  put  in 
waterproof  pits,  if  not  covered  with  a  roof. 

Mr.  Paul  Read  blamed  the  farmers  for  purchasing 
artificial  manures  instead  of  making  their  own.  Mr. 
Lawes,  when  he  advertised  his  company,  put  his  profits  at 
^60,000  per  annum,  all  got  out  of  farmers.  There  should 
bean  increase  of  10  acre  farms.  If  there  were  1000  more 
10  acre  farmers  there  would  be  1000  more  cows  kept, 
and  1000  more  calves  a  year,  and  lean  stock  would  be 
cheaper. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  heard  very  little  of  the 
preservation  of  liquid  manure.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
great  waste,  but  in  cases  where  attempts  had  been  made 
to  use  it  it  had  not  answered  well. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  said  he  had  used  liquid  manure,  but 
had  never  found  any  good  result. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  said  his  father  had  made  the  same 
experiment  from  a  covered  tank,  the  manure  from  which 
was  carried  upon  a  pasture,  and  no  practical  result  was 
noticeable.     This  was  tried  for  some  few  years. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kent  :  Then  the  drainage  from  muck  hills 
cannot  be  a  waste. 

The  Chairman  said  his  brother,  some  few  years  since, 
had  tried  liquid  manure  on  corn  and  on  pastures,  but  to 
no  effect.  The  places  where  the  manure  drained  in  a 
field  would  produce  a  very  luxuriant  appearance  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  they  would 
find  no  more  corn.  The  Chairman  also  quoted  Mr. 
Sibson,  who  said  that  the  good  of  the  manure  evidently 
drained  away,  because  wherever  it  went  they  found  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Coiirance  said  the  ill  success  of  the 
experiments  did  not  prove  that  liquid  manure  was  value- 
less. Mr.  Mechi  had  produced  wonderful  results  by  the 
use  of  liquid  manure.  Experiments  of  this  kind  needed 
to  be  carried  on  for  a  large  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Fairweather  spoke  to  the  value  of  liquid  manure 
for  Cabbages  :  the  liquid  manure  he  used  came  from  pig- 
sties. It  was  also  good  for  Radishes  and  Celery:  he 
etched  it  every  morning  or  so. 

Mr.  Jeaffkesun  said  it  was  important  to  use  the 
liquid  manure  fresh. 

Mr.  Lingwood,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  seen  bullocks 
take  the  lung  disease  when  in  covered  sheds,  when  others 
of  the  same  lot  in  a  yard  remained  perfectly  healthy.  As 
to  liquid  manure,  he  had  been  shown  a  meadow  over 
which  the  liquid  manure  cart  had  been— over  a  part  of  it 
— 16  times,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  where  it  had  been 
by  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  grass.  A  friend 
of  his  had  a  fire  ;  and  on  his  saying  to  that  gentleman 
that  he  was  sorry  that  the  barn  had  been  burned,  the 
reply  was,  "lam  not  sorry  at  all.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  but  a  liquid  manure  cart,  and  the  insurance  office  has 
paid  me  for  that,  and  I  don't  mean  to  buy  another."  As 
to  the  superiority  of  flail  over  machine-dressed  straw,  he 
bad  heard  the  same  thing  before,  but  did  not  know  how 
thoy  were  to  get  corn  threshed  by  flail  now.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  machine-makers  would  make  machines 
which  would  not  break  ihe  straw  so  much,  if  they  were 
old  what  the  farmers  wanted. 


THE    SUPPLY    OF   HORSES. 

[In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Earl  of 
Kosebery  moved  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  her 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its  capa- 
bilities of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand  for  them. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  discussion.] 

Lord  Rosebery  guarded  himself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  touch  on  thoroughbreds  or  racehorses.  Neither 
did  he  intend  to  propose  particular  remedies  for  the  evil 
which  he  was  about  to  bring  under  their  lordships'  notice. 
Those  would  be  for  the  Commission,  which  he  had  little 
doubt  their  lordships  would  address  her  Majesty  to 
grant.  There  were,  however,  two  remedies  which  he 
could  not  help  touching  upon,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  suggested,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  remedies  themselves, 

[Reference  was  here  made  to  the  letter  of  Admiral 
Rous,  p.  273.] 

The  only  remedy  the  powerful  mind  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  could  devise  after  his  60  years'  experience  of 
racehorses  and  his  15  years'  absolute  control  of  New- 
market was  that  the  duty  on  racehorses  should  be  reduced 
from  /*3  17J.  to  iar.  6d.  This  was  somewhat  the  same  as 
if  some  great  public  functionary  came  to  Parliament  and 
said,  "  It  is  true  you  have  no  horses,  but  you  have 
racing."  This  was  not  the  time,  nor  was  their  lordships' 
House  the  place,  for  an  advocacy  of  the  Turf,  nor  was  he 
the  person  fit  to  advocate  it.  He  did  not  think  racing 
was  open  to  all  the  denunciations  levelled  at  it  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  express  his  regret  that  at 
some  of  the  great  meetings  very  short  races  were 
encouraged,  and  that  no  matches  were  either  made  or  run. 
If  one  wanted  to  see  racing  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be, 
he  must  see  a  match  such  as  he  witnessed  last  year 
between  Lord  Falmouth  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  ran 
two  horses  which  they  themselves  had  bred,  without 
having  any  bet  whatever  on  the  result.  He  regarded 
racing  when  carried  on  in  that  way  as  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  sports  in  which  men  of  means  could  indulge. 
Coming  to  the  question  of  our  supply  of  racehorses,  he 
found  that  the  total  number  of  thorough-bred  foals  foaled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  1815,  in  1871  the 
number  was  1751,  and  in  1872  it  was  1741.  Of  these 
there  were  exported  in  each  of  the  three  years  he  had 
named  57,  102,  and  217.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  some  short  time  ago,  he  saw  three  horses  sold 
within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  for  ^"27,000,  and  the 
cheapest  of  them  brought  £6000,  and  those  who  bought 
them,  whatever  their  faults,  could  not  have  been  accused 
of  not  knowing  what  they  were  about. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  more  general 
subject,  and  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
horses.  He  believed  that  the  greater  and  surer  profits 
derived  from  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  custom  of  war- 
ranties, which  made  the  farmer  liable  to  have  horses 
returned  on  his  hands,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Then 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  sires  and  the 
expense  of  service.  There  was  also  a  scarcity  arising 
from  the  exportation  of  mares,  which  formerly,  when 
broken  down,  got  distributed  among  the  farmers. 
The  expense  and  annoyance  of  dealers'  licences 
were  also  an  element  which  had  its  effect.  A 
man  who  only  sold  a  horse  or  two  did  not 
like  to  be  put  down  as  a  dealer.  Ignorance  of 
breeding,  which  made  persons  give  it  up  in  disgust  after 
one  or  two  attempts,  had  also  to  do  with  the  scarcity. 
The  enormous  exportation  of  horseflesh,  especially  mares, 
was  another  great  cause,  as  was  also  the  great  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  horses  simultaneously  with  the  decline  of 
breeding.  Lastly,  the  abolition  of  posting  had  its  share 
in  bringing  about  the  scarcity.  Forty  years  ago,  when  we 
had  no  railways,  the  English  system  of  posting  was 
unequalled,  and  our  post-horses  were  matchless.  Every 
town  was  at  that  time  an  equine  centre  ;  and  a  man  seeing 
the  team  pass  by  his  house  kept  a  look  out  for  the  mares 
when  they  were  broken  down,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  easily  obtainable  for  breeding  purposes.  When  post- 
ing was  done  away  with  and  railways  were  opened,  the 
farmers,  not  calculating  on  the  expansion  of  our  com- 
merce, concluded  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  demand 
for  horses  in  future,  Next  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  caused 
a  marked  decrease  in  horse-breeding  in  Ireland.  Then 
came  the  Crimean  war,  which  occasioned  a  very  large 
exportation  of  horses,  and  turned  the  attention  of  foreign 
buyers  to  what  might  be  done  by  purchasing  in  this  coun- 
try. The  war  of  1866  excited  that  attention  still  further, 
and  he  found  that  so  rapidly  and  largely  had  the  exporta- 
tion of  horses  increased  that  within  the  last  six  years  no 
fewer  than  14,000  horses  and  mares  had  been  exported  from 
Harwich  and  Hull.  Returns  on  the  subject  of  the  export 
of  horses  had  been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but,  after  having  bestowed  great  labour  over 
them,  he  found  they  were  worth  little  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written.  It  appeared  from 
those  returns  that  during  the  last  15  years  60,000  horses 
had  been  exported  from  this  country ;  but,  referring 
to  the  returns  for  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  notorious 
that  foreign  buyers  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  he 
found  that  only  eight  horses  were  set  down  as  having  been 
exported  from  Ireland.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  this 
must  be  wrong  ;  and  having  gone  to  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject,  he  was  treated  with  scorn  for  supposing  that 
these  returns  were  of  any  value.  He  was  asked  what  on 
earth  had  induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  dealers  passed 
their  horses  through  the  Custom  House.  Besides  the 
enormous  export  of  mares  to  Germany,  the  French  and 
Italians  had  been  buying  largely  in  this  country,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  "roadsters"  had  become  very  rare.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  compute  how  many  of  those  animals 
had  gone  out  of  the  country  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
but  he  had  high  authority  for  saying  that  numbers  of 
them  had  been  brought  to  France  and  Italy.  Then 
what  had  become  of  the  14,000  mares  exported  to  Ger- 
many? They  had  been  put  to  thorough-bred  horses, 
which  had  also  been  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  accurate  returns.     What 
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culty  to  a  private  individual ;  but  it  was  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  carriage-horses  in 
London  had  come  from  Germany,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  London  omnibus  horses  had  been  imported  from 
Belgium.  The  Cleveland  mare,  the  hack  who  did  his  8  or 
ro  miles  an  hour,  and  the  roadster  had  all  become  scarce. 
The  farmers  had  lost  all  hope  of  breeding  a  good  horse, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  all  this?  In  the  letter  with 
which  he  had  favoured  him,  Lord  Ossington  wrote,  "  The 
scarcity  of  horses  in  England  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
general  anxiety,  not  only  to  individuals  who  require  the 
use  of  horses,  but  to  the  Government,  who  have  to  make 
provision  for  the  service  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.'" 
Lord  Portsmouth,  writing  to  him,  said,  "  I  have  been  a 
master  of  hounds  for  23  years,  and  I  can  testify  strongly 
to  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  horses."  Mr.  Chaplin,  in 
a  letter  too  long  to  quote,  deplored  the  same  evils.  A 
considerable  proprietor  in  Cheshire  wrote  that  horses  were 
both  scarcer  and  lighter,  and  that  the  old-fashioned 
hackney  had  disappeared.  A  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darlington  stated  that  there  formerly  great 
numbers  of  horses  of  the  hunter  class  were  bred  ;  now 
nothing  were  bred  but  thorough-bred  stock  and  cattle, 
and  the  Cleveland  mare  had  died  out.  A  gentle- 
man from  Northallerton  wrote  much  to  the  same 
effect,  and  added  that  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  a  person  on  the  subject  of  drawing  horses'  teeth, 
who  said  he  had  altered  many  a  score,  and  began  to  feel 
some  compunction.  He  had  altered  3-year-olds  into 
5-year-olds,  and  had  drawn  as  many  as  eight  from  one 
mouth  at  one  time.  The  secretary  of  the  Lanarkshire 
Farmers'  Association  wrote  to  say  that  in  the  district  of 
Clydesdale  hardly  any  horses  were  bred  now  in  compari- 
son to  what  used  to  be ;  that  it  was  moderate  to  say 
prices  had  doubled,  while  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
producing  the  best  stamp  of  Clydesdales.  Dealers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  said  in  the  words  of  one  of  them  : 
"There  were  more  horses  left  unsold  after  a  fair  some 
years  ago  than  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  beginning  now." 
The  French  Government  agent  last  year,  after  his  tour 
through  this  country  to  purchase  horses,  told  Mr. 
Weatherby  there  were  five  horses  nine  years  ago  for  one 
now.  The  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  wrote  in  these  terms:  "Our  breeders  have  been 
tempted  to  sell  all  their  best  horses  for  transportation. 
There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  sound  strong  thorough- 
bred stallions  in  the  country.  The  Cleveland  mares, 
from  which  have  usually  descended  our  best  coach  horses, 
and  from  whose  daughters  by  thoroughbred  horses  and 
again  crossed  by  blood  have  sprung  all  our  best  hunters, 
are  nearly  extinct  ;  in  fact,  the  foreigners  have  got  them 
all."  From  Ireland  he  had  received  communications 
stating  similar  facts  with  regard  to  the  scarcity. 

Coming  to  not  the  less  useful  but  less  romantic  cart- 
horse, he  had  received  testimony  from  a  company  than 
which  none  had  better  experience  in  the  matter.  They 
had  1300  of  those  animals,  and  they  found  that  in  the 
10  years  from  1863  to  the  present  year  the  increase  in  the 
price  they  had  to  give  for  their  cart-horses  was  over  70  per 
cent.  He  had  no  doubt  the  proportion  of  increase  within 
the  last  five  years  has  been  greater  than  in  the  five  years 
preceding.  From  facts  he  would  come  to  figures,  and  he 
thought  his  figures  would  bring  conviction  home  to  every 
one  who  might  still  be  doubting.  He  would  begin  with 
less  and  come  to  greater.  In  Wales,  the  number  of  brood 
mares  and  agricultural  horses  in  1871  was  117,176  as 
compared  with  116,131  in  1870.  Their  lordships  must 
remember  that  so  large  and  rising  a  town  as  Cardiff,  and 
also  Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  centre  of  an  industrial  district 
over  which  a  blight  was  unhappily  prevailing  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  were  within  the  country  to  which  that  return 
applied.  In  Scotland,  the  number  in  1870  was  172,817, 
and  in  1871  the  number  was  174,434,  showing  an  increase 
for  the  latter  year  of  1563.  That  was  an  increase  which 
did  not  make  him  very  proud  of  the  state  of  things  as 
regarded  horses  existing  at  this  moment  in  his  native 
country.  In  Ireland,  there  were  complete  returns  for 
1872,  This  was  one  of  the  things  they  did  better  in  Ire- 
land. Well,  there  the  number  in  1871  was  538,095, 
and  in  1872  the  number  was  540,745,  showing  an  increase 
for  the  latter  year  of  2650.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the 
country,  a  fact  such  as  that  aroused  his  suspicion,  and  he 
took  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  number  for  1S62,  or  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  last  return.  And  what  did  he 
find?  Why,  that  in  1862  the  number  was  602,894,  as 
against  540,745  for  1872,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  10 
years  of  62, 149.  When  their  lordships  remembered  the 
progress  which  the  commerce  of  Ireland  had  made  since 
1862,  and  the  benefits  which  had  been  showered  on  her 
agricultural  population  by  the  Land  Act,  they  would  see 
that  the  decrease  was  all  the  more  surprising.  In  England 
the  last  return  was  for  1871,  when  the  number  waS962,840l 
as  against  977,707  for  1870,  showing  a  decrease  in  1871  as 
compared  with  1870  of  14,867,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  tramways.  If  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
England  saw  that  return  he  would  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"  What  unhappy  country  is  this?  Its  population  must  be 
dwindling  down,  and  its  commerce  and  agriculture  must  be 
languishing.  Is  it  the  Spain  of  Charles  II.  or  the  France  of 
Louis  XV.  ?  Would  their  lordships  allow  him  to  detain 
them  a  little  longer  by  referring  to  the  episode  of  the  last 
Autumn  Manoeuvres,  when  it  was  determined  to  take  some 
thousands  of  troops  of  the  British  Army  to  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  put  them  through  a  series  of  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stonchenge?  To  carry  out  that  determina- 
tion 2000  transport  horses  were  required ;  but  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain  were  found  unequal  to  meet  that  overwhelm- 
ing demand.  He  spokeon  competent  authority  when  he  said 
that  not  one-twentieth  of  those  2000  horses  was  procured  in 
this  country.  No  fewer  than  1250  of  them  were  brought 
over  from  France  alone.  So  that  this  kingdom,  which 
had  been  so  long  held  pre-eminent  in  horses,  was  unable 
to  furnish  Her  Majesty's  Control  Department  with  2000 
horses  for  three  weeks.  The  horses  that  were  procured 
in  the  way  he  had  stated  were  so  changed,  so  emaciated, 
so  utterly  unfit  to  undergo  another  week's  work  after  the 
completion  of  the  manoeuvres,  that  their  best  friends — if 
horses  had  friends,  which  he  was  beginning  to  doubt — 
would  not  have  1<nnu-n  them  ;  and  he  w«  mid   rhii  frhfen 
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sold  by  the  Government,  the  sale  was  effected  at  a  loss  of 
something  more  than  £20  a  horse  on  the  average.  He 
had  shown  the  inconvenience  to  this  country  of  the 
scarcity,  for  which  he  hoped  a  commission  would  find  a 
remedy.  ,  . 

He  had  now  to  point  out  that  the  scarcity  was  a  positive 
danger  to  us.  He  based  his  statement  on  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  great  wars,  which  might  be  called  the  two 
breech-loading  wars.  This  was  not  a  question  of  party. 
It  was  pre-eminently  a  national  question.  He  had  not 
dwelt  for  one  moment  on  the  fact  that  our  carriage-horses, 
the  horses  we  used  in  luxury,  were  derived  from  foreign 
sources  ;  nor  had  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  our  position 
as  a  pre-eminently  horse-breeding  country  was  passing 
away.  The  subject  was  all-important,  whether  they  re- 
garded the  horse  as  an  adjunct  of  commerce,  an  imple- 
ment of  agriculture,  or  an  engine  of  war.  It  tilled  the 
earth,  drew  their  waggons,  conveyed  their  merchandise, 
and  afforded  the  means  of  transfer  in  their  great  cities  ; 
and  yet— and  this  was  a  serious  portion  of  the  question — 
they  were  dependent  for  their  supply  upon  the  foreign 
market.  It  might  be  part  of  the  penalty  of  politics  that 
the  social  aspect  of  the  question  was  disregarded,  but 
they  could  not  disregard  that  side  of  it  which  affected  the 
army,  and  thereby  the  security  for  those  liberties  and 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed.  They  could  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  they  required  last  year  for  a  short  space  of  time 
2000  horses,  and  that  those  2000  horses  could  not  be 
found  in  England.  If  he  were  not  misinformed— and  be 
made  the  statement  on  high  authority—there  would  be  no 
possibility,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  horses,  of  holding  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  this  year,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed 
the  lamentable  condition  the  country  would  be  in  in  time 
of  war. 

Earl  Granville,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  said: 
The  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the  greatly  increased  price  of 
horses,  and  there  I  agree  with  him  entirely.     The  reasons 
are  obvious.    The  competition  for  horses  has  of  late  years 
augmented  immensely.      You    have  London,   Glasgow, 
Manchester,   Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Yorkshire  competing  with  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  and  naturally  competing,  and  the  consequence  is 
an  enormous  increase  in  prices.     And  I  must  say  that  if  a 
commission  is  to  be  appointed,  and  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission be  to  lower  the  price  of  horses  from    national 
causes  and  considerations  I  can  conceive  no  more  fatal 
blow  than  would  thus  be  given  both  to  the  breeding  and 
to  the  breeders  of  horses.     The  noble  Earl  then  went  on 
to  his  second  point — namely,  the  degeneracy  of  horses. 
Well,  that  is  clearly  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  have  very 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  horses  in  this  country  have  in 
fact  degenerated.     I  know  it  is  entertained  by  some  who 
say  that  the    breeding  of  racehorses    has  had   an   in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  horses  of  the  country  generally, 
and  that   the    best    thing   we   can   do    is  to   get  rid  of 
racing   altogether.     I    think    nothing   of   the   sort.     On 
the    contrary,     I     think    that    immense     improvement 
has  resulted  from  the   additional   encouragement  which 
has    been    given    to    the    breeding   of    horses.      I    do 
not    quite    agree    with    my    noble     friend     in     what 
he  said  as  to  thorough-bred  horses,  for  it  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary to  what  uses  2  or  3-year-old  thorough-bred  horses 
can  be  turned.     Five  years  ago   I   was    stopping  in  a 
country  house  in  France,  to  which  was  attached  a  farm  of 
2000  acres,  and  the  whole  work  of  that  farm,  not  only  on 
the  farm  itself,  but  all  the  road  work  and  going  to  market, 
was  entirely  and  exclusively  done  by  thorough-bred  horses 
of  from  two  and  a-half  to  five  years  old  ;  and  I  think  this 
system    prevails    much    more  in   Ireland   than    here  in 
England.     The  owner  of  the  farm  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  no  fewer  than  600  horses,  and  he  is,  moreover,  the 
only  foreigner  who  ever  won  the  Derby.     But  with  regard 
to  degeneracy,  I  do  not  know  where  my  noble  friend  has 
found  it.     I  think  we  have  quite  as  good  horses  now  as  we 
ever  had,  if  not  better,  and  that,  so  far  from  people  being 
more  easily  satisfied,  they  are  becoming  infinitely  more 
fastidious  with  respect  to  horses.     And  then  as  to  what 
one  hears  as  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  horses — 
when  you  bring  it  to  the  test  you  find  it  to  be  all  nonsense. 
I  have  bought  horses  pretty  well  all  my  life,  and  I  well 
remember  the  constant  story  of  the  dealers   as   to  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  horses.      "It  is  impossible," 
they  say,  "to  get  them.  Formerly  you  could  run  down  into 
Shropshire,  and  bring  home  10  or  12  first-class  horses, 
but  now  that  cannot  be  done  for  love  or  money.     But  by 
an  exceptional  piece  of  luck  I  think  I  happen  to  have  the 
very  thing  you  require."     My  noble  friend  objected  to  the 
figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  I,  of  course,  cannot 
vouch  for  their  strict  accuracy,  but  they  are  the  figures 
returned  by  the  Customs   to  the   Board  of  Trade,  and 
with  your  lordships'  permission  I  will  give  a  summary  of 
the   exports  for  the  last  three  years.     I   find   that  the 
number  of  horses  exported  in    1870  from   the    United 
Kingdom   to  Germany,   Holland,  Belgium,   France,   the 
United  States,  and  other  countries,  was  7202  ;  in  1871  the 
number  was  7172,  while  in  1872  the  number  fell  to  3383. 
The  total  number  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1872  may  be  stated  at  2,700,000.     Of  that  number  Great 
Britain  had  2, 145,000,  Ireland  540,000,  and  the  army  at 
home   15,000.     The  number  in  Great   Britain  included 
1,258,000  horses  employed  solely  in  agriculture,  mares 
for  breeding,  and  unbroken  horses  ;   852,000  horses  for 
which  licence  duty  was  paid,  after  deducting  5000  for 
more  than  one  licence    or  change  of   ownership,    and 
35,000  horses  exempt  from  licence  duty,  including  horses 
kept   for  sale  by  dealers,  officers'  horses,  and  horses  in 
mines.     In  the  United  Kingdom  about  1,323,000  horses 
are  employed  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.     It  is  true 
that  France  has  more  horses  than  we  have,  yet  while  we 
have  seven  horses  to  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
Belgium  has  five,  and  France  only  three.     Whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  figures  are  correct  or  not  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say,  but  I  have  here  a  statement  from 
the    Inland     Revenue,     and    of    its    correctness    there 
can    be    no    doubt,    because    it    is    compiled    from     a 
return  of  the  taxes  paid.    This  statement  shows  that  while 
in  1831  we  had  961  racehorses,  that  number  had  increased 
to  1390  in  1851,  and  to  2473  in  1871.     Of  other  horses  we 
had  in  1831,  338,343.     That  number,  in  1851,  owing  pro- 


bably to  the  causes  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  had 
diminished  to  311,113,  but  in  1871  it  had  increased  to 
859,321,  or  nearly  treble  what  it  was  in  1831.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  very  clear  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
great  diminution  of  horses  in  this  country.  I  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  horse-dealers  has  increased  from 
1037  in  1831,  to  1464  in  1871,  and  the  increasing  com- 
petition, therefore,  may  account  for  some  of  the  gloomy 
statements  which  these  gentlemen  make  to  those  who  deal 
with  them.  The  noble  Earl,  though  not  making  any 
definite  recommendation,  appears  to  have  some  bias 
towards  placing  an  export  duty  upon  our  brood  mares. 
To  do  so,  however,  would  be,  I  believe,  to  take  away 
exactly  that  stimulus  which  keeps  up  the  price  in  the 
country,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  breeding  of  horses  in 
this  country.  I  must  say  that  unless  Her  Majesty's 
Government — unless  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  or  unless 
they  see  themselves,  that  some  good  will  probably  result, 
ought  to  be  very  chary  of  granting  a  Royal  Commission. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  reproach  to  Liberal 
Governments  that  they  were  too  much  accustomed  to  do 
things  by  commissions,  which  are  at  once  expensive  and 
likely  to  last  a  long  time.  What  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  the  noble  earl  is  that  he  should  withdraw  this 
motion,  and  substitute  for  it  one  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee. 

[The  original  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
committee  has  been  since  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its  capabilities 
of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand  for  ihem  :" — The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords  Halifax, 
Lansdowne,  Ailesbury,  Portsmouth,  Malmesbury,  Lucan,  Grey, 
Kalmouth,  Bessborough,  Tyrone,  Redesdalc,  Rosebery,  Kesteven, 
and  Elachford. — To  this  we  add,  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
quoting  Colonel  Duncan  Baillie : — "The  only  plan  which  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  practicable  in  the  way  of  encouraging  farmers 
to  keep  horses,  is  to  do  away  with  the  Queen's  Plates  that  are 
given  for  racing,  and  to  employ  the  money  as  prizes  at  agri- 
cultural shows  in  each  county.  The  Queen's  Plates  are  now 
useless  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  the  breed  of  racehorses, 
because  it  is  not  the  best  class  of  animals  that  compete  for  these 
plates.  Let  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  stallion,  which  shall 
remain  in  the  county  or  district  (whichever  the  Government,  or 
those  whom  they  employ,  shall  think  best),  and  cover  the  mares 
of  the  farmers  who  belong  to  the  county  club  or  association,  at 
the  small  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  something  for  the  groom  ;  the 
stallion  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  county  or  district  on 
any  consideration  for  that  year.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add," 
says  our.contemporary,  "that  these  views  are  our  own,  as  con- 
tinually expressed  through  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  and  elsewhere  for  some  years  past."] 


Pig  Feeding  and  Profitable  Farming.— Mr. 
Fisk,  at  p.  270,  appears  to  be  an  excellent  pig  feeder, 
&c. ,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  "had  had  hundreds  of  pigs, 
and  they  paid  him  for.  fatting,  besides  the  manure." 
He,  "buying  the  meal  in  London,  and  having  it  down 
by  Paul's  barges,"  manages  to  keep  a  pig,  bought  in 
at  25*.,  "  for  the  first  two  months  at  Is.  3</.  per  week  ;  " 
and  then  we  are  told  that  the  cost  for  21  weeks  will 
"average  as  much  as  y.  per  week."  Surely  this  is 
enough  to  prove  my  first  point,  i.e.,  that  he  is  an 
excellent  manager  of  pigs,  especially  when  practical 
farmers  find  that  if  pigs  pay  for  two-thirds  the  value  of 
the  feeding  stuff,  they  are  quite  content  with  placing 
the  other  one-third  to  the  credit  of  enriched  dung ;  but 
then  Mr.  Fisk  knows  the  right  thing  to  buy  when  he 
says  "  a  great  mistake  is  made  in  pigs  by  not  knowing 
the  right  sort."  That  is  it  !  The  practical  farmer 
does  not  know  the  right  thing  to  buy  ;  therefore,  he  is 
obliged  to  put  up  with  two-thirds  instead  of  having  the 
full  cost  of  his  feeding  stuff.  Now,  let  us  leave  Mr. 
Fisk  with  his  full  pay,  and  the  farmer  with  his  two 
thirds  pay,  and  look  the  question  a  little  more 
fully  in  the  face.  Mr.  Fisk  tells  us  that  he  is  " 
the  habit  of  making  yearly  about  as  much  meat  as 
comes  to  j£8  per  acre,  and  he  tells  us  a  lot  about  his 
doings  upon  100  acres.  There  are  10  acres  of  grass, 
40  acres  of  Wheat  every  year,  20  acres  in  Barley  after 
Rape  and  Mustard  ;  the  remaining  30  acres  are  in 
Mangel,  Swedes,  Clover,  and  Peas ;  and  he  winds 
up  thus — "taking  care  to  have  in  all  60  acres  of 
cereals  out  of  90  acres  arable."  Now,  let  us  see  how 
he  manages  to  make  his  j£S  of  meat  per  acre. 
His  40  acres  of  Wheat  go  for  "bread  corn  ;"  his 
20  acres  of  Barley  "  made  a  high  price  per  acre, 
as  the  quality  was  invariably  good  ; "  therefore, 
but  a  mere  trilling  quantity  of  meat  could  have  been 
made  upon  this  60  acres — a  very  little  from  the  Rape 
and  Mustard,  and  that  is  all.  The  10  acres  of  grass, 
with  30  acres  of  roots,  Clover,  &c,  with  the  little  Rape 
and  Mustard  added,  would  do  well  if,  after  keeping  the 
farm  horses,  it  made  ^8  of  meat  per  acre  over  the 
40  acres.  I  shall  fix  it  at  that.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
feeding  stuff  must  have  come  by  "  Paul's  barges  "  from 
"  London,"  and  as  his  pigs  pay  for  all  they  eat,  we 
have  no  trouble  to  reckon  up  the  quantity.  Sixty  acres 
of  Wheat  and  Barley  land,  to  make  j£8  of  meat  per 
acre,  needs  ^480  worth  of  feeding  stuff  by  Paul's 
barges.  This  shows  plainly  that  Mr.  Fisk's  100 
wants  £480  worth  of  stuff  to  baste  it.  Let  us  take 
his  100  acres  as  the  average  quality  of  England's 
arable  land,  and  then,  upon  his  recommendation, 
apply  a  similar  basting  upon  the  whole  of  its  13,000,000 
acres  :  ^,4So  worth  of  feeding  stuffs  per  100  acres  equals 
^62,400,000  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  feeding 
stuffs  yearly,  to  enable  us  to  say  that  we  make  £8  of 
meat  per  acre.  That  is  the  summing  up  of  the  talkers 
about  feeding  pigs  "  innumerable  " — Mr.  Evershed,  to 
wit,  with  some  others.  Now,  I  want  to  keep  as  much 
as  I  canofthe^62,400.oooathome.  Ihavemanaged  by 
working  my  subsoil  to  make  my  heavy  clay  Hnd  produce 


ij  qr.  of  corn  per  acre  on  an  average  of  years  more  than 
it  did  under  horse  culture,  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  if  England's  subsoils  are  worked  well,  her 
13,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  may  be  made  to  give 
an  increased  produce  of  quite  a  quarter  of  corn  per 
acre,  in  which  way  we  may  get  13,000,000  qr.  of 
feeding  stuffs  yearly.  This  at  £2  per  qr.  equals 
^26,000,000  yearly.  Then  let  the  towns  scratch  up 
their  waste,  and  send  it  in  a  practical  form  to  the 
farmer,  who  will  willingly  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
These  two  items  together  would  make  a  nice  amount 
of  basting  stuff  for  England's  arable  land,  and  would 
do  a  good  bit  towards  making  £8  of  meat  per  acre. 
William  Smith,  Woohton,  Blttchley  Station,  Bucks, 
February  24. 

The  Subsoil— That  is,  the  soil  undisturbed  by 
cultivation.  We  discuss  about  it,  but  have  we 
examined  it,  and  seen  what  is  going  on  there  ?  I  think 
not,  in  at  least  most  cases.  It  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  do  so  to  the  depth  of  4  or  even  to  6  feet, 
especially  when  cutting  drains  or  seeing  them  cut  on 
other  farms,  and  where  crops  have  been  grown,  and 
what  do  I  find?— that  the  roots  of  the  Wheat  and 
other  plants  do  occupy  the  subsoil,  even  where  un- 
draincd,  and  often  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet  or  more. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  plants  confine  their  roots 
to  a  few  inches  of  cultivated  surface.  But  although 
plants  of  necessity  occupy  the  undisturbed  or  undrained 
subsoil,  for  the  purpose  probably  of  obtaining  sufficient 
moisture,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  prosper  by 
so  doing,  or  that  they  find  there  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  their  development.  On  the 
contrary,  we  observe  that  in  the  spring,  May 
especially,  the  plants  on  undrained,  undisturbed, 
and  unmanured  subsoils,  look  bilious,  and  show 
other  signs  of  an  imperfect  and  unhealthy 
existence.  The  ill-condition  of  the  subsoil,  and  the 
absence  of  available  food  there,  affect  the  growing 
plants.  Every  farmer  ought  to  examine  his  subsoil, 
and  see  how  far  the  roots  descend— a  deeply  cut  drain 
is  a  very  instructive  affair,  for  it  not  only  shows  how 
deeply  the  roots  of  plants  descend,  but  also  how 
various  and  unexpectedly  differing  are  the  lower  strati- 
fications. Unless  a  farmer  knows  the  general  character 
of  the  soil  or  subsoil  of  the  farm  he  is  about  to  hire, 
he  may  be  greatly  deceived  by  surface  appearances. 
Where  certain  trees  and  fences  grow  luxuriantly,  with 
clean  stems,  there  one  may  draw  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Liebig's  and 
Way's  truthful  statements,  that  very  little  of  the 
manure  applied  to  the  surface  soil  of  well  cultivated 
and  especially  finely  comminuted  land  finds  its  way 
to  the  subsoil ;  but  when  the  surface  and  subsoil  are 
roughly  broken  up  (the  surface  having  been  just 
previously  well  manured)  some  of  the  manure  falls  into 
and  mixes  with  the  subsoil,  or  is  washed  into  it  between 
the  clods  by  rain.  Ploughing  and  subsoiling  render 
gradually  more  available  the  inorganic  elements  of 
plant  food  ;  but  a  dependence  on  cultivation  alone, 
however  deep,  must  ultimately  exhaust  the  soil. 
Manure,  rich  and  good,  from  a  shed  or  the  sheepfold, 
not  only  provides  food  for  the  plant,  but  rapidly  con- 
verts and  renders  available  the  mineral  plant  food 
contained  in  the  soil  and  subsoil.  By  well  manuring 
and  cultivating  the  subsoil  maximum  and  surprising 
crops  can  be  obtained  on  soils  not  considered  naturally 
fertile.  We  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
exposure  of  subsoil  earth  to  atmospheric  influences 
renders  it  in  time  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
that  time  may  be  many  years,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  but  abundance  of  rich  manure  greatly 
shortens  the  period.  With  certain  subsoils,  such  as  on 
our  yellow  plastic  clays,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to 
bury  the  top  soil  and  bring  a  layer  of  subsoil  suddenly 
to  the  surface  ;  but,  after  drainage,  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  break  up  the  subsoil,  and  intermix  with  it 
good  manure,  still  keeping  the  old  surface  soil  upper- 
most.  J.  J.  Mechi,  February. 

Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Malt-tax  Deputation. — 
Mr.  Lowe  says  the  tenant-farmers  are  put  forward  to 
fight  their  landlord's  battles  ;  that  any  reduction  of  the 
Malt-tax  would  not  benefit  the  tenants ;  that  land 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  enhanced  in  tenant- 
able  value.  This  and  more  in  substance,  but  I  do  not 
quote  the  precise  words.  Mr.  Lowe's  remarks  appear 
rather  plausible  in  theory,  but  -will  they  bear  a  prac- 
tical examination?  And  suppose  they  will  in  some 
respects,  and  that  the  landlord  is  benefited  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax,  it  only  serves  to  show  that  it  in  reality 
(according  to  Mr.  Lowe's  views)  is  a  tax  upon  land- 
lords for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  fact  a 
positive  injustice  to  landowners.  Granted  that  un- 
taxed Barley  lands  are  more  valuable  to  rent  than  lands 
heavily  taxed,  and  that  such  a  truism  is  incontrovertible. 
But  Mr.  Lowe  says  the  consumer  pays  the  tax.  What 
tax,  we  ask,  upon  consumable  articles  does  the  con- 
sumer not  pay  ?  He  pays  them  all,  assuredly  ;  and  so 
does  the  user  of  all  taxed  commodities,  or  of  all  taxed 
articles  of  use  or  enjoyment.  But  how  does  this 
theory  affect  the  original  producer?  Suppose  Mr. 
Lowe  should  put  a  tax  upon  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  &c,  upon  its  being  converted  into  meat,  or 
upon  Wheat  upon  its  being  made  into  bread.  The 
consumer  would  no  doubt  pay  these  taxes,  but  would 
Mr.  Lowe  tell  us  that  the  taxed  products  would  not  be 
affected  thereby  in  price  ?    The  whole  would  of  course 
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be  depreciated  in  value  to  the  producer,  but  contrary 
to  the  consumer  ;  and  in  a  degree  other  products  would 
be  substituted.  Well,  such  is  the  real  fact  in  Barley 
culture.  We  have  a  wonderful  demand,  an  astonishing 
trade  in  beer,  but  great  as  it  is,  it  would  more 
than  double  its  proportions  and  the  consumption 
if  it  was  produced  at  less  than  half  the  present 
cost,  which  the  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax  would 
cause  or  enable  such  to  be  effected.  Where  can 
we  look  for  a  greater  national  benefit  than  to 
such  a  reduction  in  its  beverage  ?  But  the  culture  of 
Barley — this  would  be  amazingly  extended.  We  should 
require  twice  the  quantity  now  malted,  and  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  to  be  brewed.  Nearly  all  qualities 
would  be  acceptable  for  malting,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
the  best  qualities  only.  These  fine  qualities  would 
command  fabulous  prices  for  finest  ales.  But  Mr. 
Lowe  utterly  failed  to  show  wherein  it  is  only  a  land- 
lord's question.  Suppose  I  take  a  shop,  or  a  ware- 
house, or  a  manufactory,  or,  in  fact,  any  business,  and 
by  my  talent,  energy,  and  experience,  make  a  good 
thing  of  it,  is  the  landlord  the  party  to  be  greatly 
advantaged  thereby  by  raising  my  rent  ?  Suppose  I 
take  a  farm,  and  adopt  every  real  practical  improve- 
ment in  culture,  aided  by  modern  implements  and 
machinery,  and  by  judicious  seedings  and  the  use  of 
the  various  aids  in  artificial  manurings  for  my  crops, 
and  the  like  foods  for  my  stock,  and  thus  make  a  good 
thing  of  my  farming — for  this  is  the  only  profitable  way 
of  farming  in  these  modern  days— I  ask  wherein  is 
the  landlord  so  decidedly  benefited  ?  It  is  in  the  judi- 
cious expenditure,  and  in  the  improved  and  careful 
management  adopted,  of  which  the  landlord  may  or 
may  not  be  cognisant.  The  farm  is  the  same,  and  I  in 
a  sense  "manufacture"  a  much  larger  amount  of 
animal  and  human  food  solely  by  the  appliances  and 
means  used  than  heretofore.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
my  landlord  is  to  take  every  advantage  of  my  progress, 
or  every  or  any  alteration  in  my  pecuniary  position,  as 
to  the  outgoings  or  savings  in  business.  Suppose  I 
economise  in  labour  by  efficient  machinery  or  imple- 
ments, or  I  get  better  crops  or  more  of  them,  or  I 
breed  or  graze  more  farm  stock,  or  my  beer  bill  be- 
comes greatly  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  Malt- 
tax,  or  my  various  rates  become  lowered,  or  by 
railways  I  have  enhanced  facilities  for  transfer  of  stock 
and  produce,  or  any  other  advantage  that  may  accrue, 
is  my  landlord  to  take  estimate  of  it  all,  and  put  on 
rent  accordingly  ?  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  may,  and  I 
hope  will,  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  i,e., 
local  rates,  the  poor,  highway,  county,  and  school 
ditto,  cattle  diseases,  harvest  injuries,  Potato  failure, 
destructive  floods,  labourers'  discontents,  farmers'  fears 
from  a  bad  seeding.  If  so,  I  fancy  he  will  think  with 
me,  that  the  farming  interest  needs  relief.    0.  F. 

Subsoil  Cultivation. — Of  all  living  men,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Woolston,  inspires  me  with  the  greatest  fear. 
He  is  not  merely  an  antagonist  whom  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  better  of  because  of  his  inconvenient  habit  of 
being  generally  right,  but  he  follows  up  his  advantages  in 
a  relentless  fashion.  He  first  knocks  his  man  down,  and 
then  jumps  upon  him,  and  finally  holds  him  up  by  the 
heels  to  public  odium  and  derision.  Observing  that 
poor  Mr.  Evershed  had  inadvertently  touched  this 
dangerous  person  in  his  very  rawest  and  most  vulner- 
able spot,  and  was  bringing  down  upon  his  devoted 
head  a  shower  of  blows  of  the  hardest  Woolston  pat- 
tern, I  felt  bound  in  common  humanity  to  endeavour 
to  create  a  little  diversion  in  my  friend's  favour,  while 
at  the  same  time  doing  my  best  to  save  my  own  skin 
by  bearing  testimony  in  favour  of  the  the  giant's  "pan." 
At  first  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
off  clear,  as,  beyond  a  little  backhander  on  the  15th, 
the  giant  did  not  appear  to  have  been  conscious  of  my 
demonstration  on  his  rear.  Now,  however,  I  have 
fairly  caught  it,  and  can  no  longer  hope  to  evade  the 
giant,  so  here  goes.  The  real  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
as  I  apprehend,  not  how  to  make  money  at  Woolston 
or  at  any  other  individual  farm,  nor  even  how  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  any  particular  kind  in  any  given 
soil,  but  how  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
general  conditions,  both  physical  and  chemical — includ- 
ing all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  science  involved 
in  these  two  words — necessary  to  produce,  with  cer- 
tainty, continuous  successions  of  good  crops  of  all 
desired  varieties  on  soils  of  average  poverty.  Now  it 
is  the  common  experience  of  mankind,  in  all  climates 
and  soils,  whether  in  England  or  China,  Egypt  or 
Sweden,  that  heavy  manuring  produces  heavy  crops, 
also  that  spade  labour,  in  other  words  deep  cultiva- 
tion, assists  rapid  vegetation,  therefore  Mr.  Evershed 
is  right  in  advocating  the  first,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  right 
in  advocating  the  second  ;  but  why  should  they  not 
each  advocate  a  combination  of  the  two  things  needful  ? 
I  venture  to  maintain  that  both  these  things  are  neces- 
saries of  plant  life,  and  are  complements  of  each  other, 
but  that  Mr.  Evershed's  muck  is  much  more  indis- 
pensable than  Mr.  Smith's  subsoiling.  Let  us  follow 
the  lead  of  the  lawyers  and  take  an  extreme  case, 
for  example,  the  barren  sterile  sand,  underlaid 
with  a  "hard  pan"  of  protoxide  of  iron,  like 
a  stratum  of  concrete,  which  composed  Mr.  Black- 
bum's  "Camp  Farm"  at  Aldershot  when  he 
took  possession.  At  that  time  it,  of  course,  was 
absolutely  waste,  and  would  not  have  carried  more 
than  half  a  rabbit  per  acre.  Or  take  the  well-known 
"  Landes,"  near  Bordeaux — an  almost  precisely  similar 


formation.  In  either  case  it  is  possible  to  produce 
crops,  although  not  large  ones,  by  heavy  manuring 
alone,  and  these  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  as 
time  rolled  on,  from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  produce  feeble  crops  bysubsoil- 
ing  alone,  breaking  up  the  "  hard  pan,"  and  so  bringing 
about  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  objectionable  stuff; 
but  the  feeble  crops  which  alone  could  be  hoped  for 
without  manure  would  rather  diminish  than  increase  as 
year  after  year  passed,  and  nothing  was  added  to  the 
insoluble  silica  and  ferric  oxide  of  the  soil.  If  Wheat 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  be  raised  at  all,  it 
would  only  be  to  the  extent  of  some  half-dozen  bushels 
per  acre.  By  all  means  let  Mr.  Smith  subsoil  his  land, 
but  why  should  he  wish  to  prevent  Mr.  Evershed's 
dung-cart  getting  on  to  it  ?  VV.  Hope,  Parsloes, 
Feb.  24. 

Price  of  Seeds. — I  am  afraid  our  seedsmen, 
whether  provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  all  tarred  with 
the  same  stick,  and  are  not  the  least  likely  to  enter  the 
lists.  I  know  nothing  about  the  cost  of  growing 
"seeds,"  but  I  do  know  something  of  Potatos  ;  and,  if 
we  may  take  Potatos  as  an  example,  it  is  surprising  to 
me  how  some  bold,  determined  house  does  not  rise, 
and  by  supplying  at  fair  prices  the  chief  seeds  required 
by  farmers,  at  once  secure  the  overwhelming  portion 
of  the  trade.  "  Amateur's  "  remarks  about  a  Flourball 
is  a  very  broad  hint,  for  the  two  Flourball  Potatos 
which  run  rivals  to  each  other  are  well  known  to  every 
one,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  "London  Seedsman" 
has  much  to  plume  himself  upon.  Why,  125.  6d.  per 
bush,  for  early  Ashleaf  Potatos  is  simply  £2$  per  ton, 
and  as  any  one  really  wanting  to  get  a  crop  would 
plant  1  ton  of  seed  to  the  acre,  his  seed  alone  would 
cost  £z$  per  acre.  But  no  doubt  a  "  London  Seeds- 
man "  will  say,  "  Oh,  we  have  had  Potato  disease  this 
year!"  Well,  my  eye  caught  his  catalogue  of  1S71, 
which  happened  to  be  lying  on  my  library  table,  with  its 
pretty  red,  green,  and  gold,  and  I  find  that  year  "  Red 
Flourball  "and  "  Bovinia"  Potatos,  both  quoted  at  10s. 
per  bushel,  i.e.,  £20  per  ton  !  But  all  these  seedsmen 
sell  garden  seeds  as  well.  Now,  I  sent  the  other  day 
for  a  packet  of  Melon  seeds.  I  had  a  beautiful  picture 
sent  me  in  scarlet  and  green,  one-fourth  the  real  size, 
and,  silly  fly  that  I  am,  I  fell  into  the  spider's  web. 
Now,  how  many  seeds  does  any  one  suppose  I  got  for 
my  3*.  6d.  ?  Why,  seven  !  or  just  6d.  per  seed  !  I 
have  heard  of  a  thing  being  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
but  I  venture  to  say  these  seven  seeds  cost  considerably 
more  than  double  their  own  weight  in  gold  !  But, 
perhaps,  our  "London  Seedsman"  will  say  that  was  a 
prize  Melon.  Well,  then,  by  the  same  post  I  got  from 
the  same  house  a  shilling  packet  of  common  ridge 
Melon,  with  a  grand  German  name — at  least  I  suppose 
it  was  German,  and  in  the  packet  there  were  just 
10  seeds,  or  I  \d.  for  each  seed.  London  or  provincial, 
what  matters  it? — Arcades  ambo.   G.  A.  H. 

Settlements  of  Land. — It  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  the  bearings  and  effects  of  the  law  of 
settlement  should  be  clearly  understood.  That  law 
now  is  undoubted.  No  settlement  is  valid  beyond  the 
life  of  a  person  or  persons  living  when  it  is  made  and 
21  years  afterwards,  i.e.,  till  an  unborn  child  attains  its 
majority.  But  in  much  the  larger  number  of  cases 
men  live  till  their  children  reach  21  years  of  age,  and 
if  settlements  on  unborn  children  were  wholly  for- 
bidden— leaving  owners  of  land  to  do  as  they  like 
about  settlements  for  their  own  lives,  or  others  living 
when  the  settlement  is  made — a  small  minority  of  cases 
would  alone  be  affected,  viz. ,  those  of  men  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  die  whilst  their  children  are  still 
minors.  Practically,  very  few  even  of  such  cases  would 
suffer,  because,  as  the  right  of  an  owner  whose  chil- 
dren are  minors  to  dispose  of  his  property  to  his 
children  by  will  could  not  well  be  interfered  with,  it 
is  certain  most  of  these  men,  when  dying  or  failing  in 
health,  would  settle  their  estates  on  their  living  chil- 
dren. Nothing  would  give  a  chance  of  attaining  the 
end  sought  by  "Talpa,"  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  but  peremptory  prohibition  of  all  limited  estates 
in  land,  i.e.,  forbidding  all  settlements  whatever, 
whether  on  persons  living  or  yet  unborn ;  that 
the  owner  of  land,  on  his  marriage  or  otherwise, 
should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  settle  his  estate  for 
his  own  life  or  that  of  himself  and  his  wife.  If 
settlements  on  unborn  children  were  forbidden,  but  not 
the  power  of  settling  for  the  lives  of  persons  living,  it 
is  clear  that  every  motive  which  now  makes  men  settle 
their  estates  to  the  extent  the  law  permits,  would 
operate  just  the  same  to  make  them  settle  their  estates 
as  far  as  the  altered  law  permitted,  and  they  would  do 
so.  A  father,  being  absolute  owner,  whose  son  was 
about  to  marry,  would  settle  the  estate  for  the  life  of 
his  son  and  his  intended  wife,  just  as  those  who  acquire 
landed  property  now  do.  If  the  son  was  owner,  he 
would  do  as  he  does  now,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It 
is  the  habits  and  ideas,  I  might  almost  say  instincts,  of 
the  class  who  own  land,  which  have  been  the  growth 
of  generations  and  even  centuries,  that  are  the  true  cause 
of  men  striving  to  keep  in  their  families  the  land  they 
own.  Landowners,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  wish 
their  families  and  estates  should  continue  after  them. 
Their  wishes  go  even  beyond  the  law,  and  they  would 
tie  their  estates  up  longer  if  they  could.  If  settlements 
were  forbidden  by  law,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  to  a  great 
extent   the   same   habits  and  ideas,  which  cannot  be 


rooted  out,  would  not  keep  the  land  in  families  much 

as  at  present.     A  few  spendthrifts  might  be  sold  up 

the  mass  of  landowners  of  steadiness  and  character 
would  act  much  as  they  do  now.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved  that  owners  in  fee  lay  out  more  money  in 
improving  their  land  than  limited  owners  so  spend.  It 
is  a  pity  the  new  Doomsday  Book  does  not  enter  on  that 
question.  It  is  so  probable,  if  settlements  were  for- 
bidden, that  owners  of  land  would  still  in  substance  act 
as  now,  that  in  France,  where  they  are  more  logical 
than  we  are  in  carrying  out  consequences,  the  law  goes 
a  step  further,  and  hinders  men  from  making  their  own 
wills.  The  law  makes  a  will  for  them  to  insure  the 
partition  of  land.  But  even  in  France  the  landowners' 
instinct  prevails,  and  this  instinct  is  the  same  in  the 
small  French  proprietor  as  in  the  great  English  landlord. 
I  think  the  subject  of  settlements  has  not  at  all  been 
thought  out  by  many  of  those  who  have  taken  it 
up.  It  involves  settlements  of  personal  property  really 
as  much  as  of  land.  Different  rules  could  not  stand. 
Distinctions  would  be  impossible  between  settlements 
of  land,  and  settlements  of  the  money  for  which  land 
would  sell.  Lawyers  doubtless  see  the  bearings  of  the 
subject  and  its  difficulties.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  late  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  Examiner  newspaper  of  January  4, 
that  a  change  in  the  law  of  settlement  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  number  of  owners  of  land,  reduces 
the  question  mainly  to  one  of  sentiment,  and  in  sub- 
stance is  throwing  upthe  sponge.  The  distribution  of  the 
land  in  small  quantities  among  large  numbers  of  the 
people  has  something  to  say  for  itself,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  produce  greater  happiness  to  the  majority.  Hatred  of 
an  aristocracy  and  doctrinaire  radicalism  are  not  yet 
English  principles  of  action.  The  true  issue  is,  are 
English  landowners  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
settling  their  estates,  when  they  marry,  on  their  intended 
wives  and  expected  children  ?   W.  Bence  Jones. 

The  Malt. tax— to  what  extent  will  its  Repeal 
Benefit  the  Tenant-Farmer  ? — That  is  really  the 
question  of  the  hour.  The  Devonshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  (as  reported  in  yours  of  the  1st  inst.) 
resolves  unanimously  that  it  "  will  not  be  attended  with 
the  benefit  expected  from  it"  And  they  gave  good 
reasons  why  it  would  not.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  thought,  of  any  gain  arising  from  the  repeal, 
the  landowner  would  get  "  the  lion's  share."  Most 
likely,  after  some  time,  he  would  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
what  benefit  would  the  tenant-farmer  derive  ?  Of  course 
the  repeal  would  induce  a  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  malt,  and  consequently  of  Barley.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  increased  make  of  malt  would 
be  devoted  to  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  the  smallest 
portion  to  feeding  purposes.  As  regards  the  latter,  by 
by  the  Act  of  1S64  malt  can  be  made  duty  free  ;  but 
complaint  is  made  that  the  restrictions  and  requirements 
are  so  stringent  as  to  render  the  boon  to  a  great  extent 
unavailable.  On  perusing  the  Act,  and  also  the  Excise 
"  Instructions  "  founded  upon  it,  I  think,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  fraud,  it  is  desirable  that  greater 
facilities  should  be  offered  by  relaxing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  restrictions.  This  might  be  got 
during  the  present  session  if  it  were  urged,  and 
this  the  farmers  ought  to  put  in  the  front,  and 
then  they  would  obtain  it.  As  to  the  malt  used 
for  brewing,  the  tax  cannot  be  got  rid  of  till  some  sub- 
stitute has  been  found.  And  of  any  new  tax  imposed, 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  that  on  malt,  farmers  would 
have  to  bear  their  share,  and  so  to  that  extent  it  would 
lessen  any  benefit  they  would  derive.  If  the  substitute 
was  a  tax  on  beer,  then  any  large  increase  of  consump- 
tion would  fail  to  be  realised,  and  thus  no  benefit 
accrue  to  the  farmer.  But  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
we  had  neither  a  Malt-tax  nor  a  Beer-tax,  what  wouid 
be  the  gain  to  the  farmer  in  the  increased  demand  of 
Barley  for  malting  ?  Mr.  Everett,  the  author  of  the 
prize  essay  in  favour  of  the  repeal,  estimates  the 
increase  that  would  accrue  to  the  farmer  at  3*.  per 
quarter.  But  would  the  home-grower  of  Barley  realise 
even  this,  seeing  that  so  soon  as  home-grown  grain 
advances,  foreign  supplies  would  come  in  and  check 
the  rise  in  price  ?  No  sooner  does  the  Wheat  market 
show  a  tendency  upwards  than  foreign  supplies  increase, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  Barley.  Even  now  I  see  the 
immense  importations  of  foreign  Barley  for  Mr.  Bass, 
when  I  have  been  at  Gloucester.  It  is  thought  that 
an  immense  extent  of  home-brewing  would  be  in- 
duced by  the  repeal,  but  that  this  is  doubtful 
may  be  easily  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Malt-tax 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  2d.  per  gallon,  and  that 
if  any  one  brewed  at  home  to-day — which  all  can  do  if 
they  wish — one  halfpenny  per  quart  is  the  tax  they 
would  pay  arising  out  of  the  duty  on  malt.  This  I 
prove  by  taking  an  average  betwixt  the  estimates  of 
Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.,  which  give  the 
number  of  gallons  of  beer  to  a  quarter  of  malt  as  136 ; 
this,  at  2d.  per  gallon  on  the  beer,  comes  to  22s.  SJ., 
or  Is.  more  than  the  malt  duty.  Looking  at  the  effect 
of  the  tax  impartially,  I  think  that  any  benefit  from  its 
repeal  would  go  largely  into  the  pockets  of— first,  the 
brewers  ;  second,  the  retailers  ;  third,  the  consumers  ; 
and  last,  and  least  of  all,  to  the  grower  of  the  Barley ; 
more  especially  as,  after  a  time,  the  landowner  would 
get  a  share  in  the  shape  of  more  rent.  Tenant-farmers 
will  do  well  not  to  be  "running  two  horses  and 
losing  with  both  ;"  let  them  go  in  for  a  great  modifica- 
tion (repeal  if  they  like)  of  the  Game  Laws  and  for 
"  Tenant  Right."     Let  them  stick  to  these  real,  solid, 
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certain  benefits,  and  (as  Abe  Lincoln  said)  "keep 
pegging  at  them"  till  they  get  them.  Win.  Lwssey, 
Foulton-lc- Fyldc,  La ncash ire. 

Price  of  Butcher's  Meat. — A  good  deal  has  been 
said  lately  about  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  being  high, 
and  those  not  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  producing  it 
may  think  that  they  have  to  pay  far  beyond  what  ought 
to  be  its  market  price  ;  but  it  could  be  easily  shown 
that  even  at  its  present  price  it  is  cheaper  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  production  than  most  other  articles  which 
make  up  the  expenditure  of  a  household.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  wholesale  price  was  about  61/.  per  lb. , 
it  was  generally  admitted  by  those  acquainted  with 
farming  that  the  feeding  of  animals,  especially  cattle, 
did  not  in  itself  pay,  but  that  it  was  a  necessary  evil, 
in  order  to  obtain  good  crops  of  com.  Now,  seeing 
that  the  British  farmer  has,  in  the  latter  article,  to 
compete  with  the  comparatively  virgin  soils  of  America, 
and  also  with  European  countries  where  labour  is 
cheaper,  it  is  not  reasonable  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn,  he  should  have  to  feed  animals 
at  a  loss.  But  though  this  be  admttled,  some  may  say 
that  a  rise  of  i^</.  per  lb.,  or  74./.  per  lb.  wholesale, 
should  satisfy  him.  Atthetime  before  referred  to,  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  price  ;  but  it  should 
be  considered  how  almost  everything  is  risen  in  price 
since  that  time,  except  the  one  thing — corn,  to  grow 
which  the  farmer  has  to  purchase  oilcakes,  &c,  with 
which,  according  to  former  prices,  to  feed  cattle  at  a 
loss.  The  farmer  has  to  pay  his  servants  and  labourers 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  formerly,  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  admitted  that,  as  yet,  in  comparison  to  other 
classes  of  workers,  they  are  not  overpaid  ;  and  as  the 
farmer  is  getting  no  higherprice  for  his  corn,  he  must  have 
a  higher  price  for  some  other  product,  and  it  is  natural 
to  say  that  the  product  which  did  not  in  itself  pay 
should  command  the  higher  price.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  the  cost  of  production 
to  show  that  6d.  per  lb.  wholesale  did  not  pay,  as  it 
was  very  generally  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the 
feeding  of  beasts.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  general 
truth  of  it  to  say  that  some  feeders  made  a  profit  out  of 
it  solely,  as  there  are  exceptions  to  almost  every  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that,  if  fairly  con- 
sidered by  those  who  know  all  the  risks,  and  who 
have  experience  in  producing  beef,  that  they  will  be 
prepared  successfully  to  argue  that  the  present  price  is 
not  higher  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  the  risks  can  be  lessened  by  the  proper 
enforcing  of  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  better  regulations  for  transport,  or  any 
other  means,  it  surely  ought  to  be  done  ;  the  supply 
would  thereby  be  increased,  and  the  price  consequently 
fall  a  little.  But  if  the  trade  of  the  country  continues 
to  flourish,  it  need  not  be  expected  that  the  price  will 
be  much  lower  than  it  is  ;  indeed,  should  it  fall  to 
anything  like  the  former  price,  the  British  farmer  would 
receive  no  share  of  the  general  prosperity.  Some 
parties  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  gets  the 
advantage  of  the  high  price,  but  the  landlord.  The 
reply  to  this  would  be  that  the  rent  of  land  does  not 
rise  or  fall  with  the  existing  prices  of  its  productions. 
In  Scotland,  where  there  are  generally  iS  or  19-year 
leases,  the  rent  can  only  be  altered  at  the  end  of  that 
time  ;  and  in  England,  where  the  more  general  custom 
is  letting  from  year  to  year,  rents  are  more  seldom 
altered,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  in  Scotland.  Besides, 
the  landlord  only  lets  his  land  at  its  market  value — at 
any  rate  not  above  it,  but  often  below  it.  J.  M'Kelvie, 
Sundrum,  Ayr,  Feb.  21. 

Variable  Subsoils. — By  means  of  his  inimitable 
system  of  tillage,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  added 
10  inches  to  the  stature  of  his  Beans,  and  increased  the 
yield  by  more  bushels  than  I  can  recollect.  He  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  try  his  method  on  the  30,000,000  acres 
of  wastes,  I  suppose  because  they  are  in  general  sandy, 
and  he  only  believes  in  clays  ;  but  surely  he  ought,  as 
a  patriotic  man,  to  make  an  effort  towards  introducing 
his  plan  in  the  extensive  clay  land  district  included  in 
the  Weald  of  Sussex,  where  I  have  walked  over  farms 
that  were  recently  offered  at  ys.  6d.  an  acre.  A  land 
agent  told  me  the  other  day  that  farms  worth  only  \os. 
or  IZf.  an  acre  to  rent  were  common  in  the  parishes  of 
Alfold,  Wisborough  Green,  Plastow,  West  Grinsted, 
Itchingfield,  &c.  If  Mr.  Smith  will  take  in  hand  some 
iox.  clay  land,  and  show  the  natives  of  the  Wealden 
by  his  example  how  to  increase  their  Bean  crops,  I 
venture  to  predict  for  him  substantial  remuneration, 
the  gratitude  of  all  classes,  and  another  well-deserved 
testimonial.  There  is  an  air  of  comfort  about  many  of 
these  poor  farms  ;  the  homesteads  are  sheltered  and 
truly  rural,  with  a  warm  chimney  corner  in  the  farm- 
houses, and  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  land  lies 
level,  and  near  both  railways  and  markets,  and  it  is 
as  pure  and  deep  a  clay  as  Mr.  Smith  could  desire. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  clay  land  is  deficient  in 
those  constituents  which,  when  absent,  must  be 
supplied  by  a  costly  system  of  manuring,  and  which, 
when  present  in  large  quantity,  as  at  Woolston  and 
elsewhere,  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  proprietor. 
There  are,  I  think,  reasons  which  must  convince 
persons  of  common  observation  and  information  on  the 
subject  of  soils,  that  clay  soils  differ  very  much  in  quality. 
They  may  be  as  poor  as  the  Birch-bearing  and  Horn- 
beam-growing clays  of  the  Weald,  or  several  shades 
better,  resembling  the  Oak-bearing  clay  of  the  same 


district ;  or  they  may  be  as  good  as  the  clay  of  Wool- 
ston, and  they  may  be  even  very  much  better,  for, 
judging  from  the  crops,  Woolston  clay  does  not  by 
any  means  rise  to  the  top  of  the  scale  of  fertility, 
though  it  stands  high.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Woolston 
clay  is  strong,  and  will  hold  out  some  time,  even 
though  it  be  subjected  to  exhaustive  treatment,  but  not 
so  long,  perhaps,  as  its  proprietor  anticipates,  since 
there  are  signs  already  of  an  impaired  constitution, 
that  has  to  be  propped  up  with  cordials  at  the  expense 
of  the  crops.  There  is  land  in  Kent  that  has  never 
been  muddled  about  with  a  grubber,  has  been  fanned 
faster  than  Woolston  since  1S56,  yields  larger  crops, 
needs  no  doctoring,  and  would  kick  over  the  traces  at  the 
application  of  a  spur,  or  of  dressings  of  any  kind. 
I  think  possibly  Mr.  Smith  would  learn  to  estimate 
cause  and  effect  better  if  he  saw  land  that  yielded 
larger  crops  without  steam  than  his  own  does  with  it, 
and  he  may  do  so  by  traversing  Romney  Marsh,  be- 
tween Rye,  Lydd,  New  Romney,  and  Dymchurch, 
where  he  may  see  such  rotations  as,  1,  Mangel  seed  ; 
2,  Wheat ;  3,  Turnip  seed  ;  4,  Wheat,  &c.  The 
crops  are  all  obtained  without  purchased  dressings. 
The  land  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  four  horses  are  used 
in  ploughing  it.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  pan,  past  or 
present,  in  Romney  Marsh  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  pan  by-and-by,  when  the  land  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  subsoiling,  grubbing,  and  general  hocus- 
pocus  begin.  Mr.  Smith  says,  or  implies,  that  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  land  I  have  farmed  for  many 
years ;  that  my  subsoil  is  strong  like  his,  if  I  did  but 
know  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  where  the 
fault  lies.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  think  it ;  what 
I  do  think  is  that  Mr.  Smith  is  like  the  boastful 
organist  who  ignored  his  blower  till  one  day 
the  boy  left  off  pumping,  and  the  music  came 
to  a  sudden  conclusion,  just  as  Mr.  Smith's 
would  if  he  farmed  the  pale  clay  of  the  Sussex 
Wealden,  instead  of  the  plastic  clay  of  Woolston.  He 
might  grub  that  land  as  long  as  he  liked,  but  such 
Barley  and  Beans  as  Woolston  yields  would  not  be 
obtained,  and  I  should  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
with  a  great  falling  off  in  the  crops,  a  little  less  boast- 
ing might  be  expected.  I  dare  say  steam  tillage  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  character,  just  as  familiarity  with 
horses  is  said  to  be  corrupting.  Perhaps  the  use  of  a 
steam-engine  in  the  tillage  of  his  farm  may  have  had 
an  influence  on  Mr.  Smith,  and  may  have  induced  in 
him  that  habit  of  puffing  which  his  friends  must  regret. 
He  puffs  the  Woolston  smasher  too  much,  praises  his 
subsoil  too  little,  and  grubs  without  gratitude.  He  is 
but  a  graceless  grubber,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  who 
fails  to  acknowledge  the  blessing  of  a  good  cupboard. 
H.  Evershed. 

Irish  Cattle. — As  you  have  so  kindly  noticed  my 
articles  in  the  Food  yournal  of  December  and  January, 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  contained  in 
a  third  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  February 
number,  which  I  send  herewith,  viz.,  that  the  dealers 
have  been  fully  aware  that  the  disease  has  been  coming 
from  Ireland  all  along  ;  in  fact,  when  Sir  George 
Jenkinson,  who  had  bought  a  dozen  Irish  steers  in 
Bristol  market,  complained  to  the  dealers  that  they 
were  diseased,  they  simply  laughed  at  him  for  making 
a  fuss  about  what  they  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  remember  his  case  perfectly,  and  I  remember  also 
that  the  West  Gloucestershire  farmers  complained 
greatly  of  the  Bristol  cattle  just  about  that  time, 
now  IS  months  ago.  I  have  known  a  lot  of  cattle 
bought  in  Bristol  market  as  sound,  and  every 
one  of  them  break  down  before  they  could  be  got 
as  far  as  Chipping  Sodbury,  a  matter  of  a  dozen  miles. 
You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  when  the  deputation 
from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  went  to  the  Irish 
Office,  last  July,  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Harrington 
laid  stress  on  the  point  that  the  Irish  cattle  were  (at 
that  time)  generally  healthy,  and  that  no  case  of  dis- 
ease had  been  round  in  Irish  stock  that  had  not  passed 
through  an  English  market.  Now,  what  does  this 
involve?  If  it  means  anything  it  must  mean  this — that 
cattle  are  landed  from  the  Irish  steamers  on  the  Wednes- 
day in  a  healthy  state,  and  as  they  are  sold  in  Bristol 
market  on  Thursday  morning,  and  break  down  on  the 
road  on  Friday,  they  must  have  caught  and  fully  developed 
in  those  few  hours  a  disease  which  usually  takes  about 
four  days  incubating.  Lord  Spencer  may  "  tell  that 
to  the  Marines."  There  is  also  another  little  difficulty 
attending  the  theory  that  the  Irish  cattle  are  healthy 
until  they  reach  an  English  market :  and  that  is,  that  it 
is  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence  that,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  article  on  this  month's  Food  Journal  — 

"If  the  disease  is  not  brought  by  the  Irish  stock,  it 
should  invariably  be  in  them  that  the  disease  first  appears? 
If,  with  the  veterinary  department,  we  attribute  the  dis- 
ease to  atmospheric  influence,  why  should  the  skies  be  so 
unkind  to  the  Irish  cattle  above  all  others  !" 

I  have  been  doing  my  best  now  for  something  like  two 
years  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  public  to 
the  subject,  but  there  is  a  fashion  in  these  matters,  and 
we  were  so  busy  locking  and  barring  the  front  door 
against  foreign  cattle  that  we  quite  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  back  door  was  standing  wide  open  for  disease 
to  come  in  as  it  pleased  from  Ireland.  However,  the 
tide  has  now  turned,  and  I  believe  that  public  opinion 
is  now  so  fully  roused  that  not  much  further  argument 
will  be  necessary,  as  to  the  theory  at  least,  though  I 
am    not    very    sanguine    that    any    very  great    deal 


will  be  done.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  fussing 
about  inspection,  and  a  liberal  display  of  white- 
wash on  those  parts  where  it  can  be  seen — for 
where  is  the  use  ol  having  virtue  if  one  may  not  parade 
it  ? — but  so  long  as  unfortunate  cattle  are  permitted  to 
be  carried  in  the  hold  where  the  atmosphere  is  simply 
suffocating,  buried  some  20  feet  below  the  level  of 
fresh  air,  of  which  cattle  need  such  an  abundant 
supply,  so  long  we  shall  have  diseased  cattle  imported. 
That  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  thing.  My  remedy  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Compel  an  officer  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department— Dr.  Williams  himself  for  choice, 
as  having  the  most  influence — to  take  his  passage 
from  Waterford  to  Bristol  in  the  Gipsy,  and  if  he 
comes  out  alive  let  him  at  once  write  a  report  on 
"Atmospheric  Influence  in  Connection  with  the 
Importation  of  Cattle  Disease  from  Ireland."  George 
Walters. 

Smith  versus  Evershed.— Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! 
What  a  fuss  Mr.  Smith  makes  over  his  sayings  and 
doings,  and  what  a  clear-headed  man  he  is  !  lie  tells  us 
that  Mr.  Evershed  did  not  mean  that  it  was  bad  prac- 
tice to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to  the  top,  and  then  he 
quotes  Mr.  Evershed's  own  words,  "  Much  would  have 
been  lost  in  an  unkindly  soil  by  letting  down  the  top 
soil  and  bringing  up  poison  from  below."  Does  Mr. 
Smith  understand  plain  English?  And  so  he  saw 
eight  horses  working  one  of  my  big  ploughs  ?  Did  he 
indeed  !  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  misty  morning  when  he 
paid  his  visit ;  or  perhaps  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  had  dined  early,  for  most  assuredly  eight  horses  are 
exactly  "double"  the  number  that  ever  were  yoked  or 
could  be  yoked  to  one  of  my  big  ploughs.    G.  A.  H. 


<%atutu%, 

WAYLAND. 
The  Labour  Question. — In  consequence  of  a  demand 
for  an  increase  of  labourers'  wages,  a  very  large  and 
important  meeting  of  employers  of  labour  resident 
within  the  district  of  the  Wayland  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Watton  last  week,  "  to  decide  upon 
a  definite  line  of  action  in  the  matter."  Lord  Wal- 
singham  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  included  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  district. 

Lord  Walsingham  said  :  It  became  known  that  a 
demand  for  higher  wages  was  about  to  be  made  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  order  of  the  Labourers'  Union  ;  and 
as  it  appeared  necessary  that  the  employers  of  labour 
should  know  how  this  demand  was  likely  to  be  met  in 
the  different  districts,  I  invited  one  or  two  of  my  imme- 
diate neighbours  and  tenants  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me  last  Friday,  and  we  then  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  any  compulsion  was  attempted  to  be 
exercised  by  the  men,  it  would  be  advisable  at  once  to 
call  together  a  more  general  meeting,  and  to  come  to 
some  distinct  understanding  as  to  how  far  we  are  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  a  demand  which  we  feared,  from 
the  manner  it  was  made,  might  be  frequently  repeated. 
The  nature  of  the  demand  is  for  an  increase  of  wages 
at  the  rate  of  is,  a-week  ;  the  manner  of  it  can  best  be 
explained  by  reading  one  of  the  notices  issued  by  a 
branch  committee  of  the  Union  : — 

' '  From  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, — You  will  please  to  ask 
for  is.  more  per  week,  and  if  not  granted,  you  must  all 
leave  work  at  once.  If  only  one  or  two  is  paid  off  you 
must  all  cease  work.  "  F.  Fox,  Branch  Sec. 

"  One  week's  notice." 

When  in  the  face  of  these  proceedings  it  can  be 
asserted  by  any  of  its  promoters  that  the  Union  does 
not  encourage  strikes,  I  ask  what  value  can  attach  to 
their  statements  upon  any  subject  whatever?  I  am  not 
unaware  that  in  consequence  of  the  present  high  prices 
the  labourers  feel  themselves  somewhat  pinched.  For 
my  own  part  I  should  like  to  see  them  in  a  far  better 
position  than  they  are — and  there  are  many  ways  apart 
from  the  question  of  wages  in  which  I  think  each  and 
all  of  us  might  endeavour  to  do  something  to  help 
them.  I  am  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  say  that  their 
present  rate  of  wages  is  absolutely  sufficient,  but  then 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  higher  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  corn  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  the  price  of  coal  and  some  other  articles  tell  quite 
as  much  against  the  farmer's  pocket  as  it  does  against 
theirs.  But  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  this  meeting  when  I  say  that  we  are  desirous 
to  treat  the  men  fairly,  to  improve  their  position  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  pay  them  such  a  rate  of  wages  as 
represents  the  true  value  of  their  labour  to  us,  and  is  in 
proportion  to  the  general  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  must  always  in  a  great  measure  regulate  the 
labour  market.  The  method  of  procedure  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  enforce  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
us  is  one  which  I  think  we  should  be  very  unwise  to 
encourage  or  permit.  Practically,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  if  we  have  no  established  plan  of  defensive  co- 
operation the  compulsion  that  may  be  exercised  upon 
us  is  capable  of  perpetual  recurrence. 

Mr.  Barton  moved  : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  declining  to  recognise  the  system 
of  compulsion  exercised  by  the  Labourers'  Union,  pledge 
themselves,  after  Saturday,  March  i,  not  to  accede  to  any 
demand  for  higher  wages  made  by  those  who  are  members 
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of  it,  while  they  are  not  unwilling  to  give  a  favourable 
consideration  to  any  request  made  in  a  proper  manner 
whenever  circumstances  will  be  found  to  justify  it." 

The  object  of  it  is  to  leave  you  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
what  you  like,  to  make  your  own  arrangement  up  to 
March  1,  whether  you  choose  to  pay  13J.  or  14c.  per 
week  ;  but  after  that  day  you  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  committee  of  the  association  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish. 

The  Chairman  :  Only  with  regard  to  the  Union 
men.  It  will  not  fetter  them  in  their  arrangements 
with  the  non-unionists. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Salter  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer  proposed  : — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  both  employers  and  employed,  to  invite 
co-operation  from  a  larger  area." 

Which  was  also  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wyrley  Birch  (Wretham)  proposed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"That  an  association  be  formed,  under  the  title  of  the 
Wayland  Farmers'  Defensive  Association  ;  that  it  shall 
consist  of  a  president,  a  committee  of  25  members,  and  a 
secretary,  who  shall  also  be  treasurer — the  president  and 
secretary  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  ;  that 
the  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  binding  on  all 
members  of  the  Association." 

The  Chairman  here  read  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men it  was  proposed  should  constitute  the  committee, 
and  they  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Woods  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  first 
resolution  left  each  employer  to  do  what  he  pleased  in 
this  matter,  but  added — I  really  am  inclined  to  think, 
taking  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  matter,  looking 
at  the  price  of  all  the  commodities  that  a  labourer  has 
to  buy,  the  price  of  coal  and  the  cost  of  the  article  of 
clothing,  that  at  the  present  time  14s.  a  week  is  not 
too  much  to  pay  him.  Therefore,  with  that  spirit 
which  has  animated  this  meeting  throughout  its  whole 
proceedings,  it  will  be  far  better  and  add  more  to 
your  interest,  if  you  make  a  mistake  at  all,  to 
make  the  mistake  of  paying  a  little  too  much  than  in 
endeavouring  to  grind  them  down  and  giving  the 
agitators  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  it  by 
paying  too  little.  I  venture  to  give  this  opinion  after 
the  greatest  deliberation,  as  a  friend  to  you,  farmers, 
and  as  one  who  desires  to  help  you  in  every  possible 
way.  I  beg  of  you  sincerely  not  to  be  too  precipitate 
in  making  up  your  mind  to  pay  only  13J.,  and  not  to 
mind  what  the  unionists  may  say  if  you  should 
give  14J. 

The  Chairman  :  The  express  object  of  the  wording 
of  the  first  resolution  was  to  leave  it  open  to  any 
gentleman  to  strengthen  his  hand,  by  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  he  might  consider  fair  and  liberal  towards  his 
labourers  up  to  a  certain  date.  Of  course  the  rate  of 
wages  varies  in  different  places.  There  are  gentlemen 
here  who  tell  us  that  the  men  about  them  are  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  there  are  others  who  think  it  unadvisable  at 
present  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  ;  again  there  are 
others  who  tell  us  that  men  come  to  them  with  a 
notice  in  their  pockets,  and  so  on.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  any  petty  jealousies 
as  to  who  are  to  get  the  credit  of  the  rise.  If  we  think 
our  labourers  should  get  14?.  a  week,  it  is  open  to  us 
to  grant  them  that  sum  up  to  March  I,  according  to 
the  resolution.  If  we  do  it  we  don't  do  it  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  Union  ;  but  if  the  Union  should  get 
the  credit  it  does  not  much  signify,  for  we  shall  soon 
show  them  that  we  shall  give  them  credit  for  nothing 
more.  It  is  by  far  the  most  advisable  course  to  leave 
open  the  question  until  March  1,  so  that  you  may  act 
according  to  your  judgment  in  each  particular  case. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this 
Society,  held  on  Friday  last  week,  at  Chelmsford,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Western,  the  President,  offered  ^50,  to  be 
devoted  as  a  prize  to  the  best  managed  arable  farm,  the 
best  implement  on  exhibition,  or  the  best  agricultural 
mare  and  foal,  open  to  all  England.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  that  the  prize  be  offered  in  the 
shape  of  a  challenge  cup,  open  to  all  England,  for  "  the 
best  team  of  four  agricultural  horses,  the  property  of  '  a 
bond  fide  tenant-farmer,'  to  be  shown  in  harness." 

A  Three  Days'  Show  Mooted. — The  Secretary  {Mr. 
Emson)  read  a  correspondence  of  some  length  which 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  secretaries  of 
several  of  the  largest  agricultural  societies  in  the  king- 
dom who  had  extended  the  duration  of  their  annual 
shows  to  three  days.  The  first  reply  was  from 
Worcestershire,  where  the  Society  had  held  a  three 
days'  show  since  186S.  No  difficulty  had  been  experi- 
enced in  keeping  the  stock  three  days  ;  they  had  had 
no  complaint  of  the  servants  in  charge  of  the  animals 
neglecting  their  duties,  and  the  committee  were  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  a  three  days'  exhibition.  Last  year 
the  amounts  taken  for  admission  were  : — First  day,  at 
3s-*  £A9  V-  '>  second,  at  2s. t  £$$$  6j-.  ;  third,  at  is., 
£858  gs.  3d.  ;  special  tickets  for  the  three  days, 
£lll  i8j.  lod.  ;  total,  ^1375  9-r.  6d.  The  York- 
shire Society  adopted  a  three  days'  show,  not 
because  they  thought  it  better  than  a  two  days' 
show,  but   because    it    was    more   satisfactory  to   the 


implement  exhibitors  and  the  general  public. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  stock  in  the  yard 
all  the  time.  The  Lincolnshire  Society  had  held  a 
three  days'  show  ever  since  its  formation.  The  system 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  very  few  exhibitors  com' 
plained.  The  Hants  and  Berks  Society  had  tried  a 
three  days'  show,  but  the  secretary  could  not  speak 
very  definitely  without  more  experience.  Financially 
the  last  show,  at  Windsor,  was  a  failure,  but  the 
number  of  entries  was  greatly  increased,  and  the 
number  of  implements  nearly  doubled.  Expenses  in 
creased  about  j£ioo  per  day.  Exhibitors  did  not  find 
fault.  Mr.  Emson  then  gave  a  number  of  figures 
showing  the  serious  disproportion  between  the  amount 
given  in  prizes  and  the  amount  received  for  visitors' 
admissions  by  the  Essex  Society,  as  compared  with 
societies  in  other  counties.  In  1S72,  he  said,  the 
Hants  and  Berks  Society  paid  the  amount  of  ,£738  iSs. 
in  prizes,  and  received  ^772  13J.  Sd.  for  admissions, 
being  about  half  the  amount  given  by  Essex  in  prizes; 
and  more  than  double  the  receipts  at  the  last  show 
at  Halsted.  The  Worcestershire  Society  in  1S72 
gave  ^814  in  prizes,  and  received  ^1322  for  admiS' 
sions  ;  the  Lincolnshire  gave  ^1531,  and  received 
^2360  15J.  lod.  •  and  the  Yorkshire,  in  1871,  gave 
,£1446,  and  received  ^1838  lis.  $d.  In  Essex  the 
results  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  had  been  as 
under  : — 

Shows  of  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 


Show. 

Receipts. 

Weather. 

£   s.    d. 

Chelmsford,  1858    .. 

102  1  5 

Fine. 

Colchester,  1859 

156  9  9 

Fine 

Walden,  i860 

15^  12     7 

Wet. 

Romford,  1861 

I58      2      O 

Wet. 

Halstead,  1862 

231       I      O 

Showery. 

Witham,  1863 

288    IO      4 

Fine. 

Harwich,  1864 

'77     9    9 

Wet. 

Brentwood,  1S65     .. 

348  13     1 

Fine. 

Eppin^,  1S66 

241     s  11 

Fine. 

Bramtree,  1867 

339  IS     6 

Fine. 

Chelmsford,  1868     . . 

653     7     2 

Fine. 

Colchester,  1869 

669  11     9 

Rain,  sleet,  windy. 

Walden,  1870           ..     >    .. 

Fine. 

Romford,  1871 

470  is     1 

Hot. 

Halsted,  1872 

356     7     9 

Awfully  wet. 

The  subject  of  a  three  days'  show  at  Maldon  this  year 
was  then  considered,  but  was  deferred  until  another 
year,  when  the  show  is  held  at  a  main-line  town, — 
thanks  being  given  to  the  Secretary  for  having  obtained 
the  information. 

The  Secretary,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  Society  had  ^"iooo  invested, 
but  their  account  at  the  bank  was  about  ^100  to  the 
bad  ;  the  arrears  of  subscriptions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  were  ^220,  of  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  £  1 50 
by  the  next  show. 

A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  amount  of  prizes  to 
be  offered,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Piggott, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Badham,  it  was  agreed  that  Society's 
prizes  should  be  given  to  the  same  amount  as  last  year, 
viz.,  ,£900  ;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Smith  that  it 
should  be  ^Soo  finding  no  seconder. 

The  show  was  fixed  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  11  and  12. 

The  meeting  determined  not  to  undertake  a  dog  and 
poultry  show,  but  voted  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
£50  for  the  purposes  of  dog,  poultry,  and  flower  shows, 
which  the  local  committee  will  try  to  arrange. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

LA  VENHA  M. 

To nant- Right. — Mr.  William  Biddell,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club,  lately  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.     He  said  : — 

The  expression  has  never  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
In  this  paper  I  propose  to  use  it  as  embodying  the 
various  things  an  outgoing  farmer  is  or  should  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy, 
either  by  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant.  Mistakenly 
associating  great  wealth  with  landlordism,  opinions  are 
pretty  strongly  expressed  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
pay  for  this  or  that,  forgetting  that  practically  it  is  a 
matter  which  more  concerns  the  incoming  tenant,  for 
all  land  agents  of  average  sagacity  in  treating,  first 
protect  their  employers  by  informing  the  would-be 
hirer  of  a  farm  that  he  must  pay  by  valuation  for  all 
the  claims  the  outgoer  is  entitled  to  make.  In  the 
long  run  it  would  practically  make  little  difference 
whether  the  landlord  or  incomer  discharged  the 
outgoer's  demands,  for  if  the  former  paid  he 
would  by  way  of  rent  expect  to  be  recouped. 
Moreover,  farms  subject  to  only  low  valuations 
are  more  sharply  competed  for  than  others,  as  tenants 
of  less  capital  can  take  them ;  thus  the  increased 
competition  ends  in  higher  rents. 

What  an  outgoer  should  in  equity  be  paid  for 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  his  hire.  If  he 
knows  years  before  when  his  tenancy  will  terminate,  he 
has  not  so  strong  a  claim  to  be  liberally  dealt  with  as 
if  he  was  subject  to  be  turned  out  at  six  months'  notice. 
Happily,  this  short  notice  has  been  condemned  by 
Sir  J.  Pakington  and  other  leading  Conservative 
politicians,  so  that  in  two  years'  time  we  shall  doubtless 
look  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  So  long  as  farmers 
put  little  or  no  capital  into  the  land,  there  was  no  great 


objection  to  it ;  but  the  farming  in  the  19th  century  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  17th.  The  capital  em- 
ployed per  acre  is  no  doubt  doubled,  as  well  as  the  rent. 
A  year's  notice  is  a  short  one  for  a  good  farmer,  yet, 
looking  at  all  interests,  I  should  not  recommend  the 
present  six  months'  to  be  extended  to  more  than  a 
year's  notice.  As  none  of  us  would  recommend  any 
interference  with  existing  agreements,  the  whole  ques- 
tion devolves  into  what  the  custom  should  be  where 
land  is  held  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  as  is  the 
case,  I  believe,  with  half  the  land  in  this  county. 
Though  neither  landlords  nor  tenants  are  at  present 
ripe  for  the  change,  I  am  of  opinion  the  best  agreement 
would  be  to  allow  the  tenant  to  crop  the  arable  land, 
and  sell  off  the  produce  of  his  farming  as  he  pleases, 
until  he  has  received  or  given  a  two  years'  notice  to 
quit,  when  he  should  farm  in  four-course  shift,  not 
selling  off  any  of  the  farm  produce,  but  seeds,  corn, 
and  stock.  Many  landlords  would  shudder  at  granting 
such  liberties,  forgetting  that  if  granted  little  or  no 
more  produce  would  be  sold  off  the  land  than  there 
now  is.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  some 
farmers  would  sell  off  much  less,  and  others  a  great 
deal  more  ;  while  the  injury  by  overcropping  is  very 
small  after  two  years'  fair  farming.  Trie  example  of 
the  East  Lothians  should  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  there 
the  highest  farm  rents  are  coupled  with  the  highest 
liberties. 

To  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  subject,  I  shall 
treat  it  especially  in  connection  with  our  own  county 
(Suffolk),  and  upon  the  assumption  that  every  one 
farming  under  the  custom  of  the  county  shall  have, 
and  give,  12  months'  notice  of  leaving.  In  West  Suf- 
folk, the  tenant-right  or  valuation  generally  consists  of 
being  paid  for  hay,  manure,  small  seeds,  the  threshing 
of  the  past  year's  corn  and  seeds,  rent,  rates,  tillage  of 
summerlands,  and  draining.  In  East  Suffolk,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  a  demand  is  sometimes  made  for 
payment  for  old  layers,  bean  and  pea  stubbles,  and 
for  groundage  on  young  layers.  Which,  if  any,  of 
these  items  could  be  equitably  dispensed  with  ?  The 
allowance  of  rent  and  rates  on  the  summerlands  is 
often  objected  to.  It  appears  to  me  only  equitable 
that  the  incomer,  having  all  the  crop  grown,  or 
all  the  benefit  of  the  fallowing  of  the  summerlands, 
arising  from  the  previous  Michaelmas,  should  bear  all 
the  year's  expense  upon  such  lands.  Whether  or  not 
the  Norfolk  system  of  being  paid  by  valuation  for  the 
roots  as  a  crop  rather  than,  as  in  Suffolk,  being  paid 
by  the  cost  of  production,  is  best,  is  doubtful.  Cer- 
tainly on  light  lands  the  Norfolk  system  is  preferable. 
In  years  like  the  two  last,  when  the  common  Turnips 
have  been  valued  at  double  the  marketable  price,  some 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  incomer.  The  Norfolk 
valuers,  I  believe,  defend  their  practice  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  good  crop  of  roots  is  the  key  to  good 
farming,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  heavy 
crop  of  Turnips  on  poor  land  does  not  take  as  much 
out  of  it  as  the  sheep  when  feeding  them  off  will  return 
to  it.  Certain  I  am  that  the  manure  value  of  the 
crops  does  not  make  up  for  the  difference  between  its 
direct  feeding  value  and  that  at  which  it  is  valued. 
As  to  old  layers,  &c,  the  payment  for  these,  as  well 
as  bean  and  pea  stubbles,  cannot  be  defended  unless 
they  have  been  well  manured,  when  it  is  only  proper 
that  part  of  that  expense  should  be  paid  for  under  the 
head  of  "  half-dressings."  When  the  outgoer  has  had 
a  year's  notice  of  leaving,  I  think  it  better  that  he 
should  leave  the  whole  of  the  year's  manure  for  the 
incomer  to  take  by  valuation.  Groundage  is  a  fixed  pay- 
ment generally  of  3-r.  per  acre,  made  either  for  the 
damage  the  young  seeds  may  have  done  to  the  Barley  crop, 
or  for  the  value  of  the  feed  upon  the  young  layer.  The 
payment  for  draining,  if  well  done,  is  very  light,  per- 
haps too  light.  It  is  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  being  sunk  every  year  ;  hence,  when 
four  crops  are  taken,  none  is  allowed.  For  tile  drain- 
ing, being  more  than  double  the  expense,  and  probably 
nearly  doubly  as  durable  as  the  common  bush  or  straw 
draining,  the  claim  for  it  should  extend  to  nearly  double 
the  period  of  the  other.  The  drawback  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  at  the  exact  facts  of  anything  done  six  or 
seven  years  since.  The  outgoer  knows  them,  but  in 
too  many  cases  his  self-interest  prevents  him  giving  a 
perfectly  reliable  representation  of  them.  In  proposing 
to  amend  customs  or  law,  we  should  do  so  under  the 
conviction  that  the  honest  do  not  require  so  much  of 
our  attention  as  the  dishonest.  This  should  make  us 
slow  in  recommending  paying  for  anything  which  can- 
not be  seen  or  satisfactorily  investigated.  Under  our 
present  custom  so  many  disputes  arise  as  to  threshing, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  the  incomer  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum,  say  2s.  6d.  a  coomb,  for  the  straw  and 
"colder  "  arising  from  the  corn  crops.  The  outgoer 
would  then  be  independent  of  the  incomer,  and  could 
make  his  own  arrangement  for  marketing. 

Having  reviewed  our  present  system,  I  will  now 
invite  attention  to  the  various  additions  proposed  to  be 
made  to  it.  First  among  which  is  the  very  plausible 
one  of  being  paid  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
From  the  vagueness  of  the  term  claims  under  it  would 
frequently  be  viewed  in  very  dilfercnt  lights.  To  limit 
them  to  anything  done  within  five  or  six  years  would  ^ 
simplify  matters.  If  not,  a  farmer  making  a  good 
road  30  years  before,  which  was  not  used  up,  would 
have  a  claim.  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
farmer  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour  for  having  left 
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his  farm  very  clean,  whereas  it  was  very  foul  when  he 
t  hired  it.  I  think  the  decision  was  bad,  as  in  hiring, 
;  no  doubt,  the  foulness  of  the  land  was  pressed  to 
obtain  better  terms  from  the  landlord.  Moreover, 
;  every  man  hiring  land  is  bound  to  farm  in  a  husband- 
like manner,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  left  the 
land  fuul.  If  general  improvements  were  paid  for,  the 
landkrdin  equity  must  have  a  claim  for  general  de- 
■'  preciation,  which  would  lead  to  endless  disputes.  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  claims  so  indefinite  as  those 
that  would  probably  come  under  the  head  of  unex- 
hausted  improvements  had  better  be  avoided.  Let  all 
claims  rest  on  betterdefined  terms.  Thestateof  thelawre- 
■■  specting  new  buildings  I  still  consider  very  unsatisfactory, 
though  greatly  improved  under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
;  Act  of  1S5 1.  The  farmer  should  be  placed  in  an  equally 
good  position  as  the  tradesman,  who  if  he  builds  for  the 
purpose  of  his  trade,  can  remove  what  he  builds.  Not 
so  the  farmer  ;  he  must  first  get  a  written  permission 
from  the  landlord,  who  often  declines  giving  it,  not 
perhaps  seeing  the  full  bearings  of  the  case,  and  not 
unlikely  hiving  the  laudable  idea  that  he  will  not 
trammel  the  estate  for  his  successors.  The  result  is, 
the  landlord  will  not  build  nor  allow  the  tenant. 
Many  owners  are  not  in  a  position  to  build.  Coming 
into  an  entailed  estate  late  in  life,  and  with  a  large 
family,  common  prudence  dictates  the  saving  up  for  its 
junior  members.  Acutely  feeling  the  high  price  of 
meat,  the  public  demands  everything  should  reasonably 
be  done  to  produce  it.  Comfort  is  essential  to  grazing, 
and  it  cannot  be  had  without  suitable  buildings. 
Therefore,  if  the  landowner  does  not  supply  them,  let 
the  tenant  have  every  facility  granted  him  to  do  so,  by 
allowing  him  to  remove  what  he  has  built,  unless  the 
tenant  elects  to  take  it  by  valuation.  Where  an 
allowance  for  oilcake  is  made,  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  very  bad  practice  of  the  manure  passing  free  from 
tenant  to  tenant  prevails,  as  in  Leicestershire  and 
parts  of  Lincolnshire.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
right,  but  in  others,  where  the  manure  is  paid  for 
by  valuation,  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  equally  good. 
In  this  county,  when  there  is  no  doubt  a  consi- 
siderable  quantity  of  cake  has  been  consumed,  the 
manure  is  put  at  a  higher  rate.  If  the  corn  or  cake 
were  allowed  for  separately,  of  course  the  manure 
would  have  to  be  put  very  low.  In  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire one-third  of  the  cost  of  oilcake  used  during  the 
last  12  months  is  paid  to  the  outgoer,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  cost  of  that  used  in  the  year  before.  Such 
allowances  seem  to  me  very  excessive.  Formerly 
when  seed-crushing  was  not  done  so  scientifically  as  it 
is  now,  more  oil  was  left  in  the  cake — probably  much 
more  than  a  highly-fed  animal  could  assimilate. 
Indeed,  years  back  it  was  said  the  hog  would 
fatten  upon  the  droppings  from  a  highly  oilcake- 
fed  bullock.  The  manurial  value  of  what  is  left  from 
oilcake  consumed  will  depend  very  much  upon  how 
liberally  the  animal  is  fed.  I  imagine  that  the  manure 
from  bullocks  fed  say  on  2  lb.  of  cake  a  day,  and  straw, 
would  not  be  anything  like  equal  value  as  if  from  a 
well-fed  animal  having  a  like  quantity.  The  value  of 
oilcake  manure  would  be  but  little  when  dropped  here 
and  there — under  the  hedges  and  trees  in  the  fields 
and  meadows.  If  a  similar  scale  to  the  one  alluded 
to  were  adopted  as  to  the  corn  eaten  by  pigs  when 
fattening,  we  should,  I  apprehend,  find  the  manure 
costing  I2s.  to  14J.  a  load.  Were  an  allowance  made 
for  only  oilcake,  and  not  corn,  consumed,  very  little 
of  the  latter  would  be  used,  and  yet  the  oilcake-fed 
manure  would  be  but  slightly  better  than  the  other  ; 
as  a  general  practice  it  is  clearly  policy  for  a  farmer 
to  aim  at  consuming  what  he  himself  produces,  rather 
than  foreign  products  like  oilcake. 

Had  I  not  already  exceeded  the  desirable  length  of 
a  discussion  paper,  much  more  might  be  said  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  Though  it  is  no  doubt  beneficial 
for  the  country  to  encourage  high  farming,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  payment  for  such  things  would 
have  that  effect ;  for  if  the  incomer  pays,  say,  ^50 
for  unexhausted  manurial  value  of  oilcake  or  corn  fed, 
he  has  just  that  sum  less  in  his  pocket  to*  lay  out  for 
direct  manures,  and  no  legal  enactment  will  make  a 
low  farming  tenant  farm  high.  Upon  the  whole,  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  such  payments  as 
additions  to  our  present  tenant-right.  The  payment 
for  mineral  manures  is  not  so  well  defined  by  custom  as 
I  think  it  should  be.  The  expense  of  claying,  craiging, 
chalking,  and  liming  should  be  spread  over  at  least  six 
years.  Before  inviting  the  opinions  of  the  practical 
men  before  me,  I  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  give 
the  summary  of  my  own  views,  which  I  do  with  some 
degree  of  diffidence,  being  fully  aware  that  opposite 
views  may  be  formed,  and  supported  by  strong  argu- 
ments. My  notions  are  that,  for  the  furtherance  of 
agriculture,  no  material  changes  or  additions  are 
required  to  be  made  in  the  tenant-right  of  this  county, 
beyond  extending  the  six  into  a  12  months'  notice  of 
leaving,  and  giving  every  facility  to  tenants  to  build. 
The  points  upon  which  I  should  more  particularly  wish 
to  bear  discussion  are  the  following  : — The  policy 
of  abolishing  the  payment  of  rent  and  rates  on  fallows— 
the  comparative  merits  of  paying  for  roots  by  the  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  system — the  present  payment  for  threshing 
—the  obtaining  better  buildings — claim  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  in  respect  of  oilcake  and  corn  con- 
sumed. In  considering  the  various  questions,  we  shall 
find  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  payments  for  the 
various  matters  fall  with  variable  force,  according  as 


they  are  addressed  to  the  payer  or  receiver.  Hence  we 
must  endeavour  to  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  incoming 
as  well  as  outgoing  tenants. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Hawkins  commented  on  the  importance  of  good 
leases,  guaranteeing,  as  they  did  to  the  farmer,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  return  of  money  which  he  expended 
upon  the  farm.  He  mentioned  several  ways  in  which  in- 
justice might  be  done  to  the  incoming  tenant.  Certain 
material  might  be  inappropriately  applied  to  the  land 
for  instance,  and  it  would  be  hard  that  the  incoming 
tenant  should  have  to  pay  for  that  which  was  of  no 
good.  He  had  himself  applied  a  certain  quantity  of  lime 
per  acre,  but  he  knew  that  it  had  not  done  him  one  penny- 
worth of  good.  Supposing  he  had  been  compelled  to  give 
up  his  occupation,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  made 
his  successor  pay  for  that  which  was  of  no  use.  Whilst 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, he  felt  that  no  tenant  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
leave  a  farm  under  12  months'  notice.  Having  spoken 
upon  the  subject  of  draining,  stating  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  done  very  badly  indeed,  Mr.  Hawkins  remarked 
again  that  to  effect  a  settlement  which  would  be  just  to 
all  parties,  improvements  and  other  matters  would  have  to 
be  very  clearly  and  nicely  defined,  but  he  felt  that  there 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord and  of  the  tenant  to  do  that  which  was  right  between 
themselves,  and  after  all  they  might  be  allowed  to  settle 
the  matter  between  themselves  without  interference. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  that  the  Game  Laws  had 
not  been  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  or  by  the  speakers 
who  followed.  The  pressure  of  the  Game  Laws  was  not 
felt  in  this  particular  neighbourhood,  but,  in  discussing 
what  law  should  be  as  between  tenants  and  landlords,  and 
if  the  discussion  was  made  public,  some  expression  of 
opinion  ought  to  be  given  on  the  subject  of  game.  He, 
however,  would  not  venture  to  enter  upon  that  subject. 
He  thought  all  present  would  agree  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  turned  out  of  a  farm  under  12  months'  notice.  If  the 
Legislature  can  make  any  sort  of  law,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  hypothec,  or  law  of  distraint,  protecting  the 
landlords  against  the  tenants,  it  could  also  make  a  law 
that  there  should  in  all  cases  be  a  12  months'  notice.  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  go  a  little  further,  and  have  the 
notice  18  months.  As  to  unexhausted  improvements, 
where  a  man  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  money  in  high 
feeding  and  draining,  there  could  be  no  earthly  reason 
why  such  a  man  should  not  be  repaid  for  such  outlay  on 
leaving  the  occupation.  Referring  again  to  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  he  said  he  did  not  see  why  the 
landlord  should  have  the  right  to  take  horses  and  other 
things  belonging  to  a  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  everybody 
else.  The  man  who  sold  a  quantity  of  stuff  to  a  farmer 
had  as  much  right  to  be  able  to  have  the  same  chance  of 
getting  his  money  as  the  landlord  had,  but  the  landlord 
stepped  in  and  said,  "All  here  is  mine."  In  the  course 
of  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Hitchcock  asked  whether 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  farm  would  be  better  farmed,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  all  parties,  if  there 
were  two  years'  notice  ?  The  tenants  could  then,  per- 
haps, afford  to  pay  more  rent,  and  more  could  certainly 
be  grown  than  now,  because  there  would  not  be  the  dread 
of  the  six  months'  notice. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Wright  said  that  tenants  were  not  all 
models  any  more  than  landlords.  Supposing  a  scamp  of 
a  fellow  took  a  farm,  and  did  not  do  what  was  right,  what 
sort  of  a  position  would  the  landlord  be  in  if  the  creditors 
could  take  away  the  property  of  the  tenant  ?  The  land- 
lord must  have  the  preference  in  respect  of  the  rent.  Two 
years'  notice  was  as  much  too  much  as  the  other  was  too 
little. 

Mr.  Lewis  thought  the  farmer  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  rest  of  the  community  in  respect  to  new 
buildings.  The  tradesman  could  not  remove  exactly 
what  he  pleased.  What  he  built  and  attached  to  the 
freehold  became  the  property  of  the  landlord.  In  this 
respect  the  tenant-right  for  Ireland  was  a  correct  one. 
Many  of  the  tenants  in  that  country  erected  barns  and 
other  out-buildings,  and  not  being  allowed  to  take  them 
down,  were  obliged  to  leave  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord.  He  thought  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
take  down  buildings  he  had  erected  at  his  own  expense. 
It  frequently  happened  that  properties  became  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  in  the  course  of  years  by  the  plan  pursued 
by  the  tenant,  and  no  doubt  the  value  of  farms  was  greatly 
enhanced  from  good  farming.  If  the  tenant-right  was 
good  in  some  respects  for  Ireland,  why  would  it  not  be 
good  for  England?  It  might  not  exactly  suit  the  land 
lord,  who  meant  to  farm  his  own  land,  but  there  were  no 
doubt  many  tenant-farmers  to  whom  it  might  be  a  great 
boon. 

Mr.  Duncan  could  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  about  the  matter  under  discussion. 
Landlords  and  tenants  ought  surely  to  be  able  to  make 
their  own  bargains.  Why  should  the  tenant-farmer  be 
protected  more  than  anybody  else?  A  farm  should  be  let 
to  the  man  who  paid  the  most  for  it.  Land  should  bring 
its  full  value  whatever  it  was.  He  could  not  see  any 
reason  for  legislative  interference  at  all.  It  was  no  doubt 
necessary  that  longer  notice  to  quit  should  be  given.  In 
Scotland  the  leases  were  for  21  years,  and  about  four  years 
before  that  term  expired  the  tenant  began  to  think  about 
making  arrangements  for  a  fresh  lease.  Two  or  three 
years'  notice  was  little  enough  in  cases  where  tenants  had 
made  large  improvements. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Talbott,  after  observing  that  Mr.  Biddell 
stood  at  the  top  ot  his  profession,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  would  not  take  immoderate  views  on  the  subject 
of  tenant-right,  said  it  required  the  exercise  of  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  have  a  well 
defined  clause  in  the  lease  as  to  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion he  should  receive  for  damage  done  by  game,  for  if  he 
blindly  entered  upon  land  where  the  landlord  was  fond  of 
game  he  could  have  only  himself  to  blame.  He  (Mr. 
Talbott)  believed  that  a  greater  grievance  was  made  of 
game  than  really  existed.  It  was  only  brought  forward 
in  public  discussions  out  of  which  to  make  political  capital. 


There  was  no  generous  landlord  who  would  not  consult 
the  interest  of  his  tenant,  whether  in  regard  to  game,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  and  the  state  of  the  farm  buildings. 
Considering  the  vast  improvements  which  had  been  made 
of  late,  which  must  be  patent  to  everybody,  no  legislative 
interference  could  be  needed.  The  only  legislation 
required  was  that  which  would  ratify  a  bargain  after  it  was 
made.  As  to  drainage,  pipe-draining,  instead  of  lasting 
only  twice  as  long  as  the  other  system  named  in  the 
paper,  would  last  more  than  three  or  four  times  as  long. 

The  Chairman,  after  further  discussion,  said  there 
were  two  points  upon  which  they  were  nearly  unanimous. 
One  was  that  little  or  no  legislative  interference  was 
needed,  and  the  other  was  that  at  least  one  year's  notice 
ought  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Biddell  then  replied.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  nothing  like  a  lease.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  that,  but  they  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  landlords  could  grant  a  lease  only  as  far 
as  their  life  was  concerned.  Besides,  a  lease  killed  a  farm 
when  it  came  into  the  market  for  sale.  Numbers  of  farms 
had,  after  the  owner's  life  was  gone,  to  go  into  the  market, 
in  order  that  the  proceeds  might  be  divided  amongst 
relatives  ;  and  it  was  really  cruel  of  such  a  person  to  grant 
a  lease  of  his  farm  to  the  detriment  of  his  successors.  If 
possession  could  not  be  offered  in  a  short  time,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  farm  in  most  cases  was  lost.  With 
respect  to  noblemen,  with  whom  there  were  no  chances  of 
a  sale,  to  get  on  to  their  estates  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
life  lease.  The  valuers  did  not  live  out  of  such  estates  as 
these,  for  they  never  changed.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's,  and  many  others 
he  might  name.  The  tenants  were  nearly  always  there 
for  life.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  six  months' 
notice  to  quit.  He  believed  the  Central  Chamber  had  de- 
puted some  of  its  members  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  six  months'  into 
12  months'  notice  to  quit.  It  had  been  said  that  this  was 
just  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  done  by  bargain 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  A  good  deal  of  land  was 
let  in  this  country  without  any  bargain  whatever,  and 
then  the  law  stepped  in  and  said,  "Your  pay  shall  be 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,"  and  if  the  custom 
was  good  it  was  not  advisable  to  alter  it.  It  was  not 
good  in  some  respects,  and  if  people  would  not  make 
bargains  it  was  necessary  that  that  custom  should  be 
made  good.  Attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  said  in  the  paper  about  the  Game  Laws. 
That  was  a  matter  that  hardly  came  within  the  province 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  treating.  It  was  the 
occupier  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  law.  The 
custom  of  the  country  gave  them  the  game.  If  the  law 
gave  the  occupiers  the  game  and  they  gave  it  away  ;  if  they 
signed  a  paper  giving  it  to  another  man  and  they  were 
injured  thereby,  they  must  act  accordingly.  Where  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  game  he  advised  everybody  to  act 
upon  the  limited  liability  principle.  If  he  had  a  large 
estate  and  intended  to  have  game  upon  it,  he  might  say 
to  his  tenant,  "I  am  going  to  have  game,  and  if  the 
damage  exceeds  a  certain  sum  I  will  pay  for  it."  It  was 
easy  enough  for  the  tenant  to  say,  "  I  hope  you  and  your 
friends  will  have  good  sport,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  sport 
out  of  my  purse."  He  had  let  a  good  deal  of  land  on 
that  principle,  and  considering  the  quantity  of  game  he 
had  gone  on  very  comfortably.  He  said  in  effect,  "  Your 
damage  shall  not  be  limited— whenever  it  exceeds  such  a 
sum  it  shall  be  a  subject  of  taxation."  What  other  con- 
solation had  the  landlord,  if  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  sport,  for  getting  only  2h  instead  of  4  per  cent,  for 
his  money?  If  he  (Mr.  Biddell)  were  a  landlord  he  should 
look  to  these  pleasures  to  compensate  him  for  this  small 
percentage.  Mention  had  been  made  of  the  law  of 
hypothec— he  rather  termed  it  the  rent  preference  law. 
It  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  evening's  discussion  at 
this  Club.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  good  law.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  there  was  not  a  rent  preference— a 
landlord  preference?  Directly  rumours  began  to  circu- 
late the  oilcake  merchant  and  others  would  put  in  a 
distress,  and  supposing  there  was  a  two  years'  notice, 
these  parties  could  fleece  a  tenant,  and  the  landlord  stand 
by  unable  to  help  himself.  Under  the  present  system  of 
six  months'  notice,  it  frequently  took  12  months  to  get  a 
tenant  out  under  the  present  law  of  ejectment.  The  last 
thing  that  could  be  broken  up  was  a  man's  home.  What 
was  an  unsuccessful  farmer  worth  in  any  other  capacity 
than  that  of  a  farmer?  There  were  hundreds  of  tenants 
who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rent  preference,  would  not 
have  been  in  a  farm  now.  When  years  of  adversity  came 
the  landlords  frequently  allowed  men  to  keep  their  farms, 
thus  assisting  them  to  get  over  their  difficulties.  Let 
them  be  careful  not  to  let  other  people  skin  the  tenant 
whilst  the  landlord  was  helpless.  The  landlord  would 
never  give  a  two  years'  lease  if  the  law  did  not  give  him 
the  preference  in  regard  to  rent.  As  to  the  Scotch 
system  of  2r  years' lease,  there  was  no  doubt  something  very 
catching  in  that;  but  he  should  not  like  to  run  the  risk  ofa 
tenant  displeasing  him,  and  having  to  endure  the  tenant  for 
the  next  20  years.  He  should  be  very  slow  in  granting  such  a 
lease  as  that  in  this  country.  Having  referred  to  other 
points  that  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Biddell  said  he  thought  legislation  was  necessary. 
They,  as  farmers,  were  in  a  different  position  to  what 
their  forefathers  were  a  hundred  years  back.  If  no  other 
point  wanted  remedying,  the  six  months'  notice  did,  and 
there  ought  to  be  better  facilities  for  securing  necessary 
buildings.  In  regard  to  tile-draining  lasting  16  years,  if 
it  was  difficult  to  get  a  correct  statement  of  what  was 
done  eight  years  back — and  it  was— he  hardly  knew  what 
would  be  the  result  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  as  long 
as  16  years.  With  respect  to  threshing,  carting,  &c.t  the 
threshing  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  a  valuer's  life,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  got  rid  of  in  the  manner  he  pro- 
posed. Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  new  build- 
ings. His  experience  was  that  many  in  hiring  a  farm 
which  had  had  buildings  made  that  an  argument  for 
taking  less  rent,  and  when  they  got  well  placed  in  the 
farm,  they  argued  that  the  landlord  ought  to  build.  The 
system  of  paying  a  percentage  on  new  buildings  was  urged 
by  many.     If  a  landlord  built,  he  ought  to  have  6  per 
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cent,  for  his  money,  taking  repairs  into  consideration  ;  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  was  held  by  men  who  had  a 
life  interest  only  in  it,  and  seeing  that  it  might  come  to 
one  child,  in  deference  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
family,  he  ought  not  to  spend  his  money  too  liberally. 
Votes  of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. 


Ifcrtias  of  §o0hs, 

Flora  and  Pomona's  Fete  ;  or,  the  Origin  of  Bota- 
nical and  Horticultural  Meetings.  From  Notes  by 
"Jonquill."  A  Poem  by  Mrs.  Wolferstan.  C.J. 
Evans  :  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Here  at  length  is  a  plant  catalogue  of  which  no  jealous 
"  firm  "  can  make  complaint.  If  any  seek  an  enumer- 
ation of  flowers  and  fruits,  in  issuing  which  the  author 
has  been  altogether  unbiassed  by  hope  of  gain,  let 
them  send  for  this  visitors'  list  at  Flora  and  Pomona's 
Fete.  Its  original  publication  was  prompted  by  no 
personal  object.  The  little  book  was  written  many 
years  ago  in  order  to  purchase  the  Communion  plate 
for  a  village  church  in  Warwickshire,  which  object  it 
accomplished.  The  profits  arising  from  the  present 
edition  will  be  devoted  to  charity.  We  may  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  therefore,  fearless  of 
offending  either  London  or  provincial  seedsmen,  either 
professional  men  or  amateurs.  And  they,  indeed, 
might  do  well  to  consult  its  pages  before  they  allow 
the  home-like,  old-fashioned  names  which  are  here 
embalmed  in  Mrs.  Wolferstan's  pages  to  pass  into 
oblivion. 

We  can  refer  to  only  one  or  two  of  the  large  com- 
pany here  described,  who  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
the  goddess  : — 

The  pale  Primrose  for  once  had  deserted  her  glade, 
Where  retiring  and  modest  she  blooms  in  the  shade. 
The  Violet  had  left  her  green  bank  in  the  woods, 
And  the  white  Water  Lily  her  seat  on  the  floods. 
From    Lincolnshire's    Fens    came  the  marsh-loving 

Mallow  ; 
From  her  Palace  of  Crystal  the  wonderful  Aloe  ! 
Some  would  not  believe  it,  and  many  felt  doubt, 
For  not  twice  in  a  century  will  she  come  out. 
Sir  Buckbean  was  called  from  his  peaceful  retreat, 
On  the  banks  of  the  lakes  is  his  fav'rite  seat — 
He  came  up  by  water  (objecting  to  steam), 
And  his  green  boat  was  row'd  by  the  Sun's  pilot  Beam. " 

Of  the  fair  hostess  herself  and  her  immediate 
attendants  we  read  : — 

11  Sweet  Flora  was  drest  in  cerulean  blue, 
With  a  cestus  of  gold  all  bespangled  with  dew  ; 
A  wreath  of  wild  flowers,  which  fairies  had  made, 
Encircled  her  forehead,  and  twined  in  her  braid  ; 
And  Venus'  Looking-glass  hung  very  near. 
To  make  her  great  beauty  more  lovely  appear  ; 
Her  own  Crown  Imperial  lay  at  her  feet, 
The  Noli  me  tangere  guarded  her  seat, 
And  a  Dog  Rose  was  planted  just  outside  the  gate, 
To  frighten  intruders  away  from  the  Fete. 

"  Her  Chamberlain  Zephyrus  then  had  the  honour 
To  present  all  the  flowers  that  waited  upon  her, 
Whilst  one  with  a  Standard,  in  front  of  the  door, 
Kept  order,  and  took  all  the  tickets  they  bore  ; 
And  Major  Convolvulus  guarded  the  tent, 
A  troop  of  the  Blues  for  this  purpose  were  sent ; 
'the  band  was,  as  usual,  conducted  and  led 
By  the  Trumpeter  Woodbine,  drest  out  in  his  red  ; 
And  under  a  Flag,  looking  lanky  and  taper, 
Stood  JonquiU,  to  write  a  report  for  the  paper." 

The  little  book  well  deserves  publication,  not  only 
for  the  benevolent  object  which  it  contemplates,  but  for 
the  smooth  and  graceful  versification,  full  of  pleasant 
conceits  and  amusing  equivoque,  in  which  it  abounds. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Ash  Hall,  near  Cowbridge. — Mr.  Daniel  Owen 
took  Ash  Hall,  with  the  farm  of  S3  acres,  at  Candle- 
mas, 1866.  With  this  he  works  22  acres  of  his  own 
land.  Three  miles  from  Cowbridge,  and  about  ten 
from  the  sea-coast,  Ash  Hall  commands  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  ;  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  timber,  the  clouds 
gathered  from  the  Atlantic  deposit  their  watery  burthen 
somewhat  freely,  and  gave  a  rainfall  of  40.96  inches 
for  1871.  Mr.  Owen,  in  December,  i860,  purchased 
23  acres  of  unenclosed  mountain  land  half  a  mile  from 
Ash  Hall,  at  £24  per  acre ;  had  a  small  house  and 
premises  built,  made  roads,  and  planted  for  shelter  and 
ornament  18,000  trees,  mostly  of  the  Pine  tribe.  The 
same  spirit  of  improvement  has  since  been  continuously 
exhibited  at  Ash  Hall,  which  was  taken  on  a  10  years' 
lease.  Roads  have  been  made,  fences  renewed,  land- 
fast  stones  removed,  Furze,  Fern,  and  weeds  got  rid 
OI>  j£t6  per  acre  embarked  as  capital,  manures  and 
feeding-stuffs  freely  used,  the  produce  in  six  years 
nearly  trebled.  But,  masterly  and  full  of  instruction 
as  is  Mr.  Owen's  management,  the  judges  felt  that  Ash 
Hall  could  not  fairly  compete  with  ordinary  rack- 
rented  farms.  With  a  handsome  house,  gardens,  and 
shrubberies,  entered  on  the  rate-books  at  ,£50  annual 
value  ;  with  32  acres  of  pleasantly  undulating  park, 
divided  by  iron  hurdles  into  convenient  paddocks  ;  with 
only  51  acres  of  arable  land,  until  this  spring  12  acres 
in  addition  were  broken  up  from  Sainfoin  ;  with  a  small 
herd  of  nice  cattle,  and  an  occasional  flying  sheep-stock, 


Ash  Hall  must  be  regarded  as  a  "  fancy"  farm,  which, 
although  not  eligible  for  money  prizes,  is  well  deserving 
of  high  commendation,  and,  from  the  spirit  and  success 
which  has  characterised  its  management,  demands  a 
somewhat  detailed  description. 

Eight  years'  colonial  experience  has  taught  Mr. 
Owen  to  make  the  best  of  his  surroundings  ;  bread  and 
meat,  as  he  pertinently  puts  it,  may  be  economically 
manufactured  from  road  scrapings.  The  wide,  deep 
banks  which  begirt  his  fields  and  roads  are  accordingly 
turned  up  and  mixed  with  such  yard  dung  as  can  be 
spared;  with  lime,  of  which  17,340  bush,  have  been 
used  from  1S66  to  1S72  ;  or  with  salt,  of  which  200  tons 
have  been  applied  within  the  same  period.  One 
characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Owen's  farming  is  his 
liberal  use  of  common  salt,  of  which  he  employs  nearly 
40  tons  annually,  supplying  nearly  every  crop  at  the 
rate  of  about  half  a  ton  per  acre.  Delivered  from 
Bromsgrove  at  Ystradowen  station,  half  a  mile  from 
the  farm,  the  salt  costs  from  14s.  to  l$s.  per  ton.  Its 
liberal  application  is  found  to  answer  well,  probably 
ensuring  the  solubility  of  the  silica  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  stiffening  the  straw  of  the  grain  crops, 
and  perhaps  lessening  the  depredations  of  slugs,  wire- 
worm,  and  other  insect  pests.  Nor  on  the  light  gravel 
loam  of  Ash  Hall  has  salt  the  disadvantage  sometimes 
seen  of  running  the  soil  together,  and  making  it  work 
up  raw.  Nitrate  of  soda,  bones,  and  superphosphate, 
the  portable  manures  in  use,  cost  annually  upwards  of 
^40.  A  like  annual  outlay  is  incurred  for  linseed  and 
cotton  cake.  Barley  meal  and  bran,  with  home-grown 
and  purchased  Oats  to  the  annual  value  of  .£100,  are 
also  consumed,  raising  greatly  the  manurial  condition 
of  the  farm. 

Like  most  observant  agriculturists,  Mr.  Owen  has 
discovered  that  grass  land  is  eminently  grateful.  His 
32  acres  of  park  have  been  greatly  improved  by  liberal 
and  reiterated  dressings  of  soil,  manure,  lime,  and  salt; 
by  consuming  Mangel,  cake,  and  corn  upon  it  with 
sheep;  by  treating  considerable  portions  of  it  with 
liquid  manure  from  the  house  and  stables,  which, 
instead  of  being  applied,  as  now,  tediously  by  cart, 
might  readily  enough  be  distributed  by  gravitation. 
The  upper  third  of  the  park  is  grazed  this  season 
chiefly  by  four  powerful,  clean-legged  cart-horses, 
prize  winners  at  local  shows,  and  a  pair  of  them 
entered  for  Cardiff.  On  the  lower  subdivisions  at  our 
June  visit  were  five  roomy,  handsome,  Shorthorn 
cows,  and  five  home-bred  2-year-olds  of  the  like  good 
type,  with  eight  feeding  heifers,  purchased  at  May-day 
for  £1$  lew.,  and  intended  to  go  out  fat  in  September. 
Five  level,  smart,  thriving  calves,  from  the  home-bred 
cows,  by  a  well-descended,  good-looking,  shorthorned 
sire,  purchased  in  Gloucestershire,  were,  in  June, 
getting  skim-milk,  cut  Mangel,  and  Trifolium,  with 
1  lb.  daily  of  linseed  cake,  and  were  kept  chiefly  in  the 
yards.  100  head  of  cattle  have  in  six  years  been  sold 
off,  many  of  them  bringing  at  Christmas  ^36  each. 
Oats  and  oilcake  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  lb.  each  are 
the  chief  auxiliary  feeding-stuffs.  Close  by  the  roadside 
lies  a  field  containing  6  acres  of  level  meadow  land,  a 
telling  example  of  the  profit  from  a  liberal  outlay.  As 
it  could  not  be  broken  up  and  improved  by  rotation, 
Mr.  Owen  drained  it  in  1S67,  applied  300  bush,  per 
acre  of  lime,  and,  in  the  subsequent  season,  20  loads 
per  acre  of  farmyard  dung ;  while  in  the  present 
spring  he  has  dressed  it  with  I  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  of  common 
salt.  Judging  from  adjoining  fields  in  their  natural 
condition  of  unaided  poverty,  this  6-acre  piece  cer- 
tainly yields  more  than  a  double  return,  and  will  cut 
50  cwt.  of  superior  hay.  This  season's  outlay,  although 
slightly  exceeding  30J.  per  acre,  will,  Mr.  Owen 
believes,  be  repaid  in  the  extra  hay  and  aftermath ;  but 
even  without  further  fertilisers  the  augmented  yield  will 
certainly  extend  over  several  years. 

The  friable  gravel  soil,  usually  6  inches  deep,  and 
readily  worked  by  a  pair  of  good  horses,  reposes  on 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  is  here  so  full  of 
faults  that  the  horses  at  work  often  slip  into  holes 
several  feet  in  depth.  24  to  30  bush,  of  Oats,  Barley, 
or  Wheat,  and  half  a  ton  of  rough  innutritive  grass, 
was  the  annual  yield  of  the  poor  moorland  when  first 
it  came  into  Mr.  Owen's  hands.  It  was  almost  hope- 
less to  attempt  Swedes  or  Mangel,  and  the  weakly 
crops  were  overrun  with  weeds.  The  like  wretched 
returns  are  still  found  throughout  fields  adjacent  to 
those  which  have  been  so  rapidly  rendered  productive 
and  profitable.  Secure  of  his  ten  years'  possession, 
Mr.  Owen  at  once  began  his  sprited  process  of  reclama- 
tion. The  Furze  and  Fern  were  stocked  and  burned  ; 
the  light  soil  with  the  porous  limestone  substratum 
stood  in  little  need  of  draining  ;  deep  ploughing  pre- 
pared the  land  usually  for  Oats,  which  were  helped 
along  by  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  similar  adjuvants. 

For  Mangels  and  Swedes,  the  stubbles,  which  are 
now  very  clean,  are  forked  over  in  autumn,  and 
ploughed  ;  a  spring  furrow  usually  follows.  During 
March  10  cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre  is  broadcasted 
and  harrowed  in  ;  and  at  seeding  time  they  receive,  in 
the  drills,  25  to  30  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure, 
which,  if  applied  in  autumn,  might  run  too  lapidly 
through  the  porous  soil  and  subsoil.  This  year  the 
acre  allotted  for  Mangel  was  in  the  first  week  in  April 
seeded  with  S  lb.  of  Cornell's  Orange  Globe,  .hilled 
along  with  6  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones.  Under  this 
liberal  management  50  tons  per  acre  have  not  [infre- 
quently been  realised. 


Swedes,  of  which  12  acres  of  Sutton's  Champion 
were  this  year  drilled  during  the  last  few  days  of  May, 
are  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mangel,  are  easily 
kept  clean  by  timely  horse  and  hand  hoeing,  and  are 
expected  to  attain  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  roots  are 
mostly  feed  off  with  sheep,  of  which  about  160,  usually 
good  Cotswolds  or  Wiltshire  Downs,  are  bought  in 
August,  fatted,  and  generally  sold  in  March.  As  they 
are  liberally  treated  with  Clover  hay,  cake,  and  corn 
with  2  oz.  daily  of  salt,  the  light  land  gains  firmness 
and  condition,  and  in  the  subsequent  season  from  50  to 
57  bush,  of  Wheat  are  obtained.  To  the  large  number 
and  liberal  management  of  the  sheep  fed  Mr.  Owen  in 
great  part  ascribes  his  successes. 

Farming  highly,  Mr.  Owen  now  finds  that  he 
can  dispense  with  a  regular  rotation.  Oats,  although 
they  have  yielded  90  bush,  per  acre,  do  not  pay  so  well 
as  Wheat,  which  is  accordingly  grown  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  cereals,  and  occupies  this  year  35  acres. 
Following  after  seeds,  green  crop,  and  Sainfoin,  white 
Essex  Wheat  is  deposited  with  the  10-furrow  drill, 
7  inches  between  the  rows.  The  seed,  well  vitrioled, 
is  subsequently  dried  by  mixing  with  lime  and  salt,  and 
2i  bush,  per  acre  are  put  in  early  in  spring — this  year 
on  February  9  and  10.  The  spring-sown  Wheats  are 
found  to  be  less  liable  to  blight  and  to  lose  plant,  and 
are  altogether  more  reliable  than  those  sown  in  autumn. 
A  month  previous  to  drilling,  10  cwt.  per  acre  of  salt 
is  distributed  broadcast  on  the  land  intended  for 
Wheat ;  a  top-dressing  of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  with 
2  cwt.  of  salt,  is  applied  in  April  or  early  in  May  ; 
hand-weeding  is  pursued  when  necessary.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  judges,  on  June  17,  the 
Wheat  was  remarkably  clean,  beautifully  level,  of  a 
dark,  luxuriant  hue,  just  coming  into  ear,  and  promising 
a  return  of  60  bush,  per  acre.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  the  money  value  of  such  a  crop,  but  the 
35  cwt.  of  straw  would  evidently  of  itself  fetch  £$,  and 
a  good  margin  of  profit  would  hence  remain  even  after 
allowing  ,£8  per  acre  for  rent,  rates,  labour,  and 
manures. 

The  grass  seeds  are  deposited  with  a  broadcast  di ill 
amongst  the  Wheat,  and  usually  consist  of  16  lb.  per 
acre  of  mixed  Cloveis,  with  a  peck  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass. Generally  they  produce  an  aggregate  yield  of 
5  tons  per  acre,  and  are  cut  twice.  The  third  crop, 
usually  estimated  at  1^  ton,  is  folded  over  with  sheep, 
getting  cake  and  corn  in  the  same  way  as  when  on 
roots.  On  June  17  a  crop,  standing  5  feet  high,  and 
yielding  not  less  than  3  tons  per  acre,  was  being  cut 
with  scythes  at  a  cost  of  js.,  with  two  quarts  of  beer 
for  each  man  daily.  Six  or  seven  acres  of  Trifolium 
are  annually  grown  on  the  Wheat  stubbles,  partly  used 
green,  and  the  remainder  converted  into  hay.  Common 
Turnips  follow,  are  got  in  towards  the  end  of  June,  are 
forced  with  a  good  dose  of  artificial  manure,  and,  fer- 
tilised by  the  frequent  mists  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
they  produce  sound  and  heavy  crops. 

Appreciating  the  advantage  of  having  his  work- 
people handy,  Mr.  Owen  has  four  cottages.  Besides 
stabling  in  connection  with  the  house  there  are  two 
small  convenient  sets  of  farm  premises,  each  standing 
round  three  sides  of  a  square  built  of  stone  and  slated, 
spouted,  and  the  rain-water  carefully  stored  for  use  in 
large  wrought-iron  tanks.  Chaff-cutter,  corn-crusher, 
root-pulper,  and  cake-bruiser  are  worked  by  horse- 
power; light  waggons,  some  of  Cowbridge  manufac- 
ture, costing  from  ^22  to  ^26,  are  used  for  hay, 
harvest,  and  other  work  ;  for  carriage  of  manure  and 
delivery  of  corn  two-horse  carts  are  employed. 
Howard's  ploughs  do  their  work  in  their  usual  good 
style.  The  Cambridge  roller  and  Crosskill's  clod- 
crusher  are  much  prized  for  consolidating  the  Wheat 
land  during  spring,  and  limiting  the  damage  done  by 
wireworm.  Mr.  Owen  has  not  changed  a  farm  servant 
for  six  years  ;  with  a  cottage  and  garden  he  gives  14J. 
per  week  ;  like  other  employers,  his  wages  have  since 
Christmas  advanced  about  Is.  a  week;  drink  is  only 
supplied  during  hay  time  and  harvest.  Hoeing,  mow- 
ing, reaping,  and  other  such  work  are  done  by  the 
piece,  and  during  harvest  the  men  earn  on  an  average 
from  20s.  to  25.1.  per  week.  Journal  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hariff. — This  troublesome  weed,  known  also  as 
Cleavers,  Clivers,  Burr,  Goose-grass,  &c,  has  of  late 
years  much  increased.  Millers  do  not  like  it — it  dis- 
colours the  flour.  Seed-sellers  do  not  like  it— many 
otherwise  fine  parcels  of  seed  corn  being  rejected  on 
account  of  its  presence.  Of  course,  no  one  ought  to 
sow  it ;  and  I  wish  to  say  respectfully,  but  very  em- 
phatically, that  no  one  need  sow  it.  Not  one  single 
seed  of  it  need  be  sown,  if  a  little  pains  were  taken, 
although  no  dressing  machine  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out. 
Just  adopt  the  old-fashioned  practice  winch  we  were 
taught  to  do  in  Wiltshire  2oyears  ago.  Take  a  good-sized 
tub,  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  and  dissolve  salt  in  it  till 
it  is  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg.  Then  a  man  takes 
the  seed  corn,  a  sieveful  at  a  time,  dip  it  in,  give  a  shake 
or  two,  and  all  the  Hariff,  and  most  of  the  deformed 
corns,  float  to  tne  surface.  Skim  the  rubbish  off,  and 
place  the  steeped  grain  on  the  barn  floor,  where  it  may 
be  readily  dried  with  a  little  lime.  It  is  ready  for 
drilling  next  day,  or  may  be  kept  a  month  or  two. 
Besides  getting  quit  of  the  Burr,  there  is  no  better  dress- 
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ing  for  smut  than  the  above,  and  the  expense  and  pains 
are  trivial.  "  Probatum  est."  T.  Bewick,  in  the  Price 
Circular  of  Messrs.  T.  Bewick  &■  Co.,  Bedford. 

Ut  WttK*  »rk. 

B 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  Feb.  22.— A  week  of  high 
barometer  and  fine  weather,  with  frosts  and  fogs,  but  a 
change  to  damp  again  to-day,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
rain  storm.  Threshing  Wheat  two  days,  dressing  same 
two  days ;  rake  bushes,  spread  manure,  dig  gravel,  fork 
out  small  patches  of  Twitch  on  lands  designed  for 
early  root  sowing  ;  plough  for  Barley  ;  plough  fallows 
across.  Began  lambing.  A  few  drills  seen  at  work, 
but  the  land  generally  requires  a  longer  continuance  of 
dry  weather  ere  it  will  work  well.  A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Feb.  24.— We  have 
had  most  favourable  weather  for  the  land  during  the 
last  fortnight— dull,  cold,  and  dry— which  has  brought 
it  into  a  healthy  workable  condition,  and  kept  vege- 
tation in  seasonable  check.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
plant  Wheat,  Beans,  Peas,  and  a  few  Oats,  but  this 
morning  we  have  had  a  fall  of  four  inches  of  snow, 
which  will  stop  our  proceedings  for  a  time.  Sheep 
have  done  better  of  late.  The  Ilsley  markets  for 
store  sheep  commenced  last  week,  when  a  considerable 
number  for  the  first  time  were  offered,  comprising  some 
splendid  lots  of  Down  and  other  tegs,  some  of  which 
fetched  Sas.  per  head.  J.  H. 

East  Lothian  :  Feb.  24. — We  have  had  another 
week  of  splendid  weather,  during  which  farm  work  of 
all  kinds  has  advanced  very  rapidly.  It  is  too  soon  to 
begin  and  calculate  upon  what  the  crops  are  to  be  this 
year,  but  I  always  think  that  with  such  weather  as  this 
at  sowing  time,  and  the  land  well  frosted  beforehand, 
one,  as  a  rule,  can  always  calculate  upon  having  8  or 
10  bush,  more  per  acre  tlian  when  everything  is  put  in 
more  or  less  wet,  and  the  land,  for  want  of  frost,  being 
made  as  hard  as  bricks  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little 
fine  soil  on  the  top.  Now,  while  I  am  writing  the  land  is 
too  hard,  on  account  of  the  present  frost,  for  ploughing, 
and  it  is  apt  to  make  one  regret  they  did  not  get  the 
remainder  of  their  heavy  land  ploughed  last  week, 
instead  of  sowing  Beans.  We  managed  to  get  about 
40  acres  sown  with  a  mixture  of  Beans  and  Tares,  and 
that  in  fine  order  too.  This  week,  if  weather  permits, 
we  hope  to  get  all  our  Oats  down,  and  then  a  fortnight 
must  elapse  before  we  get  the  Barley  sown.  We  are 
finding  great  difficulty  in  getting  supplied  with  seed 
Potatos.  Fancy  Dalmahoys  bringing  £20  per  ton  at  a 
public  sale  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Lambing  is  now 
commencing.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  sort  of  crop 
they  will  be,  but  I  am  afraid  the  wet  weather  during 
the  winter  will  tell  against  the  ewes  at  lambing  time. 
Sold  cattle  at  ^32  ioj.  last  week,  and  Tares  at  about 
bos.  The  work  done  during  the  past  week  was  sowing 
Beans,  ploughing  turnip  land  for  Barley,  and  threshing 
the  remainder  of  the  Beans.  The  work  likely  to  be 
done  this  week  is  sowing  Oats,  ploughing  turnip  land, 
threshing  Barley  for  seed,  picking  Potatos,  and  digging 
the  hedgerows.   H.  B. 

South  Northumberland. — Sharp  frost  and  snowset 
in  on  Sunday  morning,  but  the  latter  end  of  the  week 
before  was  fine  and  mild.  We  have  still  stubble  and 
lea  to  plough,  but  many  acres  of  Wheat  have  been 
sown  during  the  last  fortnight. 

Feb.  19.— Fine  mild  day  ;  sowing  Wheat  on  tumip  land. 
,,    20. — Weather  and  work  the  same. 
,,    21. — Fine  day.     Threshing  Talavera  Wheat    for  seed  in 

forenoon ;    ploughing    pea     land     for    Wheat    in 

afternoon. 
„   22. — Fine  day.  with  a  snow  shower  in  afternoon.     Sowing 

Wheat  on  pea  land. 
„    23. — Sharp  frost  and  snow.     Carting  Tumips  home  from 

the  pits.     Filling  hay-houses.     Delivering  Wheat. 
.,    24. — Frost  and  snow.     Setting  up  rails. 

D.  G.  F. 

West  Sussex  :  Feb.  25. — We  had  a  very  fine  week 
up  to  yesterday,  when  snow  fell  thickly  all  day,  and  to- 
day rain,  so  that  the  snow  will  probably  soon  be  gone ; 
we  have  had  little  frost,  but  it  has  been  very  cold.  A 
good  deal  had  been  ploughed  during  the  week,  but 
none  sown,  and  of  course  cannot  be  now  for  a  few 
days,  as  the  land  will  be  so  wet,  and  we  have  the  sheep 
now  more  uncomfortable  than  they  have  been  all  the 
winter,  but  at  such  times  a  store  of  Mangel  is  very  con- 
venient, as  it  can  be  carted  to  the  meadows  for  them, 
and  even  a  change  of  food  seems  beneficial  at  times. 
There  is  not  much  prospect  now  of  the  spring  being  too 
early,  as  everything  has  had  a  check  before  it  got  too 
far.  We  have  still  ploughing,  and  shall  sow  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  fit.  Sheep  are  doing  well,  though  some  are 
a  little  lame,  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  among 
cattle  appears  to  be  stamped  out,  as  we  never  hear  of 
it.   G.  S. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books — Hop  Cultuke  :  G.  T.  The  essay  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  M.  Paine,  of  Farnham,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture,  is  now  20  years  old.  Mr.  C.  Whitehead, 
of  Maidstone,  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  two  years 
ago,  in  vol.  vi.,  new  series,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal.  _ 

Brogvntyn  Farm  Euildings  :  Camborne.  The  farm 
contains — Pasture,  340a.  2r.  5p.  ;  arable,  ro5a.  ir.  35P. 
— total,  446  acres.  Its  cost  was  ^5500,  including  saw- 
shed,  &c. 

Buckwheat  :  Anglo-Saxon.  It  must  not  be  sown  till 


all  risk  of  frost  is  past ;  therefore  not  till  end  of  May. 
It  ripens  and  flowers  together,  and  we  should  think 
that  you  can  get  a  ripe  crop  safely  enough  in  county 
Durham  if  you  have  any  of  the  lighter  class  of  soils 
there  on  which  to  sow  it. 

False  Presentation  in  Lambing  :  R.  The  lamb  is 
commonly  presented  much  in  the  position  of  a  dog 
when  he  sleeps  lying  on  his  belly,  with  his  fore  paws 
extended  and  his  nose  lying  upon  them.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  ewe  will  speedily  yean,  and  if  there  is 
second  lamb,  it  will  follow  almost  immediately  after  the 
first  one.  There  are,  however,  occasionally,  false  or 
unnatural  presentations.  1.  A  very  common  difficulty 
is  occasioned  by  one  of  the  fore  legs  being  doubled 
back.  This  may  prevent  a  yew  from  giving  birth  to  her 
lamb,  and  the  difficulty  must  be  overcome  by  gently 
pressing  back  the  foetus  with  the  hand  until  both  feet 
can  be  brought  forward,  and  the  lamb  will  then  be 
extracted  without  difficulty.  2.  A  more  serious  case  is 
when  both  fore  legs  are  back.  If  the  head  is  pro- 
truded without  the  protection  of  one  or  both  legs  to 
prevent  pressure  upon  the  throat,  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  the  lamb  being  suffocated.  The  head  swells, 
the  tongue  is  protruded  and  black,  and  unless  help  is 
soon  given  the  young  animal  dies  before  it  is  born.  3 
Sometimes  the  head  slips  down  between  the  fore  legs 
in  which  case  similar  means  must  be  taken  as  in  No.  i, 
i.e.,  the  fostus  must  be  pushed  back  and  brought  into  a 
proper  position.  4.  The  head  is  sometimes  laid  back 
upon  the  side,  a  position  often  assumed  by  sleeping 
animals,  such  as  dogs.  When  this  is  the  case,  gently 
press  back  the  fcetus,  and  after  placing  the  head  in  its 
proper  position,  extract  the  lamb  in  the  usual  manner. 
5.  A  breach  presentation  is  not  infrequent,  and  there  is 
no  need  in  such  a  case  to  turn  the  lamb,  as  it  may  be 
as  readily  yeaned  tail  first  as  head  first.  6.  A  breach 
presentation  with  the  hocks  doubled  under  will  require 
the  operator  to  push  back  the  foetus,  straighten  the 
limbs,  and  draw  forth  the  lamb.  7.  A  side  presenta- 
tion is  very  awkward,  and  often  entails  serious  trouble 
as  well  as  danger  to  the  ewe,  in  turning  the  lamb  and 
arranging  it  so  as  to  effect  parturition.  In  officiating 
as  obstetrician,  the  shepherd  should  pare  his  nails  short, 
and  use  lard  to  soften  his  hands,  before  making  an 
interuterine  examination.  In  dealing  with  the  foetus  let 
him  act  with  the  ewe,  drawing  forward  only  when  she 
presses,  or  pushing  back  only  when  she  is  quite  passive 

Quantity  of  Seeds,  &c.  :  Constant  Subscriber.  About 
30  lb.  of  mixed  grass  seed  is  the  usual  quantity  sown 
with  a  thin  seeding  of  Barley.  Of  Buckwheat  about  a 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  drilled,  or  rather  more, 
sown  broadcast  in  the  end  of  May.  Potato  tubers  of 
fair  size,  planted  2  feet  apart,  will  amount  to  9  cwt.  per 
acre.  The  ordinary  planting  is  now  30  inches  apart, 
and  10  or  T2  inches  apart  in  the  rows  requires  about  17 
or  18  cwt.  per  acre. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Feb.  24. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  Monday  last 
trade  is  pretty  good,  at  fully  late  rates,  There  are  a  few 
more  Sheep,  and  the  demand  is  limited ;  although  prices 
on  the  average  are  still  high,  a  considerable  number 
remain  unsold.  The  unfavourable  weather  causes  a  slack 
attendance  of  buyers.  Trade  is  not  at  all  active  for 
Calves.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  520  Beasts, 
5490  Sheep,  and  60  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are 
60  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  50  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1200  ;  and  540  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,   Here-  Best      Long-wools     7     6tC7     8 

fords,  &c.         ..     5  ioto6     2    Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     8—5  10    Ewes  &  2d  quality    6    4—7     c 
zd  quality  Beasts       4     8—5     2    Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs       . .  . .        . .  — 

Half-breds       ..     7     8-8     o    Calves       ..  ..4     8—6     4 

Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . .      Pigs  . .         . .     4    4_ 5    4 

Beasts,  2370  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  15,200  ;  Calves,  125  ;  Pigs,  30, 

Thursday,  Feb.   27. 

The  number  of  English  Beasts  on  offer  is  unusually 
small,  consequently  Monday's  quotations  are  well  sup- 
ported, although  the  trade  is  slow.  There  is  also  a  short 
supply  of  Sheep ;  the  demand,  however,  is  small,  and 
they  are  not  all  disposed  of.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  Calf  trade.  There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on  offer;  trade 
is  dull  for  them,  at  late  rates.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  320  Beasts,  2290  Sheep,  80  Calves,  and 
10  Pigs. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d  J  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  ;  Best     Long-wools    7    6t07    S 

fords,  &c.  . .  5  ioto6  2  ■  Do.  Shorn  . .  . .  —  . . 
Best  Shorthorns..  5  8 — 5  10,  Ewes  &  2d  quality  6  4—7  c 
2d  quality  Beasts.  4  8—5  a  I  Do.  Shorn  ..  ..  —  .. 
Best    Downs    and  I  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds        ..     7     8—8     o,  Calves       ..  ..4     8—6     4 

Do.  Shorn  . .     ..     —     ..Pigs  ..         ..4    4—5    4 

Beasts,  870  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4960  ;  Calves,  120  ;  Pigs,  20. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Feb.  27. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  15J.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  +r.  $d.  to  5^.  od.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.  od.  to 
+s.  6d.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH   WOOL. 


The  coal  and  labour  question  contributes  to  keep  the 
market  in  a  dull  condition,  otherwise  quite  unwarranted. 
The  general  opinion  appears,  however,  to  gain  ground 
that  the  new  clip  of  English  cannot  be  a  large  one  ;  and  if 
the  present  unfortunate  trade  disputes  could  only  be 
arranged,  we  see  no  reason  why  Wools  should  not  im- 
prove.    Quotations  remain  nominally  unaltered. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Feb.  24. 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  the  sale  of  which  proceeded  slowly  at 
the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was 
good,  but  for  toreign  Wheat  there  was  only  a  moderate 
demand,  at  late  rates.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
unchanged  in  value.  The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  last 
week's  prices.     Flour  was  unaltered. 

Price  ter  IMPERIAL  Quarter.         s.      s.  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  55—66  Red 55— 63 

—  Talavera  57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     1     —     j  Red — 

—  Foreign    j  54 — 72 

Barlev,  grind&dist.,32sto34^--Chev-l     —      Malting  ..  38—48 

—  Foreign.,  grinding  and  distilling  24— 32  Malting  ..  35—54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    21— 24 ' 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato  26—  2S  Feed   ....       — 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed   ....      — 

—  Foreign  Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    — 

Rye - 31—33  Foreign  . .  31  -34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29*.  to  34s... Tick  45— 48  Harrow  ..  45— 48 

—  Pigeon —  s .  to  — s. . .  Winds  J     —      Longpod  .      — 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian.  33— 35 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..    39— 42 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36s Grey  34—36  Foreign  . .  33 . .  40 

Maize |     —     .Foreign  ..  28—34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 57, 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40—42  Country  . .  40-  -42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack..  40—75 

Wednesday,  Feb.  26, 
A  want  of  animation  was  again  apparent  here  to-day, 
but  prices  underwent  no  material  variation.  The  show  of 
English  Wheat  was  small,  and  principally  out  of  con- 
dition, but  from  abroad  the  arrivals  were  rather  more 
liberal  ;  sales  on  both  red  and  white  produce  were  effected 
slowly,  and  only  fine  dry  qualities  thoroughly  maintained 
previous  quotations.  There  was  very  little  doing  in 
Barley,  but  malting  qualities  remained  steady  in  value. 
The  Malt  trade  was  quiet,  on  former  terms.  There  was 
a  good  supply  of  Oats,  which  being  indifferent  as  to 
quality,  met  with  a  limited  demand  at  about  late  rates. 
Maize  sold  slowly,  while  both  Beans  and  Peas  realised 
with  difficulty  recent  currencies.  In  Flour  transactions 
were  restricted,  and  prices  exhibited  no  alteration. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats.                Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
30 

16,640 

Qrs. 

no 

16,170 

Qrs. 
I5»970 

Sacks. 

f      750 

{    1000  brls. 

16,670 

16,280 

i5.97o 

Liverpool,  Feb.  25. — The  market  opened  very  dull, 
but  there  was  more  demand  for  Wheat  towards  the 
close.  Red  shows  a  decline  of  id.  to  2d.,  and  white 
descriptions  of  2d.  to  3d.  per  cental  on  the  rates  of 
Tuesday  last.  Flour  quiet,  but  nominally  unchanged. 
Beans  unaltered  in  value  for  good  qualities,  but  inferior 
soits  were  cheaper.  Indian  Corn  in  moderate  request, 
at  a  reduction  on  the  week  of  6rf.  per  qr. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Jan.    iS  .. 

—  25  .. 
Feb.      i... 

—  8  .. 

—  15  •• 

—  22  .. 

55-!  9^ 

55  9 

56  8 
56     2 
56    8 
56    1 

40s  $d 
40     3 
40     3 
40     2 
40    6 
40    6 

22*  Zd 
22     1 
22    0 

21  7 

22  8 
21     7 

Average 

56    2 

40     4 

22    1 

Clovtr,  old 
Inferior  do. 
2d  cut 
Inferior  do. 


HA  Y.—Pcr  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,    Feb.  25, 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65J.to  75^ 

Inferior  do 36       60 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw        34        4° 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25, 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84.1.  to  ow. 

Inferior  do 50        74 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115 


90$.   tO  1QOS. 

54  80 


Inferior  Clover    ..  60s.  to    84J. 
Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  —  — 

New  do —  — 

Straw         . .  . .  40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


SEED  MARKET. 


In  spite  of  the  recent  unfavourable  weather,  we  have 
this  week  to  report  increased  activity  in  the  agricultural 
seed  trade,  country  buyers  having  at  last  begun  to  operate. 
The  business  passing  has  not,  however,  been  very  exten- 
sive ;  with  a  spell  of  fine  weather  the  transactions  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  numerous  and  larger.  The  supply  of 
inferior  qualities  of  home-grown  red  and  white  Clover 
continues  abundant,  but  these  descriptions  meet  with  a 
very  slow  sale.  Fine  samples  of  either  sort  would  move 
off  freely.  Foreign  reds  are  in  fair  demand,  at  recent 
quotations.  Fine  Dutch  is  in  brisk  request.  Both  Lin- 
seed and  Rape  seed  are  firm.  For  Hemp  and  Canary  we 
have  a  fair  demand,  at  the  low  currencies  now  prevailing. 
Blue  boiling  Peas  fully  maintain  the  improvement  noted 
in  our  last.  There  is  a  fair  trade  for  Chevalier  Barley  for 
seed,  at  about  48^.  to  50s.  per  qr. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Feb.  27. 
Messrs.    Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that   the   market 
remains  quiet,  but  quotations  are  maintained  where  sales 
are  effected.     The  quantity  offering  is  very  small.     Con- 
tinental markets  are  firm. 
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Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £12  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton,  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  H,  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN.  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Odams's  Nitro-phospnate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk, 
Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manater  and  Sec ritarv—C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  tor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptfbrd 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  DepOts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  (or  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches: — 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;     34,     Market     Street,     Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland    Road,   Bristol. 

HE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 


T 


Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition — 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITRO  PHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &o 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.   PURSER,  Secretary. 

rpOBACCO    CLOTH    and    PAPER.— The    Cheapest 

-L   and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  is.   4J.  per  lb.  ;  over  10  lb  ,  is.  irf.     Tobacco  Paper,  is.   per  lb.  ; 
/s  4s.  per  cwt.     Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
JOSEPH  BAKER,  14.  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

ANTED,  the  ADDRESS  of  every  GARDENER 

SEEDSMAN,  HORTICULTURIST,  and  LADY  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  interested  in  the  Cultivation 
of  Flowers,  and  in  the  Destruction  of  every  living  Insect  known  to  the 
Garden,  Kitchen,  Conservatory,  or  Greenhouse. — Address,  with 
stamped  directed  envelope  for  particulars.  10 

T.  KA1N,  Esq,  Steam  Mills.   Birmingham. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
POOLEY,      Wholesale       Horticultural 

Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


T. 


SUNDR1ES.MAN, 
POWDER,  JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glas: 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card.      

I 


G 


S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Magni- 
fied. 


Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11. ,  31. ,  and  10s.  bd. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Ftottnrsea,    London.  S.  W. 


I  AbbLa,  LAblLLA.  — t*AK»„tiiVlc.N  I  or  lluIH 
J— i  LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4s.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  ol  n  post.n;.-  stamp.  1  'filers .delivered  free  in  London  bv 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works.  Boston,  Lmcolnshire. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Consrrvatoncs,  Entrance 
Hal.S.&C.  MAW  AND  CO.,  Henth.ill  Works,  Broscley. 

Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  ol  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  19A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of  * 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


PATRONAGE. 


UNDER  ROYAL        VKW&JK&S1 

JOHN      MATTHEWS      (late     C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES.  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WlREWORKER, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore"  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 
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OX  AND  SON 

ORIGINAL  PEA  and  SEED  GUARDS, 

q$.  6d,  per  dozen  yards. 


w. 
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GARDEN  ARCHES  from  it».  each. 
GALVANISED  NETTING,  24  inches  wide,  2-inch  mesh,  id.  per 
yard,  in  so-yard  Rolls. 

126,    Newgate   Street,   London,   E.C. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free. 


ALVANISED      WIRE      NETTING 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard 

24  inches 

biRn. 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

2    in. 

if  in. 
i\  in. 

Rabbits,  Hares,  &c.    .. 
Smallest  Rabbits 

3K 
5** 

4H 
6{d. 

6\d. 
Sd. 

J.  B.   BROWN  and  CO, 
Offices — go,  Cannon  Street,  Londo 

n.  E.C. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


PATTERNS 

bihty.       The    plainer 


TH  E     above     and     many     other 
are    made    in     materials    of    great    du: 

sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone 


very 


durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinusland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN   WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
y.  per  square  yard  upwards,  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  Sic.      Grooved  and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and   Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Rooling   I  lies  in  great  variety,  Slates.  Cements,  Sic. 
F.andG.  ROSHER   Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 


QILVLR    SAND,    fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 

IO  Fine  141,,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton,  In  Truck  Loads  it,  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  ».  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post, 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  af  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  t;.  ROSHER.— Addresses  sec  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


c 


OTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED  I 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  6d. 

Prospectuses  free  ol  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winslej 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.J,  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Im prove  111  ent» 
in  Stable  Fittings  iust  secured  by  Patent. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1673. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  lo  send 
[ham  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  statT  of  workmen  a  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application* 
THOMAS   GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


RICHARD     SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery. 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  <il  small  si/rs,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery* 
men  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  10  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  ihey 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  iheir  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  MattriaU  of 
NottitigfotHthi «.■— "  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell.  Muck- 
nail,  and  Kirby,  arc  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  ovci '  IS 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  li  in  .1  beautiful,  firm,  compm  1.  red 
clay,  highly  ch;irgt-d  with  pm>\ide  of  iron  ;  it  Consequently  produces  i 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  PriH  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Kflic,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENT  I  A, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
'and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

'     Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  ui,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


rpHE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

"*"  (Successors  to  Lynch  WHITE), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 
ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices, 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

JAMES  BOYD  and  S  O  ^^Horticultural 
Bl'ildkks  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES.  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING if  Ol'SES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Budding, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  »f  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plana  and  Estimates  on  application. 


[AMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

'  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 

353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Estimates  civen   on  application   for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazcd       36 

.,  M        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass        ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  M       2  inches  thick,  ungtaztd       50 

„  glared,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .  13    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 


OHO    CUCUMBER 
^\J\J    LI( 


and     MELON     BOXES    and 

IGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
lor  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  leet,  5s.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLAN'S  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  Sc. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

K3T   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS   of  every  description. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,   LEEDS  ;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACRFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GEEAT    IMPEOVEMENTS    EOE    1873    IN    THE 

ARCHIMEDEAN  AMERICAN  LAWN  MOWER. 

The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


Especially  adapted  for 

CUTTING  SLOPES, 

STEEP    EMBANKMENTS, 

UNDER  SHRUBS, 

and 

CLOSE  UP  TO  TREES, 

&c. 


Extremely 

LIGHT  in   DRAUGHT, 

SIMPLE  in  CONSTRUCTION, 

WELL  MADE, 

and 

NOT  LIKELY  to  GET  OUT 

of  ORDER. 


Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 

Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.     No  charge  for  packing  cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 
<g"   The  Mower  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." —  Vide  "  The  Field." 
"Remarkably    easy    to    work." — Vide    "  Gardeners' 
Magazine. " 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower 
ever  used."—  Vide  '■Gardeners'  Chronicle'' 


"We  feei  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 
with."—  Vide  "Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  k  CO.,   Limited,   Manufacturers  and   Patentees,   33,   King  William   Street,   E.C. 

SELLING-   AG-ENTS:- 
JOHN   G.   ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old   Swan   Wharf,   Upper  Thames  Street,   London    E.C, 

WALTER    CARSON     and    SONS,    La    Belle    Sauvage    Yard,    Ludgate    Hill,     London,    E.C, 

and   21,   Bachelor's  Walk,   Dublin. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


3*4 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle  and   Agricultural   Gazette. 


[March  I,   1873. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT  WATER.  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower     Norwood,     and  59,   Old 
Bailey,  E.C 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beaed), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  auite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 


Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  fun 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


ished  on  application. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents  : 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be   SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J'UIN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C.  J  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FR  I  G  I  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kcw  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS, 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  n.6,1.  per  yard. 

"FKIGI   DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide u.  lorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*-    2<f.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide «.  lod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6 ',./.  toS^rf.  per  yard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  ?2  inches  wide,  j%d.  and 
0?irf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notici;.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    ^d.  per  square  yard,  in  1  yard, 
ij^-yard,  and  2-yard  widths. 
GARDEN  MATS,  12s.  to  21*.  per  bundle  of  10. 

TANNED  NETTING,  Md.  p.  vd.,  2yds.  wide  ;  3d.  p.  yd., 4 yds.  wide. 
HENRY  VAN  AND  CO..  17,  Tooley  Street.  London    Bridife.  SF, 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  ftrauic*.- 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TAN  NED  NETTING.  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA  MATS. — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  801.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45$.,  501., 
and  55$.  ;    packing     Mats,  30s.   and    35s.   per   100 ;    and  every   other 

description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SUNS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


'PANNED    GARDEN    NETTING,    One    Penny  per 

JL  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c.f  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2,  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 
C.  WRIGHT  and  CO.  (late  376,  Strand,  London),  Newark-on-Trent. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &a—  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6<i.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is,  per  yard  ;  Jf-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6a.  per  yard.  Also 
Tin-'ANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


RALPH        WALLER         and        CO., 
45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 
MANUFACTURED  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 

The  serious  injury  done  every  spring  to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 
proved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
Protection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  If  the  blossom  in  its 
earliest  development  be  but  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  on  the 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  for  this 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  effetually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  of 
air.  Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and  thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  altogether.  Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  thiee  Kingdoms 
can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  all  weathers. 

Testimonial  from  Robert  Warner,  Esq. 

"  I  have  had  the  netting  No.  6  on  my  Orchid-house  lor  18  months, 
and  I  find  it  now  in  very  good  order,  and  likely  to  last  as  many  more 
months,  and  I  intend  to  use  it  on  all  my  houses  in  future,  being  well 
satisfied  both  as  to  its  lasting  qualities  and  also  as  to  the  shade  it 
gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning,  and  yet  not  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong  shading  stuffs  do  ;  indeed, 
it  is  suitable  ior  shading  any  kind  of  plants.—  Broomfitld.Ftb.  13, 1B71. 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  1%  yard  wide.  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &C.,  apply  to  the 
above  address —  45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


Agricultural  Land  Improvements. 

DRAINAGE,    SEWAGE    IRRIGATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1849.) 
Directors. 


T.  Chapman,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
Tohn  C.  Cobbold.Esq. 
Henry  William  Curne,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Com- 

bermere. 
Edward  John  Hutchins,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  C.B. 
Principal  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON. 
Agricultural    Improvements    of    every   kind    are   executed  by  the 
Company,  or   the  outlay  thereon  repaid   to   Landowners  who   prefer 
carrying  out  the  works  by  their  own  agents. 

Tenant  Farmers  may  also,  by  agreement  with  their  Landlords, 
procure  the  execution  of  such  Improvements. 

The  outlay,  with  all  official  expenses,  may  be  charged  upon  the 
Estate,  and  paid  off  by  a  Rent-charge  of  about  6  per  cent.,  in  31  years, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Landowners  in  a  shorter  term. 

No  investigation  of  title  necessary,  and  no  legal  expenses  incurred. 

UTILISATION  of  SEWAGE. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  Boards  of  Health,  Sewer 
Authorities,  and  others,  for  undertaking  Works  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
together  with  all  Works  incidental  thereto.  The  outlay  in  respect 
thereof  may  be  repaid  either  by  a  sum  in  gross,  or  by  a  terminable 
yearly  payment,  discharging  in  a  fixed  period  the  principal  amount 
with  interest  thereon. 

Application  to  be  made  to  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  iioxo  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS" 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  j£ro  ioj. 

ALI'HA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


POUNCE'S  ALMANAC  and  GUIDE  lo 
GARDENING  contains  a  complete  GARDENERS'  1  \l  ENDAR 
and  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS.  FERNS,  ROSES. 
NURSERY  STOCK,  &c.  and  more  than  100  Illustrations  of 
RUSTIC  CORK  WORK  for  FERNERIES  and  GARDEN 
SUNDRIES.  Price  3^.,  post  fret-  4-1. ,  gr.ilis  to  Customers. 
"  The  Flower  Mart,"  Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


T 


THE     USEFUL    WEATHER    GUIDE    (just    pub- 
lished), for   Fanners,  Gardeners.   Sailors,  &C     Six  Copies  sent 
Penny  Stamps. 
Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Lnndmi.  F.  C 


free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Tw 
1      [<  'BERTS  and  CO.   " 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,  and    Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS, Advertisement  Agents, *i,  Fleet  Street, E.C 

MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  to  11,  W.  II  AM  MONO. 
Secretary!  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  %,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six,  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840. 


M 


ISS     BR  ADDON'S     NEW     WORK. 


M 


The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of"  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

L     Y  D 


I      L 


A      R      R 


L     L. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions, 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates     and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Price  24s.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  Svo,  with  364  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  21s.  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions, 
Native  Countries,  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion; together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  suit- 
ability for  particular  Positions,  &c  By  \v.  B.  Hemslp.v,  formerly 
Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcw.  Based  onthe 
French  work  of  Messrs  Decaisne  and  Naudin  iMembersof  the  Institute 
of  France),  entitled  "  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  des  Jardins,"and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Riocreux  and  Leblanc. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster   Row,  EC. 


Loudon's  One-Volume  Encyclopaedias. 

The   Latest  Edition,  now  on  Sale  : — 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS: 
comprisingthe  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History, 
Application  in  the  Arts,  &c  ,  respecting  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  8vo,  with  12,000 
Woodcuts,  price  42s, 

LOUDON'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA    of    GARDENING: 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  8vo,  with  several 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  price  2X& 

The    ENCYCLOPEDIA   of  AGRICULTURE-  com- 

prising   the  Theory   and     Practice    of   the    Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Productions  of  Agriculture.     Svo,  with  1300  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  Edition  of  Mr.  Proctor's  Scientific  Essays. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  price  71.  6d.,  cloth, 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS:  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural 
Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Sec.  K.A.S. 
Second  Edition,  revised. 

Latest  Editions  of  Works  by  the  same  Author  :— 
NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  crown  8vo,  price  55. 
SATURN  and  ITS  SYSTEM,  price  14*. 
ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY,  price  12s. 
The  ORBS  AROUND  US,  price  7s.  6d. 
OT  HER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS,  price  ioj.  6d. 
The  SUN,  with  10  Plates  and  106  Woodcuts,  price  14s. 

London  :   LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  Edition  of  Mr.  Dobson's  Work  on  Cows 

and  CATTLE  in   GENERAL. 
In  crown  8vo,  with  2  Plates  and  52  Woodcuts,  price  js.  61., 

rPHE  OX :  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment ;  with  an 

-L      Essay    on    Parturition    in     the     Cow.      By     T-     R.     DoBSON, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

"  The   present    volume  contains  the  most    modern   and    approved 
methods  of  cure,  expressed  in  simple  language,  unfettered  as  m 
possible  with  technical  terms,  which  renders  it  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader." — Mark  Lane  Express, 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN   and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  EELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 
Single  Copies,  $d,  ;  Stamped,  5<r*. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New   South 
Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  M  ML. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane.  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C;  Messrs.  Cordon  & 
(  lotch,  tax,  Ilolborn  Hill.  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  . .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  ol  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offic.es 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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rpiIK  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  MARCH, 
JL  No.  6x  (New  Series),  Trice  is.,  contains  TWO  PLATES,  repre- 
senting N  K\V  PICO  IKES  (Coloured),  and  YOUNG'S  N  EW 
WEEPING  BIRCH,  with  the  following  Articles :— 

New  varieties  of  Picotee  (plate),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Garden  Lilies,  Chanter  II.  (woodcuts),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Aquatics,  Chapter  IX  ,  by  Sir.  W.  Buckley. 

How  shall  wc  Protect  our  Bush  Funis  ?  by  Mr.  W,  Plester. 

Vitis  polymorphs,  by  Mr,  A.  Cramb. 

Croton  Weismanni  (woodcut),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Winter  lluwenii-   1mi|m(.  tili  ins.  by  Mr    G    Westland. 

Rivers'  Large  Monthly  Raspberry,  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Laurence. 

Notable  New  Plants  and  Flowers. 

Variations  of  Peas  (woodcut),  by  A.  F.  B. 

New  Weeping  Birch  (plate),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

The  Globe  Amaranthus,  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett. 

Salvi.i  spleudens,  bv  Mr.    I".  Cox. 

Culture  ol  the  Gladiolus,  by  Mr.  T.  Walker. 

Calanthe  Veitchii,  bv  Mr.  |.  W.  Laurence. 

Why  has  the  Auricula  Declined  ?  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth. 

How  to  grow  Dracaenas,  by  Mr.  T.  Ilcarn. 

Early  varieties  of  Fruits,  by  Mr.  J.  Clark. 

Picea  Pinsapo,  by  Mr.  T    Moore. 
I  Garden  Literature,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Garden  Gossip. 

Garden    Work    for  March  ;  Flowers,  bv  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish ;  Fruits,  by 
Mr.  M.  Saul ;  Vegetables,  by  Mr   W.  Earley. 

Monthly    Numbers    free    by    post,    13^. 

London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  Irce, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.  "  ll  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading" — Atp-icultitr.il 
"I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it.' — Professor 
Buck"i.tit. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


Horticulture. 

THE  ORCHARD-HOUSE;  or  the  Cultivation  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  under  Glass.  By  Thomas  RlVERS.  Enlarged 
and  Improved,  Fifteenth  Edition,  just  published.  Free  by  post 
for  42  stamps. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
Fourth  Edition,  just  Published,  price  is., 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne  Street, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


WANTED,  a  GENERAL  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN, in  a  Small  Nursery  and  Florist  Business.  To  a  young 
man  of  persevering  and  business  habits,  progressive  wages  would  be 
given.  Character  must  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners  objected  to. —Apply,  by  letter,  to  GEORGE  PHII'PIN. 
Nurseryman,  Reading,  Berks. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER  (Head,  Working), 
where  another  is  kept,  a  married  Man,  without  family  pre- 
ferred, or  not  more  than  two  children,  to  live  in  Lodge,  the  Wife 
to  have  charge  of  the  Gate.  He  must  thoroughly  understand  Vines, 
Flowers,  Wall  Trees,  and  the  usual  routine  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden. 
Wages,  241.  per  week,  with  house  and  vegetables.  Unexceptionable 
reference  required. — Drayton  House,  Castle  Hill  Station,  Ealing,  W. 

WANTED,  a- GARDENER,  for~a~  Single-handed 
place. — Must  thoroughly  understand  his  duties,  and  must  not 
object  to  assist'on  the  Farm  when  required.  Must  be  middle-aged. — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  full  particulars,  wages  required,  &c,  to 
J.  A.,  5,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  married,  who  under- 
stands Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Forcing  generally,  Wall 
Fruit,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  The  Wife  must  under- 
stand the  Laundry-— Address,  Rev.  W.  HOMFRAY,  West  Retford 
lco-tury,  Kcttord. 


TXTANTED,   as  GARDENER,  in  the  neighbourhood 

W  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  an  educated,  sober,  steady,  practical 
Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  Land  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  and 
Flowers,  and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  about  10  Acres,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  others,  a  spademan  and  a  yardman.  Any  expe- 
rienced Man  wanting  a  comfortable  permanent  place,  and  ready  to 
devote  himself  to  his  work,  can  apply  by  letter,  stating  wages,  and 
how  he  has  been  employed,  to  E.  F.,  23,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  A  room  on  the  propertycould  be  given  to  a  single  man. 

WANTED,  a  MAN,  who  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
Grafter  and  Budder  of  Fruit  Trees,  .Roses,  &c.  ;  must  also 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  Nursery  work. — Apply,  stating  terms,  to 
ALEX.  CAMPBELL  and  SONS,  Churchill  Nurseries,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 


WANTED,    a    SOFT-WOOD     PROPAGATOR.— 
Reference  expected.  —  Applications   to   B.   J.    EDWARDS, 
23g.  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a  steady  active  WORKING  MAN,  that 
understands  the  Nursery  Business.  Good  hand  at  Budding, 
Grafting,  and  Layering.  A  permanent  situation  to  a  good  Man.  A 
house  in  the  Nurseries  after  March. — Apply,  stating  age  and  wages 
required,  to  G.  SMALL  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Ilkeston,  near 
Nottingham. 


W 


ANTED,       next     April,       as       BAILI FF     and 

GARDENER,  an  active  handy  married  Man,  to  Manage  a 
farm  of  00  Acres.  Wages  17s.  td.  per  week,  with  house  rent  and 
firing.     His  Wife   must  be  a  good   Plain  Cook,  Dairy,   and  Poultry 


,  and  71.  6d.  pei 


Woman,  and  will  have  v.  per  week  during  the  absei 

week  during  the   residence  of   the  owner.     Children  objected   to"! — 

H.  T.  E.,  71,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 


w 


ANTED,  a  steady,  respectable  young  MAN,  quick 

V     at  Potting  and  Tying  Plants    for  Market.— A  ppty,  with  refer 
,  to  JOHN  TURTLE,  East  Wickham  Nursery  .Welling,  Kent,  S.E 


WANTED,  TWO  Young  Men  as  JOURNEYMEN 
or  IMPROVERS,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Nursery 
work,  one  for  the  outside  department  and  other  for  glass.  Also 
TWO  steady  Men  as  JOBBING  GARDENERS,  and  to  fill  up  time 
in  Nursery.  To  save  time,  applicants  should  send  characters  or  refer- 
ences, ana  other  particulars,  stating  age  and  wages  required.  The 
situations  all  permanent.  Notice.  None  need  apply  who  cannot 
produce  good  characters. — R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c, 
Lady  Bank,  Tarn  worth. 


To  Under  Gardeners. 
"\VA\TED,     a     Youth,    about    19,    as     INDOOR 

f  T  SERVANT,  but  two-thirds  of  whose  time  would  be  under  a 
Gardener. — State  wa^es,  age,  and  full  particulars,  to  O.  Y.,  Mr.  F. 
Perkins,  2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 


TTrANTED,    TWO   voung   MEN,    to    assist    in    the 

_VY     Houses.— E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

WANTED,  a  YOUTH,  from  15  to  16  years  of  age, 
to  assist  in  the  Garden  and  Houses.- D.  KNIGHT,  Astle 
Park,  Congleton. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  or  on  an  early  day, 
_  in  a  small  thriving  Nursery,  at  Bourneside,  Hadlow,  near 
Tonbridge,  an  able,  healthy,  perfectly  sober,  and  religiously-disposed 
MAN,  aged  about  35  years,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
married,  with  a  steady  wife,  and  not  more  than  one  child..  He  must 
nave  some  knowledge  of  (and  with  an  inclination  to  Ieam)  Nursery 
Work.  Wages  15s.  weekly,  free  of  rent. — Apply,  with  references,  to 
HENRY  JOHN  COLLINS,  on  the  Premises. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B-,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  1'.,  GardtHeri  Chronicle 
I ■,  W.C. 


WANTED,   a   young  Man,  as    SECOND   SHOP 
MAN,   in  the   Seed  Trade. — Send  references,  terms,  &c.j    t< 
J.  G.  MITCHINSONf,  Seed  Stores,  Penzance. 


WANTED,  a  voting  Man,  from  a  local  firm,  as 
ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN,  quick  at  Seeds,  and  with  some 
taste  in  ilie  arrangement  of  a  Shop  and  Window. — Apply  by  letter  to 
Mr.    TAN  TON,  Seedsman,  Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  married;    14  years' 
experience  in  some  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the  country. 
—A.    M.,  1'ost  Office,  Elmham,  Thetfbrd,  Norfolk. 


/GARDENER  (Head).— The  Advertiser,  who  has  had 

VJ  over  20  vears'  good  practical  experience  in  large  Gardens,  desires 
a  re-engagement  as  above.  Good  references  and  testimonials.  — 
A.  B.|  Mr.  Taylor's,  70,  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married;  27  years' 
continual  practice  in  all  branches.  Good  I'lantsman.  Good 
character  and  references, — G.  DUNFORD,  Gardener  to  W.  E.  Gott, 
Esq.,  Armley  House,  near  Leeds. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  one  child  ; 
20  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Three  years' good  character  from  present  employer. — F.  M.,  Tunstall 
House,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married  (Scotch); 
thoroughly  practical  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  Laying- 
out,  &c.  Unquestionable  references. — R.,  4,  Elizabeth  Terrace,  North 
End,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  34,  married.— 
W.  Richardson  wants  an  engagement  with  any  Lady  or  Gen- 
tleman requiring  the  services  of  a  practical  Man.  Twelve  year;,' 
first-class  character  from  present  employer. — Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married,  one  child 
(9  years  old) ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  pro 
fession.  Eleven  years  in  present  situation. — J.  G.  C,  Tost  Office 
Hingham,  Attleborough,  Norfolk. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Understands  the  management 
of  Early  Forcing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Vines  :  Kitchen  and 
Rower  Gardens,  Meadow  Land  and  Stock. — R.  F.,  Lovcjoy's  Library, 
London  Street,  Reading. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head).— H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Rev. 

V-T  L.  Sanderson,  Ehtree  Hill,  Herts,  begs  to  offer  his  services  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 
Good  character. 


ARDENER    (HEAD).— Age  34,    married,    one    child 

(10  years  old) ;  thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch  of  Gardcnirg, 

capable  of  Managing  a  first-class  place.     First-rate  testimonials,  and 


(1 


highly  recommended  by  bis  late  employe 
Withyham,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Sussex. 


-G.  A.,   Lye   Green   Fa 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Orchids,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Has 
taken  many  First  and  Second-class  Prizes  for  the  above.  Two  years' 
good  character. — C.  'P.,  42,  Duke  Street,  Whitehaven. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —Age  30,  married,  two 
children. — C.  Brinkworth,  Friar's  Place,  Acton,  is  about  to 
terminate  an  engagement  ot  three  years,  where  six  other  men  are  kept. 
Wishes  to  treat  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  the  above.  A 
good  recommendation  from  present  employer. — Address  as  above 

GARDENER  (Head),  middle-aged.— A  Lady  wishes 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late  Gardener,  who  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.  Very  industrious,  trustworthy, 
obliging,  honest,  and  sober.  No  single-handed  place  accepted. — 
W.S.,  Post  Office,  King's  Cross  Branch.  


GARDENER  (Head),  Age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Cranston  can  confi- 
dently recommend  a  first-class  Gardener  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man,  and 
who  has  had  experience  in  every  department  of  the  profession 
Unexceptionable  character  from  his  last  employers. — JOHN 
CRANbTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head). —Age  30,  married;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Flowers  and 
Fruits,  the  Management  of  Conservatory,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  (including  Orchids),  the  general  routine  of  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Laying-out  and  Improving  Pleasure  Grounds,  Dinner- 
table  Decorations,  &c.  Good  references.— JOHN  HAYNES,  New 
Road,  Harlington,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  30  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
First-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability. — H.  PYBUS, 
Monckton  Moor,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age,  31,  married; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession.     Left  through   death. 
Five  years' character. — A.  B.,  Bendon  Villa,  South  Street,  Wandsworth. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27,  married 
(Scotch);  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
Can  bewelt  recommended.— GARDENER,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 


CIL ARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Age  30,  married  ; 
^M  thoroughly  practical  in  the  Management  of  Forcing  Fruits, 
Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Wife 
can  undertake  the  Dairy.  Excellent  character;  leaving  through  the 
death  of  employer. — J.  P  ,  Goldingtons,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  40;  well 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession ;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Situation  just  left  contained  nine  Hot-houses,  large  Gardens, 
and  40  Acres  of  Land.  Character  excellent  for  industry,  ability, 
and  trustworthiness. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Spurge,  Fourth  Cross  Road, 
Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER      (Second). —Age     22;   steady     and 
industrious;  accustomed  to  Plants  and  Outdoor  Work.     Good 
character. — J.  A.,  'juidhampton,  Salisbury. 


GARDENER  (Second). — Age  24,  respectable,  perse- 
vering Man  ;  good  general  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Good 
character. — A.  B.,  2,  Bank  Villas,  Stratford  Street,  Western  Road, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


GARDENER   (Under).— Age  21  ;    four  and   a   half 
years  in  last  place.     Can  be  well  recommended. — Apply,  stating 

terms, ~to  G.  SMI  III,  Nurseryman,  Wilton  Road,  Salisbury. 

GARDENER  (Under),  where  not  less  than  four  are 
kept — Age  20;  has  been  living  under  a  practical  Man  for  three 
years.  References  unexceptionable.— W.  B.,  Post  Office,  Knockholt, 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


NURSERY  FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER.— The 
Subscriber  is  open  to  an  engagement  as  above  ;  is  a  good  Pro- 
pagator, understands  the  Growth  and  Manngement  of  Plants,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.  A  first-class  Salesman 
in  English  or  French  ;  25  years' experience. —A.  Z.,  1,  Cambrian  Villas, 
the  Elms,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN    (Managing),    SALESMAN,    ice- 
Age   35,   married ;    three  years   in   the   West   End.— DELTA, 
Post  Office,  Portland  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


I^OREMAN,     in    a    good    Establishment. — Age    27 
understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing;  also  the  Management  o 

LLIAM 


understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing;  also  the  Management  of 
■pi.-m!<;.      flood  riTrtinmfiid  prions — WI  L 


Stove  ami  1  Greenhouse  Plants.     Good  recommendations. 
GURMAN,  Botley,  Hants. 


Ij^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's   Estab- 
lishment.— Age  96;  well  up  in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers. 
and  Vegetables.     Two   years'  good   character.     Highly  recommended 

bv  |>i-i-si-nt  c-inpl.ivcr     - 1'     U.,  Post   I  Hlicc.  Epsom,  Surrej  . 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN.— Thomas  East  can  confidently  recom- 
mend a  most  respectable  young  Man  in  the  above  capacity,  of 
good    practical  experience.— THOMAS    EAST,   Wolveton   Gardens, 

1  inn  lu-sti-l  ,   I  >orset. 

FOREMAN,  or  good  NURSERY  HAND.— 
ThoS.  BUNYAKD  &  Sons,  Ashford,  Kent,  are  WANTING  a 
WORKING  FOREMAN  for  the  outdoor  department  ;  must  be  up 
in  Roses  and  Fruits.  Wages  25*.  per  week.  Or  a  young  MAN  of 
ability  who  has  been  under  a  first-rate  Foreman  for  some  time. — 
Apply  as  above. 

FORESTER  (General),  thoroughly  understands 
Making  and  Management  of  Fox  Coverts.  Good  references. — 
Mr.  BOYER,  Forester  to  the  Hon.  G.  Fitzwilliam,  Marholm, 
Peterborough. 

IMPROVER,  where  good  Kitchen  Gardening  and 
Forcing  are  carried  on. — Age  20;  three  years'  experience  in  the 
houses.  A  small  Premium,  if  required.  Good  character. — HEAD 
GARDENER,  Stowe  Gardens,  Buckingham. 

IMPROVER,  in  the  Mouses,  in  a  good  Private  Estab- 
lishment (free  at  Lady-day). — Age  21 ;  six  years'  experience  at 
present  place,  with  good  character.— A.  B.,  the  Gardens,  Stogumber, 
Somerset. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

FARM  BAILIFF,  or  BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.— 
,  Age  35,  married  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Breeding  and 
Feeding  all  kinds  of  Stock,  with  the  Management  of  a  large  Farm  of 
mixed  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  Steam  Ploughing,  and  the  best  style 
of  Cultivation,  as  also  the  entire  charge  of  extensive  Gardens,  Wife 
to  Manage  a  Dairy,  if  required.  Character  and  testimonials  for  the 
last  15  years  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — A.  B.,  Post 
Office,  Lie sld. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

FARM  BAILIFF,  or  BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.— 
Age  35,  married;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Breeding  and 
Feeding  all  kinds  ol  Stock,  with  the  Management  of  a  large  Farm  of 
mixed  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  Steam  Ploughing,  and  the  best  style 
of  Cultivation,  as  also  the  entire  charge  of  extensive  Gardens.  Wife 
to  Manage  a  Dairy,  if  required.  Character  and  testimonials  for  the 
last  15  years  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  Midland  Counties 
l>n  iVnvil  —A.  Ji..  1'nst  <  Hike,  Lichfield. 

ANAGER,  or   TRAVELLER.— Knows  the  Trade 

thoroughly  in  all  branches  ;  used  to  the  Road.  Has  good  con- 
nections, with  undeniable  references. — A.  B.,  G.  R.  Isborn's,  Esq  , 
Pcmbcrton  Buildings,  Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool. 


TRAVELLER,  SALESMAN,  or  NURSERY 
CLERK. — Age  30  ;  possessing  good  address,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all  its  branches.  Unexceptionable 
character.— ALPHA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

TRAVELLER,  in  Ireland,  for  a  Wholesale  House,  in 
the  Clover  or  general  Seed  Trade. — X.  L.,  10,  Lower  Mountjoy 
Street,  Dublin. 

A"  "GENT  and  COLLECTOR  (Resident).— A  Gentle- 
man,  formerly  in  the  Army,  and  afterwards  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester — brought  up  in  the  country,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing Farming  and  Country  Business — and  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  the  Management  of  Landed  and  other  Property, 
including  Stock,  Woods,  Planting,  Building,  Draining,  and  other 
Improvements,  &o,  and  where  he  also  Collected  the  Rents — is  open  to 
accept  another  situation  on  or  after  Lady-day  next.  Terms,  five  per 
cent,  on  the  rental,  which  includes  both  Agency  and  Collecting.  First- 
class  references  and  security,  and  further  particulars  by  post,  if 
required.— A.  B.  Y.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than   the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 

THE  "  WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  tor  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  line  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Tames  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


1) 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


(J 


1  OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   i%d.,  2s.  qd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
P.ILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS 
in  use  by  nil  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.  i^tf.,  2j.  qd.,  45.  6d.,  and 


PILLS, 


CURES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  HOARSE- 
NESS by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. —  Mr 
Seymour,  Chemist,  Okehampton,  writes  :— "  For  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  the  best  medicine  tor 
Coughs,  Colds,  &c,  ever  introduced.  I  have  many  times  seen  the 
benefit  arising  from  them,  especially  to  singers  and  public  speakers. 
Sold  b 


lji"  =  l     «_UIUS,     OLl_.,      CVCI      lllliuuuvvu.         « 

efit  arising  from  them,  especially  to  sin 
j  by  all  Druggists  at  If.  t%d.  per  Box. 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

DESIGNED,  BUILT,  and  EFFICIENTLY  VENTILATED  and  HEATED. 

Estimates  p-iven  to  Rough  Plans  and  Specifications,  if  all  the  sizes  are  marked  on  ;  or  a  competent  person 

sent  to  take  particulars  and  measurements,  if  expenses  paid. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  some  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c  ,  Post  P"ree,  yl. 


Ornamental  Lantern-roofed  Conservatory,  about  32  feet  by  16  feet. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION 

ARE     ECONOMICAL,     DURABLE,     PORTABLE,    AND     EASILY    ERECTED    BY    LOCAL    CARPENTERS- 
MANUFACTORIES  in  LONDON,  at  GLOUCESTER,  COVENTRY,  ULVERSTON, 

PAISLEY,  and  ABERDEEN  only. 


Lean-to  Peach  Wall  Cover, 


Span-roof  Vinery  or  Plant  House. 


Section  of  Paxton  Roof  Greenhouse. 


Paxton  Roof  Orchard  House. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    Free    on    application    to 
HEREMAN  &  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

(Close  to  Piccadilly  Circus.) 

The   4th    Edition    (now    ready)  of   "A  Handbook  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree   Cultivation?  by  S.   Hkrkman, 

of  Chats  worth.      Price   is.,  at  above  address.  _ 

Rtc^cs,  at'the  Office,  No.  4.,  Weill.*.  Street.  P«rfah  of  St.  Paul',,  ^^^'iS^^JlSXTvt^S'k'^lAh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  55.  n\d.  |  Six  Months     .,     11s.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £i  3.1.  rod. 
Post   Office    Orders  to   be   made  payable   to   WiLLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office, 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;   price,   in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


1872    |~nESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
I  XJ  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Rosea  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Rosea  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  3$ 
Nursery-,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


New  Roses— 1873. 

MADAME    LACHARME,    the    finest    white    H.P. 
ever  offered,  3J.  6d.  each  ;    also  a  Selection  of  the  best  new 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  Stanstead  Park,    Forest    Hill. 
S.E. :  and  Edinburgh. 

ROSES,  magnificent  Half-specimen,  Tea-scented,  and 
Noisette,  in  6-mch  pots,  admirably  adapted  either  for   Forcing 
Greenhouse   Culture,  or  for  Exhibition  purposes,  at  yts.  per  dozen, 
•-sualdisco.unt  allowed  to  the  Trade,  or  special  prices  on  application. 
g  M.  WOOD  AND  SON,  Nurseries.tMaresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme-     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


L  ILIUM    AURATUM,   direct  from  Japan— 
quality  not  to  be  equalled.    Price  moderate ;  nearly  sold  out 
Apply  to     G.  ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  E.C 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
now  amved  from  Japan,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants 
Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  Londcn,  S.W. 


Seeds. 
riHARLES     TURNER'S    CATALOGUE    is    now 

V>*  ready. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

W  Notice. 

M.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS 
„.         GLADIOLI,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application  ' 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  iqo  years.] 

"MEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 

-L  ^      Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  2r.  6d.  :  older 
sorts,  all  the  best    show  varieties   of  Japanese,  large  flowered,  or 
pompons,  12  for  2j.  ;  100  for  15s 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  ASP  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

New  and  Genuine  Seeds-  Carriage  Free 

pi  EORGE  POULTON  will   forward,    post  free  upon 

?~i  i?,PR';?iD"'chjirJl"sirated„Pri"d  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
J,™  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.    A  tnal  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
Stales,   is  £1  6s. 


PINES    for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession— in 
Midland  Counties, 
JAMES  DICKSON  MP  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

GRAPES  THIS   YEAR.— Fine  Fruiting  Canes,  only 
the  best.     Stock  now  limited. 
R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  the  Epsom  Nurseries,  Surrey. 


C^RAPE    VINES.— Strong  and    extra    strong,    for 
J     immediate  Fruiting  and  for   Planting — the  leading  varieties. 
CATALOGUE  and  Prices  on  application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


/:j_RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

V^  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  5s.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  4W.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid    condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


FOR    SALE,     Standard    PLUMS,    extra    strong. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,    Green   and    Variegated   HOLLIES,   from 
18  inches  to  4  feet.     Cash  prices  on  application.     References  required 
from  unknown  Correspondents 
W.  TRIGG,  Goldworth  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey. 


w 


EBB'S 
COB  N 


PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

UTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


the    varieties, 
AURICULAS, 
Spring  Flowers. 


NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
both  Single  and  Double ;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French   Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George   Street, 
Edinburgh 


N 


AMED  HOLLYHOCKS.— To  the  Trade.— Autumn 

struck  plants,  75s.  per  100. 
JAS,  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


RHODODENDRONS.— Fine  healthy  Plants,  well  set 
with  Flower-buds,  and  comprising  the  leading  varieties, 
including  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  true  to  name,  at  181.  to  30*. 
per  dozen. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  10s. 
Nursery,  bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Choice  Camellia  Blooms. 

W     HEATH  has    a    quantity  of  the  above  to  offer, 
•   Pink,  White,  Red,  and  Striped,  a  fair  selection,  at  6s.  per  doz. 
College  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 


JOSEPH     LEIGH     can    still    supply    PLANTS,     as 
advertised  in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  February  15.     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-Ie- Willows. 


CALCEOLARIA   AUREA    FLORIBUNDA,    strong 
Autumn  Plants,  6s.  per  100. 
CAULIFLOWER  Plants,  31.  1051.  per  100. 

CABBAGE  Plants,  various  sorts,  3s.  per  1000,  including  package. 
WM.  MEADMORE,  Seedsman,  Romford,  E. 


DIELYTRA      SPECTABILIS,    very  strong, 
251.  per  too. 
THOMAS    KITLEY,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Bath. 


CRYPTOMERIA     JAPON1CA.  —  Very  fine   Plants, 
from  3  to  4  feet,  transplanted  last  April.     Special  prices  per  100 
or  per  1000  on  application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


A 


SH    SEEDLINGS:    Special.— Very    fine    2-yr. 

31.  6d.  per  icoo  :  less  per  100,000. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  NeAton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,  stout,  transplanted  ; 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet ;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be  SOLD 
Also  a  large  quantity  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH  CHESTNUT 
Mr.  G.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

COMMON  LAURELS,  i|  to  2  feet,  all  transplanted 
last  season,  i2j.  per  too. 
E.  MALLEK,  Lew.sham,  S.E. 


THORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  with  other  FOREST 

and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

RUSH  AND  YEATS  (late  Chivas  and  Weaver), 

Eaton   Road  and  Queen's  Park  Nurseries,  Chester. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R-H.the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  llerks. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and   CLOVERS,  price  orf.   per  lb.,  8|s.   per  cwt. 
Carriage  free.    Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 
Koyal  lierks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

UTTONS'     CLEAN      CL  O  V  ER      SEEDS, 

New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 

RED.  I         ALSIKE.  I         COW  GRASS. 

WHITE                   I         TREFOIL.                        SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT   HYBRID  RED.       |              MALDEN'S  WONDER. 
SUTTON   AND  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


SPRING  WHEAT,  Talavera,   Nursery,  &c.  -Samples 
and    prices    by    post.       Remittances    required    from    unknown 
Correspondents. 

GOLDSMITH  BROTHERS,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 


F 


OR    SALE,  a    large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  5s.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 

EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  23b,  High  Ilolborn,  London. 


N 


UTTING     and     SON'S      WHOLESALE 

AGRICULTURAL    SEED     LIST    may   now   be   had    upon 
ication. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


SELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,   Carriage 
free.      Prices  on  application, 
THOMAS    KENNEDY   and    CO.,  Nurserymen   and     Seedsmen, 
Dumfries. 


AGRICULTURAL,     GARDEN,    ar.d    FLOWER 
SEEDS, — Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond, 
of  Stirling,  N.B.),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


SMITHERS   and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 
Merchants,  1,  Bunhlll  Row,   London,  E.C, 
TRADE  CATALOGUES  for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


New  and  Genuine  Garden  Seeds,  Carriage  paid. 

KEMP  WELCH,  Seed   Merchant,  Regent  Street, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 
CATALOGUE  on  application.     A  Trial  respectfully  solicited. 


To  tne  Trade.— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON   and    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOICE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP   SEEDS,  MANGEL   WURZEL,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood   Green,  London,  N. 


CUCUMBER  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  all 
the  leading  kinds;  some  of  the  Strawberry  Plants  can  be  had  in 
Pots  either  for  Forcing  or  Planting-out. 

G.  WALKLING,  College  Park    Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

CUCUMBER  PLANTS.— Telegraph,  strong,  carefully 
packed,  to  travel  well. 
Also  PINE  PLANTS,  (Jueens  and  Black  Inmaicas. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Slorlford. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  the  noted  Gravesend  Giant 
variety,  extra  strong,  ss.  6d.  per  ioo,  20J.  per  1000. 
T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


Surplus  Nursery  Stock. 

LARCH,    OAKS,    ALDER,    LAURELS,   ARBOR- 
VIT.^F-.and  THUJOPSIS,  all   strong  and   well   transplanted 
For  special  offer,  see  p.  284  of  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
R.  and  J.  TUCKER,  the  Nurseries,  Faringdon,  Berks. 


SPECIMEN  IRISH  YEWS.— Large  handsome 
specimens  of  this  very  ornamental  Tree,  8  feet,  9  feet,  and  10  feet 
high,  7*.  6d.,  ioj.  6*f.,and  151.  each;  a  further  reduction  if  taken  in 
large  numbers. 

T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  — Connover's  Colossal,  raised 
from  American  Seed.     Extra   fine  2-yr.    roots,  strong,  61.    per 
100  ;  50s.  per  1000. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakcdown,  Kidderminster. 


A 


SPARAGUS      PLAN    TS. 

Connover's  Colossal,  new. 
Pritchard's  Dark  Green,  new. 
Giant  Battersea  and  Erlurt. 
Special  prices  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  fine  NEW  PEAS,  William  the 
First  and  Popular,  can  still  be  supplied.  For  Superlative  and 
Omega  early  applications  must  be  made,  as  the  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted, 

HURST  and  SON,   6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


R 


ED-SKINNED     FLOURBALL     P0TAT0S,     at 

Z12  per  ton,  ler.  per  cwt. 
ALFRED  COCKERILL,  Northampton. 


>OTATOS    for    SALE.— Twenty  bushels   of  Myatt's 

Prolific,     For  price  apply  to 
J.  MclNDOE,  Bishopthorpe,  York. 


Seed  Potatos. 

GULLIFORD  and  SON  have  a  fine  Sample  of  true 
EARLY  SHAWS  to  offer,  at  a  low  cash  price. 
Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 


QEED    POTATOS.  —  Dalmahoy,     Walker's    Regent, 

O     Red  Bog,  Skerry  Blue,  Victoria,  White  Rocks,  and  Early  Rose, 
for  Sale. 
MILLIGAN  and  KERR,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries. 


PATERSON'S    BOVINIA    POTATOS.— A  few  tons 
of  the  above  to  offer,  splendid  sample.     Price  £9  per  ton,  cash. 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
J.  H,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  W.C 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.     SHARPE    beg    to   announce   that   their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application,     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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JACK  MAN'S    Illustrated    Priced    and   Descriptive 
C  AT  A  LOGUE  free  on  application. 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 

ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 

and  choice  sorts. 

JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of   CONIFERS,    of 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

ACKMAN'S         CATALOGUE         of        HARDY 

CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted. 

ACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 

cities  ana  towns.   

JACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

FJ,  SPAE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to 
•  offer  a  quantity  of  fine  Flants  of  the  following  : — 

Standard  and  I'vramid  DAYS,  price  £4.  per  pair. 
LAURUSTINUS.  Standard  and  Pyramid,  ids.  per  pair. 
ARAUCARIA  EXCELSIOR. 

GLAUCA. 
PHORMIUM  TENAX  VAR. 

„  „         COLENSOL 

„  „         VEITCHII. 

PALMS,    FERNS,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS, 
MULBERRY  TREES,  &c. 

CALCEOLARIAS,    Herbaceous,    choice    strain,    nice 
Plants,  from  pans,  twice  pricked  out,  free  by  post,  3s.  per  dozen, 
50  for  jos.  ;  in  pots,  25s.  per  100. 
DAHLIAS,  pot  roots,  Show  and   Fancy,  free  by  post,  12  named  good 
sorts,  41.  6d.  ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7s.  6d. ;  24  named  sorts,  9s.  ; 
48,  in  two  of  each,  155. 
PRUNUS  ALBA  PLENA,  plants  full  of  bloom-bud,  12s.  per  dozen, 
P./EONIA,  Tree,  of  Moutan  and  Papaveracea.    Some  hundreds  can  be 

offered,  with  bloom-buds,  from  30s.  to  $os.  per  dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS,   Show  and   French,   from   cutting  pots,  free  by 
post — 12  good  named  sorts,  4s.  6d. ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7s.  6d.  ; 
24  named  sorts,  9s. ;  48,  in  two  of  each,  151. 
H.  AND  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 

Beautiful  Spring  Flowers. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE   begs  to  offer  the 
following : — 
HEPATICAS,  Double    Red,  Single  Pink,   Single    Red    and    Blue, 

41.  per  dozen. 
VIOLETS,  in  20  distinct  kinds  (see  Catalogue),  is.  per  dozen. 
PRIMROSES,  Double  Lilac,  3*.  per  dozen;    Double  White,  4s.  per 

dozen  ;  Double  Yellow,  6s.  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS,  splendid  dark-laccd  varieties,  31.  per  dozen. 
DAISIES,    Bacchus,   Magpie,  Queen    of   Whites,    Red     Rover,   and 

others,  3s.  per  dozen. 
AURICULAS,  very  choice  mixed  Alpines,  quite  hardy,  3*  per  dozen. 
„  Perrin's  Red,  and  others,  mixed  kinds,  3s.  per  dozen. 

,,  fine  named  varieties,  95.  per  dozen. 

PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong  Clumps,  6s.  per  dozen. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Golden  Ball  and  Black  Bail,  4s.  per  dozen. 
CHRISTMAS   ROSE,  Helchorus  niger,  6s.  per  dozen. 
GENTIANA  ACA.ULIS,  4s.  per  dozen. 
HELIANTHEMUM.or  SUN   ROSE,  4s,  per  dozen. 
A    Collection    of   100   beautiful    showy    ROCK,    ALPINE,    and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  to  name,  20s. 
Fifty  ditto,  12s.  6d. 
VINES,  strong  fruiting  Canes,  5s.  each, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE    of   NEW  and  CHOICE    PLANTS, 
post  free. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hcdingham,  Essex. 

*&*&      TT     CANNELL'S     (F.R.H.S.) 

-":  JJfe  ~£.     -Tl_  •      Nun.Liy  Business   '*;   strictly   enn- 
&■'-     'J»*  fined   to    FLORIST    FLOWERS    and    the 
**]  following    CHOICE    SEEDS.      Purchasers 
'  can  therefore  readily  imagine  his  exertions 
and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 
PANSY      CALCEOLARIA     only    what     is    really    first-class.       SEED 
^7.         1   A  I  A  1  .<  >< .  i:  I  .,    rMiumim:    lull    ami    viln- 
jfT*fr\      C  ^1  atjle    particulars    expressly    for    Amateurs, 

e-  y  £     ..'  J.       \  sent  post  free  for  Two  Stamps, 

fc- "'$•"■  ~l  t         -      -  .-?      II    C.  will  insert  n  series  of  Testimonials 
V;  /         j'    V.  J  in  show,  by  devoting    his  whole    time  and 

^*%iiyi)^       ^iiiiiji*'     sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINFP.APiA    PRIMULA     satisfaction  they  give. 

From  Mr.  H.  Fearne,  Brass  higtoit,  near  Wirfcwortk,  Derbyshire. 

"  February  25,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir,— The  Calceolaria  seed   I   had  from   you  produced  some 
splendid  plants.    They  had  the  largest  and  most  perfect  flowers  I  ever 
saw,  the  individual  blooms  being  2  inches  across." 

Per  packet— s.  d. 
AMARANTIIUS  SALICIFOLIUS— direct  from  Veitch  s       ..     1     o 

ANTIRRHINUM— best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

,,  TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine     1     o 

ASTERS  (English-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..10 

„         (French)— Best,  imported  direct to 

BALSAM— purchased  all  Stevens' Prize  Collection  ..         ..10 

CALCEOLARIAS— Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..         ..     2    6 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  as,  and    4    o 

PINKS— from  Keynes' splendid  Collection 10 

CINERARIAS— saved  from  the  best  named  varieties      ..         ..10 

„  Standish's  superb  Tricolor 20 

COCKSCOMB—  Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

COLEUS— from  only  the  very  best        26 

CYCLAMEN— direct  from  Esmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine  foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    3 

.,  GLAUCA,  new   ..  „  06 

SECUNDAandE.  PUMILA        10 

„  GLAUCA— beautiful  edging  ..     1     6 

FOXGLOVE— I very's  Superb  Large  Spotted  .06 

GERANIUM— Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  is.  and     2    o 

GLOXINIA— from  best  named  kinds 10 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chatcr  ..         ..10 

LANTANAS— ray  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED   SPECIOSA-Intcnse 

Dark  Blue,  true  ..         .. •■     °    6 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled. 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize f>d.  ami     1    0 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's 10 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

„  Double,  from  the  best  varieties        10 

PRIM  ULAS— mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  Cannell's         . .         ..26 

FILICIFULIA  ALISA  1  Canncll'swell  known")      _    , 

„  RUBRA  \  strain.  J     3    " 

PANSY— Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen         . .         ..10 

Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..10 

Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland 16 

Sandbeck    Gem    and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow 

tedders -•         -.- »    ° 

PENTSTEMONS— from  last  years  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— Wcatherill's  Improved  llyhnd        ..        „■•         ••    °    » 
VIOLA  LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  ;  will  be  extensively  grown         10 

PERFECTION— finest  Mauve-blue  Beddcr       ..        ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties         26 

New    Florist    Flowers    and    Florist    Flower    Seed    Merchant 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


NEW      ROSES      FOR      1873. 

Magnificent  Plants  of  all  the  finest  and  most  recherche  Roses  for  1873,  . 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Plants  now  offered  arc  vigorous,  ivell-^rown,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  Trade. 


Price,  3s.  6d.  each,  or  36s.  per  dozen. 

USUAL    DISCOUNT    ALLOWED     TO     THE     TRADE. 

WM.    WOOD    &    SON, 

NURSERIES,    MARESFIELD,    near    UCKFIELD,    SUSSEX.  —  March  i,  1S73. 


THE   NEW   DOUBLE   WHITE    FLOWERING  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
ALICE    CROUSSE    (Crousse), 

WILL  BE  READY  TO  SEND  OUT  ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  MARCH  31. 

Plant  of  dwarf  and  free-flowering  habit,  scarcely  averaging  3  inches  in  height ;  leaves  small,  with  a  well- 
pronounced  zone;  flowers  large,  full,  and  well  shaped,  white,  with  a  salmon  centre,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being 
pure  white.  This  variety  appeared  to  us  to  possess  the  greatest  merits  as  a  Florist  Flower  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  a  desirable  Novelty  for  Pot  Culture  as  well  as  for  Bedding  purposes,  on  account  of  its  compact 
habit.     Each,  20J. 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  this  variety  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of  Stamps  to  the  value  of  is. 

ALBA  PLENA  (Boucharlet). 

Dwarf  grower,  free  bloomer,  dark  green  foliage  with  brown  zone  ;  flowers,  white  tinged  rose  ;  petals,  irregularly 
fringed  ;  truss  composed  of  15  to  30  flowers.     Very  useful  for  hybridizing.     Each,  201. 


ALINE  SISLEY  (Sisley). 


Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  free  flowering,  small  foliage  of  dark  green  ground  colour,  relieved  by  a  distinct  zone  ; 
flowers  of  medium  size,  double,  of  the  same  texture  as  the  well-known  Pelargonium,  Madame  Vaucher.       Each,  20s. 

The  Stock  of  all  these  varieties  being  limited,    and  many  orders  being  booked   for  them  since   our  first 
advertisement  in  October  last,  early  orders  are  solicited,  which  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rotation. 


r, 
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THE    ROYAL   SEEDSMEN    AND    NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  and   CRYSTAL   PALACE    NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 


essrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown 

Have  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  NOVELTIES, 
raised  by  him,  and  which  were  so  much  admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society: — 

JEWEL. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  break  in  coloured  Doubt 
Pelargoniums  yet  obtained,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  race,  having  finely  formed  flowers. 

It  has  a  short  jointed,  free  flowering  habit,  and  fine 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
pips  are  very  double  and 
beautifully  formed,  each 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Senateur  Vaisse 
Rose.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  button-holes 
and  bouquets. 

A  Coloured  Plateappeared 
in  the  Floral  Magazine  for 
November  last. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants,  ioj.  Oct.  each. 


AURORA. 

This  is  also  a  very  fine  dwarf-habited,  bright  scarlet, 
free  flowering  variety,  of  a  similar  type,  but  very  distinct 
in  appearance.  Will  prove  a  good  bedder,  and  very 
showy  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Plants,  js.  each. 


E.  J.  LOWE. 

This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  of  the 
Doubles,   but  is  more  vigorous,   and  does  not  open  its 
blooms  so  freely  as  the  other  virieries.     The  trusses  ana 
pips  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  whitish  reverse  of  the  incurved  petals  has  a  very  novel  effect.  Hants,  js.  each. 

The  Set  of  three  varieties,  £1  la. 

SttOttg   Plants    ready    shortly.      Trade    terms    on    application. 

W.  and  J.  BROWN,  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD. 
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B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 


Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE 

AND    CO'S 


COMPLETE 


COLLECTIONS 

^VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

For  Gardens  of  Large,  Medium, 
and  Small  Size. 


No.   1 
63s. 


No.  2. 
42J. 


No.  3. 
2 1  s. 


No.  4. 

IOS,  6d. 


Containing  all  the  requisite  kinds  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  in  proportionate  quantities. 
Carriage  Free  as  per  terms  of  Catalogue,  which  will 
be  furnished  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application  to 


-Hepper's  "  Se 
Smooth-skinned  variety.      The  Clean 
Per  packet,  if. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO. 

Seed  Merchants  and  General  Garden  Furnishers, 

129,     HIGH     HOLEORN,    W.C. 
Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Per  packet,  6rf.  and  is. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE  PINE-APPLE   IUESEEY   COIPAIY'S 

CATALOGUE    of   NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN   BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,.  W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

.  ,.  N-B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnboroush  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  51.,  qj.,  12s., 
iSs.  ,  24s.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM   CARNU>LICUM,7*.  M. 

„        HUMBOLDTII,  7s  6rf.,  icw.  6d.t  12s.  6d. 
„        WASHINGTON IANUM;  w.  6rf.,  ios.  6rf.,  121.  6d. 
,,        LANCJl  FOLIUM  ATRORUISRUM,  splendid,  a*.  64.  to  gr. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties, 

selections,  31.,  5s.,  os.,  ias.t  151.,  20J.,  and  30s.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12s.  to  24s. ;  6  do.,  6j, 
to  ios.  6rf. 
Other  BULBS    and    ROOTS     in    extensive   variety,  see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup- 
plied on  application,  free. 
Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  "Weston-super-Mare. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'IIopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  7s.  ;  per  1000  ^3    °    ° 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  ||  „  25    „  o  14    o 

100  „  „  50    „  £1  to     2    o    o 

100  ,1  ,|  100    ,,  £i  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts :  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


The  Warminster  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES    on     APPLICATION    of 

GLADIOLUS,    the    finest    named   Prize  sorts. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  choice  named  kinds,  for  exhibition. 
RHODODENDRONS,  for  Covert ;  also  choice  for  Beds,  &c. 
COTONEASTER  (Wheeler's),  an  excellent,  highly  recommended 

plant  for  Covert, 
Hardy     AQUATICS,      FERNS,     ALPINE    and     HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
ASTER  SEEDS,  German  and  French. 

GEORGE  WHEELER,  Proprietor. 


Novelties  for  1873— Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road. 
Croydon,  invites  attention  to  this  magnificent  Plant,  which 
surpasses  (with  its  brilliant  rosy  salmon  -  coloured  flowers)  the 
H.  Chambersii  sent  out  by  him  two  years  ago.  The  foliage  (resem- 
bling B.  Pearcei)  is  equally  beautiful,  and  the  plant  now  offered  will 
produce  several  hundred  flowers  this  season.  It  is  distributed  earlier 
in  the  year  than  most  novelties,  in  order  that  those  who  wish  to  grow 
the  larger  bulbs  on  for  exhibition  may  get  them  in  for  the  Spring 
Shows.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cold  house  or  frame.  Bulbs  just 
starting,  free  by  post,  price  $s.  and  ys.  6d.;  extra  strong,  ioj.  6d. 

General  priced  CATALOGUE  of  PALMS,  STOVE  PLANTS, 
FERNS,  &c,  free. 

N.  B.  —  For  special  offers  of  CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES. 
GLOXINIAS,  &c,  see  smaller  advertisements  of  this  and  several 
previous  weeks.  

Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     and      SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c.,of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
,1  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all  other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradisa  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21;.,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84J. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Ter  packet.— J.  d. 

Williams'  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..     I    o 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE ,         ..        . .     i    o 

Vcitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 26 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti-li    o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  \  vation.  Jr.    6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  7.    6 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Wooilcy's  Improved) 16 

Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        . .    1    6 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON 1    6 

New  Queen  ONION  16 

Earley  s  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .        ..10 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet — s.  d 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d.,  25.  6d,,  3$.  6d.  and    5 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and    a    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

\  is.  6d.t  2j.  6d.,  35.  6d.  and    5    o 

Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA. 

is.  bd.,  2S.  td.,  3 j,  bd.  and    5    o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  bd.,  21.  td.  and    3    6 

Eckford's  Choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  while  ..16 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALS,  fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur      ..     1    o 

LOBELIA  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STUCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      II.  bd.  and    2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,  fl.-pl 10 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers 

Zinnias,  &c.  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Choice  named  varieties,  bs.r  qj.,  I2J.,  and  i8r.  per  dozen. 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  km.  6d. 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  161. 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS* 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready.  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orcnids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,   Seedsmen   and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve     NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 


Lilhuu  auratum. 


LARGE     IMPORTATIONS  have  now  arrived  from 
JAPAN,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. __^_ 


Seeds  of  Sterling  Merit. 


JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
CHOICE    VEGETABLE    SEEDS. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

BEET,  the  Chelsea i    6 

„      Dell's  Crimson       per  oz.     i    6 

BORECOLE,  Veitch's  Dwarf  Late  Curled i     o 

BROCCOLI,  Snow's  Winter  White i    6 

„  Cooling's  Matchless        i    6 

,,  Veitch's  Spring  White i    6 

CABBAGE,  Atkin's  Matchless  (Veitch's  Improved)  ..         ..to 

CAULIFLOWER,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 26 

CELERY,  Maior  Clarke's  Solid  Red 16 

„         Veitch's  Silvt-r  White  .10 

CUCUMBER,  Telegraph 16 

,,  Cox's  Volunteer 16 

ENDIVE,  Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian  16 

LETTUCE,  Alexandra  Cos         16 

,,  Hick's  Hardy  White  Cos  . .         . .  per  oz.     1    6 

MELON,  Bellamore  Hybrid       26 

,,        Colston  Bassett  Seedling        ■•         ..20 

TOMATO,  Hepper's  Goliath 16 

TURNIP,  Veitch's  Red  Globe peroz.    o    6 

TOONG  QUA  26 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Per  Packet.— j.  d. 
PRIMULA,  PRINCESS  LOUISE  (New),  a  magnificent  white 

variety,  of  great  substance 26 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS,  fringed  red 26 

„  „  „       white         26 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  superb  strain    ..        ..  is.  and    2    6 

Our   Primulas   and   Cyclamens  received  Special  Certificates, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  February  15,  1871. 
CALCEOLARIA,  International  Prize  ..         ..    is.  6i.  and    2    6 

CINERARIA,  choicest  mixed is.  6rf.  and    2    6 

BALSAM,  superb  strains. .  6d,  and     1    o 

AMARANTHUS  SAHCIFOLIUS is.  and    2    6 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII  is.  bd.  and    2    6 

For  Descriptions  of  above,  and  List  of  other  Choice  Seeds,  see 
SEED  CATALOGUE,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

ESTABLISHED  1844. 

The  Royal  Norfolk  Seed 

Establishment.  ^J5E^ 

Patron.— H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

NEW  and  SELECT   SEEDS  for  SPRING,   1873.— 
Post  free  at  price  quoted.  Per  Packet. 

Daniels  Brothers'  KING  of  the  BROCCOLIS,  an  extraordinary    s.  d. 
fine  late  variety,  will  prove  a  great  acquision  to  the  Kitchen 

Garden 26 

KING  of  the  CAULIFLOWERS,  new  and  distinct  variety     ..26 
Veitch's    AUTUMN    GIANT  ditto,  extremely  valuable    late 

variety       . .         . .         . .         26 

Wheeler's  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE,  true        ..         ..     6d.  and     1    o 

Wright's  GROVE  WHITE  CELERY,  the  best  grown  ..10 

Abbott's    IMPROVED    EARLY    PROLIFIC    CUCUMBER, 

without   exception  the  finest  and  handsomest   Black   Spine 

variety  in  cultivation,  carefully  selected  by  the  raiser  for  the 

past  15  years,  4  seeds,  is. ,  12  seeds  26 

MARQUIS  of  LORNE  CUCUMBER,  4  seeds 26 

NEW  PEAS  for  1873. 

Trial  packet— s.  d. 
Williams' EMPEROR  of  the  MARROWS,  per  quart,  51.  ..06 
•Lsuton's  WILLIAM  the  FIRST,  sealed  half  pint.  51 10 

*  „        SUPERLATIVE,  sealed  half  pint,  7s.  6d.          ..         ..16 
„        POPULAR,  sealed  half  pint,  2s.  64 10 

*  ,,        OMEGA,  sealed  half  pint,  5s 10 

Sutton's  EMERALD  GEM,  per  quart,  21.  6rf.        06 

McLean's  BEST  of  ALL,  per  quart,  21.  6d.  06 

*  „  BLUE  PETER,  per  pint,  31 06 

•Carter's  G.  F.  WILSON,  per  pint,  3s.  06 

"  Obtained  the  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  s  trial  of  200  sorts,  1872. 

One  trial  packet  each  of  above  New  Peas,  post  free,  7s.  bd. 

For  full  particulars  of  above,  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season 
worth  growing,  see  our  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE,  and  Seed  Cata- 
logue for  Amateur  Gardeners,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings 
of  all  the  principal  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  "  which  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  read1'  (Mr.  Glenny,  F.R.H.S.).  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

Testimonial  from  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Witnty,  Oxon. 

"  August  15,  1872. 
"  I  have  been  a  practical  grower  of  choice  vegetables  ana   florists' 
flowers   for   upwards  of  25  years,  and  I  think  it  only  due   to  you  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c. ,  supplied  by  your  Firm  during 
the  last  year  surpassed  all  I  have  ever  had  before." 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  avisit.  _ 

NEW   WHITE^PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.    Price  3s.  (td.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


H 


New  Roses  for  1873— 36s.  per  dozen. 

BENNETT  has  a  large  Stock  of  the  above,  in  the 

finest  possible  condition,  selected  principally  by  himself  at 
the  Raisers'.  LISTS  free,  containing  remarks  on  tne  White  Rose, 
Madame  Lacharme,  as  seen  by  H.  B.  at  Mons.  Lacharme's,  also  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Lyons.     Liberal  conditions  to  the  Trade. 

Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANS1ES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


120,000  Vesuvius  Geraniums  for  Sale. 

FC.  WOOLVEN,  Langhedge  Nurseries,  Church 
•  Road,  Upper  Edmonton,  London,  N.,  has  strong  AUTUMN 
STRUCK  PLANTS  of  the  above  to  Dispose  of  at  8s.  per  100. 
Packed  and  forwarded  to  any  London  railway  station  gratis  on  receipt 
of  Post  Office  Order  for  number  required,  payable  at  the  Upper 
Edmonton  Post  Olfice,  London,  N.  Also  several  thousands  of 
CHRISTINEand  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  at  the  same  price. 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

FromG.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Govetnor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"  Sir,— Would  you   kindly   send   your    Floral  Guide,    for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  &c 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Forists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  10s.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants  ;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5s.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  of  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


THE  NEW  CLIMBING  TREE  CARNATION, 
'LA  BELLE,' requires  no  forcing  to  keep  it  perpetually  in 
flower,  and  will  form  a  constant  ornament  to  the  conservatory,  where 
it  may  be  trained  to  a  balloon  or  other  trellis." 

"The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  very  large  and  double,  and 
delightfully  fragrant ;  and  the  profusion  with  which  they  are  supplied 
all  the  year  round  is  truly  astonishing." 

*'  La  Belle  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  varieties  of  the  highest 
possible  value,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  find  a  good  airy  place  in 
every  conservatory." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  3s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

Established  Plants,  7s.  6d.  each,  carefully  packed. 

Established  Plants,  ready  for  training  ana  showing  bloom,  10*.  6d.  ea, 

The  demand  for  plants  of  this  valuable  variety  is  so  great,  that 
orders  can  only  be  attended  to  in  rotation.  Post  Office  Orders  payable 
to  the  raiser, 

JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 
FIR  TRIBE,  suitable  for  Britain,  giving  size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical  names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 
growth,  timber,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  siie  there,  situation, 
soil,  and  other  information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 
Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

By  tne  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained        PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RTCHARP  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

GRAPE  VINES.  — Extra-extra  strong  well-ripened 
Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  of  the  undernamed  to  be  sold 
at  wry  modtrate  prices :— Black  Hamburgh,  Pope's  ditto,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Royal  Ascot,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Lady  Downe's,  Golden  Champion,  Madresfield  Court,  &c  Lowest 
prices  given  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

ROSES "amPviNES,  at  Wholesale  Prices.— Extra 
strong  Standard  ROSES  of  best  sorts,  os.  per  dozen;  strong 
Standard  Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti,  of  best  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen;  strong 
Fruiting  GRAPE  VINES,  of  sorts,  41.  each;  strong  Planting  GRAPE 
VINES,  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  sorts,  as.  each,  18s.  per  dozen. 
LISTS  free  on  application.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  the  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Caution. 

MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH    MELON. 

JAMES  CARTER,    DUNNETT    and    BEALE  find 
it  necessary  to  announce,  that  the  ENTIRE  STOCK  or  THIS 
POPULAR  MELON    IS   IN    THEIR   POSSESSION,  having  been 

purchased   by  them  of  the   Raiser,    Mr.    Munro,   with   the  exclusive 
Right  of  Sale  under  that  title.     None  Genuine  unless  ik  Si 
Packets  bearing  the  Imprint,  "Carter's  Genuine  Prize  Medal 
Seeds."  Price  per  sealed  packet  3s.  6d.  post  free. 

Trade  price  per  dozen  sealed  packets  on  application, 
237  and  238,  Hi^-h  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

CALCEOLARIAS  and  LOBELIAS.— Strong  autumn- 
struck  Calceolarias,  aurea  floribunda  aud  Prince  of  Orange, 
clean,  6s.  per  100 ;  Lobelia  speciosa,  fine  deep  blue,  from  Cuttings,  nice 
little  Plants,  6s.  per  100.  A  remittance  or  reference  required.  Post 
Office  Orders  payable  at  Boughton,  Chester. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 

AHLIA  POT  ROOTS,  Show   and   Fancy,  free   by 

post,  12  named  finest  sorts,  4s,;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7s.;  24  named 
sorts,  os.;  48,  in  two  of  each,  14s.  6a. 

GLADIOLI. — 12  fine  named  sorts,  5s.  6d. ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  us. 
and  upwards.     For  cash  with  order. 

WANTED,  LARGE  White  CAMELLIA,  for  value  of  the  above, 
or  PANSTES. 

JAMES  GERRARD,  Mile  End  Nursery,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 


Carnations  and  Picoteef. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  begs  to  offer  a  choice  Collection 
of  the  above,  which  he  can  supply  in  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted 
&'ants,  at  from  15s.  to  241.  per  dozen  pairs.  Also  true  old  Crimson 
love  CARNATIONS,  3s.  per  dozen ;  true  Fastolf  and  new  large 
white  fruiting  RASPBERRIES,  at  os.  per  100.  A  Select  LIST  ol 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  together  with  General  SEED 
CATALOGUE,  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants.  No  charge  for  packing 
or  packages.  All  orders  of  20s.  value  and  upwards  sent  carraigc  paid 
to  any  railway  station  within  150  miles  of  the  Nursery.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 
ISAAC  BRUNNING,  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 

Seed  Warehouse,  Dundee,  N.B.— Established  1833. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  do  not  expend  large  amounts 
on  "displayed"  Advertisements,  but  trust  to  extend  their 
business  by  supplying  Goods  of  Superior  Quality  at  strictly 
Moderate  Prices.  Priced  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI,  and 
general  NURSERY  STOCK  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

*#"    All    Parcels  of  value  20s.   and   upwards  carriage   free,   Trade 
orders  excepted. 

W.    P.    LAIRD    AND    SINCLAIR,    Seedsmen    and    Nurserymen, 
Dundee,  N.B. 

W    VIRGO  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  the   whole   of  which   is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  : — 

Green  and  Variegated  Box,  aj£  to 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
„  „  Plums 

,,  „        Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm,  8  to  ti  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vita,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  3K  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet 


3'A  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 
Weymouth  1'ine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,  3,  4 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  t%  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  itoij^  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 


Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


A     NEW     PEA. 


CARTER'S    "  G.  F.    WILSON 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate   in  a 

Trial  of  over  200  varieties,   conducted  this 

season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
See  Illustration,   page  175,     Gardeners' 


WRINKLED    MARROW.  ^ 

Chronicle,   Feb.  8,   1873.      This  Pea  is  of  a 
deliciously  tender  flavour.    It  -was  pronounced 
to  be  a  great  advance  on  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Price,  per  Pint,  35.  ;  per  Quart,  $s. 


JAMES      CARTER    &    CO., 
Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Now   ready   for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sefil.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1S72. 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1 871. 

MAURICE   YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 


Rt port  from.  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Sept.  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  Juniperus  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  itb  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ol 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold'  array.*  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS.  ....        . 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  hj  as  bngn  as me 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  Hiem  tne  irce- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  tins  novelty  to  Dc  one  01 
tlic  best  and  most  desirable  ol  ornamental  Conifers." 


Extract  from  ' 


,m   'Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Juh**),  187^ 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  10  Mr.  Youngs   qw  Golden   Chinese  Jumper 
(Juniperus  chinensVs  aurea  ,  a  beautiful  brigh.  golden  sport  from  the  Ch.ne-ie  Jumper,  originated;  at   l ho 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  Ui  summer,  and  it  inuil 
lifers 


become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced. 


For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,  21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 


March  S,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 
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NURSERY   AND    SEED   ESTABLISHMENT, 

STIRLING-,.  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 


William  Drummond  &  Sons 


ARE   SOW   EXECUTING   ORDERS    FOR 


VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 


PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.     Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKERS  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  has  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  g\d.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.— A  growth  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  lid.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  of  from  12  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23*.  to  255.  per  imperial  acre.    Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  Sons  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B. — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 


MR.    LAXTON'S    NEW    PEAS. 


THE    FOLLOWING 

REMARKABLE    NOVELTIES   IN   GARDEN    PEAS 

WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  BE  GREAT  ADVANCES  IN  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  CLASSES  :— 

WILLIAM    THE     FIRST. 

The  finest  Pea  yet  sent  out  for  earliness,  flavour, 
and  appearance  combined.  Height  3  feet.  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Price  Sj  per  iiaif  pint 

POPULAR. 

A  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  earlier  than,  and  an 
improvement  on,  Champion  of  England.  Height 
4  feet.     Highly  recommended. 

Price  2s.  6d.  per  half  pint. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

The  largest  and  finest  -  podded 
variety  yet  raised  ;  indispensable 
for  exhibition.  Pods  7  inches  in 
length.  Height  7  feet.  First-class 
Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Price  "]s.  6d.  per  half  pint. 


OMEGA. 

A  dwarfish  "Ne  Plus  Ultra." 
A  first-class  Pea.  Height  3  feet 
6  inehes.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price  y.  per  half  pint. 


see 


For  further  particulars, 
larger  Advertisement  at  p.  1684, 
1872  ;  and  Hoggs  Gardeners  Year 
Book  for   1873. 


^15  will  be  offered  in  Five 
Prizes  for  Collections  of  any  three 
varieties  of  these  Peas,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  forthcoming 
Exhibition  at  Bath  in  June  next. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


OMEGA. 


To  be  had  of  all  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  Wholesale  of 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send  post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.    (British    Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  (or  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs.  12  to  15  inches  high. 
151.,  i8j.,  and  215.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
HUIN  KF.I.I.E'I  1',  Wellington   Nursery,  Ileaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

THIRTY-SIX  A(  IIIMliNKS  (carriage  free)  for  6t., 
in  six  first-class  sorts,  line  Corms,  or  the  Double  Quantity  (ta 
make  Exhibition  Pans),  for  ioj.  ftd.  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN  It.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE  Splendid  CALADIUMS  for  10s.  6d. 
(carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exhibition,  very  fine,  211.  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN   H     LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  I.ansdowne  Road,  fmydon 


Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  &o. 

E     WILSON    SERPELL(late   Pontey),    Plymouth, 
.     has  a  few  hundreds  of  CUPRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA  and 
MACROCARPA,  2-yr.,  i-yr.  transplanted,  to  offer,  price  121.  per  ICO. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  in  store  pots,  at   1 24.  per  too  ;  also 
several  hundreds  of  all  the  above,  in  72's,  at  25s.  per  100. 

King  Street,  and  Vinstone  Nurseries,  Plymouth. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels,— 
6  to  7  feet,  i2J.  per  dozen,  705,  per  100. 
5  to  6  feet,  8s.  per  dozen,  505.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 
rriHUJOPSIS    BOREALIS.  — This    beautiful    silvery 

J-  Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vitar,  is  fast -growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,  well-grown    shrubs,  8  feet    high    and    upwards,  at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  361.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Rhododendrons.— To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    and    SONS    beg    to  offer  the 
undermentioned,   covered    with    btoora-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 
CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids. 
PONTICUM.ofall  sizes. 
„                      ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


THORNS,  Transplanted,  strong  and  extra  strong.— 
Clean-grown  and  Fibrous-rooted,  suitable  for  Planting 
Hedgerows  and  Gapping.  Samples  and  special  prices  for  large 
quantities  on  application. 

FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS,     "Upton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS 
can   still   supply,   in   large   quantities,   the    undermentioned,   in 
STRONG,   HEALTHY     WELL-ROOTED  Plants,  at   MODERATE  prices  :— 

Transplanted  LARCH,  1%  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 

„  AUSTRIAN   PINE,  ilA  to  2  and  2%  to  3%  feet. 

,,  SCOTCH   FIR,  2to2^feet. 

„  BEECH,  3  to  4  feet. 

„  HORSE  CHESTNUT,  6  to  8  feet. 

VINES,  all  the  leading  kinds— strong  Planting  Canes. 
Also    a    very    extensive    GENERAL    NURSERY    STOCK    of 
FIRST-RATE    quality, 
post  on  application. 


Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE    free    by 
"  Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


COLCHIC    LAUREL.— Extra    strong    bushy 
Plants,  2  to  2^  feet.     This  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
Common  Laurel,  having  finer  foliage,  of  a  deeper  green,  and  is  much 
Will   grow   welt   under   the   shade  of  Trees,   and   is 


more    hardy. 


admirably  adapted  for  mixed  Shrubberies,  or  for  forming  Cover  for 
Game.     It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  eaten  by 


rabbits.    Price  on  application  ii> 
FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR    E 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


y  hares  or 
DICKSON    &    SONS,    the    "  Upton" 


s 


Messrs.   HURST  &  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


URPLUS    STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 

TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  s%,  2*4  to  3%,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  ij£,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  ilA  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2lA  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3, 3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH  ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4.  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
BIRCH,  3  to  4,  4  105,  and  g  to  6  feet 
ALDERS,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  andgood,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  ofTcrs  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

FOREST  TREES,  two  and  three  times  transplanted, 
that  can  be  offered  in  quantity,  per  1000  :— 
HAZEL,  1%  to  2%  feet,  121.  6d.  ;  2%  to  3^feet,  17s.  6d. 
SPRUCE,  Norway,  splendid  roots,  2lA  to  3%  feet,  30s. 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  splendid  roots,  about  2  feet,  151. 
BEECH,  2  to  2%  feet.  22s. ;  2%  to  3'A  feet,  30s. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  15*.  ;  4  to  6  feet,  20s.  ;  6  to  7  feet,  30*. 
OAK,  Turkey,  2%  to  4  feet,  351  ;  4  to  5  feet,  50J. 
OAK,  English,  3  to  4  feet,  301.  ;  4  to  5  ieet,  40s. 
THORNS,  3-yr.  transplanted,  12s,  6d.  :  4-yr.,  15J. ;  5-yr.,  181. 
THORNS,  7-yr.,  cut  back,  stout,  brushy,  30s. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  4  to  6  feet,  401.  ;  English,  3  to  4  feet,  35s. 
LIMES,  2  to  2%  feet,  ow.  ;  2%  to  3%  feet,  iioj. 
BIRCH,  2%  to  4  feet,  205. ;  5  to  7  feet,  455. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  2%  to  3^  feet,  301.  ;  4  to  6  feet,  $os. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  very  bushy,  2  to  2%  feet,  per  100,  15* 
ASH,  Mountain,  5  to  6  feet,  6oe. ;  6  to  8  feet,  80s. 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to-g  feet,  155  ;  4  to  6  feet,  35J. 
ELM,  grafted,  English,  per  100,  4  to  6  feet,  25s.  to  30J. 
LARCH,  i}£  to  2  feet,  171.  6d,  ;  2  to  i%  feet,  225. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  18  to  20  inches,  bushy,  155.  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  20J. 
PLUMS,  fine  Standards,  in  variety,  per  100,  501.  to  60s. 
PEARS,  low  Standards,  in  \-ariety,  per  100,  401.  to  501. 
ALDER,  2lA  to  3%  feet,  18s.  ;  4  to  s  feet,  30s. 

H.  AND  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


> 


JOSEPH     SMITH,    Jun.,    Moor    Edge    Nurseries, 
Tansley,  near  Matlock,  begs  to  offer,  viz.,  at  per  1000  :— 
ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  6or. 

ARBOR-VIT.*;,  i  to  1  %  foot,  50J.;  1%  to  2  feet,  8oj.;  2  to  3  leet,  iooj. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  22s.;  3  to  4  feet,  301. 
BROOM,  10s.  to  20s. 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  20J.  to 305. 

BOX,  Tree,  Q  to  12  inches,  301.;  i  to  i&  foot,  60s.;  \%  to  2  feet,  1005. 
COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  1  to  ilA  foot, 40$. 
ELM,  i%  to  2  feet,  12*.;  2  to  3  feet,  15*.;  3  104  feet,  20J.;  4  to 5  feet, 30*. 
FI R,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet,  305. 

FIR,  Spruce,  1%  to  2  feet,  201,;  2  t03  feet,  30$.;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. 
FIR,  Larch,  i^fto  2  feet,  20s.;  2  to  3  feet,  25*. 
GORSE,  3-yr.,  31.  6d. 

LIMES,  \%  to  3  feet,  601.;  2  to  3  feet,  80*.;  3  to  4  feet,  100s, 
OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.;  3  to  4  feet.ioj. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to  0  inches,  tat.;  Q  to  15  inches,  15s.;  1  to 
i«  foot,  255.;  ijf  to  2  feet,  355. 

„  ,,  extra  transplanted,  1  to  if£  toot, 6oj.;  i&  tos  feet,  Box. 

„        PINASTER,  1  to  i'A  foot,  15s. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  2  to  3  feet,  2«.;  3  to  4  feet,  3<«- :  4  to  5  feet,  40J- 
QUICKS,  2-yr.  transplanted,  81.;  3-yr.  do.,  ioj. 
SYCAMORE,  1%  to  2  feet,  15*.;  2  to  3  feet,  iSs.;  3  to  4  feet,  231.,  4  to 

5  feet,  3«-;  6  to  7  feet,  8oj.  _  _. 

WlLLOWTBedford,  iM  to  *  feet,  12s.;  2  to  3  feet,  15*-!  3  to  4  feet,  aoi.J 

I      And  VgS&ERAL  NURSERY  STOCK,  o.  which  CATALOGUES 
I  are  sent  Iree  on  application. 
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Fruit  Trees— To  the  Trade. 

DWARF-TRAINED     PEACHES  -  Royal     George, 
Noblesse,  Early  York,  and  others. 
Dwarf-trained  CHERRIES— Elton,  Mayduke,  Morello. 
Standard-trained    CHERRIES— Elton,    Mayduke,    Bigarreau,    and 
others. 
All  FIRST-CLASS  Trees.     Price  on  application  to 
FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS,     "  I'pton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
sketch  ol  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


F 


OR    SALE,    50,000  i-yr.    seedling    HOLLIES. 

20,000  i-yr.  and  2-yr.  seedling  YEWS,  mixed  together. 

500  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  ERECTA  VIRIDIS, 

about  1  foot. 
300  THUJA  AUREA,  6  to  g  inches. 

For  price  and  sample,  apply  to 
R.  COLLYER,  Cart  House  Lane,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i|  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  iw. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  i%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  i$s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£\2  \o$.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT, 

BAWTREE,  DOWLING 

AND  CO.  (Limited). 

Seed  Growers  and  Seed  Merchants. 

CHIEF  OFFICE,   BASINGSTOKE; 
And  26,  SEED   MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


Prize  Medals. 
London,  1851  and  1862  ;   Cologne,  1865  ;    Dublin,  1865  ; 
Paris,  1S67  ;  Dublin,   1872;    and  Lyons,   1872;  and 
many  other  Premiums  for 

Excellence  of  Seed-corn  and  Seeds, 


Seed-corn  from  the  Chalk, 
All  the  Best  Sorts  of 


SPECIALLY     CHEAP,    to     clear    the    ground:- 
ARBOR-VITvE,  American,  3  to  4  and  4  to  5  feet. 
BROOM,  Rush-leaved,  2  and  3  to  4  feet. 

,,  White  and  Common,  2  and  3  to  5  feet, 

BERBERIS  DULCIS,  2%  to  3  feet. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  aj£  to  3%  and  3^  to  a%  feet. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  2  to  2%  and  3%  to  4%  feet. 
QUICK,  5-yr.,  2  to  3  feet. 

Prices  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000  on  application  to 
WALTER  DAWSON,  Spike  Bridge  Nursery,  Coventry. 


Eltliam  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  two  miles  from 
Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft  |      Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  12  to  14  ft.  I      Thuja  aurea,  4  to  5  feet. 
Thuja  gigantea,  3  to  10  feet.  [     Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  12  feet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves. 
JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 

Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for   Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediatk  effect  :— 
CONIFERS. 


Per  doz.—  £  s. 
Abies  oricntalis,  6  to  7  ft.     2  10 

„    canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  18 

„  Douglasii,  8  to  g  ft.  2  8 
Biota     orientalis      com- 

pacta, 5  feet     ..30 

„  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10  o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  9  feet  ..30 
Cedrusatlar.tica,8  toqft.  4  4 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  .-33 
Tuniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet        ..        ..        ..    a    8 


Per  doz. — £  s.  d. 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet        2    3    c 

Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft. . .  10    o    c 

,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet        . .         . .   10    o    o 
Thuja  Lobbii,  g  to  toft.  .    4    4    0 

,,    gigantea,  S  to  9  feet  10    o    0 
Thujopsis    borealis,  8  to 

9  feet      . .  . .         ..280 

Wellingtonia      gigantea, 

4%  to  5  feet      ..  ..     3  12    o 


8 


TANDARD      ORNAMENTAL      TR 

Per  doz. — £  s.  d.  I  Per  doz.— 

Poplar,     Black    Italian, 


EES. 
£  s.  d. 


Acacia  inermis 
Acer  Negundo 

„  variegata    1    4 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  018 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  22 
Birch,   Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet       ..         ..     14 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  1  10 

gtisus,  in  variety        ..14 
irse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 
6  to  7  feet  stems         . .     1  10 
Limes,  8  to  10  feet        . .    no 
„     10  to  12  feet        ..    22 
Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.     2    2 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft.     2    2 

LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 
application. 


2  to  15  feet 
,1  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  ..    o 

,,  Silver-leaved,  10  to  12  ft  1 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet         . .        . .    3 
Sycamore,    Common,  10 

to  12  feet c 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    2 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ..        ..     1 
„    Double  Pink  ..     1 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing, 7  to  8  feet  stem 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  to  feet  through.  The  nag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  300  feet  high.  There  is  at  Drnpmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  6oj.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


SPANISH  OYSTER  PLANT  (Scolymus  hispanicus). 
— This  excellent  Vegetable  is  much  more  productive,  crisper, 
sweeter,  and  better  flavoured,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  Salsify.     Per  packet,  is. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 
"The  roots   sent  were  decidedly  superior   to   Salsify.     The  plant 
would  amply  repay  a  more  careful  selection  and  culture  than  it  has  yet 
had." — Bailor  of  '*  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  November  2,  1872. 

"  Under  the  pupular  name  of  Spanish  Oyster  Plant  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein,  Kelso,  nave  cultivated  largely  the  Scolymus  hispanicus.  In 
Spain  the  roots  are  much  used  as  a  kitchen  vegetable.  They  re- 
quire to  be  boiled  two  hours  before  they  are  thoroughly  tender.  They 
are  delicately  flavoured."—  Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture, 
October  31,  1873. 

STUART  and  MEIN,  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As    the   TIME    for     REMOVING    and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  or 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERVE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities  ;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South -Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks, 


SEED  WHEAT, 
SEED  BARLEY, 
SEED  OATS, 


SEED  BEANS, 
SEED  PEAS, 
SEED  TARES. 


Samples  and   Prices  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

FOR 

RENOVATING  OLD  PASTURES, 

ALTERNATE  CROPPING, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

SHEEP  WALKS, 

IRRIGATION  and  WATER  MEADOWS, 

PARKS  and  CEMETERIES, 

GARDEN  and  CROQUET  LAWNS, 

CRICKET  GROUNDS, 

BUTTER  DAIRY  MEADOWS. 
Also    CHEAP    GRASSES    for     RAILWAY    BANKS,    GAME 
COVERS,  and  waste    places.      Mixtures    of    Grasses  and  Clovers 
natural  to  shady  places,  for  ORCHARDS  and  GROUNDS  shaded 
with  TREES.  

RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

have  erected  at  their  Steam  Mills  at  Basingstoke  powerful  and 
improved  Machinerv  (driven  by  40-horse  power  engine)  specially 
adapted  for  Preparing  and  Cleaning  SAINFOIN,  TREFOIL, 
and  RYE-GRASS,  in  addition  to  their  Machinery  for  Cleaning 
Seed-corn  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds.  They  are  now  able 
to  execute  all  orders  with  promptness  for  Home  or  Exportation. 

SAINFOIN. — French  Seed  of  fine  quality,  also  Seed  of 
English  growth,  supplied  in  any  quantity.  By  their  process 
of  Milling,  the  Husk  is  removed  :  the  Seed  thus  vegetates 
more  readily,  and  the  Seed  is  also  made  perfectly  free  from 
Weeds.  In  dry  seasons  Sainfoin  is  the  most  valuable  forage 
crop  for  light  lands,  and  on  suitable  soils  their  Sainfoin  mix- 
tures for  permanent  or  alternate  cropping  arc  unequalled. 

TREFOIL.— They  prepare  large  quantities  of  this  Seed 
at  their  Steam  Mills,  and  are  always  in  the  Market  as 
buyers  of  Trefoil  Cosh. 

CLOVERS. — As  a  precaution  against  Clover  Dodder, 
they  carefully  re-clean  their  bulks  of  Clover. 

For  further  particulars  see  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED  LIST,  which  contains  nutch  information  and 
directions  for  SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS.  Posted  free 
on  application. 

RAYNBIKD   &  CO. 

TURNIPS,  MANGOLD,  &c.— R.  &  Co.  have  for  many 

years  selected  good  Stocks  from  careful  growers,  and  can 
withconfidence  recommend  their  TURN  IP  and  MANGOLD 
SEEDS  as  being  second  to  none  in  the  market.  Each  bulk 
of  Seed  is  submitted  to  a  careful  comparative  test  in  the 
field,  and  to  a  trial  of  percentage  of  growth.  Their 
"PERFECTION"  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  attracted  much  attention. 
Perfect  in  shape,  of  rapid  growth  and  good  feeding  qualities, 
it  is  worthy  of  its  name,  "  Perfection." 
R.  &.  Co.  offer  PRIZES  for  ROOTS  grown  from  their  Seeds, 

at  the  Basingstoke   Root  Show,   and  will  be  glad  to  enter  the 

names  of  their  Friends  as  Competitors. 


Seeds  for  Exportation 

are  carefully  packed  and  shipped  in  London,  Southampton,  or 
Bristol,  and  as  the  Seeds  are  of  their  own  growth,  or  supplied 
direct  to  them  by  careful  seed  farmers,  and  their  vitality  and  per- 
centage of  growth  ascertained  before  delivery  to  purchasers,  the 
same  satisfaction  can  be  relied  on  as  hitherto. 


SEEDLING  and  TRANSPLANTED  FOREST 
TREES,  &c— Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  Austrian  Pine, 
Corsican  Pine,  Weymouth  Pine,  Beech,  Hazel,  Norway  Maple, 
Sycamore,  Oak,  Walnuts,  Thorns  or  Quicks,  Irish  Yews,  Irish 
Junipers,  Common  Laurels,  &c.  The  above  of  various  sizes,  special 
cheap  offer  on  application. 
'OHNSTUNE'S  ST.  MARTIN'S  RHUBARB,  11.  6d.  each. 


INES,  good  planting  Canes,  best  sorts,  301.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


RAYNBIRD  &  CO., 

from  their  constant  attendance  at  Mark  Lane,  are  able  to  make 
offers,  direct  from  cargos  of  first  quality,  and  on  best  terms,  of 
MANURES,  OILCAKES,  and  FEEDING  STUFFS, 
SUPERPHOSPHATES  (the  best  Turnip  Manure),  and  other 
CHEMICAL  MANURES,  prepared  expressly  for  the  several 
Farm  Crops. 

For  Prices  see  their  SPECIAL  LIST  for  these  articles. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT,  BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

Capital    ,£50,000,    in    5000    Shares 
(with  power  to  increase). 


Managing  Directors. 
Mr.  HUGH  EDWARD  RAYNBIRD,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WATSON  CALDECOTT,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  FRANCIS  BAWTREE,  Abberton,  Colchester. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  DOWLING,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  ALFRED  DOWLING,  Old  Basing,  Hants. 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number). 

PETER  NAYLER,  Secretary. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
£17  jos.  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  £10 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good  to  transplant, 
£7  10s.  per  100,000. 

N.B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Special.— To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  very  fine,  at 
much  under  value: — Larch,  12  to  15  inches,  6s.  ;  Scotch  Fir, 
12  to  15  inches,  6s.  ;  do.,  3  to  4  feet,  16s.  ;  Spruce,  q  to  12  inches,  7s.  ; 
do.,  1  to  1%  foot,  10s.  ;  3  feet,  21s. ;  Oak,  2  to  2%  feet,  js. ;  Beech, 
12  to  15  inches,  8j.  ;  Sycamore,  1  to  2j^  feet,  91.  ;  Ash,  1  to  2^  feet, 
os. ;  Austrian  Pine,  12  to  18  inches,  125.  ;  Berbcns  Aquifolia,  1%  to  2$$ 
feet,  18s.  ;  Privet,  1%  to  2  ieet,  20s.  ;  Pinus  maritima,  3  to  3J3  feet, 
25s.  ;  good  3-yr.  transplanted  Quicks,  8s.  per  1000.  All  Orders  to  the 
amount  of  ^10  carriage  free.     Uther  Trees  cheap. 

II.  JACKSuN,  I;Ukc_-tlown,  Kidderminster. 


FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  Ac- 
Pears— Jargonelle,  Hessle,  Louise  Bonncj  and  Marie  Louise, 
Standards,  85.  per  dozen;  Pyramid  Marie  Louise,  and  other  kinds, 
gs.  per  dozen.  Austrian  Pine,  1  to  1%  feet,  20s.  per  1000;  Scotch,  ij£ 
to  3  feet,  10s.  per  1000 ;  Oaks,  2  to  4  feet,  30J.  per  1000 ;  Sycamores, 
2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  1000;  Privet,  2  to  3  feet,  181.  per  1000;  Laurel, 
common,  1%  to  2%  feet,  10s.  per  100,  80s.  per  1000 ;  Portugal,  2  feet. 
25s.  per.ioo;  Chinese  Juniper,  2103  feet,  15s.  per  dozen,  ^5  per  100;  Red 
Cedars,  1%  to  3  feet,  25s.  per  100 ;  Mahonia,  t6s.  per  100,  £5  per  1000; 
Sweet  Briars,  4  feet,  8s.  per  100 ;  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilacs,  and  Syringas, 
4  feet,  30s.  per  100;  Ribes,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  100;  Roses,  H.  P.,  40s. 
per  too  ;  Rhododendrons,  named,  £$  per  too  ;  Cedrus  atlantica,  4  feet, 
12s.  per  dozen.     See  the  CATALOGUES  of 

MARTIN  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  Cottingham, 
and  61,  Market  Place,  Hull. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Hand   F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•   Trade   special  offers   of  MANGEL   WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  i8ji, 
lor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
{post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  lliey*  have  most  exlensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
— Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Easlgatc  Street, 
Chester. 
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Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 
ILLIGAN     AND     KERR,     Seed     Establishment, 

Dumfries,   will   have   pleasure   in   forwarding    the    following 


Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  Ircc  on  application 

No.  1,  VEGETABLE  and  FLl  IWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

No.  2,  SELECT   AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS  for  1873. 

Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  23,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 


SURPLUS  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS,  &c— 
SCARLET  RUNNERS,  Dwarf  BEANS,  Sangstu 
PEAS,  Hollow  Crown  PARSNIPS,  Bedfordshire  Champion  ONION, 
Purple  Sprouting  BROCCOLI,  Green  Curled  SAVOY,  White  Cos 
LETTUCE,  Mixed  Sweet  PEAS,  SHALLOTS,  GARLIC,  Variegated 
Golden  Gem  POTATOS.     For  prices  apply  to 

T.  EVES,  Gravescnd  Nurseries. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the  FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  the  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  are  sent  GRATIS 
and  tost  free  on  application  : — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM  SEEDS  for  1871. 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,   KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-ClassCerlificatcs  for  thcirOnions  from  the  Royal 

I  lirrtu  nil  li ml  Sn.-ir.-iv,  h<-r  I"  <  .ll.-r  1. .  I  li.-    I  r.uli-  tlm  ni-;!n  ml  [he  (.' dry 

genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Kocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  " 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  nf  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Graccchurch  Street.  E.C. 

NEW  SUMMER  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the 
FAVOURITE.— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
yet  oflered,  crowing  to  an  enormous  size  ;  very  crisp  and  sweet,  and 
stands  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed,  Per  pacta 
and  it.;  post  free  for  7  or  13  Stamps.  Wholesale  of  Messrs  H'  991 
&  Son,  Retail  of  all  Seedsmen.  For  other  New  and  t 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  see  Descriptive  priced 
CATALOGUE,  free  on  application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


600,000  Cabbage  Plants,  now  ready. 

HJ.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  CABBAGE 
•  PLANTS  of  the  following  sorts  :— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  as,  6d.  per  1000 
WHEELER'S  COCOA-NUT,  $s.  per  iooo 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  $s,  per  1000. 

Carriage  and  packages  included  for  201.  worth.     A  liberal   J 
lo  the   Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.     A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

II.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


nil 

true. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants 

W    VIRGO  and  SON  can  now  supply  extra  strong 
•  plants. -i  the  following  kinds, ui.:— 

EARLY  BATTKRSEA  -. 

,,        BARNES  I 

ENFIELD  MARKET     )-    ai 
„        NONPAREIL 

i. nil  k  PIXIE  J 

ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  (true),  a*.  6J.  per  100& 
DRUMH  BAD  RED  [beat  selected),  51  per  iooa. 

Reference    or    I'ost-Olficc    Order    to    I pany   all    orders   from 

unknown  correspondents. 

The  Nurseries,  Woncrsh,  Guildford. 


at  3*.  per  1000. 
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WATTS'  EXCELSIOR  BROCCOLI.— This  Spring 
BROCCOLI  will  prove  the  best  variety  yet  offered  ;  possesses 
all  the  qualities  requisite  for  Table,  Exhibition,  or  Market.  In  sealed 
packets,  3s.  6.1.  post  free.  Trade  allowance  most  liberal,  with  Illus- 
trated Circular  and  Testimonials  on  application.  See  Advertisements 
in  this  paper,  Nov.  25  and  30,  1872. 

WATTS  and  SON,  Northampton. 

Tne  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners' Chronicle, 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  iS,  1S73. 

Price  11.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman   Bath. 


CONNOVER'S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS.— This 
Giant  American  Asparagus  is  described  as  producing  Heads 
from  !-  to  1J3'  inch  in  diameter.  Messrs.  Thorburn,  of  New  York, 
write,  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  really  a  good  thing.' 
Strong  Plants.  6s.  per  100  ;  second  sire,  45.  fxf. 

T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWN  IE.  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  supply  all  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Kidney  and  Round  POTATOS  in 
any  quantity  ;  warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices  and  sorts  on 
application. 

Manstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Prevention  of  the  Potato  Disease. 

SUTTONS'     jfe 

CHOICE  ^&VWy 

SEED    POTATOS 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 
Groivn  in  districts  entirely  free  from  disease. 


The  only  two  Potatos  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
SUTTONS1  RED-SKIN    FLOURBALL,  originally 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1870. 

NEW  HUNDREDFOLD  FLUKE. 
Per  further  particulars  see  SUTTONS'  DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST  of  the  best  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 
■zristies.    which   may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  by  special  appointment,  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,   Reading. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (S  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  &i.  per  lb),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  261.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their     Names    and 
Derivations ;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c. 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pastures. 

BOLTON  and  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  large 
purchasers  of  GRASS  SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock  of  NEW 
SEEDS.  Having  given  considerable  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
Trade,  they  are  able  with  great  confidence  to  recommend  their 
different  mixtures  for  the  following  purposes 


PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 


SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 


Grass  Seeds  are  also  kept  for  laying  down  for  one  or  two  years. 
B.  AND  Co.'s  Stock  of  Grass  Seeds  includes  all  the  best  varieties  of  the 


FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 


BENT  GRASS- 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  &c 


All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate,  at  moderate  prices. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


'EED  CORN. 

J  A  GOOD  CHANGE  of  SEED  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

WHEAT:— Nursery,  Talavera,  Golden  Drop,  April. 

BARLEY  : — Chcyne,   Chevalier,  Alexandra  (English  and  Scotch 

growths). 
OATS  : — Poland  (Leicestershire),  Canadian,  Tartarian. 
BEANS,  PEAS,  TARES. 

Sample    and    prices  post    free     rom 

T.     BO  WICK    and    CO., 

Bedford. 


THE  SQUARE-HEADED  WHEATS.— As  I 
continue  to  receive  numerous  applications  for  the  above-named 
new  variety  of  Wheat  for  Seed,  I  beg  to  inform  intending  Purchasers, 
and  Agriculturists  in  general,  that  the  whole  of  my  Square  headed 
Wheat  was  bought  up  last  autumn,  within  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Hope, 
of  Fenton  Barns,  stated,  at  the  East  Lothian  Farmers'  Club,  that  it 
had,  on  his  own  farm,  beaten  his  famous  Fenton  Wheat. 

Mr.  Hope  also  at  the  same  time  gave  the  result  of  pxperimfints 
conducted  by  me — measured  seed  on  measured  ground — which  proved 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  his,  vir. : — 

SCHOLEY'S  selected  SQUARE-HEAD.  160  stones. 
Mr.  HOPE'S  famous  FENTON  WHEAT,  138  stones. 
BROWICK  RED,  124  stones. 
WOOLLY-EARED  WHITE,  112^  stones. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  for  Seed  for  next  autumn   a   lew  Quarters 
of  this  MOST  prolific  wheat,  which  the  care  I  have  bestowed   in 
selecting  it  h*s  made  my  con<equentlv  limited  stock  the  purest  Square- 
Head  that  can  be  obtained,  will  rlo  well  to  apply  early  to 

C  SCHOLEY,  Eastoft  Grande,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 


Genuine  Seeds. 

KEMP  WELCH'S  Superb  OVAL  WHITE 
VEGETABLE  MARROW  is  the  very  best  in  Cultivation. 
Every  one  should  grow  it.  Early  orders  respectfully  solicited,  the 
Stock  being  limited.  Per  packet,  is.,  post  free  for  12  stamps. 
CATALOG  UK  on  application. 

KEMP  WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  East 
Ham  CABBAGE  Plants,  3s.  per  1000;  Red  Dutch,  4s.  per  1000 : 
SRAKALE,  for  Planting  Out,  V-  6d.  per  100;  ASPARAGUS,  for 
Planting  Out,  20s.  per  1000;  White  Spanish  ONION  SEED,  is.  orf. 
per  lb.;  real  Redskin  Flourball  POTATO,  always  free  from  Disease, 
3os.  per  cwt.;  Early  Godrich,  20s.  per  cwtj  Giant  King,  aw.  per 
cwt.;  variegated  Golden  Gem,  20s   per  cwt. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
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Established  1793. 
'  ING'S  HOME-GROWN 

FARM  SEEDS 
arc  now  ready  for  'delivery,  consist- 
ing of  his  unrivalled  hardy  Prize 
Stocks  of  MANGEL  WUR/.EL. 
SWEDE,  TURNIP,  KOHL  RABI, 
&c.,  carefully  selected  under  his  own 

Eersonal    superintendence    from   the 
est  transplanted  roots. 
FARM  SEED  BOOKS  post  free. 
Special  prices  to  large  purchasers. 
Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  aos.  and 
upwards.      Five    per   cent,    discount 
for  cash. 
JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 


Harrison's  Normanton  Globe  Mangel 


Trice  lod.  per  lb. 


Much  cheaper  by  the  cwt.  or  Jj  cwt, 
"arriagc  paid. 

Which     has    this    season 
~%A*7*  again  proved  its  superiority 

over     all      other      kinds  — 
possessing         unsurpassed 
quality,      combined      with 
large     size,    growing     with 
small    top    and    single    tap 
root,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage   when    getting    up 
>.     and    cleaning,    and   also    a 
ggj     saving  in  labour.      It    has 
>Ss  again  obtained  many  "First 
gy  Prizes." 

Front  T.  F.  CheATLE,  Esq., 
Dosthill,  Oct.  17,  1872. 
"  The  Normanton  Globe 
Mangel  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  bulbs  are  of  large  size 
and  first-rate  quality." 
From     R.    Gowinc,    Esq., 

Wingfidd,  Oct.  23,  1872. 

The  Mangels  arc  first-class. 

A      NEW      CELERY, 

LEICESTER    RED.— 

Seed,  11.  per  packet. 

Our  Descriptive   LIST  of 

GARDEN       and       FARM 

SEEDS  is  now  ready,   and 

may  be  had  on  application. 

50,000    English    OAKS,  3 
to  4  feet,  to  be  Sold,  cheap. 

DEFIANCE     SWEDE    is 
the  best  yet  offered. 
Prices  on  application  (and 
of  other  choice  Stocks)  to 

HARRISON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 
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MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office— 100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction,  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CKASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  : — 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution'  Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 

HE     LONDON    MANURE    COMP AN  Y 

(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  II    SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13,  Rumrord  Place.  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM   SMI  I  ti  siol 

EOW  m:i-    wrVKl  '  Hull. 

J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  i,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


*^^   /~*1  UANO.  —Guaranteed  Genuine    Peruvian. — 

•"^^  vJ  This  invaluable  Manure  is  supplied  in  neat  bags,  with 
full  directions  for  use,  141b.  for  51.  Delivered  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  London.  -Address,  SAMUEL  HAWLEY,  Romford.  Essex. 

PqsI  offii  8  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Romford  Post  Oflicc. 

rpOBACCO    CLOTH    and   PAPER. —The    Cheapest 

-L  and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  11.  4^.  per  lb.  :  over   10  lb,,  is.  id.    Tobacco  Paper,  11.  per  lb.  ; 
£.\  as.  per  cwt.     Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
[OSEPH   BAKER,  1 1,  NcNon  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

I     S     H     U     R     S    T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  18^0,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  3  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11.,  31.,  and  101.  uJ. 


G 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


PATENT      VERMIN       ASPHYXIATOR, 


DISINFECTOR,  VAPORIZOR,  and  UNIVERSAL  FUMI- 
GATOR,  for  Destroying  Rats,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Snakes,  and  all  Vermin 
in  holes;  or  for  making  Rabbits  desert  their  Burrows  and  lie  out. 
For  Preserving  Meat  and  Game  in  the  larder  (or  when  packed)  from 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  For  Fumigating  Vines  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  destroying  noxious  Insects  and  Parasites.  For  Disinfect- 
ing Hospitals,  Vessels,  Rooms,  Bedding,  Clothes,  &c.  For  Deodoris- 
ing Drains,  Sinks,  &c.  For  Vaporising  Chemical  Compounds;  and 
for  preventing  Loss  of  Life  from  Foul  Air  in  Wells,  Vats,  Tanks,  &c 

Price  £2  151.      Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  best  and  most 
powerful  Fumigator  yet  produced. 
Manufacturers  :    JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 

Agents: — Mr.  Purdey,  314&1  Oxford  Street,  London;  Mr.  Scholl, 
41,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  London  ;  Messrs.  Pringle,  Edinburgh ;  Mr. 
J.  Rigby,  Dublin;  Messrs.  Followes  &  Bate,  Manchester;  Messrs. 
McKenzie  &  Son,  Belfast ;  Messrs.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs. 
Nicholl,  Dundee;  Mr.  Walker,  York;  Messrs.  Haywood,  Derby; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury. 

Descriptive  Circular  with  full  instructions  post  free. 

USSIA    MATS.— A  large   stock  of  Archangel  and 

Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  601.  and  801.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  551.  ;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

K USSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


E 


ET.  ARCH  E  R'S  "  F  RIG  I  DOM  O.'i 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  11. 6d.  per  yard. 

''FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 


11.  lod.  per  yard. 

. .     31.    2d.  per  yard. 

35.  lod.  per  yard. 

6%d.  tnS\{d.  nerva 


Two  yards  wide  . . 
Three  yards  wide  . . 
Four  yards  wide   .. 

SC  R I M  CAN  V  AS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6?  jrf.  to  8  ltd.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  j%d.  and 
q%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for    

x  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  ^rz^^=^^ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,  take    up    little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  :  Kinesland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLLVb 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  Sic. 
F.  andG.  ROSHER  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2i.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  bv  post.  _  __.-— 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BU  RRS  for  Rockeries  or  1  ernenes.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rate*  in  any  quantities. 
I 

N.E. 

A  liberal  diseoun 
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E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  following 
and  other 

NOVELTIES. 

May  be  had  on  application.  Free  by  Post. 


See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  descriptive  notice  of 
NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  January  25. 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  best  sown  early,  February  1. 
Other  CHOICE  SEEDS,  February  8. 
NEW  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  February  15. 
TUBERS  of  GESNERACEOUS  PLANTS,  Feb.  22. 
LILIUMS,  CALADIUMS,  GLADIOLAS.  March  1. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA. 

MAGNUM  BONUM.— E,  G.  Henderson  &  Son  respectfully  offer 
this  strain  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  yet  raised, 
showing  a  great  improvement,  the  result  of  many  years  of  success- 
ful culture.  With  a  vigorous  habit,  it  produces  large  conspicuous 
trusses  of  very  rich  violet-crimson  flowers,  elegantly  fringed,  of 
good  substance. 

FILICIFOLIA,  or  FERN-LEAVED.— Varieties  still  remain  the 
finest  examples  of  Ornamental-leaved  ones,  of  which  the  separate 
colours  are  available  by  seed.  New  varieties  are  offered  this 
season. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERED  VARIETIES.— Of  these  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  seed  which  will  yield  true  double  blossoms.  Amongst  the 
beautiful  new  varieties  of  double  fringed  flowers  which  have  been 
added  to  this  favourite  group,  we  are  enabled  this  season  to  offer 
a  rich  rosy-blush. 

NEW  SINGLE  FRINGED  ONES,—  The  mostlconspicuousand  beau- 
tiful are  a  large  pure  white  and  rich  lilac,  each  with  large  golden 
rayed  centres  extending  over  half  the  flower ;  a  rich  self  magenta 
shaded  scarlet ;  and  a  Dlush  ground  colour  elegantly  pitted  over 
with  rose,  and  barred  with  lilac  :  the  last  three  are  distinguished 
by  smaller  gold  centres.    / 

FIMBRIATA  ALBA,  most  beautiful,  elegantly  fringed..        ..26 

„  RUBRA,  first  class  quality a    6 

„     „  MAGNUM  BONUM,  richest  colour  of  any        is.  6d.  &  5    o 
„  SUNSET,   scarlet,   shaded    magenta,  lovely    new    colour, 

should  be  in  every  collection 26 

,,  mixed  colours  from  above from  2s.  6d.  to  5    o 

„  FILICIFOLIA  RUBRA,  very  beautiful,  Fern-leaved       ..  a    6 

„     „  ALBA,  white  Fern-like  leaves a    6 

„     „  CARMINATA  SPLENDENS,  new           36 

,,     „  striped  flowers,  new 26 

,,     ,,  two  colours,  mixed  ..26 

,,  FLORENCE,  scarlet,  shaded  carmine 26 

,,  blush-white,  very  elegant      ..         ..         26 

,,  lilac  striped,  and  spotted  white is.  6d.  to  5    o 

„  MARMORATA,  lilac  mottled,  and  margined  white  . .         . .  a    6 
„  PUNCTATA    ELEGANTISSIMA,   rich   velvety-carmine, 

spotted  white           26 

,,  HARLEQUIN,  white,  with  carmine  flakes 26 

,,  white,  with  crimson  spots 50 

,,  large  yellow  centre,  and  white        50 

11     11     11     n  and  lilac  striped  and  spotted 50 

Assortment  of  8  first-class  varieties 126 

,,  of  12  first-class  varieties         21    o 

DOUBLE  FLOWERED  FRINGED. 

FIMBRIATA  ALBA  FLORE  PLENO,  double  white   1s.6d.81    <    o 

„  RUBRA  FLORE  PLENO,  carmine       ..         ..        as.  td.  &     5     o 

„  MAGENTA  FLORE  PLENO,  carmine-red  ..        as.  td.  &    5    o 

„  ROSEA  FLORE  PLENO,  rich  rosy-blush,  new       ..         ..so 

CAMPANULA  TURBINATA  ELEGANS, 

with  its  Varieties. 
As  a  dwarf  Campanula  this  is  the  most  ornamental  bedding  plant 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  family  of  bell-flowers,  forming  a  compact 
hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  neat,  close  leaf  growth, 
and  yielding  a  mass  of  its  comparatively  large  rich  purplish  blue, 
white,  and  porcelain-white  flowers  during  the  summer  months.  To 
bloom  the  first  season,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  earliest  spring 
months,  and  carried  forward  in  growth  (sec  Amateurs'  Guide) ;  it  will, 
thus  treated,  flower  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  or,  if  the  plants 
bedded  one  season  are  again  divided  for  planting  in  May,  these  will 
bloom  effectively  in  the  summer  months,  and,  if  sown  in  May,  vigor- 
ous plants  will  be  secured  for  the  following  year — its  hybrid  form, 
between  C.  turbinate  and  C.  carpatica,  being  greatly  superior  to 
both  as  a  decorative  summer  flower.  Violet-blue,  6d.  and  is.; 
white,  is.;  lavender-blue,  It.;  mixed,  is. 

GENTIANA  VERNA. 

Seed,  6d.  and  is.  ;  Plants,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

This  charming  species  still  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  alpine  plants,  either  for  pot  culture  or  the  open  border.  It 
forms  a  neat  close  casspitose- tufted  growth,  and  evergreen  in  habit. 
Its  brilliant  blue  salver-shaped  flowers  upon  short  leafy  stems  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  lovely  features  in  early  spring,  having  no 
rival  in  its  season,  and  no  superior  after  it.  In  culture  it  requires 
firm  potting,  and  liberal  root  room  in  proportion  to  its  growth  ;  and 
when  annually  required,  to  be  rather  over-potted  than  under;  never 
allowed  to  remain  dry  or  parched,  and  stimulated  by  moisture  to 
its  season  of  growth  as  the  flower  fades.  After  its  growth,  to  be 
screened  in  midsummer  from  excessive  sunlight,  but  never  artificially 
shaded.  Firm  planting,  with  uniform  moisture,  is  still  more  impor- 
tant for  plants  in  borders.  The  various  species  of  Gentian  are  the 
blue  alpine  gems  of  the  flower  garden  ;  having  no  rivals  in  their 
attractions,  they  are  solitary  and  supreme  in  their  beauty.  Amongst 
the  finest  specimens  arc  G.  septemfida,  saponaria,  punctata,  Ascle- 
piadea,  verna,  acaulis. 

SOLDANELLA  MONTANA. 

Seed,  6d.  and  is.  ;  Piants,  is.  and  is.  6d. 
A  very  neat  and  elegant  flowering  hardy  alpine  plant,  from  3  to 
4  inches  high,  including  the  flower  scape  ;  the  leaves  nearfy  circular, 
1  inch  wide  in  mature  growth,  and  slightly  crenate  ;  flower  stem  with 
terminal  light  porcelain-blue  blossoms  (with  sharp  tooth-shaped  lobes), 
at  first  bell-shaped,  afterwards  expanded.  The  seed  now  offered  is  the 
produce  of  a  fine  native  foreign  group,  with  leaves  so  large  for  this 
species  as  to  be  readily  taken  Tor  Cyclamen  europaeum. 

CALCEOLARIA  PLANTS. 

First  choice  Hybrid  Seedlings.  Good  healthy  plants  for  this  season's 
display,  fit  to  make  specimens  of,  12s.  to  181.  per  dozen.  A  few 
hundred  smaller  size,  at  gs.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

PILLAR  of  GOLD,  finest  yellow,  is.  each. 

CRIMSON  QUEEN,  showiest  of  all  crimsons,  if  6d.  each. 

The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


A  DELICIOUS  MELON, 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  BY  EVERY  ONE, 

NOW  BEING  INTRODUCED  BY 

JAMES   CARTER   &   CO. 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Per  packet,  3.F.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

"  This  fine  flavoured  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation,  bearing;  as 
many  as  16  fruit  in  a  l-light  frame." 

The  raiser  says  : — "  //  is  so  hardy,  that  I 
believe  it  would  ripen  its  fruit  out-of-doors." 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  CONSTANT   SUPPLY  of  the   BEST 
VEGETABLES  ALL  the  YEAR  ROUND. 


No.  1. — For  a  Cottage  Garden 12 

No.  2. 
No.  3. 


No.  4. 
No.  S. 


— For  a  Small  Garden 
\  For  Medium-sized  Gardens    J 
— For  a  larger  Garden 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


3° 
42 

63 


iggT  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate "  was 
Awarded  to  James  Carter  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1873,  for  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Potatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties. 


1{>c 


'aA%Dc{J 


One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 

Per  Peck,   y.  dd.j    per  Bushel,    \zs.  6tf. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt.  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 

in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Klourball.     Our  stock  is  selected 

from   a    supply   we   obtained  from  the  original    introducer,  Mr. 

Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


For  full  descriptions,  see 

Carter's  Illustrated  Vade  Mecum  for  1873, 

Post  Free,  is.  ;  Gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Walei, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks 


3     Special 
gj 

W    Estimates 

Ph 

for  large 

A 

g    quantities. 
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SUTTONS'    PERMANENT    PASTURE 
MIXTURES. 

Two  bushels  Grass  Seeds  and  12  lb.  Clovers  supplied 

per  acre  for 
STIFF  CLAYS  I    LIGHT  SANDY  SOILS 

HEAVY  LOAMS  SHARP  GRAVELS 

MEDIUM  LOAMS  CHALK  SOILS 

LIGHT  LOAMS  |    SHEEP  DOWNS 

Good  BLACK  PEATY  SOILS,  &c,  &c. 
BEST   QUALITY,    281.    to   30*.  per  acre.      Carriage 
Free.      Two  Bushels  of  Grass  Seeds  and  12  lb.  of 
Clovers  supplied  per  acre. 
SECOND    QUALITY    (good),    20J.  to  25s.    per   acre. 
Carriage  Free. 

From  Count  Knuth  de  Knuthenborg,  Chamberlain  to  II. M.  the 

King  of  Denmark,  September  21,  1872. 
"  The  100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Sect  sent  me  last  Autumn 
were  good.    They  were  sown  this  Spring  and  came  up  well." 


SUTTONS'    MIXTURES   OF   GRASSES 
AND   CLOVERS, 

To  produce  enormous  crops  of  Hay  during  the  specified 

periods  they  are  to  remain  down : — 
FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  LAY,  13J.  6d.  per  acre. 
FOR  TWO  YEAR'S  LAY,  lys.  per  acre. 
FOR  THREE  or  FOUR  YEAR'S  LAY,  21s.  per  acre. 
Second  Quality  Mixtures  cheaper. 

From  R.  Bird  Thompson,  Esq.,  Free  Chase,  Slang-haw. 
"  The  seeds  for  one  year's  lay  had  from   Messrs.  Sutton  turned  out 
wonderfully.     The  mowers  stated   they   had  not  seen  such  a  crop  for 
years,  and  that  it  was  like  cutting  into  a  wall." 


A  VALUABLE  NEW  MANGEL 


YELLOW  FLESH,     u.  git.  per  lb.,  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 

Prices  and  full  particulars  of  Sutton {  J/ome-grown 

Farm  Seeds,  gratis  and  pott  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  (Jueen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

ROYAL    BERKS  SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


March  S,    1S73.] 
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.  OYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 

_V     SHOW  of  CAMELLIAS,  CYCLAMENS,  &c  MARCH  5. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

O  «S   t.— 6  CAMELLIAS,  in  pots      (Open  ) 

ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £$■ 

Cl  ass  a.— ia  CAMELLIAS,  Cut  Blooms.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.    1     George,  Hr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  IS*. 
ad,    Mr.   A.    Grant,   Gr.   to  J.    B.  Gleprg,    Esq.,   Wtthington    Hall, 
Conj;lcton,  ior. 
Ci  yss  3.-6  CAMELLIAS,  Cut  Blooms.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Grant,  10s.  I         2d,  Mr.  J.  George,  ?s. 

Class  4—6  SHRUBS,  in  Flower,  forced,  or  unforced.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  George,  £2. 

I  i  \ss  =; —CYCLAMENS,  Collection  of.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr-    G.    Goddard,    Gr.    to    H.    Little,    Esq.,  Cambridge    Villa, 

Twickenham,  £2 
2,!,    Mr    !     Fames,  Gl    to  W.    F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  Isleworth, 

£\  toe 
3d,  Mr.  11.  li.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  £1. 

Class  6.— ia  cyclamens.    (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  £\  lOJ.  I  2d,  Mr.  J.  James,  £1. 

CLASS  7.-6  CYCLAMENS.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.   G.  Goddard,  £1.  |  2d,  Mr.  J.  James,  15s. 

Class  8— LILY  of  the  VALLEY.  6  pots.    (Open) 
ist,  Mr    J.  James,  £1.  |         2d,  Mr.  J.  George,  151. 

Cl  IS5   10.— LATE  GRAPES,  Single  Bunch.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T    Bannermann,  Gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithlicld,  Rugclcy,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.    G.    Sage,   Gr.    to    Earl    Brownlow,    Ashridge    Park,   Great 

Berkhampstcad,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  A.  Parsons,  Gr.  to  W.  T_  Blake,  Esq.Danesbury,  Wclwyn,  ioj. 

MISCELLANEOUS— EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mrssrs.  I.  Yeiich  &  Sons,  Group  of  Orchids  and  Roses  in  pots. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  the  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Group  of  Plants 

in  llowcr. 
Messrs.  W    Roilisson  &  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Tooting,  Group  of  Plants 

in  flower. 
Mr.  W.     Hull,    Nurseryman,    &c.,    King's    Road,   Chelsea,    Croup   of 
Orchids  and  other  plants. 


Grand  Spring  Flower  Show. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  EXHIBITION 
of  STRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  and  BULBS  will  com- 
mence on  MARCH  22,  and  be  continued  to  MARCH  31,  in  the 
CRYS  1  AL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM. 

Friends  and  Customers  are  respectfully  invited,  as  the  Show  will  be 
found  well  worth  a  visit. 

Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


CLAY  CROSS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
AUGUST  12.— Prizes  for  8  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  in 
flower,  6  tine  Foliaged  Plants,  and  6  Exotic  Ferns,  £20,  ,£15,  £10,  £5: 
lor^Col lection  of  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  not  less  than  20,  in  pots 
not  exceeding  S  inches  in  diameter,  60s.,  50s.,  40s.,  30s.,  201.;  for  Collec- 
tion of  Bedding  Plants,  305. ,  251. ,  201. ,  155.,  10s.  Amount  offered  in 
Prizes,  £280.     Schedules  will  be  ready  shortly. 

J.  STOLLARD,  Secretary,  Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  S,  1S73. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  existing  confusion  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ordinary  Wednesday 
meeting  held  on  the  5th  inst.  was  as  attractive 
as  ever  in  point  of  beauty  and  interest,  and  that 
it  was  as  well  attended  by  all  sections  of  the 
Society  as  usual.  To  our  minds  this  is  a  most 
encouraging  symptom  ;  it  shows  what  strong 
vitality  there  still  is  in  the  Society  ;  it  indicates 
what  a  hold  horticulture  has  on  its  votaries,  and 
it  is  an  answer  to  those  timid  ones  who  doubt 
the  possibility  of  horticulture  maintaining  an 
independent  position.  At  the  general  meeting 
which  followed,  an  announcement  was  made 
from  the  chair  that  a  bye-law  was  in  preparation, 
the  effect  of  which,  if  carried,  would  be  to  enable 
the  Council  legally  to  resign  as  a  body,  which 
otherwise  they  cannot  do.  This  bye-law  will 
have  to  be  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  to 
a  special  general  meeting,  to  be  called  for  the 
purpose  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  If  the 
Fellows  at  that  meeting  pass  that  bye-law,  a 
new  Council  will  have  to  be  formed.  If  they 
reject  it,  we  presume  the  existing  Council  will 
retain  office  till  next  February. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  affairs.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  impossible  to  predict  the  result 
of  the  next  meeting.  In  any  case,  we  hope  that 
while  it  will  affirm  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Society,  it  will  at  the  same  time  bring 
about,  if  possible,  the  harmonious  co-operation 
both  of  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners,  and 
also  of  the  different  sections  into  which  the 
Fellows  are  split  up.  We  believe  this  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  more  we  learn  of  the  past  history 
of  the  Society,  the  more  disastrous,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  has  the  unlucky  partnership  between  the 
Society  and  its  landlords  become.  True,  it 
has  increased  the  number  of  Fellows,  and 
thus  augmented  our  revenues  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  obstructed  horticultural 
progress,  it  has  swallowed  up  our  resources, 
diverted  them  from  their  legitimate  uses,  denied 
us  the  power  of  doing  as  we  like  with  our  own 
earnings,  saddled  us  with  a  formidable  debenture 
debt,  which  we  have  no  means  of  paying  off- 
the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty  ;  and  it  has  placed  us  in  such 


a  position  that  the  annual  income,  large  as  it  is, 
does  not  suffice  to  cover  the  annual  outlay. 

All  this  has  happened  when  the  Society's 
Council  has  had  amongst  its  members  some  of 
the  astutest  men  of  business  that  London  con- 
tains, and  some — too  few — of  the  best  and  most 
generally  esteemed  horticulturists  that  the 
country  can  boast. 

This  being  so,  the  hope  that  affairs  will  be 
mended  if  the  existing  Council  retain  office  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
seems  but  slender  ;  nevertheless,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  new  Council  be  elected,  comprising, 
as  it  must  in  any  case,  a  large  infusion  of  new 
and  untried  men — men  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  the  Society,  and  the  entangled  rela- 
tions between  the  Society  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  hope  of  amendment  must  be  slighter 
still.  It  is  far  more  probable,  if  past  history  is 
to  teach  us  anything,  that  the  new  body,  after 
being  duly  oiled  over,  will  metaphorically  be 
glibly  swallowed,  and  poor  horticulture  will  have 
to  stand  by  and  witness  the  performance. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  the 
question.  Suppose  we  could  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  ever  increasing  thraldom  which 
the  Commissioners  have  now  the  power  of  exer- 
cising over  us.  Suppose  we  could  rid  our- 
selves of  the  heavy  debts  and  obligations  which 
dishonour  and  drag  us  down,  should  we  not 
as  a  horticultural  society  stand  in  a  much  better 
position  before  the  world  than  we  do  now  ? 
Should  we  not  be  able  to  promote  our  science 
and  our  art  more  efficiently  than  we  can  now  ? 
Some  folk,  and  those  whose  experience  and 
commercial  tact  entitle  them  to  the  greatest 
respect,  may  look  on  these  suppositions  as 
Quixotic,  and  so  they  might  be  if  the  Com- 
missioners should  absolutely  refuse  to  enter- 
tain them.  But  surely  it  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that  some  mutual  arrange- 
ment, such  as  we  have  above  hinted  at,  may 
be  come  to  between  the  two  bodies  which 
shall  relieve  the  Society  from  its  present 
degrading  position,  remove  the  nightmare  of 
"impending  crises  "which  have  been  afflicting  us 
so  long,  and  which  must  inevitably  press  more 
and  more  heavily  on  us  each  year  if  the  present 
arrangements  subsist  unmodified.  We  fully 
believe  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  both  bodies  to 
make  mutual  concessions  in  the  direction  we 
have  indicated.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  both 
to  work  harmoniously  together.  This,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  middle  course,  and  the  safer  course, 
between  prospective  bankruptcy  and  annihila- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
founding  and  satisfactorily  conducting  a  new 
Society  on  the  other. 


number  over  1100  lots,  and  amongst  some  500  addi- 
tional lots  of  Palms  and  miscellaneous  stove-plants  are 
included  unique  specimens  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  and 
Geonoma  Seemanni. 

In  reference  to  a  statement  recently  made  in 

the  Times,  relating  to  the  Consumption  of  Cinna- 
mon, to  the  elTect  that  that  spice  was  chiefly  required 
for  incense  purposes,  another  correspondent  of  the 
same  journal,  writing  from  Santander,  remarks  that 
"  large  quantities  of  Cinnamon,  chiefly  from  Ceylon, 
are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  chocolate,  especially  in 
Spain,  where  at  least  80,000,000  lb.  of  that  comfit  are 
annually  consumed,  chocolate  being  to  the  Spaniards 
what  tea  and  coffee  are  to  the  English  and  French." 

An  instance  of  the  Miseries  Entailed  by 

Civil  War  is  furnished  by  the  following  report  on 
the  Cotton  Culture  in  Hayti: — 

"  At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  become  of  very 
great  importance,  and  Hayti  promised  to  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  important  Cotton  producing  countries.  Pre- 
vious to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  the  amount 
cultivated  in  Hayti  was  trifling  ;  in  1862  it  rose  to 
1,473,000  lb.,  in  1863,  to  2,217,000  lb.;  in  1864,  to 
3,237,000  lb.;  in  1865,  to  about  4,500,000  lb.  The 
sudden  fall  of  prices  consequent  on  the  termination  of 
the  American  Civil  War  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
checked  the  cultivation,  but  it  had  become  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  crop  of  1866  was  estimated 
at  7,000,000  lb.  In  1867  the  civil  commotions  com- 
menced, and  during  the  principal  portions  of  the  years 
1868  and  1869,  the  town  of  Gonaives,  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, was  besieged  by  insurgents,  and  all  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  principal  Cotton  districts  was  cut  off, 
and  the  cultivators  were  forced  to  carry  their  produce 
considerable  distances  on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
to  find  a  market.  A  large  amount  of  Cotton  was  left  to 
rot  in  the  fields  ;  this  discouraged  the  farmers,  and  now 
the  whole  crop  exported  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  lb. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Bulimus  Goodallii,  the 

snail  whose  portrait  appears  below  (fig.  65),  was  derived 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
ascertained  that  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  a  nur- 
sery at  Bristol.  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S66, 
p.  266.)  Subsequently  it  was  found  very  mischievous 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  Cucumber-house,  and  was  lately 
detected  at    work    on   a    Fittonia   argyroneura   in   a 


We   understand    that    at   a    meeting    of   the 

Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
it  was  resolved  "  That  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  be 
offered  triennially,  commencing  with  the  present  year  ; 
and  that  until  the  fund  reaches  the  amount  of  ^1000, 
the  interest  accruing  in  the  two  intervening  years  be 
added  thereto."  It  was  also  resolved  "That  steps  be 
taken  to  procure  designs  for  a  Veitch  Memorial  Medal, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  same  executed,  for  use,  if 
possible,  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Bath,"  it  being  an  instruction  to  the 
trustees  that  an  inexpensive  medal  should  accompany 
the  money  prizes  distributed. 

The   present    year's   schedule   of  the  Grand 

Yorkshire  Gala  is  before  us.  The  Floral  and 
Horticultural  Fete  is  to  take  place  on  June  iS  to  20, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Mr. 
Alderman  Steward),  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  We  note  among  the  prizes  offered  one 
of  ^25,  for  a  group  of  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  and  8  fine  foliage  or  variegated  plants ;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  adds  to  this  a  Silver  Cup, 
value  £\o,  in  commemoration  of  the  Chairman  being 
appointed  Lord  Mayor  of  York.  In  a  class  for  6  new 
and  rare  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  there  is  a  proviso, 
that  such  of  them  as  are  not  in  flower  at  the  time  of  the 
exhibition,  and  have  previously  flowered,  are  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  coloured  drawing. 

The  first  portion  of  the  celebrated    Manley 

Hall  Collection  of  choice  plants,  of  which  cata- 
logues are  now  issued,  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  on 
April  7,  and  three  following  days.  The  present 
sale  consists  principally  of  Orchids  and  stove  plants. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion which  Mr.  Mendel  has  amassed,  and  which 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  is  now  about  to  be 
dispersed,  can  form  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  plants ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  comprise  all  the 
finest  known  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
include  numerous  remarkable  specimens  of  high-class 
cultivation.     The  Orchids  alone   in  the  present   sale 


■BULIMUS  COODALLU. 

garden  managed  by  a  frequent  correspondent  of  ours 
in  Suffolk.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  search 
diligently  toward  evening,  and  exterminate  the  rapa- 
cious little  molluscs.  If  that  fail,  then  repotting  in  fresh 
soil  will  become  necessary,  or  re-making  the  borders — 
not  an  agreeable  alternative.  We  believe  the  intruder 
was  imported  originally  from  the  West  Indies,  and  we 
regret  to  find  it  increasing  its  area  of  devastation  in 
this  country.  The  smaller  figures  in  our  sketch  repre- 
sent the  shells  of  the  young  animal,  the  larger  ones  are 
about  twice  the  natural  size. 

In  our  number  for  April  27,  1S72,  we  gave   a 

life-sized  woodcut  of  the  fruit  of  a  new  Diospyros 
which  had  fruited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 
Our  illustration  was  copied  from  one  given  by  M. 
Carriere  in  the  Revue  Horticole.  We  now  learn 
from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  that 
they  intend  offering  for  sale,  at  Stevens'  rooms,  on 
March  10,  105  plants,  belonging  to  no  less  than  eight 
varieties,  of  Persimmon,  or  at  least  of  Diospyros.  At 
the  same  time  bulbs  of  several  of  the  rarer  Lilies  will 
be  sold. 

The  Halifax  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  hold  a  grand  spring  exhibition 
on  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  the  grounds  at 
Craven  Lodge,  Halifax.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is 
now  being  distributed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night, 

Mr.  R.  Fowler  asked  the  Postmaster-General  whether 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  practice  of  destroy- 
ing newspapers  directed  abroad  but  insufficiently 
stamped  ;  and  whether  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  for  charging  the  deficient  postage  on  delivery,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  letters. — Mr.  Monsell  replied 
that  in  consequence  of  our  postal  conventions  with 
foreign  Powers  requiring  all  newspapers  directed 
to  be  prepaid,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
properly  stamped. 

Last  year  the  district  around  Collioure,  East 

Pyrenees,  like  most  others  in  France,  as  we  learn  from 
M.  Naudin,  had  an  excessive  rainfall.  From  30  years' 
observations,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  district 
just  mentioned  is  22.05  inches,  but  last  year  (1S72) 
the  enormous  total  of  1302  millimetres  (51.2  inches) 
of  rain   fell.     Such  a  phenomenon  had  its  effect  on 
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vegetation,  as  may  be  supposed.  There  was  abundance 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  the  wine  contained  less 
alcohol  than  usual,  and  the  Olives  were  more  watery. 
The  exceptional  character  of  the  year  showed  itself 
also  in  the  high  winter  temperature.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  October  was  I4°.28  C.  (570. 70  Fahr.)  ; 
November,  n°.24  C.  (52°.25  Fahr.);  December, 
lo°.05  C.  (50°. 09  Fahr.).  The  month  of  January  had 
a  mean  of  9°.  10  C.  (4S°.34  Fahr.),  and  only  one  day's 
slight  frost.  December  had  two  frosty  days  only. 
The  frost,  moreover,  only  lasted  a  few  hours  on  each 
day.  Hence  the  country  is  green,  and  many  of  the 
summer  flowering  weeds,  such  as  Centaurea  Cyanus, 
have  been  in  flower  all  the  winter. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Isle  of 

Thanet  Floral  and  Horticultural  Association  and 
Cottagers'  Gardening  Society,  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  August  29,  in  the  grounds  of  G.  E.  Hannam, 
Esq.,  at  Bromstone. 

We  have  to  record  the  flowering  of  Greyia 

Sutherlandi  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  It  is 
a  fine  Cape  shrub,  with  broad,  lobulate  leaves,  and 
dense  terminal  racemes  of  deep  crimson  flowers.  Some 
botanical  interest  attaches  to  the  plant,  as  the  founders 
of  the  genus,  Doctors  Hooker  and  Harvey,  were 
not  agreed  as  to  its  natural  affinities.  The  latter 
referred  it  to  Saxifragaceae,  and  described  the  ovary  as 
i-celled  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  fresh  flowers 
shows  it  to  be  5-celled,  and  otherwise  confirms  Dr. 
Hooker's  view  of  its  close  affinity  with  Melianthus. 
A  figure  of  it  will  probably  appear  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

The  following  are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  March  1  :— In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  29.9  inches.  A  slight  increase 
occurred  by  10  a.m.  of  the  23d,  but  from  that  time  a 
decided  decrease  set  in,  and  28. 9  inches  was  recorded 
by  the  afternoon  of  the  26th.  The  values  increased  to 
29. S  inches  by  the  evening  of  the  28th  Feb.,  but  had 
again  decreased  to  29. 2  inches  by  the  afternoon  of 
March  1.  The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  for 
February  was  30. 1  inches,  but  that  for  January  was 
but  29.7  inches,  and  for  1S72,  December  and  Novem- 
ber, 29.6  inches  and  29.7  inches  respectively.  The 
highest  temperatures  of  the  air  by  day  varied  from  36 \° 
on  the  24th  to  500  on  the  26th  February,  and 
the  lowest  at  night  from  43^°  on  the  26th  February 
to  250  on  the  25th.  The  mean  daily  temperatures 
of  the  air  were,  with  but  one  exception,  in  defect 
of  the  average,  the  respective  amounts  of  departure 
being:— 23d,  —  $°.J  ;  24th,  —  ii°.S  ;  25th,  — 3°  ; 
26th,  +5°.8;  27th,  — 2°_5;  28th,  5°.9;  and  March  I, 
— 3°.  4.  The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  large, 
that  on  the  25th  exceeding  200.  On  the  25th  Feb.  and 
1st  March  the  air  was  at  times  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  degree  of  humidity  for  these  days  being  nearly 
100.  The  sky  was  generally  overcast  till  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  but  from  that  time  the  amount  of  cloud 
varied.  A  heavy  snowstorm  was  prevalent  on  the 
24th,  and  large  amounts  of  rain  fell  on  the  24th,  25th, 
26th,  and  28th  February,  and  on  the  1st  March,  the 
amount  measured  being  nearly  l£  inch.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  was  very  variable,  the  pressures  being 
somewhat  heavy  at  times  till  the  27th  or  the  28th 
February,  and  on  March  1  the  air  was  nearly  calm. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  51 4°  at  Nottingham  and  410  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  over  the  country 
of  4S^°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  25c  at  Blackheath  and  Birmingham  to  12°  at 
Leeds  and  Hull,  the  general  average  being  20J0.  The 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  2S£°,  being  as 
great  as  340  at  Hull,  and  as  small  as  21°  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  varied 
from  460  (nearly)  at  Portsmouth  to  37,^°  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of  41°.  The 
mean  low  temperature  at  night  ranged  from  320  at 
Bristol  to  250  at  Eccles,  with  an  average  value  of  280. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  34%  the 
highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  37°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Hull,  310.  Rain  fell  on  every  day  of  the  week  at 
Norwich,  and  on  five  and  six  days  at  most  other 
stations,  the  amount  collected  at  Blackheath  being 
l£  inch  nearly,  and  at  Nottingham  but  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  average  fall  was  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  Snow  fell  at  Portsmouth,  Wolverhampton, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  Eccles  on  February  24  ;  and 
at  Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Bradford  on  the  25th.  The 
weather  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  week  was 
generally  dull,  foggy,  and  cloudy,  with  S.E.  winds, 
but  much  finer  during  the  latter  part. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
from  590  at  Paisley  to  38^°  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
lowest  at  night  from  230  at  Dundee  to  123*  at  Aber- 
deen, their  respective  averages  being  42^°  and  2o£°. 
The  highest  mean  temperature  was  35^  at  Paisley, 
and  the  lowest  30°  at  Aberdeen,  the  mean  for  the 
week  over  the  country  being  320.  Rain  fell  heavily  at 
most  places,  averaging  nearly  i£  inch,  the  greatest  fall 
being  if  inch  at  Glasgow  and  Perth,  and  the  least 
half  an  inch  at  Dundee. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  $1^°,  the 
lowest  235°,  the  mean  38J0,  and  the  rainfall  nearly 
1  inch. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

[The  following  notes,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Dyer,  comprise  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  alluded  to  in  the  Professor's  lectures  to  the 
young  men  employed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  excellent  plan  followed  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley 
has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Dyer  ;  and  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  one  step  at  least  towards  the  supply  of 
a  great  want  in  this  country — the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  School  of  Horticulture.] 

1.  The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  you  who  are 
occupied  with  practical  horticulture  some  information 
about  the  elementary  scientific  matters  which  lie  at  its 
foundation. 

2.  I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  plants  than  heat.  This, 
then,  will  occupy  our  attention  first  of  all. 

3.  Here  is  a  cast-iron  ball.  I  place  it  amongst  the  red 
coals  of  this  fire.  After  a  short  time  it  becomes  warm  ; 
then  gradually  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  touched ;  after 
this  it  begins  to  glow  with  red  less  and  less  dull  ;  finally, 
if  the  fire  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  becomes  white  hot. 
Yet  during  all  these  changes  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  weight  of  the  ball.  Whether  it  be  heated  or  cooled 
there  is  no  addition  or  subtraction  of  anything  weighable 
or  material. 

4.  Heat,  then,  is  a  mood  or  state— an  affection  if  you 
like — of  which  a  thing  like  this  metal  ball  can  display 
more  or  less,  without  being  altered  as  to  weight  any  more 
than  one  of  us  would  be,  who  should  at  one  time  happen 
to  be  pale  with  fear,  at  another  hot  with  rage. 

5.  But  besides  the  difference  to  the  touch,  and  for  high 
temperatures  to  the  eye — in  passing  from  the  dark  to  the 
luminous  condition,  there  is  another  remarkable  change 


tlg.  66.  —  ].,  ii.,  111.— illustrations  used  in  professor 
uvhr's  lecture  (see  text). 

produced   in  things  by  heat,   although  it  is  less  readily 
observable. 

You  will  notice  that  this  small  polished  brass  ball 
exactly  fits  the  round  hole  in  the  top  of  this  little  tripod. 
I  can  immerse  the  ball,  by  means  of  this  attached  string, 
in  some  boiling  water,  and  you  see  (fig.  66,  1. ,  n)  that  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  warmed  in  that  way  it  will  no  longer 
pass  through  the  hole  which  exactly  gauged  it  before 
(fig.  66,  ii.(  a).  Raising  the  temperature,  as  it  is  expressed, 
of  this  ball  has  increased  its  size.  We  get  the  same  effect  in 
innumerable  other  cases,  and  we  say,  therefore,  in  general 
terms  that  heat  produces  increase  of  bulk,  or  expansion  in 
solids. 

6.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  the  case  of  solids— it  is  so,  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  in  the  case  of  liquids.  I  have  filled  this 
thin  glass  flask  (fig.  66,  11.)  quite  full  with  a  dark-coloured 
liquid,  and  I  have  closed  the  neck  with  a  cork,  through  a 
hole  in  which  f  have  passed  the  end  of  this  long  glass  tube. 
I  have  placed  a  slip  of  light-coloured  wood  with  a  scale 
marked  upon  it  behind  the  tube.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
quite  clearly  that  the  result  of  heating  the  flask  by  means 
of  the  flame  of  this  spirit-lamp  is  to  produce  very  speedily 
an  expansion  of  the  contained  liquid  into  the  lube  (from 
a  to  B).  Repeated  experiments  prove  that  more  or  less 
this  always  happens,  and  therefore  wc  are  justified  in  say- 
ing in  general  terms  that  heat  produces  expansion  in 
liquids. 

7.  But  to  a  still  greater  extent  does  it  do  so  with  gases. 
Here  is  a  somewhat  different  piece  of  apparatus  (fig.  66,  m.) 
from  the  last.    The  glass  tube  is  terminated  by  a  closed 


bulb,  and  I  have  so  arranged  matters  that  the  dark- 
coloured  fluid  in  the  bottle  into  which  the  tube  passes 
also  fills  the  tube  itself  up  to  B.  You  will  observe,  now, 
that  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand  applied  to  the  bulb  is 
sufficient  to  expand  the  air  it  contains,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  drive  the  fluid  in  the  tube  downwards  from  b 
to  a.  Tried  with  other  gases  than  air,  this  is  also  found 
to  be  true,  and  we  are  authorised,  therefore,  to  say  that 
heat  produces  expansion  in  gases. 

8.  To  sum  up,  then,  it  holds  good  generally  for  all 
bodies — whether,  solids,  liquids,  or  gases — to  which  heat 
is  applied,  that  an  enlargement  of  their  bulk  is  the  result 
of  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  is  found  to  be  true  that  liquids  are  affected  to  a 
greater  extent  than  solids,  and  gases  to  a  greater  extent 
than  liquids.    IV,  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


THE  ACTION  OF  GALVANISM  ON 
PLANTS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  seeds  germinate  most 
rapidly  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  why  they  should 
do  so  is  no  longer  incomprehensible,  when  we  duly  con- 
sider the  facts  which  have  been  already  recorded  (p. 
254)  ;  why,  too,  they  should  strike  the  radicle  into  the 
ground  and  elevate  the  plumule  into  the  air  is  also 
another  mystery  unravelled  by  an  appeal  to  the  same 
evidence.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  chemical  action  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  as* 
the  first  germination  of  a  seed  is  simply  a  chemical 
action  taking  place  among  its  own  elements,  it  is 
at  this  air-contact  surface  that  it  comes  within 
the  most  exciting  sphere  of  chemical  action  ;  but  so- 
soon  as  it  has  sent  its  radicle  into  the  earth  or  water 
beneath  it  it  has  acquired  a  polarity  of  its  own,  and 
attained  the  same  electro-polar  condition  as  the  wire  in 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  experiment  (p.  254),  and 
consequently  has  become  possessed  of  the  power  of 
assimilating  fresh  material  from  without,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  confined  to  its  own  stock,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
add  to  its  own  increment.  In  assuming  this  polar  con- 
dition it  has,  however,  become  possessed  of  a  certain 
spot  which  is  vital  to  its  existence,  namely,  that  which 
comes  within  the  air-contact  surface,  and  which  is  recog- 
nised as  the  ' '  crown  "or  ' (  collar  "  of  the  plant  or  tree. 
We  may  cut  down  a  plant  or  tree  to  its  collar,  and  it 
will  throw  up  fresh  snoots,  or  we  may  cut  it  off  below 
its  collar,  and  it  will  throw  out  roots ;  but  if  we  cut  it 
across  the  collar  it  will  be  most  effectually  "  cutting  its 
throat,"  its  vital  arrangement  will  have  been  destroyed, 
and  it  will  cease  to  live.  This  fact  also  furnishes 
a  clue  to  the  evil  consequences  of  burying  the  collar  too 
deeply  in  the  ground  in  the  case  of  such  organisms  as 
are  unable  to  admit  of  any  other  portion  of  the  stem 
accommodating  itself  to  the  circumstances  by  assuming 
the  same  office.  As  the  chief  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition  is  effected  in  the  copper  wire  at  the  air- 
contact  surface,  and  the  condition  of  this  metal  and  the 
plant  are  the  same,  from  being  placed  under  like  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  polarity,  it  is  a  very  fair 
inference  that  the  chief  amount  of  chemical  decom- 
position is  also  effected  at  the  collar  of  the  tree  :  and, 
in  fact,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  without  being  a 
subversion  of  Nature's  order.  We  have,  too,  a  proof 
of  this  in  the  results  ;  the  rise  and  flow  of  the  sap 
within  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  determination  of 
fluids  to  the  negative,  while  the  presence,  almost 
invariable,  of  lime  crystals  among  the  internal  tissues, 
is  another  occurrence  equally  intelligible  when  com- 
pared with  the  blue  crystallisation  upon  the  copper 
wire  and  the  lime  upon  the  bone  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments, both  of  which  are  due  to  an  electro-negative 
polarity.  Then  as  regards  the  course  of  the  sap,  its 
movement  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  "  capillary 
attraction,"  which  is  an  impossibility,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  tubes  or  passages  for  its  circulation 
through  which  it  could  flow  uninterruptedly,  such  as 
exist  in  the  animal  system  ;  but  wherever  there  is  fluid 
within  the  texture  of  a  plant  or  tree,  it  is  [almost]  in- 
variably enclosed  in  what  are  termed  "cells."  These 
cells  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  arrangement,  but 
in  one  respect  they  always  agree  :  every  cell  is  a 
transparent  bag  filled  with  cell-contents,  which  in  a 
young  state  are  always  fluid.  This  bag,  or  envelope, 
is  a  membrane  without  any  perceptible  opening  what- 
ever, and  wholly  impervious  to  the  passage  of  fluids  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  special  attributes 
of  electrical  transference  that  an  impervious  mem- 
brane, like  a  piece  of  bladder,  is,  under  electrical 
attraction,  no  hindrance  whatever  to  the  passage  of 
fluids,  or  even  of  such  solid  substances  as  find  their 
way  to  the  (<  negative  ;  "  and  as  these  cells  fill  with 
fluid,  and  often  contain  crystals,  these  facts  are  in  them- 
selves proofs  of  an  electro-negative  state.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognise  these  features,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  only  known  way  in  which  fluids  can  betaken 
in  externally,  and  which  they  can  be  by  these  means 
even  through  an  outer  coating  of  bark  or  dried-up  cells  ; 
and  as  no  chemical  action  can  take  place  in  the  absence 
of  moisture,  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
when  the  collar  of  certain  plants  is  exposed  to  a 
scorching  sun,  the  latter  will  be  killed  in  spite  of  any 
amount  of  moisture  they  may  have  at  the  roots, 
although  keeping  the  collar  damp  will  preserve  them. 

It  is  also  at  this  part  that  we  have  to  look  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  effects  <»f  manure  and  of  other 
treatment.     The   commonly   imagined    way  in   which 
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plants  "drink  in  "  moisture  is  altogether  a  fallacy  ;  the 
tips  of  the  rootlets  have  been  misnamed  "spongioles" 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  sponge  ; 
the  latter  substance  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
passages  and  waterways  with  open  mouths  into 
which  the  water  is  readily  sucked,  but  the  so- 
called  spongiole  is  merely  a  pointed  mass  of  soft 
and  growing  cells,  protected  by  an  outer  cap 
of  dead  and  dried-up  cells,  such  as  form  the 
outer  coating  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Professor  John- 
son says  :  — "  The  tips  of  the  rootlets  have  been  termed 
spongioles,  or  spongelets,  from  the  idea  that  their  texture 
adapts  them  especially  to  collect  food  for  the  plant, 
and  that  the  absorption  of  matters  from  the  soil  goes 
on  exclusively  through  them.  In  this  sense  spongioles 
do  not  exist.  The  real  living  apex  of  the  root  is  not, 
in  fact,  the  outmost  extremity,  but  is  situated  a  little 
within  that  point  ;  the  extreme  end  of  the  root  usually 
consists  of  cells  that  have  become  loosened  and  in  part 
detached  from  the  proper  cell-tissue  of  the  root,  which 
therefore  shortly  perish,  and  serve  merely  as  an  elastic 
cushion,  or  cap,  to  protect  the  true  termination  or 
living  point  of  the  root  in  its  act  of  penetrating  the 
soil."  {ffoiv  Crops  Grow,  p.  226.)  Then  with  regard 
to  the  office  of  "root-absorption,"  the  same  writer 
observes  : — "  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  idea  that 
absorption  from  the  soil  can  only  take  place  through 
the  ends  of  the  roots, — through  the  so-called  spongioles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  rootlets  cannot 
take  up  liquids  at  all.  All  other  parts  of  the  root, 
which  are  still  young  and  delicate  in  surface  texture, 
are  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  imbibing  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil"  {il>.  p.  229).  We  are  here 
distinctly  told  that  the  spongioles  are  not  sponges  in 
office,  but  that  the  nutriment  is  taken  in  through  the 
surface  of  the  young  and  delicate  rootlets  ;  yet  the 
manner  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is  not  even 
hinted  at.  If  the  reader  can  have  access  to  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  (1S57),  he  will  there  find 
an  extremely  valuable  paper  on  the  growth  of 
the  Wheat  plant,  with  three  plates  of  illustrations,  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  in  which  the 
minute  structure  of  the  rootlet,  together  with  the 
appearance  presented  when  fed  on  colouring  matter, 
is  very  clearly  and  beautifully  exemplified.  It  is  here 
shown  by  a  coloured  illustration  that  the  whole  mass 
of  cells  forming  the  spongiole  or  growing  part  have 
become  deeply  coloured,  while  others  adjoining  have 
imbibed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  that  the  supposed  sap-tube  has  shown  no 
such  indication  of  its  being  a  sap-tube,  although  the 
colouring  matter  has  extended  far  up  along  the  course 
of  the  pith. 

In  asserting  that  the  stem  of  a  plant  is  rendered 
electro-negatively  polar  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere it  is  expressing  only,  however,  a  part  of  the 
truth  ;  for  while  the  outer  layers  are  in  this  condition 
the  more  central  parts  possess  an  opposite  state  of 
polarity.  In  the  Comptes  Rendus,  M.  Becquerel  says, 
11  that  he  makes  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a 
young  Poplar,  Oak,  or  Maple  in  full  sap,  and  intro- 
duces two  non-polarised  platina  needles,  in  connection 
with  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer — one  in  contact 
with  the  central  pith,  and  the  other  with  one  of  the 
ligneous  layers.  An  electric  current  is  immediately 
manifest,  and  by  its  direction  indicates  that  the  pith 
is  always  positive  relative  to  other  parts.  The  maxi- 
mum of  effect  is  produced  when  the  second  needle  is 
placed  between  the  woody  layer  and  the  bark."  In 
addition  to  this  every  individual  cell  is  also 
a  perfect  polar  arrangement  in  itself — the  cell- 
wall  positive  and  the  cell-contents  negative.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  a  cross  section,  first,  the  outer 
layer  of  cells  of  the  bark  dried  up  and  dead,  through 
evaporation  by  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  we  have  next,  the  living  portion  of  the  growing 
bark  in  juxtaposition  with  the  cambium  and  newly- 
forming  layer  of  alburnum  (or  young  wood),  which  is 
in  the  most  strongly  marked  electro-negative  state  ;  and 
then,  with  more  or  less  parenchyma  and  wood-cell: 
intervening,  comes  the  central  pith,  constituting  the 
electro-positive  core.  Now,  as  the  direction  of  the 
fluid  is  invariably  from  the  positive  to  the  negative,  it 
will  pass  from  the  pith  within  to  the  cambium  around 
it,  and  also  be  transmitted  to  the  cambium  from 
without ;  but  as  each  positive  cell-wall  will  have  nega- 
tive cell-contents  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  separate  cells 
being  in  contact,  the  passage  of  the  fluid  will  be  helped 
on  from  one  cell  to  another,  in  whichever  direction  the 
primary  set  of  poles  may  direct. 

If  we  cover  the  collar  of  a  tree  with  a  firm  layer  of 
earth,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  air,  we  help  to 
lessen  its  chance  of  living  ;  but  if  we  pack  it  around 
with  a  porous  mass  of  material,  having  a  disposition  to 
retain  moisture  as  well  as  to  admit  the  air,  we  aid  in  a 
most  effectual  manner  in  supplying  its  wants.  This 
proceeding,  however,  is  most  desirable  when  the 
greatest  amount  of  activity  is  taking  place,  and  should 
be  regulated  accordingly. 

We  may  now  revert  once  more  to  the  plant  case, 
When  two  metals,  one  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
oxygen  than  the  other,  are  placed  in  contact  in  the  air, 
they  have  a  polar  condition  just  the  same  as  if  one 
metal  had  been  rendered  polar  by  being  partially  im- 
mersed in  two  different  media,  as  in  air  and  water,  and 
therefore  the  zinc  case  resting  on  the  iron  stand  would 
be  in  this  polar  condition  ;  but  from  the  under  portion 


of  the  combination — the  iron  table  being  the  negative 
and  the  upper  portion,  the  zinc  case,  being  the  positive 
— the  situation,  relative  to  the  copper  wires  and  plants 
growing  in  the  earth,  would  be  reversed,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  what  occurs  in  Nature  ;  from  this 
the  effect  upon  vegetation  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  took  place  with  the  oxygen  electrode  of 
the  battery.  The  metal  of  the  case  communicating 
with  the  soil  and  portion  of  confined  atmosphere  within 
had  destroyed  the  normal  polarity  of  the  two  latter, 
and  rendered  them  amenable  to  its  own  influence 
alone  ;  consquently,  the  wet  soil  had  been  rendered 
electro-positive,  and  the  air  above  it  electro-negative, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  moisture  was  driven  out  of 
the  soil,  and  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  was  being  condensed  upon  and 
running  down  over  the  inner  side  of  the  glass  con- 
fining it. 

A  young  Davallia,  at  the  time  when  the  boards  were 
removed  and  the  case  restored  to  its  former  galvanic 
condition,  had  thrown  up  a  small  leaf-stem  about 
2  inches  high,  perfectly  straight  and  upright,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  4S  hours  during  which  it  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  this  state  it  had  become  flaccid 
and  drooping — the  upper  half  of  the  stem  hanging 
down  by  the  side  of  the  lower  portion,  which,  from  its 
harder  texture,  had  retained  its  upright  position. 
After  the  replacement  of  the  separating  boards  it  soon 
began  to  revive,  and  become  erect,  but  owing  to  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  which  some  of  the  cells  had  undergone, 
it  has  never  regained  its  original  straightness,  but 
remains  with  a  curvature  to  one  side,  where  the 
bending  of  the  stem  took  place.  Some  of  the  young 
fronds  of  other  plants  were  injured  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  since  "become  blackened  and  dead.  In  this 
proceeding  we  then  had,  owing  to  the  reversed  polarity 
of  the  plant  and  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  confined,  the 
moisture  being  transferred  from  within  each  individual 
cell  of  which  the  fabric  was  built  up  to  the  then  electro- 
negative atmosphere  surrounding  it ;  and  as  this 
moisture  consisted  of  the  prepared  fluid-material  out  of 
which  the  newly-forming  growth  was  previously  being 
constructed  within  the  plant,  "it  formed  a  growth 
outside  the  leaf  instead  of  within  it."  This  may 
appear  a  startling  way  of  putting  the  matter  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  strictly  that  which  did  really  occur,  for  the 
growing  leaves  became  covered  with  the  mycelium  of  a 
fungus,  and  most  plentifully  so  on  the  youngest  and 
healthiest-looking  parts.  It  will  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  here  on  any  question  of  "vitality"  or  "spon- 
taneous generation,"  or  any  of  those  debateable  topics 
of  the  day  ;  all  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  record  the 
fact  and  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  practical  account, 
which  will  be  the  next  consideration.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  maybe  observed  that  from  it  we  have 
acquired  one  definite  piece  of  information,  namely, 
that  the  presence  of  these  epiphyllous  forms  of  fungoid 
growth  have  a  special  significance,  and  are  certainly 
"not,"  as  hitherto  supposed,  the  "  cause  "  of  disease. 
IV.  K,  Bridgman,  Nonuich. 


Notable    Gardens. 

Castle  Kennedy,  or  the  Castle  of  the  Ken- 
nedys, is  now  an  Ivy-clad  ruin,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  early  in  the  17th  century.  It  was  accidentally 
burned  down  in  1715,  and  has  not  since  been  rehabili- 
tated. The  site  is  most  commanding,  and  the  tower  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  charming  land- 
scape. The  pleasure-grounds  form  a  sort  of  peninsula 
between  the  lochs.  Those  termed  the  Black  and  White 
Lochs  are  noble  sheets  of  water,  covering  an  area  of 
about  250  acres.  A  short  canal  connects  the  two 
together,  and  keeps  them  at  one  level.  The  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  occupy  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  two,  covering  an  area  of  about  80  acres. 
The  new  mansion,  Lochinch  Castle,  shuts  in  one  end 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  ;  at  the  other  end  the  kitchen 
garden  fits  in,  while  each  side  is  skirted  by  the  waters  of 
the  two  lochs.  The  new  castle,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Scotch  baronial  style,  by  Maitland  Wardrope,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  only  finished  in  1 868.  It  was  completed 
in  four  years,  having  been  begun  in  1864.  The  old 
church  of  Inch,  within  the  park  and  near  to  the  loch,  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  old  castle,  is  also  in  ruins, 
and  a  very  handsome  new  one  has  recently  been  built 
outside  the  lodge  gate.  Excellent  cottages  in  telling 
positions  and  a  superior  gardener's  house  replete  with 
every  comfort,  have  also  been  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  architect,  without  whose  sanction  no 
building  is  erected  on  the  estate.  The  result  is  most 
satisfactory ;  not  only  are  the  buildings  made  comfort- 
able, but  everyone  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  to  enrich 
the  landscape.  I  understand  that  the  noble  Earl  wholly 
deprecates  the  idea  of  hiding  the  cottages  of  either 
tradesman  or  peasant  on  the  estate.  It  is  well  understood 
that  workmen  must  be  employed,  and  why  be  ashamed 
to  have  their  cottages  seen  ?  Rather  let  these  dwell- 
ings and  the  associations  of  life  and  happiness  that  well 
ordered  homes  call  forth,  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  and  beauty  of  the  property  —  a  noble 
thought,  every  year  finding  more  full  and  perfect  em- 
embodiment  at  Castle  Kennedy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Earl  of  Stair  will  find  many  imitators  in  this 
respect. 

Cottages  on  fine  properties  are  in  too  many  cases 
hidden,   because  they  are  not  fit  to   be  seen;    and 


for  the  same  reason  we  find  too  many  a  gardener's 
house  and  bothy  thrust  into  company  with  back  sheds, 
and  rendered  still  more  wretched  and  unwholesome  by 
being  smothered  with  Ivy,  or  suffocated  with  an  im- 
penetrable blind  of  shrubs.  In  striking  contrast  to  this, 
Mr.  Fowler's  house  at  Castle  Kennedy  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  from  various  points  of  the 
pleasure  grounds. 

The  evils  of  badand  unwholesome  dwellings  on  landed 
estates  are  often  suffered  to  exist  year  after  year  for 
want  of  thought.  "Out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  is 
emphatically  true  in  regard  to  such  matters.  Whether 
cottages  yield  a  good  percentage  of  direct  profit  on  the 
outlay  may  be  open  to  dispute,  but  it  pays  in  un- 
stinted service,  and  the  ability  to  render  more  of  it. 

The  demesne,  that  is,  the  park  and  plantations,  in- 
cluding those  of  Culhome,  which  the  family  occupied 
on  their  visits  to  Wigtonshire,  from  the  time  of  the 
fire  till  the  building  of  the  new  castle,  include  an  area 
of  about  six  miles.  Beautiful  drives  proceed  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  thriving  plantations  studded 
with  rare  trees  occupy  almost  every  vantage  place  in 
the  park,  and  are  creeping  along  the  sides  and  clothing 
the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  One  of  these 
in  the  distance  was  dotted  at  intervals  with  dense  masses 
of  green,  while  all  around  was  bare.  These  green 
patches,  it  was  pointed  out,  were  formed  of  Pinus 
Laricio,  which  had  survived  the  threefold  trial  of  severe 
winters,  terrific  raids  of  rabbits,  and  the  thin  hungry 
soil,  which  has  destroyed  all  the  common  Scotch  and 
other  trees  with  which  the  hill  had  been  planted — the 
Laricio  only  was  left,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  its 
hardiness,  that  though  unsheltered  by  others  they  are 
forming  nice  trees — and  the  wind  here  is  terrific. 

The  new  Castle  is  well  supported  at  each  end  by 
plantations  and  shrubberies.  On  the  east  side  the 
series  of  terraces  that  extend  all  the  way  from  the 
kitchen  garden,  more  or  less  broken  and  clothed  by 
groups  and  avenues  of  trees  and  shrubs,  terminates  here 
in  huge  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  enlivened  by  the 
coral-like  spray  of  large  Fuchsias.  This  line  of  scarlet 
waving  over  the  glossy  green  of  the  American  plants 
has  a  light  and  elegant  effect,  and  the  mixture  of 
shrubs  with  Fuchsia  tricolor,  as  it  is  called — a  very 
old  variety  in  the  way  of  nivalis— is  a  favourite  and 
often  repeated  one  at  Castle  Kennedy.  At  the  other 
end  the  carriage-road  winds  round  between  thriving 
plantations  to  the  front  door,  while  on  a  line  with 
the  house,  and  on  a  lower  level,  a  very  pretty  geome- 
trical flower  garden,  admirably  furnished,  is  placed. 
Beyond  this  a  plantation,  fronted  with  shrubs  and 
fringed  with  mixed  flowers  and  Roses,  winds  down  to 
the  boat-house  on  the  lake. 

The  terrace  front  consists  of  gravel,  along  parallelo- 
gram of  turf,  and  a  retaining  wall.  There  is  neither 
tree,  shrub,  nor  flower  upon  it.  This  terrace  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  lochs,  the  avenues  of  rare 
Conifers,  the  terraces,  and  the  Ivy-clad  towers  of  the 
old  castle.  Between  this  terrace  and  the  dressed 
grounds  beyond,  a  meadow  of  no  great  extent  intervenes. 
Were  this  meadow  taken  into  the  garden,  then  the 
whole  space  between  the  two  lochs  would  be  con- 
verted into  one  rich  scene  of  art,  into  which  not  one 
jarring  note  of  utilitarianism  could  enter ;  and  the 
new  castle  would  meet  the  old  grounds  on  lines 
of  beauty  over  the  whole  distance.  What  a  noble  site 
for  a  flower  garden,  or,  if  that  were  objected  to,  a  few 
groups  of  shrubs  and  trees,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
Roses  (what  a  place  for  a  rosery  !)  would  do  all  that 
was  needful  to  bring  the  meadow  into  the  garden. 

In  regard  to  other  portions  of  this  unique  place 
my  verdict  is,  touch  not  a  single  line.  Possibly  no 
landscape  gardener  in  his  senses  would  now  begin 
de  novo,  and  make  such  a  place  ;  and  few  who  have 
caught  its  spirit  but  would  consider  it  semi-sacrilege  to 
change  it.  Were  I  to  try  to  describe  it  in  a  sentence,  I 
should  say  it  was  a  maze  of  terraces  and  avenues — 
avenues  of  the  choicest  Conifers,  and  terraces  like 
battle-fields,  amphitheatres,  gardens,  of  all  forms, 
heights,  and  distances.  Almost  the  whole  peninsula 
between  the  lakes  is  terraced  and  avenued.  Viewed 
from  a  beautiful  drive  lately  formed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  loch,  it  looks  like  a  series  of  fortifications, 
with  grass  walls  to  harmlessly  bury  the  shots  of  the 
invaders,  and  choice  plantations  to  hide  the  defenders, 
and  grand  'vantage  grounds  to  set  the  soldiers  in  battle 
array. 

Tradition  also  has  it  that  the  earth  was  brought  over 
from  Ireland,  and  that  the  cosLof  this  terracing  was 
equal  to  a  close  coating  of  the  surface  with  half- 
crowns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  Field-Marshal 
Stair,  who  flourished  early  in  the  18th  century,  is 
due  the  credit  of  forming  these  beautiful  ground?. 
A  fine  group  of  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  a  few  remarkable 
Yews,  still  stand  as  memorials  of  his  arboreal  tastes  ; 
but  in  fact  the  whole  place  is  his  memento,  for  he  not 
only  formed  and  planted  the  grounds,  but  left  a  plan  of 
them  behind  him.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  as  well  ,as  an  accomplished  landscape 
gardener ;  for  we  read  of  his  gaining  great  victories 
under  Marlborough,  and  of  his  distinguishing  him- 
self as  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  in  troublous  times. 
It  is  reported  that  at  a  diplomatic  banquet  the  French 
Minister  toasted  his  master  the  Sun,  the  light  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  centre  of  the  European  system. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador  instantly  proposed  the  Moon, 
which  knows  no  superior  by  night.  All  eyes  were  now 
turned  on  Stair,  who  calmly  rose  and  proposed  an 
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emblem  of  the  British  King  in  connection  with  the 
heavenly  bodies, — "I  give  you  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  that  great  captain  who  bade  the  sun  and  moon 
stand  still ! 

Clever  of  speech,  distinguished  in  mien,  he  was  yet, 
considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  still  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Peer  of  the  Spade.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  sublime  in  such  a  nobleman  setting  him- 
self to  work,  out  a  terraced  garden  on  the  Dutch  model 
on  such  a  gigantic  plan,  and  furnishing  it  with  Yews, 
Bays,  Evergreens,  Oaks,  Hollies,  &c.  The  Field- 
Marshal  died  in  1747,  and  for  many  years  the  gardens 
were  well  kept  and  cared  for.  Then  followed  a  season 
of  neglect,  overcrowding,  injudicious  cutting,  and  a 
general  state  of  unheakhiness,  as  if  the  trees  knew 
they  had  not  been  well  treated.  In  1S40  the  present, 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Stair,  succeeded  to  the  property, 
this  old  castle  having  been  in  possession  of  the  once 
famous  Galloway  family,  the  Kennedys,  for  over 
two  centuries.  Having  found  an  old  plan  of  the 
garden,  and  being  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Fowler,  his 
present  worthy  gardener — who  is  perhaps  more  of  a 
landscape  gardener  than  a  Grape  grower,  however  much 
surprised  the  horticultural  world  may  be  to  hear  it — 
the  work  of  restoration  and  extension  at  once  began, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  finished.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  simply  a  restoration,  but 
a  complete  and  entire  renovation.  The  old  ground 
lines  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  restored,  and  new 
ones  in  harmony  with  them  added  ;  but  the  style 
and  material  of  furnishing  are  almost  wholly  new. 
Instead  of  the  antique  grotesque  figures  cut  in 
trees  and  shrubs  after  the  Dutch  models,  we 
have   a    magnificent    collection    of   shrubs  and   trees 


pome   fcttsjKmkw. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— I  claim 
the  right  to  offer  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
present  crisis,  on  the  ground  that  I  am,  as  far  as  a  life 
Fellow  may  be  so,  a  disinterested  spectator  of  the  fray 
from  a  distance  rather  than  a  heated  combatant  ;  and 
distance  does  not  merely  lend  enchantment  to  the  view, 
but  is  at  times  a  necessary  factor  to  clearness  of  vision 
and  soundness  of  judgment.  Besides,  I  am  neither  in 
trade  nor  an  exhibitor,  nor,  unfortunately,  a  very  frequent 
visitor  at  the  gardens,  and  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  being 
a  partisan  of  the  Council  ;  therefore  my  decisions,  what- 
ever they  may  be  worth,  will  be  arrived  at  solely  in  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  And  now  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, What  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  crisis  ?  I 
submit  that  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  the  Defence 
Committee,  and  various  expressions  of  opinion,  some  wise 
and  some  wild,  that  question  has  not  even  been  seriously 
grappled  with,  far  less  answered.  It  is  easy  to  congratu- 
late the  Fellows  on  the  possession  of  the  Lindley  Library, 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  the  wide  field  of  provincial 
showing — all  very  important  in  themselves,  and,  I  may 
add,  all  equally  independent  of  the  present  crisis.  These 
fields  of  labour,  knowledge,  usefulness,  pleasure,  are  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  any  case  ;  and  the  more  they  are  used,  the 
richer  the  horticultural  harvests.  It  is  easier  still  to  snap 
one's  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  Commissioners,  and  pen 
tall  sentences  about  a  final  and  complete  dissolution  of 
partnership  between  them  and  the  Council ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  horticulture,  the  freedom  of  all  who  follow 
the  gentle  art,  and  the  worthlessness,  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  of  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington.  But 
what  most  of  us  are  anxious  to  know,  is  how  all  this  is  to 
cut  the  knot  of  the  present  crisis,  and  allow  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  go  on  with  its  proper  business- 


rights  of  the  Fellows?  Why  the  84  might,  with  an  equally 
good  show  of  reason,  have  stationed  themselves  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Birmingham  show  last  summer  and 
attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  visitors  with  the  cry,  "  Back 
all  of  you  ;  this  great  show  is  for  us  Fellows  only." 
Logically  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between 
shutting  out  visitors  at  Birmingham,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
terms  of  the  Commissioners  that  admitted  thousands  of 
visitors  to  South  Kensington.  In  the  country  hundreds 
of  pounds  are  expended  in  advertising,  to  draw  visitors  to 
the  shows,  and  yet  the  Council  have  been  censured,  and 
are  told  they  are  morally  bound  to  resign,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  recommended  the  Society  to  accept  ^5000 
per  annum  for  admitting,  say,  50,000  or  100.000  visitors 
to  the  gardens,  shows,  and  conservatories  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Why  the  Council  would  have  deserved  censur- 
ing had  they  acted  otherwise.  Do  we  not  measure  the 
success  of  our  shows  and  public  gardening  by  the  number 
of  visitors  ?  And  this,  not  chiefly  because  of  the  monetary 
results,  which  in  the  parks  and  at  shows  are  ////,  but  as 
tests  of  the  interest  excited  and  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion afforded  ;  and  yet  now  we  are  invited  to  bar  out  visi- 
tors to  the  cries  of  horticultural  freedom  and  independence. 
The  cries  are  catching,  but  most  illogical  in  the  present 
instance.  The  words  are  at  all  times  relative.  No  one, 
no  institution  in  civilised  society,  can  be  independent,  least 
of  all  horticultural  societies.  They  live  by  patronage, 
subscriptions,  guarantees,  debentures,  promises  of  sup- 
port. They  depend  upon  every  thing  and  every  body  who 
will  help  them.  What  have  the  Commissioners  done  that 
we  should  toss  their  offer  of  help  back  with  scorn,  and  to 
the  sneer,  You  want  to  do  our  gardening  ?  I  find  no 
trace  of  such  intention  in  the  circular  of  the  Council.  The 
Commissioners  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  rent 
free,  one  of  the  best  sites  in  London,  and  offer  to  provide 
a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  admire  all  the  beauty  the 
Society  can  set  before  them,  and  make  the  Society  a 
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planted  in  groups,  blocks,  and  lines.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  arboreal  wealth  of  the  world  is  here  spread  over 
base  lines  admirably  adapted  for  their  effec- 
tive display.  The  ground,  whether  moulded  by 
Nature  or  made  by  art,  seems  formed  on  pur- 
pose for  the  style  of  furnishing  adopted.  Here 
a  bold  mound,  richly  clad  in  a  dense  livery  of 
green,  and  yonder  avenues  on  avenues — lines  with  the 
rarest  and  finest  Conifers ;  further  on,  bold  sweeps  of  turf 
and  green  terraced  banks  to  infinity.  There  a  hollow, 
furnished  with  a  basin  an  acre  in  area,  and  around  it, 
on  hanging  ground,  an  American  garden,  aglow  with 
blossoms  of  Heather,  toned  down  with  masses  of 
Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons,  varied  here  and  there 
with  bushes  approaching  to  trees  of  Sikkim  varieties 
that  we  had  not  seen  before  outside  of  the  greenhouse. 
Here  many  of  them  are  perfectly  at  home,  and  inter- 
mix their  striking  foliage,  soft  colours,  and  sweet 
fragrance  with  the  more  fiery  glow  of  the  brightest  and 
best  hybrids  of  arboreum  and  other  flaming  varieties. 

From  the  contrast  of  avenues  half  a  mile  long  of 
Araucarias,  Pinus  insignis,  and  other  evergreens, 
and  the  silvery  waters  of  the  lochs,  the  glow  of 
the  Rhododendrons  and  Heaths  will  borrow  more 
brilliant  hues.  The  position  is  also  charming,  bringing 
the  whole  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  thus  being  most 
favourable  for  contrast. 

In  my  next  communication  I  propose  to  note  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  fine 
estate.  D.  T.  Fish,  [Our  illustrations  show,  at  fig.  67, 
a  view  of  the  new  or  Loch  Inch  Castle,  from  the  Old 
Castle  Green  ;  and  at  fig.  T>8,  a  view  of  the  old  Castle 
Kennedy,  from  one  end  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  Grove. 
The  woodcuts  have  been  prepared  from  photographs 
taken  by  Messrs.  Kay  &  Son,  of  Stranraer,  and  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr,  Fowler.  Eds.] 

{To  be  Continued.) 


the  encouragement,  elevation,  and  advancement  ot  horti- 
culture? [There  are  various  proposals  for  cutting  or 
loosening  the  knot,  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
allude  to  at  present.  Eds.]  The  present  deadlock  may 
be  thus  summarised  :  The  Council  cannot  resign  in 
a  body,  they  will  not  resign  individually  ;  and  is  it  de- 
sirable, were  it  possible,  which  I  much  doubt,  to  break 
up  the  Society  to  enforce  their  resignation  ?  These 
queries  throw  us  back  upon  another :  Why  do  the 
Council  wish  to  resign  ?  The  answer  is,  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  on  February  18,  attended  by  about 
300  Fellows,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  84  gentle- 
men as  against  14,  condemning  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  Council.  To  estimate  the  worth  of  this  vote,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
meeting  remained  neutral.  Only  about  100  voted  either 
way  out  of  300  present.  Further,  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  number  3500.  Are  the  votes  of  the  84  to  domi- 
nate the  opinions  of  the  thousands  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  voting?  That  opportunity  can  only  be 
given  by  every  Fellow  having  the  option  offered  him  of 
saying  "aye"  or  "no"  to  the  policy  of  the  Council  by 
means  of  a  voting  paper.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  Fellows  to  go  up  en  masse  to  vote  at  Soutli 
Kensington — to  see  a  bare  garden  ;  and,  assuming  the 
bulk  to  be  like  the  sample,  also,  mayhap,  to  convert  it, 
for  the  time  being,  into  a  bear  garden.  Then  as  to  the 
point  in  dispute.  Is  it  horticultural,  social,  or  selfish  ? 
The  vital  question  is  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the 
visitors  to  the  International  Exhibition  to  the  gardens, 
houses,  and  corridors  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Commissioners  offer  substantial  rewards  for  this  boon, 
and  forthwith  the  cry  is  raised,  the  privileges  of  the 
Fellows  are  about  to  be  sacrificed.  What  privileges? 
This  only,  the  exclusive  right  of  converting  the  garden 
into  a  sort  of  private  club  for  the  Fellows  and  their 
families  and  high-priced  visitors,  and  the  shutting  out  of 
all  others.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
84-powervote  at  South  Kensington,  and  are  horticulturists 
about  to  follow  in  the  scent  of  this  drag  ?  What  is  every 
run  into  the  provinces  but  a  protest  against  the  exclusive 


present  of  over  ^2000  to  boot.  Is  that  an  ofter  to  be 
ejected  by  a  constituency  of  3500  at  the  bidding  of 
84  Kensingtonians  ?  Decidedly  not.  Horticulture  has 
everything  to  gain  by  accepting  it.  I  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  the  Fellow  horticulturist  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
art  of  multiplying  his  pleasures  by  sharing  them.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  gain  in  honour,  dignity, 
influence,  power,  by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Their  patronage  of  the  art  of  horticulture 
may  do  much  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  status,  and  to  make 
it  rank  in  future  with  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  International  Exhibitions.  It  is  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and,  liberal  as  I  am,  I  believe  in  the  patronage 
of  Royalty.  I  rejoice  that  the  Queen  has  just  patronised 
the  forthcoming  International  Show  at  Manchester,  and 
should  regret  to  find  similar  patronage  thrown  recklessly 
away  in  London.  It  is  much  easier  to  rend  than  to  mend. 
Within  these  few  weeks  there  has  been  much  wild  talk  of 
rending  up  the  old  Society,  starting  afresh,  &c. :  I  confess 
I  see  no  occasion  for  it.  The  constitution  of  the  Council 
may  not  be  all  we  could  wish — I  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
first  to  cry  for  a  larger  infusion  of  horticultural  blood. 
This  may  easily  be  done  without  destroying  the  Society 
or  paralysing  its  usefulness.  A  copy  of  the  charter  and 
the  bye-laws  might  be  published  in  the  Proceedings,  and 
furnished  to  each  Fellow.  The  latter  seem  to  need  revi- 
sion, and  many  of  them  might  be  swept  away  probably,  if 
they  hindered  the  Fellows  from  making  a  free  election  of 
Councillors.  But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
constitutional  faults  of  the  Council  to  prejudice  our  judg- 
ments in  relation  to  its  acts  ;  this  seems  to  have  led  to 
great  confusion  of  thought  and  purpose  on  this  occasion. 
The  Council  cannot  legally  resign  in  a  body  ;  they  will  not 
resign  individually ;  reason  and  logic  alike  declare  they 
need  not  resign  at  all.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  mc  at 
this  distance  something  like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
or  teacup  rather,  in  which  the  cream  says  to 
the  sugar  and  water,  ,l  I  will  not  mix  with 
you;"  and  henceforth  we  are  asked  to  smash  the  tray, 
and  rend  our  table  for  billet  wood.  Would  it  not  be  better, 
if  need  be,  to  let  the  cream,  that  must  swim  on  the  top, 
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and  refuses  to  amalgamate  with  any  lower  stratum,  go? 
At  all  events,  it  has  no  right  to  upset  and  destroy  the 
table  and  its  contents  until  the  voices  of  the  other  con- 
stituents have  been  heard.  Therefore  either  let  us  have 
voting  papers  at  once,  to  endorse  or  reject  the  policy  of  the 
Council,  or  let  the  censure  of  the  84  blow  past  unheeded, 
and  the  Council  continue  in  office  till  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. Thus  valuable  experience  would  be  gained,  passions 
will  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
will  have  had  time  to  study  the  question,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  generous  policy  recommended  by  the  Council, 
or  the  close  privileges  upheld  by  the  84  Kensingtonians, 
were  the  more  likely  to  advance  the  love  and  practice  of 
horticulture.  In  this  matter  I  give  an  emphatic  vote  for 
the  Council.  D.  T.  Fish,  March  3.  [We  see  no  reason 
why  the  wishes  of  all  parties  might  not  be  met,  if  the 
matter  were  set  about  in  a  proper  way.   Eds.] 

Keeping  Late  Grapes.— Mr.  Grieve,  in  your 
issue  of  February  1  (p.  146)  invites  some  of  your  many 
correspondents  to  give  to  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  in  this  matter,  his  reasons  for  which  I 
readily  endorse,  and  I  for  one  most  willingly  give  my 
experience.  As  to  the  system  of  preserving  Grapes  in 
bottles  of  water,  I  have  never  met  with  that  amount  of 
success  which  some  writers  say  they  have  achieved. 
The  system,  I  admit,  is  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
fail  to  see  its  utility  until  the  Grapes  must  necessarily 
be  removed  from  the  Vines  by  reason  of  the  returning 
rise  of  the  sap  ;  it  cannot  be  recommended  on  the 
score  of  economy  in  any  sense,  as  not  the  least  chance 
of  success  can  be  expected,  unless  the  process  of  air- 
ing, heating,  &c.  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Grieve),  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  costly  (as  I 
have   found  by  experience)  than  if  the  Grapes  were 


March,  I  am  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  fungus 
Mr.  Grieve  complains  of,  as  I  have  invariably  found 
that  sooner  or  later  it  has  made  its  appearance  amongst 
those  bunches  I  have  experimented  with  under  the 
bottle  system.   A'.  Westcotl,  the  Gardens,  Raby  Castle. 

Cheap  Fuel.  — ■  Living  in  a  chalk  district,  and 
consequently  having  plenty  of  chalk  close  at  hand, 
I  have  commenced  using  it  as  fuel,  and  find  it  to 
answer  very  well,  and,  in  addition,  effecting  a  great 
saving.  The  boiler  I  use  is  a  3-feet  saddle,  and  as 
fuel  I  use  about  half  chalk  and  half  dust  coal  and  small 
coke  ;  a  little  wood  being  found  useful  when  I  require 
the  heat  to  be  got  up  quickly.  When  the  fire  is  well 
started,  the  chalk  produces  a  great  heat,  and  lasts  a 
long  time.  I  consider  this  system  of  heating  profit- 
able, because  I  can  make  lime  by  burning  the  chalk. 
The  boiler  I  speak  of  produces  over  I  bushel  of  good 
building  lime  in  24  hours,  though  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  accomplished  without  some 
trouble.  The  fire-bars  require  to  be  kept  very  clear  to 
allow  plenty  of  draught,  which  is  not  so  easily  done  in 
horizontal  boilers  as  in  cylinder  or  tubular  boilers,  the 
bars  in  which  can  be  kept  clear  much  easier  without 
disturbing  the  body  of  the  fire,  and  the  lime  is  easier 
to  get  out  when  sufficiently  burnt.  There  is  no  boiler 
that  I  know  of  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as 
Weeks'  largest  tubular.  With  three-parts  chalk  and 
one-part  small  coal,  I  believe  this  boiler  would  do  its 
work  with  very  little  attention,  and  turn  out  from 
3  to  4  bushels  of  good  building  lime  in  the  24  hours. 
As  a  great  deal  of  lime  passes  through  the  fire-bars 
into  the  ashpit,  it  can  be  sifted  and  mixed  with  the 
other  when  made   into  mortar,  and  the  cinders   and 


arrangements  accordingly,  and  have  benefited  thereby. 
I  hope  he  will  long  continue  to  give  us  the  benefits  of 
his  observations  and  sagacity,  and  will  also  put  upon 
record  the  principles  on  which  he  founds  his  opinions. 
As  to  Mr.  Tillery's  criticisms,  to  which  he  justly 
objects,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  result  simply  of 
thoughtlessness,  but  are  not  much  less  objectionable  and 
annoying  on  that  account,  for  many  take  up  impres- 
sions from  such  comments  without  examining  for 
themselves.  A.  Boyle,  Carmarthenshire, 

Emerald  Gem  Pea. —Why  should  not  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  prosecute  the  seedsman  who  sold 
another  Pea  as  their  Emerald  Gem  ?  I  have  seen, 
however,  some  magistrates  make  severe  remarks  about 
those  shopkeepers  in  London  who  expose  their  goods 
outside  their  shops,  thereby  tempting  the  dishonest  to 
commit  a  theft.  Are  not  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  open 
to  a  similar  rebuke  ?  They  quote  this  Pea  at  2s.  6d. 
per  quart,  which  is  equal  to  8oj.  per  bushel,  for  there 
are  32  quarts  in  a  bushel  ;  and  as  an  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  quite  40  bushels  of  Peas,  that  would  amount 
to  jf  160  per  acre  1  Is  it  surprising  that  dishonest 
tradesmen  seek  to  take  advantage  of  such  enormous 
profits?  The  Pea  is  evidently  no  great  "novelty,"  for 
in  their  catalogue  for  1873  they  speak  of  having  tried 
it  for  "five  years"  by  the  side  of  other  early  Peas. 
Why,  then,  should  its  price  be  so  enormous  ?  The  fact 
is,  the  crop  of  fools  never  will  be  extinct  in  this  world, 
and  a  large  class  of  tradesmen  trade  upon  that  fact, 
and  introduce  "novelties"  at  prices  which,  when 
brought  into  plain  figures,  are  simply  ridiculous. 
In  the  introduction  to  their  spring  catalogue  for 
1S73,  they  say,  "having  no  agents,  we  have  not  the 


Fig.  6S. — castle  Kennedy  :   view  of  the  old  castle,  from  the  front  of  evergreen  oak  grove. 


allowed  to  remain  on  the  Vines,  and  which  latter,  no 
doubt,  is  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  where  houses 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  Vines.  I  am  by  no  means 
so  prejudiced  as  to  advocate  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
pot  plants  from  vineries — not  that  I  recommend  a 
vinery  being  converted  into  a  greenhouse,  as  I  do  not 
consider  that  late  Grapes  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
in  greenhouses  proper  for  any  great  length  of  time.  I 
have  the  vineries  here  crammed  all  winter  with  thou- 
sands of  plants  (such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  sub- 
tropical plants)  under  the  Grapes,  and -I  have  never 
found  such  plants  to  be  the  least  objectionable  (with 
strict  observance  to  thorough  ventilation)  to  the  perfect 
preservation  of  the  Grapes  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
bunches  have  always  been  well  thinned,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  to  every  part  of  each 
berry,  which  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  observed 
to  ensure  success.  In  this  way  for  some  years  past  I 
have  not  failed  to  supply  my  employer's  table  with 
good  samples  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  I  never  until  this  year 
removed  them  from  the  Vines  until  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  rise  of  sap  ;  but  in  order 
to  have  some  necessary  repairs  done  to  the  house,  I 
was  compelled  to  remove  all  Grapes  from  the  Vines 
on  January  1  last,  and  now  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  most  miserably  attacked 
with  the  parasitical  fungus  which  Mr.  Grieve  also 
complains  of,  a  sample  of  which  Grapes  I  have  sent 
for  your  inspection ;-  and  as  it  is  part  of  the  seventh 
crop  (and  which  I  have  never  before  removed  from  the 
Vines  until  March),  I  think  the  bunch  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Vines  do  not  as  yet  show  any  signs  of 
weakness,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  produced 
by  keeping  the  fruit  so  long  upon  the  Vines  after  being 
sufficiently  ripe.  Although  I  have  not  before  this  year 
had  occasion  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  Vines  until 


small  pieces  of  chalk  returned  to  the  furnace,  so  that 
all  can  be  turned  to  account  except  a  few  clinkers. 
We  are  so  certain  of  it  answering  here  that  my  employer 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  one,  if  not  two,  of  Weeks' 
tubular  boilers  set  in  the  place  of  saddles  before 
another  winter.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  one  of  these  tubular  boilers,  and  have 
chalk  at  hand,  will  do  well  to  set  about  burning  it  at 
once.  The  chalk  should  be  broken  to  about  the  size 
of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  the  very  small  particles  should 
be  removed.  The  drier  it  is  the  better  it  will  burn. 
B.  Coombe,  Wiston  Park,  Steyning,  Sussex.  [The  use 
of  chalk  for  this  purpose  is  by  no  means  new,  and  we 
believe  it  answers  very  well  where  chalk  is  easy  to 
procure,  but  in  other  districts  the  cost  of  carriage  out- 
weighs the  advantage.  Eds.] 

The  Luken  or  Luikenapfel.  —  Having  seen  an 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
at  p.  256,  concerning  the  proper  orthography  of  the 
Liiken  or  Luikenapfel,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
spelling  of  both  is  correct,  for  we  were  taught  at  school 
that  the  letter  ii  stands  for  ui,  ii  for  ae,  and  b  for  oe  ; 
and  in  German  printed  books  it  is  sometimes  printed 
one  way  and  sometimes  another.  I  am  a  native  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany 
it  would  be  written  ii,  while  in  Wurtemberg  and  some 
other  parts  ui  is  mostly  made  use  of.  A  Gardener's 
Wife. 

The  Winter  :  Weather  Forecasts.— Allow  me 
to  thank  Mr.  G.  D.  Brumham,  Barnsbury,  for  his 
singularly  correct  predictions  of  the  summer  of  1872 
and  the  February  of  this  year.  AU  those  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  should  feel  indebted  to  him. 
Seeing  that  the  proofs  he  adduced  last  year  were  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  confidence  in  his  forecasts,  I  made  my 


necessity  to  keep  up  retail  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  intermediate  profits  required  by  agents;"  and 
a  little  further  on  they  say,  "we  really  afford  to  our 
customers  all  the  economy  in  price  which  could  be 
obtained  by  co-operation."  I  do  not  know  what  they 
suppose  to  be  "  economy,"  but  I  certainly  do  not  think 
that  Peas  sold  at  ^32  per  quarter  bear  an  economical 
price ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  co-operative 
association  would  ever  think  of  growing  Peas  to  divide 
amongst  its  members  at  any  such  price.  Messrs. 
Sutton,  however,  do  not  stand  alone ;  all  the  other 
"great  "  seedsmen  are  sailing  in  similar  boats,  and  the 
only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  general 
public  never  think  of  calculating  the  price  they  are 
actually  paying  for  seeds.  For  myself  I  never  thought 
of  calculating  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the 
foolish  prices  asked  for  Potatos  first  opened  my  eyes. 
As  to  this  Emerald  Gem,  at  p.  71,  on  January  18,  you 
make  some  remarks  about  it  which  show  that  it  has 
borne  three  names,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  it 
ought  to  sell  for  three  prices.   G.  A.  H. 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — Can  you  inform  me  what 
species  of  Thistle  is  properly  the  badge  of  Scotland  ? 
Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Flora,  says  that  Ono- 
pordon  Acanthium  is  cultivated  as  such  ;  but  as  this 
plant  is  not  wild  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  the  one  originally  adopted.  I  have  read  in  some 
other  work  that  the  Carduus  nutans  is  the  right 
one  ;  but  that  is  a  very  rare  species  in  the  North.  It 
is  understood  that  plants  were  adopted  as  national 
badges  during  the  wars  in'the  Holy  Land,  and  perhaps 
a  Syrian  Thistle  may  have  the  best  claim  to  represent 
the  sister  kingdom.  JR.  C.  A.  Prior. 

Mice  Eating  Vines.— Mr.  Webb  wishes  to  know 
if  any  one  else  has  been  troubled  with  mice  eating  Vines 
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as  they  have  eaten  his.  Last  November  three  or  four  of 
our  Vines  were  eaten,  though  not  through,  just  above 
the  soil.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  mischief,  I 
applied  to  the  stems  a  mixture  composed  of  soot,  soft 
soap,  clay,  sulphur  and  Gishurst  Compound,  to  the 
height  of  about  12  inches.  The  mice  have  not  touched 
them  since,  although  there  are  plenty  about.  We 
caught  one  or  two  in  the  act  of  eating,  and  they  were 
field  mice.  Had  the  Vines  been  only  two  or  three 
years  old,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  eaten  them 
through.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  mice 
not  touching  the  Vines  since,  unless  it  is  the  mixture 
which  keeps  them  off.  I  shall  take  the  precaution  of 
dressing  them  with  the  same  early  in  the  autumn. 
E.  Evans,  Stores,  Windermere. 

Moles  do  not  Cut  the  Roots  of  Trees. — One 
of  your  correspondents  asks  whether  moles  are  known 
to  cut  the  roots  of  trees.  Now,  1,  as  an  experienced 
mole-catcher,  and  a  constant  observer  of  the  habits  of 
the  mole,  can  with  certainty  negative  the  absurd 
notion  of  their  destroying  the  roots  of  trees,  as  they 
subsist  entirely  on  worms,  especially  the  common  red 
worm  ;  and  if  any  obstacle,  such  as  the  roots  of  trees, 
comes  in  their  way,  they,  instead  of  cutting  their  way 
through,  tunnel  their  course  round  it.  I  have  often 
known  the  water  rat  go  into  their  burrows,  and  have 
several  times  caught  them  in  my  traps  ;  so  that  I  pre- 
sume it  was  these  that  did  the  mischief,  if  the  trees  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  water.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the 
common  rat,  and  also  mice,  frequently  go  into  the  mole 
holes,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  is  some  of  them 
that  are  doing  the  mischief  complained  of.  A.  M. 

The  Lee-chee. — Had  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A. 
Forsyth,  ever  met  with  the  Lee-chee  in  its  fresh  state 
he  would  have  seen  that  it  is  as  unfair  to  judge  of  it 
from  the  dried  specimens  in  London  shops,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  luscious  Golden  Drop  from 
a  dried  Prune.  Both  species  of  Lee-chee  have  a  very 
delicate  flavour,  but  the  large  early  kind  is  peculiarly 
delicious.  //.  King,  Capl.  R.N. 

Seed  Nomenclature. — The  complaint  made  at 
p.  293  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  illustrates  somewhat 
forcibly  a  rapidly  growing  evil  in  the  seed  trade,  and 
of  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  firm 
or  member  of  it  to  say  that  they  were  entirely  free. 
If  any  person  raises  and  sends  out  into  commerce  a 
new  vegetable  or  flower  of  any  kind,  under  a  special 
and  duly-announced  designation,  it  cannot  be  less  than 
a  species  of  commercial  piracy  if  any  other  person 
should,  immediately  on  getting  hold  of  stock  of  it,  offer 
it  for  further  sale  under  some  other  title,  and  as  being 
quite  distinct.  The  article  in  question  may,  of  course, 
remain  intact,  and,  like  the  Rose,  under  any  other 
name  will  smell  as  sweet,  but  what  of  the  robbery  of 
good  name  and  credit  that  has  been  committed  upon 
the  original  raiser?  Is  it  an  honest  act,  either  towards 
him  or  to  the  public  ?  The  special  case  quoted  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  is  far  from  being  an  isolated  one, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  specially  flagrant  for 
two  reasons— first,  that  the  seed  sent  for  Emerald  Gem 
was  that  of  a  totally  distinct  kind  ;  and,  second,  that 
it  was  found  out.  It  would  be  all  the  better  for  horti- 
cultural tradesmen  if  in  all  their  dealings  they  would 
be  strictly  honest,  as  the  tendency  of  that  sort  of 
business  is  simply  to  disgust  their  customers,  the  public. 
A.  D. 

I  think    Messrs.    Sutton    &    Sons    should  be 

amongst  the  very  last  in  the  trade  to  say  anything 
about  the  true  nomenclature  of  seeds,  for  how  many 
amongst  their  would-be  improvements  do  we  find 
really  distinct  from  the  original  type  ?  And  how  many 
old  friends  with  new  faces  ?  Is  it  not  a  well  known 
fact  that  Ringleader,  First  Crop,  and  First  and  Best,  are 
synonymous  with  Dillistone's  Prolific ;  and  Sutton's 
Early  Champion  the  same  as  Sangster's  No.  1  Im- 
proved ? — and  unless  we  must  totally  disbelieve  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
have  they  not  this  year  sent  out  something  wonder- 
fully like  Old  Danecroft  Rival  as  Emerald  Gem? 
And  we  find  in  almost  every  class  Sutton's  some- 
thing or  other  described  as  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment on  some  good  existing  variety,  while  in  many 
instances  they  are  similar,  or  no  better  than  others, 
except  in  price.  I  do  not  wish  to  uphold  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  sold  something  for  4  quarts 
of  Emerald  Gem,  for  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
such  things  they  will  soon  tell  tales  of  him,  and  the 
public  will  protect  themselves  against  such  unprincipled 
use   of  "trade   marks"   to  help 


their  seeds,  and  offer  them  at  is.  l\d.,  2s.  Oi/.,  and 
4t.  6d.  per  packet,  they  would  find  plenty  of  customers 
for  them,  so  "gullable  are  we  British."  7.  K.  P. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— This  East  Indian 
plant  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  and  is  most 
valuable  for  flowering  at  mid-winter,  as  it  bears  quite  a 
profusion  of  rich  bright  blue  coloured  flowers.  Blue  is 
at  all  times  a  favourite  hue  in  flowers,  and  especially 
so  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  when  flowers  of 
delicate  colours  are  more  plentiful  perhaps  than  those 
having  deeper  tints.  R.  D. 

A  Suggestion. — When  walking  a  few  days  ago 
through  the  Palm-house  and  Orchid-houses  at  Chars- 
worth,  the  idea  struck  me,  "  Why  not  place  the  epi- 
phytes here,  at  Kew,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  all  places 
where  Palm-houses  exist,  in  their  natural  habitats — that 
is,  on  the  branches  of  the  Palms  and  tropical  trees  ?  " 
The  plants  would  thrive  under  any  treatment  which 
would  suit  the  trees  ;  the  attractions  of  the  Palm-houses 
would  be  enormously  increased,  and  stay-at-home 
people  would  be  enabled  to  realise  infinitely  more 
forcibly  what  the  wonders  of  a  tropical  forest  really 
are.   F.  IV.  S. 


the 


dealers  without 

them.  Does  a  "trade  mark"  make  Messrs.  Sutton's 
seeds  any  better  than  other  people's? — and  are  the 
majority  of  our  seedsmen  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
have  the  credit  of  selling  bad  seeds  or  seeds  not  true 
to  name,  because  one  house  has  adopted  a  "  trade 
mark"  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  disappointed  ? 
I  am  a  member  of  a  seed  firm  of  over  100  years'  stand- 
ing, and  by  always  recommending  and  supplying  seeds 
of  well-known  merit,  true  and  genuine,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  we  are  enjoying  a  comfortable  and  lucrative 
business,  without  having  resorted  to  "soft  sawder" 
and  "  trade  marks."  By  the  correspondence  that  has 
passed  through  your  paper  lately,  I  begin  to  think  the 
public  have  pretty  nigh  had  enough  of  "gulling  ;"  but 
still  there  are  many  left  who  like  to  "  pay  for  their 
whistles,"  and  I  verily  believe  if  one  or  two  of  our 
"great  guns"  could  get  a  patent  for  some  kinds  of 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  March  5. — W.  W.  Saun- 
ders, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  usual  business  the  Chairman  made  an  announce- 
ment, respecting  the  resignation  of  the  Council,  to 
the  effect  that  after  deciding  to  resign  in  a  body  at 
the  meeting  of  Fellows  held  on  February  r8th,  they  had 
been  informed  by  their  solicitors  that  this  proceeding 
would  be  illegal,  but  that  the  obstacle  might  be  got  over 
by  passing  a  new  bye-law  to  meet  the  emergency.  This 
bye-law  would  be  framed  and  sent  to  all  the  Fellows  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  a  meeting  would  be  called  in  about 
three  weeks'  time  to  adopt  it.  If  such  bye-law  were  passed, 
then  another  meeting  would  have  to  be  summoned  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  present,  and  to  elect  a  new, 
Council.  —  Mr.  Lindsay  asked  a  question,  which  was 
answered  by  the  chairman  ;  and  another  gentleman 
attempted  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  but  was 
overruled. 

The  awards  of  the  two  committees  were  then  announced, 
and 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  said  he  would  first  call  their 
attention  to  the  cone  of  Araucaria  Bidwilhi  from  the  tree 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  This  was  one  of  the 
two  first  imported  in  1842,  the  other  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  roo  guineas. 
The  tree  at  Kew  has  recently  had  as  many  as  n  good- 
sized  female  cones  upon  it.  They  are  borne  in  clusters 
at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  top,  and  the 
average  size  of  the  cones  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows:— 8  inches  long  by  4J  inches  diameter.  Some  of 
them  have  already  fallen,  apparently  from  the  attack  of 
mildew,  those  remaining,  however,  seem  perfectly  healthy. 
The  tree  has  never  before  produced  cones;  it'is26feet 
high,  its  branches  cover  a  circumference  of  about  60  feet, 
and  its  trunk,  at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  measures  2  feet 
7  inches  in  circumference.  The  seeds  of  Araucaria 
Bidwilli,  like  those  of  A.  imbricata,  are  eaten.  Indeed 
they  are  very  important  articles  of  food  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  property  of  the  tribes  in  indi- 
vidual trees  ot  the  Bunya-bunya  is  the  only  possession 
that  they  have,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the  communal 
system  amongst  them. 

For  the  specimen  of  another  fine  plant  from  Moreton 
Bay,  Dendrobium  Hillii,  they  were  also  indebted  to  Kew. 
The  Society  had  supplied  some  of  Dr.  Hooker's  wants, 
and  he  had  sent  them  this  grand  raceme  for  exhibition  at 
the  meeting.  The  fine  mass  which  they  had  in  the  Orchid 
house  now  bore  as  many  as  twenty  inflorescences  fully 
expanded.  The  New  Zealand  Clematis  indivisa  would 
again  attract  their  attention,  and  they  would  see  from 
the  specimen  before  them  what  were  its  capacities  as  a 
greenhouse  climber.  Finally,  he  would  call  their  notice 
to  another  extraordinary  Aroid  from  Mr.  Bull—  Amor- 
phophallus  Rivieri.  It  was  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  and 
had  been  introduced  thence  into  the  Jardin  d'Essai  in 
Algiers,  where  it  was  found  to  succeed  in  the  open  air. 

Scientific  Committee.— Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair.— Mr.  Alfred  Bennett  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
on  the  Fertilisation  of  Grasses,  read  before  the  Berlin 
Academy  by  Dr.  Hildebrand.  We  shall  print  this  paper 
in  extenso  in  a  future  number  ;  in  the  meantime  we  may 
state  that  the  mode  of  fertilisation  differs  not  only  in 
different  grasses,  but  also  in  the  same  grass  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  With  reference  to  this  subject  Dr  Boswell 
Syme  contributed  a  note,  wherein  he  states  his  convic- 
tion that  in  Wheat  the  fertilisation  is  effected  by  the 
flower's  own  pollen.  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited 
"jumping  seeds,"  which  owe  their  motion  apparently  to 
the  larva  of  some  insect.  This  gentleman  also  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  a  fungus,  Cladosporum  herbarum,  found 
within  the  cavity  of  a  boiled  egg.  Specimens  of  Tacon, 
a  disease  affecting  Gladioli,  were  also  shown,  and  of  a 
peculiar  subterranean  fungus  like  a  Truffle,  but  supposed 
to  be  1  form  of  some  Polyporus.  It  was  filled  with 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Professor  Dyer  exhibited  a  leaf  of  an  Acanthus,  A. 
montanus,  in  which  a  second  lamina  had  been  produced 
from  the  sides  of  the  midrib  parallel  to  the  first  one. 

Floral  Committee.— J.  R.  Fernyhough,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.— This  was  in  every  respect  a  wonderfully 
attractive  meeting.  The  approaches  to  the  Council-room 
were  enlivened  by  groups  of  forced  shrubs,  hardy  spring 
flowers,  and  Cyclamens,  amongst  the  latter  being,  per- 
haps, the  finest  and  largest  collection  ever  staged  by  one 
exhibitor,  these  coming  from  the  garden  of  Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twickenham.  Inside  the  Council- 
room  the  tables  were  gay  with  Orchids,  Camellias,  Cycla- 


mens, Primulas,  and  forced  Roses — a  beautiful  collection 
of  the  latter,  the  first  we  have  seen  this  season,  being  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,   who  also  staged  as 
usual  a  considerable  quantity  of  Orchids,   amongst  which 
was  a  fine  example  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  with  two 
remarkably  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers,  which  gained  a 
Cultural  Commendation  ;   several  nicely  flowered  plants 
of  various  Odontoglossums,  the  striking  Oncidium  leuco- 
chilum  splendens,  anew  Lcelia,  in  the  way  of  cinnabarina, 
and  a  new  Fern — Asplenium  longissimum — which  has  ex- 
ceedingly long  fronds,  and  in  general  appearance  much  re- 
sembles   a    Nephrolepis.      First-class    Certificates    were 
awarded  to  the  two  latter  plants.    Next  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
came  Mr.  B.  S.   Williams,   with  a  very  effective  group  of 
similar  plants,  interspersed  with  Palms  and  spring-flower- 
ing plants,  included  with  the  latter  being  a  capital  example 
of  that  exceedingly  useful  plant,  Imantophyllum  miniatum. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  also  sent  a  choice  group  of 
Orchids,    including  fine    specimens    of  Vandas,    Phalae- 
nopsis,  and  Oncidium  leucochilum.    Lord  Londesborough 
again  sent  a  very  choice  assortment  from  his  fine   collec- 
tion at  Norbiton,  the  most  noticeable  amongst  them  being 
a  nice  tuft,  with  six  flowers,  of  the  pretty  Bolbophyllum 
siamense ;  a  specimen  with  two  spikes  of  the  yellowish 
Vanda  gigantea,  a  good  spike  of  Epidendrum  panicula- 
tum,  and  Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  &c.      Mr.  May,  gr.  to 
J.  S.  Brockett,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  whom  we  welcome  as 
a  new  exhibitor,    also  staged  an    attractive    group    of 
Orchids,  amongst  which  we  noticed  a  good  spike  of  Onci- 
dium  hypluematicum,    a   spike  with   11  fine   flowers  of 
Oncidium  macranthum,  fine  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata 
and  Cattleya   Warscewiczii,    and  an  unnamed  form  of 
Odontoglossum  in  the  way  of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and 
which  may  prove  to  be  but  a  fine  variety  of  that  species  : 
nevertheless  the  Committee  considered  it    worthy  of  a 
First-class    Certificate.      Cultural  Commendations  were 
awarded  to  each  of  the  above.     From  Mr.  William  Paul, 
Waltham  Cross,  came  a  very  attractive  collection  of  small 
Camellias  in  flower,  some  boxes  of  choice  cut  blooms  of  the 
same  popular  flower ;  and  a  group  of  the  fine  Waltham 
White  Primula  ;  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded. 
Mr.  James,  gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  again 
sent  some   fine  specimens  of  the    Princess   Louise  and 
Marquis  of  Lome  Primulas  ;   and  from   Mr.    Lawrence, 
Farnham  Castle,  came  a  grand  specimen  of  Dendrochi- 
lum    glumaceum,    to    both    of  which    were  voted  Cul- 
tural Commendations.     Mr.   R.   Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,    showed    two    very    fine    new  hardy    Primroses, 
viz.,    Violet     Gem    and     P.     vulgaris     var.      auricula- 
flora,     both     great     acquisitions     for    spring    bedding, 
and    both    honoured    with    First-class    Certificates.      It 
is    gratifying    to     find     the    Committee    acknowledging 
the  value  of  these  gems  of  spring.     Mr.  Herbst,  nursery- 
man, Richmond,  sent  some  very  fine  forced  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  a  group  of  forced  spring-flowering  plants, 
amongst   which   were  some  very  dwarf    freely  flowered 
Lilacs,  the  best  and  most  useful  plants  of  their  kind  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.     We  believe  the  plants  were 
obtained  by  layering  ;  anyhow,  the  gardener  who  has  to 
force  flowers  in  spring  would  do  well  to  get  a  batch  of  the 
same  size.     Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  again  sent  an  interesting 
group  of  the  charming  hardy  spring  flowers  for  which  his 
nursery  at  Tottenham  is  now  farqpus,  and,  like  most  of  the 
other  exhibitors  of  groups,  received  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion.  The  splendid  collection  of  Cyclamens  shown  by  Mr. 
Little,  and  before  alluded  to,  won  the  1st  prize  very  easily 
in  that  class,  Mr.  James  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing 
Dean,  3d.     There  were  three  classes  for  Cyclamens,  and 
in  each  of  them  Mr.  Little's  gardener  and  Mr.  James  were 
respectively  1st  and  2d,  both  showing  Cyclamens  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.     Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  won 
the  1st  prize  for  6  Camellias  in  pots  with  some  good  half- 
standard  specimens,  and   Mr.  J.    George,   gr.    to    Miss 
Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  had  the  best  6  forced  hardy 
shrubs,  some  good  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Andromeda  floribunda. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unimportant 
meetings  that  the  committee  has  held  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Francis  Dancer  of  Little  Sutton,  Turnham  Green, 
showed  some  excellent  examples  of  Reinette  de  Caux, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Northern  Greening  Apples  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  came  a  large 
bundle  of  very  fine  forced  Asparagus,  to  which  a  Cultural 
Commendation  was  voted.  Mr.  John  Eade,  gr.  to  Dr. 
Bennett,  the  Grove,  Weybridge,  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
the  horned  Orange,  which  in  this  instance  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  teapot,  only  requiring  a  handle  to  complete  the 
similarity.  From  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot, 
Blithfield,  came  three  bunches  of  well  preserved  Lady 
Downe's  Grapes ;  and  Mr.  Piccirillo,  of  Wigmore  Street, 
sent  a  collection  of  vegetables  and  salading  materials  from 
Naples,  including  early  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  Naples  Flat  Endive,  and  a  purple 
Broccoli  named  Cavali  Romani,  and  for  which  a  letter  of 
thanks  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  him.  For  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  bunch  of  late  Grapes  there  were  three  com- 
petitors, each  showing  good  examples  of  Black  Alicante, 
and  taking  the  prizes  in  the  following  order:— Mr. 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  and  Mr.  Parsons, 
Danesbury.  Prizes  were  offered  for  new  Grapes  and 
forced  vegetables,  but  there  was  no  competition. 


Linnean  :  Feb.  20.— G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  papers  read  were  :  1.  On  a  New  African 
Genus  of  Fodostemacca:,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Weddell  ;  and,  2. 
Description  of  Buprestidie,  collected  in  Japan,  by  George 
Lewis,  Esq.  Dr.  Weddell's  paper  was  devoted  to  the 
description  of  an  Abyssinian  species,  belonging  to  a  new 
genus,  which  he  calls  Angolsea.  One  of  its  peculiarities 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  flower-stems  of  so  different 
a  character  that  only  direct  evidence  could  have  con- 
vinced the  author  that  they  originated  from  one  and  the 
same  rhizome.  Angolcca  differs  from  allied  genera  in  its 
capitate  stigma  and  one-celled  capsule,  the  latter  character, 
exceptional  in  the  American  forms  of  the  order,  is  the 
rule  in  the  African  species.    Dr.  Weddell  further  alludes 
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to  the  restricted  geographical  areas  occupied  by  these  sin- 
gular plants,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  many  more 
are  yet  to  be  discovered  in  Africa. 


Botkcs  0f  IcroKs. 

Handbook  of    Hardy  Trees,   Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants,  &c.  ;  based  on  the  French   work 
of  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudiny  entitled  "  Manuel  de 
C  Amateur  des  Jardins"  and  including  the  original 
Woodcuts   by   Riocreux  and  Leblanc.      By   W.    B. 
Hemsley,  formerly  assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     Longmans.     Svo.     Pp.  6S7. 
Figs.  264. 
For  convenience  sake  we  have  abridged  somewhat  the 
title  of  this  work  in  the  above  heading,  but  we  may 
here   add   that   it   well  indicates  the  contents   of  the 
volume  in  the  assertion  that  it  contains  the  descrip- 
tions, native  countries,  &c,  of  a  selection  of  the  best 
species  in  cultivation  ;  together  with  cultural  details, 
comparative  hardiness,   suitability    for  different  situa- 
tions, &c. 

The  principal  object  of  the  compiler,  as  he  tells  us, 
has  been  "  to  furnish  something  between  a  mere  dic- 
tionary of  names  and  a  scientific  treatise  containing 
nothing  beyond  technical  descriptions  of  plants.  .  .  . 
Although  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  practical 
gardening,  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  de- 


such  eminent  horticultural  botanists  as  MM.  Decaisne 
and  Naudin.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  say 
this  or  that  is  not  so  full  as  it  should  be,  this  or  that  is 
omitted,  or  this  or  that  is  treated  with  unnecessary 
fulness,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  very  well 
done,  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  class  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

The  introduction  includes  some  general  remarks  on 
the  classification,  nomenclature,  and  geography  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms.  Then 
follows  a  description — as  simple  as  consistent  with 
accuracy — of  probably  all  the  more  important  species  of 
hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  more  important  garden  varieties. 
These  descriptions  have  been  in  most  cases  drawn  up 
from  actual  specimens,  and  are  not  a  mere  compilation 
from  books.  They  are  arranged  under  their  respective 
natural  orders,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 
are  supplied,  together  with  an  analytical  key  for  the 
purpose  of  more  readily  discovering  the  particular  order 
to  which  any  given  plant  may  belong.  If  it  be  objected 
that  beginners  and  amateurs  may  find  some  difficulty 
in  rinding  what  they  want  from  imperfect  botanical 
knowledge,  that  objection  is  met  by  the  copious  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Besides  the 
advantage  to  gardeners  of  having  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  family  relationships  of  plants  is  so  great 
that  any  little  preliminary  difficulty  met  with  in 
acquiring  it  is  most  amply  compensated  for. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  considerably  more  space  is 


I  not  spinescent  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  webbed  above. 
!  South  of  Europe. 

"3.  E.  cornigerus. — This  has  very  spiny  silvery  foliage 
!  and  large  white  flower-heads.     Central  Asia. 

"4.  E.  spharocephalus. — A  taller  plant,  attaining  a 
I  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  Leaves  large,  pinnatifid,  clothed 
with  a  cottony  down  beneath.  Flower-heads  very  nume- 
]  rous,  blue.     South  of  Europe." 

The  section  on  vegetable  physiology  is  hardly  so 
I  satisfactory    as    other   portions    of    the   work.     It  is 
followed  by  brief  but   clear  chapters  on  climate  and 
soil,    and   by   some   judicious   remarks   of   a    general 
!  character  on  cultivation.     There  are  some  very  sensible 
1  remarks  in  this  chapter,  and  some  excellent  suggestions 
1  how  "  not  to  do"  certain  common  operations,  such  as 
transplanting   and   the  like.     It  is   a   pity   that  side- 
headings  were   not   employed   in   this  portion   of  the 
volume  to   facilitate  reference.     In  any  case   it   is   a 
good  resume,   for  amateurs'  purposes,  of  the  chief  cul- 
tural operations.     Special  directions  are  given  for  the 
culture  of  "American"    plants,    Roses,     herbaceous, 
j  bulbous,  annual,  and  perennial  plants. 

Following   these   cultural  details   we   have   lists  of 

,  plants    according    to    their   duration,     habit,    general 

appearance,    and     suitability   for    various     purposes. 

Then    follows  a   chapter    on    ornamental    gardening, 

lawns,    lakes,   rockeries,   mazes,   flower-beds,  bedding 

1  plants,  &c. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted,  as  has  been  already 
1  said,  to  hardy  plants,  or  to  such  as  may  be  employed 


FlG.  69. — CENTAUREA  AMERICANA. 


FlG.  70. — CENTAUREA  BABYLONICA. 


Fig.  71.— echinops  ruthenicus. 


scriptive  garden  botany,  because  it  is  believed  that  this 
branch  of  horticultural  literature  is  still  far  behind  all 
others.  .  ."  Mr.  Hemsley,  in  his  preface,  goes  on  to 
state  very  honourably  exactly  what  he  has  taken  from 
the  work  of  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin,  and  which,  if  j 
the  woodcuts  be  excepted,  is  really  less  than  would  ! 
appear  from  the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  compiler. 
He  further  enters  at  some  length  into  the  considera-  ! 
tions  which  have  influenced  him  in  the  selection  of 
representative  species  for  description — always  a  difficult, 
and  often  an  unsatisfactory  task.  The  selection,  says 
Mr.  Hemsley,  "may  not  be  in  every  instance  the  best, 
but  it  is  thought  that  details  respecting  the  history  of 
florists'  flowers,  like  the  Aster,  Dahlia,  and  Rose,  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  species  in  cultivation  belonging 
to  a  genus  like  Lilium,  will  be  the  more  acceptable 
than  a  complete  description  of  the  rarer  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. As  a  rule,  those  who  make  large  collections 
are  botanists,  possessing  a  more  or  less  extensive 
botanical  library.  This  work  being  intended  for 
amateurs,  and  gardeners  of  limited  scientific  attain- 
ments, everything  has  been  simplified  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity."  We  have  quoted  these 
passages  from  the  author's  preface  as  showing  clearly 
the  aim  he  had  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  has  been  very  well  , 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Hemsley,  by  early  practical  training  in  gardening 
matters,  and  by  subsequent  botanical  work  in  the 
Herbarium  at  Kew,  is  specially  well  fitted  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  in  this  case 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  in  th,e  wake  of  two 


allotted  to  some  groups  than  to  others,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  very  useful  historical  summaries  of  such  flowers 
as  Pelargoniums,  Asters,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  &c.  This 
kind  of  information  is  so  useful  to  gardeners  that 
we  could  have  wished  it  had  been  even  more  ex- 
tended, as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  some  others.  The  space  for  this  additional  matter 
might  have  been  obtained  by  printing  the  technical 
characters  of  the  orders  in  smaller  type.  Mr.  Hemsley 
has  incorporated  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated,  and 
with  due  acknowledgment,  the  descriptive  lists  of  Nar- 
cissus, Lilies,  and  other  plants  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  this  journal  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  and  others. 
The  following  citation,  and  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations (figs.  69,  70,  71),  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
author  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  of  MM.  Riocreux  and  Leblanc,  how- 
ever, much  exceed  in  beauty  those  here  given. 

"  Echinops. — Herbs  of  Thistle- like  aspect,  remarkable 
for  having  the  capitules  i-fiowered  in  terminal  clusters, 
resembling  the  flower-heads  of  many  other  genera. 
Florets  white  or  blue,  with  an  involucre  of  prickly  scales 
and  bristles.  The  cluster  of  heads  or  capitules  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  linear  scales,  thus  completing 
the  appearance  of  a  single  head.  The  species  are  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  name  is  from 
ex^0^  a  hedgehog,  and  otyts,  resemblance.  They  are 
commonly  known  as  Globe  Thistles. 

"  1.  E,  ruthenicus. — Perennial,  rising  to  a  height  of  2 
or  3  feet.  Florets  blue.  A  native  of  Germany,  flowering 
all 'the  summer. 

"  2.  E,  Ritro,  —Very  near  the  foregoing,  with  pinnatifid 


out-of-doors  in  the  summer  flower-beds.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  success  of  the  volume  may  be  sufficient 
to  induce  Mr.  Hemsley  to  fulfil  his  implied  promise 
to  publish  a  companion  volume  devoted  to  plants  that 
need  the  protection  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  We  have 
bestowed  so  much  well-deserved  praise  on  this  volume 
that  we  are  sure  Mr.  Hemsley  will  forgive  us  for 
pointing  out  that  in  a  future  edition  the  accentuation 
will  need  revision  here  and  there.  Throughout  the 
book  "giganteum"  is  employed  instead  of  "  gigan- 
teum." This  mistake  of  making  the  "e"  in  giganteum 
short  instead  of  long  is  a  very  common  one.  Mr. 
Hemsley  also  writes  Clematis  instead  of  Clematis.  To 
our  thinking  the  long  (-)  and  short  (-)  signs,  which  any 
Latin  dictionary  gives,  are  preferable  and  less  confusing 
than  the  use  of  the  grave  and  acute  accents.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  is  after  all  comparatively  a 
minor  matter. 

Our  Seamen  :  An  Appeal.  By  Samuel  Plimsoll,  M.P. 
4to.  Virtue  &  Co.  Pp.  89. 
Various  circumstances  of  late  have  conspired  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  condition  of  many  of  our  mer- 
chant ships,  and  to  the  means  of  preventing  the 
lamentable  accidents  we  have  so  frequently  to  deplore. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  book  is  therefore  very 
opportune.  Supposing  only  one-half  of  his  statements 
to  be  absolutely  true,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
exaggerated,  even  then  he  has  more  than  made  out  his 
case.  He  is  terribly  In  earnest,  and  we  cordially  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  appeal.  The  book  itself,  apart 
from  its  s,ubject-matter,  is  a  curiosity.      Not  content 
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with  citing  authorities  for  his  statements,  he  reproduces 
the  citations  in  fac  simile  by  means  of  the  heliotype,  so 
that  we  have  newspaper  extracts,  written  documents, 
plans,  and  photographs  accurately  and  beautifully 
reproduced.  The  system  of  "underwriting,"  pre- 
viously a  mystery  to  most  folk,  is  here  fully  explained, 
and  the  reasons  given  why  this  system  of  insurance 
too  often  leads  to  the  very  disasters  it  was  established 
to  counteract  or  to  compensate  for.  The  evils  of  over- 
loading are  graphically  pointed  out  ;  and,  worse  still, 
the  atrocious  manner  in  which  some  ships  are  built  and 
repaired.  The  use  of  short  "  devil  "  bolts  instead  of 
bolts  of  full  length  going  through  the  side  of  the  ship 
is  one  which  seems  to  us,  if  it  can  be  substantiated,  to 
be  morally  an  act  of  murder  as  much  as  would  be  the 
slow  administration  of  arsenic.  We  urge  our  readers 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
this  novel  and  painfully  interesting  volume. 

The   Orchard  House,    or  the   Cultivation    of 

Fruit-trees  under  Glass,  by  Mr.  Rivers  (Longmans), 
has  reached  the  15th  edition,  having  been  "enlarged 
and  improved"  by  the  veteran  author.  Mr.  Rivers 
has  added  little  to  the  rules  of  cultivation,  but  has 
somewhat  modified  his  former  views  with  regard  to 
summer  pinching.  He  still  thinks  it  necessary  for  very 
dwarf  cultivating,  but  in  the  case  of  houses  where  the 
trees  can  be  allowed  to  attain  the  height  of  from  8  to 
10  feet,  more  latitude  may  be  given.  As  regards  the 
management  of  Apricot  trees  in  orchard-houses,  Mr. 
Rivers  has  directed  the  syringing  of  the  trees  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  discontinued. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Common  as  has  been  the  Shrubby  Calceolaria 
in  days  past  for  flower  garden  uses,  it  is  seldom  that 
specimens  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  grown  in  pots  either 
for  exhibition  or  greenhouse  decoration,  the  principal 
efforts  of  growers  in  this  direction  being  applied  to  the 
highlybeautifulbut  more  tender  section  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds.     One  reason  of  this  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exceedingly  common  use  to  which  the  bedding  section 
is  applied,  and  which  renders  their  pot  culture  some- 
what distasteful.     Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  classes  for  shrubby  Calceolarias  seldom  appear 
in  the  schedules  of  horticultural  societies  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  scarcely  present  enough 
of  distinctness  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  to  make 
them  sufficiently  attractive  for  pot  culture,  unless  there 
is  some  particular  stimulus  behind  to  make  their  growth 
acceptable.     And  yet  I  have  seen  specimen  plants  of 
the  shrubby  Calceolaria,  as  shown  at  Southampton  by 
Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  Wm.  Stride,  Esq.,  of  Redbridge,  so 
finely    done    that    London    judges     have    expressed 
considerable    surprise    at    their    appearance,    and    as 
the  class  is  so  uncommon  in  schedules,  they  naturally 
formed    a   centre    of  attraction   to    visitors  to  whom 
the  endless  round  of  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  had 
become  satiating.     If  other  gardeners  could  be  induced 
to  grow  and  show  them  at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions, 
as  Mr.  Davis  used  to  do  at  Southampton,  the  shrubby 
Calceolaria  as  a  pot  plant  would  be  greatly  popularised. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  this  tribe  of  plants  with,  I  trust,  not 
altogether  useless  results.   When  friends  drop  in  here  and 
notice  a  batch  of  nearly  100  seedling  plants  of  the  Cal- 
ceolaria growing  now  in  pots  of  varying  sizes,  some  of 
them  filling  24's,  they  are  greatly  exercised  in  mind 
when  I  declare  them  to  be  strictly  of  the  shrubby  sec- 
tion, as  many  of  them   in  foliage  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  herbaceous  kinds.  They  have  not  been  in 
anyway  artificially  fertilised  with  (lowers  of  the  latter 
strain,  as  I  have  found  any  attempts  in  that  direction 
usually  to  result  in  the  production  of  weak  plants  that 
lacked  the  robust  habit  so  essential  in  the  shrubby  Cal- 
ceolaria.    I  have  rather  sought  to  impress  the  finest 
and   most  effective  floral  characteristics  of  one  plant 
upon  the  dwarf  robust  habit  of  another,  with  some 
success  in  previous  years,  and  I  trust  in  an  improved 
form    in     the     batch     now    growing.       My    earliest 
efforts    were    devoted    to    a     cross    of    the     flowers 
of    the     old    crimson     Sultan     with     those    of    the 
bedding    aurea    floribunda,    and    which    resulted    in 
a  batch  of  plants  having  flowers  of  pure  yellow  upon 
intense  crimson  ;    owing,    however,    to   the  excessive 
drought   of  the  season  the  plants  suffered  in   conse- 
quence, and  the  meerest  pinch  of  seed  was  obtained — 
just  sufficient,  however,  to  save  the  strain  ;  then  came  a 
season  or  two  that  produced  not  even  a  seed,  until  I  got 
them  growing  on  a  holding  <   *' 

results  have  been  obtained.  The  shrubby  Calceolaria 
is  an  exceedingly  shy  seeder— so  much  so,  that  the 
article  is  almost  a  novelty  in  the  trade.  Some  kinds 
will  not  produce  a  dozen  pods  from  a  score  of  plants  all 
through  the  summer,  whilst  others  seem  to  be  more 
fecund  ;  but  these  latter  are  few  indeed.  It  is  only  by 
growing  them  in  the  open  air  in  large  quantities  that 
any  results  in  seed  are  obtainable.  The  shrubby 
Calceolaria  fortunately  is  most  easily  propagated,  if 
proper  patience  be  exercised  before  the  cuttings  are 
taken  off.  The  middle  of  October  is  early  enough,  as  the 
young  wood  is  then  well  seasoned,  and  is  not  likely  to 
damp  oft.  Moreover  I  find  then,  on  lifting  the  old 
plants,  that  in  most  cases  they  have  begun  to  throw 
aerial  roots  from  the  side  shoots  J  and  these  are  certain, 
if  pulled  off  and  put  into  a  bed  or  boxes,  to  make  good 


plants  early  in  the  next  year.  The  strongest,  if  potted 
up  early  and  kept  clean  and  cool,  will  soon  grow  into 
fine  plants,  fit  either  for  show  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration. A.  D. 

Flower  Sticks. — For  ordinary  purposes,  the  best 
flower-sticks  are  made  by  splitting  what  are  known  as 
4-foot  double-selected  laths,  which  the  bricklayer  or 
lathrender  will  supply.  These  should  be  split  and  cut 
to  proper  lengths,  the  edges  rounded  off,  and  the  ends 
pointed,  and  then  the  whole  should  have  two  coats  of 
paint.  They  will  last  the  longer  if  the  pointed  ends 
are  dipped  in  hot  pitch,  which  prevents  their  rotting  in 
the  soil.  Flower-sticks  of  this  sort  are  generally  painted 
green,  but  they  should  be  separated  into  two  or  three 
lots  in  sixes,  and  be  painted  two  or  three  different 
colours,  such  as  reddish-brown,  green,  and  dark  umber. 
These  three  colours  will  match  nearly  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stems  of  plants  which  the  sticks  may  be  used 
to  support.  The  strong  shoots  of  Fuchsias  that  have 
been  cut  down  in  the  open  ground  make  excellent 
flower  sticks,  and  need  no  painting,  because  of  their 
natural  colour ;  the  hardy  Fuchsia,  called  Riccartoni, 
makes  first-rate  flower-sticks,  and  the  common  Snow- 
berry  may  be  cut  down  for  the  same  purpose — the  stout 
rods  trimmed  for  sticks  and  the  light  ones  put  aside  for 
use  as  pegs,  for  which  purpose  they  are  very  tough  and 
trustworthy.    Gardeners'  Magazine. 


Died,  Feb.  23,  aged  76,  Mr.  William  Dowell, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  gardener  at  Grendon  Hall, 
Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bart. 
Mr.  Dowell  served  as  gardener  the  present  Baronet,  his 
father,  and  grandfather  ;  he  was  much  esteemed  by  his 
employers,  as  well  as  by  the  profession  generally,  and 
his  death  is  deeply  lamented  by  his  family  and  friends. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Times  we  read  of 

the  decease,  on  February  21,  at  Naples,  of  M.  Max 
Nisson,  aged  54.  M.  Nisson  wus  a  great  amateur  of 
plants,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Congresses.  He  was  one  of  our 
foreign  guests  in  1866,  and  paid  a  visit  to  this  country 
last  year. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  March  5,  1873. 


as  he  did  :  his  love  of  flowers  was  so  genuine,  and  his 
success  so  entirely  deserved.  Life  of  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  (vol.  iii.,  p.  Si). 

Rhea  Fibre.— Some  years  ago  Lord  Mayo  offered 
a  reward  of  £  10,000  for  a  machine  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare the  valuable  Rhea  fibre  for  the  market.  Mr.  Greig, 
of  Edinburgh,  alone  entered  the  lists,  and  the  trial  of 
his  patent  before  Colonel  Hyde,  the  Mint  Master,  at  the 
Saharunpore  Botanical  Garden,  has  resulted  in  a  most 
suggestive  report.  Mr.  Greig's  machine  proved  to  be 
so  far  hopeful  that  Government  has  awarded  him  £1500, 
and  has  sent  home  for  report  the  fibre  which  he  cleaned. 
The  experiment  has  made  it  evident  that  no  mechanic 
can  succeed  unless  he  has  fresh  Rhea  stalks  to  work  on, 
so  that  the  fibre  is  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  to  those  in 
India  who  desire  to  enter  the  lists.  Mr.  Greig  turned 
out  the  fibre  at  a  cost  of  £13  ids.  3d.  per  ton,  not 
including  interest  on  the  price  of  the  engine. 

Jute  in  the  Southern  States.— The  monthly 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  experiments  in  cultivating  Jute  in  the  Southern 
States  thus  far  indicate  that  both  the  climate  and  the 
soil  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  there  is  a  fair 
promise  that  its  production  will  become  an  extensive 
and  profitable  industry  in  that  region.  Its  fibre  sup- 
plies materials  in  manufactures  for  which  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  and  which,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  does  not  take  the  place  of  Cotton  ; 
while,  therefore,  it  will  not  supplant  the  latter  nor 
compete  with  it  in  the  market,  it  may  enlarge  the  area 
of  profitable  rural  industry  in  the  South.  It  is  claimed 
that  were  the  South  to  divide  the  labour  it  now 
bestows  exclusively  upon  Cotton  between  that  and 
Jute,  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  Cotton  crop,  it  having  been  proved  that,  beyond 
certain  limits,  an  increase  in  the  product  occasions  a 
diminution  in  the  total  value  ;  that  it  supplies  the  raw 
material  for  coarse  fabrics,  which  are  now  largely  im- 
ported by  the  Cotton  growing  States,  but  which  might 
be  manufactured  by  their  unskilled  female  labourers  at 
a  saving  of  millions  ;  that  it  can  be  raised  and  prepared 
for  market  at  a  greater  profit  per  acre  than  Cotton. 
New  York  Tribune. 

Vanilla. — During  the  year  1871,  17J  tons  of 
Vanilla  were  exported  from  Reunion,  and  we  are  told 
that  "the  extravagant  prices  lately  obtained  for  this 
article  have  much  stimulated  the  cultivation,"  so  that  it 
is  probable  much  larger  quantities  will  be  grown  and 
exported  than  hitherto. 
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27.— Overcast  and  dull  till  night 

little  rain  and  snow  fell. 
28.— Very   variable     till    night,    then    cloudless 

Fine.     Rain  in  early  morning. 
1 —Generally  overcast.     Rain   tell   at    times,  accompanied, 

between  to  and  ri  AM.,  by  frozen  rain  and  snow. 
2 — .Overcast   in  early  morning,  with  strong  wind  ;  varying 
amounts  of  cloud    prevalent   till  night,   then  nearly 
cloudless.     Very  hazy. 
3.— Overcast  throughout.     Thin  rain  fell. 
4.— Very  cloudy  till  noon,  and  again  at  night ;  rain  fell  in 

early  morning.     Fine  at  mid-day. 
5.— Generally  overcast.     Rain  fell  occasionally. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  best  Seedling  Dahlia  of  the  Year. — I 

must  tell  you  of  a  pretty  thing  that  has  happened  close 

by.     The  journeyman  of  our  neighbour  the  shoemaker 

has  caught  my  love  of  flowers,  and  having  borrowed  of 

.,    his  brother  the  blacksmith  a  little  bit  of  waste  ground 

them  growing  on  a  holding  soil,  where  more  satisfactory    by  the  forge,  behind  some  Poplars,  which  draw  all  the 

nourishment  from  the  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  raise 
Cabbages  there,  planted  it  with  seedling  Dahlias  (about 
200),  which  he  used  to  water  night  and  morning  with  a 
can,  which  he  carried  backward  and  forward  from  the 
pond  at  the  top  of  the  street.  Well,  he  has  got  the  best 
seedling  of  the  year,  the  very  best.  It  happened  to  be  in 
bloom  intime  for  the  last  Readingshow;  gained,  of  course, 
the  cottagers'  prize,  and  he  will  get  something  between 
£ 5  an<i  £l°  for  the  root,  besides  the  honour.  I  never, 
I  think,  saw  such  a  happy  face  in  my  life  as  his  at  the 
flower  show.  He  never  stirred  from  his  flower.  All 
the  gardeners,  far  and  near  (for  it  was  a  grand  Dahlia 
show,  open  to  all  England,  and  we  had  12  prizes  for 
strangers,    and    they    came    from    ' 


came  from  beyond  London), 
clustered  about  him,  and  John  Brown  and  his  Dahlias 
were  the  lions  of  the  day.     I  think  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  I  moisture  sufficient  to  counteract  its  drying  influence  is 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  genera!  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Soft-wooded  Plants.— In  addition 
to   permanently   planted   out   Heliotropes,    a   series  ol 
plants  are  very  handy  at  this  season  grown  in  pots,  and 
which  may  be  introduced  to  any  forcing-house  where 
not   too   much   heat   is  applied.     These   will   furnish 
numerous  heads  of  delicately  perfumed  flowers,  infinitely 
more  appreciated  now  than  when  they  flower  out-of- 
doors.     Like  forced  Lilac,  the  colour  depreciates,  but 
the  odour  is  much  more  delicate.  Treated  like  Fuchsias, 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  pinched  moderately  during 
summer,  quantities  of  flowers  will  be  forthcoming  in 
late  autumn  and  early  winter,  after  a  rest  of  a  couple 
of  months  in  a  warm  shed,  and  then  put  into  moderate 
heat  till  they  show  signs  of  growth,  when  they  may  be 
partially  shaken  out  and  potted  in  a  light,  rich  mixture 
of  loam,    leaf-mould,    and    Mushroom   dung  ;    where 
upland  sandy  peat  is  procurable,  they  thrive  and  flower 
in  it  better  than  in  any  other  soil.     Another  advantage 
in  these  pot  plants  is  gained  in  doing  away  with  autumn 
propagation  of  the  summer  bedders,  for  any  number  of 
plants  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  taken  off  from  them 
now,  and  struck  in  the  ordinary  way.     Lantanas  may 
now  be  shaken  out  and  repotted. '  These  flower  and 
retain  their  compactness  in  a  poorish  peaty  soil  better 
than  in  a  richer.     They  flower  profusely  in  the  form 
of  a  half  standard,   and  trained  something  after   the 
manner  of  Indian   Azaleas.      Through   being   grown 
grossly,  these  free-flowering  plants  lose  caste.  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  three 
in  a  pot  under  a  glass  in  a  Peach-house,  or  anywhere 
where  a  little  heat  is  comeatable.    These  strike  freely 
without  much  or  any  bottom-heat.  Hydrangeas  brought 
from  their  hiding-places  in  sheds  or  elsewhere  need  good 
soakings  of  water,  and  in  a  short  time  should  have  any 
loose  soil  partiallyshakenoff,  and  be  repotted  in  same  size 
or  larger  pots,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  variegated  one  is 
worth  adding  to  any  collection,  and  so  is  H.  panieulata. 
Tree  Peanuts  may  be  similarly  treated,  using  peat  and 
leaf-mould    and    well-drained    pots.      A    new-started 
Peach-house  or  vinery,  with  a  gentle  moist  heat,  will  be 
found  a  genial  place  for  them,  and  they  may  be  gradually 
inured  to  a  more  airy  place  as  growth  and  flower-buds 
advance.      Wallflowers  in  variety,  potted  up  from  the 
open  ground  in  autumn,  will  now  be  in  or  approaching 
flower;  these  will  be  of  great  service  in  gratifying  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  nose.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

Orchids. — As  the  time  of  year  is  fast  approaching 
when   we   may   hope    for    more    sunshine,    see    that 
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sprinkled  about  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  a  uniform 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  more  air 
having  now  daily  to  be  given,  it  will  be  found  that,  to 
secure  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture,  great  attention 
must  be  given  to  this  point,  for  the  health  of  Orchids 
much  depends  upon  the  atmospheric  moisture  being 
kept  regular,  and  in  just  a  sufficient  supply — not  too 
much,  or  the  more  delicate-constitutioned  sorts  rot  in 
spots  on  the  leaves  or  stems.  This  rot  must  always  be 
carefully  looked  for ;  if  much  of  it  prevails  it  will  soon 
disfigure  a  collection.  It  is  a  sign  of  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere — fcr  that  particular  \  lant,  at  any  rate. 
Whenever  it  aprears,  it  always  selects  the  most 
vigorous  plants,  or  those  fullest  of  sap.  If  not  enough 
of  moisture  is  given,  then  the  plants  shrivel  more  than 
is  good  for  them.  But  I  find  shrivelling  seldom  seems 
to  do  any  harm  if  the  bulbs  are  properly  ripened.  If 
the  bulbs  are  sufficiently  matured,  as  soon  as  growth 
commences  they  will  swell  out,  even  without  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  plant.  All  East  Indian  Orchids 
may  now  be  potted,  using  nice  clean  Sphagnum  moss 
and  large  crocks.  Fill  the  pots  fully  two-thirds  with 
drainage,  using  small  6o-pots  for  this  purpose  in  potting 
large  plants,  as  it  makes  the  pots  lighter  for  carrying 
about  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  well-rooted  plants,  they  can 
be  placed  amongst  the  roots  lighter  than  a  lot  of  broken 
pieces.  See  to  baskets,  and  refresh  the  material 
wherever  it  may  seem  to  require  it.  Have  shading 
fixed  now  without  delay,  as  the  sun  is  getting  very 
powerful  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  IK  Denning, 
Norbiton. 

Succulents. — Repot  Crassulas,  Cotyledons,  and 
Semperz'ivums  that  are  intended  for  pot-culture  ;  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  dash  of  river  sand,  is  a  good 
compost.  After  potting  water  carefully  until  they 
begin  to  grow.  Such  as  Crassula  tnargina/is^  per/osa, 
and  cordata  make  very  good  basket  plants,  for  for  a 
dry  exposed  place  on  a  rockery.  Cuttings  of  Crassula 
lactea  put  in  now  make  nice  plants  for  winter  flowering. 
Agaves  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  time.  Aloes  should 
be  treated  as  directed  last  month.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  select  a  bright  day  to  give  Cacti 
a  watering  overhead  ;  give  air  freely.  The  plants  of 
Phyltocactus  will  begin  to  push  their  flower-buds, 
therefore  water  them  moderately.  Epiphyllums  should 
be  well  exposed  and  moderately  dry  for  a  time.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  Pereskia  for  stocks  ;  though  this  is  gene- 
rally used,  stronger  plants  may  be  grown  on  Cereus 
spedosissimus.  Euphorbias  that  are  growing,  should 
have  water ;  see  that  Stapdias  don't  shrivel.  J.  Croucher. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — Let  the  lawn  as 
well  as  grass  walks,  verges,  borders,  and  belts  be  well 
swept,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  after  a  good  fall 
of  rain  to  repeatedly  roll  the  same,  as  this  will  tend  to 
form  a  firm  sound  bottom  for  the  mowing-machine, 
which  will  very  soon  be  required  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  use  of  which  ought  not  to  be  long 
delayed.  It  may  sometimes,  however,  be  advisable  to 
pass  the  scythe  at  least  once  over  the  lawn,  &c., 
previous  to  using  the  machine.  The  present  is  also  a 
good  time  to  free  the  lawn,  &c,  from  Plantains  and 
other  broad-leaved  plants,  and  to  do  this  effectually  I 
know'of  no  better  plan  than  to  use  an  oyster-knife 
sharpened  on  both  sides.  Thrust  this  under  the  plant 
to  be  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sever  the  prin- 
cipal root  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
plant  can  then  be  drawn  out  easily,  and  into  the  hole 
put  a  small  pinch  of  common  salt.  Flower-beds  upon 
grass  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by  being 
neatly  margined  by  an  edging  tile  of  some  ornamental 
pattern,  the  surface  of  the  beds  being  kept  by  this 
means  an  inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing grass,  and  the  tile  will  also  tend  to  keep  the  beds 
in  their  proper  form.  But  in  cases  where  tiles  are  not 
used  the  edges  of  the  beds  should  now  be  neatly  cut, 
and  as  they  (the  flower-beds)  generally  form  a 
geometric  group  of  more  or  less  intricacy,  each  bed 
forming  a  component  and  necessary  part  of  the  whole, 
it  is  consequently  necessary  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion to  ascertain  the  exact  centres  from  which  the  various 
curves  forming  the  beds  are  described,  otherwise 
the  beds  will  in  time  deviate  from  their  original  form, 
should  the  operation  of  edging  them  be  repeatedly 
performed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone.  It  was  sug- 
gested in  a  former  Calendar  to  have  a  rough  sketch  or 
plan  of  the  parterre,  on  the  beds  of  which  to  write  the 
names,  Sec,  of  the  plants  intended  to  be  put  in  them,  and 
on  this  sketch  might  also  be  indicated  the  several  centres 
from  which  the  curves  forming  the  beds  are  described. 
This  would  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  the  operation 
of  properly  edging  the  same.  Gravel  walks  should  now 
be  neatly  edged,  the  verges  having  previously  been 
rendered  perfectly  level  and  solid  by  frequent  rollings, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  turf-beater,  and  the  gravel 
should  also  be  turned,  or  at  least  broken  up,  and  after 
having  a  thin  coat  of  fresh  gravel,  be  well  rolled  down. 
If  the  garden,  &c,  is  to  be  kept  in  first-rate  order,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  once  a-year, 
and  now  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  Let  the  surfaces  of 
all  beds  and  borders  containing  spring  flowering  plants 
be  frequently  stirred  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  &c. 
Make  good  any  vacancies  which  there  may  be 
with  plants  from  the  reserve  ground,  as  herbaceous 
and  spring  flowering  plants  of  all  sorts,  as  well 
as  autumn-sown  annuals,  may  now  be  transplanted 
with  impunity.  Hardy  climbers  of  all  sorts,  such  as  Cle- 


matises, Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Pillar  Roses,  Ivies, 
&c,  should  now  have  the  dead  or  unnecessary 
wood  cut  from  them,  and  be  carefully  pruned  and 
tied  or  nailed  in.  Magnolias  and  other  half-hardy 
plants  trained  to  walls,  or  as  standards  on  the  lawn, 
&c,  which  may  have  had  the  protection  of  mats  or 
similar  material  during  the  winter,  may  now  be  par- 
tially uncovered.  Standard  and  dwarf  Roses  may  now 
be  pruned,  and  wherever  supports  may  be  required  in 
the  form  of  stakes,  &c.,  this  should  be  attended  to  at 
once,  and  labels  renewed  wherever  this  is  required.  The 
manure  with  which  the  plants  may  have  been  mulched 
during  the  winter,  together  with  any  additional  matter 
which  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  the 
same,  may  now  be  carefully  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  fork  in  preference  to  a  spade, 
in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Continue  to  increase  bedding  plants  of  all 
sorts  that  are  likely  to  be  required.  Calceolarias 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  out,  and  which 
may  have  been  put  in  as  cuttings  during  last  October, 
and  wintered  in  the  store  pots  in  cold  pits  or  frames, 
may  now  be  pricked  out  into  light  rich  soil  in  frames, 
turf-pits,  or  even  in  a  prepared  trench,  so  that  they 
can  have  when  necessary  the  protection  of  mats,  or 
some  such  material,  and  from  this  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  flower  beds  in  May  with  little  or  no  check. 
Should  the  weather  continue  mild,  similar  treat- 
ment will  also  be  applicable  to  Gazanias,  Verbenas, 
and  various  other  species  of  bedding  plants.  Where 
succulents  are  likely  to  be  extensively  used  as  edging 
plants,  and  for  carpet  bedding,  &c,  such  species  as 
Echti'eria  secunda  glauca,  Sempervivum  californicum, 
S.  canariense,  &c,  which  may  have  been  wintered  in 
clusters,  ought  now  to  be  divided  and  pricked  out 
separately  in  pans  or  boxes,  keeping  the  larger  plants 
by  themselves  in  cool  pits  or  frames,  while  the  smaller 
plants  should  be  encouraged  by  a  little  warmth,  in 
order  to  have  them  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform 
size  when  planted  out.  If  wanted  early,  a  few  hardy 
annual  flowers,  including  Ten-week  Stocks,  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  warmth,  but  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
sowing  annuals  in  the  open  air  earlier  than  the  last 
week  of  March,  in  even  the  most  favourable  soils  and 
situations.  P.  Griez'e,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Collections 
of  alpine  plants  in  pots  under  glass  will  now  be  very 
generally  active,  and  will  consequently  stand  in  need 
of  closer  attention.  All  that  are  pot-bound  should  be 
potted,  or  broken  up  and  repotted,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  breaking  up 
overgrown  specimens,  but  it  may  still  be  done  with 
perfect  safety  in  all  cases  except  bulbous  and  tuberous- 
rooted  species,  which  are  actively  growing.  In  potting 
let  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  different  sorts  be  pro- 
vided for  as  far  as  possible.  Creeping  and  trailing 
sorts  should  be  potted  in  pans  in  which  blocks  of 
porous  stone  or  charcoal  may  be  placed  and  rise  to  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  as 
to  give  scope  for  the  growth  of  each.  Exercise  care  to 
avoid  overpotting  small  growing  kinds,  such  as  Solda- 
nellas,  Androsaces,  &.C.  If  large  specimens  of  these  are 
desired  let  them  be  potted  several  together  in  well 
drained  pots,  separating  each  plant  with  a  piece  of 
stone  or  charcoal.  The  plants  will  cover  the  surface 
quickly  when  done  in  this  way,  and  are  less  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  rash  dashings  of  water  than  when  they 
are  potted  singly  and  unprotected  by  the  stones  or 
charcoal  mentioned  ;  they  will  also  make  more  effective 
specimens  when  in  flower,  the  mass  being  greater. 
Use  a  pure  sandy  loam  if  it  can  be  got  for  all  loam 
loving  sorts,  and  these  are  a  very  large  majority  in 
every  general  collection  of  alpines.  Peat  if  good  may 
be  mixed  with  heavy  binding  loams,  to  lighten  them,  in 
conjunction  with  a  sufficiently  liberal  allowance  of 
sharp  sand  or  grit ;  but  if  good  peat  cannot  be  got  it 
should  not  be  used.  Horse  droppings  that  have  been 
turned  and  sweetened  and  dried,  are  the  best  substi- 
tute for  excellent  peat  in  a  compost  for  these  plants. 
Old  Mushroom-bed  stuff,  if  handy,  may  also  be  used 
with  excellent  effect.  Nearly  all  the  Erica  family  and 
its  allies  delight  most  in  peat  or  peaty  composts. 
Eriea,  Azalea,  Andromeda,  Bryanthus,  Gaultheria, 
Pyrola,  Rhexia,  Spigelia,  Pinguicula,  Linnosa,  do  best 
in  peat,  or  where  peat  predominates  in  the  compost. 
Some  of  the  Primulaceee,  such  as  Androsaces,  Soldo- 
nellas,  and  some  of  the  Gentians  also,  like  peaty  mix- 
tures, but  light  sandy  loam  is  better  alone  than  with 
peat  of  inferior  quality.  Drain  all  pots  well,  and  be 
careful  not  to  over-water  newly  potted  plants,  only 
keep  the  new  soil  moderately  moist  till  roots  push  well 
into  it,  and  then  the  supply  may  be  increased  with 
advantage.  Sow  seeds  of  choice  alpines  and  herba- 
ceous plants  in  pots  in  heat ;  the  less  valuable  sorts 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
in  proper  order  to  receive  them.  Slight  heat  only  is 
desirable  for  rearing  seedlings  of  these  hardy  plants. 
A  night  temperature  of  650  is  ample,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  or  150  during  the  day.  Beware  of  cover- 
ing the  seed  too  deeply,  and  also  of  covering 
too  slightly:  both  errors  are  equally  bad.  In  the  case  of 
small  seeds  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  practice  to 
cover  very  lightly  with  a  little  sand  and  then  lay  an 
even  thin  layer  of  moss  or  Sphagnum  on  the  surface, 
the  moss  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  washed  up — 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  thin  covering — and  mode- 
rates evaporation.  Hard  skinned  seeds  maybe  steeped 
in  tepid  water  with  advantage  for  12  or  24  hours  before 


they  are  sown.  Propagate  by  cuttings  and  division 
all  sorts  that  are  scarce  and  that  may  be  increased  in 
these  ways.  Plant  out  seedlings  and  cuttings  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  but  inure  them  first  to  full  expo- 
sure to  the  open  air.  Look  over  beds,  borders,  and 
rockwork,  and  secure  all  tiny  sorts  and  those  that  may 
have  been  planted  out  recently  ;  many  are  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  and  a  little  atten- 
tion now  will  save  them.  Protect  the  blossoms  of 
early  flowers  from  heavy  dashing  showers  of  rain  or 
hail  and  sudden  frost.  Let  cleanliness  and  order  be 
maintained  at  all  points.  Wm.  Sutherland,  JCnoivcfield 
Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines — Those  plants  which  started  into  fruit  last 
January  will  now  be  flowering.  During  that  period  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  temperature  in  the  house  well 
maintained,  in  order  to  properly  develope  the  flowers 
and  perfect  the  setting  of  the  pips.  The  night  tempe- 
rature should  be  700,  and  750  in  the  day-time  by  fire- 
heat  ;  if  mild  weather  prevails,  a  few  degrees  higher 
will  be  beneficial.  Ventilate  at  8o°  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  let  it  range  between  So°  and  900  by  sun- 
shine ;  close  the  house  at  So°,  and  at  that  time  it  should 
be  well  syringed,  avoiding  the  plants.  In  light,  airy 
structures  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired, but  in  close,  damp  pits  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  drier  while  the  plants  are  blooming,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  little  air  should  be  given  at  the  top  of  the 
pit  every  day.  It  will  tend  to  remove  the  condensed 
moisture,  which  in  prolonged  dull  weather  is  somewhat 
injurious.  As  the  days  lengthen,  and  sunshine  and 
heat  increase  with  the  advancement  of  the  fruit,  more 
frequent  attention  will  be  required  to  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots.  The  judicious  application  of  that 
element  is  the  most  important  part  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Pine-apples  in  pots.  On  every  occasion 
weak  guano-water  should  be  used,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  850,  and  the  heat  at  the  roots  should  be  kept 
steadily  at  from  8o°  to  900.  Watch  the  state  of  the 
bed  in  which  the  suckers  are  plunged  ;  if  the  heat 
should  exceed  95°,  lift  the  pots,  and  place  beneath 
them  a  crock.  Those  in  fermenting  beds  at  this  season 
will  not  require  watering  until  the  roots  reach  the  side 
of  the  pots.  Other  details  in  management  should  be 
continued  as  directed  for  the  last  fortnight.  Advance 
the  temperature  of  successional  fruiting  plants  to  650  or 
700  at  night,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  daytime. 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 

Figs. — In  houses  where  the  fruit  are  swelling  in- 
crease the  night  temperature  to  6o°  or  650  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  from  700  to  750  by  day.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  rather  low  temperature  than  to  fire  excessively 
in  cold  weather,  quite  independently  of  the  price  of 
coals.  Keep  the  house  thoroughly  moist  at  all  times, 
syringing  all  over  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Those  in 
pots  should  be  carefully  watered  at  the  root  until  they 
get  into  thoroughly  active  growth,  but  when  this  is  the  case 
they  can  scarcely  be  over-watered.  Pinch  out  the  points 
of  all  shoots  as  soon  as  they  attain  3  to  4  inches  in  length, 
excepting  where  the  trees  are  yet  required  to  grow. 
Finish  pruning  all  the  later  trees  and  plants.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  propagate  such  as  may  be  required. 
The  best  cuttings  are  those  shoots,  from  3  to  4  inches 
long,  which  have  a  heel  of  last  year's  wood  ;  but  when 
quantity  is  required  they  strike  very  freely  from  eyes, 
like  Vines  placed  in  a  good  brisk  bottom-heat  in  light 
sandy  soil.  As  soon  as  rooted  pot  them  into  small  pots, 
and  by  growing  them  on  rapidly,  they  will  make  large 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  season.  B.,  Middlesex. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
A  busy  season  for  the  gardener  is  now  at  hand.  With 
favourable  weather  and  the  ground  in  a  fit  state,  the 
general  planting  for  summer  crops  should  be  proceeded 
with  as  fast  as  possible.  Potatos  form  an  important 
element  in  vegetable  produce,  and  all  early  kinds  should 
now  be  planted.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  overstock- 
ing the  ground  with  late  kinds ;  these  are  better  grown  in 
the  open  field,  as  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  garden  they  make 
an  exuberant  growth,  and  besides  being  an  exhaustive 
crop,  are  too  frequently  an  unsatisfactory  one,  from  the 
susceptibility  to  disease.  An  additional  disadvantage 
is  that  late  sorts  are  on  the  ground  too  long  for  the 
usually  limited  space  of  the  garden,  and  do  not  admit 
of  successive  crops  the  same  season.  We  find  it  an 
advantage  to  grow  only  early  kinds,  and  these  are 
planted  rather  thickly  in  the  rows,  which  are  3  feet 
apart  ;  this,  after  forking  and  earthing  the  Potatos, 
admits  the  planting  of  main  crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Kales,  or  Broccoli  between  the  rows,  and  by  the  time 
these  begin  to  grow  freely,  the  Potatos,  if  not  used 
while  young,  are  ready  to  take  up  for  storing.  Make 
sowings  of  early  Carrots,  Turnips,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  &c. 
Complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  planting  of  Asparagus 
and  Seakale,  and  sow  for  next  year's  supply  of  young 
roots.  Dress  off  the  dead  or  decayed  leaves  of  Straic- 
berries ;  hoe  and  rake  between  the  rows,  but  avoid 
forking  between  them  at  this  season.  The  main  crop  of 
Onions  should  now  be  sown  ;  where  a  large  supply  is 
required  it  is  best  to  sow  in  drills  10  inches  apart  ; 
after  raking  in  let  the  surface  dry  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  firmly  roll  the  ground  with  a  light  roller ;  this 
prevents  the  drying  winds  from  checking  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seeds,  and  is  generally  beneficial  to  all  light 
crops.      Keep   up   successional    sowings  of  Radishes, 
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small  salad,  &c,  and  prepare  ground  for  the  general 
sowing  of  Broccoli,  Kale?,  &c,  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  If  the  plants  are  strong,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  them  now  required,  Cauliflowers  may  be 
planted  out  on  good  rich  ground  ;  but  if  an  early 
supply  is  grown  under  handlights,  it  is  better  to  defer 
for  another  week  planting  out  the  general  crop.  In 
the  forcing  department  put  in  the  last  lot  of  Asparagus  ; 
this  should  give  a  supply  until  the  outdoor  stock 
begins  to  come  in.  Seakale  not  yet  covered  should 
be  so  before  the  crowns  begin  to  move,  as  otherwise 
no  amount  of  covering  will  prevent  its  greening  ;  we 
usually  cover  the  last  lot  with  inverted  pots,  and  a 
doubled  piece  of  turf  placed  on  the  drainage  hole  of 
the  pot,  afterwards  shaking  a  little  loose  litter 
over,  so  as  to  exclude  sun-heat  or  frost  ;  by  this 
means  good  Seakale  is  obtainable  until  the  first 
or  second  week  of  May.  Tomatos  now  strong  and 
well  established  in  6  or  7-inch  pots  may  be  placed  in 
14-inch  pots  for  fruiting.  Use  a  good  rich  compost  of 
one-third  well  decomposed  manure  to  two-thirds  loam. 
Pot  firmly,  and  place  in  a  light,  airy  situation,  in  a 
temperature  of  6o°.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth 
pinch  out  all  laterals,  and  stop  at  the  fourth  truss  of 
bloom  ;  by  this  means  from  10  to  14  lb.  of  fine  fruit 
will  be  obtained  from  each.  The  plants,  when  requiring 
it,  should  have  a  stout  stake  of  3  to  4  feet  placed  to 
each.  Continue  to  prick  off  young  plants  of  Celery, 
Cauliflowers t  &c. ,  in  frames.  Capsicums,  &c. ,  when 
large  enough,  should  be  pricked  off  singly  or  in  threes 
in  small  pot«,  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  IV.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  Wor- 
cestershire. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  weather  during  the  past  month  has  been  every- 
thing one  could  desire  as  regards  wall  fruit  trees. 
There  has  been  just  sufficient  frost  to  retard  the  swell- 
ing buds  without  injuring  them.  The  prospects  of  a 
good  fruit  crop  this  season  are,  therefore,  better  now 
than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  All  pruning  and 
nailing  of  wall  trees  should  now  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible.  Young  trees  planted  in  the  autumn,  or  more 
recently,  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes  or 
buds,  if  not  already  done,  to  obtain  the  foundation  for 
the  formation  of  handsome,  fruitful  trees.  Wall  trees 
will  soon  require  protection  ;  preparations  should 
therefore  be  made  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  The 
ways  and  means  for  protecting  trees  are  many — from  a 
glass  case  to  a  covering  of  netting.  In  the  absence  of 
more  expensive  protecting  materials,  Fir  branches,  if 
properly  put  on,  make  an  excellent  protection  for  fruit 
trees.  Before  fixing  the  branches  to  the  trees,  the 
small  branches  should  be  well  thinned,  so  as  to  admit 
light  and  air  to  the  blossom.  When  this  is  not  at- 
tended to,  and  the  branches  are  put  over  the  trees 
without  the  smaller  branches  being  thinned,  they  pre- 
vent the  light  and  air  from  getting  to  the  blossom,  and 
do  much  more  harm  than  good.  A  crop  of  fruit  should 
not  be  risked  on  account  of  a  little  labour  and  expense. 
As  regards  hardy  fruits,  all  planting  and  pruning 
should  now  be  finished,  and,  if  not  already  done,  as 
previously  directed,  the  young  shoots  of  espalier, 
pyramid,  and  other  trained  trees  should  be  properly 
tied,  and  the  borders  should  be  dressed  and  dug. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  grafted.  Look 
carefully  over  Apple  trees,  and  if  there  beany  American 
blight  on  any  of  them,  rub  a  little  linseed  oil  into  the 
affected  parts  with  a  brush ;  this  will  destroy  it.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  may  still  be  planted,  but  should  be 
well  mulched  with  rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and 
moist  about  the  roots ;  they  do  best  in  a  good  deep 
loamy  soil  and  in  an  open  situation.  In  general  these 
and  all  Bush  fruit  should  be  cultivated  in  plantations 
by  themselves.  Dress  and  dig  all  borders  when  the 
pruning  is  finished.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  bull- 
finches, which,  if  unobserved,  will  in  a  short  time 
make  sad  havoc  among  Gooseberries  and  Plums. 
Strawberry  runners,  that  were  put  into  beds  in  the 
autumn,  should  now  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  fruit,  in  rows  from  2  to  3  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  growth  and  habit  of  the  different  sorts.  Look 
over  the  Strawberries  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  if 
the  frost  has  lifted  any  of  them  out  of  the  ground, 
make  them  fast— treading  them  well  down  with  the  foot 
is  as  good  a  mode  as  any,  and  will  not  injure  the 
crowns.  M.  Saul,  Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Apricots  :  F.  B.  Apricots  succeed  best  in  a  calcareous 
soil.  In  a  non-calcareous  soil  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
supply  chalk  ;  but  of  course  where  this  already  exists  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Asparagus  :  A  Subscriber.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  Asparagus.  Plant  one-year-old  plants.  A  good 
sort  is  the  Giant  Purple  Argenteuil.  Connover's 
Colossal  is  another. 

Dahlias  :  Subscriber  B.  The  following  24  Dahlias  are 
all  fine  exhibition  varieties  :—  Alexander  Cramond,  Amy 
Creed,  Annie  Neville,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Caroline 
Tetterell,  Charles  Backhouse,  Criterion,  Flag  of  Truce, 
James  Hunter,  John  Kirby,  John  Standish,  Leah, 
Memorial,  Mr.  Dix,  Maid  of  Essex,  Monarch  (a  fancy 
variety  that  produces  grand  self-coloured  flowers),  Mrs. 
Barton,  Royalty,  Sam.  Naylor,  Sir  Greville  Smythe, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Laird,  and 
William  Lucas,  The  following  12  fancy  varieties  make 
a  good  selection  from  this  section  :— Attraction,  Chang, 


Fanny  Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Gipsy,  Leopardess,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Norah  Creina,  Prospero,  Queen  Mab, 
Richard  Dean,  and  Viceroy. 

Dendrobium  var.  :  L,  P,  &  Co.  We  think  not. 

Larch  Planting  :  Rusticus.  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle,  who  has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  writes  as  follows  in  reply  to  your 
letter: — "  I  would  advise  'Rusticus'  not  to  replant 
the  ground  entirely  with  Larch  ;  after  40  years'  growth 
the  soil  must  be  much  exhausted  for  the  same  class  of 
trees.  The  remaining  underwood  should  also  be 
entirely  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole  replanted  anew, 
with  a  mixture  of  hardwood  deciduous  trees,  consist- 
ing of  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Beech,  and 
Birch  ;  these,  in  about  equal  proportions,  should  fill  up 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  space,  the  remaining  fourth 
should  consist  of  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Fir  dis- 
persed amongst  them  to  act  as  nurses.  The  distance 
apart  should  be  3^  feet." 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  W.  1,  Adiantum  tenerum  ;  2, 
Nothochlasna  nivea  ;  3,  Asplenium  cicutarium ;  4,  too 
far  gone  for  recognition.—  C.  IV.  Strickland,  Luisia 
teres,  Bl.,  H.  G   Rchb.  f. 

Purple  Constantia  Vine  :  IV.  Stevens.  This  variety 
is  rather  more  shy  in  bearing  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  some  others.  You  answer  your  second 
question  yourself ;  you  cannot  do  better  than  inarch 
Muscat  Hamburgh  on  it. 

Sweet  Almond  :  D.  Deal.  Evidently  the  Peach 
Almond,  Persica  amygdaloides.     A  very  old  kind. 

Turf  Bank  :  W.  E.  R.  For  your  steep  bank  on  which 
nothing  will  stay,  you  might  try  with  advantage  the 
free-growing  Pyrethrum  Tchihatchewii. 

Vine  Leaves  :  IV.  Windebank.  The  leaves  you  have 
sent  us  are  scorched.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  insect.  The  scorching,  or  burning,  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  escape  of  some  smoke  or  sulphurous  gas 
from  the  flue. 

Catalogues  Received.— Elwanger  &  Barry  (Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.),  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Fruits.— J.  Coombs  (Trie  Ferns,  Enfield, 
Middlesex),  Catalogue  of  Cuttings  of  Florists'  Flowers. 
-Isaac  Brunning  (Market  Place,  Great  Yarmouth), 
General  Seed  Catalogue. 


Communications  Received.— J.  D.  S.— B.  C— W.  T.  P.— 
Teutschel  &  Co.— R.  G.-G.  W.—  Mrs.  T.  -  Subscriber— J.  W. 
— E.  H.-S.  R.  B.  — Max  Leicbtlin-W.  E. 


llJariuts, 

CO  VENT  GARDEN— March  7. 
Business  transactions  remain  without  much  alteration  ; 
a  fair  supply  of  most  descriptions  of  outdoor  produce 
renders  prices  almost  stationary.  Good  dessert  Apples 
and  Pears  are  becoming  comparatively  scarce.  Hothouse 
Pines  and  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  trade ;  a  few 
Strawberries  are  offered,  at  nominal  prices,  but  there  is 
little  inquiry  for  them. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . 
Melons,  each 


3  oto  s  o 
8  o — 16  o 
6  o — 12  o 
40—80 
2  o —  3  o 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


Vegetables. 
s.  d,    s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  310  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ..   5  o — 12  o 

—     French,  do.  ,.20  o — 40  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o 


Cabbages,  per  doz. . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p. bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Potatos— Round, 


s.  d.   s.  d. 
2  oto  2  o 

40—86 

8  0—12  o 
6  o— 10  o 

15  o — 30  o 

d.   s.d. 

itO  2  o 


Lettuces,  per  score. .   1 

—  French,  per  doz.  2  o—  3  o 

1  o —  2  o 

50—66 


Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . 

Peas,  green,  p.  Tb —  10 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  6 —  o  8 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun,  . .  1  o —  1  6 
Salsafy,  per  bun.  . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . .  —  20 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . .  1  6 —  2  6 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6—  .. 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve.  2  6 —  3  6 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  4  o 
Turnips,  per  bunch  ,  o  3 —  ®  4 


Kidneys,  gs.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,    p.  doz. 

sprays 


Azaleas,  each  .. 

Begonias  p.  doz, 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  tcrmi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 


1  3 

'.'.  —  06 
20—60 

1  o —  2  o 

16-36 

2  o —  3  o 

0  2 —   O    4 

3  0—50 
O    2 —    O    4 

jos.  to  14s.  per  cwt. 
to  its.  do. 
Cut  Flowbrf. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s,  d.  s.  d. 

3  oto  4  o    Hyacinths,    Roman, 
1  6 —  40        p.  doz.        . .  . .    1  oto  i  6 

1  6 —  3  o     Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  sprays      . .  1  o—  3  o 

1  o —  1  6     Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  0 —  6  o 
6  o —  8  o     Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         ..06—10 

..  —  06     Roses,  p.  doz.  ..  2  o —  6  o 

Violets,  p.  12  bun,..    1  o—  1  6 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d  j.  d. 

2  6to  7  6    Double  Pelar- 

6  o — 12  o  goniums  ..p.doz.  6  oto  g  o 
g  0—12  o  Mignonette  ..  do.  4  o —  6  o 
g  0—18  o  Myrtles  ..  do.  3  o —  9  o 
Primula  sinensis  do.  4  o —  6  o 
24  o — 36  o  Spirxa  japonica.do.  12  o — 24  o 
t2  o — 24  o  Scarlet  Pelar- 
6  0—12  o  goniums  ..  do.  4  o —  6  o 
I  Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o—  q  o 


RODERICK     NICOLSON.    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i.  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 

R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  ia,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  Londi 


JC.  STEVENS  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  KVF.RV  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

TREACLE,  for  CATTLE  FEEDING,  at  gj.  5<f,  per 
Cwt.    Cash,  less  3^  per  cent.  Discount. 
MACFIE  AND  SONS,  Sugar  Rclincrs,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,  TO  HIRE,  within  an  easy  distance  from 
the   City,  a  PIECE  of  GROUND,  about  Une  Acre,  suitable 
lor  a  Trial   Ground.       Preference  given  to   Nurserymen   who  could 
supply  Labour.     Send  all  particulars  to 
^ALFRED   LEGERTON.  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  THREE  HUNDRED  ACRE  FARM 
of  Land  situate  near  to  one  of  the  best  Market  Towns  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  Land  is  of  fair  quality,  well  watered  and 
sheltered  ;  the  Farm  Buildings  are  being  put  into  good  repair,  and  to 
a  Tenant  of  skill  and  capital  liberal  terms  will  be  offered.  Entry  at 
Lady-day  next. 

Appointments  to  view  the  Farm  wilt  be  made  by  Mr.  CARROLL, 
Coalville,  Leicester,  to  whom  communications  should  be  addressed. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 
O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
10  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  32,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  St.,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
March  ii,  at  half-pnst  12  o'clock  prccisclv.  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  the  surplus  stock 
of  a  celebrated  Grower;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of 
the  best  varieties;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  H.irdy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  Choice  CONIFER.-E,  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS; 
Choice  Double  CAMELLIAS.  AZALEA  INDICA.&c  ;  together  with 
some  Imported  FLOWER  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI,  RAN  UNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  &c. 

On   view   the   morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues    may    be   had  at   the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

SALE"  THIS  DAY,  AT~  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3941.— First-class  Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit 

TREES,  &c 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  March  8,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  first-class 
Standard  ROSES,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Teas,  Noisettes, 
ttourb.ins.  Moss, and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses;  choice  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES  and  PINKS,  Herbaceous  PLANTS,  Hardy  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  GLADIOLI,  I.ILIUMS,  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3942.— New  Fruit  Tree,  Persimmon; 

NEW  and  OTHER  LILIES. 

MR.  }.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  10,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an 
Importation  from  Japan  of  a  new  hardy  FRUIT  TREE,  the  PER- 
SIMMON. "The  flavour  approaches  that  of  an  Apricot,  gradually 
passing  into  that  of  a  Medlar,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  very  pleasant.  In 
the  milder  parts  of  the  South  o  England  it  would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  fruit  trees.  For  orchard-house  culture  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial."— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27,  1872.  Alio  a 
quantity  of  CALOCHORTUS  and  ERYTHRONIUM  G1GAN- 
TEUM,  together  with  LILIUM  HUMItnLDTII,  PUHERULUM, 
WASHING TONIANUM,  from  North  America;  L  KRAMERI, 
and  L.  THUNBERGIANUM  WILSONI,  from  Japan ;  and  other 
rare  LILIES. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3942.— Specimen  Camellias. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
MONDAY,  March  10,  upwards  of  200  splendid  Specimen 
CAMELLIAS,  full  of  bloom-buds,  and  2  to  7  feet  nigh — well-shaped 
Plants,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3942.— Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March   10,  splendid   Plants  of  ONCIDIUM  MACRAN- 

THI'M  MAXIMUM,  in  the  finest  possible  condition;  also  fine 
masses  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  R<  >SEl/M  ,  1  ">NCIDI  I'M,  FHAL/E- 
NOPSIS,  NANODES,  MEDUSA,  &c  ,  all  arrived  within  the  last 
few  days, 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3942.— Cool  Orchids,  Just  Arrived. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  10,  an  importation  of  COOL  ORCHIDS  from  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  collected  by  Mr.  Roeil,  com- 
prising 240  Plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roscum,  in  fine 
varieties;  150  Odontoglossum  Inshayi  ;  ago  Odontoglossum  nebu- 
losum,  in  fine  varieties;  and  200  Odontoglossum  pulchcllum  majus, 
— all  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3943.— Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  March  it,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  400  PENS 
of  FIRST-CLASS  TOULTRY  aDd  PIGEONS,  including  many  Prize 
Birds  from  the  Yards  and  Lofts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  James,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Patrick,  Mr.  G.  South,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Mr. 
Crisp,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Taylor,  Colonel  Hassard,  and  other  well- 
known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3944.— Consignment  of  Plants  from  Ghent. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  12,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  choice 
CAMELLIAS,  Indian  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  and  other  plants,  from 
Ghent;  1000  first-class  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  some 
of  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  from  one  of  the  most  renowned 
English  Rose  nurseries;  also  a  variety  of  Hardy  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  Herbaceous  PLANTS,  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  Ac. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey 

(One  Mile  from  the  Woking  Station,  South-Western  Railway). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen, 
Nurserymen,  Builders,  and  others,  that  in  consequence  of 
many  Lots  not  "having  been  disposed  of  at  the  late  Sale  of  NURSERY 
STOCK  at  DUNFORD,  they  have  been  removed  (for  convenience  of 
Sale)  to  the  above  Nursery,  and  will  be  there  OFFERED  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  least  resetve,  on  WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  March  10  and  20  inst  ,  each  day  at  1  o'Clock.  They 
consist  of  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3to  4  feet ;  SYCAMORE,  NOR- 
WAY MAPLE,  and  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  5  to  9  feet;  SCOTCH 
and  SPRUCE  FIR,  3  feet,  clean  grown  ;  ENGLISH  OAK,<  feet: 
Green  and  Variegated  HOLLY,  YEW,  BOX.  RHODODENDRON 
PONTICUM.ftc.  Also  a  quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  many 
other  items,  enumerated  in  Catalogues,  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale, 
and  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  (ree  by  post  on  application. 


To  Practical  Gardeners  and  Others. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  WANTAGE,  BERKS. 

J  AND  E.  BELCHER  are  favoured  with  instructions 
•  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Bear  Inn,  Wantage,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  36,  at  3  for  4  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  all 
those  valuable  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  with  Orchard  -  house, 
60  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet,  fitted  with  cannon  boiler,  4-inch  pipes,  Ac, 
complete,  and  well  stocked  with  very  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  ; 
Greenhouses,  35  leet  by  1 1  feet,  ond  35  feet  by  13  feet ;  Pineries,  34  feet 
by  ia  feet,  and 33  feet  by  7  feet,  fitted  with  saddle  boiler,  pipe*,  Ac, 
complete;  Garden  and  Dwelling  house,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Newbury  Street,  with  a  frontage  thereto  of  40  feet  (•  Ini  hd 

Further  particular*  may  be  obtained  of  L.  fOTCHAM,  Esq,, 
Solicitor;  and  of  J.  anp  E.  BF.LCHER,  Auctioneers  and  Estato 
Agents,  Wantage. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Collection  of  Established  Orchids,  In  fine  Healthy 

CONDITION. 

CAPES,  DUXN  and  CO.,  have  received  instructions 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  March  14,  commencing  at  it _o  Clock, 
at  their  Sale-room.  14,  Parsonage,  St.  Mar^s,  Manchester,  a 
VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
including  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  Mcsospimdium 
vulcanicum,  the  rare  and  beautiful  Cettleya  Mendehi,  Ladia  majalts, 
and  other  desirable  plants;  also  Imported  plants,  in  excellent  health, 
of  the  new  and  magnificent  Oncidium  tigrinum,  recently  received  Irom 
their  collector  in  Mexico :  along  with  a  noble  white  Schombur-kia, 
Epidcndrum  nemorale,  Odontoglossum  Rcichenheimn,  Oncidium, 
Barkerii,  and  other  varieties.  . 

May  be  viewed  on  the  afternoon  previous  and  morning  of  bale, 
when  Catalogues  may  be  had,  or  earlier,  together  with  further 
particulars,  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street, 
Manchester. 


Manchester— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of    ORCHIDS.    PALMS,    STOVE    and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLEICHENIAS. 

CAPES,  DUNN  AND  CO.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel.  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manley  Mall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  and  011 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  15,  16,  and 
17.  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  half-past  it  for 
ia  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants.  Catalogues,  admitting  one  person  to  the  View  and  Sale. 
price  u.  each,  arc  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  PortcVs 
Lodge,  at  the  Hall,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  or 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  to  4  o'Clock. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants.  &C..  in  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  is  Old  Trafford, 
about  half-a-mile  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line 

EngllshGrown  Camellias,  Azalea  lndica,  EpipnylTums, 

EUCIIARIS,  AMARYLLIS.  FERNS,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES  in  large  quantity,  Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS, 
together  with  a  Collection  ol  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  for  small 
or  large  Garden. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.on  THURSDAY,  March  n.at  half-past  12  o'Clock,  200  English- 
grown  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,  EPIPHYLLUMS, 
EUCHARIS.  AMARYLLIS,  FERNS,  &c;  200  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSE  TREES,  Dwarf  and  Standard  FRUIT  TREES,  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  small  or  large 
Garden;  a  quantity  of  RHODODENDRONS,  EVERGREENS  and 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  


Great  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MR.  THOMAS  WILDE  has  received  instructions 
from  Mr  B.  Whitham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  at  his  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  on 
W  INDAY  and  TUESDAY,  March  10  and  n,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock, 
the  following  well-grown  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  comprising  a  large 
quantity  ot  2  to  4-yr.  old  Seedling  Rhododendrons,  twice  trans- 
planted ;  also  fine  bushy  Rhododendrons,  from  1%  to  4  feet  high  ; 
common  Laurels,  Austrian  Pines,  English  Yews,  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana,  American  Arbor-vita;,  Thuja  Warreana,  Azalea  pontics,  Box, 
Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  common  Ash,  Norway  Maples,  Sycamores, 
1  lis,  Willows,  Privets,  extra  strong  transplanted  Quick,  4  to 
6  years  old  :  Syringas,  Dogwoods,  Ribes  sanguinea,  &c. 

Catalogues  may  dc  had,  gratis,  on  and  after  Monday,  March  3,  and 
further  information  obtained,  on  application  to  B.  WHITHAM,  the 
Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  offices, 
60,  Hyde  Lane,  Hyde,  near  Manchester. 


important  Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

The    LATE     LORD     SOUTHAMPTON'S     HERD    at 
WHITTLEBURY,  TOWCESTER, 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  March  10,  at  1  o'Clock,  at  Church  Farm, 
Whittlebury,  near  Towcester,  Northamptonshire,  the  ENTIRE 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Southampton.  It 
numbers  about  50  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  among  which  are 
several  representatives  of  the  "Sylph"  tribe  (whence  the  Milcote 
Charmers  came),  the  "Seraphina.""LovcH's  Lilac,"  "Merino,"  and  other 
good  families,  bred  during  the  last  30  years  from  the  Stocks  of  the 
Right  Hon-  Charles  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Messrs.  Oliver, 
Roberts,  Law  ford,  and  other  well-known  breeders.  Sires  combining 
the  Bates  with  the  Seraphina  and  Sylph  strains  have  of  late  years  been 
used,  and  the  Stock  will  be  found  of  a  capital  description. 


Rothersthorpe,  near  Northampton. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  March  20,  at  Rothersthorpe,  near  Blis- 
worth  Station,  about  THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED 
SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Faulkner.  They  consist  of 
10  young  Bulls,  principally  by  the  late  Mr.  Pawletl's  Athelstane 
(23,331),  and  2c  young  Cows  and  Heifers ;  the  latter  are  by  Lord 
Penryhn's  2d  Earl  of  Darlington  (26,056},  and  in-calf  to  Athelstane  ; 
the  whole  being  bred  on  the  Farm  from  the  Rothersthorpe  Herd, 
which  has  been  established  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  is  much 
esteemed  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    SALE    of    FIRST-CLASS 
SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  honoured  with  instructions 
from  Colonel  Towneley  to  announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  May  1  next,  the  world-renowned  TOWNELEY 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  which  for  years  have  maintained 
an  unrivalled  position  at  the  meetings  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  The  Herd  consists  of  about 
Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  many  of  them  being  of  the 
Barmpton  Rose  or  Butterfly  blood,  so  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after.  Besides  the  Royal 
Prize  Winners  at  Oxford,  Wolverhampton,  and  Cardiff,  the  Sale  will 
include  the  American  6lh  Maid  of  Oxford,  Waterloo  34th,  British 
Beauty,  the  dam  of  Baron  Oxford's  Beauty,  the  gem  of  the  Manchester 
Royal,  and  also  two  own  sisters  of  that  superb  heifer ;  one  of  them, 
Oxford  Beauty,  is  the  winner  of  eight  prizes,  and  has  never  been  beaten. 

The  Young  Animals  are  chiefly  by  that  excellent  sire,  Baron  Oxford 
(23,375),  whose  stock  in  the  showyards  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 
This  Bull,  and  the  pure  Bates  Earl  of  Thorndale  (28,521),  are  now  in 
service,  and  both  will  be  included  in  the  Sale. 

Catalogues,    with    Pedigrees,    will    shortly    be    issued,   and    duly 
announced,  with  further  particulars,  in  future  Advertisements. 
London  :  13,  Euston  Square  — March  1,  1873. 


Exton,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  May  15  (1  o'Clock).  at  Brook 
Farm,  Exton,  between  Oakham  and  Stamford,  Mr.  Chas.  Chapman's 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS,  numbering 
about  40  head  of  Cows,  Heiiers  and  Bulls.  Many  of  the  animals 
are  descended  from  the  old  Whitwell  blood,  the  pedigrees  of  which 
trace  to  Lord  Exeter's  bull  Emperor  (1014),  and  Mr.  Jobson's 
Cavalier  (861),  whilst  others  are  ot  the  Famley  Grizzle  and  Mr.  Beau- 
ford's  Harriet  tribe,  both  excellent  for  their  dairy  properties.  Bulls 
of  good  blood  and  character  have  been  used.  Wisdom  (30,331)  bred  at 
Burghley  (from  the  stock  whence  the  prize  bull  Telemachus  came), 
being  now  in  service  The  stock  is  of  long  and  good  standing  in  the 
county,  the  cattle  being  of  large  scale  and  great  substance,  and  prizes 
have  been  won  at  the  Oakham  shows  from  the  earliest  period  down 
even  to  last  year,  when  the  1st  prize  was  obtained  for  the  best  fat 
cow  or  heifer. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  soon  be  had  ol  Mr.  CHAPMAN, 
Exton,  Oakham;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
London,  W. 


CARTER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

Per  Acre. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     28s.  to  30J. 

FOR   MEDIUM    SOILS  ...     2&s.  to  30s. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 28*.  to  30J. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature)  :— 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  It  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  KlERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds.' 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 
"  Vou  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thoueh  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition." 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,  gd.       Price  per  cwt.  on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence   of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Vent  nor, 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre.—,,      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      14     o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22     6 

CLOVERS   ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


SUTTONS' 

GRASS    SEEDS 

For  ALL  SOILS. 

r  prices,  see  page  324  of  this  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

SUTTONS'  HOME  GROWN  FARM  SEEDS. 

For  prices  and  particulars  see 

SUTTONS'     GENERAL     PRICE     LIST 

of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

Now    ready,    gratis    and    post    free. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Wheelers' 

Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture. 


rpHE  natural  result  of  the  present  agitation 
respecting  the  farm  labour  question,  must 
be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  rearing  stock  rather 
than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Per- 
manent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  viz.,  27s.  to  31J.  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash 
and  payment  of  carriage  are  very  favourable 
to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON 
GRASSES,  containing  full  particulars  con- 
cerning laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture, 
will  be  fsrwarded  post  free. 


J.  C,  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER,  and  59, 
MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY —Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


LINCOLNSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
GAINSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION. 
The  next  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Gainsborough  on 
JULY   23,   24,   and   23.      Prizes,   £1600.     LAST    DAY   of   ENTRY, 
JUNE  21.     The  Prize  Lists  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

By  Order,                         STEPHEN  UPTON,  Secretary. 
St.  Benedict's  Square,  Lincoln.— Feb.  24. 


R 


OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  fi  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1873. 

• 

WE  do  not  hear  or  read  that  agricultural 
societies,  or  even  individual  agriculturists, 
have  anywhere  been  stirred  up  as  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been,  to  insure  a  proper  repre- 
sentation this  year  at  Kensington  of  that  great 
industry  whose  fruits — "  agricultural  products  " 
— are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  great  sections  of 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1873. 
Agricultural  products  and  processes  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  industries  whatever, 
and  ought  to  have  a  proportionate  share  of  that 
energy  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive, to  which  the  success  of  previous  exhibitions 
has    been    owing,      It   is    probable,   now    that. 
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so  large  a  share  of  English  food  is  im- 
ported, that  the  products  of  foreign  agricul- 
ture will  be  abundantly  exhibited,  and  English 
farmers  certainly  ought  not  to  let  judgment  go 
by  default  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  Whether 
through  merchants  or  growers,  a  complete  set  of 
at  least  bushel  samples  of  our  various  grains — 
cereals,  leguminous,  and  other — should  be  exhi- 
bited. Will  not  Messrs.  Raynbird,  Calde- 
COTT  &  Co.,  who  have  been  so  long  known  both 
as  growers  and  as  merchants,  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  supply  a  series  of  specimens  which  shall 
occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  importance  ? 
Or  Mr.  Patrick  Shirreff,  of  Haddington 
— ought  he  not  to  be  applied  to  for  advice  and 
assistance?  To  judge  from  the  average  prices 
now  being  struck  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  of 
utility,  as  illustrating  the  difficulties  imposed  by 
climate,  if  a  series  of  grain  samples  were  forth- 
coming of  last  year's  harvesting  in  Scotland,  to 
contrast  with  those  of  the  best  growth  and 
ripeness  from  the  South. 

Then  we  shall  surely  have  our  great  seedsmen 
— we  need  not  quote  their  names,  for  our  adver- 
tising columns  are  full  of  them — vieing  with 
one  another  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
samples  of  our  various  root  crops,  grass  crops, 
forage  crops,  which  they  exhibit.  We  do  not 
need  to  enumerate  the  species  and  varieties 
which  ought  to  be  exhibited.  The  plants  culti- 
vated for  use  or  cattle  food  are  no  less  deserving 
of  illustration  than  those  whose  fruits  are  con- 
vertible directly  into  food  for  man  ;  and  a  series 
of  specimens  of  Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Kohl 
Rabi,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Potato,  Cattle  Melons, 
&c,  ought  to  be  collected  and  displayed. 

The  plants  whose  useful  products  have  to  be 
extracted  from  them  ought  also  to  be  exhibited, 
along  with  the  art  or  process  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the  raw  state  and 
all  stages  of  manufacture — the  Sugar-Beet  and 
its  products — plants  yielding  oils,  or  essences,  or 
dyes, — of  all  these,  through  manufacturers  if  not 
through  cultivators,  specimens  ought  to  be  col- 
lected, so  as  to  illustrate  the  processes  connected 
with  them. 

Then  we  come  to  the  animals  of  the  farm  : — 
Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  bees,  &c.  Is  it 
impossible  to  collect  for  some  months,  as  in  a 
menagerie,  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  our  do- 
mestic animals  ?  Care  must  at  any  rate  be 
taken  to  show  such  specimens  of  their  produce 
as  are  capable  of  exhibition — the  various  cheeses 
of  the  country  and  the  various  wools  :  these, 
certainly,  are  capable  of  easy  collection  and 
display.  Models,  if  not  living  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  the  precocious  maturity  which  has 
been  attained  in  our  various  breeds  of  meat- 
producing  animals  might  be  exhibited. 

The  whole  practice  of  artificial  manuring 
ought  to  be  illustrated,  and  the  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  present  in,  say,  a  ton  of  ordinary 
farmyard  dung  might  be  actually  shown. 

Lastly,  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  autho- 
rities whether  a  collection  of  at  least  such  farm 
implements  as  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  food  should  not  be  attempted. 
Threshing  and  winnowing  machines,  corn  mills, 
dairy  apparatus,  &c.  Models  and  drawings  of 
agricultural  buildings,  too,  ought  to  be  exhibited. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  list  of  names  to  whom 
application  should  at  once  be  made  for  help  and 
co-operation,  if  anything  like  a  satisfactory  dis- 
play of  agricultural  products  is  to  be  made  at 
Kensington  this  year. 

"  By  means  of  his  inimitable  system  of  tillage, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  has  added  10  inches  to 
the  stature  of  his  Beans,  and  increased  the  yield 
by  more  bushels  than  I  can  recollect."  The 
words  are  spoken  by  Mr.  Evershed  (seep.  807), 
and  whether  in  irony  or  not  they  are  perfectly 
true.  Not,  however,  that  "  inimitable  "  is  to  be 
read  in  its  strict  meaning,  for  happily  the  Wool- 
ston system  is  easily  imitable,  and  there  are 
immense  areas  of  clay  land  in  this  country  where 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  Woolston  results  would 
follow  the  Woolston  practice. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not 
to  be  silenced  by  either  raillery  or  cajolery,  but 
that  week  by  week  he  continues  with  unabated 
vigour  to  maintain  the  proposition  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth  and  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance to  which  the  roots  of  the  cultivated  plants 
have  ready  access. 

A  clever  writer  of  paradox  is  a  welcome  corre- 
spondent, and  we  gladly  publish  Mr.  Ever- 
s  hed's  amusing  criticisms,  but  they  are  not  in 


the  least  likely  to  shake  our  faith  in  deep  and 
thorough  tillage.  The  Agricultural  Gazette  can 
now  look  back  through  30  years,  and  its  readers 
know  that  England  of  1S73  yields  more  than 
England  of  1843,  not  only  because  of  the  im- 
portations of  guano,  bones,  and  nitre  which  have 
been  recorded  here — not  only  because  of  the 
oilcakes  and  grain  that  have  been  imported  as 
food  for  English  live  stock  during  all  these  years, 
but  also  because  English  soil — thanks  to  more 
general  land  drainage  and  better  tillage  imple- 
ments, and  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
them — is  deeper  than  it  was.  There  are  a 
thousand  farms  on  which,  as  well  as  Woolston, 
Beans  grow  taller  and  yield  more,  not  only 
because  of  richer  manuring,  but  also  because  of 
deeper,  better  tillage. 

Mr.  Evershed,  who  seems  to  have  read  his 
widely-scattered  collection  of  agricultural  facts  by 
the  light  of  personal  experience  on  soils  as  poor 
as  sand,  and  as  difficult  as  clay,  must  not  think 
that  the  whole  story  of  mere  tillage  improvement 
is  to  be  read  on  the  stiff  Weald  lands  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  It  is  to  be  read  even  in  Canada,  whose 
virgin  soils,  along  with  those  of  Romney  Marsh, 
are  quoted  against  the  Woolston  practice.  "  Oh, 
man  !  they  just  scart  the  grun'  here,"  was  the 
indignant  criticism  of  a  Scotch  farmer  near  the 
Great  Falls  to  Mr.  Caird  when  on  his  Ameri- 
can tour  ;  and  it  is  as  a  protest  against  this  mere 
scratching,  which  is  all,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  horse-power  can  accomplish  on  our  heaviest 
clays,  that  Woolston  experience  is  being  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  agricultural  readers  with 
such  earnestness  by  Mr.  Smith.  And  in  our 
own  country,  too — in  the  North,  at  any  rate, 
where  they  think  more  good  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  offering  ^300  for  information  on  this  subject 
than  by  spending  it  in  obtaining  a  report  of  the 
agricultural  department  at  Vienna — they  are 
believers  in  deep  tillage  past  all  power  of  paradox, 
however  wittily  presented.  "  The  pulverisation 
of  the  subsoil  and  its  mixture  with  the  upper  soil 
is  the  keystone  of  the  Yester  deep  land  culture." 
It  is  to  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  the 
President  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  the  tenant  of  the  Yester  farm,  where  the 
effects  of  deep  tillage  as  an  essential  part  of  good 
agriculture  have  been  most  successfully  illus- 
trated, that  we  owe  the  recent  offer  of  large 
prizes  by  the  Northern  Agricultural  Society,  no 
longer  exclusively,  as  heretofore,  for  the  best 
animal  or  implement,  but  for  the  best  account 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

Whoever  earns  that  prize  will,  no  doubt, 
describe  a  success  due  to  liberal  manuring  as  well 
as  deep  and  thorough  tillage ;  but  that  the  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  is  an  essential  part  of 
good  agriculture  is  now  too  well  known  to  be  a 
proper  subject  for  even  the  cleverest  ridicule. 


Trade  was  quiet  in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday 

last,  the  best  samples  only  realising  last  week's  prices. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  the  supplies, 

though  not  excessive,  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  sales  have  been  effected  at  barely  late  rates. 

We  have  received  by  telegram,  as  we  go  to 

press,  the  following  respecting  the  show  and  sale  of 
Shorthorns  at  Bingley  Hall,  on  Thursday : 
— In  the  class  of  yearling  bulls  there  were  57  entries. 
The  1st  prize,  £30,  went  to  SirG.  Jenkinson  ;  the  2d, 
£20,  to  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay  ;  and  the  3d,  to  Mr.  C. 
Boyes.  The  1st  prize  animal  went  to  Earl  Warwick, 
at  So  gs.,  the  2d  prize  beast  made  100  gs.,  and  the  3d 
prize  animal  went  at  71  gs.  The  average  was  good. 
In  the  class  for  bull  calves  there  were  82  entries,  the 
first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Thos.  Hewer,  and  the  2d  to 
Mr.  Thos.  Mace.  The  first  sold  for  65  gs.,  and  the 
second  for  109  gs.  Average  good  in  this  class  also. 
The  few  aged  bulls  and  females  made  fair  prices. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  held  at 
the  Society's  offices  on  the  14th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  : 
— "  That  at  the  forthcoming  election  44  names  should  be 
added  to  the  present  list  of  pensioners,  viz.,  8  males, 
6  married  couples,  24  females,  and  2  children,  thus 
raising  the  total  number  of  pensioners  to  320,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  ,£6647. 

The  Snow  of  Stallion  Horses  held    last 

week  by  the  Glasgow  Agricultural  Society  included 
81  entries,  compared  with  54  in  1872,  63  in  1S71,  and 
30  in  1870.  It  was  originally  established  for  local 
purposes,  but  provincial  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  deputations 
to  Glasgow  to  make  choice  of  a  horse  for  their  respective 
localities.  j£8oo  were  competed  for  in  direct  premiums. 
Few  aged  stallions  were  exhibited  ;  the  majority  were 
3  and  4-year-olds.  The  Glasgow  Agricultural  Society 
selected  "  Crown  Prince,"  a  dark  brown  5. year-old 
horse,  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Shields,  New  Galloway, 
his  sire  being  Mr.  Muir's  "  Champion."  As  a  yearling 


at  the  Glasgow  Summer  Show  he  gained  the  1st  prize. 
The  prizes  offered  by  other  localities  and  societies  were 
successively  awarded — each  by  its  own  deputation 
appointed  to  secure  the  services  of  an  appropriate  animal. 

■  Mr.  Jenkins'  paper  on  the  large  and  small 

farm  systems  was  the  subject  of  an  adjourned  dis- 
cussion before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  on  Monday 
last.  Before  the  discussion  commenced  Mr.  Jenkins 
read  a  short  paper  (reported  in  another  page),  in  which 
he  combated  some  of  the  arguments  raised  at  the  former 
meeting,  and  dwelt  more  fully  on  the  question  of  horse 
labour,  which  had  been  a  capital  point  in  his  original 
lecture. — Mr.  C  S.  Read,  M.P.,  stated  that  notwith- 
standing this  reply  to  the  criticisms  with  which  the 
statement  comparing  the  keep  of  a  horse  with  that  of 
eight  people  had  been  received,  he  still  could  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Jenkins'  conclusion.  If  we  kept  all  our 
cart-horses  as  we  did  our  racehorses,  or  our  farm 
labourers  as  we  did  our  pigs,  then  he  could  understand 
it ;  and  as  to  the  statement  that  1  qr.  of  Wheat  per  head 
was  the  actual  average  annual  consumption,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  not  such  a  wonderful  difference  between 
bread  and  Wheat,  and  at  that  rate  the  consumption 
would  only  be  1 4  lb.  of  bread  per  day  ;  they  could  not 
keep  their  labourers  solely  upon  that,  and  God  forbid 
that  they  should  ever  try  to  do  so.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  proper  comparison  between  the  keep  of  eight  persons 
and  one  horse.  He  maintained]  that  as  a  rule  they 
could  keep  a  horse  for  10s.  a  week,  and  if  they  did  not 
do  so  he  would  advise  them  to  try  it.  He  was  within 
the  mark  in  saying,  that  with  Lucerne  for  three  months 
in  the  year  his  horses  only  cost  him  from  ys.  gil.  to  8j. 
per  week,  and  their  winter  keep  would  be  about  iox. 
But  this  was  a  side  question  of  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  card  ;  and  coming  back  to  that,  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  large  farms  must  produce 
more  food,  and  at  a  less  cost,  than  small  ones. 
As  regards  the  comparisons  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween steam  and  horse  power,  they  must  all  know  that 
there  were  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  when  they 
could  not  use  the  steam-engine  ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  day  but  what  they  could  find  something  profitable 
for  a  horse  to  do  ;  so  that  they  must  not  claim  every 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  steam-engine.  —  Dr. 
Voelcker  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  defining  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  during  a  definite  period. 
This  depended  a  great  deal  upon  what  they  considered 
an  equivalent.  In  making  calculations  of  this  kind  the 
value  of  the  equivalent  should  be  well  defined.  In  the 
paper  under  discussion  two  different  things  were  put 
in  comparison.  Mr.  Jenkins  would  be  right  in  his 
estimate  if  they  fed  their  horses  on  Wheat ;  but  the 
fact  was  they  had  a  great  quantity  of  green  food  which 
contained  little  nutriment  available  for  the  food  of  man, 
hut  was  good  keep  for  horses  ;  and  it  was  not  fair  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  comparing  the  keep  of  a 
thoroughbred,  or  a  carriage-horse,  with  the  food  given 
to  a  prisoner  or  a  pauper.  Mr.  Jenkins  had  said 
that  he  regarded  meat  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
a  stimulant  as  a  luxury  ;  and  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  on  that  point.  If  you  wanted  to  get  plenty  of 
work  out  of  a  man  you  must  give  him  plenty  of  con- 
centrated food. — Mr.  Trethewy  thought  they  had 
had  a  discussion  of  everything  but  what  was  on  the  card. 
As  regards  the  question  whether  large  or  small  farms 
were  the  best,  he  remarked  that  if  you  go  into  Norfolk, 
or  any  other  county  where  light  soils  predominate, 
there  you  would  find  large  farms,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  went  into  the  West 
of  England  or  Yorkshire,  you  would  find  small  farms, 
the  size  in  both  cases  being  regulated  by  the  same  law 
— the  quantity  of  labour  required  by  a  given  area  of 
land.  He  thought  it  was  a  most  desirable  thing  that 
in  every  district  there  should  be  farms  of  various  sizes, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  stepping-stones  for  rising  men.  He 
believed  that  the  sizes  of  farms  were  adapted  all  over 
the  country  to  the  requirements  of  the  respective 
localities,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  large  farms  were 
worked  at  much  less  cost  than  small  ones,  and  would 
yield  a  larger  remainder  of  produce  available  as  food. 
— Mr.  G.  Smythies  said  that  in  this  country  large 
farms  were  no  doubt  the  best,  but  these  should  not  be 
compared  with  the  small  farms  in  other  countries, 
where,  perhaps,  they  could  grow  Vines  for  wine- 
making,  Olives,  Flax,  or  such-like  productions, 
involving  a  great  deal  of  special  labour.  He  thought 
they  were  all  fully  agreed  at  the  former  meeting 
that  it  was  very  desirable  in  this  country 
that  there  should  be  both  large  and  small 
farms.  After  alluding  to  the  practical  remarks  which 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr.  Smythies 
remarked  that  the  great  error  Mr.  Jenkins  had  made 
was  in  comparing  a  starved  man  with  a  well-fed  hard- 
working horse.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
fair  to  have  compared  a  starved  man  with  a  starved 
horse. — Mr.  Trask  felt  exceedingly  disappointed  with 
the  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated.  As 
farmers,  he  did  not  think  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
providing  food  for  the  people  if  it  did  not  pay  them. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  capital  employed  by  large 
and  small  farmers,  he  remarked  that  in  Wiltshire  the 
small  farm  occupiers  employed  much  less  capital  per 
acre  than  the  large  farmers. — Mr.  Brown  thought  there 
was  room  for  misapprehension  as  to  what  they  termed 
large  or  small  farms.  He  thought  a  farm  of  300  acres, 
composed  of  rich  soil,  had  as  great  a  right  to  be  called 
a  large  farm  as  a  farm  of  1000  acres  of  light  soil.    Mr. 
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Read  had  just  given  him  the  startling  fact,  that 
in  Norfolk — a  large-farm  county— there  were  neverthe- 
less 10,000  farms  varying  from  2  to  20  acres. — 
The  Rev.  E.  Smythies  thought  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  small  farms  in  those  districts  where  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  were  predominant,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  in  the  production  of  corn  and  such  like 
substantial  food  the  small  farm  man  could  not  compete 
with  the  large  farmer.  An  old  definition  had  been 
made  in  that  room  that  the  only  men  who  could  suc- 
ceed as  small  farmers  were  those  who  did  two  men's 
work  and  lived  on  less  than  one  man's  food.  Personally 
he  thanked  Mr.  Jenkins  for  his  paper ;  the  author  was 
one  of  a  small  body  who  had  infused  fresh  blood  into 
the  Club,  and  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  not 
wholly  monopolised  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
— Mr.  Trask,  Highlease,  Yeovil,  had  always  thought, 
and  still  was  of  opinion,  that  as  regards  the  sizes  of  farms 
the  matter  rights  itself.  The  Belgian  experience  of 
small  farms  had  proved  an  utter  failure ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  they  need  interest  themselves  much  with 
the  question,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  our  Government 
intended  to  interfere  in  the  matter. — Mr.  Jenkins, 
in  reply,  especially  on  his  valuation  of  the  agricultural 
cost  of  horse-keep,  pointed  out  that,  when  a  compari- 
son was  made  between  two  things  not  exactly  similar, 
the  only  safe  course  was  to  trace  them  back  to  a 
common  origin,  and  base  the  comparison  upon  grounds 
common  to  both.  In  this  way  he  traced  the  food  of 
horses  and  men  back  to  the  land  which  produced  it, 
and  he  still  considered  that,  taking  average-kept  horses 
and  average-fed  people  in  the  different  countries  of 
which  he  had  treated,  his  estimate  was  not  very  far 
wrong.  Replying  to  Mr.  Read's  epigrammatic 
summary  of  his  argument,  he  denied  that  a  cavalry 
horse  or  a  north-country  cart-horse  was  kept 
as  a  racehorse  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  true  that 
either  the  whole  Belgian  nation  or  the  Scotch  agricul- 
tural labourers  lived  like  pigs,  though  the  latter  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  select  as  their  staple  article  of  diet 
a  substance  which  was  at  the  same  time  highly 
nutritious  and  very  economical.  In  conclusion,  he 
reminded  the  Club  that  in  all  statistical  researches, 
especially  when  made  the  first  time,  absolute  accuracy 
was  nearly  impossible  ;  and  he  hoped  that  some  other 
investigator  would  travel  over  the  same  ground  as  he 
had,  point  out  his  errors,  and  bring  the  comparisons 
between  the  different  countries  to  greater  perfection  than 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  attain.  The  Chairman 
(Mr.  Thompson,  Badminton)  remarked,  with  regard 
to  the  sizes  of  farms  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  but  that 
those  farms  which  are  best  for  the  country  are  those  on 
which  there  is  the  most  liberal  expenditure  of  capital ; 
and  these  were  the  moderately  large  farms.  It  did  not 
matter  what  the  size  was,  so  long  as  the  capital 
employed  was  sufficient. 

On    Tuesday    evening    Lord    Malmesbury 

moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  return  of  the 
Amount  of  Game  Sold  in  Great  Britain  by  licensed 
dealers  in  1872,  and  of  the  amount  imported  into  and 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same 
year.  His  object  was  to  disprove  the  allegations  made 
by  members  of  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  who 
charged  the  Game  Laws  with  being  the  principal  cause 
of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food.  The  consumption 
of  rabbits,  he  was  told,  was  enormous  in  this  country, 
and  thus  they  appeared  to  afford  some  compensation 
for  any  destruction  they  might  occasion  ! 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in 
its  amended  condition.  An  abstract  of  it  will  be  found 
in  another  page. 

The  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 

Agriculture  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  M. P.,  in  the  chair.  Sir  M. 
Lopes,  M. P.,  produced  a  report  from  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Committee,  in  which,  referring  to  the  measure  for 
"  The  Amendment  of  our  System  of  Local  Taxation," 
promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  regret  was  expressed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  not  as  yet  made 
known  the  nature  of  their  proposals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  were  glad  to  note  that  the  Premier 
echoed  their  Chairman's  desire  to  free  the  consideration 
of  this  question  from  the  bias  of  mere  party  politics  ; 
and  that  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government  "to  do  justice  to  each  class  and  each 
interest,"  and  to  avoid  sowing  any  dissension  between 
different  classes  of  ratepayers.  The  committee  trust 
that  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  the  country  generally, 
will  be  allowed  time  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
measure  before  it  has  to  be  discussed  and  decided  on  in 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  costs  of  criminal  pro- 
secutions, should  no  early  steps  be  taken  in  the  matter 
the  committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  endeavour  again 
to  bring  before  the  House  this  special  grievance,  which 
not  only  affects  county  and  borough  ratepayers  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  imperils  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice.  The  committee  have 
reintroduced  their  Local  Taxation  Accounts  Bill  of  last 
session,  and  Mr.  Pell  has  taken  charge  of  the  measure, 
which  now  stands  for  second  reading  on  Friday,  the 
7th  inst.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  a  committee  of  nine, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  was  appointed  by 


the  Council  to  collect  and  prepare  information  on  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements.  Subsequently 
the  Council  discussed  the  question  of  Poor-law  relief, 
under  the  four  heads  of  restriction  of  outdoor  relief, 
classification  of  indoor  paupers,  separate  schools,  and 
industrial  establishments. 

Messrs.  J.  Berger  Spence  &  Co.'s  Monthly 

Circular,  issued  (March  1)  from  75,  Mark  Lane,  E.G., 
announces  the  introduction  to  the  manure  market  of 
"a  new  product,  surpassing  in  quality  any  artificial 
fertiliser  previously  in  use.  Its  excellence  is  chiefly  in 
the  very  large  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  of 
which  it  contains  45  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  precipi- 
tated phosphate,  in  combination  with  ammoniacal  and 
alkaline  salts  in  such  quantity  and  proportion  as,  if 
mixed  with  an  ordinary  25  per  cent,  superphosphate, 
would  reduce  the  latter  to  a  compound  containing  only 
from  15  to  18  per  cent,  soluble  phosphate.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  new  product  contains  the  necessary 
constituent  in  the  proportion  of  three  against  one  of  the 
quantity  hitherto  found  in  artificial  fertilisers.  This, 
besides  conferring  great  advantages  from  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  will  yield  an  indirect  profit  in  the 
freight,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  extraneous  matter 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  transport  more  than  50  per 
cent"  This  is  wholly  a  quotation  ;  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  analyses  of  authentic  samples." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"This  statement  in  Saturday's  Agricultural  Gazette, 

taken  no  doubt  from  the  Parliamentary  report  of  the 
Times,  is  incorrect : — '  Mr.  Pell  withdrew  the  Agricul- 
tural Children's  Education  Bill,  finding  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  take  the  matter  up.'  The  following 
extract  from  the  Parliamentary  summary  of  the  same 
paper  is  really  how  the  matter  stands: — 'The  Agricul- 
tural Children  Bill  was  committed,  but  Mr.  PELL 
announced  that  it  would  not  be  pushed  further  until  Mr. 
Forster  had  explained  his  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  Education  Act.'  This  is  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
Forster's  order,  and  is  rather  hard  upon  a  private 
member.  In  the  early  days  of  this  session  it  would  have 
been  no  trouble  to  pass  such  an  unopposed  Bill  through 
committee,  but  should  it  be  put  off  until  after  Easter  it 
may  be  crowded  out  for  want  of  time,  all  the  Wednes- 
days even  into  July  being  already  booked,  and  Govern- 
ment measures  will  occupy  all  the  other  days  when 
Whitsun  is  here. ' 

The    Effect   of  last   year's    Harvest 

Weather  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  in 
Scotland,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  official  average 
prices  by  which  corn  rents  are  regulated.  Those  from 
Forfarshire  were  struck  at  Cupar  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  and  are  declared  as  follows  : — ■ 


While  Wheat  . . 

Red  Wheat      . . 

Barley   . . 

Bere      . . 

Oats 

Oatmeal,  per  cwt. 

Peas  and  Beans 

Rye 

Malt      . . 


Crop, 

1871. 

Crop,  1872. 

Per  Quarter. 

Per  Quarter. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  1.    d. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Oats  and.  Peas  have  alone  been  able 
to  withstand  the  weather. 

The  Times  quotes  as  follows  a  recent  report  to 

the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board  on  the  goods  sup- 
plied under  contract,  to  the  amount  of  ^381,765,  to 
28  London  Workhouses,  under  the  heads — Pro- 
visions, Clothing,  and  Coal  : — 

"The  great  majority  of  the  supplies  of  mutton  are 
described  by  such  terms  as  '  very  small,  and  wasteful  in 
cooking  ; '  '  indifferent,  too  small  ;  '  '  too  fat  and  waste- 
ful,' 'very  bad  German  meat,'  'very  small,  and  of  poor 
quality;'  'stag's  meat,'  or  'very  inferior.'  The  great 
majority  of  the  supplies  of  beef  are  found  'very  plain,' 
'verv  poor,'  coarse  and  hard,  and  probably  stag,'  'in- 
different foreign  meat,'  'very  indifferent  for  the  price,' 
'very  indifferent,'  'mixed  quality,'  'some  very  rough.' 
Bread  in  these  days  is  something  like  sterling  coin. 
Everybody  knows  what  good  bread  is  and  what  it  costs, 
so  there  is  little  room  for  dishonesty.  However,  some 
supplies  are  described  as  'coarse,  not  quite  sweet,  in- 
ferior,' or  '  harsh  and  of  bad  colour,'  or  '  not  well  baked.' 
The  milk  for  paupers  is  probably  not  worse  than  much 
of  what  is  supplied  for  London  babes.  Out  of  57  samples 
submitted  to  one  analyst,  most  were  found  more  or  less 
diluted,  some 'seriously,'  'more  or  less  skimmed,' others 
'  poor  by  nature  ; '  10  '  totally  skimmed  and  very  largely 
watered  ; '  seven  '  half  milk,  half  water.'  Of  41  samples 
sent  to  another  analyst,  all  but  six  are  found  skimmed  or 
watered,  or  both,  the  water  in  nearly  all  varying  Jrom 
20  to  5a  per  cent.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  punc- 
tually at  50  per  cent,  the  most  watery  conscience  seems  to 
betray  a  moral  mixture.  About  half  the  butter  is  found 
'bad,'  'very  bad,'  'exceeding  bad,'  'wretched,'  'rank,' 
or  '  nasty.' 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Lord  Southampton's  sale  of  Shorthorns  {by  Mr. 
Thornton)  will  take  place  at  the  Church  Farm, 
Whittlebury,  near  Towcester,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
inst.  The  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  53  animals, 
44  of  which  are  females,  and  none  of  the  cows  are 


more  than  six  years  old.  There  are  13  representatives 
of  Rebecca  by  Mowbray  (4516),  a  grand-daughter  of 
Sylph  by  Sir  Walter,  sold  at  Woodford  30  years 
ago.  There  are  also  seven  of  the  "Seraphina"  tribe, 
first  introduced  from  Southcott  in  1864  ;  and  many 
good  animals  descended  from  Messrs.  Lovell,  Manning, 
and  Faulkner's  stocks.  Among  these  we  may  further 
particularise  eight  descendants  of  Matilda  by  Son  OF 
Merlin  (6522),  and  White  Coiv  by  Acton  (1607), 
Bloom  by  2D  Duke  of  Geneva  (21,591),  of  the 
Brawith  "Certainty"  tribe;  Ladyship  by  Sam  of 
OXFORD  (25,084)  going  back  through  a  Grand  Duke 
7th  cross  to  Lady  Warden,  Belinda,  Miss  OWeaie  by 
Minor  (441),  &c,  to  R.  Colling's  Broken  Horn 
and  Son  ok  Hubback  (319).  At  the  close  of  the  sale 
of  Lord  Southampton's  cattle,  two  bull  calves  bred  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver,  of  Sholebroke,  will  be  offered  :  — 
Farnley  Cherry  by  Cherry  Grand  DUKE4TH 
(28,175),  and  of  the  Gnlnare  by  "Norfolk"  tribe,  and 
Bramtton  J.  by  Julius,  and  of  the  "J"  tribe. 
JULIUS,  calved  May  16,  1S70,  was  bred  by  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn;  by  Cherry  Duke  (25,752),  dam  Julietta  by 
3D  Grand  Duke  (16, iS2),  gr.-d.  "puma  by  Duke 
OF  Glo'ster  {11,382).  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  that  the  herd  was  first  started  in  1843, 
when  several  animals  were  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Chas.  Arbuthnot,  of  Woodford. 
To  these  Sir  Chas.  Knightley's  bull  Preston  (8408) 
was  used.  Other  purchases  followed  from  Mr.  Lovell, 
of  Edgcott,  and  Mr.  Lawford,  of  Southcott  ;  but  more 
recently  the  sales  at  Wicken  Park,  drafts  from  the 
celebrated  herds  belonging  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  have 
supplied  many  excellent  animals.  Bulls  were  still 
used  from  Fawsley  Park  up  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Knightley  herd  in  1S56  ;  then  the  Baron  (20,940), 
descended  from  one  of  the  Milcote  Frill  cows,  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  Oliver,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Duke  of  Barrington  (21,503),  of  Bates  blood, 
from  Mr.  Robarts. 

SHEEP. 
Mr.  H.  Woods,  of  Merton,  whose  name  has  been  so 
long  associated  with  the  late  and  present  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  Southdown  flock,  read,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a  valuable  paper  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  last 
November.  This  lecture,  now  published  in  a  separate 
form,  contains  much  of  present  interest,  as  it  deals  with 
two  destructive  ailments  to  which  young  lambs  are  ever 
subject.  Scour  comes  on  at  the  age  of  from  seven  to 
fourteen  days,  and  not  infrequently  ends  in  death,  or 
at  least  great  debility.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother's  milk.  The  lamb  is  seriously 
disordered  ;  it  shrinks,  loses  flesh,  and  the  coat  be- 
comes staring.  Mr.  Wood  prescribes  one  dose  of  the 
following  mixture  :  —  Castor  oil,  2  teaspoonfuls  , 
ground  ginger,  I  do.  ;  magnesia,  I  do.  Should 
the  case  prove  obstinate,  the  following  dose  is 
usually  sufficient  : — Powdered  chalk,  10  grains  ;  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  half  a  drachm  ;  laudanum,  12  drops. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  found  beneficial  to  rub  the 
udder  of  the  ewe  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  and 
of  course,  if  possible,  to  change  her  food.  Lambs  are 
occasionally  liable  to  a  species  of  gangrene  of  the  navel 
at  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  old.  The  navel  string 
becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  Mr.  Wood 
has  observed  that  this  disease  is  produced  by 
the  ewe  biting  off  the  umbilical  cord  too  close 
to  the  body.  The  disease  spreads,  flies  to  the 
chest,  and,  if  not  arrested,  causes  death.  The 
Merton  practice  is  to  bathe  the  affected  parts 
with  hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  part  with  a  cloth,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  dry- 
ing is  much  insisted  upon  ;  and  lastly  to  apply  linseed 
oil,  I  pint  ;  compound  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  4  oz. ; 
spirits  of  turpentine,  4  oz.  ;  oil  of  origanum  or  thyme, 
I  oz.  ;  oil  of  vitriol,  1  oz.  This  mixture  is  applied 
liberally  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  both  checks  the 
gangrene  and  subdues  the  swelling.  As  the  disease  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  constipation,  the  following 
dose,  if  such  is  the  case,  is  given  : — Castor  oil,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  ;  ground  ginger,  1  do.  ;  warm  water,  1  oz. 
In  a  note  Mr.  Wood  states  that  Mr.  Little,  of  Lanhill, 
Chippenham,  finds  a  little  blue  vitriol  {sulphate  of 
copper)  rubbed  on  to  the  navel  of  a  newly-born  lamb, 
before  it  becomes  dry,  an  excellent  preventive  to 
navel  ill. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (ENGLAND) 
BILL. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  Bill  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Relation  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  :— 

The  first  seventeen  clauses  relate  to  compensation 
for  improvements  and  dilapidations. 

1.  Any  tenant  of  a  farm  shall,  on  the  determination 
of  his  tenancy  from  any  cause,  be  entitled,  subject  to  con- 
ditions, to  claim  compensation,  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, for  any  improvements  he  may  have  effected  thereon 
during  his  tenancy,  whether  such  improvements  are  tem- 
porary, durable,  or  permanent. 

2.  (a.)  Temporary  improvements  include  outlay  effec- 
tually and  properly  incurred,  manures  applied  to  other 
than  corn  crops,  and  on  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  live 
stock  on  the  holding.—  (3.)  Durable  improvements  extend 
to  any  outlay  properly  incurred  in  subsoiling,  getting  up 
and  removing  stones,  liming,  chalking,  marling,  claying, 
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boning  with  undissolved  bones,  laying  down  permanent 
pastures,  and  to  any  other  outlay  which  has  had  a 
durable  effect  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening 
the  soil.  —  (c.)  Permanent  improvements  extend  to  any 
outlay  properly  incurred  in  reclaiming,  levelling,  warping, 
planting  (otherwise  than  ornamental),  draining,  making  or 
improving  watercourses,  works  of  irrigation,  ponds,  wells, 
or  reservoirs,  fences,  roads,  bridges,  in  the  erection  or  en- 
largement of  buildings  thereon,  and  any  other  outlay 
that  increases  the  letting  value  of  the  farm. 

3.  Arbitrators,  in  respect  of  temporary  improvements, 
are  to  ascertain  the  outlay  incurred  during  the  four  years 
preceding  the  termination  of  the  tenancy ;  they  may  award 
in  respect  of  the  unexhausted  value  of  such  outlay  (the 
condition  of  the  farm  as  to  cleanliness  having  been  taken 
into  consideration)  any  sum  they  may  determine  upon, 
but  the  amount  of  such  compensation  must  not  exceed  the 
annual  average  outlay  of  the  four  years,  nor  a  moiety  of 
the  sum  so  expended  during  the  two  last  years  of  the 
tenancy,  and  if  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops  have  been 
sold  off  the  farm  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  tenancy, 
the  value  of  the  manure  that  would  have  been  made  from 
such  produce,  had  it  been  consumed  upon  the  farm,  must 
be  deducted  from  their  award.  The  general  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  if  in  foul  and  neglected  condition  they  shall 
make  such  deduction  from  the  sum  awarded  as  under  all 
the  circumstances  they  may  consider  just. 

4.  In  respect  of  durable  improvements  arbitrators  will 
award  such  sum  as  they  may  determine,  provided  that  no 
outlay  made  more  than  10  years  before  the  tenant  quits 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  any  which  has  not 
increased  the  letting  value  of  the  holding,  nor  any  com- 
menced within  two  years  of  the  end  of  the  tenancy;  and 
they  are  to  consider  in  reduction  of  the  tenant's  claims  any 
benefits  received  from  the  landlord  in  express  considera- 
tion of  the  improvements  made. 

5.  In  respect  of  any  permanent  improvements  the  arbi- 
trators are  to  consider  any  benefits  received  from  the 
landlord  in  express  consideration  of  the  improvements 
made.  Compensation  to  be  allowed  only  if  such  improve- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
landlord,  except  improvements  in  respect  of  draining,  and 
making  and  improving  watercourses,  if  they  were  neces- 
sary to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  have 
added  to  the  letting  value  thereof — no  outlay  more  than 
20  years  old  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  any  which 
has  not  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding,  nor  any 
commenced  within  two  years  of  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy. 

Then  follow  clauses  requiring  the  out-going  tenant  to 
make  his  claim  for  unexhausted  improvements  in 
proper  form  and  time — permitting  the  landlord  to  de- 
duct from  the  award  arrears  of  rent,  &c. — requiring  the 
landlord  to  make  his  claim  for  dilapidations  and  deteri- 
orations in  proper  form  and  time — requiring  the  arbi- 
trators in  all  cases  of  deterioration  and  bad  cultivation 
caused  by  default  of  the  tenant,  or  by  breach  of  any 
covenant  in  lease  or  agreement,  and  in  all  cases  of  dila- 
pidations of  buildings,  or  of  permanent  and  durable 
works,  allowance  being  made  for  reasonable  wear  and 
tear,  to  estimate  the  damage  thereby  caused,  the  land- 
lord being  entitled  to  claim  from  the  tenant  the 
sum  or  sums  assessed  by  the  arbitrators,  and  to 
deduct  the  same  from  any  moneys  payable  to  the 
tenant.  Lincolnshire  and  local  customs  are  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  the  Act.  Existing  leases  and 
agreements  are  also  exempt.  The  tenant  is  not  to 
contract  himself  out  of  Act.  A  20  years'  lease  is  to 
bar  ^mpensation  for  durable  or  permanent,  but  not  for 
temporary  improvements. 

A  notice  to  quit  shall  not,  in  the  case  of  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  take  effect  until  after  at  least  12 
months  from  the  date  of  service,  and  any  such  tenancy 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  it  commenced.— 
A  tenant  entitled  to  compensation  shall  not  be  com 
pelled  by,  process  of  law  to  quit  his  holding  until  the 
amount  of  compensation  due  to  him  has  been  paid  or 
secured. 

Then  follow  a  series  of  clauses  relating  to  the 
powers  of  limited  owners,  and  provision  is  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  land  improvements,  now  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
for  charging  on  the  estate,  in  the  manner  of  an  annuity, 
whatever  sum  is  declared  by  the  arbitrators  to  be  due 
to  an  outgoing  tenant  in  respect  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements.  In  clause  23,  moreover, 
limited  owners  receive  power  to  grant  agricultural 
leases  for  terms  of  years  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Clauses  26  to  30  define  the  way  in  which,  in  case  of 
limited  ownership,  sums  are  to  be  advanced  for  the 
repayment  to  outgoing  tenants  of  the  unexhausted 
estate  improvement,  to  which  the  Act  refers,  in 
exchange  for  rent-charges  on  the  property ;  and  a 
schedule  is  appended  regulating  the  appointment  and 
the  duties  of  arbitrator. 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  are  so  well 
known  amongst  those  chiefly  interested  in  it  previous 
to  the  first  reading  as  are  those  of  the  "  Bill  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Relation  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant,"  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read.  Not  only  has  the  Bill  been  placed 
for  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club,  but  the  fullest  discussion  of  its  provi- 
sions by  farmers  and  others  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest  is  invited  by  the  introducers  of  the 
measure,  who  thus  show  their  anxiety  to  render  it 
satisfactory  to    the    class    upon   which,    in    the   first 


instance,  it  will  exercise  the  greatest  influence.  Far- 
mers are  somewhat  slow  in  responding  to  invitations  of 
this  kind,  nor  is  their  expression  of  opinion  quite 
unfettered  by  considerations  of  policy.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  with  regard  to  this  Bill  the  Government 
will  have  no  ground  for  making  the  common  excuse 
that  it  is  not  regarded  with  sufficient  interest  by  those 
who  will  be  most  affected  by  it.  Upon  the  tenant- 
right  question  generally  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  have  already  sufficiently  shown  their  strong 
and  even  anxious  interest,  and  it  only  remains  for  them 
to  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  relation  to  the 
particular  Bill  that  is  shortly  to  be  introduced.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Bill  will  be  obtainable  by  any 
one  who  likes  to  order  a  copy,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  main  provisions  may  be 
gained  from  the  description  of  them  already  made 
public. 

Those  who  are  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Bill 
will  admit  that  it  is  drawn  with  admirable  clearness 
and  simplicity.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  of  it,  and  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  one  part  and  another.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
measure  calculated  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  consumers  alike,  although  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  resolutely  opposed  by  the  illiberal 
members  of  the  first-named  class,  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
less  advanced  members  of  the  second.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  "revolutionary"  about  it,  unless  it 
be  revolutionary  to  abolish  a  law  that  allows  the  most 
flagrant  confiscation  of  a  tenant's  capital  invested  in  the 
land.  The  landlord's  rights  are  abundantly  secured, 
and  the  principal  question  is  whether  his  privileges  are 
not  too  slightly  curtailed. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  whole  Bill;  but  there 
are  two  important  clauses  which  alone  seem  to  us  to  be 
open  to  serious  objection,  and  to  these  I  desire  to  call 
especial  attention.  They  relate  to  questions  upon 
which  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst 
those  who  agree  that  some  kind  of  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. I  refer  to  clauses  5  and  10.  The  latter  part  of 
clause  5  runs  thus  : — 

"  Compensation  for  permanent  improvements  made  at 
the  cost  and  expense  of  the  tenant  shall  not  be  awarded  if 
such  improvements  have  been  made  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  authorised  agent,  except 
the  arbitrators  shall  decide  that  any  improvements  in 
respect  of  draining,  and  making  or  improving  water- 
courses, were  necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation  or 
carrying  on  of  the  farm,  are  also  suitable  to  the  holding, 
and  have  added  to  the  letting  value  thereof." 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  restriction  will  greatly 
hinder  the  fullest  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
soil,  for  under  it  the  tenant  is  absolutely  denied  com- 
pensation for  any  permanent  improvements  except 
draining  and  making  or  altering  watercourses,  unless 
he  has  previously  obtained  the  written  consent  of  his 
landlord.  And  with  regard  to  these  excepted  im- 
provements, for  which  the  valuers  may  award  compen- 
sation if  they  consider  they  were  necessary  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  there  will  be  a  prim A  facie  case 
against  the  tenant.  The  valuers  will  not  proceed  to 
assess  such  improvements  as  they  would  those  to  which 
the  landlord  had  given  his  consent,  awarding  compen- 
sation in  proportion  to  the  improvement  effected  and 
unexhausted.  They  will  first  have  to  agree  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  farm  that 
those  improvements  should  be  made. 

Now,  to  say  the  least,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  totally 
unnecessary  complication.  It  would  be  far  simpler 
and  far  more  satisfactory  to  improving  tenants  to  enact 
that  whenever  the  landlord  refused  to  execute  a  work 
of  permanent  improvement,  the  tenant  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  claim  compensation  for 
its  unexhausted  value  to  the  occupation,  whether  he 
had  obtained  his  landlord's  consent  or  not.  If  it  added 
to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  there  would  be  no 
injustice  in  compelling  the  landlord  to  pay  for  it,  and 
if  it  did  not,  the  tenant  would  get  nothing  for  it. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
landlord's  consent  before  making  permanent  improve- 
ments. During  the  discussion  of  the  compensation 
question  in  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  it  was 
over  and  over  again  objected  that  if  a  tenant  were 
allowed  to  claim  for  permanent  improvements  made 
without  the  landlord's  consent,  the  latter  would  have 
to  pay  for  unnecessary  or  badly  executed  draining, 
and  for  useless  or  unsuitable  buildings  ;  and  over  and 
over  again  it  was  replied  that  these  would  not  be 
improvements,  and  that,  therefore,  the  landlord  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  them.  It  might  further  have  been 
urged  that  badly  executed  works  of  the  kind  referred 
to  might  even  be  classed  as  dilapidations.  In  any 
case  the  tenant  making  what  he  supposed  to  be  perma- 
nent improvements  upon  his  occupation,  would  very 
properly  make  them  at  his  own  risk  to  the  extent  that, 
if  the  valuers  should  decide  that  they  in  no  way 
increased  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  he  would  get 
no  compensation  for  them.  With  regard  to  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant,  it  is  only  fair,  as  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  provides,  that  if  they  are  not  decided 
to  be  improvements,  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
remove  the  materials,  making  good  all  damage  done 
to  the  estate. 

Clause  10  provides  that  a  lease  of  20  years  or  more 
should  bar  compensation  for  eitlicr  durable  or  perma- 


nent improvements,  whilst  temporary  improvements 
are  to  be  allowed  for.  This  restriction,  too,  I  regard  as 
unnecessary,  and  as  inimical  to  continuous  agricultural 
improvement.  The  effect  of  it  will  be  virtually  to  pro- 
hibit the  leaseholder  from  making  any  durable  or  per- 
manent improvements  except  at  the  commencement  of 
his  term.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for 
preventing  a  tenant  from  draining,  chalking,  or  marling 
any  portion  of  his  occupation,  say  five  years  previous 
to  the  termination  of  his  lease.  It  is  not  every  tenant 
who  can  obtain  capital  enough  to  drain  his  whole  farm, 
and  make  other  improvements  as  well,  all  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term.  Where  the  landlord  will  not 
improve,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  tenant  every 
inducement  to  expend  capital  upon  the  land — not  for 
two  or  three  years  out  of  twenty,  but  continuously  ; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  him 
a  claim  to  the  unexhausted  value  of  that  capital.  It  is 
true  that  the  allowance  of  compensation  in  respect  of 
temporary  improvements  will  prevent  that  running  out 
of  farms  at  the  latter  part  of  leases  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  chief  drawback  to  the  leasing  system.  But 
as  far  as  the  restriction  goes — and  it  goes  to  the  length 
of  hindering  permanent  and  durable  improvements  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  lease — it  is  entirely  mischievous 
and  altogether  unnecessary.  By  giving  a  long  lease, 
a  landlord  would  at  any  rate  escape  the  payment  of 
claims  for  tenant's  improvements  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  tenure,  and  longer  in  case  of  renewal.  This  ought 
to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  the  granting  of  leases, 
and  to  go  further  than  this  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
long  leases  attractive  to  landlords  is  attended  with 
greater  danger  than  advantage.  I  trust,  then,  that 
clause  10,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  clause  5,  will  be 
altered  when  in  committee,  if  not  before.  An  East 
Essex  Farmer. 


WHERE  ARE  OUR  HENS? 
The  Peripatetic  Hen. 

[The  following  letter,  which  I  have  also  sent  to  the  Field,  refers 
to  a  subject  which  should  also  be  interesting  to  your  readers, 
as  in  the  present  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  food  such  an 
obvious  mode  of  increasing  the  flesh  diet  of  the  people  ought 
to  receive  more  attention  than  it  does  receive.  Supposing,  as 
some  of  our  best  poultrymen  tell  us,  that  a  good  hen  will  lay 
290  eggs  in  a  year,  let  us  imagine  her  surrounded  at  the  years' 
end  by  the  product  of  her  year's  work.  What  should  we  think 
of  a  bullock  that  produced  within  a  year,  eight  or  ten  times 
his  own  weight  in  good  substantial  nutriment?  W,,  Kent.] 

"If  I  had  been  a  very  wicked  man,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  not  to  be,"  I  often  say  to  my  friends, 
"  I  should  still  go  to  heaven,  holding  on  to  the  tail 
of  my  great  invention,  the  peripatetic  hen."  "  What  is 
that?"  they  ask,  and  I  proceed  to  tell  them — as  I  now, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  tell  you. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  living  creatures  more  profit- 
able and  interesting,  as  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
than  a  well-selected  and  well-managed  fowl.  A  good 
hen  will  lay  200  eggs  a  year  ;  I  have  specimens  now 
lying  before  me  weighing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
and  I  wonder  how  many  animals  equal  this  astonish- 
ing annual  production  of  something  like  10  times  the 
weight  of  the  animal  itself!  And  this  is  of  a  kind  of 
food  of  almost  all  descriptions  the  most  useful,  palat- 
able and  nutritious  ! 

But  the  points  that  I  wish  most  strongly  to  urge 
upon  you  are  these  :  That  we  have  always  treated  this 
useful  creature  in  much  too  trivial  and  restricted  a 
way  ;  that  we  ought  to  have  given  it  a  very  much  wider 
scope,  and  aimed  at  producing  it  upon  a  very  much 
larger  scale.  We  fancy  that  we  have  done  all  we  are 
capable  of  doing  when  we  collect  a  dozen  or  two  to 
scratch  round  our  homesteads,  occasionally  breeding 
up  a  few  choice  specimens  for  exhibition  at  our  annual 
shows.  What  I  want  is  to  allow  the  fowl  to  be 
restored  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  per- 
mitted to  roam  freely  over  the  whole  country.  What  the 
rook  eats,  the  fowl  ought  to  eat.  The  rook  is  a  most 
respectable  bird,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  propor- 
tion to  the  small  amount  of  mischief  it  does.  But  it 
contributes  no  eggs  to  our  tables — except,  I  believe,  a 
few  plover's  eggs  for  our  wedding  breakfasts —an 
we  do  not  find  it  roasted  or  fricasseed  on  our  dining- 
tables. 

My  plan  of  management  is  this.  Instead  of  having 
a  few  fowls  round  the  homestead,  I  have  a  small  house 
mounted  on  wheels  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  grass 
paddock.  This  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  about 
60  or  80  fowls.  It  is  made  without  door,  window,  or 
bottom,  and  is  just  sufficiently  light  to  be  pushed  along 
each  day  by  one  man.  The  fowls  soon  get  accustomed 
to  this  house,  and  range  from  it  in  all  directions — very 
generally,  I  must  confess,  showing  a  predilection  for 
adjacent  trees.  But,  accustomed  from  early  life  to  a 
great  range  and  much  liberty,  they  become  exceedingly 
healthy,  hardy,  and  self-supporting,  and  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  they  require  very  little  except  what 
they  find  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  with  such  active  foragers,  one  soon  learns  to 
look  upon  the  whole  insect  world  in  quite  a  new  light, 
and,  instead  of  treating  grubs  and  beetles  as  simple 
nuisances,  one  begins  to  recognise  in  them  a  valuable 
form  of  provender.  As  I  see  the  slug  and  earthworm 
creeping  about,  I  luxuriate  in  their  slimy  succulence, 
and  say  to  them,  "  My  friends,  I  shall  want  you  by- 
and-by."  And  my  grasshopper,  taken  affectionately 
round  the  waist  by  the  all-pervading  fowl,  has  scarcely 
time  to  squeak  before  his  bony  tissues  and  scaly  coats, 
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pulverised  in  a  well-regulated  gizzard,  are  strewed  in 
the  form  of  rich  phosphates  on  my  meadows. 

Treated  in  this  way,  the  number  of  fowls  which  can 
be  supported  on  the  land  seems  to  be  simply  illimit- 
able, and  it  appears  quite  conceivable  that  they  should 
eventually  become  so  plentiful  as  to  sell  at  4J.  or  6d. 
per  pound,  the  price  of  eggs  being  in  proportion.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  the  thing  tried  upon  a 
large  scale  in  some  of  our  great  parks,  or  other 
domains  of  our  large  landed  proprietors  ;  and  the  ex- 
periments I  have  myself  made  lead  me  confidently  to 
predict  very  remarkable  results. 

The  great  multiplication  of  such  forms  of  live  stock 
is  a  notable  advantage  in  other  respects.  It  makes  the 
country  more  interesting,  and  tends  to  foster  a  love  of 
rural  pursuits  amongst  young  people. 

Let  any  of  your  readers  lead  out  into  a  meadow  on  a 
fine  day  (if  he  can  find  one)  an  average  specimen  of  the 
merry,  bright-facedchildren  happily  so  plentiful  amongst 
us,  give  the  little  thing  a  bag  of  Maize,  and  suddenly 
surround  him  or  her  with  600  or  Soo  active  healthy 
fowls,  and  I  promise  him  that  he  would  witness  a 
sight  he  could  not  easily  forget,  and  one  that  he  would 
not  if  he  could. 

As  to  the  breed  of  fowls  best  adapted  for  this  hardy, 
active  life,  my  own  special  favourite  is  the  golden- 
pencilled  Hamburg.  It  lays  a  small  egg,  but  is  per- 
petually laying  ;  it  never  wants  to  sit  ;  it  is  very  hardy, 
a  splendid  forager,  and  perhaps  rather  more  beautiful 


shown  in  fig.  72.  a  longitudinal  section.  The  straw  \ 
passing  from  the  drum  is  thrown  upon  the  rotary  straw- 
shaker,  formed  of  15  revolving  triangular  rollers  (r),  having 
fixed  upon  each  of  their  edges  a  series  of  curved  iron 
teeth,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  each  roller  shall  clean 
themselves  by  passing  between  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  on 
each  side  of  it.  These  teeth  toss  the  long  straw 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  the  cavings,  chaff, 
and  corn  falling  between  them  are  swept  back  by 
the  same  action  along  the  incline  (b)  to  the  shog- 
board  (c1),  which  also  receives  the  corn  and  chaff  that 
fall  through  the  concave  (.7),  and  passes  them  on  to  the 
riddle  (c).  The  holes  in  this  riddle  are  conical,  with  the 
largest  diameter  below  to  avoid  clogging ;  their  upper 
diameter  being  1-inch  for  Wheat  and  |-inch  for  Barley. 
The  surface  of  the  riddle  is  grooved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  cavings  pass.  The  cavings  are  delivered  on 
the  ground  behind  the  fore-wheels ;  the  chaff  and  grain 
falling  upon  the  collecting-boards  (d,  d)  are  passed  over 
a  fine  metal  screen  which  removes  all  weed  seeds,  and  are 
next  conveyed  to  the  sieve,  which  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  frame  (e)  ;  here  a  blast  from  the  fan  (f) 
separates  the  chaff  and  throws  it  upon  the  inclined  per- 
forated plate  (g),  through  which  the  air  escapes  while 
the  chaff  slides  down  into  a  sheet-iron  trough,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  revolving  screw  (h).  The  screw 
conveys  the  chaff  to  the  side  of  the  machine,  where  it  is 
caught  up  by  a  centrifugal  lift  and  thrown  into  the 
receiving-box  to  which  the  chaff-bags  are  attached.  The 
corn  falling  through  the  sieve  (e)  is  conveyed  by  the 
channel  (E>)  to  the  receptacle  below  the  corn-elevator 
cup?  (j,  j)  ;  these  carry  it  up  and  deliver  it  to  the  chob- 


to  be  carried  in  a  series  of  light  hops  over  the  shaker- 
rollers.  If  there  is  greater  economy  of  power,  as  we  think 
there  must  be,  in  the  rotary  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary box-shakers,  it  appears  to  be  lost  in  some  other  part 
of  the  machine,  for  it  absorbed  rather  more  than  the 
average  taken  by  other  machines." 


|joiite   Corresptmkiue. 

Woolston  Blockaded  !— I  have  got  it  hot  and 
strong  this  week— "G.  A.  II.,"  with  a  "  Hope"-ful 
"Evershed,"  &c,  all  upon  me.  I  will  take  them  as 
they  come,  beginning  with  "the  subsoil"  writer  at 
p.  305,  who  tells  us  about  roots  going  down,  as  though 
we  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  that  before.  I 
thought  it  was  generally  known  that  roots  did  go  a 
long  way  down,  yet  for  all  that  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  cannot  fetch  up  stones,  i.  «.,  "silicates;"  that  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  I  want  fetched  up  to  be  made 
into  food  for  plants  ;  but  then  this  writer  goes  upon  his 
old  strain,  viz.,  that  of  feeding  sheep  and  pigs  "innu- 
merable,"— the  result  of  which  I  show  upon  p.  305. 
This  writer  has  frequently  told  us  of  our  degraded 
position,  that  of  standing  so  much  in  need  of  other 
countries  for  food,  when,  if  we  would  only  muck 
well,  we  might  grow  enough  to  feed  ourselves  — 
overlooking  the  point  of  finding  the  stuff  in  this 
country  to    make   the    meat    thereby,    to    make    the 


FlG.   72. — LONGITUDINAL   SECTION   OF   MESSRS.    RANSOMES,    SIMS   AND    HEAD'S  THRESHING-MACHINE. 

A,  Drum  :   a.  Concave  ;    B,  Straw  shakers  ;  d,  Inclined  board  :  cl,  Shog-board  ;   c,  Caving-riddle  ;    d,  d.  Collecting-boards  ;    e.  Dresser  :   e1.  Corn-shoot ;    f.  Fan  :  c,  Perforated  plate  ; 
H,  Revolving  screw  ;  j,  j,  Elevator  cups  ;  K,  Hummeller  ;  L,  Oscillating  sieve  ;  M,  Second  fan  ;  n.  Rotary  screen  ;  o,  Vibrating  fork  ;  p,  Connecting-rod  ;  Q,  Crank -shaft. 


than  the  pheasant.    For  hatching  and  rearing,  perhaps, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  dark  Brahma. 

In  view  of  such  a  prodigious  importation  of  eggs 
from  France — a  million  and  a  half  a  day,  with  poultry 
in  proportion — it  is  very  properly  asked,  "  Where  are 
our  hens?"  We  all  know  where  they  are.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  where  they  ought  to  be.  And  I  have 
a  thorough  conviction  that  if  this  system  were  arranged 
upon  an  adequate  scale,  a  prodigious  increase  might  be 
made  to  some  of  our  more  useful  and  wholesome  forms 
of  the  food  of  the  people.  What  I  have  indicated  as 
possible  to  be  done  in  England  may  be  done  with  still 
greater  facilities  in  warmer  climates,  and  where  insect 
life  is  more  redundant.  The  fowl  has  long  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  will  very  well  repay  more  trouble, 
more  expense,  and  more  intelligent  consideration.  W., 
Kent,  Feb.  5. 


THE  THRESHING  MACHINE 
Of  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head,  Ipswich. 
The  following  engraving  is  taken,  by  permission, 
from  the  report  of  the  Cardift  implement  trials  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal.  The  following  are  portions  of  the  report 
relating  to  it  :— 

"This  machine  diflers  more  in  construction  from  the 
common  type  than  any  of  those  yet  described.  The  chief 
difference  in  its  external  appearance  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  box-shakers,  which  allows  the  fore-part  of  the  frame  to 
Deleft  quite  open  at  the  sides,  thus  giving  an  apparent 
lightness  to  the  whole  machine. 

"The  passage  of  the  grain  and  straw  from  the  drum 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  are 


cleaner  or  hummeller  (k),  a  conical  cylinder,  the  interior 
of  which  is  formed  of  rough  surfaces.  Inside  this  cylinder 
a  small  drum  revolves,  on  the  periphery  of  which 
are  placed  four  or  six  beaters  fitted  with  knives. 
By  passing  between  the  rough  surface  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  sharp  beaters  the  grain  is  separated  from 
the  chobs  or  awns,  which  are  subsequently 
removed  by  a  cross  blast  which  meets  the 
corn  as  it  falls  from  the  hummeller  into  the  oscil- 
lating shoe  (l).  This  shoe  moves  with  the  caving- 
riddle,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  iron  rods.  The  cross 
blast  is  obtained  from  the  screw-shaped  fan  (m),  which 
sends  the  current  of  air  in  the  direction  of  its  shaft.  This 
form  of  fan  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  usual 
one  (where  a  cross  blast  is  required),  since  it  can  be  driven 
by  a  simple  straight  belt.  From  the  shoe  (l)  the  grain 
passes  to  the  rotary  screen  (n),  which  consists  of  two 
separate  cylinders  of  wire  revolving  on  the  same  shaft, 
and  so  constructed  that  the  spaces  between  each  cylinder 
may  be  exactly  adjusted  by  means  of  an  eccentric  on  the 
shaft.  The  screen  is  self-cleaning,  and  does  not  require 
brushes  or  washers  behind  the  wires.  From  the  screen 
the  grain  is  delivered  into  sacks  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
machine. 

Two  other  points  deserve  notice.    The  riddle  (c)  and 
the  shog-board  (c1)  are  suspended,    not  upon  the  usual 

!  wooden  spring  hangers,  but  upon  hangers  made  of 
woven  galvanised  iron  wire.  The  action  of  the  rotary 
shakers  assisted  by  the  vibrating  fork  (o),  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  long  bent  iron  teeth  set  in  a  rocking-bar 

I  placed  across  the  frame,  and  moved  by  the  wooden  con- 
necting-rod (p)  from  the  crank-shaft  (Q),  which  oscillates 

I  the  caving-riddle.  By  a  recent  improvement  this 
vibrating-fork  has  been  fitted  with  an  adjustment  by  which 
it  can  be  set  nearer  to,    or  further   from   the  shakers. 

I  Whenever  a  thickened  lock  of  straw  passes  from  the  drum 
it  is  caught  by  these  teeth,  which  give  it  one  backward 
and  one  forward  shake  before  letting  it  go  well  spread  out 


I  muck  to  baste  the  land  with.  This  writer  sums  up 
thus:  "Our  yellow  plastic  clays  ...  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  break  up  the  subsoils  and  intermix 
with  it  good  manure,  still  keeping  the  old  surface  soil 
uppermost."     My  practice  down  to  two  years  ago  was 

\  to  "break  up  the  subsoil,"  and  mingle  a  little  of  it 
yearly  with  the  top  soil,  dressed  every  second  or 
third  with  straw  and  water,  i.e.,  the  straw  produce  of 
my  land  :  by  which  I  managed  to  increase  the  yield 
of  my  land  1 4  qr.  per  acre  on  an  average  of  years, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  I  did  not  use  rich  corn  and 
cake  made  manures  in  my  experiments  in  working  the 
subsoils  by  steam-power,  or  I  should  have  been  told 
that  my  increased  produce  was  mainly  due  to  that.  My 
subsoils  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  on  my  old  clay  land 
are  now  so  mingled  with  the  top  soil  that  I  may  now 
fairly  call  it  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  10  inches.  The 
action  of  the  air  falls  heavily  and  continuously  upon 
the  silicates  contained  in  those  10  inches  of  soil  merely 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  food  for  plants,  at  a  very  reason- 
able, indeed,  I  might  say,  cheap  cost,  when  compared 
with  feeding  pigs  innumerable,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  general  farmer  makes  only  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  food  converted  into  meat,  by  pig,  &c, 
feeding — the  other  one-third  going  to  enriching  manure. 
In  1870  I  sold  wheat-straw  to  the  London  market  nett 
cash  ,£8 1  19*.  lid.,  and  in  that  year  I  bought  dung 
from  London,  delivered,  ^84  IX.  lod.  In  1S71  straw 
sold,  £(>%  ioj.  lod.  ;  dung  bought,  ^,146  iar.  id.  In 
1872  straw  sold,  £42  6s.  3d. ;  dung  bought,  £1 39  5-r.  3d- 
The  totals  for  the  three  years  stand  thus  :— Straw  sold, 
/192  17s. ;  dung  bought,  £yjo  t>s.  yd.,— showing  an 
excess  of  £177  9s-  9d-  on  the  side  of  dung  bought 
over    the    sum    made    for    straw  sold— or,  an  aver- 
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a£e    °f    ^59    3-f.    3d.    a-year    for    enriched   manure. 
On   my    106    acres   of   heavy   clay  land    I   mean   to 
continue  this  practice  for  some  years  on  purpose  to 
know  what  enriched  manure  over  straw  and  water  will 
do  on  my  deeply-worked  land.     When  people  try  to 
make  you  believe  that  I  contend  that  enriched  manure 
is  not  useful,   they  talk   against   my  conviction,    and 
against  all  that  I  have  written,  blunderingly  confound- 
ing my  honest  experiments  by  trying  to  make  it  out 
that  I  contend  that  the  breaking  into  the  subsoil  is  all 
that  is  needed.     The  above  extract  from  my  ledger 
proves  that  they  are  wrong.      By  the  use  of  moderately 
enriched  manurings  for  the  future   I  feel  quite  certain 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  gain  a  further  increased  produce 
of  quite  another  half-quarter  per  acre.    You  shall  know 
all  about  it,  even  if  it  offends  some.     I  shall  not  need 
10s.  a  quarter  sticking  on  the  price  of  my  corn  sold 
over  that  of  my  neighbours,  as  I  deal  with  only  quan- 
tities per  acre. — Now  for  Mr.  Hope,  who  is  in  "the 
greatest  fear"  of  me,  yet,  after  scratching  about  a  bit, 
says,   "here   goes,'"   and   talks   on   at    some    length, 
after   which   he   sums   up   thus:— "Mr.   Evershed   is 
right    in  advocating  heavy  manurings,    and    Smith  is 
right  in  advocating  deep  cultivation."     Then  we  are 
both  right  ?     Yes  ;  and  our  only  disagreement  is  as  to 
where  enriched  muck  is  to  come  from.     I  say  get  all 
we  can   within  our   own   country  to   enrich  it  with, 
whereas  Mr.  Evershed  says  feed  pigs  "innumerable," 
which  means  go  to  other  countries  to  buy  corn  to  feed 
them  with,  which  never  can  stay  the  reproach  cast  upon 
us  of  sending  so  much  gold  into  other  countries  for 
food  for  the  people  of  England.      All  I  have  further  to 
say  to  Mr.  Hope  is  that  I  do  not  wish  "to  prevent 
Mr.  Evershed's  dung-cart,"  that  is,  moderate  dungings, 
got    as    much  as    possible   within  our   own   country, 
for    I    am    bound    to    confess    that    I    am   clearly  of 
opinion    that    there    are    not    many    "  Mr.     Fisks " 
amongst   our  practical    farmers  who  can  buy  "meal 
delivered  by  Paul's  barges,"  and  pass  it  through  pigs, 
gaining  the  enriched  dung  as  a  nett  profit.    If  we  could 
all  do  so,  what  fools  the  people  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  who  might  pass  it  through  pigs  there, 
sending  to  us  one-third  its  weight  at  about  the  same 
value,  keeping  their  enriched  dung  at  home  to  grow 
more  corn. — Now  for  Mr.  Evershed,  who    still  cries, 
Come  (Smith)  to  the  wastes  and  till  them,  and  thus  find 
out  their  poverty  in  comparison  with  the  "good  clay 
at   Woolston,"   which,  as   he   thinks,    may    hereafter 
become  poor.     Yes,  and  he  says  that  "there  are  signs 
already  of  an  impaired  constitution."     It  is  of  no  use 
following  him  into  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  to  see  his 
good  land,  for  we  know  all  about  that,  and  it  is  quite 
beside  the  question  before  us,  viz.,  the  working  of  sub- 
soils to  aid  us  in  our  farming.      He  grins  at  my  asking 
him  for  evidence  to  show  what  his  subsoils  are,  and 
then  dubs  me  as  a  boastful  organist,  implying  that  my 
character  is  injured  thereby,  especially  by  "puffing." 
That  is  the  summary  of  all  his  scratching.      He  may 
cry  on,  for,  as  I  have  told  him  before,  it  is  the  business 
of  proprietors  to  till  waste  lands,  or  their  tenants',  who 
live  in  "warm  chimney-corners  in  the  farm-houses," 
and  thus  find  out  the  poverty  or  richness  of  the  subsoil, 
as  the  case  may  be.     Mine  may  become  poor,  and  I 
can  tell  him  that  my  crops  do  not  show  "signs"  of  it. 
I  have  never  been  "boastful"  of  them.     I  have  told 
you  yearly  all   that   I   have  done   to   my  land.      A 
reporter  (generally  the  editor  of  a  paper)    has    come 
down   from   London   on   purpose    to    report    results, 
and  all  the  world   have  come   when  they   liked.      I 
say     this      advisedly,     for     many      countries      have 
been   represented    by   those    who    came.      All    have 
had    the    best     information    I    could    give.       Surely 
that  cannot  rightly  be  called  boasting  or  even  puffing. 
All  I  have  done  is  to  show  and  explain  a  new  system 
of  working  the  land,  getting  at  the  subsoil  without  an 
increased    cost  of  doing  so   over   horse  work.     This 
appears  to  offend  old  practice  and  prejudice,  so  they 
scratch  up  all  sorts  of  invectives  against  me,  showing 
plainly  the  helplessness  of  their  case.     Never  mind,  I 
shall  scratch  on,  and  in  the  end  the  land  will  get  sub- 
soiled  to  get  the  good  contained  in  it  to  be  used  as 
food   for  plants.  — Now   for   "G.    A.   H.,"  who  says, 
"most  assuredly  eight  horses  are  exactly  double  that 
ever  were  yoked  or  could  be  yoked  to  one  of  my  big 
ploughs."     That   word  "could"  looks  awkward,    for 
one     might     fancy     that     more     than     four     horses 
"  could '     have     been     yoked     to     a     plough,     even 
in     Wales.       I     do    not     believe    him,     since     our 
Queen     is     occasionally   drawn    by    more    than    four 
horses,   and  I  have  heard  of  Cousin  Jonathan  driving 
throughout  England  with  from  12  to  20  horses  for  the 
sake  of  a  show.      I  will  scratch  the  word  "  could  "  out, 
for  I  am  sure   "  G.  A.   H."  can  find  a  more  fitting 
one.     Now  for  the  "misty  morning,"  or  perhaps  after 
an    "early   dinner"  at   Lincoln.     I    was  not  drunk, 
neither   was    I    in   a    mist.      The    Royal    Agricultural 
Society  offered  a  prize  for  a  big  plough,  to  be  drawn 
with  four  horses.     I  saw  the  trial  worked  off;  Ran- 
some,    Howard,    and  others  were  competitors.     The 
yellow  clay  was  so  strong,  dry,  tough  and  hard  that  four 
horses  could  not  work  the  ploughs.   Ransomes  had  cal- 
culated upon  this,  fur  they  had  provided  themselves  with 
a  long  timber  chain  and  four  sets  of  wippletrees,  and 
thus  connected  Howard's  four  horses  with  their  own 
four,  all  fat  ones,   working  first  one  plough  and  then 
the  other,  which  soon  showed  the  grand  fact  of  the  lot, 
viz.,  eight  big  fat  horses  set  to  a  dead  stand-still  by  one 
big  strong  plough.     It  was  a  Ransome  plough  that  did 


that ;  the  eight  horses  worked  the  plough  a  few  times 
up  and  down  the  plot,  but  as  the  plough  did  not 
stand  well  enough  the  furrow  became  every  time 
more  contracted,  till  the  plough  became  a  wedge 
so  fi  rmly  held  between  the  furrow  and  the 
fast  land  that  the  eight  strong  horses  could  not  move 
it  an  inch  further.  One  thing  was  proved  by 
it,  viz.,  the  excellency  of  the  construction  of  the  plough. 
Now,  "  G.  A.  H.,"  I  have  given  particulars,  and  I 
shall  leave  you  to  clear  up  your  "misty"  and  un- 
gentlemanly  assertions.  I  do  my  talking  about  sub- 
soil and  topsoil  with  Mr.  Evershed,  &c,  therefore,  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  again  here.  Good-bye, 
"  G.  A.  H."  Talk  gentlemanly  and  consistently  when 
you  talk  again. — I  will  just  add  here,  that  my  main 
point  is,  that  there  is  vast  good  contained  in  our  sub' 
soils  generally,  and  I  have  shown  a  cheap  and  ready 
way  of  getting  at  them.  As  to  how  they  may  be 
mixed  with  manure  is  open  to  all.  The  best  mixture 
will  be  that  which  will  give  the  greatest  produce  with 
the  greatest  pay  in  the  shape  of  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Mr.  Evershed,  with  a  host  of  seconds  and  bottle- 
holders,  may  come  in  whatever  way  they  may  against 
it,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them.  William  Smith, 
Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  March  I. 

Subsoil  Cultivation. — Your  readers  are  no  doubt 
obliged  to  Mr.  Evershed  for  his  remarks  on  subsoil 
cultivation,  not  so  much  for  the  value  in  an  agricul- 
cultural  sense  of  his  communications,  as  for  the  fact  that 
their  appearance  has  roused  that  noble  old  pioneer  of 
steam  cultivation,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Woolston.  Has 
Mr.  Evershed  done  justice  to  his  double-dug  land  ? 
He  informs  us  it  had  a  "double  coat  of  dung — 40  tons 
per  acre,  perhaps."  "The  crop tof  Swedes  on  this 
land  was  very  great,"  but  they  were  removed.  "  The 
rest  of  the  field  was  well  farmed  and  thrice  ploughed, 
and  it  carried  a  good  crop  of  Swedes,"  which  were 
folded  on  the  ground,  with  corn  and  cake.  Those  who 
farm  well  will  say,  "  Let  him  estimate  the  difference." 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  your  lively  correspondent, 
"  G.  A.  H.,"  refreshed,  let  us  hope,  in  health  and 
strength,  has  also  reappeared.  Can  he  give  us  any 
satisfactory  information  regarding  the  new  engine, 
for  field  and  road  purposes,  he  sketched  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  some  two  years  ago.  Have  his 
anticipations  and  wishes  been  realised?  I  for  one 
sincerely  hope  success  has  been  attained.  Coals,  no 
doubt,  are  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  him,  as 
indeed  to  all  of  us,  who  are  interested  in  steam,  for 
cultivation,  and  other  uses,  on  our  farms.  Can  he 
not  turn  his  active,  energetic,  and  inventive  mind  to 
the  subject  of  our  coal  supply?  We  hear  that  the 
colliers  will  not  go  down  unless  their  demands  are 
satisfied  ;  is  it  not  possible  to  get  a  railway  of  some 
sort  to  run  down  into  the  coal  mines  ?  ' '  Impossible  ! " 
echoes  on  every  side.  But  let  me  ask,  Why  impos- 
sible? The  engineering  pluck  of  Great  Britain  has 
done  equally  wonderful  works,  scaling  mountains,  &c, 
and  are  they  not  proposing  to  give  us  a  tunnel  to 
take  a  ' ( dry "  trip  over  to  France  ?  They  have 
clambered  over  the  Alps  with  success  ;  reverse  matters 
— turn  the  iron  horse  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
West  Indian. 

The  Incidents  of  the  Land. — Mr.  Hoskyns,  like 
most  other  people,  talks  of  land  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing very  mysterious  abaut  it,  whereas  there  is  no 
difference,  that  I  can  see,  between  the  value  of  land 
and  that  of  anything  else  that  has  a  real  value.  I  do 
not  include  things  like  a  diamond,  or  a  pedigree  Short- 
horn, which  have  a  fictitious  value.  The  value  of  land, 
as  of  everything  else,  is  the  interest  of  capital  (in  the 
shape  of  labour)  which  has  been  invested  in  it.  Every 
landowner  in  buying  his  land  has  paid  for  the  labour 
which  has  made  it  valuable,  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as,  when  he  buys  a  pair  of  boots,  he  is  paying  for  the 
labour  which  has  made  them  valuable.  Mr.  Odger 
talks  of  the  nationalization  of  land,  but  I  believe  that 
he  has  not  done  anything  as  yet  to  promote  the  nation- 
alization of  boots  and  shoes  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  a 
law  should  be  passed  to  make  all  a  landowner's 
children  landowners  any  more  than  one  to  make  all  a 
shoemaker's  children  shoemakers.  C.  W.  Strickland, 
HUdenlev,  Malton. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  March  5.— 
Present  :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Chesham, 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  Lord  Tredegar,  the  Hon.  Wilbra- 
ham  Egerton,  M.P.  ;  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ; 
Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.  j  Sir  A.  K.  Mac- 
donald,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bowly, 
Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Druce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  J.  Bowen  Jones, 
Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Leeds, 
Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Ran- 
some,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  G. 
Turner,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Welby, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  J.  Wells,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.;  Colonel 
Wilson,  Professor  Simonds,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : — 


Alsop,  William,  jun.,  Cotes  Lodge,  Stone. 

Bell,  J.  Michael,  490,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Benson,  William  Laithwaite,  Kendal. 

Buckwell,  Francis,  Little  Badminton,  Chippenham. 

Carson,  Captain  James  S.,  Spinfield,  Marlow. 

Crathorne,  J.  S.,  Skidby,  Hull. 

Crowe,  Edmund,  Denver,  Downham  Market, 

Donald,  Joseph  Hayes,  Birch  Brook,  Northwich. 

Fisher,  Robert,  jun.,  Leconfield,  Beverley. 

Ford,  Charles,  Horsley,  Nailsworth. 

Francis  George  Cole,    Saltaugh    Grange     Keyingham, 

Hull. 
Francis  George  Leonard,  Saltaugh  Grange,    Keyingham, 

Hull. 
Hall,  James,  Little  Barford,  St.  Neot's. 
Kerfoot,  James,  Hendre  Bach,  Abergele. 
Kilminster,  Edward  M.,  Calkerton,  Tetbury. 
Major-Lucas,      Edwin,     Mercer's     House,       Rowsham, 

Aylesbury. 
Miller,  William  Pitt,  Winckley  Square,  Preston. 
Mould,  George  William,  Cheadle. 
Norris,  James,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley. 
Outhwaite.  John,  Bainesse,  Catterick. 
Parsons,  Edward,  Birdsall,  York. 
Perry,  Rev.  Edwin  Creswell,  Seighford,  Stafford. 
Prior,  George  Thomas,  Wigsthorpe,  Oundle. 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Berkhampstead. 
Robinson,  Joseph  A.,  Berkhampstead. 
Roddick,  Thomas.  Penbedu  Uchof,  Mold. 
Round,  Samuel,  The  Hollies,  Cheddleton,  Leek. 
Simpson,  Valentine,  Wray  Park,  Reigate. 
Smyth,  William  Henry,  South  Elkington,  Louth. 
Stephenson,  Robert,  Burwell,  Cambridge. 
Whitfield,  Thomas,  Ashford  Grange,  Prees. 
Woolnough,  Charles,  Ashdown  Farm,  East  Grinstead. 
Wray,  John,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale. 

Finances. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  pre- 
sented the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
examined,  and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  on  Feb.  28  was  ^1520  3s.  lid., 
^2000  remaining  on  deposit  at  interest. 

Vienna  Exhibition. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P., 
reported  that  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Journal  and 
Vienna  Exhibition  Committees  a  letter  from  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  President  of  the  Society  was 
read,    requesting  the    Royal    Agricultural    Society   to 
nominate  a  juror  or  jurors  for  the  classes  of  agricultural 
implements  and  products  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  As 
there  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to   pay  the  expenses  of  these  jurors,  and  as 
British  agricultural  implements  will  be  very  extensively 
exhibited,  and  as  Vienna  is  the  most  important  foreign 
centre  of  the  British  implement  trade,  the  joint  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  devote  the 
sum  of  not  more  than  ^300  to  the  expenses  of  these 
jurors,  who  shall  also  furnish  reports  to  the  Society  on 
the  classes  of  which  they  are  jurors.   In  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  this  report,  Mr.  Dent  explained  that  the  intention 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  whentheygavenoticethatthey 
would  move  for  a  grant  of  ,£300,  was  to  devote  that 
sum  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special  reports  on  the 
agricultural  features  of  the  Exhibition.  Since  the  notice 
was  given  he  had  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  (Mr.  Thompson),  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  reports,  so  that  they  might 
describe  the  effect  of  the  English  live  stock  and  imple- 
ments,  which   had   been   imported   into  Austro-Hun- 
gary,    upon   the    agricultural    practice    and    products 
of   the    Empire.       In    this    view    Mr.  Dent  cordially 
agreed,    but    considering    the   letter    that    had    been 
received  from  H.R.H.  the  Trince  of  Wales  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  British  Commission  for  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  and  the  services  that  had  been  rendered  to 
agriculture  by  the  English  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  the  joint    committees  felt   that   the 
Society  was  bound  to  exert  its  influence  in  order  that 
their  interests  might  not  be  injuriously  affected.     Since 
the  meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  however,  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  English  exhibitors  of  agricultural 
machinery  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Austrian  regula- 
tions, and  that  they  were  discussing  the  propriety  of 
taking    steps   with    a    view   to    their    amendment. — 
Lieut. -General  Viscount  Bridport  seconded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  joint  committee. — Earl  Cath- 
cart (President)  remarked,  that  the  Council  had  taken 
up  the  questions  relating  to  the   Vienna  Exhibition, 
and  had  appointed   a  special   committee  to  examine 
them,   at  the    request    of    the   agricultural  implement 
manufacturers.     The   Council    had    acceded   to   their 
desire  on  the  broad  ground  that,  as  a  body,  they  repre- 
sented the  agriculture  of  England  and  all  the  interests 
connected   with  it.     With  due  respect  to  the  imple- 
ment makers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  represent 
a  trade  interest,  and  it  seemed  that,   as  a  trade  union, 
they  had  recently  been   negotiating  directly  with  the 
Austrian  authorities,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the   Austrian   regulations   in    their   favour. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should 
take  any  further  steps  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the   manufacturers   of  agricultural   implements. — Mr. 
Shuttleworth  explained  that  his  firm  had  been  memori- 
alised  on   the    subject   by   a   large    number  of  firms 
engaged    in    the    trade,    and    that    they    had    there- 
fore   issued    a    circular    to    the   intending   exhibitors 
at   Vienna,    for  the  purpose   of  eliciting  their   views 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Austrian 
authorities.    So  far  as  replies  had  yet  been  received,  it 
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appeared    that   the   exhibitors    objected   to  run   their 
machinery  in  a  building  that  was  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  they  objected  still  more  to  trials  that 
must  be  inadequate  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of 
competing    machines,    and    must    be   incomplete  on 
account  of  the  want  of  the  proper  means  and  appliances. 
A  meeting  of  the  firms  interested  will  be  held  next 
week  to  consider  the  subject,  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  the  Austrian  authorities  that  the  English  ex- 
hibitors will  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inter- 
national jury  unless  they  comply  with  the  regulations 
as    already    laid    down.— Colonel    Kingscote,    C.B., 
M.P.,  held  that  the  Council  should  consider  whether 
they  would  most  benefit  the  members  of  the  Society 
by  paying  English  members  of  the  international  jury, 
or  by  obtaining  reports  on  the  results  of  the  exporta- 
tions  of  stock  and  implements  from  England  to  Austria. 
In  his  opinion  the  latter  course  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  their  real  constituents— the   members  of  the 
Society. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  would  much  prefer  an 
independent     report     from     some     person     specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  before  passing  a  resolu 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  thought  that  the  Council  should 
know   what   course   would   be  adopted   by  the  other 
societies,  to  whom  letters  had  also  been  addressed  by 
the   Royal    British   Commission. — The    Hon.   II.  G. 
Liddell,  M.P.,    thought  that  the  question  should  be 
postponed  for  the  present ;  but  he  strongly  objected 
both  to  the  Society  being  bound  by  the  action  of  any 
other  body,  and  also  to  the  payment  by  the  Society  of 
the  expenses  of  any  members  of  the  international  jury. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  Lord  Chesham,  Sir 
W.  Wynn,   M.P.,   Mr.  M.    W.    Ridley,   M.P.,   Mr. 
Masfen,   Mr.   Amos,    Mr.  Welby,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  Dyke 
Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Ransome,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  a  grant  of  ,£300  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  reports  were  now  passed,  the 
Society  might  be  placed  in  a  difficulty  hereafter  if  it 
were  found  necessary  to  appoint  jurors  ;  but  the  views 
of  the  Council  having  been  strongly  expressed  against 
any  payment  to  jurors  from  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
the  report  of  the  joint  committee  was  withdrawn,  and 
the   following  resolution    was    proposed    by   Colonel 
Kingscote,    C.B.,    M.P.,    seconded   by    Mr.    W.    E. 
Welby,  M. P.,  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

"  That  a  grant  of  £300  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Journal  Committee  to  obtain  a  report  or  reports  on  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  on  any 
special  features  of  agriculture  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire." 

Journal.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  judges  of  the  competing  farms  in  Holderness  had 
made  their  first  tour  of  inspection  ;  that  the  Journal 
would  be  delivered  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  that  the 
papers  promised  by  Professor  Simonds  and  Professor 
Brown  on  Rinderpest  and  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
had  not  been  received,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work 
for  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  judges  of  cot- 
tage plans  should  each  receive  50  copies  of  the  plans 
arid  papers  instead  of  25;  that  publications  should  be 
exchanged  with  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  ;  and  that 
the  editor  be  authorised  to  send  a  copy  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Journal  to  the  Chief  Constables 
of  Cheshire  and  the  West  RidiDg  of  Yorkshire,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  courtesy  in  forwarding  him 
statistics  on  cattle  diseases.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  Council  authorise  the  Secretary  to  attend  and 
give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1S69,  if  he 
shall  receive  a  summons  from  the  committee. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the 
usual  annual  grant  of  ,£200  be  made  to  Dr.  Voeleker 
for  experimental  investigations.  —  This  report  was 
adopted. 

Education Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported 

that  Mr.  E.  Holland  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  year  1873,  and  that  twelve  candi- 
dates had  entered  their  names  for  the  examination, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  on  April  22, 
and  following  days. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Implement Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed rotation  of  implements  for  trial  at  future  country 
meetings  had  been  submitted  to  the  implement-makers, 
and  that  the  committee  recommended  its  adoption, 
subject  to  some  slight  alterations  and  additions.  The 
committee  had  received  the  following  resolution,  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  implement-makers  held  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  February  27  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon 
the  Council  the  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object 
sought  could  not  be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning 
the  present  system  of  awarding  prizes,  and  adopting 
instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial  at  a  suitable  season  of 
the  year  for  the  various  implements  and  machines,  and 
the  publication  of  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the 
performance  of  each." 

The  committee  reported  this  resolution  to  the  Council, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  printed  on  the  Agenda  for 
the  April  meeting,  and  that  it  be  then  discussed  by 
the  Council.  It  was  also  recommended  that  machines 
entered  to  compete  for  the  special  prize  of  ^25  for  the 
best  combined  stacking  machine  be  tried  with  sheaf- 


corn,  hay,  and  loose  corn  and  straw,  and  that  they  be 
worked  by  horse-power,  and  adapted  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  a  steam-threshing  machine,  if  required. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Hull.— Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.  (chairman),  reported  that  the  surveyor  had  stated 
that  the  draining  and  levelling  of  the  showyard  had 
made  satisfactory  progress  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  that  everything  would  be  in  order  for 
the  contractor  to  commence  operations  on  March  25. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  secretary  be 
authorised  to  make  arrangements  as  usual  with  a  banker 
during  the  period  of  the  country  meeting,  and  also  for 
the  supply  of  refreshments  to  the  showyard. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Booth,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Milward,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  carried  unanimously  :  — 
"That  No.  24  of  the  'Resolutions  of  Council'  be 
revised  and  altered  so  as  to  allow  the  election  of  four 
stewards  in  each  department,  instead  of  three  as  at 
present."  It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  Milward, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bowly,  and  carried  unanimously, 
"that  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakefield  be  elected  the  fourth 
steward  of  live  stock." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  stock  prizes  and  implement 
committees  was  appointed  to  recommend  judges  of 
stock  and  implements  at  the  Hull  meeting.  Letters 
were  read  from  the  authorities  of  Bedford  and 
Cambridge  with  reference  to  the  country  meeting 
for  1S74. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  for  the  action  of  the  Society 
with  reference  to  the  trial  of  Kidd  versus  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Society,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Chamber  with  reference  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1S69.  The  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Chamber,  having  suggested  in  his  letter,  on  behalf  of 
the  Councilof  that  association, ' '  thatarrangementsshould 
be  made  for  a  joint  deputation  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  with  the  view  of  recommending  to  them  the 
adoption  of  such  new  measures  or  additional  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  deal  efficiently  with  these 
diseases,"  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  the 
Council  of  the  Central  'Chamber  for  their  communica- 
tion, and  to  state  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  are 
of  opinion  that,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  having  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  a  deputation  to  the  Government  does  not 
appear  to  the  Council  to  be  desirable  at  this  moment, 
especially  as  the  Council  have  already  communicated 
to  the  Government  a  statement  of  their  views  on  the 
subject. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  J.  Yorke,  Mr.  R. 
Willacy,  and  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  Brice,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  return  replies. 


to  which  Mr.  Read  had  alluded,  and  movel  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  words   "  or  sheep-pox,"  from  the  clause. 
Mr.  Nield,  of  Lancashire,  seconded  ;  and  Mr.  Masfen, 
of  Staffordshire  (one  of  the  committee),  and  Mr.  Lake, 
of  Kent,  spoke  in  support.     Mr.  Masfen  asked,  "  Why 
the  committee  inserted  sheep-pox,  and  omitted  pleuro- 
pneumonia, which  was  a  much  more  dangerous  disease? 
He  was  surprised  to  find  sheep-pox  included,  as  it  was 
amenable  to  treatment."     And  Mr.    Lake  warned  the 
Chamber  to  "be  very  careful  how  they  agreed  to  the 
power  of  slaughter  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary."     Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Pell  replied- 
Mr.  Stratton  stated  "  that  the  reason  why  they  included 
sheep-pox  with  cattle  plague  was  because  their  impres- 
sion was  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  held  it  to  be  a 
fatal  and  almost  incurable  disease.     In  Wiltshire  they 
had  the  sheep-pox,  and  Professor  Gamgee  and  another 
Professor   came   down   to   investigate  it,   and  had  the 
sheep  slaughtered  by  hundreds."  And  Mr.  Pell  justified 
the  action  of  the  committee,  because  "sheep-pox  was  a 
foreign  disease,  and  had  not  taken  any  hold  where  it 
had  been  met  by  killing."     On  a  division  the  amend- 
ment was  lost — hence  this  meeting.     If  I  criticise  the 
clause   as  it  refers  to  cattle  plague,  a  very  contagious 
and  almost  incurable  disease,  how  much  more  strongly 
do  I  condemn  it  for  recommending  the  same  power  of 
slaughter  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox— a  dis- 
ease of  an  altogether  different  character  to  cattle  plague — 
a  disease  easy  of  detection  and  thoroughly  amenable  to 
treatment  ?     First,  as  to  detection.     It  is,  I  presume, 
the   invariable   custom   of  a  shepherd   to  thoroughly 
inspect   his   flock  each   morning,    and   if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  his  business  he  could  not  fail  to  detect  a 
case  of  sheep-pox,  for  the  sheep  affected  walks  stiffly  and 
without   animation,    and  on  being   caught  betrays  an 
abnormal  redness,  and  possibly  a  few  pustules,  under 
its  arms.     Now,  as  to  treatment.     It  is  also  very  easy 
and  simple.     Remove  each  sheep,  as  detected,  from  the 
flock  ;    give   them  shelter   and   nourishing  food,    and 
attend  to  them  medicinally.     With  such  treatment  few 
will  die,  and  the  disease  will  quickly  disappear.     The 
following  cases  will  illustrate  and  corroborate  what  I 
have  said  ;  and  first  I  will  relate  my  own  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  disease,  because  I  am  more  conversant 
with  the  details  of  my  own  case.     Out  of  739  hoggets 
I  had  21  attacked  :  14  died,  7  recovered.     Out  of  267 
ewes  one  was  attacked ;  it  recovered,  and  remained  in  the 
flock  some  years  afterwards.     I  had  also  400  shearlings 
not  one  was  attacked.     The  late  Mr.  R.  Aylmer  had 
one  sheep  attacked  out  of  1000,  it  recovered. 
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WEST  NORFOLK. 
The  Sheep-pox. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
Norfolk  Branch  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Lynn  last 
week,  a  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  contagious  diseases 
in  animals,  especially  with  regard  to  sheep-pox,  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  referred  to  the  third  recommen- 
dation, which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  in  cases  of  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox  the  vete- 
rinary inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered 
to  order  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  adjacent  places  as 
well  as  those  in  contact  with  diseased  animals  ;  and  that 
the  slaughter  of  such  condemned  animals  being  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  the  owners  of  such 
animals  should  be  reimbursed  the  full  value  thereof  at  the 
public  cost." 

Mr.  Brown  said  :  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer — quite  as 
much,  if  not  more  than,  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer 
— that  all  foreign  stock  should  be  slaughtered  or  quaran- 
tined at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  And  I  fully  believe 
that  we,  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  stock,  are  quite 
willing,  if  such  slaughter  or  quarantine  be  carried  out, 
to  submit  to  stringent  restrictions  respecting  the  move- 
ment and  diseases  of  our  home  stock  ;  but  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  restrictions  and  regulations.  The  above 
clause  was,  like  the  rest,  noticed  by  Mr.  Pell,  M.P., 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Read  said,  "A  similar  resolution  had  been  passed 
some  years  since,  and  brought  upon  him  (Mr.  Read) 
the  most  deplorable  opposition  of  the  flockmasters  that 
that  he  had  ever  to  encounter  ;  and  nothing  had  given 
him  greater  pain  than  the  opposition  brought  against 
that  resolution  by  those  gentlemen,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  could  only  tell  the  Chamber  that 
that  opposition  did  more  to  weaken  the  small  influence 
he  had  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  passing  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  than  anything  else 
had  done  since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament. If  they  carried  the  resolution,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  by  a  unanimous  vote."  I,  though  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  immediately  rose  and  avowed 
that  I  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  opposition 


Mr.  Bird,  of  Shouldbam 
,,  J.  Everitt,  late  of  Creake 

„  W.  Flatt 35 

The  late  Mr.  L.  Rodwell     ..  ..5 

Mr.  C.  Lemmon,  jun.  ..         ..     i 

,,  Robert  Leeds       6 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Winearls    ..  ..   iS 

— Tabulated,  the  total  number  of  sheep,  those  attacked, 
killed,  died,  and  recovered,  would  run  thus  :— 

No.  attacked.       Killed.        Died.       Recovered. 
93  i  49  43 

— /.  e.,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  recovered 
and  the  loss  sustained  was  considerably  less  than  1  per 
cent.  But  if  inspectors  had  then  the  power  to  slaughter, 
they  might  have  otdered  not  only  the  whole  of  the  7706 
sheep  to  be  killed,  but  also  those  in  "  adjacent  places" 
— a  number  frightful  to  contemplate.  I  have  not  selected 
these  cases,  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
will  to-day  be  stated  by  subsequent  speakers,  they 
are  all  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  the  treament 
I  have  described  was  followed.  Do  not  these  cases 
abundantly  prove  that  sheep-pox  is  curable  and  control- 
lable—a disease  with  which  we,  the  breeders  and  graziers 
of  sheep,  are  quite  competent  to  deal?  Sir,  I  have  lost 
far  more  in  a  single  season  by  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
by  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  I  have  by  sheep-pox. 
What  says  Mr.  Masfen,  a  leading  agriculturist  in  Staf- 
fordshire ?  "For  every  /50  the  country  had  lost  by 
sheep-pox  it  had  lost  ^1000  by  pleuro-pneumonia. 
What  said  Mr.  S.  K.  Gayford,  eminent  amongst  the 
valuers  of  this  county,  and  a  thoroughly  practical 
farmer?  "  He  had  lost  more  from  pleuro-pneumonia— 
and  he  did  not  know  he  had  not  from  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease and  sometimes  from  certain  fevers  in  the  month  of 
June— than  he  bad  from  the  sheep-pox,  though  he  did 
the  very  worst  thing  he  could  do  by  inoculating ;  he 
should  never  fear  the  sheep-pox  so  much  as  other  diseases 
in  the  country  in  sheep."  And  what  said  the  lion, 
member  for  South  Norfolk  (and  long  may  he  continue 
member  for  South  Norfolk)  last  Friday,  in  moving  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869?  That  in 
1872,  "in  a  single  county— Norfolk— nearly  3,000,000 
pounds  of  beef,  the  equivalent  of  5000  cattle,  had  been 
destroyed  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  while  in  Here- 
fordshire the  loss  to  the  grazier  represented  a  value  of 
.£100,000."  And  yet  who  would  dream  of  placing 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
same  category  as  cattle  plague  ?  But  Messrs.  Read, 
Pell,  Corrance,  and  Co.,  say,  if  you  will  consent  to 
give  power  of  slaughter  to  veterinary  inspectors,  you 
shall  be  reimbursed  the  full  value  of  all  animals  de- 
stroyed. I  much  doubt  if  any  House  of  Commons 
would  agree  to  such  wholesale  compensation^  But 
suppose  it  did,  I  contend  that  in  many  cases  adequate 
compensation  cannot  be  given.  Suppose  the  disease  to 
break  out  in  my  friend  Walter  Flatt's  flock,  consisting 
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of  somewhere  about  1000  ewes,  while  those  ewes  are  in 
lamb,  and  they  were  slaughtered,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  compensate  him  ?  Suppose  it  occurred  in  my 
own  flock  :  would  it  be  possible  to  compensate  me? 
Again,  suppose  this  disease  had  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Bakewell — one  who  did  more  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep  than  any  of  whom  we  have  record,  and  whose 
success  made  the  Dishley  flock  famous — a  flock  that  up 
to  the  present  day  influences  the  breed  of  sheep  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  If  Mr.  Inspector  had  stamped 
out  the  Dishley  flock,  the  loss  would  have  been  incal- 
culable. It  would  have  been  the  height  of  (oily  to  talk 
of  compensation  in  such  a  case.  Having  proved  that 
slaughter  is  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  sheep- 
pox  in  our  home  flocks,  I  do  not  care  further  to  pursue 
the  question  of  compensation.  I  now  ask  you  to  pass, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  resolution  which  I  beg  to 
move  : — 

' '  That  the  regulat  ions  proposed  by  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  for  slaughter  in  the  case  of  cattle  plague 
are  not  required  or  justifiable  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  curable  and  perfectly 
controllable,  and  therefore  should  be  classed  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep  scab,  and 
glanders,  and  not  with  cattle  plague." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Winearls  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  C.  Palmer  stated  his  experience  as  regarded 
inoculation.  In  1S4S  he  had  60  score  sheep,  and 
having  a  sheep  walk  open  to  two  public  roads  (one 
leading  from  Swaffham  to  Hilborough,  and  the  other 
the  direct  road  from  Swaffham  to  Walton),  be  began 
to  think  a  good  deal  about  the  sheep-pox,  being  so  pre- 
valent as  it  was  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  therefore 
made  every  inquiry,  and  went  to  many  different  places 
to  see  the  sheep  that  had  the  disease — amongst  others 
Mr.  Muskett's,  of  Narford,  which  he  believed  were  about 
the  first  that  were  taken  with  it  in  his  neighbourhood. 
They  were  very  bad  with  it,  and  out  of  one  lot  he  believed 
Mr.  Muskett  lost  several.  At  the  time  he  (Mr. 
Palmer)  went  Mr.  Muskett  was  assisting  to  inoculate 
the  sheep,  and  they  were  doing  it  indiscriminately. 
After  he  had  inoculated  them  he  lost  very  few  sheep  ; 
and  for  that  reason  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  thought  there  could 
not  be  much  danger  in  having  his  own  inoculated. 
Amongst  his  60  score  he  should  say  there  were  12  score 
crones  for  grazing  ;  and  he  was  told  by  one  of  his 
neighbours  that  if  they  took  the  pox  naturally  he  would 
lose  the  whole,  and  if  he  inoculated  them  he  would 
lose  the  half,  but  the  result  was  that  he  lost  13.  They 
were  inoculated  in  one  week  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  at  Swaffham  ;  and  the  Sunday  following 
it  rained  in  torrents,  and  was  very  cold  :  and  whilst 
the  sheep  were  suffering  from  the  small-pox  from  the 
inoculation  there  were  three  or  four  altogether,  he 
thought,  that  were  paralysed,  and  they  were  killed  ; 
but,  taking  it  altogether,  he  lost  13.  Another  case  was 
that  of  Mr.  Everett,  of  Houghton.  He  had  30  or  40 
score  sheep  ;  and  they  were  inoculated  by  Mr.  Perry, 
the  veterinary  surgeon.  They  were  sold  and  distributed 
about  the  country  ;  but  he  never  heard  of  any  injury 
from  them,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  Mr.  Everett 
lost  only  one,  but  they  were  taken  great  pains  with  and 
housed  every  night. — In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Palmer  stated  that  his  crones  and  the  whole  of  his  sheep 
were  inoculated. 

Mr.  H.  Aylmer  said  he  would  give  his  experience 
during  the  time  they  had  the  sheep-pox  in  this  country. 
At  that  time  he  had  300  rams  in  different  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  100  different  farms  he  might 
say.  He  had  seven  rams  come  home  with  the  disease, 
and  they  all  recovered.  Amongst  300  ewes  one  was 
taken,  and  he  had  it  killed  and  buried  ;  and  he  never 
had  another  taken. 

Mr.  H.  Woods  said  :  The  disease  of  sheep-pox  is  not 
always  a  malignant  one.  We  have  seen  where  it  has 
affected  flocks  that  many  have  escaped  ;  that  where 
certain  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  affected,  others  have 
escaped  with  perfect  impunity.  In  1848  a  portion  of 
the  Merton  Home  Farm  flock  were  affected  ;  and  by 
some  extraordinary  means  or  other  the  parties  then  in 
power  were  deluded  into  the  very  unfortunate  idea  that 
inoclation  was  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  evils.  As  an 
experiment,  fortunately,  they  had  no  more  than  20  ewes 
inoculated  ;  and  out  of  those  20,  I  suppose  from  its 
being  improperly  done,  19  died.  In  a  flock  of  between 
400  and  500  ewes  the  disease  broke  out.  It  was  easily 
distinguishable,  simply  because,  as  Mr.  Brown  says, 
they  walk  stiff  when  first  put  up,  as  you  can  soon  see 
it  on  the  bare  parts  of  the  thighs.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  that  a  complete  system  of  daily  examination 
should  take  place.  This  went  on  for  about  a  week, 
and  I  think  out  of  these  400  ewes,  barring  the  20  that 
were  inoculated,  not  more  than  15  were  aftei  wards 
affected.  These  15  were  taken  away  from  the  other 
sheep;  they  were  given  linseed  gruel  and  were  kept  warm, 
and  every  one  of  them  recovered.  I  have  a  stronger 
case  than  that,  which  occurred  upon  the  neighbouring 
farm  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  has  very  kindly  given  me  a 
daily  record  of  his  flock  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  tedious 
to  repeat  it,  still  I  think,  to  state  this  matter  properly, 
I  must  ask  your  permission  to  be  tedious  for  one  or  two 
minutes.  It  appears  that  on  September  3,  1848,  two 
ewes  took  the  sheep-pox  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  on 
September  II  one  of  them  (a  very  old  one)  died.  Mr. 
Barton,  like  many  other  persons,  became  alarmed  ;  and 
on  September  6  he  had  172  ewes  inoculated,  two  lambs 
and  one  ram  ;  and  on  the  following  day  139  more 
ewes.     On  the  14th  he  examined  the  inoculated  sheep, 


and  found  that  all  had  taken  but  two;  these  were  again 
inoculated,  and  one  stood.  On  the  18th  two  South- 
down rams  belonging  to  Mr.  Lugar,  which  were  on 
Mr.  Barton's  farm,  were  inoculated.  On  the  20th  two 
ewes  died,  one  old  and  one  young  one.  One  of  these 
died,  not  from  sheep-pox,  but  from  gangrene,  arising 
from  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  On  the  same  day  two  Leicester  rams  were 
inoculated.  On  the  22d  one  shearling  ewe  died  of 
gangrene,  and  on  the  23d  another  ewe  (a  three-shear)  ; 
and  one  old  ewe  died  from  small-pox,  its  head  being 
very  much  enlarged.  On  the  24th,  a  very  wet  day,  the 
sheep  were  kept  in  all  day.  On  the  25th  another  sheep 
died  from  gangrene,  and  on  the  26th  another.  On  the 
27th,  two  crones  died  from  small-pox  ;  and  on  October 
6  one  sheep  died,  not  from  small-pox  but  from  ordinary 
causes.  Therefore,  there  were  31S  sheep  altogether 
which  were  inoculated  and  took  the  disease,  and  out  of 
the  318  only  10  died  ;  and  of  these  deaths,  five  were 
from  gangrene,  four  from  small-pox,  and  one  from  other 
causes.  But  the  most  startling  fact  connected  with  the 
case  is  this  : — In  the  adjoining  field  were  from  200  to 
240  hoggets,  and  they  were,  therefore,  lying  close  by 
sheep  that  were  badly'affected  with  small-pox  from  ino- 
culation ;  and  yet,  singularly  enough,  not  one  of  those 
hoggets  took  the  disease.  His  neighbour,  the  late  Mr. 
Marsh,  of  Thraxton,  went  to  Mr.  Barton,  and  told  him 
that  some  of  his  sheep  had  shown  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  Mr.  Barton  examined  them,  and  sepa- 
rated 25  which  showed  unmistakable  symptoms.  After 
that,  there  were  only  three  more  taken,  and  so  far  as 
Mr.  Barton  is  able  to  get  the  accounts,  Mr.  Marsh  did 
not  lose  one  single  sheep.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  large 
flock  on  an  adjoining  property ;  and  I  have  these 
accounts  for  the  first  time  from  a  very  careful  man — 
Mr.  Ferguson,  agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Wyrley  Birch,  of 
Wretham.  He  tells  me  that  in  1S4S  he  had  300  grazing 
shearlings  taken  with  the  disease.  They  were  not  all 
affected,  but  I  think  something  like  50.  Those  first 
affected  were  left  amongst  the  others  for  some  days,  and 
consequently,  as  you  will  imagine,  if  it  were  a  very  con- 
tagious disease,  they  would  be  much  more  liable  to 
convey  it  to  the  other  animals.  But  they  did  not  do 
so.  When  they  were  detected,  they  were  taken  out 
and  dosed  with  linseed  gruel.  An  examination  was 
made  throughout  these  shearlings  every  morning  for 
several  days,  and  gradually  the  disease  was  worked  out. 
On  the  same  farm,  and  within  a  very  small  distance, 
scarcely  separated  by  a  fence,  there  were  Soo  ewes  and 
600  lambs,  and  not  one  single  sheep  on  land  amongst 
that  lot  was  affected  with  this  disease.  That  is  quite 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  convince  you  that  I  have  good, 
fair,  and  practical  grounds  for  strongly  opposing  the 
resolution  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  :  and  whether  this  meeting  is 
able  or  not  to  make  itself  heard,  I  feel,  as  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Brown  and  other  gentlemen  must  feel,  who 
have  attended  here  to-day,  that  we  have  attempted  to 
do  our  duty  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  facts  —and  undeniable  facts  too — in  order  to 
prevent  a  procedure  which  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
hardships  it  is  possible  to  inflict  upon  flockmasters,  and 
fraught  with  great  injury  and  injustice  to  the  animal 
food  consumers  of  this  country. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  the  best  course  to  further  the 
object  in  view  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  carry  it  out,  and  he  therefore  proposed  : — 

"That  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  two 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Richard 
England,  Robert  Leeds,  Harry  Little,  Robert  Overman, 
W.  B.  Parsons,  Robert  C.  Winearls,  and  Henry  Woods, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed  to  take 
such  steps  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  resolution  as 
they  may  deem  necessary." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whisler  and  agreed 
to  unanimously  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Farren,  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

[Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  has,  since  the  date  of  this 
meeting,  published  the  following  letter  on  the  subject 
discussed  before  it :  — 

Not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  desirable  feat  of  being 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  also  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
West  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  this  day  week.  I 
must,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  defence  of  my  con- 
duct, which  was  there  so  severely  criticised. 

This  recalls  to  me  the  only  public  occurrence  which  has 
caused  me  real  and  lasting  pain  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1869  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Council 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  stamping  out  sheep-pox. 
1  was  requested  to  move  this  in  the  House,  and  gave 
notice  accordingly. 

Although  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  then 
existed,  and  a  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  might  have 
been  easily  called,  Mr.  Tom  Brown,  Mr.  Woods,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  summoned  a  gathering  of  the 
Norfolk  flockmasters  at  Norwich.  Being  specially  asked 
to  attend,  I  did  so,  and  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 
For  a  long  time  1  certainly  refused,  but  seeing  that  much 
delay  arose  I  at  length  consented.  This  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate, for  I  had  to  hear  all  that  was  said  against  me  in 
silence,  and  was  placed  in  a  position  in  which  a  defence 
or  reply  would  have  heen  singularly  undignified  and  out 
of  place.  I  had  to  listen  to  much  harder  things  than  all 
that  my  political  opponents  have  ever  uttered  in  public,    I 


made  only  one  observation— that  I  thought  the  subject 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  discussed  at  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture— Mr.  Tom  Brown  having  now  a 
Chamber  that  is  especially  his  own,  so  far  took  my  hint, 
and  gave  ample  notice  of  the  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Lynn  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Chamber. 
I  am  no  longer  President  of  that  body,  I  was  not  at  the 
committee  when  this  debated  resolution  was  adopted,  I 
did  not  support  it  at  the  meeting  beyond  saying  that  "  I 
hoped  if  the  Council  did  pass  it,  it  would  be  passed  unani- 
mously," and  I  did  not  even  vote.  In  1873  I  had  not 
forgotten  my  bitter  lesson  of  1869,  and  I  purposely  refrained 
from  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  sheep-pox  contro- 
versy. Yet  Mr.  Brown  thought  right  to  hold  me  up  to  the 
Lynn  meeting  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
resolution. 

I  know  but  little  of  the  Norfolk  outbreak  of  sheep-pox 
in  1848.  I  was  not  then  resident  in  the  county— but  I 
remember  the  sickening  sights  I  witnessed  at  Castleacre 
and  Norford.  I  know  that  very  many  thousand  sheep 
were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
its  ravages  exlended  over  i3  months  ;  also  that  Professor 
Simonds  saw  upwards  of  6000  cases  in  one  day,  and  that 
some  farmers  were  half  ruined  by  their  losses.  No  doubt 
sheep-pox  is  a  "curable"  disease,  but  I  question  if 
it  is  "perfectly  controllable."  It  is  very  unlike  kindred 
ailments  if  it  is.  But  admitting  all  that  was  advanced  at 
Lynn,  there  seems  this  awkward  fact,  that  in  every  subse- 
quent outbreak  the  disease  was  never  stayed  until  it  was 
stamped  out.  Of  its  foreign  origin  and  contagious  nature 
there  is  no  doubt.  All  agree  that  complete  isolation  of 
foreign  stock  will  render  another  outbreak  of  sheep-pox 
extremely  improbable.  But  it  possibly  might  occur,  and 
the  Central  Chamber  wishes  to  give  power  to  the  Privy 
Council  to  at  once  effectually  stamp  it  out.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  power  would  be  used  wildly,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Exchequer  would  pay  the  compensation  would  be 
an  additional  inducement  for  them  to  exercise  it 
reasonably. 

My  friend  Mr.  Masfen  asked  me  at  the  Central  Chamber, 
and  Mr.  Brown  quoted  him  at  Lynn,  "  Why  not  apply 
the  same  rule  to  pleuro-pneumonia?"  The  reason  is 
obvious.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  county  in  England 
entirely  free  from  this  fatal  disease.  In  Norfolk  alone 
upwards  of  50  farms  are  now  infected  with  it.  To  attempt 
to  stamp  it  out  would  indeed  be  wholsesale  slaughter, 
although  it  has  been  tried  with  marked  success  in  Aber- 
deenshire. But  should  we  ever  live  to  see  that  blessed  day 
when  pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  as  completely  eradicated  as 
cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox,  and  it  should  then  be  re- 
imported  from  abroad,  I  say  emphatically  it  would  be 
madness  not  to  at  once  stamp  it  out,  even  should  we 
sacrifice  a  Comet  or  a  Duchess.  Nay,  more,  if  we  coufd 
rid  ourselves  entirely  of  that  much  milder  disease— foot- 
and-mouth— I  should  unhesitatingly,  on  its  first  reappear- 
ance, use  the  same  rude  and  harsh  means  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  sarcastic  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Council 
who  promoted  these  resolutions.  Curiously  enough  he 
approved  of  nine  out  of  the  ten,  and  if  one  word  had  been 
placed  in  the  very  next  clause  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  whole.  Yet  because  he  could  not  carry  this  one 
point  he  tries  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  entire 
proceedings,  and  thus  gives  double  force  and  power  to  the 
attacks  of  our  opponents. 

And  this  is  really  the  vital  point.  After  that  meeting 
and  deputation  of  Norfolk  flockmasters  to  Mr.  Forster  in 
1869,  all  the  little  influence  I  possessed  upon  this  question 
in  Parliament  was  gone.  And  now  1  greatly  fear  that  the 
good  whieh  I  hoped  might  result  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Cattle  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  will  be  sorely  crippled 
by  the  West  Norfolk  Chamber  refusing  to  agree  with  the 
great  majority  of  their  brother  farmers  in  their  desire  to 
give  to  the  central  authority  the  power  to  stamp  out  the 
first  sparks  of  this  most  loathsome  foreign  disease.  Clare 
SewellRcad.]    

Farmers'  Clubs. 

LONDON. 
The  Large  and  Small  Farm  Systems  Compared.  — At 
the  adjourned  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Jenkins  read  the  following,  as 
an  addition  to  his  opening  paper  : — 

In  the  course  of  my  paper  opening  the  discussion  at 
the  last  December  meeting  of  the  Club,  I  remarked  as 
follows  :  "  The  statistician  who  endeavours  to  estimate 
the  production  of  a  country  by  the  population  which  it 
nourishes  cannot  confine  himself  to  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  inhabit  it.  He  must  consider  what 
other  animals  are  also  fed  on  the  native  produce.  In 
England,  and,  indeed,  all  over  Western  Europe,  we 
have,  practically,  only  human  beings  and  horses  to 
feed,  for  although  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  fed  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  it  is  merely  to  bring  them 
into  a  fit  state  to  be  eaten  by  man,  or  otherwise  to 
furnish  food  for  him."  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  me  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  much  land  of 
a  standard  quality  will  it  take  to  breed  and  feed  a 
given  number  of  horses,  and  how  many  average  persons 
would  the  same  land  otherwise  keep,  the  culture  being 
in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view?"  My 
answer  ran  as  follows :  "At  first  I  was  inclined  to  say  that 
one  horse  required  the  same  quantityof  land  as  seven  per- 
sons; but,  after  consulting  my  eminent  colleague,  Dr. 
Voelcker,  and  discussing  the  matter  witli  him,  I  have 
yielded  to  his  opinion  that  it  is  more  fair  to  reckon  thai 
one  horse  requires  as  much  land  for  its  sustenance  as  eight 
people."  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  my  paper,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  this  question  ; 
and  since  then  the  subject  has  acquired  greater  pro- 
minence, in  consequence  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
daily  papers  with  reference  to  the  alleged  scarcity  of 
horses  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  Lord  Rosebery's  motion 
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j  on  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Admiral 
!  Rous  has  stated  in  effect  that  the  present  prices  of  meat 
',  and  wool  render  their  production  a  more  profitable 
j  operation  to  the  farmer  than  the  rearing  of  horses.  If 
j  this  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  percentage  of  loss 
J  which  the  stockowner  now  almost  expects  to  suffer  in 
:  consequence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  must  be  in 
]  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  land  which  it  takes 
J  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for  market.  I  therefore  take 
j  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  resumption  of  the 
j  adjourned  debate  to  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks  in 
1  reference  to  my  estimate  of  the  relation  between  the 
!  food  of  a  horse  and  that  of  a  human  being.  Horses 
1  belong  to  three  well-defined  classes,  namely,  those 
j  used  solely  in  agriculture,  those  otherwise  employed, 
I  and  those  not  employed  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  unbroken 
•  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding.  In  Great 
Britain  we  had  belonging  to  these  classes,  in  1S71, 
1  939,693  agricultural  horses,  314,757  brood  mares  and 
unbroken  horses,  and  857,140  horses  subject  to  duty. 
Speaking  roughly,  therefore,  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
1  are  working  horses,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half 
are  agricultural.  Now,  the  question  which  I  wish  to 
illustrate  is,  How  much  land  does  it  require,  on  the 
average,  to  keep  each  of  these  horses  in  food  all  the 
year  round  ?  and  how  many  human  beings  would  that 
land,  or  that  food,  as  the  case  may  be,  otherwise 
maintain  ?  In  my  paper,  I  estimated  that  the  land 
necessary  to  keep  one  horse  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
eight  average  human  beings,  the  culture  being  in  each 
case  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view.  I  now  proceed 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  that  proposition.  To  make 
the  matter  quite  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what 
may  be  considered  the  average  necessary  food  of  a 
human  being,  and  what  that  of  a  horse.  The  standard  of 
the  former,  that  has  been  accepted  as  accurate  for  many 
years,  is  the  equivalent  of  8  bush,  of  Wheat  per  annum. 
Now  if  we  take  the  average  production  of  Wheat  to  be 
2S  bush,  per  acre,  it  is  certain  that  one  acre  will,  on 
that  calculation,  feed  3^  average  persons,  and  that 
therefore  eight  persons  would  require  the  produce  of 
2;  acres  of  land.  Suppose  this  land  to  be  in  Oats, 
and  that  40  bush,  per  acre  is  an  average  crop,  it  would 
yield  91  ?  bush.,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40 lb.  per  bushel 
would  weigh  3657  lb.,  which  would  give  an  allowance 
of  10  lb.  per  day  to  a  horse  all  the  year  round.  I  pre- 
sume that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  horse  on  a  smaller 
allowance  of  food  than  that.  In  fact,  if  he  has  to  do 
any  work,  his  10  lb.  of  Oats  must  be  supplemented  by 
other  food,  such  as  hay  or  bran.  Again,  if  we  ascend 
to  a  working  scale  of  horse  food,  and  compare,  for 
instance,  the  quantity  consumed  by  a  cavalry  horse,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  Journal  oj  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  92,  we 
shall  get  the  following  result :  *(  The  allowance  of  food 
is  stated  to  be — good  Oats,  10  lb.  per  diem  ;  hay, 
12  lb.  ;  straw,  Sib."  For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
calculation,  we  may  take  the  hay  and  straw  together  to 
be  equal  to  14  lb.  of  hay.  Now,  14  lb.  of  hay  per 
diem  are  equal  to  2  tons,  5  cwt.,  70  lb.  per  annum,  or 
to  the  produce  of  2\  acres  of  land  at  1  ton  per  acre. 
Ten  pounds  of  Oats  per  diem  are  equal  to  3650  lb.,  or 
to  91  bush,  at  40  lb.  per  bush.,  or  the  produce  of 
z\  acres  of  land  at  40  bush,  per  acre.  The  total  land 
required  to  feed  one  cavalry  horse  is  thus  45  acres  per 
annum,  or  sufficient  to  feed  nearly  16  men  eating  the 
equivalent  of  1  qr.  of  Wheat  per  annum.  Then,  taking 
the  average  food  in  Belgium  to  be  6  bush,  of  Wheat  or 
Rye  and  43  lb.  of  meat,  and  using  our  previous  averages 
of  production  per  acre,  we  shall  find  that  each  person 
in  that  country  requires  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre  of 
land  to  produce  his  food,  so  that  one  cavalry  horse 
requires  as  much  land  for  that  purpose  as  six  and  a-half 
Belgians.  Turning  to  Mr.  Morton's  paper  on  the 
*'  Cost  of  Horse-Power  "  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  437-467),  it  appears  that 
the  variation  in  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of 
food  given  to  farm-horses  under  different  circumstances 
is  exceedingly  great.  No  doubt  the  food  bears  some 
relation  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  required  of 
the  horses,  and  the  same  condition  is  unquestionably 
true  with  regard  to  the  food  of  men.  *  Mr.  Morton 
emotes  one  instance  of  horses  being  allowed  during  the 
winter  as  much  as  294  lb.  of  hay  each  per  week.  What 
the  system  of  feeding  in  summer  might  have  been  is 
not  stated,  but  assuming  that  those  horses  ate  in 
summer  the  equivalent  quantity  of  grass,  they  consumed 
the  average  produce  of  nearly  7  acres  of  land  per 
annum.  In  other  words,  each  horse  required  as  much 
land  to  feed  it  as  10  average  people  do  in  Belgium,  or 
six  in  beef-eating  Britain.  The  foregoing  examples 
illustrate  the  relation  between  the  food  of  working 
horses  and  that  of  men  ;  but  as  the  question  of  rearing 
thorough-bred  horses  has  recently  obtained  so  much 
prominence,  I  asked  Mr.  W.  Blenkiron,  of  Middle 
Park,  to  inform  me  what  quantity  of  land,  and  what 
quantity  of  food  not  produced  by  that  land,  are  required 
during  a  complete  year,  from  January  1  to  December  31 
by  a  thoroughbred  mare  and  her  progeny.  I  annex 
the  reply  with  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  favour 
me  : — 

"My  dear  Sir, — A  thoroughbred  mare  and  her  offspring 
require  during  the  year  the  use  and  '  cream  '  of  at  least 
3  acres  of  good  grass  land,  from  which  no  hay  could 
be  made,  but  on  which,  from  what  they  would  never  eat 
on  account  of  its  becoming  a  little  coarse,  a  couple  of 
polled  Scot  heifers  might  be  fattened.  During  the 
12.  months  the  mare  would  consume  about  i\  ton  of  good 


hay,  about  10  qr.  good  Oats,  say  a  cwt.  of  bran,  2  cwt. 
of  Carrots,  about  a  gallon  of  linseed.  The  foal,  pre- 
sumably weaned  the  end  of  July,  will  take  to  end  of  year 
7  qr.  best  Oats,  11  cwt.  of  first-class  hay,  :'f  ton  of 
Carrots,  270  lb.  of  split  beans,  \  cwt.  linseed,  5  cwt.  bran. 
I  have  not  included  straw  in  the  above,  but  the  quantity 
required  would  be  between  5  and  6  loads  for  the  two.  *  * 
"  Yours  truly,  W.  Blenkiron. 

"  Middle  Park  Eltham." 

The  extent  of  grass  land,  and  the  quantities  of  Oats, 
hay,  and  other  food  (exclusive  of  straw),  show  that  the 
mare  and  foal  would  consume  during  the  year  the  pro- 
duce of  about  9  acres  of  average  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coarser  grass  that  would  be  consumed  by 
the  two  polled  Scot  heifers.  Another  method  of  com- 
parison, though  very  homely,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  that  is  consumed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  the  men  or  horses  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  It  is  not  unusual  for  farm-horses 
to  receive  as  much  as  3  bush,  of  Oats  per  week, 
besides  other  food,  where  the  strength  of  the  land 
necessitates  a  large  proportion  of  corn  being  given. 
An  allowance  of  3  bush,  of  Oats  per  week  is  within 
a  sack  of  20  qr.  per  annum  ;  and  this  quantity,  if 
sent  to  the  miller,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  horse, 
would  produce  about  4000  lb.  of  meal,  besides  the 
husks.  This  quantity  of  oatmeal  would  feed  eight  men 
for  a  year  at  the  unnecessarily  liberal  rate  of  500  lb. 
of  meal  per  head  per  annum.  I  hope  the  foregoing 
examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  estimate  upon 
which  my  calculations  were  based  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the 
question  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded,  but  which 
was  vigorously  dwelt  upon  during  the  discussion  last 
December  by  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  M.P.  This  is  the 
relation  between  the  cost  of  feeding  a  horse  and  that 
of  keeping  a  man.  I  did  not  touch  upon  this  question, 
because  there  are  many  considerations  on  one  side 
that  have  no  existence  on  the  other.  Practically, 
therefore,  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  com- 
parison as  to  the  relative  quantity  of  food  produced 
under  different  systems  of  agriculture,  employing  and 
feeding  a  different  proportion  of  horses.  Mr.  Read 
remarked  that  "  he  was  rather  staggered  at  finding  that 
a  horse  consumed  as  much  as  eight  men.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  so  far  as  the  amount  of  provender  which 
a  horse  took  into  his  stomach  that  was  the  case  ;  but 
as  regarded  value,  he  believed  a  farmer  could  keep  a 
cart-horse  for  10s,  a  week.  At  all  events  that  was  the 
usual  calculation,  and  he  believed  it  was  pretty  sound. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  eight  persons,  taking  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  an  average  of  is,  3d.  each? 
He  apprehended  not.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  know 
how  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cost 
eight  times  as  much  to  maintain  a  horse  as  a  human 
being."  To  this  I  remarked  that  I  had  not  said  that 
it  cost  eight  times  as  much  money,  and  Mr.  Read 
replied  that  "unless  money-cost  were  intended  he 
could  not  see  any  use  in  comparing  a  horse  with  a 
man."  If  my  paper  had  been  devoted  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  relative  profit  per  acre  on  large  or  small 
farms,  or  any  other  matter  that  affected  the  pockets  of 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  land,  I  should  have 
perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Sewell  Read  that  money-cost 
was  the  only  fair  test.  But  as  my  endeavour  was  to  show 
what  was  the  gross  produce  per  100  acres,  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  men  and  horses  fed,  I  do  not  see  what 
money-cost  has  to  do  with  the  question.  Mr.  Read  may 
also  be  quite  right  in  considering  that  unless  money- 
cost  is  the  test  accepted  there  is  no  use  in  comparing  a 
man  with  a  horse  ;  but  from  a  national  point  of  view 
there  are,  in  my  opinion,  several  questions  that  cannot 
be  decided  in  that  way.  It  may  be  said  that  if  my 
proposition  (that  a  horse  requires  as  much  land  to  feed 
it  as  eight  men)  is  true  in  fact,  the  inapplicability  of 
the  money-test  ought  to  be  explained.  This  is  easily 
done.  If  the  data  given  in  my  paper,  as  to  the  annual 
consumption  of  food  of  a  human  being,  are  accurate, 
an  average  person  consumes,  as  already  stated,  the 
equivalent  of  a  quarter  of  Wheat  per  annum.  The 
average  price  of  that  quantity  of  corn  may  be  taken  to 
be,  say,  6oj-.,  or  something  less  than  Mr.  Read's 
requirement  of  is.  $d.  per  week.  But,  of  course, 
people  cannot  be  kept  for  that  sum,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Wheat  requires  to  be  ground,  then  the 
flour  requires  to  be  kneaded,  and  the  dough  to  be  baked 
— all  which  processes  mean  additional  expenditure ; 
whereas  we  should  be  startled  to  hear  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  our  horses  oatmeal-cakes  and  puree  de 
feveroles.  Further,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
man,  we  put  down  so  much  for  clothes  and  for  rent,  to 
say  nothing  of  beer,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  sundry 
other  matters  that  are  quite  foreign  to  the  stable. 
Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  example  as  being 
merely  theoretical,  and  not  possible  in  practice  ;  but 
such  an  objection  would  not  hold  good  with  reference 
to  prison  dietary,  the  cost  of  which  in  Scotland  in  1865 
varied  from  is,  $\d.  to  2s.  per  week.  Then,  again,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  where  Indian  meal  often  forms 
the  staple  kind  of  food  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  and 
in  times  of  scarcity  of  Potatos,  the  cost  of  the  dietary 
must  be  even  less.  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  of  Lisselan, 
Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork,  has  asertained  from  the 
clerk  of  one  of  the  workhouses  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  if  the  whole,  instead  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
diet  was  of  Indian  meal  i\\b.  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  food  now  given  daily,  with  one  pint  of  sour 


milk  besides.  These  quantities  amount  to  the  following 
in  the  course  of  a  year  :  — 

365  days  at  il  lb.  =   455  lb.    Indian  meal  at    £    s.    ti. 

gs.    per  cwt ..  ..  . .      1    i<>     7 

365    days    at   1  pint  =  45I    galls,    sour    milk 

at    3-/.    pur   gallon    . .  . .  . .  ..0115 

52  week's  diet  per  person  at  less  than  1$,  per 

week &     8     o 

Farm  labourers  outside  the  workhouse  eat  as  much  as 
2  lb.  of  Indian  meal,  with  the  same  allowance  of  sour 
milk,  and  their  necessary  food  would  therefore  cost  as 
nearly  as  possible  Is.  3<£  per  week.  We  thus  see  that 
the  test  of  money  cost,  when  properly  applied,  really 
confirms  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived  pre- 
viously, with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  land  required 
to  produce  the  food  of  a  man  and  a  horse  respectively. 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  is  that  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  horse  consists  almost  entirely  of  that 
of  his  necessary  food,  whereas  this  is  a  comparatively 
small  item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  labourer.  Before 
concluding  this  preface  to  the  discussion  of  this  evening, 
I  wish  to  recal  attention  to  the  main  object  of  my 
original  paper.  The  relation  existing  between  the  food 
of  horses  and  that  of  men  is  a  subsidiary  question, 
which  I  should  have  preferred  not  to  raise  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  main  problem,  if  the  latter  could  have 
been  solved  otherwise.  That  problem  I  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — "  How  many  people  are  fed  per  hundred  acres 
on  home  produce  in  certain  countries,  how  many  of 
these  are  employed  in  obtaining  that  produce  from 
the  soil,  and  how  numerous  in  each  case  is  the 
surplus  population  that  remains  to  be  fed  on 
imported  corn  or  meat  ?  " 

Since  last  December  Mr.  Bright  has  republished  in 
the  Daily  Afcu  an  old  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
on  the  Land  Question,  and  containing  the  very  remark- 
able assertion  that  a  greater  nett  produce  is  yielded  by 
small  farms  than  by  large  ones.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  Table  still  hanging  on  the  wall  (given  at  p.  1706 
of  last  year's  volume)  to  prove  that,  unless  the  figures 
can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  such  a  statement  is  the 
direct  contradiction  of  the  actual  fact.  Nobody,  nowa- 
days, believes  in  the  economy  of  labour  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  multitude  of  hand-looms  instead  of  one  power- 
loom.  Why,  therefore,  should  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture  continue  to  be  considered  free  from  the 
operation  of  laws  that  have  their  proper  influence  in 
every  other  pursuit  the  object  of  which  is  profit  to  the 
person  engaged  in  it?  Why,  in  fact,  in  the  face  of 
all  experience,  should  it  still  be  taught  that  millions  of 
spades  require  less  expenditure  of  labour  than  hundreds 
of  steam-diggers?  Some  may  begin  to  waver  from 
their  faith  in  steam  on  account  of  the  price  of  coal, 
and  of  course  it  makes  a  most  material  difference 
in  the  expense.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  amount 
to  against  the  food  of  ahorse.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
suppose  it  costs  lor.  per  week,  or  is.  Si/,  per  working 
day,  to  keepahorse,  andthatheworkseighthoursperday. 
Compare  with  this  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per 
horse- power  per  hour  by  a  good  steam-engine.  At  Car- 
diff, the  best  portables  consumed  about  24  lb.  of  coal 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  therefore  we  may 
not  be  very  far  out  if  we  take  double  that  quantity  as 
roughly  representing  the  consumption  of  an  average 
farm-engine.  This  will  amount  to  40  lb.  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  day,  and  calculating  the  cost  at  the 
extreme  rate  of  $os.  per  ton,  it  would  amount  to  about 
10J.  per  day.  Now,  each  indicated  horse-power  of  an 
engine  really  represents  the  work  of  one  and  a-half 
actual  living  horses,  therefore  the  cost  per  actual  horse- 
power is  (s\d.  per  day,  or  just  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
keep  of  the  horse  required  to  do  the  same  work.  These 
figures,  it  must  be  understood,  simply  represent  the 
cost  of  each  kind  of  power,  but  not  that  of  its  applica- 
tion to  ploughing  or  any  other  purpose.  But  if  horse- 
power is  now  three  times  as  expensive  as  steam,  in 
ordinary  times  it  must  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much  ; 
and  if  horse-power  is  so  costly,  what  must  be  the  rela- 
tive price  paid  for  manual  labour?  Of  course,  we 
cannot  do  everything  by  steam,  and  probably  there 
will  always  remain  some  operations  to  require  horse- 
power and  human  labour  ;  but  on  very  small  farms  the 
dearest  labour— that  of  man — is  used  for  every  process. 
Therefore  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  inferred  that 
the  small  farms  yield  the  greatest  net  produce,  for  we 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  do  not  even  yield 
the  greatest  gross  produce.  In  concluding  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  both  to 
the  committee  and  the  members  of  the  Club  for  the 
compliment  they  have  paid  me  by  devoting  two  of  their 
meetings  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  introduced  by  one 
having  so  little  practical  experience  as  myself.  [The 
ensuing  discussion  is  referred  to  in  a  leading  article.] 


0lias  of  I00I1S, 

Report  on    the  Cultivation  by  Means  of    Sew- 
age Irrigation  of   the    Lodge  Farm,  Barking, 
for    Sixteen   Months,  from  August  31,    1S71,  to 
December  31,  1S72.     Metchim  &  Son,  22,  Clement's 
Lane,  E.C.,  and  20,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Mr.  H.   J.   Morgan,   who  manages  the  Sewage  Farm 
at  Barking,    adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus  which  we 
have  heard  of  late  from  so  many  quarters  about  the 
disastrous  year  which  has  just  ended  : — 

"  It  is  generally  admitted  that  farming  during  the  past 
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unusually  wet  season  has  been  unprofitable.  Sewage 
farming  has  not  in  our  case,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
other,  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

There  has  not  indeed  been  much  actual  loss  upon 
the  Lodge  Farm,  but  there  has  been  no  profit  during 
the  last  16  months.  The  capital  has  been  maintained 
undiminished,  supposing  the  valuations  to  have  been 
true,  and  that  is  all— rather  more  than  "all,"  unfor- 
tunately, indeed,  for  the  cost  of  pumping  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  payments,  and  yet  these  exceed  the 
receipts  by  £90  lis.  $d.  This,  when  the  amounts 
involved  exceed  ,£11,000  on  either  side,  must,  we  fear, 
be  pronounced  disastrous  after  all.  In  looking  through 
the  accounts  of  each  plot  upon  the  farm,  we  find  such 
returns  as  ^495  16s.  $J.,  from  9  acres,  2  roods,  and 
II  perches  of  land,  viz.,  Onions  on  7$  acres,  valued  at 
the  end  of  August,  iS7i,at  ^£"225,  realising  ^253  3s.  4*/., 
and  thereafter  grass  over  the  whole,  valued  now  at 
^"90,  after  having  realised  ,£377  13s.  id.  Both  of 
these  are  extraordinary  yields.  Then  we  have  in 
another  case  S  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches  of  Potatos, 
making  j£2SS  6s.  Sd.  ;  and  again,  4  acres,  3  roods, 
4  perches,  making  exactly  £2  10s.  !  Grass  seems 
in  many  instances  to  have  been  sold  satisfactorily, 
producing  large  sums  per  acre,  although  the 
wet  season  made  it  so  abundant  in  the  country. 
Cabbages  yielded  sometimes  large  returns,  and 
at  others  so  little  that  it  became  advisable 
to  consume  them  on  the  farm.  It  proved  a 
bad  year  for  fruit,  and  the  plots  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  &c,  failed  partially  or  wholly. 
Marrows  and  Cucumbers  grown  between  hedges  of 
Broad  Beans  were  successful  as  to  growth  and  quality, 
but  realised  badly.  Wheat  grown  for  the  sixth  year  in 
succession  on  land  naturally  of  poor  quality  for  Wheat, 
and  receiving  sewage  only  all  that  time,  yielded  nearly 
4  qr.  per  acre.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  farm  has  illustrated,  during  the  past  wet 
years,  rather  the  difficulties  than  the  advantages  of 
sewage  irrigation.  No  doubt  in  the  dry  seasons,  of 
which  we  shall  have  a  return,  the  balance  of  advantage 
will  come  right  again,  and  meanwhile  the  lesson  is 
being,  if  not  taught  us,  at  any  rate  urged  upon  us,  that 
the  long  foretold  and  derided  plethora  of  produce  is  a 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sewage  utilisation,  and  that 
profit  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  discovery  of  some 
mode  of  economical  conversion  of  succulent  growth  in 
wet  seasons — whether  by  artificial  drying — by  stock 
keeping — or  by  some  artificial  process  of  extraction  of 
substance  or  of  essence. 

Mr.  Morgan's  introduction  to  his  accounts  relates  a 
number  of  noteworthy  facts,  and  conveys  a  number  of 
well  expressed  opinions.  There  has  been  no  better 
statement  of  the  position  of  all  schemes  of  sewage 
defecation  founded  on  the  action  of  precipitants  than 
that  which  he  gives  : — 

"  Most  of  those  who  advocate  systems  for  precipitating 
the  matter  held  by  the  sewage  in  suspension  claim  to 
leave  in  it  much  of  its  manurial  value,  and  in  some 
instances  even  to  enrich  the  effluent  water,  which  is 
necessarily  left  to  irrigationists  to  utilise,  and  by  the  pro- 
cess of  filtration,  to  render  it  fit  to  pass  into  running 
streams.  Unless,  however,  the  quantity  of  matter  held 
in  suspension  is  so  considerable  as  to  render  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sewage,  by  irrigation,  either  difficult  or  offen- 
sive, the  only  justification  for  incurring  the  expense  of 
precipitation  would  be  the  profit  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  the  matter  precipitated. 

"The  Phosphate  Sewage  Company,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  conduct  their  experiments  on  the  farm,  have  not 
succeeded  in  convertingthesludge  which  they  made  into  dry 
portable  manure  ;  and,  excepting  as  regards  a  very  trifling 
quantity,  all  that  was  sludge  in  September  last  is  sludge 
now.  The  water  discharged  from  their  tanks  was,  however, 
clear,  and  we  used  it  in  the  irrigation  of  crops,  but  the 
season  was  too  much  advanced  to  admit  of  our  ascertain- 
ing any  results  of  importance. 

"It  is  fair  to  state  also  that  their  arrangements  did  not 
include  sufficient  shedding  to  protect  the  sludge  from  the 
weather,  and  they  did  not  resort  to  artificial  heat  to  drive 
off  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  the  sludge  contains. 

"  Had  the  experiments  of  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Com- 
pany succeeded  they  would  have  established  one  process 
by  which  towns,  unable  to  utilise  their  sewage  by  means 
of  irrigation,  could  still  have  converted  some  of  it  into  a 
valuable  manure,  and  by  use  of  filter  beds  have  made  the 
effluent  water  fit  to  enter  running  streams. 

"  Water  clarified  by  the  precipitating  process  will  pass 
though  filter  beds  without  danger  of  choking,  which  must 
always  attend  the  filtration  of  large  quantities  of  raw 
sewage  through  limited  areas. 

"  Failing  to  obtain  relief  by  such  a  process,  towns  may 
sacrifice  the  manure  which  their  refuse  contains  by  adopt- 
ing General  Scott's  plan  of  converting  the  precipitated 
matter  into  cement  by  fire,  and  thus  prevent  an  accumu- 
lating evil,  and  resort  to  filters  to  purify  the  water,  taking 
whatever  income  the  sale  of  the  cement  may  produce  in 
mitigation  of  the  payments  which  they  may  have  to  make 
to  be  clean. 

"The  advocates  of  precipitation  maintain  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  removing  the  suspended  matters  before  the 
sewage  is  put  upon  the  land. 

"There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
either  screening  or  settlement  may  be  desirable,  but  not 
to  an  extent  to  justify  the  indiscriminate  application  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham 
Sewage  Bill,  viz.,  'No  sewage  to  be  put  upon  land  with- 
out having  been  previously  defecated  in  tanks.' 

"  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  our 
having  taken  the  North  London  Sewage  for  six  years, 
directly  from   the  main   drain  as   it    flows   towards  the 


reservoirs  of  the  outfall  at  Barking  Creek,  and  pumped  it 
during  all  seasons  on  to  the  land  without  giving  it  any 
time  to  deposit. 

"  Not  even  in  its  foulest  condition  have  we  ever  expe- 
rienced those  evils  which  are  said  to  attend  the  applica- 
tion of  raw  sewage,  notwithstanding  that  the  dressings 
average  nearly  4000  tons  per  acre,  and  in  some  cases 
rearh  12,000  and  13,000  tons  per  acre  per  annum." 

We  add  also  the  very  instructive  record  of  an  experi- 
ment with  precipitated  sewage  manure,  in  which  the 
native  guano  (A  B  C)  and  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Com- 
pany's manure  are  contrasted  with  farmyard  manure, 
with  sewage  also,  and  with  both  combined  : — 

"  The  wet  season  was  naturally  more  in  favour  of  farm- 
yard dung  and  of  the  dry  precipitated  manures,  than  of 
the  sewage  ;  but  whilst  the  beds  treated  with  dung  and 
sewage,  and  with  both,  bore  capital  crops  of  Cabbage, 
the  beds  dressed  with  the  ABC  and  phosphate  manures 
were  so  backward  that  when  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  crop 
seemed  at  an  end,  the  sewage  was  applied  and  the  plant 
in  a  measure  re-established. 

"The  experiment,  although  possibly  not  conclusive, 
was  a  fair  one,  for  the  beds  were  of  a  similar  soil,  lay  side 
by  side,  and  had  been  previously  cropped  and  cultivated 
alike." 

We  join  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  regret  that  none  of  those 
interested  in  sewage  farms  have  thought  fit  to  publish 
their  experience  in  a  detailed  and  business-like  form  : — 

"  At  present  (says  Mr.  Morgan)  this  farm,  belonging  to 
the  Metropolis  Sewage  Company,  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  sewage  have 
been  consistently  reported  during  the  last  six  years.  Our 
successes  and  our  failures  have  been  alike  recorded,  under 
the  conviction  that  anything  less  than  the  whole  truth  in 
the  matter  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  the  interests  of 
the  Company  and  of  the  general  public." 


Miscellaneous. 

ON    SUBSOIL    CULTIVATION.— Evershed  versus  Smith. 
On  subsoil  ploughing  Evershed  must  mind 

How  far  with  Smith's  opinions  his  are  clashing, 
Or  else  in  the  Gazette  he's  sure  to  find 

Week  after  week  a  taste  of  "  Woolston  smashing  !  " 

W.  T. 


arkets. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  March  3. 
The  supply  is  rather  shorter,  both  of  English  and 
foreign  Beasts.  Choicest  qualities  are  rather  dearer  ;  a 
fair  clearance  is  effected,  although  trade  is  slow.  The 
number  of  English  Sheep  is  smaller  than  on  Monday 
last,  but  of  foreign  larger.  Trade  is  not  quite  so  active  as 
on  that  day,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  alteration  in  price. 
Calves  are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  485 
Beasts,  7200  Sheep,  and  40  Calves ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  90  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  50  ;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  1220  ;  and  395  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Eest     Long-wools    7    6107    8 


Eest  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  .. 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


6  oto6     2     Do.  Shorn 
5     8—5  10  ,  Ewes  &  2d  quality     6    4 — 7     o 

4  10 — 5    4  '  Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . . 
.  Lambs       . .  . .        . ,   — 

7  8—  8     o    Calves       . .  4     4 — 6     o 
..   —  ..     !  Pigs           ..          ..4     o— s     o 

Beasts,  2240  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,390  ;  Calves,  100  ;  Pigs,  no. 

Thursday,  March  6. 
Although  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  Beasts  on 
offer,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  are  all  disposed  of;  trade 
is  very  dull,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  barely  realised. 
There  are  very  few  Sheep,  and  very  few  buyers  ;  the 
small  amount  of  business  transacted  is  at  about  Monday's 
rates.  There  is  more  demand  for  Calves,  at  rather  higher 
prices.  There  are  100  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  dull 
for  them,  at  lower  prices.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  70  Beasts,  2870  Sheep,  and  120  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

s.  d.    s.  d.  J  s.  d.    s.  d. 

1  Best     Long-wools    7    6t07    8 

5  ioto6     o  Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 
5     8—5  10  Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4  —  7 
4     8-5 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Leasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


Do.  Shorn 

Lambs — 

Calves       . .         . .     4     8—6     . 
Pigs  ..  ..4     0-5     ( 

Beasts,  700  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5260  ;  Calves,  200  :  Pigs,  70. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  March  6. 

Best  Fresh  P.utter        igj.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     i&f.         ,, 

Small   Pork,  4s.  3d.  to  5s.    ^d.  ;  Large  Pork,   4s.  id.  to 
4s.  Od.  per  8  lb. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  March  3. 
There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  this 
morning's  market  ;  the  condition  being  bad,  it  was  diffi- 
cult of  sale,  at  a  decline  of  is.  per  qr.  For  foreign  there 
was  a  fair  demand  in  retail,  at  last  week's  rates.  Malting 
Barley  was  unchanged  in  value.  Beans,  Peas,  and  grinding 
Barley   were  unchanged  in  value.    The  Oat  trade  was 


quiet,  and  rather  less  money  was  accepted.     Flour  was 
unchanged  in  value. 

PkTCE    PER   IMPERIAL    QUARTER.  S.        S.'  \   S.       S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 6i'Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     !     —      Red 

—  Foreign I54 — 72 

Barley,  grind&dist.,32j  to  34J.  .Chev.      —     iMalting  ., 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  . . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 28  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato1     —      Feed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rye 3*"~33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    | 

Beans,  Mazagan 29s.  to  345..  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  , 

Pi: as,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  34s-,  to  36.1 Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  ., 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . , 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack., 


43—6z 
55—<>3- 


38-4S 
35—54 


45-43 

33-35 
39-42 
33--4Q 
28-34 

40-  -42 

40—75 


Wednesday,  March  5. 
With  a  thin  attendance  of  buyers,  the  grain  trade  to- 
day ruled  dull.  The  supplies  of  English  Wheat,  which 
were  small,  again  consisted  principally  of  damp  produce, 
and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  realising  the 
reduced  rates  current  on  Monday.  Good  dry  foreign 
Wheat  also  was  scarce,  and  commanded  full  prices,  while 
inferior  descriptions  were  almost  neglected.  There  was 
very  little  business  doing  in  Barley,  and  prices  remained 
without  alteration.  Malt  changed  hands  slowly,  at  recent 
quotations.  In  Oats  transactions  were  much  restricted, 
and  prices  generally  favoured  purchasers.  Maize  attracted 
little  attention  ;  while  both  Beans,  Peas,  and  Flour  of  all 
descriptions  met  with  a  slow  demand,  on  former  terms. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
460 

3900 

Qrs. 
420 

4010 

Qrs. 

Sacks, 

f       IIOO 

\    9970  brls. 

4360 

4430 

-           | 

Liverpool,  March  4. — There  was  an  improved  demand 
for  Wheat,  and  the  prices  of  Friday  last  were  steadily 
maintained,  and  in  some  cases  of  superior  qualities  ex- 
ceeded. Quotations  generally  are  id.  per  cental  under 
those  of  this  day  week.  Flour  was  in  more  request,  at 
previous  rates.  Beans  dull.  Peas  were  in  a  small 
compass,  and  held  for  is.  per  qr.  more  money.  Indian 
Corn  met  a  slow  sale,  at  previous  values — 27?.  refused  for 
mixed  American,  and  27J.  3d.  per  480  lb.  obtained. 

Averages. 


Jan.    25  .. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

555  qd 

40s  $d 

22J    id 

Feb.      1  .. 

56     8 

40     3 

22      O 

—      8  .. 

56     2 

40    2 

21       7 

—     15  .. 

56    8 

40    6 

22       8 

S6     1 

40     6 

21        7 

March  1  .. 
Average 

56       2 

40     5 

22       8 

56     3 

4°     4          ' 

22       I 

HA  V.— Per  Loaa 

r  of  36   Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  March  4. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  65s  to  80s. 

Clover,  old  . . 

90s.  to  IOOJ- 

Inferior  do. 

. .  36        60 

Inferior  do 

S4           8o 

.      ..  —        — 

2d  cut 

—          — 

Inferior  do. 

. .     . .    —        — 

Inferior  do 

—          — 

Straw 

....   34        40     i 

Cumberland  Market 

,  Tuesday,  Marcl 

4- 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84s.  to  905. 

Inferior  Clover    . . 

70s.  to    gos. 

Inferior  do. 

....   50        72 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . 

—           — 

Mew  do.    . . 

—           — 

Inferior  do. 

..      . .  —        —      | 

Straw 

40           44 

Baker. 

Superior  Clo 

ver 

..105       112      I 

Joshua 

SEED  MARKET. 

There  is  a  fair  retail  trade  doing  in  agricultural  seeds,  but 
the  wet  weather  has  to  some  extent  checked  the  demand. 
Secondary  qualities  of  both  red  and  white  Clovers  are 
obtainable  on  somewhat  easier  terms.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly true  of  home-grown  seeds.  In  the  values  of 
Alsike,  white  Clover,  and  Trefoil  seed  we  have  no  change 
to  report.  Grass  seeds  move  off  at  late  rates.  Fine  black 
Rape  seed  is  scarce,  and  must  be  quoted  is.  to  is.  per  qr. 
dearer.  For  spring  Tares  there  is  increased  request,  at  an 
improvement  of  is.  per  qr.  For  bird  seeds  the  demand  is 
quiet.  Linseed  is  firm.  Blue  boiling  Peas  continue  in 
good  request. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  March  6. 
Messrs.    Pattenden  &  Smith  report  the  market  quiet, 
late    quotations    being    realised. 


Continental     mai  ketS 


:  firm. 


COAtfS— March  5. 

Walls  End  Harton,  28*.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  I  let  ton, 
30;.  6d.\  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  28J.  3./.;  Walla 
End  Hawthorn,  28V.  ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton, 
30s.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  2&\r.  3d.;  Walls  End  Tees, 
30J.  3d.—  Ships  at  market,  15  ;  sold  15  ;  at  sea,  35. 
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THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  WIRING  GARDEN  WALLS, 

AND  ERECTING  TRELLISES  FOR  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES, 

As  RECOMMENDED  by  Mr.  W.  ROBINSON,  F.L.S.,  in  his  CELEBRATED  WORK  on  GARDENING, 

"  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 


WIRING    GARDEN    WALLS. 


"  If  there  be  any  one  practice  of  French  Horticulturists  more  worthy 
than  another,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  of  special  recommendation  to  the 
English  fruit  grower,  it  is  their  improved  way  of  placing  wires  over  walls, 
or  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  desired  to  neatly  train  fruit  trees." 

"  The  system  of  wiring  a  wall  is  simple,  cheap,  almost  everlasting,  i 
and  excellent  in  every  particular,  and  it  must  ere  long  be  universally 
adopted  in  our  fruit  gardens.     A  man  may  do  as  much  in  one  day  along 
a  wall  wired  thus,  as  he  could  in  six  with  the  old  nail  and  shred." 

PRICES. 

Galvanised  Eyed  Walled  Nails  or  Hooks,  for  guiding  the  wire  along 
the  wall,  is.  yl.  per  dozen. 

The  stronger  Galvanised  Spikes  or  Eyed  Nails,  for  straining  the 
wires  from,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  each  line  of  wire,  2s.  per  dozen. 

No.  13  Galvanised  Wire,  the  larger  size,  for  the  tallest  and 
strongest  Trellises,  zs.  gd.  per  100  yards,  or  35.C  per  cwt.,  containing 
1 589  yards. 

No.  14  Galvanised  Wire,  the  smaller  wire,  for  Dwarf  Trellises, 
to  accommodate  very  Dwarf  Trees,  2s.  yi.  per  100  yards,  or  37J.  6d. 
per  cwt.,  containing  2031  yards.  This  size  is  also  mostly  used  for 
wiring  walls. 

Raidisseurs,  made  of  Galvanised  Malleable  Iron,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  Key,  for  winding  the  Raidisseur,  in  order  to  tighten  the 
wires,  nd.  each. 

All  these  articles  are  Galvanised  to  protect  them  from  rust. 


IRON   AND   WIRE  TRELLIS   FOR    PEAR   GROWING 

WITH  CORDON  EDGING. 


"  I  know  of  no  way  whereby  we  may  so  highly  improve  the  garden 
culture  of  the  Pear,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  as  by  paying  more  attention 
to  it  as  an  espalier  tree.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best 
fruit  growers  in  Britain,  who  agree  that  there  is  no  finer  fruit  than  that 
gathered  from  well-managed  espalier  trees." 

"  To  form  the  support  for  their  espalier  fruit  tree,  the  French  have 

largely  adopted  a  system  which   is   at  once   cheap,  neat,  and  almost 

everlasting." 

PRICES. 

Extreme  Standards  of  T,  or  Angle  Iron,  for  End  of  Trellis  for 
straining  the  wires  from,  with  self-fixing  anchor  feet  bases,  requiring  no 
wood  or  stone  blocks.  T,  or  Angle  Iron  Stays  for  these  Standards,  the 
same  price  as  the  Standards,  at  prices  as  under. 


T,  or  Angle  Iron  Standards  for  Ends,  or 
Angles,  or  Stays  for  ditto. 


Painted. 

Galvanised. 

5  feet  high.. 

6  feet  high . . 

7  feet  high . . 

s.    d. 

6  6 

7  6 

8  0 

s.     d. 
9     6 

10  6 

11  6 

T,  or  Angle  Iron  Standards  for  Ends,  or 
Angles,  or  Stays  for  ditto. 


8  feet  high  . 

9  feet  high  . 
10  feet  high  . 


Galvanised. 


Intermediate  T,  or  Angle  Standards,  say  every  10  feet  apart,  at 
half  the  above  prices. 

Extreme  Dwarf  Standards  or  Stays  for  Cordon  Edging,  self-based,  3.?., 
painted  ;  or  4s.  6d.  galvanised.  Intermediate  Standards,  to  support  the 
wires, also  self-based,say,every  iofeet  apart, 2s., painted ;  or  3 s., galvanised. 


MESSRS.  J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  CALVANISED  WIRE  NETTINC. 

Awarded   "La  Mention   Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam   Exhibition,   1869. 


It-inch.  Mesh. — The  Mesh  most   in  use  for  Game- 
proof  purposes,  against  small  Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 


PRICES  of  1^-inch  Mesh,  per  Lineal  Yard. 

24  in.  high  30  in.  high  36  in.  high 

Light,  19  gauge 
Medium,  18  gauge 
Strong,  17  gauge 
Extra  strong,  16  gauge  . . 


4K 
Ad. 

6\d. 
Zd. 


6$d. 

Sd. 

lod. 


6W. 

Zd. 

gid. 


1'  -inch  Mesh. 
A  Protection  against  the  smallest  Rabbits. 


PRICES  of  14-inch  Mesh,  per  Lineal  Yard. 


Light,  19  gauge 
Medium,  18  gauge 
Strong,  17  gauge 
Extra  strong,  16  gauge  . . 


24  in.  high  30  in.  high 


sK 

6W. 

Zd. 

6}d. 

Zd. 

g\d. 

Zd. 

lod. 

is.  od. 

lod. 

is.  o\d. 

is.  3d. 

36  in.  high 


f-inch  Mesh.* 

For  Aviaries,  Poultry  Enclosures,  &c. 


The  use  of  this  Mesh  is  increasing,  as  it  excludes  birds  that  get 
through  larger  Meshes,  and  will  in  time  repay  its  extra  cost  in  the 
saving  of  Poultry  Food. 

PRICES  of  f-inch  Mesh,  per  Lineal  Yard. 


Light, 
I  20  gauge. 


2  feet  wide 

3  feet  wide 


is.  i\d. 
is.  Z\d. 


Medium, 
19  gauge. 


Strong, 
18  gauge. 


is.  $d, 

2J.    Od. 


i  j.  7d. 
2J.  4\d. 


*  This  smaller  Mesh  is  getting  more  into  use  lately,  as  it  more  fully  insures  Protection  against  the  smallest  sized  young  Rabbits,  frc. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 

OFFICES  — 90,    CANNON     STREET,     LONDON,    E.C. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS   MAKERS. 

IMPROVED    STEAM-POWER    MACHINERY    FOR    WORKING    WOOD    ENABLES    US  TO    SUPPLY    FIRST-CLASS 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AT    VERY  LOW    PRICES. 

Only  the  best  materials  used.      Houses  designed  to  suit  any  si/nation.      Estimates  °i->>cu  Free.  Gentlemen  are  respectfully 

invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c.,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any 

part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


Universal  Portable  Plant  Preserver  and  Ground  Vinery. 


The  fudges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be 
by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  prize. 


In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of 
having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants, 
we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a 
complete  length  12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  really  portable. 

The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq., 
Stoke  Rochford,  Grantham.  His  Gardener,  Mr.  I.  Dell,  wrote  us  the  following 
Letter,  unsolicited  : — 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 

"Gentlemen,— I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worthy  of  that  name.     Every  one 
who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.     I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them  shortly. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  ISAAC  Dell." 


They  arc  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths, 
if  set  in  a  continuous  row.     In  ordering  state  the  number  of  ends  required. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards.  • 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
1 2  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
1 2  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


Price. 

Ends  per 
pair  extra. 

1  5 

2  5 

1  15 

3  3 

2  6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$s.  od. 
5J.  od. 

ys.  od. 

ys.  od. 

..      Ss.  6d. 

4  4 

5  10 

0 
0 

..      Ss.  6d. 
..    10s.  6d. 

7    0 

0 

..    12s.  od. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
1$  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of 
glass  is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with.  21-ounce. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  1  Light       ...  £1 

5  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  Lights     ...  3 
12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  Lights     ...  4 


elon  Frame. 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Glazed  with  21-ounce. 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  Lights     ...  £6     y  6 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  Lights     ...  717  6 

24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  Lights     ...  9    7  6 

PIT    LIGHTS 

With  Wood  Sills,  to  Build  on  Brickwork. 
Price  on  application. 


Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works.   We  cannot  be  Itcld  responsible  for  damage  in  transit;  ez^ery  care  being  taken  in  Packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of . 

S.  Owens  &  Co., 

[YDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

J«<  This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 

=; --:  -   __^  to  any  bright  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 

SK^~  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46*.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c. 

No.  49<r.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  S4<z.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  or  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 
No.  54,5.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for 

Ki^lil  Hon.  tlic  F.arl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  TUMrS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  393.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lcngtl 

Garden  use. 


of  I  lose  for 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &e.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution,  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &C.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.     Plans  and  Estimates  fiirniihed. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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nOTTAM'S    PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 

COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  re>"uv<tu't  ",v 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  \  entilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  ot  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Iirop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-fforging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6\f. 

Prospectuses  tree  ol  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winslpr 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent.  


ft  KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

Impro' 


OT""       within  Hftv  mile's  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

>vcd  GROUND  VINF.RIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 


Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work 

JAMES  RIYETT,  Horticultural  lluildcr,  Stratford,  London,  h. 


SIR    I.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the  MILLION   are  Simple,  CHEAr, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 

Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


ATENT       WEED       EXTIRPATOR. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  is  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds, 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  hbroi 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.    Price  7s.  M.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents :  POLLARD,  IF.PHSON  AND  CO., 
Garden,  Southwark.SE.  i  DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO., 
Holborn,  W.C. 


Bear 

High 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE  DWARF  SPAN-ROOF  CREENHOUSES. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,  Glazed  without  Putty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 
These  Miniature  Structures  are  useful  in  Garden  operations  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  viz.  :-For  Wintering 
Auricui2?  Carnations,  Primulas!  Calceolarias,  Potted  Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Growing  and  Hardemng-off 
Bedding  Plants,  Raising  Delicate  Seeds,  Ground  Vineries,  or  for  Cucumber  Growing,  &c. 

-\  set-orjen  is  Drovided  for  the  convenience  of  Planting,  Ventilation,  or  Watering.  . 

They  aTe  madeTn  6  feet°and  12  feet  lengths,  with  Wrought-iron  Tie  Girders  and  Rule  Joints  ;  any  number  be.ng 
placed  together  form  a  continuous  row,  either  2  feet,  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  6  feet  wide.  ,„„,w  ami 

For  The  convenience  of  transit,  they  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass,  and  upon  arrival  fixed  together  and 
glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman. 

Prices  on  application. 
Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  mites,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 
t&3"  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  tht  Erection  of  Portable.  Fruit  Tree  Crymoboethus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &.  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GREAT   IMPROVEMENTS   FOR   1873   IN   THE 

"ARCHIMEDEAN"    AMERICAN    LAWN    MOWER. 

The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


Especially  adapted  for 

CUTTING  SLOPES, 

STEEP    EMBANKMENTS, 

UNDER  SHRUBS, 

and 

CLOSE  UP  TO  TREES, 

&c. 


Extremely 

LIGHT  in  DRAUGHT, 

SIMPLE  in  CONSTRUCTION, 

WELL  MADE, 

and 

NOT  LIKELY  to  GET  OUT 

of  ORDER. 


Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 

Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
which  arc  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 


THE     MOWER     IS     WARRANTED     TO     GIVE     SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 


11  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." —  Vide  "  The  Field.'1 
"Remarkably    easy    to    work." — Vide    "Gardeners 
Magazine." 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower 
ever  used." — Vide  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 
with."—  Vide  "Floral  World" 


WILLIAMS  &  CO,,   Limited,   Manufacturers  and   Patentees,  33,   King  William   Street,   E.C. 

Selling  (  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  I  Selling 

Agentsj  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.  J  Agents 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 
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GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6   151. 
tTen  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,  Lower     Norwood,    and  $9,  Old 
Bailey,  E.C 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N 


Builder,  and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
-AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  (riven  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVA'l  UR1ES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each— 5.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass        . .         ..70 

6  feet  ,,  ,,        a  inches  thick,  unglazed        5    a 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 1»    " 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


THE   THAMES  BANK   IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS    FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  of  glass.  fhey  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &c. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR   ESTIMATES   TO 

OLD       SAINT      PA'NCRAS      ROAD,       LONDON,      N.W. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO,,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    to.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

Or   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect, 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  lo  such  an  extent 
that  a  r<  Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing siies  :— 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  '■  d. 

30  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

7        0        0 

8oo 

30  ■• 

18  „ 

'4  .1 

400 

20  „ 

18  „ 

30  11 

SCO 

900 

34  » 

24  » 

=4  .. 

700 

12    a    0 

'4  11 

24   .1 

3;  11 

850 

MOO 
10     O     0 

'4   n 

*4  11 

3f  ., 

I, coo 

3:: 

48  „ 

1,400 

20    O    0 

:8  „ 

60  ,, 

1,800 

25     0     0 

30  11 

3° .. 

72  11 

2,600 

35    0    0 

3°  „ 

36 .. 

96  „ 

4.SO0 

50    0    0 

43  „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

43   „ 

48  „ 

144  11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

rr-HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, 

p  RE"E"N  HOUSES,        FORCING-HOUSES, 

\JT  VINERIES,  and  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  made  of  the  best 
yellow  deal,  glazed  with  15-oz.  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times  ;  20  feet 
by  12  feet,  £40 ;  30  feet  by  12  feet,  j£6o  ;  40  feet  by  15  feet,  ^85  ;  50  feet 
by  18  leet,  j^iio  ;  100  feet  by  20  feet,  £230.  The  above  prices  include 
Delivery  and  Fixing.  Plans  and  Estimates  sent  on  receipt  of  size 
required  to  R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,  Simpson's  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent, 


Why    Consume    more    than    One-half   of 

YOUR  PRESENT  FUEL, 
either  in  the  Greenhouse  or  Dwelling  ?— See 

HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 
•  on  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER,  written  expressly  for 
Amateurs  and  Nurserymen,  showing  how  to  make,  choose,  fix,  or 
superintend  the  erection  of  own  Apparatuses ;  and  what  constitutes  a 
good  Boiler,  with  a  practical,  economical,  and  successful  method  of 
heating  our  dwellings;  also  introducing  Cannell's  system  of  Circula- 
tion and  Roof  Heating,  ensuring  a  vigorous  growth  of  Plants  with  the 
least  possible  expense  and  greatest  durability,  and  other  valuable 
information.     Post  free  for  8  stamps. 

Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

—  Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halts, &c.         MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Brest-ley. 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


GEORGE'S        PATENT      CALORIGEN, 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices : — 
Coal  Calorigen.  £6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  ^3  3*. 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.      I  Height,  28  ins. ;  diameter,  14  do. 


A — the  interior  of  the  Room  ;  B — exterior  of  the  Building;  C — wall; 
D — the  Calorigen;  E — a  Cylinder;  F — pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  off  product;  G — pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen ;  H — outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm  ;  I — gas  burner  ;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,   Cheapside,   London,   E.C. 


Hand  Lights  for  the  Million.  , 

AWARDED    a   PRIZE    MEDAL,   BIRMINGHAM, 


GILBERT'S  REGISTERED  HAND  LIGHTS 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  pleasing  everybody.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show  ;  this  alone 
being  a  fact  which  has  no  precedent.  They  nave  been  figured  and 
commented  upon  by  the  elite  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  and  are  further  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  selected  from  a  great  number  that 
have  been  received : — "  Your  Lights  are  the  best  contrivances  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen." — A.  F.  Barron.  "  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Hand  Lights,  and  when  I  saw  your  name  attached  to  them 
purchased  at  once." — S.  Reynolds  Hole.  "I  am  pleased  you  got  a 
Medal  for  your  Lights." — W.  P.  Ayres.  "  Your  Lights  answer  well, 
and  do  you  great  credit."— James  Smith,  Exton  Park  Gardens, 
Rutland.  "  I  Tiave  got  one  of  your  Lights,  and  intend  to  have  more 
when  the  Spring  work  begins.  I  think  them  grand  things." — 
A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Gardens,  near  Ollerton,  Notts. 
Price  41,  gd.  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  W.  J.  TILLETT,  Ironmonger  Street,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  where  all  orders  and  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 


Reduced  Prices. 
FpHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
-L      Manufactured    Solely    and    Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  ol  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  EC. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    ^d.  per  square  yard,  in  1  yard, 
i%-yard,  and  2-yard  widths. 
GARDEN  MATS,  12s.  to  211.  per  bundle  of  to. 

TANNED  NETTING,  i%d.  p.  yd.,  2yds.  wide  ;  yl.  p.  yd  ,4yds.  wide 
HENRY  VAN  and  CO.,  17,  Tooley  Street,  London    Bridge.  S.E. 


Garden  Netting. 

BENJAMIN        EDGINGTON, 
2,  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Samples  of  all   kinds  ol    NETTINGS,  with   prices,  forwarded  on 
application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment, 
the  full  Christian  name  should  be  written. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c—  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
■id,  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  205.  :  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20J-  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6a.  per  yard.  Also 
TIFFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

RELLIS,  TRAIN  E  RS. 

BASKETS,  &c.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASAN TRIES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  &c. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation.   

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and     Wire      Works,      2A,      Portobello 

Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 

OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be   SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apuly  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO,,  71,  Cornhill, 
London    K  C  !  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


F 


■By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stablest  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W 

MONEY,  WITHOUT  UNNECESSARY 
EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applving{personalIypreferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840. 

HOW    to~ DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated     by    special     Act     of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  I  ■  niicd  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  ol  Settled  Estates  111  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,     and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d,— To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the  "Construction   of   RAILWAYS   and 
NAVIGABLE     CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the    IMPROVEMENT    of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the    Erection   of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  111 15  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  ofapplication,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,  W.S.,  8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  OHices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Soviet  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  op  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  ol  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— 5« 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


1HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 

Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  II.  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq,,  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin  Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 


John  !__._ 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  Tor  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  71. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  /to  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

ILLY  DARRELL. 


M  ISS     BRADDON'S     NEW     WORK. 

Tl 

M 

Horticulture. 

THE  ORCHARD-HOUSE;  or  the  Cultivation  of 
Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  under  Glass.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Enlarged 
and  Improved,  Fifteenth  Edition,  just  published.  Free  by  post 
for  42  stamps. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


Fourth  Edition,  just  Published,  price  is., 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne  Street, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

POUNCE'S  ALMANAC  and  GUIDE  to 
GARDENING  contains  a  complete  GARDENERS' CALENDAR 
and  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS,  FERNS,  ROSES, 
NURSERY  STOCK,  &c,  and  more  than  100  Illustrations  of 
RUSTIC  CORK  WORK  for  FERNERIES  and  GARDEN 
SUNDRIES.  Price  yl.,  post  free  4<f.,  gratis  to  Customers. 
"  The  Flower  Mart,'7  Villie      " 


ers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  lree, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c  "  If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading." — Agricultural 
Gazette.  "  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it.'  —Professor 
Bucknian. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  Six  Copper  Plates  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.     Price  24$.  cloth. 

Lately  Published, 

THE    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY,     Structural    and 
Physiological.     With  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.     In  one 
Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  \is. 

EST  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  211,  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES.  SHRUBS, 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions, 
Native  Countries,  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion; together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  suit- 
ability for  particular  Positions.  &c  %  W.  B.  Hemslf.y,  formerly 
Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  kew.  Based  on  he 
French  work  of  Messrs.  Decaisneand  Naudm  (Members  ofllie  Ins itute 
of  France),  entitled  "  Manuel  dc  I'Amateur  des  Jardins,  and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Riocreux  and  Leblanc 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6rf. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  dd. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,    Structural 
and  Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerqus  Illustrations.     121.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  LtNDLEV,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Medical 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or,  The 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  Svo,  cloth,  price  36s  ,  with 
upwards  of  sco  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
jn  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ccconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  suchawaylhat  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable :  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Eouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Now   ready,  price  «., 

THE    GLADIOLUS  :    its   History,    Cultivation,    and 
Exhibition.     By  the  Rev.  H.  HONYWOOD  Domdrain  (D.  Deal). 
Messrs.    LOVELL    REEVE    and     CO.,   5,     Henrietta    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  21., 

SEWAGE     UTILISATION,    Sixth     Report,    ending 
December  31,  1872,  on  Lodge  Farm,  Barking. 
METCHIM  AND  SON,  20,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  i3  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qd.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Ilolborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham,.  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  . ,  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 


the  above  Offices 


THE 


COTTACER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  (romthc  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 
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PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms.  —  Mr.  ROE, 
20,  William  Street,  Ncw'North  Road,  Islington,  N.   


Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

WANTED,  by  the  Burial  Board  of  the  above  Parish, 
a  MANAGER  for  the  CEMETERY  at  Harwell,  Middlesex, 
Preference  will  be  given  to  a  practical  Gardener.  The  salary  will  be 
30*.  per  week,  with  residence.  Applications  to  be  made  on  foolscap 
paper,  in  own  handwritiii",  statin-  a-c  ami  last  employ  "lent,  addressed 
to  the  CHAIRMAN  of  [lie  BURIAL  BOARD,  at  the  Board  K<»>\u, 
Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  Candidates  to  be  in  attendance 
onSaiurdav,  March  15  instant,  at  12  o'Clock  at  noon.  The  Board  do 
not  undertake  to  pay  any  expense  that  may  be  incurred  by 
Candidates.  


WANTED,  as  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER,  a 
person  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Stove 
Plants,  Ferns,  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Flowers,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  stating  terms  and  full  particulars,  to  Mr. 
DARLING  I  '  »N,  Mcnden  Hall,  Coventry. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER. 
Must  be  accustomed  to  the  Management  of  Grass  Land.  No 
Cattle. — Address,  stating  age,  wages  required,  where  last  employed, 
and  reasons  for  leaving,  to  C.  C,  Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents, 
Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  EC 


w 


ANTED,  as   HEAD  WORKING   GARDENER, 

H  here  three  arc  kept,  a  married  Man,  to  take  charge  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens.  Good 
cottage  on  the  estate— Letters,  staling  age,  last  employment,  time 
therein,  and  why  leaving,  with  particulars  of  houses  heretofore  under 
his  care,  number  in  family,  with  ages,  and  wages  expected,  to  be 
addressed  to  Z.,  38,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.YV. 


WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  a  good  practical  GARDENER— married,  and  with- 
out incumbrance — who  thoroughly  understands  the  management  of 
Vines,  Flowers,  Wall  Trees,  and  the  usual  Routine  of  a  Gentleman's 
Garden,  and  whose  Wife  would  undertake  the  Family  Laundry. — 
W.  K...  47,  Friday  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


WAN  ["ED,  a  MAN,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
Management  of  Vines,  Roses,  Bedding  Plants,  &o— DOBSON 
AND  SONS,  isle  worth. 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  well-up  in  Budding,  Grafting, 
Training,  and  Layering,  with  the  Management  of  Hardy 
Nursery  Stock  in  General. — Apply,  stating  terms,  to  CHARLES 
CORNWELL,  the  Nurseries,  Barnet,  Herts. 


"VI /"ANTED,  a  respectable  young  MAN  (good  Plants- 

t  V  man),  about  25,  married,  without  family;  Wife  to  act  as 
General  Assistant  in  a  small  Cottage — only  the  Master  to  wait  on. 
Good  references  required.  None  need  apply  unless  able  to  fulfil  above 
conditions.— Mr.  GIBSON,  4,  Wellington  Road,  Cambcrwell,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  Grafter  and  Eudder  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c.  ; 
must  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Nursery  work.  Must  be 
strictly  sober.  Permanent  situation  to  a  suitable  Man. — Apply, 
stating  age  and  wages  required,  and  good  references,  to  EDWARD 
THOMAS  HAROLD,  Nursery,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a  good  WORKING  GARDENER, 
competent  to  keep  a  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  and  a  moderate- 
siied  Kitchen  Garden  in  good  order.  No  glass.  Also  his  Wife,  to 
undertake  Washing  (or  the  Family,  with  assistance.  She  must  be  an 
experienced  Laundress. — Address,  post  paid,  to  C.  T.,  18,  Mansfield 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


To  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

WANTED,  in  the  North  of  England,  on  a  Sewage 
Farm,  where  it  is  intended  to  devote  a  few  Acres  to  the 
Growth  of  Market  Garden  Produce,  a  WORKING  GARDENER,  to 
take  charge  of  that  Department-  One  with  some  experience  in 
growing  Vegetables  under  Sewage  Irrigation  preferred. — Apply  by 
letter,  with  references,  and  stating  wages  required,  to  A.  B.  C,  care 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  134,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


LUCOMBE.  P1NCE  AND  CO.  are  in  IMMEDIATE 
WANT  of  FIVE  or  SIX  young  MEN,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  Nursery  work. — Apply,  stating  where  last  employed,  wages 
expected,  &c,  Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  as  SECOND 
GARDENER,  a  strong,  steady,  active,  young  Man,  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden,  and  to  assist  in  the  Houses.  Wages  16s. 
per  week,  with  lodgings,  milk,  and  vegetables. — State  age,  with  full 
particulars,  to  M  ,  Post  Office,  Helperby,  York. 


WANTED,  for  Private  Situations,  TWO  or  THREE 
young  Men,  as  SECOND  GARDENERS— one  required  to 
take  carge  of  Conservatory*!  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Vinery  ;  another 
with  some  experience  in  Propagating  Bedding  Plants,  &c. — Apply, 
stating  wages  required  and  full  particulars,  to  JAMES  GARAWAY 
asp  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER,  age  about  23 
(single,  active),  for  Kitchen,  Flower  Garden,  and  Greenhouse. 
Wages  145.  per  week,  with  furnished"  room  and  fuel.  No  one  need 
apply  who  cannot  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  general 
character, capabilities,  and  cheerful  performance  of  his  work. — B,  A., 
Willesby  Place,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  as  IMPROVER,  a 
steady  and  respectable  Youth,  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  (to 
board  and  lodge  out  of  the  house),  to  assist  and  make  himself 
generally  useful  in  the  Market,  Seed  Warehouse,  and  Garden.  Must 
be  able  to  Write  a  good  hand.— Apply  personally  to  W.  W.  JOHNSON 
akd  SON,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Boston 

WANTED,  a  Sober,  Industrious  MAN,  to  attend  to 
the  Fires  in  a  Market  Forcing  Garden— one  used  to  Vines  pre- 
ferred ;  likewise  a  MAN  to  work  on  the  ground.— C.  W.  ALDERSON 
Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


Ground  Foreman. 
ESSRS.   PONSFORD  and  SON  are  in  WANT  of 

an  experienced,  industrious  MAN,  for  Outdoor  Nursery,  and 
to  act  occasionally  as  Salesman. — Apply  personally,  at  Loughborough 
Park  Nurseries,  Brixton.  „ 


M 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  above.— Mr.  Allan,  Gardener  to  Lord  Suffield, 
can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman,  Wm.  Birkinshaw.  Has 
been  with  him  two  years  in  the  above  capacity,  and  has  had  several 
years'  experience  in  other  good  establishments.  —  Letters  to  be 
addressed,  Mr.  WILLIAM  ALLAN,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Cranston  can  confi- 
dently recommend  a  first-class  Gardener  to  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man,  and 
who  has  had  experience  in  every  department  of  the  profession. 
Unexceptionable  character  from  his  last  employers. — JOHN 
CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41  ;  a  first-class  grower 
ot  ail  kinds  of  Forced  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  also 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden,  and  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Good  testimonials.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — J.  H., 
ao,  Upper  Bcmerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  41.  —  Thomas  Bray, 
Gardener  to  the  late  Edward  Ayshford  Sanford,  Esq.,  Nyne- 
head  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  practical  Alan. 
Fourteen  years  in  present  situation. — For  reference  and  testimonials, 
apply  10  WM    AYSHFORD  SANFORD,  Esq,  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  26,  single.— A.  Watt, 
late  Foreman  to  C.  Sandford,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bective, 
Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a  situation  as  above,  or  as  Foreman  in  a  first-class 
Establishment.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — 14,  Clydesdale  Terrace, 
Birkbcck  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  no  family 
well     skilled     in     all     branches    of    the    profession. — G.     M. 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


C  ^ARDENER  (Head). — Age  35,    married;    under- 
A      stands  the  profession  thoroughly. — B.  A.,  Post  Office,  Brighton 
Road,  Croydr      ' 
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GARDENER  (HEAD),  age  28,  married,  one  child. — 
II.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Rev.  L.  Sanderson,  Elstrce,  Herts,  begs 
to  offer;  Ins  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough 

I'r.i.  it,-.  1 1  i  ..mli'iicr.     (Iii.hI  character. 


Ci  ARDENER  (Head). — Age  40 ;  first-class  in  Growing 
-'  and  Forcing  all  kinds  of  choice  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 
Situation  leaving  can  be  seen  if  required.  Most  excellent  character. — 
— C.  D.,  Mr.  Field,  Hampton  Ko.u.l,  Twickenham. 


GARDENER  (Hi-ad).— Age  37,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  practical.  Six  and  a  half  years  in  last  situation  as 
Head,  where  three  were  kept,  Left  at  own  request.  Good  references. 
— A.  B.,  s,  lirankstone  Terrace,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  London,  S.W. 


CVARDENER  (Head). — Age  37,  married,  no  incum- 
X  bra  nee  ;  24  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  employer. — F.,  S7,  Cambridge 
Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  single  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.  First-class 
references  as  to  character,  &c— S.  J.,  27,  Florence  Street,  New 
Cross,  S.E. 


C ^.ARDENER  (Head). — Age  40  ;  thoroughly  practical 
-J  in  all  brandies  of  Horticulture,  Erecting  and  Healing  Horticul- 
tural Buildings,  Laying  mil  Grounds,  &c.  Good  testimonials. — R., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Cilice,  W.C. 


C ^.ARDENER  (Head).— -Age  30,  single ;  13  years' 
X  experience  in  good  Establishments.  Understands  the  Manage- 
ment of  Land  and  Stock. — J.  B.,  89,  George  Street,  Portman  Squarej 
I  ipndon,  W. 


< 


jAkl)  E  N  E  R     (Head).— Age     31,     married,     two 

_J  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  &c, ,  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  First-class  testimonials,  and  highly 
recommended  by  late  employer.— S.  C,  15,  Pomona  Place,  Fulham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  Age  30.— James  McLean, 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Beau  Manor  Park,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  thorough 
practical  Man  as  above,  he  being  a  good  Plantsman,  and  one  well 
versed  in  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married.  — T.  H. 
Sutton  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  a  practical  Man  as  above.  Eighteen  years'  first-class  testi- 
monials from  present  and  previous  employers. — Burton  Agnes 
Gardens,  Hull. 


GARDENER  (Head).  — Age  27,  married,  one  child 
(l'j  years);  13  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
profession.  Disengaged  March  17.  Unexceptionable  references  from 
present  and  previous  employers. — T.  J.,  South  Weald  Hall, 
Brentwood,  S. 


G. ARDENER   (Head),    to  any   Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  first-class  Gardener. — Married  ;  is  a  thorough 
E tactical    Working    Man,    who    understands    Gardening    in    all    its 
ranches  :  also  Land  and  Stock.     Good  character. — G.  M.,  Kingwood 
Farm,  Shiplakc,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


To  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen. 
/^.ARDENER     (Head).— Age    40,     married  ;     has    a 

V_X  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Garden  Produce, 
and  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.  Is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the 
above.— J.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Evans,  12,  Giltspur  Street,  City,  E.C. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  41. — An  experienced 
Working  Landscape  Gardener,  having  just  completed  the  Laying- 
out  of  a  Gentleman's  Grounds,  offers  his  services  to  those  Laying-out  or 
Improving,  with  a  view  to  a  permanency.  Is  experiencea  in  the 
general  Routine  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden.  Highly  recommended. — 
H.  J  ,  J.  Beach.  Esq.,  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonard's. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Pines,  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  the  Laying-out  and  Improving  Pleasure- 
Grounds,  &c  Excellent  testimonials  and  good  character  from  last 
employer — A.  E.,  68,  Broughton  Road,  Salford,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  (Head),  married.— The  Advertiser 
will  shortly  be  at  liberty,  and  offers  his  services  to  any  Noble- 
man or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  practical,  energetic  Man, 
well  up  to  Plant  Growing  and  Exhibiting,  Early  and  Late  Forcing, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Eleven  years  in  former 
situation.  First-class  testimonials.  Can  be  well  recommended. — 
G  FERRARS,  Post  Office,  Hatfield,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN  to  Nursery- 
men, Contractors,  and  Landscape  Gardeners,  to  carry  out  New 
Groundwork.  Thoroughly  understands  Plants,  the  Management  of 
Men,  &c  Good  reference.— H.  R.,  Mr.  Riche,  133,  Edgware  Road, 
London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  one  or  two 
are  kept. — Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Can 
be  well  recommended.— M.  M.,  8,  St.  Mark's  Place,  Fulham  Road, 
West  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32,  married; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  &c,  Orchard-house,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Nearly 
five  years  good  character  and  previous  references.  —  W.  I., 
3,  Tamworth  Cottages,  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head,  not  Single-handed).— Age  31, 
married;  practical,  and  well  understands  the  profession.  Five 
years' excellent  character  and  recommendation  from  last  situation,  as 
above.— C.  LAN  G.  26,  Caledonian  Terrace,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— 
Ten  years'  experience  in  Growing  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants;  aiso  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening— Mr.  H.  KITCHIN, 
Mrs.  Shrimpton,  New  Brent  Street,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN,  in  a  first-class 
Establishment.— A  thoroughly  experienced  Man.  Highest  refer- 
ences as  to  moral  character  and  ability.— W.  F.,  Post  Office,  Rusholme, 
Manchester. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER. — Age  40,  married,  no  family,  native  of 
Scotland;  has  had  many  years'  practice  in  all  branches, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  understands  the  Laying-out  of  Orna- 
mental Grounds  and  the  Erection  of  Horticultural  Buildings.  Can  be 
highly  recommended  by  his  present  employer.  Change  in  the  estab- 
lishment cause  of  leaving.  Has  been  16  years  in  present  situation. 
—P.  STOIJDART,  Wivenhoe  Park,  Colchester,  Essex. 


GARDENER,  in  a  Single-handed  place. — Age  25  ; 
understands  Management  of  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Two  years'  good 
reference. — M.  W.,  General  Post  Office,  Croydon. 


GARDENER  (Under),  under  a  Foreman,  to  assist  in 
the  Houses.— Good  character.— J.  W.,  8,  Brokley  Road,  New 
Cross,  Deptford,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  large  Establishment, 
where  he  will  have  the  chance  of  practically  learning  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  profession.  Age  19.— E.  EDWARDS,  Four 
Ashes  Hall,  Bridgnorth 


GARDENER  (Under),  where  four  or  more  are 
kept.— Age  26;  wishes  to  improve.  Has  been  used  to  Pines, 
Vines,  Stoves,  and  Greenhouses,  Pruning,  Propagating,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Three  and  a  half  years'  good  character  from  present 
employer.—  D.  P.,  Mr.  Allman's  Nurseries,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


GARDENER    and    BAILIFF,    or  as    GARDENER 
alone. — Has  had  a  first-class  experience,  and  can  produce  un 
exceptionable   testimonials   as   to   professional    ability   and   personal 

character.     He  is  thoroughly  practised  in  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural l-iuildings,  Planting,  1 'raining,  and  General  Estate  Management. 
rOHN    M.Ai'KAY,  Darnhall,  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

To  Head  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN. —  Age    27;    good    recommendations. — 
WM.    CI    KM  \N,  B.,tkT,  Southampton. 


FOREMAN,    in    a    good    Establishment,    age    22; 
experience.!.     References  for  character,  &c,  to   W.  LINDSEY, 

llunlroytle   Gardens,  Padiham,  Lancashire. 

I^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
-  lishment  (in  Houses}.— Age  23 ;  has  had  nine  years'  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  First-class  character 
—WALTER   EVANS,  Foxlydiate,  Kcdditch,  Worcestershire. 

TJ^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 

-L  lishment,— Age  28,  married,  one  child;  accustomed  to  Garden 
ing  in  all  its  branches.  Has  served  in  some  leading  places  in  the  North 
and  South  of  England.— A.  Z.,  14,  Poplar  Place,  Moscow  Road, 
Paddingtoni  W. 


To  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 
Plant  Growing,  &c,  are  carried  on  with  spirit.— Mr.  DURRAH, 
the  Gardens,  Knowlc  Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey,  can  with  confidence 
recommend  a  good  practical  Man  as  above  (aged  25).  Gardeners 
having  an  extensive  charge  would  lind  this  Man's  services  most 
valuable. 

I ^OREMAN,  or  Second,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden.— Age  25,  single.      Highly  recommended.—  E.  E. , 
Porthgwidden  Gardens,  near  Truro,  Cornwall, 

O  REMAN,    or    SECOND     GARDENER.— Well 

acquainted  with  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Excellent 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.— H.  H.(  Frccnills  Lodge 
Bursledon,  Southampton.  

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN,  SALESMAN,  &c—  Age  35,  married  ; 
_  good  Propagator.  No  objection  to  Manage  a  young  improving 
Business.  Good  experience.  Well  recommended.  —  DELTA, 
52,  Elgin  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR.— Age  34;  a 
-L  thorough  practical  Man.  Good  references.— W.  B.,  Post  Office 
Brighton  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

PROPAGATOR,    or  FOREMAN.— Well  experienced 
in   Hard  and   Soft-wooded   Propagating,  Grafting,    and    Plant- 
growing  in  town  and  country.— C.  A.,  top  of  Cage  Lane,  Plumstead. 

PRO  PAG  ATO  R     (Hard-wooded),    or    FOREMAN 
and  PROPAGATOR— Expert  Budder  and  Grafter.— A.    B., 
Mr.  Guces,  134,  Weeding  ton  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N  W. 

IMPROVER,     &c,    in    a    first-class    Nobleman's    or 
Gentleman's  Garden  —Age  21.    Good  reference.— G.  B.,  Gwcrnbale 
House,  Crickhowell,  Rreconshire. 


IMPROVER,  &c,  under  a  practical  Gardener.— A 
strong  young  Man,  age  20;  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  Vines,  &c.  Good  references.— D.  M.,  Post  Office,  Englefield 
Green,  Staines. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden, 
where  Gardening  is  carried  out  extensively.— Age  18  ;  has  filled  a 
similar  situation  for  the  last  three  years  undera  Nobleman's  Gardener, 
A  Premium  given.— H.  S.,  at  Mr.  Surman's,  Florist,  High  Street, 
Witney,  Oxon. 

ARM     BAILIFF    (no    family).— A    practical    Man  ; 

understands  the  Management  of  Land  and  Cattle  of  all  sorts. 
Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.  Good  recommendation.— W.  M.,  Mr. 
Porters,  Seedsman,  the  Cross,  Oswestry. 

TRAVELLER,       SALESMAN,       o^        NURSERY 
CLERK.— Age  30  ;  possessing  good  address,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge    of    the    Trade    in    all     its    branches.      Unexceptionable 

character.— BETA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

pORRESPONDENT,  BOOK-KEEPER,  &c— Age28; 

y.J  practical  knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Plants,  and  familiar 
with  the  general  routine  of  Business  Management.— B.  C,  2.  St. 
James'  Place,  Park  Road,  Gloucester. 
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M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Eelvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street, 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


T)INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFGRD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


G 


C 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  zs.  gd.,  45.  6d.,  and  iij. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is,  i%d.,  as.  od.,  4s.  6d.,  and  us. ___ 


ARR'S        LIFE        PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired—"  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."  Sold  by  al 
Chemists. 
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IIPOETAFT    IMPROVEMENTS    H 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 

patronized  by  J|.^  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY       C'r^^^W&^^  THE  KING  0F  THE  BELGIANS> 

THE    QUEEN  .Cl^^^^^^^^K^.  THE  LATE  EMPER0R  0F  THE  FRENCH- 

^0^^^^^^^^^^^-^^*  the  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 


ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS.  ^^^^^^SS^SS^^S^Sisi--**-^ 

AND    MOST    OF    THE    NOBIUTY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Upwards   of  65,000   of  the  above  Machines   have   been   Sold  since   the  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut     8  inches 


10 
10 


To  cut  12  inches 
„        14       .. 


£\  15 
5  16 


!  To  cut  1 6  ins.  ,£6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn, 
o  \  „  18  „  8  o  Man  and  Boy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  ,£9  o  Man  and  Boy. 
o    I        „      20    „       8  10        „        „  „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


DONKEY  and  PONY  MACHINES. 


HORSE   MACHINES. 


To  cut  26  inches 

"     :1s      " 


.£15    0   0 

Leather      Boots 

1700 

Donkey    ... 

18  10    0 

Ditto  for  Pony 

for 


To  cut  48  inches 
Leather        Boots 

Horse        

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  .  ud  Scotland. 


£1     o    ° 

1     4    o 


To  cut  30  inches 
»       36      „ 

H  42  „ 


...  £22 
...  26 
...       3° 


for 


^34 


THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  gener. 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  repor 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  whicn 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT    GRASS,  LONG    GRASS,  c 
BENTS,   and  when  the  grass  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.       The  Grass  Box    is    also  made  considerably  larger 
and    does   not    require    emptying   as    often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with    the    same    ease  and  freedom 
as    they   have   been    hitherto,    and    sustain   the    high  reputation  they  have  gained  over    all  others  for  their 
uperiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND   HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS:- 

1  st,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being  free  and  easily  accessible. 

2d,    They  are  worked  with  much  greater  ease  than  any  other. 

2d,    They  arc  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

t^th,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

$th,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,  &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  are  so  arranged  that  it  can  In- 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  thr»e  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Those  who  have  LA  WN  MO  IVERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an.  efficient  Staff  of  Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

thoma^gkeeitTnd  son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  Will? am  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Braduuky,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
RiSHAK&s,  al  ihc  Office,  No,  4'.  Wellington  direct,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Cgvcnt  (larden,  in  the  said  County.—  Satuhday,  March  8,  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  MiiNzifcti  &  to. ,  Edinburgh. 
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Three  Months    ..  55.  u\d.  |  Six  Months     ..     iu.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  $s.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
.  -  AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
\V.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 

NOTICE.— FLOWER  SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  March  10.  at 
11  o'Clock.  GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  from  3.     Admission  jt.  6d. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of  SPRING  FLOWERS  this 
Season  will  take  place  in  t^e  Gardens  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  26. 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  dnly,  by  orders  from  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  price  2s.  6d,  each.     Gates  open  at  2  o'Clock. 


PETERBOROUGH  FLOWER  SHOW,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Show,  will  be  held  I  ULY  3 
and  the  CHRYSANTHEMUM  and  FRUIT  SHOW  on 
NOVEMBER  21  and  22.     Schedules,  &c,  to  be  obtained  from 

I-  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretary,  Savings  Bank,  Peterborough. 


GRANTHAM    FLOWER    SHOW   will  be  held   on 
JULY    I5ih    and    16th.  and    NOT    JULY    ist    and    2d,  as 
previously  announced     PRIZE  LISTS  now  ready 


NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  as.  6d.  :  oldei 
sorts,  all  the   best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,   large  flowered,   o 
Pompons.  12  for  as. ;  roo  for  icr. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
lor  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Koscs  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


CALCEOLARIAS,   CALCEOLARIAS.— Aurea  flori- 
bunda  and  others,  strong  and  well-rooted  plants,  51.  per  io:>,  or 
451.  per  1006.    TROP-£OI.UM,  Ballof  Fire,  rooted  cuttings,  ir  p  do*. 
J.  W   CHAPMAN,  Vale  and  Floral  Nurseries,  Ramsgnte /' 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in   Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  ioj. 

Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.  E 


KOSES,  magnificent  Half-specimen,  Tea-scented,  and 
Noisette,  in  6  inch  pots,  admirably  adapted  either  for   Forcing, 
Greenhouse   Culture,  or   for  Exhibition  'purposes,  at   301   per  dozen. 
Usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade,  or  special  prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD.andSQN,  Nurseries,  Mares  fie  fd,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN'  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  ol  ihe  best  New  ROSES 
for  *  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 

Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
N1EL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  31. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.fe. 


JOSEPH     LEIGH     can    still    supply    PLANTS,     as 

*"    advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  15.     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-lc- Willows. 


Limes  and  Rhododendrons,  &c. 
TT7M.    URQCHART    and    SONS,     Dundee,    offer 

TV     UMES,  6  to  8  feet,  at  50J.  per  100;  RHODODENDRON?, 
2  to  3  ft..  501.  per  100;  EARLY  HEATH,  for  edgings,  fit.  per  100,  &c 

"RHODODENDRON'S.—  Fine  healthy  Plants,  well  se"t 

J-l^    with    Flower-buds,    and    comprising     the     leading    varieties, 

including  white,  scarlet,    and   purple,   true  to   name,  at  i8r    to  wu 

per  dozen.  °^ 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

CRYPTOMERIA     JAPONICA.  —  Very  fine   Plants, 
from  3  to  4  feet,  transplanted  last  April.     Special  prices  per  100 
or  per  1000  on  application. 
__JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries.  Chester. 

Verbenas 
JOHN  CARTER,   Nurseryman,  Keighley,  can  now 

t/    supply  healthy,  well  hardened  VERBENAS,  from  cutting  pots, 
at  7*  per  100— Crimson,  Purple,  Scarlet,  and  While. 

Remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  Correspondents. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
ROSES,   by   JOHN  CRANSTON, 


Copies  can  now 
ihe  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  applic.it 


.  New  Roses— 1873. 

MADAME     LACHARME,    the    finest    white    H.P. 
ever  offered,  31.  6d.  each;    also  a  Selection  of  the  best  new 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  Stanstead  Park,    Forest    Hill, 
S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. 


w 


Marechal  Niel  Standards  and  Half-Standards. 
OOD    and    INGRAM    have  a  few   dozens  of  the 

above,  extra  fine,  and  offer  them  to  the  Trade.  STANDARDS, 
HALF-STANDARDS,  i6j.  per  dozen. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


IPOR  SALE,  Standard  PLUMS,  extra  strong. 
1  ENGLISH  YEWS,  Green  and  Variegated  HOLLIES,  from 
18  inches  to  4  feet.  Cash  prices  on  application.  References  required 
from  unknown  Correspondents 

W.  TRIGG,  Goldworth  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey. 


STRONG  Standard  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  WAL- 
NUTS; Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES  and  NECTAR- 
INES; a  good  collection  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  flowering 
SHRUBS:  FOREST  TREES, from  2  to  ro  ft.  Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in  all   the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  tooo  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  WalHngton,  Surrey. 


GRAPE    VINES.— Strong  and    extra    strong,    for 
immediate   Fruiting  and   for   Planting — the   leading  varieties. 
CATALOGUE  and  Prices  on  application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


>INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession —in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


W 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

LILIUM     A  U  R~A"T~U Indirect  from  Japan- 
quality  not  to  be  equalled.     Price  moderate ;  nearly  sold  out. 
Apply  to        G.  ROELINK,  14,  John  Street,  Minories,  E.C. 
[Last  Advertisement.] 


THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French   Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  121.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George   Street, 
Edinburgh 

MISTLETO  BERRIES.— 100    for    12   stamps,  with 
directions  how  to  prow. 
H.  CORNLEY,  Hendre,  Monmouth. 


rriHORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  with  other  FOREST 

-L  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

RUSH  and  YEATS  (late  Chivas  and  Weaver), 
Eaton   Road   and   Queen's   Park  Nurseries.  Chester. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  2  feet,  stout,   transplanted; 
ASH,  2  to  3  feet ;  BIRCH,  LARCH,  and  ALDER,  to  be  SOLD. 
Also  a  large  quantity  of  2-yr.  Seedling  SPANISH  CHESTNUT. 
Mr.  G.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


SPKCIMEN  IRISH  YEWS.— Large  handsome 
specimens  of  this  very  ornamental  Tree,  8  teet,  9  feet,  and  10  feet 
high,  ys.  &j.,  ioj.  (id.,  and  151.  each  ;  a  further  reduction  if  taken  in 
large  numbers. 

T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

J  AS.  BACKHOUSE  and  SON'S  New  CATALOGUE 
of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready.     It  contains  many  Novelties 
of  great  interest    Priceorf.  each  ;  free  to  Purchasers. — York,  March  ti. 


Englisn  Yews. 

SANDY  and  SON  offer  Surplus  Stock  of  ENGLISH 
YEWS,  very  bushy  and  splendidly  rooted,  2^  to  3  feet,  751.  per 
100.     Cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 


WANTED,     MANETTI    STOCKS,    for    planting. 
Send    sample    and    price    to 
E.  COOLING,  Derby. 

Common  Ash. 

WANTED,  a  quantity,  4  feet  high.    Say  how  many, 
with  sample  and  price,  to 
JAS.   DICKSON  AND  SONS.  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

WANTED,    a  quantity  of  large    plants  of   FICUS 
ELASTICA,    GREENHOUSE     FERNS,     PALMS,    &c— 
State  sire  and  lowest  price  to 
G   REEVES  SMITH,  General  Manager,  the  Aquarium,  Brighton. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  23S,  High  Holborn,  London. 


w 


M.  POTTEN'S  PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1873 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
The  Nursery,  Sisitiiigruirst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


^JMITHEKS   and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

•O  Merchants,  i,  Bunhill   Row,  London,  E.C. 

TRADE  CATAlJKU'KS  for  1K73  will  be  fdrTrfrarded  (fa  applil  tttlOII. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.   WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


K 


New  and  Genuine  Garden  Seeds,  Carriage  paid. 

'EMP-WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,   Regent  Street, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
CATALOGUE  on  application.     A  Trial  respectfully  solicited. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's   Quays,     Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bmxclles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SII.UERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  {Sons  of  Mr.  I'eter  Drummond, 
ol"  Stirling,  N.  B.),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

AGRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS —Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


NUTTING     and     SON'S      WHOLESALE 
AGRICULTURAL     SEED     LIST     may    now    be    had    on 
application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


SELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,  Carriage 
free.      Prices  on  application. 
THOMAS    KENNEDY  and    CO.,  Nurserymen  and    Seedsmen 
Dumfries.  


To  the  Trade.— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON   and    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOKE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP    SEEDS,  MANGEL   WURZEL,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Grean,  London,  N. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years.] 

N~~  AMED  HOLLYHOCKS. —To  the  Trade.— Autumn 
struck  plants.  755.  per  100. 
JAS.  GARAWAV  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Bristol. 

TO    BE    SOLD,    a    large     Striped     CAMELLIA 
(Albertus),  trained   to  a  wall,  covering  g   square  feet,  price  £2  I 
could  be  moved  now  or  in  September. — L.  S.,  whimple,  Exeter. 

ARIS,  I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for   GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and    CLOVERS,   price  orf.    per   lb.,   84J.    per  cwt. 
Carriage  free.     Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  la  lb.  per  acre. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

UTTONS'     CLEAN      CLOVER     SEEDS, 

New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 

RED.  I         ALSIKE.  I  COW  GRASS. 

WHITE  TREFOIL.  SUCKLING. 

NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.       |  MALDEN'S  WONDER 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


CUCUMBER  and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  of  all 
the  leading  kinds;  some  of  the  Strawberry  Plants  can  be  had  in 
Pots  either  for  Forcing  or  Planting-out. 

G.  WALKLING,  College  Park    Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


BIRD'S  KING  of  the  CUCUMBERS  and    BIRD'S 
QUEEN  of  the  MELONS,  each  11.  per  packet,  are  the  best  for 
Exhibition. 

JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Pownham. 


To  the  Trade. 

SEAKALE  (Planting),  3*.  per  100,  25.1.  per  1000,  for 
cash. 

R.  LOCKE,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade. 
A  SPARAGUS.— A  large    quantity    of    3-yr.-old    and 


±\. 


JAMES  B 


extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
~  "IRD,  Nurseryman,  Downha; 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.— Connover's  Colossal,  raised 
from  American  Seed.     Extra   fine   2-yr.    roots,   strong,  51.    per 
too  ;  405.  per  rooo. 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. -^ 


MR.  LAXTON'S  fine  NEW  PEAS,  William  the 
First  and  Popular,  can  still  be  supplied.  For  Superlative  and 
Omega  early  applications  must  be  made,  as  the  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted. 

HURST  and  SON,   6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


>OTATOS,     POTATOS.    POTATOS.— Ten   tons  of 

Early  Oxford  Seed  for  Sale. 
A.  HEATH,  Wood  End  Green  Farm,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 


Seed  Potatos. 

GULLIFORD  and  SON  have  a  fine  Sample  of  true 
EARLY  SHAWS  to  offer,  at  a  low  cash  price. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 


OEED    POTATOS.  —  Dalmahoy,    Walker's    Regent, 

O     Red  Bog,  Skerry  Blue,  Victoria,  White  Rocks,  and  Early  Rose, 
for  Sale,  ,  .,       _, 

MILLIGAN  and  KERR,  NurTCT  'men  and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries. 
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E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALO&UE  OF  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  NOVELTIES 
and  other  CHOICE  FLOWERS, 

May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Descriptive  Notices  of 
NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  TUBERS  and 
BULBS,  of  January  25 ;  Feb.  I,  8,  15,  22  ;  March  1,  8. 

NEW  PLANTS  to  be  sent  out  this  season,  CATA- 
LOGUE of  which  appears  end  of  April : — 

NEW  BOUVARDIAS. 

The  first  group  of  new  Hybrid  Bouvardias  was  sent  out  by  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  son  in  1857,  beint;  raised  by  the  late  Mr,  Parsons,  of 
Brighton,  and  offered  in  trade  as  B.  Rosalinda,  B.  Laura,  B.  Oriana, 
and  B.  Hogarth.  Since  that  period  E.  G.  Hknderson  &  Son  have 
obtained  several  improved  forms  by  cross-fertilisation,  as  accidental 
sports.  The  foreign  kinds  now  selling  as  B.  elegans,  B.  Davisoni, 
and  B.  Vreelandi,  are  but  sports  from  B.  Hogarth,  whilst  the  fine 
varieties  now  offered  arc  true  Hybrids  from  seed  raised  by  E.  G.  H.  8t 
Son,  therefore  not  liable  to  deteriorate,  or  to  merge  into  their  original 
type  in  colour. 

In  their  aggregate  features  of  habit,  and  vigour  of  growth,  profusion 
oF  bloom,  size  of  truss,  and  breadth  of  flower-lobe,  the  present  varieties 
are  the  finest  yet  produced. 

B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora. 

y  v  ry  successful  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
cross-impregnation  of  mutually  allied  forms  in  the  beautiful  group 
of  Bouvardia,  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  have  great  pleasure  in  offering 
the  present  valuable  plant  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possible  im- 
provement of  a  species  which  in  its  original  condition  of  bloom  is  com- 
paratively worthless  for  pot  culture,  but  which  in  the  above  Hybrid 
variety  assumes  a  plant  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  creating  a  most 
valuable  plant  for  the  ladies'  boudoir,  drawing-room  and  conservatory, 
and  also  an  elegant  flower  for  evening  dress  bouquets. 

To  estimate  aright  the  value  of  this  plant,  and  to  show  the  remark- 
able advance  made  in  its  relative  features  for  the  above  named  pur- 
poses, it  is  requisite  to  state  that  in  its  original  growth,  B.  Humboldti 
produces  but  one  solitary  flower  on  each  branch,  generally  a  terminal 
one,  but  occasionally  on  the  lateral  or  side  growth;  this  blossom  is  the 
largest  hitherto  known  in  the  entire  group,  four  sizes  larger  than  the 
well-known  B.  jasminitiora,  the  flower-tube  3  inches  in  length,  and  the 
terminal  ray-lobes  1%  inch  in  width,  in  colour  snow-white,  and  exqui- 
sitely fragrant. 

The  most  distinguishing  features  ol  superiority  in  the  present  plant 
are  found  in  its  much  stronger  and  robust  growth ;  secondly,  instead 
ol  solitary  blossoms  they  are  produced  in  large  thyrse-like  racemes  of 
10  to  14  in  each,  larger,  as  described,  in  all  their  features  than  in  any 
known  species;  and  lastly,  in  its  delicious  odour,  similar  to  the  Orange- 
blossom,  being  constantly  diffused.  The  size  of  its  individual  blossoms 
is  admirably  adapted  for  being  used  simply  in  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment oi  hand  bouquets,  by  the  aid  of  flexible  silver  wire,  in  propor- 
tionate lengths,  run  along  the  tube  inwardly ;  and  thus  prepared  are  so 
fittingly  disposed,  and  rising  out  from  among  the  other  flowers  com- 
posing the  bouquet,  as  to  impart  a  more  naturally  gracefully  and  less 
formal  grouping  than  is  generally  practised. 

This  fine  variety  will  be  found  the  greatest  acquisition  yet  made  to 
this  now  charming  tribe  of  plants.  Its  free  growth,  large  flower-truss, 
pure  colour,  and  rich  aromatic  odour  by  night  and  day,  produced  at  a 
season  when  flowers  are  the  most  valuable,  the  most  precious,  and  the 
most  sought  for,  leaves  out  no  feature  that  is  essential  to  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  autumn  and  winter-flowering  conservatory  plants. 
21J.  each,  plants  ready  in  June. 

B.  longiflora  flammea. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  This  beautiful  variety  is  an 
improved  type  of  B.  longiflora  in  its  general  habit — free,  vigorous,  and 
well-branched — but  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  olive- 
brown  tinted  branches  and  stem,  and  also  by  its  obscurely  pilose,  or 
having  surfaced  ovatcly-oblong,  sharp-pointed,  ciliate,  or  fringed 
leaves.  The  flower-trusses  are  terminal,  large,  and  effective,  from  15 
to  20  blossoms  in  each  ;  the  tube  is  rosy-blush,  forming  a  very  elegant 
contrast  with  the  broad,  well-expanded,  starry  bright  salmon-coloured 
lobes. 

This  fine  plant  is  unique  in  its  group  by  yielding  a  delightful 
fragrance  in  the  evening  hours,  and  as  a  most  valuable  desideratum 
amongst  greenhouse  plants,  it  is  now  offered  as  the  lirst  instance  of 
a  sweet-scented  coloured  Bouvardia  in  gardens. 

As  a  winter  and  summer  flowering  variety  it  will  prove  an  invalu- 
able requisition,  not  only  in  the  addition  of  a  new  feature  in  its  tribe, 
but  also  a  desirable  plant  for  drawing-room  vases,  basket  groups,  and 
the  most  select  miscellaneous  selections  of  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory plants.    7s.  bd.  each. 

B.  candidissima. 

Of  the  white  flowered  group  lhis  exceedingly  pretty  hybrid  variety 
is  one  of  the  finest  yet  offered,  being  distinct  from  all  in  that  section 
by  its  remarkably  neat,  open,  shrub-like  habit.  Its  peculiar  divergent 
style  of  growth  displays  its  numerous  terminal  trusses  of  bloom  to 
great  advantage.  Its  growth  is  of  medium  vigour,  comparatively 
dwarf,  from  12  to  16  inches  in  height,  with  neat  comparatively  small 
rich  green  ovate  leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  racemes  of  pure  white 
blossoms,  each  three  quarters  o(  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  lobes  at  first 
evenly  expanded,  afterwards  gracefully  decurved. 

It  is  an  equal  improvement  upon  B.  Hogarth  and  B.  jasminiflora, 
being  much  more  compact  in  growth,  more  profuse  in  bloom,  and 
neater  in  its  smaller  sub-glabrous  leaves  than  the  former,  and  sur- 
passes B.  iasminoides  in  elegance,  in  the  fine  contrast  between  its 
rich  green  leaf  lint  and  the  exquisite  purity  of  its  snow-white  trumpet- 
shaped  flower  tubes,  which  crown  every  branch,  and  diffuse  a  grateful 
odour  during  the  evening  and  morning  hours. 

It  will  be  lound  one  ol  the  most  elegant  and  desirable  plants  in  its 
tribe  for  select  conservatory  groups,  forming  a  beautilul  effect  in 
fitting  contrast  with  other  plants  of  rich  evergreen  aspect,  for  front 
effect  in  basket  groups  and  drawing-room  vases.    7s.  6d.  each. 

B.  jasminoides  longipetala. 

This  is  also  a  distinct  hybrid  variety — the  free  vigorous  growth  of 
B.  jasminoides  and  flowers  half  as  large  again.  It  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  its  dark  green  acuminatcly-ovate  well-expanded  leaves  and 
compact  terminal  thyrse-like  racemes  of  large  pure  white  trumpet-like 
flowers,  with  petal  lubes  nearly  1  inch  in  width,  delightfully  fragrant. 
fhe  closer  and  erect  flower  truss  resembles  the  outline  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  Jasmine  rather  than  the  spreading  open  racemes  in  Bouvardias 
generally.  As  a  succession  variety  to  Jollow  B.  jaiminoidcs  for 
winter  bouquet  bloom  by  retarding  its  growth  in  close  cool  pits,  or 
by  open-gruund  culture,  until  late  autumn,  and  from  thence, 
carefully  potted,  for  the  close  pit  or  greenhouse.  It  will  be  found  a 
valuable  kind  for  artistic  decoration  in  bouquets,  drawing-room  vase 
groups,  or  as  miniature  rosette  flower-knots  lor  dress-coat  dccnr;iiiun 
ioj.  (>d. 

B.  umbellata  alba. 

Intermediate  variety,  between  B.  Hogarth  and  B.  jasminoides. 
A  handsome  hybrid  variety,  of  free,  sub-erect,  neat,  well  branrhed 
habit  ;  leaves  neat  medium  si/.c,  aruminatclyoblone,  slightly  scabrous 
Uld  ODSCUreljr  Ciliated  Or  fringed  ;  tl->wi-rs  in  tf.TmiiirH'an.l  .i.ilUry 
compact  clusters,  terminal  one  much  larger;  flower  tubes  cream- 
tinted,  with  broad  pure  white  petal  lobes.  In  its  large  and  compact 
heads  of  bliwm  it  is  in  the  style  ol  B.  Davisoni,  but  much  neater  in  its 
leaf  growth.  By  its  improvement  in  habit  and  free  bloom  in  the 
winter  and  summer  months,  it  will  be  found  a  most  desirable  variety 
in  its  group  for  conservatory  decoration  at  a  period  when  floral  orna- 
ment is  most  valuble,  A  better  plant  than  either  B.  Davisoni  or 
B.  Vreelandi.    71.  6d. 

The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN   INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  Sfcc. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

_    _   N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


NEW      ROSES      FOR      1873 

Magnificent  Plants  of  all  the  finest  and  most  recherche  Roses  for  1873, 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Plants  now  offered  are  vigorous,  well-trrown,  and  eannot  be  surpassed  in  the  Trade. 


Price,  3s.  6d.  each,  or  36s.  per  dozen. 

USUAL    DISCOUNT    ALLOWED     TO     THE     TRADE. 

WM.    WOOD    &    SON, 

NURSERIES,    MARESFIELD,    near    UCKFIELD,    SUSSEX.  —  March  1,  1873. 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SON'S  FRUIT  PRIZES  FOR  1873. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Beg  to  announce  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  consented  to 
the  ABOVE  PRIZES  BEING  COMPETED  FOR  at  the  Gardens  at  Kensington,  on  the 
date  of  their   Grand   Rose   Show,   JULY   2,   1873. 

Since  the  Preliminary  Announcement  was  made,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make 
some  alterations,  and  J.  V.  &  SONS  have  now  decided  on  offering  the  following  List  of  Prizes  :— 


In  this  class  only  one  variety  of  Pine,  Melon,  or  Strawberry  will  be  admitted;    but, 
black  and  white  Grapes,  black  and  white  Cherries,  and  black  and  yellow  Plums,  will  be 
considered  distinct. 

For  the  best  Dish    of    WHITE   GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of  one 
For  the  best  Dish  of  BLACK   GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of  one 
For  the  best  3  PINE-APPLES 

1st  Prize.     2d  Prize. 

3d  Prize. 

£20             .£15 

£6               £l 
£6               £.4 
15            £2  'os. 

£5                &    'OS. 

£'0 
£2 

£2 

£1 
£1 

The  competition  for  these  Prizes  is  limited  to  the  bond  fide  Gardeners  of  Great  Britain. 

All  entries  to  be  made  as  usual  to  Mr.  G.  EYLES,  at  the  Royal   Horticultural  Gardens,   South  Kensington. 
In  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  Judges  to  be  final. 

These  Prizes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  "  Veitch  Memorial"  Prizes. 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NURSERY    AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

STIRLING,  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 


William  Drummond  &  Sons 

ARE  NOW  EXECUTING  ORDERS  FOR 

VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND  FARM  SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CA  TALOGUES  of  which  may  he  had  Post  Free. 


PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.    Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  os.  per  cwt. 

WALKERS  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  Ttow  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  ii  lias  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  ghd.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.— A  growth  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  irr/.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  TKRMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  o(  from  1^  to  i.|  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23J.  to  35s.  per  imperial  acre,     /letter  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  SONS  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B, — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  arc  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 
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SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  and  FERNS. 

The  Subscribers  have  for  DISPOSAL  their  Magnificent  Collection  of  EXHIBITION 
PLANTS.  Owing  to  the  increased  demand  and  attention  required  in  the  manufacturing  and 
designing  of  their  Snakspearean  Imperishable  Labels,  they  have  decided  not  to  exhibit  in  the  large 
classes  this  year.  The  Plants  are  all  healthy,  clean,  and  in  superb  condition.  Lists  and  Prices  on 
application. 

Our  PELARGONIUMS,  MACBETH,  CHARLES  DICKENS,  DAVID  GARRICK, 
were  each  awarded  First-class  Certificates  at  Chiswick,  1S72.  In  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s 
"  Proceedings,''  Macbeth  is  spoken  of  as  "  decidedly  the  gem  of  the  season  in  Tricolors. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  on  application;    also  our  Lists  of  Labels  and  Seedling-  Potatos. 

BELL   &   THORPE,    PADDOCK    NURSERYT^TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS     OP    100    YEARS. 


THE  PETE-APPLE  IURSERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of  NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  U070  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN   BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,   MAIDA  VALE,   LONDON,   W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


THE   NEW   DOUBLE   WHITE   FLOWERING  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
ALICE    CROUSSE    (Crousse), 

WILL  BE  READY  TO  SEND  OUT  ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  MARCH  31. 

Plant  of  dwarf  and  free-flowering  habit,  scarcely  averaging  8  inches  in  height ;  leaves  small,  with  a  well- 
pronounced  zone ;  flowers  large,  full,  and  well  shaped,  white,  with  a  salmon  centre,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being 
pure  white.  This  variety  appeared  to  us  to  possess  the  greatest  merits  as  a  Florist  Flower  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  a  desirable  Novelty  for  Pot  Culture  as  well  as  for  Bedding  purposes,  on  account  of  its  compact 
habit.     Each,  20s. 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  this  variety  will  be  forwarded  post  flee  on  receipt  of  Stamps  to  the  value  of  is. 

ALBA  PLENA  (Boucharlet), 

Dwarf  grower,  free  bloomer,  dark  green  foliage  with  brown  zone  ;  flowers,  white  tinged  rose  ;  petals,  irregularly 
fringed  ;  truss  composed  of  15  to  30  flowers.     Very  useful  for  hybridizing.     Each,  20s. 

ALINE  SISLEY  (Sisley). 

Of  dwarf  compact  habit,  free  flowering,  small  foliage  of  dark  green  ground  colour,  relieved  by  a  distinct  zone  ; 
flowers  of  medium  size,  double,  of  the  same  texture  as  the  well-known  Pelargonium,  Madame  Vaucher.       Each,  20s, 

The  Stock  of  all  these  varieties  being  limited,  and  many  orders  being  booked  for  them  since  our  first 
advertisement  in  October  last,  early  orders  are  solicited,  which  will  be  executed  strictly  in  rotation. 
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THE   ROYAL   SEEDSMEN   AND   NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  and   CRYSTAL  PALACE   NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL. 


EICHARD  SMITH'S  FRUIT  LIST  contains  a 
>  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  Trees,  with  Directions  for 
Cultivation,  Soil,  Drainage,  Manure,  Pruning,  Lifting,  Cropping, 
Treatment  under  Glass,  also  their  synonyms,  quality,  size-,  form, 
skin,  colour,  flesh,  flavour,  use,  growth,  duration,  season,  price,  &c. 
Free  by  post  for  one  stamp. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and_Sced_Merchant,_\Vorcester. 

By  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 
J?  XTRA         FINK         Dwarf-trained         V  L  U  M  S  . 

-LU  Extra  line  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 

Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcc-mi 


(±  RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

VJT  the  leading  sorte,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  line  bundles  this  season,  51.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  43s.  per  dozen.  L.  VV.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHURPE,  Munro  Nursery.  Siblc  Hedingham,  Essex. 

THE  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE  VINE.— 
Orders  are  being  booked  for  this  Vine  for  delivery  from  May  1 
onwards,  and  will  be  executed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
A  descriptive  Circular  may  be  had  on  application.  The  usual  terms 
to  the  Trade. 

\VM.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels.— Feb.  35". 


GRAPE  VINES.  — Extra-extra  strong  well-ripened 
Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  of  the  undernamed  to  be  sold 
at  very  moderate  /-rices  :-~ Black  Hamburgh,  Pope's  ditto,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Royal  Ascot,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Lady  Downe's,  Golden  Champion,  Madresfield  Court,  &c.  Lowest 
prices  given  on  application. 
\VM.  Wool)  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckhcld.  Sussex. 


George, 
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Fruit  Trees -To  the  Trade. 

DWARF-TRAINED     PEACHES  -  Royal 
Noblesse,  Early  York,  and  others. 
Dwarf-trained  CHERRIES— Elton,  Maydukc,  Morello. 
Standard-trained    CHERRIES  — Elton,    Mayduke,    Bigarreau, 
others. 

Al!  EIRST-CLASS  Trees.     Price  on  application  to 
FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS,      "  Uf/oit" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

"DOSES    and    VINES,    at  Wholesale    Prices.— Extra 

±\  strong  Standard  ROSES  of  best  sorts,  91.  per  dozen;  strong 
Standard  lhv.irl  ROSES,  on  Manetti,  of  best  sort-^  6s.  per  dozen;  strong 
Fruiting  GRAPE  VINES,  of  sorts,  4s.  each;  strong  Planting  GRAPE 
VINES,  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  sorts,  ss.  each,  18s.  per  dozen. 
LISTS  free  on  application.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  the  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

EW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 

LACHARME. 

"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 

One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 

Perpetual  Rose.     Price  3s.  6d.  each,  with  the   usual  allowance  to  the 

Trade, 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

TWE1  A'E       FIRST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS, 
Flowering  and  Ornamental-Foliagcd,  for  ios.6d.,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  211.     Package  gratis  tor  Cask  -with  order. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

T~  WELVE   CHOICE   and   RARE    FERNS    for  12s. 
and  21s.,  the  latter  price  including  the  following: — Asplcnium 
formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tenerum.  A.  con- 

cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheilanlhes  Ellisiana, 
Brainia  insignis,  Davallia  tenuilolia,  Gymnogramma  rufa,  Lomaria 
gibba  crispa,  Mohria  thurifraga. 


Package  gratis  for  Cash  villi  ordi 
JOHN   H.  LEV,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdow 


CATALOGUE  free. 

d,  Crnydon. 


TWELVE   CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 
for  i<k.  6d.,  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  21s.     All  very 
fine  bulbs.     Carriage  free.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street 

Croydon. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

PALMS. — Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 
or  very  choice  (and  larger  plants)  for.Two  Guineas.  Both  collec- 
tions will  make  fine  plants  for  table  decoration  this  summer.  Package 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY   is  just  sending  out  this  magnificent 
no<elty,  free    by  post   (see  large  Advertisement). 

^xotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


M 


AURICE     YOUNG'S     TRADE     CATALOGUE 

of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons.  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  11  to  15  inches  high, 
15*.,  i8j..  and  i\s.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash ;— 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50J.  ;  50  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  205.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  51.,  oi.,  12*., 
i8j.  ,  24s.,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM  CARNIOLICUM,  ys.  6d. 

HUMBOLDTII.7S.  6d..  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6i. 
WASHINGTONIANUM,  71.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  W. 
LANCIFOLIUM  ATRORUBRUM,  splendid,  21.  6d.  to  $s. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,  from  200  best  varieties, 

selections,  3*.,  5*.,  9s.,  121.,  15s.,  20*.,  and  305.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12a.  to  241. ;  6  do.,  6j. 
to  10s.  6d.  .  n,,,  n 

Other  BULBS    and    ROOTS    in    extensive  variety,  see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

The    Illustrated  and   Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup- 
plied on  application,  free. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Important  Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners, 

and  OTHERS. 

VERBENAS,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  are  now 
quite  a  rarity,  but  S.  Bidk  will  be  ready  to  send  out,  the  first 


week  in  April,  Purple,  White,  Pink  and  Scarlet,  strong  spring-struck 
plants  from  store  pots,  guaranteed  free  from  the  well-known  ^criKJv} 
disease  so  prevalent  of  late,  at  &.  per  100,  for  cash.     Orders  booked 


Bedding  PELARGONIUMS,  censisting  of  Dr.  Lmdlcy,  Stel  a.  To1" 
Thumb,  Madame  Vaucher,  Bijou,  and  many  other  P^Pul"  K,n*!« 
good  strong  autumn-struck  plants  from    store    pots,    12J.    per    ioo, 

^CATALOGUES  ready  shortly,  and  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 
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MOST  SUPERB  STRAINS  of  PRIZE  ASTERS, 
BALSAM,  COCKSCOMB  (Glasgow  Trite),  STOCKSj 
&c,  each  from  is.  per  packet.  True  IERSEY  SHALLOT  SEED, 
the  Favourite  LETTUCE,  &c.  See  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
Pocket  Companion,  a  reliable  and  useful  little  book. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

ALCEOLARIAS  and  LOBELIAS.— Strong  autumn- 
struck  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange,  clean,  6s.  per  ioo ;  Lobelia 
speciosa,  fine  deep  blue,  from  Cuttings,  nice  little  Plants,  6s.  per  too. 
A  remittance  or  reference  required.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at 
Boughton,  Chester. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 

L ILIUM     AURATUM—  Large    Importations    have 
now  arrived  from  Japan,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied 
by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

HIRTY-SIX  ACHIMENES  (carriage  free)  for    6s., 

in  six  first-class  sorts,  fine  Corms,  or  the  Double  Quantity  (to 
make  Exhibition  Pans),  for  ios.  bd.  Sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order. 

JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

TWELVE  Splendid  CALADIUMS  for  10s.  6d. 
(carriage  free),  including  Novelties  and  Best  Standard  Varieties. 
Double  size,  to  grow  on  for  Exhibition,  very  fine,  21s,  per  dozen. 
Sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.  CATALOGUE 
post  free. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson   VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.    per 
100  ;  Jos.  per  1000. 

LOBELIA    SPECIOSA    (true),    from    Cuttings,    31.    bd.    per   100; 
251.  per  1000. 
HELIOTROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock, Sophia  Dumaresque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  from  single  pots,  15s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  12s.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  &c. 

E     WILSON    SERPELL  (late    Pontey),    Plymouth, 
•     has  a  few  hundreds  of  CUPRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA  and 
MACROCARPA,  2-yr.,  i-yr.  transplanted,  to  offer,  price  12s.  per  100. 

CUPRESSUS  LA VVSONI  ANA,  in  store  pots,  at   121.  per  100;  also 
several  hundreds  of  all  the  above,  in  72's,  at  25s.  per  100. 
King  Street,  and  Vinstone  Nurseries,  Plymouth. 

Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c.  " 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL     and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs,    KRAMER  and    CO.,   Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  Twelve  NEW  LILIES,  KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 

The  Warminster  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES     on    APPLICATION     of 

GLADIOLUS,     the    finest    named   Prize  sorts. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  choice  named  kinds,  for  exhibition. 
RHODODENDRONS,  for  Covert;  also  choice  for  Beds,  &c. 
COTONEASTER  (Wheeler's),  an  excellent,  highly  recommended 

plant  for  Covert. 
Hardy     AQUATICS,      FERNS,     ALPINE    and     HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
ASTER  SEEDS,  German  and  French. 
GEORGE  WHEELER,  Proprietor. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  ys,  ;  per  1000  ,£3    o    • 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  ,,  „  25    „  o  14    o 

100  „  „  50    „  £1  to     2    o    o 

100  ,,  „  100    ,,  £2  to     6    o    0 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable"  anoTFTower~ 

SEEDS,  &c, 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  01  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  10s.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants  ;  also  to  our  S  P  R I M  ;  F  LOW  E  R I  NG  PLANTS, 
from  51.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  of  alt  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Akrincham. 

CALCEOLARIAS,    Herbaceous,    choice    strain,    nice 
Plants,  from  pans,  twice  pricked  out,  35.  for  12,  51.  for  25,    8s.  bd. 

for  50,  t$s.  for  100,  free  by  post. 
PELARGONIUMS,  Show  and   French,  young  plants  of  good  named 

sorts,  12  for  41.  bd. ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  js. ;  24  varieties,  oj.  ;  48, 

in  two  of  <-.L'.h„i.|.',  ;  36  varieties,  131.  bd.;  or  100,  in  40  varieties,  for 

26s.,  free  by  post. 
CALCEOLARIAS  of  aurea  fioribunda,  californica,  Shirley,  amplexi- 

caulis,  Prince  of  Orange,  Sparkler,  Superb  :  25  for  35.  bd.  ;  50  for 

6s.  ;  100  for  ios.  bd.  ,free  by  post. 
DAHLIAS,  pot  roots,  Show  and   Fancy,  in  good  named  sorts  :  12  for 

45.  bd.  ;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7s,  ;  24  varieties,    as.  ;    48,  in  two   of 

each,   14J.  ;  36  varieties,   131.  bd.  ;    or  100,  in   40  sorts,   26$.,   free 

by  post. 
GERANIUMS,   Tricolors,  Gold  and    Silver   edged,   in  good   named 

sorts,  12  for  4s,;  24,   in  two  of  each,  ys.  ;  24  varieties,  8s. ;    48,  in 

two  of  each,  141.  ;  or  100  for  2ns,,  free  by  post. 
GERANIUMS,  Zonal  and  Nosegay,  in  choice  named  sorts,  12  for  31.  ; 

24,  in  two  of  each,  6s.  ;  24  varieties,  6s.  ;  48,  in  two  of  each,  9s.  ; 

36  varieties,  as,  :  100  for  17s.,  free  by  post. 
ROSES,  Fairy  and   China,  nice  young  plants,  12  for  51.  ;  23  for  ios., 

free  by  post. 

H.  and  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 

Spring-flowering  Plants  ought  to  be  Planted  at  Once. 
YfARIEGATED    ARABIS,     1BERIS     CORIFOLIA, 

V  LYSIMACHIA  NUMMULARIA  AUREA,  MYOSOTIS 
DISSITI  FLORA,  PHLOX  FRONDOSA,  is.  bd.  per  dozen. 
DAISIES  (in  six  sorts),  POLYANTHUS,  SWEET  WILLIAMS, 
WALLFLOWERS,  is.  per  dozen  ;  5s.  per  100.  DACTYLIS  GLOM- 
ERATA  fol.  var.  for  edging,  PYRETHRUM  TCHIHATCHEWI 
(the  best  Plant  for  covering  bare  places  where  grass  will  not  grow),  4s. 
per  100.  SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM,  is.  6dj  CALIFORN1- 
CUM,  2s  per  dozen.  SEDUM  ACRE,  ACRE  AUREA,  and 
GLAUCUM,  is.  per  dozen.  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA,  or 
SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  is,  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Twelve 
SEDUMS,  in  12  sorts,  3s.  Twelve  SEMPERVI VUMS,  in  12  sorts, 
3s.  Twelve  of  the  best  hardy  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in 
sorts,  3s.  Twelve  good  ROCK  PLANTS,  3s.;  MESEMBRYAN 
THEMUM  COKDfVoLIUM  fol.  var.,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen;  ACHIL- 
LEA  UMBELLATA,  SANTOLINA  INCANA,  3s.  per  dozen ;  nine 
sorts  SAXIFRAGAS,  2s.;  six  sorts  of  Double  PRIMROSES,  41.  3d., 
including  Double  Crimson. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield,  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

FloiistB'  Flowers— Hardy  and  Beautiful.- 

THE     PRESENT     IS     THE     BEST    TIME    TO     BUY. 

NAMED  SHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
6s.  per  dozen  plants  ;  ios.  bd.  per  dozen  pairs.  PINKS,  25sorts, 
all  named,  for  ».:  PANSIES,  Show  or  Fancy,  25  sorts  for  7*.,  or 
12  CARNATIONS,  12  PICOTEES,  12  PINKS,  and  14  PANSIES, 
for  17s.  bd.;  12  PHLOXES,  3s.  6d.;  12  PENTSTEMONS,  3s,; 
12  ANTIRRHINUMS  of  1872  for  4s.;  12  older  sorts  for  3s.;  45  Plants 
of  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS,  and  ANTIRRHINUMS  for  10*. 
Double-flowered  PYRETHRUMS  and  Double-flowered  POTEN- 
TILLAS,  named  sorts,  six  of  each  for  12s.  HOLLYHOCKS,  first- 
class  Seedlings,  4s.  per  dozen;  named  sorts,  12s.  per  dozen.  Twelve 
food  FUCHSIAS,  3s,;  50  for  ios.  DAHLIAS,  3s.  per  dozen,  in  the 
est  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  ;  DELPHINUM  FORMOSUM  and 
SALVIA  PATENS,  3?.  per  dozen. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham, 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  2U.,  42J,,  631.,  and  84J. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams'  Alexandra  B ROCCOLI         16 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..10 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 16 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 20 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti- )  1     o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERYl  vation.  J  1     6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  26 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMHER..         16 

Telegraph  CUCUMUER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams' Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE        16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..16 

Princeof  Wales  MELON 16 

New  Queen  ONION  16 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         ..10 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d.t  2S.  64,,  3s.  6d.  and  5  s 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and     2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

is.  6d,,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  bd.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is,  bd,,  2s,  6d.  and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..     1     6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..     1     6 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE.fi. -pi.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..     1     o 

LOBELIA  Crystal   Palace  compacta 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  White      is.  bd.  and     2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,  fl -pi 10 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,   Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 

Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Choice  named  varieties,  6s. ,  os.,  12s.,  and  18s  per  dozen. 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  ioo,  ios.  bd. 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  16s. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,    UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,   N. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    lor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERJE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


ESTABLISHED   1844. 

Royal    Norfolk     Seed 
Establishment. 

Patovtt—H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first  essential  point  is  to  secure  Seed  saved  from  the  finest  flowers 
of  the  finest  kinds,  the  chances  of  success  being  vastly  greater 
from  a  few  plants  raised  from  Seed  of  the  finest  quality  than  from 
a  larger  quantity  from  Seed  of  an  inferior  description. 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  SPRING,  1873.— 
Guaranteed  of  finest  possible  quality,  and  post  free  at  prices 
quoted: — New  Victoria  Aster,  in  12  beautiful  varieties,  31.;  ditto, 
finest  mixed,  bd.  and  is.  Improved  Pseony  Aster,  splendid,  mixed,  bd. 
and  is.  Stock,  New  Giant,  or  Tree,  Ten-week,  in  12  splendid  varieties, 
3J.;  in  6  ditto,  is.  bd.;  ditto,  choice  mixed,  bd.  and  is.  Auricula, 
finest  mixed,  bd.  and  is.  Balsam,  Camellia-flowered,  splendid,  bd.  and 
is,;  ditto,  Rose-flowered,  bd.  and  is.  ;  ditto,  new  carnation  striped, 
bd.  and  is.  Calceolaria,  from  a  splendid  strain,  bd.  and  is.  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  from  named  flowers,  bd.,  is.  and  2*.  bd.  Cineraria, 
choicest  mixed,  bd.,  is.,  and  2s.  (id.  Cockscomb,  finest  scarlet,  6d.  ; 
ditto,  new  gold  and  crimson,  variegated,  is.  bd.  Dahlia,  finest  mixed, 
double,  bd.  and  is.  Hollyhock,  Chatcr's  Prize,  bd.  and  is.  Migno- 
nette, Crimson  Giant,  4^.;  ditto,  Parsons'  new  white,  bd.  and  is,  Nas- 
turtium, King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  brilliant  scarlet,  4^.;  ditto,  Ccerulea 
rosea,  beautiful,  $d.  Pansy,  choicest  mixed,  English,  is.  and  2s.  bd.; 
ditto,  Other's  New  Fancy,  is.  and  2s.  bd.  Petunia,  splendid  mixed, 
bd.  and  is.  Phlox  Drummondii,  finest  mixed,  \d.\  ditto,  brilliant 
scarlet,  $d.  Polyanthus,  finest  gold-laced,  is.  and  2s.  bd. ;  ditto,  fine 
mixed,  3d.  and  bd.  Primula,  choicest  fringed,  mixed,  6d.,  is.  and 
2s.  bd.  Primula  japonica,  new  hardy,  splendid,  is.  and  2s.  bd.  Stock, 
scarlet,  Giant  Brompton,  bd.  Sweet  William,  splendid  mixed,  +d. 
Canary  Creeper,  3d.  Verbena,  mixed,  in  beautiful  variety,  bd.  and 
is.  Wallflower,  double  German,  finest  mixed,  6*/.  and  is.  Zinnia 
elegans,  splendid  double,  mixed,  <\d.;  ditto, scarlet. 4<f.  Sweet-scented 
annuals,  in  6  fine  varieties,  is.  bd.  Everlasting  Flowers,  in  6  beauti- 
ful varieties,  is.  bd.  Ornamental  Grasses,  6  fine  sorts,  is.  bd. 
Showy  annuals,  &c,  of  easy  culture,  in  beautiful  variety,  as  grown  on 
our  Seed  Grounds  at  Eaton,  100   fine  varieties,  8s.;  50  ditto,  4s.  2d.; 

The°ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  and  SEED  CATALOGUE  for 
AMATEUR  GARDENERS,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings, 
and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  season,  "  which  should  be  studied  as  well 
as  read." — Mr.  Glenny,  F.R.H.S.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all  on 
application.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


rACKMAN'S     Illustrated     Priced    and   Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 


JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUES    of    CONIFERS,    of 

fJ  hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 


JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

JACKMAN'S          CATALOGUE  ~"  of         HARDY 
CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 


JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
__^_ recently  Transplanted. 


JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for   Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  ana  towns. 


JACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. ^ 

EORGE    JACK  MAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 

and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 
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Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  vety  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


HCANNELUS  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"Sir, — Would  you   kindly   send  your   Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  amon^  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


120,000  Vesuvius  Geraniums  for  Sale. 

FC.  WOOLVEN,  Langhedge  Nurseries,  Church 
•  Road,  Upper  Edmonton,  London,  N.,  has  strong  AUTUMN 
STRUCK  PLANTS  of  the  above  to  Dispose  of  at  8s.  per  too. 
Packed  and  forwarded  to  any  London  railway  station  gratis  on  receipt 
of  Post  Office  Order  for  number  required,  payable  at  the  Upper 
Edmonton  Post  Office,  London,  N.  Also  several  thousands  of 
CHRISTINE  and  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  at  the  same  price. 


SPANISH  OYSTER  PLANT  (Scolymus  hispanicus). 
— This  excellent  Vegetable  is  much  more  productive,  crisper, 
sweeter,  and  better  flavoured,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  Salsify.     Per  packet,  if. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 
"  The  roots  sent  were  decidedly  superior  to  Salsify.    The  plant 
would  amply  repay  a  more  careful  selection  and  culture  than  it  has  yet 
had." — Editor  of "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  November  2,  1872. 

"  Under  the  pupular  name  of  Spanish  Oyster  Plant  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein,  Kelso,  nave  cultivated  largely  the  Scolymus  hispanicus.  In 
Spain  the  roots  are  much  used  as  a  kitchen  vegetable.  They  re- 
quire to  be  boiled  two  hours  before  they  are  thoroughly  tender.  They 
are  delicately  flavoured."— Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulturt  ,* 
October  31,  1872. 

STUART  AND  MEIN,  Seedsmen,  Kelso,  N.B. 


Novelties  for  1873— Begonia  Chambers!!  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  invites  attention  to  this  magnificent  Plant,  which 
surpasses  (with  its  brilliant  rosy  salmon-coloured  flowers)  the 
B.  Chambersii  sent  out  by  him  two  years  ago.  The  foliage  (resem- 
bling B.  Pearcei)  is  equally  beautiful,  and  the  plant  now  offered  will 
produce  several  hundred  flowers  this  season.  It  is  distributed  earlier 
in  the  year  than  most  novelties,  in  order  that  those  who  wish  to  grow 
the  larger  bulbs  on  for  exhibition  may  get  them  in  for  the  Spring 
Shows.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cold  house  or  frame.  Bulbs  just 
starting,  free  by  post,  price  <s.  and  7s.  bd.;  extra  strong,  ioj.  bd. 

General  priced  CATALOGUE  of  PALMS,  STOVE  PLANTS, 
FERNS,  &c.  free. 

N.  B.  — For  special  offers  of  CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES. 
GLOXINIAS,  &c,  see  smaller  advertisements  of  this  and  several 
previous  weeks. 

Rhododendrons.-To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    AND    SONS    beg    to  offer  the 
undermentioned,   covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  or  all  the  best  kinds. 
„  CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids, 

„  PONTICUM.ofall  sizes. 

„  ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 
6  to  7  feel,  i2i.  per  dozen,  70J.  per  100. 
5  to  6  feet,  8s.  per  dozen,  50*.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 

THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  —  This  beautiful  silvery 
Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vitse,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-grown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,  at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  361,  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Beautiful  Spring  Flowers. 

LEWIS     WOODTHORPE   begs  to  offer  the 
following:— 
HEPATICAS,   Double    Red,  Single   Pink,    Single    Red    and    Blue, 

4*.  per  dozen. 
VIOLETS,  in  2odistinct  kinds  (sec  Catalogue),  is.  per  dozen 
PRIMROSES,  Double  Lilac,  3*-  per  dozen;   Dt    " 


uble  Lilac,  31.  per  dozen  ; 
dozen  ;  Double  Yellow,  6s.  per  dozen. 


blc  White,  41.  per 


POLYANTHUS,  splendid  dark-laced  varieties,  31.  per  dozen. 
DAISIES,    Bacchus,   Magpie,  Cjueen    of    Whites,    Red     Rover,  and 

others,  3*.  per  dozen. 
AURICULAS,  very  choice  mixed  Alpines,  quite  hardy,  3'.  per  dozen. 
„  Pcrrin's  Red,  and  others,  mixed  kinds,  3*.  per  doien. 

,.  fine  named  varieties,  oj.  per  dozen. 

PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong  Clumps,  6s.  per  dozen. 
WALLFLOWEUS.  Golden  Ball  and  Black  Ball,  4*.  per  dozen. 
CHRISTMAS   ROSE,  Hcllcburus  nigcr,  bs.  per  dozen. 
GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  4*.  per  dozen. 
HELIANTHEMUM.or  SUN   ROSE,  41.  per  dozen. 
A    Collection    of    100    beautiful    showy    ROCK,    ALPINE,    and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  to  name,  20J.  • 

Fifty  ditto,  m,  <■■<>' 
VINES,  strong  fruiting  Canes,  51,  each. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE    of   NEW  and  CHOICE    PLANTS 
post  free. 

Munro  Nursery,  Siblc  Hcdingham,  Essex. 
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JAMES        DICKSON     and     SONS, 
SEEDSMEN  and  NURSERYMEN, 
52,    HANOVER    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 
Are   now  prepared   to   send   out    Carefully   Selected   GARDEN    and 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  all  of  the  Most 
Approved  Varieties. 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  SHRUBS' 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  every  Variety  of  Nursery  Stock. 

CATALOGUES  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  SPAE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to 

ofTer  a  quantity  of  fine  Plants  of  the  following  : — 
Standard  and  Pyramid  HAYS,  price  £4  per  pair. 
LAURUSTlNl'S.  St.ind.ird  and  Pyramid,  16s.  per  pair. 
ARAUCARIA  EXCELSIOR. 

GLAUCA. 
PHORMIUM  TENAX  VAR. 

„         COLENSOI. 
VEITCHII. 
PALMS.    FERNS,   CAMELLIAS,   AZALEAS,  MAGNOLIAS, 
MULBERRY  TREES,  fee. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&C&C. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  lake"  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  SMITH,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 


THORNS,  Transplanted,  strong  and  extra  strong.— 
Clean-grown  and  Fibrous-kooted,  suitable  for  Planting 
Hedgerows  and  Gapping.  Samples  and  special  prices  for  large 
quantities  on  application. 

FRANCIS     ft     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS,      "Upton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

FRANCIS     &     ARTHUR     DICKSON     &     SONS 
can   still   supply,   in   large   quantities,   the    undermentioned,   in 
STRONG,   HEALTHY,   WELL-ROOTED  Plants,  at   MODERATE   prices  :— 
Transplanted  LARCH,  i'j  to  2  and  2  to  ^  fect- 

„  AUSTRIAN   PINE,  :Jf  to  2  and  2%  to  3%  fe«. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  2  to  1%  feet. 
„  BEECH,  3  to  4  feet. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  6  to  8  feet. 
VINES,  all  the  leading  kinds— strong  Planting  Canes. 
Also    a    VERY    extensive    GENERAL    NURSERY    STOCK    of 
first-rate    quality.       Descriptive    Priced    CATALOGUE     free    by 
post  on  application. 

"  I'pton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

COLCHIC  LAUREL.— Extra  strong  bushy 
Plants,  2  to  21-3  feet.  This  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
Common  Laurel,  having  finer  foliage,  of  a  deeper  green,  and  is  much 
more  hardy.  Will  grow  well  under  the  shade  of  Trees,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  mixed  Shrubberies,  or  for  forming  Cover  for 
Game.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  eaten  by  hares  or 
rabbits.     Price  on  application  to 

FRANCIS    &    ARTHUR    DICKSON    &    SONS,    the    "Upton" 
Nurseries,  Chester.  


s 


URPLUS     STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 

TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  2%,  2*4  to  3%,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  1%,  i'A  to  2,  and  2  to  2*4  feet 
SPRUCE,  i%  to  2,  2  to  2^,  2\4  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH  ELMS,  2  to  3.  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4.  4  to  5,  and 5  to  6  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured  by  frost.      They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
r^tes,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

li'HN   HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


FOREST  TREES,  in  quantity,  well-rooted,  per  1000  :— 
SPRUCE  FIR,  sj4  to  3  feet,  25.1.  ;  3  to  4  feet,  351. 
SCOTCH  FIR,i&  to 2  feet.  131.  6d.  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  201.  ;  2%  feet,  251. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  15s  ;  4  to  5  feet,  201.  ;  5  to  6  feet,  305. 
LARCH,  1^  to  2  feel,  16J.  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  20s.  ;  2%  to  3!^  feet,  a£f, 
ALDER,  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  ;  3  to  3^  feet,  201, 
SILVER  FIR,  12  to  15  inches,  321.  ;  15  to  20  inches,  401. 
AUSTRIAN   PINE,  \%  to  2  feet,  25s.  ;  5  to  6 feet,  fine,  I25r.  per  100. 
WEYMOUTH  PINE,  5  to  6  feet,  30*.  ;  6  to  7  feet,  fine.  501.  per  100. 
For  other  kinds,  see  advertisement,  March  8,  p.  321. 
H.  AND  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


Special.— To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  very  fine,  at 
much  under  value: — Larch,  12  to  15  inches,  6s.  ;  Scotch  Fir, 
12  to  15  inches,  6s. ;  do.,  3  to  4  feet,  16s.  :  Spruce,  q  to  12  inches,  71.  ; 
do..  1  to  \%  foot,  ios.  ;  3  feet,  21s. ;  Oak,  2  to  2J5  feet,  7*.  ;  Beech, 
12  to  15  inches.  &s. ;  Sycamore,  1  to  2%  feet.  qj.  ;  Ash,  1  to  254  feet, 
as. :  Austrian  Pine,  12  to  18  inches.  121.  ;  Berbens  Aquifolia,  1%  to  2% 
feet,  i8i.  ;  Privet,  il,4  to  2  leet,  aw.  ;  Pinus  maritima,  3  to  3%  feet, 
255. ;  good  3-yr.  transplanted  Quicks,  8x.  per  1000.  All  Orders  to  the 
amount  of  £10  carriage  free.  Other  Trees  cheap. 
H.  JACKSON,  Elakedown,  Kidderminster. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  God  aiming. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE     YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFER/E, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardv  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  Sec,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Redding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  ol 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways. — The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  {all  on  the 
South-Western  Railway);  4  miles  from  Sbalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line :  and  4^  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. ^ 


JOSEPH     SMITH,    J  UN.,    Moor    Edge    Nurseries, 
Tansley,  near  Matlock,  begs  to  offer,  viz.,  at  per  1000 : — 
ASH.  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  605. 

ARBOR-VIT-^E,  1  to  1%  foot,  501.;  i%  to  2  feet,  &w.;  2  to  3  leet,  1005. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  22*.;  3  to  4  feet,  301. 
BROOM,  ioj.  to  201. 

BEREERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  2oi-  tow. 

BOX,  Tree,  0  to  12  inches,  305.;  1  to  1%  foot,  605.;  ij^  to  2  feet,  1001. 
COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  1  to  ilA  foot, 401. 
ELM,  1%  to  2  feet,  125  ;  2  to  3  feet,  151.;  3  to  4  feet,  20J.;  4105  feet, 305. 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet,  301. 

FIR,  Spruce,  1%  to  2  feet,  201.:  2  to3  feet,  305.;  3  to  4  feet,  6oj. 
FIR,  Larch,  i%  to  2  feet,  20$.;  2  to  3  feet,  251. 
GORSE,  2-yr.,3i.  6d. 

LIMES,  1%  to  2  feet,  60s.;  2  to  3  feet,  80s.;  3  to  4  feet,  iooj. 
OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.;  3  to  4  feet,  305. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  to£  inches,  12s.;  a  to  15  inches,  151.;    1  to 

to  2  feet,  &w. 


I  inches,  12s.;  a  to  15  inche 
J  foot,  25s.;  i%to  2  feet,  35J. 
[anted,  t  to  ijjj  loot, 60s.;  1% 


„  ,,  extra  transplanted, 

PINASTER,  1  to  1%  foot,  15s. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  2  103  feet,  22s.;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.;  4  to  5  feet,  40s. 
QUICKS,  2-yr.  transplanted,  Ss  ;  3-yr.  do.,  ros. 
SYCAMORE,  1^  to  2  feet,  15s.;  2  to  3  feet,  18s.;  3  to  4  feet,  23s.;  4  to 

5  feet,  35s.;  6  to  7  feet,  80s. 
WILLOW,  Bedford,  1%  to  2  feet,  12s.;  2  to  3  feet,  151.;  3  to  4  feet,  20s.; 
4  to  s  feet,  25s. ;  6  to  9  feet,  80s. 
And  a  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  which  CATALOGUES 
are  sent  free  on  application. 


Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     AND      SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Scarlet,   White,  and  other   RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c.,of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
„  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all   other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and  upwards. 


THE  NEW  CLIMBING 
TREE  CARNATION,  LA 
BELLE,  requires  no  forcing  to  keep 
it  perpetually  in  flower,  and  will 
form  a  constant  ornament  to  the 
conservatory,  where  it  may  be 
trained  to  a  balloon  or  other  trellis.-' 
"  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  very  large  and  double,  and 
delightfully  fragrant ;  and  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  are  supplied 
all  the  year  round  is  truly  astonish- 
ing." 

"La  Belle  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  race  of  varieties  of  the  highest 
possible  value,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  should  find  a  good  airy  place  in 
every  conservatory." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  3s.  6d. 
each,  post  free. 

Established  Plants,  7s.  6d.  each, 
carefully  packed. 

Established  Plants,  ready  for  train- 

ing  and  showing  bloom,  10s.  td.  each. 

The  demand   for  plants  of  this  valuable   variety  is  so   great,  that 

orders  can  only  be  attended  to  in  rotation.     Post  Office  Orders  payable 

to  the  raiser, 

JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line ;  two  miles  from 
Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CON  I FE  RS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  I      Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  12  to  14  ft.         Thuja  aurea,  4  to  5  feet. 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  10  feet.  |      Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  12  feet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves. 
fAMES  W.  TODMAN 


W     VIRGO  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  the  whole  of  which  is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  : — 

Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2%  t 

3XA  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apple: 
„  „  Plums 

•1  >•         Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm.  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar.  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vita,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2l4  to  3%  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet 


Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,  3,   < 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  1%  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  \\A  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 


Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


Specially  Cneap. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has   a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues.  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  :— 
CONIFERS. 
Per  doz.—  £  s.  d.  Per  doz.— £  s.  d. 

Abies  orientalis,  6  to  7  ft.     2  10    o     Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

„    canadensis,?  to 8 ft.     o  18    o  ,      7  feet        220 

,,     Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.     2    8    o     Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft. . .   10    o    o 
Biota      orientalis      com-  1      ,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

pacta, 5  feet      ..     3    o    o1  8  feet        ..         . .   10    o    o 

„    japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10    0    o     Thuja  Lobbii,  g  to  10  ft.  .     4    4    o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana  ,,     gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10    o    o 

fragrans,  8  to  9  feet     ..300     Thujopsis   borealis,  8  to 
Cedrusatlar.tica,  8  to  9  ft.     440        9  feet      ..  ..         ..280 

Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet     ..330     Wellingtonia      gigantea, 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to  4 %  to  5  feet      ..  ..     312    o 

7  feet         280 


-£  s.  d. 


STANDARD       ORNAMENTAL      TR 
Per  doz. 
Acacia  inermis     .. 
Acer  Negundo     .. 

,,  variegata 

Almond,  fruiting.. 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft. 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet 
Cherry,  Mahalcb  variegata  1  10 


1     4    o 


orse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  . .     1  ro 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         . .     1  10 

,,      10  to  12  feet         ..     22 

Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.     2    2 

Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft.     2    2 

LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be 
application. 


Per  doz. 
Poplar,      Black     Italian, 

12  to  15  feet 
,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet 
,,  Silver-leaved,  loto  12  ft 
Salisburia      adianti  folia, 

8  to  9  feet 
Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet. . 
Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 
Crimson  .. 
,,    Double  Pink 
Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing, 7   to  8  feet  stems, . 


EES. 


A 


BIES    DOUGLASII. —This,    the    most    noble    of 

evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
1  imber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yewwood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  309  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  60s.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Cheap  Orchids. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic    Nursery,   Lansdowne    Road, 
Croydon,  can  now  supply,  at  very  low  prices,  good  Plants  of 
the  following  ORCHIDS,  ail  being  most  desirable  acquisitions  : — 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  10s.  6d. 

„        geraniflora,  10s.  6d. 

„       barbatum       grandirlorum , 

10s.  6d. 
*Ccelogyne  cristata,  5s.  and  10s  6d. 
Eria  convallaria,  y.  and  7s.  6d. 
Cyrtochilum    stellatum,     gs.     and 

1  os.  6d. 
Saccolabium    violaceum,  ioj     6d. 

and  15s. 
VandaRoxburghiiccerulea,  ios.6d. 
Warrea  Lindeniana,  15s. 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum,  ios.6d. 
Pholidota  insignis,  gs. 


Pleione  Wallichii,  7s.  6d  &  10s.  6d. 

,,       lagenaria,  10s.  6d. 
Stanhopea  wardii,  7s.  6d. 

„      insignis,  is  6d. 
Dendrobium  pulchellum,  3s.  6d. 

,.      nobile,  2s.  6d.  and  51. 
Cypripedium    barbatum    nigrum, 
3'.  6d. 

,,      insigne,  is.  6d. 

„      calceolus,  3s.  6d. 
Maxillaria  Harrisonii,  js.  6d. 
Ly caste  species,  new,  fine,  21s. 
Calanthc  vestita  rubra,  3s.  6d. 
Oncidium  macrochilum,  7s.  6d. 


One  dozen,  purchaser's  selection,  of  above,  of  finest  Plants,  for  Five 
Guineas,  or  the  24  for  Eight  Guineas  j  the  whole  forming  a  very  unique 
Collection  of  Orchids,  nearly  all  suitable  for  Cool  Houses.  Should 
any  of  the  above  be  already  possessed,  other  equally  good  kinds  can 
be  substituted. 

Package  gratis  for  Cask  with  order.    CATALOGUE  free- 


Caution. 

MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH    MELON. 

JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  and  BEALE  find 
it  necessary  to  announce,  that  the  ENTIRESTOCK  of  THIS 
POPULAR  MELON  IS  IN  THEIR  POSSESSION,  having  been 
purchased  by  them  of  the  Raiser,  Mr.  Munro,  with  the  exclusive 
Right  of  Sale  under  that  title.  None  Genuine  unless  in  Sealed 
Packets  bearing  the  Imprint,  "  Carter's  Gf.nuine  Prize  Medal 
Seeds,"  Price  per  sealed  packet  3s.  6d.  post  free 

Trade  price  per  dozen  sealed  packets  on  application. 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

GOLDEN  GEM —Bright  golden-yellow,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  have  produced  masses  of  bloom  while  other  varieties  have 
failed. 
AUREA     FLORIBUNDA.  —  Strong    rooted    plants,    6s.    per    100, 

package  included. 
OAKLEY  and  WAILING,  St.  Mary's  Road  Nursery,  Southampton. 

OMBARDY      and      ONTARIO      or       BALSAM 

POPLAR.— Extra  stout,  straight  plants,  17  to  21  feet  high, 
mostly  grown  in  single  rows,  very  suitable  for  single  specimens  or 
screen  planting,  have  been  several  times  transplanted. 

THUIA  ORIENTALIS,  i'A  to  3  feet,  three  times  transplanted. 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  i«  to  3  feet,  very  fine  stuff. 
Price  per  dozen  or  hundred  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.   KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ii  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  .£25  ;  100,000  for 
£-\7  "os. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  10s.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea 


Seedling  Tnorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
£17  ios,  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  £10 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good  to  transplant, 
£7  ios.  per  loo.ooo. 

N.B, — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the   FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  the  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  are  sent  GRATIS 
and  post  free  on  application : — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM  SEEDS  for  1873. 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


To  Hop  Planters. 
OR  SALE,  several  thousand  good  strong  White  and 

Grape-green   Bine  HOP  PLANTS.       Guaranteed   true   Stock. 
For  price,  &c. ,  apply  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


F 


F 


OR    SALE,  a   large   quantity   of   good    FIBROUS 

LOAM,  at  5s.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,   Putney,  S.W. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

To  tils  Trads 

LAXTON'S    ALPHA    PEA,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best   in  cultivation.      A  good  substitute  for  Little  Gem   Pea. 
Trade  price  on  application. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Genuine  Seeds. 
XTEMP     WELCH'S     Superb     OVAL     WHITE 

XV  VEGETABLE  MARROW  is  the  very  best  in  Cultivation. 
Everyone  should  grow  it.  Early  orders  respectfully  solicited,  the 
Stock  being  limited.  Per  packet,  is.,  post  free  for  12  stamps 
CATALOGUE  on  application. 

KEMP  WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


A 


SPARAGUS       PLAN    TS.- 

Connover's  Colossal,  new. 
Pritchard's  Dark  Green,  new. 
Giant  Battersea  and  Eriurt. 
Special  prices  on  application. 
KSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


JAMES  DICKSO> 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Cardenas''  Chronicle 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  ts.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman    Hath 

To  tne  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  supply  all  the 
most  approved  varietfes  of  Kidney  and  Round  POTATOS  in 
any  quantity  ;  warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices  and  sorts  on 
application. 

Stanstcad  Park  and  Rutland  Park.  London,  S.E.  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

MYATT'S  PROLIFIC  POTATOS.  —  The  Under- 
signed has  upwards  of  20  tons  of  the  above  to  Dispose  of,  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  Wholesale  or  retail.  A  Descriptive  Price 
LIST  of  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN  VARIETIES  will  appear 
next  week 

CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Seedsman,  &c,  Peterborough. 


rpRUE    HARDY  WELSH    RED    CLOVER  SEED. 

X  This  valuable  Hardy  Clover,  grown  in  the  elevated  districts  of 
North  Wales,  can  be  supplied  in  small  quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  and 
G.  McHATTIE,  Seedsmen,  Chester,  who  buy  it  direct  from  the 
growers.     Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

Success  at  Horticultural  Snows. 

WATTS  AND  SON  call  the  attention  of  Exhibitors 
at  Horticultural  Shows  to  their  Collection  of  Six  Varieties  of 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  which  have  been  specially  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  whole  can  confidently  be  recommended  as  unsurpassed 
for  purity  and  excellence. 

Exhibition  ONION  |      Exhibition  CABBAGE 

CARROT  „  CAULIFLOWER 

„  TURNIP  „  LETTUCE 

The  Collection  of  Six,  post  free,  for  3s. 

WATTS  AND  SON,   Seedsmen,   56,   Gold  Street,  and   no,  Bridge 

Street,  Northampton. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-CIass  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz..  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  o(  the  true  character  of  their  Seed 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57.  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
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HEW  PLAITS 


FOE     1873. 


William  Bull,  f.l.s., 

BEGS   TO  ANNOUNCE    THAT  HE  IS  NOW  SENDING  OUT,  FOR   THE  FIRST  TIME, 

THE  FOLLOWING  NOVELTIES  .— 


ARISTOLOCHIA    GALEATA. 

A  free-growing  stove  climber,  introduced  from  Bogota.  The  stems  are  terete,  and  furnished  with 
heart-shaped  leaves,  abrupt  at  the  apex,  and  having  a  broad  open  sinus  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  cream-coloured,  reticulated  with  purplish  veins,  the  tube  ovate,  ventricose,  and  abruptly  curved, 
expanding  into  a  two-lobed  limb  which  is  6  to  7  inches  long,  the  upper  !ip  shorter  and  rounded  at  the 
extremity.     105. 6d. 

CARICA    AURANTIACA. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  Bogota,  has  stout  fleshy  erect  stems,  and  long-stalked  palmately-parted  smooth 
leaves  of  a  soft  herbaceous  texture,  the  centre  lobe  of  which  is  pinnatifid ;  the  lobes  appear  from  the 
sketches  of  the  plant  to  be  about  1J3  inches  broad.  The  fruit  is  globose,  a  little  over  3  inches  in  diameter, 
orange-coloured,  and  orange-like.     The  plant  is  free  in  habit  and  of  ornamental  growth.     105.  6d. 

DRACAENA     IMPERIALIS. 

-  A  South  Sea  Island  Dracarna,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  has  yet  found  its  way  into  our 
plant  stoves.  The  variegation  is  in  this  case  of  a  clear  white  combined  with  deep  rose,  and  is  most 
effective.  The  leaf-stalks  are  about  4  inches  long,  and  marginate.  The  blade  is  narrowly  elliptic-oblong, 
tapered  at  the  apex,  and  narrowed  into  the  fringed  petiole.  The  colour  is  a  deep  sap  green,  breaking  out 
freely  in  the  young  leaves  into  white,  which  is  most  prominent  near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  extending 
t  upwards  irregularly.  These  variegated  portions  take  on,  as  the  leaves  gain  age,  a  deep  bright  rosy  tint, 
50  that  in  the  different  aged  leaves  the  rosy  hue  is  variously  blended  with  the  white.  It  is  a  remarkably 
fine  plant,  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  choicest  collections  of  stove  plants.     Two  Guineas. 

DRACiENA    INSCRIPTA. 

A  slender  erect-habited  stove  plant  with  remarkably  small  leaves,  which  have  erect  petioles  1%  inches 
long,  flushed  with  purple,  and  a  linear-oblong  blade  5  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  tapered  to  a  point, 
and  at  the  base  narrowed  into  the  margin  of  the  petiole.  The  colour  is  a  lively  green,  streaked  with  thin 
lines  of  dull  purple,  which  here  and  there  break  into  linear  markings  of  rose-colour.  The  leaves  have  a 
sort  of  twisted  appearance  from  the  irregular  recurving  of  the  edges.  The  origin  of  the  plant  is  not 
known,     ios,  (id, 

DRAC-ffiNA  SHEPHERDII. 

A  noble  form  of  Dracaena,  and  one  of  the  finest  yet  in  cultivation.  It  has  been  shown,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  under  the  provisional  name  of  D.  Gloriosa ;  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  distinct,  and 
such  a  magnificent  ornamental  plant,  that  Mr.  W.  B.  has  now  given  the  specific  name  in  compliment  to 
his  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  well-known  nurseryman,  of  Sydney, 

Unlike  most  of  the  forms  already  known,  which  colour  most  on  the  free  young  growth  of  vigorous 
plants,  this  plant  takes  on  its  distinctive  colouring  gradually  on  the  older  leaves,  the  young  ones  being 
green,  and  showing  paler  green  stripes  on  those  parts  which  take  on  at  a  later  period  the  peculiar 
bronzy-orange  hue.  It  is  very  free  growing,  of  ample  proportions,  the  broad  oblong-linear  leaves— 
sli  feet  long  and  5  inches  broad— being  arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner,  and  having  channelled 
marginate  petioles  6  inches  long,  the  edge  of  which  is  tinted  with  the  same  bronzy-orange  colour,  which 
is  continued  along  the  marginal  portion  of  the  lower  half  of  each  leaf.    Two  Guineas, 

ERYTHINA  BOGOTENSIS. 

As  the  specific  name  implies,  this  plant  has  been  introduced  from  Bogota.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate, 
with  long  petioles  thickened  at  the  base,  and  the  terminal  leaflets  have  also  distinct  petioles,  and  are 
ovate  acuminate,  somewhat  angularly  cut  away  at  the  base,  whilst  the  lateral  ones  are  obliquely  ovate. 
The  flowers  are  scarlet,  with  lanceolate  falcate  keel  and  wings,  2  inches  long,  and  a  narrow  erect 
standard  of  about  half  that  length;  they  are  produced  in  a  close-set  raceme.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  and  attractive  variety  of  the  showy  Coral  Tree,  and  a  great  acquisition  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.     105.  (wf. 

GLADIOLUS  PURPUREO-AURATUS. 

This  new  species  has  been  introduced  from  Natal ;  the  flowers  are  pale  'golden-yellow,  with  a  large 
purple  blotch,  which  is  broader  at  the  apex,  on  the  disc  of  each  of  the  two  lower  segments.  Spikes 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  giving  10  to  15  flowers  each.  This  remarkable  and  distinct  species  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  MagaziM,  January,  1873.     10s.  6d. 

HIBISCUS  (ROSA  SINENSIS)  CRUENTUS. 

A  remarkably  fine  and  showy  stove  plant,  having  the  general  habit  and  characteristics  of  Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis.  The  leaves  are  short  and  broadly  ovate,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  coarsely  and  bluntly 
serrated.  The  flowers  arc  of  moderate  size,  compact  and  double,  of  a  remarkably  rich  crimson-red,  and 
having  a  strikingly  showy  character,  the  colour  being  rich,  and  the  contour  of  the  individual  blossoms 
finely  modelled.     It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.     10s,  6d. 

HIBISCUS  (ROSA  SINENSIS)  FULGIDUS. 

This  magnificent  variety,  which  was  obtained  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  remarkable  alike  for 
the  size,  colour,  and  marking  of  its  brilliant  flowers.  The  leaves  arc  broadly  ovate,  with  coarsely  serrated 
margins.  The  flowers  are  of  very  large  size  (5  inches  in  diameter),  composed  of  fine,  broad,  rounded, 
and  beautifully  undulated  petals,  of  an  intense  carmine-scarlrt,  paler  and  somewhat  rosy-tinted  towards 
the  base,  where  on  each  petal  is  an  oblong  blotch  of  deep  crimson  forming  a  blunt-rayed  star  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  yet  introduced.     101.  Orf. 

HIBISCUS  (ROSA  SINENSIS)  PUNICEUS. 

A  very  ornamental  stove  plant,  of  a  remarkably  dense  and  close-growing  habit,  as  compared  with 
others  of  this  well  known  showy  species.  The  leaves  arc  shortly  and  broadly  ovate,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  with  an  irregularly-toothed  margin.  The  flowers  are  double,  remarkably  neat  and  compact ;  they 
measure  about  3  inches  across,  and  the  wavy  petaline  bodies  which  form  the  close  centre  are  about 
a  inches  in  depth,  and  have  a  very  elegantly  crisped  appearance.  The  colour  is  a  bright  dense  crimson, 
so  that  the  blossoms  are  very  attractive.  It  is  one  of  the  many  importations  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
lor.  6d. 

MACROZAMIA  EBURNEA. 

A  grand  Australian  Cycad,  with  sub-globose  trunks,  afoot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
rom  4  or  s  to  7  feet  long,  lanceolate,  with  a  semi-terete  petiole  of  about  a  foot  in  length  ;  they  are  pinnate, 
the  segments  being  linear,  acute,  rigid,  8  inches  long,  and  somewhat  narrowed  down  to  the  thickened 
ivory-white  base.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  elegant  plant,  the  leaves  being  composed  of  from  45  to 
go  pairs  of  segments  or  pinna:.     Five,  Seven,  and  Ten  Guineas  each. 


MACROZAMIA  ELEGANTISSIMA. 

A  very  elegant  Australian  species  of  Cycad,  having  the  short  stems  ovate,  with  a  long  narrow  neck, 
which  is  partially  villose.  The  leaves  (few  on  the  plants  imported)  have  a  small  terete  green  petiole,  a 
foot  long,  and  a  pinnatiscct  ovate  limb,  from  18  to  20  inches  long,  and  about  14  inches  broad,  the  segments 
being  of  a  dark  green  colour,  coriaceous,  linear,  tapered  to  the  point,  the  lower  ones  also  tapered  towards 
the  base,  which  throughout  the  frond  is  thickened  and  pallid— almost  white,  and  is  evident  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces;  the  segments  are  distant  (about  five  in  a  space  of  3  inches),  and  the  lower  ones 
somewhat  reflexed.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiarly  elegant  arching  habit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  family.    Five  Guineas. 

MARANTA    MAK0YANA. 

A  lovely  dwarf-growing  stove  perennial,  belonging  to  the  front  rank  of  plants  with  ornamental 
foliage.  The  leaf-stalks  are  slender,  erect,  of  a  dull  reddish  purple,  and  support  an  ovate  blade,  some- 
what unequal-sided,  about  6  inches  long  and  4%  inches  broad,  most  charmingly  coloured.  The  margin 
and  the  oblong  markings  are  of  a  very  dark  bottle-green  colour,  while  the  whole  intervening  space  is 
semi-transparent,  cream-coloured,  or  of  a  greenish  straw-colour,  and  traversed  by  the  veins,  which  form 
narrow  divergent  dark-green  lines,  between  which  the  pallid  surface  appears  as  if  minutely  striate,  but 
which,  when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  be  barred  transversely  with  minute  green  lines,  producing, 
under  a  magnifying  glass,  the  appearance  of  being  cancellate,  like  the  Ouvirandra.  This  pale  centre  of 
the  leaf,  on  each  side  the  midrib,  is  ornamented  by  oblong,  often  stipitate,  blotches,  of  deep  full  green, 
and  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  the  larger  and  smaller  markings  frequently  alternating.  The  under  surface 
is  a  wine-red,  deeper  opposite  the  darker  markings  of  the  upper  surface.  It  may  be  described  generally 
as  a  miniature  of  such  plants  as  M.  Veitchii  and  M.  Lindenii,  but  is  even  more  beautiful  than  these  fine 
kinds.  Although  now  advertised  this  Maranta  was  sold  for  the  first  time  last  autumn,  and  is  therefore  an 
introduction  of  1872.     One  Guinea. 

STROBILANTHES    CONSANGXTINEUS. 

A  handsome  sub-shrubby  stove  plant,  much  branched  in  habit,  with  ovate  elliptic  glabrous  leaves, 
narrowed  towards  both  ends.  The  flowers  are  showy,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  in  terminal  and  axillary 
spikes.    It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.    71.  6d, 

VRIESIA    TRICOLOR. 

A  handsome  free  growing  stove  perennial,  with  elongate  linear-ovate  leaves,  tapered  to  a  long  point, 
and  narrowed  downwards,  their  long  sheathing  bases  forming  a  kind  of  pseudostem  on  the  short  erect 
thickened  rootstock.  The  leaves  arc  nearly  or  quite  3  feet  long,  2%  inches  wide, green, slightly  undulated 
at  the  edge.  The  inflorescence  is  represented  as  being  an  erect  spike,  a  foot  long,  with  the  rachis  rose- 
coloured,  bearing  distichous  bracts,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  falcately-rccurved,  crimson  tipped  with 
green,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  which  issue  the  small  greenish  flowers.  This  striking  Bromeliaceous 
plant  has  been  introduced  from  Bogota.    One  Guinea. 


JAPANESE    PRIMROSES. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  offering  the 
following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of  this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is, 
that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful  than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  arc  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  and  require  no  protection 
whatever. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ALBA. 

This  variety  produces  white  flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye. 
31.  6d.  each  j  36J.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA. 

Pure  carmine-red,  with  a  maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.    3s.  6rf.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA. 

Eye  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  orange-red,  shading  outwards  to  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  the  outer  portion 
of  the  corolla  lobes  being  white.    3s.  6d.  each  ;  36*.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA. 

Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a  lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye. 
3$.  6d.  each  ;  365.  per  do/cn. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA. 

Flowers  of  a  deep  bright  magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour. 
3s.  dd.  each  ;  36J.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA   JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 

The  Floral  Magazittt  remarks:— "Since  the  day  when  Lilium  auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first 
time  to  the  horticultural  public,  we  cannot  recollect  50  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by  any 
plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull  exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present 
year.  Its  history  is  now  well  known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr,  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it;  and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bear- 
ing four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  splendid  magenta 
colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly  hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  every  one  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  assertion,  that  a  more  beautiful  and  more 
useful  plant  has  not  been  for  many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London."  35.  6rf.  each 
3G1.  per  dozen. 
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A  DELICIOUS  MELON, 

THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  BY  EVERY  ONE, 

NOW  BEING  INTRODUCED  BY 

JAMES   CARTER   &   CO. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks, 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Per  packet,  3s.  6d.,  Post  Free. 

"  This  fine  flavoured  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation,  bearing  as 
many  as  16  fruit  in  a  l-light frame." 

The  raiser  says  : — "  //  is  so  hardy,  that  J 
believe  it  would  ripen  its  fruit  out-of-doors." 


SUTTONS 


Lilium  auratuni. 
IMPORTATIONS  have  now  arrived  from 


trood  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozci 


LARGE 
lAl'AN 
hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr    WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


RVC 


ICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  all  the  EVERGREEN 


.   .  IR   TRIBE,  suitable  for   Britain,  giving   size,  price,  popular 
and  botanical   names,  derivations,  description,  form,  colour,  foliage, 


growth,  tii 
soil,  and  olhei 


,  use  in  arts,  native  country  and  size  there,  situation, 
information,  with  Copious  Index  of  their  Synonyms. 


CARTER'S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  CONSTANT   SUPPLY  of  the  BEST 
VEGETABLES  ALL  the  YEAR  ROUND. 

x.     d. 

No.  1. — For  a  Cottage  Garden      . .         . .         .,126 
No.  2. — For  a  Small  Garden  21    o 

._         {  For  Medium-sized  Gardens    > 

No.  4.  I  i    ....     42    o 

No.  5. — For  a  larger  Garden  . .         . .         , .     63    o 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


<^T  A  Special  "  Cultural  Certificate  "  was 
Awarded  to  James  CARTER  &  Co.,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  January  15,  1S73,  jor  the 
superior  quality  of  Improved  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  and  new  American  Fotatos,  exhibited  as 
Disease-resisting  Varieties, 


Free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  \Vorcestcr._ 

riMlE      1'INK-  VPPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 

J_  32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 

The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

New  Catalogue  of  Seeds^  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 
"OOBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 

■Oj  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
arc  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

)AHLIA  POT  ROOTS,  Show   and   Fancy,  free   by 
post,  12  named  finest  sorts,  4s.;  24,  in  two  of  each,  7s.;  24  named 
lorts,  r>j. ;  48,  in  two  of  each,  14s.  6d. 
GLADIOLI.— 1:    - 


H 

< 

20s. 

to 
30S. 

per  acre. 

Carnage 

Free. 

Special 

Estimates 
for  large 

0 

quantities 

fine  named  sorts,  5s.  6d.;  24,  in  two  of  each,  11s. 

and  upwards.     For  cash  with  order. 

WANTED,  LARGE  White  CAMELLIA,  for  value  of  the  above, 
or  PANSIES. 

JAMES  GERRARD,  Mile  End  Nursery,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  James  McNab. 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 


V; 


W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   41 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


.AMES  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 

Archibald  F.  Barron. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  «* 

John  Gibson. 

Professor  Asa  Gray.  _ 

Wellington    Strecti 
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SUTTONS'   PERMANENT 
MIXTURES. 

Two  bushels  Grass  Seeds  and  12  lb.  Clovers  supplied 
per  acre  for 


STIFF  CLAYS 
HEAVY  LOAMS 
MEDIUM  LOAMS 
LIGHT  LOAMS 


LIGHT  SANDY  SOILS 
SHARP  GRAVELS 
CHALK  SOILS 
SHEEP  DOWNS 


ifc 


]aA^tDh{l 


/a 


Good  BLACK  PEATY  SOILS,  &c,  Sec. 

BEST  QUALITY,  28J.  to  30s.  per  acre.  Carriage 
Free.  Two  Bushels  of  Grass  Seeds  and  12  lb.  of 
Clovers  supplied  per  acre. 

SECOND  QUALITY  (good),  20s.  to  25J.  per  acre. 
Carriage  Free. 

From  Count  Knuth  de  Knuthenborc,  Chamberlain  to  H.M.  the 

King  of  Denmark,  September  ai,  1872. 
"  The  100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seed  sent   me  last  Autumn 
were  good.     They  were  sown  this  Spring  and  came  up  well." 


SUTTONS'    MIXTURES   OF   GRASSES 
AND   CLOVERS, 

To  produce  enormous  crops  of  Hay  during  the  specified 
periods  they  are  to  remain  down: — 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  LAY,   13*.  6d.  per  acre. 
FOR  TWO  YEAR'S  LAY,  17s.  per  acre. 
FOR  THREE  or  FOUR  YEAR'S  LAY,  21s.  per  acre. 
Second  Quality  Mixtures  cheaper. 

From  R.  Bird  Thompson,  Esq.,  Free  Chase,  Slattgham. 
"  The  seeds  for  one  year's  lay  had  from   Messrs.  Sutton  turned  out 
wonderfully.     The  mowers  stated  they   had  not  seen  such  a  crop  for 
years,  and  that  it  was  like  cutting  into  a  wall." 


SUTTONS'  HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS 


One  Quarter  the  Natural  Size. 


Per   Peck,    3s.  6d.;    per   Bushel,    12s.  6d. 

Lowest  Price  per  Cwt-  or  Ton  on  application. 

CAUTION. — There  are  numerous  spurious  varieties  of  Potato 
in  the  market  sold  as  Red-skin  Flourball.  Our  stock  is  selected 
from  a  supply  we  obtained  from  the  original  introducer,  Mr. 
Barkshire  of  Reading,  who  then  called  it  Champion  of  England. 


For  full  descriptions,  see 

Carter's  Illustrated  Vade  Mecum  for  1873, 

Post  Free,  is.  ;  Gratis  to  purchasers. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED  MANGEL 

SUTTONS'      YELLOW       INTERMEDIATE 

MANGEL      

SUTTONS'       BERKS       PRIZE       YELLOW 

GLOBE  MANGEL  

SUTTONS'     NEW     GOLDEN     TANKARD 

YELLOW-FLESHED  MANGEL     .. 
SUTTONS'       IMPROVED       CHAMPION 

SWEDE         

HARDY  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE 

SKIRVING'S  LIVERPOOL  

POMERANIAN  IMPROVED         WHITE 

GLOBETURNIP 

SUTTONS'        PURPLE-TOP       MAMMOTH 

TURNIP       

SUTTONS'     IMPERIAL     GREEN     GLOBE 

TURNIP       

SUTTONS'    IMPROVED    LARGE     GREEN 

KOHLRABI         


Per  lb. 


9i. 

oi 
9* 

IS.  or/. 

ft. 

Sd. 

sod. 

Sd. 

is.  od. 


ns. 

75S- 
75S- 

Per  bush. 
35S- 


Further  particulars  and  Prices  of  Sutton  s  Home-grcnon 
Farm  Seeds,  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales 

ROYAL    BERKS  SEED   ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


Notice. 
ARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1&72  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

SA  TURD  A  V,  MARCH  15,  1S73. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
,     March 


Wednesday,    —    19 


■Entomological       7  P.M. 

Royal  Horticultural  {Fruit  and  Floral 

Committees),  at  S.  Kensington     ..  II  A.M. 

Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..         ..  I  P.M. 

Ditto  (General  Meeting)          . .         . .  3  P-M- 
Ditto  (continuation  of  Exhibition). 

Linnean 8  P.M. 


IN  recently  examining  the  state  of  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  forest  trees,  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  collection  illustrative  of  the  effects  of 
various  methods  of  pruning,  several  points 
occurred  for  observation  which  possibly  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  those  who  have  not  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  forest  pruning  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

Considering  the  timber  in  the  mass,  it  appeared 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the 
branches  had  been  removed  close  to  the  trunk 
of  the  'parent  tree,  the  wounded  surface  had 
either  healed  over  completely,  or  had  been  pre- 
served in  a  state  so  far  sound  and  healthy  as 
not  to  injure  the  wood  of  the  tree  for  economic 
purposes. 

Reversely,  where  the  branches  had  been  cut  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  a 
leafless  stump,  this  stump  had  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  died,  and  rotting  back  had  either  formed 
a  decayed  mass,  penetrating  into  and  materially 
injuring  the  previously  sound  timber,  or  in  less 
marked  cases  where  the  decay  did  not  spread  to 
such  an  injurious  extent  had  left  a  decayed  place 
sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  tree,  sometimes 
concealed  by  a  growth  of  bark,  fair  and  sound  to 
superficial  observation,  but  really  only  hiding  a 
permanently  hollow  spot  in  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  sound  timber. 

The  gradual  growth  and  progress  of  the  injury 
in  these  cases  may  be  easily  traced.  The  branch 
having  been  cut  back  to  a  leafless  stump,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  through  it  ceases,  the 
tissues  die,  decay  commences,  and,  gradually 
spreading,  infects  the  sound  wood  in  contact 
with  the  decaying  mass. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  sometimes  given 
in  detail  by  small  branches  which,  on  being 
trimmed  back,  have  had  a  single  shoot  left  at  the 
cut  extremity.     In  the  case  of  a  Larch,  where  a 
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small  bough  had  been  thus  treated,  the  stump 
remained  alive  on  the  side  on  which  the  leafy 
shoot  had  been  left,  and  bark  began  to  form  over 
the  cut  end  close  to  the  base  of  the  shoot,  whilst 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cut  end  of  the  stump, 
where  there  was  no  shoot  to  draw  the  sap,  the 
wood  died,  and  was  continuing  to  die  back 
towards  the  parent  tree. 

Where  the  branches  to  be  removed  are  cut 
away  close  to  the  trunk,  the  circulation  is  pre- 
served by  the  action  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  and  thus  the  sap,  passing  through  or  close 
by  the  wounded  surface,  the  bark  usually  forms 
healthily,  and  advances  regularly  and  steadily  ; 
and  the  cut  portion,  even  when  from  its  great 
extent  it  is  long  exposed,  is  thus  preserved  alive, 
or  free  from  such  decay  as  may  affect  the  value 
of  the  timber. 

Of  this  an  excellent  example  was  given  by  a 
Scotch  Fir,  from  which  many  years  ago  a  large 
lower  limb  had  been  removed  close  to  the  trunk. 
Here  the  growth  of  bark  had  from  some  unknown 
cause  been  chiefly  from  one  side,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  cut  surface  was  still  exposed  ;  yet 
though  the  date  of  the  pruning  must  have  been 
about  eight-and-twenty  years  back  (as  appeared 
by  counting  the  subsequent  rings  of  growth  when 
the  specimen  was  cut  from  the  tree),  this  exposed 
wood  was  still  firm,  and  in  sound  condition,  and 
only  affected  to  somewhat  less  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  depth  by  discolouration  from  ex- 
posure to  weather.  Good  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  both  methods  of  pruning  were  given 
by  a  fine  Spruce  Fir,  from  which  about  16  of 
the  lower  limbs  had  been  removed,  some  of 
them  having  been  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk, 
others  nearly  close,  and  others  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  leave  stumps.  These  last  still 
remain  only  partially  covered  by  the  new  bark, 
but  the  wounds  made  nearly  close  to  the  trunk 
had  barked  over  fairly,  those  close  to  it  perfectly, 
and  in  their  sound  healthy  appearance  contrasted 
strikingly  with  specimens  of  Spruce  in  neighbour- 
ing plantations  which  had  been  carelessly  lopped 
back  according  to  fancy.  Here  the  pruning  had 
been  followed  by  profuse  discharge  of  sap  from 
the  wound,  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  adja- 
cent, caused  by  the  disordered  circulation  of  the 
juices  stopped  in  their  onward  progress. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  sometimes  gives  very 
good  examples  of  possibly  the  worst  effects  of 
leaving  dead  shoots,  or  small  dead  branches  un- 
removed  from  growing  Coniferae,  in  the  manner 
that  may  often  be  noticed  in  Fir  plantations. 
These  are  usually  grown  over  by  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  being  buried  in  the  wood  in  common 
cases,  form  hard  pieces  or  knots  liable  to  fall  out 
from  the  sawn  timber ;  but  in  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  these  dead  shoots  maybe  found  forming 
in  each  case  the  nucleus  of  a  decayed  spot,  only 
too  noticeable  from  the  flow  of  brown  decayed 
matter  from  the  base  of  the  stump. 

In  slow  growing  trees  like  the  Yew,  the  tardy 
progress  alike  of  growth  and  of  decay  makes 
the  removal  of  the  boughs  of  less  importance ; 
but  in  the  Holly,  also  slow  in  growth,  and  in 
natural  circumstances  slow  to  decay,  the  manner 
in  which  the  stumps  and  neglected  branches  are 
frequently  channelled  by  insect  larvae,  and  thus 
laid  open  to  weather  influences,  make  it  highlv 
desirable  to  shorten  back  all  stumps  to  within 
reach  of  the  natural  healing,  or  rather  covering 
powers  of  the  parent  tree. 

Beech  and  Ash  both  afford  good  examples  of 
healing  over  of  wounds  made  by  the  removal  of 
boughs  cut  clean  from  the  trunk,  but  perhaps  no 
tree  affords  better  illustration  of  the  process  than 
the  Elm.  Taking  for  this  purpose  the  base,  from 
which  a  bough  had  been  lopped  away  nearly 
close  to  the  parent  stem,  and  which  was  now 
barked  over,  after  cutting  it  from  the  tree,  it  was 
split  lengthwise,  and  showed  the  sometime  wound 
at  the  extremity  protected  by  the  new  bark,  with 
what  had  once  been  the  exposed  wood  sound  and 
in  good  order,  safely  guarded  by  the  firm  growth 
over  it,  and  continuing  to  live  on,  perfectly  fit 
(when  required)  to  be  used  for  timber  with  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  tree.   O. 


Nothing   can  be   more  characteristic  of  the 

confusion  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
than  the  different  and  conflicting  views  held  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  as  to  privileges.  While  some, 
taking  the  fees  paid  for  the  right  of  entric  to  the 
London  square  gardens  as  a  basis,  say  that  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Society  is  too  little  ;  others,  especially 
the  country  and  suburban  Fellows,  complain  that  the 
subscription  is  too  high— and  truly  they  do  not  get 
much  for  their  money,  in  comparison  with  what  is 
offered  by  other  societies. 


Dr.  Robert  Brown,  in  the  current  number  of 

Ocean  Highways,  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Rivers  in  the  Dissemination  of  Plants.  The 
rivers  bear  with  them  the  seeds  of  plants,  bulbs,  &c., 
growing  in  various  parts  of  their  course,  and  deposit 
them  here  and  there  on  their  banks  to  grow  or  perish, 
as  circumstances  may  determine.  The  action  of 
floating  icebergs  in  disseminating  seeds  is  much  less 
important  than  usually  supposed. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bull  purposes  to 

exhibit  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  a  large  collection  of  Cycads,  including 
several  varieties  not  previously  exhibited. 

■   Mr.   Glaisher   remarks   as  follows   on   the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
March  8  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  29.2  inches.  A  rapid  increase  to  30  inches 
occurred  by  the  evening  of  the  2d,  followed  by  a  de- 
crease to  29.8  inches  by  about  noon  of  the  following  day. 
The  readings  again  increased,  and  reached  30. 1  inches 
by  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  this  again  was  followed 
by  a  depression  to  29.3  inches  by  noon  of  the  7th. 
The  mean  daily  values  were  all  below  the  average  on 
the  7th  to  the  amount  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  were  close  to,  or  in 
excess  of,  50°,  on  the  4th  reaching  59°,  and  on 
the  8th  to  540.  The  lowest  temperatures  at 
night  averaged  about  37°,  but  on  the  4th  was  as 
hi;h  as  453.  Tire  daily  range  of  temperature 
averaged  about  15°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures 
were  all  above  the  average,  the  departures 
being  respectively — 2d,  o°.6  ;  3d,  1°.$ ',  4'h,  10°;  5th, 
3°.7  ;  6th,  o°.8  ;  7th,  2°-9  ;  8th,  2°. 7.  On  the  8th  the 
maximum  reading  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the 
sun's  rays  was  115°,  and  the  lowest  of  one  placed  on 
the  grass  at  night  was  28°  on  the  2d  and  3d.  The 
weather  throughout  the  week  was  very  variable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  3d  and  4th,  when  the  sky  was 
almost  continuously  overcast.  On  other  days  the  sky 
was  at  times  quite  clear,  but  the  amount  of  cloud  as  a 
rule  was  large.  Showers  of  rain  fell  on  five  days,  the 
amount  measured  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  there  was  a  slight  hoar  frost. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  very  variable  through- 
out, S.W.  currents,  however,  having  a  slight  predomi- 
nance. The  pressures  were  somewhat  heavy  on  the 
2d  and  7th,  a  gust  to  22  lb.  on  the  square  foot  being 
registered  on  the  latter  day. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
varied  between  59°  at  Blackheath,  and  50°  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  544°.  The  extreme  low  night  temDeratures 
ranged  from  35^°  at  Bristol  to  29°  at  Leicester  and 
Eccles,  the  general  average  being  320.  The  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  varied  from  2740  at  Leicester 


itself,  but  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  warranty 
or  fraud,  and  that  Dodder  is  a  parasite  the  propagation 
of  which  is  wholly  unaccountable  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced agriculturists.  [ !]  The  case  excited  considerable 
interest  among  the  farmers  and  seedsmen,  owing  to  the 
prospects  it  might  afford  to  the  farmers  of  being  able  to 
recoup  themselves  on  the  seedsmen  for  the  part  played 
by  Dodder  in  the  failure  of  the  Clover  crops  of  the  last 
few  seasons.  The  claim  in  the  plaintiffs  particulars 
amounted  to  ^202  ior.  The  jury  found  for  the  plain- 
tiff— damages  £50.  His  lordship  reserved  leave  to  the 
defendant  to  move  to  reduce  the  sum  to  £6  Js.  6<z*.,  the 
price  paid  for  the  seed. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 

Mr.  Hubert  Airey,  treating  of  the  principles  of  Leaf 
Arrangement  (phyllotaxy),  points  out  that  it  is  in 
the  bud  that  the  leaf  order  is  most  perfect,  and  that 
the  object  is  to  secure  as  perfect  packing  and  as  little 
injury  to  the  parts  as  possible.  The  bud  presents  a 
state  of  equilibrium  between  a  force  of  conlraction,  a 
force  of  constriction,  and  a  force  of  growth.  Mr. 
Airey  concludes  that  the  orginal  of  all  existing  leaf, 
orders  was  a  two-ranked  arrangement,  admitting  of  two 
regular  modifications,  the  alternate  and  the  collateral 
(two  abreast);  the  alternate  has  given  rise  to  all  the 
spiral  orders,  the  collateral  to  all  the  whorled  orders. 

At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 

Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Woodstock,  has  just  forwarded 
to  the  Food  Department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  samples  of  his 
Home-made  Wines,  in  the  brewing  of  which  he  has 
already  gained  considerable  distinction.  The  samples 
sent  comprise  brewings  from  the  Esperione  Grape,  as 
grown  on  the  front  of  the  old  rectory-house  at  Wood- 
stock, of  the  years  1863  to  1S6S  inclusive  ;  and  from 
1S69  to  1872,  samples  of  Esperione  and  Royal  Musca- 
dine ;  the  same  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  also 
Esperione,  coloured  with  the  fermented  juice  of  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium,  and  the  same  wine  tinted  with  Elder- 
berry juice.  To  this  section  also  he  appends  a  bottle 
of  the  Berberry  juice,  to  show  it  in  its  true  character. 
The  next  section  comprises  wines  made  from  White 
Grapes  of  the  years  1S63  to  1872  inclusive,  and  consist 
of  brews  of  Royal  Muscadine  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  two  kinds  mixed  ;  also  Royal  Musca- 
dine, tinted  with  Esperione.  The  time  these  wines  have 
been  in  bottle  varies  from  nine  years  to  one  year,  and 
some  are  just  fresh  drawn  from  the  cask,  the  latter  being 
those  that  are  on  draught  for  ordinary  use  at  the 
rectory  instead  of  malt  liquors.  Wines  brewed  from 
other  garden  products  are  represented  in  Rhubarb, 
dated  1857  and  1S60,  and  Gooseberry  tinted  with 
Esperione  wine  of  1858  :  these  three  have  been  in 
bottle  11,  14,  and  15  years  respectively.  There  are 
also  several  samples  of  Gooseberry  without  colouring, 
and  of  Gooseberry  and  Rhubarb  mixed,  making  in  the 


to  1 50  at  Bristol.     The  mean  high  day    temperatures    collection  30  distinct  samples.     One  fact  in  connection 


ranged  between  513°  at  Blackheath,  and  45 J" "at  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of  49°.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  39I0  at 
Bristol  to  34"  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average  value 
of  364°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  124°,  varying  from  16°  at  Portsmouth  to  9° 
at  Bristol.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
42°,  the  highest  being  at  Bristol  (434°),  and  the  lowest 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (39^°).  Rain  fell  at  Portsmouth 
on  every  day  in  the  week,  and  on  five  and  six  days  at 
most  other  stations.  The  amounts  were  moderately 
large  everywhere.  At  Eccles  ij  inch  (nearly)  was 
recorded,  at  Liverpool  l£  inch,  but  at  Blackheath  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  only.  The  average  fall  over  the 
c  mntry  was  1  inch  (nearly).  A  lunar  halo  was  seen 
at  Portsmouth  on  March  8.  The  weather  during  the 
whole  week  has  been  mild,  cloudy,  and  showery  ;  the 
wind  has  been  variable  in  direction,  but  generally 
light. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperature  by  day  ranged 
from  554°  at  Paisley  to  494  at  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  51  J*.  The 
lowest  temperatures  at  night  ranged  between  350  at 
Greenock  and  310  at  Glasgow  and  Perth,  wiih  a 
general  average  of  324.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  404°,  the  highest  being  at  Greenock,  Paisley, 
and  Leith,  41$°,  and  the  lowest  at  Dundee  and  Aber- 
deen, 394°.  Rain  fell  heavily  at  most  places,  14  inch 
nearly  was  recorded  at  Aberdeen,  and  amounts  exceed- 
ing 1  inch  at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Greenock,  the 
average  fall  being  1  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  tenperature  by  day  was 
56J°,  the  lowest  at  night  2740,  the  mean  for  the  week 
44!°,  rainfall,  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

At  the  recent  assizes  held  at  Bedford  the  case 

of  Brightman  v.  Green,  for  breach  of  warranty  and 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  a  hundred- 
weight and  a-half  of  Clover  Seed  as  "  Best  English," 
at  85J.  per  cwt.,  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  a  common  jury.  It  was  alleged  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  Clover  seed  contained  a 
large  admixture  of  "Dodder"  seed,  which,  though 
imperceptible  to  an  ordinary  purchaser,  was  known 
to  be  present  by  the  defendant  from  the  fact  th  t 
he  himself  had  grown  the  crop  from  which  the 
seed  was  derived,  and  knew  it  to  have  been 
largely  intermingled  with  the  Dodder  plant.  It 
was  not  denied  that  the  effects  of  Dodder  are 
very  disastrous   to  a   crop  among  which   it  entwines 


with  these  wines  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  of  the 
samples  sent,  no  less  than  13  have  in  previous  years 
travelled  to  and  from  Woodstock  to  Bury,  Leicester, 
and  Birmingham  flower  shows  ;  Mr.  Fenn  being  desir- 
ous of  establishing  the  fact  that  his  home-made  wines 
can  bear  the  shaking  of  long  journeys  as  satisfactorily 
as  can  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  so  good  an  opportunity  as  that  which  will 
exist  at  South  Kensington  during  the  present  summer, 
of  testing  the  wines  of  British  manufacture  against  the 
light  wines  of  foreign  production  will  not  be  lost,  and 
that  fully  competent  persons  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  undertake  this  duty  ;  and  should  a 
fair  meed  of  praise  be  given  to  the  results  of  British 
produce,  it  may  not  improbably  assist  in  promoting  a 
greater  and  more  economical  use  of  our  garden  pro- 
ducts in  this  direction. 

At   one  of    the   meetings   of    the    Botanical 

Society  of  France  lately,  a  conversation  arose  as  to  the 
effects  of  Wind  in  obviating  the  Effects  of  FKosr. 
According  to  M.  Martins,  the  Olive  growers  in  the 
South  of  France  have  no  apprehension  of  injury  to 
their  trees  from  frost  if  it  is  accompanied  with  wind. 
Plants  seem  specially  subjected  to  injury  from  radia- 
tion, which  goes  on  most  freely  in  clear  calm  nights. 
Acting  on  this  principle  the  farmers  in  the  South  on 
cold  clear  nights  burn  fires  of  straw  and  resin  so  as  to 
create  an  artificial  cloud,  and  thus  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  of  radiation. 

The  last  number  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences 

Naturclles  contains  a  memoir  on  the  Secreting 
Canals  of  Plants,  by  M.  Van  Tieghem  ;  a  paper 
on  the  nervation  of  the  ovule,  by  the  same  author  ;  a 
memoir  on  the  same  subject,  as  last  mentioned,  by  M. 
Le  Monnier  ;  observations  on  the  bulbs  of  Lilium 
Thomsonianum,  by  M.  Duchartrf.  (this  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  us) ;  and  various  other  papers  on 
cryptogamic  and  fossil  botany. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  sold  on  the  6th  inst.,  by 

order  of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  a  large  col- 
lection of  established  and  imported  Orchids.  The 
choicest  lot  offered  was  a  magnificent  mass  of  upwards 
of  30  bulbs  of  the  true  Oncidium  tigrinum,  the  long- 
desired  and  magnificent  Flor  de  Muertos,  and  which 
fetched  the  sum  of  .£20.  Another  fine  mass  of  the 
same  plant  was  sold  for  ,£12.  A  splendid  piece  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii  commanded  £10,  and  a  fine  piece 
(150  bulbs)  of  Cattleya  citrina  realized  ,£7  ioj.     An 
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extra  strong  plant  of  Oncidium  macranthum  fetched    It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  scale  in  our    country,    have   not    hitherto   produced   their   flowers. 
fa      On   the  same  day  21   tine  plants  of  Adiantum    figure,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  is  not  only  provided    The  Bunya  Bunya  is  at  present,    we    believe,    only 
far'leyense,    the   property  "of  a  well-known  exhibitor,  :  with  a   central   spine,   but   is  jagged  and  gashed   on 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  the  largest,  a  magnificent    either  side   of  it,   in  this  respect  differing  from   the 
plant    with  30  fronds,  in  a  No.  4  pot,  was  disposed  of   descriptions  given  by  both  the  authors  we  have  men- 
for  jC'io.    The  total  amount  of  the  day's  sale  was  £933.  :  tioned.     Hooker's  figure,  indeed,  shows  botli  the  scale 

and  the  bract  as  quite  entire.     We  have  not  had  the 

opportunity  of  seeing  a  detached  scale,  so  that  we  are 


The  March  number  of  Ocean  Highways  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  basin  of  the  UPPER  Oxus,  by 
Colonel  Yule,  accompanied  by  a  map,  to  which  we 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  have  in 
small  compass  an  epitome  of  what  is  known  of  the 
region  in  question. 


known  to  inhabit  a  restricted  district  in  the  mountains 
between  Brisbane  and  Maryborough,  in  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  The  seeds,  which  are  stated  to  ripen 
at  irregular  intervals,  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  who 
are  reported  to  make  the  period  of  the  collection  and 
ripening  of  the   seeds   an   occasion   for   feasting  and 


not  in  a  position  to  indicate  what  are  the  further  dif-  |  rejoicing.  The  tree  at  Kew  is  about  26  feet  in  height, 
ferences,  if  any,  in  the  bracts  and  scales,  between  the  :  and  the  spread  of  the  branches  is  about  60  feet.  It  is 
wild  and  cultivated   plant,  of  which   latter   we   have    too  tender  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  country, 


Caule 

rameo 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Dendrobium  JUNCETJM,  LincU. 

iipitato    basi   cucumeriformi   costato    de'in   tereti    multi- 
s  Dauciiblus  brevibus;  foliis  tcreti:subulatis  sub- 
compressis:     racemo    unifloro  seu   bifioro   terminali  ;     mento- 
conico  ;     scpalo     summo     ligulato 
acuto ;      sepalis     lateralibus    trian- 
gulis ;     tepalis     lincaribus     acutis ; 
labello  ab  ungue  Iatiusculo  dilatato 
trifido  ;   laciniis  lateralibus  obtusan- 
gulis  divaricatis  ;  lacinia  media  ligu- 
Iata  subemarginata  ;  Hnea  mediana 
longitudinal!  incrassato  elevata  apice 
ia   serraturas    plures  asperata :    co- 
lumn.! apice  utrinque  uniangulata. 

A  very  modest  plant,  with  the 
stem  of  Dendrobum  angulatum, 
"Wall .,  and  similar  species  ;  pseu- 
dobulbous  in  the  base,  terete  and 
branched  on  its  longer  superior 
part.  The  flower  is  terminal,  in 
a  single  or  two- flowered  raceme, 
yellowish  green,  with  a  yellow- 
ish anterior  disc  to  the  lip, 
purplish  lateral  veins,  a  yellow 
stripe  in  the  base  of  the  column 
that  bears  many  violaceous 
lines. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see 
this  plant,  lost  sight  of  since 
1S42,  once  more  after  30  years. 
I  have  to  thank  for  it  Mr.  Bull, 
who  may  perhaps  not  be  so 
enchanted  with  the  plant  as  I 
am.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Phajus  Berneysii,  RoxvJ. 

Sepalis  oblongis  acutis  ;  tepalis  subse- 
qualibus ;  labello  flabellato  amice 
irilobo,  lobis  lateralibus  obtusangu- 
lis,  lobo  medio  crispulo  triangulo  : 
label  li  disco  parcissime  pilosulo  ac 
obscure  trilamellato  :  calcari  crasso 
brevi  subdidymo  apiculato  ovario 
quater  breviori  ;  columna  clavata 
antice  ac  dorso  parvum  pilosulo. 

A  new  Phajus  would  not  be  a 
remarkable  thing,  yet  our  Phajus 
has  the  great  merit  of  having 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  inside  of  a 
sulphurous  colour— quite  anew 
feature  in  the  group  of  Phajus 
Blumei.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  having,  in  the  flowers  at 
hand,  the  column  subtriandrous, 
a^  is  the  case  in  Phajus  Blumei 
(Lindl.).  Whether  the  plant 
may  stand  as  a  botanical  species 
is  not  easy  to  judge  actually, 
yet  it  is  uncommonly  coloured, 
hence  welcome  to  us,  the  oppo- 
sition of  sulphur-coloured  flower?, 
white  outside,  being  very  nice. 
Dr.  Bemeys,  no  doubt,  highly 
deserved  the  compliment  paid 
him  by  Dr.  Rowland.  I  have 
to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the 
material.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


now  to  speak. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  as  also  at  that  of  the  Linnean  Society,  on  the 
following  evening,  Professor  Dyer  exhibited  a  cone  of 
the  tree  now  under  consideration,  and  which  is 
one  of  14  which  have  appeared  on  a  tree  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  tree  in  question, 
with  another  of  the  same  species,  forms  one  of  the 
principal   ornaments   of  that   house,    from   its   dense, 


unless   in   the    Scilly   Isles, 
spot.  M.  T.  M. 


some  similar  favoured 


ARAVCARTA    BID- 
UILLII. 

This  species  was  first  des- 
cribed by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  the  London  foitrnal 

oj  Botany ■,  vol.  u.,  p.  503  (1S43),  where  also  a  figure 
of  the  cone  and  of  one  of  its  constituent  scales  is  given. 

In  its  wild  state  it  forms  a  tree  100  to  150  feet  in 
height,  with  a  hemispherical  head,  the  leaves  being 
"spirally  arranged  on  all  sides  "  of  the  branches.  The 
cones  are  stated   to   be   produced    on    the    topmost 


Fig.  73. — cone  of  araucaria  eidwillii  (§  nat.  size). 


I  dark,  shining  green  foliage  and  imposing  habit.     A. 

Bidwillii   does    not    lose    its    lower  branches  as    A. 

brasiliensis  does,  but  is  well  "furnished"  to  the  base, 

the  branches  sweeping  downwards  in  elegant  curves. 
j  The  leaves  are  in  form  not  unlike  those  of  A.  imbri- 

cata.  The  tree  was  introduced  in  1S43  by  Mr.  Bid- 
branches  close  to  the  central  stem,  and  are  rarely  more  will,  from  the  Brisbane  range  of  hills,  70  miles  north- 
than  10  or  12  in  number,  varying  much  in  size  and  1  west  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
form.  The  natives  call  the  tree  Banza  Tunza,  or  :  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  plant  has  produced 
Banya  Tunya,  of  which,  we  suppose,  the  commonly  j  cones  in  Europe.  From  the  density  of  the  foliage 
adopted  name,  Bunya  Bunya,  is  a  corruption.  and   the  identity   in  colour  of  the  young  cones  with 

Sir  William  Hooker's  account   of  the   tree   differs    the  leaves  (if  leaves  they  are  to  be  called,  for  in  some 
somewhat  from  that  subsequently  published  by  Parla-  \  points  their  structure  is  that  of  branches),  it  was  for  a 

tore  in  De  Candolle's  Frodromus,  xvi.,  part  2,  p.  371  .  long  time  difficult  to  see  the  fructification,  though  as  Highland  and  other  districts,  practical  instruction  has 
(1S6S),  the  latterauthor  describing  the  leaves  as  slightly  ; the  cones  have  increased  in  size  they  have  become  !  been  given  by  the  Regius  Keeper,  and  alpine  plants 
two-ranked,  and  the  apices  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  as  j  more  obvious.  Our  sketch  (fig.  73),  prepared  by  [  have  been  supplied  to  the  garden  for  demonstration 
acute  only,  and  not  so  markedly  acuminate  as  described  !  Mr.    W.   G.    Smith,   shows  the  cone  reduced  in  size    and  exchange.     Pupils  who  have  been  educated  at  the 


EDINBURGH  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Regius  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  year 
1S72,  we  learn  that  since  the  last  report  several  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  garden.  A  house 
for  half-hardy  trees  has  been 
erected,  and  when  the  heating 
has  been  provided  for  by  the 
introduction  of  extra  pipes,  the 
plants  now  crowded  in  a  cooler 
annexe  of  the  Palm-house  will 
be  transferred  to  it.  When  this 
is  accomplished  the  unseemly 
partition  in  the  Palm-house  will 
be  taken  down,  and  the  two 
buildings  for  Palms  united 
in  one.  By  this  means  room 
will  be  given  for  the  Palms  at 
present  in  cultivation.  The  new 
half-hardy  house  is  about  40  feet 
high,  50  feet  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  and  60  feet  from 
east  to  west  ;  it  is  constructed 
of  iron,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year 
the  cool  houses  on  each  side  will 
be  incorporated  with  it  by  taking 
away  the  partitions,  and  thus 
full  scope  will  be  given  for  the 
exhibition  and  study  of  the 
plants. 

The  improvement  in  the  mu- 
seum by  the  formation  of  the 
glass  roof  has  enabled  visitors 
to  see  the  specimens  properly, 
and  has  facilitated  the  arrange- 
ments for  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  rock  garden  has  been 
much  extended.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  it  the  stones  of  some  of 
the  old  walls  have  been  utilised. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
another  year  this  most  useful 
and  interesting  part  of  the  gar- 
den will  be  completed. 

The  Edinburgh  Botanical  So- 
ciety have  handed  over  to  the 
garden  their  entire  library.  The 
gift  has  been  accepted  by 
Government,  and  a  room  has 
been  provided  for  the  reception 
of  the  books.  All  books  sent 
in  future  to  the  Society  are  to 
be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
the  collection.  It  is  expected 
that  the  bookcases  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  months,  and  that  the  books 
will  then  be  made  available  for 
visitors.  The  library  is  open  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Botanical 
Society,  and  to  any  visitors  who 
wish  to  study  the  plants  in  the 
garden  and  herbarium.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  annual 
allowance  for  binding  the  books, 
and  for  making  some  additions 
to  fill  up  blanks.  In  the  mean- 
time the  library  can  be  con- 
sulted. It  contains  many  valu- 
able publications,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  printed  next  year,  so  as  to  be  presented  to 
Government. 

The  visitors  to  the  garden  during  the  year  have 
amounted  to  71,394. 

The  lectures  at  the  garden  were  attended  by  2S3 
students,  and  the  class  of  vegetable  histology  by  38. 
Among  the  pupils  were  included  students  of  medicine, 
science,  arts,  law,  divinity,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  &c. 

The  improvements  in  the  class-room  accommodation 
made  last  spring  added  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
students  as  well  as  of  the  lecturer. 

By  means  of  Saturday  excursions,  as  well  as  trips  to 


and  figured  by  Hooker.  The  spinous  points,  indeed,  I  by  one-third,  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  it  been 
are  described  by  the  last  mentioned  author  as  being  so  |  possible  to  fertilise  it,  it  would  have  attained  greater 
"stiff  and  pungent  that  the  fruit  is  hard  to  lift  in  a  dimensions.  As  it  is  the  tree  is  dioecious,  and  the 
perfect  state,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the  hands."    pollen-forming  trees,    if  there    be    any   such   in    the 


garden,  and  who   have  gone  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  have  added  to  the  collection  of  plants. 

The  expenses   of  the  garden  have  been  somewhat 
increased  during  the  year,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
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price  of  coals  and  the  necessity  for  some  addition  to 
wages.  The  additional  grant  made  for  this  purpose 
has  enabled  the  Regius  Keeper  to  preserve  the  garden 
in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

A  guide  to  the  garden  and  a  plan  of  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  prepared,  and  they  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Douglas  for  publi- 
cation. It  is  expected  that  the  Guide,  sold  for  6d., 
will  be  of  great  use  to  students  and  other  visitors. 

During  the  last  year  the  garden  has  supplied  two 
gardeners  for  the  Indian  Government— Robert  Nisbet, 
who  went  out  to  superintend  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Saharunpore,  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon-Major 
W.  Jameson  ;  and  Joseph  Litster,  who  has  gone  to 
Calcutta  to  occupy  the  post  of  second  gardener  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  there,  acting  as  assistant  to  John 
Scott,  who  was  formerly  foreman  in  the  Edinburgh 
garden.  These  gardeners  have  had  the  charge  of 
Ipecacuan  plants  to  the  number  of  1 84.  The  plants 
have  reached  India  in  good  condition. 

The  Herbarium  is  still  in  need  of  a  salaried  curator, 
who  could  devote  his  time  to  it,  and  assist  in  the 
examination  and  exhibition  of  specimens. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  have  collected  several  facts  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  deeply  coloured  varieties  of  the  same 
species  are  hardier,  and  in  some  instances  resist  the 
ravages  of  fungi  better  than  the  lighter  coloured  varie- 
ties, and  the  rule,  whatever  exceptions  there  may  be, 
appears  so  far  extensive  that  it  may  perhaps  deserve 
trial  in  the  case  of  Potatos,  especially  if  it  should  serve 
to  explain  in  some  instances  why  some  cultivators  did 
not  lose  their  crops,  while  those  of  their  neighbours 
failed.  Thus,  supposing  two  varieties  of  red  Potatos 
had  equal  pretensions  for  resisting  the  fungus,  and  one 
to  have  rather  redder  tubers  than  the  other,  then  that 
which  had  the  redder  tubers  would  be  selected ;  and  as 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  tint  of  the  foliage,  sup- 
posing two  varieties  of  white  Potatos  having  equal  pre- 
tensions for  resistance,  one  of  them  having  leaves  of  a 
deeper  green,  then  that  which  had  the  leaves  of  a 
deeper  green  would  be  selected.  If  any  advantage  can 
be  gained  by  this  mode  of  selection,  ample  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  for  it  by  those  who  raise  seedlings.  A 
variety  of  red-grained  Wheat,  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  blight,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  a 
single  plant  found  growing  in  a  nursery,  and  hence  is 
called  Nursery  Wheat.  Two  species  of  Datura  having 
green  leaves  and  white  flowers,  were  crossed,  and  all 
the  progeny  were  brown-leaved  and  the  flowers  purple. 
If  red  Potatos  were  crossed,  might  not  tubers  of  a 
deeper  red  be  expected  ?  On  this  principle  the  blue- 
eyed  variety  would,  ceteris  paribus,  be  preferred  to  the 
ordinary  kinds. 

Instances  of  hardiness  being  connected  with  colour 
are  probably  numerous,  as  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  following: — 1.  It  is  stated  by  a  farmer 
of  considerable  observation  and  experience  that  red 
Potatos  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  white,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  another  good  observer  that  at  least  one 
variety  of  them  is  among  those  which  are  most  likely 
to  escape  the  disease.  2.  Mr.  Darwin  states  {The 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  228),  ''that  near  Malaga,  during  an  early 
period  of  the  Vine  disease,  the  green  sorts  suffered 
most,  and  red  and  black  Grapes,  even  when  inter- 
woven with  sick  plants,  suffered  not  at  all."  3.  The 
red  Cabbage  is  amongst  the  hardiest  of  the  two  or  three 
hardiest  Cabbages.  4,  The  small  brown-leaved  Water- 
cress is  the  hardiest — hardier,  it  is  believed,  than  the 
large  brown-leaved  variety.  5.  The  red  Scarlet 
Runner  is  hardier  and  produces  more  seed  than  the 
white-flowered  variety,  the  seed  of  which  is  also  white, 
and  is  sometimes  sold  as  Haricot  Beans.  6.  Green 
Globe  Turnips  are  hardier  than  the  white.  7.  The 
black  Spanish  Radish  is  hardy,  and  on  that  account 
suitable  for  winter.  8.  Red-grained  Wheats  are 
hardier  than  the  white,  and  resist  fungi  better,  but  to 
this  there  is  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Rough-chaffed 
White,  which  is  very  distinct  from  the  other  white 
Wheat,  there  being  no  connecting  link  between  them. 
Rivett  is  also  a  white-grained  Wheat,  scarcely  liable  to 
fungi,  but  it  may  be  quite  a  distinct  species.  9.  The 
brown  Deptford  Onion  is  said  to  be  the  best  keeper  of 
the  Onions  ;  it  is  called  brown  (although  of  the  usual 
pale  colour  internally),  because  its  dried  external  skin 
is  of  a  deeper  brown  than  the  common  sorts  ;  it  may 
be  known  from  others,  even  in  an  early  stage  of  growth 
by  the  leaves  being  of  a  deeper  green,  and  this  pro- 
bably is  the  cause  of  the  dried  skin  of  the  bulb  being  of 
a  deeper  brown.  Another  Onion  which  has  the  credit 
of  being  amongst  the  very  few  best  keepers  is  the  Red 
Italian  Tripoli,  the  flesh  of  which  is  red  internally. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  "a  very 
beautiful  white  Onion,  imported  from  France,  although 
planted  close  to  other  kinds,  was  alone  attacked  by  a 
parasitic  fungus"  {op.  cit.,  p.  228).  10.  Red  Beet  is 
said  to  bear  the  winter  better  than  the  white.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  Mr.  Darwin  mentions  {op.  cit., 
p.  228)  that  "white  Verbenas  are  especially  liable  to 
mildew,"  and  that  "in  Mauritius  white  Sugar  Canes 
have  of  late  years  become  so  seriously  attacked  by 
disease,  that  many  planters  are  compelled  to  cultivate 
only  red  Canes." 

Dr.  Seemann,  in  the  Bonplandia,  reports  that  a 
species  of  Solanum  very  near  the  common  Potato,  a 


native  of  Mexico,  has  esculent  tubers  not  liable  to  the 
disease,  but  that  the  tubers  are  small. 

It  was  mentioned  as  a  novelty  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion of  fungi  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Kensington,  that  a  farmer,  previously  to  setting 
the  Potatos,  put  in  the  hole  or  trench  a  quantity  of  lime 
— it  was  supposed  as  much  as  could  well  be  borne  — 
and  his  Potatos  were  quite  sound,  while  those  of  all 
his  neighbours  were  diseased.  This  looks  as  if  the 
fungus  was  sometimes  planted  with  the  Potato. 

A  most  productive  variety  of  Wheat  received  from 
New  Zealand  was  found  to  be  more  liable  to  fungus 
than  its  nearest  ally  in  England,  and  therefore  not 
advisable  for  cultivation  here,  and  unparalleled  losses 
of  Wheat  crops  from  red  rust  are  reported  from 
Australia  ;  from  which  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
cultivation  for  a  few  years  in  that  climate  does  not 
render  the  Wheats  more  liable  to  blight  than  when  first 
imported.  If  so,  the  blight  might  be  partly  prevented 
by  sowing  seed  fresh  from  England  every  year.  If 
such  an  experiment  were  successful,  it  might  be  worth 
trying  whether  importing  Potatos  irom  localities  where 
disease  has  never  been  known,  or  very  rarely,  would 
not  be  successful.  A  correspondent  resident  in  the 
hilly  country  of  North  India  states  that  the  Potatos  are 
there  very  good,  and  that  disease  is  unknown.  B.  Clarke, 
F.  L.S.y  Mount  Verizon,  Hampstead. 


THE   FERTILISATION    OF   GRASSES.* 

In  all  grasses,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  in 
which  the  flowers  never  open,  the  agent  of  fertilisation 
is  the  wind,  insects  playing  apparently  very  little  part 
in  it.  The  early  observers,  Morren,  Naudin,  and 
Bidard,  believed  that  self-fertilisation  was  almost  the 
universal  rule  in  this  order — a  statement  which  Delpino 
has  already  shown  to  rest  on  inaccurate  observations. 
In  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  the  pollen  is 
conveyed,  it  is  generally  very  fine-grained,  and  has  a 
smooth  surface,  so  that  the  grains  do  not  remain  at- 
tached to  one  another,  but  as  soon  as  the  anthers  open 
they  are  completely  dispersed  through  the  air.  The 
filaments  are  in  most  cases  very  long.  The  dehiscence 
is  generally  effected  by  means  of  orifices  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  anther,  and  which,  from  the  pendulous 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  open  flower,  are  directed 
downwards,  so  that  the  pollen  is  shaken  out  of  them 
by  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  stigma  is  usually 
of  a  feathery  character,  presenting  a  large  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  pollen,  and  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  hollows  and  projections  in  and  on  which 
it  may  lodge.  These  contrivances  render  it  inevit- 
able, in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  that 
cross-fertilisation  must  take  place  in  grasses,  though 
self-fertilisation  is  not  generally  absolutely  prevented. 
One  cause  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  have 
previously  been  arrived  at  on  the  fertilisation  of 
grasses  is  that  the  period  during  which  the  flowers 
remain  open  is  often  extremely  short,  and,  in  different 
species,  occurs  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Thus, 
Avena  pubescens  flowers  only  in  the  morning,  /Egi- 
lopscylindrica  and  Oryza  sativa  towards  noon ;  Gaudinia 
fragilis,  Lepturus  subutatus,  Phalaris  canariensis,  and 
especially  the  ordinarily  cultivated  species  of  Avena, 
towards  evening.  Hence  any  one  making  a  series  of 
observations  only  at  some  particular  time  of  the  day, 
would  invariably  find  the  flowers  of  a  large  number 
of  species  closed.  Another  cause  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  mode  of  fertilisation  is  frequently  determined 
by  the  weather ;  the  flowers  of  many  species,  as  for 
instance  the  cultivated  species  of  Oats,  Avena  sativa, 
orientalis,  and  nuda,  remaining  closed  and  being  self- 
fertilised  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  wet.  The 
same  fact  has  been  observed  in  plants  belonging  to 
other  natural  orders ;  thus,  in  Oxybaphus  Cervantesii, 
as  grown  in  our  gardens,  the  earliest  flowers  only, 
which  are  developed  in  the  spring,  are  fully  open, 
while  those  produced  later  in  the  year,  though  also 
bearing  fruit,  are  closed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Commelyna  erecta  and  other  species  of  the  genus,  the 
flowers  produced  in  the  height  of  summer  are  closed 
and  self- fertilised,  while  those  found  in  cooler  and  more 
rainy  weather  are  open.  Direct  experiments  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  fertilisation  is  affected  are  attended 
with  great  difficulties  from  the  great  compactness  of 
the  inflorescence  of  many  grasses,  and  other  causes  ; 
those  attempted  by  Delpino  have  not,  as  yet,  led  to  any 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  we  are  forced  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  indirect  arguments.  With  respect  to 
the  facts  which  have  been  accurately  observed,  grasses 
may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Diarious  Grasses. — These  are,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily cross-fertilised,  but  are  very  few  in  number,  in- 
cluding the  American  genera  Spinifex  and  Gynerium, 
recently  described  by  Engelmann,  Calamagrostis  dioica, 
Guadua  dioica,  Brizopyrum  spicatum  and  strictum, 
Eragrostis  reptans,  Buchloe  dactyloides,  and  Melano- 
chlo*  littoralis.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  only 
partially  dicecious. 

2.  Afonarcious  Grasses. — These  are  more  common, 
and  must  also  always  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  cross-fertilised.  In  Zea  Mays  [Maize]  we  have 
an  instance  of  protandrous  monoecism,  the  upper  male 
flowers  in  the  spike  having  often  lost  their  pollen 
before  the  stigmas  are  protruded  from  the  lower  female 


*  Abstract  of  .1  paper  by  Professor  Hildebraml,  of  Freiburg, 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  October  31,  187s. 


flowers.  In  Coix  lacryma  [Job's  Tears]  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arrangement  is  protogynous,  the  female 
flower  here  again  occupying  the  lower  position.  In 
Amphicarpum  and  Luziola  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  widely  separated  in  different  panicles  ;  in 
Hydrochloa,  Zizania,  and  Olyra,  the  panicles  consist  in 
the  lower  part  of  male,  in  the  upper  part  of  female, 
flowers  ;  while  in  Pharus  and  Tripsacum  the  reverse 
arrangement  prevails  ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  pollen- 
ation  from  another  individual  apparently  occurs.  In 
Hierochloe,  Despretzia,  and  Hilaria,  the  arrangement 
seems  more  adapted  for  pollenation  of  the  female 
flowers  from  male  flowers  of  the  same  inflorescence. 

3.  Polygamous  Grasses. — Here,  though  self-fertili- 
sation is  possible,  cross-fertilisation  may  also  take 
place,  as  in  Panicum,  Oplismenus,  Pennisetum, 
Arrhenatberum,  and  Andropogon. 

4.  Protogynous  Grasses. — In  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
tum  the  stigmas  are  extruded  from  the  closed  palea? 
long  before  the  opening  of  the  flower  and  dehiscence  of 
the  anthers,  and  they  are,  in  this  case,  freely  pollenised 
from  other  flowers.  A  similar  arrangement  occurs  in 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  Nardus  stricta,  Cornucopia  cu- 
cullata,  Echinaria  capitata,  Pennisetum  villosum,  Spar- 
tina  cynosuroides,  Sesleria  elongata,  and  other  species 
of  this  last-named  genus.  In  all  these  cases  the  stigma 
remains  receptive  only  for  a  very  short  period.  Only 
in  a  very  few  cases  of  protogynous  grasses  kas  the 
stigma  a  longer  existence.  This  is  the  case,  however, 
in  Erianthus  strictus,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  the 
author  in  Fhalaris  arundinacea. 

5.  Grasses  tvith  Synchronous  Development  of  Pistil 
and  Anthers. — (Synacmic.) 

a.  Cross-fertilisation  Favoured  in  Preference  to  Self' 
fertilisation. — Secale  cereale.  In  the  Rye  the  filaments 
elongate  gradually,  and  the  anthers  are  extended  be- 
tween the  apices  of  the  paleae,  which  are  still  nearly 
closed,  and  finally  become  free  to  their  base,  and  are 
then  tilted  up  laterally,  thus  projecting  a  portion  of  the 
pollen  through  a  longitudinal  slit  which  commences  at 
the  apex.  At  this  period  the  flower  is  still  almost 
entirely  closed  and  the  stigma  unreceptive  ;  so  that 
this  portion  of  the  pollen  which  is  first  shaken  out 
goes  to  the  fertilisation  of  other  flowers  which  are 
already  open.  Only  after  the  tilting  up  of  the  anthers 
the  two  palece  separate  for  several  hours,  the  stigmas 
bend  forward  and  become  receptive,  the  slits  in  the 
anthers  at  the  same  time  lengthen,  and  the  rest  of  the 
pollen  is  then  shaken  out  by  the  least  breath  of  wind. 
A  portion  of  this  may  fall  on  the  pistil  in  the  same 
flower,  but  by  far  the  greater  part,  owing  to  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  parts,  is  conveyed  to  other  flowers. 
In  Secale  montanum  the  process  is  precisely  similar. 

Triticum  dicoccum. — The  anthers  here  split  and  dis- 
charge their  pollen  very  gradually;  the  stigma  remains 
exposed  only  for  a  very  short  period,  and  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  pollen  is  discharged. — Triticum 
vulgare  and  Spelta  :  Delpino  has  already  shown  that 
the  idea  that  Wheat  is  necessarily  self- fertilised  has 
arisen  erroneously,  from  the  fact  of  the  flowers  remain- 
ing open  only  for  a  very  brief  period.  In  a  Wheat 
field  only  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  one  in  400 
of  the  flowers,  are  open  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
opening  of  the  flower  of  Wheat  is  a  very  interesting 
phenomenon,  and  happens  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
While  the  flowers  are  still  closed,  a  motion  of  the 
glumes  is  observable  ;  these  separate  suddenly,  in  a 
moment ;  at  the  same  time  the  anthers  protrude 
laterally  from  the  opening,  open,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  pollen  falls  inside  the  flower  upon  its  own 
stigma,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  dispersed 
into  the  air ;  the  anthers  are  emptied  in  a  moment, 
and  the  whole  process  does  not  last  more  than  half  a 
minute.  The  stigmas  remain  receptive  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  period,  andean  then  receive  the  pollen 
of  other  flowers. — In  Triticum  monococcum  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same. 

Avena  sativa,  orientalis,  nuda,  and  sterilis.- — In  dry 
warm  weather  the  flowers  of  the  three  first-named  species 
of  Oat  open  in  the  afternoon  and  towards  evening, 
the  anthers  hang  out  of  the  flower,  and  the  pollen  is, 
to  by  far  the  greater  extent,  dispersed  to  other  flowers. 
In  damp  and  cold  weather  the  flowers  remain  closed, 
and  are  self-fertilised.  In  A.  sterilis  the  process  Is 
the  same,  except  that  the  first-named  mode  appears  to 
take  place  in  all  weathers. 

Oryza  sativa. — The  flowers  of  Rice  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  arrangement  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  Oat,  greatly  favouring  cross-fertilisation.  In  Phalaris 
canariensis  {Canary  Grass)  neither  the  palea?  nor  glumes 
separate  widely,  but  the  stigmas  and  anthers  protrude 
from  the  nearly  closed  flowers  towards  evening.  It  is 
curious  that  the  anthers  are  protruded  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence,  while  the 
stigmas  are  exposed  on  the  opposite  side  turned 
towards  the  axis  ;  and  self-fertilisation  is  by  this  con- 
trivance rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  In  Andropogon 
furcatus  the  last  member  of  the  compound  inflorescence 
always  consists  of  two  flowers— a  lower  sessile  her- 
maphrodite, and  an  upper  stalked  male  flower  ;  the 
lower  flower  opens  first,  and  the  filaments  bend  down 
so  that  the  anthers  can  scarcely  discharge  any  of  their 
pollen  on  to  the  pistil  of  the  same  flower  ;  the  adjacent 
upper  male  flower  does  not  open  until  the  stigmas  of 
the  lower  flower  are  completely  dried  up.  Hence  the 
flowers  must  be  generally  fertilised  from  others  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  inflorescence.  A.  IV.  B. 

[To  he  Contiwtrd.) 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF   GARDEN   PLANTS    (continued  from  p.  1620,  1872;. 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure. 


Character  and  Quality. 


Crassula  quadifida,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot,  t.  298.— Crassulaceoe. 
CRINUM   BBACHYNEMA,  Herbert 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5937. — Amaryllidacens. 
Crocus  Salzma'nni,  Gay     . . 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6000.— Iridacece. 
CROTALARIA   HEYNEANA,  Graham 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5974. — Leguminosne. 


, 'Greenhouse  succulent,  perennial, 
I     interesting 

,  Stove  bulb,    ornamental,    sweet- 
scented 
.Hardy   bulb,  dwarf,  pretty  =  C. 
i     tingitanus 

, 'Stove  sub-shrub,   i — 2   ft.    high, 
free-flowering 


Oblong-spathulate,    upper 

rounder,  decussate 
Strap-shaped,  hysteranthous  {i.e., 

following  the  flowers),  i£ — 2  ft. 
Grass-like,  hysteranthous 

acuminate,     unifoliate, 


Cryptanthus  acaulis  purpureus,  Baker^Xo^e.  perennial,  dwarf,  cpespitose 
Refug.  Bot.,  t.  287. — Bromeliacece. 

,.  Stove  perennial,  interesting 


Greenhouse  bulb,  slender,  6—12 

in.  high  ;  pretty 
Stove  perennial,  distinct,  showy  . 

(sepals  as  in  insigne.) 
Stove   perennial,    stately  ;    scape 

many-flowered 
Stove  Palm,  elegant 

Hardy  perennial,   2 — 3  ft.  high  ; 

—  Gerardia  pedicularia 
Hardy  perennial,  3—6  ft.  high  ; 

—  Gerardia  quercifolia 
Hardy  perennial,  2 — 3  ft.  high    . 

Stove    epiphyte,    with     fascicled 

stems 
Stove  epiphyte,  6  —  10  in.  high. 

Stove  epiphyte,  showy,   2 — 3  ft. 

high  =:D.  chrysotis 
Stove  epiphyte  ;  stem  pendulous, 

clavate,  tetragonal 
Dwarf,    erect    greenhouse    herb, 

apparently  perennial 
Stove    perennial,     showy,     free^ 

flowering 


Curcuma  albiflora,  Tkwaites 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5909. — Zingiberacese. 

CYANELLA   LUTEA   ROSEA,  Baker     . . 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  259. — Liliacese. 
Cypripedium  CHANTINII 

Hort.  Franc,  1S72,  116,  t.  4. — Orchidacens 
Cypripedium longifolium,  IVarscav.elR. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5970 

D.EMONOROPS  PALEMBANICUS,  Blitme 

Bull  Cat.  1S72,  4,  with  fig.  —  Palmaceie. 
DASYSTOMA  PEDICULARIA,  Betlth 

Gartenfl.,  t.  717. — Scrophulariacece. 
D"asystoma  quercifolia,  Benih 

Gartenfl.,  1872,  245,  with  tab. 
Delphinium  Szovitsianum,  Bot'ss. 

Belg.  Hort.  1872,  t.  3.  —  Ranunculaceae. 
Dendrobium  amethystoglossum,  Rchb.f. 

Bot.  Mag.,  5968. — Orchidacere 

Dendrobium  chrysocrepis,  ParisketRchb. 

Bot.  Mag.,  6007. 
Dendrobium   Hookerianum,   Lindl. 

Bot.  M.,  t.  6313  ;  Flor.  1871,  145,  with  tab. 
Dendrobium  tetragonum,  F.  Muell, 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5956.      * 
Diascia  Barber.'E,  Hook.jil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5933.— Scrophulariacese. 
Dickrotrichum  ternateum,  Reinw. 

Belg.  Hort.  1871,  t.  22. — Cyrtandraceae. 
DlSFPENBACHiA  alliodora,  /fort.  Lindeu'SXove  perennial 

Gartenfl.,  t.  672.—  Aracese. 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  Hort.  Veitck      ..Stove    perennial  of  stocky  habit 

Veitch  Cat.  1872.  13,  with  fig.  |     fine  spreading  foliage 

Dieffenbachia  Bowman  ni,   Hort.  VeitchSiove  perennial,  of  stocky  habit, 

Veitch  Cat.    1871,    15,   with   fig.;    Florist, |     fine  spreading  foliage 

1871,  258,  fig. 
Dieffenbachia  imperialis,  Lind.  et  And. 

IUust.  Hort.,  t.  85. 
Digitalis  laevigata,  Wafdst.  et  Kit. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5999. 
Dioscorea  Eldorado,  Lind.  et  And. 

IUust.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  5.— Dioscoreacese.i 
Dioscorea  multicolor    chrysophylla,  'Stove  climbing  herb,  handsome 

Lind.  et  And.— IUust.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  1. 
Dioscorea    multicolor    melanoleuca,  Stove  climbing  herb 

Lind.  etAnd.—Vtin&K.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  3. 
Dioscorea  multicolor  metallica,  Lind.  Stove  climbing  herb,    handsome 

et  And.— \WmsX.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  4. 
Dioscorea      multicolor      sagittaria,  Stove  climbing  herb 

Lind.  et  And. — Illust.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  2.  I 
Dioscorea  prismatica,  Lind.  et  And.     . .  Stove  climbing  herb,  very  hand- 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  53,  fig.  6.  I     some 

Diospyros  costata,  Carriere        ..         .J  Hardy  or  half-hardy  fruit-bearing 
Rev.     Hort.     1871,     410,     with     tab.  —  |     tree 
Ebenacese. 

DlPLADENIA   INSIGNIS.  Moort 

Florist,  1872,  73,  with  tab. — Apocynacece. 
DlPLOTHEMIUM  CAUDESCENS.  Martins      , 

Illust.  Hort.  xix.  201,  fig. — Palmacece. 
DlPOSIS  Bulbocastanum,  DC... 


Leaves. 


Flowers. 


white 


.Stove  perennial,  of  robust  habit 

•Hardy  perennial,   2 — 3  ft.  high, 
I     showy 
J  Stove  climbing  herb,   handsome 


Elliptic, 

3—5  in- 
Lanceolate,       wavy,       recurved, 

purplish  green,  scaly 
Ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  stalked, 

5—7  in.  long 
Linear,  clasping  at  base,  4—6  in. 

long 
Distichous     (i.e.,      two-ranked), 

green,  as  in  its  parent,  insigne 
Distichous,  narrow,  strap-shaped, 

keeled,  8  in.  long 
Pinnate,    broadly    ovate,     cinna- 
mon-coloured when  young 
Ovate-lanceolate,  pinnatifid 

Bipinnatifid,  upper  ones  oblong- 
lanceolate  pinnatifid 

Palmatisect ;  the  segments  nar- 
row-linear 

Not  described  (stems  2—3  ft. 
high) 

Two-ranked,  narrow  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate 

Appearing  with  the  flowers, 
distichous,  oblong-lanceolate 

Elliptic-lanceolate,  in  pairs 

Ovate,  bluntly  serrate 

Unequal,  opposite,  the  large  one 

cordate 
Oblong-lanceolate,  green 

Large  ovate-oblong,  yellow-green 
on  dark  green,  spotted  white 

Large,  oblong-ovate,  pale  green, 
with  irregular  deep  green 
patches  and  borders 

Ovate-elliptic,  green,  with  yel- 
lowish blotches,  and  white  rib 

Oblanceolate,  1  ft.  long 

Cordate-ovate,  satiny  olive- 
green,  with  silvery  bands 

Oval-hastate,  brown,  with  yellow 
band,  and  grey  patches 

Cordate-ovate,  deep  green,  with 
silvery  band  and  blotches 

Cordate-ovate,  bronzy  green 
with  salmon-red  band 

Oval-hastate,  white  between  the 
emerald -green  veins 

Broadly  cordiform,  shaded  green, 
with  silvery  band  and  ribs 

Broadly  oval,  bluntish,  deciduous 


ones  Panicled,      tetramerous, 
tinged  with  red 

White,   in  15—20  flowered   um- 
bels ;  scape  8—12  in. 

Pale  lilac,  the  segments  oblong- 
spathulate 

In  racemes,    white,    with    blue- 
edged  wings 

White,    in    a   central    subsessile 
cluster 

In  short  spikes,  white,  the   disc 
yellow  ;  bracts  green 

Pale  rose,  with  deeper  stripes    . , 


Petals  yellow,  netted  orange- 
red  ;  lip  bright  pale  brown 

Yellowish  green  and  purple, 
petals  3J  in.  long 

(Leaf-stalks  with  deflexed  clus- 
tered spines) 

Pale  yellow 


Golden  yellow,  the  tubular  corolla 

2  inches  long 
Yellow,  in  long  narrow  racemes 


Season. 

May 
October 
March 

July 

Winter 
January 

August 

August 
July 


Ivory-white,  purple  lip  ;  in  dense   February 
racemes  | 

Golden  yellow,  solitary,  from  old      March 
stems  I 

Yellow,  with  two   dark  spots,  in  September 
drooping  racemes 

Narrow  petaled,  yellowish  green  November 


, 'Stove  climber,  splendid 


,  Stove  Palm,  10 — 20  ft.  high  very 
I     elegant 
,  Half-hardy  perennial,  weedy 


Stove  subshrub,  erect,  pretty 
,  Stove  subshrub,  stout,  erect 
,  Stove  shrub,  decorative  . . 


Refug.  Bot.,  t.  248.— Umbelliferas. 
DORSTENIA  BOVYMANNIANA,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  303. — Moracese. 
Dorstenia  MAN  Nil,  Hook.jil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5908. 
Drac.ena  Dennisoni,  Hort.   Veitch 

Veitch  Cat.  1871,  16  with  fig. — Liliacese, 
Drac.ena  lutescens  striata,  A.  Versch.  Stove  shrub,  robust,  decorative  . 

Illust  Hort.,  t.  72. 
Drac.ena  magnifica,  Hort.  Veitch  ..  Stove  shrub,  bold,  ornamental 

Veitch  Cat  1871,  16,  with  fig. 
DRACAENA  metallica,  Hort.  Bull  ..  Stove  shrub,  bold,  ornamental 

Belg.  Hort.  1872,  t.  26.  V 

Drac.ena  porphyrophylla,  Hort.  Veitck  Stove  shrub,  bold,  ornamental 

Veitch  Cat.  1871,  16,  with  fig. 
Dracaena  Saposchnikowi,  Kegel  ..  Stove  shrub  

Gartenfl.,  t.  705. 
Draoena  Youngii,  Hort.  Veitch   ..         ..  Stove  shrub,  robust,  spreading    . 

Veitch  Cat  1872,  13,  with  fig. 
Dracontium  asperum,  Koch  . ,         ..Stove     tuberous     perennial,      of 

Refug.  Bot,  t  282.— Aracese.  I     noble  stature 

Drymoda  picta,  Lindl.        Minute     stove     epiphyte,     very 

Bot  Mag.,  t  5904. — Orchidacese.  curious 

Dyckia  breyifolia.  Baker Stove  perennial,  interesting 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  236. — Bromeliacese. 
Echeveria  pulverulenta,  Nutt. 

Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1927-8. — Crassulaceoe 
Echeveria  scaphylla,  Deleuil    ,, 


Oblong-acuminate,  leathery 

Pinnate,  silvery  beneath.. 

Palmately  cut,   segments   linear, 

forked 
Lanceolate,  with  silvery  midrib. , 

Elliptic   obovate,    bright    green; 

4 — 8  in. 
Dark  bronze  purple,   12 — 15  in 

long 
Linear-lanceolate,  recurved 


succulent, 


Florist,  1872,  250,  with  fig. 
Echidnopsis  cereiformis,  Hook.jil. 

Bot  Mag.,  t.  5930. — Asclepiadacese. 
Echinocactus  napinus,  Philippi 

Gartenfl.,  t.  721,  fig.  1. — Cactacese. 
Elisena  longipetala,  Herbert     .. 

Refug.  Bot,  t  264. — Amaryllidaceae. 
Elleanthus  xanthocomus,  Rchb.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.  6016. — Orchidaceae. 

EnCHOLIRILII  CORALLINUM.Ziwtf.  ,  . 

Illust  Hort.,  t  70. — Bromeliaceae, 
Endera  conophalloidea,  Regel 
Gartenfl.,  t  732. — Aracese. 


Greenhouse 

mental 
Greenhouse  succulent,  decorative 


Oblong,  bronzy,   with  a  pinkish 

bloom 
Elliptic-lanceolate,    bark    bronzy 

purple 
Erect,     broadly  -  oblong,      deep 

bronze 
Strap-shaped,    crowded,     green, 

i| — z\  ft  long 
Copper-coloured,    often    striped 

with  red 
Deltoid-pedate,        decompound 

5 — 6  ft.  high,  3—4  ft.  broad 
Leafless,  with  depressed  clustered 

pseudobulbs 
Tutted,   lanceolate,   4   in.    long,  Yellow,  30-40 

1  in.  broad  at  base  L1,,      X??s. 

orna- Tufted,  spathulate,  densely  pul-|Dul1  reddish-yellow 

verulent 
Tufted,  obovate,  boat-shaped 


Rose-pink,  in  terminal  racemes, 
double-spurred 

Subumbellate,  tubular,  crimson- 
red,  drooping 

Spathes  green,  glossy 

(Hyb.  between  picta  and  Weirii) 
(Leaves  2  ft  long  and  1  ft  broad) 

Petioles  green,  leaves  2  ft.  long) 

Orange-yellow,     in     long     erect 

racemes 
Bands    irregular,    breaking    up 

into  dots  along  the  margin) 
(Stems  angular) 

(Stems  angular)     . .         . . 

(Stems  terete  or  angular) 

(Stems  terete)        

(Stems  angular  ;  transverse  veins 

purplish) 
Yellow,      succeeded      by      large 

orange-red  ribbed  fruits 

Brilliant  rosy-carmine 

(The  same  as  Ceroxylon  niveum' 

Inconspicuous  (tubers  like  those 

of  Pig-nut) 
(Receptacles     roundish,      purple 

beneath) 
(Receptacles    orbicular,    convex 

fringed  with  linear  processes) 
(Leaves  4—5  in.  broad) 

(Leaves  yellowish  green,  striped 

with  dark  green) 
(Leaves  i\ — 2  ft.  long,  8—10 

wide) 
(Leaves    i| — 2    ft.     long,     with 

metallic  reflections) 
(Leaves  glaucous  on  the  under- 

surface) 
Panicled,  small,  greenish  yellow 


July 
June 


Native  Country 
or  Origin. 


(Young  leaves  light  green,  suf- 
fused with  rose) 

(Spathe  1  ft.  long,  dark  lurid 
purple) 

Yellow-green  and  purple 


spike  about 


Warm  greenhouse  succulent    = 

Stapeha  cylindrica 
Greenhouse  succulent,  with  napi- 
|     form  root 

! Stove  bulb,  ornamental  .. 
Stove  perennial,  1  ft.  high,  erect 
.  Stove    perennial,     handsome  = 
I    Vriesia  corallina 
.  Stove  tuberous  herb,  curious 


(Stem  cylindrical,  areolate,  leaf- 
less) 

(Globose,  with  quincuncial  tu- 
bercles) 

Two-ranked,  lorate,  i\  ft  long, 
synanthous 

Lanceolate,  acuminate,  vaginate. 

Oblong-ligulate,  blunt,  apiculate. 

Solitary,  appearing  with  the 
leaves,  tripartite,  pinnatifid 


(Hybrid  between  agavoides   and 

linguae  folia) 
Fascicled,  bright  yellow,  small  . 

Yellow,  with  white  woolly  ovary 

Umbellate,  white,   with  deflexed 

yellowish  corona 
Yellow,  in  erect  racemes,  elegant 

Distichous,  greenish  yellow,  with 

crimson  bracts 
(Spathe  olive-green,    convolute ; 

spadix  floriferous  throughout) 


August 


July  to 
September 


November 
January 

January 
January 
January 


January 
February 

September 


June  to 
October 


May 
April 


S.  Africa 

Air.  Ellacotnbe 

Bombay 

Keiv  Garden 

Tangiers 
Kew  Garden 

Malabar 
Keif  Garden 

Brazil 
Mr.  Saunders 

Ceylon 
Kew  Garden 

S.  Africa 
Afr.  Saunders  ■ 
French  Gardens 
Thibaut  ct  Kef. 
Cent.  America 
Afr.  Bull 

Java 
Mr.  Bull 
N.  America 

N.  America 

Armenia 

Louvain    Garden 

Philippine  Isl. 

Messrs.   Veitch 

Moulmein 

Keiv    Garden 

Assam,   Sikkim 

Afessrs.  Brooke 

Moreton  Bay 

Messrs.    Ro/lissou 

S.  Africa 

Kew    Garden 

Ternate  Isles 

Jacob-Makoy 

Trop.   America 

M.  Linden 
Garden  hybrid 
A/essrs.   I  'ec'tch 

Brazil 
Messrs.  Veitck 

Peru 

M.  Linden 

S.  Europe 

Mr.  Berkeley 

Minas 

M.  Linden 

Rio  Negro 

Af.  Linden 

Rio  Negro 

Af.  Linden 

Rio  Negro 

Af.  Linden 

Rio  Negro 

Af.  Linden 

Eastern  Peru 

Af.  Linden 

Japan 

French  Gardens 

Garden  variety 

Afessrs.  Veitch 

Brazil 

Af.  Linden 

Chili 

Air.  Saunders 

Rio  Janeiro 

Air.  Saunders 

Old  Calabar 

Kew  Garden 

South  Sea  Islands 

Afessrs.  Veitch 

Madagascar 

Af.  Linden 

Solomon  Isles 

Afessrs.  Veitch 

South  Sea  Islands 

Mr.  Bull 

south  Sea  IsHyids 

Afessrs.  Veifth 

Origin  unknown 

Russian    Gardens 

South  Sea  Islands 

Afessrs.   Veitch 

Para 

Af.  Linden 

Moulmein 

Kew  Garden 

Brazil 

Af.  De  Smet 

California 

French  Gardens 
Af.   Deleuil 

S.  Africa 

Kew  Garden 

Chili 

Peru 

Afr.  Saunders 

Peru 

Afr.  Saunders 

Brazil 

Af.  Linden 

Java 

Petersb.  Garden 
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CAMELLIAS  AT  SOUTH  LYTCHETT. 

Having  lately  seen  several  notices  of  Camellias 
out-of-doors,  and  an  able  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
H.  Mills,  in  your  impression  of  February  I,  1873,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  short  description  of 
the  Camellias  at  South  Lytchett  House,  which  is  situated 
four  miles  from  Poole,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  tidal  flow,  and  100  feet  above  the  sea-level 
in  Lytchett  Bay,  an  inland  offshoot  of  Poole  Bay.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  cropping  out  of  the  extensive 
heaths  surrounding,  and  slightly  sheltered  by  gently 
rising  hills  north  and  east.  The  Camellias  are  planted 
on  the  west  side  of  a  10  feet  brick  wall  running  north 
to  south,  which  they  overtop  4  or  5  feet,  extending 
from  the  wall  outwards  to  the  walk  9  to  10  feet,  being 
often  cut  back  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  two  shrubs  side  by  side, 
planted  35  years  or  more,  15  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  of  the  double  white  variety,  with  hundreds  of 
fine  flowers  ;  and  single  plants  as  follows  : — Old 
Red  Mottled,  14  feet  high  and  the  same  in  width,  with 
hundreds  of  flowers  as  fine  as  any  under  glass  ;  double 
white,  14  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide  ;  a  small  red  Ane- 
mone-flowered variety,  I2feethigh,  10  feet  wide,  always 
with  plenty  of  flowers,  though  small  ;  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  12  feet  high,  10  feet  wide — this  in  most  seasons 
is  most  beautiful,  and  flowers  very  freely,  having  large 
and  perfect  flowers  ;  double  white,  10  feet  high  and 
8  wide — these  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  health ;  Bealei, 
6  feet  high  and  as  much  through  ;  triumphans  rubra, 
same  size  ;  Old  Red  Mottled,  7  feet  high,  5  feet 
through  ;  variabilis,  7  by  6  feet,  on  the  same  wall. 


January    10,    or    early  on   the  morning  of  the  nth,  \ 
3  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  this  lodged  on  the  Camellia 
plants,  which  were  then  in  flower — double  white  and 
Red  Mottled— hundreds  of  flowers  peeping  through  the 
snow,  with  several  degrees  of  frost  ;  the  sun  rose  bright  l 
and  melted  the  snow,    leaving  the  flowers  uninjured. 
On  December  24,  1870,  Negretti  &  Zambra's  thermo-  1 
meter  indicated  250  of  frost,  and  we  often  had  from  150  1 
to  200  of  frost  during  the  same  winter — 1870-71.   I  was  j 
rather  afraid  the  buds  would  fall  without  expanding, 
but  they  did  not,  and  the  result   was  a  most  profuse 
bloom:  No  doubt  the  tropical  summer  of  1870  matured 
the  wood,  and  thus  enabled  the  plants  to  bring  their  j 
flowers  to  perfection. 

I  find  that  during  the  present  season  the  flowers  have  I 
been  quite  as  fine  as  usual,  though  upon  reference  to  my  I 
register  of  temperatures  by  Pastorelli  and  Negretti  &  I 
Zambra's  thermometers,  I  find  that  up  to  February  26  ! 
only  ten  nights  were  slightly  above  freezing.     Snow  i 
fell  on  February  24,  8  inches  deep,  with  6°  of  frost  in  | 
the  night.     On  the  25th,  by  9  A.M.,  a  thaw  set  in,  and  I 
by  daylight  on  the  26th  the  snow   had  disappeared.  | 
Some  of  the  exposed  flowers  were  injured,  but  where 
there  was  the  least  shelter  from  an  overhanging  branch  , 
I  find  the  blooms  are  as  perfect  as  if  there  had  been 
neither  frost  nor  snow.   Under  all  the  large  plants  there 
are  no  more  fallen  buds  to  be  seen  than  I  could  put  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket. 

After  planting-out  from  pots,  the  plants  are  watered 
in  summer  for  two  years,  when  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  For  pot  plants  the  soil  used  is  half  loam, 
and  a  quarter  each  of  peat  and  sand.  They  require 
good  drainage.     In  this  compost  we  have  plants  8,  9, 


the  sterile  floret  at  the  base  ;  the  radicles  are  protruding 
in  the  usual  situation,  and  the  plumule  emerges  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  In  figs,  c  and  D,  however,  the 
relative  position  is  exactly  reversed.  Fig.  e  shows  the 
front  of  the  same  grain  with  the  husk  removed ; 
fig.  f  is  a  view  from  the  back,  showing  the  peri- 
sperm,  the  cotyledon  and  its  sheath,  the  radicles,  and 
the  plumule.  Fig.  G  shows  the  embryo  seen  from  the 
side  ;  above  is  the  cotyledonary  sheath,  then  the  thick 
fleshy  cotyledon  half  enclosing  the  radicles,  which  grow 
upwards,  and  below  is  the  plumule,  which  passes 
directly  downwards. 

All  our  figures  are  magnified.  It  is  not  every  one 
entering  a  malt-house  who  would  be  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  pick  out  such  a  grain  amid  a  heap  of  others.  We 
believe  we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  case  to  the 
keen  sight  and  quick  observation  of  one  of  Mr.  Lax- 
ton's  children.  We  may  add,  that  some  time  since 
we  submitted  our  sketches  to  General  Munro,  whose 
knowledge  of  grasses,  and  of  what  has  been  written 
concerning  them,  probably  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  botanist ;  and  the  General  stated  his  belief  that 
the  present  instance  was  unique  among  grasses.  We 
have,  however,  seen  a  similar  transposition  in  other 
plants.   M.  T.  M. 


|jonte   Carrespimbmce. 

The  Pheasant's  Feather  Crocus. — In  plate  1416 
of  the  Botanical  Register  there  is  figured  a  most  lovely 
variety  of  Crocus  vernus,  under  the  name  of  C. 
leucorhynchus,  or  "the  Pheasant's  Feather  Crocus."  It 


FlG.    74. — INVERTED   POSITION   OF  EMBRYO    IN    BARLEY. 


Under  a  covered  way,  glazed  overhead,  open  in  front, 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  conservatory,  with  a 
south-east  exposure,  are  trained  to  the  wall  : — Double 
white,  10  feet  high,  7  feet  in  breadth  ;  large  flowered 
single  red,  II  feet  high,  14  feet  in  breadth;  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  10  feet  high,  1 2  feet  in  breadth  ;  Donke- 
laarii,  10  feet  high,  1 1  feet  in  breadth ;  Dunlop's 
Americana,  6  feet  high,  6  feet  in  breadth  ;  Hendersoni, 

10  feet   high,     1 2   feet   in  breadth ;    fimbriata   alba, 
4  feet  high,  4  feet  in  breadth  ;  Bruceana,  8  feet  high, 

11  feet  in  breadth;  delicatissima,  8  feet  high,  8  feet 
in  breadth  ;  concinna,  9  feet  high,  11  feet  in  breadth  ;  j 
and  Rosa  Mundi,  7  feet  high,  7  feet  through.  In  ' 
mild  seasons  the  plants  under  the  covered  way  begin 
flowering  in  October  and  last  through  the  winter  far 
into  May  and  even  June,  having  often  6  or  8  inches  of 
young  shoots  beyond  the  flowers.  Under  a  south  wall 
is  a  plant  of  variabilis,  15  feet  high  and  15  feet  through, 
which  is  in  flower  most  seasons  by  Christmas.  There 
are  younger  plants  singly  in  the  pleasure  ground,  in 
more  exposed  places,  which  flower  freely,  some  of  the 
earliest  of  which  had  their  young  shoots  cut  by  the 
spring  frosts  in  1S72,  which  they  recovered,  and  are 
now  well  set  with  buds. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  which  was  very  dry  and  hot, 
the  soil  in  which  the  Camellias  were  growing  was 
quite  dry  and  hard — the  plants  had  but  little  care,  an 
occasional  wetting  overhead  with  the  engine  was  all 
they  had,  water  being  scarce,  and  everything  requiring 
attention  as  to  moisture.  I  was  doubtful  if  they  would 
retain  their  buds  when  the  soil  got  thoroughly 
moist,  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  they 
all  retained  their  buds,  and  flowered  most  pro- 
fusely in  1865.  1S65  was  also  a  fine  season,  which 
matured  the  wood  and  set  the  buds  in  clusters.  They 
began  flowering  in  October,  and  continued  more  or  less 
in   flower  all  the  winter.     In    1866,  on  the  night  of 


and  10  feet  high,  in  15-inch  pots,  flowering  freely  in 
the  conservatory. 

There  are  planted  out  in  the  conservatory,  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  Donkelaarii,  Double  White,  Fordii, 
Chandlerii  elegans,  fimbriata  alba,  Chandlerii  imbri- 
cata  rubra,  alba  plena,  Double  Red,  and  Colvillii — all 
requiring  annual  pruning  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
Donkelaarii  and  a  large  single  red  variety  set  seed-pods 
in  abundance  [Please  send  us  a  few.  Eds.]  under  the 
covered  way.  The  pods  look  very  much  like  Apples, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  found  them  bitten  and  thrown 
away  by  persons  on  finding  out  their  mistake.  I  have 
seedlings  from  both,  having  the  appearance  of  their 
parents.  They  do  not  flower  under  six  or  seven  years, 
but  I  have  had  flowers  on  them  as  good  as  the  original, 
though  no  better.  I  have  had  seeds  from  othei  varieties 
which  have  not  yet  flowered,  and  these  may  produce 
novelties. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  soil  and  situation  that  they 
have  done  so  well.  A  first-class  gardener  said,  on 
seeing  the  plants,  that  they  were  near  a  salt-pan. 
y antes  Menzies,  Gr.,  South  Lytchett,  Poole. 


TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  ORGANS 
IN  BARLEY. 

Every  now  and  then  in  the  animal  kingdom  we 
meet  with  instances  where  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
misplaced— where,  for  instance,  the  heart  is  placed 
on  the  right  side  instead  of  the  left,  and  so  on. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (fig.  74)  show  that 
this  transposition  is  also  to  be  met  with  among  plants. 
Our  sketches  show  a  case  of  the  kind  in  Barley,  and  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laxton.     It  will  be  seen 

j  that  the  position  of  the  plumule  is  exactly  reversed. 
Fig.  a  represents  the  germination  of  natural  Barley  inag- 

l  nified  ;  fig.  b  shows  the  same  from  the  other  side,  with 


is  pure  white,  with  a  rosy  purple  blotch  or  zone  at  the 
outer  tip  of  each  petal.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Turnham  Green.  Where  is  this 
lovely  flower  now?  May  we  not  hope  that  it  is  still 
preserved,  though  perhaps  in  unknown  and  unap- 
:  preciated  beauty,  in  some  of  those  dear  old-fashioned 
I  gardens  which  yet  linger  here  and  there,  full  of  bright 
reminiscences  of  the  Sweets  and  the  Haworths  and  the 
Herberts,  and  other  fine  old  gardeners  of  the  olden 
time  ?  I  have  before  me  in  bloom,  as  I  write,  a  pot 
of  the  purple  C.  veluchensis,  and  I  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  idea  that  the  Crocus  leucorhynchus  may 
have  been  a  white  seedling  variety  of  this  species,  and 
not  of  C.  vernus.  The  markings  of  the  two  flowers  are 
almost  precisely  alike,  and  there  is  the  same  con- 
spicuous zone-like  blotch  on  the  outer  tip  of  the  petals 
of  each.  //.  Harpur-C  reive,  Rectory,  Drayton- Bean- 
champ,  Tring. 

Bulimus  Goodallii  (see  p.  325)  was  introduced 
here  from  Bristol,  some  20  years  ago,  by  the  late  John 
Ewing,  of  the  Eaton  Nurseries,  but,  as  the  shell  was  in 
much  demand  by  collectors,  it  was  not  suffered  to  become 
very  abundant,  and  has,  I  believe,  long  since  disap- 
peared altogether  from  that  locality.  It  is,  however, 
still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  private  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  attained  sufficient  hold  to  be  deemed  a  pest. 
The  plan  we  adopted  to  obtain  specimens  was  to  place 
damp  boards  on  the  surface  of  the  warm  tan  and  around 
the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  then  after  a  few  hours  they 
would  be  found  sticking  to  the  under  surface.  If 
wanted  for  conchologists,  they  should  be  carefully 
brushed  off  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  from  which  they  may  after- 
wards be  strained,  and  dried  quickly  on  a  cloth  or  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  ;  but  if  the  object  be  merely  to 
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destroy  them  as  "vermin,"  they  can  be  swept  down 
into  a  shallow  pan  of  strong  brine  composed  of  a 
handful  of  common  salt  to  about  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  by  a  little  perseverance  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  their  extermination.  IV.  K.  Bridgman, 
Norwich. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Gray's  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  Turton's  British  Shells  will  be 
perhaps  both  interesting  and  useful  to  those  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  this  unwelcome  visitor  : — 

"Bulimus  Goodallii  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Fauna,  and  indeed  first  described,  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Miller, 
who  found  it  in  some  Pine  beds  at  Bristol ;  it  is  also 
common  in  the  same  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  especially  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and 
has  been  found  near  Manchester  by  Mr.  Williamson. 

"  It  was  first  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
botanist,  in  1816,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  ; 
and  when  he  wanted  a  supply,  he  merely  placed  a  flat 
board  upon  the  surface  of  the  tan,  and  left  two  or  three 
small  dead  worms  beneath  it,  and  never  failed  of  finding 
it  covered  with  them  in  a  few  days." 

The  reference  is  to  the  edition  of  1S40,  p.  6.  P.  A. 
Pryor,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

School  Children's  Flower  Shows. — You  noticed 
some  weeks  since  an  effort  made  at  Leeds  to  establish 
a  Sunday  school  Children's  Flower  show,  and  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  result. 
In  the  Christmas  week,  when  the  children  had  their 
usual  tea  party,  the  Hyacinths,  of  which  100  had  been 
purchased  and  potted  in  October,  were  sold  to  the 
children  at  T>d.  each,  the  greater  portion  were  sold, 
and  very  much  interest  was  manifested,  as  they  carried 
off  their  plants  with  evident  satisfaction.  On  Satur- 
day, March  I,  they  were  all  brought  to  the  school- 
room for  inspection,  and  were  arranged  for  judging, 
that  duty  being  performed  by  a  gentleman's  gardener 
of  Leeds,  who  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  children, 
giving  them  advice  as  to  the  culture  of  such  bulbs, 
praised  their  first  attempt,  and  encouraged  them  to  try 
again.     The  balance-sheet  shows  : — 

Cost  of  bulbs £0  is    o 

Pots,  soil,  and  potting  090 

Bills  printing 050 

Prizes  awarded  ..         ■  •         ..  ..     o  15     o 

Total £240 

The  sale  of  the  bulbs  realised  £1  p.  gd.,  and  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  subscriptions.  Now,  here 
is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  the  good  effects  that  will  probably  spring  out 
of  this  wholesome  competition  and  early  interest  in  the 
culture  of  flowers.  I  think  the  1st  of  March  too  early 
for  a  children's  show,  and  that  it  should  be  a  little 
later,  when  other  simple  spring  flowers  could  also  be 
added.    W.  Dean. 

The  Purple  Constantia  Grape. — In  your  Notices 
to  Correspondents  (p.  334)  you  state  that  this  variety 
of  Grape  is  rather  more  shy  in  bearing  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  some  others.  I  have  grown  the  Purple 
Constantia  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
variety,  and  my  opinion  of  it  differs  from  yours,  as  I 
have  found  it  one  of  the  best  bearing  sorts  grown.  It, 
however,  like  all  the  other  Frontignans,  requires  stove- 
heat,  and  would  not  prosper,  like  the  Hamburghs,  in  a 
cool  or  even  moderately  heated  vinery.  I  find  likewise 
the  Purple  Constantia  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  early 
Grapes  for  fruiting  in  pots,  where  a  little  bottom-heat 
can  be  given,  and  however  early  ripened  it  has  always 
a  highly  perfumed  flavour.  All  the  varieties  of  Frontig- 
nans are  strong-rooting  Vines,  and  make  excellent 
stocks  for  grafting  or  inarching  others  upon.  William 
Tillery: 

Bullfinches.— A  correspondent  very  recently  in- 
quired how  best  to  preserve  fruit  tree  buds  from  their 
destructive  notice.  I  have  some  young  Cherry  trees, 
to  which  they  were  devoting  far  too  much  attention, 
and  destroying  the  fruit  buds  rapidly,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  a  washing  of  paraffin  oil  over  the  shoots  and 
buds,  applying  it  with  a  small  paint  brush  ;  and  since 
doing  so  not  a  bud  has  been  injured.  Such  is  my  ex- 
perience, but  I  cannot  say  it  may  always  be  efficacious. 
W.  D.  [A  washing  of  paraffin  oil  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  deterrent  j  but  how  about  its  application  to 
orchard-trees,  which  are  the  most  patronised  by  bull- 
finches? Eds.] 

The  Price  of  Seeds  and  Trade  Marks. — 
Allow  me  to  endorse  the  remarks  made  by  "  G.  A.  H." 
in  your  last  issue  on  the  adoption  of  trade  marks  by  the 
seed  trade.  Bad  wine  is  no  better  because  taken  out  of  a 
silver  tankard,  so  no  firm's  products  are  the  better  for  a 
trade  mark  ;  and  as  far  as  the  protection  afforded,  they 
might,  as  "  G.  A.  H."  observes,  as  well  patent  at  once. 
Fancy  what  a  speculation  "  Brass  &  Co.'s  Patent 
World-wide,  Wondrous,  Wholesome  Wrinkled  Peas  ; " 
or  "Grass  &  Co.'s  Patent  Magnificent  Micro- 
scopic Mammoth  Mangel "  would  be  !  However, 
the  trade  and  the  public  know  the  value  of  trade 
marks.  I  must  take  exception  to  "G.  A.  H.'s"  re- 
marks concerning  the  Emerald  Gem  Peas  and  novelties 
generally.  He  enters  into  a  calculation,  in  which  he 
is  "all  abroad."  In  the  first  place,  an  acre  of 
Peas  does  not  produce  on  an  average  40  bushels, 
which  is  a  very  exceptional  crop  indeed.  Again, 
he    says    everybody  knows  there     are   32    quarts   in 


a  bushel ;  so  there  are  :  but  can  he  or  any 
other  man  measure  32  quarts,  or  64  single  pints, 
out  of  a  bushel  ?  It  is  well  known  they  cannot,  and  as 
he  is  faulty  in  these  little  calculations,  so  is  he  in  his 
main  argument.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  because 
a  firm  offers  Peas  or  anything  else  at  a  price  per  quart 
which  would  make  the  value  of  an  acre's  production 
;£i6o,  that  they  are  trading  upon  the  "  gullability  of  a 
crop  of  fools,"  for  instead  of  there  being  40  bushels  to 
an  acre  there  may  be  only  a  stock  altogether  of  4  or 
5  bushels,  and  the  expense  of  getting  those  so  great  as 
to  leave  but  a  small  margin  for  profit.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  so  with  regard  to  Emerald  Gem,  but  I  think 
it  decidedly  unfair  of  "  G.  A.  H.,"  when  finding  fault 
with  one  firm,  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  raisers  and 
vendors  of  novelties  generally.  He  must  know  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  selection  and  improvement 
which  seedsmen,  as  a  rule,  go  to,  are  no  small  matters: 
and  I  hold  that  an  increased  price  and  profit  is  their 
just  reward  for  enterprise  and  merit.  There  are 
perhaps  firms  whose  prices  are  not  economical  from 
the  point  of  view  that  "one  who  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  value  of  Potatos"  might  take.  Yet 
the  public  are  right  in  the  main  in  expecting  a  high 
class  article  for  a  high  price,  and  in  their  just  judgment 
will  see  that  seedsmen  generally  are  as  honest  as  their 
neighbours,  however  much  some  of  them  may  assume 
the  virtuous  purple  all  to  themselves.  D.  H. 

Coal  Famine. — The  high  price  of  coals  is  now 
driving  consumers  to  expedients  in  economising  them 
to  the  utmost.  The  localities  of  Royston,  Gog-Magog 
Hills,  and  Newmarket  abound  in  chalk,  and  it  is  now 
being  largely  and  successfully  used  by  many  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  an  adjunct  to  fuel.  A  baker  and 
brewer  of  Whittlesford  asserts  to  a  saving  of  50  per 
cent,  by  an  equal  admixture  of  chalk  and  coal  for  fuel, 
and  an  engine  owner  of  Barrington  says  that  2  cwt.  of 
coals,  with  a  judicious  addition  of  chalk,  is  equal  in 
effect  to  S  cwt.  of  coals.  The  well-known  process  of 
burning  chalk  for  lime  illustrates  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  this  [by  no  means]  novel  application,  as 
the  small  quantity  of  fuel  mixed  with  the  chalk 
results  in  a  fire  of  the  greatest  intensity,  far 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  actual  fuel  if 
used  alone.  The  above  facts  may  be  useful  in  showing 
that  the  large  chalk  formations  of  England  may  yet 
become  a  valuable  source  of  supply  to  the  increased 
heating  powers  now  required  by  this  country  ;  and  it 
appears  just  possible,  that  by  the  aid  of  some  chemical 
admixture,  or  the  absorption  of  some  highly  carbonifer- 
ous matter,  that  it  may  become  of  general  use  for  fuel. 
The  most  successful  method  known  of  burning  it  is  to 
apply  the  chalk  in  a  dry  state,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  coal,  cinders,  or  coke,  upon  an 
established  fire,  and  it  will  burn  brightly  and  intensely, 
and  continue  so  for  some  length  of  time  without  any 
additional  supply  of  materials.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  of  your  correspondents  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  chalk  pits  would  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  report 
to  you  thereon,  as  it  seems  applicable  to  many  of  the 
furnaces  of  nurserymen  and  others,  and  the  burnt  chalk 
{or  lime)  would  be  useful  for  many  purposes  in  the 
garden.  F.  D.,  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire.  [See 
P-  329-] 

Lunar  Weather  Prophets. — 

"  Saturday  new  and  Sunday  fool 
Ne'er  did  no  good,  nor  ne'er  wool." 

The  above  delicious  bit  of  pure  Sussex  is  not  much 
worse  than  lunar  predictions  in  general.   H.  K. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — I  have  read  with 
much  gratification  the  leading  article  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  last  week.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Fish's  capital  letter,  it  appears  to  me  to  point  out 
the  via  media,  which,  if  found  practicable,  it  will  be 
wise  to  adopt.  Now  I  do  not  belong  to  "those  timid 
ones  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  horticulture  main- 
taining an  independent  position."  Horticulture  is  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  run  alone.  I  have  never 
had  a  doubt  of  this.  But  then  comes  the  question 
whether,  if  we  can  make  powerful  alliances,  we  shall 
not  do  our  work  easier,  more  rapidly,  and  more  effec- 
tively? And  if  so,  where  else  shall  we  find  more 
powerful  allies  ?  As  in  every  alliance  we  are  expected 
to  help  as  well  as  be  helped,  there  is  no  need  to  sacri- 
fice our  independence.  I  should  certainly  reject  any 
terms  in  which  we,  as  the  older  if  weaker  brother, 
were  required  to  bare  the  head  or  bend  the  knee.  But 
are  we  sure  that  nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy  our 
powerful  brother?  I  think  some  of  our  friends  have 
been  over  hasty  in  taking  the  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  an  ultimatum.  Men  of  business  know  that 
an  agreement  on  almost  any  subject  that  is  put 
before  them,  is  not  expected  to  be  taken  mtact.  It  is 
open  to  emendation  and  negotiation.  Now,  I  think 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  at  negotiation  before 
the  Society  breaks  with  the  Commissioners.  The 
election  of  a  Horticultural  Defence  Committee,  chosen 
from  the  three  Committees  of  the  Society,  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  step  that  could  be  taken.  Better 
men  could  not  have  been  chosen,  and  they  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  they  were  unanimously  chosen.  On 
them  for  the  moment  rests  a  great  responsibility.  It 
is  their  legitimate  business  to  indicate  and  advocate  a 
policy  that,  while  it  unites  the  different  interests  in  a 
firmer  bond  of  union,  shall  merge  individual  interests  in  I 


an  arrangement  that  shall  include  all  interests,  and  in 
so  doing  work  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture.  It 
is  in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  from  a  sincere  conviction 
that  the  present  Council  have  done  the  best  they  could 
do  lor  our  interests  under  the  circumstances,  that  I 
judge  them  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  Fellows. 
Unless  a  new  charter  is  obtained,  and  the  present  bye- 
laws  are  amended,  what  can  a  new  Council  do? 
William  Paul,  F.R.H.S,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

As  regards  the  crisis  at  South  Kensington,  I 

think  some  of  the  Fellows  are  asking  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  will  get.  It  seems  to  me  that,  though  we 
may  worry  the  Commissioners  a  good  deal,  even  to 
the  full  extent  of  keeping  them  off  the  premises  for  a 
time,  yet  the  Commissioners  have  only  to  exercise  their 
full  power  as  ground  landlords  to  bring  us  to  our  knees 
and  make  us  cry  "peccavi  !"  It  is  nothing  to  them  what 
we  may  have  spent  upon  the  ground,  it  is  all  seizable 
by  them  unless  we  pay  rent.  I  expect  to  find  a  large 
falling  off  in  numbers  of  Fellows  when  the  affair  comes 
to  be  settled.  There  is  surely  no  society  in  London 
which  offers  so  few  advantages  to  those  of  its  sub- 
scribers who  live  a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  "nurse- 
maids' promenade. "  Where  are  its  Transactions  ? 
What  is  the  "ballot  for  plants  "  worth?  Of  what 
value  are  the  seeds  which  are  given  away  ?  And 
as  to  the  chandler  shop  style  of  letting  us  take  a  friend 
to  the  shows  at  a  shilling  less  than  the  said  friend 
could  get  in  without  us,  it's  all  nonsense.  A  Suburban 
Fellow. 

Lilium  Thomsonianum. — Permit  me  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Niven's  remark  about  Lilium  Thomsoni- 
anum, that  flowering  bulbs  of  this  species  can  be  easily 
produced,  even  without  the  sine  tjuli  non  of  limestone 
gravel.  The  bulb  of  this  plant  is  annually  formed 
anew ;  the  old  one  entirely  decays.  This  latter  serves 
for  some  time  as  nourishment  and  support  for  the  shoot, 
which  soon  makes  its  growth  independently  from  the 
decaying  bulb,  and  so  much  so  that  it  nourishes  even  a 
quantity  of  small  bulbs  that  are  produced  between 
the  scales  of  the  newly  forming  and  those  of  the  decay- 
ing bulb.  These  small  bulbs  are  sometimes  produced 
in  such  large  quantities  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
first  position,  which  is  next  the  root-stalk,  but  are 
driven  onward,  remaining,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  root-stock  by  a  sort  of  navel  string,  and  deriving, 
as  it  appears,  their  nourishment  from,  and  to  the 
detriment  of,  the  newly  forming  bulb.  Now,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  to  the  bulbs  about  now,  or  even  later 
in  the  season,  to  scratch  ofl  the  soil  round  the  bulb, 
and  to  cut  off  the  old  still  fresh  scales,  as  well  as  the 
above-described  young  bulblets,  taking  great  care  not 
to  hurt  the  root-stock  and  the  leaves.  This  done  once 
or  twice,  the  bulb  must  be  left  to  itself.  In  May  begin 
to  withhold  gradually  the  water,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  at  least  five  good  flowering  bulbs  are  at 
hand,  which,  when  the  leaves  get  withered,  must  be 
taken  up  and  kept  dry  for  two  months.  Max  Leichtlin, 
Carlsruhe,  Baden.  [The  peculiar  formation  of  bulbs 
above  referred  to,  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
memoir  by  M.  Duchartre  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Eds.] 

Violet  Victoria  Regina. — I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  my  Violet  Victoria  Regina.  Although  a 
seedling  from  the  Czar,  the  leaves  are,  as  you  will 
see,  like  those  of  Devoniensis,  with  which  it  is,  no 
doubt,  crossed,  as  beds  of  the  two  sorts  grew  side  by 
side.  The  perfume,  too,  is  good,  as  is  also  the  size  of 
the  flowers.  But  what  I  hope  to  get  is  quite  a  new 
race  of  Violets,  for  out  of  about  30  seedlings  from  it 
there  are  no  two  alike.  They  include  also  several 
shades  of  colour  :  some  have  much  white  in  the  centre, 
so  that  we  may  hope  to  get  sweet  Violets  with  margins 
like  Pansies  ;  some  of  them,  too,  are  much  rounder 
than  the  parent.  The  blooms  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage.  George  Lee,  Clevedon.  [The  flowers  are  large, 
well  expanded,  and  very  sweet,  of  a  rich  purple  colour. 
It  will  certainly  be  an  acquisition.  Eds.] 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — With  regard  to  Dr.  Prior's 
inquiry  respecting  the  Scotch  Thistle,  it  may  afford 
him  some  light  on  the  subject  to  know  that  at  the  time 
I  was  preparing  Domestic  Botany  for  the  press  (pub- 
lished in  1871),  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
Professor  of  Scottish  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  know  if  there  was  any  historical  evidence  in 
support  of  the  common  legend,  which  ascribes  the 
adoption  of  a  Thistle  as  an  emblem  of  Scotland  to  the 
following  circumstance  : — In  the  last  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Danes,  they  made  an  attempt,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  to  attack  the  Scottish  camp.  In  doing 
so  some  of  the  soldiers  got  among  Thistles,  which 
pricked  them  so  that  they  could  not  keep  silence,  and 
the  noise  being  heard  by  the  Scottish  sentinels  the 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  camp  arose,  encountered, 
and  defeated  the  Danes.  This,  I  learn,  has  nothing  to 
support  it  in  Scottish  history  as  a  circumstance  that  ever 
took  place,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  pretty 
invented  story  having  become  legendary.  It  appears 
that  the  head  of  the  Thistle  was  first  used  in  1488  as 
the  badge  of  a  clan.  In  1540  James  V.  instituted  the 
"  Order  of  the  Thistle,"  and  which  in  time  led  to  its 
becoming  the  badge  of  Scottish  royalty.  In  neither  of 
these  dates  is  there  any  evidence  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine at  the  present  time  whether  there  was  any  special 
species  of  Thistle  chosen  for  this  great  honour  ;  and  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  the  species  could  be  recognised  by 
the  earliest  heraldic  representations,  for  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  artists  in  those  days— as  some  are  now — 
were  not  particularly  strict  in  making  botanical  draw- 
ings. With  regard  to  Onopordon  Acanthium,  although 
it  has  been  naturalized,  it  is  nevertheless  rare  in  Scot- 
land ;  it  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  gardens, 
where  it  grows  from  6  to  8  feet  high  ;  and  its  numerous 
hoary  branches,  terminated  by  a  head  of  lilac  flowers, 
make  it  to  be  a  plant  of  special  note.  I  have  known 
it  to  be  carried  as  an  emblem  in  the  processions  of 
gardeners'  societies,  and  called  the  "  Scotch  Thistle." 
I  remember  in  my  youth  being  told  that  it  grew  on  the 
once-famed  stronghold,  Dumbarton  Castle,  which  may 
have  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  the  honour  of  being 
the  badge  of  Scotland.  Cnicus  acaulis— which  name 
it  has  obtained  by  its  flower-head  growing  close  to  the 
ground— is  also  known  to  me  to  have  been  called  the 
Scotch  Thistle  ;  and  having  spines  it  would  readily 
make  those  who  trod  upon  it,  not  well  shod,  cry  out, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  Danish  soldiers. 
J.  Smith,  Ex-curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Keiu. 

Apricot  Flowering.  —  Observations  taken  at 
Gordon  Castle  of  first  flower  of  Apricot  seen  open  on 
a  south  wall  since  the  year  1852,  as  denoting  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  that  period  :  — 
1852,  February  28  ;  1S53,  March  4  ;  1854,  March  2  ; 
1S55,  March  S  ;  1856,  March  1  ;  1S57,  March  1— ther- 
mometer 65°  in  shade  ;  1858,  February  25  ;  1859, 
February  22;  1S60,  March  9;  1S61,  February  24; 
1862,  February  2S  ;  1S63,  February  24  ;  1S64, 
March  2;  1S65,  March  15;  1S66,  February  23; 
1867,  February  21  ;  186S,  March  2  ;  1869,  February 
12  ;  1S70,  March  9  ;  1871,  March  3  ;  1S72,  February 
20;  1S73,  March  2.  J.   IV. 

Celeriac. — Can  any  of  your  readers  advise  me, 
from  their  own  experience,  as  to  the  most  successful 
method  of  cultivating  the  above  esculent  root  in  this 
country?  I  have  tried  it  on  several  occasions,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  growing  it  to  anything  approach- 
ing what  I  have  lately  seen  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  is  much  esteemed,  especially  for 
making  salads,  and  most  successfully  cultivated,  grow- 
ing to  the  weight  of  from  4  lb.  to  6  lb.  I  believe  it  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  so  successfully 
grown  in  this  country,  but  this  may  be  for  the  want 
of  a  fair  trial,  owing  to  its  not  being  so  much 
esteemed  here  as  on  the  Continent.  E.  Morgan,  The 
Butts,  Harrcav-on-the-Hill. 

On  Pruning  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. — An 
idea  has  struck  me  as  to  the  final  pruning  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  especially  those  in  orchard-houses,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  will,  I  hope,  insure  that  which 
is  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  operation,  viz.,  that 
the  bud  cut  to  should  prove  a  leaf-bud  and  not  a 
blossom-bud.  It  is  highly  thought  of  by  one  of  our 
first  horticulturists,  which  induces  me  to  lay  it  before 
your  readers.  It  is  well-known  in  horticultural  science 
that  a  blossom-bud  is  only  an  arrested  leaf-bud,  and 
that  the  check  put  by  various  methods  of  cultivation 
upon  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  trees  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  formation  of  blossom-buds.  If,  there- 
fore, extra  strength  can  be  early  thrown  into  any 
individual  bud,  that  bud  would  remain  a  strong  leaf- 
bud,  and  not  degenerate  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
into  a  blossom-bud.  Nature  would  seem  to  point  out 
that  the  last  effort  made  by  the  tree  towards  repro- 
duction for  the  year  is  exhausted  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe  and  falls.  If,  therefore,  the  final  pruning  be  made 
just  before  that  period — that  is,  before  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  the  terminal  bud  cut  to  will  acquire  a  small 
portion  of  strength  from  the  last  effort  of  the  sap  to 
reproduce,  which  will  insure  its  being  a  strong  leaf-bud 
without  causing  it  to  break  into  a  shoot  as  it  would 
do  by  earlier  pruning,  for  I  find  if  the  pruning  be  done 
only  a  little  too  soon,  the  bud  will  burst,  and  two  very 
minute  leaves  show  themselves  ;  this  I  conceive  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  might  suffer  from  the  cold  of 
winter.  The  only  question  then  is  as  to  the  exact  time 
for  performing  the  pruning,  which  nothing  but  expe- 
rience can  develope  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present, 
it  is  just  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  completed. 
The  fruit  would  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  the 
removal  of  the  leaves  after  they  have  finished  their 
work  of  elaborating  the  sap,  and  sunshine  being  ad- 
mitted more  freely  would  tend  to  perfect  the  last 
ripening  process  of  both  fruit  and  wood.  John 
Fountaine,  Southacrc  Rectory,  Brandon.  [There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  force  and  truth  in  our  corre- 
spondent's reasoning,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  extremely 
.'  Ificult  to  hit  the  happy  time  for  performing  the  opera- 
lion  of  pruning  ;  as  so  much  will  depend  on  atmo- 
spheric and  other  influences.  A  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere from  dry  to  moist  would  upset  all  arrangements 
with  the  sap  of  the  tree  and  the  ripening  process. 
Besides,  the  character  of  the  bud,  whether  flower  or 
leaf,  is  impressed  on  it  at  so  very  early  a  stage  that  we 
have  grave  doubts  whether  any  process  of  pruning  yet 
known  can  be  relied  on  with  certainty  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Our  Correspondent's  "idea"  is  theo- 
retically a  happy  one,  but  we  doubt  its  practicability. 
Eds.] 

How  to  Prevent  Damp  from  Entering  into 
Stone. — Permit  me,  through  your  valuable  journal,  to 
give  to  the  public  a  piece  of  information  which  they 


have  long  been  inquiring  after.  Many  have  asked  the 
question,  How  can  we  prevent  damp  from  entering 
into  stonework  ?  and  some  have  asked  if  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  vegetable  substances  from  growing  upon 
stone.  The  following  ingredients,  melted  and  mixed 
together,  and  applied  while  in  a  hot  state  to  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  will  prevent  all  damp  from  entering  into 
it,  and  also  those  vegetable  substances  from  growing 
upon  it: — 14  lb.  resin,  I  lb.  Russian  tallow,  1  quart 
linseed  oil.  This  simple  remedy  has  been  proved 
upon  a  piece  of  very  porous  stone,  made  into  the  form 
of  a  basin,  and  two  coats  of  this  liquid  being  applied 
caused  it  to  hold  water  as  well  as  any  earthenware 
vessel.    William  Cross,  in  the  "Builder." 

Erica  herbacea.  —  There  are  few  instances 
amongst 'plants  where  a  somewhat  numerous  series  of 
forms  of  one  class  is  allowed  to  override  so  effectually 
the  more  extensive  use  of  "the  best  of  its  kind," 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  hardy  Heaths, 
and  that  lovely  variety,  E.  herbacea.  The  Irish 
Heaths — Menziesias,  red,  blue,  and  white — I  shall 
not  class  with  the  true  Ericas.  We  have  at 
least  a  score  of  the  latter  :  and  what  I  complain  of 
is  that  too  generally  this  score,  or  a  selection  from  it, 
is  made  to  supply  our  wants,  whilst  the  very  lovely  E. 
herbacea,  and  with  it,  its  close  allies  in  appearance,  the 
two  Mediterranean  varieties,  are  entirely  overlooked  or 
discarded.  There  is  the  true  E.  herbacea,  and  E.  her- 
bacea carnea,  a  variety  distinct  in  colour,  answering  to 
the  name  it  carries.  Did  I  require  a  lovely  trio,  here 
they  are  : — E.  herbacea,  bright  purple  ;  E.  herbacea 
carnea,  rosy  pink,  or  according  to  botanists  carmine  ; 
and  E.  mediterranea  alba,  white.  There  can  be  no 
more  constant  plants  than  these.  If  planted  in  peaty 
soil,  having  a  few  stone  boulders  placed  half  in  the 
ground  and  half  out,  so  that  the  dense  prostrate 
branchlets  can  rest  upon  them  more  or  less,  they  will 
thrive  well.  They  are  evergreens  of  chaste  aspect  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  bear  lovely  masses  of 
bloom,  varying  in  density  and  in  colour  for  seven  or 
eight  months.  The  blooms  begin  to  show  themselves 
in  their  earlier  stages  when  they  are  of  greenish  hue, 
in  the  early  autumn,  increasing  in  size  and  colour  as 
the  winter  "wears,"  until  in  March  they  become 
masses  of  bloom,  as  previously  stated,  maintaining 
their  beauty  away  into  the  hot  months,  which  dispel 
from  them,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  last  vestige 
of  colour.  Even  then  the  flowers  adhere  to  their 
stems.  This  kind  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  hilly  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  sheltering  nooks  situate  upon 
some  of  the  most  exposed  alpine  ridges.  William 
Earley. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
— "An  Old  Exhibitor"  has  complained  in  some- 
what inconsistent  language  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  is  not  sent,  as  the  Proceedings  were  formerly, 
to  all  the  Fellows.  The  reason  is,  that  of  the  3572 
Fellows  now  on  the  books  but  a  small  proportion 
care  to  have  the  Journal  at  all.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  money  to  print  a  number 
sufficient  to  supply  them.  Any  person,  however,  who 
is  entitled  to  the  Journal  without  payment  will  receive 
it  regularly  if  he  will  apply  to  me  for  it  by  letter. 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington. 

To  Protect  Young  Trees  from  Game,  &c. — 
Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  readers  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  most  effectual  method  of  protecting  young 
park  and  orchard  trees  from  injury  by  sheep,  hares,  and 
rabbits.  This  is  merely  to  take  a  piece  of  some  of  the 
advertised  galvanised  wire  nettings,  say,  of  I J  or 
2  inch  mesh,  and  wind  this  two  or  three  times  round 
the  stem  of  the  tree  to  be  protected,  but  not  too 
tightly.  This  will  expand  with  or  yield  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  stem,  and  will  require  no  further  attention 
whatever,  and  will  last  for  many  years — probably  as 
long  as  the  tree  requires  protection,  and  neither 
hare,  rabbit,  nor  sheep  will  touch  a  tree  so 
protected.  To  sufficiently  guard,  however,  against 
sheep  and  deer,  who  occasionally  take  a  fancy 
to  elevate  themselves  upon  their  hind  legs,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  netting  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet 
wide.  But  this  can  be  had  of  any  desired  width  up 
to  6  feet,  from  the  manufacturers,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  few  yards  of  this  will  effectually  protect 
a  considerable  number  of  trees,  in  accordance,  of 
course,  with  the  girth  of  their  stems.  In  cases  where 
trees  are  also  exposed  to  injury  from  horses  and  bul- 
locks, as  well  as  sheep  and  game,  it  is  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  already  described,  to  sur- 
round each  tree  with  six  strong  wooden  posts,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  leaning  considerably  outwards, 
surmounted  by  a  strong  single  rail,  at  a  height  of 
2^  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  distance  of  6  feet, 
more  or  less,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  This  will  keep 
horses  and  bullocks  at  a  safe  distance  from  it,  and  will 
allow  sheep  to  pass  freely  under  it,  so  that  they  can 
graze  close  up  to  the  wire-protected  stem.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford. 

The  Plague  of  Rabbits. — I  have  had  great  expe- 
rience with  plagues  of  rabbits  and  rats,  and  I  would 
say  to  all  those  who  are  situated  as  I  have  been,  grow 
and  encourage  weasels  and  cats  by  the  thousand  [!].  The 
former  is  a  bold,  dashing,  chivalrous-looking  fellow  of 
good  countenance,  and  who  never  did  a  mean  act  to 


any  "  blue  apron"  that  I  could  ever  hear  of,  while  I 
have  often  been  eye-witness  of  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  he  paralyses  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rabbit.  Wherever 
he  is  allowed  to  roam  in  freedom,  no  barked  trees  will 
be  seen.  Poor  puss  we  cannot  do  without  in  our 
domestic  dwellings,  and  she  is  mighty  useful  about  a 
garden.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  owing 
to  the  strict  preservation  of  game  the  two  friends  that 
I  have  recommended  are  all  but  annihilated,  in  this 
place  at  least ;  and  where  I  could  some  years  back  plant 
hundreds  of  acres  of  trees  without  their  being  barked 
by  rabbits  or  hares,  all  I  plant  now  are  eaten  off  before 
they  have  been  planted  a  week.  Keepers  kill  weazels  and 
cats — in  fact  exterminate  them,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds 
increase,  rabbits  and  hares  not  excepted  ;  but  if  the 
keepers  are  not  proof  against  the  prayers  of  housewives, 
they  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  comfort  hereafter. 
Go  where  I  will  in  this  quarter,  the  prayer  is 
"  The  curse  of  Cram  well  on  thim  that  killed  my  cat, 
for  me  and  the  childer  are  ate  wid  thim  thieving  rats 
and  mice."  I  lately  had  to  contend  with  a  gang  of 
rats  (and  bastes  of  mighty  evil  countenance  they  are), 
which  took  up  an  almost  unassailable  position  among 
the  roots  of  a  very  aged  Ash  tree,  and  in  one  night  in 
October  last  destroyed  and  disfigured  about  one  cart- 
load of  Potatos  that  were  clamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  stronghold.  Now,  Lord  Clyde  could  not 
have  taken  up  his  position  with  more  skill.  The  roots 
forming  a  kind  of  network,  bade  defiance  to  both  terrier 
and  ferret.  One  would  think  that  the  defenders  of  the 
garrison  had  taken  the  correct  measurement  of  all  the 
craniums  of  the  canine  and  feline  gender  in  the  county, 
for  so  nice  was  the  calculation,  that  a  rat  could  find 
egress  and  ingress  when  the  big  head  of  Mr.  Ferret 
was  inadmissible.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Poison  I 
detest  (have  had  to  pay  for  this)  ;  traps  of  no  avail ;  I 
therefore  determined  to  shell  them  out.  Now,  with  all 
Mr.  Rat's  art  in  strategy,  he  never  learnt  how  to  keep 
out  the  shells.  The  shells  in  question — not  Palliser — ■ 
were  a  lot  of  empty  castaway  phials  belonging  to  my 
wife,  that  I  charged  with  the  murderous  saltpetre  and 
an  odd  taste  of  nitroglycerine,  by  way  of  variety.  The 
end  of  a  coil  of  fuze  was  placed  in  each  of  the  shells 
(nitroglycerine  excepted) ;  the  phials  or  shells  being 
narrow  in  diameter  were  introduced  into  the  strong- 
hold by  wires  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  two  or  three 
dozen  were  in  suitable  position,  all  were  fired.  The 
result  was  that  sundry  pieces  of  limbs,  tails,  heads, 
&c,  were  ejected  from  the  fortress;  after  a  little 
time  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  sundry  wounded — 
some  only  skin-deep,  more  disabled  for  life — hobbled 
out.  All  the  wounded  and  prisoners  were  kindly 
treated,  and  removed  to  the  nearest  rat-hold  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where,  of  course,  they  gave  in  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  quarter  they  lately  held, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  been  troubled 
with  none  of  these  vermin  since.  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me,  but  the  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  show  by 
practice  that  rabbits  can  be  shelled  out  of  quarters  as 
well  as  rats  ;  and  of  all  evils  that  can  befal  either  of 
these  two  ruffianly  tribes,  they  consider  that  a  scorching 
and  mauling  from  Mr.  Saltpetre  is  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  visitations  that  rabbit  and  rat  flesh  is  heir  to. 
William  Jones,  Kilbov. 

A  Dry  Soil  and  the  Potato  Disease.  —  I  see 
Mr.  Gilbert  attributes  the  freedom  from  disease  of  the 
Potatos  which  he  grew  in  his  Melon  frames  to  the 
absence  of  wet,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  Whatever  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease,  the  practical  farmer 
and  gardener  sets  it  down  shortly  to  the  wet,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  end  any  practical  measures  which 
are  found  to  arrest  the  plague  will  be  based  upon  this 
conclusion  and  nothing  more.  I  have  always  found, 
in  bad  seasons,  that  protection  from  rain  was  the 
greatest  safeguard.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  any  one  will  cover  a  patch  of  Potatos  with  a 
frame  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  keep  them 
perfectly  dry,  without  excluding  air  and  light,  that 
patch  will  escape  wholly,  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 
while  those  around  will  be  done  for,  that  is,  in  a  season 
like  the  past  ;  and  vice  versA  if,  in  a  dry  season,  a 
portion  of  the  crop  is  well  deluged  with  cold  water  at 
the  critical  period,  the  disease  will  be  produced.  I  will 
only  mention  two  of  the  many  instances  I  could  give 
which  seem  to  prove  this  conclusively.  We  force  two 
long  pits  of  Potatos  every  season,  getting  the 
latest  crop  in  by  the  end  of  April  or  middle  of 
May,  and  during  the  last  eight  years  we  have  never  had 
disease  in  these  pits  but  once,  and  then  only  at  one 
place — about  two  lights  at  one  end  that  had  been 
inadvertently  over-watered,  or,  rather,  left  exposed  to 
the  cold  spring  rains  when  the  crop  was  finishing.  The 
other  instance  occurred  this  season  in  a  neighbour's 
garden  here,  which  was  wholly  planted  with  Paterson's 
Victoria,  all  of  which  were  a  complete  failure  but  one 
row,  and  that  was  protected  by  a  thick  row  of  Peas, 
which  had  been  blown  over  partially  by  the  west  wind, 
and  so  saved  the  Potato  row  on  the  other  side  from 
the  rain,  for  when  taken  up  the  soil  was  quite  dry,  and 
every  Potato  good  and  sound.  This  I  saw  myself. 
All  the  Potatos  in  the  garden  were  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 
J.  Simpson,  Wortlev. 

Lee-chee  Fruit. — I  have  noticed  the  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  respecting 
this  fruit,  and  also  the  reply  of  Captain  King,  and  I 
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Notable   Gardens. 

Hatfield,  Herts. — The  cut  fig.  75isa  plan  of  one 
of  the  new  flower-garden  designs,  just  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Bennett  at  Hatfield  House,  Herts.  This  design  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  circular  beds,  in  order  that  it  may 
bear  a  perfectly  distinct  feature  from  either  of  the  other 
flower  gardens.  The  plan  is  simple  yet  telling,  and  is 
one  that  can  be  most  effectively  bedded.  Mr.  Bennett's 
experience  of  the  good  effect  produced  by  circular  beds 
at  Enville  has,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  adopt  the  same, 
at  least  in  one  garden,  at  Hatfield.     Besides,  this  garden 
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quite  agree  with  the  latter  gentleman,  that  it  is  unfair  j  a  species  of  Myrica  (M.  Nagi),  figured  in  the  Bol.  Mag., 
to  judge  the  value  of  a  fruit  from  dried  specimens,  t.  5727.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Who  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  flavour  of  the  Fortune,  and  has  been  fruited  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Eds.] 
Grape  from  tasting  a  raisin,  or  as  to  the  value  of  a  dessert 
Apple  from  the  dried  Normandy  Pippins  of  the  shops  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Lee-chee,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
North  of  China,  Ly-chee,  ranks,  in  the  estimation  of 
residents  in  the  East,  second  to  the  Mangosteen ; 
which  is  generally  considered  the  finest  fruit  in  the 
world.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fruit  in  the  fresh 
state,  as,  when  dried,  few  people  in  the  East  think  it 
worth  eating  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth, 
that  it  bears  no  comparison  to  the  Date  as  a  dried 
fruit.  To  show  exactly  what  it  is  when  fresh, 
I  enclose  a  drawing  I  made  in  Shanghai,  from 
a  specimen  selected  at  random  from  the  dessert- 
table,  and  which,  you  will  see,  differs  materially  from 
the  engraving  on  p.  293.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one- 
third  larger,  and  the  outer  shell  is  not  warty,  but  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  marked  by  slight  creases  into 
hexagons,  which  subsequently  in  drying  shrink  into 
"  warts."  This  shell  is  not  brittle,  but  something  like 
the  shell  of  a  boiled  Chestnut,  though  quite  dry,  and 
instead  of  the  "hollow  space  and  thin  layer  of  sweet 
gum,"  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  the  inside 
is  quite  filled  with  white, 
transparent,  juicy  flesh 
of  exquisite  flavour,  and 
inside  of  which  is  the 
brown  stone  or  kernel. 
My  opinion,  founded 
upon  a  long  residence 
in  the  East,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Ly-chee  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  is  that,  pro- 
viding the  expense  of 
cultivation  in  this 
country  does  not  alto- 
gether put  it  out  of  the 
question,  this  would  be 
a  most  desirable  addi- 
tion to  our  table  fruits, 
and  one  that  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  appre- 
ciated when  known. 
While  on  the  subject 
of  exotic  fruits,  I  send 
you  sketches  of  two 
others,  executed  also  in 
Shanghai  from  living 
specimens.  The  first  is 
the  Bippo,  which  flou- 
rishes in  Shanghai 
(which  the  Ly-chee 
does  not),  and,  as 
Peaches  grow  there  in 
the  form  of  orchard 
trees,  I  should  say  there 
would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  this  tree  to 
stand  our  climate  in  the 
open,  with  the  protec- 
tion  of  a   wall,    more 

especially  as    it    is    in 

perfection  in  China  early 

in  the  year,  before  the 

weather  gets  very  hot, 

and  in  winter  has  often 

to  undergo    very    hard 

frost.      The  fruit,    you 

will    see,    is    smallish, 
and  bome  in  clusters  of 

three  or  four.  The  outer 

skin  is   very  thin,  and 

covered    slightly    with 

down  ;    colour  yellow. 

The  flesh  is  similar  in 

texture  to  a  Plum,  and  is  also  yellow,  and  encloses  a 

variable  number  of  brown,  hard  seeds.    The  flavour  is 

very  fine,  and,  being   slightly   sub-acid,  it  is  a  most 

refreshing  fruit.      The    second   sketch  represents   the 

"  Yung-may,"  or  Arbutus,  which  also  grows  to  perfec- 
tion in  Shanghai.  Some  of  your  readers  will  know  better 

than  I  can  tell  them  what  species  it  belongs  to,  but  I 

should  say  not  Unedo,ifthis  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 

that,  once  eaten,  there  is  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, as  I,  for  one,  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a 

delicious  fruit — very  juicy,  and  rather  more  acid  than 

the  Bippo.    Nothing  is  more  refreshing,  on  a  hot  day, 

than  a  few  of  these  fruits  iced  ;  and  as  they  come  in  in 

July,  they  are  just  in  time  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

In  tie  centre  of  these  is   a  small  stone,  to  which  the 

flesh  adheres  as  in  a  clingstone  Peach.     The  cells  all 

radiate  from   the   centre,  giving  the  fruit  a  granular 

appearance,  and  they  are  slightly  rough  to  the  touch, 

though,   as  there  is  no  skin  or  shell,   they  are  quite 

glossy  in  appearance  ;  the  colour  is  a  dark  crimson. 

H.    B.  Harris,   Buckhurst  Hill.     [The   finest   dried 

Lee-chees  we  ever  saw  or  tasted  were  shown  at  the 

last  meeting  of  the   Scientific  Committee  by  Mr.  J. 

Russell  Reeves,  F.  R.  S.     The  Bippo  above  referred  to 

is  evidently  the   Loquat,    Eriobotrya  japonica, 

nearly  allied  species. 


Sooly  qua,  though  belonging  I  to  the  Cucurbits', 
differs  very  materially  from  a  Cucumber  ;  it  cannot  be 
eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  is  only  useful  at  a  certain  age. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  thin  shell  divided  internally 
into  three  divisions,  filled  with  a  fibrous  substance  and 
seeds,  and  has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  Gourd  with 
a  lid,  having  a  lid-like  formation  on  the  point  of  the 
fruit. 

Sooly  qua  is  a  plant  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  year  1692— 1S0  years  ago,  under  the 
name  of  Cucumis  acutangulus  ;  and  again  in  1812  under 
the  name  of  Luffa  fcetida,  the  Stinking  Luffa.  The  plant 
is  now  called  by  botanists  Luffa  acutangula,  Roxb. 
The  name  in  Arabic  is,  according  to  Forskahl,  Louff. 
This  curious  Gourd  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  and 
was  cultivated  in  China  and  Arabia,  and  has  been  used 
as  a  vegetable  in  India  in  all  probability  from  time 
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having  an  antique  appearance,  these  beds  are  fully  in  !  immemorial,  it  being  a  common  weed  all  oyer  that 
character,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  being  readily  country,  growing  in  hedges  and  waste  places,  being  very 
filled  and  easily  kept  in  order.  The  flower-beds,  generally  cultivated  about  villages.  It  is  known  in 
just  done  away  with,  were  of  odd  design,  and  not  Lower  Bengal  by  the  name  of  Ghurah,  by  the  Nepaul- 
at  all  suited  to  the  bedding  of  the  19th  century.  An  ese  as  Toria,  and  in  Tamil  speaking  districts  as  Nora 
arcade  of  Limes  encloses  this  garden  on  every  side,  pekun  Kai.  The  fruit,  when  about  half  grown,  is  an 
as  partially  shown  in  the  plan.     The  trees  of  which  it  1  excellent  vegetable.     Giving  it  all  the  credit  possible — 

when   it  is  in  a  young 
state   it   is   one  of  the 
„  __  _  best    of    native    vege- 

tables. The  fruit  varies 
much  in  size,  growing 
from  I  to  24  feet  long. 
The  productive  power 
of  the  plant  is  wonder- 
ful, and  it  may  without 
fear  of  contradiction  be 
said  to  be  the  most 
prolific  of  all  the 
Cucurbits,  and  being 
wholesome,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  useful 
to  the  poorer  classes  of 
India.  According  to 
Rheede  the  roots  in 
decoction  are  purgative, 
and  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  is  useful  in 
impetigo. 

After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  plant,  and 
watching      it     through 
the    various    stages    of 
growth,    I  am  satisfied 
that     the     Sooly     qua 
is  really  no  other  plant 
than   Luffa    acutangula 
in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion, improved  by  cul- 
tivation.      It    has    not 
even  the  credit  of  being 
a  variety  of  the  species 
acutangula,   but   is   the 
identical  plant  worked 
in  and  with  itself  until 
driven  into  a  malforma- 
tion,    thus    causing    a 
useful  plant  to  betome 
a    benefit    to    no    one 
other   than   those   who 
get  eight  annas  a  seed 
for  it  !    No  clearer  illus- 
tration could  be  given 
as  to  how  far  Nature 
will  yield  to  human  in- 
terference, but  there  is  a 
limit  to  Nature's  good 
nature,    and  she  some- 
times rebels,  as  in  this 
case.      The   driving  of 
Luffa    acutangula    into 
the  Chinese  Cucumber, 
Sooly  qua,  has  simply  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
plant  as  a  food-yielding  agent.    The  plant  has  become  in 
its  supposed  improved  condition  in  great  measure  impo- 
tent, and  the  returns  of  fruit-bearing  are  about  99  abor- 
tions to  one  perfect  fruit.    The  fruit  has  at  the  same  time 
deteriorated  in  quality.     The  natural  produce  is  nearly 
smooth  and  perfectly  tender  when  half  grown.    In  Sooly 
qua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  has  become  pitted  in 
its  young  state  as  if  it  had  had  the  smallpox,  and  before 
it  is  half  grown  fibre  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  flesh,   thereby  spoiling  the  otherwise  tender  fruit. 
In  fact  this  is  a  case  of  wasted  energy.     It  is  probable 
that  had  the  plant  been  crossed  by  some  other  species, 
and  a  new  variety  produced,  the  result  might  have  been 
something  useful.     As  it  is,  it  is  neither  a  gain  nor  a 
credit  to  horticulture.  A.  T.  Jaffrty. 
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Fig.   75. — FLOWER  GARDEN  AT  HATFIELD  house. 


is  composed  are  planted  34  yards  apart,  and  trained  to 
form  a  roof  of  arching  boughs.  The  inner  side  of 
the  arcade  is  opened  in  archways,  through  which 
the  flower-beds  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  A 
circular  basin  of  water,  ornamented  with  rock- 
work,  occupies  the  centre,  the  water  dripping  grace- 
fully over  it.  Around  this  is  a  gravel  walk, 
next  to  which  are  four  flower-beds,  and  then  a  space 
of  turf  between  the  beds,  and  a  circular  row  of  Junipers 
that  enclose  these  four  beds  and  circular  basin  ;  from 
the  centre  walk  strike  transversely  walks  of  an  equal 
width  across  the  turf ;  in  each  angle  of  the  garden 
stands  an  ancient  Mulberry  tree,  said  to  be  the  first 
introduced  into  this  country.  This  garden,  from  the 
seclusion  which  may  be  enjoyed  beneath  its  clustered 
arcades,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Privy  Gardens. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  both  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  his  lady  take  a  great  interest  in  horti- 
culture. The  ground  covered  by  the  design  is  a  little 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent.  H. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 


The  Wonderful  Cucumber.  Sooly  Qua. — 
It  is  hardy  against"  a  south  wall  What  is  this  wonderful  plant,  producing  fruit  6  feet 
in  the  South  'of  England,  and  might  easily  be  fruited  in  length  and  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter?  (1.)  It  is  not 
in  a  heated  orchard-house.  The  Yang-mae  or  Yung-may,  a  Cucumber.  (2. )  The  plant  is  nothing  new.  (3.)  It 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  is  not  an  Arbutus,  but    is  no  improvement. 


jfaiias  of  §aah%t 

Fruit  Culture  under  Glass.  By  D.  Thomson, 
author  of  the  Handy-Book  of  the  Floioer  Garden,  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple, 
&c.     Blackwood. 

We  owe  Mr.  Thomson  some  apology  for  our  some- 
what tardy  notice   of  this  capital  little  work  of  his 
The  author  is  well  known  to  be  a  thorough  master  of 
his  profession,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  best  prac- 
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tical  gardeners  of  the  present  day.  We  therefore 
expected,  on  opening  this  volume,  to  find  it  brimful  of 
good  sound  practical  advice,  and  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. The  work  before  us  is  a  true  gardener's 
book.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style, 
telling  us  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner — without  any 
roundabout  theories — the  author's  own  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  under  glass  ;  and  knowing,  as 
we  do,  how  successful  Mr.  Thomson's  practice  has 
been,  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  recommending 
it  as  a  safe  guide  and  instructor  to  young  and  aspiring 
cultivators. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
handy  volume  has  appeared  at  times  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gardener^  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  of  course, 
none  the  worse  for  being  republished,  but  we  think 
the  fact  should  have  been  mentioned  in  some  way 
or  other.  Mr.  Thomson's  life  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  under  glass  is  thus  given  to 
us  in  a  handy  form,  which  will  prove  eminently 
serviceable  to  gardeners  in  general.  It  tells  them 
all  or  nearly  all  that  is  actually  necessary  for  them 
to  know  in  the  cultivation  of  those  fruits  under 
glass  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  noticed.  The  author 
has  confined  his  observations  to  the  Pine-apple — which 
is  very  fully  and  ably  noticed — the  Vine,  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  Fig,  Strawberry,  Melon,  and  Cucumber. 
It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  advantage  was  not  taken 
of  the  opportunity  to  embrace  all  the  fruits  which 
it  is  customary  to  force  or  grow  under  glass.  We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  the  Apple  and  Pear  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  Mangosteen  and  Cocoa  on  the  other,  but  surely 
the  Cherry  deserved  a  place.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  fruits  grown  under  glass,  and,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate  there  with  success, 
though  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Miles,  has  assured  us  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  also  the  Plum,  the  Apricot, 
and  the  Banana,  which  we  regret  to  see  are  not 
included.  To  have  made  it  a  complete  handy-book  of 
fruit  culture  under  glass  all  these  deserved  a  place. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  work 
In  detail.  We  have  no  room  to  criticise — only  to 
approve.  The  instructions  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Pine-apple  are  especially  trenchant  and  practical — 
as  to  the  selection  of  suitable  soils,  the  use  and  abuse  of 
water,  Sec.  The  author  recommends  the  keeping  of 
Pines  in  a  much  drier  condition  than  is  generally  prac- 
tised, and  he  follows  his  own  advice,  and  nowhere  are 
better  Pines  to  be  seen  than  at  Drumlanrig.  "  Young 
stock,"  Mr.  Thomson  says,  "  is  in  very  little  danger 
of  fruiting  prematurely  if  all  else  is  right,  and  in  all 
other  respects  it  is  much  the  better  practice  even  to 
err  on  the  side  of  dryness." 

In  treating  of  the  Grape  Vine,  Mr.  Thomson  re- 
commends as  soil  the  orthodox  *'  calcareous  turfy 
loam,"  but  supplements  it  further  by  stating  in  a  very 
emphatic  manner  that  he  "  would  urge  on  the  inex- 
perienced to  avoid  on  every  consideration  the  formation 
of  borders  of  retentive  soils  with  large  infusions  of 
manure."  Some  good  remarks  follow  on  selecting  Vines 
for  planting,  and  on  their  preparation.  Mr.  Thomson 
prefers  Vines  for  planting,  and  rightly  so,  which  have 
been  grown  in  small  pots.  "  The  finest  planting  Vines 
I  ever  saw  were  in  6  and  7  inch  pots,  and  stopped  at 
3  feet.  They  were  ready  to  burst  their  pots  with  finely 
ripened  fibry  roots."  Cannot  our  nurserymen  take  a 
hint  from  this  ?  How  much  it  would  save  in  space  and 
carriage  !  A  good  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  new  and 
most  formidable  Vine  disease,  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix, 
from  which  Mr.  Thomson,  it  is  well  known,  suffered 
most  severely.  This  is  a  new  and  terrible  enemy  which 
Grape  growers  have  now  to  battle  with.  It  would  be 
well  for  gardeners  to  make  themselves  so  far  acquainted 
with  it  that  on  its  first  appearance  it  might  be  "  s!  amped 
out,"  as  Mr.  Thomson  says,  which  is  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it.  From  experiments  Mr. 
Thomson  found  that  the  insects  were  easy  to  kill,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  at  them.  If  anything  can 
make  us  glad  in  respect  to  the  visit  of  this  scourge,  it 
is  that  it  should  so  soon  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  who  can  teach  us  how  to  do  battle 
with  our  enemy. 

Mr.  Thomson's  remarks  on  the  Fig  are  excellent, 
and  the  method  he  describes  of  training  and  pruning 
planted  out  trees  {p.  194,  fig.  19)  is  especially  com- 
mendable in  preference  to  the  higgledy-piggledy,  any- 
how system  one  sees  in  general  practice. 

A  very  useful  calendar  of  operations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  under  glass,  and  a  good  index,  concludes 
this  excellent  and  handy  little  book,  which  we  again 
most  heartily  recommend. 


Societies. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  :  February  13.  —  James 
M'Nab,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.     It  was  agreed:— 

That  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  shall  be  awarded  triennially 
to  a  student  who  has  attended  the  botanical  class  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  at  least  om- 
of  the  three  years  preceding  the  award,  and  who  has 
gained  honours  at  the  class  examinations.  The  prize  to 
be  awarded  for  practical  research.  Subject  for  competi- 
tion to  be  intimated  by  the  Council  at  the  commence 
ment  of  each  triennial  period,  along  with  a  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

I.  On  the  Flowers  of  Coniferm  and  Gnetacea  (abstract 
from  Strasburger's  observations  in  His  work  entitled,  Die 


Coniferen  and  die  Gnetaceen).  Translated  and  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  W.  R.  M'Nab,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

II.  Notes  on  the  Recent  Transmission  of  Ipecacuan 
Plants  to  India.  By  Mr.  M'Nab.  We  shalynsert  this 
in  a  future  issue. 

III.  Notes  on  Carex  punctata  and  other  Plants  found 
in  the  Parish  of  Colvend,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Farquharson,  Selkirk. 

IV.  Notes  on  Forms  of  Pyrus  Aria,  Srn.  By  Mr. 
James  F.  Robinson. 

V.  Remarks  on  Chlorococcum  vulgare,  of  Greville.  By 
Mr.  M'Nab. — Chlorococcum  vulgare  is  a  minute  crypto- 
gamic  plant,  which  forms  the  green  powdery  substance 
generally  found  on  the  stems  of  trees.  This  year  it  has 
been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent,  not  only  on  the 
healthy  bark  of  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  likewise  on  decaying  wood,  palings,  walls, 
glass,  slates,  and  even  on  iron  railings.  The  Beech  is  the 
only  smooth  barked  tree  on  which  it  occurs  in  large 
quantities,  particularly  in  sheltered  situations,  and  the 
only  one  on  which,  the  author  was  inclined  to  think,  it 
has  an  injurious  effect,  as  the  bark  seems  to  shrivel  when 
infested  with  it.  The  only  practical  use  of  the  plant,  he 
thought,  was  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  detecting  depre- 
dators, such  as  boys  who  had  been  robbing  orchards  or 
harrying  birds'  nest,  as  they  could  not  escape  being 
smeared  with  the  green  powder  while  climbing  the  trees. 
— Mr.  Sadler  exhibited  drawings  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Caird,  with  the  chlorophyll  extracted  by  spirit  from 
the  Chlorococcum. 

VI.  Report  on  the  Open  Air  Vegetation  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  By  Mr.  M'Nab  (No.  1, 
1873.) — It  has  been  my  endeavour,  during  the  last  23 
years,  to  lay  before  the  Botanical  Society,  at  the  February 
meeting,  a  notice  of  the  spring  plants  then  in  bloom,  with 
their  dates  of  flowering,  since  January  1.  Some  years 
this  list  has  been  large,  the  number  entirely  depending  on 
the  weather  experienced  during  the  previous  weeks.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  even  up  to  Christmas, 
many  plants  were  in  bloom  owing  to  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  such  as  Stocks  and  Wallflowers,  all 
the  species  of  Helleborus,  Violets,  Primroses,  Cowslips, 
Polyanthus,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Arabis  albida,  and  A.  pro- 
currens  ;  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Tussilago  fragrans, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  and  T.  media  ;  also  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  Garrya  elliptica,  Viburnum  Tinus,  and  Erica  her- 
bacea.  During  the  month  of  December,  1872,  the  thermo- 
meter at  daylight  was  nine  times  below  the  freezing 
point — the  lowest  indications  being  on  the  mornings 
of  the  4th,  5th,  10th,  12th,  14th,  and  23d,  falling 
respectively  to  260,  20°,  250,  240,  28°.  and  230.  Th< 
highest  morning  temperatures  during  the  same  month 
were  on  the  7th,  24th,  25th,  and  28th,  the  thermo 
meter  at  daylight  indicating  400,  45",  40',  and  49° 
During  the  month  of  January,  1873,  the  thermometer  at 
daylight  was  10  times  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest 
indications  being  on  the  mornings  of  the  20th,  21st,  22d, 
23d,  25th,  28th,  and  29th,  falling  respectively  to  250, 
250,  270,  27',  20°,  27°,  and  200  ;  while  the  highest  morning 
readings  were  on  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  nth,  14th,  and  15th, 
the  thermometer  at  daylight  indicating  490,  46°,  42,  430, 
450,  and  420.  Since  the  month  of  February  commenced, 
and  even  up  to  the  present  date,  February  13,  every 
morning  the  thermometer  has  been  at  or  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  which  has  greatly  retarded  vegetation — the 
lowest  points  being  on  the  mornings  of  the  2d,  3d,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  12th,  falling  respectively  to  270,  200,  26',  271, 
24",  and  270.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
plants  have  come  into  bloom  in  the  open  air,  since 
January  1.  The  list  is  small  owing  to  the  weather  expe- 
rienced during  several  weeks.  January  8,  Primula  denti 
culata ;  9,  Galanthus  nivalis  ;  10,  Hepatica  triloba;  io, 
Veronica  rupestris  ;  14,  Corylus  Avellana  ;  15,  Eranthis 
hyemalis  ;  15,  Dondia  Epipactis  ;  February  9,  Leucojum 
vernum ;  10,  Galanthus  plicatus. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Potentillas.'  —  I  well  remember  at  the  end  of 
last  summer  being  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
group  of  Double  Potentillas  I  saw  in  bloom  at  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  I  think  Mr.  Ware 
told  me  that  they  came  from  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
of  Ghent.  They  made  a  most  effective  display,  and 
a  great  freedom  of  bloom  was  combined  with  much 
variation  in  colour.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  the 
double  forms  are  of  greater  value  than  the  single  ones, 
though  the  flowers  may  be  more  dnrable,  but  they  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  interest  and  novelty  of  character,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  assert  that  any  collection  of  hardy 
perennials,  even  of  a  limited  character,  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  of  these  Potentillas. 

The  Potentilla  is  one  of  those  fine  old-fashioned 
hardy  flowers  about  which  but  little  has  been  written 
of  late  years  in  a  popular  form.  Like  many  other 
deserving  subjects,  it  has  been  thrust  into  the  cold  shade 
of  neglect  by  the  all-absorbing  rage  for  the  modern 
system  of  bedding-out  ;  yet  immense  clumos  may  be 
met  with  in  the  herbaceous  borders  of  old-fashioned 
gardens — masses  of  bloom,  as  well  as  furnishing 
striking  hues  of  colour ;  and  frequent  visitors  to  the 
remodelled  Chiswick  Gardens  during  summer,  or  at 
least  those  of  them  that  were  interested  in  inspecting 
the  herbaceous  borders  north  and  south  of  the  great 
vinery,  will  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  gay-hued 
Potentillas  Mr.  Barron  has  planted  there. 

I  presume  that  the  improved  varieties  of  the  Poten- 
tilla, of  which  this  paper  treats,  have  mainly  come 
from  the  Nepalese  Blood  Cinquefoil,  P.  atrosanguinea, 
though  possibly  much  has  been  done  with  crossing 
some  of  the  species.  The  rich  dark  scarlet  flowers  of 
P.  atrosanguinea  have  decorated  our  gardens  for  many 
years  past,  and  a  plentiful  progeny  has  sprung  from  it. 


A  modem  writer  says  :  "  There  have  been  numerous 
splended  hybrids  raised  from  this  species."  It  would 
seem  that  the  well-known  P.  formosa  with  its  deep 
pink  flowers  came  fromthis,  and  considerably  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  some  fine 
yellow-flowering  types  in  cultivation.  Those  who 
were  among  the  earliest  to  take  in  hand  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Potentilla  unwittingly  created  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  by  giving  specific  names  to  merely  garden 
varieties.  P.  Hopwoodiana  was  no  doubt  a  case  in 
point,  and  this  variety  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  its 
day,  being  both  distinct  and  beautiful,  since  it  had  large 
well-formed  white  flowers,  margined  with  rose.  This  was 
followed  by  many  others,  more  or  less  novel  and 
beautiful  in  character,  two  of  the  more  prominent 
raisers  being  Mr.  D.  Wood,  of  Welton,  near  Hull,  and 
Mr.  Willison,  of  Whitby.  P.  Smouthii,  P.  Garnieriana, 
P.  Woodiana,  with  an  edging  of  scarlet  to  its  brilliant 
deep  yellow  petals  ;  P.  picturata,  P.  lutea,  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  yellow- 
flowering  varieties ;  P.  Fintelmanni  and  P.  Menziesii 
were  so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  gradual  improve- 
ment, binding  the  most  esteemed  flowers  of  the  past  to 
the  sum  of  success  seen  in  the  best  types  at  present  in 
cultivation.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  attempt  to  set  up  a  correct  sequence  of  development, 
and  at  best  it  would  to  a  great  extent  be  a  hypothetical 
one.  P.  antwerpensis,  supposed  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Wood's 
seedlings,  was  an  attractive  semi-double  orange  variety. 
Whether  the  double  varieties  to  be  seen  at  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries  are  lineal  descendants  from  this,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  say,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  30  years 
ago  double  Potentillas  were  not  unknown  to  flori- 
culture. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
from  comparative  oblivion  a  very  meritorious  race  of 
plants.  They  are  very  beautful  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  forming  compact  bushes,  which  are  laden  with 
flowers  throughout  the  summer  months.  They  have 
much  variety  of  colour  to  recommend  them,  as  the 
hues  range  from  the  brightest  golden-yellow  to  the 
deepest  shades  of  red  and  yellow. 

The  Potentilla  can  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  any 
common  herbaceous  plant,  as  it  thrives  in  almost  any 
soil,  doing  well  in  light  and  heavy  land  alike,  and 
always  well  repaying  loving  care.  It  is  propagated 
best  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the  month  of  March,  as 
the  divided  portions  make  good  crowns  by  the  bloom- 
ing season.  It  can  also  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  in  July,  and 
placed  in  cold  frames,  or  on  a  shady  border.  It  is  a 
flower  which  offers  easy  facilities  for  fertilisation,  as  the 
anthers  are  easily  extracted,  and  pollen  can  be  readily 
applied  to  the  stigmas.  R.  D. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  March  12, 1873. 
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March     6,— Generally  cloudy.     Somewhat  fine  about  noon.     Foggy 
in  morning. 

—  7.— Frequent   showers  of  rain.     Brilliantly  fine   at  times. 

Strong  wind.     Cloudless  at  night 

—  8  — Cloudless  and  very  line,  with  slight  hoar-frost  in  early 

morning.      Cloudy   at   times,  with    occasional  heavy 
rain  during  the  day:  cloudless  at  night. 

—  9.— Generally  cloudy.     Occasional  heavy  showers  of  rain. 

Very  gusty  wind  at  night. 

—  10.  — Very    variable,      Frequent    rain,  with    hail    at   times. 

Very  fmc.at  night.     Faint  aurora. 

—  11. — Cloudless  and   hne   in  early  morning.     Variable  after- 

wards.    Frequent  rain. 

—  12.— Generally  cloudy.     Fine. 

JAMES  GLAlSIIER. 


Miscellaneous. 


Scientific  People. — So  far  as  I  can  find,  the 
people  who  call  themselves  scientific  never  chance 
upon  useful  inventions,  and  the  objects  that  they  pursue 
are  as  devoid  of  use  as  they  are  of  beauty.  Moreover, 
they  are  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  so  scornful  and 
conceited,  that  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  "scorn  the 
scorner."  Only  think,  for  instance,  of  botanists,  who 
know  no  more  of  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  than  the 
desk  I  am  writing  on,  despising  florists  and  horticul- 
turists, who  bring  the  lovely  flowers,  and  the  goodly 
thing,  fruit,  to  such  perfection  !     And  they  can  t  even 
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agree  about  their  own  jargon  !  We  had  the  other  day 
a  pitched  battle  in  my  garden,  between  a  set  of  Lin- 
means  and  a  set  of  Jussieuans.  Oh  !  if  you  had  heard 
the  clatter  !  I  was  fain  to  bring  forth  my  own  list  of 
new  annuals  (I  have  60,  most  of  which  have  never 
blown  in  England),  and  had  the  glory  of  out-long, 
wording  both  parties,  to  the  shame  of  floriculture,  who 
ought  to  speak  plain.  Life  of  Mary  Russdl  Mitford 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  70). 


feku  derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — If  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Croweas,  Plumbago  capensis  (early 
forced),  Acacia  Drummondii  and  armata,  Daphne 
indica,  &C.,  have  been  kept  as  previously  advised,  in  a 
nice  growing  temperature,  they  will  now  be  making 
active  growth.  All  plants  intended  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  flowering  should  be  pushed  on  so  as  to 
prepare  them  for  flowering  at  the  time  required.  In 
sunless  seasons  like  the  present  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
little  fire-heat,  to  get  such  things  on  ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  are  favoured  with  seasonable  sunny  weather  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  to  economise  fuel  by  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon,  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  for  some  time 
upon  the  house.  If  the  heat  is  even  allowed  to  run  up 
to  80°  it  will  do  no  harm  to  such  plants  as 
these.  Syringe  them  overhead,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  down  red-spider  and  other  pests.  Let  this 
syringing  always  be  done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  get  nearly  dry  defore  dark.  To  have  the 
whole  plant  dripping  with  wet  during  the  night  at  this 
early  season  is  anything  but  calculated  to  produce 
stout,  sturdy  growth,  such  as  it  is  essential  to  secure 
for  the  production  of  a  profusion  of  flowers.  As  the 
plants  progress,  and  their  roots  get  into  vigorous 
action,  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  not  too  strong.  Stop  any  shoots  that  are 
taking  an  undue  lead ;  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  on  account  of  producing  a  sufficiently 
symmetrical  outline  of  plant,  but  also  to  balance  pro- 
perly the  growth  the  plants  make  by  an  equal  distri- 
bution over  their  whole  surface,  otherwise  the  strong 
vigorous  shoots  starve  the  weaker  ones.  As  the 
general  stock,  large  and  small,  are  now  pushing  either 
flower  or  growth,  they  will  require  more  water  than 
during  their  season  of  rest,  that  is,  they  will  require  the 
application  of  water  before  the  soil  gets  so  dry  as  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  become  before  giving  water  in 
the  short  days  of  winter  ;  if  this  is  not  carried  out  the 
result  will  be,  in  the  case  of  young  plants,  a  weak 
insufficient  growth,  and  with  older  plants  that  are 
intended  to  bloom,  a  greater  or  less  loss  by  a  portion 
of  the  flowers  going  blind.  A  moister  condition  of  the 
soil  as  the  season  advances  is  essential  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  plants  in  general,  consequent  upon  the 
roots  being  doubly  taxed— first,  to  support  the  young 
growth,  which  is  in  course  of  formation ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  increased  evaporation  through  the  whole  leaf 
surface  of  the  plant  under  the  action  of  increased  sun- 
light and  a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
a  principle  that  admits  of  general  application  ;  but 
further,  the  requirements  of  the  individual  varieties  of 
almost  every  species  of  hard-wooded  plants  differ  very 
much  as  to  quantity :  for  instance,  Heaths  are  plants  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  require  little  water,  yet  some 
varieties  require  the  soil  to  be  kept  much  wetter  than 
others  would  bear  at  all.  And  the  same  principle 
holds  good  through  the  whole  family  of  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plants — so  much  so,  that  even  the  garden 
varieties  of  greenhouse  Azaleas  differ  greatly  as  to  their 
requirements  in  this  respect.  As  it  is  impossible  in 
writing  to  give  definite  details  as  to  the  requirements 
of  each  variety  of  plant,  I  make  these  remarks  simply 
to  point  out  to  those  commencing  the'  cultivation  of 
hard-wooded  plants  the  necessity  for  close  observation 
in  this  matter,  and  not  to  be  content  with  following 
the  old  stereotyped  instructions  of  Heaths  requiring 
such  and  such  treatment,  Azaleas  so  and  so,  and  the 
general  family  of  what  are  known  as  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plants  to  be  managed  by  similar  fixed  rules 
of  treatment,  but  rather  to  exercise  close  observation 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  individual  kinds  of 
plants  they  grow.  Azaleas. — It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  look  well  to  the  plants  that  are  required  for  late 
flowering,  either  for  exhibition  purposes  or  home 
decoration.  Few  plants  are  so  manageable  as  to  the 
time  they  may  be  had  in  flower,  but  whenever  they  are 
required  for  late  flowering  the  retarding  process  should 
be  done  sufficiently  early  before  their  buds  have  made 
too  much  progress  in  the  spring,  for  if  they  are  kept 
too  cold,  or  submitted  to  cold  draughts  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  after  they  have  begun  to  show  colour, 
the  flowers  are  sure  to  come  small  and  deficient  in 
general  quality  ;  therefore  they  should  be  at  once  placed 
where  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun,  either  by  placing  them  in  a  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  or,  if  such  is  not  available,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  ;  but  whatever  shading  is  used  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  down,  except  during 
sunny  weather,  or  it   will  have  the  effect  of  making 


their  young  leaves,  which  will  now  be  pushing  fast, 
delicate,  and  disposed  to  fall  oft  the  plants  in  autumn 
before  their  proper  time,  to  the  direct  injury  of  the 
plants  for  the  season  following.  During  the  time  that 
the  plants  are  subject  to  the  retarding  process,  allow 
the  soil  to  become  somewhat  drier  before  giving  water 
than  would  he  advisable  if  they  were  placed  where 
they  would  come  on  quicker.  Heaths. — If  any  of  these 
plants  are  coming  on  for  flower  earlier  than  they  are 
required  they  may  now  be  placed  in  the  north  house, 
choosing  the  lightest  and  best  position  for  them.  The) 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  now  than  earlier  by  removal 
from  their  ordinary  quarters,  provided  they  are  not 
shaded  or  submitted  to  cold  draughts.  T.  Baines, 
.Middlesex. 

Flower  Forcing  House. — If  there  is  the  least 
danger  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  running  short,  lift  as  much 
as  will  carry  through  the  season  at  once  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  its  starting  to  grow.  The  earliest  forced 
pots,  if  properly  hardened  off,  may  soon  be  planted  out 
in  a  sheltered  place  in  rich  ground,  letting  them  stand 
over  next  season,  when  they  will  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  bloom  profusely.  Continue  to  introduce 
Fucharis  amazonica,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Spirteas 
(Astilbe),  Azaleas,  and  Roses,  filling  up  all  vacancies 
as  they  occur,  removing  everything  before  fully 
expanded,  as  all  will  stand  longer  if  not  left  too 
long  in  this  house.  Large  quantities  of  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  in  of  all  autumn  and  winter  blooming 
things,  also  a  few  of  the  earliest  rested  bulbs  of 
Aehimenes,  Gesneras,  &c.  If  the  first  lot  of  Carnation 
cuttings  are  not  rooting  freely,  those  put  in  now  will  be 
stronger  and  more  likely  to  strike  quickly  than  the 
first  lot.  A  choice  collection  of  grasses  sown  now  in 
pots  will  be  found  useful  next  autumn  and  winter,  if 
grown  freely  through  the  summer.  Many  of  them  are 
indispensable  for  cutting  from  :  nothing  takes  off  the 
stiffness  of  flower  glasses  so  well.  Examine  all  the 
Amaryllis  now  that  they  have  done  blooming,  repotting 
any  that  require  it ;  but  if  well  done  this  year  they  should 
stand  over  two  years,  as  they  do  better  with  not  too 
much  disturbing  at  the  roots.  Where  any  old  plants 
of  Rollisson's  Unique  Pelargoniums  are  standing  about, 
these  may  be  put  into  heat,  and  they  will  soon  throw 
up  a  large  quantity  of  bloom,  which  is  always  accept- 
able, because  they  furnish  a  colour  we  have  little  of. 
Cuttings  of  this  also  may  be  put  in  ;  it  is  not  so  free  a 
rooter  as  many  of  them.  A.  H.,  T.,  Notts. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry-house. — Whilst  the  trees  are  in  blos- 
som take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
give  them  all  the  air  that  circumstances  will  permit  ; 
at  50°  open  the  front  and  top  ventilators  a  little  way, 
so  as  to  maintain  a  current  of  fresh  air  through  the 
house.  Whenever  sunny,  with  the  natural  temperature 
at  about  60°,  open  the  house  entirely  for  a  few  hours  at 
mid-day ;  as  the  heat  declines  reduce  the  amount  of 
air  gradually,  and  close  the  house  at  50°.  All  the 
flowers  will  not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  impreg- 
nated at  the  same  time,  therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  on  different  occasions.  To  effect  that  per- 
fectly, select  bright  airy  days  to  perform  the 
operation.  Continue  syringing  the  trees  occasionally 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  not  so  heavily 
while  they  are  in  flower  ;  maintain  a  growing  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  house  by  the  usual  means,  and 
continue  the  night  temperature  as  advised  for  the  last 
fortnight.  Look  sharply  after  the  grub  on  the  leaves, 
or  these  will  soon  have  an  appearance  of  being  scalded, 
from  the  attacks  of  that  pest.  Newly-planted  trees 
should  be  shaded  when  sunshine  is  powerful  ;  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling,  with  less  air,  will  be  more  beneficial 
to  such,  if  practicable.  As  the  trees  in  pots  advance 
in  growth,  these  will  require  regular  attention  to  water- 
ing. Whenever  it  is  necesssary,  give  a  liberal  supply 
of  very  weak  manure-water ;  see  that  it  passes  away 
freely,  as  any  impediment  in  the  drainage  will  soon 
produce  a  sickly  state.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  Bucks. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Continue  to  tie  down 
the  shoots  in  the  earliest  house,  and  thin  out  a  few  more 
of  the  fruit  where  too  thickly  or  badly  placed  ;  but 
the  crop  must  not  be  regulated  until  the  stoning  process 
is  over.  The  sun-heat  being  now  much  increased,  no 
sudden  check  must  be  given  to  the  trees  by  too  high  a 
temperature,  or  draughts  of  cold  air  in  the  ventilation 
in  the  day-time.  The  night '  temperature  may  range 
from  62°  to  65°,  and  from  70°  to  75°  in  the  day-time 
with  safety.  See  that  the  inside  border  is  not  kept  too 
dry,  for  frequent  syringings  may  make  the  surface  look 
moist,  whilst  the  subsoil  is  as  dry  as  dust.  Should  red 
spider  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  foliage,  the  trees  must 
be  frequently  syringed,  and  if  a  little  soft  soap  orGishurst 
be  dissolved  in  the  water  this  pest  will  soon  be  got 
under.  In  the  late  succession-houses  the  trees  will 
now  be  in  bloom,  and  great  care  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  latest  house  back,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  during 
the  day-time,  and  little  fire-heat  at  night,  unless  there 
is  frost.  Owing  to  the  mild  January,  the  trees  in 
the  late  houses  all  progressed  to  the  blooming  period 
together,  and  to  keep  up  the  succession  means  must 
be  taken  now,  as  hinted  above,  with  the  latest  house. 
No  artificial  impregnation  of  the  flowers  will  be  re- 
quired at  this  period,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the 
thinning  them  and  disbudding  the  youug  shoots  must  be 


regularly  attended  to.  Should  the  aphis  appear  on  the 
young  shoots,  the  trees  must  be  fumigated  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  safely  set.  William  Tillerv,  IVelbech,  Notts. 
Vines. — To  reiterate  former  remarks,  I  would  re- 
commend that  all  late  houses  be  put  into  working 
order  without  delay.  Our  latest  house  will  be  started 
next  week,  and  although  every  available  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of,  it  takes  it  all  to  have  them  ready 
by  the  middle  of  September.  Where  early  crops  are 
about  the  stoning,  and  the  borders  are  in  any  way  ex- 
hausted, a  liberal  watering  with  liquid  manure,  heated 
a  few  degrees  above  the  interior  of  the  house, 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Those  in  a  later  stage 
than  the  preceding  will  require  some  attention  in 
regard  to  airing,  as  a  chill  or  a  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  liable  to  cause  rust  between  the  period  of 
flowering  and  stoning,  so  that  air  should  be  admitted 
cautiously,  but  sufficiently  to  prevent  this  evil,  which 
the  month  of  March,  above  all  others,  is  so  productive 
of.  As  a  rule,  the  air  is  too  cold  to  be  admitted 
sufficiently  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The 
outside  borders  must  still  be  protected  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  Encourage  late  successions 
in  all  stages,  attend  to  disbudding,  stopping,  tying 
down,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture.  Geo. 
Johnston,  Glamis,  N.B. 

FORESTRY. 
All  Lopping  and  Pruning  should  now  be  discontinued. 
Bleeding  from  a  wound  on  the  first  flow  of  sap  is  often 
severe  and  detrimental.  Bark  and  bolster  up  from  the 
ground  large  trees  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  to  prevent 
the  wood  becoming  discoloured.  Clear  away  all 
timber,  cord-wood,  and  faggots  from  off  the  ground  on 
which  the  trees  were  thrown  as  soon  as  possible. 
Ground  adjacent  to  game  coverts  may  still  be  planted  ; 
although  not  so  well  suited  for  the  plants  early  rooting, 
it  is  otherwise  an  advantage  by  saving  the  plants  from 
getting  eaten  over,  destruction  being  always  greatest  on 
newly-planted  trees,  and  the  later  the  plants  can  be 
planted  with  safety  to  grow  in  such  places  the  better. 
Get  all  newly-planted  trees  that  may  be  twisted  by  the 
wind  put  erect,  and  made  firm  by  the  heel  before  the 
soil  becomes  dry  and  hardened.  Empty  nursery  ground 
should  be  got  ready  for  planting  and  sowing  seeds. 
J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  N.B. 

[For  other  departments,  see  our  last  week's  issue.  ] 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Amaryllis  :  F.  J.  V.  They  require  moderate  stove  heal, 
and  rich  loamy  soil. 

Azalea  :  M.  Bickley.  Have  you  observed  any  insects  at 
work  on  the  plants  ?  We  see  no  evidence  of  any  on  the 
specimens  sent,  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  off  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  only  noticeable  feature  is 
a  scrubby  appearance,  as  if  the  plant  was  starved  for 
want  of  water  at  the  root. 

Basket  Ferns  .•  W.  H.  The  following  can  be  recom- 
mended :  —  Stove  :  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum, 
Asplenium  longissimum,  Adiantum  caudatum,  Davallia 
pentaphylla,  D.  dissecta,  D.  (Humata)  Tyermanni, 
Goniopteris  gracilis,  Nephrolepis  davallioides.  Green- 
house: Platyloma  flexuosum,  Adiantum  assimile  alias 
Eethiopicum,  Ad.  setulosum,  Asplenium  flaccidum, 
Cheilanthes  spectabilis,  Davallia  canariensis,  Nephro- 
lepis tuberosa,  Pteris  scaberula. 

Blue  Daisy  :  T.  S.  At  Kew. 

Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  Centenarians  :  A  Cor- 
respondent, who  is  interested  in  a  centenarian  gardener, 
wishes  to  know  if  there  is  such  a  fund.  We  never 
heard  of  it,  but  shall  b ;  g  ad  to  be  informed,  in  case — 
no,  not  for  selfish  reasons. 

Greenfly  on  Ferns  :  A.  Z.  Fumigate  with  tobacco 
when  the  plants  are  not  in  active  growth,  and  the  fronds 
have  acquired  firmness  of  texture  ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
making  young  growth,  syringe  with  tobacco-water 
instead.  Ferns  generally  may  be  syringed  overhead, 
but  there  are  some  genera,  as  Gymnogramma  and 
Cheilanthes,  which  are  susceptible  of  injury  from  this 
treatment.  Scale  on  hard-wooded  plants  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  much  perseverance  in  washing  with  some 
of  the  many  insecticides,  applied  with  a  sponge  or  brush. 
If  the  plants  are  not  of  any  special  value,  it  will  be 
better  to  burn  them,  and  replace  them  with  young  clean 
stock. 

Hyacinth  :  E.  H.  Your  specimen  of  tubiflora,  with  a 
spike  of  flowers  measuring  q£  inches  round,  and  growing 
in  a  glass,  is  a  fine  one. 

Manures  :  A.  R.  Nothing  better  than  well-rotted  hot- 
bed manure  forked  in  around  the  plants.  Johnson  on 
Fertilisers  will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 

May  Flower  of  North  America  :  W.  T.  P.  Epigaea 
repens. 

Names  of  Orchids  :  Professor  Reichenbach  desires  us 
to  say  that  he  has  received  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent a  well-packed  case,  most  probably  from 
Bury,  containing  a  nice  inflorescence  of  Odontoglossum 
Lindeni,  I.indl.,  and  a  white  Cattleya  labiata  Trianae. 
As  to  the  latter,  he  prefers  not  to  give  an  opinion,  since 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  "  floristical "  taste  in  the  differ- 
ences of  these  so-called  species. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A  Devonian.  Leucopogon  lanceo- 
latus,  an  Australian  plant.—  B.  6V.  K-  Eucalyptus 
globulus.— T.  E.  Polypodium  divergens.  The  Phcenix 
next  week. 

Primula  sinensis:  E.  Hillier.  A  very  fine  double 
form  ;  the  flowers  are  extraordinarily  full  and  stout,  of 
large  size,  and  of  a  charmingly  delicate  flesh-colour, 
passing  off  to  white.  We  have  seen  one  something 
like  it,  but  not  quite  the  same,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  so  good. 

Umbrella.— A  correspondent  wishes  to  hnd  a  suitable 
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motto,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  handle  of  an  umbrella 
belonging  to  an  amateur  gardener.  Can  some  one 
oblige  him  ? 
Yew  Hedge  :  Totlie.  Clip  after  the  first  growth  is 
over.  The  same  period,  towards  Midsummer,  will 
serve  for  reducing  the  height  of  the  hedge.  If  you  wish 
to  do  this  latter  earlier,  it  must  be  done  immediately. 

Catalogues  Received.— Thibaut  &  Keteleer  (87,  Rue 
Houdan,  Sceaux,  Seine),  General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
— B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  (23,  Park  Place,  New  York), 
Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  and  Amateur's  Guide  to 
the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.— James  Bird  (Bridge 
Street,  Downham  Market).  Select  List  of  Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds.— James  Backhouse  &  Son  (York),  Cata- 
logue of  Alpine  Plants  and  Hardy  Perennials. 

Communications  Received.— G.  W.— East  Somerset  — C  P 
-C.  L—  R.  D.-G.  Lee.—  D.  T.  F.-R.  W. 


[March  15,   1S73. 


fflarkcts. 

COVENT  GARDEN.— Marck  14. 
A  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing  for  the  season,  but 
good  outdoor  produce  has  much  diminished  in  quantity 
during  the  last  week  or  so.  In  forced  vegetables  we  have 
French  Beans,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Cucumbers,  and 
Mushrooms.  Late  hothouse  Grapes  are  well  supplied  for 
the  season,  Strawberries  rather  sparingly. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.    s.  d.  ' 
Apples,  p.  \  sieve  ..  3  oto  5  o  I  Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  .  8  0—16  o  I  Oranges,  p.  100 
Grapes,  per  lb.        . .  6  0—12  o  !  Pears,  per  doz. 
Lemons,  per  100     . .   4  o—  8  o  ,  Pine-apples,  per  lb, 
Melons,  each  ...._..     |  Walnuts,  p.  bush.  , 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 

Lettuces,  per  score 
—  French,  per  doz.  2  o—  3  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 
Onions,  per  bush. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun. 
Salsafy,  per  bun. 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  ..  —  20 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1  6 —  2  6 
Shallots,  per  lb.  .  o  6 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve.  2  6 —  3  6 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  4  o 
Turnips,  per  bunch  .  o  3 —  ©  4 


Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—     French,   do, 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 


12   o 
40  O 

3  o 


Cabbages,  per  doz. 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle . . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish,p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . . 


10—  1  3 

..  —  o'e 
20—60 

•  2  o 

■36 

■  3  o 

■  o  4 

■  5  o 
o  4 


1  6- 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

2  OtO  2  O 
4    0—86 

8  0—12  o 
6  o— 10  o 
15  0—10  o 

s.  d.  s.  d, 
I  oto  2  o 


O    2- 


6  6 
6 

. .  —  10 
06—08 
1  o —  1  6 
o  6 


Potatos— Round,  ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;   Kidneys,  gs.  od. 
to  12s.  do. 


Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  ..  1  6 —  4  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  6 —  3  o 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 


blooms 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . 

6  0 —  8  0 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz 

sprays 

..—06 

Plants 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Azaleas,  each 

1  6  to  s  0 

Begonias           p.doz 

6  0 — 1 2  0 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

9  0 — 12  0 

Cyclamen      . .     do. 

9  0—18  0 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

24  0—36  0 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz.. 

6  0 — 12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz.        . .  ..1  oto  1  6 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays  . .  1  o —  3  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  c —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 


o  6- 


s.  d  s.  d. 


p.  12  sprays 
Roses,  p.  doz. 
Violets,  p.  12  bun. 
n  Pots. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette  ..  do.  40—60 
Myrtles  . .  do.  3  o—  9  o 
Primula  sinensis  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Spiraea  japonica,do.  12  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums . .  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o—  9  o 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalog  ues_on_appli cation. 

Mwood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


jV/TR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 

J-TA    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

"RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

c  and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.  C. 


T~10  BE  LET,  until  February  1,  1874,  the  GRAZING 
-1  over  about  100  Acres  of  good  Meadow  Land,  within  11  miles  of 
London.     Capital  Sheds  on  the  estate. 

A.  WORLEY,  Kemnai,  near  Chislehurst,  and  Sidcup,  Kent 


Leicestershire, 
fyo  BE  LET,  a  THREE  HUNDRED  ACRE  FARM 

-*-  of  Land  situate  near  to  one  of  the  best  Market  Towns  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  Land  is  of  fair  quality,  well  watered  and 
sheltered  ;  the  Farm  Buildings  are  being  put  into  good  repair,  and  to 
a  lenantof  skill  and  capital  liberal  terms  will  be  offered!  Entry  at 
Lady-day  next. 
Appointments  to  view  the  Farm  will  be  made  by  Mr.  CARROLL. 

Loalville,  Leicester,  to  whom  communications  should  be  addressed. 


To  the  Trade. 

OALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

h£^Pd  alLkinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3947.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  March  15,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importa- 
tion of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  from  France  :  Specimen 
CONIFERS,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  SHRUBS.  HOLLIES,  and 
FRUIT  TREES,  from  Holland;  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY,  RUSTIC 
GARDEN  WORK,  &c. 
On  view  the  m 


ling  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3948.-Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 
]\/I  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

-"J-  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  17.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  valuable 
importation  of  ORCHIDS  from  Burmah,  in  excellent  condition,  con- 
sisting of  VANDA  DENISONIANA,  SACCOLABIUM  GIGAN- 
TEUM,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  D.  chrysotoxum  super- 
bum,  D.  Farmeri  aurea,  D.  barbatulum  or  Fytcheianum,  D.  ebur- 
neum,  D.  tortile  roseum,  D.  (an  unnamed  species),  Saccolabium 
Blumei  majus,  Cypnpedium  concolor,  Calanthes,  &c.  Also,  from 
Eastern  Archipelago,  PHAL^ENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  on  blocks 
as  imported  ;  Aerides  of  virens  and  suavissimum  sections  ;  and  a 
splendid  WHITE-FLOWERED  AERIDES,  deliciously  fragrant, 
probably  the  white  variety  of  A.  quinquevulnerum.  Also  a  small 
collection  of  Established  Orchids,  the  property  of  an  eminent  grower. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


City  Auction  Rooms, 38  and  39,  Gracechurch  st   EC 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  MONDAY 
March  17,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  FIRST-iLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  the  surplus  stock 
of  a  celebrated  Grower;  300  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of 
the  best  varieties;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  Choice  CONIFER/E,  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS- 
Choice  DoubleCAMELI,  IAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,&c.  ;  together  with 
some  Imparled  FLOWER  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI,  RANUNCULUS. 
ANEMONES,  &c.  ' 

On    view   the   morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues    may    be  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


MSale  No.  3949.-Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
R.J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  March  18,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first-class 
LIGHT  BRAHMAS  and  DORKINGS,  from  Algernon  Cobham, 
Esq.;  CARRIERS, JACOBINS,  MAGPIES,  BARBS,  FANTAILS, 
&c^  from  J.  Elgar,  Esq.;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  POULTRY  and 
PIGEONS,  from  Rev.  G.  Gilbert  and  other  well-known  Breeders  and 
Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3950.— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C  ,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  iq,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an 
assortment  of  first-class  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  ROSES, 
from  several  well-known  English  nurseries;  an  Importation  of 
HARDY  PLANTS  from  Holland,  consisting  of  specimen  Varie- 
gated and  Green  Hollies,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  FRUIT  TREES 
&c. ;  also  some  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI* 
RUSTIC  GARDEN  WORK,  &c.  ' 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3951.— New  Fruit  Tree,  Persimmon  • 

NEW  and  OTHER  LILIES. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  March  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely 
an  Importation  from  Japan  of  a  new  hardy  FRUIT  TREE,  the  PER- 
SIMMON. "The  flavour  approaches  that  of  an  Apricot,  gradually 
passing  into  that  ol  a  Medlar,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  very  pleasant.  In 
the  milder  parts  of  the  South  of  England  it  would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  fruit  trees.  For  orchard-house  culture  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial."— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27,  1872  Also  a 
quantity  of  CALOCHORTUS  and  ER.YTHRONIUM  GIGAN- 
TEUM,  together  with  several  hundred  LILIUM  HUMBOLDTII 
PUBERULUM,  WASHINGTONIANUM.from  North  America,  in 
large  and  small  Lots,  to  suit  private  buyers  and  the  Trade  ;  L  KRA- 
MERI,  and  L.  THUNBERGIANUM  WILSONI,  with  Seed  of 
GLEDITSCHIA  SINENSIS  and  STYRAX  JAPONICA,  from 
Japan  ;  and  other  rare  LILIES.  Also  some  CONI FEROUS  SEEDS, 
consisting  of  Abies  magnifica,  and  other  rare  sorts;  PALM  SEEDS, 
1000  American  TUBEROSES,  2000  fine  bulbs  ol  LILIUM  AURA- 
TUM.ninevarietiesofPHORMIUM  TEN  AX,  from  New  Zealand: 
and  a  variety  of  other  Seeds  and  Lilies. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Stoke  Newington,  N.— (Without  Reserve.) 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Owbridge  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Church  Walk  Nursery,  Albion  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  26,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, a  valuable  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Forest  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Handy  Climbers,  &c. 

On  view  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone 
Essex,  E. 

Stockport. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Kcllett  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Green  Lane  Nursery,  Healon 
Noms,  near  Stockport,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
March  26  and  27,  at  it  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  in 
consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  Lease  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nursery,  the  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  many  thou- 
sands of  fine  Green  Hollies,  1  to  3  feet ;  bushy  Rhododendrons,  1  to  3 
feet;  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  15,000  well  furnished  Austrian 
Pines,  1  to  3 feet;  20,000 Scotch  Firs, 3500  English  Yews,  Wellingtonias, 
Irish  Yews,  some  fine  specimen  Coniferar,  40,000  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  20,000  strong  Quick,  together  with  an  assortment  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Standard  Roses. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  of  the  Proprietor,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton 
Chapel ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,   STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES,  DUNN  and  CO.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manley  Hall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  7,  8.  o,  and  10,  and  on 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  15,  16,  and 
17,  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  half-past  11  for 
12  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants.     Catalogues,   admitting  one  person   to   the   View  and   Sale, 

Erice  11.  each,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Porter's 
odge,  at  the  Hall,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  or 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  to  4  o'Clock. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  in  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  is  Old  Trafford, 
about  half-a-mile  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line 


Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey 

(One  Mile  from  the  Woking  Station,  South-Western  Railway). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen, 
Nurserymen,  Builders,  and  others,  that  in  consequence  of 
many  Lots  nut  having  been  disposed  of  at  the  late  Sale  of  NURSERY 
SI  OCK  at  DUNFORD,  they  have  been  removed  (for  convenience  of 
Sale)  to  the  above  Nursery,  and  will  be  there  OFFERED  by 
AUCTION,  without  the  least  reserve,  on  WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  March  iq  and  2oinst.,  each  day  at  1  o'Clock.  They 
consist  ol  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  4  feet ;  SYCAMORE.  NOR- 
WAY MAPLE,  and  ITALIAN  POPLARS,  5  to  o  feet;  SCOTCH 
and  SPRUCE  FIR,  3  feet,  clean  grown  ;  ENGLISH  OAK,  5  feet; 
Green  and   Variegated  HOLLY,  YEW,  BOX,  RHODODENDRON 


PONTICUM,  &c.    Also  a  quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES,  and  many 
other  items,  enumerated  in  Catalogues,  one  v™ — '■ 
and  obtained  on  the  Premises,  or  Iree  by  post  < 


A 

a  low 


JOBBING  BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a 
good  neighbourhood,  with  suitable  Premises,  held  on  Lease,  at 
Rent. 
A.   B.,  Westlake  Cottage,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  W. 


TTo  Nurserymen  and  Others. 
O  BE  LET,  a  LARGE  PIECE  of  GROUND,  with 
Vinery  and  Hothouses,  in  Heme  Place,  Dulwich  Road,  Heme 
Hill.     Rent  low. 

MR.  READ,  71,  Fleet  Street,  City,  E.C. 


TTo  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Others. 
O  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  SOLD,  Valuable  GARDEN 
GROUND,  comprising  in  all  about  7  acres,  within  15  miles  of 
London    and  iX,  m,|e  0fa  Nation       For  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  C.  EDWARDS,  18,  Coleman  Street,  Bank,  London,  E.C. 

TAshxord,  Middlesex. 
O  BE  LET,  on  Lease— 21  or  30  years— TEN  ACRES 
of  LAND,  for  Florist  or  Market  Gardener,  partly  Planted   with 
?f,uA  Ilecs  V  al5°   TW0    COTTAGES    for    labourers,    and    TWO 
VILLAS  on  [he  Ground.     Within  a  mile  of  three  stations.     Apply  to 
Mr.  S.  SMITH,  3^Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street.  E.C 


CAPITAL  MARKET  NURSER'Y  TO  BE  LET, 
ten  miles  from  London,  comprises  Half  an  Acre  of  Land, 
Twelve  Greenhouses,  ranges  of  Pits,  in  all  about  10,000  feet  of  Class  - 
S.x-roomed  Dwelling-house,  Large  Sheds,  Stabling,  &c.  Purch.is.-r 
has  ihc  option  of  taking  the  Stock  at  Valuation.  Owner  retiring  from 
business.  s 

wF.Vn!\e,T  Particulars  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and 
MORRIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone.  Essex,  E. 

~~~  Between  London  and  Brighton. 

fyO  BE  SOLD,  with  Possession,  a  compact  NURSERY, 

J-  with  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House,  Show  House,  Greenhouse' 
and  Stock-m-Trade.  Lease  about  01  years,  unexpired,  at  a  Ground 
Rent  of  £8  per  annum;  also  about  THREE  ACRES  of  productive 
NURSERY  GROUND  adjoining,  with  the  Stock  thereon.  Term 
14  years  unexpired;  rental.  £12  per  annum.  The  Proprietor  is 
relinquishing  (he  Business  solely  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Further  particulars    of    Messrs.    PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS, 
Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Sale  No.  3954.— Lilies; 
TV/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

-LtX  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  consign- 
ment, just  arrived,  in  splendid  condition,  of  the  rare  and  extremelv 
beautiful  LILIUM  TIGRINUM  FLORE-PLENO  ;  also  an  importa- 
tion of  LILIES  from  lapan,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  new, 
but  in  transit  the  divisions  in  the  box  got  loose,  and  the  sorts  became 
mixed  together,  so  they  have  been  divided  into  30  Lots  of  10  bulbs 
each;  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  LILIES  from  California, 
Japan,  and  other  countries. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3955. -Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  March  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS,  among  them  several  fine  specimens,  and  many 
extremely  rare  kinds,  including- 


Aeridcs  Schrodcri 
I  ..Hi, -4  anceps  Dawsoni 
Cypripedium  Parishi 
,,  niveum 

Epidendrum  Frcderici  Guilielmi 
Of  many  of  the  rare  kinds  a  Di 


Vanda  Bensoni 
Masdevallia  chimara 
Aerides  Huttoni 
Odontogtossum  vexillarium 
&c,  &c. 
ing  will  be  shown  with  the  Plants. 


i/icw  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Evergreens, 

And  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  PICOTEES,  CARNATIONS,  PINKS,  &c  :  a 
Collection  of  SEEDS,  &c. 

TV/TR.   H.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 

Twi.D^'r^HfT.101!'  at  "\Ki/>K  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  March  13,31  half-past  12  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


To  Practical  Gardeners  and  Others. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  WANTAGE,  BERKS. 

J  AND  E.  BELCHER  are  favoured  with  instructions 
w/nvwcnAV  &  ACTION,  at  the  Bear  Inn,  Wantage,  on 
WEDNESDAY  March  =6  at  1  for  a  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  all 
those  valuable  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  with  Orchard  -  house 
60  feet  6  inches  by  24  feet,  fitted  wilh  cannon  boiler,  4-inch  pipes,  &c, 
complete,  and  well  stocked  with  very  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  ■ 
Greenhouses,  35  ieet  by  11  feet,  and  35'eet  by  12  feet;  Pineries,  34  feet 
by  13  feet,  and  33  feet  by  7  feet,  fitted  with  saddle  boiler,  pipes,  &c  , 
complete ;  Garden  and  Dwelling-house,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Newbury  Street,  with  a  frontage  thereto  of  40  feet  6  inches 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  L.  IOTCHAM,  Esq,, 
Solicitor  ;  and  of  J.  and  E.  BELCHER,  Auctioneers  and  Estate 
Agents,  Wantage. 


Important  Sales  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

WHITTLEBURY,  TOWCESTER. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  March  19  (1  o'Clock),  at  Church 
Farm,  Whittlebury,  near  Towcester,  Northamptonshire,  the  ENTIRE 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Southampton.  It 
numbers  about  50  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  among  Which 
are  several  representatives  of  the  Sylph  tribe,  the  Seraphina, 
Lovell's  Lilac,  Merino,  and  other  gooa  families,  bred  during  the 
last  30  years  from  the  Stocks  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbutnnot, 
Lord  Penrhyn,  Messrs.  Oliver,  Roberts,  Lawford,  and  other  well- 
known  breeders.  Sires  combining  the  Bates  with  the  Seraphina  and 
Sylph  strains  have  of  late  years  been  used,  and  the  Stock  will  be  found 
of  a  capital  description. 


Rothersthorpe,  near  Northampton. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  March  20,  at  Rothersthorpe,  near 
BUsWOtth  Station,  about  THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED 
SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Faulkner.  They  consist  of 
10  young  Bulls,  principally  by  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  Athelstane 
(33,331),  and  25  young  Cows  and  Heifers;  the  latter  are  by  Lord 
Penryhn's  2d  Earl  of  Darlington  (26,056),  and  in-calf  to  Athelstane; 
the  whole  being  bred  from  the  Rothersthorpe  Herd,  which  have 
been  established  upwards  of  half  a  centurj'i  and  is  much  esteemed 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 


Storrs,  near  Windermere. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  March  27  (1  o'Clock),  at  Storrs  Farm, 
Bowncss,  ELEVEN  first-class  young  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  bred 
from  the  celebrated  Herd  belonging  to  the  Rev.  T.  Staniforth.  They 
are  chiefly  by  Mr.  Booth's  High  Sheriff  (26.302)  and  Mr.  Carr's  Tcer  ot 
the  Realm  (27.05;),  from  dams  of  the  Mantalini,  Bliss,  Medora, 
Cressida,  Mr.  Terr's  M,  Wood's  Premium,  and  other  well-known 
tribes. 

Also  will  be  SOLD  about  a  DOZEN  purebred  COWS  and 
HEIFERS,  and  THREE  YEARLING  BULLS,  of  the  fashionable 
Sweetheart,  Dickinson's  Miranda,  and  Barrobv'1-  Verbena  tribes,  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbon,  of  Holmescalcs,  Milnthorpe. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Llghtburne  Park,  Ulverston. 

IMPORTANT     SALE     of    SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  to 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  Lightburne  Park,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  8  next,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  PURE 
BRED  SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Brogdcn,  Esq.,M,P.. 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Ashburner,  consisting  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and 
HEIFERS  of  the  Elvira  and  Ruby  Rose  (Princess  family),  Acomb, 
Blanche,  Barmpton  Rose,  Cressida,  Darlington,  Gwynne,  Sweetheart, 
and  other  well-known  and  excellent  tribes. 

The  Bulls  are  a  very  choice  lot,  and  include  Grand  Duke  of  I.ight- 
burne  3d  (28,761),  of  the  Cambridge  Rose  tribe  ;  Baron  Lightburne.a  very 
promising  young  Bull  by  4th  Baron  Oxford  (J5.580),  from  Winsome  7th  ; 
as  well  as  two  Princess  Bulls,  also  bv  that  excellent  Sire;  the  Bates 
Bull  Baron  Acomb,  and  Minstrel  Duke  by  17th  Grand  Duke  (24,064), 
from  a  Gwynne  Cow. 

First-class  Kirklevington  Sires  have  been  used.  Those  now  in 
service  are  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  (28,764),  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 
3d  (38,761),  23d  Dukeol  Oxford,  a  BOn  of  4th  Baron  Oxford  (25,580), 
and  6th  Duke  of  Kirklevington  by  Duke  of  Kirklevington  (25,08a). 

Catalogues,  wilh  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Fusion  Square,  London,  N.  W  ;  Mr.  SALMON, 
Lightburne  Park;  or  of  Mr.  W  ASHBURNER,  Netherhouse, 
Ulverston. 
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Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  io8,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 

Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 
lND   F.   SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 


H. 


■  •   Trade   special   offers  of  MANGEL    WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  Growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  a6,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lot  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  Bd.  per  lb.),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


R 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 
ICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 

PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  arc  carefully  made 
t  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Trice  26s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


.  •'-■■o 


SUTTONS' 

GRASS    SEEDS 

For  ALL  SOILS. 

For  prices,  see  page  359  of  this  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

SUTTONS'    HOME    GROWN     FARM     SEEDS. 

For  prices  and  particulars  see 

SUTTONS'     GENERAL     PRICE     LIST 

of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

Now    ready,    gratis    and    post    free. 

Royal  L'erks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Wheelers' 

Grass  Seeds 

for  Permanent  Pasture. 


J~TTHE  natural  result  of  the  present  agitation 
respecting  the  farm  labour  question,  must 
be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  rearing  stock  rather 
than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Per- 
manent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  viz.,  iys.  to  3U.  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash 
and  payment  of  carriage  are  very  favourable 
to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON 
GRASSES,  containing  full  particulars  con- 
cerning laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture, 
will  be  forwarded  post  free. 


J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER,  and  59, 
MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C 


500,000  Cabbage  Plants,  now  ready. 

HJ.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  CABBAGE 
PLANTS  of  the  following  sorts:— 
ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  zs.  6d.  per  1000 
WHEELER'S  COCOA-NUT,  51.  per  1000 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  y.  per  1000. 

Carriage  and  packages  included  for  201.  worth.  A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  lor  large  quantities.  A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  J.   HARDY,  Mour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


all 
true. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  extra  strong 
•  plants  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.: — 

EARLY  BATTERSEA  , 

„        BARNES  } 

„        ENFIELD  MARKET    J-    at  y.  per  1000. 
NONPAREIL  1 

LITTLE  PIXIE  ' 

ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  (true),  21.  6d.  per  iooj 
DRUMHEAD  RED  (best  selected),  55  per  too). 

Reference    or    Post-Office    Order   to   accompany  all    orders   from 
unknown  Correspondents. 

The  Nurseries,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 


RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  East 
Ham  and  Enfield  Market  CABBAGE  Plants,  31.  per  1000;  Red 
Dutch,  4*.  per  1000;  SEAKALE,  for  Planting  Out,  3*.  6d.  per  too; 
ASPARAGUS,  for  Planting  Out,  171.  6rf.  per  1000;  White  Spanish 
ONION  SEED,  11.  od.  per  lb.  ;  real  Red-skin  Flourball  POTATO, 
always  free  from  Disease,  14s.  per  cwt.;  Early  Godrich,  16s,  per  cwt; 
9'^"'  F,me'  2°Jl  pcr  cwt  '  variegated  Golden  Gem,  141  per  cwt.  ; 
Ashlcaf  Kidney,  121.  per  cwt. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


Per  Acre. 
2 8 S.   to  30J. 


2§S.    tO    30^. 

2 3 J.  to  30J. 


CARTER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR  PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Arc    now    ready, 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     ... 
FOR   MEDIUM   SOILS 
FOR   HEAVY   SOILS    ... 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature):  — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  tne  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  K.IERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds.' 

From  E.  J.  SHEPPARD,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds  ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition. ,r 


CARTERS 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,  $d.      Price  per  cwt.  on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence   of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.;    Ventnor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  "SEEDS."     FOP  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 
to  Lay  One  Year      

CLOVERS    and    MIXED    GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Two  Years 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 
to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years 

CLOVERS    ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


H 
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James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Scasnn— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  arc  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

I' it  1'rospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  M1LMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
-■-',  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Sec. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  U.Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W    West,  Esq  .  M  P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
.,    unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  inc  uding  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  arc  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W, 


John  Clinton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  ot  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 
The  Company  advances  money 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY  (incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 

rat— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  o( 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement  of  Landed  Propcrtyin  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d, — To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

And     CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry,    London,    E.C;    of    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,SiA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


B 


ATH     and     WEST    of     ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

(Established  1777),  and 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  at  PLY- 
MOUTH,  JUNE  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1873. 

President— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  EARL  of 
Mount-Edgcumbe. 

STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  EN- 
TRIES CLOSE  APRIL  9;  POUL- 
TRY, MAY  12. 

Prize    Sheets,     and    Forms    of    Entry 

forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

JOSIAH  GOODWIN, 

4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 

%*  For  tile  Arts  Department  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
R.  R.  M.  DAW,  Exeter. 


"D  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 

-*-"      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  ys. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


C|e  Agricultural  d^eife* 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1873. 


TWO  important  agricultural  reports  have 
been  issued  from  Government  offices  within 
the  past  few  days.  The  agricultural  returns  of 
Great  Britain  for  1872  have  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  report  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  past  year  has  also  appeared. 

Mr.  Valpy'S  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  prefaces  the  tabular  statement  of  crop- 
acreage  and  live  stock,  and  well  deserves  a 
careful  study,  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  these  returns  to  the  agriculturist. 
In  1871  great  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the 
stock  of  sheep  in  the  country,  owing  to  previous 
unfavourable  seasons  for  rearing  and  fattening 
that  kind  of  live  stock:  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  disclosed  in  that  year,  that  the 
number  of  sheep  was  smaller  by  1,278,000  than 
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in  1870,  and  below  what  it  was  in  1868  by 
no  less  than  3,592,000,  was  of  great  practical 
use  to  many  farmers  in  an  important  branch  of 
their  business  transactions.  The  returns  fo 
1872  show  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
sheep  is  now  stayed ;  but  though  there  are 
nearly  400,000  more  in  the  country  than  there 
were  in  1871,  the  total  number  is  still  much  below 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  objections 
which  have  hitherto  been  entertained  by  some 
landowners  and  farmers  to  the  collection  of  these 
statistics  are,  in  the  face  of  the  useful  informa- 
tion which  is  thus  conveyed  by  them,  fast  dis- 
appearing ;  and  the  returns  collected  have 
amounted  to  561,987  this  year,  in  place  of 
549,784  in  1871. 

Mr.  Valpy  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
subject  of  small  farms.  In  1870  the  returns  had 
shown  that  rather  more  than  half  the  number  of 
holdings  in  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed 
20  acres — 28  per  cent,  of  them  were  between  20 
and  100  acres,  and  only  18  per  cent,  were  above 
100  acres. 

In  1 87 1  it  was  shown  that  while  it  was  true  that 
half  the  holdings  were  under  20  acres,  there  were 
not  more  than  1,897,000  acres  out  of  30,838,000 
thus  divided,  and  this  is  rather  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  area.  The  stock  on  these 
small  farms,  however,  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  cattle  of  the  country,  rather 
less  than  one-eighteenth  of  the  sheep,  and  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  pigs. 

During  the  past  year  inquiries  have  been  made 
regarding  holdings  under  1  acre  and  more  than 
one-quarter  of  an  acre,  and  also  regarding  those 
between  1  acre  and  5  acres  ;  and  it  appears  that 
there  are  67,422  holdings  of  the  former  class  in 
England  alone,  besides  the  so-called  allotments, 
which  are  generally  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  each.  There  were  also  124,280  holdings  of 
the  latter  class  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  93,148 
were  in  England.  The  total  area  of  holdings 
between  1  and  5  acres  in  Great  Britain  was 
356,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  half  was 
pasture.  We  may  call  this  area  one-nineteenth 
of  the  whole  occupied  land  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  contrast  with  this  we  have  the  fact  that  these 
small  farms  carry  one-sixtieth  of  the  horses, 
about  one-fortieth  of  all  the  cattle,  only  one-i3oth, 
however,  of  the  sheep,  but  no  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  pigs.  It  appears  plain  that  there 
is  a  larger  live  stock  per  acre  on  our  small  than 
on  our  large  farms. 

Of  the  live  stock  generally,  the  returns  for 
1872,  as  compared  with  those  for  1871,  report 
almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  agricultural 
horses — 300,000  more  cattle,  a  total  of  5,624,994  in 
Great  Britain — nearly  800,000  more  sheep,  or  a 
total  of  27,921,507 — nearly  300,000  more  pigs, 
or  a  total  of  2,771,749.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  300,000  fewer  pigs  in  1872  than 
in  1871. 

The  areas  under  the  several  divisions  of  corn 
crops,  green  crops,  bare  fallow,  Clover  and 
grasses  under  rotation,  and  permanent  pasture 
indicate  the  progress  of  several  considerable 
changes  in  farm  practice.  Thus  the  area  in 
Clover  has  increased  in  1872  from  2,694,370  acres 
to  2,822,392  ;  that  in  bare  fallow  from  484,249  to 
585,417  acres.  There  were  9,990,828  acres  in 
permanent  pasture  in  1872  as  compared  with 
9,881,833  in  1871.  In  accordance  with  these 
figures  it  appears  that  there  were  rather  fewer 
acres  in  both  corn  crops  and  green  crops 
last  year — a  difference  due  to  a  diminished 
acreage  in  spring-sown  crops,  and  chiefly  in 
Barley  and  Peas.  Of  the  green  crops  Mr. 
Valpy  reports  a  large  decrease  in  the  area 
allotted  for  Potatos  last  year,  fewer  acres  also  in 
Swedes  and  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurzel  ;  a 
diminished  area,  we  are  surprised  to  see,  in 
Sugar-Beet,  also  in  Flax. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  these  returns 
we  have  a  reference  to  the  contribution  made  to 
English  food  by  the  meat  imports  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  which  it  appears  are  at  length 
affecting  the  number  of  sheep  in  those  colonies. 
Thus  we  are  informed  that  there  were  li  million 
fewer  sheep  in  Australia  in  1871  than  in  1870; 
and  in  Victoria  alone,  from  which  about  one-half 
of  the  total  exports  of  Australian  preserved 
meats  came  in  187 1,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  was  759,000.  It  appears  that  more  than 
14,000  tons  of  preserved  meat  were  imported 
from  Australia  in  1871,  equal  to  the  produce  of 
probably  600,000  or  700,000  sheep.  This  is 
indeed  at  present  not  a  very  large  addition  to  our 
food  supply,  amounting  to  only  I J  lb.  per  head 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 


whereas,  Mr.  H.  S.  THOMPSON'S  estimate 
is  that  we  consume  103  lb.  apiece  during  the 
year. 

But  the  important  thing  connected  with  this 
importation  is  not  its  present  actual  amount  so 
much  as  its  rapid  increase  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  now  only  32  million  pounds  weight  im- 
ported ;  but  only  two  years  before  the  amount 
was  but  4i  million  pounds — it  had  grown  from 
,£167,000  in  1869,  to  ,£746,000  in  1S71.  Let  it 
come — English  farmers  need  not  fear  food  im- 
ports :  they  are  a  proof  no  doubt,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  present  deficiency  of  English  agriculture  ; 
but  still  more  they  indicate  the  increasing  wealth 
and  purchase  power  of  English  people,  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  her  agriculture  as  well  as  of  all 
other  English  industries  depends. 

■  On  Monday  last  the  supply  of  English  Wheat 

was  small,  but  being  in  bad  condition  it  was  almost 
unsaleable.  Good  foreign  Wheats  commanded  the 
extreme  prices  of  last  week.  On  Wednesday  trade 
was  very  quiet,  the  best  samples,  however,  command- 
ing full  prices. At  Copenhagen  Fields,  on  Monday, 

notwithstanding  a  large  supply  of  beasts,  prices  for 
them  were  higher  than  on  the  previous  Thursday ; 
in  sheep  the  trade  was  not  brisk,  still  there  was  but 
little  reduction  in  prices.  Scarcely  any  alteration  is 
quotable  for  Thursday's  market,  choicest  qualities  of 
beasts  not  being  very  plentiful.     Choice  calves  are  in 

demand  at  fully  late  rates. The  Wool  market  has 

been  very  quiet  lately. The    Seed  trade  is  quiet. 

■ -In  Hops  the  demand  is  improving. 

At    the  last   meeting   of    the    Highland    and 

Agricultural  Society  it  was  resolved  to  memorialise 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  such  regulations  as 
will  secure  uniformity  of  action  among  local  authorities 
in  Scotland  in  connection  with  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act.  The  memorial  states  that  the  Society 
is  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
organisation,  enforcing  uniformity  of  action,  is  one  oi 
the  causes  of  the  great  extent  to  which  contagious 
disease  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  That  at 
present  every  local  authority  acts  according  to  its  own 
views,  the  consequence  being  that  the  efforts  of  one  local 
authority  are  frequently  rendered  useless  by  the  counter 
action  of  another ;  and  that  such  counter  action  has 
arisen  between  neighbouring  counties,  and  also  between 
counties  and  burghs,  from  the  latitude  given  to  them 
by  the  Orders  in  Council.  The  Society  therefore  prays 
their  lordships  to  take  this  most  important  subject  into 
consideration,  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  may  lead  to  a 
proper  system  of  organisation  and  uniformity  of  action, 
and  prevent  orders  being  given  by  one  local  authority 
at  variance  with  those  of  another.  —  Mr.  James 
Dewar,  F.R.S.E.  (who  at  present  holds  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  and  is  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University),  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 
to  the  Society,  his  duties  being  to  reply  to  letters  ask- 
ing advice,  and  make  analyses  for  members  at  the 
Society's  rates — to  give  lectures  in  different  districts — 
to  carry  out  experiments,  under  personal  superintend- 
ence, in  a  limited  number  of  districts  where  a  local 
committee  of  members  will  contribute  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  incurred — the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
experiments  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors 
— and  to  report  these  experiments  to  the  Secretary  for 
publication  on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year. 

A  correspondent  describes  to  us  an  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  harrows,  scumers,  &c, 
which  he  has  registered,  being  an  improved  form  of 
tooth  for  all  such  implements,  fixable  to  any  bar  or 
beam  of  the  implement  by  a  spur  at  the  back,  and 
carrying  a  curved  head  passing  over  the  bar  or  beam  in 
which  it  is  fixed,  so  as  to  cause  all  matter  rising  up  the 
tooth  to  pass  without  obstruction.  The  tooth  is  set 
on  an  incline,  to  facilitate  this  operation,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  working  clean  and  free  with- 
out clogging,  depositing  on  the  surface  of  the  land  all 
matter  thus  combed  up  the  tooth.  Such  imple- 
ments as  are  now  made  are  constantly  liable  to  fill  and 
clog  with  weeds  and  roots,  being  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  teeth  by  the  beam  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  year  1872,  to 
which  reference  is  made  as  having  been  issued  during 
the  past  week,  contains  an  elaborate  analysis  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  legislation  in  this  and  other 
countries  for  the  restraint  of  contagious  animal  diseases 
— it  describes  also  the  results  of  this  legislation.  It 
recapitulates  the  various  suggestions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  It  also  discusses  the  general  subject 
of  themeat  consumption  in  this  country,  somewhat  modi- 
fying the  conclusions  which  had  been  arrived  at  on  that 
subject  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture Journal.  It  states  as  the  result  of  its  calcu- 
lations that  18,022,973  ewt.  of  meat  were  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  in  1S70,  of  which  67  per  cent,  was  home 
produce,  20  per  cent,  was  Irish  produce,  and  13  per 
cent,  was  foreign  produce  ;  or,  calculated  by  the  popu- 
lation, the  average  consumption  of  meat  by  each 
individual  in  Great  Britain  was  78  lb.,  of  which  52  lb. 


was   British,    16  lb.   Irish,  and   10  lb.  foreign.     The 
total  consumed  by  this  calculation  falls,  it  will  be  seen 
considerably  below  that  at  which  Mr.  Thompson  hap 
arrived. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  sale  of  Mr.  W.  Bolton's  Shorthorns  by  Mr. 
Thornton  took  place  at  the  Island,  County  Wexford) 
Ireland,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.  The  stock  was  not 
brought  out  fat,  but  in  healthy  condition.  The  bulls 
were,  however,  of  good  colours  and  large  growth,  and 
the  cows  were  good  and  even,  and  the  best  made  good 
prices.  A  large  company  assembled,  and  Mr.  Booth 
took  the  chair  at  the  luncheon.  The  result  of  the  sale 
was  considered  very  satisfactory.  Below  we  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  sales  effected,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  although  no  sensational  prices  were  called  forth, 
the  sale  was  characterized  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  demand  throughout.  The  cows  were  of  the 
"Gwynne,"  "Glossy,"  "Woodbine,"  "  Mantalini," 
and  other  good  tribes,  and  the  herd  has  for  long  been 
kept  up  by  the  introduction  of  first-rate  Booth  bulls. 


Name  of  Animal. 


When 
Calved. 


Bulls. 
King  of  the  Valley 


.  Jan.,  1872 


KingMlrtha       ..         ..Jan.,   1872 
Richard  Gwynne  ..Feb.,  187: 

Windsor's  King  ..         .  .JFeb.,  1872 
Wood's  Gift  ..         ..JMar.,1872 

King  Ned April,  1872 

White  King  ..         ..April,  1872 

Lord  of  the  Woods       . .  Jan  ,   1872 

King  Cock May,  1872 

King  Patrick*      . .         . .  Mar.,  1872 
Earl  of  Mayo      ..         ..June,  1872 


Red  Robin 
Island  King 
Leinster  .. 
Mars 


.  June, 
Aug., 
May, 
May, 


872 
l87: 
1872 
1872 


Cows  and  Heifers. 
Windsor's  Queen    . . 
Cathleen 
Woadbmt      .. 
Tinli-a-tink  . . 
Funs 

Faithful      .. 
Faithless 
IVoodbine 
Lady  Mildred 
Matilda 
Mar  den 
Milliner 


Marian 

Orange  Blossom 
Martha 
Game  Hen    .. 
IVoodbine 
Queen  Elinor 


1864 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 
Feb.,   1871 
Feb.,  1871 
Jan.,   1871 


c  rjooin  Duns. 

Purchaser. 

Mr.   T.    H.   Smith,    1 

Australia. 
Mr.  M.  Smith. 
Major  McCreath. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Leigh. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Woods. 
Viscount  Bangor. 
Mr.  A.  Connon. 
Mr.  S.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  George  Preston. 
Mr.  W.  Warren. 
Mr.  T.  Crosbic. 
Mr.  Berresford. 
Mr.  J.  Moffat. 
Mr.  Crow. 
Mr.  T.  Walsh. 


26    Mr.  W.  West. 

36    Mr.  T.  Barden. 

50    Mr.  A.  Connon. 

31    Mr.  R.  Reynell. 

at    Mr.  C.  M.  Doyne. 

56    Mr.  Kirk. 

40    Mr.  T.  Pounder. 

50    Viscount  Bangor. 

25    Mr.  W.  West. 

46    Mr.  J.  T.  Mounscy. 

—    Dead. 

25    Mr.    T.    H.    Smith, 

Australia. 
80    Mr.  S.  Morrow. 

25  Mr.  Kirk. 
23     Mr.  Kirk. 

77    Viscount  Bangor. 
62    Mr.  S.  Morrow. 

26  Mr.  F.  A.  Leigh. 


In  this,  the  first  sale  of  the  season,  the  very  good 
average  over  32  head  was  ^44  \-]s.  id.  The  15  bulls 
made  an  average  of  ,£45  -]s.  2</.,  and  the  17  females 
realised  ^44  $s.  2d.  each— the  sum  total  being 
£1435  7-f. 

The  Birmingham   show  and   sale  at   Bingley 

Hall  on  the  6th  inst.  was  briefly  noticed  last  week. 
Although  several  animals  were  passed,  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  sold  at,  considering  the  miscel- 
laneous character  of  the  animals  gathered  together, 
fair  prices.  We  append  a  list  of  the  most  important 
sales  : 


Name  of  Animal. 

When     1  J 
1   Calved.    |  £ 

Purchase!. 

Bulls. 

1 

Gs 

Grand  Gwynne    .. 

..  July,  1871 

Mr.  Horn. 

Major  Thorndale 

. .  Aug.,  1871 

60 

Mr.  Kirkham. 

Vespasian  .. 

. .  Nov.,  1871 

Mr.  Mytton. 

Earl  of  Liverpool 

..  Nov.,  1871 

80  i  Lord  Warwick. 

BUTTERMAN 

..  Dec,  1871 

65     Mr.  Williams. 

Emperor 

..Dec,  1871 

56     Mr.  Bradley. 

Cambridge  Duke 

..'Dec,  1871 

52    Mr.  Pegler. 

Dorton  Duke 

-.  Dec,   1871 

50    Mr,    Booth. 

Marquis 

..Jan.,    1872 

so    Mr.  Targett. 

FlLHO   DA   PUTA     .. 

.Jjan.,    187a 

51     Mr.  Severn. 

...Feb.,    1872 

100 

Mr.  Horlon. 

King  Victor 

Mr.  Orton. 

Baronet 

..  Mar.,  1872 

S8 

Mr.  Beadon. 

Rockingham 

..  Mar.,  1872 

SO 

Mr.  Bcswell. 

1 do 

Mr.  Allsopp. 

HUNTSMAN 

..  Mar.,  1872 

^ 

Mr.  Barker. 

Mars 

- .  Mar.,  1872 

V 

Mr.  Berk*. 

General  Wetherby 

..  'April,  1872 

Si 

Mr.  Money. 

Burton  Butterfly 

. .  .April,  1872 

Mr.  Crofts. 

Golden  Crown     . . 

..  April,  1872 
. .  l\Iay,    1872 

->8 

Mr.  Painter. 

Cmp.rry  Prince 

S* 

Lord  Forester. 

WOODHOROUGH         .. 

. .  May,   1872 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Don  Juan   .. 

..'July,   1872 

S6 

Mr.   RoblmK 

zD  Duke  op  Mii.coth 

..  Oct.,    187a 

50 

Mr.  F.  Dunn. 

Cows. 

Mr.  Hudson. 

Earl  of  Liverpool  (So  gs.)  was  bred  by  Sir  J. 
Jenkinson,  M.P.,  is  by  Dim  I  UU.0  .511(28,347), 
and  from  Lily  by  Grand  IH'ke  ok  Gi.cn  i  imkk 
(iq,S82)  ;  Roderick  (100  gs.)  was  bred  by  Col. 
Loyd- Lindsay,  M.I'.,  is  by  ROB  RoV  (29,806),  and 
is  descended  from  Jenny  Lind  by  NORFOLK  (9442)  ; 
Windrusii  (109  gs.)  was  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Mace,  of 
Sherbourne,  Northleach,  is  by  Baron  Wetherby 
24TH  (27,980),  and  from  Ladv  Butterjly  by  ROYAL 
Butterfly  14TH  (20,722).     The  highest  price  was 
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therefore  given  for  an  animal  the  result  of  a  Bates 
upon  Townley  cross. 

Next  Wednesday  Mr.  Thornton  will  sell  the 

late  Lord  Southampton's  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns  at 
Whittlebury,  Towcester.  The  herd  was  commenced 
about  30  years  ago  with  stock  from  the  then  celebrated 
herd  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot. 
It  has  since  been  increased  with  purchases  from  Lord 
Penrhyn,  Messrs.  Oliver,  Robarts,  Lawford,  and  other 
well-known  breeders.  It  numbers  about  50  head  of 
bulls,  cows,  and  heifers,  among  which  are  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Sylph"  tribe  (whence  the  "Milcote 
Charmers"  came),  the  "Seraphina,"  "Lovell's  Lilac," 
"  Merino,"  and  other  good  lines  of  Northamptonshire 
blood.  Sires,  combining  the  Bates  with  the  "  Sera- 
phina"  and  "Sylph"  strains,  have  of  late  years  been 
used. 

The  1st  of  May  will  witness  the  disperson  of 

the  famous  Towneley  herd  of  Shorthorns  by  Mr.  Straf- 
ford. Colonel  Towneley  has  not  been  bound  by  pre- 
judices as  a  breeder,  but  has  been  ready  to  sec  and  to 
utilise  merit  in  more  than  one  strain.  Probably  the 
names  of  Baron  Oxford  and  Earl  of  Thorndale, 
in  the  pedigree  of  animals  descended  from  cows  of  the 
old  Towneley  strain,  may  not  greatly  raise  the  average 
price  which  will  be  realised.  To  some  few  men,  how- 
ever, there  are  even  higher  considerations  than  that  of 
attracting  thousands  of  guineas  by  means  of  paper 
pedigrees,  namely,  that  of  satisfying  their  own  ideal  as 
to  what  cattle  should  be,  and  having  an  improved  beef 
and  milk  producing  animal  as  the  result  of  their  labours. 
The  progeny  of  Baron  Oxford  are  described  as  in. 
heriting  unimpaired  the  admirable  frame  and  flesh  of 
the  Towneley  Shorthorn,  with  an  improved  style,  hair, 
quality,  and  the  rich  and  attractive  colours  inherited 
from  their  sire  and  his  lineage. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  25TH   Duke    OF 

Oxford  by  4.TH  Baron  Oxford,  from  Grand 
Duchess  of  Oxjord  'J/i  (grand  dam  of  the  iSth),  left 
Holktr  on  Thursday,  February  27,  having  been  sold 
for  500  gs.  to  Mr.  T.  Hawkins  Smith,  for  Mr.  Irving, 
of  Australia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Grand 
Duchiss  of  Oxford  iS//;  was  sold  for  1005  gs.  to  Lord 
Bective  at  the  Holker  sale,  September,  1S71. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Thornton  will  dispose  of  35 

head  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns  at  Rothersthorpe,  near 
Northampton,  the  property  of  Mr.  \V.  Faulkner.  The 
herd,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  wxs  started  by  Mr.  Faulkner's  father 
about  50  years  ago  from  the  Colling  blood,  originally 
introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  and 
other  eminent  breeders.  The  animals  are  of  good  size, 
full  of  hair,  and  of  great  substance,  and  the  stock 
(noted  particularly  for  its  dairy  qualities)  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ten  young  bulls  will 
be  offered,  principally  by  the  late  Mr.  Paulett's  Athel- 
stane  (23,331).  There  are  also  25  young  cows  and 
heifers  by  Lord  Penrhyn's  2D  Earl  of  Darlington 
(26,056),  and  in  calf  to  Athelstane.  The  following 
remarks  are  condensed  from  an  analysis  of  the  breeding 
of  sires  used  in  the  Rothersthorpe  herd,  given  in  a 
valued  contemporary  : — 

"Scimitar  and  Sardinia,  bred  by  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Maisemore  Court,  Gloucester,  and  calved  respectively  in 
December,  1855,  and  May,  1856,  were  both  from  the 
Strickland  stock,  with  a.  dash  of  Earl  Ducie's  Belus— 
Scimitar  by  a  Rothersthorpe  bull,  and  Sardinia  by 
Mr.  Tanqueray's  Macdonald,  a  Bates  and  Gwynne  bull 
of  Marmaduke's  line.  Knight  of  Branches,  calved 
in  1861,  bred  by  Lady  Pigot,  was  by  Mr.  Booth's 
Knight  of  Warlaby,  from  Lady  Grandison,  a  splendid 
cow  by  Gainford  5TH  from  Wide  Awake,  of  the 
Warlaby  Broughton  family.  Athelstane,  bred  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pawlett  in  1866,  was  descended  from  the  Booth 
'  Isabella '  family  with  the  '  Mantalini '  intermixed  through 
Mr.  Douglas'  Sir  James  the  Rose  ;  and  Royalty, 
another  bull  from  Mr.  Pawlett's,  came  in  line  direct  from 
Mantalini,  and  had  the  Warlaby  'Fame'  blood 
through  his  sire.  Together  with  these  virtually 
Booth  bulls,  Mr.  Faulkner  has  used  a  bull  of  another 
stamp  and  kind— Lord  Penrhyn's  2D  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington, who  through  his  sire,  Colonel  Gunter's  superbly 
bred  3D  Duke  of  Wharfedale,  has  the  '  Duchess ' 
blood  in  all  the  concentrated  power  of  a  '  Duchess '  main 
line  and  Duchess  tributary  alliances  intricate  as  a  piece 
of  network.  The  dam  of  2D  Earl  of  Darlington 
was  by  the  famous  Marmaduke  (Bates  on  Gwynne),  his 
grand-dam  by  4TH  Duke  of  Oxford,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  bis  line  that  of  the  fashionable  Darlingtons,  from 
which  he  derives  his  name.  The  character  of  the  stock 
at  Rothersthorpe  is  described  to  us  by  impartial  witnesses 
as  bearing  evidence  of  singleness  and  intelligence  of  aim 
in  its  breeding.  The  yearling  heifers  especially  are  men- 
tioned as  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  typal  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  'A  more  even  lot,'  says  one  cor- 
respondent, 'can  scarcely  be  desired.'  The  same  writer, 
a  Shorthorn  breeder  of  creditable  repute,  well  qualified  to 
give  a  disinterested  opinion,  informs  us  that  they  are 
I  good  in  colour,  well  fleshed,  and  rich  in  hair ;'  thus 
corroborating  Mr.  Thornton's  commendation  of  them  as 
'  full  of  hair,  of  large  growth,  and  thick,  good,  useful 
animals.'  Whatever  bias  the  purchasers'  taste  may  have 
received,  they  will  find  at  Rothersthorpe,  we  are  assured, 
a  sound  basis  for  the  superaddition  of  any  one  of  the 
favourite  strains  of  blood,  and  may  ensure  a  continuance 
of  uniformity  and  success,  if  they  bring  into  their  prac- 
tice the  care  and  judgment  without  which  the  choicest 
material  would  speedily  pass  to  waste." 


ON  CULTfVATION  OF  THE  SUBSOIL. 

It  is  with  much  regret  I  find  myself  accused  of 
having  ridiculed  deep  tillage  in  a  mischievous  and  dis- 
affected manner.  I  should  be  sorry  to  set  an  evil 
example  and  to  stir  up  anything  bad  in  the  hearts  or 
heads  of  my  brother  farmers,  when,  as  a  practical 
writer,  it  is  their  noxious  subsoils  I  ought  to  aim  at 
ventilating.  But  whatever  passions  may  be  excited,  I 
do  still  maintain  that  there  are  many  subsoils  which 
cannot  be  stirred  usefully  in  the  present  state  of  our 
farming.  Can  this  be  denied  ?  I  know  that  when 
people  are  mounted  on  a  very  skittish  hobby  they  begin 
to  dance  about  and  to  go  up  behind  and  before  at  every 
word  that  is  spoken  ;  but  perhaps  if  I  throw  out  the 
30,000,000  acres  of  wastes  here,  as  a  lasso,  they  will 
be  quiet  for  an  instant  and  hear  me  patiently.  Mr. 
Smith  was  Rareyfied  by  the  mention  of  the  wastes, 
and  felt  their  influence  in  a  moment  when  they  were 
set  before  his  eyes.  When  I  told  him  subsoiling  did 
nothing  for  my  clay  land,  he  declared  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it ;  but  when  I  set  before  him  the  pale  clays  of 
the  Wealden,  which  are  obviously  too  poor  for  sub- 
soiling,  and  the  clays  of  Romney  Marsh,  which  are  too 
rich,  he  was  Rareyfied  again,  and  could  only  mutter, 
"  We  know  all  about  that."  The  market  gardens  in 
the  Thames  valley,  in  Essex,  where  they  don't  subsoil, 
except  to  give  Parsnips  and  Carrots  a  tapering  form, 
had  a  similar  but  slighter  influence  on  Mr.  Smith's 
mind.  I  will  not  excite  skittishness  by  mentioning 
doubtful  cases,  in  respect  to  which  there  may  be  room 
for  two  opinions  ;  but  I  will  merely  point  out  that 
there  is  some  land — some  people  think  it  a  large 
quantity  —  whose  improvement  cannot  be  initiated 
by  subsoiling.  Then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
subsoils  cannot  be  stirred  by  quills,  or  even  by  steel 
pens  ;  that  writers  can  only  stir  them  indirectly  by 
influencing  the  minds  of  agriculturists,  and  that  facts 
are  more  potent  with  practical  men  than  fancies  and 
exaggerations.  There  are  many  facts  in  favour  of  deep 
tillage  in  my  writings  ;  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  favour 
of  shallow  tillage  as  a  system  opposed  to  it.  But,  as 
regards  this  controversy,  the  Woolston  "giant"  took 
possession  of  all  the  subsoiled  land,  and  obliged  me  to 
seek  shelter  elsewhere  ;  and  I  really  did  not  know 
before  that  there  was  such  an  immense  area  on  which 
subsoiling  can  never  be  the  initiatory  process  of  im- 
provement. Why  should  I  hesitate  to  say  that?  Why 
should  we  ever  fear  to  speak  the  truth  ?  No  doubt  the 
giants  will  rush  out  of  their  caves  and  assail  us  when 
they  hear  what  is  disagreeable  to  them,  but  we  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  "speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil." 
I  am  persuaded  that  no  amount  of  plain  speaking  will 
do  the  slightest  harm,  and  having  just  passed  through 
several  counties,  with  my  attention  on  the  alert,  after 
the  alarm  which  my  own  and  my  friends'  tillage 
experiences  had  excited  in  certain  quarters,  I  am  able 
to  inform  you  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  cannot 
detect  any  backsliding  on  the  part  of  British  farmers, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  number  of  subsoilers  has 
been  diminished.  Indeed,  I  think  some  persons  have 
derived  advantage  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  of  late  in  your  columns — by  Mr.  Smith  as 
regards  one  spot,  and  by  myself  and  others  as  regards 
other  districts. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  I  have  ridiculed  deep  till- 
age, and  although  I  feel  the  charge  to  be  the  heaviest, 
as  well  as  the  last,  of  the  blows  which  have  been 
showered  upon  me,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  not 
sinking  under  this  coup  de  grdce,  because  I  wish  to  ask 
previously,  What  is  deep  tillage  ?  I  have  now  been 
attacked  for  many  weeks  in  a  very  lively  manner  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  it  is  time  to  ask,  like  little  Peter- 
kin — 

"  But  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  killed  each  other  for." 

Mr.  Smith  was  in  such  haste  to  relate  the  oft-told 
story  of  the  Woolston  doings  over  again,  that  he 
attacked  me  without  informing  himself  of  my  views, 
and  I  found  my  name  sprinkled  thickly  over  your 
columns,  and  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy,  pro- 
voked, apparently,  by  the  animosity  which  the  sight  of 
innocence,  candour,  and  so  forth  always  excites  in  the 
minds  of  the  wicked  and  pugnacious.  What  wrong  had 
I  committed?  I  had  merely  detailed  faithfully  and 
impartially — for  when  I  go  out  reporting  I  never  ride 
on  a  hobby — some  facts  in  connection  with  the  tillage 
of  a  large  number  of  highly  cultivated  farms.  Has  the 
undersigned  been  guilty  of  ridiculing  deep  tillage? 
There  is  a  proverb  about  the  company  men  keep.  In 
what  company  did  Mr.  Smith  find  me  when  he  dragged 
me  forth  into  the  middle  of  a  mllie  ?  Why,  sir,  I  was 
in  the  company  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
practical  farmers.  I  assure  you  we  did  not  know 
there  was  any  harm  in  narrating  our  experiences  ;  quite 
the  contrary — we  thought  some  might  like  to  be 
acquainted  with  our  practice.  We  were  talking  of  our 
Carrots,  Mangels,  and  other  crops,  and  I  was  men- 
tioning a  pan,  in  Shetland,  which  was  broken  by 
drainage  and  the  plough  without  the  aid  of  costly 
tillage  ;  and,  in  short,  I  thought  we  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  supplying  your  readers  with  a  variety  of  facts  that 
might  interest  and  perhaps  assist  them  in  their  varied 
circumstances.  But  it  seems  our  teaching  was  not 
"according  to  Cocker,"  I  mean  the  agricultural 
"Cocker  "  at  Woolston,  who  still  asks  for  a  report  on 
my  subsoils,  when  I  have  already  told  him  that  all  my  • 


crops  said  "Nil," — that  is  to  say,  "nothing  below  so 
good  as  what  we  find  at  top." 

Another  heavy  charge  against  me  is  that  about 
paradoxes ;  and  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  the 
writer  who  finds  paradoxes  in  my  letters  has  mistaken 
my  facts  ;  because  paradoxes  do  not  become  truths  by 
addition  or  multiplication,  but  facts  are  truths,  and 
being  the  groundwork  of  opinion,  new  facts  may  be 
properly  allowed  to  modify  old  opinions.  My  position 
is,  that  the  national  importance  of  the  Woolston  system 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  reliance  on  steam 
and  tillage  has  diverted  the  public  mind  from  the  more 
important  question  of  national  economy  as  regards 
manure.  You  see  people  cannot  take  in  many  ideas 
at  once  ;  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Smith  having  got  "  pigs 
innumerable"  into  his  head,  he  cannot  be  got  to  take 
man  also  into  his  consideration.  But  to  my  mind,  the 
town,  and  not  the  pigstye  manure  question,  is  the  most 
pressing  agricultural  question  of  the  day,  and  this 
tillage  talk  is  but  a  herring  trail  by  comparison. 

It  is  evident  that  the  national  importance  of  a  system 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  area  on  which  it  can  be 
adopted ;  consequently,  I  was  giving  facts  when  I 
marked  off  the  soils  that  are  not  suited  to  the  Woolston 
system,  such  as  the  chalks,  which  have  no  proper  sub- 
soils ;  the  30,000,000  acres  of  wastes,  which  have  poor 
subsoils ;  and  Romney  Marsh,  which  has  so  rich  a  surface 
that  farmers  have  not  at  present  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  from  the  subsoil.  If  I  had  said  that,  because 
subsoiling  is  useless  on  rich  soils,  and  because  it  cannot 
evoke  fertility  in  land  that  is  naturally  sterile,  there- 
fore it  must  be  useless  on  intermediate  land  at 
Woolston  or  elsewhere,  I  might  have  been  fairly  con- 
sidered paradoxical ;  but  I  have  never  questioned  that 
the  Woolston  plan  is  right  for  Woolston.  Is  it  not  a 
paradox,  or  at  least  a  nan  sequitur,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Smith,  when  he  declares  that  my  clay  subsoil  must  be 
intrinsically  rich,  because  his  subsoil  is  of  clay  and  is 
rich? 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  Mr.  Smith 
first  charged  down  upon  me  he  was  mounted  high  on  a 
hobby,  armed  from  top  to  toe  in  self-assertion,  pre- 
judice, and  disrespect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
that  he  was  regardless  of  facts  observed  by  others 
outside  the  Woolston  bounds.  He  has  now  come 
down  several  pegs,  however,  and  talks  very  sensibly 
about  the  necessity  of  buying  manure.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  improvement,  which  indicates  expansion 
of  ideas,  may  be  permanent.  I  commend  to  his  notice 
the  old  saying — 
"With  manure  and  good  culture,  as  sure  as  you  're  born, 

You  '11  never  want  plenty  of  good  beef  and  corn." 

There  is  another  maxim  worth  remembering,  perhaps  : 

"  Cultivate  little,  but  cultivate  well, 
Frequent  manuring  makes  any  land  tell." 

When  he  was  mounted  on  his  hobby,  Mr.  Smith  talked 
about  mucking  the  land  with  air  and  water.  But  I 
won't  be  ungenerous — "All's  well  that  ends  well  !" 
It  turns  out  that  he  buys  London  manure,  and  respects 
the  old  maxims  in  his  practice.  Let  me  now  follow  a 
good  example,  and  make  a  free  confession,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  deemed  paradoxical  to  state  that  if  I 
farmed  at  Woolston,  or  on  clays  of  that  character,  I 
should  endeavour  to  emulate  Mr.  Smith  as  regards  his 
method  of  tillage.  H.  Evershed. 


SEWAGED    GRASS    AND    HAY 
MAKING. 

We  should  all  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan 
for  his  lucid,  candid,  and  complete  report.  It  con- 
firms myownexperience,  that  the  sewage  pure  and  simple 
should  go  to  the  land  unprecipitated  and  unfiltered, 
except  in  such  cases  as  Mr.  Brown's  practice  of  irriga- 
tion by  very  fine  jets  at  frequent  intervals.  The  loss 
in  1872  of  £90,  besides  the  cost  of  pumping,  &c,  is 
a  small  affair  compared  with  that  on  certain  heavy  lands 
undrained  and  unsewaged,  where  the  acreable  loss  has 
been  from  two  to  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  Lodge 
Farm,  that  is,  from  £2  to  £a,  per  acre  instead  of  ,£1. 
On  the  great  scale,  with  the  best  Cornish  engines,  the 
cost  of  pumping  would  be  only  about  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  Lodge  Farm,  for  the  engine-driver  could  as 
easily  superintend  the  greater  as  the  lesser  engine, 
excepting  something  additional  for  stoking. 

My  experience  of  making  hay  from  sewaged  Italian 
Rye-grass  is  favourable.  I  once  made  in  three  days, 
and  carted  on  May  31,  3  tons  per  acre  of  sewaged 
Italian  Rye-grass.  It  should  be  cut  at  the  right  time 
of  its  growth,  and  carted  when  green,  so  that  it  heats, 
but  not  too  much  ;  and  we  have  now  the  means,  by 
Garrett's  stack-ventilators  and  other  processes,  of 
regulating  the  temperature.  It  makes  first-class  hay 
for  cutting  into  chaff,  and  I  have  never  found  much 
difficulty  in  converting  it  into  good  hay,  provided  it  is 
cut  at  the  right  time,  when  the  seed -head  is  protruded, 
and  just  before  the  blooming  time.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  theory  which  I  enunciated, 
"  that  grass  when  cut  for  hay  should  be  either  flying 
through  the  air  or  be  on  the  cock"— is  a  correct  one. 

It  should  never  be  left  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
land.  My  plan  is  this  :  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry, 
shake  as  you  cut  the  first  day  ;  shake  all  the  second 
day.  Cock  it  at  night,  spread  out  the  cocks  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  and  on  the  same  day  cart  it. 
Last  year  it  rained  every  day  for  a  week  after  cutting  ; 
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we  then  set  our  shaker  to  work,  cocked  it  at  night,  and 
carted  it  next  day.  Hay  will  make  much  better  and 
quicker  on  the  cock  than  on  the  rakerowor  swathe. 
You  thus  avoid  the  night-dew  and  the  dampness 
arising  from  the  earth.  The  uncovered  space  between 
the  cocks  dries  quickly,  ready  for  their  spreading  out. 
For  heavy  crops  the  shakers  should  be  made  to  revolve 
very  rapidly,  so  as  to  pick  up  and  disperse  the  crop 
quickly.  As  a  rule,  shakers  are  not  set  to  sufficient 
speed  for  heavy  sewaged  crops,  so  that  horses  are 
pushed  beyond  their  regular  pace.  Unless  the  water 
is  dried  out  of  hay  or  Clover,  it  will  mould  in  the  stack. 

Last  year  our  Clover,  despite  the  frequent  rains,  was 
made  properly,  mostly  by  cocking  and  uncocking.  A 
gentle  heat  takes  place  in  the  cock,  which  gets  rid  of 
much  of  the  water. 

Any  additional  expense  caused  by  cocking  is  amply 
repaid.  When  we  look  to  profit  rather  than  to  cost, 
Mr.  Gibbs'  excellent  drying  plan  will  become  in  use,  also 
the  box  ventilators  and  fan  draught.  Too  much  now 
is  left  to  chance.     Good  dry  hay  should  be  green. 

Our  shaker  immediately  follows  the  cutter.  We  thus 
drive  the  grass  through  the  air  ;  Mr.  Gibbs  drives  the 
hot  dry  air  through  the  grass.  His  plan,  with  proper 
machinery  and  on  a  large  scale,  must  be  profitable. 
Dr.  Voelcker  pronounced  the  hay  (made  in  15  minutes 
by  abstracting  the  surplus  moisture)  to  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  superior  to  slowly  made  hay  long 
exposed. 

But  to  return  to  the  sewage  question.  Eight  pounds 
of  coal,  worth,  at  23J-.  6d.  per  ton,  id.,  will,  in  the  best 
Cornish  engines,  raise  8,000,0001b.  of  water  or  sewage 
a  foot  high  ;  or  71  tons  50  feet  high  for  id.  worth  of 
coal,  other  charges  being  additional. 

If  our  towns  desire  to  purify  their  rivers,  the 
sewage  should  be  conducted  to  the  poor  light 
lands,  where  a  portion  of  certain  farms  along 
the  line  of  pipe  could  derive  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  use  of  sewage.  At  the  present  price 
of  meat  and  butter,  a  ton  of  Italian  Rye-grass 
should  be  worth  15^.  for  feeding  purposes.  According 
to  Mr.  Morgan's  statement,  about  240  tons  of  sewage 
were  required  to  produce  each  ton  of  Italian  Rye-grass, 
at  one  halfpenny  per  ton  ;  this  would  amount  to  10s. 
It  appears  by  this  calculation  that  a  farmer  could  not 
afford  to  pay  more  than  one  halfpenny  or  three  farthings 
per  ton  for  the  sewage  delivered  on  his  farm.  No 
doubt  if  the  manure  resulting  from  the  consumption  of 
an  acre  of  sewaged  Italian  Rye-grass  was  restored  to 
the  land  on  which  the  Rye-grass  grew,  several  subse- 
quent crops  could  be  taken  without  manure.  In 
my  case,  after  feeding  the  Italian  Rye-grass  the  second 
year  with  sheep,  supplemented  by  cake  and  corn,  I 
take  first  a  crop  of  white  Peas,  picked  for  London 
market;  white  Turnips  same  year  fed  off;  Wheat 
sown  the  same  year  about  December,  and  Barley  to 
follow  Wheat. 

It  is  in  this  way,  in  my  opinion,  that  sewage  on  poor 
land  can  be  best  utilised.  The  next  crop  of  Italian 
Rye-grass  is  sown  among  the  Barley.  We  thus  get  a 
Pea  and  white  Turnip  crop,  and  a  Wheat  and  Barley 
crop,  before  the  next  Rye-grass  crop. 

Poor  light  and  ordinary  lands,  let  at  or  under  20J. 
per  acre,  would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  a  good  profit  by 
sewage.  If  our  rivers  are  no  longer  to  be  polluted,  our 
great  cities  must  convey  their  sewage  to  extensive  con- 
suming districts,  where  gradually  its  use  will  be  availed 
of  and  appreciated.   7*  7-  Mecki,  Tiptree%  March. 


AGRICULTURE  IN   THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  1873. 

Never,  in  International  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
1 85 1 ,  has  there  been  bestowed  such  attention  on  matters 
purely  agricultural  as  we  are  promised  will  be  shown 
in  the  exhibition  to  be  opened  at  Kensington  Gore  in 
the  middle  of  next  month.  In  1S51  everything  per- 
taining to  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  was  on  view — 
barley-hummellers,  swing-ploughs,  threshing-machines 
actuated  by  hand-power,  chaff-cutters,  one-horse  hay 
mowers  and  tedders,  a  host  of  American  agricultural 
"notions,"  &c;  in  1862  a  great  "annexe"  was  filled 
with  these  machines  ;  but  in  the  Exhibition  of  1873  all 
— though  still  agricultural — is  reversed,  as  is  seen  on 
reference  to  the  schedule  of  Class  XII.  In  this  docu- 
ment we  find  sections  A.  and  B.  devoted — the  former 
to  agricultural  products  and  manures  used  in  their 
cultivation,  and  in  the  latter  are  to  be  found 
preparations  of  food.  In  section  A.  there  have 
been  invited  to  exhibit  dealers  in  corn,  in  refuse 
products  from  seeds  {i.e.,  linseed  and  rape  cakes  and 
Palm-nut  meal)  ;  in  roots  as  substitutes  for  food,  as 
Artichokes;  in  fungi  as  food,  Hops,  market  garden  pro- 
duce, materials  used  for  manure,  artificial  food,  condi- 
mental  food,  Potatos,  fruit,  butter,  seeds.  From  section 
B.  we  pick  out  the  following — specimens  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  which,  with  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture thereof,  have  been  solicited  : — Bacon  driers, 
biscuit  and  bread,  cheese,  mustard,  Pearl  Barley,  pre- 
served provisions,  millers'  machinery,  Groats,  Rice, 
lard,  &c.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  here,  that 
under  section  C.  are  to  be  found  brewers  and  maltsters, 
and  that  room  is  found  in  Class  XII.  for  household 
utensils,  malt-roasters,  and  all  the  appliances  adapted 
to  cooking  a  good  meal  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with  the 
least  consumption  of  fuel. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  ground  covered  by  the 
above  items  is    an   immense    one ;    it  will  also  be 


admitted  that  the  mere  showing  of  the  articles  will  be 
nothing  unless  there  be  appended  to  each  exhibit  a 
legible  account,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  of  all  that  the 
farmer  desires  to  know  concerning  them.  It  will  be 
the  educated  and  enterprising  farmer  who  will  patro- 
nise this  Exhibition,  and  he  will  require  to  see  at  a 
glance,  for  ready  comparison,  those  facts  respecting 
seeds  which  he  alone  knows  how  to  appreciate  ;  and  as 
to  manures,  there  must  be  appended  to  each  such  an 
analytical  statement  as  can  alone  show  to  him  which  or 
how  many  of  the  exhibits  of  manures  are  adapted  to 
his  land  and  his  pocket.  As  to  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  of 
the  very  highest  importance  that  a  like  statement  should 
accompany  every  piece  of  cake  or  otherwise.  Doubt- 
less the  committee  having  charge  of  this  class  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  existing  for  supplying  what  we 
have  pointed  out — in  fact,  we  can  easily  imagine  such 
a  guaranteed  analysis  as  being  the  only  "  open  sesame  " 
by  which  the  goods  can  obtain  exhibition.  Seeds  can 
only  be  admitted  when  measured  by  a  standard  on 
which  excellence  is  inscribed,  due  regard  being  had  to 
season  of  sowing  and  kinds  of  soil.  Truly,  if  this  great 
department  be  well  handled,  we  know  of  no  finer  treat 
in  store  for  the  agriculturist  than  the  Exhibition  of 
1S73.  When  tired  of  any  one  section,  by  trying 
upstairs  he  can  refresh  himself  among  the  pictures, 
where  he  will  doubtless  find  many  a  choice  bit  of 
"landscape  with  cattle,"  none  of  your  pedigree  animals 
perhaps,  but  not  the  less  true  to  Nature. 

Having  laid  in  a  substratum  of — well,  let  us  say 
agricultural  chemistry,  on  that  a  layer  of  Art,  he  will 
next  descend  to  "top  off,"  with  cookery  and  cooking 
utensils,  preserved  foods,  and  eke  a  trifle  of  fuel. 
This  will  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  late 
dinner  !  We  understand  that  in  this  section  there  will 
be  a  sort  of  table  d'hdte,  from  which  may  be  seen  the 
process  of  cooking  viands  similar  to  those  spread  before 
the  diner  ;  probably,  even,  there  may  be  the  familiar 
grid.  At  any  rate  here  there  will  no  doubt  be  many 
an  intelligent  inmate  of  the  farmer's  household  who  will 
doubtless  find  a  "wrinkle"  worth  taking  back  home, 
as  also  in  the  section  devoted  to  cheese  and  cheese- 
making  and  keeping,  &c. 

As  to  fuel  exhibits  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  confidence  ;  we  can  only  hope  that  the  powers 
that  be  may  find  room,  in  an  annexe  at  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  for  an  exhibition  of  the  many  fuels  now 
before  the  public,  and  of  apparatus  in  which  to  econo- 
mise their  use.  In  fuels  we  have  coals  of  various 
kinds — they  can  all  be  utilised  for  house  use,  there  are 
preparations  of  peat,  of  peat  and  coal  slack,  of  small 
coal  and  clay,  chalk  and  coal,  and  there  is  a  way  of 
using  paraffin  as  fuel.  Considering  the  enormous 
prices  we  are  now  paying  for  coal  it  certainly  behoves 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  now.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
to  organise  —  the  patentees  of  the  machinery  and  of 
the  fuels  will  be  only  too  glad,  we  should  think,  to 
have  an  annexe  all  to  themselves  ;  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  them  and  great  profit  to  the  public. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  which  attention 
might  here  be  directed  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proaching Exhibition — not  that  it  has  not  been  noted 
already,  but  that  we  think  it  well  worth  space  in  our 
columns.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  preserved  meats 
for  the  use  of  the  masses.  There  are  thousands  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  this  country  who  seldom  eat 
butchers'  meat ;  occasionally  they  have  bacon,  some- 
times they  have  pork.  Why  should  not  they  be  able 
to  procure  Australian  meat  occasionally,  or  that  pro- 
mised from  South  America?  The  former  can  be 
bought  by  the  ton,  the  latter  was  promised  us  in  the 
carcase  about  April.  Now  landowners,  tenants  of 
large  farms,  and  others  might  be  induced  to  purchase 
for  their  labourers,  could  they  see  their  way  to  teach- 
ing those  they  wish  to  benefit  how  to  utilise  imported 
and  preserved  beef  and  mutton,  in  conjunction  with 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  an  opening  for 
the  Commissioners,  which  would  most  certainly  be 
appreciated,  not  only  by  agriculturists  but  by  every 
visitor  to  the  Exhibition.  We  require  all  the  preserved 
food  we  can  get  from  our  brethren  in  the  colonies  for 
those  who  know  not  the  toothsomeness  of  a  prime  or 
any  other  joint. 

The  Exhibition  of  1873,  at  Kensington  Gore, 
promises  to  be  one  peculiarly  suited  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  we  trust  not  only  that  agricul- 
turists generally  may  see  their  way  to  paying  it  a  visit, 
but  that  the  Committees  and  the  Commissioners  may 
be  able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
visitors.  E.  C. 


THE  CASE   OF  THE  LANDLORD. 

[The  following  is  the  reply  nf  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Cadboll,  to  the 
address  of  Mr.  Tew,  Newmore,  before  the  Easter  Ross 
Farmers'  Club,  reported  in  another  page.] 

I  came  here  to-day  to  hear  this  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Tew,  and  I  can  compliment  him  very  highly  on  the 
way  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duty.  It  has  kept 
you  in  roars  of  laughter,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
you  can  have  taken  it  all  as  serious.  Mr.  Tew  began 
as  a  lamb,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  raging  of  a  lion, 
though  I  must  say  towards  the  end  he  rather  pacified 
down.  Till  you  get  a  race  of  landlords  and  tenants 
from  heaven,  legislation  to  correspond  to  Mr.  Tew's 
desire  is  utterly  impossible.  The  whole  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  positive  contract. 


It  is  not  for  the  landlord  to  say  to  the  tenant,  "You 
shall  pay  me  this  rent,  and  you  shall  do  so-and-so," 
nor  for  the  tenant  to  use  similar  language  to  the  land- 
lord. The  lease  is  a  contract  between  man  and  man  ; 
each  party  is  at  liberty  to  accept  the  terms  or  to  decline 
them,  and  each  man  ought  to  abide  by  the  contract  he 
makes . 

The  tenants  in  Scotland  are  not  like  the  tenants  in 
Ireland,  for  whom  special  legislation  was  recently 
undertaken.  Even  the  Irish  Land  Act  only  binds 
small  tenants  corresponding  to  our  crofters,  all  tenants 
above  ^50,  and  who  have  leases,  are  out  of  that  Act. 
The  measure  gives  compensation  to  a  set  of  people 
who  are  positively  utterly  incapable  of  looking  after 
their  own  interests.  Any  person  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land for  many  years  past,  even  before  the  famine,  must 
have  known  that  the  whole  system  of  holding  land  in 
that  country  was  vicious  in  the  extreme.  I  was  there  25 
or  30  years  ago,  and  saw  something  of  the  state  of 
matters.  There  were  annual  tenants,  wretched  crea- 
tures running  on  from  year  to  year  ;  there  were  leases 
for  life,  which  might  last  ten  years  or  nearly  a  hundred ; 
there  were  leases  for  31  years,  and  besides  all  this  you 
had  the  system  of  middlemen.  The  whole  thing  was 
monstrous  ;  and  since  the  great  famine  of  1846  the 
evils  have  been  increasing.  Such  legislation  was, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scot- 
land things  are  different.  The  tenant-farmers  of  this 
country  would  feel  insulted,  and  justly  so,  if  told  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  making  their  own  bargains. 
They  are  men  of  substance,  men  of  capital — and  if 
they  do  not  like  to  take  farms  they  can  turn  their  abili- 
ties to  other  professions  ;  and,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
legislate  between  man  and  man,  and  to  prevent  men  from 
making  free  and  open  bargains,  is  a  thing,  I  am  sure, 
the  tenants  are  only  wasting  their  time  in  agitating  for. 
No  Parliament,  at  any  rate  until  we  get  a  perfectly 
revolutionary  Parliament,  will  ever  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Tew's  lecture  has  certainly  gone  over  a  very 
wide  field.  It  began  with  tenant-right.  Now,  what 
are  tenant  rights  ?  A  proprietor  takes  a  tenant,  or  a 
tenant  takes  land,  under  a  fixed  agreement.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Tew  in  abominating  leases  such  as  I 
have  seen,  drawn  up  in  20  or  30  pages  of  closely 
written  folio,  and  I  think  the  less  lawyers  have  to  do 
with  landlords  the  better.  At  the  same  time  we 
require  leases,  and  they  must  be  distinct  and  clear.  My 
own  practice  has  always  been  to  tie  the  tenant  down 
with  as  few  clauses  as  possible.  But  while  there  are 
good  tenants— and  they  may  possibly  predominate — 
there  are  also  bad  tenants,  and  the  landlord  should  be 
protected.  If  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  landlord  has  also  a 
right  to  compensation  for  injuries.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  or  any  practical  man  how  the  facts  in  these  circum- 
stances are  to  be  arrived  at  ?  The  matter  must  be 
given  to  the  lawyers  again,  and  they  will  have  to 
examine  and  consider  what  has  been  going  on  for 
19  years.  The  theory  of  giving  compensation  in  this 
way  may  look  very  fine,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  it  out  in  practice.  Then,  as  regards  buildings 
and  other  improvements,  if  all  proprietors  were 
millionnaires,  or  had  abundance  of  money,  it  would  be 
for  their  interest  to  put  all  the  buildings  into  a  thorough 
state  of  repair,  and  fence  and  drain  the  land,  and  then 
say  to  the  tenant,  "  Now  give  me  an  adequate  return 
for  the  money."  But,  unfortunately,  a  number  of  the 
proprietors  are  not  in  that  happy  position.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  agreements  are  made  ;  the  proprietor 
is  to  do  certain  things  and  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  then  the  tenant  professes  himself  satisfied. 
What  right,  then,  has  the  tenant  afterwards  to  erect 
buildings?  They  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  farm  ;  they  may  be  utterly  useless  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  and  why  should  the  landlord  be  made  to  pay  for 
things  that  are  totally  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease  ?  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and  am  so  now, 
that  if  a  tenant  puts  up  buildings — or  a  man  who  takes 
a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town — and  at  the 
close  of  the  lease  the  landlord  does  not  pay  for  them, 
then  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  remove  them. 
That  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  proprietor,  and  that  is  what  the  Lord 
Advocate  some  time  ago  proposed  to  do.  Take,  for 
instance,  many  buildings  put  up  30  or  40  years  ago ; 
now,  these  would  not  be  considered  of  much  value, 
and  a  tenant,  if  he  has  command  of  an  unlimited  purse, 
may  build  a  house  like  that  which  Mr.  Monro,  of 
Allan,  has  mentioned.  Is  the  proprietor  to  pay  for 
that?  "Oh,"  you  say,  "settle  it  by  arbitration."  Now,I 
have  had  a  pretty  large  experience,  and  I  do  abominate 
arbitration.  It  seldom  pleases  either  party  ;  and  if 
you  come  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it  wc  shall  be 
landed  in  the  clutches  of  our  friends  the  lawyers. 

Next,  as  regards  trenching  and  reclaiming,  if  the 
tenant  is  bound  by  his  lease  to  trench  20  or  30  acres, 
then  it  is  part  of  his  bargain  which  he  must  fulfil  ;  if  he 
trenches  it  without  being  required  to  do  so,  he  does  it 
with  the  idea  of  remunerating  himself  during  the 
currency  of  his  lease,  and  what  right  has  he  to  ask  for 
compensation  at  the  close  ?  Perhaps  the  landlord 
would  prefer  that  the  trenching  had  not  been  done  ;  he 
might  desire  to  plant  it,  or  even  to  afford  cover  for 
those  much-abused  animals,  hares  and  rabbits.  And 
these  animals  do  very  little  damage  in  Easter  Ross. 
As  regards  draining,  how  is  the  tenant  entitled  to  ask 
payment  for  more  than  he  agreed  upon  ?  There  is  a 
great  deal   of  draining  done    both   by   landlord   and 
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tenant  which  had  better  not  be  done.  Various  things 
choke  up  the  drains,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
bad  draining  as  well  as  good.  Who  is  to  tell  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  how  the  draining  has  been  done  ? 

Coming  to  the  question  of  manures,  Mr.  Monro,  of 
Allan,  has  very  justly  asked— How  are  you  to  ascer- 
tain  what  compensation  should  be  given  ?  In  some 
parts  of  the  South,  where  the  steelbow  system  prevails, 
it  may  be  different ;  but  in  this  country,  when  a  tenant 
goes  out  he  is  paid  for  his  dung  according  to  quality, 
he  is  paid  for  his  grass,  first  and  second  year's,  and  for 
fallow,  and  he  gets  the  last  of  the  grain  crop  out  of  the 
ground.  I  have  known  of  a  case  where  a  tenant  put 
nitrate  of  soda  at  a  cost  of  £2  an  acre  on  the  ground, 
in  order  that  the  crop  might  look  well  and  be  valued 
high  ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  an  excessively  scourging 
and  noxious  manure,  though  it  gives  you  a  good  crop 
for  one  year.  Would  the  proprietor  or  incoming  tenant 
have  to  pay  for  that  ?  He  pays  for  the  value  of  the 
manure  on  the  grass.  1  really  do  not  think  that  we  can 
make  our  system  very  much  better. 

As  regards  assigning  the  lease,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  hardships  may  arise  where  a  tenant  has  a  son  who 
is  not  capable  of  taking  the  farm,  or  who  is  otherwise 
employed  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  rather  leave  it  to 
any  of  his  other  sons,  or  to  his  widow,  t  think  that 
ought  to  be  considered.  But  to  allow  the  farmer  to 
assign  his  lease  to  any  other  person  he  pleased  would 
be  perfect  confiscation.  I  have  read  all  the  arguments 
on  the  subject  and  the  whole  of  the  Parliamentary 
evidence,  and  that  is  my  conclusion.  The  landlord  of 
course  is  anxious  to  get  a  solvent  tenant.  Suppose  A, 
B,  and  C  bid  for  a  farm  ;  the  landlord  gives  the  farm  to 
A  because  he  knows  he  is  a  thorough-bred  farmer,  and 
a  man  of  substantial  means.  But  suppose  two  or  three 
years  after  he  gets  the  lease,  A  wants  to  become  a 
member  of  Parliament,  or  something  else,  and  he 
desires  to  get  rid  of  the  farm.  He  has  made  a  contract, 
and  cannot  justly  get  out  of  it  without  consent  of 
the  other  party.  The  landlord  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  this  matter,  and  to  give  the  tenant 
the  power  of  assigning  his  lease  is  monstrous. 
The  proposal  is  qualified  very  often  by  certain 
reservations.  But  what  reservations  can  you  have? 
If  the  landlord  says,  "I  will  not  let  you  do  it," 
the  tenant  should  not  have  the  power  of  assignation, 
and  if  the  landlord  gives  his  consent,  the  thing  can  be 
done  now.  If  the  tenant  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  farm, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  let  him  go,  if  he 
gets  a  man  in  his  place  of  whom  he  approves,  and  he 
seldom  refuses  his  assent  to  the  assignation.  ("  Oh, 
yes,  often.  It  is  generally  refused."  "  Yes,  after  you 
have  spent  ,£1000  in  improving  it.")  Well,  when  it  is 
refused,  you  cannot  tell  the  landlord's  motives ;  he 
may  have  knowledge  of  the  proposed  tenant,  and 
would  prefer  not  to  have  him.  You  must  give  the 
landlord  the  right  of  selection. 

I  am  satisfied  that  hypothec  is  far  more  in  the 
tenant's  interest  than  in  the  landlord's.  The  land- 
lords can  protect  themselves,  but  the  law  enables 
them  in  bad  years  to  give  tenants  time  to  recover 
themselves,  when  smaller  creditors  might  rush  in 
and  crush  them  ;  and  I  know  there  are  many  men 
now  sitting  comfortably  in  Easter  Ross  who  would 
never  have  sat  there  if  their  fathers  had  not  got  their 
farms  under  the  protection  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec. 
The  law  does  not  apply  merely  to  farms.  It  has  a 
very  wide  application,  extending  not  only  to  tenants 
and  landlords  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but 
also  to  house  proprietors.  I  should  like  to  see  whether 
house  proprietors  would  like  to  do  away  with  it.  It 
also  extends  to  the  cargo  of  ships,  and  the  lien  over 
goods  in  warehouses.  The  Law  of  Hypothec  never 
will  be  abolished  unless  it  is  taken  up  as  a  Government 
measure,  and  if  it  goes  in  one  case  it  must  go  in  all. 
Personally,  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  ;  I  care  little  or 
nothing  about  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  protection  to  many 
men  of  ability  and  small  means.  The  whole  evidence 
of  men  like  Mr.  M'Combie  and  Mr.  Hope  of  Fenton 
Bams  came  to  this — that  if  hypothec  were  done  away 
with  it  would  lessen  competition  for  large  farms,  and 
large  farmers  would  get  their  holdings  cheaper.  Except 
this  there  was  not  a  single  positive  grievance. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  discussing  the  Game 
Laws.  They  don't  affect  us  much  in  Easter  Ross,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  glad  to  get  into  the  field  and  enjoy 
a  good  day's  coursing. 

This  was  spoken  at  the  after-dinner  discussion  : — 

[Mr.  Tew  said  he  had  pleasure  in  proposing  the  health 
of  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Cadboll,  who  had  been  for  the  last 
17  years,  during  which  he  had  been  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  good  neighbour  and  kind  personal  friend  of  his  own, 
and  the  more  he  knew  him  the  better  he  liked  him.  He 
should  have  been  exceedingly  sorry  if  his  paper  had  been 
read  before  only  a  one-sided  audience,  and  however  much 
Mr.  Macleod  might  differ  from  his  views  he  knew  that 
gentleman  had  the  welfare  of  his  tenants  really  at  heart. 
— Mr.  Macleod  had  to  return  them  his  sincere  thanks. 
He  agreed,  as  he  had  said,  with  some  things  in  Mr.  Tew's 
paper,  but  there  were  others  as  to  which  there  were  diffi- 
culties insurmountable,  and  they  would  have  continually 
to  be  bringing  in  the  lawyers.  Although  he  stood  there 
as  only  one  of  three  proprietors,  he  was  glad  to  learn  the 
views  of  others,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  and  although  he 
might  not  agree  with  them,  he  hoped  they  believed  that 
his  wish  was  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  were  identical.  He  had  been  for 
some  20  years  moving  among  them,  and  he  hoped  he  had 


shown  his  desire  to  act,  as  the  owner  of  a  moderately- 
sized  property,  in  a  fair  and  honourable  way.  He  spoke 
his  own  opinion  ;  what  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  or  in  its 
folly  might  do  he  could  not  say.  But  he  would  have 
landlords  and  tenants  stick  together,  and  they  were  not 
so  far  separate  as  some  people  said  who  would  like  to 
drive  in  a  wedge  between  them.] 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LAND. 

The  following  is   a  report  of  the  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.  P.  :— 

I  think  it  is  about  eight  years  ago  since  Richard  Cob- 
den  said  that  whoever  would  introduce  free  trade  in  land 
would  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  people  of  this 
country  than  even  did  those  who  gave  us  free  trade  in 
corn.  I  think  that  what  we  see  and  hear  shows  that  the 
opinion  he  then  expressed  is  likely  to  prove  as  true  as 
many  others  of  his  opinions,  which  were  laughed  at  at  the 
time,  but  found  to  be  true  afterwards.  I  want  to  educate, 
if  I  can,  members  of  Parliament  on  the  land  question, 
many  of  whom  appear  to  be  (and  among  them  one  of  the 
members  for  this  division  of  the  county),  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion of  mind  on  the  subject.  I  would  make  one  general 
remark  in  the  first  place.  Some  of  those  who  discuss  this 
question,  and  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
at  Exeter  Hall,  on  December  10,  say  that  political  eco- 
nomy is  a  dry,  repulsive,  dismal  subject,  and  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  political  economy,  and  find  some  other 
way  of  settling  this  question.  I  look  upon  political  eco- 
nomy as  merely  an  expression  of  what  is  inevitable,  and 
I  believe  that  the  science  will  exist  when  archbishops  and 
bishops  are  matters  of  history.  What  we  really  mean  by 
political  economy,  if  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  want  good 
laws  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  that  if  you  have 
bad  laws  based  upon  unsound  principles  you  will  have  bad 
results.  Now,  I  should  like  very  much  to  say  just  one 
word  by  way  of  preface  as  to  what  law  cannot  do  in  this 
matter,  and  what  it  can  do.  I  say  that  the  law,  as  law,  can- 
not findcapital.  It  cannot  find  work  for  poor  men  any  more 
than  it  can  find  food  for  poor  men.  The  law  cannot  alter  the 
climate  or  the  soil.  The  law  cannot  force  one  class  of  men  to 
employ  another  class.  The  law  cannot  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  ;  and  more  than  that,  the  law  cannot  raise  the  con- 
dition of  men  apart  from  their  own  prudence  and  thrift. 
Let  us  see  what  the  law  can  do.  It  can  remove  the 
ohstacles  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  days  of  darkness  and  con- 
fusion. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Corn-laws. 
The  Corn-law  itself  was  a  great  injustice,  and  a  most 
injurious  law.  It  was  repealed,  and  in  that  case  it  was 
the  absence  of  law  which  gave  the  good  that  we  now  all 
rejoice  in.  The  law  can  remove  obstacles  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Corn-laws,  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  land  laws.  I 
think  it  can  remove  that  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  forefathers.  But  then,  again,  the  law  can  so  arrange 
matters  that  the  tenant  should  have  more  security  than  he 
now  has  for  the  improvements  he  has  made  in  the  land. 
That  law  is  going  to  be  introduced  next  session,  and  I 
think  it  has  a  very  good  chance  of  passing  the  House,  1 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  laws  we  I 
have  had  for  years.  Again,  the  law  can  encourage  the 
enclosure  of  waste  lands,  and  make  them  useful.  The  j 
law  has  done  this.  It  has  also  encouraged  thrift  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class  by  such  arrangements,  for 
instance,  as  Post-office  Savings  Banks.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  main  thing  is  to  remove  obstacles,  and  you  may  trust 
men  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  main  if  they  are 
protected  by  the  law  from  violence  and  disorder  ;  and 
when  the  law  professes  to  take  care  of  people  as  if  they 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  I  believe  that  for  one 
good  thing  the  law  does,  it  makes  ten  mistakes. 

Well,  now  let  us  come  to  the  main  question  we  have  to 
discuss  to-night.  Firstly,  I  may  ask  the  question  :  What 
is  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  land 
of  this  country?  We  often  see  in  the  newspapers  state- 
ments made  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  all  right — 
that  England  produces  more  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre 
than  any  country  in  Europe,  and  everything  is  as  satis- 
factory as  we  can  desire.  Fortunately,  I  need  not  go  into 
a  long  story  on  this  point.  I  have  long  thought  that  the 
state  of  things  was  very  unsatisfactory.  I  judge  from 
what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  observed  in 
various  parts  of  England  farms  where  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  cultivation  was  bad,  the  farm  buildings  wretched, 
and  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  poor  worse.  But  I  have 
two  witnesses  who  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
In  September,  1871,  Lord  Derby  made  a  famous  speech 
on  this  subject.  He  is  a  man  who  by  his  position  is 
naturally  attached  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  and 
yet  he  says  this — that  he  considered  the  land  of  England 
did  not  produce  half  of  what  it  ought  to  do.  Within  six 
weeks  of  his  making  that  speech,  another  nobleman,  even 
perhaps  more  qualified  to  speak  than  Lord  Derby — Lord 
Leicester — said  the  same  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question  which,  perhaps,  you  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered— What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that  the  land  of 
England  does  not  produce  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do  ? 
I  think  it  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  say  that,  speaking 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  we  get  at  least  200 
millions'  worth  out  of  the  land.  Now,  if  Lord  Derby  is 
right,  we  ought  to  have  twice  as  much,  and  I  say  all 
financial  questions  are  small  compared  with  this.  Three 
times  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country  is  wasted  for  want 
of  cultivation.  It  will  require,  no  doubt,  much  capital  to 
secure  a  double  return,  but  the  reward  will  be  ample. 

I  say,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  authority  of 
these  two  noblemen,  that  the  production  of  the  country 
is  very  deficient;  but  I  go  further,  and  I  say,  on  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  1868,  and  on  the  authority  of  all  sorts  of  other  witnesses, 
that  the  state  of  the  cottages  is  very  bad.  It  would  take 
me  all  night  to  read  you  the  passages  of  which  these  Blue- 
books  are  full,  beginning  with  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
stating  over  and  over  again  that  the  cottages  are  deficient 
in  number,  and  excessively  bad  in  quality  over  a  very  large 
part  of  this  kingdom.     Now,  I  hardly  dare  to  take  up 


your  time  in  reading  passages  ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
which  I  think  is  worth  reading  from  the  report  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  He  says  in  one  of  his  remarks 
that  out  of  300  parishes  which  he  visited,  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Gloucester,  there  were 
only  two  where  he  could  say  the  cottages  were  satisfactory, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  language  he  uses  with  regard  to 
those  he  saw  in  very  many  of  those  parishes  :  "  The  moral 
consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  '  I  only  wonder,' 
writes  a  clergyman  to  me,  '  that  our  agricultural  poor  are 
as  moral  as  they  are.'  Modesty  must  be  an  unknown 
.virtue,  decency  an  unimaginable  thing,  where  in  one 
small  chamber,  with  beds  lying  as  thickly  as  they  can  be 
packed — father,  mother,  young  men,  lads,  grown  and 
growing-up  girls — two,  and  sometimes  three  generations, 
are  herded  promiscuously  ;  where  every  operation  of 
the  toilette  and  of  nature — dressings,  undressings,  births, 
deaths— is  performed  by  each  within  the  sight  or  hearing 
of  all  ;  where  children  of  both  sexes,  to  as  high  an  age  as 
12  or  14,  or  even  more,  occupy  the  same  bed ;  where  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is  de- 
graded into  something  below  the  level  of  the  swine.  It  is 
a  hideous  picture,  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life." — 
(From  sec.  116, 'p.  37,  Appendix  to  1st  report.)  Now, 
if  I  had  said  that,  the  papers  would  have  said  it  was  a 
monstrous  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  the  language  of  a 
bishop.  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  passages  out 
of  these  Blue-books  if  time  permitted.  I  take  it  as 
proved  that  the  condition  of  the  cottages  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. But  what  does  Lord  Ducie  say?  —  "The 
England  of  the  future  must  be  made  better  and  more 
advantageous  to  the  labourer,  if  he  is  to  be  induced  to 
remain  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  tillage  of  the  land. 
No  comparison  of  what  has  been  will  be  of  any  avail.  A 
new  standard  of  living  has,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
arisen,  and  it  is  necessary  that-both  landowner  and  farmer 
should  recognise  and  meet  it  without  delay."  Then  I  go 
further.  You  cannot  expect  the  man  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  dwelling.  It  is  an  impossibi'ity  altogether  if 
his  wages  are  so  low  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Although  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  last 
20  years,  and  there  is  a  growing  improvement,  especially 
in  the  last  year,  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  poor  have 
been  in  many  parts,  and  still  are,  very  insufficient. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  When  rents  have 
risen  as  they  have  done,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
never  being  excessive — and  I  do  not  believe  they  are — it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  farmer  is  able  to  say,  "While 
rents  are  rising,  and  expenses  in  all  respects  so  great,  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  you  much  more  wages."  I  will  tell 
you  presently  how  I  think  wages  would  naturally  rise  in  a 
more  natural' state  of  things. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  dislike  in  the  present 
condition  of  England.  I  do  not  like  to  see  so  very  few 
men  living  out  of  the  land  and  dwelling  on  the  land. 
You  may  go  wherever  you  like  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  you  will  find  a  marked  contrast  with  the  condition  of 
England  in  this  respect.  You  will  find  double,  and  some- 
times treble,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the  land  that 
you  will  find  in  an  English  parish.  I  will  read  you  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Caird,  a  most  moderate  witness,  as 
showing  you  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  England, 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  in  this  respect.  In  1831, 
says  Mr.  Caird,  in  a  little  book  which  he  calls  Our  Daily 
Food: — "In  1831  28  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  occupied  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture. In  1841  it  was  22  per  cent.  In  1857  it  had 
fallen  to  16  per  cent.,  not  so  much  from  an  actual  decrease 
of  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture,  as  from  the  far 
greater  proportional  increase  of  trade.  In  i86r  the  pro- 
portion was  10  per  cent.,  and  then  not  only  had  the  pro- 
portion diminished,  but  the  actual  number  had  decreased 
by  nearly  one-fifth.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation  the  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England  employed  in  and  dependent  on  agri- 
culture had  diminished  from  a  third  to  a  tenth.  The 
only  means  of  arresting  this  is  by  providing  better  paid 
and  more  regular  employment  in  country  work,  and 
diminishing  the  temptaton  of  the  higher  wages  of  the 
mines,  the  factories,  and  the  towns." 

Now,  some  one  may  say,  What  is  the  law  about  landed 
property,  and  what  is  that  you  object  to?  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  man  dies  in  this  country  possessed  of  land  and 
does  not  make  a  will,  all  his  land  goes  to  his  eldest  child, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  his  other  children.  I  say  it  is  unjust, 
and  I  need  not  argue  the  question  any  more.  The  very 
statement  of  it  is  sufficient.  The  House  of  Commons, 
three  years  ago,  by  a  majority  of  100,  decided  that  they 
would  alter  the  law  on  this  point.  But  that  is  by  far  the 
least  important  part  of  the  matter.  In  a  very  large  part 
of  this  country  the  land  is  held  by  tenants  for  life  with 
remainder  in  tail,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  children  that  come 
after  him,  and  it  is  so  arranged  by  resettlement  that  every 
generation  is  tenant  for  life,  and  nobody  is  ever  more  than 
tenant  for  life.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  time  by 
saying  how  this  has  arisen.  It  is  a  fact  over  a  very  large 
part  of  this  country,  and  the  only  question  is  how  much 
is  so  held,  and  how  much  is  held  by  what  is  called  tenant 
in  fee,  that  is  the  person  having  the  sole  control  of  the 
whole  matter.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  agricultural  land  of  this  country  is  held  by  tenants 
for  life.  I  cannot  prove  or  disprove  it.  I  believe  we  shall 
know  more  about  it  in  a  year  or  so.  And  now  let  me 
point  out  what  is  one  social  effect  of  this  law  of  entail.  A 
young  man  knows  when  he  is  at  college,  we  will  say,  that 
he  is  the  heir  to  an  enormous  estate  ;  that  it  was  settled 
on  him  before  he  was  born,  and  that  nobody  can  take  it 
from  him.  I  know  it  has  often  happened  that  a  young  man 
at  college  has  begun  to  borrow  money  upon  his  expecta- 
tions ;  he  gets  into  debt,  from  which  he  never  extricates 
himself.  I  know  at  this  moment  the  case  of  a  nobleman 
who  has  been  increasing  his  estate  for  his  eldest  son  for 
the  last  40  or  50  years,  and  he  said  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
his  son  would  never  five  in  the  family  house  because  he 
was  a  ruined  man.  If  the  father  had  been  the  tenant  in 
fee,  the  usurer  would  never  have  lent  the  son  money.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  effect  of  this  law  is  to  create  a  very 
large  number  of  impoverished  owners. 
{To  be  Continued.) 
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Jome  Contsponbfirte. 

Red  Rust  in  Colonial  Wheat. — In  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  for  June  S,  1S72,  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  The  following  fact  may  prove  interesting  as  regards 
the  red  rust  which  is  so  extensively  injurious  to  the  Wheat 
crops  in  Australia  and  Canada.  A  very  choice  sample  of 
Wheat  was  sent  to  me  from  Canada,  so,  judging  from 
former  experience  how  inferior  colonial  Wheat  results  on 
my  farm,  I  only  dibbled  it  on  a  part  of  two  lands  or 
stetches  in  the  middle  of  a  field  drilled  with  Golden  Drop 
English  Wheat.  All  went  on  luxuriantly  until  recently, 
when  the  two  lands  of  Canadian  Wheat  showed  signs  of 
red  rust,  and  are  now  a  shining  red  among  the  green. 
But  they  are  evidently  infecting  the  adjoining  Wheat, 
especially  that  close  to  them,  and  the  red  tinge  is  gra- 
dually spreading,  so  that  I  (ear  an  acre  or  more  may  be 
damaged,  and  that  it  may  prevent  my  being  able  safely  to 
sell  the  Golden  Drop  for  seed,  which  I  intended  to  do. 
The  fact  is  interesting,  for  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  disease  is  in  or  on  the  seed,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  climate.  I  should  therefore  like  to 
know,  in  the  interest  of  our  Canadian  or  Australian 
friends,  whether  they  soak  or  steep  their  Wheat,  as  we  do, 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  some  other  dressing. 
I  should  imagine  that  they  do  not.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  comparison  and  discovery,  we  did  not  steep  the 
handful  of  Canadian  Wheat  sent  to  us  ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  we  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  free 
from  rust,  like  the  rest  of  my  Wheat  crops.  Those 
interested  in  colonial  agriculture  will  be  quite  welcome  to 
inspect  the  crop  between  this  and  harvest  time." 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  colonial  Wheat 
referred  to  wasted  and  became  worthless  at  harvest. 
The  Golden  Drop  Wheat  on  each  side  of  it  was  of 
good  quality  and  unaffected,  although  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  leaves  immediately  in  contact  with  the  colonial 
Wheat  had  an  orange  tinge.  I  consider  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  our  colonies  that  the  farmers 
there  should  steep  their  Wheat,  and  thus  avoid  rust 
and  smut,  for  rust  especially  entails  immense  losses 
(see  the  annexed  letter,  just  received).  A  comparative 
trial,  with  and  without  steeping,  would  remove  any 
doubt.  We  use  1  lb.  of  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper), 
dissolved  in  10  pints  of  water,  to  each  sack  (4  imperial 
bushels)  of  Wheat.  The  Wheat  is  either  soaked  in  the 
solution  for  ten  minutes,  or  the  solution  is  poured  over 
and  intermixed  with  it  until  it  is  absorbed.  I  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  Wheat  sent  to  me  from 
our  colonies  became  rusted  and  worthless.  For  the 
future  I  shall  steep  a  part,  and  leave  another  part 
unsteeped.  The  samples  sent  to  me  were  of  very  fine 
quality.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  any  of  my 
brother  agriculturists  have  had  experience  with 
colonial  Wheat,  and  whether  it  was  sown  steeped  or 
unsteeped  ?  I  have  heard  complaints  that  it  requires 
acclimatising,  perhaps  that  may  have  reference  to  the 
residue  of  the  crop  first  sown  having  been  steeped. 
The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  necessity 
for  steeping  Wheat :— We  sowed  a  headland  with  un- 
steeped Wheat,  and  the  crop  of  that  headland  was  full 
of  smutty  ears.  The  rest  of  the  crop,  from  the  same 
seed  steeped,  was  perfectly  free  from  smutty  ears.  The 
following  is  the  letter  above  referred  to,  together  with 
my  answer.  They  may  prove  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  March,  1S73. 

' '  West  End,  Victoria  Plains,  Western  Australia, 
"  December  13,  1872. 

"Sir, — Not  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I 
feel  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  writing  to  you,  but  trust  the 
•  cause  of  my  doing  so  may  be  a  sufficient  apology.  We 
have  been  suffering  from  red  rust  for  several  seasons  past, 
but  this  last  season  has  been  most  fatal.  The  crops  in 
some  parts  of  the  colony  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
throughout  more  or  less  affected,  which  will,  it  is  feared, 
complesely  paralyse  the  exertions  of  many,  and  others 
totally  ruined.  Believing  your  opinion  on  all  farming 
matters  to  be  the  highest  authority,  and  feeling  that  your 
advice  at  this  crisis  would  be  of  eminent  service  to  my 
brother  colonists  as  well  as  myself,  I  am  induced  to  write 
to  you  on  the  subject,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  means  of  checking  its  ravages  next  season. 

"  I  would  also  ask  your  opinion  of  the  following  : — 

"  Whether  lime  and  salt  spread  on  the  land  would  be 
a  likely  antidote  to  rust,  and  if  so  what  proportion? 
When  should  it  be  used— as  soon  as  the  blade  comes— 
ust  before  it  spindles— or  just  before  it  comes  out  in  ear? 

"  What  lands  most  subject? 

"Is  it  principally  attributable  to  the  weather,  in  the 
way  of  east  winds  and  blighty  clouds? 

"Are  there  any  means  of  checking  it  when  at  first 
slightly  making  its  appearance? 

"I  will  not  encroach  upon  your  valuable  time  with 
further  questions,  but  hoping  you  will  under  the  circum- 
stances kindly  aid  us  with  your  counsel,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq."  "Charles  Clinch. 

"Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  March  6,  1873. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  refer  you  to  the  foregoing  as  a  reply  to 
your  letter.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  lime  and  salt, 
although  I  have  heard  of  its  being  used  as  a  dressing  for 
the  seed. 

"The  sulphate  of  copper  is,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  a  certain  preventative.  I  believe  the  mischief  is  in 
or  on  the  seed.  In  England,  we  suffer  most  with  bladder 
or  smutty  ears  where  seed  is  unsteeped.  The  fine  colonial 
Wheats  which  I  have  sown  always  promise  well,  and  look 
healthy  unlil  the  development  of  the  head,  and  then 
become  destroyed  by  the  rust.  In  future  I  shall  try  a 
part  steeped  and  unsteeped  of  any  colonial  samples  I  may 
receive.— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,        ,,,   ,   ,, 

"Mr.  Charles  Clinch."  'J.J.  Mechi. 


Mr.  Evershed's  Swede  Growing. — I  must  have 
a  word  upon  Mr.  Evershed's  experiment  upon  Swede 
growing.  He  double-dug  one  land  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  field  at  a  cost  of  £4  per  acre,  and  then  double- 
dunged  it — 40  tons  per  acre.  "  The  crop  of  Swedes  on 
this  land  was  very  great."  The  rest  of  the  field  was 
well  farmed  and  thrice  ploughed,  and  it  carried  a  good 
crop  of  Swedes.  He  thinks  one  ploughing  would  have 
been  enough,  with  40  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  to  have 
produced  a  good  crop.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
fixes  cost  at  $s.  an  acre  upon  the  shallow  work,  against 
8ar.  upon  the  deep  work.  Now  I  shall  compare  my 
cost  of  working  land  deeply  against  his.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  my  diary  : — 

1872,  Oct.  1. — Shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  t,  heavy  land,  37  acres, 
wheat  stubble.  Started  the  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler,  and  did  about  5  acres. 

Oct.  2,  3,  4,  5. — Did  6  acres  each  day. 

Oct.  6.  — Sunday. 

Oct.  7. — Did  6  acres. 

Oct.  8.  —  Finished  the  37  acres  at  9  A.M. 

The  cost  of  this  work,  worked  10  inches  deep,  was  for 
men,  coal,  oil,  &c,  6s.  i,\d.  an  acre.  It  was  dunged 
in  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  per  acre.  It  is  now 
being  got  ready  for  Barley,  and  from  the  nice  friable 
way  in  which  it  works  it  must  go  in  well.  You  see 
Mr.  Evershed's  £4  an  acre  for  deep  work  must  vanish, 
for  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  work  cheaply.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  land 
that  I  am  now  working  for  Barley  is  being  worked  for 
its  1 8th  crop  under  steam  without  any  fallow  whatever. 
H.  Evershed  talks  about  the  "  Chinese  heavy  dressings 
of  dung."  What  does  England  do?  She  buys  from 
other  countries  40  to  50  millions  worth  of  corn,  &c, 
yearly.  Peru  has  been  cleared  mainly  by  her  of  guano. 
Mr.  Lawes  has  been  made  rich  by  working  copro- 
ites,  &c,  for  her,  and  so  have  others.  Bones  have 
been  hunted  up  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  England  have  applied 
all  this  as  well  as  their  own  produce  of  dung,  ex- 
cepting the  waste  from  towns.  It  is  of  no  use 
advising  deep  mucking  unless  it  can  be  shown  where 
the  muck  is  to  come  from  ;  neither  is  it  of  any  use 
advising  feeding  sheep  and  pigs  innumerable  unless  it 
is  shown  where  the  feeding  stuff  is  to  come  from.  On 
my  heavy  land  I  have  by  moderate  manurings,  aided 
by  the  subsoil,  gained  an  extra  produce  of  12  bush, 
of  corn  per  acre  on  an  average  of  years,  over  moderate 
manurings  and  shallow  horse-work.  This  extra  12  bush, 
of  corn  per  acre,  converted  into  meat,  would  give  me  a 
nice  additional  supply  of  enriched  manure.  Mr.  Ever- 
shed  is  coming  to  see,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
him  understand  that  enriched  manures  can  be  gained 
by  an  increased  supply  of  corn  gained  from  the  subsoil, 
which  will  give  meat  for  the  people  if  so  used.  He 
cannot  increase  the  muckings  of  England  without  an 
increased  supply  of  muck  ;  neither  can  he  increase  the 
supply  of  meat,  &c,  without  an  increased  supply  of 
feeding  stuff  to  make  it  with.  It  is  of  no  use  for  him 
to  tell  us  about  an  extra  crop  produced  from  an 
extra  supply  of  muck,  if  this  has  in  any  way  made 
another  man's  land  in  this  country  poor.   William  Smith. 

Unletable  Labourers'  Cottages.  —  There  are 
several  new  labourers'  cottages  built  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  hang  on  hand — the  rent  being  ,£5  with  two 
bed-rooms,  and  £6  10s.  with  three  bed-rooms.  These 
are  considered  as  too  dear  by  our  labourers,  because 
the  garden-ground  attached  to  them  is  only  about 
10  rods,  or  the  16th  part  of  an  acre.  Had  they 
40  rods  (a  quarter  of  an  acre),  they  would  let  readily — 
for  it  is  to  the  garden  that  the  labourer  looks  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  as  a 
means  of  raising  produce  for  sale  or  for  his  family,  and 
for  his  pig.  In  a  good  season  a  single  fruit  tree  will 
sometimes  produce  enough  to  pay  half  or  all  the  rent. 
A  labourer  will  put  up  with  a  wretched  hovel,  provided 
a  large  area  of  garden  is  attached  to  it,  and  our  allot- 
ment grounds  are  a  standing  reproach  as  evidence  of 
insufficient  cottage  gardens.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
limit  the  garden  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  cottage 
always  occupied  ;  because  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land 
hereabout  is  only  about  2%s.  to  30*.  an  acre  ;  so  that 
an  extra  Js.  6d.  on  the  rent  for  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
would  not  be  considered  objectionable,  but  the  reverse. 
The  moral  influence  of  an  ample  garden  is  unmistak- 
able, for  it  encourages  industry  and  attachment  to 
home  rather  than  to  the  beerhouse.  It  is  painful  to 
see  how  shabbily  the  cottage  garden  is  placed  in  some 
cramped  or  awkward  corner  on  a  slip  of  the  worst 
land,  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  half-farmed  low- 
rented  land  immediately  adjoining.  The  Legislature 
or  Boards  of  Health  should  interfere  in  the  case  of  a 
want  of  water  supply,  which  is  much  too  general. 
The  condition  (mental  and  physical),  of  our  labourers 
is  certainly  as  important  to  us  as  that  of  our  horses  and 
farm  animals.  J.  J.  Mechi,  March. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

EASTER  ROSS. 
The  Land  Laws.— At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr. 
Tew,  Newmore,  read  a  paper  on  the  Land  Laws,  from 
the  report  of  which  in  last  week's  North  British  Agri- 
culturist we  make  a  few  extracts. 

1    have   no   sympathy  with   those  who,   for  purely 
political  motives,  make  a  stalking-horse  of  tenant-right 


and  the  Game  Laws,  or  who  advocate  principles  which 
are  in  themselves  dishonest ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
be  backed  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  this 
large  and  influential  meeting  when  I  state  my  convic- 
tion that  some  change  of  the  law  which  regulates  land 
tenure  and  land  tenancy  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
The  very  fact  that  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  land 
capable  of  producing  com  and  Turnips  lying  unim- 
proved, or  only  producing  a  small  modicum  of  what  it 
should  do,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  imported  last 
year  agricultural  produce  in  the  shape  of  cattle,  sheep, 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  wool,  and  bread-stuffs  to 
the  amount  of  over  60  millions  sterling,  shows  that 
some  change  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transfer  of 
land  is  necessary — a  change  which,  giving  a  good  and 
just  system  of  tenant-right,  will  induce  more  capital  to 
How  into  the  land. 

Tenant-right. — The  returns  we  obtain  from  the  soil 
of  this  country  are  very  far  below  what  they  ought  to 
be,  and  if  you  ask  the  tenant-farmer  the  reason  of  this 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  arises  from  the  want  of  proper 
security  for  the  money  expended  in  stimulating  and  in- 
creasing the  natural  produce  of  the  soil.  Many  land- 
lords look  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  fright,  on  this 
cry  for  tenant-right,  just  as  many  of  them  in  England 
are  frightened  at  the  idea  of  giving  leases  ;  but  leases 
have  made  Scotland  what  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  the 
security,  limited  as  it  is,  contained  in  these  leases,  that 
has  made  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  the  foremost  in 
the  kingdom.  The  leases,  bad  as  in  my  opinion  many 
of  them  are,  have  raised  the  rental  value  of  this  country 
150  per  cent.,  and  this  increase  is  due  mostly  to  the 
perseverance,  industry,  and  capital  of  the  tenant.  If 
the  limited  security  contained  in  a  lease  has  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  value  of  land  in  Scotland,  how 
much  more  will  that  value  increase  under  a  good  and 
well-defined  system  of  repayment  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  all  permanent  and  necessary  improvements, 
such  as  draining,  building,  fencing,  road-making,  with 
compensation  for  unexhausted  manures  and  oilcakes  ? 
I  believe  the  increase  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

As  a  rule  the  landlord  should  at  his  sole  cost  make 
all  the  necessary  buildings,  roads,  fences,  and  drainage 
— the  latter  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  and  successful  farming.  Unless 
the  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  it  is  a  waste  of  labour 
and  capital  to  attempt  to  crop  it  at  all.  Now  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  the  proprietor  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  more  than  a  limited  sum  towards 
these  necessary  permanent  improvements,  and  he  may 
be  too  obtuse  to  see  the  desirability  of  borrowing  the 
money  to  carry  them  out.  The  tenant  is,  in  conse- 
quence, compelled  to  do  them  chiefly  at  his  own  cost, 
and  whatever  he  does  in  this  way  he  has  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  his  lease  in  the  same  state  of  repair  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  done  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  proprietor. 
Now  this  is  so  manifestly  unjust,  so  injurious  to  the 
tenant  whilst  in  occupation  of  the  farm,  and  so  unfair 
to  the  family  should  the  farmer  die  during  the  occupa- 
tion, that  I  am  sure  I  shall  carry  the  feeling  of  this 
meeting  with  me  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
should  be  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
should  be  compensated  for  his  outlay  on  all  necessary 
permanent  improvements. 

Unexhausted  Improvements. — The  necessity  of  com- 
pensating a  tenant  for  manures  and  oilcakes — espe- 
cially the  latter — so  as  to  induce  him  to  farm  to  the 
very  best  to  the  last  day  of  his  lease,  is  becoming 
every  day  more  apparent.  At  present,  when  a  new 
tenant  enters  a  farm,  he  finds  it  run  out,  and  lie  has 
to  set  to  work  and  put  back  into  the  soil  what  his 
predecessor  had  taken  out.  He  is  perhaps,  three,  four, 
or  five  years'  farming  as  highly  as  he  can  without 
getting  an  adequate  or  perhaps  any  return  for  his 
money.  During  the  next  10  years  he  makes  a  fair 
profit,  but  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  lease  he  has 
in  self-defence  to  try  to  take  back  the  money  he  lost 
during  the  first  five  years,  and  he  adopts  a  system  of 
exhausting  the  soil,  doing  it,  however,  so  gradually 
that  the  loss  falls  to  his  successor,  not  to  himself.  In 
adopting  this  system  the  tenant  disregards  the  obliga- 
tions to  his  landlord  under  his  lease,  and  if  this  is  not 
legally  defensible  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  farm  exhausted  by  his  predecessor. 
A  farmer  naturally  wishes  to  realise  at  the  end  of  his 
lease  what  he  sunk  in  it  at  the  commencement  ;  but  if 
he  had  compensation  he  would  farm  the  land  as  highly 
as  he  could  to  the  last  day  of  his  lease,  and  the  result 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  system  of  tenant-right  established 
that  would  neither  confiscate  the  property  of  the  tenant 
nor  deteriorate  that  of  the  landlord  ;  that  would  act  as 
a  stimulant  to  good  farming  and  increased  production, 
and  would  help  to  maintain  a  better  feeling  than  often 
does  exist  between  outgoing  tenant  and  landlord. 

Leases. — Amongst  the  hindrances  to  good  farming 
are  our  leases.  These  documents  regularly  bristle  with 
restrictive  and  unworkable  clauses.  They  are  long- 
winded  in  the  extreme.  They  are  expensive,  and  they 
are  ambiguous  in  expression.  Tile  lease  on  a  farm  I 
know  well  cost  £z6.  They  take,  perhaps,  an  hour  to 
read,  and  after  reading  them  the  result  is  a  general 
mystification  of  ideas,  one  clause  often  appearing  to 
upset  another,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  read 
them  a  second  time,  and  then  you  arrive  at  some  such 
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conclusion  as  the  following  (I  speak  as  a  general  rule)  : 
— The  proprietor  has  exacted  the  very  utmost  he  can 
get  in  the  shape  of  rent  by  public  competition,  and, 
having  secured  this,  his  next  object  appears  to  be  todo  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  improvement  itself— to 
make  the  tenant  do  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  so 
to  hamper  and  fetter  the  tenants  in  the  working  of  their 
farms,    by  the  insertion  of   restrictive    clauses,  as    to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  anything  out  of 
them.      Now,  it  is   the    lawyers   we   have    to   thank 
for     perpetuating     those     antediluvian     documents — 
documents   that   may  have   been   suitable   enough   in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  but  are  totally  unsuit- 
able to  the  times  we  live  in.     Progress  is  the  order 
of  the  day  we  live  in  ;  and  the  farmer,  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  unfettered  from  the  trammels  of  obsolete 
covenants  which  fill  the  pages  of  leases,  and  are  copied 
from  the  moth-eaten  parchments  that  serve  to  adorn 
the  pigeon-holes  of  a  lawyer's  office.     In  drawing  up  a 
lease   it   should  be   quite   unnecessary  to   call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  at  all.     The  factor  or  land  agent 
should  be  perfectly  competent  to  draw  it  up,  and  it 
should  cost  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  stamp  to 
make  it  legal  and  binding.     It  should  be  drawn  out  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  and  the  meaning  of  the  few 
necessary  clauses  should  be  concise  and  clear.     There 
should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  or 
as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  produce  for  the  first 
15  years.     The  only  binding  clause  should  be  to  the 
effect  that  the  land  should  be  well  farmed  and  kept 
clean,  the  drains  kept  clear,  and  the  buildings  main- 
tained in  good  order.     Only  during  the  last  four  years 
of  the  lease  should  the  tenant  be  tied  to  a  fixed  rota- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  the  land  in  the  different  crops  in 
fair  proportion  for  a  probable  successor,  and  it  should 
be  binding  on  the  proprietor  to  give  the  tenant  under  a 
19  years'  lease  four  years'  notice  to  quit  ;  and  if  not,  an 
understanding  should  then  be  entered  into  for  a  new 
lease,  in  which  case  the  farmer  would  then  go  on  in  his 
farming    without    regard    to  the  clause   affecting  the 
last  four  years  of  the  then  current  lease.     At  the  end 
of  a  lease  a  schedule  should  be  attached,  giving  com- 
pensation for  any  necessary  permanent  improvements 
done  at  the  tenant's  cost,  and  for  unexhausted  manures 
and  oilcakes.   On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietor  should 
be  protected  from  any  retrogression  or  dilapidation  to 
his  property  by  necessary  clauses  to  that  effect.     The 
tenant  would  then  have  no  excuse  for  reducing   the 
condition  of  the  farm.     A  lease  should  also  be  trans- 
ferable under  reasonable  conditions.     In  other  words, 
a  tenant  should  be  allowed  by  law  to  sell  the  goodwill 
of  his  lease.     On  this  point  I  have  always  held  a  strong 
opinion.     I  have  known  so  many  farmers  ruined  by 
entering  into  engagements  to  improve  land,  and  their 
capital  becoming  exhausted,  they  have  had  to  throw  up 
their  leases  ;  other  tenants   come  in,  pay  more  rent, 
and  make  money  out  of  their  predecessors'  expenditure 
and  improvements.     Some  proprietors  are  good  enough 
to  make  over  to  the  outgoing  tenant  or  his  creditors 
the  additional  rent  obtained,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  but 
this  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  should  be  settled  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord.     A  tenant  should  also  be  entitled  to  leave 
his  lease  to  any  member  of  his  family  he  pleases,  or  to 
direct  that  the  goodwill  of  it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family. 


Factors.— \{  tenant-farmers  are  to  have,  as  I  trust 
they  will  have,  compensation  for  permanent  improve- 
ments and  for  unexhausted  manures,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  have  for  land  agents  a  class  of  men  regu- 
larly educated  for  the  business.  A  factor  ought  to  be 
a  man  with  the  principles,  feelings,  and  education  of  a 
gentleman.  He  should  be,  above  all  things  and  at  all 
times,  a  medium  of  good  feeling  between  the  laird  and 
his  tenantry.  He  should  have  the  full  confidence  of 
the  proprietor  and  equally  of  the  tenant.  He  ought 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  lawyer,  a  good  land  surveyor,  account- 
ant, architect,  forester,  and  he  should  have  a. taste  for 
arboriculture,  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  His 
time  should  be  devoted  to  his  business,  and  he  should 
know,  and  personally  inspect,  every  work  that  takes 
place  on  a  property  ;  and  where  an  estate  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a  factor,  three  or  four 
neighbouring  estates  should  get  a  good  man  amongst 
them.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  tenant  and  his  landlord  is  caused  by  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  some  factors,  a  good  many  of 
whom  can  know  little  of  the  business.  They  often 
live  at  a  distance.  They  have  been  educated  per- 
haps as  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  sometimes  as 
soldiers  —  not  one  in  50  has  been  educated  for 
the  express  pu  rpose  of  being  a  factor.  What 
should  be  thought,  for  instance,  of  a  farmer  going 
to  a  town,  and,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  setting  up  as  a  solicitor?  Vet  the 
solicitor  is  the  very  man  most  commonly  made  a  factor, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  the  very  man  least 
fitted  for  the  post.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule.  His  very  education  unfits  him  for  it.  His 
occupations  are  sedentary,  and  he  is  much  more  at 
home  poring  over  his  musty  parchments  than  he  is  in 
the  fields  superintending  the  digging  of  ditches  and  the 
surveying  of  land.  He  lives  usually  in  a  town,  perhaps 
miles  away  ;  he  has  to  get  all  his  information  from 
underlings,  and  he  can  only  spare  time  from  his  business 
to  come  and  see  the  estate  once,  or  perhaps  twice  a 
year,  on  rent  days.     The  tenants  can  get  no  redress  for 


grievances,  because  the  factor  can't  understand  them 
from  writing,  and  has  not  time  to  inspect  the  cause — 
and  so  ill-feeling  is  engendered  on  both  sides.  The 
subject  of  land  management  is  so  important  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  to  the  tenant-farmers  and  to  the 
country  generally,  that  I  don't  see  how  a  subject  such 
as  the  one  under  discussion  can  be  talked  over  without 
also  bringing  under  our  notice  the  class  of  men  who 
rule  over  us  {sometimes  over  the  proprietors  also)  in 
the  capacity  of  factors  or  land  agents. 

Gam*  Laws. — Coming  to  the  subject  of  the  Game 
Laws,  Mr.  Tew  said  they  formed  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sources  of  ill-feeling  in  existence  among  arable 
farmers,  though  fortunately  in  a  great  part  of  this  dis- 
trict farmers  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  over-preser- 
vation of  game.  No  one,  he  said,  can  attend  the 
markets  or  read  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day 
without  being  painfully  aware  of  the  under-current  of 
ill-feeling  and  grumbling  that  goes  on,  and  all  because 
some  proprietors  will  over-preserve  the  game,  either 
for  themselves  or  friends,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  extract 
another  rent  off  the  same  land  by  letting  the  shooting 
to  strangers,  who,  paying  a  high  rent,  naturally  expect 
plenty  of  game  to  shoot  at.  Now,  in  these  days  of 
high  farming,  of  ever-increasing  rents,  dearer  manures 
ind  oilcakes,  increasing  local  taxation,  with  increased 
wages  to  pay,  dearer  coal,  and  higher  prices  to  be  paid 
for  every  article  of  consumption,  a  farmer  can  no 
longer  bear  any  losses  from  game,  and  hares  and  rab- 
bits must  be  made  over  absolutely  and  irrevocably  to 
the  tenant-farmers.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  not  the 
only  part  of  the  game  question  a  tenant-farmer  suffers 
from,  ril  be  bound  for  it,  he  often  suffers  in  mind 
more  by  the  continued  and  often  offensive  presence  of 
the  gamekeeper  than  he  does  in  pocket  by  the  damage 
done  to  his  Turnips  and  corn.  The  gamekeeper  on 
every  estate  is  a  most  important  person,  even  more  so 
than  the  factor.  He  is  a  regular  stopgap  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  He  is  generally  an  ignorant  man, 
often  an  idle  man,  and  he  is  on  many  estates  a  greater 
source  of  annoyance  and  ill-feeling  than  all  the  other 
grievances  a  tenant  has  to  complain  of.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  when  hares  and  rabbits  are  done  away  with, 
that  anomaly,  the  swell  keeper  of  modern  times,  will 
be  done  away  with  also,  and  that  the  tenant-farmers 
will  do  their  best  to  keep  up  a  good  show  of  part- 
ridges, so  that  when  the  laird  or  his  friend 
comes  round  with  his  gun  he  will  not  have  to 
regret  giving  up  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  a 
general  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  will  take  place  and  be  maintained. 
The  turning  valuable  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests  is 
an  evil  that  is  yearly  increasing,  and  in  giving  way  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  proprietors  are  hurrying  on  the 
inevitable — namely,  an  interference  with  private  rights; 
and  this  interference  will  be  pressed  on  Government 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  no  Government 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure.  When  going 
from  Garve  to  Dundonell,  a  distance  of  some  35  miles, 
I  found  the  whole  country,  apparently  one  of  the 
finest  sheep  grazing  districts  in  the  north,  turned  into 
one  vast  range  of  deer  forests.  I  am  told  that  within 
the  last  15  years  upwards  of  100,000  breeding  ewes 
have  been  cleared  off  this  territory  to  make  way  for 
deer,  and  during  the  whole  drive  there  were  hardly  a 
dozen  people  to  be  seen,  and  hardly  a  living  creature 
in  the  shape  of  sheep  or  cattle. 


Hypothec,  Entail,  and  Primogeniture.  —  Mr.  Tew 
next  touched  upon  these  subjects.  As  regards  hypo- 
thec, it  was  doomed  ;  and  though  unjust  in  principle, 
he  believed,  in  some  cases,  it  had  done  good  in  helping 
on  the  hard-working  man  without  capital.  At  the 
same  time  it  acted  as  a  temptation  to  men  of  straw  to 
come  forward  and  offer  for  farms  ;  and  it  was  mani- 
festly unfair  that  when  a  tenant  became  a  bankrupt  one 
creditor  (generally  the  one  who  could  best  afford  to  lose) 
should  be  allowed  by  law  to  have  the  whole  of  his 
claim  satisfied  before  any  of  the  others  could  share  a 
single  halfpenny  of  the  assets.  It  was  equally  necessary 
to  abolish  the  law  of  distress  in  England.  Still,  he 
confessed  that  he  thought  farmers  had  more  grievances 
to  complain  of  than  hypothec,  and  the  law  had  cer- 
tainly its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  The  law  of 
entail  Mr.  Tew  considered  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to 
agricultural  improvement.  It  had  retarded  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  an  estate,  and  acted  as  a  bar  to  free  trade 
in  land.  Still,  the  repeal  of  'the  law  would  not  make 
land  any  cheaper.  Land  would  still  circulate  amongst 
the  rich  as  at  present.  The  law  of  primogeniture  also 
required  to  be  swept  off  the  statute  book,  as  it  per- 
petuated injustice.  Perhaps  its  repeal  would  not  effect 
much,  as  proprietors  might  like  to  leave  their  landed 
property  to  one  member  of  the  family. 

Local  Taxation,  &c.—}A.r.  Tew  next  took  up  this 
subject.  At  present,  he  said,  real  property  has  to  pay 
all  the  poor-rates,  road-rates,  police-rates,  and  educa- 
tion. Now,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  some 
of  these,  especially  the  poor-rates,  should  be  paid  like 
the  income-tax,  and  every  man  should  be  assessed  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  according  to  the  income  he 
possesses.  This  change  would  also  catch  the  revenue 
a  proprietor  gets  for  his  woods. 

The  Government  of  the  day  certainly  does  not  appear 
inclined  to  do  much  for  farmers,  or  they  are  not  well 
informed  as  to  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  agricul- 


tural community.  If  this  country  has  to  spend  60  or 
70  millions  over  and  above  what  is  produced  in  the 
country  to  support  30  millions  of  people,  what  is  going 
to  be  done  to  feed  the  population  when  it  amounts  to 
40  or  50  millions  ?  It  is  surely  time  to  look  that  future 
problem  in  the  face.  All  the  notice  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  about  the  farming  interest  is,  that  "amongst 
the  measures  which  will  be  brought  before  you,  there 
will  also  be  proposals  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
land,  and  for  the  amendment  of  local  taxation,"  and 
"  that  the  harvest  had  to  some  extent  been  deficient," 
when  it  and  all  agricultural  progress  was  so  deficient  as 
to  create  almost  agricultural  distress,  and  when  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  smaller  breadth  of  Wheat 
sown  than  has  been  known  any  time  these  five-and- 
twenty  years.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  year 
should,  unfortunately,  turn  out  as  unfavourable  as  the 
last  half,  the  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland  will  be  ruined. 
I  fancy  my  case  is  not  much  worse  than  many  of  my 
neighbours.  I  pay  over  ^1000  a  year  of  rent,  and  my 
losses  are  so  great  that  the  farm  will  not  pay  its  own 
expenses,  let  alone  the  rent. 

I  notice  a  letter  in  the  Courier,  copied  from  the 
Spectator,  in  which  we  are  told  that  we  are  sowing  a 
storm,  and  may  reap  a  whirlwind.  This  may  be  so, 
but  I  don't  think  it.  I  deny  the  statement  alto- 
gether that  we  don't  care  for  our  farm  servants,  and 
that  our  interests  are  opposed  to  theirs.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case.  We  have  just  conceded  to  them  a 
considerable  rise  of  wages,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  our  position  this  season,  I  have  not 
spoken  to  a  single  farmer  who  did  not  agree  that  the 
labourers  are  fully  entitled  to  the  increased  wages  they 
are  to  get.  As  for  cottages,  increased  accommodation 
in  that  respect  is  what  we  all  call  out  for,  and  some  of 
us  would  spend  a  good  deal  to  give  it.  At  any 
rate,  I  for  one  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  get 
my  servants  to  be  more  cleanly,  and  take  more  interest 
in  cultivating  the  plots  of  ground  I  gave  to  each.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  every  farmer  who  has  ever  given 
the  matter  a  thought,  knows  that  it  is  sound  policy  to 
have  ajudicious  admixture  of  small  holdings  amongst  the 
larger  ones  ;  and  I  often  wish  there  were  more  of  them, 
as  they  act  as  an  inducement  to  a  man  to  be  thrifty  and 
careful,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  tenant.  But  to 
divide  the  country  into  small  holdings  would  certainly 
increase  the  rural  population,  the  general  poverty  of 
the  country,  and  the  poor-rates. 

We  all  know  that  in  Ireland  the  Duke  of  Leinster  has 
already  used,  or  tried  to  use,  the  power  which  his  great 
possessions  as  a  territorial  magnate  give  him  to  enforce 
clauses  in  his  leases  which  in  fact  on  his  property 
would  deprive  his  tenants  of  all  the  advantages  the 
new  tenant-right  law  of  Ireland  would  give  them.  In 
the  same  way  here,  if  hypothec  were  done  away  with 
to-morrow,  the  Game  Laws  abolished,  and  compen- 
sation for  permanent  improvements  and  unexhausted 
manures  decreed  by  law — landowners  possessing,  as 
they  do,  an  article  that  is  limited  in  extent,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand,  and  keen  com- 
petition, would  insert  clauses  in  their  leases  that  would 
make  the  tenant  contract  himself  out  of  each  one  of  the 
above  legal  enactments  ;  and  the  tenant,  knowing  well 
that  unless  he  agreed  to  the  clauses  he  would  not  get 
a  farm  at  all,  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  agree  to 
do  as  the  landlord  wished.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
I  would,  by  law,  put  a  limit  to  the  right  of  private 
contract  in  respect  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects, 
and  make  it  illegal  and  fraudulent  to  insert  clauses  in 
leases  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Ross,  banker,  after  reference  to  the  Law  of  Hypo- 
thec, and  to  the  forfeiture  by  the  outgoing  tenant  of  his 
unexhausted  improvements,  said,  the  paternal  system  of 
land-letting  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  period  has  arrived 
when  tenants  can  no  longer  afford  to  bestow  their  capital 
and  skill  on  improvements  to  be  forfeited  to  the  landlord, 
either  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  or  at  its  close.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  can  stand  still,  and  that  no 
progress  in  improvements  is  to  be  made.  The  question, 
then,  naturally  arises,  by  whom  are  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  to  be  made  to  bring  the  soil  of  this  country 
from  its  present  state  of  yielding  only  a  respectable  com- 
position to  a  state  of  yielding  its  full  return  as  required 
for  the  necessities  of  the  nation?  I  think  the  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Those  improvements  must  either  be  made 
by  the  landlords. at  their  own  hands,  or  if  made  by  the 
tenants,  they  must  receive  compensation  for  them  at  their 
waygoing. 

Mr.  Monro,  of  Allan,  thought  that  Mr.  Tew,  in  his 
paper,  had  gone  quite  far  enough.  He  quite  agreed, 
indeed,  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Entail,  and  with 
reference  to  deer  forests  and  the  landlord  making  perma- 
nent improvements  ;  but  who  would  define  to  him  or  to 
any  man  what  unexhausted  improvements  were,  or 
what  was  their  value — what  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  or 
bones  might  be  worth  after  a  certain  time  ?  The  19  years' 
lease  was  a  very  great  encouragement  to  tenants  in  this 
country  to  farm  up  to  the  mark.  He  had  seen  it  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  to  keep  up  the  improvements  to  the 
very  last  year  of  his  lease  ;  and  when  the  tenant  went  out, 
did  he  not  get  paid  for  his  grass,  dung,  and  fallow  to 
their  full  value  ?  But  if  he  exhausted  the  farm  he  would 
not  get  so  much  for  these  things.  Mr.  Tew's  paper  was 
excellent  in  many  respects,  but  he  had  said  some  things 
that  were  very  difficult  to  be  brought  out.  He  (Mr. 
Monro)  some  years  ago  went  to  see  a  friend  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  they  had  tenant-right.     He  walked  over 
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part  of  the  estate  along  with  the  factor,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  one  farm  on  which  a  house  stood  more  like  a 
squire's  mansion  than  a  farmhouse.  The  tenant  was  a 
rich  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  who  took  thp  farm,  and 
built  such  a  house  that  the  landlord  could  not  buy  him 
out  under  ^10,000.  Now,  he  asked  them  was  it  right 
that  conditions  should  prevail  under  which  this  might  be 
done?  There  might  be  many  grievances  on  the  side  of 
the  ten  ants,  there  might  also  be  some  on  the  side  of  the 
landlords.  He  did  not  say  they  were  not  entitled  to  give 
compensation  for  what  were  really  improvements  on  a 
farm,  but  if  they  tried  to  define  how  much  manure  was 
left  on  a  farm  they  should  be  all  in  a  maze.  A  tenant 
might  spend  £4  an  acre  in  liming  land,  and  injure  it  very 
much.  Was  the  landlord  to  pay  for  that?  Such  things 
had  been  done  to  the  land  in  Ross-shire,  and  would  be 
done  again. 


mutus. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
The  Agricultural  Labourer. — Mr.  Stimson  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Tre- 
thewy,  of  Silsoe — and  a  useful  discussion  ensued,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

Mr.  Eve  said  :  There  is  one  thing  quite  certain,  gentle- 
men, if  we  are  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  the  present 
system  of  our  outdoor  relief  must  be  altogether  swept 
away.  If  we  do  pay  a  higher  rate  for  labour  we  must 
save  something  from  the  poor-rates,  and  I  for  one  should 
be  rather  glad  to  do  so,  for  we  all  know  that  the  system  of 
outdoor  relief  is  demoralising  to  a  great  extent.  There  is 
one  way  in  which  I  think  the  labourers  and  their  families 
might  be  benefited  very  much— by  a  thorough  good  system 
of  benefit  clubs.  That  is  a  question  which  has  been  very 
much  neglected.  The  men  themselves  have  formed  benefit 
societies,  but  we  know  they  are  in  a  very  unsafe  and 
unsound  condition,  and  if  a  good  system  could  be 
established  in  this  county,  not  only  for  the  men  but  for 
their  wives  and  families,  to  provide  for  them  medical  relief 
in  time  of  sickness,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  G.  Street  said :  It  had  become  the  fashion  now 
to  talk  of  the  labourers  as  a  bad  set  of  men,  and  to  repre- 
sent them  as  men  who  did  nothing  like  a  fair  dav's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  inferior  to  the  men  who  lived  in 
the  youth-time  of  the  present  generation  of  farmers  ;  but 
he  was  not  sure  he  believed  in  all  this.  He  was  glad 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  had  been  im- 
proved. Labour-saving  machinery  had  considerably 
lessened  the  toil  of  the  labourer,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  a  willing  mind  and  an  active  hand  would  be 
of  more  value  than  mere  brute  strength.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  very  much  depended  on  the  manner 
inwhichthe  labourer  was  treated.  It  was  wisely  ordained 
that  there  should  be  a  head  in  every  department  of  labour, 
and  so  on  in  every  farm,  every  workshop,  and  every  manu- 
factory there  must  be  masters.  Once  let  the  men  feel  that 
the  masters  were  really  interested  in  their  welfare,  and 
wished  to  do  what  was  well  for  them,  and  they  would  be 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  employers  ;  but  if  they 
were  suspected  at  every  turn  and  looked  upon  as  slaves, 
they  would  not  care  for  the  interests  of  their  masters. 
Treat  them  as  intelligent  working  men  and  they  will  faith- 
fully serve  their  employers,  although  of  course  there  might 
be  exceptions.  The  English  labourers  were  a  well- 
conducted  body  of  men,  and  the  better  they  were  treated 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  render  good  service. 

Mr.  W.  Armstrong  had  once  five  great  labourers  whom 
he  boarded  and  lodged  in  his  house,  and  paid  by  the  year, 
and  never  since  had  he  had  the  work  done  so  cheaply. 
Still  he  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  old 
system  in  the  way  it  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimson. 
There  was  a  system  in  some  counties  that  young  men  were 
hired  for  the  year,  and  likewise  married  men,  who  were 
found  cottages.  The  men  liked  it  very  much  better,  and 
the  farmers  got  their  services  at  a  lower  rate,  for  men  knew 
they  could  depend  on  having  employment  for  the  whole 
year.  In  some  counties  also  labour  was  scarce  for  want 
of  cottages  and  winter  employment,  and  without  the  latter 
men  would  not  stay.  His  own  father  always  boarded  his 
labourers  in  the  harvest  time,  giving  them  £2  a  month 
and  their  board.  When  he  (the  speaker)  lived  at  Haynes 
farm  there  was  a  small  population  there,  and  he  employed 
the  labourers  from  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  paid 
rather  lower  wages  than  many  did,  but  he  paid  what  his 
circumstances  afforded,  and  he  believed  the  men  were 
generally  satisfied  and  happy.  A  little  school  was 
established  there,  at  which  reading  and  writing  were  taught, 
and  when  Mr.  Charles  Howard  lived  with  him  he  taught 
some  of  the  labourers  to  read  and  write.  There  was  not 
abetter  class  of  men  than  those  who  were  then  in  his 
service,  for  almost  every  one  of  them  could  plough  well. 
As  to  emigration,  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  it  in 
localities  where  the  population  was  redundant,  and  should 
continue  to  advocate  it.  In  fact,  he  had  assisted  a  good 
many  of  his  own  labourers  to  emigrate,  although  in  many 
places  emigration  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
locality,  still  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  gradual 
outflow,  and  the  time  might  come  when  the  whole 
country  might  insist  upon  getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  our 
population.  He  thought  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  labourers  themselves,  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  drain  from  this  country  to  our  colonies. 
During  the  last  50  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  outflow 
we  have  had,  our  population  has  been  doubled,  and  he 
did  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  doubled  again  the  next 
50  years.  If  Mr.  Arch  wished  to  come  down  and  tell  his 
labourers  that  instead  of  now  receiving  12s.  a  week  they 
could  obtain  30J.  a  week  in  Derbyshire,  he  should  not  find 
fault  with  him.  He  might  do  so  and  welcome  ;  but  if  he 
told  the  men  not  to  work  for  their  masters  unless  they  got 
£1  a  week,  he  had  rather  Mr.  Arch  would  not  come. 

Mr.  Bottle  said  this  question  had  come  before  the 


public  more  within  the  last  twelve  months  than  ever 
before,  and  the  English  farmer  had  let  the  case  go  very 
much  against  him  by  default.  Some  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing statements  had  gone  into  print  and  had  been  uncon- 
tradicted. Many  farmers  had  read  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley  in  the  Daily  News,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  statement  as  to  the  wages  in  Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire  being  8s.  or  gs.  a 
week  with  perquisites ;  but  that  was  entirely  incorrect. 
When  he  attended  the  agricultural  conference  in  London 
some  statements  were  made  with  regard  to  Bedfordshire, 
and  his  audience  thought,  he  believed,  that  he  was  making 
an  extraordinary  statement  when  he  said  that  the  wages 
amounted  to  something  like  15^.  or  16s.  a  week.  In  his 
own  district  the  men  expected  to  receive  up  to  15s.  a 
week,  but  in  some  instances  farmers  had  told  him  they 
paid  17J.  a  week.  Therefore  he  thought  that  the  farmers 
were  to  blame  in  allowing  this  question  to  go  by  default, 
for  they  might  have  put  themselves  in  a  better  position 
before  the  public.  Farmers,  he  thought,  had  no  reason  to 
complain  that  men  should  combine  in  a  legitimate  way  to 
benefit  their  own  position.  He  did  not  complain  of  what 
Mr.  Arch  was  doing,  but  if  the  labourers  wished  to 
improve  their  condition  it  was  their  interest  and  that  of  the 
community  that  any  endeavour  they  made  should  be  made 
in  a  legitimate  way,  in  accordance  with  business  prin- 
ciples and  what  he  might  call  the  rules  of  political 
economy.  If  the  condition  of  the  labourer  was  to  be  im- 
proved it  must  be  by  the  way  of  steady  progress.  He 
should  not  object  to  see  the  wages  of  the  labourer  higher 
in  three  or  four  years,  but  that  increase  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  could  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  3^.  or  41-.  a 
week  in  the  way  of  benevolence ;  if  a  farmer  went  into 
the  Wheat  market  he  would  not  be  expected  to  give  is. 
more  for  Wheat  than  he  ought.  Still  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  of  any  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  if  labour 
should  gradually  rise  in  the  long  run,  for  higher  labour 
meant  higher  prices. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Bulkeley  said  that  although  a  clergy- 
man now,  he  had  lived  on  a  large  farm  in  Somersetshire, 
12  or  r3  years  ago,  on  which  the  labourers  were  getting 
gs,  a  week,  besides  piecework  through  the  year,  but  when 
he  was  down  there  not  long  since  he  had  been  told  that 
the  wages  had  been  very  considerably  increased.  Having 
been  at  one  time  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Northumber- 
land, he  took  particular  interest  in  the  status  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  there,  and  during  the  last  week  or  two 
had  been  looking  at  the  Blue-book  containing  the  reports 
for  Bedfordshire  and  Northumberland.  There  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  a  Northumberland  man  was  a  far 
finer  specimen  of  man  than  a  Bedfordshire  man.  To 
begin  with,  he  was  an  educated  man,  and  although  some 
people  thought  it  a  bad  thing  for  a  labourer  to  be  educated, 
it  could  not  be  so  if  education  enabled  him  to  do  his  work 
better.  Then,  again,  his  physique  was  far  finer  ;  and 
eight  men  in  Northumberland  would  do  as  much  as  14  in 
Suffolk,  so  that  although  wages  were  higher  in  the  North 
the  cost  per  acre  was  lower  than  in  these  parts.  Get  eight 
men  to  do  the  work  of  14,  and  divide  amongst  them  the 
wages  which  would  be  given  to  the  others,  and  the  farmers 
could  thus  afford  to  pay  their  labourers  more  money. 
Again,  the  family  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Northum- 
berland was  more  healthy  than  the  family  of  a  labourer 
here.  The  married  women  did  not  work,  but  young 
women  did,  and  there  was  no  stigma  upon  their  work 
such  as  upon  the  work  of  women  engaged  in  gangs. 
There  was  also  another  point — that  a  girl  who  had  been 
at  work  in  the  fields  all  her  life,  and  a  strong  healthy  girl, 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  the  mother  of  a  strong  agricul- 
tural labourer  than  the  girl  who  spent  all  her  time  at  home 
making  lace.  He  did  not  know  what  the  farmers  here 
were  paying  for  rates,  but  he  should  suppose  they  paid 
upwards  of  4*.  in  the  pound.  [A  voice:  3s.  6d.]  Hehad 
heard  that  they  amounted  to  6s.  [A  Voice :  And  12.*.] 
What  was  the  amount  in  the  North?  Why,  something 
like  is.  6d.  The  Unions  were  unoccupied  compared  with 
the  Unions  here — he  meant  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  not  factory  hands.  There  were  numbers  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  North  who  put  by  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  and  who  did  not  look  to  the  Union 
in  their  old  age.  If  they  could  get  the  Bedfordshire 
labourer  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  Northumber- 
land labourer,  then  Mr.  Arch  or  anybody  might  come  if 
they  pleased.  If  Mr.  Arch  were  to  go  to  Northumberland, 
nobody  would  go  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Armstrong  stated  his  belief  that  the  real 
reason  of  the  inability  of  farmers  to  pay  a  larger  wage 
was  that  the  public  did  not  give  a  sufficient  amount  to 
the  farmers  for  their  produce,  so  that  the  public  them- 
selves were  responsible. 

Mr.  John  Rogers  said:  Some  of  the  northern  districts, 
it  is  true,  pay  more  wages,  but  more  is  demanded  there  of 
the  labourers,  and,  looking  at  the  perquisites  of  the  Bed- 
fordshire labourer,  I  believe  his  position  will  contrast  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  have  uniform  wages.  Those  who,  like  myself, 
occupy  a  farm  of  between  300  and  400  acres  know  that 
you  must  have  many  grades  of  men,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  satisfy  them  as  well  as  yourself.  I  don't  think  any  one 
farmer  in  the  county  would  be  so  unjust  as  to  ask  more 
work  than  he  ought  to  have,  and  he  is  always  willing  to 
pay  if  his  men  are  willing  to  earn.  We  find  both  willing 
and  unwilling  ones,  and  we  know  there  are  many  grada- 
tions amongst  the  agricultural  labourers.  We  cannot 
much  shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  I  do  remember  the 
time  I  started  in  life  ;  I  was  then  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
up  in  the  morning,  and  went  through  all  sorts  of  work 
during  the  day,  and  my  conviction  is  that  the  work  done 
now  won't  for  a  moment  stand  comparison  in  a  single 
point  with  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done  20  years 
ago,  I  say  it,  and  I  don't  care  whether  even  my  own 
men  heard  it.  I  have  worked  by  the  side  of  them,  and 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  I  now  look  upon  men  who  have 
worked  for  more  than  50  or  60  years  on  the  same  farm,  and 
work  there  now,  and  who  worked  thsre  as  boys  under  my 
father   and  myself.      It  is  seldom  we  have  a  disagree- 


ment, but  now  and  then  one  goes  away,  ahd,  becoming 
wiser,  comes  back  again.  I  do  my  best  to  become  a  good 
master,  and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  good  men. 
But  there  are  many  things,  I  think,  that  would  be  better 
altered.  I  think  one  great  question  is  the  question  of 
beer,  and  that  is  one  which  while  it  causes  great  dissatis- 
faction to  the  masters  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
men.  I  think  in  the  place  of  this  practice  we  had  better 
pay  money.  I  know  that  system  is  adopted  on  many 
farms,  and  everywhere  it  has  been  followed  I  hear  it  spoken 
of  with  great  satisfaction.  Piecework  should  be  adopted, 
but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  you  cannot 
put  by  the  piece.  If  a  man  comes  for  his  money  no  one 
says  a  word  against  it  if  he  has  done  work  for  the 
money,  but  the  great  complaint  is  that  those  who  work  by 
the  day  do  not  give  you  sufficient  service  for  the  money 
paid.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  admit  that  the 
higher  wages  paid  now  are  the  result  of  strikes  at  all.  It 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  all  trades,  so  to  speak,  being 
in  full  work.  The  iron  trade,  the  coal  trade,  the  shoe 
trade,  all  have  been  in  full  work,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  men  have  gone  into  districts  where  they 
can  earn  higher  wages.  Now,  however,  that  we  are 
paying  the  price  we  do,  it  is  universally  held  that  they  are 
not  much  better  off,  if  at  all,  than  when  at  home.  I  think 
this  question  has  assumed,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  some 
a  greater  importance  than  it  really  possesses.  The  labourer 
has  a  perfect  right  to  demand  what  he  considers  he  is 
worth,  and  no  master  will  object  to  that  ;  but  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  English  masters  is  this,  that 
the  men  combine  to  make  them  give  higher  wages.  I  think 
people  will  submit  to  much  inconvenience  and  even  loss 
rather  than  consent  to  anything  like  that  ;  but  as  long  as 
labourers  approach  their  masters  in  a  right  spirit,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  whatever  wage  they  like  for  the 
service  they  are  to  perform,  and  then  it  is  for  the  master 
to  consent  or  not.  Mr.  Bottle  referred  to  the  desirability 
of  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  men,  We  could  of 
course  give  a  certain  wage  so  far  as  we  can  afford  in  our 
business,  but  we  cannot  do  any  more.  A  labourer  is  as 
independent  as  his  master,  and  you  cannot  retain  him. 
The  time  of  retaining  labour  is  over;  if  labourers  like  to 
migrate  or  emigrate  we  have  no  control  over  them.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  education.  We  had  a  small  discus- 
sion in  our  village  the  other  evening,  and  it  was  my 
opinion  that  if  the  lads  were  to  be  kept  at  school  to  the 
age  of  rS  years  they  would  lose  part  of  their  time.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  education,  but  boys  of  that 
class,  if  they  are  intended  to  become  agricultural  labourers, 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  knowledge  which  they 
would  otherwise  acquire.  Therefore  I  am  an  advocate  for 
giving  them  sufficient  education  before  that  time,  and 
arranging  it  so  that  they  might  have  a  sound  practical 
idea  of  work  before  -they  started  in  life.  Referring  to 
myself,  I  know  that  before  I  was  12  years  old  I  could  shear 
from  12  to  15  sheep  a  day.  I  had  to  take  my  horses  out 
and  plough,  but  my  education  was  not  neglected  any 
further  than  could  be  helped.  I  think  this  arrangement 
might  be  kept  in  view,  and  thereby  boys  would  be  not 
only  of  some  assistance  to  masters  but  would  acquire  an 
early  experience  which  would  be  an  invaluable  assistance 
to  themselves  when  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Bottle  explained  that  by  the  expression  "retaining 
labour"  he  meant  in  the  ordinary  legitimate  way,  paying 
the  labourers,  providing  good  cottages,  and  retaining  in 
that  way  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  said  certainly  no  one  could 
accuse  that  assembly  of  entertaining  ill-feeling  towards  the 
agricultural  labourer.  I  have  never  joined  in  denouncing 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  priva- 
tions he  and  his  family  often  have  to  endure,  and  con- 
sidering his  limited  education  and  wages,  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  he  is.  There  has  been  a 
great  outcry  in  this  country,  very  unnecessarily  as  I  think, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  There  is 
no  class  in  the  country  bettering  its  condition  more  surely 
than  he,  and  he  requires  no  extraneous  help.  Twenty 
years  ago  when  I  began  business  we  paid  our  labourers 
8s.  a-week.  Now  they  receive  13J.,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
vance of  75  per  cent.  Living,  in  a  village,  at  cheap  rent, 
with  his  garden  ground,  his  gleaning,  and  his  advantages 
of  fuel,  the  steady  provident  agricultural  labourer  is  very 
much  better  off  than  some  of  the  town  population.  I 
think  there  are  two  or  three  matters  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  tend  to  improve  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  throwing  out 
a  hint  which  I  trust  will  be  acted  upon  by  some  of  our 
large  landed  proprietors,  that  is,  the  establishment  of 
reading-rooms  where  our  labourers  will  meet  and  smoke 
their  pipe  if  they  will.  Provide  coffee  if  you  like,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  give  them  good  wholesome  beer. 
Why  should  they  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  clubs 
more  than  the  middle  or  higher  classes?  It  would  very 
much  improve  his  condition,  and  make  him  more  con- 
tented with  his  lot.  As  to  benefit  societies,  I  have  long 
felt  we  are  sadly  behind  in  that  respect,  while  in  Hamp- 
shire there  is  the  largest  and  best  benefit  society  in  the 
kingdom,  in  supporting  which  all  classes  in  the  county 
unite  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  a 
life  assurance  society  also  for  his  benefit,  and  if  we  could 
encourage  one  in  this  county  on  a  county  basis  it  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  :  One  or  two  gentlemen  d  d  hint 
this  evening  that  the  present  profits  of  farming  would  not 
admit  of  an  increased  labour-rate.  In  considering  that 
view  of  the  question  I  did  not  hear  those  gentleman  say 
it  was  often  possible  to  increase  the  profits  of  tin*  farmer, 
and  I,  for  one,  think  it  possible  that  the  profils  of  the 
farmer  may  and  will  be  increased.  I  think  if  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  goes  on  as  it  has  done  you  will  by 
and  by  receive  greater  profits  than  hitherto.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  been  very  properly  mentioned 
(his  evening  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  capital,  whether  em- 
ployed in  farming  or  in  any  other  department,  it  woul  1  be 
quickly  moved  elsewhere  if  there  was  not  a  fair  and 
proper  return   forthcoming.     It  could   not  be  supposed 
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that  farmers  or  any  one  else  would  employ  their  capital 
without  a  fair  return  for  it,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  as 
wages  increase  your  profits  will  increase.  Do  not  think 
I  am  advocating  an  advanced  rate  of  wages,  but  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  as  wages  advance  you  will  find  the  men 
gradually  improve  also.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Bulkeley,  and  the  Blue-book  shows  most 
conclusively  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre— which 
is  always  the  true  test— is  30  per  cent,  less  in  the  North 
of  England  than  it  is  here,  though  the  wages  in  the  North 
are  considerably  higher.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this.  The  northern  labourer  is  a  more  intelligent  and  a 
stronger  man  probably  than  the  southern  labourer,  and 
when  the  latter  receives  the  same  amount  of  wages  he 
will  be  more  intelligent  and  stronger  than  he  is,  and  you 
will  get  your  work  done  with  less  labour.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  machinery  and  other  means  you  will 
be  still  enabled  to  meet  an  increased  wage.  I  hope, 
indeed  I  feel  certain,  that  every  tenant-farmer  will  receive 
the  requests  of  his  servants  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory 
manner.  A  word  of  kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  the 
men,  and  I  think  that  neither  individual  nor  national 
prosperity  can  rest  upon  any  basis  which  does  not  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  brotherly  kindness. 


Carter's    Farmers'    Calendar.    237  and  23S,  High 

Holborn,  W.C. 
Sutton's    Descriptive  List  of    Grass  and  Farm 

Seeds.  Reading. 
"Arcades  ambo!" — we  echo  the  words  of  our  clever 
correspondent,  "  G.  A.  H.,"  and  we  use  them  in  all 
simplicity,  with  none  of  that  irony  which  he  intended. 
English  agriculturists  are  fortunate  in  having  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Messrs.  Sutton  among  many  other  good 
men  in  the  seed  trade,  who  not  only  supply  good 
seeds,  but  send  out  annually  such  admirable  publi- 
cations as  trade  circulars,  in  which  not  only  are  de- 
scriptions of  the  plants  offered  to  be  found,  but  in- 
formation on  their  cultivation  is  conveyed.  Thus 
in  Messrs.  Sutton's  publications  there  are  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  different  grasses  which  every  good 
pasture  contains,  and  these  are  accompanied  with 
drawings  of  each  on  a  small  scale.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  book  announces,  indeed,  that  the 
instructions  on  cultivation  hitherto  given  in  the  farm 
seed  catalogue  have  been  this  year  discontinued,  but  for 
hints  on  cultivation  the  firm  know  no  more  practical 
work  than  the  Farmer's  and  Gardeners  Almanac  for 
the  present  year,  and  they  send  it  carriage  free  with 
any  seeds  if  desired.  Messrs.  Carter's  book  again 
contains  lists  of  grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture,  and 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  varieties  suitable  for  different 
soils,  with  illustrations  on  a  large  scale  of  a  single  ear 
or  head  of  each.  Both  catalogues  also  contain  coloured 
and  other  illustrations  of  the  several  varieties  of  Turnip 
and  Mangel  Wurzel  which  they  offer.  Messrs.  Sutton 
quote  Dr.  Anderson's  report  on  the  excellence  of  the 
specimen  of  their  Golden  Tankard  Yellow-fleshed  Man- 
gel which  he  submitted  to  analysis.  Messrs.  Carter 
give  a  short  essay  on  sewage  irrigation,  by  Mr.  W. 
Hope,  V.C.,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  : — 

"  Every  farmer  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  sow 
guano  at  the  commencement  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
long  tack  of  dry  weather  knows,  by  painful  experience, 
that  concentrated  ammoniacal  manure  applied  to  the 
land,  without  enough  water  to  fix  the  ammonia  and  carry 
it  down  into  the  pores  of  the  soil,  is  simply  so  much 
money  thrown  away.  Sewage,  on  the  other  hand,  maybe 
defined  as  an  extremely  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and 
organic  nitrogen,  fortified  and  assisted  to  a  certain  extent 
by  alkaline  salts  and  phosphoric  acid.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  sewage  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  manure, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  dilution  with  water.  In  periods  of  drought  the 
water  has  a  special  value  of  its  own ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  problem  to  be  solved  [is  how 
to  retain  the  manure  in  the  soil,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  water. 

"The  land  being  properly  drained,  and  the  sewage 
properly  distributed  by  the  engineer  to  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  farm,  its  application  is  the  matter  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  should  be  directed  ;  and  the 
great  object  to  which  his  efforts  must  be  devoted  is  the 
suspension  of  minimum  quantities  of  sewage  for  maximum 
periods  in  the  top  stratum  of  the  soil.  This  is  obviously 
to  be  effected  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only — namely, 
by  the  subdivision  of  the  daily  stream  of  sewage  into  a 
number  of  little  rills,  gently  overflowing  and  moistening 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  {not  swamping  and 
flooding  the  land),  and  this  end  can  be  attained  by  many 
slightly  different  arrangements  of  minor  carriers  and 
formations  of  'lands,'  'beds,'  and  'furrows.' 

"The  crops  to  be  grown  by  sewage  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  local  circumstances  and  available 
markets  in  each  individual  case  ;  but  no  crop  has  yet  been 
discovered,  whether  leguminous,  tuberous,  or  gramineous, 
which  cannot  be  grown  successfully  and  luxuriantly  by  the 
aid  of  town  sewage  ;  indeed,  I  believe  some  have  been  so 
raised  which  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  maturity  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  by  ordinary  agriculture. 
Italian  Rye-grass  will  ever  be  a  staple  crop  on  every  sew- 
age farm,  from  the  enormous  return  per  acre  which  it  yields ; 
for  instance,  I  have  obtained  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Carter  no  less  than  80  tons  of  Italian  Rye-grass  per  acre, 
and  confidently  expect  to  produce  100  tons  per  acre  within 
the  limits  of  one  season.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
month  of  August,  one  crop  should  be  cut  the  same 
autumn,  and  the  plants  exhausted  in  the  ensuing  season 
by  being  cut  nine  or  ten  times,  and  always  sewaged  as 


soon  as  practicable  after  each  cutting,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost,  and  the  growth  never  checked  by  cold  winds 
or  hot  sun  parching  up  the  surface  of  the  land  and  shrivel- 
ling the  blades  of  the  grass.  Such  high  farming  as  this 
is  like  training  a  racehorse,  or  '  getting  up '  a  prize  for  a 
show  :  every  little  point  must  be  attended  to.  Cabbages, 
and  indeed  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  thrive  excellently  upon 
sewage,  for  they  never  'flag'  after  transplanting,  and 
instead  of  the  soil  becoming  poorer  and  more  exhausted 
as  they  approach  maturity,  as  is  necessarily  the  case 
where  solid  manure  is  used,  they  receive,  by  means  of  suc- 
cessive irrigations,  more  and  more  food  as  they  increase 
in  size  and  their  appetites  augment.  Mangel  can  be 
transplanted  with  certainty  by  means  of  sewage.  It  may 
thus  be  sown  in  seed  beds,  and  planted  out  after  spring 
Cabbage,  Rape,  or  even  early  Potatos.  Sewage  should 
generally  be  applied  for  Wheat  or  Barley  before  the  seed 
is  sown,  but  it  may  safely  be  applied  direct  to  Beans, 
Peas,  and  side-bearing  Oats,  and  will  increase  both  grain 
and  straw." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

A  Chemico-Agricultural  Station. — Professor 
Church  thus  lately  developed,  before  the  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  scope  and  work  of  a 
Chemical  Agricultural  Station  : — 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  work  of  an  agricultural 
station,  and  the  advantages  which  flow  from  it.  The 
earliest  agricultural  station  may  possibly  have  been 
that  at  Rothamsted,  but  that  only  fulfils  a  small  portion 
of  the  work  proper  to  an  agricultural  station.  That, 
and  the  one  established  by  Boussingault  in  France 
many  years  ago,  are  amongst  the  earliest  instances. 
But  both  these  were  private,  both  founded  by  private 
individuals,  and  only  fulfilling  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
station.  Liebig,  in  1S57,  published  a  book  showing 
the  importance  of  stations,  which  ought  to  do  more 
than  make  experiments  on  manure,  and  that  drew 
attention  in  Germany  to  the  subject.  In  1S51  one  was 
established  near  Leipzig,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
one  of  the  best  managed  in  Germany.  Twelve  were 
established  from  1S51  to  1S61,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
existence.  Though  two  are  removed  to  another  place, 
26  more  have  been  founded  in  Germany  up  to  the 
present  time.  There  are  therefore  38  stations  in  Ger- 
many. In  France  the  first  station  was  founded  in  1S5S. 
It  was  amalgamated  with  a  school  of  forestry,  and  is  in 
connection  with  a  large  university.  In  1S72  the  first 
was  founded  in  Belgium,  and  in  1872  also  the  first  in 
Italy.  There  are,  I  believe,  now  nine  stations,  all  of 
which  were  founded  in  the  last  year.  In  Switzerland 
there  are  six,  and  there  they  have  stations  devoted  to 
milk,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products.  The  chemistry 
of  these,  the  most  important  products  of  the  district, 
are  carefully  studied.  There  are  two  in  Sweden,  and 
one  has  been  founded  in  Holland.  Our  own  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  experiments  made  in  various 
places,  is  at  the  present  moment  entirely  without  an 
agricultural  station. 

Now  what  are  the  objects  of  an  agricultural  station? 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  arrange  them,  because  there  are 
stations  which  have  become  specialised.  A  station  in 
a  forest  district  devotes  itself  especially  to  the  study  of 
forestry.  So  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy  others 
are  devoted  to  the  treatment  and  manufacture  of  pro- 
ducts derived  from  the  Vine,  Tobacco,  silk,  &c.  There 
are  some  10  or  12  stations  which  are  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  such  products,  and  of  Olives  and  olive 
oil.  But  the  objects  of  an  agricultural  station  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  : — First  of  all,  objects  which  are  of 
a  definite  scientific  character.  Experiments  on  vege- 
tables ;  on  earth  and  soil  ;  then  the  treatment  of  the 
products.  Then  the  development  and  feeding  of 
animals.  Researches  upon  newly  discovered  materials, 
the  analysis  of  soils,  of  food,  and  of  waste  products. — 
But  one  of  the  most  important,  because  most  practical, 
of  the  objects  which  the  station  has  in  view,  is  the 
control  of  the  artificial  manure  manufacture.  This 
is  of  great  importance.  I  will  give  you  a  fact  which 
will  show  you  how  important  it  is  considered  abroad. 
At  one  of  the  agricultural  stations  in  Germany  in  1867 
the  amount  of  manure  analysed  for  manufacturers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station  was  in  value  ^135,000. 
That  was  the  value  of  the  manure  sold  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  station.  The  artificial  manure  manufac- 
turer makes  a  contract  with  the  station,  by  which  the 
Professors  of  the  station  are  allowed  at  any  time  to 
come  to  the  warehouses,  and  take  any  samples  they  like, 
to  seal  them  up  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  analyse 
them,  and,  if  found  correct,  they  are  sold  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  station.  The  results  are  published  by 
the  authorities  of  the  station,  so  that  the  farmer  has  a 
public  guarantee  instead  of  a  private  one. — Another 
feature  of  these  stations  is  one  that  this  present  Chamber 
has  taken  cognisance  of  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Wrightson — field  experiments.  These,  when  conducted 
with  proper  care,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
field  experiments  of  the  station  are  not  confined  to  the 
station  alone,  but  the  station  is  in  correspondence  with 
others  all  over  the  country,  and  similar  experiments  are 
carried  out  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  at 
the  present  time.— Then  the  fourth  object  of  the  station 
is  the  teaching  department. 

In  many  of  them  the  Professors  take  a  tour  in  the 
district  and  give  lectures,  and  hold  conferences,  and  in 
this  way  they  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  gathered 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  work  of  the  station.  The 
training  of  agricultural  chemists  is  also  practised,  and 


they  issue  reports  and  publications,  which  make  known 
the  progress  made  in  scientific  agriculture. — The  fifth 
object  of  the  station  is  meteorological  observations. 
The  weather,  rain,  temperature,  wind,  all  these  are 
recorded,  and  conclusions  are  arrived  at  for  the  guidance 
of  agriculture.  Similar  observations  are  made  in 
England  at  private  observatories,  but  the  results  are  of 
little  practical  use  because  they  are  not  properly 
systematised,  nor  compared  with  observations  over  a 
wide  area.  From  what  I  have  said  of  the  five  sections 
of  the  work  of  an  agricultural  station  you  will  see  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  one  in  this  country. 

But  a  few  more  details  as  to  the  method  of  starting 
a  station  may  be  advisable.  I  may  first  say  that  the 
special  work  of  some  stations  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  now  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
one  subject,  which  would  hardly  occur  in  England  if  a 
station  was  founded.  One  station  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Beetroot  :  to  the  sugar  and  spirit,  and  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  residue — potash.  Others  are  devoted  to 
tobacco,  olive  oil,  silk,  agricultural  machinery.  One 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  trials  of  agricultural 
machinery.  Some  stations  also  pay  more  attention  to 
one  of  these  five  subjects  than  others,  because  perhaps 
they  have  obtained  at  the  cost  of  ,£500  or  ,£600  appa- 
ratus for  conducting  some  particular  class  of  experi- 
ments, as  those  used  in  the  study  of  the  feeding  of 
animals,  and  all  matters  connected  with  their  food, 
respiration,  excreta,  &c.  These  trials  take  up  so  much 
time  and  cost  so  much  money  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  them  out  at  all  stations.  In  the  little  work  lying 
before  me  there  is  a  description  of  a  scientific  stable  or 
stall  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  on  the  feeding 
of  animals,  and  the  value  of  the  manurial  products 
resulting  from  artificial  food. 

The  manner  of  starting  a  station  in  Germany  is 
something  in  the  following  way.  You  must  remember 
that  there  are  a  number  of  small  States  which  are  even 
now  independently  governed  to  a  great  extent  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  the  empire.  They  are 
administered  by  a  kind  of  local  board.  There  are  no 
less  than  2000  agricultural  associations  in  North  and 
South  Germany.  Some  are  small,  not  more  than  40 
or  50  members  ;  some  contain  as  many  as  1000  ;  and 
these  societies  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  forma 
tion  of  a  station.  The  Government  gives  a  small 
annual  subsidy,  and  private  funds  assist,  and  the  station 
is  also  partially  supported  by  fees  derived  from  the 
analyses  of  manure.  Now  at  Halle  the  total  income  of 
the  station  is  ^773,  of  which  the  State  gives  ^150,  and 
the  agricultural  societies  give  ^145.  A  proportion  of  the 
fees  derived  from  private  analyses  goes  to  the  chemist 
and  a  proportion  to  the  station,  and  these  fees  amounted 
in  1S6S  to  ,£66.  The  control  of  the  artificial  manure 
manufactories  amounted  to  ^412,  so  that  the  greater 
income  was  derived  from  that  control.  If  you  suppose 
that  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manure 
was  found  outside  the  guarantee,  the  money  thus  saved 
to  the  farmer  would  represent  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  large  establishment  like  this.  The  income 
of  some  of  the  smaller  stations  is  only  ^"150  a  year, 
and  yet,  partially  in  connection  with  other  associations, 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  instructive  researches.  The 
opening  of  the  station  is  generally  due  to  the  land- 
owners of  the  neighbourhood,  the  scientific  people,  the 
leading  agriculturists,  and  the  practical  men,  who 
combine  and  start  it.  They  call  a  public  meeting, 
arrange  the  rules  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
meetings  —  arranging  the  rules  for  the  wants  of 
that  particular  locality,  and  by  putting  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  heads  of  other  similar 
stations.  The  result  is  that  in  two  or  three  months 
a  station  is  founded.  The  Government  seldom  refuses 
a  small  subsidy,  and  in  that  way  the  permanence 
of  the  station  is  guaranteed.  The  committee  is 
generally  five,  nine  in  the  larger  associations,  five  in 
the  smaller,  the  director  and  some  of  the  officers  being 
generally  on  the  committee.  There  is  a  amall  experi- 
mental station,  of  which  the  following  are  the  figures  : 
— Director,  ,£240  a-year  ;  one  assistant,  ^"80  ;  under- 
assistant,  ^45  ;  gardener  and  groom,  £$0 ;  labourer, 
£z$.  Of  course,  these  figures  are  lower  in  Germany 
than  they  would  be  in  England,  salaries  being  less  and 
labour  cheaper.  Other  expenses,  .£170;  total  cost, 
^670  a-year.  But  then  several  of  the  Professors  assist 
in  the  work,  and  it  was  supervised  by  the  rector  of  the 
university  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
find  even  in  Germany  persons  qualified  for  the  various 
posts.  The  work  is  comparatively  new,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  persons  who  have  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  science  and  practice  to  be  able  to  carry  out  expe- 
riments. Boussingault,  the  director  of  one  of  the  French 
stations,  was  a  farmer  and  also  a  chemist.  He  is  a 
farmer  still ;  and  both  as  an  agriculturist  and  chemist 
he  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  both  profes- 
sions. Sometimes  stations  have  collapsed  because  the 
man  at  the  head  did  not  appreciate  science,  but  endea- 
voured to  make  a  small  farm  of  the  station,  which 
failed.  There  is  one  remark  in  the  little  work  before 
me  which  is  worthy  of  being  taken  to  heart ;  that 
where  the  appliances  of  a  station  are  not  all  wanted,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  begin  with  a  great  deal  and  only  do 
it  partially,  but  to  begin  with  a  small  section,  and  to 
do  it  thoroughly.  For  instance,  say,  found  a  small 
agricultural  laboratory,  for  the  analysis  of  manure  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.     I  have  recently  had  a  corre- 
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spondence  with  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  universities  of 
Virginia  in  America,  who  said  that  the  manures  used 
there  were  often  adulterated  with  three-quarters  their 
weight  of  substances  utterly  useless.  He  wished  for 
information  about  English  manure,  and  was  prepared 
to  assist  a  company  to  import  it ;  but  I  felt  I  could 
hardly  recommend  that  course,  as  it  might  require  strict 
supervision  to  prevent  them  getting  a  material  almost 
as  badly  adulterated  as  their  own. 


Miscellaneous. 

Native  Guano. — Two  reports  have  lately  been 
made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  Mr. 
Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Keates  relative  to  the  experimental 
operations  of  the  company  at  Crossness.  The  com- 
mercial and  financial  results  are  treated  by  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette, and  the  chemical  and  sanitary  considerations  the 
report  of  Mr.  Keates  discusses.  Between  August  27  and 
November  30,  the  time  allowed  for  the  investigation, 
11,672,737  galls,  of  sewage  were  experimented  upon, 
being  about  1  -343d  part  of  the  average  flow  of  sewage 
discharged  at  Crossness,  and  i-6S6th  part  of  the  sewage 
of  London.  The  quantity  of  A.  B.  C.  mixture  used  in 
the  shape  of  alum,  clay,  charcoal,  lime,  and  blood 
amounted  to  166  tons  14  cwt.  I  qr.  13  lb.  ;  and  the 
sewage  treated,  assuming  it  to  produce  100  grains 
to  the  imperial  gallon,  74  tons  8  cwt.  3  qr.  16  lb., 
miking  a  total  of  241  tons  3  cwt.  1  qr.  I  lb.,  giving,  in 
he  shape  of  dried  residue,  called  Native  Guano,  133  tons 
7  cwt.  11  lb.  There  was  also  in  the  tanks  the  equivalent 
of  8. 34  tons  of  guano.  The  total  expenditure  amounted 
to  ^895  3.*.  T)d.  This  gives  the  cost  of  manufacture  at 
£6  6s.  Ofd.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  rent,  interest  on  capital, 
and  other  incidental  items.  About  So  tons  of  the 
deposit  were  sent  across  the  river  to  Messrs.  Sillars 
to  mix  with  fresh  manure.  Two  or  three  tons  of  it 
were  put  upon  a  small  quantity  of  land  rented  by  the 
company  at  Crossness  :  about  10  tons  remained  in  a 
wet  state  banked  up  upon  the  ground  ;  about  40  tons, 
in  a  dried  state,  were  in  the  company's  sheds  :  and  a 
few  tons  were  sent  away  in  small  quantities  as  samples ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shillings,  says  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  the  company's  books  showed  no  returns  in 
the  shape  of  sale  of  manure.  As  to  the  chemical  part 
of  the  question,  there  were  three  points  to  be  con- 
sidered : — The  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by 
the  A.  B.  C.  process  as  a  means  of  clarification  and  de- 
fecation ;  the  possibility  of  completing  the  preparation 
of  the  manure  without  creating  offensive  effluvia,  which 
might  prove  a  nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  from  the  pre- 
cipitated solid  matter.  On  these  three  points  the  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  Keates  were — that  the  effluent  water 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  The  A.  B.  C.  treat- 
ment so  far  clarified  and  defecated  the  sewage  that, 
looking  solely  to  the  physical  condition  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  water  produced  at  Crossness,  it  was 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  admitted  into  any  ordinary  river 
without  producing  a  dangerous  degree  of  pollution.  It 
was,  however,  remarked  that  the  extremely  dilute  state 
of  the  sewage  from  incessant  rain  made  these  results  not 
entirely  conclusive.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
manure,  including  the  storing  of  the  moist  cakes  of  mud 
from  the  process,  and  the  final  drying  in  the  drying 
cylinder,  no  offensive  effluvia  were  emitted,  and  taking 
the  experiment  of  Crossness  as  a  guide,  it  appears  that 
the  A.  B.  C.  process  may  be  carried  on  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  manure  for  the  market  without  producing 
any  nuisance.  The  value  of  the  manure  Mr.  Keates 
considered  a  question  for  practical  experiment  rather 
than  chemical  analysis,  but  on  the  whole  he  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  it  could  not  be  estimated  at  above  10s. 
per  ton.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Rental  of  Land  during  the  last  Hundred 
Years. — For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  land  during  the  time  over  which 
the  observations  extends,  the  century  is  divided  into 
the  following  periods : — ( 1 ) .  Twenty-three  years,  ending 
1794,  during  which  time  there  was  no  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  produce,  but  a  gradual  advance  in  rent. 
(2).  Twenty  years,  from  1795  to  1815,  when  a  range 
of  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  pre- 
vailed, consequent  on  the  French  War,  and  (during  a 
great  part  of  the  time)  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, when  the  rent  of  land  doubled.  (3).  Seven  years, 
from  1816  to  1822,  during  which  prices  rapidly  fell, 
notwithstanding  a  corn-law  intended  to  maintain  Wheat 
at  &os.  a  quarter.  This  relapse— consequent  on  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  the  long  war  and  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments — reached  its  culminating  point  in 
1822,  when  the  price  of  produce  fell  fully  50  per  cent, 
below  its  maximum  ten  years  before.  This  was  a  period 
of  great  agricultural  distress.  Landlords  struggled  to 
maintain  their  advanced  rents.  Tenants  were  unable 
to  pay  them.  The  fall  of  rent,  consequently,  from  its 
war  maximum  may  be  estimated  at  about  33  per  cent. 
(4).  Twenty-six  years,  from  1S23  to  1S48,  exhibiting 
a  gradual  recovery  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  recovery  of  10  per 
cent,  in  rent.  (5).  Four  years,  from  1849  to  1852, 
exhibiting  a  very  low  range  of  prices  of  all  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  Rents  were  generally  reduced  about  10  per 
cent. :  in  some  cases  landowners  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  (6).  Twenty  years, 
from  1852  to  1872,  during  which  an  unexampled  exten- 


sion has  occurred  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the 
consumption  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  has 
enormously  increased.  The  price  of  corn  has  been  kept 
down  to  nearly  its  prevous  average  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  the  prices  of  meat,  stock,  and  dairy  produce 
have  been  advanced  upwards  of  5°  Per  cent.,  and  the 
rent  of  dairy,  grazing,  and  stock  farms  has  advanced  33 
per  cent. ,  and  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  during  the  French 
War.  The  rent  of  arable  farms  has  advanced  10  to  20 
percent.,  but  owing  to  the  stationary  price  of  Wheat 
has  not  reached  its  former  height.  Mr.  Stuxge,  before 
the  Institute  of  Surveyors. 

On  Cooking  Straw. — The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  report  of  a  discussion  before  the  Elmira  Farmers' 
Club  (Albany,  N.Y.)  :— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stewart  said  straw  generally  was  too  ripe  to 
yield  the  best  results,  and  cooking  seemed  to  restore  its 
good  qualities,  and  he  considered  it  cooked  worth  about 
two-thirds  as  much  as  hay.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  steaming  of  roots,  oil-meal,  or  bran. 
For  store  stock,  straw  is  a  cheaper  food  than  hay.  and  a 
little  grain  added  makes  the  food  equal  to  hay.  He  had 
experimented  very  carefully,  and  was  satisfied  that  10  lb. 
of  straw  and  2  quarts  of  fine  middlings  was  equal  to,  or 
rather  better  than,  10  lb.  of  good  hay.  Oat  and  barley 
straw  were  of  about  equal  value,  next  wheat,  and  rye  last. 
Middlings  is  better  than  meal— it  contains  18  per  cent,  of 
muscle-forming  matter,  meal  only  ro  per  cent.  One  to 
2  lb.  a  day  of  oil-meal  for  young  stock  was  excellent 
Cooked  and  uncooked  straw  are  very  different  in  value, 
As  to  the  general  value  of  cooking,  it  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  stock  whether  it  would  pay— he  thought  it 
would  hardly  pay  for  less  than  ten  cows  at  least.  The 
labour  for  one  cow  was  about  the  same  as  for  20.  As  to 
the  apparatus,  steam-power  should  be  used.  He  had  found 
that  16  lb.  of  cooked  Timothy  hay  produced  as  good  results 
as  24  uncooked,  even  when  both  were  cut.  He  also  said 
that  in  a  combination  of  food,  r6  lb.  of  oil-meal,  bran  and 
hay  did  as  well  as  24  lbr  of  the  same  uncooked  ;  hence  his 
conclusion  that  cooking  affected  a  saving  of  one-third. 
Second-rate  fodder— half  stalks  and  half  poor  hay— he 
had  found  to  be  worth  more  cooked  than  double  the  same 
amount  of  uncooked  hay.  He  had  tried  this  for  15  years, 
and  was  as  well  satisfied  of  it  as  of  any  fact  in  agriculture. 
Utilising  straw  in  this  way  would  enable  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  to  make  a  large  amount  of  manure  ; 
it  was  a  much  better  mode  than  to  throw  straw  into  the 
barnyard  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  manure  was  better, 
and  particularly  in  the  effect  on  the  first  crop.  As  to 
cooking  for  sheep,  although  some  farmers  thought  a 
sheep's  grinders  equal  to  a  burr  millstone,  yet  he  had 
found  that  in  50  lb.  of  Timothy,  fed  out  in  the  usual  way, 
12  lb.  were  left  by  actual  weight,  but  in  feeding  the  same 
amount  cooked  only  2  lb.  were  left,  and  that  was  made  up 
mainly  of  long  pieces  which  had  escaped  the  knives.  One 
man  could  attend  to  roo  cattle  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
Farmers  had  done  too  much  by  hand  and  in  a  small  way. 
Machinery  now  will  dispose  of  an  immense  amount  of 
farm-work,  and  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  can  as  easily 
be  kept  as  small  herds  in  the  old  way.  As  to  corn  fodder, 
he  regarded  it,  less  its  water,  as  about  as  good  as  hay. 
Clover  is  worth  more  than  corn,  but  Clover  and  corn 
together  are  worth  more  than  Clover  alone,  and  it  makes 
a  better  balanced  food.  When  farmers  begin  to  soil,  they 
will  find  that  r  acre  is  equal  to  4  pastured,  and  this  is 
a  great  consolation  in  a  dry  season.  He  had  fed  50  head 
with  a  30-inch  cylinder  boiler,  and  it  took  eight  cords 
of  hemlock  wood  for  the  winter.  The  apparatus  for  roo 
head  might  cost  1000  dols.  But  the  saving  in  one  winter 
will  pay  for  this.  The  larger  the  boiler  the  less  the  com- 
parative cost  of  fuel— 15  cords  for  the  winter  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  1000  dols.  apparatus.  The  steam-box 
should  hold  2J  bush,  for  each  head,  but  if  larger,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  cooking  so  often.  Food  would 
keep  43  hours  in  the  steam-box  in  the  coldest  weather,  and 
will  not  ferment  if  thoroughly  steamed  or  cooked ;  hence 
cooking  is  not  necessary  every  day.  It  should  be  fed 
warm.  For  100  cows  a  man  should  have  two  rows  of 
stalls,  and  feed  from  a  car  ;  it  will  soon  cool  in  that  way, 
but  it  is  better  to  let  it  stand  a  day  before  feeding. 


&\t  MttKz  Wiaxh. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  March  3. — Another 
week  of  frost  and  snow,  and  consequently  little  or  no 
progress  made  with  the  heavy  arrears  of  field  work. 
The  teams  have  been  employed  in  carting  out  manure 
and  other  jobbing  work.  Sheep  on  Turnips  doing 
well,  the  Turnips  being  heaped  and  secure  from 
frost.  Lambing  commences  this  week.  We  live  in 
hopes  of  better  weather.    IV.  J.  M. 

Dorsetshire;  March  3.— The  snow  which  fell  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  2,  has  not  yet  disappeared  in  places,  and 
we  were  visited  by  a  second  heavy  fall  on  this  day 
week,  which,  however,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  thaw. 
Except  for  this,  and  a  heavy  rainfall  on  Saturday  last, 
the  weather  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  fine, 
dry,  and  very  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  out-of-door 
work,  of  which  there  is  at  present  plenty  on  hand, 
such  as  Wheat,  Oat,  and  Pea  sowing,  preparing  land 
for  Barley,  finishing  Bean  planting,  repairing  fences, 
&c.  I  am  sorry  to  continue  an  unfavourable  report 
from  the  sheep-folds,  for  losses  both  of  ewes  and  lambs 
are  still  very  frequent.  It  is  not  at  all  encouraging 
either  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  rela- 
tions between  farmers  and  their  men  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  they  should  be.  Mischievous  agitation  is 
doing  its  work  among  us,  and,  as  I  write,  I  can  look 
up  from  my  table  and  see  groups  of  between  20  and 
30  men  "out  on  strike" — a  fresh  move  on  the  part  of 
the  men.  It  appears  they  have  made  a  new  demand 
of   14J.    and  15J.    a    week,   and  to    "knock  ofl "   at 


5  p.m.,  which  is  of  course  resisted.  Some  definite 
understanding  between  masters  and  men  must  speedily 
be  arrived  at,  or  matters  will  soon  become  serious. 
Weather  to-day  wet,  with  warm  south  wind.  J.  B.  C. 

Hampshire :  March  6.  —  We  have  now  gone 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  prolonged  Wheat 
seasons  on  record.  A  considerable  portion  of  Wheat 
sown  during  the  month  of  November  has  only  partially 
vegetated  ;  many  fields  are  very  thin  of  plant,  and 
patchy,  and  some  pieces  must  be  reploughed,  and  sown 
to  Pulse  or  Lent  corn.  In  the  month  of  February, 
however,  there  was  about  ten  days'  absence  of  rain, 
during  which  time  a  good  deal  of  YVheat  was  sown,  and 
in  good  season,  the  land  being  heavy,  and  more  like 
autumn  than  spring  sowing,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  an  average  acreage  of  Wheat  has  been  sown,  for 
many  occupiers  of  dry  land  have  sown  an  extra  quan- 
tity, which  will  go  far  to  make  up  the  deficiency  on 
heavy  land  farms.  Very  little  has  yet  been  done 
towards  the  sowing  of  Peas,  Beans,  or  Oats,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  it  rains  heavily,  and  the  land  has  no 
appearance  of  being  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seed  for 
some  time  ;  in  fact,  the  spring  seed  time  must  be  later 
than  usual,  and  in  consequence  there  is  very  little  sale 
for  Clover  and  grass  seeds.  At  the  principal  seed  fair  of 
the  county,  held  at  Winchester  on  Monday  last,  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  seeds  and  seed  corn,  it  being 
quite  impossible  on  many  farms  to  say  how  much  land 
can  be  sown  either  with  Lent  corn  or  Clover  seeds. 
Since  the  system  of  threshing  out-of-doors  by  steam  has 
been  in  fashion  we  have  had  no  season  so  difficult  to 
thresh  and  deliver  corn  in  condition  as  the  present,  and 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  home-grown  Wheat  is  fit 
for  the  miller,  except  it  is  largely  mixed  with  foreign 
produce.  The  winter  having  been  mild,  there  is  in 
consequence  a  larger  portion  than  usual  of  the  Tuinip 
crop  left,  and  the  late  snow  has  kept  the  greens  in 
check,  and  so  far  has  been  beneficial.  The  stock  of 
sheep  is,  however,  so  short  that  large  quantities  of  roots 
are  being  ploughed  in,  and  where  labour  is  available  a 
good  plan  of  doing  this  is  to  use  an  old  turnip-cutter 
and  spread  the  cut  roots  regularly  over  the  land.  They 
bury  in  the  land  very  well  in  this  way,  and  very  much 
better  than  when  broken  down  by  roller  or  chopping 
with  hoes,  none  of  the  crop  being  lost  by  harrowing  up 
on  the  surface.  All  kinds  of  stock,  except  pigs,  are 
unusually  dear.  The  French  horses,  of  which  so  many 
are  now  imported,  are  excellent  tempered  animals,  are 
active  at  work,  and  more  reasonable  in  price  than  our 
English  horses.  Horned  cattle  are  now  dearer  than 
we  have  ever  known  them.  Cows  and  calves  of  good 
stock  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  well-bred  steers  and  heifers,  particularly  of  the 
Shorthorn  class.  The  only  way  to  meet  this  emergency 
seems  to  be  that  every  farmer  should  breed  all  the  stock 
required  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  A  good  return 
would  be  much  surer,  especially  if  more  care  was  taken 
in  selection  of  both  male  and  female.  In  our  last  report 
allusion  was  made  to  the  lambing  season,  which  was 
then  far  advanced  for  the  horned  Dorset  and  Somerset 
ewes,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  we  never  had  a  finer 
and  more  numerous  fall  of  lambs,  either  from  the  horned 
ewes  or  the  west  country  downs ;  and  on  the  grazing 
farms  of  the  southern  division  few  losses  are  reported, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  large  numbers  of  the  early  lambs 
are  ready  for  sale,  and  those  already  killed  were  found 
to  be  of  excellent  quality  :  and  this  is  certainly  more 
than  could  be  expected  after  so  wet  and  unpropitious  a 
season  for  feeding  roots  on  the  land.  In  speaking  of 
the  lambing  season  on  the  hill  farms  of  the  Hampshire 
Down  flocks,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  good 
fall  of  lambs,  rather  over  the  average  in  numbers,  and 
generally  healthy  and  strong,  although  considerable 
losses  have  occurred  on  some  farms ;  but  this  applies 
more  to  ewes  than  lambs,  and  appears  to  have  been 
most  severe  in  flocks  which  have  not  suffered  from  foot 
disease  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  have  been 
affected  by  lameness  very  few  deaths  have  to  be 
reported,  although  great  loss  of  condition  has  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  a  very  few  wether  sheep  are 
now  to  be  had,  the  chief  supply  of  mutton  for  the  spring 
and  summer  must  be  obtained  from  tegs.  These  have 
wintered  badly,  owing  to  the  rainy  season,  and  although 
there  are  many  lots  of  good  tegs  to  come  to  hand,  they 
will  be  all  required  at  a  high  price  ;  in  fact,  the  top 
price  for  mutton  has  never  been  so  high  before  as 
during  the  past  month,  and  as  the  stock  of  sheep  is  so 
short,  and  lean  sheep  so  very  dear,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  feeder  and  consumer  that  the 
markets  will  be  supplied  with  regularity,  and  so  pre- 
vent any  temporary  fall  of  price,  which  would,  like  last 
year,  be  followed  by  greater  scarcity  after  a  short  time. 
Joseph  Blttndellt  Southampton, 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  March  S.— Another  week 
of  changes,  rain  and  fine  on  alternate  days.  Four 
ploughs  for  seed  three  days  ;  harrow  dry  land  before 
sowing  ;  high  lands  too  wet  to  bear  horses  yet  ;  dig  and 
cart  gravel;  deliver  Wheat ;  transplant  Turnips  for  seed 
crop.  Sold  30  Oxford  Down  hoggets  at  Sor.  each,  put 
remainder  into  yard,  giving  cotton  cake  and  Kohl 
Kabi.  Began  lambing,  four  ewes  and  nine  lambs  ; 
ewes  kept  in  yards  ;  no  lopes  at  present.  A,  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  March  10. — Since  I 
last  wrote  we  have  had  so  much  rain  and  snow  that 
very  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  land,  and  not  at 
all  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
weather  will  very  soon  become  drier,  as  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  operations  are  becoming  seriously  behindhand. 
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Besides,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  good  Wheat  crop 
to  have  a  dry,  dull  March  month.  The  Ilsley  sheep 
market  last  week  was  not  so  dear  by  2s.  or  31.  per  head 
as  the  previous  one.  The  fall  of  lambs  now  taking 
place  is  not  so  prolific  as  could  be  wished,  and  the  loss 
of  both  ewes  and  lambs  is  considerable.   J,  H. 

East  Lothian  :  March  10. — Since  writing  last, 
we  have  had  a  fortnight  of  bad  weather.  We  just 
managed  to  get  our  Beans  in,  in  fine  order,  and  intended 
following  up  with  the  sowing  of  Oats,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  get  on  to  the  land  ;  indeed,  it  was  so  wet 
sometimes,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  plough.  The 
land  will  take  two  or  three  days'  drying  yet  before  any- 
thing can  be  sown,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  week  will 
see  a  good  many  Oats  sown,  as  it  is  getting  late  enough 
now.  Ewes  are  now  lambing  fast,  and,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  they  are  doing  well,  about  a  lamb  and 
a-half  being  the  average  to  each  ewe.  Potatos  for 
planting  are  now  being  bought  at  about  £>%  lew.  per 
ton  delivered.  The  last  of  the  cattle  were  sold  last 
week  at  £yi  a  piece.  The  work  done  this  last  week 
has  been  ploughing,  threshing,  and  poking  Potatos. 
Work  to  be  done  :  Ploughing,  sowing,  and  topping 
and  tailing  last  of  the  Turnips.   H.  B. 

Wester  Ross  :  March  10. — Last  week  the  weather 
was  fresh  and  fine,  and  outdoor  labour  was  greatly 
advanced.  We  were  occupied  in  ploughing  for  Oats, 
and  the  ground  is  now  in  better  condition  than  it  has 
been  for  the  previous  nine  months.  We  delivered 
60  qr.  of  Wheat,  weighed  up  to  63  lb.  per  bushel,  the 
natural  weight  of  which  was  59^  lb.  It  fetched  50J. 
per  quarter  thus  weighed  up.  The  yield  is  4  qr.  per 
acre,  4  bush,  of  which  being  dressings.  The  general 
yield  is  greatly  less  than  this. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  H.  Wood.  The  Farmer's  Calendar,  Warne  & 
Co.,  Bedford  Street   Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Poultry  :  Wolverhampton.  Alittle  "wholesome  neglect" 
— with  or  without  castor  oil,  will  cure  your  birds :  you 
are  feeding  them  too  well. 


arhtts. 


COALS.— March  12. 
Holywell  Main,  30J. ;  Walls    End    Harton,    28J.    6d. 
Eden  Main,    28,1.  6d.  ;    Walls  End  Framwellgate,  2$s. 
Walls  End  Hartlepool,  30;.;  Walls  End  Tees,  30J.  3^.- 
Ships  at  market,  18  ;  sold  18  ;  at  sea,  45. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  March  10. 
There  is  rather  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts ;  the  demand 
is,  however,  good,  and  prices  are  higher  than  on  Thurs- 
day. There  are  also  a  few  more  Sheep  ;  trade  is  by  no 
means  brisk,  yet  prices  on  the  average  are  not  much 
lower.  Choice  Calves  are  in  demand,  at  fully  late 
quotations.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  300 
Beasts,  7320  Sheep,  and  100  Calves ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  90  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  50  ;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  1410  ;  and  670  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools     7     4107     8 
5  ioto6     2    Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

5     8 — 5  10    Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4 — 7     o 
4     8—5     4  !  Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

1  Lambs —  .. 

7     8-8     o'  Calves       ..  ..4     8—6     4 

..  —  ..     '  Pigs  ..  ..4     0  —  5     o 

Beasts,  2520  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,300;  Calves,  135  ;  Pigs,  100. 

Thursday,  March  13. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  last  Thursday 
but  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  foreign.  Choicest  qualities 
are  not  very  plentiful,  and  consequently  there  is  not  much 
reduction  in  the  price  of  them  ;  several  inferior  kinds 
remain  unsold.  There  are  only  a  few  more  Sheep  ;  trade 
is  slow,  with  no  quotable  reduction  in  price.  Calves  are 
selling  as  on  Monday.  There  are  100  Milch  Cows  on 
offer;  there  is  a  better  demand  for  them,  at  higher 
rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  530  Beasts,  1880 
Sheep,  and  140  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
Best      Long-wools     7     4t07     8 
5  ioto6     2     Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

8 — 5  10     Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4  —  7    o 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs —  .. 

Calves      . .         . .     4    8—6    4 
Pigs  ..         ..     4     o-s    o 

Beasts,  1275  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5600  ;  Calves,  190  ;  Pigs,  35. 


4     6-5 
7    8—8 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  March  13. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        igs.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     16s.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  4s.  8d.  to  55.    t,d.  ;  Large  Pork,   41.  4^.  to 
i,s.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


MARK   LANE. 

Monday,  March  10. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  morning  was  again 
very  small,  and  being  in  bad  condition  it  was  almost 
unsaleable.  There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  rather  more 
demand  for  good  foreign  Wheat,  at  the  extreme  prices  of 
last  week.  The  Barley  trade  was  dull,  and  French  is. 
per  qr.  cheaper.     There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of 


Beans  and  Peas.     The  arrivals  of  Oats  were  very  small 
and  the  trade  was  quiet  at  late  rates.     Flour  steady. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      |  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. .  White  45—61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 

—  Talavera  57 — 68 

—  Norfolk    I     —      Red 

—  Foreign 54— 72 

Bari.ev,  grind  &  dist.,32J  to  34^..Chev.j     —      Malting  .. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  .. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    21 — 24 1 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .Potato  26— 28  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato'     —     I  Feed   .... 

—  Foreign  Poland  and  Brew  22—25  Feed    

Rvh 3*~~33  Foreign  .. 

Rve-mkal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan sgs.  to  34J. .  -Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  34$.  to  36s Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . . 

Maize —       Foreign  . . 

Floi'r,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  .. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  March  12. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  presented  a  very  quiet  appear- 
ance. English  Wheat  was  more  freely  offered,  and  from 
abroad  a  fair  quantity  came  to  hand.  The  inquiry  was 
slow,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  better  descriptions,  which, 
from  their  scarcity,  realised  full  quotations.  Sales  in 
Barley  were  effected  rather  cautiously,  and  prices  in  some 
instances  favoured  purchasers.  Malt  was  dull,  and  for 
inferior  qualities  easier  prices  were  generally  accepted. 
The  Oat  trade  ruled  quiet,  with  a  slight  downward  move- 
ment in  values.  Maize  changed  hands  slowly,  and  in 
Beans  as  well  as  Peas  very  few  transactions  occurred. 
Flour  was  inactive,  and  prices  remained  unaltered. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage, 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


31-34 
45-48 


33-35 
39—42 
33-4o 
=8-34 


40-  -42 
40—75 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
910 

6880 

Qrs. 
450 

2600 

Qrs. 
9S30 

Sacks. 

(     8780 

i      -     brls. 

7790 

3050 

0S30 

Liverpool,  March  n. — There  was  a  fair  attendance  of 
country  millers,  but  with  the  arrival  of  several  cargoes  of 
Californian  Wheat,  prices  for  this  kind  were  barely  main- 
tained, and  only  a  small  business  was  done.  Red  Wheat 
was  unchanged.  Flour  was  steady,  Good  Beans  were 
6d.  per  qr.  dearer.  Peas  unaltered.  Indian  Corn  was 
2s.  per  qr.  in  buyers'  favour,  and  in  only  limited  demand. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Feb.      1  .. 

—  8  .. 

—  15  ■• 

—  22  . . 
March  i  . . 

—  3  .. 

561  id 
56     2 
56    8 
56    1 
56    2 
55     5 

405  3d 
40    2 
40    6 
40    6 

40    s 
40    4 

225   0(i 

21  7 

22  8 

21  7 

22  8 
22      4 

Average 

56     2 

40    4 

22      2 

HA  V.  — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  March  11. 


Prime  Meadow  Hay,  655  to  805. 

Inferior  do 36       60 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw        34        40 

Cumberland  Marke 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  841.  to  ooj. 

Inferior  do 50        70 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..105      115 


Clover,  old 

oar. 

to 

IOOS 

Inferior  do 

54 

So 

2d  cut 

_ 

Inferior  do 

— 

— 

,  Tuesday,  March 

11. 

Inferior  Clover    . . 

70J. 

to 

901 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . . 



New  do 

— 



Straw 

40 

44 

Joshua 

Baker 

SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  market  keeps  quiet,  owing  principally  to  the 
wet  and  unfavourable  weather  we  have  been  getting.  Of 
home-grown  red  and  white  Clovers  there  continues  to  be 
an  abundant  supply  on  offer,  but  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
samples  is  far  from  good.  Values,  in  the  absence  of  any 
brisk  demand,  are  somewhat  easier,  but  a  fortnight's  good 
trade  would  probably  impart  a  firm  tone  to  our  markets. 
In  the  face  of  the  small  consumptive  demand  prevailing 
the  country  trade  buy  with  great  caution,  and  very 
sparingly.  Grasses  are  steady.  In  foreign  Italian  there 
is  a  fair  business  doing,  at  late  rates.  Trefoil  seed  is  in 
better  request,  but  without  any  improvement  in  price. 
Spring  Tares  are  firm,  at  the  recent  advance.  Sowing 
Linseed  is  scarce  and  dear.  Mustard  dull.  Rape  seed 
must  be  quoted  2J.  per  qr.  dearer.  Canary  and  Hemp 
unchanged. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  March  13. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  sensible  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  all  descriptions,  and  prices  show 
a  tendency  to  harden,  although  there  is  no  quotable 
advance.  Stocks,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  are  very 
small,  and  this  gives  a  firm  tone  to  the  market. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  market  has  been  very  quiet,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  coal  and  labour,  but  at  Bristol  fair  last 
week  the  tone  was  firm  ;  and  if  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
as  to  the  supplies  of  fuel  could  be  arrived  at,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  a  demand  springing  up.  Prices  are  nominally 
unchanged,  but  for  the  lower  grades  some  slight  concession 
would  be  taken. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT, 

BAWTREE,  DOWLING 

AND  CO.  (Limited). 

Seed  Growers  and  Seed  Merchants. 

CHIEF  OFFICE,  BASINGSTOKE; 
And  26,  SEED   MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


Prize  Medals. 

London,  1851  and  1862  ;  Cologne,  1865  ;  Dublin,  1865  ; 
Paris,  1867  ;  Dublin,  1872  ;  and  Lyons,  1872  ;  and 
many  other  Premiums  for 

Excellence  of  Sced-com  and  Seeds. 


Seed-corn  from  the  Chalk. 

All  the  Best  Sorts  of 


SEED  WHEAT, 
SEED  BARLEY, 
SEED  OATS, 


SEED  BEANS, 
SEED  PEAS, 
SEED  TARES. 


Samples  and   Prices  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

FOR 

RENOVATING  OLD  PASTURES, 

ALTERNATE  CROPPING, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES, 

SHEEP  WALKS, 

IRRIGATION  and  WATER  MEADOWS, 

PARKS  and  CEMETERIES, 

GARDEN  and  CROQUET  LAWNS, 

CRICKET  GROUNDS, 

BUTTER  DAIRY  MEADOWS. 
Also    CHEAP    GRASSES    for     RAILWAY    BANKS,    GAME 
COVERS,  and  waste    places.      Mixtures    of    Grasses  and  Clovers 
natural  to  shady  places,  for  ORCHARDS  and  GROUNDS  shaded 
with  TREES.  

RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

have  erected  at  their  Steam  Mills  at  Basingstoke  powerful  and 
improved  Machtnerv  (driven  by  40-horse  power  engine)  specially 
adapted  for  Preparing  and  Cleaning  SAINFOIN,  TREFOIL, 
and  RYE-GRASS,  in  addition  to  their  Machinery  for  Cleaning 
Seed-corn  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds.  They  are  now  able 
to  execute  all  orders  with  promptness  for  Home  or  Exportation. 

SAINFOIN. — French  Seed  of  fine  quality,  also  Seed  of 
English  growth,  supplied  in  any  quantity.  By  their  process 
of  Milling,  the  Husk  is  removed  ;  the  Seed  thus  vegetates 
more  readily,  and  the  Seed  is  also  made  perfectly  free  from 
Weeds.  In  dry  seasons  Sainfoin  is  the  most  valuable  forage 
crop  for  light  lands,  and  on  suitable  soils  their  Sainfoin  mix- 
tures for  permanent  or  alternate  cropping  are  unequalled. 

TREFOIL.— They  prepare  large  quantities  of  this  Seed 
at  their  Steam  Mills,  and  are  always  in  the  Market  as 
buyers  of  Trefoil  Cosh. 

CLOVERS. — As  a  precaution  against  Clover  Dodder, 
they  carefully  re-clean  their  bulks  of  Clover. 

For  further  particulars  see  their  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED  LIST,  which  contains  much  information  and 
directions  for  SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS.  Posted  free 
on  application. 

RAYNBIRD   &  CO. 

TURNIPS,  MANGOLD,  &c.— R.  &  Co.  have  for  many 
years  selected  good  Stocks  from  careful  growers,  and  can 
with  confidence  recommend  their  TURNIP  and  MANGOLD 
SEEDS  as  being  second  to  none  in  the  market.  Each  bulk 
of  Seed  is  submitted  to  a  careful  comparative  test  in  the 
field,  and  to  a  trial  of  percentage  of  growth.  Their 
"PERFECTION"  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  attracted  much  attention. 
Perfect  in  shape,  of  rapid  growth  and  good  feeding  qualities, 
it  is  worthy  of  its  name,  "  Perfection." 
R.  &.  Co.  offer  PRIZES  for  ROOTS  grown  from  their  Seeds, 

at  the  Basingstoke    Root  Show,  and  will  be  glad  to  enter  the 

names  of  their  Friends  as  Competitors. 


Seeds  for  Exportation 

are  carefully  packed  and  shipped  in  London,  Southampton,  or 
Bristol,  and  as  the  Seeds  are  of  their  own  growth,  or  supplied 
direct  to  them  by  careful  seed  farmers,  and  their  vitality  and  per- 
centage of  growth  ascertained  before  delivery  to  purchasers,  the 
same  satisfaction  can  be  relied  on  as  hitherto. 


RAYNBIRD  &  CO., 

from  their  constant  attendance  at  Mark  Lane,  are  able  to  make 
offers,  direct  from  cargos  of  first  quality,  and  on  best  terms,  of 
MANURES,  OILCAKES,  and  FEEDING  STUFFS, 
SUPERPHOSPHATES  (the  best  Turnip  Manure),  and  other 
CHEMICAL  MANURES,  prepared  expressly  for  the  several 
Farm  Crops. 

For  Prices  sec  their  SPECIAL  LIST  for  these  articles. 


RAYNBIRD,  CALDECOTT,  BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  CO, 

(LIMITED). 

Capital    ,£50,000,    in    5000    Shares 
{with  power  to  increase). 

Managing  Directors. 
Mr.  HUGH  EDWARD  RAYNBIRD,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WATSON  CALDECOTT,  Basingstoke. 
Mr.  FRANCIS  BAWTREE,  Abberton,  Colchester. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  DOWLING,  Salisbury. 
Mr.  ALFRED  DOWLING,  Old  Basing,  Hants. 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number. ) 

PETER  NAYLER,  Secretary. 
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GREAT   IMPROVEMENTS   FOR   1873   IN   THE 

ARCHIMEDEAN"   AMERICAN    LAWN    MOWER 


n 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


Especially  adapted  for 

CUTTING  SLOPES, 

STEEP    EMBANKMENTS, 

UNDER  SHRUBS, 

and 

CLOSE  UP  TO  TREES, 

&c. 


Extremely 

LIGHT  in  DRAUGHT, 

SIMPLE  in  CONSTRUCTION, 

WELL  MADE, 

and 

NOT  LIKELY  to  GET  OUT 

of  ORDER. 


Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 

Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
■which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 


THE     MOWER     IS     WARRANTED     TO     GIVE     SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."—  Vide  "  The  Field." 
"Remarkably    easy    to    work.*'  —  Vide    "Gardeners' 
Magazine. " 


Opinions  of  the  Press, 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower 
ever  used," — Vide  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 
with." — Vide  "Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  &  CO,,   Limited,   Manufacturers  and   Patentees,   33,   King  William   Street,   E.C. 

Selling/  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C;  1  Selling 

Agents!  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.  /Agents 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 

PATRONIZED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA,  ETC. 


Prices   of  Follows  &-°  Bate's 
Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 

THE  "ANGLO-AMERICAN.'' 

io-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

£3  10    o      /4  10    o      £s     5     ° 

16-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

.£600      £6  15     o      £7   10    o 


24-m. 
£9    0 

0 

THE     "CLIMAX" 

(Back  Delivery). 

6 
£1 

in.                7-in. 

50    £1  is 

io-in. 
£3     ° 

0 
0 

8 
£2 

in. 
5 

0 

IFOLLOWS  &  BATE'S  \ 


WllllimiMIIIUim,:, 


f/  ROYAL  PRIZE  MEDAL  \\1 


JAM  AMERICAN  LAWN  MOWER  1 


MliiM 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY    MACHINE    IS 
WARRANTED, 

And  after  being  well  tested, 
if  not  satisfactory,  may  be  re- 
turned within  a  month,  free  of 
all  cost  to  the  Purchaser,  and  if 
paid  for  when  ordered  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE 
SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to  FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The 
Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal 
was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three  in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if 
they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after  further  tests, 
they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to  allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  Competition  the  "  ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which 
no  other  Machine  could  manage — but,  without  the  least  alteration  or  adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority 
in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without 
exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower  made. 

(Ky*    All  the   Machines   tried  were   of  the   same   size   (14  inches),   and  every   known  system   of  driving  power   was   represented. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars, 

sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS   &   BATE,     BUTTON     STREET    WORKS,     MANCHESTER. 
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SPLENDID  SEED  POTATOS,  carriage  free,  per 
bushel  of  j61b.  :— Improved  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Ss . ;  Paterson's 
Bovinia,  or  Cattle  Feeder,  7s.  ;  Bedfordshire  Shaws,  7*.  od.  ;  Dalm.i. 
hoy  Regents,  Ss.  ;  Improved  Red-skin  Flourball  (true),  gs.  6d, ;  Myatl  s 
Prolific  Kidney,  ys.  6a.     Cheaper  by  the  cwt  or  ton. 

Also  a  quantity  of  mixed  DWARF  ROSES,  Provence  de  Mcux  and 
others,  it.  per  dozen,  7s.  6rf.  per  100,  for  cash  only  with  order.  Post 
Office  Orders  Stratford. 

J.  ROBINSON,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford. 


K 


Established  1793. 
ING'S  HOME-GROWN 

FARM  SEEDS 
are  now  ready  for  'delivery,  consist- 
ing of  his  unrivalled  hardy  Prize 
Stocks  of  MANGEL  WURZEL, 
SWEDE,  TURNIP,  KOHL  RABI, 
&c,  carefully  selected  under  his  own 

Eersonal    superintendence    from   the 
est  transplanted  roots. 
FARM  SEED  BOOKS  post  free. 
Special  prices  to  large  purchasers. 
Carriage  paid  on  orders   of  20s.  and 
upwards.      Five   per  cent,   discount 
for  cash. 
JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 


Harrison's  Normanton  Globe  Mangel 


Price  iod.  per  lb. 


Much  cheaper  by  the  cwt.  or 
carriage  paid. 

Which  has  this  season 
again  proved  its  superiority 
over  all  other  kinds  — 
possessing  unsurpassed 

quality,  combined  with 
large  size,  growing  wilh 
small  top  and  single  tap 
root,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage when  getting  up 
and  cleaning,  and  also  a 
saving  in  labour.  It  has 
again  obtained  many  "  First 

zes." 
From  T.  F.  Cheatle,  Esq., 
Dosthill,  Oct.  17,  1879. 

"  The    Normanton   Globe 
Mangel  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  bulbs  are  of  large  size 
and  first-rate  quality." 
From     R.    GQWING,    Esq., 

Wingjutd.  Oct.  23,  1872. 

The  Mangels  are  first-class. 

A      NEW      CELERY, 

LEICESTER    RED.— 

Seed,  if.  per  packet. 

Our  Descriptive  LIST  of 
GARDEN  and  FARM 
SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application. 

50,000    English   OAKS,  3 
to  4  feet,  to  be  Sold,  cheap. 
DEFIANCE    SWEDE    is 
the  best  yet  offered. 

Prices  on  application  {and 
of  other  choice  Stocks)  to 


Seed  Fotatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPE    bep;  to  announce  that  their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED  POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  AVisbech. 


Superior  Bedfordshire  Seed  Potatos,  &c. 

NOT  to  be  SURPASSED  in  the  KINGDOM. 

GEE'S  "True"  Variegated  Golden  Gem  POTATO, 
very  early,  productive,  and  fine  eating  ;  the  foliage  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome  and  beautiful— makes  a  gorgeous  display.  "  The  most 
valuable  variety  ever  introduced." — Vide  the  Garde  it,  Dec.  2,  1871.  5*. 
per  peck,  i&j.  per  bush.  CLI  MAX,  the  best  of  all  the  new  American 
varieties,  very  early,  wonderfully  productive  and  good,  31.  6d .  per  peck, 
I3J.  per  bush.  ;  EARLY  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY,  true  old  sort,  not  to 
be  excelled,  y.  per  peck,  ioj.  per  bush.  ;  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and 
MYATT'S  PROLIFIC  KIDNEY,  very  good  for  second  early  and 
late  sorts,  ay.  6a\  per  peck,  8j.  per  bush.  :  RED-SKIN  FLOURBALL. 
an  extraordinary  heavy  cropper,  a  fine  late  round  Potato,  and  a  good 
disease-resisting  variety,  31.  per  peck,  ioj.  per  bush.  Also  many  other 
sorts— prices  per  cwt.  or  ton  on  application.  Excellent  EARLY 
ENFIELD  MARKET  and  ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUM- 
HEAD CABBAGE  PLANTS,  41.  per  1000;  RED  DUTCH  PICK- 
LING ditto,  fine  stock,  7s.  6d.  per  1000.  Splendid  sorts  of  DAISIES, 
POLYANTHUS,  and  WALLFLOWERS,  at  3s.  per  dozen.  Packages, 
&C.I  charged  cost  price.     Terms  cash. 

FREDK.  GEE,  Seed  Grower,  &c,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


HARRISON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  &c,  Leicester. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP    MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,    MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and    OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  DepOts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


GENUINE      GRASS      SEEDS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 

DESIRE  TO   DIRECT   ATTENTION   TO   THE   FOLLOWING   CHOICE 

MIXTURES    OF    GRASS  AND    CLOVER    SEEDS, 

Which   are   not   to  be  surpassed  in  quality  or  selection. 


MIXTURES    FOR    PERMANENT    PASTURE    OR    MEADOW    LAND, 

Carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  various  conditions  of  soil, 
2js.  to  30J.  per  acre. 

MIXTURES    FOR    SHEEP   WALKS    AND    CHALKY    UPLANDS, 

Composed  of  kinds  which  thrive  on  poor  soils, 
26s.  to  2$s.  per  acre. 

MIXTURES    FOR    IRRIGATION    OR    WATER    MEADOWS, 

27s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

MIXTURES    FOR    PARKS,    ORNAMENTAL    GROUNDS,    ETC., 

Consisting  of  the  best  evergreen  varieties, 
i8j.  per  bushel. 

MIXTURES    FOR    GARDEN    LAWNS,    PLEASURE    GROUNDS,    AND 
BOWLING    GREENS,    ETC., 

Carefully  prepared  from  the  finest  dwarf  kinds.      20s.  per  bushel ;    is.  per  lb. 

MIXTURES    FOR    ALTERNATE    HUSBANDRY, 

Formed  of  the   best   Clovers,    Rye-grasses,    and   other  Grasses,    according   to    requirement, 
whether  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  lay.       12J.  6d.  to  22s.  per  acre. 

RENOVATING    MIXTURE    FOR    RENEWING    AND    IMPROVING 

OLD    PASTURE. 

Sow  10  to  12  lb.  per  acre.      Q<r*.  per  lb.  ;   8oj.  per  cwt. 


PEICED     CATALOGUES 

Of  MANGEL  WURZEL,  TURNIP,  KOHL  RABI,  and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 
now  ready  and  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

J.  V.  &  SONS  will  feel  muck  pleasure  in  quoting  Special  Prices  where  targe  quantities  are  required. 


T  O      THE      TR A  D  E . 

GRASS     SEEDS 

FOR    PERMANENT    PASTURES. 


BOLTON  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of 
large  purchasers  of  GRASS 
SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock 
of  NEW  SEEDS.  Having 
given  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  Trade, 
they  are  able  with  great 
confidence  to  recommend 
their  different  Mixtures  for 
the  following  purposes  : — 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 
SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 

Grass  Seeds  are  also  kept  for  laying 
down  for  one  or  two  years. 


B.  &  Co.'s  stock  of  Grass 
Seeds  includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the 

FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 
BENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  Sec. 

All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate* 
at  moderate  prices. 

BOLTON  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green, 

London,  N. 


PULVERISED  BONE,  for  Vines,  Plants,  Grass  Land, 
and  all    Root  Crops.      Per  Bushel  or  Ton,   I  inch,  %  inch, 
Yi  inch  Bone  Dust. 

R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Stores,  Borough  End, 
London  Bridge,  London,  S.E.  

■^.j.   ri  UANO.  —  Guaranteed  Genuine    Peruvian. — 

•^^  V_T  This  invaluable  Manure  is  supplied  in  neat  bags,  with 
full  directions  for  use,  14  lb.  for  $s.  Delivered  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  London.— Address,  SAMUEL  HAWLEY,  Romford,  Essex. 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Romford  Post  Oificc. 

TO  FARMERS  and  OTHERS.— A  Saving  of  50  per 
cent,  may  be  effected  by  using  the  COMA  PLUMA  MANURE, 
which  possesses  more  nutritive  and  heating  properties,  so  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  grain,  than  any  other  Manure  now  in  general  use. 
Price  £3  ioj.  per  ton.— Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Messrs.  GREGORY  AND  CO.,  81,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  6xed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


BY  THE 


N 


ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office — too,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman— Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Diriclar.— JAMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manattr  and  Srcrttarr—C.  T.  MACADAM. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S   T 


Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  3s.,  and  105.  6d. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Eattersea,  London,  S.W. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E, 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Tot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 
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TOBACCO    CLOTH    and    PAPER.— The    Cheapest  I 
and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  is.  $d.  per  lb.  ;  over  10  lb.,  is.  id.     Tobacco  Paper,  is.  per  lb.  ; 
£4  4s.  per  cwt.     Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  EX. 
JOSEPH  BAKER.  14,  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH  , 
LABELS-— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches  ' 
Ion™,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire.       ' 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers! 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

The  Eoyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN      MATTHEWS      {late      C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green ; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  -pd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery.  Weston-super-Mare. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


TH  E  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especiallv  suited  for 
k  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as  ^ 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 


''"^Lg^BiTV 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kintrsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.      The  Tiade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies   Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c- 
F.  ANDG.  ROSHER   Brick  and  Tilt  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

TEAT  or  LOAM  supDlied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 

-^*     The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


SIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION    are  Simple,  CHEAr, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
IJuilders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

TfOR    SALE,    a   FORCING TiOUSE   [nearly    new), 

-L       ,j8  feet  by  9  feet,  with  upwards  of  -500  feet  of  Hot-water   Pipine 

and  a  No.  3  TUBULAR  HOI  I. EK,  by  Lynch  White.   Price30Euineas 

R.   MARTIN,  3,  Cliff  Place,  Broadstairs,  KenL 


THE    "AIJTOIATON"    LAWN    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 
lijg°  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AN  D      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 

JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE) 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


and 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  etc. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    fc. 


&c 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

t&    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


BY     HER     MAJESTY'S     EOYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


NO     BENT     GLASS. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO. 

(Late  W.  HOWITT  and  CO.), 

i3a,     GREAT     GEORGE     STREET,     WESTMINSTER, 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  and  IRON    CONSERVATORIES,    VINERIES, 

AND    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS. 
Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  Curvilinear  Prize  Houses,  constructed  with  their  Patent  Tubular  Rib,  unrivalled  for  UTILITY,  STRENGTH, 

LIGHTNESS,  and  ELEGANCE. 


H  O  T- W  A  T  K  R 


ENGINEERS 


Drawings  and  Estimates  on  application. 
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GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,   Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

AMES   WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and 
iCuu  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   tsuiLut-K. 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhitl  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application   for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..7    c 

6  feet  „  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        5    c 

■I  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    fi 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    0 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    0 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
tney  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes, 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  i$s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance) 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,  Lower    Norwood,    and  59,  Old 
E  ailey,  E.C 


HPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White}, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,   London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Why    Consume    more    than    One-half    of 

YOUR  PRESENT  FUEL, 
either  in  the  Greenhouse  or  Dwelling  ? — See 

HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 
•  on  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER,  written  expressly  for 
Amateurs  and  Nurserymen,  showing  how  to  make,  chouse,  hx,  or 
superintend  the  erection  of  one's  own  Apparatus  ;  and  what  constitutes 
a  good  Boiler,  with  a  practical,  economical,  and  successful  method  of 
heating  our  dwellings;  also  full  particulars  of  Canncll's  system  of 
Circulation  and  Roof  Heating,  to  ensure  a  vigorous  growth  of 
Plants  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  greatest  durability,  and 
other  valuable  information.  Post  free  for  8  stamps. 
Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

l'rice  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.  11.  —AGENTS  WANTED. 


TERMINAL     SADDLE 

is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best. 


BOILER 


See  Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  68,  Temple  Street,  London  Road,  Manchester. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS, 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &.  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;  and 
54  and  53,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every    Prize   in   all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
mall  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prutnpt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  MORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  ss,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


THE   FRENCH  SYSTEM  of  WIRING  GARDEN 
WALLS    and    ERECTING    TRELLISES    for    TRAINING 
FRUIT  TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Pear  Growing,  with  Cordon  Edging. 

Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 

Messrs.    J.    B.    BROWN    AND    CO., 

Cannon   Street,   City,    London,  E.C. 


Offices — qo, 


nOTTAM'S 


PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  a3  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  o(  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  bd. 

Prospectuses  Iree  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
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KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  55s.  ;  packing  Mats,  305.  and  35s.  per  100 ;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    ^d.  per  square  yard,  in  1  yard, 
ij^-yard,  and  2-yard  widths. 
GARDEN  MATS,  12s.  to  21s.  per  bundle  of  10. 

TANNED  NETTING,  i%d.  p.  yd.,  2yds.  wide  ;  3 J.  p.  yd. ,4  yds.  wide. 
HENRY  VAN  and  CO.,  17,  Tooley  Street,  London   Bridge,  S.E. 

BROWN'S  FLORAL  SHADING,  a  cheap  material 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom  of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold  by  most  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  One  Penny  per 
square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  Sec,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2.  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c 
C.   WRIGHT  and  CO.  (late  376,  Strand,  London),  Ncwark-nn-Trent. 


Garden  Netting. 

BENJAMIN         EDGINGTON, 
2,  Duke  Street.  London  Bridge,  EC. 
Samples  of  all  kinds   of  NETTINGS,  with  prices,  forwarded   on 
application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment, 
the  full  Christian  name  should  be  written. __ 


RALPH        WALLER         AND        CO., 
45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 
MANUFACTURED  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 

The  serious  injury  done  every  spring  to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 
proved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
Protection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  Il  the  blossom  in  its 
earliest  development  be  but  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  on  the 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  for  this 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  effetually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  of 
air.  Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and  thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  altogether.  Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  thtee  Kingdoms 
can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  all  weathers. 

Testimonial  from  Robert  Warner,  Esq. 

"  I  have  had  the  netting  No.  6  on  my  Orchid-house  lor  18  months, 
and  I  find  it  now  in  very  good  order,  and  likely  to  last  as  many  more 
months,  and  I  intend  to  use  it  on  all  my  houses  in  future,  being  well 
satisfied  both  as  to  its  lasting  qualities  and  also  as  to  the  shade  it 
gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning,  and  yet  not  thick  enough 
to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong  shading  stuffs  do  ;  indeed, 
it  is  suitable  for  shading  any  kind  of  plants. — Broomfield,Feb.  13,  i87t." 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  1%  yard  wide.  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &c,  apply  to  the 
above  address — 45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester.  


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  wide,  is.  6i.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 35.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  tod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6^d.  toS'-4fi.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  jHd,  and 
Q%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


FOR     SALE,    the    property  of    a  Gentleman,     a 
LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE,  32  by  15  feet,  with  good  Heating 
Apparatus  and  Plants  complete.     For  particulars  apply  to 
B.   MALLER,  Nurseryman,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


COKE.— For  SALE,  delivered  at  King's  Cross  Station, 
Great  Northern  Railway,  price  15s.  per  Chaldron.     May  be  seen 
at,  and  Orders  sent  to, 

WOOD  and  SON,  Wood  Green. 


TtptlucBcl  Prices 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN   POTS,   KALE   POTS,    SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured   by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,   arc  unsurpassed   by   any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:   and 
Being  well   burnt,  arc,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  :to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 


may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  l'ots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.     A  single  trial   is   respectfully   solicited.    Trice 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  fOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

WARE,    Horticultural    Builder  and   Hot- 

•  Water  Enginfer,  672,  Old  Kent  Road,  near  Christ  Church. 
GREENHOUSES  of  all  descriptions,  HOT-HOUSES,  CUCUMBER 
FRAMES,  and  GARDEN  LIGHTS  of  all  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

GARDEN  BOXES,  6  feet   by  4  feel,  painted  four  coats  and  glazed 
with  21  oz.  glass,  ready  for  use,  30s. 

PORTABLE  BOX,  containing  two  lights,  6  feet  by  8  feet,  55?. 
Estimates  given  for  Greenhouses  of  all  kinds. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Tower  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  151.  6d.;  No.  3,  18s.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application.     


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WiREWORKER, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Kaidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore"  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walts  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  0(1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


B 


EDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE     CLASS    SCHOOL. 


KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 


Term  Fee,  £12.    Thrfe  Terms  a  Year. 

The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  29  NEXT. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the   Secretary,   Mr.   T.    W.    TURNLEY, 

Bedford,  Beds. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready  ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    lS^t— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £,10  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  above  SOCIETY,  First 
Series  complete,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  AD.  1812  to 
1820,  Subscriber's  Copy,  Seven  Volumes,  half-bound  morocco,  in  good 
condition.  Price  Seven  Guineas.  A  limited  number  only  of  this  work 
being  printed,  renders  it  scarce  and  valuable. 

C.  G.,  it,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


Fourth  Edition,  just  Published,  price  is., 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  HeremaN,  of 
Chatsworth.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne  Street, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


POUNCE'S  ALMANAC  and  GUIDE  to 
GARDENING  contains  .1  complete  GARDENERS'  CALENDAR 
and  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS,  FERNS,  ROSES 
NURSERY  STOCK,  &c.,  and  more  than  100  Illustrations  of 
RUSTIC  CORK  WORK  for  FERNERIES  and  GARDEN 
SUNDRIES.  Price  3d.,  post  free  $d.,  gratis  to  Customers. 
"  The  Flower  Mart,"  Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  Lo  ndon,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  2s., 

SEWAGE     UTILISATION,    Sixth     Report,    ending 
December  31,  1872,  on  Lodge  Farm,  Barking. 
METCHIM  AND  SON,  20,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Just  Published,  aSecond  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

A       FEW      NOTES      UPON     THE     MEANS     OF 

A     MAKING  A  HOUSE  HEALTH Y  AND  COMFORTABLE, 
with  Illustrations.     By  Henry  J.   Lanchester.     Price  is. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court ;  MARLBOROUGH  and  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane.  Brighton  : 
JOHN  BEALE,  55,  East  Street 


List  free  on  application.  Small  Cralrs  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  Uniicd  Kingdom.  Tarties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards'at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nail,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Fcrmian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  fdr 
Horticultural  purposes," 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  F6te,  Nottingham,  August,  i860  ;  also,  FirBt-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Farming— Gardening— Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

This  day,  New    Edition,  in  One   Vol.,  1250  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely 
Illustrated,  price  12.T.  (postage  iod,). 

1.  /"OUTLINES  of  MODERN    FARMING.     By 

\J  R.  Scott  Burn.  Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops— Farming  and 
Farming  Economy,  Historical  and  Practical— Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Horses — Management  of  the  Dairy.  P'KS.  an<J  Poultry,  with  Notes  on 
the  Diseases  of  Stock — Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage,  Irrigation,  and 
Reclamation  of  Waste  Land. 

"  There  is  sufficient  slated  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise  to  pre- 
vent a  farmer  from  going  far  wrong  in  any  of  his  operations.  .  .  .  I'hc 
author  has  had  great  personal  experience,  and  his  opinions  arc  en- 
titled to  every  respect."— Observer. 

Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth  5*.  (postage  $d.), 

2.  ryillli    PLAIN    PATH  to  GOOD  GARDENING; 

JL  or  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers  Success- 
fully.    By  S.  Woon,  Author  of  Gardening  /or  the  Cottage. 

"  Emphatically  a  plain  book;  a  direct,  straightforward,  homely  ex- 
planation on  the  treatment  of  the  various  crops  to  be  grown." — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

umo,  with  187  Woodcuts,  cloth,  price  41.  6d.  (postage  6d.), 

3.  "171  R  U  I T    TREES :  the  Scientific  and  Profitable 
±}      Culture  of.     From  the   French  of  M.    Du  Breuil.     Second 

Edition,  carefully  reviacdj  by  Gm>rge  GuiNNY. 

"  The  book  teaches  how  to  prune  and  train  fruit  trees  to  perfection." 
-Field. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  AND  CO.,  7.  Stationers' .Hall  Court,  E.C. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  51.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE    EOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  11. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  or  An 
Account  of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicine    or 
Domestic  Giconomy.     In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
7s.  6<t. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10.  Bouvcrie  Street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  free, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES,  being  the  most  prac- 
tical  work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c  "  If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading."— Agricultural 
Gazette.  "  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it.' — Professor 
Bnckman. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


Latest  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo,  with  4    Woodcuts,  price  45,, 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE:  containing 
ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses. 
regularly  classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their  History  ana 
Mode  of  Culture.  By  Thomas  RIVERS.  Tenth  Edition,  including  a 
Rose  Garden  Calendar. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  211.  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions, 
Native  Countries,  Sec,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in  Cultiva- 
tion; together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  suit- 
ability for  particular  Positions,  &c.  By  W.  B.  HEMSLEY,  formerly 
Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Based  on  the 
French  work  of  Messrs.  Decaisneand  Naudin  [Members  of  the  Institute 
of  France),  entitled  "  Manuel  de  I'Amateur  des  Jardins,"and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Riocreux  and  Leblanc. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


On  Friday,  the  28th  inst.,  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  12s.  64., 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS.  By  H.  Helmholtz,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
formerly  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tvndall. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Youatt  on  the  Horse,  edited  by  Watson. 

Latest  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  121.  64$., 

THE  HORSE.     By  William  Youatt.     Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Walker  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  upwards  of 

Fifty  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

YOUATT  on  the  DOG,    uniform,    price  6s.,    may  also 

be  had. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


lyilSS      BRADDON'S     NEW     WORK 

Tl 

M 


The  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

ILLY  DARRELL. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  *\d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  k 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  ol  each  Journal  are  (lied  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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Notice. 
[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents, S9,  Fleet  Street, E.C 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  FOREMAN,  for  a 
small  Nursery.  None  need  apply  unless  accustomed  to  Force 
Flowers  and  Bunch  for  Coven t  Garden.  A  character  for  steadiness 
and  activity  necessary,— Apply  by  letter  to  F.,  the  Moat  Nursery, 
East  Grinstead.  ; 


ANTED,     IMMEDIATELY,    a    WORKING 

FOREMAN,  111  a  Nursery.  —  Must  understand  Grafting, 
Budding,  and  Growing  Fruit  Trees. — Application,  stating  wages,  to 
THOMAS  MANWAkING,  Lawlands  Nursery,  Brenchlcy,  Kent. 


w 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  and  Wife  as 
Laundress;  to  take  charge  of  a  Garden  about  20  miles  from 
London.  Cottage,  coals,  and  vegetables  allowed,  and  Under  Gardener 
kept.  The  family  generally  away  in  London.  Thoroughly  responsible 
people  alone  need  apply,  by  letter  or  personally,  at  137,  West  bourne 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.C.,  any  day  bclore  one  o'clock. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  experienced 
middle-aged  MAN,  to  Manage  a  small  Nursery.  Must  be  a 
good  Propagator  of  Soft-wooded  Plants. — State  age,  experience,  and 
wages  required,  to  A.  B.,  76,  Newington  Green  Road,  Hall's  Pond,  N. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  thoroughly  up  to  the 
Management  of  Vines  and  Forcing  generally. — Experienced  in 
Stock.  Must  Manage  12  Acres  of  Pasture  profitably.  Married, 
without  family.  Wile  good  Dairy  woman. — J.  D.,  Gardeners*  Chrotticlt 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER.  —  Must  understand 
Management  of  Vinery,  Greenhouse,  Orchard-house,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  If  a  married  Man,  Wife  can  be  employed 
as  Laundress.  A  cottage  found. — Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to 
JAMES  FELLOWS,  Comptun,  Wolverhampton. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (without  children),  where 
a  Second  Man  is  kept. — Must  be  experienced,  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  Managing  Greenhouse  Flowers,  vines.  Melons,  and  general 
Forcing.  Extra  advantages  if  Wife  can  undertake  a  small  Laundry. 
— Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  wages,  references,  when  able  to  enter 
service,  and  reasons  for  leaving  last  place,  to  B.,  Mr.  Malcolm  Smith, 
15,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  good  GROWER  of 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  and  other 
Flowering  Plants, lor  Covent  Garden  Market.  A  young  Man  would  be 
preferred,  and  would  meet  with  every  encouragement.  None  need 
apply  unless  brought  up  in  the  Trade.  Wages  to  commence  at  £1  per 
week. — Apply,  with  reference,  by  letter  only,  to  W.  W.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Urhce,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  Single-handed  GARDENER,  in  Sussex, 
not  above  middle-age,  and  with  not  a  large  family;  to  live  in 
entrance  lodge.  Salary  a  guinea  per  week,  with  vegetables. 
Assistance  given  when  necessary. — A.  B.  C,  Post  Office,  Eastbourne. 


WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  GARDENER, 
for  a  Single-handed  place ;  must  be  married  and  without 
children.  Character  must  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  ALEXANDER  BLAKE,  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight. 


To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  for  a  permanency,  a  respectable  Young 
MAN — one  accustomed  to  the  London  Trade  preferred  — 
J.  BROOMW1CH  and  CO.,  Florists,  8,  Victoria  Buildings, 
Belgravia,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER.— The  Committee  for 
managing  the  Garden  in  Warwick  Square,  Pimlico,  are  in 
WANT  of  a  WORKING  GARDENER,  experienced  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  Lawns,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers  and  Shrubs. — Applica- 
tions, by  letter  only,  stating  wages  required  and  previous  employ- 
ment, accompanied  by  testimonials  or  references,  to  be  sent  on  or 
before  March  23d  insL,  to  Messrs.  ROGERS  &  CHAPMAN,  House 
Agents  and  Auctioneers,  Belgrave  Road,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  SECOND  GARDENER.— Married  ; 
the  Wife  to  undertake  Laundry  for  a  Family,  a  few  miles  north 
of  London. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  J.  C,  Mr.  G.  Street,  30,  Cornhill 
London,  E.C.  


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required.  —  RICHARD  SMITH, 
N  urseryman,  Worcester. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  middle-aged  MAN, 
for  a  Market  Garden.  One  that  has  been  used  to  Firing  and 
Ventilation. — Apply,  in  first  place  by  letter,  addressed  to  A.  E.,  Post 
Office,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  Sober,  Industrious  MAN,  to  attend  to 
the  Fires  in  a  Market  Forcing  Garden— one  used  to  Vines  pre- 
ferred ;  likewise  a  MAN  to  work  on  theground.— C.  W.  ALDERSON, 
Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  a    first-class   BOUQUETIST.  —  Liberal 
remuneration   to  an   efficient   hand.— J.  BROOMWICH  and 
CO.,  Florists,  8,  Victoria  Buildings,  Belgravia,  S.W. 


WANTED,    a    PACKER,    accustomed    to    Packing 
Plants,     Wages  251.   per  week. — Apply  on   Monday,   6  p  m., 
at  BARR  and  SUGDENS,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  on  an  Estate  with  extensive  Woods,  a 
trustworthy  Man  as  BAILIFF.— He  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  Management  of  Woods.  Other  duties  will  be  required  of 
him,  information  respecting  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
W.  FRENER,  Esq.,  West  Rudbam,  Rougham,  Norfolk. 


WANTED,  as  WORKING  BAILIFF,  a  married 
Man,  to  look  alter  and  Manage  a  Farm  of  200  Acres  in  Surrey  ; 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties.  Accustomed  to  Buy- 
ing and  Selling  Stock,  and  to  Keep  Accounts.  A  good  bailiffs  cottage 
on  the  estate. — Letters,  stating  age,  number  in  family,  last  situation, 
number  of  Acres  under  Charge,  why  leaving,  and  wages  required,  to 
Z.,  28,  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C.  


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  to  take  a  department 
under  the  Manager,  where  Plants  and  Flowers  are  largely 
grown  for  Market,  including  Orchids  and  all  other  Choice  Plants.  It 
is  particularly  requested  none  will  apply  whose  character  for  ability 
and  good  conduct  will  not  bear  the  most  searching  investigation.— 
Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  only  by  letter,  stating  age  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  Mr.  PLANT,  R.  S.  Yates,  Sale,  Cheshire. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  understands  Gardening  in  all  its    branches.      Good 
relerence. — A.  B.,  2,  Woronzow  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).—  Age  40,  one  child  ;  thoroughly 
understands   the  profession  in   all   its  branches.     Nine  years' 
character. — M.  N.,  Shclswelt  Park,  near  Bicester,  Oxon. 


i^J_ARDENER  (Head). — Age.32,  married  ;  thoroughly 

VJJ    practical,    with    17   years'    good    experience.       Umli.Tsl.uMls    the 
Management  of  Cows,  &C—F.  B.,  17,  Zendor  Road.Clapham  Park.S.W. 


GARDENER   (Head).— Age   31,    married,    Scotch; 
thoroughly    proficient.       Good    references.  —  Address,     stating 
wages,  &C,  D.  MONTGOMERY,  Appleby,  Brigg. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  40,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. — C.  G., 
10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,    married;    under- 
stands the  profession  thoroughly.— B.  A.,  Post  Office,  Brighton 
Road,  Croydon,  Surrey.  , 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  28,  married,  one  child.— 
H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Rev.  L.  Sanderson,  FJstrce,  Herts,  begs 
to  oflcr  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough 
practical  Gardener.     Good  character. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  37,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  a.}  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Good  character  from  present  employer. — 1*\,  87,  Cambridge 
Road,  Hammersmith,  \V. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  one  child; 
20  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Three  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. — F.  M.,  Tunstall 
House,  near  Sittingbournc.  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— John  Potts,  Gardener  to 
John  Knowles,  Esq.,  Ileaton  Grange,  Bolton,  is  at  liberty  to 
engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  Man. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  a  competent  Man. — Age  20;  has  had  13  years' 
experience  in  first-class  Establishments— eight  years  as  Foreman. 
Good  references. — A.  '/..,  9,  Marylebone  Lane,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


/^J_  ARDENER    (Head).— Middle-aged,    married,     no 

VJT  family;  thoroughly  practical.  Understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches.  Can  have  character  for  industry,  honesty,  and  sobriety. — 
H.  TURNER,  27,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cornwall  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  modern  Horticulture.  Can  be 
highly  recommended  by  late  employer.  No  Single-handed  place 
accepted. — J.  H.,  20,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married.  — T.  H. 
Sutton  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  a  practical  Manas  above.  Eighteen  years'  first-class  testi- 
monials from  present  and  previous  employers. — Burton  Agnes 
Gardens,  Hull 


f:j.  ARDENER  (Head).— Age   34,  married,   one   child 

VJ  (10  years  old);  thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  every 
branch  ;  also  Land  and  Stock,  if  required.  Good  character,  and 
highly  recommended  by  his  last  employer. — G.  A.,  Lye  Green  Farm, 
Withybam,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  well  up  in 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Plant  Growing^  Will  be  disengaged  at 
Lady  Day.  Eleven  years'  good  character. — J.  G.,  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
St.  John's  Nurseries,  Worcester. 


G 


ARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman  parting  with 

the  above  is  desirous  of  recommending  him  to  the  notice  of  any 


Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  really  practical  and 
trustworthy  Man.— C.  W.,  "' 
Putney,  S.W. 


trustworthy  Man.— C  W.,  the  Gardens,  Stratford  House,  West  Hill, 


/  jVARDENER    (Head),    married,    no  incumbrance. — 

x_J  The  Advertiser,  who  is  a  Man  of  thorough  practical  ability, 
wishes  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman.  Refer- 
ence to  the  Executors  of  the  late  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  Bart. — L.  T., 
3,  Elgin  Road,  Maida  Vale,  Paddington,  W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married  ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Garden  Produce, 
and  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.  Is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the 
above.— J.  H  A W K LN  S,  Mr.  Evans,  12,  Giltspur  Street,  City,  E.C. 


nARDEXER  (Head).—  Age  30,  married;  thoroughly 

VJ  proficient  in  Growing  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Forcing  in  General,  the  Management  of  Conserva- 
tories, Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  and  Orchids,  and  Flower 
and    Kitchen    Gardening.     Good    character. —  f.    H  ,    Mr.   Honours, 

Harlington,  Middlesex. 


GADENER  (Head).  — W.  Young  will  feel  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  a  thoroughly  practical  Gardener  to 
any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  confidential, 
energetic,  and  sober  Man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Thoroughly  competent 
to  undertake  a  place  of  any  extent. — W.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman, 
Camden  Road,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— John  Dougall,  Estcourt, 
Tetbury,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  and  staple  Alan 
The  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  Sotheron  Estcourt  will  answer  inquiries. 
Thirteen  years  in  present  situation,  leaving  through  alteration  in  the 
Garden. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— The  Advertiser  is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of 
a  thorough  competent  person,  who  has  had  22  years'  experience  as 
Head  Gardener  to  two  Noblemen,  in  whose  extensive  places  every 
branch  of  Gardening  has  been  well  carried  out.  Good  testimonials 
from  both  Noblemen.  Liberal  wages  expected.— A.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).  —  Married,  no 
family ;  understands  Early  Forcing,  Vines,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. — C. ,  the  Limes, 
Church  End,  Finchley,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  31,  married; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Left 
through  death.  Five  years'  character. — W.  D.,  Pearce's  Cottages 
South  Street,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),— Understands  the 
Management  of  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  andT  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Wife  could  attend  to  Lodge,  if  required.!— A.  E.,  Post  Office,  Brentford. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Age3r,  married; 
well  understands  the  profession  in  all  branches.  Five  years' 
excellent  character,  and  recommendation  from  last  situation.  — 
C.  LANG,  26,  Caledonian  Terrace,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


(r 


ARDENER  (Head),  were  two  or  more  are  kept. — 

Age  27 ;    practical.     Understands    the    profession.      Fourteen 
reference. — C.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Gi  A  R  D E N E  R  (Head),  where  two  are  kept,  or 
r  Second  in  a  large  Establishment.— Age  24,  single;  has  had 
eight  years'  practice  in  extensive  Gardens.  Good  reference  — 
CHARLES  BELLINGER,  Compstall,  near  Stockport 


GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  31,  married, 
two  children;  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Greenhouse, 
&c.  Good  character.— E.  COOK,  the  Manor,  Hatcham,  New  Cross. 
Deptford.S.E. 
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GARDENER  (Second  or  Third),  in  a  Nobleman's 
or  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  21  ;  seven  years'  experience 
under  first  rate  Gardeners.  Can  take  Charge  of  Greenhouse,  Vinery, 
&c.     Can  be  well  recommended. — C.  E.,  Brooke,  Norwich. 


G 


ARDENER  (Under).  —  Age  19  ;    five  years' 

experience.      Good     reference.  —  Apply,    stating     particulars, 
II.  TA\  LOR,  West  Gate,  Driffield)  Yorkshire. 

C ^.ARDENER  (Under).— Age  23  ;  accustomed  to  the 
A      Charge  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses.     Strong  and  active.     Well 
recommended  by  the  Gardener  he  has  been  witn  over  two  years. — 

II     MA  I'llKU'S,  the  Gardens,  I  l.iverlaml  Hall,  Norwich. 

I^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Family. 
-     —Age  2;;  good  references.—  T.  T.,31,  Sandwich  Street,  Burton 
Crescent,  W.C. 

Ij^  OR  EM  AN,    in    a    good    Establishment,    age    22  ; 
.       experienced.     References  for  character,  &c,,  to  W.  LINDSEY, 
Huntroyde  Gardens,  Padiham,  Lancashire. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or~Gentleman's  Garden. 
—  Age  26;    good  testimonials    and  references.  —  W.,  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Establishment  (in  Houses}.— Age  23;  has  had  nine 
years' practical  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  Plant  Growing, 
ike.  First-class  character.—  W.  EVANS,  Foxlydiatc,  Redditcfi, 
Worcestershire. 


I^OREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 

X  Plant  Growing,  fitc.are  carried  on  with  spirit.— Age  25;  has 
held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the  most  strictest 
inquiry.— FOREMAN,  Stowc  Gardens,  Buckingham. 

1T0  Head  Gardener^ 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment.— Age  27  ;  has 
had  good  practical  experience  in  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits; 
also  in  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Excellent 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.— WILLIAM  GURMAN, 
Botley,  Southampton. 

pTOREMAN    and    PROPAGATOR.— Age  34  ;  a 

A-  thorough  practical  Man.  Good  references.— W.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Brighton  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

IMPROVER,  either  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden  or  good 
Nursery,  where  he  may  gain  a  further  insight  in  all  branches,— 
An  active  Youth,  who  has  a  useful  knowledge  of  Gardening.— 
J.   PREVETT,  Layton  Terrace,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex- 

BAILIFF. — Scotch  ;    fully  understands   the  business. 
Wife  a  good  Dairy  woman.     Six  years' good  character. — J.  W., 
Black  Hills,  Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

TjiARM  BAILIFF  (Working).— Age  38  ;  has  had  a 

-L  great  experience  on  nearly  1000  Acres  of  Land,  both  Light  and 
Heavy  Soil,  and  Management  of  first-class  Stock.  Any  Gentleman  is 
at  liberty  to  view  the  Farm  which  he  has  been  Farming.  Wife  can 
take  charge  of  Poultry.  Can  have  nine  years'  good  character  from 
present  employer.  Wages,  £80  per  year.—  O.  P.,  Genera!  Post  Office, 
Reading,  Berks. 


M 


ANAGER,     or    TRAVELLER.— Possesses    a 

thorough  Practical  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trades,  used  to  the  Road,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Management  of  Men.  Character  unexceptionable.— J.  W„  3,  Salter's 
Hall  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

TRAVELLER,  SALESMAN;  ~or  NURSERY 
CLERK.— Age  30  ;  possessing  good  address,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Trade  in  all  its  branches.  Unexceptionable 
character.— BETA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


C^HOPMAN  (Head  or  Otherwise),  or  to  Manage  a 

O     Retail  Seed  Business.     Well  acquainted  with  all  its  branches. 
Unexceptionable  references. — O.  K.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


ly/TONEY, 

-LVA  EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  {personally  preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  Etc.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840 

HOW    to- DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


Lea  &  Perrliis'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Grat  eful— C  omf ort  ing. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Setviee  Gasettt. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  CasselVs  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  zo,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  \V. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


A      R      R   '   S 


LIFE 


PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired — "  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."  Sold  by  all 
Chemists, 


pOCK 


c 


LE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   i%d.t  zj.  gd.,  41.  6d,,  and  US. 

OCKLE'  S      ANTTBILI0U  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  If,  i%d.,  11.  qd.,  4J.  «.,  and  lu. 


PILLS, 
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H.  Ormson  respectfully  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his  first-class 
CONSERVATORIES,  which  for  elegance  of  design,  stability  of  construction,  and  practical  arrangement 
for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  Plants,  cannot  be  surpassed. 


H.   Ormson' s  superiorly  designed  and  constructed  PLANT  HOUSES,  practically  adapted  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  Tropical,    Temperate,  and  other  Plants. 


H.  Ormson  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  Horticulturists,  desirous  of  producing  first-class  Fruits,  to 
his  superior  arrangements  of  FRUIT  HOUSES  for  the  growth  of  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  Melons,  Strawberries,   &c. 

Plans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates   on   application. 

H  ENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  TO  HER  MAJESTY.  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KINGS    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcut  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  AGNBW,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and    Published  by  the  said  W11.UAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday.  March  15,  1871. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  fram  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  5.1.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     lis.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3s.  iod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41.    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

Notice. 

GARDENERS'       CHRONICLE       and 
AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States*  is  £1  6s. 


GRAPE    VINES.— Strong  and    extra    strong,    for 
immediate  Fruiting  and  for  Planting— the  leading  varieties. 
CATALOGUE  and  Trices  on  application. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SUNS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Grape  Vines. 

WM.  PAUL  has  still  a  large  and  fine  STOCK  of 
GRAPE  VINES.     Planting  Canes  of  all  the  best  sorts  from 
31.  bd.  to  5*.  each.    The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Stock  of  strong  and 
■well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  also  a  large 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  to  offer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


/  i  RAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 

vU"  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  line  bunches  this  season,  si.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  421.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOOD  THORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


>INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and     Succession —in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —  Lady 
Fellows  are  earnestly  requested  to  se  nd  their  PROXIES  to  one 
of  the  under-mentioned  Fellows,  who  are  engaged  in  protecting  their 
rights  and  Privileges.: — 

The  Hon.  R.  Chetwynd,  35,  Elvaston  Place.  S.W. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart,  4,  Cromwell  Place,  S.W. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart.,  at,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. 

T.  A-  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  34,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace. 

\V.  A.  Lindsay,  Esq  ,  17,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  ot  SPRING  FLOWERS  this 
Season  will  take  place  in  the  Gardens  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  36. 
Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only,  by  orders  from  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  price  v.  6d.  each.    Gates  open  at  a  o'Clock. 


FOR  SALE,  Standard  PLUMS,  extra  strong. 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  Green  and  Variegated  HOLLIES,  from 
18  inches  to  4  feet.  Cash  prices  on  application.  References  required 
from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  TRIGG,  Gold  worth  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for   GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,  by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  by  Sowing 

SUTTONS'    RENOVATING    MIXTURE   of  fine 
GRASSES    and    CLOVERS,   price  orf.    per   lb.,   841.   per  cwt. 
Carriage  free.     Sow  in  February  and  March,  6  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


SUTTONS'     CLEAN      CLOVER      SEEDS, 
New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 
RED                          I         ALSIKE.                  I          COW  GRASS. 
WHITE.                           TREFOIL.                        SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.       |             MALDEN'S  WONDER 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 


DICKINSON'S      Home-grown      ITALIAN       RYE- 
GRASS SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  44J.  per  quarter, 
or  6s.  per  bushel.         New  Park,  I.yiuington,  Hants. 

OR   SALE,  a  "large   quantity   of  good   FIBROUS 

LOAM,  at  51.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 

AM  PAS  GRASS. — A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 

two,  and  three  years  established,  in  pots.     Price  per  too  on 

application.        SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading  Berks. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


wittt 

T  T     variety. 


VerbenaB,  Verbenas. 
and     SON     offer    VERBENAS    in    great 

at  6r.  per  100,  or  £3  per  1000,  good  stuff,  in  store  pots. 
The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  Hull. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the    new  and  best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  ior. 

Nursery.  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


DAHLIAS. — Finest  for  Exhibition  (Show  and  Fancy), 
gTound  roots  for  propagating  or  division,  I3j.  per  dozen,  7«.  per 
100;  dry  pot  roots,  41.  per  dozen,  aor.  per  too.  CATALOGUE  of 
the  above  on  application  to 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


CALCEOLARIAS  (Herbaceous),  and  Bedding 
PELARGONIUMS,   DAHLIAS  (pot    rootsi,  GERANIUMS, 
Tricolor,  &c,  and   Zonal   and    Nosegay;  ROSES,  free   by  post.     See 


advertisement,  March  15,  p  356. 
H.  and  R.  STIRZAKER 


,  Skcrton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


D 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— THIS  DAY  (March  22), 
Special  EXHIBITION  of  SPRING  FLOWERS,  in  the  Nave, 
furnished  by  Messrs.  DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  ;  continued 
during  the  week.  __^ 

Grand  Spring  Flower  Snow. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD  AND    LAING'S    EXHIBITION 

of  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS  and  BULBS  will  com- 
mence on   MARCH   32,  and  be  continued  till  APRIL  5   next,  in  the 
CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM.      Friends  and  Customers  are 
respectfully  invited,  as  the  Show  will  be  found  well  worth  a  visit. 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— FLORAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TURAL MEETING  at  the  Town  Hall,  King  Street,  Manchester,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  25th  instant. 

BRUCE  FINDLAY,  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

ETERBOROUGH      FLOWER     SHOW,     in 

conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Show,  will  be  held  JULY  3, 
and  the  CHRYSANTHEMUM  and  FRUIT  SHOW  on 
NOVEMBER  21  and  22.     Schedules,  &c,  to  be  obtained  from 

T.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretary,  Savings  Bank,  Peterborough. 


WEST     OF     ENGLAND      ROSE     SHOW, 
HEREFORD,  1873.— This  EXHIBITION   will   be   held  on 
TUESDAY,  July  8.                        Rev.  C.  H.  BULMER,  Hon.  Sec, 
Credenhill  Rectory,  Hereford 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLORAL  and  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  August  29.  Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to 

J.  C.  HENDY,  Secretary,  Bishop  Auckland. 


LARCH,    LARCH. — From   20,000  to  30,000  of   the 
above,  18  inches  to  2%  feet,  to  be  Sold  cheap. 
WITTY  AND  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  Hull. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


To  the  Trade. 

COLEUS,  COLEUS.—  All  the  best  sorts  by  the  dozen, 
100,  or  1  ceo,  at  low  prices. 
J.  LEIGH,  Sandy  Lane  Nursery,  Lowton,  near  Newton-Ie-Willows. 

To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AU^TRIACA,    fine    transplanted,    6    to 
12  inches,  101.  per  1000. 
JOHN  PERKINS,  Sen.,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


ROSES,  magnificent  Half-specimen,  Tea-scented,  and 
Noisette,  in  6-inch  pots,  admirably  adapted  either  for  Forcing, 
Greenhouse   Culture,  or  for  Exhibition  purposes,  at  301.  per  dozen. 
Usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade,  or  special  prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Ucklield,  Sussex. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  oi  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application, 


1872. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

TOHN    CRANSTON'S    LIST    of     NEW    ROSES 

tJ  for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Roses. 

WM.  PAUL  has  still  the  LARGEST,  cheapest,  and 
best  STOCK  of  ROSES  in  the  Country.     Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  by  post. 

Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

►  HILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 

NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  31. 

Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E.  


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be' superior  to  Marc-chal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


wpm  R.09PS  —  1 873 

MADAME     LACHARME,    the  'finest    white    H.P. 
ever  offered,  jr.  td.  each  ;    also  a  Selection  of  the  best  new 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING,  Stanstead  Park,    Forest    Hill, 
S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. ,  _____ 


Marechal  Nlel  Standards  and  Half-Standards. 

WOOD   and    INGRAM    have  a  few  dozens  of  the 
above,  extra  fine,  and  offer  them  to  the  Trade.  STAN  DARDS, 
201. ;  HALF-STANDARDS,  161.  per  dozen. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


W 


ANTED,    MANETTI     STOCKS.— Send    sample 

and  lowest  price  per  ioco,  packed,  for  cash  on  delivery. 
J.  LAMB,  General  Cemetery,  Waverley  Street,  Northampton. 

ANTED,  MOSS   ROSES,  on  own  roots,  Crested, 

White,  and  Old. 
R.  and  F.  ALLUM.  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


W 


WANTED    to    PURCHASE,    FORTYFOLD 
POTATOS,  the  true  variety.     State  quantity  and  price— also 
of  any  others. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  the  Trade.— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON    and    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOICE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP    SEEDS,  MANGEL  WURZEL,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Grcan,  London,  N. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


w 


M.  POTTEN'S  PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1873 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


UMITHERS  and   CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O  Merchants,  1,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


VEGETABLE    and    FLOWER    SEEDS.  —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post   free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DKUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond, 

of  Stirling,  N.B.),  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


A' 


GRICULTURAL,     GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 

SEEDS,— Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 


on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5.  Aldgate.  London,  E. 


UTTING     and     SON'S      WHOLESALE 
AGRICULTURAL     SEED    LIST    may    now    be    had    on 
application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

QELECT   FARM    and  GARDEN    SEEDS,  Carriage 

k_)  free.      Prices  on  application. 

THOMAS    KENNEDY  AND    CO.,  Nurserymen  and    Seedsmen 
Dumfries.  


CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLOR1  BUN  DA. —Strong 
Autumn-struck  Planls,6j.  per  100.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS, 
3*.  tow  per  100.  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  various  sorts,  31.  per  iooo, 
including  packages.  _     ,   _, 

WILLIAM  MEADMORE,  Nursery,  Romford,  E. 


0 


To  the  Trade. 

RDERS  for  Mr.  LAXTON'S   NEW  PEAS  cannot 

be  executed  if  sent  after  the  28th  inst. 
HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall   Street,  London,  E.C. 


GIANT      ASPARAGUS       PLANTS, 
extra  strong  roots,  sr.  6d.  per  too. 
W.    HOOPER,    88,   Oxford  Street,   W.,    and   New   Wandsworth, 
S.W.,  London. 


To  the  Trade. 

ASPARAGUS.— A  large    quantity    of    3-yr.-old    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 


BIRD'S  KING  of  the  CUCUMBERS  and    BIRD'S 
QUEEN  of  the  MELONS,  each  a,  per  packet,  arc  the  best  for 
Exhibition. 

JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Downham. 


CUCUMBER  PLANTS.— Telegraph,  strong,  carefully 
packed,  to  travel  well 
Also  PINE  PLANTS,  Queens  and  Black  Jamaicas. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


>OTATOS,     POTATOS,    POTATOS.— Ten   tons  of 

Early  Oxford  Seed  for  Sale. 
A.  HEATH,  Wood  End  Green  Farm,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 


SEED  POTATOS.— The  old  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
and  the  best  Early  Shaw  extant,  may  be  had  of  PROTHEROE 
and  MORRIS,  Lcytonstone,  having  grown  them  on  their  new  ground 
adjoi ning  the  Forest. 


EARLY      GOODRICH,       MYATT'S      PROLIFIC 
ASHLEAF,  EARLY    SHAW.— A  large  quantity  of  each  of 
the  above,  also  oi  other  sorts,  for  SALE.     Prices  on  application  to 
JOSIAH  H.   BATH,  York  Street.  Borough  Market,  S.E. 


POTATO  SEED.— A  fine  sample  of  Royal  Ashleaf. 
Dalmahoys,  Lapstone*.  Kidneys,  and  Shaws,  ioj.   per  cwL  nett 
Cash,  free  on  rails.  „        ,        _ 

J.  WRIGHT,  Windmill  Bridge.  Croydon,  Surrey. 


SEED    POTATOS.  —  Dalmahoy.     Walker's    Regent, 
Red  Bog,  Skerry  Blue,  Victoria,  White  Rocks,  and  Early  Rose, 
°MILLIGAN  and  KERR,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Dumfries. 
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OYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 
SHOW  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  &c,  MARCH  19 and  20. 

AWARDS  of  the  J  UDGES. 
Class  1.-50  HYACINTHS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £7. 
2d,    Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Highgate,  £4. 

Class  2— 18  HYACINTHS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  £4. 
2d,    Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  £2. 

id,    Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnctt  &  Eeale,  Crystal  Palace  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  £1. 

Class  3.— 12  HYACINTHS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.   Withall,  Gr.  to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  28A,  Addison    Road, 

Kensington,  £3. 
zd,    Mr.    J.    Douglas,  Gr.   to    F.    Whitburn,    Esq.,  Loxford    Hall, 

II ford,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Weir,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  the  Elms,  Harnpstead,  £t. 
CLASS  4.-6  HYACINTHS,  distinct.     (Amateurs  not  showing  in 
Class  3.) 
ist,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  £1  10s. 
2d,    Mrs.  E.  Wilding,  i,  Chesterfield  Street,  Euston  Road.^i. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  Gr.  to  Mrs   Lewis,  the  Rookery,  Roehampton,  151. 
Extra,  Mr.  J.  George,  Gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath, 

Class  5.-6  HYACINTHS,  distinct.     (Amateurs  who  have  not 
previously  taken  the  Society's  prize  for  Hyacinths.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Withall,  £1. 
ad,    Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,   Brigadier  Hill  House, 

Enfield,  151. 
3d,   Mrs.  E.  Wilding,  icw. 

Extra,  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  Gr.  to  Sir  E.  Terry,  Fulmer,  Slough. 
Class  6.-6  HYACINTHS,  new  kinds  never  before  exhibited.   (Open.) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  £t.  |      ad,   Mr.  J.  Douglas,  151. 
Class  8.— TULIPS,  12  pots  of,  6  kinds.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  £1  10s, 

Class  9.— TULIPS,  12  pots  of,  4  kinds.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Weir,  £1  ior. 
2d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  £1.  I      3d,    Mr.  J   Withall,  151. 

Class  10.— CROCI,  Collection  of.    (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  15s. 

Class  14.— MIGNONETTE,  6  pots  of.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Laing,  Gr.  to  C   Flower,  Esq.,   Furze   Down,   Tooting 

Common,  151. 
2d,   Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Rich- 
mond, ioj. 

Class  15.-3  Tree  MIGNONETTE.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Laing,  £1. 

Class  16— 12  Golden  Tricolor  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  £4. 
2d,    Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  £3, 

Class  17.— 6  Golden  Tricolor  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct. 

(Amateurs.) 

ist,  Mr.    G.    Goddard,    Gr.  to  H.    Little,    Esq.,   Cambridge  Villa, 

Twickenham,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  Watson,  Gr.  to  T.  H.   Bryant,  Esq.,  Airlie  Lodge,  Surbiton 
Hill,  £1  ioj. 
Class  18.— 6  Silver  Tricolor  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  £2,  \      2d,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  £1  ioj. 

Class  10.— 6  Silver  Tricolor  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Walson,  £2.  |      2d,  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  £t  ioj. 

Class  21.— Dessert  APPLES,  3  dishes,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.    F.    Rutland,   Gr.    to   His   Grace   the    Duke    of    Richmond, 

Goodwood,  15s. 
2d,    Mr.    S.     Ford,    Gr.    to    W.    E.    Hubbard,     Esq.,     Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  ios, 
Class  22—  Kitchen  APPLES,  3  dishes,  distinct     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  F.  Rutland,  15J.  |      2d,  Mr.  S.  Ford,  ioj. 

Class  23.— BROCCOLI,  3  heads.     (Open.) 
ist.TMr.  F.  Perkins,  Nurseryman,  Sec,  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  ioj. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  Farrow,  7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA   PRIZES. 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  &c,  King's   Road.  Chelsea,  lor  Collection 

of  Encephalartos,  Cycads,  Macrozamias,  &c. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Group  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c. 
Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Tooting,  Groupof  Foliage 

and  Flowering  Plants. 
Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Group  of  Flower- 
ing Plants. 
Mr.    B.   S.   Williams,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Upper  Holloway,  Group  of 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 
Mr.    W.    Paul,    Paul's    Nurseries,    Waltham    Cross,    Collection    of 

Camellias  in  pots  in  flower,  and  cut  Roses. 
Messrs.  H.   Lane  &   Son,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Great   Berkhampstead, 

Group  of  Camellias,  in  pots,  in  flower. 
Mr.  J.  Cranston,  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  two  boxesof  Rose 

MarCchal  Niel. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale   Farm   Nursery,  Tottenham,  Group  of  Hardy 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 
Mr.   J.   Aldous,  Florist,  &c,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington, 

Group  of  Plants. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the  leading   kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


GRAPE  VINES.— Extra-extra  strong  well-ripened 
Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes  of  the  undernamed  to  be  sold 
at  wry  moderate  prices :— Black  Hamburgh,  Pope's  ditto,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Royal  Ascot,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Lady  Downe's,  Golden  Champion,  Madresfield  Court,  &c.  Lowest 
prices  given  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  MaresficH,  Uckheld,  Sussex. 


ROSES  and  VINES,  at  Wholesale  Prices.— Extra 
strong  Standard  ROSES  of  best  sorts,  01.  per  dozen;  strong 
Standard  Dwarl  ROSES,  on  Manetti.  of  best  sorts,  6$.  per  dozen;  strong 
Fruiting  GRAPE  VINES,  of  sorts,  41.  each  ;  strong  Planting  GRAPE 
VINES,  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  sorts,  2J.  each,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
LISTS  free  on  application.  Post  Office  Orders  pnyable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  the  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  arc  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose,     Price  31.  bd.  each,  with  the   usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French  Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  las.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.    No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

MILLIGAN     and     KERR,     Seed    Establishment, 
Dumfries,   will   have   pleasure   in   forwarding    the   following 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  Iree  on  application  :— 

No.  i,  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 
No.  2,  SELECT  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1873. 
Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  23,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  501.  ;  50  sorts,  305.  ;  25  sorts,  20J.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.—  The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Deceration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  irom. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  is  inches  high, 
15J.,  18s.,  and  21s,  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


English  Yews. 

SANDY  and  SON  offer  Surplus  Stock  of  ENGLISH 
YEWS,  very  bushy  and  splendidly  rooted,  2J4  to  3  feet,  751.  per 
100.    Cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  Nurseries,  Stafford. 


NARCISSUS  MINOR  (the  Dwarf  Daffodil). —This 
exceedingly  pretty  variety  for  spring  beds  or  borders  produces 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  at  3  inches  from  the  ground. 
Nice  Clumps,  which  may  now  be  removed  with  safety,  at  oj.  per  doz  , 
and  ij.  per  dozen  extra  for  package. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM     CORDIFOLIUM 
VARIEGATUM— For    Sale,    strong     Plants    from     stores. 
Price    on    application.     WANTED,    VERBENAS     and    CALCEO- 
LARIAS;   quote  prices.      Also,   for   Sale,   LAURUSTINUS,   i-yr., 
extra  fine,  bushy,  for  potting. 
ROBERT  H.  POYNTEK,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman,  Taunton. 

TWELVE       FIRST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS^ 
Flowering  and  Ornamental-Foliaged,  for  10s.  bd.,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  211.     Package  gratis  for  Cash  -with  order. 
JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydi 


TWELVE  CHOICE  and  RARE  FERNS  for  12J. 
and2u.,the  latter  price  including  the  following: — Asplenium 
formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  con- 
cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheilanthcs  Ellisiana, 
Brainia  insignis,  Davallia  tenuifolia,  Gymnogramma  rufa,  Lomaria 
gibba  crispa,  Mohria  thurifraga. 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  -with  order.     CATALOGUE  free. 
JOHN   H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE  CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 
for  101.  6d.,  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  211.  All  very 
fine  bulbs.  Carnage  free.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street 
Croydon. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


PALMS. — Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 
or  very  choice  (and  larger  plants)  forTwo  Guineas.  Both  collec- 
tions will  make  fine  plants  for  table  decoration  this  summer.  Package 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.   LEY   is  just  sending  out  this  magnificent 
novelty,  free    by  post   (see  large  Advertisement). 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


RHODODENDRON  MULTIFLORUM,  and 
AZALEA  HYBRIDA  ODORATA,  can  be  supplied  covered 
with  expanding  flower-buds,  without  having  been  forced.  Prices,  Sec, 
on  application  to 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 


RHODODENDRONS.— Fine  healthy  Plants,  well  set 
with  Flower-buds,  and  comprising  the  leading  varieties, 
including  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  true  to  name,  at  i8j.  to  301. 
per  dozen, 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


Rhododendrons.— To  the  Trade. 

JOHN    WATERER    and    SONS    beg    to  offer  the 
undermentioned,  covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting   and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds. 
„  CATAWBIENSE,  and  hybrids. 

„  PONTICUM.ofal!  sizes. 

„  ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  5.W. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson   VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6j.    per 
100;  e.oi.  per  1000. 

LOBELIA    SPECIOSA   (true),    from    Cuttings,    31.    Cd.   per   100; 
25 J.  per  1000. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs,  Pollock, Sophia  Dumaresoue,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  Irom  single  pots,  151.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  12J.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


NEW      ROSES      FOR      1873. 

Magnificent  Hants  of  all  the  finest  and  most  recherche"  Roses  for  1873, 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Plants  now  offered  are  vigorous,  well-grown,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  Trade. 


Price,  3s.  6d.  each,  or  36s.  per  dozen. 
USUAL    DISCOUNT    ALLOWED     TO     THE     TRADE. 

WM.    WOOD    &    SON, 

NURSERIES,    MARESFIELD,    near    UCKFIELD,    SUSSEX.  — March  1,  1873. 


THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
33,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London.  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  ol  a  visit. 

EW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 

Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  post  free,  ar.  6d.  :  ofder 
sorts,  all  the  best    show  varieties    of  Japanese,  large  flowered,  or 
Pompons,  12  for  2j. ;  loo  for  ier. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.    A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM   will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.   (British   Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

GOLDEN  GEM.— Bright  golden-yellow,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  have  produced  masses  of  bloom  while  other  varieties  have 
failed. 
AUREA    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Strong   rooted    plants,   61.    per    100, 

package  included. 
OAKLEY  AND  WATLING,  St. Mary's  Road  Nursery,  Southampton. 

120,000  Vesuvius  Geraniums  for  Sale. 

FC  WOOLVEN,  Langhedge  Nurseries,  Church 
.  Road,  Upper  Edmonton,  London,  N.,  has  strong  AUTUMN 
STRUCK  PLANTS  of  the  above  to  Dispose  of  at  81,  per  100. 
Packed  and  forwarded  to  any  London  railway  station  gratis  on  receipt 
of  Post  Office  Order  for  number  required,  payable  at  the  Upper 
Edmonton  Post  Office,  London,  N.  Also  several  thousands  of 
CHRISTINE  and  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  at  the  same  price. 

JACK  MAN'S  Illustrated  Priced  and  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    FRUIT    TREES 
of  every  description. 

ACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  of  selected 
and  choice  sorts. 

JACKMAN'S      CATALOGUE       of       AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUES  of  CONIFERS,  of 
hardy  and  choice  species  and  varieties. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  HARDY  SHRUBS, 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Flowering,  &c. 

JACKMAN'S    CATALOGUE    of    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  of  kinds  suitable  for  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

JACKMAN'S          CATALOGUE          of         HARDY 
CLIMBERS,  including  their  celebrated  Clematises. 

JACKMAN'S  CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  TREES, 
recently  Transplanted, 

JACKMAN'S  assortments  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
adapted  for  Planting  by  the  sea  coast,  on  chalk  soils,  and  in 
cities  and  towns. 

ACKMAN'S  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE 

of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS(  including  new 
varieties  of  value  in  both  classes,  with  cultural  directions,  free  by 
post. 

EORGE    JACKMAN    and    SON,    Nurserymen 

and  Seedsmen,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

To  Hop  Planters. 

FOR  SALE,  several  thousand  good  strong  White  and 
Grape-green   Bine  HOP  PLANTS.       Guaranteed   true   Stock. 
— For  price,  &c,  apply  to 

5.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Speciality  In  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,   Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE  includes  Twelve  NEW  LILIES,  KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  71.  ;  per  1000  £$    o    • 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

xoo  „  M  *5    ,,  oho 

100  „  „  50    „  £1  to     *    o    o 

100  ,,  „  100    ,,  j£a  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
(lowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

The  Warminster  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES    on    APPLICATION    of 

GLADIOLUS,    the    finest    named    Prize  sorts. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  choice  named  kinds,  for  exhibition. 
RHODODENDRONS,  for  Covert ;  also  choice  for  Beds,  Sic. 
COTONEASTER   (Wheeler's),  an  excellent,  highly  recommended 

plant  for  Covert. 
Hardy     AQUATICS,      FERNS,     ALriNE    and     HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,   TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
ASTER  SEEDS,  German  and  French. 

GEORGE  WHEELER,  Proprietor. 

Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLI AMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stulT,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM.  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

CAN  NELL'S   ILLUSTRATED   FLORAL 

•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Ftvm  C.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  GovitHor, 

«  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 

"Sir,— Would  you   kindly   send   your   Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 

enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  amonir  our  boys  hist  year  than  a 

bonk  which  ousts  ilircc  tlmefl  'ts  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 

also  but  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them;  some  of  the 

Tricolors  arc  really  beautiful." 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  && 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad  free 
on  aiu.lication.  The  Vegetable  and  Huwcr  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
.based  from  ,-rowers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  ..tiered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GF.KAN  IUMS  &c,  otlered  from  10*.  per  too, 
autumn  struck  plants  ;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  «  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &C.,-Pnces. 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  ol  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue, now  ready-   r  „  „  .,    .     . 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 
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Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwmia 
Fitzpatrick,  at.  M.  ;  Florence,  3*-  6d.  :  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  td. ;  Pre- 
eminent, 6i.  ;  Sophia  Dumaresque,  2J.  6<L  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Loncneld,  2J.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  3s.  6J.  ;  Mabel  Morns,  41.  M.  ; 
Prince  Silverwings.  as.  6d.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  «■  6d  ; 
Dragon,  31.  6rf.  ;  Goldnnder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3*-  M.;  St  John  5 
Wood  Star,  6*.  ;  The  Moor,  p,  ;  Waltham  Bronze.  «.  W.  Baskets 
and  packinR  bd.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application.  niuufluaai 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

Important  Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners, 

and  OTHERS. 

VERBENAS,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  are  now 
quite  a  rarity,  but  S.  Bide  will  be  ready  to  send  out,  the  first 
week  in  April,  Purple,  White,  Pink  and  Scarlet,  strong  spring-struck 
plants  from  store  pots,  guaranteed  free  from  the  well-known  \  erbena 
disease  so  prevalent  of  late,  at  Ss.  per  100,  for  cash.  Orders  booked 
now  will  be  sent  oui  in  strict  rotation.  __,..-,       „    „     ™ 

Bedding  PELARGONIUMS,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lindley,  Stella,  lorn 
Thumb,  Madame  Vaucher,  Bijou,  and  many  other  popular  kinds, 
good  strong  autumn-struck  plants  from  store  pots,  11s.  per  100, 
package  included. 

CATALOGUES  readv  shortly,  and  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery.  Famham,  Surrey. 

Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  ss.,  or.,  121., 
181.,  24s.,  and  361.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM   CARNIOLICUM,  7*.  6d. 

HUMBOLDTII,  7i.  &f.,  ios.  6d  ,  12s.  6d. 
WASHINGTONIANUM.  7s.  6d..  ioj.  6rf.,  xai.  6d. 
LANCIFOI.IUM  ATRORUBRUM,  splendid,  21.  6d.  to  $s. 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties. 

selections,  3*.,  5J.,  05.,  I2J-,  15J..  20J.,  and  3«.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  12a.  to  241,  ;   0  do.,  w. 
to  ioj.  6-i.  .  n„,  t, 

Other   BULBS    and    ROOTS     in     extensive   variety,   see    BULB 

CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application.         Mm,     , 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup- 
plied on  application,  free. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Beautiful  Spring  Flowers. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE  begs  to  offer  the 
following:— 
HEPATICAS,  Double    Red,  Single  Pink,  Single    Red    and    Blue, 

41.  per  dozen. 
VIOLETS,  in  20  distinct  kinds  (see  Catalogue),  M,  per  dozen. 
PRIMROSES,  Double  Lilac,  31.  per  dozen;    Double  \\  hue,  41.  per 

dozen  ;  Double  Yellow,  61.  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS,  splendid  dark-laced  varieties.  31.  per  dozen. 
DAISIES,    Bacchus,   Magpie,  Queen    of   Whites,   Red     Rover,  and 

others,  31.  per  dozen.  . 

AURICULAS,  very  choice  mixed  Alpines,  quite  hardy,  31.  per  dozen. 
„  Perrin's  Red,  and  others,  mixed  kinds,  31.  per  dozen, 

fine  named  varieties,  gs.  per  dozen. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong  Clumps,  6s.  per  dozen. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Oolden  Ball  and  Black  Ball,  4s.  per  dozen. 
CHRISTMAS  ROSE,  Helleborus  niger,  6r.  per  dozen. 
GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  4s.  per  dozen. 
HELIANTHEMUM,  or  SUN  ROSE,  41.  per  dozen. 
A    Collection    of    100    beautiful    showy    ROCK,    ALPINE,    and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  to  name,  20*. 
Fifty  ditto,  12J.  6d. 
VINES,  strong  fruiting  Canes,  5*.  each. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE    of  NEW  and  CHOICE    PLANTS 
post  free. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  21s,,  42s.,  63s.,  and  84^. 


New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams*  Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams'  Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..10 

Williams'  Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 16 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 20 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti-li    o 
Williams' Matchless  White  CELERY1  vation.  Ji     6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  26 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER ..16 

Teletrraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        16 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CAEBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON 16 

New  Queen  ONION  ;    ..         ..         ..         ..1 

Earley  s  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         ..10 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet— 1.  d. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

u.  6d.t  21.  6d.,v.  6d.  ana  5  o 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  ofWhites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams*  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  ss.  6d.,  31.  6d.  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

u.  6d.t  ss.  6d,,  3*.  6d.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  11.  6d.,  as.  6d.  and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..     1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..     1    6 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE,fl.-pl.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..     1    o 

LOBELIA  Crystal  Palace  compacta ..10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen ..26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  White      is.  6d.  and    2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA,  fl.-pl 10 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 

Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Cnoice  named  varieties,  61.,  os.,  12s.,  and  i8j.  per  dozen. 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  ioj.  6d. 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  16s. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application, 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     and      SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other   RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c,  of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 

HOLLIES,  Green 
,,  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all  other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 


From  2,  3,  4  feet, 
and   upwards. 


THE  NEW  CLIMBING 
TREE  CARNATION,  LA 
BELLE,  requires  no  forcing  to  keep 
it  perpetually  in  flower,  and  will 
form  a  constant  ornament  to  the 
conservator)',  where  it  may  be 
trained  to  a  balloon  or  other  trellis.'' 
"  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  very  large  and  double,  and 
delightfully  fragrant ;  and  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  are  supplied 
all  the  year  round  is  truly  astonish- 
ing." 

"  La  Belle  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  race  of  varieties  of  the  highest 
possible  value,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  should  find  a  good  airy  place  in 
every  conservatory." 

Strong  struck  Cuttings,  31.  6d. 
each,  post  free. 

Established  Plants,  71.  6d.  each, 
carefully  packed. 

Established  Plants,  ready  for  train- 
ing and  showing  bloom,  ioj.  6d.  each. 
The  demand  for  plants  of  this  valuable   variety  is  so   great,  that 
orders  can  only  be  attended  to  in  rotation.     Post  Office  Orders  payable 
to  the  raiser, 

JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says: — "One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself" 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 

PRIMULA.    JAPONICA     ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 
flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     3s.  6d.  each  ; 
3&.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAI'ONICA  CARMINATA.— rure  carmine-red,  with  a 
maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ;  %6s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 
of  orange-red,   shading  outwards  to  a  beautiful    rosy-lilac,   the 
outer   portion   of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white.     31,   6d.    each  ; 
365.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA—  Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 
lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.    31.  6d.  each  ; 
36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.— Flowers  ot  a  deep  bright 
magenta,  the  zone  of  a   rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  6d.  each  ; 
36$.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magaxint  remarks : — "  Since  the  day  when  Lillum 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
:annot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
xhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
Known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  nigh,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  every  one  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  6rf.  each  ;  361.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 
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HCANNELL'S  (F.R.H.S.) 
•  Nursery  Business  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  FLORIST  FLOWERS  and  the 
following  CHOICE  SEEDS.  Purchasers 
can  therefore  readily  imagine  his  exertions 
and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 
P  AN 3  Y  calceolaria  only  what  is  really  first-class.  SEED 
CATALOGUE,  containing  full  and  valu- 
able particulars  expressly  for  Amateurs, 
__  sent  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

*      H.  C.  will  insert  a  series  of  Testimonials 
re^V   10  show,  by  devoting   his  whole    time  and 
_JlJ>»^    sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINERARIA    PRIMULA     satisfaction  they  give. 

From  Mr.  H.  Fearne,  Brasstngtim,  near  Wirksworih,  Derbyshire. 

"  February  25,  1873. 
"Dear  Sir,— The  Calceolaria  seed   I  had  from  you  produced  some 
splendid  plants.    They  had  the  largest  and  most  perfect  flowers  I  ever 
saw,  the  individual  blooms  being  2  inches  across." 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS— direct  from  Veitch's       ..     1     o 

ANTIRRHINUM — best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

,,  TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine     1     o 

ASTERS  (English-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..to 

,,         (French)— Best,  imported  direct to 

BALSAM— purchased  all  Stevens' Prize  Collection  ..         ..10 

CALCEOLARIAS— Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..         ..26 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  as.  and    4    o 

PINKS— from  Keynes' splendid  Collection 10 

CINERARIAS — saved  from  the  best  named  varieties     ,.         .  ■     10 

,,  Standish's  superb  Tricolor 20 

COCKSCOMB— Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

COLEUS— from  only  the  very  best        26 

CYCLAMEN— direct  from  Edmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine-foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    3 

„  „  GLAUCA,  new  ..  „         06 

„  SECUNDAand  E.  PUMILA        1    c 

„  GLAUCA— beautiful  edging  ..     1    0 

FOXGLOVE— I  very 's  Superb  Large  Spotted  06 

GERANIUM— Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  is.  and    2    o 

GLOXINIA— from  best  named  kinds 10 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chatcr  ..         ..10 

LANTANAS— my  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED   SPECIOSA— Intense 

Dark  Blue,  true  06 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled. 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize 6d.  and     1    o 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's 1    o 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

„  Double,  from  the  best  varieties        10 

PRIMULAS — mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  Cannell's         .,         ..26 

„  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  (Cannell  swell  known)  , 

„  RUBRA  1  strain.  J     3    ° 

PANSY— Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen        ..         ..10 

,,  Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..     10 

„  Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland   ..         >•       -..16 

.,         Sandbeck   Gem    and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow 

bedders      . . 10 

PENTSTEMONS — from  last  year's  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— Weatherill's  Improved  Hybrid        06 

VIOLA  LIITEA  GRANDIFLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  ;  will  be  extensively  grown  . .         . .         ..10 

„        PERFECTION-finest  Mauve-blue  Bedder       ..         ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties         26 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower     Seed     Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


By  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Fruit  Stocks,  Fruit  Stocks. 
T\/"ILLIAM    FLETCHER    has    the  undernamed   to 

3000  PEAR  STOCKS,  is*,  p.  iooo  1  4000  BRUSSELS,  455.  per  1000 
4S00  MAlLALKIi,  25s.  per  1000        |  1000  COMMONERS,  451.  per  1000 
1000  BROMPTON,  45s. 
Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chelmsford.  _^_ 


PK'CIRII.LO  has  received  a  few  APPLE  TREES 
from  Naples—"  Mela  Gelato,"  which  fruit  were  exhibited,  Nov.  6, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Kensington,  and  were  much 
admired.  Price  from  151*.  to  25s.  each.  Grower  and  importer  of  the 
Naples  Green  Bushy  VEGETABLE  MARROW  SEEL),  a  splendid 
variety,  which  does  not  run  like  the  common  English  Marrow.  Price 
on  application.  43,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


R 


ICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer  the  following:  — 

DAISIES:  Variegated  Scarlet  King,  very  handsome,  ioj.  per 
;  White,  Crown,  and  Hcn-and-Chicken,  all  at  51.  per  100;  large 
Red,  51.  per  100;  Pink.  35.  6d.  per  100;  mixed  Laced  PI  NKS.  £1  pel 
ioo;  Old  Crimson  CLOVES,  iw.  per  100;  Single  WALLFLOWERS, 
as.  6d.  per  100  ;  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  5*.  per  100  ;  Double 
CANTERBURY  BELLS,  ioj.  per  100. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


SURPLUS     STOCK    of    STRONG    FOREST 
TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to2j^,  a%  to  3%,  and  3  to  4  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  \%,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  axA  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYC1I   ELMS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4.  4  to  S.  and  5  t0  6  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  ana  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


W    VIRGO  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,   the   whole  of  which   is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  :— 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
,1  »  Blums 

■1  11         Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm,  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vitse,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  a%  to  3J5  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  10  4  feet 

Wonersh  Nursery, 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  ajj  to 

3J^  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,   3,   4, 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austnaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  1^  to  5  leet 
Scotch  Kir,  1  to  i'A  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 
Guildford,  Surrey. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has   a  large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for   Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  :— 
CONIFERS. 


Per  doz.—  £  s.  d. 
Abies  orientalis,   6  to  7  ft      2  10    o 

,,     canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.     o  18    0 

„     Douglasii,  8  to  9  ft.     2    8    o 
Biota     onentalis      com- 
pacta, 5  feet     ..300 

i,  japonica,  6  to  7  feet  10  o  o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  9  feet  ..300 
Cedrusatlar.tica.8  to  9  ft.  440 
Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet  -.330 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet        2801 


Per  doz.—  £  s.  d. 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet        220 

Picca  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft.. .  10    o    o 

,,     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet        . .         . .  10    o    o 
Thuja  Lobbii,  q  to  10  ft.  .     4    4    o 

ti     gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10    o    o 
Thujopsis   borealis,  8  to 

9  feet 280 

Wellingtonia      gigantea, 

4%  to  5  feet     . .         . .    3  12    o 


STANDARD 
Per  doz 
Acacia  inermis     .. 
Acer  Negundo     ..         . .     o  18 
,,  variegata    1    -1 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  o  18 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  9  ft.  22 
Birch,   Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  15  feet  ..  ..  14 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  r  10 
Cytisus,  in  varietv  - .  14 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  . .     1  10 

Limes,  S  to  10  feet         ..     1  10 

,,  10  to  13  feet  ..22 
Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.  2  2 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft. 


ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 
■£  s.d.  Per  doz.  —£   s.  d. 

2     2    0,  Poplar,      Black     Italian, 
a  18    o  I  12  to  15  feet         ..    0  18    o 

„  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  . .    0  18    o 

,,  Silver-leaved,  10  to  12  ft  1    4    o 
Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet  ..         ..30a 

Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet o  18    o 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    3    2    a 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ..         ..     140 
y    Double  Pink  ..     1     1    o 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
'ng,  7  to  8  feet  stems.  .140 


LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 
application. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII. —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  irom  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  309  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  60s.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Spring-flowering  Plants  ought  to  he  Planted  at  Once 

VARIEGATED  ARABIS,  1BERIS  CORIFOLIA, 
LYSIMACHIA  NUMMULARIA  AUREA,  MYOSOTIS 
DISSITI  FLORA,  PHLOX  FRONDOSA,  11.  6d.  per  dozen 
DAISIES  (in  six  sorts),  POLYANTHUS,  SWEET  WILLIAMS, 
WALLFLOWERS,  u  per  dozen  :  51.  per  100.  DACTYLIS  GLOM- 
ERATA  fol.  var.  for  edging,  PYRETHRUM  TCHIHATCHEWI 
(the  best  Plant  for  covering  bare  places  where  grass  will  not  grow),  41. 
per  too.  SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM,  is.  6d.;  CALIFORNI- 
CUM,  as  per  dozen.  SEDUM  ACRE,  ACRE  AUREA,  and 
GLAUCUM,  is.  per  dozen.  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA,  or 
SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  1*.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Twelve 
SEDUMS,  in  12  sorts,  3J.  Twelve  SEMPERVIVUMS,  in  12  sorts, 
■xs.  Twelve  of  the  best  hardy  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in 
sorts,  31.  Twelve  good  ROCK  PLANTS,  y.;  MESEMBRYAN- 
THEMUM  CORDIFOLIUM  fol.  var.,  as.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  ACHIL- 
LEA UMBELLATA,  SANTOLINA  INCANA,  31.  per  dozen ;  nine 
sorts  SAXIFRAGAS,  as.;  six  sorts  of  Double  PRIMROSES,  4*.  3d; 
including  Double  Crimson. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altnncham. 


Florists'  Flowers— Hardy  and  Beautiful. 

THE     PRESENT     IS    THE    BEST    TIME    TO     BUY. 

NAMED  SHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
6s.  per  dozen  plants  ;  ioj.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  PINKS,  2550119, 
all  named,  for  7s.;  PANSIES,  Show  or  Fancy,  25  sorts  for  7 j.,  or 
12  CARNATIONS,  12  PICOTEES,  12  PINKS,  and  14  PANSIES, 
for  I7J.  6d.;  12  PHLOXES,  3*.  6d.;  12  PENTSTEMONS,  M.; 
12  ANTIRK 1 1 1 N  U  M  S  of  1872  for  4*.,  12  older  sorts  for  ^45  Plants 
of  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS,  and  ANTIRRHINUMS  for  i«. 
Double-flowered  PYRETHRUmS  and  D°"ble-"owe red  po  I  EN- 
TILLAS,  named  sorts,  six  of  each  for  tas.  HOLLYHOCKS,  first, 
class  Seedlings,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  named  sorts  12s.  per  dozen.  1  wclve 
raod  FUCHSIAS  ir  •  «  for  ioj.  DAHLIAS.  3*,  per  dozen,  in  the 
l%l "ShawYnd \SsSSWi  DELPHINUM  FORMOSUM  and 
SALVIA  PATENS,  3J.  per  dozen.  . 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altnncham. 
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Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  &c. 

E     WILSON    SERPELL  (late   Pontey),   Plymouth, 
•     has  a  few  hundreds  of  CUPRESSUS  LAMBERTIANA  and 
MACROCARPA,  a-yr.,  i-yr.  transplanted,  to  offer,  price  tar.  per  ioa 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  in  store  pots,  a(   lis.  per  100;  also 
■everal  hundreds  of  all  the  above,  in  7a's,  at  355.  per  100. 

King  Street,  and  Vinstone  Nurseries,  Plymouth. 


LOMBARDY      and      ONTARIO      or       BALSAM 
POPLAR.— Extra  stout,  straight  plants,  17  to  21  feet  high, 
mostly  grown  in  single  rows,  very  suitable  for  single  specimens  or 
screen  planting,  have  been  several  times  transplanted. 
THU  IA  ORIENTALIS.  1^  to  3  feet,  three  times  transplanted. 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  1%  to  3  feet,  very  fine  stuff. 
Price  per  dozen  or  hundred  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


FOREST  TREES,  in  quantity,  well-rooted,  per  1000  : — 
SPRUCE  FIR,  2%  to  3  feet,  251,  :  3  to  4  feet,  351. 
SCOTCH  FIR,iJ4  to  2  feet,  131.  6d.  ;  2  to  2^  feet,  20s.  ;  aJ4  feet,  25*. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  4  feet,  151. ;  4  to  5  feet,  201. ;  5  to  6  feet,  301. 
LARCH,  ij^  to  2  feet,  16s.  ;  2  to  2%  feet,  20s.  ;  2%  to  3J2  feet,  251. 
ALDE  R,  2  to  3  feet,  15*  ;  3  to  3 %  feet,  201. 
SILVER  FIR,  12  to  15  inches,  325.  ;  15  to  20  inches,  40J. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE,  1^  to  a  feet,  251.  ;  5  to  6 feet,  fine,  1255.  per  100. 
WEYMOUTH  PINE,  5  to  6  feet,  301.;  6  to  7  feet,  fine, 50*.  per  100. 
YEW,  English,  per  100,  6  to  8  inches,  8f.;  9  to  12  inches,  12s.  6d.; 

12  to  15  inches,  i&s.;  15  to  20  inches,  251. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  per  100, 12  to  15 inches,  15J.;  15  to 20 inches,  aoj. 
LAUREL,  Common,  per  ioo,  2  to  3  feet,  151.;  3  to  3%  feet,  201. 
For  other  kinds,  see  advertisement,  March  8,  p.  321. 

H.  AND  R.  STIKZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


Cheap  Orchids. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic    Nursery,   Lansdowne   Road, 
Croydon,  can   now  supply,  at  very  low   prices,  good  Plants  of 
the  following"  ORCHIDS,  all  being  most  desirable  acquisitions  ■ 


Pleione  Wallichii,  75.  6d.  &  10c  6d. 

m       lagenaria,  10s.  6d. 
Stanhopea  Wardii,  7s.  6d. 

,,      insignis,  71.  6d. 
Dendrobium  pulchellum,  31.  6d. 

,.      nobile,  21.  6d.  and  5s. 
Cypripedium    barbatum    nigrum, 
3s.  6d. 

„      insigne,  is.  6d. 

„      calceolus,  31.  6d. 
Maxillaria  Harrisonii,  js.  6d. 
Lycaste  species,  new,  tine,  21s. 
Calanthe  vestita  rubra,  31.  6d. 
Oncidium  macrochilum,  ys.  td. 
One  doien,  purchaser's  select: 


Oncidium  cucullatum,  ioj.  6d. 
„       eeraniflora,  101.  6d. 
,,        barbatum       grandiflorum, 
1  os,  6d. 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  51.  and  101  td. 
Eria  convallaria,  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 
Cyrtochilum    stellatum,    5s,    and 

1  os.  6d. 
Saccolabium   violaceum,  10s.    6i. 

and  15s. 
VandaRoxburghiiccerulea,  ios.6d. 
Warrea  Lindeniana,  15s. 
Odontoglossumnebulosum,  iot.6d. 
'  Pholidota  insignis,  51. 
n,  of  above,  of  finest  Plants,  for  Five 
Guineas,  or  the  24  for  Eight  Guineas  ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  unique 
Collection  of  Orchids,  nearly  all  suitable  for  Cool  Houses.     Should 
any  of  the  above  be  already  possessed,  other  equally  good  kinds  can 
be  substituted. 

Package  gratis  for  Cask  with  order.     CATALOGUE  free. 

Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

R.     WILLIAM        BULL    offers  the 

following: —  1.  d. 

TRICHOPILIA  SUAVIS 10  6 

ANGULOA  CLOWESII        zi  o 

DENDROBIUM  MACKOPHYLLUM 10  6 

VANDA  ROXBURGHII 1=  o 

Cd'.LOGYNE  BRUNNEA id  6 

ANGR-'ECUM  PERTUSUM          10  6 

CYPRIPEDIUM  STONEI 21  o 


M 


L/ELIA  ANCEPS 


SACCOLABIUM  VIOLACEUM i 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM ie 

„     INSLEAYI I0 

„    CITROSMUM  ROSEUM 21 

„     NEBULOSUM ie 

„     PULCHELLUM  GRANDIFLORUM     ..         ..  15 

DENDROBIUM  DEVONIANUM  zi 

„    FALCONERI       .§ 

„    WARDIANUM,  very  rare 6i 

TATTfWTtMlHf  . 


5    o 


TATTONIANUM 


3<    6 


„     CAMBRIDGEANUM it 

.,     HOOKERIANUM         sj    o 

MILTONIA  SPECTABILIS  10    6 

MESOSPINIDIUM  VULCANICUM 43    o 

CYPRIPEDIUM   HIRSUTISSIMUM it    o 

AERIDES  WARNERI  IO    6 

„     CRISPUM IO    6 

„    MACULOSUM „    o 

CATTLEYA  WARNERI „    6 

„    TRIAN/E 3,    „ 

„     MOSSI^E IO    6 

BROUGHTONIA  SANGUINEA io    6 

ONCIDIUM  TRIQUETRUM 76 

„    ORNITHORKYNCHUM      ..         ..  ,i    n 

„    WENTWORTHIANUM        1?    o 

SCHOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA         ..  so 

ACINETA  SUPERBA  '  ,    fi 

ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM IS    0 

GONGORA  PORTENTOSA  ....  a,     o 

EPIDENDRUM  SPECIOSUM      ....  10    6 

SACCOLABIUM  BLUMEI  MAJUS      ..         ..         '.'.  21    o 

ONCIDIUM   BIFOLIUM     ..         ..         ..  is    o 

DENDROBIUM  PIERARDI        ..         ..  .  10    6 

U.  „  LATIFOLIUM         . .  21    o 

VANDA  TRICOLOR ,,     f, 

ONCIDIUM  MACULATUM 'io    6 

LYCASTE  DEPPEI '  10    6 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCHLEirPERIANUIli'         '.'.  21    o 

„     PULCHELLUM ,06 

„    CRISPUM  (Alexandra;)  ..        ..        ;;        "  21    o 

DENDROBIUM  CRUMENATUM        ..  is    o 

ONCIDIUM  KRAMERIANUM  .  "  21    o 

AERIDES  SUAVISSIMUM  .  "  is    o 

ODONTOGLOSSUM   LINDLEYANUM  "  10    6 

PHAL/IvNOPSIS  GRANIHI HJRUS    ..         .  '  42    o 

„    AMABILIS  '  L    ; 

ONCIDIUM  PHAL^ENOPSIS     ..         .)         ..         "  3J    6 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  Sx. 
CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE 

AND    CO'S 


COMPLETE 


COLLECTIONS 

OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

For  Gardens  of  Large,  Medium, 
and  Small  Size. 


No.   1 


No.  2 
42J. 


No.  3. 
21s. 


No.  4. 
10 s.  6d. 


Containing  all  the  requisite  kinds  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  in  proportionate  quantities. 
Carriage  Free  as  per  terms  of  Catalogue,  which  will 
be  furnished  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application  to 


Tomato- 
Smooth-skinned 


-Hepper's  "Sensation." 
variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 
Per  packet,  is. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO. 

Seed  Merchants  and  General  Garden  Furnishers, 

129,     HIGH     KOLBORN,    W.C. 
Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Per  packet,  6d.  and  n. 


ESTABLISHED    UPWARDS    OF    100    YEARS. 


THE   PDTE-APPLE  NUESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    of  NEW    and    GENUINE    SEEDS 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Post  Free  by  applying  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


PINE-APPLE   NURSERY,    MAIDA   VALE,   LONDON,   W. 


Now   ready  for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London. 
Aug.  2,  1871.  ' 

First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  io,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1872. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
irom  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 


,,„,.,  ,    Xrfttt  fm*  "Gardenkrs1  Chronicle,"  Silt.  7,  i87» 

counterpart  of  Ms  parent,  in  al    but  its  co  our,  and  that  that  rnlnur  is  .n,,,i i -T.  i--..\  '       •  V        l"c,ex:lct 
any  golSen   CoDi£  hitherto  h-M.^'fiBM 
from  a  recent  personal  tnspecltun  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant      Not  a  i.Un    arno,L-,     h<: 
enure  stock  shows  the  lea.t  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  Infants  of  6  \nth^TlXS^ 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  lbs 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  tliia  novelty  to  be  one  ol 
the  best  and  most  desirable  of  ornamental  Conifers." 


Extract  from.  "Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Jhhi  ar),  1873. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new   Golden   Chinese  juniper 
(Junipcrus  chinensis  aurca),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  tha 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  ft  mutt 
become  one  of  the  most  fnvourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 


For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  13  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD     NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY 


March  22,   1873.] 
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double  white  zonal  pelargonium,  aline  8i8ley. 
Alegatiere, 

HORTICULTURIST,    LYONS,    FRANCE, 

Begs  to  inform  the  English  Florists  and  Amateurs  that  he  has  received  a  great  many 
Orders  for  that  great  novelty,  ALINE  SISLE  Y—  raised  by  the  celebrated  amateur, 
M.  Jean  Sisley— which  he  cannot  supply,  because  he  has  Sold  the  exclusive  Right  of  Selling 
it  in  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  WM.  BULL,  of  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 
who  will  announce  it  in  due  course. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER     HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 


CARRIAGE    PAID. 


RYE-GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  TURNIPS,  MANGELS,  &c— Samples  and  Special  Quotations 
for  Large  Quantities,  Free  by  Post. 

FOSTERTON  HYBRID  YELLOW  TURNIP.— One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties 
in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not  liable  to  go  wrong;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well- 
rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of  water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy 
crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where  the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew. 
It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation.    Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


DRUMMOND   BROTHERS   (Sons  of  Mr,  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 
SEEDSMEN,  &c,    EDINBURGH. 


NURSERY   AND    SEED   ESTABLISHMENT, 
STIRLING,  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 


ARE  NOW  EXECUTING  ORDERS  FOR 


VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 


E,  C.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OE  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  NOVELTIES 
and  other  CHOICE  FLOWERS, 

May  be  had  on  application.  Free  by  Post. 


See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Descriptive  Notices  of 
NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  TU  BERS  and 
BULBS,  of  January  25  ;  Feb.  1,  8,  15,  22  ;  March  I,  8  ; 
NEW  PLANTS,  March  15. 


William  Drummond  &  Sons 


PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.    Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKERS  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  »n  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  has  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  g\d.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER. — A  growtk  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  nd.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  of  from  12  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23J.  to  25s.  per  imperial  acre.     Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  Sons  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B. — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 


Continuation  from  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
NEW  PLANTS  to  be  sent  out  this  season,  CATA- 
LOGUE of  which  appears  end  of  April : — 

BOTJVARDIA  TJMBELLATA  CAENEA. 

Intermediate  variety,  between  B.  Hogarth  and  E,  jasminoides. 

This  elegant  variety  is  a  striking  improvement  upon  B;  longiflora 
carnea,  being  readily  distinguished  from  that  by  its  remarkably  neat, 
dense,  and  freely  branched  growth,  and  of  medium  vigour,  from  12  to 
16  inches  in  height,  with  small,  well  expanded  acuminately  ovate, 
pilose  surfaced  leaves,  dark  brown  stems,  and  large  terminal  racemes 
of  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  having  dark  rose  tinted  tubes  1  inch  in 
length,  and  spreading  flower  lobes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
first  opening  a  clear  cream-white,  and  melting  uniformly  into  a  deli- 
cately pure  and  fixed  carneate  or  rosy-blush  colour,  yielding  a  grateful 
fragrance  in  evening  and  morning  hours. 

This  charming  variety  is  the  most  prolific  in  growth  of  all  kinds  yet 
known  to  us,  and  equally  distinct  from  B.  jasminiflora  in  its  bronze- 
tinted  summer  growth,  obscurely  pilose-surfaced  leaves,  and  broader 
obovate  flower  lobes,  also  in  its  larger  and  more  compact  thyrse-like 
flower  trusses.  By  its  delicately  pure  blush  colour  it  forms  a  most 
desirable  addition  and  contrast  with  the  higher  crimson  and  scarlet- 
flowered  varieties,  beautiful  in  its  own  features,  and  adding  beauty  to 
others  in  its  group,  either  as  cut  blooms  for  bouquets  or  artistic 
drawing-room  flower  vases,  and  equally  valuable  tor  conservatory 
decoration  in  miscellaneous  plant  groups  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months,    js.  6d.  each. 

VERBENAS. 

HARRY  GEORGE  HENDERSON.— Rich  magenta-rose,  with  violet 
tint,  and  large  white  eye  circled  with  blue;  truss  large  and  well- 
formed  ;  very  large  pip,  with  broad  lobes.  A  beautiful  and 
effective  exhibition  variety.     First-class  Certificate.     51.  each. 

rOMERANIA.— Brilliant  scarlet  (of  Melindres  type  in  bloum),  with 
effective  white  eye,  fine  full  truss,  good  form;  bears  intense 
sunlight  without  injury.  An  excellent  bedding  variety,  as.  6d.  ; 
end  of  May,  for  bedding,  os.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  too. 

SARAGOSSA.— Light  crimson,  with  large  white  eye,  shaded  round 
with  violet ;  fine  habit,  and  free  bloomer,  somewhat  unique  and 
distinct  in  colour.     as.  6d. 

TOULON. —Beautiful  pale  mauve,  good  truss,  large  pip,  or  single 
blossom,     as.  &d. 

SENEGAMBIA.— Red-scarlet,  with  pure  white  eye,  large  truss,  and 
expanded  pip;  growth  pyramidically  erect,     as.  6d. 

PERNAMBUCO.— Bright  scarlet,  style  of  V.  Basilisk,  good  truss, 
and  large  pip  or  single  blossom,     as.  6d. 

ORINOCO,  — Purplish  plum  colour,  with  very  large  white  eye.     a*.  6a. 

SARANAC  — Magenta  with  crimson  shade,  and  large  creamy  eye, 
good  truss,  desirable  colour.     2s.  6d. 

The  set  of  8  varieties,  21s. 

NEW  LOBELIAS. 

SPECIOSA  HABIT  OR  SECTION. 

DRUSILLA.— A  very  neat  sub-erect  variety,  of  compact  free 
branching  habit,  6  to  0  inches  high,  with  medium-sized  rich 
dark  azure-blue  flowers,  and  small  white  centre  bars.  By  its 
profusion  of  bloom,  uniform  growth,  and  intense  colour,  it  forms 
a  fine  variety  tor  a  second  front  row  in  select  ribbon  border  or 
belt.     as.  6d. 

CLAUDIA.— Bright  azure-blue,  with  conspicuous  white  centre,  and 
broad  well-expanded  petals  ;  its  sub-erect  growth  and  free  flower- 
ing habit  are  valuable  for  an  effective  second  front  row  in  the 
most  select  borders  or  ribbon  rows.     as.  6d. 

MAZARINE  GEM.— A  very  beautiful  dwarf  variety  in  style  of  the 
true  L.  speciosa  ;  growtn  more  erect,  3  to  4  inches  in  height,  with 
bold  erect  scapes  and  well-expanded  flowers,  of  an  intensely  rich 
deep  marine-blue,  shaded  with  violet,  and  studded  with  snow- 
white  bars  in  centre.  A  charming  plant  for  a  front  margin  or  row 
in  ribbon  borders,  or  as  parallel  groups  on  terrace  borders.  The 
most  beautiful  of  blue  Lobelias.  Each,  as.  6d.;  for  bedding  end 
of  May,  oj.  per  doz.,  501.  per  too. 

MEDIUM  SECTION. 

PINK  CORNELIAN.— Pure  rose-lilac,  with  small  white  centre  and 
crimson  spots  :  lobes  comparatively  broad  and  well-expanded  ; 
growth  erect,  but  dwarf,  neat,  and  effective;  a  distinct  fancy 
variety;  colour  not  affected  by  sunlight,    ss.&d. 

PUMILA  SECTION. 

WHITE  PEARL.— Pure  white,  forming  a  charming  companion 
plant  to  the  beautiful  "  Pumila  grandiflora,"  being  as  close,  com- 
pact, and  effective  as  that  really  brilliant  blue -flowered  one. 
These  twin  kinds  in  growth  are  the  finest  varieties  in  their 
section  and  colour  for  terrace  decorations  and  select  ribbon  lines, 
and  for  forming  portable  groups  in  pots;  they  are  unrivalled  for 
profusion  of  bloom,  purity  of  colour,  and  glowing  effect,  as.  bd. 
each  j  for  bedding  end  of  May,  gs.  per  dozen,  505.  per  100 

MIMTJLTJS. 

The  following  group  ofMimulus  were  among  those  exhibited  last 
May  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  received  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation, as  of  improved  quality,  and  of  much  value  as  a  decorative 
plant.  They  constitute  the  finest  strain  in  the  large  flowered  section 
yet  offered,  for  their  first-class  qualities  in  form,  size,  and  colour- 
in  form  being  nearly  circular  in  outline,  the  lobes  rounded  and  com- 
pact, and  the  individual  blossoms  in  many  kinds  upwards  of  2  inches 
in  width ;  the  colours  diversified  and  brilliant,  in  rose,  crimson,  and 
scarlet  upon  the  richest  golden-yellow,  rose,  and  white  grounds,  the 
intervening  spaces  of  ground  colour  being  most  elegantly  spotted. 

Under  superior  winter  culture  the  group  of  Mimulus  arc    the  gay 
companion    flowers  of  Cinerarias,    Chinese   Primroses,    and    Lache- 
nalias  in  conservatory  decoration  during  the  early  spring  mouths. 
ROSY  GEM.— Rose  ground,  with  creamy  throat  and  spotted  yellow 

mouth,  outer  lobes  equally  blotched  with  rich  crimson.     3s.  6d. 
PEARL  of   EXCELLENCE.— Dark    yellow    ground,   blotched   and 
spotted  with  crimson,  fine    scarlet  clouded    throat ;  extra-extra 

BRIDAL    BEAUTY.— White  ground,  with    bright  crimson    lobes, 

margined  with  cream  colour.     31.  6a. 
PRINCESS  of  WALES.— Crimson,  banded  with  cream  colour,  and 

yellow  throat ;  finely  formed  flower.     3s.  6d. 
EMPRESS  of  INDIA— Large  scarlet,  with  extra  large  yellow  throat 

spotted  with  crimson.     31.  6d. 
MAGNUM    BONUM.— Clear  golden-yellow,  heavily  blotched  and 

spotted  with  crimson,  shaded  with  rose  ;  extra-extra  large.     51. 
IMPERIAL.— Pale  yellow   ground,   spotted  with   scarletty-cnmson, 

lower   lobe   with   large   blotch  of    scarlet  crimson  ;     extra-extra 

GOLTJEN  BEAUTY.— Golden-yellow,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched 
with  deep  vclvetty-crimson.    3s.  6d. 

The  set,  21s. 


SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 


The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 
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Cedrus  Deodara, 

WM.  PAUL  has  many  thousands  of  this  lovely  tree, 
in  splendid  condition  for  removal,  at  the  following  prices  :— 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  from  the  ground,  15s.  per  100. 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  single  pots,  25*.  per  100. 
3-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  9  inches  to  1  foot,  50J.  per  100. 
5-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  1  to  ij£  foot,  75s.  per  100. 
Large  Plants,  2  to  2%  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
Large  Plants,  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
A   few   extra  large  handsome   specimens,  which   have  been    kept 
constantly  removed,  10  to  12  feet,  42s.  to  105s.  each. 

A  fine  sample  of  Seed,  2s.  per  oz.     Price  per  lb.  on  application. 
Walt  ham  Cross,  London,  N. 

HEAP    HANDSOME    SHRUBS.— Cupressus,  2   to 

3  feet,  5s.;  3  to  4  feet,  ios.  Arbor-vita^,  2  to  3  feet,  31.:  3  to  4  feet, 
61.;  4  to  5  feet,  121.  Rhododendrons,  fine  bushy  plants,  6s.  to  as. 
Laurels,  i%  to  2  feet,  31.;  2%  to  3J4  feet,  6s.  Mahonias,  bushy,  is.  6a. 
All  per  dozen.  Handsome  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  20  sorts,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Finest  Dwarf  Roses,  strong,  6s.  per  dozen. 

R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


A 


SPARAGUS      PL 

Connover's  Colossal,  new. 
Pritchard's  Dark  Green,  new. 
Giant  Battersea  and  Erfurt. 
Special  prices  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


ASPARAGUS     PLANTS, 

money  can   procure,  all  certain  to  grow,: 


the    best    that 

6d.  per  ioo.     This 


GIANT 
money  can   procure,  all  certain  to  en 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  it.     See  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEED  LIST  for  1873. 
Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  2s.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 
6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen,  70s.  per  100. 
5  to  6  feet,  8s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  too. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Evergreen  Hedge  or  Screen. 
TIHUJOPSIS     BOREALIS-— This    beautiful    silvery 

-X.  Conifer,  in  appearance  between  the  Cypress  and  Siberian  Arbor- 
vita;,  is  fast-growing,  compact,  and  bears  clipping  well ;  it  is  so  hardy 
that  no  frost  can  hurt  it  in  Britain. 

Upright,   well-grown    shrubs,   8   feet    high    and    upwards,   at    the 
extremely  low  price  of  36s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Surplus  Stock. 

RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  and  CO.  have  to  offer, 
cheap,  as  under  : — 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  4  feet,  stout. 
ALDER,  3  to  %  feet,  stout, 
SCOTCH  FIR,  i'/2  to  2%  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  %  to  2  feet. 

Prices  on  applicanon. 
64,    Hill     Street,   Newry. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS.— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  12s.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq  , 
the  Grange,  Lohvorth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ij  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  too.ooo  for 
£47  ioj. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  i1^  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

j£i2  10s.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


TAMES        DICKSON     and    SONS, 

"  SEEDSMEN  and  NURSERYMEN, 

S2,    HANOVER    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 
Are   now   prepared   to  send   out    Carefully   Selected   GARDEN   and 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  and  TURNIP   SEEDS,  all  of  the  Most 
Approved  Varieties. 

FOREST   TREES,  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,    and    SHRUBS 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  every  Variety  of  Nursery  Stock. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


CATALOGUES    FORWARDED    ON    APPLICATION. 


Seedling  Thorn  Quicks. 

THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  first  selection,  very  strong, 
^17  ios.  per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  second  selection,  not  quite  so  strong,  ^to 

per  100,000. 
THORN  QUICKS,  3-yr.,  third  selection,  very  good   to  transplant, 
£7  ios.  per  100,000. 

N.  B. — Sent  carriage  free  to  Liverpool. 
MICHAEL  GRANT,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland. 


THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  speci 


Eltnam  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Ellham  Station,  Loop  Line;  two  miles  from 
Blackheath  Station. 

NURSERY 
„  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  ; — 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  |      Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsomana,  12  to  14  ft.         Thuia  aurea,  4  to  5  feet. 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  to  feet.  |      Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  12  feet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves. 
TAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

As     the    TIME    tor     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING, 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  consists,  amongst  other  things,  of  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CONIFERJE,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  bloom,  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities  ;  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA  ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 

The  Royal  Norfolk  Seed 
Establishment. 

Patron.— H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

NEW  and  SELECT   SEEDS  for  SPRING,   1873.— 
Post  free  at  price  quoted.  Per  Packet. 

Daniels  Brothers'  KING  of  the  BROCCOLIS,  an  extraordinary    s.  d. 
fine  late  variety,  will  prove  a  great  acquision  to  the  Kitchen 

Garden 26 

KING  of  the  CAULIFLOWERS,  new  and  distinct  variety     ..26 
Veitch's    AUTUMN    GIANT  ditto,  extremely  valuable    late 

variety       ..26 

Wheeler's  COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE,  true'..         ..  6d.  and     1     o 

Wright's  GROVE  WHITE  CELERY,  the  best  grown  ..10 

Abbott's    IMPROVED    EARLY    PROLIFIC    CUCUMBER, 

without   exception  the  finest  and  handsomest  Black   Spine 

variety  in  cultivation,  carefully  selected  by  the  raiser  for  the 

past  15  years,  4  seeds,  is.,  12  seeds  a    6 

MARQUIS  of  LORNE  CUCUMBER,  4  seeds 26 

NEW  PEAS  for  1873. 

Trial  packet — s.  d. 
Williams' EMPEROR  of  the  MARROWS,  per  quart,  51.  ..06 
"Laxton's  WILLIAM  the  FIRST,  sealed  half  pint,  5s 10 

*  „        SUPERLATIVE,  sealed  half  pint,  is,  6d 16 

,,        POPULAR,  sealed  half  pint,  2s.  bd 10 

*  „        OMEGA,  sealed  half  oint,  5s.  10 

Sutton's  EMERALD  GEM,  per  quart,  2s.  6d 06 

McLean's  BEST  of  ALL,  per  quart,  2s.  6d.  06 

*  ,,  BLUE  PETER,  per  pint,  3s.         06 

•Carter's  G.  F.  WILSON,  per  pint,  3s 06 

*  Obtained  the  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  trial  of  200  sorts,  1872. 

One  trial  packet  each  of  above  New  Peas,  post  free,  7s,  6d. 

For  full  particulars  of  above,  and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season 
worth  growing,  see  our  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE,  and  Seed  Cata- 
logue for  Amateur  Gardeners,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings 
oi  all  the  principal  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  "  which  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  read  "  (Mr.  Glenny,  F.R.H.S.).  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

Testimonial  from  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Witney,  Oxon. 

ii  t  l  "  August  iq,  187a. 

I  have  been  a  practical  grower  of  choice  vegetables  ana  florists' 

flowers  for   upwards  of  25  years,  and  I  think  it  only  due   to  you  to 

acknowledge  that  the  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c,  supplied  by  your  Firm  during 

the  last  year  surpassed  all  I  have  ever  had  before." 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 
Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT    from    the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


JOSEPH     SMITH,    JUN.,    Moor    Edge    Nurseries, 
Tansley,  near  Matlock,  begs  to  ofTer,  viz.,  at  per  looo : — 
ASH,  Mountain,  6  to  8  feet,  60s. 

ARBOR-VIT.-E,  i  to  ij£  foot,  50s.;  i%  to2  feet,  80s.;  2  to  3  feet,  iooj. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  22s.;  3  to  4  feet,  30s. 
BROOM,  ios.  to  20s. 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  20s.  1030s. 

BOX,  Tree,  q  to  12  inches,  301.;  r  to  i«  foot,  60s.;  ilA  to  2  feet,  100s. 
COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  r  to  1%  foot, 40s. 
ELM,  1%  to  2  feet,  12s  ;  2  to  3  feet,  15s.;  3  to  4  feet,  20s.:  4  to<j  feet, ios 
FIR,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet,  301. 

FIR,  Spruce,  \%  to  2  feet,  20s.;  2  103  feet,  30s.;  3  to  4  feet,  60s. 
FIR,  Larch,  1%  to  2  feet,  20s.;  2  to  3  feet,  251. 
GORSE,  ayr.,3s.  6d. 

LIMES,  1%  to  2  feet,  60s.;  2  to  3  feet,  80s.;  3  to  4  feet,  100s. 
OAK,  2  to  3  feet,  30*.;  3  to  4  feet, 30s. 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  6  too  inches,  12s.;  p   to  15  inches,  151.;    1  to 
1%  foot,  Sfif.J  \\4 to  2  feet,  35s. 

,1  „  extra  transplanted,  1  to  i^toot,6os.;  i«  to  2  feet,  80s. 

„        PINASTER,  1  to  iJ4  foot,  15s. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  2  to  3  feet,  22s.;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.;  4  to  5  feet,  40s. 
QUICKS,  2-yr.  transplanted,  8s,;  3-yr.  do.,  ios. 
SYCAMORE,  \%  to  a  feet,  15s.;  2  to  3  feet,  18s.;  3  to  4  feet,  23s.;  4  to 

5  feet,  351.;  6  to  7  feet,  80s. 
WILLOW,  Bedford,  iJ4  to  2  feet,  I2J.;  2  to  3  feet,  15s.;  3  to  4  feet,  20s. ; 


4  to  5  feet,  25s.;  6  to  o  feet,  80s. 
And  a  GENERAL 


NURSERY  STOCK,  ol  which  CATALOGUES 

application. 


IMCHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  East 
\i  Ham  and  Enfield  Market  CABBAGE  Plants,  31.  per  iooo;  Red 
Dutch,  4s.  per  1000;  SEAKALE,  for  Planting  Out,  31  6d.  per  100; 
ASPARAGUS,  for  Planting  Out,  17*.  6d.  per  1000  f  White  Spanish 
ONION  SEED,  is.  gd.  per  lb.  ;  real  Red-skin  Flourball  POTATO, 
always  free  from  Disease,  14s.  perewt.;  Early  Goodrich,  16*.  perewt.; 
Giant  King,  20s,  per  cwt.  ;  variegated  Golden  Gem,  141.  perewt.  ; 
Ashlcaf  Kidney,  12s.  per  cwt. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 

MANGEL  WTJRZEL. 

KING'S  CHAMPION  ORANGE  GLOBE,  qd.  per  lb. 
KING'S  ESSEX    FAVOURITE   YELLOW   GLOBE, 

yd.  per  lb. 
FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE,  7d.  per  lb. 
KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE,  8d.  per  lb 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE,  8d.  per  lb. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  YELLOW,  7d.  per  lb 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED,  7d.  per  lb. 
KING'S    SELECTED    MAMMOTH     LONG     RED, 

gd.  per  lb. 
GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE,  6d.  per  lb. 
KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI,  is.  per  lb. 
Cheaper  by  the  cwt. 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 

from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  7d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out. 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  prices. 
A  Silver  Cup  and  28  other  Prizes  will  be  given  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  King. 

Farm    Seed    Hooks,  with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    Irec    on 
application. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20*  and  upwards. 
Notice.— J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  bis  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the  FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  tbe  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  arc  sent  gratis 
.and  POST  free  on  application : — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM  SEEDS  for  1873. 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS. 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


600,000  Cabbage  Plants,  now  ready. 

HJ.  HARDY  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  CABBAGE 
•  PLANTSofthe  following  sorts:— 

ROBINSON'S  DRUMHEAD,  2s.  6d.  per  1000 
WHEELER'S  COCOA-NUT,  5.1.  per  iooo 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  3*.  per  1000. 

Carriage  and  packages  included  for  20J.  worth.  A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  lor  large  quantities.  A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknowR  Correspondents. 

H.  J.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Ilures,  Essex. 


all 
true. 


Cabbage  Hants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  AND  SON  can  now  supply  extra  strong 
•  plants  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.: — 

EARLY  BATTERSEA  1 

„        BARNES  f        , 

ENFIELD  MARKET    f     at  3s'  Per  looa 
NONPAREIL  I 

ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  (true),  2J.  id.  per  1000 
DRUMHEAD  RED  (best  selected),  5..  per  1002. 

Reference    or    Post-Office    Order   to    accompany  all   orders   irom 
unknown  Correspondents. 

The  Nurseries,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 


TO      THE      TRADE. 


GRASS     SEEDS 

FOR     PERMANENT     PASTURES. 


BOLTON  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of 
large  purchasers  of  GRASS 
SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock 
of  NEW  SEEDS.  Having 
given  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  Trade, 
they  are  able  with  great 
confidence  to  recommend 
their  different  Mixtures  for 
the  following  purposes  : — 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 
SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 

Grass  Seeds  are  also  kept  for  laying 
down  for  one  or  two  years. 


B.  &  Co.'s  stock  of  Grass 
Seeds  includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the 

FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 
BENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  &c. 

All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate, 
at  moderate  prices. 


BOLTON  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green, 

London,  N. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  of  ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN 
POTATOS.— The  Undersigned,  having  just  imported  from  one 
of  the  leading  Seed  Firms  in  New  York  several  tons  of  the  best 
varieties,  offers  them  to  the  Public,  with  many  of  his  own  growth,  for 
Cash  only,  at  the  following  low  prices,  until  the  present  Stock  be  Sold. 


Per  peck  of  14  lb.  _ 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potato*  3 
Rivers'    Royal    Ash-lcavcd 

Kidney  ditto  ..         ..a 

Myall's   Early  Prolific  ditto  1 

[per  sack  (16  stones)  341.] 

(Giant  King 3 

Early  Sovereign,   tirst-class 

American  variety  ..         ..a 
Early   Sovereign,    imported  3 

(Early  Rose a 

'    „        „     imported..         ..  3 
(Hresee's  Proline        ..         ..a 

*  1,  ,,    imported     . .  3 

•  ,,  KingofLarlies, imported  3 
t  „  Peerless 


Per  peck  of  14  1b.- 

*  Peerless,  imported..     ..        36 
(Early  Goodrich  ..  a    o 

*  ,,            H    imported      ..3    o 
(Climax 3    0 

„     imported  ..30 

Late  Rose       30 

,,        ,,     imported  . .         ..36 

Peach  Blow a    6 

"     ■■        it     imported  . .         ..30 

Jackson  s  White,  imported  3    o 
'ntcrson's  New  Prince      ..a    o 
(     ,,     Princess  . .         . .  3    6 

Walker's     Early      Regents 

(per  sack  aox.)        . .        ..16 
Regents  (per  sack  t6x.) 


In  barrels  as  imported,  weight  165  lb.,  charged  as  10  stones. 
(  Sack*  of  16  stones,  charged  as  14  ditto. 
N  It.    ASPARAGUS  Plants  in  any  quantities. 
New  4-bushcl  Sacks,  is.  %d.  each :  a-bushel  ditto,  U.  ;  1  bushel  ditto, 
84. :  a-peck  bag,  6d. ;  i-peck  ditto,  \d. 

CHRISTMAS     QUINCEY,     Se«dsmar.,     &c ,     Market      Place, 
Peterborough. 
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The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads  :  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners  ChtvntcU 
of  December  7  and  14,  187a,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  is.  ixi.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 

GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 

EMP     WELCH'S     NEW     and    GENUINE 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  of  the  first  quality. 
Carriage  paid.  The  following  is  a  Select  LIST  of  the  best  standard 
varieties  : — 

CHOICEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Per  quart— si.  d.  \  Perpacket— s.  d 

Ringleader  Pea  ..         ..  1    o  1  James  Intermediate  Carrot 

Sangster'j  No.  1  do 08     Selected  Brussels  Sprouts 

Champion  of  England  ..o    q     Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower 

Veitch's  Perfection    . .        ..10     Dwarf  Mammoth  do. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra 
McLean's  Advancer  ..  ..10 
Johnson's  Wonderful  Beans  0  7 
Improved  Windsor  do.         ..  o    8 

Green  do.  08 

Early    Dun    Dwarf    French 

Beans 14 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans  ..  1     o 

Per  packet— s.  d. 

St  Osyth  Beet o    a 

Perfection  of  Beet  ..06 

Walcheren  Broccoli  ..  ..02 
Snow's  Winter  White  do.  . .  o  3 
Earl  y|  Penzance  do.  . .  . .  o  2 
Superfine  Large  Late  White  o  2 
Champion,  very  late  ..  .  ■  o  3 
Early  York  Cabbage  . .        ..01 

Enfield  Market  do 01 

Wheeler's  Imperial  do,         . .  o    1 

Red  Pickling  do 01 

Little  Pixie  Savoy  do.  ..  o    1 

Early  Horn  Carrot     . .        ..01 


Dwarf  Sandringham  Celery, 

white 

Do.  Matchless  Red    .. 
Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce    . . 
Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Let- 


O     4 


Improved     White     Spanish 

Onion o 

Hollow  Crown  Tarsnip         . .  o 
Covent    Garden    Garnishing 

Parsley  o 

Bluegown  Cucumber..         ..  1 
Gilbert's    Improved   Victory 

of  Bath  do 1 

Stockwcod  Ridge  Cucumber  o 
London  Particular  Long  Scar- 
let Radish o 

French  Breakfast  do.  ..  o 

White  Turnip  do o 

Red  Turnip  do o 

Mustard  Seed               per  or.  o 
Cress       „     o 


CHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Per  packet — s.  d. 


Per  packet-  J.  d. 


3  j  Mixed  dwarf  Rocket  Lark- 
2        spur < 

4  Do.  Double  Zinnia     ..         ..  1 
6  j  Do.  Phlox  Drummondii      ..  1 

6  j  Do.  Petunia 1 

6     Choicest  Cineraria     . .     _    . .  : 

Primula    sinensis    fimbriata, 
dark  carmine  . .         ..  : 

Do.  White         : 

Truflaut's      Paeon  y-  flowered 

Aster,  mixed           ..        . .  \ 
Dwarf          Chrysanthemum- 
flowered,  do. « 

Crown  Aster,  do < 

New  Victoria  Aster,  do.      . .  < 


Alpine  Auricula 

Antirrhinum     ..         ..         ..  o 

Show  Pansy o 

Picotee o 

Carnation  . .         . .         . .  o 

Polyanthus       o 

Intermediate  Scarlet  Stock  .  o 

Hunt's  Sweet  William        . .  o 

Mixed  English  Wallflower  .  o 

Do.  German  do.         . .        ..  o 

Do.  dwarf  German  Ten-week 
Stock o 

Do.    Large  -  flowering    Ten- 
week  Stock 0 

NewCrirason  flower  Mignot-- 

ette 02 

CATALOGUE  on  application.     A  trial  of  the  above    seeds    is 

respectfully  solicited, 

KEMP-WELCH,  Seed  Merchant,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


PULVERISED  BONE,  for  Vines,  Plants,  Grass  Land, 
and   all    Root   Crops.      Per   Bushel   or  Ton,   1   inch,   %   inch, 
\  inch  Bone  Dust 

R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Stores,  Borough  End, 
London  Bridge,  London,  S.E, 


TOBACCO    CLOTH    and    PAPER.— The    Cheapest 
and  best  article  for  Smoking  Greenhouses  and  Destroying  the  Fly. 
Price  if.  4d.  per  lb.  ;  over  10  Id. ,  if.  id.     Tobacco  Paper,  if.  per  lb.  ; 
£4  4f.  per  cwt.     Post-office  Orders  payable  at  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
JOSEPH  BAKER,  14,  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S,E. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES"  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED   BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches: — 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC  , 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

j£t4  er.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  r3,  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 
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ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office—  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing:  Director.— JAMES  ODAMS. 

A  jim tan  t  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


To  the  Trade. 

GARDEN      POTS,      PANS,     STANDS,     PROPA- 
GATING BOXES,  BASKETS,  &c,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantities.     Price  List  free. 

T.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are   made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for   ^^ 

I  KITCHEN    GARDENS,     as  "*" 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

friars,S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;   Kinesland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKERS  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  tnree  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s,  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supdied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G\  ROSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


IATENT       WEED       EXTIRPATOR. 


This  new  Garden  Tool  is  used  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c, 
and  thoroughly  Extracts  Roots  of  Weeds,  whether  of  a  fibrous  or 
tap  character,  without  disturbing  the  surface.     Price  71.  6d.  each. 

Wholesale  Agents:  POLLARD,  TEPHSON  AND  CO.,  Bear 
Garden,  Southwark,  S.E.  ;  DICK  RADCtYFFE  AND  CO.,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS.  &c.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKKTS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTRIES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  &c. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation.   

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
preen,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  [to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building-  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire:—"  The  Brickyards'at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall.and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  :  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes."  ,  ... 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  3s.,  and  iw.  6d. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in  (ill  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 

PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  ot  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.  ;  Petersburg,  605.  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  50*., 
and  55s.  ;  packing  Mats,  10s.  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  g,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  even-  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS.  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch,  London. 


BROWN'S  FLORAL  SHADING,  a  cheap  material 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom  of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold  by  most  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    ^d.  per  square  yard,  in  1  yard, 
ij^.yard,  and  2-yard  widths. 
GARDEN  MATS,  IS*,  to  21s.  per  bundle  of  10. 

TANNED  NETTING,  iHd.  p. yd.,  2yds.  wide  ;  %d,  p.  yd. ,4 yds.  wide. 
HENRY  VAN  and  CO.,  17,  Tooley  Street,  London   Bridge,  S.E. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
■\&.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20J.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20*.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  oil  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  u.  per  yard ;  ^i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6a.  per  yard.  Also 
TIFFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  w.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide ".  10J.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*-    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3f.  lod-  Per  vard- 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6%d.  to  8}{d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7%d.  and 
q\id.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  B.L.. 

THE    SILICATE    ZOPISSA    COMPOSITION. 

_L      To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.,  from 
jid  Only   by   the   Silicate    Zopissa 


To  C 

Decay.      Manufactured.  Solely 


For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   Tl 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street.  LofTdon,  EC, 
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NEW       PLANTS. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Has  much  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  descriptions  of  his  New  Plants,  which  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  the  first  week  in  May,  and  in  doing  so  begs  to  assure  his  numerous  Friends  and 
Patrons  that  those  now  offered  will  all  be  found  superior  forms  of  their  respective  classes,  and  therefore 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits  :  — 


AZALEA  SINENSIS,  GLORIA  MUNDI. 

This  is  a  magnificent  variety,  far  superior  to  the  normal  form  of 
the  plant ;  it  is  much  branched  and  very  compact  in  habit,  producing 
large  and  many  flowered  trusses  ;  the  individual  blooms  are  extra 
sized,  and  in  addition  to  the  rich  orange  and  yellow  of  the  species, 
the  upper  petals  are  suffused  with  deep  reddish  crimson. 

Price  21s.  each. 

FUCHSIA,  COQUETTE. 

A  singular  and  attractive  variety,  flowers  medium-sized,  tube  light 
carmine,  the  sepals  well  reflexed  and  waxy-white  tinged  with  rosy-pink, 
corolla  double,  petals  smooth  and  even,  the  majority  of  them  delicate 
light  mauve,  one  or  two  however  are  stained  with  cinnamon-red, 
giving  quite  a  unique  appearance. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

FUCHSIA,  DR.  HESSEL. 

Of  compact  habit  and  very  free  flowering,  buds  very  globular  and 
very  dark,  tube  and  sepals  intense  deep  carmine,  the  latter  well  reflexed, 
corolla  well  expanded,  large  and  even,  and  rich  purplish  violet  in  colour. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each, 

FUCHSIA,  LADY  DOROTHY  NEVILLE. 

This  variety  is  a  great  acquisition,  being  thoroughly  distinct  and  of 
good  habit  ;  tube  and  sepals  bright  carmine,  the  latter  broad  and  well 
reflexed  ;  corolla  large,  smooth,  and  even,  and  expanded  in  the  form  of  La 
Crinoline,  whilst  the  colour  is  a  soft  and  delicate  shade  of  mauve-pink. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

FUCHSIA,  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Tube  and  sepals  carmine,  the  latter  beautifully  reflexed  ;  corolla  very 
large  ;  petals  round  and  full,  well  expanded,  and  rich  deep  violet  in  colour. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

GLOXINIA,  COL.  JEAKES. 

An  erect  flower,  of  superb  form  ;  petals  round  and  even  and  deep 
crimson   in  colour,   throat   white   shaded   with  violet   and   dotted   with 

crimson  specks.  Price  10s.  6d.  each. 

GLOXINIA  DELICATA. 

Flowers  drooping,  tube  pure  white  without,  but  light  violet  inside, 
mouth  of  the  tube  and  base  of  lobes  soft  rose  with  a  broad  outer  margin 

of  snowy  white.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

GLOXINIA,  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Erect  flowers  of  good  form,  tube  pure  white  without,  throat  and  base 
of  petals  intense  deep  purplish  violet  suffused  with  maroon,  the  outer 
margin  soft  violet.  prjce  JOs.  6d.   each. 

GLOXINIA,  GRAND  MONARCH. 

This  is  the  finest  drooping  flowered  variety  yet  offered  ;  it  is  of  great 
size,  good  substance  and  excellent  form,  pure  white  without,  throat  and 
limb  deep  velvetty-crimson,  with  a  broad  pure  white  marginal  border  to 
the  lobes,  throat  soft  violet,  mottled  and  speckled  with  white. 

Price  10s,  6d.  each. 


GLOXINIA,  MAGENTA  QUEEN. 

Flowers  erect,  large,  and  of  good  form  ;  mouth  and  base  of  lobes 
rich  bright  crimson,  with  an  outer  broad  margin  of  light  magenta  ; 
inside  of  tube  bright  magenta. 

Price  10s.  6d.  each. 

GLOXINIA,  ROYALTY. 

A  handsome  drooping  flower,  tube  white,  limb  broad  and  even, 
colour  of  lobes  rich  violet,  with  a  marginal  border  of  mauve. 

Price  10s.  6d,  each. 

GERANIUM,  BOUQUET  DE  FLORE. 

A  superb  and  distinct  variety  of  compact  habit,  and  very  free 
flowering  ;  leaves  light  green  with  a  clear  and  well  defined  black  zone  ; 
truss  large,  dense,  and  spherical,  borne  well  up  above  the  foliage ; 
pips  large  and  full,  pure  white  with  bright  cerise  centre. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

IXORA  SANGUINEA. 

This  beautiful  variety  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  to  the  plant 
stove,  foliage  ample  and  deep  green,  producing  abundantly  its  large 
terminal  trusses  of  blooms,  which  are  rich  sanguineous  red  slightly 
shaded  with  violet.  prjce  21s.   each. 

IXORA  SPECTABILIS. 

Another  very  fine  hybrid,  which,  like  the  preceding,  will  be  found 
alike  useful  for  home  decoration  or  the  exhibition  table  ;  foliage  large 
and  full  green,  trusses  large  and  dense,  flowers  rich  salmon-red— a  shade 
of  colour  at  once  thoroughly  distinct  and  pleasing. 

Price  21s.  each. 

PTERIS  MUTILATA. 

A  compact  growing  and  very  handsome  Fern.  Whilst  coming  from 
a  considerable  elevation  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  well  in  the  cool 
fernery  ;  the  habit  is  very  dense,  fronds  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  fronds,  however,  are  decurrent,  beautifully  arching 
and  of  a  light  green  colour.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  Wardian 
case  culture.  price   |0s.  6d.  each. 

PTERIS  SERRULATA  CRISTATA  SEMI-FASTIGIATA 

This  is  a  fine  variety  of  a  well-known  Fern,  but  far  surpassing  any 
other  form  hitherto  sent  out  ;  the  growth  is  compact  and  dense,  and  it 
forms  an  immensely  large  and  broad  crested  corymb  at  the  apex,  which 
is  beautifully  crisp  and  bright  green,  whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fronds  are  developed  as  in  the  normal  form.  It  has  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Price  21s.  each. 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  SENSATION. 

Although  we  have  been  successful  in  distributing  several  fine  forms 
of  this  beautiful  plant,  all  have  been  distinct  and  capable  of  being  used 
in  conjunction  with  each  other,  and  the  present  one  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  other  variety  yet  sent,  robust  in 
habit,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  flowers  large  and  of  great  substance, 
standing  well  up  above  the  foliage,  upper  petals  intense  deep  violet-purple, 
lower  ones  clear  violet,  eye  small,  yellow  and  rayed  with  purplish  violet. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  each  ;    24s.  per  dozen. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER  H0LL0WAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN. 


75  tons 
per  acre- 
were  grown 


Suttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel 

the  Heaviest  Cropping  Mangel, 
■fi>  <)d.per  lb.,  75^.  per  cwt. 

ORDINARY    SORTS 
6d.  lb.,  42/.  cwt. 


CARRIAGE    FREE, 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 

HAVE     NO    AGENTS.  ^X 


IN  FUTURE  ALL  PACKAGES  DIRECT       Igg^fifej 

fKCM   Tut*     WU.L  BE*.!  THEIR.  ^^7 IfTr 

nj)Rr\  ,.tM.5TER£D Trademark  asankexed.  mark 

PRICE  LISTS    POST  FREE. 


,  *UF?l/, 


,_SUTT0MS» 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES. 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 

and  Clovers. 

For  HEAVY  SOILS        ,       Best  quality 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS   !  28s"   to    30s' 
1         per  acre, 

For  LIGHT  SOILS        J    Carriage  Free. 
Cheaper     Mixtures     2.0s.     to     25/.    per    acre. 

Full  particulars  of  other  Mixtures  and  complete  instruc- 
tions on  Laying-down  Land  to  Permanent  Pasture,  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 
rAS.  BACKHOUSE  AND  SON'S  New  CATALOGUE 

of  the  above  for  1871  is  now  ready.     It  contains  many   Novelties 
k"-rs. — York, 


of  great  interest    Price  O.V  each;  free  to  Purchasers.  - 


.March  1 


Limes  and  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

WM.    URQUHART    AND    SONS,     Dundee,    offer 
LIMES,  6  to  8  feet,  at  «w.  per  100;  RHODHI  >EN  DKuNS, 
2  to  3  ft.,  s&t.  per  100;  EARLY  HEATH,  for  ednin^s.  6.-.  per  100,  &c 


th  other  FOREST 


ri THORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  wii 

X  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

RUSH  and  YEATS  (late  Chivas  and  Weaver), 
Eaton    Road   and   Queen's   Park  Nurseries,  Chest. 


CiLEMATIS  ROOTS,  strong,  for  Grafting,  31.  6^.  per 
J  100,  or  301.  per  1000. 

MANETTI  STOCKS,  from  351.  to  401.  per  1000. 
TH<  'MAS  CRIPPS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Kent. 

ERICA     DEPRESSA     MULTIFLORA.  —  A     large 
Specimen  for  Sale,  well  set  with  bloom.      Price  and  size  on 
application. 

J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


GRANTHAM      and     SOUTH      LINCOLNSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
President— Right  lion.  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 

The  1873  EXHIBITION  will  "take  place  JULY  15  and  16,  at  the 
Cricket  Ground,  Grantham,  when  Prizes  upwards  of  ^250  in  value 
(including  two  Silver  Cups  and  piece  of  Plate),  will  be  awarded. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  of  Mr.  LYNE,  Bookseller,  Grantham. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 
Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogc,  LL.D. 


Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevii 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   411  Wellington    Street' 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.  


James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Eerthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1873. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Saturday,      March  22  1  Messrs.  Oownie,  Laird  &  Laing's  Show 
to  <      of    Spring    Flowers    at     the    Crystal 

SATURDAY,  April    5  (      Palace. 

/  Royal  Uotanic  (FirstExhibition  ofSpring 

WEDNESDAY,  March  26    Eoy'°r'HSonicult!.'ral    (Special    General 
'      Meeting),  at  S.  Kensington— 3  P.M. 


NEXT  Wednesday  will  be  an  all-important 
day  as  regards  the  future  of  the  ROYAL 
Horticultural  Society.  Every  Fellow,  be 
his  opinions  what  they  may,  should  deem  it  his 
duty  on  that  occasion  to  be  in  his  place,  and  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

At  the  time  we  write  opinions  continue  to  be 
much  divided.  Every  day,  almost  every  hour, 
reveals  a  new  aspect  of  affairs.  What  is  asserted 
one  day  is  contradicted  on  the  following  one.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  those  who  get  their  informa- 
tion piecemeal,  without  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  points  at  issue,  and  with  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Society,  its 
charter,  or  its  bye-laws,  should  feel  bewildered. 

For  much  of  the  confusion  the  Society  has  to 
thank  the  Council.  After  the  adverse  vote  they 
expressed  their  intention  of  resigning  ;  then  they 
discovered  that  they  could  not  legally  do  so,  and 
to  put  themselves  in  order  on  this  point  they 
instructed  their  solicitor  to  frame  a  bye-law, 
which  should,  if  approved  by  the  general  meet- 
ing, give  them  the  power  they  required  of 
retiring  from  the  conduct  of  the  Society's  affairs. 
This  proposed  new  bye-law,  together  with 
another  relating  to  proxies,  has  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and,  of  course,  the  natural  impression 
would  be  that  the  Council  are  honestly  desirous 
of  redeeming  their  promise.  But  we  believe  the 
fact  is  the  reverse — they  do  not  wish  to  resign  ; 
and  although  they  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
do  so, and  though  they  haveprinted  and  circulated 
a  proposed  bye-law  to  enable  them  to  resign  in  a 
body,  they  are,  indirectly  at  least,  taking  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  very  bye-law  they  themselves  propose  !  This 
in  itself  will  not  serve  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  Fellows.  In  addition  to  this  the  Council 
have  issued  a  statement  embodying  their  reasons 
for  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  arrangements 
proposed  with  the  Commissioners. 

We  know,  then,  what  is  the  policy  of  the  old 
Council.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  bye-laws.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to 
us,  as  it  did  to  the  Defence  Committee,  judging 
by  the  circular  issued  by  them,  that  the  new  rule 
was  an  equitable  one — that  gentlemen  had  as 
much  right  to  the  use  of  proxies  as  ladies  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  almost  certain  abuse  of 


proxies  in  great  crises  like  the  present — when  we 
consider  that  a  Council  with  such  means  at  their 
disposal  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
or  their  nominees  in  power  for  perpetuity  with 
little  or  no  power  to  outsiders  to  infuse  new  blood 
when  required,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coinage  of 
more  proxies  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

Next  as  to  the  resignation  under  the  proposed 
new  bye-law.  We  have  seen  that  the  Council  is 
playing  a  double  game  in  this  matter,  and  the 
only  favourable  construction  we  can  put  upon 
their  action  is,  that  they  have  ascertained  that 
such  a  bye-law  is,  after  all,  not  legal  as  they  sup- 
posed, and  that  on  Wednesday  next  they  will 
tell  the  Fellows  so.  Indeed  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  at  all  clear  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
Society  to  make  the  alteration.  The  charter 
says,  "  there  shall  for  ever  be  a  Council  ; "  "  the 
said  Council  shall  consist  of  15  members, 
appointed  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned ;"  the  subsequent  mention  being  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  annual  meeting  "  the  Fellows 
then  present  shall  proceed  by  method  of  ballot 
to  put  out  and  remove  some  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
shall  and  may,  by  method  of  ballot,  elect  three 
other  discreet  persons ;"  besides  which  "  any  such 
annual  meeting  as  aforesaid  may  accept  the 
resignation  of,  or  for  incapacity  remove,  any  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Council  for  the  time 
being,  and  elect  in  manner  aforesaid  any  person 
or  persons  from  among  the  Fellows  in  the  place 
of  the  retiring  members;"  but  no  permission  is 
given  them  to  throw  up  their  office  and  transfer 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  an 
entirely  new  body.  The  charter  therefore  requires 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Fellows — ladies  only 
excepted  ;  and  further  expressly  provides  that  a 
fixed  proportion  (one-fifth  of  the  existing  Council) 
should  be  annually  changed. 

But,  assuming  that  the  Council  can  legally 
resign,  and  at  other  than  an  annual  meeting — 
which,  we  suppose,  will  be  known  for  certain  on 
Wednesday — what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Some, 
looking  to  the  acknowledged  worth  and  excellence 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  as  individuals, 
and  to  the  inexperience  and  'prentice  hands  of  a 
new  Council,  would  have  the  old  one  re-elected 
at  once. 

This  is  not  our  view.  We  shall  only  be  too 
glad  to  welcome  back  a  proportion  of  the  old 
members,  good  men  and  true  as  they  are — men 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  horticultural  body, 
but  we  hold  that  all  this  agitation  will  be  worse 
than  useless  if  new  blood  be  not  infused.  The 
objection  which  is  said  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  old  Council  to  acting  on  a 
new  one  with  some  fresh  colleagues  is  childish 
and  unpatriotic,  and  savours  too  much  of  the 
high  and  mighty  regime  which  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  crisis — a  crisis  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  averted  had 
the  Council,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  shown 
more  confidence  in  their  constituents. 

Although  impressed  with  the  idea  that  sooner 
or  later  the  best  course  to  pursue  will  be  to 
separate  entirely  from,  but  to  work  in  harmony 
with,  the  Commissioners,  this  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  most  politic  course  at  the  present  juncture. 
As  we  said  in  a  preceding  article,  there  must  be 
a  via  media — some  possible  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  three  somewhat  antagonistic 
interests — those  of  the  horticulturists,  of  the 
Kensingtonians,  and  of  the  Commissioners,  may 
be  reconciled. 

We  may  venture  without  impropriety,  we  hope, 
to  suggest  to  the  Defence  Committee,  and  to  the 
Fellows  at  large,  that  they  should  exert  their 
influence  to  support  and  give  their  votes  to 
whichever  plan  may  seem  to  them  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  case  as  above  stated.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  several  plans  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Defence  Committee.  The  main 
features  of  one  of  them  are  the  following  : — 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  to  hold  their  respective  positions  under 
the  original  agreement,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  otherwise 
herein  agreed  on.  The  Society,  consequently,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  incorporated  without  let 
or  hindrance,  the  gardens,  conservatory,  and  arcades 
being  left  entirely  in  its  hands. 

The  Commissioners  to  have  the  use  of  the  passage  way 
over  the  arcades  for  the  visitors  to  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions, in  consideration  of  which  the  Society's  rent  to  be 
taken  as  paid. 

The  season-ticket  holders  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  allowed  access  to  the  Society's  South  Kensing- 
ton Garden  from  the  Exhibition  buildings,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Exhibition  period. 

From  the  opening  day  until  the  end  of  June,  visitors  to 
the  International  Exhibitions,  other  than  season-ticket 
holders,  to  have  access  to  the  Society's  gardens  on  pay- 
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ment  of  6d.  to  the  Society,  except  on  Saturdays  and  show 
days,  when  the  ordinary  charge  is  to  be  paid  for  admission. 

From  and  after  July  1  the  visitors  to  the  International 
Exhibition  to  be  admitted  to  the  Society's  gardens  free  of 
charge,  daily,  except  on  Saturdays  and  show  days,  when 
the  ordinary  charge  is  to  be  paid. 

In  consideration  of  the  privileges  mentioned  in  Nos.  4, 
5,  and  6,  the  Commissioners  to  pay  to  the  Society  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  debenture  debt  as 
may  be  necessary  to  extinguish  that  debt  conterminously 
with  the  expiration  of  the  Society's  lease  (18  years) — say 
/2800,  the  said  annual  sum  of  ^2800  to  be  devoted  to 
the  liquidation  of  a  portion  of  the  debenture  debt,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  the  interest  annually  payable 
theron  by  the  Society. 

We  may  also  allude  briefly  and  in  general 
terms  to  a  plan  which  was  sketched  out  inform- 
ally at  a  large  meeting  of  Fellows  which  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  at  which  meeting 
three  delegates  from  the  Defence  Committe 
were  present  by  invitation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  state  fully  what  took  place  at  that  meeting, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  danger  as  to  the  abuse  of 
proxies  was  pointed  out,  and  comment  made  on 
the  fact  that  the  existing  Council,  as  a  resigning 
body,  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  legislate  on 
any  other  matters  than  those  immediately  per- 
taining to  their  resignation.  A  manifesto  drawn 
up  by  five  Fellows,  and  which  will  be  found  else- 
where, was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
explained  that  both  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  Government  Surveyor,  endorsed  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  document,  and,  more- 
over, what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
endorsed  the  following  propositions  as  having 
their  approval,  and  as  being  such  as  they  would 
be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. These  propositions  are  in  substance — 
we  are  not  able  to  cite  them  textually — as 
follows  : — 

1.  That  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be  left  in 
entire  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, with  the  exceptions  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

2.  That  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  desirous  of  passing 
into  the  garden,  must  pay  the  rate  of  admission  for  the 
day,  whatever  it  may  be. 

3.  The  Society  to  allow  the  Exhibition  visitors  to  use 
the  upper  storey  of  the  quadrant  arcades  as  passage-ways 
to  the  Exhibition  and  Albert  Hall,  passing  behind,  but 
not  through  the  conservatory. 

4.  The  Exhibition  visitors  to  have  access  to  a  gang- 
way, comprising  half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  arcades. 

5.  The  Commissioners  to  pay  annually  a  lump  sum  in 
cash  (amount  not  determined)  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Society  for  the  above-mentioned  privileges. 

Assuming  the  substantial  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
arrangement  which  is  thus  said  to  be  approved 
of  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Hunt,  and  asserted  as 
likely  to  be  recommended  by  them  as  such  to 
*he  Commissioners,  is  simpler,  better,  and  more 
advantageous  to  the  Society  than  any  terms 
which  the  Council  have  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  obtain.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cole's  acknow- 
ledged skill  in  tactics  should  make  us  hesitate 
ere  we  allow  ourselves  to  listen  too  intently  to  his 
blandishments. 

Some  days  must  elapse  before  the  voters 
who  read  these  lines  will  be  called  on  to  exercise 
their  franchise,  and  in  the  interval  some  changes 
are  almost  sure  to  occur  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  ; 
let  us  urge,  therefore,  that  country  Fellows, 
ladies,  and  others  interested  in  the  matter  from 
a  horticultural  standpoint,  will,  if  they  have 
no  means  of  procuring  information,  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  one  or  other 
members  of  the  Defence  Committee.  The  Ken- 
singtonians  will  doubtless  collect  their  proxies, 
the  old  Council  theirs.  Independent  horticul- 
turists should  send  theirs  to  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee, care  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  best  terms  for  the  Society  and  its 
Fellows,  and  the  welfare  of  all  branches  of  horti- 
culture. The  responsibility  for  the  application 
made  for  proxies  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  rests 
with  himself  individually,  and  not  with  the 
Defence  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  a  right 
decision  should  be  come  to  on  Wednesday,  and 
horticulturists  should  assuredly  putaside  personal 
partialities,  and  vote  for  those  men  and  those 
measures  which  they  think  most  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  Society  and  most  advantageous 
to  horticulture. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Council 

relative  to  the  new  bye-laws  above  referred  to  : — 
The  Council  hereby  summon  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  Council- 
room,      at     South     Kensington,      on    Wednesday, 
March  26,  at  3  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 


the  following  new  bye-laws  which  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  at  a  meeting  held  by 
them  on  March  ir,  1873. 

1.  The  existing  bye-laws  of  the  Society  numbered  63 
and  82  are  hereby  revoked  and  repealed,  and  the  following 
bye-laws  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  them. 

2.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to 
appoint,  by  written  proxy  in  the  form  marked  D  in  the 
appendix  to  the  existing  bye-laws,  any  gentleman,  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  vote  for  him  or  her  at  all  or  any 
general  meetings  of  the  Society. 

3.  Any  member  or  members  of  the  Council  may  resign 
his  or  their  seat  or  seats  by  sending  a  written  notice  to 
that  effect,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
every  vacancy  in  the  Council  by  resignation  under  this 
bye-law  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  if  less  than  half  of  them  resign  at  any  time,  and 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  a  general  meeting,  if  the 
members  of  the  Council  resigning  are  half  or  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  body ;  and  if  half  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  resign  at  any  one  time,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Fellows  shall  be  called  so  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  such  resignation,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  resigning  members  of  the  Council  ;  and  until  such 
general  meeting  shall  have  been  held  the  resigning 
members  shall  continue  members  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
be  capable  to  act  as  such. 

Statement  by  the  Council. 

The  above  bye-laws  have  been  prepared  to  enable  the 
present  Council  to  resign  in  a  body,  in  consequence  of  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  general  meeting  on  the  18th  ult,,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Council. 

The  paragraph  on  which  this  adverse  vote  was  carried 
was  as  follows  : — "The  Council,  looking  to  the  position 
of  matters  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  are  satisfied 
that  their  policy  in  this  respect  was  wise  and  ought  to  be 
persisted  in."  This  policy  referred  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  Council  to  work  harmoniously  with  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners. 

The  following  reasons  induced  the  Council  to  adopt  the 
policy  alluded  to. 

The  Council  have  had  two  great  sources  of  anxiety 
pressing  upon  them,  viz.,  the  debenture  debt  of  ,£49.700, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  retain  the  lease  of 
the  gardens. 

The  original  debenture  debt  of  ,£50,000  was  incurred  in 
making  the  gardens.  The  Commissioners  spent  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  amount  in  building  the  arcades  which 
surround  them. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
gardens  and  the  interest  on  the  debentures  have  been 
satisfied,  the  Society  has  to  pay  to  the  Commissioners 
yearly,  by  way  of  rent,  all  the  surplus  receipts  from  the 
gardens  up  to  £2400.  If  after  these  payments  have  been 
made  there  remains  a  balance,  the  profits  are  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  parties. 

The  Society  are  also  bound  to  devote  annually  three- 
fifths  of  their  share  of  these  profits  to  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  debenture  debt. 

It  is  further  provided  that,  should  the  receipts  from  the 
gardens  to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent  fail  for 
five  consecutive  years  to  amount  in  any  one  year  to  £2400, 
the  lease  should  be  at  an  end  without  notice.  Should, 
however,  the  total  sum  (in  rent  and  profits)  paid  to  the 
Commissioners  amount  to  an  average  of  ,£2400  a  year 
from  the  commencement  of  the  term,  the  lease  remains  in 
force. 

These  three  important  facts  as  respects  the  working  of 
this  agreement,  and  the  present  wishes  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  that  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  should 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  gardens,  had  much 
weight  with  the  Council  : 

1.  The  Society  has  only  twice  paid  its  rent  to  the  Com- 

missioners, viz.,  in  1862  and  in  1871,  and  in  both 
instances  the  payment  was  made  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Exhibitions. 

2.  The  Society  has  only  been  able  to  pay  off  ^300  of 

the  debenture  debt,  and  that  was  paid  in  one  of 
the  Exhibition  years,  viz.,  1862. 

3.  The  division  of  profits  under  the  terms  of  the  lease 

makes  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society  virtually 
partners. 
The  terms  offered  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
and  under  negotiation  with  the  Council  when  the  annual 
meeting  took  place,  doubtless  entailed  some  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  and  especially  upon  that 
section  of  the  Society  dwelling  near  the  gardens.  These 
terms  would — 

1st — Have  made  ample  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
proper  object  of  the  Society,  viz.,  the  encourage- 
ment of  horticulture. 
2d — Have  enabled  the  Society  to  remain  in  possession 
of  the  gardens  without  risk  of  forfeiting  the  lease, 
and  virtually  without  payment  of  rental. 
3d — Have  provided  the  means  of  liquidating  the  deben- 
ture debt — a  debt  which  every  Fellow  must  feel 
desirous  to  have  extinguished  ;  and 
4th— Have  met  the  reasonable  wishes  of  their  partners, 

the  Commissioners,  in  a  spirit  of  equity. 
For  these  reasons  the  Council  still  consider  that  the 
policy  ' '  was  wise,  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in." 

The  West  of  England  Rose  Show  will  be 

held  at  Hereford  on  Tuesday,  July  8. 

The   annual    exhibition  of  the  Woodhridge 

Horticultural  Society  will  he  held,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Lieut. -Col.  Long,  in  the  Abbey  grounds, 
Woodbridge,  on  June  26  and  27. 

Mr.   Glaisher  writes  as  follows   concerning 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
March  15,  1873  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  at  sea-level  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  was  about  29. 7  inches.  By  noon  of  the  I  Ith 
the   reading   had  decreased   to   29.2  inches,  but  had 


again  risen  to  29.9  inches  by  noon  of  the  15th.  The 
mean  daily  values  were,  without  exception,  in  defect 
of  the  average,  on  the  1  ith  to  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from 
52$°  on  the  9th  to  420  nearly  on  the  14th,  and  the 
lowest  at  night  from  4of*  on  the  9th  to  27J*  on 
the  14th.  The  daily  ranges  of  temperature 
averaged  about  130.  On  the  9th  the  mean 
daily  temperature  was  5. 2°  above  the  average, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  low 
values  were  registered,  and  the  departures  in 
defect  of  the  average  were  respectively: — loth,  l".5  ; 
nth,  i°.3  ;  12th,  2*.2;  13th,  6*.i;  14th,  7°;  15th, 
4°.4.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  by  a  thermo- 
meter placed  in  the  sun's  rays  was  96*  on  the  13th, 
and  the  lowest  of  one  placed  on  the  grass  at  night  was 
i8°  on  the  14th.  The  weather  throughout  the  week 
was  extremely  variable  ;  on  the  first  three  days  frequent 
showers  of  rain  and  hail  fell,  and  snow  also  fell  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  13th.  The  amount  measured  was 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was 
generally  S.W.  till  the  nth,  changing  to  N.  and  N.E. 
on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  and  to  E.  on  the  15th. 
On  the  last-named  day  the  pressures  were  heavy, 
one  gust  reaching  23  lb.  on  the  square  foot.  A  faint 
aerial  arch  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  loth. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  52^°  at  Blackheath,  and  524°  at  Nottingham,  to 
46°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over 
the  country  being  500.  The  extreme  low  night 
temperatures  varied  from  320  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to 
240  at  Hull,  the  general  average  being  2750.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  varied  from  28I0  at 
Nottingham  to  140  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean 
high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  48!°  at  Ports- 
mouth and  41^°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general 
average  of444°-  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  340  at  Bristol  to  294°  at  Hull,  with  an  average  value 
of  3  2°  (nearly),  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperature 
varying  from  I7j°at  Portsmouth  to  84°. at  Newcasde- 
on-Tyne.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
37}0,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth  (39°),  and  the 
lowest  at  Hull  (354°).  Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the 
week  at  Bristol,  to  the  amount  of  1  inch  nearly,  but 
this  amount  was  exceeded  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
nearly  at  Hull  in  a  fall  of  five  days  only.  The  least 
amounts  measured  were  at  Nottingham  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne — a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  nearly.  The  weather  during  the  week  was  cold, 
dull,  and  cloudy,  with  snowstorms  at  most  places  ; 
the  wind  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  blew  from 
S.S.W.  and  W.,  at  the  end  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  A 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  with  thunder  occurred  at  Nor- 
wich on  the  loth,  with  frequent  showers  of  rain,  hail, 
and  snow. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
from  4S0  at  Paisley  to  43!"  at  Glasgow,  with  a  general 
average  of  460.  The  lowest  temperatures  at  night 
ranged  from  330  at  Greenock  to  2S40  at  Leith,  with 
an  average  value  of  31^°.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  week  was  3S  j°,  the  highest  being  at  Perth,  400,  and 
the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  37l°.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount 
of  i\  inch  at  Greenock,  while  at  Leith  only  \  of  an 
inch  was  measured  ;  the  average  fall  was  |  of  an  inch 
nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  48!°,  the 
lowest  28%  the  mean  385,  and  rainfall  4  an  hich 
nearly. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  Ovule  or  seed  pre- 
vious to  Fertilisation  has  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  observation  and  discussion  among  botanists.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  there  are  two  parts  to  be  accounted 
for,  the  central  nucleus  and  the  covering  of  this  nucleus. 
Without  detailing  the  many  explanations  which  have 
been  given,  we  may  cite  the  conclusions  of  the  most 
recent  observer  of  these  matters,  M.  G.  Le  Monnier, 
who,  in  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  Annates  des 
Sciences  NatureUes,  considers  the  nucleus  to  be  a 
cellular  outgrowth  from  the  midrib  of  a  lobe  of  a 
leaf,  while  the  covering  is  forme  \  from  the  lobe  itself. 
The  nucleus  in  most  flowering  plants  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  upper  or  vascular  side  of  the  carpellary 
leaf,  while  in  Conifers  it  is  a  development  from  the 
lower  or  liber  side  of  the  leaf.  Of  the  two  coats  of 
the  ovule,  primine  and  secundine,  the  former  alone, 
with  few  exceptions  (Euphorbias)  has  any  vessels, 
the  latter  is  a  mere  process  of  the  primine,  and  usually 
disappears  as  the  ovule  ripens  into  the  seed. 

Dr.  Beke,   the  eminent  traveller,  is  about  to 

proceed  to  Sinai,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  the  Mount  of  God  (Exodus  xix.,  16— 18). 
Dr.  Beke  feels  no  doubt  that  Mount  Sinai  is  an 
extinct  volcano,  which  was  in  an  active  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  and  he  appeals  for  subscrip- 
tions to  aid  him  in  solving  these  questions. 

In   the   last  number  of  the   Bulletin    0/   the 

Botanical  Society  of  France  is  a  paper  on  DOUBLE 
Flowers,  by  M.  Fermond,  in  which  the  general 
arrangement  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that  published 
in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Report  ot  tfte 
International  Botanical  Congress  oj  Lotuiont  1 866.  A 
considerable  number  of  copies  of  this  report  were  sent 
after  the  Congress  to  various  public  institutions,  and  to 
distinguished  botanists  in  France,  but  in  scarcely  a  single 
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instance  was  even  the  receipt  acknowledged,  while  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  corresponding 
Paris  Congress  which  found  their  way  to  the  libraries 
of  this  country  may,  we  believe,  be  summed  up  by  a 
cipher. 

ISAAC  ANDERSON-HENRY. 

Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  better  known  as  Isaac 
Anderson  (for  the  addition  "Henry"  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  annex,  rendered  necessary  by  the  material 
requirements  of  a  deed  of  entail),  is  a  Scotsman,  born 
at  Caputh,  in  Perthshire,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  and  descended  from  the  Andersons  of 
Aucliranie,  a  family  who  ought  to  have  something 
horticultural  in  their  disposition,  for  their  lands  have 
been  held  of  the  Crown  on  payment  of  a  white  Rose 
at  midsummer  yearly  for  several  centuries. 

He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  for  a  number  of 
years      practised      in 
Edinburgh  as  a  soli- 
citor to  the  supreme 
courts.  Although 

favourably  known  as 
a  judicious  and  able 
man  of  business,  Mr. 
Anderson  never  took 
very  kindly  to  the  dry 
details  of  the  law, 
and  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted 
gladly  renounced 

them.  His  fame  as 
a  horticulturist  was 
made,  however,  while 
fully  occupied  with  his 
professional  pursuits, 
and  his  researches  and 
observations  were  con- 
ducted in  the  morning 
and  evening  when  he 
escaped  from  the 
office  in  town  to  his 
pleasant  home  in  the 
environs  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

His  tastes  for  na- 
tural science  were  first 
developed  about  1S36, 
by  his  having  for 
his  nearest  neighbour 
another  amateur,  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  was  an 
enthusiast  in  plants, 
especially  bulbs.  Once 
launched  he  made  ra- 
pid progress,  and  from 
the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  his  having 
had  a  gardener  who 
was  skilful  in  hybrid- 
ising (an  accom- 
plishment then  little 
thought  of  by  ordin- 
ary gardeners)  he  was 
led  to  occupy  himself 
a  good  deal  with  that 
branch  of  horticul- 
ture. Success  pro- 
duced its  usual  conse- 
quence— a  still  greater 
love  for  its  subject, 
which,  as  its  results 
gradually  unfolded 
more  and  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  Nature, 
ere  long  grew  into  a 
passion,  which  ended 
by  making  Mr.  Ander- 
son  one  of  the  fore- 
most hybridisers  of  his 
day.  His  little  garden 
became  celebrated. 
Every  one  who  loved, 
botanical  or  horticul- 
tural studies  was  sure 

to  find  there  something  new  or  interesting,  and  it  natu- 
rally became  a  favourite  resort  with  kindred  spirits. 

The  culture  of  newly-introduced  plants,  and  more 
especially  of  alpine  species,  was  the  other  branch  which 
he  specially  affected,  and  in  this,  too,  he  was  somewhat 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  for  it  was  undoubtedly 
bis  intimate  correspondence  with  Professor  Jameson, 
of  Quito,  that,  by  supplying  fuel  to  his  lamp,  led  to 
his  extensive  prosecution  of  that  most  delightful  branch 
of  horticulture.  The  skill  and  pains  bestowed  in  the 
culture  and  rearing  of  plants  from  such  regions  cannot 
be  adequately  represented.  No  branch  of  culture 
affords  more  scope  for  the  intelligence  and  resources  of 
the  horticulturist  than  that  of  plants  from  tropical 
countries  of  such  exceptional  altitude  as  11,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  this  source  came  many  new  plants,  which  have 
been  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
and  elsewhere,  of  which  we  may  mention — 

Calceolaria    chelidonioides,    figured    in   Lindley    and 
Paxton's  Flower  Garden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  143,  in  1852, 
Calceolaria  ericoides. 


Pitcairnea  pungens,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5356. 

Micranthella  Candollei,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5455,  in  1864. 

Calceolaria  hyssopifolia,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5548,  in  1865. 

Pleroma  sarmentosa,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5629,  in  1867. 

Draba  violacea,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5650,  in  1867. 

Delostoma  dentatum,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5754,  in  r86g. 

Calceolaria  Henrici,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5772,  in  1869. 

Tacsonia  eriantha,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  57^0,  in  1869. 

Tacsonia  quitensis,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5876,  in  1870. 

Fuchsia  sessilifolia,  introduced  in  1866,  Bot.  Mag., 
tab.  5907,  in  1871. 

Muntingia  Calabura,  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  5982,  in  1872. 

Salvia  rubescens,  Bot.  Mag.,  X.  5947,  in  1872. 

Brachyotum  confertum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6018,  in  1873. 
Besides  many  others  from  various  quarters,   not  yet  let 
out. 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  in  1S41,  and  soon  was  elected  a  member  of  its 
Council,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
Society    was    revolutionised,     and   the   Experimental 


in  1867  and  186S,  and  were  contributions  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  made  by  him  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duties  as  its  President.  These  papers  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
given  to  science.  They  were  upon  his  own  speciality, 
and  contain  an  epitome  of  his  observations  and  expe- 
riments during  many  previous  years.  They  will  be 
found  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  and  so 
far  as  they  go  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  authority 
on  the  points  treated  of.  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  a  paper  on  these  subjects  embodied  in  another 
classical  work,  viz.,  a  contribution  to  M'Intosh's 
Book  of  the  Garden,  which  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  did 
Mr.  Anderson  the  honour  to  adopt  and  recommend  in 
his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Anderson-Henry  has  also    contributed  various 

interesting  communications  to  the  Scientific  Committee 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which,   as  well 

as  of  many  other  learned  Societies,  such  as  the  Linnean 

Society,     the     Royal 

Society  of  Edinburgh, 

&c,  he  is  an  honoured 

member. 


THAW   LINES. 


ISAAC    ANDERSON-HENRY. 


Garden  belonging  to  it  merged  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden. 

Among  the  papers  communicated  to  that  Society  by 
Mr.   Anderson  was   a   rather  important  one,    on  the 
necessity  of  free  access  of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants,  a 
condition  very  little  attended  to.     This  necessity  forced 
itself  on  his  notice  from  his  observation  of  some  cut- 
tings which  he  had  put  in  a  glass  to  strike  in  water. 
He  had  allowed  the  water  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
1  without  being  renewed,  and  a  film  of  sufficient  con- 
j  sistency  to  exclude  air  had  gathered  on  its  surface. 
j  The  consequence  was  that  roots  were  thrown  out  from 
i  the  stems  above,  and  not  from  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
beneath  the  water. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  this  was  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  effect  which  surrounding  trees  by 
pavement  produces  on  the  health — a  consequence  now 
well  recognised,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
paper  scarcely  at  all  thought  of.  Other  important 
papers  of  Mr.  Anderson's,  especially  one  on  hybridi- 
sation, and  another  on  pure  hybridisation,  will  occur 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers.     These  were  written 


The  season  has 
been  distinguished  by 
the  number  and  short 
duration  of  its  tiny 
snow  storms.  The 
snow  has  fallen  fast, 
and  thawed  almost  as 
rapidly,  and  this  has 
happened  again  and 
again  ;  it  has  there- 
fore offered  unusual 
facilities  for  observa- 
tion. It  is  well  known 
that  the  snow  disap- 
pears under  trees  much 
sooner  than  from  the 
open  ground.  Various 
reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  this — the 
first  and  most  obvious 
being,  that  as  the  top 
intercepts  the  snow 
in  falling,  less  snow 
reaches  the  ground 
under  trees  than  in  the 
open,  and  conse- 
quently less  time 
would  be  needed  to 
melt  it.  This  seems 
clear  as  an  axiom ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it 
by  no  means  covers 
all  the  observed  facts ; 
such,  for  instance, 
that  the  snow  does  not 
melt  equally  all  round 
the  tree,  nor  fastest 
where  the  top  is 
thickest,  and  where, 
consequently,  on  this 
hypothesis,  the  snow 
layer  is  thinnest.  On 
the  contrary,  the  thaw 
lines  or  patches  are 
most  capricious,  now 
shrinking  in  far  be- 
neath the  overhanging 
canopy,  and  again 
running  out  a  long 
way  beyond  the  shel- 
ter of  the  branches. 
Again,  were  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  a 
mere  mechanical  affair 
of  varying  thickness, 
then  it  would  in- 
variably melt  soonest 
under  evergreen  trees. 
But  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case.  For  instance,  I  observed  last  week 
the  snow  completely  gone  under  a  huge  Wych  Elm, 
while  the  branches  of  Pinus  excelsa,  Sabiniana,  macro- 
carpa,  and  others,  rested  upon  it  all  round.  On  the 
interception  theory  alone  this  seemed  quite  inexplicable. 
Another  explanation  may  be  hazarded.  The  trees 
are  centres  of  warmth,  each  bole  and  branch  affecting 
the  snow  as  a  fire  would,  only  in  a  lesser  degree.  This 
theory  would  explain  the  difference  between  the  Elm 
and  the  Pine  thus  :— The  Elm,  being  the  largest  tree, 
spared  the  more  caloric  for  the  snow,  and  hence  it  was 
the  sooner  melted.  The  deciduous  tree  may  also  have 
had  another  thing  in  its  favour.  Its  heat  had  free 
course  to  the  snow,  its  bare  boughs  offering  little,  if 
any,  resistance  to  the  passage  of  caloric  from  the  tree 
to  the  ground,  whereas  the  Pine  branches  were  so 
many  screens  to  intercept  the  warmth,  the  difference 
being  as  a  fire  in  a  room  without  anything  before  it, 
and  the  same  fire  with  a  full  clothes-horse.  But, 
then,  on  this  supposition,  the  snow  ought  to 
have  dissolved  regularly  all  round  the  bole  and 
main  branches,    beginning  at    the    trunk    and    melt- 
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ing  in  ever  widening  circles.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  as  already  stated, 
the  thaw  lines  are  most  eccentric,  and  apparently 
capricious.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  each 
tree  is  a  centre  of  warmth,  the  power  of  vegetation  to 
resist  cold,  and  maintain  a  superior  temperature  to  the 
surrounding  air  being  one  of  the  most  wonderful  with 
which  it  is  endowed  ;  and  doubtless  part  of  this  heal 
assists  in  the  clearing  of  the  snow  from  under  and 
around  them  ;  but  the  theory  of  internal  heat  seems  to 
me  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts. 

Another  possible  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  trees  reflect  back  much  of  the  heat  that 
reaches  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  This  would 
account  for  much  of  the  irregularity  of  the  thaw  lines. 
At  whatever  turn  or  angle  the  branch  or  bole  received 
most  heat,  a  corresponding  amount  would  be  thrown 
off  at  that  point.  The  result  would  be  the  most  irre- 
gular and  otherwise  inexplicable  thaw  lines  ;  and  such 
we  find. 

Supposing  this  theory  to  be  the  correct  solution,  it 
must  follow  as  a  rule  that  the  thaw  lines  would  be 
longest  on  the  southern  side  of  trees.  They  are  so, 
though  sometimes  they  run  out  on  the  west  and  even 
towards  the  north  and  east.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  mass  of  branches  or  size  of  bough  above  would 
to  some  extent  control  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
thaw  lines  beneath.  This  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  the  case,  but  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  and  so 
extraordinary  as  to  prevent  the  theory  of  reflected  or 
refracted  heat  being  accepted  as  the  sole  solution. 
Doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  causes,  and  it  may  account  for 
many  at  first  unaccountable  configurations  of  thaw 
lines,  but  it  cannot  explain  all — those,  to  wit,  that 
extend  far  beyond  reach  of  the  overshadowing  top. 

Prevailing  winds,  shelter  and  exposure,  soils,  &c, 
also  exert  considerable  influence  in  accelerating  or 
retarding  the  melting  snow  under  trees.  Assuming  the 
theory  of  the  diffusion  of  innate,  or  the  reflection  of 
borrowed  heat,  it  would  almost  seem  at  times  as  if 
each  tree  had  its  own  specific  and  distinct  power  of 
melting  snow.  I  have  observed  even  considerable 
differences  among  Firs,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  Abies, 
for  instance,  exerting  greater  solvent  powers  on  the 
snow  around  them  than  Tinuses,  while  the  Araucaria 
exerts  little  or  no  melting  power.  Then,  again,  Elms 
seem  to  melt  the  snow  faster  than  Oaks. 

After  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  matter — 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  authorities  to  consult 
— I  know  of  none — I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  agent  in  melting  the  snow  may  be  the  living 
roots.  These  not  only  have  life  but  heat,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  part  with  their  heat  when  the  super- 
incumbent earth  becomes  much  colder  than  themselves. 
This  hypothesis  would  cover  all  the  facts,  such  for 
instance  as  the  thaw-line  running  out  here  and  there  far 
beyond  the  sweep  of  the  tops,  which  seems  inexplicable 
on  any  other  supposition.  But  accept  the  melting 
agency  of  the  roots,  and  the  most  inscrutable  thaw  lines 
follow  as  a  natural  result  ;  for  what  can  be  more 
erratic  than  the  course  of  roots  in  the  earth?  How 
often  we  find  one  suddenly  arrested,  as  if  by  some 
tyranny  of  fate,  and  others  rushing  on,  yard  after  yard, 
as  if  racing  over  the  earth  were  the  only  business  of 
its  life.  It  is  just  so  with  these  thaw  lines  ;  on  ex- 
amining them  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  monster 
crab  or  lobster,  with  some  of  its  claws  bent  in  close, 
and  others  stretched  to  monstrous  dimensions.  I 
traced  a  thaw  line  from  a  Cedar  the  other  day  full 
20  yards  from  the  bole. 

Accepting  the  agency  of  the  roots,  the  whole  question 
of  the  difference  of  length  of  thaw  lines  and  the  dif- 
ference in  time  in  melting,  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
length,  size,  number,  and  nearness  to  the  surface  of  the 
roots. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  the  views  of  your  correspondents  upon 
it.  I  hope  to  bring  the  root  theory  to  the  test  of 
demonstration  with  the  next  fall  of  snow.  D,  T.  Fish. 


THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
"  The   Royal    Horticultural   Society  and   the   Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  '1851:   their  Position  in 
Regard  to  Each  Other.     By  Five  Fellows. 

"  On  July  24,  i860,  the  Society  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  to  take  from  them,  "on  a 
lease  for  31  years,  from  the  1st  or  June,  1861,  the  piece  of 
land  of  about  22  acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  here- 
after called  the  gardens,  upon  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Each  party  to  lay  out  ,£50,000  on  the  gardens  and  the 
buildings.  The  interest  of  £40,000  of  the  £50,000  spent 
by  the  Society  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  receipts  from  the 
gardens,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Kensington  and 
Chiswick  Gardens,  which  expenses  are  to  be  passed  by  a 
joint  committee,  composed  of  three  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  three  named  by  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  with 
a  casting  vote  for  the  Commissioners,  thus  giving  them 
absolute  power  to  control  the  expenditure.  After  these 
two  charges,  namely,  the  expenses  of  the  gardens  and  the 
interest  on  the  borrowed  money,  have  been  satisfied,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Society  should  pay  to  the  Com- 
missioners, by  way  of  rent,  all  the  surplus  profits  from  the 
receipts  of  the  gardens  up  to  a  maximum  sum  of  £2145 
[afterwards  raised  to  £2400],  after  which,  if  in  any  one 
year  there  were  still  surplus  profits,  they  were  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  parties,  thus  making  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society  partners  mutually  interested  in 
the  profits. 


"  The  Society  were,  however,  bound  to  devote 
annually  three-fifths  of  this  latter  named  surplus  (or  rather 
of  their  moiety  of  it)  to  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  their 
debentures. 

"It  was  further  agreed  that  if  the  profits  from  the 
gardens  to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent  should 
fail  for  five  years  running  to  amount  in  any  one  year  to 
£2400,  then  that  the  lease  should  be  at  an  end  without 
further  notice  ;  unless  the  sums  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
shall  amount  to  an  average  of  £2400  a  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  term. 

"The  first  five  years  were  given  as  years  of  grace, 
during  which  this  arrangement  did  not  count. 

"  In  1866,  however,  the  years  began  to  count,  and  in 
1871,  the  last  year  of  the  second  five  years,  the  Society 
paid  to  the  Commissioners  £2400.  The  lease  was  thus 
secured  for  another  five  years,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Society  should,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lease,  pay  in  some 
one  year  on  or  before  1876  a  sum  of  ^2400.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  agreements  to  prevent  the  Society  paying 
this  sum  of  £2400  indirectly  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  Society,  or,  if  necessary,  the  Fellows  might  meet 
together  and  agree  to  pay  £1,  or  less,  each,  extra  sub- 
scription for  one  year,  in  order  to  secure  the  lease.  [This 
is  open  to  question.     See  Charter.  Eds.] 

"The  Council,  in  1872,  handed  over  £1200  of  the 
Society's  money  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent,  whereas 
only  £269  of  profits  remained  after  paying  the  expenses 
and  interest  on  debentures.  This  amount  [£1200]  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  annual  accounts,  and  thus 
brought  the  revenue  account  apparently  £931  in  debt  ; 
the  fact  being  that  this  account  can  never  appear  in  debt 
if  any  rent  at  all  is  paid,  since  rent  is  only  due  when  there 
is  a  profit. 

"  This  error  was  overlooked  by  the  Council,  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Fellows  by  an  individual  Fellow  at  the  adjourned  general 
meeting  on  February  18,  1873. 

1 '  This  £931  will  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Society. 

"  The  Society  may,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of 
the  31  years,  give  notice  to  the  Commissioners  to  renew 
the  lease  for  a  further  term  of  31  years,  and  if  the  Com- 
missioners decline  to  renew,  they  become  liable  for 
£20,000  (afterwards  raised  to  £25,000)  of  the  Society's 
debenture  debt,  as  a  maximum ;  but  anyhow  the  Com- 
missioners are  liable  and  bound  to  pay  £15,000  to  the 
Society  if  they  have  no  debenture  debt  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  or  if  the  debenture  debt  is  under  £15,000. 

"  The  arcades  were  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
they  retained  their  rights  over  them,  except  over  the 
circular  or  quadrant  arcades  leading  to  the  conservatory, 
which  the  Commissioners  absolutely  demised  to  the  Society 
and  included  in  the  31  years'  lease,  and  they  are  the 
Society"s  usque  ad  ccelum. 

"The  Society  and  their  visitors  have  a  right  of  wayand 
promenade  in  the  middle  and  lower  arcades — subject, 
however,  to  the  Commissioners  having  power  to  place  and 
let  stalls  in  the  lower  arcades  only,  and  the  occupiers  of 
the  stalls  can  pass  to  and  from  them  without  payment  to 
the  Society,  but  strangers  cannot  go  to  these  stalls 
without  payment  to  the  Society  of  the  charge  of  admission 
for  the  day  (which,  apparently,  may  be  anything  the 
Society  may  fix  from  time  to  time). 

"As  regards  the  upper  or  quadrant  arcades,  the  Com- 
missioners reserved  rights  only  over  the  parts  which  form 
the  vestibules  to  theN.E.  and  N.W.  entrances,  and  which 
reserved  parts  are  coloured  green  in  the  plan  annexed  to 
the  agreement ;  but  strangers  cannot  pass  through  them 
without  payment  to  the  Society  of  the  price  of  the  day, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  no  rights  whatever  over  the 
circular  arcades  leading  to  and  passing  behind  the  con- 
servatory. 

"The  Society  have  two  entrances,  one  S.E.  in  Princes 
Gate,  the  other  S.W.  [now  closed]  exactly  opposite,  in 
Queen's  Gate. 

"  This  can  be  opened  by  the  Society  at  any  time. 

"Another  entrance  is  secured  by  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment in  the  N.W.  corner,  which  will  be  mentioned  further 
on. 

' '  The  entrances  at  the  N.W.  and  N.  E.  in  Princes  and 
Queen's  Gate  respectively,  belong  to  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners,  and  they  can  close  them  to  the  Society 
by  six  months'  notice.  The  Society  would  then,  however, 
open  their  S.W.  entrance  in  Queen's  Gate  and  their 
N.W.  entrance  in  Gore  Lane  ;  thus  they  would  have 
three  entrances  in  place  of  four  at  present. 

"  The  debenture  debt  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
amounts  to  about  £47,000  [?£49,700.  Eds.].  The  interest 
is  charged,  as  before  said,  upon  the  receipts  from  the 
gardens.  The  debenture  holders  have  no  real  security 
for  their  principal  or  interest,  but  if  the  Commissioners 
refuse  to  renew  the  lease  of  the  Society  for  another  term 
of  31  years  they  (the  Commissioners)  will  have  to  pay  off 
£25,000  of  the  Society's  debenture  debt.  If,  however, 
the  Society  get  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  the  debenture 
holders  have  no  security  for  their  principal  being  repaid 
in  1890,  as  stipulated,  the  debenture  holders  having  no 
claim  on  the  land,  the  land  being  also  partly  mortgaged 
to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Commissioners.  The  Society, 
its  property  and  funds,  except  the  profits  from  the 
gardens,  are  especially  exempted  from  any  liability  on 
account  of  the  debentures,  or  the  interest  on  the  same. 

"  On  the  20th  November,  i860,  theSocietyand  the  Com- 
missioners entered  into  a  supplemental  agreement,  by 
which  the  Society  became  tenants,  at  six  months'  notice, 
of  an  additional  piece  of  land  at  the  N.W.  of  the  gardens, 
whereon  to  erect  gardener's  house,  engine-house,  tanks, 
&c,  and  for  which  they  have  to  pay  is.  a  year  as  rent. 
This  agreement  also  gives  the  Society  a  right  of  way  by  a 
lane  or  road  (called  Gore  Lane)  to  the  gardens. 

"  If  the  Commissioners  stop  this  road  they  are  bound  to 
provide  another  access  to  the  gardens,  and  if  they  turn 
the  Society  out  of  this  additional  land  they  are  bound  to 
reinstate  upon  some  other  portion  of  their  estate  at  South 
Kensington,  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment, all  the  buildings  and  works  that  the  Society  have 
erected  thereon,  so  that  practically  the  Society  are  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  in  this  possession. 


' '  On  the  1st  March,  1861,  the  Society  and  the  Commis- 
sioners entered  into  a  second  supplemental  agreement,  by 
which  each  party  is  empowered  to  raise  ^£60,000,  in  place 
of  the  £"50,000  of  the  original  agreement,  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  gardens,  and  therefore  the  annual  maximum  of  profits 
which  the  Commissioners  could  claim  as  a  third  charge  on 
the  receipts  from  the  gardens  was  raised  from  .£2145  to 
£2400,  as  before  stated. 

"All  disputes  between  the  parties  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  these  agreements  shall 
be  finally  determined  by  an  arbitrator,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Attorney-General  of  England. 

"  February  28,  1873." 

[The  above  remarks  embody  the  view  taken  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  resident  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Garden,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  substantially  correct  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B. 
EDS.] 


EXOTIC  SKETCHES.— III. 

Palms  have  of  late  become  such  general  favourites, 
not  only  for  stove  culture  but  also  as  parlour  plants 
and  for  room  decoration,  that  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  give  our  readers 
illustrations  of  the  newly  introduced  or  more  remark- 
able species.  The  Palm  family  has  had  many  bio- 
graphers, and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering 
that  the  members  combine  utility  with  beauty,  for  no 
family  of  plants  have  more  important  or  more  varied 
uses. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  the  family  is 
the  Talipot  Palm  (Corypha  umbraculifera,  L.).  It  is 
a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  and  forms  a  perfectly 
straight  trunk  60  to  70  feet  high,  distinctly  marked  by 
rings  showing  the  position  of  former  leaves.  These  are 
fan-shaped,  borne  at  the  extremities  of  prickly  petioles, 
sometimes  6  or  7  feet  long.  A  fully  expanded  leaf  is 
nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  measures  about  12  feet 
across.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  terminal  panicle, 
often  very  large,  and  when  fully  opened  form  a  very 
graceful  object.  Our  illustration  (fig.  77)  is  engraved  from 
an  excellent  photograph  (by  Mr.  L.  H.  Skeen)  of  a  tree 
at  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  and  shows  it  at  the  period  of 
full  flower,  and  when  many  of  the  leaves  are  withered 
and  drooping.  The  leaves  of  the  Talipot  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  tree  to  the  natives,  who 
use  them  as  umbrellas,  and  by  sewing  several  of  them 
together  make  large  tents.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  persons  of  rank  in  Ceylon  to  have  one  or  more  of 
these  leaves  carried  before  them  in  processions. 
Divided  into  strips,  they  are  used  for  writing  upon,  or 
made  into  books.  John  R.  Jackson,  Kew. 


THE  FERTILISATION  OF  GRASSES. 

{Concluded  from  p.  362.) 

In  most  of  the  cases  already  mentioned  the  stigmas 
are  short-lived  ;  there  are,  however,  others  in  which 
cross-fertilisation  is  facilitated  by  the  stigmas  remaining 
receptive  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  falling  off 
of  the  anthers.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  which  {1)  the  flowers  remain  open  until  the 
anthers  have  fallen  off,  the  stigmas  alone  remain- 
ing fresh  and  receptive  ;  (2),  the  stigma  protrudes  from 
the  closed  flowers,  and  remains  fresh  after  the  falling 
of  the  anthers ;  and  (3),  the  flowers  never  fully  open, 
but  both  stigmas  and  anthers  project  from  the  closed 
flowers,  the  former  remaining  fresh  the  longest.  To 
the  first  class  belong  yEgilops  cylindrica  and  bicornis, 
and  Avena  pubescens  and  planiculmis  ;  to  the  second, 
Andropogon  Gryllus  (polygamous),  Elymus  sabulosus, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  Lolium  perenne,  Secale  montanum 
(in  contrast  to  S.  cereale),  Bromus  longiflorus,  Festuca 
borealis,  Kceleria  cristata,  and  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  in 
the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  the  feathery  stigmas  only  project  from  the 
closed  flowers,  while  the  lower  unpollenised  part  of  the 
style  is  completely  covered  up  ;  while  to  the  third  class 
belong  Hordeum  bulbosum,  Paspalum  elegans,  and 
Panicum  sanguinale  and  crus-galli. 

b.  Cross-fertilisation  and  Self-fertilisation  Possible  to 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  Degree. — In  some  grasses  the 
stigmas  and  anthers  are  mature  at  the  same  time, 
either  protruded  or  in  closed  flowers,  and  the  fila- 
ments are  either  stiff  or  bend  round  towards  the  anthers. 
To  this  category  belong  Bri/.a  maxima  and  media, 
Triticum  cristatum,  Cynosurus  cristalus,  IIolcus  lana- 
tus,  Hordeum  jubatum,  Setaria  italica,  Maizilla  stolo- 
nifera,  Lappago  racemosa,  Gaudinia  fragilis,  Vulpia 
geniculata,  Lepturus  subulatus,  Chloris  cucullata  and 
gracilis,  Eleusine  Tocusso  and  coracana,  Crypsis  acu- 
leata,  Lolium  temulenlum,  Bromus  secalinus  (in  warm 
weather),  Festuca  elatior,  Stipa  pennata,  Lasiagrostis 
splendens,  and  others. 

c.  Self-fertilisation  Favoured,  but  not  occurring 
Exclusively.  —  Avena  sativa,  orientalis,  and  nuda. 
When  the  weather  is  cold  and  rainy,  the  anthers 
dehisce  without  the  flower  opening,  and  self-fertili- 
sation is  inevitable.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
all  these  cases  some  flowers  arc  produced  which  arc, 
or  at  least  may  be,  cross-fertilised.  Similar  pheno- 
mena are  observed  in  Bromus  secalinus  and  Boissiera 
bromoides. 

Hordeum  vulgare,  distichum,  and  hexastichum. —  In 
all  observations  made  by  the  author  on  different  species 
of  Barley  no  flowers  were  found  to  be  open,  but  all 
were  self-fertilised,  even  before  the  spike  was  pro- 
truded from  its  sheath.  Delpino,  however,  has  estab- 
lished at   least  the  possibility  of  cross-fertilisation  in 
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these  species.  The  spike  of  Hordeum  vulgare  has  six  in  its  sheath.  When  first  protruded  the  stigmas  are  tilised,  or  open  cross-fertilised  flowers  are  produced.  In 
rows  of  flowers,  and  shows  in  cross-section  the  form  of  j  already  dead,  thus  showing  the  highest  degree  of  self-  |  Hordeum  .^Egiceras  self-fertilisation  only  has  as  yet  been 
a  rectangle.    The  flowers  of  the  two  middle  rows  never  !  fertilisation.     There  are,  however,  among  these  fertile  :  observed. 

open,  and  are  therefore  subject  exclusively  to  self-  j  flowers  a  very  few  which  are  destined  for  cross-fertili-  j  Professor  Hildebrand  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that 
fertilisation,  while  the  flowers  of  the  other  four  rows  |  sation.     These  flowers  remain  five  or  more  days  longer  ;  the  conditions  of  pollenation  or  fertilisation  must  be 


FIG.    77. — THE  TALIPOT   PALM    (CORVPHA   UMBRACULIFERA),    FROM   A   PHOTOGRAPH   TAKEN    IN    CEYLON. 


open  slightly,  and  behave  nearly  like  the  flowers  of 
Wheat.  In  Hordeum  distichum  the  flowers  are  also 
arranged  in  six  rows,  but  only  those  of  the  two  middle 
rows  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  while  those  of  the 
four  other  rows  are  very  small,  imperfect,  containing 
stamens  only,  or  (according  to  Hildebrand)  absolutely 
without  sexual  organs.  The  fertile  flowers  never  open, 
and  are  fertilised  while  the  spike  still  remains  buried 


unpollenised  than  the  rest,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  being  more  transparent  and  larger  ;  they 
open  slightly,  so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  foreign  pollen, 
especially  from  the  male  flowers.  In  Hordeum  muri- 
num  the  circumstances  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  H. 
distichum. 

In    Oryza  clandestina,  however,  the  conditions   of 
weather  appear  to  determine  whether  closed  self-fer- 


observed  in  each  single  species,  since  closely  allied 
species  of  the  same  genus  show  strikingly  different  phe- 
nomena in  this  respect ;  and  moreover  each  separate 
species  may  exhibit  very  different  behaviour  when  ex- 
posed to  different  conditions  of  climate.  To  this  end 
it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  observations  on  this  very 
important  and  interesting  subject  may  be  forthcoming 
from  botanists  in  different  countries.  A.   W.  B. 
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Home  Corrcspanbeitee. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Lady  Fellows' 
Proxies. — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to 
a  lithographed  letter,  signed  "George  F.  Wilson," 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  lady  Fellows,  asking  for 
their  proxies  in  favour  of  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  and 
stating  that  the  writer  is  an  old  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  not  a  member  of  the  present 
Council,  and  also  that  he  intends  to  use  his  proxies  to 
keep  the  present  Council  in  power.  It  might  be 
supposed  from  this  letter  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  an 
independent  member  of  the  Society  honestly  wishing 
to  support  the  Council ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Council  up  to 
February  II,  1873,  is  responsible  for  the  report  and 
accounts  which  were  not  adopted  by  the  General 
Meeting,  and  is  responsible  for  the  disastrous  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Council  in  1872.  His  former  colleagues 
are  the  persons  whose  resignation  we  shall  meet  to 
complete  on  March  26.  His  letter,  therefore,  has  the 
appearance  of  an  underhand  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
decision  of  the  General  Meeting.  Considering  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Council  of  whose  policy  and  acts 
disapprobation  was  expressed,  I  am  surprised  at  his 
canvassing  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  passed  against 
him  and  his  former  colleagues.  I  am  more  than  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  suppressed  in  his  letter  all 
mention  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  Council  in  1872, 
and  up  to  February  II,  1S73.  I  am  afraid  that  by  this 
suppression  he  has  already  obtained  many  proxies,  and 
I  entreat  all  those  who  have  so  sent  them  under  mis- 
apprehension, to  write  and  revoke  the  appointment, 
and  to  trust  their  proxies  to  independent  Fellows  who 
will  maintain  the  right  of  the  Fellows  to  control 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  overhaul  their  own  accounts. 
Alfred  Slade,  21,  Elvaston  Place,  Sottth  Kensington. 
March  20. 

The  Use  of  Proxies. — As  I  may  possibly  not  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  Wednesday  next,  would  you  kindly  allow 
me  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  proposed  amended 
bye-law,  No.  63.  As  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  the  horticulturists  a  fair  share  of 
representation  on  the  Council,  I  shall  much  regret 
seeing  any  such  bye-law  carried.  It  will  completely 
defeat  the  object  for  which  so  much  time  and  money 
have  been  expended.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  the  power  to  the  constituent  body,  it  is  the 
invariable  practice  to  limit  the  proxy  power  to  those 
who  do  not  reside  or  possess  any  place  of  business 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  chief  office  of  the 
Society.  Even  with  such  limitations,  this  proposed 
bye-law  has  been  rejected  by  many  public  bodies.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  admit  this  power,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  has  surrendered  it.  The  great 
objection  to  the  bye-law  is  that  it  practically  gives  the 
Council  for  the  time  being  the  power  of  electing 
its  own  successors.  Thus  it  becomes  a  self-elected 
body,  and  its  members  re-elect  themselves  for  life. 
Again,  as  the  Council  always  possesses  the  only 
correct  list  of  Fellows,  it  is  at  once  apparent  what 
immense  advantage  any  Councils  will  have  when  they 
oppose  any  movement  they  may  please  to  consider 
adverse  to  themselves.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  persons  who  always  support  the  ruling  body, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  These  persons  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  vote,  but  would  willingly 
sign  any  proxy  sent  them  by  the  ruling  body. 
The  notorious  mismanagement  of  railway  companies 
has  been  over  and  over  again  traced  to  this  source. 
Any  proposed  reform  is  at  once  swamped  by  the  pro- 
duction of  proxies  sufficient  to  outnumber  the  votes  of 
the  shareholders  present,  who  would  naturally  represent 
the  class  most  interested  in  the  measures  under  dis- 
cussion. I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  merely  remark 
that  the  charter  throughout  speaks  of  "the  Fellows 
then  present,"  as  having  certain  powers.  The  power 
is  too  great  to  be  given  to  any  governing  body  what- 
ever. I  can  only  add  that  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  still 
considers  that  the  policy  which,  in  a  less  objectionable 
form,  they  admitted  by  their  report  to  be  a  failure, 
"was  wise,  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in."  Anti- 
Proxy. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — I  am  induced  to  write 
from  reading  your  article  on  Araucaria  imbricata  in 
your  paper  of  March  I.  Trees  of  this  kind  must  some- 
times possess  flowers  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  cone,  from 
the  following  fact : — We  have  a  small  tree  here,  which 
in  the  autumn  of  1871  formed  seven  female  cones.  In 
the  spring  of  1S72  I  tried  to  procure  male  catkins  to 
fertilise  them,  but  failed  in  getting  them,  so  that  I  had 
no  hope  of  the  cones  filling  their  seeds.  However, 
seeing  the  squirrels  busy  under  the  tree,  I  looked  and 
found  the  cones  were  throwing  down  well-matured 
seed.  I  had  them  gathered  and  sowed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November  last,  in  a  stove,  and  I  believe  they 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  grew,  and  are  now  fine  healthy 
plants  from  1  inch  to  34  inches  high.  I  am  quite 
certain  male  catkins  were  never  near  the  cones,  nor  are 
they  to  be  found  within  10  miles  of  this  place.  I  have 
written  the  above  to  show  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  that  they  need  not  despair  of  obtaining 
plants  from  female  cones  only,    M.   Henderson,  Cole 


Orion  Hall  Gardens.  [Is  it  not  most  probable  that 
male  cones  were  on  the  same  or  other  neighbouring 
trees,  but  were  overlooked  ?  Ed9.] 

Thinning  Peaches. — Mr.  Tillery,  in  your  Calendar 
a  fortnight  ago,  advises  leaving  this  uncompleted  until 
after  stoning.  The  same  gentleman  gives  the  same 
precaution  in  your  number  for  March  15,  and  many 
others  at  divers  times  who  have  written  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  have  given  the  same 
advice.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tillery,  or  some  other  of  your 
practical  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  why 
it  is  necessary  to  delay  the  operation  until  then  ?  I 
cannot  see  that  Peaches  Nos.  2  and  3  assist  No.  I  to 
remain  on,  which  is  the  very  one  I  want.  W.  P.  R., 
March  17.  [If  one  could  make  sure  of  the  stoning  of 
fruits,  the  sooner  the  thinning  was  done  the  better ;  but 
gardeners  know  too  well  that  the  stoning  period  is  a 
critical  one,  and  wisely  refrain  from  thinning  out  until 
they  can  see  which  are  most  likely  to  come  to  maturity. 
Eds.] 

Mice  Eating  Vines. — Referring  to  Mr.  Webb's 
inquiry,  I  had  some  years  ago  a  grievous  infliction  of  this 
nature.  I  had  six  Vines  planted  outside  the  house, 
and  trained  in  under  the  glass  ;  they  had  flourished 
several  years,  and  the  stems  were  about  2  inches  in 
diameter.  Having  been  told  on  good  authority  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  the  roots  covered  during  the 
winter,  and  protected  against  the  winter  rain  and  snow- 
falls, I  had  these  -Vine  roots  covered  the  beginning  of 
November  with  some  inches  of  dry  leaves,  and  those 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  The  Vines  did  not  break  as 
usual  in  the  spring,  and  on  removing  the  covering  it 
was  found  that  mice  had  taken  possession  of  the  com- 
forts provided  for  the  Vine  roots,  and  had  eaten  away 
the  bark  entirely  round  five  of  the  Vines,  and  destroyed 
them  ;  in  the  case  of  the  sixth,  the  circuit  had  not  been 
quite  completed.  The  five  were  replaced  by  new 
Vines,  and  the  sixth  was  left  for  the  chance  of  recovery  : 
this  has  borne  fruit  every  year  since,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  previously.  I  have  since  adopted  just 
the  same  process  of  covering  the  roots  of  the  new  and 
the  old  Vines,  with  the  precaution  of  placing  broken  glass 
for  some  distance  round  the  roots  under  the  covering, 
which  has  proved  to  be  an  effectual  protection  against 
the  enemy.    Charles  Lawrence,  Cirencester. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  have  been  much  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  B.  Clarke's  paper  on  this  subject  at 
p.  362.  The  less  colour  the  more  delicacy  would  be  a 
brief  statement  of  his  theory.  And  certainly  many 
facts  point  in  that  direction,  such  as  the  undoubted 
one  that  the  Red  Flourball  has  been  almost  entirely 
exempt  during  the  past  season,  and  that  Black  Potatos 
have  been  seldom  or  never  affected.  Again  white- 
flowered  varieties  of  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  more  delicate 
than  those  of  other  colours.  Take,  for  instance,  white 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums.  The  number  of  facts 
marshalled  by  Mr.  Clarke  all  pointing  in  this  direction 
are  numerous  and  weighty.  He  omits  to  name,  how- 
ever, that  the  paler  the  leaf  the  weaker  the  constitu- 
tion. And  there  are,  as  every  observer  knows,  almost 
an  endless  series  of  green  in  the  haulms  of  Potatos, 
ranging  from  the  palest  to  the  densest  shades,  touching 
yellow  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  and  black  at  the 
other.  All  the  dark-leaved  and  stemmed  varieties  are 
distinguished  by  unusual  vigour  of  growth.  Your 
readers  can  testify  how  far  these  dark-leaved  sorts  have 
been,  relatively  to  others,  free  from  disease.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  interesting  series  of  facts 
illustrative  of  colour  as  index  to  vital  power,  and  con- 
sequently possibly  as  an  antidote  to  disease.  D.  T. 
Fish. 


Araucaria  Bidwillii. — In  the  Kew  Museum  there 
is  a  fine  collection  of  native-grown  cones  of  this  Arau- 
caria, as  also  a  mounted  series  of  the  separated  scales 
and  seeds,  from  a  comparison  of  which  with  the  figure 
in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  quoted  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  last  week,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
aforesaid  figure  fairly  represents  the  acuminate  points 
of  the  scales.  In  the  Museum  specimens  many  of  the 
points  have  been  broken  off,  but  some  still  remain 
which  have  become  somewhat  shrivelled  in  course  of 
drying';  in  all  cases  they  are  quite  recurved,  but  some 
are  bent  down  close  to  the  under  side  of  the  scale.  The 
spines  upon  the  lower  scales  of  the  cone  engraved  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  last  week  (p.  361),  though 
somewhat  longer,  are  very  similar  to  those  appended  to 
all  the  scales  of  the  Museum  cones.  The  jagged  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  of  the  scales  of  the  Kew  grown 
cone  is  due  to  the  shrivelling  and  consequent  breaking 
up  of  the  spines  into  fibrous  strips.  Most  of  the  cones 
in  the  Museum  collection  are  nearly  spherical,  and 
measures  about  8  inches  in  diameter  ;  one,  however, 
measures  12  inches  high  by  7  inches  diameter.  John 
P.  Jackson,  Museum,  A'czv. 

Anybody's  Greenhouse. — Although  I  possess  a 
greenhouse  out  of  my  room,  I  have  managed  to  bring 
one  inside  also.  It  consists  of  the  tops  of  four  Carrots 
and  two  Mangel  Wurzels  in  saucers,  and  one  plant  of 
the  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  none  of  which  cost  anything, 
and  most  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  an  artisan. 
They  all  grow  in  a  not  very  light  room  on  a  warm 
mantelpiece,  the  Carrot  tops  growing  first  and  much 
faster  than  the  Mangel.  If  this  is  pleasing  to  me,  who 
live  in  the  country  and  have  houses,  what  might  it  not 


be  to  a  town-liver  with  nothing  green  to  look  at?  The 
Carrots  are  like  beautiful  Ferns,  the  Mangels  like 
exotics.  East  Somerset. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— "  Consis- 
tency "  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  virtue,  but  before  Professor 
Dyer  makes  a  parade  of  it,  he  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss. His  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society  maybe 
counted  by  months,  my  own  by  more  years  ;  and  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  my  former  remarks,  he  will 
find  my  complaint  is  of  15  years'  standing,  and  is  as  strong 
now  as  it  was  then.     Nearly  15  years  ago  I  applied  for 
arrears  of  Proceedings,  and  they  were  sent  to  me  by  a 
railway  parcel,  which  cost  4*.   6d.    carriage,   though  by 
book  post  the  parcel  would  not  have  cost  more  than 
a  fourth  of  that  sum.     I  protested  against  the  imposition, 
and   the  carriage  was  refunded  by  the  Society.     Four 
years  ago  I  made  another  demand  ;  a  second  batch  was 
sent,  with  a  note  stating  that  the  Report  upon  Manures  was 
in  the  press,  and  should  be  forwarded  immediately  it  was 
published,  but  the  "  immediately"  is  still  running,  and 
may  run  until  the  crack  of  doom.     Now  as  a  proof  of  the 
slovenliness  of  the  office  business,   I    may  state  that  in 
each  of  the  above  cases  the  then  clerk  in  charge  had  to 
apply  to  me  to  know  what  part  I  had  last  received,  showing 
that  no  register  of  the  supply  of  Proceedings  had  been  kept. 
In  the  interim  above  referred  to  I  have  rarely  received  a 
line  from  the  Society  except  by  special  application — not 
even  the  schedule  of  prizes,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
sent  to  every  "exhibitor."     Professor  Dyer's  citing  the 
number  of  Fellows  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society   is  a  singularly  inconsistent 
statement.     Each  Fellow,   I  presume,  pays  his  subscrip- 
tion, and,  doing  so,  has  no  right  to  have  his  privileges 
abridged  except  by  his  special  consent.     I  have  given  no 
such  consent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  complaints  have 
been  long  and  loud  of  the  scurvy  treatment  which  has 
been  meted  out  to  me.     If  I  stood  alone  in  these  com- 
plaints I  would  be  silent ;  the  inner  circle  may  fare  better, 
but,  so  far  as  we  outer  country  people  are  concerned,  the 
complaint  of  systematic  neglect  is  all  but  universal.     No 
society  ever  prospered  under  such  maladministration,  and 
instead  of  each  provincial  exhibition  being  a  centre  around 
which  new  interests  and  influences  might  be  collected,  we 
find     that    the    meanness    and     shortcomings    of    the 
executive     generally     bring      the    Society      into      con- 
tempt.     For  example,    at    Nottingham    there   are   two 
horticultural  societies,  one  of  almost  centenarian  origin, 
the  other,  the  St.  Ann's,  composed  exclusively  of  working 
men,  doing  good  and  vigorous  work.     The  latter  found 
upwards  of  150  exhibitors,  and  many  of  their  exhibits 
were  the  wonder  of  the  exhibition,  upwards,  I  am  told,  of 
80  prizes  being  taken  by  them.     The  older  society  did 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  work.     To  mark,  however,  the 
Council's  sense  of  obligation  to  these  societies,  four  special 
gold  medals  have  been  sent  to   each.     The  collective 
weight  of  the  four  sent  to  the  society  which  did  the  most 
work,  the  "St.  Ann's,"  equals  three  sovereigns,  the  four 
sent  to  the  "old  society"  balancing  five  sovereigns.    The 
outcome  of  this  thoughtless  injustice  is  to  bring  the  Royal 
Society  into  the  well-merited  contempt   of  the  working 
men,   and  though  my  sympathies  do  not  centre  in  the 
"  new  "  (political)  idol,  I  must  confess  he  has  a  just  reason 
for  complaint.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  has  ever  foundered.     It  never 
had,  has  not,  and  without  a  radical  change  (I  fear)  never 
will  have  any  sympathy  with  exhibitors.     They  are  the 
means  to  a  given  end,  but  that  end  accomplished,  what 
then  ?  Put  them  aside  until  their  services  can  again  be  made 
profitable.  What  the  Horticultural  Society  want,  and  has 
long  wanted,  is  a  competent  and  responsible  managing  head, 
some  gentleman  of  executive  ability  and  social  standing, 
to  whom  members  of  the  Society  could  look  with  a  chance 
of  having  their  complaints  redressed,  and  from  whom  the 
officials  of  the  Society  and  the  exhibitors  would  obtain 
what  they  would  consider   "fair  play."     At  present  the 
executive  atoms  of  the  Society  have  no  cohesion,  each  is 
pulling  against  the  other,  and  most  are  afraid  of  doing 
right  for  fear   of  offending  some  one.     The  fact  is,  the 
house  is  divided  against  itself,    and  with  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  not  disinclined  to  pull  the  tiles  off,  chaos 
must  follow.     If  Professor  Dyer  can  change  these  things, 
he  may  make  sure  of  the  support  of  An  Old  Exhibitor. 
March  16. 

Doubtless  your  next  issue  will  contain  the  further 

statement  by  the  Council  and  the  new  bye-laws  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  on  the  26th.  These 
bye-laws  seem  framed  to  pass  any  meeting  of  Fellows 
likely  to  be  got  together  at  South  Kensington.  The  law  s 
themselves  seem  to  be  good  and  reasonable,  and  if  judged 
merely  on  their  merits,  would  probably  commend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  Fellows.  But 
read  in  the  light  of  your  leader  [see  p.  325],  and 
other  utterances  of  a  similar  purport  that  have  reached 
me,  it  seems  that  all  who  vote  for  the  new  bye-laws  are 
also  to  be  understood  as  voting  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Council  in  a  body.  I  think  this  most  unfortunate.  For 
instance,  I  highly  approve  of  the  Fellows  being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  or  papers  sent  to  the 
secretary  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  why  voting  Aye  to  that  sensible 
proposal  should  be  interpreted  as  virtuallya  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Council  for  a  policy  which  "was  wise,  and  ought  to 
be  persisted  in."  And  so  also  in  lesserdegree  in  regard  to 
the  new  bye-law  No.  3.  It  seems  only  right  and  business- 
like ;  but  if  adopted  the  Council  propose  resigning  in  a 
body.  In  a  word,  the  new  bye-laws  cannot  be  considered 
on  their  merits,  nor  apart  from  the  question  in  dispute— 
the  resignation  of  the  Council.  So  1  presume  all  who 
oppose  that  resignation  will  be  compelled  to  vote  No  to 
these  amended  bye-laws.  I  confess  I  see  no  hope  of 
horticulture  gaining  aught  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Council.  If  new  or  better  terms  arc  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Commissioners,  which  you  seem  to  think  possible, 
the  present  Council  ought  to  be  able  to  get  them.  If  not, 
then  experience  would  surely  enable  them  to  work  the 
offered  terms  to  the  gain  of  horticulture.  Even  those  who 
condemn  the  Council  must  admit  they  are  closely  bound 
by  the  iron-like  fetters  of  adverse  circumstances.    They 
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are  debtors  in  the  hands  of  strong  creditors  ;  the  latter 
must  hold  the  whip  hand,  let  who  will  be  elected  to  the 
Council.  There  is  wonderful  force  in  what  you  say  about 
new  men  being  oiled  over.  By  losing  the  Council  in  a 
body  we  introduce  chaos,  which  may  end  in  higher  order, 
more  beauty,  but  is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  crash,  a 
wreck,  a  ruin.  No  good  can  come  to  the  gentle  art  of 
horticulture  by  such  a  violent  revolution.  Our  mission 
is  to  improve,  not  destroy.  In  this  sense  let  us  try  to 
bridge  over  the  present  crisis.  As  a  few  planks  that 
might  prove  useful  for  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  the  following  amendments  for  the  consideration 
of  the  forthcoming  meeting.  Instead  of  the  revised  bye- 
laus  to  move — ist,  That  the  subject  in  dispute  be  re- 
ferred to  the  whole  of  the  Fellows  by  means  of  voting 
papers.  2d.  To  defer  the  question  to  the  next  annual 
meeting,  thus  allowing  the  adverse  vote  of  the  84  to  blow 
past  ;  and,  3d.  To  authorise  the  present  Council  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Commissioners  for  one  year,  instead  of 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  as  specified  in  the  nth 
paragraph  of  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Council  on 
February  12.  These  amendments,  or  others  in  a  similar 
sense,  would  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  local, 
and  consequently  interested  Fellows,  afford  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  bring 
forth  the  valuable  fruits  of  a  year's  experience.  If  after- 
wards a  clear  majority  of  the  Fellows  condemned  the 
policy  of  the  Council,  the  course  of  action  would  be 
clear ;  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  fogs  of  passion  would 
have  blown  aside,  and  the  mighty  question  at  issue  be  at 
least  decided  only  and  alone  in  the  interests  of  horticul- 
ture. D.  T.  Fish,  March  18. 

Perfumes  :  Fenugreek. — I  do  not  think  that  the 
book  published  by  Messrs.  Piesse  &  Lubin,  which  I  re- 
member seeing  reviewed  many  years  ago,  gave  much 
information  about  distilling  or  preserving  perfumes, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  further  information  in  your 
columns.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  Fenugreek  is 
grown,  i.e.,  what  sort  of  land  and  manure  is  necessary, 
time  of  sowing,  yield  per  acre,  and  where  seed  can  be 
procured  cheap  ?  R.  H.  S.  [As  a  garden  plant  it  is 
of  the  easiest  culture  in  light  soil.  Eds.]. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. — In  the  "Noctes 
Ambrosiana"  of  BlackivoocCs  Magazine  for  May,  1830, 
the  following  dialogue  is  inserted  about  transplanting 
trees : — 

"  Tickler.  How  are  your  transplanted  trees,  James  ? 

"Shepherd.  A'  dead. 

"  Tickler.  1  can't  endure  the  idea  of  a  transplanted 
tree.  Transplantation  strikes  at  the  root  of  its  character 
as  a  stationary  and  steadfast  being,  flourishing  where 
Nature  dropt  it.  You  may  remove  a  seedling,  but  it  is 
sacrilege  to  hoist  up  a  huge  old  Oak  by  the  power  of 
machinery,  and  stick  it  into  another  soil  far  aloof  from  its 
native  spot,  which  for  so  many  years  it  had  so  sweetly  or 
solemnly  overshadowed. 

"  Shepherd.   Is  that  feeling  no  a  wee  owre  imaginative? 

"  Tickler.  Perhaps  it  is,  and  none  the  worse  for  that 
either.  On  looking  at  a  tree  with  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or 
beauty,  one  has  always  a  dim  notion  of  its  endurance,  its 
growth  and  decay.  The  place  about  it  is  felt  to  belong  to 
it,  or,  rather,  they  mutually  belong  to  each  other,  and 
death  should  alone  dissolve  the  union. 

"■Shepherd.  Nae  mair  aboot  it.  It  is  still  useful  sic 
transplantation  ;  and  I  esteem  every  man  wha  by  ony  sort 
of  genius,  skill,  or  study,  contributes  to  the  adornment  of 
naked  places,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  the  beautifying 
of  the  earth.  Sir  Henry  has  dune  that  in  his  degree,  and 
therefore  in  ae  sense  or  licht  be  rank  of  among  the 
poets " 

This  must  have  been  written  after  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
of  Allanton's  work  appeared  on  the  transplantation  of 
large  trees.  Having  had  some  experience  in  trans- 
planting trees  of  large  size  with  machinery,  perhaps  a 
list  of  the  varieties  which  I  have  found  to  grow  best 
may  be  of  interest  to  intending  planters.  I  have  found 
the  Oak  and  Thorn,  of  the  hard-wooded  trees,  when  of 
any  size,  the  most  difficult  to  shift  without  great  care, 
and  even  then  they  seldom  grow  into  healthy  trees. 
The  Oaks,  if  transplanted  from  plantations  where  they 
have  grown  close  together,  and  placed  in  a  bleaker 
situation,  feel  the  want  of  the  shelter  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  having  their  tap  and  main  roots 
severed  in  raising  them,  they  soon  show  symptoms  of 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence.  If  the  tops  of  the 
trees  are  cut  off  on  purpose  to  throw  more  vigour  into 
the  lower  branches,  it  only  hastens  their  end,  for 
in  that  case  the  bark  begins  to  peel  off  at  the  cuts,  and 
proceeds  gradually  lower  until  the  trees  die,  or  get 
cut  down  before  they  are  moribund.  When  Oaks 
of  any  size  are  desired  for  transplantation,  they 
should  be  selected  from  hedgerows  or  the  exposed  out- 
side of  plantations,  and  if  prepared  for  planting  the 
year  before  they  lifted  on  the  machine  the  success  will 
beall  the  greater.  With  care,  large  Thorn  trees,  if  grown 
on  a  strong  soil,  may  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and 
will  grow  and  flower  well  afterwards,  as  I  have  proved 
here  ;  but  there  are  always  many  failures  in  transplant- 
ing them  if  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  complied 
with.  The  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnut  are  excellent 
varieties  of  trees  for  transplanting  safely,  even  when  of 
large  size,  and  only  want  attention  in  keeping  them 
from  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  not  neglecting 
watering  them  well  in  dry,  warm  summers.  A  few 
years  ago  an  avenue  of  Limes  was  formed  here,  the 
trees  transplanted  in  it  being  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
height,  and  bushy  in  proportion.  They  are  now  quite 
healthy,  and  seem  likely  to  grow  into  large  trees, 
so  that  Limes  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  of 
trees  to  transplant  when  of  large  size.  Some  trees  of 
the  Pseud- Acacia,  of  the  same  size  as  the  Limes,  were 


transplanted  at  the  same  time,  and  are  now  growing 
well.  Elms  and  Ashes,  whether  of  the  weeping  or 
common  sorts,  may  be  safely  transplanted  when  of 
good  size,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  roots 
properly  when  placed  on  the  machine.  Of  Coni- 
ferous trees,  the  Red  Cedars  and  Lawson's  Cypress, 
if  of  large  size,  are  very  difficult  to  shift  safely,  and  are 
better  prepared  a  year  or  two  before  that  process  takes 
place.  That  fine  species  the  Thujopsis  borealis  is, 
likewise,  not  safe  to  transplant  without  the  same  care 
taken  in  preserving  the  roots.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  Deodar  bear  transplantation  well.  Some  trees  of 
the  first  named,  from  40  to  45  feet  in  height,  have  been 
shifted  here,  and  are  now  as  healthy  as  possible.  The 
Araucaria  imbricata  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  if  of 
any  size,  require  great  care  in  their  removal,  and  if  only 
wanted  to  be  shifted  to  a  short  distance,  this  is  safest 
done  by  rolling  them  to  the  place,  the  balls  being 
properly  raised  and  placed  on  planks  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  Pinuses — as  sylvestris,  Cembra,  and  Laricio 
— shift  very  well  if  well  stayed  from  the  wind,  and 
watered  in  dry  weather  after  transplantation.  Abies 
Douglasii,  and  Picea  nobilis  and  Nordmanniana 
amongst  the  Firs  and  Spruces,  I  have  likewise  shifted 
of  good  size,  but  they  require  sheltered  situations  to  do 
well.  In  all  cases  of  transplanting  large  trees,  if  taken 
from  shelter  of  groups  or  plantations,  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  in  similar  situations.  Trees  grown 
in  hedgerows,  or  in  places  where  they  have  grown 
hardy,  and  faced  the  winds  for  many  years,  may  more 
safely  he  planted  in  exposed  sites  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds.    William  Tillery. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  Marchig. — W.W.Saunders, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  signed,  and  19  new  Fellows  elected, 
the  awards  made  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
respectively  were  announced,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
remarked  that  the  leading  feature  of  the  show  then  being 
held  in  the  western  arcade  was  undoubtedly  the  Hya- 
cinths. He  had  seen  the  Society's  Hyacinth  shows  for 
many  years,  but  he  had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  this 
one.  The  collection  was  in  every  respect  most  remark- 
able. Mention  was  then  made  of  Mr.  Bull's  collection  of 
Encephalartos,  which  was  a  very  fine  one,  notwithstanding 
that  there  appeared  to  be  many  duplicates  amongst  them. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  fine  hardy  winter  decorative 
plant,  Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  cuprea,  next  came  in  for  a 
word  of  praise,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarking  that  though  the 
typical  form  was  most  abundant  in  this  country,  it 
was  but  rarely  found  in  America,  and  altogether 
the  plant  was  of  great  interest  to  those  inter- 
ested in  botanical  geography.  Alluding  to  some 
remarkably  well  preserved  Apples,  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  gardener,  Mr.  Rutland,  Mr.  Berkeley  stated 
that  when  he  first  saw  them  he  surmised  that  they  had 
been  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper  and  kept  from  the 
air,  and  Mr.  Rutland  had  subsequently  informed  him 
that  this  was  the  case  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  was  the  best 
way  to  keep  Apples.  After  alluding  to  Professor  West- 
wood's  paper  on  some  Vine  Roots,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (p.  253),  Mr.  Berkeley  stated  that  he  often  had 
such  roots  sent  to  him  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera,  but  he  thought  that  any 
gardener  of  ordinary  intelligence  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
at  once  if  his  plants  had  been  attacked  by  the  buff- 
coloured  coccus,  as  from  his  experience  the  insect  always 
attacked  the  leaves  first.  He  regarded  the  specimen 
of  Epidendrum  erubescens  shown  by  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to 
C.  Leach,  Esq.,  as  a  triumph  of  horticulture.  He  had 
had  the  plant  many  years,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  get  it  to  grow,  much  more  to 
flower. 

Scientific  Committee. — Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
in  the  chair.  A  discussion  again  arose  on  the  reading  of 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  received,  relative  to  the 
occurrence,  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting,  of  Clado- 
sporium  herbarum  within  the  shell  of  an  egg.  It 
appeared  that  the  egg  was  uncooked  and  free  from  crack 
when  the  patches  of  fungus  were  detected. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  suggested  that  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  might  have  been  included  in  the  egg  before  it 
received  its  shell,  and  alluded  to  the  numerous  cases  which 
were  known  of  the  occurrence  of  fungi  within  even  closed 
cavities  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders 
subsequently  mentioned  a  case,  as  confirming  this  view, 
where  a  horse  hair  had  been  found  penetrating  both  albu- 
men and  yelk,  and  also  stated  that  many  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  foreign  bodies  within  the  cavities  of  egg 
shells  had  been  recorded. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  called  attention  to  a  paper 
by  Fankhauser  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung  for  January, 
1873,  on  the  reproduction  of  Lycopodium,  which  had 
long  been  a  desideratum.  It  appeared  to  be  almost 
identical  in  its  details  with  that  of  the  Ophioglossese,  and 
Fankhauser  suggested  that  Lycopodium  would  have  to  be 
associated  with  the  Ferns.  There  was  precisely  the  same 
difference  between  Lepidostrobus  and  Triplosporites 
from  the  coal  measures  as  between  Lycopodium  and 
Selaginella,  and  it  was  almost  inconceivable  that  at  such 
widely  remote  periods  there  should  be  such  an  association 
of  closely  similar  forms,  differing  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
spores,  unless  there  were  a  closer  affinity  between  them 
Dr.  Hooker  remarked  that  if  Lycopodium  should  prove 
to  be  allied  to  the  Ophioglossea?,  Phylloglossum  would 
seem  to  be  a  connecting  link.  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer 
mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bromwich,  that  while 
buds  took  on  stocks  of  Rosa  rubiginosa,  they  invariably 
failed  on  those  of  Rosa  micrantha.  A  discussion  then 
arose  on  the  best  packing  materials  for  the  transmission 
1  of  seeds. 


Floral  Committee.— J.  Fraser,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  two  fine  varieties  of  Amaryllis 
named  Excellent  and  Burtoni  ;  and  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  contributed  a  plant  of  Amorphophallus 
Rivieri  and  nicely  coloured  examples  of  Anoectochilus 
Ortgiesii.  Mr.  H.  Miller,  gr.  to  James  Johnstone,  Esq., 
Ranelagh  House,  Fulham,  showed  a  plant  with 
three  flowers  of  Angra-cum  sesquipedale,  remarkable  for 
its  very  healthy  foliage.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sent  a 
basketful!  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  cuprea,  a  charming 
dwarf  coppery-red-foliaged,  hardy  plant,  which  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  plants  suitable  for  winter  bedding,  changing  its 
colour  in  October,  and  retaining  it  for  six  months.  Mr. 
W.  Coles,  gr.  to  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  Wallington,  contributed 
a  finely  flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum  ;  and 
from  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Chase  Park, 
Enfield,  came  a  small  group  of  Odontoglossums.  Mr. 
W.  Moore,  gr.  to  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  exhi- 
bited a  specimen,  with  one  fine  spike,  of  Epidendrum 
erubescens,  the  delicate  lilac  flowers  of  which,  it  is  be- 
believed,  have  only  been  seen  once  before  in  this  country, 
so  great  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  flower.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
exhibited  flowers  of  Primula  denticulata,  a  hardy  Hima- 
layan species,  recommended  for  rockwork.  Mr.  G.  Lee, 
Clevedon.  Bristol,  showed  his  fine  new  Violet,  Victoria  Re- 
gina,  and  seedlings  from  it,  to  show  their  variations.  Mr. 
Richards,  gr.  to  Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury,  showed 
a  small  but  charmingly  flowered  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Phalasnopsis,  which  gained  a  Cultural  Commendation. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Maurice  Young, 
Nurseryman,  Godalming,  for  Aucuba  japonica  Youngii,  a 
broad,  green-leaved,  vigorous  growing  form,  with  hand- 
some bunches  of  deep  coral-red  berries ;  to  Mr.  Bull  for 
Encephalartos  regahs ;  to  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  for  Odontoglossum  hystrix  var.,  named 
by  the  committee  Denisonise,  but  as  there  is  already  an 
O.  Denisonias,  this  name  is  repudiated  by  the  exhibitor  ; 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  for  a  most  promising  new  Hyacinth,  named  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  single  blues  :  the 
spike  is  large,  and  the  bells,  which  are  large  and  have 
broad  flat  segments,  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour  shaded 
with  plum  ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  for  a  new  single  blue 
Hyacinth  named  Mazzini,  a  pale  porcelain-blue  flower  of 
great  size ;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  for 
Hyacinth  Lord  Melville  single  blue  with  a  white  eye. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  in  our  report  of  the  meeting 
of  this  Committee  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  that  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to 
J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  for  Agaves  perbella,  Baxteri,  and 
Kerchovei. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  Miller,  gr.  to  James  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  Ranelagh  House,  Fulham,  showed  a  well-fruited 
plant  of  the  Loquat,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  alluled  to  in 
our  columns  last  week,  and  the  committee  directed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  be  sent  to  him.  Mr.  William  Gardiner, 
gr.,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  sent  a 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  Apples,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  correctly  named.  Mr.  Perkins, 
nurseryman,  Leamington,  sent  samples  of  the  Leamington 
Broccoli,  a  small,  compact,  very  white  variety,  remark- 
ably well  protected  with  leaves.  The  committee  re- 
quested to  see  it  again  in  a  month's  time,  as  if  it  is  in  as 
good  condition  then  as  now,  it  may  he  accepted  as  a 
valuable  late  kind.  At  a  former  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  exhibited  one  of  his 
patent  sulphur  or  powder  distributors,  and  it  was  sent  to 
the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  for  trial.  The  authori- 
ties at  Chiswick  applied  suitable  tests,  and  to-day  reported 
very  favourably  on  its  merits,  as  a  means  whereby  to 
most  effectually  distribute  the  flowers  of  sulphur  on  Vines, 
&c.     The  only  objection  to  it  appeared  to  be  its  cost. 

The  Hyacinth  Show  which  extended  over  two 
days,  was  held  in  the  Western  Arcade,  and  proved  to  be, 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  best  the  Society 
has  ever  held,  though  they  were  not  so  extensively  shown 
as  we  have  seen  them  at  former  exhibitions.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  took  the  lead  in  all  the  open  classes,  and 
contributed  besides  a  very  large  collection,  including  a 
large  group  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips.  In  the  class  for 
50  distinct  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  ist,  with  a 
wonderfully  fine  lot,  the  foliage  being  dwarf  and  stout,  and 
the  spikes  all  that  the  most  ardent  enthusiast  could  desire. 
Especially  fine  in  this  collection  were  Charles  Dickens, 
Czar  Peter,  Orondates,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  Byron,  and  General  Havelock,  amongst  single 
blues  ;  Koh-i-noor,  Cavaignac,  Victor  Emanuel,  Von 
Schiller,  Garibaldi,  and  Vuurbaak,  among  single  reds; 
Miss  Nightingale,  Alba  maxima,  Snowball,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  L'Innocence,  and  La  Grandeur,  amongst 
single  whites ;  and  Ida  and  Bird  of  Paradise  in  single 
yellows.  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Sons  were  2d, 
their  collections  containing  some  first-rate  spikes,  but  on 
the  whole  they  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  from 
the  Highgate  Nurseries.  The  same  order  of  merit 
was  observed  in  the  class  for  18  distinct  varieties,  as 
regards  the  above-named  growers,  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  being  3d.  In  addition  to  several  of 
the  before-mentioned  varieties,  Blondin,  De  Candolle, 
and  Marie,  single  blues  ;  Howard  and  Fabiola, 
single  reds  ;  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  single 
white,  were  most  prominent  amongst  the  good  things 
shown.  The  leading  prizetaker  amongst  amateurs 
was  Mr.  G.  Withall,  gr.  to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  Addison 
Road,  Kensington,  who  took  the  ist  prize  in  the  classes 
for  12  distinct  varieties  and  6  distinct  varieties,  the  latter 
being  confined  to  amateurs  who  have  never  previously 
taken  the  Society's  prize  for  Hyacinths.  Mr.  Wnhalls 
specimens  of  Cavaignac,  King  of  the  Blues,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Gigantea,  and  Koh-i-noor,  were  very  fine, 
almost  equalling  some  of  Messrs.  Veitch  s.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  gr  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq.,  was  2d,  and  Mr.  J. 
Weir!  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  H:imp,ter<d,  3d 
—the    former  staging  excellent  spikes   of    Lord    Derby 
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Leonidas,  Macaulay,  Alba  maxima,  &c.  For  6  distinct 
varieties  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  came  in  1st,  Mrs.  E. 
Wilding,  Chesterfield  Street,  Euston  Road,  2d,  Mr.  E. 
Rowe,  3d,  and  Mr.  J.  George,  4th, — all  contributing  very 
creditable  specimens.  For  6  new  kinds  never  before 
exhibited  Messrs  Veitch  &  Sons  were  1st,  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  2d ;  the  former  contributing  Mazzini,  single 
blue  ;  Lord  Cairns,  single  red  ;  Lady  Twyll  and  Sal- 
mon King,  also  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  The  best 
of  Mr.  Douglas'  group  were  Achilles  and  Hector, 
the  former  being  a  double  and  the  latter  a 
single  red,  and  both  of  very  rich  colour.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Wynne's  prizes  for  Narcissi  were  competed  for  by 
two  of  Mr.  Barr's  children,  but  no  awards  were  made 
as  yet.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  12  pots  of  Tulips, 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  their 
group  included  such  well  known  forms  as  Reiser  Kroon, 
Rouge  Luisante,  Canary  Bird,  Vermilion  Brillant,  Potte- 
bakker  White,  &c.  A  1st  prize  was  awarded.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  amateurs  the  best  group,  and 
that  a  very  good  one,  came  from  Mr.  James  Weir,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Mr,  E.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Withall.  A 
1st  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a 
large  and  fine  collection  of  Croci,  this  being  the  only  one 
shown.  Prizes  were  offered  for  6  pots  of  Mignonette,  and 
3  Tree  Mignonette,  the  1st  in  both  classes  being  taken  by 
Mr.  R.  Laing,  gr.  to  C.  Flower,  Esq.,  Furze  Down, 
Tooting,  who  staged  well  grown  and  well  flowered  speci- 
mens. The  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolor  Pelargoniums 
shown  for  the  prizes  offered  were  in  remarkably 
good  condition  for  the  season,  being  for  the  most 
part  fine  in  foliage,  and  fairly  well  coloured. 
Mr.  Pestridge,  Uxbridge,  took  the  lead  amongst  nur- 
serymen, and  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
was  1st  amongst  amateurs.  The  miscellaneous  class  was 
an  uncommonly  good  one.  Mr.  William  Bull  staged  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  Cycads,  which  included  Ence- 
phalartos  Ghellinckii,  E.  lanuginosus,  E.  villosus  ampli- 
atus?,  E.  brachypterus,  E.  horridus,  E.  villosus  expansus, 
E.  regalis,  and  E.  cycadaefolius  ;  Cycas  lucida,  C.  Rui- 
miniana,  C.  gracilis,  C.  revoluta ;  Macrozamia  Fraseri,  M. 
eburnea,  M.  fuscipes,  and  M.  princeps,  probably  only 
varieties  of  the  first  named  species  ;  Macrozamia 
corallipes  and  a  variety  called  gyrata ;  Macrozamia 
spiralis,  M.  amabilis,  M.  pulchra,  M.  elegantissima,  and 
M.  eximia  (the  last  four  being  forms  only  of  M.  spiralis), 
Stangeria  paradoxa,  &c.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  staged 
dwarf  Azaleas,  Hoteias,  Bouvardias,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  of  very  fine  quality  ;  and  from  Mr.  J.  Aldous, 
Florist,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  came  a  nice 
group  of  decorative  plants.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son 
sent  a  choice  collection  of  small  Camellias,  in  fine  bloom  ; 
and  a  larger  group  of  even  dwarfer  plants,  beautifully 
flowered,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  also  con- 
tributed cut  blooms,  and  three  beautiful  boxes  of  cut 
Roses.  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  showed  a  very  attrac- 
tive group  of  Orchids,  mixed  with  choice  specimens  of 
various  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  and  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  came  a  collection  of  Azaleas,  Camel- 
lias, and  Orchids,  tastefully  mixed  with  Ferns,  &c. 
Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  had  a  nice 
group  of  Orchids,  consisting  principally  of  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  Cattleyas  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  contri- 
buted a  large  and  striking  group  of  hardy  spring 
flowers.  Mr,  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nursery, 
Hereford,  sent  two  remarkably  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
of  Marshal  Niel  Roses,  which  came  in  for  the  lion's 
share  of  praise  from  the  ladies.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
three  dishes  each  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  and 
upwards  of  40  dishes  of  excellent  fruit  were  shown. 
Mr.  Rutland,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  the  1st 
prizes  in  both  classes  with  fruit  of  fine  size  and  splendid 
quality,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Sydney  Ford, 
gr.  to  W.  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonard's  Lee, 
Horsham. 


aim*  fff  Stoffhs, 

A  Handbook   of    Hygiene.      By  George   Wilson 
M.A.,  M.D.     Churchill.     Pp.  380. 

A  very  useful  summary  of  information  on  the  all 
important  subject  of  public  health.  The  author  has 
gone  to  the  best  sources  for  his  facts,  and  supplements 
the  information  so  given  by  his  own  personal  observa- 
tions as  medical  officer  to  a  convict  prison.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  exhaustive  book,  or  one  for  advanced 
students  or  experienced  practitioners,  but  it  is  well 
suited  for  those  who  require  an  introduction  to  larger 
and  more  complete  treatises.  It  treats  of  the  causes 
of  disease — hereditary,  material,  or  social ;  the  mode  of 
preventing  diseases,  the  nature  and  value  of  various 
systems  of  diet,  the  estimation  of  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  air,  water,  and  food  ;  the  methods  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  hos- 
pitals, the  various  plans  for  dealing  with  sewage,  the 
duties  of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  the  like. 

The  greatest  achievements  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  age  lie  in  the  direction  of  preventive  medicine,  if 
it  may  be  so  called ;  and  the  lengthened  average  duration 
of  human  life,  and  the  diminution  of  sickness  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  disinterested  efforts  of  the  profession, 
who  have  learnt  how  much  easier  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  to  prevent  than  to  cure  disease.  The  general 
public  has  still  much  to  learn  and  much  to  realise  in 
these  matters,  and  considering  how  large  a  proportion 
of  such  fell  diseases  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  rheumatism,  is  absolutely  preventible  if  proper 
measures  be  taken,  it  becomes  an  act  of  criminal  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities,  and,  indeed,  in  a 
degree,  of  individuals,  if  the  proper  means  be  not  taken 
and  applied  to  the  utmost  point  practicable.  What 
those  means  are  is  simply  and  clearly  told  in  the  book 
before  us,  which  we  commend  not  only  to  the  medical 


fraternity  but  to  all  intelligent  readers,  and  specially 
those  who,  in  their  capacity  of  landlords,  clergymen, 
magistrates,  or  municipal  authorities,  have  so  much 
power,  would  they  but  exert  it  aright,  to  prevent  and 
alleviate  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to  stave  off 
those  that  befall  it  in  consequence  of  faulty  sanitary 
conditions.  The  book  is  especially  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  health  officers,  now  being  appointed  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  it  will  be  found  very 
useful  by  them. 

Catechism  of  Zoology.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Longmans.  Pp.  162. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  this  book  would  be  used  as  its 
author  intends,  to  supplement  the  demonstrations  of  a 
competent  teacher,  we  should  deem  it  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  there  is  a  great  fear  that  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  mere  cram-book,  by  which  the  pupil 
blessed  with  a  good  memory  might  "  get  up  "  its  con- 
tents, and  be  no  wiser  as  to  zoology  than  he  was  before. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  author's  charge.  He 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  information  into  the  question- 
and-answer  form  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  infor- 
mation appears  to  us  accurate. 


©tutuavs. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Jabez  J.  Chater,  of  the  Gonville  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  which  occurred  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  March  19,  aged  38,  from  heart  disease. 
The  deceased  was  the  fifth  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Chater, 
the  celebrated  raiser  of  prize  Hollyhocks,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  the  deceased  may  be  attributed 
a  good  deal  of  his  father's  success  with  that  grand 
flower.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Jabez  J.  Chater 
has  been  at  the  Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  where 
he  has  been  the  most  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
various  exhibitions  in  that  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  as  a  citizen  has  gained  the  universal  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  The  deceased  was  a  most  diligent 
and  ardent  lover  of  floriculture,  and- has  on  many  occa- 
sions exhibited  successfully  at  the  great  shows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
He  was  a  successful  hybiidiser  of  Pelargoniums — his 
Forget-me-Not  being  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  He 
retired  to  bed  on  Tuesday  night  at  about  half-past  9, 
and  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  passed  away 
without  a  struggle.  He  leaves  a  widow,  and  five 
children. 

Intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the  death,  on 

the  4th  inst.,  of  M.  Lambert  Jacob,  better  known  as 
Jacob-Makoy,  the  latter  name  indicating  his  marriage 
with  a  Mdlle.  Makoy.  Jacob  Makoy  was  born  at 
Liege  in  1790,  and  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Belgian  nurserymen. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATB,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  March  iq,  1873. 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Sarttert  #nxratt0rts, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — Late  flower- 
ing Cyclamens  will  stand  for  a  considerable  time  in  flower 
in  a  cool  house,  where  there  are  no  draughts.  These  fine 
winter  and  spring-flowering  plants  are  to  be  had  in  flower 
from  November  till  May,  but  they  flower  most  pro- 
fusely in  spring.     Two  and  three  year  old  plants  throw 


as  fine  flowers  as  younger  ones,  provided  their  corms  have 
not  been  too  much  dried  up  in  summer.  After  flower- 
ing it  is  best  to  plunge  the  plants,  in  or  out  of  pots,  in 
moist  leaf-mould,  in  some  north  aspect,  protected  by  a 
frame,  if  the  locality  is  wet  or  exposed  to  drying 
winds.  Plants  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  Bedding  Calceo- 
larias, that  were  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn,  should 
have  made  fine  plants  by  now.  These,  neatly  staked, 
well  watered  and  exposed  well  to  light  and  air,  will  soon 
throw  up  their  trusses  of  flowers — half  a  dozen  plants  of 
the  dwarf  Golden  Gem'  in  10-inch  pots  make  objects 
in  spring  such  as  the  greatest  opponent  of  this  popular 
flower  in  the  flower  garden  would  rejoice  to  see. 
Violets  in  pots  coming  forward  into  flower  should  get 
plenty  of  light  and  air  but  no  draughts.  Violets  in 
pots  may  be  treated  in  every  way  like  Strawberries  in 
pots,  both  in  preparatory,  after,  an  1  present  treatment. 
Quantities  of  these  pots  with  the  ordinary  two-light 
boxfull,  and  a  row  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
will  furnish  quantities  of  successional  early  flowers, 
whilst  a  bed  on  a  cool  north  aspect  will  prolong  the 
season  of  this  delightful  little  flower.  As  yet  nothing 
will  beat  the  Neapolitan,  true — some  varieties  of  this 
are  found  more  double,  but  requiring  in  consequence 
more  heat  to  open  the  flower,  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  real  old  Neapolitan.  The  real  value  of  a  Violet 
is  in  its  fragrance,  and  hence  many  of  the  Rhubarb- 
looking  fellows,  such  as  the  Czar,  having  no  such  scent 
as  we  find  in  the  Neapolitan  or  in  the  white  hedge-row 
variety,  find  little  or  no  favour — at  least  among  ladies, 
the  real  connoisseurs  in  such  things.  Persist  in  effec- 
tively, but  with  a  gentle  hand,  destroying,  by  means 
of  tobacco-water,  all  insects.  Cleanliness,  order,  and 
neatness,  with  judicious  watering  and  airing,  must  be 
the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator.  H.  Knight,  Floors^ 
N.B. 

Stove  Plants. — I  have  informer  Calendars  alluded 
to  the  quality  and  condition  which  the  soil  should  be 
in  for  potting,  the  size  and  cleanliness  of  the  pots,  t  he 
care  required  in  the  drainage,  &c.  I  now  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  watering,  wherein  lies  the  great  secret  of 
plant  growing.  There  are  many  who  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  apply  water  to  plants,  although,  no 
doubt,  every  one  believes  the  operation  is  simple  and 
easy ;  indeed,  anybody  can  water  plants,  after  a 
fashion,  from  the  good  housewife  that  daily  waters  and 
soddens  her  window  pets,  to  the  "knowing"  young 
men  engaged  to  look,  after  plants  in  the  different 
nurseries,  that  know  no  more  about  watering  the 
different  kinds  of  plants  than  the  plants  know 
about  them.  Such  is  my  experience  on  this  point,  and 
that  not  a  very  limited  one  either.  Now  there  are 
more  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  occasioned  by 
an  improper  use  of  water  than  by  any  other  cause.  A 
plant  when  unskilfully  supplied  with  water  cannot 
thrive  ;  we  have  abundant  specimens  of  such  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  rule,  for  experience 
and  practice  are  the  best  guides ;  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  moisture  is  necessary,  except  for 
certain  winter-blooming  plants.  Water  forms  more 
than  one-half  of  green  vegetable  substance,  and  is  of 
consequence  as  an  element  of  food  ;  mineral  ingre- 
dients, too,  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  Water  is  a 
necessity,  but  must  not  be  used  ignorantly.  Some  persons 
water  plants  at  all  seasons  equally,  without  regard  to 
bloom.  The  composition  of  flower-buds  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  leaf-buds,  they  are  formed  of  almost 
the  same  substances,  and  may  be  effectually  trans- 
formed into  one  or  the  other ;  an  over  supply  of 
nourishment  has  a  tendency  to  develope  a  leaf  instead 
of  a  flower  in  most  plants,  but  of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  the  Rose  for  instance.  Propagate  a  young 
stock  of  plants  for  house  decoration,  as  soon  as  the 
young  growths  are  of  sufficient  length  :  such  plants  as 
Euphorbias,  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  Justiciar,  Eranthe- 
mums,  Aphelandras,  Centropogons,  Hebecliniums, 
Pentas  carnea,  &c.,  are  invaluable  for  winter. 
Many  stove  annuals,  such  as  Ipoma'as,  &c,  may  now 
be  sown ;  place  another  portion  of  Gloxinias  and 
Caladiums  into  the  stove  ;  pot  off  into  their  flowering 
pots  Achhncnes,  Tydtcas,  Sec.  Examine  frequently 
plants  suspended  in  baskets,  and  see  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfieldt 
Herts. 

Orchids. — Push  on  with  the  potting  or  blocking  of 
Dcftdrobiums,  using  nearly  all  moss  and  large  crocks. 
A  great  majority  of  these  lovely  Orchids  will  be  found 
to  succeed  best  on  blocks  of  wood.  I  believe  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  nothing  found  to  supplant 
wood  on  which  to  cultivate  those  Orchids  which  are 
found  to  be  difficult  to  grow  in  pots.  Terra-cotta  tiles, 
rustic  blocks,  &c,  prove  of  little  service  generally  after 
a  year  or  so  ;  they  seem  to  go  sour,  and  the  plant 
refuses  to  root.  The  great  difficulty  with  wood  is  its 
liability  to  decay,  and  when  a  plant  is  doing  well  it  is 
very  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  disturb  it.  I  find  pieces 
of  old  Whitethorn,  with  the  rough  bark  on,  to  be  the 
best  wood  of  which  to  make  blocks  ;  the  next  best  is 
Teak,  after  that  deal ;  British  Oak  is  the  worst.  Be  very 
careful  still  in  watering  Dendrobiums,  for  they  require 
very  little  water  until  they  get  into  full  growth.  As  a 
case  showing  how  dry  they  may  be  kept  without  killing 
them,  or  even  injuring  them,  I  once  placed  a  species  of 
Dendrobium  from  the  Island  of  Timor  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  for  two  of  the  winter  months,  during  which  time 
it  never  had  a  drop  of  water,  and  although  it  was  sub- 
jected to  so  great  a  heat  for  so  long  a  period  it  never 
shrivelled,   but  remained  plump  the  whole  time,  an4 
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grew  well  the  next  summer,  and  is  still  alive  in  our 
collection.    W.  Denning,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. —The  weather 
during  the  entire  month  of  February  was  as  unfavour- 
able for  all  outdoor  operations  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived, and  this  circumstance  has  no  doubt  consider- 
ably retarded  the  completion  of  many  improvements 
and  alterations  which  may  have  been  in  hand,  and 
which  should  now  be  completed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Box  edgings  may  still  be  planted  and  turf 
laid,  but  should  dry  weather  set  in  soon  this  will 
necessarily  involve  considerable  labour  in  the  shape  of 
watering.  Should  the  entire  rearrangement  of  the 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  was  recom- 
mended in  a  former  Calendar,  have  been  considered 
unnecessary,  as  most  of  the  plants  are  now  showing 
themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  dug  amongst,  and  where  required  the 
size  of  some  of  the  stronger  growing  sorts  can  be 
reduced,  and  all  vacancies  made  good  by  plants  from 
the  reserve  ground,  or  by  the  introduction  of  desirable 
novelties.  Many  of  the  yapan  Lilies,  including  the 
beautiful  auraium  and  its  varieties,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  of 
hardy  bulbous  plants,  and  may  at  once  be  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  placing  the  bulbs 
some  4  or  5  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Cultivated  in  this  manner,  they  are  found 
in  many  places  to  succeed  better  than  when 
grown  under  glass.  Gladioli  should  also  now  be 
planted  in  groups  of  three  or  four  bulbs  in  convenient 
spaces  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  mixed  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons or  other  American  plants,  or  they  may  be 
grown  with  equal  success  by  themselves  in  lines  or  in 
beds.  The  bulbs  ought  to  be  planted  3  or  4  inches 
deep,  and  moderately  rich  and  friable  garden  soil 
will  be  found  suitable  for  them.  Hollyhocks  may  now 
be  planted  out,  as  may  also  Pinks,  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pansies,  &c;  and  let  the  surfaces  of  beds  of  these  and 
similar  plants  which  were  planted  out  during  last 
autumn  be  carefully  refreshed,  and  deficiencies,  if  any 
exist,  made  good.  Annual  flowers  of  all  sorts  may 
now  be  sown  in  gentle  warmth,  in  pots  or  seed-pans, 
to  be  pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle  into 
boxes  or  frames,  and  to  be  finally  planted  out  where 
they  are  intended  to  flower  early  in  May,  or,  should 
the  weather  be  very  favourable,  they  may  be  sown  at 
once  in  the  open  air ;  but  during  most  seasons  the 
first  week  of  April  is  early  enough  to  do  this.  In 
cases  where  it  may  be  intended  to  edge  or  margin 
flower-beds  with  any  of  the  hardy  plants  used  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  the  Arabis  albida,  Ajaga  reptans 
variegata,  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Achyrocline  San- 
dersoni,  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta,  the  variegated 
Dactylis  glomerata,  Gnaphalium  tomentosum,  Stachys 
lanata,  Santolina  incana,  Veronica  incana  or  Candida, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata, 
Polemonium  cojruleum  variegatum,  &c,  it  is  desirable 
in  order  that  they  should  be  well  established  that  they 
may  be  planted  at  once,  should  the  beds  be  empty, 
or  if  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  spring 
flowering  plants  which  may  occupy  them,  and  which 
will  shortly  become  attractive.  Many  of  these  will  be 
already  in  flower,  such  as  the  various  sorts  of  Bedding 
Pansies,  Viola  cornuta,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Aubrietia 
Purpurea  and  Campbelli,  Hyacinths,  Bedding  Tulips, 
&c. ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  now,  as  at  all  times, 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  order  and  neatness  should 
prevail  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  parterre. 
Lobelias,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis,  Amaranthus,  &c,  sown  in  seed  pans  early 
in  February,  will  now  be  sufficiently  forward  to 
be  pricked  into  pans  or  boxes,  and,  after  being 
kept  close  and  warm  for  some  time,  they  can  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off  by  being  removed  into  cold  pits 
or  frames,  to  remain  until  required  for  planting  out. 
Bedding  plants  of  most  sorts  may  still  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  but  all  work  of  this  sort  should  now  be 
delayed  as  little  as  possible.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines.  — In  the  cultivation  and  fruiting  of  young 
plants  in  pots  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz.,  March  and  about 
August.  On  these  occasions  it  is  most  desirable  to 
have  a  supply  of  good  suckers  to  commence  with, 
which,  with  suitable  structures  and  good  management 
combined,  will  produce  a  succession  of  fruit  through- 
out the  year.  The  suckers  which  were  started  last 
autumn  are  the  plants  which  will  give  the  supply  of 
fruit  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  months.  If 
these  plants  have  been  wintered  as  advised  they  will 
not  be  much  drawn,  and  should  now  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  sturdy  growth,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted by  about  the  end  of  June.  At  that  time 
the  pots  ought  to  be  well  filled  with  roots.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  with  proper  treatment,  they 
will  readily  start  into  fruit  about  the  time  they 
are  required.  Advance  the  night  temperature 
to  650  or  700,  and  from  700  to  750  by  fire-heat  during 
the  daytime  ;  ventilate  at  8o°,  and  let  the  temperature 
range  from  8o°  to  900  by  sun-heat,  closing  the  house  at 
8o°.  After  this  sunless  season  a  slight  shading,  when 
the  sun  is  powerful,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  all  Pine 


plants  in  light  houses,  until  they  have  become  inured 
to  it.  Keep  the  bottom-heat  steady  at  from  8o°  to  900, 
recently  potted  plants  may  have  50  more  for  the  next 
fortnight.  Newly-potted  suckers  will  now  be  rooting 
freely  ;  do  not  let  the  heat  at  the  roots  exceed  90% 
as  these  advance  in  growth  a  little  more  air  should  be 
given,  whenever  favourable,  to  prevent  them  drawing 
up  weakly  ;  the  night  temperature  should  be  about  6o°, 
and  650  or  700  in  the  daytime  ;  sprinkle  them  over 
with  a  fine  syringe  about  once  a  week,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  keep  the  pit  moderately  moist.  These 
plants  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  put  into  the  fruiting  pots  ; 
the  materials,  &c,  should  be  got  ready  for  that  opera- 
tion. Continue  the  treatment  as  advised  for  the  last 
fortnight  to  fruiting  plants.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Melons  may  now  with 
safety  be  planted  on  dung  beds,  and  as  a  rule  these 
later  planted  ones  come  into  bearing  quite  as  early  as 
those  planted  a  month  ago.  Plant  out  in  large  pots 
plunged  in  the  bed,  to  confine  somewhat  their  natural 
gross  growth  and  make  them  more  fruitful ;  850 
bottom-heat  is  a  safe  maximum,  and  700  minimum  ; 
top  heat  700,  allowing  it  to  run  lo°  or  150  higher  with 
sun-heat.  Air-giving  must  receive  particular  attention, 
and  a  "crack"  left  on  all  night  will  help  to  dispel  the 
superabundant  moisture  that  always  arises  from  a  newly- 
made  dung-bed.  No  water  will  be  required  for  some 
days  after  planting.  To  plants  in  houses  approaching  the 
flowering  period  give  less  air  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
but  do  not  let  them  suffer  at  the  root  for  want  of  water. 
Cucumbers  grow  apace  now,  and  plants  in  full  vigour, 
if  the  drainage  be  good,  cannot  well  have  too  much 
weak  manure-water.  Do  not  let  the  shoots  and  leaves 
become  crowded,  but  train  and  pinch  betimes.  Syringe 
freely  to  keep  down  insects,  and  maintain  a  very  moist 
atmosphere,  for  if  a  proper  heat  (75°)  can  be  kept  up 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  superabundance  of  the  former. 
Look  well  to  the  linings  of  Cucumbers  in  frames,  and 
mould  up  with  warm  soil  the  moment  the  roots  can  be 
seen  outside  the  ridge.    W.   Wildsmith,  Heckfield. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Whatever  means  of  protection  be  adopted  for  Wall 
Fruits,  every  necessary  attention  should  now  be  paid 
to  the  trees  whilst  they  are  in  blossom  ;  this  is  the 
most  important  matter  at  the  present  time.  The  trees 
should  be  kept  well  covered  at  night,  also  in  the  day 
during  heavy  showers  of  rain  or  snow.  On  no  account 
should  the  blossoms  be  allowed  to  get  wet,  the  great 
point  is  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to  let  them  have  all  the 
light  and  air  possible.  Thinning  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  has  never  yet  received  the  attention  that  it 
deserves  :  if  it  had  we  should  not  so  often  hear  of  failing 
crops.  When  there  is  a  superabundance  of  bloom,  it 
always  weakens  the  trees,  and  much  of  it  falls  off  with- 
out setting,  either  from  being  weak  and  imperfect,  or 
from  being  crowded  and  not  having  room  to  be  properly 
developed.  Thinning  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  at  this 
busy  season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  things  require 
attention,  and  now  when  men  are  not  easily  got,  is  not 
done  without  some  effort,  but  the  advantages  of  doing 
it  are  so  great  that  something  in  the  way  should  be 
attempted  if  possible.  By  well  thinning  the  spurs  on 
trees  that  bear  on  spurs,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c, 
and  by  running  over  the  choicer  kinds  and  thinning 
out  the  weaker  buds,  a  superabundance  of  blossom  may 
be  prevented,  and  the  resources  of  the  trees  husbanded 
for  the  crop  of  fruit.  Trees  that  bear  on  the  young 
wood,  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c,  also  not  unfre- 
quently  show  a  profusion  of  blossom.  Here,  too,  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  by  keeping  the  trees  thin  of 
wood,  shortening  it  well  back,  and  thinning  the 
buds.  When  these  matters  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve,  we  shall  have  better  and  more 
regular  crops  of  fruit  than  we  do  now.  The 
Grafting  of  fruit  trees  should  now  be  pushed  on 
with  vigour.  In  general,  it  is  not  worth  a  private 
grower's  time  to  graft  young  stock  ;  but  in  planting  an 
orchard  or  a  quantity  of  fruit  trees  in  a  garden  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  one  or  more  may  prove  not  to 
be  true  to  name,  or  may  be  a  bad  sort,  or  there  may 
be  too  many  of  one  sort  when  they  come  into  bearing. 
When  this  is  the  case,  such  trees  should  be  headed 
down  and  grafted  with  choice  sorts.  There  are  some 
trees  in  the  gardens  here  that  I  headed  down  and 
grafted  a  few  years  ago  that  are  now  handsome,  fine, 
healthy,  bearing  trees.  No  grower  should  allow 
worthless  or  shy-bearing  kinds  to  occupy  valuable 
ground,  when  they  can  be  so  easily  altered  by  grafting 
good  kinds  on  them.   M.  Saul,  Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  ungenial  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  con- 
siderably retarded  most  operations  of  sowing  and 
planting,  except  on  light  soils,  but  as  the  season  is  now 
fast  advancing,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
carry  out  these  operations.  Ground  may  now  be 
prepared  for  sowing  the  main  crops  of  Carrots, 
Beet,  Salsify,  Scorzonera,  &c,  which  should  be 
sown  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Continue  once  a 
fortnight  to  sow  successions  of  Lettuce,  Radishes,  &c. 
The  Turnip-rooted  kinds  of  Radish  are  the  best 
flavoured,  and  continue  fit  for  use  for  a  longer  time. 
Also  sow  Chervil,  Corn  Salad,  and  Rampion.  A  good 
breadth  of  early  Turnip  may  now  be  sown  to  succeed 
I  the  first  sowing.     Look  over  and  fill  up  all  autumn- 


planted  crops  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c.  Fork  over 
and  rake  down  Asparagus  beds,  as  the  buds  will  soon 
be  on  the  move.  Plant  out  on  well  prepared  ground 
autumn-sown  Onions,  I  foot  apart  each  way  for  the 
larger  kinds,  as  Giant  Rocca  and  Tripoli ;  White 
Naples  is  a  good  early  variety.  Put  in  another  sowing 
of  late  kinds  of  Peas  ;  for  tall  growing  sorts,  as  British 
Queen,  &c,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  well  manured 
trenches,  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  raked  back  on  the 
manure  before  planting  ;  this  assists  in  keeping  the 
roots  moist,  often  prevents  attacks  of  mildew, 
and  more  readily  absorbs  and  retains  the  moisture 
after  watering  in  hot  weather.  Potatos  for  main 
late  crops  should  be  looked  over  and  placed 
thinly  in  a  convenient  shed ;  if  required  to  be 
cut  apply  afterwards  a  dressing  of  well-slacked  lime  ; 
this  assists  in  drying  the  wounds,  and  prevents  the 
attacks  of  wireworm  and  other  pests  when  planted. 
On  looking  carefully  over  out-door  Strawberries  I 
find  the  older  plants  are  so  considerably  injured  from 
the  continuous  rains  of  last  autumn  and  winter,  that 
there  appears  little  prospect  of  bloom,  and  from  many 
gardeners  who  have  called  upon  me  I  hear  the  same 
complaint.  When  this  is  the  case  fresh  plantations 
may  be  made  from  the  store-beds  of  young  plants,  but 
where  Strawberries  are  forced  to  any  extent,  the  forced 
plants,  after  fruiting  and  being  well  hardened,  should 
be  planted  out  for  next  year's  crop.  In  the  forcing 
department  continue  to  prick  of  or  pot  young  plants, 
as  they  may  require  a  shift.  Early  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c, 
in  frames  or  pits  should  be  moderately  thinne  I,  bearing 
in  mind  that  these  are  generally  used  very  young. 
Where  early  Celery  is  in  request  a  pit  miy  now  be 
prepared  with  the  bottom  filled  up  12  or  15  inches 
with  well-prepared  dung  that  will  ferment  slightly* 
On  this  place  6  or  8  inches  of  good  soil,  and  put  out 
the  plants  12  inches  apart.  Water  and  keep  the  lighis 
rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  well  established,  when 
the  plants  should  have  a  free  supply  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
Rhubarb  will  still  require  attention  to  secure  a  con- 
stant supply.  Potatos  under  glass  should  be  soiled, 
and  those  more  advanced  towards  maturity  have  an 
abundance  of  air  in  all  mild  weather.  W.  Cox,  Madres- 
field  Court,  Worcestershire. 


Miscellaneous. 

RONDELETIA  SPECIOSA. — This  very  pretty  and  useful 
stove  plant  may,  by  a  little  attention  to  stopping,  be 
had  in  bloom  at  any  time  in  the  year.  To  grow  it  well 
it  should  have  good  fibry  peat  broken  up,  with  just  a 
dash  of  good  yellow  loam  well  pulverised  between  the 
hands,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  silver  sand  :  let 
these  be  well  mixed  together,  and  supposing  a  plant 
has  been  partially  rested  previously,  let  it  be  started 
into  growth  in  the  early  part  of  February,  in  a  temper- 
ature ranging  from  6o°  to  700,  syringing  on  bright 
mornings  and  evenings.  By  the  first  or  second  week  in 
March  it  will  be  sufficiently  forward  to  receive  a  shift, 
which  should  be  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  ope- 
ration of  potting  being  properly  performed.  Large 
shifts  must,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided  in  the  cultivation  of 
hard-wooded  plants.  One-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot  should  be  filled  with  crocks  for  drainage,  and  this 
should  be  covered  with  fibry  peat  to  keep  the  sand 
from  choking  the  drainage.  The  plant  should  be 
potted  firmly,  and  its  watering  well  attended  to,  never 
allowing  the  roots  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as  from 
their  fine,  hair-like  character,  they  are  soon  destroyed 
if  allowed  to  become  dry.  When  the  plant  gets  into 
free  growth  stop  the  young  growth  at  every  second  pair 
of  leaves,  until  within  12  or  13  weeks  of  the  time  when 
the  plants  are  required  to  be  in  bloom,  when  stopping 
must  be  discontinued.  If  blooming  is  over  by  the  end 
of  July,  remove  the  dead  flower-stems  and  encourage 
the  plant  to  grow  :  and  a  second  crop  of  pretty  orange- 
red  flowers  will,  in  the  following  winter,  reward  the 
cultivator  for  his  trouble  ;  these  flowers  are  very  useful 
for  cutting  for  bouquets.  When  the  second  bloom  is 
over,  give  the  plant  a  short  rest,  and  proceed  as  above 
directed  for  the  following  season.  H.  C/iilman,  in 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist." 

Tame  Fish. — In  allusion  to  Dr.  Anderson's  expe- 
dition to  Western  Unan,  Nature  says  : — "  We  may  call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  instance  of  the  taming  of 
fishes  in  a  large  river  like  the  Irawady  by  the  phoon- 
gyees,  or  Buddhist  priests.  At  the  boatman's  cry  of 
'  Tit,  tit,  tit,'  numbers  of  fish  came  to  be  fed  with  Rice 
and  Plantains,  putting  their  heads  above  water,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  stroked,  and  even  permitting  Dr. 
Anderson  to  put  his  fist  into  their  mouths  so  as  to 
feel  their  teeth.  He  was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen, 
as  there  were  strict  orders  from  the  king  that  they 
should  not  be  killed." 

Secretions  in  Plants. — M.  Van  Tieghem  has 
lately  published  a  series  of  observations  on  the  glands 
and  reservoirs  for  secretions  in  plants,  which  it  may  be 
remembered  were  carefully  studied,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  two  centuries  ago,  by  our  country- 
man, Nehemiah  Grew.  M.  Van  Tieghem  shows  that  there 
are  special  cells  set  apart  for  the  formation  of  special 
secretions.  These  cells  may  be  isolated  or  aggregated. 
If  on  the  surface  or  epidermis,  they  constitute  the  glan- 
dular hairs  so  common  in  plants  ;  if  in  the  interior  of 
a  plant  they  may— 1,  retam  their  original  form  ;  or,  2, 
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they  may  be  developed  into  branching  tubes  which  are 
insinuated  between  the  other  cells,  as  in  the  branched 
laticiferous  tubes  of  Euphorbias.  If  grouped  they 
may  form,  3,  a  special  layer,  as  in  Acorus ;  or, 
4,  they  may  be  grouped  into  compact  masses,  as  in 
the  glands  of  the  Orange  and  Myrtle  ;  or,  5,  they  may 
be  superposed  in  vertical  ranks,  may  be  simple  or 
branched,  and  with  or  without  obliteration  of  the 
party-walls  or  partitions,  as  in  the  true  laticiferous 
vessels  of  Arads  and  Poppies  ;  or,  lastly,  they  may  be 
arranged  in  a  series  of  longitudinal  threads  ranged 
around  an  air  canal  or  lacuna,  the  walls  of  which  they 
line  with  a  sort  of  epithelium  of  secreting  cells. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Broccoli  :  J.  Watts  6=  Son.  The  samples  of  your 
White  Sprouting  Broccoli,  sent  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Editors,  but  not  addressed  to  them,  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  delay,  quite  spoiled. 

Fungi  :  E.  C,  Derby.  The  fungus  infesting  your  Mush- 
room beds  is  Coprinus  niveus,  Fr.,  a  common  species 
on  horse-dung.  It  is  certainly  not  produced  from  the 
Mushroom  spawn,  but  from  spawn  or  spores  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  would 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  Mushroom  crops.  We 
have  repeatedly  grown  C.  niveus  from  spores  on  dung, 
and,  unlike  the  Mushroom,  it  perfects  itself  in  a  few 
days.    W.  G.  S. 

Hemlock  :  P.  C.  You  cannot  mean  Hemlock,  as  that 
is  poisonous.  The  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  —  Heracleum 
giganteum,  is  more  probably  the  plant  of  which  you 
want  seeds  for  sowing  in  a  damp  place.  Any  seedsman 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  it. 

Market  Gardening  :  S.  R.  B.  The  actual  amount  of 
profit  per  acre  in  market  gardening  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  without  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Income- 
tax  Commissioners,  as  the  expenses  differ  considerably 
with  various  crops.  The  average  profit  per  acre  would 
show  the  income  of  the  grower,  which,  with  the  adverse 
seasons  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  would  be  very 
low.  The  gross  return  of  an  acre  is  more  easily  obtained. 
j£~5o  is  considered  a  good  average  return  for  fair  hold- 
ings near  London  ;  a  few  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
Fulham  lands  make  perhaps  £§0  or  £30,  while  the 
poorer  holdings  of  Surrey  will  barely  average  £,\o,  and 
the  rich,  Celery  growing  Kent  marshes  ^45  to  £,$o.  A 
deduction  of  four-fifths  for  labour  and  other  expenses, 
will  give  an  approximate  profit  per  acre,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  holding,  for  a  grower  with  only 
10  acres  ought  necessarily  to  make  a  greater  profit  per 
acre  than  another  with  50  acres  under  similar  conditions. 
In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  the  surveyors  of  taxes 
charge  the  market  gardeners  for  income-tax  under 
schedule  B.,  upon  an  estimated  profit  of  £12  per  acre 
in  the  Deptford  (Kent)  district,  about  the  same  m  Ful- 
ham, and  £8  in  Surrey. 

Motto  for  an  Umbrella.  ^See  p.  369).  The  follow- 
ing has  been  sent  us  by  "W.  F.  R. "  : — "  Pulvis  et 
umbra  sumus  " — "  Dust  and  shade." 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  W.  C.  The  Cornelian  Cherry, 
Cornus  mascula. — E.  L.  S.  Triteleia  uniflora,  a  native 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  half-hardy.  —  J.  Webster.  Pittos- 
porum  tenuifolium.  —  W.  D.  F.  Narcissus  major. — 
Slough,  i,  Selaginella  Martensii  ;  2,  Selaginella  viticu- 
losa ;  3,  Acrophorus  hispidus,  alias  Davallia  novse- 
zelandise. — David  V.  i,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  the  Lo- 
quat ;  2,  one  ot  the  varieties  of  Magnolia  grand  iflora. 

Snails  :  R.  H.  D.  We  sent  your  note  to  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  who  kindly  replies  as  follows: — "The  little 
snails  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  belong  to  two 
common  British  species,  Zonites  cellarius  and  Z. 
alliarius.  I  would  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
sprinkle  the  bed  where  they  occur  with  powdered  lime, 
if  that  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  Tree  Ferns 
are  not  usually  attacked  by  snails  or  slugs." 

Trees  for  Hedgerows  :  A.  G.  G.  will  find  any  of  the 
following  trees  suitable  for  his  purpose,  being  fast  in 
growth,  and  valuable  for  their  timber  : — Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  glabra,  suberosa,  and  montana  or Wych  Elrn,  with 
their  varieties.  Oak,  Ash,  and  Sycamore,  when  planted 
at  40  to  50  yards  apart,  are  also  suitable.  The  stems 
should  be  close  and  gradually  pruned  of  side-branches 
until  15  or  20  feet  in  height.  Elm  grows  best  when  the 
subsoil  is  cool  and  moist.  Ash  is  always  best  in  quality 
when  grown  upon  strong  hazel-coloured  loam  ;  Oak 
and  Sycamore  will  grow  on  almost  any  sort  of  soil  that 
is  not  water-logged.  J.  Webster. 


Catalogues  Received,— Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  (Stan- 
stead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh), 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Florist  Flowers,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c, — G.  &  W.  Purser  (Warwick 
Street,  Birmingham),  List  of  Prices  of  Garden  Syringes 
and  Engines,  Hydronettes,  &c— Drummond  Brothers 
(52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh),  Catalogue  of  Agri- 
cultural Seeds. 


Communications  Received. — C.  E.— J.  B,,  Jun.- 
P.  F.-K.  L.-R.  G—J.  S.-M.  F.-W.  M.  W. 


R.  T.  S.— 


arhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— March  21. 
Supply  and  prices  remain  very  nearly  the  same,  busi- 
ness being  altogether  rather  more  dull  during  the  past 
week,  and   we   have   nothing  new  to  place   before   the 
general  public. 

Fruit. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 
Melons,  each 


s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 
8 

otc 

s 
16 

0 

6 

0— 

12 

0 

4 

0— 

8 

0 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
,  2  oto  2  O 
.  4  o—  8  ft 
.  8  0—12  o 
.  6  o — 10  o 
.15  o — 10  o 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  too 
—  French,  do. . 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish,p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Potatos — Round 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.do. 

Bouvardia  , .  do, 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
„     viridis . .     do. 
Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


5  o — 12  o 
20  o — 40  o 
1  o —  3  o 

0  o, —  1  o 

1  3 —  2  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lettuces,  per  score..  1  oto  2  o 
—  French,  per  doz.  2  o—  3  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  o —  3  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  5  o —  6  6 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 

Peas,  green,  p.  lb —  10 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  6 —  o  8 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Salsify,  per  bun.  . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . .  —  20 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1  6 —  2  6 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  \  sieve.  2  6 —  3  6 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  4  o 
Turnips,  per  bunch  .  o  3 —  ©  4 


..—06 
2  o —  6  o 
1  o —  2  o 

1  6—  3  6 

2  o —  3  o 
o  2 —  o  4 
30-50 

0  2 —    O    4 

i or.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;  Kidneys,  os.  od. 
to  las.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d,  s.  d. 

3  oto  4  0 

1  6 —  4  o 
16—30 

1  o —  1  6 
3  o —  6  o 


Hyacinths,  Roman, 
p.  doz 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  sprays 

Mignonette,  12  bun. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

I      p.  12  sprays         .. 
Roses,  p.  doz. 
Violets,  p.  12  bun... 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s. 

d. 

.?. 

i. 

I 

6to  5 

0 

6 

0 — 12 

0 

0 

0— 

-12 

0 

9 

0- 

-18 

0 

24 

0— 

■flfi 

0 

12 

0— 

-24 

0 

6 

0- 

-12 

0 

1  o —  2  6 

4  o —  6  o 

0  6—  1  o 

2  o —  6  o 

1  o —  1  6 

s.  d  s.  d. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
Mignonette  . .  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Myrtles  . .  do.  3  o —  9  o 
Primula  sinensis  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Spirsea  japonica,do.  12  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums . .  do.  4  o — ■  6  ° 
Tulips,  p.doz,         ..  6  o —  q  ° 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,    Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
.  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 

SALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Important  Sale  of  Pea  Sticks,  Poles,  Oat  Timber,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon 
the  Land  at  the  back  of  the  Nurseries,  Woodford  Road,  about 
10  minutes"  walk  from  the  "Eagle,"  Snaresbrook,  on  MONDAY, 
March  24,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock  punctually,  several  thousand  Bundles  of 
PEA  STICKS,  and  equal  quantities  of  FAGGOTS  and  POLES. 
about  100  clean-grown  young  OAK  TIMBER  TREES:  also  a 
quantity  of  OAK  SAPLINGS,  STACK  WOOD,  STUBS,  &c 

Now  on  view.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  St.,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
March  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  the  surplus  stock 
of  a  celebrated  Grower;  300  6ne  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of 
the  best  varieties;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  Choice  CONIFERS,  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS; 
Choice  Double  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEA  INDICA,&c.  ;  together  with 
some  Imported  FLOWER  SEEDS,  GLADIOLI,  RAN  UNCULUS, 
ANEMONES,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues   may   be  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Stoke  Newington,  N.— (Without  Reserve.) 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Owbridge  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Church  Walk  Nursery,  Albion  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  26,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, a  valuable  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Forest  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Hardy  Climbers,  &c 

On  view  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers.  Levtonstone. 
Essex, E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

To   FLORISTS,    BUILDERS,    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bond,  Lytton  Road.  New 
Barnet,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  a  small 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Vans.  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  for  bedding-out,  &c. 
For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


Stockport. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Kellett  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Green  Lane  Nursery,  Heaton 
Norris,  near  Stockport,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
March  26  and  27,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  in 
consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  Lease  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nursery,  the  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  many  thou- 
sands of  fine  Green  Hollies,  i  to  3  feet;  bushy  Rhododendrons,  1  to  3 
feet;  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  15,000  well  furnished  Austrian 
Pines,  1  to  3  feet ;  20,000 Scotch  Firs,  3500  English  Yews,  Wellingtonias, 
Irish  Yews,  some  fine  specimen  Coinferas,  40,000  Ornamental  ana 
Forest  Trees,  20,000  strong  Quick,  together  with  an  assortment  of 
fruit  Trees  and  Standard  Roses. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  ihe  Premises,  of  the  Proprietor,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton 
Chapel ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuer-;,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


To  Practical  Gardeners  and  Others. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD   PKol'EK'lY,  WANTAGE.  BERKS. 

J  and  E.  BELCHER  are  favoured  with  instructions 
•  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Bear  Inn,  Wantage,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  March  26,  at  3  for  ,  ,,■<  l,„  k  ..1  tlm  afternoon,  all 
those  valuable  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  wlrtl  Orchard  -  house, 
60  feet  6  inches  by  24  feet,  fitted  with  cannon  boiler,  4-inch  pipes,  &c, 
complete,  and  well  stocked  with  very  choice  Fruit  Trees  an.]  Vines; 
Greenhouses,  35  teet  by  11  feet,  and  35  feet  by  12  feet ;  Pineries,  $4  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  33  feet  by  7  feet,  fitted  with  saddle  boiler,  pipes,  &c, 
complete;  Garden  and  Dwelling-house,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Newbury  Street,  with  a  frontage  thereto  of  40  feet  6  inches. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  L.  JOTCHAM,  Esq., 
Solicitor;  and  of  J.  and  E.  DELCHER,  Auctioneers  and  Estate 
Agents,  Wantage. 


Herbaceous  Plants,  Plcotees,  Carnations, 

And  PINKS,  byname;  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  COLLECTION 
of  SEEDS,  PRIMULAS,  CYTISUS.  and  other  PLANTS,  in 
Pots  ;  EVERGREENS,  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

MR.  H.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by    AUCTION,    at    his    Rooms,    22,    King    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  March  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock. 
Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer. 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Evergreens, 

And  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  PICOTEES,  CARNATIONS,  PINKS,  &c. ;  a 
COLLECTION  of  SEEDS,  &c. 

MR.  H.   M.   KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  March  27, at  half-past  12  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3953.— Consignments  of  Plants  from  Holland 

and  GHENT. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  March  22,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  250 
CAMELLIAS,  with  buds:  choice  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  PALMS. 
DRAC.-ENAS,  Dwarf-trained  PEACH,  PLUM,  PEAR,  and 
CHERRY  TREES,  and  other  Plants  irom  Ghent;  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, CONIFERS,  HOLLIES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS, 
DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  &c  ,  from  Holland ;  J500 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  RUSTIC 
SEATS,  STOOLS,  &c.  ;  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  RANUN- 
CULI, &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Sale  No.  3954.-Lilies. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  consign- 
ment, just  arrived,  in  splendid  condition,  of  the  rare  and  extremely 
beautiful  LILIUM  TIGRINUM  FLORE-PLENO  ;  also  an  importa- 
tion of  LILIES  from  Japan,  some  of  which  arc  supposed  to  be  new, 
but  in  transit  the  divisions  in  the  box  got  loose,  and  the  sorts  became 
mixed  together,  so  they  have  been  divided  into  15  Lots  of  15  bulbs 
each;  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  LILIES  from  California, 
Japan,  and  other  countries. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3956.-Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  March  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS,  among  them  several  fine  specimens,  and  many 
extremely  rare  kinds,  including — 


Aerides  Schroderi 
Lalia  anceps  Dawsoni 
Cypripedium  Parishi 
,,  niveum 

_Epidendrum  FredericiGuilielmi 


Vanda  Bcnsoni 
Masdevallia  chimacra 
Aerides  Huttoni 
Odontoglossurn  vcxillarium 

&C..&C. 


Of  many  of  the  rare  kinds  a  Drawing  will  be  shown  with  the  Plants. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Valuable  Orchids. 
C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  31,  at  half-past  12  o'  Clock  precisely,  a  very  fine 
importation  of  CATTLEYA  MOSSLrE,  in  large  masses.  Also  a  small 
quantity  of  the  very  rare  and  beautiful  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
MAXILLARE  (Lindl.),  and  a  limited  quantity  of  TROP^OLUM 
AZUREUM,  and  other  bulbs,  from  Valparaiso. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,   STOVE   and    FOLIAGE   PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES,  DUNN  and  CO.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manley  Hall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  7.  8.  9,  and  10,  and  on 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  15,  16,  and 
17,  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  naif-past  11  for 
12  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants.  Catalogues,  admitting  one  person  to  the  View  and  Sale, 
price  is.  each,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  at  the  Hall,  which  15  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  or 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  to  4  o'Clock. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  in  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  is  Old  TrafTord, 
about  half-a-mife  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line. 

Stores,  near  Windermere. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  ot  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  &c 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  March  27  (t  o'clock),  at  Storrs  Farm. 
Bowness,  ELEVEN  first-class  young  SHORTHORN  BULLS,  bred 
from  the  celebrated  Herd  belonging  to  the  Rev.  T,  Staniforth.  They 
are  chiefly  by  Mr.  Booth's  High  Sheriff  (26,392)  and  Mr.  Carr's  Peer  ot 
the  Realm  (27,057),  from  dams  of  the  Mantalini,  Bliss,  Medora, 
Cressida,  Mr.  l'orr's  M,  Wood's  Premium,  and  other  well-known 
tribes. 

Also  will  be  SOLD  about  a  DOZEN  pure-bred  COWS  and 
HEIFERS,  and  THREE  YEARLING  BULLS,  of  the  fashionable 
Sweetheart,  Dickinson's  Miranda,  and  Barroby's  Verbena  tribes,  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbon,  of  Holmcscalcs,  Milnthorpe. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W.      ___ 

Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    SALE    of    FIRST-CLASS 

SHORTHORNS. 
R.    STRAFFORD    is    honoured    with    instructions 
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from  Colonel  Towneley  to  announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  May  1  next,  the  world-renowned  TOWNELEY 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  which  for  years  have  maintained 
an  unrivalled  position  at  the  meetings  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Herd  consists  of  about 
Forty.  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  many  of  them  being  of  the 
Barmpton  Rose  or  Butterfly  blood,  so  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after.  Besides  the  Royal 
l'rirc  Winners  at  Oxford.  Wolverhampton,  and  Cardiff,  the  Sale  will 
include  the  American  6tn  Maid  of  Oxford.  Waterloo  34th,  British 
Beauty,  the  dam  of  Baron  Oxford's  Beauty,  the  gem  of  the  Manchester 
Royal,  and  also  two  own  sisters  of  that  superb  heifer ;  one  of  them, 
Oxford  Beauty,  is  the  winner  of  eight  prizes,  and  has  never  been  beaten. 
*  The  Young  Animals  are  chiefly  by  that  excellent  sire,  Baron  Oxford 
(23,375),  whose  stock  in  the  showyards  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 
This  Bull,  and  the  pure  Bates  Earl  of  Thorndalc  (a8,5«),  are  now  in 
service,  and  both  will  be  included  in  the  Sale.  ---,--. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London;  or  of  Mr.  J.  CULSHAW,  Farm  Bailiff, 
at  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 


Wlcken  Park.  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  a^ain  honoured  with 
Instructions  from  the  Right  Hon  Lord  PenrhyQ  to  SELL  by 
MTTHiN,  ..1  WuWn  Park,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8,  about 
FORTY  HEAD  of  FIRST- i:i.  ASS  slM'K  I  HORNS  from  the  laud 
Penrhyn  Castle  and  Wicken  Park  Herds  I  he  Cow.  and  rJcJfera  IK 
of  the  Waterloo,  Cherry  Duehesi,  1  owslip,  Crettida,  Du 
Lancaster,  and  J  tribes:  the  Bulls  are  <»(  the  s.nne  and  oilier  good 
families,  including  one  of  the  highly  fashionable  Oxloid  tribe,  ana  one 
of  the  favourite  Duches*  Nancy  sort.  The  animals  nre  mostly  by 
SircM  nf  the  renowned  Kirklevingion  blood,  such  as  Duke  ol  Geneva 
(10,614),  id  Duke  of  Wharfdalc  (21,619),  '»'>  Grand  Duke  (21,840),  and 
Oxford  Beau  (20,485).  The  whole  will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
attention  nf  purchasers  of  high-class  Stock. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  shortly  be  issued,  and  announced 
in  future  Advertisements. 

London  ;  13,  Euston  Square,  N.W.— March  18, 1873. 
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To  tlie  Trade.— Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    offer    choice    Stocks     of  :- 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON    AND   CO.,  Si-fU   Mcrch.mls,  \\'oo,\   Gm.Ti,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  supply  all  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Kidney  and  Round  POTATOS  in 
any  quantity  ;  warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices  and  sorts  on 
application.  .«',.,        . 

Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Seed  Potatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPE    beg   to  announce  that   their 
.     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED    POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  olTertothe  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz..  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  sneak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  AND  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
ior  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." ^^ 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Hand    F.   SHARPE   are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
*   Trade   special  offers   of  MANGEL    WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
11  lb.  per  acre,  at  Srf.  per  lb.),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  26s.  to  301.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their     Names    and 
Derivations ;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


SUTTONS' 

GRASS    SEEDS 

For  ALL  SOILS. 

For  prices,  see  page  397  of  this  week's  Gardeners'  Ckronirtt. 
SUTTONS'    HOME    GROWN     FARM     SEEDS. 
For  prices  and  particulars  see 
SUTTONS"     GENERAL     PRICE     LIST 
of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 
Now    ready,    gratis   and    post    free- 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Wheelers' 

Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture. 


n^HE  natural  result  of  the  present  agitation 
respecting  the  farm  labour  question,  must 
be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  rearing  stock  rather 
than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Per- 
manent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  viz.,  27s.  to  3U.  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash 
and  payment  of  carriage  are  very  favourable 
to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON 
GRASSES,  containing  full  particulars  con- 
cerning laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture, 
will  be  forwarded  post  free. 


J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER,  and  59, 
MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARTEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are  now  ready. 

Per  Acre. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     28*  to  30J. 

FOR   MEDIUM    SOILS           ...     z%s.  to  30J. 
FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 2&r.  to  30J, 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature): — 

From  M.  Waltek,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Ashvillc,  Ireland. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds. 

From  E.  ].  SHEPPARD,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.'1 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,   gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence  of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Ventnor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      ...         ...         ...     14     o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22     6 

CLOVERS   ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year       ... 

Reduced  rates  for  more  tkan  10  acres. 


James  Carter  &.  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  tbe  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


1HE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT      COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 


ohn  Clutton,  Esq. 

rredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
Tohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Tohn  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Fredlc  L,  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granville  R.  II  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 

Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
thein  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  tbe 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and     OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of   RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT    of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the   Erection   of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  KAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY.  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,  W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Office's  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY— Drainage  Season— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


"T>  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 
■"      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


C|  c  l^griotltaral  (Sa^ffc 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1873. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Institution  of  Surveyors  (Mr.  Brown  on 
Beechwood  and  Larch  Plantations),  at  iz, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster— 8  P.M. 

Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Report  on 
Tenant-Right  and  discussion  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill),  at  Norwich. 


Monday,  March  24 -j 
Saturday,     —    29X 


MARCH,  the  "  month  of  many  weathers," 
has  hitherto  been  very  much  as  the 
whole  year  hitherto  has  been — wet,  late,  tedious, 
instead  of  early,  dusty,  active,  as  it  sometimes  is. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  arable  farmer, 
falling  on  him  after  he  has  already  borne  a  heavy 
burden  of  misfortune,  almost  of  disaster — for 
that  must  be  the  general  agricultural  report  of 
1872  in  this  country.  What  a  quantity  of  work 
there  is  to  do  in  March,  and  how  much  it  is 
behind  this  year  !  Bean  sowing,  an  East  Lothian 
correspondent  tells  us  in  another  page,  is  not 
even  yet  completed  ;  Spring  Wheat  is  still  being 
sown  ;  ploughing  for  Oats  in  many  places  is  yet 
unfinished  ;  Barley  sowing  hardly  begun  ;  Clover 
and  grass  seeds  to  sow ;  Potato  planting  at  hand ; 
Sainfoin  and  Vetches  to  get  in ;  and  fallow 
operations  in  preparation  for  green  crops  hardly 
thought  of  yet.  Our  hands  are  full,  we  are 
greatly  in  arrear,  and  the  land  is  generally  in 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

This,  however,  is  no  new  experience,  and  agri- 
culture has  so  many  chances  of  recovery  between 
seed  time  and  harvest  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  end  from  ever  so  discouraging  a 
beginning.      Nevertheless  it  will  be  wise,  when 
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once  a  plant  has  been  established,  to  adopt  every 
method  within  reach  for  the  increase  of  a  fertility 
which  will  owe  less  than  usual  this  year  to  natural 
influences.  In  a  pleasant  lecture  on  plants  and 
gardens  lately  delivered  before  a  village  audience 
in  Gloucestershire,  all  known  methods  for  this 
purpose,  whether  as  regards  a  field  plant  or  a 
garden  plant,  are  aptly  arranged  under  two 
great  divisions,  for  which  there  is  the  most 
venerable  authority  : — You  must  either  dig  about 
it  or  dung  it. 

It  is  not  the  soil  but  the  plant  that  is  to 
reward  our  efforts,  and  the  habit  and  character 
of  the  crop,  therefore,  must  guide  them.  That 
treatment  which  may  be  best  for  one  plant  is  not 
necessarily  adapted  to  another.  Even  smashing 
up  with  the  Woolston  grubber,  however  it 
may  benefit  the  land  in  the  long-run,  may  not 
improve  the  chance  of  an  immediate  Wheat 
crop.  The  plant  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  nature  of  it ;  and,  barring  the  advantages 
which  even  corn  crops  derive  from  such 
digging  about  them  as  can  be  effected  with 
the  hoe,  we  are  limited  almost  exclusively 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  far  as 
■the  coming  corn  harvest  is  concerned,  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  agencies  to  which  the  husband- 
man in  the  parable  referred.  The  practice  of 
top-dressing  corn  crops,  which,  so  far  as  soot  or 
even  ground  rape-cake  is  concerned,  has  been 
known  to  the  oldest  among  us  all  his  life,  is 
nevertheless  almost  entirely  an  invention  of  the 
present  race  of  farmers  in  respect  to  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  fertilisers  now  used  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  one  of  many  great  agricultural  advantages 
which  we  have  over  our  fathers  that,  however 
unfortunate  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  plant's 
growth,  it  can  be  urged  along  so  as  to  overtake 
lost  time  by  a  judicious  application,  long  after 
brairding,  of  easily  soluble  manures  suitable  to 
any  stage  of  growth  to  which  it  has  attained. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
are  the  principal  and  most  efficient  ingredients 
in  spring  top-dressings  for  corn  crops,  are  won- 
derfully successful  when  the  land  is  otherwise 
in  fair  condition,  and  the  plant  is  poor,  not 
because  the  land  has  been  cross  cropped,  but 
because  the  season  has  been  unpropitious.  This 
is  exactly  the  state  of  things  this  spring,  and  these 
manures  will  no  doubt  be  very  extensively  used 
this  season,  and  they  will  exert  a  greater  influence 
on  the  coming  harvest  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  The  addition  of  common  salt  to  them 
is  said  to  give  strength  to  the  straw  whose 
growth  they  promote,  and  1  cwt.  or  iJr  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  along  with  a  double  quantity  of 
common  salt,  applied  per  acre  to  all  grain  crops 
which  look  backward  after  spring  weather  has 
fairly  set  in,  will  generally  be  well  repaid  by  their 
increased  productiveness.  This,  followed  by  a 
good  hoeing  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  will  put 
a  new  appearance  on  the  young  Wheat  wherever 
there  is  sufficient  plant,  which  may  be  looking 
spindled  and  unkind  not  because  the  land  has 
been  starved  by  bad  management,  but  because 
the  plant  has  been  starved  by  constant  and 
excessive  rain. 

And  this  "  digging  about  the  plant,"  which  the 
hoeing  will  effect,  is  worth  remembering  as  a  real 
means  of  increased  fertility,  notwithstanding  that 
a  clever  writer  like  Mr.  Evershed  is  trying  to 
divert  attention  from  it,  in  order  that  the  urgency 
of  the  other  portion  of  the  practice  of  the 
husbandman  may  be  the  better  enforced. 


Trade  was  steadier  and  firmer,  without  much 

actual  increase  of  prices,  on  Monday,  in  Mark  Lane. 
The  same  report  holds  good  for  Wednesday's  market. 

At   the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday, 

prices  were  unchanged  from  those  of  the  previous  week. 
On  Thursday  it  was  difficult  to  reach  Monday's  prices 
for  beasts. 

On  Thursday  Professor  G.   T.    Brown,    the 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  was  under  examination  before  the 
Commons'  Committee  now  sitting  on  the  subject  of 
Animal  Contagious  Diseases.  He  stated  his  belief 
that  for  neither  foot-and-mouth  disease  nor  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  foreign  importation  now  responsible. 
The  former  is  largely  imported  from  Ireland,  but  the 
latter  is  not  more  brought  from  the  one  island  to  the 
other  than  it  is  taken  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  within  either  island.  Both  are  now  indigenous, 
and  he  entertains  no  hope  that  either  will  ever  be 
finally  stamped  out  in  this  country.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  ports  of 
debarkation  from  Ireland,  such  an  enormous  machinery 
of  quarantine  would  be  necessary,  involving  such  an 
area,    and   such    lapse   of  time,  and    such  a  virulent 


centre  of  infection,  that  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  only  workable  remedy 
would  be  rigid  inspection  and  isolation  at  home,  and 
in  fact  such  a  reproduction  of  all  the  cattle-plague 
rules,  except  that  relating  to  compulsory  slaughter,  as 
would,  he  knew,  be  intolerable.  In  answer  to  further 
questions  by  Mr.  Foster,  Professor  Brown  admitted 
that  the  liability  to  slaughter  on  landing  which  rules 
the  foreign  importation  in  case  the  disease  is 
detected  in  the  animals  imported,  and  which 
results  in  an  almost  clean  bill  of  health  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  store  stock  which  we  receive 
from  Holland,  might  produce  similar  effects  on 
the  Irish  imports.  Irish  farmers,  like  the  Dutch, 
would  take  extra  precautions  to  send  us  healthy 
cattle,  if  they  knew  that  the  cargo  would  be  slaugh- 
tered if  they  arrived  diseased.  In  no  case  had  Pro- 
fessor Brown  seen  diseased  cattle  arriving  from  Ireland 
in  such  a  stage  of  the  attack  that  it  could  have  been 
caught  during  the  passage.  In  Bristol  he  had  never 
seen  a  market  of  Irish  cattle  free  of  the  disease,  but  it 
was  always  in  such  a  stage  that  the  cattle  must  have  been 
infected  before  embarking.  The  period  of  incubation 
in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  from  36  hours 
— a  rare  minimum — to  four  or  five  days ;  in  that  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  from  one  or  two  weeks  up  to  even 
as  many  months  ;  in  that  of  cattle-plague,  from  three 
to  four  days.  If  quarantine  is  hopeless  as  a  remedy  in 
the  case  of  the  first  of  these  diseases,  it  is  utterly  im- 
practicable in  the  case  of  the  second. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Valpy's  Blue-book  on 

the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year  the  Table  in  which  he  states  the  percentage 
proportions  of  the  small  holdings  in  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  fact  is,  that  there  are  69,844  holdings 
between  40  perch  and  I  acre  in  Great  Britain,  occupying 
altogether  28,169  acres,  and  50,031  of  these  are  held  as 
allotments  by  working  men.  There  are,  moreover, 
124,280  holdings  between  1  and  5  acres  each,  148,388 
acres  being  wholly  pasture,  besides  55,640  acres  and 
152,360  acres  pasture  and  arable  respectively.  The 
stock  kept  on  them  includes  21,279  horses,  132,408 
cattle,  219,539  sheep,  and  177,631  pigs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  percentage  proportions  relating  to  these 
two  classes  of  holdings  in  Great  Britain  :— 

Percentage  Propoi  tions  for  Small  Holdings,  as  stated 
in  Table  No.  I. 


Holdings  of  ±  of  an  Acre  and 
under  I  Acre . 

Percentage  of  the  number  of 
such  holdings  held  as  allot 
ments  .. 

Percentage  of  the  acreage  of 
such  holdings  held  as  allot- 
ments  .. 


Holdings  of  from  1  to  5  Acres. 

Percentage  of  the  number  of 
such  holdings  altogether 
under  permanent  pasture 

Percentage  of  the  number  of 
such  holdings  partly  under 
permanent  pasture  and 
partly  arable  land     .. 

Percentage  of  the  Acreage  of 
such  holdings  altogether 
tinder  permanent  pasture    . . 

Percentage  of  acreage  of  such 
holdings  partly  under  per- 
manent pasture  and  partly 
arable  land 


Percentage  of  acreage  of  such 
holdings  partly  under  per- 
manent pasture  and  partly 
arable  : — 

Percentage  of  acreage  of 
such  holdings  under 
permanent  pasture 
Percentage  of  acreage  of 
such  holdings  in  arable 
land 


Arable  land  of  such  holdings 
Percentage     of     acreage 

under  corn  crops 
Percentage     of      acreage 

under  green  crops 


Holdings  of  from  1  to  5  Acres. 

Proportionate  number  of  each 
kind  of  live  stock  to  every 
100  acres  under  crops  and 
grass  in  holdings  of  i 
5  acres  in  England  . . 

Percentage  of  each  kind  of 
live  stock  on  holdings  of  I  to 
5  acres  to  total  nf  each  kind 
of  live  stock  in  England     .. 


Eng- 
land. 


73.6 
69.1 


48.8 


Wales. 


19.4 
16.6 


49.8 


29.0 
71.0 


47-  S 
5'- 5 


46.1 


38.1 
61.9 


Horses.  ,  Cattle. 


5-8 


Scot- 
land. 


12.5 
1 1. 3 


64 


93-° 


1    'Vl) 
S3! 


56.1 

43-9 


Sheep 


Great 
Britain. 


71.6 
66.8 


58.  t 


41.6 


58    4 


49-8 
502 


58.0 


6.4 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  J ournal  of  the 

English  Agricultural  Society^  vol.  ix.(  part  I,  just  as 
we  got  to  press.  It  contains  articles  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
the  Chemical  Professor  to  the  Society,  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Pure  and  Mixed  Linseed-cake — By  Mr. 
Bramwell,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  Menelaus,  C.E., 
judges  for  the  Society,  on  the  Trial  of  Portable  Steam- 
engines  at  Cardiff — by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  on  the  Trade  in  Animals,  and 
its  Influence  on  the  Spread  of  Foot-and- Mouth  and 
other  Contagious  Diseases — by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers, 
F.R.S.,  the  Botanical  Professor  to  the  Society,  on  the 
Potato  Disease*  and  on  Dodder ;  and  there  are  further 


reports  by  judges  and  by  Dr.  Voelcker.  Excepting, 
indeed,  reports  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  on 
Barley- growing  and  on  the  Rainfall  at  Rothamsted,  it 
is  wholly  of  official  authorship — and  the  authorship, 
with  the  titles  of  the  several  papers  constituting  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  is  all  that,  during  the  half-hour 
which  elapses  before  our  publication,  we  can  say  of  it. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  contents,  which  appear  to  be  as 
varied  as  usual,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  more  next 
week. 

Mr.  Mechi,  writing  in  a  Scotch  paper  of  the 

value  per  acre  of  Tiptree  Hall  Farm  says  : — 

"This  farm  was  bought  in  1841  for  ^24  per  imperial 
acre.  After  having  been  drained,  improved,  and  new 
buildings  erected,  it  was  re-valued  by  three  eminent 
valuers,  and  the  rent  fixed  at  36*.  per  acre,  including  the 
use  of  the  steam-engine  and  irrigating  pipes.  At  30  years' 
purchase  the  present  value  .would  be  ^54  per  acre.  I 
charge  myself  40J.  per  acre  as  tenant.  The  valuers  set 
the  rent  as  for  a  tenant-farmer,  taking  no  account  of  the 
mansion  and  gardens— tithes,  poor-rates,  county  and 
surveyors  or  road  rates,  amount  together  to  ioj.  per  acre. 
The  tithe  was  fortunately  commuted  before  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  Unimproved  land  of  similar  natural 
quality  lets  hereabout  for  about  25J.  per  imperial  acre." 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  on  the  merits  of 

Adelaide,  South  Australia,  as  a  Field  for  Emigra- 
tion, authenticated  by  a  number  of  good  and  well- 
known  names,  we  read  : — "Advices  from  the  colony 
to  January,  1873,  have  been  received,  and  a  year  of 
unexampled  prosperity  has  commenced.  The  most 
abundant  harvest  that  South  Australia  has  yet  seen  has 
been  secured,  and  is  estimated  to  average  from  15  to 
16  bush,  per  acre  ;  the  quantity  for  export  will  be  fully 
S  million  bush,  of  Wheat,  or  200,000  tons,  after  suffi- 
cient has  been  kept  for  food  and  seed.  The  other 
great  staples  of  wool  and  copper  are  flourishing,  the 
pastoral  interest  having  experienced  a  most  propitious 
season,  and  the  mines  are  in  full  work,  with  fresh 
deposits  in  course  of  development." 

■   The  resolution  of  the  West  Norfolk  Branch 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  been  promptly  disavowed 
by  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  to  which  it  is  affiliated.  On 
Saturday  last,  at  a  large  meeting,  convened  under 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read's  presidency,  the  resolution, — 

"That  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  for  slaughter  in  cases  of  cattle  plague 
are  not  required  or  justifiable  in  cases  of  sheep-pox,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  curable  and  perfectly  control- 
lable, and  should,  therefore,  be  classed  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, sheep  scab,  glanders,  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  not  with  cattle  plague," 

— was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Brown  (Marham),  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Palmer. — Mr.  R.  Leamon  moved, 
as  an  amendment : — 

"  That  this  Chamber,  while  admitting  sheep-pox  to  be 
generally  a  curable  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  arresting  the  spread  of  this  foreign  dis- 
order, which  can  only  occur  in  this  country  by  direct 
importation  from  abroad,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture was  justified  in  recommending  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  stamp  out  any  fresh  outbreak,  full  compensation  being 
paid  to  the  owners  by  the  Treasury." 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Allen  (Marks- 
hall). — Mr.  H.  Woods  believed  that  if  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Central  Chamber  were  carried  out  as  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  flockmasters  of  this  country.  He  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  slaughtering  at  the  ports  any  foreign  sheep 
which  might  be  suffering  from  sheep-pox  on  their 
arrival,  as  the  disease  assumed  a  more  malignant  form 
in  such  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  generated  in 
the  holds  of  vessels.  He  related  several  instances, 
however,  in  which  sheep  attacked  upon  farms  in  his 
neighbourhood  recovered  to  a  great  extent  and  did  well 
afterwards,  while  other  sheep  upon  the  same  farms  were 
not  affected  by  the  malady.  If  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Leamon  were  passed,  it  would  be  the  most  disastrous 
expression  of  opinion  ever  adopted. — The  Chairman 
said  he  had  hoped  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  having  once 
got  rid  of  this  troublesome  disease,  would  for  God's 
sake  keep  it  out.  If  the  disease  should  escape  quaran- 
tine, and  if  it  should  escape  slaughter  at  the  ports,  let 
it  be  stamped  out  in  the  first  spark,  so  that  it  did  not 
grow  into  a  great  conflagration.  If  the  disease  were 
stamped  out  in  the  first  instance,  the  processof  extinction 
could  be  effected  at  very  little  cost.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Woods  said  that  the  disease  was  controllable,  and 
they  entered  into  statistics  to  show  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  animals  attacked  might  be  saved.  If  the 
public  had  only  to  deal  with  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Woods,  those  gentlemen  might,  perhaps,  be  trusted,  but 
when  farmers  remembered  that  a  careless  shepherd  or  a 
wild  dog  could  communicate  the  disease  to  neighbouring 
farms,  they  must  see  that  it  was  unfair  towards  their 
neighbours  to  allow  the  malady  to  develope  itself,  and 
that  they  ought  to  stamp  it  out  at  once.  The  Central 
Chamber  did  not  propose  indiscriminate  slaughter.  All 
that  the  Central  Chamber  asked  for  was  that  when  the 
first  spark  of  disease  showed  itself  they  might  be  tele- 
graphed down  and  have  power  to  stamp  out  the  disease 
at  their  discretion.  One  sheep  affected  with  the  sheep- 
pox  would  produce,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  to  produce  it 
in  1000  other  sheep.     In  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle 
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plague  iu  Yorkshire  some  hesitation  to  kill  was  shown 
in  the  first  instance,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  instead  of  25  animals  being  killed,  171  had  to  be 
slaughtered.  This  showed  that  the  first  step  should  be 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  "When  the  sheep-pox 
appeared  in  Norfolk  in  1S47,  it  lingered  for  iS  months. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  great  mistakes  were  not 
then  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  complaint,  but  why 
should  a  farmer  be  so  selfish — for  it  was  nothing  more 
or  less — as  to  say  that  because  the  disease  happened  to 
come  into  his  flock,  therefore  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  save  himself  at  the  risk  of  infecting  his  neigh- 
bours'. The  disease,  like  most  other  diseases,  was 
generally  most  fatal  on  the  first  onslaught,  and  then  it 
generally  wore  itself  out. — On  division,  there  appeared 
for  the  resolution,  14;  for  the  amendment,  114.  The 
amendment  was  therefore  carried.  The  meeting  broke 
up  with  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Read. 

A  return,  up  to  December  31,  1S72,  has  just 

been  published,  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
dated  August  I,  1S72,  giving  the  Amounts  charged  on 
Estates  by  sanction  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  four  heads  of, — 1.  Public  drainage 
Acts  ;  2.  Other  public  Acts  under  which  loans  may  be 
charged  for  agricultural  improvements  ;  3.  Companies 
Acts  under  which  loans  may  be  charged  for  agricultural 
improvements  ;  4.  Limited  Owners  Residences  Act, — 
showing  under  each  head  the  amounts  severally  charged 
for, — I,  Drainage;  2.  Farm  buildings ;  3.  Labourers' 
cottages  ;  4.  Subscriptions  to  railways  ;  5.  Owners' 
residences  ;  together  with  the  total  amount  so  charged. 
The  following  are  the  items  : — 


may  not  be  again  hindered,  and  that  [something  of  that 
interest  which  is  displayed  when  a  question  arises  in- 
volving the  fate  of  a  Ministry  may  be  shown  by  Parlia- 
ment in  a  question  of  this  kind,  which  involves  the 
interests  of  only  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  occu- 
piers and  owners  of  the  land  !  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
of  last  Monday  thus  points  out  what  little  good  arises 
to  the  agricultural  world  out  of  questions  of  mere  party 
politics: — "In  that  momentous  division  on  Tuesday 
night,  or  to  speak  by  the  book,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, it  will  be  found  that  Mr  James  Howard  voted 
with  and  Mr.  Sewell  Read  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  on  Tuesday  next,  but  for  this  said  division, 
Mr.  Howard  would  have  moved  on  an  agricultural 
question,  wherein  he  would  have  been  assisted  by 
Mr.  Read.  This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be,  as 
farmers  cannot  too  soon  come  to  see  how  little  they 
gain  from  any  direct  identity  with  merely  party 
politics."  .  .  .  Our  contemporary  further  quotes  the 
evidence  ot  Mr.  Purves,  of  Thurso,  before  the  Game- 
laws  Committee  now  sitting,  in  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  all  the  parti-political  loyalty  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  is  on  the  eve  of  disappearance  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feeling  of  personal  injustice  which  under 
the  Law  of  Hypothec  and  the  present  Game  Laws  is 
now  so  common.  Referring  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Purves 
said  : — "  '  As  to  the  feeling  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
I  may  say  that  there  are  nine  men  now  in  favour 
of  total  abolition  where  there  was  but  one  five  years 
ago.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  abortive  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  tinker  the  present  system.  I 
and  my  brother  were  bred  Conservatives,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  change  in  order  to  gain  our  ends  and  redress 


Drainage. 


Farm 
Buildings. 


Labourers      ,  Subscriptions  |      Owners 
Cottages.       ,  to  Railways.    :  Residences. 


£  t.d\&  s.  d. 

1.  Public  MoHey  Drainage  Acts  3,949,692    00  .... 

2.  Other     public     Acts     under  I 

which  loans  may  be  charged  : 
for  agricultural  improve- 
ments    ..       324,244    o    o       41,482     1     5         5,124     7  10 

3.  Companies  Acts  under  which  I 

loans    may  be  charged   for 

agricultural  improvements..    3,107,113  19     1  1,833411   16     9     336,814     4     7 

4.  Limited  Owners   Residences 

Act .    .. 


s.  d.    £ 


22.333     1     1 


17,362     o    o 


Total 


..    7,381,049  19     1  1,874,893  18     2     341,938  T2     5       22»333     *     1  17<362     °    ° 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  sums  have  been  expended  : — On  works  of  embanking,  ,£81,987  135.  Sd.  ; 
road-making,  .£76,516  13*.  id.  ;  reclamation,  ,£50,991  10s.  lod.  ;  clearing,  ,£65,196  16s.  lod,  ;  planting, 
.£44,569  *8$.  id.  ;  inclosing,  .£134,831  gs.  4^.  ;  and  other  agricultural  improvements,  .£86,395  IS-  3^-i 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Order  of  Return    ..  ..         ..  


Making  a  total  sum  expended  and  charged  on  estates 


£  s.     d. 

3,949,692       o      o 


393,183     10       4 


5.277»34o      °       5 
17,362       o      o 


9.637,577   1° 


540,489 


10,178,066     13     10 


In  the  amount  expended  under  the  "Public  Money 
Drainage  Acts  "  is  included  the  sum  of  ^"5249  IU. 
advanced  under  the  14th  &.  15th  Vict.  cap.  91,  to 
facilitate  emigration  from  certain  distressed  districts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  this 
amount  is  not  now  a  charge  upon  the  lands.  Some 
portion,  charged  under  the  Public  Money  Drainage 
Acts,  has  been  redeemed  ;  and  under  these  and  the 
other  Acts  a  further  portion  of  both  principal  and 
interest  has  already  been  repaid  by  lapse  of  time  and 
ceased  to  be  a  charge. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Reading,  who  conducts  a 

large  business  as  horse  dealer,  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard,  in  which  he  strongly 
advocates  the  view  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  horse  market  in  this 
country.     We  extract  the  following  sentences  :  — 

"  If  the  Earl  Granville  would  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  horse  dealers,  job  masters,  'bus,  tramway,  and 
railway  companies,  brewers,  and  distillers,  he  would  soon 
be  convinced  that  the  following  classes  of  horses  are 
scarcely  procurable  at  any  price,  viz.:— The  hunter  and 
hack,  with  breeding  and  quality,  capable  of  carrying  from 
14  to  17  stones.  The  match  carriage  horse,  from  15-3 
to  16-1,  with  breeding,  substance,  action,  and  pace. 
Gentleman's  park  hack  or  roadster  from  15-2  to  16  hands, 
with  breeding,  quality,  and  safe  action,  to  carry  15  to  18 
stones.  The  cavalry,  military  train,  'bus  and  tramway 
horse,  or  the  active  van  or  London  dray  horse.  The 
above  classes  could  be  found  formerly  at  moderate  prices, 
but  now  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  excessive  cost.  I  am 
confident  that  if  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number  of 
horses  now  on  sale  or  bred  in  the  principal  localities  of 
England  or  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible,  if  a  commis- 
sion on  any  emergency  was  sent  out,  to  secure  but  two 
classes  only,  viz.: — the  military  train  or  'bus  horse  and 
London  cart  horse ;  but  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
pure-bred  5-year-old,  short-legged,  sound  English  horse, 
suitable  for  these  purposes  could  be  secured,  and  even 
these  would  be  at  very  high  prices,  varying  from  £6$  to 
j£ioo  each.  I  was  very  sorry  that  the  Hon,  Admiral 
ROUS  should  have  taken  the  view  he  did  in  this  matter, 
as  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  Admiral  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  turf  matters,  and  I  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  with  him  now,  as  I  am  sure  when 
inquiries  are  made  there  will  be  found  a  great  falling  off 
of  the  classes  of  horses  I  have  mentioned." 

The  Landlord  and  Tenant  (England)  Bill, 

prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  the  second  reading  of 
which  was  put  down  for  Tuesday  of  this  week,  is  now, 
we  are  informed,  postponed  till  April  22.  We  hope 
that  the  discussion  of  so  useful  a  project  of  legislation 


our  grievances.' — In  simple  truth,  according  to  Mr. 
PURVES,  the  abominations  of  the  Game-laws  are  creating 
a  revolution  in  Scotland  as  they  have  in  other  countries 
before  now.  At  the  very  close  of  the  first  day's  exami 
nation  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  fairly  aghast,  no  doubt,  at 
the  extraordinary  admissions  already  made,  elicited  the 
following  yet  more  emphatic  answer  from  the  witness 
as  to  how  he  was  trying  to  right  himself: — (I  repeat 
that  myself  and  others  who  were  Conservatives,  and 
voted  for  Conservative  candidates,  have  been  obliged  to 
join  the  Radicals  of  the  town  to  get  our  grievances 
redressed.' — Mr.  Purves  has  thus  raised  a  cry  which 
will  not  easily  be  stifled.  If  the  farmer  cannot  get  any 
help  from  one  side  let  him  go  the  other  ;  and  when  the 
election  does  come  let  there  be  no  more  blind  follow 
my-leader  adhesion  to  this  party  or  that,  and  no  more 
cavilling  at  the  outsiders  and  their  '  political  capital.' 
The  outsiders,  we  will  take  it,  are  the  town  members, 
and  their  capital  the  game  evil  and  land  laws,  and  by 
this  means,  at  least  so  they  say  in  Scotland,  the  farmers 
will  try  to  get  their  grievances  redressed.  Mr.  Purves 
gave  the  evidence  from  which  we  quote  on  Tuesday, 
March  11,  and  on  Saturday,  March  I,  there  was  pub- 
lished the  Fortnightly  Review,  wherein  Mr.  Beesly 
thus  opens  an  article  on  this  very  Game-laws  Committee. 
*  The  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  late  Scotch 
elections  must  have  produced  on  many  members  of 
Parliament  something  of  the  effect  produced  on  Brutus 
by  Caesar's  spectre.  If  not  this  session,  assuredly  the 
next  Parliament  will  be  the  Philippi  of  the  Game-law 
war.  An  attack  on  the  present  system  could  hardly 
have  been  better  timed.  The  great  landed  interest  is 
divided  against  itself  ;  the  rank  and  file  are  in  mutiny, 
and  many  of  the  officers  sympathise  with  the  mutineers. 
On  the  other  side  men  of  every  rank,  and  of  all  shades 
of  politics  and  doctrines,  are  found  in  the  solid  wedge 
of  assailants,  behind  which  is  slowly  gathering  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  nation.  Game  preservers  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  imminence  of  their 
danger.'" 

Mr.    Thomas   Bennett,   the  tenant  of  the 

Home  Farm,  at  Babraham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  sought 
to  recover,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  from  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Adeane,  his  late  landlord,  compen- 
sation for  damage  done  to  the  crops  and  grass  of  the 
applicant  "by  reason  of  Mr.  Adeane's  breach  of  an 
agreement  with  him  not  to  let  the  game  or  employ 
keepers,  and  for  the  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  planta- 
tions to  be  kept  down."  Under  this  head  he  claimed 
£lo39  SJ*  3^*  He  also  claimed  ,£580  10s,  for  a 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  a  steer  and  three  cows, 
which  he  alleged  to  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  Yew, 


through  the  default  of  his  landlord.  The  lease 
reserves  to  the  landlord  the  right  of  shooting,  but  gives 
to  the  tenant  the  right  of  snaring  rabbits  on  the  land  in 
his  occupation,  without  going  into  the  plantations  on 
the  farm,  and  contains  the  usual  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Adeane, 
died  early  in  1870,  and  after  his  death  his  trustees  let 
the  shooting  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rennie, 
who  kept  up  a  good  head  of  ground  game,  and 
employed  keepers.  The  applicant  alleged  that  the 
ground  game  had  done  him  great  injury.  His  claim 
for  compensation  in  this  respect  was  based  on  an 
alleged  verbal  promise  of  Mr.  Adeane,  during  the 
treaty  for  the  lease,  to  the  effect  already  mentioned. 
The  lease,  however,  was  silent  on  the  subject.  On  the 
question  of  law,  whether  parol  evidence  on  the  point 
was  admissible,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ruled  that  the 
applicant  was  bound  by  his  lease,  and  was  not  at 
liberty  to  vary  it  by  importing  the  alleged  parol  agree- 
ment, and  dismissed  so  much  of  the  summons. — There 
followed  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  Yew,  and  the  duties  of  persons  who 
happen  to  have  noxious  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees  grow- 
ing on  their  lands.  The  applicant's  case  was  that 
early  in  the  spring  of  1S69  he  lost  36  lambing  ewes  out 
of  a  flock  of  220,  and  about  100  lambs,  owing  to  the 
ewes  browsing  on  the  Yew  trees  at  the  side  of  one  of 
the  plantations  on  the  farm.  That  in  October,  1869, 
he  lost  105  hoggets  through  their  eating  the  clippings 
of  Yew  trees  which  had  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Adeane's 
gardener  upon  the  field  where  the  hoggets  were,  and 
that  on  another  occasion  he  lost  a  steer  and  three  cows 
through  their  eating  the  clippings  off  Yew  trees  in  a 
plantation  called  the  Island,  which  the  animals  were 
enabled  to  get  into  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the 
water  in  the  lake  in  the  park.  It  was  not  disputed 
that  the  steer  and  the  cows  were  poisoned  by  Yew,  for 
the  veterinary  surgeon  from  Cambridge  opened  them, 
and  found  Yew  enough  in  their  bellies  to  have  caused 
death.  None  of  the  sheep  which  died  were  opened  by 
a  qualified  person  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  some  of 
them  were  seen  to  browse  on  the  Yew,  and  to  pick 
over  the  clippings,  and  that  the  symptoms  were  like 
those  of  death  from  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yew  trees  had  been  there  for  years,  and  no  sheep  on 
the  farm  had  ever  died  of  eating  Yew  before  ;  but  then  it 
was  not  shown  that  the  sheep  on  the  farm  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  Yew,  or  that  they  had  ever  eaten 
it  until  the  occasion  in  question.  Some  of  the 
respondent's  witnesses  attributed  the  mortality  of  the 
lambing  ewes  to  their  being  folded  on  white  Turnips, 
or  to  general  mismanagement ;  but  no  other  way  was 
found  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  hoggets  except 
that  suggested  by  the  applicant.  It  was  questioned, 
however,  whether  growing  Yew  is  a  poison  to  sheep, 
and  some  instances  were  given  in  which  sheep  were 
observed  to  browse  on  green  Yew  with  impunity.  But 
other  instances  to  the  contrary  were  cited  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  in  the  winter  of  1839  a  herd  of  more  than 
200  deer  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
died  of  eating  green  Yew,  which  they  got  at  by  crossing 
a  river  on  the  ice.  Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence 
seemed  to  support  the  notion  that  growing  Yew  may 
or  may  not  be  fatal  to  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  or  a 
deer,  according  to  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the 
animal ;  but  that  partially  dried  clippings  of  Yew, 
which  are  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  are  almost  invari- 
ably fatal,  to  it. — The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of 
opinion  that  the  ewes  and  hoggets  died  of  eating  Yew, 
and  decided  against  the  respondents  on  the  broad 
ground  that  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  there  is  an 
implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  former  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  he  plants  or  suffers  to  be  on  the 
demised  premises  shall  not  be  noxious  or  injurious  to 
the  tenant,  and  directed  an  inquiry  to  what  compensa- 
tion the  applicant  was  entitled.  As  the  applicant  had 
failed  in  the  first  part  of  his  case,  no  costs  on  either 
side. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE,  &c. 
On  Thursday,  April  3,  Mr.  Thornton  is  instructed 
to  sell  the  Booth  portion  of  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  Mr. 
H.  A.  Brassey,  M.P.,  at  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
Kent,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Aylesford 
Station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway.  This  portion  of 
the  herd  consists  of  31  cows  and  heifers,  seven  young 
bulls,  the  oldest  of  which  was  calved  January  25,  1872. 
All  these  animals  trace  back  to  two  famous  strains,  the 
Bates  "Waterloo"  and  the  "Bright  Eyes,"  or 
"Ariadne."  These  tribes  have  both  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylesby,  for  30  years,  and  their 
present  representatives  at  Preston  are  the  produce  of 
16  cows  and  heifers,  purchased  at  Aylesby  three  years 
ago.  The  number  of  animals  now  offered  proves  the 
fertility  of  the  race.  Although  crossed  of  late  years 
with  such  thorough  Booth  sires  as  Vanguard,  British 
Prince,  Breastplate,  Killerby  Monk,  and 
Prince  of  Warlaby,  the  young  stock  are  for  the 
most  part  by  Cherry  Grand  Duke  3D  {28,147), 
while  one,  lot  19,  is  by  the  Messrs.  Leney's  Grand 
Duke  15TH.  The  cows  are  now  in  calf  to  2D  Duke 
ofTregunter,  bred  by  Colonel  Gunter,  and  after- 
wards the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Bowly.  He  was 
purchased  as  a  calf  for  500  gs.  from  Wetherby,  and 
was  resold  at  the  last  Siddington  sale  for  900  gs.  This 
stock  then  combines  the  best  Booth  and  Bates  blood. 
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Waterloo  ^d  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bates  at  Kirklevington, 
and  the  first  four  crosses  of  the  tribe  all  savour  of  the 
same  locality.  Waterloo  (2816),  Norfolk  (2377), 
and  4TH  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3649), 
bring  us  to  IValerwitch,  whose  very  name  transfers 
our  thoughts  from  Kirklevington  to  Aylesby.  Next 
in  order  are  Vanguard,  British  Prince,  Prince 
of  Warlaby,  and  Breasplate,  names  that  stamp 
indelibly  Booth  upon  the  offspring.  Grand  Duke 
15TH,  Cherry  Grand  Duke,  and  2D  Duke  of 
Tregunter  succeed  these  famous  Warlaby  heroes, 
stamping  once  more  Bates  upon  the  progeny.  How 
does  this  tally  with  the  war  cries,  "Booth  and  Booth 
only!"  "Bates  and  no  surrender!"?  Nevertheless 
"the  animals  will  be  found  remarkably  good  specimens 
of  the  breed,"  although  some  sticklers  for  purity  might 
ask — what  breed?  We,  however,  are  glad  to  see 
symptoms,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  opening 
sales  of  this  season,  that  narrow  prejudices  are  breaking 
down,  and  that  animals  are  being  more  and  more  bred 
for  merit,  while  pedigree  still  holds  its  own  important 
position. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  and 

important  communication  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Sutherland 
upon  the  uses  of  mules  and  asses  in  agriculture  : — 

"This  time  last  year  you  were  good  enough  to  insert 
some  remarks  I  ventured  to  offer  on  what  I  considered 
the  desirability  of  introducing  into  English  agriculture 
that  useful  animal  the  mule.  I  then  endeavoured  to  point 
out  a  few  advantages  possessed  by  mules, — their  hardi- 
ness, strength,  longevity,  and  their  really  tractable  nature. 
It  is  now  with  great  pleasure  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  recently  issued  schedule  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  annual  show,  which  will  this  year  be  held 
at  Hull,  prizes  are  offered,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Edward  Pease  of  Darlington,  for  the  best  stallion  asses, 
not  under  13  hands,  suitable  for  getting  mules  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  for  mules  themselves, 
not  under  15  hands,  fitted  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  three  prizes  in  each  of  the  two  classes,  of  ^25,  ^15, 
and  j£io  respectively.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  atten- 
tion of  English  agriculturists  will  now  be  drawn  to  the 
breeding  of  mules  as  auxiliaries  of,  and  substitutes  for, 
horses. 

"  I  will  recapitulate  very  briefly  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  these  useful  animals.  The  travelled  English- 
man is  perfectly  aware  that  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  except  in  his  own  country,  the  mule  is 
largely  bred  and  much  valued.  He  knows  that  by 
judicious  selection  and  good  feeding  when  young  mules 
can  be  and  are  bred  with  sufficient  weight  to  do  the  work 
and  take  the  place  of  a  draught -horse,  that  the  cost  of 
keep  is  about  half  that  of  a  horse  of  equal  size — I  have 
heard  the  cost  of  keep  put  at  one-third — that  they  will  eat 
food  that  a  horse  refuses,  that  they  are  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  that  they  will  live  and  work  to  double  a  horse's 
age,  and  that  they  are  never  so  pleased  as  when  «they  have 
got  their  shoulders  well  into  the  collar. 

"  The  question  is  often  put  to  me,  '  How  is  it  that  with 
all  these  advantages  mules  are  so  little  bred  or  used  in 
this  country?'  My  answer  is,  'On  account  of  our  neglected 
and  diminutive  breed  of  asses.' 

"To  breed  mules  of  the  necessary  weight  and  stature 
requires  the  existence,  or  creation  by  selection,  of  a  fine 
breed  of  asses,  and  to  affect  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  carefully  selected  French  or  Spanish  asses  into 
this  country,  and  so  improve  our  own  wretched  breed. 

"  In  certain  parts  of  England,  notably  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Suffolk,  Leicestershire,  Hertfordshire,  and  York- 
shire, as  well  as  in  Ireland,  mules  have  been  and  are  bred 
from  cart  mares  by  imported  Jacks,  and  they  have 
invariably  been  pronounced  a  success  by  those  who  have 
tried  them.  In  the  United  States  they  are  very  largely 
and  carefully  bred,  and  used  for  all  purposes  ;  and  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  1863  it  is  stated  that  'young  mules  uniformly  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  a  drove  of  horse  colts  of  similar 
relative  quality  and  value.' 

"  The  present  high  price  and  great  scarcity  of  horses  of 
every  description  in  this  country  should  surejy  commend 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  English  capitalists  interested 
in  the  production  of  horse  stock  for  the  market.  C.  L.  S." 


can  be  as  well  protected  as  a  pheasant,  and  being  a  more 
valuable  thing  will  much  better  pay  for  the  protection. 

2.  My  houses  are  9  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  8  feet 
high  to  the  ridge,  and  with  ample  perches  will 
accommodate  the  number  of  fowls  I  mention  ;  and  I 
can  push  them  along  myself,  although,  alas  !  no  longer 
a  strong  man.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  a  complete  house  without  doors  or  windows, 
and  the  padlock  arrangement  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent.  A  padlock  is  easily  knocked  off  with 
the  nearest  stone,  whereas  it  would  be  difficult  to  break 
into  one  of  my  houses  without  tools  ;  and  fowl-stealers 
do  not  generally  travel  about  the  country  with  a 
carpenter's  basket. 

3.  Upon  close  observation,  I  believe  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  in  considering  that  fowls  spoil  the 
grass  for  other  live  stock.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  say  "that  nothing  will  eat  after  a  goose,"  but  the 
real  explanation  is,  that  the  goose  bites  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it  to  be  eaten. 
The  grass  in  my  paddocks  is  cropped  just  as  closely 
where  the  fowls  most  prevail  as  in  any  other  part  ;  in 
fact,  the  short,  sweet  herbage  that  grows  up  in  such 
places  seems  to  be  particularly  palatable  to  live  stock. 

4.  About  the  time  that  the  meadows  are  closed  for 
hay,  the  stock  of  adult  fowls  has  run  rather  low,  as  it 
is  not  good  policy  to  keep  old  fowls.  The  bulk  of  the 
stock  is  then  scattered  over  my  lawns,  or  small  pad- 
docks devoted  to  the  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  young 
chickens  and  their  mothers,  ready  to  be  turned  adrift 
over  the  fields  when  the  hay  is  removed.  Such  fowls 
as  remain  out  do  very  little  harm.  They  are  not  very 
fond  of  going  into  long-growing  grass,  but  rather  affect 
the  hedgerows,  watercourses,  &c.  The  injury  they  do 
is  very  trivial,  and  Mr.  Mechi  will  tell  your  corre- 
spondent that  his  best  crops  grow  where  his  fowls  most 
love  to  ramble. 

5.  The  hens  do  not  show  any  great  tendency  to  steal 
their  nests.  I  have  dark  boxes  about  5  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  high,  round  which  they  are  fed,  and  in  which 

they  prefer  to  lay.     Such  eggs  as  are  laid  away  are 


easily  looked  after  by  a  sharp  boy,  who  soon  gets  very 
fond  of  the  work. 

6.  As  to  vermin,  the  fox  has  not  given  me  much 
trouble.  I  had  sliding  doors  put  to  my  fowl  houses  at 
first  to  keep  him  out,  but  thus  far  I  have  found  the 
precaution  unnecessary,  and  I  have  laid  them  aside.  Of 
course,  where  the  foxes  are  numerous  they  might  be- 
come very  troublesome,  and  in  that  case  we  should 
perhaps  have  to  ask  some  day  whether  we  had  better 
have  the  fox  or  the  fowls. 

7.  Your  correspondent  "H,"  asks  how  I  manage 
profitably  to  feed  my  fowls  with  Maize  at  40J.  a  quarter. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  pay  40s.  a  quarter  for  my 
Maize.  But  Maize  at  any  price,  although  an  excellent 
thing,  is  rather  a  luxury  than  an  ordinary  food  for  my 
poultry.  Their  principal  diet  is  composed  as  follows  : 
— My  poultryman  has  one  of  the  modern  portable 
cauldrons,  in  which  he  prepares  food  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  It  consists  one-half  of  turnips,  one-quarter  of 
cheap  rice,  and  one-quarter  of  salted  horse  meat,  all 
mixed  together  and  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  or 
cheap  chillies,  and  it  is  greedily  devoured  by  the 
fowls.  He  calculates  that  he  can  keep  a  fowl  on  this 
food,  expecting  it  to  do  some  foraging  for  itself,  on  some- 
thing under  a  halfpenny  a  week.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
twice  that,  a  fowl  is  very  cheaply  kept  at  such  a  rate. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  population  adequately 
with   animal   food   is  a  social   problem  of    great   im- 
portance,  and   one   not   unattended   with  threatening 
symptoms.     The  natural  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 
so  slow  that  we  may  well  turn  our  thoughts  profitably 
to    some   of  the  more    prolific   of  our    domesticated 
animals.     Let   those  who  are  anxious  on  such  subjects 
contemplate  such  a  picture  as   that  suggested   by  an 
intelligent   friend — a  hen   surrounded   by   her   annual 
tribute  of  200  eggs  ;  or  study  what  I  saw  last  summer, 
a  fine  Brahma  with  a  thriving  brood  of  21  of  her  own 
hatching,  and  they  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
!  the  fowl  is  well  worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it 
!  has   ever  yet   received  in    this    country.     IV.,    Kent, 
\  February  26. 
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[The  following  is  the  first  Tabic  of  Mr.  Valpy's  recent  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 
No.    1. — Population,   Area,    Abstract   of   Acreage   under   Crops,    &c,    and    Number   of    Live    Stock 
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Division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE  PERIPATETIC  HEN. 

[In  a  second  letter  I  replied  to  some  of  the  objections  raised  in 
the  Field  to  my  management  of  poultry,  described  in  the  letter 
you  so  kindly  published  on  Saturday.  You  will  see  that  some 
of  the  points  raised  are  of  importance,  and  in  following  up  the 
subject  you  will  perhaps  oblige  me  by  also  publishing  the 
enclosed.  IV,,  Kent,'} 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  any  question 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  my  favourite  fowl,  so 
long  as  your  correspondents  deal  with  the  subject  as  a 
serious  one,  and  that  fictitious  difficulties  are  not  raised 
by  mere  theorists  who  invent  obstacles  to  the  adoption 
of  any  new  thing. 

The  subject  is  a  serious  one,  for  if  ever  we  are  to 
witness  the  realisation  of  the  French  king's  dream  of  a 
fat  fowl  in  every  man's  pot,  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  achieved. 

I  am  asked  by  your  correspondents,  first :  Whether 
fowl  stealers  do  not  walk  off  with  my  hens  ? 

2d.  Whether  the  wooden  house  is  easily  moved,  and 
what  advantage  it  has  over  the  fixed  house  ? 

3d.  Whether  numerous  fowls  do  not  soil  the  grass, 
so  as  to  make  it  unpalatable  for  other  live  stock  ? 

4th.  How  I  manage  when  the  meadows  are  closed 
for  hay  ? 

5th.  Whether  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  not  lost  ? 

6th.  Whether  I  am  not  troubled  with  vermin  ? 

And,  7th.  As  to  the  expense  and  kind  of  food,  &c. 

1.  I  have  never  lost  many  fowls  by  theft.     A  hen 
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Scotland. 


3.358.613 


9.639.377 


56,964,260 


4,516,090 

4.538.3!4 

1,430,869 

'.434.937 

704,094 

7°i.393 

20,748 

27,639 

1,299,992 
1,320,209 
1,059.144 
1,052,894 
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Isle  of 
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Jersey. 
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S3.5S5 
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=5.4 
25.0 
"■3 
10.9 
1.2 
1.4 


48.3 
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i,  So:, 100 
1,808,359 
9,346,2x6 
9-7*8.505 
3 '.403. 500 
■ 
4,136,616 
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3-9 
3-9 
30.  o 
20.7 

673 
68.8 
8.8 
8.9 


*  Stated  exclusively  of  the  small  percentages  for  Flax  and  Hops.  ,  . 

t  In  Great  Britain  only  horses  used  for  agriculture,  unbroken  horses,  and  mares  kepi  solely  for  breeding,  arc  included  in  the 
returns.  The  proportionate  number  of  horses  for  100  acres  in  Great  Britain  would  be  imrc.iscd  from  4.1  to  6.8  by  adding  857,048  in 
1872,  the  number  of  horses  subject  to  duty,  to  the  number  included  in  the  agricultural  returns.  Tn  Ireland  all  descriptions  of  horses 
are  included  in  the  returns.  .       * , 

1  The  detailed  returns  for  Ireland  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  prepared  by  the  Registrar-General  and  laid  before 
Parliament.  §  Including  under  Flax,  156,883  acres  in  1871,  and  122,003  acres  in  1873. 
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THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
It  is  probable  that  nothing  will  more  conduce  to  our 
understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  Potato  disease 
than  the  comparison  of  results  arrived  at  under  different 
conditions  of  season,  temperature,  and  atmosphere. 
With  this  view  I  propose  to  lay  before  your  readers  a 
statement  of  observations  made  in  this  island  during 
the  late  winter  on  a  crop  partly  in  the  open  ground 
and  partly  under  glass.  The  characteristics  of  the 
season  were  warmth  and  dryness  up  to  September  24, 
from  that  date  to  the  beginning  of  February  almost 
incessant  rain  and  absence  of  sunshine.  The  tempera- 
ture up  to  January  20  was,  with  few  variations, 
extremely  uniform,  averaging  50°  day  and  night  ;  from 
that  date  to  February  20  the  average  sank  to  400,  but 
still  with  very  small  daily  range. 

On  August  19  I  planted  some  Rivers'  Royal  Ash- 
leaf  Kidney  and  Mona's  Fride  Kidney  in  a  portion  of  a 
field  which  had  been  under  Broccoli  the  preceding 
spring.  A  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  was  applied, 
but  no  artificial  manure.  The  plants  appeared  above 
ground  about  the  middle  of  September.  About 
November  1  disease  showed  itself  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  blotches  on  the  leaf,  extending  rapidly  to  the  stem. 
The  young  tubers  had  then  reached  the  size  of  large 
Walnuts.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  foliage  and  stems  were  destroyed.  What 
is  remarkable,  however,  is,  that  the  disease  did  not  to 
any  serious  extent  descend  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Not  only  were  the  young  tubers  very  slightly 
affected,  but  the  vitality  of  the  underground  stem,  and 
even  of  the  seed  tuber,  was  so  unimpaired,  that  new 
shoots  were  put  forth  from  both,  and  are  at  this  date 
still  growing. 

On  September  7,  and  again  on  September  20,  I 
planted  a  further  quantity  of  Rivers'  Ashleaf  under 
similar  conditions.  The  former  appeared  above  ground 
on  the  10th,  the  latter  on  26th  October.  Disease 
appeared  on  the  earlier  by  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  tubers  were  not  larger  than  a  small  Walnut  : 
it  entirely  checked  their  growth,  but  did  not  wholly 
destroy  the  stems  till  the  early  part  of  January  ;  those 
planted  on  September  20  were  free  from  disease  till 
about  the  middle  of  December  :  it  appeared  subsequent 
to  a  slight  hoar-frost,  which  had  caused  a  few  of  the 
leaves  to  droop,  but  the  plants  did  not  succumb 
entirely  till  about  the  middle  of  February.  Few 
tubers  appeared  on  these,  and  they  became  no  larger 
than  Cob-nuts  ;  but  in  the  case  of  both  the  lots  planted 
in  September,  the  vitality  of  the  whole  plant  was  at 
last  totally  extinguished,  and  no  new  growths  have 
appeared. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  last  planted  glazed  lights  were 
placed  early  in  November,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain, 
but  without  enclosing  the  sides.  Under  these  the 
Potatos  much  longer  resisted  the  attack  of  the  disease, 
and  a  few  plants  are  still  green  and  healthy,  although 
the  majority  have  died  down  like  those  outside. 

From  October  17  to  20  I  planted  in  a  large  orchard- 
house,  in  nearly  virgin  soil,  manured  with  cow-dung,  a 
quantity  of  Rivers'  Ashleaf,  and  of  a  later  kind  called 
here  American  Kidney,  the  sets  of  neither  of  which 
showed  any  growth.  On  November  15  I  planted  some 
Myatt's  Kidney,  the  shoots  of  which  were  about  an 
inch  long  and  very  strong.  These  took  the 
lead  of  the  others,  and  grew  very  vigorously,  but 
before  the  end  of  December  the  disease  attacked  them. 
It  first  showed  on  some  plants  that  were  under  a  drip 
from  the  glass,  but  in  a  week  or  two  it  spread  to  the 
rest,  and  they  are  now  all  dead  except  one  or  two 
plants  which  have  resisted  the  disease  entirely.  Of 
those  which  are  affected  one  or  two  still  preserved 
vitality  under  ground,  and  have  sent  up  fresh  shoots. 
The  young  tubers  range  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  an  egg.  A  few  show  the  disease  superficially  on  the 
skin,  but  the  majority  are  unaffected.  During  January 
the  Rivers  and  Americans  showed  diseased  blotches  on 
the  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  blackening  them  all  round,  and  rendering  them 
extremely  brittle,  although  the  foliage  above  continued 
gTeen  and  growing.  In  no  case  however  as  yet  has  it 
destroyed  the  whole  plant.  They  begin  now  to  show 
symptoms  of  ripening,  and  the  tubers  are  of  fair  size. 
No  water  has  been  applied  from  the  time  of  planting 
save  in  certain  spots,  and  except  where  it  was  in  great 
excess  no  difference  is  perceptible  in  consequence. 

The  house  being  unheated,  and  there  having  been 
almost  no  sunshine  from  the  middle  of  September  till 
now,  the  inside  temperature  has  varied  little  from  that 
of  the  outside.  It  was  consequently  extremely  steady 
day  and  night,  at  an  average  of  50°,  till  January  20  ; 
from  that  date  till  February  20  it  averaged  40°,  never 
descending  below  340. 

From  these  dates  I  would  venture  to  submit  the 
following  negative  conclusions  : — ■ 

1.  That  the  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  season 
of  the  year. 

2.  That  it  is  not  dependent  upon  a  high  temperature, 
or  rapid  growth,  or  the  occurrence  of  thunderstorms. 

3.  That  it  is  not  due  to  any  electric  condition  of  the 
air  capable  of  being  excluded  by  glass. 

4.  That  it  is  not  caused  by  any  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions  may  not  contribute  to  the  liability  or 
heighten  the  effect,  but  I  mean  that  none  of  them  can 
be  taken  as  the  exclusive  exciting  cause.     On  the  other 


hand,  the  conclusion  is  this — that  the  disease  is  induced 
even  under  a  low  temperature,  and  irrespective  of 
dryness  or  dampness  of  soil,  by  prolonged  absence  of 
sunlight,  combined  with  much  moisture  in  the  air. 
But,  after  being  augmented,  a  low  temperature  retards 
its  progress  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

If  I  were  to  venture — which  I  should  only  do  with 
great  hesitation — to  suggest  any  explanation,  it  would 
be  this— that  any  circumstance  causing  succulent 
growth  and  ill-matured  sap  produces  a  liability  to  the 
outbreak  of  unhealthy  action  in  the  leaf,  which  may 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  stem,  and  involve  the  plant. 
This  view  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  fact  above 
noticed,  that  the  gangrene  affecting  the  stem,  and 
necessarily  checking  the  circulation  of  sap,  has  in  some 
instances  appeared  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  from  further  progress  of  disease.  Acting  upon  this 
hint,  I  have  in  some  cases  broken  or  bruised  a  stem  on  the 
leaves  of  which  disease  had  begun  to  show  itself,  and 
with  the  apparent  result  of  checking  its  further  progress. 
And  this  fact  is  also  consistent  with  an  observation 
lately  recalled,  I  think,  in  your  columns,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  line  which  a  roller  took  in  passing 
diagonally  across  a  field  after  the  Potatos  were  half 
grown,  was  marked  by  immunity  from  subsequent 
attack  of  disease. 

The  practical  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  views  already  endorsed  by  practical 
men,  that  healthy  and  not  exuberant  growth  is  the  best 
preservative.  But  when  a  damp  sunless  season  gives 
rise  to  an  excess  of  watery  and  ill-digested  sap  in  the 
tissues,  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  further  experiment 
whether  artificially  checking  its  ascent  in  the  stem 
might  not  afford  some  protection.  The  distinction  must, 
however,  of  course  be  kept  in  view  between  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  disease  under  a  low  temperature,  which  has 
enabled  my  experiments  to  be  made,  and  the  rapid 
progress  which  a  like  unhealthy  action  is  subject  to 
under  the  conditions  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  air 
combined  with  heat.  y.  Bovd  Kinncar,  Courtil  Road, 
Guernsey,  Feb.  26. 


by  7  feet  3  inches,  together  with  a  large  closet  for  linen 
or  other  purposes. 

The  cottages  are  strongly  and  substantially  built  with 
brick,  the  upper  portion  being  constructed  of  timber 
and  weather-tiled.  They  might,  however,  be  entirely 
constructed  of  brick  at  about  the  same  cost.  The 
living  rooms  are  8  feet  high,  and  the  bedrooms  are 
also  8  feet  high  in  centre. 

These  cottages  we  are  now  erecting  in  Kent  under 
contract  at  a  cost  of  ^200  per  pair,  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  doing  the  cartage  of  materials. 

In  conclusion  we  think  we  may  say  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  erect  similar  cottages  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  at  a  similar  price,  providing  material  and 
labour  are  in  any  way  capable  of  being  procured  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Gronk,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  96, 
Wimpolt  Street,  London,  February,  1873. 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

[The  following  cottage  plans  are  the  design  of  Messrs.  \V.  M. 
Teuton  &  Cronk,  Architects,  of  96,  Wimpole  Street,  London. 
The  front  elevation  alone  is  here  given.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  plans  that  the  bedroom  floor  overhangs  the  covered  way, 
e,  under  which  is  the  access  to  the  back  kitchen.] 

Thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers  who  are  concerned  in  the  erection  of 
suitable  and  efficient  labourers'   cottages  substantially 


FlG.    78. — FRONT   ELEVATION    OF   COTTAGE. 

built  at  moderate  cost,  we,  therefore,  send  you  a  few 
particulars  with  regard  to  some  cottages  we  are  erecting 
and  about  to  erect  on  various  estates  for  which  we  are 
agents.     [See  figs.  78,  79.] 

The  cottages  are  in  pairs,  and  each  contain  on  the 


Floor  Plan.  «  Chamber  Plan. 

,       FlG.   79. — PLAN  OF  COTTAGE. 

Ground  Plan  :  A,  Kitchen  ;  b,  Parlour  ;  c,  Lobby ;  o,  Larder  ; 
e,  Covered  way;  f.  W.  C.  {cesspool  under).  —  Chamber 
Plan:  G,  G,  G,  Bedrooms;  h,  Linen  closet :  1,  Landing. 

ground  floor  a  small  lobby  or  porch,  a  living  room, 
back-kitchen  fitted  with  oven  and  boiler  and  copper, 
a  small  larder  or  pantry :  there  is  also  an  earth  or  other 
closet.  On  the  first  floor  are  separate  bedrooms  for 
parents,  boys,  and  girls,  entered  from  off  a  landing, 
and  of  the  following  sizes  respectively,  viz.,  12  feet  by 
9  feet,    12  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet,   and  9  feet  3  inches 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LAND. 

[The  following  is  the  remainder  of  the  lecture  recently  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.  F.l 

Now  to  return  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  country.  I  ask  you  to  consider  what 
are  the  causes.  There  is  one  main  cause  which  is  as  plain 
as  possible — it  is  poverty.  It  is  the  poverty  of  the  owner, 
and  in  many  cases  the  poverty  of  the  tenant.  I  will 
explain  what  I  mean.  A  man  who  is  only  a  life-tenant  of 
an  estate,  you  will  at  once  see  from  your  knowledge  of 
business,  is  a  man  crippled.  He  is  nominally  owner  of 
the  land,  but  he  is  not  really  owner.  Consider  what  he 
can  do,  and  what  he  cannot.  His  interest  in  the  land  is 
only  worth  half  the  whole  land,  taking  one  life  with 
another.  In  the  next  place,  he  cannot  borrow  unless  by 
insuring  his  life,  or  paying  6i  per  cent.,  and  getting  the 
consent  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  every  penny 
he  expends.  The  life-tenant  cannot  sell  the  land.  He 
cannot  sell  an  acre  without  going  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  then  the  difficulties  are,  I  need  not  say,  exceed- 
ingly great.  Again,  suppose  he  is  a  rich  man,  with  a 
family  as  large  as  his  purse  is  long  ;  if  he  lays  out  money 
on  the  land  he  cannot  say  it  shall  not  go  to  the  eldest  son, 
but  it  shall  go  the  daughters  of  his  younger  son.  All  he 
lays  out  goes  to  one  son,  who  has  already  got  the  lion's 
share  of  the  property.  Is  not  that  discouraging?  He 
knows  that  all  will  go  to  him,  all  that  he  spends  on  drain- 
ing, and  everything  that  he  puts  on  the  land.  Then, 
again,  his  eldest  son  may  be  an  idiot,  and  yet,  if  he  lays 
out  the  money  it  must  all  go  to  him.  I  have  known  a 
case  happen  where  the  son  is  a  bankrupt  and  a  disgrace, 
and  yet  all  comes  to  him.  And,  again,  he  may  have  no 
son,  and  it  often  happens  that  his  own  daughters  do  not 
get  the  land  after  him,  but  some  perhaps  distant 
cousin,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  man  who  is  far  more  dis- 
tant to  him  than  his  own  daughters.  Will  he  lay 
money  out?  No.  And  if  he  wants  to  provide 
for  his  younger  children,  what  must  he  do?  Not  lay 
money  out  on  the  land,  but  take  money  out  of  the  land 
and  save  it.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be  backed  up  by  a 
duke  in  the  opinion  I  have  thus  expressed.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  find  a  duke  coming  out  in  this  way.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  seconded  my  motion  last 
year,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  had  come  on  when 
first  set  down.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  my  views  on  the  matter.  But  now, 
to  my  surprise,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  has  come  out  on 
the  same  side.  So  I  think  we  must  say  that  the  dukes  are 
setting  a  good  example  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peerage. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  said  a  few  days  ago  :— "  There 
is  only  one  other  point  which  I  think  comes  within  the 
scope  of  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  the  law  of 
entail.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  law  of  entail  pre- 
vents the  full  development  of  landed  estates.  I  think  it 
can  be  justified  only  upon  two  points-  that  of  preserving  a 
man  from  himself,  and  a  son  from  his  father's  folly.  On 
the  first  ground  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  that 
property  should  pass  into  hands  who  know  its  value,  and 
who  might  administer  it  better  ;  and  on  the  second,  I 
don't  see  why  the  Legislature  should  take  upon  itself  the 
parental  tie,  and  prevent  the  father's  sins  descending  to 
the  son,  when  the  means  may  be  injurious  to  innocent 
interests.  I  can  only  say  that,  on  looking  round  at  various 
estates,  that  those  in  which  the  owners  have  only  a  life 
interest  are  less  apt  to  be  developed  than  those  in  which 
the  owner  has  full  enjoyment.  I  think  the  owner  having 
a  life  interest,  though  his  will  may  be  equal  to  the  other 
class,  does  not  supply  his  tenants  with  such  desirable 
buildings,  nor  his  labourers  with  such  good  cottages." 

That  is  exactly  the  argument  I  have  been  using.  If 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  position  of  a  tenant  for  fife  be 
true,  I  ask  you,  as  men  of  common  sense,  can  you  wonder 
at  bad  farming,  buildings,  and  cottages?  I  do  not 
wonder  at  them  ;  I  only  wonder  that  they  are  not  worse, 
when  I  consider  how  large  a  number  of  people  are  in  this 
position,  notoriously  poor,  or  so  situated  that  they  have 
every  discouragement,  or  no  encouragement  for  laying  out 
money  on  their  land.  Very  recently  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
has  come  out  on  the  other  side,  and  he  has  asserted  that 
his  experience  is  that  the  owners  of  these  great  entailed 
estates  are  men  who  lay  out  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
that  their  land  is  in  good  order.  Now,  I  never  said  that 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  or  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  were  not  in  good  order  ;  but  I 
say  that  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  landed  proprietors 
in  the  kingdom,  their  condition  is  an  unnatural  one,  and 
injurious  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  themselves.  I 
shall  only  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  poverty 
of  tenants.  This  arises  from  two  causes.  I  con- 
sider the  first  to  be  the  want  of  security  for  the  money 
they  lay  out,  and  this,  I  hope,  we  are  going  to  set  right 
next  year.  The  second  cause  is  the  undue  com- 
petition for  farms.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
that  the  competition  was  wonderfully  great,  ana 
that  the  rents  were  tending  upwards  norwithstanding 
all  we  hear  about  agricultural  difficulties.  Now  there 
is  one  peculiarity  of  our  land  law,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  naturally  leads  to  an  undue  competition  for  farms, 
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and  I  see  that  the  Scotchmen  are  getting  alive  to  it.  You 
know  that  the  landlord  in  this  country  has  a  priority  with 
regard  to  his  rent.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  ?  It  often 
happens  that  a  man  with  no  capital  at  alt  will  compete 
with  a  man  of  means  for  a  farm,  and  bid  a  higher  rent  for 
it,  because  he  feels  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  landlord  knows  that  there  will  be  enough  on  the 
land  for  his  security,  and  so  a  poor  man  gets  hold  of  the 
land.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  landlord  is  foolish  enough 
to  let  a  man  into  the  farm  who  cannot  pay  his  rent  he 
must  take  the  consequences,  as  any  of  you  in  the  pursuit 
of  your  ordinary  business  would  have  to  do.  Why  he 
should  have  a  priority  to  other  people  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
understand. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  what  remedy  I  propose  for  the 
evils  I  have  mentioned.  What  we  want,  and  what  every- 
body admits  that  we  want,  is  more  capital  laid  out  on  the 
land.  I  say  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  see  to  is  that  your 
law  does  not  in  any  way  discourage  the  application  of 
capital  by  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Any  law  that  has  this 
effect  is  a  bad  law  ;  it  injures  the  owner,  the  farmer,  and 
the  labourer.  I  confess  I  feel  more  for  the  labourer  in  this 
matter  than  for  either  of  the  others,  because  he  cannot 
help  himself.  He  has  no  representation  yet  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament.  He  has  no  capital,  he  cannot 
get  the  land,  he  cannot  improve  his  cottage  ;  all  he  can 
do  is  to  take  his  body  and  his  family  across  the  wide  waters 
to  another  country.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  done. 
My  notion  is  that  we  have  not  got  a  man  too  much  in  our 
own  country.  If  we  had  good  laws  that  would  encourage 
instead  of  discouraging  the  application  of  capital,  every 
man,  and  more  men  than  there  are,  would  be  employed  on 
the  land.  Well,  but  how  am  I  to  alter  the  law  to  get  rid  of 
this  discouragement?  My  remedy  may  not  heroic.  It  is 
simple,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  prac- 
tical. I  would  absolutely  forbid  the  tying  up  of  the  land. 
My  belief  is  that  we  ought  to  have  fee-simple  ownerships 
all  over  this  kingdom,  and  nothing  else,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  case  of  minority,  and  in  case  of  widowhood.  There 
are  these  two  exceptions,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  others 
that  I  have  not  found  out.  I  want  to  see  the  land  of 
England  held  by  men  who  can  grapple  with  it,  who  can 
sell  it,  who  can  borrow,  who  can  do  as  they  please — 
perfect  free  trade  in  land,  as  you  have  free  trade  in  corn. 
Now  I  say  my  remedy  does  not  lake  a  scrap  of  land  from 
anybody;  I  merely  increase  the  power  of  each  generation 
as  to  ownership.  They  should  be  able  to  deal  with  it 
instead  of  being  as  they  are,  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined." 
Then  remember  this  again,  I  do  not  split  up  the  land  into 
smalt  pieces  by  force.  I  leave  the  power  of  willing  just  as 
it  is  now.  A  man  should  leave  all  his  land  equally  to  all 
his  children,  or  to  one  only  if  so  minded.  I  would  give 
him  perfect  freedom  to  leave  his  land,  and  if  he  had  made 
no  will  I  would  divide  it  just  as  the  personal  estate.  I 
believe  the  result  would  be,  that  though  from  different 
causes  this  family  and  that  family  might  die  out  from 
public  notice  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
still  the  landowners,  as  a  class,  would  be  living  under  a 
natural  instead  of  an  unnatural  law.  Therefore,  I  say  I 
should  benefit  the  owners  of  land,  and  not  only  them  but 
every  citizen  ot  the  empire. 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  some  of  the  objections  that  I 
have  seen  made  to  my  proposal,  I  see  it  is  said,  "Oh, 
we  have  got  free  trade  in  land."  I  think  the  Times  news- 
paper has  said  so.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  said  this 
very  strongly,  and  the  other  day  a  new  man,  Mr.  Marten, 
of  the  Chancery  Bar,  who  wants  to  get  my  seat  at  Cam- 
bridge, said,  "We  have  free  trade,"  because  it  appears 
from  the  figures  of  the  estate  that  there  were  sales  in  1872 
of  something  like  ten  millions  of  land  in  England.  I  "have 
got  some  few  figures  to  put  before  Mr.  Marten.  Out  of 
that  ten  millions  I  find,  from  inquiry  at  the  office,  that  only 
six  and-a-half  millions  were  for  agricultural  land,  the  rest 
represents  buildings  and  real  estate  of  that  kind  which 
does  not  effect  this  question  at  all.  We  are  talking  of  the 
agricultural  land.  I  estimate  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  England  as  betwen  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand 
millions  sterling  ;  but  if  you  like  we  will  call  it  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions.  We  have  got  another  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  very  familiar  to  us  in  the 
National  Debt — a  sum  which  is  always  before  us.  That 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  perfectly  free  to  be 
transferred  to  anybody.  Go  to  the  bank,  they  charge  you 
nothing,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  a  minute.  Here 
there  is  free  trade  without  doubt.  How  much  of  that  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  turned  over  in  1870?  Why 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  were  turned  over  in 
one  year,  or  a  third  part  of  the  whole.  It  will  be  said 
directly  that  these  transfers  prove  nothing,  because  they 
transfer  stock  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  upon  it, 
and  they  are  re-transferred.  There  is  no  change  of  owner- 
ship. But  I  find  on  inquiry,  and  I  have  it  on  the  very 
highest  authority,  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  these 
transfers  represent  a  permanent  change  of  ownership  of  the 
stock.  Until  we  have  more  than  six-and-a-half  millions 
of  land  moving  in  one  year,  I  shall  not  believe  we  have 
free  trade  in  land.  Then  I  am  told,  "Oh,  there  is  the 
price  of  land  ;  land  must  be  so  dear  ;  you  cannot  help  it ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  use  your  expecting  people  to  go 
and  buy  land  in  this  country,  because  it  is  so  dear, 
and  will  be."  If  the  price  of  land  is  the  result  of  the 
natural  effect  of  buying  and  selling,  demand  and  supply, 
I  cannot  help  it.  But  if  the  land  is  kept  out  of  the 
market,  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  unduly  enhanced  in  price, 
because  those  who  would  like  to  sell  it  are  not  able.  I  do 
not  think  the  owners  of  land  need  be  alarmed.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  if  we  had  free-trade  in  land  you  might 
have  a  great  deal  of  land  thrown  on  the  market  for  a  time, 
but  I  believe  the  demand  would  be  so  great  that  even  the 
present  price  would  be  surpassed.  But  it  would  pass  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  can  do  justice  to  it,  instead  of 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  cannot.  Well,  then,  Mr. 
Marten  says,  "  If  you  want  cheap  land,  go  where  land  is 
cheap,  do  not  stop  in  this  country,  but  go  where  land  is 
cheap."  I  think  that  is  a  very  unstatesmanlike  remedy. 
It  means  sending  away  the  very  best  part  of  the  population, 
and  keeping  those  who  are  less  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
land.  We  have  plenty  of  proofs  in  this  country  and  abroad 


that  if  you  will  only  put  abundant  capital  into  the  land 
you  will  have  abundant  returns  and  employ  an  amount  of 
labour  of  which  you  have  very  little  idea.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  estate  of  Lord  Leicester.  The 
late  Lord  Leicester  is  said  to  have  laid  out  ^400,000  upon 
his  farms,  and  his  tenants  are  said  to  have  laid  out  another 
half  million.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  to  see 
done  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

Then  I  see  it  said  again,  "Suppose  you  had  free  trade 
in  land,  all  the  land  would  be  bought  up  by  rich  men,  and 
you  would  have  no  change."  I  am  not  afraid  of  great 
estates,  I  never  said  anything  against  land  being  held  in 
large  quantities.  All  I  wish  is  that  it  should  be  held  by 
those  who  are  rich  relatively  to  what  they  have  got.  If 
the  land  is  exposed  for  sale,  and  rich  men  buy  it,  I  do  not 
object.  I  do  not  want  a  law  that  a  man  should  not  have 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  acres.  I  say  let  there  be 
freedom.  Then  it  is  said  a  tenant  for  life  is  able  to  borrow 
money  under  Act  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  is,  and  pays6^per 
cent.,  whereas  he  could  borrow  at  4,  if  he  were  owner  in 
fee.  Then  I  am  told  again,  that  I  exaggerate  very  much 
about  the  defective  state  of  agriculture.  Now,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  the  Quarterly  Review  of  this  present 
month,  you  will  find  there,  at  page  160,  a  most  melancholy 
description  by  the  most  conservative  of  Reviews  of  the 
present  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Then  I  am  asked,  what  will  you  do  about  the  peerage? 
I  say  let  the  peers  take  care  of  themselves !  I  do  not 
know  any  more  fortunate  man  in  the  world  than  a  great 
landed  proprietor  in  this  ancient  country  of  England  ;  he 
has  the  prestige  of  long  lineage,  he  has  a  wonderful  amount 
of  respect  on  account  of  his  peculiar  position,  he  has  every- 
thing that  is  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  if  he  is  such  a 
fool  and  idiot  as  to  squander  and  gamble  it  away,  I  say 
let  him  perish.  But  depend  upon  it,  these  men  would  be 
far  more  careful  if  their  own  position  depended  upon  their 
own  conduct.  If  they  felt  that  they  were  not  protected 
by  settlement,  they  would  feel  that  it  would  not  do  to  listen 
fo  that  kindly,  insinuating  man,  who  wants  to  lend  them 
money  on  a  note  of  hand  ;  that  they  had  responsibility  ; 
and  you  would  not  hear  so  often  of  the  ruin  of  these  vast 
estates.  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word  disrespectfully  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  Mr.  Marten,  in  his  speech  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  other  day,  insinuated  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tionary party  going  about,  and  that  they  wanted  to  upset 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  great 
respect  for  that  House,  when  they  keep  within  their 
proper  sphere.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  tenure  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  should  be  altered  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  places.  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by 
revolution.  I  am  not  a  revolutionist,  but  I  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  sensible  reform.  It  is  said,  again, 
There  is  your  personal  estate,  why  do  you  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  that  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Suppose  you  have 
got  a  lot  of  railway  shares,  and  you  are  entitled  by  law  to 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  settle  them  on  your 
daughter  and  her  children  ;  it  makes  no  difference  who 
holds  the  shares.  The  property  goes  on  just  the  same, 
whoever  is  the  owner.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  to 
the  whole  communitv  who  holds  the  land,  and  upon  what 
sort  of  ownership  it  is  held.  The  argument  as  to  personal 
estate  does  not  affect  my  mind  in  the  least,  because  the 
two  things  are  totally  different  in  character. 

Again,  Lord  Derby  said  ' '  You  should  look  to  the 
tenants,  they  will  find  the  money  ;  give  them  leases,  they 
will  find  all  the  money  you  want."  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  look  to  the 
tenants,  for  this  reason  :  It  is  most  unfair  to  expect  a 
tenant  to  drain  land  as  it  is  drained  now  ;  it  is  most 
unfair  to  get  a  tenant  to  put  up  farm  buildings,  and  you 
cannot  expect  a  tenant  to  put  up  cottages,  which  are 
most  unprofitable  as  far  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
go.  You  want  the  capital  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  the 
capital  of  the  tenant,  and  you  want  a  reasonable  tenure. 
The  tenant  should  find  everything  ready  to  his  hand.  If 
the  landlord's  capital  is  ample,  you  will  find  the  tenant's 
capital  will  come  to  the  front,  just  as  in  the  case  I  men- 
tioned of  Lord  Leicester.  He  laid  out  money  freely,  and 
the  tenants  were  not  behind.  The  tenant  has  to  find 
manures,  he  has  to  find  labour,  he  has  to  find  stock,  he 
has  plenty  of  money  to  find  without  expecting  him  to  find 
these  permanent  improvements.  I  am  told,  again,  you 
will  never  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  until  you 
can  make  him  more  thrifty;  all  your  laws  will  never 
improve  him  until  he  is  more  prudent.  Well,  now,  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this  side  of 
the  question.  But  it  is  a  mockery  to  expect  many  of 
these  men  to  save  out  of  the  small  wages  they  have.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  North  of  England  they 
have  good  wages  and  they  save  a  good  deal  of  money, 
but  I  consider  that,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  South 
of  England,  before  you  will  expect  any  great  change 
you  will  have  to  see  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  a 
better  condition  of  cottages,  and  a  more  developed 
education  than  you  have  now.  I  should  like  before 
I  conclude,  with  reference  to  that  point,  to  read  you  a 
passage  which  struck  me  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hibbert, 
the  under-secret ary  of  the  local  board.  I  quote 
it  because  it  is  an  official  speech.  In  April,  1872,  he  said 
this  :— "  He  did  not  like  strikes,  believing  them  to  be  a 
waste  of  money  ;  but  he  had  a  great  sympathy  with  those 
unfortunate  agricultural  labourers.  In  his  position  in 
connection  with  the  Poor-law  department,  he  was  con- 
tinually being  asked  to  allow  boards  of  guardians  to  give 
relief  to  families  where  the  wages  were  only  gs.  or  ioj. 
a  week.  He  was  asked  the  other  day  to  permit  a  board 
of  guardians  to  relieve  a  poor  family  of  eight  children,  a 
man,  and  his  wife,  where  the  wages  were  only  gs.  or  lor. 
a  week.  He  was  asked  the  same  thing  in  another  case 
where  the  wages  were  only  lu.  a  week.  It  seemed  a 
hard  thing,  and  no  doubt  the  meeting  would  think  so  when 
he  told  them  that  he  refused  to  give  permission.  But 
why  did  he  refuse  ?  Because,  if  they  were  to  allow  boards 
to  give  relief  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  never  would  be 
an  increase  of  wages.  He  found  that  in  those  counties 
where  the  labourers  were  receiving  the  least  wages  there 
were  the  heaviest  poor-rates."  I  believe  that  is  true  ;  I 
have  examined  the  returns,  and  find  Mr.  Hibbert's  state- 
ment is  correct.     How  can  wc  wonder  that  men  fall  upon 


the  rates  where  the  wages  are  only  just  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  ?  Sickness  intervenes,  accidents 
occur,  and  there  must  be  men  continually  coming  upon 
the  rates.  It  is  too  true  that  a  great  many  fall  upon  the 
rates  through  their  own  improvidence,  but  I  think  that 
we  who  have  to  do  with  making  laws  must  not  in  the  first 
place  find  fault  with  the  poor  until  we  have  made  the  laws 
just  and  equal.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  law  which  is 
injurious  to  the  poor  man,  which  tends  to  keep  down  his 
wages,  then  it  does  not  lie  in  our  mouths  to  say  to  him, 
"  Save  money  out  of  your  scanty  wages  !  "  If  we  have 
made  the  laws  wise  and  just,  we  may  say,  "We  have  done 
our  part,  and  you  must  do  yours." 

If  I  have  proved  anything  in  what  I  have  said,  I  have 
proved  this— that  the  state  of  things  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
we  are  in  this  condition  that  as  a  nation  we  do  not  raise 
from  the  land  as  much  as  we  ought  to  raise,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  deficient  application  of  capital  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  if  I  have  proved  anything,  I  have  proved  that 
there  are  laws  which  tend  directly  to  discourage  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  soil.  I  have  had  it  said  to  me — 
Your  remedy  will  be  too  slow.  I  know  it  will  be  slow ; 
but  then  that  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  makes  me 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  violently  opposed  as  other 
remedies  would  be.  I  would  not  propose  anything  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  be  effectual.  I  believe  the  proposi- 
tions I  have  made  would  ultimately  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country.  You  would  not  only  have  a  great  increase  of 
production,  but  you  would  have  a  more  contented  and  amore 
prosperous  population.  You  have  only  to  look  round  you  and 
see  those  estates  where  the  landlord,  being  impoverished, 
has  sold  his  lands.  You  see  miserable  cottages  replaced 
by  excellent  dwellings  ;  poor  cultivation  replaced  by  every 
modern  appliance.  I  come  here  because  I  want  to  edu- 
cate you,  that  you  on  your  part  may  do  your  share  in 
educating  your  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  this  matter  must  be  fought  out  before  the  consti- 
tuencies, and  I  hope  that  the  constituency  of  South  Essex 
will  not  be  behind  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  Richard 
Cobden  was  perfectly  right,  that  no  question  more  im- 
portant could  be  discussed,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  you  very  much  interested  in  it.  The  interests  of  the 
farmers,  landowners,  labourers,  and  of  the  vast  mass  of 
consumers  who  want  cheaper  food — the  interests  of  every 
citizens  in  this  empire — are  bound  up  in  this  question,  and 
it  will  be  a  proud  thing  for  me  if  my  name  may  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  important 
reform.  I  have  not  referred  to  two  very  important  mat- 
ters, but  they  must  come  before  this  country  ere  long. 
One  is  the  abolition  of  those  ridiculous  remnants  of 
barbarism — copyholds  ;  and  the  other,  the  bringing  about 
of  a  simple  mode  of  transfer.  Now,  the  change  I  advo- 
cate would  be  a  long  step  in  the  way  of  a  simple  mode  of 
transfer. 


jome  Corasponbence. 

The  Farmers  and  the  Coming  Elections. — The 
probable  hastening  of  a  General  Election,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Parliamentary  crisis,  renders  the  political 
organisation  of  farmers,  which  has  previously  been 
advocated  in  these  columns,  a  question  of  great  urgency. 
The  Examiner  of  Saturday  last  contains  a  remarkable 
article,  entitled  "  The  Neglected  Class."  The  writer 
commences  by  asking — "  Who  are  the  neglected  class 
in  this  country?  Who  are  those  for  whom  Parliament 
never,  or  only  rarely  legislates  ?  "  And  the  answer  is 
as  follows  : — "  We  venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  those  unfortunates.  They 
are  the  persons  whose  complaints  and  grievances  never 
are  listened  to  or  redressed  by  all-seeing  Parliament. 
.  .  .  While  other  classes,  socially,  numerically,  and 
pecuniarily  of  less  moment,  have  been  coddled  or 
nattered  by  enactments,  they  have  been  neglected  and 
passed  by."  Why  is  it  so?  There  are,  according  to 
the  writer  in  the  Examiner,  "some  90  members  of 
Parliament  returned  chiefly  by  farmers."  These  of 
course  all  profess  to  be  "farmers'  friends."  But  what 
have  they  done  for  us?  They  have  shown  their  friendship 
for  us  by  leaving  us  out  in  the  cold.  The  fact  is,  the 
"farmers'  friend"  is  the  greatest  political  humbug  of 
the  period.  If  farmers  had  not  been  political  dunces 
they  would  have  seen  this  long  ago,  and  had  profited 
by  the  sight.  Their  representatives  would  not  then 
have  been  almost  exclusively  landlords,  or  sons  of  land- 
lords. The  members  of  the  "  Country  Party  "  have 
been  trusted  by  the  farmers,  and  they  have  betrayed 
their  trust.  What  have  they  done  for  the  farmer's 
benefit  beyond  getting  him  a  little  compensation  for 
animals  compulsorily  slaughtered  during  the  existence 
of  the  cattle  plague  ?  Can  any  one  point  to  any  im- 
portant measure  of  relief  to  the  farmers  that  has  been 
even  attempted  by  their  supposed  representatives  ?  With 
regard  to  local  taxation  reform,  the  landowners  are 
speaking  two  words  for  themselves  and  one  for  the 
tenant-farmers — or,  perhaps,  nine  and  one  would  be 
nearer  the  relative  proportions.  Even  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  Tax,  which,  after  all,  is  comparatively  a  minor 
question,  was  never  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  county 
members.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  measure  of 
important  benefit  to  the  English  and  Scotch  tenant- 
farmers  that  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  a 
generation  or  more,  is  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Dill  of 
Mr  James  Howard  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  men  who  are 
in  fact,  and  not  in  name  only,  representatives  of  the 
tenant-farmers.  Is  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue? 
Are  the  farmers  to  be  the  "  neglected  class  "  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  as  they  have  been  for  many 
past  sessions?  It  is  for  themselves  to  determine.  They 
have  the  power  to  turn  nearly  every  county  election, 
and  some  borough  ones.  All  that  they  want  is  unity, 
courage,   and  organised  effort.      It  is  true  that  the 
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unjust  state  of  the  law  makes  many  of  them  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  their  landlords  even  for  the  power 
to  keep  what  is  rightfully  their  own  property,  and  that 
for  this  reason  more  than  for  any  other,  they  have  in 
past  times  been  called  or  driven  to  the  poll  as  sheep  to 
their  slaughter.  But  if  they  would  but  combine  and 
act  together  in  large  numbers,  they  might  successfully 
defy  coercion.  Things  are  not  as  they  were  in  the 
"good  old  times."  Public  opinion  now  shames  the 
political  tyrant  into  cautiousness,  and  few  would  dare 
to  brave  the  execration  of  their  countrymen  by  evic- 
tion of  tenants  on  account  of  political  independence. 
The  coming  election  will  show  whether  the  farmers 
are  men  or  whether  they  are  "dumb  driven  cattle," 
and  therefore  deserving  of  no  better  treatment  than 
they  have  hitherto  obtained.  The  Tenant- Farmers' 
League,  which  has  just  been  started,  is  ready 
as  a  means  of  organisation.  If  its  present  con- 
stitution does  not  suit  the  majority,  it  can  be 
modified,  although  there  are  some  amongst  its  pro- 
moters who  will  never  consent  to  see  it  emasculated.  If 
the  farmers  would  only  join  this,  or  any  other  political 
league  in  sufficient  numbers,  we  might  have  50  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  next  Parliament,  or,  if  not  tenant-farmers, 
perhaps  men  still  better  able  to  fight  for  the  justice 
which  we  demand.  But  farmers  are  such  "slow 
coaches."  In  the  political  world  they  are  far  behind 
every  other  class,  except  it  be  the  agricultural  labourers ; 
and  even  they  will  soon  be  far  ahead  of  their  masters,  if 
the  latter  don't  "wake  up."  It  is  all  very  well  for  mem- 
bers of  other  classes,  who  are  well  taken  care  of  by 
Parliament,  to  deprecate  combination  for  class  benefits 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Such  a  protest  comes  very 
inconsistently  from  gentlemen  (as  it  actually  has  come 
in  some  instances)  who  advocate  direct  representation 
of  mechanics  and  farm  labourers,  and  who  have  gone 
even  so  far  as  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Labourers'  Union  !  If  all  other  classes  are  directly 
and  adequately  represented  in  Parliament,  and  the 
farmers  are  only  really  represented  by  about  half  a  dozen 
members,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  will  fare.  Their 
interests  will  continue  to  be  neglected  as  they  have 
been,  and  even  a  condition  of  law  that  sanctions  the 
most  nefarious  appropriation  of  the  tenant-farmer's 
property  will  not  stir  up  their  people's  representatives 
to  do  them  justice.  Besides  this,  the  farmers  are  able 
to  urge  that  their  objects  are  not  merely  class  objects. 
All  the  important  reforms  that  tenant-farmers  demand 
are  reforms  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large — perhaps  even  more  so  than  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves. It  would  be  very  delightful  if  the  golden  rule 
were  so  generally  followed  in  the  political  world,  that 
no  class  would  need  to  be  directly  represented  in  Par- 
liament. But  unfortunately  it  is  not  so.  All  experience 
shows  that  Parliament,  like  Providence,  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  In  past  times  a  landowner's 
Parliament  made  laws  for  landowners,  and  recently  a 
commercial  House  of  Commons  has  made  laws  for  the 
commercial  classes.  It  is  time  that  the  farmers  should 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Evershed. — Mr.  H.  Ever- 
shed  still  persists  in  it  "that  there  are  many  subsoils 
which  cannot  be  stirred  usefully  in  the  present  state  of 
our  farming."  Then  he  sticks  me  upon  a  "hobby"  to 
"  dance"  me  off  to  the  "  30,000,000  acres  of  waste"  to 
"quiet"  me  to  "hear  him"  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
him  that  his  "  clay  land  by  subsoiling  did  nothing  for 
him."  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort :  I  said  that 
I  would  not  believe  that  his  subsoil  was  poor  without 
evidence,  and  I  say  so  still  (the  bit  of  a  scratch  for 
Carrots  cannot  be  relied  upon) ;  neither  do  I  believe 
him  when  he  says  that  the  "  pale  clays  of  the  Wealden 
are  obviously  too  poor  for  subsoiling,"  or  that  "the 
clays  of  Romney  Marsh  ...  are  too  rich,"  for  we 
have  the  plain  fact  before  us  that  the  "pale  clays  of  the 
Wealden"  are  fanned,  although  they  give  but  a  slender 
produce,  which  I  am  quite  certain  might  be  in- 
creased by  a  deeper  and  judicious  working  ;  and  as 
the  annual  cost  of  working  deeply  need  not  cost  over 
Ss.  6d.  an  acre,  surely  there  cannot  anything  (except 
prejudice  and  inexperience)  stand  in  its  way  ;  and  as 
Ss.  6d.  an  acre  a  year  could  cut  deeply  into  the  subsoil 
on  "  Romney  Marsh,"  I  cannot  see  why  that  should 
not  be  cut  into  to  grow  increased  crops  to  help  make 
meat  for  the  people  as  well  as  muck  for  the  pale-faced 
Wealdens.  But  then  I  am  to  follow  on  through  "the 
market  gardens  in  the  Thames  valley,  where  they  don't 
subsoil  except,  &c."  The  gardeners  of  England  dig 
as  deeply  as  they  can  consistent  with  cost ;  they  would 
all  dig  deeper  than  they  do  if  cost  did  not  stand  in  their 
way.  Mr.  Evershed's  £4.  an  acre  for  double  digging 
frightens  them,  whereas  my  6s.  ^{d.  an  acre  need  not 
frighten  any  farmer  of  over  200  acres  of  clay  land,  even 
if  it  is  the  pale-faced  ones  of  the  Wealdens,  although 
Mr.  Evershed  may  "point  out  that  there  is  some  land, 
some  people  think  it  a  large  quantity,  whose  improve- 
ment cannot  be  imitated  by  subsoiling."  "  Think  !  " 
What  is  the  good  of  thinking?  Knock  prejudice  on 
the  head  and  go  to  work,  good  results  will  follow,  for 
the  "  quills  "  or  "steel  pens "  needed  to  work  them  cost 
only  Sj.  6d.  an  acre  on  an  average.  Prejudice  must  be 
knocked  out  of  the  way,  and  that  is  no  "exaggeration." 
Hold  hard,  to  hear  that  prejudice  is  going,  for  Mr. 
Evershed  says  "  I  cannot  detect  any  backsliding  on  the 
part  of  British  farmers,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
number  of  subsoilers  has  been  diminished."  This 
implies  all  that  I  am  driving  at,  viz.,  deep  working.   It 


is  of  no  use  for  Mr.  Evershed  to  try  now  to  make  out 
that  he  did  not  "  ridicule  "  deep  working,  for  although 
he  told  us  about  his  Carrots,  he  told  us  that 
"he  tried  it  repeatedly  and  it  never  answered,"  and 
besides  all  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  write  it  down, 
although  he  now  asks,  "  What  is  deep  tillage  ?  "  and 
then  would  have  you  believe  that  "  I  did  not  inform 
myself  of  his  views."  Why  his  views  were  very  plain, 
for  "it  never  answered  ;"  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  him 
to  impute  "wickedness  and  pugnacity"  to  me  for 
pulling  him  up  for  "detailing  faithfully"  that  he  had 
tried  it  and  it  never  answered.  He  says  he  "never 
rode  on  a  hobby,"  but  kept  company  with  "  the  most 
eminent  practical  farmers  ;  "  but  this,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  was  of  no  use  to  him,  although  "he 
did  not  know  there  was  any  harm  in  narrating 
experiences,"  especially  about  the  "pan  in  Shetland, 
which  was  broken  by  drainage  and  the  plough  without 
the  aid  of  costly  tillage."  What  does  he  mean  by 
"  costly  tillage?"  The  old  "plough's"  work ; 
for  most  assuredly  that  is  the  most  costly  work- 
ing implement  we  have  in  making  clean  seed-beds — 
so  says  the  "Cocker  at  Woolston ; "  and  he  says 
truly,  although  Evershed's  crops — "nil" — may  say 
"there  is  nothing  below  so  good  as  what  we  find 
at  top."  What  is  that  but  "ridicule"?  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  "below"  is  much  better  than  the  "top."  It 
needs  nothing  but  well  aerating  and  a  little  straw 
and  water,  to  make  it  produce  good  results,  while  a 
little  enriched  manure  might  make  it  produce  double 
what  is  now  produced  under  horse  culture  on  the  pale- 
faced  stuff  in  the  Wealden.  Mr.  Evershed's  "  position 
is  that  the  national  importance  of  the  Woolston  system 
has  been  exaggerated  "  against  "manure."  Then  let 
him  show  up  the  exaggerations,  and  then  find  the 
manure  without  going  to  other  countries  for  it,  or 
buying  by  farmer  from  farmer  in  this  country.  He 
shall  have  at  command  the  town  waste  to  give, 
or  rather  sell,  practically  to  the  farmer,  who  will 
gladly  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  Let  him  do  that,  and  I 
will  look  after  the  "  herring's  tail" — said  to  be  "exag- 
gerated " — Woolston  deep  culture  by  steam-power  at  a 
very  cheap  cost,  Sj-.  6d.  an  acre  on  an  average  of  years. 
I  have  already  said  enough  about  the  "wastes"  and 
"Romney"  without  following  him  through  them 
again ;  for  Dr.  Voelcker  tells  you  that  Woolston  sub- 
soils represent  vast  tracks  of  land  throughout  England, 
therefore  Mr.  Evershed  need  not  fuss  any  longer 
about  my  "rich  clay  ;"  neither  will  his  charge  against 
me  hold  good  of  "self-assertion,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
respect for  the  opinions  of  others."  "  Self-assertion  !  " 
Where  is  it  ?  I  have  told  what  I  have  done,  and  that's 
all.  "Prejudice  !"  I  have  knocked  that  on  the  head 
at  home,  and  I  am  doing  my  best  to  knock  it 
on  the  head  throughout  England.  "Disrespect  for 
the  opinions  of  others  ! "  I  only  question  Mr. 
Evershed's  opinions  when  he  attempts  to  disparage 
the  subsoils  under  the  clay  lands  of  England.  "  All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  and  I  have  obtained  good  results 
by  working  deeply,  mixing  in  straw  and  water,  and 
letting  in  air  and  water  upon  the  lot.  Upon  this  I  hope 
to  improve  by  letting  in  "the  old  maxims,  "for  example 
enriched  muck  all  the  way  from  London ;  and  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  "old  maxims"  might  be  mixed  up 
with  Woolston  practice  in  very  many  districts  through- 
out England,  including  perhaps  some  of  the  "wastes," 
and  even  "  Romney  Marsh."  Let  Mr.  Evershed  help 
me  to  kill  prejudice,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  see 
clearer.  William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley  Station, 
Bucks,  March  15,  1873. 

Farm  Book-keeping. — Your  correspondent,  "A 
Subscriber,"  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  January  4, 
p.  23,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  above  subject  might 
be  touched  upon,  "especially  at  a  time  when  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  occupying  so  great  a  share  of 
public  attention."  The  enclosed,  taken  from  the 
Canada  Farmer,  January  15,  1873,  may  be  of  some 
interest,  showing  that  our  young  cousins  in  the 
Dominion  are  wide  awake  in  such  matters.  Will 
"  A  Subscriber  "  describe  the  system  he  has  in  use  at 
the  present  time  ? 

"  Farm  Book-keeping. — Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your 
income  and  expenditure  ?  And  on  which  side  of  the 
ledger  does  the  result  of  the  year's  transactions  manifest 
itself?  These  are  questions  of  first  importance  to  every 
one  dependent  on  his  occupation  as  a  means  of  living. 
Almost  every  successful  man  of  business  keeps  a  daily 
record  of  his  transactions,  and  of  income  and  expenditure  ; 
and  is  not  a  farmer,  in  his  own  occupation,  as  much  a 
man  of  business  as  the  merchant  or  trader?  A  faith- 
ful daily  record  of  transactions  is  invaluable  to  the 
farmer,  not  merely  in  a  direct  monetary  point  of  view, 
but  also  as  reference  for  information  and  comparison 
of  results  from  year  to  year.  From  it  the  farmer  can 
readily  ascertain  the  date  of  birth,  sickness,  or  death 
of  any  animal  on  the  farm,  the  symptoms  of  any  com- 
plaint or  disease  that  prevailed  at  any  time,  the  remedial 
measures  adopted,  and  the  success  that  attended  them. 
He  can  also  find  at  any  moment  the  exact  price  of  any 
implement,  or  animal  bought  or  sold  ;  the  dates  of 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting,  threshing,  &c,  in 
past  seasons  ;  meteorological  character  of  the  season,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  insect  ravages  ;  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  the  farm  ;  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
accomplishing  a  given  portion  of  work ;  the  prevailing 
rates  of  wages  ;  the  scarcity  or  otherwise  of  labour  ;  the 
number  of  loads  of  manure  hauled  to  a  particular  field, 
and  its  results  thereon  ;  the  use,  extent,  and  benefits  of 
auxiliary  fertilisers,  besides  a  thousand  and  one  other 


incidents  and  results  on  the  farm,  to  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  the  farmer  should  be  able  at  any 
moment  to  make  reference. 

"At  the  end  of  each  year,  with  an  exhibit  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  farm  for  the  preceding  12 
months  before  him,  the  farmer  can  accurately  learn  his 
pecuniary  position,  and  even  should  it  only  prove  some- 
thing akin  to  the  picture  '  Poor  Richard '  drew  when  he 
said  '  Income,  £20  ;  expenses,  £19  19s.  6d.  :  result, 
happiness  ;  '  still  the  result  is  a  happiness  not  merely  to 
be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  actual  gain,  but  a 
satisfaction  all  the  more  intensified  by  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  having  adopted  every  means  and  strained 
every  energy  to  accomplish  the  most  successful  results. 

11  It  has  been  strongly  advocated  that  the  farmer  should 
open  a  separate  account  for  every  field  cultivated  and  for 
every  animal  on  the  farm,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
profit  gained  or  the  loss  sustained  on  each.  This  has 
been  strongly  objected  to,  as  altogether  too  intricate  a 
system  for  general  adoption,  and  involving  a  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  expenditure  of  time  that  many  farmers  do 
not  possess  ;  but  these  objections  have  no  application  to  a 
very  large  body  of  farmers  of  Ontario,  and  ought  not  to 
be  applicable  to  our  rising  youths,  who  possess  such  excel- 
lent educational  advantages  which  their  fathers  did  not 
enjoy.  We  are  persuaded  there  is  hardly  one  young  man 
amongst  our  agriculturists,  who,  having  once  resolutely 
undertaken  the  daily  work  of  transferring  the  occurrences 
of  each  day  to  paper,  will  not,  after  a  very  short  trial, 
anticipate  with  pleasure  the  quiet  half-hour  of  literary 
work  so  necessary  to  success  in  the  occupation  he  loves 
to  follow."  An  Accountant. 

Smith,  Fowler,  and  Fisken. — Mr.  Smith  does 
not  like  to  be  ridiculed.  Well,  then,  why  does  he  lay 
himself  open  so  constantly  to  ridicule  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?—"  It  is  of  no  use  for  (  G.  A.  H.'  or 
any  one  else  to  kick  against  my  sayings  and  doings 
upon  the  working  of  soils,  for  they  are  so  strongly  and 
clearly  recorded,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  fetch  out 
extracts  in  support  of  them."  Shall  I  remind  Mr. 
Smith  of  some  of  his  "sayings  and  doings?"  As  to 
farm  leases  and  agreements,  "  Pay  your  rent,  and  keep 
your  land  clean,"  that  is  all  the  agreement  needed 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  As  to  farm  expenses, 
"a  seed-bed  for  Wheat  made  at  a  cost  of  6s.  $d.  per 
acre,  including  2s.  per  acre  for  scuffling  with  horses,  or 
4s.  $d.  per  acre  for  smashing."  To  be  sure  this  amount 
has  advanced  now  to  Ss.  6d.  Had  the  ridicule  pointed 
at  his  assertions  by  "  G.  A.  H."  anything  to  do  with 
this  advance  in  the  cost  of  smashing  ?  To  read  Mr. 
Smith's  lucubrations  one  would  think  there  was  no 
one  else  in  England  who  knew  anything  but  himself, 
and  that  no  one  knows  anything  about  steam-ploughing 
but  the  Woolston  man,  as  he  loves  to  call  himself. 
Fowler's  implements  are  "thorough-bred  Smiths;" 
perhaps  so,  for  I  expect  if  a  thorough-bred  and  a  cart- 
horse started  together  in  a  race  the  thorough-bred 
would  win  the  day,  and  that  is  what  Fowler's  steam- 
ploughs  have  done.  Mr.  Smith  asks  me  about  Fisken. 
Well,  the  last  I  heard  (or  rather  read)  of  him  was  that 
he  had  got  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  Has  Woolston  ever  been  accorded  such 
an  honour?  No  doubt  Mr.  Smith  despises  such 
empty  baubles,  but  we  all  know  the  fox  said  the 
Grapes  were  sour  when  he  saw  they  were  too  high  for 
him  to  reach.  And  now  for  one  word  about  my 
engine  which  "West  Indian"  kindly  inquiries  after. 
Well,  my  engine,  like  many  a  better  thing,  came  to 
nothing,  for  it  was  never  finished.  The  firm  who 
undertook  to  make  it  were  to  finish  it  in  three  months, 
but  long  before  the  time  expired  the  three  partners 
in  the  firm  fell  out  amongst  themselves,  and  by 
the  time  Capital  had  gained  the  day  and  kicked 
out  his  friends,  Mechanical  Skill  and  Mercantile 
Management,  the  time  for  completion  had  long 
gone  by,  for  15  months  instead  of  three  had  elapsed. 
Capital  offered  then  to  go  on  and  complete,  or  gave 
me  the  choice  of  abandoning  my  infant,  and,  like  an 
unnatural  mother,  I  chose  the  latter.  I  had  reckoned 
on  having  the  engine  in  three  or  four  months  to  assist 
me  in  drawing  2000  tons  of  lime  10  miles  to  my  farm, 
and  as  my  lime  drawing  was  over,  and  I  no  longer  had 
the  hope  of  saving  4s.  per  ton,  I  refused  (perhaps 
foolishly)  to  go  on  with  the  affair.  The  unfinished 
engine,  without  the  wheels,  and  with  other  material 
parts  uncompleted,  was  sold  at  auction,  along  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  other  materials,  and,  I  believe,  in  its 
unfinished  state  brought  more  money  than  I  was  to 
have  paid  for  it  when  completed.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.  As  for  coals,  the  poor  colliers  get  a  deal  more 
blame  than  they  deserve.  At  no  place,  I  believe,  have 
their  wages  risen  more  than  2s.  per  ton,  yet  to  my 
certain  knowledge  the  price  of  coals  "  at  the  pit  "  has 
been  raised  to  me  145-.  6d.,  say  from  Ss.  up  to  22.r.  6d. 
The  coal  masters  and  coal  merchants  are  the  "latrones," 
and  not  the  poor  colliers.    G.  A.  H. 

Mr.  Evershed  and  Mr.  Smith. — Mr.  Smith, 
being  on  his  most  prodigious  hobby  again  in  last  week's 
Agricultural  Gazette,  sneers  at  my  having  paid  at  the 
rate  of  £4.  an  acre  for  a  strip  of  double-digging,  and 
proclaims  again  that  the  "  Woolston  man"  can  grub 
10  inches  deep  at  a  cost  of  only  six  and  something  per 
acre.  I  hope  he  makes  these  calculations  at  those 
moments  when  his  judgment  is  not  beclouded.  He  can 
be  'cute  enough  when  he  pleases,  and  must  know  that 
it  costs  more  to  cultivate  10  inches  deep  than  to  move 
half  the  quantity  in  the  upper  spit — a  difference  between 
moving  500  tons  and  1000  tons,  and  something  more  ; 
and  he  knows,  too,  that  people  don't  get  out  the  engine 
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and  tackle  to  cultivate  a  strip  of  20  rods  of  land — 
except,  perhaps,  at  Wools  ton.  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  a  "giant"  would  try  and  trip  up  his 
adversary  in  this  sly  manner  ?  As  to  the  endless 
dressings  that  have  been  laid  on  the  land  of  England 
in  the  last  30  years,  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Matter 
is  imperishable,  where  is  it?  The  sovereigns  that 
were  coined  30  years  ago  are  in  circulation  still,  or  they 
have  been  melted  down,  but  the  dressings  of  the  past 
30  years — and  manure  is  the  gold  and  silver,  the 
currency  of  agriculture — have  been  wasted  ;  for  John 
Bull  is  a  careful  trader  and  a  most  careless  farmer. 
His  mercantile  affairs  are  attended  to  with  wonderful 
skill,  and  London  governs  the  money  markets  of  the 
world ;  his  agriculturalaffairsare  neglected,  hencenothing 
is  settled,  nothing  is  understood.  We  fall  out  about 
subsoils  and  systems  ;  one  man  cries  out  "  a  little  more 
manure  if  you  please  ! "  and  another  looks  over  the 
hedge  and  mocks  him.  His  system  of  farming  com- 
pels John  Bull  to  buy  his  corn  abroad,  and  to  go  short 
of  mutton  and  other  things  which  the  home  farm  fails 
to  produce.  This  state  of  things  is  entirely  John  Bull's 
own  fault ;  he  neglects  that  home  farm  of  his,  and  it 
has  become  a  leaky  barrel  into  which  farmers  are  con- 
stantly pumping  with  praiseworthy  energy,  and  out  of 
which  the  contents  are  constantly  escaping.  Mr.  Smith 
writes  something  of  this  kind  :  —  "  All  your  bones  and 
guano  are  insufficient,  and  as  for  dung  it  is  no  use 
talking  about  it  unless  you  can  get  a  larger  supply  of 
feeding  stuffs."  He  concludes  that  since  we  cannot 
pump  in  more  from  abroad,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
pump  in  from  below,  i.e.,  from  the  subsoil.  No  one 
can  object  to  Mr.  Smith  doing  his  best  to  fill  the  leaky 
barrel ;  but  he  must  allow  me — since  he  has  several 
times  dubbed  me  with  the  title  of  "a  professional 
writer,"  and  my  name  being  just  now  linked  with  his 
perhaps  I  may  be  read  conjointly  with  himself,  for  all 
the  world  reads  Mr.  Smith— to  advocate  the  stopping 
of  the  leak.  "  Chinese  dressings  "  may  be  scoffed  at, 
but  we  must  come  to  them,  or  to  the  same  economy 
effected  in  some  other  manner,  before  we  can  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  home  farm.  Our  resources  must 
not  be  allowed  to  leak  away.  Let  us  go  a  little 
further  into  the  matter.  We  have  pumped  guano 
into  our  leaky  barrel  till  there  is  very  little  more 
to  come  it  seems.  We  have  pumped  in  "artificials" 
and  feeding-stuffs,  and  about  30  years  ago  we  began  to 
pump  in  foreign  corn  in  good  earnest.  During  the  10 
years  ending  in  the  census  year  1851  we  pumped  in 
57,000,000  qr.  of  corn  ;  during  the  next  10  years  we 
pumped  in  90,000,000  qr.  ;  and  at  the  last  census, 
1871,  the  10  years'  importations  had  reached 
150,000,000  qr.  The  deduction  from  these  facts  is, 
that  England  has  been  flooded  for  30  years  past  with 
the  means  of  making  it  exceedingly  fertile.  We  are 
not  all  agreed  as  to  the  actual  results  of  our  modern 
system.  We  are  not  all  agreed  upon  anything,  for  it 
is  an  age  of  party  struggles,  endless  contentions,  and 
strange  exaggerations,  when  oratorical  farm  labourers 
inform  society  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  work 
from  4  till  10,  or  iS  hours,  for  gs.  a  week — I  think 
that  was  the  sum  named  at  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting 
—  and  they  find  but  too  many  precedents  for  such 
misstatements  among  those  who  should  set  them  a 
better  example.  But  to  resume,  I  asked  a  squire- 
farmer  the  other  day  if  he  thought  the  produce  of  the 
country  had  greatly  increased  within  his  recollection  ? 
He  was  a  6-foot  man,  and  some  inches  more,  with 
a  sanguine  complexion  and  tremendous  energy  of 
mind  and  body.  Once  a  week  he  blows  all 
his  people  up  sky  high,  and  then  sets  his  hat  on  one 
side  and  observes,  aside,  "  does  'em  good  !  "  He  lives 
in  an  arable  district,  where  there  is  only  about  a 
twentieth  of  the  land  in  grass  ;  Turnips  and  sheep 
farming  prevail.  His  own  flocks  and  herds  have 
doubled  and  trebled,  perhaps,  under  the  modern 
system  ;  so  have  his  tenants',  and  it  is  the  same  on  the 
estates  he  manages.  The  district  produces  far  more 
meat  and  corn  than  it  did  30  years  ago,  consequently, 
when  I  asked  the  above  mentioned  question,  a  heavy 
fist  immediately  came  down  on  the  table  ready  to  smash 
it,  and  the  worthy  and  every-way-extensive  agriculturist 
went  off  at  score,  in  a  tone  of  great  indignation,  to  set 
forth  the  improvements  effected  in  his  district  since  he 
was  a  boy.  Unfortunately  these  improvements  in  the 
dry  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  England  have  not 
prevented  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
produce  raised  in  districts  where  large  breadths  of 
arable  have  been  laid  to  grass.  The  growth  of  Wheat 
has  greatly  diminished  in  the  last  30  years,  and  our 
home-grown  Wheat  feeds  now,  in  round  numbers, 
19  millions,  against  26  millions,  taking  the  present 
estimated  average  consumption  of  6  bush,  per  head, 
instead  of  the  old  estimated  standard  of  S  bush.,  which 
was  adopted  at  a  period  when  people  ate  more  bread 
and  were  worse  fed  as  regards  meat  and  vegetables. 
Such  a  falling  off  could  not  have  occurred  if  squire- 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  in  a  position 
to  bang  the  table  like  our  six-foot-three  friend. 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  more  than  doubled  in  his 
district,  and  the  growth  of  corn  had  greatly  increased 
in  the  bargain.  Corn  and  horn  keep  company  in  arable 
districts,  but  in  other  districts  the  invading  pastures 
have  driven  corn  out  of  the  field.  Mr.  Mechi  has  said 
that  farmers  would  plough  up  the  pastures  only  our 
grandfathers  laid  them  down,  and,  farming  being 
based  pretty  much  on  prejudice,  and  on  attachment  to 
the  antique,  of  course  we  don't  like  to  disturb  them. 


This  loving  of  grass  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the 
cheese  it  produces,  is  as  romantic  as  a  great  many  of 
Mr.  Mechi's  other  theories.  I  think  the  *'  Woolston 
man"  hits  the  truth  in  this  case,  when  he  points  out 
that  feeding  stuffs  must  be  imported  just  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  animals  that  are  fattened.  You  can 
have  pasture  grasses,  with  a  low  rate  of  production 
leaning  heavily  on  the  soil,  with  the  aid  of  very  little 
manure  ;  but  you  cannot  plough  up  your  pastures,  and 
become  a  squire-farmer,  privileged  to  cock  your  hat 
and  bang  the  table  over  your  performances,  without 
using  a  large  quantity  of  "artificial"  manure,  and  of 
feeding  stuffs  for  your  yard  dung.  Where  are  these 
aids  to  be  obtained?  Mr.  Smith  says,  "from  the 
subsoil."  Well,  we  know  his  weakness  in  that 
direction,  and  we  respect  it ;  and  if  he  will  kindly 
abstain  from  treading  on  our  toes  he  shall  have 
our  best  wishes,  as  of  old,  and  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  lash  out  at  him  any  more  ;  but  I 
greatly  fear  that  his  labours  in  the  subsoil  will 
be  lost  through  the  leak,  and  that  30  years  hence 
his  work,  and  that  of  others,  will  leave  the  country 
with  a  poorer  subsoil  and  a  surface  not  enriched.  You 
cannot  benefit  a  spendthrift  much  by  a  little  feeding  of 
his  account,  and  you  cannot  prop  a  fast-and-furious 
system  of  agriculture,  and  prevent  its  gradual  collapse, 
according  to  the  pressure  put  on  its  resources.  Mr. 
Smith  pokes  fun  at  me  for  talking  of  "  Chinese 
dressings."  I  shall  not  retort,  and  I  cannot  blame  him, 
for  I  have  met  hundreds  of  educated  men,  'cute  in 
their  departments,  like  Mr.  Smith,  who  have  no  idea 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  agricultural  barrel,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  made  to  understand  it.  They  are  aware  that 
manure  is  the  produce  of  "sheep  and  pigs  innumer- 
able," but  they  do  not  know  that  the  leading  animal, 
who  "tops  creation,"  and  who  eats  the  mutton  and 
pork,  might  be  a  source  of  fertility,  the  same  as  a  pig, 
and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  a  leaky  barrel  or  bucket, 
so  to  speak.  But  if  John  Bull  does  not  resemble 
a  pig  in  an  agricultural  sense,  he  resembles  him 
in  one  of  his  moral  characteristics — that  is,  in 
his  obstinacy.  In  the  course  of  a  talk  with 
him  the  other  day,  I  asked  John  Bull 
what  had  become  of  the  produce  imported  in  the  last 
30  years.  "Eaten  it,  to  be  sure!"  said  Mr.  Bull. 
"Not  the  Oats  and  oilcake,  have  you?"  said  I. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Bull;  "the  cattle  have  eaten  the 
cattle  foods,  and  they  have  gone  into  the  crops.  You 
should  always  put  plenty  of  cake  in  your  farmyard 
manure;  what's  the  good  of  straw  and  water?"  I 
asked  what  kind  of  crops  the  dung  produced.  "  Why 
Turnips,"  said  J.  B.  "Anything  else?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,"  said  J.  B.,  "Beans,  Mangel,  and  all  sorts  of 
crops."  I  asked  again,  "The  crops  consumed  on  the 
farm  enrich  it,  don't  they?"  "Yes,"  said  J.  B.  Then 
I  asked,  "  Tf  all  the  crops  were  consumed  on  the  farm, 
how  then?"  "But,"  says  J.  B.,  "that  cannot  be." 
"No,"  I  replied,  "I  know  it  cannot;  but,  as  an 
alternative,  suppose  the  manure  were  sent  back  to  the 
farm?"  "Manure!"  said  J.  B.  ;  "you  keep  cattle 
and  pigs  innumerable,  don't  you?"  "Certainly, 
Mr.  Bull,"  said  I  ;  "and  you  eat  them  all  up,  and 
would  eat  more  if  you  could  get  more,  for  you  have  a 
good  appetite — nobody  better  ;  but  in  order  to  increase 
your  meat  supply  you  should  turn  your  attention  to 
practical  farming,  Mr.  Bull,  as  well  as  to  politics.  As 
regards  your  agricultural  system  you  are  a  leaky  barrel, 
though  you  don't  seem  to  know  it.  Stop  that  leak  in 
your  economy  ;  leave  off  defending  the  waste  in  rivers  ; 
study  the  reports  of  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners ;  learn  that  Wheat  has  a  manure-value  as  well 
as  oilcake  ;  put  its  residuum  after  consumption  on  the 
land — I  speak  both  of  town  and  country,  for  the  waste 
is  a  habit  deep-seated  in  the  whole  nation— and  in  a  few 
years  your  children  will  be  better  fed  and  more  con- 
tented." I  was  about  to  inform  Mr.  Bull  of  the  con- 
sequences of  neglecting  my  advice,  when  I  observed 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  I  therefore  postponed 
my  lecture  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  H.  Evershed. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Toronto,  Canada;  ^.,'1873. — Beet  Sugar.— 
Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  a  copy  of 
a  pamphlet  on  Beetroot  and  Beetroot-sugar,  which  will 
show  you  what  efforts  we  are  making  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  this  important  root,  and  its  manufactured 
result,  sugar,  into  Canada.  You  will  observe  that  I  have 
taken  a  different  stand  from  most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject;  instead  of  inducing  farmers  and  others  to  make 
refined  sugar  fit  for  ordinary  use,  I  propose  to  divide 
the  manufacture  into  two  distinct  processes — the  first 
(after  growing  the  roots  in  the  ordinary  manner),  to 
reduce  the  juice  of  the  roots  to  its  least  possible  bulk, 
so  as  to  make  it  easy  of  carriage  and  transportation  to 
the  refiner  ;  while  I  leave  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
more  difficult  process  of  refining  to  the  capitalist.  I 
thus  leave  on  the  farm  all  the  valuable  feeding  sub- 
stances which  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  manure,  while  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  crop  is  brought  into  so  small  a  bulk  as  to  be  of  as 
easy  carriage  as  either  Wheat,  or  Barley,  or  Oats,  To 
make  sure  of  success,  I  had  to  be  quite  certain  that 
this  reduction  should  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  operation  would  not  be  injured  or 
unfitted  for  immediate  refining  into  "loaf"  and  other 
sugars,  and  for  this  purpose  I  instituted  an  extensive 


series  of  experiments,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  would 
cause  injury,  and  where  the  injury  which  usually  takes 
place  really  happened.  In  both  these  inquiries  I  have, 
I  think,  been  perfectly  successful 

Beetroot  growers  in  France  and  Germany  have  long 
since  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  carriage 
of  the  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  they  have 
established  "  raperies,"  where  the  roots  are  reduced  to 
pulp.  The  pulp  is  pressed,  and  the  juice  is  conveyed 
often  for  many  miles  underground  through  iron  pipes 
to  the  refinery  ;  but  to  be  able  to  keep  the  juice  in  a 
perfect  state,  and  free  from  fermentation,  it  has  to  be 
so  loaded  with  lime,  that,  as  the  lime  is  left  in  contact 
for  such  a  length  of  time  with  the  impurities  which 
it  is  intended  to  remove,  it  not  only  becomes  highly 
alkaline,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  here  a  good  deal  of  the  after  troubles  com- 
mence. 

The  curse  of  the  beet-sugar  manufactory  is  "slime 
sugar,"  that  is  glucose,  or  uncrystallisable  sugar  ;  this 
substance  is  not  only  highly  mischievous  in  itself,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  something  like  ferment  in  liquors, 
the  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  mischief  in  other  portions 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  I  very  soon  became  aware 
that  this  glucose  or  slime  sugar  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  business,  and  to  ascertain  what  the  real  state  of 
the  manufacture  is  in  France  and  Germany,  I  got  a 
chemical  friend  well  posted  in  both  languages  to  visit 
factories  in  both  of  those  countries,  and  without 
attempting  to  pry  improperly  into  the  processes  which 
are  used  by  the  manufacturers,  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  glucose.  He  found 
in  all  factories  the  same  thing,  the  workmen  made  the 
sugar  according  to  certain  well-known  rules  as  estab- 
lished in  the  factories,  they  did  not  know  the  reason 
of  failures,  but  they  one  and  all  allowed  that  great 
numbers  of  failures  do  take  place,  and  that  when  this 
is  the  case  the  slime  sugar  at  once  goes  into  the 
molasses  house  to  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as 
that  substance  has  been  found  to  yield  to,  the  chief  of 
which  is  "time,"  often  prolonged  for  many  months 
before  crystallised  sugar  could  be  obtained,  and  finally 
ending  in  the  sale  of  the  article  at  reduced  rate,  or  its 
fermentation  into  spirit.  The  manufacture  of  beet- 
sugar  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  always  been 
conducted  with  great  secrecy,  the  chief  workmen  being 
even  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  none  allowed  to  learn  the 
process  without  the  payment  of  a  considerable  premium. 
It  was,  therefore,  clear  that  if  I  wished  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  business  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  work  my  way  through  it,  observing  successes  and 
failures,  and  by  careful  observations  ascertaining  the 
causes  of  both. 

It  is  stated  as  a  chemical  fact  by  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  Beet  juice  in  its  natural  condition 
(unlike  the  Sugar-cane)  contains  no  glucose  or  uncrys- 
tallisable sugar.  All  the  sugar  produced  during  the 
growth  of  the  root  is  pure  sugar,  capable  of  crystallisa- 
tion by  the  first  process,  so  soon  as  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture was  removed.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  well 
ascertained  fact,  the  manufactories  never  obtained,  by 
the  first  operation,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
sugar,  and  often  not  one  half  in  a  crystallisable  shape. 
It  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  glu- 
cose took  place  during  the  process,  and  the  object  was 
to  ascertain  where  the  mischief  arises. 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  pamphlet  I  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  that  the  glucose  trouble  is  caused  first  by 
the  contact  of  the  lime  with  the  hot  juice  ;  and,  2dly, 
by  the  contact  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  hot  juice 
— with  cold  or  nearly  cold  juice,  neither  the  lime  nor 
the  carbonic  acid  is  mischievous.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Rousseau,  and  to  my  mind  he  has  satisfactorily 
proved  his  theory.  By  the  continued  action  of  lime  on 
hot  juice  I  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to 
glucose,  and  I  have  repeatedly  proved  also  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  hot  juice,  while  on 
cold  purified  juice  I  have  had  lime  in  contact  with  it 
for  many  months  without  mischievous  effects. 

Now  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  English  farmer 
should  not  prepare  the  crude  sugar  for  the  use  of  the 
refiner  as  well  as  the  colonist.  In  England  labour  is 
considerably  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  labour  in 
Canada  and  America.  Fuel  is  quite  as  cheap,  and 
education  and  intelligence  ought  to  be  greater  on  the 
English  than  on  the  American  farm.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  England  and  throughout  Britain  "the 
rent  must  be  paid,  '  come  what  will,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
will  keep  many  farmers  from  trying  newthings ;  but  Beet- 
root-sugar is  not  now  a  new  thing.  The  British  farmer 
is  far  ahead  of  the  generality  of  French  and  German 
farmers,  and  yet  the  latter  produce  immense  quantities 
of  sugar,  and  the  process  of  Beetroot  growing  is  found 
to  increase  the  growth  and  produce  of  other  crops. 

By  dividing  the  processes  of  producing  beetroot-sugar 
into  two  businesses,  as  I  propose,  no  large  outlay  of 
capital  is  required.  The  chief  cost  of  producing  the 
crude  inspissated  juice  for  the  refiner  consists  in  the 
evaporation,  and  if  the  concretor  of  Alfred  Fryer,  of 
Birmingham,  is  used,  the  cost  of  the  evaporation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  production  of  refined  beetroot-sugar  really  con- 
sists of  five  separate  businesses — 1st,  the  growth  of  the 
root ;  2d,  the  reduction  of  the  root  to  juice,  and  its 
purification  into  a  crude  article  ;  3d,  the  separation  of 
the  salts,  such  as  potash,  &c.  ;  4U1,  the  distillation  into 
spirit  of  such  portions  of  sugar  as  have  been  turned  into 
glucose ;  and,  5th,  the  recovery   and  reduction   into 
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potash  and  soda,  or  into  "raw  saline,"  of  the  saline 
substances  remaining  in  the  wash  after  the  fermentation 
has  extracted  the  spirit,  or  into  the  production  of 
potash,  soda,  &c,  from  the  molasses.  The  expensive 
and  costly  machinery  commences  with  the  third  pro- 
cess ;  before  that  the  utensils  and  machinery  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  kind.  The  skill  required  is  not  great, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  operation  [Le.t  the  crude  sugar) 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  indestructible.  Unlike 
fermentation,  and  even  unlike  butter  and  cheese 
making,  and  even  unlike  bread-making,  all  which  pro- 
cesses are  in  daily  use  on  the  British  farm,  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  sugar  from  Beetroot  is  not  subject  to 
failure,  or  even  to  accident  Where  the  "concretor" 
is  used,  the  entire  process,  from  grinding  the  roots  to 
the  barreling  of  the  crude  article  of  sugar,  is  completed 
in  a  single  day,  and  when  conducted  with  even 
moderate  care  no  injury  takes  place  in  the  process.  I 
do  hope  and  trust  to  see  both  England  and  Canada 
entirely  independent  of  Europe  and  the  tropics  for  their 
sugar,  but  to  do  this  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  the  processes— to  let  the  farmer  or  grower 
of  the  root  prepare  the  crude  article,  which  is  then 
submitted  to  the  skill  and  costly  machinery  of  the 
refiner,  whose  operations  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
tinuous, and  be  continued  throughout  the  year,  and 
often  for  day  and  night. 

The  great  object  of  the  producer  of  the  crude  sugar 
is  "not  to  do  too  much" — to  avoid  all  chemicals  which 
can  interefere  with  the  processes  of  the  refiner,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  attain  the  greatest  purity  in  the  juice, 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice  (let  the  process  used  be  what 
it  may,  whether  by  open  pans  or  by  the  concretor)  must 
not  be  commenced  until  the  juice  is  perfectly  bright 
and  fine.  It  ought  to  be  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the 
best  white  wine,  and  the  colour  ought  not  to  be  much 
darker  than  pale  sherry.  This  can  be  attained  (if  the 
instructions  given  in  the  pamphlet  are  properly  fol- 
lowed) by  strainings  and  filtrations  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
■during  the  evaporation  in  the  pans  the  juice  is  found  to 
become  opaque,  it  must  be  again  strained.  The 
opacity  will  be  caused  by  the  lime  not  having  been 
properly  carbonated,  and  it  will  carbonate  more  or  less 
while  boiling  ;  but  the  carbonation  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  evaporation  commences.  When  the 
juice  is  reduced  to  the  crystallizing  point,  it  ought  to  be 
as  clear  and  bright  as  a  dark  topaz  or  cairngorm. 
The  only  thing  which  can  be  said  against  the  growth 
of  Beetroot  on  the  farm  is  the  constant  removal  of  the 
potash,  &c,  from  the  soil;  this,  however,  can  be 
restored  without  difficulty  if  the  farmer  purchases  from 
the  refiner  a  portion  of  the  "raw  saline,"  which  con- 
tains those  substances,  and  this  raw  saline,  if  purchased 
in  its  crude  state,  would  necessarily  be  very  cheap  ; 
and  if  this  is  done,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth 
of  Beetroot  on  the  same  soil  could,  if  desirable,  be 
continued  year  after  year  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
only  objection  would  be  that  the  land  would  become 
too  rich  and  gross,  and  its  over-fertility  must  then  be 
reduced  by  other  unmanured  crops. 

The  most  vital  point,  however,  of  the  Beetroot  grower 
is  the  quality  of  the  seed  he  uses  ;  when  Beets  were 
first  grown  for  sugar,  5  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  the 
amount  obtained,  now  15  percent,  of  sugar  is  obtainable 
in  favourable  instances,  and  it  is  believed  to  average 
over  10  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

This  has  been  entirely  attained  by  the  improvement 
onthe  "pedigree  principle  "of  the  seed.  Thegreat  seed- 
producers,  such  as  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  Carter  &  Sons,  of 
London,  and  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  doubt- 
less many  of  the  other  great  seed  ^houses,  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  point ;  and  no  person  should 
think  of  growing  Beetroot  for  sugar  unless  he  obtains 
his  seed  from  some  of  the  best  accredited  houses  in  the 
trade.  The  Germans  had  the  strongest  inducement  to 
grow  the  richest  roots — there  the  duty  is  charged  on 
the  weight  of  roots  used, — consequently  none  but  the 
richest  roots  are  grown,  and  even  of  these  the  portions 
poorest  in  sugar,  such  as  the  crowns  and  the  part  which 
has  grown  above  the  soil,  are  rejected.  In  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  is  charged  "on  the  sugar  pro- 
duced," irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  root  which  it 
takes  to  produce  it ;  in  France,  therefore,  the  farmer 
grows  the  kind  of  root  which  produces  the  most  sugar 
"per  acre."  The  quality  of  richness  in  the  root  was 
attained  by  Vilmorin  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Each  root  is  a  perfect  plant,  and  therefore  in  the 
examination  of  each  root  for  the  production  of  seed 
the  quality  of  it  had  to  be  ascertained  ;  for  this  purpose 
Vilmorin  had  a  set  of  most  delicate  instruments 
made  for  the  determination  of  specific  gravity,  and  he 
found  that  the  specific  gravity  was  indicative  of  the 
sugar  contained.  The  cups  he  used  were  no  larger 
than  a  lady's  thimble,  and  the  saccharometer  or 
measurer  of  specific  gravity  equally  small  ;  the  roots 
were  first  selected  according  to  the  best  ordinary  rules, 
then  a  small  portion  of  each  root  was  punched  out  in 
such  a  part  of  it  as  to  injure  as  little  as  possible  its 
future  growth  ;  the  pieces  were  reduced  to  pulp,  and 
the  juice  was  extracted.  All  the  roots  which  did  not 
yield  juice  up  to  a  certain  standard  were  rejected, 
whilst  those  which  reached  the  standard  were  planted 
for  seed  ;  the  roots  produced  from  this  seed  were  found 
to  be  constantly  increasing  in  richness,  and  a  few  years 
of  the  process  produced  the  great  percentage  of  sugar 
which  is  now  attained.  Seed  produced  with  such  care 
and  skill  as  this  cannot  be  "cheap"  in  original  cost, 
but  the  use  of  it   is   true  economy,  let  it  cost  what  it 


may.  In  iny  experiments  I  have  found  roots  which 
produced  juice  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1036  ;  I  have 
also  had  roots  which  produced  juice  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1070 — these  latter  were  very  small,  grown 
from  the  best  English  seed,  and  in  a  very  dry  season. 
I  have  always  found  that  small  roots  yield  a  richer 
juice  than  large  ones,  and  were  I  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness extensively,  I  would  grow  the  Beets  in  narrow 
beds,  so  crowded  as  to  keep  the  size  down.  I  believe 
that  small  roots  produce  the  maximum  of  sugar  and 
the  minimum  of  salts,  and  that  with  large  roots  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  my  experience,  however,  has 
shown  me  that  the  stories  we  hear  of  Beetroots  being 
grown  which  contain  all  salts  and  no  sugar  (except, 
possibly,  in  exceptional  cases,  which  no  one  would 
follow),  are  all  nonsense.  Beets  grown  in  good  old 
ground,  which  had  been  manured  the  previous  year 
with  plenty  of  manure,  will  always  yield  the  maximum 
of  sugar — provided  the  right  sort  has  been  sown.  I 
am  certain  that  in  all  well-grown  Beets  the  proportions 
of  sugar  and  salts  to  one  another  are  always  nearly 
alike ;  that  the  plant  naturally  produces  both  sub- 
stances, and  cannot  be  grown  without  them. 

The  accompanying  pamphlet  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  farmer  and  non-chemical 
reader ;  all  chemical  terms  and  hard  words,  and 
symbols,  which  are  not  understood  by  persons  of 
limited  education,  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  that 
any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  can 
understand  what  he  is  reading  without  being  "  floored  " 
by  terms  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  meaning,  and 
most  likely  had  not  the  works  of  reference  at  hand  to 
ascertain  what  the  to  him  "jawbreakers"  really  signify. 

Although  in  the  pamphlet  I  have  shown  the  way  to 
cleanse  the  crystallised  sugar  from  the  molasses,  yet  I 
really  believe  that  it  will  be  found  best  for  the  farmer, 
and  more  profitable  for  the  refiner,  if  the  farmer  merely 
reduces  the  juice  to  a  thick  inspissated  mass,  which  in 
the  course  often  days  or  two  weeks  will  become  almost 
a  solid,  and  be  quite  full  of  coarse  sugar  mixed  with 
the  salts  ;  but  if  done  well,  and  with  no  other  impu- 
rities, the  salts  and  such  few  molasses  as  the  mass 
contains  are  really  worth  pound  for  pound  as  much  as 
the  sugar.  We  in  Canada  produce  large  quantities  of 
potash  from  the  clearing  of  our  forest  lands,  and  it 
brings  in  the  Montreal  market  when  of  the  first  quality 
(December,  1872),  6  dols.  60  c.  per  100  lb.,  which  is 
fully  equal  to  the  value  of  sugar  ;  therefore,  by  pur- 
chasing the  crude  mass,  the  refiner  will  get  not  only 
the  profits  on  the  refined  sugar,  but  also  the  profits  on 
the  potash,  which  are  very  good ;  the  farmer  will  be 
saved  the  trouble  and  outlay  of  machinery,  and  the 
business  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  here  written  may  be  of 
service  to  my  countrymen  in  England,  for  whose 
benefit  and  advantages  my  heart  beats  as  warmly  as  it 
ever  did  before  I  became  a  colonist  Edward  Lefroy 
Cull. 


KINGSCOTE. 
Agricultural     Valuation. — Mr.     Cox,    of   Minchin- 
hampton,  recently  read  the  following  paper  : — 

This  was  a  question  between  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenants  and  their  valuers,  and  the  nation.  It  was  for 
them  to  say  whether  they  were  content  to  be  ruled  by 
custom,  which  originated  perhaps  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  or  at  all  events  before  they  began  to  feed 
their  beasts  with  cake  and  such  dainty  morsels.  Custom, 
in  the  sense  they  used  it  there,  was  a  practice  made 
binding  by  long  usage,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
county,  and,  he  had  read,  of  every  other  except  Lin- 
colnshire, not  to  allow  the  outgoing  tenant  anything  for 
farmyard  manure  made  on  the  farm,  whatever  be  its 
composition,  and  not  even  if  the  tenant  took  to  it  on 
entering  at  a  price  per  agreement.  Many  were  old 
enough  to  remember  when  farmyard  manure  was  nothing 
except  straw  trodden  by  cattle,  who  got  their  miserable 
living  by  picking  small  portions  of  it,  or  perhaps  the 
weeds  it  contained.  When  this  was  the  case  the  practice 
was  right,  and  should  still  be  applied  where  the  same 
system  prevailed  ;  but  to  apply  a  similar  rule  to  the 
manure  that  had  been  made  by  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  pounds  on  cake,  corn, 
and  hay,  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  great  mistake — 
he  was  about  to  say  a  monstrous  injustice — and  in  his 
opinion  the  greatest  possible  bar  to  good  husbandry. 
Many  farmers  were  afraid  to  put  good  manure  into 
their  land  for  fear  anything  should  arise  to  cause  them 
to  leave  their  farms  before  they  got  the  full  value  from 
the  manure.  It  was  a  national  evil,  a  crying  sin,  that 
people  should  have  any  just  excuse  for  poor  farming  in 
a  country  where  we  scarcely  grow  more  than  half  the 
necessary  food  for  our  own  population.  He  had  heard 
that  valuers  were  adverse  to  any  change,  on  account 
of  the  extra  trouble  it  would  give  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  them  as  a  body  to  believe  this  statement.  If 
they  are  to  be  arbiters,  they  should  be  foremost  to 
encourage  what  was  useful  and  just  What  encourage- 
ment had  a  tenant  to  take  care  of  his  manure,  what 
security  for  his  capital,  what  inducement  to  march 
forward  ? 

He  might  be  told  that  tenants  ought  to  be  careful 
when  entering  to  make  all  those  things  secure.     This 


he  admitted  ;  but  there  again  customs  were  at  fauh. 
There  was  seldom  a  good  farm  to  be  let  but  that  the 
applicants  forit  were  more  than  could  be  accommodated. 
If  one  ventured  to  ask  for  greater  security,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  not  the  "custom"  on  the  estate  to  make 
covenants  ;  he  must  take  the  farm  and  work  it  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  county,  or  if  he  objected  he 
must  give  place  to  one  with  fewer  scruples,  and  very 
likely  with  less  capital.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  land  suffered.  The  following  was 
a  list  of  the  manurial  value  of  some  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
generally  used,  arrived  at  after  a  lifetime  spent  in 
researches  by  that  most  eminent  of  all  experimentalists, 
Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted.  These  would  enable  the 
valuer  to  arrive  at  a  very  near  value  of  the  article  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  without  much  increased  trouble. 
Variations  of  market  prices  of  course  would  make  some 
difference ;  but  he  had  got  as  near  the  average  as 
possible. 

The  Manure  Value  of  Foods. 


Per 

Ton. 

Manurial 
Value. 

Exactly. 

More. 

Nearly. 

f,    s. 

i.     d. 

Decorticated    cotton 

seed  cake 

9     0 

130    0 

— 

I 

— 

Rape  cake  .. 

8    0 

98     o 

— 

h 

— 

Common  cotton  seed 

cake 

7     ° 

78    0 

— 

h 

— 

Bran 

5  10 

58     0 

— 

k 

— 

Clover  hay    .. 

4  10 

45    0 

i 

— 

Linseed  cake 

12    0 

92    0 

\ 

— 

Lentils 

9    ° 

77     0 

— 

ft 

— 

Beans 

9     ° 

74     0 

— 

4 

— 

Linseed 

12     0 

73     ° 

— 

— 

Indian  root  .. 

8     0 

— 

— 

1 -5th 

Pollard 

8     0 

58     0 

— 

1 

— 

Oats 

10     0 

35     0 

k 

— 

Barley           .. 

30    0 

i-6th 

— 

— 

Wheat 

10    0 

35     0 

1 -6th 

— 

. — 

Peas 

62    6 

— 

\ 

. — 

Bean  straw 

1  10 

20    6 

— 

i 

"~ 

It  would  be  seen  that  there  was  an  immense  difference 
in  the  value  of  manures  from  different  foods,  desiccated 
cotton-seed  cake  standing  the  highest — three-fourths  of 
its  first  cost ;  rape  and  common  cotton-seed  cake,  bran, 
and  clover  hay  leaving  half  its  value  ;  lentils,  beans, 
peas,  linseed,  and  pollard,  about  one-third;  linseed  cake 
over  a  quarter  ;  Indian  meal,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley 
about  one-sixth.  So,  if  an  outgoing  tenant  spent  ^IOO 
on  white  corn  alone,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  addition 
of  about  ,£16  in  his  manure  ;  but  if  he  laid  out  ^IOO  on 
desiccated  cotton-seed  cake  and  linseed  cake,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  he  would  be  entitled  to  ^50  ;  if  on 
linseed  cake  alone,  about  ,£34.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  which  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  aver- 
age plan  adopted  by  feeders  generally,  suppose  .£100 
was  spent,  ^50  in  linseed  cake  and  £50  in  corn,  £25 
for  every  ^fioo  would  be  a  very  simple  and  just  way  of 
getting  at  the  point. 

Having  arrived  at  something  like  the  value,  the  next 
question  was  how  far  should  they  go  back  ?  This  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  course  of  cropping  adopted.  If 
the  five-course  system  commonly  practised  on  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  it  ought  to  hold  good  four  years. 
First  year,  Turnips,  £2$;  second  year,  young  seed, 
.£12  10s. ;  third  year,  one  year  add  £6  5-r. ;  fourth 
year,  two  ditto  (if  fed),  £6  $s.  ;  if  mown,  nothing. 
If  Wheat  is  taken  after  the  Turnips,  and  Barley 
follow,  it  should  be  considered  used  up,  as  in 
all  cases  after  the  second  crop  of  white  straw  corn. 
He  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  bones,  although 
he  believed  many  instances  had  occurred  when  their 
beneficial  effects  had  been  observed  over  ten  years. 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  other  cheap  and  evanescent 
manures  might  be  valued  on  the  same  principle  as  at 
present.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  the 
valuer  should  insist  on,  and  that  was  that  the  manure 
heap  should  be  properly  attended  to,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  left  about  till  all  the  best  of  its  salts  were  washed 
out  and  gone  past  recovery,  or  allowed  to  heat  to 
dryness,  by  which  its  most  valuable  parts  were  much 
wanted.  If  a  man  spend  cake  and  corn  in  feeding  on 
Clover  or  grass  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rate  of  allowance  as  if  he  had  put  it  on  his  turnip  brake, 
or  if  he  spread  manure  on  his  old  ley  and  feed  it  after- 
wards he  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit.  As  regarded 
that  somewhat  ambiguous  term  "spending  price,"  he 
confessed  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  believed  everything 
grown  on  the  farm  should  belong  to  the  grower  abso- 
lutely, except  perhaps  the  power  of  removing  hay  and 
straw  from  the  land.  The  incoming  tenant  would  have  it 
then  ready  to  his  hand,  andin  all  probability  would  reap 
the  full  benefit.  Some  might  urge  that  these  alterations 
might  lead  to  fraud,  but  he  thought  there  was  much 
more  room  for  fraud  in  reference  to  "tillages  :"  in  fact, 
there  was  too  often  almost  a  premium  on  slovenly  farm- 
ing. The  valuer  professed  to  know  by  the  quantity  of 
tillages  whether  there  was  a  good  crop  of  ashes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  root  crop,  and  allowed  all  that  was 
charged  in  a  general  way. 

He  was  not  a  believer  in  all  that  was  written  in 
books,  and  did  not  think  so  much  tillage  was  good  for 
light  land.  He  considered  that  deep  tillage  and  plenty 
of  it  was  good  for  heavy  land  ;  but  thought  that  the 
nearer  they  could  get  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  and  do  their  principal  culture  at  about  one 
operation,  the  nearer  they  should  be  to  the  mark.  Con- 
sequently he  would  not  allow  so  much  tillage  as  was 
claimed  and   obtained  by  one  whom  he  knew.     He 
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fcould  not  say  it  was  absolutely  fraudulent,  but  scarcely 
knew  by  what  other  name  to  call  it.  He  would  reduce 
the  tillages  on  stubble  to,  say,  three  ploughings,  four 
drag,  and  six  harrow-tines,  on  very  light  lands  ;  and  if 
after  that  the  land  was  very  foul,  it  might  be  made  to 
tell  in  the  chapter  of  dilapidations.  Of  course  he  did 
not  mean  to  apply  this  to  old  Sainfoin  or  to  very  heavy 
clay.  The  question  of  dilapidations  was  a  difficult  one. 
If  custom  were  always  insisted  on  great  hardship  might 
be  inflicted.  He  would  apply  the  principle  rigorously  to 
filth,  neglect,  wilful  waste  or  damage,  bad  fences,  &c.  ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. He  related  a  case  in  which  a  tenant  took  to  a 
farm  which  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted  at  a  rent 
above  its  value,  and  who,  when  he  came  to  be  valued 
out,  owing  to  a  dry  summer  and  the  Potato  disease 
knocking  him  over,  was  mulcted  in  two-thirds  of  the 
value  ofh is  crops  and  tillages  for  dilapidations.  In  such 
cases  as  these,  which  required  consideration,  the  valuer 
ought  to  say,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of 
the  land  when  you  took  it."  He  thought  it  should  be  the 
valuer's  duty  to  ascertain  by  evidence,  if  required, 
whether  the  general  state  of  the  farm  had  deteriorated 
or  improved  under  the  tenancy  before  he  ventured  to 
apply  the  lash.  To  make  one  rule  applicable  to  all 
circumstances  seemed  to  him  preposterously  ridiculous. 
He  knew  farmers  did  not  like  to  hear  an  outsider 
making  such  statements  as  that  the  land  of  England  was 
not  made  to  produce  so  much  food  for  the  people  as  it 
ought  to  produce  ;  and,  generally,  there  was  reason  in 
this  dislike,  because  they  felt  it  to  be  a  censure  on  their 
management.  But  the  very  fact  of  farmers  being 
members  of  societies  like  that,  showed  that  the  censure 
did  not  apply  to  those  who  usually  heard  it,  because  it 
was  only  the  best  cultivators,  those  who  wished  to  com- 
bine science  with  practice,  and  to  act  up  to  it  as  near  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  who  joined  such  societies. 
Though  there  were  few  who  could  not  point  out  places 
where  there  was  room  for  improvement,  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  to  lend  a  hand  in  clearing  away  the 
obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  that  improvement. 
Millions  of  gold  were  spent  on  visionary  speculations; 
while  millions  on  millions  were  sent  abroad  to  buy  food 
that  we  ought  to  grow  ourselves. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  HoLBROW  said  that  his  own  opinion  was  that 
valuers  themselves  had  not  so  much  to  dp  with  the  making 
of  customs,  although  they  were  obliged  to  act  upon  them 
where  they  existed.  As  to  "  more  trouble  "  being  given  to 
valuers  if  they  did  not  follow  the  beaten  track,  that  simply 
meant  more  work,  and  that  was  just  the  thing  which  he 
would  like  to  have  created.  However,  he  believed  that  if 
legislation  were  to  take  place,  as  so  many  were  now  agi- 
tating for,  with  a  view  to  enforcing  the  repayment  to 
tenant-farmers  on  quitting  for  "unexhausted  improve- 
ments," there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  made 
for  the  lawyers,  and  for  the  valuers  too.  He  dreaded  this 
sort  of  thing,  because  he  saw  how  it  would  have  the  effect, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  doing  away  with  or  destroying  that 
good  feeling  which  was  known  generally  to  exist  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  But  it  was  only  possible  to  legislate 
satisfactorily  upon  a  subject  so  wide,  on  some  broad  basis, 
andthenleaveit  to  the  parties  concerned  to  work  it  out ;  and 
there  was  just  where  the  work  for  the  professional  gentle- 
men would  come  in — the  lawyers  certainly  getting  a  good 
share  of  it.  He  was  well  aware  that  something  was 
needed,  but  feared  the  consequence  of  legislation,  as  it 
was  impossible  thereby  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  all 
the  varying  customs  and  modes  of  farming  throughout  the 
country.  Besides,  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  amount 
of  claims  to  be  paid,  as  the  more  they  run  up  the  amount 
of  valuation  to  be  paid  for  on  entry  the  more  they  crippled 
the  incoming  tenant  by  absorbing  his  capital — and  that 
was  worse  to  him  than  increased  rent;  whilst  thesamething 
would  militate  against  the  landlord  obtaining  more  rent, 
even  though  his  land  might  be  improved,  for  it  would  not  be 
fair  for  the  new  tenant  to  pay  for  the  improvement  in  the 
valuation  and  the  rent  too,  and  the  increased  amount  of 
capital  required  would  limit  the  landlord's  chances  by 
reducing  the  applicants  to  men  of  greater  capital,  and 
therefore  fewer  in  number.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
landowners  ought  to  take  the  lead  by  offering  to  their 
tenants  suitable  agreements,  and  such  as  would  give  them 
that  fair  amount  of  security  in  spending  their  money  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  farm  might  indicate  ;  and  if  they 
saw  with  eyes  backed  by  common  sense,  and  an  under- 
standing of  their  own  interests,  they  would  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  beginning  to  see  that  long  leases,  con- 
taining full  liberty  to  the  tenant  in  his  management,  with 
reasonable  limitations  during  the  last  few  years,  was  the 
best  method  by  which  to  overcome  the  present  difficulties. 
The  valuer  always  allowed  the  good  farmer  full  price  for 
his  work,  and  the  bad  one  got  a  good  bit  clipped  off. 

Mr.  Burnett  said  if  the  custom  of  the  county  was  a 
bad  one,  as  regarded  agricultural  valuations,  and  really 
required  an  alteration,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  altered,  as  any  other  system  was,  without  legislation. 
He  believed  landlords  wished  nothing  but  fair  and  honest 
dealing,  and  practical  men  as  incoming  tenants  would  be 
willing  to  take  at  a  fair  valuation,  whatever  was  put  on 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  artificial  manure  the  last  year  of 
the  late  tenant's  holding  ;  and  he  believed  he  might  go  a 
little  further  and  say  that  he  would  not  object  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  artificial  manure  which  had  been  expended 
the  two  years  previous  to  the  last  of  the  tenancy.  He 
read  a  paper  to  this  Association  two  years  ago  on  a 
similar  subject,  when  he  advocated,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
hardships  then  talked  of,  leases,  and  that  the  landlord 
should  do  all  permanent  improvements,  such  as  building, 
draining,  fencing,  &c,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  lease 
pay  the  full  amount  of  valuation  for  tillages,  manure,  &c, 
as  mentioned  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hayward,  the  chairman,  did  not  think  they  were 


anything  like  unanimous  in  opinion,  and  he  should  pro- 
pose that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  till  the  next 
meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  and  to  the  Chairman  were 
put  and  passed. 


Botitts  at  lorflhs. 

Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  the 
year  1872,  with  an  Appendix.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 
In  this  very  elaborate  report,  just  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, Dr.  Williams  recapitulates  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  class  of  subjects  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
With  regard  to  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
sheep-pox,  our  laws  can  be  more  promptly  put  in 
operation  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
declaration  of  any  inspector  of  the  local  authority  that 
any  of  these  diseases  has  appeared  suffices  at  once  to 
make  the  place  an  infected  place,  and  the  enacted 
rules  proper  to  the  case  then  at  once  come  into  opera- 
tion. Every  local  authority  is  bound  to  keep  appointed 
at  least  one  inspector,  and  he  has  power  to  enter 
premises  whenever  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  any  affected  with  cattle  plague,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  sheep-pox  is  to  be  found.  On  the  other 
hand  he  is  not  bound  to  have  any  professional  or  other 
qualification,  and  thus  practically  the  detection  of 
disease  is  in  many  cases  left  to  persons  who  are  totally 
incompetent  for  the  work. 

The  Blue-book  enumerates  the  several  Orders  in 
Council  which  have  been  issued  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  Cattle  Diseases  Act?,  and  it  speci- 
fies the  several  occasions  in  which  these  orders  have 
been  put  in  operation.  The  effects  of  legislation 
during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1869, 
are  described.  It  is  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  demonstrate  that  the  legislation  with 
reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia  has  checked  its  preva- 
lence in  this  country  : — ■ 

"In  some  localities  the  increase  in  our  returns  for 
1872  of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  co-existent 
with  the  power  possessed  by  the  respective  local  authori- 
ties to  slaughter  and  compensate  ;  in  others  it  has  not 
been  so.  In  the  districts  of  some  local  authorities  a  de- 
crease of  this  disease  appears  to  be  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  staff  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  in 
others  an  increase  of  the  staff  has  not  been  followed  by 
any  decrease  of  disease.  In  many  counties  this  disease 
appears  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  their  receiving  cattle 
for  fattening,  and  the  movement  necessary  thereupon  ; 
and  in  others,  the  absence  of  the  disease,  to  any  great 
extent,  would  appear  to  be  due  to  their  not  receiving 
cattle,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  amount  of  movement ; 
but  our  information  on  these  points  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  show  this  satisfactorily,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  amount  of  movement  of  stock  in  any  par- 
ticular district,  and  the  number  of  cattle  introduced  into 
it  from  other  districts  would,  under  present  circumstances, 
considerably  influence  the  spreading  of  this  disease." 

Moreover  the  existing  legislation  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease  cannot  be  quoted  with  any  certainty  as  having 
checked  this  disease  : — 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  not  received  statistics 
relating  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  therefore  cannot 
deduce  anything  as  to  the  effects  of  our  legislation  in 
checking  this  disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  regula- 
tions, as  carried  out  by  our  local  authorities,  have  had 
any  effect  generally  in  checking  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  legislation,  if  made  compul- 
sory instead  of  permissive,  and  efficiently  enforced,  would 
have  a  great  effect  in  checking  the  spread  of  this 
disease." 

As  regards  cattle  plague,  however,  it  is  ceitain  that 
the  law  is  efficient;'  and  the  following  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  a  very  fair  and  candid  chapter  on  this 
subject  : — 

"On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  impossible  to 
demonstrate  from  our  statistics  that  theContagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1869,  has  had  any  beneficial  effect  either 
locally  or  generally  in  checking  any  of  these  diseases,  ex- 
cept cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  of  animals  would  have  prevailed  more  extensively 
had  there  been  no  regulations  in  force,  and  that,  had  the 
whole  of  the  regulations  been  made  general  and  compul- 
sory, and  been  strictly  carried  out,  effects  of  a  more  de- 
cided character  would  have  been  produded." 

Dr.  Williams  proceeds  to  discuss  the  laws  and 
practice  of  other  countries  on  the  subject  of  cattle 
disease.  Austria,  with  its  rigid  system,  is  neverthe- 
less stated  to  be  hardly  ever  free  from  cattle  plague. 
Belgium,  with  a  large  body  of  veterinary  surgeons — 
some  of  them  decorated  for  their  services— has  suffered 
annually  from  cattle  plague,  but  in  every  case  for  only 
a  short  time.  Denmark  is  severe  in  its  system  of 
exclusion  and  quarantine,  and  the  health  of  its  cattle  is 
exceptionally  good.  France  gives  ample  power  to  its 
local  authorities,  but  has  nevertheless  suffered  con- 
siderably, and  is  liable  to  injury  because  of  the  delays 
which  are  interposed  by  their  system  before  these 
powers  can  be  put  in  operation.  Germany  is  under  a 
most  rigid  and  stringent  system  of  laws,  but  here  too 
time  is  lost  before  they  can  be  put  in  force,  and  we 
accordingly  sometimes  suffer  through  Germany. 
Thus  :— 

"When  cattle  plague  was  introduced  into  East  Prussia 


by  Polish  cattle  in  1869,  cattle  from  the  infected  district 
were  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Market  here  before  the 
Germ  m  Government  could  take  any  steps  to  prevent  it. 
Again  in  July,  1872,  four  cargoes  of  cattle,  some  of  which 
were  affected  with  cattle  plague,  reached  this  country  from 
Hamburg  before  the  Geman  authorities  had  received 
information  that  cattle  plague  existed  there,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  in  Germany 
at  that  time  was  communicated  to  the  German  authorities 
by  the  Government  of  this  country." 

"  Our  imports  of  animals  from  Germany  during  the 
past  year  have  been  55,698  cattle,  472,634  sheep,  and  1286 
swine.  Of  these,  4  cattle  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
cattle  plague,  18  cattle  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  3452 
cattle,  2814  sheep,  and  107  swine  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  414  sheep  with  sheep-scab." 

The  other  European  countries  are  severally  discussed. 
We  received  58,286  cattle,  229,734  sheep,  and  9871 
swine  from  the  Netherlands  in  1872,  of  which  only 
one  animal  was  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  j  181 
cattle,  18  sheep,  and  40  swine  had  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  9  sheep  had  the  scab.  We  are  certain 
that  so  clean  a  bill  of  health  was  not  exhibited  by  any 
market  of  equal  productiveness  in  our  own  country. 
Portugal  sent  us  14,000  cattle  last  year,  and  not  a 
single  case  of  disease  was  reported.  In  the  general 
review  of  foreign  legislation  on  this  subject  Dr.  Williams 
states  that — 

"As  regards  the  checking  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  other 
European  countries,  inoculation  has  been  tried  in  Belgium 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  Slaughter  of  all  affected  cattle 
has  been  tried  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  although  it 
appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect,  when  persisted 
in,  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  stamping  it  out.  The  Nether- 
lands are  now  trying  slaughter,  not  only  of  the  animals 
affected,  but  also  of  those  herded  or  in  contact  with  them ; 
but  the  regulation  ordering  this  has  been  so  short  a  time 
in  operation  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  judge  of 
the  effect. 

' '  The  regulations  with  regard  to  this  disease  in  Switzer- 
land are  very  stringent  ;  all  affected  cattle  are  slaughtered 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  herded  or  have  been  in 
contact  with  them.  The  results  of  these  regulations,  com- 
bined with  the  restrictions  on  movement,  which  are  always 
in  force,  has  been  the  stamping  out  of  this  disease  almost 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  that  country  in  1872. 

"  The  measures  taken  against  this  disease  in  Germany 
do  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  the  same  successful 
results  as  those  of  Switzerland.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  slaughter  of  even  the  affected  cattle  is  ordered,  and 
thus  the  disease  continues  to  be  as  prevalent  in  Germany 
as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  this  country. 

"  The  effect  of  slaughter  in  checking  this  disease  in  the 
Netherlands  appears  to  have  been  very  decided,  and  the 
action  of  that  country  would  appear  to  suggest  that  the 
permissive  Orders  relating  to  this  disease  now  in  force  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  made  compulsory," 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  : — 

"In  countries  where  severe  restrictions  as  to  move- 
ment exist,  and  are  enforced,  foot-and-mouth  disease  dis- 
appears as  an  epizootic  ;  but  when  the  contrary  obtains, 
as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  this  disease  is 
rarely  absent.  This  disease  has  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  this  year  from  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Spain,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  as  regards  the  total  number  of  animals  of 
each  kind  imported  : — 


Belgium       ..         ..  per  cent. 
Denmark      ..         ..         ,, 
Prance          ..         ..        ,, 
Germany      . .         . .         , , 
Netherlands           ..        „ 
Russia          . .         . .        „ 

Cattfe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

3.S07 
6.196 

■3'7 
1-587 

■389 

.068 
.012 
1.197 
•597 
.008 

a-437 

8.320 
•«°S 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  all  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  law 
relating  to  cattle  disease.  The  main  difference  between 
ourselves  and  other  countries  is,  that  here  the  local 
authorities  carry  out  the  law,  whereas  there  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  central  authority — and  this  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  in  our  case. 
There,  as  here,  the  law  forbids  the  movement  of  animals 
affected  with  any  contagious  disease,  but  it  is  ineffectual 
here  from  the  half-hearted  way  in  which  the  law  is 
enforced. 

"  Compare  this  with  Switzerland,  where  the  same  pro- 
hibition exists,  but  is  enforced,  first,  by  requiring  certifi- 
cates of  health  for  the  movement  of  any  cattle,  over  six 
months  old,  and  secondly,  by  the  central  government, 
through  commissioners,  seeing  that  each  canton  does  its 
duty,  The  result  has  been  that  in  Switzerland  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals  have  disappeared 
as  epizootics,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  nearly  all  these  dis- 
eases except  cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox  have  a  perma- 
nent existence." 

Again  :  — 

"The  isolation,  for  a  time,  of  freshly  purchased  animals 
is  a  precaution  which  one  would  suppose  every  intelligent 
owner  of  stock  would  take  for  his  own  protection.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  case  in  England,  nor  docs  it  appear 
to  be  so  in  other  countries,  as  Belgium  has  considered  it 
necessary  to  enforce  this  precaution  by  law." 

It  appears,  in  conclusion — ■ 

"  That  the  deductions  for  the  improvement  of  our  law, 
derived  from  all  the  sources  referred  to,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  suggestions  :— 
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"1.  To  endeavour  to  secure,  by  international  regula- 
tions or  by  the  appointment  of  proper  officers  abroad,  the 
export  to  this  country  of  healthy  foreign  animals  only. 

"2.  To  insist  that  proper  accommodation  for  the  isola- 
tion and  slaughter  of  animals,  and  for  the  disposal  of  car- 
cases be  provided  at  all  ports  at  which  foreign  animals  are 
landed. 

"3.  To  increase  our  restrictions  on  the  movements  of 
animals,  and  to  make  these  restrictions  uniform  and  com- 
pulsory. .  . 

"4.  To  provide,  by  Government  supervision  and  by 
licenses  for  movement,  for  these  restrictions  being  more 
efficiently  carried  out. 

"5.  To  extend  our  provisions  with  regard  to  slaughter 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals." 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  importation  of  animals  with  the  home 
production,  in  relation  to  the  general  food  supply  of  the 
country. 

"Taking  the  cattle  population  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
year,  a  certain  number  of  them  are  shown  in  the  agricul- 
tural returns  to  be  under  two  years  of  age,  and  a  some- 
what similar  number  appear  year  by  year  to  be  under  this 
age.  Half  this  number  would,  therefore,  if  no  cattle  died  or 
were  consumed,  be  shown  by  the  returns  in  the  following 
year  to  have  been  added  to  the  cattle  above  two  years  of 
age ;  but  the  number  of  cattle  above  two  years  of  age 
remain  year  by  year  practically  the  same.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  number  of  cattle  which  dis- 
appears each  year  is  upon  the  average  represented  by  half 
the  number  of  cattle  under  two  years  of  age  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  this  number,  namely,  that  of  the  cattle 
under  two  years  of  age,  is  reduced  or  does  not  in  any  year 
consist  of  half  above  one  year  old  and  half  below  that  age, 
then  the  two-year-old  stock  in  the  next  year  will  be 
deficient,  and  must  be  replenished  either  by  not  slaughter- 
ing the  usual  number  or  by  replacing  those  slaughtered 
by  imported  beasts."* 

Taking  this  argument  as  affording  the  basis  of 
calculation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  home  production  of 
cattle  in  1S70  amounted  to  992,760;  and  it  appears 
that  in  the  same  year  Ireland  sent  us  453,969,  and  our 
importation  from  foreign  countries  was  201,790. 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  60  j  per  cent,  oi  our 
annual  consumption  is  obtained  from  home,  274  per 
cent,  from  Ireland,  and  I2i  per  cent,  from  abroad. 
But  this  is  making  the  very  large  assumption  that 
number  represents  quantity.  We  presume,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  English-bred  cattle  are  much  heavier 
and  more  productive  of  meat  than  either  those  from 
Ireland  or  those  imported  from  abroad.  Taking  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  of  the  dead  weight 
of  the  live  stock  imported  and  produced,  Ur.  Williams 
corrects  these  percentages  to  67,  20,  and  13  respectively. 
The  Blue-book  contains,  in  an  appendix,  elaborate 
reports  by  Professor  G.  T.  Brown,  now  chief  inspector 
of  the  Veterinary  Department,  and  various  statistical 
Tables.  The  former  includes  a  history  of  the  out- 
break of  cattle  plague  in  Yorkshire— a  discussion  of 
the  practice  of  inoculation  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  which 
is  pronounced  a  failure — a  full  report  on  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease — a  history  of  such  attacks  as  have 
occurred  of  sheep-pox  and  sheep-scab  and  glanders. 
There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  American  horse 
disease.     The  whole  well  deserves  a  careful  study. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. — The  following  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  taken  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
Amateur's  Guide: — 

"  As  to  the  general  ordering  of  the  work  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  our  first  requirement  is,  that  its  productive 
powers  should  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  We  ask  for  no 
fallowing — no  '  resting '  of  the  ground  :  our  advice  is, 
keep  it  going,  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  by  hard 
cropping  you  are  at  last  perplexed  about  the  disposal  of 
produce,  you  can  choose  one  of  three  courses — to  sell,  to 
give,  or  to  dig  the  stuff  in  as  manure.  The  last-named 
course  will,  in  the  case  of  any  green  crop,  pay  as  well  as 
any,  especially  in  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  Turnips,  and  other  such  things  that  have  stood 
through  the  winter  and  occupy  ground  required  for  spring 
seeds.  Bury  them  in  trenches,  and  sow  Peas,  Beans,  &c, 
over  them,  and  you  will  in  due  time  obtain  full  value  for 
your  buried  crops  and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  hard  cropping  implies  abundant  manuring  and  in- 
cessant stirring  of  the  soiL  To  take  much  off  and  put 
little  on  is  like  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  or  expect- 
ing the  whip  to  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  com  when  the 
horse  has  extra  work  to  do.  Dig  deep  always,  even  if 
you  have  but  a  shallow  soil ;  but  if  the  soil  is  deep  and 
the  staple  good,  trench  a  piece  every  year  two  spits  deep, 
the  autumn  being  the  best  time  for  this  work,  because  of 
the  immense  benefit  of  exposure  of  the  newly  tumed-up 
soil  to  rain,  snow,  frost,  and  the  rest  of  Nature's  great 
army  of  fertilising  agencies. 

"Whatever  your  particular  tastes  and  requirements,  it 
is  a  safe  rule  always  to  grow  the  most  popular  varieties  of 
every  sort  of  vegetable  in  quantity,  rather  than  risk  the 
extensive  culture  of  any  novelty  you  are  not  familiar  with. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  try  novelties,  with  a  view  to 
learn  if  the  seed  order  in  future  seasons  can  be  improved. 
A  few  famous  vegetables  that  have  been  grown  for 
centuries  are  now  as  good  as  ever  they  were,  and  must 
not  be  discarded  for  newer  sorts  ;  but  if  we  make  a  free 


comparison  of  all  the  classes  of  cultivated  vegetables,  we 
shall  surely  discover  that  we  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  and  should  be  but  badly  off  if  now  forced 
back  upon  the  sorts  that  were  grown  by  our  forefathers. 
What  should  we  do  now,  for  instance,  with  no  better 
Potatos  than  Scotch  Cups,  which  not  many  years  since 
were  considered  excellent,  or  with  no  better  early  Pea  than 
the  Charlton,  or  with  none  but  the  great  solid-hearted 
Cabbages  of  olden  time,  and  the  common  Pumpkin  for 
the  best  approach  to  our  now  delicate  Vegetable 
Marrow?  Our  advice  to  all  is  to  give  novelties  a  fair 
trial,  but  to  depend  always  for  the  main  supply  of  any 
root  or  vegetable  on  the  sorts  that  are  well  known 
to  be  the  best  in  their  several  classes.  We  sum  up  this 
paragraph  with  a  word  of  counsel  that  may  be  remem- 
bered—select the  best  of  everything,  and  grow  everything 
well.  The  generous  hand  will  not  only  be  entitled  to, 
but  will  obtain  the  largest  harvest. 

"  In  regard  to  practical  work  there  is  nothing  like 
system.  Crop  the  ground  systematically,  as  if  you  expected 
any  day  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  your  procedure  to  a 
committee  of  severe  critics.  Be  constantly  forecasting  the 
next  work  and  the  disposition  of  the  ground  for  the 
various  crops,  bearing  in  mind  something  like  the  propor- 
tions they  should  bear  to  each  other.  Be  particular  to 
have  a  sufficiency  of  the  flavouring  and  garnishing  herbs 
always  ready  and  near  at  hand. 

"  These  are  sometimes  wanted  suddenly,  and  it  may  be 
no  hard  matter  to  gather  a  tuft  of  Parsley  in  the  dark  in  a 
well-ordered  garden,  but  one's  neck  may  be  dislocated  in 
searching  for  it  in  the  garden  of  the  sloven,  though  he 
may  have  a  furlong  of  the  finest  Parsley  in  the  world 
somewhere.  Change  your  crops  about  from  place  to 
place,  so  as  not  to  grow  the  same  things  on  the  same 
plots  two  seasons  in  succession.  This  rule,  though  of  great 
importance,  cannot  be  strictly  followed,  and  may  be 
neglected  to  a  great  extent  where  the  land  is  constantly 
and  heavily  manured.  It  is,  however,  of  more  importance 
in  connection  with  the  Potato  than  aught  else,  and  this 
valuable  esculent  should,  if  possible,  be  grown  on  a 
different  plot  every  year,  so  that  it  shall  be  full 
three  or  four  years  in  travelling  round  the  garden. 
Lastly,  sow  everything  in  drills  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart.  Broadcasting  is  a  slovenly  mode  of  sowing, 
and  necessitates  slovenly  cultivation  afterwards.  When 
crops  are  in  drills  they  can  be  thinned,  weeded,  and 
hoed  between  efficiently  ;  in  other  words,  they  can  be 
cultivated.  But  broadcasting  pretty  well  excludes  the 
cultivator  from  the  land,  and  can  only  be  commended  to 
the  idle  man,  who  will  be  content  with  half  a  crop  of  poor 
quality  while  paying  rent  enough  to  cover  a  crop  at  once 
the  heaviest  and  the  best." 

Agriculture  in  the  Pir^us.  —  The  style  of 
agriculture  is  very  primitive  ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the 
inadequate  and  slow  method  now  practised  by  the 
farmers  of  all  Oriental  countries — the  plough  with  tha 
oxen  yoked  together  by  a  single  bar  of  wood  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  unculti- 
vated and  the  whole  country  is  nothing  but  bad  pasture 
land,  timber  and  Valonea  trees  (Quercus  JEgilops). 
The  system  of  farming  is  here  a  kind  of  voluntary 
renunciation  of  all  interest  in  the  soil  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  the  agriculturist.  The  owner  gives  his 
land  and  as  much  cattle  as  may  be  required  to  culti- 
vate it,  to  a  man  who  merely  brings  his  labour  and  a 
family  destitute  of  everything,  and  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  some  advances  to  live  upon  and  feed  the  cattle, 
engages  to  till  the  ground  and  take  charge  of  the 
cattle,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  Bhare  at  the 
harvest  the  produce  of  the  one,  and  at  sales  the  increase 
of  the  other.  In  this  state  of  thingi  the  owner  only 
thinks  of  making  the  most  of  his  farmer.  In  the  first 
place  he  makes  him  pay  half  the  taxes,  and  often 
purchase  the  seed.  If  there  are  many  Valonea  trees 
on  the  farm,  he  will  require  half  of  this  spontaneous 
production.  In  one  word,  the  owner  squeezes  as 
much  out  of  the  farmer  as  he  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmer  strives  to  live  with  the  least  possible 
labour,  to  lay  out  the  most  ground  in  pasture,  because 
the  profit  arising  from  the  increase  of  the  cattle  costs 
him  no  trouble.  The  little  he  tills  is  to  raise  pro- 
visions of  little  value,  fit  only  sometimes  for  his  food, 
such  as  Wheat,  Indian  Corn,  Oats,  &c.  J.  K.  J. 


*  These  particulars  have  been  entered  into  in  consequence  of 
another  estimate  having  been  based  upon  two-sevenths  of  the 
total  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  and  not  the  half  of  those  under 
two  years  old.  See  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,  vol.  iv., 
p.  519,  and  also  vol,  vi.,  p.  288. 


and  Barley,  carting  Turnips,  cleaning  Mangel  for  sheep, 
and  cutting  seed  Potatos.  Work  to  be  done  much 
about  the  same.  Ewes  doing  well ;  lambs  promise  to 
be  a  good  crop.  //.  B. 

South  Northumberland.— The  weather  is  still 
very  unsettled.  Snow,  rain,  and  cold  winds.  Lea 
ploughing  nearly  finished  : — 

March  12.  — Fine  day.     Ploughing  stubble. 

„         13.— Snow  showers.     Ploughing  stubble  and  lea. 

,,        14.— Same  weather,      Mixing   manures.      Afternoon  : 

Ploughing  lea,  carting  coals,  delivering  Barley. 
,,         15. — Showery.     Sowing  top-dressing  on  seed  land  for 

hav. 
,,         17. — Cold,  rainy  day.     Ploughing  lea. 
,,        18. —Fine  day.     Ploughing  lea. 

General:  Sheep  and  cattle  feeding.  Prospective :  Sow- 
ing spring  corn  (weather  permitting).  D.  G.  F. 

Wester  Ross  :  March  iS.— Weather  still  con- 
tinuing dry,  but  cold  and  frosty,  with  long-continued 
east  winds.  No  appearance  of  vegetation  advancing, 
grass  more  withered  and  lifeless  than  at  Christmas, 
and  Wheat  unusually  far  behind.  Last  week  we  were 
engaged  in  ploughing  for  Oats,  preparing  the  ground 
for  Potatos,  and  threshing  Wheat.  Oat  sowing  has 
been  commenced,  but  is  not  yet  general.  Turnips  are 
becoming  very  scarce,  both  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tiptree  :  March  19. — Heavy  lands  dry  on  the 
surface,  but  although  the  drains  had  nearly  ceased  run- 
ning, the  interior  of  the  pie  was  sodden,  giving  evidence 
of  too  constant  a  saturation.  The  cold  drained  light 
land  is  in  better  condition  ;  our  light  land  is  not  like 
the  warm  lands,  but  rather  of  a  powdered  stone  or 
grit  nature.  We  have  70  acres  of  Wheat  in,  but 
have  had  to  re-drill  about  3  to  4  acres,  injured 
by  slug  and  wet.  The  Wheats  come  slowly  and 
less  vigorously  than  usual,  evidently  disliking  such 
frequent  saturation.  We  had  a  heavy  rain  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  which  caused  the  drains  to 
run.  Winter  Eeans  have  not  been  injured,  but  are 
not  so  strong  as  usual.  Spring  Beans  have  been 
deeply  deposited.  Six  acres  of  white  Peas  and 
8  of  blue  Peas  have  been  drilled.  We  have  only 
now  to  put  in  12  acres  of  Barley  after  Wheat,  and 
4  acres  after  Kohl  Rabi.  Six  acres  for  Mangel 
have  long  since  been  manured  and  double  ploughed, 
ready  for  broad  sharing  and  drilling  in  April. 
We  continue  to  be  fortunate  with  our  breeding  ewes, 
having  many  couples  and  no  losses.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  give  breeding  animals  Mangel,  too  many 
Turnips,  unmixed  with  dry  food,  are  injurious. 
Cabbage  and  Kohl  Rabi,  pulped  and  mixed  with  hay 
and  straw  chaff,  meal  and  cake,  are  safe  food  for 
breeding  animals.  The  ash  of  Mangel  contains  50  per 
cent,  of  salt,  probably  this  may  be  the  cause  of  danger. 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Swedes  contain  very  little 
salt.  Last  year  we  reared  120  lambs  from  80  ewes 
without  any  loss.  We  attributed  some  of  our  successes 
to  having  proper  shelter  for  the  ewes  immediately 
after  parturition,  and  a  little  milk  if  required  for  the 
lambs ;  each  lamb  has  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  to  cleanse  the  bowels  by  removing  its  first 
adhesive  contents.  This  is  important.  Fat  sheep  of 
last  year's  breed  ready  for  butcher.  Fattening  bullocks 
progressing  satisfactorily.  Labourers  unsettled,  and 
wages  rising — now  I2r.  per  week,  and  beer  is.  ; 
ploughmen  is.  6d.  more.  Every  week  a  number  of 
young,  strong  labourers  from  this  district  of  Essex  leave 
for  Newcastle  or  Yorkshire,  going  generally  by 
Peterborough.  The  reports  generally  express  satisfac- 
tion with  the  wages  in  the  North,  and  they  thus  induce 
others  to  come.  We  drill  6  pecks  of  Barley  per  acre, 
which  we  find  answers  on  our  soil.  Our  ewes  and  lambs 
are  sheltered  at  night.  J.  J.  Mechi,  March  19. 


Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  March  15. — Fine  morn- 
ings and  stormy  afternoons,  with  thunder,  lightning, 
hail,  and  rain,  early  in  the  week  ;  frost  and  cold  east 
winds  at  the  end.  Sowing  Wheat  four  days  :  two  days 
re-sowing,  and  two  days  for-  first  seeding.  Have  two 
more  days  sowing  yet  to  do  when  weather  will  permit, 
but  land  too  wet  yet ;  shall  sow  with  Nursery  Wheat 
if  it  can  be  put  in  during  present  month.  Threshing 
Wheat  two  days  ;  dress  same  ;  dig  and  cart  gravel ; 
hedging,  and  raking  up  bushes;  saw  firewood  ;  harrow 
land  for  spring  corn.  A.  G.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  March  17. — We  have  had 
another  week  of  very  changeable  weather,  slight 
frosts,  east  winds,  and  showers  of  rain  and  snow.  At 
intervals,  however,  the  sun  came  out  strongly,  and 
enabled  us  to  get  a  little  sowing  done.  All  our  Oats 
are  now  sown,  as  also  30  acres  of  Barley ;  this  week 
would  see  the  most  of  the  latter  sown  if  it  keeps  dry, 
and  then  Potatos  will  be  planted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  good  many  Beans  remain  to  sow  yet  in  the  county  ; 
tt  seems  as  if  a  great  many  farmers  were  sowing  about 
double  the  quantity  this  year,  owing  I  suppose  to  the 
Potato  failure  last  year,  and  the  bad  Wheat  crop. 
The  work  done  the  last  week  has  been  sowing  Oats 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.E.,  the  inventor  of  the 
road  steamer,  died  at  his  house,  3,  Moray  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Saturday,  March  S.  He  had  been  an  in- 
valid  for  years,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  walking  from 
a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  in  the  world  of  science,  and  dearly  beloved  by 
many  far  scattered  friends.  The  specialist  in  science 
(says  the  Scotsman),  the  professed  chemist,  the  pro- 
fessed electrician,  the  professed  geologist,  all  received 
suggestions  from  his  fertile  mind.  In  art  he  had  a  cul- 
tivated taste,  which  was  moved  to  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  feeling  by  the  works  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  In  narration  and  conversation  he  was  un- 
rivalled. All  who  conversed  with  him  felt  that  they 
had  never  spoken  so  well  themselves,  and  had  seldom 
met  so  sympathetic  a  listener  ;  young  and  old,  wise 
and  foolish,  felt  the  charm.  His  manner  was  kindly, 
and  he  had  an  untiring  toleration  of  all  the  failings  of 
mankind,  without  relaxing  for  an  instant  in  its  applica- 
tion to  himself  the  high  standard  which  he  shrank  from 
applying  to  others. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Food  for  a  Beast:  A  Cor.  says:  — "You  will  oblige 
an  old  subscriber  if  you  will  answer  the  following 
questions    in    your    next     number :— Supposing 


that 


a  stones  of  Swedes  and  i.|  lb.  of  meadow  hay  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  a  beast  in  a  growing  and  thriving  con- 
dition-!. If  the  hay  is  entirely  withdrawn,  what  quan- 
tity of  good  oat-straw,  together  with  the  3  stones  of 
Swedes  will  be  necessary  for  maintaining  the  beast  in 
that  condition?    2.  If  half  of  that  necessary  oaMtraw 
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is  withdrawn,  what  sort  and  quantity  of  cake  and  meal 
will  be  required  to  replace  the  straw  withdrawn?  3. 
What  quantity  of  well-got  pea-haulm  is  equal  to  14  lb. 
of  oat-straw?" — [1.  With  42  lb.  of  Swedes  you  may 
give  14  lb.  of  meadow  hay,  or  28  lb.  of  good  oat-straw, 
or  14  lb.  of  oat-straw  and  3  lb.  of  cake  and  meal,  or 
14  lb.  of  oat-straw  and  10  lb.  of  good  pea-haulm.  The 
additions  to  the  Swedes  will  cost  6d.  each,  the  last  rather 
less.  If  everything  be  chaffed,  we  would  prefer  the  third 
of  these  rations — the  cake  and  meal  being  ground  and 
thrown  in  a  mess  with  hot  water  over  the  straw  chaff.] 

Lice  :  Hussar.  A  fuller  answer  next  week  ;  meanwhile, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  safer  and  better  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  more  than  one  dressing  of  a  weaker  strength, 
than  by  one  dressing  only,  perhaps  stronger  than  was 
required. 

Lime  :  A  Subscriber.  It  does  not  act  so  immediately  as 
many  other  fertilising  applications,  and  therefore  it  is 
generally  better  to  apply  it  in  the  autumn,  leaving  it  a 
longer  interval  in  which  to  operate  upon  the  soil  before 
the  spring  growth  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A 
fair  dressing  is  60  or  80  bush,  per  acre  of  hot  lime, 
either  slacked  in  the  field  in  little  heaps,  say  5  or  6  yards 
apart,  under  cover  of  a  quantity  of  top  soil,  and  there- 
after mixed  up  and  spread  abroad,  and  covered  in  with 
a  shallow  ploughing  ;  or  made  into  a  compost  with  a 
lot  of  turfy  or  other  vegetable  matter,  and  then  spread 
abroad  ;  and  this  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it  on  pasture 
lands.  But  much  larger  dressings  are  often  applied ; 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  on  certain  soils  to  apply 
double  this  quantity  or  more  over  the  whole  farm 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a  new  lease. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson's  Pamphlet  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Grass-Land  :  A  Subscriber  can  obtain  it  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  price  is. 

Potatos  :  Anglo-Saxon  asks  whether  Paterson's  Victoria 
Seedling  Potato  will  bear  cutting  for  seed.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  among  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood 
that  they  "bleed"  too  much  when  cut.  During  the 
time  he  has  had  them  he  has  planted  them  whole,  but, 
as  they  are  a  large  size,  it  is  a  very  expensive  plan.  He 
asks,  also,  whether  any  one  can  say  from  experience 
whether  Potatos  from  Holstein  would  suit  if  planted  in 
the  North  of  England. 
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METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  March  17. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  shorter  than  on  last 
Monday,  but  there  are  a  few  more  foreign  ;  trade  is  slow, 
choicest  qualities,  however,  cannot  be  quoted  lower.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last  week  ;  big  fat 
Sheep  are  not  so  readily  disposed  of,  but  sizeable  choice 
qualities  are  scarcely  any  cheaper.  Trade  is  dull 
for  Calves.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  600 
Beasts,  7040  Sheep,  and  75  Calves ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  80  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  50  ;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  1600  ;  and  320  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

ad  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


ioto6 
8-5 


wools 


r.  d.    s.  d. 

7     4*o7     8 


Best     Long- 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    6    4 — 7     o 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs      . .         . .       . .  — 

Calves       . .  4     8 — 6     4 

Pigs  ..  ..4.    0—5     o 

Beasts,  2650  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  18,360  ;  Calves,  115  ;  Pigs,  65. 

Thursday,  March  20. 
The  total  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  last 
Thursday,  the  falling  off  being  in  foreign  ;  trade  is  slow, 
but  choicest  qualities  can  scarcely  be  quoted  lower, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  reach  Monday's  prices.  There 
are  a  few  more  foreign  Sheep,  and  not  quite  so  many 
English  ;  the  demand  is  very  limited,  but  prices  on  the 
average  are  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  Calves  are 
rather  lower.  There  are  100  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade 
is  dull  for  them,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  330  Beasts,  2930  Sheep,  and  190  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns., 
ad  quality  Beasts. 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . . 
Do.  Shorn 


5  ioto6  2 
5  8—s  10 
4     6— s     2 

7     6—8     o 


d.    s.  d. 

4to7     8 


j.  d.  j.  d. 

Best      Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     6     4—7 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Lambs — 

Calves       . .  4     6 — 6 

Pigs  ..         .-     40-5 

Beasts,  1150  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6400  ;  Calves,  240  ;  Pigs,  1 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  March  20. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        i8j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     15s.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  %s.  od.  to  51.    6d.  ;  Large  Pork,  4J.    od.  to 
+1.  &d.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  market  has  been  dull,  especially  for  the  shorter 
grades,  but  holders  show  no  disposition  to  press  sales ;  for 
low  foreign  wools,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  sell,  and  prices  have  declined  10  to  15  per 
cent,  for  most  descriptions,  though  even  here  some  of  the 
best  combing  qualities,  owing  to  their  scarcity,  hold  their 
own  comparatively  well. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  March  17. 
The  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morn- 
ing's market  was  mostly  in  poor  condition,  and  the  few 
good  samples  only  brought  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 


45-61 
5S-66 
57-68 


24—32 
21 — 24 
36—28 

22 — 25 

31—33 


Red. 
Red. 


For  foreign  there  was  a  fair  retail  demand,  and  last  week's 
rates  were  well  maintained:  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas 
were  steady,  without  alteration  in  price.  The  Oat  trade 
was  firm,  at  late  quotations.  Flour  was  unchanged  in 
value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White 

—  fine  selected  runs do. 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk    

—  Foreign    

Barley,  grind &dist.,32j to 34J..Chev. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire ..  Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rye 

Rve-mkal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29s.  to  34J. .  .Tick 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s . . .  Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers 

Maple,  34J.  to  361 Grey 


Malting  . 
Malting  . 

Feed  ... 
Feed 
Feed    ... 
Foreign  . 


Maize. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack 

—  2d  ditto  ditto 

—  Foreign per  barrel 


45 — 48  Harrow  . 
—  Longpod 
Egyptian 
Suffolk  .. 
Foreign  . 
Foreign  . 


34—41 
4o—43 
34—36 

46—57 
40—42 
30—68 


Country . , 
Per  sack . 


48—62 
55—^3 


38-48 
35—54 


31-34 

45-48 

33—35 
39—42 
33- -40 
38-34 

40- -42 


Wednesday,  March  ig. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  presented  no  feature  of  import 
ance.  There  was  a  thin  attendance  of  millers,  and  pur- 
chases in  either  English  or  foreign  Wheat  were  effected 
slowly,  on  former  terms  ;  the  supplies  offering,  however, 
were  rather  larger,  and  a  slight  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  general  quality  of  the  produce.  Fine 
Barley,  especially  malting,  was  scarce,  and  firm  in  value, 
but  other  kinds  were  dull,  and  with  difficulty  supported 
late  rates.  The  Malt  trade  was  quiet,  though  steady  in 
tone  for  choice  descriptions.  The  arrivals  of  Oats  were 
large  and  in  excess  of  the  demand,  which  ruled  dull,  at 
previous  quotations.  Maize  sold  quietly,  at  Monday's 
currencies.  Beans  and  Peas  met  with  very  little  inquiry, 
and  remained  unaltered  in  price.  In  Flour  business  was 
transacted  slowly,  but  prices  were  fairly  maintained. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Qrs. 
710 


Earley. 


Qrs. 
no 

8710 


8S20 


Qrs. 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


f     1570 

\     —    brls. 


Liverpool,  March  18. — There  was  a  moderately  fair 
demand  for  Wheat,  at  id.  per  cental  decline  on  the  week, 
or  at  the  rates  current  on  Friday  last,  for  both  red  and 
white  descriptions.  Flour  was  practically  6d.  per  sack 
and  barrel  cheaper.  Beans  and  Peas  were  steady,  at 
previous  prices.  Indian  Corn  was  sold  to  a  moderate 
extent,  at  an  improvement  of  3<£  per  qr. 

Averages. 


—  i5  -■ 

—  22  .. 
March  1  . . 


Average 


56s  2d 

56  8 

56  1 

56  2 

55  5 

55  4- 


Barley. 


40.7  ?d 
40    6 

40     6 
40     5 


21s  -}d 

22  8 

21  7 

23  8 

22  4 

23  8 


HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  March  18. 


Clover,  old  . , 
Inferior  do.  . . 
2d  cut 
Inferior  do.  .. 


go s.  to  iooj, 
.  54  80 


Prime  Meadow  Hay,  6ss.to  80s. 

Inferior  do 36        60 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw        34        40      ' 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  March  18 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84-r.  to  gx>s.     Inferior  Clover    ..   70s.  to 

Inferior  do 50        72 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..104      na 


Prime  ad  cut  do. . 
New  do.    , .  . .  — 

Straw         . .  . .  40 

Joshua  Baker. 


SEED  MARKET. 


The  weather  having  recently  been  unfavourable  for 
sowing  operations,  our  seed  market  is  still  without  anima- 
tion, and  prices  of  nearly  all  descriptions  remain  at  the 
low  level  lately  reached.  The  supply  of  medium  and 
inferior  samples  of  English  red  and  white  Clover  is  very 
large ;  this,  in  the  absence  of  a  consumptive  demand, 
naturally  tends  to  impart  a  heavy  tone  to  the  trade.  Red 
Clover  is  quoted  higher  in  France,  but  our  market  refuses 
to  respond  to  this  advance.  A  week's  good  trade  would 
doubtless  materially  diminish  stocks,  and  possibly  bring 
some  improvement  in  values.  Perennial  grasses  are  now 
more  inquired  for,  at  full  rates.  French  Italian  is  also 
very  steady.  Sainfoin  seed  is  in  moderate  request,  at  last 
week's  currencies.  White  Mustard  is  neglected.  Good 
sowing  Rapeseed,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  brings  full 
prices.  Spring  Tares  experience  a  quiet  trade,  at  late 
rates.     Blue  Peas  continue  in  good  request. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— March  19. 

Cowpen  Hartley,  31J.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Tunstall, 
32J.  3d. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  33*.  gd. — Ships  at  market,  6  ; 
sold  6  ;  at  sea,  35. 


^ 


'asttViJl 


COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE   FLOWER   SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  PERMANENT  and  BEAUTIFUL 

DISPLAY. 

Price  2s.   6d,,  5*,,   10$.  6d.,    55.1.,    21s.,  42s.,  and  635., 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S  FARM  SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
m  NEW  SANDRINGHAM  MANGEL. 


-  3 


100s.  per  cwt. ;  ij".  3d.  per  lb. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  tup  and  a  single  tap-root. 


MANGEL    WUKZEL. 


YEL- 


Per  cwt. 
s.      d. 


Tcr  lb. 

1.     ,1. 


CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD 

LOW  FLESHED  

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown         . .         . .         . .  75    o        09 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size..         ..         . .  75    o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         . .  70    o        o    3 

CARTER'S  ELVETHAM  LONG 
YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 
Yellow         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  5<z*.  to  <)d.  per 
lb.,  or  45J.  to  75J.  per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


CARTER'S 

WARDEN  PRIZE  MANGEL  WURZEL. 


"& 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

THE   ROYAL  SEEDSMEN, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS   MAKERS. 

IMPROVED    STEAM-POWER    MACHINERY    FOR    WORKING    WOOD    ENABLES    US    TO    SUPPLY    FIRST-CLASS 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    AT    VERY    LOW    PRICES. 

Only  the  best  materials  used.      Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.       Gentlemen  are  respectfully 

invited  to  have  prt^e  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any 

part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 


Now  Ready,  our  New  Illustrated  Sheet  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Free  by  Post. 


.  • .  .  _ 


Universal  Portable  Plant  Preserver  and  Ground  Vinery. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be 
by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 


In  introducing  our  New  Pattern  for  1872,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  instead  of 
having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants, 
we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  length,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  kind  sent  out  by  other  makers.  Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a 
complete  length  12  feet  by  3  feet  wide,  thus  proving  them  to  be  really  portable. 

The  first  of  this  improved  kind  was  lately  sent  to  Christopher  Turner,  Esq., 
Stoke  Rochford,  Grantham.  His  Gardener,  Mr.  I.  Dell,  wrote  us  the  following 
Letter,  unsolicited  : — 

.    Messrs.  W.  S.  BOULTON  &  Co. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  consider  them  the  only  Plant  Preservers  worthy  of  that  name.     Every  one 
who  has  seen  them  is  of  the  same  opinion.     I  hope  to  have  some  more  of  them  shorUy. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Isaac  Dell." 


They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes, 
if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 


One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths, 
In  ordering  state  the  number  of  ends  required. 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

1 2  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 

1 2  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


Price. 

Ends  per 
pair  extra. 

£1     5 

0 

Ss.  od. 

2  10 

0 

5  j.  od. 

1  15 

0 

7s.  od. 

3    5 

0 

7  s.  od. 

2    6 

0 

..      Ss.  6d. 

4    4 

0 

..      Ss.  6d. 

5   IO 

0 

..     10s.  6d. 

7    0 

0 

.    12s.  od. 

Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works. 

We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  done  in  transits   every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of. 

Cash  or  references  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  Orders. 
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GARDEN  NETTING. 
BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON, 

2,  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE 

Samples  of    all   kinds    of    Nettings,   with   priceB, 

forwarded  on  application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  and 

disappointment  the  full   Christian  name  should  be 

written 


ALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches 

high. 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  lor                  Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

2    in. 
ig  in. 
if.  in. 

Rabbits,  Hares,  &c.    ..      a,\d. 
Smallest  Rabbits         . .      $\d. 

si* 

6  id. 

6\d. 
Sd. 

Hand  Lights  for  the  Million. 

AWARDED    a   TKIZE    MEDAL,  BIRMINGHAM,  i8?j. 


G 


Offices — go, 


i.   BROWN  and  CO., 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


pOTTAM'S 


PATENT     PO  RTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


GILBERT'S  REGISTERED  HAND  LIGHTS 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  pleasing  everybody.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show  :  this  alone 
being  a  fact  which  has  no  precedent.  They  nave  been  figured  and 
commented  upon  by  the  elite  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  in  terms  thai 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  and  are  further  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  selected  from  a  great  number  that 
have  been  received  : — "  Your  Lights  are  the  best  contrivances  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen." — A.  F.  Barron.  "  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Hand  Lights,  and  when  I  saw  your  name  attached  to  them 
purchased  at  once." — S.  Reynolds  Hole.  "  I  am  pleased  you  got  a 
Medal  for  your  Lights." — W.  P.  Avres.  "Your  Lights  answer  well, 
and  do  you  great  credit."— James  SMITH,  Exton  Park  Gardens, 
Rutland.  "I  have  got  one  of  your  Lights,  and  intend  to  have  more 
when  the  Spring  work  begins.  I  think  them  grand  things." — 
A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Gardens,  near  Ollerton,  Notts. 
Price  4s.  otf.  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  W.  T.  TILLETT,  Ironmonger  Street,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  where  al!  orders  and  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 


GEORGE'S         PATENT       CALORIGEN 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices: — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  ^3  y. 

Height,  28  ins. ;  diameter,  14  do. 


Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do. 


A—the  interior  of  the  Room  ;  B— exterior  of  the  Building  :  C— wall ; 
D— the  Calorigen;  E— a  Cylinder;  F— pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  off  product;  G — pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen ;  H — outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm  ;  I— gas  burner  ;  J— door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  3d.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Officesj  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions}.  May  bo 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvement? 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


THE    "ATJTOIATON"    LAWN    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  ofif.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 

lj*3^  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


PATRONIZED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA,  ETC. 


Prices   of  Follows  £V"  Bates 
Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 

THE  "ANGLO-AMERICAN." 


loin. 
£i  io     o 

12-in. 
£4  10     0 

14-in. 
£5     5    0 

i6-in. 
£6    o    o 

18-in. 

£(>  15    0 

24-in. 
£9    0    0 

20-in. 
£7  10    0 

klF0LL0WS&  BATE'S  j 


f~R0YAL  PRlZjMEDAL  j 

IliflliisAiifeBs 


Hi  ANGLO  AMERICA!  LAWN  MOWERS 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY    MACHINE    IS 
WARRANTED, 

And  after  being  well  tested, 
if  not  satisfactory,  may  be  re- 
turned within  a  month,  free  of 
all  cost  to  the  Purchaser,  and  if 
paid  for  when  ordered  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 


THE     "CLIMAX" 
tBack  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£'     5     o      /i   15     o      /=     5 
10-in. 
£.3     o     ° 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE 
SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to  FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The 
Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal 
was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three  in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if 
they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after  further  tests, 
they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to  allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  Competition  the  "  ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass — which 
no  other  Machine  could  manage — but,  without  the  least  alteration  or  adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority 
in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without 
exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower  made. 

(C53    All  the   Machines   tried  were   of  the   same   she   (14  inches),   and  every   known   system   of  driv.ng  power  was  represented. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars, 

sent  l'ost  Free  by 

FOLLOWS   &   BATE,     DUTTON     STREET     WORKS,     MANCHESTER. 
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JONES'S     PATENT     "DOUBLE     L"     SADDLE 
BOILER, 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes : — 


Sites. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Trice. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  '■  d. 

MID. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

7O0 

SO    ,, 

18   ,, 

=4   11 

400 

S    0    0 

ao  ,, 

'«  •> 

30  .. 

500 

900 

U    M 

a4   11 

=4   .■ 

700 

13      O      O 

*4    II 

=4    11 

3?  11 

14      O      O 
ID      O      O 

34  II 

=4   11 

36  ., 

I, coo 

a:: 

48  „ 

1,400 

SO      0      0 

>8   ., 

60  ,, 

1.800 

aS    0    0 

30  „ 

3°   .. 

72  i> 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

36  .1 

06  ,. 

4.500 

50    0    0 

<8   .. 

48   ,. 

108  „ 

7.000 

75    0    0 

48   .. 

48  „ 

144  11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  ofall  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 


Save  your  Labour  and  your  Seed  by  Using 

THE    SIDNEY     GARDEN     SEED    SOW: 
Use  the  large  size  for  Peas  and  Lawn  Grass  Seed. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 


are  ioo  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  system  of  STRAINING 
WIRES  for  CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  PEACH  HOUSES, 
and  GARDEN  WALLS,  &c.  Wires  fixed  6  inches  apart,  with  all 
stays,  screws,  and  labour,  qd.  per  yard  super. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Patentee,  Ilorley,  Surrey. 


w. 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  tai,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES ofall  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet   „  „        3  inches  thick,  unglaztd        .,         ,,         ..50 

■1  11  glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use       ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders    and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  : 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


and 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

I3T   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  IRON   COMPAIY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

Tiny  arc  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  lirtv  miles  of  London  without  cxtm  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RtVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


CtAS 

CONSERVATORY 

BOILERS, 

OT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  al 

sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  :5s. 

( 1  en  per  cent,  advance). 

Patentee  : 

G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower     Norwood, 

Old 

Dai  Icy,  E.C 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
WEW     BOILER,      the     E  X  C  E  L  L  E  N  T  I  A, 

-*"  ^    The  most  complete,  moat  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
■*■  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  ofall  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the    MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Ticliljome 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


*  -  y4:''' 


->-   -■  ■    .-  .-. ..- 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  Sc. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  oi  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  :366. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimate*)  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents : 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied 
BARTONS  newly- improved  IKON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  arc  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
J873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent   person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
Ion£,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C.:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


To  Horticultural  Builders. 

FOR  SALE,  a  valuable  PATENT  for  GLAZING, 
being  of  a  most  efficient  and  durable  nature.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused. — A.  B.  C,  99,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  where 
Models  and  Specifications  can  be  seen. 


COKE   delivered    in    Trucks,     free    at    King's   Cross 
Station  (Great  Northern  Railway)  at  15*.  per  Chaldron  ;  can  be 
sent  from  this  point  to  any  Railway  Station.     Can  be  seen  at,  and 
Orders  addressed  to, 
WOOD  and  SON,  Wood  Green  Station,  N. 


GREEN'S 


PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"a  new  Self- Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  187a. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 131.;  No.  2,  i$s.  6d.;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  AND  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  free, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R,H.S.,&c.  "If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading." — Agricultural 
Uasetle.  "  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it. '  —  Professor 
Bushman. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading.  


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).— UNDER-DRAINAGE, 
U.  6d.  •  ROAD  MAKING  journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6x.):  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  (Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6s);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  23.;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Mcrthyr  Works,  11  (>d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6d.;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  ia,  bd 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  BAILEY  Denton, 
Jun.,  if.  E,  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W, 


Silver  Medal,  1872. 

JEMMETT'S    FARM    ACCOUNT    BOOK,  las.td. 
JEMMETT'S  FARMERS'  POCKET  BOOK,  3r.  hd. 
Can  be  had,  with  directions  for  use  (Four  Stamps),  from  the  Author, 
ALEX.  Jemmett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Hinfield.  Berks 

SIMPKIN,  London:  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


Just  Published,  a  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

A    FEW      NOTES      UPON     the      MEANS      of 
MAKING    a   HOUSE  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE, 
with  Illustrations.     By  Hf.nhv  J,   Lanchestbr.     Price  if. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court :  MARLBOROUGH  and  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane.  Brightou  : 
JOHN  BEALE,  55,  East  Street. 


"DEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE     CLASS    SCHOOL. 


KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 


Term  Fee,  £12.    Three  Terms  a  Year. 
The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  29  NEXT. 
For  particulars  apply   to   the   Secretary,    Mr.   T.    W.    TURNLEY, 
Bedford,  Beds. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  nozv  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  iot. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
In  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  71  6d., 

THE     HANDY     BOOK     of    FRUIT    CULTURE 
UNDER  GLASS.     By  David  Thomson,  Author  of  "Handy 
Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c. 

Extracts  from  Reviews. 

"  The  author  13  well  known  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  one  of  the  most  able  and  best  practical  gardeners  of  the 
present  day.  We  therefore  expected,  on  opening  this  volume,  to  find 
it  brimful  of  good  sound  practical  advice,  and  we  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. The  work  before  us  is  a  true  gardener's  book." — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

"  It  is  evidently  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  author's  own  successful 
practice.  His  instructions  are  plain  and  practical,  and  every  operation 
is  detailed  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  guide  even  the  uninitiated  in 
such  matters." — The  Field. 

"  We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  found  in  this  truly  useful  book." — The  Garden. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  introduce  this  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  for  it  was  much  wanted  ;  and  it  is  so  well  done  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come  it  will  render  unnecessary  the  publication  of  any 
similar  work  on  fruit  culture." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SON,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Farming— Gardening— Fruit  Tree  Culture. 

This   day,  New    Edition,  in   One   Vol,,  1250  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely 
Illustrated,  price  12s.  (postage  iod.). 

1.  AUTLINES  of  MODERN    FARMING.     By 
yj    R.  Scott  Burn.    Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops— Farming  and 

Fanning  Economy,  Historical  and  Practical— Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Horses — Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  wiih  Notes  on 
the  Diseases  of  Stock — Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage,  Irrigation,  and 
Reclamation  of  Waste  Land. 

"  There  is  sufficient  stated  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise  to  pre- 
vent a  farmer  from  going  far  wrong  in  any  of  his  operations.  .  ■  .  The 
author  has  had  great  personal  experience,  and  his  opinions  are 
entitled  to  every  respect," — Observer, 

Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth  55,  (postage  5^). 

2.  rpHE    PLAIN    PATH  to  GOOD  GARDENING  ; 

J-      or  How  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,   and   Flowers   Success- 
fully.    By  S.  Wood,  Author  of  Gardening  jor  the  Cottage. 

"  Emphatically  a  plain  book  ;  a  direct,  straightforward,  homely  ex- 
planation on  the  treatment  of  the  various  crops  to  be  grown." — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

i2mo,  with  187  Woodcuts,  cloth,  price  45.  6d.  (postage  6d.), 

3.  T71  R  U  I  T    TREES:  the  Scientific  and  Profitable 

-L        Culture  of.     From   the   French  of  M.    Du  Breuil.     Second 
Edition,  carefully  revised,  by  George  Glenny. 
"  The  book  teaches  how  to  prune  and  train  fruit  trees  to  perfection." 

TOCKWOOD  und  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


—Field. 
Lond 


Latest  Edition,  in  fcp.  Svo,  with  4  Woodcuts,  price  41., 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  :  containing 
ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses, 
regularly  classed  in  their  respective  Families  ;  their  History  ana 
Mode  of  Culture.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Tenth  Edition,  including  a 
Rose  Garden  Calendar. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Decalsne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

On  Thursday,  April  3,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with 
5500  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  L.  Stenhcil  and  A.  Riocreux 
price  521.  6d.,  cloth.  , 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Organo- 
graphy, Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  Part  II.  Iconography, 
or  the  Description  and  History  of  Natural  Families.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  E.  I,E  Maout,  M.D.,  and  J,  Decaisne,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Edited,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Botanical  System  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  &c,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 
London:  LONGMANS,   GREEN  AND   CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


On  Friday  next,  in  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  12s.  <.>./., 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS.  By  H.  Helmholtz,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
formerly  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tvndalu 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Youatt  on  the  Horse,  edited  by  Watson. 

Latest  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Svo,  price  135.  6d., 

THE  HORSE.     By  William  Youatt.     Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Walker  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  upwardi  of 
Fifty  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

YOUATT  on  the  DOG,    uniform,    price  6s.,    may  also 

be  had. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Two  Vols, ,  Svo,  with  Six  Copper  Plates  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.     Price  24s.  cloth. 

Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture. 

In  Svo,  with  08  Woodcuts,  price  21s.  cloth. 

THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  oi 
HORTICULTURE;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Chief 
Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  grounds:  being  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  "  1  ncory  of  Horticulture,"  much  enlarged.  By 
John  Lindley.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  The  First  Edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  issued  in  i8.]o,  since 
which  time  it  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  has  been  translated 
into  the  German,  Dutch,  and  even  Russian  languages.  Being  more 
particularly  restricted  to  principles,  however,  the  author  at  length 
resolved  to  render  the  work  more  generally  interesting  and  useful  by  a 
more  frequent  reference  to  practical  operations.  He  has  thus  greatly 
extended  the  matter  by  supporting  the  physiological  doctrines  with  an 
appeal  to  facts  familiar  to  cultivators,  or  which  ought  to  be  ;  and  ihe 
result  is  a  still  more  interesting  and  popular  compendium  of  the 
principles  and  practice,  or  the  science  and  art,  of  horticulture." — 
Builder. 

"  This  is  a  Second  Edition  of  the  '  Theory  of  Horticulture,'  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  practical  matter  introduced  to  show  how 
entirely  scientific  principles  and  good  cultivation  correspond.  The 
volume  contains  about  four  times  as  much  matter  as  the  first 
edition.  .  .  .  Although  very  large  additions  are  made  to  every 
chapter,  while  many  passages  in  the  first  edition  have  been  wholly 
struck  out,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  greatest  changes  arc  those 
which  relate  to  vitality,  climate,  domestication,  ventilation,  propa- 
gation, pruning,  resting,  and  soils  and  manures;  such  being  the 
subjects  in  which  practical  men  are  most  interested.  The  whole  work 
has,  indeed,  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  great 
object  of  the  author  has  been,  not  to  produce  a  work  suited  to  men  of 
science,  but  one  which  every  well-informed  person  may  understand 
and  apply.  As  the  volume  concludes  with  a  very  copious  index  of 
matter,  there  is  no  difficulty  In  finding  where  any  given  subject  is 
treated  of." — Gardtnen'  Chtonicte. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  1*. 

MEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
75.  6d, 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  OR,  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  Svo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  500  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 

London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
Fourth  Edition,  just  Published,  price  «., 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Herem\n,  of 
Chatsworth.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichbome  Street, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


MUDIE  &  SONS, 

15,  COVENTRY  STREET,  PICCADILLY    CIRCUS,  LONDON, 

NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 
Beg    to   announce    that    they   continue    to    supply    the 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  Bell's  Messenger,  Cottage  Gardener,  Field, 
Florist,  Floral  Magazine,  Floral  World,  Garden,  Gardener,  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCIAL, and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  Jor  cash.  As  the  regular  delivery  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential.  Messrs.  Mudie  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  thereby  ensuring  a  greater  certainty 
of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS   inserted   at   moderate  charges. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS  AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in    all  tile  London,  Country,    Colonial,   and    Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'] 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  Rencrally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qd.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,    New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISKMHNTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terras.  —  Mr.  ROE, 
so,  William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


Notice.— To  Furaisbing  Decorators. 

WANTED,  a  FIRST-CLASS  HAND,  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  Arrangement  of  Flowers.  The  person 
required  must  have  good  taste,  and  be  able  to  carry  out  large  Floral 
Decorations  himself.  To  a  really  competent  person  very  liberal  wages 
will  be  given.  None  but  really  competent  persons  will  please  apply. — 
J.  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Unslow  Crescent,  S.W. 


Notice.— Manager,  &c. 

J       WILLS    begs    to    inform    his    numerous    Corre- 
•     spondents  that  he  has  SECURED  the  SERVICES  of  Mr.  E. 
TRUELOVE,  late  of  the  Tine-apple  Nursery. 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W. — March  33. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  where  an  Under 
Gardener  is  kept.  He  must  be  able  and  willing  to  work  in 
the  Garden  as  well  as  in  the  Houses.  A  married  Man  without 
children,  honest,  sober,  civil,  industrious,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  profession.  Wages,  23s.  per  week  and  the  Lodge  to  live  in. 
His  Wife  must  attend  to  the  entrance  gate.  No  perquisites.  Locality 
ao  miles  from  London. — A.  B.,  G.  Thompson,  60,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

To  Woodmen. 

WANTED,  upon  a  Noblemen's    Estate,  a  thorough 
Woodman,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN— J.   H.,  Manthorpe 
Lodge,  Grantham. 


WANTED,  a  NURSERY  FOREMAN  (Working.) 
Must  be  a  first-class  Propagator  and  Grower  of  Hard  and  Soft- 
wooded  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns  and  Roses.  One  who 
has  Grown  for  Market  preferred.  Terms  liberal ;  a  cottage  and  other 
advantages. — Write  for  an  appointment,  stating  quali  heat  ions  and 
family,  to  J.  POUNCE,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  N.W. 


WANTED,  an  intelligent,  skilful  MAN,  experienced 
in  Designing  and  L 
Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowd 


\\   mJDesigning  and  Layinp-out  Gardens,  &C.—R.THORNHILL, 
Cheshire. 


WANTED,  for  Essex,  a  good  practical  GARDENER, 
married,  without  family.  Also,  for  Middlesex,  a  good  practical 
GARDENER,  married  ;  small  family  not  objected  to.  Testimonials 
as  to  character  and  ability  indispensable.— Mr.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


WANTED,  a  quick,  active  Man,  as  GARDENER  ; 
two  kept.  Must  thoroughly  understand  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  and  Forcing  Flowers  in  a  small  degree.  Wife 
must  be  able  to  help  in  the  Laundry. — B.  H.,  Post  Office,  Bcckenham, 
Kent. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (without  children),  where 
a  Second  Man  is  kept. — Must  be  experienced,  and  thoroughly 
capable  of  Managing  Greenhouse  Flowers,  Vines,  Melons,  and  general 
Forcing. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  wages,  references,  when  able 
10  enter  service,  and  reasons  for  leaving  last  place,  to  B.,  Gardeners 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  active  MAN — one  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  outer  Nursery  Work,  and  can  use  the  Knife 
and  assist  Foreman,  Situation  permanent. — Apply,  stating  wages 
required,  and  other  particulars,  to  R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen, 
&c,  Tamworth. 


WANTED,     an     active     young    MAN,    of   good 
character,  accustomed   to  the  work  ofGreenhouses,  &a,  and 
willing  to  make  himself  useful. — Apply  Clapham  Road  Nursery,  S,W_ 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  about  18  or  20,  used  to 
Florist  Work.  Wages,  151.  a  week.— C.  SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Florist.  Harlesden,  Willesden. 


WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER,  who  under- 
stands     Fruit      Growing     under     Glass.       Must     be    highly 
recommended.— W.  A.  GLYNN,  Esq.,  Fairy  Hill,  near  Ryde. 


WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER,  with  some 
experience  in  Gardening,  from  18  to  20  years  ol  age,  in  a  large 
Garden,  where  there  are  good  opportunities  for  improvement.  State 
wages,  where  last  employed,  length  of  character,  &c,  to  M.  N.,  Post 
Office,  Bishop's  Lydiard,  Taunton. 


W 


ANTED,  JOBBING   HANDS.— Good  characters 

req uired— W.  HOOPER,  N e w  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  in  the  Orchid-houses  ; 
also  a  voung  MAN,  of  some  experience  in  Plant  Growing,  lor 
the  Stoves.  To  industrious  young  Men,  with  a  knowledge  of  Plants, 
this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  improvement. — Apply,  per- 
sonally only,  at  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New 
and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  slate  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required. —  RICHARD  SMITH, 
Nurseryman  Worcester. 

ANTED    IMMEDIATELY,  in    a    large    Forcing 

Market  Garden,  a  first-rate  MAN,  that  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Growing  of  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Flowers  for  Covent 
Garden  Market. — Wages  261.  per  week,  with  free  house  and  fire. — 
Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  G.  MON  RO,  Fruit  Salesman,  as,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Retail  Seed  Business.  Must  be  a  good  Bouquetist, 
and  know  the  value  of  Soft-wooded  Plants,  also  a  good  Salesman  of 
the  above.  State  experience,  wages  required,  and  references,  &c.  to 
A.  HENDERSON,  Lion  Nursery,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  S 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  FRUIT  SALESMAN,  an  active 
young  Man,  well  acquainted  with  Covent  Garden.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  Drive,  and  understand  Stable  Work.  Good  character 
indispensable- — Address,  by  letter  only,  B.  R.,  Gardeners*  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


PACKER.— Mr.  William  Bull  is  in  WANT  of  an 
ASSISTANT  PACKER— one  accustomed  to  Basket  Packing. 
Wages  i8i.  per  week.  —  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Dairymaid, 

WANTED,  in  a  Nobleman's  Family,  a  DAIRYMAID, 
where  10  Cows  are  kept:  also  to  Manage  the  Poultry.  One 
who  has  lived  in  a  Gentleman's  Family  preferred.— Full  particulars 
upon  applying  to  W.  F.,  the  Post  Office,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners.for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Pines,  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  the  Laying-out  and  Improving  Pleas  u  re- 
Grounds.  &c  Excellent  testimonials  and  also  good  character  from 
last  employer — A.  B.,  68,  Broughton  Road,  Salford,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,    married;    under- 
stands the  profession  thoroughly.— B.  A.,  Post  Office,  Brighton 
Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).—  Age4o ;  first-class  in  Growing 
and  Forcing  all  kinds  of  choice  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 
Gardens  leaving  can  be  seen  if  required.  Most  excellent  character.— 
C.  P.,  Mr.  Field,  Hampton  Road,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  28,  married.— H.  Cook, 
Gardener  to  L.  Sanderson,  Elstree,  Herts,  seeks  an  engagement 
as  above.  Character  and  Testimonials  from  present  employer  first- 
class. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  well  up  in 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Plant  Growing ;  also  in  the  Management 
of  Woods,  Land  and  -Stock,— J,  P.,  Dyrham  Park,  Barnet,  Herts. 

CILARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married,  no  incum- 
A  brance  ;  34  years'  experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ;  good 
Grape  Grower,  also  Mower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.  Good 
testimonials. — P.,  87,  Cambridge  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  42,  married,  no  incum- 
brance; thorouehly  proficient  in  all  branches.  Twenty  years 
Foreman  at  Weston  Birt,  and  five  and  a  half  years  Head  Gardener  at 
Moor  Court,  Stroud.  Good  references  for  character.— Apply  to  the 
Hon.  11  F.N  LEY  EDEN,  Estate  Office,  Charlton  Park,  Malmesbury. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  single;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  including  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  general  routine  of  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardening.  Thirteen  years'  good  character;  can  be  highly 
recommended  from  each. — J.  P.,  2,  Croft  Cottages,  Catford,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35.  married  ;  has  had 
much  experience  in  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardens,  and 
has  servedanapprenticeship  to  the  profession.  Satisfactory  references 
from  present  ana  previous  employers. — T.  C,  Dudhill,  near  Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 


GARDENER  (Head). —Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches,  having  been  brought  up  to  it  from 
childhood.  Has  held  several  first-class  situations  as  Head  Gardener. 
Good  testimonials  and  character  from  last  and  previous  situations. — 
W  .  5j,  North  Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married  ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Garden  Produce, 
and  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession.  Is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the 
above.— J.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Evans,  13,  Giltspur  Street,  City,  E.C. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  41.  —  Thomas  Bray, 
Gardener  to  the  late  Edward  Ayshford  Sanford,  Esq.,  Nyne- 
head  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  practical  Man. 
Fourteen  years  in  present  situation.  —  For  reference  and  testimonials, 
apply  to  WM.  AYSHFORD  SANFORD,  Esq.,  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  Cranston  will  be  happy 
to  communicate  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  working  Gardener.  He  is  well 
experienced  in  Early  Forcing,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  &c. 
Has  been  nine  years  in  his  last  situation,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  his  late  employer.— JOHN  CRANSTON,  Nurseries,  King's  Acre, 
Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Age  32,  married; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Left 
through  death.  Five  years'  character.— T.  P.,  1.  Fenton's  Cottages, 
Dunts  Hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W, 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30,  married, 
no  family;    good   practical   knowledge,   and   good    reference. 
Wife  as   Laundress,  if  required. — A.  B  ,  2,  Woronzow   Terrace,  St. 

John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  31,  married, 
two  children  ;  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines, 
Pines,  &c.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  testimonials.  —  DELTA,  15,  Pomona 
Place,  Fulham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or  three 
are  kept. — Age  38,  married ;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion in  all  its  branches.  No  objection  to  a  good  Single-handed  place, 
or  to  Superintend  a  few  Acres  of  Land.  Thirteen  years  with  late 
employer,  and  can  be  well  recommended  by  that  .Gentleman.  Cause 
of  leaving,  the  place  given  up  by  family.— S.  O.  O.,  Alton  Berners 
Rectory,  near  Marlborough,  Wilts. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept. — 
Age  24,  married  ;  understands  the  general  routine  of  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Eight  years  in  present  situation.  Good 
references.— E.  M.,  the  Gardens,  Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent 


GARDENER.— Age  34,  married,  no  family  ;  Wife  as 
Plain  Cook,  or  to  look  after  a  Dairy.  Two  and  a  half  years' 
character  from  present  situation.  —  R.  H.,  Godolphin  School. 
" :th,  London,  W. 


GARDENER.— John  Porter  begs  most  respectfully 
to  offer  his  services  to  any  Gentleman  or  Lady  requiring  the 
above.  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Orchids  and  Ferns.  Three  years  reference  to  last  employers.— 
Fairfield  Nurseries,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  {WORKINGJ.— Age  39,  six  children; 
seven  years  in  present  place.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries.— JOHN  PELL,  Doddington 
Hall,  Stamford. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  with  assistance). 
— Two  children  ;  understands  Greenhouses,  &c;  also  Lawns 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— E.  COOK,  the  Manor, 
Hatcham,  New  Cross,  Deptford. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  help  given). — 
Age  30,  small  family  ;  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Greenhouses,  &c;  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Good 
character.— A.  B.,  1,  Devonshire  Place,  Turnham  Green,  W? 


GARDENER  (Single-handed). — Age  31,  married, 
one  child  ;  understands  Vines,  Flowers,  and  Kitchen  Gardening, 
and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Country  preferred. 
Twelve  month's  good  character  (also  five  years'  previous). — G.  B., 
321,  Clapham  Road,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's place. — A  young  Man,  who  has  been  used  to  Garden 
Work,  and  is  willing  and  anxious  to  improve.  Good  character. — J,  F., 
W.  H.  Clarke,  News  Agent,  5,  Air  Street,  (jucen's  Square,  Brighton. 

NURSERY  MANAGER,  FOREMAN,  and  PRO- 
PAGATOR.— Long  experience  in  the 'Propagation  and  Growth 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ericas,  New  Holland  Plants,  and 
Pot  Vines,  also  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Coniferas,  Rhododendrons, 
and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Good  Salesman  and  Correspondent. 
Satisfactory  references.— H.  J.  P.,  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons, 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


MANAGER,  or  TRAVELLER,  to  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trades.     Competent  in  all  branches  of  the  businesses. — 
A  B.,  26,  Park  Street,  Derby. 


FOREMAN    and    PROPAGATOR.— Age  34;  a 
thorough  practical  Man.     Good  references.— W.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Brighton  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment; has  a  good  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing: 
also  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Good 
references. — A.  B.,  Keele  Gardens,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN.— Thomas  East  can  confidently  recom- 
mend a  most  respectable  young  Man  in  the  above  capacity,  of 
good  practical  experience.—  THOMAS  EAST,  Wolveton  Gardens, 
Dorchester,  Dorset. 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN  (or  Second),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  24  ;  well  versed  in  the  general  routine  of  Gardening.     Good 
reference.— DELTA,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


FOREMAN  (Under  Glass). —Age  24;  has  had 
considerable  experience  under  glass,  and  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  a  range  of  Hothouses.  Has  been  used  to  Pines,  Vines, 
and  Peach  Houses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Growing 
Specimens  for  Exhibition.  He  is  active,  industrious,  and  trust- 
worthy. Two  years'  good  character  from  present  situation,  and  the 
same  from  previous  one.— Address,  stating  terms,  &c,  to  F.  STOCK, 
the  Gardens,  Highclere  Castle,  near  Newbury,  Berks. 


JOURNEYMAN. — Age    21;     seven    years     good 
_character.— T.  GODFREY,  Ankerwycke  Gardens,  Staines. 

PACKER,    or    otherwise,     in    the    Nursery    or    Seed 
Trade.    Four  years'  experience.     First-class  testimonials.— A.  G., 
3,  Cremorne  Road,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 


ASSISTANT,  &c,  in  a  Nursery. — A  young  Man  ; 
been  used  to  Potting,  Watering,  Tying,  and  Propagating  Soft- 
wooded  Plants.  Has  managed  a  small  Nursery. — H.  H.,  Elizabeth 
Cottage,  King  William  Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 


BAILIFF. — Scotch;    fully  understands   the   business. 
Wife  a  good   Dairywoman.     Six  years' good  character. — J.  W., 
Black  Hills,  Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

GENT,    or     LAND     STEWARD.-A    Scotchman, 

brought  up  a  Farmer,  who  has  studied  Agriculture  and  the 
Management  of  Landed  Property  under  Professor  Low,  and  has  had 
18  years'  experience  in  the  management  of  large  Estates,  is  open  to 
an  engagement.  Can  produce  good  testimonials,  and  have  best 
possible  references. — F.  J.,  49,  Mortimer  Street,  London,  W. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Wholesale  or  Retail,   Town  or 
Country  ;  long  experience.— X.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN.  — A    young    Man,  with    nine    years' 
experience.— X.  Y.  Z.,  13,  Brougham  Place.  Edinburgh. 


To  Florists. 

FURNISHER  and  SHOPMAN,  BOOK-KEEPER,  or 
to  Attend  in  the  Houses. — A  young  Man;  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  London  Trade,  and  well  connected  in  the  Trade. — S.W,, 
ai,  Bell  Vue  Terrace,  Seven  Sisters'  Road,  Holloway,  N. 


CLERK,  or  IMPROVER,    in  a  Seed   Warehouse.— 
Age  33  ;  three  years'  good  character.— C.  C,  St.  John's  Nursery, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk. 


DAIRYMAID. — An  active  and  experienced  Dairymaid 
is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  party  in  want  of  such.— For 
references,  &c,  address  A.  B.,  Mrs.  Clarke,  21,  Munster  Square, 
Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 


]Y/rONEY,        WITHOUT        UNNECESSARY 

-L'-L  EXPENSE,  and  at  moderate  interest,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
short  notice,  by  applying  (personally  preferred),  to  H.  W.  HAMMOND, 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties  Monetary  Advance  and  Discount  Bank 
(Private),  3,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  City  end.  Advances  made  to 
Persons  resident  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  long  or 
short  periods,  upon  Personal  Security,  Plant,  Furniture,  and  Stock, 
without  removal  or  sureties,  Life  Policies,  &c.  Office  hours  from 
Ten  till  Six.  Business  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  and  private  manner. 
No  formalities.     Established  1840. 

H~0 W  ' tb~"  D YE~~S ILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS; 
RIBBONS,  &c., 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S  SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says: — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     IjL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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RKLING       DINNER       ALE, 

wm- 

YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

I  N 

DIA          PALE         ALE, 

WM- 

YOUNGER     AND    CO.       Established   1749. 

E  D 

INBURGH           ALE, 

w 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street.     


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,     LEMONADE,     LITHIA  ;    and,    for     GOUT, 
LITHIA  and  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  even-  label 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 

Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazelle. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — Ste 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFOKD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.,  as.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  nr, 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  u.  i)id.,  n.  c/d.,  v.  W.,  and  in. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE 

"  ARCHIMEDEAN " 
AMERICAN     LAWN     MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging, 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially 
Ordered. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
Testimonials  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  Horticultural  World,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  Others, 

DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 


THE    I0WEE    IS   WAEEAITED   TO    filYE    SATISFACTION, 

AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH,    AND    THE 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


•'  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." — Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work." — Vide  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,    most   simple,    and    most    efficient   mower  ever  used." — Vide 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
"  The  'Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 

From  A.  F.  BARRON,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Garden,   W. 
"Gentlemen, — We  have  now  had  your   'Archimedean'    Lawn  Mower  in  use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 


From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Pain;'. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  'Archimedean'  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
its  work  well  and  quickly." 

From  the  Right  Honourable  T.  F.  Kennedy.  M.P.,  Dalgaharra  Castle,  Maybole, 

Sect  'an  I. 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  little  Lawn  Mower  arrived  perfectly  safe.     There  is  but  one 
opinion  of  it  here.  All  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  think  it  an  admirable  machine.   It  dors 
its  work  beautifully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.      1  do  not  think 
scattering  the  grass  any  objection,  provided  the  cutting  is  done  as  often  as  it  ought." 

From  the  Honourable  D.  Astley,  East  Barsham,  Faker:hamy  Norfolk. 
"The   Hon.   D.  Astley  is   perfectly  satisfied  with   the  Lawn  Mower,  and  will 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried." 

From  the  Reverend  Edward  Owen,  The  Lodge,  Bradwcll-juxta-Mare,  Maldon. 
"Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  '  Archimedean  '  gives  us  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  have  seen.      My  gardener,  who,  like  myself,  was 
afraid  of  it  at  first,  is  now  delighted  with  it." 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
IE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/ the 
United  Kingdom; — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  zi\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iij.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     ^1  3s.  lod. 
Post   Office   Orders  to  be   made  payable   to   William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. . 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  ofTer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1875,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme-     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


K.0S6S 

WM.  PAUL  has  still  the   LARGEST,  CHEAPEST, 
1  1  si   5  HICK  of  ROSES  in  the  Country.     Priced  Descript 
CATALOGUE  free  by  post. 

Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


and 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
N1EL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  2s- 

N u rsery,  Bexley  Heath,   Kent,  S.E. 


1872. 


ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

OSES,   by   JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


|-T)ES 


New  Koses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

fJ  lor  1S73  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   magnificent  Half-specimen,  Tea-scented,  and 
Noisette,  in  6-inch  pots,  admirably  adapted  either  for   Forcing, 
Greenhouse   Culture,  or  for  Exhibition  purposes,  at  301,  per  dozen. 
Usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade,  or  special  prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Mareslield,  Ucklield,  Sussex 


RICHARD   SMITH'S    LIST   of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sets,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Marechal  Niel  Standards  and  Half- Standards. 

WOOD   AND    INGRAM    have  a  few   dozens  of  the 
above,  extra  line,  and  offer  them  to  the  Trade.  STANDARDS, 
20J. ;  HALF-STANDARDS,  its.  per  dozen. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse.  237  &  238,  High  llolborn,  1  onrlon. 

W~  "EBffS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,'"  ' 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— .Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Hollyhocks. 

WOOD    AND     INGRAM    offer    fine   autumn-struck 
Plants,  ol  named  Show  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  or  75s.  per 
100.     Names  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.—  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  7s. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


DOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 

XX  KENSINGTON,  W. 

NOTICE.— FLOWER  SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  April  2,  at 
11  o'CIock.  GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  irom  3.30.     Admission  2t.  6d.        -   


PETERBOROUGH      FLOWER      SHOW,     in 
conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Show,  will  be  heid  JULY  3, 
and      the      CHRYSANTHEMUM      and       FRUIT      SHOW      on 
NOVEMBER  21  and  22.     Schedules,  &c.,tobe  obtained  from 
J.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretary,  Savings  Bank,  Peterborough. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and 
VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  his  year  simultaneously  with  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Stirling,  oa  AUGUST  5,  6, 
7,  and  8.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  fully  £200  are  offered.  Schedule  to 
be  had  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOHN  BRUCE,  Secretary,  Queen  Street,  Stirling. 

AUNTON      DEAN  E  ~HO  RTIC  ULTURAL 

SOCIETY. —The    SEVENTH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION 
will  be  held  at  Taunton  on  AUGUST  14  next,  when  Prizes  amounting 
to  £ss°>  a°d  several  valuable  Silver  Cups,  will  be  offered  for  Competi- 
tion.    Schedules  may  now  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec  , 
J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 


13INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and    Succession —in 
Midland  Counties. 
J  A  MES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


^.RAPE  VINES,  a  fine  lot,  in  pots,  from  6  to  10  feet 

™"     high,  3s.  6d.  to  ioj.  td.  each  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  CLIMBERS 
and  Ornamental  SHRUBS  and  TREES,  on  the  Terrace  at 
R.  GREEN'S,   Bedford  Conservatories.  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


GF 


Grape  Vines. 

WM.  PAUL  has  still  a  large  and  fine  STOCK  of 
GRAPE  VINES.     Planting  Canes  of  all  the  best  sorts  from 
31.  td.  to  5$.  each.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Stock  of  strong  and 
well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  also  a  large 
Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  to  offer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


RED  CURRANTS,  New  and  Old  Dutch,  4-yr.  old, 
extra  strong,  71.  per  100,  60s.  per  1000.  GOOSEHERRIES, 
3-yr.,  km.;  4-yr.,ia*.  td.  per  100.  APPLES,  PEARS,  and  PLUMS, 
Standards  and  Pyramids,  from  75s.  per  too. 

T.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


WM.  POTTEN'S  PLANT  CATALOGUE  for  1873 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
The  Nursery,  SJssinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


PANSIES  and  DAISIES,  a  splendid  Collection,  selling 
off.  Pansies,  12  splendid  varieties  (Show  or  Fancy),  31.  3d.  post  free ; 
Daisies,  12  varieties,  ir.  4d.,  post  free.   All  true  to  name.     Terms  cash. 
S.  SHEPPERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Prospect  House.  Helper. 


DAHLIAS. — Finest  for  Exhibition  (Show  and  Fancy}, 
ground  roots  for  propagating  or  division,  121.  per  dozen,  75s.  pei 
too;  dry  pot  roots,  4*.  per  dozen,  20$.  per  100.  CATALOGUE  ol 
the  above  on  application  to 

HENRY  MAY,  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


NA 


TIVE     SCOTCH     FIR    SEED. -Price 


Notice  to  the  Trade. 
A  BELLE  CARNATION.— Revised   Price   List 

J         Plants  of  above  post  free  on  application  to  the  raiser, 

JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


of 


CLEMATIS  ROOTS,  strong,  for  Grafting,  3*.  6d.  per 
100,  or  301.  per  1000. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  from  251.  to  401.  per  1000. 
THOMAS  CRIPP5  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  ioj. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  S.E. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand, at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Londcn,  S.W. 


CALCEOLARIAS  (Herbaceous),  and  Bedding 
PELARGONIUMS,   DAHLIAS  (pot    roots!,  GERANIUMS, 
Tricolor,  &c,  and   Zonal   and   Nosegay;  ROSES,  free   by  post.     See 


advertisement,  March  15,  p  356. 

"    STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nu 


rseries,  Lancaster. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  «.  per  load. 


LOAM,  at  $s.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 


S.W. 


xo  the  Trade. 
POTS,      PANS,      STANDS,     PROPA- 

ASKETS,  &c,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantities.     Price  List  free. 

(.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


GARDEN 
GATING  BOXES,  BASKETS', 


To  the  Trade. 
A  USTRIAN    PINE,    splendid   Seedlings,    and   trans- 

_Ti_  planted.     Apply  to 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  the  Trade. 
UNUS    AUSTRIACA,    fine    transplanted,    6    to 

i.  inches,  ios.  per  rooo. 
JOHN   PERKINS,  Sen.,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton.     _ 


UMITHERS   and    CRICHTON,  Wholesale  Seed 

O  Merchants,  t,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  for  1873  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  tree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
J.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham 


& 


V>  •  "blackith,    Cox'a    and    Hammond's   Quays,     Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S    PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
1  i  jghgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London.  E.G. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  —  Priced 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  nf  Mr.  Peter  Drummond, 
of  Stirling,  N.B.),  Seedsmen,  fee,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


AGRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS —Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to  ,         _ 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


NUTTING     AND     SON'S      WHOLESALE 
AGRICULTURAL     SEED    LIST    may    now    be    had    00 
application. 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant. 
S,  Aldgatc,  London,  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

P~~ARIS,  I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to  .... 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by  Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading.  Berks. 

AM  PAS  GRASS.— A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 

two,  and  three   years   established,   in   pots.     Price   per   100  on 

application.        SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading  Berks. 

DICKINSON'S'  "Home-grown      ITALIAN       RYE- 
GRASS SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  44s.  per  quartet, 
or  61.  per  bushel.         New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. . 

To  the  Trade.— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON    AND    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOICE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP   SEEDS,  MANGEL   WURZEL,  &c„ 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  Wood  Green,  London.  N. 


LAURUSTINUS,   1  to  x£  and  2  feet;   BERBERIS 
DARWIN II,  i'A  to  2  feet;  ENGLISH  YEWS,  16  to  ;o  inches 
and  2  feet.     The  above  are  fine.     Price  on  application. 

THOMAS  SMITH,   Nurseryman,  Stranraer. 


THORNS  and  LARCH,  Strong,  with  other  FOREST 

and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
RUSH  and  YEATS  (late  Chivas  and  Weaver), 
Eaton    Road  and   Queen's   Park  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Special  Offer. 

BIRCH,    extra  strong,    transplanted,   well   rooted, 
5  to  6  feet,  5*.   per  100;   NORWAY  MAPLE,  2%  to  3%  feet, 
per  100;  SCOTCH   FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  18s.  per  1000. 
J.  J.  MARRIOTT,  Highfield  Nursery,  Matlock. 

IRISH    YEWS,  4 


21.  6i.  pel 


W 


ANTED, 

WOOD  AND  CO., 


to  s  feet. 

,  Worcester. 


State 


iTANTED,    MANETTI     STOCKS.— Send    sample 

V      and  lowest  price  per  1000,  packed,  for  cash  on  delivery. 
J.   LAMB.  General  Cemetery.  Waverley  Street,  Nottingham. 


WANTED    to    PURCHASE,    FORTYFOLD 
POTATOS.the  true  variety.     State  quantity  and   price— also 
of  any  others. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chesrcr. 


BUTTONS'      CLEAN      CLOVER      SEED.>, 
O  New  and  Unadulterated,  at  Market  Prices. 

RED  I         ALSIKE.  I  COW  GRASS. 

WHITE.                         TREFOIL.                      SUCKLING. 
NEW  GIANT  HYBRID  RED.'      |             MALDEN'S  WONDER 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading. 

To  the  Trade. 
RDERS  for  Mr.  LAXTON'S   NEW   PEAS  cannot 

be  executed  if  s-nt  after  this  date. 
HURST  and  SON,  6.  Leadenhall    Street.  London,  E.C. 


0 


GIANT      ASPARAGUS       PLANTS, 
extra  strong  roots,  2S.  (td.  p:r  ICO. 
W.    HOOI'ER,   88,  Oxford  Street,  W.,   and  New  Wandsworth, 
S.W.,  London.  __ 


To  the  Trade. 

ASPARAGUS.— A  large    quantity    of    3-yr.-olJ    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
IAMKs  l;lKI>,  Nurseryman,  Downhai 


BIRDS  KING  of  the  CUCUMBERS  and    BIRD'S 
QUEEN  of  the  MELONS,  each  it.  per  packet,  arc  the  best  for 
Exhibition. 

JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Downham. 


t^EED  POTATOS.— For  Sale,  selected  sorts  of  the 
O  well-known  College  Farm  Regents,  at  161.  per  cwt.,  in  sack;  also 
a  few  for  eating. 

RUSSELL  SWANWICK,  R.  A.  College  Farm.  Cirencester. 


EARLY       GOODRICH,       MYATT'S      PROLIFIC 
ASHLEAF,   EARLY    SHAW— A   large  quantity   of  each  of 
the  above,  also  ot  other  sorts,  for  SALE      Pnces  on  application  to 
JOSIAH   H.   BATH.  York  Street.  BoroughJvlarket^S 


To  the  Trade.-Turnlp  Seed. 

BANGHOLM    SWEDE.— The    Undersigned    have   a 
very  fine  Stock   ol   this  celebrated   Swede       Prices  given  on 
application,  for  this  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  turnips 
IjOLTON    v .Seed    Werchantt,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.     ■ 
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NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS     of     1872.  —  Eight 
Varieties,  sent  out  by  Mr.   Forsyth,   post  free,  2J.  6d.  :  older 
sorts,  all  the  best   show  varieties   of  large  flowered,  or  Pompons, 
12  for  2r.  ;  loo  for  151. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrin  cham. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.    A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send   post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.    (British   Fems  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER   AND    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve    NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 


NARCISSUS  MINOR  (the  Dwarf  Daffodil). -This 
exceedingly  pretty  variety  for  spring  beds  or  borders  produces 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  at  3  inches  from  the  ground. 
Nice  Clumps,  which  may  now  be  removed  with  safety,  at  9s.  per  doz  , 

and  is.  per  dozen  extra  for  package. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


WENTY  THOUSAND   MANETTI    STOCKS,  at 

15$.  per  1000. 


T 

300  strong  planting  VINES,  all  leading  sorts,  carefully  knocked  out 

ofpots  to  save  carriage,  and  well  packed,  30J.  per  doz.,  or  2s.  td.  each. 

All    orders    to    Be    accompanied    with    Post    Office    order. 

EDWARD  RAY,  Chapel  Lane,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
15s.,  18s.,  and  sis.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  rendy,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  30s.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwinia 
Fitzpatrick,  2s.  td.-,  Florence,  4^.  td.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  6d.  ;  Pre- 
eminent, 6s,  ;  Sophia  Dumarcsque,  2$.  td.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longfield,  21.  td.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  3s.  td,  ; 
Prince  Silverwings,  21.  td.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  2s.  6d  ; 
Dragon,  3s.  6d.  ;  Gokifinder,  6s.  ■  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St.  John's 
"Wood  Star;  .p.  Od.  ;  The  Moor,  $s.  ;  Waltliam  Bronze,  7s.  6d.  Baskets 
and  packing  Od.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application. 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

Spring-flowering  Plants  ought  to  be  Planted  at  Once. 

VARIEGATED  ARABIS,  1BERIS  CORIFOLIA, 
LYSIMACHIA  NUMMULARIA  AUREA,  MYOSOTIS 
DISSITf  FLORA,  PHLOX  FRONDOSA,  is.  td,  per  dozen, 
DAISIES  (in  six  sorts),  POLYANTHUS,  SWEET  WILLIAMS, 
"WALLFLOWERS,  n,  per  dozen  :  5s.  per  100.  DACTYLIS  GLOM- 
ERATA  fol.  var.  for  edRine,  PYRETHRUM  TCHIHATCHEWI 
(the  best  Plant  for  covering  bare  places  where  grass  will  not  grow),  4s. 
per  100.  SEMI'ERVIVUM  1  ECTORUM,  is.  6d,;  CALIFORNI- 
CUM.  2s.  per  dozen.  SEDUM  ACRE,  ACRE  AUREA,  and 
GLAUCUM,  is.  per  dozen.  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA,  or 
SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  is.  td.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Twelve 
SEDUMS,  in  12  sorts,  31.  Twelve  SEMPERVIVUMS,  in  12  sorts, 
35.  Twelve  of  the  best  hardy  CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in 
sorts,  3s.  Twelve  good  ROCK  PLANTS,  31.;  MESEMBRYAN- 
THEMUM  CORDII-OLIUM  fol.  var.,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  ACHIL- 
LEA UMBELLATA,  SANTOLINA  INCANA.  3s.  per  dozen  ;  nine 
sorts  SAXIFRAGAS,  21.;  six  sorts  of  Double  PRIMROSES,  4s.  3d., 
including  Double  Crimson. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Florists'  Flowers.— Hardy  and  Beautiful. 

THE    PRESENT     IS    THE     BEST    TIME    TO     BUY. 

NAMED  SHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
6s.  per  dozen  plants  ;  ioj.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  PINKS, 25sorts, 
all  named,  for  7s.;  PANSIES,  Show  or  Fancy,  25  sorts  for  7s.,  or 
12  CARNATIONS,  12  PICOTEES,  12  PINKS,  and  14  PANSIES, 
for  17s.  6d.;  12  PHLOXES,  3s.  6d.;  12  PENTSTEMONS,  31.; 
12  ANTIRRHINUMS  of  1872  for  as.,  12  older  sorts  for  3s.;  45  Plants 
of  PHLOXES,  PENTSTEMONS,  and  ANTIRRHINUMS  for  ioj. 
Double- flowered  PYRETHRUMS  and  Double-flowered  POTEN- 
TILLAS,  named  sorts,  six  of  each  for  ns.  HOLLYHOCKS,  first- 
class  Seedlings,  4s.  per  dozen;  named  sorts,  12s.  per  dozen.  Twelve 
good  FUCHSIAS,  35.;  50  for  ioj.  DAHLIAS,  3s.  per  dozen,  in  the 
best  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  ;  DELPH1NUM  FORMOSUM  and 
SALVIA  PATENS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincham, 


ESTABLISHED   1844. 

Royal    Norfolk     Seed 
Establishment. 

Patron— H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first  essential  point  is  to  secure  Seed  saved  from  the  finest  flowers 
of  the  finest  kinds,  the  chances  of  success  being  vastly  greater 
from  a  few  plants  raised  from  Seed  of  the  finest  quality  than  from 
a  larger  quantity  from  Seed  of  an  inferior  description. 

SELECT  FLOWER  SEEDS   for  SPRING,    1873.— 

VJ  Guaranteed  of  finest  possible  quality,  and  post  free  at  prices 
quoted  : — New  Victoria  Aster,  in  12  beautiful  varieties,  31.;  ditto, 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  is.  Improved  Paeony  Aster,  splendid,  mixed,  td. 
and  is.  Stock,  New  Giant, orTree,  Ten-week,  in  12 splendid  varieties, 
3s.;  in  6  ditto,  is.  td.;  ditto,  choice  mixed,  td.  and  It.  Auricula, 
finest  mixed,  td.  and  11.  Balsam,  Camellia-flowered,  splendid,  td.  and 
ij.;  ditto,  Rose -flowered,  td.  and  if,  ;  ditto,  new  carnation  siriped, 
Od.  and  ij.  Calceolaria,  from  a  splendid  strain,  td.  and  IS.  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  from  named  flowers,  td.,  is.  and  2J.  td.  Cineraria, 
choicest  mixed,  td.,  ij.,  and  si.  td.  Cockscomb,  finest  scarlet,  td.  ; 
ditto,  new  gold  and  crimson,  variegated,  u.  td.  Dahlia,  finest  mixed! 
double,  td.  and  ij.  Hollyhock,  Chater's  Prize,  td.  and  n.  Mignu' 
nettc,  Crimson  Giant,  41*.;  ditto,  Parsons'  new  white,  td.  and  it.  Nas- 
turtium, King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  brilliant  scarlet,  *d.;  ditto,  Ccerulea 
rosea,  beautiful,  4tf.  Pansy,  choicest  mixed,  English,  11.  and  2$.  td.; 
ditto,  Odier's  New  Fancy,  K,  and  21.  6d.  Petunia,  splendid  mixed, 
6d.  and  If.  Phlox  Drummondii,  finest  mixed,  4/.;  ditto,  brilliant 
scarlet,  4d.  Polyanthus,  finest  gold-laced,  ij.  and  2J.  td  ;  ditto,  fine 
mixed,  3d.  and  Cd.  Primula,  choicest  fringed,  mixed,  td. ,  u.  and 
a*,  td.  Primula  jnponica,  new  hardy,  splendid,  ij.  and  2J.  td.  Stock, 
scarlet,  Giant  lirompton,  6d.  Sweet  William,  splendid  mixed,  4d. 
Canary  Creeper,  3d.  Verbena,  mixed,  in  beautiful  variety,  td.  and 
if.  Wallflower,  double  German,  finest  mixed,  td.  and  u.  Zinnia 
elegans,  splendid  double,  mixed,  40?.;  ditto, scarlet. *d.  Swect-scrnied 
annuals,  in  6  fine  varieties,  It.  til.  Everlasting  Flowers,  in  6  beauti- 
ful varieties,  if,  td.  Ornamental  Grasses,  6  fine  sorts,  if.  td. 
Showy  annuals,  &c. ,  of  easy  culture,  in  beautiful  variety,  as  grown  on 
our  Seed  Grounds  at  Eaton,  100  fine  varieties,  Hs.;  50  ditto,  41.  2d.; 

Tne°ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  and  SEED  CATALOGUE  for 
AMATEUR  GARDENERS,  containing  numerous  fine  Engravings, 
and  all  the  Novelties  of  the  season,  "  which  should  be  studied  as  well 
as  read."— Mr.  Glenny,  F.R.H.S.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all  on 
application.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Norwich. 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  the  Royal 
Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London.  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,  London,  W,, 

Can  highly  recommend  the  following : — 

Per  packet. — t  d. 
AURICULA,  finest  mixed,  from  a  choice  collection  . .  ..  10 
BALSAM,   in   10  splendid    double   varieties,    from    the  finest 

English  collection 26 

,,     the  same  mixed  ..         ..  u.  and    1    6 

CYCLAMEN,   finest  mixed,   now   in   bloom   at   the   Nursery, 

ij.,  is.  td.,  &     2    6 
DELPHINIUM  nudicaule,  fine  scarlet  Delphinium         ..         ..10 

GLOXINIA,  finest,  drooping  flowers .10 

„    finest,  erect       ..         ..         10 

,,     finest,  horozontalis,  new,  extra     ..         ..         16 

LOBELIA  pumila  grandiflora,  carefully  saved  by  ourselves      . .     10 

LATHYRUSodoratus,  Fairy  Queen 10 

,,     odoratus,  Marquis  of  Lome  ..         ..         .10 

MARIGOLD,  new  Roman  variety,  orange-yellow  ..         ..10 

MIGNONETTE  odoratagigantea  pyramidalis      ..         ..         ..06 

,,    odorata  multiflora  compacta  ..         .,         06 

PRIMULA  sinensis  fimbriata  punctata  elegantissima  ..  ..36 
„  sinensis  fimbriata  erecta  superba  alba  violascens  ..  ..26 
,,     sinensis  fimbriata  Hlacina  alba  marginata       ..         ..         ..36 

„     sinensis  Kermesina  plena    ..         ..         ..         3    6 

,,     sinensis  alba  plena 36 

PETUNIA,  finest  single,  mixed  10 

,,     finest  double,  mixed  . .         ..16 

SCHIZANTHUSoculatus  pyramidalis         10 

ZINNIA  elegans  flore-pleno  alba  o    6 

IMPORTED  SEEDS,  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  STRAINS. 

ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered     ..         ..  12  vars.     3    o 

„     dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered            ..         ..  8  ,,  20 

„     Globe  flowered            ..         12  ,,  26 

,,     Globe  flowered            ..  6  ,,  16 

,,     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 12  „  30 

,,     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 8  „  20 

,,     Pyramidal  Bouquet  ..         12  „  26 

,,    Pyramidal  Bouquet 6  ,,  16 

,,     Quilled  German          ..         18  ,,  36 

,,    Quilled  German          12  ,,  26 

„    Quilled  German         6  „  16 

„     Truffaut's  Paeony-flowered  Perfection   ..         ..  18  ,,  40 

„     TrufTaut's  Pasony-flowered  Perfection  ..         ,.  12  ,,  30 

„     TrufTaut's  Pa;ony- flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  8  ,,  20 

„     Victoria,  large  flowered       ..         ..         ..         ..  12  „  36 

,,    Victoria,  large  flowered 6  ,,  20 

STOCK,  dwarf  German  Ten-week 12  ,,  26 

11     dwarf  German  Ten-week               8  ,,  16 

,,     German  Ten-week,  Wallflowcr-Icaved . .         ..  10  ,,  30 

„     German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved  . .         ..  6  ,,  20 

i,     large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..         ..  12  „  30 

1,     large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..         ..  8  ,,  2    0 

'"  1,     earliest  autumnal  flowering           8  ,,  20 

,,  Tree,  Giant  Cape,  winter  ,.  ..  ..  ,.  4  „  20 
CATALOGUES    of   Vegetable,   Farm    and    Flower   Seeds,   gratis 

and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


Superb  Lilies. 

STEPHEN  BROWN  offers  from  his  superb  collection 
of  LILIES  (upwards  of  70  varieties),  selections  at  si.,  91.,  12s., 
i8j.  ,  241. ,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 
LILIUM   CARNIOLICUM.7J.  td. 

„       HUMBOLDTII.7*  6^.,  ioj.  td.,  12s.  td, 
„        WASHINGTON  IAN  CM,  71.  td..  10s.  6d.,  12s.  td 
„        LANCIFOLIUM  ATRORUBRUM,  splendid,  2J  M  to  0 
GLADIOLUS    GANDAVENSIS,   hybrids,   from   200  best  varieties) 

selections,  3J.,  $s.t  oj.,  isj.,  151.,  201.,  and  30J.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMENS,  in  pots,  12  beautiful  varieties,  123.  to  241.  ;  6  do.,  6j. 
to  ioj.  td. 
Other  BULBS    and    ROOTS    in    extensive   variety,  see    BULB 
CATALOGUE,  supplied  on  application. 

The   Illustrated   and    Descriptive  SEED  CATALOGUE  also  sup- 
plied on  application,  free. 

Seed  and  Plant  Establishment,  Weston-super-Mare. 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  au.,  42J.,  63.?.,  and  8+r. 

New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — j.  d. 

Williams"  Alexandra  BROCCOLI        j    0 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..10 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 16 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 20 

Williams'  Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti-1  1    o 
Williams' Matchless  White  CELERYt  valion.  ji     6 

Marquis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  ..26 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woolley's  Improved) 16 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        it 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE       16 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON 10 

New  Queen  ONION  16 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         ..10 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet— j.  d. 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

u.  Od.,  2j.  td.,  3s.  td.  and  5  o 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  OJ.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

ij,  6d.,  2S.  td.,  3J.  Od.  and  5  o 
Weathcrill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

ij.  td.,  2s.  td.,  3s.  6d.  and  5  o 
Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  is.  6d.,  2s.  Od.  and    3    6 

Eckford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SAL1CIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHF.M A,  blue  ..     1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTIIEMA,  white  ..     1     6 

CELOSIA  HUTTONII 16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE,  fl. -pi.,  Emperor  Larkspur       ..     1    o 

LOBELIA  Crystal   Palace  compacta 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

]  STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

1  STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      ij.  Od.  and     2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA.fl. -pi 10 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 
Zinnias,  &c.  in  collections,  as  imported. 

1  GLADIOLI— Choice  named  varieties,  6j  ,  oj.,  iss.,  and  i8j.  per  dozen. 
BRENCIILEYKNSIS-Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  ioj.  td. 

I  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  its. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated  and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


DOUBLE  WHITE  ZONAL   PELARGONIUM,   ALINE  8I8LEY. 

Alegatiere, 

HORTICULTURIST,    LYONS,    FRANCE, 

Begs  to  inform  the  English  Florists  and  Amateurs  that  he  has  received  a  great  many 
Orders  for  that  great  novelty,  ALINE  SfSL  E  K—  raised  by  the  celebrated  amateur, 
M.  Jean  Sisley—  which  he  cannot  supply,  because  he  has  Sold  the  exclusive  Right  of  Selling 
it  in  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  WM.  BULL,  of  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 
who  will  announce  it  in  due  course. 
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Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 

SOLICIT   AN    INSPECTION   OF  THEIR 

PRIZE  HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,   AND  NARCISSUS, 


ALSO    THEIR    FINE    COLLECTION    OF    CAMELLIAS, 
FORCED    ROSES,    &c, 

Which  arc  now  in  perfection  at  their  Chelsea  Nursery. 
ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S     ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


SEEDS— "ONLY    THE    BEST." 


Important  Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Gardeners, 

and  OTHERS. 

VERBENAS,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  are  now 
quite  a  rarity,  but  S.  Bide  will  be  ready  to  send  out,  the  first 
week  in  April,  Purple,  White,  Pink  and  Scarlet,  strpne  spring-struck 
plants  from  store  pots,  guaranteed  free  from  the  well-known  Verbena 
disease  so  prevalent  of  late,  at  8j.  per  100,  for  cash.  Orders  booked 
now  will  be  sent  out  in  strict  rotation. 

Bedding  PELARGON  I  U  MS,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lindley,  Stella,  Tom 
Thumb,  Madame  Vaucher,  Bijou,  and  many  other  popular  kinds, 
good  strong  autumn-struck  plants  from  store  pots,  12s.  per  100, 
package  included. 

CATALOGUES  ready  shortly,  and  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  William   Bull 

BEGS  TO   INTIMATE   THAT  HIS 

NEW   CATALOGUE    OF    SEEDS 

Has  been  Posted  to  all  his  Customers.     If  from  non-delivery  or  any  mistake  any  of  them  have  not  received  it, 
Mr.  W.  B.  will  be  happy  to  forward  one  on  application. 

Particulars  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  PRIZES   of  SILVER   CUPS,  to  the  value  of  £300,  for 

NEW  PLANTS,  -will  be  found  at  page  92  of  the  above  Seed  Catalogue. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    BARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   LONDON,   S.W. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of    his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST    AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


NEW    HYBRID    CLEMATISES. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  Stc. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  Sic,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  i.tTered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS.  &&.  oflercd  from  ids,  per  ioo, 
autumn  struck  plants;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  51  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.(— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  ot  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready.  , 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altnncham. ___ 

WELVE       FIRST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS, 

Flowering  and  Ornamental-Foliaged,  for  10s.  6d.,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  211.     Package  gratis  lor  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son, 

THE  NURSERIES,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT, 

Are  now  distributing  four  varieties  of  the  above,  ail  of  which  have  been  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee,  South  Kensington. 

MADAME    VAN    HOUTTE. 

Pure  white,  flowers  very  large,  of  the  finest  possible  shape  and  substance, 
PHce}  l$s.  each. 

MARIE    L-EFEBVRE. 

Resembles  Clematis  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  but  colour  better  defined,  and  freer  bloomer. 
Price,  10s,  6d.  each. 

SENSATION. 
Very  large  and  showy  ;  colour,  a  rich  satiny  mauve.     Both  this  and  the  above  variety  possess  a  delicate  fragrance, 

particularly  when  grown  under  glass. 

Pricei  irs.  each. 

%£§*  These  three  varieties  are  of  the  lanuginosa  class,  blooming  from  May  or  June  until  checked  by  severe  frost. 

SYLPH. 

A  finely  formed  handsome  variety,   of  the  paten3  type ;    Colour,   white  delicately  shaded  with 

pale  pinkish  mauve  ;    anthers  long,  dark  brown. 

Price,  \$s.  each. 


TWELVE  CHOICE  and  RARE  FERNS  for  12s. 
and2is,,the  latter  price  including  the  following :— Asplenium 
formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  con- 
cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheitanlnes  Lllisiana, 
Brainia  insignis,  Davallia  tenuifolia,  Gymnogramina  rufa,  Lomaria 
gibbacrispa,  Mohria  thurifraga.  ---.«- 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order.     CATALOGUE  free. 
JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

rflWELVE   CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 

A.  for  ios.  6d.,  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  211.  All  very 
fine  bulbs.  Carnage  free.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  al  High  Street, 
Croydon.  —        . 

JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

1DALMS.— Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 
.  or  very  choice  land  larger  plants)  for  Two  Guineas.  Both  collec- 
tions will  make  fine  plants  for  table  decoration  this  summer.  1  ackage 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order, 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.   LEY   is    just  sending  out  this  magnificent 
novelty,  free    by   post   (see  large  Advertisement). 

Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

OMBARDY      and      ONTARIO      ot       BALSAM 

POPLAR.— Extra   stout,   straight   plants,   17   to  21  feet  high, 
mostly  grown  in  single  rows,  very  suitable  for  single  specimens  or 
screen  planting,  have  been  several  times  transplanted. 
THUJA  OKIENTALIS,  iJ4  to  3  feet,  three  times  transplanted. 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS,  \%  to  3  feet,  very  fine  stuff. 
Price  per  dozen  or  hundred  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.   K1NGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


Rhododendrons. 

JOHN     WATERER     AND     SONS'     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  Hardy  Scarlet,  White,  and  other  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, is  now  ready.  . 
The  Catalogue  also  gives  heights,  prices,  &c,  of  the  following  :— 
CONIFERS 
YEWS 
HOLLIES,  Green 

,,  Striped 

PORTUGAL  LAURELS 
BOX 

AUCUBAS 

ARBUTUS,  and  all  other 
hardy  EVERGREENS. 

American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


From  2,  3,  4  f«t, 
and  upwards. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA.  . 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself" 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA     JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     js.  6d.  each  ; 

361.  per  dozen.  .  , 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA-— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d,  each  ;  361.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  L1LACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards  to   a  beautilul   rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion   of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white.     3s.   6d.    each  ; 

36*.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  ot  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     y.  td.  each ; 

36s.  per  dozen.  ... 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA— Flowers  ot  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  6d.  each ; 

36s.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks:— "  Since  the  day  when  Lib  urn 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  nigh,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy — can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  td.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


Coloured  Drawings  of  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  Sylph,  by  McFarlane,  ate  now  ready,  post  free,  2;.  hd.  each. 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW   CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFERyE, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

Anda  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH.       . 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  ico  acres.  -»..<■    j 

RAILWAYS.— The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  MilTord 
Station,  and  i  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line  ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  old  Station  (all  on  the 
South-Western  Railway);  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line  ;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramlcy  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 
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New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees, 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  Sec,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices, 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     I'rices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson   VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.    per 
ioo  ;  50s.  per  1000. 

LOBELIA  SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  3*.  6d.  per  too; 
25s.  per  1000. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mis.  Pollock, Sophia  Dumarcsque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  trom  single  pots,  15s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  12s.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 

Lilium  auratum. 

J  SMITH,  grower  of  the  specimen  illustrated  in  the 
«  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  ig,  p.  215,  begs  to  intimate 
that,  having  had  numerous  applications  for  Photographs  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  Culture  of  the  above,  COPIES  of  PHOTOGRAPHS 
can  be  obtained  taken  in  the  years  1867,  1868,  i86q,  and  1871, — Single 
Copies,  unmounted,  2s.  6d.;  mounted,  3$.  6d.\  nr  the  set  for  6s  ,  accom- 
panied with  Details  of  Treatment]  History  and  Progress  from  the  year 
1865  to  the  present  time. 

T.  SMITH,  the  Gardens,  Quarry  Bank,  Allerton,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  7s.  ;  per  1000  fo    o    c 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 

100  „  „  25     ,1  o  14    o 

100  ,,  ,,  50     „  £t  to     2    o    o 

100  „  ,,  100     ,,  £2  to     60c 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Rankers  accepted  for  payment. 

The  Warminster  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES    on    APPLICATION     of 

GLADIOLUS,     the    finest    named   Prize  sorts. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  choice  named  kinds,  for  exhibition. 
RHODODENDRONS,  for  Covert ;  also  choice  for  Beds,  &c. 
COTONEASTER   (Wheeler's),  an  excellent,  highly  recommended 

plant  for  Covert. 
Hardy     AQUATICS,      FERNS,     ALPINE    and     HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
ASTER  SEEDS,  German  and  French. 
GEORGE  WHEELER,  Proprietor. 

HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  PL  C.  is  confident  it  will  giyc 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Govonor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"Sir,— Would  you   kindly   send   your   Floral  Guide,    for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  amon?  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

Notice.— (Sow  Now.  J 

TREE     MIGNONETTE,   the  best  of  the  family. 
Reseda  arborea  eximia  (white). 
11  ,,        pyramidal  is. 

,1  ,1        compactum. 

,,  1,        intermedia. 

A  packet  of  Seed  of  each  of  the  above  beautiful  types  for  2s  ,  post  free 
R.  TANTON,    F.R.H.S.,  Seed   Merchant,  Borough  End,   London 
Bridge,  S.E. 

OSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 

Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK,  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees. 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

Rhododendrons.-To  the  Trade! 

JOHN    WATERER    and    SONS    beg    to  offer  the 
undermentioned,   covered    with    bloom-buds,    for    potting    and 
other  purposes  : — 

RHODODENDRONS,   scarlet  and  white,  of  all  the  best  kinds 
.1  CATAWUIENSE,  and  hybrids. 
..  PONTICUM.ofall  sizes. 
.1  ODORATUM,  and  other  dwarf  kinds. 
American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ih  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.   per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ,£25;  100,000  for 

SPRUCE  FIR,  1*4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12  10s.     Cash  only. 
WM    BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swan  sea 

BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  'I  he  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendr.ijton 
St.  Ives,  Hums,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  121.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE    Eso 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.W.C  J.MEL1.UR," 
SoiKiinr,  iiuntin^'lun,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 

Planting  Season,  1872-73. 

A3     the    TIME    for     REMOVING     and     PLANTING     TRFFS 
SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS  is  FAST  APPROACHING,      - 

MESSRS.  J.  STANDISH  and  CO.  arc  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  thrir  large  and  carefully 
grown  Stock,  which,  having  been  constantly  transplanted,  they  can 
With  the  greatest  confidence  recommend. 

It  Consists,  amongst  Other  thinM.ol  magnificent  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  varieties  of  CON1FER.-K,  including  the  newest  and 
hardiest  ones  from  Japan. 

EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS 

FOREST  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

RHODODENDRONS  of  every  variety,  well  set  with  b'oom  in- 
cluding a  Collection  of  Seedlings  of  their  own  raising,  widen  they 
believe  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  in  large  quantities :  also  an  immense 
Collection  of  TEA   ROSES  in  pots  (see  other  Advertisement). 

Fruiting  and  Planting  VINES  exceptionally  fine. 

Standard,  Pyramid,  and  Trained  FRUIT  TREES 

Also  a  large  and  varied  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

The  Nurseries  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ascot 
Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Wcstern  Railway,  from  whence 
conveyances  may  always  be  obtained. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


w 


Cedrus  Deodara. 
M.  PAUL  has  many  thousands  of  this  lovely  tree, 

n  splendid  condition  for  removal,  at  the  following  prices  :— 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  from  the  ground,  15J.  per  100. 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  single  pots,  251.  per  100. 
3-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  9  inches  to  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 
5-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  1  to  tj^  foot,  751.  per  100. 
Large  Plants,  2  to  2J4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
Large  Plants,  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
A   few   extra   large   handsome   specimens,  which   have  been    kept 
constantly  removed,  to  to  12  leet,  421.  to  105s.  each. 
Walt  ham  Cross,  London.  N. 


SURPLUS    STOCK    of   STRONG    FOREST 
TREES,  &c. 
LARCH,  2  to  -zVi,  2*4  to  3'A,  and  3  104  feet 
SCOTCH,  1  to  \%,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  2%  feet 
SPRUCE,  i%  to  2,  2  to  2%,  2J4  to  3,  and  3  to  3%  feet 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  s,  and  5  to  6  feet 
WYCH  ELMS,  2  to  3,3  to  4,  and 4  to  5  feet 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6  feet 
The  above  are  all  stout  and  good,  and  the  Larch  and  Spruce  have 
not  been  injured   by  frost.     They  will  be  quoted  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  for  large  quantities  special  offers  will  be  made. 

JOHN  HILL,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Stone,  Staffordshire. 


THOMAS  IMRIE  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ayr, 
have  a  considerable  surplus  Stock  of  SCOTS  FIR,  ij^  to  2  and 
2  to  3  feet;  LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet;  THORNS,  1%  to  2  feet; 
ONTARIO  POPLARS.  6  leet  j  OAKS,  3  to  5  leet ;  LIMES,  4  to  5 
and  6  to  7feet;  AUCUBAS,  2  to  3  feet;  AMERICAN  ARBOR- 
VIT/E,  5  to  6  feet  ;  TREE  BOX,  green  and  variegated,  2  to  3  feet; 
MAlloNIAS,  i  to  2  feet;  LILACS,  Common  and  Josikrea;  IRISH 
YEWS,  2  to  3  and  5  to  6  feet  ;  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6  to 
8  feet;  RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES, 
Standard  PEARS,  &c.     Special  prices  on  application. 


It 


Surplus  Stock. 
"RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.  have  to  offer, 

cheap,  as  under :  — 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  4  feet,  stout. 
ALDER,  3  to  5  feet,  stout. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  z%  tosM  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  %  to  2  feet. 

Prices  on  applicaiion. 
64,    Hill     Street,   Newry. 


Eltnam  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line ;  two  miles  from 

Blackheath  Station. 

THIRTY    ACRES    of    well-grown     NURSERY 
STOCK  of  every  description,  comprising  specimen  CONIFERS, 
including  the  following  : — 
Welling! on ia  gigantea,  12  to  14  ft.  I      Abies  Douglasii,  10  to  15  feet. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  12  to  14  ft.  I      Thuja  aurea,  4  to  5  feet. 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  10  feet.  j      Araucaria  imbricata,  5  to  I2feet. 

The  above  have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  remove  with  safety. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  are  invited  to  select  for  themselves. 
JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


W     VIRGO  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,   the   whole  of  which   is 
well  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal : — 


Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 
„  ,,  Plums 

■1  >•         Tears 

Turkey  Oak,  q  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  feet 
Wych  Elm.  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abele  Poplar,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  feet 
American  Arbor-vita;,  4,  5,  6,  ant 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  \%  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  feet 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2%  to 

3%  feet 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  1  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,   3,   4, 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca.  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  1%  to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  1  %  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
1  English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 


Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


Cheap  Orchids. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,   Exotic    Nursery,    Lansdowne    Road, 
Croydon,  can   now  supply^  at  very  low   prices,  good  Plants  of 
--'  desirable  acquisitions  ■ 


can   no 
the  following  ORCHIDS,  alT being 
Pleione  WaIlichii,7S.  6d.  &  10s.  6d. 

,,       lagenaria,  ioj.  6d. 
Stanhopca  Wardii,  71.  6d. 

,,      insignis,  is.  6d. 
Dendrobium  pulcnellum,  31.  6d, 

„      nobile,  21.  6d.  and  5s. 
Cypripedium    barbatum    nigrum 
35,  6d. 

,,      insigne,  IS.  6d, 

,,      calceolus,  y.  6d. 
Maxillaria  Harrisonii,  ns.  6d. 
Lycaste  species,  new,  fine,  21s. 
Calanthe  vestita  rubra,  31.  6d. 
Oncidium  macrochilum,  7s.  6d. 


Oncidium  cucullatum,  ioj.  6d. 

,,        geraniflora,  10s.  6d. 

„       barbatum       grand  iflorum, 

10s.  6d. 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  51.  and  101.  6d. 
Eria  convallaria,  5s.  and  js:  6d, 
Cyrtochilum    stellatum,    51,     and 


.  6d. 


U. 


Saccotabium    violaceun 

and  15$. 
Vanda  Roxburghii  ccerulea,  ios.6d. 
Warrea  Lindeniana,  151. 
Odontoglossumnebulosum,  ios.6rf. 
Pholidota  insignis,  5*. 
One  dozen,  purchaser's  selection,  of  above,  of  finest  Plants,  for  Five 
Guineas,  or  the  24  for  Eight  Guineas  ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  unique 
Collection  of  Orchids,  nearly  all  suitable  for  Cool  Houses.  Should 
any  of  the  above  be  already  possessed,  other  equally  good  kinds  can 
be  substituted. 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order.    CATALOGUE  free. 


Specially  Cheap. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and    Seed 
Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a   large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted    stock   of  the  following,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect  : — 
CONIFERS. 
Perdoz.—  £  s.  d,  \  Per  do;.—  £  s.  d. 

ntalis,   6t0  7ft      2  10    o     Juniperus    densata,  6  to 


Abies  o 

,,     canadensis,  7  to  8  ft.  a  18 

,,     Douglasii,  8  to  o  ft.  2 
Biota     orientalis      com- 
pacts, 5  feet      . .  3 

,,    japonica,  0  to  7  feet  10 
Cupressus      1  awsoniana 

fragrans,  8  to  9  feet    . .  3 

Cedrusatlar.tica.Sto  oft.  4 

Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet     . .  3 
Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet         2 


7  feet 
Picea  Pinsapo,6  to  7  ft.. .  10    o 

„     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet  . .   10    0 

Thuja  Lobbii,  g  to  10  ft.  .    4    4 

1,     gigantea,  8  to  9  feet  10    o 
Tnuiopsis   borcalis,   8  to 

9  feet 28 

Wellingtonia      gigantea, 

4%  to  S  feet      ..  ..3  12 


[TANDARD 

Per  doi.- 


Acer  Negundo     ..         ..  o  18 

,,              variegata  1    4 

Almond,  fruiting..         ..  o  18 

Beech,  Purple,  8  to  p  ft,  2  2 
Birch,   Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  ig  feet  . .  . .  14 
Cherry,  Mahakb  variegata  1  10 

Cylisus.  in  variety  ..  14 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  sterna          ..  1   10 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         . .  1  10 

,,      10  to  12  feet         ..22 

Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.  2  2 
Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft. 


ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 
£  s.  d.  Per  doz.— £  s.  d 

t    2    o     Poplar,      Black     Italian, 
>  18    o  12  to  15  feet         . .    o  18 

,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 

12  to  15  feet  ..     o  18    0 

,,  Silver-leaved,  ioto  12  ft  1     4    o 
Sali-.buria      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet  ..         ..300 

Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  t2  feet 0  18    0 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    220 
Double 


Thorn,     Paul's 

Crims.in  .. 
1       .,    Double  Pink 
Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing, 7   to  8  feet  stems.. 
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LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 

application. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII. —This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  fiee  from  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  crows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  flagstaff  at  Kcw  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  300  feet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmorc  (Bucks) 
a  Specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  90  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  18,18,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feci  high,  6ai.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMI  Til,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


FOREST    TREES,    in    quantity,    well-rooted,    see 
Advertisement.  Match  22,  p.  392. 
AUSTRIAN  PISES,  fine  spccimens.iwill  lift  with  balls  to  the  roots, 
■f!4to  5  f«t.  I25J-  ;  5  to  ofeet,  1501.  per  100  ;  and  6  to  7  feet,  301.  to 
481.  per  dozen. 
YEW,  English,  6  to  8  inches,  8*.;  9  to  12  inches,  as.  6d.;  15  to 20 inches, 
20J.   to  251.  per  100;  fine  specimens,  5  to  7  feet,  well   furnished, 
moved  last  season. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  12  to  15  inches,  15*.;  15  to  20  inches,  20J.  per  100; 
extra  large,  very  fine,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  will  lift  with  large  balls  of 
roots,  very  healthy. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  151.;  3  to  3^  feet,  20*  per  100;  extra 
large  and  bushy,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  for  price  apply  to 

H.  and  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


TAMES        DICKSON     and    SONS, 

^  SEEDSMEN  and  NURSERYMEN, 

52,    HANOVER    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 
Are   now   prepared   to   send  out    Carefully   Selected   GARDEN   and 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  and  TURNIP    SEEDS,  all  of  the  Most 
Approved  Varieties. 

FOREST   TREES,   ORNAMENTAL   TREES,    and    SHRUBS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  every  Variety  of  Nursery  Stock. 

CATALOGUES    FORWARDED    ON    APPLICATION. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  Specially  Select  Stocks. 


SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

SEEDS  for  the   FARM  and  GARDEN,  of  the  most 
select  description,  and  grown  from  the  finest  stocks  known. 
The  following  Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  are  sent  GRATIS 
and  post  free  on  application: — 

NEW  and  SELECT  FARM  SEEDS  for  1873. 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS, 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


A 


PARAGUS      PLANTS. 

Connover's  Colossal,  new. 
Pritchard's  Dark  Green,  new. 
Giant  Battersca  and  ErlurL 
Special  prices  on  application. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


G 


IANT     ASPARAGUS    PLANTS,    the    best    that 

money  cm   procure,  all  certain  to  grow,  21.  6d.  per  too.     "J  his 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  it.     See  RICHARD  SMITHS  SEEU  LIST  for  1873. 
Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  2$.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

W    VIRGO  and  SON  can  now  supply  extra  strong 
•  plants  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.: — 

EARLY  BATTERSEA  ) 

"        ENFIELD  MARKET    f     at  31.  per  1000. 
„        NONPAREIL  t 

ROBINSON'S  CHAMPION  DRUMHEAD  (true),  2J.  6d.  per  1000. 
DRUMHEAD  RED  (best  selected),  5*.  per  1003. 

Reference    or    Post-Office    Order    to    accompany  all    orders   from 
unknown  Correspondents. 

The  Nurseries,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 

Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT    from    the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  casli. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


o  7 

56  0 

o  7 

56  0 

o  8 

64  0 

o  8 

64  0 

o  7 

56  0 

o  7 

56  0 

o  9 

70  0 

o  6 

40  0 

MANGEL  WURZEL.  pe/^  p/w^ 
KING'SCHAMPIONORANGEGLOBE.&c.o  9  70  o 
KINGS  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS"  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c. 
KINGS  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    .. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM    LONG    YELLOW 
KINGS  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE     

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI..   1  o 

KINGS  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 
from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  yd.  to  iot/.  per  lb. 

The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  aending  out. 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  prices. 
A  Silver  Cup  and  28  other  PrigflS  wjll  be  Riven  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  KlNC. 

Farm    Seed    Books,   with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    tree    on 
application. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  ?or  and  upwards. 
Notick.— J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  arc  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced,  


JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL.  ESSEX. 


March  29,   1S73.] 


The    Gardeners'    Chronicle    and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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SUTTONS' 


S^GEASS    SEEDS 

For  ALL  SOILS. 

For  prices,  sec  page  430  of  this  week's  GarJottri  Chronicle. 

SUTTONS'  HOME  GROWN  FARM  SEEDS. 

For  prices  and  particulars  see 

SUTTONS'    GENERAL    PRICE    LIST 

of  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

Now   ready,    gratis    and    post    free. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

TO      THE      TRADE. 
GRASS     SEEDS 

FOR     PERMANENT    PASTURES. 


BOLTON  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of 
large  purchasers  of  GRASS 
SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock 
of  NEW  SEEDS.  Having 
given  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  Trade, 
they  are  able  with  great 
confidence  to  recommend 
their  different  Mixtures  for 
the  following  purposes  : — 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 
SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 

Grass  Seeds  are  also  kept  for  laying 
down  for  one  or  two  years. 


B.  &  Co.'s  stock  of  Grass 
Seeds  includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the 

FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 
11ENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN   RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  Stc. 

All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate, 
at  moderate  prices. 


BOLTON  and  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green, 

London,  N. 


Wheelers' 
Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture 


'T'lIE  natural  result  of  the  present  agita- 
tion  respecting  the  farm  labour  question, 

must  be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
will  be  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
and  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to 
rearing  stock  rather  than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Perma- 
nent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  viz.  27 j-  to  31 1-  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  and  payment  of  carriage  are  very 
favourable  to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ON  GRASSES,  containing  full 
particulars  concerning  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture,  will  be  forwarded  post  free. 

d.C.Wheeler&Son, 

Seed  Growers, 

GLOUCESTER,  &  59,  MARK  LANE, 

XjOisTiDO^sr,      :e.o 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO..  who  have 
received  First-ClassCertificates  for  theirOnions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz..  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  a8  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  o(  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  EC. 


PULVERISED  BONE,  for  Vines,  Plants,  Grass  Land, 
and  all    Root  Crops.      Per  Bushel  or  Ton,  1  inch,    '..    iifth, 
\i  inch  Bone  Dust. 

R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S,  Seed  and  Manure  Stores,  Borough  End, 
London  Bridge,  London,  S.E. 


To  Manure  Merchants,  Farmers,  and  Others. 

FOR   SALE,    a   large   quantity  of  EGG    REFUSE, 
weekly. 
NURDIN  and  PEACOCK,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


WEARE'S  PHOSPHO-CARBON  MANURE,  will 
effectually  destroy  the  Ely  in  Swedes,  and  the  Wiieworm  in 
Wheat  and  other  grain. 

Specimens  ol  Vegetables  grown  with  this  manure  exhibited  at 
Reading,  Derby,  and  London  Shows — Cabbages  73  lb.  each  (took 
Sutton's  Prize),  Cauliflowers  15  lb.  a  head.  £4  per  ton  on  rail  at 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  Five  per  cent,  discount  it  paid  for  on 
delivery. 

Address  to  Secretary  of  the  Peat  Engineering  and  Sewage  Filtra- 
tion Company  (Limited),  150,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London  ;  Manager  of 
Works,  Red  Moss.  Horwich,  Lancashire;  or  to  ROBERT  \YE\RH, 
Manager,  at  18,  London  Koad,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c- 
it6,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary- 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  gj,  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Dcputs. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Accnts — 

T.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  n.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  r,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 

MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Dircctitr.~JA.MKS  ODAMS. 
AsshtantManaetr  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  KnoWLES,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS    MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER 

PHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and    OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom.  _  _ 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  (or  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  wilt  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 

districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  :— 22,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;  Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,  Constitution  Street,  Leith  ;  34,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER; 


POWDER,     JUICE 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures            '  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 
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I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  M  ildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if.,  31.,  and  lor.  6.i. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. -Removal  of  Office. 

WJ.    HOLLANDS,    Iron    Merchant  and  Hot 
•    Water  Enginf.krr,  31.   Bankside.  London,  S.E.,  begs  to 

inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that,  the  Lease  of  the  above 
Premises  having  been  disposed  of,  hi-  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICE 
to  No.  id,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  a  few  doors  from 
Souihwark    Bridge,     where  all   Letters   and   Orders   will   meet   with 

prompt  .-mention.    |   Much  .'5. 


IjiOWLER'S  PATENT  STEAM  PLOUGH 
—}  and  CULTIVATOR  may  be  SEEN  at  WORK  in  every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN*  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London.  EC:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAX  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAI'IA  FIBRE. 

RUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS    are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  ol  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

13  USSIA  MATS. — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
■  v  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ioos.  ;  Petersburg,  605  and  80s.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50s., 
and   551.;    packing     Mats,  30$.   and    35s.   per   100;    and  every  other 

description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN   and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


BROWN'S   FLORAL  SHADING,  a  cheap  material 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom    of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold   by  most  Nurserymen   and   Seedsmen.     Samples   and  prices   on 

application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Grccnheys,  Manchester. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    4^.  per  square  yard,  in  1   yard, 
l]  :-yard,  and  2-yard  width1!. 
GARDEN  MATS,  121.  to  21s.  per  bundle  of  10. 

TANNED  NETTING,  i%d.  p.  yd.,  2yds.  wide;  3d.  p.  yd  ,4yds.  wide. 
HENRY  VAN  AND  CO.,  17,  Toole  y  Mi-  1 ,  I        :     1    Bridge,  S.E. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING.  2  yards  wide,  u  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  lorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  ioif.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  7?  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  (fiAd.  io3%d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  jftd.  and 
o^rf.  per  yard. 

EL1SHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of"  Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  I.ane. 
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A  L  P  H         WALLER  AND        CO., 

Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


t- u  45,  Oale  blrcet,  Manchester. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 

The  serious  injury  done  every  spring  to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 
proved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
Protection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  ll  the  blossom  in  its 
earliest  development  be  hut  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  on  the 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  ur  less  success;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  for  this 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  effectually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  of 
air.  Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and  thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  altogether.  Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  thiee  Kingdoms 
can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  all  weathers. 

We  beg  to  intimate  that  this  No  6  Netting  was  designed  by  and 
made  to  the  order  of  Robert  Warner,  Esq.,  and  that  he  now  uses 
it  upon  all  his  Orchid  Houses,  being  convinced  of  its  great  durability, 
and  also  as  to  the  shade  it  gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning, 
and  yet  not  thick  enough  to  keen  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong 
shading  stuffs  do;  indeed.it  is  suitable  lor  shading  any  kind  of  plants. 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  1%  yard  wide.  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &c. ,  apply  to  the 
above  address — 45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester.  


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 
Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,   POTTER,  Brick.  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,     FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN     BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches     to    30    inches     in 
diameter).    SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manulactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Tlie  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


mm 


PATRONAGE. 


TOHN      MATTHEWS      {late      C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Hoilicultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN   MATTHEWS,  Royal   Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c., 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  1  heir  own  locality.  A  single  tri.il  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  appin  ation  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building:  Materials  of 
Nottmgka—skin.-— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall.and  Kirby,  arc  situated  upon  the  Permian  Mark,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  .produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  day  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  tor 
Horticultural  purposes."  ._  _  .  .  .      .  .     .  . 

First   Prize   and    First-class    Certificate,    British    Association    and 
Floral    Fete,  Nottingham.  August.  1866  ;  also.   First-class  Certificate, 
1  Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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CTRAPE  VINES.— Extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes  of  all 
X  the  leading  sorts,  for  planting  or  fruiting  in  pots,  will  carry 
several  fine  bunches  this  season,  5s.  each.  Second  sized  BLACK 
HAMBURGHS,  strong,  42s.  per  dozen.  L.  W.'s  system  of  packing 
saves  half  the  cost  of  carriage. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery.  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


THE  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE  VINE.— 
Orders  are  being  booked  for  this  Vine  for  delivery  from  May  1 
onwards,  ard  will  be  executed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
A  descriptive  Circular  may  be  had  on  application.  The  usual  terms 
to  the  Trade. 

WM.   THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels.— Feb.  25. 


By  tHe  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA        FINE         Dwarf-trained        PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading  kinds,   in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


Fruit  Stocks,  Fruit  Stocks. 
T\7'ILL1AM    FLETCHER    lias    the  undernamed   to 

3000  PEAR  STOCKS,  42s.  p.  1000  I  4000  BRUSSELS,  45s.  per  1000 
4500  MAHALEB,  25s.  per  1000        |  1000  COMMONERS,  45s.  per  1000 
1000  BROMPTON,  45*- 
Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chcrtsey. 


ROSES  and  VINES,  at  Wholesale  Prices.— Extra 
strong  Standard  ROSES  of  best  sorts,  95.  per  dozen  ;  strong 
Standard  Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti,  of  best  sorts,  65.  per  dozen;  strong 
Fruiting  GRAPE  VINES,  of  sorts,  4s.  each;  strong  Planting  GRAPE 
VINES,  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  sorts,  25.  each,  18s.  per  dozen. 
LISTS  free  on  application.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Huntingdon. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  the  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

New  Roses— 1873. 

ADAME     LACHARME,    the    finest    white    H.P. 

ever  offered,  y.  6d,  each  ;    also  a  Selection  of  the  best  new 
varieties.     Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  free  on  application  to 

DOWNIE,   LAIRD  and  LAING,   Stanstead   Park,    Forest    Hill, 
S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. — 


M 


NEW   WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.     Price  2s-  &&•  each,  with  the   usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

GOLDEN  GEM. —Bright  golden -yellow,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  have  produced  masses  of  bloom  while  other  varieties  have 
failed. 
AUREA    FLORIBUNDA.  —  Strong    rooted    plants,    6s.    per    100, 

package  included. 
OAKLEY  AND  WATLING,  St.  Mary's  Road  Nursery,  Southampton. 


T3ICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer  the  following:— 

Jl\j  DAISIES:  Variegated  Scarlet  King,  very  handsome,  10s.  per 
100;  White,  Crown,  and  Hen-and-Chicken,  all  at  5s.  per  100 ;  large 
Red,  5J.  per  too;  Pink,  31.  6d.  per  100;  mixed  Laced  PINKS,  £1  per 
100;  Old  Crimson  CLOVES,  ios  per  roo;  Single  WALLFLOWERS, 
2S.  6d.  per  100;  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  5s.  per  ioo  ;  Double 
CANTERBURY  BELLS,  im.  per  100. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


ROYAL       BOTANIC      SOCIETY'S      FIRST 
SPRING  EXHIBITION,  March  26. 
LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.   T.  Ward,  Gr.   to  F.   G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Lcyton,  for  12  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower,  in  13  inch  pots. 
Mr.  J,  Ward,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12-inch  pots. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.   Goldsmid,  Bart.,   Regent's  Park,  for 

12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower,  in  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12-inch  pots, 
Messrs.   H.    Lane  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Great    Berkhampstead,   for 

6  Hardy  Forced  Shrubs  in  Flower. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  James,  Gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  fort)  Cinerarias. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford   Hall,  Ilford,  for 

12  Hyacinths. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  King's   Road,  Chelsea,  for 

12  Hyacinths. 
Mr.  H.  Little,  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  for  12  Cyclamens. 
Mr.    T.    S.   Ware,    Nurseryman,   Tottenham,    for    24    Miscellaneous 

Bulbous  Plants,  Stc. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Nurseryman,  Upper  Holloway,  for  Collection  of 

Plants. 

SMALL  SILVER   MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Forced  Hardy  Shrubs  in  Flower. 
Mr.  James,  for  6  Chinese  Primulas. 
Mr.  G.  Withall,  Gr.  to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  Addison  Road,  Kensington, 

for  12  Hyacinths. 
Mr.  Douglas,  for  12  pots  Tulips,  4  kinds. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  12  pots  Tulips,  4  kinds. 
Mr.  James,  for  12  Cyclamens. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Camellias. 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  Nurserymen,  Tooting,  for  Collection  of  Mignonette. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Collection  of  Hyacinths. 

LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Little,  for  6  Chinese  Primulas. 

Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Isleworth,  forg  Cinerarias, 
Mr.  James,  for  6  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Highgate,  for  12  Hyacinths. 
Mr.  J.  Weir,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Hodson,  The  Elms,  Hampstcad,  for  12  pots 

of  Tulips,  four  kinds 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  12  pots  of  Tulips,  four  kinds. 
Mr.  Reeves,  Nurseryman,  Acton  Vale,  for  six  Deutzias. 
Equal,  Sir.  Wheeler,  for  24  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  Plants,  &c. 

„      Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  for  24  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  Plants. 
Mr.  Little,  for  Collection  of  Cyclamens. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Nurseryman,  Walt  ham  Cross,  for  Collection  of  Cut  and 

Pot  Camellias. 
Mr.  Noble,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  for  Collection  of  Clematis. 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Collection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  for  6  Chinese  Primulas. 
Mr.  Reeves,  6  pots  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Mr,  Weir,  for  12  Hyacinths. 
Mr.  E.   Rowe,    Gr.  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  The  Rookery.  Rochampton,  for 

12  pots  of  Tulips,  4  kinds. 
Mr.  Reeves,  for  12  pots  of  Tulips,  4  kinds. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  6  Deutzias. 

CERTIFICATE. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  for  Collection  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.  Reeves,  for  Collection  of  Spiraeas  and  Tulips. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  for  6  Deutzias. 
Mr.  Rowe,  for  6  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

BOTANICAL  CERTIFICATE  of  MERIT. 
Messrs.  T.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Phormium  atropurpnrcum. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Vanda  Cathcarlii, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Asplenium  longissimum. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Dracaena  impeti.-ili.s. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Maranta  Makoyana. 
Messrs.  t.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Gymnogramma  decompo-iiU- 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Nurseryman,  Tottenham,  for  Scilla  Ughi, 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  Nurseryman,  Tooting,  fur  Fic.iria  grandiflora. 
FLORICULTURAL  CERTIFICATE  of  MERIT. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Hyacinth  Mary. 
Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Hyacinth  Lady  ThuyM. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Dianthus  barbatus  atropurpurcus. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Rose  Abb6  Rrammcrel,  II. r. 


E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OE  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  NOVELTIES 
and  other  CHOICE  FLOWERS, 

May  be  had  on  application,  Free  by  Post. 


See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Descriptive  Notices  of 
NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  TUBERS  and 
BULBS,  of  January  25 ;  Feb.  i,  8,  15,  22  ;  March  1,  8. 

Other  NEW  PLANTS,  to  be  sent  out  this  season- 
CATALOGUE  of  which  appears  end  of  April.  See  also 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  15  and  22. 


New  Fuchsias. 

TRICOLOURED  BEAUTY.— Sepals  bright  carmine,  shading  off  to 
delicate  light  margins,  gracefully  recurved;  corolla  finely  cup- 
shaped,  pure  slate-blue  or  dark  lavender  colour,  merging  in 
maturity  into  self  violet.  Growth  horizontal,  slightly  drooping  with 
bloom.  A  distinct  and  effective  variety  for  front  row  in  compe- 
tition groups,     ios.  6d. 

CHICAGO. — Carmine  tube,  and  rich  light  carmine  sepals;  corolla 
large,  clear  white,  very  double,  and  effective  by  the  elegantly 
drooping  outline  when  in  bloom.     7s.  6d. 

BARCELONA. — Sepals  bright  rosy-carmine  or  scarlet,  elegantly  re- 
curved, of  great  substance  ;  corolla  large  and  of  great  depth,  rich 
dark  marine-blue  ;  growth  free  and  erect  for  exhibition  groups. 
■js.  6d. 

HELIGOLAND. — Sepals  brilliant  carmine-scarlet,  finely  recurved  ; 
corolla  large,  of  great  depth,  rich  violet.-blue;  a  free  and  bold 
effective  variety.     75.  (id. 

PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA.— Rosy-pink  sepals,  well  reflexed  ;  corolla 
white,  very  double,  with  large  broad  inner  lobes  or  petals  ;  free  in 
growth,  good  habit,  and  effective  bloom.     71.  6./. 

New  Hybrid  Fuchsia. 

FULGENS  CARMINAl'A  ROSEA.— This  interesting  and  distinct 
plant  is  an  intermediate  variety  between  Fuchsia  fulgens  rubra 
grandiflora  and  F.  serratifolia  multirlora,  assimilating  to  the 
former  in  growth,  but  taking  on  a  far  neater  and  lighter  style  of 
growth  by  its  remarkably  neat  and  open  habit,  being  more  slender 
and  graceful  than  the  true  fulgens  group,  its  leaf  texture  thinner, 
richer  green,  and  less  leathery  ;  the  footstalks,  together  with  the 
under  centre  midrib  and  parallel  side  veins,  are  elegantly  tinted 
with  rich  rosy-crimson.  The  terminal  clusters  of  trumpet-shaped 
flower  tubes,  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  are  a  rich  flesh  or  carmine 
colour,  with  pink  sepals  and  fine  scarlet  corolla.  It  forms  an  effec- 
tive plant  for  outdoor  summer  groups,  or  as  a  portable  specimen 
in  pot  for  basket  designs  or  conservatory  decoration.     101.  bd. 

Double  Petunias. 

DUKE  OF  TECK.— Fine  large  well  expanded  double  flower,  white 

ground  colour,  broadly  mottled  and  edged  with  rich  crimson. 
PRINCE  OF  WALES.— Snow-white,    blotched    with   violet   purple, 

netted,  and  elegantly  veined  from  the  centre  ;  effective. 
MOTTLED   BEAUTY.— White,  deeply   mottled   with    purple,    and 

casual  small  coloured  bars. 
DISTINCTION.  — Large,    lilac-white,    centre  densely  marked  with 

violet-purple  veins. 
PENZANCE.— Large  rich  violet-purple,  tipped  and  barred  with  pure 

white,  neat  growth. 
SIBERIA. — A  tine,   large,   and  very   double,  white  rose-like  flower, 

with  violet-crimson  centre  ;  a  compact  and  well-formed  flower. 
ON  ON  DAGO. — Large    flower,    white    ground,   tipped    and    broadly 

edged  with  rich  purple.     A  well-expanded  free-flowering  variety. 
MARMORA. — Elegant  pink  colour,  with  a  blush-white  base  ;  flower 

of  medium-size  and  prettily  fringed,  so  full  and  double  as  to  give 

the  appearance  of  a  Primrose  ;  it  is  also  most  desirably  fragrant. 

3-r.  6d.  each.     The  set  of  12  varieties,  30J. 
Single  Petunias. 

DUCHESS  of  TECK.— White,   elegantly  mottled   and    belted  with 

soft   rosy-pink.     A   finely  expanded   broad-lobed   flower,   of  good 

form,  with  a  gracefully  decurved  outline. 
SCUTARI, — Rich  magenta-crimson,  of  good  form,  and  free  blooming 

habit  for  beds. 
DOLLY  VAR  DEN.— Blush-white,  beautifully   rayed   and  margined 

with  a  rich  violet-crimson  belt,  very  picturesque,  and  constant  in 

colour. 
KENTUCKY.  —  Silvery-white,    with   elegant     rosy-pink    feathered 

veiDS,  fine  open  form,  neat  growth. 

Pentstemons. 


.vth,  from  2  to  3  feet,  the  other 


The  first  four  are  of  the  taller  g; 
of  dwarf  bush  habit,  from  1  to  2  feet, 
APOLLO. — Very  bright  crimson,  throat  white  striped  with  carmine 

large  blossom  ;  fine  open  pyramidally -formed  spike.; 
AURORA. — Violet  or  rose-purple,  with  rosy-lilac  lobes,  white  throat, 

elegantly  striped  with  violet  lines  ;  fine  spike. 
ATLAS. — Rich   violet   or   magenta  crimson,  throat  pure  while  with 

violet  lines,  dense  raceme  or  spike. 
CALLIOPE. — Brilliant    carmine-scarlet,   with     rose-coloured    lobes, 

throat  or  inner  tube  blotched  and  striped  with  rich  crimson  ;  very 

effective. 
CERES. — Violet-purple  with  rose-lilac  lobes,  throat  striped  with  rose 

on  white  ground,  and  blotched  with  rich  chocolate. 
WHITE    BEAUTY.— Pure   ivory-while,   tinted   with   rose;    a    fine 

effective  spike,  adapted  for  a  ribbon    row  or  belt,  in  contrast  with 

blue  or  violet-purple,  in  its  own  group,  or  with  dark  Delphinium. 
CATO. — Rich  carmine-crimson  with  scarlet  lobes,  throat  pure  white, 

with  violet  lines  ;  fine  spike. 
CUPID. — Rosy-lilac,  on  white  ground,   a   fine   large  erect   Gloxinia- 
like flower,  with  large  cream-white  throat ;  Very  fine  dense  truss. 
DRAGON.— Violet-rose,  with  pink  lobes,  white  throat  richly  blotched 

and  striped  crimson  ;  very  hne  dense  flower-spike. 
DIANA — Elegant  carmine-rose,  with   front  pink  lobes,  throat  white 

streaked  with  violet. 
EUTERPE —White,  flushed  with  rose,  front   lobes  pink,  throat  pure 

white  pencilled  with  violet. 
FLORA. — Rich  violet-purple  or  crimson,  with  dark  lilac  front  lobes, 

blotched   with  white   at   base ;  throat  white,  finely   striped  with 

rich  crimson. 

5-r.  each,  and  the  set  of  12  for  42J. 

Pelargonium  Dolly  Varden. 

This  is  a  remarkably  novel  and  distinct  variety  in  the  group  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  being  the  first  of  its  character  in  leal  colour 

f'et  offered.  It  is  of  a  vigorously  free  and  compact  growth,  with 
arge,  well-expanded,  round-lobed,  glossy.  Ivy-shaped  leaves,  which, 
in  the  summer  months,  assume  a  rich  golden  tint,  and  marked  near 
the  disc  with  a  picturesque  dark  bronze  zone,  the  intensity  of  colour 
varying  with  the  season,  being  brightest  under  the  prevalence  of  a  dry 
atmosphere. 

By  its  well  marked  and  unique  foliage,  set  off"  by  a  succession  of 
bright  pink  flowers,  it  forms  a  pretty  group  for  small  or  medium-sized 
beds,  and  also  adds  an  effective  feature  to  miscellaneous  portable  plant 
groups  in  pots.     ioj.  6d. ,  three  for  35*. 

Croton  angustifolium  giganteum. 

A  handsome  species,  of  vigorous  erect  growth,  with  long  hnea. 
lanceolate  gracefully  decurved  leaves,  18  to  20  inches  in  length  and 
i%  inch  in  width;  of  a  rich  green,  and  bright  golden  centre  midrib 
the  parallel  margins  also  lined  with  goltf,  whilst  the  intervening 
green  spaces  arc  picturesquely  marked  with  casual  blotches  and  spots 
of  golden  yellow.     3IJ. 

The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 
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SUTT0NS 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritious  kinds  of 
Grasses  and  Clovers. 

FOR  HEAVY  SOILS 

FOR  MEDIUM  SOILS 

FOR  LIGHT  SOILS 

Cheaper  Mixtures,  2.0s.  to  25*.  per  acre. 

From  Count  Knuth  de  Knuthenborg,  Chamberlain  to 
H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark. 

f,.         "  The  100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seeds  ...s  ,  * 


Best  quality, 

28s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

Carriage  free. 


CARRIACE    FREE. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Sutton  &  Son's 


RecistchedThjije  Mark  as  annexed. 


price:  lists  post  free. 


The  Heaviest  Globe  Mangel  in  Cultivation. 


SUTTONS'  BERKS  PRIZE  YELLOW 
GLOBE  MANGEL  WURZEL,  72J  tons  per  acre. 
Price  jrf.  per  lb.,  75J.  per  cwt. 

From  Ciias.  C.ocher,  Esq.,  Bolton  Hill,  Oolohtr  14. 
"  I  have  a  field  of  remarkably  fine  bulbs  from  your   Berks  rri/c 
Manecl  Seed.    They  are  reckoned  here  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen— 
numbers  are  34  to  38%  inches  round.      I  have  7a  tons  101*1.  per  acre. 

Ordinary  Sorts,  42J.  per  cwt. 

PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  other  sorts  of 
Suttons'  Home-grmvn  Farm  Sei-ds,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application.      

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


March  29,  1873.] 
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Lilium  auratum. 
ft  *&*M 
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LARGE     IMPORTATIONS  have  now  arrived  from 
TAPAN,  in  good  condition,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE     GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 

JL  INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  Riven  that  an  ADDITION 
to  the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  will  be  made  in 
JULY  NEXT.  AJl  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are 
required  to  send  their  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  the  Committee 
on  or  before  APRIL  28  next,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be 
received.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  Candidates  who  have  been 
Subscribers  for  15  years  and  upwards;  should  there  not  be  enough  of 
that  class  of  Candidates  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not  so  sub- 
scribed will  be  considered.      By  order, 

EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C.— March  26. 
Printed  Forms  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Notice. 

THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  and 
FLOWER  SHOW,  to  be  held  at  the  ALEXANDRA 
PALACE,  is  unavoidably  POSTPONED  till  SATURDAY,  May  34, 
and  following  days. 

Schedules,  and    even'  information  relative  to    the  Show,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A,  McKENZlE,  Alexandra  Palace. 

Special  and   liberal  arrangements    have  been  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  tor  the  conveyance  of  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The    Volume 
for  1872  is  ticnu  ready  ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  ys. 
\V.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Stye  (Sarkters'(%0Mde 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1873. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING   WEEK. 

!  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington     ..  11A.M. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)     .        . .     1  p.  M. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        ..    3  P.M. 
Thursday,  3— Linncan 8  p.m. 


THE  main  results  of  the  disgracefully  noisy 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Wednesday  last  may  be  summed  up 
by  stating  that  the  bye-law  proposed  for  accept- 
ance by  the  Council,  and  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  have  permitted  the  use  of 
proxies  by  gentlemen  as  well  as  by  ladies,  was 
rejected  by  225,  including  116  ladies'  proxies — 
the  numbers  voting  in  the  minority  for  extending 
the  use  of  proxies  being  207,  of  which  no  less 
than  154  were  ladies'  proxies.  The  proposed 
new  bye-law  was  thus  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  18. 

On  the  second  new  bye-law  proposed  by  the 
Council,  to  enable  them  to  resign  en  masse,  the 
voting  was  93  in  favour  of  the  bye-law,  and 
23  against  it. 

It  was  further  announced  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  had  formally  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tion, and  that  another  special  general  meeting 
would  be  called  on  Friday,  April  4,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  new  Council. 

In  spite  of  what  has  passed,  it  appears  that 
the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  resignation  are 
not  yet  entirely  removed.  The  Commissioners 
of  185 1  on  their  part  applied  to  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and  his 
view  is  stated  in  the  following  document,  and 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  amply  justified  us,  in  our 
last  issue,  in  the  expression  of  the  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  course  followed  : — 


Questions  put  to  the 
Solicitor-General. 


His  Opinion  Thereon. 


"  1.  What    is    the    legal  "  1.  I  think  the  modifica- 

positionof  the  two  Corpora-  tions  as  to  the  tenancy  of 

tions  as  regards  the  tenancy  the    gardens    were  binding 

of    the    gardens,    and    the  agreements,    and    although 

right  to  use  them  in  connec-  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to 

tion  with  the  annual  Exhi-  deciding  what  is   the  right 

bitions  under  the  documents  construction  of  the  resolu- 

above  set  forth  ?  tions,   I  think  both  parties 

"2.   Is   it   competent  for  contemplated    and    agreed 

the  Council  to  resign  as  a  thatthearrangementsshould 

body,  and  for  the  Fellows  last  for  several  y^115.  and 

at    a.    general    meeting    to  are  consequently   operative 

appoint  a  fresh  Council,  or  f?r  ,thf;    present    year.       I 

will  the  resignation  of  the  ,hlnk  the  modifications  for 

Council  in  a  body  leave  the  l872  are  applicable  to  that 

Society  without  a    govern-  year  omv',  .  ,     , . 

ment  ■>  "  2.   I  think  this  can  be 

'            ,             .  ,  done  only  at  the  February 

"3.  Can  the  appointment  meetmf, 

of  an  entirely  new  Council  „      *j  ,hink  it            b    a 

be  legally  effected  by  any  b      faw      authorising      t'he 

alteration  m  the  bye-laws  ?  Coundl  ,Q  fiu  up  va*ancies 

"  4.  Can   the  suggestion  by  resignation  between  the 

of   partial    retirement,   and  February      meetings,      the 

gradually  filling  up  vacan-  Councillors  so  appointed  to 

cies,     be    adopted    if    the  be  re-eligible  in  the  follow- 

Council  think  fit,  under  an  ing  February, 

amendment  of  the  bye-laws,  "4.   I   think  this  can  be 

without    waiting     for    the  done  as  above  mentioned, 

annual    meeting  in   Febru-  "(Signed)     G.  Jessel. 

ary?"  "Westminster,  March  21." 

Conceding,  to    this     opinion    all    the    weight 


due  to  it,  we  think  there  are  means  of 
solving  the  difficulty,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  Council  will  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  a  new 
governing  body  will  speedily  be  elected,  and  we 
have  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
strong  Council,  in  which  horticulture  will  be  well 
and  ably  represented,  may  and  will  be  got 
together.  It  would  be  premature  to  mention 
the  names  selected  by  the  Horticultural  Defence 
Committee,  but  we  are  confident  that  they  arc 
such  as  will  command  the  approval  of  the 
mass  of  the  horticultural  Fellows.  Should  our 
opinions  prove  correct  it  will  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  aid  and 
support  the  new  Council  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  for  horticulturists  to  take  care  that 
their  interests  are  properly  cared  for.  It  is  only 
just  to  the  leaders  of  the  Kensington  party  to 
state  that  they  have  received  the  horticultural 
delegates  appointed  to  wait  on  them  not  only 
with  courtesy,  but  with  a  manifest  desire  to  treat 
them  with  equity  and  fairness. 

Some  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  a  brief 

report  in  the  Daily  Nezvs,  Echo,  and  other  papers,  of  a 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's, 
in  Cromwell  Place,  on  Wednesday,  March  19.  The 
report  was  not  only  brief,  but  inaccurate  in  many 
points,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  use  made  of  the 
names  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  the  action  attributed 
to  them.  Three  delegates  of  the  Horticultural  Defence 
Committee  attended  this  meeting  by  invitation,  but  they 
took  no  part  in  it  individually,  but  only  in  their  collective 
representative  character.  We  should  not  have  referred 
to  this  matter  after  so  long  an  interval,  had  not  Major- 
General  Scott  made  some  allusions  in  his  speech  on 
Wednesday  last  which  were  devoid  of  significance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  apparently  based  on  the  erroneous 
report  we  have  above  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Downie,   Laird  &  Laing  must  be 

complimented  on  the  success  of  their  first  exhibition  of 
Spring  Flowering  Plants,  which  opened  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  and  closes  this 
day  week.  The  Hyacinths  are  the  weak  point,  if  there 
is  one,  these  having  been  got  into  bloom  too  soon,  but 
another  year,  with  the  experience  already  gained,  we 
may  expect  to  see  this  remedied.  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  Crocuses,  and  Tulips  are  well  done,  and 
mixed  judiciously  with  such  subjects  as  Deutzias,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Spiraa,  Narcissus,  Cytisus,  and  such  fine- 
foliaged  plants  as  Dracaenas  and  Cordylines,  and  the 
hardier  forms  of  Palms,  combine  to  make  the  Western 
Transept  as  gay  and  as  attractive  as  could  be  desired. 

A  new  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  corrected  up  to  Jan.  1, 
1873,  has  just  been  published.  It  will  be  supplied 
free  to  Fellows  on  application,  or  by  post  on  receipt 
of  i\d.,  and  to  the  public  for  Is.  l\d. 

In  a  recent  lecture,  delivered  by  M.  G.  Plan- 

CHON  in  Paris,  and  cited  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  the  lecturer  calls  attention  co  the  services 
which  Botany  has  rendered  to  the  study  of  Materia 
Medica.  This  has  been  more  or  less  recognised  in 
all  ages,  but  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
natural  system  of  classification,  by  which  it  is  made 
manifest  that,  in  spite  of  sundry  exceptions,  there  is  a 
general  accordance  between  the  structure  of  plants 
and  the  medicinal  and  other  products  yielded  by  them. 
In  later  times  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  has  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution in  the  determination  and  discrimination  of 
various  drugs,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
rhizomes  of  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  true  from  false  Sarsaparillas  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
recognise  them  by  their  microscopical  characters.  So 
with  Cinchonas,  as  shown  by  the  splendid  and  valuable 
publications  of  Howard,  already  noted  in  these 
columns.  In  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  from  the  non- 
correspondence  in  structure  of  the  best  samples  of  this 
root  with  that  of  any  of  the  species  of  Rheum  asserted 
to  yield  the  drug,  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  the  product  of 
an  unknown  plant  growing  in  Central  Asia. 

Referring  to  New   Foreign   Potatos,   the 

Grocer  states  that  very  considerable  shipments  are  now 
arriving  from  the  island  of  Malta.  They  are  described 
as  being  of  a  better  size  than  the  Lisbon,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  has  not  yet  commenced  ;  and  the  quality 
is  said  to  be  very  good,  and  the  prices  moderate — viz., 
about  \os.  to  I2j.  per  cwt.  ;  some  of  an  inferior  quality 
have  been  sold  as  low  as  7/.  to  8/.  per  cwt. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  in  a  recent  number  of 

the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  has  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  Jackson  that  Ammoniacum  is  produced  in 
Marocco,  the  correctness  of  which  assertion  had 
been  doubted  by  competent  observers.  Mr.  Hanbury 
has,  nevertheless,  traced  the  source  of  the  drug  itself, 
and  Dr.  Leared,  who  lately  travelled  in  Marocco, 
states  that  the  plant  producing  the  drug  (an  Umbellifer 
allied  to  Ferula?)  is  called  in  Marocco  Keith.  The  gum 
is  used  for  incense  by  the  Mahomedans,  but  little  of  it 


finds  its  way  to  Europe.  The  ammoniacum  usually 
met  with  is  produced  in  Persia.  It  is  still  desirable  to 
know  what  is  the  exact  plant  yielding  the  gum  in 
question,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  statement  of 
the  old  Greek  writers  confirmed. 

In    the   number   of  the    Revue    Horticolc  for 

November,  1S72,  M.  Naudin  calls  attention  to  the 
Rhythmic  Alternations  of  Growth  and  Repose 
in  Plants,  comparing  them  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
waves  of  sound  and  other  similar  phenomena.  In 
support  of  his  notion,  M.  Naudin  cites  the  case  of 
Opuntia  Ficus  indica,  which,  at  Collioure,  has  three 
periods  of  growth  during  the  year  with  intervals  of 
repose,  each  period  being  marked  by  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  joint.  In  another  plant — a  species  of  Citron — 
M.  Naudin  has  observed  four  distinct  stages  of  active 
growth  during  the  year,  marked  by  intervals  of  quies- 
cence. The  facts  are  of  course  well  known  to  practical 
men,  and  they  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  study  by 
naturalists.  Thus  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  Croonian 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1857,  and  again  in  a 
discourse  before  the  Royal  Institution  in  1S59  on 
the  Chronometry  of  Life,  shows  that  these  and 
other  "rhythmic  movements  in  plants  as  well  as 
in  animals  are  due  to  corresponding  time-regulated 
nutrition."  These  movements  are  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  external  conditions  of  season,  climate,  &c., 
for  we  see  them  varying  in  degree,  though  still  main- 
taining a  due  proportion  one  with  another,  in  different 
plants  of  the  same  species  growing  together  under  like 
conditions.  The  observations  of  M.  Linsser,  before 
the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  of  which  we  find  an 
abstract  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  France,  have  reference  to  the  same 
points.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  M.  Linsser 
remarks  that  plants  transported  from  northern  to 
southern  regions  are  in  the  latter  districts  earlier  in 
their  development  than  are  the  native  species.  On 
the  other  hand,  plants  of  southern  latitudes  introduced 
to  the  north  lag  behind  the  northern  native  plants 
in  their  development.  Similar  phenomena  are 
observed  in  the  development  of  plants  from  moun- 
tains and  plains  respectively.  As  regards  the  life- 
processes  of  individual  plants,  M.  Linsser  admits  for 
each  plant  two  principal  factors,  hereditary  or  indi- 
vidual habit,  and  the  principle  of  economy.  Where 
the  action  of  heat  has  to  be  made  the  most  of  while  it 
lasts,  owing  to  its  diminished  influence  at  certain  times, 
the  development  of  the  plant  adapts  itself  strictly  to 
the  alternations  of  temperature,  as  in  all  northern 
climates.  When  moisture  is  sometimes  deficient,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heat  being  always  available,  the 
life-processes  of  the  plant  are  adapted  to  the  variations 
of  moisture,  as  in  Madeira.  Lastly,  when  the  climate 
is  such  that  both  heat  and  moisture  have  to  be  econo- 
mized and  turned  to  account  at  the  proper  time,  owing 
to  the  occasional  deficiency  of  both,  as  in  the  steppes 
of  Southern  Russia,  the  plant  adapts  itself  and  its 
time-rate  to  the  peculiar  conditions  so  imposed. 

The   Times  states,  in  reference  to  the  Wild 

Birds'  Protection  Act,  that  a  number  of  men  who 
for  years  have  frequented  Surrey  and  Kent,  &c,  to 
catch  song-birds  and  sell  them  to  London  fanciers,  have 
been  warned  by  the  police  of  the  illegality  of  their 
pursuits,  and  compelled  to  desist.  Their  chief  quarry 
are  finches,  redpolls,  larks,  and  robins,  &c.  The  Act, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1 5th  inst. ,  and  will 
remain  in  force  till  August  next,  will  not  affect 
farmers'  clubs,  who  pay  for  the  destruction  of  the  irre- 
pressible sparrow,  as  these  birds  and  starlings  are  not 
afforded  immunity,  and,  moreover,  bird-catchers  who 
net  sparrows  and  starlings  to  supply  gun  clubs  for 
shooting  practice  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  There  are  82  kinds  of  wild  birds  enumerated 
in  the  schedule  for  protection,  but  larks,  linnets,  black- 
birds, mistleto  thrushes  and  song  thrashes,  with  some 
other  song  birds,  the  numerous  tribe  of  tits  and 
magpies,  jays,  rooks,  ravens,  wood  pigeons,  and  other 
birds  are  omitted.  Swans  and  wild  ducks  are  pro- 
tected, but  wild  geese  are  not  within  the  category. 

Professor   KiCH,    in   the    experience    derived 

from  a  most  extended  investigation  of  the  relative 
Disinfectant  Power  of  Various  Salts  when 
applied  to  animal  and  vegetable  solids  and  fluids, 
and  also  to  sewage,  states,  as  cited  in  Public 
Opinion,  that  the  greatest  efficacy  and  general 
applicability  will  be  found  in  a  solution  con- 
taining hydrochlorate  of  alumina  with  a  small  quantity 
of  chloride  of  iron.  The  hydrochlorate  of  alumina 
will  serve  to  do  the  general  work  of  a  disinfectant  and 
antiseptic,  while  the  iron  salt  will  absorb  the  sulphur- 
etted compounds  which  arise  from  the  decomposition 
of  some  kinds  of  organic  matter.  Chloride  of  calcium 
is  cheaper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  waste  product  in  all 
alkali  works.  In  this  particular  hydrochlorate  of 
alumina  will,  however,  be  able  to  compare  favourably 
in  the  future,  as  the  result  of  late  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  will  be  to  cause  the  production  of 
large  quantities  as  a  waste  product. 

Diseased  Fruit  have,   not  too  soon,   been 

occupying  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  healih. 
Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily  papers,  Dr. 
Tidy   the  acting  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city, 
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reported  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  food,  and  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  1674  barrels  of  rotten  and  diseased  fig?, 
weighing  no  less  than  187,488  lb.,  and  22  barrels  of 
currants  ;  and  that  490  barrels  of  figs  in  addition  were 
now  lying  at  Custom  House  Quay  in  a  similarly  bad 
condition.  The  fruit  was  used  almost  entirely  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  jam,  and  various 
sorts  of  "  sweetstuff "  which  were  largely  consumed  by 
the  children  of  the  poor.  This  immense  quantity  was 
believed  to  be  but  a  moiety  of  the  unsound  and  un- 
wholesome fruit  now  lying  in  bonded  warehouses,  and 
constantly  being  delivered  out.  It  was  urged  that  a 
frequent  supervision  of  bonded  articles  of  food  was 
imperatively  necessary.  Dried  fruits,  after  being  delivered 
at  the  various  warehouses,  might  remain  in  bond  for 
10  months  or  2  years,  and  no  inspection  was  ever 
made  by  the  wharfingers,  who  did  not  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty,  except  with  the  owner's  consent,  to 
examine  the  goods.  The  result  was  that  the  fruit 
became  completely  rotten  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  and  after  any  sale  the  wharf  premises  were 
strewn  with  thousands  of  maggots.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  market  even  for  rotten  figs.  Dr.  Tidy's 
report,  which  suggested  the  necessity,  in  the  interests 
of  the  owners  and  wharfingers  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  public,  of  some  periodical  inspection  of 
bonded  articles,  and  of  giving  to  the  sanitary  inspectors 
increased  facilities  for  examination  and  destruction  of 
goods  unfit  for  food,  was  referred  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee to  take  such  steps  in  the  matter,  under  the  advice 
of  the  solicitor  and  medical  officer,  as  might  be  thought 
desirable. 

Mr.    Glaisher  remarks   as   follows   on    the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
March  22  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  io,  9  inches.  A  series  of  small  oscilla- 
tions were  experienced  throughout  the  week,  but  none 
of  them  were  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  lowest 
value  was  29  7  inches,  on  the  16th,  and  the  highest 
30  inches,  on  the  20th.  The  mean  daily  values  were 
in  defect  of  the  average  throughout.  The  highest 
temperatures  by  day  averaged  about  460,  and  the 
lowest  at  night  about  344°»  the  daily  ranges 
being  somewhat  small.  The  mean  daily  values 
were  all  in  defect  of  the  average,  their  de- 
partures being  respectively: — 16th,  3°-9  ;  1 7tri, 
I°.3  ;  iSth,  IQ.5  ;  19th,  40;  20th,  2°.7;  21st,  50. 5;  and 
22d,  2°.3.  On  the  22d  the  maximum  temperature  in 
the  sun's  rays  was  1030,  the  minimum  on  grass 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  recording  2640.  The 
weather  was  again  very  dull  and  cloudy,  with  but 
slight  exceptions,  till  the  22d,  this  latter  day  being  on 
the  whole  extremely  fine.  Rain  fell  on  the  16th,  and 
frequent  showers  of  sleet,  snow,  and  rain  on  the  21st, 
the  amount  measured  being,  however,  but  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  With  but  few  varia- 
tions the  wind  blew  persistently  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  with  strong  pressures  at  times.  The  greatest 
pressure  on  the  square  foot  was  21  lb.  on  the  16th,  the 
horizontal  movement  on  that  day  being  nearly 
500  miles. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  53^°  at  Portsmouth  to  450  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  474°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  340  at  Leeds  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  28.^°  at 
Portsmouth,  the  general  average  being  31^°.  The 
mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  160,  vary- 
ing from  25^°  at  Portsmouth  to  1 1°  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  from 
500  at  Portsmouth  to  42^°  at  Bristol,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Norwich,  with  a  general  average  of  43 1°.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  35^°  at  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Hull,  to  320  at  Portsmouth,  with 
an  average  value  of  34^°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  9 4°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  3S0,  the  highest  being  at 
Portsmouth,  400,  and  the  lowest  at  Norwich,  36|°. 
Rain  fell  on  the  first  two  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  at  most  places  ;  at  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
1. J  inch  was  measured,  but  at  Oldham  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  only.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
half  an  inch.  Snow  showers  prevailed  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Hull  on  March  16,  at  Bristol  on 
the  17th,  at  Portsmouth,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Leicester  on  the  21st.  The  weather  has  been  dull 
and  cloudy,  with  rain  and  sleet ;  wind  N.E.,  N.N.E.,  E., 
generally. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
520  at  Paisley  to  44i°  at  Aberdeen,  the  general  average 
being  47^°.  The  lowest  temperatures  varied  from  340 
at  Dundee  and  Leith  to  260  at  Paisley,  with  an  aver- 
age value  of  3 1 4°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  38^*",  the  highest  being  at  Greenock,  394°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  380.  Rain  fell  in  small 
amounts  at  most  places  ;  at  Greenock  half  an  inch 
was  measured  ;  at  Paisley  five-hundredths  of  an  inch 
only  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  48 4°  ;  the 
lowest,  3 1  i°;  the  mean,  390;  and  rainfall  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  » 

The  two  last  numbers  of  M.  Bai  llon's  Instoire 

des  Planks  are  before  us,  containing  monographs  of  the 


following  orders  :— TiliaceEe,  Dipterocarpacese,  Chle- 
naceee,  Ternstrorniaceie,  Bixaceze,  Cistacece,  and  Vio- 
lacere.  The  value  of  this  publication  largely  depends 
on  the  copious  notes  and  bibliographical  references, 
and  on  the  numerous  original  woodcuts,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  The  work  is  a  veritable 
store-house  of  information  regarding  the  orders  of  which 
it  treats,  but  what  life  will  be  long  enough  to  enable 
such  a  woik  to  be  completed  in  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  begun  ?  An  English  translation  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been 
issued  by  Reeve  &  Co. 

The  seventh  Annual  Show  of  the  Taunton 

Deane  Horticultural  and  Floricultural 
Society,  will  be  held  in  Taunton  on  August  14. 

We  gave  not  long  since  some  account  of   a 

Cottage  Window  Gardening  Society,  established 
in  Salford  by  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  Mr.  John 
Edwards,  and  others,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  simple  flowers  in  the  windows  and  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  so  that  objects  of  beauty  might  help  to 
brighten  them,  and  ideas  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  be 
awakened  and  fostered,  especially  in  the  minds  of 
children,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  plants  was  to  be 
specially  entrusted.  Several  hundred  Hyacinth  bulbs 
were  purchased,  properly  potted,  and  distributed 
gratuitously,  with  the  understanding  that  when  in  bloom 
there  was  to  be  a  general  exhibition.  The  show  was 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  Richmond  Lecture 
Hall,  Salford,  and  showed  the  effort  to  have  been  far 
from  in  vain,  not  less  than  250  plants  being  brought 
in  by  the  owners — one  apiece,  of  course— and 
of  these  at  least  100  were  such  as  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  parlour.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  each  particular 
plant  had  grown,  a  fact  that  the  Sanitary  Association 
might  do  well  to  note  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  uncer- 
tainly as  to  the  stimulus  that  had  been  given  to  notions 
of  tidiness  and  pretty  "get  up,"  some  of  the  flowers 
being  trimly  tied  with  ribbon,  others  labelled  with 
tasteful  little  cards,  &c.  A  considerable  number  of 
visitors  paid  their  id.  for  admission,  and  in  due  time 
the  prizes  were  distributed.  These  consisted  of  about 
a  score  of  nicely-established  Hydrangeas,  Vallotas, 
&c,  given  in  person  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Yates,  while 
every  exhibitor  received  a  little  packet  of  some  kind  of 
flower-seed  suitable  for  the  pot  when  the  Hyacinth 
should  be  withered,  with  instructions  how  to  sow  it, 
&c,  Lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  as  to  proper 
soil,  a  gentleman  resident  in  Lower  Broughton  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  supply  every  applicant.  We 
concur  with  the  Manchester  Guardian,  from  whom  we 
cite  these  details,  in  taking  this  movement,  simple  as 
it  is,  to  be  one  of  the  kindliest  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
that  the  day  has  produced,  and  commend  it  heartily  to 
the  practical  sympathy  of  all  right-minded  people.  It 
is  independent  of  sect  or  party,  costs  very  little  except 
personal  labour,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  an  immense 
amount  of  good  result 

A  very  pretty  quarrel,  says  the  Athenirum,  has 

broken  out  between  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society  and  the  Meteorological  Committee.  Some 
years  ago  the  committee  refused  to  give  any  share  of 
the  Government  grant  to  the  Scottish  Society,  and 
now  they  have  lured  into  their  service  "Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  gardener  at  Lews  Castle,"  who  has  hitherto 
supplied  reports  to  the  Edinburgh  meteorologists.  The 
Scottish  Society  asserts  that  the  people  in  Victoria 
Street  lad  bourd  themselves  not  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Society's  observers.  This  Victoria 
Street  denies,  but  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the 
Scotch  are  right  in  saying  that,  as  they  are  too  poor 
to  pay  their  agents  and  the  committee  pays,  all  their 
observers  may  prove  as  faithless  as  the  unpatriotic 
gardener.  As  the  Society  has  gone  to  much  expense 
in  training  its  observers,  it  is  greatlydistressed,  and  has 
called  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  protect  it  against 
the  wicked  encroachments  of  the  committee. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.   Andrew  Murray, 

has  recently  started  on  short  notice  for  Utah  territory. 
We  hope  to  receive  tidings  from  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  look  forward  to  welcoming  him  back  after  no  long 
stay. 

• The  great  quinquennial  Floral  Exhibition 

at  Ghent  commences  this  day.  We  hope  in  our  next 
issue  to  be  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  this  im* 
portant  meeting. 

"It  is  estimated,"  says  the   Temps,  "that  the 

value  of  the  Violets  sold  in  Paris  amounts  to 
587,000^  a  year.  The  average  number  of  bouquets 
disposed  of  is  5,825,000." 


nearly  entire,  serrate,  with  a  cirrhus  at  their  superior 
end.  I  have  to  thank  for  the  beautiful  flower  John  S. 
Bocket,  Esq.,  the  Firs,  Muswell  Hill.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Oncidium  DASYTYLE,  Rchb.  /'.,  supra,  p.  253. 
I  have  now  at  hand  a  fresh,  well-preserved  flower, 
that  enables  me  to  form  a  better  judgment  than  the 
flowers  formerly  received,  which  had  been  sent  perhaps 
too  late,  or  were  injured  in  transit  by  frost.  The  sepals 
and  much  broader  petals  are  whitish-yellow,  with 
beautiful  large  maroon-brown  spots.  The  beautiful 
and  remarkably  long  callus  is  of  a  most  distinct  blackish- 
purple — nearly  black,  but  with  such  a  purplish  indica- 
tion as  is  seen  in  the  fruits  of  Sambucus  nigra.  There 
is  a  thin  covering  of  short  small  hairs.  The  side  lacinicc 
of  the  lip  bear  oblique  chestnut-brown  bars.  The  an- 
terior blade  of  the  lip  is  sulphur  coloured.  The  flowers 
formerly  examined  gave  a  very  different  impression, 
from  their  being  narrower  and  thinner,  so  that  I 
only  remembered  them  from  the  very  odd  thick  callus, 
making  one  think  for  a  moment  of  that  in  Oncidium 
Retemeyerianum.  I  have  to  thank  for  the  flower  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  who  gave  no  further  information  respecting 
the  plant.   //.  G.  Rchb,  J. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

[Continued  from  /.  326.) 
9.  Many  important  practical  consequences  result  from 
the  expansion  which  heat  produces  in  bodies.  In  build- 
ings or  structures  in  which  iron,  for  example,  is  employed 
as  a  material,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  amount 
of  expansion  and  contraction  which  is  produced  merely 
by  the  change  of  the  seasons.  The  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  320  and  700  would  add  an  inch  to  a  rod  of 
iron  350  feet  in  length.  For  a  greater  increase  of  tempe- 
rature the  expansion  would  be  proportionably  more.     If 
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Odontoclossum  mulus,  Rchb.  f.  [Xenia 
Orchidacea,  ii.,  tab.  160). 

The  most  beautiful  variety  of  this  nice  thing  which  I 
ever  saw,  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  graphic  cinnamon 
designs,  on  the  very  gay  yellow  ground-colour  of  the 
flower,  are  quite  unrivalled.  The  bases  of  the  petals 
show  a  beautiful  hieroglyph,  consisting  of  a  line  with  a 
bundle   of  lobes  at  the  top.     The  column  wings  are 


FlC.    80.-— ILLUSTRATIONS   USED   IN    PROFESSOR    DVRR's 
in    1  ORE   (SEli   TEXT). 

the  bars  of  a  furnace  were  fitted  tightly  and  accurately 
into  masonry,  the  masonry  would  be  split  when  the  bars 
came  to  be  heated.  When  a  tire  is  put  on  a -cartwheel 
we  get  the  reverse  effect.  The  tire  is  slightly  too  large 
when  it  is  hot,  and  it  therefore  can  be  slipped  over  the 
woodwork  easily  ;  it  is  slightly  too  small  when  it  is  cold, 
and  it  therefore  obtains  a  firm  grip.  Again,  the  sheet 
lead  used  for  covering  roofs  constantly  tends,  if  the 
roof  be  inclined,  to  slip  down,  in  consequence  ot 
the  heating  action  of  the  sun  upon  it.  The  upper 
edge  of  a  sheet  must  be  fastened  to  keep  it  in  its 
place;  when,  therefore,  the  lead  gets  heated,  the  Lower 
edge  of  the  sheet  is  pushed  a  little  bit  downwards. 
When  the  lead  cools,  its  weight  opposes  its  moving 
upwards  back  again,  and  it  tends  rather  to  gain  the 
necessary  contraction  by  bringing  the  upper  edge  down- 
wards, and  sooner  or  later  consequently  pulling  out  the 
fastening  nails. 

10.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience  that  things 
lighter  than  water  float  when  immersed  in  it.  When 
forcibly  depressed  in  the  water  it  is  equally  a  matter  of 
experience  that  they  will,  unless  prevented,  move  upwards 
again.  Now  in  the  experiment  I  am  about  to  show  you 
I  shall,  by  applying  a  spirit  lamp,  make  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  vessel  warmer  than  thai  in  the  upper, 
and  I  propose  to  show  you  that  it  will  rise  through  it  in 
consequence — not  in  a  compact  mass,  as  if  it  were  a  cork, 
but  otherwise,  after  the  same  fashion  and  for  the  same 
reason.  By  a  simple  contrivance  I  take  up  in  this  glass  tube  a 
strong  solution  of  indigo,  which  will  not,  you  see,  flow  from 
the  bottom  end  of  the  tube  as  long  as  I  keep  my  finger 
securely  on  the  upper  end.  I  introduce  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  to  the  bottom  of  this  thin  glass  vessel  of  water, 
and  I  gently  force  with  my  breath  the  blue  liquid  out  of 
the  tube.  It  lies  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  will  not  mix  for  some  time  unless  I  stir  or 
shake  it,  which  1  am  careful  not  lu  do.  But  almost  imme- 
diately you  see  that  I  ;ipply  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  the  blue  liquid  begins  to  rise 
through  the  water  like  smoke  from  a  lire  (fig.  8o,  I.).  It  h:is 
in  fact  expanded,  and  has  therefore  become  bulk  for  bulk 
lighter  than  when  it  was  cold.     But  as  the  liquid  that  is 
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warmed  rises  you  will  naturally  expect  that  what  is  colder 
will  sink  from  the  top  to  take  its  place,  and  the  experi- 
ment shows  these  descending  streams  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel  as  well. 

11.  I  am  now  going  to  show  you  exactly  the  same 
experiment,  only  in  a  different  way.  The  piece  of 
apparatus  (fig.  So,  h.  )  will  explain  itself ;  the  bottom  flask  is 
filled  with  indigo  solution,  the  open  vessel  at  the  top  con- 
tains ordinary  water.  Two  tubes  (A  A,  B  b)  connect  them. 
These  tubes,  in  point  of  fact,  simply  inclose  and  confine 
the  ascending  and  descending  currents  which  you  saw  in 
the  last  experiment.  I  apply  the  flame  of  my  lamp  ;  the 
blue  liquid  rises  immediately,  and  the  tube  A  A  carries  it 
to  the  surface  of  the  top  vessel,  where  it  floats  without 
mixing,  just  as  oil  would.  I  take  this  thermometer  and 
plunge  its  bulb  into  this  blue  layer,  and  then  into  the 
uncoloured  water  beneath  it,  and  you  see  that  there  is  the 
clearest  possible  evidence  that  the  liquid  at  the  top  is  the 
warmer.  Well,  I  am  sure  you  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  apparatus  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small  hot- 
water  warming  apparatus  ;  and  in  fact  you  may  extend 
the  length  of  your  flow  and  return  pipes  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  the  principle  is  nothing  more  than  what  you  see 
here.    l\\  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 


ON  THE  RECENT  TRANSMISSION  OF 
IPECAC V 'AN  PLANTS  TO  INDIA.* 

In  my  paper  on  the  propagation  of  Ipecacuan 
plants,  and  their  transmission  to  India,  read  before  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December,  1S69,  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  mode  of  sending  them  was  in  pots, 
covered  with  Sphagnum  moss,  and  placed  in  Wardian 
cases,  the  moss  being  tied  with  wire  or  fine  packthread, 
and  the  pots  fixed  down  in  the  case.  The  first  cases 
sent  out  were  packed  in  this  way,  and  all  arrived  at 
their  destination  in  tolerably  good  condition.  In 
order  to  economise  space,  the  plants,  in  the  last  ex- 
portation, were  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  simply 
placed  in  Moss.  The  plants,  after  being  well  watered, 
and  the  superfluous  moisture  removed,  were  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  and  rolled  round  with  fresh  pulled  Sphagnum 
moss,  taking  care  to  keep  the  neck  of  each  plant  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  free  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  stems  damping  by  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  moss.  The  cases  specially  prepared  for 
them,  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  had  a  narrow 
fillet  of  wood  fixed  inside  at  each  end,  6£  inches 
above  the  bottom.  The  under  part  of  each  case,  pre- 
viously pierced  with  fine  ^-inch  holes,  was  firmly 
packed  with  clean  Sphagnum  about  3  inches  deep,  and 
thoroughly  loosened.  The  plants  were  then  arranged, 
the  shortest  ones  in  the  outside,  and  the  tallest  in  the 
centre.  As  each  row  was  completed,  a  piece  of  wood 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick 
was  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  shoulders  of  each  row 
of  plants,  and  press  on  the  edge  of  the  balls,  the  ends 
being  fixed  into  the  end  fillets.  This  method  was 
repeated  till  each  case  was  filled.  If  the  interstices 
are  carefully  packed  as  the  work  proceeds,  such  cases 
will  stand  any  amount  of  shaking,  and  may  even  be 
turned  upside  down  without  injury. 

When  Ipecacuan  plants  are  packed  in  Sphagnum 
moss  without  pots,  a  luxuriant  growth  is  produced 
during  the  voyage,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
warm.  When  such  growth  takes  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  shorten  all  the  tops,  to  prevent  them  pressing  against 
the  glass  j  and  if  side  shoots  are  afterwards  produced, 
they  also  should  be  checked.  The  tops  so  removed 
can  be  prepared  as  cuttings,  and,  if  stuck  into  the  damp 
Sphagnum  of  the  case,  will  root  and  soon  form  plants. 
If  the  leaves  of  the  plants  droop  during  the  voyage, 
in  consequence  of  the  moss  becoming  dry,  an  occasional 
slight  sprinkling  of  water  will  soon  revive  them,  and  on 
reaching  their  destination,  should  it  be  found  that  the 
roots  have  protruded  through  the  moss,  the  specimens 
may  be  planted  without  removing  it.  Some  planted  in 
the  Edinburgh  garden  in  moss  about  iS  months  ago 
are  growing  as  freely  as  those  wholly  in  soil. 

On  November  1,  1S72,  several  cases  were  packed 
for  Calcutta,  containing  6S  Ipecacuan  plants.  One  of 
them,  24.  inches  long,  iS  inches  wide,  and  24  inches 
high,  with  a  span  top,  was  filled  with  plants  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  each  being  rolled  in  Sphagnum  moss. 
Two  other  cases,  of  a  smaller  and  more  portable 
description,  were  made,  as  requested  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son, who  was  then  going  out  to  Calcutta.  These  cases 
were  20  inches  long,  16  inches  broad,  13  inches  deep 
at  back,  and  10  inches  in  front.  One  was  filled  with 
plants  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  rolled  in  moss. 
The  other,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henderson,  was  filled 
with  pot  plants  firmly  packed  in  dark  peat  soil.  Two 
small  boxes,  each  10  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep,  were  likewise  prepared.  One  was  filled 
■with  the  clean  roots  and  stems  of  Ipecacuan,  the  tops 
being  previously  taken  off.  The  roots  were  arranged 
in  layers,  firmly  packed  with  partially  dried  fresh  peat 
soil.  The  other  box  was  filled  in  a  similar  manner 
with  roots  of  the  Exogonium  Purga,  or  Jalap  plant, 
with  instructions  on  reaching  Calcutta  to  cut  them  into 
short  lengths,  and  put  them  round  the  inner  edge  of 
pots. 

The  cases  and  boxes  were  put  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Litster,  who  was  then  going  out  to  Calcutta 
along  with  Dr.  Henderson.  Besides  the  cases  from 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Litster  had  also  charge  of 
one  filled  with  Ipecacuan  plants,  from  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Litster,  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lindsay,  foreman  in  the  propagating  department  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  giving  an  account  of 
the  cases,  Sec,  taken  out  under  his  charge.  The 
details  given  may  prove  interesting  to  those  engaged  in 
sending  economic  or  other  plants  to  distant  countries. 

Mr.  Litster  writes: — "I  reached  Calcutta  on  De- 
cember g,  1S72,  and  had  all  the  cases  unpacked  by  the 
16th,  and  only  two  plants  were  found  to  be  dead.  The 
case  from  Messrs.  Lawson  I  had  to  unpack  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  pots  were  too  small  for  the 
plants,  besides  being  rather  loosely  packed.  The  moss 
about  the  stems  was  slightly  rotted,  and  had  to  be 
removed  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  plant,  all  the 
others  are  in  good  order.  Of  those  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  one  died,  but  all  the  rest  are  very  good.  I 
have  now  (January  3,  1S73)  Sot  x5  cuttings  looking 
well.  These  were  taken  off  during  the  voyage,  and 
were  struck  temporarily  in  the  Sphagnum  moss.  The 
two  small  boxes  with  the  roots  packed  in  peat  soil  were 
in  excellent  order.  The  roots  were  cut  into  pieces, 
and  potted  along  with  the  cuttings,  and  put  into  a  hot- 
bed made  with  fresh-cut  grass,  and  all  are  doing  well, 
the  Exogonium  Purga  particularly  so.  Although  the 
pot  plants  in  the  case  packed  in  peat  soil  are  healthy, 
they  were  much  shaken,  owing  to  the  soil  around  them 
becoming  loose.  The  plant  cases  were  opened  every 
day  when  warm,  and  watered  when  necessary.  The 
cases  packed  with  Sphagnum  moss  without  pots, 
would  have  taken  no  harm  if  they  had  never  been 
opened  at  all.  I  had  to  tie  the  shoots  of  some  of  the 
plants  down,  particularly  those  in  the  flat  cases,  as 
they  were  rather  shallow  for  them. 

"They  had  neither  Cinchona  nor  Ipecacuan  plants 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  here  till  I  brought  them.  We 
have  planted  three  outside,  and  ten  were  sent  off  to  Dar- 
jeeling."  Mr.  Litster  concludes  by  saying  : — "We  had  a 
very  favourable  passage.  I  was  ashore  at  Malta, 
Alexandria,  and  Suez.  Suez  is  a  wonderful  place  con- 
sidering what  a  few  years  has  done  for  it.  There  is  no 
vegetation  near  the  canal  except  the  Tamarix  (pro- 
bably T.  gallica),  and  a  dwarf  species  of  Carex.  At  the 
stations,  where  fresh  water  is  supplied  by  pipes, 
Cucurbitaceous  plants  and  Ipomceas  grow  freely." 
James  McNab. 

Professor  Balfour.stated  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  India  Office  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ipecacuan  plants  transmitted  to  Calcutta  last  autumn 
had  reached  their  destination  in  good  condition.  Dr. 
George  Henderson,  who  is  the  interim  Superintendent 
of  the  Calcutta  garden,  writes  as  follows  : — "All  the 
plants  of  Ipecacuan  I  got  from  you  arrived  in  first-rate 
order,  and  the  two  small  boxes  of  roots  packed  in  soil 
showed  that  the  rhizomes  will  carry  to  India  perfectly 
well  packed  in  that  way.  The  four  roots  and  the  cuttings 
in  one  of  the  boxes  were  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  they  were 
put  in.  Ipecacuan  cultivation  will  soon  make  a  start,  I 
hope,  for  there  are  now  at  Calcutta  and  at  Rungbie 
about  3500  plants,  and  we  ought  to  have  ten  times  as 
many  by  the  beginning  of  next  year." 

In  conformity  with  Dr.  Henderson's  request,  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  means  to  send  to  him  by  post  a  small 
box  about  3  inches  square,  filled  with  rhizomes  of 
Ipecacuan  packed  in  Sphagnum  slightly  damp. 

Mr.  Andrew  JefTray,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  states  that  there  are  3000  plants  of 
Ipecacuan  at  Darjeeling  in  a  healthy  state.  He 
remarks  a  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  and 
also  in  the  hairiness,  and  seems  disposed  to  think  that 
there  are  more  species  than  one  among  the  specimens 
sent  from  Edinburgh.  From  the  dried  leaves  sent  by 
him,  however,  it  seems  evident  that  they  are  mere 
varieties. 


*  Read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  FERNERY. 

Those  horticulturists  who  were  called  upon  to  take 
a  part  in  the  late  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show 
at  Glasgow  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wakefield.  He  it  was  who  presided  at  the  banquet, 
and  performed  the  duties  so  admirably  and  feelingly  as 
to  win  for  him  the  golden  opinions  of  every  one  present  ; 
he  it  was  who  presided  at  the  executive  meetings,  and 
infused  among  its  members  some  of  the  inexhaustible 
spirit  of  activity  with  which  he  is  so  largely  endowed — 
in  a  word,  to  his  influence  and  personal  activity  belongs 
much  of  the  success  of  the  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show  of  1873. 

Readers  will  readily  divine  that  no  man  of  influence, 
who  has  a  great  commercial  undertaking  to  superintend, 
would  give  of  his  valuable  time  to  prosecute  even  so 
laudable  a  work  as  was  involved  in  the  exhibition  referred 
to,  unless  he  was  passionately  fond  of  horticulture.  And 
because  he  values  the  art  of  horticulture  as  an  ennobling 
one,  and  the  labourers  engaged  in  it — many  of  them  at 
least — as  men  of  mark,  he  is  as  ready  and  cordial  at  all 
times  to  act  with  them,  as  he  is  with  men  of  his  own 
social  rank.     This  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  and  fruit  houses  at  East- 
wood Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  fernery 
has  been  constructed.  And  because  the  fernery  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions — because,  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  designs  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  country — it  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  pour- 
trayal  in  the  Gardener?  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  Fulham,  in  designing  and  carrying 
out  the  fernery  in  question,   has   evidently  had    one 


guiding  principle  in  view.  He  has  avoided  the  nook 
and  corner,  the  winding  and  tortuous  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  presented  a  piece  of  groundwork  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  which  can  be  seen  from  certain  salient 
points,  keeping  the  eye  in  constant  exercise  looking  at 
that  detail  and  this  detail,  which  are  not  only  interest- 
ing individually,  but,  looked  at  in  a  group,  present  a 
combination  of  features  the  more  satisfactory  the 
longer  you  look  at  them — like  a  work  of  art  from  a 
master  hand.  A  piece  of  well-conceived,  well-built 
rockery,  ought  to  show  its  principal  features  in  relief 
from  certain  stand-points,  instead  of  being  presentable 
to  the  eye  in  fragmentary  portions  ;  and  how  often, 
rather  how  seldom,  do  we  see  rockwork  of  this 
character  ?  In  some  glen  or  glade  by  the  side  of  a 
winding  stream,  it  is  true,  the  rocky  shelving  some- 
times assumes  a  tortuous  outline  where  the  vision  is 
intercepted  ;  but,  mark,  the  observer  has  in  this  case, 
an  unlimited  groundwork  to  take  his  observations  from, 
he  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  glass  horizon, 
or  to  the  narrow  path  of  a  rock-house,  he  can  ascend 
or  descend  to  the  particular  spot  which  shall  best 
provide  what  his  eye  longs  to  catch.  In  a  given 
space,  necessarily  limited  at  the  best,  the  case  is  quite 
different. 

The  Wakefield  fernery  is  a  parallelogram,  with  its 
two  lofty  sides,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  en- 
gravings (figs.  Si  and  S2),  built  to  assume  a  rocky  face. 
The  one  side  is  carried  out  to  form  the  rugged  edge  of 
a  stream,  which  is  fed  from  the  waterfall  at  one  end  ;  the 
other  side  rises  somewhat  precipitously  from  the  path. 
For  a  depth  of  about  6  feet,  measuring  from  the  roof 
downwards,  the  two  ends  may  be  said  to  be  rugged 
walls,  covered  with  such  suitable  greenery  as  the  Ficus 
repens  [stipulata]  and  that  admirable  Liverwort,  Mar- 
chantia  polymorphs,  which  revels  in  great  luxuriance 
under  the  pressure  of  artificial  heat.  Lower  down,  the 
walls  are  made  to  assume  an  irregular  form,  the 
rocky  shelves  and  boulders  jutting  out,  and  upon  these 
are  placed  suitable  plants  for  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
designed  dislocations.  There  is,  moreover,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  lake,  which  widens  out  from  the  base  of 
the  waterfall,  and  then  contracts  into  a  stream,  over 
which  a  rustic  bridge  is  placed.  The  rocky  formation 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  bridge  is  a  pleasing  pro- 
minence for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  and  the  details  are 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  suitable  description  of 
plant  life  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  whole  design, 
indeed,  is  a  microcosm  of  what  we  might  expect  to  see 
in  Nature,  were  the  same  description  of  plants 
employed.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  so  like  Nature 
as  Nature  itself,  and  when  we  speak  of  it,  it  is  in  a 
comparative  sense.  The  best  designs  of  man  fall  far 
short  in  imitating  the  effect  of — 

"  The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds." 

They,  indeed,  are  Nature's  "luxuries,"  which  the  poor 
can  enjoy  in  common  with  the  rich.  Albeit  it  is  a 
luxury,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  lover  of 
Nature,  to  see  a  bit  of  tropical  verdure  assuming  some- 
what of  an  easy  natural  grace,  with  accessories  showing 
the  least  possible  formality. 

There  are  two  salient  points  in  this  design  at  which 
the  visitor  is  sure  to  steady  himself  and  take 
observations — the  one  from  the  entrance  door,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  Si  ;  the 
other  at  the  extreme  end,  at  the  junction  arch  which 
connects  the  fernery  in  question  with  a  cool  fernery 
beyond — a  bird's-eye  view  of  which  is  represented  at 
fig.  S2.  In  the  former  view,  towering  up  towards  the 
glass  horizon,  is  a  handsome  Seaforthia  elegans  (not 
shown  in  the  figure)  ;  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  are 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  dealbata  and  C.  medul- 
laris,  all  prominently  brought  out ;  shining  out  among 
these  in  light  and  shadow  are  Latania  borbonica  and 
Phccnix  dactylifera  ;  while  perched  away  upon  a  rocky 
boulder  is  a  fine  mass  of  the  S  tag's-horn  Fern  ( Platy  cerium 
alcicorne)  with  a  groundwork  of  Hypnums,  which  do 
admirably  under  the  pressure  of  a  little  artificial  heat — 
quite  as  well,  in  fact,  as  the  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundi- 
folia),  which  quite  eclipses  native  specimens  in  our 
intermediate  stoves.  When  one  sees,  as  introduced 
here,  Hypnum  proliferum  and  Marchantia  polymorpha 
growing  in  loving  company  with  such  exotic  Club 
Mosses  as  Selaginella  densa,  S.  stolonifera,  and  others, 
we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  ground  carpeting  in 
any  description  of  rockery.  A  little  more  lemoved, 
Blechnum  corcovadense  as  well  as  Todea  superba 
stand  out  quite  prominently.  These  associate  agree- 
ably with  the  green  and  white  blotched  Farfugium 
grande  and  the  more  formal  looking  Pandanads,  such 
as  Pandanus  utilis,  P.  elegantissimus,  and  such-like  ; 
but  we  don't  quite  admire  the  masses  of  Begonias, 
which  grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  associates — 
in  fact,  to  coin  a  phrase,  they  look  too  cabbagy,  and  un- 
fortunately predominate  in  almost  every  artificial 
rockery.  The  Musas,  the  Marantas,  and  the  Dracaenas 
are  admirable  companions  for  Palm  and  Fern  life,  and 
seem  to  revel  when  planted  out  in  a  fernery  ;  they  add 
colour  and  feature  to  the  general  greenery,  and  stand 
out  as  special  objects  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  On 
the  other  side  stands  out  prominently  a  fine  Cyathea 
medullaris,  rising  up  among  the  rocky  shelving, 
and  the  tall  Cibotium  Barometz  —  a  most  distin- 
guished Tree  Fern.  These  along  with  Adiantums— 
grand  things  for  springing  from  rocky  recesses— con- 
trast well  with  the  finely-cut  Raphis  flabeliiformis,  and 
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the  handsome  Woodwardia  radicans,  which  sends  its 
fronds  in  graceful  curvature  over  the  jutting  miniature 
precipice.  The  variegated  Irish  Ivy,  too,  is  used  to 
much  purpose  with  the  creeping  Ficus  for  the  clothing 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  wall  in  the  pentagonal 
niche  forming  the  background.  The  bridge  over  the 
running  stream  is  made  exceedingly  picturesque,  with 
the  Musa  and  the  Pandanus  as  vegetable  sentries  along- 
side of  it. 

Turning  to  the  other  illustration  (fig.  82),  there  is  not 
so  much  detail  brought  out  in  the  background,  but  the 
natural  rocky  shelving  is  seen  to  greater  advantage. 
This  in  itself  is  most  pleasing,  and  the  undulations  have 
so  natural-looking  a  sweep,  that  but  for  the  circum- 
scribed space  one  would  think  for  the  moment 
that  they  were  looking  upon  a  veritable  piece 
of  rock  ©f  Nature's  own  heaving  and  Nature's 
own  wearing.  The  dark  shade  0:1  the  left  side  of  the 
illustration  enhances  the  pictorial  effect.  Each  stone 
lies  in  its  natural  bed,  and  the  Ferns  and  Mosses  that 
spring  from  the  various  chinks  add  to  the  charm  of 
grace  which  is  seen  about  it.  On  the  right  side  is  the 
promontory,  wonderfully  pleasing  from  the  perfect  speci- 


1   canopy 
limbs    of 


but  what  can  we  say  ?  we  cannot  ape 
J  like  the  horizon.  There  must  be  the 
strength  to  hold  the  building  together,  and  these  limbs 
I  and  the  rods  and  other  things,  which  we  should  like  to 
i  sweep  out  of  eye-range  altogether,  present  themselves 
to  mar  an  otherwise  admirable  scene.  Mr.  Wakefield 
is  desirous  to  blind  this  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  some  measure,  by  training  such 
creepers  as  the  crimson-scarlet  Passionflower  (Passi- 
flora  kermesina),  and  the  equally  handsome  Tacsonia 
Van  Volxemii,  which  do  so  wonderfully  well  in  most 
places,  and  were  giving  of  their  flowers  here  in  the 
autumn  months  in  great  quantities.  They  are  very 
much  relieved  in  colour  by  the  duller-coloured  Passion- 
flowers— P.  Lemichezii  and  Buonapartea,  which  seems, 
by  the  way,  very  much  like  quadrangularis  ;  and  par- 
ticularly so  by  the  charming  lavender-coloured  Plum- 
bago capensis,  which  flowers  all  up  the  ridges,  and 
heightens  the  flower  effects  considerably.  The  heating 
is  provided  for  by  hot-water,  in  concealed  stacks  of  pipes, 
and  is  sufficient  for  the  plants  which  form  the  clothing. 
All  are  planted  out,  and  Mr.  Fleming  believes  that 
most  of  them  are  doing  better  in  the  planted-out  state, 


broad,  with  revolute  ciliated  edges,  and  a  distinct  white 
central  bind.  Proper  spathe  of  two  equal  broad  valves, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  tube.  Flower 
slightly  fragrant,  the  limb  in  the  cultivated  form  1}— iH 
inch  deep,  the  throat  yellow,  finely  pubescent,  the  divisions 
equal,  blunt,  half  an  inch  broad  ;  the  inner  ones  whitish, 
plain,  marked  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base ;  the  outer- 
yellower  on  the  outside,  wilh  5 — 7  distinct  bright  purple 
stripes,  at  least  three  of  which  nearly  reach  the  tip. 
Anthers  pale  yellow,  |  inch  long,  exceeding  the  pubescent 
filaments.  Stigmas  deep  orange,  rather  fragrant,  equalling 
or  (var.  stigmatosus)  overtopping  the  anthers,  about  J  inch 
long,  narrowed  from  a  filiform  base  to  a  subentire  cuneate 
apex. 

This  is  the  commonly  cultivated  form  of  the  well- 
known  Scotch  Crocus  of  the  gardens.  How  the  name 
Scotch  Crocus  got  to  be  applied  to  it  no  one  seems  to 
know,  but  it  is  used  by  Philip  Miller  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Dictionary  in  1731,  and  the  plant  was  known  a 
century  earlier  to  Parkinson,  who  calls  it  Crocus  vernus 
striatals  vulgaris.  It  is  quite  sterile,  and  is  evidently 
a  form  produced  by  cultivation. 

Var.  r.  argoitaa :  C.  argintcus,  Sabine,  Trans.  Hort. 


Fig.  81. — view  in  mr.  Wakefield's  fernery,  lookinc  eastwards,  and  from  an  eminence. 


men  of  Cyathea  dealbata  that  springs  from  its  centre  ; 
this  is  grounded  with  Mosses  and  Club  Mosses  and  I 
Liverwort  on  the  best  of  terms  one  with  another.  In  I 
the  act  of  unfolding  is  a  huge  leaf  of  the  Banana,  which  I 
adds  a  distinct  feature  to  the  view  produced.  An 
Araucaria  excelsa,  sole  representative  of  the  Coniferre, 
crops  up  here,  and  in  its  stiff  sturdy  dress  looks 
uncomfortable  and  out  of  place  where  all  in  associa- 
tion is  so  easy.  Verschaffelt's  Areca  is  in  a  distinguished 
position,  with  the  Bird's-nest  Fern  as  a  sort  of  copse- 
wood  underneath  it.  The  Gymnogrammachrysophylla 
is  here,  in  good  health  too,  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  its 
"gold-dust"  remaining  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
washings  with  the  syringe ;  nevertheless  Mr.  Fleming, 
the  gardener,  tells  us  that  it  does  not  seem  incommoded 
by  the  loss,  but  grows  with  its  fellows  on  some  of  the 
jutting  ledges.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  hangs  over  with 
considerable  effect,  and  forms  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
adoption  wherever  there  is  artificial  rockery.  To  name 
all  the  plants  that  are  employed  with  effect  would  take 
up  too  much  space.  All  seem,  however,  to  be  used  to 
good  purpose  for  making  prominent  parts  more  promi- 
nent, without  being  introduced  to  conceal  recesses  or 
outlines  that  are  intended  of  themselves  to  give  satis- 
faction to  a  critical  eye. 

The  roof,  like  all  artificial  roofs,  is  objectionable  ; 


than    they    were    doing    aforetime   when    grown 
pots.  J.  A. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— IV. 

The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  spring 
species  and  varieties  of  the  Cyanic  series  with  entire 
stigmas  and  membranous  or  parallelo-fibrose  corm- 
coats,  leaving  for  another  paper  vernus  and  its  allies, 
which  have  reticulated  corm-coats. 

5.  C.  biflorus,  Miller,  Gard.  Diet.,  edit.  7,  No.  4; 
Sabine,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  vii,,  p.  451  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  845  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1256 ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep. 
t.  362  ;  C.  circumscissus,  Haworth,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  i. 
137  ;  C.  atmulatus,  var.  billorus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  ii.  285. — Corm  globose,  \ — \  inch  thick,  all  the  coats 
cut  off  sharply  in  a  ring  a  little  above  the  base,  rigidly 
coriaceous  in  texture,  without  any  trace  of  fibres,  remain- 
ing wrapped  round  the  neck  of  the  corm,  slit  down  into 
shreds  from  above  through  the  upper  half.  Basal  spathe 
none.  Corm-buds  usually' two,  the  top  of  the  flower 
4—6  inches  above  the  summit  of  the  conn,  the  yellowish 
leaf-sheaths  reaching  half  way  up  or  more.  Flowers  in 
the  cultivated  plant  2—4,  and  leaves  5 — 6  to  a  fascicle. 
Leaves  produced  before  the  flowers,  and  overtopping 
them,   falcate  above  the  sheaths,  not  more  than  a  line 


Soc.  vii.,  p.  455,  tab.  2,  fig.  5  ;  C  minimus,  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2994,  but  not  the  true  plant  of  De  Candolle  ;  C.  prtrcox, 
Haworth,  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  t.  2645  ;  C.  lincatus,  Jan. 
Elench.,  p.  1  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1259,  1c.  Germ.  t.  788-9. 
— Less  robust  than  the  type  with  pale  leaf-sheaths,  3 — 4 
leaves  to  a  fascicle.  Flower-limb  about  an  inch  deep  ; 
divisions  with  more  of  a  tinge  of  purple  in  the  ground- 
work, the  outer  with  three  more  distant  stripes  down  the 
back,  the  filaments  scarcely  pubescent.  Stigmas  narrower 
at  the  point,  and  sometimes  rather  cut. 

Wild  in  many  places  in  Central  and  Northern  Italy, 
and  not  unfrequent  in  cultivation.  This  is  the  form  of 
biflorus  which  has  been  placed  amongst  British  plants 
because  it  has  become  established  in  Barton  Park,  in 
Suffolk.  There  is  a  form  just  like  this,  but  with  pure 
white  flowers  (var.  albus,  Herbert)  in  the  Kew  herba- 
rium, gathered  in  Herzegovina  by  /.ohrab,  and  a  plant 
in  Dalmatia,  with  the  segments  more  deeply  tinted 
with  purple  than  usual,  and  without  distinct  stripes, 
which  is  the  C.  Weldeni  of  IIoppc  and  Gay,  and  var. 
purpurascens  of  Herbert,  which  connects  argenteus  and 
Adami. 

Var.  2.  pusillus:  C.  pusillus,  Tenore,  Mem.,  p.  8,  t.  2  ; 
Sabine,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  vii.,  p.  456  ;  Sweet,  Flow.  (lard, 
t.  106;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1257-8. — Scarcely  different  from 
the  last  but  the  flowers  still  smaller,  the  divisions  narrower, 
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the  limb  J — |  inch  long  in  wild  specimens,  the  ground- 
work of  the  segments  whitish,  the  outer  straw-coloured, 
with  three  distinct  purple  stripes  down  the  back  and 
rather  larger  than  the  inner  three,  the  throat  not  always 
yellow,  sometimes  whitish  with  a  violet  tinge.  Leaves 
very  narrow,  and,  like  the  filaments,  not  pubescent. 

A  wild  form  of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  originally 
described  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  by 
Tenore,  but  there  is  no  clear  line  to  be  drawn  between 
this  and  the  last.  There  is  a  third  form  near  Florence 
called  estriatus  by  Herbert,  and  figured  Bot.  Reg.  t. 
19S7,  with  a  flower  as  small  as  in  pusillus,  the  divi- 
sions pale  purplish  without  any  stripes,  marked  at 
throat  with  large  very  distinct  blotches  of  yellow. 

Var.  3.  Adami :  C.  Adami,  Gay,  Bull.  Ferrus.  15,  219  ; 
C.  biflorus,  M.  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc.  Suppl.,  p.  37;  C. 
annulatus,  var.  Adamtcus,  Herbert,  Journ,  Hort.  Soc.  ii. 
285;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3868. — Small  flower  and  very  narrow 
leaves  of  the  last,  the  divisions  often  pale  purple  with- 
out any  distinct  stripe,  yellow  at  the  throat  ;  the  outer 
ometimes  with  3 — 5  distinct  stripes  down  the  back,  but 
ot  marked  so  clearly  as  in  the  South  European  forms, 
heaths  pate.  Anthers  quite  twice  as  long  as  the  glabrous 


an  unusually  extensive  geographical  area,  and  that 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  size  and 
colouring  of  the  flower.  Exceptional  forms  apart, 
biflorus,  minimus,  and  reticulatus  stand  out  distinctly 
in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  from  the  other  Cyanic 
spring  Crocuses,  by  the  distinctly  defined  stripes  down 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments.  The  corm-coats  will 
serve  to  distinguish  biflorus  readily  from  the  two  latter. 
When  the  stripes  fade  it  is  most  like  the  small  forms  of 
versicolor,  but  living  specimens  are  not  likely  to  be 
confounded. 

6.  C.  versicolor,  Gawl.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1110  ;  Sabine, 
Trans.  Hort.  Soc,  p.  457,  tab.  n,  figs.  6 — 9  ;  Godr.  Fl. 
Franc,  hi.  237 ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  259 ; 
C.  fragrans,  Haworth,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  i.  136;  C. 
meridialis,  Hort, — Corm  ovoid,  moderately  large,  the 
coats  splitting  up  in  the  lower  part  into  distinct  fine 
parallel  fibres,  not  cut  off  abruptly  above  the  base.  Basal 
spathe  present.  Buds  under  cultivation  often  two  to  a 
corm.  Top  of  the  flower  6 — 8  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Leaves  4 — 5  to  a  fascicle,  reaching  up  to  a 
level  with  the  flowers,  very  narrow  (under  a  line  broad  at 
the  flowering  time),  with  abroad  keel  and  revolute  edges. 


latest  paper.  C.  crestensis,  of  Eugene,  described  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France, 
vol.  xv.,  p.  190,  is  evidently  a  mere  variety  with  a 
monophyllous  spathe.  The  species  was  already  in 
cultivation  in  the  time  of  Parkinson,  who  calls  it  Crocus 
vernus  albus  versicolor.  Dr.  Klatt  confuses  it  with 
biflorus,  but  it  is  not  only  very  different  in  the  colour- 
ing of  the  flower  but  possesses  a  basal  spathe  and  a 
totally  different  type  of  corm-coat. 

7.  C.  suavcoltns,  Bertol.  Fl.  Ital.  i.  208  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  3S64 ;  Sweet,  Flow.  Gard.  ser.  ii.,  t.  252  ;  Herb,  journ. 
Hort.  Soc.  ii.  260  ;  Pari.  Fl.  Ital.  in.,  p.  231. — Corms 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  last,  about  half-an-inch 
thick,  the  coats  showing  in  the  lower  half  distinct  fine 
parallel  fibres.  Basal  spathe  present.  Buds  under  culti- 
vation 1 — 2  from  a  corm,  bearing  each  2 — 4  flowers  and 
4 — s  leaves.  Top  of  the  flower  5 — 6  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  corm,  the  outer  sheaths  reaching  about  half  way  to 
the  limb,  and  leaves  falcate  above  them.  Leaves  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  flower,  very  narrow  (about  a  line  broad 
at  flowering  time),  with  a  broad  midrib  scarcely  white  on 
the  upper  side,  and  distinctly  revolute  smooth  margins. 
Proper  spathe  of  a  single  broad  clasping  valve,  which 
reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the  tube.     Flower 


Fig.  82. — view  in  mr.  wakefield's  fernery,  looking  westwards,  and  uphill. 


filaments.  Under  cultivation  it  gets  6—j  leaves  to  a 
fascicle,  limb  1  \ — 1  h  inch  long,  blunt  segments  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  anthers  6—7  lines  long. 

A  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  mountains  of  the 
Crimea,  separated  from  biflorus  by  Gay.  and  introduced 
by  him  into  cultivation.  In  the  usual  form  it  looks 
different  from  biflorus  at  first  sight,  and  to  approach 
versicolor,  but  on  closer  examination  is  found  to  agree 
with  the  former  precisely  in  all  essential  characters. 

Var.  4.  tiubigenus  :  C.  nubigerta,  Herb.  Bot.  Reg.  1843- 
Misc.  p.  81  ;  C.  annulatus,  var.  nubigcna,  Herb.  Hort. 
Journ.  ii.  285.  — A  form  which  in  the  specimens  originally 
sent  to  Herbert  by  Mr.  Lander,  from  Mount  Gargarus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  looks  very  distinct.  These  have  a  limb 
scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  the  divisions  nearly 
white,  the  outer  ones  marked  down  the  back  by  a  broad 
keel  of  purple,  not  like  the  clearly  defined  stripes  of  biflo- 
rus, but  a  band  occupying  the  central  third,  and  fading 
gradually  into  the  pale  border ;  stigma*  reaching  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  flower,  filiform  to  the  tip,  reddish  orange. 
Further  specimens  when  cultivated  turned  out  much 
nearer  biflorus,  with  which  it  quite  agrees  in  the  leaves, 
bracts,  and  peculiar  corm-coats  ;  and  other  specimens 
which  I  have  seen  from  Asia  Minor  (gathered  by  Forbes 
in  Lycia,  and  Montbret,  near  Nicea)  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  small  examples  of  the  Caucasian  variety. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  biflorus  covers 


Outer  sheaths  not  reaching  more  than  half  way  up  from 
the  corm  to  the  base  of  the  limb.  Valves  of  the  proper 
spathe  usually  two,  the  inner  much  narrower  than  the 
outer,  sometimes  obsolete.  Flowers  2 — 4  to  a  fascicle, 
decidedly  fragrant.  Tube  2— 3  times  the  length  of  the 
limb,  considerably  exserted  from  the  spathe.  Limb 
x\ — 1|  inch  deep,  naked  and  either  white  or  pale  yellow 
at  the  throat,  the  divisions  bluntish,  g — \  inch  broad,  very 
variable  in  colour  and  marking,  white,  more  or  less 
suffused  with  bright  purple ;  the  outer  deeper  in  colour, 
with  three  faint  feathered  stripes  down  the  back,  or  the 
stripes  confluent  into  a  single,  finely  feather-veined,  broad 
band.  Anthers  yellow,  £ — §  inch  long,  much  exceeding 
the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  bright  orange-yellow, 
equalling  or  overtopping  the  anthers,  the  divisions  3 — 4 
lines  long,  widened  from  a  filiform  base  to  a  cuneate 
entire  tip. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  as  a  garden  plant.  It  is 
restricted  in  its  distribution  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice  and  the  South-west  of  France,  ascending  to  an 
elevation  of  about  3500  feet,  which  is  the  limit  of 
vernus  in  a  descending  direction.  There  is  a  very  full 
account  of  its  varieties  in  Sabine's  paper.  He  names 
and  describes  1 8  and  figures  4,  which  differ  from  one 
another  principally  in  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The 
plants  from  Dalmatia  and  Caucasus  referred  here 
by  Herbert  are  evidently  distinct,  as  he  admits  in  his 


decidedly  fragrant,  the  limb  ij — 1\  inch  deep,  naked  and 
always  deep  yellow  at  the  throat,  the  divisions  subacute 
or  bluntish,  5 — 7  lines  broad,  the  outer  rather  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  inner,  the  divisions  pale  violet-purple, 
the  outer  tinged  with  pale  yellow,  and  3-striped  down  the 
back,  with  two  other  faint  stripes  seen  near  the  base,  the 
inner  with  several  faint  lines,  of  which  only  the  central 
reaches  high  up.  Anthers  yellow,  \  inch  long,  much 
exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  bright  orange- 
yellow,  reaching  the  top  of  the  anthers,  the  divisions  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  widening  from  a  filiform  base  to  a 
denticulate  broad  cuneate  tip. 

A  native  of  the  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  Neapolitan 
States,  little  known  in  cultivation.  It  is  very  near  the 
last,  but  more  fragrant,  more  southern  in  its  geo- 
graphical range,  and  consequently  more  tender  under 
cultivation  here,  the  throat  always  yellow,  and  the 
inner  valve  of  the  spathe  absent.  Dr.  Klatt  joins  it 
with  Imperati,  which  has  a  two-valved  spathe  and  a 
more  incised  stigma. 

8.  C.  minimus,  D.  C,  Fl.  Franc,  in.  243;  Red.  Lil. 
t.  81  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1267  ;  Ic.  Germ.  t.  795,  not 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  2994,  which  is  biflorus  ;  C.  insularis,  Gay, 
Bull.  Fer.  15,  p.  221  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  t.  21  ;  Herbert, 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  261  ;  C.  corsicus,  Vanucci  teste 
Herbert;  C.  nanus,  D.  C,  Syn.  Gall.,  p.  168.— Corm 
ovoid,  verv  small,  the  tunics  dissolving  throughout  into 
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close  fine  parallel  fibres,  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding.  Top  of  the  flower  in  wild  specimens  not 
usually  above  2—3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  conn. 
Outer  sheaths  reaching  about  half  up,  and  leaves  falcate 
above  them.  Conn-buds  always  solitary,  and  rarely  two- 
flowered  in  wild  specimens.  Basal  spathe  present. 
Leaves  3—5  to  a  fascicle,  the  narrowest  of  all  the  species 
(about  hall  a  line  broad),  with  very  revolute  edges  and  a 
narrow  midrib,  appearing  before  the  flowers,  and  equalling 
or  overtopping  them.  Proper  spathe  one-valved,  but 
sometimes  bifid  at  the  apex.  Flowers  not  appreciably 
fragrant.  Limb  $—  1  inch  deep  in  wild  specimens,  1— jj 
inch  under  cultivation,  white  and  glabrous  at  the  throat, 
the  segments  equal,  bluntish,  3—4  lines  broad,  very 
variable  in  shade,  the  outer  usually  tinted  with  yellow, 
and  furnished  with  three  broad,  distinct,  feathered  purple 
stripes  down  the  back.  Anthers  yellow,  \ — \  inch  long, 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas 
deep  reddish  orange,  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  the 
anthers,  widened  from  a  filiform  base  to  a  subentire  or 
toothed  cuneate  tip. 

Frequent  on  the  hills  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
flowering  from  January  to  March.  It  resembles  most 
the  Italian  forms  of  bifiorus,  but  the  leaves  are  dif- 
ferent, the  basal  spathe  is  present,  the  proper  spathe  is 
usually  i-valved,  and  the  corm-coats  are  very  different. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  in  which  the  stigmas  are  the 
most  variable ;  and  I  have  seen  several  specimens 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  would  certainly  have  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  Odontostigma  type.  The 
name  minimus,  as  used  at  one  time  by  Gay  and  the 
elder  Reichenbach,  includes  suaveolens  and  Imperati, 
as  well  as  the  present  plant ;  and  in  England  it  has 
been  confused  with  the  small  forms  of  bifiorus,  one  of 
which  was  figured  for  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
It  seems  pretty  generally  agreed  now  that  in  separating 
from  minimus  a  species  under  the  name  of  insularis 
Gay  was  mistaken. 

9.  C.  banaiiais,  Heuffel,  Flora,  1835,  p.  255  ;  Reich. 
Ic.  Germ.  t.  800-1  ;  Klatt,  Linnsea,  34,  p.  676  (not  the 
plant  so  called  by  Gay,  which  is  C.  byzantinus,  Ker)  ; 
C.  Heuffelliit  Kornicke,  Flora,  1856,  p.  476  ;  C. 
Hen ffelti  amis,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  273. — Corm 
very  small,  globose,  under  half  an  inch  thick  jn  the  wild 
plant,  the"  coats  very  thin  and  membranous  in  texture, 
showing  only  faint  traces  of  parallel  fibre.  Basal  spathe 
absent.  Top  of  the  flower  6—7  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm,  the  membranous  outer  sheaths  reaching  half 
way  up  to  the  limb.  Leaves  suberect,  reaching  to  a  level 
with  the  flower,  not  more  than  2—3  to  a  fascicle,  very 
broad  for  a  Crocus  (sometimes  ;}  inch),  flattish,  the  upper 
surface  green,  the  lower  glaucous,  the  narrow  midrib 
marked  as  a  very  distinct  white  line  on  the  upper  side. 
Proper  spathe  i-valved,  enveloping  the  pale  tube  to  the 
top.  Limb  i\— ii  inch  deep  in  wild  specimens,  glabrous 
and  never  yellow  at  the  throat,  similar  to  that  of  vermis  in 
colouring,  and  equally  variable,  uniform  violet-purple  or 
white,  or  the  two  variously  combined  ;  the  divisions  blunt, 
\ — I  inch  broad,  the  outer  somewhat  exceeding  the  inner. 
Anthers  yellow,  half-an-inch  long,  exceeding  the  glabrous 
white  filaments.  Stigmas  orange-yellow,  equalling  or 
slightly  overtopping  the  anthers,  with  three  short  deltoid 
truncate  lobes. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, at  an  elevation  of  4000—5000  feet,  flowering  on 
the  edge  of  the  snow  in  April  and  May.  It  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  effective  species,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
unknown  in  cultivation,  and  as  it  is  said  to  grow  in 
great  profusion  it  would  be  very  easy  to  introduce. 
Let  me  recommend  some  enterprising  bulb-grower  to 
take  steps  to  procure  a  stock  against  next  spring.  The 
fullest  account  of  the  forms  is  in  Schur's  recent  Flora  of 
Transylvania.  He  names  four  varieties,  founded  on 
the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  versicolor,  concolor, 
niveus,  and  pictus.  The  same  plant  in  Croatia  has  been 
called  C.  vittatus,  Schlosser,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
this  has  ever  been  characterised.  Though  the  forms  of 
banaticus  run  parallel  with  those  of  vernus  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flower,  and  the  leaf  is  somewhat 
similar,  yet  the  very  different  corm,  fewer  broader 
leaves,  naked  throat,  and  want  of  a  basal  spathe,  will 
readily  distinguish  it.  J.  G.  Baker: 


gome  CorrcsponbtKce. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Lady 
Fellows'  Proxies. — As  you  inserted,  on  Saturday  last, 
Sir  Alfred  Shade's  incorrect  version  of  my  circular  to 
the  lady  Fellows  and  his  comments  upon  it,  and  as  your 
paper  is  seen  by  my  friends  all  over  the  world,  I 
request  that  you  will  give  space  to  my  reply  in  next 
Saturday's  number.  Sir  Alfred  Slade  accuses  me  of 
wishing  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
last  Council,  and  misrepresents  the  words  which  I 
used,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  accusation.  It 
is  painful  to  have  to  make  any  defence  against  such  an 
imputation,  but  as  I  was  in  my  letter  addressing  those 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  I  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  as  well  as  member 
of  the  Council  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  did 
not  occur  to  mc  that  any  doubt  could  arise  as  to  my 
personal  identity.  George  F.  Wilson,  Ileatherbank, 
Weybr'utge  Heath. 

The  True  Scotch  Thistle.— The  subject  of  the 
true  Scotch  Thistle,  its  origin  as  "  the  symbol  dear  " 
to  Scotia's  sons,  and  the  species  originally  intended  as 
the  national  symbol,  has  been  well  discussed  in  the 
late  Dr.  George  Johnston's  Botany  of  the  Eastern 
Borders,  and  though  his  whole  account  is  too  long  for 


transcription,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  all  the 
various  opinions  on  the  point,  I  may  state  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at.  He 
discards  the  tale  of  the  bare-footed  Dane  treading  on  a 
Thistle,  crying  out,  and  thus  alarming  the  sleeping 
Scottish  army,  as  "a  silly  tradition;"  the  historical 
evidence  being  that  the  Thistle  was  first  used  as  the 
badge  of  Scotland  by  James  IV.  It  is  mentioned  in 
this  regard  in  Dunbar's  poem,  entitled  "  The  Thrissell 
and  the  Rois,"  written  in  1503,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter 
of  the  English  King,  Henry  VII.  It  is  there  called 
(( the  awfull  Thrissil — keepit  with  a  busche  of  speiris  ;" 
and  Hamilton  of  Bangour  expressly  states  that  the 
plant  was  the  "monarch's  choice."  James  V.  was  the 
first  king  who  placed  the  Thistle  on  his  coins  (15 14  to 
1542),  the  head  of  a  Thistle  only  being  represented  ; 
but  on  a  coin  of  James  VI.  (1599)  there  are  three 
Thistles  grouped  and  united  at  the  base,  whence  two 
leaves  spread  laterally,  and  the  stalk  of  the  plant  is 
spinous.  On  later  coins  there  is  only  a  single  head, 
but  the  stiff,  erect  form  of  the  flower  has  suffered  no 
change  from  its  first  adoption.  Dr.  Johnston  thus 
sums  up  his  views  on  the  subject : — "  This  evidence 
[from  history,  and  the  Thistle  as  depicted  on  the  coins] 
seems  to  put  Carduus  nutans  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  species  out  of  court,  and  very  much  to  invalidate 
the  claims  of  the  Onopordon,  but  greatly  to  strengthen 
our  belief  that  Carduus  Marianus  {the  Holy  Thistle' 
was  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  national  pride  and 
character,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  plant  and  the  picture  of  the  astist  is 
somewhat  postulatory.  The  bold  motto  ["Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit"]  was  the  addition  of  James  VI.,  and 
Carduus  Marianus  is  almost  the  only  species  that  would 
naturally  suggest  it,  or  that  really  deserves  it  ;  but  I 
suspect  the  reason  for  the  preference  of  C.  Marianus 
[the  Holy,  or  "  Our  Lady's  Thistle  "]  as  the  emblem, 
was  the  fact  of  its  dedication  to  the  mother  of  our 
Saviour,  a  drop  of  whose  milk  (it  was  said)  having 
fallen  on  the  leaves,  imprinted  the  accident  on  those 
white  veins  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  them. 
The  period  at  which  the  Thistle  was  emblazoned  was 
rife  in  these  religious  associations  and  adoptions."  The 
Thistle  that  has  been  planted  round  the  grave  of  Burns 
in  Dumfries  as  the  Scotch  Thistle  is  indeed  Ono- 
pordon Acanthium,  and  this  species,  from  its  tall  and 
stately  growth,  is  generally  carried  in  masonic  pro- 
cessions in  Scotland  ;  but  Dr.  Johnston  was  informed 
by  an  old  mason  that  initiated  gardeners  well  under- 
stood the  Milk  or  Holy  Thistle  to  be  the  true  plant, 
and  they  therefore  usually  stuck  the  heads  of  the  latter 
on  the  strong  spines  of  the  Onopordon.  This  appears 
decisive  of  the  matter,  and  though  C.  Marianus  may 
not  be  a  native  of  Scotland,  Professor  Balfour  states 
that  it  is  now  found  about  the  ruins  of  castles,  in  whose 
gardens  in  the  North  it  was  formerly  cultivated.  Edwin 
Lees,  F.L.S.,   Worcester,  March  21. 

Epidendrum  erubescens. — In  your  report  of  the 
Floral  Committee  at  p.  403  of  your  last  issue,  I  observe 
that  you  allude  to  this  plant,  and  mention  its  shy- 
flowering  propensity.  I  saw  some  healthy  examples  of 
this  plant  last  summer  at  Meadowbank,  near  Glasgow, 
and  I  am  almost  sure  that  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  had 
flowered  it  repeatedly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  been 
flowered  during  the  past  winter  by  Mr.  E.  Culley,  gr. 
to  E.  Salt,  Esq.,  at  Ferniehurst.  The  plant  is  of  a 
curious  habit,  its  globose  pseudobulbs  being  produced 
at  intervals  along  a  creeping  rhizome.  Mr.  James 
Anderson  grows  the  plant  very  well  laid  horizontally 
on  a  bed  of  Sphagnum,  while  Mr.  Culley  prefers  to  let 
his  plant  climb  a  long  block  partly  covered  with  moss, 
in  which  position  it  produced  a  fine  panicle  of  about 
30  blossoms  a  month  or  two  ago.  If  I  am  right  in 
assuming  that  Mr.  Anderson  blooms  this  plant  with 
tolerable  regularity,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  it  at  present  appears  to  be.  F.  W.  B. 

Curtains  for  Fruit  Trees.  —  In  Johnson's 
Gardeners^  Dictionary,  under  the  word  "screens,"  a 
man  at  Knutsford  named  Holmes  is  given  as  the  maker 
of  curtains,  for  fruit  trees,  of  canvas  3  yards  wide.  On 
writing  to  Knutsford  I  find  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  dead, 
and  his  business  is  no  longer  carried  on.  Will  any  of 
your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  where  I  can 
procure  material  of  the  above  kind  of  that  width  ? 
The  price  is  stated  in  the  dictionary  to  be  $d.  per 
square  yard.  Would  scrim  be  sufficiently  thick  and 
warm  for  curtains  for  Peach  trees  in  the  open  air? 
7.  M. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its  Lite- 
rature.—I  must  say  that  I  think  the  "  Old  Exhibitor  " 
is  not  easy  to  please  in  the  matter  of  the  Society's 
publications.  When  the  Proceedings  were  sent  to  all 
the  Fellows,  he  says,  rather  contemptuously,  there  was 
"a  periodical  flood."  When  the  numbers  of  the 
Journal  are  only  sent  to  those  Fellows  who  desire  to 
receive  them,  he  complains  that  the  Fellows'  privileges 
are  "  abridged."  Experience  has,  however,  shown 
that  in  this  matter  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  are  (mite  content  that  their  privileges  should 
be  abridged.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Society  were 
to  print  a  large  issue  of  its  Journal,  it  would  have  to 
draw  money  from  its  prize  fund  for  the  purpose.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  choice  of  abridgment.  Still  we  must  have 
a  Journal  for  those  who  find  it  of  use  to  them,  and  for 


the  special  publication  of  the  Chiswick  reports,  but  we 
print  a  smaller  number  of  copies.  I  think  I  may 
undertake  to  say  that  if  the  "  Old  Exhibitor "  will 
furnish  me  with  his  name  and  address,  he  shall  have 
no  reason'to  complain  on  this  head  for  the  future,  as  far 
as  I  can  assist  him.    W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Hardy  Irises. — We  have  the  two  following  in 
bloom — Iris  tuberosa  and  I.  reticulata,  which  for  colour 
and  beauty  may  well  rank  with  some  of  our  Orchids. 
Could  not  more  of  these  little  gems  be  grown  ?  G.  P. 

Hen  Manure. — I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  application  of  newly-made  hen's 
dung  in  a  liquid  state  to  vinery  and  Peach  borders.  I 
have  doubts  respecting  its  heating  qualities,  as  it  brings 
the  worms  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  applied. 
It  was  a  suggestion  of  my  employer  to  utilise  the 
manure  in  that  way,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poultry 
on  the  place.  But  I  am  afraid  if  it  is  continued  it  will 
hurt  the  roots  of  the  plants.  However,  up  to  the 
present  I  see  no  wrong,  further  than  the  worms  coming 
out  of  the  soil.  The  early  Grapes  are  taking  on  a 
beautiful  colour,  with  strong  short-jointed  wood  and 
enormous  leaves,  the  best  of  the  bunches  weighing 
about  4  lb.  each,  and  the  berries  large  and  plump. 
The  succession  houses  and  Peaches  are  equally  vigorous. 
If  some  of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  give  me 
their  experience,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  W.  P., 
Edinburgh. 

Price  of  Seeds. — Your  correspondent,  "D.  H.," 
must  be  a  very  bad  gardener  or  farmer  if  he  can  only 
get  4  or  5  bushels  of  Peas  from  an  acre.  I  have  myself 
got  over  40  bushels  per  acre  from  rather  poor  clay  land 
in  Sussex,  and  any  good  farmer  who  farms  well  in  a 
good  climate  and  on  suitable  soil  will  get  the  quantity 
I  named,  and  more.  If  "  D.  H."  can  only  get  4  or 
5  bushels,  the  sooner  he  gives  up  both  gardening  and 
farming  the  better.  "  D.  H."  speaks  of  me  "  finding 
fault  with  one  firm."  He  makes  a  great  mistake, — I 
find  fault  with  the  great  majority  of  the  great  seed 
firms.  I  have  no  experience  of  measuring  out  a 
bushel  of  Peas  with  a  pint,  but  I  have  a  pretty  shrewd 
idea  that  most  seedsmen  will  get  64  pints  out  of  a 
bushel.  As  to  the  expense  of  selection  and  improve- 
ment I  have  no  objection  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount 
for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  ^160  per  acre  is  a  reasonable 
price  for  Peas.  The  Emerald  Gem,  too,  could  be  no 
great  "  novelty,"  for  the  firm  sending  it  out  themselves 
speak  of  growing  it  for  "  five  successive  seasons,"  so  it 
must  be  at  least  six  years  old.   G.  A.  II. 

Bull-baiting  was  a  favourite  English  pastime  in 

former  times,  and  there  are  certain  subjects  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  still  exists,  although 
the  immediate  object  is  changed.  Now  "  G.  A.  H." 
seems  to  me  to  be  charged  with  this  spirit,  and  has  let 
off  his  energy  this  season  in  baiting  seedsmen  for  their 
prices.  Perhaps  as  an  amateur  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  other  side,  for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  some  injustice  is  being  done.  As  to  the  high 
prices  charged,  it  very  much  reminds  me  of  the  charges 
made  about  the  price  of  bread  some  time  ago ;  the 
price  of  Wheat  was  given,  then  it  was  calculated  how 
many  loaves  a  quarter  of  Wheat  would  make,  and  we 
were  then  urged  to  expatiate  on  the  exorbitant  profits 
the  bakers  must  make  ;  so  "  G.  A.  H."  takes  a  packet 
of  seeds,  calculates  how  many  seeds  there  are  for 
a  shilling,  and  then  lifts  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  the  profits  of  seedsmen  ;  but  he  does  not  tell 
us  what  prices  seedsmen  give  for  their  seeds  or  Potatos. 
Let  me  give  him  two  instances  that  I  know  of.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  had  some  Potatos  for  sale,  and  he 
asked  and  obtained  from  a  London  house  10s.  a  bushel. 
What  immense  profit  was  there  in  storing  these,  and 
selling  them  out  at  15J.  a  bushel  ?  And  so  with  flower 
seeds.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  eight  or  ten 
guineas  an  ounce  to  be  given  for  Primula  seed,  to  sell 
again.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  with  everything  now-a- 
days,  the  prices  have  gone  up  enormously.  The 
butcher  is  accused  in  the  sarne  way  of  enormous  gains, 
and  this  goes  down  with  those  who  do  not  know  the 
price  of  live  stock  and  the  cost  of  feeding  ;  but  to  those 
who  do,  the  enormity  of  the  profit  is  a  vanishing  quan- 
tity. 2.  As  to  the  charge  of  sending  out  old  things 
under  new  names,  I  do  not  think  that  is  done  wilfully 
in  most  of  the  cases  brought  forward.  It  may  be  very 
well  to  say,  for  instance,  that  certain  Peas  arc  synony- 
mous with  Sangster's  No.  1  ;  but  if  they  are  improved 
strains  I  cannot  call  them  synonyms.  As  to  Sutton's 
Emerald  Gem,  "  G.  A.  H."  is  surely  guilty  of  a  gross 
piece  of  unreasoning.  He  first  of  all  assumes  that 
the  committee  are  right,  which  Messrs.  Sutton 
emphatically  deny.  lie  then  goes  into  an  absurd 
calculation  as  to  amount  per  acre,  and  then  says  it  can 
be  no  novelty,  because  Messrs.  Sutton  have  bad  it  for 
five  years,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  get  up  a  stock,  and  that  when  they  received 
it  five  years  ago  it  may  have  been  but  a  handful.  I 
wonder,  as  he  was  on  the  scent,  he  did  not  attack  the 
case  where  a  very  small  number  of  new  Peas  are  sent 
out  at  a  high  price.  What  a  pretty  arithmetical  pro- 
blem he  might  have  made  as  to  the  value  of  an  acre. 
"  Live  and  let  live  "  is  a  good  maxim,  and  with  the 
vast  competition  there  is  now-a-days,  I  think  we  may 
rely  on  it  that  we  shall  not  be  fleeced  so  outrageously 
as  "G.  A.  II."  and  "J.  II.  P."  would  assure  us  is  the 
case.     And  as  to  the  point  which  has  commenced  the 
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controversy,  it  seems  to  my  obtuse  brain  a  very  different 
thing  to  deliberately  sell  a  Pea  as  one  which  it  is  known 
not  to  be,  and  to  sell  one  which  the  seller  believes 
honestly  to  be  an  improvement  on  those  which  have 
gone  before  it.  Justitia. 

Bachhoffner's  Flower-pot  Holders. — In  this 
simple  contrivance  we  have  a  most  useful  aid  in 
window  gardening,  and  the  decoration  of  rooms  and  con- 
servatories. The  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  S3 
and  S4)  give  some  idea  of  its  character.  The 
holders  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  are 
to  serve  as  temporary  fixtures,  and  these  are  held  by 
a  thumbscrew,  as  shown  in  the  woodcuts.  Fig.  84 
shows  a  form  adapted  to  be  fixed  to  a  window  sash, 
and  by  means  of  its  use  the  window  can  be  opened 
and  shut  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  plant. 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  window  plants 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  Others  are  made  with  a 
long  curved  arm,  which  arm  is  either  single,  or  double 
as  shown  in  fig.  S3  ;  these  admit  of  a  more  open 
arrangement  of  the  materials  used  for  decoration. 
Similar  forms,  single  and  double,  are  made  with  a  flat 
plate  to  be  screwed  up  permanently  against  piers, 
frames,  mullions,  &c,  and  by  the  introduction  of  both 
forms  a  drawing-room  window  may  be  very  elegantly 
fitted  up.  The  temporary  form  maybe  readily  screwed 
on  to  any  shelf,  ledge,  nosing,  or  projection.  The 
inventor  is  Mr.  C.  Bachhoffner,  of  Hatton  Garden 
and  Hollo  way,  by  whom  the  holders  have  been  regis- 
tered, and  by  whom  they  were  exhibited  at  the  recent 


summer  of  1S71,  we  scarcely  got  a  perfectly  ripened 
cob,  and  therefore  we  considered  the  case  hopeless  in 
1872.  But  our  largest  growth  of  Indian  Corn  was  in 
*S59.  when  we  sowed  a  considerable  patch  of  the 
dwarf  Maize  known  as  Cobbett's  Indian  Corn  in  some 
of  our  experimental  plots,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
sown  a  piece  of  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  Holcus 
saccharatus  on  the  adjoining  farm.*  Now  the  experi- 
ments with  these  at  this  time  were  carried  on  on  the 
Cotswolds,  on  the  farm  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  it  may  be  shortly  stated  that  the  corn  ripened 
while  the  Holcus  or  Sorghum  grew  to  the  height  of 
7  feet,  and  absolutely  ripened  its  saccharine  matter. 
Well,  so  satisfied  were  we  of  the  value  of  both  plants 
that  we  sowed  them  again  the  next  year  (1S60),  with 
the  following  results  : — 

"  Last  year  Maize  might  have  been  grown  in  several 
districts  all  over  England,  while  this  year  it  scarcely 
arrived  at  a  state  of  flower.  Only  last  year  wc  were  all 
charmed  with  the  promise  of  a  new  grass  for  soiling  pur- 
poses in  the  Holcus  saccharatus  (Chinese  Sugar-Cane). 
Of  this  plant  we  had  in  the  present  month  (September) 
last  year  samples  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  and  yielding  as 
much  as  50  tons  to  an  acre.  This  year  we  treated  a  few 
in  the  same  way,  and  our  tallest  specimen  has  not  attained 
to  6  inches." 

Now  the  Maize  above  reported  upon  was  the  dwarf 
or  "Forty-day  Maize,"  or  "Cobbett's  Indian  Corn," 
upon  which,  in  1S60,  we  published  the  following  com- 
ments : — 

"It  is  not  so  long  since  Wm.  Cobbett,  whom  all  will 


Bed  1.  The  Vine  pruned  short,  and  the  shoots  trained 
to  a  pyramid  of  fine  foliage. 

Bed  2.  Indian  Corn,  the  larger  sort  in  the  middle,  and 
rows  of  the  dwarf  Maize  around. 

Bed  3.  The  purple  Stramonium,  Datura  Tatula. 

Bed  4.  Castor-oil  plants. 

These  are  all  fine-foliaged  plants,  and,  except  the  Vine, 
which  is  a  permanent  bed,  are  all  grown  in  heat  and 
"  bedded  out ;"  and  to  this  end  March,  or  even  April, 
will  be  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seeds.  We  are  aware 
that  for  bedding  purposes  some  variegated  sorts  of 
Maize  are  used  ;  these  we  hope  to  use  with  the  dwarf 
and  other  sorts  this  season.    7.  B. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  March  26. — On  Wednes- 
day afternoon  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  South  Kensington,  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  certain  bye-laws  approved  by 
the  Council  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  submitted  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  present  Council  to  resign,  and  to 
give  gentleman  Fellows  ot  the  Society,  as  well  as  ladies, 
many  ladies  being  present,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
the  right  to  vote  by  proxy.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
to  exclude  those  who  had  no  right  of  entrance.  During 
the  proceedings  there  was  an  immense  amount  of 
excitement,  developing  itself  at  times  in  a  very  disorderly 
and  we  may  add  very  unfair  manner,  and,  as  the  meeting 
progressed,  the  enthusiasm  and  determination  of  the  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  Council's  policy  respec- 
tively hecame  more  marked  and  demonstrative. 


FlG.    S3.—  DOUBLE-BRANCH    FLOWER-POT  HOLDER. 
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show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington.  The  holders  are  adapted  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  besides  their  use  as  receptacles  for 
plants,  they  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  in  ball- 
rooms, floral  exhibitions,  marquees,  halls,  corridors, 
drawing-rooms,  show-rooms,  art  exhibitions,  public 
bars,  &c.  They  are  further  said  to  be  applicable  for 
holding  drinking  glasses,  cups  and  saucers,  &c,  in 
yachts,  libraries,  smoking-rooms,  and  the  like,  and 
would  be  a  great  convenience  for  invalids  or  smokers, 
if  fixed  or  screwed  upon  arm-chairs,  or  against  the 
sides  of  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. — As  I  have 
had  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  home 
cultivation  of  Indian  Corn,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
placing  the  results  before  your  readers  : — Zea  Mays, 
Maize,  Indian  Com,  is  a  well  known  and  widely  culti- 
vated cereal  or  corn  plant,  and  so  much  is  it  employed 
in  America  that  it  is  there,  par  excellence,  called  "  corn. " 
As  we  now  know  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  a 
derivative  plant,  and  hence  the  vast  number  of  varia- 
tions it  has  assumed  ;  and,  like  Wheat,  some  sorts  are 
remarkably  tall,  while  others  are  greatly  dwarfed.  In 
some  the  "  cobs  "  (as  the  spikes  of  corn  are  called)  are 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  while  the  smaller  or  dwarf  sorts 
scarcely  attain  to  so  much  as  6  inches.  Again,  the 
grain  may  vary  from  a  rich  rose-red  to  reddish 
yellow,  then  yellow  of  all  shades  to  a  pure  white, 
and  two  years  since  (1870)  we  had  all  these  forms 
and  shades  of  colour  in  cultivation,  and  it  being  a  warm 
summer  they  ripened,  and  all  came  true  to  the  sorts 
we  had  planted.  We  may,  however,  mention  in  this 
place,  that  having  repeated  our  experiments  with  what 
by  some  would  be  considered  acclimatised  seed  in  the 


admit  to  be  a  shrewd  observer,  strenuously  advocated  the 
growth  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  he  had  lived  in  Canada  and 
the  States,  where  this  plant  flourishes  charmingly,  and 
this  when  the  winters  were  much  more  severe  than  at 
home.  Well,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than 
tried,  with  such  authoritative  noise  made  about  it  ;  it  has 
failed,  and  why  ?  Not  that  our  winters,  but  our  summers, 
are  more  severe,  our  nights  are  uncertain,  and  we  know 
of  no  month,  even  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
may  not  register  more  or  less  of  frost.  Had  we  a  sharp 
but  decisive  winter,  and  a  summer  suddenly  commencing 
and  maintaining  its  influence  in  the  same  decisive  manner 
as  the  cold  and  heat  of  the  States,  we  might  pass  the 
winter  by  as  of  no  moment  in  the  affair,  it  being,  indeed, 
the  summer  that  decides  the  question." 

In  our  own  experiments  we  have  found  that  this  dwarf 
Maize  in  warm  summers  will  fecundate  and  ripen  every 
seed  in  a  cob,  but  with  a  cold  and  wet  summer  season 
only  a  few  seeds  in  a  cob  swell,  the  truth  probably 
being,  that  the  delicate  tassel  of  pistils  becomes  injured 
on  a  frosty  night,  and  so  fecundation  is  impossible. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Fane,  asks  where  the  seed  of 
this  dwarf  Maize  can  be  obtained.  We  think  our  last 
was  got  from  the  Messrs.  Sutton  ;  at  any  rate,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  procured  through  any 
respectable  seedsman,  and  in  its  cultivation  we  recom- 
mend that,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  our  summer 
weather,  plants  be  raised  in  heat,  and  pricked  out  in 
May.  We  confess  to  a  fondness  for  this  kind  as  a 
bedding  plant,  and  for  some  years  until  last  year  we 
have  had  four  large  beds  under  a  bank  of  shrubs, 
occupied  as  follows  : — 


•  This  latter  crop  was  described  in  a  leader  in  our  journal  for 
October  29,  1859, 


Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill  occupied  the  chair,  Mr. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  who  it  was  expected  would  preside, 
labouring  from  an  attack  of  hoarseness,  after  attending  a 
meeting  that  morning. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  said  that  before  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  proceeded  with,  he  had  a  question  to 
propound  relative  to  the  ladies'  proxies,  and  that  was 
whether  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  intended  to  use  the 
proxies  which  had  been  obtained  by  a  letter  which  he 
would  read  to  them,  and  which  letter  contained  a  partial 
and  therefore  unfair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
That  being  so,  the  proxies  so  obtained  could  not  be  used. 

"  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 
"  March  14,  1873. 
"  Madam,— Many  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
having  complained  that  the  printed  circulars  do  not  reach  them, 
or  at  least  are  not  read,  as  an  old  member,  though  not  on  the 
present  Council,  and  feeling  strongly  that,  whichever  of  the 
suggested  lines  of  policy  be  adopted,  the  necessary  negotiations 
with  the  Commissioners  will  be  conducted  more  successfully  by 
the  existing  Council  than  by  any  new-comers,  however  able,  who 
would  have  their  experience  to  learn,  I  beg  to  call  your  attcption 
to  the  statement  of  the  Council  now  issued,  as  well  as  to  the 
notice  of  an  important  meeting  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  on  the 
26th  inst. 

"  The  bye-laws  of  the  Society  permit  of  your  voting  by  proxy. 
Should  you  desire  to  keep  in  the  Council,  would  you  sign  and 
return  the  enclosed  ? 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  yours  faithfully, 

"  George  F.  Wilson." 

Mr,  Wilson  only  resigned  on  February  n,  1873,  and  the 
Council  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  they 
wished  to  pursue  before  his  resignation,  and  he  thought 
in  fairness  he  should  have  stated  that  he  was  on  the 
Council  at  that  date,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
entire  policy  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  For  that  reason  he  shoujki 
like  to  ask  him  personally  if  he  intended  to  use  the  proxies 
which  had  been  thus  obtained. 
The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  much  better  that  the 
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meeting  should  proceed  at  once  with  the  question 
before  the  meeting.  Mr.  Wilson  had  acted  entirely 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  They  had  had  no  sort  of 
communication  with  him  whatever,  and  as  a  private 
member  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

A  Fellow  :  It  appears  the  date  of  Mr.  Wilson's  retire- 
ment was  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  notice  from  Her 
Maiesty's  Commissioners. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  getting  extremely  irregular. 
I  must  ask  for  a  little  more  order. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  :  I  beg  to  give  a  distinct  answer  to 
the  question  which  has  been  put  by  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay.  I  shall  most  assuredly  use  all  the  numer- 
ous proxies  that  have  been  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
lady  Fellows.  I  also  beg  to  say,  in  addition,  that  I  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  which  a  number  of  words  were 
inserted  which  I  never  used,  and  which  was  intended  to 
make  out  that  I  denied  or  concealed  the  fact  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Council.  So  far  from  having  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  my  words  were — and  I  have  them  with 
me — "as  an  old  member,  though  not  of  the  present 
Council."  I  was,  indeed,  most  careful  in  the  words  used. 
I  did  not  even  ask  the  lady  Fellows  to  vote,  but  I  said, 
"The  bye-laws  of  this  Society  permit  you  to  vote  by 
proxy."  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  shall  most  assuredly  use 
all  the  proxies  I  have  been  entrusted  with. 
A  Fellow  :  A  most  dishonourable  transaction. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  having  read  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  Times  of  Saturday,  March  15,  convening 
this  meeting,  and  containing  the  propositions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it — 

The  Chairman  said  he  found  himself  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  position  in  filling  the  chair  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  had  been  called  upon  by  his  honourable  friend 
at  a  very  short  notice,  and  had  therefore  not  had  time  to 
put  quite  in  the  order  he  wished  to  have  done  the  obser- 
vations he  had  designed  to  make  to  the  meeting.  He 
joined  the  Society,  as  they  all  knew,  at  a  very  recent 
period,  and  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
on  February  n,  when  the  election  took  place,  he  pur- 
posely abstained  from  attending,  knowing  that  his 
election  was  to  be  opposed,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  letter  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  the 
Council  making  certain  propositions.  When  these  propo- 
sitions were  submitted  to  the  Council  his  first  impres- 
sion was  strongly  against  their  being  accepted.  It  might 
be  asked  why  he  had  changed  his  views?  Simply  be- 
cause another  letter  from  the  Commissioners  was  read  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  in  which  they  entirely  withdrew  their 
original  proposal,  and  which  proposal  formed  the  basis  of 
the  arrangement  submitted  by  the  Council.  That  letter 
having  been  withdrawn  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
acting  with  them  in  the  matter  ;  and  having  looked  more 
into  the  matter  than  he  had  previously  done,  and  the 
difficulties  and  intricacies  with  which  it  was  beset,  he  had 
since  changed  his  opinions  strongly  in  favour  of  the  policy 
proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council.  That  policy  was 
one  of  conciliation  with  the  Commissioners.  The  Society 
had  found  that  its  financial  position  was  such  that  it  was 
not  capable  of  making  a  strong  and  independent  move- 
ment on  its  own  behalf,  which  some  of  its  members 
had  advocated.  His  opinion  was  that  they  had  better, 
under  all  circumstances,  act  harmoniously  with  the  Com- 
missioners' proposals.  According  to  their  original  propo- 
sition they  were  to  receive  from  the  Commissioners  £2400 
a-year,  which  would  probably  have  been  paid  back  again 
as  rent  ;  £2000  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debenture 
debt,  and  a  sum  which  would  amount  to  £1000  a-year 
from  the  sale  of  season  tickets,  making  a  total  of  ^5400  ; 
and  he  took  it  that  would  have  been  a  binding  agreement 
for  the  entire  term  of  the  same.  By  this  means  they 
would  have  found  their  rent  would  have  been  paid,  and 
that  eventually  they  would  have  had  £2000  a-year  to 
expend  upon  the  gardens.  That  would  have  been  the 
result  had  they  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  Council. 
It  might  be  thought  that  whilst  giving  up  this  sum  they 
had  excluded  the  Exhibition  public  from  their  garden 
but  he  was  mistaken  if  it  did  not  turn  out  that 
in  this  they  were  counting  without  their  host, 
He  might  say  that  these  were  the  financial  advantages 
submitted  to  them,  and  which  were  withdrawn  upon 
the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Council,  which 
was  read  at  the  meeting  on  February  18.  But  the 
meeting,  led  by  the  eloquence  of  the  honourable 
Baronet  (Sir  Alfred  Slade),  proceeded,  when  there  was 
no  question  before  the  chair,  to  propose  a  vote  of  cen> 
sure  upon  the  Council  for  having  submitted  these  pro> 
positions  to  the  members.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  could  have  wished  to  pass  that  resolution  upon  any 
Other  ground. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Upon  the  non-adoption  of  the  report. 
The  Chairman  :  Well,  that  is  tantamount  to  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  Council,  and  the  Society  loses  the  whole 
of  the  financial  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  them  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  you  have  now 
excluded  the  whole  of  the  public.  The  Council  felt  that 
they  were  pledged  to  resignation  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox, 
who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual  general  meeting, 
and  they  therefore,  somewhat  hastily,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  resign  their 
seats.  They  did  this  without  examining  fully  into  the 
bye-laws,  and  the  result  was,  they  found  that  there  were 
legal  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  could  only  be  sur- 
mounted by  submitting  new  bye-laws  to  the  Society.  Thus 
they  had  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  give  the 
Fellows  the  means  of  legally  dismissing  them,  if  they 
determined  so  to  do,  and  electing  others  to  fill  their  places. 
They  had  used  no  sort  of  means  whatever  to  obtain  a 
single  vote,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  He  did  not 
believe  that  a  single  member  had  canvassed  for  a  single 
vote.  The  question  before  them  was  the  adoption  or 
non-adoption  of  the  new  bye-laws,  and  it  therefore  became 
his  duty  to  put  them  to  the  meeting  seriatim.  The  first 
new  bye-law  was  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  existing  bye-laws  of  the   Society   numbered 
63  and  82  are  hereby  revoked  and  repealed,  and  the  follow- 
ing bye-laws  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  them." 
Mr.  Lindsay  proposed  that  the  words  n  63  and"  in  the 


new  bye-law  be  omitted.  It  would  save  him  a  great  deal 
ot  trouble  if  he  criticised  what  the  Chairman  had  said 
rather  than  give  them  the  history  of  these  proceed- 
ings, which  he  had  intended  to  do.  He  had  to  thank 
the  noble  Chairman  for  having  thus  facilitated  the  work 
before  him.  It  appeared  that  on  reflection  the  Chairman 
entirely  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  Council,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  involve  him  and 
the  Council  in  a  common  condemnation,  which  it  was 
their  desire  to  do.  It  would  be  within  their  recollection, 
that  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  these  proceed- 
ings were  that  at  the  last  annual  general  meeting  the 
vote  for  the  non-adoption  of  the  report  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  86  to  14.  The  Chairman  then  stated  that  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Council  to  take 
any  other  step  than  that  of  resignation,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  entirely  concurred.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  it  had  resulted  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances 
to  the  Society,  because  the  Chairman  dissolved 
the  meeting  instead  of  adjourning  it.  As  soon 
as  that  meeting  was  over  the  Council  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they  had 
resigned.  In  consequence  of  that  resolution  Sir  Alfred 
Slade  communicated  with  some  gentlemen  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  new  Council,  and  after  some  negotiations 
the  Council  asked  them  to  wait  upon  them,  which  they 
did,  and  the  statements  then  made  were  of  such  over- 
whelming importance  that  he  could  not  pass  them  by 
without  notice.  They  began  by  asking  if  they  could 
suggest  any  way  by  which  the  Council  could  escape  from 
their  difficulty.  A  more  extraordinary  question  he  had 
never  heard  proposed.  Now  the  Council  were  in  this 
dilemma,  that  when  they  dissolved  the  meeting 
they  either  knew  that  they  had  the  power  to  resign, 
or  they  did  not  know  it,  and  if  they  did,  their  conduct  was 
dishonourable  in  adjourning  the  meeting.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  ought  to  publish  their  accounts, 
and  then  we  have  the  extraordinary  statement  that  they 
were  not  answerable  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Society's 
funds !  Let  the  meeting  imagine  this  :  they  were  not 
responsible  for  one  penny  they  spent !  Then  they  arrived 
at  another  dilemma,  namely,  that  by  a  mistake  of  theirs 
the  sum  of  £931  had  been  applied  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
Their  contention  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  not 
answerable  for  their  accounts.  If  that  were  so,  it  was 
indeed  a  difficult  thing  to  have  confidence  in  a  body 
possessing  such  enormous  irresponsible  powers.  The 
Council  had  frittered  away  five  weeks  of  the  Society's 
time  in  making  the  most  abominable  bye-laws 
that  ever  any  public  body  had  yet  framed.  He  was 
anxious  to  say  that  they  were  only  at  that  meeting  to  deal 
with  the  Council  as  a  body,  and  not  as  individuals.  If 
they  had  thought  it  desirable  to  go  out  as  a  body  there 
would  have  been  no  noise,  and  all  irritation  on  the  subject 
would  have  been  spared  on  both  sides,  and  though  Mr. 

Wilson  had 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  request  the  speaker  not 
to  enter  into  anything  not  before  the  meeting  at  present. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  I  say  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  charge 
any  one  man  with  having  failed  in  his  duty,  it  is  necessary 
to  charge  the  secretary,  who  has  promised  to  resign.  I 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  secretary,  in  holding  a  corre- 
spondence between  his  right  and  his  left  hand,  an  insult 
to  the  Society  so  long  as  he  sat  in  his  chair.  I  have 
stated  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  faults  of  the 
Council,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  only 
exist  as  a  Council  by  sufferance  to  carry  on  the  existing 
routine  business  of  the  Society,  and  that  they  have  no 
power  whatever  to  legislate  on  its  behalf.  My  opinion 
and  that  of  the  party  with  whom  I  act,  is  that  the  Council 
is  under  the  sway  of  persons  of  gigantic  influence  as  Com- 
missioners, and  that  they  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  Society  is  insolvent  when  it  is  in  a  solvent  state,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  most  emphatically 
against  any  such  conclusion  being  come  to.  I  have  heard 
that  the  Council  has  conceded  part  of  the  land  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  If  so  they  have  acted  ultra 
vires,  and  the  transaction  must  be  repudiated,  for  they 
had  no  right  to  barter  away  property  belonging  to  the 
Society  without  its  consent,  and  any  such  arrangement 
should  be  ratified  by  a  general  meeting  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  If  the  Council,  acting 
on  their  own  responsibility,  could  bargain  away  one 
part  of  the  Society's  property,  why  not  everything? 
The  thing  is  absurd.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  some 
arrangements  between  the  Council  and  the  Commissioners, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  appeared  in  any  paper  to  which 
the  Society  has  access,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  if  such 
has  been  the  case  it  was  a  most  unwarrantable  proceeding. 
The  way  in  which  the  Council  has  carried  on  affairs  has 
not  been  satisfactory  to  a  single  member,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  their  efforts  had  been  well 
and  properly  directed,  they  would  now  be  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  position.  The  Council  have  proved  them- 
selves unable  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  a 
prosperous  issue,  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Fellows 
present  the  necessity  of  voting  against  the  proposition 
before  the  meeting,  and  passing  a  final  resolution  unani- 
mously which  would  enable  the  Council  to  resign  their 
offices. 

Major-General  Scott,  after  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations, in  the  delivery  of  which  he  was  much  inter- 
rupted, said  :  Three  years  ago  I  foresaw  that  something 
would  happen  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Society,  and  I  put  my  resignation  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  requesting  him  to  send  it  in  as  soon  as  he 
thought  it  was  notfor  the  benefit  of  the  Society  that  I  should 
remain  its  secretary.  Subsequently,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  I  renewed  my  wish  to  retire.  At  this  very 
moment  my  resignation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant- 
secretary,  but  at  the  same  time  I  may  say  I  am  not  one 
bit  certain  whether  I  have  any  right  to  resign  at  all.  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  said  the  Council  should  have 
acted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Why,  what  is  the  ordinary 
way  ?  We  have  got  the  opinion  of  our  solicitors  as  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Council,  and  they  say  that  by  the  bye- 
laws  proposed  we  can  at  once  resign  and  go  away.  But 
the  Exhibition  Commissioners  have  got  just  the  opposite 
opinion  given  them  by  the  Solicitor-General,  and  I  am 


far  from  being  persuaded  that  he  is  not  right.  You 
should  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution  of  thi6 
Council  was  intended  to  prevent  a  section  of  members 
coming  forward  and  creating  a  positive  revolution.  For 
my  own  part  I  shall  not  be  one  bit  astonished  if,  when 
our  resignations  are  given  in,  our  opponents  will  find  they 
can  do  nothing.  However,  I  think  this  is  a  very  unfair 
way  to  attack  us.  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  the 
gentleman  who  attacked  us,  was  of  opinion  that  we  would 
go  out  and  admit  others  one  by  one. 
Mr.  Lindsay:  No,  no. 

Major-General  Scott  :  At  all  events  there  is  a  noble 
lord  who  is  an  acquaintance  of  the  gentleman.  I  know 
that  noble  lord  has  been  in  communication  with  him  on 
the  subject,  and  will  confirm  that  statement. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  that  the  noble  lord  was  not  present 
to  confirm  it. 

Major-General  Scott  :  Well,  at  the  last  meeting  a 
gentleman  made  a  most  extraordinary  attack  upon  me 
because  I  had  been  superintending  soldiers  whitewashing 
the  ceilings  of  the  Exhibition  building.  If  I  had  done  so, 
I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  I  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Liggins  :  I  will  explain.     I  did  not  mean  to 

Major-General  Scott  :  Allow  me.  In  1868  I  find  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  horticul- 
tural world  said  this:— "All  well-wishers  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  receive  the  announcement  as  to  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  scientific  committee  with 
lively  satisfaction."  And  the  same  gentleman  says  :— 
"The  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  seem  to  be  decidedly 
improving,  thanks  to  the  able  management  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scott."  Now,  that  gentleman  has  been  in  treaty, 
at  all  events,  with  the  gentleman  who  has  been  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Council.  He 
must  have,  at  all  events,  seen  I  was  not  such  a  traitor  to 
the  Council  as  has  been  represented.  Then  at  another 
meeting  a  gentleman  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  paid 
to  Lieut. -Colonel  Scott,  R.E.,who  "  had  not  the  courtesy 
to  read  the  report  himself,  but  left  it  to  the  assistant- 
secretary."  It  appears,  according  to  this,  lam  too  proud 
for  my  work  ;  and  of  me  another  gentleman  said  :—"  At 
present  there  is  a  silence  about  his  avocation,  and  his 
salaries  out-of-doors."  Did  the  gentleman  who  said  that 
think  I  was  going  to  tell  them  the  only  salary  I  got  was 
abuser  Major-General  Scott  was  proceeding,  amid  some 
interruption,  when 

Mr.  Liggins  was  afraid  the  words  quoted  by  General 
Scott  were  scarcely  those  which  had  been  used. 

Major-General  SCOTT  :  The  gentleman  knows  what 
is  coming.  I  will  go  on  and  quote  the  report: — "Mr. 
Liggins  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Council  and  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Scott  for  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  their  services."  I  ought,  my  lord,  to 
go  a  Utile  further.  In  1864  I  was  asked  whether  I  would 
come  up  to 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  :  I  rise  to  order.  My  lord,  this 
is  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  we  had  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Major-General  SCOTT  :  Yes,  everything  is  "foreign" 
which  you  don't  like. 

The  Chairman  :  General  Scott  has  been  attacked,  and 
certainly  he  has  a  right  to  defend  himself. 

Major-General  Scott  :  In  1864  I  was  invited  to  come 

up,  and 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  :  May  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  chair?  I  thought  it  was  the 
question  of  the  consideration  of  new  bye-laws. 

The  Chairman  :  General  Scott  has  been  replying  to  a 
personal  attack. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  Then  if  he  is,  why  go  back  to  transac- 
tions which  took  place  in  1864? 

Major-General  Scott  :  I  am  going  to  show  you 
that  this  is  a  transaction  very  much  between  the  Society 
and  the  Commissioners.  When  I  came  here,  my  instruc- 
tions were  to  do  what  I  could  to  assist  this  Society,  and 
in  1868  the  general  opinion  was  that  I  was  assisting  it. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  I  was  accused  of 
charging  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  with  dishonesty 
because  they  did  not  pay  their  rent.  I  have  never  said 
anything  approaching  that,  and,  indeed,  I  never  thought, 
from  the  first  day  I  came  here,  that  you  would  be  able  to 
pay  your  rent.  What  I  did  say  was  this,  that  if  the  Com- 
missioners pointed  out  to  the  Society  the  way  by  which, 
without  endangering  horticulture,  they  could  pay  their 
rent,  then  honesty  ought  to  induce  them  to  adopt  these 
means.  Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  me  with 
reference  to  a  sum  of  £1200— (Cries  of  "£900  ")— which 
was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  as  half  rental  for  the  year. 
I  deny  that  this  sum  was  forgotten  in  any  sense  whate  ver. 
The  assistant-secretary  of  the  Society,  when  that  money 
was  paid,  pointed  out  very  properly  that  it  would  have 
to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  it  was  not  made  as 
profit,  and  it  was  only  not  repaid  by  reason  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  existed.  All  I  have  to  say  in  conclusion 
js  this— Sydney  Smith  advised  the  people  of  a  certain 
Southern  State  in  America  who  repudiated  their  debts  to 
go  about  the  world  with  the  letters  S.S.  stamped  upon 
their  backs.  If  this  Society  does  not  make  arrangements 
to  pay  its  debenture-holders,  and,  without  injury  to  hor- 
ticulture, to  discharge  its  liabilities,  the  time  will  come 
when  gentlemen  who  live  in  London  and  are  interested  m 
horticulture  will  be  afraid  to  go  about  with  a  flower  in 
their  button-hole. 

Mr.  Godson,  sen.,  said  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  1864  the  Society  had  £15.869  to  its  credit. 

Major-General  Scott  :  That  is  not  the  case  by  any 
means. 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  rose  to  second  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  said  that  an  hour's  time 
had  been  wasted  through  the  Chairman  going  back  to 
speak  of  what  occurred  on  February  18,  instead  of 
delivering  a  speech  on  the  business  of  the  day.  On 
February  i8t  when  he  and  his  friends  challenged  the 
Council  to  refute  or  answer  their  arguments,  the  Council 
sat  like  dumb  mice.  Nevertheless,  they  circulated  a 
statement  all  through  England,  which  they  could  not 
substantiate.  That  was  a  most  unfair  method  of  answer- 
ing a  public  discussion.    The  Chairman  had  said  that  the 
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relations  with  the    annual  accounts  the  Society  should  not  be  charged  with  the    Charter;  and  it  was 
;prted  that  was  not    fifteenth  Dart  of  the  life  annual  comoositions.    That  would    new    bve-law.   thev    s 
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Society  was  in  delicate  and  intricate  relations  with  the 
Commissioners.  He  (Sir  A.  Slade)  asserted  that  was  not 
so— that  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Commissioners 
was  laid  down  in  printed  agreements  which  anybody 
could  read  without  rinding  in  them  anything  difficult  or 
intricate.  If  they  were  so,  it  solely  arose  from  those  ill- 
advised  arrangements  concluded  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Council.  Major-General  Scott  told 
them  they  ous;ht  to  pay  their  rent,  but  he  {Sir  A. 
Slade)  stood  there  and  told  them  that  they  had  faith- 
fully, up  to  the  very  letter,  so  far,  paid  their  full  rent 
to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners.  They  had  made  a 
bargain  that  if  after  expenses  and  paying  their  deben- 
ture debt  they  had  any  profit,  they  should  pay  it  to 
the  Commissioners  by  way  of  rent,  and  if  the  Council 
had  j£i.ooo.ooo  to  their  credit  they  dared  not  hand  over 
more  than  the  surplus  profits  of  the  gardens.  They  had 
indeed  been  told  that  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent 
during  the  existence  of  the  agreement.  That  was 
a  gross  mistake,  because  on  the  face  of  the  agreement  it 
was  only  to  be  for  the  coDt  inuance  of  the  annual  exhibitions. 
How  could  the  Council  make  such  statements?  The 
Chairman  said  the  Council  had  not  canvassed  for  votes. 
He  (Sir  A.  Slade)  contended  that  the  Council  had  carried 
on  a  most  extensive  .canvass.— How? — By  circulating,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society,  an  ex  parte  statement. 
General  Scott  told  them  he  did  not  know  he  had  a  right 
to  resign,  but  the  Charter  contained  a  special  clause 
which  enabled  the  secretary  to  resign  his  office. 

Major-General  SCOTT :  Is  that  of  any  importance 
when  my  resignation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant- 
secretary  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  am  obliged  to  go  into  the  matter,  on 
account  of  General  Scott's  observations.  In  the  Charter 
it   is  stated  that   "in  case  of  death  or  incapacity"  the 

Council  m^y  appoint  a  discreet  person 

Major-General  Scott  :  Hear,  hear. 
Sir  A.  Slade  :  "To  fill  the  office  of  treasurer  or  secre- 
tary." As  to  the  ,£931,  he  had  simply  asked,  how  could 
they  pay  ^1200  rent  when  their  surplus  profits  were  only 
^237?  He  got  no  answer,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
Council-room,  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  said  he  was  right, 
and  that  the  money  should  be  refunded.  Why  then  did 
they  not  put  it  in  the  accounts  instead  of  saying  it  was  a 
mistake?  He  had  much  plasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Lind- 
say's amendment,  to  omit  the  words  "63  and,"  because 
bye-law  63  referred  to  voting  by  proxy.  If  people 
were  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy,  it  would  give  the  Council 
the  positive  power  of  nominating  their  successors  ;  in 
fact,  of  putting  any  one  they  liked  upon  the  Council. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  most  positively  denied  that  the 
Council  had  asked  for  proxies.  Such  a  thing  had  not 
been  mooted  at  the  Council  table. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  did  not  say  so.     I  knew  you  had  not 
done  so.     I  said  you  had  canvassed  for  votes. 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  :  Not  one  of  us. 
Sir  A.  Slade  :  May  I  read  for  you — although  prob- 
ably you  would  prefer  I  should  not — a  private  letter,  in 
which  it  is  said  you  did  ask  for  votes  ? 

Mr.  Saunders  assured  Sir  Alfred  Slade  and  the 
meeting  that  the  Council  had  done  nothing  more  than 
circulate  the  statement  as  their  justification. 

The  Chairman  :  I  want  to  place  the  meeting  in 
possession  of  two  facts.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  intricate 
position  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Society.  There 
is  an  Expenses  Committee,  which  manages  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  gardens,  and  which  is  composed  of  three 
members  of  Council  and  three  Commissioners.  The 
chairman  must  be  a  Commissioner,  having  a  casting  vote, 
so  that  they  have  all  the  control  of  the  finances  as  to  the 
gardens.  The  second  fact  is  that  I  am  informed  the 
highest  legal  authority  in  the  country  holds  that  the  agree- 
ment to  admit  the  public  to  our  gardens — the  Com- 
missioners paying  one-twelfth  of  their  receipts  to  the 
Society— still  holds  good. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  was  anxious  to  support  the  propo- 
sition for  vote  by  proxy.  He  had  been  rather  surprised 
at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  that  day.  Let  them 
remember  they  were  votaries  of  the  gentle  art  of  horticul- 
ture, but  let  them  also  recollect  that  they  were  gentle- 
men. He  was  really  much  astonished  at  the  way  in 
which  some  gentlemen  had  been  spoken  of,  and  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  discussed  there  that 
day.  He  should  not  follow  the  example  of  other  gentle- 
men by  fighting  their  old  battles  over  again,  but 
confine  himself  to  the  new  bye-law  respecting  voting  by 
proxy.  He  thanked  the  Council  for  proposing  such  a 
bye-law.  Proxies  were  just  the  thing  for  a  society  like 
theirs.  He  thought  that  by  submitting  some  amendments 
they  might  gain  over  the  Horticultural  Defence  Com- 
mittee. He  should  support  the  bye-law  and  also  an 
alteration  of  bye-law  no,  so  that  they  could  vote  by  the 
agency  of  voting-papers. 

Mr.  W.  Haughton  said  he  had  remarked  that  when  a 
speaker  said  anything  which  was  not  acceptable  to  a 
section  of  the  meeting,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drown  his  utterances  by  clamour.  That  was  not  fair, 
nor  was  the  attempt  conceived  in  good  taste.  He 
was  of  opinion  thai  the  original  cause  of  the  discord 
came  from  the  Commissioners,  and  that  when  the  Council 
thought  they  might  assent  to  some  slight  modifications  of 
those  terms,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  the  proposi- 
tions before  the  Society,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fellows 
and  members  to  consider  calmly  and  without  passion  that 
which  the  Council  had  previously  considered.  He  thought 
that  if  they  did  not  approve  of  any  particular  proposition, 
they  had  no  right  to  say  that  those  who  recommended  it 
were,  in  so  doing,  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  or  were 
doing  that  which  they  ought  not  to  do.  He  had  felt  that 
the  first  two  terms  in  the  Commissioners'  propositions 
were  such  as  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Society.  At  the 
proper  time  he  hoped  to  submit  to  the  Society  some 
slight  modifications  of  those  terms,  which  would,  he 
thought,  meet  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Fellows,  and  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  both  the  Society 
and  the  Commissioners.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
advantages  of  the  original  propositions,  the  noble  Chair- 
man rather  underestimated  them  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 


annual  accounts  the  Society  should  not  be  charged  with  the 
fifteenth  part  of  the  life  annual  compositions.  That  would 
be  a  gift  of  between  ,£700  and  j£8oo  per  annum.  Now,  as  to 
the  proxies,  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  saw  the  noise  and 
tumult,  and  the  attempts  to  drown  the  voices  of  speakers 
by  the  clamour  of  an  organised  clique.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  seize  by  a  coup  d'etat  the  helm  of  the  Society's  affairs. 
He  regretted  that  no  power  existed  by  which  absent 
members  could  vote  by  proxy.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
the  result  of  the  vote  of  February  18  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. He  was  prepared  to  support  the  proposed  change 
in  the  bye-laws,  and  before  he  sat  down  he  begged  to 
express  to  the  Council  his  deep  regret  at  the  way  in  which 
they  had  been  treated  at  that  meeting. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 

Mr.  Blenkins  observed  that  it  must  be  self-evident  to 
any  man  of  common  powers  of  perception  that  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  room  ;  and  it  was  quite  clear — in  fact, 
equally  clear,  that  one  party  was  unwilling  to  hear  what 
the  other  party  had  got  to  say.  To  neither  of  these 
parties  did  he  belong.  He  had  come  up  120  miles  from 
the  country  to  support  the  present  Council,  the  members 
of  which  he  believed  to  be  honourable  men,  and  as  good 
men  as  they  could  have  to  support  and  maintain  the  hor- 
ticultural interests  of  the  country.  His  reason  for  sup- 
porting vote  by  proxy  was  that  he  did  not  think  the 
management  of  the  gardens  should  be  carried  on  solely  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens — a 
system  which  would  make  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
similar  to  the  London  squares — the  home  and  residence 
of  nursery-maids.  In  the  country  they  well  knew  the 
meaning  of  what  was  going  on.  He  did  not  see  why  a 
clique  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
national  Society  like  this. 

A  Member  from  the  country  said  he  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  Chairman  some  reasons  why  the  bye-law 
in  question  should  be  revoked,  as  he  had  heard  a  great 
many  reasons  why  it  should  not. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  a  vote  of  censure  was 
passed  upon  the  Council  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  vote  the  Council  deemed  it  expedient 
to  tender  their  resignations.  Legal  difficulties,  however, 
stood  in  the  way,  and  to  meet  them  certain  bye-laws  were 
proposed. 

A  Fellow  :  Yes  ;  the  proxies. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  in  the  interests  of  horti- 
culture that  the  change  was  proposed.  There  were  3500 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  3000  of  them  lived  in  the 
country.  (A  voice  :  "  No,  no — not  at  all.")  These 
gentlemen  would,  therefore,  if  the  bye-law  was  altered, 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Council.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  this  power  should  be  exercised. 

Mr.  QuiLTER  said  he  had  been  struck  by  the  want  of 
confidence  displayed  by  certain  gentlemen  with  reference 
to  vote  by  proxy.  Surely,  if  the  present  Council  went  out, 
and  these  gentlemen  came  in,  the  proxies  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  as  they  were  in  those  of  the  old 
Council.  He  did  not  see  why  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  in 
London  ;  and  he  might  observe  that  if  one  gentleman 
went  about  the  country  sneaking  for  votes,  any  other 
gentleman  will,  under  the  proxy  system,  have  the  same 
privilege. 

The  Chairman  :  We  had  better  divide  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lindsay  explained  that  the  object  of  his  amend- 
ment was  to  prevent  the  privilege  of  ladies  voting  by 
proxy  being  extended  to  men. 

The  Chairman  :  You  had  better  put  your  amendment 
on  paper. 

Mr.  Lindsay  ;  I  sent  it  two  days  ago  to  the  Council. 
The  effect  of  it  is,  that  bye-law  63  ought  not  to  be 
repealed. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment,  and  the 
result  of  voting  was  as  follows:  — For  amendment,  by 
show  of  hands,  109  ;  by  proxies,  116  ;  total,  225. 
Against,  by  show  of  hands,  53;  by  proxies,  154;  total, 
207.  Majority  for  the  amendment,  18.  The  proposition 
of  the  Council  was  therefore  lost.  The  result  of  the  voting 
was  received  with  loud  cheering. 

The  Chairman  next  submitted  the  following  (No.  2) 
bye-law  : — 

"  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to 
appoint,  by  written  proxy  in  the  form  marked  D  in  the 
appendix  to  the  existing  bye-laws,  any  gentleman,  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  vote  for  him  or  her  at  all  or  any 
general  meetings  of  the  Society." 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  that  as  this  bye-law  was  virtually 
rejected  by  the  vote  just  given,  it  would  be  for  the  Chair- 
man to  put  it  simply  pro  formd. 

The  Chairman  put  the  proposed  new  bye-law,  and  it 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Chairman  then  put  bye-law  No.  3,  as  follows  : — 

"  Any  member  or  members  of  the  Council  may  resign 
his  or  their  seat  or  seats  by  sending  a  written  notice  to 
that  effect,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  ;  and 
every  vacancy  in  the  Council'  by  resignation  under  this 
bye-law  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  if  less  than  half  of  them  resign  at  any  time,  and 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  a  general  meeting,  if  the 
members  of  the  Council  resigning  are  half  or  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  if  half  or  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  resign  at  any  one  time,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  shall  be  called  so  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  such  resignation,  in  order  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  resigning  members  of  the  Council ;  and 
until  such  general  meeting  shall  have  been  held  the 
resigning  members  shall  continue  members  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  be  capable  to  act  as  such." 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  said  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  Chairman  of  his  wish  to  move  an  amendment,  or 
rather  an  addition  to  the  proposed  new  bye-law.  His 
amendment  had  reference  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  it 
was  in  these  words  : — "  Such  resignation  to  be  accepted, 
and  such  election  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
prescribed  by  the  10th  clause  of  the  new  Charter."  All 
he  wanted  was,  that  they  should  walk  in  the  way  of  the 


Charter  ;  and  it  was  most  important  that,  in  framing  a 
new  bye-law,  they  should  not  commit  any  irregulaniy, 
such  as  had  been  committed  in  passing  some  of  the  bye- 
laws  which  at  present  existed.  Election  by  ballot,  he 
might  say,  was  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  10th  clause  of 
the  new  charter. 

A  Fellow,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  seconded 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  W.  Haughton  felt  this  was  an  amendment  with 
two  edges,  because  its  ostensible  object  was,  that  the  elec- 
tion should  be  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Charter  — 
which  must  be  done  in  any  case;  while  the  spirit  of  it 
was,  that  if  one  of  the  Council  resigned,  the  resignation 
must  be  accepted,  whether  the  Society  liked  to  do  so  or 
not.  He  should  not  support  the  amendment,  and  he 
advised  the  meeting  not  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  asked  whether  the  Council,  in 
bringing  forward  this  proposition,  had  had  sufficient  legal 
advice. 

Sir  C.  Daubeny  :  You  may  depend  they  had, 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  would  with- 
draw the  words  he  had  proposed,  if  the  Chairman  thought 
they  were  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman  :  I  confess  I  don't  see  the  point  of 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Haughton  :  No  bye-law  can  affect  the  Charter, 
or  be  in  open  opposition  to  it. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  there  are  several  of 
our  bye-laws  in  opposition  to  the  Charter. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Hardcastle) :  Do  you  withdraw 
your  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Hardcastle  :  I  should  like  to  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  Council  will  follow  the  way  of  the  Charter, 
and  not  adopt  in  the  election  any  mode  different  from  that 
prescribed  by  the  Charter. 

The  Chairman  :  So  soon  as  we  leave  this  room  we 
cease  to  be  a  Council,  our  resignations  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  assistant-secretary,  and  we  then  shall  only  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  until  our  successors  are  appointed. 
It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  course  you  will  adopt  in 
the  meantime. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  as  one  of  the  Council,  observed 
that  the  speakers  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Society 
was  in  the  position  of  tenant  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Commissioners  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  land- 
lord. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Are  we  going  to  have  the  whole  question 
opened  again  ? 

Mr.  Marshall  wished  to  point  out  that  the  result  of 
the  Council  resigning  would  be  practically  as  follows  : 
Clause  8  of  the  Charter  declares  that  "there  shall  for 
ever  be  a  Council."  Well,  if  they  resigned  in  a  body, 
there  would  be  no  Council  ;  was  that  so  or  not  ?  (Voice  : 
"No,"  and  "Certainly  not.")  Well,  all  he  could  say  was 
this,  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  the  Society's  property,  as  the  Society  had 
broken  their  lease. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  Mr.  Marshall  laboured  under  a 
misconception,  and  he  was  surprised  that  any  member  of 
the  Council  could  labour  under  such  a  one.  Before  the 
resignation  was  completed,  the  successors  of  the  present 
Council  would  be  named.  All  they  wanted  was  to  make 
this  bye-law  in  harmony  with  the  Charter.  If  the  Chair- 
man said  he  was  legally  advised  that  the  bye-law  as  it  stood 
was  in  harmony  with  the  Charter,  the  amendment  would 
be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  are  quite  indifferent 
whether  the  words  are  added  or  not. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Then  you  accept  them  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  don't  say  we  accept  them.  [Uproar 
and  confusion  then  ensued  for  some  three  or  four  minutes, 
during  which  Mr.  Fish  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  J 

TheCHAiRM  an  announced  that  he  had  received  a  notice, 
signed  by  five  Fellows,  objecting  to  the  present  mode  of 
voting  upon  the  three  new  bye-laws,  because,  according 
to  the  16th  clause  of  the  Charter,  it  was  required  that  the 
voting  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  As  regards  the  first  two  bye-laws  the 
notice  is  too  late,  but  as  regards  the  third  it  is  in  perfect 
order. 

Some  alterations  having  been  made  in  the  document, 

The  Chairman  said  the  notice  now  only  referred  to 
the  third  bye-law. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  It  is  not  in  proper  form  if  it  only  refers 
to  the  third  bye-law. 

The  Chairman  :  The  notice  has  been  handed  in  by 
five  Fellows,  and  is  signed  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  G.  E.  Blen- 
kins, }.  R.  Fernyhough,  J.  Cox,  and  E.J.  Beale. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  How  are  we  to  vote  by  ballot  ?  Let  me 
tell  Mr.  Wilson  his  proxies  are  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  if  vote  by  ballot  was  demanded, 
the  meeting,  according  to  the  bye-laws,  may  be  adjourned 
for  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  days. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  As  we  are  told  the  Council  are  desirous 
to  resign,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Wilson  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
test. The  only  effect  of  carrying  it  out  will  be  to  give  us 
an  enormous  majority,  and  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for 
five  days. 

Mr.  Godson,  jun.,  said  he  had  come  from  Derbyshire 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  hoped  he  should  not  have  to 
do  so  again. 

A  Fellow  thought  Mr.  Wilson  was  placing  the 
Council  in  an  unpleasant  position,  and  that  the  Loun:il 
were  putting  themselves  in  a  false  and  disagneable 
position. 

After  some  discussion, 

The  Chairman  said  he  now  understood  that  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  amendment,  and  the  demand  for  a  vote  by 
ballot,  had  been  both  withdrawn.  The  main  question, 
therefore,  now  was  the  adoption  of  No.  3  bye-law. 

The  question  was  put,  and  there  appeared— For  the 
bye-law,  93  ;  against  it,  23. 

Sir  A,  Slade  :  I  would  now  ask  the  Chairman  to 
explain  what  the  procedure  will  be  under  which  the 
Council  propose  to  resign,  and  how  we  are  to  elect  a  new 
Council? 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  are  willing  to  facilitate 
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in  every  way  in  their  power  the  election  of  a  new  Council, 
but  they  leave  the  mode  of  procedure  to  the  meeting. 
The  assistant-secretary  is  instructed  to  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  this  importaut  point.  That  is  the  decision  we 
came  to  at  a  Council  meeting. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  According  to  that,  we  are  no  wiser  than 
we  were  before.  We  must  find  it  out  ourselves.  What 
day  will  the  election  take  place  ? 

The  Chairman  :  That  rests  with  you.  The  Fellows 
must  hold  a  meeting. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  find  by  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  pledged  himself  to  call  a  meeting, 
at  which  the  Council  would  tender  their  resignations. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Do  you  dispute  the  accuracy  of  its 
report  ? 

The  Chairman  :  By  no  means, 

Mr.  Haughton  suggested  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society  should  be  summoned  for  Wednesday  next,  at 
which  the  election  of  a  new  Council  should  be  proceeded 
with. 

It  was  arranged,  after  discussion,  that  a  special  meeting 
ihould  be  held  on  Friday,  April  4,  at  3  o'clock. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  amid  the 
confusion  of  breaking  up,  closed  the  proceedings. 

pn  closing  our  report  we  can  but  express  our  sense  of 
the  gross  impropriety  and  unfairness  which  led  a  certain 
number  of  Fellows  present  to  drown  with  noise  and 
clamour  the  utterances  of  any  one  whose  opinions  might 
be  distasteful  to  the  clamourers.  Such  proceedings  are 
quite  unworthy  of  the  Fellows  of  a  Royal  Society  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  art  and  science.  Eds.] 


"Royal  Botanic  :  March  26. — A  lovely  day  and  a 
capital  lot  of  plants  combined  to  make  this  exhibition — the 
first  of  the  season  held  at  Regent's  Park — one  of  the  best 
we  haive  seen  there  for  some  time.  Cyclamens  formed  a 
prominent  featare  of  the  show,  a  large  and  excellent  col- 
lection being  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Little,  of  Twicken- 
ham. This  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James, 
gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  also  staged  some 
very  fine  plants  in  the  class  for  12.  Capital  specimens  of 
Chinese  Primulas  also  came  from  the  above-named  exhibi- 
tors, who  competed  in  the  class  for  6  with  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
gr.  South  Middlesex  District  Schools,  at  Sutton.  In  the 
miscellaneous  class  a  group  of  small  plants  were  shown 
b^  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons.  Of  Cinerarias  some  very 
good  examples  were  shown  by  Mr.  James  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons  ;  and  some  first-rate  pots  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  were  contributed  by  several  exhibitors. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  made  a  fine  display  of  Hyacinths, 
staging  a  large  collection,  and  competing  success- 
fully in  the  nurserymen's  class  with  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son.  In  the  amateur's  class,  a  very  good 
one,  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
gr.  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq. ,  Mr.  G.  Withall,  and 
Mr.  James  Weir.  Tulips  were  also  well  represented, 
both  in  the  amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  class.  Deutzias 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Reeves,  nurseryman,  Acton 
Vale,  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  ;  and  the  prizes  in  the 
class  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  were  well 
contested  by  Mr.  Ward,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq., 
Leyton,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmith, 
Bart.  Forced  shrubs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler ;  and  Azaleas  by  the 
last  named  and  Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
sent  an  excellent  collection  of  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants ;  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Bag- 
shot,  came  a  charming  group  of  Clematis  in  pots. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  and  Mr.  William  Paul  each  sent 
capital  collections  of  small  Camellias,  and  the  latter 
had  also  three  boxes  of  fine  cut  Roses,  and  a  large  basket 
of  beautifully  flowered  plants  of  Lachenalia  tricolor. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  small  group  of  new  plants, 
and  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons  came  a  dozen  and  a 
half  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Mignonette.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware  staged  a  large  and  admirable  collection  of  hardy 
spring  flowers. 


"A  chemical  process,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter,  caused  some  of  the  dissolved  silica  to 
be  precipitated,  and  thus  hastened  the  formation  of  flints. 
These  layers  of  flint  were  formed  at  nearly  regular  inter- 
vals, the  chemical  changes  being  very  uniform.  Again 
another,  and  perhaps  a  principal  means  of  forming  flint, 
was  by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter  which  was 
the  means  of  precipitating  the  silica  held  in  solution  by 
the  sea-water.  I  should  also  mention  that  as  the  oozy 
bed  increased  in  thickness,  what  with  the  weight  of  the 
sea-water  and  the  overlying  mud,  the  lower  beds  began  to 
be  compressed  into  a  solid  form.  As  soon  as  this  took 
place  they  passed  into  real  chalk,  of  which  I  found  myself 
a  part.  That  this  flint  was  originally  soft  you  may  see 
by  its  having  exactly  the  same  kind  of  shells,  &c,  sticking 
in  it  as  you  find  in  the  softer  chalk.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  way  in  which  the  siliceous  material  would  separate 
from  the  limy  mud  by  a  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  When  the  ground  flints  have 
been  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mixed  with  clay, 
in  the  soft  putty-like  condition,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  silica  to  separate  from  the  rest  and  run  together  into 
nodules,  so  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  prevent  [this 
tendency]  by  constant  agitation.  This  exactly  illustrates 
how  the  original  silica  diffused  through  the  original  chalky 
ooze  segregated  into  flint  nodules." 


MattttB  Of  §rjf0rXS. 

Geological  Stories  :  a  Series  of  Autobiographies %  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  J.  E,  Taylor.  London  : 
Hardwicke.  8vo,  pp.  301. 
This  little  book  comprises,  in  small  compass  and  in 
popular  form,  the  history  and  portraiture  of  several  of 
the  principal  geological  formations.  The  plan  of 
making  each  stratum  tell  its  own  stary  fable-wise  is 
apt  to  be  irritating  to  the  reader,  and  here  and  there 
we  trace  evidences  of  the  author  being  embarrassed  by 
his  method  of  procedure.  The  autobiographical  details, 
too,  are  often  extremely  meagre  ;  still  completeness 
was  not  aimed  at,  and  we  may  commend  the  book  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  who  require  a  popular  intro- 
duction to  the  science,  and  an  insight  into  the  specula- 
tions and  observations  of  modern  geologists.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  author's  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
subject,  we  may  cite  the  following  account  of  the 
formation  of  flints  : — 

"  I  should  have  said  that  besides  carbonate  of  lime 
there  were  diffused  through  the  sea-water  other  minerals, 
among  the  rest  one  called  silica,  the  basis  of  common 
sand.  Well,  some  proportion  of  the  minute  animals 
inhabiting  my  native  sea  may  have  used  this  mineral 
instead  of  lime,  so  that  shells  were  formed  of  flint. 
These,  of  course,  fell  to  the  bottom  along  with  the 
others,  and  were  all  mixed  up  together.  By-and-by 
a  chemical  change  look  pi. ire  in  the  thick  mud.  It  seems 
that  the  little  grains  or  shells  of  silica  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  the  lime  and  to  run  together ;  conse- 
quently  the  flinty  little  shells  aggregated  along  the  sea 
bottom,  ami  there  formed  what  are  now  known  as  Mint- 
bands  and  nodules. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Primroses. — Do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  Prim- 
rose as  an  early-blooming  hardy  flower  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  might  be  put  with  much  appropriateness  at  the 
present  day.  In  many  cottage  gardens  I  have  seen  the 
common  yellow  variety  in  full  flower  weeks  ago,  and  in 
quiet  woodland  ways,  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  this  dear  common  flower  is  richly  gilding  the  face 
of  old  Mother  Earth,  like  a  magic  touch  of  Nature  on  a 
fair  picture.  I  think  there  is  no  smile  so  attractive  as 
that  of  Nature  when  dense  masses  of  Primroses  expand 
their  flowers  in  the  early  spring  time, — 

"  In  lightsome  groups,  like  lambs  upon  a  march 
Down  to  the  river's  rushy  side." 

The  improved  cultivated  varieties  come  into  bloom 
earlier  than  the  common  one.  I  have  had  several  in 
flower  for  the  past  three  months,  profusely  blooming 
from  the  old  crowns,  while  they  are  throwing  up  a 
young  growth  that  will  yield  another  period  of  floral 
service  in  April.  Of  late  years  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Primula 
vulgaris,  among  them  some  having  peculiarly  beautiful 
hues  of  colour — crimson,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
and  these  finely  coloured  varieties  bloom  earliest 
of  all. 

Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  uses  that  fine  variety  of  P. 
vulgaris,  known  as  auricuire  flora,  somewhat  largely 
in  forming  his  spring  display,  and  he  reckons  it  as 
among  the  most  precocious  of  his  floral  agents.  It 
is  at  such  a  place  as  Belvoir  that  the  Primrose  displays 
its  quiet  beauty  in  all  its  fullness,  set  down  as  it  is  in 
sheltered  nooks,  nestling  beneath  friendly  branches  of 
underwood,  over-canopied  by  protecting  trees,  and  fed 
abundantly  during  winter  by  their  decaying  leaves.  In 
utterly  exposed  positions,  open  to  sun  and  wind,  the 
Primrose  exists  merely,  it  cannot  thrive  ;  the  surround- 
ings are  too  uncongenial  and  unsuited  to  its  well-being. 
At  Cliveden,  Dropmore,  and  other  places,  where  there 
are  miles  of  woodland  and  shrubbery  walks,  the  Prim- 
rose is  located  under  conditions  eminently  conducive  to 
an  effective  service,  and  a  wealth  of  forms  and  flush  of 
hues  answers  to  the  awakening  notes  of  the  song  of 
spring. 

A  few  of  the  fine  high-coloured  choice  varieties, 
mingled  with  the  pale  primrose  hue  of  the  common  field 
kind,  are  much  to  be  desired  in  such  positions ;  vari- 
coloured seedlings  would  be  certain  to  result  from  the 
fertilisation  that  would  surely  take  place,  and  new 
aspects  of  gladness  would  be  added  to  the  scene.  The 
charming  P.  altaica  should  be  associated  with  the  deeper 
coloured  varieties  also.  Seedlings  from  this  variety — the 
progeny  of  flowers  unassisted  by  artificial  fertilisation — 
show  a  tendency  to  come  undersized  and  of  pale  washy 
colours  ;  but  when  grown  with  others  it  would  in  all 
probability  gain  by  the  association,  and  doubtless 
reproduce  itself,  not  only  in  flowers  of  its  own  peculiar 
hue,  but  in  deeper  tints  of  soft  mauve  deepening  to 
violet.  R.  D. 

"For  a  few  years,"  writes  Mr.  Tillery,  in  a 

contemporary,  (<  I  have  been  selecting  the  different 
coloured  wild  Primroses  from  the  woods,  in  order 
to  cross  and  seed  them  for  raising  brighter  coloured 
sorts.  I  have  filled  three  round  beds  with  plants 
taken  from  a  border  of  seedlings  ;  they  form  by  far 
the  finest  beds  of  early  spring  flowers  I  have  ever 
seen.  All  the  deepest  crimson  varities  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  beds,  and  shaded  off  by  plants  of  different 
lighter  hues  of  red,  mauve,  and  dove-colour.  A  band 
of  golden-yellow  comes  next,  and  the  outside  row 
consists  of  white  and  cream-coloured  sorts.  The 
mild  open  winter  (1871-2)  has  been  favourable  for 
the  early  flowering  of  the  Primrose.  In  the  same 
seed-bed  some  seedlings,  from  a  cross  between  a  dark 
Polyanthus  and  Primula  amcena  cortusoides,  are 
coming  into  flower.  Only  one  plant  has,  as  yet, 
flowered  with  a  distinctive  character,  and  this  is  of  the 
colour  of  a  dark  alpine  Auricula,  with  a  small  yellow 
eye,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  common  Poly- 
anthus. I  believe  we  shall  find  in  the  Primrose  (when 
the  best  coloured  varieties  are  selected)  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  flowers  for  spring  bedding,  and  one 


whose  fragrance  on  a  sunny  day  in  early  spring  is  quite 
refreshing.  On  sheltered  sunny  banks  in  our  wood- 
lands and  lanes  no  flower  in  early  spring  is  so 
much  prized  as  the  Primrose,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  Cowslip  in  the  meadows.  The  Daisy,  the  '  wee 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower'  of  Burns,  is  another 
general  favourite  for  spring  bedding,  and  it  likewise 
makes  a  fine  edging  to  beds  of  Primroses.  The  beau- 
tiful effect  of  these  early  spring  flowers  when  massed 
together  in  beds  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  beyond  the 
glare  and  vulgarity  of  many  of  our  bedding  plants  in 
the  summer  months." 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  March  26, 1873. 
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.  20. — Generally  overcast  and  dull,  'with  the  exception  of  the 

period  between  5  and  8  !p.m..     Windy.    A  little  rain 

at  night 
91. — Very  variable  throughout.     Frequent  showers  .of  rain, 

snow  and  sleet. 
22. — Very  fine,  with  varying  amounts  of  cloud. 
23— Overcast  and  rain   fell    occasionally  in    the  morning. 

Cloudless,  and  very  fine  at  night. 
2.).— A  brilliantly  fine  day.     A  little  thin,  cloud  present  at 

times. 
25.— Hoar-frost  in   morning.      Very  fine  throughout.     Light 

clouds. 
26.— Foggy  in  morning  and    at    night.     Almost  cloudless 

Very  fine. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Sai&m  <§ntraii0ii:s, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.) 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Plants  that 
were  potted  last  month  should  now  be  taking  to  the 
new  soil,  and  will  require  attention  in  the  application 
of  water,  especially  if  the  weather  comes  seasonably 
bright.  Before  applying  it,  allow  the  soil  to  become 
somewhat  drier  than  would  be  safe  with  plants  that 
have  not  been  recently  shifted,  and  that  have  a  mass  of 
hungry  roots  lying  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the 
pot.  It  is  in  this  latter  condition  that  they  are  most 
likely  to  suffer  if  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  especially  if 
drying  winds  are  admitted.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  been  recently  potted,  and  consequently  have 
a  layer  of  soil  betwixt  their  roots  and  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  through  water 
being  a  little  longer  withheld  ;  the  danger,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  that  if  the  new  soil  gets  too  wet 
the  roots  will  not  enter  it,  consequently,  for 
a  time,  after  potting,  when  water  is  required,  it 
is  better  not  to  apply  so  much  as  to  make  the  ball  so 
wet  as  would  be  required  with  plants  that  had  their 
roots  permeating  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  earth  ;  but 
as  much  should  be  given  as  will  just  find  its  way 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  say  in  an  hour  or  so 
after  it  is  applied.  Care  should  also  be  taken  after  water 
has  been  given,  to  see  that  it  has  made  its  appearance 
through  the  pot,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  bottom 
oi  the  ball  getting  over  dry,  in  which  condition  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  plant  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
If  the  weather  is  very  bright,  and  the  houses  areas 
they  ought  to  be,  light  and  dry,  all  newly  potted 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  water  being  sprinkled 
each  morning  amongst  the  pots,  on  the  stage  where 
they  stand,  and  they  will  also  be  benefited  by  the 
house  being  kept  a  little  closer,  especially  by  closing  in 
the  afternoons  an  hour  before  the  sun  is  off  the 
glass.  Plants  of  Azakas  that  have  flowered  early  in 
the  winter  will  now  be  fast  pushing  growth,  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  fire-heat,  regulated  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  nice 
growing  temperature  of  650  to  700  by  day,  even  in  dull 
weather,  allowing  it  to  rise  10°  higher  with  sun-heat, 
giving  the  plants  a  good  syringing  every  afternoon, 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  get  almost  dry 
before  nightfall.  Any  plants  that  require  it  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  Ihey  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of 
growth/  as  by  that  time  their  roots  should  be  at  work. 
Azaleas  differ  from  most  other  hard-wooded  plants  in 
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pushing  little  or  no  roots  until  after  they  have  flowered 
and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  growth,  that  is 
with  plants  that  have  been  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 
For  Azaleas  that  are  making  growth  thus  early  in  the 
season,  I  do  not  recommend  any  shading,  nor  even 
for  such  as  are  in  active  growth  later  in  the  season, 
when  the  days  are  full  length,  and  the  sun  at  its  greatest 
power,  except  under  the  conditions  of  extremely  light 
houses,  and  where  the  small-leaved  varieties  of  the 
Gledstauesii  and  variegata  type  are  grown  ;  for  these 
latter  will  not  do  well  without  shading,  their  leaves 
being  liable  to  scorch.  On  that  account  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  mistake  to  grow  these  latter  varieties,  as  they  are  much 
weaker  in' constitution,  and  slower  growers  than  the 
hybrid  varieties,  which  possess  all  their  good  qualities 
without  any  of  their  faults.  Keep  a  diligent  look-out 
for  thrips,  and  if  any  make  their  appearance  at  once 
syringe  effectually  with  tobacco-water.  Camellias  will 
now  require  shade  and  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere.  Syringe  freely  in  the  after- 
noon. The  cultivation  of  these  plants  in  the  gene- 
rality of  places  is  by  necessity  confined  to  pots  and 
boxes  or  tubs,  and  doubtless  the  system  possesses  the 
advantages  of  enabling  the  grower  to  regulate  to  a 
nicety  their  time  of  flowering,  and  it  also  admits 
of  their  removal  for  decorative  purposes ;  but  for 
a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers,  and  a  vigorous  healthy 
appearance  of  plant,  the  planting-out  system  is  im- 
measurably the  best,  and  where  space  can  be  afforded 
even  for  a  few  plants  to  be  planted  out,  they  will  amply 
repay  for  the  space  they  occupy.  It  is  surprising  how 
even  old  plants  that  have  been  cut  and  mutilated  until 
it  would  be  thought  they  were  past  recovery  will  grow 
and  flourish  as  soon  as  they  get  their  roots  free  to 
ramble,  unconfined  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  pot. 
In  preparing  the  border  for  planting  out  Camellia>, 
use  good  sound  loam,  not  more  than  three  inches  thick, 
from  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture,  and  fibrous  peat  in 
equal  quantities,  mixed  with  sufficient  sand,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  sandy  nature  of  the  loam  and  peat 
used,  to  keep  the  whole  mass  from  becoming  too  close 
through  the  liberal  application  of  water,  which  the 
plants  require.  In  turning  the  plants  out,  the  roots 
should  be  loosened  a  little  from  the  position  they  have 
held  in  the  pots,  yet  must  not  at  this  season  be 
thoroughly  shaken  out,  or  they  will  be  so  much  muti- 
lated as  to  injure  them  seriously  in  making  growth. 
The  new  soil  should  be  rammed  sufficiently  hard  round 
the  ball  of  the  plant  to  give  it  a  consistency  equal  to 
the  soil  the  roots  already  occupy,  otherwise  in  watering 
it  will  find  its  way  through  the  new  soil,  leaving  the 
ball  dry  to  an  extent  that  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
making  satisfactory  growth.  To  make  sure  in  this 
matter,  the  plants  should  be  sunk  2  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  new  soil,  which  will  form  a  sort  of  basin 
round  the  ball  of  the  plant,  insuring  sufficient  water 
getting  to  the  roots  until  they  get  time  to  enter  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  new  soil,  T.  Babies,  South- 
gate,  Middlesex. 

Succulents. — After  a  season  of  rest  and  sunless 
days,  the  genera  Mammillaria  and  Eckinocactus  are 
more  apt  to  rot  than  at  any  other  time.  Therefore  do 
not  attempt  to  repot  any  of  them  yet,  but  examine 
them  carefully,  and  if  any  are  going  off,  cut  out  the 
decayed  part,  and  expose  the  plant  to  the  sun  near  the 
glass ;  water  small  plants  once  a  fortnight.  The 
genera  Cereus  and  Opunlia  require  more  water,  and 
root  more  freely  ;  those  requiring  repotting  may  be 
attended  to  at  once.  In  propagating  Opuntias  it  is 
best  to  cut  them  off  at  a  joint,  and  pot  at  once,  but 
do  not  water  for  a  month,  Cereuses  do  best  if  they 
are  laid  upon  a  shelf  until  they  root.  Stapelias  should 
be  repotted  nowj  it  is  best  to  pot  them  lower  than 
they  were  as  they  root  up  the  stem,  and  many  of  the 
old  roots  die  ;  old  parts  are  best  taken  off,  as  they 
often  decay  and  injure  the  new.  When  insects  get  on 
them  a  very  soft  brush  must  be  used,  and  that 
gently,  as  the  epidermis,  which  is  very  soft,  gets 
injured,  and  in  a  few  days  shows  the  injury  by  turning 
brown  ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  hirsuta 
section.  The  best  compost  for  Stapelias  is  good  loam, 
mixed  freely  with  fine  burnt  ballast  or  soft  brick,  and  a 
dash  of  well  decomposed  leaf-mould.  Cuttings  taken  now 
strike  easily.  Euphorbias  should  be  repotted  now, 
as  their  root-action  has  begun  ;  they  prefer  stronger 
soil  than  Cacti.  Mesembryanthemums  should  be  pruned 
back ;  cut  off  all  winter-made  wood,  and  keep  them 
well  exposed.  The  Aloe  tribe  will  want  more  water, 
with  an  increase  of  sunlight,  especially  at  this  season  ; 
such  sorts  as  A.  pieta,  saponaria,  and.  obscura  require 
careful  looking  after,  for  if  allowed  to  get  very  dry  the 
ends  of  the  leaves  get  spoilt.  Cuttings  may  be  taken, 
and  laid  upon  a  shelf  until  rooted.  Small  Agaves  want 
moderate  watering  ;  large  ones  are  best  nearly  dry, 
though  this  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  them — if  it  be  dry,  water  once 
during  the  month  ;  if  moist,  not  at  all.  J.  Croucher, 
Ham  mersm  ith . 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &>c. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — I  would  particularly 
advise  at  this  season  a  judicious  system  of  spring- 
pruning  young  trees  and  shrubs — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  newer  kinds  of  young  Alders,  Sumachs,  Sophoras, 
Weeping  Ashes,  ordinary  and  golden-barked  ;  Aralias,- 
Laburntvns,  ordinary  and  weeping ;  Birches,  Fem- 
eaved  and  otherwise,  &c.  Spring-pruning  is  equally 
applicable   to    Laurels  in   instances  where,    through 


every  inch  of  growth  being  coveted  to  afford  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  shelter  as  soon  as  possible  after 
planting,  it  is  often  not  advisable  to  prune  at  the  time. 
Therefore  go  carefully  over  all  such  young  trees,  and 
snap  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  young  sprouting 
shoots  at  the  apices  of  all  the  longest  and  most  promi- 
nent or  drawn  branches,  always  excepting,  of  course, 
the  "leaders."  I  am,  it  will  be  seen,  recommending 
the  old  finger-and-thumb  style  of  pruning  Camellias  to 
the  attention  of  planters  and  growers  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  of  merit.  By  these  means  a  very  neat,  uniform 
framework  of  the  future  tree  is  formed  without  resort  to 
the  knife,  or  any  system  of  permanent  wounding  at 
all.  Where  young  trees  are  always  so  prominently 
"under  the  eye"  as  they  are  upon  lawns,  it  will  be 
time  well  and  usefully  spent  to  draw  straggling  branches 
straight,  and  loop  them  into  vacancies,  by  means  of 
matting,  &c.  I  have  here  had  resort  during  the  last  two 
summers,  following  extensive  plantings,  to  mulching  as 
many  of  the  freshly- planted  trees  as  possible  with  the 
short  grass  afforded  by  the  mowing-machine.  This,  if 
sprinkled  not  too  thickly  around  their  boles,  tends 
greatly  to  maintain  a  nice  moisture  around  them  during 
the  hottest  weather,  while  it  does  not  deter  superficial 
rains  from  reaching  the  roots,  when  not  strewn  too 
thickly,  as  I  have  already  said.  During  all  dry,  sunny 
intervals,  following  the  past  moist  weather,  give  to  all 
lately-planted  shrubs  an  occasional  soaking  with  water. 
Where  Privet  Hedges  have  not  been  sheared  back,  let 
this  be  done  forthwith,  and  in  the  case  of  Honeysuckle 
Hedges,  or  lawn  specimens,  clip  them  back  severely  if 
a  late  display  of  bloom,  or  a  more  lasting  one  during 
late  summer  and  autumn,  be  a  desideratum.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  cut  them  back,  however  much  or  long  the 
young  shoots  of  the  current  spring  may  have  grown,  as 
a  future  display  maybe  depended  on.  William  Eaiiev, 
Valentines,  Essex. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry-house. — During  the  present  season 
we  have  not  been  favoured  so  highly  with  that  most 
important  element  in  forcing  operations — sunshine, 
which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  scarceness  of  bees 
in  the  houses — a  scarcity  which  in  some  degree  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  means  of  impregnation.  This 
will  necessitate  increased  attention,  and  it  will  be  advis- 
abletogooverthe trees  againwiththe  camel's-hair  pencil, 
to  set  any  flowers  which  have  recently  opened.  Per- 
sist in  a  diligent  search  after  the  grubs  on  the  leaves, 
which  are  very  numerous  here  this  season.  When  the 
shoots  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth,  proceed 
with  the  tying  and  stopping.  If  symmetry  in  training 
is  a  consideration,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  in  as  close 
to  the  base  as  possible,  selecting  those  which  are  well 
placed  to  furnish  the  trees,  and  stop  the  others  at  five 
or  six  eyes  from  the  base.  Trees  in  pots  should  have 
the  shoots  pinched  in  rather  closer,  and  where  too 
thickly  set  some  should  be  removed.  The  treatment  in 
regard  to  watering  and  ventilating  should  be  continued 
as  detailed  for  the  last  fortnight.  If  damp  or  sunless 
weather  prevails,  regulate  the  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
house  accordingly,  and  whenever  necessary  apply  fire- 
heat  early  in  the  morning  until  the  temperature  in  the 
house  is  at  500,  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens, 
Bucks. 

Vines. — Such  crops  as  have  completed  their  stoning 
may  have  an  extra  few  degrees  of  fire-heat,  more 
especially  on  the  nights  of  bright  sunny  days,  when  the 
structures  are  shut  up  with  a  high  temperature  ;  but 
whenever  the  fire-heat  is  up,  give  a  few  inches  of  back 
air  to  keep  the  atmosphere  nice  and  sweet.  Although 
stated  temperatures  are  set  down  to  suit  the  different 
stages  of  growth,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  adhere 
to  them  to  a  degree,  nor  do  I  consider  that 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for  instance,  I 
don't  find  750  too  much  for  Muscats  in  bloom,  nor 
do  I  find  650  too  low ;  they  set  their  fruit  equally 
well  in  either  temperature.  In  all  such  cases 
I  should  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
When  the  weather  is  mild,  so  that  air  can  be 
admitted  freely,  I  prefer  the  higher  degree  ;  but  when 
cold  and  dull,  the  lower  will  be  sufficient.  Supply 
newly-started  Vines  with  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture, 
to  cause  them  to  break  freely  and  regularly,  and  tie 
them  in  their  places  before  their  buds  get  too  far 
advanced  to  be  rubbed  off  in  the  operation,  George 
Johnston,  Glamis. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.- — March,  up  to  this  date, 
has  been  a  very  cold,  sunless,  and  ungenial  month  for 
every  kind  of  forcing.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
not,  therefore,  made  the  progress  they  usually  show  in 
the  early  houses  at  this  season.  In  the  earliest  house 
the  stoning  process  will  soon  be  over,  when  it  will  be 
seen  how  to  regulate  the  crop  for  the  swelling  period, 
if  the  fruit  are  too  thickly  placed  on  some  of  the 
branches.  In  the  editorial  answer  to  "  D.  P.  R.V 
inquiry  (p.  402)  respecting  the  thinning  Peaches  when 
early  forced,  a  correct  definition  is  given  of  the  evils 
attending  taking  too  many  of  the  young  fruit  off  before 
they  have  become  stoned.  At  the  present  date  I  have 
about  two  dozen  of  very  early  forced  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  pots  that  are  now  about  swelling  their 
fruit  after  stoning,  but  so  many  have  dropped  off 
during  that  period  that  had  I  thinned  the  fruit  too 
much  after  setting  I  should  not  have  had  half 
a  crop.  The  night  temperature  in  the  earliest 
house  will  still  be  safe  with  a  range  from  O50   to 


70°,  and  in  the  day  time  from  750  to  So°,  with 
an  increase  of  io°  by  sun-heat.  As  soon  as  the  stoning 
is  over,  see  that  the  inside  border  is  kept  moist,  and  that 
the  trees  are  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  routine  required  in 
the  later  succession  houses  will  now  be — the  thinning 
the  fruit  where  set  too  thickly,  disbudding  and  tying  in 
the  shoots,  and  giving  as  much  air  in  the  day  time  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  In  a  long  glass-covered  wall 
here  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  at  least  two 
weeks  later  as  regards  opening  their  blossoms  than  they 
were  last  year  at  the  same  dale,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  trees  on  the  walls.  This  is  owing  to  the 
cold  dull  weather  of  the  last  five  weeks,  but  this 
retardation  will  give  a  better  prospect  of  a  good  crop, 
should  April  be  fine.  William  TUlery,  Welbech  Abbey, 
Notts. 

FORESTRY. 
Thinning  of  young  plantations,  consisting  entirely  of 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir,  may  still  be  continued.  Poles 
that  do  not  meet  with  a  ready  home  sale  may  be 
selected  for  coal-pit  props  ;  those  of  suitable  sizes  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at  all  shipping  ports,  or  to  wood 
merchants  for  transit  by  rail.  The  lengths  are  6  feet 
by  3  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  but  they  are  commonly 
cut  in  12  and  18  feet  lengths,  the  latter  making  three. 
Smaller  sizes  of  poles  are  also  suited  for  sheep  fencing, 
diamond  or  Scotch  fencing,  hurdle  and  sheep  net 
stakes,  hop  poles,  &c.  Continue  to  clear  ground  of 
felled  timber  ;  hand  pick  or  rake  off  broken  branches 
where  pastured  ;  and  level  in  deep  cart  ruts.  Larch 
bark  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  for  peeling  ;  trees 
intended  for  that  purpose  should  now  be  gone  over  and 
marked.    J,  Webster,  Gordon  Castle. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Arum  with  Double  Spathe  :  Corr.  Not  uncommon. 
A  memoir  on  the  subject  was  written  some  years  since 
by  Professor  Alex.  Braun,  of  Berlin. 

Books  :  ^?.  B.  K.  We  do  not  know  who  publishes,  or 
the  price  of,  Carriere's  Guide  du  Jardiuicr  Muttipli- 
caicur. 

Gun  License  :  Salop.  Vermin  may  be  shot  without 
having  a  gun  license,  if  you  have  a  written  authority 
from  your  master  to  do  so. 

Heating:  W.  T.  We  really  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tion without  knowing  all  the  details. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society. — In  consequence  of  a  great  pressure  on  our 
space,  a  report  of  the  exhibition  held  by  this  Society  on 
the  25th  inst.  is  necessarily  deferred  until  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants:  L.  T.  1,  Ruscus  androgynus ; 
2,  one  of  the  native  Gnaphaliums,  not  in  a  condition  to 
recognise. — Ireland.  1,  Kennedya  cocanea  ;  2,  Selagi- 
nella  pubescens ;  3,  Euphorbia  Bojeri  ;  4,  Franciscea 
latifolia ;  5,  Erica  sp.  ;  6,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  ; 
7,  Triteleia  uniflora.  Another  time  send  better  speci- 
mens, and  fasten  the  tickets  on  them. —  W.  B.  Apocy- 
num  androsaemifolium. 

Palm  {Phoenix  dactylifera)  :  T.  E.  The  small  excres- 
cences on  the  leaf  sent  are  of  vegetable  origin,  and  are 
not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  a  scale  insect.  Send 
specimen  to  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  /.  O.   W. 

Potatos  :  A  Reader,  Kitigstotvti.  You  are  not  a  very  old 
reader,  or  you  would  remember  the  discussion  as  to  the 
spelling  of  this  word.     Both  forms  are  right. 

Shell  Gravel  :  J.  71/.,  Jun.  Mr.  G.  Sneed,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent,  supplies  it  in  quantity  to  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  We  believe  it  may  also  be 
had  from  several  of  the  leading  London  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen. 

Vines:  Inquirer.  Two  feet  8  inches  is  a  very  fair  and 
proper  distance  for  the  rods  of  the  Vines  to  be  apart.  If 
planted  closer  they  would  be  overcrowded. 

West  India  Ginger  :  Inquirer  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  practical  experience  of  some  of  our  readers  in 
growing  West  India  Ginger.  Our  correspondent  has 
some  planted  in  the  soil  in  a  stove  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat.  The  roots  were  put  in  last  June.  What  time  will 
they  be  ready  for  use?  Which  is  the  best  way  to 
preserve  it  ? 

Catalogues  Received. — Osborn  &  Sons  (Fulham, 
S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Agricultural  Seeds. — Dick  Radclyffe 
&  Co.  (129,  High  Holborn,  W.C.J,  Illustrated  List  of 
Floral  Adornments. — Thomas  S.  Ware  (Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.),  Catalogues  of  Florist 
Flowers  and  Succulent  Plants. 


Errata  :  Mr.  R.  Watson  writes  to  say  that  the  1st 
prize  for  6  Silver  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  the  last  show  at 
South  Kensington  was  awarded  to  him,  Mr.  Goddard 
being  2d  ;  in  the  class  for  6  Gold  Zonals,  Mr.  Goddard 
and  Mr.  Watson  changed  places. — At  p.  403,  col.  c, 
fur  Mr.  H.  "  Miller  "  read  Mr.  H.  "  Mills." 


Communication's  Received. — Hortulanus. — "W.  P.  R. — M.  C. 
— S.  B.  D.— A.  H.  T.— E.  J.  E.— A.  D.— A.  F.  G.— B.  F.— 
J.  A,  -R.  W.— A.  O.— W.  S.— W.  K.  B.— J.  S.— C.  F. 


fterktte. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN. — March  28. 
Forced  Fruits  and  Vegetables  are  much  improved,  in 
consequence  of  the  fine  weather.  New  Grapes  are  now 
coming  good,  and  there  are  still  some  good  retarded  ones 
in  the  market,  both  Barbarossa  and  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
ling. Foreign  imports  have  largely  increased.  New 
Potatos  from  Lisbon  and  Malta  have  been  received,  and 
may  now  be  expected  weekly,  but  Ihey  maintain  a  cot- 
responding  high  price  with  the  best  old  Regents. 
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Fruit. 
5.  d.   s.  d.  I  s.  d.   s.  d. 

Apples,  p.  \  sieve  ..  3  oto  5  o  ■  Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  '. .  2  oto  2  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  .  8  o — 16  o  Oranges,  p.  100  . .  4  o —  8  6 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..15  0—35  o  |  Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  0—12  o 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  4  o —  8  o  ■  Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  6  o— 10  o 
Melons,  each  ..    ..  —  ..       Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15  o — 30  o 

Vegetables 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Artichokes, green, ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .   5  o — 12  o 

—     French,  do.  ..20  o — 40  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun,  o  15 —  1  o 


Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  a  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o—  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  1  o —  3  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  o —  £  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  o  2 —  o  4 

Potatos — Round,  10s.  to  14s.  per  cwt. 
to  1 2.x.  do. 
Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  oto  4  o 
1  6 —  4  o 
16—30 


Lettuces,  per  score..  1 
—  French,  per  doz.  2 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2 
Onions,  per  bush.  . ,  5 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb...  . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o 
Salsify,  per  bun.  . .  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . .  1 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve.  2 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2 
Turnips,  per  bunch  .  o 


d.  s.d. 
oto  2  o 

0-30 
0—30 
0—66 

6 —  o  9 
—  10 
6—08 
6—  1  o 
6 —  1  o 
— ■  2  o 
6—26 
6-  .. 
6—36 
o —  4  o 
3—  ®  A 


Kidneys,  gs.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz, 

Be  uvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz.. 


Hyacinths,    Roman, 

p.  doz.        . .  . .    1  oto  1  6 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  sprays     . .  1  o —  2  6 
:  6    Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  c —  6  o 
o —  6  o  '  Pclargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  6 —  1  o 

.  —  06    Roses,  p.  doz.         . .  1  6 —  6  o 

I  Violets,  p.  12  bun...   o  6 —  1  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.   s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d, 

1  6  to  5  o    Double  Pelar- 
6  o — 12  o        goniums     ..p.doz.  6  oto  9  o 
9  o — 12  o     Mignonette  ..     do.     4  o —  6  o 
9  0—18  o     Myrtles         ..     do.     3  o —  9  o 
Primula  sinensis  do.     4  o —  6  o 
24  o — 36  o     Spirasa  japonica,do.  12  o — 24  o 
12  o — 24  o     Scarlet  Pelar- 
6  0—12  o        goniums    ..     do.     4  o —  6  o 
Tulips,  p.doz.         ..  6  o —  q  o 


THE  "VILLA"  COLLECTION  of  French   Hybrid 
GLADIOLI,  in  25  fine  named  varieties,  12s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.     No  charge  for  packing. 

DRUMMOND    BROTHERS,  Seedsmen,  &c,  52,  George   Street, 
Edinburgh 

FRANCIS   &   ARTHUR   DICKSON    &  SONS  can 
still  supply,  in  large  quantities,  the  undermentioned,  in  STRONG, 
HEALTHY,  well-rooted  plants,  at  moderate  prices  :— 
Transplanted  LARCH,  2  to  2%  and  2%  to  3  feet, 
Transplanted  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  ajj  to  3K  feet 
The  "  Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester.  


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.—  This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 

7  to    8  feet,  at  iSs   per  doien  ;  £6  6s.  per  100. 

8  to  10  feet,  at  24s.  per  dozen ;  £&  Ss.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


To  Hop  Planters. 

FOR  SALE,  several  thousand  good  strong  White  and 
Grape-green   Bine  HOP  PLANTS.       Guaranteed   true   Stock. 
— For  price,  &c,  apply  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA,  12  to  15  inches;  RHODO- 
DENDRONS, 4  to  6  and  6  to  9  inches  ;  LAURUSTINUS,  1  to 
2  feet;  White  and  Yellow  Spanish  BROOM,  3  to  4  feet;  ERICA 
HERBACEA;  very  strong  Portugal  LAUREL,  from  1  to  3  feet— all 
transplanted  last  spring.     For  price  and  samples  apply  to 

T.    HOLDFORTH  and   SON,   Saunders   Lane,    Woking   Station, 
Surrey. 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Koval  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  is.  6rf.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 


NEW  SUMMER  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the 
FAVOURITE.— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
>  v  r  offered,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  very  sweet  and  crisp,  and 
stai.ds  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed.  Per  packet, 
orf.  md  is.,  post  free  for  7  or  13  Stamps.  Supplied  by  all  Seedsmen. 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
— Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  supply  all  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Kidney  and  Round   POTATOS  in 
any   quantity;    warranted   free  from   disease.      Prices  and   sorts  on 
application. 
Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE    beg  to  announce  that   their 
•     WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  of  SEED   POTATOS  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application.     It  comprises  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


A  New  Pea,  unlike  any  other. 

YOUNG'S  NONSUCH. —The  largest,  most  prolific, 
perpetual,  and  valuable  of  all  tall  Marrowfat  Peas.  One  trial 
will  prove  it  the  very  best  Pea  ever  seen  or  tasted.  Half-pint  free  by 
post  for  is"  stamps. 

CHARLES  YOUNG,  the  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London  S.W. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOff;       BAWTREE, 
DOWLTNG  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.       Prize  Medals,  i8e.i, 
tor  Wheat :  186a.  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

Home -Grown  Seeds! 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

PMCHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  East 
t  Ham  and  Enfield  Market  CAR  BACK  PLANTS,  jr  penooo; 
Red  Dutch,  <f J.  per  1000;  ASPARAGUS,  for  planting  out,  171.  6d.  per 
1000;  White  Spanish  ONION  SEED,  if.  orf.  per  lb.  ;  real  Red-skin 
Flourball  POTATO,  always  free  from  disease,  14*.  per  cwt.  ;  Giant 
King,  20s,  per  cwt.  ;  Variegated  Golden  Gem,  14J.  per  cwt.  ;  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  12*.  per  cwt. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggie  wade,  Beds, 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  FERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  Zd.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop, 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  261.  to  305.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F.   SHARPE   are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•   Trade   special   offers   of  MANGEL   WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

MILLIGAN     and      KERR,     Seed     Establishment, 
Dumfries,  will    have   pleasure   in   forwarding    the    following 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  Iree  on  application:— 

No.  1,  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 
No.  2,  SELECT  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1873. 
Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  23,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 


To  the  Trade. -Mangel  Wuriel  Seed. 

BOLTON     and     CO.     offer    choice     Stocks     of  :- 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


Farm  House  or  Country  Apartments. 

WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  and  his  Wife,  a 
FURNISHED  SITTING  and  TWO  BED  ROOMS,  with 
Attendance  and  use  of  a  Garden.  Near  Railway  Station,  about 
20  miles  from  London  ;  south  or  west  preferred. 

D  ,  15=5,  Bishopsgate  Without,  City,E.C. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  West   End,   to  be  SOLD, 
first-class,  best  position,  and  old  established  ;  last  year's  takings 
between  ^3000  and  £4000.     Ill  health  the  sole  cause  of  leaving. 
FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


FLORIST'S  BUSINESS  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
London,  West  End.  —  A  semi-dctatched  Residence,  with 
excellent  Shop  and  Conservatory,  three  newly  erected  Greenhouses; 
held  on  Lease  for  21  years  from  1860.  To  be  taken  at  Valuation  or 
at  an  improved  Rental.  No  stock  to  take  to.  Part  of  the  purchase 
money  can  remain  on  mortgage. 

Further    particulars    of    Messrs.   PROTHEROE   AND    MORRIS, 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E.     


To  Market  Gardeners. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  capital  DWELLING-HOUSE,  One 
Acre  of  Garden  and  Half  an  Acre  of  Grass  Land  attached  ; 
also  an  Acre  of  Orchard,  well  planted  with  choice  young  Fruit  Trees, 
to  be  taken  by  valuation  from  March  25. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  CRUSO  AND  HAWKINS, 
Estate  Agents,  King's  Lynn  and  Downham  Market. 


Between  London  and  Brighton. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Possession,  a  compact  NURSERY, 
with  Six-roomed  Dwelling  House,  Show  House,  Greenhouses, 
and  Stock-in-Trade.  Lease  about  91  years,  unexpired,  at  a  Ground 
Rent  of  £8  per  annum;  also  about  THREE  ACRES  of  productive 
NURSERY  GROUND  adjoining,  with  the  Stock  thereon.  Term 
14  years  unexpired ;  rental,  £12  per  annum  The  Proprietor  is 
relinquishing  the  Business  solely  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Further  particulars    of    Messrs.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS, 
Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Specimen  Conifers,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 

And  DECIDUOUS  SIIKUBS,  FRUIT  TREES,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  PICOTEES,  CARNATIONS,  PINKS,  &c.  ;  a 
COLLECTION  of  SEEDS,  &c. 

MR.  H.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  73.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  April  3,  at  half-past  is  o'clock. 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

To   FLORISTS,     BUILDERS,    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  OTHERS. 
ESSRS.      PROTHEROE     AND     MORRIS     have 

received  instructions  from  Mr.  J,  C.  Bond,  Lytton  Road,  New 
Barnet.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  a  •mall 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Vans.  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  for  bedding-out,  &c. 
For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


M 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,   STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

CAPES,  DUNN  AND  CO.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel,  Esq  ,  lo 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manley  Hall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  7,  8,  o,  and  10,  and  on 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  15,  10,  and 
17,  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  half-pa* t  11  f.n 
12  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants  Catalogues,  admitting  one  prrson  to  the  view  and  Sale, 
price  Eft  each,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  at  the  Hall,  which  n  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  or 
<>n  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  5aturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  to  to  4  o'Cloek. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants,  &c,  in  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  nearest  railway  Station  is  Old  Traffordj 
about  half-a-mile  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3957.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  March  29,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  choice 
CARNATIONS.  PICO  fEES,  and  PINKS,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Indian  Azaleas,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Rustic  Garden 
Work,  &c,  in  all  about  750  lots. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Valuable  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  March  31,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  very  fine 
importation  of  CAT  1  LEYA  MuSSLE,  in  la>ge  masses.  Also  a  small 
quantity  of  the  very  rare  and  beautiful  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
MAXII.LARE  (Lindl).  and  a  limited  quantity  of  TROP^OLUM 
AZUREUM,  and  other  bulbs,  from  Valparaiso. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3959.     Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  1.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first-class 
POULTRY,  PIGEONS, and  CANARIES,  from  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
Stocker,  and  other  well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3960.— Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  2,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  1000  First- 
class  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES;  Dwarf-trained,  Standard,  and 
Pyramid  FRUIT  TREES;  Choice  Show  CARNATIONS. 
PICOTEES  and  PINKS;  RASPBERRY  CANES,  Hardy  and 
Ornanmental  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  LILIES,  GLADIOLI, 
RUSTIC  GARDEN-WORK,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3961.— Choice  Lilies,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  April  3,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  an  importation  from  Japan  of  a  new  Hardy  FRUIT  TREE, 
the  PERSIMMON.  "The  flavour  approaches  that  of  an  Apricot, 
gradually  passing  into  that  of  a  Medlar,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  very 
pleasant.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  South  of  England  it  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  fruit  trees.  For  orchard-house 
culture  it  is  well  worth  a  trial." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  27,  1872, 
Also  a  quantity  of  CALOCHORTUS  and  EKYTHRONIUM 
GIGANTEUM,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  LIL1UM  HUM- 
BOLDT 1 1,  PUBERULUM,  WAsHINGTONIANUM,  from 
North  America;  L.  KRAMERI,  L  THUNBERGI ANUM  WIL- 
SON I.  L.  RUBROVITTATUM,  and  a  large  collection  of  rare  and 
good  LILIES. 
On  view  the  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale   No.  3961.  — Specimen   Camellias,   Palms, 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  LILIES,  GLADIOLI. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  April  3,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first-class 
Specimen  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  3  to  4  feet,  and  are  trained  pyra- 
midal shape  ;  large  Camellias,  from  3  to  7  feet  high  ;  specimen  Palms, 
Oleanders,  &c.  An  importation  of  about  10,000  choice  Gladioli 
Bulbs  from  Paris,  and  about  250  lots  of  choice  Liliums  from  Messrs. 
Teutschel  &  Co.,  including  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts 
from  Japan,  California,  andothcr  parts. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues^  ad. 

Havering  Park,  near  Romford,  Essex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  EXHIBITORS, 
and  OTHERS. 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  CHOICE  and 
VALUABLE     COLLECTION     of     SPECIMEN     ORCHIDS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 

MR.  FRASER  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.  (who  has  decided  to  extend  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruits),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  resent,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  1,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the 
SPECIMEN  PLANTS,  comprising  magnificent  young  healthy 
Azaleas,  Orchids,  Cape  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Allamandas,  Ixoras, 
Dipladenias,  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  and  other  carefully  selected  and 
choice  Exotics ;  also  two  capital  Covered  Vans,  arranged  expressly 
for  the  conveyance  of  Plants  to  Exhibitions. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises ;  Essex  Times  Office ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Romford,  Essex 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  to  Romford  Station  at  8.35,  10.10.,  11.12. 
An  Omnibus  will  meet  the  latter  to  convey  intending  purchasers  to 
the  Sale.  __^_ . 

Lightburne  Park,  Ulverston. 

IMPORTANT     SALE     of     SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  to 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  Lightburne  Park,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  8  next,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  PURE- 
BRED SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Alex.  Brogden.  Esq  .  MP., 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Ashburner,  consisting  of  BULLS,  COWS,  and 
HEIFERS  of  the  Elvira  and  Ruby  Rose  (Princess)  family,  Acomb, 
Blanche,  Barmpton  Rose,  Cressida,  Darlington,  Gwynne,  Sweetheart, 
and  other  well-known  and  excellent  tribes. 

The  Bulls  are  a  very  choice  lot,  and  include  Grand  Duke  of  I.ight- 
burne  3d  (28,761),  of  the  Cambridge  Rose  tribe ;  Baron  Lightburne.a  very 
promising  young  Bull  by  4th  Baron  Oxford  (15,580),  from  Winsome  7th  ; 
as  well  as  two  Princess  Bulls,  also  by  that  excellent  Sire;  the  Bates 
Bull  Baron  Acomb,  and  Minstrel  Duke  by  17th  Grand  Duke  (24,064), 
from  a  Gwynne  Cow. 

First-class  Kirklevington  Sires  have  been  used.  Those  now  in 
service  are  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford  (28,764),  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 
3d  (28,761),  23d  Duke  of  Oxford,  a  son  of  4th  Baron  Oxford  (25,580), 
and  6th  Duke  of  Kirklevington  by  Duke  of  Kirklevington  (25,982). 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square.  London,  N.W.  ;  Mr.  SALMON, 
Lightburne  Park;  or  of  Mr.  W.  ASHBURNER,  Nctherhouse, 
Ulverston. 


Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent. 

IMPORTANT  SALEofPURE-RRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  April  3  (1  o'Clock),  at  Preston  Hall  Farm, 
near  Aylesford  Station,  Kent,  the  BOOTH  PORTION  of  the  FIRST- 
CLASS  HERD  belonging  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  MP.  This  portion 
comprises  about  40  animals,  bred  from  15  Cows  and  Heilers  selected 
by  an  eminent  judge,  three  years  ago,  from  Mr.  Torr's  Herd  at 
Aylesby,  Lincolnshire,  allowed  to  be  the  best  large  Herd  in  Britain. 
Among  the  Lots  are  some  grand  Cows,  as  well  as  ■  daughter 
of  the  First  Prize  Cow  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  at  Wolverhampton,  and  the  Highland 
Society's    Meeting  at    Dumfries      The  produce   include*  some   verjr 


The  pre 

ning  young  stock  by  first-class   Bulls,  combining  the  celebrated 


_  Cherry  and  the  fashionable  Duchess  blood  ;  ad  Duke  of 
Tregunter  (26,022),  sold  at  Siddington  last  spring  for  000  guineas, 
being  now  in  service. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigree*,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  COLE,  Preston 
Hall  Farm,  Aylesford  Kent;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W, 

Important  Sale  of  the  BradwelTHerd  of  Self-coloured 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  THURSDAY,  April  24  (2  o'Clock),  at  Bradwell,  two  miles 
from  Wolverton  Station,  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  the 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  FIRST-CLASS  JERSEY  CATTLE,  the  pro- 
perty of  William  Geo.  Duncan,  Esq  It  numhers  about  40  Head  (including 
four  fine  young  Bulls,  as  well  ni  several  remarkably  good  Hellers), 
and  has  been  bred  since  the  year  1840.  from  cows  selected  on  the 
Island.  Animals  from  the  Dauncey  Mock  were  also  purchased,  and 
the  same  celebrated  strain  has  been  introduced  through  the  present 
and  recent  sires.  The  Stock  has  been  kept  solely  for  Farm  and  Dairy 
purposes,  the  greatest  care  having  been  bestowed  on  the  breeding,  as 
well  as  in  realising  the  greatest  profit  from  the  udder  produce.  At  a 
Herd  of  self-coloured  Jerseys,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  great  milking  properties,  this  Stock  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, and  will  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Public. 
Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 
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CARTER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

Per  Acre. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     28j.  to  30J-. 

FOR   MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     280-.  to  30J. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 28r.  to  30*. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature)  :— 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Ashvillc,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  to'  your  seeds.' 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gaffah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.' 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb.,  gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence  of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Ventnor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTER'S 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre. — s.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,   to 

Lay  One  Year  12     6 

CLOVERS   and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      ...         ...         ...     14    o 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22    6 

CLOVERS    ONLY,   to   Lay   One  Year 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis  ; 
groom's  fee,  is.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  Rood 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  indies  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  b^eding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  fax  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience— 
J.  T.  Warper,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  iood,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B,  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


ROYAL        DUBLIN        SOCIETY 
Founded  a.d.  1731.      Incorporated  a.d.  1741. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Vice-Patron— \i\s  Royal  Highness  the   Prince  of  Wales. 
President—  Hn  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The   GREAT   NATIONAL    HORSE  SHOW  will   take    place  on 
the  Society's  Premises,  in  Dublin,  on  TUESDAY,  August  iq,  and  the 
Three  following  days.      PRIZES  exceeding  EIGHT    HUNDRED 
POUNDS,   in  addition   to   the   Citizens'    Challenge   Cup.    value    too 
Sovereigns,   and    the    Royal   Agricultural    Society's   Challenge    Cup, 

LAST  DAY  for  receiving  ENTRIES  on  Single  Fees  will  be 
SATURDAY,  July  19;  and  THURSDAY,  July  34,  on  Double  Fees. 

Prize  Lists  and  Forms  of  Entry  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
enclosing  stamp,  to  Mr.  A.  COKRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricul* 
tural  Office,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.         By  Order. 


B 


ATH     and     WEST    of     ENGLAND     SOCIETY 

(Established  1777),  and 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  at  PLY- 
MOUTH, JUNE  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1873. 

President— The  Rt.  Hon,  the  EARL  of 
Mount-Edgcumbe. 

STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  EN- 
TRIES  CLOSE  APRIL  9;  POUL- 
TRY, MAY  12. 

Prize    Sheets,     and    Forms    of    Entry 

forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

JOSIAH  GOODWIN, 

4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 

*t*  For  the  Arts  Department  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
R.  R.  M.  DAW,  Exeter. 


R 


OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready ;  price,  in  cloth,  £1  ~js. 
W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Clje  Agricultural  %v^k. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1873. 


MEETING    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 

WmuFOnAV    Anril  2  (  Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun 
WEDNESDAY,  Apm  2  j     Jj  MeetinK),  at  Hanover  Square-Noon. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  23S,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


WE  referred  last  week  to  the  current  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  as  a  work  almost  exclusively 
of  official  authorship.  We  can  now  add  that  it 
does  great  credit  to  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Society  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 
From  a  thorough-bred  and  experienced  agri- 
cultural chemist,  indeed,  like  Dr.  Voelcker,  we 
expect  the  best,  and  we  always  get  it ;  but  others 
of  the  Society's  officers  are  comparatively  new 
to  their  work,  and  have  only  recently  had  to 
prove  their  quality.  We  may  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  their 
Secretary  and  Editor,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins.  He 
has  given  in  these  pages  a  capital  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  animals,  and  its  influence 
on  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  which  affect  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm.  Charged  with  the  task  of 
instituting  an  original  inquiry  into  a  subject 
which  had  already  occupied  so  many  angry 
controversialists  for  years,  he  attended  markets 
and  fairs  in  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  and 
at  Hamburg  ;  inspected  the  arrangements  for 
receiving  and  shipping  cattle  at  the  ports 
of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Waterford,  Cork,  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam,  and  Harlingen,  and  those 
for  landing  and  receiving  them  at  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  New  Milford, 
Cardiff,  Bristol,  London,  Harwich,  and  Hull. 
Independently  of  other  journeys,  he  made  eleven 
in  cattle-boats,  viz.,  seven  traverses  of  the  Irish 
Sea  and  four  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  thus 


had  opportunities  of  observing  the  actual  state  of 
cattle  at  sea,  whether  from  Ireland  or  from 
foreign  countries,  in  different  states  of  the 
weather.  Of  course,  a  report  prepared  after  such 
a  thorough  investigation  is  a  very  valuable  per- 
formance, and  we  doubt  not  Mr.  JENKINS' 
evidence  before  the  committee  now  sitting  on 
animal  contagious  diseases  will  have  consi- 
derable influence  on  any  decisions  they  may 
arrive  at. 

The  report  enumerates  and  describes  the 
various  legislative  enactments  and  "  authorities  " 
existing  on  the  subject,  and  gives  the  statistics 
published  by  them  ;  it  contains  a  graphic  account 
of  the  Irish  cattle  trade  and  of  the  foreign  cattle 
trade  ;  it  describes  the  steamboats  engaged  in 
the  cattle  trade,  and  it  specifies  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  author's  inspections 
and  experience  have  led  him.  These  re- 
late principally  to  the  trade  with  Ireland,  and 
the  preponderance  given  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
to  the  Irish  trade  throughout  the  report  is  a  very 
significant  fact.  The  policy  of  subjecting  all 
imported  animals  to  a  quarantine,  if  only  of 
ten  days,  involves  tremendous  difficulties  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Irish  import  amounts  to 
1000  head  each  day.  The  need  of  improved  and 
more  careful  inspection  is  insisted  on,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Jenkins'  conclusions  is  that  inspection  at 
the  ports  of  both  the  exporting  and  importing 
country,  with  proper  control  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade,  proper  supervision  of  their 
premises,  proper  inspection  of  steamboats,  cattle 
trucks,  and  receiving  yards,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  hygiene 
— would  go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  the 
danger  of  importing  foot-and-mouth  disease 
under  control. 

There  are  other  suggestions  made,  of  great 
practical  utility.  For  instance,  it  is  asked  : — 
"  What  possible  good  can  result  from  the  holding 
of  6000  fairs  per  annum  in  Ireland  alone?  If 
only  half  of  them  should  be  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  compulsion  to  divide  the  fair  green  into 
pens,  which  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected, 
the  only  persons  who  would  suffer  would  be  the 
local  publicans,  and  the  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  would  be  very  great."  Again  : — 
"  The  registration  of  sales  of  stock  at  fairs  and 
markets  is  another  point  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out,  but  in  my  judgment  a  mart 
that  is  too  insignificant  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  such  an  arrangement  ought  not  to  be  held  at 
all." 

The  suggestions  of  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
founded  upon  Mr.  JENKINS'  report,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Government  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  include  provision  for  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  properly  qualified  veterinary 
inspectors  —  for  the  adequate  supervision  and 
cleansing  of  all  places,  vehicles,  and  boats  in 
which  cattle  traffic  is  conducted — for  the  licens- 
ing and  registration  of  cattle  dealers — for 
the  registration  of  sales  from  all  farms  and 
markets — and  for  certain  amendments  required 
in  the  existing  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  with  reference  to  matters  which,  now 
optional,  should  be  made  compulsory. 

The  only  other  paper  to  which  we  shall  at 
present  refer  in  the  current  volume  of  the 
Society's  Journal  is  the  elaborate  report  of 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  the  growth  of 
Barley  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land.  The  substantial  and  generally  somewhat 
heavy  character  of  the  most  valuable  series  of 
these  reports  which  has  already  issued  from 
Rothamsted  is  in  the  present  instance  enlivened 
by  a  sharp  personal  attack  on  LlEBIG'S  mineral 
theory,  as  formerly  announced  by  him,  and  as 
now  modified.  There  seems  to  be  now  no  real 
difference  of  view  between  Rothamsted  and 
Giessen  ;  and  the  passages  quoted  from  LlEBIG'S 
earlier  and  later  writings  appear  to  show  that 
the  great  German  chemist  has  had  to  yield  the 
point  on  which  he  originally  insisted,  in 
obedience  to  the  facts  elicited  by  the 
long  years  of  observation  for  which  the  agri- 
cultural world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawes. 
There  is  certainly  a  marvellous  difference  be- 
tween the  Giessen  literary  style  and  that  of 
Rothamsted  —  the  one,  brilliant  and  delightful 
even  to  the  outsider  ;  the  latter  extremely  diffi- 
cult, requiring  indeed  an  urgent  appetite  for 
agricultural  truth  to  enjoy  ;  and  one  is  glad  of 
anything,  even  though  it  be  a  literary  duel  in 
which  the  favourite  is  worsted,  which  brightens 
up  the  most  useful  and  trustworthy,  but  heavy 
pages  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
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The  present  report  describes  each  of  20  years' 
experience  ia  Barley  growing  on  the  same  plots 
of  land  under  seven  constantly  maintained 
varieties  of  treatment  in  each,  and  we  give  what 
will  probably  be  considered  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  principal  facts  of  the  long  series  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table  : — 


Manures  per 
Acre. 

Average  Annual  Produce. 

Second 

Plots. 

First    1  Second 
10  years.  10  years. 

Total 
period, 
20  years. 

over  or 
under 
(-)the 

Total  Corn  per 
reckoned  at  52  lb. 

acre, 
serbush. 

first  10. 

7 

10 
40 

I  A 

4  * 

14  tons  of  farmyard 
manure     .. 

Unmanured 

Mixed    mineral   ma- 
nures 

200  lb.  ammonia  salts 

200      lb.      ammonia 
salts,  mixed  mine- 
ral manure 

Bush. 

48S 
24S 

32? 
36J 

49} 

Bush. 
57l 

34 
5M 

Bush. 
53i 

2lj 

29J 
35S 

5°J 

Per  cent 

17.6 

—  23.4 

—  16.0 

—  7-5 

—  30 

On  this  the  only  practical  remark  we  need 
make  at  present  is  that  the  last  entries  in  this 
Table  indicate  the  fertilising  power  of  appropriate 
top-dressings.  The  ammonia  salts  which  were 
applied  consisted  of  equal  proportions  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce. 
The  "  mixed  mineral  manure "  was  composed 
per  acre  of  the  following  ingredients  — 200  lb. 
sulphate  of  potash,  100  lb.  sulphate  of  soda, 
100  lb.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  200  lb.  of  bone-ash 
and  1501b.  sulphuric  acid  (superphosphate  of 
lime). 

There  is  no  folly  exceeding  that  of  the  man 
who  is  content  to  live  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  ;  and 
if  any  delude  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or.  of  master 
and  servant  in  the  agricultural  world  are  already 
perfect  in  this  country — that  the  occasional 
protest,  strike,  or  disaffection  is  a  mere  excep- 
tional incident,  indicating  only  individual  or 
local  temper,  and  in  no  way  signifying  any 
general  sense  of  impolicy  or  injustice — certainly 
we  shall  do  nothing  to  keep  them  sleeping  : — 
Our  correspondents  are  welcome  in  these  columns 
to  the  frankest  discussion  of  the  subjects  which 
these  dreamers  are  ignoring. — We  confidently 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  individual 
and  absolute  ownership  for  ensuring  the  best 
use  of  property  in  the  public  interest.  We  feel 
sure,  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  that 
Mr.  Mill's  idea  of  claiming  as  the  property  of 
the  nation  what  he  calls  the  unearned  incre- 
ment of  value — not  only  we  presume  in  the  case  of 
land,  but  in  that  of  jewels,  pictures,  books,  and 
other  desirable  things  which  increase  in  selling 
value  with  the  wealth  of  those  who  wish  to 
purchase — would  be  not  only,  as  Mr.  HOWARD 
points  out,  an  impracticable  but  a  most  ds- 
astrous  policy  in  the  public  interest.  We  see 
nothing  whatever  of  a  reproach  in  the  term 
"monopoly,"  applied  by  noisy  speakers  on  the 
land  question — as  if  a  limited  area,  such  as 
England,  could  be  otherwise  than  the  subject  of 
monopoly,  whatever  the  number  of  its  owners. 
We  are  certain  that  the  protest  against  the  en- 
closure of  waste  and  common  lands  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  a  protest  against  agricultural  progress, 
improvement,  and  productiveness.  We  believe 
that  small  farms,  in  their  incapability  of  the  great 
advantage  and  economy  of  machinery — in  their 
liability  to  ruinous  losses  during  inclement 
seasons  and  disastrous  epizootic  diseases — and 
in  their  incapacity  for  that  concentration  of  power 
which  makes  good  use  of  special  seasons  or 
opportunities — will  never  equal  large  farms  in 
their  power  of  feeding  the  people,  and  must  in 
the  course  of  prosperous  agriculture  gradually 
unite  and  disappear.  But  certainly  we  shall 
never  attempt  to  deal  with  the  opposite  views  by 
merely  hiding  or  ignoring  them.  It  is  only  by 
the  fullest  discussion  that  the  truth  on  these 
subjects  can  be  made  to  appear,  and  Farmers' 
Clubs  and  agricultural  correspondents,  by  whom 
they  are  being  debated,  shall  have  the  best 
assistance  wexan  offer  them. 

There  seems  to  us  hardly  any  better  example  of 
the  attitude  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  classes 
at  the  present  time  than  that  which  is  given  in 
another  page  in  the  discussion  before  the  Ixworth 
Farmers'  Club,  which  followed  the  other  day 
upon  the  reading  of  a  report  nearly  a  century 
old  on  the  improvements  effected  by  Mr.  Rod- 
WELI,  by  claying  and  marling  a  light  Suffolk  soil. 
In  the  discussion  it  was  remarked  that  "  Mr. 
RODWELL  appeared  to  have  broken  the  land  up 


just  as  it  suited  him,  and  to  have  cropped  it  just 
as  he  liked.  He  kept  a  good  flock  of  sheep,  and 
there  was  one  thing  he  did  which  has  now  gone 
out  of  fashion — that  is,  folding  Wheat  after  it  is 
planted.  He  must  have  had  a  sensible  man  for 
his  landlord ;  but  it  seemed  a  great  shame  that 
the  landlord  should  receive  so  much  benefit  from 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  outlay  of  the  tenant." 
— The  Chairman  did  not  agree  with  this.  Mr. 
Rodwell  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  persons 
who  was  getting  on  before  his  time.  He  took 
possession  of  a  very  bad  farm — 1400  acres  being 
let  for  £i$o  a-year,  tithe  free — and  at  the  end  of 
28  years  he  left  it  worth  ,£703  a-year,  and 
brought  up  a  lot  of  children,  and  did  good  to 
himself,  to  his  landlord,  and  to  the  public.  He 
knew  no  reason  why  a  man  with  capital,  free- 
dom, and  industry  should  not  do  the  same  now. 
He  might  be  met  with  the  reply  that  the  land- 
lord would  then  come  in  and  take  the  best  end 
of  the  stick ;  but  he  disagreed  with  that  alto- 
gether. If  a  landlord  found  land,  and  a  tenant 
found  industry  and  capital,  the  landlord,  after  a 
certain  time,  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  the 
benefit  from  that  land  as  the  tenant  ;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  land,  the  tenant  would  have 
been  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  and  lay  out  his 
money.  It  was  a  contract  between  two  free 
agents,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  contract. — Mr.  HAR- 
RISON commented  upon  the  advantage  Mr. 
Rodwell  had  of  having  a  long  lease,  and  being 
able  to  renew  it  two  years  before  it  expired  ;  was 
that  the  case  now  ?  Several  cases  he  could 
instance  where  landlords  had  said  everything 
would  be  right  ;  and  everything  turned  out 
wrong.  He  could  instance  one  case  where  a 
man,  living  on  a  farm  which  his  ancestors  had 
occupied  for  many  years,  had  gone  on  without  a 
lease  by  encouragement  of  his  landlord,  and  the 
land  was  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation  than 
ever  it  had  been,  when  the  landlord  thought 
proper  to  give  him  six  months'  notice  to  quit. 
He  thought  it  extremely  hard  that  there  was  not 
some  law  to  protect  the  tenant  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these. 

But  there  is  not  a  discussion  before  any 
Farmers'  Club  even  of  any  practical  question  that 
does  not  now-a-days  at  once  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  Botley  Farmers'  Club  met  last  week  to  con- 
sider the  produce  of  the  country,  and  a  capital 
discussion  ensued,  which  we  hope  to  give  next 
week  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  as  the  first  and  most 
important  of  a  series  of  propositions,  that  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  can  be 
vastly  increased  by  security  of  tenure  and  by 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  so 
that  the  land  may  be  cultivated  as  well  during 
the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  as  the  first. 

The  subject  is  being  discussed  just  now  in  the 
Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard,  between  Mr. 
SNOWSELL  from  the  tenant-farmer  view,  and 
Mr.  T.  L.  BAKER,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  from  that 
of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Snowsell  says  that  at 
present  the  law  declares — 

"  1.  That  whatever  improvements,  whether  durable  or 
permanent,  no  matter  how  necessary  they  may  be  to  the 
profitable  carrying  on  of  the  farm,  may  be  done  by  the 
tenant,  they  shall  go  to  enrich  his  landlord  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occupation. 

"2.  That  the  landlord  shall  have  the  priority  of  [all 
creditors  in  his]  claim  for  rent. 

"3.  That  as  soon  as  a  landlord  or  tenant  has  made 
any  improvement,  whether  in  building,  draining,  &c,  or 
even  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land,  he  is  liable  to 
be  rated  and  taxed  on  their  improvements." 

And  the  injustice  of  all  these  provisions  he  very 
clearly  exposes  : — 

"  As  regards  the  second  point.  Is  not  that  a  means  of 
raising  the  letting  value  of  land  to  a  fictitious  price,  land- 
lords and  agents  well  knowing  that  they  are  secure  for  the 
rent?  Could  any  one  doubt  that,  if  such  was  not  so, 
land  would  be  let  in  many  cases  to  the  highest  bidder?  " 

Mr.  Baker  had  said  :— 

"  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  Mr.  Howard's  Bill, 
except  the  novelty  of  the  law  dictating  to  two  parties 
what  bargain  they  shall  make,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
settle  their  own  terms  ;  but  if  it  is  decided  th.it  the  farmers 
are  a  weak,  innocent,  unbusinesslike  set  of  men,  likely  to 
be  cajoled  into  a  bad  bargain  by  a  keen,  hard,  business- 
like landlord,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them." 

Mr.  Snowsell  replies  :— 

"  If  the  landlords  consider  it  necessary  lo  protect  them- 
selves by  priority  of  claim  for  rent,  surely  the  farmers  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  little  protection  for  them- 
selves.    Does  not  the  law  dictate  lo  other  interosls  :  for 

instance,  the  Factory  and  Mercahtili    \d  ,  and   1    e 

tate  to  the  labourer,  under  (tie  Education  Act,  ■ 

age  his  children  shall  begin  to  earn  thjir  daily  bread? 


Therefore  I  fail  to  see  any  novelty  of  the  law  of  dictation 
complained  of  in  the  Bill." 

Mr.  Baker  says  :  — 

"  l  wish  that  landlords  should  be  induced  to  make  all 
permanent  improvements  at  their  own  cost,  receiving  of 
course  the  additional  value  which  their  money  creates  (or 
even  making  a  present  of  some  of  it  to  the  tenant),  and  I 
wish  the  tenant  to  expend  all  his  capital  in  cultivating, 
manuring,  &c.,  to  the  point  that  will  give  him  the  best 
interest  for  his  capital.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  is  a 
matter  which  brings  a  tolerably  ready  return.  If  a  man 
has  held  a  farm  for  many  years  cultivated  to  the  highest 
point,  even  if  he  be  suddenly  turned  out,  he  will  not  lose 
many  years  of  the  profits  of  his  high  farming.  I  should 
wish  that  he  should  not  lose  any  of  them,  and  I  would 
much  rather  that  a  three  or  four  years'  notice  were  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  six  months  ;  so  that  when  the  notice  is 
given  [!]  the  land  might  be  valued,  and  the  tenant  receive 
compensation  if  it  he  improved,  or  pay  damages  if  he  left 
it  in  bad  order.  I  confess  I  object  to  a  lease,  because  I 
consider  it  a  bungling  contrivance.  Neither  landlord  nor 
tenant  can  possibly  tell  that  they  will  want  to  change  at 
the  end  of  20  or  of  seven  years,  and  not  earlier  or  later.  If 
a  man  wants  to  leave  his  farm,  whether  from  hearing  of 
another  farm  that  suits  him  better,  or  from  having  grown 
richer  and  able  to  take  a  larger  one,  or  from  ill-heath,  or 
any  other  cause,  he  ought  not  to  be  tied  down  for  15  or 
20  years.  Three  or  four  years  is  a  matter  more  easily 
arranged.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow  that  with  great 
evils  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  lease  system.  The 
end  of  a  lease  always  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  raising 
the  rent,  an  advantage  which  I,  who  don't  grant  leases, 
never  get,  except  on  a  change  of  tenants,  and  as  my 
tenants  never  change  and  live  long,  I  very  rarely  get  the 
chance. 

While  we  are  "  wishing,"  would  it  not  be  best  to 
wish  just  for  simple  liberty  and  security — and 
leave  intelligent  men  like  landlords  and  tenants 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  ?  We  may  depend 
upon  it  that  if  all  landlords  were  the  owners 
instead  of  only  life-holders  of  their  properties, 
and  if  farmers  had  that  "  bungling  contrivance," 
a  lease  of  their  land  for  a  term  of  years,  with 
liberty  to  cultivate  it  so  as  to  make  it  pay—  a 
produce,  out  of  which  rents,  wages,  profits,  all 
must  come,  would  be  realised  beyond  any  past 
experience  ;  and  all  classes  would,  in  the  long 
run,  benefit. 

Prices   were   unaltered   on   Monaay    last    in 

Mark  Lane.    Trade  "ruled  quiet  "  for  all  descriptions 

of  grain. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  the 

demand  was  inactive,  but  prices  have  been  unaltered. 

. It  is  proposed  to  present   to   Mr,    George 

Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns — who  is  leaving  the  farm 
which  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  his  family  for 
many  generations — a  testimonial  which  shall  in  some 
degree  express  the  feelings  of  respect  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  is  made  which  must 
commend  itself  so  perfectly  to  the  judgment  and 
feeling  of  all  classes  within  the  agricultural  world. 
We  may  take  the  words  of  one  his  most  active  political 
opponents  as  furnishing  the  completest  justification  of 
the  promoters  of  this  testimonial.  Mr.  ScotSkirving 
said,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Haddington  Farmers' 
Club  last  year  :  "  We  are  met  as  an  agricultural  club, 
and  as  its  chairman  I  now  say  that  Mr.  Hope  is  the 
foremost  farmer  of  all  Scotland.  All  of  us  have 
derived  immense  advantages  from  the  instruction  that 
he  so  freely  gives.  With  a  cultivated  mind,  with  a 
very  large  power  of  public  speaking,  he  has  been  able 
to  improve  the  land  of  East  Lothian  by  both  address 
and  example  ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  he  has 
raised  the  value  of  the  whole  landed  property  of 
Scotland."  The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the 
meeting  recently  held  at  Edinburgh  on  this  subject  : — 

"1.  That  Mr.  George  Hope's  eminence  as  an  agri- 
culturist, his  high  personal  character,  and  his  public 
services  during  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  promotion  of 
wise  and  beneficial  improvements,  call  for  special  recog- 
nition on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  l'enton  Barns,  which, 
under  his  management,  has  been  a  centre  of  interest  to 
agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"2.  That  a  general  subscription  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hope  expres- 
sive of  these  sentiments,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
names  is  more  desirable  than  large  subscriptions. 

"3.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as 
a  committee  for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number ;  and  that  Mr.  Alexander  Tod,  St.  Mary's 
Mount,  Peebles,  and  Mr.  Jame^  Melvin,  Bonnrngton, 
Ratho,  be  requested  to  act  as  honorary  secret. u 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  for  the  very  worthy  object 
thus  contemplated  to  Mr.  Howard  ISi.vm,  14, 
Churchill,  Edinburgh,  who  is  acting  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  not  a 
patticle  of  political  animus  in  this  movement.  It  is 
intended  simply  as  an  expression  ol  good  will,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  a  distinguished 
agriculturist,  and  as  there  is  no  blue  riband  or  other 
decoration  conferred  on  eminent  agriculturists  in  this 
country,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  some  acknow- 
ledgment can  be  made. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Stansfei.ii  informed 

Sir  John'  St.  Aimiyn,  in  the  Ibmse  of  Commons,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  Introduce  in  the  present  session  a 
measure  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  Intended  to 
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repeal  the  exemption  of  a  certain  class  of  real  property 
from  local  rates. 

The  practice  of  Overstocking  Cows  with 

Milk — leaving  them  unmilked  before  taking  them  to 
market — in  order  that  their  quality  as  milkers  may  be 
unduly  estimated,  is  very  properly  declared  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  magistrates  at  the  Swindon  Petty  Ses- 
sions to  be  cruelty  to  animals.  In  a  case  fully  reported 
in  the  Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard  oi  last  week,  after 
evidence  had  been  taken,  including  that  of  Dr. 
McBride,  the  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College — the  agent  for  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  whom 
the  prosecution  was  instituted,  having  declared  that 
there  was  no  desire  to  press  the  conviction  unduly — it 
was  merely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  overstock- 
ing, there  was  no  feeling  against  the  defendant — the 
Bench,  through  the  Chairman,  said  that  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  very  considerable  cruelty  had 
been  inflicted  upon 
the  cow  by  not  milk- 
ing it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the 
Bench  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  convicting, 
but  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  heavy  ex- 
penses in  the  case, 
which  amounted  to 
£$  IIA,  they  felt  that 
justice  would  be  satis- 
fied if  they  inflicted 
a  fine  of  £i,  making 
£6  us.  They  hoped 
that  this  would  be 
a  caution.  In  default 
the  defendant  would 
be  committed  for  two 
months. 

We  learn  from 

the  Wilts  and  Glou- 
cester Standard  that 
at  the  Frome  County 
Court,  Mr.  Grif- 
nnis,  an  extensive 
farmer,  residing  at 
Ly  ersham,  N  orth- 
amptonshire,  sued  the 
Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  for 
^50,  loss  sustained 
in  the  sale  of  1 9  cows, 
owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  defend- 
ants' servants.  The 
plaintiff,  on  Frome 
fair-day,  had  sent  19 
cows  to  Brackley, 
and  they  were  sent  by 
mistake  to  Blockley, 
and  catching  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease 
were  so  deteriorated 
in  value  that,  though 
bought  for  ^340,  they 
were  re-sold  for  ^"294. 
Mr.  Wood,  for  the 
defence,  quoted  a 
case,  "Slim  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway 
Company,"  heard  in 
the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1854,  and 
reported  in  vol.  23 
(new  series)  Law  Jour- 
naly  in  which  it  is 
clearly  held  by  the 
judge  that  as  the  con- 
signor had  neglected 
to  fill  in  and  sign  one 
of  the  company's  con- 
signment notes  at  the 

time  the  beasts  were  trucked,  he  could  not  recover. 
His  Honour  held  that  the  present  case  was  precisely 
similar,  and,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
for  the  defence,  nonsuited  the  plaintiff. 

Sheriff  Barclay,  of  Perth,   gave  some  very 

striking  evidence  last  week  before  the  Game  Laws 
Committee,  now  sitting,  with  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  as 
chairman.  The  following  are  among  his  answers  to 
questions  put  : — 

"I  have  made  the  Game  Laws  a  particular  study. 
According  to  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  game  is 
not  property  ;  it  belongs  to  the  person  who  captures  the 
wild  animal,  and  even  although  he  has  contravened  the 
statute,  it  is  still  his  property  unless  forfeiture  of  the  game 
is  made  part  of  the  statute  penalty.  The  jurisdiction 
given  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  under  the  Game  Laws 
forms  a  strong  ground  of  objection  among  the  people.  I 
find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  trespassers  on 
this  ground,  that  what  is  not  property  is  more  guarded 
(for  taking  it  the  punishment  is  more  severe)  than  in  the 
case  of  property.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  steals  a  sheep, 
if  the  case  is  not  tried  by  jury,  the  Sheriff  has  not  power 
to  send  him  to  prison  for  more  than  60  days,  and  there 
must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  case.     If  a  man  takes  | 


a  pheasant  or  a  hare  one  Justice  can  send  him  to  prison 
for  three  months  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fine. 
The  section  I  refer  to  imposes  a  penalty  of  £2  or  three 
months'  imprisonment — goes  further  in  the  event  of  the 
case  being  aggravated,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  person  re- 
fuses to  give  his  name.  In  that  case  the  fine  is  increased 
I  to  £5,  and  there  is  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment.  The 
expeuses  for  prosecutions  under  the  Trespass  Act  are  very 
heavy,  sometimes  amounting  to  £5  and  upwards,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  this.  I  complain 
that  although  the  Legislature  has  given  us  forms  which 
only  require  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  and  date,  the 
prosecutors  always  employ  a  legal  gentleman  who  charges 
legal  fees.  Under  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  two  Justices 
on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  can  pronounce  judgment 
whereby  they  may  send  a  man  to  prison  for  nine  months 
for  the  first  offence,  and  iS  months  for  the  second.  Now 
no  other  species  of  property  is  so  protected  in  this  way,  as 
trial  by  jury  is  necessary.  I  would  like  to  see  an  Act 
passed  excluding  Justices  from  sitting  as  judges  in  cases 


at  the  same  time  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  them, 
and  a  judge,  like  Oesar's  wife,  ought  to  be  above 
suspicion. — Rut  would  not  your  objection  in  the  case  of 
Justices  and  other  classes  referred  to  in  the  Acts  you  have 
quoted  also  apply  to  j  uries  ?—  No,  for  the  right  of  challenge 
puts  that  objection  aside. 

The  Solicitor's  Journal  calls  attention  to  the 

case  of  "  Erskine  v.  Adeane,"  referred  to  at  p.  409, 
which  it  declares  to  be  important  chiefly  for  the  doc- 
trine, said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Romilly, 
as  to  the  liability  of  a  landowner  who  lets  a  farm  on 
which  noxious  plants  or  trees  are  growing.  The  ques- 
tion arose  upon  an  adjourned  summons  by  the  tenant 
of  a  farm  to  recover  from  the  executors  of  his  late  land- 
lord compensation,  inter  alia,  for  sheep,  alleged  to 
have  been  poisoned  through  browsing  on  Yew  trees 
growing  on  the  lands  demised.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  allegation  of  the 
where  they  may"  fie  prejudiced  or  interested."  This  has  claimant  was  made  out,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  held 
been    done  in   reference   to   other  classes.     Under  the    him  entitled  to  compensation,  "on  the  broad  ground 

that  as  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  there 
is  an  implied  warranty 
on  the  part  of  the 
former  that  the  trees 
and  shrubs  which  he 
plants,  or  suffers  to  be 
on  the  demised  pre- 
mises, shall  not  be 
noxious  or  inj  urious 
to  the  tenant."  As- 
suming that  Lord 
Romilly  has  been 
correctly  reported,  we 
venture  to  inquire 
whether  this  "broad" 
ground  is  not  also 
somewhat  new 

ground?   Parke,  B., 
stated  in  Sutton  v. 
Temple   (12    M.   & 
W.,    at   p.   64),   that 
"the  word  'demise' 
certainly     does      not 
carry  with  it  any  im- 
plied undertaking  that 
the  land  shall  be  fit 
for    the   purpose    for 
which,     it    has    been 
taken ;  the  law  merely 
annexes   to   it  a  con- 
dition that  the  party 
demising        has       a 
good      title    to      the 
premises,  and  that  the 
lessee    shall     not    be 
evicted    during      the 
term."     If,  as  the  last 
named     case    shows, 
there  is  no  undertak- 
ing by   the    landlord 
against  the   existence 
of  unwholesome  sub- 
stances on  the  surface 
of  a  field,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  under- 
taking can  be  implied 
on  his  part  against  un- 
wholesome trees  grow- 
ing in  a  field.     It  is 
impossible      to      say 
where  such  a  doctrine 
as    that   reported    to 
have  been  laid  down 
by    Lord     Romilly 
might   lead.      If  the 
landlord  is  responsible 
to  the  tenant  for  dam- 
age occasioned  by  the 
existence  of  Yew  trees 
on  the  farm,  he  must 
clearly  be  also  liable 
for     injury     resulting 
from    noxious    herbs 
thereon,   or  from  poisonous  paint  which  the   tenant's 
cattle  have  detached  from  gates  or  rails  on  the  farm. 
Why  not  also  for  foot-rot,  or  other  diseases  of  the  tenant's 
sheep  or  cattle,  due  more  or  less  to  the  wet  state  of  the 
land  ?     Surely  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  is 
to  suppose  that  the  tenant  would  "  do  what  every  man 
in  his  senses  would  do— viz.,  make  proper  investiga- 
tion, and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  condition"  of  the 
land  "before  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  it" 
(Keates  v.  Cadogan,  10  C.  B.,  601),  and  if,  knowing 
of  the  existence  on  the  farm   of  the    Yew   trees,  he 
nevertheless  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  his  sheep  browsing 
upon  them,  to  make  him  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence. 


J.     DENT    DENT,     M.  P. 


Bread  Act,  7th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  no  miller,  meal-man,  or 
baker  can  act  as  a  Justice.  In  the  same  way  no  occupier, 
or  father,  son,  or  brother  of  an  occupier  of  a  factory  can 
sit  under  the  Factory  Act ;  and  fishery  proprietors  under 
the  Fishery  Acts ;  brewers,  maltsters^distillers,  and  retailers 
of  excisable  liquors,  under  the  9th  George  IV.,  c.  68, 
are  excluded  from  sitting  on  cases  in  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  offence.  All  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  preserve 
game  should  be  excluded  from  sitting  on  cases  of  trespass. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
but  in  cases  of  this  kind  they  are  open  to  suspicion. — The 
Chairman  :  Do  you  think  you  should  be  disqualified 
from  trying  a  man  who  steals  silver  spoons  because  you 
use  them  yourself? — That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  if  the 
spoons  were  my  property  I  should  be  disqualified  from 
sitting. — Do  you  think  that  a  Justice  who  is  the  owner  of 
cattle  should  be  prevented  from  sitting  in  a  case  where 
cattle  have  been  stolen? — You  must  remember  that  in  one 
case  it  is  property,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not,  and  I  started 
on  that  consideration.  Now,  spoons  and  cattle  are 
property,  but  game  is  not.— Well,  but  how  does  that  fact 
affect  the  position  of  a  person  sitting  as  judge?— Among 
those  engaged  in  sport  there  is  a  strong  feeling  to  promote 
game,  and  to  put  down  the  destroyer  of  it.  I  could  not 
say  that  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  impartial  judges, 


NOTEWORTHY   AGRICULTURISTS. 
Mr.  John  Dent  Dent,  M.P. 

Mr.  Dent  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  last 
12  years.  There  are  many  who  have  served  a  longer 
time,  but  no  one  probably  can  offer  a  better  illustration 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour,  mobt  dis» 
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interestedly  undertaken,  which  is  involved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  great  national  Society.  Candour,  patience, 
industry,  and  unselfish  public  spirit — all  are  needed, 
and  in  no  instance,  we  are  certain,  have  they  been 
more  perfectly  exemplified  ;  and  the  present  writer, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  the  year  of 
its  formation,  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Dent  was  steward  of  live  stock  at  the  Worcester, 
Newcastle,  and  Plymouth  exhibitions  of  the  Society  in 
1863,  1864,  and  1S65,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  three  capital  reports  of  these  shows  which  appeared 
in  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  of  the  former  series,  and  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  new  series,  of  the  'Journal.  In  the  first 
of  these  reports  he  called  attention  to  the  folly  of  over- 
fattening  breeding  stock,  and  to  the  injustice  of  exhibit- 
ing unshorn  sheep  with  others.  In  the  second  he  urged 
the  importance  of  offering  prizes  for  other  than  the  three 
principal  breeds  of  cattle,  and  especially  for  dairy 
breeds  and  dairy  excellence.  In  the  third,  among 
other  things,  he  contrasted  the  experience  of  the 
extreme  north  with  that  of  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Society's  districts — pointing  out  the  greater  intelli- 
gence with  which  at  Newcastle  as  compared  with  Ply- 
mouth, the  crowd,  catalogue  in  hand,  examined  the 
various  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  yard  ;  and  thus 
directing  attention  to  the  need  of  education  for  the 
agricultural  labourer,  who  forms  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  spectators  on  the  shilling  days  of  the  show  week. 
The  general  question  of  the  welfare  of  the  labourer,  and 
of  his  education  as  having  so  large  an  influence  on  it,  has 
always  engaged  Mr.  Dent's  interest ;  and  we  have  some 
of  the  results  in  the  valuable  papers  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Journal — on  the  agricultural  census  of  1861,  and 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  (1871). 

Mr.  Dent  has  also  always  interested  himself  in  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education  generally.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  that  subject  since  1865.  He  has  been  an  active 
and  energetic  member  also  of  the  Journal  Committee 
and  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  on  the  latter  of  which 
he  has  served  ever  since  his  election  to  the  Council. 
He  has  also  been  a  laborious  member  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Committee  as  well  as  of  other  committees  of 
minor  importance.  And  in  all  these  cases,  unassisted, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  any  special  enthusiasm  for 
this  or  that  particular  department  of  the  Society's 
operations,  with  nothing  like  a  hobby  to  carry  him,  or 
to  ride — with  no  obtrusiveness  beyond  the  urgency 
with  which  an  indefatigable  man  resolutely  discharges 
duty,  he  has  certainly  done  much  good  and  useful 
work. 

The  agricultural  community  also  owe  him  thanks 
for  his  services  in  Parliament,  in  which  he  has  sat  for 
20  years,  first  as  a  member  for  Knaresborough,  and 
latterly  as  member  for  Scarborough.  In  1867  he 
brought  before  the  House  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Gangs  ;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  the  then 
Home  Secretary,  afterwards  carried  a  measure  through 
Parliament  for  their  regulation,  and  issued  a  further 
commission  to  inquire  generally  into  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  which  presented 
four  very  valuable  reports  on  agricultural  education 
and  labour.  He  has  also  been  an  active  member  of 
Parliamentary  Committees  on  Trade  in  Animals,  Malt- 
tax,  Game  Laws,  and  Animal  Contagious  Diseases; 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  acted  constantly  as 
one  of  the  chairmen  of  Committees  on  Railway  Bills, 
having  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  private 
business  of  the  House. 

We  add  that  from  1852  to  1866  Mr.  Dent  occupied 
a  farm  of  about  500  acres  ;  but  other  engagements  and 
occupations  at  length  forced  him  to  give  that  up.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society;  and  we  are  glad  to 
publish  this  portrait  and  short  memoir  during  the  year 
when  he  is  acting  as  its  President. 


20  gs.     Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver's  two  bulls  sold  at  28  and 
26  gs.  respectively  :  — 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cows  and  Heifers. 
Leila 
Bloom 

Lady  Serafihina  3d 
Ella  stk       .. 
Blush 
Maiden 
Symphony  .. 
Hylda 
Lissa 

Elia 

Lady  Serapkina  6tk 
Lady  Serapkina  &tk 


When 
Calved. 


1866 
1867 


1869 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1871 


Gs. 
105 

54 
75 
5» 
58 
65 
71 
56 

!  5° 
•5° 
50 
100 


Mr.  W.  C.  Herbert. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Herbert 
Mr.  G.  C.  Greenway. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Mr.  H.  Burtt 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jervis. 
Mr.  J.  Blythe. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver. 
Col.  Kingscote. 
Col.  Kingscote. 


The  Rothersthorpe  Shorthorn  sale  took  place 

on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.  There  was  a  larger  com- 
pany present  than  assembled  the  previous  day  at 
Whittlebury,  and  competition  was  well  sustained.  The 
cows  were  large-framed  and  useful  animals,  but,  un- 
fortunately, several  were  in  a  doubtful  breeding  state. 
The  heifers  were  brought  out  well-haired  and  of  large 
growth,  but  somewhat  plain  in  colour.  The  young 
bulls  by  Athelstane  were  much  and  deservedly 
admired.  After  the  sale,  Mr.  Faulkner  sold  a  cow 
and  new-born  calf  for  120  gs.,  and  refused  many  offers 
for  his  Athelstane  heifer  calves.  The  general  result 
of  the  sale  was  an  average  of  ^"44  i8j.  6d.  over 
33  head  ;  24  cows  made  ^43  16s.  9</.,  and  nine  bulls, 
2J47  i6j-.  8rf.  each.  The  following  were  the  most 
important  transactions  of  the  day  :  — 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calved. 

& 

Purchaser. 

Covjs  and  Heifers. 

Willow          

S-weetbriar  30th 

Sore  13/A 

Sweelbriar  34M 

Russet           . .          . . 

Bulls. 
Young  Hector 

1864 
186-/ 
1868 
1870 
1870 

1S70 

1870 
April,  1872 

Gs. 
52 
5' 

70 
5° 
5" 

65 

81 
61 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford 
Mr.  N.  Wetlon. 
Mr.  G.  Britten. 
Messrs.   P.   and  R. 

Phipps. 
Mr.  N.  Wetton. 

Messrs.         Stamm 
Bros.  (Germany). 
Mr.  G.  Britten. 

upon  second  or  third  rate  pasture,  there  to  lose  its  "calf- 
byre?"  Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  in  a  more  homely  manner,  and  thus  be 
fitted  for  its  future  humble  walk  in  life?  It  is  some 
time  since  we  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Ruck's  method  of 
weaning  calves  without  milk,  but  within  the  last  few 
days  we  have  witnessed  a  nice  lot  of  a  dozen  calves  all 
looking  blooming,  healthy,  and  happy,  and  yet  receiv- 
ing no  milk.  They  are  on  a  gruel  which  is  "an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  milk,"  and  is  made  on  Mr.  Ruck's 
principle :  7  lb.  of  linseed  cake  ground  fine  ;  7  lb. 
of  mixed  meal,  2  galls,  of  hay  tea,  and  4  galls,  of 
water,  are  the  materials,  and  2  quarts  of  this  with 
2  quarts  of  water  gives  one  meal.  The  calves  are  fed 
night  and  morning,  and  are  kept  at  a  cost  of  from 
is.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  per  week.  We  should  be  able  to 
give  further  particulars  as  to  the  details  of  the  method, 
and  we  may  add,  that  attendance  to  details  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  We  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  system  if  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  i.e.t 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  the 
requirements  of  each  animal  ;  without  this  failure  is 
quite  certain.  Mr.  Ruck  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
calves  at  10  days  old,  up  to  which  time  they  had  been 
receiving  milk.  They  were  then  gradually  changed 
on  to  the  diet  above  indicated,  and  we  can  vouch  to  the 
fact  that  the  calves  so  weaned  made  good  yearlings, 
good  2-year-olds,  and  eventually  good  fat  bullocks. 
The  practicability  of  such  a  plan  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  quickly  teaching  a  calf  the  art  of 
drinking,  and  for  relinquishing  the  too  common  system 
of  allowing  it  to  suck  its  dam.  Lastly,  it  is  open  to 
the  economic  farmer,  should  he  not  altogether  approve 
of  depriving  a  calf  entirely  of  milk,  to  introduce  after 
the  first  month  old  milk  instead  of  new,  or  to  use  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new  milk,  or  to  supplement  an 
allowance  of  milk  by  a  gruel,  or  by  linseed  or  some 
other  mucilage. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

At  Whittlebury,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst,  the 
cattle  were  brought  out  in  very  excellent  condition, 
and  were  an  even  lot  throughout  A  large  company 
assembled,  and  308  persons  sat  down  to  lunch.  The 
cows  were  particularly  good,  and  were  considered 
rather  superior  to  the  young  stock.  There  was  a  good 
competition  throughout,  which  culminated  in  a  keen 
contest  for  Lady  Serapkina  %th,  a  handsome  roan 
heifer,  calved  September,  1871,  of  the  well-known 
Sainsbury  "  Seraphina "  strain,  and  by  SULTAN 
(27,583).  This  well-bred  and  good-looking  heifer  was 
sold  at  too  gs.  to  Colonel  Kingscote.  Leila  (see  list 
below)  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19,614),  and  from 
Laura  by  Marmaduke  (14,897),  now  Mr,  W.  H. 
Herbert's  property,  was  also  admired  as  a  fine 
cow,  and  Bloom  (lot  5),  Ladv  Serapkina  yi 
(lot  6),  Blusk  (lot  ii),  and  Symphony  (lot  17),  all 
attracted  notice.  The  sale  was  considered  satisfactory, 
an  average  of  ,£43  4s.  "6d.  being  obtained  over  51  head. 
The  total  sum  was  ^2205  ;  the  44  females  made 
^44  16s,  gd.t  and  the  seven  bulls  ,£33  31-.  each.  We  add 
a  list  of  the  highest  prices,  taking  out  those  only  which 
sold  for  more  than  50  gs.  There  were  12  sold  at  prices 
fluctuating  between  40  and  48  gs.,  15  at  from  3010 
39  gs.,   II  at  between  20  and  30,   and  three   below 


We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Brassey's  Short- 
horn catalogue.  The  sale  takes  place  on  Thursday 
next  at  Preston  Hall  Farm,  near  Aylesford  station, 
Kent.  Among  the  lots  are  some  good  cows,  as  well 
as  a  daughter  of  Warrior's  Plume,  the  1st  prize  cow  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  also  at  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  meeting  at  Dumfries. 

Among  other  forthcoming  sales  may  be  noticed 

that  of  Captain  Winnali's  Shorthorns,  at  Eccleswall 
Court,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  on  April  22  ;  and 
Lord  Penrhyn's  draft  sale  on  May  8.  The  former 
herd  comprises  90  head,  young  and  old,  bred  from  the 
herds  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  Guilding,  Logan,  Pawlett, 
Rich,  and  Woodward.  The  sires  used  have  been  of 
Bates  and  Knightley  blood,  namely,  Duke  OF  Cam- 
bridge (15,921),  Duke  of  Liverpool  (23,766), 
Touchstone  (20,986),  Lord  Craggs  (26,632), 
Cherry  Duke  (25,750),  Baron  Fawsley  (27,936), 
and  Lord  Darlington  2d  {29,096).  Most  of  the 
young  cattle  are  by  the  two  last  sires,  and  among  the 
cows  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  favourite 
"Carolina,"  "Fantail,"  and  "Walnut"  tribes,  as  well 
as  some  capital  representatives  of  the  old  Strickland 
and  Spencer  blood.  The  herd  has  been  kept  on  a 
large  farm,  and  never  pampered,  consequently  the 
animals  are  in  a  fine  healthy  breeding  state  of  con- 
dition, and  many  of  the  cows  capital  milkers. 
Lord  Penrhyn's  sale,  which  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Straf- 
ford, comprises  40  head  of  the  "  Waterloo,"  "Cherry 
Duchess,"  "Cowslip,"  "  Cressida,"  "Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster," and  "J."  tribes.  The  bulls  are  of  the  same 
and  other  good  families,  including  one  of  the  highly 
fashionable  "Oxford"  tribe,  and  one  of  the  favourite 
"  Duchess  Nancy  "  sort.  The  animals  are  mostly  by 
sires  of  Kirklevington  blood,  such  as  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19,614),  3D  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21,619), 
1  itii  Grand  Duke  (21,849),  anti  Oxford  Beau 
(29,485).  The  catalogue  is  not  yet  published,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  defer  further  notice. 

The    question    is    sometimes    asked,    Should 

calves  be  brought  up  by  hand  or  allowed  to  suck  their 
dams?  There  are  substantial  reasons  for  adopting  the 
latter  plan  when  the  calf  is  highly  bred,  and  when  its 
value  is  such  that  the  value  of  the  milk  it  consumes  is 
trifling  in  comparison  ;  also  when  it  is  intended  to 
force  the  young  animal  forward,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
the  butcher  at  an  early  age.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  hand  method  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  that  on  account  of  manymosit  excellent  rcasnns.  A 
sucking  calf  cannot  but  receive  a  new  milk  diet,  and 
with  milk  at  l\d.  and  id,  per  pint,  this  is  scarcely 
justifiable  in  ordinary  cases.  Again,  when  a  calf  sucks, 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  it  receives, 
and  the  cow,  being  often  not  thoroughly  "  stripped, " 
she  will  be  apt  to  slacken  in  her  yield  of  milk.  What- 
is  the  use,  we  would  ask,  of  feeding  a  calf  on  new  milk 
when  the  young  animal  is  afterwards  to  be  turned  out 


AGRICULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 
By  Mr.  J,  J.  Mechi. 

1.  Effects  of  Soil  on  Crop. — A  farmer  and  his  son, 
when  visiting  this  farm,  admired  the  Tartarian  Black 
Oats,  then  nearly  ready  for  harvest,  and  requested  to 
have  a  quantity  for  seeding  their  two  farms,  distant 
from  each  other  a  few  miles  in  this  county.  The 
report,  when  we  next  saw  them,  was  in  one  case  a 
splendid  crop  as  to  quality,  and  about  10  qr.  per  acre  ; 
in  the  other,  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  only  5  °,r*  Per 
acre — the  farming  in  both  cases  good,  but  the  land  in 
one  case  heavy,  and  with  the  inferior  crop  light.  They 
said  that  they  were  astonished,  and,  but  for  having 
divided  the  quantity  between  them,  should  have 
supposed  they  could  not  have  been  from  the 
same  quality  of  seed.  The  season  was  dry  and 
hot.  We  usually  buy  light  Fen  Oats,  which 
become  black  and  heavy  on  our  stiff  soil. 
We  find  these  produce  a  better  quality  than  our  own 
heavier  seed.  We  have  frequently  grown  from  10  to 
II  qr.  per  imperial  acre,  and  once  1 3  qr.  Quantity  of 
seed,  2  bush,  per  acre,  quite  thick  enough  on  our  soil  ; 
in  some  instances  far  too  thick.  I  must  continue  to 
protest  against  the  practice  of  sowing  thickly  ;  a  trial 
of  half  an  acre  in  each  field  would  soon  work  a  reform 
in  this  matter,  and  prove  very  profitable.  Black  strong- 
growing  Tartarian  Oats  do  well  in  our  stiff  soil  and 
dry  climate.  In  more  pluvial  districts  Potato  Oats  are 
found  to  be  more  suitable,  as  they  do  not  get  so  much 
laid.  Our  black  Oats  weigh  from  3S  to  42  lb.  per 
imperial  bushel.  Our  crop  of  Oats  was  last  season 
very  good,  where  the  Wheat  was  not  good. 

2.  The  Blatk  Hole  at  Calcutta  and  Cattle  in  Ship's 
Holds. — It  appears  to  me  surprising  that  the  evils 
arising  from  crowding  cattle  into  limited  spaces 
have  not  been  mitigated  by  driving  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  into  the  hold,  by  means  of  steam-power,  an  air 
pump,  and  an  exhausting  fan,  just  as  is  done  in  our 
coal  mines.  Our  steam-ships  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  power  available  for  such  a  purpose.  Let  our  Govern- 
ment enforce  such  an  arrangement,  and  we  should  hear 
much  less  about  cattle  plague  and  other  animal  diseases. 
The  additional  cost  of  conveyance  would  weigh  lightly 
when  compared  with  the  present  dangerous  or  ruinous 
practice.  A  full-grown  bullock  weighs  as  much  as  10 
adult  men,  and  requires  10  times  as  much  pure  air  and 
water.  Our  system  appears  to  be  a  modified  copy  of 
the  fatal  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  into  which,  being  only 
20  feet  square,  with  two  small  windows,  146  English- 
men (equal  to  14  bullocks)  were  crowded  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  123  were  dead, 
and  "after  great  difficulty  23  ghastly  figures  were 
brought  out  of  that  truly  black  hole— figures  that  would 
not  have  been  recognised  by  the  mothers  who  had 
borne  them,  or  by  the  bosom  friends  that  had  seen 
them  but  a  few  hours  before  on  the  eve  of  their  terrific 
incarceration."  The  horrors  of  that  fatal  night  are  too 
shocking  to  repeat.  They  went  mad,  they  fought  for 
aii  and  water,  and  they  were  trodden  and  squeezed 
to  death.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  about 
50  of  the  strongest  survived,  but  most  of  these  soon 
succumbed  to  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  water,  and  by 
the  pestilential  exhalations  from  the  already  decom- 
posing bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  A  full  account 
of  this  shocking  event  will  be  found  at  p.  46,  vol.  vi., 
of  Knight's  Pictorial  History  0/  Engtand—those  cruel 
monsters,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  having  captured  our  people 
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and  thus  tortured  them.  From  what  lias  been  re- 
peatedly reported.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
something  like  this  too  often  occurs  in  the  transit  by 
sea  of  cattle,  and  we  must  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the 
fatal  and  cosily  results  of  such  a  system.  A  few  hours 
thus  suffice  to  ruin  a  constitution.  What  a  field  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ! 

3.  Wheat  Hoeing  on  Light  Land— For  some 
years  we  have  abstained  from  hoeing  Wheat  on  our 
light  land,  having  observed,  by  a  comparison,  that  it 
admitted  drought  too  freely,  and  lessened  the  crop. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  roller  will  travel  clean, 
we  use  CrosskilPs  heavy  iron  clod-crusher,  with  5  cwt. 
added  on  the  back  frame,  which  thus  balances  the 
shafts  and  adds  weight  to  the  roller.  We  also  sow 
broadcast  about  6  to  S  bush,  of  salt,  which  still  further 
consolidates  the  land— so  much  so,  that  while  the  Wheat 
branches  and  thrives,  and  becomes  a  fine  standing  crop 
of  4  to  5  feet  high,  the  land  appears  in  summer  too 
solid  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  weeds  ;  should  any 
strong-rooted  weeds  appear  they  are  spudded  out.  I 
should  commend  a  comparative  trial  of  this  system  on 
light  land.  Our  light  land  Wheat  is  generally  drilled 
in  November  and  December,  at  the  rate  of  5  pecks  per 
imperial  acre  ;  on  the  heavy  land,  4  pecks. 

4.  Mr.  EvershccFs  Attack  on  Deep  Cultivation 
contains  within  itself  admissions  of  weakness,  especially 
when  he  says  {at  p.  373  of  your  journal)  : — "The 
market  gardens  in  the  Thames  Valley,  where  they  don't 
subsoil,  except  to  give  Parsnips  and  Carrots  a  tapering 
form."  Why,  this  is  the  main  point  in  the  whole 
question  !  The  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  where  the  sub- 
soil is  not  broken  up,  grow  fancy,  and  imperfectly,  and 
deformed,  because  their  tap-root  cannot  exercise  its 
natural  desire  to  penetrate  vertically  through  the 
hardened  and  undisturbed  subsoil.  Besides,  we  know 
that  Carrots  and  Parsnips  only  take  their  occasional 
rotation  in  cropping,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  all 
the  land  is  thus  gradually  subsoiled  for  all  crops. 
Any  one  who  has  studied  Baron  Liebig's  profound 
works  on  tillage,  will  see  how  much  importance  he 
attaches  to  such  a  loosening  and  subdivision  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  as  shall  oppose  the  least  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ramification  of  the  roots  of  plants,  especially 
some  of  the  deeper  rooting  kinds.  Of  course  no  one 
would  break  up  a  subsoil  which  is  already*  loosened 
and  broken  up  by  Nature,  and  is  thus  readily  accessible 
to  the  rootlets  of  plants  and  to  atmospheric  influence 
Knowing  how  pleasantly  Mr.  Evershed  can  speak  and 
write,  I  regret  to  see  his  talents  employed  in  dis- 
couraging that  one  most  important  basis  of  good 
farming  and  gardening,  deep  culture. 

5.  Equity  versus  Common  Law. — An  interesting 
instance  of  this  occurred  lately  in  this  neighbourhood. 
A  worthy  farmer  purchased  a  costly  supply  of  steam- 
cultivating  machinery  to  let  out  for  hire,  and  it  caused 
him  heavy  loss.  For  some  reason  or  other  information 
was  given  to  the  agent  of  the  landowners  that  this 
tenant  had  violated  the  covenants  of  his  lease  by  selling 
the  straw  of  the  farm.  An  action  at  Common  Law 
found  a  verdict  for  the  landowner,  and  the  lease  was 
thus  to  be  terminated.  An  appeal  was,  however, 
made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  no  damage  was  done  to  the  farm  by  this 
sale  of  straw,  that  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  superior  cultivation,  and  by  a 
large  consumption  of  purchased  food  and  artificial 
manure.  The  Vice-Chancellor  at  once  re-instated  the 
tenant,  and  complimented  him  on  his  management  of 
the  farm.  Certain  other  tenants  who  had  given 
evidence  adverse  to  their  neighbour  were  found  to  have 
also  sold  straw  abundantly,  and  hay  too  ;  and  one  of 
them  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  per- 
jury, as  to  his  selling  straw,  on  his  Chancery  affidavit  ; 
but  after  a  long  hearing  the  chairman  said  it  was  a 
difficult  case,  and  gave  the  defendant  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  dismissing  the  summons.  The  conclusion 
we  may  draw  is,  that  a  breaking  of  the  covenants  of 
the  lease,  if  unattended  with  less  or  damage  to  the 
landowner  or  his  property,  is  subject  to  an  equitable 
decision.  The  Vice- Chancellor  advised  the  tenant  not 
to  sell  any  more  straw. 


THE  FOOD  SUPPL  K. 

[The  following  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  promotion  of  the  Food  Supply,  is  taken  from  the 
address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society.] 

Count  Rumford,  in  his  essay  on  food,  says:  — 
"  As  providing  subsistence  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an 
object  of  the  first  concern  in  all  countries,  any  dis- 
covery or  improvement  by  which  the  procuring  good 
and  wholesome  food  can  be  facilitated  must  contribute 
to  increase  very  powerfully  the  comfort,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  society."  The  Society  of  Arts  from 
its  foundation  has  ever  held  a  like  opinion,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  I  would  refer  those  who  do  not 
know  the  early  history  of  the  Society's  labours  to  the 
Transactions  which  it  published  previous  to  its  incor- 
poration by  Royal  Charter  in  1847. 

I  may,  however,  state  that  the  Society  caused  our 
own  people  to  learn  the  art  of  catching  turbot,  which 
a  century  since  they  were  ignorant  of.  The  turbot 
were  caught  on  our  own  coasts  by  the  Dutch,  by  whom 
they  were  supplied  to  the  London  market. 


The  Society  did  very  much  both  to  improve  and 
increase  the  supply  of  fish  generally  to  the  London 
markets,  and  upon  this  work  it  spent  several  thousands 
of  pounds.  It  also  spent  large  sums  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  root  crops  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  sources  of  supply  it  has  never  ceased 
action. 

The  question  of  food  supply  is  not  in  any  degree 
less  important  now  than  at  any  previous  period  since 
the  Society's  foundation  ;  and  as  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  outside  the  Society  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  well  to  state  briefly  what  the  Society  itself  has  done 
since  the  new  era  of  its  existence  was  inaugurated. 

In  1844  beef  and  mutton  were  mere  refuse  products 
in  Australia.  A  leg  of  mutton  could  be  bought  for  6</. , 
and  a  barrow  full  of  the  inferior  joints  for  a  like  sum  ; 
indeed  in  some  cases  they  might  be  had  for  the  trouble 
of  fetching.  At  that  time  sheep  and  oxen  were  grown 
for  their  wool,  skin,  bones,  and  fat.  Some  attempts 
were  certainly  made  to  reduce  the  lean  of  meat  into  a 
solid  condition  as  a  portable  soup,  and  to  export  it  to 
this  country;  but,  previous  to  1845,  all  these  attempts 
failed,  owing  to  the  charring  of  the  gelatine  in  the  reduc- 
ing pans.  In  1844-5,  however,  the  use  of  the  water-bath 
was  introduced,  and  the  objectionable  burnt  flavour  of 
the  concentrated  product  was,  to  a  large  extent,  got  rid 
of ;  and  in  1845-6  the  Society  awarded  its  gold  Lsis 
medal  to  Mr,  G.  Warriner  for  the  preparation  and 
importation  of  the  essence  of  beef  from  Australia. 
The  essence  of  beef  was  imported  in  the  form  of 
tablets  of  various  sizes,  intended  for  simple  beef  soups, 
or  in  combination  with  Rice,  Sago,  Tapioca,  and 
other  farinaceous  substances,  vegetables,  and  condi- 
ments ;  little  more  was  then  required  than  to  dissolve 
the  tablets  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
soup  was  ready  for  use. 

Like  other  concentrated  meat  extracts,  it  required 
some  little  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  cook, 
or  persons  using  it,  to  make  it  generally  acceptable; 
and,  therefore,  though  good  in  itself,  it  has  not 
become,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  an  article  of 
commerce. 

In  1S45,  the  year  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop,  the  Society 
had  placed  at  its  disposal,  to  be  offered  as  a  prize,  the 
sum  of  j£ic>5  "for  the  invention  of  a  mixture  of  a 
material  for  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  palatable 
bread,  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  used  as  an 
economical  substitute  for  wheaten  bread,  biscuits,  or 
Potatos."  The  prize  was  offered,  and  the  minutes  of  our 
Society  state  that  in  April,  1846,  a  new  sort  of  bread 
and  biscuits,  by  Timothy  O'Brien,  baker,  of  Dublin, 
was  received  by  the  Society  through  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (now  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan).  The  Society  had  bread  made  in  London 
by  Mr.  Day,  according  to  the  recipes  furnished  by  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  the  secretary  reported  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  informed  him  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable master  baker  ;  that  he  was  manufacturing 
bread  similar  to  that  sent  to  the  Society  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  ;  and  that  he  had  exerted  himself  in  a  very 
praiseworthy  manner  to  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  assist  the  Government  in 
their  attempts  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Brien  submitted  samples  of  bread  of  various 
kinds  to  the  committee  of  the  Society.  The  first 
sample  was  made  of  white  Indian  meal  and  wheaten 
flour,  the  proportions  being  6  lb.  of  meal  to  I  lb.  of 
flour. 

The  second  sample  was  made  of  yellow  Indian  meal 
and  wheaten  flour,  in  the  same  proportions.  The 
biscuits  were  of  two  kinds,  made  of  the  same  materials 
and  of  like  proportions  with  the  bread. 

Eighteen  other  persons  also  submitted  samples  of 
breads,  or  sent  in  recipes  for  the  making  of  bread, 
but  no  baker  in  London  would  make  the  breads  pro- 
posed except  Mr.  Day,  who  made  bread  after  Mr. 
O'Brien's  recipe. 

After  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  subject  it  was 
resolved  by  the  committee  to  award  the  large  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  excellence  of  his  bread,  and  of  the  merit 
of  his  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  objects 
for  which  the  premium  of  the  Society  was  originally 
offered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  in  1845, 
Indian  Corn  was  not  used  either  in  Ireland  or  this 
country  as  a  bread-making  substance,  and  when  its 
use  was  proposed  during  a  period  of  famine  the 
people  were  greatly  prejudiced  against  it;  indeed,  at 
times,  so  great  was  the  excitement  of  the  people,  that 
many  refused  to  eat  it.  Since  that  time  the  use  of 
Indian  Corn  has  become  almost  universal,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  baker  could  now  be  found  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  does  not  use  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  reference  to 
any  new  food- substance  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  much  being  done  that  might  be  done,  and  we 
should  not  forget  that,  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of 
England  would  not  eat  Potatos. 

A  prize  was  also  recommended  to  be  offered  for  a 
paper  on  the  mode  of  averting  the  evil  which  may  arise 
from  the  deterioration  of  the  Potatos  to  be  used  as 
seed,  pointing  out  the  source  from  which  the  best  seed 
may  be  obtained ;  and  a  short  address  was  ordered  to 


be  prepared,  calling  the  attention  of  agriculturists 
throughout  the  country  to  the  state  of  the  Potato  crops, 
and  suggesting  the  formation  of  local  committees  to 
assist  the  poorer  classes,  and  provide  seed  for  the  next 
year. 

The  Society's  gold  medal  was  also  offered  in  1S47-8, 
for  the  importation  of  any  new  plants  likely  to  be  a 
useful  substitute  for  the  Potato  crop  ;  and  the  Society 
subsequently  published  an  account  of  a  plant  called  the 
"  Gold  of  Pleasure,"  or  Camelina  sativa.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
does  not  exhaust  the  soil  ;  it  may  be  grown  after  the 
corn  crop,  and  may  be  sown  with  all  sorts  of  Clover. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  the  introducer  of  the  plant 
into  England,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  the  Irish  farmer, 
in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  country 
from  the  failure  of  the  Potatos,  Flax,  and  other  crops. 

The  Gold  of  Pleasure  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  having 
smooth  stalks,  and  the  seed  in  husks,  but  the  stalk  is 
without  fibre  ;  its  seed  is  more  valuable  as  a  food  for 
cattle  than  Linseed,  and  a  fine  oil  is  produced  from  it. 
It  yields  a  crop  of  about  40  bush,  of  seed  per  acre  (see 
Transactions^  1S46-S,  p.  53),  but  no  large  amount  of 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  its  cultivation, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  this  country. 

In  the  address  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Chester, 
when  acting  as  the  chairman  of  your  Council,  at  the 
opening  of  the  100th  session  of  this  Society,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  British  possessions  and  colonies  as  a 
source  of  our  food  supplies.  Why,  he  asks,  should 
Australia  export  only  the  wool  of  her  sheep,  and  boil 
down  the  carcases  merely  for  their  fat?  Is  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  flesh,  and  to  export  it  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  to  this  country,  where  butchers'  meat 
is  not  over-abundant  ? 

In  March,  1S57,  the  Council  had  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal, by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  the  sum  of  £lot 
to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  essays  on  the  "  Application 
of  the  Marine  Algce,  and  their  Products  as  Food  and 
Medicine  for  Man  and  Domestic  Animals;"  and  on 
February  14,  1862,  a  paper  was  read  before  this  Society 
by  Mr.  Edward  C.  C.  Stanford,  upon  the  "Economic 
Application  of  Sea-weeds."  Previous  to  the  paper 
being  read,  the  Trevelyan  Prize  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stanford,  upon  the  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Graham,  who,  in  recommending  the  communication 
for  reward,  stated  that  though  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Stanford  did  not  lead  to  the  probable  utilisation  of 
the  Algie  of  our  coasts  as  articles  of  food  for  the 
people,  nevertheless  the  results  of  his  investigation 
were  of  such  novelty  and  importance  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  a  new  source  of  industry  would  be  created 
in  these  islands. 

In  consequence  of  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  the 
author  of  the  communication  requested  permission  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  by  letters  patent,  the  discoveries  therein  made 
known  ;  this  he  was  allowed  to  do,  and  works  on  an 
extensive  scale  have  ever  since  been  in  operation  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  communication  referred  to 
will  be  found  at  p.  1S5,  vol.  x.,  of  the  Society's 
Journal. 

The  prize  of  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  thus  again 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  the  Council 
were  authorised  to  offer  it  for  award  in  such  directions 
as  they  thought  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
community. 

They  accordingly  offered  it  in  the  session  of  1S63-4 
for  an  analogous  subject,  viz.,  as  a  prize  for  "Pre- 
served Fresh  Meat"  in  the  following  terms  : — "The 
sum  of  ,£70,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  by 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  with  the  Society's  medal, 
is  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  preserving 
fresh  meat  better  than  by  any  method  hitherto  em- 
ployed, applicable  to  the  preservation  of  meat  in 
countries  where  it  is  now  almost  valueless,  so  as  to 
render  it  an  article  of  commerce,  and  available  for 
stores  on  shipboard." 

The  Council  from  that  time  has  never  ceased  to 
pursue  its  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  food  supply.  A 
Food  Committee  was  appointed  in  1S66,  and  year  by 
year  it  has  reported  on  the  progress  made  towards  the 
solution  of  that  all-important  question.  Although  the 
Committee  have  not  at  present  felt  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  award  of  the  prize,  yet  great  national  good 
has  resulted  from  the  investigations  which  have  been 
carried  on,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  felt  itself  in  a 
position  to  commend  and  recommend  certain  classes  of 
preserved  food  products,  such  as  the  Australian  meats, 
and  the  Swiss  and  English  preserved  milks,  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  commerce,  for  acceptance 
by  the  public.  The  people  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  yearly  importation  of  Australian  and  other  pre- 
served meats  in  tins,  and  the  increasingly  large  impor- 
tation indicates  that  the  prejudice  against  them  is 
passing  away.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  a  very 
marked  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  prepara- 
tion, due,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  to  the 
labours  of  our  committee.  The  importation  of  cooked 
meat  does  not,  however,  solve  the  great  and  important 
problem  of  fully  utilising  the  vast  herds  and  flocks  now 
almost  wasted  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Council  and  Food  Committee  still  look  forward 
to  the  early  solution  of  the  problem  in  Australia  or 
elsewhere,  viz.,  how  to  preserve  meat  fresh  and  in  car- 
case during  its  transport  from  the  port  of  shipment  to 
the  markets  of  this  country.  The  economical  produc- 
tion   of   ice  or  its  equivalent    of  cold   has   hitherto 
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appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of 
the  desired  result.  When  the  investigation  began, 
some  six  or  seven  years  since,  the  quantity  of  ice  pro- 
duced per  ton  of  coal  consumed  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  4  or  5  tons,  and  the  displacement  of  cargo 
on  shipboard  was  excessive  ;  but  by  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation, that  quantity  of  ice  or  its  equivalent  has  been 
raised  to  15  or  20  tons. 

It  has  been  reported  within  the  last  few  weeks  that 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  ice  or  its  equivalent  had  been  surmounted  in 
Australia,  and  that  cargoes  of  fresh  carcase  meat  have 
been  shipped  from  Australia  to  New  Orleans,  and  pre- 
served fresh  during  the  voyage,  notwithstanding  that 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ranged  as  high  as 
90°.  The  Council  hope  to  learn  that  this  statement  is 
borne  out  by  fact,  and  to  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  award  the  prize  so  long  since  offered,  a  prize  which 
they  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  has  been 
increased  to  ,£100  by  a  further  donation  of  ^3°  by  Sir 
W.  C.  Trevelyan ;  to  this  also  will  be  added  the 
Society's  gold  medal. 

While  on  the  subject  of  food,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  next  year 
includes  this  as  one  of  its  divisions  ;  and  at  the  request 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  the  services  of  the 
Society's  Food  Committee  have  been  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  this  section  of  the  Exhibition,  the  particular 
portion  undertaken  by  the  Society  being  that  of 
"grocery,  drysaltery,  and  preparations  of  food,"  the 
other  portions  being  in  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  a  complete 
representation  of  this  class  of  objects,  the  Food  Com- 
mittee has  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
numerous  body  of  gentlemen  specially  conversant  with 
the  various  articles  of  commerce  included  in  this  section. 
A  strong  committee  of  advice  has  been  formed, 
through  whom,  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  a 
valuable  and  instructive  collection  will  be  obtained,  and 
a  display  prepared  that  will  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  promoting  an  improved  supply. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

As  the  Potato  planting  time  has  come  round  again, 
I  enclose  a  letter  for  your  consideration  and  use  as  far 
as  it  may  suit  you.  The  great  object  is  to  see  that  the 
ground  has  not  been  deprived  of  its  Potato  require- 
ments by  a  too  long  use.  Some  soils  will  endure  a 
lengthened  culture  better  than  others,  but  perpetual 
growth  of  one  plant  must  eventually  deprive  any  soil  of 
the  affinities  required  by  that  plant.  Gardeners  do  not 
always  attend  to  this,  and  do  not  supply  their  garden 
soil  with  manures  adapted  to  the  purpose,  hence  we  so 
often  find  our  garden  Potatos  worse  than  our  field 
crops,  simply  because  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  more 
natural.  As  we  may  expect  wet  in  next  autumn,  a 
hint  as  to  manure  and  drainage  may  be  useful.  The 
scrapings  of  the  London  streets  all  through  this  winter 
are  far  more  useful  to  Potato  soil  than  any  manufactured 
manure,  while  the  "economical"  island  in  the  Serpen- 
tine contains  most  valuable  matter  but  little  thought 
of:— 

About  a  hundred  years  since,  an  imperfect  produc- 
tion of  the  American  Openawk  or  Papas,  the  Spanish 
Batata,  and  the  English  Potato  in  these  islands,  led  to 
numberless  conjectures  and  fruitless  discussions.  About 
50  years  ago  the  dry  rot,  or  wasting  away,  of  the 
Potato  set  renewed  the  subject,  and  after  that  the 
planting  of  whole  tubers  instead  of  cut  ones  became 
more  general  and  more  successful.  Within  the  last 
30  years,  and  in  this  year  again,  the  rotting  of  the 
haulm  and  tuber  proves  that  the  Potato  is  still  liable 
to  destructive  influences.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
have  been  very  busy  with  a  subject  of  such  general 
interest,  but  when  doctors  disagree  in  cause  and  cure 
of  a  disease,  the  cultivators  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  trustworthy  one,  and  go  in  the  beaten  track.  I  now 
beg  to  offer  you  the  pith  of  a  few  letters  selected  from 
the  Times,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  glean  some- 
thing of  the  causes,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  cure,  of  the 
Potato  disease  : — 

No.  1. — On  August  21,  Algernon  Clark  estimates  this 
year's  loss  in  the  Potato  crop  at  "  twenty-nine  millions 
of  pounds." 

No.  2. — On  September  7,  Henry  Moule  shows  that 
"phospho-silica,"  "pulverised  slag,"  "silicic  acid,"  and 
"glass,"  produce  sound  Potatos  alongside  of  bad  ones 
without  those  appliances. 

No.  3. — On  same  date,  R.  H.  Allnatt  attributes  the 
disease  to  "vicissitudes"  of  climate,  more  than  to  "in- 
sulated effects  of  elemental  electricity." 

"  No.  4. — On  September  9,  Thomas  F.  Scott  writes  : — 
New  "  and  all  other  sorts  are  equally  blighted," — excessive 
manure  decreased  tubers  and  increased  haulm  ;  artificial 
manure  made  the  plant  more  sensitive  "  to  disease  than 
farmyard  manure  ;"  without  dressing,  produce  was  small 
but  good,  while  cutting  down  the  haulm  "had  not  pro- 
tected the  tubers  from  taint." 

No.  5. — On  September  10,  Martin  Hope  Sutton  says 
that  constant  use  of  the  same  sort,  insufficient ' '  drainage  " 
and  "  ventilation,"  with  "atmospheric  influence,"  bring 
about  the  blight,  and  advises  the  proper  cultivation  of 
new  sorts  from  seed,  as  likely  to  escape  the  disease. 

No,  6. — On  same  date,  Edward  Parfitt  tells  us  that 
the  Potato  is  diseased  in  its  natural  condition  in  South 
America,    where    "the   insects    and    the    fungus"    are 


unknown,  and  that  the  disease  is  "well  known  in  the 
rainy  years." 

No.  7. — On  September  12,  "A  Cambridgeshire  Far- 
mer "  objected  to  Mr.  Sutton's  cause  of  disease,  because 
his  "  Red-skinned  Flourball"  had  succeeded  in  "mud" 
with  "no  ventilation,"  and  he  had  been  successful  with 
one  stock  for  14  years,  while  his  new  stock  was  "  almost 
wholly  bad." 

No.  8. — On  September  13  and  28,  Alfred  Carpenter 
writes  : — "Storing  the  seed  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil." 
"  Fungi  spores  "  are  produced  in  abundance  ;  and  deve- 
loping under  certain  conditions,  "  millions  of  spores  are 
wafted  over  the  field."  He  advises  dressings  over  the 
seed  of  "  Chloralum,  carbolic  acid,  or  creosote."  He 
advises  a  temperature  of  350  or  400  in  the  storeroom,  a 
cultivation  with  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  promises  no 
epidemic  if  the  season  is  "dry"  without  magnetic  action. 
In  his  second  letter  he  says  that  "atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes "  act  on  the  sickly  plants. 

No.  9.— On  September  13  "T.  M."  writes  :— "There  are 
now  endless  varieties  of  Potatos,"  so  that  a  change  of 
stock  as  advised  by  Mr.  Sutton  has  not  eradicated  the 
disease.  Its  first  appearance  was  coincident  with  the 
"  application  of  guano." 

No.  10. — On  September  24  and  October  4  William 
Andrews  objects  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  says  that  "  Fungi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  decay,  not  as  the  cause 
of  disease."  Disease  is  not  from  the  manner  of  planting 
a  bad  seed,  "but  purely  from  atmospheric  causes. " 

The  chameleon  only  puzzled  three  people,  the 
Potato  puzzles  our  scientific  and  our  practical  gentle- 
men ;  they  all  allow  the  fact  ;  all  have  different  causes 
and  different  remedies  for  the  disease.  The  cobbler 
said  there  was  nothing  like  leather,  and  science  says 
'tis  all  the  weather.  As  five  out  of  the  ten  agree  more 
or  less  in  this  verdict,  it  will  be  as  well  to  look  a  little 
into  cultivation,  and  see  how  it  meets  any  of  the 
suggestions. 

In  March  I  planted  some  red  and  white  Flourballs 
in  a  border  under  a  wall  facing  west,  they  were 
manured  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  in  a  well-condi- 
tioned soil,  each  plant  had  ample  room,  and  the  drain- 
age was  complete  ;  on  taking  them  up  the  end  of 
Septembr,  the  white  were  diseased,  and  the  red  were 
sound.  Some  Red  Regents  planted  under  a  wall 
facing  north  were  bad,  some  under  the  same  wall 
facing  south,  left  in  from  the  previous  season,  were 
good  ;  some  King  Potatos  shaded  from  the  west  were 
slightly  diseased ;  none  of  these  were  manured. 
Amongst  the  self-sown  Red  Regents  I  found  a  curious 
case  of  no  contagion,  as  they  were  left  in  the  ground  the 
growth  was  early,  one  tuber  attached  to  the  haulm  was 
nearly  rotten ;  this  was  first  growth ;  attached  to  that  was 
a  small  tuber, — growing  from  it  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
I  inch  long  there  was  a  fine  sound  Potato.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  brought  about  by  infection  or  contagion  this 
Potato  should  have  been  very  bad,  as  its  atmospheric 
supplies  all  passed  through  the  rotten  one.  The 
season  was  a  very  changeable  one,  but  only  one  thunder- 
storm came  close  to  us  on  July  22,  but  it  was  unseason- 
able weather  from  that  time  till  August  II.  The  con- 
clusion that  we  come  to  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is, 
that  the  new  sort  bore  the  changes  of  climate  better 
than  the  others,  two  of  which  were  also  new  to  my 
soil ;  and  it  proves  No.  7  right  as  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Red  Flourball,  and  No.  5  right  as  to  new  sorts.  There 
were  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  garden  till  after  the 
period  noticed,  so  that  the  atmosphere  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  now  come  to  another  sample,  field 
cultivation.  Early  in  March  I  planted  3i  sacks  of 
white  and  half  a  sack  of  red  Regents,  on  a  loamy  flinty 
soil,  ploughed  in  the  previous  autumn,  dressed  with 
some  12  tons  of  compost,  road  scrapings  and  cuttings, 
wood  refuse  and  coal  ashes,  some  cowdung,^  and  the 
whole  heap  saturated  during  the  winter  with  house 
sewage.  When  this  compost  was  spread  the  ground  was 
harrowed  over  and  ploughed,  the  sets  were  placed  in 
the  furrows  a  yard  apart,  with  a  foot  between  each 
set,  and  they  were  covered  in  with  the  plough  ;  as 
soon  as  the  plants  showed  they  were  ridged  up.  About 
the  end  of  June  and  early  in  July  the  weeds  were 
cleared  off  and  the  plough  again  passed  through  the 
furrows,  so  that  the  distance,  vertical,  from  its  bottom 
to  top  of  ridge  was  about  12  or  14  inches;  the  plant 
had  plenty  of  room  to  grow  in,  the  whole  of  the  dress- 
ing was  laid  around  the  roots,  and  the  drainage 
required  by  the  practical  No.  5  were  all  secured,  but 
his  suggestion  of  a  new  stock  was  not  followed,  as 
this  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  thus  con- 
firming the  practice  of  No.  7.  The  crop  never  looked 
very  luxuriant  though  it  was  all  healthy,  blossom  was 
plentiful,  and  the  bees  liked  it.  Towards  the  middle 
of  August  the  brown  specs  on  the  leaf  told  of  coming 
blight,  it  did  not  come  as  if  it  were  wafted  over  the 
field,  but  as  if  the  disease  reached  the  plants  singly, 
selecting  here  and  there  ;  those  chosen  were  of  the 
deepest  green,  and  the  most  luxuriant  :  the  spots  never 
spread  over  a  whole  plant,  or  over  the  whole  plot. 
About  September  10,  the  whole  haulm  had  dried  off 
naturally,  the  Apples  strewed  the  ground,  and  there 
was  no  smell  of  blighted  vegetation.  On  the  27th  and 
28th  I  lifted  the  crop,  which  had  measured  36  sacks  of 
3  bush,  each,  of  which  between  five  and  six  sacks  of 
small  and  diseased  tubers  were  given  to  the  pigs.  Of 
the  Red  Regents,  scarcely  any  were  blighted  ;  of  the 
white,  perhaps  a  sackfull. 

We  have  now  two  facts  before  us — a  seriously 
blighted  plant  and  diseased  tuber  in  the  rich  but  con- 
stantly Potato-used  soil  of  the  garden,  and  a  slightly 
blighted  plant  and  a  less  diseased  root  in  an  open  field 


new  to  the  Potato.  I  have  mentioned  my  own 
cultivation  because  I  can  detail  it,  but  there  are  several 
good  crops  within  10  or  12  miles  on  either  side,  all 
exposed  to  the  same  chances  of  the  climate. 

We  must  now  look  to  causes.  Indigenous  plants 
find  their  affinities  in  the  soil  that  they  grow  in,  and  in 
the  air  which  they  breathe  ;  if  any  of  their  elective 
affinities  are  denied,  the  chemical  affinities  fail.  That 
is  to  say,  if  we  cultivate  a  plot  of  ground  with  one  plant 
for  a  long  time,  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  plant 
fails.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  intended  to  prevent  this 
impoverishment  of  the  soil,  we  manure  land  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  we  cannot  interfere  with  the  air,  a 
genial  condition  of  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  plant  as  is  a  proper  condition  of  soil. 
Indigenous  plants  fail  from  poverty  or  richness,  and 
while  failing  they  become  more  liable  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  (Letters  3,  5,  6,  8,  10).  As  a  rule,  agri- 
culturists endeavour  to  supply  all  the  demands  for  their 
respective  crops  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  what  manure 
is  necessary  for  any  particular  plant  or  soil  is  still  often 
wanting.  The  Potato  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  ;  and 
although  it  may  find  in  our  soils  some,  or  all,  of  the 
affinities  required  by  it,  we  must  recollect  that  if  these 
are  not  in  perfection,  the  plant  is  more  liable  to  changes 
of  climate,  to  which  it  is  not  inured  by  Nature.  More 
than  this,  No.  6  tells  us  that  it  is  liable  to  disease  in 
wet  seasons,  where  it  is  indigenous.  From  past  and 
present  experience,  we  know  that  the  Potato  is  a  deli- 
cate plant  ;  but  my  own  practice  and  letter  No.  2  tend 
to  show  that  siliceous  matter,  in  many  shapes,  is  a  use- 
ful manure  ;  while  No.  4  tells  us  that  farmyard  manure 
is  better  than  artificial.  We  are  not  told  what  kind  he 
alludes  to ;  but,  if  the  crop  is  allowed  as  a  proof,  it  is 
evident  there  was  a  failure  somewhere.  The  land  which 
gave  him  a  good  small  crop  without  manure,  was  pro- 
bably only  deficient  in  richness,  while  cutting  oft  the 
haulm  after  the  plant  was  blighted  was  probably  of  no 
use,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  success  of 
No.  7,  with  his  Red  Flourballs  in  mud,  is  a  proof  of 
how  strength  of  constitution,  by  perfect  affinities,  can 
bear  up*  against  those  dangers  which  destroy  weaker 
plants  ;  but  the  writer  has  not  been  sufficiently  explicit 
as  to  how  long  the  soil  had  been  mud,  or  what  the 
water  washed  on  to  the  Potato  bed.  If  his  Early  Ash- 
leaf  was  in  the  same  condition,  its  disease  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Letters  No.  3  and  to  seem  to  attribute 
the  disease  solely  to  atmosphere  ;  if  it  were  so,  would 
not  all  the  plants  liable  to  similar  influences  be  equally 
affected  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  some  individuals 
are  attacked,  and  some  escape,  exactly  as  some  people 
escape  epidemics  by  the  chance  of  a  sound  constitution. 
We  may,  then,  conclude  that  vicissitudes  of  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  those  of  1S72,  did  affect  all  those 
Potatos  subject  to  them  which  were  not  in  perfect 
condition.  Our  object,  then,  is  to  ensure  the  best 
condition,  either  by  manure,  by  seed,  or  by  both. 
We  see  by  this  paper  that  the  Red  Flourball 
is  pre-eminent  for  soundness,  the  Red  Regent 
may  come  next  ;  as  hardy  Potatos  they  will 
do  well  when  others  will  not,  so  we  pass  them 
on  without  much  concern,  and  attend  to  those  kinds 
which  have  done  such  long  service  to  the  country. 
Whatever  a  good  Potato  takes  from  the  soil  must  be  in 
affinity  with  it.  We  find  from  Johnson's  Lectures, 
p.  3S8,  that  a  tuber  contains  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesium, oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  and  silica  ;  all  these,  being  ingredients  of  our 
surface  soil,  are  also  ingredients  of  our  roots,  cereals, 
and  trees.  Any  manure,  then,  composed  of  these  pro- 
ductions, either  direct,  or  after  being  used  by  animals, 
must  contain  matter  useful  to  the  Potato.  It  is  allowed 
that  virgin  soil  is  good  for  the  Potato,  and  virgin  soil 
would  necessarily  contain  all  requisite  ingredients  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  those  soils  from  which  they 
have  been  constantly  extracted.  Virgin  soil,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  so  that  for  impoverished  land, 
the  simple  manure  used  by  me,  or  the  silicious 
mixtures  used  by  No.  2,  seem  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  give  a  good  return.  As  I  said  above,  we  are  in 
the  dark  about  what  artificial  manure  was  alluded 
to  by  No.  4,  but  as  all  artificial  manures  should  be 
sold  with  an  analysis,  it  will  be  advisable  for  Potato 
growers  to  take  only  such  as  have  in  them  the 
ingredients  they  require.  We  know  that  arrack  and 
whisky  give  excitement  to  the  human  frame  ;  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  more  wholesome  than  the  former,  and 
that  either  of  them  in  excess  injure  the  consumer ;  so  it 
is  with  artificial  manures  and  our  plants,  we  may  im- 
prove them  by  moderate  applications  or  injure  them 
by  too  much,  but  they  should  never  be  used  for  any 
plants  unless  their  ingredients  are  known  to  contain  the 
properties  required.  When  we  have  devoted  all  the 
care  we  can  to  the  soil,  then  let  the  advice  of  No.  5  be 
followed— good  drainage  and  ample  space,  with  the 
soundest  seed  we  can  procure,  and  we  may  then  safely 
leave  the  result  to  the  seasons.  About  these  we  have 
still  much  to  learn.  We  do  not  even  know  what  the 
air  contains,  what  portions  of  it  are  inhaled  by  the  leaf, 
or  how  these  portions  are  aflccted  by  atmospheric 
changes.  We  know  that  the  root  imbibes  moisture, 
that  the  most  delicate  fibres  seek  their  affinities  far 
down  below  the  surface,  but  we  do  not  know  by  what 
power  that  moisture  is  forced  up  to  the  topmost  leaf  of 


*  Can  the  same  thing  be  applied  to  cattle?  Instead  of  manure, 
say  food  ;  and  by  giving  our  indigenous  cattle  food  which  is  un- 
alloyed by  foreign  matter,  shall  we  not  insure  that  health  which 
is  the  natural  attendant  on  natural  life  ? 
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the  tree  ;  we  know  that  it  gets  there,  and  that  the  leaf 
breathes  the  air,  We  are  then  in  the  dark  again.  We 
do  not  know  how  that  which  is  inhaled  mixes  with  the 
moisture,  or  how  Nature  changes  the  matter  from  the 
soil,  and  the  matter  from  the  air,  into  the  hard  timber, 
or  the  soft  wood,  into  our  food,  our  medicine,  and  our 
poisons.  Till  we  can  master  these  points,  we  must 
still  accept  occasional  blight ;  and  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  we  must  place  our  trust  in  that  Providence  which 
never  forgets  the  harvest  time.  //.  P.  Maiefi 


FREEDOM  OF  CONTRACT. 
One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  effectual  reform 
of  the  land  tenancy  laws  is  the  bugbear  of  interference 
with  freedom  of  contract.  This  scarecrow  was  used 
very  successfully  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments in  many  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  used  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  comes  on 
for  second  reading.  Members  of  Parliament,  however, 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  by  a 
sounding  phrase  as  were  the  members  of  the  Chambers, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  one  favourable  to  the 
Bill  will  be  induced  to  vote  against  it  because  it  pro- 
poses to  restrict  the  right  of  private  contract  within  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  national  expediency.  Members 
of  Parliament  know  that  freedom  of  contract  is  con- 
stantly being  interfered  with,  when  the  public  interest 
demands  such  interference,  and  they  will  not  be  induced 
by  an  exploded  fallacy  to  render  an  important  Act  liable 
to  become  a  dead  letter  by  allowing  landlords  and 
tenants  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it. 

The  prejudice  against  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  based  upon 
two  erroneous  ideas.  The  first  is  that  any  such  freedom 
of  contract  really  exists,  and  the  second  is,  that  only 
two  parties,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  are  concerned 
in  the  terms  upon  which  land  is  let.  As  to  the  first,  it 
is  absurd  to  presume  that  in  this  country  real  freedom 
of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  exists  to  any 
considerable  extent.  True  freedom  of  contract  only  exists 
where  the  contracting  parties  meet  on  equal  terms  ; 
and  surely  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  with  regard  to  any  but  a  very  undesirable  occupa- 
tion, the  letter  and  hirer  of  a  farm  meet  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  possession  of  land  in  Great  Britain  is  a 
monopoly,  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  of  contract 
worthy  of  the  name  with  monopolists.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  contract  between 
the  public  and  the  railway  companies.  The  person 
who  desires  to  travel  by  rail  must  accept  the  terms 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  railway  directors,  or  he 
must  keep  off  their  line.  Similarly  the  tenant  who 
wishes  to  hire  a  farm  must  accept  the  terms  of  the 
landlord,  or  let  some  one  else  take  the  farm.  The 
would-be  radway  passenger  has,  of  course,  "  freedom  " 
to  reject  the  offer  of  the  railway  company,  and  to  walk 
or  drive  to  his  destination  ;  but  this  would  be  very  in- 
convenient, and  perhaps  a  loss  to  him,  so  he  accepts 
the  terms  of  the  directors,  however  exorbitant  they 
may  be,  not  because  he  has,  but  because  he  has  not, 
freedom  of  contract.  Just  so  the  man  who  has  been 
trained  as  a  farmer  has,  as  he  is  often  told,  the  liberty 
to  decline  the  terms  offered  by  the  landowners,  and  to 
employ  his  capital  in  another  way,  instead  of  in  farming  ; 
but  he  knows  how  to  farm,  and  he  does  not  know  how 
to  conduct  any  other  business.  To  embark  his  capital 
in  a  business  that  he  knows  nothing  about  might,  he 
reflects,  be  more  disastrous  than  taking  a  farm  on  unfair 
conditions ;  so  he,  like  the  railway  passenger,  gives  in, 
not  because  he  has  true  freedom  of  contract,  but  be- 
cause he  feels  himself  to  be  in  an  unequal  contest,  and 
makes  what  he  thinks  tt>  be  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  In 
this  way  tenant-farmers  constantly  accept  conditions 
that  they  feel  to  be  unfair,  and  that  they  know  will 
prevent  them  from  making  the  best  use  of  the  land 
which  they  hire.  The  terms  of  contract  are  practically 
dictated  to  them,  and  the  only  freedom  they  have  is 
the  freedom  to  give  up  the  farms.  Any  suggestions  as 
to  more  equitable  provisions  are  commonly  met  with 
the  "take  it  or  leave  it"  retort.  Do  the  tenant- 
farmers  think  that  such  a  travesty  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract is  worth  preserving?  Would  they  carry  their 
prejudice  against  legislative  interference  so  far  as  to 
prevent  Parliament  from  stepping  in  and  declaring  that 
what  are  really,  although  not  intentionally,  fraudulent 
contracts,  shall  be  void  ?  Do  they  wish  to  stand  up 
for  the  existing  power  of  the  landlord  to  contract  for 
the  liberty  to  appropriate  his  tenant's  property  when- 
ever he  chooses  by  giving  six  months'  notice  ?  It  is  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  freedom  of  contract,  and 
fanners  will  be  foolish  in  the  extreme  if  they  stand  up 
in  defence  of  what  is  really  a  mischievous  delusion. 

But  if  the  most  equal  and  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  landlord  and  tenant  existed,  there  might 
still  be  a  need  for  legislative  interference.  The  suppo- 
sition to  which  I  have  above  alluded  as  the  second  of 
two  erroneous  ideas  upon  which  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  contract  is  based,  namely  that  only  the 
landlord  and  tenant  are  concerned  in  the  letting  and 
hiring  of  land,  ought  not  in  the  present  day  to  need 
refutation. 

Besides  the  landlord  and  tenant,  there  is  a  third 
party  whose  claims  demand  consideration.  The  nation 
at  large  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  land  of  the 
country,  committed  to  the  stewardship  of  individuals, 


shall  be  managed  to  the  national  advantage.  This  is  a 
right  that  takes  precedence  of  any  so-called  freedom  of 
contract  betweed  landlord  and  tenant.  Essentially, 
the  interests  of  the  public,  landlords,  and  tenants  are 
one  ;  but  landlords  have  made  them  appear  to  be 
antagonistic  by  obtaining  and  attempting  to  maintain 
privileges  that  are  subversive  of  the  common  welfare. 
One  of  these  mischievous  privileges  is  the  power  of 
making  contracts  which,  in  effect,  tie  the  hands  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  so  that  they  cannot  develope 
its  resources  as  they  otherwise  would  develope 
them.  In  respect  of  such  contracts  the  people  have  a 
moral,  if  not  yet  a  legal,  right  to  demur,  and  to  say  to 
the  landowner,  "  In  these  agreements  you  are  neglecting 
our  interests,  and  therefore  you  are  abusing  the  right 
of  private  property  in  land  which  the  State  in  ancient 
times  committed  to  you  as  a  trust."  It  is  true  that 
they  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  this  protest,  and 
to  send  representatives  to  Parliament  who  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  attended  to  and  acted  upon  ;  but  it 
will  not  always  be  so.  The  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  unjust,  though  legal  "rights" 
of  private  property  in  land  have  been  abused,  and  they 
will  not  long  submit  to  have  national  resources  wasted 
as  they  have  been.  The  State  does  to  some  extent 
interfere,  and  is  at  any  time  at  liberty  still  further  to 
interfere  with  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  railway 
companies,  if  the  public  interest  demands  such  inter- 
ference, and  there  is  an  equal  right  of  State  intervention 
whenever  the  privileges  of  landowners  are  shown  to  be 
acting  injuriously  to  the  public  weal.  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Hill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  curtail  some  of 
these  mischievous  privileges,  and  clause  12  is  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  in  the  Bill.  This  clause  pro- 
vides that — "Any  contract  made  by  a  tenant,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived 
of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  make  under  this  Act  shall,  so 
far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at  law  and 
in  equity." 

For  the  want  of  a  stipulation  of  this  kind  the  Irish 
Land  Act  has  turned  out  to  be  a  comparative  failure. 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  a  tenant  of  a  holding 
of  the  annual  value  of  ^,50  and  upwards  can  contract 
himself  out  of  the  Act.  The  consequence  of  this  has 
been  prominently  brought  before  the  public  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  his  tenants  ;  and  any  Irish 
landowner  may,  by  the  perhaps  somewhat  expensive 
contrivance  of  aggregating  his  small  farms  into  larger 
ones,  obtain  that  "freedom  of  contract"  which  alone 
is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the 
promoters  and  supporters  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 

It  is  most  important  then  that  in  an  English  Land 
Bill  we  should  avoid  the  defects  of  the  Irish  Bill. 
Without  clause  12  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  would  be  no 
sufficient  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  tenant-farmers 
and  the  public.  The  former  would  probably,  and  the 
latter  would  certainly  suffer,  if  any  power  to  contract 
out  of  the  Act  were  conceded.  Many  landlords  would 
be  certain  to  avail  themselves  of  such  liberty,  and  to 
compel  any  tenant,  as  a  condition  of  holding  land 
under  them,  to  accept  such  terms  as  would  render  the 
Act  a  nullity  as  far  as  their  land  was  concerned.  In 
such  instances,  which  would  probably  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  the  public  interest 
would  suffer  even  when  the  tenant  received  what 
he  believed  to  be  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  rights  that  otherwise  would  have  been  his. 
The  tenant  might  be,  but  very  rarely  would  be,  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  security  for  his  capital :  the 
public  never  can  be.  The  tenant  may  farm  under 
such  conditions  that  he  will  only  produce  a  minimum 
from  the  land,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  ;  but  the  people 
must  be  losers  by  any  system  that  hinders  the  utmost 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  Let  the 
public  then  look  to  it  that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  is  not  presented  to  the  country  in  an  emasculated 
condition,  as  so  many  of  the  useful  measures  have  been 
recently.  They  will  neglect  their  vital  interests  if  they 
pass  this  by  as  "  only  a  farmer's  question."  An  East 
Essex  Farmer. 


game  Carrespnknce. 

The  Poor  and  their  "  Caterers." — According  to 
Holy  Writ  the  poor  we  are  always  to  have  with  us. 
For  that  let  us  be  thankful,  especially  for  the  "poor 
in  spirit  ; "  but  my  point  in  this  connection  is 
not  a  theological  but  a  practical  one,  though  how  to 
distinguish  is  almost  a  question  for  a  commission.  At 
p.  337  I  find  a  brief  notice  of  "  tradesmen's  rascalities  " 
in  connection  with  London  workhouses,  and  therefore 
with  the  "very  poor."  Pauperism  is,  of  course, 
deplorable  evil,  but  in  the  existing  highly  artificial 
state  of  society  it  is  almost  inevitable.  Accepting  it  as 
an  unfortunate  fact,  surely  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
not  only  that  they  who  have  to  pay  for  the  poor  should 
have  money's  worth  for  their  rates,  but,  beyond  this, 
that  they  for  whose  benefit  the  rates  are  levied  should 
have  treatment  somewhat  better  than  that  accorded  to 
dogs  and  cats.  Yet  what  does  your  excerpt  from  the 
Times  prove?  Simply  this,  that  poison,  under  various 
guises,  is  supplied  by  "tradesmen" — save  the  name  ! 
— at  the  contract  prices  for  decent  food  !  There  is 
really  no  getting  away  from  this  conclusion.  Read 
the  paragraph  on  p,  337  over  again,  and  then  wonder 
why    the    lash    is     limited    to    garotters    and    such 


as  deal  violence  to  the  "  exteriors "  of  citizens. 
Take  the  contract  price  of  the  goods  supplied 
to  London  workhouses  at  ,£381,765;  we  will  call  the 
price  a  fair  one.  Taking  into  consideration  the  report 
to  the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board  on  the  state  or 
condition,  or  actual  constituents  of  the  goods  supplied 
for  the  poor,  a  mortal  of  ordinary  intellect  can  only 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  swindle  the  poor,  and  those  rated  for  the  support 
thereof,  to  the  amount  of  one-half,  or  ,£"190,882  ! 
Supposing  the  28 — men  (?)  supplied  the  28  London 
workhouses,  under  the  above  conditions,  with  the 
necessary  food  for  the  unfortunates,  then  each  of  them 
must  have  committed  adulteration  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
£6&20 — the  plunder  being  equally  divided.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  whether  this  total  has  not  been  "carried 
forward "  in  a  swindling  balance-sheet  ;  your  para- 
graph leaves  off  at  an  unsatisfactory  point — that  is, 
if  point  were  added  in  the  report  drawn  upon.  Some- 
thing else  here  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  that 
is  in  connection  with  the  law.  Of  that  "condiment" 
for  the  bolstering  of  our  dull  metal  capacities  I  have 
but  a  slight  knowledge.  I  know  that  our  liberties  and 
licences  are  hedged  about  with  several  hundreds  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  I  also  know  that  the  "latest 
thing  "  in  legislation  is  an  Act  designed  to  abolish 
adulteration  in  food  and  drink.  All  others  to  this 
intent  were  supposed  to  have  failed — that  is,  if  they 
ever  were  thoroughly  tried — and  this,  the  latest  born, 
was  designed  and  believed  to  be  the  "thing"  for 
tying  up  rascality,  pinning  it  by  the  ear  to  the  social 
door-post.  The  experience  with  weights  and  measures, 
by  means  of  which  food  and  drink  are  retailed,  has  been 
altogether  valuable  ;  hundreds  in  the  metropolis  have 
been  pilloried  in  the  Press,  and,  what  is  more  satisfactory, 
heavily  fined  for  various  shortcomings ;  but  in  the  case  of 
adulteration  the  law  has  too  often  failed  to  get  at  the 
vendor.  If  this  precious  Act  of  Parliament  be  not  an 
abortion,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sweet,  whole- 
some, and  good,  was  not  every  one  of  those  workhouse 
contractors  haled  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and 
either  severely  find  or  imprisoned  ?  Every  other  week 
we  find  in  the  City  of  London  police  reports  how  one 
Hodge,  who  had  sent  up  a  diseased  carcase  from  the 
country  to  the  market  atSmithfield  for  sale,  was  detected, 
and  had  a  month's  imprisonment,  or  a  heavy  fine, 
awarded  to  him  for  this  exercise  ot  his  greedy  rascality. 
Elsewhere  we  find  another  individual  taken  up  for  vend- 
ing some  adulterated  article ;  his  lawyer,  in  that  old 
coach  and  four  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  quietly 
drives  him  through  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  out  of 
court — for  why?  Hodge  No.  2  had  "no  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  !  "  Of  course  not ;  who 
ever  admits  that?  But  an  alteration  of  the  Act, 
affirming  a  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  both  vendor 
and  manufacturer,  would  quickly  alter  the  state  of 
affairs.  Had  the  piece  of  legislation  now  under  review 
been  properly  cast,  then  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  cast  in  heavy  damages  all  those  who  sent  to  the 
London  workhouses  "stag  meat,"  "bad  German  meat," 
milk-and-water  for  milk,  skim-milk  cheese  for  single 
Glo'ster,  and  a  "nasty"  concoction  for  decent 
butter.  I  do  not  envy  legislators  their  feelings,  conse- 
quent on  reading  the  report  above  noticed.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  "  exercise  "  may  do  them  good,  and  set  them 
to  work  to  finish  the  task  they  have  begun.  Unfor- 
tunately, thousands  in  this  country  are  for  ever  trying 
to  break  Acts  of  Parliament  "  under  cover  ;  "  as  many 
more  are  trying  to  just  shave  past  them  ;  all  such  must 
be  laid  by  the  heel, — made  honest  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. There  is  something  detestably  un-English, 
unmanly,  in  striking  a  fellow  when  he  is  "down," — 
down  so  low  that  he  cannot  help  himself ;  but  if  asked 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  two  classes— the  victim 
and  the  victimiser — let  me  take  by  the  hand  the 
former,  and  by  the  neck  the  latter.  It  will  be  a  plea- 
sure to  me,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  your  readers,  to 
know  that  the  officials  of  the  Poor-law  Board  did 
something  in  this  instance  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  law — and  their  own.  E.  C. 

Acreage  Needed  by  the  Horse. — During  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Farmers'  Club  on  "Large  and  Small 
Farms,"  Mr.  Jenkins  astonished  many  of  his  hearers 
by  stating  that  every  horse  required  as  much  land  for 
his  sustenance  as  eight  persons.  Several  of  the  speakers, 
when  replying  to  his  remarks,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  horses  were  fed  at  a  cost  of  about  ioj.  6d.  a  week. 
No  doubt  racehorses,  dray-horses,  carriage-horses, 
hunters,  &c,  cost  a  great  deal  more,  but  a  very  large 
number  of  horses  cost  a  great  deal  less.  If  an  agricul- 
tural horse  has  a  bushel  of  Beans  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  he  will  consume  6  qr.  4  bush.,  the  produce 
probably  of  ii  acre  of  land  ;  the  same  quantity  of  land 
would  produce  hay,  either  Clover  or  meadow,  enough 
for  him,  and  half  an  acre  of  ground  would  supply  him 
with  Tares  or  Lucerne.  Three  and  a  half  acres  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  required  for  the  food  of  a  farm  horse. 
The  question  then  arises  does  it  require  three  and  half 
acres  of  land  to  provide  food  for  eight  persons.  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  this  question.  Perhaps  the  following 
figures  and  facts  may  assist  in  the  matter.  In  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Bucks  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  I 
find  that  a  pauper  patient  is  there  boarded,  lodged, 
clothed,  waited  on,  doctored,  warmed,  and  washed 
for  10s.  yd.  a  week.  His  food  costs  $s.  Ojtf. 
a  week.      The  diet,    as    is    usual    in     these    estab- 
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lishments,  is  a  generous  one,  consisting  of  bread, 
meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  tea,  sugar,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  beer.  No  doubt  this  diet  is  above  the  average 
allotted  to  the  people  of  this  country.  If  it  could  be  taken 
as  an  average,  then  it  would  appear  that  we  can  feed 
two  people  for  one  horse.  I  must  add  that  the  ages 
of  the  inmates  of  this  asylum  are  from  five  years  to  90, 
so  we  have  a  tolerably  fair  average  as  regards  age. 
The  next  question  is,  can  eight  people  be  fed  from  the 
produce  of  34  acres  of  land.  Certainly  not,  if  the  land 
was  cropped  with  Beans,  Clover,  and  Tares,  and  the 
crops  sold  to  provide  the  food  for  the  eight  human 
beings  ;  but  3  J  acres  could  be  cropped  so  as  to  provide 
ample  food  for  more  than  eight  persons.  In  the 
report  that  I  have  already  quoted  from  I  find  that 
40  acres  of  garden  and  farm  land  produce  in  meat, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry,  a  gross  sum  of  ^1173, 
being  about  ^,29  6s.  6d.  an  acre  ;  or  ^102  12s.  gd.  for 
34  acres.  If  we  take  a  family  of  eight  persons  in  this 
country,  are  they  fed  for  £1  a  week  on  an  average? 
If  they  are,  then  between  15  and  16  people  could  be 
fed  on  the  produce  of  34  acres  of  land.  If  this  number 
is  excessive,  then  Mr.  Jenkins  appears  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  than  we  supposed  him  to  be  when  we  heard  his 
paper  read.  I  am  not  pretending  to  give  an  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other  ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  the 
matter  argued  out,  to  see  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 
A  Bucks  Farmer. 

Woolston  Sayings  and  Doings.—"  G.  A.  H." 
stands  first,  therefore  I  will  talk  to  him  first.  He  says, 
"Mr.  Smith  does  not  like  to  be  ridiculed."  I  catch 
it  occasionally,  and  if  my  writings  upon  the  deeper 
"working  of  soils,"  &c,  should  lay  me  open  to  his 
constant  ridicule  I  can  stand  it,  even  if  he  does  remind 
me  of  my  "  sayings  and  doings  "—such  as  "  Pay  your 
rent,  and  keep  your  land  clean,"  which  needs  nothing  but 
practising  to  produce  good  results.  But  then  he  is  off 
to  "  farm  expenses— a  seed-bed  for  Wheat  made  at  a 
cost  of  6s.  $d.  per  acre,  including  2s.  per  acre  for 
scuffling  with  horses,  or  4s.  $d.  per  acre  for  smashing." 
That's  all  right— a  special  case  given  in  detail ;  but 
"this  amount  has  advanced  now  to  &s.  6d."  is  all 
wrong,  for  that  sum  is  arrived  at  by  adding  up  a 
number  of  years'  work  together,  whereby  I  have  shown 
that  &s.  6d.  an  acre  has  been  the  average  cost  of  seed-bed. 
"The  Woolston  man,  as  he  calls  himself,"  will  teach 
"G.  A.  H."  a  bit  after  awhile;  he  has  already 
learned  that  Fisken's  tackle  has  got  a  prize  from  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  then  asks,  "has  Wool- 
ston ever  been  accorded  such  an  honour  ?  "  Woolston 
has.  At  Worcester  .£15  was  awarded  to  Woolston  (a 
portion  of  a  £$o  prize  offered  in  the  singular  number 
to  the  best  in  a  class),  which  I  sent  back  because  the 
judges  awarded  .£25,  the  half  of  the  £50  offered,  to  the 
"thorough-bred"  Fowler,  that  broke  down  before  it 
finished  its  plot,  which  it  never  did  finish.  Nine  clips 
were  kocked  out  of  its  drum  while  doing  what  it  did 
do,  and  it  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  That's  your 
"through-bred"  tackle,  that  "G.  A.  H."  would  stick 
first,  since  his  attempt  at  Fisken,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  was  a  regular  breakdown.  This  needs  no 
comment  from  me  whatever. — Now  I  must  talk  with 
Mr.  Evershed,  who,  take  him  this  week  upon  the 
whole,  is  respectful.  He  does  not  like  my  telling  him 
that  £4  an  acre  is  dear  work  when  compared  with  my 
"six  and  something  per  acre,"  which,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  is  "  moving  500  tons"  instead  of  "  1000 
tons  and  someting  more."  That  is  the  "Woolston 
man's "  win  in  getting  ' '  10-inch  deep  "  work,  for  in 
all  cases  he  has  got  good  results  from  such  work.  His 
Beans  this  year  are  all  planted  upon  such  work  ;  so 
they  were  last  year,  and  his  Wheat  upon  that  land, 
after  a  smashing  last  autumn,  now  looks  well.  Let 
Mr.  Evershed  do  his  best  to  stop  "  John  Bull's  leaky 
barrel,"  I  will  not  stand  in  his  way  ;  and  all  I  now 
ask  of  him  is  to  let  "John  Bull's"  full  "barrel,"  the 
subsoils  and  their  culture,  have  fair  play.  William  Smith, 
Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  March  22. 

A  "  Last  Word." — It  is  some  weeks  since  I, 
unconsciously,  set  a  springe  in  your  columns,  which 
caught  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  baited  with  these  words  : — 
"  I  have  often  tried  subsoiling,  and  it  never  answered." 
I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Smith  still  running  about  with  my 
wire  and  the  bait  attached  to  it.  I  have  explained  my  con- 
duct before  to  the  aggrieved  party,  and  would  willingly 
rid  him  of  the  annoyance.  Why  does  he  not  swallow 
it?  I  have  known  worse  things  go  down  and  do  no 
damage.  Dropping  metaphor,  let  me  tell  him  in  sober 
earnest,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  facts,  that  his  influence 
would  be  greater  if  he  did  not  claim  too  much  for  his 
system.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "absurd  !  " 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  what  is  excellent. 
but  it  must  be  so  when  an  excellent  method  is  theoreti 
cally  pushed  into  an  improper  field.  H.  Evershed. 


to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  right  number  of  roots  to  the  rod  required  to  ensure 
the  greatest  acreage  weight.  And  thus,  by  comparing 
one  field  with  another,  with  their  respective  numbers  of 
roots,  and  their  weights  during  a  course  of  years  and 
through  various  seasons,  it  assisted  me  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  right  number  of  roots  per  rod  to 
make  up  the  greatest  weight  per  acre.  In  taking  a  sur- 
vey of  the  root  crop  while  passing  from  field  to  field, 
and  from  farm  to  farm,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  have 
seen  one  uniform  system  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
numbers  of  various  roots,  and  the  respective  distances 
of  those  roots.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
great  irregularity  prevails  throughout  the  whole  district. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  subject  of  very  little  im- 
portance, but  when  we  find  that  some  tons  per  acre  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  right  number  of  roots — it  also 
being  often  in  the  power  of  the  hoers  to  leave  any  stated 
quantity — it  must  be  of  some  importance  to  know  what 
that  quantity  should  be,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
possible  crop.  At  all  events,  it  seems  at  present  a 
subject  very  imperfectly  understood,  or  very  badly 
attended  to,  as  within  the  district  of  our  root  show  facts 
prove  that  the  numbers  of  Swedes  vary  from  80  to  150 
to  the  square  rod,  and  Mangel  and  other  roots  quite  as 
much,  and  also  that  few  numbers  seldom  gained  prizes. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  first  of  all  fix  our  attention 
on  the  Swede  cultivation,  it  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  root  crop.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  often  remarked  that  the  Swedes 
drilled  at  24  inches  seldom  gained  prizes,  their  acreage 
weights  being  too  small,  while  those  with  rows  of  18  or 
20  inches  most  frequently  did  so.  Experience  of  late 
years  has,  however,  proved  to  me  that  the  reason  was 
not  simply  because  they  were  placed  too  wide  from  row 
to  row,  but  because  the  plants  were  too  thinly  hoed  in 
those  rows ;  thus  leaving  about  80  or  90  roots  to  the  rod, 
where  at  least  120  or  130  should  have  been.  And  as 
the  24-inch  rows  now  most  frequently  take  the  first 
prizes  it  must,  I  think,  show  to  us  that  the  crop  does 
not  so  much  depend  on  the  width  of  rows  as  on  the 
right  number  of  roots  to  the  rod  or  acre  ;  and  it  also 
goes  to  prove  that  the  24-inch  rows  have  in  past  years 
been  too  thinly  hoed,  and  if  drilled  wide  between  the 
rows  the  Swedes  should  be  left  more  thickly  planted  in 
those  rows  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  a  loss  in  acre- 
age weight  will  be  the  result.  The  greatest  weight  found 
by  the  judges  amongst  all  the  competing  fields  for 
prizes  within  15  miles  of  Botley  for  the  last  year's  root 
show  for  10  acres  of  Swedes  was  a  field  of  my  own, 
which  was  drilled  at  24  inches  and  127  roots  to  the  rod. 
The  manure  used  was  3  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate, 
purchased  of  Mr.  Spooner,  and  60  bush,  of  ashes  per 
acre.  We  sometimes,  however,  find  that  excess  in 
numbers  will  produce  a  very  fair  crop  ;  and  we  also 
find  some  cases  were  few  numbers  have  done  the  same, 
and  in  comparing  field  with  field  we  seem  at  times 
puzzled  to  ascertain  which  is  right— whether  the  thin  or 
the  thick  planting.  And  although  both  extremes  have 
at  times  produced  very  fair  crops,  there  is  a  probability 
that  had  the  medium  been  adopted  there  would  have 
been  some  tons  to  the  a  ere  more  in  both  cases.  And 
neither  of  the  two  is  in  my  opinion  right,  it  being 
better  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  and  follow  that  which 
has  done  the  best  through  a  course  of  years.  I  have, 
therefore,  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  right  number 
of  roots,  which  for  early  Swedes,  in  my  opinion,  is  from 
120  to  130  roots  to  the  square  rod,  and  those  of  later 
sowing  might  be  140.  The  24-inch  rows,  at  12  inches 
in  the  rows,  would  yield  136  roots  to  the  rod,  and,  each 
Swede  weighing  the  small  weight  of  2  lb.  only,  would 
yield  19  tons  84  cwt.  per  acre,  or  roots  at  24  lb.  each 
would  be  24  tons  5  cwt.,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  we 
produce  that  weight.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  of 
roots,  t  have  for  the  present  in  my  own  mind  settled 
that  part  of  the  question  ;  but  as  regards  the  right  way 
of  placing  the  roots — as ,  to  whether  they  should  be 
24  inches  one  way  and  12  the  other,  or  iS  inches  each 
way  (as  both  would  yield  the  same  number  of  roots,  I 
am  not  so  well  prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  produce 
the  greatest  weight,  provided  the  horse-hoe  could  be 
used  ;  but  as  24  inches  is  the  nearest  to  ensure  good 
horse-hoe  cultivation,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  use  of  that  implement,  I  must  as  yet  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  24-inch  rows. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

BOTLEY. 

Root  Cultivation.— Vie  report  now  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Withers,  read  some  time  ago,  on  this  subject,  with 
special  reference  to  the  best  intervals  or  distances  apart 
for  various  roots,  so  as  to  secure  the  heaviest  acreage  and 
the  best  quality. 

Mr.  James  Withers  said  :  It  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  prizes  awarded  for  roots  by  this  Club  and  others 
of  similar  kind,  which  first  led  me  to  think  of,  and 


We  will  now  leave  the  Swede  subject,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Mangel.  The  plant  of  Mangel  was,  or 
should  have  been,  a  good  one,  but  we  find  in  it  the  same 
irregularity  of  planting,  or  even  greater,  as  in  that  of 
the  Swede,  varying  in  numbers  from  80  to  150  to  the 
square  rod  ;  and  although  the  thin  planting  will  pro- 
duce very  fine  roots,  which  catch  the  eye  and  appear 
very  beautiful  when  growing,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  extra  size  or  weight  of  such  ever  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  in  numbers,  and,  even  if  they  do  so,  I 
believe  that  three  roots  of  medium  size  would,  if 
analysed,  be  found  to  contain  more  nutriment  than  two 
of  the  same  weight.  Moderately  thick  planting  renders 
the  roots  more  shapely,  and  more  easily  cleansed 
and  prepared  for  the  cutter,  with  much  less  waste  ; 
and  the  same  would  apply  to  Swedes  and  other  roots. 
And  I  believe  the  Mangel  would  be  grown  in  numbers 
very  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Swede.  I  how- 
ever, have  not  been  so  large  a  grower  of  this  root  as 
our  Chairman  and  a  few  other  members  of  the  Club, 


and  cannot  speak  with  so  much  positiveness  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  I  should  recommend  the  rows  at  24 
inches  and  about  14  inches  between  the  plants,  or  about 
no  or  120  roots  to  the  rod  ;  but  this  root,  like  all 
others,  should  be  regulated  in  numbers  according  to 
the  time  of  sowing— the  late  somewhat  thicker  than  the 
early  planting. 

The  Turnip  plants  for  the  early  part  of  the  season 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  about  the  same  in  number  as 
the  Swede,  or  about  130  roots  to  the  square  rod.  But 
as  the  sowing  of  Turnips  is  extended  over  a  long  period, 
the  right  number  of  roots  must  depend  very  much  on 
the  time  of  sowing,  taking  care  to  increase  the  number 
as  the  season  advances,  varying  from  130  to  200,  or 
even  more  ;  and  stubble  Turnips,  if  hoed,  should  be 
from  260  to  300  to  the  rod,  or  at  least  one  to  every 
square  foot.  I  have  more  than  once  observed  that 
where  only  part  of  a  field  of  stubble,  or  any  late 
Turnips,  have  been  hoed,  those  left  unhoed  have  pro- 
duced by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  sheep  food,  which 
was  the  effect  of  too  thinly  hoeing.  Carrots,  if  drilled  at 
16  inch  intervals,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  between  the 
plants,  4  inches  would  yield  about  600  roots  to  the 
rod,  and  6  inches  would  be  about  400 ;  and  I  believe 
500  roots  of  Carrots  to  the  rod  to  be  about  the  right 
number  to  produce  the  greatest  bulk  per  acre  in 
most  cases.  Cabbages  and  Kohl  Rabi  I  will  leave  to 
others  more  experienced  than  myself.  We  find  within 
10  miles  of  Botley,  the  range  of  our  root  show  for  the 
last  season,  that  the  Swedes  vary  in  number  from  79  to 
156  roots  to  the  rod,  and  that  127  was  the  heaviest  of 
all,  and  121  the  next  heaviest  acreage  weights.  The 
Mangels  vary  in  numbers  from  77  to  151  roots  to  the 
square  rod,  and  89  and  151  were  the  heaviest.  The 
Carrots  vary  from  400  to  800  roots  to  the  rod,  and  575 
proved  the  heaviest.  Thus  we  find  there  is  a  very  wide 
scope  in  practice  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  roots 
and  the  distances  of  those  roots ;  and  as  the  few  numbers, 
or  thin  hoeing,  productions,  and  seldom  gain  prizes,  I 
believe  that  many  or  all  of  us  have  more  or  less  been 
guilty  of  too  thinly  hoeing  for  some  years  past,  and  this 
affords  me  a  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  hoeing  business  has  very  much  to  do 
with  the  root  crop,  irrespective  of  numbers  and  distances. 
The  work  of  both  horse  and  hand  hoe  should  be  pushed 
forward  as  early  as  possible,  and  even  in  bad  wet 
seasons  it  will  not  do  to  wait.  Weeds  will  grow,  and 
most  in  wet  weather,  and  are  much  easier  destroyed 
while  in  a  state  of  infancy.  Too  much  waiting  for  fine 
weather  proved  the  bane  of  the  Swede  crop  in  many 
cases  last  year  which  came  under  my  notice  ;  and  many 
fields  which  promised  well  in  their  early  stages  became 
choked  with  weeds  and  stunted  in  their  after-growth, 
and  the  hoeing  business  was  also  rendered  much  more 
expensive  from  the  want  of  earlier  attention. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  said :  In  the  Mangel  crop  they  found 
the  heaviest  weighted  ones  were  those  which  were 
grown  at  the  greatest  distance  apart,  but  he  believed 
if  they  had  the  larger  size  Mangel  they  would  find  that 
they  grew  very  rooty  and  lanky,  and  it  made  it  difficult 
to  prepare  them  for  the  cutter.  He  thought  if  the  roots 
were  grown  in  greater  numbers  they  would  be  of  better 
quality,  although  not  so  large,  and  thus  the  same  rule 
would  apply  to  the  Mangel  as  to  the  Swede.  And 
there  was  another  question  with  regard  to  Mangel. 
Some  20  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  prize  for 
Mangel  sown  late,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
not  sow  until  after  July  6.  That  for  a  number  of  years 
was  adhered  to,  and  with  very  great  success.  He 
remembered  taking  a  prize  with  some  which  weighed 
26  tons  to  the  acre,  and  they  were  of  very  good  quality. 
The  question  was  whether  they  could  not  have  a  good 
crop  by  sowing  late  as  well  as  early.  He  had  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  been 
feeding  his  sheep  off  Mangel  which  had  not  been  injured 
by  the  very  severe  frost  we  had  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Thus  it  struck  him  very  forcibly  whether  they 
could  not  grow  Mangel  of  sufficient  hardihood  to  with- 
stand the  changes  of  the  season.  There  was  a  system 
by  which  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to  do  this. 
With  Sugar-Beet  they  had  to  cover  up  the  roots  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that 
the  part  of  the  root  which  was  under  the  ground  was 
of  more  feeding  value  than  that  which  was  above  it, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Mangels  should  not  be 
covered  with  earth.  If  they  followed  this,  and  earthed 
them  up,  he  thought  Mangels  might  be  left  in  the  field 
with  impunity  to  stand  the  chances  of  the  winter.  He 
did  not  say  they  could  do  the  same  with  Swedes,  but 
the  Mangel  had  a  far  higher  value.  They  knew  very 
well  if  the  Swede  was  frozen  in  the  bulb  it  lost  in 
quality.  He  did  not  think  the  same  rule  would  hold 
good  with  the  Mangel,  and  he  thought  if  they  were 
earthed  up  they  might  leave  them  in  the  land  with 
comparative  impunity.  The  distance  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  Cabbage  was  an  important  point.  He 
thought  they  should  allow  a  sufficient  space  between 
the  rows  to  admit  of  inter-culture  ;  for  all  sorts  he 
should  say  2  feet  between  the  rows,  while  the  smaller 
ones  could  be  varied  in  the  rows.  They  could  be  placed 
18  inches  apart,  and  yet  they  would  have  a  valuable 
crop.  He  attached  great  importance  to  Carrot  culti- 
vation, as  he  tried  an  experiment  by  excluding  Swedes 
on  his  farm  for  six  years,  and  he  grew  Carrots  as  the 
main  food  for  his  stock.  And  he  would  tell  them  that 
the  earliest  period  for  sowing  them  was  wrong.  He 
maintained   that    May    1   was  the  best  time,  and  was 
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much  better  than  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  first  in 
April.  And  it  was  for  this  simple  reason— that  Carrots 
would  not  vegetate  and  come  forward  unless  the  weather 
was  sufficiently  warm.  Then,  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  roots  per  rod,  Mr.  Withers  had  spoken  of 
100  to  Soo.  He  remembered  in  Mr.  Croskey's  time, 
when  he  rented  a  farm  of  Mr.  Gater,  he  not  only  had 
900  roots  per  rod,  but  they  were  also  of  good  average 
weight.  Then  came  the  question  of  cultivation,  as  they 
could  not  get  the  horse-hoe  in  between  them,  and  then 
it  also  required  a  number  of  people  to  dig  them  up.  He 
very  well  remembered  that  when  he  grew  Carrots  his 
number  generally  used  to  be  something  like  about  250, 
and  then  he  had  the  advantage  of  inter-culture  and  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  large  roots,  while  he  did  not  have 
to  throw  away  money  by  employing  a  lot  of  persons  to 
dig  them.  He  could  not  see  a  better  plan  than  to  grow 
them  at  wide  intervals,  and  have  about  250  roots  per 
rod. 

MORAYSHIRE. 

ffffOi  to  Cultivate  Potato** — At  a  late  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  this  Club,  the  subject  for  discussion  was — Con- 
sidering the  great  breadth  of  Potatos  annually  planted 
in  this  country,  what  is  the  opinion  of  members  as  to 
the  most  suitable  manure  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  crop,  having  regard  to  the  quantity  and  cost 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Vool,  Coulard  Bank,  opened  the  discussion  by 
reading  the  following  paper : — 

The  question  which  is  set  down  for  discussion  this 
evening  is  rather  a  wide  one,  and  it  would  take  no 
inconsiderable  time,  as  well  as  a  very  large  amount  of 
experience  and  practical  experiment,  to  answer  it  satis- 
factorily. The  manures  suitable  for  one  class  of  soils 
are  not  so  suitable  for  others  differing  in  chemical  com- 
position, mechanical  texture  and  climate.  Keeping 
these  considerations  in  view,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
answer  definitely  the  question  as  to  the  most  suitable 
manure  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in 
the  county,  but  will,  with  your  leave,  lay  before  you 
the  results  of  some  experiments  carried  out  by  me 
last  season,  which  I  consider  to  be  amongst  the  most 
successful  I  have  ever  carried  out,  and  which  show 
fewer  anomalies  than  most  agricultural  experiments. 
The  experiments  were  instituted  in  the  first  place  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  or  otherwise 
of  applying  potash  salts  to  the  Potato  crop,  but  when 
arranging  them  for  this  purpose  I  resolved  to  carry 
them  somewhat  farther,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone  and  in  mixture,  as  well  as  farmyard  dung,  upon 
the  crop.  The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were 
carried  out  consists  of  a  good  clay  loam,  very  equal  in 
quality,  as  the  no-manure  plots  will  show,  and  was 
only  in  moderate  agricultural  condition  ;  the  subsoil 
consisting  of  light  sandy  loam — altogether  very  suitable 
for  growing  good  crops  of  Potatos.  The  field  had 
been  under  Beans  dunged  in  1S69,  and  Wheat  in  1S70. 
Each  of  the  experimental  plots  consisted  of  one-eightl 
of  an  acre.  The  drills  were  27  inches  wide,  and  the 
Potatos  (Regents)  were  planted  at  intervals  of  10  inches 
in  the  drills.  They  were  planted  on  May  I,  1S71. 
Plots  I  and  16  were  dunged  and  manured  exactly  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  may  mention  that,  in 
the  following  tabulated  statement,  I  have  calculated 
all  the  different  quantities  to  the  imperial  acre  to  avoid 
multiplicity  of  tables  and  confusion.  The  plots  and 
manures  used  on  them  were  arranged  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — 16  loads  dung,  2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
3  cwt.  dissolved  coprolites,  and  2  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 

No.  2. — 16  loads  dung  per  acre. 

No.  3. — No  manure. 

No.  4. — 2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt.  dissolved 
coprolites,  2  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 

No.  5. — 4  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt.  dissolved 
coprolites  per  acre. 

No.  6. — 4  cwt.  dissolved  coprolites,  and  4  cwt.  kainit 
per  acre. 

No.  7. — No  manure. 

No.  8. — 4  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  4  cwt.  kainit 
per  acre. 

No.  9. — 2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  4  cwt.  dis- 
solved coprolites  per  acre. 

No.  10. — 4  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre. 

No.  11. — STo  manure. 

No.  12. — 4  cwt  dissolved  coprolites  per  acre. 

No.  13. — 4  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 

No.  14. — No  manure. 

No.  15. — 16  loads  dung  per  acre. 

No.  16. — 16  loads  dung,  2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
3  cwt.  dissolved  coprolites,  and  2  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  contained  24  per  cent, 
ammonia  ;  the  dissolved  coprolites  26  per  cent  soluble, 
and  5  per  cent,  insoluble  phosphates ;  and  the  potash 
salts  24  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash.  The  manures 
were  sown  in  the  drills,  the  Potatos  planted,  and  the 
drills  split  in  the  usual  way.  The  after  cultivation 
consisted  of  hand  and  horse  hoeing,  and,  finally, 
earthing  up  ;  and  the  plots  were  lifted,  and  weighed  on 
November  2.  Before  proceeding  to  state  the  final 
results,  I  may  give  you  the  notes  made  upon  the 
different  plots  on  June  16,  when  in  a  growing  state  : — 
No.  I  well  up,  and  looking  fresh.  No.  2  not  nearly  so 
far  advanced  as  No.  I,  but  rather  further  advanced 
than  the  nothing  plots.  No.  3  of  the  same  colour  as 
No.  2,  and  nearly  as  far  forward  ;  darker  than  No.  I, 
but  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  or  growthy  looking. 


No.  4  further  advanced,  and  of  a  rather  paler  green  than 
No.  1.  No.  5  robust- looking,  dark  green  stems,  and 
nearly  as  far  forward  as  No.  4.  No.  6  pale  green  stems, 
and  not  so  robust  or  forward  as  Nos.  4  and  5.  No.  7 
same  as  No.  3.  No.  8  slightly  farther  advanced  than 
No.  7,  and  darkish  green  stems.  No.  9  fully  farther 
advanced,  but  of  much  the  same  colour  and  appearance 
as  No.  4— these  plots,  viz.,  4  and  9,  being  much  the 
furthest  forward  of  the  lot,  and  followed  by  No.  5. 
No.  10  about  the  same  state  of  forwardness  as  No.  6, 
but  of  a  dark  green  colour.  No.  11  not  such  robust 
or  dark  green  stems,  but  nearly  as  forward  as  10. 
No.  12  further  forward  than  II,  but  lighter  coloured. 
No.  13  of  a  darker  green,  but  otherwise  much  the 
same  appearance  as  No.  12,  though  scarcely  so  forward 
— about  the  same  for  forwardness  as  the  nothing  plots. 
No.  14  much  like  13.  No.  15  like  2.  No.  16 
like  1. 

On  July  12  the  plots  were  again  carefully  gone  over, 
and  the  following  notes  made  : — On  the  east  end  of  the 
plots,  where  the  soil  is  rather  lighter,  No.  9  looked  as 
well  as  No.  4  or  No.  5  ;  but  on  the  stronger  land, 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  plot,  No.  5  looked  bsst ; 
then  No.  4,  followed  by  No.  9.  On  the  whole,  No.  5 
looked  best,  then  4,  and  then  9.  There  was  not  very 
much  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  other  plots, 
that  is  to  say,  the  nothing  plots,  and  the  remainder  of 
those  dressed  with  artificials  alone.  On  August  5  they 
were  again  carefully  looked  at,  and  the  note  made  that 
the  plots  having  most  sulphate  of  ammonia  were 
looking  best. 

The  different  plots  were  lifted  and  weighed  on 
November  2.  They  were  dressed  over  an  inch  and 
five-eighths  riddle,  the  large  ones  and  the  small  sepa- 
rately weighed,  and  pitted.  No  diseased  tubers  were 
taken  out  at  this  time.  They  were  left  in  the  pits 
until  March  15  last,  when  they  were  dressed  over,  the 
diseased  ones  thrown  out,  and  the  sound  ones  weighed. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which 
of  the  manures  tended  most  to  increase  the  spread  of 
disease.  As  already  stated,  although  the  plots  were 
only  an  eighth  of  an  acre  each,  the  following  results  are 
all  calculated  to  the  imperial  acre  : — 
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The  first  point  to  which  I  would  wish  to  call  your 
attention  in  regard  to  these  experiments  is  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  from  the 
plots  which  got  no  manure,  as  well  as  by  plots  1  and 
16,  and  plots  2  and  15,  which  were  respectively 
manured  alike.  The  average  of  the  four  nothing  plots 
is  5  tons  3  cwt.  1  qr.  22  lb.  per  acre;  while  the  lowest 
of  these  plots  only  differs  2  cwt.  2  qr.  and  26  lb. 
from    that    average,    and   the     lowest     plot    is    only 

3  cwt.  3  qr.  20  lb.  less  than  the  highest  of  them. 
Again,  you  will  observe  that  the  difference  between 
plots  1  and  16,  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  experi- 
ment ground,  and  which  were  manured  alike,  is  very 
slight.  The  same  remark  applies  to  plots  2  and  15, 
which  were  also  manured  alike.  All  this  shows  that  the 
ground  was  of  remarkably  uniform  quality,  and,  so  far, 
most  suitable  for  such  a  set  of  experiments.  I  will  now 
ask  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  by  these  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  the 
influence  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  very  marked,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  the  other  manures.  In 
every  case,  it  has  caused  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
crop,  even  when,  as  in  plot  10.  4  cwt.  alone  was  used, 
the  crop  reached  a  total  of  8  tons  iS  cwt.  3  qr.  4  lb. 
per  acre,  being  3  tons  15  cwt.  I  qr.  10  lb.  above  the 
average  of  the  nothing  plots.  Again  in  plot  9,  where 
2  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  4  cwt.  dissolved  coprolites,  the  results  obtained 
were  still  more  favourable — namely,  9  tons  9  cwt.  and 
16  lb.,  being  4  tons  5  cwt  2  qr.  22  lb.  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  plots  which  got  no  manure.  Plot  4  again, 
where  the  same  manure  was  used  as  in  plot  9,  with  the 
addition  of  2  cwt.  potash  salts  per  acre,  the  results 
were  fully  as  favourable ;   while   plot   5,    which   got 

4  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  4  cwt.  superphosphate 
per  acre,  gave  the  very  large  return  of  12  tons  3  cwt. 

1  qr.  12  lb.,  being  6  tons  19  cwt.  3  qr.  18  lb.  above 
the  nothing  plots.  Potash  salts  alone  and  dissolved 
coprolites  alone  gave  only  a  very  trifling  increase  over 
the  nothing  plots.  Kainit  in  combination  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  as  in  plot  8,   gave  a  less  return  by  1  ton 

2  qr.  16  lb.  per  acre  than  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone. 
This  result  is  doubtless  due  to  such  a  large  dose  of 
saline  manure  as  8  cwt.  per  acre  coming  into  too  direct 
contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plant.  In  this  case, 
had  one-half  the  quantity  been  mixed  with  the  soil 
previously,  and  the    other    half  applied  in  the  drill, 


the  results  would  in  all  probability  have  been  some- 
whit  di  ferent.  The  addition  of  4  cwt.  dissolved 
coprolites  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  in  plot  5,  gave 
an  increase  of  3  tons  4  cwt.  2  qr.  8  lb.  per  acre  above 
sulphate  of  ammonia  alone,  and  an  increase  of  6  tons 
19  cwt.  3  qr.  iS  lb.  above  the  nothing  plots.  Super- 
phosphate and  kainit,  as  in  plot  6,  gave  an  increase  of 
1  ton  3  cwt.  22  lb.  above  the  nothing  plots.  Sixteen 
loads  dung  per  acre  gave,  taking  the  average  of  the  two 
plots,  Nos.  2  and  15,  6  tons  13  cwt.  of  Potatos,  being 
I  ton  9  cwt.  2  qr.  6  lb.  more  than  the  nothing  plots  ; 
while  the  addition  of  2  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre, 
gave,  taking  the  average  of  plots  1  and  16,  9  tons" 
6  cwt.  4  lb.  per  acre,  being  an  increase  over  the  dung 
alone  of  2  tons  13  cwt.  4  lb.,  and  over  the  plots  without 
manure  of  4  tons  2  cwt.  2  qr.  10  lb.  per  acre.  Plot  4, 
however,  without  dung,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same 
quantities  and  kinds  of  artificial  manures  as  plots  1  and 
16,  gave  a  larger  return  than  they  did,  while  plot  5 
gave  by  far  the  largest  return  of  any.  The  influence  of 
artificial  manures,  and  especially  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  in  conjunction,  on  the 
Potato  crop  on  the  field  under  notice  was  very  marked, 
while  potash  salts,  on  the  whole,  were  only  of  slight 
benefit. 

On  March  13  the  different  plots  were  again  dressed 
over,  the  diseased  and  the  decayed  tubers  thrown  out, 
and  the  sound  ones  weighed.  I  can  give  the  figures 
to  any  member  of  the  Club  who  wishes  them,  but  as  I 
have  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  will  only 
now  state  the  general  result.  About  one-third  of  the 
tubers  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  diseased,  the 
proportion  of  diseased  being  somewhat  larger  in  the 
plots  which  got  dung  than  in  those  which  got  artificial 
manure  alone,  but  the  difference  between  any  of  the 
plots  in  this  respect  was  not  very  striking. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  large  to  the  small 
tubers  present  some  points  of  interest,  but  I  cannot  at 
present  detain  you  longer  by  referring  to  them. 

The  experiments,  as  a  whole,  have,  in  my  opinion, 
been  very  successful,  and  present  fewer  anomalies  than 
agricultural  experiments  often  do,  and  I  hope  that  the 
details  which  I  have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  you  may  prove  of  some  value  as  a  guide  to 
practice  on  soils  similar  to  that  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  out.  I  would,  however,  caution 
those  who  grow  Potatos  on  the  lighter  class  of  soils, 
which  are  so  common  in  this  county,  against  using 
such  a  large  quantity  of  ammoniacal  manure  as  that 
which  produced  the  greatest  results  in  the  experiments 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  beciuse,  from  experi- 
ments which  I  have  noticed  carried  out  on  light  land, 
and  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  on  the  light  soils  of  this  county  the  action 
of  ammoniacal  manures  will  be  less  marked,  and  that 
of  superphosphate  and  potash  salts  more  marked  than 
in  the  heavier  classes  of  soil ;  and  that,  therefore,  as 
the  land  gets  lighter,  the  proportion  of  ammoniacal 
manure  should  be  reduced,  and  that  of  superphosphates, 
bones,  and  potash  salts  increased.  I  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  forming  mixtures  of  the 
artificial  manures  for  the  Potato  crop.  When  once 
these  principles  are  understood,  what  the  farmer  has  to 
do  is  to  purchase  the  necessary  materials  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  mix  them  for  himself.  The  same 
materials  can  be  got  in  different  forms.  For  instance, 
you  can  get  nitrogen,  the  valuable  element  in  am- 
monia, in  guano,  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  &c,  but  the  relative  prices  of  these  articles  vary 
from  year  to  year,  and  sometimes  you  can  buy  the 
desirable  nitrogen  cheaper  in  one  form  than  the  other. 
The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  superphosphate  of 
lime,  potash  salts,  and  other  manurial  substances. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  tc  the  most  suitable  manure 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Potato  crop,  having 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  cost  per  acre,"  may  vary 
from  year  to  year,  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  the  different  substances  from  which  the 
desirable  manurial  elements  are  derived  j  and  it  is  only 
by  knowing  the  principles  which  should  be  followed  in 
forming  the  most  suitable  mixtures  for  the  different 
kinds  of  soils  that  the  farmer  can  enter  the  manure 
market  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  purchase  the 
different  articles  which  he  requires  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  suitable  forms. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Adam,  Hillhead,  planted  his  Potatos  upon  the 
lightest  portion  of  the  soil.  He  used  principally  super- 
phosphate, dissolved  bones,  and  very  finely  ground  bones, 
coupled  with  farmyard  manure.  He  found  last  year  that 
the  crop  grew  much  better  than  formerly,  after  some  three 
or  four  years'  grass. 

Mr.  Ruxton,  Inchbroom,  said  that  last  year  he  put 
down  his  Potatos  with  12  to  14  yards  farm  manure,  and 
about  50*.  worth  of  superphosphates  and  extraneous 
manures,  and  he  had  a  very  good  crop.  This  year  he 
was  giving  them  about  5  cwt.  of  a  mixture  of  bone  dust, 
superphosphate,  and  guano,  along  with  about  12  yaJrds 
farmyard  manure,  and  he  expected  to  grow  a  good 
crop.  He  did  not,  however,  get  one  field  where  he  was 
sure  the  same  manure  would  answer  the  whole  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  was  safest  to  have  a  good  large 
mixture. 

Mr.  Simpson,  with  20  loads  farmyard  manure  and  £2 
worth  of  other  manures,  had  a  crop  of  8  tons  an  acre. 

Mr.  Pate;rson,  Mulben,  said  he  gave  his  Potatos  16  to 
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18   yards  farm   manure,    and   3   cwt.    Kynoch's    Potato 
manure,  and  he  found  that  work  very  well. 

Mr.  M'Kessock,  of  Ardgye,  said  a  great  deal  depended 
upon  what  kind  of  artificial  •  food  a  farmer  gave  to  his 
stock.  If  there  was  much  ammonia  thus  on  the  farm, 
then  less  guano  and  ammonia  would  do.  What  he  gave 
was  a  mixture  of  bone-meal,  bone-dust,  and  a  little 
Peruvian  guano  and  farmyard  manure.  He  thought  it  a 
very  dangerous  thing  for  a  farmer  to  use  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  He  had  quite  ruined  good  land  with  that. 
It  took  too  much  out  of  the  land,  and  though  they  might 
continue  it  for  a  few  years,  he  was  sure  it  would  ruin  the 
strongest  land  in  this  country.  What  he  would  do  would 
be  to  feed  his  bullocks  well,  and  give  plenty  of  bone 
manure. 

Mr.  CRUrCKSHANK,  Meft,  said  he  had  tried  his 
Potatos  with  farmyard  manure  alone,  and  with  other 
manures.  With  farmyard  manure  they  were  more  apt  to 
get  diseased.  When  planted  with  light  manures  they 
were  safer,  and  kept  better  in  the  pits.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered light  manures  as  more  satisfactory  for  Potatos 
than  farmyard  manure. 

Mr.  Brown,  Westertown,  said  he  grew  his  Potatos 
upon  very  light,  gravelly  soil,  and  he  could  not  grow  a 
crop  sufficient  for  any  market  without  farmyard  manure. 
He  gave  perhaps  4  cwt.  of  artificial  manure  to  the  acre, 
a  mixture  principally  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  phos- 
phates. Upon  gravelly  soils  he  thought  they  could  not 
grow  Potatos  without  ammonia  ;  he  found  upon  his  land 
they  required  ammonia  to  bring  the  plants  forward.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  soil  was  full  of  ammonia,  to  put  in 
more  would  only  b  e  adding  an  evil,  because  if  they  brought 
too  many  shaws  they  lessened  the  root  crop.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  good  shaw  to  bring  a  good  root  crop. 
By  the  use  of  farmyard  manure  there  was  a  little  more 
disease  than  by  using  artificial  manures  alone,  but  the 
additional  quantity  raised  by  farmyard  manures  amply 
made  up  for  all  the  disease  that  came  up  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  Leuchars,  said  he  had  but  a  very 
small  farm,  and  grew  a  few  acres.  He  ploughed  in 
from  12  to  14  loads  of  good  farmyard  manure  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  gave  4  or  5  cwt.  dissolved  bones 
when  planting  the  Potato.  A  great  object  was  to  stir  the 
manure  well  into  the  land  in  the  autumn.  In  1845-6, 
when  the  disease  appeared  in  the  county  of  Fife,  he  knew 
a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkcaldy  who  planted 
nearly  100  acres.  He  stirred  in  all  his  dung  in  the  winter 
season,  and  gave  a  quantity  of  soot— for  artificial  manures 
were  not  then  known — when  planting,  and  he  saved  his 
crop,  which  was  a  very  large  one.  He  had  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  in  1822  the  greatest  crop  of  Potat  os  that 
was  perhaps  ever  grown,  from  15  to  20  tons  per  Scotch 
acre,  raised  with  farmyard  manure  alone.  They  got  a 
very  great  quantity  of  the  manure,  and  it  was  probably 
the  first  time  that  Potatos  were  grown  on  the  land.  If  he 
had  plenty  of  farmyard  manure,  he  would  use  it  for  Pota- 
tos in  preference  to  all  other  artificial  manures,  ammonia, 
or  such  like  stuff. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  following  for  approval  as 
the  result  of  the  discussion  that  had  just  taken  place, 
namely,  "That  on  the  heavier  soils  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  is  required,  while,  as  the  land  gets 
lighter,  the  ammonia  should  be  reduced,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  superphosphate,  bones,  and  potash  increased,  and 
that  on  the  lighter  soils  more  especially  it  is  better  to  use 
farm  dung  in  conjunction  with  artificial  manures." 


Sottas  fff  Icwhs. 

The  Whole  History  and  Mystery  of  Beetroot 
and  Beetroot  Sugar.  By  Edward  Lefroy  Cull, 
of  the  Canada  Company,  Toronto.  Globe  Printing 
Company,  26  and  2S,  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  which  was  referred  to  by 
our  valued  correspondent  Mr.  E.  L.  Cull,  of  Toronto, 
in  our  columns  last  week,  the  reader  will  find  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  "  manufacture  a  rough 
sweet,  fit  for  the  refiner,  from  Beetroot  grown  by 
himself  as  an  ordinary  field  crop."  The  pamphlet  is 
published  in  Toronto,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  not 
appear  also  in  this  country.  We  give  above  the  full 
address  of  the  author,  in  case  any  reader  of  this  notice 
should  desire  to  apply  to  him  ;  and  we  extract  a  short 
passage  which  illustrates  the  practical  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  his  subject,  and  the  importance,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  of  getting  his  pages  fully  published  here. 
The  following  is  his  summary  of  the  process  of  sugar- 
making  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  conducted 
on  a  farm  : — 

"  The  roots  are  washed  with  great  care  after  being 
stripped  of  the  leaves,  and  the  crown  being  cut  off,  taking 
care  not  to  break  off  the  small  lower  end  of  the  roots, 
which  are  richest  in  sugar. 

"  The  roots  are  then  rasped  down  in  the  finest  possible 
pulp. 

"  The  pulp  is  then  pressed  so  as  to  get  out  the  juice  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  clear  from  all  particles  of 
root. 

"  The  juice  is  then  put  in  the  boiler,  and  brought  to  a 
boiling  heat. 

' '  As  soon  as  the  juice  boils,  you  add  to  it  milk  of  lime, 
carefully  made  from  fresh-burned  limestone.  The  way  to 
make  milk  of  lime  will  be  described  further  on. 

"  The  addition  of  the  milk  of  lime  checks  the  boiling, 
and  you  will  see  the  juice  turn  from  its  black,  disagree  ible 
colour  to  a  light  shade  ;  at  the  same  time  it  breaks  into 
flocks,  a  kind  of  curdling  taking  place.  You  stir  Lhejuice 
just  enough  to  mix  the  milk  of  lime  all  through  it,  but  not 
enough  to  break  up  the  flocks  or  curdlings. 

"  As  soon  as  you  see  that  the  juice  clears  between  the 
flocks  (which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two), 
the  whole  contents  of  the  boiler  are,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, cast  on  to  a  filter  cloth  of  canvas  ;  as  fast  as  it 
strains  through  the  canvas  it  must  be  pumped  back  on  it 


until  the  juice  runs  through  the  canvas  bright  and  clear  as 
wine.     It  should  be  of  the  colour  of  pale  sherry. 

"  When  you  find  it  run  clear,  let  it  go  into  a  shallow 
vessel,  and  cool  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  When  the  liquor  has  cooled  down  to  r2o°  Fahrenheit, 
set  the  carbonation  bellows  (hereafter  described)  to 
work,  and  continue  to  pump  or  blow  the  carbonic  acid 
fumes  from  charcoal,  or  hard  anthracite  coal  through  the 
liquor.  This  gas  destroys  the  causticity  of  the  lime,  and 
makes  it  into  a  carbonate,  and  it  then  falls  down  in  the 
liquor  like  a  fine  mud. 

"You  continue  to  blow  the  gas  from  the  carbonation 
bellows  through  the  liquor  until  all  caustic  in  the  lime  is 
destroyed.  This  is  known  by  the  thick  mud  settling 
rapidly  out  of  the  liquor,  leaving  it  clear  and  fine. 

"  Then  take  some  of  the  clearest  in  a  glass,  or,  if  you 
can  do  so,  filter  a  little  through  a  close  cloth  until  it  is 
fine,  then  blow  with  a  pipe  or  straw  your  breath  from  the 
lungs  through  the  liquor.  If  your  breath  muddies  the 
liquor,  the  bellows  have  not  worked  long  enough.  If 
your  breath  does  not  muddy  the  liquor,  the  carbonation 
is  complete. 

"  Then  filter  the  whole  through  canvas  until  it  is  quite 
bright  and  as  fine  as  wine,  returning  the  first  runnings  until 
it  runs  clear.  It  will  be  quite  bright,  and  may  be  a  little 
darker  than  it  was  before  it  was  carbonated. 

"  It  is  now  fit  to  evaporate  down  into  syrup,  and  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  proper  density,  or  proof,  it  is  set  by 
in  a  warm  place,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days 
the  whole  mass  will  crystallize  into  coarse,  dark,  crude 
sugary  substance,  and  this  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  parted 
from  what  little  molasses  it  contains,  is  fit  for  the  refiner. 

"  Had  the  syrup  been  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  pan  (as 
it  ought  to  be  when  the  operator  can  afford  it),  the  crystals 
of  sugar,  instead  of  being  brown,  will  be  nearly  white,  and 
only  require  the  cleansing  action  of  jets  of  steam  in  the 
turbines,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

"  As  soon  as  the  crude  sugar  is  all  crystallised,  throw 
the  mass  into  the  turbine,  which  is  then  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  and  the  molasses  are  thrown  off  through  the  wire 
gauze,  or  perforated  sides,  of  which  the  turbine  is 
composed. 

"The  resulting  sugar,  although  not  fit  for  domestic 
use,  is  then  fit  for  the  refiner,  and  is  at  once  a  saleable 
article. " 

King's  Farm  Seed  Book,  1873.  J,  K.  King, 
Seed  Grower,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 
Mr.  King's  pamphlet  is  almost  exclusively  an  adver- 
tisement, with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  varieties 
of  farm  seeds  which  he  sells,  and  testimonies,  and, 
among  others,  our  own — very  willingly  and  confidently 
given — to  the  quality  of  the  roots  which  he  has  on 
various  occasions  exhibited.  We  quote,  however,  a 
single  paragraph  of  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of 
Mangel  Wurzel  : — 

"  To  secure  a  good  crop  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  the  land 
should  be  prepared  before  Christmas.  Frequently  when 
the  land  is  left  till  the  spring,  and  ploughed  about  that 
period,  with  a  view  to  cleaning  it,  the  strong  March  winds 
and  very  hot  weather  that  often  follow  cause  the  land  to 
become  so  dry  that  the  seed  cannot  germinate,  conse- 
quently great  losses  are  sustained  by  failure  of  crop. 

"A  good  distance  for  Mangel  is  2  feet  6  inches  from 
row  to  row,  and  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
This  will  produce  a  greater  weight  per  acre  than  can  be 
obtained  when  the  drills  are  3  feet  apart.  The  best  mode 
of  sowing  is  with  the  drill.  If  dibbling  be  adopted,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  set  the  seed  more  than  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  or  it  will  not  germinate  freely,  but 
come  up  aj  various  times,  the  seeds  most  deeply  sown 
coming  up  much  later  than  those  nearer  the  surface,  and 
thus  producing  an  uneven  crop.  For  this  reason  land 
intended  for  Mangel  should  be  ploughed  early,  and 
settled  down  firm  before  the  seed  is  sown.  After  sowing 
the  land  should  be  rolled,  especially  if  it  is  light  or  the 
weather  be  dry.  It  may  be  sown  from  the  latter  part  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  May.  If  sown  earlier,  and  the 
summer  should  be  hot,  it  is  liable  to  be  too  forward  and 
run  to  seed.  As  the  weather  at  the  sowing  season  is  so 
uncertain,  it  is  good  policy  to  sow  thickly  to  make  sure  of 
a  full  plant. 

"  When  the  wireworm  is  prevalent,  roll  the  land  when 
the  plants  appear,  early  in  the  morning,  two  or  three  times 
successively." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Rodwell's  Farm  100  Years  ago. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ixworth  Farmers'  Club  Mr. 
Greene,  M.P.,  called  attention  to  a  report  of  Mr, 
Rodwell  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  improve 
ments  he  effected  by  claying  and  marling,  which  he 
rightly  thought  deserved  attention.  Mr.  Rodwell's 
paper  was  addressed  "To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,"  and  went  on  to  state  : — 

"  I  wish  at  present  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  of 
digging  and  spreading  clay  or  marl  upon  poor  dry  heaths, 
producing  Fern,  Gorse,  but  chiefly  Ling,  originally  of  so 
small  a  value,  at  best  yielding  but  a  scanty  support  to  ill- 
fed  sheep.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Lath  bury,  father  to  the 
present  rector  of  this  parish,  was  offered  any  quantity  of 
this  heath  at  $d,  per  acre,  about  50  years  ago.  The  farm 
on  which  I  have  been  working  consists  of  1400  acres,  700 
of  which  were  of  this  sort  of  heath  ;  it  had  been  occupied 
by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Garnham,  for  36  years,  at  the 
rent  of  /X40,  and  never  more  than  ,£150,  the  landlord 
(Baptistl.ee,  Esq.)  paying  tithe,  nor  did  Mr.  Garnham 
at  tli.it  time  do  more  than  make  a  living  on  it.  In  1771  it 
was  valued  for  raising  the  rent,  and  /350  a  year  de- 
manded, not  tithe  free,  at  which  Mr.  Gam 
is  did  Several  Other  farmers  who  examined  the  land  ;  and 
when  I  engaged  it  at  that  rent,  I  was  pronouni  ed  a 
ruined  man  by  most  of  my  acquaintances  who  knew  the 
farm.     I  had  the  lease  for  13  years.     My  first  Operation 


was  to  enclose  with  Thorn  hedges,  marl  or  clay, 
and  break  up  300  acres  of  the  heath ;  and  in  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  lease,  I  finished  what  I 
meant  to  improve  in  that  time.  I  marled  or 
clayed  600  acres  at  70  loads  an  acre,  being  42,000  large 
tumbril  loads.  In  this  work  three  teams  were  employed, 
two  of  my  own  and  one  I  hired  for  several  years.  I  lost 
nine  horses,  attributed  to  feeding  on  pea-straw  from  the 
new  broken  heath,  a  circumstance  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  improvers.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  my  lease  I 
applied  to  my  landlord  for  a  renewal,  upon  which  the 
farm  was  valued  again  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  surveyor,  at 
Peterborough,  and  I  took  a  fresh  lease  of  15  years,  to 
commence  at  the  termination  of  my  old  one,  at  the  rent  of 
,£400.  I  immediately  clayed  and  broke  up  200  more 
acres,  at  100  loads  an  acre,  40  bush,  per  load,  inclosing 
all  with  Quick  hedges  and  ditches  5  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
deep  ;  after  this  I  improved  in  the  same  manner  100  acres 
more.  In  the  two  leases  of  28  years  I  clayed  or  marled 
820  acres.  The  same  has  been  clayed  or  marled  a  second 
time,  at  70  loads  an  acre,  so  that  the  number  of  loads  I 
have  carried  in  all  is  very  little  short  of  140,000.  Upon 
taking  a  third  lease,  I  was,  in  1798-99,  particularly  steady 
to  this  work,  and  in  49  weeks  and  three  days  carried  1175 
cubical  yards,  paying  by  measure  of  pits,  and  not  by  loads. 
In  this  business  of  carrying  clay  or  marl  I  have  practised 
hand-barrowing.  The  men  can  make  good  earnings  at 
iod.  per  yard,  wheeling  30  rods,  and  down  to  yd.  a  yard 
at  shorter  distances,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  we 
had  workmen  used  to  the  operation  and  handy  at  it,  like 
those  employed  in  navigations,  that  this  method  would 
be,  of  all  others,  the  cheapest,  especially  on  heavier  soils. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  been  done  by  tumbrils, 
the  expense  of  which,  put  out  at  $d.  per  yard  for  a  team, 
at  z\d.  a  yard  for  labour,  paying  for  laying,  picks,  wedges, 
&c,  also  the  stones  that  rise,  increases  the  whole  expense 
to  8d.  per  yard  for  labour.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand yards  have  cost  me  ,£4958,  excepting  the  small 
proportion  hired  at  a  halfpenny  per  yard  lower. 

"  I  come  now  to  mention  a  few  circumstances  which  I 
hope  may  tend  to  render  this  paper  useful  to  others  not 
having  the  experience  I  have  acquired.  I  shall  use  but 
few  words,  but  they  shall  be  founded  on  positive  experi- 
ence or  attentive  observations.  Clay  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  marl  on  these  sandy  soils,  some  of  which  are 
loose,  and  even  a  black  sand.  By  clay  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  grey  clay  loam,  some  of  it  brick  earth,  and 
all  has,  with  vinegar,  a  small  effervescence.  Marl  is  a 
white  chalky  substance,  and  effervesces  strongly  with 
acids.  I  make  it  a  universal  rule  on  a  second  improve- 
ment to  lay  clay  on  the  fields  marled  before,  sometimes 
marl  where  clay  was  laid  before  ;  but  this  is  not  general, 
as  clay  answers  best  on  the  whole.  In  the  tillage  of 
improved  lands  I  am  attentive  never  to  over-crop.  My 
usual  rotation  has  been,  1st,  Turnips  ;  2d,  Barley ;  3d, 
Clover,  Trefoil,  or  Rye-grass,  one  or  two  years ;  4th, 
Peas  ;  5th,  Wheat.  On  some  I  have  sown  Oats,  or  else  a 
layer,  and  omitted  Peas  and  Wheat,  which  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  land,  and  should,  with  larger  leases,  have  done 
more  so.  Peas,  it  is  true,  are  an  improving  crop,  but  the 
two  coming  together  use,  perhaps,  the  mnrl  too  quickly. 
I  have  broken  some  heath  up,  and  sowed  Oats  and  even 
Wheat  to  improve  on  the  stubble ;  but  sowing  4  bush.  I  have 
gained  but  10,  and  of  Wheat  not  more  than  3  coombs  at 
first  breaking.  My  crops,  by  managing  attentively,  have 
been  good.  I  have  had  1 1  h  coombs  of  Barley  per  acre,  and 
these  on  very  large  fields.  I  have  14  coombs  an  acre  and 
fine  Wheat  after  them.  On  90  acres,  clayed  100  loads 
an  acre,  I  had  often  two  crops,  the  one  Turnips,  the 
other  Barley.  On  75  acres  16  coombs  an  acre,  and  by 
Oats  on  15  acres  (poorer  land)  10  coombs  an  acre.  These 
crops,  for  the  soil,  are  great  ;  but  in  general  my  products 
have  been  highly  to  my  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  other 
manures  my  farm  has  had  the  fold  from  40  to  48  score 
sheep,  that  manure,  one  year  with  another,  150  acres, 
and  I  am  never  without  bullocks  for  increasing  the  farm- 
yard dung.  I  top-fold  Wheat  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  Christmas,  and  even  to  February,  and  ven- 
ture it  on  clayed  lands  at  the  hazard  of  frosts  at  sunrise, 
which  sometimes  injures  it  much.  Of  all  mucking,  that 
on  clayed  lands  pay  me  best.  I  know  there  are  many 
farmers  in  Norfolk  who  prefer  laying  it  on  for  Wheat,  the 
Turnips  to  have  it  at  second  hand,  but  I  prefer  the  other 
method  ;  and  let  me  note  that  I  use  long  muck,  to 
choose,  which  I  think  far  better  than  turning,  mincing, 
and  rotting.  Here  also  are  different  opinions.  I  speak 
only  from  my  own  experience.  Wheat  stubble,  I  think, 
should  always  be  whelmed  in  for  Turnips.  I  once 
ploughed  in  a  large  crop  of  Buckwheat  for  Turnips,  and 
the  crop  was  so  much  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  field 
that  they  were  not  penned  regularly  for  the  sheep. 
Yet  with  this  disadvantage  the  Barley  following  was 
better— that  where  the  Turnips  were,  much  better.  I  have 
dibbled  largely,  and  with  good  success,  and  think  it  the 
best  method.  I  approve  much  of  the  drill  roller  as  the 
next  best.  In  tilling  these  improved  sands,  it  is  a  common 
observation  in  Norfolk  that  shallow  ploughing  is  ncc< 
to  preserve  the  pan.  I  have  not  found  this  the  case  here, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  the  clay  and  mail  works  the 
better  the  more  soil  it  has  to  incorporate  with.  Having 
thus  stated  shortly  the  general  manftgi tfflt  "'  °l  niv 
improvements,  Iconic  now,  with  your  permission,  tothe 
general  result.  Rent  will  speak  this.  It  is  stated  thai 
2:;  years  am  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  £150  a  year,  tjtM 
free,  .mil  that  it  was  then  raised  to  £350  a  year,  tithe 
payable.  I  mav  venture  to  BBSOU  'hat  at  that  rent,  With- 
out improvements,  it  might  have  so  Stood  on  my  landlords 
rent  roll  till  Doomsdav.  for  ■'  mere  living  could  only  have 
been  made  on  it  even  in  good  times.  But  upon  my  taking 
my  third  lease,  commencing  17"'',  it  was  raised  to  /,6oo 
1  yeai  Lt  the  same  time  tothe  full  value— in  other  words 
the  present  rent  is  £7°°  a-year.  Thus  while,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  have  done  well  on  the  farm,  and  have 
pul  live  children  into  the  world  out  of  12  living.  I  have 
added  £ 350 a-year  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  which  at 
30 years  purchase  Is j£to,5oo;  and  relative  to  the  public 
;,,  1,1  re  1  may  venture  to  assert  that  these  1400  acres  have 
in  the  1  it  28  years  yielded  £  30,000  worth  of  corn,  meat) 
and  wool  more  than  they  did  m  the  28  preceding  ;  a  fact 
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which  tends  strongly  to  show  the  national  importance  of 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  also  the  wisdom  of 
establishing- a  public  board  for  promoting  and  encouraging 
such  exertions  as  may  be  deemed  laudable.  Jonah  Rod- 
■well,  Nov.  4,  1799." 

In  the  discussion  it  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Rod  well 
appeared  to  have  broken  the  land  up  just  as  it  suited 
him,  and  he  cropped  it  just  as  he  liked.  lie  kept  a 
good  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  was  one  thing  he  did 
which  has  now  gone  out  of  fashion — that  is,  folding 
Wheat  after  it  is  planted.  He  must  have  had  a  sensible 
man  for  his  landlord,  but  it  seemed  a  great  shame  that 
the  landlord  should  receive  so  much  benefit  from  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  outlay  of  the  tenant.  Mr. 
Man  field  pointed  out  that  700  acres  of  this  land  was 
heath,  growing  Gorseand  Ling.  It  was  in  the  parish  of 
Livermere,  and  they  knew  what  sort  of  soil  that  was. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Rodwell  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  was  getting  on  before 
his  time.  He  took  possession  of  a  very  bad  farm  — 
1400  acres  being  let  for  ^150  a  year,  tithe  free— and 
at  the  end  of  2S  years  he  left  it  worth  £  700  a  year,  and 
brought  up  a  lot  of  children.  He  did  good  to  himself, 
to  his  landlord,  and  also  to  the  public.  lie  {the 
Chairman)  knew  no  reason  why  a  man  with  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  with  freedom,  and  with  industry, 
should  not  do  the  same  now.  He  might  be  met  with 
the  reply  that  the  landlord  would  then  come  in  and 
take  the  best  end  of  the  stick ;  but  he  disagreed  with 
that  altogether.  If  a  landlord  found  land,  and  a 
tenant  found  industry  and  capital,  the  landlord,  after  a 
certain  time,  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit 
from  that  land  as  the  tenant,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  land  the  tenant  would  have  been  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere  and  lay  out  his  money.  It  was  a  contract 
between  two  free  agents,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
■why  they  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  contract. 

Mr.  Harrison  commented  upon  the  advantage  Mr. 
Rodwell  had  of  having  a  long  lease,  and  being  able  to 
renew  it  two  years  before  it  expired  ;  was  that  the  case 
now  ?  (No  !)  Several  cases  he  could  instance  where 
the  landlords  had  said  everything  would  be  right ;  and 
everything  turned  out  wrong.  lie  could  instance  one 
case  where  a  man,  living  on  a  farm  which  his  ancestors 
had  occupied  for  many  years,  had  gone  on  without  a 
lease  by  encouragement  of  his  landlord,  and  the  land 
was  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation  than  ever  it  was. 
The  landlord  thought  proper  to  give  him  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  and  although  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
leave,  he  did  so.  He  thought  it  extremely  hard  that 
there  was  not  some  law  to  protect  the  tenant  under 
these  circumstances. 


Miscellaneous. 

Land  Tenure  Reform.— The  following  is  a  por- 
tion of  an  address  delivered  at  Extter  Hall  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  in  connection  with  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association  :  — 

Most  of  you  probably  know,  at  least  in  a  general  way, 
the  creed  and  aims  of  the  land  reformers,  and  I  need  only 
at  present  briefly  remind  you  of  them.  We  hold  that 
land — in  which  term  we  include  mines  and  the  whole  raw 
material  of  the  globe — is  a  kind  of  property  unlike  any 
other.  The  rights  of  private  individuals  to  something 
which  they  did  not  make,  or  help  to  make,  but  which 
c  ime  to  them  by  bequest  or  inheritance  from  people  who 
also  did  not  make  it,  or  help  to  make  it,  are  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  right  of  every  one  to  the  product  of 
his  own  labours  and  sacrifices,  or  to  the  product  of  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  freely  gave  it  to  him. 
What  a  man  has  earned  by  his  labour,  or  by  the  expen- 
diture of  what  has  been  saved  from  previous  earnings,  he 
has  a  fair  claim  to  do  what  he  likes  with,  subject  only  to 
the  general  rules  of  morality.  But  he  who  detains  the 
land--a  thing  not  made  by  man,  a  thing  necessary  to  life. 
and  of  which  there  is  not  enough  for  all— is  in  a  privileged 
position.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  that  he  should  be 
in  such  a  position,  he  is  so.  He  is,  in  a  word,  a  mono- 
polist ;  and  a  monopoly  should  be  exercised,  not  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  possessor,  but  in  the  manner 
most  consistent  with  the  general  good  ;  the  State  has 
exactly  the  same  right  to  control  it  as  it  has  to  control, 
for  instance,  the  railways.  The  land  reformers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  State  to  re-assert 
this  right  ;  to  correct  the  abuses  of  landed  property,  and 
adapt  it  better  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  community 
considered  as  a  whole.  How  far  the  modifications  should 
reach  is  a  point  on  which  all  land  reformers  are  not  yet 
agreed.  I  need  only  speak  of  those  which  are  advocated 
by  this  Association.  Without  going  the  length  of  those 
who  think  that  the  nation  should  re-possess  itself  of  all 
private  lands,  subject  to  a  just  compensation,  we  yet  main- 
tain at  least  no  further  appropriation  of  lands  which  are 
not  already  private  property  should  be  permitted.  We 
protest  against  the  conversion  of  public  or  corporate  lands 
into  private  property.  Still  more  indignantly  do  we  pro- 
test against  any  more  Acts  of  Parliament  for  dividing  the 
common  lands  of  the  country  among  the  neighbouring 
landholders.  Instead  of  giving  the  land  to  the  rich  and  a 
miserable  pretence  of  compensation  to  the  poor,  we  insist 
that  the  lands  should  be  for  the  poor  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  rich— compensation  for  what  their  manorial 
and  other  rights  now  bring  in  to  them  ;  for  the  most  part 
a  very  small  value.  We  further  maintain  that  permission 
to  own  the  land  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  right 
to  the  increase  of  value  which  the  land  is  constantly 
acquiring  by  the  mere  progress  of  the  public  prosperity. 
We  affirm  that  this  spontaneous  increase  of  value  may 
justly  be  taken  for  the  public  by  means  of  special  taxation. 
These  are  the  two  chief  points  of  our  programme  :— First, 
no  more  land,  under  any  pretext,  to  become  the  private 


property  of  individuals  ;  secondly,  taxation  on  the  land, 
in  order  to  give  the  benefit  of  its  natural  increase  of  value 
to  the  whole  community,  instead  of  to  the  proprietors, 
these  being  allowed  the  option  of  relinquishing  the  land  at 
its  present  money  value. 

Osier  Culture.— In  reply  to  "  C.  M."  I  have  had 
an  osier  ground  some  years,  and  I  consider  it  a  profitable 
crop.  The  popular  notion  of  an  osier  bed  is  just  any 
piece  of  land  that  won't  grow  anything  else,  where  the 
water  stands  all  the  winter,  that  you  have  only  to  dig 
over,  push  cuttings  in,  and  take  the  crop  off  when  the 
time  comes  round.  Osiers  grown  in  this  fashion  will 
just  cover  expenses,  and  give  some  capital  shooting. 
To  make  Osier  growing  pay  the  business  must  be  well 
started,  and  the  little  that  has  to  be  done  must  be  tho- 
roughly done,  and  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  and 
then  I  am  certain  they  pay  better  than  any  agricultural 
crop.  First  drain  the  land  shallow,  say  iS  inches  or 
2  feet,  not  deeper,  with  pipes,  so  that  you  may  use 
horse-work,  for  Osiers  live  in  dry,  thrive  in  moist  land, 
ami  die  out  in  stagnant  water.  If  you  use  hand  labour 
cut  open  drains  and  keep  them  clear,  but  if  possible 
use  horse-work,  and  it  will  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  your  expenses.  Trench  the  land  12  inches 
deep  ;  plant  the  cuttings  12  inches  apart,  and  iS  inches 
between  the  rows.  The  cuttings  are  best  from  one- 
year  shoots.  They  should  be  cut  about  10  inches  or 
12  inches  long,  and  pushed  into  the  ground  the  whole 
length.  If  planted  too  late  (after  the  sap  has  begun  to 
rise),  the  bark  will  peel  up  thecutling,  and  it  will  die. 
February  is  the  planting  month.  For  the  first  year  a 
sharp  hoe  (one  made  by  letting  a  piece  of  old  scythe 
into  the  hoe)  will  keep  the  weeds  under.  Keep  the 
rabbits  down,  unless  you  grow  only  the  bitter  kinds, 
which  are  not  quite  so  profitable.  Don't  cut  the  crop 
later  than  February,  and  replace  any  cuttings  that  may 
have  died.  Osiers  are  sold  as  a  standing  crop,  or  in 
some  places  by  weight  or  by  the  bunch.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted,  let  your  own  men  cut  the  crop.  The 
Osiers  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  practicable.  A  bunch  of  Osiers  is  a  number  of 
rods  tied  together  by  two  bands  (made  of  Osier).  The 
lowest  band  should  be  12  inches  from  the  butt  end  of 
the  bunch,  and  should  measure  36  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  other  band  is  put  round  any  distance  up 
the  bunch,  and  has  no  fixed  length,  being  intended 
only  to  keep  the  bunch  together.  As  soon  as  the  crop 
is  cut,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  appear,  plough  the  land 
and  harrow  it.  If  the  weeds  once  gain  a  good  footing, 
it  will  make  a  large  difference  in  the  yield.  About  six 
or  eight  sorts  are  enough  to  grow,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  should  be  the  "peeling  "  kinds.  They  fetch  a 
better  price  than  those  that  will  not  peel.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  burst  use  the  hoe,  or  you  may  damage  the 
plants.  Any  land,  however  poor,  will  grow  some 
kinds  of  Osiers,  but  the  better  the  soil  the  better  the 
kind  that  may  be  planted.  Clay  is  hardly  suitable,  and 
sand  is  almost  as  bad.  The  value  of  an  Osier  rod 
depends  upon  its  toughness  and  straight  length.  It  will 
take  about  28,000  cuttings  for  an  acre  of  land.  The 
cheapest  way  is  to  grow  a  small  bed  the  first  year  for 
cuttings  for  the  next.  A  well-grown  one-year-old  rod 
will  make  three  cuttings — not  more,  safely.  Bought 
cuttings  cost  about  12s.  the  1000.  The  shape  of  an 
osier  ground  is  material ;  it  should  be  long  and  compa- 
ratively narrow,  with  a  vacant  path  every  now  and 
then  quite  through,  to  enable  you  to  shoot  the  rabbits 
as  they  pass  over.  In  a  large  square  ground  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  rabbits  out  ;  they  run  round  and 
round  in  defiance  of  dogs  and  men,  and,  as  the  land  is 
damp,  they  do  not  burrow  to  give  a  chance  of  trapping. 
If  pheasants  are  near  they  are  sure  to  go  to  an  osier 
ground,  I  suppose  partly  for  the  cover,  and  also  for  the 
immense  number  of  insects  they  find.  IV.  T.  C,  in 
the  "  Field"  [The  drainage  must  be  by  means  of  open 
ditches.  Underground  pipes  will  get  choked  in  two 
or  three  years.] 

Agricultural  Epidemics. — The  following  letter 
was  submitted  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  at  a  recent  meeting  : — 

"  Paxton  House,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
"January  3,  1873. 

"My  dear  Menzies, — Being  particularly  engaged  in 
this  county  on  the  8th  instant,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  directors'  meeting  on  that  day. 

"  Had  I  been  there  I  would  have  conferred  with  you 
and  the  directors  about  memorialising  Government  on  the 
following  subject. 

"  We  all  know  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  farmers 
and  by  the  country  through  the  various  epidemics  which 
infest  their  crops.  I  allude  to  the  Potato  rot,  finger-and- 
toe  and  mildew  in  Turnips,  blight  in  Wheat.  The 
effects  of  these  various  diseases  in  the  crops,  to  say  nothing 
of  epidemics  in  stock,  must  be  to  the  amount  of  millions 
sterling  annually. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  epidemics  are  all 
due  to  causes  of  a  physical  nature,  and  which,  if  their 
nature  were  ascertained,  might  be  prevented.  No  proper 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
any  of  these  diseases.  I  see  that  my  friend  Lord  Cat  h- 
cart  has  been  so  patriotic  as  to  offer  out  of  his  own 
pocket  j£ioo  for  the  best  report  by  any  person  on  the 
Potato  rot.  The  investigation  necessary  for  this  one 
epidemic  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  one  individual. 
It  would  require  to  be  investigated  by  a  commission  of 
scientific  men,  such  as  Huxley,  Hooker,  and  Balfour, 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  proper 
amount  of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

"A  Vine  disease  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
Portugal  and  the  south  of  France.    The  vineyard  interests 


in  these  countries  are  not  so  extensive  or  important  as  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ments of  Portugal  and  France  at  once  acceded  to  the 
application  of  these  vineyard  interests,  and  have  appointed 
commissions  of  the  most  scientific  men  they  can  find  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  Vine  disease  and  suggest  a 
remedy.  I  see  that  this  commission  in  Portugal  has  been 
at  work,  and  has  suggested  a  remedy.  Why  should  our 
Government  not  be  memorialised  on  the  subject  of  the 
epidemics  which  ravage  our  agricultural  crops  throughout 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain?  No  individual,  no  society, 
can  undertake  such  an  investigation.  1  would  suggest 
that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  make  a  repre- 
sentation on  this  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
invite  the  co-operation  not  only  of  other  agricultural 
societies  and  clubs  in  Scotland,  but  of  the  English  and 
Irish  agricultural  societies.  The  Potato  crop  is  of 
national  importance  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  during 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a  loss  on  that  crop  alone  of 
many  millions  sterling,  and  much  distress  among  the 
labouring  classes,  who  everywhere  are  very  dependent  on 
the  I'otatos  for  food.  We  need  not  expect  Government 
to  enter  on  such  an  investigation,  involving  to  them 
trouble  and  expense,  except  on  strong  external  pressure, 
and  perhaps  the  policy  is  right.  I  think  that  our  agricul- 
tural societies  have  hitherto  been  remiss  in  not  pointing 
out  to  Government  the  expediency  of  action  in  such  cases 
as  I  have  referred  to,  and  in  inviting  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  interests  affected  to  induce  the  Government  to 
move.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Government  seems  to  be 
now  less  disinclined  than  it  was  to  assist  and  even 
undertake  investigations  of  a  scientific  nature.  They  have 
lately  sent  a  commission  to  go  round  the  world  in  search 
of  general  information,  and  they  seem  disposed  to  send 
another  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  disposition 
of  the  Government  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  by  a 
speech  of  the  Premier  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  which  he 
said,  'that  many  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  so  much 
widened  and  deepened  of  late  years  that  it  is  both  becom- 
ing and  proper  for  the  Government  to  take  part  in  and 
give  encouragement  and  assistance  to  things,  many 
of  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  that 
assistance.'  I  consider  that  one  of  those  things  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  agricultural  epidemics.  I  therefore  venture 
to  ask  the  directors  whether  they  would  not  agree  to 
memorialise  the  Government  on  this  subject,  and  to  send  a 
copy  of  their  memorial  to  other  societies,  with  a  view  to 
their  co-operation. — Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed),  "David  Milne  Home. 

"  F.  N.  Menzies,  Esq." 

Agricultural  Gleanings. — In  a  Consular  report 
from  Calais,  France,  we  find  that  the  quantity  of  Beet- 
root sugar  manufactured  during  the  year  of  the  war  sur- 
passed that  of  former  years  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  the  root,  the  price  of  which  ranged  from  13  to  14  fr. . 
per  ton,  whereas  in  former  years  it  was  from  20  to  24  fr. 
per  ton,  the  difference  naturally  causing  a  great  loss  to 
the  cultivator.  In  fact,  the  war  would  not  have 
affected  agriculture  had  it  not  been  for  a  panic  which 
on  several  occasions  caused  crops  and  cattle  to  be  sold 
at  almost  any  price,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  entail  any 
actual  loss,  at  least  made  serious  inroads  into  profits. 
— In  a  report  concerning  Rochefort  and  Tonnay 
Charente,  in  the  same  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  extreme  and  early  dryness  of  the  season  following 
two  years  unusually  deficient  in  moisture,  nearly 
destroyed  the  hay  crop,  an  industry,  though  not  largely 
exported,  of  considerable  local  importance.  As  similar 
conditions  existed  in  other  parts,  the  effect  has  been  to 
raise  the  price  of  hay  enormously,  and  it  has  continued 
at  an  excessive  height ;  most  persons,  therefore,  re- 
duced their  establishment  of  horses — so  much  so  that 
those  animals  became  nearly  unsaleable,  the  supply  of 
them  much  exceeding  the  demand.  But  subse- 
quently continued  purchases  of  hay  and  horses  were 
made  on  account  of  the  French  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  at  the  highest 
the  price  of  hay,  and  of  establishing  ordinary  prices  for 
horses.  J.  R.  J. 


%\t  Week's   »rk. 

North  Wilts  :  March  22. — Little  progress  has  been 
made  the  last  fortnight,  the  weather  continuing  very 
cold  and  wet ;  indeed  winter  seems  to  linger,  snow 
having  fallen  only  yesterday.  Some  ploughing  has 
been  done,  but  on  strong  clay  land  it  turns  up  very 
raw,  and  will  hardly  be  fit  for  Beans.  Wheat  looks 
tolerably  well,  except  on  land  where  water  is  stagnant, 
there  the  plant  is  destroyed.  A  good  fall  of  lambs, 
with  few  losses  ;  stock  generally  doing  well  ;  when 
owners  change,  store  cattle  are  very  dear.  Still  hope 
for  dry  weather  speedily.  E.   W.  M. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  March  22. — A  week  of 
cold  stormy  weather,  with  N.E,  winds,  some  snow, 
rain,  and  frost.  Sowing  Peas  one  day,  Oats  three 
days  ;  threshing  Wheat,  three  days  ;  dressing  same, 
carting  gravel,  ploughing  fallow  lands,  hedging,  sawing 
firewood,  hoeing  Turnips,  moving  engine  and  threshing 
tackle  from  one  farm  to  another ;  delivering  Wheat, 
one  day.  Dry  weather  much  needed  to  continue  the 
spring  seeding.  A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  March  24. — I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  report  having  made  much  progress  with 
the  outdoor  work  on  the  farm  during  the  last  fortnight, 
as  we  have  scarcely  had  two  fne  days  in  succession. 
We  have  planted  a  few  Peas  and  Oats  and  occasion- 
ally managed  to  do  a  day's  ploughing,  as  we  are 
anxious  to  try  and  overtake  some  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  which  is  in  arrear.  Where  there  is  a  good 
plant  of  Wheat  its  appearance  has  improved  lately,  but 
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where  it  is  thin  the  weather  has  not  been  dry  enough 
to  encourage  it  in  getting  thicker.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  have  any  March  dust  this  year ;  we  have  had 
nothing  but  mud  yet.  y.  H. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  March  24. — During 
these  two  weeks  the  wind  has  been  constantly  in  a 
northerly  point,  now  it  is  east,  hopelessly  dull  and 
steady.  The  rainfall  has  been  nothing  to  speak  of 
(0.6  in.),  but  there  is  great  want  of  drying  influences. 
Tempted  by  a  fine  frost-mould  on  strong  land,  we  cast 
away  our  latest  venture  of  Wheat  on  the  13th — an 
unprecedented  occurrence  here  ;  and  next  day  a  small 
piece  of  Beans.  Having  ploughed  up  to  the  hoggs, 
Oat  sowing  becomes  a  necessity,  and  it  is  just  possible 
to  harrow  decently,  but  with  plentiful  lack  of  season- 
able dust.  Poached  land,  lately  ploughed,  is  quite 
unfit  for  Barley  as  yet.  Ewes  have  all  along  got  about 
half  their  usual  allowance  of  Turnips,  supplemented 
with  a  full  4  lb.  of  Oats.  They  are  well  off  for  milk, 
but  producing  some  of  the  smallest  lambs  ever 
seen.  Several  have  cast  lambs,  and  two  are  dead. 
Our  shepherds  believe  in  nothing  but  plenty  of  Turnips, 
and  events  seem  likely  to  justify  their  faith.  The 
weather  is  rather  milder  to-day,  and  much  need,  for 
young  grass  is  very  much  wanted  for  twin  ewes,  and 
every  bite  just  now  costs  ten  afterwards.  Hoggs  have 
have  had  a  better  time  of  it  lately,  and  tups  even — an 
ill-conditioned  race  ! — look  less  hopeless  and  be- 
draggled. Their  meat,  however,  is  melting  away,  and 
they  must  draw  all  too  heavily  on  the  store  intended 
for  fat  cattle.  Many  people  have  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  selling  right  out.  Good  cattle  can  be  sold 
at  gs.  6d.  a  stone.  The  Fisken  tackle  ploughed 
18  acres  of  stubble  10  inches  deep,  or  nearly,  in  four 
days,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  fully  22s.  6d.  an  acre. 
Half  an  acre  in  the  hour  is  just  tolerable,  but  7  cwt.  of 
coals  for  an  acre  is  prohibitory.  Compare  this  with 
show  trials,  and  wonder  what  shows  are  for  !  y.  T. 

Mungo's  Wells  :  Marc/124. — The  weather  for  this 
week  has  been  favourable  on  the  whole  for  getting  for- 
ward with  farm  work.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  land  to  plough  for  Barley,  yet  many  are  leaving  it 
for  the  present,  and  have  commenced  to  plant  Potatos  ; 
the  most  of  the  Beans  would  be  got  in  last  week,  except 
on  the  higher  lying  lands  ;  indeed,  very  little  if  any- 
thing has  been  done  there  ;  yet  in  regard  to  sowing  any 
sort  of  grain,  we  have  now  on  the  farm  managed  to  get 
everything  sown  except  40  acres  of  Barley,  and  that 
we  hope  to  accomplish  this  week.  We  intend  plant- 
ing Potatos  to-day,  and  if  weather  keeps  good  will 
have  the  most  of  them  in  this  week,  too.  Work  done 
last  week :  Ploughing  turnip-land,  sowing  Barley, 
cutting  Potatos  for  seed,  cleaning  Mangel,  and  digging 
hedgerows.  Work  to  be  done  :  Potato  planting  and 
sowing  Barley.  H.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  -.March  24. — Weather 
continues  most  unfavourable  for  field  work.  No  Oats 
sown  yet,  and  many  acres  of  land  unsown  that  ought 
to  have  been  sown  with  Beans.  Spring  Wheat  comes 
up  slowly,  and  the  little  winter-sown  Wheat  looking 
indifferently,  in  some  cases  has  been  ploughed  up.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  lambing  ;  a  good  fall  of  lambs, 
but  more  than  an  average  mortality  with  ewes. 
IV.  7.  M. 

West  Sussex  :  March  2$. — Since  our  last  report 
the  weather  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  work  now 
goes  on  satisfactorily  ;  the  land  does  not  work  badly, 
and  we  may  yet  get  up  to  the  sheep  before  the  month 
is  out.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  stood  still,  but  now  it  shows  signs  of  moving, 
and  the  Wheat  requires  to  do  so,  as  it  is  very  backward 
still,  and  some  of  it  can  hardly  come  right.  Peas  are 
coming  up,  but  suffer  a  good  deal  from  small  birds, 
mice,  and  rats.  The  young  Clovers  are  beginning  to 
grow,  and  seem  everywhere  a  good  plant.  Though  we 
have  had  so  much  rain,  the  ditches  are  already  running 
lower  than  they  usually  do  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Work  now  is  ploughing  for  Barley  and  Oats,  and 
rolling  meadows  and  seeds,  as  the  weather  suits. 
Mutton  gets  a  little  lower  in  price,  though  the  supply 
is  not  larger  than  usual,  and  there  is  a  tendency  down- 
wards among  lean  stock,  and  as  there  has  been  a  great 
many  bred  they  may  get  lower.    G.  S. 

South  Northumberland. — The  weather  this 
week  has  been  very  cold  and  showery.  No  spring 
corn  is  yet  sown.  Chief  work  :  Mixing  and  sowing 
top-dressings  : — 

March  19.— Cold,    showery    day.      Ploughing    lea,    threshing 
Wheat. 
,,         20. —  Same  weather.     Carting  coals,   delivering  Wheat 

at  station,  filling  up  the  turnip- ho  uses. 
„         21.  —  Fine,  cold  day.     Sowing  manure  on  seed  land  for 

hay. 
„         22.— Cold  and  showery.      Burning  thorns,  setting  up 

hurdles,  cleaning  up  stackyard. 
,,         24.  — Cold  dull  day.     Sowing  top-dressing  on  Wheat. 
25. — Same  weather.   Laying  on  top-dressing  on  Wheat. 

F. 


Two  days  after  this  I  observed  that  all  the  lice  were  not 
destroyed,  so  I  dressed  her  with  strong  tobacco-water. 
Even  this  has  not  had  the  desired  effect,  although,  of 
course,  the  parasites  are  less  numerous.  As  I  am  going 
to  show  the  stirk  in  May  next,  I  shall  very  much  like  to 
hear,  through  the  columns  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
if  possible  (1),  of  some  certain  and  quick  remedy  for  the 
evil  ;  (2),  whether  it  does  not  lie  in  carbolic  acid  diluted 
in  warm  water,  but  in  a  stronger  form  than  I  applied 
it."  [The  solution  of  carbolic  acid  was  not  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  parasite.  Mix  4  oz.  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  (crystallised)  with  a  gallon  of  warm  water, 
in  which  4  oz.  of  soap  have  been  dissolved.  Apply  this 
mixture  by  means  of  a  brush  to  all  parts  where  the 
parasites  can  be  detected.  If  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
the  animal  all  over,  add  one-half  more  warm  water,  and 
repeat  the  dressing  in  a  week.] 

Poultry  :  A  Correspondent  writes  :  —  "  Late  last 
autumn  I  purchased  some  prize  Dorkings  and 
Cochin  China  fowls.  The  cocks  have  now  large 
distended  crops,  and  the  hens  have  inflamed  swel- 
ling under  the  tails;  both  have  lost  nearly  half 
of  their  feathers.  The  birds  have  been  kept  in 
rather  damp  pens  with  an  east  aspect.  Their  food  has 
been  principally  Indian  Corn.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  remedy  ?"  [The  cause  of  the 
disease  is,  no  doubt,  cold  and  damp,  and  insufficient 
variety  of  food.  The  fowls  should  at  all  times  be  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  have  plenty  of  sun  always 
from  the  south,  and  be  kept  from  damp.  Sifted  ashes 
put  daily  on  the  ground  they  are  on  will  give  them  dry 
footing,  and  they  should  be  kept  free  from  draught, 
and  have  warm  sleeping  quarters.  Indian  Corn  is  not 
good  for  their  principal  food  ;  only  a  small  proportion 
should  be  given  of  this,  with  a  mixture  of  Wheat,  Barley 
and  Oats.  We  have  found  fowls  to  do  well  on  this 
mixture  all  this  winter,  and  lay  well  also.  Plenty  of 
green  food  should  be  given  fresh,  as  Cabbage  leaves, 
Turnip-tops,  refuse  from  Watercresses.  The  corn 
should  be  soaked  for  24  hours  before  being  given  in 
boiling  water,  or  occasionally  in  beer  ;  the  bottoms  of  the 
casks  will  do  ;  also  give  for  the  first  food  for  the  fowls 
every  morning  barley-meal  mixed  up  stiff  and  warm. 
This  may  be  given  one  week,  and  sharps  mixed  in  the 
same  way  the  next  week.  Fresh  clean  water  should  be 
given  twice  a  day,  and  plenty  of  grit  and  old  mortar 
rubbish  should  be  put  in  the  pen.  Half  a  teaspoonful 
of  jalap,  mixed  up  with  butter,  and  put  down  the  throat, 
is  the  best  remedy  now  ;  and  if  the  crops  are  very  hard, 
put  warm  water  down  the  throat  after  giving  the  jalap  : 
this  may  be  done  every  day  or  every  other  day,  as  the 
case  may  be.] 

Reclaimed  Seaside  Land  :  To  Correspondents.  Will 
any  one  kindly  give  his  experience  on  this  subject  as  to 
the  first  cropping  and  cultivation  of  mud  land  recently 
enclosed  from  the  sea? 


rates  of  Friday,  and  without  quotable  alteration  on  the 
prices  of  this  day  week.  Flour  was  also  in  fair  request, 
at  full  prices.  Beans  of  a  good  sort  were  in  demand,  and 
rather  dearer,  but  inferior  parcels  were  in  no  request. 
Peas,  owing  to  a  moderate  addition  to  the  supply,  were 
6d.  per  qr.  lower.  Indian  Corn  met  a  fair  sale,  at  an 
advance  on  the  week  of  gd.  to  is.  per  qr. 
Averages. 


Feb.    15  .. 

—  22  . . 
March  i  . . 

—  8  .. 

—  15  •■ 

—  22  .. 

Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

56s  id 
56    1 
56    2 
55    5 
55   4 
55     3 

40J  6d 
40    6 
40     s 
40     4 
39     9 
39  >" 

22s  id 

"    7 
22    8 

22  4 

23  8 
23    6 

55  10 

40     3 

22    g 

gos.  to  icoj. 
■  54  80 


HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  March  25. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  655.10  80s.     Clover,  old  . .      . 

Inferior  do 36        60      ,  Inferior  do.  ..      . 

New  do —        —      I  2d  cut         ..         ..  — 

Inferiordo —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        14        40      1 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  March  25. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84.J.  to  90J.     Inferior  Clover    . .  60s.  to    gas. 

Inferior  do 50        72        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —        —        New  do —  — 

Inferiordo —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover    ..105     112     I  Joshua  Baker. 


arMs. 


,  :— 62 
55—63 


D.  E. 


MARK    LANE. 

Mondav,  March  24. 

The  condition  of  the  small  supply  of  English  Wheat 
being  bad,  it  was  difficult  of  sale,  at  last  week's  rates. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  for  foreign  there  was  a 
fair  retail  demand,  at  last  weeks  prices.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  value  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.  The  Oat 
trade  was  steady,  and  fine  qualities  were  inquired  for,  but 
inferior  neglected.  Flour  was  steady,  without  change  in 
value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter. 
WHEAT,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. .  White 

—  fine  selected  runs do. 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    

Barlev,  grind  &  dist.,32j  to  34s.  .Chev. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling 
Oat  s,  Essex  and  Suffolk   

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Ryh _ 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29s.  to  34J. .  .Tick 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Smalt  34— 41  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  . 

—  Maple,  345.  to  36s Grey  34—36  Foreign  . 

Maize |     —     |  Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46— 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto '  40—43  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack 

Wednesday,  March  26. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  sale  here  to-day  was 
only  moderate,  and  the  trade  was  quiet,  at  Monday's 
currency.  Foreign  Wheat,  which  was  a  fair  supply,  sold 
slowly,  at  late  rates.  Good  and  fine  qualities,  however, 
were  held  at  their  full  value.  Fine  parcels  of  Barley 
steadily  supported  late  prices,  but  moderate  and  inferior 
qualities  were  a  slow  sale  on  former  terms.  The  Malt 
trade  was  quiet,  without  alteration  in  the  quotations. 
Oats  were  in  moderate  supply,  and  the  business  done 
was  at  former  prices.  Beans  and  Peas  met  with  a  slow 
sale  at  late  rates.  The  Flour  trade  was  quiet,  and  there 
was  no  important  variation  in  the  price  either  of  English 
or  foreign  qualities. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 


45— 6iiRed 

55— 66  Red 

57-68 L   , 

—  Red 

54—72 

—  I  Malting  . 
24 — 32  Malting  . 
21—  24  i 
26-'28|Feed    ... 

—  iFeed 

22 — 25  Feed    . .. 
31— 33  Foreign  . 

45 — 48  Harrow  , 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET 

Monday,   March  24. 
There  are  a  few  more  Beasts  than  on  Monday  last ; 
there  is,  however,  a  fair  demand,  and  choice  qualities  are 
scarcely   any  lower   in   price.     The  supply  of  Sheep  is 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week  ;  trade  is  very  dull,  ar.d  big 
fat  Sheep  are  decidedly  lower ;    it  is  difficult  to  effect  a 
clearance.     Choice  Calves  are  scarce  ;  Thursday's  quota- 
tions are  well  maintained.    Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
380  Beasts,  6730  Sheep,  and  1 10  Calves  ;    from  Scotland 
there  are  65  Beasts;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1660;  and 
625  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

I  Best     Long-wools     7     2107     6 
I  Do.  Shorn  . .        ..  —  .. 

1  Ewes  &  2d  quality     6    o — 7     o 
1  Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

1  Lambs       . .  . .        .  -  —  . . 

j  Calves       . .  . .     4     8—6    4 

I  Pigs  ..  ..4    0-5    o 

Beasts,  2730  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,680  ;  Calves,  130  ;  Pigs,  125. 

Thursday,  March  27. 
Although  the  number  of  English  Beasts  is  small,  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all ;  there  are  a 
few  more  foreign  than  lately.  Prices  are  lower  for  all 
descriptions.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  rather  larger  than 
last  Thursday,  there  being  more  English,  and  only  a  few 
less  foreign  ;  trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  a  clearance 
cannot  be  effected,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  to  take 
lower  prices.  Trade  is  worse  for  Calves.  There  are  90 
Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  they  meet  with  a  fair  demand,  at 
late  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  400  Beasts, 
2580  Sheep,  and  210  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  I  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best     Long-wools    7     2107    6 
Do.  Shorn  . .        ..  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    6    0—6     8 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c.         . .     5 

ioto6     2 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5 

8—5  10 

2d  quality  Beasts       4 

8-5     4 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . .     7 

4—7  10 

31-34 
45-48 


-35 


8to6 
6-5 
6-5 


i 


Best  Scots,  Here 

fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns..     „ 

2d  quality  Beasts  .     4     6—5     o  ,  Do.  Shorn 
Best    Downs    and  '  Lambs 

Half-breds        ..     7     4—7     8  ,  Calves       .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     . .  ]  Pigs 

Beasts,  970  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6680  ;  Calves,  230 


4    4-6 


Tigs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  March  27. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       17J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ■•     M-T-        •> 

Small  Pork,  jr.  ad.  to  51.    4^.  :  Large  Pork,  41.    ad.  to 
4*.  4</.  per  8  lb. 


40-  -42 
40—75 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 


Books  :  C.  W.  IV.  Any  of  the  Cyclopaedias  of  Agricul- 
ture would  help  you,  but  they  are  costly,  from  £2  to 
£2  IO*-  Have  you  access  to  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England?  Look  through  them 
from  the  beginning. 

Lice  :  Hussar  says  :  — "  A  stirk  of  mine  is  covered  with 
lice,  particularly  on  the  top  of  her  neck,  down  the  line 
of  the  backbone  to  the  tail.  I  first  washed  her  with 
warm  water,  to  a  bucketful  of  which  I  added  rather 
more  than  a  wineglassful  of  carbolic  acid,  and  soft  soap. 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


(Irs. 
470 


Oats. 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


<    2550 

I'll-- 


Liverpool,  March  25. — There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done  in  Wheat,  at  the 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  market  exhibits  the  same  quiet  aspect  de- 
scribed in  our  last,  the  country  trade  being  apparently 
resolved  to  wait  for  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  before 
getting  in  their  stocks.  The  orders  which  come  to  hand 
are  mostly  of  a  retail  character  ;  still  there  is  on  the  whole 
more  doing  this  week  than  last.  Seeds  are  now  so  cheap, 
that  lower  values  can  hardly  be  expected— in  fact,  there 
are  some  indications  of  a  slight  rally  in  price.  Sinn  Ihj 
opening  of  the  season  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  home-grown  Clovers.  Perennial  grasses  are  in 
active  request,  at  increased  rates ;  the  heavier  weights 
appear  to  be  rather  scarce.  Foreign  Italian  continues  in 
fair  demand,  at  full  prices.  For  Sainfoin  seed  we  have  at 
present  but  little  inquiry.  Spring  Tares  move  off  nt  last 
Monday's  prices.  Bird  seeds  show  no  change  since  our 
last  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 

37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C 

HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  March  27. 
Messrs     Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that   the  demand 
for  all  descriptions  continues  of  a  very  retail  ch 
but  quotations  arc  very  firm,  holders  showing  no  dis- 
position to  realise,  excepting  at  full  rates.     Continental 
markets  unchanged. 

COALS. — March  26. 

Holywell  Main,  30J.  6./.  ;  Walls  End  Ilartoii,  311.; 
Walla  End  Helton,  331.;  Walls  End  Helton  Lyons, 
5ij.  ;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  31J.  ;  Walls  End  Tees, 
32s.  orf.—  Ships  at  market,  6;  sold,  5;  unsold,  1; 
at  sea,  5. 
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COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE   FLOWER   SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  PERMANENT  and  BEAUTIFUL 

DISPLAY. 

Price  2.t.  6d.,  $s.,   10s.  6d.,    zy.,   21s.,  42s.,  and  635., 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S   FARM   SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
NEW  SANDRINGHAM  MANGEL. 


a<5 

2? 


S'O- 


P-O     Co 


"S 


v>  id 
b  -1 

3  s 


iooj.  per  cwt.  ;  is.  $d.  per  lb. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  i 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  wit! 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 


MANGEL    WUEZEL. 


Per  lb. 
1.     d. 


CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD    YEL-     ,. 

LOW  FLESHED  00        2    c 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown         . .         . .         . .  75    o        o    c 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size..         ..         . .  75     o        o    c 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..  . .   70     o         o     i 

CARTER'S  ELVETHAM  LONG 
YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 
Yellow         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  70    o        o     c 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        o    8 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  gd.  per 
lb.,  or  45 j.  to  75.?.  per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


CARTER'S 
WARDEN  PRIZE  MANGEL  WURZEL. 


it?  r 
-=  <   . 

§  2   > 


as 

5   rn    !-< 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

THE   ROYAL  SEEDSMEN, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  OF  THE  REST  QUALITY, 


CARRIAGE    PAID. 


RYE-GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  TURNIPS,  MANGELS,  &c— Samples  and  Special  Quotations 
for  Large  Quantities,  Free  by  Post. 

FOSTERTON  HYBRID  YELLOW  TURNIP.— One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties 
in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not  liable  to  go  wrong ;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well- 
rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of  water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy 
crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where  the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew. 
It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation.    Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 

DRUMMOND   BROTHERS   (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 

SEEDSMEN,  See.,    EDINBURGH. 


MANGEL       WURZEL       SEED. 


H.    &    F.    SHARPE 

ARE    PREPARED    TO    MAKE    SPECIAL    OFFERS    TO    THE    TRADE    OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  SORTS  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEEDS, 

Grown    last    season    from    the    finest    selected    stocks,    viz. : — 


SHARPENS    SELECTED    SMALL- 
TOPPED    YELLOW   GLOBE, 

BERKSHIRE    PRIZE    YELLOW 
GLOBE, 

NORMANTON    YELLOW    GLOBE, 


ELVETHAM   LONG    RED, 
MAMMOTH    LONG    RED, 
NORFOLK  RED  GLOBE, 
YELLOW    INTERMEDIATE, 
IMPROVED   LONG    YELLOW. 


The  Prices  are  very  moderate,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


SEED       GROWING      ESTABLISHMENT,      WISBECH. 


NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
STIRLING-,  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 


William  Drummond  &  Sons 


ARE  NOW  EXECUTING  ORDERS  FOR 


VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 


PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.     Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourhall,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKER  S  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  has  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  g\d.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.— A  growth  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  ltd.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  of  from  12  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23*.  to  25s.  per  imperial  acre.     Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  Sons  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B. — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &c. 

DEANE  &  CO, 

46,  King  William  St., 
London  Bridge. 

LAWN  MOWERS  ..from  a«. 
GARDEN  BARROWS..  „  225.  6d. 
GARDEN  ROLLERS..  .,  381 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  &c 


HOT-WATER  FITTINGS  for 
GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c. 


LAWN    MOWERS, 
GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66s.      TOWEsTftt ""'""'  shanks',  green's,  RANSOME'S,  &,:. 

Dearie's  New  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 
Established    a.d.    1700.        Discount    5  per   cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £2. 

DEANE  and  CO.,   46,   KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.C. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.  — Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Lands,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4;.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN   STICKS  and 

TALLIES, commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGIN  E  S. 
The  "  Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free.  No.  i,  13*.;  No.  2,  151.  6i2  ;  No.  3,  18s  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  AND  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

En  cravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 

Reduced  Prices. 
THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
-L      Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  applv  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Manaper  wA.  Klrie  William  Street.  London,  E.C 


PATENT       VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR, 


DISINFECTOR,  VAPORIZOR,  and  UNIVERSAL  FUMT- 
GATOR,  for  Destroying  Rats,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Snakes,  and  all  Vermin 
in  holes;  or  for  making  Rabbits  desert  iheir  Burrows  and  lie  out 
For  Preserving  Meat  and  Game  in  the  larder  lor  when  packed)  from 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  For  Fumigating  Vines  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  destroying  noxious  Insects  and  Parasites.  For  Disinfect- 
ing Hospitals,  Vessels,  Rooms,  Bedding,  Clothes,  &c.  For  Deodoris 
ing  Drains,  Sinks,  &c.  For  Vaporising  Chemical  Compounds;  ano 
for  preventing  Loss  of  Life  from  Foul  Air  in  Wells,  Vats,  Tanks,  &c. 

Price  £2  15*.      Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  best  and  most 

Sowerful  Fumigator  yet  produced. 
lanufacturers:  JOHN  WATTS  AND  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 
Agents  : — Mr.  l'urdcy,  314!-',  Oxford  Street,  London  ;  Mr.  Scholl, 
41,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  London  ;  Messrs.  I'ringle,  Edinburgh;  Mr. 
J.  Rigby,  Dublin;  Messrs.  Folio  wes  &  Bate,  Manchester;  Messrs 
"McKcnzie  &  Son,  Belfast ;  Messrs.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen;  Messrs. 
Nicholl,  Dundee;  Mr.  Walker,  York;  Messrs.  Haywood,  Derby; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury. 

Descriptive  Circular  with  full  instructions  post  free. 


are  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  system  of  STRAINING 
WIRES  for  CONSERVATORIES.  VI  N  K.R1  KS,  PEACH  HOUSES. 
and  GARDEN  WALLS,  &c.  Wires  fixed  6  inches  apart,  with  all 
stays,  screws,  and  labour,  g,i.  per  yard  supei 


F 


For  further  particulars,  nppfy  to  the  Patentee,  Horley,  Surrey. 


o 


X  AND  SO 

ORIGINAL  PEA  and  SEED  GUARDS, 
or.  6rf   per  dozen  yards. 
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GARDEN   ARCHES  from  irw.  each. 
GALVANISED  NETTING,  24  inches  wide,  a-inch  mesh,  3d,  per 
yard,  in  50  yard  Rolls. 

126.    Newgate   Street,    London,   E.C. 

I II  .iMi.ii.  1 1  <  Vila  log  ues  post  free. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  lor 


2    inch   i    Poultry  ..  ..       3^,/.  .j',/. 

iji  inch     Rabbits,   Hares,  &c,      q\d.        5'.,/. 
1 J  inch     Smallest  Rabbits    ..      ${d.        6J& 
1  inch  I  Poultry  Enclosures.,   is.  i\d.    it,  $d. 
J.  B.  BROWN  and'cO., 
Offices— 90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Light.       Medium 


Strong. 


is.  -yd. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 

■^  ™     The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 
Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


/.J.KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

VJ  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  R1VETT,   Horticultural  Euilder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


,W< 
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Why  Consume  more 

THAN   ONE-HALF  OF  YOUR 
PRESENT   FUEL, 

either  in  the  Greenhouse  or  Dwelling  ? 
ECONOMY.  See  WASTE. 

HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 
•  on  HEATING  by  HOT  WATER,  written  expressly  for 
Amateurs  and  Nurserymen,  showing  how  to  make,  chouse,  hx,  or 
superintend  the  erection  of  one's  own  Apparatus ;  and  what  constitutes 
a  good  Boiler,  v.  ith  a  practical,  economical,  and  successful  method  of 
heating  our  dwellings;  also  full  particulars  of  Cannell's  system  of 
Circulation  and  Roof  Heating,  to  ensure  a  vigorous  growth  of 
Plants  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  greatest  durability,  and 
other  valuable  information.  Post  free  for  8  stamps. 
Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


First-class  Certificate. 
THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm  'I  homsoN  needs  no  comment  :— 
"  Tweed  Vineyard,  Match  si,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir, —  I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heatm; 
two  large  Span-houses,  at  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  contain!  n, 
1481  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfactior 
In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  d 
the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  It  is  a 
excellent  Boiler.  You  should  advertise  more  than  you  do,  for  i 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Youis  truly,  Wm.  Thomson. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  E N'GIN EERS  (Successors to C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS, 


XTORTICULTURAL      BUILDINGS, 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 
given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  Sx. 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  and  Trice  Lists  ol 
Sir  J.  Taxton's  Hothouses,  for  3d. ,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 

14,  Tichbornc  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo"  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates   given   on  application   for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVA'l  OKIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— i.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

,,  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        5    o 

,,  ,,  glazed.  tC 1  oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .  la    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 

GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 

WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 

o 

0; 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  puny  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  of  glass.  I'hcy  arc  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  tS66. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the,  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  PI  RST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  Si   Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application 
Hc.uing  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
<  HAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 
These  Pollers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective. 

ami  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sues  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &.  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  and 
54  and  53,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Gold  Medal,  1872. 


JAMES    WAITS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.  1l. 


' 

-'   'V;    1 

■  :" 
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NO  RENT  GLASS  USED. 

FLETCHER.      LOWNDES,       and      CO. 
(late  Howirr  &  Co.), 
I3\,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  S.W., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  WOOD  and  IRON  HORTICUL- 
TURAL    BOUSES,    which    obtained    the    only     GOLD     MEDAL 
awarded  at  the  Roval  Horticultural  Show,  June,  1872. 
HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 
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CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES     and 

LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  p:icked  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  .ill  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  or  the 
Counties  in  England. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH   BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,     &c,    Sc. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

ear   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE    "ATJTOIATOI"    LAWI    MOWERS. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  frorn  55s. 
lg^°  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO     NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN     ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


rPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

HOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

G-KEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESS0R" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  'ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prise   in   all  cases   of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  thes 


Mac 


iablcs 


n.^m  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS," or" DENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  oilier  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  arc  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.K.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
1  hem  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


^|L^       to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is        \lSS         \££r"^\ 
~—  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 
No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  463.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  493.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  543.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIPE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  tht  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD        ON       APPLICATION. 


No. 

49- 

No. 

54* 

No. 

44- 

No. 

4- 

No. 

39*- 

SS9 

GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 
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GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS- 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  155. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower    Morwood,    and   59,   Old 
Bailey,  E.C. 


NETTING  on  SALE,  for  Greenhouses  and  Garden 
purposes. 
J.  RIGBY  and  CO.,  63,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  One  Penny  per 
square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &d  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2,  3,  and  4  yard  widlhs.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURMLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 
C.  WRIGHT  and  CO.  (late  376,  Strand,  London),  Newark-on-Trcnt. 


GARDEN  NETTING. 
BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON, 

2,  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE 

Samples   of    all    kinds    of     Nettingg,    with   prices, 

forwarded  on  application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  and 

disappointment  the  full   Christian  name  should  be 

written 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woudwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  ol  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  iree  ol  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Kailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.,  &c., 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUT-DOOR  -WORK:, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.G. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


iRosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  cspcciallv  suited  for 
fc  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as  <pS 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edyinjjs,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheapei 


), 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHEK,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars  S  E    ■  Ourrn's  kuivl  WfM,  rinkci,  S  W    ;    KiriL'slnnd  Knad,  K. 

Agents  for  ""LOOKER'S  I'ATKNI'  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  HEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  'PILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  wiih  prices,  sent  for  selection 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Rooting  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates.  Cements,  &c. 
F.  ANDG.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  gTain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,«.  perTonextra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  ,„„„_, 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURKS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supnhed  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Kail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade, 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  nave  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  arc 
is  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  Sec,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


T>EDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE     CLASS     SCHOOL. 
KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 


Term  Fee,  £12.    Three  Terms  a  Year. 
The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  29  NEXT. 
For  particulars  apply   to   the   Secretary,    Mr.   T.    W.    TURNLEV 
Bedford,  Beds. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE   LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
ist.~To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAIN  AGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,     and     OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies  for  the   Construction   of   RAILWAYS   and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT    of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To  Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary, 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWXENCE  and  SQUARF.Y,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,  W.S.,  8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  M1LMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Stc. 
Directors. 

John  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Fredk   L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq.,  Q,C 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq  ,  M.  P. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  Charles    Watkin    Williams    Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)foraIl  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost.  . 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required.  «„.„.,„,„    „ 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Latest  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo,  with  4  Woodcuts,  price  41,, 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE:  containing 
ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses. 
regularly  classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Tenth  Edition,  including  a 
Rose  Garden  Calendar. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Notice. 

GARDENERS'        CHRONICLE        and 
AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  —  The     Volume 
for  1872  is  now  ready  ;   price,  in  cloth,  £1  js. 
W.  Richards.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

On  Thursday  next,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  5500 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  L.  Stcnheil  and  A.  Riocrcnx,  pne 
52J.  6d,,  cloth,  • 

A      GENERAL    SYSTEM    of    DESCRIPTIVE    and 

-TV  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  in  Two  Parts  Part  I  Organo- 
graphy, Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  Part  II.  Iconography, 
or  the  Description  and  History  of  Natural  Families.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  E  LB  MAOUT,  M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  Edited,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Botanical  System  adopted  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  by  J.  D.  Houkkh,  M.D.,  &c.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kcw. 
London:  LONGMANS,   GREEN   and   CO,,  Paternoster  Row,  K.C. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse,  edited  by  Watson. 

Latest  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  iai.  6d., 

fPHE  HORSE.     By  William  Youatt.     Revised  and 

X      Enlarged  by  Walker  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    With  upwards  of 
Fifty  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

YOUATT  on  the  DOG,   uniform,    price  6s.,   may  also 

be  had. 
London .  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternooter  Row,  E.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready, 

BENTIIAM      and      HOOKER'S      GENERA 
PLANTARUM,  Part  4,  Capri foliacea:  to  Composite.    Price  341 
L.  REEVE  AND  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Cove nt  Garden,  W. C. 


This  Day  is  Published,  post  8vo,  cloth,  231  pp.,  6s., 

BIRDS   of   the    HUMBER    DISTRICT.     By   John 
CORDEA.UX,  Esq.,  of  Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Fourth  Edition,  just  Published,  price  if., 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne  Street, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Now  ready,  6d.,  post  Iree, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES  :  being  the  most  prac- 
tical  work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c  "If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading." — Agricultural 
Gazette.  "  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it." — Professor 
Buckman. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


Silver  Medal,  1872. 
TEMMETT'S    FARM    ACCOUNT    BOOK,   10s.  6J. 

O  JEMMETT'S  FARMERS'  POCKET  BOOK,  3s.  6rf. 

Can  be  had,  with  directions  for  use  (Four  Stamps},  from  the  Author, 
Alex.  Jemmett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm.  Binfield,  Perks 

SIMPKIN,  London:  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  J) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,   and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  without  extra   charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


MUDIE  &  SONS, 

IS,  COVENTRY    STREET,  PICCADILLY   CIRCUS,  LONDON, 
NEWS   AGENTS  and  STATIONERS, 

Beg    to    announce    that    they    continue    to    supply    the 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  Bell's  Messenger,  Cottage  Gardener,  Field. 
Florist,  Floral  Magazine,  Floral  World,  Garden,  Gardener,  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  all  other  LONDON,  PRO- 
VINCI  AL,  and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  at 
the  published  prices  lor  cash.  As  the  REGULAR  delivery  of  News- 
papers is  most  essential,  Messrs.  MuDIE  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  of  each  paper  (when  ordered  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  thereby  ensuring  a  greater  certainty 
of  their  being  duly  received. 

BOOKS  sent  cost  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  at  moderate  charges. 

THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  DELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  fol 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  eenerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  RETORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
Sec.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4</.  ;  Stamped,  51/. 
Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Nev.spaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lorn- 
bard  Street,  E.C;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  I2X,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool     ..  Lae  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Stieet. 

Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  ot  each  Journal  arc  filed  at  the  above  Offices 

for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  APRIL, 
1873,  price  is.,  contains  PLATES  of  GLADIOLUS  ALICE 
WILSON  am!  GEONOMA  MARTIAN*  var.  SEEMANNI,  with 
Articles  on  the  following  interesting  subjects  : — 

Roses  and  Rose  Culture,  Chapter  XVI.,  by  Mr.  \V.  Paul. 

Garden  Literature  (Illustrations),  by  the  Editor. 

Portulacas  as  Neglected  Flowers,  by  Mr.  \V.  Earley. 

Select  Angr^cums  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Nailing  V   Wired  Walls,  by  Mr.  T.  Baines. 

Succcssional  Camellias,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Tropieolum  tricolorum,  by  Mr.  M.  Saul, 

Geonoma  Martiana  var.  Seemanni.  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

The  Apple,  its  Culture  and  Varieties.  Chapter  111,  by  Mr.  J.  Cox. 

Trichimum  Manglesii,  by  Mr.  I-  C.  Niyen. 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apple  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

May  trees  for  the  Conservatory,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Deards'  Amateurs'  Heating  Apparatus,  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett. 

Garden  Gossip. 

Flower-vase  Holders  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Rhododendron  Brookeanum  llavum  (Illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Garden  Work  for  April ;   Flowers,  by  Mr.   D.   T.   Fish:    Fruits,  by 
Mr.  M.  Saul  ;  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

Published  at  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC. 


To  Market  Gardeners'  Foremen. 

WANTED,    a   thorough   practical    Man,    as    OUT- 
DOOR   FOREMAN. —Trees,   &c.       Liberal    wages.— Apply, 
stating  age,  &c,  to  O.,  Mr.  Birch's,  Norwood  Green,  Middlesex. 

ANTEDT^a      thorough      good     WORKING 

GARDENER,  who  understands  Vines,  Flowers,   &c.     Good 
character  indispensable.— W.  A.  M.,63,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WANT  ED,  an  active,  industrious  MAN,  to 
Superintend  and  work  with  the  men  in  a  Market  Garden  1  if 
with  a  knowledge  of  common  Nursery  Work,  would  be  preferred. 
Situation  permanent. — State  wages  required,  and  where  last  engaged 
to  JOHN  CAVE,  17,  Market  Place,  Spalding. 


WANTED,  TWO  good  NURSERY  LABOURERS. 
Wages   18s.   per   week,  and   full   time.— J.    G.,  the  Nurseries, 
Garforth,  near  Leeds.  

WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience.— Address,  P.,  Gafdetun1  Chronicle 
Ollice,  WX. 


WANTED,  for  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  a  MAN, 
accustomed  to  the  Keeping  of  Pleasure  Grounds.  He  must 
be  single,  and  of  good  character.— JOHN  COCKS,  Wraxall  Court, 
Nailsca,  near  Bristol. 


"VV^ANTED,    an   industrious   and   confidential  young 

V  \  MAN,  well  up  in  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Soft-wooded 
Plants,  and  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Wages  i8j.  per 
week.— W.   KING,  Florist,  Kew,  S.W. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  by  a  Clergyman,  a 
Christian  Man,  as  GARDENER,  who  would  also  act  as  Clerk 
in  his  Church.  Married,  without  family. — Apply  to  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
STEWART,  Huntingdon. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  who  understands  his 
business,  to  take  care  of  a  large  Garden.  Wages  24s.  per 
week.  A  good  character  required.  State  age. — A.  B.,  152,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  or  other  MAN,  of 
respectable  appearance,  to  attend  the  Door  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, to  admit  visitors,  and  make  himself  other  ways  useful. — Apply 
personally  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  32,  Maida  Vale,  St.  John's 
Wood,  W. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  respectable  young 
Man,  with  good  practical  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Vines 
and  Peaches  under  Glass;  also  Forcing,  &c. — State  wages  and  refer- 
ences to  THOMAS  EAST,  Wolveton  Gardens,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  married,  single-handed, 
but  occasional  help  given.  One  who  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  also  the  Manage- 
ment of  Greenhouses  and  Grapes,  and  can  have  unexceptionable 
references  —Mr.  G.  WEBB.  Tunstall,  Sittingbourne. 


WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  a  good  practical  GARDENER,  to  live  on  the 
premises — married,  and  without  incumbrance — who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  management  of  Vines,  Flowers,  Wall  Trees,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  and  whose  Wife  would  undertakethe 
Family  Laundry. — W.  K.,  47,  Friday  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Country  Nursery, 
a  first-class  ROSE  GROWER,  both  for  Exhibition  and  the 
Trade.  None  will  please  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
references  as  to  abilities,  &c  Good  wages  wfll  be  given  to  a  good 
grower.  —  Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  T.  T.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  thoroughly  respectable,  sober,  energetic, 
married  MAN,  to  work  a  small  select  Floral  Nursery,  and  to 
Manage  a  few  Vines  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  The  place  is 
situated  close  to  a  railway  station,  and  is  a  very  cheerful  one. 
Good  references  will  be  required.  — J.  PALMER,  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire. 


WANTED,  a  quick  active  young  Man.  to  assist  in  the 
Packing  and  Propagating  Department.  Must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  Soft-wooded  Plants. — Apply  at  once,  stating  capa- 
bilities and  wages  expected,  to  GEORGE  POULTON,  Fountain 
Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  N. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  young  MAN,  accustomed 
to  the  ordinary  Work,  Potting,  Tying,  Watering,  &c.  Con- 
stant employment  to  a  suitable  person.  Moderate  wages,  with  the 
opportunity  of  making  overtime  during  the  summer. — Apply  by  letter, 
stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  wages  expected,  to  Messrs. 
WOODROFFE  and  SON,  the  Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow  Road, 
London,  W. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  steady,  industrious 
person  as  KNIFEMAN  ;  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
Grafting,  Budding,  Pruning.  Training,  &c— Apply  by  letter,  stating 
wages  expected,  to  RICHARD  BRADLEY  and  SONS,  Nurserymen, 
Rain  worth,  near  Mansfield. 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required.  —  RICHARD  SMITH, 
Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


WANTED,  as  WAREHOUSEMAN,  in  a  Wholesale 
Seed  Warehouse,  an  energetic  Man  who  understands  the 
trade,  to  Superintend  and  take  General  Charge  of  the  Warehouse. — 
Address,  stating  wages  required,  and  amount  of  experience,  C, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Ollice,  \V  C. 


WANTED,  good  JOBBING  HANDS,  accustomed 
to  Ground-work.  Wages,  a  Guinea  per  week.  Constant 
Employment  for  suitable  Men— WILLIAM  HENDERSON,  Oxton 
Nursery,  Birkenhead. 


WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER,  to  take 
charge  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  and  to  be  generally  useful 
I  indoors  and  out.  Wages,  12s.  weekly,  with  lodgings  and  vegetables. 
1     -The  GARDENER,  Elsham  House,  Grantham. 


w 


ANTED,  a  MAN,  accustomed  to  Nursery  Out-of- 
doors  Work  and  Jobbing.     A  s'cady,  competent  Man  may  find 


Street,  Edinburgh. 


WANTED,  as  NURSERY  ASSISTANT,  a  young 
Man,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Management  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  who  intends  following  out  the  Nursery 
Trade — State  experience,  and  wages  expected,  to  DRUMMOND 
BROTHERS,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.      " 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Retail  Seed  Business.  Must  be  a  good  Bouquetist, 
and  know  the  value  of  Soft-wooded  Plants,  also  a  good  Salesmui  of 
the  above.  State  experience,  wages  required,  and  references,  tic,  to 
A.  HENDERSON.  Lion  Nursery,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  S. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners,'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age    3r,  married,  no  family, 
Scotch ;    the     highest     testimonials     from     late    and    former 
employers. — A.  B.,  5,  Salisbury  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


GARDENER   (HEAD).-Single  ;   well  up  in  all   the 
various  branches  of  the   profession.       Good    references,  Sic. — 
S.  BEACH,  Church  Street,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman 
requiring  a  competent  Man. — Age  29;  has  had  13  years' experi- 
ence in  first-class  Establishments— eight  years  as  Foreman.  Good 
references, — A.  Z.,  o,  M  arytc  bone  Lane,  Oxford  Street,  W.C, 


JOURNEYMAN  (First).  —  An  experienced  Man 
requires  a  Re-engagement.  Leaving  his  present  situation  to  gain 
further  improvement— Mr,  N.  MOTHERSULE,  Great  Livertuere, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suflolk. 

JOURNEYMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Garden. — Age  ?i>;  has  had  six  years' experience.  Two  years  in 
present  place.  Good  character. — E.  B.,  the  Gardens,  Grcenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 

NU  R S  E  R  Y     IN VOIC E    CLERK.— Age    23.     Five 
years'  experience.     Salary  moderate.     Good  references.— X.  Z., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Ollice,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  one  child  ; 
20  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Three  years'  good  character  from  present  employer. — F.  M.,  Tunstall 
House,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


C>  ARDENER  (Head). — Age  36,  married,  no  children  ; 
X  has  been  used  to  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Seventeen  years'  good  character. — 
G.  M.  FAIRC111LL),  Chelsham,  Croydon,  S. ^ 


/I*  ARDENER  (Head). — Age  37,  married,  no  incum- 

V^  brance";  24  years'  experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  ;  good 
Grape  Grower,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.  Good 
testimonials. — P.,  87,  Cambridge  Road,  Hammersmith,  \V. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;  first-class  in  Growing 
and  Forcing  all  kinds  of  choice  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 
Gardens  leaving,  which  are  large,  can  be  seen.  Most  excellent 
character. — C.  P.,  Mr.  Field,  Hampton  Road,  Twickenham,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  thorough 
practical  knowlege  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches  :  well  up  in 
Early  and  Late  Forcing  and  Plant  Growing,  also  in  the  Management 
of  \\  oods,  Land,  and  Stock. — J.  P.,  Dyrham  Park,  Barnet,  Herts 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— The 
Advertiser  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman,  Lady,  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Slan. 
Character  may  be  thoroughly  inquired  into — J.  H.,  Mr.  Honour's, 
Harlington,  Middlesex.   

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  23,  single  ;  understands 
the  profession  in  all  its  branches  ;  also  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.,and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three 
years'  good  character. — C.  G.,  Post  Ollice,  Pilgrim's  Hatch,  Brentwood, 
Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head).  — The  Advertiser,  who  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  various 
branches,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  one  requiring  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Man.  First-class  references  can  be  produced. 
— W.  W.,  Post  Office,  Whetstone,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head). —Age  30,  married,  no  family; 
11  years'  practical  experience.  Has  lived  in  some  of  the 
principal  Gardens  of  England  and  Wales.  Highly  recommended  as 
to  character  and  ability.— A.  B.(  4,  New  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  including  Orchids. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  general  routine  of  Kitchen  ana 
Flower  Gardening.  Fourteen  years'  experience.  Can  be  highly 
recommended.— T.  H.,  E.  G.  Henderson's,  Wellington  Nursery, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.— Has 
had  great  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  well  understands  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening;  also  Dinner-table 
Decotations,  &c.  Can  be  highly  recommended.— W.  E.,  Post  Office, 
365,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  43,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing, and  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Twenty  years'  good  character  from 
last  employers  ;  left  through  family  bereavement.— J.  S.,  Mr,  Nicholls, 
Bromesberrow  Heath,  Dymock,  Gloucestershire. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed),  in  a 
private  place. — Age  38;  has  had  long  experience  in  Market 
Growing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  and  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Good  character. — A.  B.,  Mr. 
Libbetter,  Post  Office,  Kichm.md   Road,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER.— H.  Russell  (late  Gardener  to  the 
Earl  oi  Listowel)  is  now  open  to  a  re  engagement  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  prac- 
tical Man.— Age  37,  married ;  good  recommendations  from  last  and 
previous  employers. — 1,  Edward  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.— A  Scotchman,  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  family  ;  has  had  every  experience  in  both  the 
above  professions.  Wife  a  thorough  Dairy  and  Poultry  woman, 
Unexceptionable  references. — A.  B  ,  Mr.  Powell's,  27,  Holly  Street, 
Dalston,  N.E. 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Establishment. — Age  31 :  has  had  nine  years'  experience 
in  Nursery  work,  and  three  and  a  half  years'  as  Gardener.  Good 
character.— K.  G.,  Post  Office,  Paglesham,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Second),  where  two  or  more  are 
kept. — Age  20  ;  held  a  similar  situation,  and  can  produce  good 
testimonial. — T.  A.,  Mrs.  French,  Bookseller,  Woodbine  Grove,  Penge, 
Surrey. 


G. ARDENER  (Under),    age    20;    to    assist    in    the 
Garden   under  a   Gardener,    and   is  willing  to   make   himself 
generally  useful— B.,  Post  Office,  Calne,  Wilts. 


GARDENER   (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's  family.— 
Age  20.     Good  reference  given. — W.   P.,  Post  Office,   Egham, 
Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in   a   large   Establishment, 
where   Forcing   is   carried   on   —  Age    20.     Four    years'  good 
character. — J.  H.,  Nurseries,  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Alban's. 


GARDENER  (Under).— An  active  Youth,  age  20,  is 
open  for  an  engagement.  Good  experience  in  Housework  and 
Forcing  generally— State  terms  to  JOSH.  JEFFERSON,  Gardener, 
Carlton  House,  Worksop. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment. — Age  22  ;  five 
years'  good  practical  experience  with  Orchids,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Vines,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Highly 
recommended. — J.  K.,  Charminster,  Dorchester. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment.—J.  Warrender  can  confidently  recommend  his 
Foreman,  a  competent  and  steady  young  Man  (age  24),  in  the  above 
capacity.— Mr.  J.  WARRENDER,  Apley  Castle  Gardens,  Wellington, 
Salop. 


PACKER,    or    otherwise,    in    the    Nursery    or    Seed 
Trade.    Four  years*  experience.    First-class  testimonials.— A.  G., 
3.  Cremornc  Road.  (  hctsea,  S.W, 


BAILIFF.— Scotch;    fully   understands   the   business. 
Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.     Six  years' good  character.— J.  W.» 
Black  Hills,  Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 


SHOPMAN    (Head).— Town     or    Country.     Good 
connection. — F.,  Gardeners1  Chronicle  Ollice,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN.— Ayoung 
Man,  with  nine  years'  experience.     Good  references. — X.  V.  Z., 
13,  Brougham  Place,  Edinburgh. 

To  Stewards  and  Nurserymen. 

GLAZIER,  PAINTER,  PAPERHANGER,  &c,  and 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  to  fill  up  vacant  time. — 
Married  ;  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  permanent  employment.— 
K.,  9,  Windmill  Street,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


FIREWORK  DISPLAYS,  for  Majorities,  Weddings, 
Public   and  Private  FGtes,  to  any  amount,  supplied  by 
JAMES  PAIN,  15,  Ileygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ILLUMINATION    LAMPS    and    CHINESE   LAN- 
TERNS,   for   Garden    Parties    and    Fetes,   effectively  arranged, 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by 
JAMES  PAIN,  15,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

T3ALLOONS,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  to  ascend  with 

■*-*  Magnesium  Lights  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks,  Flying 
Elephants,  Zebras  and  Pigs,  the  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly, 
causing  roars  of  laughter,  supplied  in  any  quantity,  by 

JAMES  PAIN,  is,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS,  with   special   Designs  for 
Floral   Ffites,   Agricultural    Shows,    Regattas,    Foresters,    Odd 
Fellows.and  Temperance  Societies,  &c.  No  Fete  can  finish  better  than 
with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks.    Full  particulars  upon  application  to 
JAMES  PAIN,  15,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description 
af  Fireworks. 


HOW    to     DYE      SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSONS   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,    6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  arid  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink   Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Ti t chfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters, 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,      LEMONADE,     LITHIA ;    and,    for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
S  q  uare,  W.  _^ 

Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 
THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"     Improves 
-"iforpiq. 


the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  f 


uancy  and  flavour. 


ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by   all 

DeaTers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


A. 


Grat  ef  ill— C  omf ortlng. 

EP       P       S    '    S  C       O       C 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


J) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  ss.  gd.,  4s.  6d.t  and  11;. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS 

In  boxes  at  is.   i%d.,  2s.  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  in. 


A     R     R 


LIFE 


PILLS. 


ATRIAL  of  a  single  dose  will  produce  conviction  that 
they  invigorate  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health,  and  do 
good  in  all  cases.  In  bozes,  is.  i%d.,  2s.  gd.,  and  in  family  packets, 
in  each.     Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


)ARR'S  PILLS  are  excellent— people  take 'em  every 

day. 
They  cure  all  pains  and  ills,  and  drive  dull  care  away. 
Just  try  a  box,  my  friends — you  never  will  repent. 
They  make  you  strong  and  hearty— PARR  S  PILLS  are 

excellent.  '_ 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  of  DR. 
LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Hayland,  Chemist, 
20,  High  Ousegate,  York,  writes  (this  weekl :— "  March  24,  1S7J.— I 
have  sold  the  Wafers  for  more  than  25  years,  and  my  own  relatives 
and  customers  give  testimony  to  the  good  they  have  derived  from 
them  "  They  give  instant  relief  to  Coughs,  Colds,  1  hroat  Affections, 
and  all  Bronchial  Disorders.— Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  is.  \%d.  per  box. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE  ' 

"ARCHIMEDEAN" 
AMERICAN     LAWN     MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging, 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially- 
Ordered. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
Testimonials  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  Horticultural  World,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  Others, 

DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 


THE    I0WEE    IS   WAEEAITED   TO    GIVE    SATISFACTION, 


AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH, 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


AND    THE 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."--Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  lo  work." — Vide  Gardeners  Magazine. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


"The  quickest,    most  simple,    and    most    efficient   mower  ever  used."— Vide 
Gardeners'   Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
"  The  'Archimedean '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 

From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chinvick  Garden,    \V. 
"Gentlemen, — We   have   now   had   your   'Archimedean'    Lawn  Mower  in   use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 


From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  '  Archimedean  '  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  souk-  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
ils  work  well  and  quickly." 

From  the  Right  Honourable  T.  F.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Dalgaharra  Castle,  M.iyhole, 

Scotland. 
"  Gentlemen,— Your  little  Lawn  Mower  arrived  perfectly  safe.     There  is  but  one 
opinion  of  it  here.  All  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  think  it  an  admirable  machine.  It  does 
its  work  beautifully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.      1  do  not  think 
scattering  the  grass  any  objection,  provided  the  cutting  is  done  as  often  as  it  ought." 

From  the  Honourable  D.  Astley,  East  Rarsham,  Faheuhawy  Norfolk. 
"The   Hon.   D.   Astley  is   perfectly  satisfied  with   the  Lawn  Mower,  and  will 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried." 

From  the  Reverend  Edward  Owen,  The  Lodge,  Bradwcll-jitxta-Marc,  Maldoit. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  'Archimedean  '  gives  us  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  have  seen.      My  gardener,  who,  like  myself,  was 
afraid  of  il  at  first,  is  now  delighted  with  it." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 

SELLING  (   J0HN  G-  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
AGENTS     ]  WALTKR  CARSON  and  SONS,   La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgatc  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
V.  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 

___^_      Illustrated  CATALOG UES^ancTTESTIMON I ALS  Post  Free  on  application. 
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l£T    NOTICE    to    ADVERTISERS.— Friday, 

April    II,     being     GOOD    FRIDAY,     the    "GARDENERS' 

Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,"/*/-  that 
week,  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  at  2  p.m. 

Advertisements  fir  that  week  must  reach  the 
Office  not  later  than  Wednesday  Morning. 


CRYSTAL     PALACE. —The    GREAT     FLOWER 
SHOW  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY,  May  17. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  and   all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the       MANAGER,  Crystal  Palace. 


TAUNTON      DEANE     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. —The    SEVENTH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION 
will  be  held  at  Taunton  on  AUGUST  14  next,  when  Prizes  amounting 
lo  £250,  and  several  valuable  Silver  Cups,  will  be  offered  for  Competi- 
tion.    Schedules  may  now  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec  , 
J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 


PETERBOROUGH      FLOWER      SHOW,     in 
conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Show,  will  be  held  JULY  3, 
and      the      CHRYSANTHEMUM      and       FRUIT      SHOW      on 
NOVEMBER  2t  and  aa.     Schedules,  &c  ,  to  be  obtained  from 
T.  G.  BUCKLE,  Secretary,  Savings  Bank,  Peterborough. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S    PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


BEDDING    CALCEOLARIAS.— Aurea    floribunda 
and   Golden   Cup,   strong  autumn-struck  Plants,   5*.   per   100, 
45*.  per  1000. 
S.  COOPER,  the  Nursery,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


Fucnsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 

W     KNIGHT    has  a  large  stock  of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Trice  per  dozen,  too,  or  1000,  on  application. 
Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Rowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Notice  to  the  Trade. 
A  BELLE   CARNATION.— Revised   Price   List  of 

■i        Plants  of  above  post  free  on  application  to  the  raiser. 
JAMES  BLACKLEY.  Leytoo,  London,  E. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and  best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  101. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  S.E. 


GERANIUM,  JEAN    SISLEY.— The  new   Bedding 
Geranium,  Jean  Sislcy,  161.  per  100,  ar.  6i.  per  dozen :  Vesu- 
vius,   12s.       GERANIUMS,   in    good   varieties,   from   thumbs   101. , 
from  stores  6s.,  for  cash. 
J.  L.  WATSON,  Manor  Road  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


F 


OR   SALE,  a   large  quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  51.  per  load, 
'ill's  Nur 


G.  STEVENS,  St.  John 


ursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


To  the  Trade. 

GARDEN     POTS,     PANS,     STANDS,     PROPA- 
GATING BOXES,  BASKETS,  &c,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantities.     Price  List  free. 

|.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Wejtonsuper-Mare. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £i  6s. 


)INES     for     SALE — Fruiting    and_  Succession —in 

Midland  Counties. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Slock  of  strong  and 
well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  also  a  lar^e 
Collection  ot  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  to  offer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

By  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA         FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Extra  tine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid    condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  loo  or  tooo  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


w 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEliB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEHU,  CaJcot,_Reading. 

Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  31. 
Nursery.   Uexley    Heath,   Kent.  S  E. 


ir>E: 

±J    R 


ESCRIPITVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
Tne  Nurseries,  King': 


Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  ERASER,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries, 
London,  E.,  can  offer  a  Selection  of  the  best  New  ROSES 
for  1873,  including  the  New  Double  White  Perpetual,  Madame 
Lacharme.     A  priced  LIST  can  be  had  on  application. 


New  Roses. 

H  BENNETT  was  awarded  First-class  Certificates 
•  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  2,  for  ROSES— 
H.  P. :  President  Thiers,  Lyonnaise,  Richard  Wallace — Tea:  Madame 
Jules  Margottin.  Strong  Plants,  in  pois,  for  immediate  Planting, 
31.  each.        Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery.  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  6cc,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


To  the  Trade. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS,  in  pots,  fine  Plants,  including 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Ivies,  Virginian 
Creepers,  Passion  Flowers,  &c.t  now  ready  for  delivery. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 


WM 


.UdutS  on  application. 

WOOD  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield.  Uckfietd,  Sussex. 


Rhododendrons,  Rhododendrons. 

GFARNSWORTH  has  to  ofter  a  large  quantity  of 
•   the  above  (various  sizes),  also  other  NURSERY  STOCK,  at 
very  low  rates.    Prices  and  samples  on  application. 
The     Nurseries,     Matlock     Bank. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps^   Part   I.    (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


F 


IVE    THOUSAND    EVERGREEN    OAKS,    6    to 

12  inches,  a  years  planted,  as.  to  8j.  per  100. 
CUTHBERT'S  Nursery,  Southgate,  Middlesex. 


X 


ATIVE    SCOTCH     FIR    SEED. -Price 

application  to 
IIOWDEN  BROTHERS,  Inverness. 


To  the  Trade. 
A  USTRIAN    PINE,   splendid  Seedlings,    and   trans- 
xl  planted.    Apply  to 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  S ONS,  N ewton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Special  Offer. 

BIRCH,    extra  strong,    transplanted,   well   rooted, 
5to6  feet,  ss.   per  too:   NORWAY  MAPLE,  2%  to  3^  feet, 
21.  6d.  per  100;  SCOTCH   FIR,  \XA  to  2  feet,  181.  per  1000. 

J.  J.  MARRIOTT,  Highfield  Nursery,  Matlock. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels,— 
?to    8  feet,  at  i8j.  per  doien  ;  £6  6*  per  100. 
to  10  feet,  at  241,  per  dozen  ;  £B  &s.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester, 

WANTED,  COMMON  HOLLIES,  12  by  18  inched 
and  18  by  2  feet,  v.  ith  prices,  to 
WOOD  aso  CO.,  Barbournc  Nurseries,  Worcester. 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS    for    ALL 
1867.  SOILS.     The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER   MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS     SEEDS,    was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  l;<jiks, 

DICKINSON'S     Home-grown      ITALIAN      RYE- 
GRASS SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  -14s.  per  quarter, 
or  6>.  per  bushel.        New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. 


To  the  Trade.-Turnip  Seed. 

BANGHOLM    SWEDE.— The   Undersigned  have  a 
very  fine  Stock  of   this  celebrated   Swede.      Prices  given   on 
application,  for  this  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  Turnips. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N 

To  the  Trade.— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON    and    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOICE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP    SEEDS,  MANGEL   WURZEL,  ike. , 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed   Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


AGRICULTURAL,     GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS — Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGEKTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgalc,  London,  E. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E  ,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

UTTING     and     SON'S      W  H  0~LE SALE 
AGRICULTURAL     SEED    LIST    may    now    be    had    on 
application, 

Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  K.  SHAKPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  lincst  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

EVEfRY         G  A  R  D  EN         RE'Q  U  IS  I  t  E 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  23a,  Hifih  llolborn,  London- 
er E  ED         WAR  E  HO~U~S  ES\ 

^  WOOD      GREEN, 


LONDON, 


N 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Hruxcllcs,  Ghent,  I!cleium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  flee 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  K.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London.  E.C. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873. 

GEORGE       POULTON'S       Priced      Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  the   above   is   now   ready.     Sent   post   free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


C CALCEOLARIAS,  CALCEOLARIAS.— Aurea    flori- 
J    bunda  and  others,  strong  and  well-rooted  plants,  51.  per  too,  or 
451.  per  1000.     TROIVEOLUM,  Ball  of  Fire,  rooted  cuttings,   n.  per 
dozen.     Would  not  object  to  EXCHANGE  for  other  PLANTS. 
J.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Vale  and  Floral  Nurseries.  Ramsgatc. 


To  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks. 

rAMES     GARAWAY     AND     CO.    ofter    the    above, 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  100,  or  toon. 
JAMES  GARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


c 


UCUMBER,    MELON,  and  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS;  likewise  Ground  and  Pot  Roots  of  DAHLIAS, 


G.   WALKLING,   College    Park    Nursery,    Lewisham,    S  E. 


BIRD'S  KING  of  the  CUCUMBERS  and    BIRD'S 
QUEEN  of  the  MELONS,  each  is.  per  packet,  are  the  best  for 
Exhibition. 

JAMES  BIRD.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Downhnm. 


To  the  Trade. 

ASPARAGUS.— A  large    quantity    of   3-yr.-old    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 


GIANT    ASPARAGUS     PLANTS,    the    best    that 
money  can   procure,   all  certain  to  grow,  zr.  6d.  per  100.     This 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expcn-.e  usually  incurred 
in  planting  iL     See  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEKt>  LIST  (or  1873. 
Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  2$.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


SEED  POTATOS.— For  Sale,    selected   sorts  of  the 
well-known  College  Farm  Regents,  at  161.  per  cwt.,  in  sack;  also 
a  few  for  eating. 

RUSSELL  SWANWICK,  R.  A.  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 


OXFORDSHIRE    KIDNEY    POTATO,    one  of  the 
best    kinds    in    cultivation.       Price,    with    testimonials,    on 
application. 

HY.  MINCHIN,  the  Nurseries,  Hook  Norton,  Oxon. 


POTATOS,   for   Planting.— The   best    American    and 
English  varieties,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  low  prices  lor  cash. 
N.B.— ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  (2and3-yr.)  in  any  quantities. 
CHRISTMAS      QUINCEY,      Seedsman,     &e,     Market      Place, 
Peterborough. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING  can  supply  all  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  Kidney  and  Round   POTATI  IS  in 
any   quantity  ;   warranted   free  from   disease.      Prices  and   sorts  on 
application. 
Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park,  London,  S.E, ;  and  Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL      OFFER      of      SURPLUS      STOCK  :— 

O  MCLEAN'S  ADVANCER  PEAS,  Ss.  per  bush. 

McLEAN'S  PREMIER  PEAS,  ox  per  bush. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION,  9*.  per  bush. 
The  above  are  all  hand-picked  Samples.     Terms  nelt  cash. 
JOHN    HOUSE,   F.R.HS.,    Eastgatc   Nursery,   Peterborough. 


NEW  SUMMER  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the 
FAVOURITE— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
ever  offered,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  very  sweet  and  crisp,  and 
stands  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed.  Per  packet, 
6d.  and  It.,  post  free  lor  7  or  13  Stamps.  Supplied  by  all  Seedsmen. 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

DRUMHEAD  COW  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  from 
light  soil,  well  rooted,  extra  strong,  31.  per  1000  Carefully 
packed  to  prevent  damage,  and  delivered  to  the  Station.  Post  Office 
Orders  payable  Cod,ilming  post.  . 

S.  AYKLLAND,  Surrey  Gardens,  Godalmine,  Surrey. 
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TWELVE       FI RST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS, 
Flowering  and  Omamental-Foliaged,  for  ios.6d.,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  21s.     Package  gratislor  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon, 


TWELVE  CHOICE  and  RARE  FERNS  for  izs. 
and  2i5.,  the  latter  price  including  the  following: — Asplenium 
formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tencrum,  A.  con- 
cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheilanthes  Ellisiana, 
Brainia  insignis,  Davallia  ten  ui  folia,  Gymnogramma  rufa,  Lomaria 
gibba  crispa,  Mohria  thurifraga. 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order.     CATALOGUE  free. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE  CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 
for  ios.  6d.t  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  215.  All  very 
fine  bulbs.  Carnage  free.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 
Croydon. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


PALMS. — Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 
or  very  choice  (and  larger  plants)  for  Two  Guineas.  Both  collec- 
tions will  make  fine  plants  for  table  decoration  this  summer.  Package 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Begonia  Chanibersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY   is   just  sending  out  this  magnificent 
novelty,  free    by  post   (see  large  Advertisement). 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUEAND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  {late  Boulevard  de  I'HopUal),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  75.  ;  per  1000  £1  o  < 
100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        


25 


o  14    o 


zoo  u  ,,  50    ,,  £1  to 

100            ,,  11             100    ,,             . .         . .         . .  £2  to     6    o    0 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 

flowering  bulbs.  Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 

"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.  B. ,  January  18,  1873. 

"Sir, — Would  you   kindly  send  your   Floral  Guide,    for   which    I 

enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 

book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 

also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 

Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

With  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  NOVELTIES 
and  other  CHOICE  FLOWERS, 

May  be  had  on  application.,  Free  by  Post. 


See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Descriptive  Notices  of 
NEW  and  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  TUBERS  and 
BULBS,  of  January  25  ;  Feb.  1,  8,  15,  22  ;  March  1,  8. 

Other  NEW  PLANTS,  to  be  sent  out  this  season, 
CATALOGUE  of  which  appears  end  of  April.  See  also 
Gardeners  Chronicle  of  March  15,  22,  and  29. 


BegO 


Verbenas,  &c,  Spring  Struck  and  Strong. 

SBIDE  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants,  clean  and 
•  healthy,  at  8*.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000  ;  HELIOTROPE, 
light  and  dark,  6$.  per  100;  I  RESIN  E  HERBSTII  and 
LINDENII,  ios.  per  ioo;  COLEUS  VERSCHAFKELTII  and 
others,  I2s.  per  100:  ZONAL  and  other  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS, 
in  variety,  12s.  per  100;  MRS.  POLLOCK  and  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
GEM,  in  single  pots,  is.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  above  prices  are  for  Cash, 
package  included.  CATALOGUE  and  samples  free  on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


HLANE  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
•  following  LIST  of  CONIFERS,  all  of  which  are  well 
grown.  Transplanted  specimens  at  very  moderate  prices,  as  the 
stock  of  them  is  very  extensive.  Smaller  sizes  can  be  supplied,  and 
>ther  varieties  as  per  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  post  free 


on  application. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.fine,  12  to  15  feet  .. 

„        MENZIESII,  121015  feet  .. 

„        MORINDA,  7  to  i2feet       .. 

„        TAXIFOLIA.8  to  10  feet    ,. 
ARAUCARIA  IM  BRICATA,  8  to  17  feet 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  12  feet  and  upwards 
CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  3  to  ^  feet 
CUPRESSUS  LAVVSONIANA,  8  to  10  feet 
Fine  specimens,  15  to  18  feet  in  circumference. 


Each. — £  s,  d. 

.     ios.  6d.  to  t  to 

7s.  6d.  to  o  10    6 

51.  to  o  7    6 

5J.  to  o  7    6 

2ts.  to  5  5    o 

211.  to  5  5    o 

71.  td.  to  o  10    6 

7s.  td.  to  o  15    0 

We  can  offer 


Notice.— (Sow  Now.) 

TREE     MIGNONETTE,  the  best  of  the  family. 
Reseda  arborea  eximia  (white). 
,,           „       pyramidalis. 
,,            ,,        compactum. 
,,            ,,        intermedia. 
A  packet  of  Seed  of  each  of  the  above  beautiful  types  for  2s.,  post  free. 
R    TANTnN,    F.R.H.S.,  Seed   Merchant,   Borough  .End,   London 
Bridge,  S.  E. 


Superb  Double  Hollyhocks. 

WILLIAM     C  HATER    has    a    splendid    lot    of 
BLOOMED     SEEDLINGS,    with    colours    named,    in     fine 

healthy  roots,  equal  to  the  older  named  Flowers,  at  40s.  to  50;.  per 
10a  Also  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  from  all  the  leading  sorts, 
that  will  throw  fine  spikes  this  year,  20s.  to  30s.  per  100;  selected 
Seeds  from  finest  named  varieties,  in  collections,  ,js.  to  ios.  ;  mixed 

erics,  SafTron  Walden. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson   VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.   per 
100  ;  50s,  per  1000. 

LOBELIA    SPECIOSA    (true),    from    Cuttings,    3s.    6d.   per   100; 
25s.  per  1000. 
'  HELIOTROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  from  single  pots,  15s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  12s.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON  beg  to  announce 
their  Priced  Descriptive  LIST  of  the  most  select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  &c,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application.  The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  all  been  pur- 
chased from  growers  of  established  reputation,  are  warranted  genuine, 
and  offered  at  low  prices.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  our  large 
Stock  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS,  &c,  offered  from  ios.  per  100, 
autumn  struck  plants;  also  to  our  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
from  5s.  per  100;  and  our  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c.,— Prices, 
Lists  of  Varieties,  and  Descriptions  of  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  ready. 

Oldlield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES— White,  14s,  per  100,  2s.  3^. 
per  dozen  ;  lilac,  12s.  per  100,  2s.  per  dozen  ;  large  yellow,  of  sorts, 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  single  mauve,  12s.  per  100,  2S.  per  dozen  ;  single,  paper- 
white,  12s.  per  100,  2S.  per  dozen;  yellow,  brown  and  puce.  Hose-in- 
hose.i  each  2s.  td.  per  dozen.  Double  rose-white  ROCKETS,  2s.  td 
per  dozen;  GENTIAN  ELLA,  12s.  per  100,  21.  per  dozen  ;  double  red 
HEPATIC  A,  14s.  per  100,21.  per  dozen;  single  blue  ditto,  i6s.  per 
100,  2S.  3<f.  per  dozen.  DAISIES,  in  six  sorts,  8s.  per  100,  is.  6d.  per 
dozen  ;  double  purple  PANSIES,  12s,  per  100,  2s,  per  dozen, 
rec  Hill,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 


A.   LAMB,  Peartrcc 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  : — "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself!" 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 

PRIMULA,    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 
(lowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.    3s.  6d.  each  ; 
36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 
maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     u,  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  bv  a   zone 
of  orange-red,   shading   outwards   to  a   beautilul    rosy-lilac,   the 
outer  portion   of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white.     31.   6d.   each  ; 
36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA. —Very  distinct,  with  flowers  ol  a 
lilac -rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  td.  each ; 
36s.  per  dozen, 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.— Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 
magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  td.  each  ; 
36s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.-Ncw  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks :—"  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  arc  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  (lowers,  each  flower. in  Inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy — can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  Wc 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s,  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


omas. 

B.  DR.  MASTERS.— A  very  beautiful  and  effective  variety,  with  erect 
green  pellucid  stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  narrow  obliquely  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  very  rich  carmine-crimson 
drooping  flowers,  suspended  on  salmon-tinted  pedicels  or  flower- 
stalks,  which,  previous  to  their  maturity,  appear  as  graceful  in 
effect  as  those  of  the  finest  forms  of  Fuchsias,  and  the  blossoms  in 
an  expanded  state  are  from  2  to  3  inches  in  width,     ios.  6d. 

B.  VIVICANS. — A  very  graceful  plant,  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  approach- 
ing in  habit  to  B.  insignis.  or  B.  Sedeni,  with  semi-transparent 
stems,  its  leaves  slightly  villose,  or  hairy,  and  numerous  drooping 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  bell-shaped  flowers,  with  acuminate  petals 
on  carmine-tinted  flower-stalks.  The  tree,  open  branched  habit  of 
this  variety  is  very  elegant  and  effective,     ios.  6d. 

B.  RUBESCENS.— A  fine  hybrid  variety  between  B.  Sedeni  and  B 
Pearcei,  forming  a  neat  robust  branching  dwarf  habit,  with 
obliquely  oblong  acuminate  leaves  of  rich  metallic  green  lustre, 
finely  contrasted  with  its  profusion  of  elegant  half-drooping 
racemes  of  large  rich  salmon-tinted  red  blossoms.  The  male  or 
staminate  flowers  arc  nearly  2  inches  wide  when  expanded, 
ios.  6d. 

B.  CARNEA  ELEGANS.— This  is  a  charming  variety,  distinguished 
by  its  vivid  brown  stems  and  narrower  oblong  acuminate  doubly- 
serrated  glossy  leaves,  upon  a  Jrce  vigorous  bushy  growth  ;  from 
18  to  24  inches  in  height.  Its  flowers  are  a  rich  rosy  salmon  colour, 
suspended  on  long  gracefully  drooping  pedicels  or  flower-stems. 

IOS.  6d . 

B.  RUBRA  SUPERBA.— A  very  beautiful  and  effective  plant,  in 
growth  between  B.  Sedeni  and  B.  insignis,  from  \\^  to  2  feet  high, 
of  a  free  branching  habit  and  graceful  open  outline  ;  flowers  large, 
nearly  2  inches  long,  and  3  inches  wide  when  expanded,  of  a 
brilliant  carmine-red, melting  into  a  rich  lake,  borne  upon  partially 
drooping  flower  stems  ;  the  rich  glossy  green  lustre  of  the  leaves 
form  a  tine  picturesque  contrast  to  the  chaste  deep  flower  tints  as 
the  blossoms  gracefully  depend  over  the  leaf  growth,    ios.  6d. 

B.  PROFESSOR  THISELTON  DYER.— A  highly  ornamental 
variety,  and  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  original  both  in  habit 
and  bloom.  Plant  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  semi-translucent 
stems,  obliquely  lobed  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  profusion 
of  brilliant  scarlet  lance-shaped  petals  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length, 
borne  in  elegant  drooping  clusters.  It  forms  a  beautiful  centre 
plant  for  basket  groups,  or  drawing-room  decoration,     ios.  td. 

B.  ROSEA  ALBA. — A  very  elegant  variety,  of  neat  branching  erect 
habit,  18  inches  high,  with  glossy  rich  green-veined  leaves,  and 
numerous  terminal  projecting  racemes  of  white  blossoms  suffused 
with  rich  rose. 

By  its  free-flowering  and  graceful  style  of  growth,  and  union  of 
most  admired  colours,  this  plant  forms  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  group,     ios.  6d. 

B,  MRS.  MASTERS. — This  very  effective  plant  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  new  group,  its  varieties  being  characterised  by  a  very 
elegant  drooping  outline  in  connection  with  a  remarkably  neat, 
well-branched,  shrub-like  habit.  The  present  variety  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant,,  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  and  nearly  equal  in 
width,  blending  the  elegantly  veined  leaves  of  B.  Pearcei  with 
the  gracelully  branched  habit  of  B.  Sedeni.  Its  bloom  is  bright 
rose-carmine,  produced  in  great  profusion  upon  salmon-tinted 
drooping  pedicels  or  flower-stalks.  As  a  distinct  and  effective 
variety  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  most  select  plant  groups 
in  conservatory  decoration,  or  as  a  single  specimen  in  drawing- 
room  vases  or  baskets,     ios.  6d. 

If  six  or  more  varieties  are  ordered,  they  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  8s.  each. 

Large-flowered  Exhibition  Pelargoniums, 

with  fringed  petals. 

The  finest  varieties  sent  out  for  years,  alike  suited  as  exhibition 
plants,  as  market  pot  plants,  or  cut  flowersj  Wonderfully  prolific, 
splendid  trusses.  Raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  well-known  grower  for 
the  London  market 

EMPRESS  of  INDIA.— This  is  a  beautiful  and  greatly  improved 
variety,  in  the  style  of  the  well-known  "  Empress  of  Pelar- 
goniums," which,  though  otherwise  elegant,  was  found  by  eminent 
growers  to  be  too  rigid  and  short  in  its  growth,  and  also  too  shy 
in  its  production  ol  bloom.  The  present  plant  is  remarkably 
opposite  in  its  general  features  to  the  one  now  quoted,  being  free 
and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  profuse -flowering 
plants  ever  offered  in  its  class,  throwing  its  numerous  large  dense 
clusters  clear  of  the  leaves  ;  its  blossoms  are  excellent  in  shape, 
and  elegantly  crimped,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Andre,  pure  white 
ground  colour,  the  upper  petals  marked  with  a  rich  violet-crimson 
spot,  and  the  lower  ones  marked  with  rays  of  rosy-crimson  lines 
from  the  centre.  As  a  variety  for  early  spring  decoration  it  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  addition,  either  for  stage  selections,  as 
single  portable  specimens,  or  for  basket  groups,  whilst  its  free 
and  long  succession  of  bloom  will  yield  a  rich  and  ample  supply 
of  cut  flowers  for  table  decoration,  as  well  as  for  the  drawing- 
room,  dress,  and  hand  bouquets.  21s. 
PRINCESS  of  WALES.— Avery  handsome  early  summer  flowering 
variety,  with  elegant  frilled  petal  margins,  forming  a  desirable 
companion  plant  to  the  Empress  of  India,  and,  like  that  variety, 
free  and  compact  in  growin,  with  a  well  branched  habit;  Bower 
trusses  large  size,  and  borne  in  profusion  well  above  the  growth  ; 
ground  colour  pure  blush,  each  petal  alike  marked  with  a  rich 
dark  velvet  crimson  scarlet-margined  blotch.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  plants  in  its  group,  By  its  free  growth  and  long 
succession  of  bloom  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  decorative 
purposes  in  conservatory  groups  or  baskets,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Kinds  yet  offered  in  providing  cut  bloom  for  vases,  baskets,  table, 
and  drawing-room  embellishment.  21s. 
STAR  of  the  EAST. — This  plant  forms  a  very  neat  and  fine  variety, 
resembling  the  Empress  of  India  ;  it  is  equally  free  and  compact  in 
growth,  with  an  equal  profusion  of  bloom,  but  with  larger  flowers, 
of  pure  white  ground  ;  the  petals  arc  elegantly  fringed,  the  upper 
ones  marked  with  a  rich  crimson  spot,  and  the  under  ones 
elegantly  pencilled  with  violet-coloured  lines,    ais. 

Me  lie  a  uniflora. 

A  neat  dwarf  plant  ol  erect  compact  growth,  6  to  0  inches  in  height, 
with  rich  violet-purple  leafy  culms  or  stems,  and  narrow  acumtnatcly 
lanceolate  sheathed  leaves,  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  each  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  white  bar,  and  occasionally  diverging  into  two  or  more 
such,  which  partially  assume  a  rosy-pink  hue  in  autumn. 

This  pretty  variegated  grass  adds  a  desirable  feature  to  the  front  of 
miscellaneous  flower  borders,  and  also  to  mixed  groups  of  picturesque 
leaved  plants  in  pots.  To  prolong  and  accumulate  its  highest  vicour 
of  growth,  conducive  to  its  highest  possible  average  of  leaf  effect, 
its  flower-spikes  should  be  uniformly  pinched  off  as  soon  as  formed. 
3*.  W. 

The     "Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


very  large  quantities,  6  to  8  feet    . .         . .    per  dozen  18s.  to  1  to 

JUNIPERUS  HIBERNICA,veryhandsome,5to6(t.2j.6d.to  o    3 
LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS  (Thuja  gigantea),  5  to  9  feet, 

5s.  to  o  10 

PICEA  GRANDIS,  10  to  15  feet 15*  to  1     I 

„        NOBILIS,  6  to  8  feet          21s.  to  3    3 

NORDMANNIANA.6  to  n  feet          ..            21s.  to  3    3 

Extra  fine,  30  feet  in«circumfcrcncc 5    < 

PINUS  AUSTKlACA,6lou  feet 2s.  6d.  to  o  to 

,,        LARICIO.6  to  10  feet         as.  6rf.  to  o    5 

RETINOSPORA  ERICOIDES,  2  to  3  feet        ..       is.  6d.  to  o    3 

TAXUS  AUREA  (gold  striped),  2  to  3  feet        ..      as.  td.  to  o    7 

„              ,,           Standards,  grafted  on  Irish   ..     ios.  td.  to  1     1 

„        ELEGANTISSIMA  (silver  striped),  2  to  3  feet, 


n  ,,        Standards,  grafted  on  Irish 

HIBERNICA  (Irish),  5  to  8  feet 
THUJA  LOBBII  (gigantea),  6  to  q  feet 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  6  to  10  feet     .. 

„  DOLABRATA,  fine  specimens 

WELLINGTONS  GIGANTEA,  5  tog  feet    .. 
RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  varieties,  set  with  bloom 

buds  per  dozen  ios.  to    5    o 

PONTICUMS  and  SEEDLING  HYBRIDS,  per  100  50s.  to    7  10 
An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 
The  Nurseries,  Great  Bcrkhampstead,  Herts. 


as.td. 
ios.  td.  to 

2S.  td.  to  o  7 

2S.  6d.  to  o  7 

at.  6J.  to  o  10 

7s.  6d.  to  1  1 

5s.  to  2  10 
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Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwmia 
Fitzpatrick,  as.  6d.  ;  Florence,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  td  ;  Pre- 
eminent, 6>.  ;  Sophia  Dumaresque,  as.  6d.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longfield,  25.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Prince  Silverwings,  2s.  td.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  2s  td  ; 
Dragon,  3s.  6d.  ;  Goldlinder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St  John's 
Wood  Star,  44.  td.  ;  The  Moor,  5s.  ;  Wallham  Bronze,  7s.  6a".  Baskets 
and  packing  td.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application. 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


Choice  Geraniums,  &c. 

WPOTTEN  solicits   orders    for    the    following  :— 
•  12  Golden  Tricolor  GERANIUMS,  3s. 

12  Silver  Tricolor  GERANIUMS.  3j. 
12  Gold  and  Bronze  GERANIUMS,  2s.  6d. 

The  following  20  GERANIUMS  for  15s.:— Black  Douglas,  Bronze 
Beauty,  Cedo  Nulli,  Crown  Prince,  Eldorado,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
Harrison  Weir,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Marechal  MacMahon,  May 
Day,  Miss  Beatrice,  Mrs.  John  Lee,  Mrs.  Reid,  Nobllis,  Percy 
Leonard,  Reine  Victoria,  Rev.  C.  Peach,  Roi  dc  Siam,  the  Moor, 
YV.  R.  Morris. 

MRS.  JOHN  LEE,  good  bedder,  3s.  per  dozen. 

12  good  DOUBLES,  as.  6d. 

The  following  12  good  and  distinct  ZONALS  for  7s  td .:— Bonfire, 
Crimson  King,  Diana,  Master  Christine,  Mrs.  Pottle,  Mrs.  Upton, 
Reine  Blanche,  Pride  of  Kent,  Richard  Blanchard,  Sambico,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Wellington. 

Good  ZONALS,  in  sorts.  141.  per  100.     TEAN  SISLEY,  12s.  per  ico. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE,  orice  per  100  on  application. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  GEM.  FLOWER  of  SPRING,  MAY 
QUEEN.  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA,  14s.  per  too. 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMII.ot.  per  dozen. 

The  above  all  good  strong  plants  in  3-inch  pots. 

Good  Bedding  ZONALS,  including  Jean  Sisley,  from  single  pot*, 
ios.  per  100. 

Good  Bedding  ZONALS,  from  stores,  8s.  per  100. 

Good  FUCHSIAS,  in  sorts,  21.  td  per  dozen. 

Choice  Double  PETUNIAS,  of  1872,  4s.  per  dozen,  cheiper  by 
the  hundred. 

Choice  Single  PETUNIAS,  in  .^varieties  of  1872,  4s.  per  dozen. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  CORDIFOLIUM  VARIEGATUM, 
6s.  per  too  from  stores. 

ECHEVERIA    SECUNDA    GLAUCA    and    SEMPERVIVUM 
CALIFORNICUM,  in  thumb  pots,  12s.  per  100. 
All  package  free. 

W.  P.'s  LIST  of  GENERAL  BEDDING  PLANTS  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehuist,  Kent. 


New  Plants. 

GEORGE   SMITH  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  his 
NEW  FUCHSIA,   DELIGHT,  knowing  it  to  be  the  finest  o! 
all  the  Single  White  Corolla  kinds. 

DELIGHT  (G  forge  Smith).— Corolla  most  pure  white,  tube  and 
sepals  bright  crimson,  corolla  large  and  bell-shaped,  in  the  way 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  very  free  growth,  and  remarkably  free  blooming, 
giving  8  or  to  blooms  at  a  loint.  This  charming  variety  will  be  a 
grand  acquisition  to  all  collections  either  tor  exhibition  or  decoftf 
tivc  purposes.  G.  S.  considers  this  will  prove  the  most  Attractive 
Fuchsia  in  cultivation.  Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  21,  1872.  Good  plants, 
7s.  6d.  each.  Where  6  arc  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  ia 
are  ordered  15  will  be  forwarded. 
G.  S.  also  offers  the   following  splendid  Seedling  GERANIUMS, 

raised  by  Mr.  George.     They  arc  all  of  great  merit,  and  will  be  found 

to  improve  the  most  choice  collections  ;  they  arc  all  brilliant  in  colour, 

of  extra  size  and  form,  viz.  : — 

ARGUS.  —This  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  Omnium  is  remarkably 
pleasing,  of  strong  growth,  and  quite  new  in  colour,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  extract  ol  the  GartUiuri  Weekly  Mtupuitu,  Jul/  6, 
1872 :— "  Mr.  Smith,  of  rlornsoy  Road,  exhibited  Pelargoniuq 
Argus,  a  charming  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  large  flowers,  of  a 
rich  salmon-rose  hue  and  produced  in  good  trusses  well  a 
foliage,  A  First  class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it." 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  above  date,  in  report  of  the  same 
nii'inig,  says: — "Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Ilornscy  Koad,  for  a  new 
tvy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Argus,  ccrisc-rosc,  produced  in 
fine  trusses."    Good  plan;-.,  51,  each. 

H.  M.  STANLEY.— The  trusses  of  flower  are  very  large,  on  a  stin 
foot-stalkj  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  fine  puce,  very  rich.mon 

, ■  1 1 ,  .  1 1  \ . ■ ,  1  ■  i    I'ict    i;io\vlli,  ninl  a  splendid    acquisition  to  the    (lower 

garden        I'm-,   variety    was  last   year    planted    out    in   the   trial 

grounds  at  Chiswick,  and  there  was  litputiag  but  thai  H.  M. 

Stanley   and    Soleil    were   the   two   finest    new   flowers  on    trial. 

Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Strong 

plants,  5s.  each  ,  .      ,.   I 

Where  Care  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  12  arc  ordered  15 
will  be  forwarded. 
VANGUARD— A  frce-uowerinK    variety,  scarlet-crimson,  of  extra 

large   size,  the  petals   br.-ad  and  stout,  of  fine  form;  a  valuable 

addition.     5s. 
CONGRESS.— Rich  rosy  scarlet,  ol  large  size,  great  substance,  and 

free,  of  good  habit,  with  heavy  zone  :  extra  fine.     $*• 
MAII'.sllC- Vermilion-scarlet,   white   eye,  of   lar^e-   size,  brilliant 

Rowers,    stout,    of    fine    form,    and  in    every    way    a   first-class 

variety.     5s. 
The  above  Novelties,  in  good  Plants,  to  be  sent  out  the  fust  week 
in  May.  Usual  discount  to  the   Trade. 

Post   Office   Orders   (payable  at    Ilornscy  Road)  to  accompany  all 
orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

Tollin^ton  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  London,  N. 
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Specially  Cheap. 
T3ICHARD     SMITH,    Nurseryman    and     Seed 

J-t>  Merchant,  Worcester,  has  a  large,  well-grown,  healthy,  good 
rooted   stock   of  the  following;,  suitable  for  Avenues,  Lawns,  Kirks, 
Screen  and  Ornamental  Planting  for immf.imate  EFFECT: — 
CONIFER.E. 
Per  dor.—  £  s.  d, 
Abies orientalis,  610  7U      2  to    o 
,,    canadensis,  7  to  3  ft.     018    o 
„     Douglasii,  3  to  9  ft.     2    S    a 
Biota     orientalis      com* 

pacta,  5  feet      ..300 
„    japonica,  o  to  7  feet  10    o    o 
Cupressus      Lawsoniana 

ins,  8  to  9  feet     ..300 

Cedrusatlar.ticn.8  to  qft.     440 

Irish  Yew,  7  to  8  feet     ..330 

Juniperus  chinensis,  6  to 

7  feet        ..        ..        ■■    a    8    0 


Per  do;  —  £  s.  d. 
Juniperus    densata,  6  to 

7  feet        i    a    o 

Picea  l'insapo,6  to  7  ft. . .  10    o    o 

„     Nordmanniana,  7  to 

8  feet        . .         ..   10    o    o 
Thuja  Lobbii,  9  to  10  ft,  .     4    4    o 

11    gigantea,  8  to  g  feet  10    o    0 
Thuiopsis  borealis,  8  to 

Q  feet ,280 

Wellinfftonia     gigaptea, 

\ '..  to  5  feet      . .         . .     3  12    o 


STANDARD 
Per  doz, 
Acacia  inermis     .. 
Acer  X  eg  undo     ..         ..     o  18 
,,  variegata    1     4 

Almond,  fruiting..  ..  o  io 
Beech,  Purple,  8  to  q  ft.  22 
Birch,    Weeping    Silver, 

12  to  ig  feet  ..  . .  1  4 
Cherry,  Mahaleb  variegata  1  10 
Cytisus,  in  variety  ..  14 
Horse  Chestnut,  Scarlet, 

6  to  7  feet  stems  ..     1  10 

Limes,  8  to  10  feet         . .     1  10 

,,      10  to  12  feet  22 

Liquidambar,  12  to  15  ft.     2    2 

Plane,  London,  14  to  15  ft, 


ORNAMENTAL      TREES. 

£  s.  d.  Per  doz. — £    s.  d. 

t    a    o     Poplar,      Black     Italian, 
)  18    o  12  to  15  feet  o  18    o 

[40      ,,  Ontario  and  Balsam, 
)  to    o  12  to  15  feet  . .    o  18    o 

1    2    oi     n  Silver- leaved,  loto  12  ft  1    4    o 
I  Salisburia      adiantifolia, 

8  to  9  feet  . .         ..300 

Sycamore,    Common,   10 

to  12  feet o  18    o 

Tulip  Trees,  12  to  15  feet    220 
Thorn,     Paul's      Double 

Crimson  ..         ..     140 
*,    Double  Pink  ..     1     1     o 

Willow,  American  Weep- 
ing;, 7   to  8  feet  stems. .     140 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
N«w  CATALOGUE  nW ready,  containing  Deserlptlye  List  of 

all    the    hnest   varieties,   ot    Incurved,   Anemone,    Pompon,  Anemone 
Pompon,  anil  Japanese;    also  full  instructions  lor  their  culture   for 

1  Exhibition. 

twelve  Prizes  were  awarded  to  our  Collections  last  season  at  the 

I  Royal  Horticultural  and  other  Societies. 

I      NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  of  iSm.— The  set  of  8,  package  free, 

for  e*.  n  ' 

NKVV  DOULE   TETUNIA,    KING  of  CRIMSONS,  ..warded  a 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal   Horticultural  Society,  1873.     Now  beini: 

sent  out,  price  is.  6d,  each. 

LETTUCE,  DIXON'S  CHAMPION  GREEN  COS,  average 
weight,  4  to  0  lb.,  crisp  and  tine-flavoured.  One  of  the  finest  Let- 
luces  in  cultivation.  Packets  (with  instructions  for  growing),  6d.  and 
is.  etch  ;  post  free  lor  one  extra  stamp 

I  Collections  of  Choicest  NEW  .VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
?LhUs  f«>w  Ready.  For  Descriptions,  sec  CATALOGUE,  Dost  free 
for  one  stamp.  '  ■ 

s.  dixon  \m.  CO.,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nursdrymen,  48A,  Moor- 
Kate  Street,  London,  E.C  [near  the  Hank  of  England);  and  the 
Am  hurst  Nurseries,  Anton  Street,  Am  hurst  Road    HTacknej     I 


LISTS  of  larger,  smaller,  and  more  varied  stock  may  be  had  on 
application. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII.  —  This,  the  most  noble  of 
evergreen  Firs,  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy,  produces  valuable 
Timber,  close,  heavy,  and  free  irom  knots,  of  the  colour  of  Yew  wood. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  grows  upwards  of  300  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  10  feet  through.  The  nag-staff  at  Kew  is  of  this  tree, 
and  was,  when  growing,  300  (eet  high.  There  is  at  Dropmore  (Bucks) 
a  specimen  measuring  at  the  present  time  100  feet  high,  and  00  feet 
through  the  branches,  with  a  trunk  9  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
above  the  base.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1S2S,  and  is  now  a  model  of  beauty.  Handsome 
plants,  10  to  12  feet  high,  60$.  per  dozen. 
,  RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


W     VIRGO  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 

m      *     SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,   the   whole   of  which   is 
wen  rooted,  and  in  good  condition  for  removal  :— 
Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples 


Green  and  Variegated  Box,  2%  to 

3-2  feet 
Ucrberis  Aquifolia,  r  foot 
Weymouth  Pine,  7  to  10  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana,   2,  3,   4, 

and  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  3,  4,  and  5  feet 
English  Yew,  \% to  5  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  1  to  ii<  foot 
Spruce  Fir,  4  to  8  feet 
Privet,  3  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  feet 
English  Oak,  3  to  4  feet. 
Wonersh  Nursery,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


Plums 
„     '•  „         Pears 

Turkey  Oak,  9  to  12  feet 
Birch,  10  to  14  feet 
Spanish  Chestnut,  10  to  12  feet 
Horse  Chestnut,  7  to  10  iect 
Wych  Elm,  8  to  12  feet 
Norway  Maple,  8  to  10  feet 
Abcle  Poplar,  6,  7,  8,  and  to  feet 
American  Arbor-vita:,  4,  5,  6,  and 

8  feet 
Portugal  Laurel,  2%  to  -\lA  feet 
Common  Laurel,  2  to  4  Feet 


NEW  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Surplus  Stock. 
TDODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.  have  to  offer, 

-*-  ^  cheap,  as  under:— 

HORSl    CH  1  ■.-.  I  NU  LlS,3tQ4  feet,  stout. 
ALDER.3  tos  feet,  stout 
SCOTCH   FIR,  .',  toaM  feet. 
M'ki'i  E  FIR,'  ' 
Prices 
C|,    11.11 


;  to  2  feet. 
on  application, 
Street,    Ne 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  "Swansea. 
Direct  Raima  vk  Communii  vtion  without  Change  of  Truck 

Sto  all  Parts, 
COT<  'II  KIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i|  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  icoo,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  100,000  for 


£47    KM. 

■RUI  E  FIJ 


SPRUCE  FIR,  |V  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  :  20,000  for 
£i2  105.    1  .i-.ii  only 

WM    BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


*OITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME   i  OVERTS-R. 

J-'     "•'    £enrin&as  Stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.     The  late  Mr.  S.  A,  Daintrcc,  of  Fend. 
St.    Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  lar^e  quantities  of  them,  and    I,    1 
Executors   can   supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  lone,  at   ioj.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  121.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.W.  C.  T.MELLOR. 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  ,- 


S  Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

EEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARTAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c 
Orders  may  he  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACK  III  r 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    and    CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    D..rli:ig 
^Mrsery,  Sydney,  New  South_Wales.     Established  1827. 

For  Present  Sowing. 
U     T     T     O 

Fresh  Imported 

GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS-ASTERS    STOCKS,  Z1N-HVS. 
WALLFLOWERS,  &c. 


COMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
to  suit  Gardens  of  various  sizes,  sis.,  42s.,  63X.,  and  8-lt. 

New  and  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Williams' Alexandra  BROCCOLI         16 

Williams' Improved  Dwarf  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS       ..         ..10 

Williams' Early  Nonsuch  CABBAGE 16 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CAULIFLOWER 20 

Williams' Matchless  Red  CELERY      /The  two  best  in   culti- 1  1    o 
Williams'  Matchless  White  CELERY  I  vation.  Ji    6 

Marauis  of  Lome  CUCUMBER  a    6 

Blue  Gown  CUCUMBER 16 

Telegraph  CUCUMBER  (Woollev's  Improved) 16 

Williams'  Gloria  Mundi  ENDIVE        z    6 

Alexandra  White  COS  LETTUCE r    6 

Commodore  Nutt  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 16 

Paradise  Gem  MELON,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  ..         ..     16 

Prince  of  Wales  MELON ,    0 

New  Queen  ONION  s    6 

Earley's  Defiance  TOMATO,  the  earliest  in  cultivation  . .         ..10 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet.— 1.  d. 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  and  5    o 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  . .  c,     o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMERIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  fid.  and  2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA, 

is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.t  31.  6d.  and  Z    o 
Weatherill'a  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA, 

11.  Od.,  2s.  6d.,  3j.  6d.  and  5    o 

Wiggin's  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  ir.  fid.,  21.  6d.  and  3    6 

Eclcford's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ..  1    6 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  ..  1     6 

CELOSLA  HUTTONII ,6 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE,  fl.-pl..  Emperor  Larkspur       ..  r     o 

LOBELIA  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      11.  6d.  and  2    6 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA.fl. -pi ,    0 

Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers, 

Zinnias.  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Choice  named  varieties,  61  ,  ox,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  100,  ioj  6d 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  per  100,  i6j. 

B.    S.    WILLIAMS' 

Illustrated   and   Descriptive  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W,, 

Can   highly   recommend  (lie  following : — 

Per  packet.— j  d. 


AURICULA,  finest  mixed,  from  a  choice  collecti 

BALSAM,   in   10  splendid    double   varieties,    from    the   finest 

English  collection 

,,     the  same  mixed 
CYCLAMEN,   finest 


.  ■■         ■•     ...         •  •         . .  is.  and     1 

ixed,   now   in   bloom   at   the   Nursery, 

DELPHINIUM  nudicaule.  fine  scarlet  Delphinium1''  "'.^  *  \ 

GLOXINIA,  finest,  drooping  flowers j 

„    finest,  erect ','.  x 

,,     finest,  horozontalis,  new,  extra [ 

J*?5uyAP^mila  £randiflora,  carefully  saved  by  ourselves      . !  1 

LATH YRUS  odoratus,  Fairy  Queen j 

I      ,,    odoratus,  Marquis  of  Lome           ,,         '.'.  j 

J^J^?-1GC,L,r>,  new  Roman  variety,  orange-yellow   '         ."         ',',  1 

MIGNONETTE  odorata  fiigantea  pyramidalis 0 

,,     odorata  multiflora  compacta          0 

PRIMULA  sinensis  fimbriata  punctata  elegantissima     .'.         "3 

„    sinensis  fimbriata  erecta  superba  alba  violascens     . .         . .  2 

„     sinensis  fimbriata  lilacina  alba  marginata  3 

„     sinensis  Kermesina  plena "  i 

,,     sinensis  alba  plena "  , 

PETUNIA,  finest  single,  mixed            . .         . .         ,'.        '.',         **  % 

„    finest  double,  mixed "  . 

SCHIZANTHUSoculatus  pyramidalis         ..         .'.'         "         "  \ 

ZINNIA  elegans  florc-pleno  alba          0 

IMPORTED  SEEDS,  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  STRAINS. 

ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered     ..  ..  12  vars  3 

1,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered            ..  ..  8  3 

,,  Globe  flowered            ._  I2  2 

11  Globe  flowered           ..        ..        ..        ,.  (,  " 

,,  Improved  Rose,  large  flowered    . .        , ,  ,',  12  "  3 

,,  Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 8  "  2 

,,  Pyramidal  Bouquet "  12  "  2 

,,  Pyramidal  Bouquet \  "  (,  "  : 

,,  Quilled  German          \  "  18  "  1 

,,  Quilled  German          "  ,2  "  \ 

,,  Quilled  German          \  g  " 

'»  ^ruffaut's  Pseony-flowered  Perfection  .' '  '.'.  ,8  !!  a 

„  TrufTaut's  Pa;ony-flowercd  Perfection   ..  ..  12  , 

„  TrofTaut's  Paeony-flowered  Perfection  ..  ..  8  "  2 

„  v  ictona,  large  flowered ,3 

,,  Victoria,  large  flowered "  6 

STOCK,  dwarf  German  Ten-week       ..         ..  12  "  21 

,,  dwarf  German  Ten-week               ..         .,  "  g  " 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved .'.'  .'."  10  "  -j    , 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved    .  6  a    1 

„  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week  i"  " 

„  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..  ,.  8  "  21 

,,  earliest  autumnal  flowering 

„  Tree,  Giant  Cape,  winter   ..         ..         . .'  \'M  .  "  a 

CATALOGUES    of    Vegetable,   Farm'  and   Flower  Seeds,   crati 
and  post  free  on  application.  ** 

JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


3   6 


"To 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION  OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visiters  at   either  Sunnlngdale  or   Famborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Suitons    Complete  Collections  of  Annual,  Biennial, 
and  Perennial  Floioer  Seeds. 

No.  1  COLLECTION  contains  upwards  of  160  varieties,  including 
Asters,  Stocks,  Hollyhocks,  Balsams,  Zinnias,  Wallflowers, 
Perennials,  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Annuals,  Climbers,  and 

other  Seeds,  free  by  post  or  rail  £220 

No.  2  COLLECTION  of  ditto,  in  quantities  proportionately 

reduced  ..     1  n     6 

No.  3  COLLECTION  of  ditto        ditto        ditto  ..         ..     1     i    o 

No.  4  COLLECTION  of  ditto       ditto       ditto         ..        . .    o  n:    o 
No  5  COLLECTION  of  ditto       ditto       ditto         ..        ..    o  10    6 
For  further  particulars,  see  SUTTONS'  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUES, gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

CANNELL'S     (F.R.H.S.) 

•  Nursery  Business  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  FLORIST  FLOWERS  and  the 
following  CHOICE  SEEDS.  Purchasers 
can  therefore  readily  imagine  his  exertions 
and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 
only  what  is  really  first-class.  SEED 
^ntTT^v  CATALOGUE,  containing  full  and  valu- 
£•'  ;K    able    particulars    expressly    for    Amateurs, 

'  V  __3  iCllt  P°st  free  for  Two  Stamps. 
r'  Pll      H.  C.  will  insert  a  scries  of  Testimonials 
V  >.>?  t0  show,  by  devoting   his  whole    time  and 

^kilJjr     sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINERARIA     PRIMULA     satisfaction  they  give. 
I't'om  Mr.  H.  Feakne,  Brassingtott,  near  Wirknvortk,  Derbyshire. 

"  February  25,  1873. 
"  Dear  Sir, — The  Calceolaria  seed   I   had  from  you  produced  some 
splendid  plants.    They  had  the  largest  and  most  perfect  flowers  I  ever 
saw,  the  individual  blooms  being  2  inches  across." 

Per  packet— j.  d. 
AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS-direct  from  Veitch's       ..     1    o 

ANTIRRHINUM— best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine     1     o 
ASTERS  (Enfilish-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..10 

,i         (French) — Best,  imported  direct 10 

BALSAM — purchased  all  Stevens' Prize  Collection  ..         ..10 

CALCEOLARIAS — Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..  .       26 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  2s.  and    4    o 

PINKS — from  Keynes' splendid  Collection to 

CINERARIAS— saved  from  the  best  named  varieties     . .         ■ .     10 

•■  Standish's  superb  Tricolor 20 

COCKSCOMB-Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

COLEUS — from  only  the  very  best        ..         26 

CYCLAMEN — direct  from  Edmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine-foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    1 
„  „  GLAUCA,  new   ..  ,,  06 

„  SECUNDAandE.  PUMILA       ..        ..        ..re 

..  ,1  CJLAUCA— beautiful  edging  ..     16 

FOXGLOVE— Ivery's  Superb  Large  Spotted  06 

GERANIUM — Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  is.  and    2    o 

GLOXINIA — from  best  named  kinds  . .         ..         ..         ,,         ..10 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chater  . .         ..to 

LANTANAS — my  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED   SPECIOSA— Intense 

Dark  Blue,  true  o    6 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled, 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize fid.  and    1    o 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's r    o 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

,,  Double,  from  the  best  varieties        10 

PRIMULAS — mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  CannelPs         ..         ..    2    0 

„  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  f  Canncll'swcll  known  1     ,    , 

RUBRA  1  strain.  /     3    ° 

PANSY— Black  Knight  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen         . .         ..10 

,,  Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..10 

„  Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland 16 

,,  Sandbeck    Gem    and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow 

bedders      ..  J    ° 

PEN TSTEMONS— from  last  year's  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— Weatherill's  improved  Hybrid       06 

VIOLA  LUTEA  GRAND!  FLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  :  will  be  extensively  grown  10 

„        PERFECTION— finest  Mauve-blue  Header       ..        ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties         26 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower    Seed     Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 
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BOUCHARLET    AINE,    15*    each  ;    GERANIUM 
ALBA  PLENA,   15*.   each.     Nice   healthy  plants  of  the   above 
can  be  supplied  now.     The  Trade  supplied. 
DIANTHUS     HIGHCLERE.— The    most     beautiful    herbaceous 

plant  grown,  as.  per  dozen. 

LYCHNIS  DIOICA  ALBA  PLENA.— Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful 

herbaceous  plant  (flowers  fit  for  wedding  bouquets),  12c  per  dor. 

Also   large  collection   of  choice    HERBACEOUS    and    ALPINE 

PLANTS. 

E.  and  J.  PERKINS,  Leamington  Nursery. 


THOMAS  IMRIE  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Ayr, 
have  a  considerable  surplus  Stock  of  SCOTS  FIR,  ij^  to  2  and 
2  to  3  feet;  LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet;  THORNS,  1%  to  2  feet; 
ONTARIO  POPLARS,  6  feet;  OAKS,  3  to  5  feet;  LIMES,  4  tog 
and  6  to  7feet;  AUCUBAS,  3  to  3  feet;  AMERICAN  ARBOR. 
VIT>£,  5  to  6  feet ;  TREE  BOX,  green  and  variegated,  2  to  3  feet; 
MAHONIAS,  1  toafeet;  LILACS,  Common  and  Josikrca;  IRISH 
YEWS,  2  to  3  and  S  to  6  feet  ;  CU  PRESS  US  LAWSONIANA,  6  to 
8  feet;  RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES, 
Standard  PEARS,  &c.     Special  prices  on  application. 


Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

MILLIGAN      and      KERR,     Seed     Establishment, 
Dumfries,  will   have   pleasure    in   forwarding    the    following 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  Iree  on  application  :— 

No.  r,  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873. 
No.  2,  SELECT  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1873. 
Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  33,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads  ;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardttttrt*  Chronic  It 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  is.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 


RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer,  for  cash,  East 
Ham  and  Enfield  Market  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  41.  per  1000; 
Red  Dutch,  51.  per  1000;  ASPARAGUS,  for  planting  out,  17s.  6d.  per 
1000;  White  Spanish  ONION  SEED,  u.  gd.  per  lb.  ;  real  Red-skin 
Flourball  POTATO,  always  free  from  disease,  141.  per  cwt.  ;  Giant 
King,  201.  per  cwt.  ;  Variegated  Golden  Gem,  141.  per  cwt. 
Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


The  only  Bound  Potato  entirely  Free  from  Disease. 


[From  a  Photograph.] 

SUTTONS"  RED-SKIN  FLOURBALL,  originally 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1870.  Lowest  price  per  Sack 
or  Ton  on  application.  For  further  particulars  see  SUTTONS" 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  best  English  and  American  varieties, 
which  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen   by  Special  Appointment  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 
Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT   from    the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


< 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


MANGEL  WURZEL.      <*/'%■  p,c^; 


o  7 
o  7 
o  8 
o  8 
o  7 
o  7 

o  9 
o  6 


70  o 

56  o 
56  o 
64  o 
64  o 
56  o 
56  o 

70  o 
40  o 


KlNG'SCHAMPIONORANGEGLOBE.Sc.  o  9 
KING'S  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c. 
KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    .. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM    LONG   YELLOW 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE     . .         . .         . 
KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABli, 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and   CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 
from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  yd.  to  lod.  per  lb. 
The  crowth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  prices. 
A  Silver  Cup  and  »8  other  Pri.es  will  be  civeii  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  King. 

Farm    Seed    Hooks,  with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    Iree    on 
application. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  aw  and  upwards. 
Notice.— J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


r    DICK  RADCLYFFE 


AND    CO.'S 

COMPLETE 

COLLECTIONS 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 


For  Gardens  of  Large,  Medium, 
and  Small  Size. 


No.  1 
63*. 


No.  2 

42J. 


No.  3. 
2ii. 


No.  4. 
10 j.  6d. 


Containing  all  the  requisite  kinds  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  in  proportionate  quantities. 
Carriage  Free  as  per  terms  of  Catalogue,  which  will 
be  furnished  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application  to 


Tomato- 
Smooth-skinned 


— Hf.ppek's  "Sensation." 
variety.      The  Cream  of  Tomatos. 
Per  packet,  is. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  &  CO. 

Seed  Merchants  and  General  Garden  Furnishers, 

129,     HIGH     HOLBORN,    W.C. 
Seed  Grounds — Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Erfurt  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Per  packet,  6J.  and  a. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 


CARRIAGE    PAID. 


RYE-GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  TURNIPS,  MANGELS,  &c- Samples  and  Special  Quotations 
for  Large  Quantities,  Free  by  Post. 

FOSTERTON  HYBRID  YELLOW  TURNIP.— One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties 
in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not  liable  to  go  wrong ;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well- 
rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of  water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy 
crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where  the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew. 
It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation.    Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 

DRUMMOND   BROTHERS   (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 

SEEDSMEN,  &c,    EDINBURGH. 


MANGEL       WURZEL       SEED. 
H.    &    F.    SHARPE 

ARE    PREPARED    TO    MAKE    SPECIAL    OFFERS    TO    THE    TRADE    OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  SORTS  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEEDS, 

Grown    last    season    from    the    finest    selected    stocks,    viz.  : — 


SHARPENS    SELECTED    SMALL- 
TOPPED    YELLOW   GLOBE, 

BERKSHIRE    PRIZE    YELLOW 
GLOBE, 

NORMANTON    YELLOW    GLOBE, 


ELVETHAM  LONG    RED, 
MAMMOTH    LONG    RED, 
NORFOLK  RED  GLOBE, 
YELLOW    INTERMEDIATE, 
IMPROVED    LONG     YELLOW. 


The  Prices  arc  very  moderate,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


SEED       GROWING      ESTABLISHMENT,      WISBECH. 


NURSERY   AND    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
STIRLING,  N.B. 

(ESTABLISHED  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY.) 

William  Drummond  &  Sons 

ARE  NOW   EXECUTING  ORDERS    FOR 

VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  AND   FARM   SEEDS, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  of  which  may  be  had  Post  Free. 


PURE  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OATS,  for  Seed.     Sample  and  price  on  application. 

TRUE  LARGE  RED-SKINNED  POTATO,  misnamed  Flourball,  gs.  per  cwt. 

WALKERS  LARGE  WHITE  REGENTS,  and  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  ditto,  very  pure  selected   stocks. 

Prices  on  application. 
W.  D.  RED  CLOVER  SEED,  now  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  after  several  years'  experience  it  lias  proved  to 

be  the  safest  Red  Clover  that  can  be  sown.     Price  g\d.  per  lb. 
WHITE  and  ALSIKE  CLOVER.— /I  growth  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  guaranteed,     gd.  to  lid.  per  lb. 
ASSORTMENT  of  SEEDS  for  PERMANENT  PASTURE,  consisting  ot  from  12  to  14  varieties  of  Grasses  and 

Clovers.     Cost,  from  23J.  to  25*.  per  imperial  acre.     Better  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 
Purchasers  of  Seeds  may  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  the  prices  and  qualities  offered  by  W.  D.  &  SONS  with 

those  of  other  Houses. 

N.B. — All  Seeds,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  delivered  Carriage  Paid. 
SEED  ESTABLISHMENTS,  STIRLING  and  DUBLIN. 
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SEED        POTATOS. 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe 


ARE   STILL  OFFERING 


THE    FOLLOWING   VARIETIES    OF    SEED    POTATOS, 

Which  hare  withstood  the  disease  better  than  any  other  sorts,  via. : — 


RIVERS'  ROYAL  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY, 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE, 
EARLY  SHAW, 
FLUKE  KIDNEY, 
PATERSON'S  VICTORIA, 


MYATT'S  TROLIFIC  KIDNEY, 
WALKER'S  IMPROVED  REGENT, 
RED-SKINNED  FLOURBALL, 
YORKSHIRE  REGENT, 
RED  BOG  REGENT. 


The  above  are  free  from  disease  and  of  fine  quality. 
The    Prices    are    moderate    and    may    be    had    on    application. 


SEED    GROWING    ESTABLISHMENT,    WISBECH,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


WHEELERS'  GOLDEN  MEL  OH"  IAIGEL. 

Section — Showing  the  Rings, 


Wheelers'  Golden   Melon  Mangel. 


At  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  London,  in  December,  1871,  we  exhibited  on  our 
Stand  of  Roots  and  Agricultural  Seeds  specimens  of  a  new  Mangel,  which  we  call,  for  the  sake  of 
distinguishing  it  from  others,  WHEELERS'  GOLDEN  MELON  MANGEL.  The  flesh  of  this 
remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  lightish  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  cut  through  across  the 
middle  shows  a  number  of  golden  rings  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving  (drawn  from  nature). 
It  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and  excellent  variety.  Its  shape  is  a 
handsome  oval,  something  like  a  Melon,  being  intermediate  between  the  Long  Yellow  and  the 
Yellow  Globe.  It  can  be  grown  thicker  together  than  other  Mangels,  and  produces  a  large  weight 
per  acre  of  valuable  food. 

We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  our  Golden  Melon  Mangel,  and  we  believe  that  as  its 
intrinsic  merits  and  superior  quality  become  known,  it  will  be  universally  cultivated. 

Price,   is.  gd.  per  lb.  (drill  6  lb.  per  acre). 


J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER;    and  59,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PULVERISED  BONE,  for  Vines,  Plants,  Grass  Land, 
and  all    Root  Crops.      Per  Bushel  or  Ton,  i  inch,  \i  inch, 
%  inch  Bone  Dust. 

R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Stores,  Borough  End, 
London  Bridge,  London,  S.E 


COCOA-NUT  REFUSE.— One  of  the  most  useful 
articles  to  the  Gardener,  for  Orchid,  Fern,  and  Fuchsia  Culti- 
vation; also  for  Propagating  Supplied  in  I  cwt.  bags  at  51.  each  for 
Cash,  cheaper  by  the  Ton,  half  Ton,  and  <;  cwt. 

R.  AND  F.  At.LUM,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Tamworth. 

rpHE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
J-  (Established    1840) 

Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PUKE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
N ITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
lib.  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER.  Secretary. 


of 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.    J.    HENRY   SCHRODER  AND  CO. 
.....  ._J:y  . — j  —  »  — adenhall  Street,  London,  Uwj 

they    are     now     the     SOLE 


East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London^E.C^ 


1VJ_   _. 

HEREBY     GIVE     NOTICE    that    they    are     now     the 

CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  ^13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£n  cj.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO..  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Odams's  Nitro-phospnate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITKO-riloSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 

odams's  dissolved  bones, 
odams's  special  barley  manure, 
odams's  special  mangel  manure, 
odams's  top.iiressing  manure, 
odams's  turnip  manure. 


N 


MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office—  roo,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chairman— Robert  Leeds,  Castlcacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.— JAMES  ODAMS. 

Assistants!  anaier  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 

WEARE'S  PHOSPHO  CARBON  MANURE  will 
effectually  destroy  the  Fly  in  Swedes,  and  the  Wireworm  in 
Wheat  and  other  grain. 

Specimens  of  Vegetables  grown  with  this  manure  exhibited  at 
Reading,  Derby,  and  London  Shows.  Cabbages,  731b,  each  (took 
Sutton's  pri/e)  :  Caulillowers,  15  lb.  a  head.  £4  per  ton  on  rail,  at 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  Fve  per  cent,  discount  if  paid  for  on 
delivery.  ..... 

Address  to  Secretary  of  the  Peat  Engineering  and  Sewage  !•  titration 
Company  f(Limitcd).  150,  Leadenhall  Street,  London;  Manager  o( 
Works,  Red  Moss,  Horwich,  Lancashire ;  or  to  ROBERT  WEARE, 
Manager,  at  28,  London  Road,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


Important  Notice  to  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen  and 

OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Cheap,  a  large  quantity  of  superior 
TOBACCO  CORD,  for  Fumicating  Greenhouses.  Also  superior 
TOBACCO  PAPER  and  CLOTH.  For  price  per  stone  or  cwt.,  for 
cash  only,  apply  to 

G.  J.,  66,  High  Street,  Tutney,  London. 


a 


I    S    H    U    R   S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen*  in 
boxes,  11.,  3;, ,  and  101.  6d. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


GARDEN  NETTING-. 
BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON, 

2,  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE 

Samples  of    all   kinds    of    Nettings,   with   prices, 

forwarded  on  application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  ami  to  prevent  mistaken  and 

disappointment  the  full    Christian  name  should  be 

written 


HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley,  Staffordshire,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the 
Public  generally,  that  having  completed  the  erection  of  extensive 
premises  and  machinery  tor  the  MANUFACTURE  of  WIRE  NET- 
ITNG,  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  of  any  magnitude  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 
Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  2  feet  high. 


Mesh. 


Adapted  for 


inch 
5a  inch 
'/2  inch 

3*  inch 


Light. 


Strong. 


Extra 
Strong. 


4*4  J. 

W*d. 
is.  ^d. 


m 

Sd. 
is.  yd. 


i   Poultry        -<V 

I  Hares  and  Rabbits        ..        4JU 
j  Young  Rabbits    ..         ..        5»<£. 
Aviary,  Chickens,  &c.  ..     1/.  tAd. 
Other  widths  and  meshes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Delivered  carriage  free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  or  Seaport. 
London   Office-07.     Cannon     Street.     E.C.,     where     Descriptive 
Catalogues  of  Hill  &  Smith's  various  Manufactures  may  be  obtained 
and  samples  seen. 
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THE      PINE-APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  \V. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION'  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  o(  a  visit. 

Fruit  Stocks,  Fruit  Stocks. 
"TXTILLIAM    FLETCHER    has    the  undernamed   to 

looo  TEAR  STOCKS,  42s.  p.  1000  J  4000  BRUSSELS,  45s.  per  1000 
4500  MAHALEB,  25s  per  1000        |  BIRCH,  3  to  4  feel,  good. 
Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chcrtsey. 


VERBENAS,  VERBENAS.— Nice,  clean,  healthy, 
well-rooted  cuttings  of  Boule  dc  Niege  (the  best  white),  Purple 
King,  Henry  Ladds  and  Firefly  (the  two  best  scarlets),  6j.  per  100, 
50J.  per  1000.  FUCHSIA,  Golden  Treasure,  fine  bedder,  2s,  per  doz., 
16s.  per  100,  free  for  cash. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Houghton  Nursery,  Chester. 


Polyanthus. 

GRAHAM'S    HARDY    ROSE    POLYANTHUS,    a 
most  profuse  bloomer  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May.     The  best  border  or  edging  variety  extant.      Fine   strong 
plants,  12s.  per  dozen,  £4  10s.  per  100.     Sample  bloom  on  application. 
Also  splendid   RASPBERRY    CANES,  of  sorts,  4s.  per  100. 
Mr.  JOHN  GRAHAM,  Cranford,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 


CALCEOLARIAS  (Herbaceous),  PELARGONIUMS, 
DAHLIAS,    GERANIUMS— Tricolor,   Zonal   and   Nosegay— 
as  per  advertisement,  March   15,  p.  356.     Well  rooted  Plants,  safely 


GERANIUMS— Little    David,    Tom    Thumb,    and    others,    from 
cutting  pots,  can  be  offered  by  the  thousand.     Price  on  application. 
H.  AND  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


RICHARD  WALKER  has  to  offer  the  following:  — 
DAISIES:  Variegated  Scarlet  King,  \Tery  handsome,  10s.  per 
100;  White,  Crown,  and  Hen-and-Chicken,  all  at  <s.  per  100 ;  large 
Red,  51.  per  too;  Pink,  3s.  6d.  per  100;  mixed  Laced  PINKS,  £1  per 
100;  Old  Crimson  CLOVES,  101.  per  joo;  Single  WALLFLOWERS, 
hs.  6d.  per  100;  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  5s.  per  ioa  ;  Double 
CANTERBURY  BELLS,  10s.  per  100. 

Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  rc-idy,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  30$. ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

ARCISSUS    MINOR   (the~~ Dwarf   Daffodil).  -This 

exceedingly  pretty  variety  for  spring  beds  or  borders  produces 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  at  3  inches  from  the  ground. 
Nice  Clumps,  which  may  now  be  removed  with  salcty,  at  gs,  per  doz  , 
and  is.  per  dozen  extra  for  package 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  and    CO.,    Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve     NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others 


TWENTY  THOUSAND   MANETTI   STOCKS,  at 

JL  151.  per  1000. 

300  strong  planting  VINES,  all  leading  sorts,  carefully  knocked  out 

of  pots  to  save  carriage,  and  well  packed,  30s,  per  doz.,  or  2s.  6d.  each. 

aIi      1 ._     C-     :_j     ...:.u      ij„-.     r*fc__      l__ 


All    orders    to    be    accompanied 
EDWARD  RAY,  Chapel  Lan( 


Post    Office    order. 
Ilklcy,  Yorkshire. 


ith 


EPIPHYLLUMS.—  The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decsration,  Sec,  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  (lower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
151.,  i3j. .  and  215  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLK'I    1',  Wellington    Nursery,  Ifcatuii   Chapel,  Sir.,,  knort. 

EW   WHITE    PERPETUAL    ROSE,    MADAME 

LACHARME. 

"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 

One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 

Orders  arc  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 

Perpetual  Rose.     Price  3s.  bd.  each,  with  the   usual   allowance  to  the 

Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

CLEMATIS  ROOTS,  strong,  for  Grafting,  3s.  6d.  per 
ioo,  or  301.  per  1000. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA(Libocedrus  decurrens),  t-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store 

pots,  ?as.  per  ioo,  or  1501,  per  1000. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  4s.  per  ioo,  30s.  per  1000. 

,,        INSIGNTS,  2-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  8s.  per  ioo,  701.  per 

1000 ;  do  ,  6  to  9  inches,  in  store  pots,  10s.  per  100. 
P1CEA  LASIOCARPA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  125.  per  dozen, 

75s.  per  100. 
THOMAS  CK1PPS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS.  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLI  AMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

r>OEERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
\>  CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
arc  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


double  white  zonal  pelargonium,  aline  8i8ley. 
Alegatiere, 

HORTICULTURIST,    LYONS,    FRANCE, 

Begs  to  inform  the  English  Florists  and  Amateurs  that  he  has  received  a  great  many 
Orders  for  that  great  novelty,  ALINE  .SY.SX5'.}''— raised  by  the  celebrated  amateur, 
M.  Jean  Sisley — which  he  cannot  supply,  because  he  has  Sold  the  exclusive  Right  of  Selling 
it  in  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  WM.  BULL,  of  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 
who  will  announce  it  in  due  course. 


B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA    AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,     LONDON,    N., 

Respectfully    invites    an    inspection    of   his    UNRIVALLED    STOCK    of    MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMENS, 

consisting  of  the 

CHOICEST   AND    RAREST    EXOTICS, 

Such  as  TREE  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  PALMS,  and  CAMELLIAS.  These  last  named  Plants  are  now  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  being  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  lovely  PERSIAN 
CYCLAMENS  and  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  are  also  now  in  full  beauty,  each  plant  in  itself  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent and  chaste  bouquet.  The  extensive  Collection  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  for  which  this  Establishment 
is  so  renowned,  are  also  now  beginning  to  expand  their  gorgeous  and  richly  coloured  blossoms.  Again,  the 
large  and  varied  Collections  of  AGAVES,  YUCCAS,  CYCADS,  BEAUCARNEAS,  and  AZALEAS,  will  at  any 
time  amply  repay  a  visit,  independent  of  the  special  attractions  of  this  particular  season. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


NEW    HYBRID    CLEMATISES. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son, 

THE  NURSERIES,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT, 

Are  now  distributing  four  varieties  of  the  above,  all  of  which  have  been  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee,  South  Kensington. 

MADAME    TAN    HOUTTE. 

Pure  white,  flowers  very  large,  of  the  finest  possible  shape  and  substance. 
Price,  \$s.  each. 

MARIE    LEFEBVB.E. 

Resembles  Clematis  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  but  colour  better  defined,  and  freer  bloomer. 
Price,  \os.  6d.  each. 

SENSATION. 

Very  large  and  showy  ;  colour,  a  rich  satiny  mauve.     Both  this  and  the  above  variety  possess  a  delicate  tragrance, 

particularly  when  grown  under  glass. 

Price,  15J.  each. 

Ijgy  These  three  varieties  are  of  the  lanuginosa  class,  blooming  from  May  or  June  until  checked  by  severe  frost. 

SYLPH. 

A  finely  formed  handsome  variety,   of  the  patens  type;    colour,   white  delicately  shaded  with 
pale  pinkish  mauve  ;    anthers  long,  dark  brown. 

Price,  15-r.  each. 


Coloured  Drawings  of  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  Sylph,  by  McFarlane,  are  now  ready,  post  free,  as.  dd.  each. 


Now   ready   for  sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNC'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER, 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  S«pt.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate.  Glasgow   and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  II,  1872. 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural    Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1 87 1. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1S71. 
MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  nil  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 


Rtf-ort  from  "Gardeners'  Chronicle/1  Sept.  7,  1872. 

'  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-lcayed  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 


Man  rice  Young's  Juniperus 
I  of  Conifcroi 


seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  jg  a>J**Bt  Mj 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.    Taking  these  various  points  into  ace 

crowing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  1 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ol  ornamental  Conifers. 


5  chinensisaureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  ils  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant,  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  hut  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  "r  adolescents  ol 
1  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ot  gold'  array.*  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 

r  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  -•'-,  1872. 

A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s 


nio  account,  and  coupling  with   them   the  free- 
pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  c 


Extract  from  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  ytttu  so,  187^ 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Youngs   new   Golden   Chinese  Jumper 
(luniner.  s  rhinensi i  a.irea  ,  a  bcaunf.il  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  the 
WvSkSSSS    I^rSains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  must 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced. 


Kor  ' 


It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 


April  5,   1S73.] 
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NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 


Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown 

Have  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  NOVELTIES, 
raised  by  him,  and  which  were  so  much  admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society:— 

JEWEL. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  break  in  coloured  Double 
Pelargoniums  yet  obtained,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  race,  having  finely  formed  flowers. 

It  has  a  short  jointed,  free  flowering  habit,  and  fine 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
pips  are  very  double  and 
beautifully  formed,  each 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Senateur  Vaisse 
Rose.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  button-holes 
and  bouquets. 

A  Coloured  Plate  appeared 
in  the  Floral  Magazine  for 
November  last. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants,  ioj.  6(f.  each. 


AURORA. 

This  is  also  a  very  fine  dwarf-habited,  bright  scarlet, 
free  flowering  variety,  of  a  similar  type,  but  very  distinct 
in  appearance.  Will  prove  a  good  bedder,  and  very 
showy  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Plants,  7s.  each. 


E.  J.  LOWE. 

This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  oT  the 
Doubles,   but  is  more  vigorous,   and  does  not  open  its 
blooms  so  freely  as  the  other  varieties.     The  trusses  and 
pips  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  whitish  reverse  of  the  incurved  petals  has  a  very  novel  effect.  Plants,  7s.  each. 

The  Set  of  three  varieties,  £1  Is. 

Strong    Plants    ready    shortly.       Trade    terms    on    application. 


W.  and  J.  BROWN,  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD. 


PRIZES      FOR     NEW     PLANTS. 


AS 

Mr.  William  Bull 

Annually  introduces  many  beautiful  NEW  PLANTS,  it  has  often  occurred  to  him  that,  after 
being  sent  out,  they  are  not  generally  available  for  competing  in  any  of  the  classes  for  which  prizes 
are  usually  offered  at  Horticultural  Exhibitions.  By  offering  special  prizes,  however,  he  believes 
this  would  be  remedied,  and  the  interest  in  Novelties  at  Flower  Shows  greatly  increased,  while 
Mr.  W.  B.'s  introductions  would  be  more  prominently  brought  before  the  public,  and  their 
merits  more  thoroughly  established.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  offers, 
through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

THREE    HUNDRED    POUNDS 

during  the  next  three  years,  in  Silver  Cups,  as  follows  : — £100  each  year,  divided  thus  :  £$0  in 
value  at  the  principal  Show  to  be  held  at  Kensington,  June  4,  5  and  6,  1873,  and  £$o  at  the 
Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  be  held  at  Bath,  June  24  to  28,  1873, 
which  will  allow  of  the  following  prizes  : — 


FOR    PRIVATE    GROWERS. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CTTP,  value  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  COP,  value    £5. 


FOR    NURSERYMEN. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value    £5. 


In  each  and  all  cases  the  Prizes  are  offered  for  12  New  Plants  of  Mr.  W.  B.'s  introductions, 
the  plants  to  have  been  sent  out  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  1870,  this  date  being 
altered  in  the  subsequent  years  to  1871  and  1872  respectively.  The  plants  available  for  the  prizes 
are  to  comprise  only  those  announced  in  Mr.  W.  B.'s  Catalogue,  as  sent  out  by  him  for  the  first 
time.     The  Catalogues  can  be  easily  referred  to,  or  a  List  of  the  Plants  had  on  application. 


Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— Notice  IS  hereby  Riven  that  an  ADDITION 
to  the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  will  be  made  in 
JULY  NEXT.  All  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are 
required  to  send  their  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  the  Committee 
on  or  before  APRIL  28  next,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be 
received.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  Candidates  who  have  been 
Subscribers  for  15  years  and  upwards  ;  should  there  not  be  enough  of 
that  class  of  Candidates  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not  so  sub- 
scribed will  be  considered.      By  order, 

EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
H,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C.— March  26. 
Printed  Forms  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING  beg  to  intimate  that 
the  ROYAL  WINTER  GARDEN  and  other  ERECTIONS, 
being  now  completed,  will  be  formally  OPENED  by  the  Ri^hl  Hon. 
the  LORD  PROVOST  of  the  CITY  of  EDIN  BURGH,  on 
SATURDAY,  April  s.  at  2  o'clock,  in  connection  with  which  they 
will  have  a  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of  SPRING  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  &c.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys  in  attendance. 
Admission  free. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  A.  JENKINSON,  of  to,  Princes'  Street,  will 
EXHIBIT  NEW  TABLE  DECORATIONS  and  NEW  FLOWER 
ST  A  N  DS.  West  Coates  N  urscries,  Edinburgh. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  WHITSUN- 
TIDE SHOW  will  be  held  on  MAY  30  to  JUNE  6  next. 

EXHIBITION  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  by  Mr.  ANTHONY 
Waterer  will  open  on  MAY  30. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  and  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS,  &c  ,  on  SEPTEM- 
BER 3,  4,  5,  and  6  next.  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
from  the  Undersigned. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


AYLESBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW  and 
FETE.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT 
will  be  held  at  Aylesbury,  on  THURSDAY,  June  26.  Upwards  of 
£100  will  be  given  in  Prizes,  including  a  Special  Prize  of  £5  $s.  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Fruit,  with  a  Second  Prize  of  £2  25. ;  also  a  Special 
Prize  of  £5  55.  for  the  best  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
with  a    Second  Prize  of  £2   2r.      For   information    and    Schedules 

apf'V,">i.  .     -i  RICHARD  MAYNE,  Secretary. 

Aylesbury,  April  2. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.-The  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  Sx.,will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  20  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  ale  ottered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKKLL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  CardilY. 


Notice. 

THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FRUIT  and 
FLOWER  SHOW,  to  be  held  at  the  ALEXANDRA 
PALACE,  is  unavoidably  POSTPONED  till  SATURDAY,  May  24, 
and  following  days. 

Schedules,  and    every  information  relative  to    the  Show,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  McKENZIE,  Alexandra  Palace. 

Special  and  liberal  arrangements   have  been  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  lor  the  conveyance  of  Plants,  Fruits,  o:c. 

ROYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY,     Regent's     Park  — 
EXHIBITION  of  SPRING    FLOWERS,    WEDNESDAY, 
April  23. 

SUMMER      FETES,      WEDNESDAYS     and     THURSDAYS, 
May  14,  15;  June  n,  12. 

SPECIAL    EXHIBITION   and   EVENING    FETE,   WEDNES- 
DAY, July  Q.     Tickets  are  now  being  issued. 

NEXT  MEETING  for  the  ELECTION  of  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS, 
APRIL  12.  


1^-  NOTICE  to  ADVERTISERS.— Friday, 
April  11,  being  Good  Friday,  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,"  for  that 
week,  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  at  o.p.m. 

Advertisements  for  that  week  must  reach  the 
Office  not  later  than  Wednesday  Morning. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1873. 

MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday,    April    7— Entomological 7  P.M. 


THE  ninth  quinquennial  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Botany  of 
GHENT,  was  opened  on  Sunday  last  by  the  King 
of  the  BELGIANS,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Louise,  their  daughter. 
The  ceremony  derived  additional  significance 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  in  which  the  Princess  has  appeared  in 
public.  As  the  Burgomaster,  Count  KERCHOVE 
de  DENTERGHEM,  aptly  remarked  at  the  ban- 
quet, her  Royal  Highness  showed  by  her  pre- 
sence that  it  was  still  possible  to  add  additional 
embellishment  to  the  Exhibition. 

But  apart  from  these  courtly  compliments  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fair  debutante  made 
a  most  favourable  impression,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Belgians  for  their  monarch  cannot  fail  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Princess 
(aged  1 5  years)  in  public. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  horticulture  was 
honoured  in  the  persons  of  the  President,  M. 
Ghellinck  de  Walle,  of  M.  Jean  Verschaf- 
felt,  of  M.  A.  Van  Geert,  and  M.  Dalliere, 
who  were  "decorated"  on  the  occasion  in  recog- 
nition of  their  great  services  to  horticulture,  and 
through  it  to  the  State.  M.  LINDEN,  already 
well  provided  with  honours  of  this  kind,  has  also 
lately  been  made  a  Commander  of  the  Dutch 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Oak,  and  M.  Van  Houtte 
has  also  quite  recently  received  from  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  the  appropriate  decoration  of  the  Order 
of  the  Rose  !  Forty  years  ago,  it  appears,  the 
Emperor,  then  quite  young,  planted,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  in  the  Imperial 
Gardens  at  San  Christofo,  the  first  Camellia 
introduced  into  Brazil. 

The  course  followed  at  the  Exhibition  on  this 
as  on  former  occasions  was  first  to  choose  a  jury 
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consisting  of  some  120  members,  selected  from 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  whose  names 
are  as  "  household  words"  among  horticulturists. 
The  -  election  took  place  on  Saturday,  and 
Prince  Troubetskoi,  of  Moscow,  was  nominated 
as  President,  with  Professor  MoRREN,  of  Liege, 
as  Secretary.  The  jury  was  subdivided  into  IS 
sections,  each  of  which  chose  its  own  president 
and  secretary.  These  elections  took  a  long  time, 
but  when  once  completed,  the  arrangements 
were  such  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
jurors.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  a 
dejeuner  was  offered  them  by  the  Society,  at 
which  various  complimentary  toasts  were  pro- 
posed. On  the  following  day  was  the  official 
opening,  as  above  mentioned.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  several  of  the  visitors,  jury,  and  of  the 
exhibitors  were  presented  to  His  Majesty.  The 
English  were  well  represented,  in  this  particular, 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Jones  of  Frog- 
more,  Warner,  Hogg,  and  Masters.  The 
King  showed  remarkable  tact  in  the  few  words 
which  he  addressed  to  each  individual.  In  the 
afternoon  a  splendid  banquet  was  offered  to  the 
Royal  family,  and  the  members  of  the  jury  were 
honoured  with  invitations  to  take  part  in  it ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  Royal  party  passed 
from  the  dining  saloon  direct  into  the  theatre, 
where  places  were  also  reserved  for  the  jurors.  We 
have  recorded  the  principal  incidents  in  the  most 
simple  manner  possible,  because  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  indeed  to  convey  by  words  an 
adequate  account  of  the  cordial  hospitality  and 
splendid  reception  accorded  to  their  guests  by 
the  Belgian  horticulturists.  Private  hospitality 
has  kept  pace  with  public  welcome,  so  that  once 
more  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  our  Belgian 
friends,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  at  the  proper 
moment  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  publicly  the  deep  sense  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  manifested  towards 
our  countrymen.  May  it  not  be  long  before  we 
can  return  the  compliment  in  kind.  It  surely 
would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  inaugurate  in 
London  a  series  of  triennial  or  quinquennial  shows 
worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  British  horticul- 
ture, and  to  which  we  could  invite  our  foreign 
friends,  both  as  competitors  with  our  own  growers, 
and  as  honoured  guests.  The  feeling  is  certainly 
growing  that  the  London  exhibitions  are  not  by 
any  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  To  see  a 
flower  show  of  the  first  class  it  is  necessary  now 
to  go  into  the  provinces,  which  is  an  anomaly 
that  should,  and  might  easily  be  remedied.  Of 
this  matter  we  must  speak  at  another  time.  We 
must  also  refer  our  readers  to  another  column 
for  a  report  of  the  fine  Exhibition  which  has 
served  as  the  text  for  these  remarks,  merely 
remarking  here  that  the  principal  features  were 
the  Azaleas,  which  were  really  superb  ;  the  col- 
lections of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Cycads,  Camellias, 
Dracaenas,  &c.  If  in  some  of  these  respects  our 
Belgian  confreres  surpass  us,  there  are  other 
departments  in  which  we  more  than  hold  our  own 
against  all  comers. 

Before  these  lines  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  we  suppose  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  have  exercised 
their  franchise,  and  elected  a  New  Council — 
that  is,  if  no  legal  obstacle  intervene,  for  opinions 
are  still  divided  on  this  question  of  legality.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press  the  aspect  of 
affairs  appears  more  hopeful  than  it  was  a  week 
or  two  since.  The  victorious  party  in  the  recent 
struggle  show  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the 
horticulturists  which  was  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected,  from  the  tone  the  conflict  with  the 
former  Council  had  assumed  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
gives  us  great  hope  that  the  storm  which  has 
broken  over  the  old  Society,  though  severe  and 
startling,  may  prove  beneficial  in  the  end,  which 
it  will  certainly  be  if,  amongst  other  advantages, 
it  serves  to  bring  about  greater  accord  and 
confidence  between  the  governing  body  and  those 
from  whom  this  body  derives  the  authority  it  is 
permitted  to  wield.  We  are,  moreover,  in  a 
position  to  state  that  though  the  conflict  has 
been  raised  on  another  issue,  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  now  dominant,  claim  to  be  considered 
as  horticulturists,  and  avow  that  the  name  of  the 
Society  furnishes  the  proper  key-note  of  its 
policy.  So  long,  but  only  so  long,  as  they,  or 
any  other  ruling  power,  remain  true  to  this 
policy,  will  they  have  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  horticultural  body. 

Whether  the  Society's  affairs  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  new  Council,  or  whether,  by 
some  magic  turn   of   Fortune's  wheel,  the  old 


Council  remain  in  power,  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  while  the  Society's  proper  interests 
should  be  maintained  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle,  no 
unnecessary  war  with  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners should  be  proclaimed,  since  it  would 
be  most  unseemly  that  the  fair  domain  of  Flora 
and  Pomona  should  be  turned  into  a  battle- 
field, for  the  determination  of  questions  with 
which  horticulturists,  as  a  body,  can  have  but 
the  remotest  sympathy. 


■  A  Great  International  Horticultural 

Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  on 
May  24  and  five  following  days,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Palace  being  opened  to  the  public.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  extends  to  88  classes,  and  there  are  some  tempt- 
ing prizes  offered.  Thus  for  16  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  in  flower,  shown  by  amateurs,  the  1st  prize  is 
£30  ;  that  for  12  fine-foliaged  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  is  £1$  ;  while  in  an  open  class  for  16  Plants,  8 
to  be  foliage  plants  and  8  flowering,  the  prize  is  .£20. 
The  leading  prizes  for  Orchids  are  ^15  for  12  plants 
from  amateurs,  and  ^10  for  10  plants  from  nursery- 
men. Ten  Agaves  are  offered  ;£io  ;  but  here,  oddly 
enough,  amateurs,  who  could  show  well,  are  shut  out ; 
while  for  a  pair  of  Yuccas  and  a  pair  of  Beaucarneas 
there  is  an  open  class  with  a  prize  of  £4,  and  a  nursery- 
men's class  with  prizes  of  the  same  value,  amateurs  being 
put  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage  by  not  having  a  class  to 
themselves.  Twelve  Roses  in  pots  are  to  have  £1$; 
eight  Pelargoniums  from  amateurs,  ;£io  ;  and  eight 
greenhouse  Ericas  a  similar  prize.  There  are  18  classes 
of  fruits,  but  the  date  is  rather  early,  and  the  prizes- 
such  as  £6  for  six  dishes  of  forced  fruits,  £z  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  and  £t,  for  three  bunches  of 
White  Grapes— wili  be  hardly  enticing  enough  to  bring 
together  a  large  display,  judging  from  past  experience. 
The  schedule,  however,  is  on  the  whole  a  liberal  one, 
and  should  secure  a  good  show  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  Palace.  On  May  31  and  five  following  days,  there 
is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  for 
which  prizes  amounting  to  ,£225  will  be  given  in  sums 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  namely,  to  groups  of 
100  plants,  £  130  ;  to  groups  of  50  plants,  ,£60  ;  and  to 
groups  of  25  plants,  ^35.  Schedules  and  all  necessary 
particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  at  the 
Palace. 

In    reference    to    the    Veitch    Memorial 

Prizes,  concerning  which  some  inquiries  have  reached 
us,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Trustees  will  distribute  the  following  prizes  at  the 
forthcoming  show  of  the  Society  at  Bath,  in  June 
next : — 

A.  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  Black  Grapes,  exhibited  as 
above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  £s- 

B.  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  White  Grapes  (Muscats), 
exhibited  as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of 

£l- 

C.  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  White  Grapes  (not 
Muscats),  exhibited  asabove. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and 
a  prize  of  £$. 

D.  For  tire  most  meritorious  Specimen  Orchid,  in  flower, 
exhibited  as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of 

E.  For  the  most  meritorious  Specimen  Stove  Plant,  in  flower, 
exhibited  as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of 

F.  For  the  most  meritorious  Specimen  Greenhouse  Plant,  in 
flower,  exhibited  as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a 
prize  of  £5. 

The  subjects  for  the  foregoing  prizes  are  to  be  selected 
from  amongst  the  objects  exhibited  at  the  above-named 
show,  in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Prize  Schedule,  by  bond  fide  gardeners  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  A  notification  of  entry  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  compete  is  to  be  sent, 
not  later  than  June  14,  to  the  Trustees,  under  cover 
to  Mr.  Moore,  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  London, 
S.  W.  ;  and  it  must  be  stated  in  which  of  the  classes  in 
the  Society's  or  the  Local  Special  Schedule  of  Prizes 
the  exhibits  will  be  found.  The  awards  will  be  made 
for  high-class  cultivation,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  will  be  final. 

Some  time  since  we  announced  the  intention 

of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  to  offer  certain  Fruit 
Prizes  for  competition  during  the  present  year,  and  we 
take  the  opportunity  to  invite  special  attention  to  them, 
now  that  the  particulars  are  settled.  They  are  to  be 
competed  for  at  South  Kensington  on  July  2,  and  relate 
to  the  following  subjects  :  — 

Collection  of  Fruit,  10  distinct  kinds  (only  one  variety  of  Pine, 
Melon,  or  Strawberry  admitted,  but  Black  and  White  Grapes, 
black  and  white  Cherries,  and  black  and  yellow  Plums  admitted 
as  distinct).     £20 — x7i5 — j£to. 

While  Grapes,  dish  of  three  bunches  of  one  or  more  kinds. 
£6-£,-£2. 

Black  Grapes,  dish  of  three  bunches  of  one  or  more  kinds. 
£(—£*-£?. 

Pine-apples,  three.     £6 — £4 — £2. 

Peach,  six  fruits  of  one  kind.     £$ — £2  105. — £1. 

Nectarine,  six  fruits  of  one  kind.     £5 — £2  toj. — £1. 

Tbc  competition  is  limited  to  the  bond  fide  gardeners  of 
Great  Britain.  Entries  are  to  be  made  as  usual  to  Mr. 
Eyles  ;  and  the  judges'  decision  is  to  be  final. 

We   learn    from  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News, 

from  that  journal's  special  correspondent  on  board  the 
Challenger,  that  on  the  evening  of  March  4  Professor 
Wyvili.e  Thomson  gave  a  popular  lecture  on  the  ob. 


jects  of  the  expedition,  and  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  very  satisfactory  results  which  they  had  already 
obtained,  the  Professor  described  some  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  brought  up  by  the  dredge,  and 
illustrated  his  remarks  by  clever  drawings,  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wyld,  the  artist  and  secretary  to  the  expe- 
dition. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  objects 
was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
sponge  (Euplectella  aspergillum),  obtained  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal  at  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms.  This 
is  the  first  specimen  of  this  species  of  sponge  ever  found 
in  any  waters  but  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
it  was  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  them.  The  various 
other  subjects  of  the  drawings  being  commented  on, 
the  Professor  pointed  out  how  gradual  had  been  the 
declivity  of  the  ocean  bottom  after  leaving  the  Canary 
Islands  until  they  had  reached  the  enormous  depth  of 
3150  fathoms,  in  about  35°  of  west  longitude,  from 
which  place  the  water  was  gradually  getting  shallower, 
but  was  nevertheless  still  deep  enough  to  put  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  out  of  sight,  could  it  be  sunk  there.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  find,  he  observed,  that  life 
existed  at  all  depths  that  they  had  yet  probed ;  and  as 
he  did  not  anticipate  finding  a  depth  much  beyond 
4000  fathoms,  he  felt  justified  in  believing  that  it 
existed  everywhere,  and  that  the  great  deep  was  not 
the  lifeless  solitude  it  had  been  assumed  to  be. 
"  One  of  the  lions  of  the  cruise,"  says  the  Times,  "  is 
a  new  species  of  lobster  perfectly  transparent.  The 
Challenger,  not  content  with  obtaining  animals  with 
eyes  so  fully  develoyed  that  the  body  may  be  said  to  be 
an  appendage  to  the  eyes  rather  than  the  eyes  to  the 
body,  has  now  dredged  up  a  new  Crustacea,  in  which 
the  body  has  cut  itself  clear  of  the  eyes  altogether,  and 
the  animal  is  totally  blind.  It  has  no  eyes,  or  even 
the  trace  of  an  eye.  To  make  up  for  its  deficiency, 
Nature  has  supplied  it  with  the  most  beautifully  deve- 
loped, delicate  lady-like  claws,  if  one  may  use  the  term, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Nearer  the  West  Indies,  in 
a  depth  of  only  half  a  mile,  some  similar  creatures  were 
brought  up,  and  here  the  claws,  longer  than  the  body, 
are  armed  throughout  with  a  multitude  of  spike-like 
teeth,  looking  more  like  a  crocodile's  jaw  than  any- 
thing else.  A  few  blind  animals  have  been  found 
before  in  the  dark  caves  of  Kentucky  and  elsewhere, 
but  these  are  totally  new.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Teneriffe,  in  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a-half,  a  rich  and 
extremely  interesting  haul  of  sponges  and  coral  was 
obtained,  but  the  latter  was  unfortunately  dead.  It  is  a 
white  species,  as  large  and  heavy  as  the  pink  coral  of 
the  Mediterranean.  There  are  great  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  specimen  alive." 

The  new  Winter  Garden  erected  at  West 

Coates,  the  "West  End"  of  Edinburgh,  by  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  and  figured  in  this  journal 
at  p.  465,  1872,  is,  we  hear,  to  be  formally  opened  this 
day  (Saturday),  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  connection  therewith  will 
be  a  grand  exhibition  of  spring- flowering  plants,  &c. 

Mr.    Glaisher    remarks   as    follows   on   the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
March  29  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30  inches.  A  general  increase  to  30-2 
inches  occurred  by  the  morning  of  the  26th,  broken  by 
one  or  two  slight  movements  on  the  24th  and  25th, 
followed  by  a  decrease  to  29.9  inches  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  2Sth.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the  readings  had 
again  increased  to  30  inches.  The  mean  daily  values 
averaged  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  average 
from  the  23d  to  the  27th.  The  highest  temperatures  by 
day  were  either  close  to,  or  in  excess  of,  6o°,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week  reaching  6440 ;  the  lowest 
values  at  night  averaging  about  34°,  the  minimum 
(310)  occurring  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  large  throughout, 
that  for  the  2Sth  being  334°.  The  mean  daily  tem- 
peratures were,  with  but  one  exception,  all  in  excess  of 
the  average,  their  departures  being  as  follows  : — 23d, 
— o°.4;  24th,  +  4°. 5  ;  25th,  +3°.4;  26th,  +  I'.6; 
27th,  +  2*.3;  2Sth,  +2°.4;and  29th,  +4°-3.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d  rain  fell,  amounting,  however, 
to  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion the  weather  throughout  the  week  has  been  bril- 
liantly fine,  the  sky  being  quite  cloudless  for  long 
periods  of  time.  There  was  a  slight  hoar-frost  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  and  dense  fogs  have  been  gene- 
rally prevalent  on  the  mornings  of  the  remaining  days, 
clearing  away,  however,  rapidly  as  the  sun  gained 
power.  The  air  has  been  comparatively  calm  during 
the  week,  the  pressures  having  been  very  light  ;  the 
directions  were  generally  northerly  and  easterly, 
changing  to  southerly  about  the  28th. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  66'°  at  Manchester  to  47°  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  the  general  average  being  60°.  The  extreme 
low  night  temperatures  varied  from  364°  at  Liverpool 
to  28J°  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average  all  over  the 
country  being  325°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  274°.  The  mean  high  temperatures  observed 
by  day  ranged  between  61*  at  Manchester  and  433°  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of  54;*. 
The  mean  low  temperatures  at  night  ranged  from 
40j°  at  Manchester  to  33^°  at  Norwich,  with  an 
average  value  of  36" .  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature was  as  grMt,  as  254°  at  Blackheath,  and  as 
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small  as  740  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  44°  nearly,  the  highest 
being  at  Manchester,  4S0,  and  the  lowest  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  3S|°.  The  fall  of  rain  was  very  small,  the 
greatest  amount  measured  being  but  fifteen-hundredths 
of  an  inch  at  Birmingham.  At  Norwich  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  no  rain  fell.  Over  the  country  the 
general  average  was  but  four-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Lightning  was  observed  at  Portsmouth  on  Mar  .h  29. 
The  weather  during  the  -week  has  been  ve.y  fine 
throughout,  though  at  most  places  foggy  in  morn- 
ing, the  wind  very  light,  E.,  E.N.E.  generally  in 
direction. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
56°  at  Paisley  to  -,7°  at  Dundee,  the  general  average 
being  520.  The  lowest  temperatures  ranged  between 
374°  at  Greenock  .-.ad  334°  at  Paisley,  with  a  general 
average  of  35 1°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week 
was  413°,  the  highest  being  at  Greenock,  43ij°,  and 
the  lowest  at  Dundee,  404°.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount 
of  £  of  an  inch  at  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Paisley, 
but  at  Leith  four-hundredths  of  an  inch  only,  the 
average  fall  being  fourteen-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  59f%  the 
lowest  30°,  the  mean  465°,  rainfall  i  of  an  inch  nearly. 


STARRY  PLFF-BALLS.—I 

The  Starry  Puff-balls,  or  "Earth  Stars"  (Geaster)' 
rank  amongst  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  all 
British  fungi,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  they 
are  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named  they  evidently 
attract  more  than  usual  attention  from  many  of  our 
readers  ;  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  from  the 
fact  of  all  the  species  being  so  strikingly  beautiful  and 
unique  in  shape.  Added  to  this  they  are  often  met 
with  (except  in  infancy)  quite  free  from,  and  unattached 
to,  the  ground,  being  found  merely  supported  on  the 
points  of  the  outer  starry  bark,  in  one  case  this  bark 
splits  open  at  maturity  with  such  force  and  elasticity  as 
to  throw  the  "  Earth  Star  "  some  9  inches  away  from 
its  place  of  growth. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  British  Starry  Puff-balls 
have  never  been  properly  illustrated,  so  that  although 
we  have  only  1 1  species  known  to  inhabit  Britain,  yet 
from  the  incompleteness  and  at  times  incorrectness  of 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations,  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  a  beginner  to  refer  a  Geaster  to  its  proper  place. 
We  propose  here  to  pass  all  the  British  species  in 
review,  and  give,  for  the  first  time,  illustrations  to  the 
same  scale,  with  fruit,  of  all  the  known  British  Starry 
Puff-balls.  This  has  been  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty, 
for,  as  a  rule,  Geasters  are  rare  plants,  some  being 
extremely  so  ;  and  so  far  is  this  the  case  that  the  only 
specimens  known  to  British  botanists  of  one  species  are 
in  Mr.  Berkeley's  herbarium,  and  a  second  is  so  rare 
that  British  specimens  are  almost  unknown.  With 
these  two  exceptions  all  our  illustrations  have  been 
engraved  from  living  specimens,  many  of  the  originals 
having  been  supplied  in  the  plants  sent  to  this  office  to 
be  named.  In  the  English  Flora  eight  species  only 
are  given  as  British,  in  Berkeley's  Outlines  nine  are 
enumerated,  whilst  in  Cooke's  Handbook  10  are  given, 
but  here  we  are  enabled  to  figure  II  British  species. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  common  white 
spherical  Puff-balls  of  our  pastures  (Lycoperdon  and 
Bovista),  which  have  a  mere  papery  skin,  and  ulti- 
mately burst  at  the  extreme  apex  for  the  dispersion  of 
the  spores.  The  Starry  Puff-balls  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  these  plants  by  their  possession  of  a 
thick,  persistent  outer  bark,  which  bursts  at  maturity 
in  a  stellate  manner,  leaving  the  Puff-ball  proper  with 
its  papery  skin  seated  on  the  centre  of  the  star.  The 
specific  distinctions  are  obtained  from  the  nature  of  this 
outer  starry  bark,  whether  single  or  double,  whether 
readily  absorbent  of  moisture  or  not  ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  inner  Puff-ball  proper,  whether  sessile,  carried 
on  a  single  stem,  or  on  several,  and  the  character  of 
the  mouth  from  which  the  spores  emerge,  whether 
irregularly  dentate,  elegantly  folded  or  striated,  or 
furnished  (or  not)  with  a  sort  of  sub-acute  chimney. 
These  characters,  though  striking  and  well-marked 
enough  when  once  known,  are  very  difficult  to  express 
in  words,  and  are  sometimes  from  their  delicacy  even 
extremely  difficult  to  show  in  a  drawing  or  engraving 
however  well  done  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
mouth  of  Geaster  striatus,  D.C.  The  fructifying 
surface  in  Geaster  is  concealed  within  the  inner  skin, 
and  the  fruit  at  length  consists  of  a  dusty  mass  of 
threads  and  spores. 

I.  Geaster  coliformis,  P. — This  very  fine  Earth  Star 
(fig.  86)  occupies  the  first  place  in  our  floras,  and  is  a 
plant  of  very  great  rarity  in  Britain.  It  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numerous  stems  supporting  the  inner 
peridium,  which  is  punctured  in  many  places  with 
ciliated  orifices  for  the  escape  of  the  spores.  Berkeley 
considers  that  the  little  stems,  or  pedicels,  have  a 
definite  relation  to  the  openings  above,  which  seems 
very  reasonable,  from  the  presence  of  the  columella  in 
some  other  species  leading  direct  from  the  pedicel  to 
the  mouth,  as  in  G.  lagenjeformis,  Vitt.  (to  be  figured 
further  on).  The  outer  peridium  is  pale  buff  in  colour, 
the  inner  slatey-grey.  Some  botanists  have  placed  this 
plant  in  a  distinct  genus,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
pedicels  and  orifices.  We  have  never  seen  a  fresh 
specimen  of  this  plant,  and  there  is  no  British  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Our  fruit,  which  is  enlarged 
700  times   linear,  and    measures  .0002''  diameter,  is 


taken  from  an  excellent  dried  specimen  in  the   British 
Museum,  and   the   figure   is   copied   from    Sowerby's 


Fig.  86. — geaster  coliformis. 
Half  actual  size;  spores  X  700  diam. 

English  Fungi  (t.  313).  The  lining  of  the  outer 
peridium  is  said  to  be  fcetid.  Habitat,  on  the  ground. 
2.  Geaster  fornicatus,  Fr.  —  Perhaps  more  singular 
in  shape  than  the  last  is  Geaster  fornicatus,  Fr.,  an 
uncommon  species,  which  may  be  immediately  recog- 
nised by  its  outer  bark  separating  into  two  coats,  each 
coat  splitting  into  four  lobes,  which  remain  connected 
onlyat  the  tips  (fig.  S7,  ii).  In  infancy  the  twoupper  lobes 
are  pressed  down  within  the  four  lower  shaggy  ones  ; 
but  at  a  certain  period  of  growth  the  inner  segments 
become  inverted,  and  arch  over  the  lower  ones  in  the 
singular  manner  shown  in  our  figure,  the  outer  vol 


Berkeley  has  noticed  this  in  the  British  Flora,  wheie 
he  states  "In  its  younger  state,  before  the  inner  coat 
of  yolva  is  dried  up,  it  would  probably  appear  quite 
sessile."  This  very  important  point  is  not  adverted  to 
in  the  Outlines,  or  noticed  in  Cooke's  Handbook;  the 
exact  section,  real  size,  however,  can  be  seen  in  our 
figure  at  A,  and  shows  how  a  spurious  pedicel  might 
become  apparent  in  a  semi-decayed  plant.  This  Earth 
Star  is  named  G.  striatus,  from  its  exquisitely  striated 
mouth,  engraved  real  size  at  fig.  SS,  E  ;  the  strire  are, 
however,  so  matchlessly  perfect  and  beautiful  that  no  art 
can  do  them  justice  ;  in  dried  specimens  they  are  quite 
lost,  when  this  species  might  be  easily  taken  for  one 
of  our  very  commonest  Geasters  in  G.  fimbriatus,  Fr. 
The  fruit  of  G.  striatus,  D.C,  is  dark-brown,  and 
echinulate,  and  measures  .00016"  diameter.  Its 
habitat  in  England  is  said  to  be  generally  sandy 
"denes,"  and  its  colour  throughout  is  a  warm  creamy 
buff.  There  is  a  figure  of  this  plant  in  Gleditsch's 
Methodicus  Fungoruiu  (tab.  6),  but  it  is  not  good,  and 
has  no  section.    Worthington  G.  Smith. 


FlG.    87.— GEASTEli  FORNICATUS. 

Half  actual  size  ;    section  of  inner  peridium  (a)  real  size  ; 
spores  X  700  diam. 

remaining  firmly  imbedded  in  the  earth;  the  inner 
peridium,  of  which  we  give  a  section  (a),  real  size,  is 
pedunculate  and  somewhat  pyriform.  The  fruit 
(enlarged  700  diameters)  is  smaller  than  in  the  last, 
and  measures  .00015"  diameter.  The  exterior  of 
outer  peridium  is  very  shaggy  and  yellowish  brown  in 
colour,  the  inside  is  warm  reddish  brown,  and  the 
inner  peridium  and  spores  are  intense  brown.  It 
generally  grows  in  pastures. 

3.  Geaster  striatus,  D.C,  is  one  of  our  rarest  species  ; 
the  plants  figured  reached  us  through  Chas.  B.  Plow- 
right,  Esq.,  of  King's  Lynn,  and  were  found  in  Here- 


Fig.  I 

Half  actual  size 


3.— GEASTER  STRIATUS. 

section  A  and  mouth  E,  real  size  ; 
pores  X  700  diam. 


fordshire.  This  species  has  always  been  described  as 
subpedicellate,  but  on  reference  to  our  full-size  section 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  inner  peridium  is  truly  sessile. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
I  MAY  be  thought  a  pessimist  in  thought,  but  I  now 
believe  that  as  long  as  we  have  to  grow  Potatos  in  the 
open  air,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  atmospheric  influences, 
to  burning  sunshine,  electrical  storms,  heavy  rains,  fogs, 
and  cold  chills,  so  long  must  we  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  disease  and  its  consequences.  Our  whole  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  the  disease  never  exhibits  itself 
until  certain  atmospheric  changes  take  place,  and  just 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  earlier  sorts  are 
approaching  to  maturity ;  and  that  its  appearance 
before  midsummer  is  a  rarity  ;  also  that  its  fell  purpose 
is  usually  executed  in  the  month  of  July  ;  and  also  that 
if  it  were  not  to  appear  before  August,  all  our  main 
crop  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  latest  kinds, 
would  be  then  too  far  matured  to  be  subject  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  danger  ;  so  that  virtually  our 
chances  of  a  sound  crop  seem  to  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
thus  the  atmospheric  state  of  one  month  only  of  the 
year  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  observers  to  study 
who  may  yet  further  desire  to  elucidate  what  are  the 
peculiarities  of  a  physical  disease,  that  has  proved 
less  amenable  to  the  efforts  of  science  than  has  any 
disease  that  of  late  years  has  decimated  the  animal 
kingdom. 

One  other  thing  we  have  been  taught,  namely,  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  closer  the  varieties  approach  to  what  the 
cultivated  palate  calls  a  good  Potato,  the  more  liable  are 
they  to  suffer  from  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  holds  good  that  the  coarser,  harder,  and  less 
refined  the  kinds  are — in  other  words,  the  less  they  are 
fitted  for  human  food,  so  will  they  be  found,  to  use  a 
"cant"  phrase,  "disease  resisting;"  and  thus  it  is 
that  we  hear  so  much  of  certain  kinds,  not  one  of 
which  I  would  care  to  eat  on  any  consideration,  any 
more  than  I  would  manifest  a  predilection  for  a  Mangel 
Wurzel  over  a  Dell's  Crimson  Beetroot.  Now,  the 
latest  addition  to  this  discussion  has  broached  some 
points  of  novelty,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  entirely 
points  in  the  direction  over  which  I  have  just  travelled, 
namely,  that  all  selections  to  resist  disease  should 
be  made  because  of  stoutness  of  habit,  rather  than 
because  of  table  usefulness ;  in  fact,  if  we  are 
to  listen  to  the  cry  of  such  a  charmer  as 
Mr.  Clarke,  we  shall  soon  find  all  our  efforts  being 
directed  to  the  obtaining  kinds  that  are  meri- 
torious for  the  near  approach  they  present  to  that 
original  tuber  which  early  explorers  brought  from  Peru, 
and  which  from  that  day  to  this  horticulturists  have 
been  earnestly  trying  to  improve.  Mr.  Clarke  pro- 
pounds the  idea  that,  as  a  rule,  deep  coloured  kinds  are 
hardier  and  the  least  liable  to  disease,  but  I  have  never 
found  any  rule  in  the  Potato  disease  other  than  the  two 
I  have  already  named,  and  my  experience  of  the  effects 
of  the  disease  on  diverse  kinds  and  colours  has  been 
great,  as  for  the  past  10  years  I  have  seldom  grown  less 
than  from  80  to  100  kinds  each  season,  and  these  vary- 
ing to  some  extent  each  year  have  included  both  in 
colour  of  tuber  and  shade  of  green  in  the  haulm  every 
thing  that  a  fertile  imagination  could  suggest.  The 
colour  theory  is  simple  nonsense,  and  the  illustrations 
brought  forward  in  support  of  it  are,  after  all,  of  the 
feeblest  kind.  Is  a  Red  Cabbage  hardier  than  white 
Cabbages  ?  I  have  seen  it  suffer  from  frost  as  severely 
as  other  sorts,  but  if  it  is  hardier  its  quality  does  not 
lie  in  its  colour,  but  in  the  thick  leathery  texture  of  its 
leaves,  so  that  if  ever  so  well  boiled  we  should  not  care 
to  eat  it. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  illustration  is  another  absurdity, 
as  in  our  market  gardens  the  white  Dutch  kind  is 
largely  grown,  and  is  the  earliest  to  pod.  The  plant 
will  grow  as  robust  as  the  red-flowered  kind,  and 
suffers  from  autumn  frosts  only  in  the  same  degree, 
whilst  red  Beet,  the  very  darkest  form  of  which  both 
in  foliage  and  root  is  Dell's  Crimson,  is  really  less 
hardy  and  robust  than  kinds  that  have  green  foliage  and 
lighter  coloured  roots.  Mr.  Fish  also  rushes  in  to  aid 
Mr.  Clarke  with  a  fillip  from  Bury,  demonstrating 
other  examples  that  are  weak,  as  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  as  Mr.  Fish  prides  himself  on  his 
scientific  knowledge,  perhaps  he  can  inform  me  how 
he  explains  what,  according  to  his  own  showing,  must 
be  an  ethnological  problem,  namely,  that  of  the  human 
race  the  darkest  skinned  are  found  in  the  torrid  zone. 
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whilst  the  whitest  of  humanity  only  can  exist  under 
severe  cold.  Perhaps  he  can  also  tell  me  in  what 
respect  white-coated  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  dogs,  are 
inferior  in  strength  or  hardihood  to  dark-coated  ones  ; 
and  whilst  the  query  is  waiting  a  reply,  I  will  quote  a 
few  instances  in  vegetable  life  that  negative  Mr. 
Clarke's  theory. 

Of  bulbous  roots  that  brave  our  winters,  are  light- 
coloured  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  or  Lilies, 
less  hardy  than  dark-coloured  ones,  and  are  they  not 
in  every  sense  as  robust  and  enduring?  Of  garden 
roots,  what  is  hardier  than  the  Horse  Radish  or  the 
Parsnip  ;  and  of  Carrots,  is  not  the  white  Belgian  kind 
the  largest  and  most  robust?  Are  yellow  Wurzel  less 
hardy  than  red  ones,  or  white  Turnips  than  yellow 
ones  ?  Turning  to  flowers  that  stand  the  winter,  what 
can  be  hardier  than  the  Arabis,  the  Iberis,  or  the 
Snowdrop  ;  and  is  not  the  double  white  Daisy  as  hardy 
as  is  the  double  red,  or  the  double  white  Primrose  as 
15  the  double  lilac?  Indeed,  it  is  much  hardier  than 
the  double  crimson  and  purple,  both  of  which  are  most 
difficult  to  preserve.  Taking  Nature  all  through,  do 
not  light-coloured  flowers  predominate  in  the  spring 
over  dark-coloured  ones  ?  and  amongst  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  the  same  characteristic  will  be  found.  Had 
this  proposition  of  Mr.  Clarke's,  and  which  Mr.  Fish 
has  been  in  such  haste  to  second,  been  true  in  Nature, 
then,  according  to  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  that  the  stronger  has  at  all  times  over-mastered 
the  weaker,  we  ought  now  to  have  all  vegetation  com- 
posed of  dark  flowers,  dark  foliage,  and  dark  roots, 
rather  than,  as,  fortunately,  we  do  find,  a  cheerful  and 
pleasing  variety,  in  which  light  colours  have  the 
predominance. 

Mr.  Fish  deliberately  states  that  "white-flowered 
varieties  of  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  more  delicate  than 
those  of  other  colours,"  and  quotes  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums  in  point.  Where  are  there  two  better 
growing  Fuchsias  than  Rose  of  Castile  and  Mrs. 
Marshall?  or  two  Zonal  Pelargoniums  more  robust 
chan  Madame  Vaucher  or  Virgo  Marie  ?  And  does  not 
this  hold  good  with  the  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
also  in  relation  to  light-coloured  kinds?  Then  what  of 
the  Camellia  or  the  Azalea— nay,  of  the  hundreds  of 
instances  that  might  be  quoted  to  upset  his  theory  if  it 
had  any  tangible  bottom  on  which  to  stand  ?  In  the 
Cyclamen  light  colours  invariably  predominate,  and  in 
its  fellow  winter  flower,  the  Primula,  I  have  a  point 
that  is  somewhat  conclusive.  Last  summer  I  saved  and 
potted  up  into  24-sized  pots  about  60  Primulas  after 
the  first  crop  of  seed  had  been  gathered.  They  com- 
prised white  and  red  Fern-leaved,  white  and  red 
sinensis,  and  the  carmine  shades  also.  I  brought  50 
safely  through  the  winter,  the  whites  in  each  case  being 
the  best  doers,  as  of  these  I  have  much  the  finest  plants, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  kingdom.  The 
carmines  and  reds  were  most  easily  influenced  by  damp, 
and  have  proved  much  less  satisfactory.  I  have  but  one 
other  reference  to  make  to  this  point  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Fish  asserts  "that  black  Potatos  have  been  seldom  or 
never  affected."  A  year  ago  Messrs.  Sutton  sent  me 
here  20  sorts  of  Potatos,  of  each  of  which  a  line  was 
planted,  and  they  comprised  white  and  red  kidneys 
and  the  same  of  rounds,  including  Flourball,  Wood's 
Scarlet  Prolific,  and  a  black-skinned  kind,  that  was 
positively  purple  all  through,  and  was  a  veritable 
beast.  These  sorts  were  not  lifted  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  all  were  found  to  be  diseased  more 
or  less,  not  even  Flourball  escaping ;  and  as  for  the 
black  nigger,  it  was  absolutely  all  rotten,  so  that  not 
the  shadow  of  a  tuber  was  found.  So  much  for  the 
"colour"  theory.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wortley,  has 
shown  a  more  practical  mind,  and  has  hit  upon  a  most 
important  point  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Fenn  told  us 
last  year  that  all  of  his  seedlings  which  were  grown 
under  glass,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  rains  and 
itmospheric  changes,  were  perfectly  healthy,  whilst 
those  in  the  open  air  were  diseased.  Mr.  Simpson's 
experience  corroborated  that  of  Mr.  Fenn,  but  they 
differ  in  their  conclusions  ;  the  former  attributes  the 
freedom  from  disease  that  lie  found  in  certain  cases  to 
have  arisen  from  a  dry  soil  sheltered  from  rains;  whilst 
Mr.  Fenn,  who  watered  his  seedlings  abundantly,  holds 
that  it  is  the  shelter  from  rains  that  come  in  conjunction 
with  electrical  storms  that  constitute  the  cause  of  the 
immunity.  We  want,  then,  that  point  of  difference 
decided,  and  a  most  favourable  opportunity  will  offer  at 
Chiswick  this  summer  to  get  it  so  done  should  the 
disease  again  make  its  appearance. 

I  propose  that  in  some  part  of  the  gardens,  open 
and  exposed,  a  piece  of  ground  shall  be  planted  some- 
what closely  with  sorts  that  are  liable  to  the  disease  ; 
then  let  a  rough,  span-like  framing  be  erected  over 
them,  the  sides  of  which  shall  be  not  more  than  2  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  on  it  can  be  laid,  early  in 
June,  some  spare  water-tight  garden  lights  ;  and  as 
the  cover  would  be  open  at  both  ends  and  the  sides, 
plenty  of  air  would  be  obtained,  although  perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  avoid  cutting 
draughts.  Water  as  used  in  the  garden  should  be 
applied  when  necessary,  and  the  result  would  then 
soon  show  how  far  positive  shelter  from  rainfall  was  a 
protection  from  the  disease.  No  doubt  Professor 
Dyer  and  other  scientific  as  well  as  practical  men  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
carefully  observe  the  Potatos  as  tried  at  Chiswtck  this 
summer.  I  hope  in  the  interests  of  science  the  pro- 
posal I  have  made  will  be  carried  out,   and  also  that 


their  attention  will  be  further  given  to  demonstrate  this 
last  new  absurdity  of  the  "colour  theory."  Alexander 
Dean,  Bedfont. 


ON  TRANSPLANTING  BULBS, 

It  is  the  understood  rule  that  bulbs  should  only  be 
lifted  when  ripe.  This  is  a  very  handy  excuse  for  the 
niggard,  and  very  disappointing  to  the  amateur,  who 
would  prefer  to  carry  off  on  the  spot  the  root  he  covets. 
Now  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  meet  with  the  methodical 
amateur  who  will  make  a  note  of  the  promise,  and  not 
forget  it,  but  send  the  dry  bulb  at  the  right  season. 
Most  forget  all  about  it  until  the  year  comes  round, 
and  again  they  long  for  the  flower,  and  remember  the 
broken  promise. 

For  fear  of  mistakes  I  will  name  the  bulbs  that  I 
know,  from  repeated  experience,  will  bear  lifting  and 
parting  when  in  flower  with  common  discretion,  and 
under  these  conditions: — 1,  suitable  weather;  2,  soil 
in  nice  working  order  ;  3,  replant  at  once,  and  not 
too  deep. 

One  is  apt  to  bury  the  full-grown  bulb,  the  stalks 
look  so  long  in  proportion  to  the  short  root.  The 
blanched  portion  of  stalks  and  leaves  will  in  a  day 
or  two  get  quite  green,  and  the  flower  need  never 
droop. 

The  bulbs  I  allude  to  are  Snowflakes,  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and 
Tulips.  Of  course  no  risk  should  be  run  with  a  scarce 
variety  of  any  of  these,  but  with  the  majority  of 
amateurs  it  is  the  common  sorts  that  are  most  generally 
desired. 

Most  emphatically  do  \  protest  against  Crown 
Imperials,  Irises,  and  Lilies,  being  parted  by  amateurs 
whilst  in  flower.  As  to  the  spring  flowering  bulbs, 
there  is  often  one  out  of  its  place,  or  you  wish  to 
increase  your  stock,  or  rearrange  an  edging  of  Crocuses, 
planted  with  the  three  colours,  and  with  care  this  may 
all  be  done  in  safety  and  certainty  as  you  see  the 
flowers.  Choose  a  calm  dull  day  for  the  edging,  or 
else  the  Crocuses  will  be  blown  into  the  line  cut  out  for 
them,  and  you  lose  time  setting  them  up  again,  and  in 
a  still  day  you  can  lay  down  the  whole  edging  before 
filling  in  the  earth — and  that  is  an  advantage,  for  in 
spite  of  the  large  heaps  to  work  from,  you  will  be  short 
likely  of  the  purple  and  white  Crocuses,  as  they  do  not 
increase  so  rapidly  as  the  yellow,  and  you  may  have 
to  come  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  edging  and  thin 
out  a  root  or  two,  from  nine  to  the  foot,  say  to  six,  so 
that  the  whole  line  be  uniform.  Unless  planted 
regularly  and  thickly,  whether  in  single  or  double  lines, 
such  an  edging  has  not  the  effect  it  should  have.  I 
need  hardly  add,  the  large  roots  should  alone  be  used  ; 
the  small  ones  that  will  not  flower  next  season  should 
go  to  the  nursery  border.  Bulbs  look  best,  I  fancy,  in 
small  groups  of  from  three  to  seven,  but  let  no  anxiety 
to  make  up  the  desired  number  tempt  you  to  part  the 
bulb  if  it  is  not  quite  ready. 

Crocuses  one  is  apt  to  break  off  short  if  rashly 
judging  by  the  fine  double  stalks,  and  you  find  your- 
self with  a  thing  like  a  little  ivory  curling-stone  in  your 
hand,  and  no  root  at  all.  Scillas  and  Narcissi  must 
only  be  taken  when  the  young  bulb  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  and  rounded  like  the  parent  root.  Do  not 
try  too  much  if  it  is  ready  to  separate,  nor  on  any 
account  detach  the  young  one,  which  fits  in  so  beauti- 
fully into  the  hollow  or  flattened  side  of  the  old  root. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  a  bulb  to  have  its  flower  cut  off 
the  moment  it  is  past  its  best.  The  leaves,  we  all 
know,  must  be  left.  For  amateurs,  it  is  not  worth 
straining  their  patience  and  saving  seed  of  this  class  of 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  Snowflakes,  a  scarce 
Snowdrop,  and  Scillas. 

The  seed-pods  should  be  watched  of  these  three 
varieties,  and  when  ready  to  burst,  I  find  it  the  safest 
plan  to  bury  the  seed,  then  and  there,  around  the 
parent.  When  sown  in  a  pot  (it  must  be  done  at  once) 
it  is  sure  to  be  forgotten  or  thrown  out,  but  they  are 
quite  safe  in  the  ground,  as  bulb  beds  should  only  be 
hand-weeded,  and  the  spade  never  permitted  unless  for 
a  thorough  overhaul  and  renewing  of  everything.  Irises 
have  such  scanty  foliage,  I  never  know  if  it  is  not 
wisest  to  leave  the  flower-stalks  to  help  to  ripen  the 
root?  My  practice  is  merely  to  break  off  the  old 
flowers,  to  prevent  any  seed  forming — almost  sure  to 
happen  with  the  English  sorts,  which  merely  exhausts 
the  bulbs  for  no  use. 

Iris  seed  takes  from  seven  to  ten  years  to  flower,  I 
believe  ;  far  too  many  for  an  amateur  to  wait. 

My  only  advice  as  to  Lilies  (Liliums) — amateurs 
invariably  call  Narcissi  Lilies,  with  the  exception  of 
N.  Jonquilla  and  the  Polyanthus  sorts,  thus  creating  con- 
fusion— is  to  keep  renewing  their  tallies,  and  to  leave 
them  alone.  By  no  means  keep  giving  gentle  tugs,  to 
see  if  the  withered  stalks  are  ready  to  come  ;  leave 
them  literally  to  the  wind,  and  if  you  go  disturbing  the 
clumps  you  are  sure  to  repent  it,  L,  candidum, 
somehow,  seems  never  to  rest ;  there  are  withering 
flower-stalks  and  fresh  young  leaves  coming  on  at  the 
same  time.  L.  chalcedonicum  (quite  a  common  Lily) 
takes  two  years  at  least  to  recover  from  a  removal.  I 
feel  inclined  to  say  that  this  class  of  bulbs  is  too 
precious,  and  slow  of  increasing  and  recovering,  for 
amateurs  to  handle  at  all. 

At  the  risk  of  making  these  remarks  too  long  I  must 
conclude  with  a  warning  against  lifting  bulbs  when  in 
leaf;  and  as  I  know  human  nature  is  slow  to  learn  by 


the  experience  of  others,  and  loves  not  advice,  I  will 
relate  simply  my  fault,  the  penalty  paid  for  it,  and  my 
readers  may  profit  by  it  as  they  choose. 

In  1867  I  was  bent  on  having  an  edging  of  double 
lilac  Autumn  Crocuses  around  a  bed  of  China  Roses 
and  self-sown  Mignonette.  It  was  April  ;  the  Colchi- 
cums  were  easily  seen,  with  their  fine  long  leaves,  and 
we  had  just  got  a  new  gardener,  who,  of  course,  did 
not  know  the  place  of  any  plant. 

We  collected  the  scattered  clumps  from  all  the 
borders  ;  I  parted  them  with  the  greatest  care,  not 
breaking  a  leaf,  replanted  at  once,  and  the  circle  was 
completed  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  The  leaves  were 
left  to  be  blown  away,  and  autumn  came,  but  not  one 
flower.  We  were  disappointed  ;  still  they  had  got  a 
check,  but  would  be  fine  next  year. 

I  think  we  had  two  flowers  in  1S6S,  certainly  none 
in  1S69  and  1S70,  a  few  scattered  irregularly  in  1871, 
and  at  last,  this  past  autumn,  they  flowered  well.  Five 
years  lost,  but  I  was  determined  to  have  patience  at 
least  and  await  their  recovery  ;  also  never  again  to  lift 
and  part  bulbs  when  in  leaf.  F.  %  Hope,  February  22, 


ON     THE    COLOUR     OF    CERTAIN 
SPECIES  OF  CUPRESSINEjE* 

There  is  an  unusual  circumstance  this  year  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  a  large  group  of  the 
various  species  of  Cupressinece  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded — 
that  is,  the  want  of  the  usual  reddish-brown  tint  which 
many  of  the  species  present  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
more  particularly  those  indigenous  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

From  many  years'  observation  I  have  remarked  that 
a  large  proportion  of  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Thuja,  Biota,  and  Cupressus,  although  perfectly  green 
during  the  summer  months,  generally  assume  more  or 
less  of  a  reddish-brown  tinge  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
return  to  their  usual  green  colour  during  the  spring 
months.  Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  the  columnar 
Biota  orientalis  elegantissima  and  the  globular  Thuja 
aurea,  are  generally  quite  brown  in  winter,  but  during 
the  spring  months  they  assume  the  ordinary  green 
tint,  while  in  summer  they  take  on  a  rich  golden  hue. 
Towards  autumn  the  golden  tint  disappears,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  ordinary  green  colour  of  the  original 
species,  and  finally  they  return  to  the  brown,  or  winter, 
tint.  In  the  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  at  Inverleith,  a  number  of  plants  of  the  Biota 
orientalis  elegantissima  were  received  by  them  from 
Orleans  last  autumn,  and  lifted  while  in  their  golden 
condition.  These  plants  have  kept  their  colour 
throughout  the  winter,  and  still  possess  the  rich  golden 
hue.  This  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  Biota 
orientalis  tatarica,  which  is  now  conspicuous  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden,  on  account  of  its  reddish-brown 
colour,  most  of  the  eastern  species  are  now  of  the 
richest  green,  and  have  been  so  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  The  golden  varieties  just  noticed  have 
every  appearance  of  passing  at  once  from  the  autumn 
green  to  the  golden  summer  tint.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  anomaly  I  attribute  to  the  great  want  of 
sun  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  which  greatly 
assists  in  maturing  the  juices,  and  so  enables  them  to  go 
through  their  ordinary  periodical  phases. 

The  Cupressinece  from  the  western  hemisphere  do 
not  exhibit  the  same  marked  difference  which  is 
generally  noticed  in  the  eastern  species,  still  in  some 
instances  a  very  slight  brown  or  dull  green  line  is  often 
observable.  The  higher  brown  tints  are  chiefly  seen 
in  varieties  which,  I  suspect,  have  been  produced  in 
nurseries  or  gardens,  and  are  evidently  hybrids  between 
eastern  and  western  species.  The  Biota  cristata  which, 
was  received  from  America  some  years  ago,  after  a 
fine  summer  shows  more  of  the  brown  winter  colouring 
than  any  other  American  variety  known  to  me. 

The  same  remarks  hold  good  with  several  species  of 
New  Zealand  Conifers,  cultivated  under  glass,  such  as 
the  Dacrydium  cupressinum  and  the  D.  Franklinii. 
In  general  both  these  species  take  on  a  reddish-brown 
tint  during  the  winter  months ;  but  this  year  the 
Dacrydium  cupressinum,  although  slightly  browned  in 
the  conservatory,  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
dark  tints  of  former  years,  while  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence is  this  year  observable  on  the  plants  of  Dacrydium 
Franklinii,  whether  growing  in  the  conservatory  or  in 
the  open  air.  Numerous  other  examples  might  be 
quoted,  but  I  think  sufficient  have  been  given  to  direct 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  elicit  observation  upon 
it.  James  McNab. 


WATER  SCENERY  IN  THE  ROIS  DE 
Y1XCENNES. 
The  accompanying  representations  of  water  scenery 
in  the  Bois  de  Vmcennes  arc  from  M.  Alphand's  grand 
work,  Les  Promenades  de  Paw,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
on  several  previous  occasions,  and  which  wc  learn  from 
the  publisher,  M.  Rothschild,  is  now  all  but  completed. 
Fig.  S9  (p.  471)  represents  the  cascades  of  the  Lac  des 
Minimes,  which  form  a  very  picturesnue  bit  of  secluded 
littoral  rockwork,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  tall  trees, 
which  heighten  the  effect  of  the  waterfalls.  Fig.  90 
(p.  473)  represents  quite  another  kind  of  scenery — one 
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flooded  with  light.  The  observer  is  supposed  to  be 
standing  in  the  moutli  of  a  grotto  on  the  Isle  of 
Reuilly,  and  looking  over  the  open  expanse  of  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Asylum  for  conva- 
lescent workmen.  The  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  of 
seclusion  and  exposure,  in  the  two  views  is  remarkable. 


pome   (Corrcsjjonbtnee. 

Machines  for  Tree  Transplanting. — In  reading 
Mr.  Tillery's  sensible  article  on  removing  large  trees, 
I  am  induced  to  ask  him  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  through  your  columns.  Having  myself  to 
transplant  an  avenue  of  large  Lime  trees,  1  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  apparatus  he  used  at  Welbeck,  and 
also  his  modus  operandi  in  lifting  large  trees  of  20  feet 
in  height  with  proportionate  balls  of  earth  to  a  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  fforfuianus.  [Mr.  Tillery 
kindly  replies  as  follows  to  your  note  :  — "  The 
machines  used  here  were  of  Mr.  Barron's  (ofElvaston) 
invention,  of  which  two  of  the  largest  size  were  tried 
for  transplanting  the  large  trees,  and  two  of  a  smaller 
size  for  trees  of  lesser  growth.  As  the  Lime  trees 
which  '  Hortulanus '  is  desirous  of  shifting  are  only 
about  20  feet  in  height,  the  smallest  sized  machine 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  perhaps,  as  the 
distance  they  are  to  be  removed  is  only  a  few 
hundred  yards,  a  good  strong  truck  would  shift  them 


neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  we  had  a  number  of 
small  goldfish  in  the  fernery,  and  one,  the  largest, 
would  eat  bread  out  of  our  hands.  When  we  wanted 
to  feed  them  we  turned  on  the  tap  that  filled  the  lake, 
or  we  splashed  the  water  with  our  hands,  and  the  fish 
came  to  the  spot  instantly,  one  and  all.  At  another 
place  I  know  of  a  toad  kept  in  the  Cucumber-house 
that  is  quite  tame  and  very  sensible  ;  he  will  look  up 
and  come  out  of  his  corner  when  we  show  him  a  spider 
or  a  woodlouse.  It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  see 
him  dart  his  sharp,  spear-like  tongue  at  them,  when 
they  disappear  like  lightning  into  his  mouth.    A.  F.  G. 

Erica  herbacea  rubra.  — Your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Earley,  in  calling  attention  to  this  plant 
(p.  366),  omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  most  valuable 
characteristics,  /'.  e.,  its  indifference  as  to  soil  or  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  stoney  brash  of  the  oolitic  hills,  in  loam, 
sand,  or  clay  it  seems  equally  at  home.  I  have  had  it 
growing  magnificently,  for  years,  in  the  first  and  in  the 
last.  For  edgings  to  large  beds,  borders,  or  drives,  it 
is  unequalled  in  beauty,  neatness,  or  in  cost  of  manage- 
ment, as  it  only  requires  clipping  immediately  after 
flowering  to  keep  it  in  order.  Erica  stricta  and 
mediterranea  are  equally  indifferent  to  soil  as  E.  her- 
bacea ;  E.  stricta  makes  a  neat  shrub  about  3  feet 
high,  but  by  clipping  may  be  kept  lower.  It  is  an 
autumn  flowerer,  but  the  flowers  die  a  rich  brown,  and 
remain  on  the  plant  during  the  winter.     E.  meditei- 


l$s.  Now  this  is  just  50  per  cent,  gross  profit.  Does 
he  not  know  that  20  to  25  per  cent,  gross  profit  is  all 
that  a  retail  shopkeeper  expects,  and  even  that  is  so 
great  that  the  number  of  shops  is  far  beyond  what  the 
public  really  require.  But  let  us  look  at  this  10s. 
Now  if  the  bushel  weighed  56  lb.  that  would  be  just 
^20  per  ton  j  and  I  say  that  any  such  price 
to  a  farmer  is  a  most  unreasonable  price,  and  the 
charge  of  "exorbitancy "  is  only  shifted  from 
one  man  to  another.  But  is  "Justitia"  aware  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  so-called  bushel  is  a 
hundredweight  ?  It  is  so  all  through  my  district,  and 
if  so  the  farmer  would  have  been  receiving  ^"lo  per 
ton,  while  the  seedsman  was  retailing  them  out  at  ^"30 
per  ton  !  Perhaps  "Justitia"  will  ascertain  and  tell  us 
if  the  bushel  which  his  neighbour  sold  by  was  56  lb.  or 
1 12  lb.,  for  it  makes  a  vast  difference.  When  a  farmer 
sells  milk  to  a  London  milkman  he  sells  by  the  "  barn 
gallon,"  which  reallymeans  2  gallons,  but  the  milkman 
sells  out  by  the  imperial  gallon,  which  is  a  single 
gallon.  Now  the  milkman  might  say,  Why  I  pay  i6d. 
a  gallon  for  my  milk,  and  how  can  you  expect  me  to 
sell  it  to  you  pure  for  less  than  $d.  per  quart  ?  all  which, 
of  course,  would  be  a  mere  piece  of  deceit.  Let  us 
hear,  then,  from  "Justitia"  whether  his  neighbour 
really  got  ^20  or  only  ^"io  per  ton  for  the  Potatos 
which  the  seedsman  was  to  retail  out  at  ,£30  per  ton. 
Let  me  remind  "Justitia"  that  there  is  "vast  competi- 
tion" in  the  coal  trade,   yet  the  London  public  and 


Pig.  89.— cascade  of  the  lac  des  minimes. 


to  their  places  with  safety.  A  Lime  tree  of  about 
20  feet  high  would  require  a  square  ball  marked  out 
2|  feet  each  way  from  the  boll  of  the  tree,  and  all  the 
main  side  roots  must  be  traced  as  far  as  possible,  and 
tied,  to  the  ball  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  off. 
When  the  ball  is  excavated,  and  all  the  roots  tied  up, 
a  tunnel  must  be  made  through  the  centre  of  the  ball 
for  a  strong  plank  to  be  placed  in,  and  the  position  of 
this  plank  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  cutting  where  the 
tree  is  to  be  dragged  from.  Side  planks  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  rest  on  the  main  centre  one,  and  some 
straw  or  hay  packed  between  them,  so  as  to  keep  the 
ball  of  the  tree  steady  when  lifting  it,  and  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  shaking  off.  Mr.  Barron  used  to  send 
out  with  his  machines,  when  they  were  hired,  a  very 
experienced  man  to  superintend  their  use  ;  and  when 
the  extensive  transplanting  of  very  large  trees  is  about 
to  be  undertaken,  this  is  requisite  at  the  beginning  to 
ensure  success.  The  men  about  a  place,  when  they  are 
properly  shown  the  way,  are  soon  able  to  excavate  and 
transplant  large  trees  with  safety,  as  I  experienced 
here.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  proper  spreading 
out  of  the  roots  and  fibres  of  large  trees  when  trans- 
planted, as  well  as  in  staying  them  from  strong  winds, 
and  watering  them  in  dry  warm  summers,  and  until 
they  grow  and  take  root  firmly  again.  Wm.  Tillery."] 

Tame  Fish— At  p.  405  allusion  is  made  to  the 
taming  of  fishes  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  tame  : 
either  fish  or  frogs  in  our  houses.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
when  employed  at  a  large  garden  establishment  in  the 


ranea  grows  more  freely  than  E.  stricta,  but  is  not 
more  hardy  than  Laurustinus.  Mr.  Earley  also  speaks 
of  Erica  herbacea  carnea,  which  variety  was  discarded 
here  in  favour  of  the  above  over  25  years  ago  as  being 
neither  so  dwarf  nor  so  high  in  colour.  Certainly  the 
appellation,  carnea,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  colour 
of  the  plant  I  grow.    Wrfliam  Foster ;  jun.%  Stroud. 

Osborn's  Forcing  French  Bean. — We  have 
tried  the  above  French  Bean  for  forcing  this  season, 
and  found  it  a  most  excellent  variety.  It  is  moderately 
dwarf  and  very  prolific,  and  on  -the  whole  we  consider 
it  an  improvement  on  the  usual  varieties,  viz.,  Fulmer's 
Forcing,  Sion  House,  and  Newington  Wonder,  all  of 
which  have  been  grown  together.  Gr.t  Grimston  Park, 
Tadcaster. 

Prices  of  Seeds.—"  Justitia "  criticises  my  bull 
baiting,  as  he  calls  it.  Does  he  think  a  little  "bait- 
ing "  would  have  done  any  harm  to  the  coal  merchants 
two  or  three  months  ago  ?  The  cat  has  come  out  of 
the  bag,  and  we  have  learnt  by  letters  in  the  Times 
that  there  exists  a  regular  coal  "ring,"  who  ring  the 
changes  with  a  vengeance ;  and  it  certainly  looks 
desperately  like  a  similar  "ring"  in  regard  to  seeds- 
men's prices.  Does  "Justitia"  really  think  that 
bakers  and  butchers  do  not  make  very  great  profits  ? 
He  tells  me  that  seedsmen  pay  very  great  prices  for 
seeds  and  for  Potatos,  and  tells  an  instance  of  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  who  sold  Potatos  at  \os.  a  bush,  to  a 
London  house,  who  afterwards  retailed  them  out  at 


every  one  else  were  shamefully  "fleeced"  this  winter. 
G.  A.  H. 

Allow  me  to  thank  "  G.  A.  H."  for  his  advice 

of  last  week,  and  to  remark  that  it  is  entirely  out  of 
place,    as  he  has   misunderstood,    apparently   for    the 
purpose  of  reply,  my  letter  of  a  fortnight  ago.      I  did 
not  say  that  4  to  5  bushels  was  a  crop  for  an  acre,  but 
that  the  "  whole  stock  might  not  be  more  than  4  or 
5  bushels."     "  G.  A.  H."  appears  to  have  acre  on  the 
brain,  for  he  must  drag  this  portion  of  land  and  the 
veritable  ^160  into  all  his  notes.     Neither  did  I  mis- 
take the  tenour  of  his  previous  production,  as,  had  it 
been  clearly  his  intention  to  find  fault  with  one  firm 
only,  I  should  not  have  troubled  your  journal  with  an 
opinion,  as  the  firm  in  question  is  quite  able,  if  dis- 
posed,   to  defend  itself,   and   if  not,   it   would  be  no 
business     of    mine  ;    but     I      perfectly      understood 
"G.    A.    H.'s"    remarks   as    a    most    unwarrantable 
attack  upon   the   trade  generally.      I   am   convinced 
that   the    public,  as   a   rule,  are    quite   satisfied   with 
the   seedsman   as   a   tradesman ;    and   as    far   as   the 
prices  of  seeds  are    concerned,  every  one  knows  that 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  the  seed  is  the  last  and  least 
expense — in  fact,  seeds  are  not  dear,  but  cheap,  often 
too  cheap  for  quality.     Any  one  comparing  the  prices 
of  to-day  with  those  of  20  years  ago  must  admit  that 
competition     has     done     wonders     in     this     matter. 
"Justitia,"  in  his  reply  to  "  G.  A.  H.,"  remarks  that 
everything  has  advanced  in  price,  including  seeds  ;  but 
I  think  he  makes  a  mistake  in  this,  for  take  any  cata- 
logue you  may  you  will  find  seeds  quoted  at  such  a 
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price,  that  for  2s.  or  3-r.  you  can  have  sufficient  to  sow 
an  acre,  and  for  the  matter  of  £l  get  enough  to  supply 
any  moderate  sized  garden.  Surely  the  seedsman  has 
the  right  to  live,  and  it  is  very  unfair  to  argue  that 
because  it  only  costs  so-and-so  to  grow  so  much,  that 
such  an  article  shall  be  sold  for  such  a  value,  for  how 
about  the  expenses  of  trade  and  living  ?  As  for 
novelties  and  improvements,  these,  as  far  as  edible  vege- 
tables are  concerned,  are  invaluable  when  they  are  good ; 
for  instance,  suppose  a  new  feeder  in  place  of  S  wede  and 
Mangel  superior  to  both,  or  of  a  Potato  that  would 
realised  /160  per  acre.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
where  a  stock  of  seed  is  noted  as  a  superior  variety,  it 
will  command  a  price  five  or  six  times  over  ordinary 
stock.  There  is  no  tme  knows  better  the  value  of  good 
seed  than  the  market  gardener,  and  he  is  generally 
willing  to  pay  anything  in  the  bounds  of  reason  for  an 
article  he  knows  to  be  better  than  ordinary.  With 
regard  to  novel  and  choice  strains  of  flower  seeds,  these 
are  luxuries,  and  as  such,  ought  to  have  a  correspond- 
ing value.  Diamonds,  pictures,  and  gems  of  every 
description,  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  fictitious  value, 
and  I  think  that  the  beautiful  and  artistic  gems  from 
Flora's  casket  ought  to  fall  in  for  their  fair  share  of  appre- 
ciation and  remuneration.  Your  genuine  horticulturist 
is  as  true  an  artist  as  your  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor, 
and  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race ;  and  though  all  cannot 
claim  this  proud  distinction  who  may  belong  to  the 
trade  or  profession,  yet  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
fair  remuneration.  D.  H.t  March  31.  [This  discussion 
must  now  close.  Eds.] 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Proxies. — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  26th,  partly  by 
way  of  personal  explanation?  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
whom  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Liggins,  could  look  at  and 
think  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be  a  party  to  sharp 
practice,  did  not  notice  Sir  Alfred  Slade's  interpolated 
version  of  my  circular  to  the  lady  Fellows,  but  read 
the  note  itself,  and  said  that  the  proxies  had  been 
obtained  by  a  partial,  and  therefore  unfair,  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
be  used  ;  and  he  asked  if  I  intended  using  them.  On 
my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Liggins  called 
out  "A  most  dishonourable  transaction;"  and  here 
might  I  suggest  that,  on  future  occasions,  your 
reporter,  instead  of  saying"  a  Fellow,"  should  give 
the  name,  since  those  Fellows  who  know  these  meetings 
would  then  take  the  exclamations  with  some  allowance. 
The  question  of  proxies  seemed  likely  to  be  of  import- 
ance ;  I  had  received  more  than  150  proxies,  and  less 
than  20  more  would  have  .beaten  the  first  amendment. 
I  think  I  can  now  show  not  only  that  my  conduct  was 
strictly  honourable,  but  that  the  circular  did  contain  a 
full  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  took  "  five 
Fellows,"  three  of  them  with  titles,  to  address  the  lady 
Fellows  on  the  other  side.  Who  was  I,  that  I  could 
venture  alone  ?  Simply  this  :  an  old  member  of 
Council,  therefore  one  who  had  had  means  of  seeing 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  position  which  the  late  Council 
had  inherited — not  made  ;  one  who  had  seen  members 
of  it,  men  second  to  no  business  men  in  London,  with 
vast  transactions  of  their  own  on  their  shoulders,  going 
up  day  after  day  from  their  own  affairs  to  work 
patiently  at  the  Society's  business,  so  as  to  get  from 
the  Commission  the  best  terms  it  was  able  to  give.  I 
had  seen  their  ability,  wisdom,  and  caution,  and  knew 
that  there  were  astute  heads  on  the  other  sideof  the  road. 
I  therefore  conceived  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  that  whether  the  Council 
liked  stopping  in  or  not  they  should  be  kept  in,  and 
that  I  ought  to  incur  some  trouble  and  expense  to 
give  the  lady  Fellows  the  means  of  voting  to  keep  them 
in  office.  I  was  not  on  the  new  Council,  therefore  not 
bound  by  the  unfortunate  resolution  to  resign  at  the 
word  of  less  than  100  Fellows  out  of  a  constituency 
of  some  3000.  I  maintain  that  my  circular  said  this, 
and  only  this,  and  that  I  was  absolutely  free  to  say  it. 
Now  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  the  future.  We  will 
assume  that  the  new  Council  will  consist  of  honour- 
able men,  some  good  men  of  business,  and  some  horti- 
culturists. They  come  in  to  look  specially  to  the 
Kensingtonian  interest.  The  natural  instincts  of  the 
Fellows  immediately  round  the  gardens  is  of  course  to 
keep  them  quite  private  ;  but  even  if  the  new  Council, 
by  starving  horticulture  and  reducing  prizes,  could  save 
enough  to  pay  their  way  and  pay  their  rent,  and  even 
if  the  Commissioners  did  not  interfere,  would  there  not 
be  a  grand  case  for  a  liberal  member  to  bring  before 
the  House?  Look  at  the  South  Kensington  Garden  : 
22  acres  of  land — worth  ,£15,000  an  acre— more  than 
^300,000  worth  of  land,  bought  out  of  the  surplus  from 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  the  shillings  of  the 
people.  This  great  garden,  instead  of  yielding  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  science  of  horticulture  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  is  used  as  a  square  for  the 
rich  neighbourhood,  who  pay  a  less  admission  fee  than 
they  would  to  any  good  square  in  London.  There  is 
one  point  which  the  Council  fought  for,  and  which  I 
think  the  Commissioners  should  have  yielded,  the 
keeping  the  four-guinea  tickets  transferable.  George  F. 
Wilson,  Heather  Bank,  Weybridge  Heath,  March  31. 

Magnolia  conspicua. — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  outdoor  flowers  are  specially  acceptable,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  your  many  readers  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Magnolia  conspicua,  the  merit  of  which,  as 


an  ornament  to  the  spring  flower  garden,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised.  To  give  some  idea  of  its  beauty, 
I  would  just  mention  that  I  have  a  specimen  growing 
against  an  east  wall  on  which  I  counted  this  morning 
(March  26)  no  less  than  2261  buds  ready  to  burst  into 
flower.  This  tree  is  a  fine  example  of  its  class  ;  it  has 
15  main  branches,  which  divide  into  30  smaller  ones. 
The  scent  of  the  flower  is  most  delicious.  E.  J.  E., 
Cothelstone.  [This  grand  old  flowering  shrub  is  far 
too  little  used  for  wall  decoration  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  M.  Soulangeana,  and  M.  Lenne,  the 
latter  a  somewhat  recent  acquisition.  Eds.] 

Epidendrum  erubescens. — I  have  a  plant  in 
bloom  with  a  spike  1 5  inches  long,  on  which  are  II 
fully  expanded  flowers.  The  same  plant  bloomed  in 
1S69,  having  then  a  spike  bearing  three  flowers  only. 
I  then  moved  it  into  the  Cattleya-house  (from  a  cool 
house),  thinking  it  would  do  better,  but  after  keeping 
it  there  two  years  I  was  glad  to  move  it  back  to  its 
old  quarters,  where  it  does  very  well  with  plenty  of 
water  while  the  spike  is  elongating,  and  while  the  plant 
is  growing.  Our  cool  house  frequently  goes  down  in 
winter  to  390  and  400.  My  plants  (three)  are  all  on 
long  flat  Oak  blocks,  and  when  they  grow  too  long  for 
them,  I  reverse  the  block.  George  Ward,  Gr.  to  A.  D. 
Berrington,  Esq.,  Pant-y- Goitre,  Abergavenny. 

Thinning  of  Peaches. — Your  reply  to  my  question 
on  the  above  at  p.  402  is  just  what  I  would  have  given 
myself.  I  did  not  put  the  question  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  critical  process  termed  stoning,  but  rather  to 
elicit  from  you  what  were  the  probable  causes  of  the 
fruit  falling,  and  more  especially  if  it  were  likely  that 
some  functional  derangement  took  place  at  the  time  of 
setting  that  did  not  show  itself  until  the  stoning  period, 
knowing  that  if  in  the  archives  of  theory  any  plausible 
reason  could  be  found  to  substantiate  the  above  sup- 
position, I  felt  certain  you  would  bring  it  to  light.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  few  ways  by  which  the  whole 
crop  may  be  made  to  fall  at  the  time  of  stoning,  and  in 
neither  of  them  can  I  find  that  there  is  more  certainty 
of  a  crop  by  leaving  a  double  or  treble  portion  on  the 
tree,  for  what  causes  one  to  drop  would  cause  most  of 
them.  I  believe  there  are  plenty  of  good  gardeners 
who  thin  their  fruit  to  what  they  require  when  they  are 
the  size  of  a  blackbird's  egg,  and  I  should  like  them  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  this  declaration  I  have  ventured 
on  their  behalf.  Good  gardeners  have  done  things, 
and  advised  others,  because  their  forefathers  did  them, 
but  now  and  then  one  here  and  there  disregards  the 
paternal  injunctions  and  practice,  and  finds  that  what 
he. once  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  is  use- 
less. In  conclusion,  your  reply  suggests  to  me  two  or 
three  questions,  and  I  had  thought  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion from  the  first  more  fully,  but  wishing  to  be  as 
succinct  as  possible,  I  hazarded  the  question  in  its 
simple  form, — What  makes  the  stoning  period  an 
uncertain  one?  You  say  the  period  is  a  critical  one  ; 
what  makes  it  so  ?  My  third  I  shall  not  put,  as  a  reply 
to  the  above  will  suffice  for  it,  As  I  am  in  a  cate- 
chetical mood,  may  I  ask  you  why  Grapes  do 
not  fall  off  when  they  fail  to  form  stones?  W.  P.  R, 
P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  visited  one  of  the 
best  practical  gardeners  in  the  country,  and  in  going 
through  the  early  Peach-house  I  noticed  that  they 
were  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird's  egg,  and  thinned 
from  9  inches  to  I  foot  apart.  I  remarked  that  he 
would  not  have  many  to  take  off  after  stoning.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  what  I  mean  to  take  off  I  have  already 
done  ;  I  pay  no  regard  to  stoning  ;  at  any  rate,  if  I 
left  a  quantity  on  I  should  be  running  more  risk  than 
by  taking  them  off."  I  will  not  use  his  name  without 
his  permission,  but  you  have  it  privately.  This  was 
my  first  interview  with  him,  having  simply  got  a  hasty 
look  round  by  the  introduction  of  a  friend.  I  find 
Mr.  Tillery,  at  p.  441,  has  taken  shelter  under  your 
editorial  wings,  which  is  no  reply  to  my  question. 
The  trees  in  pots  give  no  reply,  and  they  prove  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  Shall  I  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  afraid  the  caution  is  only  a  bug-bear !  W.  P.P. 
[We  highly  applaud  the  spirit  of  our  correspondent's 
letter.  As  we  said  before,  the  "stoning"  question 
demands  for  its  solution  accurate  scientific  knowledge, 
and  that  practical  tact  which  experience  alone  can 
give.  The  period  of  stoning  is,  we  take  it,  a  critical 
one,  for  this,  among  other  reasons  : — Up  to  this  time 
the  tissues  of  the  young  fruit  have  all  been  of  very 
similar  character,  and  the  contents  of  the  constituent 
cells  all  of  the  same  nature,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  form  and 
structure,  and  more  particularly  in  the  contents  of  the 
cells,  and  this  not  only  in  the  young  stone  but  also  in 
the  growth  of  the  kernel  or  seed  within  it.  If  a  proper 
balance  be  not  maintained  things  go  wrong,  and  the 
art  of  the  gardener  is  shown  in  maintaining  that 
balance.  Practically  speaking,  however,  it  is  good 
sound  advice  to  recommend  partial  thinning  only,  in 
the  case  of  Peaches,  until  after  the  stoning  period,  as 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fruil 
falling  off  at  this  particular  period  the  fact  remains  thai 
it  does  fall  off  sometimes  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner.  Our  correspondent  believes  "  there  are  plenty 
of  good  gardeners  who  thin  their  fruit  to  what  they 
require  when  they  are  the  size  of  a  blackbird's 
egg."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  whatever. 
By  long  acquaintance  and  experience  with  the  habits  of 
particular  trees,  gardeners  who  think  for  themselves 
can  almost  depend  upon  the  crop  from  the  time  the 


flowers  are  set,  and  so  are  enabled  to  thin  properly  at 
once,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  this  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  trees  will  set  every  flower 
and  stone  every  fruit,  but  others,  and  some  special 
varieties  —  the  Stanwick  Nectarine,  for  instance  — 
refuse  to  act  in  this  way,  and  shed  their  fruit  in  a 
notorious  manner.  Practical  gardeners  know,  of  course, 
many  different  ways  of  making  the  fruit  fall,  but  they 
cannot  tell  at  all  times  what  causes  them  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  fruits  have  an  equal  hold 
on  the  tissues  of  the  plant ;  in  fact  experience  proves 
the  contrary,  so  that  what  may  cause  one  fruit  to  fall 
has  but  little  influence  on  the  others,  even  on  the  same 
shoot.  The  difficulty  is  to  tell  which  are  the  weakest, 
so  that  it  is  best  to  give  Nature  the  opportunity  of 
deciding.  Anyhow  the  caution  is  no  bugbear,  as 
"W.  P.  R."  may  some  day  prove  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage. Eds.] 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— I  fear 
Professor  Dyer  is  perverse,  and  that  his  anxiety  as  an 
apologist  leads  him  from  the  line  of  fair  discussion. 
My  complaint  is  of  the  shortcomings — I  might  say 
studied  neglect — of  the  officials  of  the  Society,  and  if 
ninety-nine  hundredths  "of  the  Fellows  are  quite  con- 
tent that  their  privileges  should  be  abridged,"  surely 
Professor  Dyer  knows  that  is  no  reason  why  I,  after 
protesting  against  the  wrong  for  nearly  20  years,  should 
be  forced  into  the  same  category.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  this  kind  of  "  contentment  "  is  an  ill  omen  for 
the  Society,  as  it  shows  that  either  what  it  has  to  give 
is  not  worth  having,  or,  to  use  Professor  Dyer's  own 
words,  "  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Fellows  "  treat 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  with  perfect  indifference. 
Neither  reading  sounds  healthy.  An  Old  Exhibitor. 

Stock  and  Scion. — By  observations,  made  from 
actual  experiments  with  considerable  numbers  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  some  widely  different  in  their 
general  character,  as  well  as  others  of  close  affinity, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  far  the  greater 
majority  of  cases  the  stock  exercises  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  graft  ;  and  in  other  cases  the  stock 
will  be  influenced  by  the  scion  grafted  upon  it.  And 
also  where  a  union  has  been  effected  with  two  distinct 
varieties  of  plants,  both  being  encouraged  to  form  roots 
and  branches,  the  stronger-growing  variety  will  exert 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  weaker  one.  I  will 
instance  one  or  two  cases  widely  different  in  the  general 
character  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced. I  have  made  some  experiments  with  cutting 
grafting  before  the  cuttings  were  inserted  in  the  striking 
pots,  by  uniting  two  cuttings  of  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  If  flowering  plants,  the  process  was 
simply  to  unite  the  two  cuttings  from  their  base  an  inch 
or  so  upwards,  by  paring  them  down,  so  as  to  fit  the 
two  together,  and  securing  them  by  a  ligature  of  bast 
in  their  position  before  inserting  the  cuttings.  In  the 
manner  indicated  I  once  grafted  cuttings  of  Dipladenia 
crassinodaand  D.  magnifica;  the  latter,  as  is  well  known 
by  growers  of  these  plants,  is  a  stronger  constitutioned 
variety  than  the  former,  it  is  also  profusely  marbled 
with  white  over  the  surface  of  the  flowers.  The  cuttings 
made  roots,  united,  and  grew  on  as  nearly  equalin  size  as 
possible,  both  coming  into  flower  about  the  same  time — 
the  flowers  on  that  portion  of  the  plant  composed  of  the 
variety  magnifica  being  in  no  way  different  from  their 
usual  condition,  but  the  whole  of  the  flowers  upon 
the  crassinoda  portion  were  marbled  just  similar  to  the 
other  variety,  at  once  showing  that  they  were  affected 
by  the  union.  I  exhibited  the  plant  several  times,  and 
it  puzzled  more  than  one  set  of  judges.  The  next  is 
an  instance  of  a  widely  different  character.  A  vinery 
once  came  under  my  charge  planted  principally  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  but  it  had  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
planted  at  the  extreme  coldest  end  of  the  house.  The 
Vines  were  started  about  the  end  of  March,  and,  as 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  Muscat  did  not  break 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  Hamburgh  ;  and 
being  still  further  behind  at  ripening  time,  were  of 
little  value.  The  spring  following  I  planted  a  Ham- 
burgh to  take  its  place,  but  thought  I  would  just  try 
the  effect  of  a  union  the  opposite  of  what  is  generally 
done,  by  grafting  a  Hamburgh  upon  the  Muscat.  Itgrew 
apace,  and  made  an  excellent  well-ripened  cane  the  first 
summer.  The  house  was  started  the  following  spring, 
about  thesame  time,  the  grafted  Vine  starting  equally  with 
the  rest  of  the  Hamburghs,  finishing  its  fruit  in  no  way 
perceptibly  different  to  the  others,  either  in  appearance 
or  flavour.  And  for  some  years  after,  at  the  north  of 
England  shows,  I  frequently  exhibited  on  a  winning 
stand  bunches  from  this  Vine,  along  with  others  cut 
from  Hamburgh  Vines  in  the  same  house,  grown  on, 
their  own  roots.  Here  at  once  was  an  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  powers  of  the  graft  in  drawing  up  the 
sap  from  the  stock,  which  in  itself  was  of  a  nature  to 
require  more  time  or  a  higher  temperature  to  move  it. 
T.  Baines. 

Protection  for  Fruit  Trees. — Your  correspondent, 
"  F.  M.,"  can  have  nothing  better  for  fruit-tree 
"screens"  than  Hessian.  I  have  used  it  15  years. 
The  first  set  lasted  nine  seasons  ;  the  second,  with  re- 
pairing, will  make  out  another  eight  or  nine  seasons. 
It  is  6  feet  wide,  and  will  cost  about  the  same  as 
Holms'  did.  There  is  little  advantage  in  its  being 
3  yards  wide,  as  it  should  never  be  used  lengthwise  on 
the  wall,  but  cut  and  sown  together  to  suit  the  height 
of  the  wall.     I  sew  it  in  six  breadths,  making  a  36  feet 
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run.  Peaches  have  been  quite  safe  here  under  it,  with 
1 40  frost  outside.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  "F.  M." 
any  further  information  he  may  require.  £>.  Buchanant 
Dyrham  Path. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Government  Gardens,  Hong  Kong. — We  learn 
from  a  report  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Gardens  (Mr.  Charles  Ford)  to  the  Acting 
Colonial  Secretary,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  typhoons  and  strong  winds  during  the  past  summer, 
the  plants  in  the  gardens  have  presented,  a  healthier 
and  more  symmetrical  appearance  than  they  did  in  the 
corresponding  season  of  1S71,  when,  owing  to  the  above 
causes,  many  of  the  plants  were  seriously  injured. 
Alterations  and  improvements  have  been  few  and 
insignificant,  chiefly  consisting  in  the  substitution  of 
stout  wire  stays  instead  of  unsightly  Bamboo  ropes, 
which  were  previously  used  for  the  support  of  the 
larger  trees  and  shrubs. 

An  Orchid-house,  32  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and 
S  feet  high,  thinly  thatched  with  grass,  similar  to  inclo- 
sures  of  the  same  kind  in  use  in  the  Calcutta  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  has  been  constructed  for  growing 
Orchids  and  Ferns.  A  few  Orchids  have  been  obtained 
from  Manilla  and  Java,  in  addition  to  kinds  which  are 
indigenous  to  Hong  Kong.  The  successful  growth 
which  the  Orchids  have  made  during  the  past  season, 


same  kind  of  seeds  has  again  been  collected,  together 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  Casuarina  seeds,  which  have 
been  matured  on  trees  originally  raised,  it  is  believed, 
from  seeds  received  from  the  Melbourne  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  Casuarinas  grow  moderately  well  on 
the  island,  and  are  not  much  damaged  by  strong  winds, 
which  is  a  most  important  quality  requisite  for  trees  to 
possess  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  typhoons  are 
so  prevalent,  and  the  exposure  is  so  great. 


Societies. 

International  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent.— 
The  ninth  quinquennial  exhibition  of  this  Society  was 
opened  on  Sunday  last  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  Royal  family  attended  in  state  with  all  UK- 
pomp  and  appanage  of  Royalty  ;  the  weather  was  splen- 
did ;  the  exhibition  was  itself  a  success  ;  add  to  this  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  accorded  to  visitors,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  amply  justified  in  deeming  the  whole 
affair  as  a  great  success.  The  King  said  to  the  reporters 
of  the  Relgian  Press,  whom  he  recognised  as  he  passed 
them  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  "You  must  keep  your 
eyes  open,  gentlemen,  for  there  are  here  many  things 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  deserve  notice  ;  "  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  nevertheless,  our  limited  space 
forbids  us  from  entering  into  lengthened  detail,  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than,  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal points.     The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Casino,  a 


i  Eeckhaute.     These  three  collections  were  so  remarkable 
j  that  they  elicited  a  special  comment  of  approbation  from 
the  jury.     Prizes  in  other  classes  fell  to  the  lot  of  MM, 
!  V;in  Houtte,  Vervaene,  &c. 

j  New  Azaleas  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  many 
'  possessing  great  merit.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  following: — Apollon,  Madame  Van  Houtte, 
I  eres,  Princess  Louise,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Madame  Van 
I  eckhautej  Countess  of  Beaufort,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Rudolphe  Abel,  Adeline  Patti,  Alice  Vervaene,  Grand 
\  anqueur,  Souvenir  Theodore  Vervaene,  Alice,  Gloire 
Avant  Tout,  Frederick  II.,  Mdlle.  Leonie  Van 
I  loutte,  Sigismund  Kucker,  extra  fine,  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  exhibition,  certainly  the  best  of  its  class,  having 
flowers  of  a  lilac-rose  colour,  finely  marked,  white 
edge,  very  large;  Countess  Eugenie  de  Kerchove,  Marquis 
of  Lome,  Daphne,  Mdlle.  Louise  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  Indica,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Charles  Leirens. 
Other  Azaleas  worthy  of  notice  were  La  Gloire,  Le 
Superbe,  Bijou  de  Paris,  Bouquet  des  Roses,  Comte  de 
Flandres,  Grandis,  Mdlle.  Marie  le  Febvre,  1  rilliantina, 
Marie  Vervaene,  President  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Alba 
regalis,  Duchess  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Roi  de  Hollande. 
The  progress  made  in  the  Mollis  section  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  the  flowers  showing  improvement  in  size,  form, 
and  colouring,  and  constituting  a  very  useful  variation. 
Of  this  section  Alphonse  Lavalle  is  one  of  the  best. 

Rhododendrons  were  exhibited  in  numbers,  but  call  for 
no  special  remark,  the  season  being  too  early.  A  new 
seedling  of  Mr.  Standish's,  called  Star  of  Ascot,  is  of 
great  [promise,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal  of  the  first 
class. 


Fig.  90. — view  from  the  grotto  of  the  isle  of  reuilly. 


and  the  healthy  condition  which  they  are  now  in, 
offer  every  encouragement  for  their  further  introduc- 
tion. A  collection  of  Ferns  has  been  made  and 
systematised  ;  between  70  and  80  species  having  been 
collected  in  Hong  Kong  and  from  the  adjacent  main- 
land and  islands.  There  has  been  received  from 
England  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  of  Vines,  which 
will  be  planted  this  season,  a  Vine-border  having  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Grape  growing 
will  be  an  experiment,  but  Mr.  Ford  remarks  that  at 
present  he  knows  of  no  insuperable  difficulty  which 
would  prevent  the  successful  growth  of  Vines  for  the 
production  of  Grapes  in  this  colony. 

During  the  past  season  some  2616  trees  were  planted 
in  avenues  along  the  public  roads  and  streets,  and  in 
open  places  where  shade,  &c,  was  required,  and  where 
trees  were  likely  to  grow.  The  trees  which  were 
planted  consisted  chiefly  of  Banyans,  India-rubber 
trees,  and  Bamboos.  Each  side  of  the  ravine  to  the 
east  of  the  gardens  was  planted  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  trees  there  used  were 
Bamboos,  Banyan,  India-rubber  trees,  Wbampee 
(Cookia  punctata),  Litchi  (Nephelium  Litchi),  Rose- 
apple  (Jambosa  vulgaris),  and  Longan  (Nephelium 
Longan),  which  were  obtained  from  nurseries  at  Canton. 
Notwithstanding  the  exposed  nature  of  the  situation, 
the  se  trees  have  grown  well,  and  are  now  in  a  healthy 
state.  A  quantity  of  Chinese  Fir  trees  (Pinus  sinensis) 
have  been  raised  from  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
on  the  higher  and  more  exposed  parts  of  the  hills, 
where  other  trees  do  not  thrive.     A  quantity  of  the 


I  spacious  erection  of  glass  and  iron,  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  erected  by  the  Society.     Large  as  it  is,  it 
I  did  not  suffice  to  contain  the  exhibits,  and  supplementary 
1  annexes  had  to  be  pressed  into  the  service. 

The  coup  d'ail  on  entering  the  building  was  finer  than 

anything  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England,  from  the 

splendid  effect  produced  by  the  noble  groups  of  Palms  on 

I  either  side  and  at  one  end,  by  the  similar  collections  of 

,  Cycads  and  Tree  Ferns,  and  by  the  isolated  specimens  of 

1  these  plants,    which   exceed    in    size  and  beauty  those 

j  generally  exhibited  with  us.     It  is  not  so  much  that  we 

I  have  not  as  good  specimens,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule 

;  make  their  appearance  at  our  exhibitions.     The  centre  of 

,  the  building  is  occupied  by  one  of"  the  most  superb  dis- 

I  plays  of  Azaleas  ever  seen.     The  plants  are  grown  as 

I  standards,   with  round  heads  of  flowers,  only  too   well 

flowered  ;  for  they  would  be  more  effective  if  a  few  at  least 

l  of  the  leaves   were  visible.      Camellias  also   were  well 

1  represented,  and  there  were  one  or  two  fine  collections  of 

Amaryllis.     The  Hyacinths,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  to 

J  Holland,  were  by  no  means  so  good  as  we  are  in  the  habit 

J  of  seeing  them  in  London.     The  Orchids  too  were  rather 

j  disappointing.     On  the  other  hand,   the  Dracaenas  and 

:  Marantas  were  exceedingly  fine  and  varied. 

Azaleas. —  In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  princely  rank 
of  the  Palms,  we  give  on  this  occasion  precedence  to  the 
Azaleas,  because  in  our  opinion  they  formed  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  show,  and  moreover  they  form  a 
speciality  of  Belgian  cultivation.  The  1st  prize,  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  5oof.,  offered  by  the  federation  ol 
the  Belgian  Horticultural  Societies,  fell  to  M.  deGhellinck 
de  Walle,  the  President  of  the  Exhibition;  these  plants 
were  models  of  perfection.  The  other  two  prize-takers 
in  the  class  for  60  were  M,  J.  Verschaffelt  and  M.  V.  Van  I 


Camellias  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  show. 
The  prizes  were  taken  by  MM.  Vandemale-Lanzweert, 
Vanderplancke,  Vandeputte,  Van  Eeckhaute,  &c.  It  was 
understood  that  some  of  these  plants  had  been  grown  in 
France,  and  others  in  Italy.  M.  Gloner  obtained  the  1st 
prize  for  6  new  Camellias.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Ida  Rosazza  (white),  Princess  Louise,  and  Bella  Portense. 
Of  older  sorts  Lavinia  Maggi,  Alba-plena,  Fimbriata,  Jubi- 
lee, Countess  of  Orkney,  Reine  des  Beiges,  were  well 
shown.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Camellia  was 
a  fine  bush  of  Camellia  reticulata,  shown  in  a  tub,  and 
which  was  in  splendid  condition  when  seen  by  the  jury, 
but  which  afterwards  lost  many  of  its  flowers. 

Palms,  Cycads,  c>v, — Palms,  Cycads,  and  Pandanads 
may  for  our  present  purpose  be  grouped  together,  as  they 
contributed  in  an  especial  degree  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
exhibition.  There  were  several  collections  exhibited  by 
MM.  Gloner,  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Legrelle  d'Hanis, 
MM.  Dalliere,  Aug.  Van  Geert,  Spae,  Glym,  Ghellinck 
de  Walle,  and  others.  The  prize  group  of  40  was  from 
M.  Gloner,  and  was  very  tastefully  arranged,  the  plants 
being  raised  on  stands  and  surmounted  by  a  specimen  of 
Cocos  insignis,  flanked  by  Socratea  robusta  and  Livjstona 
Hoogendorpii.  Among  the  40  were  also  three  species  of 
Pritchardia,  Livistona  Jenkinsoni,  Ceroxylon  andicolum 
and  niveum,  Geonoma  Schottiana,  Martinezia  I.inden- 
iana,  &c.  The  competing  collection  of  M.  Van  Houtte 
was  not  so  tastefully  arranged,  but  it  contained  some 
noble  specimens.  Of  specimen  Palms  was  a  noble  Laiania 
borbonica,  and  among  newly  introduced  Palms  specially 
worthy  of  mention  are  Cocos  elegantissima,  Korthalsia 
debilis,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Pritchardia  paciftca,  Acantho- 
rhizaWarscewiczii,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  Cycads  were 
well  represented,  both  in  groups  and  in  individual  sped- 
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mens,  and  there  were  some  noble  specimens  of  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum.  The  plant  of  C.  circinalis,  figured  in 
our  columns  in  1870  {p.  993),  held  its  own  bravely  against 
its  compeers.  Pandanads  are  rarely  seen  in  England,  but 
this  forms  in  Belgium  a  very  distinct  and  noble  group  of 
plants. 

Practsnas. — Another  striking  feature  of  the  show  was 
afforded  by  the  Dracaenas.  These  were  shown  in  several 
classes,  but  the  collection  of  25  shown  by  M.  Gloner, 
and  which  obtained  the  gold  medal,  was  one  of  the  best 
collections  ever  brought  together.  Scarcely  inferior  was 
the  competing  collection  of  M.  Van  Houtte.  D.  Realii, 
one  of  M.  Linden's  new  Dracaenas,  has  broad  green  leaves 
edged  with  a  crimson  stripe,  which  is  very  striking. 
Dracaena  gloriosa,  also  one  of  M.  Linden's  plants,  was 
shown  finely,  but  its  dull  brick-red  colouring  is  not  rich 
enough.  The  Dracaenas  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  are 
also  worthy  of  notice,  the  most  striking  being  D.  ama- 
bilis,  a  plant  of  fine  habit,  creamy  yellow  foliage,  tinted 
with  pink.  D.  Baptistei  is  also  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus,  with  dark  claret-coloured  leaves  having  bright  pink 
marginal  stripes,  and  bands  of  the  same  colour,  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  leaf. 

Ferns. — Of  Ferns  in  general  the  collection  was  not  by 
any  means  extraordinary,  though  among  the  Tree  Ferns 
were  several  fine  specimens  of  the  sorts  commonly  met 
with.  In  addition,  Cyathea  Beyrichiana,  Angiopteris 
Brongniartii,  and  Dicksoma  chrysotricha  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  a  fine  mass  of  Todea  barbara,  shown  by  M. 
Gloner.  Among  new  Ferns  was  a  very  interesting  species 
of  Platycerium  from  Java,  with  fronds  in  the  way  of  those 
of  P.  alcicorne,  but  more  divided  and  pendulous.  This 
was  shown  on  the  branch  as  imported  by  M.  Willinck,  of 
Amsterdam. 

Marantas. — Of  these  plants  probably  the  finest  collec- 
tion ever  shown  was  exhibited,  most  of  them  in  noble 
specimens.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
kinds,  as  they  comprised  all  the  well  known  forms.  The 
prize-takers  in  these  classes  were  Madame  Legrelle 
d'Hanis,  M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  and  M.  Van  Houtte. 
Arads  were  not  very  largely  represented,  but  among 
them  were  some  novelties,  such  as  Philodendron  parimense, 
P.  Melinoni,  P.  daguense,  and  Dieffenbachia  nobilis, 
exhibited  by  M.  Gloner ;  and  the  very  handsome  D. 
Bausei,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Others  of  this  section 
will  be  mentioned  under  New  Plants. 

Orchids. — The  Orchids  were  shown  in  an  upper  gallery. 
They  were  not  very  numerously  represented,  and,  in  fact, 
were  rather  disappointing.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  an 
unique  specimen  of  Phalaenopsis  Veitchii,  from  Manilla, 
with  a  pale  lilac  lip,  and  much  the  aspect  of  across  between 
P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  equestris.  The  same  exhibitors 
also  showed  Masdevallia  Harryanain  flower,  and  xCypri- 
pedium  Dominianum.  Among  M.  doner's  Orchids  were 
Restrepia  antennifera,  Odontoglossum  sceptrum,  Epiden- 
drum  purum,  Vanda  gigantea,  with  leathery  leaves,  and 
a  perfume  of  Russia  leather,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Andre"  ; 
Epidendrum  glumaceum,  with  spikes  of  pink  flowers  ; 
the  curious  Vanda  cristata,  with  a  forked  lip  of  the  colour 
of  crimson  velvet  ;  the  pretty  Dendrobium  Kingianum, 
Colax  jugosus,  and  Lselia  superbiens,  with  five  spikes.  In 
another  collection  was  a  plant  of  the  rarely  seen  Phaius 
Woodfordii,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  spotted  with 
brown,  a  very  showy  and  distinct-looking  Orchid.  The 
prizes  for  Orchids  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Gloner,  Madame 
Legrelle  d'Hanis,  and  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt.  With  the 
Orchids  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  collection 
of  ten  Ansectochili,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal.  The 
collection  comprised  A.  intermedins,  A.  Petola,  A.  P. 
cupreus,  A.  P.  cordatus,  A.  xanthophyllus,  A.  Ortgiesi- 
anus,  A.  Dawsonianus,  A.  argenteus,  A.  setaceus,  and 
A.  Lowii. 

New  Plants. — Of  these  there  were  several  sections. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Gloner  for  Dieffen- 
bachia imperialis,  Dracaena  gloriosa,  D.  Realii,  above 
mentioned  ;  Dioscorea  prismatica,  a  beautiful  foliage  plant, 
but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  shows  its  beauty  only  in  the 
young  state ;  Fourcroya  Lindeni,  and  Theophrasta 
Andreana.  In  a  second  group  of  six,  shown  by  M. 
Gloner,  and  honoured  by  a  gold  medal,  were  Anthurium 
cristallinum,  apparently  a  seedling  form  of  A.  cordatum, 
but  with  broad  white  crystal-looking  stripes  following  the 
course  of  the  veins,  and  thus  giving  to  the  leaf  a  strikingly 
beautiful  appearance.  Curmeria  picturata,  a  new  Arad,  is 
distinct  looking,  but  hardly  so  good  as  other  foliage  plants  ; 
the  leaves  are  cordate,  green,  variegated  with  a  broad 
stripe  of  white  in  the  centre,  and  have  a  somewhat  coarse 
appearance,  while  the  leaf-stalks  are  clothed  with  silvery 
hairs.  Dracaena  Gloneri  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Ma- 
ranta  hieroglyphica,  with  bright  green  leaves,  having  the 
spaces  between  the  nerves  occupied  by  bands  of  silvery 
white,  while  in  addition  the  leaves  are  marked  with  a  net- 
work of  very  fine  lines,  which  have  suggested  the  name. 
The  under-side  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  claret  colour.  Striking 
as  the  plant  is,  there  are  so  many  Marantas  of  at  least 
equal  value,  that  we  do  not  predict  a  lasting  popularity 
for  this  one.  Phyllotaenium  Lindeni,  a  new  Arad,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  seems  destined  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  decorative  plants, 
having  firm,  thick,  parchment-like  foliage  of  bright  green, 
striped  transversely  with  white.  Tillandsia  mosaica  is  also 
an  acquisition ;  its  leaves  are  marked  with  transverse 
wavy  lines,  reminding  one  in  their  markings  of  Dichori- 
sandra  mosaica,  but  not  so  regular.  For  a  collection  of 
20  new  plants  Messrs.  Veitch  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  a 
very  fine  lot,  comprising  Phormium  Colensoi,  Veitchia  Can- 
terburyana,  Kentia  austratis,  the  beautiful  Dieffenbachia 
Bausei,  already  alluded  to  ;  Maranta  Makoyana,  Paul- 
linia  thalictri folia,  Aralia  Veitchii,  and  other  plants  known 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  English  exhibitions.  The  same 
firm  obtained  silver  medals  for  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
and  cuspidatum,  as  well  as  for  Dracaena  amablis.  Tilland- 
sia Zahnii  is  the  provisional  name  given  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  to  a  new  Bromeliaceous  plant,  for  which  they 
deservedly  obtained  a  1st  prize.  The  inner  leaves  are  of 
a  brilliant  red  colour,  while  the  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  an  Hoplophytum,  are  clear  sulphur-yellow.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  showed  under  this  head  his  Toxicophlaea 
spectabilis,   which  will  be  a  useful  plant  for   bouquets. 


Among  the  new  plants  was  also  exhibited  a  Begonia, 
B.  regina  Sophia,  with  beautifully  mottled  pink  and  white 
foliage,  resembling  some  of  the  Kales.  If  the  variegation 
prove  constant  this  will  be  a  fine  plant.  The  curious 
Stapelia  ericoides  was  shown  in  this  section,  as  also 
Sempervivum  triste,  a  dull-coloured  plant,  said  to  be 
quite  hardy.  Among  new  foliage  plants  may  be  men- 
tioned Cyrtodeira  fulgida,  shown  by  M.  Gloner,  and 
which  will  make  a  useful  basket  plant  ;  the  foliage 
resembles  that  of  Achimenes  cupreata,  and  the  habit  that 
of  Pepinia  splendens. 

In  the  annexe  the  most  remarkable  exhibit  was  perhaps 
a  collection  of  Camellias  from  Orleans.  Here,  too,  were 
fine  collections  of  Agaves  and  Yuccas,  including  A. 
Leopoldi,  from  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt  ;  and  collections  of 
Dammaras,  from  M.  A.  Van  Geert.  Cool  Palms  were  well 
exhibited  by  MM.  Glym,  of  Utrecht,  Linden,  and  Van 
Geert.  Livistona  filamentosa  was  shown  in  this  class  by 
M.  Linden.  The  first  named  exhibitor  showed  in  this 
place  an  interesting  collection  of  15  large  Acacias  of  sorts, 
in  pots.  Mr.  Maurice  Young  got  a  silver-gilt  medal  for 
his  beautiful  golden  Juniper.  M.  A.  Verschaffelt  and 
M.  F.  Spae  each  had  monster  plants  of  Phormium  tenax 
variegatum,  such  as  probably  could  not  be  matched. 
A  very  beautiful  plant  of  Lithospermum  fruticosum 
was  shown  in  this  department,  pinched  to  a  single 
stem  a  foot  or  so  high,  and  bearing  a  globose  head 
of  blue  flowers  18  inches  across — a  charming  plant 
for  greenhouse  decoration,  though  for  other  work  the 
less  artificial  form  is  preferable.  In  a  supplementary  green- 
house were  a  fine  collection  of  Gesneraceous  plants  from 
M.  Van  Houtte,  some  good  collections  of  Cacti,  including 
Leuchtenbergia  princeps  and  other  miscellaneous  plants. 
Outside,  in  the  garden,  were  collections  of  standard 
Bays,  Hollies,  Box,  Laurustinus,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
collections  of  Conifers,  among  which  those  from  M. 
Glym,  of  Utrecht,  were  specially  noticeable,  as  contain- 
ing rare  or  well  grown  specimens,  such  as  Abies  polita, 
Podocarpus  elongatus,  Torreya  myristica,  and  others. 
Knicknacks  and  garden  tools  were  shown  in  various 
places  ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous class  being  the  cane  work  of  MM.  Van  Oye 
and  Van  Duerne.  These  gentlemen  are  constructing  a 
triumphal  arch  of  this  material,  of  large  dimensions  and 
elegant  form,  which  is  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  Belgian 
section  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

To  sum  up  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  show, 
we  may  say  that  in  Palms,  Cycads,  Pandanads,  and 
plants  of  that  description,  our  Belgian  friends  surpass 
us.  The  Azaleas,  also,  are  truly  magnificent.  Other 
classes  are  not  so  well  represented  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  them,  e.g.,  specimen  greenhouse  plants, 
Roses,  Orchids,  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  Chinese  Primroses. 
Some  of  these  classes  were  so  inefficiently  represented, 
that  no  prizes  were  awarded.  The  pomological  section 
was  also,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  very  meagre.  M.  C. 
Baltet,  of  Troyes,  sent  a  collection  of  fruit  trees,  which 
were  models  of  good  cultivation,  and  which,  though  not 
for  competition,  were  deservedly  rewarded  with  a  gold 
medal. 

One  thing  remains  invariably  the  same  at  these  shows, 
and  that  is  the  cordiality  with  which  strangers  are  received. 
Hospitality  was  profuse,  and  every  means  was  taken  to 
make  our  visit  agreeable.  The  English  in  particular  will 
retain  an  ineffaceable  souvenir  of  their  visit  ;  and  be  it 
remembered  this  is  not  an  exceptional  occurrence,  but 
one  which  recurs  every  fifth  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  April  2. — W.  W.  Saunders, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  the  awards  made  by  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees having  been  made,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  called 
attention  to  various  subjects  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  Scientific  Committee,  an  account  of  which  wili 
be  found  below.  Mr.  Berkeley  also  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  Primula  purpurea  shown  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
that  if  it  was  not  the  P.  purpurea  figured  by  Royle,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  what  it  was  a  variety  of  it.  In 
Royle's  figure  the  petals  were  round  and  entire,  whereas 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  plant  they  were  bifid.  The  plant  was 
perfectly  hardy,  and  a  great  acquisition.  Attention  was 
then  directed  by  the  speaker  to  a  pot  Vine  sent  to  show 
certain  results  obtained  by  budding,  by  Mr.  John  Cocks, 
gr.  to  G.  S.  Cundell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  and  which  are 
detained  in  the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Cocks  : — 

"  Allow  me  to  submit,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  an  experimental  plant  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  Vine.  It  has  been  budded  [after  the  manner 
practised  by  Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  others]  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
compulsion  may  be  exerted  upon  the  tree  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  with  plants 
when  their  life  in  that  of  a  branch  is  placed  in  danger  ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  plant  will  generally  make  an 
effort,  and  will  throw  out  roots  and  shoots,  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  dormant.  If  the  branch  of  a 
Vine  be  shortened,  the  buds  upon  the  portion  left  will  grow 
with  increased  vigour  :  but  if  all  the  buds  be  removed, 
the  branch  will  die.  Pursuing  this  idea  with  the  plant 
submitted  (on  September  1,  1872),  a  stranger  bud  was 
inserted  upon  each  of  its  six  branches  upon  the  seat  of  a 
natural  bud  removed.  From  the  three  upper  branches 
the  whole  of  the  natural  buds  were  extirpated  in  expecta- 
tion that  their  removal  would  prevent  competition  with 
the  inserted  buds,  and  incline,  if  not  compel,  the  branches 
to  take  up  with  and  adopt  the  strangers,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  lives,  which  unless  they  should  do  so  would  be 
forfeited.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  three  of  the  upper  buds 
have  succeeded  perfectly  ;  and  have  put  forth  between 
them  seven  bunches  of  embryo  Grapes  within  six  months 
of  the  budding  operation.  Upon  each  of  the  three  lower 
branches  a  terminal  bud  has  been  left,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  and  thus  the  lives  of  these  three  branches 
were  not  endangered,  but  their  inserted  buds  have  not 
succeeded  so  well,  only  one  ol  them  having  '  taken,'  and 
that  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  case  above 
mentioned.  As  to  inserting  buds  on  the  seats  of  natural 
buds  removed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  present  expe- 


riment that  there  is  any  distinct  advantage,  only  three 
buds  having  taken  out  of  six,  but  theoretically  the  seat  of 
a  Vine-bud  being  differently  organised  from  the  wood  of 
the  internodes,  and  being  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  a  bud,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  place  for  the 
reception  of  a  bud  to  be  introduced ;  it  has  also  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  agreeing  in  shape  with  the  bud 
operated  upon,  and  fitting  much  better,  '  like  to  like,'  than 
a  seat  cut  out  upon  an  internode." 

The  subject  was  an  interesting  one  for  those  interested  in 
such  matters,  and  its  examination  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Berkeley.  Referring  to  a  number  of  Camellia  blooms 
sent  up  from  Chiswick  for  distribution  amongst  the  ladies, 
Mr.  Berkeley  slated  that  a  variety  growing  behind  the 
north  wall  of  the  long  Peach-house  at  Chiswick.  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Middlemist's,  was  perfectly  hardy, 
and  was  now  flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
old  Camellia  reticulata  he  had  never  seen  flowering  so 
profusely  as  they  were  at  the  present  time  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  Chiswick  House. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  meetings  of  the  Fellows 
had  been  announced  for  half  past  2  and  at  3  o'clock  on 
Friday,  and  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting  would  be  held 
on  April  16. 

Scientific  Committee. — Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent  a  spray  of  Juniperus 
chinensis,  which  bore  both  male  and  female  inflorescences. 
It  was  taken  from  a  female  plant,  of  which  a  single  branch 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  monoecious. 

Mr.  Smee  exhibited  Lemons  infested  with  a  coccus 
[C,  Limonii,  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  p.  342, 
1871].  The  green  colour  of  the  unripe  Lemon  had  per- 
sisted round  the  places  where  the  coccus  had  attached 
itself,  and  Mr.  Smee  stated  that  these  places  would  absorb 
neither  sugar  nor  salt,  though  green  Oranges  and  Limes 
can  be  candied  readily. 

Dr.  Hooker  remarked  that  the  places  where  fruits  were 
attacked  by  insects  generally  lost  their  green  colour  prema- 
turely, instead  of  retaining  it. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  called  attention  to  a  new 
Potato  disease,  described  by  Hallier,  and  noticed  in  the 
Academy.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  stated  that  it  was 
perfectly  well  known.  It  was  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
"  copper-web  "  (Rhizoctonia)  which  was  so  destructive  to 
Asparagus  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  which  had  been  figured 
by  Tulasne  (Fungi  lypogasi)  attacking  the  roots  of  Lucerne. 
Mr.  Broome  had  found  a  conidiiferous  state  of  it  on 
Mint,  which  was  often  injuriously  affected  by  it.  Tulasne 
figured  the  spurious  perithecia  which  Hallier  mentioned. 
Potatos  were  sometimes  attacked  by  it. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
Echo  for  March  26,  describing  the  illness  of  the  whole 
of  the  150  horses  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way in  Birmingham,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  death 
of  six  of  them.  It  was  attributed  to  their  having  been 
fed  upon  spoiled  Oats.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said 
that  the  account  was  no  doubt  quite  accurate.  A  similar 
case,  which  had  happened  near  Grantham,  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  it  was  reported  in  the 
Veterinarian.  He  had  examined  the  Oats,  which  had  no 
doubt  undergone  some  injurious  decomposition,  and  he 
could  find  nothing  upon  them  but  a  Botrytis. 

Dr.  Hooker  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Woodrow,  who  stated  that  a  succulent  Composite, 
Notonia  grandiflora,  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bombay  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia.  About 
four  months  ago  Major-General  Wheeler  had  written  to 
the  Times,  stating  that  six  men  under  his  command  had 
been  bitten  ;  that  five  had  taken  an  infusion  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant  and  had  been  saved,  and  that  the  sixth, 
who  refused  the  remedy,  died. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited  seeds  of  the  Sooly 
Qua  and  of  Luffa  acutangula  and  Luffa  aegyptiaca. 
Mr.  Jaffray  had  stated  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  367)  that 
the  Sooly  Qua  was  a  monstrous  condition  of  the  former 
species.  The  seeds,  however,  were  extremely  difFerent. 
They  resembled  much  more  closely  those  of  Luffa 
aegyptiaca. 

A  note  was  read  from  Dr.  Flight,  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Bridgman's  experiment  ( Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  254) 
with  a  piece  of  copper  wire  half  immersed  m  sulphuric 
acid  was  explicable  as  the  result  of  capillary  action.  If  a 
glass  rod  had  been  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  similar  effect  would  have  been  produced. 

Mr.  Smee  stated  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  elec- 
trical currents  between  different  portions  of  the  same 
metal  immersed  in  acid.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  practical 
difficulty  in  electrotyping,  and  it  depended  on  small  local 
differences  of  temperature  or  acid  concentration.  Metal 
was  consequently  in  one  place  deposited,  in  another  dis- 
solved. He  agreed  that  capillarity  explained  the  deposi- 
tion of  crystals  in  Mr.  Bridgman's  experiment. 

Floral  Committee. — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  In 
consequence  of  the  show  being  held  in  the  western  arcade, 
the  Council-room  on  this  occasion  had  a  very  naked 
appearance,  but  few  subjects  being  brought  before  the 
committee.  From  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  came  a  flowering 
plant  of  Beschorneria  tubiflora,  a  Mexican  Bromeliaceous 
plant,  more  interesting  as  a  curiosity  than  for  its  decorative 
value,  and  which  had  flowered  in  this  country  more  than 
20  years  ago,  being  then  figured  in  the  Hotanical  Maga- 
zine. A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Broom,  gr.  to 
A.J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Reigate,  for  Amaryllis  Beauty  of 
Reigate,  a  deep  glowing  reddish  crimson,  not  so  Aim  in 
form  as  many  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  but  valuable  as 
a  decorative  plant ;  on  which  ground  the  award  was  made, 
on  account  of  its  free-flowering  properties.  To  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  for  Primula 
purpurea,  a  Himalayan  form,  highly  recommended 
for  planting  on  rockwork,  in  the  way  of  P.  denti- 
culata,  but  with  closer  heads  of  deeper  lilac  flowers, 
and  purplish-tinted  foliage.  Mr.  T.  S,  Ware  showed 
a  small  group  of  hardy  plants,  conspicuous  amongst 
them  being  the  Scilla  Hughii,  which  appears  to  be  a 
large    form    of   S.    peruviana,    and    a    basket    of     the 
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dark-leaved  Sweet  William,  Dianthus  barbatus  atropur- 
pureus,  which  is  grown  for  the  coster  mongers  in  large 
quantities  in  western  Middlesex,  and  which  received  a 
First-Class  Certificate  last  week  at  Regent's  Park. 
Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  a  collection  of 
Cinerarias,  and  from  Mr.  Bull  came  a  small  plant  of 
Rhododendron  Fairy,  a  pretty  plant  for  spring  work,  of 
the  Jasminiflora  type,  and  having  pale  pink  waxy-looking 
flowers.  Florists'  flowers  were  represented  in  several 
new  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  nurseryman,  Staple- 
ford,  near  Wilton,  four  of  which  were  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates,  viz.,  Lyonnaise,  President  Thiers, 
Richard  Wallace,  and  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  and 
which  are  described  in  another  column. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
D.  Pizzey,  gr.  to  Sir.  E.  Penny,  Fulmer,  Slough,  for  a  very 
fine  box  of  Pizzey's  Favourite  Cucumber,  a  white-spined 
variety  of  taking  appearance.  Mr.  Miller,  gr.,  Clumber, 
and  Worksop  Manor,  Notts,  sent  a  box  of  nicely-coloured 
Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  ;  and  from  Mr.  J.  Hepper, 
gr.,  the  Elms.  Acton,  came  a  dish  of  Strawberries  named 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Hepper  also  showed  a  dish 
of  Fulmer's  Forcing  French  Beans,  and  a  capital  dish  of 
good-flavoured  fruit  of  the  White  Marseilles  Fig,  which 
commanded  a  Cultural  Commendation  from  the  Com- 
mittee. From  Mr.  J.  Lee,  gr.  to  W.  Phelps,  Esq., 
Surbiton,  came  some  large  well-grown  Citrons  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Cooling,  Bath,  sent  examples  of  his  Matchless  Broc- 
coli, which  fully  maintain  the  high  character  it  had  re- 
ceived as  a  late  variety.  Messrs.  Osborn,  Fulham,  also 
sent  examples  of  their  Winter  White  Broccoli,  which, 
however,  were  past  their  best. 

Spring  Show. — This  exhibition,  owing  no  doubt 
partly  to  the  fact  that  but  few  prizes  were  offered,  and 
partly  that  the  leading  growers  were  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  British  horticulture  at  Ghent,  was  of  rather 
restricted  dimensions,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  the  day 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  season,  the  western  arcade 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  deserted  until  the 
afternoon  had  considerably  dwindled  away.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  very  nice  group  of  Orchids  and 
Palms,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  villosum, 
and  others  of  Angrascum  sesquipedale,  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpureum,  &c.  This  firm  also  won  a  ist  prize 
amongst  nurserymen  for  6  Odontoglossums,  showing 
large,  well-flowered  plants  of  the  following  sorts  : — Alex- 
andice,  triumphans,  Phalaenopsis,  Pescatorei,  and  niveum 
majus.  Mr.  Bull  was  2d  in  this  class  with  smaller  plants 
of  somewhat  similar  forms.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  amateurs  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Denning,  gr. 
to  Lord  Londesborough,  who  had,  amongst  others,  a 
good  example  of  O.  Alexandras,  and  a  specimen  of  O. 
Hallii  with  a  very  fine  spike  of  flowers.  Mr.  Denning  also 
contributed  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  very  fine 
spike  of  Oncidium  obryzatum,  and  Masdevallias  Lindeni 
and  igneain  splendid  colour.  With  these  were  three  examples 
of  Tree  Mignonette,  well  grown  and  admirably  flowered  ; 
and  some  of  the  best  plants  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time 
of  the  East  Lothian  Stock.  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Dob- 
son  &  Son  staged  here  similar  groups  of  Cinerarias  to 
what  they  staged  at  Regent's  Park  last  week,  both  lots 
being  considered  much  superior  to  what  has  been  seen 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  First  prizes  were  awarded 
in  both  instances.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  again  sent  a  remark- 
ably attractive  group  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  and  also 
staged  six  hardy  Primroses  in  boxes,  taking  with  them 
the  1st  prize  in  their  class,  Mr.  Earley  succeeding  him 
and  taking  2d  honours.  Mr.  Ware  was  also  the 
only  exhibitor  of  6  bulbous  plants,  Amaryllis  excluded. 
He  had  a  very  pretty  collection,  including  Muscaria 
botryoides  and  its  variety  alba,  Scilla  Hughii,  Tulipa 
sylvestris,  the  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus,  N.  Bulbocodium, 
and  Erythronium  Dens  Canis  purpureum  majus,  which,  as 
a  well-known  Orchid  grower  remarked,  was  handsomer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Cypripedium s.  These  were  awarded 
a  1st  prize,  and  we  were  sorry  there  were  not  more  of 
them.  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Son  also  sent  here  a  dozen  of 
the  fine  plants  of  Mignonette  seen  at  Regent's  Park  last 
week.  From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  nurseryman,  Stapleford, 
near  Wilton,  came  a  very  fine  batch  of  new  Roses  of 
1872,  capitally  flowered  plants  of  the  varieties  which 
gained  First-class  Certificates,  and  are  commented  on  in 
another  column.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  sent  a  nice 
batch  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  two  boxes  of  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  a  small  group  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  flowering  plants,  his  large  plant  of  Imantophyllum 
miniatum  coming  out  in  great  perfection.  Mr.  G. 
Fairbaim,  gr.  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House, 
Fulham,  showed  a  group  of  capitally  grown  Orchids  in 
flower,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  Anaectochilus  Lowii.  Mr. 
Charles  Noble,  Bagshot,  took  the  1st  prize  for  6  Clematis, 
and  also  sent  a  splendid  group  of  plants  of  a  similar 
character.  Mr.  William  Paul  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
each  contributed  cut  Roses  in  great  perfection,  and  from 
the  latter  came  a  new  Tea  Rose,  named  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
which  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  ever  sent  out ; 
it  is  a  large  cupped  Rose,  of  a  deep  rose  colour 
shaded  with  purple,  and  most  deliciously  scented. 
Cut  blooms  of  Narcissi  were  shown  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Wynne,  by  Mr.  Barr's  children  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware.  A  capital  collection  of  forced  salading  came 
from  Mr.  Hepper,  gr.  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  the  Elms, 
Acton,  and  a  1st  prize  was  awarded.  For  a  brace  each  of 
smooth  and  black-spined  Cucumbers,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Word,  was  1st,  with  excellent 
examples  of  Tender  and  True,  and  Blue  Gown.  In  the 
class  for  smooth  Cucumbers,  Mr.  D.  Pizzey  was  2d, 
with  Telegraph  ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  1st  for  white- 
spined  varieties,  with  a  fine  brace  of  Pizzey's  Favourite. 


Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  : 
March  25. — The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  pre- 
sent year  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Town  Hall, 
King  Street.     The  attendance,  according  to  a  report  in 


the  Manchester  Guardian,  was  very  good,  though  not  in 
excess  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  show  was  equal  to  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  If  a  deficiency  was  perceived,  it 
consisted  in  the  absence  of  large  evergreens,  Ferns,  Palms, 
and  so  forth  that  have  usually  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  the  general  effect.  The  pride  of  the  room  was  divided 
between  the  Orchids  shown  by  Mr.  Oswald  Wrigley  and 
the  Hyacinths  sent  from  Chelsea  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Perhaps  the  latter  excited  more  general  attention,  but  to 
the  connoisseur  Mr.  Wrigley's  Orchids  was  the  grand  at- 
traction, the  total  number  of  plants  exceeding  40,  and 
including  some  of  the  loveliest  Dendrobes,  Odontoglots, 
and  Lycastes  in  cultivation.  Of  the  Lycaste  Skinneri  there 
were  shown  no  fewer  than  14  distinct  varieties,  all  per- 
fectly beautiful,  and  presenting  endless  shades  of  rose  and 
light  pink,  blended  with  and  fading  to  white.  The  quan- 
tity of  bloom  in  small  compass  in  Mr.  Wrigley's  plants 
was  something  wonderful,  reaching  in  individuals  to  no 
fewer  than  14  flowers,  all  in  the  height  of  their  beauty. 
Some  of  them,  again,  were  so  unusually  developed  in  point 
of  stature  as  to  resemble  Anguloas,  the  dark  green  leaves 
measuring  nearly  a  yard  in  length.  The  specimens  of 
Dendrobiums  in  this  brilliant  display  included  a  beautiful 
D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  deep  orange-yellow  with  violet 
centre  ;  a  pretty  D.  chrysotoxum,  golden  amber,  but  in 
different  shades  ;  an  exquisite  D.  Farmed,  with  many 
racemes,  and  several  examples  of  the  old  but  never-to-be- 
excelled  D.  nobile,  an  Orchid  that  when  first  received 
stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank,  born  a  patrician,  and 
wanting  which  at  a  spring  flower  show  we  should  feel  that 
there  had  been  sad  forgetfulness  somewhere.  The  Odon- 
toglots shown  by  Mr.  Wrigley  comprised,  specially,  the 
very  choice  and  beautiful  O.  triumphans,  O.  Phalasnopsis, 
nicely  coming  into  flower  ;  a  very  fine  variety  of  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  though  the  specimen  was  small  ;  a  very  lovely 
O.  Bluntii  (crispum)  and  a  snow-white  O.  Pulchellum, 
the  yellow  and  waxy  lip  alone  presenting  any  colour,  while 
in  figure  the  plant  was  gracefulness  itself.  Besides  these, 
there  were  a  charming  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  and  one 
or  two  Masdevallias— Orchids  that  have  before  them  a 
future  of  glorious  promise,  the  coolest  of  the  "cool," 
though  at  present  only  feeling  their  way,  as  if  fearful  lest 
their  astounding  quaintness  should  tell  against  favour. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Hyacinths  were  simply  superb.  About 
90  plants  were  shown,  including  every  colour  possible  to 
this  far-famed  bulb,  some  of  the  pink  ones  being  delicately 
bordered,  while  among  the  darkest  were  several  that  would 
have  served  the  goddess  well  when  she  gave  Ulysses  those 
"  hyacinthine  locks"  that  almost  deceived  Penelope  ;  the 
poet's  happy  idea,  so  often  misconceived,  being  that  of 
ringlets,  massive,  as  became  an  old  Greek  hero,  and  im- 
purpled  black  in  colour,  the  very  thing  presented  in  one 
of  these  magnificent  Hyacinths  when  inverted.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  contributed  a  pleasing  lot  of  spring  Tulips 
and  other  bulbs ;  but  in  this  department  the  show  was 
indebted  mainly  to  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  whose  Narcissus  flowers 
were  very  beautiful.  This  last-named  collection  was  not 
exhibited  to  show  what  skill  can  produce,  but  what  may 
be  attained  and  enjoyed  by  everybody.  We  cannot  do 
now-a-days  with  things  that  are  to  be  the  property  only  of 
this  gardener  or  of  that.  The  world  to-day  must  have 
flowers,  like  everything  else,  that  shall  be  every  man's,  the 
cost  only  trifling,  the  art  of  developing  made  simple,  and 
when  a  man  like  Mr.  Barlow  shows  so  plainly  how  well 
this  may  be  accomplished,  he  deserves  the  cordial  thanks 
of  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  as  an  element  of  sound 
home-pleasure.  Mr.  Barlow  likewise  showed  a  very  inter- 
esting group  of  Cypripediums.  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  who 
had  a  table  to  himself,  sent  some  very  nice  Orchids,  and  a 
plant  of  Clerodendrum  Balfourianum,  very  nicely  trimmed, 
so  as  not  to  present  the  confusion  and  crowding  often  ob- 
servable, and  meritorious  above  all  precedent,  in  its 
deep  green,  without  a  trace  of  decay  or  poverty,  and  in  the 
absolutely  unsullied  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  tipped  with 
those  beautiful  crimson  projections  that  are  really  the 
petals.  Another  specialty  in  Mr.  Broome's  collection  was 
a  large  plant  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  bearing  seven  or 
eight  of  its  extraordinary  flowers.  Among  the  miscellane- 
ous plants  in  the  room  were  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Cambridgeanum  in  nice  flower,  sent  by  Professor 
Williamson,  a  good  old  species  of  the  annus  mirabilis  of 
Orchid  growing,  1837,  when  it  was  brought  from  India  by 
Mr.  Gibson;  and  an  extremely  beautiful  Cattleya,  belong- 
ing presumably  to  the  Trinzei  group,  but  as  yet  unnamed, 
the  property  of  Dr.  Ainsworth.  The  fringy  margins  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  combination  with  delicate 
white  of  rich  purple  and  crimson,  render  this  variety  parti- 
cularly striking  and  distinct.  From  Messrs.  G.  &  W. 
Yates  came  a  nice  lot  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants,  and 
some  Azaleas,  and  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  a  good  supplement  of  Hyacinths  and  Orchids. 
The  awards  of  the  judges  were  as  follow  : — 

The  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Oswald  O.  Wrigley,  for 
Orchids. 

Cultural  Certificates  :  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  for  a  collection  of 
varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  Hyacinths.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Middleton,  for 
Cypripedium  caudatum  and  C.  villosum — a  separate  Certifi- 
cate to  each  plant  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  for  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra.  Professor  Williamson,  for  Dendrobium  Cam- 
bridgeanum. 

Commendations;  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates,  for  miscellaneous 
ornamental  plants.  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  for  miscellaneous  orna- 
mental plants.  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  for  spring-flowering  bulbous 
plants.     Mr.  S.  Barlow,  for  Mushrooms. 

First-class  Certificate  :  Dr.  Ainsworth,  for  Cattleya  species. 


gotias  of  Souks, 

Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  By  B,  S' 

Williams.      Vol.     I.      Second    edition,     enlarged, 

illustrated,    and   revised.     London :    Published  and 

sold  by  the  Author. 

The  speedy  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  this  practical 

book  may  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  that  it  is  found 

to  supply  one  of  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  readers  ; 

moreover,  if  the  former  issue  met  with  encouragement, 


we  may  add  that  the  second  is  even  more  worthy  of  it, 
for  the  text  has  undergone  thorough  revision ;  many 
choice  plants  which  were  formerly  omitted,  or  have 
been  introduced  since  the  work  first  appeared,  have 
now  been  added,  and  several  illustrations,  representing 
some  of  the  choicest  novelties,  have  been  introduced. 
The  utility  of  this  book  to  the  practical  cultivator  or 
the  amateur  lover  of  flowers  consists  in  its  bringing 
before  him,  in  a  readily  accessible  form,  a  selection  of 
the  finest  flowering  plants  which  can  be  grown  for 
decorative  purposes— for  it  does  not  treat  of  foliage 
plants — and  furnishing  him  with  a  ready  reminder  of 
the  treatment  required  by  each,  the  result  of  very 
extended  experience  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Williams 
having  long  been  known  as  one  of  our  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful plant  growers,  as  his  position  on  the  prize  lists  of 
numerous  exhibitions  throughout  the  country  from  time 
to  time  bears  witness.  We  may  point  out  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  indicate  the  blooming  season  in 
every  case  where  possible,  pointing  out  the  duration  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  case  of  popular  plants,  how  it  is 
affected  by  peculiar  treatment,  how  long  preparation  is 
needed  to  produce  a  given  result — how,  in  fact,  to 
order  the  plants  so  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Doubtless  the  author  will,  by  the  further  demands  of 
the  public,  have  an  opportunity  afforded  for  making 
these  suggested  improvements.  As  it  is,  it  is  the  most 
useful  available  book  on  the  cultivation  of  ornamental 
flowering  plants. 

We  have    received  from  Messrs.    Longmans, 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,  by  MM.  Le  Maout 
and  J.  Decaisne,  edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  C. B.,  and 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  its  contents. 
We  have  also  on  our  table  Flies  and  Fly-fishing,  by 
Capt.  St.  John  Dick  (Hardwicke)— The  Complete 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House  of  Commons, 
1S73  (same  publisher)  —  Part  I  of  The  Popular 
Recreator  (Cassell) — Birds  of  the  Humber  District,  by 
John  Cordeaux  (Van  Voorst)  ;  and  Popular  Scientific 
Lectures,  by  H.  Helmholtz,  translated  by  Dr.  Atkin- 
son (Longmans). 


The  Florists'  Column. 

New  Roses.— The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  2d  inst.  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  rosarians  and  others  to  get  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
bable value  of  certain  of  the  new  Roses  of  1872. 
Several  of  these  were  staged  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Bennett, 
of  the  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Wilton,  Wilts,  and  one 
or  two  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  examples  staged  had  all  been  forced,  and  perhaps 
at  no  season  of  the  year  are  Roses  so  acceptable  as 
when  shown  in  bloom  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties: — Lyonnaise,  clear  deep  pink,  with  a  faint 
flush  of  violet  ;  a  very  attractive  large  globular  flower, 
of  a  pleasing  soft  hue  of  colour,  but  it  appears  to  lack 
substance  when  fully  expanded  ;  growth  vigorous.  It 
may  be  stated  that  Rose  fanciers  seemed  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  flower  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  if  the  formation  of  any  definite 
opinion  was  deferred  till  the  result  of  cultivation 
in  the  open  air  has  been  demonstrated.  President 
Thiers,  a  probable  seedling  from  Victor  Veidier, 
having  a  fine  depth  of  hue  of  the  peculiar 
glow  of  rosy  carmine  which  characterises  the  last 
named  ;  the  exterior  petals  have  that  tendency  to 
reflex  as  seen  in  La  France,  and  it  greatly  resembles 
this  flower  in  build,  but  when  fully  expanded  it  goes 
all  abroad  like  the  wreck  of  a  ship.  It  appears  to  be 
a  fine  vigorous-habited  variety.  Richard  Wallace, 
shaded  bright  pale  red,  tinted  with  violet  ;  a  flower 
having  the  flat  rounded  shape  of  Le  Rhone,  and  by 
some  thought  to  be  not  so  good  as  La  Duchesse  de 
Morny.  This  promises  to  be  a  fine  free  grower.  The 
last  of  the  distinguished  Roses  was  Madame  Jules 
Margottin,  a  charming  tea-scented  variety,  the  centre 
primrose  and  bright  orange-nankeen,  the  exterior  of 
the  petals  almost  white.  This  has  a  nice  upright 
growth,  and  was  generally  much  admired,  and  it 
appears  to  be  of  full  substance.  The  same  award 
was  made  to  H.P.  Abbe  Bramerel  at  the  Regent's 
Park  show  on  March  26,  when  shown  by  Mr.  William 
Paul.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  pale  crimson 
hue,  shaded  with  brownish  purple,  and  of  good  size 
and  substance,  and  vigorous  habit. 

Other  new  Roses  were  Baronne  Louise  Uxhull, 
carmine-rose,  of  a  pale  hue,  a  promising,  full  flower, 
and  vigorous  habit  ;  Bessie  Johnson,  announced  as  a 
light  blush  sport  from  Abel  Grand,  but  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  identical  with  this  well  known 
variety  ;  it  is  of  a  charming  delicate  hue  of  colour, 
appears  to  be  free  blooming,  and  of  excellent  habit. 
Etienne  Levet,  shaded  brilliant  rose,  flushed  with 
violet,  but  there  being  but  one  expanded  flower,  of  a 
somewhat  poor  character,  it  was  passed  over  ;  there 
was,  however,  but  one  general  opinion  as  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  this  variety  when  seen  in  good  condition. 
Madame  Bellon,  clear  pale  rose,  flowers  deep  and  full, 
but  not  well  shown.  Lastly,  the  anxiously  looked-for 
white  H.P.  Madame  Lacharme,  a  flower  that  was  to  a 
great  extent  disappointing,  because  so  deeply  tinted  with 
flesh  colour.  It  is  very  delicate  in  hue,  of  full  sub- 
stance,  and  appears  to  be  of  good  habit.     It  is  a  Rose 
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that  wants  to  be  seen  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
though  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  would 
be  less  white  in  the  open  air  than  when  forced  in  pots. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  was  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  j  large,  full,  and  exquisitely  fragrant.  R.  D. 

Spring-Flowering  Bulbous  Plants.  —  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show,  on  the  19th  ult., 
was  too  good  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  its  most  salient  features  will  perhaps 
add  to  its  usefulness.  The  first  fact  established  indis- 
putably is  that  the  day  of  those  monstrosities  styled 
"double"  Hyacinths  is  passed.  [Where  Hyacinths 
are  wanted  late  in  the  spring  they  will  still  lie  grown 
though.  Ens]  The  magnificent  50  and  18  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  contained  only  four,  and  two  of  the  four 
were  Koh-i-noor,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  double. 
The  other  two,  Princess  Louise  and  Van  Speyk,  were 
as  fine  as  they  could  well  be,  and  both  were  decidedly 
inferior  to  any  single  flower  in  the  group.  Personally  I 
am  glad  to  find  such  a  state  of  improvement  being 
manifested,  and  I  cannot  help  again  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  of  68  of  the  best  Hyacinths  ever  staged  for 
exhibition  64  were  single  varieties.  Of  the  new  kinds 
exhibited  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak.  Salmon  King 
will  not  be  a  very  great  acquisition,  although  it  may 
claim  the  merit  of  being  a  "novelty."  Mary  and 
Princess  Beatrice,  single  whites,  are  too  much  like 
varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  to  claim  much  atten- 
tion. Lord  Melville,  although  a  splendid  colour  and 
very  distinct,  is  but  a  very  second-rate  spike,  but  this 
may  be  improved.  Prince  of  Wales,  single  blue,  and 
General  Pelissier,  single  red,  if  they  maintain  their 
present  excellence,  will  be  a  vast  improvement  both  in 
form  and  colour.  Snowball,  although  honoured  with 
a  place  in  the  winning  50,  is  a  dead  failure,  being  too 
much  like  a  drumstick  with  a  very  long  handle  and  a 
small  head.  I  saw  several  patches  of  this  three  years 
ago  in  Holland,  and  formed  the  same  opinion  of  it. 
La  Grandesse,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves  to  take  rank 
as  a  first-rate  leading  kind. 

The  Tulips  exhibited  fully  justified  my  remark  in 
your  issue  of  December  14,  1S72,  that  "recent  addi- 
tions have  only  slightly  added  to  the  list  of  first-class 
varieties."  We  were  treated  to  the  same  old  sorts, 
and,  with  one  exception,  I  do  not  think  the  exhibitors 
could  have  done  better.  The  exception  referred  to  is 
in  the  case  of  Canary  Bird,  single  yellow,  whose  place 
would  have  been  much  better  filled  by  Chrysolora. 
Any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  compare  the  pot  of 
Chrysolora  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  general  collection  with 
that  of  Canary  Bird  in  the  winning  lot  would,  I  am 
sure,  cordially  endorse  this  opinion.  I  was  at  some 
trouble  while  in  Holland  to  compare  all  the  known 
varieties  of  yellow  Tulips  in  general  cultivation,  and 
the  palm  was  unhesitatingly  awarded  to  Chrysolora. 
In  this  opinion  every  Dutch  grower  with  whom  I  c on- 
versed  concurred.  I  suppose  the  name  is  against  it. 
If  anything  could  save  the  failing  cause  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  it  would  be  the  complete  display  of  these 
ungainly  plants  made  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  late,  and  although  many  of  them  will  still  be 
grown  because  they  have  been  favourites  once,  the 
general  public  have  done  with  them.  The  three  best 
sorts  shown  were  Her  Majesty,  Bazelman  major,  and 
Lord  Canning. 

The  Crocuses  were  showy  on  Wednesday  ;  by  Thurs- 
day night  they  were  not  worth  the  room  they  occupied. 
I  desire  to  see  these  gems  of  the  early  spring  more 
widely  known,  to  see  their  beauties  more  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  to  find  them  cultivated  in  every  English 
home.  S.  B.  D. 


©DCtuarg. 

We  announce,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of  the 
great  American  botanist,  Dr.  Torrky,  of  New  York, 
whose  name,  associated  with  that  of  Asa  Gray,  must  be 
familiar  to  all  botanical  workers.  Dr.  Torrey  was  a 
medical  man  of  New  York,  and  so  long  since  as  1S1S 
published  a  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
North  American  Flora,  and  Professor  of  Botany.  His 
name  and  his  botanical  labours  are  commemorated  in 
the  genus  Torreya,  which  was  named  in  compliment 
to  him  by  Dr.  Walker  Arnott  ;  and  in  figuring  the 
typical  species,  Torreya  taxifolia,  Sir  W.  Hooker 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  one 
of  the  most  estimable  of  men."  He  died  of  pneumonia 
on  March  10,  1S73. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Tropkolums 
of  the  bulbous-rooted  type  must  be  handled  gently  in 

the  training  process  over  wire  surfaces  of  whatever 
form.  On  the  flat  fan  form  they  look  very  well,  espe- 
cially the  T.  tticolomm.  Tropseolums  of  the  Nastur- 
tium breed  are  all  very  ornamental,  grown  in  pots  and 
trained  to  a  trellis  or  stakes.        T.    Tred-i>clliana  dowers 


very  freely  when  trained  up  a  pillar  in  a  light  warmish 
house.  The  Mitnuluses,  of  all  breeds,  are  handsome 
plants  in  pots  during  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months.  Grown  in  rich  soil,  in  9  and  10-inch  pots, 
and  trained  pyramidally,  they  form  gorgeous  objects 
for  the  greenhouse  or  elsewhere.  Cuttings  flower  more 
freely  than,  seedlings,  hence  it  is  best  to  strike  cuttings  in 
the  autumn  and  grow  on  during  the  winter,  potting  and 
training  as  the  plants  make  progress.  Tree  Carnations 
must  bejudiciouslystaked  intimeerethefloweringshoots 
get  crooked,  and  those  already  tied  must  be  attended  to, 
so  that  the  ties  are  not  too  tight.  Make  it  a  practice 
to  pot  on  any  plants  as  they  require  it  at  any  time,  as 
1  hey  are  plants  that  will  in  so  doing  flower  all  the  year 
round,  more  or  less.  Petunias  should  get  a  liberal 
•■hift  into  larger  pots,  and  be  timely  staked  as  the  growth 
advances.  Large  plants  of  these  are  very  effective 
trained  similar  to  the  Tropreolums,  and  cuttings  struck 
in  early  autumn,  like  them,  are  better  than  seedlings 
for  flowering.  Weak  manure-water  maybe  applied  once 
a  week  or  so  to  all  free  growing  specimens  of  any  of  these 
plants.  Pinch  and  otherwise  regulate  the  growths  of 
Fuchsias,  making  cuttings  of  those  of  which  more  plants 
are  wanted  for  late  flowering.  Cuttings  of  all  the  Brug- 
mansias  put  in  now,  and  grown  on  liberally  both  as  to 
soil  and  moisture  when  struck,  will  amply  repay  any 
trouble  bestowed  on  them  by  cultivation.  As  an 
autumn  flowering  plant  few  excel  it  in  its  way,  with 
its  grateful  aroma  and  fine  handsome  flowers. 
H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Stove  Plants.— As  the  days  lengthen,  heat  and 
moisture  may  be  applied  more  freely  to  plants  which 
are  in  free  growth  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  economising 
the  fuel,  retain  as  much  heat  as  possible  by  closing  the 
house  early.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
requiring  attention  is  to  see  that  care  is  always  taken 
to  keep  the  plants  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart 
to  prevent  drawing.  Potting,  training,  and  shading, 
when  necessary,  will  be  the  principal  work  for 
some  time.  Some  of  the  plants  will  now  require  a 
liberal  shift  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Plants 
potted  some  few  weeks  since  will  now  have  taken  to  their 
shift  ;  therefore  place  them  in  situations  where  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  light  and  ventilation, 
and  syringe  freely  with  clear  tepid  water.  When  size  and 
rapid  growth  is  the  object  apply  liquid  manure  and  other 
stimulants.  As  soon  as  the  Achimenes  placed  in  heat 
show  indications  of  growth,  proceed  with  the  potting 
of  the  number  required,  putting  10  or  12  tubers  in  a  pot 
or  shallow  plan.  The  various  kinds  of  stove  annuals 
should  now  be  sown  and  potted  on  as  they  increase  in 
size.  Propagating  by  cuttings,  leaves,  &c,  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay  ;  for  cuttings  the  wood 
selected  should  be  short-jointed,  somewhat  mature, 
and  for  plants  in  an  active  state  possessing  leaves  per- 
fectly developed,  the  due  care  of  the  leaf,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  is  the  great  object.  This  should  never 
be  allowed  to  flag  or  droop  from  the  time  it  is  taken 
from  the  mother  plant,  hence  the  propriety  of  using 
striking  glasses.  In  making  cuttings  the  more  sound 
healthy  leaves  that  can  be  retained  the  better,  provided 
they  can  be  carefully  preserved.  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
&c,  that  are  freely  increased  by  their  leaves,  require 
only  to  be  guarded  from  excessive  moisture.  E.  Bennett, 
Hatfield,  Herts. 

Orchids. — Raise  the  temperature  by  night  in  the 
Cattleya  and  Dendrobium  houses  to  about  650,  rising 
to  70°  by  fire-heat  during  the  day.  Give  air  as  freely  as 
possible,  but  allow  the  heat  to  rise  about  from  50  to 
io°  higher  with  sunshine.  Give  air  sufficient  to  keep 
the  thermometer  from  rising  about  850.  Water  Den- 
drobiums  and  Cattleyas  very  carefully,  as  they  will 
not  require  much  water  at  the  roots  yet,  but  Aerides, 
Va?idas,  Odontoglossums ,  Huntleyas,  Jlfaxillariaj, 
Miltonias,  Cypripediums,  Sobralias,  A  rpophyllums, 
Pescatoreas,  and  the  serrated  section  of  Oncidiums  will 
require  to  be  kept  always  wet.  Finish  the  potting  of 
all  Orchids  as  soon  as  possible.  Calanthes  may  now  be 
potted,  using  good  peat,  sand  and  cowdung.  Look 
well  over  the  plants  for  any  signs  of  thrips  ;  if  any  is 
found,  fumigate  at  once.  Sprinkle  water  about  the 
stages  and  path  twice  a  day  in  dull  weather,  and  three 
times  in  hot  sunny  weather.  Allow  Lcelia  autumnalis 
and  its  near  congeners  to  have  a  good  supply  of  direct 
sunshine.  I  do  not  think  any  amount  of  sunlight  will 
hurt  any  of  the  Mexican  Orchids.  I  advise  their  being 
put  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  house  should  not 
go  above  90°,  and  always  ventilate  freely  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  rises  above  6o°.  William  Denning, 
Norbifony  Surrey. 

Forcing-house. — Bulbs  that  are  intended  for  late 
work  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  plunged  up  to  the 
rim  of  their  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  cold  frames  ;  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  The  lights  may 
be  taken  off  in  fine  weather,  and,  unless  the  glass 
indicates  frost,  a  little  air  should  be  left  on  the  luck 
when  the  lights  are  on  the  frame.  In  this  way  fine 
strong  plants  will  be  obtained,  that  will  withstand  the 
slrong  sun  usunlly  experienced  in  April.  Those  pots  of 
Ixias  that  have  been  in  cold  frames  all  winter  will  now 
be  on  the  move,  if  put  where  they  can  get  all  the  sun 
possible,  and  kept  near  the  glass,  some  will  not  be 
long  in  showing  flowers,  which  arc  invaluable  !<>i 
cutting.  A  few  of  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
that  are  swelling  their  buds,  if  wanted  soon,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  being  placed  in  a  higher 
temperature,     with      frequent     syringing      oveme;*! 


freely ;  also  Veitchianum,  multiflorum,  Edgworthii, 
and  many  others.  When  Primula  cortusoides  amana 
and  P.  alba  are  beginning  to  grow,  if  in  pots,  let  them 
have  a  shift  into  good  rich  compost,  replacing  them  in 
a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass — giving  all  the  air 
possible,  and  attending  to  them  regularly  with  water ; 
when  showing  bloom  a  little  manure-water  will  be 
beneficial.  A  sharp  look-out  now  must  be  kept  to  see 
that  nothing  is  neglected  in  the  way  of  cuttings,  and 
forwarding  all  plants  intended  for  early  autumn  decora- 
tion, as  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  now  is  worth  double 
that  time  a  little  further  on.   A.  H.y  Thoresby,  Notts. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  6v. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — The  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are 
mostly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  spring  bedding, 
and   many   of  them   are    now   in    flower,   or   rapidly 
approaching  that  condition.     Their  season  of  beauty, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  necessarily  some- 
what   restricted,    not    altogether   on    account   of  the 
transient  nature  of  some  of  the  plants  themselves,  but 
because  of  the  limited  period  that  can  be  allowed  them 
to  occupy  the   flower  beds,  which   they  must  neces- 
sarily resign  to  their  summer  successors  soon  after  the 
middle  of  May,  so  that  the  season  for  display  of  spring 
bedding  plants  in  the  parterre  may  be  considered  as 
commencing  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  ending 
about  the  middle  of  May,  or  soon  after  that  period. 
But  the  month  which  has  just  closed  has  been,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  few  days,  of  so  cold  and  sun- 
less a  character   as   to   very   considerably  retard    the 
development  of  most   of   our   finest  spring    flowering 
plants.     Where,  however,  the  system  of  spring  bedding 
is  pursued  with  success,  the  parterre  will  ere  long  be 
gay  with  floral  beauty.     In  the  herbaceous  ground  the 
various  sorts  of  Phloxes  may  now  be  planted,  also  Pent- 
stemons  of  sorts.     The  above-named  tribes  of  plants 
have  within  the  last  few  years  been  very  greatly  im- 
proved, and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  collection  in 
pots  in  cold  pits  or  frames  during  the  winter,  as  if  left 
in  the  border,   more  particularly  as  regards  the  Pent* 
stemons,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  perish.     Plants  of  the 
beautiful  Dielytra  spectabilis  should  have  a  slight  pro- 
tectionwhen  there  are  indications  of  frost,  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  be   disfigured.      Hardy  Annuals  of  all 
kinds  may  now  be  sown  either  under  glass  in  a  gentle 
heat,  to  be  in  due  time  transplanted  to  where  they  may 
be  required,  or  they  may  be  at  once  sown  in  the  open 
air  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.      The  various 
sorts  of  German  Asters  are  generally  found  to  succeed 
best  when  sown  about  the  beginning  of  this  month  in  a 
mild  heat,  afterwards  to  be  pricked  into  boxes  or  seed- 
pans,  gradually  hardened  off,  and   finally  planted  out 
in   the    open   air   about   the    middle   of    May.     The 
Tropa-olum  aduncum,  or  Canary  Flower,  is  a  favourite 
climbing  annual  plant,  and  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
exceedingly  useful  in  forming  a  sort  of  screen  or  hedge 
to    temporarily  divide   portions  of  the  grounds  from 
others.     It  may  be  sown  now  under  glass,  and  after- 
wards be  transplanted  to   where  it  may  be  required  ; 
but  I  have  always  found  it  to  succeed  best  when  sown  in 
the  open  air  during  the  first  week  of  the  present  month. 
It  should  be  sown   about  i£  or  2  inches  deep,  and 
should  be  securely  staked  like  tall  Peas,  as  it  will  grow 
12  or  more  feet  high.     A  pleasing  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  mixing  with  the  seeds  a  portion  of  Sweet 
Peas  of    various   sorts,    and   the    Convolvulus   major, 
although    the    Trop^olum  will   generally,    before   the 
season  is  over,  overpower  the  two  latter  named  species. 
The  Rock   Garden   and  Hardy  Fernery   should  now 
have  the  necessary  attention  they  may  require,  such  as 
forking  up  and  enriching  the  soil,  removing  everything 
in  the  shape  of  weeds  and  litter,   adding  fresh  compost 
wherever  it  may  be  found  necessary,  &c.     In  the  first- 
named  department  various  species  of  hardy  succulents 
and  hardy  alpine  plants  of  many  sorts  may  now  be 
planted  out.    Also  Yuccas  of  various  kinds.    The  Bam- 
bitsa  Fortunei  and  Skimmia  japonua  are  both  useful  as 
rock  plants,    and  are   both   perfectly   hardy.     In  the 
hardy   fernery    it   is   always  advisable   to   allow    the 
plants  to  have  the  natural  protection  of  their  decaying 
fronds  during  the  winter  months.     But  this  should  all 
be   cleared    off  now,    and    the   surface    soil    be    re- 
freshed,   weeds    eradicated,     and     deficiencies    made 
good  by  plants  in  pots,  which  may  have  been  wintered 
in    pits    or    frames.       In  most  localities   many    inte- 
resting varieties  of  Ferns  can  at  the  present  season  be 
collected  from  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  &c.     Con- 
tinue to  gradually  harden   off  bedding   plants   of  all 
sorts ;  and  some  species,  such  as  the  Verbena,  can  still 
be  increased  if  required.     Alternanthera  amcena,    &c., 
if  kept    in    a   brisk    bottom-heat,    will    still   continue 
to   produce   cuttings  which    will    now    root    quickly. 
Where  it  may  be  intended  to  use  Garden  Beet  as  an 
edging  to  flower  beds,  or  as  lines  in  ribbon  borders, 
the  seed  should  now  be  sown  where  ll  ma)  be  requiri  d, 
mill   should,  when   large  enough,  be  thinned  out  lo  a 
distance  of  4  or  5  inches  from  plant  to  plant  ;  and  there 
11.    certainly  few,   if  any,  daxlofbliaged    plant-  which 
will  In- found  to  surpass  in  richness  of  colour,  or  which 
appear  better  Suited  to  the  purpose  in  view  than  some 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  this  culinary  plant.     The  rich 
metallic  hue  of  its  ample  foliage  harmonises  so  well 
wiih    the    Centaureas    and    the  Golden    leather    Pyre- 


thrums,  and  with  flowering  plants  generally,  and  alto- 

_.  I  gether  seems  to  be  so  much   at  home  in  the  flower 

Countess   of  Haddington    ia   good,  as  i°   forces  very 'garden,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be   identified  as  a 
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desirable  accompaniment  to  cold  me.it,  or  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  salad-bowl.  P.  Grieve,  Clifford, 
Bury  St.  Edmund 's. 

Alpine  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Spring 
flowers  are  now  becoming  plentiful  out-of-doors,  and 
the  general  keeping  of  the  department  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  gay  colours  and  neat  habit  of  the 
various  small  but  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  hardy 
flower  garden  which  appear  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Sei/las,  Saxifrages,  Irises,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Hepatieas,  Primroses,  may  be  instanced  as  the  kinds  of 
flo.ver>  which  may  be  found  abundantly  blooming  now 
and  onwards  during  the  month,  and  a  little  care  be- 
stowed on  them  in  giving  shelter  from  sharp  frosts  and 
destructive  winds  and  showers,  will  be  well  repaid  by 
the  prolonged  duration  and  freshness  of  the  blossoms. 
All  protecting  material  of  a  rough  littery  nature  that 
may  have  been  employed  during  winter  should  be 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the 
plants  stirred  up  and  cleaned  with  hoe  and  rake. 
Raking  after  hoeing  is  objectionable  in  our  opinion, 
especially  in  heavy  binding  soils,  but  at  this  season  of 
the  year  there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  loose  filth  to 
remove  from  the  surface  and  levelling  to  do  which  are 
best  done  by  the  rake.  Look  over  all  beds  and  borders 
and  rockwork,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  where 
deaths  may  have  occurred  during  winter,  and  make 
them  good.  Store  plants  of  the  same  or  other  kinds 
m:iy  be  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  all  surplus  of 
these  should  be  turned  out  into  permanent  quarters 
after  they  are  fully  inured  to  the  outer  air  by  a  free 
exposure  night  and  day.  All  auxiliary  flo  vers,  such 
as  Pinks,  Picotees,  Carnations,  &c.,  should  be  planted 
out  as  early  as  possible  after  being  well  hardened  off. 
Sow  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  to  succeed  the 
former  class  sown  in  autumn.  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
Lupines,  and  many  other  plants  of  strong  and  many- 
stemmed  habit  of  growth  should  now  be  thinned  out 
as  they  show  themselves  above  ground,  taking  away 
the  weakest  and  leaving  the  strongest  to  flower.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  many  of  these  vigorous 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  may  be  lifted  and  replanted 
with  the  purpose  ol  checking  their  growth  and  causing 
a  succession  of  flowers.  Part,  for  instance,  of  the 
Delphiniums  in  a  collection  when  so  treated  succeed 
those  that  are  left  undisturbed.  Get  stakes  fixed  in 
suitable  positions  for  tying  a  1  straggling,  weak,  or 
heavy  plants  in  da*  time  so  as  to  keep  all  trim  and 
safe.  Ventilate  freely  fr  mass  or  pits  conta'ning  alpines, 
an. I  give  water  in  plenty  to  all  pot  plants  that 
are  well  started  to  grow.  Shade  slightly  all 
shade-loving  sorts,  keeping  them  by  themselves,  the 
better  to  attend  to  their  wants  i  1  this  respect.  The 
propagation  of  all  hardy  flowers  that  offer  cuttings  at 
this  season  may  be  continued  till  stock  is  fully  made  up, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  dividing 
many  fibrous-rooted  sorts.  Sow  seeds  of  hardy  her- 
baceous and  alpine  plants  in  the  open  ground  on  an 
eastern  or  western  aspect.  Sow  in  drills,  and  cover 
with  light  rich  soil  sifted  fine.  Prick  off  seedlings  that 
have  been  raised  under  glass  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  ;  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  keep  them 
close  till  they  begin  to  grow  afterwards,  giving  them 
more  light  and  air,  and  hardening  them  off  gradually. 
William  Sutherland,  Kturaiefidd  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines.  —  In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  young  plants  in  pots  in  the  last  Pine 
Calendar,  I  alluded  to  March  as  being  an  important 
period,  when  the  suckers  should  be  started  which  are 
intended  to  make  plants  and  provide  a  supply  of  fruit 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  If  these  suckers 
were  started  at  the  beginning  of  March,  as  advised, 
they  will  now  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  shifted  into 
the  fruiting  pots.  The  operation  should  not  be  delayed, 
as  the  roots  widl  soon  become  matted,  which  will  be 
rather  detrimental.  Use  10  and  12  inch  p)ts  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  Drain  the  pots  with  crocks  an  inch 
deep.  The  soil  should  consist  of  the  fibrous  part  of 
rather  strong  loam  in  good  sized  lumps,  which  should 
be  moderately  dry.  Pot  the  plants  firmly,  but  see  that 
they  are  moist  at  that  time.  Plants  which  are  very 
dry  should  have  the  ball  immersed  in  tepid  water  until 
the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  saturated.  After  they 
are  potted  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  an  inch  of 
decomposed  manure  which  is  free  from  worms.  An 
old  Mushroom-bed  is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
These  plants  will  have  the  advantage  of  making  growth 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  should  have 
sufficient  space  between  them  to  prevent  them  drawing 
up  weakly,  a  slight  shading  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
with  an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead  at  closing  time, 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Ventilate  and  keep  the  tempe- 
ratures as  detailed  for  the  autumn  suckers  in  the  last 
Pine  Calendar.  The  best  variety  for  early  summer 
fruiting  is  the  Queen,  which  is  still  unsurpassed  in 
quality  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Continue 
the  temperatures,  &c,  to  fruiting  plants  as  before 
aivised.  When  the  flowering  process  is  complete  they 
should  be  lightly  syringed  overhead  about  once  a  week. 
Geo.   T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Melons  now  in  flower 
should  be  carefully  fertilised,  and  the  finest  "  shows  " 
only  selected  for  the  operation.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  crop  is  set,  remove  all  superfluous  fruit 
and  male  blossoms,  and  pinch  back  at  one  joint  beyond 
each  fruit    that  is    left.      The  greatest  care  should 


be  exercised  not  to  injure  in  any  way  the  foliage, 
the  loss  of  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  flavourless  fruit. 
Increase  the  moisture,  and  give  occasional  waterings  of 
liquid  manure  ;  a  little  put  in  the  evaporating-pans 
is  very  beneficial.  To  Melons  in  frames  add  new 
linings  as  soon  as  the  heat  shows  signs  of  declining. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  plants  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
joint,  and  they  will  at  once  throw  out  fruit-bearing 
laterals,  which  imy  be  trained  in  any  direction  accord- 
ing to  space.  Air  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to 
induce  a  sturdy  fruitful  growth,  and  sprinkle  overhead 
when  closing  up  in  sunny  weather.  Cucumbers  from 
this  date  will  give  little  trouble,  provided  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  good  soil  at  command,  and  they  are  kept  free 
from  insects.  Give  a  mulching  of  rotten  dung  and  loam 
to  those  in  full  bearing  in  houses,  and  do  not  impoverish 
by  over-cropping.  To  prevent  this,  thin  out  the  fruit 
and  sublaterals,  and  let  every  leaf  and  shoot  be  exposed 
to  light  and  air.  Plants  in  frames  will  now  require 
daily  attention  in  training  and  regulating  the  shoots, 
and  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  ridge  as  required.  From 
now  onwards  many  crops  of  promising  Cucumbers  are 
annually  lost  by  scorching  through  neglect  of  early 
airing  on  sunny  mornings  ;  therefore,  give  air  betimes. 
All  kinds  of  ridge  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  &c,  should 
now  be  sown  in  gentle  heat,  and  grown  on  sturdily, 
preparatory  to  turning  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
W.  Wddsmith,  Heekfield,  Hants. 

The  Orchard-house. — No  more  favourable 
weather  could  be  experienced  for  orchard-houses  than 
that  which  we  have  lately  had.  Clear  warm  sunshine, 
with  a  fine  bracing  atmosphere — that  is  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  setting  of  fruit  blossoms,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  had.  Where  the  blossoms  are  not  yet 
set,  admit  plenty  of  air,  but  avoid  cold  currents  ;  where 
the  blossoms  are  fairly  set,  and  the  petals  are  beginning 
to  fall,  maintain  a  somewhat  closer  and  more  humid 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  grow  gently. 
In  warm  weather  syringe  gently  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  warm  mornings  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  If 
cold  and  dull,  do  not  syringe  much,  but  keep  a  drier 
atmosphere,  as  moisture  tends  still  further  to  lower  the 
temperature.  It  is  well  to  try  by  all  means  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  young  fruit  as  soon  as  set ;  so  that  in 
cold  weather,  if  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  applied, 
so  much  the  better.  A  few  years  ago  almost  the  entire 
crop  of  Peaches  in  unheated  houses  was  lost  through 
a  long  period  of  stagnation  immediately  after  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  Water  carefully  all  pot  plants  until  the 
roots  get  thoroughly  into  action.  Watch  attentively 
for  the  first  appearance  of  green  or  black  fly,  and 
fumigate,  or  dust  with  tobacco  powder,  at  once. 
Disbud  partially  the  most  forward  shoots,  taking  off  a 
few  of  the  most  useless  at  first,  and  proceeding  gradually 
as  they  grow.  B.,  Middlesex. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Everything  outdoors  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  very 
backward  state,  owing  to  the  dull,  cold,  changeable 
weather  of  the  past  two  months.  Strawberries  have, 
I  fear,  suffered  from  the  severe  frosts,  particularly  the 
more  tender  kinds  ;  the  plants  were  in  a  bad  state  to 
resist  the  frost,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the  autumn 
and  winter.  The  blossom-buds  of  Pears  have,  I  hear, 
sifTered  on  trees  in  open  grounds.  Every  attention 
should  now  be  paid  to  the  protection  of  wall  trees,  not 
only  whilst  they  are  in  bloom  but  also  for  some  time 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  as  a  few  nights'  hard  frost  would 
check  the  flow  of  sap  to  such  a  degree  as  to  starve  the 
embryo  fruit,  much  of  which  would  in  consequence  fall 
off  at  a  later  period.  The  winter  coverings  of  fruit 
trees  may  now  be  entirely  removed  unless  the  weather 
continues  severe,  in  which  case  they  had  better  remain 
on  a  week  or  two  longer.  The  grafting  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  may  still  be  done,  but  the  work 
should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  Head 
back  all  newly  planted  trees,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
mulch  well  about  the  roots  and  water  in  dry  weather. 
In  the  case  of  late  planted  trees  it  is  very  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  watering  of  them  in  dry  weather,  but 
autumn-planted  trees  will  not  for  the  present  require 
watering,  especially  after  the  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter.  Raspberry  canes  should  now  be  securely  tied 
to  the  wires,  the  autumn-bearing  ones  being  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  When  the  land 
is  dry,  dig,  dress,  and  clean  all  fruit  tree  borders,  and 
in  dry  weather  run  the  hoe  frequently  over  the  ground, 
to  loosen  the  surface  and  destroy  weeds.  Clean  and 
dress  Strawberries,  and  then  run  the  hoe  between  the 
rows  ;  this  is  a  good  time  to  put  some  straw  about  the 
plants,  it  will  get  settled  before  the  fruits  get  set.  When 
the  strawing  is  deferred  until  after  the  fruit  is  set,  con- 
siderable damage  may  be  done  by  handling  the  plant, 
lifting  and  moving  the  trusses  of  fruit,  &c.  M.  Saul, 
Stourton,   Yorkshh  e. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Where  not  already  done,  proceed  with  the  sowing  of 
late  Broccolis,  Kales,  and  Caulijlonvers.  Of  the  latter 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  invaluable  for  late  use,  and 
by  successional  sowings  may  be  had  in  use  up  to 
Christmas.  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  {if  true)  is 
also  a  good  kind,  coming  in  from  November  onwards. 
Seeds  of  Summer  Savory,  Basil,  Knotted  Marjoram,  Sec. , 
may  now  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  and  where 
requisite  new  plantations  of  herbs  may  now  be  made. 
Also  put  in  cuttings  of  Sage,   Savory,  Lavender,   and 


others,  for  a  future  supply  of  young  plants.  Tarragon 
is  a  herb  extensively  called  for  in  some  establishments, 
and  it  is  not  always  found  to  grow  readily ;  on  cold 
soils  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or 
west  wall,  and  not  to  disturb  the  plants  more  than  can 
be  avoided.  Offsets  or  suckers  of  Globe  Artichokes 
may  now  be  planted  on  well-manured  ground,  for  an 
autumn  supply  ;  plant  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and 
3  feet  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  but  to  prevent 
any  failures  we  usually  put  in  two  suckers  to  each  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  removing  the  worst  when  well 
established.  The  old  stools  should  also  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  three  to  four  of  the  best  heads  to  each.  Early 
sown  Peas  will  now  require  attention  to  earthing  up 
and  staking  ;  where  practicable  use  sticks  at  least  a 
foot  longer  than  the  specified  height,  as  in  a  moist 
season  the  Peas  frequently  overgrow  the  sticks  and 
become  matted  together.  As  the  crops  of  Kales, 
early  Broccoli,  &c,  become  exhausted,  remove  the 
stalks,  and  dig  or  trench  the  ground  for  late  crops  of 
Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Sec.  Late  kinds  of  Broccoli  come 
off  in  good  time  for  planting  out  first  crops  of  Celery. 
In  the  forcing  department  advantage  maybe  taken  of  a 
mild  day  to  transfer  the  more  forward  plants  of  spring- 
sown  Lettuces  and  Caulificnvers,  from  frames  to  the  open 
ground.  Potatos  in  frames  or  pits  should  have  the 
lights  drawn  off  during  fine  days.  Tomatos  and  Capsi- 
cums may  be  potted  on  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
Sow  Basil  for  main  crop  in  pans,  to  be  afterwards 
planted  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  Look  after  Seakale, 
which  will  now  require  nothing  more  than  a  sufficient 
covering  to  perfect  the  blanching.  Continue  to  prick 
out  Celery  from  seed-pans,  and  make  a  sowing  on  a 
slight  hotbed  for  a  main  crop.  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Gourds  may  also  be  sown  at 
once,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  strong  for  planting  under 
hand-glasses  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  May. 
W.  Cox,  Great  Malvern,   Worcestershire. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,   LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  ArRiL  2,  1873. 
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27. — Cloudy  and   densely   foggy  in  morning:  cloudless  and 

very  fine  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
28. — Foggy  morning;   brilliantly  fine  afterwards;  generally 

cloudless. 
29. — Dense  fog  till  nearly   noon.     Cloudless  and  fine  after- 
wards. 
30,— Very  fine  in  morn'ng  and  afternoon.    Overcast  and  rain 

fell  at  night. 
31.— Generally  cloudy.     A  little  rain  fell  at  times. 
1. — Light  clouds  present  generally.     Very  fine, 
a.— Very  fine.    A  little  thin  cloud  at  times     Slight  fog. 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  Young  Beginner.  For  information  concerning 
Mr.  D.  Thomson's  excellent  book,  see  p.  367.  It  does 
not  include  vegetable  culture,  for  which  you  may  con- 
sult Glenny's  Handbook  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Garden.  They  can  be  ordered  through  any  book- 
seller. 

Diseased  Vines:  A.  Joknson.  We  have  carefully 
examined  your  Vine  roots,  and  do  not  find  a  trace  of 
Phylloxera.  Indeed,  they  are  precisely  in  the  state  of 
those  which  were  spoken  of  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19,  and  were 
recently  described  by  Professor  West  wood  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  M,  jf.  B. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Mrs.  Bartlett.  1,  Adiantum  peda- 
tum  ;  2,  imperfect,  perhaps  A.  afnne  ;  3,  Goniophle- 
bium  appendiculatum  ;  4,  Pleopeltis  Billardieri. — 
W.  G,  Cork.  1,  Rivina  humilis  ;  2,  some  Melastomad; 
send  it  in  flower;  3,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla ;  4, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  5,  Pteris  argyrea  ;  6,  Adian- 
tum hispidulum.  —  R.  T.  S.  1,  Clematis  nepalensis 
apparently.  Can  you  send  specimens  to  reach  us  quite 
fresh  ?  What  treatment  has  it  received  ?  2,  Ruscus 
androgynus,  a  fine  evergreen  greenhouse  climber,  re- 
quiring plenty  of  space.  The  flowers  come  at  the  edges 
of  the  leaf-like  organs.—  R.  N.  Sparmannia  africana,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1790  by  Dr.  A.  Sparmann,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  who  went  with  Capt.  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world.— 5.  B.  D.  One  of  the  hose-m- 
hose  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose.— A*.  P.  Imanto- 
phyllum  miniatum,  a  plant  which    does  well  in  a  cool 
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stove.  Wood's  Tourist's  Flora  is  the  best  work  we 
know  of,  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

Melons  :  A.  O.  Yes  ;  Melons  can  be  grown  in  a  vinery 
in  pots  ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  good  position  for  them, 
or  a  practice  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Vines,  they 
are  so  subject  to  red-spider  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Andrew  Murray  :  C.  P.  We  believe  that  the 
ship  in  which  Mr.  Murray  sailed  preceded  the  ill-fated 
Atlantic. 

Peaches  :  P.  P.  P.  They  are  hermaphrodites.  If  the 
flowers  are  properly  developed,  you  will  find  the  pistils 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  stamens. 

Vineries:  J.  IV.,  Northampton.  The  dimensions  of 
vineries  must  mainly  be  regulated  by  the  requirements. 
For  early  forcing  we  prefer  "lean-to's" — say  back 
wall,  14  feet  high  ;  front,  2  feet  of  brickwork  and 
z\  feet  of  glass  ;  width,  15  feet.  For  late  Grapes  we 
prefer  span-roofed  houses,  and  the  larger  the  better — 
say  14  or  15  feet  high,  and  18  or  20  feet  wide,  glass  to 
within  1  foot  of  ground.  Plant  your  Vines  inside,  about 
1  foot  from  front  wall,  the  walls  being  on  arches,  to 
allow  the  roots  to  get  outside.  Place  your  hot-water 
pipes  close  to  front  wall,  between  the  Vines  and  wall. 
You  should  consult  Thomson's  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Vine. 

Vines:  A.  O.  It  is  not  advisable  or  requisite  to  syringe 
Vines  overhead  after  they  have  come  into  leaf  ;  main- 
tain a  humid  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  husband 
the  sun-heat  as  much  as  possible  to  make  up  for  your 
lack  of  artificial  heat. 


Communications  Received.— J.  G.  B.— D.  T.  F.— R.  A  P  — 
R.  B.-J.  G.— J.  N.-W.  F.  R-— Ignoramus.— W.  F.  B.— 
J.  B.  K.-B.  M.  P.-F.  J.  H.— F.  C.-J.  C.-R.  W.-B.  F. 
-J.  A.  H. 


arftets* 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— April  4. 
Prices  keep  much  the  same,  with  a  better  demand  for 
best  things.     Strawberries  are  coming  in  very  slowly.     A 
few  samples  of  new  Grapes  from  pot  Vines  are  replacing 
the   old  ones.      Continental  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are 
finding    their   way,    such  as    Asparagus,    new   Carrots, 
Cauliflowers,  Salading,  Artichokes,  and  French  Beans. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Apples,  p.  I  sieve  ..  3  oto  5  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  .  8  o — 16  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ..15  0—35  o 


Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 


4  o —  8  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

Oranges,  p.  100  ..  4  oto  8  6 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  o — 12  o 
Pine-apples,  per  lb,  .  6  o— 10  o 
Strawberries,' per  oz.  1  o —  2  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15  o — 30  o 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do. . . 
Beet,  per  dor. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. , . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish.p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Potatos — Round, 


Vegetables 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


1  o —  3  o 

0  o —  1  o 

1  3 —  s  o 


..—06 
a  o —  6  o 
1  o —  2  o 

1  o —  3  o 

2  o —  3  o 
o  2 —  o  4 
30—50 

O    2 —    O    4 

ioj.  to  145.  per  cwt, 


Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p,  lb... 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsify,  per  bun. 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  \  sieve. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  per  bunch  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

1  oto  2  o 
20-30 

2  o —  3  o 

50—66 

o  6 —  o  9 
. .  —  10 
06—08 
o  6 —  1  o 

0  6 —  1  o 
.  -  —  20 

1  6—  3  6 
o  6-   .. 
26—36 

2  o —  4  o 
o  3—  •  4 


to  1 2 s.  do. 


Kidneys,  9$.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Cai nations,  per  doz, 
Epiphyllum,  perdoz 

blooms 
G  ndenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

:-prays 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  ..  do. 
Dracsena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis..     do. 
Erica.in  variety, 

from  . .     do. 

Fuchsia        . .     do. 


Cut  F 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  oto  4  o 
1  6 —  4  o 
1  6 —  3  o 

1  o —  1  6 
3  o —  6  o 

..—06 


,  Hyacinths,    Roman, 

!      p.  doz 

I  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

1      p.  doz.  sprays 

,  Mignonette,  12  bun. 

Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 
p.  12  sprays 

Roses,  p.  doz. 
I  Violets,  p.  12  bun... 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  6  to  5  o 
6  o — 12  o 
9  o — 12  o 
9  0—18  o 


-36  o 
-24  o 


12  o — 30  o 
12  0—18  o 


Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    .  .p.doz. 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Pelargonium,      do. 

Primula  sinensis  do. 

Spirxa  japonica.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Tulips,  p.doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

1  oto  1  6 

1  o —  2  6 
4  o —  6  o 

0  6 —  1  o 

1  6 —  6  o 

o  6 —  1  o 

s.  d  s.  d. 
6  oto  1 2  o 

6  o —  9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 

18  o — 30  o 
4  o—  6  o 

13  o — 24  o 

4  o —  6  o 
6  o—  q  o 


Save  your  Labour  and  your  Seed  by  Using 

THE    SIDNEY     GARDEN     SEED     SOWER. 
Use  'the    large  size    for  Peas  and    Lawn    Grass    Seed.      Small 
size,  2J.  bd.  each  ;  large  she,  3s.  bd.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 

OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 

and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  71.  Cornhill. 
London.  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


Notice.— Removal  of  Office. 

WJ.  HOLLANDS,  Iron  Merchant  and  Hot 
•  Water  Engineerr,  31.  Bankside.  London,  S.E.,  bees  to 
inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that,  the  Lease  of  the  above 
Premises  havmt;  been  disused  of,  he  lias  REMOVED  his  OFFICE 
in  No.  ia,  SOTJTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  a  few  doors  from 
Siuthwark  Bridge,  where  all  Letters  and  Orders  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  1  March  25. 


UYKlNGhS  and  GARDEN  ENGINES. 
O  The  "Jet  d'Eau,"a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  ofall  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham! 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  15*.  6d.;  No.  3,  181.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  AND  W.  PURSER.  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Trice  Lists  on  application. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works.  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


O.KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

VJ  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  RIVETT,   Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
^- "    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 


J.   G. 


For  particulars,  apply  to 

SMEATON    and    CO., 


Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

{Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  ofall  kinds;    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7.  CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iow.  ;  Petersburg,  bos.  and  Bos.  ;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  301.  and  35$.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS.  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

SCRIM    CANVAS,    ^d.  per  square  yard,  in  1  yard, 
ij^-yard,  and  2-yard  widths. 
GARDEN  MATS,  i2f  to  an.  per  bundle  of  10. 

TANNED  NETTING,  \%d.  p.  yd.,  5  yds.  wide  :  T,d.  p.  yd  ,4yds.  wide. 
HENRY  VAN  AND  CO^i?,  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E 

BROWN'S  FLORAlTSHADING,  a  cheap  material 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom  of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold  by  most  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

NETTING  on  SALE,  for  Greenhouses  and  Garden 
purposes. 
J.  RIGBY  and  CO.,  63,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  1,  a,  3,  and  4  vard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES.  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.,  376,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NETTING^for- FRUIT^TREESrSEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  Ac— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &o,  2  yards  wide, 
3<J.  per  vard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  :  4  yards  wide,  bd.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  a  yards  wide,  bd.  ner  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  is.  per  yard ;  3^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  bd.  per  yard  Also 
TIFFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  13,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


A  JOBBING  BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a 
good  neighbourhood,  with  suitable  Premises,  held  on   Lease,  at 
a  low  Rent. 

A.  B.,  Westlake  Cottage,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  W. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  West   End,   to  be  SOLD, 
first-class,  best  position,  and  old  established  ;  last  year's  takings 
between  £3000  and  £4000.     Ill  health  the  sole  cause  of  leaving. 
FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Ilrompton  Road,  S.W. 


To  Market  Growers  and  Others. 

EAST  SUSSEX,  CLOSE  to  a  STATION  and   MARKET  TOWN. 

A  CAPITAL  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS  to  be  LET,  at 
a  moderate  Rental.  The  Nursery  has  been  specially  estab- 
lished for  Growing  Cut  Blooms  for  Covent  Garden,  and  comprises 
Two  Acres  of  Land,  5000  feet  of  Glass  recently  erected.  Stock  at  a 
Valuation. 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Leytonstonr.  K. 


PROTHEROE     AND     MORRIS'      REGISTER     of 
NURSERIES,  FARMS,  and    MARKET   GARDENS,  &c,  to 
be  LET  or  SOLD  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.     Any  one  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  medium  can  do  so  free  of  any  charge. 
Messrs.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Leytonstonc,  E. 

MR.    H.    M.    KETTELWELL,  22,    King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W  C,  wishes  to  notify  that  he  is  willing  to 
CONDUCT    SALES   of   REDDING    and    other    PLANTS    in   the 

Country  on  favourable  terms,  for  which  apply. 


Surplus  Bedding  Stock. 

SALES  of  BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c,  are  held  at 
KETTELWELL'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  aa,  King  Street. 
Covent  r.arden,  W  C,  and  offer  a  ready  means  of  DISPOSING  of 
SURPLUS  STOCK.   Terms  ol  the  Auctioneer. 


To  the  Trade. 
QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  33.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  aent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

It.  M.  KETTELWELL,  ,j,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Picotees,  Carnations, 

And  PINKS,  COLLECTION  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  &c  ;  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES.  EVERGREENS,  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 
FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

MR.  H.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by    AUCTION,    at    his     Rooms,    22,    Kins    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  April  10,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock. 
Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  W.C. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  3963,-Ftrst-class  Imported  and  Established 

ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  18,  Kinc  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  April  5,  at  half-past  iz  o'Clock  precisely,  Three  Small 
COLLECTIONS  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  many 
rare  and  valuable  sorts.  Also  an  importation  of  ORCHI DS,  collected 
by  M.  Roczl  in  February  last,  and  have  arrived  in  very  fine  condition, 
comprising  430  fine  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  Roezlii,  Reichenb  .  ana 
850  splendid  plants  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  a  small  importation  of  Vanda 
Roxburghii,  &c. 

Onview  the  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3965  —Hardy  Plants  and  BulbB. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  q,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  choice 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS,  FRUIT  TREES,  1000 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES.  Specimen  CONIFERS,  HERBA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES, 
t^MirNrtiLi  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  RUSTIC  GARDEN 
WORK,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

IMPORTANT  to  FLORISTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 
[by  order  of  the  mortgagee.] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  been 
favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION  (if  not  previously  disposed  of  privately),  on  the  Premises, 
or,  WEDNESDAY.  May  7. at  12  for  1  o'Clock  precisely,  a  VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD  PLOT  of  LAND,  known  as  the  PERSEVERANCE 
NURSERY,  and  situate  in  the  Lytton  Road.  New  Barnet,  Herts, 
close  to  the  Barnet  Station,  having  a  frontage  of  140  feet,  by  a  depth  of 
about  220  feet,  with  the  erections  of  Three  Greeenhouses,  Pits,  also 
many  thousands  of  well-grown  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  a 
useful  grey  Gelding,  Vans,  Cart,  and  Utensils-in-Trade  The  Free- 
hold Land  will  be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  the  sale  of  the  Plants  in  Pots 
(arranged  in  lots,  to  suit  the  Trade  as  well  as  private  buyers),  together 
with  the  Glass  Erections  and  Utensils-in-Trade,  will  immediately 
follow. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
of  Messrs  JNO.  AND  L  R.  WRIGHT,  Solicitors,  25,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Manchester.— The  Manley  Hall  Collection  ■ 

Of   ORCHIDS,    PALMS,    STOVE   and    FOLIAGE    PLANTS, 
Specimen  ERICAS,  and  GLE1CHENIAS. 

C1  APES,  DUNN  and  CO.  have  the  honour  to  announce 
)  that  they  have  received  instructions  from  Sam  Mendel.  Esq.,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manley  Hall,  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY.  April  7,  8.  o,  and  10,  and  on 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  April  15,  16,  and 
17,  the  week  following,  commencing  each  day  at  half-past  ti  for 
t2  o'Clock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  rare  and  important  prize  Specimen 
Plants.  Catalogues,  admitting  one  person  to  the  View  and  Sale, 
price  is.  each,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  at  the  Hall,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  or 
<->n  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester. 

May  be  publicly  viewed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  to  4  o'Clock. 

The  Orchids  will  be  comprised  in  the  first  week's  Sale,  and  the 
Stove  Plants.  &c.  in  the  second  week. 

N.B.  Manley  Hall  is  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Eschanps,  and  the  nearest  railway  station  is  Old  Trafford, 
about  haff-a  mile  distant,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Junction  line. 


Havering  Parle,  near  Romford,  Essex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  EXHIBITORS, 
and  OTHERS. 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  CHOICE  and 
VALUABLE     COLLECTION     of     SPECIMEN     ORCHIDS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 

MR.  ERASER  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.  (who  has  decided  to  extend  the 
Cultivation  or  Fruits),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY. 
May  1,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS,  comprising  magnificent  young  healthy  Azaleas.  Orchids, 
Cape  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Ferns, 
Lycopodiums.  and  other  carefully  selected  and  choice  Exotics ;  also 
two  capital  Covered  Vans,  arranged  cxpresily  for  the  conveyance  of 
Plants  to  Exhibitions. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  BONES,  Head  Gardener,  on  the  Premises;  Esttx  Ttmtt 
Office  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Romford,  Essex. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  to  Romford  Station  at  8.35,10.10,11.1*. 
An  Omnibus  will  meet  the  latter  to  convey  intending  purchasers  to 
the  Sale. 

The  Auctioneer  invites  special  attention  to  the  above  splendid 
Collection  of  Plants,  many  of  which  have  obtained  First  Prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
various  Local  Exhibitions.  In  the  Sale  will  be  included  noble  Speci- 
mens of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  20  to  30  heads  of  bloom. 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  others,  the  whole  of  which  are  for  Unreserved 
Sale.  

Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN   CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  April  22,  at  Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross,  the 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS  belonging  to 
Captain  J.  E.  Winnall.  This  large  and  superior  Stock  has  been  care- 
fully bred  during  the  last  13  years  from  the  well-known  Herds  of 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Guilding,  Lo^an,  Pnwlett,  Rich,  and  Woodward, 
and  comprises  about  Ninety  Head  of  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Young 
Hulls,  The  sires  used  have  been  of  the  hightv  fashionable  Bates 
and  Knighllcy  blood — namely,  Duke  of  Cambridge  (15,021),  Duke 
of  Liverpool  (23.766).  Touchstone  (20,086),  Lord  Crasgs  (26,631), 
Cherry  Duke  (25,750).  Baron  Fawsley  (27,936),  and  Lord  Darlington 
2d  (20,096).  Most  of  the  young  Cattle  are  by  the  two  last  sires, 
and  among  the  Cows  will  be  found  specimens  ol  the  favourite 
Carolina,  Fantail,  and  Walnut  tribes,  as  well  as  some  capita)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Strickland  and  Spencer  blood. 

Catalogues  and  IV.Ii^recs  may  be  had  of  CAPTAIN  WINNALL, 
Burton  House,  Ross;  or  of  Jo]|N  THORNTON,  15.  Langham 
Place,  London,  W.  


Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

HIGHLY     IMPORTANT     SALE    of    FIRST-CLASS 
SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  honoured  with  instructions 
from  Colonel  Towneley  to  announce  for  SALE  bv  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  May  1  next,  the  world-renowned  TOWNELEY 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  which  for  years  have  maintained 
an  unrivalled  position  at  the  meetings  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Herd  consists  of  about 
Forty  Head  of  Bulls.  Cows,  and  Heifers,  many  of  them  being  nf  the 
Barmpton  Rose  or  Butterfly  hlood,  so  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after.  Besides  the  Royal 
Prizewinners  at  Oxford.  Wolverhampton,  and  Cardiff,  the  Sale  will 
include  the  American  6th  Maid  of  Oxford.  Waterloo  34th.  British 
Beauty,  the  dam  of  Baron  Oxford's  Beauty,  the  gem  of  the  Manchester 
Royal,  Uld  also  two  own  listen  of  thai  luperb  hnfer ;  one  of  them, 
Oxford  Beauty,  is  the  winner  of  eight  prizes,  and  has  never  been  beaten. 

The  Young  Animals  are  chiefly  by  that  excellent  sire,  Baron  Oxford 
(31,175),  wn"sc  st,,l-'k  in  the  shnwyardi  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 
This  Bull,  and  the  pure  H;itcs  Earl  nf  Thorndale  (^8,521),  arc  now  in 
service,  and  both  will  be  included  in  the  Sale. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigreos,  may  be  had  mi  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Fusion  Square,  London;  or  of  Mr.  J.  CULSHAW, 
Farm  Bailiff,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 
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Notice  to  the  Trade. 

HURST    and    SON    beg    to    state    that     their 
AGRICULTURAL  SEED  LIST  is  now  ready,  and  has  been 
posted  to  all  Customers.     Should  any  not  have  received  it,  they  will 
oblige  by  applying  to 
H  URST  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  6,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London.E.  C. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 

fJ  (post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 

Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•  Trade  special  offers  of  MANGEL  WURZEL,  TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.  All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Cofn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


B 


To  the  Trade.— Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 
OLTON    and    CO.    offer    choice    Stocks     of  :- 

YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  AND  CO  ,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  follouing  kinds,  vir.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  {Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C. ,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  AND  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  EC. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S    RENOVATING   MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
13  lb.  per  acre,  at  8d.  per  lb.),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  26*.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:    their    Names    and 
Derivations  :  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c. 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Wheelers' 

Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture. 


n^HE  natural  result  of  the  present  agitation 
respecting  the  farm  labour  question,  must 
be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  be  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  rearing  stock  rather 
than  cultivating  wheat. 

WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Per- 
manent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  viz.,  T]s.  to  31J.  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash 
and  payment  of  carriage  are  very  favourable 
to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  ON 
GRASSES,  containing  full  particulars  con- 
cerning laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture, 
will  be  forwarded  post  free. 


J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 

SEED  GROWERS,  GLOUCESTER,  and  59, 
MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis ; 
groom's  fee,  is.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successlul  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


Per  Acre. 

2 8 j.  to  30J. 


SH  CARTER'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     ... 

FOR   MEDIUM    SOILS  ...     2&V.  to  30?. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 2Sj.  to  30s. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 
JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature) : — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  It  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  KlERAN,  Esq.,  Ashville,  Ireland. 
"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds. 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds : 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition.' 


CARTER'S 

RENOVATING     MIXTURE 

WILL  SPEEDILY  IMPROVE  DECAYED  OR 
BADLY  FORMED  PASTURES. 

Per  lb,,   gd.       Price  per  cwt.   on  application. 
Sow  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre. 

Evidence   of  Quality. 
From  R.  Wheeler,  Esq.,    Ventnor. 
"  I  had  some  of  your  Renovating  Mixture  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  it  has  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  a 
field  which  never  before  bore  half  a  crop  of  grass." 

"Several  of  my  neighbours  have  wondered  at  the 
enormous  feed  I  have  had  all  the  spring,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  restoring 
their  half  bare  meadows." 


CARTERS 

MIXED  CLOVERS  &  GRASSES 

CALLED  " SEEDS."     FOR  ALTERNATE 
.     HUSBANDRY. 

Per  acre,— J.      d. 

CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS  only,  to 

Lay  One  Year  12    6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  One  Year      ...         ...         ...     14     o 

CLOVERS    and    MIXED   GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Two  Years 17     6 

CLOVERS    and   MIXED    GRASSES, 

to  Lay  Three  or  Four  Years        ...     22    6 

CLOVERS    ONLY,   to  Lay  One  Year       ... 

Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  'and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season —AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  arc  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
23,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S  W. 

rriHE 


LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 


{Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq 


Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 


The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  ail  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE  LAND  LOAN  and  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY  (incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 

1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,  ENCLOSING,  CLEARING,  and  general  im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or  COMPLETION  of  MANSIONS,  STABLES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 

3d, — To  Landowners  generally,  to  enable  them  to  Subscribe  for 
Shares  in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE  CANALS  which  will  beneficially  affect  their 
Estates. 

4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 

5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 
The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 

Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  alt  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 

Messrs.    RAWLENCE   and   SQUAREY,  22,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.  W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 

AND    CO.,    Solicitors,    6,    Old     Jewry,    London,    E.C;    of    Messrs. 

GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,  W.S.,  8iA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ATH     and     WEST    of     ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

(Established  1777),  and 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  at  PLY- 
MOUTH,  JUNE  3,  3,  4.  5  and  6,  1873. 

President—  The  Rt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of 
Mount-Edgcumde. 

STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  EN- 
TRIES CLOSE  APRIL  9;  POUL- 
TRY, MAY  12. 

Prize    Sheets,     and    Forms    of    Entry 

forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

JOSIAH  GOODWIN, 

4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 

\*  For  the  Arts  Department  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
E.  R.  M  DAW,  Rider. 


jy  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 

"■"*'      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

ia,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


<®"  NOTICE  to  ADVERTISERS.— FRIDAY' 
April  11,  being  Good  Friday,  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,"  for  that 
week,  wiil  be  published  on  Thursday,  atzp.m. 

Advertisements  for  that  week  must  reach  the 
Office  not  later  than  Wednesday  Morning. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1873. 


MEETINGS.  FOR  THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 
("London    Farmejs'    Club    (Mr     J.    K 


Monday,    April    7 


Fowler 
on     Steam     Cultivation),     at     the    Salisbury 
I      Hotel— 6  p.m. 

1  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Council  Meet- 
ing—To receive  Reports  of  Committees,  and  to 
discuss— (1)  Landlord  and  Tenants'  Bill,  (3) 
Middle-class  Education  in  Rural  Districts, 
(3)  Proposal  to  reconsider  resolution  of  Mar.  4 
on  treatment  of  Sheep-pox),  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel— 11  A.M. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  just  a  year  ago,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Council  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
main  principles  of  an  Agricultural  Lease, 
and  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  a  committee  of  21  members  was 
appointed— namely,    10    landowners,    including 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  others,  with  11 
yeomen  or  tenant-farmers,  including  the  best 
agriculturists  of  the  county.  Six  meetings  of  the 
committee  have  been  held,  and  they  have  just 
presented  their  report,  which  they  state  to  be 
founded  upon  the  desirableness,  in  the  public 
interest,  of  any  inducement  which  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  outgoing  tenant  to  farm  his 
land  as  well  during  the  last  four  years  of  his 
tenancy  as  at  any  previous  period  of  his  occupa- 
tion. They  also  observe  that,  on  the  score  of 
simple  justice  to  both  parties,  the  tenant  should 
be  compensated  for  productive  capital  left  in  the 
soil  when  he  leaves  his  farm,  and  the  landlord 
should  be  compensated  for  dilapidation  and 
deterioration  caused  by  default  of  the  tenant. 
Proceeding  on  these  three  principles,  affecting 
thus  all  the  parties  directly  and  indirectly  inte- 
rested in  the  question,  they  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions. 

The  agricultural  lease  should  be  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  nor  less  than  12.  It  should  be 
renewable  at  the  request  of  the  tenant  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  on  terms  mutually  satis- 
factory, four  years  before  the  end  of  the  term  : 
and  "  until  within  four  years  of  the  end  of  the 
term  the  tenant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate 
and  manage  the  farm  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  sale 
or  otherwise,  the  landlord  having  full  power  at 
any  time  to  ascertain  by  arbitration  whether  the 
farm  is  properly  cultivated  :  and  if  the  arbitrators 
decide  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  the  costs  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  ;  if  the  decision  be  other- 
wise, then  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  costs,  and 
bring  the  land  into  the  system  provided  for  the 
last  four  years  of  the  lease." 

Freedom  to  cultivate  and  deal  with  the  pro- 
duce as  the  tenant  sees  fit  is  the  leading 
feature  in  Lord  Leicester's  lease,  issued  by 
him  last  year,  and  it  is  thus  the  leading 
feature  here.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  the 
landlord  may  thus  hand  over  his  property 
to  a  spendthrift  or  a  scamp  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  ruin  it  before  any  interference  can 
take  effect.  And  the  reply  to  that  is,  that  rules 
should  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  average 
tenant,  and  he  is  a  man  who  desires  to  remain 
upon  his  farm  and  make  a  livelihood,  and  rear  up 
a  family  in  a  permanent  home.  It  is  only  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  provision  is  required 
against  the  case  here  contemplated  ;  and  the 
landlord  has  sufficient  security — first,  in  the 
power  of  choice  which  precedes  the  term,  and, 
second,  in  the  power  of  interference  by  arbitration 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  term.  The 
first  of  these  conditions,  and  the  greater  care 
which  will  thus  be  enforced  in  the  selection  of  a 
tenant,  is  one  great  advantage  which  the  lease 
ensures  as  against  tenancy  at  will,  where,  less 
risk  being  supposed  to  be  incurred,  less  care  is 
taken. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  valuations  on 
entering,  the  committee  in  the  first  place  express 
the  opinion  that  the  landlord  should  continue 
to  be  directly  responsible  in  all  cases  of  compen- 
sation to  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  they  then  pro- 
ceed to  classify  the  improvements  as  temporary, 
durable,  and  permanent,  the  definition  being  as 
follows,  viz.  : — Temporary  :  The  purchase  and 
application  of  manures  and  fertilisers  ;  the  pur- 
chase of  corn,  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  by  live  stock  other  than 
working  horses.  Durable  :  Subsoiling,  getting 
up  and  removing  stones,  liming,  chalking,  marl 
ing,  claying,  moulding,  and  boning  with  un" 
dissolved  bones.  Permanent:  Reclaiming,  level" 
ling,  planting  (otherwise  than  ornamentals- 
draining,  making  or  improving  watercourses, 
works  of  irrigation,  ponds  or  reservoirs,  fences, 
roads,  bridges,  and  the  erection  or  enlargement 
of  buildings.  This  appears  to  be  the  same 
definition  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Tenant  Right  Bill. 

The  time  over  which  compensation  for  these 
different  improvements  should  extend  is  defined 
by  the  following  resolutions  : — That  compensa- 
tion for  temporary  improvements  should  in  no 
case  extend  beyond  the  last  two  years.  That  the 
compensation  for  durable  improvements  be 
limited  to  the  last  eight  years.  That  the  com- 
pensation for  permanent  improvements  be  re- 
stricted to  20  years,  except  in  the  case  of  cottages 
or  other  permanent  buildings,  for  which  the  limit 
shall  be  30  years  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  resolved  that 
no  compensation  be  allowed  for  permanent  im- 
provements made  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  landlord. 


The  committee,  considering  it  expedient  to  fix 
a  maximum  rate  to  which  temporary  improve- 
ments should  extend,  record  the  following  general 
conditions  : — That  no  compensation  be  given  for 
artificial  manures  (rape  cake  excepted)  applied 
to  corn  crops,  and  that  any  excess  of  expenditure 
in  the  last  two  years  over  that  of  the  previous 
two  years  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  compensation. 

Taking  cakes  as  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant of  feeding  stuffs,  the  rate  of  allowances 
for  linseed,  cotton,  and  rape  cakes  is  to  be  half 
the  value  used  in  the  last  year,  and  one-fourth  the 
value  used  in  the  previous  year  ;  and  for  corn 
(including  bran,  malt-dust,  and  linseed),  one- 
fourth  the  value  used  in  the  last  year,  and  one- 
eighth  the  value  used  in  the  previous  year. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  double 
payment  in  these  cases,  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  manure  left  on  the  farm  at 
Michaelmas  (not  exceeding  one-half  produced  in 
the  last  year)  should  be  taken  and  paid  for  by 
the  landlord  at  the  usual  consuming  value  of 
ordinary  farm  manure  ;  and  that  when  cake, 
corn,  &c,  have  been  used  in  its  manufacture,  no 
extra  price  should  be  charged  for  the  manure, 
but  the  allowance  should  be  made  under  the 
head  of  unexhausted  improvements. 

Proceeding  to  manures  and  fertilisers,  the 
following  maximum  limits  were  agreed  upon  : — 
Rate  for  rape  cake  :  One-fourth  the  value  used 
in  the  last  year,  and  one-eighth  the  value  used  in 
the  previous  year.  Rate  for  undissolved  bones  : 
The  compensation  to  extend  over  four  years, 
viz.,  one-half  the  value  used  in  the  last  year,  one- 
fourth  the  value  used  in  the  last  year  but  one, 
one-eighth  the  last  year  but  two,  and  one-six- 
teenth the  last  year  but  three.  Rate  for  dissolved 
bones  on  arable  land  :  The  allowance  for  these 
to  be  limited  to  the  value  used  in  the  last  year, 
the  rate  to  be  one-fourth  of  such  value. 

When  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
application  of  other  light  manures  was  con- 
sidered, their  unsatisfactory  composition,  varying 
price,  and  uncertain  effects  were  held  to  be  open 
to  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  therefore, 
after  considerable  discussion,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  carried  :  That  no  compensation  be 
allowed  for  any  other  light  manure.  But  it  was 
agreed :  That  town  and  farmyard  manure 
(bought  on  to  the  farm)  should  be  allowed  for  as 
follows  :  One-fourth  of  the  cost  and  carriage  of 
the  manure  in  the  last  year,  and  one-eighth  in  the 
last  year  but  one. 

In  order  to  guard  against  compensation  being 
awarded  for  any  unnecessary  or  injudicious  out- 
lay made  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  to  secure 
that  the  sum  paid  should  be  for  unexhausted 
value  only,  the  committee  agreed  : — That  in  all 
cases  of  compensation  the  improvements  must  be 
left  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  that  no  pay- 
ment be  made  for  any  outlay  which  is  not  suit- 
able to  the  holding  and  has  not  increased  its 
letting  value,  unless  it  has  been  made  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  landlord  ;  all  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant,  first 
being  offered  to  the  landlord. 

Although  the  resolution  by  which  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  did  not  especially  instruct 
them  to  report  upon  agreements,  yet,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  farms  in 
Norfolk  are  not  held  under  lease,  they  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  add  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  farms  held  from  year  to  year. 

They  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  both 
just  and  expedient  that  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  should  form  a  part  of  all 
yearly  agreements.  They  consider,  moreover, 
that  such  security  to  the  tenant's  capital  is  essen- 
tially needed,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable,  in 
the  absence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  long 
lease,  that  some  security  should  be  provided  by 
legislative  enactment. 

They  also  recommend  that  in  all  agreements 
from  year  to  year,  at  least  18  months'  notice  to 
quit  should  be  given. 

On  the  question  of  game,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  recorded  : — That  the  right  of  the  land- 
lord to  reserve  winged  game  should  be  con- 
tinued. And  with  regard  to  hares,  it  was  re- 
solved : — That  the  tenant  should  have  the  right 
to  kill  hares  by  coursing,  and  any  damage  accru- 
ing from  an  excessive  quantity  of  hares  preserved 
by  the  landlord  to  be  paid  for  by  arbitration. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  carried 
almost  unanimously  :  -  That  every  tenant  should 
effectually  destroy  all  rabbits  on  his  farm. 

We   have  throughout,  and  almost  at  length, 


quoted  the  words  of  the  report,  and  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  a  document  to  which  a 
committee  constituted  as  above  described  have 
almost  unanimously  assented,  cannot  but  have  a 
very  wholesome  influence  on  the  discussion  in 
which  we  shall  be  involved  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill  comes  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  report  is  signed  by  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  in  his  capacity  of  chair- 
man, Mr.  T.  Brown  dissenting  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  compensation  clauses  ; 
his  objection  being,  that  the  compensation  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  did  not  hold  out  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
farm  sufficiently  well.  The  outgoing  tenant 
should,  he  thought,  receive  a  moiety  of  the 
amount  expended  by  him  in  improvements  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  lease. 


Ox  Monday  last  anything  but  the  best  qualities 

of  Wheat  offered  in  Mark  Lane  had  to  submit  to  a 
reduced  price,  and  most  of  the  English  Wheat  offered 

was  of  indifferent    quality.  In  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  trade  was  dull,  sales  progressing  slowly 
at  a  reduction  of  2d.  to  qd.  per  8  lb. 

We   are  informed  that  Lord  Kesteven  will 

preside  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution  on  Wednesday,  June  4. 

A  meeting  of  agriculturists  was  held  on  Monday 

last  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  establishing  a  National  Cattle  In- 
surance Corporation.  Mr.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  there  were  present  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Simonds,  M.P.,  Dr.  Farr,  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  and  others. — The  Chairman  said  the 
diseases  amongst  cattle  and  sheep  of  late  had  caused 
careful  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  cause  and  treat- 
ment, and  a  great  deal  of  statistical  information  had 
been  gathered  to  form  a  basis  of  insurance  on  a  large 
scale.  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  Cartillon  had  re- 
duced the  risk  of  insurance  on  cattle  and  sheep  to  as 
great  a  certainty  as  that  on  human  life. — Dr.  Farr 
said  a  most  elaborate  series  of  Tables,  embodying  all  the 
information  that  existed  upon  the  subject,  had  been 
brought  together  by  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  Cartil- 
lon ;  and  he  considered  it  would  be  safe  to  operate 
upon  the  Tables  of  figures  submitted.  All  the  Govern- 
ment returns  showed  that  cattle  could  be  safely 
insured  at  a  reasonable  rate.  They  were  only  now 
beginning  to  get  a  complete  series  of  deaths. — Mr.  Tat- 
tersall said  the  German  Cattle  Insurance  Societies 
were  flourishing.  They  were  partly  national,  partly 
mutual,  and  partly  proprietary.  The  statistics  he  had 
collected  from  the  veterinary  report  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  from  cow  clubs,  and  they  had  carefully  looked  over 
the  reports  of  the  German  societies.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Simonds,  M. P.,  Mr.  Tattersall  said  that  i\  of  the 
animals  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  died,  or 
1 13  in  every  100,000  attacked  j  in  pleuro  it  is  14  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  cattle  imported  was  only  1 1 
per  cent.,  so  that  it  was  very  important  our  meat  supply 
should  be  kept  up  in  this  country.  In  1S70,  with 
nearly  31,000,000  inhabitants,  the  consumption  of  meat 
was  1,364,902  tons,  equal  to  9S4  lb.  per  head  ;  in  1871, 
31,700,000  people  consumed  1,447, 1S1  tons,  or  102  lb. 
per  head.  That  was  equal  to  a  demand  for  1300  head 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  every  day.  ^220,000,000 
was  invested  in  stock. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  a 
future  day. 

At  the  recent  annual  examination  of  candidates 

for  the  Diploma  and  Certificate  in  Agriculture,  which  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  is  empowered  to 
grant  under  its  supplementary  charter  of  1S56,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  passed  for  the  Diploma  : — Italo 
Giglioli,M.R.A.  College,  Cirencester  ;  E.  C.  MuNBY, 
M.R.A.  College,  Clifton  Holme,  York;  and  R.  F. 
Tucks,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  ;  and 
for  the  Certificate— R.  C.  Bruce  Willis,  M.R.A. 
College,  Cirencester.  First  and  Second-class  Certi- 
ficates in  Forestry  are  also  granted  after  examination, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Loney,  Marchmont,  Dunse,  obtained 
a  First-class  Certificate. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  read  last  week  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  EDIBLE  Starches  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Confining  ourselves  only  to  the  starches 
of  temperate  climates,  we  learn  that  starch  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  South  of  France  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  from  the  Horse  Chestnut.  It  yields  about  16  or 
17  per  cent,  of  starch.  If  it  is  to  he  used  as  food,  it 
must  be  treated  with  water  containing  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  remove  all  bitterness,  and  then  washed 
repeatedly  with  pure  water.  Only  small  quantities  of 
ii  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  more  for 
curiosity  than  for  commercial  purposes.  Under  the 
name  of  farina,  without  the  prefix  of  "  Potato,"  a 
large  quantity  of  Potato  starch  is  imported  and  sold 
here.  The  process  by  which  Potato  starch  is  now  so 
largely  made  on  the  Continent  by  improved  machinery 
is  very  perfect,  lis  hygroscopic  properties  arc,  how* 
ever,  great ;  even  when  sold  in  the  shops  in  the  form 
of  dry  powder,  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot,  it  contain* 
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18  per  cent,  of  water,  and  if  placed  in  a  damp  atmo 
sphere,  it  will  rapidly  absorb  double  that  amount  of 
water.  The  percentage  of  starch  in  the  Potato  ranges 
from  9  to  26  per  cent.  Sago,  vermicelli,  and  various 
other  food  products  are  made  on  the  Continent 
with  Potato  starch.  The  famed  gravies,  sauces, 
and  soups  of  France  are  largely  indebted  for  their 
excellence  to  the  so-called  farina  from  Totatos.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper 
Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence  said  he  had  recently  seen  it 
stated  that  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  famine  might  have  been  fed  with  starch  prepared 
from  the  diseased  Potatos,  and  that  it  would  differ  very 
little,  if  at  all.  from  that  prepared  from  healthy  tubers. 
There  was  a  considerable  agitation  going  on  with  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  starch  in  the  form  of  glucose 
in  brewing,  but  he  believed  it  was  prohibited  at  present 
by  the  Excise,  though  it  was  largely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Germany.— Mr.  W.  Smith  said  the  conversion 
of  starch  into  glucose  was  one  of  the  simplest  and 
readiest  processes  known  to  chemistry,  and  it  was  not 
quite  the  fact  that  sugar  produced  from  starch  was 
prohibited  in  brewing  and  distilling.  In  truth,  the 
Government  received  about  ^4  per  ton  on  the  manu- 
facture of  glucose  and  about  £7  per  ton  for  its  use  in 
brewing  operations.  The  scientific  principle  upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  glucose  was  carried  on  was 
very  simple,  and  the  process  most  ingenious,  a  ton  of 
sago  being  converted  into  almost  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  in  a  few  seconds.  Some  remark  had  been  made 
on  the  largely  increased  importation  of  sago  of  late 
years,  but  when  it  was  found  that  almost  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  could  be  obtained  from  it,  that  might 
afford  an  explanation.  The  use  of  glucose  was  being 
rapidly  introduced  for  distilling  as  well  as  for  brewing, 
and  was  found  to  be  economical. 

The  Times— taking  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 

as  the  basis  of  its  calculation,  and  estimating  the  pro- 
duce of  Wheat  at  £5  below  an  average  per  acre  in  the 
Lothians,  down  to  £3  per  acre  in  Aberdeen  and  other 
counties  ;  and  Barley  at  from  I$s.  to  £1  an  acre,  and 
Oats  at  from  iSj.  to  35*.  an  acre  below  an  average, 
cattle  yielding  about  an  average,  and  sheep  more  than 
an  average — arrives  at  a  valuation  of  agricultural  losses 
in  Scotland  during  the  past  year  amounting  to 
^5,245, 740. — Many  landlords  have  come  to  the  help 
of  their  tenantry,  and  among  them  Lord  Kinnaird, 
who  has  written  thus  to  all  his  clay-land  tenants  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  many  years  ago,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  my  tenants,  I  commuted  the  rents  from  a 
fixed  money  rent  to  half  grain  and  half  money  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  black  land  or  hill  farms,  and  to  a  total 
grain  rent  on  clay  land.  I  hold  that  a  rent  varying 
according  to  the  seasons — ascertained  by  the  fiars  prices, 
with  all  their  imperfections— is  the  safest  for  the  farmer, 
and  the  fairest  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  are  exemplified  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  last  crop,  as  the  deduction  under  the  agreement  in  the 
leases,  as  compared  with  crop  1871  (when  the  fiars  prices 
were  by  no  means  high),  amounts  to  i\\  per  cent.  Now, 
as  I  am  prepared,  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  to  give  a 
deduction  on  the  rental  for  crop  1872  of  the  Carse  or  clay 
farms,  as  ascertained  by  the  present  fiars  prices,  of  25  per 
cent. ,  the  tenants  will  have  less  to  pay,  as  compared  with 
the  rental  for  the  previous  year,  1872,  of  nearly  40  per 
cent.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  notwithstanding  our  pros- 
pects are  anything  but  bright  for  the  next  harvest,  the 
tenants  will  not  be  disheartened,  but  will  do  well  to  their 
land,  trusting  that  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence 
will  bless  their  labours  by  giving  them  an  abundant  return. 
Man  may  do  much,  although  he  cannot  command  the 
seasons.  I  am  carrying  on  some  important  experiments 
in  steam-ploughing,  and,  after  10  years'  experience  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  steam-cultivation  must  be 
adopted  on  clay  land  ;  and  I  only  regret  my  tenants  did 
not  last  year  accept  the  offer  I  made,  which  would  have 
made  them  at  this  time  possessors  of  steam  tackle." 

We  see  it  also  announced  that  Lord  Westmin- 
ster, in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  year,  has 
remitted  to  his  tenantry  25  per  cent,  of  the  half-year's 
rent  due  in  February  last. 

The  recent  proposal  to  revalue  tithe  in  a  Cornish 

parish,  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  market  gar- 
dening,  which,  with  Hop  culture,  is  the  exception  to 
the  fixity  of  tithe  commutation,  notwithstanding  agri- 
cultural improvement,  has  resulted  in  nothing.  The 
Inclosure  Commission  awarded  an  increase  of  is.  6d. 
an  acre  on  the  market-garden  ground,  and  the  vicar  relin- 
quishes the  award  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  is 
insufficient  to  justify  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

Mr.   John    Bright,  M.P.,   has  lately  thus 

expressed  himself  on  two  agricultural  subjects  in  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Conservative 
Working  Men's  Association,  declining,  however,  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  him,  but  urging  the  association 
to  continue  their  discussion  among  themselves  :  "I 
may  say  that  the  Malt-tax  cannot  be  repealed  without 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
farmers  ought  to  have  an  absolute  ownership  of  all  the 
animals  bred  and  reared  and  living  upon  their  farms." 

• The  vigorous  utterance  at  the  Norwich  meeting 

of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  slaughtering  all  animals  affected  or 
infected  with  Sheet  Pox  has  not  passed  without 
Briticism.     Of  the  letters  which  have  since  appeared, 


the  following  probably  represents  most  fairly  the  feeling 
which  has  been  aroused  : — 

"The  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at 
Norwich,  on  Saturday  last,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
most  excited  one,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  near  approach  to  a  general  election. 
As  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Mr.  Read,  it  was  well 
organised  and  entirely  successful,  and  did  the  managers 
great  credit  as  far  as  it  was  politically  concerned  ;  but 
what  can  be  said  as  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  viz., 
the  compulsory  slaughter  of  sheep  affected  with  sheep- 
pox?  Mr.  Read  made  an  able  speech,  but  to  my  mind, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  other  persons,  he  threw  no  new 
light  on  the  matter,  and  totally  failed  to  prove  more  than 
the  desirability  of  following  and  slaughtering  affected 
sheep  which  have  arrived  from  abroad  and  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  at  the  port  at  which  they  may  be 
landed.  I  say  nothing  against  this,  if  the  slaughtering 
could  be  confined  to  such  sheep.  I  believe  there  are 
not  many  foreign  sheep  sent  into  the  country,  but 
to  pass  a  measure  into  law  to  compel  the  slaughter 
of  our  flocks  if  a  few  cases  of  sheep-pox  break  out 
would  be  most  iniquitous  and  unjust  to  the  flockmasters 
of  this  country,  because  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Brown's  sensible  motion,  to  be 
perfectly  controllable  and  curable.  Compare  the  meeting 
at  Lynn  with  that  at  Norwich.  At  Lynn,  Mr.  Brown's 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  in  a  public  meeting 
of  many  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  and  practical 
flockmasters  in  West  Norfolk,  while  at  Norwich  the 
majority  was  assisted  by  many  outsiders,  who,  I  am  told, 
were  not  even  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  by  country 
solicitors,  wine  merchants,  and  others,  who  may  perhaps 
know  which  is  the  head  and  which  is  the  tail  of  a  sheep, 
but  as  little  about  the  peculiarities,  management,  and 
diseases  of  sheep  as  they  did  about  the  merits  of  the  case 
on  which  they  voted.  1,  therefore,  most  firmly  believe 
that  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lynn  Chamber,  repre- 
senting and  conveying  as  it  does  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
such  well-known  men  as  formed  that  meeting,  and  whose 
opinion  of  such  an  important  question  is  sure  to  command 
an  amount  of  respect,  will  very  much  overbalance  the  vote 
of  the  '  miscellaneous  assembly  '  which  took  part  in  the 
division  at  Norwich  on  Saturday  last." 

The  Report  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners 

to  the  Home  Department  for  the  past  year  says  : — 

"We  have  received  7070  agreements,  and  confirmed 
6778.  We  have  made  564S  draughts  of  compulsory 
awards,  and  confirmed  5450.  In  12,228  districts,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  the  tithes  have  been 
commuted  by  confirmed  agreements  or  confirmed  awards. 
In  414  of  these  districts  the  rent-charges  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  redemption  or  merger.  We  have  received 
ir,788  apportionments,  and  confirmed  11,784.  We  have 
made  4513  altered  apportionments,  and  confirmed  3927, 
and  of  these,  169  have  been  received,  and  144  confirmed 
during  the  year  1872.  We  have  received  1268  applica- 
tions for  the  exchange  of  glebe  lands,  and  confirmed 
1 133  of  such  exchanges,  and  of  these  36  applications  were 
received,  and  21  exchanges  confirmed  during  the  past 
year.  We  have  received  1789  applications  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  rent-charge,  and  have  completed  1340  of  such 
redemptions,  and  of  these  157  were  received,  and  130 
completed,  during  the  year  1872.  We  have  received 
12  applications  to  convert  variable  corn-rents,  payable 
under  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  into  rent-charges,  to  be 
henceforth  payable  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  tithe-rent 
charges,  and  have  completed  awards  in  six  of  these  cases. 
At  the  close  of  r872  we  had  confirmed  T5.023  distinct 
mergers  of  tithes  or  rent-charges.  Our  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  question  of  creating  under  the 
42d  section  of  the  Act  an  extraordinary  charge  on  lands 
newly  cultivated  for  hop-grounds  or  market-gardens,  we 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  since  1846  we  have 
received2i  applications  for  charging  an  additional  amount 
of  rent-charge  per  acre  by  way  of  such  extraordinary 
charges,  13  of  which  have  been  for  hop-grounds  and  eight 
for  market-gardens,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  abstract. 
The  award  upon  the  first  of  these  applications  was  con- 
firmed in  1846,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  since  that  time  the 
number  of  applications  has  amounted  to  less  than  one  on 
the  average  for  each  year.  The  amount  of  extraordinary 
charge  awarded  by  us  in  respect  of  hop-grounds  has  varied 
from  8s.  to  r3*.  4<z\  per  acre,  and  for  market-gardens 
from  31.  6d.  to  6s.  per  acre." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLS. 
The  12  young  bulls  sold  on  the  27th  ult.  at  Storrs, 
Windermere,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  male  produce 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staniforth's  herd  during  the  year  1872, 
with  the  exception  of  one  calf,  and  Sir  Jonathan, 
lot  I,  who  is  rising  two  years  old.  This  herd,  origin- 
ally bred  from  the  Maynard,  Whitaker,  and  Fawkes 
blood,  had  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
purchase  of  several  first-class  cows  and  heifers, 
descended  from  the  herds  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Westland  ; 
Mr.  Grove,  Castle  Grove  ;  Mr.  Pawlett,  Beeston  ;  Mr. 
Jon.  Peel,  Knowlmere ;  Mr.  Torr,  Aylesby ;  Mr. 
Welsted,  Ballywalter ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  Stanwick  ;  as 
well  as  other  eminent  breeders.  Several  of  the  animals 
sold  were  by  Mr.  Booth's  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Carr's 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  Earl  OF  Clare,  and  other 
celebrated  sires  ;  and  the  dams,  in  several  instances, 
traced  to  the  well-known  "Bliss,"  "Cressida," 
"  Mantalini,"  "  Medora,"  *' Moonbeam,"  and  *' Pre- 
mium" tribes.  The  young  bulls  had  been  reared 
in  a  hardy  natural  manner,  and  appeared  very  full 
of  hair  and  of  excellent  colour,  combining  there- 
with great  substance  and  quality.  The  result  of 
this  sale  was  an  average  of  £61  is.  6d.,  and  a  total 
of  ,£732  l8r.  This,  considering  the  age  of  the 
stock  offered,  must   be  looked  upon  as  a  most  satis- 


factory average,  and  indicates  the  continued  popularity 
of  Shorthorns.  Sir  Jonathan  (lot  1)  is  by  Lord 
Lyon  (26,677),  and  of  tne  "Bliss"  or  "Broughton" 
tribe  ;  Monasticon  is  by  High  Sheriff,  and  of  the 
Medora  by  Ambo  family,  while  Jubilant,  the  third 
animal  that  realised  over  100  gs.,  is  by  Lord  Blithe- 
some, and  of  the  "  Mantalini  sort.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  prices  given  : — 


Name  of  AnimM. 

When 
Calved. 

41* 

Purchaser. 

Bulls. 

Gs. 

Sir  Jonathan 

1871 

no 

Messrs.  Perry. 

Mar.,  1S72 

Mr.  G.  Lewthwaite. 

Mar.,  1872 

16 

Mr.  E.  C.  Farrant. 

Mdn'As  riCON 

June,  1872 

Mr.  T.  H.  Smith. 

SCAMANDEK 

July  5,1872 

71 

Mr.  T.  H.  Smith. 

SlMOIS 

July5,i872 

47 

Mr.  J.  Cottam. 

High   Sheriff  of  York- 

shire         

Aug.,  1872 

^6 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gatlift". 

Clarion 

Sept.,  1872 

28 

Mr.  F.  Barrowby. 

High  Constable 

Aug.,  1872 

62 

Major  Greenwood. 

Jubilant 

Nov.,  1872 

ios 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

Judge  of  Assize  .. 

Dec,  1872 

40 

Major  Greenwood. 

Teucer        

Feb.,  1873 

25 

Mr.  T.  J.   Harrison. 

Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  also  witnessed  the  dis- 
persion, by  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Mr.  Gibbons'  Short- 
horns, also  at  Storrs,  Windermere.  Several  of  the 
cattle  were  of  the  fashionable  "Sweetheart"  tribe, 
Lord  Spencer's  "Telluria,"  and  Mr.  Barroby's  "Ver- 
bena" families"  as  well  as  the  "  Labda  "  tribe,  pur- 
chased originally  from  Mr.  Dickenson,  of  Ulverstone. 
The  result,  details  of  which  are  given  below,  was  a 
general  average  of  ^39  i&s.  over  13  animals  sold  ; 
nine  cows  made  ^40  igs.  each  ;  and  four  bulls  brought 
an  average  of  ^37  6s.  yd. 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calved. 

& 

Purchasei. 

Ccnus  and  Heifers. 

Gs. 

1867 

46 

Mr.  J.  S.  Spencer. 

1867 

S6 

Mr.  R.  Chaloner. 

1868 

45 

Mr.  E.  W.  M 
Waldo. 

1870 

40 

Mr.  J.  Wright. 

1870 

47 

Mr.  T.  Mercer. 

Her  cow  calf 

1873 

20 

Mr.  T.  Whiteside. 

Holmcscalc 's  Princess 

1870 

28 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gatliff. 

1871 

22 

Mr.  Cropper. 

1871 

f 

Mr.  T.  Whiteside. 

May,  1872 

17 

Mr.  Fenton. 

Bulls. 

Royal  Hubback  .. 

1870 

33 

Mr.  W.  Longngg. 

1871 

51 

Mr.  J.  Rigg. 

April,  1872 

35 

Messrs.  W.  &  G. 
Singleton. 

June,  1872 

22 

Mr.  J.  Dixon. 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  announces  that  Lord 

Dunmore  has  purchased  the  entire  Bates'  herd  of 
Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Canada.  The  Dunmore  herd  will, 
therefore,  be  augmented  by  the  following  :  —viz., 
Duchess  971k-  (dam  of  Duke  of  Hillhurst  sold  to 
Col.  Kingscote,  and  2D  Duke  of  Hillhurst,  sold  to 
Col.  King,  of  Minnesota)  ;  Duchess  loisl  (dam  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  Duchess  loSlh  and  his  3D  Duke  OF  Hill- 
hurst) ;  Duchess  103d  (dam  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
Duchess  1071/1),  and  6th  Duke  of  Geneva,  whose 
reputation  as  a  stock-getter  stands  so  high  on  the  other 
side  that  a  well-known  American  breeder  offered  Mr. 
Cochrane  3000  gs.  to  keep  him  in  the  country.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd  comprises  one  Waterloo  heifer, 
and  five  of  the  Wild  Eyes  tribe,  the  cows  of  which  are 
in  calf  to  6th  Duke  of  Geneva.  Duchess  103^  was 
due  to  calve  to  this  celebrated  sire  on  March  26. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LAND. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  According  to  my  judgment 
it  means  that  buyers  and  sellers  may  be  permitted  to 
make  purchases  and  sales  of  land  in  any  suitable  quan- 
tities without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  separating  wall  or  impediment  interposed  between 
the  two  contractors.  Like  corn  or  Consols,  it  should 
be  a  marketable  article,  easily  transferable. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  in  no  way 
cramped  or  impeded.  If  such  were  the  case  land 
would  be  bought  and  sold  in  such  quantities  as  might 
suit  both  parties,  just  as  it  is  with  any  other  marketable 
commodity,  and  we  should  then  cease  to  hear  the 
cuckoo  cry  about  land  monopoly,  for  there  would  be 
plenty  of  both  small  and  large  landowners  :  and  as 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  we  should  continue 
to  see  changes  of  circumstances  and  changes  of  owner- 
ship just  as  we  do  now  in  personal  property.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  laws  in  connection 
with  land  are  a  national  abuse  and  public  scandal,  and 
entirely  unsuited  to,  and  unharmanious  with,  our  pre- 
sent commercial  notions  and  conditions ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  like  all  other  abuses,  when  brought 
to  light,  discussed  and  publicly  condemned,  it  must 
and  will  be  remedied.  The  force  of  public  opinion  in 
this  sedate  but  determined  nation,  is  certain  to  prevail, 
and  why  should  it  not?  Of  course  the  Ministers  of  this 
country,  Whig  or  Tory,  are  fully  aware  of  the  evils, 
and  probably  ready  and  willing  to  remedy  them,  but 
they  cannot  act  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  must 
be  governed  by  it.  The  difficulties  are  not  great.  1  he 
compulsory  registration  of  land,  possession  prtmA  face 
evidence  of  ownership,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  of 
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entail,  primogeniture,  and  settlement,  could  be  all  as 
easily  {perhaps  more  easily)  arranged  than  the  numerous 
great  measures  of  the  present  century — such  as  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Municipal  and  Electoral  Reform,  Free 
Trade,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Encumbered  Irish  Estates'  Act,  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation. "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  I  see 
clearly  that  the  public  mind  is  fixed  upon  this  land 
question — and  why  should  it  not  ?  We  are  no  longer 
a  feudal  and  pastoral  people — our  landowners  no  longer 
make  raid  upon  and  plunder  each  other,  aided  by  their 
vassals  ;  they  no  longer  defy  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
but  are  a  law-loving  and  a  law-administering  class. 

We  don't  now,  as  we  used  to  do,  depend  upon 
foreigners  for  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  and 
manufacturing.  It  does  not  require  30  years  to  teach 
us  to  eat  Potatos  or  grow  Clover  and  Turnips  ;  we  are 
not  mere  sellers  of  raw  agricultural  produce,  ignorant 
of  manufactures,  and  our  sons,  wives,  and  daughters  are 
no  longer  sold  to  Rome  as  slaves  or  concubines.  Then 
why  should  we  still  cling  to,  and  permit  a  system  of 
land  laws  entirely  unsuited  to  modern  British  require- 
ments ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  changing  or  dividing 
or  appropriating  property,  or  interfering  with  its  just 
rights.  There  is  no  communism  in  it.  The  rich  would 
be  rich  then  and  so  would,  no  doubt,  the  poor  be  poor; 
but  why  should  a  landowner  be  prevented  from  selling 
his  land  {no  doubt  at  a  greatly  increased  price)  in  acres 
or  half  acres,  or  any  other  quantity  suitable  to  his  own 
views  of  profit  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  buyer. 
Freedom  of  transfer  at  the  Government  registration 
office,  would  add  from  10  to  25  or  more  per  cent,  to 
he  value  of  landed  property.     And  can  there  be  any 


who  the  land  of  this  country  originally  belonged  to. 
In  war,  might  is  before  right,  and  conquerors  not  only 
appropriate  land,  but  divide  it  among  and  bestow  it  on 
their  favourites,  adherents  or  people.  Like  all  the 
rest,  this  has  been  our  practice  whenever  we  located 
ourselves  on  territory  not  then  our  own,  and  to  which 
we  had  no  lawful  claim.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper 
and  natural  than  that  the  waste  lands  of  this  country 
should  be  converted  to  useful  purposes,  with  proper 
reservations  for  public  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  cities. 

Waste  lands  are  far  more  useful  to  the  country  at 
large  when  cultivated  than  in  their  wretched  common 
and  almost  worthless  condition,   y.  y.  Mccki,  April. 


THE  THRESHING  MACHINE. 
We  gave  on  p.  339  an  extract  from  Mr.  Roberts' 
report  of  the  Cardiff  implements,  in  which  the  thresh- 
ing-machines of  Messrs.  Ransome  for  home  use  is 
described,  but,  unfortunately,  the  drawing  accompany- 
ing the  description  was  that  of  the  machine  constructed 
by  them  for  use  in  Spain,  where  it  is  desired  to  cut  up 
the  straw  for  fodder  as  it  is  threshed.  We  now  repeat 
the  descriptive  passage  formerly  given,  accompanying  it 
this  time  with  the  engraving  to  which  it  belongs  : — 

"  The  passage  of  the  grain  and  straw  from  the  drum 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  machine 
are  shown  in  fig.  72,  a  longitudinal  section.  The  straw 
passing  from  the  drum  is  thrown  upon  the  rotary  straw- 
shaker,  formed  of  ^revolving  triangular  rollers  (b),  having 
fixed  upon  each  of  their  edges  a  series  of  curved  iron 
teeth,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  each  roller  shall  clean 


placed  four  or  six  beaters  fitted  with  knives.  By  passing 
between  the  rough  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  the  sharp 
beaters  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  chobs  or  awns, 
which  are  subsequently  removed  by  a  cross  blast  meeting 
the  corn  as  it  falls  from  the  hummeller  into  the  oscillating 
shoe  (l).  This  shoe  moves  with  the  caving-riddle  [see  sec- 
tion, fig.  93]  to  which  it  is  connected  by  iron  rods.  The  cross 
blast  is  obtained  from  the  screw-shaped  fan  (m),  which 
sends  the  current  of  air  in  the  direction  of  its  shaft.  This 
form  of  fan  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  usual 
one  (where  a  cross  blast  is  required),  since  it  can  be  driven 
by  a  simple  straight  belt.  From  the  shoe  (l)  the  grain 
passes  to  the  rotary  screen  (n),  which  consists  of  two 
separate  cylinders  of  wire  revolving  on  the  same  shaft, 
and  so  constructed  that  the  spaces  between  each  cylinder 
may  be  exactly  adjusted  by  means  of  an  eccentric  on  the 
shaft.  The  screen  is  self-cleaning,  and  does  not  require 
brushes  or  washers  behind  the  wires.  From  the  screen 
the  grain  is  delivered  into  sacks  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
machine. 

"Two  other  points  deserve  notice.  The  riddle  (c)  and 
the  shog-board  (c1)  are  suspended,  not  upon  the  usual 
wooden  spring  hangers,  but  upon  hangers  made  of  woven 
galvanised  iron  wire.  The  action  of  the  rotary  shakers, 
assisted  by  the  vibrating  fork  (o),  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  long  bent  iron  teeth  set  in  a  rocking-bar  placed 
across  the  frame,  and  moved  by  the  wooden  connecting- 
rod  (p)  from  the  crank-shaft  (q),  which  oscillates  the 
caving-riddle.  By  a  recent  improvement  this  vibrating- 
fork  has  been  fitted  with  an  adjustment  by  which  it  can 
be  set  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  shakers.  Whenever 
a  thickened  lock  of  straw  passes  from  the  drum  it  is 
caught  by  these  teeth,  which  give  it  one  backward  and 
one  forward  shake  before  letting  it  go  well  spread  out  to 
be  carried  in  a  series  of  light  hops  over  the  shaker  rollers. 
If  there  is  greater  economy  of  power,  as  we  think  there 


Fig.  91.— longitudinal  section  of  Messrs.  ransomes,  sims  and  head's  threshing-machine. 

a,  Drum  ;  a,  Concave  ;  n,  Straw  shakers ;  6,  Inclined  board  ;  c1,  Shog-board  ;  c,  Caving-riddle ;  D,  D,  Collecting-boards ;  e,  Dresser ;  e1.  Corn-shoot  ;  f,  Fan  ;  g,  Perforated  plate  ; 
ir,  Revolving  screw  ;  j,  j,  Elevator  cups  ;  k,  Hummeller  ;  l,  Oscillating  sieve  ;  M,  Second  fan  ;  n,  Rotary  screen  ;  o,  Vibrating  fork  ;  r,  Connecting-rod  ;  y,  Crank-shaft. 


sufficient  reason  why  a  man  should  not  invest  his 
savings  in  land  as  he  does  in  Consols,  or  in  a  savings 
bank?  Why  should  people  be  debarred  from  the 
luxury  of  changing  their  investments  in  land  just  as  they 
do  in  houses,  the  funds,  or  other  securities?  My  obser- 
vation and  experience  have  taught  me  that  frequent 
changes  of  ownership  are  good  for  the  nation,  for  these 
changes  cause  the  dispersion  of  prejudices  and  the  love 
of  improvement  and  progress.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
have  a  return  of  the  number  of  landowners,  the  quantity 
held  by  each — in  fact,  just  such  returns  as  those  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  There  is  no  fear  of  us  becoming 
less  aristocratic  by  the  change.  The  railway,  com- 
mercial, or  manufacturing  millionnaires  who  now  buy 
parishes  by  the  handful,  will  then,  as  now,  form  good 
material  for  both  Houses  of  our  Legislature.  They 
cannot  be  ignored  ;  but  you  would  also  have  a  new 
and  extensive  class  of  small  landowners,  firmly  rooted 
to  the  soil  by  investment,  and  becoming  more  conser- 
vative in  sentiment  by  that  attachment. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  some  of  our  Peers  and  Com- 
moners are  taking  the  matter  in  hand.  We  shall  thus 
soon  be  able  to  transfer  a  piece  of  land  as  readily  as  we 
now  transfer  a  ship  (worth  perhaps  ,£20,000),  and  no 
longer  be  dependent  for  title  on  some  musty  paper, 
liable  to  be  lost,  mislaid,  or  accidentally  destroyed. 
Lords  and  stewards  of  manors  (who  are  mostly 
lawyers)  take  especial  care  to  have  personal  regis- 
tration, of  which  proper  records  are  always  readily 
forthcoming  for  a  consideration.  A  national  "Court 
Baron,"  or  register  office,  would  be  equally  and  more 
cheaply  available.  In  fact,  as  I  said  before,  "  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  to  abolish  the  lock-up 
of  land,  and  give  to  it  freedom  of  purchase  or  exchange 
at  small  cost. 

I  see  no  useful  purpose  for  going  into  the  question  of 


themselves  by  passing  between  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  on 
each  side  of  it.  These  teeth  toss  the  long  straw 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  the  cavings,  chaff, 
and  corn  falling  between  them  are  swept  back  by 
the  same  action  along  the  incline  {b)  to  the  shog- 
board  (c1),  which  also  receives  the  corn  and  chaff  that 
fall  through  the  concave  (a),  and  passes  them  on  to  the 
riddle  (c).  The  holes  in  this  riddle  are  conical,  with  the 
largest  diameter  below  to  avoid  clogging  ;  their  upper 
diameter  being  |-inch  for  Wheat  and  §-inch  for  Barley. 
The  surface  of  the  riddle  is  grooved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  cavings  pass.  The  cavings  are  delivered  on 
the  ground  behind  the  fore-wheels ;  the  chaff  and  grain 
falling  upon  the  collecting-boards  (d,  d)  are  passed  over 
a  fine  metal  screen  which  removes  all  weed  seeds,  and  are 


Fig.  92.— transverse  section  op  part  op  caving-riddle. 

next  conveyed  to  the  sieve,  which  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  frame  (f.)  ;  here  a  blast  from  the  fan 
(f)  separates  the  chaff  and  throws  it  upon  the  inclined 
perforated  plate  (o),  through  which  the  air  escapes 
while  the  chaff  slides  down  into  a  sheet-iron  trough,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  revolving-screw  (h).  The  screw 
conveys  the  chaff  to  the  side  of  the  machine,  where  it 
is  caught  up  by  a  centrifugal  lift  and  thrown  into  the 
receiving-box  to  which  the  chaff-bags  arc  attached.  The 
corn  fulling  through  the  sieve  (e)  is  conveyed  by  the 
channel  (i;1  to  the  receptacle  below  the  corn-elevator 
cups  (j,  j)  ;  these  carry  it  up  and  deliver  it  to  the  chob- 
cleaner  or  hummeller  (k),  a  conical  cylinder,  the  interior 
of  which  'formed  of  rough  surfaces.  Inside  this  cylin- 
der a  small  drum  revolves,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are 


must  be,  in  the  rotary  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
box-shakers,  it  appears  to  be  lost  in  some  other  part  of  the 
machine,  for  it  apsorbed  rather  more  than  the  average 
taken  by  other  machines." 

We   add  another  extract  from   Mr.    Roberts' 

report  of  threshing-machines,  in  which  Wilder's  patent 
feed  apparatus  as  applied  to  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's 
threshing-machine  is  represented  in  the  same  woodcut, 
taken  by  permission  from  the  Journal  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  :— 

"  Fig.  19,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  the  position  of 
the  self-feeder.  It  consists  of  the  five  shaking-boxes 
(A,  a),  worked  by  a  crank  underneath,  and  similar  to  the 
ordinary  straw-shakers  over  which  the  apparatus  is  fixed. 
The  surface  of  these  boxes  is  furnished  with  wooden 
ratchet-teeth,  which  convey  the  untied  sheaves  towards 
the  drum,  loosening  them  more  and  more  as  they  progress 
towards  the  hood  (n)  which  covers  the  drum,  and  pre- 
vents the  scattering  of  corn  and  dust.  Across  the  head  of 
the  hood  the  vibrating  adjustible  rake  (c)  is  placed.  This 
rake  regulates  the  feed  most  effectually.  During  the  trial 
many  whole  sheaves,  with  their  bands  still  tied,  were 
placed,  as  an  extreme  test,  upon  the  self-feeder  ;  these 
were  almost  always  retained  by  the  rake  till  it  had  shaken 
the  band  loose,  it  then  delivered  the  corn  more  than  half 
spread  to  the  drum.  When  the  sheaf-bands  had  been 
properly  cut,  an  ordinary  labourer  was  able  to  feed  the 
machine  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  most  skilful  feeder 
on  the  old  plan. 

"  The  short  iron  rod,  n,  connects  a  crank  on  a  cross- 
bar or  rake-head  with  the  crank-shatt  which  carries  the 
shaker-boxes,  and  is  itself  driven  by  a  belt  on  the  further 
side  of  the  machine  from  the  crank-shaft  which  drives  the 
lower  straw-shakers.  Tins  belt  is  carried  on  a  fast-and- 
loose  pulley.  The  handles  (E,  1),  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  either  side  of  the  feeder,  enable  the  attendant  to 
shift  this  belt,  and  instantly  stop  the  feeding  apparatus. 
The  five  shaker-boxes  arc  carried  upon  rocking  links  at 
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their  upper  and  outer  extremities.  The  crank-shaft, 
which  gives  a  throw  of  5  inches  to  the  ends  next  the  drum, 
is  not  shown,  but  its  position  is  indicated  at  F. 

"  The  patentee  of  this  valuable  invention  is  Mr. 
Wilders,  a  tenant-farmer,  of  Croxton  Kynil,  Grantham, 
who  may  be  congratulated  on  having  practically  solved  a 
problem'  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  inventors  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  machine  threshing. 

"  Accidents  have  so  frequently  occurred  under  the  direct 
hand-feeding  system,  that  there  are  probably  few  machines 
that  have  not  done  some  injury  to  their  attendants.  A 
drum  revolving  1000  times  a  minute  must  inevitably 
destroy  the  limb  that  may  be  caught  by  it.  Other  con- 
trivances for  lessening  or  preventing  this  risk  have  failed 
to  secure  the  proper  feeding  ot  the  machine,  and  have  in 
some  cases  been  both  cumbersome  and  costly.  In  this 
contrivance  the  risk  to  human  life  and  limb  is  effectually 
removed,  the  machine  is  more  regularly  fed,  and  conse- 
quently the  threshing  and  finishing  will  be  better  than 
after  hand-leeding,  while,  at  a  very  trifling  increase  of 
steam-power,  the  work  of  one  man  is  entirely  saved,  as 
the  sheaf  is  at  once  placed  upon  the  self-acting  feeder  by 
the  band-cutter.  The  hood  prevents  waste,  as  not  a  single 
grain  can  fly  out  from  the  drum.  The  price  of  the 
apparatus  is  £15,  including  royalty,  and  it  can,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  be  applied  to  any  form  of  threshing- 
machine."    [See  fig.  93.] 


THE  ROOT  AND  THE  SOIL:  HINTS 
FOR  SUBSOILERS. 
In  my  last  letter  I  described  how  the  roots  of  Elm 
trees  bored  through  hard  subsoils  into  deep  drains. 
They  use  for  this  purpose  a  sort  of  awl  of  immense 
power,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  capable, 


The  movements  of  roots  in  the  soil  proceed  on 
certain  principles  of  utility  in  connection  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  plant,  which  are  sometimes  obvious  and  in 
other  cases  so  obscure,  like  many  of  the  habits  of 
plants,  that  the  inquirer  cannot  perceive  any  cause  for 
the  fact  he  observes,  and  is  obliged  to  relegate  that 
particular  habit  to  the  long  list  of  inherent  tendencies. 
If  an  Elm  and  a  needle-leaved  Fir,  which  expires  but 
slightly  by  its  foliage,  are  planted  side  by  side  within 
reach  of  water,  the  roots  of  the  drinker  will  find  their 
way  to  the  tap,  those  of  the  Fir  will  seek  the  dry  earth 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  explained, 
perhaps,  on  the  general  principle  that  the  spongelets 
(spongioles)  follow  food  wherever  they  can  find  and 
absorb  it.  A  deep  drain  is  soon  filled  with  the  roots  of 
any  neighbouring  Elms,  because  the  digging  of  the 
drain  causes  the  trickling  of  water  through  earth  that 
had  been  air-tight  before.  One  may  trace  a  root  for 
many  yards  in  any  tiny  watercourse  through  the  soil — 
even  if  it  be  a  mere  ooze,  and  the  constant  formation 
of  new  cells  with  the  plant's  growth  explains  the 
extension  of  the  root.  Dr.  Lindley  observed  the  root 
of  a  deciduous  Cypress  1 1  feet  long,  without  division, 
which  had  passed  through  a  poor  soil,  having  travelled 
through  some  inhospitable  subsoil  by  means  of  a  drift- 
way of  air  and  water. 

It  is  100  years  since  Dr.  Hales  recorded  in  his 
Vegetable  Sialics  the  simple  experiment  of  cutting  a 
Vine  branch  and  measuring  the  force  of  the  sap,  by 
which  he  discovered  how  strong  a  current  flowed 
upward  from  the  roots.  Little  is  known  yet  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement  of  sap  within  the  plant,  from 
its  entry  at  the  roots,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  large 


for  the  cultivation  of  Picotees  and  flower  borders. 
Looking  at  both  sides  of  this  important  subject  of  deep 
tillage,  I  will  give  some  examples,  and  will  state  in  the 
last  sentence  why  I  think  extreme  views  should  be 
opposed. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  to  whom  all  cultivators 
are  so  indebted  for  the  experiments  recorded  in  his 
"Physiological  and  Horticultural  Papers,"  made  two 
interesting  trials  of  deep  versus  ordinary  culture.  He 
writes  : — 

"  A  trench  which  was  20  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and 
about  2  feet  deep  was  prepared  in  my  garden,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  trench  was  placed  a  layer  about  6  inches 
deep  of  very  rich  mould,  incorporated  with  much  fresh 
vegetable  matter.  This  was  covered  18  inches  deep  with 
light  and  poor  loam,  and  upon  the  bed  thus  formed  seeds 
of  the  common  Carrot  and  Parsnip  were  sown.  The 
plants  grew  feebly  till  near  the  end  of  the  summer,  when 
they  assumed  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  grew  rapidly  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  till  their  leaves  were  injured  by 
frost.  The  roots  were  then  examined,  and  were  found  of 
an  extraordinary  length,  and  in  form  almost  perfectly 
cylindrical,  having  scarcely  emitted  any  lateral  fibrous 
roots  into  the  poor  soil,  whilst  the  rich  mould  beneath  was 
filled  with  them." 

In  another  experiment  of  the  same  season,  the  rich 
soil  was  placed  on  the  surface  and  the  poor  beneath, 
and  in  that  case  the  period  of  growth  was  early  in  the 
summer,  and  the  plants  tapered  rapidly  to  a  point  at 
the  surface  of  the  poor  soil,  into  which  few  of  their 
fibrous  roots  entered. 

This  experiment  shows  that  farmers  do  right  to  place 
their  manure  on  the  top,  where  the  Japanese,  the  best 
gardeners  in   the  world,  place  it,  because  it  acts  there 


FIG.     93. — ILLUSTRATING    WILDEKS'     PATENT     SELF-FEEDING    APPARATUS     FIXED     TO    A    THRESHING-MACHINE. 
A,  A,  Shaking-boxes ;    8,  Hood  ;    c,  Vibrating-rake  ;    d,  Connecting-rod  ;    e,  e,  Controlling-handles  ;    f,  Position  of  crank-shaft. 


with  the  aid  of  the  other  root-machinery,  of  thrusting 
aside  heavy  weights  and  getting  through  almost  any 
obstructions.  Yet  the  awl  consists  only  of  a  mass  of 
microscopic,  absorbent  cells,  formed  by  protoplasm,  or 
vegetable  mucous — the  fluid  in  which  vital  action  is 
first  set  up. 

In  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture  he  mentions 
the  fact  of  a  Mignonette  plant  sending  its  roots  through 
18  inches  of  brickwork  to  reach  the  wine-cellar  below  ; 
and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  1849  there  is  an 
account  of  40  feet  of  socketed  and  cemented  piping 
being  filled  with  roots.  But  unless  the  roots  can  work 
in  a  certain  oil,  which  I  will  describe  presently,  they 
are  unable  to  penetrate  any  fabric,  however  frail,  pro- 
vided it  is  water-tight  and  unconsumable  (by  plants) ; 
but  the  delicate  fibrils  of  Barley  will  run  through  and 
through  the  toughest  clod  that  lies  on  or  immediately 
under  the  surface,  when  it  has  been  moistened  with 
water,  which  brings  with  it  the  necessary  "oil,"  or 
atmospheric  air.  This  is  the  medium  in  which  they 
work,  and  whose  agency  admitted  them  through  the 
crack  in  the  pipes  and  the  chink  in  the  cellar  wall. 

In  the  greensand  formation  in  Surrey  an  impenetrable 
layer  of  iron  cement  may  often  be  observed  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface,  whenever  a  railway  cutting  or 
deep  lane  exposes  a  section  of  the  sand.  The  roots  of 
trees  and  lesser  plants  standing  on  the  bank  will  soon 
run  down  the  face  of  the  cutting,  filling  the  soil  with 
a  mass  of  fibres  as  far  as  the  pan,  below  which  there 
is  not  a  root  to  be  found,  except  in  cases  where  the 
thin  iron  crust  has  been  broken ;  and  some- 
times the  only  flaw  will  be  found  to  be  a  single  chink 
through  which  a  woody  borer  has  passed,  sending  a 
mass  of  fibres  into  the  feeding-ground  thus  opened 
to  it. 


portion  of  its  watery  particles  at  the  leaves,  till  its 
deposit  in  the  form  of  cellular  tissue  ;  but  I  believe  its 
circulation  is  effected  chiefly  by  endosmose  and  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  that  the  upward  flow  of  that  large 
quantity  of  water  which  many  plants  imbibe,  and  which 
seems  necessary  as  a  vehicle  of  the  mineral  food  they 
collect  in  the  soil,  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  roots,  while  the  evaporation  at  the 
leaves  tends  to  form  a  vacuum  at  the  other  extremity. 
Without  air,  therefore,  at  their  roots  plants  could  not 
imbibe  water  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  solid  food 
could  not  be  elaborated,  inasmuch  as  the  active 
chemistry  of  the  soil  cannot  proceed  without  air  any 
more  than  the  fire  can  burn  without  it. 

The  extent  to  which  plants  go  into  subsoils  to  feed 
is  dependent  on  their  aeration  and  the  abundance  of 
their  minerals,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be 
judicious  for  farmers  to  increase  the  depth  of  tillage 
depends  practically  on  the  natural  store  of  minerals  in 
the  soil,  and  on  the  cost  of  manures,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  finding  the  minerals  in  the  subsoil.  There 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  several  varieties  of  manage- 
ment suited  to  the  differences  of  soil.  In  several  well- 
known  instances  a  rich  subsoil  has  been  tapped  by 
corn  growers  very  much  to  their  advantage  ;  and  as 
the  process  is  simple,  free  from  risk  and  from  many 
incidental  expenses,  such  as  labour,  deep  cultivators 
on  good  sites  have  frequently  bought  their  farms,  but 
they  always  lose  money  when  they  grub  in  the  wrong 
place. 

In  these  gold-digging  times  people  will  wash  out  the 
precious  metal  from  the  subsoil  when  the  process  pays, 
which  is  so  seldom  the  case  that  deep  cultivation,  in 
the  sense  that  I  disparaged  it — -for  which  Mr  Mechi 
disparaged  me — is  not  adopted,  and  is  only  adapted 


with  the  most  certainty.     It  is  futile  to  bury  manure, 
and  give  plants  the  trouble  of  fetching  it  up. 

Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  valuable  work 
entitled  Notes  on  North  America,  states  that  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily rich  district  in  New  York  the  soil  of 
crumbling  green  shale  yielded  as  many  as  fifty  crops 
when  first  cleared  without  manure,  and  "  when  the 
older  land  appears  to  become  exhausted,  the  plough 
is  put  in  a  little  deeper,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  little  of 
the  crumbling  rock,  when  it  is  said  to  produce  Wheat 
as  before." 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  subsoil  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  instead  of  talking 
about  it,  they  ploughed  it  up,  because  it  was  a  crumb, 
ling  shale,  which  became  mould  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness when  turned  up  to  the  air.  Mr.  Smith's  plastic 
clay  pays  extremely  well  for  stirring  up,  as  he  has 
shown,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Mr.  Mechi's 
evidence  at  Tiptree  is  worth  little,  because  he  has  done 
so  many  other  things  to  his  land  besides  subsoiling  it — 
in  fact,  what  hasn't  he  done  to  it  for  30  years  past, 
except  make  it  pay  ? — that  it  is  hard  to  know  which 
peg  to  hang  its  present  fertility  upon.  Mr.  Mechi  tells 
us  what  he  thinks  freely,  but  he  is  too  sanguine  some- 
times to  be  so  discriminating  as  many  men  of  less  emin- 
ence, and  does  not  seem  to  remember  always  that  there 
are  soils  and  soils.  He  has  constantly  maintained,  for 
instance,  that  his  farm  must  have  been  poor,  because 
Tiptree  Heath,  over  the  hedge,  is  poor,  but  the  hedge 
planters  were  great  sorters  of  soils.  On  my  father  s 
farm  hedges  divided  the  poorest  sands  from  loams  of 
great  fertility.  I  have  often  stood  on  the  chalk  north 
of  a  little  copse,  or  on  the  sand  south  of  it,  and  knocked 
over  a  pheasant  on  the  clay,  the  copse  being  on  a 
patch  of  very  poor  clay.     Elsewhere  the  clay  vein  was 
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exceedingly  productive,  and  a  lane  separated  it  from 
land  of  totally  different  character.  Passing  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  in  Staffordshire,  one  passes  in  a 
few  strides  from  mountain  limestone  to  millstone 
grit,  and  from  valuable  pastures  to  turf  of  the  poorest 
character. 

Mr.  Mechi  must  surely  overlook  these  contrasts 
when  he  recommends  you  or  me  to  use  the  subsoiler, 
because  he,  she,  or  it  has  used  it  successfully. 
■  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  deprecate  deep 
cultivation  in  all  cases,  but  I  do  strongly  deprecate  the 
setting  up  a  mere  farming  practice  as  an  agricultural 
principle  of  universal  application.  I  have  seen  it  fail 
in  500  fields,  but  before  abandoning  it  in  my  own  prac- 
tice I  tried  it  in  50  fields,  in  the  following  manner. 
After  marking  out  the  land  for  draining,  at  distances 
varying  from  i£  rods  to  2  rods  apart,  generally,  a 
furrow  was  ploughed  out  a  foot  deep,  and  then  the 
trench  cut  by  manual  labour  to  a  depth  of  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  generally.  This  was  deep  cultivation,  and 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  subsoil  lay  outside  the 
drains,  frozen  hard  for  a  month  or  more,  it  must  have 
been  highly  favourable  to  the  raw  soil,  which  happened 
to  be  thus  caught  by  the  frost.  In  refilling  the  drains 
we  returned  the  subsoil  first,  and  then  carefully  replaced 
the  top  earth.  Sometimes  the  subsoil,  which  was  in- 
variably a  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  gravel, 
was  rolled  back  in  the  drains  in  the  state  of  frozen 
lumps,  which  must  have  settled  in  thawing  to  a  very 
favourable  state  for  the  roots  of  crops.  Drainage  is 
itself  a  cultivation  of  the  soil,  since  it  occasions  a 
current  of  air  and  water  through  it,  and  no  doubt  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  improved  by  it ;  but  we  did  not 
in  any  instance  observe  that  the  trenched  strips  were 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  land.  If  we  had  been  on  the 
green  shale  I  presume  that  the  result  of  breaking  it  up 
a  yard  deep  and  shattering  a  little  of  it  on  the  surface 
would  have  been  considerable,  and  it  would  have  been 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  surface  might  have  been 
previously  impoverished. 

A  friend  adopted  another  plan  of  testing  the  effects 
of  deep  tillage,  by  subsoiling  on  land  across  a  100  acre 
field  of  clay,  of  varied  texture,  on  the  chalk.  A 
plough  without  its  share  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
common  plough,  making  work  of  a  kind  that  looked 
extremely  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  but  it  had  no  effect 
on  the  subsequent  crops.  Subsoiling  seems  to  be 
waste  labour:  1st,  when  the  roots  of  plants  can 
already  penetrate  the  lower  stratum  easily  ;  2d,  when 
the  subsoil  is  poor  compared  with  the  surface,  as  in  the 
case  of  high  farming.  In  the  highly  manured  farm- 
gardens  of  Essex  and  on  virgin  soils  they  do  not  waste 
power  in  subsoiling.  The  Farmers'  Club  at  Staten 
Island,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  having  a  soil 
which  bore  a  natural  forest  of  Oak,  Hickory,  Gum, 
and  Beech,  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  tillage,  and 
unanimously  resolved,  after  the  debate,  "that  under 
no  conditions  was  it  expedient  to  plough  deeper  than 
6  inches." 

But  virgin  soils  become  exhausted  of  their  first  fresh- 
ness, and  then  more  elaborate  and  costly  experiments 
must  be  adopted  in  corn-growing.  Ours  is  an  exhausted 
soil ;  what  are  the  costly  expedients  best  worth  trying? 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mechi  say  subsoiling  and  deep 
cultivation  by  steam-power.  I  found  the  extra  depth 
on  my  land  entirely  useless,  in  whatever  form  I 
obtained  it,  whether  by  spade,  steam,  or  horses  ;  and 
my  observation  in  many  counties  is  that  this  vaunted 
extra  depth,  beyond  the  ordinary  depth  of  good  farm- 
ing, is  generally  ineffective.  It  is  evident  that  if  its 
effects  on  fertility  were  lasting  and  considerable,  that 
is,  if  subsoils  were  generally  rich,  deep  tillage  would 
extend  as  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  its  effects,  as  guano 
or  superphosphate  of  lime  did.  The  notion  that 
farmers  want  sense  or  capital  to  pay  £l  for  21s.  is,  I 
think,  incorrect ;  but  when  post-prandial  speakers 
would  persuade  them  to  go  a  great  deal  deeper  than 
they  find  good  for  them,  they  very  properly  pay  no 
attention  to  such  advice,  even  when  a  famous  alder- 
man twits  them  with  going  only  to  the  length  of  one 
wine-glass. 

Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  through  the  subsoil  for  it  ;  let  me  wind  it 
up  by  describing  a  means  of  increasing  fertility  that  has 
never  failed  in  the  case  of  any  single  field  or  crop, 
so  far  as  I  know.  A  curious  instance  which  I  reported 
in  my  "  Farming  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey" 
{Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  and  Southern 
Counties  Agricultural  Association,  1871),  occurred  at 
Wateringbury,  in  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  a  rich 
fruit  and  Hop  district.  Mr.  Leney,  the  eminent  Short- 
horn breeder,  has  an  orchard  of  the  largest  Cherry 
trees  I  have  ever  seen,  which  were  unproductive, 
bearing  small  fruit,  when  he  took  the  land.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  the  trees  became  exceedingly  profit- 
able, and  the  turf  underneath  was  improved  in  the 
same  degree  by  means  of  the  oilcake  given  to  the 
cattle. 

This  is  a  simple  story,  I  confess,  but  then  everything 
is  simple  when  you  know  it.  I  and  most  farmers  may 
know  that  manure,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  only 
source  of  fertility  worth  naming  for  increasing  the  food 
production  of  the  country ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
general  public  (led,  astray,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Mechi  and 
Mr.  Smith)  do  not  know  it,  and  consequently  rely  on 
steam-power,  &c,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  only 
method  which  seems  available  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  manure.  H.  Ever  shed. 


AGRICOLAPHOBIA. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public  it  seems  highly  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  a  distinct  type  of  mania  that  has 
only  recently  manifested  itself  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  attract  notice,  but  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  most  other  forms  of  mental  aberration,  to  this 
extent,  that  amongst  those  at  all  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease it  is  extremely  "catching."  Its  symptoms  are 
easily  recognisable — as  easily  as  the  well-known  signs 
of  bovine  or  canine  madness — and  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  name  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  to  the 
malady.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  these  symp- 
toms of  agricolaphobia  are  so  far  from  being  repulsive 
to  those  predisposed  to  the  disease,  that  the  risk  of 
contagion  is  thereby  greatly  increased.  This  renders 
it  so  much  the  more  important  that  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  stop  the  insidious  advances  of  the 
mania  before  the  circle  of  contagion  shall  have  become 
too  large  to  be  easily  placed  under  medical  inspection. 
With  human  patients  the  plan  of  "stamping  out," 
found  so  effectual  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  plague, 
cannot  of  course  be  adopted,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
anything  like  a  thorough  system  of  isolation  would  be 
found  impracticable.  All  that  can  be  done,  then,  is 
to  point  out  the  chief  centres  of  the  disease  as  soon  as 
they  are  discovered,  and  thus  to  render  the  public  fore- 
warned as  much  as  possible. 

The  chief  centre  of  agricolaphobia  at  present  appears 
to  be  the  office  of  the  Labourers*  Union  Chronicle.  At 
any  rate  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  to 
be  noticed  in  the  articles  and  comments  of  that  paper, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  staff  of  its  writers 
are  more  or  less  the  victims  of  farmer  on  the  brain. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  caution  those  who  under- 
take the  diagnosis  of  any  of  these  cases,  that  certain 
manifestations  somewhat  similar  to  the  true  symptoms 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them.  For  instance, 
the  strongest  condemnation  of  farmers,  when  there  is 
any  reasonable  ground  for  censure,  is  not  a  symptom 
of  agricolaphobia.  Men  in  the  possession  of  the  most 
lucid  intellects  condemn  in  no  measured  terms  the 
action  of  farmers  who  have  discharged  men  simply  for 
joining  the  Union,  or  who,  still  more  objectionably, 
have  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  or  to  disturb  meetings  that  have  been  as- 
sembled. Indignation  in  such  cases  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  as  righteous  as  it  is  natural.  The  labourers 
have  a  perfect  right  to  combine  to  obtain  higher  wages, 
and  it  is  worse  than  foolish  for  farmers  to  attempt  by 
any  other  means  than  fair  argument  or  a  rise  of  wages 
to  stop  them.  Intimidation,  and  even  the  slightest 
approach  to  it,  should  be  put  down  with  a  strong  and 
unsparing  hand,  for  peaceable  and  voluntary  union  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  Farmers  who  attempt  by  force 
or  tyranny  to  put  down  the  union,  deserve  the  repro- 
bation which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  writers  in 
the  Labourers*  Union  Chronicle  and  others.  Bitter 
criticism  upon  such  conduct,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  a  symptom  of  agricolaphobia. 

The  true  symptoms  are  these  :  unreasonable  abuse, 
disingenuous  accusations,  a  disposition  to  attribute 
everything  that  is  bad  and  a  corresponding  inability 
to  recognise  any  goodness,  a  suspicion  of  evil  where 
none  is  visible,  and  the  distortion  of  the  most  friendly 
motives,  wherever  farmers  are  in  question  ;  and  these 
symptoms  are  displayed  almost  every  week  by  some  of 
the  writers  in  the  Labourers*  Union  Chronicle.  Farmers' 
are  generalised  as  "brutal"  cumberers  of  the  land, 
exhausters  of  the  soil.  They  "only  serve  here  for  the 
creation  of  paupers  ;"  they  receive  pay  for  their  busi- 
ness losses  out  of  the  Poor-rates,  and  they  "do  evil  to 
all  classes  of  the  community."  If  they  attempt  to 
combine  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform 
of  land  tenure  and  the  land  tenancy  laws,  objects 
strongly  advocated  in  the  Chronicle,  they  are  warned 
that  "  if  they  expect  class  legislation  for  their  benefit 
they  will  be  deceived."  No  matter  that  they  show 
plainly  enough  that  the  objects  they  strive  to  attain  are 
equally  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  are 
not  merely  class  benefits — they  are  farmers  :  argal 
anything  they  wish  for  must  be  wrong,  and  must  be 
opposed  by  the  Labourers*  Chronicle,  even  though  it  is 
precisely  the  same  reform  as  that  which  the  same 
paper  has  contained  many  articles  in  favour  of.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Chronicle  will  find  numbers  of  passages 
far  more  bitter  and  prejudicial  than  those  just  referred 
to,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  search  them  out  for 
reproduction  in  these  columns. 

It  is  an  uncommon  feature  of  the  labourers'  agitation 
that  the  speeches  have  been  as  a  rule  much  more 
moderate  than  the  published  writings,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  labourers  are  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  their  representative  in  the  press.  The 
crudest  and  wildest  notions  as  to  the  division  of 
property,  and  the  coarsest  invective  against  all  who 
happen  to  hold  it,  have  been  common  features  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  labourers'  "organ."  Ill-con- 
sidered schemes,  that  could  only  work  evil  for  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit,  are  put  forward 
publicly  with  the  most  reckless  confidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
have  for  the  most  part  been  characterised  by  modera- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  misstatements 
— based  upon  imperfect  information,  let  us  hope- 
concerning  wages,  &c.     Mr.  Arch,   for  instance,  does 


not  seem  to  be  a  victim  of  agricolaphobia.  He  knows 
the  position  of  the  farmers  too  well  to  be  violent  in  his 
language  towards  them.  He  knows  the  great  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour. 
Probably  he  knows,  too,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  a 
money-saving  class,  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  amassing  large  fortunes  out  of  the  poorly- 
recompensed  toil  of  their  oppressed  labourers  ;  nor 
would  he  be  likely  to  endorse  the  utterly  unwarrant- 
able, because  ignorant,  assertion  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle — that  the  amount  upon  which  farmers  pay 
income-tax  is  "certainly,  on  an  average,  much  less 
than  half  their  real  profits." 

It  would  probably  be  useless  to  ask  gentlemen  whose 
judgments  are  distorted  by  the  malady  under  which 
they  suffer,  whether  they  have  ever  considered  that, 
after  all,  farmers  are  "  their  own  flesh  and  blood,"  that 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  employers 
of  labour,  who,  as  a  rule,  all  pay  the  market  price 
of  wages.  The  men  are  perfectly  justified  in 
their  endeavour  to  raise  the  market  price  by 
means  of  combination,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
resort  to  the  infamous  system  of  intimidation  so 
common  amongst  other  unionists.  But  rave  as  they 
will  against  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  they,  by 
combination,  are  simply  acting  under  it,  and  not  abro- 
gating it.  They  artificially  limit  the  supply  of  avail- 
able labourers  by  migration  or  strikes,  and  thus  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.  Not  that  farmers  have  always 
availed  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  wage  where  labour  is  redundant ; 
they  have  frequently  given  more  than  they  could  have 
got  labourers  for,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  because  they 
knew  the  men  could  not  decently  subsist  on  the 
minimum.  Still  the  fact  of  their  giving  a  shilling  or 
two  more  than  they  were  absolutely  obliged  to  give 
only  showed  that  the  rate  of  pay  was  so  far  ruled  by 
the  supply  and  demand  of  labour,  that  the  men  had 
actually  no  voice  in  the  fixing  of  the  wages  they  were 
to  receive.  By  all  means  let  the  men  try  in  every 
legitimate  way  to  better  their  position  ;  but  let  them 
not  listen  to  the  exaggerated  and  excited  ravings  of 
those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  raise  a  bitter 
feeling  between  classes  who,  at  present  at  least,  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  A  Tenant- 
Farmer. 


Jome  Cuntspnbeirte. 

Emigration. — In  a  recent  impression  (March  22), 
I  have  read  the  second  part  of  the  lecture  on  "  Free- 
Trade  in  Land,"  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  \V.  Fowler, 
M.P.,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
the  hon.  member  is  reported  to  have  said,  after 
showing  that  the  labourer  for  want  of  capital  can 
neither  acquire  land  nor  improve  his  dwelling,  "  All  he 
can  do  is  to  take  his  body  and  his  family  across  the 
wide  waters  to  another  country.  Now  I  do  not  want 
to  see  that  done.  My  notion  is  that  we  have  not  got  a 
man  too  much  in  our  own  country."  And  then,  further 
on,  in  again  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
he  says,  "  At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  south  of  England, 
before  you  can  expect  any  great  change  you  will  have 
to  see  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  a  better  condition  of 
cottages,  and  a  more  developed  education  than  you 
have  now,"  and  in  confirmation  of  the  inadequate 
remuneration  paid  to  labourers  in  the  southern  counties 
he  goes  to  quote  an  official  speech  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  in 
which  that  gentleman  gives  instances  of  insufficient 
wages  that  have  been  brought  under  his  notice.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  leading 
point  of  the  lecture — the  tenure  of  land,  and  its  more 
ready  and  inexpensive  transfer — but,  with  all  deference, 
Mr.  Fowler  must  permit  me  to  question  the  soundness 
of  his  opinion  that  agricultural  labour  in  England  is 
not  in  excess  of  demand  ;  a  fact  which  he  virtually  admits 
in  adducing  Mr.  Hibbert's  official  evidence,  for  wages, 
like  everything  else,  are  in  the  main  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  not- 
withstanding the  higher  rate  paid  to  farm  hands  in  the 
northern  districts,  and  that  workmen  in  manufacturing 
and  special  industries  may  be  obtaining  exceptionally 
high  wages,  yet  that  there  is  obviously  a  large  surplus 
of  agricultural  labour  which  might  with  great  advan- 
tage to  all  parties  be  removed  to  our  colonics.  Nothing 
has  more  forcibly  brought  home  to  my  mind,  after  a 
long  absence  in  Canada,  the  state  of  transition  now  so 
rapidly  affecting  the  agricultural  clashes  than  the  very 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  machinery  shown 
in  the  implement  departments  of  our  great  agricultural 
exhibitions.  And  as  these  several  more  effective 
appliances  come  into  use  skilled  labour  only  will  be 
wanted,  and  ordinary  hands  must  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  And  this  more  general  application  of 
machinery  will  affect  also  the  smaller  tenant-farmers, 
who  will  be  forced  out  of  the  field  by  men  of  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  by  the  obvioi  s  interest  of  the  owner 
(if  not  by  the  necessities  of  the  public  as  well)  to 
enlarge  the  holdings  on  his  estate  in  no  ordancc  with 
the  requirements  of  a  more  exact  and  systematic  style 
of  cultivation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  al  olitii  n 
of  entail  and  greater  freedom  in  dealing  with  land, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  some  of  the  advan- 
tages for  which  Mr.  Fowler  contends,  but  it  would 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  an  unmixed  good,  for  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  where  the  French  law  still  prevails, 
and  obliges  an  equal  division  of  the  real  estate  even  in 
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the  lifetime  of  the  parent,  amongst  all  the  children,  it 
is  found  to  produce  such  evil  consequences  and  injustice 
that  every  means  are  resorted  to,  by  stipulations  in  mar- 
riage contracts  and  other  instruments,  to  place  land- 
owners beyond  its  provisions.  There  is  one  omission 
which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fowler  will  allow  me  to  supply. 
Speaking  of  a  tenant  for  life  being  able  to  borrow  money 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  he  says — "  Yes  he  is,  and  pays 
6|  per  cent.,  whereas  he  could  borrow  at  4  if  he  were 
owner  in  fee."  Under  the  Drainage  Act  the  rate  is 
6^  per  cent,  for  22  years,  which  redeems  principal  and 
interests  in  the  period.  And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the 
gist  of  my  letter — "  If  you  want  cheap  land  go  where 
land  is  cheap  :  do  not  stop  in  this  country,  but  go  w  litre 
land  is  cheap."  And  if  any  respectable  labourer,  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  bring  up  his  family  in  moderate 
comfort — or  any  tenant-farmer,  whose  means  may  be 
inadequate  to  compete  with  those  wealthier  compeers 
who  are  daily  outbidding  him  in  the  competition  for 
farms,  will  apply  to  me,  I  will  tell  them  where  both 
good  and  cheap  land  can  be  bought  at  little  more  than 
a  rental  here,  in  British  territory,  within  easy  reach  of 
Old  England,  and  where,  by  industry  and  ordinary 
prudence,  they  may  live  in  comfort  and  independence 
on  their  own  property.  John  H.  Charnock,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  March  24. 

Peripatetic  Hen. — How  does  this  plan  answer 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  eggs? — do  not  they  taste  strong 
of  the  food  which  is  given  them  ?  And  where  is  a 
market  found  for  them?  In  this  place,  about  S  miles 
from  London,  we  cannot  find  a  ready  sale  for  new  laid 
eggs  at  any  thing  like  a  remunerative  price.  Although  so 
much  has  been  written  about  the  importation  of  foreign 
eggs  instead  of  our  English  cultivating  poultry  to  a 
larger  extent,  it  seems  useless  to  do  so  unless  we  find 
a  sale  for  our  eggs.  Can  any  of  your  readers  name  a 
market  for  them  ?  A.  G. 

Smith  v.  Evershed.— Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  correspondence  between 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Evershed?  One  cannot  help  regret- 
ing  that  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  an  interesting  and 
instructive  discussion  seems  likely  to  drift  into  a  useless 
argument  about  cost.  That  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  enterprising 
implement  makers,  numbers  of  whom  will  soon  supply 
us  with  proper  tools  for  any  system  of  agriculture  which 
is  proved  to  be  of  advantage.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
those  two  gentlemen  should  not  waste  their  time  on  the 
question  of  cost,  but  first  prove  the  advantage  of  their 
own  system,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to  set  about  finding 
the  proper  tools  for  successfully  working  it.  The 
subject  appears  to  me  to  be  an  extremely  elementary 
one,  and  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  the  real 
question,  Is  virgin  soil  more  fertile  than  that  which  has 
been  constantly  cropped  ?  I  think  that  there  are  very 
few  that  will  not  admit  that  it  is  ;  well,  that  being  the 
case,  where  is  the  difference  whether  you  have  entirely 
new  land  that  has  not  been  farmed,  or  whether  you  get 
your  virgin  soil  by  working  undeath  that,  which,  by 
constant  use,  has  weakened  its  fertilising  powers  ?  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  agriculturists 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Smith's  system,  which  must  prove  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  throw  additional  light  on  an  important 
subj  ect.    Theorist. 

Another  "  Last  Word." — Mr.  Evershed  does  not 
like  the  sight  of  his  "bait,"  and  would  have  me  "swallow 
it,"  but  then  I  can't,  for  I  "tried  subsoiling,"  and  it 
did  "answer,"  and  well,  too;  and  the  more  I  try  it 
the  better  I  like  it,  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
shall  "swallow"  his  "bait"  by  discontinuing  a  prac- 
tice that  I  have  found  so  thoroughly  successful, 
however  my  "  influence  "  may  have  suffered  by  sticking 
to  and  explaining  it  whenever  an  occasion  offers.  As 
to  pushing  it  "into  an  improper  field,"  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  one,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that 
all  England  needs  working  deeper  than  she  is  now 
worked.  I  have  done.  William  Smith,  Woolston, 
Bletchlev  Station,  Bucks,  March  29. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

MlNESIN'G,  XEAR  BARRIE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  : 
Canadian  Farming. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers  to  know  how  agriculture  is  progressing  in 
Canada,  as  many  English  farmers  have  recently  settled 
here,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  they  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  farms  reasonably,  and  their  pro- 
perty is  daily  increasing  in  value,  especially  in  the 
recently- cleared  districts.  On  the  whole  the  crops 
have  been  good,  except  the  fall  Wheat,  which  was  very 
much  winter- killed,  and  the  prices  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley  and  hay  have  been  good  (Peas  the  only  middling 
priced  article),  and  realising  a  cent  a  pound.  There 
has  been  an  active  demand  for  timber  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  our  teams  have  been  actively  and  profitably 
employed  through  the  winter  in  hauling  our  timber  for 
export  and  for  the  saw  and  shingle  mills.  We  have 
very  good  half-bred  horses  of  considerable  endurance, 
and  a  respectable  breed  of  cattle,  some  of  Durham 
character,  suitable  for  our  farms.  The  pigs  are 
mostly  a  cross  from  the  Berkshire,  and  the  sheep  with 
a  strain  of  Cotswold  or  Leicester,  and  producing  a 
good  quality  of  high-priced  combing  wool,  and  mutton 
of  a  respectable  flavour.     Our  country  abounds  with 


wild  fruit,  — Grapes,  Plums,  Cherries,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Thimbleberries,  Blackberries,  Filberts, 
Hazlenuts,  Butternuts,  &c.  ;  and  our  gardens  with 
Apples,  in  addition,  and  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Citrons, 
Melons,  &c.,  in  the  open  air. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various,  but  the  very  best 
can  be  obtained  by  any  one  with  a  little  patience,  and 
all  kinds  of  machinery  easily  procured,  from  the  light- 
ning apple-parer  to  the  last  self-raking  reaper. 

We  are  all  now  somewhat  excited  about  railways  ; 
we  have  two  running  into  Barrie,  one  of  which  will 
connect  with  the  north-west,  and  we  expect  another 
shortly  ;  and  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  (proprietor  of  the  fine  line  of  covered-deck 
steamers  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow), who  is  on  his  way  to  England  to  negotiate  the 
stock  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  will  succeed  in  his  mission, 
offering  as  it  does  such  a  prospect  of  profit  with  good 
security,  and  procuring  for  its  shareholders  an  immense 
grant  of  land  and  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  render  them  towards  the  completion  of 
this  magnificent  undertaking,  which  will  make  Canada 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  world  and  the  highway  of 
the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West,  and  enable  passengers 
to  book  in  England  for  a  rapid  passage  by  steam  and  rail 
to  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  The  construction  of 
the  railway  will  employ  a  large  number  of  prospective 
settlers  for  many  years,  and  a  vast  country  be  opened 
up  for  settlement  by  the  surplus  thousands  of  Europe, 
and  England  be  enabled  to  girdle  the  earth  with  her 
own  railways  and  steam-vessels  in  a  few  weeks.  John 
Morren,  March  1 1 . 


Satieties. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  April  2. — 
Present  :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  ICG.,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kes- 
teven,  Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
M.P.  ;  the  lion.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.  ; 
Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  IIos- 
kyns,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Rigden, 
Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  G. 
Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  John  Wells, 
Mr.  Wells,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

Ashburner,  George,  Low  Hall,  Broughton-in-Furness. 
Bannister,  W.,  West  Dean,  Lewes. 
Barnett,  George  James,  Langford,  Biggleswade. 
Botterill,  Richard,  Wouldby,  Brough. 
Boynton,  Thomas,  Ubrome  Cottage,  Sowthorpe,  Hull. 
Cooke,  Mason,  The  Lawns,  Ely. 

Crossley,  Clement,  East  Learmouth,  Cornhill,  Northum- 
berland. 
Cutlock,  John,  jun.,  Littleport, 
Downs,  Henry,  Basingstoke. 
Elliman,  James,  Slough. 

Hall,  Thomas  Farmer,  29,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 
Handley,  Frederick,  Empingham,  Stamford. 
Hawker,  F.  A.,  Park  Place,  Wickham. 
Lancaster,  George,  Morton  Grange,  Northallerton. 
Lister,  George,  Collingham,  Hull. 
Mackinter,  Joseph,  Peterborough. 
Madders,  William,  Stapley  Villa,  Nantwich. 
Morley,  John,  Wilton  Farm,  Beaconsfield. 
Richards,  Edward,  Maesbury,  Oswestry. 
Sutherland,  Charles  Leslie,  Coombe,  Croydon. 
Sutton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Withernsea,  Hull. 
Thorn,  John,  Chorley. 

Topham,  William,  Kirkburn  Manor,  Driffield. 
Tulloch,  William,  Slangham  Park,  Crawley. 
Wainwright,  Charles  J.,  251,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  duly  examined 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co., 
the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  March  31  was 
^"1518  iOi-.,  and  ,£2000  remained  on  deposit.  The 
quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to 
March  31,  and  the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on 
the  table,  the  amount  of  arrears  being  £858.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  names  of  12  members 
whose  addresses  are  not  known  be  struck  off"  the  books. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  selected  Mr.  Wrightson,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  to 
write  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  also  on  the  Modifications  and 
Improvements  of  Agriculture  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  British  Stock  and  Implements.  It  was  further 
reported  that  Mr.  Valpy,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  his  department  in 
obtaining  full  and  accurate  returns  for  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  England  and  Wales, 
owing  to  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  many  occupiers  of 
land  to  furnish  the  returns.     In  consequence,  many  of 


the  figures  have  to  be  taken  upon  estimates.  The 
committee,  therefore,  urged  upon  the  Council  and 
the  members  of  the  Society  the  great  advantage 
accruing  to  agriculturists  themselves  by  furnishing  these 
returns,  in  order  to  make  them  as  complete  and  trust- 
worthy as  possible,  and  thereby  be  much  more  valuable 
both  in  a  national  and  agricultural  point  of  view. 
The  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  having 
requested  the  loan  of  the  plate  from  which  the  coloured 
map  of  the  surface  geology  of  the  Weald  was  printed 
for  the  Journal,  it  was  recommended  that  the  request 
be  granted. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  \V.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the 
following  quarterly  report  from  Dr.  Voelcker  : — 

During  the  last  quarter  the  following  cases,  on  which  it 
is  my  duty  to  report  to  the  Chemical  Committee,  were 
brought  under  my  notice  : — 

1.  A  sample  of  guano  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Cotton, 
Knolton  Hall,  Ruabon,  to  whom  it  was  offered  as 
damaged  guano,  and  who  desired  to  be  informed  what 
would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  it. 

On  analysis,  this  guano  was  found  to  contain  in  100 
parts  : — 

Moisture        14.68 

•Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts  ..         ..         ..  17.25 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ■ .          . .         . .         . ,         . .  8. 50 

Phosphate  of  lime     . ,          . .         . .          . .          . .         . .  8. 16 

Carbonate  of  lime     ..           ..          ..           ..           ..          ..  27.55 

Alkaline  salts  (chiefly  common  salt         11.69 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 12.17 


^Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia  .. 


1.82 
2.21 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  so-called  damaged  guano  was, 
in  reality,  guano  largely  adulterated  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  valueless  earthy 
matter.  It  contained  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  yielded  but  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  Damaged  guano  always  contains  more  water 
than  sound  genuine  guano,  whereas  this  guano  contained 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  less  water  than  genuine  guano  of 
average  quality.  The  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Cotton  was 
worth  only  about  ^3  a  ton.  The  name  of  the  vendor, 
though  applied  for,  was  not  given. 

2.  A  sample  of  linseed  cake,  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Brockton,  Shifnal,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following 
results  : — 

Moisture        . .          . .         . .          . .          . .          . .  , .  11.82 

Oil ..  11.44 

*  Protein  compounds ..  ..  28.69 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c.            ..         ..         ..         ..  ..  25.85 

Woody  fibre  . .          . .          ..         . .          . .          . .  . .  17.04 

'•"Mineral  matters       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  . .  5.16 


^Containing  nitrogen  4.59 

** Containing  sand       . .  . .         ..         . .  ..         . .       1.32 

The  analysis  shows  that  this  cake  contained  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  woody  fibre  than  genuine  linseed 
cake,  and  a  subsequent  examination  under  the  microscope 
clearly  revealed  the  adulteration  with  earth-nut  cake. 

Inquiry  was  made  by  whom  and  at  what  price  this  cake 
was  sold,  and  whether  it  was  bought  as  a  pure  or  a  com- 
pound linseed  cake.     No  reply  was  given. 

3.  Another  sample  of  linseed  cake  was  sent  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Martin,  Little  Downham,  near  Ely,  who  desired  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  pure  linseed  cake. 

The  examination  of  this  cake,  which  was  branded 
"Pure,"  and  sold  at  £n  $s.  per  ton  delivered,  showed 
that  it  was  made  from  linseed  which  had  not  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  which  contained  a  variety  of 
small  weed  seeds  and  starchy  matter  that  ought  not  to  be 
present  in  "  pure  "  linseed  cake. 

This  case  has  been  reported  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  linseed  cakes  which  are  branded  "  Pure  " 
are  sometimes  made  from  linseed  which  has  been  im- 
perfectly cleaned,  and  that  they  are  not  therefore  cakes 
of  high  quality,  although  very  probably  made  from 
linseed  genuine  as  imported. 

4.  Another  sample  of  linseed  cake,  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Thos.  Ringer,  Brancaster,  King's  Lynn,  on  analysis 
yielded  the  following  results  : — 

Moisture        ..          ..  19.01 

Oil 11. 24 

*  Protein  compounds 32.69 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c.            . .         . .         . .          . .  26. 70 

Woody  fibre 10.28 

""Mineral  matters       . .         . .          . .         , .         . .          . .  9.08 


"Containing  nitrogen  5.23 

**Containiiig  sand       . .  . .  . .  . .         . .         . .       3,84 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  contained  nearly  4  per 
cent,  of  sand,  showing  that  it  was  made  from  dirty  seed. 
Although  the  proportion  of  albuminous  compounds  and 
oil  was  as  high  as  in  genuine  linseed  cake,  I  found  that 
the  cake  was  not  a  pure  linseed  cake,  for  it  did  not  get  so 
mucilaginous  when  mixed  with  water,  and  was  wanting 
the  agreeable  taste  and  other  physical  properties  for 
which  pure  linseed  cake  is  justly  esteemed  by  stock 
feeders. 

Mr,  Ringer  informed  me  that  the  cake  was  sold  in  the 
Fakenham  and  Lynn  market  at  £10  per  ton,  and  that  his 
stock,  which  previously  had  been  eating  a  very  good  sample 
of  Marseilles  cake,  refused  to  eat  this.  The  name  of  the 
vendor,  though  applied  for,  was  not  given. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  Melton  Magna,  Wymondham, 
Norfolk,  sent  me  two  cakes,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing note  : — 

"  Melton  Magna,  Wymondham,  Dec.  26,  1872. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to-day 
two  cakes.  Please  analyse  which  of  the  two  you  like.  My  cattle 
have  been  doing  badly  on  it  ;  they  have  had  a  nasty  scurf  all  over 
them  ;  their  breathing  has  been  bad,  and  one  cow  cast  her  calves 
(twins).  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  think  the  cake  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  this.— I  remain,  yours  truly,  "  Thos.  Rose." 
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On  analysis,  this  cake  yielded  the  following  results  : — 

Moisture        11  66 

Oil 12.80 

•Albuminous  compounds     . .          . .          . .         . .          . .  28.69 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre     ..          ..          ..  30.73 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8.84 

Mineral  matter  (ash)          7.28 


"Containing  nitrogen  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       4.59 

This  cake  was  made  from  rather  dirty  Linseed,  but 
contained  no  adulterating  material.  I  found,  however, 
that  the  cake  was  mouldy,  and  in  so  damaged  a  condition 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  use  it  for  feeding  purposes. 

6.  The  next  case  refers  to  a  sample  of  cake  which  Mr. 
Charles  Neve,  Amberfield,  Chart  Sutton,  Staplehurst, 
sent  me  for  analysis.  Mr.  Neve  writes  to  me  : — "  Should 
you  find  it  an  impure  article,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
ascertaining  if  there  be  anything  in  it  injurious  to  cattle. 
I  have  four  cows  apparently  under  the  influence  of  some 
poison,  without  being  able  in  any  way  to  account  for  it." 
This  cake  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Moisture        ..         ..  8.56 

Oil       . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     10.92 

•Protein  compounds 26.81 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c.  . .  . .         . .         •  •         ..     37.14 

Woody  fibre 9.56 

Mineral  matters 7.01 


"Containing  nitrogen  ..         ..       4-29 

On  further  examination  under  the  microscope,  I  found 
nothing  of  a  positively  known  injurious  character  in  the 
cake,  which  was  made  from  clean  linseed,  and  nothing 
else  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  had  become  mouldy,  and  the 
mouldiness  penetrated  in  large  patches  into  the  interior  of 
the  cake. 

In  these  two  cases  I  am  not  informed  whether  the 
mouldiness  has  arisen  from  bad  keeping,  or  whether  the 
cakes  were  mouldy  when  purchased,  but  I  call  attention 
to  them  as  again  showing  the  danger  of  using  mouldy 
cake. 

7.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
analysed  a  cake  for  a  member  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  reported  it  as  an  adulterated  linseed 
cake,  and  subsequently  received  the  following  letter  ; — 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  service  in  dis- 
covering the  impurity  of  the  last  sample  of  linseed  cake  I  sent  to 
you.  The  maker's  agent  at  first  disputed  the  correctness  of  your 
analysis,  but  now  acknowledges  that  he  sent  me  an  inferior  cake. 
Though  it  was  branded  Pure,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
grounds  for  an  action  without  a  written  guarantee,  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  this  gentleman  states  that  the  cake  which  was 
branded  '  pure  '  in  full,  was  invoiced  simply  as  *  linseed  cake.'  " 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  usual  agricultural  newspapers. 

General,  Hull. — Lord  Kesteven  reported  several 
recommendations  of  the  committee  that  the  secretary 
and  sutveyor  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements 
with  purveyors  and  others  at  the  forthcoming  country 
meeting. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Vienna  Exhibition. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  re- 
ported that  the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements  at 
the  Vienna  International  Exhibition  having  held  a 
meeting,  came  to  the  determination  not  to  compete  at 
the  trials  which  are  to  take  place  some  miles  from 
Vienna.  The  British  exhibitors  thus  become  hors 
concours,  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  and  medals  which  may  be  given  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  would  therefore  appear  that  British  jurors 
for  agricultural  machinery  are  no  longer  necessary. — 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts.— Lord  Vernon  announced 
that  the  surveyor  had  reported  that  the  works  under- 
taken by  the  Hull  Committee  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, but  that  they  will  not  be  completed  at  the  date 
specified  in  the  agreement.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  trial-field  should  be  visited  by  one  of 
the  stewards  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  trials  of  imple- 
ments.— This  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  held  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  was  then 
considered  : — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the 
increased  difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon 
the  Council  the  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object 
sought  could  not  be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning 
the  present  system  of  awarding  prizes,  and  adopting 
instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial  at  a  suitable  season  of  the 
year  for  the  various  implements  and  machines,  and  the 
publication  of  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  perform- 
ance of  each." 

_  Mr.  Shuttleworth  having  suggested  that  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  should  be  postponed  until 
June,  when  a  deputation  of  the  implement  manufacturers 
would  confer  with  the  Council,  a  discussion  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  asserted  that 
one  result  of  the  prize  system  had  been  to  make  the 
present  large  firms,  and  Lord  Kesteven  added  that  to 
adopt  the  resolution  before  the  Council  would  be  to 
extinguish  the  small  men  who  are  now  struggling  to 
the  front.  After  Mr.  Shuttleworth  had  offered  to 
withdraw  the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Ransome  had 
explained  that  the  Council  appeared  to  misunderstand 
its  purport,  which,  he  contended,  really  was  that  the 
trials  should  take  place  at  a  suitable  time  of  year,  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dent  Dent, 
M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Bowen  Jones,  and  carried 
unanimously: — "That  the  Society,  having  recently 
revised  the  conditions  of  competition  in  order  to  give  a  I 


more  thorough  trial  to  every  class  of  implements, 
decline  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  implement 
makers  that  the  competitive  and  prize  system  should 
be  abandoned." 

Judges'  Selection  Committee.— Mr.  Milward 
(chairman)  reported  the  list  of  judges  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  invite  to  act  at  the  Hull  meeting. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

The  President,  in  officially  reporting  the  death  of 
Lord  Ossington,  expatiated  not  only  on  the  loss  which 
had  been  incurred  by  the  Society — as  Lord  Ossington 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Council — but 
also  by  British  agriculture  generally,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  so  ardent  an  advocate  of  its  interests, 
whose  influence  might  to  some  extent  by  measured  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  for  many  years  the  first  commoner 
of  the  realm. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Stone,  of  Aylestone 
Hall,  Leicester,  was  received. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  return  a  suitable  letter  of  thanks. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Cattle  Transit,  Inland. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  held  on  March  20,  1872,  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  on  the 
motion  of  Viscount  de  Vesci,  seconded  by  Charles  Uniacke 
Townshend,  Esq.,  the  following  report  was  adopted  :— 

The  Committee  of  Agriculture  beg  to  report  to  the 
Council  that,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 
February  20,  1873,  tney  nave  issued  the  queries  on  the 
subject  of  cattle  transit,  in  relation  to  foot-and-mouth  and 
other  infectious  diseases  of  cattle,  to  the  principal  graziers 
and  exporters  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  having  carefully 
examined  all  the  answers,  after  much  consideration  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Fairs  and  Markets.  —  r.  They  find  that  the  cattle 
brought  to  the  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland  are  generally 
free  from  disease.  2.  That  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  most 
prevalent  in  summer  and  autumn.  3.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  fairs  and  markets  ought  not  to  be  held  in  the  streets 
of  towns  nor  on  public  roads,  but  in  fields  or  enclosures 
having  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  4.  That  fairs 
and  markets  should  be  inspected  by  non-resident  veteri- 
nary surgeons  or  other  qualified  persons,  the  police  being 
directed  to  enforce  their  orders,  and  that  when  cattle 
yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fairs  or  markets  are  in  use 
they  should  be  inspected,  and  cleansed,  and  disinfected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police. 

Railways. — 5.  Cattle  pens  should  be  provided  at  all 
stations,  and  be  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police.  6.  Time-tables  should  be 
issued  for  cattle  trains,  and  an  average  rate  of  speed 
rendered  compulsory,  great  inconvenience  being  experi- 
enced in  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  cattle  trains  at 
the  stations,  which  entails  the  necessity  of  dispatching 
cattle  several  hours  earlier  than  should  be  necessary,  thus 
exposing  them  to  deterioration  from  ill-treatment  and  to 
risk  of  infection.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
have  trains  timed  to  suit  the  departure  of  the  steamers. 
7.  The  committee  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  cattle 
trucks  are  neither  cleansed  nor  disinfected,  though  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  that  purpose  are  probably 
sufficient,  if  enforced.  8.  The  committee  consider 
that  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
March  6,  1873,  should  be  extended,  so  far  as  suitable,  to 
the  carriage  ot  animals  by  railways.  9.  A  chief  officer,  or 
officers  of  good  position,  should  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  law  duly  carried 
into  effect  by  authorised  subordinates.  10.  On  the  several 
lines  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  feeding  and 
watering  the  animals  should  be  compulsory,  if  the  animals 
were  beyond  24  hours  in  transit. 

Yards  or  Lairs  at  Seaports. — n.  Yards  or  lairs  at  sea- 
ports should  be  licensed,  carefully  paved,  regularly 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  supplied  with  water  for  the 
use  of  cattle.  If  cattle  be  detained  beyond  a  certain  speci- 
fied time  they  should  be  fed  as  well  as  watered.  12.  In 
all  such  lairs  or  yards  the  inspection  of  cattle  could,  if 
requisite,  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  than  on  the 
quays,  where  stock  would  be  massed  together,  and  driven 
hurriedly. 

Steamers. — 13.  In  all  cattle  boats,  pens  of  a  limited  size 
should  be  provided,  and  provision  made  for  most  ample 
ventilation,  a  requirement  which  appears  to  be  in  many 
cases  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  Order  in  Council  as  to 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  holds  of  steamers  should 
be  rigidly  enforced.  14.  A  system  of  quarantine  at  the 
port  of  debarkation,  whereby  cattle  might  be  detained  for 
days,  would  injuriously  interfere  with  trade,  and  would 
consequently  increase  the  price  of  store  cattle  in  Great 
Britain.  15.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  store 
cattle  and  those  intended  for  slaughter.  The  former 
should  be  detained  at  the  port  of  debarkation  for  at  least 
three  hours,  for  the  purposes  Jof  rest,  feeding,  and  water- 
ing ;  the  latter  should  be  forwarded  to  their  destination 
without  unnecessary  delay.  16.  In  order  readily  to  distin- 
guish store  cattle  from  those  intended  for  slaughter,  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  latter  should  be  marked 
by  the  owner  in  a  conspicuous  place  with  a  distinctive  and 
authorised  brand.  17.  The  provisions  of  section  10  of 
Transit  of  Animals  (Ireland)  Order  of  May  19,  1871, 
should  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  debarkation  in  Great 
Britain,  whereby  the  speedy  and  convenient  unshipment  of 
animals  would  be  secured,  and  a  supply  of  food  at  a  de- 
clared price  provided  ;  such  provision  to  be  enforced  by 
the  local  or  other  authorities. 

The  opinion  being  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  that 
disease,  to  a  great  extent,  is  carried  by  Irish  cattle  exported 
thereto,  it  nevertheless  appears  from  the  information 
collected  by  the  committee  that  the  animals  are  healthy 
on  removal  from  their  pastures,  but  that  from  want  of 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  trucks  and  steamers,  over- 
crowding and  absence  of  adequate  ventilation  in  the 
latter,  and  then  sudden  exposure  of  the  cattle  for  hours  in 
trucks — the  animals  throughout  their  transit  being  either 


insufficiently  or  not  at  all  fed,  watered,  or  rested— and 
subject  to  such  vicissitudes,  overheated  and  half  starved, 
they  are  in  so  weak  and  reduced  a  condition  that  they  are 
thereby  rendered  most  susceptible  to  disease.  On  this 
subject  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported 
as  follows: — "A  journey,  whether  by  sea  or  rail,  causes 
cattle  to  deteriorate  in  value,  and  makes  them  feverish, 
and  tends  to  produce,  if  it  does  not  actually  cause,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  ;  these  evils  are  very  much  increased  if 
cattle  are  ill-treated  or  not  properly  watered." 

The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  on  this  subject,  with  some  of  which,  it  will  be 
seen  by  this  report,  they  substantially  agree,  whilst  from 
others  they  feel  bound  to  withhold  their  assent  as  being 
instances  of  over-legislation,  or  as  being  unnecessary. 

The  committee,  fully  impressed  with  the  serious  disad- 
vantages resulting  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  an  undue 
and  vexatious  interference  with  the  trade  and  transfer  of 
Irish  cattle,  yet  in  the  true  interests  of  that  staple  industry 
feel  coerced  to  advise  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions already  existing  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  sup- 
plemented by  the  above  amended  suggestions,  from  which 
jointly  they  confidently  anticipate  consequences  alike  satis- 
factory to  the  Irish  producer  and  the  British  purchaser. 
(Signed)      ^     Charles  Uniacke  Townshend, 

Vice-Chairman^  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

March  14,  1873. 

Approved.  (Signed)        Kildare, 

March  20,  1873.  Vice-President. 

Memorials  were  received  from  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
and  Norwich,  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  their 
country  meeting  for  1874  in  those  localities,  and  the 
following  were  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  to 
inspect  the  various  sites  offered  : — The  President  or 
Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Milward,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Northum- 
berland Agricultural  Society  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Society  in  the  trial  of  Kidd  v.  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  and  generally  with  refer- 
ence to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Society  to  discourage 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  inferior  and  adulterated 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

BOTLEY. 

The  Produce  of  the  Country. — At  the  March  meeting 
the  subject  for  discussion  was,  "Can  the  agricultural 
produce  of  this  country  be  greatly  increased,  and  by 
what  means?"  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  HOLDAWAY, 
who  said  :  — 

We  are  told  by  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  that 
this  country  is  capable  of  producing  double  the  amount 
it  does  at  the  present  time  ;  therefore,  it  appears,  the 
first  part  of  our  subject  is  already  answered,  and  the 
only  problem  left  for  us  to  work  out  is  how  and  by 
what  means  it  may  be  done.  Many  and  various  are 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  it  will 
require  the  combined  effort  of  all  classes  to  rem  n 
them. 

First  of  all,  the  land  question  must  be  settled  in 
some  way  or  other.  Then  comes  the  security  of 
tenure,  local  taxation,  and  the  old,  vexed  question — the 
Game  Laws.  I  will  not  venture  on  the  land 
question,  but  will  just  allude  to  what  some  people 
are  clamouring  about,  viz.,  the  subdivision  of  land. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  under  a  national 
system  of  small  farms  there  is  not  sufficient  scope 
for  machinery  to  have  full  play.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  statistical  data,  where  we  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  large  farms  are  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Take  France  and  Belgium,  which,  I  believe, 
are  generally  considered  {as  far  as  arable  land  is  con- 
cerned) to  be  small  farm  countries,  and  what  do  they 
produce  compared  with  England?  Why  we  support 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  upon 
every  hundred  acres  as  either.  I  will  now  pass  on, 
and  make  a  few  remarks  on  security  of  tenure,  tenant- 
right,  or  unexhausted  improvements,  or  any  other  name 
or  names  you  may  choose  to  call  them.  Now,  gentle- 
men, many  of  our  leading  members  are  seeking  the 
advice  or  assistance  of  the  Legislature  to  step  in  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  nullify  any  agree- 
ment they  may  make  contrary  to  a  properly  arranged 
system  ;  but  this  properly  arranged  system  appears  to  me 
to  be  fraught  with  many  difficulties,  such  as  the  land- 
lord or  incoming  tenant  being  greatly  imposed  upon  by 
being  overcharged  for  manure  and  tillages,  for  manure 
valued  at  per  yard,  load,  or  ton,  instead  of  its  real 
worth,  as  I  have  seen  many  a  yard  full  of  the  so-called 
manure  not  worth  a  cartload  of  Peruvian  guano. 

Then,  again,  in  the  valuation  of  tillages.  Now,  a 
good  deal  of  injury  is  often  done  by  the  notion  that  to 
have  a  good  clean  fallow  it  must  have  so  many  tilths, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  and  very  often  the  incoming  tenant 
would  have  to  pay  for  work  which  had  done  ten  times 
more  harm  than  good.  But  still  there  arc  many  good 
points  in  this  arrangement,  and  if  properly  carried  out 
must  certainly  tend  in  every  way  to  prevent  any  deteri- 
oration of  the  land  held  by  an  improving  tenant;  and 
every  man  of  capital  and  enterprise  would  much  rather 
enter  upon  a  farm  in  good  condition,  and  pay  the  cost, 
than  upon  one  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  receive  com- 
pensation. But  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  landlord  the 
proper  person  to  pay  these  charges,  the  incoming 
tenant  paying  the  interest  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
rent  ?     This,  with  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  I  con- 
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tend,  would  be  better  for  the  general  weal  than  a  long 
lease  without  security,  because  a  long  lease  is  often 
begun  badly.  I  mean  the  farm  is  very  likely  to  be  out 
of  condition,  and  would  require  a  large  amount  of 
capital  and  skill  to  get  it  up  in  good  tilth,  and  the 
farmer's  aim  would  be  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it. 

I  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  local  taxation, 
as  it  appears  to  be  a  subject  very  likely  to  have  the 
attention  of  Parliament  this  session.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  division  of  rates  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  is  this  possible?  Parliament  will  never 
pass  such  an  Act,  without  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  landlord  to  recoup  himself  by  an  extra  amount 
of  rent ;  and,  as  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  has  said,  what 
did  that  mean  but  a  revision  of  rents  throughout  the 
country,  than  which  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
more  distasteful  ;  and  if  that  is  all  the  comfort  we  are 
to  get,  I  will  thank  Parliament  to  let  us  alone.  Just 
one  word  upon  the  Game  Laws,  which  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  great  hindrance  to  any  improvement  in 
agriculture.  But  we  are  told  by  those  in  favour  of  the 
excessive  breeding  of  game  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  rent 
or  agreement  when  the  bargain  is  made  ;  but  I  would 
ask  those  gentlemen,  is  it  possible  that  a  fair  and 
honest  bargain  can  be  made?  For  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  when  a  farm  is  to  be  let,  little  game  is  to  be  seen, 
but  afterwards  the  increase  is  something  wonderful,  and 
often  let  to  a  third  party,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  the  tenant,  and  very  trying  to  his  system, 
especially  if  he  has  to  put  up  with  the  petty  ribaldry  of 
a  gamekeeper.  I  should  in  no  wise  like  to  see  the  Game 
Laws  abolished,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  day 
when  any  gentleman  would  be  deprived  of  that  sport 
and  recreation  which  binds  him  to  his  home. 

Having  said   thus   much   as   to    the   fetters   which 


can  reach  the  goal,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  an 
address  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  when  he  refers  to  the 
high  price  of  meat.  One  main  cause  of  that,  he  said, 
was  the  improved  condition  of  the  working  men  them- 
selves. He  could  not  learn  that  the  supplies  were  less 
than  they  had  been,  and  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  opinion  we  read,  in  the  tabulated  returns, 
that  the  total  head  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  increased  from  8,569,693  in  1S66,  to  9,717,443  in 
1S72  ;  or  an  addition  of  1,147,750  cattle,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13.27  per  cent,  for  the  six  years.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  an  increase  of  191,291  head  of  cattle,  or,  on 
an  average,  2.23  per  cent,  annually,  while  the  average 
number  of  foreign  cattle  and  calves  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1S67  has  been  193,085  per 
annum  ;  thus  showing  that  the  consumption  of  meat  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  after  allowing  for  the  extra 
population.  But  the  property  of  the  country,  and  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  had 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  animal  food. 
Thousands  of  men  who  used  rarely  to  get  fresh  meat 
for  their  dinners  were  now  competitors  for  it,  but  the 
supply  of  meat  was  not  so  easily  increased.  It  was  not 
like  corn,  of  which  there  was  an  almost  indefinite 
supply  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  price  of  meat  was  always  rising.  Now 
for  his  part  he  could  not  be  surprised ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  was  natural  that,  looking  at  the 
rising  price,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  food, 
working  men  should  ask  whether  the  land  of  England 
produced  all  that  it  might  do,  and,  if  not,  what  were 
the  impediments  in  the  way  of  improvement  ?  They 
had  it  on  the  highest  authority — amongst  others  that  of 
Lord  Derby,  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  speakers — 
that  the  land  of  England  did  not  produce  more  than 
one-half  the  food  which  it  might  do  if  it  were  properly 
cultivated — if  all  the  capital  were  laid  out  on  it  which 
it  was  capable  of  receiving.  What,  then,  was  the  cause 
of  that  ?  He  would  not  enter  at  length  upon  the 
subject,  because  it  was  a  wide  one,  but  he  would  say 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  was  due  in  part  to  the 
facilities  which  the  law  gave  for  tying  up  properties  in 
families,  by  which  land  was  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  only  a  limited  or 
life  interest  in  it,  and  who  were  so  encumbered  that 
they  could  not  do  justice  to  the  land.  Partly,  again, 
to  the  insecurity  of  tenure  by  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  held  their  farms,  so  that 
they  had  not  the  proper  inducement  to  lay  out  their 
capital  on  the  land,  and  to  the  law  which  gave  all 
improvements  to  the  landlord.  Partly,  again,  to  the 
extravagant  preservation  of  game,  which  was  every 
year  becoming  worse,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  which  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenants,  and  prevented  them  from  making  improve- 
ments ;  and  partly,  also,  to  the  accumulation  of  land 
in  the  hands  of  Corporations,  who  were  not  interested, 
as  owners,  in  improving  their  properties.  It  was  that 
group  of  questions  which  constituted  what  was  called 
"The  Land  Question  of  England." 

He  believed  the  interest  of  the  working  people  was 
largely  involved  in  them,  as  affecting  the  mere  question 
of  food.  The  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  far 
more  concerned.  They  could  not  hope  for  much  im- 
provement in  his  condition  unless  more  field  was  found 
for  his  employment.  They  could  not  expect  farmers  to 
give  higher  wages  without  a  better  return.  They  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  agricultural  labourers  shipped 
away  from  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  labourers  might  be  retained  here,  and 
an  ample  field  given  for  their  labour,  by  getting  rid  of 


those  impediments  which  now  exist  to  llie  outlay  of 
capital  on  land.  I  find  from  the  paper  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  good  deal  is  being  said  respecting  hares 
and  rabbits.  It  is  computed  that  30,000,000  hares  and 
rabbits  are  sold  every  year  ;  upon  this  assumption  hares 
and  rabbits  supply  annually  335,000  tons  of  food, 
valued  at  ,£1,500,000.  This  is  certainly  a  great  boon 
to  the  country,  if  true.  There  appears  to  be  30,000,000 
of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  I  acre  of 
land  well  stocked  with  food  will  keep  three  sheep  one 
year  ;  but  it  is  generally  said  that  six  hares  and 
rabbits  will  eat  and  destroy  as  much  as  would  keep  a 
sheep;  therefore,  we  require  10,000,000  of  acres  to 
support  our  stock,  and  1,666,666  acres  to  sup- 
port the  30,000,000  of  hares  and  rabbits.  By 
multiplying  that  number  by  three,  it  would  show 
at  once  the  number  of  sheep  which  may  be 
kept  on  the  food  now  consumed  by  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  amounting  to  4,999,99s,  which  I  think 
may  be  fairly  valued  at  lor.  each,  after  deducting 
attendance,  &c,  which  would  bring  the  value  of  the 
sheep  to  £2,499,999,  leaving  a  balance  against  the 
hares  and  rabbits  of  about  £1,000,000.  Not  having 
seen  this  game  account  in  the  paper  till  to-day,  I  have 
not  had  time  to  test  it  ;  but  if  Lord  Malmesbury's 
figures  and  views  are  correct,  then  "  Sheep  versus 
Game  "  would  form  a  subject  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  our  Club.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  to 
argue  and  say  that  the  produce  of  the  country  may  be 
increased  100  or  even  50  per  cent.,  shackled  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  can  only  be  the  chimera  of  a  distempered 
brain.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  cannot  add  one 
statute  acre  to  our  sea-girt  isle,  but  we  can  dig  down 
into  the  great  storehouse  of  Nature,  and  greatly  add  to 
the  soil.  If  not  superficially,  we  can  in  solidity,  for  in 
that  storehouse  is  locked  up  an  immense  amount  of 


shackle  capital,   and  which  must  be  removed  ere  we    wealth,  and  the  key  to  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 


perseverance,  industry,  and  skill.  But  who,  I  ask. 
going  to  lock  up  his  capital  in  land  without  himself 
having  access  to  the  key  ?  Such  a  thing  would  be 
absurd  and  simply  ridiculous.  Therefore  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  we  are  met  here  to-day  there  must  be  some 
Legislative  enactment  whereby  all  improvements  or 
deteriorations  may  be  recognised, 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  could  safely  say  that  there  were 
millions  of  pounds  in  the  country  waiting  to  be  in- 
vested in  agriculture  if  they  could  only  find  security  for 
its  investment.     There  was  plenty  of  practical  know- 
ledge in   the   country   to   carry   out   things  with   the 
greatest  economy  and  success  if  they  were  assisted  with 
security  for  their  capital.      It  had  been  said   that  it 
would  be  against  the  landlord  if  the  tenant  had  this 
privilege.     He  denied  it.     What  was  the  consequence 
to  the  landlord  now  through  the  tenant  not  having  the 
privilege  ?     It  was  this.     When  the  term  for  which  the 
tenant  took  the  farm  was  nearly  expired  he  got    as 
much  as  he  could  out  of  it,  because  he  felt  there  was 
nothing  to  repay  him  for  any  unexhausted  improve- 
ments  or  value   he   left  behind  him.     This   was  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  next  incoming  tenant,  but  to 
the  landlord  likewise.     The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  farm  was  to  let,  the  landlord  had  it  on  his  hands  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  in  the  poorest  possible  condition, 
because  the  last  man  got  all  it  was  possible  to  get  out  of 
it.  The  farm  was  thus  exhausted,  and  a  large  outlaymust 
take  place  before  there  could  be  anyreturnforthemoney. 
The   Game  Laws  was  a  very  ticklish  question.     A 
gentleman  said  to  him  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
have  a  total  repeal  of  the  laws,  and  he  said  to  him,  "It 
will  come,  unless   you  meet   it  with  a  compromise." 
"  What  is  your  compromise  ?  "  said  he.   He  told  him  it 
was,  that  he  would  make  game  private  property,  the 
owner  being  the  occupier  of  the  land  whereon  it  was 
found.     A  man  might  have  his  battue-shooting  then  if 
he  pleased,  as  it  gave  pleasure  to  many,  and  at  the 
same  time   the  keeping  of  game  was   often  made   a 
profit,    for  it  paid   remarkably  well.     And  he  would 
show  them  that  a  profit  could  be  made  out  of  rabbits, 
for  they  could  never  get  more  than  5j.  or  Js.  per  acre 
for  a  sheep-walk,  while  he  could  keep  200  rabbits  on 
an  acre  of  cliff  land  ;  and  supposing  these  were  sold  at 
is.  each,  they  would  produce  £10  per  acre  instead  of 
$s.  or  js.  as  sheep-walks.     These  were  facts  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  why  could  there  be  any 
objection  to  making  game  the  property  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  ?     He  recollected  seeing 
on  Saturday  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brook  when 
examined  before  the  Game  Committee  now  sitting.   He 
took  a   farm  which  was  surrounded  by  game-covers 
some  three  miles  in  extent.     He  put  up  a  fence,  which 
cost  him  £71  per  mile,  and  he  was  asked  how  long 
it  took  to  repay  him  for  the  expenditure  he  had  in- 
curred.    His  reply  was  that  he  saved  enough  in  one 
year  to  repay  himself.    And  what  was  he  damaged  by  ? 
Why,  other  people's  game.     Did  this  not  show  the 
injury  and   destruction   of  game   upon  a  farm?    An 
occupier  should  have  the  game  without  any  power  of 
reservation,  and  whatever  reservation  a  landlord  might 
make    in    the    lease    with   regard    to   rats,    polecats, 
pheasants,    partridges,    hares,    rabbits,    pigeons,    and 
hawks,  should  be  null  and  void  in  law.     The  Govern- 
ment  interfered   in  various   matters,  although   it  was 
said  they  ought  not  to  between  man  and  man ;  and  why 
could  they  not  interfere  and  say  that  all  contracts  made 
by  the  landlords  for  the  reservation  of  game  should  be 
null  and  void?    They  might  say  what  they  liked,  but 


they  would  have  half  as  much  produce  again  if  land  was 
free  from  reservation  of  game.  He  had  himself  valued 
on  farms  where  game  had  injured  crops  ;  he  had  seen 
how  men  had  suffered,  and  he  had  valued  to  within 
£25  of  the  rental.  No  man  was  ever  fully  compen- 
sated, and  none  ever  would  be,  for  the  injury  done  to 
his  crops  by  game. 

Mr.  J.  Withers  said  many  and  great  changes  must 
take  place  before  the  productiveness  of  the  land  could 
be  much  increased.     The  land  must,  for  one  thing,  be 
thoroughly  drained.     Although  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  done  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  this  part 
of  Hampshire  needed  draining  to  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive.    From   the   want  of    it    the    land    becomes 
soddened,  puts  a  stop  to   all  work,  counteracts   and 
spoils  the  best  of  cultivation,  and  renders  the  best  of 
manure   almost  useless,   and  it  thus  becomes  next  to 
useless  to  the  cultivator.      Convenient  farmyards,  with 
well-troughed  farm-buildings,  was  another  thing  much 
needed.     Strong    cake    and    corn    "  tea "  had    been 
running  abundantly  out  of  most  of  the  farmyards  in 
this  part  of  Hampshire,   and  he    believed  that  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  best  of  the  manure  escaped  in 
a  liquid  form  from  many  of  the  farmyards,  as  the  build- 
ings were  now  constructed.     This  was  another  draw- 
back to  the  land's  productiveness  again.     If  the  tenant- 
farmers  were  less  restricted  in  their  covenants,  and  had 
a  better  security  for  money  invested,  they  could  pro- 
duce much  more  without  an  injury  to  the  land  or  the 
landlord.     They  could  employ  more  labour,  be  a  benefit 
to  themselves,  and  confer  a  benefit  on  the  community. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  said  it  was  a  very  bold  theory 
to   put   in   motion   when   Lord    Derby   said  that   he 
believed  the  produce  of  the  country  could  be  doubled, 
and  this  must  be  striking  to  those  men  who  farmed 
well  in  the  North,  who  now  believed  they  produced  as 
much  as  the  land  could  bear,   but    he    thought  that 
means  might  be  devised  by  which  it  might  be  done — if 
not  in  their  time,  at  any  rate  in  that  of  their  immediate 
successors.     They  well  knew  that  at  the  present  time 
there    was   a   greater    amount    of    pasturage    in    the 
country,  on  which  the  cattle  fed,  than  of  arable  land, 
and  this  only  produced  £4  per  acre.     He  could  not 
see  why  a  certain  amount  of  this  pasturage  could  not 
be  broken  up,  and  made  to  pay  double  what  it  did  at 
present.     A  large  portion  of  it  could  be  broken  up, 
and  made  to  pay  £8  or  £9  per  acre  instead  of  £4.     It 
was  computed  they  had  about    30,000,000   sheep   in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  incredible  to  suppose,  when 
they  knew  that  some  farmers  kept  twice  the  quantity 
of  sheep  than  others,  that  the  number  in  this  country 
could  be  doubled.     But  that  could  not  be  done  unless 
the  means  were  provided  for  doing  it.     They  had  the 
means  on  many  farms.     There  were  appliances  in  agri- 
culture, and  by  deeper  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  other  aids 
which  were  capable  of  increasing  the  produce  over  what  it 
was  at  the  present  time.   It  would  be  many  years  hence, 
he  believed,  before  all  the  manures  of  the  world  would 
be  exhausted,  and  it  would  be  found  to  be  remunerative 
if  more  manure  was  used.     They  might  say  that  in  the 
first   place   the   agricultural   produce   of    the   country 
might  be  vastly  increased  by  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  when  a  man  would  lay  out  as 
much  in  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  as  he  did  in  the 
first.       Secondly,  by   breaking  up   and   cultivating  a 
quantity  of  waste  land  capable  of  cultivation.    Thirdly, 
by  breaking  up  a  quantity  of  poor  pasturage,  and  by 
improving  other  pastures  by  means  of  a  top-dressing  of 
manure.     There  were  thousands  of  acres  of  pasturage 
which  might  be  made  available  for  growing  food  for 
the  people.     There  were  pastures  which  had  become 
poor  years  ago,  and  were  getting  poorer  every  year. 
Animals  were  constantly  feeding  on  it,  and  were  taking 
up  that  which  should  be  restored  for  keeping  up  the 
condition.     The  soil  was  robbed  of  its  phosphates,  and 
it  necessarily  got  poorer,  and  therefore  very  considerable 
addition  might  be  made  by  the  improvement  of  these 
pastures.   He  would  recommend  persons  to  read  the  ex- 
cellent paper  in  the  Royal  Society's  yoiima/tv/oorthree 
numbers  ago  by  Mr.  Thompson.     And    then  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  might  be  improved  by  draining  and 
chalking   a   very    considerable   portion    of    wet   land. 
Chalking  had  been  neglected  of  late,  and  its  importance 
and  value  did  not  appear  to  be  understood.     In  Wales 
liming  was  carried  on  to  an  excess.     And  then  a  larger 
extent  of  Wheat  should  be  grown,  and  this  could  be 
done  by  a  systematic  top-dressing  of  the  crops.     Some 
people  said  this  was  not  necessary,  but  if  they  could 
get  a  larger  yield  by  it  surely  it  was  beneficial  for  all 
concerned.     Then  there  was  the  removal  of  hedgerows 
and  superfluous  timber  from  arable  land.  A  great  point 
in  the  subject  was  the  Game  Laws.     It  was  not  a  new 
question,  but  had  been  before  them  for  some  time.   He 
might  say  that  during  the  27  years  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Club  it  had  been  discussed  over   and  over  again, 
and  although  expressions  of  opinion  had  gone  forth 
from  them  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Legislature  to 
remedy  a  great  and  crying  evil ;  but  the  fact  was  that 
unless  something  was  done    before   many   years   had 
elapsed  another  party  would  rise  up  who  would  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  had  been  willing  to  rely  on 
moderate  measures,  and  the  thing  would  be  carried  out 
with  much  more  violence  and  with  far  less  wisdom  than 
if  the  subject  was  now  fairly  taken  up  and  fairly  met. 

Mr.  Holdaway  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  this  country  can  be  vastly  increased — 
1st,  by  security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  un- 
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exhausted  improvements,  so  that  the  land  may  be  culti- 
vated and  manured  as  well  during  the  last  year  of 
tenancy  as  the  first ;  2d,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivating 
a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  land  capable  of  im- 
provement ;  3d,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivating  a 
certain  quantity  of  poor  grass  lands,  and  by  greatly 
improving  other  pastures  by  means  of  suitable  manures  ; 
4th,  by  draining  and  chalking  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wet  land  ;  5th,  by  growing  a  larger  extent  of  Wheat  ; 
6th,  by  systematically  top-dressing  corn  crops  ;  7th, 
by  the  removal  of  hedgerows  and  surplus  timber  from 
arable  land  ;  Sth,  by  giving  the  occupier  entire  con- 
trol over  the  hares  and  rabbits,  without  any  power  of 
reservation  on  the  part  of  the  landlord."  This  was 
carried  unanimously. 


$fatir*8  oi  Ijmrhs. 

Permanent  Pasture.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton.  Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.     Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

This  is  a  very  good  practical  essay,  and  may  be  safely 
taken  as  a  guide.  It  is  accompanied  by  engravings, 
life  size,  of  some  of  our  principal  grasses  and  clovers, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  useful  publication.  We  take 
an  extract  descriptive  of  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds  : — 

"  Choose  a  still  day,  as  a  rough  wind  would  prevent 
the  regular  spreading  of  the  seeds.  Some  men  who  are 
used  to  it  will  sow  grass  seeds  well  by  the  hand  ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  done  better  with  the  common  seed- 
barrow.  This  will  distribute  the  seeds  very  evenly,  either 
in  one  mixture  of  Clovers  and  grass  seeds  together,  or 
{which  is  most  usual)  by  going  twice  over  the  land,  sow- 
ing the  light  grass  seeds  first,  passing  up  or  down  the 
furrows,  and  subsequently  crossing  the  lands  with  the 
mixture  of  Clovers  and  other  heavy  seeds. 

"  A  bush-harrow,  or  the  lightest  iron  harrow,  should 
be  applied  immediately  before  and  after  sowing,  thereby 
covering  the  seeds  before  birds  or  a  change  of  weather 
can  interfere  with  them,  care  being  taken  that  as  few  seeds 
as  possible  are  buried  too  deeply,  or  remain  uncovered. 
After  harrowing  the  whole  should  be  carefully  rolled. 
As  to  the  best  season  for  sowing,  though  much  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  autumn-sowing,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  spring  is  preferable,  if  the  land  can 
be  made  ready.  With  very  heavy  land,  however,  in  a  wet 
spring,  it  is  often  late  in  the  summer  before  it  is  sufficiently 
pulverised,  and  if  later  than  the  middle  of  June  it  is  well 
to  defer  the  sowing  until  August  and  September  ;  but  in 
autumn-sowing  there  is  great  probability  of  losing  the 
Clovers,  as,  while  in  a  young  state,  they  are  apt  to  be 
carried  off  by  slug  or  frost.  Therefore,  if  autumn-sowing 
is  adopted,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  young  pasture  early  in 
the  spring,  and,  if  the  Clovers  are  found  to  be  deficient, 
to  sow  more  of  the  same  kinds  immediately,  which  will 
take  very  well  if  the  grasses  are  not  too  strong. 

"  By  spring-sowing  I  mean  sowing  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  ;  and  generally  April  will  be  the 
safest  and  most  favourable  month  of  the  three.  If,  however, 
the  land  is  quite  ready  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
weather  favourable,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  sow  without 
delay,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  the  seed-bed  being 
spoiled  by  a  change  of  weather.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  a 
crop  of  corn,  the  time  for  sowing  the  grass  seeds  will  be 
either  immediately  after  the  corn  is  sown,  or  else  when  it 
is  2  inches  high — the  former  being  most  favourable  for 
the  grass.  As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  best  to  sow 
with  or  without  a  crop  of  spring  corn,  it  is  no  doubt  safest 
and  best  to  sow  the  grass  seeds  alone,  especially  where 
the  object  is  to  obtain  a  fine  park-like  sward  as  soon  as 
possible.  One  great  advantage  of  this  practice  is,  that  if 
the  land  has  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  annual 
weeds  get  a-head  of  the  young  grass,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  mowing  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  6  inches  high  ; 
and  another  advantage  is,  that  if,  from  irregular  sowing, 
or  from  the  roller  not  having  passed  over  every  part  of  the 
field,  some  bare  spots  occur,  they  may  be  discovered  and 
re-sown  in  good  time.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some 
parts  to  sow  2  or  3  lb.  of  Rape  per  acre  with  the  grass 
s:eds  ;  this  produces  valuable  sheep-leed  in  the  autumn. 

If  corn  is  sown  with  the  grass  seeds,  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  grasses  are  almost  sure  to  fail,  especially  if  the  corn  crop 
is  heavy  and  becomes  lodged.  Still  much  might  be,  and 
is,  said  in  favour  of  this  practice  ;  and  seeing  that  a  crop 
of  Oats  or  Barley  is  an  important  matter  with  most 
farmers,  I  would  by  no  means  condemn  the  practice, 
especially  if  the  seedsman  can,  if  duly  informed  of  the 
intention  of  his  customer,  provide  such  sorts  and  propor- 
tions of  grass  and  Clover  seeds  as  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  insure  a  full  plant.  The  quantity  of  corn 
sown  should  not  be  more  than  2  bush,  per  acre,  and  Oats 
are  generally  less  injurious  to  grass  than  Barley." 


from  the  examination  of  the  cargos  of  Macabi  guano  that 
have  arrived  here,  it  possesses  about  the  same  composition 
and  general  character  as  Guanape  guano,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the 
latter.  The  present  importations  of  Guanape  guano  are 
drier  and  not  so  lumpy  as  a  good  many  samples  which 
were  submitted  to  me  for  analysis  in  the  preceding  season. 
On  an  average,  I  find  Guanape  guano  contains  about 
22  percent,  of  moisture,  30  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  and 
yields  r2  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  several  samples  of 
cargos  recently  imported  into  England  from  the  Guanape 
Islands,  I  find  from  r2  to  ra,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  guano 
yielded  r5  per  cent.;  but,  taking  into  account  the  average 
composition  of  Guanape  guano,  I  do  not  think  the  buyer 
can  count  upon  guano  which  yields  more  than  12  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  nor  can  he  always  depend  upon  being  sup- 
plied with  an  article  that  is  sufficiently  dry  and  powdery 
to  be  economically  applied  to  the  land  without  having  been 
previously  mixed  with  some  dry  material  and  been  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder. 

"This  operation  is  both  troublesome  and  entails  ex- 
pense, and  if  the  guano  is  very  wet  and  lumpy,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  farmer,  with  the  means  at  his 
command,  to  reduce  such  guano  into  a  fine  powdery  con- 
dition. 

"Guanape  guano,  moreover,  I  find  contains  a  good  deal 
of  free,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  volatile  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  consequence  loses  in  quality  on  keeping. 

"  It  is  this  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  gives 
the  pungent  smell  to  Guanape  guano,  and  which  renders 
it  liable  to  burn  up  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a 
top-dressing,  in  case  continued  dry  weather  should  set  in 
directly  after  the  top-dressing  has  been  applied  to  the 
Wheat  or  Barley  crop. 

"  In  order  to  meet  the  inconveniences  which  arise  from 
the  wet,  lumpy  condition  in  which  Guanape  guano  fre- 
quently reaches  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  neutralise 
the  pungent  and  injurious  properties  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  is  desirable  to  treat  the  raw  guano  with  about 
20  per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  this  treatment  to 
keep  it  in  a  heap  for  several  months,  and  finally  to  reduce 
the  sulphated  guano  by  suitable  means  into  a  fine  and  dry 
powder. 

"  By  these  means  a  very  superior  fertiliser  is  obtained, 
which  possesses  many  advantages  over  wet  raw  Peruvian 
guano.  It  is,  however,  difficult  on  a  small  scale  to  treat 
Peruvian  guano  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  convert  it  into 
a  dry  and  soluble  fertiliser. 

"Soluble  and  ammonia-fixed  Peruvian  guano  is  highly 
spoken  of  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  by  farmers  who  have  tried  its  effects 
in  the  field,  in  comparison  with  the  raw  Peruvian  guano. 
In|order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  soluble  guano,  ex- 
tensive works  wereestablished  afewyears  ago  at  Hamburg, 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  preparation 
of  soluble  Peruvian  guano.  In  these  works  the  Peruvian 
guano  is  dried,  if  necessary,  sifted,  and  then  treated  with 
just  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  volatile  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  of  the  raw  guano  into  non-volatile 
neutral  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  the  greater  part  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  By  these  means  a  highly  concentrated, 
dry,  and  finely  powdered  fertiliser  is  produced,  which  may 
be  said  to  combine  the  qualities  of  a  good  superphosphate 
with  those  which  are  characteristic  of  Peruvian  guano. 

' '  Although  the  prepared  guano  is  sold  at  about  ror.  more 
per  ton  than  Peruvian  guano  in  its  natural  condition,  the 
sales  of  the  soluble  guano  in  Germany  have  steadily  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  and  last  year  I  am  informed 
that  they  amounted  to  more  than  60,000  tons. 

"Two  samples  of  soluble  Peruvian  guano  recently 
analysed  by  me  had  the  following  composition  :— 

Composition  of  Two  Samples  of  Soluble  Peruvian  Guano. 


Moisture 

Water  of  combination  and   ) 

*  Organic  Matter  \ 

Biphosphate  of  lime  (mono-basic  phos- ) 

phate  of  lime)      '. .         . .         . .  . .  ) 

Equal  to  bone  phosphate  (tri-basic  phos- 1 

phate  of  lime)  rendered  soluble  by  acid  J 

Insoluble  phosphates        

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter 


:  Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia. . 


Sept.  1872, 
14.65 
42-57 
13.86 

(21.71) 
5.09 
■  6.36 
3.78 
3.69 


Dec.  1872. 

16.78 

41.  S3 

13.20 

(20.6S) 

7.19 

"3-39 

4-39 

3>7 


vanced,  the  works  at  present  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Victoria  Docks  will  be  in  fair  working  order,  and  that 
before  long  the  British  farmer  will  be  supplied  with  as 
good  a  fertiliser  as  the  farmers  of  Germany,  whose  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  appreciate  the  high  fertilising 
value  of  the  soluble  guano,  which  for  some  years  has  been 
prepared  on  a  very  large  scale  at  Hamburg." 
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of  Kngland.  Second  Series.  Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
J.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
We  refer  once  more  to  this  volume  for  the  sake  of  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Voelcker's  valuable  annual  report  in 
it  as  chemist  to  the  Society,  and  especially  for  the 
information  contained  in  it  on  the  composition  of 
guanos  and  other  manures,  which  is  useful  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year.  Dr.  Voelcker  refers  to  the 
poverty  of  guanos  now  as  compared  with  their  earlier 
character,  and  especially  of  the  vitality  of  their  charac- 
teristic ingredients. 

"Chincha  Island  guano  being  exhausted,  the  Peruvian 
Government  agents  now  ship  guano  from  the  Guanape 
Islands.  Nearly  the  whole  stock  in  England  has  been  im- 
ported from  these  islands,  and  only  a  few  cargos  have 
lately  arrived  from  Macabi  Island,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Guanape  Islands.    As  far  as  I  can  judge 


"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  soluble  guano  which  is  pre- 
pared at  Hamburg  contains  from  2oJ  to  2ij  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphate,  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
guano  posphates,  and  nearly  as  much  ammonia  as  Gua- 
nape guano  in  its  natural  wet  condition. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peruvian  guano,  treated 
with  acid  and  sold  in  a  dry  and  fine  condition,  and  with 
the  guarantee  of  containing  21  per  cent,  of  soluble  phos- 
phate and  rr  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  will  find  a  more 
ready  sale  than  raw  guano,  which  is  still  sold  without  any 
guarantee  whatever  as  to  quality.  Guanape  guano  is 
frequently  far  too  damp  and  sticky  for  application  to  the 
land  in  its  natural  condition,  and  it  often  contains  no 
more  ammonia  than  is  supplied  in  the  prepared  guano, 
the  quality  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  analysis.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to 
buy  the  prepared  Peruvian  guano  in  preference  to  raw, 
even  if  he  should  have  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  that  at  which  the  raw  guano  is  sold. 

"  In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
exist  in  the  way  of  procuring  Peruvian  guano  of  a  uniform 
composition  and  in  a  dry  and  fine  condition,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  set  up  sulphuric  acid  chambers 
and  works  at  Victoria  Docks,  in  which  the  preparations  of 
soluble  Peruvian  guano  will  be  carried  out  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  next  spring  is  far  ad- 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Kent  Hop  Plantations. — As  a  general  thing  the 
Hops  cut  better  than  was  expected,  and  have  not 
suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  rainfall  as  the 
growers  feared.  They  do  not  cut  nearly  so  well  any- 
where as  last  year,  and  are  more  hard  and  dry,  not  so 
full  of  sap  and  vigour.  This  may  be  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  so  forward  this  year  when  they  were 
dressed,  and  that  the  sap  had  not  fully  risen  into  the 
hill,  as  there  are  even  now  no  shoots  to  be  seen,  and 
on  March  25  last  year  shoots  a  foot  in  length  had 
grown  from  the  hills  before  they  were  cut,  in  gardens 
where  this  operation  had  been  delayed.  In  the  well- 
farmed,  well-drained,  or  naturally  drained  soils  in  East 
and  Mid  Kent  the  percentage  of  dead  hills,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  rainfall  and  the  continual  soak- 
ing of  the  land,  is  very  little  above  the  average  ;  but 
in  the  heavy  clays  and  undrained  soils  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  county  there  are  many  more  hills  dead 
than  usual.  There  is  at  present,  however,  taking  the 
whole  county  through,  no  reason  why  a  good  crop 
should  not  be  grown,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stocks,  while  the  growers  generally  have  farmed 
up  to  the  mark,  and  the  larger  growers  especially  have 
manured  more  highly  even  than  they  did  last  season, 
as  they  see  that  the  demand  for  Hops  has  been 
so  enormous  throughout  the  year,  and  that  the 
supplies  of  all  Hop  producing  counties  will 
be  pretty  well  exhausted  before  October,  1S73.  A 
good  breadth  of  new  plantation  has  been  set  out  in 
consequence  of  this  great  demand  for  Hops,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  next  agricultural  returns  will  show 
as  large  an  acreage  as  that  of  1S6S,  when  it  had 
reached  over  64,400  acres.  Very  many  early  Goldings 
have  been  planted,  and  in  some  cases  growers  in  the 
best  districts  of  Mid  Kent  have  grubbed  Grapes,  Jones, 
and  Colegates,  and  have  substituted  the  best  kind  of 
Goldings  for  these  inferior  sorts.  Much  more  care  is 
now  taken  in  the  selection  of  good  sets  true  to  their 
kind,  as  well  as  in  carefully  filling  up  not  only  the 
dead  hills,  but  in  removing  and  renewing  those  stocks 
which  show  signs  of  decay.  Many  Mid  Kent  growers 
are  planting  sets  from  noted  East  Kent  Gardens, 
long  famed  for  producing  the  very  choicest  Hops  of 
the  highest  quality,  which  have  for  years  commanded 
the  top  prices  of  the  market ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  these  sorts,  indigenous  to  the  rich  loam  upon 
the  chalk  of  East  Kent,  will  deteriorate  in  the  green- 
sand  of  the  middle  part  of  the  county.  Early  Hil- 
tons,  and  Hilton's  Bramlings,  both  of  which  are  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  stock  originally,  but  have 
been  varied  by  selection  and  methodised  treatment, 
are  the  sorts  which  have  been  principally  introduced 
into  Mid  from  East  Kent,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
introduction  of  new  sorts,  and  the  greater  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  will  much 
raise  the  standard  of  the  quality  of  Mid  Kent  samples. 
The  growers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Kent  have  not  yet  finished  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the 
huge  mistake  they  made  in  crowding  their  Hops  for 
sale  in  October,  and  in  selling  them  at  any  price. 
There  never  was  such  a  fiasco  in  the  long  chequered 
history  of  the  Hop  market,  the  merchants,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  caring  to  buy,  the  growers,  on  the  other, 
frantic  to  sell.  The  most  ridiculously  low  prices 
prevailed  until  a  large  part  of  the  crop  was  sold,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  growth  had  been  absurdly 
over-estimated  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
prices  quickly  went  up  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  at 
least.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is — now 
that  it  can  be  calmly  discussed  as  a  matter  of  history — 
that  the  hop-growers  are  utterly  without  statistical 
data  to  guide  them  in  selling  their  produce,  and  that 
the  merchants  must  either  be  curiously  at  sea  on  these 
points,  or  they  must  be  uncommonly  sharp  hands. 
The  labourers  in  the  hop-growing  districts  of  this 
county,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone,  Faversham,  and  Canterbury,  are  getting 
good  wages.  In  the  former  locality  most  of 
the  larger  growers  have  raised  the  wages  lately 
from  15*.  to  ids.  6J.  per  week,  and  have  added 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  to  the  prices  for  piecework,  so 
that  an  able-bodied  man  has  no  trouble  in  earning  li»- 
or  19*.  a  week,  and  can  leave  off  work  at  5  o'clock. 
There  has  been  a  restless  feeling  among  the  labourers, 
caused  by  the  promotion  and  spread  of  a  Union  whose 
officers  disagree  to  some  extent  with  the  principles  ot 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  and  have 
nut  affiliated  their  Union  with  it.  They  do  not  advo- 
cate  migration,  but  emigration,  for  the  reason  that 
wages  in  Kent  are  as  high  or  higher  than  those  paid  in 
any  other  county  for  purely  agricultural  work,  and  the 
only  way  to  raise  wages  is,  therefore,  to  diminish  the 
number  by  emigration,  which  is  sedulously  and  con- 
stantly  advocated.  A  good  many  lads  and  some 
families  have  in  consequence  gone  to  Queensland  and 
Canada — not  yet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any 
scarcity,  but  at  the  same  time  the  more  intelligent 
employers,  seeing  and  understanding  the  signs  of  the 
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times,  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  position  of  their 
labourers  as  good  and  as  comfortable  as  possible,  so 
that  the  stream  may  be  checked  before  it  takes  away 
the  best  of  the  men. 


©fittuarg. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  announced  in  the  North  British 
Daily  Neap  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  for- 
merly of  Myremill,  Ayrshire  : — 

"lie  died  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  on  December  10, 
1872.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  father  still 
remembered  in  Carrick  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  shrewd,  hearty,  and,  withal,  successful 
farmers  of  the  old  school,  long  tenant  of  Lochlands,  Kil- 
kenzie,  and  Barlewan,  &c,  in  the  parish  of  Maybole,  near 
which  his  son  James  was  bom,  and  where  he  himself  died 
in  1850.  Prior  to  that  date,  however,  James  had  become 
tenant  of  Myremill,  closely  adjoining,  on  the  estate  of  P. 
W.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Drumellan,  banker  in  Ayr.  No 
two  men  could  more  happily  have  come  together  in  the 
relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  than  the  sagacious, 
large-minded,  and  open-handed  banker,  and  the  clever, 
sanguine,  well-trained  agriculturist,  who  was  ready  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  all  practicable  schemes  for 
increasing  and  multiplying  the  produce  of  field,  fold,  and 
byre.  The  results  obtained  at  Myremill  in  raising  heavy 
crops  of  all  kinds,  in  breeding  and  feeding  rapidly  to 
maturity,  are  quite  historically  memorable.  But  large 
pecuniarily  as  these  results  showed,  and  dexterously  yet 
carefully  as  all  the  machinery  of  the  experiment  was 
managed,  in  course  of  time  it  became  apparent  that  even 
although  the  returns  were  proportioned  to  the  enormous 
outlay  in  tanks,  in  pipeage,  machinery,  artificial  manures, 
&c,  the  ceaseless  toil,  and  the  strain  on  the  energies  of  all 
concerned,  could  not  be  compensated — that  the  pressure 
of  this  system  was  indeed  too  high  ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
having  resigned  his  connection  with  Myremill,  became 
tenant  of  a  large  farm  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
near  Tamworth.  After  a  few  years  spent  in  its  occupancy, 
he  was  induced  by  favourable  prospects  held  out  to  him  to 
change  his  field  of  action  yet  once  more,  and  this  he  did, 
proceeding  to  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  in  1858-9.  Very 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  stocks  under  Government,  and  we  know  that 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  entire  success. 
His  illness  was  of  gradual  approach,  but  his  had  been  no 
idle  life,  and  he  has  died  at  no  great  age.  All  among  us 
who  remember  him — and  there  are  still  many — will  recall 
his  frank,  manly  bearing  at  all  times,  his  unaffected  off- 
hand cordiality,  his  fresh  good-humoured  way,  both  in 
speech  and  action  ;  and  in  many  a  farmhouse  and  cottar's 
home  of  Ayrshire  in  which  these  lines  are  read  there  will, 
we  are  assured,  be  a  kindly  word  or  two  spoken  about 
him,  in  his  distant  grave,  whom  we  all  so  well  knew  as 
'  Myremill.'  " 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Howard's  Tenant-Right  Bill. — It  would 
require  a  keen  prophet  to  foretell  the  political  combina- 
tions that  are  likely  to  arise  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  the  chessplayer  who  blindfold  plays  several  games 
simultaneously  is  probably  best  capable  of  following  the 
moves  of  the  antagonists  and  understanding  their 
import  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servatives this  day,  called  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  with  the  view  of  deciding  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  Mr.  James  Howard's 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  betokens  an  important 
move  which  may  lead  to  unexpected  results.  That  the 
Conservatives  as  a  party  should  advocate  tenant-right 
in  England  seems  at  first  sight  extraordinary,  but  they 
have  shown  themselves  not  incapable  of  learning,  and 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  one  well  versed  in  tuition. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  decision  arrived  at  this 
afternoon  will,  no  doubt,  exercise  no  small  influence  on 
the  prospect  of  parties  at  the  general  election,  whenever 
that  event  takes  place.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  3. 

The  Value  of  Shootings  in  the  Highlands. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Murray,  land-agent,    Edinburgh,   has   thus 
referred   to  this  subject  before  the  Game  Laws  Com 
mittee  : — 

"  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  Athol  district,  which  is  the 
only  deer  forest  of  which  you  have  personal  and  special 
knowledge,  the  existence  of  that  forest  is  viewed  with 
favour  by  the  inhabitants?— Most  certainly  I  should  say 
that  in  the  Athol  district  the  forest,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, is  the  pride  of  the  district.  It  is  connected  with 
the  old  historic  associations  of  the  country  :  it  has  been  a 
forest  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  been  hunted  in  by 
successive  kings  of  Scotland.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria have  both  been  present  at  drives  of  the  deer  in  the 
forest,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  regret  in  the  whole  district  if  anything  were  done 
to  impair  it  in  any  way.  That  is  the  sentimental  view  of 
it.  Now  as  regards  the  practical  view  ;  if  the  forest  were 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  if  the  forest  and  mountain  land 
were  to  be  turned  into  sheep  farms,  do  you  believe  that 
practically  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  district  and  to  the 
inhabitants  generally  ?  —Before  answering  that,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  admit  that  my  statement  Ls  entirely  senti- 
mental, because  I  think  that  the  whole  end  of  man  is  not  to 
raise  mutton.  We  derive  a  great  advantage  from  those 
historical  associations  beyond  even  the  power  of  adding 
9000  sheep  to  the  31,000,000  sheep  that  already  exist  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  now  addressing  myself  to  your 
question,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  the  reverse  of  a  benefit, 
I  would  class  them  together,  for  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion ;  but  the  grouse  shooting  and  the  forests  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Highlands,  for  it  brings  people 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  and  who 
as  a  rule  are  kind  to  the  country   people :  and  they   do 


a  great  deal  of  good  in  wakening  up  the  country,  and 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money  in  it,  and  they  are  very 
popular  with  the  population." 


ft&e  WittKz  »rk. 

West  Gloucester:  March  1$.  —  March  has 
throughout  been  a  very  awkward  month  for  agricul- 
turists. We  don't  mind  the  cold,  but  the  excessive 
rainfall  has  been  a  sad  hindrance.  Field  work  in 
general  has  been  very  much  behindhand  all  the  winter, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fine  fortnight  last  month, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  spring  tillage. 
The  Wheat  sown  six  weeks  ago  is  now  just  coming  up, 
also  the  Peas  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  autumn- 
sown  Wheat  looks  well,  and  has  begun  to  tiller  very 
promisingly.  To-day  we  are  preparing  for  sowing 
Oats  ;  the  land  has  been  ready  some  time,  but  there 
has  been  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  on  the  land  till 
the  last  few  day?.  The  roots  will  be  consumed  very 
much  earlier  this  year  than  last,  but  we  shall  have 
enough  to  carry  the  stock  through  till  turning-out  time. 
The  average  of  fat  stock  is  very  high.  This  year  our 
first  lot  reached  nearly  .£37  per  head,  and  the  in-calf 
heifers  .£25.  The  lambing  season  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  a  favourable  one. 
Some  flocks,  however,  have  suffered  considerable  losses 
from  the  effects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  where 
no  disease  exists  both  the  ewes  and  the  lambs  are 
strong,  and  the  fall  of  lambs  is  above  the  average.  The 
teams  have  been  engaged  harrowing  the  pasture  land, 
but  now  the  weather  is  fine,  all  the  strength  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  arable,  y.  IV. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  March  29. — A  very  fine 
week — bright  and  warm  days,  cold  nights,  with  frosts 
and  fogs  ;  a  change  at  the  equinox,  which  appears  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  weather  we  may  look  for  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Sowing  and  re-sowing 
Wheat,  two  days  and  a  half;  Oats,  one  day  and  a 
half ;  Barley,  one  day.  Dress  Wheat,  hoe  Turnips, 
plant  Potatos,  roll  oat  land,  deliver  Carrots,  harrow 
high  lands  before  sowing,  ffigh  lands  still  quite  wet 
enough  to  sow.  Wheats  on  dry  lands  looking  very 
strong  and  good ;  on  wet  lands,  weak  and  sickly, 
A.  S.  R. 

Tiptree  :  March  31. — A  week  of  very  fine,  bright, 
dry  weather ;  sun  shining  warmly  by  day,  and  white 
frosts  at  night,  has  acted  favourably  for  land,  crops, 
and  live  stock.  Wheats  make  more  show,  though 
gappy  on  some  fields.  Peas  are  coming  through. 
Spring  Beans,  although  not  through,  have  made  deep 
vertical  root,  and  will  soon  be  out.  We  find  it  answers 
to  drill  our  Beans  deeply,  say  5  to  6  inches — the  drill 
drawn  by  six  horses  on  our  stiff  clay.  They  are  thus 
out  of  drought,  and  are  sure  to  come  well  to  the 
surface,  although  so  deeply  deposited.  Spring  Beans 
deposited  shallow,  especially  after  February,  are  a  very 
uncertain  crop.  Never  mind  how  wet,  ours  go  in  in 
February.  We  have  been  horse-hoeing  the  heavy-land 
Wheats  with  Garrett's  horse-hoe  (in  use  28  years),  at 
the  rate  of  10  acres  per  day,  drills  9  inches  from 
row  to  row.  The  heavy  clays  are  stiff  and  cloddy. 
One  more  cloddy  field  of  Barley  to  put  in,  requires 
clod-crushing  and  pulverising.  We  are  clod-crushing 
the  light  land  Wheats.  What  a  valuable  implement  it 
is,  and  what  a  quantity  of  work  it  has  done  during  30 
years.  It  hastens  the  preparation  of  the  soil  surpris^ 
ingly  in  difficult  seasons.  We  have  planted  some 
Cabbage,  to  come  in  August  and  September,  and  shall 
also  plant  Cabbage  and  Kohl  Rabi  when  our  Tares 
are  off,  they  are  so  valuable  for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the 
spring.  Mangel  are  dangerous  for  breeding  stock.  A 
good  deal  of  Couch-grass  is  visible  on  the  land  ploughed 
for  Mangel;  we  are  forking  it  out.  All  Docks  (now 
visible)  are  spudded  wherever  seen  on  the  farm.  Dark 
patches  on  fallows  now  show  where  spring  water  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  there  deep  draining  is  required.  A 
nice  thunderstorm  last  night,  and  a  warm  but  heavy 
rain,  are  stimulating  vegetation.  J.  J.  Mechi. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  March  31. — Weather,  since 
I  last  wrote,  fine ;  at  least,  we  have  had  no  rain 
although  several  foggy  mornings  and  days.  All  kinds 
of  work  has  been  proceeded  with  very  rapidly  ;  the 
most  of  the  grain,  with  the  exception  of  Barley,  is  now 
down.  Early  ploughed  fields  are  easily  worked  down  ; 
late  ploughed  ones  are  taking  an  awful  labour  ;  the 
land  has  not  got  over  the  souring  it  had  last  year. 
Some  turnip  fields  are  still  to  clear,  and  a  most 
unusual  thing  was  to  be  seen  in  this  quarter  last  week. 
One  farmer  was  planting  Potatos,  whilst  his  neighbour 
was  busy  lifting  his  ;  so  much  for  the  crop  of  1S72. 
What  few  Potatos  the  farmer  had  left,  however,  were 
sound,  the  diseased  ones  all  having  disappeared. 
There  are  a  good  many  barren  ewes  on  some  places 
this  year,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  prevalence  of  mur- 
rain at  the  time  of  tupping.  Those  ewes  that  are  in 
lamb  are  producing  a  large  percentage  of  doubles  ;  on 
one  farm  about  30  ewes  produced  70  lambs,  not  one 
ewe  having  a  single  lamb  only.  The  work  done  this 
last  week  has  been  planting  40  acres  of  Potatos,  rolling 
bean  land,  and  sowing  Barley.  Work  to  be  done  : 
Planting  Potatos,  threshing  Wheat,  sowing  remainder 
of  Barley,  and  rolling  land  when  dry  enough.  H.  B. 

Dorsetshire  :  March  31. — We  have  been  having 
some  rare  March  weather  during  the  past  fortnight, 
bright,  sunny  days,  with  wind  N.  and  E. ,  dry  and 
cold.     In  consequence  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  work 


has  been  got  through,  although  there  is  much  in  arrear. 
The  Wheat  plant  on  light  soils  never  looked  better, 
but  on  wet  heavy  ground  much  is  rotten,  and  has  to  be 
resown.  Bean  planting  is  nearly  finished,  as  is  also 
the  sowing  of  Peas  and  Oats.  We  are  now  preparing 
land  for  Potatos,  and  shall  soon  commence  to  sow 
Barley.  The  spring-sown  Wheat  is  coming  up  nicely. 
The  Apple  trees  are  promising  an  abundant  blossom, 
they  are  not  too  forward,  having  been  kept  back  by  the 
late  cold  weather,  and  we  may  therefore  hope  for  a  crop 
of  Apples  this  year.   J.  B.  C. 

South  Northumberland. — The  weather  this  past 
week  has  been  fine  and  warm.  Sowing  spring  corn 
has  been  the  general  work  : — 

March  25. — Fine  warm  day.     Top-dressing  Wheat. 

,,         a6. — Same  weather.     Sowing  Oats. 

,,         27. — Ditto.     Sowing  Barley. 

„         28. — Ditto.     Cross-harrowing  Oats  and  Rarlcy. 

,,        29.— Ditto.      Threshed    Wheat    and    Oats,   rcmoring 
hurdles. 

„        31. — Ditto.     Sowing  Barley. 
April         1.  — Ditto.     Holiday  (hinds'  hiring). 

Prospective  :  Barley  and  Oat  sowing.  D.  G.  F. 

West  Sussex  :  April  1. — March  has  been  itself, 
has  gone  out  gently  with  fine  warm  showers,  and  now 
everything  is  growing  rapidly.  The  land  was  getting 
hard,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  now  the 
rain  has  helped  it.  Sowing  has  got  rather  behind,  but 
will  soon  be  up  to  the  sheep.  Wheat  begins  to  put  on 
a  better  appearance,  but  much  of  it  still  looks  badly. 
We  are  not  often  afraid  of  a  thin  plant  at  this  season, 
but  we  should  like  to  see  some  of  it  thicker  on  the 
ground.  It  is  an  unusual  result  that  nearly  all  the  latest 
sowings  are  looking  best.  Lean  stock  rather  dropped 
in  price  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  these  season- 
able showers  will  no  doubt  check  that  tendency.  The 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  again  visited  this  locality, 
having  been  brought  from  the  western  counties  of 
Dorset  or  Devon,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  rains 
have  had  a  very  permanent  effect  in  washing  it  out. 
G.  S. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Erratum.— Mr.  Mechi,  in  writing  on  Mr.  Evershed's 
reference  to  market  gardening,  last  week,  spoke  of  the 
Carrots  growing  "fangy,"  which  word  was,  by  mistake, 
printed  "fancy." 


arhds* 


MARK    LANE. 

Mondav,  March  31. 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat 
this  morning,  the  quality  and  condition  of  which  were  very 
inferior,  and  sales  were  difficult  even  at  a  decline  of  is, 
per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  for  Saxonka  and  fine  red 
Wheat  there  was  a  fair  demand,  at  the  extreme  rates  of 
last  week,  but  inferior  and  white  were  neglected  and 
rather  cheaper.  There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of 
Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.  The  Oat  trade  was  dull,  and 
prices  rather  easier.  The  nominal  top  price  of  Flour  was 
reduced  to  54J.  per  sack  ;  in  other  descriptions  there  was 
no  change. 

Price  per  imperial  Qi/artkr.      ij.     *.i 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45-61  Red 

—  tine  selected  runs do.  55— 66jRed 

—  Talavera 57 — 681 

—  Norfolk    I     —      Red 

—  Foreign    ....[54—72 

Barley,  grind  Stdist.,  32s  to  34J-.  .Chev.       — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling^ — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk 'ai — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26 


Malting  . 

Malting  . 


_j  Feed 

—     I  Feed 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22— 25  Feed    

Rye 31—  33  Foreign  ••  3*~34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    | 

Beans,  Mazagan 29*.  to  345. .  .Tick  45—48  Harrow  . .  45—48 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  — s... Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian.  33— 35 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..   39—42 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36s Grey  34— 36  Foreign  ..  33-.no 

Maize |    —     ;  Foreign  ..  28—34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack,  46—  54 

—  ad  ditto ditto  40—42  Country  ..  40-  -42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30— 68  Per  sack. .  40— 75 

Wednesday,  April  2. 
A  very  quiet  feeling  pervades  the  market  to-day,  and 
prices  remained  without  important  variation  from  Monday. 
There  were  moderate  supplies  of  English  Wheat,  the 
better  qualities  of  which  supported  late  prices,  while 
inferior  kinds  experienced  a  dull  sale,  on  barely  former 
terms.  The  foreign  Wheat  trade  also  was  quiet,  though 
steady  in  tone  for  fine  and  dry  produces.  Barley  met 
with  a  limited  inquiry,  and  with  difficulty  maintained 
recent  currencies.  Malt  changed  hands  slowly,  at  about 
late  rates.  Oats  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  quotations  generally  favoured  buyers. 
Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  dealt  in  quietly,  at  previous 
currencies.  The  Flour  trade  was  inactive,  and  no  change 
took  place  in  the  value  of  any  description. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
120 

75io 

Qrs. 
640 

i6IO 

Qrs. 
993o 

Sacks. 

(       Soo 

I      800  brls. 

7610 

2250 

993° 

490 
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Liverpool,  April  1. — The  market  was  extremely  dull, 
and  with  some  irregularity  prices  were  3d.  per  cental 
lower  for  both  white  and  red  descriptions.  Flour  in 
excessive  supply,  and  prices  nominally  is.  per  sack 
cheaper.  Beans  unchanged.  Peas  6d.  per  qr.  in  buyers' 
favour.  Indian  Corn  quiet,  at  a  reduction  of  6d.  to  gd. 
per  qr. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Feb.    22  . . 
March  i  . . 

-  8  .. 

—  IS  •■ 

S3    .  . 

—  25   .. 

56s  id 
56    3 
55    5 
55    4 
55    3 
55    4 

40J  6d 
40    5 
40    4 
39    9 
39  " 
39    0 

21s  yd 

22  8 

33      4 

23  8 

23  6 

24  0 

Average 

55     7 

40    0 

23     0 

HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  April  1. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  655.10805.  1  Clover,  old  ..      ..  gas.  to  iooj. 

Inferior  do 36        60     I  Inferior  do 54  80 

New  do —        —        2d  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        40      1 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  April  1. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84^.  to  92s.     Inferior  Clover    . .   jos.  to    gzs. 

Inferior  do 50        75      !  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  — ■  — 

New  do —        —      ,  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..40  .(4 

Superior  Clover     ..108     116  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  March  31. 
The  supply  of  English  Beasts  is  shorter  than  last 
Monday,  but  of  foreign  considerably  larger,  making  a 
large  total,  and  the  average  quality  is  good  ;  trade  is 
slow  at  a  reduction  of  about  ^d.  per  8  lb.  on  all  descrip- 
tions. We  have  a  large  number  both  of  English  and 
foreign  Sheep,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  price.  The 
greater  part  are  now  shorn,  we  therefore  cease  to  quote 
in  the  wool.  There  are  a  few  more  Lambs  on  offer,  but 
there  is  not  much  trade  for  them.  Calves  are  not  plentiful, 
but  enough  for  the  demand.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
970  Beasts,  9450  Sheep,  and  70  Calves  ;  from  Scotland 
there  are  50  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1300  ;  and 
680  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best     Long-wools 



fords,  &c.         . .     5 

6to5  10 

Do.  Shorn           . .     5 

6to5  10 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5 

4—5     8 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

.  —  .. 

2d  quality  Beasts       4 

4—5     0 

Do.  Shorn            . .     4 

8—5     4 

Best    Downs    and 

Lambs      . .         . .     7 

6—8     6 

Half-breds       . . 

.  — 

Calves       . .          . .     4 

8—6     4 

Do.  Shorn            ..     5 

10—6     2 

Pigs           ..          ..4 

0—5     0 

Beasts,  3000  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,220 :  Calves,  80  ;  Pigs,  70, 

Thursday,  April  3. 
We  have  a  short  supply  of  Beasts  and  a  fair  demand, 
consequently  prices  have  advanced  a  little,  and  a  clearance 
is  effected.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as 
last  Thursday  ;  trade  opened  brisk,  but  closed  heavy  ;  on 
the  average  prices  have  improved.  Lambs  are  rather 
dearer.  Calves  are  selling  as  on  Monday.  There  are  90 
Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  dull  for  them,  at  late  rates. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  200  Beasts,  3790  Sheep, 
and  120  Calves. 


{Per  ston 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Best  Scots,   Here- 
fords,  &c.         . .     5     8to6     0 
Best  Shorthorns..     5     6 — 5  10 
2d  quality  Beasts  .     4    8 — 5     4 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds        ..      ..     —     .. 
Do.  Shorn           . .     6     0 — 6     4 

e  of  81b.) 

s.  d,     s.  d. 
Best     Long-wools      . .  — 
Do.  Shorn            ..     5     8to6     0 
Ewes  &  2d  quality       . .  — 
Do.  Shorn            ..     4     8—5     4 
Lambs      ..         ..8    0—8    8 
Calves      . .         . .     4    8—6    4 
Pigs           . .         . .     40-50 

Beasts,  670  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7300  :  Calves,  175  ;  Tigs  30. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  April  3. 

Second  do,  do.             145.         „ 

Small   Pork,  5s.  od.  to  5s.    6d.  ;  Large  Pork,  41.    ^d.  to 
45.  8d.  per  8  lb. 

SEED  MARKET. 
There  is  now  a  fair  steady  business  passing  in  agricul- 
tural seeds,  and  values  of  all  descriptions  keep  very  firm. 
With  regard  to  foreign  Reds,  there  are  some  indications  of 
a  hardening  of  prices  ;  a  fortnight's  good  demand  would 
materially  reduce  stocks,  and  in  all  probability  cause  some 
improvement  in  quotations.  White  Clover  must  be  noted 
is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  dearer.  Trefoil  seed  moves  off  in 
retail,  at  the  very  low  rates  now  current.  For  Perennial 
Rye-grasses  we  have  a  good  demand,  at  the  recent 
advance.  Foreign  Italian  is  also  in  brisk  request.  For 
French  Sainfoin  there  is  a  moderate  sale.  In  spring 
Tares  the  tendency  is  upwards.  Bird  seeds  are  quiet. 
White  and  brown  Mustard  seed  show  no  change. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH   WOOL. 

An  opinion  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  prices 
for  the  present  have  seen  their  lowest,  and  a  fair  business 
has  been  done  at  steady  rates,  more  especially  for  the 
better  grades  of  lustre  wools.  For  the  lower  grades  of 
Down  wool  and  for  skin  wool  the  demand  is  still  languid. 


COALS.— April  2. 


Holywell  Main,  30J.  6d.  ;  Ryhope  Hartley,  30*.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  31s.  6d.\  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 
29J.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  31J.  3d. ;  Walls  End 
Tees,  31s.  3d.  —  Ships  at  market,  14 ;  sold,  14 ; 
at  sea,  40. 
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COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE   FLOWER   SEEDS 

PRODUCE  a  PERMANENT  and  BEAUTIFUL 

DISPLAY. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  $s.,   zos.  6<f.,    15.1.,    2u„  42;.,  and  631., 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


CARTER'S   FARM   SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 


NEW  SANDRINGHAM  MANGEL. 


=  1 


1    3 


zoos,  per  cwt.  ;  is.  3d.  per  11). 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 


MANGEL    WURZEL. 

CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD    YEL-  r°r  cf~    r» ' '5' 
LOW  FLESHED  00        20 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown         75     o        09 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size..         ..         . .  75     o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         ..  70    o        o     S 

CARTER'S  ELVETHAM  LONG 
YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 
Yellow         . .  . .  . .         . .         . .  70    o        00 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  gd.per 
lb.,  or  45s.  to  y^s.per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


CARTER'S 

WARDEN  PRIZE  MANGEL  WURZEL. 


A   n 


"II  ™ 

2  "■  - 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

THE   ROYAL   SEEDSMEN, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


SUTTONS 

HOME  GROWN  FARM  SEEDS 

CARRIAGE   FREE. 

SAVED  FROM 
CAREFULIY  SELECTED  TRANSPLANTED  BULBS. 

For  prices  and  fall  particulars,  see  Suttons'  Descriptive 
List  and  Price  Current  for  April,  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

SUTTON.AND  SONS, 

The    Queen's    Seedsmen,    Reading. 


.iftSUTTONS<il& 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

Forty  years'  practical  experience  enables  -us  to  prepare 
Mixtures  for  every  description  of  soil. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 
and  Clovers. 


For  HEAVY  SOILS 
For  MEDIUM  SOILS 
For  LIGHT  SOILS 


Best  quality, 
28s.   to   30s. 

per  acre, 
Carriage  Free. 


Cheaper  Mixtures,  o.os.  to  25J.  per  acre. 

From  Count  Knuth  de  Knuthenborg,  Chambtrlain  to  H.M    ihc 

Kins  of  Denmark.— Sept.  ax,  1872. 
"The   100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seed  sent   me  last Autumn 
were  good.     They  were  sown  [his  spring,  and  came  up  well. 

Further  particulars  of  Suttons'  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application, 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


TO      THE      TRADE. 


GRASS     SEEDS 

FOR     PERMANENT     PASTURES. 

BOLTON  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of 
large  purchasers  of  GRASS 
SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock 
of  NEW  SEEDS.  Having 
given  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  Trade, 
they  are  able  with  great 
confidence  to  recommend 
their  different  Mixtures  for 
the  following  purposes: — 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 
SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  HANKS 

Grass  Seta's  also  for  laying 

for  one  or  /.v.'  years. 


B.  &  Co.'S  stock  of  Grass 
Seeds  includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the 

FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW    FOX  mi. 
OAT  GRASS 
BENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAtl 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  tic. 

All  of  which  can  be  lupplied  separate, 
at  moderate  prices. 


BOLTON  h  CO., 

SEED   mi.k.  hams, 

Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
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GREAT   IMPROVEMENTS   FOR   1873    IN   THE 

ARCHIMEDEAN"    AMERICAN    LAWN    MOWER. 


a 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 
Especially  adapted  for  ^P  Extremely 

CUTTING  SLOPES,  f&safl   ^^S^  LIGHT  in  DRAUGHT, 

STEEP    EMBANKMENTS,  JP^5^^1jlV       SIMPLE  'm  CONSTRUCTION, 

UNDER  SHRUBS,  ^jtf^  jjCak  WELL  MADE, 

CLOSE   UP  TO  TREES,  'JSJjjffPy^  NOT  LIKELY  to  GET  OUT 

We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch  retain 
the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  (even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect  the  cuttings,  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases 
which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 

THE     MOWER     IS     WARRANTED     TO     GIVE     SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." — Vide  "  The  Field" 
"  Remarkably    easy    to    work."  —  Vide    "  Gardeners' 
Magazine." 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower 
ever  used." — Vide  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 
with."—  Vide  "Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  &  CO.,   Limited,   Manufacturers  and   Patentees,  33,   King  William   Street,   E.C. 

Selling/  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  )  Selling 

Agents!  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin,  j  Agents 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST  FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST     GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PRICES   OF 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S 

PATENT 

LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

10-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

£3  '°    o£4io    0/5     5     o 

16-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

;£6    o    o      ^6  15     o      £j  10    o 

24-in. 

,£900 


THE    "CLIMAX" 

(Back  Deliver}-). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£1     S     °      £1   15     o      .£250 

10-in. 

^300 


.///FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S  1 


ROYAL  PRIZE  MEDAL  \\% 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS    WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  HE 
RETURNED  WITHIN  A  MONTH, 
FREE  OF  ALL  COST  TO 
THE      PURCHASER,     and 

IF   PAID   FOR  WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL     BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
further  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  competition  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which  no  other  Machine  could  manage — but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 
made.  n-^,   _^//  tne  j[fac/u-nes  fried  were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,   MANCHESTER. 
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GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT- WATER  BOILERS, 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  TUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,   LEEDS;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Hand  Lights  for  the  Minion 

AWARDED    a   l'KIZE    MEDAL,  BIRMINGHAM, 


,8;=. 


GILBERTS  REGISTERED  HAND  LIGHTS 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  pleasing  everybody.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show  ;  this  alone 
being  a  fact  which  has  no  precedent.  They  have  been  figured  and 
commented  upon  by  the  elite  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  and  are  further  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  selected  from  a  great  number  that 
have  been  received  : — "  Your  Lights  are  the  best  contrivances  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen." — A.  F.  Barron.  "  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Hand  Lights,  and  when  I  saw  your  name  attached  to  them 
purchased  at  once."— S.  Rkvnolds  Hole.  "  I  am  pleased  you  got  a 
Medal  for  your  Lights."— VV.  P.  Ayres.  "Your  Lights  answer  well, 
and  do  you  great  credit."— James  Smith,  Exion  Park  Gardens, 
Rutland.  "I  have  got  one  of  your  Lights,  and  intend  to  have  more 
when  the  Spring  work  begins.  I  think  them  grand  things." — 
A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Gardens,  near  Ullerton,  Notts. 
Price  45.  oV.  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  \V.  J.  TILLETT,  Ironmonger  Street,  Stamford 
Lincolnshire,  where  all  orders  and  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 


GEORGE'S         PATENT       CALORIGEN 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices: — 
Coal  Calorigen,  £6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  £3  y. 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.      |  Height,  28  ins. ;  diameter,  14  do 

*TSMit 


A— the  interior  of  the  Room;  B — exterior  of  the  Building;  C— wall; 
D — the  Calorigen;  E — a  Cylinder;  F — pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  off  product;  G — pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen  ;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm;  I — gas  burner  ;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  id.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Officesf  &c  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


THE    "ATJTOMATOI"    LAWN    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Price3  from  55s. 

ijj^"  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED      GARDEN      ROLLERS. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


W.  S.   BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  ns  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


LAWN    CONSERVATORY. 


VINERY. 


FOR    PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  PRIZE. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  light, 
thereby  doing  away  with  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.     Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,   12  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;   thus  proving  them  to  be  really 
portable.     They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 

Cash  Prices  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Price.  Ends  per  pair'exira. 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  £1     5    o         . .         5s.  od. 

12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  . .         . ,         . .         2  10    o         . .         $s.  od. 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  . .         . .         . .         1   15    o         . .         ys.  od. 

12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  ..         ..         ..         3     5    o         ..         ys.  od. 

LAWN  CONSERVATORIES,  with  glass  sides  and  ends,  12  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £7  $7.  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 
GARDENERS'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873.  Gardeners 

The  uses  In  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  Oie  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  arc  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  .which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 


Price. 

£*    6 

4    4 

S  "> 

7    0 

£8  151.  ;  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £10. 


Ends  per  pair  extra. 
8,r.  6,1. 
Ss.  6d. 
lor.  bd. 
I2J.  od. 


W.  S.  ItoULTON  &  Co. 


which  they  may  bo 


Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  tire  many  ways 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  know 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  ami  giving  air 
glass  is  lirmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  arc  complete  and  ready  for  I1H  the  m 
they  are  received,  &c. 


The 

mi. nunt 


MELON      OR     CUCUMBER      FRAMES. 

All  sues  (glazed  with  2l*oz,)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
i\  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  ol  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 


Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to 


Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders! 


Cash   Prices,   carriage  paid  to  any  station   in  England 

when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,   1  light         . .         . .     ^117    6 

8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights        . .         . .         3    5° 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,   3  lights        ..  ..         4  17     6 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights       . .         . .         676 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights       . .         . .         7176 

24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights       . .         . .         976 


transit :  every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of. 
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JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

tS-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATINQ  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


SIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES 
for  the  MILLION  are  Simple,  CHEAr, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HF.REMAN  AND  MORTON,   14.  Tichbome 
Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &c. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,      LONDON,      N.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IE 01   COIPAIY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application  ;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO,,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


N.  VOICE.  Horticultur.il   ltuilder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Holley, 
Surrey.  N.H.-AGENTS  WANTED, ■ 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  iar,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN   LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  i.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..     70 

6  feet   „  ,,        a  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

.,  ,,  glazed,  iu-oz.  good  8heet  glass      . .  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    0 

iiJ»?V  ;-..|"rjTi:'a,;-r,..:'--;^  »£^_- 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.Beakd), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  of  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1B67. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E,C. 
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GAS      CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15J. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 
Patentee:    G.    SHREWSBURY,   Lower    Norwood,     and   sq,   Old 
Bailey,  E.C. 


PATENT     " DOUBLE 

BOILER. 


SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  wiih  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :— 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

Hitjh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£   *■  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20  ,f 

18  „ 

24   ii 

400 

800 

20  „ 

30  11 

500 

900 

24   11 

24    || 

24   „ 

700 

IZ     0     0 

»4  11 

24    .1 

3»  11 

850 

is    0   a 
10    0    0 

24   n 

24    11 

3g  11 

1, coo 

34  ii 

28   „ 

24   11 
28    ,1 

t~ 

1,400 

1,800 

30     0     0 
25    0    0 

3»  i. 

3"    .1 

72      11 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

36    „ 

9g      .. 

4,500 

50    0    0 

48   „ 

48    „ 

I08      „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  „ 

48   „ 

Ml    .. 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Son's. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT -WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  or,  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Banfcside,  Southwark, 
Lnndon,  S.  E. 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS,  Src.—  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS. 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS.  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTIUES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  Sic. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation.   

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


B 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  arc  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give-  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Rofiner'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 


.  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper, 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  or  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  desirrn 

F.  AND  G.  K'-'SHEK,   Manufacturers,   Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

fnars,S.E.  ;  Queen  1  k<wl  West,  <_hclsea,  S.W.  ;   Kitn-sland  Road    K 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S   PATENT  "ACME   FRAMES*  PI  AN  I 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;    also  for   FOXIEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS  *UXL-^  b 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

RNA MENTAL       PAVING      TILES 

for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Wall,  or  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen    Ranges,    Baths,  &x.      Grooved    and  other    Stable    Paving  ol 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings.   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds 
Rooling   I  lies  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above, 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s,,  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  15.  per  Ton  less 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2*.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supnlied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities 

F.  and  G.  KOSHER.— Addresses  sec  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


O 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 
"RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 

f^^  near  Nottingham, 

begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS.  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  beine 
in  use  for  several  seasons.  * 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  ihcir  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  bv  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
l?7,,ament  ^lrect-  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Acttinghamsturt.-"  The  Brickyardsat  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
sankey,  lor  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes. 

iriFir^t™i'"e«an^  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Moral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August.  iSnfi  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Urand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 

Tjl      T.     ARCHER'S     "FRIfJl      DOM  O." 

f-T  *  —Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  u.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  iorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3j.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide v,  lod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide, 70 yards  long,  6^i  to&lAd.  per  yard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7  V  and 
<)%d.    per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of'Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  alt  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


c 


OTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  ol  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  <jd. 

Prospectuses  lree  ot  COTTAM  and  CO,,  Ironworks,  3,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W,),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Eailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &e, 

Ie  extensively  used  [or  all  kinds  of 

OUT-DOOR   "WORK, 

It  ia  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Poet  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGATE     HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOll'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Hartwig's  Tropics. 

On  April  17,  in  e.ne  Volume.  8vo,  with  S  ChronuurvlogrBphj,  and  above 
200  Woodcuts,  price  ios.  bd.,  cloth, 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD;  Aspects  of  Man  and 
Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.     Jly  Iir   OBORCS 
HARTW1Q, 

By  the  same  Author,  uniformly  Illustrated  ;— 
The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.     Trice  :m. 
The  POLAR  WORLD.     Price- 2t<. 
The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     Price  211. 
HARMONIES  of  NATURE.     Price  181. 

London:    LONGMANS,  GREEN  «nd  CO.,  Pater Iter  Row,  E.C 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL    IMPLEMENT    MAKERS.   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
A  DAMS  and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 

i1  MENTS  in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTKA  CIIAItGK 
tO  the  ADVERTISER. 

ADAMS  6t  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Adepts,  so,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


<T1HE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

J-      of  ,873  will  OI'EN  on  EASTER  MONDAY      The   IndW. 

illustrated  will  be  SILK,  CARRIAGES,  STEEL,  ana  FOOD  S£ 

Works  of  FINE  ART  of  all  kinds  and  Countries  *OOD,  with 

About  300  of  the  best  Works  of  the  late  I.  PHILLIP  ha     »  j 

Tu  SK8*"^'  R'A"  wi"  bc  ****«*:  alio  wita  bVw&rfS 

the  Army  and  Navy.  '  "uu-crs  01 

■      I '";;;,  :'„'„°cf0^min|:      M°"6^"'i  *"«**  Evenings,  Sixpence 

BEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE    CLASS    SCHOQE: 

KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 

T.    -__1SS  E^  fi'i    r»"F.E  Terms  a  Year. 
The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  so  NEXT 
li?dforc|r'liUdS  aPP'y  '"  the   SccreIar5'"   Mr-   T-    W.    TURN-LEY, 

tf  OR  SALE,   the  FIRST  EIGHTEEN  VOLUMES 

-L     of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.  i8rt  to  18=3,  bound    and 
apparently  complete.     Offers  to  be  addressed  to  ' 

J.  B.,  Post  Office.  Galashiels,  N.B. 


F,-,i.  To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 
™oV^,rl,,-Flfteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 

,„   SSfTK    NiC1lF-    a"d-  AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    ,84.- 
■SSj,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £w  lo.. 

ALPHA,  41,  Welhngton ^jjtreet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


A      HANDBOOK     of    VINE    and    F  K  L'Tr 

SLTGl2  RCUrLTIVHAT,10^   Wi'h    Description    and    views    of 
cESKi  ''  ;'">ool>  »"<i .°H'er  Conservatories.     By  S.  Herem.n   of 

g^^^^nt'Si^Lci.a.  WAN  A"D  M0RT°N' 

C  "Sllr7¥TAN1C^L    MAGAZINE,    SET 

FDWA  I-  iV  r      a  r  iCv  vpr!?c'  c"ndi>">n-  and  number  of  volumes,  „ 
cj^^e^Lo^dLo"w.CXPOr'   "°0kSe"er'    "'   T'™"*k   *»»■ 

THE    HANDY    BOOK,     of    FRUIT     CULTURE 

Book  ofT^  GLAr5Sa    B>  D*"°  Thomson  Author  of  "Handy 
Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,''  &c.    With  Engravings,  price  ,,.  id 

„  ...  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

i„  r;Ve,=anr,reco,"mfnd  t|,is  work  very  highly  to  all  who  are  engaged 
guide"  "  S         aS  a  lhorouB"l>'  practical  and   rel 

.,„.,,,         ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

true  gTrdeJne°r'si:bo0odk!i0-U''a  ""''"'  ^''^     Tht  W0'k  bcf»re  "=  is  » 

„,    .        -j  The  Field. 

practice."'  S  fa''hrul  exposi,io"  of  the  author's  own  successful 

„,,,  .  The  Garden. 

to  be^ou'Sln'tKu^eTJf  brk!Sh  '°  S"°W  ^  "'f  b,!  "?««" 
,,  ,  Gardeners'  Magatine 

It  was  much  wanted  :  and  ,t  is  so  well  done  that  for  a  long  time  to 

Suit  cullur  '»'"        ""necessary  the  publication  of  any  similar  work  on 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AXD  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 

rriIE    GARDENER.— Edited   by  David   Thomsun 

APRtr  Nit'iSSI/   Ii°°l>   °f  ,he  Flow"    ^"den,"   Src.      the 
a i  KiLNiiM  BER  contains  :— 

A  Plea    for  Large-Flowered   an  J 
_  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Florist  Flowers. 
Early  Ripening  of  Late- Keeping 

Grapes. 
Something  New  in  Celery  Culture. 
On  the   Use    or  Abus=   of   Tubs 

and  Boxes  for  Trees- 
Late  Grapes  v.  Late  Houses. 
Curcuma. 

Madresficld  Court  Grape. 
Keeping  Cucumbers. 
Acacia  Riccana 

Exhibition  Zonal  Pelargonium*. 
Myosotis  dissitiSora  for  i  ■  i 
Garden  Memoranda. 
Calendar. 


1  he  Culture  of  Pitcher-Plants. 

Temperature  of  Forcing- Houses 

Notes  on  Hardy  Conifers. 

Asparagus  Forcing  and  Growing, 

Vine  Grafting. 

The  Propagation  of  Lapageria. 

Hothouse  Shelving. 

Gros  Colman  Grape. 

Pine  -  Apple  Growing  without 
Kottom-Heat. 

Syringing  Peach-trees  when  in 
Bloom. 

Notes  on  Hard-Wooded  Green- 
house Plants. 

A  Word  about  Melons. 

Pie  i  ones. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine, 

__WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  fot 

this  Journal). 

AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 

STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  .1 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  40*.  ;  Stamped,  5rt\ 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Nev.?paper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL, 

London  ,,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  131,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  .,  James  fit  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..   Robertson  S:  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  ol  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE, 
ao,  William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N.  


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  HEAD  WORKING 
GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  understands  Conservatory, 
Ore  hard- house,  and  Vinery;  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening-  Good  references  indispensable- — Rev.  F.  L. 
HAYWARD,  TutistaU  Rectory,  Wickham  Market 

WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  a  reliable  and 
industrious  Man  of  experience  and  good  character,  married, 
and  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  Salary  £80  a  year,  with  cottage. 
—Address  in  hrsi  instance,  with  particulars  as  to  where  last  engaged, 
how  long,  and  reason  lor  leaving,  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  HULL, 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  first-class 
GARDENER,  with  a  small  capital,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Management  of  Hothouses,  and  the  disposal  of  Fruit  in  the 
London  Market,  to  take  charge  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden  and  extensive 
Greenhouses,  within  half-an-hour's  rail  of  London.  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Lawns,  I'Vrncry,  and  Conservatory  in  good  order, 
and  supply  the  family  with  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  as  required  ; 
in  return  lor  which  lie  would  have  the  entire  advantages  of  the  Glass- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  in  perfect  order,  and  stocked  with  Vines,  and 
partially  with  Peach  trees.  He  would  also  have  an  excellent  colt.igc, 
containing  live  rooms,  and  suitable  offices. — Apply  to  L.  \V\,  Gar- 
deners''Chronicle  Office,  W.C.  ____^__ ■ 


To  Fern  Growers. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  REQUIRE  a  first- 
class  MAN  in  the  abmc  capacity.  To  a  thoroughly  competent 
man  liberal  wages  given.  He  must  be  experienced  in  the  Cultivation 
and  Propagation  of  Ferns. — Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W, 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required. —RICHARD  SMITH, 
Nurseryman.  Worcester. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
General  Nursery  Stock,  both  under  Glass  and  Outdoors. 
Wages  20J.  per  week,  with  cottage;  a  married  man  preferred. — 
WM.  KIRKCALDY,  West  Wickham  Nursery,  near  Beckenham, 
Kent. 

ANTED      IMMEDIATELY,     several    MEN     of 

experience   and    ability    in    the    Glass    Department.— JOHN 
STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


w 


JOHN  CARTER,  Nurseryman,  Keighley.  York,  is 
in  WANT  ofa  competent  MAN  for  JOBBING  WORK.  Con- 
stant employment.  To  a  Man  with  a  family  this  is  a  good  opening,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  obtained  3t  the  Factories,  &c 

ANTED,  an  industrious    young    MAN,    who  has 

been  used  to  Propagating  and  Growing;  Plants  in  the  Trade.— 
Apylv,  stating  wages,  to  Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Sydenham   Park  Nursery, 

Sydenham,  * 


GARDENER  (Head).— John  Dougall,  Estcourt, 
Tetbury,  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  and  stableman. 
The  Right  Hon.  T,  II.  Soihcron  Estcourt  will  kindly  answer  any 
inquiries.  Thirteen  years  in  present  situation  ;  leaving  through 
alteration  in  the  Garden. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  3s,  married;  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  well  up 
in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  and  Plant  Growing  :  also  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  Woods,  Land,  and  Stock.— J.  P.,  Dyrham  Park,  Barnet, 
Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40;  first-class  in  Growing 
and  Forcing  all  kinds  of  choice  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 
Gardens  leaving,  which  arc  large,  can  be  seen.  Most  excellent 
character.— C.  P.,  Mr.  Field.  Hampton  Road,  Twickenham,  W. 


C!J_ARDENER  (Head).— Age  yj,  married,  no  incum- 
A  brance;  24  years' experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing;  good 
Grape  Grower,  also  Slower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.  Good 
testimonials.— P.,  87,  Cambridge  Road,  Hammersmith,  VV. 


GARDENER  (HeadT  orwheretwo  are  kept.-- Age  28, 
married  :  understands  Forcing,  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Six  years'  good  character. — T.  Y.( 
13,  Park  Terrace,  Park  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head,  WORKING).— Age  31,  married"; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Left 
through  death.  Five  years'  character. — A.  B,.  Pearce's  Cottages, 
Garratt  Lane,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


T  Reduced  Prices. 

HE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

^w°-T*Frice   k'?ta!l  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THoMAb  CHI  LD.Manager.39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  ?.UKV  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manu  .ictur.d  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  t.ranitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager.  30A,  King  William  Street,  Lortdon.  EC. 


/^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  33,  married, 

VJ  no  family;  well  experienced.  Wages  a  guinea  per  week,  with 
house.  Good  character  from  present  employer.— A.  W.,  Post  Office, 
Mortlakc.  Surrey,  S  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  43,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing,  and  Early  and  Late  forcing.  Twenty  years'  good  character  from 
last  employers  :  left  through  family  bereavement.— J.  S.,  Mr.  Nicholls, 
Bromesberrow  Heath,  Dymock,  Gloucestershire. 


C^.ARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or  three 
A  are  kept.— Age  27,  married  ;  can  produce  excellent  testimonials 
and  references  from  all  previous  employers,  including  the  Gentleman 
he  has  just  left.— T.  J.,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35,  onechild, 
(age  8) ;  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  &c.  Character  and  testimonials 
will  bear  the  strictest  inquiries.  Five  years  as  Head  Gardener  in 
present  situation— M.  M.,  Lyndhurst  Post  Office,  Hants. 


WANTED,  an  active,  single  young  MAN,  of  good 
character,  not  under  20  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  the  Work 
of  Vineries,  Greenhouse,  &c.  Rooms  and  milk  found,  and  vegetables 
when  to  spare.— Apply,  stating  age,  wages  expected,  &c,  to  G.  K., 
Lower  Green,  Esher,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  TWO  UNDER  GARDENERS,  one  for 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  other  as  Fiower  Gardener.  Must 
have  good  characters.— Apply  to  the  GARDENER,  at  the  Lodge, 
Marble  Hill ,  Twickenham.  


w 


ANTED,  a  Single  Man,  as  UNDER  GARDENER, 

"itchen 
CO.'S. 


TX7  ANTED,    by    a    Gentleman, 


Garden—Apply    personally    at     Messrs.     WOLTON 

Hibernia  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark,  S.E. 

the    immediate 

neighbourhood  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  an  active  young  Man, 
as  UNDER  GARDENER.  He  must  be  able  to  Mow  well  with  a 
Scythe,  and  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful  about  the  place. 
One  who  understands  the  Management  of  Vines  and  Forcing  Houses 
would  be  preferred.  The  best  references  will  be  required. — 
Address  (by  letter,  post  paid,  stating  age  and  amount  of  wages 
expected),  T.  W.,  Herald  Office,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

ANTED,  as  APPRENTICE,  in  extensive  Gardens, 

an  intelligent,  strong,  active,  respectable  Lad,  aged  about  15. 
— H.  G.,  Post  Office,  Newbury,  Berks. 

ANTED,    a    MAN    and    WIFE,   40  miles   from 

London.  The  Man  as  Gardener,  also  to  Milk  Cows  and  Pump 
Water.  No  Hothouses.  Wife  to  attend  to  Poultry.  Wages  £1  weekly, 
besides  cottage  and  garden.— J.  K.  R.,  Grosvenor  Library,  Chapel 
Street,  Bdgrave  Square,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  (Groom,  Under  Gardener,  and 
general);  also  WOMAN,  as  good  Plain  Cook  or  Housemaid. 
Character  for  capability  and  industry  indispensable, — VICAR, 
Alveston,  Gloucestershire.      


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office.  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


HARDENER    (Head,    Working).— Age    41 ;    first- 

y~A  class  Grower  of  all  kinds  of  Forced  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  the  Kitchen  and  Fiower  Garden  ; 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  and  the  general  Management  ol  a  well-conducted 
Garden  Establishment.  Character  will  bear  strict  investigation  — 
J.  H.,  3o,  Upper  Bemerton  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 


/:j_ARDENER(Heau,  Working,  or  Single-handed). 

VJ    —Age  3t,    married,   two   children;   understands    Forcing,   alsc 
E.  COOK,  the   Manor,   Hatcham, 


Flower  and   Kitchen   Gardening, 
New  Cross,  Deptford,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
i  BAILIFF.— Middle  aged,  married,  no  family;  great  experi- 
ence in  all  branches  of  Horticulture.  Wife  can  take  charge  of  Dairy 
and  Poultry.     Good  reference.— M.  P.,  Sunning  Hill,  near  Staines. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
/^J_ ARDENER..—  Age  29  ;  thoroughly  practical. 


ionials    will     bear     the     strictest 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


vestigation, — A. 


Testi- 
o.    F., 


GARDENER  (married),  where  another  is  kept.— A 
Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener  as  above,  who 
is  leaving  him  on  account  of  his  giving  up  his  country  residence.  No 
objection  to  a  good  single-handed  place.  Two  and  a  half  years'  good 
character.— J.  W.,  Beddington  Lane,  Mitcham. 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  large  Establishment 
Age  27,  single;  understand: 


Age     .. 

Kitchen    Gardening. 
Spalding,  Lincolnshi re. 


Is  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  and  Flower 
C.    RIDGE,    Algarkirk    Hall,   near 


/^<  ARDENER  (Under),  in  Houses.  -Age 20  ;  has  had 

y*      six  years'  experience.     Two  years'  good  character  in  present 
place.— E.  B.,  the  Post  Office.  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GJ.ARDENER  (Under).— A  respectable  young  Man, 
A    with  good  relerence  as  to  character    and  ability.— S.  W  ,  Laurel 
Cottage,    1  udor  Road,  .Norbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


T^IREWORK  DISPLAYS,  for  Majorities,  Weddings, 

■*-        Public  and   Private  FGtes,   to  any  amount,  supplied  by 
JAMES  PAIN,  13,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

TLLUMINATION    LAMPS    and    CHINESE   LAN- 
TERNS,   for   Garden    Tarties    and   FGtes,   effectively  arranged, 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by 
JAMES  PAIN,  15,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

TJALLOONS,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  to  ascend  with 

A-J  Magnesium  Lights  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks,  Flying 
Elephants,  Zebras  and  Pigs,  the  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly, 
causing  roars  of  laughter,  supplied  in  any  quantity,  by 

TAMES  PAIN,  15,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

"PUREWORK    DISPLAYS,  with  special  Designs  for 

-L      Floral   FGtes,   Agricultural    Shows,    Regattas,    Foresters,    Odd 

Fellows,  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c.  No  FGtc  can  finish  better  than 

with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks.    Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES  PAIN,  15,  Heygate  Street,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description 

of  Fireworks. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 

gPARKLING       DINNER       ALE, 
"W/"M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.       Established   1749. 


N     D     I 


A     L 


ALE, 


WM- 

YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

E  D 

I     N     B      U      R     G 

H            ALE, 

TyM.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
'  Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM     OF     IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  private  Establishment.— 
Age     20;     good    experience    in     House -work    and     Forcing 
?enerally. — State     *■* 
louse,  Worksop. 


J.     JEFFERSON,    Gardener,    Carlton 


WANTED,  as  CARPENTER,  on  a  Gentleman's 
Property,  a  steady,  married  Man,  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  Erection  and  repair  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Cottages,  also  Repair- 
ing and  Painting  of  Greenhouses,  and  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  in  his  business  A  good  cottage,  rent  free. — Those  with  good 
characters  can  apply,  by  letter,  stating  wages,  to  JOSEPH 
ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Ankerwycke,  Staines. 


WAS 


'ANTED,    as   BRICKLAYER,    a   steady   married 

Man,  without  incumbrance,  who  understands  Building, 
Paving,  &c.  and  to  make  himself  generally  usefuL  To  live  in  the 
lodge,  and  Wife  to  attend  to  gates. — Those  with  good  recommenda- 
tions can  apply,  by  letter,  stating  wages,  to  JOSEPH  ANDERSON, 
Esq.,  Ankerwycke,  Staines. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


G 


ARDENER  (Head). —  Thoroughly    practical 

in  all  the  various  branches.     Eight   years'  good  character. — 
B.  ANDREWS,  Victoria  Place,  Croydon,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28;  13  years"  good 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good 
references  as  to  character,  &c. — F.  G.,  Messrs.  Cutbush's  Nursery, 
Highgate,  London,  N. 


Ci  ARDENER  (Head).— Single  ;  has  a  thorough  prac- 
T  tical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  various  tranches, 
including  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  Floral  Displays  and  Dinner-table 
Decorations.     First-class  references  can  be  produced, — W.  W.,  Post 

Office,  Whetstone,  Middlesex,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married,  no  family  ; 
is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring 
a  thorough  practical  Man.  Four  years  and  nine  months'  good  cha- 
racter from  present  employer. — A.  H.,  the  Gardens,  Rockhurst,  West 
Hoathly,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 


/X\RDEXER  (Head)..— Mr.  Cranston  will  be  happy 

V-X  to  communicate  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  working  Gardener.  He  is  well 
experienced  in  Early  Forcing,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  &c. 
Has  been  nine  years  in  his  last  situation,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  his  late  employer.— JOHN  CRANSTON,  Nurseries,  King's  Acre, 
Hereford. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  22;  brought  up  in  the  profession.  Accustomed  to  Fruit 
and  Plant  Growing.  Near  London 'preferred.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended by  Gardeners  he  has  lived  with  — H.  BONEHAM,  Post 
Office,  Alderford,  Norwich. 


TjlOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab 

-L     lishment.—  Age  26;  has  been   brought  up  in  the  profession,  ant 


can   show   most   unexceptionable   testimonials. - 
near  Lowestoft.  Suffolk. 


_   profession,  and 
C.  W,,   Blundeston, 


J^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
-  lishment.— Age  23 ;  good  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing, 
Pruning  and  Nailing,  &c.  Three  years' good  character.— A.  C,  Post 
Othce,  Cobham,  Surrey. 


flOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  age  34,  married.— 
A  son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  Nurseryman,  Camberwell,  is 
in  want  of  a  situation  in  the  above  capacity.  Salary  moderate  — 
5,  Sussex  Cottages,  Junction  Road,  Croydon. 


To  Nurserymen. 
pROPAGATOR,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR 

-L  (good  GENERAL),  well  up  in  all  the  departments  indoors,  or  could 
take  charge  of  a  small  stirring  Country  Nursery.  Good  packer  — 
U.    P.,    Mr.    Ferguson,   Printer  and    Lithographer,   45.    Pitt    Street, 

Edinburgh. 


JOURNEYMEN  or  IMPROVER,  under  a  Nobleman's 

f  or  Gentleman's  Gardener,  where  Gardening  is  carried  out  exten- 
sively.—Age  20:  has  lived  three  years  in 'a  Nobleman's  Garden  — 
H.  S-,  Mr.  Surman,  Florist,  High  Street,  Witney,  Oxon. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PACKER. — First-class     experience     in     the    leading 
London   Nurseries.      No   objection    to  assist  in    Growing,   &c. 
Good  reference.— A.  B.,26.  Carlisle  Street,  Ed^ware  Road,  N.W. 


PURE    MALT   SCOTCH   WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
20s.  per  gallon,  40J.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct  ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct   from   the 
importers- 
Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  41.,  5r.,  and 
6s.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £1  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 

on  the  L.  and  N.-W,  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Ports  in  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     and     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,      LEMONADE,     LITHIA ;    and,     for     GOUT. 
LITHIA  and  POTASS.  ' 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label 
bears  their  Trademark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.  


E 


MANAGER  of  Landed  Property,  COLLECTOR 
and  SECRETARY,  to  reside  on  the  Estate.— A  Gentleman' 
formerly  in  the  Army,  subsequently  at  the  Agricultural  College! 
Cirencester,  and  who  has  since  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  Management  of  a  large  Landed  Property,  including  Woods 
Planting,  Building,  Draining,  Stock,  &c,  is  open  to  accept  another 
engagement.  First-class  relerences  and  security,  if  required.  Terms 
5  percent,  on  the  rental,  to  include  agency  and  collecting.— For  further 
particulars,  address  F.  W.  BUSH,  Esq.,  2,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  W.C. 


BAILIFF.— Scotch;    fully  understands  the  business. 
Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.     Six  years' good  character.— J.  W., 

Black  Hills,  Woodhouse  Eaves,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

ESTATE  CARPENTER.— Married  ;  understands  the 
Erection  of  Greenhouses,  also  Painting  and  Glazing.     Five  and 
a  half  years' character.— W.  G.,  Post  Office.  Wraysbury,  Bucks. 


SHOPMAN,  or  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN.— A  young 
Man,  with  nine  years'  experience.     Good  references.— X.  Y.  Z 
13,  Brougham  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Grateful— Comforting. 
P        S    '    S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heaw  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  ol  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Tames  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  CasselVt  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  :  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


riocK 


c° 


LE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  u.  i%d.,  zr.  ot.,  4s.  0./.,  and  us. 

CKLE'  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


COCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  2s,  94.,  4*.  6d.,  and  in. 
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IMPORTAIT    IMPEOVEMEITS    IS 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 


PATRONIZED   BY 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN 


H.R.H.   THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 


ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS.  -^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^LL^^^-  THE  EMPER0R  0F  RUSSIA, 

AND    MOST    OF    THE    NOBILITY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Upivards   of  65,000   of  the  above   Machines   have   been    Sold  since   the  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut     8  inches 


£2 


10 
10 


To  cut  12  inches 


£a  15 
5  16 


To  cut  16  ins.  £6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn. 
„  iS  „  8  o  Man  and  Boy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  £<)  oManandBoy. 
»      20    „       8  10        „        „       I        „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


DONKEY  and  PONY  MACHINES. 


To  cut  26  inches 
,.        28        „ 


£*S    o 

17  o 

18  10 


Leather      Boots 
Donkey    ... 
Ditto  for  Pony 


for 


£l 


To  cut  30  inches 
..       36      „ 

M  42  „ 


HORSE  MACHINES. 

...  ^22     o  o     To  cut  48  inches 

...     26    o  o     Leather        Boots 

30    o  o  Horse 


for 


■£U 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  general 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  report 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  which 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS,  and  when  the  grass  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.  The  Grass  Box  is  also  made  considerably  larger, 
and  does  not  require  emptying  as  often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  over  all  others  for  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND   HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS:- 

1  si,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being  free  and  easily  accessible. 

2d,    They  arc  worked  with  much  greater  case  than  any  other. 

3d,    They  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

4II1,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

$ih,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,  &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  arc  so  arranged  that  it  can  !»' 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  three  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Those  who  have  LAWN  MOWERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  Staff  of  Workmen  is  kept  at  bot/t- places. 

THOMAS  GREENand  SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E._ 

Editorial  Communications  uhould  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Coveflt  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  BraduurY,  Auncw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whilefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  suid  WILLIAM 
Pichards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Satukoay,  April  5,  t8;j. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECTy>o/«  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Thru  Months    ..  55,  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iij.  ud. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £1  3*.  \od. 
Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41.    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,   SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,    on    WEDNESDAY     NEXT,   April    16,   at 
11  o'Clock.     GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.     Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  from  3.30.     Admission  :.-   0.i. 

PALDING       HORTICULTURAL       FETE, 

FLOWER,    FRUIT,   &c,    S  H  O  W,  will  take  place  on 

THURSDAY,   June   26.     Special    Prizes   for  complete    Dinner-table 

Decoration   by  Gas-light.      Full    Band    of  Scots    Fusilier    Guards. 

Schedules  on  application  to     W.  P.  SALTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. —The  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
will  be  held  at  Taunton  on  AUGUST  14  next,  when  Prizes  amounting 
to  j£»5°i  and  several  valuable  Silver  Cups,  will  be  offered  for  Competi- 
tion. Schedules  may  now  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 


Notice  to  the  Trade. 
A  BELLE  CARNATION.— Revised  Price  List  of 

J        Plants  of  above  post  free  on  application  to  the  raiser, 
JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


E 


RICA  HERBACEA  RUBRA,  will  grow  in  any  soil. 

Strong  clumps,  full  of  flower,  30*.  per  too. 
WILLIAM   FOSTER,  Jun.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels,— 

7  to    8  feet,  at  181.  per  dozen  ;  £6  6s.  per  too. 

8  to  io  feet,  at  241.  per  dozen  ;  £8  8*.  per  100. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Choice  Geraniums,  &c. 
\\T   POTTEN  solicits  Orders  for  the  above.     See  his 

Tt    •     Advertisement    in    Gardeners'  CknmicU  of   the  5th   inst. 
Special  quotations  given  for  large  quantities. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDERS  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50*.  ;  50  sorts,  30*.  ;  25  sons,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  "Nursery,  Reading. 

Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 

W     KNIGHT    has  a  large  stock   of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000,  on  application. 
Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


VERBENAS,  VERBENAS.— Nice,  clean,  healthv, 
well-rooted  cuttings  of  Boule  de  Niege  (the  best  white),  Purple 
King,  Henry  Ladds  and  Firefly  (the  twu  best  scarlets),  6s.  per  100, 
501.  per  1000.  FUCHSIA,  Golden  Treasure,  tine  bedder,  2s.  per  doz., 
t6s.  per  100,  free  for  cash 
> FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery.  Chester. 


Rhododendrons,  Rhododendrons. 

GFARNSWORTH  has  to  offer  a  large  quantitv  of 
•   the  above  (various  sizes),  also  other  NURSERY  STOCK,  at 
Tery  low  rates.     Prices  and  samples  on  application. 
The     Nurseries,     Matlock     Bank. 


Rhododendrons. 

HARDY  SCARLET  and  other  MAGNIFICENT  VARIETIES  are 
OFFERED  in  any  QUANTITY  at  a  LOW  PRICE  by 

\\T     H.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton. 

Jjt     •     A  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  on  application. 
£&■  Now  js  a  very  good  time  for  transplanting  Rhododendrons  and 
other  American  plants. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  j£i  6s. 


187''    I  l^ESCRIFTIVE   CATALOGUE   of   Selected 

I  XJ   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  K.' 


Copi< 
Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

tJ  lor  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford, 


KICHARD    SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


New  Roses. 
T_X      BENNETT  was  awarded  First-class   Certificates 

AX.  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  2,  for  ROSES— 
HP.:  President  Thiers,  Lyonnaise,  Richard  Wallace— Tea  :  Madame 
Jules  Margottin.  Strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  immediate  Planting, 
3*.  each.        Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 

rPWENTY  THOUSAND~MA"NETTrsTOCKS,  at 

J-  ijj.  per  1000. 

300  strong  planting  VINES,  all  leading  sorts,  carefully  knocked  out 
of  pots  to  save  carnage,  and  well  packed,  30s.  per  doz.,  or  2s.  6d.  each. 

All    orders    to    be    accompanied    with    Post    Oifice    order. 
EDWARD  RAY,  Chapel  Lane,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS,  in  pots,  fine  Plants,  including 
Clematises,      Honeysuckles,      Jasmines,      Ivies,      Virginian 
Creepers,      Passion      Flowers,      &c,      now      ready      for     delivery. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Grape  Vines. 

WM.  PAUL  has  still  a  large  and  fine  STOCK  of 
GRAPE  VINES.     Planting  Canes  of  all  the  best  sorts  from 
31.  bd.  to  5s.  each.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Vines. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  still  a  large 
STOCK  of  well  ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  above,  and  can  offer  them  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 
Lei th  Walk    Nurseries.  Edinburgh.— AprilS. 

Vines,  Vines. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  has  a  Slock  of  strong  and 
well-ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  also  a  large 
Collection  ol  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  to  offer. 
Priced  CATALOGUES  free 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 

By  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA        FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS, 
Extra  fine  Dwarl-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in   all   the  leading   kinds,   in   splendid    condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ioo  or  1000  on  application. 

Descnptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

W~"  EBB'S  PRIZE  COR~FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.  


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

to  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks! 

JAMES     GARAWAY     and     CO.    offer    the.    above, 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  ioo,  or  iooo. 
JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


Male  Aucuba  Plants. 

JOHN   STANDISH  and   CO.  have  a  large  quantity 
of  Magnificent  Plants  of  the  above,  with  from  6  to  30  trusses  of 
flower-buds  on  each,  at  from  2s,  6d.  to  $s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  TACSONIA  VAN 
VOLXEMI,  LILIUM  GIGANTEUM.  New  seed  of  the 
above,  ir.  and  2*.  6d.  per  packet.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
on  application. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Ltadenhall  Street,  EC. 


LILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  London,  S.W.        


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and    their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


IRISH     YEWS:     a     Bargain.— From     600     to    700 
well-grown  IRISH  YEWS,  frequently  transplanted  for  removal, 
at  £5  per  toe,  the  ground  being  wanted  for  other  purposes 
A.  B  ,  Penlcy  Post  Office,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 


2-yr.  Seedling  Scotch  Fir. 

WM.    AND    D.    STEWART,    Ferndown    Nurseries, 
Wimbome,  Dorset,  have  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  to  offer, 
and  will  treat  liberally  if  taken  in  large  quantities. 

Prices  and  CATALOGUES  will  be  sent  on  application. 


w 


ANTED     IMMEDIATELY,     sufficient     CERAS- 
TIUM    TOMENTOSUM    to    make   800    feet    of    Edging. 
State  price  to 
F.  CORRIN,  Chevney  Court  Garden;,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 

Seakale. 
\\T  ANTED,    several     Hundreds,    strong    Forcing 
*  *  Roots.      State  price  to 

SMITH  AND  SIMONS,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  Glasgow. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  217  K  --■(*,  High  II., thorn,  London. 

/CHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT~CATALOGUE  is 

V^     now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Heading  Plants. 

'the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Succulents. 
rpHOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

JL      above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  irce  on  application. 
^ Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  3nd  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

AT1VE    SCOTCH     FIR     SEED.— Price    on 

application  to 
HOWDEN   BROTHERS,  Inverness. 


N 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  Blackith,    Con's    and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  — Forwarders  Io  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxcllcs,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  K.  SILRERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873. 

Gi  EORGE       POULTON'S       Priced       Descriptive 
J     CATALOGUE   of  the  above   is   now   ready.     Sent   post   free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  lor  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


MAURICE  YOUNGS  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons.  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


AGRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS —Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  bees  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

UTTING     and     SON'S      WH"  O  L  E  S  A  L  E 
AGRICULTURAL     SEED    LIST    may    now    be    had    on 
application. 
Seed  Warehouses,  60,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
— Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

OR   SALE,~~aT  large^quamity^f^good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  gs.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


F 


PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,   Seedsmen,   by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  theQueen.and  H.R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


DICKINSON'S      Home-grown      ITALIAN       RYE- 
GRASS SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  44J,  per  quarter, 
or_6>.  per  bushel.        New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. 


Seed  Potatos.— Selected. 

THOMAS  BUNYARD  and  SONS.  Maidstone,  Kent, 
have  a  few  sacks  of  very  fine  true  SEED  POTATOS  for  sale. 
Prices  on  application.  Sorts  are:  Myatt's  Prolific,  Turner's  Union, 
Early  Oxford,  Early  Cockney,  Coldstream,  Red  Fortyfold. 


SPECIAL      OFFER     of      SURPLUS     STOCK  :- 

O  McLEAN'S  ADVANCER  PEAS,  8s.  per  bush. 

McLEAN'S  PREMIER  PEAS,  ox  per  bush. 
VEITCH'S  PERFECTION,  9*.  per  bush. 
The  above  are  all  hand-picked  Samples.     Terms  nett  cash. 
JOHN    HOUSE,    F.RHS,    Eastgate    Nursery,    Peterborough. 


A 


SPARAGUS  PLANTS,  the  noted  Gravesend  Giant 
variety,  extra  strong,  21.  (td.  per  too,  201.  per  iooo. 
T.   EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


To  the  Trade. 

ASPARAGUS. — A  large    quantity    of   3-yr.-old    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  the  best  that 
money  can  procure,  all  certain  to  grow,  2s.  6rf.  per  100.  This 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  it.     Sec  RICHARD  SM  ITU'S  SEED  LIST  for  1873- 

Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  21  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH.   Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING"S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads ;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  11.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 
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CALCEOLARIAS  (Herbaceous),  PELARGONIUMS 
DAHLIAS,    GERANIUMS— Tricolor,   Zonal   and   Nosegay— 
as  per  advertisement,  March   is,  P-  356-     Well  rooted  Plants,  safely 
packed,  and  free  by  post  *       —■         ,  ■■ 

GERANIUMS— Little    David,    Tom    Thumb,    and    others,    from 
cutting  pots,  can  be  offered  by  the  thousand.     Price  on  application. 
H.  and  K.  STIRZAKER,  Skcrton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 

B"~OUCHARLET    AINE,    15J.    each;    GERANIUM 
ALBA  PLENA,   151.   each.     Nice   healthy  plants  of  the  above 
can  be  supplied  now.     The  Trade  supplied. 
DIAN  THUS     HIGHCLERE.  —The    most     beautiful     herbaceous 
plant  grown,  os.  per  dozen.  ....  .,  , 

LYCHNIS  DinICA  ALBA  PLENA— Strong  plants  of  tins  beautiful 
herbaceous  plant  (flowers  fit  for  wedding  bouquets),  12s.  per  doz. 
Also   large  collection   of  choice    HERBACEOUS    and    ALPINE 
PLANTS 

E.  and  J.  PERKINS,  Leamington  Nursery. 


TWELVE       FIRST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS, 
Flowering  and  Ornamental-Foliaged,  for  ios,  64.,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  zu.     Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE   CHOICE   and    RARE    FERNS   for  12s. 
and  21s.,  the  latter  price  including  the  following :— Aspleniura 

formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  con- 
cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheilanthcs  Ellisiana, 
Erainia  insignis,  Davallia  tenuifolia,  Gymnogramma  rufa,  Lomana 
gibbacrispa,  Mohria  thurifraga.  „„„,,  ? 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order.     CATALOGUE  free 
JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon, 

WELVE   CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 

for  ios  64.,  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  21s.  All  very 
fine  bulbs.  Carriage  free.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 
Croydon.  ■   • 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


ALMS.— Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 

or  very  choice  (and  larger  plants)  for  Two  Guineas.     Both  collet 


tlons  will  make  fine  plants  for  table  decoration  this  su: 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 
JOHN  H,  LEY,  Exoti 


Package 
Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Begonia  Caambersii  superba. 
JOHN  H.   LEY   is  just  sending  out  this  magnificent 

novelty,  free    by  post   (see  large  Advertisement). 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


o 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  lrom. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  is  inches  high, 
iKs.,  18*..  and  21s.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Stocks  of  Seeds  have  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


Superb  Double  Hollykoclis. 

WILLIAM     CHATER    has    a    splendid    lot    of 
BLOOMED     SEEDLINGS,    with    colours    named,    in     fine 

healthy  roots,  equnl  to  the  older  named  Flowers,  at  401.  to  50s.  per 
100  Also  UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  from  all  the  leading  sorts, 
that  will  throw  fine  spikes  this  year,  201.  to  30s.  per  100;  selected 
Seeds  from  finest  named  varieties,  in  collections,  4s.  to  ios.  ;  mixed 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet 
Rose,  and  Crimson  VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.  per 


25s.  per  1000. 

H ELIOT ROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock, Sophia  Dumaresque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  from  single  pots.  15s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  12s.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 

Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM   BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA.  . 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :—  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself."  .  .  ,  . 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA     JAPONIC  A     ALBA.— This    variety     produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     3s.  64.  each  ; 

36s.  per  dozen.  ,      .  , 

PRIMULA   TAPONICA  CARMIN ATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  64.  each  ;  361.  per  dozer* 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards   to  a  beautilul   rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion   of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white.     3s.   (3d.    each; 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  ol  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  64.  each  ; 

'tis,  per  dozen.  ,         ,    .   . 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.—  Flowers  ol  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  64.  each ; 

36s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks:— "  Since  the  day  when  Lihum 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  every  one  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  (>d.  each  ;  ifis.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


Mllford  Nurseries,  near  Godalmlng. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFEK.L, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

NewAUCUIIAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  oi 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways.— The  Nurseries  arc  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Mil  ford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line  ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
South- Western  Railway) ;  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Rcigate  Line  ;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Kail  way. 


E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

NEW   PLANTS, 

WHICH    WILL    BE    SENT    OUT 
NEXT   MONTH. 

For  Descriptive  Notices  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
March  15,  22,  29,  and  April  5. 

The  GENERAL  PLANT  CATALOGUE  appears 
end  of  this  month. 

In  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  name  of  the 
"Melica"  should  have  appeared  as  "Melica  uniflora 
fol.  variegata."     __ 

Dracaena  pulcnella. 

A  very  distinct  and  interesting  variety  in  this  picturesque  plant- 
group,  differing  from  all  others  yet  introduced  by  its  comparatively 
slender  yet  erect  firm  habit,  and  quite  miniature  in  its  growth  com- 
pared with  all  other  coloured  leaved  Dracaenas.  Its  dark  chocolate 
stem  is  uniformly  clothed  from  the  base  with  narrow  acuminately 
lanceolate  leaves,  partially  channelled  when  young,  and  flatter  by  age  ; 
of  a  deep  metallic  green  hue,  tinted  with  bronze,  and  narrowly 
margined  with  crimson.     31J.  64. 

Dracaena  intermedia. 

This  neat  evergreen  shrub  is  offered  as  an  intermediate  form  be- 
tween D.  congesta  and  D.  rubra,  being  more  compact  in  its  style  of 
growth  than  the  former,  and  much  more  graceful  than  the  latter.  It 
forms  an  erect  plant,  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  feathered  from  the 
base  with  rich  green  lanceolate  leaves,  9  to  12  or  more  inches  in 
length,  tinted  with  violet  on  the  under  surface,  whilst  young  and 
partially  decurved  or  drooping.  Its  neat  rich  evergreen  aspect  from 
the  base  upwards,  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  plant  for  decorative 
groups  in  the  conservatory  throughout  the  year,  and  well  adapted  for 
temporary  decoration  in  entrance  halls,  assembly  rooms,  &c. 
151.  each.  .        ■ 

Dracaena  striatifolia. 

In  this  increasingly  popular  and  attractive  group  of  decorative- 
leaved  hothouse  plants,  this  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  distinct  yet 
known  to  us.  Instead  of  unfolding  its  leaves  uniformly  on  the  rising 
caudex  or  stem,  as  in  the  majority  of  others,  they  are  disposed  in  a 
radiating  outline,  diverging  from  the  short  stem  something  similar  to 
the  semi-erect  radiating  leaf-crown  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  and  its  allied 
forms.  Another  very  novel  feature  is  peculiar  to  this  species  :  as  the 
plant  gains  strength,  the  sheathing  petioles  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  - 
crown  form  an  imbricated  sub-spiral  outline  in  the  style  of  some  Pan- 

ceolate  leaves  are  frorr 
)  3  feet  in  length,  and  2"  to  3  inches'in  width,  of  a  rich  green  hue, 
variegated  with  longitudinal  bars  of  rich  cream-yellow,  resembling 
more  than  any  other  plant  the  Phormium  tenax  vanegatum.  As  a 
new  species  it  will  prove  a  desirable  addition,  and  add  a  distinct 
feature  in  contrast  with  the  more  flacid  and  decurved  outline  of 
phage  in  others.     j£8  8s.  each. 

Pimelea  Hendersonii  alba. 

Amongst  a  very  favourite  group  of  conservatory  plants  the  present 
one  may  be  considered  a  welcome  addition.  It  is  a  very  neat  spring- 
flowering  dwarf  greenhouse  shrub,  of  a  free  and  compact  habit  ol 
growth,  and  is  readily  recognised  from  the  typical  species  by  its  more 
slender  branched  habit ;  the  leaves  are  glossy,  oblong,  and  mucronate  j 
the  flower-heads  are  similar  to  those  of  P.  Hendersonii,  but  of  a  clear 
white,  with  orange  coloured  anthers,  and  yielding  a  delicate  Haw- 
thorn-like fragrance.  . 

Its  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  free  bloom  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  render  this  plant  a  very  desirable  one  for  the  most  select 
collections.     31s.  64, 

Boronia  denticulata  major. 

A  very  neat  spring-flowering  cool  greenhouse  shrub.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  with  erosely  dentate  margins.  Flowers  starry,  pure  rosy- 
pink  colour,  borne  in  terminal  and  axillary  paniculate  or  sub- 
corymbose  clusters.  Its  free  growth,  profusion  oi  bloom,  and 
pleasing  colour,  form  a  very  distinct  feature  for  miscellaneous  plant 
collections  and  spring  competition  groups,     ios.  6d. 

The  Golden  Fleece  Thyme. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  agreat  improvement  upon  either  of  the  well- 
known  Thymus  citriodora  aurea,  or  aurea  marginata.  After  exposure 
for  an  entire  season  it  has  retained  its  very  effective  beauty  under  all 
changes  of  weather.  The  plant  now  offered,  forms  a  very  com- 
pact and  vigorous  dwarf  csespitose  habit  of  growth,  from  1  to  2  or 
3  inches  in  height ;  its  dense,  small,  neat,  glossy,  roundly-ovate  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  colour  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  It  thrives  in  all  good  garden  soils,  and  in  all  aspects 
where  it  receives  a  full  exposure  to  sunlight,  and,  in  common  with  the 
majority  ol  gold-leaved  alpine  plants,  it  luxuriates  most  on  a  soil  rest- 
ing upon  a  dry  understrata,  whether  natural  or  artificially  prepared. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of  plants  required  for 
decorative  beds,  as  lines  required  for  geometrical  designs,  or  artistic 
scroll  work,  and  not  less  effective  for  the  most  select  riband  rows. 
Its  rich  golden  hue  yields  a  brilliant  contrast  with  companion  plants 
in  height  of  opposite  deep  green  leaf-verdure,  as  seen  in  some  species 
of  Silene,  Arenaria,  Thymus  (green),  and  the  dense  green  tufted 
speciesofSaxifrage  It  also  offers  a  fine  transition  colourwith  thedark 
crimson-leaved  Alternanthera,  &c.  Itsmost  effeciivefeaturcof  beauty 
will  probably  be  found  when  judiciously  grouped  or  belted  with  the 
ever-fresh  and  intense  leaf-verdure  of  the  plants  now  named,  rather 
than  with  the  florid  features  and  over-wrought  colouring  of  many 
summer  flowers.  Each  2s.  64,6  plants  12J.,  12  plants  211.  Bedding 
season  end  of  May,  is.  each,  91.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 

Alternanthera  amcena  spectabile. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  offered  as  a  real  acquisition  to  the  fine  group 
to  which  it  is  allied,  and  as  a  marked  improvement  upon  Alternanthera 
amcena  it  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  desidcralums  for  the 
flower  garden.  It  is  well  known  that  A.  amcena,  compared  with  its 
allied  species,  is  found  too  short  and  weak  in  its  growth  to  match 
equally  with  many  of  its  companion  plants  in  colour,  and  amongst  the 
finest  plants  for  dwarf  groups.  The  present  variety  is  every  way 
stronger  in  constitution,  and  more  robust,  yet  compact,  in  its  growth 
than  the  one  adverted  to.  In  comparison  it  is  as  stout  as  A-  magni- 
fica,  and  therefore  equal  in  height  and  vigour  with  the  strongest 
species  in  its  tribe.  In  its  leaf-colour,  the  present  plant  is  a  beautiful 
magenta-rose,  forming  a  charming  feature  in  contrast  with  the  deeper 
shades  of  violet  and  crimson  for  decorative  front  riband  lines,  and  also 
for  low  artistical  designs  in  geometrical  beds  or  borders. 

The  inequality  of  height  often  observable  in  decorative  beds  wherein 
A.  amcena  is  used,  will  find  an  admirable  substitute  in  the  plant  now 
offered,  for  all  groups  where  the  class  of  Alternanthera  is  required, 
either  as  self  or  parti-coloured  masses.     31.  64.,  30s.  per  dozen. 

New  Antirrhinums. 

Amos.  Brunei,  Damascus,  Jothain,  Roscum  (lore  plenum.  71.  Ctd. 
each  ;  the  set  101.  64, 

New  Coleus, 

Crown  Jewels,  US.  64.  |  Mcrrimac,  21.  6d. 

Verschaffclti  major,  as.  6d,  I  Vcrachaffelti  splcndcns,  If.    each, 

Zanzibar,  as.  64.  I         9*.  per  dozen. 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this  year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H.  C.  is  confident  it  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  Governor, 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  Ayr,  N.  B.,  January  18,  1873. 
"  Sir,— Would   you   kindly   send  your   Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  among  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money.     The  plants  we  got  from  you 
also  last  year  arc  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them ;  some  of  the 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

Gladiolf  Seedlings, "by  Name,  from  Paris! 

LEVEQUEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  7s.  ;  per  1000  £300 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 

zoo  ,,  „  35    „  o  14    o 

IOO  „  „  50      „  £l   10       2      O      0 

100  „  „  100    ,,  £2  to     6    0    a 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  Block  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
Covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A,  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  101.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  12s.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Orange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr  W.  C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS, 
with  full  descriptions  of  Novelties  in  Seeds,  Tubers, 
Bulbs,  and  Spring  Bedding  Plants,  may  be  had  on 
application  free  by  post. 

The     "Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i£  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  64.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £2$  ;  100,000  for 
£47  10s. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£\iz  ios.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


JOHN  PERKINS  begs  to  inform  the  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  Trade,  and  others  who  have  for  many  years  favoured 
him  with  their  custom,  that  he  has,  from  the  25th  of  March  inst., 
taken  his  Son,  John  Edward  Perkins,  into  a  PARTNERSHIP; 
and  that  the  businesses  of  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN. 
FLORISTS,  &c,  will  from  that  time  be  carried  on  by  ]OHN 
PERKINS  and  SON,  Market  Square  and  Billing  Road,  Northampton, 
to  whom  orders  are  respectfully  solicited. — March,  1873. 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matiock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

HLANE  AND  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
•  following  LIST  of  CONIFERS,  all  of  which  are  well 
grown.  Transplanted  specimens  at  very  moderate  prices,  as  the 
stock  of  them  is  very  extensive.  Smaller  sizes  can  be  supplied,  and 
other  varieties  as  per  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application.                                                                             Each. — £  s.  d. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  fine,  12  to  15  feet  ..         ..     101.  64.  to  1     1     o 

„       MENZIESII,  12  to  15  feet 71.  64.  to  o  10    6 

,,        MORINDA,  7  to  12  feet 51.  to  o    7    6 

,(       TAXI  FOLIA,  8  to  10  feet 51.  to  o    7    6 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  8  to  17  feet         ..           an.  to  5    5° 

CEDRUS  DEODARA.  12  feet  and  upwards      ..            211.  to  550 

CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  3  to  4  feet          ..       7s.  64.  to  o  to    6 

CUl'RESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  8  to  iofeet       ..       7 j.  6d.  to  oij    9 
Fine  specimens,  15  to  18  feet  in  circumference.     We  can  offer 

very  large  quantities,  6  to  8  feet    . .         . .    per  dozen  181.  to  1  to    o 

JUNIPERCS  HIBERNICA,veryhandsome.5to6lt.2*.64.to  036 
LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS  (Thuja  gigantca),5  to  o  feet, 

51.  to  0  10    6 

PICEA  GRANDIS,  10  to  15  feet 151.  to  1     1    o 

„        NOBIL1S.  6to8  feet          21*.  to  3    3° 

,,        NORDMANNIANA.6  to  11  feet         ..           air,  to  330 

Extra  fine,  10  feet  in  circumference 5    5    o 

PINUS  AUSTKIACA,  6ton  feet 2*.  64.  to  o  10    6 

,,        LARICIO,6to  lofeet        as.  6d.  to  050 

RETINOSl'ORA  ERICOIDES,  2  to  3  feet       ..       is.  64.  to  036 

TAXUS  AUREA  (gold  striped),  a  to  3  feet        ..       21.  64.  to  o    7    6 

.,              ,,           Standards,  grafted  on  Irish   ,.     ios.  64.  to  1     1    o 
„        ELEGANTISSIMA  (silver  striped),  2  to  3  feet, 

;s.  6d.  to  o    7    6 

.                     ,.        Standards,  grafted  on  Irish. .     10s.  64.  to  1     1     o 

'         HIHERNICA  (Irish),  5  to  8  feet           ..      as.  64.  to  076 

THUJA  LOBBII  (gigantea),  6  too  feet               ..       as.  64.  to  076 

THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  6  to  10  feet     ..         ..       as.  64.  to  010    6 

„             DOLABRATA.  fine  specimens  ..       7*.  64.  to  1    1    o 

WELLINGTONS  GIGANTEA,  5  toqfeet    ..             y.  to  2  10    o 

RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  varieties,  set  with  bloom 

buds         per  dozen  30s.  to  500 

PONTICUMS  and  SEEDLING  HYBRIDS,  per  100501.  to  7  10    o 
An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 

The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 


New  Plants. 

GEORGE  SMITH  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  his 
NEW  FUCHSIA,  DELIGHT,  knowing  it  to  be  the  finest  ot 
all  the  Single  White  Corolla  kinds. 

DELIGHT  (George  Smith).— Corolla  most  pure  white,  tube  and 
sepals  bright  crimson,  corolla  large  and  bell-shaped,  in  the  way 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  very  free  growth,  and  remarkably  free  blooming, 
giving  8  or  10  blooms  at  a  mint.  This  charming  variety  will  be  a 
grand  acqusi lion  to  all  collections  either  tor  exhibition  or  decoFfe 
tive  purposes.  G.  S.  considers  this  will  prove  the  most  attractive 
Fuchsia  in  cultivation.  Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  21,  187a.  Good  plants, 
7s.  64.  each.  Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  it 
are  ordered  15  will  be  forwarded. 
G.  S.  also  offers  the   following  splendid  Seedling  GERANIUMS. 

raised  by  Mr.  George.     They  are  all  of  great  merit,  and  will  be  found 

to  improve  the  most  choice  collections  ;  they  arc  all  brilliant  in  colour, 

of  extra  size  and  form,  viz.  : — 

ARGUS.  —This  beautilul  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  is  remarkably 
pleasing,  of  strong  growth,  and  quite  new  in  colour,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  extract  of  the  Gardeners'  Weekly  Maea*ttu,  July  6, 
1872:— "Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornscy  Road,  exhibited  Pela 
Argus,  a  charming  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  large  flowers,  of  a 
rich  salmon-ruse  hue  and  produced  in  good  trusses  well  abOVf  tsM 
foliage.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  above  date,  in  report  of  the  same 
meeting,  says: — "Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Hornscy  Kuad,  for  a  new 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Argus,  ccrisc-rosc,  produced  in 
fine  trusses  "     Good  plants,  51.  each. 

II.  M.  STANLEY.— The  trusses  of  flower  arc  very  large,  on  a  still 
foot-stalk,  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  fine  puce,  very  rich,  most 
effective,  ol  free  growth,  and  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  flower 
garden.  This  variety  was  last  year  planted  QUI  in  the  trial 
grounds  at  Chiswick,  and  there  was  no  disputing  but  th.u  H  M, 
Stanley  and  Solcil  were  the  two  finest  new  flowers  on  trial. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee,  btrong 
plants.  s*>  each.  ,  ,       ,     „ 

Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  u  are  ordered  15 

will  be  forwarded. 

VANGUARD— A  free-flowering  variety,  scarlet-crimson,  of  extra 
large  sire,  the  petals  broad  and  stout,  of  fine  lorm  ;  a  valuable 
addition.     5*.  ...  .  « 

CONGRESS— Rich  rosy  scarlet,  of  large  sne,_  great  substance,  and 
free,  of  good  habit,  with  heavy  zone  ;  extra  fine.     51. 

MAIESTIC— Vermilion-scarlet,  white  eye,  of  large  size,  brilliant 
flowers,    stout,    of    fine    form,    and  in    every    way    a   tirst-cusa 

The  above  Novelties,  in  good  Plants,  to  he  sent  out  the  first  week 
n,  m,,v.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Post   Office   Orders   (payable  at    Hornscy  Road)  to  accompany  all 
orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornscy  Road,  London,  N. 
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THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  fast,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  Trees,  9  to  10  feet,  at  fc  51.  per  dozen ;  10  to  ia  feet,  at 
£7  tor.  per  dozen. 

KIC1IAKD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet. — *.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..  5  o 
Williams'  superb  strain   of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is,  6.V  ,  as.  6d.,  31.  6d. ,  ana    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..26 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is,  6d.  and     a    6 

Weill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

ij.  6d,  ss.  6d.,  js.  6d.,  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

ij.  6d.,  St.  6J.,  35.  6rf.,  and     5    o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  ..  it,  td.,  as.  6J  ,  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTH  US  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.] 

CELOSIA  CR1STATA  VARIEGATA,  new         16 

DELPHINIUM   IMPERIALEfl-p).,new 10 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

NEMO  PHI  LA  ATOMARXA  OCULATA  ATRO  CXERULEA 

new    1    o 
POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain         ..        ..  is.  and    1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONlCA.ourown  saving    ..         ..    is.  W.  and    2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      it,  6i.  and    2    6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         . .    as.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  tl.-pl,  bright  orange-yellow        ..         ..10 
Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,   Balsams,   Larkspurs,    Portulacas, 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI— Choice  named  varieties,  6s.t  gs.,  and  12s.,  per  dozen. 

„  8RENCHLEYEN SIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  tos.  6d.  per  100. 

,,  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  161.  per  100. 


SUTTONS'  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

S  per  cent,  off  for  cash 

payments. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES 


% 


gratis  and  post  free. 


ROYAL   BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


,  <bUPPf. 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,  London,  W., 

Can  highly  recommend  the  following  .*— 

Per  packet. — s  d. 
AURICULA,  finest  mixed,  from  a  choice  collection       ..        ..    ] 
BALSAM,   in   io  splendid    double   varieties,    from    the   finest 

English  collection ; 

„  -the  same  mixed  is.  and     i 

CYCLAMEN,  finest  mixed,  now  in  bloom  at  the  Nursery, 

u.,  ij.  6d.,  &    2    6 
DELPHINIUM  nudicaule,  fine  scarlet  Delphinium         ..         ..10 

GLOXINIA,  finest,  drooping  flowers 10 

i,    finest,  erect 10 

,,    finest,  horozontalis,  new,  extra 16 

LOBELIA  pumila  grandiflora,  carefully  saved  by  ourselves      ..     10 

LATHYRUS  odoratus,  Fairy  Queen 10 

,,    odoratus,  Marquis  of  Lome  10 

MARIGOLD,  new  Roman  variety,  orange-yellow  ..         ..10 

MIGNONETTE  odorata  gigantea  pyramidalis 0    6 

„    odorata  multiflora  compacta  ..         . .         06 

PRIMULA  sinensis  fimbriata  punctata  elegantissima     ..         ..36 
„    sinensis  fimbriata  erecta  superba  alba  violascens     . .         ..26 

,,     sinensis  fimbriata  lilacina  alba  marginata       36 

„    sinensis  Kermesina  plena 36 

,,     sinensis  alba  plena ..         ..36 

PETUNIA,  finest  single,  mixed  1 

,,     finest  double,  mixed 16 

SCHIZAN'THUS  oculatus  pyramidalis         10 

ZINNIA  elegans  flore-pleno  alba         06 

IMPORTED  SEEDS,  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  STRAINS. 

ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered     ..         ..  12  vars.  3    o 

,,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered            ..         . .  8  20 

„  Globe  flowered          12  ,,  26 

,,  Globe  flowered            6  „  16 

„  Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 12  ,,  30 

,,  Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 8  „  20 

,,  Pyramidal  Bouquet 12  „  26 

,,  Pyramidal  Bouquet 6  ,,  16 

„  Quilled  German         iS  ,,  36 

,,  Quilled  German          _  12  ,,  26 

„  Quilled  German          '  6  ,,  16 

„  Truffaut's  Piony-flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  18  ,,  40 

„  Truffaut's  Pseony -flowered  Perfection  ..        ..  13  ,,  30 

„  Truffaut's  Paeony-flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  8  ,,  20 

„  Victoria,  large  flowered 12  ,,  36 

,,  Victoria,  large  flowered 6  ,,  20 

STOCK,  dwarf  German  Ten-week 12  ,,  26 

„  dwarf  German  Ten-week               8  ,,  16 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved  - .         . .  10  ,,  30 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wall  flower- leaved ..         ..  6  ,,  20 

„  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..         ..  12  ,,  36 

„  laree-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..         ..  8  „  26 

,,  earliest  autumnal  flowering           8  ,,  z    o 

„  Tree,  Giant  Cape,  winter 4  n  20 

CATALOGUES   of  Vegetable,  Farm    and  Flower  Seeds,  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

Forty  years'  practical  experience  enables   us  to  prepare 
Mixtures  for  every  description  of  soil. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 
and  Clovers, 

For  HEAVY  SOILS        .       Best  quality, 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS   !  28s*   t0    30s< 

(        per  acre, 

For  LIGHT  SOILS        )    Carriage  Free. 
Cheaper  Mixtures,  10s.  to  25^.  per  acre. 

From  Count  Knlith  de  Knuthekborg,  Chamberlain  to  H.M.  the 

King  of  Denmark. — Sept.  at,  1872. 
"The   100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seed  sent  me  last  Autumn 
were  good.    They  were  sown  this  spring,  and  came  up  well." 

Further  particulars  of  Suttons'  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


A  Valuable  New  Feeding 
Mangel. 

Awarded  the  Highland  Society's  Gold  Medal  of  1872, 
as  the  best  new  or  improved  root. 


t3 


^ 

t: 
^ 


SUTTONS'     NEW     GOLDEN     TANKARD 
YELLOW-FLESHED    MANGEL. 

This  was  sent  out  by  us  last  year,  and  supplied  to  between  1000  and 
2000  of  our  customers,  to  whom  it  has  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 
Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  the  flesh,  whereas 
other  varieties  invariably  cut  white  inside,  whatever  the  outer  colour 
may  be.  For  dairy  farming  it  is  invaluable,  and  we  have  been  informed 
by  a  very  large  dairyman  that  he  can  obtain  a  higher  price  per  gallon 
for  milk  from  cows  led  on  this  Mangel  than  from  those  fed  on  any  other 
variety.  It  has  a  very  neat  neck,  small  leaf-stalks,  and  is  remarkably 
free  from  rootlets.  Occasionally  a  white-fleshed  root  will  appear,  but 
will  be  found  of  excellent  quality. 

Price  11.  oi  per  lb.,  much  cheaper  by  the  cwt. 

PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 

of  other  kinds  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading  I 


Roundhay  Park.— Borough,  of  Leeds. 

To  ARCHITECTS  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 

ROUNDHAY  PARK  ESTATE.— The  Corporation 
of  Leeds  are  desirous  of  obtaining  PLANS  and  DESIGNS  for 
LAYING-OUT  part  of  the  above  Estate  (situate  three  mites  (rora 
Leeds),  lor  the  purpose  of  a  PUBLIC  PARK,  and  the  remainder  as 
SITES  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

The  Estate  consists  of  764  Acres,  38  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  About  220  Acres  are  already ^laid  out  as  a  Park,  which  the 
(. ,unn. ration  desires  to  have  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  Public  Park 
by  laying;  out  additional  Roads  and  Paths,  and  widening  any  existing 
Roads  and  Paths,  and  by  placing  in  the  Park  suitable  Buildings  for 
Refreshment,  and  for  Refuge  and  Rest  for  Visitors,  Sc,  and  to  add 
about  100  Acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  Public  Park. 

The  Corporation  will  pay  a  Premium  of  200  guineas  for  the  Plans 
and  Drawings  to  which  (hey  award  the  First  Prize;  100  guineas  for 
the  .Second  Prize  !  and  50  guineas  for  the  Third  Prize. 

A  Print  of  the  Conditions  of  Competition  can  be  obtained  at  my 
Office  without  charge  ;  and  a  Contour  Plan  of  the  Estate  can  also  be 
obtained  there  upon  payment  of  two  guineas,  which  will  be  returned 
to  bona  fide  Competitors. 

„  „    „      ,  CAPEL  A.  CURWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Leeds,  March  31,  1873. 


M 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

ESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,   KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 

.  received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRITOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Hat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  (..lobe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year ,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  witb 
coniidencc  sneak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


QEED     POTATOS     for     SALE.  —  Myatt's     Prolific, 

kJ     Rivers'   Royal,    Old    Ashleaf,    Norfolk    Champion,    Paterson's 
Victoria,  Flukes,  Early  Shaws,   Early  Goodrich,   Red  Bogs,  Dalma- 

hoys,  Regents,  Rocks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  SEED  PoTATOS.at 
very  moderate  prices      Apply  to 

JOSIAH  H.  BATH,  York  Street,  Borough  Market,  S.E. 


The  only  Round  Potato  entirely  Free  from  Dieeais. 


[From 


u^raph.] 


QUTTONS'    RED-SKIN    FLOURBALL,    originally 

k_?  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1870.  Lowest  price  per  Sack 
or-  Ton  on  application.  For  further  particulars  sec  SUTTONs' 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  best  English  and  American  varieties, 
which  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen   by  Special   Appointment  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 
Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT    from    the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


12, 

< 


2    K 


> 
c 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


o  7 
o  7 
o  8 
o  8 
o  7 
o  7 


d. 
70  o 

56  o 
56  o 
64  o 
64  o 
56  o 
56  o 

70  o 
40  o 


MANGEL  WURZEL.      pe/^  p  cwt. 
KING'S  CHAMPION  ORANGE  GLOBE.&c.o  9 
KING'S  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c. 
KINGS  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE  .: 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  .. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  YELLOW 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 09 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE 06 

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI..   1  o 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KINGS    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 
from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  jd.  to  lod.  per  lb. 
The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out. 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  prices. 
A  Silver  Cup  and  28  other  Prizes  will  be  given  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  King. 
Farm    Seed    Books,  with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    tree    on 
pplication. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  10s  and  upwards. 
Notice.— J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  arc  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds — a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice — they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quabty  that  can 
be  produced.  . 

JOHN  K,  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 
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H.  Ormson  respectfully  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  tlie  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his  first-class 
CONSERVATORIES,  which  for  elegance  of  design,  stability  of  construction,  and  practical  arrangement 
for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  Plants,  cannot  be  surpassed. 


H.   Ormson s  superiorly  designed  and  constructed  PLANT  HOUSES,  practically  adapted  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  Tropical,   Temperate,  and  other  Plants. 


H.  Ormson    desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  Horticulturists,  desirous  of  producing  first-class 
his  superior  arrangements  of  FRUIT  HOUSES  for  the  growth  of  Pines,   Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Plums,  Pears,  Melons,  Strazubcrrics,  &c. 

Plans,    Specifications,    and   Estimates    on    application. 

HENRY     ORMSON, 


Fruits,  to 
Cherries, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  TO  HER  MAJESTY,   AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIO. 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


VERS  OF 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


April  12,   1873.] 
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LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
1873. 

SUTTON  &  SONS 

INVITE  THE   ATTENTION   OF   VISITORS   TO   THE   ABOVE   EXHIBITION   TO   THEIR 

COLLECTION  of  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  and  FLORICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

SPECIMENS  OF  GRASSES,    MODELS  OF  ROOTS,  Xc. 

Which  will  be  found  in  the  Main  Gallery  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

The  jrrounds  of  the  Exhibition  have  been  sown  with  MESSRS.  SUTTONS-  MIXTURE  of  FINE  GRASSES 
and  CLOVERS,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUES  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

All  Goods  value  20s.   and  upwards   Carriage  Free  by  Bail. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL    BERKSHIRE    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK  OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


double  white  zonal  pelargonium,  aline  si8ley. 
Alegatiere, 

HORTICULTURIST,    LYONS,    FRANCE, 

Begs  to  inform  the  English  Florists  and  Amateurs  that  he  has  received  a  great  many 
Orders  for  that  great  novelty,  ALINE  SISLE  Y— raised  by  the  celebrated  amateur, 
M.  Jean  Sisley — which  he  cannot  supply,  because  he  has  Sold  the  exclusive  Right  of  Selling 
it  in  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  WM.  BULL,  of  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 
who  will  announce  it  in  due  course. 


NEW    HYBRID    CLEMATISES. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son, 

THE  NURSERIES,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT, 

Are  now  distributing  four  varieties  of  the  above,  all  of  which  have  been  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee,  South  Kensington. 

MADAME    VAN*    HOUTTE. 

Pure  white,  flowers  very  large,  of  the  finest  possible  shape  and  substance. 
Price,  1 5  s.  each, 

MARIE    LEFEBVBE. 

Resembles  Clematis  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  but  colour  better  defined,  and  freer  bloomer. 
Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 

SENSATION. 

Very  large  and  showy  ;  colour,  a  rich  satiny  mauve.     Both  this  and  the  above  variety  possess  a  delicate  fragrance, 

particularly  when  grown  under  glass. 

Price,  1 5 j.  each. 
igg0  These  three  varieties  are  of  the  lanuginosa  class,  blooming  from  May  or  June  until  checked  by  severe  frost. 

SYLPH. 

A  finely  formed  handsome  variety,   of  the  patens  type ;    colour,   white  delicately  shaded  with 
pale  pinkish  mauve  ;    anthers  long,   dark  brown. 

Price,  1 5 s.  each. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  of  SPRING  FLOWERS  will 
take  place  in  ihe  Gardens,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  33.  Tickets  to 
be  obtained  at  tlie  Gardens  only,  by  Orders  Irorn  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  price  2J.  6d.  each.  Gates  open  at  2  o'Clock.  Hand  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  2  io  to  5  30. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS.  WEDNESDAYS  and  THURS- 
DAYS, May  14,  15;  Tune  ir.  12.  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  and 
EVENING  FIiTE,_WKpNESDA_Y,   July  "9.  

TLfANCHESTER       BOTANICAL      and      HORTI- 

IVi  CULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  WHITSUN- 
TIDE SHOW  will  be  held  on  MAY  30  to  JUNE  6  next. 

EXHIBITION  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  will  open  on  MAY  30. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  and  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS.  &c  ,  on  SEPTEM- 
BER 3,  4,  5,  and  6  next.  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
fromthe   Undersigned.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.    ^^ 

EEDS     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 

TENTH  EX  HI  BITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 
&c,  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Park,  JUNE  11,  12,  and  13. 
President—  The  Right  Worshipful  the  MAYOR  (II    Oxlcy,  Esq.). 

PRIZES— FIVE   HUNDRED    POUNDS. 
Classes— open     to     all— to     Nurserymen     and     to    Amateurs    and 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners.     Schedules  forwarded  on  application. 
JAMES  B1RBECK,  Secretary 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY- 
GRAND  PROVINCIAL  SHOW,  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Park, 
Bath,  JUNE  24  to  ?8. 

The  Schedule  of  PRIZES-amountine  to  NINETEEN  HUNDRED 
POUNDS — is   now    ready,    and   will    be    forwarded   on    application, 
enclosing  penny  stamp  for  postage,  to      J.  M.  OSTLER,  Secretary. 
Offices:  14,  Bladud  Buildi ngs,  Bath. 


NotewortHy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS1  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appe.-ired,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

\V.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS. 
Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


Tames  McNab, 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 

Wellington    Street, 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1873. 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

I  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..  II  A.M. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..         ..     I  P.M. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)          ..         ..     3  P.M. 
THURSDAY,       —       17—  Linnean 8  P.M. 


Coloured  Drawings  of  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  Sylph,  by  McFarlane,  are  now  ready,  post  free,  2S.  6d.  each. 


THE  International  Exhibition  at  Ghent, 
to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  was 
of  such  importance  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  again  referring  to  it — the  less  so  as  it  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  one  or  two 
matters  which  were  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
previous  notice.  One  principal  point  in  which 
these  Continental  exhibitions,  as  a  rule,  surpass 
our  own  is  in  the  artistic  grouping  of  the  plants 
exhibited.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Ghent 
exhibition,  though  superior  to  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  here  as  a  rule,  was  in  our 
opinion  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  else- 
where on  the  Continent  on  similar  occasions. 
Given  such  noble  groups  of  Palms,  Cycads,  Pan- 
danads,  and  Tree  Ferns  as  those  exhibited  by 
MM.  Linden,  Van  Houtte,  Ghellinck  de 
Walle,  Madame  Legrelle,  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  superb  single  specimens  of  a  similar 
nature  from  the  same  exhibitors  and  from  MM. 
J.  Verschaffelt,  A.  Van  Geert,  Dalliere, 
&c,  and  combine  these  with  the  superb  Azaleas 
and  Camellias,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  elements  for  a 
noble  picture  were  present.  It  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  disappointing  to  see  no  better  arrange- 
ment than  a  large  central  mass  of  brightest 
coloured  Azaleas,  unrelieved  by  an  intermixture 
of  foliage  plants,  surrounded,  but  hardly  backed 
up,  by  the  groups  of  Palms,  &c,  before  men- 
tioned. We  may  incidentally  notice  also  the 
fine  plant  of  Spannannia  africana  in  one  of  the 
groups,  and  which  showed  how  valuable  this 
much-neglected  plant  and  its  allies,  the  Dom- 
beyas,  are  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  fine  plants  of  Acacias  and  Proteads  from 
MM.  GLYM,  of  Utrecht,  may  also  be  alluded  to 
as  furnishing  decorative  elements  too  much 
neglected  by  us.  A  plant  exhibited  by  M.  Van 
Geert,  under  the  name  of  Dracaena  ensifolia 
Greigii,  deserves  notice  as  likely  to  prove  a  valu- 
able decorative  plant.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  green 
colour,  striped  longitudinally  with  yellow. 

To  show  how  from  small  beginnings  large 
things  may  arise,  we  may  cite  what  was  stated 
by  "the  Burgomaster  Count  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  as  to  the  history  of  the  Society. 
It  was,  it  appears,  founded  in  1S0S,  the  first 
exhibition  taking  place   in   the   following   year, 
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when  40  plants  only  were  exhibited,  the  1st  prize 
falling  to  a  specimen  of  Erica  triflora,  while  the 
proxime  accessit  fell  to  Camellia  japonica  flore- 
mbro  ! 

We  have  now  to  repair  an  omission,  for  which 
the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  award 
cards  are  responsible,  and  not  ourselves,  and 
that  is,  the  absence  of  the  name  of  M.  Linden 
as  an  exhibitor.  This  might  well  excite  surprise, 
but  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  awards,  as 
we  ascertained  on  the  spot,  were  all  made  to 
M.  Gloner,  the  Director  of  M.  Linden's  estab- 
lishment at  Ghent,  and  as  such  they  stand  in 
the  catalogue  and  published  list.  M.  Linden 
was  not  only  the  principal  prize-taker  in  almost 
all  the  classes  in  which  he  exhibited,  but  he  had 
also  the  special  honour  of  receiving  a  special 
visit  at  his  establishment  from  the  King  and 
«oyal  Family,  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Interim'  and  of  Agriculture,  and  by  a  numerous 
suite.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  some  of  the 
-representatives  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
hadlhe  honour  of  being  presented  to  His  Majesty. 
This,  We  take  it,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  horticulture,  and  it  is  an  event  on  which 
M.  LtNDEN,  and  with  him  also  his  fellow-horti- 
culturists may  well  pride  themselves.  We  should 
indeed  be  glad  to  see  in  this  country  that  the 
claims  of  horticulture  to  State  recognition  were 
equally  well  recognised.  In  addition  to  the 
honours  bestowed  on  M.  Linden,  to  which  we 
have  previously  alluded,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  fact  of  his  recent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Commander  of  the  national  Order  of 
Leopold. 

In  a  future  issue  we  shall  probably  make  a  few 
remarks  on  some  other  matters  of  horticultural 
interest  connected  with  Ghent,  this  huge  ware- 
house of  horticultural  products.  Meanwhile  we 
can  only  repeatour  cordial  sense  of  the  unbounded 
hospitality  and  courtesy  shown  to  the  English 
visitors,  and  look  forward  to  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  by  way  of  reciprocity. 


The  election,  on  Friday  last,  of  a  new  Council 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  an 
event  of  such  importance  that  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  Society  at  heart  may  well  be 
excused  for  feeling  some  anxiety  for  the  future. 
No  one  doubted  the  good  intentions  of  the  late 
Council.  Every  one  cognisant  of  what  they  did 
for  the  Society  must  have  admired  their  dis- 
interestedness, and  wondered  at  the  time  and 
energy  they  managed  to  expend  on  the  Society's 
affairs.  In  parting  from  them  we  part  from  many 
old  and  true  friends  of  horticulture.  They  may 
have  erred  in  judgment — we  believe  they  did  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  were  not  of 
their  own  making,  but  descended  as  a  fatal  heir- 
loom. That  their  views  as  to  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties  were  of  too  re- 
stricted a  character  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  their  unwillingness  to  confide  sufficiently 
in  their  constituents,  and  by  the  evil  practice,  too 
long  permitted  by  the  Fellows,  of  proposing  for 
re-election  the  same  gentlemen  over  and  over 
again.  The  infusion  of  new  blood  and  fresh 
ideas  became  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  means  of  securing  a  fair  representation 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  practical  horticul- 
turists proportionately  small.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  after  some  years  of  chronic  dis- 
content, the  country  Fellows  in  particular  have 
lapsed  into  apathy,  and  pay  little  heed  to  the 
Society  or  its  concerns.  The  old  Council  has, 
nevertheless,  often  been  blamed  for  leaving 
undone  things  which  it  was  hardly  possible  it 
could  have  done.  In  point  of  fact,  the  business 
of  the  Society  is  now  so  exacting  in  its  character, 
the  interests  of  its  Fellows  so  varied,  and  often 
conflicting,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a 
Council,  however  able  and  well-intentioned,  to 
please  even  a  majority  of  its  Fellows. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  body  of  gentlemen 
— many  of  them  with  large  private  concerns  of 
their  own  to  attend  to — to  give  up  their  leisure 
and  their  energies  to  the  management  of  the 
Society.  Some  things  must  be  left  undone  under 
such  a  system  of  government — the  interests  of 
some  classes  of  the  Fellows  receive  but  scanty 
consideration.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  would  be  to  appoint  a  general  manager— 
a  person  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fellows  at  large  ;  one  who  could  deal  with  the 
just  demands  of  exhibitors  and  of  practical  men  ; 
one  with  a  sufficiently  large  idea  of  the  scientific 
and  practical  work  to  be  done  by  the  Society — a 
man  who  could   frame  just   ideas    of  what  the 


Society  ought  to  do  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  and  the  good  of  its  Fellows,  and  who 
would  be  able  to  reduce  those  ideas  to  practice. 
Where  is  such  a  Crichton  to  be  found  ?  To 
this  our  answer  is,  that  if  he  is  not  to  be  had  at 
once  he  must  be  created.  Take  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  zeal,  pay  him  liberally,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  he  would  render  him- 
self efficient.  In  writing  this  we  have  in  view  a 
kindred  Society — the  Zoological,  whose  present 
flourishing  state,  both  as  a  popular  place  of 
resort  and  a  scientific  society,  is  due  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  administrative  talent  of  its  secre- 
tary, an  eminent  ornithologist. 

Failing  such  an  officer  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  newly  elected  Council.  Comprising  so  many 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  new  to  horticulture, 
and  whose  interests  in  the  Society  might  be 
thought  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Kensington 
garden,  some  doubts  may  very  naturally  be  felt 
as  to  whether  horticulturists  can  work  comfort- 
ably with  them  for  the  common  benefit.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  "  Kensing- 
tonians,"  as  we  may  call  them,  to  avoid  peri- 
phrasis, are  gentlemen  of  high  position,  and, 
better  still,  of  high  principle.  They  have  clearly 
manifested  great  tactical  ability  and  perseverance, 
and  in  all  their  communications  with  the  horti- 
cultural party  they  have  evinced  perfect  fairness, 
and  great  readiness  to  meet  the  reasonable  views 
of  horticulturists. 

That  the  more  strictly  horticultural  element 
is  not  more  strongly  represented  is  a  matter 
for  profound  regret.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  old  Council,  who  were  specially  requested 
to  act  on  the  new  one,  declined  to  do  so, 
and  from  various  circumstances,  several  gen- 
tlemen proposed  by  the  Defence  Committee 
refused  to  become  members  of  the  new  Coun- 
cil. In  spite  of  these  lamentable  defections 
the  horticultural  interest  is  represented  by  men 
zealous  for  horticulture,  second  to  none  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Society,  and  jealous  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fellows  and  cog- 
nisant of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  working 
bees  of  the  Society,  to  wit,  the  exhibitors,  and 
the  members  of  the  respective  committees. 

An  enormous  responsibility  rests  with  these 
gentlemen  and  the  Defence  Committee ;  and 
horticulturists  in  general  must  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  the  horticultural  element  in  the 
Council,  and  to  prevent  its  being  overridden  and 
outvoted.  Numerically,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  horticulturists  are  weak,  and  they  have  been 
suffered  by  the  old  Council  to  become  apathetic 
as  to  the  concerns  of  the  Society.  This  must 
not  be.  The  Society  cannot  exist  without  the 
horticulturists. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  bounden  duty  of  horti- 
culturists, for  the  sake  of  the  Society,  to  render 
all  the  aid  they  can  to  the  new  Council— to  give 
them  every  chance  of  succeeding  ;  and  if,  after  a 
fair  trial,  they  fail,  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
days  will  at  least  have  shown  how  they  may  be 
replaced  by  others  having  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  more  at  heart.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
dictate  a  policy  to  them.  A  period  of  hard  work 
is  before  them,  and  must  be  got  through  before 
they  are  in  a  position  to  initiate  a  scheme  of 
action  for  the  future.  So  long  as  they  remember 
the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded, 
and  especially  so  long  as  they  do  not  sacrifice 
them  to  appease  the  appetites  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exhibition  -Commissioners,  or  cater  too  exclu- 
sively for  the  frequenters  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington play-ground,  so  long  will  horticulturists 
be  prepared  to  support  them,  but  not  longer. 

As  affairs  stand  at  present,  we  believe  that  a 
temporary  compromise  between  the  Society  and 
the  Commissioners  is  in  process  of  negotiation, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  for  this 
season,  prevent  any  standstill  in  the  work  of  the 
year,  and  secure  the  continued  patronage  of 
Royalty.  If  this  much  can  be  done  at  once,  we 
must  not  scan  too  closely  arrangements  pro- 
fessedly only  temporary. 


While  so  much  difficulty  exists  at  head- 
quarters, it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  as  time  rolls  on,  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  become  even  more  encouraging. 
With  regard  to  the  all-important  matter  of  finance,  we 
find,  according  to  a  local  paper,  that  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded,  instead  of  being  ^1800  as  first  announced, 
will  be  ^1900,  being  .£300  in  excess  of  the  amount 
distributed  at  Birmingham,  which  was  considered  the 
most  successful  of  the  provincial  shows.  As  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  exhibitors,  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Prizes  will,  as  already  stated,  be  open  for  competition 
at  Bath.    Among  the  items  of  progress  we  may  mention 


that  the  proof  schedule  of  the  prizes  is  printed,  and  is 
now  ready  for  delivery  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  -Eyles* 
has  likewise  prepared  the  plan  for  the  arrangement  oi 
the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the  various  tents- 
Space  is  to  be  allotted,  we  believe,  for  the  exhibition 
of  carriages  and  sewing-machines.  In  the  mancfecture 
of  the  former  Bath  holds  a  pre-eminent  postion. 
With  regard  to  the  Poultry  Show  nothing  definite-  has 
as  yet  been  settled,  but  a  committee  which  has  bein 
appointed  are  making  the  necessary  preliminary 
arrangements  with  the  view  of  calling  a  general 
meeting  to  discuss  the  question.  From  the  spirit  with 
which  the  project  has  been  taken  up  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  Poultry  Show  taking  place. 

Purchasers     of    Cloves,     Carnations,    or 

Picotees,  or  what  is  offered  to  them  as  such  by 
hawkers,  should  look  twice  "  before  they  leap"  at  the 
proffered  commodities,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show.  A  couple  of  smart-looking  young  fellows, 
carrying  large  rush  baskets,  and  having  no  lack  of 
money  in  their  pockets,  come  to  a  grower  of  market 
roots  in  West  Middlesex,  who,  among  othei  things, 
annually  raises  a  few  thousands  of  single  Cloves  fion 
seed.  A  wide-awake  gardener  selects  for  his  seed-stoek 
each  year  some  of  the  broadest-leaved  plants,  and  these 
invariably  reproduce  others  of  a  like  character  in  con- 
siderable proportions,  such  plants  being  most  eagerly 
desired  by  the  hawkers,  and  are  in  slang  phrase  called 
"broad-leaved  Jacks."  Our  brace  of  smart  young 
men  purchase  from  100  to  200  of  these,  at  from  gj.  to 
is.  per  dozen,  and  then,  having  ready  some  soft  hay, 
bast,  and  deal  labels,  they  proceed  to  carefully  tie  them 
up  into  pairs,  furnishing  each  couple  with  a  name,  of 
which  they  have  an  abundance  at  the  ends  of  then- 
tongues,  not  a  few  having  those  aristocratic  handles  so 
dear  to  the  dwellers  in  suburban  villas.  Then,  stowing 
their  plants  carefully  in  their  baskets,  and  throwing 
them  over  their  shoulders,  off  they  set  on  their  journey 
to  sell  both  their  Carnations  and  those  who  buy  them, 

■ The  twelfth  annual  fete  of  the   St.   Ann's 

Amateur  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, 
Nottingham,  will  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
July  7  and  8,  1873. 

The  Botanical   Society   of  Edinburgh 

offers  the  following  prizes  :— (1).  Ten  guineas  for  the 
best  and  approved  essay  on  the  Reproduction  of 
Lycopodiace/E,  to  be  competed  for  by  students  who 
have  attended  the  botanical  class  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  during  at  least  one  of  the  three 
years  preceding  the  award,  and  have  gained  honours  in 
the  class  examinations.  The  author  is  expected  to  give 
results  of  practical  observations  and  experiments  made 
by  himself  on  the  subject,  illustrated  by  microscopical 
specimens.  The  essay  and  specimens  to  be  given  in 
on  or  before  May  I,  1876,  with  a  sealed  note  contain- 
ing the  author's  name,  and  a  motto  outside.  Facilities 
will  be  given  for  carrying  on  observations  and  experi- 
ments at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 
(2).  Ten  guineas,  offered,  through  the  Council  of  the 
Botanical  Society,  by  CharlesJenner,  Esq.,  for  the 
best  and  approved  essay  on  the  Structure  and  Re- 
production of  the  Frondose  and  Foliaceous 
Jungermanniace.-e.  This  prize  is  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  case  of  No.  I. 

Mr.  Wallis,  of  Orwell  Park  Gardens,  Ips- 
wich, forwards  us  a  flower  of  Phaius  Wallichii  with 
three  spurs  and  regular  petals,  looking  like  those  of  a 
Gladiolus  rather  than  of  an  Orchid.  The  anomaly  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  all  three  petals  are 
of  the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  ordinary  lip.  It  is, 
to  speak  technically,  a  case  of  irregular  peloria,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  sometimes  in  the  common  Toad- 
Flax  (Linaria).  The  column  was  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, but  the  ovary  was  in  its  usual  condition. 

The  International  Fruit,  Flower,  and 

Vegetable  Exhibition  of  September  next,  pro- 
moted by  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  is  making  good  progress.  A  long  list  of 
subscribers  has  been  issued,  the  total  amount  now 
raised  being,  as  we  are  informed,  in  round  numbers, 
^1500.  Further  subscriptions  are  invited,  and  from 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  Manchester  shows 
have  been  carried  out,  of  late  years,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  Mr.  Findlay,  we  may 
believe  that  any  funds  which  may  be  subscribed  will  be 
well  spent.  The  schedule  of  prizes,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  extends  to  155  classes,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  Some  of  the  leading  prizes  are— £ 3° 
for  a  Collection  of  20  kinds  of  Fruit ;  /20  for  a  Col- 
lection of  15  kinds  of  Fruit  ;  £15  for  10  varieties  of 
Grapes,  I  bunch  of  each  ;  ^20  lor  the  largest  Miscel- 
laneous Collection  of  Fruit— fruiterers  only  ;  a  series  ot 
7-guinea  gold  medals  for  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples, 
from  Franceand  Italy  ;  Grapes  from  Germany,  Ho  land 
and  Belgium;  Pears  and  Apples  from  the  United 
States  ;  Pears  from  British  North  America  :  Lemons 
and  other  fruits  from  Turkey  and  Egypt  ;  similar 
medals  for  horticultural  societies  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  exhibiting  the  Fruits  or  Vegetables  of  their 
respective  districts  ;  £12  for  Miscellaneous  Collections 
of  Vegetables;  .£10  for  15  varieties  of  Vegetables; 
£6  for  36  Dahlias  ;  £?  for  12  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  ; 
/6for  Collection  of  Gladioli;  /20  for  12  Miscela- 
neous  plants,  6  foliage  and  6  flowering  ;  £7  for  6  Cle- 
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matis  ;  besides  a  variety  of  classes  for  bouquets,  objects 
of  Ornament,  Implements,  Designs,  &c.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  Exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  its  kind  which  have  ever 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  with  flieir  customary  enter- 
prise, have  issued  the  first  part  of  their  Popular 
Recreator.  As  they  have  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  on  the  public  by  their  Popular  Educator  and 
other  publications,  so  now  they  think  the  time  is  come 
to  cater  for  other  wants.  The  present  publication  is 
intended  to  "range  from  the  making  and  usage  of  the 
simplest  toy  to  the  recreation  that  contains  within  it  the 
germs  of  some  noble  science."  As  the  publishers 
generally  contrive  to  fulfil  their  promises  to  the  letter, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  as  good  as  their 
word. 

M.  Quetier,   as  we   learn   from   the  Remit 

Horticolc,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  Cross  between  a 
variety  of  Turnit  known  in  France  as  the  Navet  plan 
d'Auvergne  and  the  Rutabaga,  the  latter  being  the 
seed  parent.  The  object  was  to  produce  a  root  which 
should  have  finer  flesh  of  better  flavour,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  should  be  good  for  cattle.  The  hybrid 
is  precisely  intermediate,  having  thicker  and  more 
glaucous  leaves  than  the  Turnip,  but  being  inferior  in 
these  respects  to  the  Rutabaga.  The  form  and  quali- 
ties of  the  hybrid  root  are  also  intermediate  between 
those  of  its  parents.  Quetier's  Rutabaga  is  hardy, 
and  will  probably  find  a  place  among  root  crops  as  well 
as  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

With  the  present  month  a   new  series  of  the 

excellent  publication,  Ocean  Highways,  has  been  com- 
menced under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Clements  Mark- 
ham.  The  size  of  the  new  series  is  more  convenient 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,  while  the  contents  are  as 
serviceable  and  interesting  as  before.  Much  attention 
is  naturally  given  just  now  to  Central  Asia,  and  we 
have  in  consequence  maps  and  descriptive  articles  on 
the  subject.  We  remark  also  that  the  natural  products 
of  various  countries  are  not  passed  over,  the  present 
number  containing  an  article  on  the  botanical  history 
and  native  country  of  Myrrh,  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbury. 

In  the  sheltered  Rhododendron  beds  in  the 

pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  isolated  plants  of  Rhodo- 
dendron fulgens  have,  during  the  last  ten  days,  been 
conspicuous  objects.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  too  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens.  Its 
flowers  have  the  peculiarly  brilliant  hue  of  arterial 
blood. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that   the  Primula 

purpurea  alluded  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  not  the  species  so  named  by 
Roxburgh.  It  proves  to  be  only  a  dark  flowered 
variety  of  Primula  denticulata,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  as  var.  purpurea. 

Mr.   Glaisher  writes  as  follows   concerning 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
April  5  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  30  inches.  The  readings  decreased  to 
29.7  inches  by  3  p.m.  of  March  31,  increased  to 
30.2  inches  by  9  p.m.  of  April  2,  and  again  decreased 
to  29. 7  inches  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean 
daily  values  were  in  defect  of  the  average  on  the  first 
two  and  last  days  of  the  week,  but  in  excess  in  the 
remainder.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day  averaged 
about  590,  and  the  lowest  at  night  about  39^°.  The 
daily  ranges  were  large,  averaging  nearly  20°  daily. 
The  mean  daily  values  were  all  in  excess  of  the 
average,  their  departures  being  respectively,  6°.  9, 
3°-4.  4°-7.  4°-2.  2°-l,  3°-3.  and  l°-9-  On  April  1 
and  2  the  readings  of  a  thermometer  placed  in 
the  sun's  rays  were  respectively  115°  and  120°; 
at  night  low  temperatures  were  registered  on  the  grass, 
on  three  nights  the  values  being  lower  than  30°;  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  not,  on  the  whole,  so 
fine  as  in  the  preceding  one,  rain  having  fallen  more 
frequently,  and  the  sky  having  been  cloudier  ;  some  of 
the  nights  were,  however,  nearly  cloudless.  Thin  fog 
and  dense  haze  and  mist  prevailed  at  times.  The 
amount  of  rain  measured  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Easterly  and  south-easterly  winds  prevailed  on 
March  30,  and  south-westerly,  changing  at  times  to 
north-westerly,  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  On 
March  31  and  April  1  the  air  was  nearly  calm;  on  the 
remaining  days  the  pressures  were  tolerably  continuous, 
but  light,  the  heaviest  being  but  3J  lb.,  on  April  5. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  63!°  at  Nottingham  to  530  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being 
60°  nearly.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged 
between  37!°  at  Liverpool,  and  30°  at  Portsmouth, 
Norwich,  and  Hull,  with  a  general  average  of  34j°. 
The  average  range  of  temperatures  in  the  week  was 
25!°.  The  highest  mean  temperature  was  484°at Black- 
heath,  and  the  lowest,  434°,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the  general  average  being  45a0.  Rain  fell  on  but  one 
day  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  the  amount  of  only  four 
hundredths  of  an  inch  ;  at  other  places  the  fall  was 
somewhat  heavier,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  four-tenths 
of  an  inch.     At  Wolverhampton  nearly  four-tenths  was 


measured,  but  the  nearest  to  this  was  but  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  at  Norwich  the  general  fall 
was  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  At  Portsmouth  the 
weather  was  generally  fine  and  mild  throughout  the 
week,  most  other  places  recorded  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather  at  the  beginning  and  end,  but  much  finer 
weather  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  At  Hull,  on 
the  5th,  squalls  of  wind  were  prevalent,  accompanied 
by  showers  of  hail  and  rain. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
60°  at  Paisley  to  52J0  at  Greenock,  the  general  average 
being  550.  The  lowest  temperatures  ranged  between 
3S®  at  Greenock  and  34°  at  Paisley,  with  an  average 
value  of  36°,  nearly.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  44a°,  the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  45^°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  44°,  nearly.  Rain  fell  in 
small  amounts  at  all  places  ;  at  Edinburgh  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  recorded,  but  at  Perth  nine- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  only  was  measured.  The 
average  fall  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  554°,  the 
lowest  31°,  the  mean  46J0,  rainfall  half  an  inch. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Botany  that  the 

late  Mr.  Wilson's  collections  of  Mosses,  including 
his  manuscript  and  drawings,  have  been  purchased  for 
the  British  Museum,  for  which  they  will  constitute  a 
valuable  acquisition 

Mr.    Hobkirk    is   collecting   materials    for  a 

Geographical  Distribution  of  British  Mosses, 
and  is  desirous  of  receiving  from  collectors  complete 
lists  of  the  mosses  found  in  particular  districts  of  the 
country,  with  any  remarks  as  to  range  and  habitat  and 
other  circumstances  that  they  may  think  desirable. 
Mr.  Hobkirk's  address  is  Arthur  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Another   addition    to    the    literature    of   the 

Potato  Disease  is  before  us,  in  the  guise  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Bristol.  We  see 
no  novelty  in  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  but  his  counsel  is 
judicious,  viz.,  to  select  for  seed  the  hardiest  and 
healthiest  varieties,  in  the  most  favourable  situations  ; 
to  avoid  the  use  of  sets,  but  to  plant  whole  Potatos  in 
light  loamy,  if  possible  sandy,  well  drained  soils,  and 
to  lift  them  immediately  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth. 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society  will 

hold  a  grand  Fruit  and  Flower  Exhibition  in  the 
King's  Park,  Stirling,  in  connection  with  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland's  show  on 
August  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum,  H.  B.  Kth.,  var. 
albiflorum. 
A  very  striking  variety  with  a  whitish  flower,  only 
the  calli  being  yellow.  When  I  opened  the  box,  I 
perceived  the  strongest  smell  of  Gymnadenia  conopsea 
imaginable.  Mr,  Day,  whom  I  have  to  thank 
for  the  very  ornamental  inflorescence,  had  not  even 
remarked  the  smell,  though  we  all  admire  his  eminent 
powers  of  observation.  The  moral  is,  the  smell  may  have 
been  developed  later,  as  there  are  plants,  and  Orchids, 
which  only  have  a  perfume  at  certain  times  ;  hence  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  judging  others.  I  remember 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  declared  the  smell  of  a  Catasetum 
to  be  that  of  Lemons,  while  I  found  it  to  be  like 
essence  of  Roses.  Again,  Mr.  Saunders  and  myself 
found  the  smell  of  Cceliopsis  like  that  of  Hyacinths, 
when  Mr.  Bateman  judged  them  to  smell  of  a  druggist's 
shop.  It  is  well-known  how  the  intensity  changes  the 
effect  on  our  nervous  olfactories,  as  one  can  best  judge 
from  fruits  of  Coriander,  which,  bug-like  as  they  smell, 
give,  when  the  oil  is  well  expressed,  a  most  pleasant 
perfume.  H.   G.  Rchb.  f. 


scattered  papers,  reports,  &.C.,  in  which  discoveries 
are  first  recorded  ;  but  the  complete  and  elaborate  Flora 
of  the  State  of  Hew  1  'orkt  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and 
the  unfinished  Flora  of  North  America,  should  not  pass 
unmentioned.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
his  labours,  that,  although  from  botany  came  his  earliest 
honours  and  an  enduring  fame,  his  livelihood  came 
from  chemistry,  which  he  pursued,  if  not  with  equal 
devotion  yet  with  genuine  love.  Science  is  a  jealous 
mistress,  in  our  days  more  so  than  in  former  times. 
The  highest  peaks  are  single,  and  one  must  choose 
which  to  surmount ;  but  the  high  tableland  from  which 
they  rise  may  be  more  widely  traversed.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  situation  prescribed,  all  but 
imperatively  to  Professor  Torrey,  as  to  most  of  us,  his 
line  of  duty,  and  required  that  the  larger  portion  of  his 
time  and  energy  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  to  the  practical  applications  of  science.  In 
the  year  1824,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  &c,  at  West  Point; 
in  1827  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
this  city,  to  which,  a  few  years  later,  were  added  the 
duties  of  a  similar  chair  at  Princeton  College.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  relinquished  the  latter,  upon  an 
urgent  request  from  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(who  knew  his  value)  to  take  charge  of  the  Assay  De- 
partment in  the  Government  Assay  Office.  After  this 
he  soon  gave  up  his  duties  at  the  Medical  College,  but 
was  made  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College,  of  which  the 
Medical  School  became  a  department,  and  to  which  he 
gave  not  only  invaluable  services,  but  also  his  vast 
botanical  collections  and  choice  library.  To  these 
useful  and  needful  services  he  gave  his  days — his  nights 
to  botanical  researches  quite  to  the  last.  Up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago,  his  light  could  be  seen  until  near  midnight 
in  the  herbarium  of  Columbia  College.  Up  to  Monday 
week,  as  we  are  told,  he  signed,  although  with  feeble 
hand,  the  official  report  of  the  daily  work  at  the  Assay 
Office,  faithful  to  every  duty  and  every  detail  to  the 
last ;  and  then,  at  set  of  sun,  and  as  peacefully,  he  went 
to  his  final  rest.  He  was  not  only  an  eminently  useful, 
but  an  eminently  good  man;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  his  simple,  unpretending,  and  spontaneous  good- 
ness was  appreciated,  had  some  of  its  reward  even  in 
this  world,  and  so  verified  the  Scriptural  warrant — 
not,  indeed,  in  houses  or  lands,  or  otherworldly  goods, 
for  which  he  cared  too  little,  but  in  that  "good  name 
which  is  better  than  riches,"  and  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  Never  was  man  more 
entirely  loved.  Indeed,  if  only  those  to  whom  he  has 
been  helpful,  even  those  upon  whom  he  has  lavished 
precious  time  and  disinterested  service,  could  gather 
this  day  (March  13)  at  his  funeral,  there  would  be  a 
large  concourse  of  mourners.  The  Nation  (Nao  York), 
March  20. 


THE  LATE   DR.    TORREY. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Torrey,  on  the  10th  inst., 
New  York  lost  its  most  eminent  man  of  science.  He  was 
born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1796,  has  been  connected 
with  its  institutions  of  science  and  learning  from  his 
earliest  manhood,  and  there,  in  quiet  perseverance,  nearly 
all  the  work  of  a  long  and  most  industrious  life  has  been 
done,  and  well  done.  His  earliest  publication — a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  city — was  almost  the  work  of  his  boyhood, 
and  of  a  time  when  good  botanizing  ground  was  found 
as  low  down  as  Canal  Street.  He  lived  to  see  his 
choicest  botanical  stations  near  home  covered  with 
brick  and  mortar,  and  to  extend  his  investigations,  first 
through  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — 
producing,  in  the  precious  years  which  intervened 
between  the  taking  of  his  medical  degree  in  181S  and 
his  call  to  professorial  duties  in  1824,  a  volume  which 
placed  him  at  the  acknowledged  head  of  American 
botanists  ;  then,  in  elaborating  Dr.  James'  collections 
made  in  Long's  expedition,  he  opened  up  the  botany 
of  the  Colorado  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  highest  peak 
of  which  a  grateful  pupil  and  ardent  explorer  has  since 
affixed  his  name  ;  and  in  due  time,  annexing  Texas  and 
California  scientifically  before  they  became  politically 
ours,  he  bore  the  foremost  part  in  the  development  of 
the  botany  of  the  continent.  We  need  not  here  enu- 
merate his  writings,  a  large  part  of  which  are  in  the 


OPENTNG    OF     THE    EDfNBURGH 
ROYAL    WfNTER   GARDEN. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Royal 
Winter  Garden  and  ranges  of  greenhouses,  erected  at 
West  Coates  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  were 
formally  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Lord  Provost. 
There  was  a  grand  exhibition  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  &c,  held  in  connection  with  the  ceremonial. 
The  enterprising  firm  by  whom  the  winter  garden 
has  been  established,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
^3000,  had  issued  a  general  invitation  by  advertise- 
ment to  the  public,  and  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  from  8000  to  10,000  present. 

The  Winter  Garden  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
great  boon  to  Edinburgh,  and  especially  to  those  to 
whom  floriculture  offers  attractions.  The  length  of  the 
main  building — the  "Edinburgh  Crystal  Palace,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  which  has  a  frontage  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  road — is  202  feet,  being  about  30  feet 
wide  at  the  centre,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  glass 
dome  68  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Union 
Jack  floated  on  Saturday.  Behind  it  is  a  long  range  of 
greenhouses,  access  to  which  is  easily  obtained.  These 
houses  extend  to  about  336  feet  in  length,  are 
18  feet  in  width,  and  divided  into  five  sections. 
At  right  angles  to  them,  and  running  east  and  west,  is 
another  series  of  greenhouses,  extending  to  186  feet 
in  length,  being  11  feet  wide,  and  consisting  of  four 
divisions.  Under  these  houses,  which  have  been  fitted 
up  on  the  most  improved  principles,  are  the  packing 
sheds,  workmen's  houses,  gardeners'  bothies,  stables, 
&c,  and  all  the  necessary  heating  apparatus.  About 
5000  feet  of  pipes  are  fitted  up  throughout  the  garden 
and  greenhouses. 

In  another  division  of  the  low  range  are  several 
forcing  houses,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  up  a 
continual  bloom  in  the  winter  garden.  In  the  low 
range  there  are  13  houses  in  all — averaging  about  46 
feet  in  length  by  about  12  feet  in  breadth — the  whole 
being  heated  under  most  complete  arrangements.  The 
central  division  of  the  winter  garden,  which  on  Satur- 
day excited  the  admiration  of  the  visitors  by  whom 
it  was  inspected,  is  stocked  with  a  superb  collection 
of  plants  and  flowers — including  many  fine  specimens  of 
rare  species  and  varieties.  Amongst  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Camellias,  Acacias,  Tree  Ferns,  specimens 
of  rare  Rhododendrons,  including  the  variety  named 
Lady  Musgrave,  a  light  glowing  crimson  flower. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  the  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendron    Falconeri,    which    is     completely    covered 
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with  bloom.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  finest  plant  of 
the  kind  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  Along  the 
shelves  fronting  the  public  road  is  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  Azaleas,  in  full  flower,  with  a  large  number 
of  smaller  plants  and  flowers  of  various  classes.  A 
special  object  of  attraction  consists  of  the  Hyacinths, 
of  which  there  is  a  grand  display,  including  the  18  to 
which  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  at  the  recent  show  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society;  and  there 
is  also  an  endless  variety  of  Tulips  and  other  spring 
flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  building  is  a  large 
terra  cotta  fountain.  Suspended  from  the  roof,  at 
intervals,  are  hanging  baskets  filled  with  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  and  other  spring  flowers,  which 
have  a  very  fine  effect.  The  floors  of  the  garden  are 
laid  with  mosaic  and  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  effect 
is  singularly  pleasing. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  Saturday  was  performed  by 
the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chief  or  centre  portion  of  the 
building,  which  was  densely  crowded.  In  his  remarks 
the  Lord  Provost  dwelt  on  the  great  benefit  which  the 
opening  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Winter  Garden 
was  calculated  to  confer  on  the  community  at  large. 
Nothing,  he  said,  could  give  a  greater  amount  of 
pleasure,  in  the  cold  and  capricious  climate  they  expe- 
rienced in  winter,  than  to  have  such  a  place  as  that  at 
their  command  ;  and  he  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  firm  who  had  erected  it, 
wishing  them  every  success  in  their  undertaking.  He 
added  that  he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  formally 
declaring  the  Royal  Winter  Garden  open,  free 
of  all  charge,  to  all  who  chose  to  come  to  it — and 
expressed  his  regret  that  so  many  had  that  day  been 
unable  to  obtain  admittance. —The  Rev.  Dr.  Gray 
seconded  the  proposed  vote  of  thanks  in  a  very 
humorous  speech,  which  vote  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Downie,  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Provost,  unanimously  accorded,  termi- 
nated the  proceedings.  We  were  glad  to  find  on  a 
visit  to  the  garden  on  Sunday  morning,  that  notwith- 
standing the  immense  crowd,  not  half-a-crown's  worth 
of  damage  had  been  done  to  the  plants.  We  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  structure  at  p.  465,  1872. 


THE  WILD  BIRDS'  PROTECTION  ACT. 

Should  you  think  fit  to  allow  it  a  space  in  your 
columns,  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  many  of  your 
readers  if  you  would  give  them  the  authentic  list  of  the 
birds  mentioned  in  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Act,  which  gives  two  species 
of  titmouse  under  protection,  and  also  shows  the  kinds 
of  birds  protected  are  not  as  numerous  as  appears  at 
first  glance,  as  in  six  cases,  as  marked  by  similar 
numbers,  the  same  bird  is  given  under  two  or  three 
different  names.   O. 

[As  the  Act  in  question  is  a  very  short  one,  we  think 
it  best  to  give  the  whole  of  it.  The  figures  used  in  the 
schedule  are  those  given  by  our  correspondent.  Eds.] 

Chapter  78. 
An  Act  for  the  Protection  0/  certain   Wild  Birds  during 
the  Breeding  Season.     {August  10,  1872.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  wild  birds  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
breeding  season  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  : 

1.  That  the  words  "wild  bird"  shall  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  include  the  birds  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  this  Act;  the  word  "sheriff"  shall 
include  steward  and  also  sheriff-substitute  and  steward- 
substitute. 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  or  with  intent  kill, 
wound,  or  take  any  wild  bird,  or  shall  expose  or  offer  for 
sale  any  wild  bird  recently  killed,  wounded,  or  taken, 
between  March  15  and  August  1  in  any  year  shall,  on 
conviction  of  any  such  offence  before  any  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  before  the 
sheriff  or  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland, 
for  a  first  offence  be  reprimanded  and  discharged  on 
payment  of  costs  and  summons,  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  wild  bird  so  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken,  or  so  exposed  or  offered  for  sale,  such 
sum  of  money  as  including  costs  of  conviction  shall  not 
exceed  5.1.,  as  to  the  said  justice,  justices,  or  sheriff,  shall 
seem  meet,  unless  he  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  justice,  justices,  or  sheriff,  that  the  said  wild  bird 
was  or  were  bought  or  received  on  or  before  the  said 
15th  day  of  March,  or  of  or  from  some  person  or  persons 
residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  every  summons  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
specify  the  kind  of  wild  bird  in  respect  of  which  an 
offence  has  been  committed,  and  that  not  more  than  one 
summons  shall  be  issued  for  the  same  offence. 

3.  Where  any  person  shall  be  found  offending  against 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  require  the 
person  so  offending  to  give  his  Christian  name,  surname, 
and  place  of  abode,  and  in  case  the  person  offending 
shall,  after  being  so  required,  refuse  to  give  his  real  name 
or  place  of  abode,  or  give  an  untrue  name  or  place 
of  abode,  he  shall  be  liable,  on  being  convicted 
of  any  such  offence  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the 
sheriff,  to  forfeit  and  pay,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  section  two,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
ioj.  as  to  the  convicting  justice  or  sheriff  shall  seem  meet. 

4.  All  offences  mentioned  in  this  Act,  which  shall  be 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  offences  of  the  same  nature,  and  liable  to 
the  same  punishments  as  if  they  had  been  committed 
upon  any  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  be  dealt 


with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in  any  county  or 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  the  offender  shall 
be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  respects  as  if  they  had  been  actually  committed  in  that 
county  or  place  ;  and  in  any  information  or  conviction  for 
any  such  offence,  the  offence  may  be  averred  to  have  been 
committed  "on  the  high  seas;"  and  in  Scotland,  any 
offence  committed  against  this  Act  on  the  sea  coast,  or  at 
sea  beyond  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  any  sheriff  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed 
in  any  county  abutting  on  such  sea  coast,  or  adjoining 
such  sea,  and  may  be  tried  and  punished  accordingly. 

5.  Where  any  offence  under  this  Act  is  committed  in 
or  upon  any  waters  forming  the  boundary  between  any 
two  counties,  districts  of  quarter  sessions  or  petty  sessions, 
such  offence  may  be  prosecuted  before  any  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  or  sheriff  in  either  of  such  counties  or 
districts. 

Schedule. 


AvoceL 
Bittern. 
Blackcap. 
Chiffchaff. 
Coot. 
Creeper. 
Crossbill. 
Cuckoo. 
Curlew. 
Dotterel. 
Dunbird,  3. 
Dunlin,  1. 
Flycatcher. 
Godwit. 

Goldeocrested  Wren 
Goldfinch. 
Greenshank. 
Hawfinch   or  Gros- 
beak. 
Hedgesparrow. 
Kingfisher. 
Landrail. 
Lapwing,  6. 
Mallard,  2. 
Martin. 
Moor    (or 
Nightingale 


Nightjar. 
Nuthatch. 
Owl. 

Oxbird,  1. 
Pewit,  6. 
Phalerope. 
Pipit. 
Plover,  5. 
Ploverspage. 
Pochard,  3. 
Purre,  1. 
Quail. 
Redpoll. 
Redshank. 
Redstart. 
Robin  Redbreast. 
Rutland  Reeve. 
Sanderling. 
Sand  Grouse. 
Sandpiper,  4. 
Sealark. 
Shoveller. 
Siskin. 
Snipe. 
Spoonbill. 
Water)  ,  Stint,  4. 

I  Stonccurlew,  5. 


fHe 


Long 


Stonechat. 

Stonehatch. 

Summer  Snipe. 

Swallow. 

Swan. 

Swift. 

Teal. 

Thicknee,  5. 

Titmouse, 

tailed. 
Titmouse,  Bearded. 
Wagtail. 

Warbler  (Dartford). 
Warbler  (Reed). 
Warbler  (Sedge). 
Whaup. 
Wheatear. 
Whinchat. 
Whimbrell. 
Widgeon. 
Woodcock. 
Wild  Duck,  a. 
Woodlark. 
Woodpecker. 
Woodwren. 
Wren. 
Wryneck. 


STARRY   PUFF-BALLS.— II. 

4.  Geaster  Bryaniii,  Berk.,  is  a  well-marked  species, 
its  chief  distinguishing  character  beingthe  peculiar  nature 
of  the  pedicel  (shown  at  fig.  94  b,  and  in  section  full 


FlC.   94. — GEASTER   BRYANTlI. 

Half  actual  size  ;  section  of  inner  peridhim,  a,  and  mouth,  c, 
real  size  ;  spores  x  700  diam. 


size  at  a)  ;  the  mouth  of  the  inner  peridium  is  prominent, 
and  beautifully  sulcato-plicate  (shown  full  size  at  c). 
The  peculiar  appendage  resembling  a  veil  (a)  is  very 


.0001S"  diameter.  G.  Bryantii,  Berk.,  is  not  common, 
and  its  habitat  is  hedge-banks,  &c.  There  is  a  very 
good  little  engraving  of  the  inner  peridium  of  this  plant 
in  Bryant's  old  pamphlet;  the  colour  is  dark  brown 
throughout. 

5.  Geaster  limoatus,  Fr.,  is  not  a  common  species, 
but  is  very  variable  in  its  characters,  the  most  perma- 
nent being,  perhaps,  the  very  decided  pedicel  to  the 
inner  peridium,  and  the  distinct  depression  round  its 
sub-acute  mouth  ;  the  outer  peridium  is  coriaceous, 
and  generally  multifid.  Berkeley,  in  the  British  Florat 
says  that  "the  inner  peridium  is  slightly  constricted, 
and  then  swollen  at  the  base,"  which  would  give  this 
body  a  Pear-shaped  form  (the  pedicel  answering  to  the 
stalk),  but  this  character  is  not  repeated  in  the  Out* 
lines  (where,  however,  extended  characters  are  not  given), 
and  we  refer  to  it  here  because  we  have  very  seldom 
seen  any  such  constriction  in  fresh  plants,  the  inner 
peridium  of  our  plants  being  as  we  have  engraved  it 
(n£-95)-  Greville,  in  his  Scott  is  h  Cryptogam  ic  F for  a,  figures 
a  constriction  of  this  sort,  and  omits  the  depression 
round  the  mouth,  and  his  figure  is  referred  to  in  the 
British  Flora,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
more  recent  Outlines.  There  are  some  very  good  figures 
(12,  13,  16,  17)  in  Bryant  of  this  plant,  where  no  con- 
striction is  shown.  (Cooke  also  quotes  fig.  14,  which  is 
manifestly  an  error,  as  fig.  14  is  G.  fornicatus.)  The  con- 
striction must,  however,  sometimes  exist,  as  it  is  indicated 
by  both  Sowerby  (t.  312),  and  Hussey  (vol.  i.  and  t.  2). 
Greville's  figure  is  reproduced  on  the  front  cover  of 
' '  Grevillea. "  The  colour  throughout  is  full  brown,  outer 
peridium  paler,  and  the  dark  brown  spores  are  echinu- 
late,  and  measure  .00019"  diameter.    IV%  G.  Smith. 


FlG.    95.  —GEASTER    I.IMBATUS. 

Half  actual  size  ;  section  of  inner  peridium  real  size  ; 
spores  x  700  diam. 

remarkable,  and  not  dissimilar  to  the  appendicle  seen 
in  good  specimens  of  the  allied  genus  Tulostoma.  The 
spores  arc  slightly  echinulate,  dark  brown,  and  measure 


BOTANICAL    EXPLORATIONS. 

[We  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  Nature  the  following 
directions  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
exploring  expedition  which  lately  left  our  shores  in  the  Chal- 
lenger. The  directions  are  not  only  interesting  botanically, 
but  they  serve  to  show  the  countries  and  districts  from  which 
horticultural  collectors  may  hope  to  glean  the  greatest  number 
of  novelties.  Eds.1 

The  duties  of  a  botanist  in  travelling  are  twofold, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
recently  commenced  by  ILM.S.  Challenger  they  are  of 
equal  importance.  Of  these,  the  one  refers  to  forming 
complete  collections  of  the  plants  of  all  interesting 
localities,  and  especially  of  the  individual  islands  of 
oceanic  groups.  The  other,  to  making  observations 
upon  life,  history,  and  structure  in  the  case  of  plants 
where  special  knowledge  is  concerned.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  botanist  must  necessarily  be  largely  helped  by 
the  assistance  to  be  obtained  on  board  ship  from  the 
oflicers  and  crew,  working  under  his  guidance  and  close 
supervision.  When  time  and  opportunity  are  wanting 
for  making  complete  collections,  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  phanerogamous  vegetation.  In  the  second 
he  will  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
will  therefore  require  that  the  mere  process  of  collec- 
tion does  not  make  too  great  demands  upon  his  time, 
although  in  itself  exceedingly  important,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  The  general  directions  for 
travellers,  printed  in  the  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific 
Inquiry^  will  of  course  be  kept  in  view.  Especial  stress 
must,  however,  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
information  about  the  vegetation  of  oceanic  islands. 
These  are,  in  many  cases,  the  last  positions  held  by 
floras  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Helena,  they  are  liable  to  speedily  become  ex- 
terminated, and  therefore  to  pass  into  irremedi- 
able oblivion  when  the  islands  become  occupied. 
Of  many  that  lie  not  far  from  the  usual  tracks  of  ships, 
absolutely  nothing  is  known,  whilst  of  the  flora  of  a 
vast  majority  we  possess  most  imperfect  materials. 
The  following  are  especially  worth  exploring  ;  and  to 
the  list  is  added  an  indication  of  the  least  explored 
coast  lines  of  the  great  continents.  As  far  as  possible 
complete  dried  collections  should  be  made,  not  only 
of  each  group,  but  of  each  islet  of  the  group  ;  for  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  the  floras  of  contiguous  oceanic 
islets  are  wonderfully  different.  Of  those  in  italics  the 
vegetation  is  absolutely  unknown,  or  all  but  so. 

1.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  de  Verd,  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  Fernando  Noronha%  Trinidad,  and  Martin 
Vaz  (off  the  Brazil  Coast),  Diego  Ramirez,  S.  Georgia; 
The  African  coast  between  Morocco  and  Senegal,  the 
Gaboon,  and  Damara  Land  offer  the  most  novel  fields. 
On  the  American  coast,  Cayenne,  Bahia  to  Cape  Frio, 
Patagonia. 

2.  West  Indies.  The  Bahamas  and  St.  Domingo 
and  the  Antilles  have  been  very  imperfectly  explored, 
except  Dominica,  Trinidad,  and  Martinique.  On  the 
mainland,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  the  coast  region 
of  Mexico,  the  Mosquito  shores,  and  Guatemala,  offer 
rich  fields  for  botanical  research. 

3.  Indian  Ocean.  The  Seychelles,  Ammirantes% 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Socolra,  St.  Paul's,  and  Am- 
sterdam Islands,  Prince  Eahvaranst  the  Crozets,  and 
Marion  groups.  Of  the  E.  African  coast  to  the  north 
of  Natal  no  part  is  well  explored,  and  the  greater  part 
is  utterly  unknown  botanically. 

4.  Pacific  Ocean,  (i.)  N.  Temperate.  Col- 
lections arc  wanted  from  N.  Japan  and  the  Kuriles  and 
Aleutian  Islands.  (2.)  TROPICAL.  Considerable  col- 
lections have  been  made  only  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Fiji  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  New  Caledonia  ;  from  all  of 
which  more  are  much  wanted.  The  Marquesas,  New 
Hebrides,     Marshal?  $,     Solomon's    and     Caroline's, 
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together  with  all  the  smaller  groups,  are  still  less 
known.  Of  the  American  continent,  the  Californian 
peninsula,  Mexico,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Lima  to 
Valparaiso,  are  but  imperfectly  known.  Of  the  small 
islands  off  the  coast,  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  Gala- 
pagos alone  have  been  partially  botanised.  (3.)  S.  Tem- 
perate. Juan  Fernandez,  Masafuera,  St.  Felix,  and 
Ambroise,  Pitcairn,  Bounty,  Antipodes,  Emerald, 
Macquarie  Islands. 

5.  Indian  Archipelago.  Java  alone  is  explored, 
and  the  Philippines  very  partially ;  collections  are 
especially  wanted  from  all  the  islands  east  of  Java  to 
the  Louisiade  and  Solomon  Archipelagos,  especially 
Lombok  and  New  Guinea.  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 
the  whole  Chinese  seaboard  want  exploration. 

6.  Australia.  All  the  tropical  coasts  are  very 
partially  explored. 

Photographs,  or  careful  drawings,  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion often  convey  interesting  information,  and  should 
contain  some  reference  to  a  scale  of  dimensions. 

An  inquiry  of  much  importance,  for  which  the 
present  expedition  affords  a  favourable  opportunity, 
is  that  into  the  vitality  of  seeds  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sea-water. 

Observations  should  especially  be  made  on  the  fruits 
and  seeds  of  those  plants  which  have  become  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world, 
apparently  without  the  intervention  of  man ;  but 
further  observations  on  other  plants  of  different  natural 
orders  may  be  of  great  value  with  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  geographical  distribution. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  botanical  collectors  as  to  objects  of  special  atten- 
tion at  particular  places  : — 

Port j  Rico. — In  collecting,  distinguish  the  plants  of 
the  savannahs  from  those  of  the  mountains,  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  ascended.  The  Palms  and  Tree 
Ferns  are  quite  unknown ;  marine  Algse  also  are 
wanted. 

Cape  de  Verdes. — Make  for  the  highest  peaks,  where 
the  vegetation  is  peculiar,  and  analogous  to  that  of 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries. 

Fernando  de  Noronha. — Land  if  possible.  Very 
remarkable  plants  are  said  to  occur,  different  from  those 
of  Brazil. 

Trinidad. — A  complete  collection  is  required.  A 
Tree  Fern  exists,  but  the  species  is  unknown. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Crozets. — Two  spots 
more  interesting  for  the  exploration  of  their  vegetation 
do  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  a  complete  collection. 

Kergueleris  Land. — A  thorough  exploration  should 
be  made,  and  the  Cryptogamic  plants  and  Alga? 
diligently  collected.  The  Antarctic  Expedition  was 
only  there  in  midwinter ;  flowering  specimens  of 
Pringlea  are  wanted. 

Aucklard  and  Campbell  Islands. — The  floras  should 
be  well  explored. 

South  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. — Attend  to  general 
instructions,  more  especially  as  regards  Palms  and  large 
Monocotyledon*,  generally.  Marine  Alg?e  are  said  to 
be  scarce,  and  should  be  looked  for  all  the  more  dili- 
gently. In  the  iTorth  Pacific,  south  temperate  Alg?e 
are  said  to  prevail. 

Aleutian  Islands.  —  Collections  are  particularly 
wanted. 

Every  effort  shoi':d  be  made  to  land  on  islands 
•between  lat.  300  N.  and  300  S.  along  the  marked 
track  (between  Vai?  :ouver  Island  and  Valparaiso),  so 
as  to  connect  the  m  fetation  of  the  American  continent 
with  the  traces  of  :   that  exist  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Straits  of  Magei  an. — Cryptogams  are  abundant,  but 
very  partially  exj  ored. 

The  folio  win  additional  notes  have  been  drawn 
up  for  the  mor  especial  guidance  of  the  botanists  of 
the  circumnavi  ation  :  — 

Phanerogam  . — 1.  Fleshy  parasitic  plants  (Balano- 
phora,  Raffle?  .a,  &c.)  are  little  suitable  for  dissection 
and  examin/  rion  unless  preserved  in  spirit,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  fleshy  flowers  and  inflorescences 
generally.  /  Dried  specimens,  however,  are  not  without 
their  vali/.-,  and  should  always  be  obtained  as  well. 

2.  Tb/;  stems  of  scandent  and  climbing  plants  are 
often  very  anomalous  in  their  structure.  Short  portions 
of  such  stems  should  be  collected  when  the  cross  section 
is  in  any  way  remarkable,  with  the  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  when  possible.  A  few  leaves  and  flowers 
should  also  be  tied  up  between  two  pieces  of  card,  and 
attached  at  once  to  the  specimens  of  the  stem,  so  as  to 
•ensure  future  identification. 

3.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  esculent  and 
medicinal  substances  used  in  various  places.  Speci- 
mens should  be  obtained,  and,  whenever  possible,  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  complete  specimens  of  the 
plants  from  which  such  substances  are  obtained. 

4.  The  common  weeds  and  ruderal  plants  growing 
about  ports  or  landing-places  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  trustworthy  information 
should  be  recorded  as  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  species. 

5.  The  distribution  of  marine  Phanerogamic  plants 
-Zostera,  Cymodocea,  &c.)  should  also  be  noted,  and 
specimens  preserved,  with  their  latitude  and  longitude. 
Their  buds  and  parts  of  fructification  should  be  put 
into  spirit. 

6.  The  flowers  of  Loranthaceae  and  Santalacese  should 
be  preserved  in  spirit,  and  also  dried  to  exhibit  general 
habit. 


7.  The  inflorescence  of  Aroids  should  be  dissected 
when  fresh,  or  put  into  spirit.  Note  the  placentation 
and  position  of  the  ovules. 

8.  Devote  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  Screw 
Pines  and  Palms  when  opportunity  arises,  even  if 
necessary  to  the  neglect  of  other  things.  The  general 
habit  of  the  plants  should  be  sketched  ;  the  male  and 
female  inflorescence  should  be  preserved,  and  also  the 
fruit  ;  the  foliage  should  be  dried  and  folded,  and 
packed  in  boxes.  Many  fleshy  vegetable  objects  may 
be  '*  killed"  by  a  longer  or  shorter  immersion  in  spirit. 
They  then  dry  up  without  decaying,  and  form  useful 
specimens. 

9.  With  respect  to  Palms,  further  note  the  height, 
position  of  the  spadix,  and  preponderance  of  the  sexes 
in  both  moncecious  and  dioecious  species,  also  form 
and  dimensions  of  leaves. 

10.  Surface-drifting  should  be  examined,  and  any 
seeds  or  fragments  of  land-plants  carefully  noted  when 
determinable,  with  directions  of  currents  and  latitude 
and  longitude. 

1 1.  Facts  are  also  required  as  to  the  part  played  by 
icebergs  in  plant-distribution.  If  any  opportunity 
occurs  for  their  examination,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
preserve  and  note  any  vegetable  material  which  might 
be  found  upon  their  surface  ;  also  to  examine  any  rock- 
fragments  for  lichens. 

12.  Ferns. — Ferns  should  always,  when  possible,  be 
obtained  with  fructification.  In  the  case  of  Tree 
Ferns,  our  knowledge  of  which,  from  the  imperfection 
of  material  for  description,  is  very  defective  ;  a  portion 
of  the  stem  sufficient  to  illustrate  its  structure  should  be 
obtained,  with  notes  of  its  height ;  a  fragment  of  a 
frond  (between  pieces  of  card)  and  the  base  of  a  stipes 
should  be  tied  to  the  specimen  of  the  stem  ;  also  a  note 
as  to  whether  the  adventitious  roots  were  living  or 
dead. 

The  number  of  fronds  should  be  counted,  their 
dimensions  taken,  and  the  basal  scales  carefully 
preserved. 

Note  if  Tree  Ferns  are  ever  attacked  by  insects  or 
fungi,  and  whether  they  form  the  food  of  any  class  of 
animals. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

{Continued  from  p.  433). 

12.  Another  extremely  useful  practical  application  of 
the  expansion  produced  in  liquids  by  heat,  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
temperature — that  is,  of  thermometers.  A  piece  of  fine 
glass  tube  has  a  small  bulb  blown  on  one  end.  If  the 
other  and  unclosed  end  be  immersed  downwards  in  the 
liquid  with  which  the  thermometer  is  to  be  filled,  and  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  be  applied  to  the  bulb,  the  air 
which  it  contains  expands,  and  is  partially  driven  out, 
while  liquid  enters  from  below  to  take  its  place  as  the 
bulb  cools.  In  this  way  the  tube  and  bulb  may  be  nearly 
filled,  and  the  open  end  may  be  removed  from  the  liquid 


FlO.  96. — ILLUSTRATION   USED   IN   PROF.    DYER'S  LECTURE 
(SEE  text). 

and  turned  upwards.  The  quantity  of  liquid  contained 
will  now,  however,  be  too  large.  The  bulb  is  therefore 
again  heated,  and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  the  heated 
and  expanded  liquid,  a  portion  also  being  driven  out. 
By  an  ingenious  method,  at  this  moment  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  sealed,  and  the  liquid,  as  the  instrument  cools, 
gradually  contracts  till  it  little  more  than  fills  the  bulb. 
The  vacant  space  in  the  tube  is  devoid  even  of  air.  After 
keeping  the  thermometer  tubes  some  time  to  allow  of  a 
certain  amount  of  contraction,  which  always  takes  place, 
they  are  graduated.  The  freezing-point  is  first  deter- 
mined by  immersing  the  thermometer  in  melting  ice 
(dry  ice  might  be  colder  than  the  freezing  point).  The 
point  indicating  this  is  marked  by  a  fine  file.  The  boil- 
ing-point is  similarly  ascertained,  by  exposing  the  thermo- 
meter to  steam  in  a  specially  constructed  piece  of  appa- 
ratus. In  English  thermometers  the  interval  between 
the  two  points  is  divided  into  1800.  In  the  Centigrade 
thermometer,  which  is  much  used  on  the  Continent, 
the  interval  is  divided  into  ioo°.  But  whereas  the  zero 
of  the  Centigrade  scale  is  at  the  freezing-point,  that  of  the 


Fahrenheit  thermometer  generally,  and  in  this  country,  is, 
for  no  particular  reason,  32°  below  it. 

13.  Different  liquids  undergo  different  amounts  of  ex- 
pansion for  an  equal  increase  in  temperature.  Between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  mercury,  which 
undergoes  the  smallest  expansion,  only  expands,  speaking 
roughly,  one-third  the  amount  that  water  does,  and  one- 
eighth  the  amount  of  pure  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol. 
Water,  moreover,  is  inadmissible,  as  it  expands  in  solidi- 
fying, and  would,  therefore,  destroy  the  thermometer 
besides  ceasing  to  give  indications  below  320.  Mercury 
is  found,  on  the  whole,  the  best. 

14.  It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  highest  and  lowest 
temperature  which  has  been  reached  in  a  given  period. 
In  meteorological  observatories  large  and  very  sensitive 
instruments,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  liquid, 
are  employed.  As  this  rises  and  falls  in  the  tube,  it  casts 
a  shadow  upon  a  slowly  unwinding  slip  of  photograpically 
prepared  paper,  and  in  this  way  every  variation  of  tempe- 
rature is  from  moment  to  moment  recorded.  For  private 
persons  simpler  contrivances  are  required.  A  great 
number  of  forms  have  been  devised.  For  registering  the 
highest  or  maximum  temperature,  a  very  common 
arrangement  is  to  use  a  mercurial  thermometer  placed 
horizontally  with  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  introduced 
beyond  the  mercury.  As  the  mercury  expands  the 
steel  wire  is  pushed  onwards  and  remains  when  the  mer- 
cury contracts.  The  instrument  may  be  set  again  by 
tilting  it,  or  by  drawing  the  wire  back  with  a  small 
magnet.  An  ingenious  instrument  made  by  N egret ti  & 
Zambra  has  a  small  constriction  just  above  the  bulb. 
This  allows  the  mercury  to  pass,  but  breaks  the  continuity 
of  the  column,  and  so  impedes  its  return.  The  expanding 
mercury  is  therefore  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap  and 
remains  to  tell  the  tale.  This  thermometer  is  set  by 
tilting  it,  the  vertical  column  of  mercury  forces  its  way 
by  its  weight  back  past  the  obstacle  into  the  bulb.  A 
little  experience  is  required  in  getting  each  thermometer 
of  this  kind  into  working  use,  as  individual  instruments 
slightly  vary,  but  once  understood  they  work  very  satis- 
factorily. A  thermometer  for  registering  the  lowest  or 
minimum  temperature  usually  contains  spirit  ;  it  is  also 
placed  horizontally,  and  contains,  immersed  in  it,  a 
delicate  glass  index  with  a  small  disc  at  each  end.  As 
the  spirit  contracts,  the  disc  at  the  end  of  the  index 
adheres  to  the  liquid — declines  to  be  stranded  in  the 
empty  part  of  the  tube — and  is  carried  down  ;  so  long, 
however,  as  it  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  it  is  indifferent  as 
to  position,  and  therefore,  when  the  spirit  expands  again, 
the  index  remains  at  the  lowest  position  to  which  the 
spirit  sank. 

B.  Expansion  of  gases  also  is  of  great  practical  use.  I 
shall  be  able  to  illustrate  this  to  you  by  a  simple  experiment. 
We  saw  that  warming  a  part  of  a  liquid  produced  a  current 
upwards  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  portions.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  of  gases.  A  fire  balloon,  for  example, 
rises  because  the  air  it  contains  is  hotter  and  therefore 
lighter  than  that  outside  it.  It  ascends  just  as  a  cork 
does  in  water.  Now  this  principle,  which  provides  us  with  a 
toy  in  the  fire  balloon,  is  fundamentally  involved  in  all  venti- 
lating arrangements.  In  the  accompanying  bottle  (fig.  96), 
I  have  a  small  candle  burning  ;  you  observe,  that  though 
the  cork  has  two  holes  in  it  and  there  is  therefore  access 
to  the  external  air,  yet  that  the  candle  speedily  goes  out. 
We  know,  without  inquiring  into  the  causes,  that  a 
limited  quantity  of  air  cannot  be  used  for  more  than  a 
limited  time  either  for  burning  or  heating,  it  must  be 
changed.  If  now  I  introduce  tubes  into  the  holes  in 
the  cork,  one  going  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  stopping  short  near  the  cork,  I  make  the 
air  which  has  been  both  deteriorated  and  warmed  to 
ascend  and  escape,  while  a  fresh  supply  of  cool  air  can 
pass  in  by  the  other  tube.  Without  the  tubes  the  air 
expands  as  it  is  warmed,  and  escapes  by  both  the  holes, 
while  none  passes  in,  so  that  the  candle  is,  as  it  were, 
suffocated.  By  holding  a  piece  of  smoking  brown  paper 
over  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  I  easily  show  the  existence  of 
a  down  and  up  draught.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  mines  are  ventilated  in  those  cases  where  a  furnace 
—  which  takes  the  place  of  a  candle— is  used.  W.  T. 
Tkiselton  Dyer. 


GERMAN  ASTERS. 

The  great  demand  for  novelties  amongst  the  annual 
Asters  (Callistephus)  encourages  seed-growers  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  circumstances  may  suggest  in 
their  cultivation,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  per- 
severance it  is  followed  up,  in  order  to  produce  varia- 
tions that  will  remain  constant,  before  they  can  be 
offered  to  the  public  as  novelties  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  A  high  price  is  frequently  asked  for  such 
productions  ;  but  when  the  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
labour,  and  expense  incurred  in  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  readily 
credited  that  the  profit  to  the  raiser  is  but  small. 

Among  annuals  I  venture  to  say  the  Double  Chinese 
Aster  is  without  a  parallel  in  producing  new  sorts ; 
and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  held  is  explained  not 
alone  by  the  merits  of  the  plant,  which  in  itself  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  pleasing  forms  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
but,  because  it  is  also  a  grand  acquisition  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  grouping,  edgings,  pot  culture, 
bouquets,  &c.  Another  decided  preference  is  gained 
by  its  long  tenure  of  bloom,  extending  as  it  does  to  a 
season  at  which  most  flowers  in  our  garden  have  long 
since  shown  signs  of  decay.  When  the  intense  heat 
usually  experienced  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  has  clothed  Nature  with  another  season's 
garment,  again  the  Aster  asserts  its  supremacy  by 
continuing  to  appear  in  all  freshness  with  an  abundance 
of  bloom,  claiming  rank  among  the  first  and  best  of 
autumn-flowering  plants.  The  unquestionable  form  of 
its  flowers,  with  its  brilliant  colours  of  the  finest  shades 
(of  which  the  decided  yellow  only  is  wanting)  are  its 
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guarantees  for  appreciation,  and  I  challenge  contra- 
diction in  saying  that  it  would  be  difficult,  or  I  might 
say  impossible,  to  name  another  plant  that  would 
supply  its  place  in  every  detail.  This  general  appre- 
ciation explains  its  being  grown  so  extensively,  forming 
as  it  does  an  almost  exclusive  occupation  to  many  seed- 
growers  on  the  Continent,  from  whence  immense 
quantities  are  annually  dispatched  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Quedlinburg  may  be  named 
especially  as  distinguishing  itself  in  this  speciality,  and 
judging  from  the  large  quantities  one  can  hear  of  as 
coming  from  that  part  of  the  Continent,  it  certainly 
conduces  to  the  idea  that  the  soil  or  mode  of  culti- 
vation there  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  good 
sorts,  such  as  may  be  relied  on. 

The  various  forms  are  found  catalogued  under  a  great 
variety  of  flattering  titles,  which  renders  it  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  grower  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  and 
for  private  requirements  the  task  is  still  more  onerous. 
All  growers  or  nurserymen  offering  seeds  or  plants  of 
new  things  describe  their  superiority  over  those  offered 
by  others,  without  of  course  alluding  to  their  defi- 
ciencies ;  while  numerous  good  kinds  get  under- 
rated in  value  by  reason  of  their  not  being  properly 
cultivated,  either  wilfully  or  from  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  treatment  they  require  ;  and  this  leads  me  to 
infer  that  a  general  review  of  the  leading  varieties  in 
the  trade  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  catalogue  issued  by  Henry  Mette,  seed  farmer 
and  wholesale  seed  merchant  of  Quedlinburg  (Prussia), 
whose  establishment  dates  from  1787,  the  Asters  are 
classified  in  three  sections.  Without  binding  myself 
to  this  classification,  I  propose  to  name  the  different 
assortments  in  each  section  in  their  order  of  merit. 

I.  Pyramidal  Aster. — To  this  section  belong  all 
those  varieties  that  form,  by  means  of  their  ramifica- 
tions, a  more  or  less  perfect  pyramid. 

Truffaut's  French  Proony-flowered  Perfection  Aster. — 
This  is  a  variety  wherein  the  florets  are  found  reflexed,  i.e., 
they  turn  their  points  towards  the  centre  of  the  bloom, 
and  a  flower  not  fully  out  very  much  resembles  a  ball ; 
height  of  plant,  about  2  feet. 

Newest  Improved  Preony  Perfection  Aster. — Distin- 
guished by  its  growth  and  largeness  of  flower,  similar  to 
the  above  ;  height,  about  iS  inches. 

Victoria  Aster.— A  beautiful  class,  differing  from  the 
former  only  by  the  florets,  instead  of  being  reflexed, 
arranging  themselves  tile-fashion,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  true  varieties  pro- 
duce from  10  to  20  large  flowers  on  each  plant,  which  are 
well  supported  on  strong  foot-stalks. 

Newest  Cellular  Victoria  Aster.— This  charming  new 
class,  hitherto  only  known  in  one  variety,  is  equal  in  habit 
to  the  old  favourite  Victoria  Aster ;  the  flowers  are 
equally  as  large,  but  quite  different  in  form,  the  tubular 
florets  forming  a  series  of  small  cells,  and  these  cells  stand- 
ing in  symmetrical  order  to  each  other,  give  the  flower  an 
exceedingly  elegant  appearance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  variety  is  not  quite  fixed  yet  in  character,  as  about  40 
per  cent,  of  its  seed  will  come  as  above  described,  while 
the  remainder  invariably  proves  to  be  either  Victoria, 
Victoria  Hedgehog,  or  Needle  Aster,  and  it  yields  but 
few  seeds  even  in  favourable  seasons.  A  variety  offered 
in  the  trade  as  ' '  cellular "  or  honey-combed  is  much 
inferior  to  the  cellular  Victoria  Aster  in  respect  to  form  of 
flower. 

Victoria  Hedgehog  or  Needle  Aster. — This  may  be 
called  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  Hedgehog  Asters.  It 
differs  from  the  parent  variety,  Victoria  Aster,  only  in  the 
form  of  its  flowers.  The  florets  are  shaped  like  long 
closed  tubes,  which,  spreading  in  masses  every  way  fan- 
fashion,  give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  a  globe. 

New  Rose  or  Dwarf  Paeony-flowered  Aster. — A  most 
valuable  and  pretty  class,  growing  about  18  inches  high. 
The  flowers  have  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  inner  florets 
being  slightly  reflexed,  after  the  style  of  Truffaut's  Pasony- 
flowered  Perfection  Aster,  the  outer  ones  seeming  to  be 
bent  back. 

Imbricated  Pompon  Aster  (Truffaut's).— Acharming  free- 
flowering  variety,  with  small  compact  blooms,  the  growth 
of  plant  being  ii  to  2  feet  high.  This  is  very  similar  to 
the  Victoria  Aster  in  form  of  flower,  but  only  half  as 
large,  and  the  tops  of  the  florets  lie  closer  together.  The 
large  flowering  dwarf  Pompon  Aster  is  a  sub-division  of 
the  Imbrique  Pompon,  being  of  smaller  growth,  but  pro- 
ducing larger  flowers,  and  is  deserving  of  esteem. 

New  Perfection  Pyramidal  Hedgehog  Aster. — These 
are  universal  favourites,  the  florets  resembling  those  of 
the  Victoria  Hedgehog  or  Needle  Aster.  To  say  a  flower 
resembles  a  hedgehog  is  not  giving  it  a  very  flattering 
description,  nevertheless  the  form  is  novel  and  pleasing  ; 
the  later  blooms,  being  smaller  than  ordinary,  renders 
them  especially  available  forbouquets.  The  old  Hedgehog 
Aster  was  not  very  double,  and  a  great  improvement  is 
seen  in  this  variety. 

New  Cocardeau  or  Crown  Pompon  Aster.  —  A  very 
pleasing  and  free-flowering  variety;  height  about  18  inches, 
true,  and  exhibiting  most  brilliant  colours  :  a  very  early 
flowering  class,  and  extremely  beautiful. 

Double  Cocardeau  or  Crown  Pceony  Aster.  —They  are 
Paeony  Asters,  with  two  colours  on  each  flower,  the  centre 
being  white,  with  a  broad  margin  of  dark  colour,  after 
the  manner  of  a  cockade.  They  are  to  be  highly  esteemed 
for  their  usefulness  in  forming  dried  bouquets.  This 
variety  is  the  oldest  of  the  Cocardeau  family,  but  recently 
other  assortments  have  produced  flowers  of  two  colours  in 
a  similar  way. 

Globe-flowered  Pyramidal  Aster. — This  exhibits  the 
most  perfect  form  of  the  quilled  Aster,  and  the  white  one 
especially  is  a  delightful  acquisition.  The  name  originated 
from  the  old  globe-fluwercd  variety,  and  its  resemblance 
to  an  inverted  pyramid.     Height  from  i|  to  2  feet. 

New  Tall  Double  Large-flowering  (Truffaut's)  Chrysan- 
themum Aster. — A  variety  very  much  resembling  the 
Victoria  Aster,  but  more  perfectly  imbricated.     It  is  not 


so  large,  but  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of 
blooms,  and  these,  being  upon  weak  side  shoots,  it  is 
necessary  to  stake  and  tie  the  plant  out  to  preserve 
its  shape,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  tall 
varieties,  except  the  Victoria  Aster. 

La  Superbe  Aster. — This  variety  is  seldom  now  to  be 
met  with.  The  rose  colour  was  formerly  known  by  this 
name  in  the  Paeony-flowered  section,  at  which  time  ten  or 
more  sorts  were  included.  It  is  a  very  curious  class,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the  florets  forming  the  flower 
being  larger  than  those  of  any  Aster  now  in  cultivation. 

Small-flowered  Pyramidal  Pompon  Aster. —Sometimes 
called  Dwarf  Globe-flowered  Imbrique  Pompon,  or 
Pearl  Aster.  A  very  pretty,  early,  free-flowering,  and 
extremely  showy  sort,  The  pyramidal  habit  is  constantly 
preserved,  and  it  produces  a  great  number  of  beautifully 
imbricated,  extremely  double  and  globular  flowers,  which 
are  quilled  towards  the  centre  ;  growth  about  12  to  15 
inches  high,  which,  being  well-sustained,  renders  itadapted 
for  small  beds. 

Giant  Emperor  Aster. — This  class  is  really  unsurpassed 
for  size  and  shape  of  flowers.  It  produces  not  more  than 
five  or  si.x  large  flowers  even  in  favourable  seasons  ;  these, 
however,  are  very  large,  the  middle  or  chief  bloom  being 
invariably  4  inches  in  diameter.  It  grows  of  an  equal 
height  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the  flowers, 
it  is  not  much  esteemed,  owing  to  the  uninteresting  habit 
of  the  plant. 

Ranunculus-flowered  Aster.  —  Although  not  much 
known,  this  claims  a  place  in  the  globe-flowered  and 
dwarf  Aster  sections.  I  do  not  imagine  the  class  will  ever 
be.  brought  into  general  cultivation,  having  been  super- 
seded by  the  universal  favourite,  the  improved  small- 
flowered  Imbricated  Pompon  Aster. 

Vilmorin's  Original  China  Aster. — Said  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  Aster  chinensis  fl.-pl.  It  is  a  tall- 
branching  class,  with  very  large  flowers,  and,  indeed, 
grows  higher  than  any  other  in  existence,  and  is  very 
curious  ;  the  flowers  used  for  bouquets  make  an  agree- 
able effect. 


II.  Globe-flozvered  or  Branched  Aster. — This  section 
comprises  all  those  varieties  that,  by  means  of  their 
ramification,  have  the  appearance  of  a  globe,  and  are 
to  be  especially  recommended  for  groups. 

New  Paeony-flowered  Globe  or  Uhland  Aster.— This 
can  be  confidently  recommended  as  one  of  the  finest 
varieties.  It  branches  as  vigorously  as  the  globe-flowered 
Aster,  and  requires  no  tying.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  double,  the  centre  florets  being  incurved  like  Preony 
Asters,  and  the  outer  ones  recurved  and  imbricated. 
Extremely  showy. 

Globe-flowered  Double  German  Asters. — A  celebrated 
strain  of  quilled  Asters,  having  medium  large  flowers, 
always  very  double,  and  seldom  inferior. 

Quilled  Double  German  Aster.— Very  similar  to  the 
preceding,  the  flowers  and  habit  being  both  somewhat 
smaller.  The  same  refers  entirely  to  the  form  of  the 
florets,  the  ends  of  which  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
quill  pen,  and  the  flower  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
small  rosette. 

Cocardeau  Globe  Aster. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
have  a  white  centre,  and  are  mostly  imperfect  Paeony- 
flowered.  Although  only  recently  introduced,  it  has 
almost  disappeared  again,  and  will  be  found  in  very  few 
catalogues  of  the  present  time.  Notwithstanding  its  in- 
completeness, it  would  be  well  adapted  for  groups  in 
company  with  the  Uhland  Aster,  on  account  of  the  white 
in  the  centre  of  the  flowers. 

Reid's  Aster. — Although  not  a  new  class,  this  is  not 
generally  known.  In  habit  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
quilled  double  German  Aster.  It  is  very  hardy,  pretty, 
and  remarkable  for  its  globular  form  of  flower,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  bouquets. 

Betteridge's  Prize  Quilled  Aster. — This  is  a  celebrated 
quilled  strain,  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Betteridge,  of 
Chipping  Norton. 

Branched  Hedgehog  Aster. — A  variety  to  which  a 
place  is  given  in  many  catalogues,  but  it  is  very  little 
ramified,  producing  semi-double  flowers  only,  upon  very 
weak  foot-statks,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
one  to  be  recom  mended. 

III.  Dxvarf  Asters. — This  section  comprises  all 
those  varieties  of  extremely  compact  habit,  such  as  are 
to  be  preferred  for  small  beds,  for  edgings,  and  for  pot 
culture. 

New  Dwarf  Double  Large-flowering  (Truffaut's)  Chry- 
santhemum Aster. — A  very  late  flowering  variety,  com- 
mencing when  most  others  have  done  blooming.  From 
its  dwarf  and  free-flowering  habit  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  for  edgings  and  beds  and  borders 
that  can  be  conceived,  the  flowers  measuring  from  3  to 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  variety  called  Early-flowering 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Aster  contains  pretty  and  curious 
colours,  not  often  met  with  in  other  sorts,  but, 
having  in  view  the  form  and  extremely  double  character 
exhibited  in  the  flowers  of  the  first  named,  it  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  latter,  which  produces  semi-double 
flowers  only. 

New  Dwarf  Victoria  Aster.— The  large  flowers  of  this 
class  have  quite  the  form  of  the  Victoria  Aster,  and  the 
height  of  the  dwarf  large-flowering  Chrysanthemum 
Aster,  the  general  appearances  being  very  similar  to  the 
last  named,  but  the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  numerous, 
The  side  shoots  grow  somewhat  on  the  stem,  whereas 
those  of  the  dwarf  large-flowering  Chrysanthemum  variety 
rise  from  the  so-called  head  of  the  roots. 

Boltze's  New  Bouquet  Aster.— The  name  originates  from 
the  noted  grower,  and  the  variety  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved since  introduced.  It  deserves  to  be  highly 
esteemed,  being  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  grows  to  about 
8  inches  high,  and  is  quite  constant  in  habit.  The  new 
colour,  "copper-rose,"  is  extremely  unique. 

Dwarf  Pyramidal  Aster.— Really  this  variety  exists  in 
two  colours  only,  azure  and  azure  with  white  ;  all  other 
sorts  bearing  this  name  have  not  the  uniform  habit  of  the 
above  two,  which  are  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  Boltze's 
new  Bouquet  Aster. 


Newest  Humboldt  Aster.— Although  a  few  colours  of 
this  variety  still  vary,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  all 
the  varieties  of  dwarf  Asters  in  cultivation,  it  is  deserving 
of  high  commendation,  and  the  blood-red  may  be  well 
called  the  gem  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Asters,  being  fixed 
and  graceful  in  habit,  a  free  bloomer,  and  extremely 
showy.  As  a  rule  the  plant  produces  fine  P.-eony-flowered 
blossoms,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  the  Preony  Perfection 
Aster,  and  growing  about  1  foot  high  it  is  valuable  for 
grouping. 

Newest  Shakspeare  Aster.— This  new  and  distinct  kind 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  prettiest  of  all  dwarf  Asters. 
The  plant  forms  a  compact  bush  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  high,  and  produces  extra  double  and 
well-imbricated  flowers.  By  its  extremely  dwarf  and 
symmetrical  growth  it  is  very  valuable  for  pot  culture, 
edgings,  and  small  groups.  It  blooms  very  freely,  bear- 
ing often  from  100  to  rso  flowers  on  one  plant,  and 
occasionally  even  more  than  this  number.  The  name  has 
been  well  selected  by  the  raiser,  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
plant  being  equally  deserving  of  admiration  as  are  the 
writings  of  the  famed  author,  added  to  which  I  think  it 
far  preferable  for  a  specific  sort  to  be  known  under  a 
single  title  instead  of  a  string  of  names,  thus  preventing 
the  probability  of  blunders.  With  the  exception  of  white 
with  violet,  white  with  light  blue,  and  crimson  with  white, 
which  are  quite  fixed  in  character,  other  colours  still  vary 
a  little  in  height,  the  taller  ones  having  the  form  of  the 
small  globe-flowering  Pompon  Aster,  with  the  same 
kind  of  flower  of  the  other  Pompon  varieties ;  whereas 
the  true  Shakspeare  Aster  is  finely  imbricated  to  the  very 
centre,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  Aster  known  as 
regards  elegance,  delicacy,  and  regularity  of  form,  the 
flowers  produced  being  in  unison  with  the  plant.  To 
repeat  what  has  been  already  said,  great  care  and  un- 
tiring patience  are  required  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in 
working  for  new  features,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  greater  experience  a  person  has  had  in  prosecuting  a 
certain  object,  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  of  his 
success.  Having  this  in  view,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Mr.  Mette,  to  whom  I  have  previously  made  reference,  is 
well  qualified  for  a  prominent  position  among  new  plant 
producers,  and  it  is  certain  so  eminent  a  grower  would  not 
sacrifice  his  reputation  by  offering  a  spurious  new  variety, 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons  are  found  who  allow 
themselves  to  frame  opinions  on  the  relative  merits  of 
plants,  without  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  are  treating.  Pity  would  suffice  to 
meet  such  cases  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  readers  who  may  be  seeking  information. 
A  new  sort  may  vary  a  little  at  first,  but  this  should  not 
deteriorate  its  value  to  any  extent  if  something  really  fresh 
is  seen.  According  to  the  opinion  of  various  gardeners 
who  grow  for  the  market,  the  variations  are  not  by  any 
means  an  inconvenience,  as  the  flowers  of  the  taller  plants 
can  be  utilised  for  bouquets,  &c,  and  the  smaller  ones 
may  be  potted  up  for  market  sale.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  variety  at  the  head  of  these  remarks 
will,  when  entirely  fixed  in  character,  become  the  universal 
favourite  if  its  undoubted  merits  are  fairly  recognised. 

German  Emperor  Aster. — This  is  a  good  variety,  and 
in  habit  of  plant  equal  to  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum 
Aster.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  r2  inches,  and  produces 
very  double  Pasony  and  Rose-like  flowers. 

Newest  Bismarck  Aster. — This  variety  was  raised  from 
the  Humboldt  Aster,  and  is  similar  in  habit  to  the  dwarf 
Bouquet  Pyramidal  Aster,  but  not  quite  so  compact  ;  it 
is  however  very  free  and  pleasing.  The  blooms  are 
partly  Pxony-flowered,  and  nearly  as  much  so  as  the 
Victoria  Aster.  All  colours  of  this  section  present  a 
shining  surface,  having  the  appearance  of  satin,  which 
contrasts  most  pleasantly  with  the  dark  sombre  hue  of 
the  foliage.  The  white  variety,  especially,  is  a  very  lovely 
one,  and  extraordinarily  free  in  flowering.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  some  sorts  still  vary,  and  for  this 
reason  it  should  be  used  for  pot  culture,  as  in  groups  the 
uneven  heights  would  be  unsightly. 

Schiller  Aster. — It  would  be  desirable  to  see  a  few  more 
colours  of  this  class  produced,  so  as  to  more  fully  complete 
an  assortment.  A  considerable  time  since  it  was  intro- 
duced in  two  colours  only,  which  still  remain  perfectly 
constant,  spreading  its  lower  dark  glossy  leaves  close  to 
the  ground  rosette  fashion  ;  it  gradually  works  towards  a 
centre,  forming  a  fine  pyramid  15  inches  high. 

Dwarf  Double  German  Aster. — This  is  the  oldest  variety 
of  dwarf  Aster.  It  grows  from  6  to  3  inches  high,  pro- 
duces good  double  flowers,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  comment. 

Early  Flowering  Schiller  Aster. — A  very  rich  flowering, 
early,  and  constant  variety,  forming  a  pyramidal  bouquet. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  pleasing,  much  resemble  the 
Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Aster. 

Dwarf  Turban  Aster.— A  very  dwarf  new  kind,  about 
4  inches  high,  having  beautiful  and  conspicuous  black 
coloured  foliage  and  handsome  flowers.  So  far  two 
colours  only  have  been  introduced,  dark  crimson  with 
white,  and  pure  dark  crimson,  both,  but  especially 
latter,  being  most  useful  for  edgings  and  pot  culture. 

Dwarf  Bouquet  Pyramidal  Aster. — Although  still  vary- 
ing, this  is  to  be  highly  recommended  for  pot  culture. 
Each  plant  forms  a  profuse  pyramidal  bouquet  from  12  to 
18  inches  high.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  class  may  yet 
be  brought  to  perfection,  as  already  we  have  I'  1 
blood-red  with  white,  carmine  with  white,  and  crimson 
comparatively  fixed  in  character  of  plant.  It  should  ba 
added,  however,  that  the  two  last  named  .are  liable, 
though  only  occasionally,  to  differ  somewhat. 

Large-flowered  Dwarf  Robust  Bouquet  Aster.— This 
variety,  sometimes  called  Princess  Aster,  is  of  more  robe  1 
growth  than  the  dwarf  double  German  Aster,  and  1.  liabl 
to  vary.  A  variety  known  in  the  trade  as  Cocardeau 
Princess  Aster,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a  white  centre, 
also  depart  from  their  general  habit  ;  anil  such  being  the 
.  1  je,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  edgings  or  groups. 

Miniature  Hedgehog  Aster.— This  class  is  as  true  in 
,■  1  ofgrowth  as  Boltze's  Miniature  Bouquet  Aster.  The 
flowers,  scarcely  semi-double,  are  formed  by  tubular  florets 
similar   to   the    Perfection    Pyramidal    Hedgehog   Aster. 
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Its  semi-double  condition,  however,  offers  room  for  great 
improvement,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  was 
not  better  selected  before  being  offered  to  the  public. 

In  the  foregoing  list  I  have  embraced  all  the  various 
kinds  of  Aster  known.  It  is  possible  for  a  few  others 
to  be  found  catalogued,  but  it  may  be  relied  upon  that 
they  are  identical  with  one  or  other  of  those  I  have 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  describe.   C.  F. 


TIMBER. 


Swedish  timber  is  now  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other,  and  as  the  quality  from  all  the  ports  is  very 
similar,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  it  under  one  head.  The 
finest  wood  comes  from  Gefle,  which,  in  the  quality  of 
its  shipments,  rivals  Onega  and  Archangel,  although  it 
does  not  surpass  the  shipments  from  those  ports  except 
on  the  score  of  cheapness — a  valuable  recommendation 
in  these  days.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
close  grained,  rather  knotty  and  liable  to  shakes,  but 
on  the  whole  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  extensively  used.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  wood,  as  well  as  Finland  products, 
come  over  here  sorted  into  three  qualities,  viz.,  first 
and  second  mixed,  second,  and  third.  Sometimes  even 
fourth  and  fifth  quality  is  added,  and  occasionally  no 
quality  is  stated  at  all,  in  which  case  the  goods  are  not 
likely  to  be  useful,  except  for  the  commonest  purposes. 
The  best,  or  first  and  second  quality  mixed,  are  avail- 
able for  all  descriptions  of  joiner's  work.  The  wood 
is  not  difficult  to  work,  but  is  more  so  than  Archangel, 
Onega,  or  Wyburg.  Panels,  mouldings,  &c,  are 
generally  made  from  it  in  middle-class  houses,  where, 
in  most  high-class  houses,  Canadian  best  Pine  is  used. 
The  second  quality  is  more  sappy  3nd  knotty,  but  many 
may  be  selected  as  useful  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
third  and  lower  qualities  furnish  excellent  material  for 
joists  and  similar  carpenter's  work. 

The  Swedes  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  their 
trade  in  wood,  and  send  over  here  large  quantities  of 
manufactured  articles,  such  as  laths,  mouldings,  archi- 
traves, doors,  and  flooring  boards,  for  all  of  which  the 
timber  is  well  adapted.  At  present,  however,  such 
goods  do  not  command  high  prices,  but,  as  improved 
machinery  has  been  sent  from  England,  it  may 
be  expected  that  in  course  of  time  a  permanent 
trade  will  be  established.  Cheap  living,  house- 
rent,  and  cost  of  material  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  foreigner  and  against  the  British  work- 
man ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impetus  given 
to  building  by  the  introduction  of  such  manufactured 
articles  will  most  probably  restore  the  balance,  just 
as  Arkwright's  invention  was  in  reality  a  vast  benefit 
to  the  working  man.  Swedish  goods  are  also  con- 
siderably used  for  making  packing-cases,  whereas  only 
a  few  years  ago  American  Spruce  was  almost  exclusively 
worked  up.  The  waste  pieces  are  shipped  to  English 
portsfor  firewood,  of  which  1 2, 000  fathoms,  each  contain- 
ing 216  cubic  feet,  were  received  in  1S71  against  10,400 
fathoms  in  1S70,  and  9100  fathoms  in  1869.  Swedish 
hewn  timber  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  Riga  Fir 
and  American  Red  Pine,  and  commends  itself  by  its 
soundness  and  ability  to  bear  a  great  strain.  How- 
ever, the  imports  are  not  very  large,  as  it  pays  better 
to  cut  it  up  into  3  and  4  inch  planks,  which  are 
much  sought  after.  The  hewn  timber  now  required 
is  generally  Memel  or  Dantzig,  for  high-class  building 
purposes,  or  for  piles.  Matches  are  amongst  the 
trades  this  species  of  wood  supplies  ;  and,  trivial  as  the 
item  seems,  it  is  rather  an  important  one  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  trade. 

Finland. — From  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  we  imported,  in  1S71,  377,000  pieces  of  sawn 
wood  ;  in  1870,  590,000  pieces  ;  and  in  1S69,  774,000 
pieces.  Except  in  carefully  selected  parcels,  they  are 
not  equal  to  Swedish  importations.  The  wood  is 
harder  to  work,  more  liable  to  sap  and  shakes,  and 
although  very  useful  for  ordinary  purposes,  still  it  can- 
not hold  its  own  against  Swedish  produce.  Not  an 
average  lifetime  has  elapsed  since  this  description  of 
Fir  was  first  imported,  and  certain  brands,  such  as 
D.  B.  C.  &  Co.,  still  command  a  fair  market  price,  but 
the  wood  is  coarser  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  much 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and,  besides,  it  is  not 
well  manufactured  so  far  as  the  hand-sawn  goods  are 
concerned.  The  whitewood  is  used  for  packing  cases 
as  well  as  the  Swedish,  but  the  forests  receding  from 
the  ports  render  an  additional  expense  every  year 
almost  inevitable,  and,  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  other  country  where  civilisation  exists.  Last 
year  the  importation  from  Finland  reached  a  lower 
point  than  in  the  ten  preceding  years. 

Prussia. — The  trade  with  Prussia  principally  consists 
of  hewn  square  timber,  Memel,  Stettin,  and  Dantzig 
being  the  centres  of  the  export  business.  The  wood  is 
tough  and  knotty,  but  capable  of  bearing  a  great  strain, 
and  it  is,  consequently,  sought  after  for  beams,  piles,  &c. 
Riga  Fir  used  once  to  be  extensively  imported  for 
these  purposes,  but  with  the  exception  of  whitewood 
deals  comparatively  little  now  comes  from  thence. 
Memel  deals  {in  the  term  deals  are  included  planks,  &c.) 
are  not  much  used  in  the  south  of  England,  though  Hull, 
Sunderland,  Grimsby,  and  Newcastle  import  them 
largely.  The  grain  like  the  square  timber  is  coarse  and 
open,  but  the  wood  is  excellent  material  for  carpenters' 
work,  and  in  the  North  it  is  much  used  for  that  purpose. 
Of  Fir  timber  in  1S71  the  importation  is  computed  at ' 


5S,ooo  loads,  against  38,000  loads  in  1870,  43,000 
loads  in  1S69,  and  61,000  loads  in  1S68.  The  qualities 
are  divided  into  crown,  best  middling  and  common 
middling,  the  crown  being  the  finest  grained,  straightest 
and  freest  from  knots,  and  the  other  two  qualities 
bearing  a  relative  value.  Crown  Memel  timber  is  fit 
for  almost  any  purpose,  but  its  great  price  causes  it  only 
to  be  sparingly  used.  The  other  qualities  are  liable  to 
large  knots,  which  however  do  not  interfere  with  their 
usefulness  as  piles,  beams,  &c,  provided  the  knots  are 
sound,  otherwise  the  knot  is  liable  to  drop  out,  ren 
dering  the  piece  of  timber  inadequate  to  carry  the 
weight  it  is  intended  to  bear.  This  description  of  hewn 
wood  is  especially  benefited  by  being  kept  afloat  in 
salt  water  if  possible,  and  it  is  thus  stored  in  the 
timber  ponds  at  the  Commercial  Docks,  London,  and 
at  other  large  ports.  The  writer  has  seen  piles  of 
Memel  and  Dantzig  timber  drawn  after  being  in  use 
half  a  century  or  more,  which  showed  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  decay,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outside  skin,  were  fit  to  use  over  again,  and  in  fact  were 
bought  for  that  purpose,  being  all  the  better  for  their 
long  immersion.  Railway  sleepers  used  to  be  largely 
imported  from  Prussia,  but  Russia  exports  more  ;  the 
figures  in  1871  being — Prussia,  3900  loads,  and  Russia 
63,400  loads. 

Norway. — The  Fir  from  Norway  is  always  small, 
such  a  breadth  as  II  inches  being  very  rare.  In 
Evelyn's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  different,  but 
now  the  principal  sizes  are  2$  by  7  inches  and  2.\  by 
6j  inches,  the  latter  size  showing  how  small  the  trees 
run.  Carefully  sorted  very  good  material  for  joiners' 
work  may  be  obtained,  and  the  whitewood  is  as  a 
general  rule  good.  The  nature  of  the  wood  is  silky 
and  fine,  and  the  colour  (when  good)  of  a  bright  red. 
The  grain  also  is  close,  and  it  works  well.  The  great 
drawbacks  are  sap  and  "  wane,"  the  lower  qualities,  and 
sometimes  the  higher,  being  often  "half-round,"  instead 
of  well-squared,  and  frequently  more  than  half  sap. 
It  is  dear  at  any  price,  except  for  the  commonest 
purposes,  such  as  hoarding  and  the  like,  although 
it  is  introduced  into  the  building  of  cheap  cottages 
and  houses,  where  it  warps  and  splits,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  inhabitatants.  Well-sorted 
samples  are,  however,  as  available  for  flooring 
and  such  like  work  as  Gothenburg,  Gefle,  or  Wyburg 
goods.  The  prepared  flooring-boards  from  Dram  are 
in  much  request,  so  far  as  whitewood  is  concerned  ; 
and  although  rather  waney,  they  are  remarkably  free 
from  sap,  except  in  the  common  qualities,  and  present 
a  clean  surface,  with  few  knots,  and  giving  also  the 
advantage  of  long  lengths.  Their  cheapness  also 
recommends  them  for  use  in  the  humbler  class  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  even  in  those  of  the  superior 
class.  Hewn  timber  is  also  obtained  from  Norway  ; 
but  it  only  runs  from  5  to  6  inches  square,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  mining  purposes,  and  for  struts  in 
railway  work.  Spars  or  poles  from  Christiana  find  a 
ready  sale,  a  good  parcel  of  whitewood  being  straight, 
clean,  close-grained,  and  averaging  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  used  by  builders  for  scaf- 
folding, and  are  also  made  into  ladders,  props  for 
hay  and  corn  stacks,  and  other  similar  work.  From 
Norway  were  imported,  in  1871,  530  pieces  battens, 
3,800,000  boards,  167,000  deals,  8000  balks,  40,000 
spars,  and  23,000  fathoms  of  firewood,  the  latter  being 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  brought  from 
Sweden.  From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that 
prepared  flooring  is  the  staple  article  in  the  Norway 
wood  trade.     We  now  come  to 

American  Pine. — The  best  deals  are  imported  from 
Quebec,  and  are  sorted  there  into  three  qualities — best, 
seconds,  and  thirds.  The  best  quality  is  much  sought 
after  for  superior  joiners'  work,  such  as  mouldings, 
panels,  window  fittings,  and  such  like.  The  wood  is 
soft,  silky,  remarkably  free  from  knots,  and  conse- 
quently easy  to  work  ;  and  fancy  prices  are  often  paid 
for  specifications  including  widths  to  24  inches  and 
upwards  —  indeed,  exorbitant  prices  are  sometimes 
obtained  for  such  parcels.  It  is  very  seldom  that  best 
quality  Quebec  Yellow  Pine  deals  are  disfigured  by 
either  sap  or  shakes,  but  both  they  and  the  other 
qualities  are  very  liable  to  become  what  is  called 
"doated,"  which  sometimes  goes  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  penknife  will  half  sink 
into  the  wood  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The  presence 
of  this  imperfection  is  indicated  by  patches  of  the  wood 
having  a  dotted  appearance,  and  hence  some  suppose 
"  dotted,"  and  not  "doated,"  is  the  correct  term  to 
apply  to  the  disease,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be 
attended  with  the  presence  of  minute  fungi. 

The  second  quality  wood  has  more  knots  and  is 
coarser  grained,  and  the  third  quality  still  more  so. 
No  wood  varies  so  much  in  value  as  Yellow  Pine  deals. 
When  broad,  best  quality,  12  feet  long  and  3  inches  thick, 
command  from  £2.0  to  £z\  per  Petersburg  standard, 
perhaps  others,  equally  good  in  quality,  but  only 
10  feet  long,  and  from  3  by  7  to  3  by  11  inches,  bring 
pounds  per  standard  less.  Then,  again,  Yellow  Pine 
deals  are  divided  into  two  other  classes — bright  and 
floated,  the  former  being  the  product  of  the  tree  fresh 
from  the  sawmill,  and  the  latter  being  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured by  contact  with  the  water — as  when  it  is  floated 
off  to  the  vessels  loading  instead  of  putting  on  board 
batteitx  [bateaux .?]  The  floated  Pine  is,  of  course,  much 
lower  in  price  than  the  bright,  as  it  requires  more  time 
to  dry  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  hewn  Yellow 
Pine  is  principally  imported  into  Liverpool  and  the 


western  ports.  Its  great  size,  and  its  ready  conversion, 
render  it  a  great  favourite  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
in  Liverpool  little  else  is  used  in  building.  In  London 
and  the  eastern  ports  the  extra  freight  is  against  its 
general  use,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  little  is 
brought  over.  From  Canada  we  imported,  in  1871, 
2,800,000  deals;  in  1S70,  2,540,000  pieces;  and  in 
1S69,  2,282,000  pieces.  Yellow  Pine,  square  timber, 
SSoo  loads  in  1S71,  against  1437  loads  in  1870;  and 
of  Red  Pine,  7S7  loads  in  1871,  compared  with  1437 
loads  in  1870.  Red  Pine  has  a  deserved  reputation  for 
being  a  fine,  straight-grained  timber,  capable  of  bear- 
ing great  pressure,  and  has  been  much  used  for  pur- 
poses where  strength  and  durability  were  required. 
The  reason  of  the  great  falling  off  in  our  importation 
is  owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  it  and  the 
Sundswall  and  other  Swedish  Fir,  which,  being  much 
cheaper,  lias  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  con- 
turners.    W.  R. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


Jioinc  Coraspukitte. 

Gardening  Report  from  Dorsetshire. — Roses 
have  wintered  well  ;  only  one  plant  has  died  out  of 
1851  plants.  I  always  defend  my  plants  before  severity 
sets  in  by  littering  the  radius  of  the  roots,  and  drawing 
the  earth  over  the  litter  like  a  mole-hill.  In  February, 
or  after  severity  is  over,  I  throw  the  mole-hills  down, 
and  fork  the  ground  deeply  all  over  to  let  in  air  and 
sun  to  promote  root-action.  Zero  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  very  bad  master.  Years  ago  Mr.  Rivers  told  me 
5°  below  zero  would  kill  a  Rose  tree.  I  have  not  yet 
forgotten  i860 — 1861.  Some  object  to  littering  Rose 
trees  in  winter  as  likely  to  produce  fungus.  I  have 
not  found  it  so  ;  raw  horse-manure  put  in  contact  with 
the  roots  will  or  may  produce  mycelium,  or  micelium. 
The  articles  of  "  R.  B.  P."  on  Roses  are  good  and 
truthful  ;  but  there  are  other  writers,  I  am  sure,  who 
mistake  imagination  or  hearsay  for  experience.  See- 
ing an  advertisement  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I 
bought  for  myself  and  a  friend  300  admirable 
plants.  I  trust  that  Roses  will  yet  be  sold 
for  ready  money,  in  quantities,  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.  My  rosery  now  contains  2060  plants,  planted 
in  alternations  of  colour  round  every  walk  in  my  three 
gardens,  besides  a  lawnage  of  450,  in  double  lines  of 
six  per  sort.  Roses  begin  here  on  south  walls  in  May, 
and  last  till  January.  No  other  flower  will  do  this.  In 
the  open  country  they  begin  sparsely  from  June  6, 
are  rampant  June  1 2,  and  are  triumphant  up  to  June  20. 
After  this  the  centre  or  prime  blooms  are  mainly  gone. 
To  my  mind  a  national  Rose  show  deferred  till  July  is 
an  anachronism,  and  an  insult  to  all  true  cultivators. 
It  is  an  arrangement  adapted  only  to  propagators  and 
holders  of  large  stocks.  One  word  about  Teaches  and 
Nectarines.  I  have  10  trees  planted  out  under  glass 
without  fire-heat.  These  are  very  nice  and  hopeful. 
I  have  117  of  these  trees  out-of-doors.  Of  them  I  can 
only  say,  at  present,  that  they  have  no  blister ;  and 
that,  although  the  Siberian  weather  caused  many 
blooms  to  perish,  still  there  are  sufficient  left  if 
only  we  can  get  some  genial  weather.  Under 
glass,  Mr.  Rivers'  new  seedlings,  planted  out — ■ 
Albatross  (large  blooms)  and  Golden  Eagle  (small 
blooms) — are  setting,  and  very  hopeful ;  but  under  glass, 
one  plant,  and  25  outside  of  glass  of  the  Royal  George 
are  at  the  head.  It  is  one  of  the  best  habited  in  the  world . 
Noblesse  and  GrosseMignonne  are  perhaps  thetwo  best, 
and  Barrington  is  a  sure  card  and  good  friend.  I  will 
report  further  on.  As  regards  other  fruits,  the  Strawberry 
plants  are  good,  though  I  hear  a  poor  account  of  them 
generally.  Currants  of  all  kinds  look  well  ;  Goose- 
berries at  present  do  not  promise  so  well.  Pears  will 
not  be  a  good  crop  ;  Apples  are  satisfactory  ;  Cherries 
promise  very  well ;  Plums  are  not  forward  enough  to 
enable  me  to  speak.  Cabbages  run  much  to  seed  ; 
sow  fresh  seed  in  your  Cucumber  frame,  and  sow  and 
plant  by  instalments,  so  as  always  to  have  a  nice  suc- 
cession of  Cabbages  nine  months  in  the  year.  Potatos 
keep  much  better  in  the  ground  than  in  store.  I  be- 
gan planting  October  24,  and  ended  January  15. 
Finally,  do  not  buy  any  commodities  that  are  not 
hardy  and  strong  growers.  Some  of  the  Roses  lately 
puffed  up  will  ruin  poor  people.  W.  F.  l^adctyffe^ 
Okejord  Fitzpaine,  April  2. 

Daisies. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  of  any  distinct  ( '  flat-petalled  "  Daisies  worth  grow- 
ing for  spring  decoration  ?  The  only  red  variety  I  have 
is  the  old  quilled  red,  so  generally  grown  ;  and  I  have 
the  quilled  white,  but  shall  not  grow  it  again,  as  I 
greatly  prefer  a  fine  "  flat-petalled  "  white  I  have,  which 
is  very  superior  to  it.  What  I  particularly  wish  to 
meet  with  is,  a  fine  red  variety  of  Ranunculus  form. 
Bella. 

Thinning  of  Peaches.— I  am  afraid  your  corre- 
spondent "  W.  P.  R."  (p.  472),  like  the  curate  in  the 
late  John  Leech's  cut  in  Punch,  only  means  "hargu- 
ing,"  instead  of  wanting  more  information  respecting 
the  stoning  of  early  forced  Peaches.  He  seems  to 
possess  already  such  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  stoning  process  that  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  enlighten  him  more  on  the  subject.  He  says 
"  he  is  acquainted  with  a  few  ways  by  which  the  whole 
cr>p  may  be  made  to  fall  at  the  time  of  stoning,  and 
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that  in  neither  of  them  can  I  find  that  there  is  more 
certainty  of  a  crop  by  leaving  a  double  or  treble  portion 
on  the  tree,  for  what  causes  one  to  drop  would  cause 
most  of  them."  Of  course  it  would,  and  if  one  of  his 
cases  of  experiments  is  the  cutting  off  all  the  roots,  or 
only  partly  so,  of  his  Peach  trees,  to  cause  this  exodus 
of  its  fruit,  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  caution  to  only  partially  thin  early  forced 
Peaches.  I  was  not  aware  before  that  good  gardeners 
have  the  standard  of  the  size  of  a  blackbird's  egg  to 
thin  their  Peaches  by,  for  I  have  seen  some  very  good 
gardeners  thinning  them  from  the  size  of  a  wren's  egg 
to  that  of  blackbirds  and  pigeons.  The  great  thing 
required  in  that  process  is  for  the  gardener  to  have  the 
experience  to  know,  by  the  vigour  of  his  trees  and  the 
state  of  their  roots,  what  fruit  to  leave  on,  whether 
early  or  late  forced.    William  Tillery. 

The  Camberwell  Beauty. — During  the  past  week 
two  specimens  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty  (Vanessa 
Antiopa)  have  been  observed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dee.     Is  not  this  unusually  early  ?   IVilcebc. 

Hardy  Primroses.— I  candidly  confess  to  having 
been  much  disappointed  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  were  recently  shown  at  Kensington,  and  sur- 
prised at  the  wide  interpretation  put  on  the  schedule 
both  by  exhibitors  and  judges.  I,  in  common  with 
many  others,  naturally  enough  imagined  that  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  schedule  required  the  production 
of  six  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
had  three  double  forms  of  this,  a  single  white  variety, 
also  P.  altaica  and  P.  nivalis.  Now  I  don't  think 
the  last  was  actually  admissible,  and,  moreover,  was 
not  intended  by  the  compilers  of  the  schedule.  The 
judges,  however,  recognised  it,  and  next  season  I  should 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  staging  varieties  of  P.  cortu- 
soides  amcena,  P.  japonica,  and  other  choice  forms.  I 
think  the  schedule  means  hardy  Primroses  grown  in 
boxes  of  a  certain  size,  and  not  plants  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  a  few  days  previously,  put  into  boxes  in 
an  irregular  and  slovenly  manner,  and  shown  in  that 
way.  It  was  worse  than  a  waste  of  money  to  give  1  $s. 
as  a  2d  prize  to  six  plants  of  common  Polyanthuses, 
scarcely  worth  as  many  pence,  one  plant  each  in  a 
box  ;  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  put  into  ugly  boxes, 
the  soil  heaped  up  in  pyramids,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  a  little  moss,  which  did  not  prevent  them 
from  flagging  ere  the  day  was  half  through.  This  mode 
of  exhibiting  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unworthy,  and  cannot 
in  any  way  do  credit  to  horticulture.  Richard  Dean, 
Ealing,  IV.  [All  the  hardy  species  of  Primula  are 
hardy  Primroses,  and  therefore  admissible,  so  long  as 
the  schedule  does  not  limit  the  exhibits  to  any  one 
species.  No  doubt  the  mode  of  exhibition  was  faulty, 
the  intention  having  been  that  well-flowered  masses 
should  have  been  grown  in  neat  boxes,  at  least  during 
the  development  of  their  spring  leaves  and  flowers ;  such 
boxes  thus  neatly  filled  would  have  made  a  very  pretty 
exhibition.  Eds.] 

Hardy  Primroses  v.  Polyanthuses. — Permit  me 
to  ask  what  are  the  distinctions  between  hardy  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses?  As  I  am  not  anxious  to 
screen  my  own  views  from  any  decision  adverse  to  them 
at  which  you  may  arrive,  I  will  succinctly  state  them. 
I  maintain  that  hardy  Primroses — taken  in  the  broad 
sense— consist  of  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris  alone, 
these  varying  to  an  almost  endless  degree  as  to  colour, 
shape,  size,  doubleness,  &c.  ;  that  the  Polyanthus  is  but 
a  permanent  sport,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the 
hardy  Primula  vulgaris  ;  and  that  this  permanency  of 
character  is  the  only  distinctive  feature  by  which  to 
distinguish  it  from  many  highly-cultivated  and  improved 
varieties  of  hardy  Primrose  proper.  Furthermore,  that 
when  once  it  ceases  to  carry  many  blooms  upon  a  stem, 
raised  several  inches  high,  and  reverts,  as  it  occasionally 
does,  to  the  production  of  single  blooms  on  separate 
stalks,  it  ceases  to  be  a  Polyanthus  and  degenerates  into 
a  Primrose.  I  lately  showed  some  seedling  Primroses 
— from  seeds  of  true  Primroses — which  at  first  produced 
separately  stalked  blooms,  and  then  irregular  compound 
or  semi-polyanthus  stems,  the  two  forms  of  development 
being  about  equally  represented  upon  each  plant  at  the 
time  ;  and  these,  I  was  told,  were  Polyanthuses.  The 
question  is,  Are  all  Primulas  of  the  vulgaris  type,  pos- 
sessing flower-stalks  which  produce  at  their  apices  more 
than  one  flower,  Polyanthuses,  according  to  the 
florist's  acceptation  of  the  name? — or  are  they,  as  I 
maintain,  more  truly  described  as  being  improved  Prim- 
roses, which  have  not  yet  reached  the  distinction  of 
being  true  Polyanthuses,  though  they  are  probably  on 
the  road  thereto  ?  William  Earley,  Valentines.  [The 
Polyanthus  is  but  a  variety  of  the  Primrose— a  mon- 
strosity strictly  speaking,  producing  umbels  of  flowers, 
while  the  normal  form  bears  solitary  flowers.  In  the 
true  Polyanthus  the  habit  has  become,  as  our  corre- 
spondent states,  permanent,  and  this  condition  has 
doubtless  become  fixed  by  cultivation  and  selection 
through  many  generations.  Plants  which  are  strictly 
speaking  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  such  as  those 
above  alluded  to,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  We 
should  therefore  hold  that  while  they  are  all  hardy 
Primroses,  those  only  should  be  counted  as  Polyan- 
thuses which  have  the  true  "  polyanth "  or  "many- 
flowered  "  character.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
Mr.  Earley  in  his  opinion  that,  taken  in  the  "broad" 
sense,  hardy  Primroses  consist  of  varieties  of  Primula 


vulgaris  alone  ;  that  we  should  call  the  "narrow  "or 
restricted  sense,  for  in  the  broad  sense  the  term  must 
include  all  hardy  species  of  Primula.  Eds.] 

Chamaedoreas. — These  are  elegant  slender-growing 
plants,  which  while  young  are  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  are  apt  with  age  to  become  lanky  and 
ungainly  in  appearance.  The  subjoined  figure  fairly 
represent  their  character.  C.  elegans  (fig.  97,  2)  is 
a  pinnate-leaved  species,  the  leaves  of  which  on  mature 
plants  are  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  and  beautifully  pendent, 
the  pinnce  being  from  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
broad.  It  is  of  Mexican  origin.  C.  Ernesti-Augusti  (fig. 
97,  I)  has  a  stem  about  the  size  of  a  walking  cane,  the 
leaves  being  entire  and  deeply  bifid  at  the  apex,  broader 
than  in  most  of  the  species,  being  about  2  feet  long  and 
I  foot  broad.  This  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  Palms  this  is  extremely  oma- 


FlC.   97.— I,   CHAM^EDOREA  ERNESTI-AUGUSTI  ;  2,  C.    ELEGANS  I 
3,    INFLORESCENCE  OF  THE  SAME. 

mental  in  the  flowering  stagss,  the  flower-spikes  (fig.  3) 
being  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet.  These  plants  naturally 
grow  in  shady  situations,  and  prefer  a  soil  of  two  parts 
spongy  peat  to  one  each  of  loam  and  sand.   T.  M. 

Vegetables  at  the  Great  Shows. — I  agree  with 
and  endorse  most  of  what  has  been  so  well  said  upon 
this  subject.  "A  Northern  Nobleman's  Gardener" 
(p.  106)  puts  the  case  as  between  nurserymen's  and 
gardeners'  prizes  with  shrewdness  and  common  sense. 
There  ought  to  be  no  greater  need  of  gardeners'  prizes 
for  vegetables  than  gardeners'  prizes  for  plants  or  fruits, 
if  the  great  societies  gave  vegetables  the  place  in  their 
prize  schedules  that  their  importance  and  usefulness  alike 
claim  for  them ;  still,  if  there  is  to  be  a  gardeners'  prize, 
it  ought  to  be  offered  at  the  time  and  place  where  most 
gardeners  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  competition. 
That  time  would  assuredly  be  September  rather  than 
June,  the  place  Manchester,  not  Bath  ;  or  perhaps  the 
gardeners  could  have  their  little  go  at  Bath,  and  the  great 
contest  be  reserved  for  Manchester.  The  Champion  Cup 
is  already  offered  for  Bath,  and  therefore  the  gardeners' 
sweepstakes  might  very  well  be  reserved  for  Manches- 
ter. It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  promoters  of  the 
great  show  at  Manchester  are  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tant place  of  vegetables  in  horticulture.  The  great 
show  next  September  is  to  be  an  International  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Show.  Manchester  is  likewise 
within  easy  reach  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  vegetables  will  be  forthcoming  from  both 
countries.  Mr.  Findlay  is  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  vegetables,  and  no  doubt  liberal  prizes  will  be 
offered.  Already  the  subscriptions  reach  .£1500,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee.  Out  of  the  large  sums  to 
be  offered  for  prizes,  vegetables  will  have  a  portion 
liberal  enough  to  drag  them  forth  from  the  slough  ot 
despond,  of  which  a  Northern  gardener  writes— 
that  is,  admitting,  which  I  do  not,  that  vegetables 
are,  or  have  been,  of  late  in  any  such  deplorably  low 
estate  as  these  words  infer.  While  also  rendering  all 
due  praise  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  and 
others  in  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  endorse  his  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  on  vegetable  culture  of  their  liberal 


prize  ;  it  has  not  called  forth  any  extensive  competi- 
tion. Even  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  £20  cup,  for 
eight  vegetables  and  five  fruits,  first  offered  in  1867, 
and  continued  for  several  years,  was  not  striven  for 

with  the  earnestness  and  numbers  that  such  a  prize 

the  sole  property  of  the  winner — ought  to  have  been. 
The  first  year  there  were  eight  competitors,  and  I 
hardly  think  there  were  ever  so  many  again.  The  cup 
was  also  taken  twice  by  the  same  exhibitor.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  gardeners  seemed  afraid  of  these 
great  prizes  ;  it  really  seems  like  it.  At  Birmingham 
there  were  but  three  entries  for  the  Carter  challenge 
cup,  while  for  a  collection  of  five  dishes  there  were  10 
competitors,  for  six  kinds  of  Peas  II,  for  three 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  including  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  23;  for  one  peck  of  Peas  18,  for  I  dish  of 
Potatos  35,  and  so  on  ;  and  yet  the  prizes  in  these 
classes  only  ranged  from  seven  guineas  to  one. 
I  remember  also  that  one  of  the  most  spirited  compe- 
titions at  the  Bury  show  arose  out  of  a  three  guinea 
prize  for  8  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables.  From  all 
which  it  seems  desirable  that  the  prizes  should  be  for  a 
limited  number — be  offered  for  vegetables  only  (the  five 
fruits  tacked  on  the  splendid  Gardeners'  Chronicle  cup 
seriously  limited  the  competition)— be  open  to  all,  and 
then  the  cultivator  should  have  his  free  choice  of 
varieties.  Of  course  if  under  this  system  of  open  com- 
petition the  prize-takers  had  shown  any  or  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  novelties  of  a  particular  seedsman,  then 
the  value  of  such  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
novelty  would  indeed  be  great  ;  but  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Messrs.  Carter  attach  to  their  prize,  the 
prize  is  dumb  as  to  the  comparative  worth  or  supe- 
riority of  their  varieties  over  others— it  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  who  shall  grow  certain  specified  sorts  best, 
not  whether  such  are  better  or  equal  to  others  already  in 
cultivation.  Probably  this  view  of  the  matter  may  not 
have  presented  itself  to  those  who  offer  these  liberal 
prizes.  But  whatever  the  value  or  otherwise  of  such 
prizes  as  tests  of  comparative  merit,  they  are  doubtless 
most  useful  in  bringing  novelties  into  notice,  and 
proving  them  on  particular  soils,  and  different  climates 
and  localities — points  of  great  importance  to  the  vege- 
table grower ;  and  as  the  field  of  vegetable  culture  is 
so  wide,  there  is  doubtless  room  enough  for  the  special 
prizes  of  nurserymen,  the  liberal  and  open  awards  of 
horticultural  societies,  and  the  friendly  little  goes  of 
gardeners,  if  they  are  so  minded.  But  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  my  sober  conviction,  after  much  thought  and 
considerable  experience,  is,  that  in  these  dear  times 
we  as  a  class  have  more  need  to  put  money  into  our 
pockets  than  to  take  any  out  even  for  gardeners'  prizes 
for  vegetables  ;  and  if  any  of  the  more  fortunate  have  a 
pound  or  two  pounds  to  spare,  it  would  do  more  for 
horticulturists,  and  be  a  wiser  investment,  to  place  it  in 
the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  than  in  any 
special  fund  prize  for  vegetables  or  aught  else.  Let 
others  find  the  prizes ;  be  it  ours  to  win  them,  and 
spend  or  save  them  wisely.  D.  T.  Fish. 


aim*  0f  §to0hs, 

The  Gladiolus;  its  History,  Cultivation,  and 
Exhibition.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood  Dom- 
brain,  B.A.,  &c. 

It  seems  a  matter  for  regret,  that  a  practice  which 
"obtained  considerably"  some  twenty  golden  years 
ago,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  I  allude  to  the  once  prevalent 
habit  of  many  of  our  good  florists  giving  to  the  public 
nice  short  tracts  on  the  cultivation  of  one  special  flower 
or  fruit,  to  which  the  writer  had  devoted  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  gained  more 
than  ordinary  success.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  best  information  in  every  sense  for  the 
guidance  of  practical  men  was  to  be  found  in  those 
little  books,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
present  race  of  florists  to  find  this  custom  revived  by 
one  of  our  best  known  growers,  and  of  whom  it  may 
also  be  stated,  as  an  Irish  schoolmaster  once  comically 
said  in  his  own  laudation,  "  that  he  is  no  way  dastardly 
at  the  pen." 

The  Gladiolus  ;  ils  History,  Cultivation,  and  Exhibi- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  books  in  its  way  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  for  a  long  time.  This  treatise  is  divided 
into  six  chapters— the  history,  culture,  instructions  for 
exhibition,  the  disease,  character  of  a  good  Gladiolus, 
and,  finally,  choice  of  sorts,  each  chapter  giving  in  a 
simple  form  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information, 
with  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  we  are  disposed  to 
agree.  We  shall  touch  each  chapter  in  the  order 
named,  and  briefly  notice  any  points  which  seem  to 
call  for  special  attention.  First,  as  to  its  history.  We 
find  that  the  Gladiolus  was  little  known  or  thought  of 
some  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  ;  but  since  then  it  must 
have  made  marvellous  progress  to  have  attained  to  its 
present  place  of  high  favour  and  splendid  finish  ;  the 
latter  mainly  due  to  M.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  Messrs.  Kclway,  of  Langport, 
Somerset.  Messrs.  Kelway  paid  us  two  visits  last 
autumn,  and  swept  away  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  first 
prizes  on  each  occasion,  with  little  or  no  opposition, 
the  year  1872  having  proved  the  most  disastrous  we 
have  had  within  memory  for  all  florists'  flowers,  but  more 
particularly  the  Gladiolus.  Our  own  case  will  be  a  fair 
example  for  the  growers  and  exhibitors  about  Dublin. 
Though  generally  a  large  and  fairly  successful  exhibitor 
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— having  taken  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  36  in  1S71, 
last  season  I  did  not  cut  a  single  spike,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  my  stock  of  bulbs  has  taken  up 
healthier  and  better  than  it  ever  did  before,  which 
tends  to  confirm  an  idea  I  formed  some  years  ago,  that 
many  bulbs  are  lost  owing  to  the  shock  caused  by  the 
cutting  of  the  spike  in  its  full  flow  of  health  and 
strength.  Messrs.  Kelway's  flowers  were  much  ad- 
mired, but  when  compared  with  those  of  M.  Souchet, 
they  display  a  want  of  distinctness  which  the  French 
gems  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  just  as  one  may 
say  French  millinery  excels  the  best  efforts  of  our 
native  artistes,  though  the  material  of  the  one  may  be 
quite  as  good  as  of  the  other.  Apropos  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Gladiolus,  our  friend  tells  us  of  a 
society  of  social  florists  at  whose  meetings  this  topic 
was  started  whenever  the  conversation  flagged  :  the 
society  alluded  to  existed  in  this  city,  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  memberdom  for  some  12  years,  until  the 
removal  from  amongst  us  of  a  few  of  our  best  spirits 
caused  a  final  break  up. 

Chapter  2  :  Culture,  deals  with  the  various  modes  of 
practice  which  have  been  tried  for  years,  and  finally, 
and  I  think  judiciously,  recommends  moderation  in  the 
use  of  stimulants.  I  have  tried  as  many  experiments 
as  most  growers,  and  my  present  belief  is  that  fresh 
friable  loam  from  an  old  bank,  three  parts,  and  well 
rotted  cowdung  one  part,  will  grow  as  good  healthy 
bulbs  and  give  as  fine  spikes  as  can  be  wished  for,  with 
just  a  little  sand  and  charcoal  round  the  bulbs,  as 
advised  by  "D."  Allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of 
operation  of  Mr.  Banks,  which  is  quite  new  to  me, 
the  dividing  a  bulb  of  a  scarce  variety  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  planting  the  two  pieces,  taking  care  that 
there  is  a  crown  to  each.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
plan  should  not  succeed,  and  I  shall  try  it  this  season 
with  a  few  of  the  common  sorts.  The  method  of 
planting  is,  I  think  good,  for  a  large  stock  ;  it  is  in  long 
rows — the  entire  lot  of  each  sort  one  after  the  other, 
until  all  are  disposed  of;  then  commencing  with 
another  sort,  and  so  on  to  the  finish.  I  greatly  prefer 
planting,  all  the  best  kinds  at  least,  as  we  do  Tulips, 
the  rows  five  across  in  place  of  seven  ;  the  first  and 
fifth  alike,  the  second  and  fourth  ditto,  and  the  centre 
spike  a  tall  dashing  vigorous  fellow,  by  which  arrange- 
ment, if  the  colours  are  well  disposed,  a  splendid  effect 
is  produced.  The  method  of  supporting  the  spikes  by 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  spikes  between  them,  and  weaving  list  or  trim- 
mings of  drugget  from  end  to  end,  is  very  good.  I 
remember  our  friend  "D."  was  much  pleased  with  this 
idea  of  mine,  when  I  showed  it  him  in  operation  in  my 
garden  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  ;  I  did  not  mind 
taking  out  a  patent.  The  subject  of  shading  is 
approached  cautiously,  and  some  elaborate  contrivances 
are  recommended.  On  this  I  differ  in  toto  with  "  D." 
I  believe  the  Gladiolus  requires  a  hot  sun  to  bring  out 
its  glorious  tints  in  perfection,  and  if  the  spike  be 
securely  staked  it  will  bear  sun  and  rain  and  storm 
without  injury,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  spikes  which 
have  been  carefully  shaded,  have  on  the  exhibition 
table  a  pale  washy  appearance,  compared  with  those 
which  have  had  full  exposure.  There  are  many  useful 
hints  on  the  culture  of  offsets,  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  bulbs,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  best  advice  in  a  general  way.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  greatly  simplified  by  parties  keeping  as  I  do, 
and  as  I  recommend  all  other  growers  to  do,  boxes  for 
the  bulbs  to  suit  the  best  beds,  like  Tulip  boxes  on  a 
large  scale,  but  with  five  compartments  only  in  width. 
The  task  of  taking  up  can  then  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning,  and  finished  right  off  in  a  moderate  time. 
An  odd  bulb  will  be  rather  green,  and  another  over 
ripe,  but  the  plan  is  better  in  the  main,  and  far  less 
liable  to  mistakes  than  the  taking  up  of  odd  bulbs  at 
intervals  as  they  seem  to  ripen.  I  place  the  boxes  with 
the  bulbs  in  them  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  all  the  air 
possible  on  fine  days,  and  after  about  three  weeks  store 
them  away  with  the  Tulips  in  the  fruit-room. 

Chapter  3  is  devoted  to  exhibition,  and  gives  some 
good  advice  as  to  the  showing  of  the  spikes  in  a  proper 
manner.  This  I  shall  not  further  allude  to,  as  it  pos- 
sesses interest  for  exhibitors  only,  who  should  each  and 
all  be  masters  of  a  copy  of  this  book.  Chapter  4. 
Disease.  "Is  there  anything  new  on  the  very  vexed 
question  ?"  Our  author  thinks  not,  and  goes  carefully 
into  the  various  phases  of  blight,  as  we  have  known  it 
since  we  have  known  the  flower,  and  winds  up  by 
candidly  stating  that  "he  has  really  nothing  to  pro- 
pose." In  this  I  entirely  agree.  I  have  grown 
largely  for  some  15  years,  raising  seedlings  in  quanti- 
ties, and  keeping  five  best  beds  of  100  bulbs  each 
always  going.  Now,  some  sorts  are  very  healthy  and 
increase  freely,  while  others  are  very  tender  and 
difficult  to  keep ;  but  to  sustain  my  five  best  beds  in 
full  swing  I  am  compelled  annually  to  add  100  bulbs 
to  them,  thus  showing  a  constant  steady  loss  of  about 
one-fifth.  It  would  be  well  if  all  growers  were  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  this,  and  then  we  should,  perhaps, 
grumble  a  little  less  than  we  do.  Our  friend  "  D.,"  in 
alluding  to  me,  is  slightly  in  error  in  stating  that  I  had 
given  up  the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus,  owing  to  my 
severe  losses.  This  I  never  did,  or  intended  to  do, 
but  prior  to  the  planting  time  for  the  past  year  I 
expressed  my  intention  of  refraining  from  making  my 
annual  purchase  of  about  100  bulbs,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  getting  forward  my  own  seedlings,  and  of 
investing  my  money  for  one  year  in  the  new  Lilies  from 


Japan  and  other  quarters,  as  Mr.  Stevens  would  say. 
When  I  mentioned  this  intention  of  mine  in  a  paper 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  early  last  year,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  "  D.,  Deal,"  expressed  his  regret  at 
my  giving  up,  as  he  thought,  and  added  his  opinion 
(which  has  been  fully  borne  out)  that  I  would  find  the 
new  Lilies  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Gladiolus  ;  so  here 
I  am  again,  as  hard  at  my  old  favourites  as  ever,  and 
as  sanguine  as  if  I  had  never  lost  a  bulb. 

Chapter  5  :  Character  of  a  good  Gladiolus.  Here 
we  have  the  ideas  of  one  of  our  best  judges,  on  the 
various  points  which  go  to  make  a  first-rate  flower, 
and  we  do  not  seek  for  a  higher  opinion.  The 
only  proper  treatment  for  winged  flowers  and  poor 
thin  spikes  is  to  improve  them  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  is  being  steadily  done.  A  well-grown 
spike  at  its  best  should  show  from  eight  to  twelve 
flowers  all  open  together,  and  in  good  condition. 

Chapter  6  :  Choice  of  roots.  Here  we  have  three 
lists  of  French  varieties  solely,  each  rather  too  meagre 
in  its  class,  as  many  fine,  well-known  old  and  new 
varieties  are  absent,  and,  moreover,  I  think  the  prices 
named  are  higher  than  there  is  any  occasion  for.  Any 
grower  disposed  to  go  in  for  100  bulbs  or  so,  can  obtain 
them  on  far  better  terms,  very  probably  even  from  the 
firm  whose  name  is  quoted. 

Planting  time  is  given  at  from  March  2  to  April  10  ; 
in  Ireland,  I  think,  we  would  say  from  about  March  1 
to  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  in  reference  to  this  interesting 
and  comprehensive  little  book.  The  author  has  per- 
formed the  task  he  took  in  hand  with  the  ability  and 
thoroughness  which  all  who  know  him  would  have 
expected  from  him. 

I  would  say  to  all  good  florists — Go  :  spend  a  shil- 
ling, and  read  and  practise  all  that  is  set  down  for  your 
instruction  ;  and  I  would  say  to  the  author — Give  us, 
once  a  year  at  least,  a  similar  shilling  book  on  some 
favourite  florist's  flower.  J.  F.  £.,  Dublin,  March  31. 


- — -  Of  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,  by  Robert 
Warren,  F.R.H.S.  (London:  Reeve),  the  loth  Part 
has  recently  been  issued.  The  subjects  figured  are 
Dendrobium  Jenkinsii,  Lselia  elegans  Wolstenholmia;, 
and  Cypripedium  villosum,  all  of  which  are  admirably 
pourtrayed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  grand  a  book, 
devoted  to  the  pictorial  representation  of  some  of  the 
gems  amongst  Orchidaceous  plants,  should  be  issued 
at  such  infrequent  intervals  and  in  so  erratic  a  way. 
We  welcome  it  whenever  it  appears,  but  the  intervals 
between  the  issue  of  succeeding  numbers  is  often  so 
long  as  to  diminish  by  lapse  of  continuity  the  interest 
which  would  naturally  be  felt  in  so  important  a  publi- 
cation relating  to  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  ever 
popular  races  of  plants.  The  text,  as  we  have  on  former 
occasions  explained,  is  devoted  to  a  familiar  description 
of  the  plants  and  their  history,  in  which  Mr.  Williams' 
excellent  and  trustworthy  cultural  directions  are  worked 
up.  The  size  of  the  plates  (large  folio)  gives  Mr. 
Fitch  ample  space  to  display  to  advantage  the  beauties 
of  the  subjects  selected  for  portraiture,  which  are  some 
of  the  more  striking  members  of  the  Orchid  family. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  Aprils. — A  special  general 
meeting  was  held  at  half-past  2,  and  another  at  3  o'clock, 
The  objects  of  the  two  meetings  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  opening  statement  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade.  There  was  a 
good  but  not  crowded  attendance,  and  the  exhibitions 
of  personal  feeling,  lively  debate,  and  occasional  departure 
from  order,  which  have  characterised  the  recent  general 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  by  no  means  wanting. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  said  :  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  would  ask  your  permission  to  move  that  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill  take  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  my  weak  voice  unfits  me  for  the  office  of  your  Chair- 
man. This  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  A.  Churchill  took 
the  chair. 

The  notice  of  the  first  meeting  for  2.30,  as  published  in 
the  Times,  was  read  by  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  Chairman 
called  upon  some  gentleman  representing  the  requisi- 
tionists  to  take  action. 

Sir  A.  Slade  then  rose  and  said  :  As  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  commits  other  gentlemen  to  it,  I  have  put  it 
in  writing,  It  is  short,  and  explains  to  you  the  reasons  why 
this  meeting  was  summoned.  I  shall  now  beg  to  read  it 
to  the  meeting:— "On  behalf  of  those  who  summoned 
this  meeting  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  explanation  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  call  this  meeting  half-an- 
hour  before  another  one  is  called.  You  will  remember 
that  at  the  last  meeting  on  March  26,  a  bye-law  made  by 
the  Council  was  confirmed  by  us — by  which  the  Council 
were  empowered  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body  between 
two  annual  meetings,  provided  it  was  less  than  half  their 
number,  and  the  Fellows  in  general  meeting  were  em- 
powered to  fillup  the  vacancies  if  thenumber  of  the  Council 
resigning  was  more  than  half.  You  will  also  remember 
that  the  Council  assured  us  that  this  bye-law  was  framed 
under  proper  legal  advice.  I  will  now  read  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  legal  advice  under  which  the  Council  framed  this 
bye-law.     Counsel  says  :— 

"  'The  82d  bye-law  as  it  stands  prevents  the  Council 
from  effectually  resigning  as  a  body  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society.  But  that  bye-law  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  repealed,  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  one, 
which  will  enable  the  Council  to  retire  as  desired.  For 
this  purpose  the  existing  Council  should  frame  a  bye-law 
repealing  the  present  bye-law  No.  82,  and  substituting  for 
it  a  bye-law  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  Council 
may  resign  their  seats  by  sending  a  written  notice  to  that 


effect  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  every 
vacancy  in  the  Council  by  resignation  under  this  bye-law 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  other  members  of  the  Council  if 
less  than  half  of  them  resign  at  any  time,  and  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  at  a  general  meeting  if  the  members 
of  the  Council  resigning  are  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  body.  And  the  bye-law  should  go  on  to  say  if  half 
or  more  of  the  members  resign  at  one  time,  a  general 
meeting  of  Fellows  shall  be  called  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  to  supply  the  places  of  the  resigning  members  of 
Council,  and  that  until  such  meeting  shall  be  held  the 
resigning  members  shall  continue  members  of  the  Council, 
and  be  capable  of  acting  as  such.  When  the  Council 
have  made  this  bye-law,  they  should  convene  a  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  to  confirm  it  (see  bye-law  127).  After  that  is 
done  the  present  Council  should  send  in  their  resigna- 
tions, and  then  a  fresh  general  meeting  should  be 
called  to  supply  their  places.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
my  way  to  dispense  with  two  meetings.  A  new 
bye-law  must  be  duly  made  before  it  can  be  acted  upon. 
The  course  I  have  recommended  is,  in  my  opinion, 
warranted  by  the  Charter,  for,  although  the  Charter  only 
expressly  authorises  changes  in  the  Council  (except  casual 
vacancies)  to  be  made  at  the  annual  February  meeting, 
the  Charter  docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  preclude  the  making 
of  such  a  bye-law  as  I  have  suggested,  nor  would  such  a 
bye-law  be,  in  my  opinion,  held  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Charter. 

(Signed)  •  Nathaniel  Lindlev, 

'Feb.  27,  1873.  6,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn.' 

Now "  (continued  Sir  A.  Slade)  "  immediately  after 
that  meeting  we  were  informed  that  the  legality  of  the 
bye-law  was  questioned  by  the  Exhibition  Commissioners, 
and  that  they  had  obtained  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor- 
General  "[given  in  our  columns  at  p.  431].  "We  were  also 
informed  that  this  opinion  had  been  communicated  officially 
to  our  Council  previous  to  the  meeting  of  March  26,  at 
which  this  bye-law  of  disputed  legality  was  confirmed. 
We  at  once  saw  it  would  be  a  safe  course  to  get  the  new 
members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  old  Council, 
instead  of  under  the  new  bye-law,  and  we  accordingly 
summoned  this  meeting  to  recommend  new  members  of 
Council,  in  the  hope  that  our  present  Council  would, 
rather  than  commit  the  Society  to  a  proceeding  of  dis- 
puted legality,  accept  the  members  we  should  recommend, 
and  elect  them  on  the  Council.  Since  calling  this  meet- 
ing, we  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Council  : — 

'  17,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington, 
1  April  2,  1873. 
'Gentlemen, — You  are  aware  that  a  meeting  has  been 
called  for  next  Friday  at  half- past  2,  to  submit  a  list  of 
Council  to  you,  whom  you  will  be  requested  by  the 
practice  of  resigning  'in  sections,'  to  nominate  as  your 
successors.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  and 
those,  through  me,  who  have  deputed  me  to  write  this 
letter,  whether  you  will  act  on  that  resolution  of  the  meeting 
if  it  is  carried?  By  doing  so,  you  will  make  the  position 
of  the  new  Council  one  which  all  parties  must  consider 
unimpeachable.  If  you  will  not  do  this,  and  the  new 
Council  is  elected  at  the  3  o'clock  meeting,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  position  of  the  new  Council  will  be  also 
unimpeachable,  but  in  view  of  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Solicitor-General  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and 
communicated  to  you,  the  former  is  by  far  the  wisest  [plan]. 
If,  however,  you  choose  the  second  plan,  we  will  act  upon 
it,  under  protest  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  you. 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  an  answer  to  this  note,  and 
at  any  rate  be  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question  at  the 
meeting  on  Friday? 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

(Signed)  '  W.  A.  Lindsay.' 

To  that  letter  we  have  received  the  following  answer  : — 

'  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  S.W., 
"  'April  2,  1873. 

'  Extract  from  minutes  of  Council,  April  2,  1873  : — 

'  Resolved  that  the  following   resolution    be  sent   in 
answer  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay's  letter  : — 

'The  Council  having  read  and  considered  the  letter 
referred  to  above,  it  appears  that,  as  matters  now  stand, 
the  Council  cannot  really  interfere  except  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  as  per  the  new  bye-law,  and  they  must 
therefore  leave  to  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  party  the  responsi- 
bility of  adopting  such  course  as  they  may  think  right.' 
'True  copy.  '  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 

'  Chairman.'  " 
On  behalf  of  those  for  whom  I  speak  (continued  Sir  A. 
Slade),  all  that  remains  for  this  meeting  to  do  is  to  recom- 
mend new  members  of  Council,  and  throw  upon  the  pre- 
sent Council  the  responsibility  of  any  future  complications. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  will  propose  to  you  a  list  of  new 
Council.  I  will  read  to  you  1$  names  [one  of  the  15,  Mr. 
A.  Murray,  being  absent  from  this  country,  his  resig- 
nation could  not  be  obtained].  Sir  A.  Slade  then 
submitted  the  14  names,  as  follows  :— Duke  of  Buccleuch 
K.G.  ;  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  H.S.H.  Duke  of  Teck, 
Viscount  Bury,  M.P. ;  Lord  Londesborough,  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart.  ;  Hon.  R.  W. 
Chetwynd,  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P.  ;  W.  A.  Lindsay, 
Esq.  ;  R.  Warner,  Esq.  ;  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.  ;  Alfred 
Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  Henry  Little,  Esq.  Sir  Alfred  added 
that  he  and  his  friends,  in  making  this  selection,  had  acted 
in  harmony  with  the  Horticultural  Defence  Committee. 
The  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  would  have  five  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  interests  of  horticulture,  pure  and 
simple,  five  others. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  (It  being  then  six  minutes  to 
3  o'clock)  said  : — This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  formal 
motion.  If  we  wait  for  six  minutes  the  resolution  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  we  must  then  go  on  to  elect  a  new 
Council.  The  Council  having  refused  to  do  what  we 
asked,  I  am  of  opinion  we  are  acting  perfectly  right  in 
proceeding  to  election  at  3  o'clock.  We  are  acting  per- 
fectly safely,  and  I  hope  the  meeting  will  support  us. 

Mr.  Haughton  said  lie  apprehended  the  Society  was 
being  placed  in  a  very  serious  and  embarrassing  position 
by  the  action  taken  by  the  party  opposite.  He  enter- 
tained the  very  highest  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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Lindley,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not  think  a  society  like 
the  Horticultural  Society  ought  to  act  upon  mere  hap- 
hazard, without  the  assurance  of  perfect  safety,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  the  new  Council,  who  would  elect  themselves, 
if  they  had  a  majority  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  which 
he  hoped  they  had  not.  He  repeated  it,  because  as 
they  were  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  Society,  and 
having  by  their  vote  prevented  us  from  asking  the  vote  of 
the  Society  at  large,  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  if  the 
present  Council  had  the  advantage  of  vote  by  proxy,  they 
would  have  had  an  overwhelming  majority  with  which  to 
crush  the  opposite  party.  Yes,  that  he  believed  the 
opposite  party  believed,  because  if  they  had  not  been 
afraid  of  vote  by  proxy  they  would  have  supported  it  with 
all  their  might.  But  they  managed  to  defeat  that  vote  by 
just  19  votes,  and 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  :  Proxies. 

Mr.  Haughton  :  If  we  had  had  more  proxies  you  would 
have  been  nowhere.  Now,  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  elect  a  new  Council,  they  were  asked  to  do  it  in  a  hap- 
hazard way.  He  took  it  to  be  a  highly  dangerous  thing 
to  turn  out  a  whole  governing  body  of  men  at  once,  and 
put  in  their  stead  gentlemen  of  no  experience— gentlemen 
who,  indeed,  were  great  in  promises,  but  who  had  not 
brought  forward  a  single  fact  or  statement  to  prove  their 
views  of  the  past  or  to  give  earnest  of  what  they  would  in 
the  future  put  into  practice.  When  any  speaker  dared  to 
express  what  he  thought,  and  it  was  displeasing  to  the 
other  side,  an  attempt  was  made  to  howl  him  down.  He 
asked  was  that  the  way  in  which  the  Society  was  to  be 
conducted?  He  asked  whether  one  speaker  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  as  much  courtesy  as  another? 

A  Fellow  observed  that  the  speaker  was  using 
language  which  was  offensive. 

Mr.  Haughton  :  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  I  think  this  Society  ought  not  to  run  the  great  risk  of 
electing  a  Council  under  whose  management  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  may  be  illegal.  We  ought  not  to 
make  a  change  in  our  government  which  may  be  opposed 
in  a  Chancery  suit,  or  elect  a  Council  which  may  be 
restrained  from  transacting  any  of  our  business.  If  that 
were  so,  what  would  be  the  position  of  ourselves  or  of  the 
Society?  We  of  course  could  not  resort  to  the  old 
Council,  which  would  have  been  turned  out,  and  the  new 
Council  would  be  unable  to  act.  Affairs  would  be  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  we  should  have  ruin  staring  us  in  the 
face.  That  is  not  a  position  any  party  has  aright  to  drive 
us  into.  It  is  really  a  most  daring  thing  to  say  that,  after 
heaping  insult  upon  the  Council,  they  should  endeavour 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  all  this  upon  their  shoulders, 
You  first  abuse  other  people,  and  then  say  to  them,  "Come 
and  help  us  ;  we  cannot  get  on  at  all  without  your 
assistance."  Oh,  yes— you  say,  "We  don't  say  we  are 
willing  to  take  your  assistance  if  you  aid  us  ;  you  have 
proved  yourselves  unfit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  but  help  us  you  must."  Now  these  two  propo- 
sitions are  absurd.  I  think,  my  lord,  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  go  any  further.  We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  not 
to  destroy,  by  a  rash  vote,  the  interests  of  this  Society. 
The  business  of  the  first  meeting  is  over,  and  the  question 
is  whether  you  will  elect  Sir  Alfred  Slade's  party,'  or  re- 
elect the  old  Council. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  the  hon.  baronet  had 
stated  correctly  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place,  but  he  {the  Chairman)  protested  against  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  resting  upon  the  present 
Council.  The  Council  proposed  an  amendment  of  the  bye- 
laws,  and  it  was  passed,  and  if  hon.  gentlemen  chose  to 
act  upon  it  'the  responsibility  rested  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  the  Council.  Therefore,  if  gentlemen  chose  to  call 
that  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
certain  names  to  the  Council,  the  responsibility  of  the  act 
rested  upon  those  gentlemen.  If  the  Council  declined 
the  nomination,  and  these  gentlemen  proceeded  to  act  at 
the  second  meeting,  that  would  be  also  on  their  own 
responsibility.  It  was  now,  he  supposed,  understood  that 
they  should  go  on  to  the  second  meeting,  which  had  been 
summoned. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked  the  Chairman  if  he  would  take  the 
resolution  that  the  gentlemen  named  should  be  members 
of  the  new  Council  ? 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  all  those  gentlemen  had 
given  their  consent? 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  That  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Well,  but  some  of  them  have  actually 
given  in  their  resignations — for  instance,  we  have  got  the 
resignations  of  the  Duke  of  Euccleuch,  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Duke  of  Teck,  and  Lord  Londesborough. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  We  want  to  show  our  confidence  in 
them  by  asking  them  to  go  upon  the  new  Council. 

Mr.  Pownall  remarked  that  before  they  could  carry 
any  resolution  such  as  that  before  the  chair,  they  must 
have  the  official  resignations  of  the  present  Council. 

Mr.  Redman  wished  to  say  that  he  had  taken  great 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  had  sympathised  with  the 
opposition  up  to  the  present  time,  but  he  entertained  very 
grave  doubts  whether  they  were  not  being  placed  in  a 
state  of  great  uncertainty  and  difficulty.  Looking  to  the 
Charter,  he  found  they  were  not  in  the  position  of  a  self- 
incorporated  body,  but  were  a  society  acting  under  a 
Royal  Charter.  The  language  of  the  10th  section  of  the 
Charter  distinctly  expressed  the  way  in  which  the  Council 
was  to  be  elected.  In  February  last,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Fellows  were  placed  in  such  a  position  by  the 
action  of  the  Council,  that  a  general  spirit  of  discontent 
was  produced,  especially  through  certain  language  in  the 
report,  at  which  he  was  surprised,  and  hence  a  strong 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Council  was  raised.  Coupled 
with  that  came  the  letter  of  General  Scott,  proposing 
certain  financial  conditions,  ending  with  the  extraordinary 
clause  No.  10,  which  made  the  arrangements  perpetual  as 
regarded  the  Society,  but  terminable  as  regarded  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  1851.  It  must  indeed  have 
jeeded  all  the  bravery  and  pluck  of  a  British  field  officer 
♦oattach  his  signature  to  such  a  document.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether,  looking  at  the  language  of  the 
10th  section  of  the  Charter,  the  Council  themselves  had 
the  power — whether  the  Fellows  themselves  had  the 
power,  or  whether  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  combined 


had  the  power  to  enact  a  bye-law  which  should  over-ride 
the  10th  section  of  the  Royal  Charter.  He  felt,  notwith- 
standing the  legal  opinions,  that  it  was  a  very  grave 
question. 

Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  3  o'clock  meeting  should  be  opened  ;  and  he 
suggested  to  Sir  Alfred  Slade  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  the  Council,  no  doubt,  would 
resign,  and  then  Sir  Alfred  Slade  could  properly  bring 
forward  his  motion. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  But  after  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Council  here  to-day 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  have  expressed  no 
opinion  at  all.  The  responsibility  of  the  whole  thing  rests 
upon  your  shoulders.  What  Council  is  to  elect  your 
nominees?  Is  it  to  be  done  at  the  3  o'clock  meeting? 
What  Council  is  to  do  it  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  The  present  Council. 

The  Chairman  :  That  will  be  a  Council  not  in  exist- 
ence. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  You  are  in  existence  until  this  meeting 
is  held  and  concluded. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  have  all  along  held  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  resignation  "  by  sections."  We 
have  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  bye- 
laws.  We  act  as  a  whole— we  retire  as  a  whole — not  by 
sections. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  thought  the  motion  of  Sir  A.  Slade 
now  unnecessary.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  entirely  upon 
the  Council  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman  :  We  repudiate  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Does  the  honourable  baronet  press  this 
motion,  or  does  he  not  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  No — I  do  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Pownall  said  that  if  the  Council  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  resign  as  a  body,  then  he  apprehended 
that  according  to  courtesy  as  well  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society  it  was  due  to  the  meeting  that  the  Council  should 
state  the  fact,  and  that  their  resignations  should  be  accepted 
by  the  meeting.  When  that  was  done  then  it  would  be 
for  the  meeting  to  appoint  and  not  recommend  a  new 
Council.  That  was  the  position  in  which  they  stood. 
Had  they  a  Council  to  go  on  with  the  business  or  not  ? 
He  should  like  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman  :  the  Charter  provides  that  the 
Society  shall  have  a  President  and  Council.  When  our 
resignations  are  in  your  hands  there  must  be  an  election, 
therefore  the  election  of  a  new  Council  must  be  the 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  the  old  one  ;  there  must 
not  be  a  hiatus  of  even  five  minutes  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  Council. 

Mr.  Pownall  :  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Council  have  any  objection  to  tell  us  whether  they  have 
resigned  ? 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  We  have  sent  in  our  resigna- 
tions. 

A  Fellow  asked,  What  is  the  question  before  us? 

The  Chairman  :  Whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  names  proposed  as  our  successors.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  in  the  nomination  of 
any  particular  party.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  say  there 
are  gentlemen  on  the  list  who  are  honourable  men,  and 
who  would  be  most  useful  to  the  Council,  but  their  names 
are  put  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  accept  them  ; 
that  is  just  how  we  stand. 

Lord  Strathmore  said  he  was  in  a  position  to  say 
Sir  Alfred  Slade  withdrew  the  resolution,  as  the  question 
had  got  a  plain  answer. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  proceed  now  to  the  second 
meeting.  I  think  it  is  better  before  we  proceed  that  you 
should  hear  a  letter  read  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Lindsay  asked  would  it  not  be  better  first  to  read 
the  resignation  of  the  Council,  as  the  meeting  ought  to  be 
officially  informed  of  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Well,  I  can  officially  inform  you  we 
have  sent  in  our  written  resignations — that  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  was  sent  by  telegraph,  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Duke  of  Teck  have  written  their  resignations — in  fact 
every  member  except  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  on  the  high 
seas  at  present. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  You  have  not  resigned  as  a  body, 
however. 

The  Chairman  ;  As  yet  we  are  hanging  together  to 
enable  you  to  elect  a  new  Council. 

Mr.  Richards  (Assistant-Secretary)  read  the  letter  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  was  to  the  following  effect  ; — 

"  Upper  Kensington  Gore,  London,  W.,  February  20. 

"Sir,— The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  having  been  informed  that  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  February  1 1  propose  to  resign,  and  that  a  new 
Council  may  be  elected  in  their  place,  I  am  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Council  being  consti- 
tuted legally  according  to  the  Charter  and  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Society.  The  Committee  of  Management,  desirous 
to  advise  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  whether  a  Council 
not  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  is  legally  constituted, 
and  can  enter  into  business  relations  with  them,  have  sub- 
mitted this  question  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law.  Until  such  opinion  is  received  they  can  only 
recognise  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  found  that  any  new  Council  not  elected  at  such 
meeting  has  a  legal  existence  under  the  Charter  and  the 
bye-laws,  the  Committee  of  Management  will  readily  co- 
operate with  such  new  Council  for  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  of  the  visitors  to  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)      "Henry  Y.  D.  Scott,  Major-Gen.,  Sec. 
"James  Richards,  Esq.,  Assistant-Secretary, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington." 
The  Chairman  read  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  above  alluded  to,  and  said  it  threw  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  now  being 
taken.  Mr.  Lindley  s  opinion  was  that  the  matter  could 
be  properly  carried  out  by  the  agency  of  a  bye-law,  but 


the  Solicitor-General,  whose  official  position  placed  him 
above  the  other  learned  counsel,  believed  that  the  election 
of  a  new  Council  would  be  illegal.  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Commissioners  would  recognise  the  new 
Council,  and  if  they  did  not  look  sharp  it  was  possible 
they  might  find  themselves  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  honourable  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Why  else  should  they,  after  passing  a 
bye-law  and  signing  a  requisition  for  a  3  o'clock  meeting, 
come  and  mention  a  motive  for  calling  the  first  meeting 
at  half-past  2,  in  order  to  recommend  certain  names  to  the 
Council,  and  to  ask  the  Council  to  retire  by  sections. 
That  the  Council  refused  to  do.  If  they  were  to  have 
gone  out  by  sections,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  the  passing  of  the  bye-law,  which  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  passed  to  enable  the  Fellows  to  elect  their  Council  as 
a  whole.  He  thought  the  gentlemen  who  were  acting  in 
this  matter  were  getting  the  Society  into  hot  water.  They 
had  rejected  proposals  which  would  have  financially  im- 
proved the  Society.  That  was  the  question.  When  the 
Commissioners  adverted  to  the  agreement  between  the 
Society  and  themselves  in  1871  to  admit  the  public  to  the 

gardens  free  of  any  payment 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Not  free  from  any  payment. 
The  Chairman  :  I  maintain  there  is  no  conditional 
payment  for  admission  to  the  gardens.  Admission  to 
the  Exhibition  means  admission  to  your  gardens  free  ;  and 
the  Commissioners  would  give  to  the  Council  half  their 
receipts.  They  did  not  calculate  that  in  the  present  year 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  would  be  taken.  The 
Council  must  leave  to  those  present  the  responsibility  of 
electing  a  new  Council.  The  Council  appeared  there 
simply  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  meeting.  They  were 
not  called  upon  to  sit  there  at  all— they  came  there  to 
keep  themselves  free  from  any  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  said  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
Charter  by  which  in  cases  of  dispute  the  Attorney-General 
could  appoint  an  arbitrator,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
Chancery  suit  entangling  them. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Godson  is  quite  right,  but  I 
believe,  if  you  do  not  get  into  Chancery,  you  will  get  into 
the  law  courts  in  some  way  or  other. 

Viscount  Bury,  M.  P.,  in  the  course  of  some  observations, 
said  that  his  noble  friend  had  shadowed  forth  a  great 
many  threats  as  to  the  result  to  the  Society  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. His  noble  friend  had  entered  into  a  few  details 
which  seemed  very  alarming  ;  but  these  details  had  been 
looked  into,  and  no  importance  was  attached  to  the 
threats  or  bugbears  his  noble  friend  had  held  before  the 
meeting.  If  his  noble  friend  was  right,  the  Society  would 
get  into  Chancery  proceedings,  but  it  was  open  to  his 
noble  friend  and  those  around  him  to  keep  it  out  of 
Chancery.  They  chose,  however,  to  throw  tne  responsi- 
bility of  electing  a  new  Council  upon  him  and  his  friends, 
and  to  adopt  a  course  which  might  involve  the  Society  in 
Chancery  proceedings,  and  entirely  destroy  the  Society, 
and  yet  his  noble  friend  had  actually  the  courage  to  call 
that  loyalty  to  the  Society.  He  saw  no  loyalty  in  that. 
He  should,  however,  suggest  that  the  Council  consult — 
and  he  did  not  say  it  in  an  offensive  sense— their  own 
dignity,  and  enable  us  to  avoid  any  risk  or  chance  of 
illegal  proceedings.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  very 
much  chance  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  and  his  friends  were 
quite  willing  to  accept  any  liability  or  responsibility,  or  to 
assure  the  Council  it  was  non-existent.  Let  his  noble 
friend  adopt  a  straightforward  and — he  did  not  mean  it 
offensively — a  rational  course  ;  and  do  his  best  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  having  a 
Council  approved  by  the  Fellows  elected  at  the  present 
meeting. 
Mr.  P.  Barr  :  Approved  by  one  side  of  the  house  only. 
Viscount  Bury  :  No.  At  three  successive  meetings 
large  majorities  decided  in  favour  of  our  section  of  the 
Society.  They  decided  in  favour  of  those  whom  my  noble 
friend  calls  noisy  agitators.  He  called  upon  his  noble 
friend  to  put  the  requisition  as  to  the  election  of  a  Council 
to  the  meeting.  Knot,  he  (Viscount  Bury)  should  move 
that  the  resignation  of  the  Council  be  accepted,  and  then 
the  meeting  would  be  in  order  in  discussing  an  actual 
motion  for  election.  Then  it  would  be  open  to  his  noblQ 
friend  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  they  relieve 
his  (Lord  Bury's)  party  from  the  responsibility  which 
they  themselves  believe  to  exist,  but  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  exist.  The  meeting  would  then  elect  their 
successors,  and  not  be  forced  to  do  so.  They  wished  to 
treat  the  whole  Council  with  the  greatest  possible  respect, 
and  he  was  sure  for  every  member  of  the  Council,  indi- 
vidually, they  entertained  the  highest  respect,  but  they 
did  not  think  the  course  recommended  by  the  Council 
was  a  good  one,  or  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  or  calculated  to  improve  its  financial  relations 
with  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
They  disagreed  with  the  action  of  the  Council ;  and 
surely,  when  the  latter  were  outvoted,  and  there  was  a 
majority  of  the  Society  against  them,  their  course 
appeared  to  him  perfectly  clear,  and  that  course  was 
resignation. 

The  Chairman  :  We  retire  from  the  Council  as  a 
whole. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  feel  bound  to  make  some  remarks  on 
Lord  Bury's  speech,  and  upon  that  of  the  noble  Chair- 
man. The  Chairman  has  fallen  into  many  inaccuracies  ; 
for  instance,  he  said  that  after  the  meeting  of  March  26, 
we  called  a  meeting  for  this  day  at  3  o'clock,  and  after  a 
few  days'  consideration  called  another  meeting  for  half- 
past  2  o'clock.  Now,  I  am  surprised  that  the  noble 
Chairman  should  say  that  after  the  explanations  given  by 
me  at  the  first  meeting  to-day.  It  is  not  because  we 
acted  in  a  hurry  that  the  meeting  was  called,  but  it  was 
because  the  Solicitor-General  had  given  an  opinion  advei  ■ 
to  the  legality  of  the  bye-law.  The  noble  Chairman  had  that 
official  letter  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  kept  it  back  from  the  meeting,  and  actually  allowed 
the  meeting  to  pass  a  bye-law  when  he  knew  the  legality 
of  it  was  disputed.  Now,  so  soon  as  we  knew  that,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  call  the  Fellows  together,  and  ask 
them  whether  they  would  act  under  that  bye-law  or  not. 
Lord  Bury  now  proposed  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Council  be  accepted,  but  the  meeting  had  not  receivid 
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their  resignation  under  the  bye-law  at  all.  Both  the 
Solicitor-General  and  Mr.  Lindley  say  the  Council  could 
not  resign  without  a  bye-law,  and  I  therefore  submit  that 
Lord  Bury's  motion  cannot  be  entertained  by  this 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  say  that  we  do  not  dispute 
the  legality  of  the  bye-laws,  but  we  do  dispute  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  election,  because  the  Charter  says  the 
election  shall  take  place  in  February — that  is,  at  the 
February  meeting.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a  legal 
quibble  ;  but  still  our  legal  adviser  tells  us  we  cannot 
resign  as  a  whole,  as  Mr.  Murray  is  absent.  Then  I 
suppose  you  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  resignations  we 
have  sent  in? 

Mr.  LINDSAY :  We  have  got  your  resignations 
already. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  But  you  won't  accept  them — that's 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  We  will  receive  them  individually,  but 
not  as  a  corporate  body— that  is  our  position. 

The  Chairman  :  Well,  I  will  read  the  requisition  for 
you.  It  is  this — "To  elect  a  new  Council,  President, 
and  Treasurer."  Having  read  that,  I  ask  any  gentleman 
who  has  any  one  to  propose  to  do  so,  as  this  is  the  proper 
time. 

Lord  Strathmore  :  I  have  been  asked,  to  propose  a 
list  of  names  for  the  new  Council. 

Viscount  Bury  :  The  question  before  the  meeting  is, 
that  the  resignation  of  the  Council  be  now  accepted  by 
this  meeting. 

Mr.  Lindsay  thought  that  the  resignations  ought  to  be 
read  by  the  Assistant-Secretary. 

Viscount  Bury  :  Then  I  move  that  the  resignations  be 
read  and  accepted.  Please,  Mr.  Richards,  read  the  resig- 
nations of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Richards  then  read  the  names  of  all  members  of 
Council  who  resigned. 

Lord  Strathmore  moved  that  all  these  resignations, 
except  those  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Lord  Londesborough  be  accepted 
by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  seconded  the  motion,  with  much 
pleasure. 

Viscount  Bury  agreed  with  the  motion,  as  he  never 
intended  that  the  four  members  of  Council  referred  to 
should  have  resigned  their  office  as  members  of  Council. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

Lord  Strathmore  :  My  lord,  I  have  a  number  of 
names  to  propose,  and  think  it  better,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  at  the  two  meetings,  with  apparently  a  not  very 
amiable  feeling,  to  abstain  from  going  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  gentlemen  I  beg  to  propose  to  the  meet- 
ing. Their  names  are  as  follows  : — Viscount  Bury,  M.  P. ; 
Hon.  R.  Chetwynd.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.  ;  Sir  C.  Lind- 
say, Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Sir  A.  Slade,  Mr.  Kellock,  Mr. 
A.  Smee,  Mr.  H.  Little,  and  Mr.  R.  Warner.  In  con- 
tinuation, Lord  Strathmore  said  :  I  do  not  see  what  there 
is  to  prevent  the  Council,  if  they  have  the  interests  of  the 
Society  at  heart,  from  accepting  the  offer  made  them. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  from  a  little  temper  the  Council  has 
acted  as  they  have— because  they  did  not  like  to  have  a 
vote  of  censure  passed  upon  them.  They  have  resigned, 
however,  and  all  I  can  say  is— 

A  Fellow  :  Remember  the  old  proverb — De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum. 

Lord  Strathmore  :  Just  so.  I  shall  only  say  that 
the  proposed  Council  represents  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  If  they  be  not  elected,  the  only 
other  course  is  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  present  Council 
in  possession.  (Several  voices:  "No  more  adjourn- 
ments.") 

Sir  C.  Daubeney  seconded  the  motion  of  Lord  Strath- 
more. In  the  selection  of  the  names  he  said  the  interests 
of  horticulture  had  been  carefully  regarded. 

Major  Treyor-Clarke  rose  to  remind  the  meeting 
that  at  that  moment  the  Society  was  without  a  head. 

Sir  C.  Lindsay  denied  that.  Until  the  new  Council 
was  elected,  the  old  Council  remained  as  they  stood  at 
present. 

Mr.  Lindsay  hoped  and  believed  the  meeting  would 
support  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  submitted,  and  then 
the  other  side  could  call  a  meeting  if  they  wished,  and 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  party.  He  thought  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Council  had  moved  in  this  matter, 
and  in  which  they  and  the  noble  Chairman  had  placed 
the  interests  of  the  Horticultural  Society  behind  their  own, 
that  he  was  justified  in  supporting  the  nomination  of  the 
gentlemen  now  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Haughton,  amid  cries  of  "Chair"  and  "Order," 
said  he  had  to  move  an  amendment.  The  gentlemen 
who  wanted  to  come  into  office  asked  for  the  support  of 
the  meeting,  and  said,  "  Put  us  into  office  first,  and  then 
if  you  are  disatisfied  with  us,  put  us  out  again."  Well, 
supposing  Chancery  proceedings  were  taken.  He  should 
object  to  the  expenses  of  such  proceedings  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Council  should 
be  ascertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 
Many  of  the  Fellows,  he  believed,  shared  his  objection. 
They  were  told  the  question  could  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, but  the  paragraph  upon  which  the  remark  was 
founded  referred  to  proceedings  between  the  Society  and 
the  Commissioners,  not  to  proceedings  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  a  body  which  falsely  represented  them- 
selves to  be  the  Council  of  the  Society.  It  pained  him  to 
hear  one  remark  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  in 
which  they  were  told  the  noble  Chairman  concealed  the 
opinion  of  Sir  G.  Jessel.  He  believed  that  his  lordship 
did  refer  to  the  Solicitor-General's  opinion  ;  certainly  one 
of  the  Council  stated  such  an  opinion  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Commissioners.  His  recollection  was  clear  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  opinion  was  not  read  to  the  meeting,  but 
that  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Commissioners  had  received 
such  an  opinion  from  Sir  G.  Jessel.  That  being  the  case 
he  was  utterly  astonished  to  hear  the  imputation  with 
regard  to  concealment  thrown  out  in  the  same  reckless 
and  shameful  way  in  which  other  imputations  had  been 
cast  against  the  Council.    What  they  had  to  do  that  day 


was  to  say  whether  they  would  run  this  grave  risk.  He 
was  of  opinion  they  ought  not  to  do  so,  and  he,  therefore, 
moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  this  meeting  do  adjourn 
sine  die." 

A  FELLOW  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  :  Will  the  Council's  legal  adviser 
back  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Haughton:  I  will  substitute  the  word  "dis- 
cussion" for  "meeting." 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  better  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Haughton  :  I  shall  do  so,  but  will  meet  the 
proposition  before  the  meeting  with  a  direct  negative. 

Sir  A.  Slade  attempted  to  address  the  meeting,  but  was 
met  with  cries  of  "Spoke,"  "Divide,"  and  great  inter- 
ruption. The  hon.  baronet,  however,  obtained  a  hearing, 
and  said  :  I  occupy  the  unpleasant  position  of  being  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty,  before  I  ask  the  meeting  to  take  the  step  proposed, 
to  tell  them  what  step  they  are  really  going  to  take,  because 
I  think  some  of  the  people  in  the  room  do  not  understand 
it.  The  noble  lord  stated  the  Council  had  resigned,  and 
were  out  of  power,  but  the  bye-law  provides  them  with 
seats  until  the  general  meeting  is  held,  and  the  resigning 
members  shall  continue  as  members  of  the  Council,  and 
to  act  as  such.  That  being  the  position,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  the  meeting  elect  our  party,  without  the  Council 
stopping  them,  upon  the  Fellows  and  the  Council  rests 
the  responsibility.  The  Fellows  have  the  power  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  and  can  still  compel  the  Council,  by 
pressure,  to  elect  the  gentlemen  they  have  selected.  If 
the  Fellows  adjourned,  the  present  Council  must 
continue  to  act.  If  the  meeting  choose  to  take 
the  responsibility,  those  who  are  acting  with  me 
are  not  afraid  to  be  elected.  We  have  been 
told  that  some  terrible  things  will  occur  because 
we  have  rejected  some  disastrous  propositions  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  I  shall  tell  the  meeting— having 
the  information  from  a  private  source,  which  it  is  not 
needful  to  mention — that  if  the  new  Council  is  elected, 
the  Royal  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  submit  a 
modified  proposition  to  the  Council  which  will  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Society.  I  believe  the  Commissioners 
are  not  going  to  stand  upon  the  deed  of  1871,  which,  I 
believe,  never  had  any  legal  validity  whatever.  Let  the 
meeting  be  adjourned,  if  you  like.  If  you  wish  to  elect 
the  gentlemen  proposed,  you  are  quite  safe  in  doing  so  ; 
but  if  you  do,  you  take  upon  yourselves,  jointly  with  the 
Council,  the  responsibility  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman  (emphatically):  On  the  part  of  the 
Council,  I  entirely  repudiate  any  responsibility  whatever. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the  motion  is  pressed,  we  will 
leave  our  seats,  and  then  you  can  finish  the  meeting 
yourselves. 

This,  however,  was  not  pressed,  and  eventually  the 
motion  of  Lord  Strathmore,  nominating  the  new  members 
of  Council,  was  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  declared 
carried,  upon  a  show  of  hands,  by  a  very  considerable 
majority. 

The  Chairman  then  said  :  I  am  informed  by  our  legal 
adviser,  that  in  ordertohave  the  vote  legallytaken  it  must 
be  by  ballot. 

A  vote  by  ballot  was  then  taken,  and  when  the  scrutiny 
was  completed  the  numbers  were  announced  as  follows  : 
— In  favour  of  Lord  Strathmore's  motion,  85  ;  against,  23. 
Majority,  62.  The  motion  was  consequently  declared 
carried,  amidst  manifestations  of  applause. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  rose  and  said  :  I  rise,  my  lord,  to 
move  the  election,  or  rather  the  re-election,  of  a  President 
of  the  Society.  I  shall  divide  the  resolution  submitted  to 
the  Society  into  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  as 
follows  : — "That  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  feel,  and  have  felt,  strong  confidence  in  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on 
account  of  his  nomination  by  Her  Majesty,  we  do  now 
proceed  to  re-elect  him  President  of  the  Society."  The 
second  part  of  the  resolution  is  this  : — "And,  should  His 
Grace  decline  to  accept  the  office,  that  the  Council  is 
empowered  by  the  present  meeting  to  present  an  humble 
petition  to  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Fellows,  praying  her  Majesty  to  nominate  a  President  of 
the  Society,  to  be  elected  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Charter."  Now  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  position  of  those  Fellows  who  have  taken  what  I 
may  call  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  old  Council, 
an  opposition  which,  as  we  see,  has  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  governing  body.  I  desire  to  state  that, 
while  we  had  the  interests  of  the  Society  at  heart  in  what 
we  did,  we  had  no  desire  to  satisfy,  and  no  ambition  to 
gratify ;  but  we  strongly  felt  that  when  any  body  of  men 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  Council,  or 
of  a  committee  of  that  body,  some  people  there  must  be 
to  stand  forward  as  the  exponents  of  the  body  so 
aggrieved ;  and,  in  this  case,  we  thought  we  should  do 
that,  as  nobody  else  had  come  forward  to  do  it.  Now, 
however,  that  this  battle  has  been  fought  out  between 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  the  Council,  I  wish  to 
express,  on  my  own  part  and  that  of  the  Fellows  gene- 
rally, a  feeling  of  amity  and  kindness  towards  the  Council 
just  retired  from  office.  The  old  Council  has  been  in 
office  a  long  time  ;  they  have  done  many  excellent  things 
in  the  interest  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  not  because  we 
have  not  approved  of  their  late  course,  and  have  thought 
they  had  sacrificed  our  interests,  that  we  are  bound 
in  any  way  to  condemn  the  general  course  of  conduct  of 
the  Council  during  the  several  years  they  have  held  office. 
I  desire,  my  lord,  to  express  my  feelings  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  each  individual  member  of  the  Council,  and  I 
wish  particularly  to  make  that  expression  of  feeling  to 
General  Scott.  I  am  of  opinion  that  General  Scott  has 
been  treated  with  severity.  General  Scott  has  held  a 
position  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  one  which  it  must 
have  been  most  difficult  to  sustain.  General  Scott  held 
the  position  of  secretary  to  two  bodies  which  were  some- 
times, unavoidably  perhaps,  in  antagonism  one  with  the 
other  :  and  no  doubt  he  found  by  experience  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  act  for  two  bodies  whose  interests 
were  conflicting.  The  position  has  been  one  of  consider- 
able pain  to  General  Scott  in  consequence  of  his  having 


received  some  severe  strictures  at  the  hands  of  members  of 
the  Society.  May  I,  then.be  permitted,  on  my  own  part  and 
on  the  part  of  those  Fellows  who  act  with  me,  to  express 
our  feelings  of  respect  for  Major-General  Scott,  and  our 
thanks  to  him  for  the  many  acts  by  which  he  has  served 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  now  beg  to  move  the 
first  portion  of  the  resolution  ending  with  the  words 
"  President  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  seconded  the  motion,  and 
explained  with  reference  to  an  impression  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  attacked  General  Scott,  that  when 
he  came  to  the  last  meeting,  grave  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  whether  the  Council  had  determined  to 
hold  their  offices  or  resign  them ;  and  it  was  from  that, 
and  not  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  made  the  obser- 
vations he  did.  All  that  been  said  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
he  fully  endorsed. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay:  I  now  beg  to  move  the  second 
part  of  the  resolution.  We  all  know  how  much  our 
Society  owes  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family.  Our 
Society  has  been  created  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Queen, 
nourished  by  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort,  and 
has  throughout  its  course  benefited  by  the  counsel  and 
interest  of  the  Royal  Family.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
upon  us  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  our  Sovereign 
for  the  encouragement  and  favours  our  Society  has 
received,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  sentiment  should  go 
forth  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  those  in  opposition  to 
the  late  Council  of  the  Society. 

Viscount  Bury  :  I  wish  to  say,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  resolution  has  been 
divided  is,  that  my  noble  friend  in  the  chair  appeared  to 
say  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
would  not  retain  the  presidentship  of  the  Society.  If  that 
were  so,  it  would  be  highly  necessary  we  should  have 
some  machinery  for  the  election  of  another  President.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  in  such  a  case  the  only  course  for  us 
to  pursue  is  to  have  recourse  to  Her  Majesty,  and  humbly 
ask  her  to  nominate  another  President.  The  two  resolu- 
tions taken  together  might,  without  this  explanation, 
appear  somewhat  discourteous  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  As  to  the  resolution  just  moved,  I  endorse 
every  word  that  iell  from  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  as  to  the 
gratitude  the  Fellows  owe  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  We 
all  know  the  interest  Her  Majesty  has  taken  and  takes  in 
the  Society,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  action  of  the 
Fellows  this  day  in  electing  a  new  Council  will  not  meet 
with  Her  Majesty's  displeasure,  and  that  she  would 
graciously  recognise  the  fact  that  we  are  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  Duke  of  Teck  have  been  asked  to  retain  their 
positions  on  the  Council,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  Royal 
personages  will  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  correct  state- 
ment to  say  that  they  will  not  remain  in  the  Society.  We 
all  know  that  the  wishes  of  these  Royal  personages  are 
with  the  Society  generally,  and  not  with  a  section  of  it  ; 
and  whether  they  agree  with  the  late  Council  or  those  now 
in  office,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  consent  to  show  that 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  they  have  hitherto 
exhibited,  and  recognise,  as  I  hope  and  trust  the  Queen 
will  recognise,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  acting  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  in  the  interests  of  the  Society.  I  feel 
certain  I  am  only  expressing  the  opinions  of  this  meeting 
when  I  express  a  hope  that  not  only  Her  Majesty  but  the 
two  other  Royal  personages  will  continue  to  countenance 
the  Society,  and  give  to  it  the  benefit  of  their  assistance 
and  constant  patronage. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  second  part  of  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay's  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Masters  rose  to  propose  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay 
be  the  future  Secretary  of  the  Society.  He  believed  that 
the  Fellows  had  confidence  in  the  old  Council,  as  indi- 
viduals, but,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  horticultural  element,  and  little  or  no  new 
blood  was  introduced  into  it,  a  large  number  of  the  horti- 
cultural party  did  not  give  that  support  to  the  old  Council 
which  they  otherwise  might  have  done.  In  these  remarks 
he  wished  to  show  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  any 
feelings  of  antagonism  to  the  Council  as  individuals.  It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  only  just,  on  the  part  of  horti- 
culturists, to  express  his  sense  of  the  great  consideration 
with  which  the  proposed  new  Council  had  met  the  horti- 
cultural party.  They  had  offered  to  give  them  a  half 
representation  on  the  Council.  They  had  met  them 
in  the  best  possible  way,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  conviction  how  essential  and  important  it 
was  that  there  should  be  a  due  representation 
of  horticulturists  upon  the  Council.  They  came  into 
office  with  that  upon  their  programme  ;  and  the  new 
Council  must  take  care  that  the  horticultural  interests 
were  well  attended  to,  or  else  they  would  fall  into  the  same 
errors  as  their  predecessors,  and  suffer  the  same  penalties, 
and  the  same  annoyance.  He  begged  to  propose  that 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  be  the  future  secretary  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  said  he  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  as  their  future  secretary  with  much  pleasure. 
He  wished  to  remark  that  he  had  been  to  some  extent 
opposed  for  seven  years  to  General  Scott,  but  had  never 
yet  failed  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  ability  and  services 
of  that  gentleman.  Indeed,  he  had  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  moved  or  supported  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General 
Scott  for  having  given  the  Fellows  all  the  explanations  he 
could  upon  one  occasion.  Every  word  that  Dr.  Masters 
had  said— to  the  effect  that  throughout  all  the  late 
negotiations  the  interests  of  the  horticultural  party  and  of 
horticulturists  had  been  well  and  carefully  looked  after — 
he  {Mr.  Godson)  could  thoroughly  endorse. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Masters  was  put,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  :  I  beg  to  thank  you.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
when  the  duties  of  my  office  are  not  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bulk  of  the  members,  I  shall  resign  that 
office  into  their  hands. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  I  rise  to  ask  this  meeting  to  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  who  has  so  fairly  and  so 
justly  presided  over  our  proceedings  this  day.  Although 
I  have  found  fault  with  one  or  two  expressions  used  by 
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the  noble  Chairman,  I  do  not  attribute  them  by  any  means 
to  unfairness.  You  will  recollect  that  the  noble  Chair- 
man only  joined  the  Council  last  February,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  how,  in  so  short  a  period,  he  has 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
I  ask  you  to  give  him  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

A  loud  cheer,  and  general  raising  of  hands  signified  the 
passing  of  the  vote. 

The  Chairman  :  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
vote  you  have  just  passed.  I  have  done  my  best  to  be 
impartial  in  the  chair,  and  no  doubt,  as  Sir  Alfred  Slade 
said,  I  only  came  upon  the  Council  last  February.  I  beg 
to  thank  you  very  cordially  for  this  compliment. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  ;  but  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  events  of  the  day  were 
discussed  by  groups  of  Fellows  who  remained  in  the 
Council-room. 

[We  are  informed  that  Sir  A.  Slade  has  been  appointed 
treasurer, pro  tan,\ 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Prizes  for  Suburban  Roses. — The  schedule  of 
the  Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society 
— probably  one  of  the  most  extensive  societies  whose 
operations  are  carried  on  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
London — has  just  issued  its  schedule  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  on  July  10,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Elms,  Acton,  the  residence  of  C.  O. 
Ledward,  Esq.  The  competition  in  the  general  classes 
is  confined  to  residents  in  the  immediate  district  covered 
by  the  operations  of  the  Society,  but,  by  way  of 
rendering  the  show  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  com- 
mittee offer  special  prizes  to  all  comers  for  48  cut 
Roses,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  for  which  three 
prizes  of  £j,  £$,  and  £3  respectively  are  offered  ;  and 
for  12  Roses,  for  which  two  prizes  of  £$  31.  and  £2  2s. 
are  offered,  the  competition  being  confined  to  amateurs 
only.  There  are  several  special  prizes  of  an  interesting 
character,  which  are  given  by  individuals  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  culture  of  special  objects — a 
practice  that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  other 
societies  of  a  similar  character. 

Cinerarias. — One  of  many  pleasant  floral  features 
at  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
on  Wednesday,  March  26,  was  the  Cinerarias  staged  by 
Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons, 
of  Hounslow.  It  was  like  a  revival  of  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  London  exhibitions  of  20  years  ago, 
when  named  Cinerarias  were  as  much  sought  after  as 
any  other  popular  flower.  There  was  a  charming 
freshness  about  the  plants,  with  their  fine  heads  of 
bloom  and  gaily  tinted  flowers.  Messrs.  Dobson  & 
Sons  also  staged  some  few  newer  named  varieties,  a 
few  of  which  were  well  worthy  a  passing  notice. 
Among  them  was  Bella,  the  ground  colour  white,  with 
a  narrow,  well-defined  edge  of  pale  purple  and  black 
disc,  a  very  pretty  flower  of  good  form  ;  Hamlet,  a 
fine  purple  self,  with  a  dark  disc  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
rich  deep  magenta  self,  very  fine  and  striking ;  and 
Formosa,  a  blue  self,  with  a  narrow  zone  of  white  sur- 
rounding a  dark  disc.  There  were  several  others,  but 
these  appeared  to  possess  more  markedly  than  the 
others  those  requisites  which  are  associated  with  high- 
class  quality.  There  must  be  a  demand  for  named 
Cinerarias,  notwithstanding  the  decline  this  pleasant 
spring  flower  has  experienced,  as  nurserymen  are  found 
quoting  lists  of  them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  few 
named  varieties  in  the  collections  of  those  who  grow 
seedlings  mainly,  and  probably  because  there  is  a 
certain  refinement  about  them  that  is  not  always 
secured  in  seedling  flowers.  R.  D. 


cially  gaudy  and  beautiful ;  but  his  chief  triumph  were 
the  [large  flowered]  Chrysanthemums  of  the  northern 
border.  The  trees,  however,  seem  delicate,  and  suf- 
fering from  the  cold  winds,  dwindle  as  they  approach 
the  river.  The  Planes,  Limes,  and  Wych  Elms  stand 
best.  The  Temple  rooks — the  wise  birds  Goldsmith 
delighted  to  watch — were  originally  brought  by  Sir 
William  Northcote,  from  Woodcote  Green,  Epsom, 
but  they  left  in  disgust  many  years  since.  Mr.  Timbs 
says  that  200  families  enjoy  these  gardens  throughout 
the  year,  and  about  10,000  of  the  outer  world,  chiefly 
children,  who  are  always  in  search  of  the  lost  Eden, 
come  here  annually.  The  flowers  and  trees  are  rarely 
injured,  thanks  to  the  much-abused  London  public. 
In  the  secluded  Middle  Temple  Garden  is  an  old 
Catalpa  tree,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  that 
grave  and  just  judge,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  From  u  Old 
and  New  London"  by  Walter  Thombury. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  Temple  Gardens. — The  Inner  Temple  Gar- 
den (3  acres  in  extent)  has  probably  been  a  garden 
from  the  time  the  white-mantled  Templars  first  came 
from  Holborn,  and  settled  by  the  river  side.  This 
little  paradise  of  nurserymaids  and  London  children  is 
entered  from  the  terrace  by  an  iron  gate  (date  1730), 
and  the  winged  horse  that  surmounts  the  portal  has 
looked  down  on  many  a  distinguished  visitor.  In  the 
centre  of  the  grass  is  such  a  sun-dial  as  Charles  Lamb 
loved,  with  the  date  1770.  A  little  to  the  east  of  this 
stands  an  old  Sycamore,  which,  15  years  since,  was 
railed  in  as  the  august  mummy  of  that  umbrageous  tree 
under  whose  shade,  as  tradition  says,  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  used  to  sit  and  converse.  According  to  an 
engraving  of  1671  there  were  formerly  three  trees,  so 
that  Shakspeare  himself  may  have  sat  under  them,  and 
meditated  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  .  .  .  The 
Temple  Gardens,  half  a  century  since,  was  famous  for 
its  white  and  red  Roses  {the  Old  Provence,  Cabbage, 
and  the  Maiden's  Blush — Timbs),  and  the  Lime  trees 
were  delightful  in  the  time  of  bloom.  There  were 
only  two  steamboats  on  the  river  then,  but  the 
steamers  and  factory  smoke  soon  spoiled  everything 
but  the  hardy  Chrysanthemums.  However,  since  the 
Smoke  Consuming  Act  has  been  enforced,  the  Roses, 
Stocks,  and  Hawthorns  have  again  taken  heart,  and 
blossom  with  grateful  luxuriance  [!].  In  1864  Mr. 
Eroome,  the  zealous  gardener  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
exhibited  at  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  24 
trusses  of  Roses  grown  under  his  care.  In  the  flower- 
beds next  the  main  walk  he  managed  to  secure  four 
successive  crops  of  flowers — the  Pompons  were  espe- 


DESCRIBE  A  DAISY. 
Of  this  "wee  modest"  plant  of  the  Composite  order, 

Bellis  perennis  is  doubtless  the  name  ; 
A  perennial  herb  in  the  garden's  gay  border. 

To  ornament  which  from  the  meadows  it  came. 

Its  roots,  of  a  good  many  fibres  composed, 
Grow  from  under  the  base  of  a  prostrate  rhizome 

That  branches  above,  but  is  never  disposed 
At  any  great  length  from  the  centre  to  roam. 

The  spathulate  leaves  in  a  rosulate  cluster 

Every  ramification  surround ; 
And  soon  the  peduncle  around  which  they  muster 

Will  be  with  a  radiant  capital  crown'd. 

Are  these  the  green  leaves  of  a  bud  ?    Let  us  waken 
With  knowledge  and  skill  to  examine  the  facts, 

And  so  shall  not  be  for  a  calyx  mistaken 
A  real  involucre  consisting  of  bracts. 

For  each  of  the  ligulate  florets  composing 

The  circular  ray  is  a  separate  bloom, 
And  each  little  cup  in  the  centre  reposing 

For  every  part  of  a  flower  makes  room. 

We  find  that  the  cup  of  the  calyx  adhering 

Crown-like  to  an  inferior  ovary  so, 
Accounts  for  that  uppermost  organ  appearing 

To  be  in  the  place  where  we  see  it — below. 

The  corolla  above  it,  of  tubular  figure, 

Coherent  epigynous  petals  compose. 
As  whoso  describes  it  with  technical  rigour 

By  five  little  teeth  on  the  edge  of  it  knows. 

The  stamens  are  call'd  syngenesious  truly. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  their  anthers  cohere  ; 

The  style  passes  through  them,  and  on  it  will  duly 
A  couple  of  stigmatic  branches  appear. 

Then  after  a  while  when  the  blooming  is  over, 

When  the  fruits  monospermous  are  ripen'd  and  gone, 

And  they  leave  the  receptacle  nothing  to  cover, 
We  find  it  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. 

And  now  that  I've  done  my  agreeable  duty 
May  I  venture  to  hope  I  shall  have  better  luck 

Than  the  flower  itself,  which  because  of  its  beauty 
Some  ruthless  "examiner"  haply  may  "pluck." 

John  Gibbjj  Chelmsford. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,   LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  April  g,  1873. 
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3.— Generally  cloudy.    A  little  rain  fell  in  morning. 

4.—  Overcast  and  dull  throughout.     Rain  fell  occasionally. 

5.— Rain   in  early  morning.     Cloudy  till  night;  then  very 

fine  and  nearly  cloudless. 
6. — Very  fine  and  bright  at  mid-day.     Overcast,  and  rain 

fell  in  morning;  and  at  night. 
7.— Sky    covered  till    night,  then  cloudless.      Occasional 

showers  during  the  day. 
8. — Very  variable  throughout.     Showers  of  hail  and  rain. 

Very  fine  and  bright  at  times. 
9.— Cloudy.    Cold  N.E.  wind. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Sarirm  vf^ratitws. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 
PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hardwooded  Plants. — All  young 
stock  that  it  is  desirable  to  grow  on  quickly,  and  which 
with  this  view  has  been  treated  as  advised  in  former 
Calendars,  should   be  encouraged  to  grow  as  quickly 


as  can  be  done,  provided  that  such  growth  is  always 
of  that  stout,  short-jointed  character  so  essential 
to  a  well-furnished  plant.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  a  regular  system  of  closing  the  house  early  in 
the  afternoon,  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  the  glass,  at  the  same  time  damping  the 
stage  on  which  the  plants  are  stood,  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  &c,  but  where  this  system  of  exciting  a  free 
growth  early  in  the  season  is  resorted  to,  care  must  be 
taken  to  admit  air  correspondingly  early  in  the  morn- 
ings, otherwise  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  puny,  a 
condition  that  must  by  all  means  be  avoided.  Yet  in 
giving  air  early  in  the  morning  the  volume  admitted 
should  always  be  regulated  by  the  external  tempera- 
ture, opening  the  ventilators  an  inch  or  so  on  cold 
mornings,  and  considerably  more  if  the  weather  is 
bright  and  mild — the  object  being  to  get  their  pots  filled 
with  roots  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  give  another 
shift  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  their  getting  tho- 
roughly established  in  it,  and  making  corresponding 
progress  in  the  development  of  leaf  and  branch  before 
the  season  for  hardening  and  ripening  is  at  hand.  But 
there  are  many  places  where  comparatively  small  plants 
are  required  in  preference  to  large  ones,  and  in  such  cases 
the  operations  of  the  grower  are  altogether  different 
from  those  essential  in  the  production  of  plants  as  large 
as  attainable  in  a  short  time.  The  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator in  this  case  will  be  to  produce  in  the  plants  a  dis- 
position to  flower  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  to  keep 
them  as  long  as  possible  in  a  stout  healthy  condition, 
without  a  trace  of  the  objectionable  starved  condition 
that  plants  grown  for  this  purpose  so  often  exhibit. 
The  first  essential  is  the  selection  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  object  in  view  ;  these  should  be  such  as  naturally 
make  few  or  moderate  roots,  or  that  naturally  are 
capable  of  being  maintained  in  a  healthy  state  with 
comparatively  little  root-room.  The  following  will 
succeed  under  such  treatment : — Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea,  A.  macrantha  rosea,  A.  humilis  rosea,  A. 
Brucei,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  L.  intermedia,  Roella 
ciliata,  Hedaroma  tulipiterttm,  Boronia  pinnata,  B* 
Dnumnondii,  B.  serrulata,  Pimelca  hispida,  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile,  Witsenia  corymbosa,  Tremandra  verti- 
ciliata,  T.  ericifolia,  Eriostemon  intermedins,  E. 
scaber,  Gompholobium  polymorphum  splendens,  Hovea 
Celsi,  H.  pu?igens,  Pheznocoma  prolifera,  Chorozcma 
varium  nanum,  C.  Henchmanni,  Rhododendron  Gib- 
sons,  most  of  the  Epacrises,  and  all  the  Azaleas. 
Regarding  these  latter,  it  is  surprising  the  length  of  time 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  healthyblooming  condition  in  small 
pots  with  the  assistance  of  manure  water  in  the  growing 
season.  For  plants  intended  to  be  grown  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  it  is  early  enough  to  pot  them 
any  time  betwixt  this  and  the  middle  of  May, 
using  soil  of  a  description  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  the  same  species  of  plants  in  former  Calendars,  but 
in  a  little  finer  stale,  with  not  quite  so  much  sand 
intermixed  as  is  requisite  for  plants  that  receive  larger 
shifts  ;  it  will  also  be  necessary  after  potting,  and  until 
they  get  established  in  the  new  soil,  to  use  more 
shading,  and  also  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  or  pit  the  plants  occupy  more  humid — by 
throwing  water  about  several  times  a  day  during 
sunny  weather — than  would  be  necessary  if  the  plants 
had  been  potted  earlier  in  the  season.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  these  precautions  are  essential  to  success, 
in  the  case  of  any  plants,  large  or  small,  that  may  be 
potted  after  this  time.  In  the  selection  of  plants  for 
the  purpose  under  consideration  care  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  such  as  are  in  a  growing  healthy  state,  and 
not  in  any  way  stunted  to  begin  with,  or  the  result  is 
no  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  than  if  the  object 
were  to  grow  them  on  to  the  largest  size  possible. 
Previous  to  potting,  the  plants  should  be  pinched  back 
a  little  closer  than  would  be  advisable  for  plants  that 
were  intended  to  attain  a  large  size  in  the  least 
possible  time.  See  also  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  any  kind  of  insects ;  in  this  matter  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  continuously, 
as  plants  that  are  grown  on  what  may  be  called  a 
restricted  system,  will  suffer  more  if  any  insect  pests 
are  allowed  to  prey  upon  them  than  will  be  the  case 
with  plants  that  are  encouraged  to  make  stronger 
vigorous  growth  by  more  root-room.  After  the  plants 
have  got  established  in  their  fresh  pots  they  should  be 
grown  somewhat  slower  than  the  general  stock,  the 
object  being  to  get  a  moderate  growth  each  year  that 
will  not  too  severely  tax  the  limited  root-power  ;  for  if 
too  much  growth  is  made  without  giving  them  pot- 
room  in  proportion,  they  soon  get  a  sickly  starved 
appearance.  To  limit  their  growth  within  the  desired 
bounds,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  more  air  early 
in  the  morning  during  the  growing  season,  so  as  to 
keep  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  cooler,  and  to 
omit  the  early  afternoon  closing,  with  its  consequent  rise 
of  temperature.  T.  Baines,  Southgate,  Middlesex. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Cuttings  may  n<>w 
be  put  in  of  the  following  kinds  of  Shrubs.,  viz.,  Loni- 
ccras  (Honeysuckles),  I/ederas  (Ivies),  Roses,  Wagetas% 
Syringas,  Deutzius,  and  such-like  stuff  as  it  will  pay  the 
private  grower  to  propagate,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  Conifenv  and  such-like  plants  that  take  longer 
and  require  far  more  attention  to  strike  them  success- 
fully. Those  named  and  all  similar  kinds  need  only  to 
have  young  shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth  formed 
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into  cuttings  with  a  "  heel"  to  each,  and  subsequently 
dibbled  out  into  the  open  border,  where  they  will 
take  root  readily  and  form  nice  young  plants  to  grow 
on  for  forcing,  &c.  This  will  be  found  a  good  time 
also  to  give  a  surface  mulching  of  fresh  peaty  soil  to 
stools  of  the  sweet  and  pretty  dwarf  Daphne  Cneorum. 
In  doing  so  it  is  not  advisable  to  bury  the  centre  of 
each  stool  unduly,  as  young  suckers  will  in  all  proba- 
bility form  and  push  up  around  it.  Place  the  fresh 
soil  around  this,  and  so  as  to  bury  the  middle  of  the 
leafless  part  of  the  young  branches  and  peg  them  down 
firmly.  They  will  when  so  treated  root  readily,  and 
form  a  multiplicity  of  young  plants,  either  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  stock,  or  to  insure  larger,  liner,  and 
more  permanent  dwarf  bushy  stools.  Some  of  the 
early  autumn  blooming  Ericas^  or  Heaths,  will  need 
pruning  back  somewhat  closely  before  the  young  spring 
growth  is  formed.  The  cultivator  cannot  handle  these 
too  severely  in  reason,  in  this  respect,  as  invariably  the 
great  drawback  to  a  lasting  and  permanent  beauty  in 
regard  to  them  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  will  over- 
grow a  neat  round  habit,  and  so  assume,  if  not  watched 
closely,  a  ragged  untidy  exterior,  more  in  keeping  with 
wild  wooded  heath  land  than  the  limits  of  a  culti- 
vated pleasure-ground.  These  remarks  apply  equally 
to  the  Irish  Heath,  the  two  varieties  of  Menziesia.  Sow 
the  seeds  of  any  favourite  specimen  trees  at  this  time. 
Any  kinds  may  also  be  grafted  one  on  to  another 
where  necessary  during  this  and  the  next  week  or  two. 
In  the  case  of  weeping  trees,  and  especially  Weeping 
I Villenvs  of  the  Kilmarnock  type  and  the  old  Babylonian, 
which  are  being  grown  upon  their  own  natural  bases, 
and  not  grafted  upon  other  upright-growiig  species,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  train  and  tie  up  a  leader,  which 
should  form  the  subsequent  bole  of  the  tree.  By  proper 
attention  to  this,  far  more  stately  young  trees,  formed 
well  above  ground,  so  as  to  show  their  weeping  habit 
off  well,  will  be  formed.  In|  the  case  of  any  Conifer 
which  may  have  lost  its  " leader"  by  the  adverse 
agency  of  squirrels,  insects,  or  otherwise,  let  no  time 
be  lost  in  training  a  strong  young  shoot  to  replace  it. 
William  Earle\>.  Valentine:.  Essex. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House. — The  principal  matter  here  at 
this  season  will  be  the  ventilating,  which,  in  variable 
weather,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  but  constant  attention 
must  be  given  to  it,  as  more  failures  with  Cherry  trees 
when  subject  to  forcing,  result  from  over-heating  and 
improper  ventilation  than  from  any  other  causes.  At 
the  present  stage  of  growth,  and  onwards  until  the 
stoning  process  is  completed,  500  should  be  the 
maximum  temperature  by  fire-heat  in  the  daytime,  and 
whenever  the  heat  in  the  house  falls  to  that  degree  the 
house  should  be  closed.  Under  these  conditions 
scarcely  any  fire-heat  will  now  be  required,  excepting 
for  an  hour  or  so  early  in  the  morning,  to  raise  the 
heat  in  the  house  to  50°.  Use  no  fire-heat  at  night, 
unless  the  temperature  in  the  house  falls  to  400  ;  give 
a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  500,  and 
gradually  increase  the  quantity  as  the  temperature 
advances,  which  should  also  be  reduced  in  like  manner 
as  the  heat  declines.  In  favourable  weather,  with  the 
external  air  at  about  6o°,  open  the  house  completely. 
Syringe  the  trees  twice  every  day  until  the  fruit  show 
signs  of  colouring,  when  it  must  be  discontinued  over- 
head altogether,  or  the  Cherries  will  not  only  be  very 
much  impaired  in  appearance  through  cracking,  but 
they  will  be  rendered  unfit  to  hang  on  the  trees  when 
ripe,  which  is  a  property  they  possess  over  all  other 
kinds  of  forced  stone  fruits,  excepting  Grapes,  and 
which,  combined  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit 
when  ripened  under  such  conditions,  renders  them 
most  desirable  for  extended  cultivation.  Trees  which 
are  planted  in  borders  should  now  have  a  good  soaking 
with  tepid  water.  If  the  borders  are  mulched  with 
manure,  as  advised,  clear  water  will  be  sufficient  ; 
otherwise,  manure-water  will  be  required.  Attend  to 
other  details  as  before  advised.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  weather  for  the 
last  ten  days  has  been  sunny,  and  highly  favourable 
for  the  early  forced  houses  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
When  the  fruit  is  fairly  stoned,  and  the  second  swelling 
commences,  the  inside  borders  must  be  attentively 
observed,  to  see  that  plenty  of  water  is  given  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  according  to  their  state  of  health  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  When  given,  the  water  ought 
to  be  in  a  tepid  state,  or  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air  in  the  house.  This  is  likewise  requisite  for  the 
water  used  in  syringing  the  trees  with.  In  this  bright 
weather  give  air  freely  in  the  forenoon,  and  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  to  secure  a  temperature  from 
80*  to  850.  The  fruit  in  the  succession  houses  will  soon 
want  thinning,  and  this  process  must  be  regulated  by 
the  health  of  the  trees.  Some  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  be  safely  thinned  of  their  fruit  at  this 
season  to  the  proper  distances  required  for  a  crop, 
without  the  fear  of  many  dropping  off  at  stoning  time. 
Other  varieties,  again,  such  as  the  Barrington  Peach 
and  Stanwick  Nectarine,  require  more  caution  as  to 
thinning  too  many  fruit  off  in  their  early  stages.  Check 
the  spread  of  insect  pests  by  fumigation  and  the  daily 
use  of  the  syringe.  The  protection  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  the  walls  should  now  be  attended  to,  for 
heavy  showers  of  rain  or  hail  are  often  prevalent  at  this 
period  in  April,  and  the  blossoms  suffer  more  from 
them  than  dry  frosts.   William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 


Vines.— The  present  is  generally  a  busy  time 
in  the  vinery,  as  all  Vines  will  be  at  work,  and 
constant  attention  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  such  operations 
as  disbudding,  pinching,  tying  down  the  shoots, 
&c,  are  in  progress.  In  disbudding,  leave  only 
as  much  wood  as  will  give  a  good  covering  of  foliage 
without  overcrowding.  Pinch  the  shoots  two  or  three 
beyond  the  best  bunch.  Increase  the  atmospheric 
moisture  as  the  sun  increases  in  strength.  Give  Mus- 
cats in  bloom  a  night  temperature  of  700  to  750, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Go  over  the 
house  several  times  a  day,  giving  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  a  tap  with  the  hand,  or  draw  the  latter  gently 
over  the  bunches,  whicli  will  impregnate  them.  Keep 
up  a  genial  atmosphere  in  houses  that  are  swelling  off 
their  crops.  Take  every  advantage  of  bright  sunny 
days  by  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  high 
temperature.  Whenever  the  early  crops  show  signs  of 
colouring,  increase  the  air,  and  lower  the  temperature 
a  degree  or  two,  and  give  less  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Examine  the  borders,  and  if  they  are  in  any 
way  dry,  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  mulch  the 
border  with  rotten  leaves  or  old  Mushroom  dung,  to 
prevent  evaporation.   George  Johnston,  Glamis. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  there  is  no  matter  so 
universally  discussed  as  the  great  question  of  Economy 
in  Labour,  and  from  the  mine-owner  who  ploughs 
some  half-mile  deep,  to  the  "  Woolston  pan  breakers," 


Fig.  98.— racer. 

all  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any  machinery  to 
economise  labour,  and  certainly  to  no  class  is  it  of  more 
importance  than  to  market  gardeners,  for  amid  the 
universal  rise  in  the  price  of  other  commodities,  vege- 
tables are,  if  anything,  lower  than  they  were  10  or 
12  years  back,  when  12s.  a  week  was  considered  a  fair 


Fig.  q9.— wheel-racer. 

wage  for  garden  labourers,  instead  of  2cw.,  as  it  is  now. 
Masters  now-a-days  must  not  trust  to  their  foremen, 
but  must  make  up  their  minds  to  overlook  their 
labourers  themselves.  The  good  old  times  of  "crop- 
ing  the  land  from  the  parlour  window "  has  gone  by, 
and  he  who  "  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  must  either 
hold  himself  or  drive."  But  to  the  question  :  no  doubt 
a  great  saving  has  been  obtained  in  improved  tools, 
which  enables  a  man  to  do  nearly  half  as  much  work 
again  as  with  the  old-fashioned  blacksmith's  tools. 
Spade  work,  i.  e.,  digging,  will  always  be  practised  by 
the  elite  of  the  market  gardeners,  although  the  plough 
has  been  brought  into  requisition  very  much  of  late, 
since  the  great  increase  of  wages  ;  and  that  more  par- 
ticularly upon  farms  that  have  been  newly  converted 
into  garden  ground,  in  lieu  of  those  now  covered  with 


bricks  and  mortar  ;  and  a  very  fair  substitute  for  the 
spade  or  digging  fork  is  a  good  pair  horse-plough  with 
skim,  and  a  good  subsoiler  to  follow,  especially  when 
ploughing  in  manure,  which  goes  in  much  better  after 
the  subsoil,  mixing  well  with  the  loosened  mould, 
instead  of  lying  on  the  hard  bottom  of  the  furrow  to 
have  the  goodness  washed  away  with  the  heavy  rains. 
A  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  and  pains  is  often  taken 
in  marking  out  land  for  either  sowing  or  planting ; 
some  in  marking  out  beds  for  sowing  strain  lines  and 
drawdrills  with  the  hoe  each  side  of  the  alley,  the  idea 
being  to  prevent  the  seed  falling  in  the  alleys  ;  others 
rake  all  the  ground  and  then  line  out  the  beds,  treading 
a  line  mark  up  each  alley  ;  but  by  far  the  quickest  way, 
more  especially  if  it  is  a  border  with  short  beds,  is  to 
mark  it  out  with  a  racer,  which  insures  the  beds  being 
of  equal  width,  and  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of 
measuring  out  each  bed,  the  levelling  can  theu  be 
done  either  walking  up  the  beds  or  the  alleys. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  marking  out  for  planting 
small  crops  ;  Cabbages,  for  instance,  are  very  often 
lined  out  both  ways,  i.e.,  marking  the  land  out  like  a 
chess-board,  and  the  plants  are  put  in  at  every  inter- 
secting line,  so  that  look  which  way  you  will,  the 
plants  are  straight ;  this  "  planting  on  the  square,"  as 
it  is  called,  shows  very  well  on  the  land,  but  not  in 
the  cash-book.  Now  a  careful  hand  with  a  six-feet 
racer  would  mark  out  more  land  than  two  men  with 
lines,  and  the  plants  go  in  much  better  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  as  the  racer  makes  a  nice  moist  drill, 
the  sides  of  which  pull  nicely  round  the  plant  upon 
the  first  hoeing.  One  of  the  best  racers  for  this  work 
I  saw  in  use  at  a  market  gardener's  near  London, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  owner,  who  is  also  the 
inventor,  I  forward  you  a  rough  sketch  {fig.  98). 
The  head  in  which  the  shoes  are  fixed  (a)  is  made  of 
angle-iron  2  inches  by  \,  with  holes  drilled  in  the 
top  3  inches  apart ;  the  handle  is  a  piece  of  gas-pipe, 
with  a  cross  handle  about  2  feet  from  the  top  ;  the 
shoes  (b)  have  a  slit  in  the  front  of  the  stem,  which 
fits  the  front  of  the  head,  and  with  the  thumb-screw 
on  the  top  keeps  them  firm.  This  is  also  a  famous 
tool  for  drawing  drills  for  Beetroot,  the  owner  having 
also  a  sowing-machine  of  his  own  construction  to 
follow  it ;  with  this  machine,  which  sows  four  drills  at 
a  time,  the  owner  tells  me  he  can  sow  four  acres  a  day 
with  half  the  seed  required  for  hand-sowing,  and  have 
a  better  crop.  Another  very  simple  labour-saving 
machine,  constructed  by  the  same  individual,  I  noticed, 
was  a  small  wheel-racer  (fig.  99),  used  for  planting  such 
small  crops  as  Stocks,  Onions,  Lettuce,  &c. ;  this  struck 
me  as  being  a  very  useful  implement,  considering  the 
time  it  takes  to  line  out  a  piece  for  transplanting  Onions 
6  inches  apart,  while  a  steady  hand  with  this  little  tool 
could  mark  out  an  acre  in  a  very  short  time.  Like  all 
really  useful  tools,  it  is  quite  simple  :  a  cast  iron  (solid) 
wheel  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter  (d),  rivetted  on  a  piece 
of  ash  1  inch  square  ;  this  is  attached  to  a  similar  piece 
by  a  common  back-flap  hinge,  which  lets  the  wheel  fall 
into  any  hollows  of  the  land  ;  the  head  (c)  is  a  piece 
of  1  inch  slating  batten,  with  square  holes  3  inches 
apart,  so  that  the  wheels,  like  the  racer  shoes,  can  be 
set  to  any  width.  With  the  owner's  permission  I  also 
forward  a  rough  sketch  of  this  implement  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  M.  C. 


FORESTRY. 


The  sap  is  now  getting  into  rapid  circulation,  and 
preparation  for  Oak  barking  should  now  be  made.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  mark  trees  which  are 
to  be  felled ;  take  in  hand  coppice  wood  first — the 
bark  usually  rises  a  little  earlier  here  than  in  the  full- 
grown  trees.  The  management  of  Oak  coppice  is  very 
different  to  that  of  Hazel,  &c,  recently  described  in  the 
Calendar.  There  is  generally  three  or  sometimes  four 
thinnings  before  the  Oak  stools  are  entirely  cut  down 
and  the  ground  cleared  for  the  succeeding  growth.  The 
first  thinning  is  made  at  two  or  three  years'  growth, 
and  is  of  no  value,  five  or  sometimes  more  of  the  best 
shoots  being  left  to  grow  up  according  to  space.  The 
next  and  first  thinning,  in  use  for  barking  purposes,  takes 
place  when  the  stem  is  from  2  \  to  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, three  or  four  of  the  strongest  and  best  being  left, 
and  allowed  to  grow  a  few  years  longer.  At  this  stage 
growth  is  rapid,  and  if  the  soil  and  situation  are  very 
favourable  it  is  sometimes  more  profitable  to  make 
another  (or  fourth)  thinning  before  cutting  all  down 
and  clearing  the  ground,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Hazel  coppice.  Get  grafting  clay  made  ready,  and 
proceed  with  any  nursery  stock  requiring  to  be  en- 
grafted. Keep  fences  and  gates  in  good  order,  to 
protect  plantations  against  injury  by  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing,    J,  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  N.B. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Ant-Hills  for  Vine  Borders  :  Ignoramus.  Yes  !  We 
should  decidedly  object  to  their  use,  They  can  do  no 
good,  and  may  do  a  deal  of  harm. 

Apricot  Wood  :  R.  C.  B.  The  appearance  in  the  sec- 
tion of  Apricot  wood  is  exactly  that  which  occurs  m 
gumming.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  mischief 
has  not  been  of  very  recent  origin.  Trees  undoubtedly 
recover  after  the  cankered  parts  are  cut  aff,  and  yours 
may  do  so  if  the  situation  and  condition  of  soil  are  not 
likely  to  induce  fresh  gumming.  You  do  not  say  to 
what  variety  your  Apricot  belongs.  Some  kinds,  like 
the  Moor  Park,  are  far  more  subject  to  gumming  than 
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others,  a  disease  which  occurs  occasionally  even  in 
seedlings.  M.  J.  B. 

Forester's  or  Arboricultural  Almanac  :  G,  T. 
We  never  heard  of  such  a  publication. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  F.  F.  i,  Abies  jezoensis  ;  2, 
Picea  Nordmanniana ;  3,  Picea  nobilis ;  5,  juniperus 
recurva  ;  6,  Juniperus  communis  var.  ;  7,  Juniperus 
virginiana ;  9,  Thujopsis  dolabrata. —  W.  D.  F.  Veronica 
Buxbaumii. 

Seakale  :  P.  P.  P.  Sow  now  in  drills  ;  or  plant  pieces 
of  the  old  roots  instead.  These  will  form  strong 
young  plants  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Sandy  soil, 
well  enriched,  is  favourable  for  its  growth.  As  yours 
have  rotted  from  the  excessive  wet,  you  had  better 
replace  them  with  strong  plants  from  a  nursery  ;  and  if 
the  garden  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  we  should  recom- 
mend you  to  raise  the  soil  if  practicable.  Your  Apri- 
cots in  pots  will  not  blossom  now ;  keep  the  foliage 
healthy,  and  see  that  the  wood  is  well-ripened  by- 
and-by. 

Insects  :   C,  D.  S.     The  eggs  of   the   Lackey  Moth, 


FlG.  IOO. — THE   LACKEY  MOTH. 

Bombyx  neustria,  as  shown  above  (fig.  100).     Cut  off 
the  twigs  and  burn  them. 


Catalogues  Received.— W.  H.  Rogers,  132,  High 
Street,  Southampton),  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. — 
Charles  Turner  (Slough),  General  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Florists'  Flowers,  &c. — John  Payne  (Belvedere,  Kent), 
Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers.— Kirk  Allen  (Brampton, 
Huntingdon),  Catalogue  of  Bedding  and  other  Plants 
at  Wholesale  Prices. — V.  Lemoine  (Rue  dc  l'Etang, 
Nancy),  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants. — Louis  Van 
Houtte  (Ghent),  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Bulbous- 
rooted  Plants. — William  Knight  {Hailsham,  Sussex), 
Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers. 


Communications  Received.— R.  Craig  (thank*  for  the  photo- 
graph)—R.  D.— H.  C.-A.  D.— W.  P.— E.  M,— E.  B.— 
P.  T.  F.— Dr.  B.— F.  J.  C. 


Harkets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— April  n. 
Trade  is  rather  quiet  here.     Amongst  Vegetables  we 
have  received  some  new  Carrots,   Turnips,  and  French 
Beans. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  1 
Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . .  3  oto  5  o     Oranges,  p.  100 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  ...  —  ..       Pears,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb.        .  .15  0—30  o     Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  ioo     . .  4  o —  8  o     Strawberries,  per  oz, 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do. . . 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  new,p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  .. 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish.p.bun. 
Potatos— Round, 


s.  d,  s.  d. 
4  oto  8  6 
8  o — 12  o 
6  o — 10  o 
1  o —  2  o 
—  . .       Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . .  15  o — 30  o 


Vegetables 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott 
Onions,  per  bush.  ., 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb.. . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . , 
Salsify,  per  bun. 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket . , 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  J  sieve, 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ., 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun 


Kidneys,  $s.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Hyacinths, 

bunch 


per 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.  doz 

BouvaHia  . .  rio. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
„    viridis . .     do. 
Erica,  in  variety, 

do. 
1 
1 


12  o 
10  0—30  o 
i  o —  3  o 

0  9 —  1  o 
13—20 

1  6 —  2  o 

2  o —  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 
o  9 —  2  o 

2  o —  3  o 
..  —  3  e 

0  2 —  o  4 
30—50     . 
lor.  to  14$.  per  cwt 

to  1 2 s,  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  oto  4  o    Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

2  o —  6  o  '      p.  doz.  sprays 

1  6 —  3  o  1  Mignonette,  12  bun. 

3  o —  6  o    Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 
p.  12  sprays        . , 

Roses,  p.  doz. 
Tropxolum,  per  doz. 
bunches    . .         . , 
Violets,  p.  12  bun... 
Plants  in  Pots. 

Hyacinths,  p.  doz... 
Double   Pelar- 
goniums    .  .p.doz. 
Mignonette  ..     do. 
Myrtles         . .     do. 
Pelargonium,      do. 
Richardias  . .       do. 
Spiraea  japonica.do. 
Scarlet  Pelar- 

■  n  di 


oto  2  o 

1  o—  3  o 

!    O —    3    O 

;  o—  6  6 
1  6 —  o  9 
.  —  10 
.6—08 


.  —  20 
6—36 
1  6-   .. 
6-36 


36 


..—06 
o  6 —  1  o  ' 


s 

d. 

s. 

i. 

I 

6  to  s 

,-> 

6 

0 — 12 

0 

q 

0- 

-:• 

'"> 

9 

0- 

-it* 

0 

24 

0- 

-36 

O 

12 

0- 

-24 

" 

12 

0- 

V> 

0 

r>- 

THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32.  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    AND     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents    for    Messrs.    KRAMER  AND    CO.,   Seedsmen    and 
Nurserymen,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

CATALOGUE    includes    Twelve    NEW    LILIES,    KRAMERI, 
JAPONICUM,  WILSONI,  MEDEOLOIDES,  and  others. 


Polyanthus. 

GRAHAM'S    HARDY    ROSE    POLYANTHUS,    a 
mostprofuse  bloomer  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May.     The  best   border  or  edging  variety   extant.      Fine  strong 
plants,  125.  per  dozen,  £a  ios.  per  100.     Sample  bloom  on  application. 
Also  splendid   RASPBERRY    CANES,  of  sorts,  4s,  per  100. 
Mr.  J  OHN   GRAHAM,  Cranford,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 


1 


1  oto  2  6 
4  c —  6  o 

0  6—  1  o 

1  6 —  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 
o  6—  1  o 

■r.  d  j.  d. 
6  oto  1 2  o 

6  o—  g  o 
4  o —  6  o 

30—90 
18  o — 30  o 

..—60 

12    O — 24    O 

' 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R,  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20J.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 
MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  Cos.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  12*.  per  100. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  18s.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwinia 
Fitzpatrick,  ss.  6d.  ;  Florence,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  ss.  6d.;  Pre- 
eminent, 6s.  ;  Sophia  Dumaresque,  2$.  bd.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longfield,  21.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  41.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  35.  6d.  ; 
Prince  Silverwings,  2s.  6d.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  ss.  6d  ; 
Dragon,  31.  6d.  ;  Goldfinder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St.  John's 
Wood  Star,  41.  6i.  ;  The  Moor,  51.  :  Wallham  Bronze,  js.  6d.  Baskets 
and  packing  6^.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application. 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 


GOOD  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  &c — Good  Show  Dahlias,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 
roo,  good  plants,  and  fine  named  sorts.  Pansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  3$  per  doztn,  201.  per  100.  Bedding  do.,  ioj.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  os.  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
good  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100,  Petunias,  fine  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  4s.  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
as.  6d.  per  dozen,  161.  per  100.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is.  per  dozen, 
45,  per  100,  cheaper  by  1000. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Altrincham. 


NEW    WHITE    PERPETUAL   ROSE,    MADAME 
LACHARME. 
"  A  Seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  with  pure  white  flowers." 
One  thousand  extra  strong  plants  ready  early  in  March. 
Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  Lacharme's  New  White  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.     Price  3s.  64.  each,  with  the   usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


To  Amateurs  and  tlie  Trade. 

A  BED  of  YELLOW  ROSES,  on  the  PEGGING  DOWN 

SYSTEM,  SURPASSES  all  EXPECTATION. 

THE  choicest  TEA  and  NOISETTE  YELLOW 
ROSES,  and  others  for  planting  out  or  growing  in  pots,  supplied 
in  strong  healthy  plants  in  any  quantity.  Sorts,  with  prices,  upon 
application. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE,   Munro    Nursery,    Sible    Hedingham, 
Essex. 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  ioj.  6rf.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
To  be  sent  out  on  May  1  next. 


Verbenas,  &c,  Spring  Struck  and  Strong. 

SBIDE  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants,  clean  and 
•  healthy,  at  Ss.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000 ;  HELIOTROPE, 
light  and  dark,  6s.  per  100;  IRESINE  HERRSTII  and 
LINDENII,  ios.  per  100;  COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTU  and 
others,  121.  per  100;  ZONAL  and  other  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS. 
in  variety,  121  per  100;  MRS.  POLLOCK  and  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
GEM,  in  single  pots,  2s.  6d,  per  dozen.  The  above  prices  are  for  Cash, 
package  included.  CATALOGUE  and  samples  free  on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


CLEMATIS  ROOTS,  strong,  for  Grafting,  y.  6d.  per 
100,  or  301.  per  1000. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA(Libocedrus  decurrens),  i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store 

pots,  20s.  per  roo,  or  1501.  per  1000. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  4s.  per  100,  301.  per  1000. 

,,        INSIGNIS,  z-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  8s.  per  100,  70J.  per 

1000 ;  do  ,  6  to  0  inches,  in  store  pots,  ios.  per  ioo, 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  12$.  per  dozen, 

75*.  per  100. 
THOMAS  CRIPPS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Tunbridcc  Wells,  Kent 


Surplus  Stock. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.  have  to  offer, 
cheap,  as  under :— 
HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  4  feet,  stout. 
ALDER,  3  to  <;  feet,  stout. 
SCOTCH  FIR,  t%  to2*A  feet. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  %  to  2  feet. 

Prices  on  application. 
64,    Hill     Street,  Newry. 


Cedrus  Deodara. 

WM.  PAUL  has  many  thousands  of  this  lovely  tree, 
in  splendid  condition  for  removal,  at  the  following  prices  : — 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  from  the  ground,  151.  per  100. 
i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  single  pots,  25J.  per  100. 
3-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  9  inches  to  1  foot,  50s,  per  100. 
S-yr.  Seedlings,  transplanted,  1  to  \lA  foot,  751.  per  100. 
Large  Plants,  2  to  2%  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 
Large  Plants,  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
A   few   extra  large   handsome   specimens,  which  have  been    kept 
constantly  removed,  10  to  12  leet,  42*.  to  105$.  each. 
Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.   G.   SMITH,    Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

RODERICK      NICOLSON,"  Advertising    Agent 
and  Gf.nf.ral  Commission  Agent,  r.  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  EC. 

MR.    JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural    and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  latcofthe  firm  of   I    .'■-    1     Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

T     G  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  St  n  vni'ir,  and 

**   .    NATURAL    History         ■  38,    King    Street,    Covent 

■'''.'■ •■ 

I 


CAPITAL  MARKET  NURSERY  TO  BE  LET,  ten 
miles  from  London.  Comprises  Hali-an-Acre  of  Land,  Twelve 
Greenhouses,  ranges  ol  Pits— in  all,  about  10,000  feet  of  Glass;  Six- 
roomed  Dwelling  House,  large  Sheds,  Stabling,  &c  Purchaser  has 
the  option  of  taking  the  Stock  at  a  valuation.  Owner  retiring  from 
business. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROEand 
MORRIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


PROTHEROE      AND     MORRIS'      REGISTER    of 
NURSERIES,  FARMS,  and    MARKET   GARDENS,  &c,  to 
be  LET  or  SOLD  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.     Any  one  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  medium  can  do  so  free  of  any  charge. 
Messrs.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  Leytonstone,  E. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC,  wishes  to  notify  that  he  is  willing  to 
CONDUCT  SALES  of  BEDDING  and  other  PLANTS  in  the 
Country  on  favourable  terms,  for  which  apply.  


Surplus  Bedding  Stock. 
ALES  of   BEDDING    PLANTS,  &c,    are    held    at 

KETTELWELL'S     AUCTION     ROOMS,    ae,    King    Street, 
of  DISPOSING  of 


s 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  and  offer  a  ready  me; 
SURPLUS  STOCK.  Terms  of  the  Auctioned 


To  the  Trade. 
UALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  aj,  Kinc  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Sale  No.  3966.— Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  1=;,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  an  assortment 
of  first-class  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  including  many  Prize  Birds 
from  the  yards  and  lofts  of  well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. ^^ 


Sale  No.  3967,-Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  1,8,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  April  16,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely, 
STANDARD,  DWARF,  and  CLIMBING  ROSES,  Fruit  Trees, 
Hardy  and  Oramental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Ferns,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Gladioli.  Lilies,  Ranunculi,  Rustic  Garden  Work,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3968.— Valuable  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
THURSDAY,  April  17,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  laree 
importation  of  ORCHIDS  from  New  Grenada,  including  the  new  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  Masdevallia  elephanticeps,  M,  ignea,  M.  poly- 
antha,  and  several  hundreds  of  the  new  and  beautiful  Utriculana 
montana;  also  many  hundreds  of  Oncidium  cucullatum,  and  a  large 
importation  of  ORCHIDS  from  the  East  Indies,  including  large 
quantities  of  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  &c. 
^^^     On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  33  and  39,  Gracechurch  St,,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  15,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEE5,  300  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSES,  Choice  Hardy  CONIFER-^  and  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  Choice  AZALEA  INDICA, 
CAMELLIAS,  and  other  PLANTS  in  flower;  Choice  SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  RANUNCULI,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 
as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  .E 

Upper  Clapton.  E. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS.  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  favoured 
with  instructions  from  G.  B.  Ireland,  Esq.  {who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the 
Premises,  Elmfield,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
April  30,  at  11  (or  12  o'CIock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  which  arc  in 
perfect  health  and  well  grown,  comprising  fine  Stcphanotis,  Hoya 
carnosa,  Araucaria  cxcelsa.  Gardenias,  Clerodendrons,  Lomarias, 
Adiantums,  handsome  Camellias— including  a  fine  example  of  fimbriata 
10  feet  high,  and  two  double  white  varieties  equally  good:  also 
several  beautifully  grown  specimen  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums,  a 
quantity  of  small  plants  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Dracaenas,  Marant-is, 
Caladiums,  Poinsettias,  &c.  ;  Dcndrobium  nobile,  Catlleya  Mossiw, 
and  a  few  other  Orchids  ;  some  choice  Exotic  Ferns,  large  quantities 
of  Tricolor,  Zonal,  and  Variegated  Geraniums,  with  a  great  number  of 
Bedding  Plants,  Garden  Roller,  Ladders,  Mowing  Machine,  fourteen 
2  and  3-light  Boxes,  Handlights,  Garden  Implements,  and  Effects 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  Mr.  MONK  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

To    FLORISTS,    BUILDERS.    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Bond,  Lytton  Road,  New 
Barnet,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESEAY.  Mav  7.  a  small 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Vans,  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  for  beddinc-out,  &c. 
For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

IMPORTANT  to  FLORISTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 
[hy  order  or  THE  mortgagee] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  been 
favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION  (if  not  previously  disposed  of  privately),  on  the  Premises, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  12  for  1  o'CIock  precisely,  a  \  ALU  ABLE 
FREEHOLD  PLOT  of  LAND,  known  as  the  PERSEVERANCE 
NURSERY,  and  situate  in  the  Lytton  Road,  New  Barnet,  Herts, 
close  to  the  Barnet  Station,  having  a  frontage  of  140  feet,  by  a  depth  of 
nbout  220  feet,  with  the  erections  of  Three  Grcccnhouscs,  Pits,  also 
many  thousands  of  well-grown  Greenhouse  and  Redding  Plants,  n 
useful  grey  Gelding,  Vans,  Cart,  and  Utensils- in -Trade.  The  Free- 
hold Land  will  be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  the  sale  of  the  Plants  in  Pots 
{arranged  in  lots,  to  suit  the  Trade  as  well  as  private  buyers),  together 
with  the  Glass  Erections  and  Ulensils-in-Trade,  will  immediately 
follow. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
of  Messrs.  J  NO.  and  J.  R.  WRIGHT,  Solicitors,  25,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Commencing  on  Tuesday  Next. 

MANCHESTER— THE    MANLEY     HALL    COLLECTION    of 
PALMS,     STOVE,    and     FOLIAGE     PLANTS,     SI'l 
ERICAS  and  GLEIC11ENIAS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.,  instructed  by  Sam 
Mendel.  Esq  ,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Manlcy  Hall.  Dn 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY  NEXT,  April  «, 
16,  and  17,  each  day  at  12  o'CIock  prompt,  the  whole  of  his 
VALUABLE  COLLECTION,  which  includes  some  of  the  most 
rare  and  important  prize  specimen  plants,  Bntiance  ■>'  tno  Portei  . 
Lodge  by  catalogues  or  view-cards  only.  Auctioneers  olliccs, 
8,  Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

N.H.  — Manlcy  Hall  is  situate  within  three  miles  ol 
Royal  Ell  hange,  on  the  Manchester  and  South  Jun.  li.n  line 

^Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums, 

VERBENAS,  fti    ;    PINKS,  PICOTEES,    CARNATIONS,  HER- 

HACEi  IUS  PLAN  is.  Standard  and  Dwari    R<  ISES,  1  <  iLLEC- 

Til  )N  of  II  nU'r.i;  SEEDS,  EVERGREEN  Sand  DECIDUOUS 
SKKUBS,  FRUIT  TRE1    i,  ■ 

MR.  II.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by    AUCTION.    M    hi--     Rooms,    21,    King    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  rHURSDAY,  April  17,  at  half-pas)  ■-■  o'CIo  k 

1    italofrucs  to  be  ol  iCI :r,  aa,  Kim-  Street,  Covent 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Havering  Park,  near  Romford,  Essex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  EXHIBITORS, 
and  OTHERS. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  whale  of  the  CHOICE  and 
VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN  ORCHIDS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  Stc. 

MR.  FRASER  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  David  Mcintosh.  Esq.  (who  has  decided  to  extend  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruits),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY, 
May  1,  at  ia  o'clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS,  comprising  magnificent  young  healthy  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Cape  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Ferns, 
Lycopodiums,  and  other  carefully  selected  and  choice  Exotics  ;  also 
two  capital  Covered  Vans,  arranged  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of 
Plants  to  Exhibitions. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  BONES.  Head  Gardener,  on  the  Premises ;  Esstx  Times 
Office  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Romford,  Essex. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  to  Romford  Station  at  8.35,  10.10.,  it.  12. 
An  Omnibus  will  meet  the  latter  to  convey  intending  purchasers  to 
the  Sale. 

The  Auctioneer  invites  special  attention  to  the  above  splendid 
Collection  of  Plants,  many  ot  which  have  obtained  First  Prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
various  Local  Exhibitions.  In  the  Sale  will  be  included  noble  Speci- 
mens of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  20  to  30  heads  of  bloom. 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  others,  the  whole  of  which  arc  for  Unreserved 
Sale. 


South  Wales.-Cardigansnlre. 

IMTORTANT  to  BREEDERS,  FARMERS,  and  OTHERS. 
EXTENSIVE   SALE  of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE 
and     SHROPSHIRE     DOWN      SHEEP,      HORSES,      PIGS, 
CARRIAGES,  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

MR.  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  the  Executrix  and  Executor  of  the  late 
James  Bowen,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  Troedyraur,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  April  20  and  30,  at  12  o'clock  (luncheon  at  nl,  the 
entire  HERD  of  very  choice  pure-bred  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  and  STEERS;  the  valuable  CART  HORSES 
and  COLTS  ;  a  splendid  Flock  of  pure-bred  Shropshire  Down  Breed- 
ing'EWES,  RAMS,  and  LAMBS;  pure  Berkshire  BOARS,  SOWS, 
and  STORE  PIGS  ;  an  excellent  collection  of  very  superior  and 
modern  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CARRIAGES, 
HARNESS,  and  other  Articles :— Comprising  15  Cows,  0.  2-year-old 
Heifers  in  calf,  6  yearling  Heifers,  5  Heifer  Calves,  t  3-year-old  Bull 
(pure  Bates'  blood),  7  Bull  Calves,  0  2-year-old  Steers,  7  yearling 
Steers,    g  very   powerful    Draught   Horses   (7  of  whom  range  from 

4 to  10  years  old),  1  excellent  well-bred  brood  Mare  (7  years  old.  got  by 
ompromise  out  of  Miriam,  now  in  foal  by  Gomer),  1  3-year-old  Colt 
(by  King  Charming  out  of  Chess,  likely  to  make  a  first-class  hunter 
or  carriage  horse),  1  3-year-old  Colt  \by  Flying  Comet,  will  make  a 
very  handsome  cob),  2  Colts  (yearlings  next  June,  one  by  Phenomenon, 
and  both  likely  to  make  useful  carriage  or  saddle  horses) ;  35  breeding 
Ewes  with  Lambs,  14  yearling  Ewes,  17  yearling  Wethers,  r  3-year-old 
Ram,  all  pure-bred  Shropshire  Down;  2  pure-bred  Berkshire  Boars, 
3  pure-bred  Berkshire  breeding  Sows,  30  Store  Pigs;  1  Brougham, 
1  4-wheeled  Phaeton,  1  Coburg,  Carriage  Harness,  Saddles,  Bridles, 
Carts,  Ploughs,  Cart  and  Plough  Harness  ;  1  large  Stack  of  Wheat, 
1  Waggon,  1  Cattle  Van  ;  and  various  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
particularise  in  this  advertisement.     Credit  on  conditions. 

The  Auctioneer  feels  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  expatiate 
on  the  Qualities  of  the  Troedyraur  Herd,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bowen  was 
so  well-known  to  breeders,  both  in  England  and  Wales,  as  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  Shorthorns.  He  devoted  much  time  and  care  in  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  his  Stock,  always  purchasing  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  from  the  very  best  sources. 

Full  Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  immediately  be  issued,  and 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  JAMES,  the  Farm  Bailiff,  at  Troedyraur,  New- 
casile-Emlyn  ;  or,  of  "the  AUCTIONEER,  at  Cardigan. 

Troedyraur  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Newcastle-Emlvn,  and 
eight  from  Cardigan.  The  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  may  be 
seen  during  the  week  prior  to  the  Sale. 

Order  of  Sale.— On  the  first  day  will  be  Sold  the  Live  Stock  and 
Carriages  only,  and  on  the  second  day  the  Stack  of  Wheat,  Imple- 
ments of  Husbandry,  and  other  effects. 

ro,  St.  Mary  Street,  Cardigan. 


Important  Sale  of  the  BradweU  Herd  of 

SELF-COLOURED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  April  24  (2  o"Clock),  at  Bradley, 
two  miles  from  Wolverton  Station,  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  the  ENTIRE  HERDol  FIRST-CLASS  JERSEY  CATTLE 
the  property  of  William  George  Duncan,  Esq,  It  numbers  about 
40  Head  {including  four  fine  young  Bulls,  as  well  as  several  remarkably 
good  Heifers)  and  has  been  bred  since  the  year  1849  from  Cows 
selected  on  the  Island.  Animals  from  the  Daunccy  stock  were  also 
purchased,  and  the  same  celebrated  strain  has  been  introduced 
through  the  present  and  recent  sires.  As  a  herd  of  Self-Coloured 
Jerseys,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  symmetry,  and  great 
milking  properties,  this  stock  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public. 

Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  ot  J  O  HN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Stamford,  Lincolnsliire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

A.VX  on  FRIDAY,  May  9  (1  o'Clock),  at  the  George  Hotel, 
Stamford,  the  whole  of  the  "BLANCHE  TRIBE,  comprising  the  Herd 
of  C.  O.  Eaton,  Esq,  Tolethorpe,  and  the  ENTIRE  HERD  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Aveling,  Needham  House,  Wisbeach.  The  "  Blanches" 
are  entirely  descended  from  Czarina,  great-grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
Bates'  Blanche  2d  by  Norfolk.  They  nave  been  crossed  with  high- 
class  bulls,  and  Baron  Napier,  a  handsome  yearling,  included  in 
the  Sale,  is  now  in  service.  Captain  Aveling's  herd  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  "Dinah"  tribe,  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  John 
Clayden,  of  Littlebury,  and  descended  from  Messrs.  Angus' celebrated 
Northumberland  blood.  Mr.  Harvard's  Young  Oxford  (24,707),  and 
the  well-known  Prize  Bull  Alpha  (26,51:),  have  been  used,  and  the 
majority  of  the  animals  are  of  a  red  colour. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Whitley  Grove,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  May  13  (t  o'Clock),  at  Whitley  Grove,  one 
mile  from  Reading,  in  consequence  of  the  Farm  being  let  for  Sewage 
purposes,  the  very  CHOICE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  belonging  to  Richard  Attenborough,  Esq.  It 
numbers  about  50  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  several  years,  principally  from  the  Prize  Strains  of 
the  Towneley  and  Stratton  blood.  Rose  Butterfly  (24,993),  son  of 
CoL  Towneley 's  Royal  Butterfly  17th,  the  Highly  Commended  yearling 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Royal,  has  been  used,  and  the  excellent 
young  stuck  are  by  him. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Wicken  Park.  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  again  honoured  with 
Instructions  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Wicken  Park,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8  next,  about 
FORTY  HEAD  of  FIRST-CLASS  SHORTHORNS  from  the  famed 
Penrhyn  Castle  and  Wicken  Park  Herds.  The  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
of  the  Waterloo,  Cherry  Duchess,  Cowslip,  Cressida,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  and  J  tribes;  the  Bulls  are  of  the  same  and  other  good 
families,  includingone  of  the  highly  fashionable  Oxford  tribe,  andone 
of  the  favourite  Duchess  Nancy  sort.  The  animals  are  mostly  by 
Sires  of  the  renowned  Kirklevington  blood,  such  as  Duke  of  Geneva 
(19,614),  3d  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21,619),  nth  Grand  Duke  (21,849),  and 
Oxford  Beau  (20,485).  Tha  whole  will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  purchasers  of  high-class  Stock. 

Catalogues  with  Pedigrees  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W  ;  or,  of  Mr  DOIG, 
Lillingstone  Hall,  Buckingham  ;  and  of  Mr.  SMITH,  Penrhyn  Farm, 
Bangor,  North  Wales. 


CAETEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR  PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready. 

Per  Acre. 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     28*  to  30J. 

FOR  MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     zZs.  to  30J. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS zZs.  to  30J. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature):— 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Ashvilte,  Ireland. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  mc  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition." 


CARTER'S   FARM   SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
NEW  SANDBINGHAM  MANGEL. 

iooj.  per  cwt.  ;  is.  $d.  per  lb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 


CAUTION. -The  word  "  Sandringham,"  as    applied 
to  Mangel,  is  a  portion  of  our  Trade  Mark. 


From  Mr.  J.  HIGH,  Farm  Bailiff  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

"  We  had  excellent  crops  of  Roots  this  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  Seed  supplied  by  you,  and  of  the  best  quality  I 
ever  saw." 


MANGEL    WDEZEL. 

CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD    YEL-  P"  ™t    P"'S; 
LOW  FLESHED  o    o        20 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown        75    o        09 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size..         ..         , .  75    o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S    ELVETHAM    LONG 

YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 

Yellow         70    o        08 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  gd.  per 
lb.,  or  45 s.  to  7$s.per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  23S,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis; 
groom'a  fee,  us.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  bveeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
succcsslul  m  France)  a  fair  trial  ;  confidently  believing  that  tarmworlc 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience— 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 
The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  1 11  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Wcl].bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.li.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Marcs,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN.  Creencrnft  West,  Darlington 


THK       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

-L  (Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS. 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 


John  Clutton, 

Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henrv  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 
"i-i,.  r ^ a.U 2 


lie  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  tha 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  23  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq',  Managing  Director,  r.  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THe  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act     of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ad,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the  Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   or  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  11125  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster, S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO. ,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia.  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARKOD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place.  London,  S.  W. 
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STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 
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MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Tuesday,  April  151 

J  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring  Show. 


THE  London  Farmers'  Club,  which  always 
manages  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  its  members  topics  of  immediate  agricultural 
interest,  was  engaged  on  Monday  evening  last  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Present  Aspect  of 
Steam  Cultivation.  The  paper  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  by  which  this  discussion 
was  introduced,  will  be  found  in  another  page  ; 
and  we  proceed  to  epitomise  the  several  speeches 
by  which  it  was  succeeded.  On  the  whole,  it 
will,  we  imagine,  be  considered  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  several  gentlemen  who  followed 
Mr.  Fowler  indicates  that  steam  cultivation  lias 
extended,  is  extending,  and  ought  to  extend. 
Whether  this  will  take  place  through  the  agency 
of  contractors  for  such  work,  or  by  the  pur- 
chase    of    steam-ploughs    by     tenant-farmers, 
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for  their  own  use,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions 
differ,  and  on  which  the  different  opinions  found 
full  expression  on  Monday  evening.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fact  that  both  contractors  and  farmers 
are  large  customers  of  the  several  steam-plough 
manufacturers  ;  and  that  in  both  ways  a  larger 
number  of  acres  of  English  soil  are  year  by  year 
being  more  thoroughly  and  deeply  cultivated.  It 
is  significant  that  more  than  one  speaker  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  referred  to  the  want  of 
security  for  the  capital  of  the  tenant  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  relationship  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  country  as  the  principal 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  extended  steam  cultiva- 
tion— as  it  is  in  the  way  of  so  many  other  agri- 
cultural improvements. 

After  Mr.  Fowler's  paper,  which  was  extremely 
well  received,  Mr.  Mechi,  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  discussion,  mentioned  that  the  late 
John  Fowler's  steam-plough  was  first  tried  on 
one  of  his  fields  in  1856  ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
engine  was  not  equal  to  his  clays,  and  not  much 
work  was  done  then,  but  the  land  so  ploughed 
showed  a  visible  improvement  for  five  or  six 
years  afterwards.  The  country  as  a  whole  was 
not,  he  considered,  in  a  fit  state  for  the  success- 
ful working  of  steam  machinery,  and  would  not 
be  until  bad  roads  were  improved,  irregular  fields 
made  rectangular,  and  heavy  lands  drained  ;  but 
these  great  improvements  would  come  in  time, 
thanks  to  such  excellent  papers  as  the  one  just 
read  by  Mr.  Fowler.  With  the  needed  im- 
provements, the  application  of  steam  to  agricul- 
ture must  come  to  what  it  is  in  manufactures, 
because  where  steam-power  can  be  used  instead 
of  manual  or  horse  labour,  it  is  always  the 
cheapest  and  the  best.  He  himself  could  not 
get  on  without  steam-power,  but  it  could  not  be 
adopted  generally  in  Essex  until  many  bridges, 
over  which,  on  account  of  their  bad  condition, 
no  traction  engines  were  allowed  to  pass,  were 
repaired  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  Sherborn  had  been  connected  with  steam 
cultivation  for  many  years,  and  had  had  some 
experience  with  double  and  single  tackle.  He 
could  safely  say  that  had  he  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  tackle  last  autumn,  his  land  would  have 
been  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  present  time.  He 
believed  in  steam  ploughing  in  the  autumn 
instead  of  cultivating,  because  the  latter  leaves 
all  the  weeds  on  the  surface,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  hot  enough  to  kill  them,  these  bother 
the  farmer  all  the  following  season.  To  plough 
in  the  autumn,  and  run  the  cultivator  through  in 
the  spring  was  his  practice. 

Mr.  WlLLSON  was  the  first  to  introduce  steam 
cultivation  into  Leicestershire  ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  unduly  discouraging  to  say  that  they  must 
wait  until  the  hedges  were  straightened  and  the 
roads  made  good,  before  they  could  enjoy  its 
advantages.  The  fact  is,  if  you  use  the  round- 
about system  such  obstacles  as  those  mentioned 
are  easily  overcome.  If  you  have  a  set  of  tackle 
for  your  own  use,  the  roundabout  system  is  the 
best,  but  for  letting  out  to  others  the  double  set 
acting  by  direct  traction  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
From  his  experience  of  steam  cultivation,  he 
would  not  take  a  heavy  land  farm  if  he  could  not 
use  steam.  Many  people  were  much  disappointed 
with  the  first  results  of  steam  ploughing,  and  they 
always  would  be,  if  after  ploughing  with  horses  to 
the  depth  of  4  or  44  inches,  they  at  once  set  the 
steam  tackle  to  plough  to  the  depth  of  12  or 
14  inches,  as  was  very  frequently  the  case. 

Mr.  GREIG  was  of  opinion  that  the  need  of 
increased  capital  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  extending  the  use  of  steam  cultivation. 
There  was  more  available  capital  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  and  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
its  non-investment  in  agriculture,  which  cause, 
he  believed,  was  "  insecurity."  Before  long  we 
shall  have  a  revolution — small  holdings  must 
give  way,  and  corn  must  be  manfactured,  as  they 
would  a  steam-engine.  The  labour  question  was 
a  very  serious  one,  and  the  first  point  to  gain 
towards  its  settlement  was  to  clear  out  the  fences, 
so  as  to  bring  as  much  land  as  possible  under 
steam  tillage.  As  regards  the  hiring  system,  he 
remarked  that  it  had  given  farmers  using  it  an 
inkling  to  have  a  set  of  their  own,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  every  man  in  possession  of  his 
own  tackle.  As  regards  steam  machinery,  he 
considered  the  worst  machine  in  the  country  was 
better  than  any  horse  at  ,£100. 

Mr.  CoNGREVE  very  vigorously  protested 
against  the  nonsense  that  had  been  talked  on  the 
subject,  believing  that  tenant-farmers  were  not 
such  a  set  of  fools  as  it  seemed  their  would-be 
teachers  considered  them  to  be. 


Mr.  Neild  said  that  his  county,  Lancashire, 
abounds  in  small  farms,  and  this  subject  had 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society,  and  they  had  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
application  of  steam-power  for  use  on  farms  from 
150  to  250  acres  in  extent,  to  be  competed  for  at 
their  next  show.  He  thought  it  was  patent  to 
every  one  that  they  must  come  to  employ  steam, 
as  all  talk  on  spade  culture  was  mere  folly.  They 
must  extend  their  holdings,  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  employing  steam  cultivating  ma- 
chinery, and  for  profitable  use  on  small  holdings 
suitable  tackle  was  very  much  wanted. 

Mr.  B.  HODGES  considered  that  the  hiring 
system  was  much  the  best  as  regards  some  soils, 
as,  for  instance,  light  friable  loams,  which  could 
easily  be  tilled  by  horse-power.  The  soil  in  his 
district — the  Isle  of  Thanet — was  dry,  and  the 
climate  too,  and  there  steam  tackle  was  used  as 
an  auxiliary.  The  hiring  system  appeared  to 
him  to  meet  the  case  of  small  farmers,  who,  if 
they  had  tackle  of  their  own,  could  not  dispense 
with  the  use  of  horses.  He  had  about  100  acres 
done  by  the  steam-plough  in  the  autumn  by  the 
contract  system,  and  found  it  very  advantageous. 
The  contract  price  in  his  case  was  12s.  an  acre, 
exclusive  of  coals  and  water,  and  the  depth 
worked  was  7  inches. 

Captain  Dashwood  farmed  more  than 
1000  acres,  and  he  did  not  know  what  he  should 
do  now  without  steam  as  an  auxiliary  power. 

Mr.  Carey  had  only  had  experience  with  the 
hiring  system,  and  his  work  lay  principally  on 
strong  heavy  land.  He  began  in  1S66  with  one 
set  of  tackle,  and  now  he  had  10  sets.  That  he 
thought  spoke  well  for  the  hiring  system.  Being 
questioned  as  to  the  depth  tilled  by  his  tackle, 
Mr.  Carey  said  that  some  of  his  friends  ploughed 
as  deep  as  16  inches,  and  the  work  was  done  by 
a  set  of  Fowler's  tackle. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  steam  cultivated  for  six  or 
seven  years  on  Smith's  system,  and  found  great 
advantage  from  it.  Steam  cultivation  would  not, 
however,  do  away  very  much  with  horse  labour, 
except  on  very  large  farms,  as  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  work  which  could  not  be  done  other- 
wise. He  had  tried  Smith's  double-furrow 
plough  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Watts  farmed  1200  acres,  principally 
arable,  and  he  used  Fowler's  system,  with  a 
powerful  engine.  Much  mischief  was  done  by 
ploughing  too  great  a  depth  at  once,  but  none  at 
all  resulted  from  using  the  steam  cultivator. 
Steam  cultivation  must  come  ;  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Thompson,  said  that, 
from  what  he  had  been  enabled  to  gather  from 
the  discussion,  he  was  glad  to  find  the  present 
aspect  of  steam  cultivation  was  so  encouraging. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  on  small  farms, 
where  little  capital  was  invested,  the  hiring 
system  must  become  universal. 

Mr.  Fowler  then  replied  to  the  various 
speakers,  and  remarked  that  the  deeper  dry  soils 
are  cultivated  the  better  they  retained  moisture 
in  dry  seasons.  As  regards  the  steam-cultivation 
of  undrained  clay  soils,  he  had  had  no  experi- 
ence, and  he  hoped  that  was  the  case  with  those 
present,  as  draining  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of 
all  operations  tending  to  improve  the  soil. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  FOWLER 
and  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


A  slow  sale,  at  the  rates  of  last  week,  is  the 

report  of  the  Mark  Lane  Com  Market  last  Monday. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  there  was  a 

recovery  of  at  least  2d.  a  stone  from  the  low  prices  of 
the  previous  Monday. 

It  appears   that    the   surplus    of   £4, 746,000 

which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duties  by  one-half,  the  reduction  of  the  Income- 
tax  by  id.,  the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  Alabama 
award  during  the  current  year,  and  the  exemption  of 
hotel  waiters  from  the  tax  on  domestic  servants,  to 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  subjected.  The  Budget 
has  been  adopted — not  without  considerable  dissatis- 
faction at  the  continued  non-reduction  of  the  Malt-tax. 

On  Monday  evening  Lord  Elcho  asked  Mr. 

Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  a  question  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  prompted 
apparently  by  the  rumour  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
Conservative  party,  with  the  leader  of  that  party,  have 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in 
the  event  of  the  12th  clause  of  the  Bill,  making  it 
imperative,  being  abandoned.  —  Mr.  Clare  Read 
said  : — "  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  my 
opinion  on  this  Bill  when  it  comes  on  for  a  second 
reading,  and  it  is  rather  unusual  for  one  member  to  put 


such  a  question  to  another  ;  but  if  it  is  any  gratification 
to  the  noble  lord,  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  under- 
standing with  any  member  of  this  House  on  any  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  there  was  any 
such  understanding  it  would  not  disarm  the  hostility 
of  the  noble  lord,  who  is  good  enough  to  move  the 
rejection  of  a  Bill  before  it  has  been  printed." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

which  will  be  held  next  week,  we  understand  that  a 
larger  show  of  Shorthorn  stock  will  be  exhibited  than 
has  ever  heretofore  been  collected.  There  are  150 
yearling  bulls,  and  altogether  no  less  than  235  head  of 
Shorthorn  stock  ;  the  total  number  of  stock  exceeds 
350  animals.  There  are  over  370  lots  poultry  and 
pigeons,  nearly  50  lots  swine,  and  95  stands  of  imple- 
ments and  machines. 

A    meeting   of  the  Central  Chamber  of 

Agriculture  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Salis- 
bury Hotel,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  M.  P.,  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance ;  and  Mr. 
Whitwell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Winn,  M.  P.,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Chamber. — Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P., 
presented  the  report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
which  expressed  the  regret  of  the  committee  that  they 
had  again  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  an  early 
announcement  of  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for 
the  relief  of  ratepayers.  The  committee  suggest  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  pressing  the  question  strenu- 
ously on  the  executive.  The  report  also  reviewed  the 
position  of  measures  specially  affecting  ratepayers,  in- 
cluding the  Local  Taxation  Accounts  Bill,  the  Mutiny 
Acts,  the  Fires  Bill,  &c.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.  P., 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  so  far  as  the  budget  was 
concerned,  the  agriculturists  had  not  the  slightest  hope 
from  the  Government.  He  would  move  that  the  follow, 
ing  resolution  be  added  to  the  report  as  a  rider : — ' '  That 
this  Council  regrets  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  intro- 
ducing the  promised  measure  of  local  taxation  reform, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  give  effect,  in  any  measure  they 
may  propose,  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  16  last  by  a  majority  of  100."  Mr. 
Neild  seconded  the  rider,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously.— The  report  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  was  then  brought  up  by  Mr.  PELL, 
M.P.,  and  unamiously  adopted. — The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Brereton  then  moved,  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
"That  the  proposal  to  subject  sheep-pox  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  cattle  plague  should  be  reconsidered." 
This  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  negatived. — With 
respect  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  Mr.  T. 
Horley,  in  a  brief  but  able  speech,  moved,  "  That 
this  Chamber  approves  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
Bill,  and  considers  the  clauses  which  provide  compen- 
sation for  dilapidations  and  unexhausted  improvements 
fair  and  just  as  between  landlord  and  tenant."  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  thought  the  resolution  was  so  just 
and  fair  that  he  had  no  objection  to  second  it.  Professor 
Willis  Bund  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  measure.  A  discussion  ensued, 
and  ultimately  the  amendment  was  withdrawn.  An- 
other amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  CHArLIN, 
M. P.,  in  favour  of  blauses  1  and  2  of  the  Bill,  but 
opposed  to  clause  12  and  all  prohibitions  of  private 
agreement.  A  very  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  needful  to  enter  into  detail 
in  defence  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  that  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  rights  ought  to  be  secured  by  law.  The  main 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to 
landlord  and  tenant  with  a  view  to  increase  production, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  frame  the  measure  so  as  to 
secure  justice  both  for  landlords  and  tenants.  Clause  12 
did  not  prohibit  freedom  of  contract.  He  would  not 
walk  across  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  Bill  if 
it  were  not  a  compulsory  Bill. — Sir  John  Pakington, 
M.P.,  said  that  many  years  ago  he  advocated  the 
principles  of  this  Bill  in  the  county  with  which 
he  was  connected.  He  argued  that  if  a  landlord 
expected  to  have  his  estates  properly  cultivated, 
protection  must  be  given  to  the  tenant-farmer 
for  his  capital.  He  believed  that  both  tenant- 
farmers  and  landlords  were  coming  nearer  to 
just  conclusions  on  this  question.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  this  measure  was  the  first  attempt  to  place  upon 
the  statute-book  a  most  important  reform  in  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant.  He  would  say,  "Do  not 
be  in  a  hurry."  It  was  much  more  important  to  pass 
a  good  and  carefully  considered  Bill  than  to  pass  a  Bill 
in  a  hurry.  This  Bill  had  not  been  read  a  second 
time.  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  unofficial  members 
was  very  small,  and  it  was  not  likely  tli.it  Hie  liill 
could  be  carried  through  this  year,  but  the  measure 
might  be  carefully  considered  before  a  select  com- 
mittee, so  that  in  another  year  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  passing  the  Bill  into  law.  Ifc  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  schism  upon  the  question.  The  main 
point  of  difference  was  clause  12.  If  the  words  in 
this  motion  referring  to  clause  12  were  taken  out,  this 
resolution  would  differ  little  from  that  of  Mr.  11ciki.lv. 
lie  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  meeting  were  to  end 
in  a  division  as  to  whether  these  words  were  to  be 
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retained  or  not.  As  clause  12  now  stood  he  could 
not  give  it  his  support,  and  he  believed  that  by  a  little 
conciliatory  feeling  differences  of  opinion  might  be 
united.  He  approved  generally  of  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  leaving  the  details  for  careful  consideration 

hereafter. The  CHAIRMAN  thought  there  had  been 

some  misunderstanding  on  this  question.  What  they 
would  wish  to  secure  was  that  a  landlord  should  not 
be  able  at  the  termination  of  a  tenancy  to  decline  any 
compensation  whatever  to  a  tenant  when  it  was  due, 
but  that  there  should  be  perfect  liberty  to  landlord 
and  tenant  to  agree  in  what  mode  that  compensation 
might  best  be  given  ;  in  fact,  the  law  should  sup- 
plement the  agreement.  He  begged  to  suggest  the 
following  resolution  as  a  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  :  —  "  That  this  Council,  without 
pledging  itself  to  the  details  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,  approves  of  its  principles 
of  compensation  to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  to  landlords  for  dilapidations  or  deterio- 
ration caused  by  default  of  tenants,  and  desires  that 
security  for  this  purpose,  where  not  given  by  lease  or 
agreement,  shall  be  provided  by  legislation,  subject 
only  to  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  in  case  of 
permanent  improvements."  A  very  long  conversation 
ensued,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
unanimity,  which  proved  unavailing.  A  proposition 
to  adjourn  the  debate  was  negatived,  after  which  Mr. 
Chaplin's  motion  was  put  and  negatived.  Ultimately, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Heneage,  the  resolution  sug- 
gested by  the  Chairman  was  put,  and  carried  by  29  to 
20,  and  the  Chamber  adjourned,  after  a  sitting  which 
occupied  upwards  of  four  hours. 

•  A  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  losses  in- 
curred through  foot-and-mouth  disease  appeared 
the  other  day  in  the  following  letter,  entitled  Tax  on 
Meat,  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
Times : — 

"  There  is  one  tax  falling  upon  us  more  severely  than 
any  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  include  in 
his  Budget,  yet,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  needless  and  pre- 
ventable burden  on  the  industry  of  the  nation — I  mean 
the  waste  of  human  food  wrought  by  the  uncontrolled 
ravages  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I  feel  sure,  sir,  the 
public  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
scourge  has  injured  the  meat  supply  and  impoverished  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  I  ask  your  permission 
to  offer  an  estimate  of  the  total  loss  inflicted  in  one  year. 
The  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  col- 
lected returns  of  the  number  of  attacks  and  of  deaths  in  the 
county  during  1872,  and  has  arrived  at  an  estimated  direct 
money  loss  of  .£87. 497  upon  cattle,  £48,013  upon  sheep, 
and  £4019  upon  pigs.  Now  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Herefordshire  has  been  harder  hit  than  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary  the  official  reports  of  the 
inspectors  in  1871  showed  that  while  the  number  of  cases 
of  foot-and-moulh  disease  in  that  county  was  9  per  cent. 
of  the  total  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of  cases  in  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  9}  per  cent,  of  the  total  head  of 
cattle  ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  in  Herefordshire  did  not  exceed  the  rate  for 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  By  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum, 
then,  as  the  69,000  cattle  of  Herefordshire  are  105,625,000 
cattle  in  great  Britain,  so  is  £87,497  to  £7,132,907,  the 
loss  upon  cattle  in  great  Britain.  In  the  same  way,  as 
the  314,000  sheep  of  Herefordshire  are  to  27,920,000 
sheep  in  great  Britain,  so  is  £48,031  to  £4,270,781,  the 
total  loss  upon  sheep.  And  again,  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  33,500  pigs  of  Herefordshire  are  to  2,772,000  pigs  in 
Great  Britain,  so  is  £4019  to  £332,527.  'he  total  loss 
upon  pigs.  Thus,  at  the  rate  of  destruction  in  Hereford- 
shire, the  waste  of  meat  and  milk  last  year  by  one  con- 
tagious disease,  which  defies  our  ineffectual  law,  amounted 
to  £11,736,215. 

"I  believe  that  the  returns  from  the  Herefordshire 
farmers  are  still  very  incomplete  ;  the  committee  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  T.  Duckham,  have 
been  conducting  the  inquiry,  report  that  many  stock- 
owners  who  are  known  to  have  suffered  severely  have  not 
yet  sent  in  replies ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
*  forms  '  sent  out,  these  returns  probably  no  not  represent 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
county.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  direct 
money  loss  to  the  stockowners  of  Great  Britain  and  de- 
privation to  the  meat  consumers  amounted  to  a  very 
much  larger  sum  than  n  millions  sterling  from  one 
disease  in  one  year,  and  that  a  disease  now  running  riot  for 
another  season,  yet  no  doubt  perfectly  controlable  and 
preventable.  Of  course  the  indirect  and  consequential 
injuries  would  pile  up  the  whole  sacrifice  to  a  still  more 
monstrous  figure.  I  will  add,  for  comparison,  that 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Tables,  the  value  of  all 
the  live  animals  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  1871 
was  only  about  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  sale  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey's  Shorthorns  took 
place  at  Preston  Hall  Farm  on  the  3d  inst. ,  accord- 
ing to  advertisement.  It  was  an  excellent  sale.  The 
"  lowly  minded  ones  "  hoped  for  an  average  of  50  gs. , 
while  others,  more  sanguine,  thought  the  females  might 
average  100  gs.  The  result  was  an  average  over  38 
head  of  £102  Is.  ;  31  cows  made  £'116,  and  seven  bulls 
£40  Js.  each  ;  while  the  grand  total  was  £3877  13-r.  A 
full  list  of  the  prices  and  purchasers  is  given  below. 
The  cattle  were  brought  out  in  nice  condition,  not  over 
fat,  and  were  characterised  as  possessing  substance  with 
thick  flesh  and  remarkable  quality.  We  regard  the  result 


of  this  sale  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  it  will  encourage 
breeders  to  throw  aside  those  trammels  which  have 
hitherto  bound  so  many,  and  to  boldly  breed  for  the  best, 
instead  of  harping  on  that  old  string  "purity."  The 
sale  began  with  Welcome  Lass  by  Breastplate,  the 
produce  of  Booth  upon  Bates  at  Aylesby,  a  wonder- 
fully backed  cow,  and  the  mother  of  Welcome  Maid 
by  Bunkhoolie  (lot  16,  no  gs.),  a  very  line  heifer. 
The  first  sensational  price  was  realised  by  Bright  Halo 
(lot  5,  2S5  gs.,  see  below)  by  Breastplate,  and 
served,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  fight 
over  the  pedigree  of  Pilot,  by  2D  Duke  of  Tre- 
gunter  !  This  cow  is  giving  6  galls,  of  milk  per 
diem.  Bright  Diadem  by  Mountain  Chief  (20,383), 
also  served  by  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  incalving  cows  (see  list),  is  a  very 
stylish,  large,  and  good  cow,  with  plainish  quar- 
ters, and  goes  to  Ireland.  Bright  Cherry  (lot  10) 
was  cheap  at  56  gs.  Warrior's  Crest,  150  gs.,  is 
another  great  milker.  Bright  Ringlet  (lot  13)  made 
the  price  of  the  day,  being  sold  for  410  gs.  She  is  by 
Ringleader  (15,164),  and  of  the  Anna  by  Pilot 
tribe,  and  is  a  magnificent  cow,  considered  "about 
perfection "  by  Bates  as  well  as  by  Booth  men,  and 
there  were  several  Bates  men  looking  on.  Perhaps  the 
calf  Bridesmaid  (lot  30),  40  gs.,  was  as  cheap  as  any- 
thing sold,  being  by  Cherry  Grand  Duke,  and  out 
of  lot  13,  the  410  gs.  cow. 


Name  of  Animal. 


When 
Calved. 


Cows  arid  Heifers. 
Welcome  Lass 
Wave  Ripple 

Water  Snoiodrop  . . 
Her  Colo  Calf 
Waterloo  Plume    . . 
Brig/it  Halo 

Her  Roan  Corv  Calf 
Welcome  Dawn 
Bright  Diadem 

Wave  Elf    .. 

Weal  Bud    .. 

Bright  Cherry 

Warriors  Crest    . . 

Wave  Rise  .. 

Bright  Ringlet 

Water  Crocus 

Waterloo  Banner  . . 

Welcome  Maid 

Wave  Queen 

War  Song 

Bright  Ductless 

Waterloo  Cherry  Duchess 

Wild  Wave 

Brilliant       .. 

Brunette 

Wild  Spray 

Wassail 


1865 
1866 

1866 

April,  1873 

1866 

1868 

1873 

1868 
1868 

1868 


1869 


1871 
1871 
1871 
i87I 
1871 
1871 
1871 
Jan.,    1872 


Gs. 


Feb., 
Mar. , 
May, 


1872 
1872 
1872 


Sept.,  1872 

Nov.,  1872 
Jan ,    1873 


Watchful    .. 
Bouquet 

Wreath 

Wind  Wave 

Bridesmaid  . . 

Whirlwind..  ..         ..'"Feb.,  1873 

Bulls. 
Bright  Duke       ..         ..Jan.,  1872 

Berkeley April,  1872 

Weald  King         ..         ..  July,  1872 
Bloomfield  ..         ..  Oct.,   187: 

Lord  Duke Oct,   1872 

Breakwater         ..         ..Nov.,  1872 
Welkin       Feb.,  1873 


SS 


Messrs.  Dudding. 
Mr.     J.     Thomson. 

Canada. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Miller. 
:Mr.J.H.  Needham. 
Mr.  W.  Torr. 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  Aus- 
tralia. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.  T.  Kose. 
Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Ire 

land. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.  R.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  T.  Rose. 
Mr.  R.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Haslam. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Miller. 
Mr.  T.  Rose. 
Mr.  W.  Torr. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Haslam. 
185    Mr.  E.  T.  Hardinge, 
si    Mr.  T.  M.  Shrceter. 
65  1  Messrs.  Dudding. 
57  IMr.  J.  Thomson. 
38    Mr.  T.  Rutley. 
Mr.  R.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  T.  Rose. 
Mr.  R.  Blackwell. 
Rev.     G. 

thwait. 
Mr.  Smith. 

bury. 
Rev.      J. 

thwait. 
Rev.      J. 

thwait. 
Mr.  B.  Hale, 
Mr.  T.  Rose, 
Mr.  B.  Hale, 


Mickle- 
Canter- 
Mickle- 

Mickle- 


Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker. 
Mr.  E.  Neame. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Pack. 
Mr.  Collard. 
Mr.  E.  Neaine. 
Mr.  Gillow. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Shrceter. 
i 


31  cows,  at  ,£116 
7  bulls,  at       40     7     o 

38  averaged  ,6102    1    o 


Summary. 


=      ^3535 
=  282 


=       ^3877  13     o 


■  Mr.  McDougall,  whose  pamphlet,  The  Sires  of 

the  Season  1S72,  we  noticed  last  November,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  South  Australia. 
He  is  well  known  to  English  breeders  as  a  purchaser, 
and  it  is  pleasant  as  well  as  interesting  to  hear  of  his 
proceedings.  A  large  number  of  stock  and  station 
agents,  squatters,  and  graziers,  are  reported  in  the 
Sydney  Mail  of  January  25  as  having  met  by  invitation 
at  Mr.  McDougall's  house  at  Arundell,  partly  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  partly  also  to  have  a  quiet  look 
at  the  Shorthorns.  To  give  a  business  tone  to  the  outdoor 
proceedings,  three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  stock,  and  were  requested  to  place  three 
of  the  young  bulls  and  a  like  number  of  females 
according  to  their  respective  merits.  The  youngster 
first  visited  was  Marshal  Goliah  Booth,  a  ten 
months'  calf,  by  the  imported  sire  Field-Marshal 
Booth,  purchased  from  Mr.  T.  C  Booth,  at 
the  highest  price  till  then  ever  paid  for  a 
calf  of  the  same  age  in  England.  He  cost  Mr. 
M'Dougall  agood  deal  over  1000  gs.  before  he  got  him 
home,  but  his  owner  maintains  he  is  the  cheapest  sire 
he  ever  imported.  Goliah,  the  son  of  this  animal,  is 
in  colour  like  his  sire,  a  creamy  white,  and  his  size  and 
development  are  remarkable.  He  is  from  a  cow  named 
Grizzle  Booth.  The  next  young  bull  noticed  was 
Australian  Flag,  14  months  old,  a  son  of  Major 
Booth  (26,790),  and  Alabama  out  of  Aroma.  His 
sire  was  also  bred  and  purchased  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth, 
and  is  valued  by  his  present  owner  at  3000  gs.  In 
colour  the  Flag  follows  his  sire,  and  is  a  grand  and 


promising  animal.  Another  calf,  Aj AX,  was  also  a 
great  favourite,  and  eventually  took  a  second  place, 
Goliah  being  placed  1st  and  Australian  Flag  last 
in  the  competition  between  the  three  best  young  bulls. 
The  two  imported  sires,  Field-Marshal  Booth  and 
Major  Booth,  are  kept  in  yards  connected  with  loose 
boxes.  They  are  strictly  in  store  condition,  and  they 
will  never  be  kept  otherwise  at  Arundel.  The  former 
is  a  grand  lengthy,  all-over-even  bull,  a  true,  excellent 
type  of  the  Booth  strain  of  blood.  The  investment  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  capital  in  this  splendid  animal  has 
already  been  more  than  justified  by  the  results,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  influence,  more  decidedly  than  any  bull  pre- 
viously imported  into  these  (Australian)  colonies,  the 
character  of  our  Shorthorn  stock.  The  company  sub- 
sequently visited  the  pastures,  in  which  they  first 
inspected  33  cows  with  bull  calves  at  foot  ;  then 
another  of  12,  chiefly  heifers  ;  and  finally  20  cows  with 
heifer  calves.  It  was  remarked  by  visitors  lately  from 
England  that  a  like  number  of  cows  and  heifers  of 
equally  good  and  even  quality,  and  the  property  of  a 
single  owner,  were  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

On  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Thornton  will  dispose 

of  40  self-coloured  Jersey  cattle,  constituting  the  entire 
herd  of  Mr.  William  George  Duncan,  of  Bradwell.  A 
catalogue  with  pedigrees  has  been  issued,  showing  that 
the  animals  are  thoroughly  well-bred,  many  boasting 
five  known  crosses,  and  all  tracing  back  to  imported 
stock.  The  names  of  the  sires  which  recur 
most  frequently  are  Prize-flower,  Love-apple, 
Meteor,  Matchless,  the  Gipsy,  and  Brigand. 
Particulars  as  to  the  breeding  of  each  of  these  bulls  is 
given  at  the  close  of  the  catalogue,  from  whicli  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  were  purely  bred  Jersey  cattle.  Brad- 
well  is  2  miles  from  Wolverton  station  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  and  the  sale  commences 
at  2  o'clock.  

ANGORA  GOATS. 

We  have  on  two  former  occasions  (August  26,  1S71, 
and  October  19,  1S72)  drawn  attention  to  the  Angora 
goat.  On  the  former  occasion  we  spoke  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  South  Australia,  and  afterwards  as  likely 
to  be  useful  in  Cape  Colony.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Clement  Sabine,  of  South  Glenelg,  South 
Australia,  shows  that  endeavours  are  still  being  made, 
and  with  apparent  success,  to  introduce  this  animal  as 
a  competitor  with  sheep  : — 

"  As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  for  particulars 
of  the  goats  under  my  management,  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  the  interest  shown  in  these  animals,  and  regret  that  at 
present  I  can  give  but  little  additional  information  about 
them. 

"  The  pure  flock  which  I  advised  you  would  be  removed 
early  last  year  from  the  North,  to  join  those  then  just 
imported,  is  settling  down  comfortably  at  Fourth  Creek, 
near  Adelaide,  where  they  thrive  better  than  in  the  other 
locality.  But  as  it  takes  some  little  time  for  stock  to  get 
used  to  new  pasture,  and  as  goats  seem  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  any  such  change  of  country,  I  am  not  disappointed 
because  the  clip  this  season  is  not  equal  in  condition  and 
growth  to  what  it  has  been,  especially  as  there  are  so  many 
among  them  bred  in  Asia  Minor,  which  require  time  to 
acclimatise  to  Australia,  having  been  thrown  back  by  the 
necessary  hardships  of  the  voyage. 

"  This  pure  flock  now  numbers  176. 

"The  ewes  take  to  their  kids  without  much  trouble, 
some  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  goatherd  being 
of  course  needful,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

"I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  herd  the  goats,  as 
they  ramble,  and  no  fence  will  keep  them  in. 

"  Here,  August  or  September  seems  to  be  the  month  to 
shear,  or  the  goats  would  shed  their  hair  ;  this  should  be 
watched — but  owing  to  change  of  country  and  climate 
this  flock  has  not  settled  properly  to  one  uniform  period  ; 
those,  however,  bred  here  are  more  regular.  The  imported 
goats  seem,  less  than  a  year  after  shearing,  to  require 
again  to  be  shorn.  But  it  appears  to  me  one  test  of  purity 
of  blood  is  the  power  of  retaining  the  hair  during  a  whole 
year,  because  I  find  that  the  crosses,  after  about  six 
months,  begin  to  shed,  whilst  the  higher  the  cross  the  less 
the  tendency  to  do  so. 

"  The  workers  inform  me  that  much  of  the  value  of  the 
hair  depends  on  the  length  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  left 
too  late  the  hair  loses  its  lustre  and  condition  ;  so  that  this 
important  feature  in  the  breed  and  management  demands 
attention. 

"  Having  now  more  suitable  country  and  better  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  to  the  Angora  goat  than  hitherto,  I  shall 
ascertain  and  note  these  particulars  for  the  future,  and 
when  the  numbers  of  the  South  Australian  bred  goats  in- 
crease, be  able  to  give  valuable  information  on  these  and 
other  points. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  under  the  circumstances 
described  any  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  individual 
fleeces  would  mislead,  and  therefore  this  year  kept  no 
record.  Notwithstanding  I  have  packed  and  shipped  for 
exhibition  at  your  next  show  a  dozen  fleeces  each  of  bucks 
and  ewes  ;  but  were  it  not  borne  in  mind  that  the  goats 
from  which  they  were  taken  were  knocked  on  shipboard, 
travelling,  and  elsewhere,  from  one  place  to  another,  I 
should  not  have  been  at  all  satisfied  with  these  fleeces  as  a 
criterion  of  the  length  and  lustre  that  can  be  produced 
here.  They  are  sent  because  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  showingsomething,  trusting  after 
another  year  to  exhibit  fleeces  which  will  be  a  better 
sample  of  the  clip  of  this  place. 

"The  flock  of  crosses,  numbering  about  600  females, 
has  been  kept  in  the  North  until  now;  but  I  am  about 
removing  them  to  some  hilly  sections  on  the  Iorrens 
River,  about  six  miles  from  Fourth  Creek,  to  keep  qui  e 
separate  from  the  pure  flock.  Having  after  considerable 
trouble  attained  this  number,  the  increase  will  hereafter 
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be  rapid,  and  a  thorough  trial  given  to  the  value  of  the 
cross-bred  animals.  The  original  stock  of  common 
nannies  from  which  these  were  bred  has  been  boiled, 
yielding  17  lb.  6  oz.  per  head,  netting  $s.  \d.  each.  The 
male  increase  of  the  lower  crosses,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  nannies  of  the  lower  crosses,  will  in  like  manner  be 
sent  to  the  North  to  be  got  rid  of  by  fattening  and  boil- 
ing;  what  remains  will  be  good  hair-producing  animals, 
so  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  the  third  and  fourth 
cross  wethers  for  the  state  of  the  hair. 

"  So  satisfied  is  Mr.  Maurice  with  the  results  hitherto 
obtained,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  when  the 
numbers  multiply  so  as  to  make  a  parcel  of  hair  worth 
the  attention  of  buyers,  who  do  not  care  to  look  at  little 
lots,  that  he  has  purchased  through  an  agent  resident  in 
Asia  Minor  60  more  ewes  and  2  bucks  of  the  purest  breed 
and  finest  lustre,  from  the  best  localities.  These  are  now 
coming  out  in  the  ship  Colhnpore  to  Adelaide.  The 
bucks  and  some  of  the  ewes  are  reported  on  to  me  this 
mail  as  the  choicest  that  ever  left  Turkey  ;  and  they  may 
well  be,  as  great  care  was  taken  in  their  selection  from  the 
best  breeders,  and  very  high  prices  paid  for  some  of  them  ; 
for  you  are  aware  that  in  almost  all  stud  flocks,  whether  of 
Angora  goats  or  merino  sheep,  there  is  abundant  room 
for  judicious  selection. 

"  Should  I  at  any  time  be  able  to  give  fresh  informa- 
tion of  any  value  about  the  goats  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
do  so." 


A    WALK  OVER    THE  FARM, 
Tiptree,  April  3, 

What  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  change  after  all  the 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  despondencies  of  a  long  and  wet 
winter,  on  a  stiff  yellow  plastic  clay.  So  slow  was 
Wheat  in  coming  up,  and  so  weakly  in  appearance, 
that  I  felt  more  doubtful  than  hopeful,  especially  as 
some  was  sown  on  February,  and  about  3  acres 
"  mended  "  or  redrilled.  But  a  heavy  and  warm  rain 
just  before  April  I  has  set  vegetation  in  rapid  and 
pleasant  movement,  so  that  my  70  acres  of  Wheat  look 
likely  to  be  a  full  and  thriving  or  tillering  plant.  14  acres 
of  Peas  coming  well  through,  5  acres  of  winter  Beans 
nearly  a  full  plant,  Sacresof  spring  Beans  coming  through, 
15  acres  of  red  Clover  and  5  acres  of  winter  Tares  very 
promising ;  6  acres  of  Barley  after  Wheat  coming  through. 
Land  getting  ready  for  6  acres  of  Barley  after  Wheat, 
and  4  acres  of  Oats  after  Tares  and  Kohl  Rabi.  Six 
acres  of  land  for  Mangel,  manured  with  star-fish 
{called  here  five-fingers),  and  deeply  double  ploughed 
before  winter,  is  being  forked  over  wherever  there  is 
an  appearance  of  Twitch  or  Couch-grass  {rather  too 
abundant),  and  the  Twitch  carried  off  the  land.  It 
will  not  pay  to  permit  Twitch  to  compete  with  one's 
crops  ;  out  it  must  come,  at  any  cost.  This  Mangel 
land  will  be  scarified,  and  the  seed  drilled  before  the 
middle  of  April,  the  seed  being  previously  germinated 
in  wet  sand. 

As  to  spring  Beans,  we  always  deposit  them  very 
deeply  with  the  drill.  It  is  much  cheaper,  and  the 
crop  is  better  than  when  dibbled.  This  year  the  land 
was  like  mud,  but  we  put  six  horses  on  the  drill,  and 
deposited  them  5  to  6  inches  deep,  then  used  our  strong 
iron  harrows,  and  they  are  coming  through  nicely,  and 
have  already  a  deep,  strong,  and  long  spear-root  in  the 
subsoil.  Beans  will  force  their  way  to  the  surface 
many  inches,  and  by  placing  them  deeply  they  are  out 
of  the  way  of  drought. 

Seeing  how  ill-conditioned  and  muddy  the  soil  was 
when  we  drilled  in  and  harrowed  our  crops,  I  feel 
almost  surprised  at  their  healthy  appearance,  but  deep 
cultivation,  and,  beyond  all,  perfect  drainage,  do 
wonders  ;  prevent  rotting  of  the  seed  and  permit  of  a 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  when  favourable  weather 
come?. 

We  have  horse-hoed  all  our  heavy  land  Wheats  and 
winter  Beans  with  Garrett's  horse-hoe,  which  has 
served  me  well  for  30  years.  What  an  economy  of 
time  and  labour,  especially  now,  for  one  man  and  a 
pair  of  horses  will  clean  and  deeply  hoe,  between  the 
rows  at  9  inches  apart,  10  acres  per  day.  It  covers 
7  feet  4  inches  in  width. 

The  drill  for  Beans,  &c,  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
human  labour.  Depend  upon  it,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  price  of  human  labour  will  compel  the  use  of  more 
labour-saving  machines.  Mr.  Hughes'  "fingers," 
attached  to  and  in  advance  of  the  mowing  and  reaping- 
machines,  will  render  farmers  useful  service  in  the  case 
of  laid  crops.  I  have  ordered  a  set  for  my  reaper. 
They  lift  up  the  laid  crop  ready  for  the  cutting- 
knives,  just  as  a  hairdresser  by  his  comb  or  his  fingers 
raises  the  hair  ready  for  the  scissors,  thus  saving  clog- 
ging and  stoppages.  I  feel  very  sorry  for  those  wko 
farm  heavy  or  wet  and  undrained  land.  Their  land 
cask  is  full  of  water,  without  any  tap  in  it  to  let  off  the 
surplus  water.  It  is  like  a  great  flower-pot  without  a 
hole  in  the  bottom. 

After  so  much  rain,  plants  cannot  thrive  in  land  so 
conditioned,  for  the  stagnant  water  prevents  the 
entrance  and  circulation  of  warm  air,  so  necessary  to 
the  plant  roots  :  the  interest  on  perfect  drainage  would 
be  many  times  repaid  after  such  a  wet  season. 

Our  12  acres  of  Italian  Rye-grass  (half  first  year's  and 
half  second  year's  growth),  promise  abundantly. 

Lambs  vigorous — no  losses,  and  many  couples. 
Night  shelter  during  severe  weather,  and  pulped  mixed 
and  prepared  food  for  the  ewes,  prevent  those  heavy 
losses  that  result  from  large  quantities  of  Turnips,  and 
especially  of  Mangel.  We  find  practically  that  ewes 
thrive  better  on  pulped  than  on  cut  roots.     The  pulped 


food  is  always  intermixed  with  finely  cut  hay  and 
straw  chaff. 

Our  year-old  fat  sheep  {a  cross  with  the  Downs 
ewe  and  Cotswold  and  Lincoln  ram)  were  sold  at 
73.C  each,  but  prices  are  drooping  now. 

I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  shelter  for 
stock  and  admixture  and  preparation  of  food,  are  the 
true  and  profitable  means  for  producing  meat  and 
manure  abundantly.  The  old  out-of-door  and  roaming- 
at-large  system  must  gradually  succumb  to  the  modern 
and  more  profitable  method. 

We  must  really  give  up  the  permanent  pastural 
system.  When  we  speak  of  meat- making,  the  public 
mind  presupposes  pasture  land  ;  I  want  to  correct  this 
idea,  and  to  make  the  world  believe  that  Wheat  and 
meat  can  be  produced  concurrently  and  far  more 
profitably  and  abundantly  by  arable  cultivation  than  by 
permanent  pasture ;  for  while  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  give  a  ton  of  hay  an  acre  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  permanent  pastures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(22,500,000,  or  half  our  farmed  area),  I  know  from  28 
years  of  practical  experience  we  can  grow  I  ton  of 
Wheat  (5  qr.)  and  2  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  or  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  Barley,  Oats,  or  Beans,  and  that 
our  artificial  green  and  root  crops  are  double  and  triple 
the  amount  of  the  hay  crop  from  permanent  pasture. 

Many  have  yet  to  learn  what  I  have  long  proved 
and  insisted  on,  that  straw  mixed  with  cake,  roots, 
meal,  &c,  is  valuable  food,  much  too  valuable  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  wasted.  My  economical  senti- 
ments are  tremendously  shocked  when  I  see  a  lot  of 
horses,  cattle,  or  sheep  let  into  and  roaming  over  fine 
fields  of  luxuriant  Clover  or  Tares.  What  a  waste  of 
money  and  want  of  calculation  !  Mechanical  jaws  or 
chewing  machines,  in  the  shape  of  chaff-cutters, 
pulpers,  and  grinders,  are  less  costly  than  the  natural 
article,  especially  when  propelled  by  steam-power;  and 
it  is,  with  good  roads  and  well-placed  buildings,  more 
profitable  to  bring  the  food  to  the  animals  rather  than 
to  allow  them  to  walk  upon,  lie  down  upon,  and 
excrete  upon  their  food.  Our  agricultural  forefathers 
had  no  such  opportunities  as  we  now  possess,  and  were 
therefore  pastoral  ;  they  had  neither  Turnips  nor  Clover, 
and  had  no  roast  beef  at  Christmas,  for  as  soon  as  the 
grass  ceased  growing  the  fat  animals  were  slaughtered  ; 
and  we  know  that  modern  feeding  stuffs  and  modern 
farm  machinery  implements  were  unknown  by  them  — 
we  have  no  such  excuses  for  continuing  to  be  pastoral. 
J.  J.  Mechi. 


A  NEW  REAPING  MACHINE. 
The  engravings  on  p.  519  (figs.    101,  102)  are  of 
Yull's  Patent  "National"  Reaper  and  Fodder  Cutter. 
This  reaper  claims  to  combine  the  following  improve- 
ments : — 

1.  Wrought  iron  frame,  which  gives  the  main  wheel 
a  bearing  from  both  sides,  supports  all  spindles  and 
gearing  separately,  so  that  each  part  can  be  removed 
independently  for  repairs  or  renewal. 

2.  The  main  wheel  contains  no  gearing  or  spur 
wheel ;  the  bevel  pinion  is  separately  placed  on  the 
inside  nob,  driving  the  rakes  direct  as  well  as  securing 
a  horizontal  throw  for  the  crank  and  connecting  rod  of 
knife,  avoiding  all  jolting  and  knocking  of  the  same. 

3.  The  position  of  the  ear-lifter  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  cutting  or  lopping  off  ears,  or  choking  ;  the 
height  of  stubble  is  adjusted  by  an  easy  and  direct  lift, 
and  can  be  regulated  by  the  driver  from  his  seat  in 
case  of  laid-down  grain  or  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
and  all  or  any  of  the  rakes  will  work  as  rakes  or 
dummies  as  required.  The  platform  being  made 
entirely  of  sheet  iron,  is  very  strong,  durable,  and  light. 

4.  The  "National"  cuts  all  kinds  of  crops,  either 
sheafed  or  swathed,  except  meadow  grass,  as  the  rakes 
and  platform  can  be  easily  removed,  when  it  becomes 
a  mower. 


KOHL  RABI. 


[The  fallowing  capital  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  this  rapidly 
increasing  crop  was  lately  read  by  Mr.  George  Street,  of 
Maulden,  before  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Suciety.J 

TlIE  root  crop  is  generally  considered  the  foundation 
of  good  farming  on  light  land.  The  Swede  Turnip, 
once  the  sheet  anchor  of  light-land  farmers,  was  for 
several  years  a  failure  in  this  neighbourhood,  although 
some  remarkably  good  crops  were  grown  in  1 871,  and 
some  very  fair  ones  since.  The  failure  of  the  Swede 
necessitated  the  trial  of  a  substitute,  and  the  Kohl 
Rabi  has,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  its  place.  The 
Kohl  Rabi  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Germany.  It  first  became  generally  known  in  England 
in  1S37,  when  the  Turnip  crop  was  destroyed  by  catter- 
pillars.  The  dry  seasons  of  1864  and  1S6S  brought  it 
into  general  use,  and  many  farmers  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  growing  a  large  breadth  of  Swedes  have 
not  grown  a  single  acre  since,  but  have  cultivated  the 
Rabi  instead.  Great  as  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
partial  failure  of  the  Turnip  crop,  it  at  least  taught  us 
the  value  of  the  Rabi,  which  in  dry  seasons  is  almost 
Invaluable.  The  Rabi  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  certain  than  the  Turnip,  and  a  good  crop  may  be 
grown  any  year.  It  is  more  adapted  to  light  than  to 
heavy  land,  and  will  do  better  in  a  hot  dry  summer  than 
in  a  wet  one,  as  in  the  latter  it  is  apt  to  grow  too  much 
top,  without  a  sufficient  development  of  bulb.  It  is 
very  nutritious,  and  will  produce  considerably  more  meat 


than  Turnips,  weight  for  weight.  All  kinds  of  stock 
do  well  on  it,  and  I  have  noticed  that  when  getting 
anything  up  for  showing,  whether  horses,  beasts,  or 
sheep,  my  men  all  prefer  it  to  Turnips  or  Wurzels.  It 
is  hardier  than  either  of  the  above,  at  any  rate  it  will 
stand  frost  better.  I  do  not  think  any  roots  are  so 
good  after  being  frost-bitten  as  they  were  before ;  but 
though  I  have  known  the  Kohl  Rabi  frozen  almost  as 
hard  as  stones,  I  have  rarely  known  an  instance  in 
which  the  crop  was  to  any  considerable  extent  destroyed. 
The  worst  case  I  remember  was  when  snow,  thawf 
frost,  thaw,  and  frost  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  so  that  the  bulbs  were  frozen  when  in  a  wet 
state,  and  were  nearly  all  spoiled.  As  a  rule  I  have 
lost  more  by  getting  them  up  too  soon  than  by  letting 
stand  too  long,  though  it  is  well  to  have  sufficient  up  to 
carry  you  through  an  ordinary  frost,  care  being  taken 
not  to  get  them  up  in  wet  weather,  as  they  are  liable 
to  heat,  mould,  and  rot.  If  got  up  when  dry  they  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  perhaps,  as 
we  desire  these  papers  to  take  a  practical  shape,  the 
better  way  will  be  in  stating  my  views  to  base  them  on 
my  own  practice.  The  first  preparation  I  make  for  the 
root  or  green  crop  is  to  sow  on  a  seed-bed,  about  the 
first  week  in  August,  a  few  Dounds  of  cabbage-seed  for 
autumn  planting,  holding  as  I  do  that  every  sheep 
farmer  should  have  some  Cabbages  to  give  his  lambs  in 
summer.  About  an  acre  to  every  100  acres  will  be 
sufficient ;  that  is,  a  farm  of  200  acres  should  have 
2  acres,  of  500,  5  acres,  each,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  lambs  kept.  A  few  given  every  day  with 
other  food  will  keep  the  lambs  healthy,  and  often  pre- 
vent considerable  loss.  For  Cabbages  a  good  piece  of 
land  should  be  selected,  well  manured,  ploughed 
deeply,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  marked  about  22  inches 
from  row  to  row,  and  then  set  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough.  The  cost  of  planting  is  Ss.  per  acre.  I 
may  here  say  a  word  or  two  about  what  may  be  termed 
catch  or  extra  crops,  as  they  do  not  form  part  of  the 
regular  season  for  roots.  As  soon  as  the  Peas  or  winter 
Beans  are  carried,  the  land  should  be  ploughed,  and,  if 
clean,  sown  with  a  green  crop.  I  attach  great  import- 
ance to  keeping  light  land  covered.  I  once  took  a 
crop  of  early  Peas,  after  Barley,  on  sand  land,  where 
the  seeds  had  failed,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  carted  them 
ploughed  the  land,  and  drilled  it  with  Stratton's  green 
Turnips.  My  drillman  being  ill,  I  sent  his  brother  to 
take  his  place,  and  to  my  annoyance  I  found,  when  the 
Turnips  came  up,  that  he  had  missed  a  draft  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  Being  a  hot,  dry  season,  the  Tur- 
nips were  small,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  I  ate  part 
off  with  sheep,  and  ploughed  the  other  part  in.  There 
was  little  difference  in  the  Wheat  crop  which  followed 
between  the  part  eaten  off  and  the  part  ploughed  in 
(although  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  marked  differ- 
ence), but  the  draft  missed  showed  unmistakably,  the 
straw  being  about  a  foot  shorter,  and  the  yield  of 
Wheat  one-fourth  less  than  where  the  Turnips  had 
grown.  As  the  sheep  had  been  penned  across  the 
rows,  and  the  land  had  been  done  precisely  the  same,  I 
could  only  account  for  the  difference  by  the  fact  that 
the  draft  that  had  been  missed  had  been  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field  had 
been  covered.  I  believe  this  is  partly  the  reason  why 
a  better  crop  of  Wheat  is  secured  after  a  good  crop  of 
Clover  (although  mown  and  carried  off),  than  where 
the  Clover  is  eaten  down  by  sheep,  and  the  land  kept 
bare  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  completed,  a  clean  piece  of 
fallow  is  looked  over,  and  any  Twitch  that  may  be 
found  is  dug  out  with  a  dung-fork.  The  land  is  then 
ploughed  8  or  9  inches  deep,  and  sown  with  winter 
Tares,  2  bush,  to  the  acre,  a  little  Rye  being  mixed 
with  the  first  acre,  to  be  mown  early  for  horses.  The 
land  intended  for  Wurzels  is  ploughed  next,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  fallow  as  soon  as  convenient.  As  a 
rule  I  have  the  Twitch  forked  out  before  the  land  is 
ploughed,  where  I  intend  drilling  Kohl  Rabi.  The 
preparation  of  the  land  is  the  same  as  for  Turnips, 
except  that  there  is  much  less  time  to  do  it  in — hence 
the  necessity  of  selecting  the  cleanest  fallows,  and 
having  them  forked  over  before  they  are  ploughed. 
Where  there  is  too  much  Twitch  the  land  is  cleaned  in 
the  usual  way,  and  either  drilled  with  Turnips  or 
planted  with  Rabi.  After  exposure  to  the  frosts  -of 
winter,  the  clean  fallows  may  be  manured,  reploughed, 
and  drilled  with  Rabi,  2  to  3  lb.  per  acre,  or  they  may 
be  ploughed  a  second  time  before  the  manure  is 
applied.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as  one  gets  a  better 
tilth,  destroys  more  annual  weeds,  and  is  more  likely 
to  secure  a  healthy  plant.  Many  extensive  growers 
draw  the  manure  out  in  wet  weather  during  the  winter, 
when  the  horses  cannot  work  on  the  land — and  then 
put  in  on  the  Rabi  ground  as  soon  as  a  frost  sets  in. 
The  advantages  of  clearing  out  the  yards,  so  that  stock 
can  lie  down  comfortably,  of  finding  work  both  for 
horses  and  men  when  otherwise  least  required,  and  of 
getting  forward  with  the  prcpaiation  for  a  root  crop, 
are  so  considerable,  that  they  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  better  crop  of  cither 
Rabi  or  Swedes  may  be  grown  where  the  dung  is  drawn 
out  about  a  fortnight  betore  it  is  required,  then  applied 
to  the  land,  immediately  ploughed,  and  drilled  the 
same  day.  I  attach  great  importance  to  a  good  tilth 
and  to  the  state  of  the  weather  when  the  seed  is  sown. 
If  sown  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  succeeded  by  a  hasty 
shower,  so  that  the  land  gets  lashed  or   capped,  the 
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plants   come   up   weakly,   and  are  almost  sure  to  be 
destroyed  by  flies. 

Having  alluded  to  the  application  of  manure,  I  may 
be  expected  to  say  something  about  the  sort  of  manure 
required,  and  the  quality.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
thought  very  old-fashioned  in  not  advocating  a  large 
outlay  in  superphosphates  and  other  artificial  manures, 
but  I  believe  in  "farmyard  muck,"  and  the  better  it  is 
made,  and  the  more  you  can  afford  to  put  oil,  the 
better  will  be  the  crop 
of  Rabi.  I  always  use 
some  superphosphates 
and  other  light  ma- 
nures, but  I  hold  that 
one  who  keeps  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  fed  on 
cake  and  corn  ought  to 
be  to  a  great  extent  in- 
dependent of  such  acces- 
sories. The  conclusion 
I  have  come  to  is  that 
on  hot  gravel  and  light- 
sand  land  it  is  better  to 
invest  in  cake  and  corn 
than  in  artificial  or  light 
manures.  If  one  does 
not  get  a  good  return 
the  first  year,  good  farm- 
yard dung  is  sure  to  tell 
some  time  or  other.  In 
making  these  remarks  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
artificial  manures  will  not 
do  good,  but  that  on  light 
land  it  is  safer  to  invest 
in  feeding  stuffs.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  I 
grew  last  year  a  splendid 
crop  of  Rabi  without 
farmyard  dung.  The  land 
was  dressed  with  quick- 
lime, at  13J.  3<y.  per  ton 
previous  to  the  second 
ploughing,  andwithabout 
5  cwt.  of  Proctor  and 
Ryland's  manure  after  the 
third  ploughing.  The 
Rabis  are  large,  uniform, 
and  of  good  quality,  but 
the  land  is  neither  light 
sand  nor  hot  gravel. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  sowing, 
are  drilled  early  in   April,    and  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed  I  usually  drill  3  or  4  acres  of  Rabi,  other 
pieces  being  drilled   at   intervals  of    about   a   week, 
according  to  the  weather  ;  so  that  if  one  piece  fails  you 
have  others  to  fall  back  on  for  planting,  or  "trans- 
planting," as  it  is  called.     By  having  a  succession  of 
plants  there  is  less  difficulty  in  getting  them  set  out  at 
the  right  time,  and  by  consuming 
the  early  crop  first,  the  later-sown 
will  be  of  better  quality  than  if  all 
were  sown  at  one   time.      As    a 
rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  plant   of  Rabi  where  the 
tilth  is  good.      By   the  time  the 
tilths  are  all  drilled  the  tare  land 
will  be   ready.     As  soon   as   the 
Tares    are     eaten    off,    the    land 
should  be  manured  and  ploughed, 
rolled  with    a  heavy  roller,   har- 
rowed, and  marked   with  a  drill 
or  marker  from    20    to  24  inches 
from  row  to  row.     As  soon  as  a 
shower    comes,     every    available 
hand  should  be  set  to  work  plant- 
ing  it   with  Rabi.      The   regular 
price   is    &r.  per  acre,    including 
drawing  the   plants,  a  boy  being 
found  to  cart  them.     I  have  gene- 
rally   found    those    planted    after 
Tares  nearly  equal  to  those  drilled 
on  a  clean  or  bare  fallow.     This  I 
thiuk  a  great  advantage,  as  you 
cannot   always   secure   a   crop    of 
Turnips,  though  it  is  well  to  sow  a 
portion  of  the  tare  land  with  white 
or  English  Turnips,  to  put  lambs 
on    after   Cabbage,    before    com- 
mencing Kohl  Rabi. 

If  a  good  crop  of  Swedes  could 
be  depended  on,  as  formerly,  I 
would  not  advocate  the  growth  of 
Rabi  exclusively.  The  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  are  that 
you  may  secure  a  crop  in  any 
season,  and  all  kinds  of  stock 
do  well  on  them.  I  believe  the  same  weight 
per  acre  will  carry  considerably  more  sheep  than 
Swedes.  In  1S6S,  the  driest  and  most  difficult  season 
known  for  many  years,  I  had  the  finest  crop  of  Rabi  I 
have  ever  grown.  That  year  I  drilled  about  2  acres 
8  inches  apart,  and  left  it  as  a  seed  bed.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  better  to  do,  as  considerable  damage 
is  done  to  the  crop  when  the  plants  are  left  for  planting 
and  are  not  set  out  or  thinned  in  time. 

Having  produced  a  crop,  the  question  is,  "What  is 
the  best  way  of  consuming  it?"     Some  farmers  put  a 


lot  of  crones  or  toothless  ewes  on  before  the  other 
sheep  to  eat  the  tops,  and  when  old  ewes  are  bought 
cheap,  and  disease  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  has  been 
recently,  it  is  a  good  and  profitable  plan.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  this  objection,  that  the  bulbs  arc  stained, 
and  one  lot  of  sheep  will  not  do  so  well  after  another 
as  where  the  food  is  fresh.  The  plan  I  adopt  at  the 
beginning  is  to  grind  up  the  top  and  bulb  together 


as  to  cover  most  of  the  roots.     The  cost  of  getting  up 
is  about  the  same  as  Swedes. 

In  conclusion  you  may  grow  a  crop  of  Rabis  when 
you  cannot  get  a  crop  of  Turnips.  Good  crops  may 
be  produced  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  if  well  manured.  If 
I  could  depend  on  getting  rain  when  required,  I  would 
plant  nearly  all,  instead  of  drilling  seed,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.     I  therefore 


Fig.  iot. — yull's  reaper  as  at  work. 


but  care  must  be  taken  (and  to  this  I  would  call  special  j  drill  the  tilths,  and  plant  after  Tares   and  where  extra 

cultivation  is  necessary  it 
generally  pays  best  to 
commence  the  Kohl  Rabi 
early,  so  as  to  get  all 
the  tegs  fat  and  sold  bare 
clipped  by  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning 
of  April.  If  allowed  to 
stand  too  long  they  form 
a  sort  of  woody  fibre, 
similar  to  the  bark  of  an 
ash  ;  they  are  then  very 
hard  and  dry,  with  very 
little  feeding  quality. 
When  ewes  and  lambs 
are  fed  on  Kohl  Rabi  in 
the  spring,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  few  Wur- 
zels  should  be  given,  as 
young  lambs  rarely  do 
well  when  the  ewes  are 
fed  on  Rabi  alone.  I 
consider  them  better 
adapted  for  feeding  sheep 
than  for  ewes  and  lambs. 
Just  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  objections  raised 
by  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  grow  Cab- 
bage or  Rabi,  and  I  have 
done.  The  first  and  most 
general  is  as  to  planting  ; 
Ss.  an  acre  seems  a  good 
deal  to  pay,  but  the  set- 
ting out  or  thinning 
Turnips,  and  the  second 
hoeing,  will  cost  nearly 
as  much.  Again  it  is 
asked,  is  not  the  Kohl 
Rabi  an  exhaustive  crop? 
Doubtless  if  drawn  off  it 
is,  but  if  consumed  on 
The  Wurzels  attention)  to  have  them  cut  off  two  or  three  days  before  .  the  land  with  cake  or  corn,  and  as  much  Clover 
they  are  required,  or  the  lambs  will  scour  and  great  chaff  as  the  sheep  will  eat,  the  heavier  the  crop, 
loss  may  be  sustained.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  I  and  the  more  sheep  carried  per  acre,  the  better 
them  if  the  lad  fills  with  one  hand  and  grinds  with  the  ,  will  be  the  state  of  the  land.  Then  as  to  the 
other,  but  if  a  number  of  Rabis  be  put  into  the  machine  ,  roots  or  stalks,  they  are  such  a  nuisance  when 
at  once  theyare  sure  to  block,  and  cause  considerablehin-  the  Barley  is  sown!  Of  course  they  are,  but  a  nuis- 
drance.  If  the  tops  are  cut  off  the  better  way  is  either  to  ance  easily  got  rid  of,  for  if  the  bulbs  are  cut  off  and 
let  the  ewes  go  on  them  afierlhebulbs  are  thrown  up  and    consumed  as  I  have  recommended,  and  the  ploughs 

properly  set,  so  as  to  turn  the 
rows  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows, 
the  roots  that  are  harrowed  out 
may  be  picked  up  and  carted  off 
for  less  than  is.  per  acre.  The 
Barley  with  which  I  took  a  prize 
at  Birmingham  last  year  was 
grown  after  Rabi,  on  land  that 
I  began  to  think  was  not  worth 
good  cultivation,  but  the  season 
suited  it,  and  the  crop  was  one  of 
the  best  I  ever  grew. 

We    quote   Mr.    C.    Howard's 
remarks  on  the  paper  : — 

Mr.  C.  Howard  said  he  believed 
farmers  thought  so  very  highly  of 
the  old  Swede,  that  as  soon  as 
they  saw  their  way  clear  to  cultiva- 
ting it  they  would  go  back  to  it, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages 
that  the  Kohl  Rabi  presented.  He 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Street  in 
his  statement  that  the  Kohl  Rabi 
stood  the  hot,  dry  summer  better 
than  the  wet  or  moist  one.  His 
experience  was  that  the  moderately 
dry  summer  suited  them  like  the 
greater  portion  of  the  other  root 
crops.  Mr.  Street  also  stated  that 
they  grew  more  meat  than  the 
Swede.  Mr.  Street  had  very  prop- 
erly spoken  well  of  the  growth  of 
the  Cabbage,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  very  many  of  the 
farmers.  It  was  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  that  could  be  produced,  and 
was  highly  beneficial  as  a  food  for 
cattle  or  sheep  ;  indeed,  it  did  not 
.      ,,  ,  ,        ,,.,.-,,         ,  ,  .     ,  come     amiss     in     any    way.       He 

hurdled  round,  or  to  let  the  feeding  sheep  have  a  fresh  '  advised  that  agriculturists  should  be  careful  in  their  state- 
piece  every  day  after  being  fed  with  cut  roots  in  the    ments,  as,  thanks  to  the  cheap  press,  the  labourers  now 


Fig.  102.— yull's  reaper  as  for  transport  (width,  4  feet). 


morning.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of  cutting 
off  the  roots  is  with  an  adze  or  hoe  of  similar 
shape.  I  am  reminded  here  that  the  increased  price 
of  labour  and  abundance  of  keep  have  induced  many 
to  let  the  sheep  cut  for  themselves— I  believe  it  is 
better  policy,  however,  to  get  them  up  and  cut  them 
for  all  feeding  sheep.  When  not  cut  off  the  sheep 
leave   a   large  shell,  which  is  troublesome  when  the 


read  the  papers  ;  and  Mr.  Street  had  given  a  certain 
price  for  planting  the  Rabi,  and  had  not  included 
pulling  up.  As  to  "catch"  crops,  his  advice 
was  that  they  ought  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  idea 
that  any  benefit  would  ultimately  accrue  from  these 
"catch"  crops.  He  did  not  agree,  either,  with  Mr. 
Street  in  reference  to  transplanting,  except  in  regard  to 
a  small  piece  of  tare-land.  It  was  a  precarious 
mode  of  getting  a  crop,  and  there  was  nothing,  or  very 


Barley  is  sown.     If  cut  off  the  ploughs  may  be  so  set  I  little,  saved  by  it,  because  it  took  men  off  work  that 
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they  were  wanted  at,  at  an  important  season  of  the  year, 
viz.,  July.  The  Kohl  Rabi  had  this  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  Swede,  they  could  not  be  gathered 
with  that  success,  because  in  consequence  of  having  to 
chop  it  with  an  adze-like  instrument,  they  had  to  damage 
it  to  some  extent,  and  injured  it  for  keeping.  Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  way  of  getting  them. 
Some  farmers  preferred  cutting  the  Kohl  Rabi  tops,  but 
the  advisability  of  the  course,  he  thought,  depended  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  breeding  ewes,  he  thought  that  if  the  young 
lambs  had  no  tops  to  run  upon,  the  Kohl  Rabi  would  be 
injurious.  He  thought  it  a  great  mistake  to  place 
artificial  food  before  young  lambs,  as  by  doing  so  they 
took  them  from  their  mothers,  interfering  with  nature. 
The  milk  was  not  drawn  off  and  became  sour ;  hence  the 
lambs  were  upset  when  they  came  to  take  it.  With  regard 
to  manuring,  he  believed  that  with  heavy  land  they  could 
not  begin  too  early.  There  was  no  doubt  that  root  crops 
could  be  grown  upon  clay  soils,  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  they  would  pay.  After  all,  that  was  the  light  to 
look  upon  the  matter.  To  fancy  that  the  whole  fallow 
ought  to  be  grown  with  root  crops  was  a  mistake,  and  the 
sooner  it  was  set  aside  the  better. 


A    LESSON  OF   THE    LATE    WINTER. 

The  late  winter  has  been  so  extremely  disagreeable 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  good  word  to  say  for  it,  except 
it  be  that  the  death-rate  has  certainly  been  lower  than 
in  more  "seasonable"  ones.  But,  like  a  good  many 
more  disagreeable  things,  it  may  teach  us  some  useful 
lessons.  It  has  certainly  been  like  physic  to  most  of 
us,  so  we  can  only  hope  that  we  may  feel  better  for  it 
afterwards,  although  we  have  not  yet  got  the  nasty 
taste  of  it  our  of  our  mouths.  For  is  not  our  Wheat 
slug  eaten,  and  in  many  cases  only  half  a  plant?  Have 
not  some  of  us  had  to  drill  it  three  times  in  the  same 
field?  Is  not  our  barley  land  in  such  a  bad  state  that 
no  available  amount  of  horse  labour  can  get  it  into  first- 
rate  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  fastidious  grain 
we  wish  to  consign  to  it?  And  are  not  our  prospects 
altogether  as  unpromising  as  they  well  could  be  now  ? 

During  the  long  and  dreary  winter  a  good  many  of 
us  might  have  qualified  well  for  Hamlets  or  Lears, 
"other  things  being  equal."  We  could  at  least  have 
acquired  the  tragic  frame  of  mind  if  that  were  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  a  good  tragic  actor.  Indeed  it  has 
been  hard  to  get  into  any  other  mood,  as  we  have 
walked  about  our  sodden  fields  with  a  leaden  sky 
above  us,  and  a  horribly  cold,  damp  wind 
blowing  in  our  teeth.  Of  course  we  indulged 
in  our  "characteristic"  solace  of  grumbling,  and  that 
was  some  relief  to  our  feelings,  just  as  Hamlet's  trick 
of  making  himself  as  disagreeable  as  possible  to  every 
one  about  him  was  to  his.  But,  after  all,  grumbling  is 
only  a  temporary  relief,  and  we  want  to  see  whether 
there  is  not  some  real  compensation  for  our  many 
woes.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  stock  comfort,  that 
in  this  "best  of  all  possible  worlds"  all  must  be  for 
the  best ;  but  we  have  a  vague  idea  that  that  means 
"best  in  the  long  run"  for  *'  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  which 
is,  somehow,  not  a  very  vivid  satisfaction  to  selfish 
mortals,  who  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  ruined 
in  the  short  run,  and  who  don't  happen  to  be  amongst 
the  fortunate  "greatest  number"  on  this  particular 
occasion.  A  poor  heavy-land  farmer,  then,  is  very 
likely  to  say,  "This  excess  of  rain  may  be  all  for  the 
best,  but  it  has  rotted  my  Wheats,  and  put  my  barley 
land  in  such  a  state  that  the  chances  are  all  against  a 
good  crop."  So  we  cannot  quite  get  above  the  gloomy 
influence  of  the  season,  and,  being  rather  in  the  dumps, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  all  the  fitter  to  take  a  serious 
lesson  or  two  to  heart. 

When  the  sage  of  Woolston  visited  these  parts,  some 
few  years  ago,  he  laughed  consumedly  at  our  little 
"rainbow"  stetches,  not  knowing  perhaps  that  on 
these  same  "rainbows  "  more  Wheat  per  acre  is  often 
grown  than  is  ever  set  down  as  the  produce  of  the 
Woolston  farm  after  years  of  smashing.  That  proves 
nothing  of  course,  for  our  sage  might  reply  that  we 
should  grow  still  more  if  the  land  were  taken  off  the 
"rainbows  ;"  or  at  any  rate,  that  if  we  grew  only  the 
same,  we  should  grow  it  at  less  cost  and  with  greater 
convenience  on  the  flat.  So  some  of  us  fondly  were 
led  to  believe,  and  the  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
flattening  of  many  acres  of  "rainbows."  Neverthe- 
less, as  rainbows  appear  after  rain,  I  venture  to  assert 
that,  if  the  sage  of  Woolston  pays  us  another  visit  next 
year,  he  will  see  a  large  portion  of  these  now  flat  lands 
once  more  assuming  the  objectionable  form.  And 
why?  Because  on  these  retentive  soils  we  cannot  get 
the  water  off  quickly  enough  without  them  ;  that  is, 
we  cannot  under  present  conditions,  about  which  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  The  attempt 
to  drill  the  flat  heavy  lands  last  autumn  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "caution;"  drill-wheels  cutting 
deep  tracks,  horses'  feet  making  deeper  holes  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  harrows  to  fill,  and,  worse 
still,  the  stamping  all  over  the  wet  land,  which  greatly 
hindered  the  proper  covering  of  the  seed.  Then,  after 
the  Wheat  was  drilled,  the  floods  came,  and  rested 
on  those  fields  as  if  they  were  quite  at  home 
there.  Of  course,  most  of  the  Wheat  rotted,  and 
the  slugs  devoured  the  rest.  On  some  fields,  indeed, 
these  interesting  fellow-mortals  of  ours  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  supped  at  our  expense  a  second  time,  that 
is,  after  we  had  redrilled  the  land  in  February,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  brag  about  our  hospitality.     After  all, 


the  flat  is  not  responsible  for  the  slugs,  although  if 
fields  are  wetter  on  the  flat  than  on  the  stetch,  there 
will  probably  be  all  the  more  slugs.  As  for  the  barley 
lands,  they  have  run  together  much  worse  on  the  flat 
than  on  the  stetch,  and  are  therefore  in  worse  order  for 
working,  not  to  speak  of  their  bad  state  for  any  avoid- 
able trampling  by  horses. 

But  is  all  this  intended  to  be  a  glorification  of  the 
light  furrow  stetches?  Certainly  not.  I  hate  the 
inconvenient  and  troublesome  little  "rainbows."  They 
make  extra  work  in  ploughing,  prevent  the  round  and 
regular  turning  of  the  soil,  are  great  enemies  to 
reaping  and  mowing  machines,  and  in  many  other 
ways  a  nuisance.  Then  can't  they  be  done  away  with 
without  the  land  suffering  injury  from  too  much  wet  ? 
I  believe  they  can,  but  not  under  the  present  con- 
ditions before  referred  to,  and  those  present  conditions 
are  as  follows  : — Our  heavy  land  is  either  undrained,  or 
drained  at  the  thickest  2  rods  apart.  Now  those  who 
have  put  these  undrained  retentive  soils  on  the  fiat 
have  acted  very  incautiously,  and  indeed  foolishly ; 
but  where  fields  were  drained  there  was  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  might  be  taken  off  the  stetch. 
But  this  late  wet  winter  has  taught  us  that  even  this 
supposition  was  wrong,  and,  as  before  stated,  the 
"rainbows"  will  reappear  next  year.  Many  will  be 
convinced  that  under  no  circumstances  can  these 
retentive  soils  be  profitably  farmed  on  the  flat ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  drained  about  twice  as  closely  as  they 
now  are,  they  might  be  farmed  so  with  advantage. 
And  now  I  come  to  propound  an  agricultural  heresy,  as 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  as  that  for  which 
Mr.  Evershed  has  lately  been  cudgelled  so  sadly.  It 
is  this,  that  deep  draining  in  uniform  clay  subsoils  is 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  extravagant.  To  drain  4  feet 
deep,  as  closely  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  do  without  the  surface  draining  of  our  stetch  fur- 
rows, would  cost  pretty  well  or  quite  a  fourth  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land.  Such  an  expense  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  remunerative  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  even  if  the  necessary 
capital  were  forthcoming.  But  with  fleet  drains  the 
expense  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  question  is 
whether  in  uniform  clay  subsoils  fleet  drains  are  not  as 
useful  as  deep  ones,  and  further,  whether  two  fleet 
drains  in  the  place  of  one  deep  one  would  not  be  much 
more  beneficial.  But  I  am  now  on  dangerous  ground, 
and  with  the  sad  fate  of  Mr.  Evershed  as  a  shocking 
example  before  me,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
question  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article,  but  will  reserve  it 
for  a  future  occasion.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 

[A  debate  on  this  subject,  of  some  agricultural  interest,  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week, 
the  substance  of  which  is  here  reported  for  our  readers.] 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  existing  law  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  land,  and  to  report 
whether  any  alteration  of  the  law  was  requisite  in  order 
further  to  encourage  such  investment.  He  wished  to 
place  before  their  lordships  a  few  figures  in  justification 
of  the  assertion  he  ventured  to  make  last  session,  that 
under  the  existing  law  landlords  suffered  under  serious 
disabilities  in  the  application  of  their  own  money  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  estates.  The  Act  of  1S64 
had  been  very  sparely  put  in  force,  and  since  last 
session  there  had  been  returns  made  of  the  sums 
invested  under  that  Act,  and  also  under  what  was 
called  the  Companies  Acts.  The  latter  Acts  em- 
powered certain  companies  to  override  the  ordinary 
law  in  reference  to  entail  and  settlements,  in  order  to 
obtain  security  for  the  advances  they  might  make  the 
owners  of  estates  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
Those  Acts  appeared  to  give  such  great  facilities  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  had  been  advanced  under  them; 
whilst  the  Act  of  1864,  which  enabled  landlords  to 
invest  their  own  money  in  the  improvement  of  their 
land,  had  worked  most  unsatisfactorily.  lie  found 
that  under  the  Companies  Acts  ^1,833,000  had 
been  advanced  for  the  improvement  of  farm  build- 
ings, but  only  ^"71,000  under  the  Act  of  1S64  for 
a  similar  purpose.  For  labourers'  cottages  ,£336,000 
had  been  advanced  under  the  Companies  Acts  and 
only  ^8000  under  the  Act  of  1864.  He  could  not 
believe  that  landowners  spontaneously  and  willingly 
preferred  to  pay  a  profit  to  a  company,  interest  on  its 
capital,  and  the  expenses  of  a  staff  rather  than  employ 
their  own  money  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates  ; 
and  as  the  Companies  Acts  were  passed  before  1864  a 
portion  of  the  difference  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to 
that  cause.  He  could  not  help  thinking  there  must  be 
some  defect  in  the  machinery  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which 
a  select  committee  of  that  House  might  be  able  to 
detect  upon  inquiry.  On  that  ground  he  introduced  a 
Bill  last  year,  and  intimated  that  this  year  he  should 
move  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
By  the  terms  of  the  reference  it  would  be  open  to  the 
committee,  and  he  hoped  they  would  undertake  the 
task  of  going  further  into  the  subject,  because  an  idea 
had  been  sedulously  circulated  abroad  that  the  law  of 
settlement  and  entail  was  a  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  He  believed  it  to  be  exactly  the 
reverse,  and  that  the  greatest  bane  under  which  any 
agricultural  system  could  exist  was  a  state  of  heavy 
mortgages,  especially  where  they  had  been  incurred, 


not  for  the  purpose  of  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  extravagance.  The  system 
of  entail  might  to  some  extent  and  in  an  indirect 
manner  hinder  the  sale  of  land,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
bar  to  its  extravagant  mortgage,  and  as  the  idea  had 
been  so  sedulously  circulated  of  late,  a  select  committee 
could  do  no  better  service  than  collect  the  opinions  of 
those  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
could  give  valuable  information  upon  it.  That,  how- 
ever, was  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  which  he  had 
in  view— that  of  allowing  landowners  more  freely 
to  improve  their  own  land. 

Lord  Redesdale  said  no  one  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  landed 
proprietors  to  improve  their  own  land.  If  landowners 
would  place  themselves  under  the  same  rules  as  laid 
down  in  the  Companies  Acts  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  matter,  but  the  noble  lord  by  his  Bill  of 
last  session  wished  to  exempt  them  from  it.  Under 
the  Companies  Acts  landowners  had  to  state  how  the 
money  was  to  be  laid  out,  and  had  also  annually  to 
repay  a  portion  of  the  money  advanced,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  25  years  the  debt  was  worked  off.  If  the 
noble  marquis  would  introduce  a  Bill  of  that  kind  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  an  inquiry  before  a  select 
committee.  He  doubted  if  anything  would  be  gained 
by  an  inquiry  before  a  select  committee,  because,  as 
the  prejudices  of  that  House  were  supposed  to  be  rather 
in  favour  of  the  present  laws  than  otherwise,  he  did 
not  think  the  report  of  a  committee  would  have  much 
weight  out-of-doors.  In  England  an  universal  good 
feeling  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to 
bring  the  law  between  every  landlord  and  his  tenant 
was  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  as  far  as  he  could  understand  it.  A  proprietor 
of  an  entailed  estate  was  placed  now  under  great  disad- 
vantages. If  he  borrowed  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land  he  would  pay  for  it  in  the  aggregate 
7  per  cent.,  namely,  4  per  cent,  simple  interest,  and 
3  per  cent,  for  the  sinking  fund.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  this  country  either 
non-productive  or  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  cultivation. 
He  could  not  ascertain  the  precise  amount,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  last  agricultural  returns  there  were  24,000,000 
of  acres  not  classed  under  any  head  of  crop  or  produce. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  must  be  an 
immense  margin  of  land  demanding  agricultural  im- 
provement and  the  application  of  capital.  It  was  most 
desirable  for  all  parties  concerned  that  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates  should  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  they  were  at  present  for  the  borrowing  of 
money  for  the  improvement  of  their  land,  because  those 
improvements,  if  effected  in  a  proper  and  substantial 
manner,  would  no  doubt  hold  good  for  two  generations 
at  least.  But  they  were  placed  in  a  still  more  painful 
state  if  they  wanted  the  money  for  the  building  or  recon- 
struction of  rural  cottages  on  their  estates,  because  those 
cottages  naturally  diminished  in  value  from  year  to  year 
as  they  grew  old.  He  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
proprietors  of  entailed  estates  should  be  enabled  to 
borrow  money  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  not  only 
for  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  but  also  for  the 
erection  or  rebuilding  of  rural  habitations.  If,  then,  it 
were  the  object  of  the  noble  marquis  by  his  motion  to 
investigate  this  question  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  and  by  what  means  the  proprietors  of  land  could 
raise  money  on  more  favourable  terms  than  they  could 
at  present,  he  should  give  it  his  unqualified  support, 
believing  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  lasting 
benefits  to  all  parties  interested  in  these  estates. 

Earl  Grey  confessed  he  had  never  heard  of  money 
being  borrowed  for  the  purposes  referred  to  at  so  high 
an  interest  as  7  per  cent.  He  had  known  large  sums  to 
be  raised  at  £6  12s.  or  £6  14s.  per  cent,  for  improve- 
ment of  land,  but  those  latter  sums  included  not  only 
the  ordinary  interest  for  the  money  but  the  fund 
intended  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  20  or  25  years. 
He  hoped  that  from  such  a  system  they  would  never 
depart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  to  do  anything  calculated  to  burden  the 
land  with  permanent  charges.  There  was  no  greater 
evil  than  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  land  held 
subject  to  mortgages.  He  contended  that  money  could 
be  obtained  now  at  the  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest 
plus  any  sum  deemed  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  debt  in  25  years.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  the  march  of  agricultural  improvement  had  been 
even  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  expected  by  any 
one  ;  and  especially  so  in  reference  to  the  building  of 
cottages,  the  increase  of  works  for  the  drainage  of 
land,  and  the  more  skilful  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
In  his  opinion  the  advance  in  these  respects  had 
been  remarkable  indeed.  The  statistics  that  had 
been  published  showing  the  amount  of  stock  that  was 
now  kept  strongly  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  The 
noble  lord  had  said  that  it  was  specially  necessary  to 
make  some  change  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  cottages.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  himself 
the  urgent  necessity  that  there  was  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  still 
more  in  the  towns,  because  if  there  was  a  grievance  in 
this  respect  in  the  country,  he  was  persuaded  that  that 
grievance  was  infinitely  greater  in  the  towns.  In  the 
country  they  did  not  find  four  or  five  families  crammed 
into  a  single  room,  as  they  found  in  the  great  cities. 
The  improvement  that  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  habits  of  the  population  in  the  country, 
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and  in  their  houses  generally,  was  something  that  was 
very  remarkable  indeed.  Such  an  improvement,  how- 
ever, could  only  proceed  by  degrees,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  generally  it  was  proceeding.  But 
when  the  noble  lord  said  that  the  great  want  of  better 
houses  ought  to  justify  the  House  in  enabling  the 
owners  of  land  to  put  a  permanent  charge  upon  it  for 
improvements  that  he  admitted  would  not  be  remune- 
rative, so  that  the  work  would  be  done  at  the  charge 
of  their  successors,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  would 
be  simply  to  enable  them  to  be  generous  and  charitable, 
not  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  object  of  getting  cottages  built  was,  no  doubt,  im- 
portant, and  it  was  quite  true,  as  had  been  stated, 
that  the  building  of  cottages  was  most  desirable,  but 
would  not  be  remunerative.  In  Northumberland  {and 
he  believed  it  was  pretty  much  the  same  in  Scotland) 
the  custom  was  to  have  a  certain  number  of  cottages 
attached  to  every  farm,  because  from  experience  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  get  good  farm  servants  with- 
out having  good  cottages  for  them.  This  accounted 
for  the  marvellous  improvements  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland  within  his  recollection. 
He  could  recollect  when  most  of  the  cottages  in 
Northumberland  consisted  only  of  single  rooms,  the 
people  being  parted  off  by  a  mere  wicker-work  from 
the  cow ;  but  that  old  class  of  Northumberland 
cottages  was  very  fast  disappearing.  There  were  but 
few  of  them  now  to  be  found  ;  and  even  the  small 
minority  of  the  owners  of  land  who  were  not  willing  to 
make  improvements  of  their  own  motion  were  driven 
into  this  course  by  the  fact  that  good  farm  servants 


were  not  to  be  got  without  good  cottages  being  pro-  ! 
vided  for  them.     But  it  was  not  because  there  ought  to  ' 
be  better  cottages  that  they  should  depart   from  all  ! 
sound  principles,  and  enable  landlords  to  charge  their  I 
estates  in  perpetuity  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  these 
improvements.     Almost  the  only  point  upon  which  he  ' 
concurred  with  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  I 
was,  that  he  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  , 
Commissioners  had  been  somewhat  too  strict  in  their  1 
requirements,   because,  practically,   the   question   was  j 
whether  they  should  have  somewhat  better  cottages,  or 
go  on  with  the  miserable  ones  that  now  existed  in  some 
places.     The   Commissioners  had  been  too  severe  in 
reference  to  the  cottages  which  they  had  required  to  be 
built  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition   of  the  agricultural  population   in 
Northumberland  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Henley, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  report,  there  had  of  late  been 
a  very  considerable  relaxation  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners.     As  to  the  figures  which 
had   been   quoted   in   reference   to   the  large  amount 
of  land  that  was  practically  useless,  he  confessed  that 
he  always  listened  to  these  statistics  with  the  greatest 
possible    suspicion.      According    to    his    experience, 
wherever  it  was  practicable  to  improve  land,  there  was 
now  a  very  great  desire  to  improve  it.     A  great  outcry 
had  been  raised  of  late  as  to  the  enclosing  and  dividing 
of  commons,  but  unless  they  did  this,  then  in  reference 
to  common  land  in  many  cases  the  improvement  of 
land  was  practically  impossible.     Further,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  interfere  in  reference  to  the  land 
which  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sport  unless  they 


were  prepared  to  interfere  also  with  the  merchants  and 
other  persons  of  wealth  who  took  agricultural  land  and 
turned  it  into  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens.  All  these 
things  were  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  could  hardly  be  interfered  with,  especially  as 
we  now  opened  our  ports  to  the  introduction  of  food 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  to  the  noble  marquis, 
it  seemed  that  one  of  his  main  motives  for  bringing 
forward  this  motion  was  that  he  believed  that  persons 
having  money  of  their  own  to  invest  in  land  had  not 
the  same  facilities  for  doing  so  as  those  who  borrowed. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  however  did  think  that  it  was 
very  desirable,  if  necessary,  that  farther  facilities  should 
be  given  to  those  who  wished  to  invest  their  own 
money  to  improve  settled  estates  without  calling  upon 
them  to  sacrifice  the  right  to  leave  that  money  to  whom 
they  might  desire.  But  a  very  small  sum  had  been 
dealt  with  in  that  way  under  the  Act  of  1864  in  com- 
parison with  the  money  raised  from  public  companies  ; 
and  indeed  the  number  of  those  landed  proprietors 
who  had  money  to  lay  out  of  their  own  was  very  small 
as  compared  with  those  who  had  money  to  lend  upon 
the  security  of  land. 

Lord  Cairns  believed  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
under  the  notice  of  motion  would  be  larger  than 
the  noble  marquis  intended  it  to  be,  and  he  would 
suggest  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  purpose 
would  be  that  the  motion  should  run  in  this  way  : 
"  To  inquire  into  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  existing 
law  to  limited  owners  of  land  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  improvement  of  such  land." 

The  motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
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189 

5.1 

533 

26.8 

2,616,965 

22.1 

107? 

1,896,403 

24.9 

168,014 

30.0 

251.915 

'7.6 

2,316,332 

24.2 

220,057 

10.5 

6,420 

22.5 

193 

5-7 

579 

28.0 

2,543,589 

21.8 

1871 

',454,144 

19.0 

253.672 

45-2 

1,007,891 

70.4 

2,715,707 

28.1 

1,633.960 

76.9 

11,638 

41.2 

393 

10.6 

441 

22.2 

4,362,139 

36.9 

1872 

1,442,075 

19.0 

256,074 

455 

1,007,688 

70.3 

2,705.837 

28.2 

1,621,813 

77.6 

12,195 

42.7 

455 

N     I3'3 

448 

21,7 

4,340,748 

37' 

1871 

57.755 

.8 

2,338 

•4 

11,402 

.8 

7i,495 

■7 

9.647 

■5 

27 

.1 

32 

) 

(    " 

"l            ( 

81,222 

•7 

52.44" 

■7 

2,328 

•4 

12,106 

.8 

66,875 

■7 

8,832 

.4 

83 

■3 

34 

25 

1       . 

75,849 

.6 

Ecans         II1872 

512,929 

6.7 

4,<>7' 

•7 

23,835 

'■7 

540,835 

5.6 

9.549 

•4 

'45 

■5 

10 

.1.7 

■I    ™ 

I  5.8  J 

550,613 

4.6 

496,158 

6.6 

3.312 

.6 

24,535 

'•7 

524.005 

5-5 

10,029 

•5 

239 

.8 

5 

[M 

1    "3 

I5'1) 

534,34' 

4.6 

1071 

382,104 

5° 

4,534 

•9 

2,909 

.2 

389,547 

4.0 

1.365 

.1 

300 

1.1 

18 

20 

39',250 

3.3 

1S72 
1871 

352,733 

4-7 

5,821 

1.0 

2,991 

.2 

361,545 

3-7 

',753 

.1 

869 

3-' 

10 

) 

I  17 

J            \ 

364,194 

3-1 

Total  of  Corn  Crops        .  .-j 

7,683,692 

100.0 

560,700 

100.0 

1,430,869 

100.0 

9,675,261 

100.0 

2,124,079 

100.0 

28,222 

100.0 

3,694 

100.0 

1,987 

100. 0 

".833.243 

100.0 

1872 

7,576,698 

100.0 

561,916 

100. 0 

'.434.937 

100.0 

9,573,55' 

100.0 

2,090,673 

1 00.0 

28,543 

100.0 

3,4" 

100.0 

2,067 

1 00.0 

11,698,245 

100. 0 

Green  Crops : — 

1871 

391,531 

'3-5 

51,853 

37-9 

184,307 

26.2 

627,691 
564,088 

16.8 

1,058,287 

70.0 

4.197 

33-1 

2,702 

47.0 

948 

29.2 

1,693,825 

32.1 

1872 

339,056 

12.2 

48,4'7 

15.6 

176,615 

25.2 

i,.b 

991,802 

67.3 

4.182 

33.6 

2,560 

44.2 

I.059 

30.5 

1,563,691 

30.0 

Turnips  and  Swedes        . .         . .  -J 

1871 

1,592,933 

55° 

69,S33 

5'.' 

500,978 

71.2 

2,163,744 

57-9 

327,162 

21.6 

7.994 

63.0 

i,S40 

26.8 

125 

3-8 

2,500,565 

47-4 

187a 

1,512,496 

54-4 

69,185 

50.9 

501,826 

7'.5 

2,083,507 

57.6 

346,464 

23.5 

7,767 

62.4 

1,420 

24.6 

172 

50 

2,439,336 

47-7 

__        .                                            f 

1S7I 

35i,S23 

12.1 

7,380 

5-4 

1,614 

.2 

360,517 

9.6 

2.1 

71 

.6 

442 

7-7 

145 

4-5 

392.941 

7  4 

Mangel }  sS?2 

321,033 

11. 6 

6,634 

4-9 

1,523 

.2 

329,190 

9-1 

34,736 

2.3 

85 

■  7 

461 

8.0 

227 

6.6 

364,699 

71 

,07, 

18,634 

•7 

34' 

•3 

I. '79 

.2 

20,154 

•5 

4. '67 

■3 

334 

2.6 

225 

3-9 

167 

5-1 

25,047 

■5 

1072 

15.052 

•5 

347 

■3 

1,100 

.2 

'6,499 

■  5 

3,782 

■3 

270 

2.2 

217 

3-7 

209 

20,977 

•4 

Cabbages,  Kohl  Rabi.and  Rape-j 

1871 
1872 

174,643 
I7L599 

6.0 

6.2 

1,062 
1.337 

.8 
•9 

3.214 

4,864 

•  4 

•7 

•178,919 
*i77,8oo 

4.8 
4-9 

43.543 
50,207 

2.9 

3-4 

15 
30 

.1 

.2 

40 
32 

■7 
.6 

93 
49 

29 
1-4 

222,610 
228,118 

4-2 
4-5 

Vetches,  Lucerne,  and  any  other  f 
green  crop.except  Clover  or  grass \ 

1871 

368,281 

12.7 

6,072 

4-5 

12,802 

1.8 

t387,'55 

10.4 

46,607 

3-1 

77 

.6 

800 

T5'° 

I.77I 

54-5 

436,410 

8.4 

1872      419,689 
1871 '2,897,545 

15.1 

10,145 

4.9 

15.465 

2.2 

t445.299 

12.3 

46,925 

3-2 

105 

■9 

1,092 

18.9 

1.752 

50.5 

495. '73 

97 

Total  of  Green  Crops     . .  1 

100.0 

136.541 

100.0 

704,094 

100.0 

3.738,i8o 

100.0 

I,5".532 

1 00.0 

12,688 

100  0 

5.749 

100.0 

3.249 
3,468 

100.0 

5.271.398 

100.0 

1872  2,778,925 

100.0 

136,065 

ICO.O 

70', 393 

100.0 

3,616,383 

100.0 

',473.916 

100.0 

12,439 

1 00.0 

5,788 

100.0 

100.0 

5,1". 994 

"Acreage  under— 

1871  . 

1872  , 


Cabbages. 
25,863 
26,995 


Kohl  Rabi. 
39.766 
35.436 


Rape. 
«3>285 


+  Acreage  unde 

1871 
1872 


_Vetches  or 
Tares. 


308,766 

318,59= 


Beetroot  Chicory.  Lucerne,  g^^ 

For  Sugar.        Not  for  Sugar.  Clover,  &c. 

1884  1707       ..     476     ••     12,869  ••      61,453 

1667  2593       ..     451     ■•     16,674  ..     105,322 


Pheasants. — As  you  are  willing  to  help  all  classes 
of  persons,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  a  small  space  j 
in  your  paper  for  the  benefit  of  gamekeepers.     I  have 
been  one  for  several  years,  and  was  never  able  to  do  I 
what  is  most  required  to  make  us  more  respected  by  ; 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  game  preservers,  when 
they  test  us  as  game  rearers.    When  they  shoot  through 
our  covers,  if  we  are  able  to  show  plenty  of  pheasants  j 
and  partridges,  then  it  is  all  right,  and  we  are  praised  ; 
but  if  the  contrary,  sorrow  be  to  us.     So  I  think  it 
becomes  all  keepers  to  be  able  to  rear  as  many  pheasants 
as  they  can,  as  these  birds  are  more  prized  than  any 
other  kind  of  game.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  birds  die  every  summer  through 
not  knowing  the  proper  way  of  management.  I  myself, 
like  many  others,  never  could  rear  pheasants  without 
considerable  loss  of  birds  every  summer.     Well,  last 
summer  a   circular  fell   into   my  hands,  stating   that 
pheasants  could  be  brought  up  without  loss  by  a  par- 


gome  Corrapitkite. 

ticular  system  of  management,  90  I  wrote  and  got  some 
of  the  patent  food  ;  and  then  I  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
not  been  trapped,  as  I  had  been  by  different  allure- 
ments, such  as  French  meal,  Canadian  meal,  game 
spice,  and  many  others,  but  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  food  for  my  birds.  I  reared  such  a  nice 
head  of  pheasants  with  it,  and  I  never  saw  any- 
thing to  equal  it,  as  my  birds  grew  fast,  and  never 
had  any  sickness  among  them ;  in  fact,  they  did 
well  all  through  the  summer,  so  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  let  my  brotherkeepers  know  this,  as  it  is  so 
much  for  their  benefit  to  be  able  to  rear  a  large 
quantity  of  game ;  indeed,  unless  they  can  do  so  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  their  places  at  the  present  day,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  my  troubling  you,  as  it  is  for  their 
interest.  Well,  last  summer  I  reared  85 1  pheasants  and 
127  partridges  with  the  food  ;  this  is  the  most  that  I  ever 
was  able  to  rear.  I  strongly  advise  all  persons  who 
are  interested  in  bringing  up  game  by  hand  not  to  lose 


sight  of  this  letter,  as  it  is  entirely  for  their  benefit ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  all  keepers  will  thank  me  for 
naming  this  article  for  their  use.  If  a  circular  should 
not  fall  into  their  hands,  I  advise  them  to  write  to 
Messrs.  Castleton,  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  and  then 
they  will  see  all  particulars.  I  consider  this  as  much 
a  master's  question  as  the  man's,  and  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  to  have  double  the  quantity  of 
game  sent  into  the  market,  so  as  they  can  be  had  at  a 
more  reasonable  price  than  last  season,  y,  Burrows, 
Gamekeeper,  Frampton,  Dorset. 

The  Quality  of  the  Woolston  Soil.  —  Mr. 
Smith  writes,  at  p.  155,  "  It  is  of  no  use  for  him  (Mr. 
Evershed)  to  tell  me  that  mine  is  a  rich  clay,  for  Dr. 
Voelcker  shows  that  it  is  mere  mud,  clay,  and  lime, 
with  a  little  sand."  But  in  Dr.  Voelcker's  report  I 
fail  to  find  these  words,  or  any  conveying  the  same 
meaning,  and  if  the  analysis  of  the  Woolston  soil  be 
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compared  with  that  of  other  soils,  I  think  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  not  so  worthless  as  Mr.  Smith  represents. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  few  soils  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  As  the  amount  of  potash,  magnesia, 
soda,  &c,  found  in  most  soils  is  sufficient  for  several 
crops,  I  have  not  included  it  in  the  Table,  but  only 
stated  that  of  the  two  most  important  constituents. 


Description  of  Soil. 


Mid  Lothian  Wheat  soil 

Carse    of    Gowrie     (celebrated    for    its 

fertility) 

Holland        ditto         ditto 

A  fertile  clay  soil 

Ditto  loamy  ditto 

A  marly  soil 

Mixed,  fertile  soil 

Calcareous  soil  of  average  fertility 

Calcareous  soil  newly  broken  up 

Rich  valley,  light  soil 

Fertile  mixed  soil 

Light  soil,  produced  last  year  10  coombs 

of  Wheat 

Light  soil  in  good  condition 

Ditto,  ditto 

A  fertile  vegetable  mould 

Rothamstead    soil    from    plot    mucked 

yearly 

A  good  sandy  soil 

Mulhausen 

Wittingen 

Moorland  soil  near  Aurich 

A  calcareous  soil 


Average  of  the  above  soils 
Woolston  soil,  from  No.  3 


Percentage  of 


Ammonia.     PhAsj£oric 


.26 
.25 


■35 
■25 
.40 
.82 

.19 

.i3 


.26 
.46 

.24 

•33 
.19 


■13 

■  093 
.07 
.003 

traces 


.29 
■47 


This  statement,  I  think,  to  some  extent  explains  the 
singular  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Smith's  system 
of  steam-cultivation,  and  would,  I  believe,  follow  if 
the  same  system  were  tried  on  other  soils  which,  like 
the  Woolston,  owe  their  barrenness,  not  to  any  in- 
trinsic poverty,  but  to  the  want  of  good  cultivation. 
But  why  should  the  value  of  deep  cultivation  remain 
an  unsettled  question  ?  Why  not  decide  it  by  direct 
experiment,  conducted  with  scientific  accuracy,  on 
soils  of  different  characteristics?  Mr.  Smith  might 
hire  a  small  field  from  one  of  his  neighbours  (as  his 
own  are  all  broken  up)  on  which  he  might  measure 
off  two  plots  of  equal  fertility,  one  of  which  he  would 
cultivate  deep,  by  steam  or  horses,  the  other  plough  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  manuring  both  alike,  and,  when 
harvest  came,  weighing  or  measuring  accurately  the  pro- 
duce from  each.  Mr.  Evershed  might  do  the  same  on  his 
soil,  or  any  other  he  chose.  This  experiment  would  cost 
little  except  time,  and  of  that  not  half  as  much  as  has 
been  spent  in  writing  by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  facts 
would  be  obtained  which  would  be  of  more  value  than 
many  discussions.  I  intend  myself  to  arrange  such  an 
experiment  as  I  have  described,  which  shall  include  a 
rotation  of  crops,  the  result  of  which  will  point  to 
some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  deep  culti- 
vation on  this  soil.  In  conclusion,  I  would  thank  Mr. 
Smith  for  publishing  the  amount  of  the  produce,  and, 
more  especially,  the  analysis,  of  his  soil.  By  this  means 
a  fact  has  been  obtained  from  which  valuable  deduc- 
tions may  be  made.  And,  also,  I  would  thank  Mr. 
Evershed  for  being  the  indirect  means  by  which  the 
public  have  gained  this  information.  A.  H. 

Overstocking  of  Cows.— I  see  that  on  p.  445  you 
notice  this  subject.  As  the  secretary  of  the  association 
which  promoted  the  prosecution  in  this  case,  I  beg  to 
hand  you  a  complete  and  corrected  report  of  the  case 
published  by  our  "Association,"  after  its  revision  by 
our  shorthand  writer.  It  was  not  an  intentional  but 
merely  a  customary  act  of  cruelty,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  refusal  to  relieve  the  cow  when  the  suffering 
was  pointed  out.  That  it  is  "customary"  is  its  only 
and  best  defence  ;  but  then  are  cruelties  to  go  on  upon 
that  plea  for  ever?  Scientific  evidence  convinces  the 
administrators  of  the  law,  and  they,  being  convinced  of 
the  cruelty,  have  given  this  as  a  judgment  and  as  "a 
caution."  After  this  these  acts  will  be  done  with  "the 
eyes  open"  as  to  what  the  law  will  say.  The 
"  custom"  has  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  deceive  the  pur- 
chaser (if  "green"),  but  to  experienced  eyes  it  makes 
no  difference,  and  is  a  gratuitous  cruelty.  Robert 
Brewin,  Cirencester.  [We  append  to  this  letter  the 
following  abridged  report  of  a  similar  case  of  cruelty  to 
a  cow  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  some  years 
ago:— 

Middlesex  Sessions,  April  22,  1865.— The  defendant, 
an  extensive  farmer  and  cattle  dealer,  appealed  against  a 
conviction  by  Mr.  D'Kynconrt,  under  the  Act  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for  cruelty  to  a  cow  in  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  on  December  12  last.  Mr. 
James  Newman,  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  at  New- 
gate Market  had  had  his  attention  directed  to  a  cow  that 
was  standing  in  one  of  the  market  alleys,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  very  great  pain,  moaning  and  trampling  about. 
He  could  see  that  it  had  very  recently  calved.  He  saw 
milk  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  also  dropping  from  the 
teats.  The  udder  was  very  much  distended,  and  the  cow 
could  not  stand  still.  The  coldness  of  the  weather  made 
her  sufferings  worse  ;  her  back  was  arched  and  the  hair 
was  turned  the  wrong  way.  Defendant  was  there,  and 
witness  asked  him  "Why  he  did  not  case  the  cow;"  upon 
which  he  became  very  abusive,  and  wanted  to  know 
«■  What  he  (Newman)  had  to  do  with  it."    He  said  he 


would  report  the  case.  A  cow  could  not  be  taken  to 
market  three  or  four  hours  after  calving  without  great 
pain  to  the  animal  Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  Principal, 
Professor,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
said  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  animals 
all  his  life.  From  the  evidence  he  had  heard  in  this  case 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  cow  had  been  treated  very  im- 
properly and  cruelly.  The  fact  of  milk  running  from  the 
teats  of  the  animal,  and  its  extended  bag,  showed  that  it 
was  in  great  pain  from  the  accumulation  of  milk. 
The  hand,  or  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  should  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  milk. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh  addressed  the  Court  for  the  appellant, 
contending  at  considerable  length  that  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  humanity  had  been  done.  He  should  show 
by  numerous  witnesses  that  what  had  been  complained  of 
was  the  common  practice.  Witnesses  were  called  in 
defence.  The  Assistant  Judge  and  the  magistrates  on  the 
bench  then  retired  to  consult  together.  On  their  return, 
the  Assistant  Judge  (Sir  William  Bodkin)  said  the  time  of 
the  Court  had  been  well  spent  in  this  investigation,  and 
in  the  judgment  he  was  about  to  pronounce  the  Bench  did 
not  mean  to  attribute  to  the  defendant  personally  any 
cruelty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  Court 
considered  that  he  was  following  a  system  which  was  very 
reprehensible,  and  that  the  Bench  felt  that  they  were 
bound  to  assist  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  practice.  He 
might  say  that  every  magistrate  on  the  bench  concurred 
in  the  original  conviction  being  confirmed.  The  convic- 
tion was  accordingly  confirmed,  the  case  having  occupied 
the  whole  day.] 

Where  are  our  Hens  ? — In  the  peroration  to  the 
article  in  your  valuable  paper  by  "W.,  Kent,"  that  en- 
thusiastic correspondent  breaks  cover  with  a  dash,  and 
introduces  to  public  notice  the  peripatetic  hen,  whose 
remarkable  services  to  mankind  he  hopes  may  entitle 
him  to  a  reward  in  another  life  by  tacking  his  credit  to 
the  tail  of  his  bird.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  state  that 
this  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  for  Burns  adjured  the 
kirk  session  after  the  same  fashion  in  the  following 
lines — 

11  And  by  my  hen  and  by  her  tail 
I  vow  and  swear." 

I  am  also  sorry  to  have  to  name  the  paragraph  about 
the  rook,  who  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  fellow  in  his 
way,  or  rather  in  her  way,  for  "  W."  speaks  of  rooks 
laying  plover's  eggs  for  weddings.  This  would  have 
come  with  a  better  grace  from  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey  than  from  Kent,  where  Dean  Alford  wrote 
The  Queen's  English.  The  domestic  hen  delights 
to  ramble,  as  every  gardener  and  amateur  knows 
to  his  cost :  beautiful  beds  of  Onions  and  Carrots 
have  been  shamefully  defaced  by  rambling  poultry  ; 
but  "  W."  seems  not  aware  that  "  stubbling  "  has  been 
quite  established  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Geese 
and  turkeys  are  driven  out  like  sheep  to  their  pasture 
in  the  fields,  and  come  home  orderly  to  supper  and  to 
roost ;  and  pullets  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
get  more  than  half  their  food  in  the  fields.  Surely 
these  are  peripatetic  or  rambling  pullets,  for  they  roost 
in  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  lead  a  kind  of  gipsy  life. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  connected  with  poultry- 
keeping  that  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  another,  it  is 
a  fixed  hen-house  and  yard  always  detestable  with 
dirt.  The  yard  is  unhealthy  for  the  birds ;  it  is 
simply  a  prison  with  grates  and  bars,  like  the  pens 
at  a  wild  beast  sho  w.  The  eggs  are  never 
relished  by  those  who  can  appreciate  fresh 
eggs,  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  system  prevails 
in  our  best  establishments,  from  that  of  Royalty 
downwards  to  the  boy  who  keeps  his  bantams 
in  the  back  yard,  penned  in  with  a  bundle  of  laths 
and  a  bit  of  old  net.  Note  that  the  whole  cost  of 
keeping  imprisoned  birds  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
owner.  By  nature  the  bird  is  a  gleaner  of  spilt  grain 
and  offal,  greedily  devouring  worms,  snails,  and 
insects.  I  have  seen  a  game  cock  eat  the  callow  mice 
from  a  corn-rick,  and  when  I  had  smashed  the  shells 
of  a  quart  of  snails  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  throat,  the  de- 
licious morsel  would  disappear  before  three  or  four  hens 
in  a  few  minutes.  Now  although  the  loose  life  recom- 
mended by  "  W."  may  be  all  very  well  where  there  is 
moss  or  moor,  mountain  or  fell,  or  where  one  class  of 
poultry  is  kept  on  a  large  farm  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  where  hens  are  kept,  "  W.'s  "  scheme  would 
be  impracticable,  for  the  stealing  of  poultry  is  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  crime ;  and  where  they  arc 
unprotected  in  his  open  hut  the  temptation  would  be 
increased  ;  but  if  man  did  not  steal  them,  there  are 
foxes  who  have  no  other  larder  than  what  they  can 
catch — rabbits,  cats,  hens,  ducks,  &c,  for  it  has  been 
wittily  said  of  Reynard,  when  he  met  the  farmer's 
drake— 

"  1  love  you,  said  he,  for  your  mother's  sake." 

The  peripatetic  hen  would  make  her  nest  in  the  hedge- 
rows, or  in  holes  in  the  scrub,  and  it  could  not  pay  her 
owner  to  collect  her  eggs.  "  W."  says  his  favourite 
hen  is  the  gold  spangled  Hamburghs,  and  they  lay  a 
very  small  egg.  Now  the  Marylebone  standard  for 
eggs  was  an  ounce  and  a-half,  and  unless  they  averaged 
that  weight  they  were  rejected,  and  this  gives  us  a 
standard  of  comparison  ;  it  is,  therefore,  pretty  clear 
that  none  of  "  W.'s  "  favourite  hens  ever  laid  the  4-oz. 
egg  he  said  he  had  on  his  table  when  he  wrote  "  Where 
are  our  hens?"  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  j  udge  of 
the  profit  or  of  the  loss  by  keeping  poultry,  for  I  have 
seen  hens  fed  with  beef,  bread,  and  ale,  to  get  them  up 


for  exhibition,  and  if  such  hens  had  laid  an  egg  every  day 
for  the  whole  year  they  would  still  have  been  unprofit- 
able ;  for  when  we  calculate  the  cost  of  new-laid  eggs 
even  in  winter,  they  seldom  run  higher  than  3(/.  each 
and  this  would  only  yield  is.  gj.  per  week,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  cover  the  cost  of  their  food  and  lodg- 
ings and  the  care  of  their  attendance, — a  very  different 
tale  from  the  Irish  contingent  to  the  English  egg 
market,  where  you  see  the  henwife  give  the  shop- 
keeper six  new  laid  eggs  for  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  I 
had  charge  of  a  fine  collection  of  poultry,  and  had  to 
keep  them  apart  from  one  another,  for  a  gamecock 
would  face  a  bird  of  any  feather,  even  if  it  were  the 
size  of  an  ostrich  ;  and  even  with  a  large  area  of  many 
acres  on  which  to  pasture  the  poultry,  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  them  liberty  as  I  would  have  wished,  and 
invented  a  system  of  working  for  them—"  Working 
versus  Walking."  I  had  wire  cages  made  15  feet 
long,  9  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high,  with  no 
bottoms.  These  were  made  very  light,  so  that  four 
men  could  easily  lift  them,  and  there  was  attached  to 
each  a  wooden  sleeping  room  and  a  porch  for  wet 
weather.  This  was  about  the  size  of  a  mastiff's  kennel, 
and  was  locked  and  had  a  wooden  bottom,  these  were 
calculated  for  three  hens  and  a  cock,  and  when  the 
men  came  to  work  a  few  hands  lifted  the  coops  to  their 
places  for  the  day — one  to  a  clean  greensward,  another 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  a  third  to  a  piece  of  dug  ground 
thrown  up  rough.  This  the  poultry  very  soon  altered, 
for  with  beak  and  toe  they  tore  down  the  lumps,  and 
got  no  doubt  what  they  wanted — at  all  events  they  were 
employed  and  happy,  and  in  violent  contrast  with 
ordinary  hens  imprisoned  and  idle  in  a  yard.  This 
system  was  begun  with  tame  pheasants,  so  that  children 
and  visitors  might  see  them  in  the  clear  sunshine  on  the 
green  grass,  and  it  answered  that  purpose  so  well  that 
it  was  adopted  to  secure  high-class  poultry  from  killing 
one  another,  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  sand  or  cinder  bath,  or  a  good  scrape  of  dry  earth, 
or  a  run  upon  the  green  grass.  Although  we  had 
plenty  of  foxes  visiting  we  never  lost  any  birds  by 
Reynard,  because  we  were  at  pains  to  catch  him  alive  ; 
there  was  always  a  paying  price  upon  his  head,  for 
even  at  the  low  figure  of  a  guinea  for  a  real  live  fox 
the  brush  was  always  worth  looking  after.  Alex, 
Forsyth,  9,  Islington  Square,  Salford,  March  21. 
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HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
report  of  the  competition  for  the  /,$o  prize  (Stirling 
show,  1S73),  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best 
thorough-bred  stallion,  to  serve  this  season  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  show,  was  submitted,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  six  animals  had  been  entered,  and  that 
the  judges,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Charlton  ;  Major  Browne, 
Royal  Scots  Greys  ;  and  Mr.  Ford,  Ilardengreen,  had 
awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  James  Drummond, 
Blacklaw,  Dunfermline,  for  his  stallion  "  Mesmer." 
The  animal  next  in  merit  was  "  Nuneaton,"  belonging 
to  Mr.  David  Riddell,  Kilbowie,  Duntocher. 

Agricultural  Education. — At  the  meeting  of  Council 
on  education,  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  a  certificate  and 
diploma  were  granted  to  each  of  the  following  gentle- 
men : — Italo  Giglioli,  M.R.A.C,  Cirencester;  E.  C. 
Munby,  M.R.A.C,  Clifton  Holme,  York;  R.  F. 
Juckes,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  At 
the  same  time  a  certificate  was  conferred  on  R.  C. 
Bruce  Willis,  M.R.A.C,  Cirencester,  who  is  entitled 
to  present  himself  next  year  for  the  further  examina- 
tion, in  terms  of  the  regulations,  for  the  diploma. 

Forestry  Department. — Mr.  Peter  Loney,  March - 
mont,  Dunse,  having  passed  for  First-class  Certificate 
in  Forestry  at  the  examinations  on  the  25th  and  26th 
ultimo,  the  Board  approved  of  the  report  by  the 
examiners,  and  authorised  the  issue  of  the  certificate. 

Agricultural  Epidemics. — A  draft  memorial  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Milne  Home  of  Wcdderburn,  on  the 
subject  of  the  diseases  affecting  different  agricultural 
crops,  and  in  particular  the  Potato,  Turnip,  and  cereal 
crops,  was  referred  to  the  following  committee  : — Pro- 
fessors Anderson,  Balfour,  and  Wilson,  and  Messrs. 
Walker  of  Bowland  ;  Milne  Home,  of  Wcdderburn; 
Gibson,  Wool  met  ;  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains  ;  Curror, 
The  Lee  ;  and  David  Stevenson,  I  \  I .. 

Ballarat  Farmers'  Club. —  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society, 
was  read  :  — 

"39,  Lydiard  Street,  Ballarat,  January  3,  1873. 

"  Gentlemen,  — A  few  of  the  gentlemi  n  i     tag  the 

Ballarat  Farmers' Club  were  formerly  members  ol  yom 
Society,  and,  though  removed  to  the  antipodes,  they 
desire  to  continue  the  work,  adopt  your  motto,  and  extend 
in  this  country  the  practice  of  high  farming. 

"  In  this  endeavour  the  Ballaral  Farmers'  Club  would 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  suggestions  from  your  Society 
relative  to  the  mode  of  collecting  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  best  means  to  introduce  the  same  to 
farm  practice.  A  copy  of  your  rules,  and  a  copy  of  your 
Journal  as  a  donation  to  the  library  of  this  Club,  would 
give  a  most  valuable  stimulus,  and  help  to  devclope  the 
productive  resources  of  this  country,  and  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  prnpl<\ 

"  For  the  information  of  your  Society,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  lands  of  this  colony  are  occupied  by  persons  from 
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every  vocation  in  Life.  They  have  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  corn  crops,  without 
providing  means  to  uphold  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  conse- 
quently farming  in  Victoria  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  especially 
as  sheep  breeding  has  been  separated  from  corn  growing 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony. 

"There  are  under  tillage  one  million  of  acres  of  land 
out  of  seven  millions  of  acres  purchased.  There  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  land  60,000  persons.  The  country  has 
a  gradual  ascending  character  from  the  sea  to  the  summit 
of  the  dividing  range,  and  in  the  east  to  the  apex  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  then  it  gradually  descends  north  to  the 
River  Murray.  These  variations  in  altitude  and  corre- 
sponding ranges  of  climate  enable  Victoria  to  produce  all 
the  economic  plants  and  valuable  farm  products  of 
Europe. 

"To  the  present  time  unfortunately  no  means  have 
been  provided  to  educate  the  farmer  in  this  most  import- 
ant occupation.  But  it  is  the  object  of  this  club  to  pre- 
sent to  their  attention  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  most 
valuable  products  by  the  least  expenditure  of  power,  and 
to  combine  the  highest  scientific  learning  and  research 
with  the  ordinary  farm  practice.  To  accomplish  so 
desirable  a  task,  the  Ballarat  Farmers'  Club  solicits  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     "JNO.  Woody att,  Secretary." 

The  Board  agreed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Transactions 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  series  in  1S66, 
and  any  other  documents  of  interest. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

LONDON. 

Present  Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation  :  April  7. — The 
following  paper  was  read  before  the  Central  Farmers' 
Club,  by  John  Kersley  Fowler,  Aylesbury  :— 

The  "Present  Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation"  is  the 
title  of  the  paper  for  discussion  to-night,  and  I  find  no 
little  difficulty  in  approaching  the  subject.  Had  it 
been  a  paper  on  steam  cultivation,  pure  and  simple, 
and  had  this  system  been  a  novelty,  great  interest 
might  be  created  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  motive- 
power  in  agriculture  ;  but  the  present  aspect  is  a  rather 
difficult  topic,  and  requires  grave  deliberation,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  threatened  disorganisation  into 
which  some  districts  are  thrown  by  the  labour  question, 
it  may  have  a  practical  bearing,  which  did  not  exist 
even  a  year  ago.  Still  the  principle  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion must  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and 
I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  give  you  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  its  present  aspect.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  indomitable  pluck  and  skill  such  pioneers  as 
Williams  of  Baydon,  Smith  of  Woolston,  the  late 
John  Fowler,  James  Howard  of  Bedford,  and  others, 
have  followed  out  their  own  ideas,  and  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts.  I  believe  it  is  17  years  ago 
since  Smith  of  Woolston  began  to  put  in  actual 
practice  steam  cultivation,  and  it  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  he  seemed  to  have  jumped  at  once 
upon  a  system  that  was  most  excellent  in  its  results, 
and  which  has  been  but  little  altered  since  the  very 
commencement.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  roundabout, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  direct  system,  is,  with  only 
a  few  simple  improvements  in  detail,  essentially  the 
same  as  when  it  first  started,  and  for  some  years  the 
question  was  considered,  and  was  perhaps  fairly  so,  in 
an  experimental  stage — the  £  s.  d. — and  its  effects  on 
the  soil  had  not  been  demonstrated.  Notwithstanding 
the  advocacy  of  inventors,  backed  perhaps  too  eagerly 
by  the  press,  steady  going  practical  men  held  aloof. 
Various  improvements  continued  to  be  made,  and 
purchasers  multiplied.  Still  no  very  great  steps,  con- 
sidering the  vast  extent  of  our  tillage,  have  been  yet 
made  towards  its  general  adoption.  It  will  be  useless 
for  me  to  weary  you  with  all  the  details  of  cost  per  acre, 
cost  of  machinery  and  tackle,  quantity  done  per  diem 
and  per  annum,  increase  of  produce,  depth  of  soil 
moved,  &C.,  are  they  not  chronicled  by  that  chronicler 
of  results — Smith  of  Woolston— over  and  over  again, 
and  by  the  reports  of  the  judges  at  the  Wolverhampton 
meeting,  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  their 
Journals,  which  enter  into  every  particular,  even  into 
the  quantity  of  earth  moved  per  acre  by  each  imple- 
ment on  trial.  These  statements  are  authoritatively 
made  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
Part  I.,  No.  5,  1S67. 

The  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  hiring 
system,  and  that  of  being  the  possessor  of  your  own  set 
of  implements  ;  and  considered  commercially,  I  will 
take  the  hiring  system  first.  Does  it  pay  those  who 
hire  ?  and  does  it  pay  those  who  let  out  tackle  ?  With 
regard  to  those  who  hire,  I  believe  it  does  pay  them  at 
a  certain  price,  if  they  can  get  their  land  cultivated 
when  they  want  it ;  but  all  want  their  land  moved  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  had  practical  illustration  of 
this  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  Last  year  I  was 
smashing  up  some  heavy  clay  land  with  my  old  Smith 
tackle,  and  heard  the  beating  of  three  other  engines 
besides  my  own  close  by  me.  I  found  one  was  a  new 
set  of  Howard's  roundabout,  belonging  to  the  occupier, 
at  work  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  which  was  doing 
excellent  work.  The  others  were  two,  of  engines  of 
Fowler's  direct  action,  on  hire,  breaking  up  some  strong 
land  adjoining  most  admirably.  I  found  they  were 
engaged  to  cultivate  40  acres  at  i$s.  per  acre,  once  over, 


and  24s.  per  acre  twice  over,  besides  coal  and  water,  and 
were  doing  about  12  to  15  acres  per  day.  Two  other 
neighbours  were  waiting  for  it,  and  one  had  1 2  acres,  and 
the  other  20  acres  done;  the  latter  had  taken  an  additional 
farm  of  strong  clay,  in  a  foul  state,  and  wished  to  break 
it  up  at  once  ;  he  could,  however,  only  get  his  20  acres 
done,  as  the  machine  was  wanted  elsewhere  by  agree- 
ment, and  the  result  was,  he  lost  his  season,  having  de- 
pended on  it,  and  is  now  begging  to  get  it  this  spring — 
but  there  seems  no  chanceof  his  doing  so,  as  the  tackle 
is  about  12  miles  distant,  and  the  farmer  who  now  has  it 
won't  let  go  till  he  has  finished.  These  three  farms 
are  all  now  struggling  for  first  offer  next  autumn,  and 
each  tells  the  owner  of  the  tackle  that  if  he  does  not 
have  it  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  he 
won't  have  it  at  all.  This  is  what  does  happen,  and 
must  happen  constantly  by  the  hiring  system.  It  is 
but  human  nature,  each  one  for  himself  and  God  for 
us  all  ;  and  however  friendly  neighbours  may  be  with 
each  other,  I  can  see  thus  looming  in  the  future  as  much 
ill-nature  brooding  amongst  neighbours  as  the  bother 
about  shooting  game  in  the  month  of  September.  I 
am  convinced  that  autumn  is  the  most  advantageous 
time  for  steam-cultivation — especially  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  this  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  put  the 
system  into  practice  ;  and  most  people  feeling  the 
same,  all  wish  for  it  at  the  same  time,  and  many  are 
apt  to  neglect  work  with  horses,  watting  for  their 
turn,  and  are  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and  so  lose 
their  chance.  Nevertheless,  from  a  statement  I  have 
from  Messrs.  Fowler  of  Leeds,  it  appears  there  must 
be  success  somewhere,  for  they  say  in  their  letter  to 
me  as  follows  : — 

"Steam  Plough  and  Locomotive  Works,  Leeds, 
March  20,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th, 
we  are  making  about  100  steam-ploughs  a  year  for  the 
English  market,  and  about  50  or  60  for  loreign  countries. 
They  are  principally  of  the  double-engine  class.  About 
two-thirds  of  those  sold  in  England  are  let  out  on  hire, 
and  one-third  for  private  farms. 

"Steam  cultivation  is  very  much  retarded  in  this  coun- 
try because  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  assist  it  in  the 
shape  of  roads,  enlargement  of  fields,  &c.,  so  as  to  make 
the  farms  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  steam-power. 

"  We  enclose  you  an  account  of  work  done  by  one  of 
our  ploughs  last  autumn  on  several  farms  near  Magde- 
burg, in  Germany.  This  will  at  once  show  you,  that  if  the 
land  is  properly  laid  out  the  work  can  be  done  at  about 
three  times  the  usual  speed.  We  may  mention  that  where 
the  plough  referred  to  was  working  the  fields  were  large, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  way,  such  as  hedges,  ditches, 
&c.,  consequently  a  large  acreage  was  done  at  great 
depth,  and  in  a  short  time,  at  very  little  cost. 

"About  50  of  our  steam-ploughs  are  working  in  the 
district  of  Magdeburg  in  the  cultivation  of  Beetroot  for 
sugar.  The  Beet  grown  on  steam-ploughed  land  shows  a 
gain  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  about  20  per  cent, 
gain  in  the  weight  per  acre.  This  has  induced  all  the 
sugar  cultivators  to  employ  steam.  They  usually  work  to 
a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  inches,  but  never  less  than  12. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion, and  his  farm,  which  has  all  been  cultivated  2  feet 
6  inches  deep,  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  root  crops, 
and  generally  a  much  greater  yield  than  ever  before. 

"  We  think  it  most  important  that  something  should 
be  done  by  owners  of  land  to  assist  steam  machinery. 
Fences  should  be  removed,  and  suitable  roads  made,  in 
order  that  the  large  machines  can  be  worked  advan- 
tageously. If  this  was  properly  done,  the  expense  of 
steam  cultivation  would  be  reduced  about  one-half. 

"A  customer  of  ours  in  England  cultivated  about 
200  acres  a  week  for  a  month  after  harvest,  and  during 
the  same  time  had  several  removals.  Manual  labour  on  a 
farm  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  point  when  such  quantities 
of  land  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  day  by  one  machine,  which 
only  requires  three  men  to  work  it,  in  addition  to  the  horse 
and  water-cart. 

"  We  send  you  some  pamphlets  which  our  Mr.  Greig 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  steam  cultivation,  and  if 
there  is  any  further  information  you  require  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  it.     We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"John  Fowler  &  Co. 

"J.  K.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury." 

But  now  comes  another  point  for  consideration,  viz., 
the  cost.  The  charge  made  for  cultivating  once  over 
on  clay  land  is  about  16s.  per  acre,  and  twice  over  24^. 
per  acre,  and  if  the  cost  of  the  work  for  once  over  be 
js.  6t/.,  and  the  second  time  4^.  6d.t  the  hirer  must 
then  pay  ioj,  per  acre  more  than  the  actual  cost,  so 
that  if  100  acres  are  done  he  is  paying  ^50  more  than 
if  he  has  his  own  tackle;  but  if  200  acres  were  culti- 
vated it  follows  he  is  paying  ^100  more,  which 
would  be  about  one-third  the  cost  of  a  set  of  round- 
about tackle.  But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  case 
— nearly  all  who  own  steam  tackle  are  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  three  to  five  horses,  according  to  their  hold- 
ings ;  but  when  they  are  dependent  on  hiring  this  is 
impossible,  as  it  is  always  uncertain  if  they  can  get  the 
apparatus  when  wanted.  If  steam  cultivation  is  to  be 
thoroughly  carried  out  to  advantage,  considerable 
alterations  must  be  made  in  the  arrangements  on  a 
farm.  First  of  all  approaches  to  the  various  fields  must 
be  greatly  improved  :  even  if  tracks  or  roadways  are 
practicable,  oftentimes  gateways  are  too  narrow  and 
impassable,  and  where  the  large  traction  engines  are 
used,  and  with  their  heavy  tackle,  the  gateways  must 
be  widened,  and  the  bridges  and  culverts  strengthened, 
or  serious  accidents  will  occur,  like  the  one  at  Biggles- 
wade, Beds  ;  proper  sheds  for  storage  of  implements 
must  be  built,  and,  above  all  things,  necessary  pro- 
vision for  water,  so  that  it  is  most  unwise  for  this  out- 


lay to  be  incurred  on  the  mere  chance  of  hiring  a  set 
tackle  when  wanted.  (I  recommend  this  hint  to  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  in  his  paper  next  month.) 

I  would  strongly  recommend  every  one  who  has  200 
acres  of  strong  arable  land  to  have  his  own  set  of 
implements.  About  eight  years  ago  I  bought  a  set  of 
Smith's  tackle,  made  by  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford, 
the  cost  of  which,  complete,  was  about  ^"250.  I 
worked  it  with  a  double-cylinder  10-horse  engine, 
made  by  Hayes,  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  until  last  year, 
when  the  wet  weather  beat  me,  it  has  smashed  up  in 
the  autumn  about  160  acres  of  strong  land.  The  cost 
per  diem  was  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

1  Engine-man  36 

1  Windlass-man,        ..  26 

2  Anchor-men  ..  .,46 

1  Man  on  cultivator  ..20 

2  Lads  (rope  porters)  2     6 

i  Boy,  and  water-cart  and  horse  ..         ..         ..36 

Costoflabour  £0  18     6 

Coal,  1 1  cwt g     •» 

OU.&c \    0 

Beer 16 


Materials        . .  . .  

Year's  interest  on  ,6250,  5   per  cent  ,  j£i2  10s. 
on  30  days ;  do.  on  engine,  do 


Total 


o  11    9 

o  16    7 

.  £2     6  10 


And  as  the  average  done,  including  removals,  was 
6  acres  a  day  the  first  time  over,  the  cost  would  be 
Js.  6d.  per  acre  ;  and  10  acres  with  5-tined  implement, 
the  second  time  over,  about  4x  6d.t  it  would  appear 
that  the  total  cost  of  cultivating  twice  over  would  be 
about  12s.  per  acre  at  10  inches  deep.  It  may  be  said 
— What  about  wear  and  tear?  Well,  I  bought  my 
steel  wire  rope  new  seven  years  ago,  and  I  believe  the 
cost  was  £60  ;  it  has  not  cost  me  a  shilling  since,  but 
I  suppose  it  will  in  a  year  or  two.  I  will  assume  it 
lasts  two  years  longer.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  £6 
when  done  with  ;  this  will  reduce  the  cost  to  £$4.,  or  a 
loss  of  £6  per  annum,  which,  spread  over  30  days,  is 
4_r.  per  day,  or  an  additional  Sd.  per  acre.  I  have 
also  taken  my  actual  blacksmith's  bills  for  seven  years, 
and  find  they  amount  to  ,£48  15^.,  or  about  £7  per 
annum  :  this  will  give  about  another  Sd.  per  acre,  or  an 
additional  *]s.  4</.  to  the  former  statement  of  Js.  6d.t  or 
8j.  lod.  per  acre  for  once  over,  and  for  the  second 
time  over,  $s.  lod.  These  results  are  from  my  own 
practical  knowledge,  and  will  compare  most  favour- 
ably with  horse-culture,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  favour- 
able autumn.  You  can  smash  up  1S0  acres  of  stubble  in 
30  days,  let  us  see  how  many  horses  would  be 
required  to  do  the  same  work.  In  the  first  place  no 
horse-power  with  harness  could  smash  up  strong  land 
10  inches  deep  ;  but  I  will  assume  that  four  horses 
could  do  it  6  inches  deep — you  would  want  24  horses 
to  do  the  work  in  the  time — and  as  we  hear  so  much 
of  the  first  cost  of  steam  tackle,  let  us  see  what  24  strong 
horses  at  present  prices  would  cost ;  put  them  at 
^40  each — ,£960 — and  six  good  ploughs  and  six  sets 
of  harness  would  make  the  amount  very  nearly  ^1100. 
Of  course  I  am  not  assuming  you  can  do  without  horses 
on  a  farm,  or  that  all  must  be  charged  to  ploughing, 
but  I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  constant 
objection  made  to  the  cost  of  steam  culture  ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  a  farm  of  400  acres  with 
250  acres  of  ploughed  land,  upwards  of  four  horses 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  steam  cultivation  is  used. 

I  shall  refer  my  listeners  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
societies  in  confirmation  of  my  statements,  and  feel  con- 
fident that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  immensely 
increased,  and  is  susceptible  of  far  greater  increase  by 
steam-cultivation  ;  that  the  disintegration  and  fertility 
of  the  soil  will  be  vastly  improved  ;  that  the  intellect 
of  the  labourers  —  and  the  farmers,  too — will  be 
largely  developed,  and  the  minds  of  our  landlords  be 
greatly  expanded  by  the  beating  of  our  steam-engines 
on  our  cold  heavy  clays.  Still  farther  as  to  the  present 
aspect,  some  notice  ought  to  be  given  to  modem  im- 
provements in  steam  culture  ;  but  before  I  mention 
novelties,  let  me  for  a  moment  allude  to  one  of  the 
earliest  adaptations  for  tillage  introduced  by  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  which  I  believe  he  abandoned  for  a  time, 
but  has  again  commenced,  and  which  I  can  strongly 
recommend  from  having  used  it  for  the  past  four  years 
— I  mean  the  double  ridging  and  subsoiling  plough. 
After  the  land  has  been  manured  in  the  autumn,  either 
for  root  crop  or  Beans,  it  is  put  to  work,  and  throws 
up  a  ridge,  which,  from  the  bottom  of  the  soil  moved 
to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  is  quite  14  inches,  and  the 
crown  of  the  ridges  is  about  36  inches  apart.  In  the 
spring,  if  intended  for  Beans  early  in  February,  the 
Beans  are  planted  near  the  crown  on  each  side 
of  the  ridge  about  10  inches  apart,  leaving  a  furrow 
about  26  inches  wide  for  the  horse-hoe  to  work. 
I  have  grown  the  finest  crop  I  ever  saw  by  this 
process,  and  when  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  prize  farms  in  the  Oxford 
district  saw  my  crop  of  Beans,  on  their  inspection 
{for  I  had  the  temerity  to  compete),  they  said  the 
crop  was  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.  I  last  year 
grew  Beans  6  feet  high,  and  the  yield  was  over  6  qr. 
to  the  acre.  This  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  whenever 
practicable. 

With  respect  to  the  various  systems  brought  before 
the  public  I  have  little  concern  in  this  paper.     I  shall 
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mainly  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  what  general 
plan  is  the  best  for  the  farmers  to  adopt.  Every  man 
will  doubtless  please  himself  as  to  the  particular  maker 
he  will  go  to  for  his  apparatus.  I  must,  however, 
refer  my  hearers  to  Messrs.  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  for 
their  list  of  macinery  for  their  system  ;  to  Messrs. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  for  theirs  ;  and  Messrs.  Bar- 
ford  &  Perkins,  of  Peterborough,  for  Smith's  ;  and  they 
will  be  found  to  vary  from  ,£2726  to  £$&$•  But 
the  interest  on  capital  and  wear  and  tear  makes 
a  perceptible  difference  on  the  cost  of  steam  cultivation, 
especially  when  the  larger  or  smaller  systems  are 
adopted.  The  cheapness  of  the  roundabout  system, 
with  the  use  of  any  ordinary  engine  on  the  farm,  has 
always  struck  me  as  its  greatest  recommendation,  and 
the  new  plan  of  working  by  Messrs.  Howard's  new 
self-acting  windlass  and  self-moving  anchors,  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  labour  to  a  minimum.  There  will 
only  be  by  that  system  one  engine-man,  who  also 
attends  to  the  windlass,  one  ploughman,  and  two 
porter-boys.  Barford's  plan  also,  with  Campain's 
anchors,  requires  only  one  man  more  than  the  above, 
viz.,  the  windlass  man.  Fowler's  set  has  about  the 
same,  but  these  improvements  necessitate  an  additional 
outlay  of  about  ^"60  to  £So.  After  all,  the  real  aspect 
of  the  question,  as  it  shapes  itself  to  my  mind  is — here 
is  a  power  which,  by  a  wonderful  expenditure  of  skill 
and  capital,  is  at  length  fitted  in  every  way  to  deal  with 
the  tillage  and  the  deeper  tillage  of  our  fields,  in  what 
way  can  the  farmers  of  England  best  avail  themselves 
of  this  giant  power  ?  There  are  several  ways,  but 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject,  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
best  method  for  the  adoption  of  the  farmer  ;  to  him  it 
is  not  a  question  of  which  apparatus  is  the  most 
perfect  in  its  mechanical  principles  and  details, 
nor  even  which,  upon  a  trial  field  for  a  prize 
can  plough  an  acre  in  the  least  time,  or  at  the  least 
cost ;  but  the  question  for  him  is  by  what  means  he 
can  avail  himself  of  this  mighty  agent  in  tillage  at  the 
right  season  of  the  year,  and  at  a  cost  to  repay  him  for 
its  outlay.  There  are  many  reasons  why  steam-culti- 
vation has  not  become  more  general.  Amongst  the 
first  is  the  prevalence  of  small  holdings  and  small 
enclosures.  The  excellent  letter  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  of 
Leeds,  already  quoted,  alludes  to  this,  and  I  can 
corroborate  their  statements,  as  I  was  wonderfully 
struck  with  the  excellent  cultivation  near  Magdeburg, 
when  passing  through  that  country  about  two  years 
ago.  Want  of  capital  is  another  reason  for  the  non- 
employment  of  steam,  although,  if  a  man  begins 
farming  now,  he  will  find  it  almost  as  cheap  to  buy  his 
own  steam  apparatus  as  horses  at  £$0  apiece,  and 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  harness  in  proportion.  Insecurity 
of  tenure  is  another  hindrance,  for  at  present,  I  believe, 
no  claim  can  be  made  for  the  increased  value  of  a  farm 
by  deeper  tillage  ;  and  I  think  I  can  see  a  gentleman 
present,  or,  at  all  events,  one  who  is  generally  here, 
who  had  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit  after  he  had 
cultivated  his  farm  by  steam-power,  and  could  get  no 
compensation  for  so  great  a  permanent  improvement 
Freedom  of  cultivation  should  also  be  allowed,  as  the 
land  is  so  improved  that  the  old  systems  of  cropping 
are  quite  exploded.  I  recommend  this  remark,  in  paren- 
thesis, to  the  worthy  lawyers  who  draw  up  modern  leases 
from  old  forms,  and  adapt  all  soils  and  all  circum- 
stances to  one  dry  lead.  There  is  also  another  reason, 
from  little  or  no  help  being  given  by  the  landlord  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  I  can  relate  an 
anecdote  of  the  well  known  and  respected  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  on  visiting  Mr.  Charles  Street, 
saw  his  steam  tackle  standing  in  the  open  air,  and 
asked  why  it  stood  there  ?  He  was  told  there  was  no 
building  to  shelter  it,  and  he  said  at  once, 
"Then  you  shall  have  one  built  immediately, 
for  a  tenant-farmer  who  has  the  pluck  to  go 
into  steam-cultivation  ought  to  have  suitable  build- 
ings to  protect  his  implements."  Again,  there  is 
the  vis  inertice  of  the  agricultural  mind,  which  is  slow 
indeed  to  move,  and  which  has  always  answers  for 
"  How  not  to  do  it."  There  was  also  another  reason 
— the  imperfection  of  the  earlier  implements  and  other 
impediments,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  briefly  allude  to  the  coal 
question,  and  I  think  I  may  dismiss  it  with  a  very  few 
remarks.  I  find  from  a  Table,  published  in  The  Bee- 
hive,  from  the  South  Wales  coal-owners,  that  the  cost  of 
raising  coals  has  only  varied  about  is.,  and  the  utmost 
2s.t  per  ton  during  the  past  23  years,  and  as  all  prices 
are  permanently  ruled  by  cost  of  production,  the  pre- 
sent abnormal  price  of  that  indispensable  article  cannot 
last  long — competition  will  assuredly  bring  coal  speedily 
back  to  its  normal  price — and  we  must  not  be  deterred 
from  our  great  work  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pence  per 
day  to  our  labourers'  wages,  nor  by  a  few  shillings  a 
day  to  the  price  of  our  coal ;  as  the  main  point  has 
always  been,  both  from  the  earliest  adapters  of  the 
system  to  every  one  of  the  present  day,  to  do  all 
we  can  in  the  autumn.  I  am  aware  that  last 
year  was  a  disastrous  one  to  steam  cultivation,  but 
so  it  was  to  horses  !  The  elements  beat  u>,  never- 
theless the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Last  Tuesday 
my  old  Smith  was  tearing  through  my  land  for  the 
root  crop,  after  having  knocked  over  20  acres  for 
Barley  ;  and  although  all  our  work  is  backward,  I  see 
no  fear  of  getting  merrily  on,  whilst  my  neighbours  arc 
sighing  for  their  long-promised  hired  apparatus. 


I  am  aware  of  my  shortcomings  in  this  paper,  but  it 
is  a  subject  chiefly  for  discussion ;  and  we  are  so  in 
the  habit,  in  our  Club  papers,  of  exhausting  the 
subject  introduced,  that  there  is  but  little  to  say,  but 
my  motive  has  been  to  give  my  simple  practical  results, 
and  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  much  abler  men  than 
myself  to  give  to  the  agricultural  world  the  result  of 
their  knowledge.  I  see  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
members  from  Kelvedon  here.  I  noted  that  in  1855 
he  said  at  the  discussion  at  that  time,  "  If  they  could 
get  the  engine  to  go  over  the  land  and  draw  the  plough, 
it  would  be  by  far  the  best  plan."  And  in  1S59,  he 
said  :  "  It  is  not  what  an  operation  costs  but  what  it 
pays,  that  must  be  considered."  And  later  on,  he 
said:  "The  shilling  flail  is  superseded  by  one  that 
costs  ^300."  And  so  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
say  the  ,£6  6s.  plough  must  give  way  to  one 
of  ^250  or  ;£iooo.  No  man  has  done  more  for 
us  all  than  Mr.  Mechi,  and  he  has  been  the  steady 
advocate  for  deep  tillage  for  many  a  long  year.  That 
model  of  a  British  nobleman,  Lord  Dunmore,  held  to 
the  fallacy  of  making  the  plough  follow  the  engine, 
and,  with  his  characteristic  indomitable  pluck,  put  his 
ideas  into  practice,  and  has  thoroughly  exploded  the 
fallacy,  and  taken  to  rope  practice.  So  Romaine's 
and  "Talpa's"  ideas  have  been  compelled  to  give  way 
to  traction,  direct,  and  roundabout  systems. 

I  will  now  read  you  a  letter  from  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  consistent  of  steam-cultivators — Mr.  Frank 
Hamilton,  of  Friar's  Place,  Acton  :— 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  farme 
in  England  to  use  steam  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  you 
may,  therefore,  suppose  that  I  take  great  interest  in  any 
subject  that  has  to  do  with  steam  culture.  In  fact,  our 
acquaintance  began  in  the  steam-culture  field.  If  I  had 
been  at  the  meeting  this  evening,  I  intended  to  have  stated 
the  following  result  of  the  effects  of  deep  culture  on  some 
land  adjoining  mine  : — Mr.  Johnson,  my  neighbour,  has, 
and  is  now  working,  Fisken's  eight-rope  system.  The 
year  before  last  (that  is,  December,  1871)  he  cultivated  a 
field  by  using  Mr.  Fowler's  two-furrow  plough  and  sub- 
soiler  in  one  implement,  turned  a  good  dressing  ot 
manure,  and  at  the  same  time  subsoiled  the  land  to  the 
depth  of  20  inches.  A  crop  of  Mangel  Wurzel  was  taken 
off  November,  1871,  and  Wheat  sown,  which  was  reaped 
last  harvest,  and  produced  6  qr.  of  Wheat  and  nearly 
five  loads  of  straw  to  the  acre.  Before  cut  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  crops  to  look  at  that  was  ever  seen, 
and  the  result  of  the  yield  has  not  been  at  all  unsatis- 
factory. The  year  before  a  field  on  the  same  farm 
was  cultivated  with  the  same  implement  without  the 
manure.  The  land  was  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  large  plum- 
pudding  stones  were  thrown  up,  and  we  all  said  Mr. 
Johnson  would  ruin  his  crop  of  Oats,  but  the  crop  was  a 
magnificent  one,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  yield  was. 
I  attribute  the  success  of  the  above  instances  to  the  deep 
culture  that  was  obtained  by  steam,  which  no  horses  in 
the  world  could  do.  Curious  enough,  in  1858,  I  gave  the 
late  Mr.  Fowler  a  sketch  of  the  plough  above  mentioned, 
and  then  said  if  such  a  plough  was  made  to  work,  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Johnson,  would  go  into  steam  culture,  for 
the  difficulty  at  that  time  was  to  turn  in  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  and  have  deep  culture.  Thirteen  years  after 
the  plough  was  sold  to,  and  used  by,  the  said  Mr.  John- 
son. I  could  go  on  giving  you  many  more  instances  of 
the  advantages  of  deep  culture,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  prove  the  value  of  the  implements  of  the 
present  day." 

In  conclusion,  the  present  aspect  of  steam  cultivation 
is  full  of  promise  for  its  future  extension.  Several 
great  manufacturing  firms  are  striving  their  utmost  to 
improve  the  machinery,  and  above  all  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  labour,  which  in  these  times  is  of  the  last 
importance.  There  are  now  sets  of  tackle  made  by 
Fowler,  Howard,  and  Barford,  which  are  worked  by 
only  two  men  and  two  boys  ;  but  this  is  attained,  as  I 
have  previously  remarked,  by  considerable  extra  cost 
of  apparatus ;  and  notwithstanding  the  twaddle  now 
current  about  breaking  up  large  farms  into  small 
ones,  I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to 
enlarge  holdings ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  steam 
cultivation  will  be  largely  increased,  and  many  a  poor 
clay  will  be  rendered  productive,  for  it  has  been  proved 
incontestably  by  Mr.  Prout  that  strong  clays,  which 
had  never  been  deeply  tilled  until  steam-power  had 
been  used,  continue  to  grow  crops  of  corn  for  several 
consecutive  years,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  super- 
phosphate, thus  adding  to  the  store  of  food  for  the 
people,  and  rendering  productive  that  soil  which,  with- 
out steam,  could  not  be  cultivated  at  a  profit.  In  that 
delightful  modern  novel,  Middlemarch,  Mrs.  Casauban 
is  made  to  say,  "  I  should  like  to  feel,  if  I  lived  to  be 
old,  that  I  had  improved  a  great  piece  of  land,  and 
built  a  great  many  good  cottages,  because  the  work  is 
of  a  healthy  kind  while  it  is  being  done,  and  after  it  is 
done  men  are  the  better  for  it."  I  think  this  is  a 
fitting  end  to  my  subject,  and  therefore  conclude  by 
saying,  "  God  speed  the  steam-plough." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Cotter  Farmers  ok  Shetland  are  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Udallers,  who  boasted  of  holding 
their  land  of  God,  instead  of  by  feudal  tenure,  but  who 
really  held  it  by  the  customary  title,  having  wrested  it 
from  a  wenker  race  during  the  Scandinavian  incursions 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  They  had  prob- 
ably occupied  all  the  land  that  was  worth  cultiva- 
tion   by   the   time   that    Shetland    was  transferred   by 


Norway  to  Scotland,  in  the  15th  century.  The 
Udallers  were  then  subjected  to  feudal  law,  and  most 
of  them  were  ousted  from  their  property  on  various 
pretences  by  Scottish  "  hawks  and  vultures,"  who 
obtained  grants  from  the  Crown  of  fiels  in  Shetland. 

The  present  tenants  of  the  shore  fish  and  farm  like 
their  earliest  forefathers,  who  built  huts  on  landing,  and 
dug  the  ground  around.  The  cultivated  land  lies 
entirely  on  the  shore  and  on  the  margins  of  the  creeks, 
or  voesj  near  the  seaweed  and  the  fish.  Shetland 
would  be  "no  place  at  all"  without  the  fishing. 
Every  Shetlander  is  amphibious  in  his  habits,  but,  like 
the  beaver,  he  excels  most  in  the  water,  and  has  very 
little  aptitude  for  a  country  life.  His  farm  covers  7  or 
8  acres  of  land ;  his  homestead  consists  of  a  couple  of 
square  lodges,  called  by  courtesy  the  stable  and  byre, 
and  a  house  of  very  primitive  early  Norse  style  of 
architecture.  There  are  a  living  room  and  a  sleeping 
room,  where  the  family  sleep,  like  seamen,  in  box  beds, 
arranged  like  the  berths  in  a  ship's  cabin.  The 
Shetlander  frequently  solves  the  problem  how  to  rear 
from  12  to  16  children  in  two  rooms.  His  secret  is, 
two  or  three  tiers  of  box  beds,  one  above  another — an 
arrangement  which  is  open  to  criticism,  but  we  are 
happy  to  say  in  its  favour  that  immorality  and  fever  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  people 
are  remarkable. 

The  living  room  is  provided  with  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  chimney.  The  peat 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  according 
to  old  English  custom,  common  once  to  halls  and  cots 
alike,  before  the  atmosphere  even  of  courts  and  kings' 
palaces  had  been  purified  of  smoke.  Windows  have 
been  introduced,  as  they  were  in  English  houses  300 
years  ago,  but  even  light  travels  slowly  in  Shetland, 
and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  generally  into  the 
cottages.  The  building  material  is  stones,  which  are 
strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  lying  on  the 
moors,  big  as  boulders  and  thick  as  hail.  The  ortho- 
dox thickness  of  a  wall  is  4  feet ;  the  size  of  a  cottage 
28  feet  by  14  feet ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  turf  bound 
down  by  ropes  weighted  with  stones  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  covering  by  wind,  which  is  a  power 
that  must  be  respected  in  a  country  where  the  hay- 
cocks must  be  pegged  to  the  ground  to  restrain  their 
habit  of  going  to  sea,  like  the  population,  when  they 
are  not  secured.  Ventilation  is  obtained  by  the  unceiled 
roof,  the  smoke-hole,  and  the  door,  which  is  con- 
tinually opened  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  some  part  of 
the  family,  including  the  ponies  and  cows,  when  the 
front  door  is  their  thoroughfare  also,  and  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  sleep  under  the  same  roof. 

The  occupants  of  this  primitive  dormus  are  certainly 
backward  in  some  respects,  having  no  great  taste  for 
modern  refinements,  nor  any  considerable  amount  ot 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  Their  furniture  consists  of 
benches,  chairs,  tables,  and  sea-chests,  all  of  which  are 
home-made  like  the  family  wardrobe,  for  every  Shet- 
lander is  his  own  tinker,  tailor,  and  sailor,  and,  we 
might  add,  apothecary,  for  the  doctors  living  in  Ler- 
wick {the  capital  and  only  town),  and  in  one  or  two 
other  spots,  are  inaccessible  generally.  In  the  last 
article  of  furniture  all  the  valuables  are  stored,  in- 
cluding the  books,  which  the  cotter  treasures  exceed- 
ingly, and  purchases  freely  of  the  itinerant  book 
salesmen.  This  circumstance  marks  the  difference 
between  the  cotter  and  the  English  labourer ;  his 
opportunities  are  good,  and  he  is  most  anxious  to 
"get  education  ;"  his  interests  are  excited  by  the  large 
number  who  emigrate,  and  constantly  communicate 
with  their  friends  "  at  home  ; "  and  the  result  is,  they 
buy  and  read  standard  works  of  travel  and  history  as 
well  as  religious  works.  You  cannot  speak  to  the 
bare-footed  women  and  youngsters  fetching  peat  or 
looking  after  the  cattle  while  the  men  are  at  sea  fish- 
ing, without  observing  at  once  the  propriety  of  their 
language.  They  speak  like  educated  people,  without 
any  trace  of  the  vulgarisms,  provincialisms,  and 
awkward  phraseology  that  are  common  among  English 
labourers  and  small  farmers.  Another  and  more  im- 
portant trait  is  their  temperance.  They  spend  little  or 
nothing  on  strong  liquors,  evincing  by  that  fact  that 
great  physical  power  with  endurance  may  exist,  and 
that  the  severe  toils  and  trials  of  the  fishery  may  be 
supported  without  the  use  of  stimulants,  by  nutritions 
food,  such  as  oatmeal,  milk,  fish  fried  in  cod  liver  oil, 
&c,  with  tea  as  the  constant  beverage. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  example  of  the  plasticity 
of  hand  of  the  Shetlander,  who  makes  and  men .1 
own  clothes,  and  often  "knocks  up"  the  house  he 
lives  in,  is  seen  in  the  flour-mill  which  he  build 
the  village  burn.  Its  size  may  be  guessed,  since  evety 
five  or  six  families  possess  a  flour-mill  constructed  by 
themselves,  and  costing  about  15*.  exclusive  of  labour. 
A  single  clamp  of  iron  to  carry  the  driving  stone  is  all 
the  metal  that  the  mill  contains  ;  the  rest  of  the  fabric 
and  its  machinery  is  of  stone  with  a  little  wood,  and 
clay  for  the  floor.  A  small  vertical  water-wheel  turns 
the  driving-stone,  which  is  attached  to  its  shaft  with 
intermediate  cogs  or  gear  of  any  kind.  The  meal 
ground  by  this  simple  apparatus,  or  by  means  of  the 
hand-quern,  is  sifted  to  remove  the  husk,  and  is  then 
made  into  bannocks  with  the  bran  in  it. 

The  houses  arc  very  often  clustered  in  little  clumps 
of  four  or  five,  thick  as  Filberts  in  a  bunch,  and  un- 
couth as  swallow's  nests,  only  built  square  instead  of 
round,  and  of  stone  instead  of  mud.  A  township,  con- 
sisting of  several  houses,  likes  to  have  its  front  doors 
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open,  if  possible,  close  to  the  water  and  the  fishing 
boats.  The  farms  lie  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  waste  of  hill  which  covers  the 
whole  interior  of  Shetland,  and  which  is  carpeted  with 
peat  and  brown  heather.  A  hill  dyke  fences  the  fields 
from  the  hill,  or  scattald,  where  all  the  stock  of  the 
country  runs  free  as  the  wind,  and  with  very  little  to 
feed  on  sometimes. 

All  stock  pastured  within  the  hill  dyke  must  be 
tethered  for  want  of  inclosures.  Sheep  and  pigs  are 
tied  by  the  leg  or  horns,  and  the  gander  wears  a  clog 
to  prevent  his  becoming  a  "beast  of  the  field."  If  a 
cow  or  pony  gets  loose  by  drawing  the  peg,  it  can 
wander  over  half  a  dozen  farms  in  as  many  minutes, 
and  a  few  hungiy  animals  would  make  short  work  of 
any  single  farmer's  crops,  except  perhaps  his  Docks  and 
the  enormous  Thistles  which  grow  unchecked  in  the 
absence  of  donkies. 

A  Shetlander  is  as  careless  as  a  backwoods-man  about 
his  breeding  stock,  sending  his  best  bull,  pony,  pig 
and  sheep  to  market,  and  keeping  his  worst  animals 
because  they  are  the  least  valuable.  All  the  stock, 
and  especially  the  cattle  and  ponies,  have  become 
diminutive,  owing  to  having  been  underfed  for  several 
generations,  with  only  seaweed  for  a  relish  at  some 
periods  of  the  year,  short  commons  on  the  scattald,  and 
wind,  water,  and  exposure  to  fall  back  upon.  A  hard 
life  has  produced  the  smallest  of  existing  breeds,  and 
it  seems  to  have  also  had  the  effect  of  developing,  in 
ponies  and  cows,  broad  backs,  round,  deep  frames, 
straight  legs,  and  a  constitution  fitted  for  struggling  with 
hardship. 

Careful  selection  for  a  few  generations  would  leave 
the  ponies  perfect,  by  getting  rid  of  a  few  weak 
points  derived  from  weedy  sires  owned  by  needy 
cotters  who,  knowing  nothing  about  such  matters,  sell 
their  best  and  keep  their  worst  animals  and  spend  the 
balance  in  grocery.  The  docility  of  the  little  creatures, 
in  whom  there  is  neither  kick  nor  bite,  shows  what 
sort  of  treatment  they  receive  from  their  numerous 
grooms,  who  are  identical  with  the  children  of  the 
household.  Kind  familiarity,  stroking  noses,  passing 
between  hind  legs  and  fore,  and  all  the  tricks  and 
games,  without  teasing,  indulged  in  by  the  little  Shet- 
landers,  have  made  the  ponies  gentle  and  kindly  like 
themselves,  and  with  their  other  good  qualities,  being 
sure-footed  and  strong,  with  excellent  abilities,  trained 
by  liberty  and  labour  on  the  scattald,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  make  the  best  of  children's  steeds  and 
the  most  tractable  of  circus  pets.  The  price  has  been 
raised  in  recent  years  from  about  £2,  for  a  3-year-old  to 
about  ^S  on  the  average,  owing  to  a  special  demand 
for  the  coal  mines  of  the  North,  and  desirable  geldings 
fetch  several  pounds  more  than  the  above-named  figure. 
Every  family  keeps  two  or  three  ponies  for  carrying 
peat  and  "  truck  manure  ;"  and  when  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  unusually  high  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
even  a  larger  number  of  working  ponies. 

Nothing  but  neglect  deprives  the  cows  of  the  high 
character  for  the  dairy  which  belongs  to  the  kindred 
breed  of  the  Channel  islands.  The  fisherman  is  a 
fatalist,  and  if  his  cow  proves  a  bad  milker  he  con- 
siders it  a  misfortune,  "a  thing  that  is  to  be,"  and  not 
a  thing  to  be  remedied.  Professor  Low,  who  is  usually 
so  accurate,  seems  to  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
alleged  early  maturity  of  the  cows.  Their  low  diet  would 
lead  one  to  anticipate  slow  functional  development, 
and  accordingly  we  find  they  seldom  become  mothers 
before  the  age  of  four  years,  and  they  attain  full  growth 
proportionately  late.  Their  skins  are  soft  and  their 
habit  kindly,  and  they  fatten  readily  if  they  have  a 
chance.  We  should  say  at  a  guess  a  fat  cow  might 
weigh  as  much  as  three  or  four  Christmas  turkeys,  or 
a  pig  of  the  small  breed  that  had  no  chance  of  the 
prize.  £&  was  the  unprecedented  value  lately  of  a  fat 
cow  ;  milking  cows  fetch  from  £4  to  ^8. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  not- 
withstanding the  damp — thriving  surprisingly  with 
very  simple  management,  and  laying  eggs,  at  6d.  a 
dozen  for  hens'  eggs,  on  condition  of  having  their 
feathers  and  feet  warmed  once  a  day  when  they  go  to 
roost,  and  of  getting  plenty  of  food  on  a  wide  range. 
They  get  shelter  at  all  times  in  some  part  of  the  curious 
homestead,  not  far  from  the  peat  fire,  and  sometimes 
under  an  old  boat  turned  bottom  upwards,  set  on 
stones,  and  tarred  every  year. 

The  Shetland  farmer  reverences  everything  estab- 
lished, including  weeds  and  obstructions  of  every  kind. 
He  likes  to  be  surrounded  by  bogs  and  "  moss,"  and 
allows  great  stones  and  boulders  to  lie  amongst  his  core 
crops,  without  dreaming  of  their  removal.  He  breaks 
up  all  around  the  stones,  but  never  thinks  of  quarrying 
them  ;  and  if  he  can  get  a  strong  edging  of  Docken  and 
Thistles  to  grow  and  run  to  seed  around  each  boulder, 
his  notion  ot  what  ought  to  be  is  entirely  realised. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Miscellaneous. 

Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant. — We 
extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle: — 

"  At  the  Chelmsford  and  Bishop  Stortford  markets  last 
week,  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  and  at  Dunmow,  Brain- 
tree,  and  Romford,  this  week,  the  action  of  the  agent  to  a 
large  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelms- 
ford was  the  subject  of  much  conversation  and  no  less 


criticism.  It  was  publicly  stated  that  the  new  agent  (not 
an  Essex  man)  had  just  given  notice,  to  quit  their  farms 
at  Michaelmas  next,  to  tenants  who  had  refused  to  sign  a 
special  agreement,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  thus 
represented  : — '  An  increase  of  rent  :  a  further  percentage 
upon  all  buildings  which  the  landlord  or  his  agent  may 
at  any  time  think  fit  to  erect  ;  ^6  per  centum  upon  the 
cost  of  draining  under  the  direction  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  ;  stringent  regulations  as  to  cropping,  and  as  to 
what  description  of  animals  are  to  graze  ;  restrictions  as  to 
the  sale  of  produce  ;  half-year's  rent  payable  in  advance  ; 
12  months'  tenure ;  strict  preservation  of  game  and  rabbits.' 
The  12th  clause,  that  the  tenant  shall  'rear  and  maintain 
one  or  two  young  dogs  for  the  use  of  the  landlord,' 
and  send  him  in  each  year  a  good  fat  turkey,  and  cart 
coals  when  required,  was  modified,  or  rather  not  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  agent.  Several  of  the  smaller  farms 
have  been  held  by  those  who  were  formerly  servants, 
bailiffs,  or  gardeners  on  the  estate  ;  while  the  larger 
farms  have  in  many  cases  been  held  by  their  pre- 
sent occupiers,  or  the  members  of  their  families,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century.  Four  of  the  unfortunate  tenants 
under  notice  are  over  70  years'  of  age,  and  two  are  aged 
widows.  One  of  the  tenants  is  at  present  draining  his 
holding  at  his  own  cost,  and  several,  we  hear,  have  laid 
out  hundreds  of  pounds  in  improvements  upon  their 
farms.  It  is  reported  that  a  dispute,  involving  a  question 
of  several  hundred  pounds,  has  already  been  raised  by  one 
of  those  who  have  signed  the  new  agreement." 


flD|re  WittKs  WZoxk. 

Wester  Ross:  March  31. — Weather  continues  dry 
and  very  suitable  for  all  outdoor  work.  Vegetation  is 
advancing.  Fields  of  Wheat  after  Potatos  are  appear- 
ing close  and  beautifully  green,  and  grass  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Oat-sowing  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. 

March  24. — Preparing  land  for  Turnips. 
,,        25. — Preparing  ground  for  Oats. 
,,        36. — Sowing  and  harrowing  Oats. 
,,        27,  28,  and  29. — Ditto. 

West  Gloucester:  April  1. — The  rain-beaten 
furrows  had  already  began  to  get  very  hard,  but  a  few 
genial  showers  which  fell  on  Sunday  has  greatly  assisted 
the  progress  of  field  operations,  and  Lent  corn  sowing 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  gloomy  prospect  of 
a  late  cold  spring  has  for  a  time  at  least  been  dispelled, 
for  vegetation  has,  during  the  last  week  or  two,  made 
a  very  rapid  advance.  The  Italian  Rye-grass  will  in  a 
few  days  be  fit  to  stock  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  the 
pastures  wear  quite  a  green  hue.  The  teams  are  all 
engaged  ploughing  up  land  after  roots  fed  off,  and  pre- 
paring for  sowing  Barley.  We  sowed  the  Oats  last 
week,  land  was  in  good  order.    T.  W. 

North  Wilts  :  April  5. — Great  progress  made  with 
all  farm  operations  during  the  last  10  days.  Land 
(heavy  soils)  raw  underneath  but  dries  rapidly  after 
moving.  Oats  and  Beans  chiefly  planted,  some  Barley 
also  in  ;  Wheat  not  looking  well,  and  thin  plant  in  too 
many  places  to  be  a  good  crop,  same  time  it  is  altering 
apace  the  last  few  days,  after  rolling,  &c.  Live  stock 
doing  well,  though  some  calves  have  been  lost  and  also 
lambs  ;  tegs  are  doing  well  with  corn  and  cake,  finish- 
ing  Swedes.  Labour  question  unsettled  in  every 
direction.   E.   W,  M. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  April  5. — A  continuance 
of  fine  growing  weather,  sunshine  and  an  occasional 
shower  ;  sowing  Barley  two  days,  Oats  one  day,  thresh- 
ing Wheat  three  and  a  half  days,  harrow  and  prepare 
land  for  Barley,  also  for  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabi ;  began 
to  horse-hoe  Wheat.  Growing  Wheats  on  dry  lands 
continue  to  present  a  very  vigorous  appearance.  The 
March  sown  Wheat  just  coming  up,  early  sown  spring 
corn  also.  A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  April  7.  —  The 
weather  has  been  more  favourable  lately,  and  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  planting  a  little  Barley,  but  the 
land  works  very  unkindly  for  it  at  present,  and  most 
likely  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  Where  there 
is  a  good  plant  of  Wheat  it  is  looking  well,  and  the 
young  grasses  promise  well  for  a  good  cut  of  hay. 
Roots  are  getting  scarce,  but  Rye  and  Vetches  are 
growing  fast  ;  the  sheep  trade  was  rather  better  last 
week,  and  prices  a  little  more  in  favour  of  the  seller 
than  of  late.    7.  If. 

East  Lothian  :  April  7. — We  have  had  another 
week  of  very  fine  weather  ;  farm  work  of  all  kinds  has 
proceeded  rapidly.  The  land,  however,  is  beginning 
to  take  a  little  more  working,  and  now,  for  all  the  rain 
we  have  had,  we  would  like  to  see  a  little  more.  A 
good  many  fields  cannot  be  sown  with  Barley  until  rain 
comes  to  make  them  work  down.  Grass  has  been 
doing  little  for  a  dry  or  two  on  account  of  the  cold 
winds,  but  it  had  been  making  rapid  progress  before 
that.  Ewes  are  still  lambing  well ;  the  crop  of  lambs 
was  hardly  ever  better.  On  light  land  Wheat  is  looking 
well,  but  on  heavy  lands,  and  more  especially  after 
Beans,  it  has  a  sickly  appearance ;  and  a  good  many 
spots  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  destroyed  by  wire- 
worm.  Some  farmers  are  ploughing  up  their  Wheat 
and  sowing  Barley,  but  I  think  their  number  is  few. 
All  spring  sown  Wheat  is  coming  up  remarkably  well, 
and  I  believe  it  will  occupy  two  thirds  of  the  acreage 
generally  under  Wheat.  Beans  where  sown  in  the  fiat 
are  just  beginning  to  peep  through  the  ground,  but 
where  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  they  can't  come 
through  until  we  get  rain  to  allow  of  the  drills  being 
harrowed  down.     Feeding  stock  are  doing  well  and, 


what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  are  paying  well.  On 
Friday  last  the  farmers  here  had  a  discussion  on  the 
losses  of  1S72,  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  landlords  should  extend  a  helping  hand,  but  no 
motion  was  made  on  the  subject  ;  several  farmers  of, 
say  about  400  or  500  acres,  put  their  losses  at  from 
,£1000  to  ^"2000.  Many  here  are  planting  more 
Potatos  than  they  intended,  on  account  I  suppose  of 
the  favourable  weather  they  are  having  at  the  present 
moment  for  putting  them  in.  The  work  done  this  last 
week  has  been,  reploughing  land  for  Potatos  and 
planting  the  latter,  digging  hedgerows,  and  rolling 
Barley  and  Oats.  Work  to  be  done:  finishing  planting 
of  Potatos,  rolling,  threshing  Wheat  and  sowing  grass 
seeds,  also  last  field  of  Barley  if  we  get  rain.  H.  B. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  Sir  J.  S.  Probably  the  work  on  Sheep,  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Spooner,  would  answer  your  purpose :  but  we 
will  reply  to  you  further  next  week. 

Poultry:  G.  E.  O.  writes  as  follows :— "  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  treat  my  hens  when  they  are  taken  ill  in  the 
following  way?  I  have  from  time  to  time  lost  them 
from  the  illness.  They  look  pale  and  moping,  but  still 
eat  their  food,  but  gradually. do  not  care  for  it ;  the 
crop  looks  full,  and  there  seems  no  outward  disease, 
excepting  dullness,  but  they  gradually  become  quite 
fcetid  to  the  smell,  and  die,  or  have  to  be  killed.  The 
fowls  are  fed  on  Barley,  and  have  a  free  run  in  the  farm- 
yard and  fields.  I  have  given  castor-oil,  and  once  it 
made  a  cure,  but  it  does  not  do  so  generally.  At 
present  a  valuable  white  Brahma  hen  is  ill.  I  have 
placed  her  in  a  pen  with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  food, 
and  the  crop  is  not  distended,  and  there  is  not  at 
present  any  offensive  smell,  but  there  does  not 
seem  much  amendment.  If  you  could  recommend 
any  treatment  you  would  much  oblige.  [The 
symptoms  you  describe  seem  likely  to  be  caused 
by  something  having  acted  as  poison  ;  and  high-bred 
fowls  are  rather  more  delicate,  from  being  generally 
high  fed  to  produce  the  best  growth.  We  have  had  a 
hen  this  week  become  dull  and  weak,  and  believing  she 
might  have  taken  something  acting  as  poison,  we  had 
a  small  jug  of  warm  water  poured  down  its  throat  until 
the  crop  was  full,  then  the  hen,  gently  held,  was  hung 
with  her  head  downwards,  so  that  the  water,  and  most 
or  all  the  contents  of  the  crop,  ran  and  fell  from  its 
beak,  the  crop  being  gently  stroked  and  pressed  a  very 
little,  so  as  to  act  as  a  mechanical  emetic.  The  crop 
was  in  this  way  well  washed  out,  and  whatever  was 
before  therein  injurious  seemed  to  be  in  this  way  ex- 
pelled, and  the  hen  appeared  not  in  the  least  disabled, 
and  in  half  an  hour  was  more  brisk  than  she  had  been 
for  many  days,  and  is  now  quite  recovered.  We  find 
the  white  Brahmas  require  warm  shelter,  free  from 
draught  and  damp  at  night,  with  plenty  of  sun ;  and  this 
damp  season  there  has  been  more  needthaneverthatthey 
should  be  sheltered  in  their  houses  and  pens  from  north 
and  east  winds,  with  sheds  to  shelter  and  feed  in  by  day. 
Your  hens  have  perhaps  picked  up  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance. We  have  known  fowls  pine  away  as  you 
describe  from  picking  bits  of  spar  (barytes)  which  they 
may  have  found  in  their  search  after  the  grit  necessary 
for  their  work  of  digestion,  or  some  other  poisonous 
substance  may  have  come  within  their  reach — impure 
water  is  as  much  a  slow  poison  to  poultry  as  to  human 
beings.  Are  your  hens  obliged  to  drink  filthy  water 
from  ponds,  which  may  be  half-full  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter  and  manure  water,  or  have  they  free  access 
to  pure  good  water,  which  should  be  given  to  them 
clean  twice  a  day,  unless  they  can  drink  of  fresh  springs 
which  they  will  always  choose  if  they  can  possibly  do 
so?  The  health  of  poultry  depends  entirely  on  what  seem 
trifles,  but  a  little  observation  will  convince  their  keepers 
these  are  essential  to  success.  Variety  of  food  is  another 
necessity  for  keeping  fowls  in  good  condition.  We  give 
a  mixture  of  grain,  and  the  first  meal  in  the  morning 
is  barley  meal  one  week,  mixed  warm.  Sharps  the  next, 
with  every  possible  scrap  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse,  cooked  or  raw,  that  the  house  supplies  in  addition 
(or  variety.  Fowls  may  starve  if  only  Barley,  though 
the  best  of  grain,  be  within  their  reach.   C] 


arkts. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  April  7. 
The  number  of  English   Beasts  is  about  the  same  as 
last  Monday,  but  there  are  not  so  many  foreign  ;  trade  is 
brisk,  and  prices  have  advanced  on  all  kinds,  with  a  fair 
clearance.     There  are  also  fewer  foreign  Sheep,  but  a  fair 
supply  of  English.     The  few  now  offered  in  the  wool  are 
with  difficulty  disposed  of;  trade  is  active  for  shorn,  at 
rather  more  money.     Choice  Lambs  are  making  high 
prices.  Trade  rather  worse  for  Calves.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  650  Beasts,  7450  Sheep,  and  140  Calves  ;  from 
Scotland  there  are  60  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
r4So  ;  and  590  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
x.  d,     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  j  Best     Long-wools      . .  to 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    oto6    4  1  Do.  Shorn  . .     5  10—6    2 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5    8—6    o  1  Ewes  &  2d  quality      . .  —  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts      4  10—5    4    Do.  Shorn  . .     5    0—5    6 

Best    Downs   and  !  Lambs      . .         . .     8    0—9    o 

Half-breds       . .       .."—..      Calves  . .     4    8—6    ° 

Do.  Shorn  ..    6    a-6    4!  Pigs  ..         ..     4    o-s    o 

Beasts,  2750  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,300  :  Calves,  160  ;  Pigs,  v> 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  April  10. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        ,7r.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  *<*         " 

Small  Pork,  51.  od.  to  S'-    &■  :  Large  Pork,  «>,    4</.  t» 
.j.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 
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MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  April  7. 
There  being  no  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
quality  of  Engiish  Wheat  this  morning,  it  was  difficult  of 
sale,  and  the  few  picked  samples  only  realised  the  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  For  foreign  there  was  a  fair 
retail  demand,  at  last  week's  rates.  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas  were  unchanged  in  value.  For  Oats  there  was  a 
good  inquiry,  at  full  prices.  The  Flour  trade  was  steady, 
at  late  quotations. 

Prick  per  imperial  Quarter.      I  s .     t.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45-61  Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 55 — 63 

—  Talavera I57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     —      Red... 

—  Foreign    54— 72 

Barley,  gnnd&dist.,32Jt0  34r..Chev.       —      Malting  ..  38—48 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling'24 — 32  Malting  ..  35 — 54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  I21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— 28  Feed  .. 

—  Irish Potatol     —      Feed  .. 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .. 

Ryb j  31 — 33  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29s.  to  34s. .  -Tick,45 — 48  Harrow  . .  45—48 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — .r...Winds|     —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  .  33 — 35 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  ..   39 — 42 

—  Maple,  34*.  to  36$ Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . .  33 — 40 

Maize [     —      Foreign  . .  28 — 34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 43  Country  . .  40 — 42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Persack..  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  April  9. 
The  grain  trade  at  Mark  Lane  to-day  has  been  in  a 
very  quiet  state.  Only  a  moderate  supply  of  English 
Wheat  has  been  on  sale,  but  there  has  been  a  fair  show 
of  foreign  ;  business  has  been  restricted,  and  prices  have 
been  nominally  unaltered  from  Monday.  There  was  a 
moderate  supply  of  Barley  on  the  stands  ;  transactions 
have  been  restricted  at  about  late  rates.  Malt  has  sold 
on  former  terms.  With  Oats  the  market  has  been  fairly 
supplied ;  sales  have  progressed  slowly,  at  Monday's 
prices.  Maize  has  been  quiet,  and  unaltered.  Beans  and 
Peas  have  been  dealt  in  cautiously.  Flour  has  been 
neglected,  and  unaltered. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Qrs. 
520 


23,680 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
770 


Qrs. 


Flour. 


Sacks. 

f     390 

\    5860  brls 


Feb.    32  .. 
March  1  . . 


—  is 

—  22 


-    29  .. 
Average 


Wheat. 


56s  id 
56    2 


Barley. 


40s  6d 
40  5 
40  4 
39  9 
39  " 
39     o 


40    o 


Oats. 


IIS   -jd 
22       8 

22  4 

23  8 

23  6 

24  o 


HA  Y.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  April  8. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  6si.to  8oj.     Clover,  old  ..     ..  goj.  to  iooj. 

Inferior  do 36        60        Inferior  do 54  80 

New  do —        —        2d  cut        . .         . .  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        M        40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  April  8. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  88s.  to  941.     Inferior  Clover    . .  70s.  to    gos. 


Inferior  do. 

New  do 

Inferior  do. 
Superior  Clover 


So 
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Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  — 
New  do.    . .  . .  — 

Straw        . .         . .  40 

Joshua  Baker. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  slightly  improved  demand  during  the 
past  week,  but  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted,  and  consumers  continue  to  act  strictly  on 
the  hand-to-mouth  principle.  Should  any  revival  take 
place  in  the  demand  for  goods,  it  must  therefore  inevitably 
be  followed  by  a  sharp  rise,  as  the  stocks  of  the  raw 
material  are  so  limited  that  very  moderate  purchases 
would  produce  a  marked  effect.  At  present  the  improve- 
ment is  limited  to  about  \d.  to  id.  per  pound  on  good 
lustre  wools  and  on  the  better  grades  of  combing  skins. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  April  9. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  continued  retail 
demand  for  good  brewing  descriptions,  and  late  rates  are 
fully  maintained.  Stocks  are  greatly  reduced,  fine  sorts 
being  especially  scarce.  Continental  markets  continue 
firm,  though  quiet. 


COALS.— April  7. 

East  Wylam,  30J.  ;  Walls  End  Harton,  o&s.  %d.  ; 
Eden  Main,  28^.;  Walls  End  Hetton,  30.*. ;  Walls  End 
Hetton  Lyons,  28*.  3^.  ;  Walls  End  Russel's  Hetton, 
28j.  90?. ;  Walls  End  Caradoc,  30J. ;  Walls  End  Hartle- 
pool, 295.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  29.1.  ;  Walls  End 
Heugh  Hall,  30J. ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  zgs.  gd.  ; 
Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool  30J. ;  Walls  End  South 
Kelloe,  30J. ;  Walls  End  Thornley,  2gs.  6d.;  Walls  End 
Tees,  2qs.  gd. — Ships  at  market,  127 ;  sold,  114 ; 
unsold,  13;  at  sea,  10. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 


CARRIAGE    PAID. 


RYE-GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  TURNIPS,  MANGELS,  &c- Samples  and  Special  Quotations 
for  Large  Quantities,  Free  by  Post. 

FOSTERTON  HYBRID  YELLOW  TURNIP.— One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties 
in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not  liable  to  go  wrong  ;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well- 
rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of  water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy 
crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where  the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew 
It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation.   Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 

DRUMMOND   BROTHERS   (Sons  of  Mr,  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 
SEEDSMEN,  &c,    EDINBURGH. 


MANGEL       WTJRZEL       SEED. 
H.    &    F.    SHARPE 

ARE    PREPARED    TO    MAKE    SPECIAL    OFFERS    TO    THE    TRADE    OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  SORTS  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEEDS, 

Grown    last    season    from    the    finest    selected    stocks,    viz.  : — 


SHARPE'S    SELECTED    SMALL- 
TOPPED    YELLOW    GLOBE, 

BERKSHIRE    PRIZE    YELLOW 
GLOBE, 

NORMANTON    YELLOW    GLOBE, 


ELVETHAM   LONG    RED, 
MAMMOTH    LONG    RED, 
NORFOLK  RED  GLOBE, 
YELLOW    INTERMEDIATE, 
IMPROVED    LONG     YELLOW. 


The  Prices  are  -very  moderate,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
SEED       GROWING      ESTABLISHMENT,      WISBECH. 


SEED        POTATOS 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe 


ARE  STILL   OFFERING 


THE    FOLLOWING   VARIETIES    OF   SEED    POTATOS, 

Which  have  withstood  the  disease  better  than  any  other  sorts,  viz. : — 


RIVERS'  ROYAL  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY, 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE, 
EARLY  SHAW, 
FLUKE  KIDNEY, 
PATERSON'S  VICTORIA, 


MYATT'S  PROLIFIC  KIDNEY, 
WALKER'S  IMPROVED  REGENT, 
RED-SKINNED  FLOURBALL, 
YORKSHIRE  REGENT, 
RED  BOG  REGENT. 


The  above  are  free  from  disease  and  of  fine  quality. 
The    Prices    are    moderate    and    may   be    had    on    application. 


SEED    GROWING    ESTABLISHMENT,    WISBECH,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


BOLIVIAN 


^E    *ti&*- 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR     WHARVES:— 

East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia 
per  cent, 

3 

I  to  1 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 

35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.     A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free.  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  mid  Manufacturers  : 

MOCKFORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,  LONDON. 
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SUTTOHJS 

HOMEGROWN  FARM  SEEDS 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

SAVED   FROM 
CAREFUUY  SELECTED  TRANSPLANTED  BULBS. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  see  Suttons'  Descriptive 

List  and  Price  Current  for  April,  gratis  and  post  free  on 

application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS, 

The    Queen's    Seedsmen,    Reading. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land.  

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  BRASSES  >nd  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
i>  lb.  per  acre,  at  8.1.  per  lb),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  361.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


HEELERS 


W 

Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture 

'THE  natural  result  of  the  present  agita- 
*  Hon  respecting  the  farm  labour  question, 
must  be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
will  be  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
and  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to 
rearing  stock  rather  than  cultivating  wheat. 
WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Perma- 
nent Pasture  are  of  the  pnest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  viz.  27/-  to  31/-  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  and  payment  of  carriage  are  very 
favourable  to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ON  GRASSES,  containing  full 
particulars  concerning  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture,  will  be  forwarded  post  free. 

d.C.Wheeler&Son, 

Seed  Growers, 
GLOUCESTER,  &  59,  MARK  LANE, 

TjOITTJOIT,        e.g. 


WHEELEES' 

GOLDEN  MELON  MANGEL 

Exhibited  by   J.    C.    Wheeler  &*  Son, 

at   the    Smithfield  Club   Show, 

London,  December,  1871. 


Its  shape  is 
a  handsome 
oval,  some- 
thing    like     a    f^fel 


bEELE/ 


Melon,      being  HJjj-OLDEN'il 

to; 


intermediate 
between  the 
Long  Yellow 
and  the  Yellow 
Globe. 


It  can  be 
grown  thicker 
f||i  together  than 
other  Mangels, 
and     so     pro- 

§|  duces  a  very 
large       weight 

H|  per  acre  of 
highly  valu- 
able food. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their     Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  1  nee,  &c 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Sect!  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F.   SHARPE   are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
.   Trade   special   offers   of  MANGEL   WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech, 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  fnr  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE.     ,„„„ 
PURSER'S  HONE  TURNIP  MANURE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

NITROFHOSPHATE.  «** —  <       ^ 

NITRATE     of     SODA,     SULPHATE     of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c  M™™«    c 

116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


The  flesh  of  this  remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is 
lightish  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  cut  through  across 
the  middle  shows  a  number  of  golden  rings.  It  abounds 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and 
excellent  variety. 

We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  our  Golden  Melon 
Mangel,  and  we  believe  that  as  its  merits  and  superior 
qualities  become  known,  it  will  be  universally  cultivated. 

Wheelerf  Golden  Me/on,  is.  gd.  per  lb. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      P rue  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds, 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

ESSRS.    J.    HENRY    SCHRODER  and  CO.,    of 

East   India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadcnhall  Street,   London,  E.C.. 

HEREBY     GIVE     NOTICE    that    they    are     now     the     bum, 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 
£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity.  ' 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 

'j    H   SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  13,  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol 
EDWARDS,  W1NKLEY  AND  CO,  160.  High  Street,  Hull. 
J    CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    ^ 


M 


J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester ;  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

MILLIGAN      and      KERR,     Seed     Establishment, 
Dumfries,  will  have  pleasure  in  forwarding    the  following 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  free  on  application  :— 

No   I,  VEGETABLE  ami  KLOWEK  SEEDS  for  1873. 
No   2,  SELECT  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1873. 
Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  33,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 

EW     SUMMER      CABBAGE      LETTUCE,    the 

FAVOURITE.— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
ever  offered,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  very  sweet  and  crisp,  and 
stands   the   driest   summer  without   running  to   seed        Per  packet, 
6d.  and  11.,  post  free  lor  7  or  13  Stamps.     Supplied  by  all  Seedsmen. 
J    SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset 


COCOA-NUT  REFUSE.— One  of  the  most  useful 
articles  to  the  Gardener,  for  Orchid,  Fern,  and  Fuchsia  Culti- 
vation; also  for  Propagating.  Supplied  in  1  cwt.  bags  at  5s.  each  for 
Cash,  cheaper  by  the  Ton,  half  Ton,  and  5  cwt. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Tamworth. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITROFHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


N 


MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATElmd  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter, 

Chaitman—  Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.— J  AMES  ODAMS. 

AsstitantManag.tr  and  Secretary—C  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,   DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME.  _ 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 

above  Manures.  

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  DepOts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom.  , 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all   their  Manures  will  be  pre- 

Sared  under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
f anures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past.  ....  j 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:—  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 32,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,    Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


Important  Notice  to  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and 

OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Cheap,  a  large  quantity  of  superior 
TOBACCO  CORD, for  Fumigating  Greenhouses.  Also  superior 
TOBACCO  PAPER  and  CLOTH.  For  price  per  stone  or  cwt.,  for 
cash  only,  apply  to  _       , 

G.  J.,  66,  High  Street,  Putney,  London. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
*      and     INSECTICIDES,    331,    High    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools  RusssiaMats 

Cutlery  Hosing 

Syringes  Labels 

Garden  Engines  Flower  Sticks 

Glass  Manures 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


Immiirlelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


G 


S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Magni- 
fied. 


Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen*  in 
boxes,  if.,  3*.  1  and  toi.  dd. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


11 


ALPH        WALLER         and        CO., 
Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


L  \J  45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  kinds  of  GARDEN  NETTING,  &c. 
The  serious  injury  done  every  spring  to  Fruit  Crops  by  frost  has 

? roved  to  every  Gardener  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some 
rotection  to  the  Trees  early  in  the  year.  II  the  blossom  in  its 
earliesc  development  be  but  slightly  weakened  by  frost,  the  vitality  of 
the  fruit-germ  is  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  lost.  In  this  climate,  on  the 
average  of  a  century,  there  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  nineteen  when 
the  protection  is  unnecessary.  Many  fabrics  have  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  of  protection,  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  we  may  now 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing the  only  fabric  which  is  altogether  unobjectionable  for  this 
purpose.  Without  unduly  nursing,  it  effectually  protects  the  young 
germ,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  light  and  due  circulation  01 
air.  Some  other  fabrics  do  this,  and  thus  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  altogether.  Almost  every  large  grower  in  the  three  Kingdoms 
can  testify  to  these  facts. 

HOTHOUSE  SHADING  of  various  thicknesses,  superior  to  any 
other  yet  discovered  for  lightness,  strength  and  durability,  standing, 
as  it  does,  afl  weathers. 

We  beg  to  intimate  that  this  No.  6  Netting  was  designed  by  and 
made  to  the  order  of  Robert  Warner,  Esq.,  and  that  he  now  uses 
it  upon  all  his  Orchid  Houses,  being  convinced  of  its  great  durability, 
and  also  as  to  the  shade  it  gives,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning, 
and  yet  not  thick  enough  to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  ordinary  strong 
shading  stuffs  do ;  indeed,  it  is  suitable  (or  shading  any  kind  of  plants. 

TIFFANY  of  various  kinds  always  on  hand.  NETTING  and 
SHADING,  in  pieces  30  yards  long,  1%  yard  wide.  TIFFANY  in 
pieces,  20  yards  long,  38  inches  wide.  For  prices,  &c,  apply  to  the 
above  address —  45,  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 


JOHN     MATTHEWS, 

ROYAL    POTTERY,     WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

In    calling   attention    to    the   superior  quality  of   the    FLOWER-POTS    manufactured  by  him, 
submits  the  following  Extracts  from  a  few  of  the  Testimonials  he  has  received  :-- 


The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  December  30,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  Flower  Pots  are  unquestionably  the  best  manu- 
factured, being  of  superior  clay,  well  burnt,  strong,  and  of  proper 
thickness. 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  R.  Budd. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kewt  April  n,  1871. 

"Dear  Sir,— The  Pots  to  hand  duly,  and  with  which   I  am  much 

E  leased.     They   were  well  packed,   and,    in    consequence,   very  few 
roken.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "John  Smith. 

Rochford,  Essex,  July  22,  1871. 

"  Sir,— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  your  price  of  Garden 
Pots  ?  I  use  a  considerable  number,  although  only  an  amateur,  and  I 
saw  some  of  yours  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  of 
which  I  am  a  Fellow ;  and  the  quality  is  so  much  better  than  any  I 
can  get  here.    I  wish  to  have  some  of  yours,    "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  George  Wood. 

The  Gardens,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 
February  24,  1873. 
"Sir,— I  received  the  Pots  quite  safe.  I  must  pay  you  the  compli- 
ment in  saying  I  never  received  any  goods  so  carefully  packed,  there 
am  verTmuch  pl'caVed  wiih"  them.  "For  tfie  last  four  years  I  have  ,  being  only  five  broken  in  2016;  and  tne  ^s^J0^^^-'"^^- 
used  /W  quantity  of  your  Pots  ;  in  fact,  I  have  had  no  other  for  Further,!  must  say  that ;,  packed  as  your  Pots  an =££«*' ,n  crates* 
this  reason  :  1  like  no  other.  "  Yours  truly.  di^cc^  bM™  fcC  =  " '  Wm.  Ward. 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  '  A.  Hunt.      |      "  Mr.  John  Matthews. 

Orders  receive  prompt  attention  and  dispatch.     Any  quantity  sent,  from  One  Dozen  to  One  ^^f^^ 
Special  Sizes  of  Orchid.  Fern,  and  other  Pans,  made  to  order,  and  ^PP*"***  f™f  }*%£  dg!'  ^7%d  each 
to  all  applicants.     Book  of  Designs  of  Vases,  Fountains,  Baskets,  Rustic  Floral  Arborettes,  arc.,  trV.,  yd.  each. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Gardens,   W., 
February  14,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  two  truck-loads  of  Pots,  for  here  and  South  Ken- 
sington, have  arrived  safely.  The  quality  is  excellent ;  I  like  them 
very  much,  especially  the  larger  ones  and  the  small  deep  ones,  which 
I  consider  a  wonderful  improvement.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "A.  F.  Barron. 

The  Gardens,  Tort-worth,  December  20,  1872. 
*  Dear  Sir,— The  Pots  have  reached  me  safely,  with  which  1  am 
much  pleased.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Mattews."  Alex.  Cramb. 

The  Gardens,  Hampton  Court  Palace^  May  27,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  got  all  the   Pots   from  the  station  ;  I  think 

they  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.     For  such   as  me,  who  must  make 

the  most  of  house-room   in   the  winter,  the  Long  Toms  will  be  a  very 

great  advantage.     I  know  not  which  size  is  the  best. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "James  Donald. 

The  Gardens,  Devonham  Banky  Great  Malvern, 

January  24,  1873. 

'■'  Dear  Sir,— I  received  the  Orchid  Pots  yesterday,  quite  safe,  and  I 
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CIR  J- 

O     for    It 


PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 

the    MILLION    arc   SIMPLE,  CHEAr, 
and  Tortable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Ruildcrs  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


fixed 


/~<  KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c. 

\^  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


OCif)    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

-Vy  v  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  t lie  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


w 


1  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design 

GARDEN   LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  t.  d. 


3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  un^lazed 

„  „       glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         . .     7 

6  feet  „  „        3  inches  thick,  unglaztd        5 

11  i,  glazed,  16  oz,  good  sheet  glass      ..   12 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
1  and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;  and 
51  and  55,  BLACK  FRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


HTHE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  WjiiteI, 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E,, 
ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 
Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue- 
By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Hanvood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley. 
iurrev.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


First-class  Certificate. 

'"THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

1-     cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.    I'll  i.mson  needs  no  comment  :  — 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  at,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heatmg 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    15  feet  high,   containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  docs  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In   fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you   do,   for   it   ' 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  WM,  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


BY     HER     MAJESTY'S     ROYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


NO     BENT     GLASS. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO. 

(Late  W.  HOWITT  and  CO.), 

13A,     GREAT     GEORGE     STREET,     WESTMINSTER, 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  and  IRON    CONSERVATORIES,    VINERIES, 

AND    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS. 
L,  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  Curvilinear  Prize  Houses,  constructed  with  their  Patent  Tubular  Rib,  unrivalled  for  UTILITY,  STRENGTH, 

LIGHTNESS,  and  ELEGANCE. 


H  O  T-  W  A  T  E  R 


ENGINEERS 


Drait/ings  and  Estimates  on  application. 
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SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  ami  Greatest  in  Tower  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  i,  131.;  No.  2,  t$s.  6d  ;  No.  3,  iSs.  each,  111 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W  PURSER,  Warwick  Street, Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILP,  Manager, 3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BROWN'S  FLORAL  SHADING,  a  cheap  materia] 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom  of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold  by  most  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Grcenheys,  Manchester. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  KeW  Gardens, 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  t*.  6J.  per  yard. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3*.    2if.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  10.*.  per  yard. 

SCR  I M  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6&rf.  to  8  J4J.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  -j%d.  and 
Q^d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


THE    "AUTOMATON"    LAWN    MOWERS. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 


They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 
t2§^"  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

*3"    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 

Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL    WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


■^ 


PORTABLE  AMATEUR   GREENHOUSE. 


Constructed  upon  Improved  Wrought-iron  Girders  and  with  Patent  Wood  Sashes,  fixed  in  6  feet 

bays  to  the  ground  line,  no  Brick  Wall  being  required,  only  Concrete  or  Brick  Foundation. 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  and  by  a  row  of  Lights  along  the  Roof,  set  open  by 
approved  Machinery.  By  this  arrangement  foliage  of  the  Plants  will  not  be  injured  by  the  admission  of  cold  air. 
The  dark  space  usually  found  under  Platforms  is  in  the  "Amateur  Greenhouse"  light,  and  may  be  made  useful  for 
many  purposes.    A  Shelf  is  provided  upon  Light  Iron  Brackets  on  each  side  of  the  House,  for  raising  Strawberries,  &c. 

Glazed  with  21  oz.  Glass,  except  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  which  are  glazed  with  i-8th  thick  rolled  Plate. 

Painted  three  coats,  the  last  being  picked  out  in  Plain  Colours,  which  with  the  Cresting  and  Finials  give  the 
11  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Prices  on  application. 

Estimates  for  the  same  in  Iron  ;  for  Platforms  and  Staging  ;  and  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  on  application. 
Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  r50  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 
it^-  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crymoboethus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAOE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green ; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings.  71*.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Rosber's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

ade    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for  ■ 

KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  t 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
"nsccts,   take    up    little    room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,   as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinusland  Road   E 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  NAM  E  NTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  or  Dairies.  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other  Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  If.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2t.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F-  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharvci, 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Notice—  Removal  of  Office. 

WJ.  HOLLANDS,  Iron  Merchant  and  Hot 
•  Watef  Engineers,  31,  Eankside,  London,  S.E.,  bees  to 
inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that,  the  Lease  of  the  above 
Premises  having  been  disposed  of,  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICE 
to  No  14  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  a  few  doors  from 
Southward  Bridge,  where  all  Letters  and  Orders  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.— March  25. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

6  in. 

8  in. 

10  in. 

1    12  in.  1    14  in. 

16  in 

45*. 

Sos. 

70s. 

|     90J.    1    110s. 

1 30  s. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 
loin.  I  I2in.  I  14m.  I  16 in.  |  i8in.  |  20 in.  |  22m.  |  24 in. 
70s.    I   90J.    J  1101.  I 


130.1.  I  140J.  I   150J.  I  loos.  I  i8oj. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 


6i 

25*. 


8  in. 

35-f- 


10  in. 

45  s- 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

G-BEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  ail  cases  of 
Competition, 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  lor  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,   LONDON,   S.E. 


Save  your  Labour  and  your  Seed  by  Using 

THE    SIDNEY     GARDEN     SEED     SOWER. 
Use  the   lai-pe  sire    for  Peas  and    Lawn    Grass    Seed.      Small 
size,  21.  6d.  each  ;  large  sire,  31.  6<i.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 


G-AEDEN  NETTING. 
BENJAMIN    ED6INGT0N, 

2,  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE 

SampleB  of    all  kinds   of    Nettings,  with  prices, 

forwarded  on  application. 

Only  ONE  ADDRESS,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  nnd 

disappointment  the  full   Christian  name  should  be 

written 
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ALVANISED        WIRE       NETTING.  —Awarded 

La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high 


Mostly  used  lor 


2    inch  i   Poultry  . .         . .      ^\d.         $\d.         $$d. 

if  inch  !  Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.       $\d.         $\d.         6\d. 
il inch  !  Smallest  Rabbits    ..      $$d,         6\d.         8d. 
finch  [  Poultry  Enclosures.,   is.  ihd.    is.  qd.     is.  yd. 
J.  B.  BROWN  AND  "CO., 
Offices— 90,  Cannon   Street,   London,  E.C. 


Light. 


Mediurr 


Strong. 


HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley,  Staffordshire,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the 
Public  generally,  that  having  completed  the  erection  of  extensive 
premises  and  machinery  for  the  MAN  UFACTURE  of  WIRE  NET- 
TING, they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  of  any  magnitude  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 
Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  2  feet  high. 


Mesh. 


2  inch 
1%  inch 
i%  inch 
%  inch 


Adapted  for 


Light,         Strong. 


Extra 

Strong. 


§1 

is.  4<j. 


Sttd. 

6Xd. 

8d. 

11.  yd. 


Poultry        3«rf. 

Hares  and  Rabbits        . ,  '      4'Ad. 
Young  Rabbits    ..         ..I      5%d. 
Aviary,  Chickens,  &c.  ..  '  is.  i'Ad. 
Other  widths  and  meshes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Delivered  carriage  free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  or  Seaport. 
London   Office— 97.     Cannon     Street,     EC,     where     Descriptive 
Catalogues  of  Hill  &  Smith's  various  Manufactures  may  be  obtained 
and  samples  seen. 


r%miyjm 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Eailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

la  extensively  used  for  all  I  ;  1 1 ■  I  -  of 

OTJT-DOOR   -WOIRK:, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

OAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


nOTTAM'S 


PATENT     PO  RTABLE 

COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  arc — Portability,  not  hxtures,  removable  at 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  6d. 

Prospectuses  lrce  ol  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  a,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patcut. 


T 


F 


UFA     STONE,     for    Rockeries,    Ferneries,     Rustic 

Arches.  Summer  Houses,  Edgings,  &c.     its   to  201  her  ton 
LINDSEY  SMEDLKY,  Sooth  Paradejdjgcgjl"!, 

OR  SALE,  a  48-inch  SHANKS'  LAWN  MOWER" 

second-hand,  nearly  new 
JOHNSON  AMD  SON,  Saffron  Wal'dcn,  Essex. 

Indestructible  Terra-CottaTpiant  Markers 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.-Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application-  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories  Entranr.. 
Halls, &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley.  lra"ce 

ABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or   CLOTH 

LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  <  inches 

iong.  ■»*■  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35*.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 

"  5  £,s£ f  iH-Woo.?.  pARPJ?*TsncKs-5a 


TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

The  above  can  be  had.  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

""  'eet,  London,  .*., 
Prices  on  application. 


Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E  C 
Retail  of  the  principal  Secdsm 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 
TVTARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  a.  James  Street,  Covent 
„:-*%.  Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  laree  auantitv  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  descrinUon  x\V. 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NEf  TING  TIFFANY 
Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE, 


USSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames  - 

r.ANSERS°.N'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 

most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  site  of  every  class  of  uli 

forwarded  post  free  on  application.  •• 

JAS,  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London 

"RUSSIA    MATS  -A    large   stock  of  Archangel  and 

-i-V  Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sired  Arch- 
angel,  toor.;  Petersburg.  6o».  and  80s.:  superior  close  Mat,4!,,eoV 
and  55s;  packing  Mats,  m,  30s.,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other' 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

JHB,LA^KEUR?0AND  Sy^S'  Russia  Mat  and  SkIc  Warehouse 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C.  ^' 

TTESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING 

-l.J.4.4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5<z   per  yard,  advancin"  Ud 

54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d,,  -'..{.  ,(i  ,  4';,,.,  and  5K4 

I.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS.^cklo^^&^^^t; 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,   supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  i$,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  RCHD 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

illumTnation  lamps 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 

Lights,  aud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    Si'EClAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD. 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,   Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateun 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN  TOTS,  KALE   POTS,  SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c. 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,    arc  unsurpassed    by    any    in    the    kingdom.       They 
retain  tlicir  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
ereen,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Ani.it' 
being  well   burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sires,  of  very  superior  quality.    Nursery- 
men SUpBlitd  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with   the  Midland  Railway 

Company  fur  tending  t'>  almost  all  pans  of  England,  can  1  " 


.|tc    II 

A111.11 


List  free  on  application.  Small  CntU  £6r  Am&tcUXl  packed  and  sent 
to  any  pari  of  the  United  Kingdom.  1'artics  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  e>( 
NoitingkatlUhlm— "The  Brickyard  sat  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall.and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Mails,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produce! 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  ana  First-class  Certificate.  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fote,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
of  1873  will  OPEN  on  EASTER  MONDAY.  The  Industries 
illustrated  will  be  SILK,  CARRIAGES,  STEEL,  and  FOOD,  with 
Works  of  FINE  ART  of  all  kinds  and  Countries. 

About  300  of  the  best  Works  of  the  late  J.  PHILLIP,  R.A.,  and 
T.  C  RES  WICK,  R.A.,  will  be  exhibited;  also  Works  by  Officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Admission  One  Shilling.  Monday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Sixpence 
each,  after  6  o'Clock. 

GEOLOGY.— SIX  ELEMENTARY  LECTURES 
on  GEOLOGY  in  the  Easter  Holidays,  adapted  to  a  Juvenile 
Audience,  will  be  riven  by  J.  PENNANT,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  at  K  ing's  College,  London,  Mineralogist  to  Her  Majesty, 
&C.,  .it  his  residence,  1.49,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  APRIL  14,  15,  16, 
17,  iS,  and  10.  at  3  P.M. 

Terras:— Half  a  Guinea  for  the  Course  ;  gr.  for  Children  of  Fellows 
of  the  following  Societies— Geological,  Zoological,  Chemical,  Royal 
Microscopical,  Royal  Geographical,  Royal  Horticultural,  Geologists' 
Association,  and  Society  of  Arts. 

"DEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE    CLASS    SCHOOL. 

KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 


Term  Fee,  £12.    Three  Terms  a  Year.. 
The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  39  NEXT. 
For  particulars  apply   to  the   Secretary,    Mr.    T.    W.    TURNLEY, 
Bedford,  Beds. 


Decaisue's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from   Designs  by 
I«  Stenhcil  and  A   Riocreux,  price  521.  6d,,  cloth, 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising,  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II.  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hookek  ; 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Hartwig's  Tropics. 

On  April  17,  in  one  Volume,  8vo,  with  8  Chromoxylographs,  and  above 
aoo  Woodcuts,  price  101.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE   TROPICAL  WORLD:   Aspects  of  Man   and 
Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.     By  Dr.  George 
Hartwic. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniformly  Illustrated  : — 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.     Price  21s. 
The  POLAR  WORLD.     Price  zis. 
The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     Price  21  s. 
HARMONIES  of  NATURE.     Price  18 c. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Marines,  and   Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4^.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holbom  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  ot  each  Journal  arc  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  si.  6\l. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  II. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  OR,  Thf. 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 

"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  o( 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 

London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street,  EX. 


THE  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  of  GARDEN 
OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, 
with  Additions. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  51.  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst 
Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  order, 
payable  to  Wm.  Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardertcrs'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,     18.41— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  ioj. 

ALI'HA,  4T,  Weill ngton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


iSmo,  half  bound,  w. , 

ABERCROMBIE'S,  JOHN,  AMATEUR 
GARDENER'S  POCKET  JOURNAL;  with  a  Treatise  of 
Window  Gardening,  Wardian  Cases,  and  Fern  Culture,  by  George 
GLENNY,  F.H.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Royal  i8mo,  half  bound,  51., 

M  AWE'S  and  ABERCROMBIE'S  COMPLETE 
GARDENER;  or  Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in 
the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  Flower,  and  forcing  Gardens,  &c.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Treatise  on  Drawing-room  Gardening,  Aquariums,  Slc,  by 
George  Glenny,  F.H.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  Iree, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c  "  If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and. you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading." — Agricultural 
Gazette.  *'  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it" — Professor 
Buckmatt. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading.  


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company). — UNDER-DRAINAGE, 
is.  6d.  ;  ROAD  MAKING  {Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,61.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6x.J;  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  zs. ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merlhyr  Works,  11.  6d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6d.;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  121.  6d. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun.,  is.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  young  LADY,  to  assist  in 
the  Seed,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Business;  must  be  thoroughly 
efficient  in  the  art  of  Bouquet-making. — Address  in  own  handwriting, 
enclosing  carle,  with  salary,  to  FLORA,  Clifton  Post  Office,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Country  Nursery, 
a  first-class  ROSE  GROWER,  both  for  Exhibition  and  the 
Trade.  None  will  please  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
references  as  to  abilities,  Sic  Good  wages  will  be  given  to  a  good 
grower. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  1.  T.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  active,  industrious,  steady  MAN,  who 
understands  Growing  and  Propagating  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  and  Ferns.  Extra  wages  if  a  good  hand  at  Bouquets.  Must 
have  good  testimonials  for  ability.  A  good  place  for  a  competent 
and  energetic  Man. — Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to  FELTON 
AMD  SONS,  56,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


Nursery  Foreman. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  AND  SONS,  Rose  Nurseries, 
Ashford,  Kent,  are  in  WANT  of  a  MAN  experienced  in  Roses 
and  Fruits,  and  to  take  Charge  of  Men  and  Outdoor  Work.  Wages 
25s.  per  week,  no  house.  No  objection  to  a  young  Man  who  has  been 
in  a  good  Nursery  ;  such  to  commence  at  21s.  per  week. 


WANTED;  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man,  with- 
out incumbrance.  One  who  understands  the  Management  of 
Stock  and  Land  preferred.  Wife  as  good  Laundress.  To  live  in 
lodge. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  length  of  character,  and  wages 
required,  to  W.  S.,  Post  Office,  Alburn,  Guildford. 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses.  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required.  —  RICHARD  SMITH, 
N  urseryman ,  Worcester. t 


WANTED,  a  married  MAN,  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
to  look  after  a  few  Acres  of  Land,  with  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  attend  to  two  or  three  Cows,  Horses,  and  Pigs. — A., 
C.  H.  May's  General  Advertising  Office,  78,  Graccchurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  an  UNDER-GARDENER.—  Must  be 
single,  and  not  more  than  30  years  of  age.  Wages  £20,  with 
board  lodging,  and  washing.— Apply  at  Peckham  House,  Peckham, 
London,  S.E. 


WANTED,    a     young     MAN,     used     to     Potting, 
Watering,  &c— Mr.  R.  TANTON,  Seedsman,  &c,  Borough 
End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


WANTED,     good     JOBBING     HANDS,     steady, 
respectable,    and    industrious.       Wages    30s.     per    week. — 
WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney,  E. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  YOUTH,  between 
17  and  19,  having  had  some  experience  in  Greenhouses. 
Wages  135.  to  15J.  per  week,  according  to  experience  and  capability.— 
Mr.  J.  DIXON,  Gardener,  Stubton,  Newark. 


WANTED,    a    SEEDSMAN— a     good    Salesman; 
a  responsible,  respectable   young   Man.     Candidates  to  state 
a^ry  cxP^cted  and  experience. —Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  for  an  Estab- 
lished Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  in  Ireland  ;  must  be  well  up  in 
every  department,  of  good  address,  and  a  first-class  Salesman  in  Seeds 
and  Plants;  also  WANTED,  lor  the  same  House,  a  BOOK-KEEPER 
and  CORRESPONDENT.— Address,  stating  wages,  &c,  to  D.  S.  L., 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,    by   a   Gentleman,  a  COWMAN,  about 
35,    married,    no    family. — Mr.    PEEL,    Cambridge    House, 
Twickenham,  S.W. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Foreit  Hill, 
London,  S.E,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).—  Age  28  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in   all   the   various   branches.     Good   character    from    present 
employer. — R.  S.,  Eagle  House,  Eltham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  37,  married, 
no   family;    thoroughly  understands  the    profession.      Eleven 

years' testimonials  and  good  character  from  the  employer  just  left. — 
J.  H.,  3,  Miilen  Place,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working— where  threeormore 
are  kept),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  Gardener. — Age  26,  married.  Character  and 
abilities  will  bear  investigating — A  S,,  Kippington,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


GARDENER     {Single-handed,     or    otherwise).— 

VX  Married.    Can  have  good  character  from  present  employer.— 
R.  RUDGE,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester. 


C^  ARDENER  (Under).— Age  20  ;  understands  Early 
X  and  Late  Forcing.     Good  character. — F.  C,  Hyde  Park  House, 
Mutley,  Plymouth. 

G^  ARDENER  (Under). — Age  20  ;  eight  years'  experi- 
*  ence  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens.  Accustomed  to  Glass.  Can  be 
well  recommended  by  Gardeners  he  has  lived  with. — G,  C,  the 
Gardens,  Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. ^^^ 


To  Nurserymen. 

GROUND  FOREMAN.— Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
outdoor   operations,   also   expert    Budder  and   Grafter. — J.   A., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


FOREMAN,     in     a    Nobleman's     or    Gentleman's 
establishment — C.    Rann    can    confidently    recommended    his 

Foreman,  a  competent  and  steady  young  Man,  age  25,  in  the  above 
capacity. — J.  M,,  the  Gardens,  Little  Grove,  East  Barnet,  Herts. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  27,  single  ;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  good  places, 
and  good  references. — A.  B.,  South  Hayling,  Havant,  Hants. 


ARM     BAILIFF. — An    experienced,    middle-aged, 

married  Man.  Ten  years'  good  character  from  former  employer. 
Wife  to  Manage  a  Dairy  if  required.— A.  B.,  14,  Brompton  Road, 
K nightsbridge,  London,  S.W. 


F 


BAILIFF    (Working). — Understands  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches      Wages  moderate  :  27  years' good  character. 
—THOS.  JARVIS,  Replow  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  Salop. 


To  Stewards  and  Nurserymen. 

GLAZIER,  PAINTER,  PAPERHANGER,  &c,  and 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  to  fill  up  vacant  time. — 
Married  ;  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  permanent  employment.— 
K.,  9,  Windmill  Street,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours;   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 

INAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


E 


Grateful— Comforting. 
PPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  nlr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  Si  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — Se* 
Article  in  Cassell's  HouseJiold  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improve* 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labeli. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFOR1J  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. ^^ 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  2s.  gd.,  4s.  td  ,  and  nr. 

nocK 


c 


LE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boies  at  If.  ijii,  at.  «£,  +s-  6A,  and  lit. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE 

"  ARCHIMEDEAN " 
AMERICAN     LAWN    MOWER. 

The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging, 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially 
Ordered. 


'  We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
Testimonials  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  Horticultural  World,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  Others, 

DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 

TIE    I0WEE   IS   WARRANTED   TO    GIVE    SATISFACTION, 


AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH, 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


AND    THE 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours.  "--Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work."— Vide  Gardeners  Magaxine. 

"The  quickest,   most  simple,   and    most    efficient   mower  ever  used 
Gardeners    Chronicle. 


"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
Have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq..  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magatine. 
"  The  'Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
ngn  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 

From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Garden,   W. 
"Gentlemen,— We   have  now   had   your   'Archimedean'    Lawn  Mower' in  use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 
I  "  Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  '  Archimedean  '  Lawn 

Vide  Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
its  work  well  and  quickly." 


From  the  Right  Honourable  T.  F.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Dalgaharra  Castle,  Afayoole, 

Scotland. 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  little  Lawn  Mower  arrived  perfectly  safe.     There  is  but  one 
opinion  of  it  here.  All  mypeople,  as  well  as  myself,  think  it  an  admirable  machine.   It  does 
its  work  beautifully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.      I  do  not  think 
scattering  the  grass  any  objection,  provided  the  cutting  is  done  as  often  as  it  ought." 

From  the  Honourable  D.  Astley,  East  Barsham,  Faienham,  Norfolk. 
"The   Hon.  D.  Astley  is  perfectly  satisfied  with   the  Lawn  Mower,  and  will 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried." 

From  the  Reverend  Edward  Owen,  The  Lodge,  Braduxll-juxta-Mart,  Matdon. 
"Gentlemen,— I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  '  Archimedean  '  gives  us  great  saii.sf.it- 
tion  ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  have  seen.      My  gardener,  who,  like  myself,  was 
afraid  of  it  at  first,  is  now  delighted  with  it." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 

SELLING/   J0HN  G"  R0LLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
AGENTS     /  WALTER-  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C 
v  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  TESTIMONIALS  Post  Free  on  application. 


Editorial  Corhmunicalionj  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor 

KICUiutM,  at  the  Office,  No.  a.,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  feudal,  in  the  said  CountV.-S*ruiu'»v.  April  ,"'  ,£", 

Agents  fqr  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom; — 

Three  Months    ..  5*.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iij.  n<£. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £i  3.1.  iorf. 
Post   Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Notice  to   Exhibitors. 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE   and    INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER  SHOW. 
An  ERROR  having  occurred  in  the  Schedule  of  the  above  Show, 

Silease  note,  that  a  similar  Class  to  No.  39 "of  the  Schedule  will  be  given 
6r  Amateurs. 


MANCHESTER    BOTANICAL   and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— FLORAL   and    HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  TUESDAY,  the  20th  inst.     The 
NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
this  Meeting. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


SPALDING  HORTICULTURAL  FETE, 
FLOWER,  FRUIT,  &c,  S  H  OW,  will  take  place  on 
THURSDAY,  June  26.  Special  Prizes  for  complete  Dinner-table 
Decoration  by  Gas-light.  Full  Band  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
Schedules  on  application  to     W.   P.  SALTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. —The.  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
will  be  held  at  Taunton  on  AUGUST  14  neit,  when  Priies  amounting 
to  £250,  and  several  valuable  Silver  Cups,  will  be  offered  for  Competi- 
tion. Schedules  may  now  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec  , 
J.  B-  SAUNDERS,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  MarechaT  Niel 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


1872    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

*°'""   I  XJ   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

fJ  for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  V 
v, ,,,-■,,,.     u 1 u .C     v__.     f-  ■£  J 


Nursery,  Bexley  Heath.  Kent 


ir' 


H 


New  Roses. 
BENNETT  was  awarded  First-class   Certificates 

by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  2,  for  ROSES— 
HP.:  President  Thiers,  Lyonnaise,  Richard  Wallace— Tea  :  Madame 
Jules  Margotnn.  Strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  immediate  Planting, 
y.  each.        Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 

rpWENTY  THOUSAND   MANETTI  STOCKS,  at 

J-  15*.  per  1000. 

300  strong  planttng  VINES,  all  leading  sorts,  carefully  knocked  out 

of  pots  to  save  carnage,  and  well  packed,  301.  per  doz.,  or  «.  6d.  each. 

All    orders    to    be    accompanied    with    Post    Office    order. 

EDWARD  RAY,  Chapel  Lane,  Hkley,  Yorkshire. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


Choice  Geraniums,  &c. 

WPOTTEN  solicits  Orders  for  the  above.     See  his 
•     Advertisement    in    Gardentrs'   Chr&niclt  of   the  5th   inst. 
Special  quotations  given  for  large  quantities. 

The  Nursery,  SissJnghurst,  Staplehurst. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1S70  and  1871,  for  101. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


NEW  WHITE  GERANIUM,  WHITE  CLIPPER, 
has  the  splendid  habit  of  the  Scarlet  Clipper,  giving  large  trusses 
of  the  most  perfect  large  round  white  flowers  in  great  profusion 
Admirable  for  bedding  or  forcing.  Large  autumn-struck  plants,  post 
free,  55.  each. 
JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 
TAMES    HOLDER'S    unrivalled    COLLECTION    is 

O  IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50J.  ;  50  sorts,  30*.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading, 


To  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks. 

JAMES     GARAWAY     and     CO.    offer    the    ab 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  too,  or  1000. 
JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


Hollyhocks.— To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. 
WOODTHORPE  offers  a  fine  lot  of  best  named 

■  HOLLYHOCKS,  by  the  dozen  or  100. 
Munro    Nursery,    Sible    Hedingham,   Essex. 


Rhododendrons,  Rhododendrons. 

GFARNSWORTH  has  to  ofier  a  large  quantity  of 
•   the  above  (various  sizes),  also  other  NURSERY  STOCK,  at 
very  low  rates.     Prices  and  samples  on  application. 
The     Nurseries,     Matlock.    Bank. 


AZALEAS. — Twelve  splendid    specimens,  all   perfect 
pyramids,  3^  to  s'4  feet  high,  all  finest  show  kinds,  price  £t 
each,  or  ;£io  the  lot.     Names  on  application. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  - 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  tree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


vines. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS  have  still  a  large 
STOCK  of  well  ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  above,  and  can  offer  them  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 

I.eiih  Walk    Nurseries,  Edinburgh. —April  3. 


.     By  tne  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 

EXTRA        FINE         Dwarf-trained         PLUMS. 
Extra  fine  Dwarf-trained  PEARS. 
Eitra  fine  Dwarf-trained  APPLES. 
Descriptive    LISTS     on    application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,     and 
PLUMS,   in  all  the   leading   kinds,   in   splendid    condition   for 
removing.     Prices  per  ico  or  loco  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WI LLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and otterPRTZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  thesevarieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

FOR.  SALE  or  EXCHANGE,  a  large  OLEANDER^ 
io  feet  high,  in  a  large  tub. 
S.  COOPER,  the  Nursery,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


EVERGREEN    PRIVET,    and    strong    transplanted 
WHITETHORN  ;  a  large  quantity  on  offer  by 
WM.   MAULE    ISP   SONS,  the    Nurseries,  Bristol. 


To  the  Trade. 

tTARDY  CLIMBERS,  in  pots,  fine  Plants,  including 

-IX    Clematises,     Honeysuckles,     Jasmines,      Ivies,      Virginian 

£'?3?T,\r?.!Sl""'     F,l?w,i".     &c.     now      ready     for     delivery. 
CATALOGL  ES  on  application 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SUN,  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Susse». 


. .,  Fucnsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 
VV      K-NICjHT    has  a  large  stock  of  many  of  the 

„'.  *    •  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  too,  or  loco,  on  application 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA,    fine    transplanted,    6    to 
12  inches,  lor.  per  iooo. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 

Male  Aucuba  Plants. 

JOHN   STANDISH  and  CO.  have  a  large  quantity 
of  Magnificent  Plants  of  the  above,  with  from  6  to  30  trusses  of 
flower-buds  on  each,  at  from  21.  td.  to  5*.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

LAPAGERIA     ROSEA,     TACSONIA    VAN 
VOLXEMI,    LILIUM     GIGANTEUM.      New    seed    of  the 
above,  15.  and  ar.  6d.  per  packet.     Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
on  application. 
HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


To  Thicken  Plantations  and  Shady  Walks. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.— This  graceful,  beautiful  Fir, 
so  frequently  described  in  American  travels, — 

7  to    a  feet,  at  i&t.  per  dozen;  £6  61  per  roo. 

8  to  io  feet,  at  24*.  per  dozen  ;  £%  8j.  per  100. 

R I C H A RD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

T?  PI  PHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 

-l—l     PUnts  lor  Table  Decoration.  &c     The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.     Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.     Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high 
15s.,  181..  and  215.  the  half-dozen,  package  included 
^UlIN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport- 


London,  I  Tl/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.        I  -*.tJ_     consisting  of  Seeds,  Grasses,  and  Models,  will  be 
found  in  the  Main  Gallery  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department 

SUTTtiN    and  SUNS,  the  (Juren's  Seedsmen,  Ke,idme.. 

PARIS,  I  SUTTONSi~GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,   Seedsmen,  by  Special    Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks 


PAMPAS  GRASS.— A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 
two,  and   three   years   established,   in   pots.     Price  per  100  on 
application.        SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 


DICKINSON'S      Home-grown      ITALIAN      RYE- 
GRASS SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  44s.  per  quarter, 
or  6s,  per  bushel.         New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. 


To  the  Trade. 

TXfOOD    GREEN    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

**                                         WOODGREEN, 
LP  N  D  O  N  ,      N. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALUGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILHERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London.  E.C 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


Verbena,  Lady  of  Lome. 

THREE  FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATES. 

WH.  STACEY   and    SON  are    now  sending  out 
•  strong  plants  of  the  above,  at  21.  &2.each. 

The  Nurseries,  Dunmow,  Essex. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No  7 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


ZALEA     rNDICA,  well  set  with  flower-buds, 

showing  colour,  21s.  per  dozen  ;  GRAPE  VINES,  6  to   10  feet 
high,    31.    6ct.    to    ios.   6d.    each;     Standard    ROSES.  CLIMBERS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  and  SHRUBS,  all  in  pots. 
R,  GREEN,  Bedford  Conservatories,  Govent  Garden  Market   W.C. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873 

GEORGE       POULTON'S       Priced      Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready.    Sent  post  free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS     S.    WARE'S    APPEN  D  I  X  to  his 
PERENNIAL  LIST  of  18711s  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  free 
on  application. 

Hale   Farm    Nurseries,   Tottenham,  N. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

To  the  Trade— Seeds  for  the  Field. 

BOLTON   and    CO.'S  SPRING  LIST  of  CHOICE 
STOCKS  of  TURNIP   SEEDS,  MANGEL   WURZEL,  &c, 
is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Gretn,  London,  N. 

AGRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS— Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
T  U  RAL  SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  bad  on  application. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 

tt      (post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  ia 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Select  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

MILLIGAN     and      KERR,     Seed     Establishment, 
Dumfries,   will    have   pleasure    in   forwarding    the   followinr 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES,  iree  on  application  :— 

No.  r,  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1871 
No.  2,  SELECT  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1873.' 
Offices  and  Seed  Warehouses,  7  and  23,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•  Trade  special  offers  of  MANGEL  WURZEL,  TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.  All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


DRUMHEAD  COW   CABBAGE   PLANTS.— Extra 
fine  stock  and  plants  at  2s.  6d.  per  rooo. 
F.  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 

To  the  Trade. 
A  SPARAGUS. — A  large    quantity    of   3~yr.-old    and 

C\.  extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 

JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham, 

To  the  Trade.-Turnlp  Seed. 

BANGHOLM    SWEDE.— The    Undersigned    have  a 
very  fine  Stock  of   this  celebrated  Swede.      Prices  given   on 
application,  for  this  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  Turnips. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
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E.G,  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

NEW   PLANTS, 

WHICH    WILL    BE    SENT    OUT 
NEXT   MONTH. 

For  Descriptive   Notices  see   Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
March  15,  22,  29,  and  April  5  and  12. 

The    GENERAL    PLANT    CATALOGUE    appears 
end  of  this  month. 

"Dracsena  pulchella,"  as  noted  in  last  week's  Paper, 
should  be  read  as  "  Dracaena  rubra  elegans." 


Azalea  rubra  violacea  fol.  variegata. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  variegated -leaved  Azalea  with  rich 
and  attractive  crimson  flower?  (the  one  previously  ottered  having  rosy 
lilac  bloom).  The  foliage  of  the  present  variety  is  uniformly  margined 
with  pure  silvery  white,  yielding  a  very  pretty  contrast  with  the  high 
coloured  blossoms.  It  is  neat  in  growth,  free  in  bloom,  and  effective 
for  conservatory  decoration.     5$.  to  10s.  (id. 

Sedum  acre  elegans. 

A  highly  interesting  form  of  the  well-known  type,  Sedum  acre, 
equally  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  but  the  whole  growth  being  richly 
Variegated  with  creamy  yellow,  it  forms  an  elegant  contrast  with  the 
original  plant  and  many  other  allied  species  of  a  kindred  habit  and 
dark  green  aspect,  to  which  it  adds  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  effect 
in  the  formation  of  select  marginal  lines,  belts,  or  groups  for  geome- 
trical designs,  or  beds  of  fancy  succulents,  or  evergreen  alpine  plants 
of  similar  height  and  growth.  Its  thorough  hardiness,  easy  culture, 
and  neat  appearance  renders  it  a  suitable  plant  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  most  limited  and  select  flower  gardens.  $s  fid.  each, 
o  plants  151.,  12  plants  24s.,  50  plants  75s. 

Franciscea  rosea  perfecta. 

A  beautiful  hybrid  variety  in  the  large-flowered  evergreen  group  of 
Francisceas,  intermediate  between  F.  Lindeni  and  F.  eximea,  being  a 
great  improvement  upon  both  in  its  much  more  stately  growth  ;  by  its 
much  finer  well-expanded  Laurel-like  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  tinted 
with  bronzy  red  in  their  first  expansion,  passing  into  a  bright  glossy 
verdure,  and  finally  merging  into  a  rich  green  in  maturity.  Its  large 
and  finely  formed  well-expanded  flowers,  with  converging  lobes,  are 
from  2  to  3  inches  in  width,  of  a  rich  deep  lilac  flushed  with  rose  ;  it 
stands  as  the  highest  coloured  variety  in  its  group.    311.  6d.  each. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  variegata. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  dwarf  hardy  herbaceous  plant  of  densely 
compact  growth,  a  great  improvement  upon  A.  purpurea  variegata  by 
its  more  vigorous  growth  and  brighter  effect.  Its  short  ovately-oblong 
green  leaves  are  richly  belted  with  pure  ivory-white.  Its  low  caispitose 
habit  is  suitable  for  front  edgings  or  belts  in  contrast  to  plants  of 
similar  habit,  with  rich  self-green,  metallic-red,  or  chocolate-coloured 
tints.    3J.  6d. 

Crinum  Makoyanum. 

A  splendid  plant,  with  very  stately  habit  of  growth,  the  large  round 
bulb  merging  upwards  into  a  stem-like  outline  9  to  12  inches  in 
height,  from  which  the  remarkably  large  radiating  crown  of  leaves 
diverge  horizontally  from  a  to  3  feet  in  width  ;  leaves  broadly  lanceo- 
late, 2  to  3  feet  in  length  and  4  to  6  inches  in  width,  prominently 
channelled  along  the  centre,  with  a  strong  corresponding  under  rib. 
The  large  and  beautiful  flowers,  previous  to  opening,  are  half  droop- 
ing, afterwards  cup-shaped,  and  expanded  in  maturity  In  colour 
pure  white  shaded  with  rich  crimson.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  this 
ornate  and  regal  group  of  plants.     631.  each. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single  flowered. 
Colours  new  and  very  beautiful. 


Blue  Gem,  5s. 
Emblem,  3s.  6d. 
Memnon,  3s,  bd. 
Rose  Beauty,  55. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums, 

Alice  Maud  Mary, 311.  6d. 
Dr.  Hogg,3tJ.  td. 
Emblematic,  215. 
Meteor,  215. 
Oxonian,  151. 
Solferino,  211. 


Distinction,  5*. 
Jubilee,5i. 
Purple  Gem,  7s.  6d. 

Golden   Tricolors. 

Catharina,  101.  6d. 
Dr.  Masters,  31s.  6d. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  21s. 
Morning  Star,  10s.  6d. 
Princess  Sophia,  sis. 
Sparkler,  21s. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Silver  Tricolors. 


Bertha, : 
Landseer, 


Fair  Rosamond,  151. 

Mrs.      Maxwell      Masters, 


Mayflower,  151.  311.  6d. 

Silver  margin  leaved  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 

with  new  coloured  flowers,  combination  with 

leaves  most  elegant. 

Fair  Oriana,  21s.  |         Jessie,  21s. 

Bronzed  Zoned,  or  Golden  Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

Coronation,  51.  Dictator,  51. 

Endyminn,  5s.  Gilt  with  Gold,  SJ. 

Orange  Boven,  gj,  Pink-flowered  Bronze,  S(, 

The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  "WOOD,    LONDON,   N.W. 


GLADIOLI. — Plant  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  you  will  aveid  disease  and  death  among  your  plants.    Trench 
the  ground  deeply,  and  intermix  liberally  with  the  soil  rotten  manure  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  plant  the  roots  4  to6  inches  deep 

BARR    &    SUGDEN, 

12,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,  W.C. 

Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  Gladioli  in  cultivation^  arra?iged  for  the  convenience 

of  purchasers ',  in  colours,  thus: — 

Division       I. — The  Crimson,  Crimson-Scarlet,  Cerise,  Carmine,  and  the  darker  shades  of  Red. 

Division     IT.— The  Rose-Salmon,  Rose-Vermilion,  and  lighter  shades  of  Red. 

Division  III. — The  Rose,  Salmon-Shaded,  and  other  delicate  shades  of  Red. 

Division    IV.— The  Purple,  Puce,  Carmine,  Lilac,  Purple  Mottled,  and  Ruby  Roses. 

Division     V.— The  Whites. 

Division  VI.— The  Yellows.    And  sold  thus  :— 

So  in  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £0  14 

25  in  =5  1.  >.  >> 

12  in  12  ,,  ,,  ,, 

la  in  12  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli 

Fine  mixed 12s.  6d. 

Splendid  mixed 21J 

Mixed  Gladioli  from  the  Colours  specified  as  under  :— 

Fine   mixed   scarlets,    crimsons,    &c,     from  Per  100.  Per  doz.  I  Fine   mixed   roses,  Sec,   from  Divisions  II. 

Division  1 21s.      ..  31.                        and  III.            

Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 30*.      ..  41.  6d.  |     Splendid  mixed 

Fine  mixed  whites,  purples,  and  mottles,  &c,  I  Fine  mixed  from  the  three  foregoing 

from  Divisions  IV.  and  V.  ..  ..  2U.  ..  31.  Splendid  mixed  from  the  three  fore- 
Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 301.      ..  41.  6d.  \              going 

For  Names  and  Prices  of  varieties,  see  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

LILIUM  (Lilies). — All  the  best  varieties  are  cultivated  by  B.  &  S.,  and  may  be  had  in  growth  throughout  the 

season,  including  the  most  recent  introductions  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Japan,  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


500  in  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £5    5 

250  in  25  ,,  „  ,,  2  15 

100  in  25  ,,  ,,  „  ......     1    5 

too  in  100  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        635.  to  £10  10 
50  in    50       it  >■  »  n  S5S-  to     5    S 

25  in    25        „  „  „  ,,  ioj.  6d.  to      2  10 


6 
6 
SJ.  6J.  to  £1  10    o 

per  100;    as.  per  doz. 

per  100;   31.  per  doi. 


Per  100. 

2If. 

3tw. 


30*. 


Per  doi. 

3' 

4S.6d. 


41-  6d. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF  HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or  Faraborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


NEW    HYBRID    CLEMATISES. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son, 

THE  NURSERIES,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT, 

Are  now  distributing  four  varieties  of  the  above,  all  of  which  have  been  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee,  South  Kensington. 


MADAME    VAN    HOTJTTE. 

Pure  white,  flowers  very  large,  of  the  finest  possible  shape  and  substance. 
Price,  1 5 s.  each. 

MARIE    LEEEBVBE. 

Resembles  Clematis  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  but  colour  better  defined,  and  freer  bloomer. 
Price,  ioj.  6d.  each. 

SENSATION. 

Very  large  and  showy  ;  colour,  a  rich  satiny  mauve.     Both  this  and  the  above  variety  possess  a  delicate  fragrance, 

particularly  when  grown  under  glass. 

Price,  i$s.  each. 

ig^1  These  three  varieties  are  of  the  lanuginosa  class,  blooming  from  May  or  June  until  checked  by  severe  frost. 

SYLPH. 

A  finely  formed  handsome  variety,   of  the  patens  type  ;    colour,   white  delicately  shaded  with 
pale  pinkish  mauve  ;    anthers  long,  dark  brown. 

Price,  i$s.  each. 


Coloured  Drawings  of  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  Sylph,  by  McFarlane,  are  now  ready,  post  free,  as.  6it.  each. 


Now  ready  for   sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER, 


AWARDED 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Ccrlifcalc,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1872. 

MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 


THE     FINEST     YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE     DAY. 


Ref-orlfrom  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Sett.  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  mult  be  accorded  to  Mr 
Maurice  Young's  I  uniperus  ch^nensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  atone  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  biirubn,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  litlle  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ol 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ot  gold'  array."  "  •  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 
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sctn  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  «  the 


tint  of  a  Golden  Molly,  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
owing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  ol 
e  best  and  most  desirable  ot  ornamental  Conifers." 


Extract  from  "Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Juntv),  187a. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new   Golden   i  hmcic  Juniper 
(Junipcrus  rhinensisnuren),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chine  .e  Juniper,  originated  at   the 
Milford   Nurseries,     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  inuit 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  187a. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s, 


MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 


April  19,  1S73.] 
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THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road.  London.  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom.  . 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

CHARLES  TURNER  can  supply  first-class  Planting 
Canes  of  the  following  VINES,  at  3s.  6d.  each  :— Black   Ham- 
burgh, Black  Morocco,  Blade   Cluster,   Lady    Downc's,    Black  Gros 
Caiman,  Mrs.   lince.  Madreshcld  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  Alicante, 
West's  SL  Peter's,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Champion  Muscat. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


S 


NEW  TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUMS.— 
E  R.  Eenyon,  Gem  of  Tricolors,  Howarth  Ashton,  Miss 
Ruttcr,  Mrs.  Dunnelt,  Mrs  Headlev.  Peter  Grieve,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Moonstone,  Lady  Brydgcs,  Lass  o'  Gowne,  Mrs 
Rousby.  The  above  splendid  set,  in  good  plants,  for  211;  12  new 
Bronze"  and  Gold  do,  for  16s,  .... 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster, 


MRS.  GOODFORD,  a  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
raised  at  the  Priory,  near  Stroud,  is  a  real  Novelty,  being 
decidedly  two-coloured.  Trusses  larger  than  Le  Grand,  pips  equal  to 
Clipper,  lower  petals  rosy-purple,  upper  petals  scarlet,  and  a  distinct 
white  eye.  Its  bedding  qualities  were  proved  during  the  past  two 
unfavourable  seasons,  during  which  it  was  magmlicent  when  others 
Were  spoilt.  The  immense  trusses,  which  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  foot-stalks,  never  show  bad  centres,  but  are  main- 
tained in  perfection  manv  weeks.  Amongst  the  numerous  varieties 
with  which  it  has  been  tried  it  stands  preeminent  by  the  peculiar 
glow  given  by  its  two  colours,  by  its  freedom  of  flowering,  and  by  its 
capability  of  standing  bad  weather.  Price  21.  each,  201.  per  doien, 
usual  Trade  terms.  A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents 
indispensable. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Jin,  N  urscryman,  Stroud- 

Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices, 
rp  RICO  LOR      GERANIUMS,      20J.     per      100. 

JL         ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  w   per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  601.  per  100. 

VERBENAS.  White  and  other,  12s.  per  100. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMUZNA,  i$\-   per  ico. 

The  above,  and  manv  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseriet,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwinia 
Fitipatrick,  2s.  6.2.  ;  Florence,  45.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  6d.  ;  Pre- 
eminent, 6s.  ;  Sophia  Dumarcsque,  21.  6d.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longfield,  as.  6.1.  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton.  4s.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  3*.  6d.  ; 
Prince  Silverwings,  2s.  6^.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  as  6d  ; 
Dragon,  31.  6V1.  :  Goldfinder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St.  John's 
Wood  Star,  41.  6-f.  ;  The  Moor.  5s.  ;  Waltham  Bronze,  7s.  6rf.  Baskets 
and  packing  6d.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANI  U.MS  on  application. 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen — Florence,  4*.;  Louisa  Smith,  3*.;  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s.:  Mrs.  Turner,  31.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  9*.;  Mrs.  Ileadley,  os.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  15s. ;  Peter  Grieve,  i8s.  ;  Sophia  Cusack,  3.5. ; 
Charming  Bride,  3$.;  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  35.:  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
31.;  Italian  Beauty.  3J  :  Lass  o' Gowrie,  18s. ;  Mabel  Morris,  3s. ;  Miss 
Burden  Coutts  :  Prince  Silverwings,  35. :  Princess  Beatrice,  3s.;  May 
Queen,  3s.;  Princess  Alexandra,  3s;  Beauty  of  Calderdale,  3*.;  Cri- 
terion, 3J.:  Prima  Donna,  3s  ;  Black  Douglas,  91.;  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
os.;  Reine  Victoria,  95.     A  LIST  of  other  varieties  on  application 

THOMAS    PESTKIDGE,    the    Greenway    Nursery,    Uxbridge, 
Middlesex ____ _ 

BOUCHARLET    AINE,    15*.    each;    GERANIUM 
ALBA  PLENA,   15*.   each.     Nice   healthy  plants  of  the  above 
tan  be  supplied  now.     The  Trade  supplied. 
DIANTHUS     HIGHCLERE.— The    most     beautiful     herbaceous 

plant  grown,  or.  per  dozen. 
STATICE    ARMEKIA    MAJOR. -Beautiful   edging  plant,   35.  per 
dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
Also   large   collection   of  choice    HERBACEOUS    and    ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

E.  AND  J.  PERKINS,  Leamington  Nursery. 


Verbenas,  &c,  Spring  Struck  and  Strong. 
BIDE  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants,  clean  and 

O*  healthy,  at  6s.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000;  HELIOTROPE, 
light  and  dark,  61.  per  too;  IRESINE  HERBSTII  and 
LINDENII,  ioi.  per  100;  COLEUS  VERSCH AFFELTII  and 
others,  121.  per  100;  ZONAL  and  other  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS, 
in  variety.  121  per  100;  MRS.  POLLOCK  and  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
GEM,  in  single  pots,  as.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  above  prices  are  forCash, 
package  included.  CATALOGUE  and  samples  free  on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson  VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.   per 
100  ;  50s.  per  1000, 

LOBELIA    SPECIOSA    (true),    from    Cuttings,    3s.   6d.    per   100; 
151.  per  1000. 

HE1.IOTROPTUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock,  Sophia  Dumaresquc,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  Irom  single  pots,  15s.  per  100;  "Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  125.  per  too.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemelery  Nursery,  Gravesend, 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Cerlificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  10s  6d.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
To  be  sent  out  on  May  r  next. 
The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
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For  Present  Sowing. 
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Fresh  Imported 

GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS-ASTERS    STOCKS,  ZINNIAS 
WALLFLOWERS,  &c. 


Suttons    Complete  Collections  of  Annual,  Biennial, 
and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds. 

No.  1  COLLECTION  contains  upwards  of  160  varieties,  including 
Asters,  Stocks,  Hollyhocks,  Balsams,  Zinnias,  Wallflowers, 
Perennials,  Hardy  and  Half  hardy  Annuals,  Climbers,  and 

other  Seeds,  free  by  post  or  rail  £220 

No.  2  COLLECTION  of  ditto,  in  quantities  proportionately 

reduced  1  11    6 

No.  3  COLLECTION  ofditto        ditto        ditto  ..         ..     1     1     0 

No.  j  COLLECTION  of  ditto        ditto        ditto  ..         ..     o  15    o 

No   c,  COLLECTION  ofditto        ditto        ditto  ..         ..     o  10    6 

For  further  particulars,  see  SUTTONS'  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUES, gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown 

>  Have  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  NOVELTIES, 
raised  by  him,  and  which  were  so  much  admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society:— 

JEWEL. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  break  in  coloured  Double 
Pelargoniums  yet  obtained,  and  is  the  first  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  race,  having  finely  formed  flowers. 

It  has  a  short  jointed,  free  flowering  habit,  and  fine 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The 
pips  are  very  double  and 
beautifully  formed,  each 
having  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  Senateur  Vaisse 
Rose.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  button-holes 
and  bouquets. 

A  Coloured  Plate  appeared 
in  the  Floral  Magazine  for 
November  last. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants,  ioj-.  6d.  each. 


AURORA. 

This  is  also  a  very  fine  dwarf-habited,  bright  scarlet, 
free  flowering  variety,  of  a  similar  type,  but  very  distinct 
in  appearance.  Will  prove  a  good  bedder,  and  very 
showy  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Plants,  7-r.  each. 


E.  J.  LOWE. 

This  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  of  the 

Doubles,   but  is  more  vigorous,   and  does  not  open  its 

blooms  so  freely  as  the  other  varieties.     The  trusses  and 

:  and  well  formed,  and  the  whitish  reverse  of  the  incurved  petals  has  a  very  novel  effect.  Plants,  js.  each. 

The  Set  of  three  varieties,  £1  Is. 

Strong   Plants    ready   shortly.      Trade    terms    on    application. 

W.  and  J.  BROWN,  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD. 


TWELVE       FIRST-RATE       STOVE       PLANTS, 
Flowering  and  Ornamcntal-Foliagcd,  for  im.  td. ,  or,  including 
valuable  novelties,  3U.     Package  gratis  lor  Cash  -with  ordir. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 

WELVE   CHOICE    and    RARE    FERNS    for  I2j. 

and  21.1.,  the  latter  price  including  the  following: — Asplenium 
formosum,  Anemia  villosa,  Adiantum  decorum,  A.  tencrum,  A.  con- 
cinnum  latum,  Athyrium  goringianum  pictum,  Cheilanthes  Ellisiana, 
Braiiiia  insignis,  Davallia  tcnuiiolia,  Gymnogramma  rufa,  Lomaria 
gibba  crispa,  Muhria  thurifraga. 

Package  gratis  for  Cash  with  order.     CATALOGUE  free. 
JOHN   H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWELVE  CHOICEST  named  NEW  GLOXINIAS 
for  ioj.  6d.,  or  extra  large,  suitable  for  exhibition,  211.  All  very 
fine  bulbs.  Carriage  free.  Post  OfficeOrders  payable  at  High  Street, 
Croydon. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon, 


I3ALMS.— Twelve  most  graceful  kinds  for  One  Guinea, 
or  very  choice  (and  larger  plants)  forTwo  Guineas.  Both  collec- 
tions will  make  line  plants  for  table  decoration  this  summer.  Package 
gratis  for  Cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Begonia  Chamoersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY    is   just  sending  out  this  magnificent 
novelty,  free    by  post   {see  large  Advertisement). 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 

ICHARD   W A L KER    has   to    offer,    for    cash 

Enfield  Market  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  3s.  6d.  per  1000;  Red- 
skin Flourball  POTATO,  141.  per  cwt.  ;  old  Ashleaf  Kidney 
POTATOS,  12s.  per  cwt.;  new  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL,  selected 
stock,  281.  per  cwt.,  4d.  per  lb.;  Sharp's  Improved  Purple  top  SWEDE, 
20J.  per  bush,,  6d.  per  lb,;  Green  KOHL  RABI,  the  best  stock  in 
England,  6d.  per  lb.  The  stocks  may  be  depended  on  as  being  true 
and  good.  Market  Gardens,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Japanese  Primroses. 
T\/TR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 

.LtJL     now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  : — "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  thai  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  (he  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ; 

36s.  per  dozen, 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

ot   orange  red,   shading  outwards   to  a   beautiiul    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion   of  the   corolla  lobes   being  white.     31.    6d.   each  ; 

36$.  per  dozen. 
PRfMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

lilac -rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ; 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.—  Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 
magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.  31.  6d.  each ; 
361.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks; — "Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr,  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  nigh,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiiul  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s,  6d.  each  ;  361,  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding  and  Other  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD     and     INGRAM     beg    to    offer    PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-inch  pots,  501.  per  100,  81.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  good  named  sorts, 
505.  per  100,  8s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Louisa  Smith,  31.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett  (Woods),  2s.  6d.  each  1  Mrs.  Dix,  4s  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  Pollock,  20$.  per  100,  as.  6d.  to  31.  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  3$.  6d.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  201.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Sir  Robert  Napier,  25s.  per  100,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresque,  20s.  per  100,  as.  6d.  to  3$.  per  dozen, 
Star  of  India,  4s.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


Lass  o'  Gowric,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  as.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  41.  per  dozen. 
Picturata,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  41.  per  dozen,' 


Caroline  Longfield,  31.  per  dozen, 

Charming  Bride,  91.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  3s.  per  doz. 

Excellent,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unita,  20s.  per  100, 3*.  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Queen  of  May,  20J.  per  100,  35.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  aos,  per  100,  31  per  dozen 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Bijou,  20s.  per  too,  3*.  per  dozen.      I  May  Queen,  31.  per  dozen, 
Jane,  as.  6d.  per  dozen.  |  Mrs.  Vidler,  31.  per  dozen. 

Shottesham  Pet,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 
Silver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 

International,  31.  per  dozen.  |  Golden  Christine,  6s.  per  dozen 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  31.  to  41.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  3s.  to  41.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE   ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  31.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  35.  per  dozen. 
Bayard  (Pearson),  3s.  per  dozen. 

Clipper,  3s.  per  dozen.  I  Leonidas,  41.  per  dozen. 

Dr.  Lmdley,  31.  per  dozen.  Lord  Derby,  3s.  per  dozen 

Jean  bisley^s.  per  dozen  |  Vesuvius,  35.  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  as.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen 

BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c. 
Centaurea  candidissima,  45,  per  dozen,  25s.  per  iou 
Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  as.  6d.  perdoz  ,  i6r  per rco 
Pentstemons,  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100. 
Chama;puce  Cassabona,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  14s.  per  100 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  double,  41.  per  dozen 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  161.  per  100, 
Aloysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  31.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,   Boule   de   Niege,   and    Purple   King    in 

2%-mch  pots,  14s.  per  100. 
Sempervivum  cahfornicum,  ioj.  to  16s.  per  loo. 
Bellis  aucubxfolia,  12s.  per  too. 


Bellis,  other  fine  double 


varieties,  ioj.  per  100. 


Delphinium  formosum,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  41.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  125.  per  rco. 
Lihum  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
PALMS. 
Chamsrops  excelsa,  in  5-mcli  pota,  igj.  per  dozen. 

„  macroenrpa,  in  4-inch  pots,  155.  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbonica,  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
Phoenix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  i$s.  per  dozen. 
Seaforthia  cleeans,  in  5-incn  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 
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VERBENAS,  VERBENAS.— Nice,  clean,  healthy, 
well-rooted  cuttings  of  Boule  dc  Niege  (the  best  white),  Purple 
King,  Henry  Ladds  and  Firefly  (the  two  best  scarlets),  6s.  per  100, 
50*.  per  1000.  FUCHSIA,  Golden  Treasure,  fine  bedder,  25.  per  doz  , 
16s.  per  100,  free  for  cash. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


FOR  SALE,  a  Bargain,  30  magnificent  PYRAMID 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  8  feet  by  6  feet  through,  leathered  to  the 
ground,  Ks.  each;  30  do.  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VI'IVE,  8  feet  by 
4*4  feet,  fine  shape,  7s.  6d.  each,  delivered  free  to  the  station  ;  all  fre- 
quently transplanted  and  in  splendid  condition. 

GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford 


HCANNELL'S  ILLUS' 
•  GUIDE  for  1873  is  now  ready 
penny  stamps.  It  is  much  larger  this 
improved,  and  profusely  illustrated.  H, 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

From  G.  R.  ScOTT,  Esq. 
"  The  School,  Carrick  Street,  A 
"Sir, — Would   you   kindly   send  your 
enclose  stamps.     It  was  of  more  use  am 
book  which  costs  three  times  its  money, 
also  last  year  are  the  admiration  of  all 
Tricolors  are  really  beautiful." 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flowe 


I'RATED   FLORAL 

,  and  sent  post  free  for  ten 
year  than  hitherto,  greatly 
C.  is  confident  it  will  giv« 

,  Governor, 

yr,  N.B.,  January  18,  1873. 
Floral  Guide,   for   which    I 
ng  our  boys  last  year  than  a 
The  plants  we  got  from  you 
who  see  them ;  some  of  the 

Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 


From  "  Gazette  "  of  April  1. 
"M"OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  PARTNER- 

-L 'I  SHIP  heretofore  subsisting  between  the  Undersigned,  carrying 
on  business  as  FRUIT  SALESMEN  and  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  under  the  style  or 
firm  of  FILMER  AND  MONRO,  was  on  the  22a.  inst.  DISSOLVED 
by  MUTUAL  CONSENT,  and  that  the  said  Business  will  in  (uture 
be  earned  on  by  the  said  GEORGE  MONRO  only,  who  will  pay  and 
receive  all  Accounts  due  and  owing  from  and  to  the  said  Partnership 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade. — Dated  the  20th  day  of  March,  1873. 

THOMAS  FILMER,  Jun. 
GEORGE  MONRO. 


Sempervivum  tabulseforme. 


HCANNELL  has  now  to  offer  iooo  of  the  above, 
•     which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
plants,  either  in  the   Fern-house  or  for  edging  of  Beds.     Large  plants, 

for  immediate  effect  and  sale,  qs.  per  dozen ;  small,  in  Go's,  6s.  per  doz. 
SEMPERVIVUM   DONCKLEARI,  2s.  each,  181.  per  dozen. 
New      Florist     Flowers     and     Florist      Flower      Seed      Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E.  


To  the  Trade. 

GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP.— Seed  of  this  Turnip— 
which  is  so  much  prized  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of  England 
—can  be  had,  perfectly  true  to  name,  from  the  Undersigned.  It  is 
quite  distinct  (rom  the  Green  Globe  variety. 

BOLTON  AND  CO  ,  Seed  Merchants  Wood,  Green,  London,  N. 


B 


To  the  Trade.— Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 
OLTON     and    CO.     offer    choice    Stocks     of  :- 

YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


FREDK.   GEE  begs  to  offer,  for  cash  with  orders- 
Scarlet  Runner  BEANS,  10s.  per  bushel.  cwt.  lb. 
Good  New  Yellow  Globe  MANGEL    ..         ..     301.     ,.    6d. 
Gee's  Beds  Prize  Globe  MANGEL,  a  splendid 

stock,  and  a  very  heavy  cropper  . .         . .     561.     . .    Sd. 
Gee's  Improved  Large  Green  KOHL  RABI, 

not  to  be  surpassed 651.     ..    ad. 

Red  Altringham  CARROT,  fine  stock  ..     s6s.     ..    id. 

Excellent  Early  CABBAGE  PLANTS  . .     4s.  per  1000. 

New  sacks  11.  6d.  each,  and  packages  charged  cost  price. 

Seed  Establishment,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


New  Plants. 

OEORGE  SMITH  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  his 
NEW  FUCHSIA,  DELIGHT,  knowing  it  to  be  the  finest  ol 
all  the  Single  White  Corolla  kinds. 

DELIGHT  (George  Smith).— Corolla  most  pure  white,  tube  and 
sepals  bright  crimson,  corolla  large  and  bell-shaped,  in  the  way 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  very  free  growth,  and  remarkably  free  blooming, 
giving  8  or  10  blooms  at  a  ioint.  This  charming  variety  will  be  a 
grand  acquisition  to  all  collections  either  lor  exhibition  or  decora- 
tive purposes.  G.  S.  considers  this  will  prove  the  most  attractive 
Fuchsia  in  cultivation.  Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  tht 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  21,  1872.  Good  plants, 
71.  6d.  each.  Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  12 
are  ordered  15  will  be  forwarded. 
G.  S.  also  offers  the   following  splendid  Seedling  GERANIUMS, 

raised  by  Mr.  George.     They  are  all  of  great  merit,  and  will  be  found 

to  improve  the  most  choice  collections  ;  they  arc  all  brilliant  in  colour, 

of  extra  sue  and  form,  viz.  :— 

ARGUS.  —  This  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  is  remarkably 
pleasing,  of  strong  growth,  and  quite  new  in  colour,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  extract  of  the  Gardeners'  Weekly  Magazine,  July  6, 
1S72  ; — "  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey  Road,  exhibited  Pelargonium 
Argus,  a  charming  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  large  flowers,  of  a 
rich  salmon-rose  hue  and  produced  in  good  trusses  well  above  the 
foliage.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it." 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  above  date,  in  report  of  the  lame 
meeting,  says: — "Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Ilornsey  Road,  for  a  new 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Argus,  cerise-rose,  produced 
fine  trusses."    Good  plants,  Si.  each. 

H.  M.  STANLEY. — The  trusses  of  flower  are  very  large,  on  a  stiff 
foot-stalk,  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  fine  puce,  very  rich,  most 
effective,  of  free  growth,  and  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  flower 
garden.      This   variety  was   last  year    planted    out    in   the   trial 

?  rounds  at  Chiswick,  and  there  was  no  disputing  but  that  H.  M 
tanley   and    Soleil    were   the   two   finest   new   flowers  on   trial. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Strong 
plants,  5s.  each. 
Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  ta  are  ordered  15 
will  be  forwarded. 
VANGUARD. — A  free-flowering    variety,   scarlet-crimson,  of  extra 
large  size,  the  petals  broad  and  stout,  of  fine  form;  a  valuable 
addition.     5*. 
CONGRESS.— Rich  rosy  scarlet,  of  large  size,  great  iubstance,  and 

free,  of  good  habit,  with  heavy  zone  ;  extra  fine.     5s. 
MA1ESTIC— Vermilion -scarlet,   white   eye,  of    large   size,  brilliant 
flowers,    stout,    of    fine    form,   and  in    every    way   a  first-class 
variety.    5*. 
The  above  Novelties,  in  good  Plants,  to  be  sent  out  the  first  week 
in  May.  Usual  discount  to  tne  Trade. 

Post  Office   Orders   (payable  at    Hornsey  Road)  to  accompany  all 
orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

NATIVE   HIGHLAND  PINE.— Strong  2-yr.   Seed- 
lings   of   the   above,   true;    also  a  quantity    of    strong    3-yr. 
transplanted  THORNS. 

LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Knowfield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  GR ASSES.— After 
25  years'  practical  experience  in  the  Laying  Down  of  Land  to 
Permanent  Pasture,  we  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  our 
Mixture  of  this  year.     36s.  per  acre,  carriage  free. 

LITTLE     AND      BALLANTYNE,     the    Old     Established    Seed 
Warehouse,  Carlisle. 


J.   LINDEN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    OF 

NEW    and    RARE    PLANTS, 

Just  published,  may  be  had  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

New  Introductions. 
J.  Linden  begs  to  announce  that  the  following  new 
and  fine  Plants  will    be    ready  for  sale  on  and  after 
May  15  next : — 

ANTHURIUM  CRYSTALLINUM  401. 

CURMEKIA  PICTURATA 40s. 

MARANTA  HIEROGLYPHICA 4tu. 

PHYLLOT.ENIUM  LINDENI 4«t. 

These  four  noble  species  belong  to  the  six  plants  which  obtained 
the  First  Prize  at  ihe  late  Great  International  Show  at  Ghent. 

New  Plants  now  ready. 

ACER  PALMATUM  CRISPUM 401. 

ALLOPLECTUS   ZAMORENSIS IM. 

CALADIUM  ETOILE    D'ARGENT        aos. 

HENRI  DOUCET 20». 

CYATHEA  FUNEBRIS  201. 

CYRTODEtRA  FULGIDA iar. 

DIEFFENliACHIA  LATIMACULATA aos. 

DRACENA  GI.ORIOSA         401. 

PANDANUS  TENUIFOLIUS        aoj. 

PITCAIRNIA  CORAL1.INA  Mi. 

TILLANI1SIA  TESSELLATA         ..         ..  201.  to  40>. 

YUCCA  BACCATA        20s.  to  401. 

ZAMIA  ROEZLII,  seedling  plants sot. 

Descriptions  and  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  J.  Linden's  New 
Catalogue,  just  published. 

New  Orchids. 

BATEMANIA  I.ALINDEI. 
CATTLEYA  AUREA. 

„  ELDORADO. 

,,  GIGAS. 

„  SPECIOSISSIMA. 

„  WAGNERI. 

COLAX  JUGOSUS. 
CYPKIPKDIUM   ROEZLII. 
EPIDENDRUM   IMPERATOR. 

„  FREDERICI-GUILL1ELMI. 

MASDEVALLIA  BENEDICTI. 
„  CHIM/ERA. 

„  LINDENI. 

„  TROCHILUS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ANDF.RSONI. 

„  ANGUSTATUM. 

„  LINDENI. 

„  MINIATUM. 

„  SPATHACEUM. 

„  WALLISI. 

ONCIDIUM  PHALANGITIS. 
„  SCULPTUM. 

,,  ZEBRINUM. 

PESCATOREA  ANTIOQUENSIS. 
PILUMNA  NOBILIS. 

Palms. 

ARECA  BAUERI,  LUTESCENS.  RUBRA,  SAPIDA,  VER- 
SCHAFFELTI;  CALAMUS,  CEROXYLON,  COCOS  INSIGNIS, 
WEDDELLIANA,  and'  others;  KENTIA  BALMOREANA, 
FORSTERIANA,  LATANIA,  MARTINEZIA,  THRINAX 
ELEGANS,  WELFIA  REGIA,  &c,  by  dozen  and  by  hundred,  at 
the  lowest  prices.  

J.    LINDEN'S 

ESTABLISHMENTS  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS, 
BRUSSELS  and  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


H. 


PANSY 


CANNELL'S    (F.R.H.S.) 

Nursery  Business  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  FLORIST  FLOWERS  and  the 
following  CHOICE  SEEDS.  Purchasers 
can  therefore  readily  imagine  his  exertions 
and  determination  to  grow  and  recommend 
calceolaria  only  what  is  really  first-class.  SEED 
CATALOGUE,  containing  full  and  valu- 
able particulars  expressly  for  Amateurs 
sent  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

H.  C.  will  insert  a  scries  of  Testimonials 
to  show,  by  devoting   his  whole    time  and 
sole  attention  to  this  particular  branch,  the 
CINERARIA    PRIMULA    satisfaction  they  give. 

From  Mr.  C.  Fillock,  St.  Stephen's,  by  Saltash,  Corn-wall. 
"  The  Primula  and  Cineraria  seed  I  had  of  you  last  year  has  proved 
superb.     The  colours  are  brilliant,  particularly  one — a  Tricolor— which 
has  caused  rather  a  consternation  in  these  parts." 

Per  packet — I.  o. 
AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS— direct  from  Veitch's       ..    i    o 

ANTIRRHINUM— best  of  varieties  last  season 06 

TOM  THUMB— valuable  Novelty,  very  fine    1    o 
ASTERS  (English-grown)— Quilled,  prize  varieties  ..         ..10 

„         (French)— Best,  imported  direct 10 

BALSAM— purchased  all  Stevens' Prize  Collection  ..         ..10 

CALCEOLARIAS— Improved  Dwarf  spotted  varieties  ..         ..     a    6 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  3*.  and    4    ° 

PINKS— from  Keynes' splendid  Collection 10 

CINERARIAS— saved  from  the  best  named  varieties      ..         ..10 

„  Standish's  superb  Tricolor a    o 

COCKSCOMB— Cutbush's  Prize  Dwarf  Crimson 16 

COLEUS— from  only  the  very  best        20 

CYCLAMEN— direct  from  Edmond's  Prize  Collection    ..         ..10 

ECHEVERIA  METALLICA— a  Fine-foliage  Plant,      per  pod    o    3 

,,  GLAUCA,  new  ..  „  06 

SECUNDAandE.  PUMILA       1    c 

„  GLAUCA— beautiful  edging  ..16 

FOXGLOVE— Ivery's  Superb  Large  Spotted  06 

GERANIUM— Hybridised  Zonal,  newest  varieties  is.  and    a    o 

GLOXINIA— from  best  named  kinds 10 

HOLLYHOCK— best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chater  ..         ..10 

LANTANAS— my  best  Catalogue  varieties 06 

LOBELIA  BRILLIANT  IMPROVED   SPECIOSA— Intense 

Dark  Blue,  true  06 

MARIGOLD— French  Striped  and  African,  not  yet  excelled, 

colours  unequalled.     First  Prize (xL  and     t    0 

MIMULUS— best  Spotted  Strain,  Henderson's 10 

PETUNIAS— very  best  named  Striped  Varieties 10 

,,  Double,  from  the  best  varieties        10 

PRIMULAS— mixed  or  separate,  Superb,  Cannell's         ..         ..     a    6 

„  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  f  Canncll'swclt  known)     -    fi 

„  RUBRA  \  strain.  /     3    ° 

PANSY— Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen        . .         ..10 

,,  Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..     10 

„  Show,  from  best  Collection  in  Scotland 16 

„  Sandbeck    Gem    and  Pride  of  RufTord,  best  yellow 

tedders      ..  10 

PENTSTEMONS— from  last  year's  new  varieties 10 

SOLANUMS— WcathcriH's  Improved  Hybrid        06 

VIOLA  LUTEA  GRAND1FLORA  MAJOR— newest  Bedding 

Yellow  ;  will  be  extensively  grown  ..         ,.         ..to 

,,        PERFECTION— finest  Mauve-blue  Bedder       ..         ..10 

VERBENAS— including  all  the  new  varieties  36 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower    Seed     Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


Roundbay  Park.— Borough  of  Leeds. 

To  ARCHITECTS  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS 

ROUNDHAY  PARK  ESTATE.-The  Corporation 
of  Leeds  are  desirous  of  obtaining  PLANS  and  DESIGNS  for 
LAYING-OUT  part  of  the  above  Estate  (situate  three  miles  from 
Leeds),  for  the  purpose  of  a  PUBLIC  PARK,  and  the  remainder  as 
SITES  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

The  Estate  consists  of  764  Acres,  38  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  About  aao  Acres  arc  already  laid  out  as  a  Park,  which  the 
Corporation  desires  to  have  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  Public  Park 
by  laving  out  additional  Roads  and  Paths,  and  widening  any  existing 
Roads  and  Paths,  and  by  placing  in  the  Park  suitable  Buildings  for 
Refreshment,  and  for  Refuge  and  Rest  for  Visitors,  &c,  and  to  add 
about  100  Acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  Public  Park. 

The  Corporation  will  pay  a  Premium  of  aoo  guineas  for  the  Plans 
and  Drawings  to  which  they  award  the  First  Prize;  100  guineas  for 
the  Second  Prize  :  and  50  guineas  tor  the  Third  Prize. 

A  Print  of  the  Conditions  of  Competition  can  be  obtained  at  my 
Office  without  charge  ;  and  a  Contour  Plan  of  the  Estate  can  also  be 
obtained  there  upon  payment  of  two  guineas,  which  will  be  returned 
to  bona  fide  Competitors. 

CAPEL  A.  CURWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Leeds,  March  31,  1873. 


NEW  SUMMER  CABBAGE  LETTUCE,  the 
FAVOURITE.— This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  Lettuce 
ever  offered,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  very  sweet  and  crisp,  and 
stands  the  driest  summer  without  running  to  seed.  Per  packet, 
6d.  and  n.t  post  free  lor  7  or  13  Stamps.  Supplied  by  all  Seedsmen. 
-    J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. ^^ 


GIANT     ASPARAGUS    PLANTS,    the    best    that 
money  can  procure,  all  certain  to  grow,  ai.  6\f.  per  too.     This 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  iL     See  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEED  LIST  for  1873. 
Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  ai.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. 


The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self- protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardeners'  Chrontclt 
of  December  7  and  14,  1873,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  11.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEURGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-C  lass  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz..  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  a8  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C. ,  K.  it  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


POTATOS        for        PLANTING. 
Surplus  Stock,  for  Cash  only. 

Per  sack  of  16  stones. — s.    d. 

Early  Rose a6o 

Ash-leaved  K  idney 24    o 

Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney aa    o 

Paterson's  new  Princess aS    o 

Climax 36    o 

Early  Goodrich        a6o 

Bresee's  Prolific a8    o 

Paterson's  Victoria. .         16    o 

Bresee's  King  of  Earfies 28    o 

Regents  . .         ..160 

Also  a  few  Barrels  of  imported  Early  Rose,  Bresee's  Prolific,  King 
of   Earlies,    Peerless,     Climax,     Early     Goodrich,     &c.      Prices    on 
application.     New  Sacks,  is.  8J.  each 
ASPARAGUS     PLANTS    and    TANNED     NETTING    in    any 


The  only  Round  Potato  entirely  free  from  Disease. 


[From  a  Photograph.] 

SUTTONS*  RED-SKIN  FLOURBALL,  originally 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  187a  Lowest  price  per  Sack 
or  Ton  on  application.  For  further  particulars  see  SUTTONS* 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  best  English  and  American  varieties, 
which  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTUN  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

jffkSOTrONS* 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

Forty  years'  practical  experience  enables   us  to  prepare 
Mixtures  for  every  description  of  soil. 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 

and  Clovers. 

For  HEAVY  SOILS        ,       Best  quality, 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS  !  28pVacr? 
For  LIGHT  SOILS       j   Carriage  Free. 
Cheaper  Mixtures,  10s.  to  25.1.  per  acre. 
Front  Count  Knutii  de  Knuthehboho,  Ckamhirlain  la  II. M.  the 

Kine  of  Denmark.— .S/M  »•■  <*7'- 
"The  ico  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seed  sent  me  list  Autumn 
were  good.     They  were  sown  this  spring,  and  came  up  well. 

Further  particulars  of  Suttons'  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 
AS  LIME. — Farmers   and  others  may  be  supplied 

"outh-Wcstern  Rail. 

*'nrks,  Nine  Kims,  S  W. 

OR  SALE,  a  large  quantity   of  good   FIBROUS 

LOAM,  at  5,.  per  load._ 


G 


F 


LOAM,  at  5*.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 
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TO      THE      TRADE. 

GRASS     SEEDS 

FOR     PERMANENT     PASTURES. 


BOLTON  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of 
large  purchasers  of  GRASS 
SEEDS  to  their  fine  stock 
of  NEW  SEEDS.  Having 
given  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  Trade, 
they  are  able  with  great 
confidence  to  recommend 
their  different  Mixtures  for 
the  following  p  urposes  : — 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 
MEADOW  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 
CEMETERIES 
SHADY  PLACES 
ROUGH  ENCLOSURES 
COVERS 
RAILWAY  BANKS 

Grass  Seeds  also  for  laying  down 
for  one  or  two  years. 


B.  &  Co.'s  stock  of  Grass 
Seeds  includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  the 

FESCUE 
POAS 

COCKSFOOT 
MEADOW  FOXTAIL 
OAT  GRASS 
BENT  GRASS 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL 
SWEET  VERNAL 
ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS 
PERENNIAL  ditto,  &c. 

All  of  which  can  be  supplied  separate, 
at  moderate  prices. 


BOLTON  &  CO., 

SEED   MERCHANTS, 

Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Established  1793 . 

KING'S 

HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 
Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT    from    the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


o  7 

o  7 

o  8 

o  8 

o  7 

o  7 


56  o 
56  o 
64  o 
64  o 
56  o 
56  o 

70  o 
40  o 


MANGEL  WTJRZEL.  pe/'^  "•.""J 
KING'SCHAMPION  ORANGE GLOBE.&co  9  70  o 
KING'S  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  Sc. 
KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE 
KINGS  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    .. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM    LONG   YELLOW 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 09 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE 06 

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI..  1  o 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 

from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  yd.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out. 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  prices. 
A  Silver  Cup  and  28  other  Prizes  will  be  given  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  King. 

Farm    Seed    Books,  with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    lrce    on 
application. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20s  and  upwards. 
Notice.— J.  K.'K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds — a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice — they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


A  New  Yellow-fleshed  Mangel. 


.11  TT.QfN 


D  E  N- TSVKK 


Invaluable  for  Feeding  Purposes. 

SUTTONS'     NEW     GOLDEN     TANKARD 
YELLOW-FLESHED    MANGEL,  to  which  was  awarded 
THE  HIGHLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

It w    ^4S^4     IP* 

<;  IB72.  on> 

As  the  best  new  or  improved  Root  of  1872. 
This  Manuel  was  sent  out  by  us  last  year  in  packages  bearing  our 
registered  Trade  Mark,  as  above,  and  protected  under  the  "  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act."  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  have  the  true  variety  to 
see  that  this  mark  accompanies  the  seed.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the 
deep  yellow  colour  oftbe  flesh,  whereas  other  varieties  invariably  cut 
white  inside,  whatever  the  outer  colour  may  be.  After  careful  com- 
parative analysis  by  Professor  Voelcker,  we  find  the  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  and  flesh-forming  substances  are  much  larger  in 
this  than  in  other  Mangels.  Price  i*.  gd.  per  lb.  Early  orders  are 
necessary  to  secure  a  supply. 

OTHER  VARIETIES.  Per  lb.     Per  cwt. 

Suttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel  (Improved)  ..     gd.  751. 

Suttons'  Berks  Prize  Yellow  Globe  do gd.  75$, 

Suttons'  Yellow  Intermediate  do.  gd.  755. 

Suttons'  Red  Intermediate  do od.  70s. 

Suttons*  Giant  Long  Yellow  do gd.  751. 

Suttons' Selected  Yellow  Globe  do od.  70s. 

Suttons' Selected  Orange  Globe  do &t.  70s. 

Stratton's  Red  Globe  do 8J.  70s. 

Ordinary  Long  Red         ) 

„        YellowGlobe  >    do 6a.  42s. 

,,         Long  Yellow   ) 
Suttons'  Champion  Swede,  the  best  Swede  in  Culti-  Per  bush. 

vation  od.  35s. 

For  further  particulars  of  SUTTONS' CHOICE  HOME-GROWN 
SEEDS  see  SUTTONS'  PRICE  CURRENT  for  April,  1873,  which 
is  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 
T.     ARCHER'S     "FRIGI      DO  MO." 

•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  a.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  tod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d,  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  lotf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  7a  inches  wide,  70 yards  long,  b%d.  to  &%d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  7a  inches  wide,  -]%d.  and 
g}id.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

Season,  1873.— No  Advance  In  Prices. 

READ'S  PATENT  GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS, 
and  SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c. ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Special  Notice.— See  that  the  Patentee's  Name  and  Address  are 
stamped  on  the  Royal  Arms  upon  all  instruments,  as  worthless 
imitations  are  frequently  offered  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  profit 
Intending  Purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Garden  Machines,  at  Regent  Circus. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  N«w  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  sizes, 
prices,  azc. 
35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Flower  PotsTFlower  Pots. 

F>  I  CHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
\j  near  Nottingham, 

begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &cv 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs:  and 
being  well  burnt,  arc,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  iheir  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire: — "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwelf,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fftte,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  aJso,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     I    "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
'ng  sizes  :- 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  t.  d. 

30  in. 

18  111. 

18  in. 

300 

700 
800 

20   ,, 

18  „ 

24  ,, 

400 

20   ,, 

30  ,i 

500 

g    0    0 

24    11 

24  11 

24  „ 

700 

1200 

24   11 

24  11 

30  .. 

850 

to  0   a 

24   ,1 

24  >■ 

36  „ 

I, ceo 

&" 

1,400 

20    0    0 

28   „ 

28  „ 

1,800 

25    0    0 

3»   11 

30  11 

72      „ 

2,600 

33    0    0 

36  „ 

36  ., 

96      „ 

4,500 

50    0    0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

108      „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  ,. 

48  „ 

144      II 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 


GEORGE'S         PATENT       CALORIGEN, 
For  WARMING  and  VENTILATING. 

Prices: — 
Coal  Calorigen,  ^6  6s.    I  Gas  Calorigen,  ^3  3s. 

Height,  36  ins.  ;  diameter,  21  do.      |  Height,  28  ins, ;  diameter,  14  do. 


A— the  interior  of  the  Room  ;  B— exterior  of  the  Building;  C— wall; 
D — the  Calorigen;  E — a  Cylinder;  F — pipes  communicating  to 
supply  air  for  combustion,  and  carry  oft  product;  G — pipe  for 
passage  of  Cold  Air  to  Calorigen;  H— outlet  for  ditto  after  being 
made  warm  ;  I — gas  burner  ;  J — door. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  Heat  given  off 
by  the  Gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

The  Coal  Stove  consumes  the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem 
being  the  average  cost. 

It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room,  Damp 
Buildings,  Shops,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions).  May  be 
inspected  at  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

J.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO., 
36,  Queen  Street,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C. 


Hand  Lights  for  the  Million. 

AWARDED    a    PRIZE    MEDAL,    BIRMINGHAM, 


GILBERTS  REGISTERED  HAND  LIGHTS 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  pleasing  everybody.  A  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  late  Birmingham  Show;  this  alone 
being  a  fact  which  has  no  precedent.  They  have  been  figured  and 
commented  upon  by  the  elite  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood;  and  are  further  honoured  with  the  patron- 
age of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Amateur  Gardeners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  selected  from  a  great  number  that 
have  been  received  :— "  Your  Lights  are  the  best  contrivances  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen."— A.  F.  Barron.  "I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Hand  Lights,  and  when  I  saw  your  name  attached  to  them 
purchased  at  once."— S.  Reynolds  Hole.  "I  am  pleased  you  got  a 
Medal  for  your  Lights."—  VV.  P.  Avhes.  "Your  Lights  answer  well, 
and  do  you  great  crcdit."-jAMhS  Smith,  Exion  Park  Gardens, 
Rutland.  "  I  have  got  one  of  your  Lights  and  intend  to  have  inr,rc 
when  the  Spring  work  begins.  I  tW .them  grand  things.  - 
A.  HENDERSON,  Thoresby  Gardens,  near  Ollerton,  Nulls. 
Price  45.  gd.  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  W.  J.  TILLETT,  Ironmonger  Street,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  where  all  orders  and  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 
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NEW        OR        RARE        PLANTS 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON 

Have  pleasure  in  stating  that  their  "List  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  for  1873"  has  just  been 
published,  and  that  they  will  gladly  forward  a  copy  free  o?i  application.  Amongst  many  Plants  of 
great  interest,  which  it  comprises,  the  follozving  may  be  specially  enumerated : — 

ONCIDIUM     TIGRINUM. 

This  magnificent  Orchid,  which  is  the  long  sought  "  Flor  de  Muertos  "  of  the  Mexicans,  has  at  last  been  discovered  by  our  Collector,  from  whom 
we  have  received  fine  plants  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  wild  state  it  usually  bears  from  10  or  15  to  50  flowers  on  branching  spikes,  2  to  4  feet 
long,  while  luxuriant  specimens  appear  sometimes  to  produce  100  or  more  flowers.  The  individual  blossoms  are  3  inches  across  ;  the  labellums  are 
pure  sulphur-yellow,  while  the  sepals  and  petals  appear  to  be  of  a  deep  yellow,  heavily  blotched  and  barred  with  rich  purplish  or  brownish  crimson. 
The  Collector  speaks  rapturously  of  the  beauty  of  a  spike  of  47  flowers  expanding  at  his  side  while  writing.  Judging  by  one  of  the  specimens 
received,  the  species  forms  doubly  compound  spikes  when  very  luxuriant.  The  blossoms  have  a  close  affinity  in  general  appearance  with  those  of 
Oncidium  splendidum,  and  exhale  a  delightful  perfume  like  that  of  Violets.         Price,  42.J.  to  31 5.?.  each. 


CATTLEYA    MENDELII. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  genus  ;  intermediate  in  general  appearance  between  Cattleya 
exoniensis  and  C.  Warneri.     Flowers  very  large.     Sepals  and  petals  white,  or  blush- 
lilac.     Lip  white  and  orange,  with  the  lower  portion  of  a  rich  magenta-crimson,  or  deep 
blood-red.     Imported  plants  vary  slightly  in  shades  of  colour.     Established  plants, 
Price,  42s.  to  \o$s.  each. 

CYPRIPEDIUM     IRAPEANTJM. 

A  beautiful  species,  received  from  our  Collector  in  Mexico,  and  for  which  a  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  us  at  the  Great  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  Birmingham  in  1872.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  with  some  scarlet  spots 
or  markings  on  the  base  of  the  labellum,  and  measure  4  inches  across.  The  plant 
is  found  on  cool  mountains,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  in  rich  vegetable  soil,  mixed 
with  stiff  loam  and  broken  limestone.  With  us  it  has  proved  of  free  growth, 
several  having  flowered  the  first  season  after  importation,  one  with  as  many  as 
seven  flowers  on  the  stem.     Deciduous. 

Price,  4.2s.  each  j    extra,  65s.  to  105^.  each. 

MESOSPINIDIUM    VULCANICUM. 

Charming  spikes,  9  to  18  inches  long,  of  clear  shaded  carmine  or  deep  rose  flowers. 
Blooms  profusely  in  winter,  and  of  easy  culture  amongst  cool-growing  Odontoglots. 
Allied  to  Odont.  roseum,  but  has  flowers  twice  or  thrice  the  size.     A  valuable  addition. 
Price,  42^.  to  105^.  each. 

0D0NT0GL0SSUM  INSLEAYI  LEOPARDINUM 

A  very  fine  high  coloured  variety,  with  heavily  spotted  (not  barred)  sepals  and 
petals.  Received  from  our  own  Collector,  and  said  by  Professor  Reichenbach 
to  be  a  highly  interesting  acquisition. 

Price,  i\s.  to  6y.  each. 


ONCIDIUM     BARKERI. 

A  rare  and  beautiful  Mexican  Oncidium,  closely  allied  to  O.  tigrinum,  and  still 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a  variety  of  that  species.  The  bulbs  are,  however,  so 
different  that  we  do  not  doubt  the  distinctness  of  the  two.  O.  Barken  has  rather  large 
showy  yellow  flowers,  blotched  in  the  sepals  and  petals  with  rich  brownish  crimson, 
and  forms  a  branching  spike.  Imported  plants  in  fine  condition. 
Price,  \2s.  to  1055-.  each. 

ONCIDIUM     MACRANTHUM. 

One  of  the  grandest  of  Orchids.     Flowers  each  3  to  4  inches  across,  borne  30  to  80  on 
a  spike  6  to  9  feet  long !   Sepals  olive-yellow  shading  to  clear  yellow.    Petals  bright  yellow. 
Lip  purple,  with  a  white  crest.     Prefers  a  cool  moist  temperature.     Established  plants, 
Price,  105^.  to  420J.  each. 

PILTJMNA      FRAGRANS. 

Large  snow-white  flowers,  with  orange  throat,   and  deliriously  fragrant,  borne 
three  to  rive  on  a  stem.     Of  easy  growth,  and  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Price,  42J.  to  io$s.  each. 

PTERIS      SERRULATA     APPLEBYANA. 
PTERIS    SERRULATA    GOEZIANA. 

The  entire  stock  of  these  two  elegant  varieties  was  purchased  by  us  from  Mr. 
Appleby,  of  Doncaster,  by  whom  they  had  been  received  direct  from  Madeira.  They 
were  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birming- 
ham, when  exhibited  by  B.  S.  Williams.  The  habit  of  growth  is  very  free,  with  many 
drooping  much  branched  fronds,  the  divisions  of  which  are  almost  thread-like,  and 
terminate  in  slender  tassel-like  ends.  For  hanging  baskets,  table  decoration,  or 
exhibition,  they  are  most  beautiful,  and  quite  unique. 

Price,   \os.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 


7.  b. 


&  SON  have  also  just  published  a  new  edition  of  their  "  Catalogue  of  Alpine  Plants  and  Hardy 
Perennials"  with  Descriptions  and  Cultural  Notes ;  zuhick  will  be  scut  post  free  for  6  stamps 
(gratis  to  purchasers).       It  contains  many  Novelties,  of  tuhich  the  following  are  a  selection  : — 


ADONIS    PYRENAICA. 

A  rare  and  fine  perennial  species,  sent  by  our  Collector  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
with  large  showy  deep  yellow  flowers  in  the  way  of  A.  vernalis,  but  with  'broader 
obovate  petals.  Price,  $s.  6d.  each. 

ARABIS    ANDROSACE. 

A  new  species  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  forming  very  dense  silky  tufts,  remarkably 
like  those  of  Androsace  villosa.    Flowers,  snow-white,  in  clusters. 
Price,  is.  6d.  eachj    15 J.  per  dozen. 

CALOCHORTUS    GUNNISONI. 

A  new  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  originally  sent  by  our  Collector  under  the 
name  of  "  C.  venustus."  It  has  white  flowers,  2  to  3  inches  across,  with  a  purple  band 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Price,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CALOCHORTUS    TJNIFLORUS  (Hook.) 

"BUTTERFLY    TULIP." 

A  lovely  little  Liliaceous  plant,  from  4  to  8  inches  high,    with  erect   blossoms, 

consisting  ofthree  delicate  pink  broad  petals,  and  narrow  short  sepals,  veined  externally 

with  pale  crimson.     Several  flowers  arise  from  one  bulb.     Leaves,   about  6  inches, 

lanceolate,  acute,  scarcely  one-third  of  an  inch  broad.     Elevated  regions  of  California. 

Price,  is.  6d.  each;    \$s.  per  dozen. 

DRABA    CILIATA. 

A  very  rare  Draba,  nearly  allied  to  the  following,  but  rather  more  compact,  and 
blooming,  perhaps,  still  more  profusely.  Corymbs  of  snow-white  flowers,  like 
miniatures  of  Arabis  albida.     III.  to  V. 

Price,  is.  6d.  each;    15J.  per  dozen. 

DRABA    GIGAS. 

A  new  free-growing  species,  forming  showy  compact  cushions  of  pure  white 
flowers  in  spring.     From  the  Eastern  Alps.     III.  to  V. 

Price,  is.  6d.  eachj    i$s.  per  dozen. 

ERYTHRONIUM    GIGANTEUM  (Lindl.) 

THE  GIGANTIC  DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLET. 
Think  of  a  Dog's-tooth  Violet  growing  9  to  18  inches  high,  and  bearing  3  to  to 
large  flowers  on  one  stalk,  and  a  fair  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  noble  species  !  Our 
Collector  states  that  it  forms  a  branching,  somewhat  confluent  spike  of  flowers,  usually 
of  a  creamy  white  shaded  with  delicate  pink  or  purple.  Others  are  quite  white  ;  and 
others  again  of  a  light  lemon-yellow.  In  some  districts  is  of  a  clear  ted  purpli-.  The 
blossoms  are  individually  3  inches  or  more  across,  and  very  handsome  ;  the  petals  being 
broad  and  well  expanded.  Foliage  blotched  and  marbled  with  purplish  brown.  II,, 
III.  and  IV.  Price,  y.  6d.  to  y.  each. 


CYCLOBOTHRA    PULCHELLA, 

THE     "GOLDEN    STAR    TULIP"    OF    CALIFORNIA. 
Numerous  pendent,  globular,  fringed,  deep  yellow  flowers,  forming  in  a  wild  state 
rather  dense  corymbs  on  stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  each. 

LEWISIA    REDIVIVA. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  as  well  as  most  beautiful,  of  the  Alpine 
Perennials  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  offer.  The  plant  reminds  of  a  very 
fleshy-leaved  Thrift,  forming  rosettes  of  leaves,  each  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  a  thick 
woody  branching  root-stock.  After  the  leaves  attain  their  full  growth  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  a  profusion  of  the  most  lovely  flowers  are  put  forth  from  each  crown  or 
centre,  which  almost  eclipse  the  whole  plant.  Each  blossom  is  3  to  4  inches  across, 
and  consists  of  8  to  12  shaded  pink  petals ;  the  centre  being  nearly  white,  and  the 
tips  rose-colour  :  the  whole  having  a  satiny  lustre  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  this  plant  is  its  great  tenacity  of  life.  The  first  example,  we 
believe,  which  reached  this  country  had  been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  then  pressed 
for  a  herbarium  specimen  for  nearly  two  years.  It  still  showed  signs  of  life,  and 
eventually  grew  and  flowered.  Its  thick  root  is  eaten  by  one  or  more  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  so  esteem  it  as  a  vegetable  that  it  bears  among  them  a  name  which 
signifies  "  The  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit."  This  interesting  plant  is  a  native  of  Oregon 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America,  from  whence  we  received  a  limited 
supply  of  healthy  roots  last  spring.  It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Portu- 
lacas  and  Calandrinias,  but  is  a  hardy  perennial.     V.  and  VI.     Flowering  plants, 

Price,  ys.  6d.  each. 
PINGUICULA    VALLISNERI^JFOLIA. 

A  most  interesting  acquisition  from  the  mountains  of  Spain.  Leaves  very  long 
{as  much,  in  some  of  the  plants  we  received,  as  9  inches  !),  narrow,  Strap-shaped  ana 
sub-erect.  Judging  by  the  remarkable  length  and  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  clustered 
"crowns"  {4  to  12  or  15),  we  feel  scarcely  a  doubt  that  our  Collector  has  un- 
consciously sent  us  the  finest  known  European  species.  The  flowers,  including  the 
straight  attenuated  obtuse  spur,  are  1  to  li  inches  long.  Colour  lilac-purple, 
should  this  plant  prove  to  be  "  P.  longfflora  "  (for  which  it  was  sent),  it  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  one.  That  plant  has  flowers  as  large  or  largcrthan  those  of  P.  grandi- 
flora,  and  of  a  soft  light  rosy-purple,  with  large  white  centre.  V.  and  VI . 
Price,  2S.  6d.  each. 

SAXIFRAGA    AQTJATICA. 

Large  rosettes  o(  broad,  lobed,  hairy  leaves,  like  thoscof  S.  gramilataon  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  erect  rigid  corymbose  racemes  of  white  flowers,  as  large  individually  or 
larger  than  those  of  S.  longifolia.     A  rare  species,  from  the  Pyrenees.     V.  and  VI. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  each. 


YORK— April  9,   1873. 
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GOOD  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  &c-— Good  Show  Dahlias,  3*.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 
ioo,  good  plants,  and  line  named  sorts.  Tansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  y.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100.  Bedding  do.,  101.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  6*.  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
rood  named  sorts,  3J.  per  dozen,  sos.  per  100.  Petunias,  line  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  41.  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
si.  od.  per  dozen,  tbs.  per  100.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is.  per  dozen, 
-;J.  per  100,  cheaper  by  1000. 

WILLIAM  CL1BRAN  and  SON,  Altrincham. 

Superb  Double  Hollyhocks. 

WILLIAM  C  HATER  has  a  splendid  lot  of 
BLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  with  colours  named,  in  fine 
healthy  roots,  equal  to  the  older  named  Flowers,  at  401.  to  gor.  per 
100.  Also  UN  BLOOM  ED  SEEDLINGS,  from  all  the  leading  sorts, 
that  will  throw  tine  spikes  this  year,  20*.  to  301.  per  100  ;  selected 
Seeds  from  finest  named  varieties,  in  collections,  41.  to  10s. ;  mixed 
packets,  is.  to  5s. 

WILLIAM  CHATER,  the  Nurseries,  Saffron  Walden. 

New  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  his  NEW 
CATALOGUE,  containing  Select  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Lists  of  Agricultural,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees. 
Miscellaneous  Plants,  Sweet  Violets,  &c,  is  now  published,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Slocks  of  Seeds  nave  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  best  possible  sources,  all  are  warranted  genuine,  and 
are  offered  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

RHODODENDRONS  (a  great  Bargain).— Fine 
Hybrids,  4,  5,  and  6  feet  high,  as  far  through,  are  offered  at 
two,  three,  and  four  guineas  per  dozen,  or  .£15,  £20,  and  £25  per  100. 
The  ground  is  required  lor  other  purposes,  or  they  could  not  be  given 
away  at  those  prices.  Any  one  wanting  a  bower  of  Rhododendrons 
should  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

PRIMULA  JAPOMCA  LILACIN.V— Seedlings  from  own  saved 
seeds,  strong,  in  60-pots,  fit  for  bedding  out,  30s.  per  dozen. 

SFlRvEA  PALMA  1  A —Strong,  in  60-pois.  tor  bedding,  iBr.  per 
dozen,  £s  per  100.    CHARLES  NuHLE,  K.igshot. 

PA  N  S  I  E  S.— Splendid  Collection,  Selling  off. 
Warranted  true  to  Name.  12  varieties,  3s.  3rf.,  post  free. 
DAISIES,  12  varieties,  is.  4^.,  post  free.  CARNATIONS 
(Double),  for  Borders.  12  varieties,  3s.  :  100  for  20s.,  package  free. 
Descriptive  LIST  of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &c,  post  free.  Also 
the  splendid  New  Golden  PANSY,  Cloth  of  Gold.  Nothing  in 
cultivation  equals  it  for  Show  or  Bedding.  4s.  3d.,  post  free. 
S.   SHEPPERSON,  F.orist  and  Seedsman,  Prospect  House,  Belper. 

FREDK.  GEE  begs  to  offer,  for  cash  with  orders, 
extra  strong  HOLLYHOCKS.  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, magnificent  plants,  from  the  most  superb  strains  in 
England,  5s.  per  dozen  ;  splendid  Double  Red  and  other  DAISIES,  51. 
per  100;  beautiful  mixed  sons  POLYANTHUS,  7s.  °d.  per  "o- 
Packages,  &&,  charged  cost  price. 

Fairfield  Nursery,  I  i„'gleswade,  Beds. 

JOHN  PERKINS  begs  to  inform  the  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  Trade,  and  others  who  have  for  many  years  lavoured 
him  with  their  custom,  that  he  has,  from  the  35th  of  March  inst., 
taken  his  Son,  John  Edward  Perkins,  into  a  PARTNERSHIP; 
and  that  the  businesses  of  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN, 
FLORISTS,  &c,  will  from  that  time  be  carried  on  by  JOHN 
PERKINS  and  SON,  Market  Square  and  Billing  Road,  Northampton, 
to  whom  orders  are  respectfully  solicited. — March,  1873. 

SPECIAL      OFFER      to      the      TRAD  E.— 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  £5  per  100. 

„  AMCENA  GRAN  I>I  FLORA,  60s.  per  1  CO. 

„  DOUBLE  SULPHUR,  im.  per  100. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  extra,  30s.  per  100. 
DAISIES,  finest  white,  4s.  per  10a 
SPIRAEA  JAPON  1CA.  extra  strong,  251.  per  IOO. 
PANSIES,  Bedding  varieties,  15s.  per  100. 
WILLIAM  RUSI I F ORTH,  Woodhouse  Hill  Nurseries,  Leeds. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    of    the    following    PLANTS  :— 
HOLLYHOCKS,  to  name,  fine  autumn  Plants. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII,  fine  plants. 

„  METALLICA. 

SEMPERVIVUM  MONTANUM. 

„                   CALIFORNICUM. 
„                 PUMILA,  GLAUCA.&c 
Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i£  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25  ;  100,000  for 
£\7  "»• 
SPRLCE  FIR,  \%  to  aleet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12  lor.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS-Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  thejr  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  ro  inches  long,  at  ios.  per 
icoo,  and  14  inches  at  12,1.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolwortb,  St  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  fast,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  Trees,  9  to  10  feet,  at  £<,  5s.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  at 
£7  10*-  per  doien. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

LANE  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
•  following  LIST  of  CONIFERS,  all  of  which  are  well 
grown.  Transplanted  specimens  at  very  moderate  prices,  as  the 
stock  of  them  is  very  extensive.  Smaller  sizes  can  be  supplied,  and 
other  varieties  as  per  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application.  Each.—/  1.  d. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII,  fine,  12  to  15  feet  ..         ..     10*.  bd.  to     1     1    o 

,,        MENZIESII,  12  to  refect 7s.  bd.  to    o  10    6 

„        MORINDA,  7  to  12  feet 5s.  to    o    7    6 

„        TAXIFOLIA,  8  to  iofeet 5*.  to    076 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  3  to  17  feet  ..  21s.  to    550 

CEDRUS  DEODARA.  12  feet  and  upwards      ..  21s.  to    5    5    o 

CRYPTOMERIA  ELEGANS,  3  to  4  feet  ..       7*.  6rf.  to    010    6 

CU  PRESS  US  LAWSONIANA.  8  to  10  feet      ..       7s.  td.  to    o  15    o 
Fine  specimens,  15  to  18  feet  in  circumference.     We  can  offer 

very  large  quantities,  6  to  8  feet  ..  ..  per  doien  18s.  to  1  10  o 
TUNIPERUs  HIBERNICA.veryhandsome,5to6ft.2s.6J.to  o  7  6 
LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS  (Thuja  gigantea),  5  to  9  feet, 

«.  to    o  ro    6 

PICEA  GRANDIS.ro  to  r5  feet 1 V.  to    1     1    o 

„        NOBILIS,6to8feet  215.  to    3    a    o 

NORDMANNIANA,6toii(eet         ..  21s.  to    330 

Extra  fine,  30  (eet  in  circumference 5     q    o 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,6toitfeet as.  6d.  to    o  10    6 

m        LARICI0.6  to  ro  feet        2s.  bd.  to    o    z    o 

RETINOSPORA  ERICOIDES,  2t03feet     -..       is.  6d.  to    036 
TAXUS  AUREA  (gold  striped),  2  to  3  feet        . .       2s.  bd.  to    o    7    6 
h  ji  Standards,  grafted  on  Irish  ..     ios.  (td.  to    1     1    o 

„        ELEGANTISSIMA  (silver  striped),  2  to  3  feet, 

2S.  6d.  to    o    7    6 

11  ),        Standards, grafted  on  Irish.,     ios.  6d.  to     1     1    o 

„         HIBERNICA  (Irish),  5  to  3  feet  ..       21.W.W    o    7    6 

THUJA  LOBBII  (gigantea),  6  to  9  feet  ..       2s.  6d.  to    076 

THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  6  to  10  feet     ..         ..       2s.  6d.  to    010    6 

„  DOLABRATA,  fine  specimens  ..       7s.6d.to    1     1    0 

WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  5  tog  feet    ..  v.  to    2  10    o 

RHODODENDRONS,  fine  named  varieties,  set  with  bloom 

~3?V.Ji. per  dozen  30s.  to    <    o    o 

PONTICUMS  and  SEEDLING  HYBRIDS,  per  10050s.  to    7  10    o 

An  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 

The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (Kile  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  71.  ;  per  1000  ,63    °    ° 

too  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  „  u  25    »  o  14    o 

100  „  „  So    »  jgi  to     »    o    0 

100  ,1  n  100    ,,  £*  to     6    o    0 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whiles  . .  5  o 
Williams'   superb   strain  of   PRIMULA, red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.,  2s.  bd.,  3s.  6(i.,  and    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  bd.  and    2    6 

Ncill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  bd.,  2s.  od.,  3s.  6a.,  and    S    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

is.  6d.,  2S.  61/.,  3s.  od.,  and    5     o 
Wiggins' prize  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN..  is,6d.,2S.  6d.,  and    3    6 

Ecktord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  1    0 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.] 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA  VARIEGATA,  new         16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALEll-pl.,new 10 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  compacta . ..         ..     10 

NEMOPHILA  ATOMARIA  UCULATA  ATRO  COZRULEA 

new     1    o 
POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain         ..        ..  is.  and    1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..        ..    is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLAN  UMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  l'ink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  bd.  and    2    6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA.  magnificent,  new         ..         . .    2s.  bd.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  (l.-pl,  bright  orange-yellow        ..         ..10 
Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,   Balsams,  Larkspurs,    Portulacas, 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLAUM  "LI— Choice  named  varieties,  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s,,  per  dozen. 
„  BRENCHLEYENMS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  ios.  od.  per  100. 
„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  16s.  per  100. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 

Maida  Vale,  London,  W,, 

Can  highly  recommend  the  following ; — 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
AURICULA,  finest  mixed,  from  a  choice  collection  . .  ..10 
BALSAM,  in  10  splendid    double  varieties,    from    the  finest 

English  collection 26 

,,     the  same  mixed  is.  and     1     6 

CYCLAMEN,   finest  mixed,  now   in   bloom  at  the   Nursery, 

is.,  is.  bd.,  &    2    6 
DELPHINIUM  nudicaule,  fine  scarlet  Delphinium         ,.         ..10 

GLOXINIA,  finest,  drooping  flowers 10 

„    finest,  erect 10 

,,     finest,  horozontalis,  new,  extra 16 

LOBELIA  pumila  grandillora,  carefully  saved  by  ourselves      ..     r     o 

LATHYRUS  odoratus,  Fairy  Queen 10 

„     odoratus,  Marquis  of  Lome  10 

MARIGOLD,  new  Roman  variety,  orange-yellow  ..         ..10 

MIGNONETTE  odorata  gigantea  pyramidalis 06 

,,    odorata  multiflora  compacta  06 

PRIMULA  sinensis  fimbriata  punctata  elegantissima     . .         ..36 
„     sinensis  fimbriata  erecta  superba  alba  violascens     . .         ..26 

,,     sinensis  fimbriata  lilacina  alba  marginata       36 

,,     sinensis  Kermcsina  plena 36 

,,     sinensis  alba  plena 36 

PETUNIA,  finest  single,  mixed  10 

,,     finest  double,  mixed 16 

SCHIZANTHUS  oculalus  pyramidalis         10 

ZINNIA  elegans  flore-pleno  alba  06 

IMPORTED  SEEDS,  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  STRAINS. 

ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered     ..         ..  12  vars.  3    o 

„  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered            . .         . .  8  ,,  20 

„    Globe  flowered           w  ,,  26 

„     Globe  flowered           6  ,,  16 

„     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 12  „  30 

,,     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 8  „  20 

„     Pyramidal  Bouquet 12  u  26 

„     Pyramidal  Bouquet 6  ,,  1     6 

„    Quilled  German         18  ,,  36 

,,    Quilled  German          12  „  26 

,,     Quilled  German          6  ,,  16 

,,  IrufTaut's  Paeony- flowered  Perfection  ..        ,.  18  ,,  40 

,,  Truflaut's  Paeony -flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  12  „  30 

,,  Truffaut's  Paeony- flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  8  ,,  20 

,,    Victoria,  large  flowered 12  ,,  36 

,,    Victoria,  large  flowered 6  1,  20 

STOCK,  dwarf  German  Ten-week 12  „  26 

,,    dwarf  German  Ten-week               8  ,,  16 

,,  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved ..         ..  10  ,,  30 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved ..         ..  6  ,,  20 

,,  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              . .         . .  12  „  36 

„  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              . .         . .  8  „  26 

„    earliest  autumnal  flowering           8  ,,  20 

,,    Tree,  Giant  Cape,  winter 4  „  a    o 

CATALOGUES    of   Vegetable,   Farm    and    Flower  Seeds,   gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


New  and  Genuine  Seeds— Carriage  Free. 

GEORGE  POULTON  will  forward,  post  free  upon 
application,  his  Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1873.  All  Seeds  warranted  New  and 
Genuine.     A  trial  solicited. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLI AMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


CALCEOLARIAS    (Herbaceous),   from  pots,   for  late 
blooming,  12  for  31. ;  25  for  5*, 
PELARGONIUMS.— Show  and    French,    good  named  sorts,  12 
varieties  for  45.  ;  25  varieties  for  7s.  bd. 

DAHLIA.— Pot  roots  of  Show,  Fancy,  and  Bedding;  12  good 
named  sorts  for  41.  ;  24  varieties  for  7s.  od. 

GERANIUMS.— Tricolor  and  Gold  shaded,  in  12  good  named,  for 
+r.  ;  or  24.  in  two  each,  7$.  ;  or  24  varieties  tor  $s.  ;  48,  in  two  each, 
lor  13s.  6a. ;  or  25s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS.— Zonal    and  Nosegay,  good  named,  12  varieties  for 
2S.  bd.  ;  25  varieties,  5s.  ;  50  varieties,  ios. ;  100,  in  two  of  each,  for  i8j. 
The  above  sent  free  by  post  in  nice  plants,  packed  so  as  to  arrive  in 
good  order. 

H.  and  R.  STIRZAKER,  Skerton    Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. 

A  BED  of  YELLOW  ROSES,  on   the  PEGGING  DOWN 
SYSTEM,  SURPASSES  all    EXPECTATION. 

THE  choicest  TEA  and  NOISETTE  YELLOW 
ROSES,  and  others  for  planting  out  or  growing  in  pots,  supplied 
in  strong  healthy  plants  in  any  quantity.  Sorts,  with  prices,  upon 
application. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE,  Munro    Nursery,    Sible    Hedingham, 
Essex. 


CLEMATIS   ROOTS,  strong,  for  Grafting,  35-.  6d.  per 
100,  or  30J.  per  1000. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA  (Libocedrus  decurrens),  i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store 

pots,  20T.  per  100,  or  150J.  per  1000. 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  4s.  per  100,  301.  per  icoo. 

„        INSIGNISt2-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  8s.  per  100,  70s.  per 
1000 ;  do. ,  6  to  9  inches,  in  store  pots,  10s.  per  100. 
PICEA  LASIOCARPA,  i-yr.  Seedlings,  in  store  pots,  125.  per  dozen, 


AYLESBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW  and 
FETE— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT 
will  be  held  at  Aylesbury,  on  THURSDAY,  June  26.  Upwards  o£ 
£100  will  be  given  in  Prizes,  including  a  Special  Prize  of  £5  5s.  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Fruit,  with  a  Second  Prize  of  £2  2s. ;  also  a  Special 
Prize  of  £5  5s.  for  the  b^st  Collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
with  a    becond   Prize  of   £2    2s.      For    information    and    Schedules 

ap?Iyil°k         a     -i  RICHARD  MAYNE,  Secretary. 

Aylesbury,  April  2. * 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  of  SPRING  FLOWERS  will 
take  place  in  the  Gardens,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  23  Tickets  to 
be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only,  by  Orders  lrom  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  price  21.  bd.  each.    Gates  open  at  a  o'clock.     Band  of  the 


Royal  Horse  Guards  2.30  to  5.30. 
"""TONS, 


SUMMER     EXH1BIT1 


WEDNESDAYS  and  THURS- 
DAYS, May  14,  15;  June  11,  12.  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  and 
EVENING  FETE,  WEDNESDAY,  July  9- 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1S73. 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
...        „      ...     .     .,     „(  Royal    Botanic   (Second    Exhibition  of 

WEDNESDAY,    April     J3  \       ^         Fl0WClj)-2  P.M. 

„  f  Royal    Horticultural    ol    Ireland   (Spring 

Thursday,         -    24  [     Exhibition). 


THE  increased  interest  taken  in  the  culture  of 
ORCHIDS  since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan 
of  cool  treatment,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  immense  importations  which 
continue  to  find  their  way  to  this  country,  and  to 
be  dispersed  by  means  of  auction  sales  and  other- 
wise. Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  race 
of  plants  so  rich  in  all  that  is  necessary  to 
throw  the  charms  of  grace  and  beauty  over  a 
flower,  should  meet  with  an  increase  of  popular 
favour,  when  it  came  to  be  demonstrated  by 
general  success,  that  they  were  neither  so  difficult 
to  grow,  nor  so  costly  to  keep,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, and  when  it  was  further  discovered  that 
in  the  more  temperate  climate,  which  is  found  to 
be  most  conducive  to  their  health,  they  prove 
infinitely  more  enjoyable  to  those  who  indulge 
in  their  cultivation,  than  when  they  were  grown 
in  excessive  heat. 

There  is  one  peculiar  value  attaching  to  a 
large  section  of  these  cool-house  Orchids,  and 
that  is  their  furnishing  a  supply  of  flowers 
throughout  the  dreary  winter  period.  This  alone 
makes  them  exceedingly  valuable  objects  for 
general  cultivation,  a  fact  which  has  been  so 
far  appreciated  that  an  Orchid-house,  small  or 
large,  may  now  be  found  in  most  gardens  of  any 
pretensions. 

One  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  simplicity 
of  Orchid  culture  was  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of 
Broomfield,  Essex,  whose  success  in  the  growth 
of  certain  popular  Orchids  in  a  common  vinery, 
in  company  with  a  good  crop  of  Grapes,  was 
adverted  to,  long  since,  in  our  columns  (p.  533, 
1864) ;  and  Mr.  WARNER  has  subsequently 
on  various  occasions  reverted  to  the  subject. 
We  have  now  to  thank  him  for  some  very  forcible 
hints  as  to  "  what  to  avoid"  in  the  management  of 
these  fascinating  plants,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  instructions  HOWXO  Kill  Orchids,  to  which 
we  especially  invite  the  attention  of  inexperienced 
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growers.  Mr.  Warner  suggests  that  as  a 
good  deal  of  information  has  latterly  been  given 
in  our  columns  as  to  the  proper  management  of 
these  plants  generally—not  exclusively  the  cool 
section — it  may  serve  more  thoroughly  to  im- 
press these  lessons  on  those  who  most  need  to 
profit  by  them,  if  they  would  look  for  a  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Hence  this  state- 
ment of  a  few  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  bring  about  speedy  destruction,  without 
having  recourse  to  anything  like  violent  means : — 

"  I.  Treat  them  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that 
which  is  found  suitable  to  all  other  plants.  Thus,  for 
example-  - 

1.  Keep  them  always  growing. 

2.  Keep  them  always  in  great  heat. 

3.  Keep  them  always  saturated  with  moisture. 

4.  Keep  the  young  shoots  always  wet. 

5.  Keep   them   always  hotter  by  night   than    by 

day. 

"II.  Knock  out  as  many  leading  buds  as  possible, 
when  potting  or  blocking. 

"  III.  Let  thrips,  scale,  and  aphis  suck  out  their  juices, 
and  eat  their  leaves. 

"IV.  Let  woodlice,  cockroaches,  and  other  vermin  eat 
away  their  roots. 

"V.  Be  careful  to  place  any  especially  fine  and  strong 
plant  where  it  will  have  frequent  drippings  of  ice-cold  water 
from  the  roof.  Should  it  live  under  this  regime,  crack  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  let  it  have  a  constant  drip  of  cold 
water  falling  on,  or  a  current  of  cold  air  blowing 
over  it." 

If  these  instructions,  adds  Mr.  Warner,  are 
carefully  followed,  with  the  additions  which  will 
occur  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  importers  of 
Orchids  will  doubtless  be  tempted  to  raise  a 
testimonial  to  the  most  successful  Orchid  killer. 
The  practical  application  of  the  subject  must  be 
patent  to  all. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find  on  Wednesday  last 

that  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  of  the  usual  satisfac- 
tory condition,  horticulturally  speaking,  and  that  the 
Committees  carried  on  their  work  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  the  Society.  At  the 
general  meeting  a  statement  was  made  as  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1 S5 1 ,  which  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumslances,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  It  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the 
Society  will  ever  be  able  to  justify  its  name,  or  carry 
on  satisfactorily  the  objects  for  which  it  was  incor- 
porated, till  the  partnership  between  the  two  bodies  be 
dissolved.  It  is  not  fair  to  be  critical  at  the  first  meeting 
under  the  new  rigimey  but  we  may  suggest  that  more  life 
must  be  infused  into  the  general  meeting,  and  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  Society  as  a  horticultural  institution.  The  tone 
must  be  given  by  the  horticulturists,  else  the  meetings 
will  become  mere  decorative  affairs,  such  as  any  floral 
furnisher  could  provide  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  understand  that  a  course  of  six  demonstra- 
tions on  Medical  Botany,  illustrated  by  fresh  speci- 
mens, will,  as  in  former  years,  be  given  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
F.L.  S.,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  June,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  and  terminating  on  the  21st.  The 
lectures  will  commence  at  4  p.m. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  from  the  pen  of 

Dr.  Herrmann  Muller,  of  Lippstadt,  in  which,  fol- 
lowing the  path  opened  out  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
classical  researches  on  Orchids  and  Primroses,  the 
author  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  fertilisation  of 
plants  through  the  agency  of  insects,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  studies  under  the  title  of  Die  Bejruchtung 
der  Blumen  durch  Inseklen,  und  die  Gegcnsritigen 
Anpassungcn  Bcider. 

We  lately  received  from  Mr.  C.  Strick- 
land some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  two  Exotic 
Fungi,  which  have  occurred  on  blocks  in  an  Orchid- 
house  at  Ilildenley,  near  Malton.  The  one  from  Japan 
is  Schizophyllum  commune,  which  is  not  uncommon  on 
imported  wood,  and  which  occurs  sometimes  even  in 
the  open  air  ;  the  other,  from  South  America,  is  a  very 
beautiful  form  ot  Favolus  brasiliensis,  differing  from 
indigenous  specimens  in  being  of  a  dead  white  colour,  the 
margin  only  being  slightly  coloured,  and  in  being  so 
thin  as  to  show  the  elevation  of  the  subjacent  spores— a 
character  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Favolus  cucullatus, 
but  which  also  appears  rarely  in  exotic  specimens  of 
the  species  before  us.  A  very  remarkable  condition, 
however,  exists  in  two  out  of  the  three  specimens 
which  we  have  received.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
Polyporoid  Fungi  the  wall  of  the  pores  consists  of  a 
double  membrane,  so  closely  adhering  to  each  other  in 
most  cases  as  not  to  be  very  readily  discerned.  In 
Boletus,  indeed,  the  membranes  are  easily  separated, 
as  they  are  in  Papillus  involutus  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  general.  In  the  Favolus  before  us  the  two 
membranes  are  perfectly  detached  at  the  edge,  as  in  the 
genus  Trogia,  and  each  is  beautifully  toothed.  The 
Favolus  is  so  striking  that  it  would  be  considered  an 
acquisition  anywhere,  and  it  might  be  worth  considera- 


tion whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  introduce  to 
our  stovessome  of  the  more  interesting  Fungi — as  species 
of  Lentinus,  for  instance — by  sending  over  blocks  of 
wood  which  are  impregnated  with  the  mycelium,  or 
whether  in  some  cases  the  spawn  itself  might  not  be 
transmitted.  Most  of  the  Fungi  of  our  stoves,  as 
Agaricus  ceprestipes,  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  several 
interesting  exotic  forms  have  lately  been  noticed  in 
Grevillea  and  elsewhere.  The  curious  Aseroe  rubra 
once  appeared  accidentally  in  a  stove,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  other  equally  beautiful  and  interesting 
forms  might  not  be  introduced  by  means  of  the 
mycelium.  M.  y.  B. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.   R.  Warner,  one 

of  the  newly  elected  councillors  of  the  Royal  Hort: 
cultural  Society,  has  been  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 
at  Vienna.  Mr.  Warner  is  so  well  known  for  his 
spirited  efforts  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  British 
horticulture  at  the  principal  international  contests  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  that  this  appointment 
is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The    following  are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  April  12  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  29.7  inches.  By  about  noon  of 
the  following  day  the  values  had  decreased  to  29.6 
inches,  but  rose  again,  and  attained  a  maximum  (about 
30.3  inches)  by  the  evening  of  the  9th;  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week  high  readings  were  generally 
recorded,  and  the  mean  daily  values  were  in  excess  of 
the  average.  The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air 
averaged  about  51 4°  ;  the  nights  were  cold, 
the  minimum  values  averaging  about  360.  The 
ranges  of  temperature  were  not  very  large,  varying 
from  200  on  the  10th  to  8°  on  the  12th.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  were  all  in  defect  of  the 
average,  their  respective  departures  being  as  follows : — 
6th,  3°.8  ;  7th,  4°.4  ;  Sth,  2°.7  ;  9th,  4°.6  ;  loth,  3°.3  ; 
nth,  30. 8  ;  12th,  2°.4-  These  low  temperatures  were 
due  to  the  cold  north-easterly  wind  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  week.  The  pressures  were  continuous 
but  not  very  heavy.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
week  the  sky  was  generally  cloudy,  but  on  the  9th  and 
10th  at  times,  especially  at  night,  it  was  quite  cloudless 
and  the  weather  brilliantly  fine.  On  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8lh  heavy  showers  of  rain  fell,  accompanied  at  times 
by  hail ;  the  amount  measured  was,  however,  but  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  On  the  9th  and  ioth, 
a  thermometer  placed  in  the  suns  rays  recorded  IoS£° 
and  1050  respectively;  at  night  the  values  recorded  by 
the  radiative  thermometer  on  the  grass  was  29^°  and 
2S40  on  the  above  mentioned  dates. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  56|°  at  Blackheath  to  49?  at  Norwich,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  534°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  380  at 
Leeds  to  29^°  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average 
being  34^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  190.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  53^°  at  Manchester,  and  47^°  at 
Norwich,  with  a  general  average  of  $o^°.  The  mean 
low  night  temperatures  ranged  from  394°  at  Birming- 
ham to  320  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average  value 
of  370  nearly.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature 
was  1340,  varying  from  20$°  at  Portsmouth  to  9|°  at 
Birmingham.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
42.1",  the  highest  being  at  Manchester  and  Leeds,  434°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Norwich,  403°.  Rain  fell  on  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week  at  most  places,  but  to  small 
amounts  ;  at  Norwich  half  an  inch  was  measured,  and 
at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and 
Hull,  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  At  Liverpool 
no  rain  fell,  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being  a 
quarterof  an  inch  nearly.  Hail  and  occasional  thunder- 
storms were  experienced  at  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
Bradford,  and  Hull,  on  April  6.  The  weather  during 
the  week  has  been  dull  and  overcast  throughout,  with 
cold  winds. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
66°  at  Paisley  to  53!"  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  lowest 
temperatures  from  3$°  at  Greenock  to  310  at  Perth, 
their  averages  being  59J0  and  350  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  45^°,  the  highest 
being  at  Greenock,  470,  and  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen, 
440.  Rain  fell  at  Aberdeen  to  the  amount  of  half  an 
inch  nearly,  but  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Greenock, 
Paisley,  and  Perth  no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  six-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

We  have  to   announce  that  Professor  Dyer 

will  commence  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Aspects 
OF  Vegetation,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  Friday,  April  25th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  lectures  will 
be  continued  every  Friday  at  the  same  hour. 

One  of  the  latest    Fashions    in    Physic — 

though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  recognised  by  the 
Faculty — is  the  use,  by  the  Belgians,  of  the  Plec- 
tranthus  fruticosus  in  rheumatism.  All  that  is 
required,  it  seems,  is  to  grow  the  plant  in  the  room 
inhabited  by  the  sufferer.  As  the  plant  is  so  very  com- 
monly grown  in  cottage  windows  in  England  under  the 
name  of  the  Nettle  Geranium  {being  neither  a  Nettle 
nor  a  Geranium),  it  might  have  been  thought  that  its  I 


virtues,  if  it  has  any,  would  long  since  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  and  that  rheumatism  would  be  non- 
existent in  English  cottages  enlivened  by  this  plant. 
We  are  sceptical  on  the  point,  but  really  have  no  defi- 
nite reasons  for  our  unbelief. 

■ — —  Miss  S.  Dawson,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kitchener  in  the  y our nal  of  Botany,  calls  attention 
to  the  object  of  the  contraction  of  the  stamens  in 
Gesneracere.  As  we  all  know,  the  anthers  of  these 
plants  when  the  flower  first  opens  are  nearly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  flower-tube,  and  at  this  time  the  stigma- 
lobes  are  pressed  together.  By-and-bye  the  filaments 
contract  and  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  anthers  are 
drawn  down  to  the  base  of  the  tube  out  of  the  way  of 
the  stigma,  the  lobes  of  which  now  separate.  This 
is  another  contrivance  to  prevent  the  fertilisation  of 
the  flower  by  its  own  pollen. 

Some  time  ago  (1S72,  p.  2S7)  we  gave  a  figure 

of  Trichomanes  reniforme,  from  a  drawing  by 
"  F.  W.  B.,"  which  in  a  subsequent  number  (p.  430) 
"G."  suggested  was  a  "freak  of  imagination."  We 
have  the  specimen  before  us  from  which  the  drawing 
was  made,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  figure  ;  the  difference  being  that  some 
of  the  involucres  represented  as  perfectly  formed  in  the 
figure  are  in  the  specimen  but  partially  developed.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  freak  of  Nature,  the  natural  position  for 
the  involucres  being  at  the  margin  of  the  frond.  Here, 
however,  they  are  an  outgrowth  from  the  veins  towards 
the  base  of  the  fronds,  and  though  we  do  not  discover 
any  spore-cases  or  receptacles,  yet  the  growths  referred 
to  have  so  entirely  the  appearance  of  being  true 
involucres  that  it  requires  the  closest  scrutiny  to  detect 
their  abnormal  character. 

-  The  Movements  in  the  lobes  of  the  Stigma 
of  the  common  Musk  Plant,  Mimulus  moschatus, 
have  been  long  observed,  but  their  exact  purport  and 
their  relation  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  through 
the  agency  of  insects  has,  so  far  as  we  remember,  not 
been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Kitchener,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  yournal  of  Botany,  has  a  note  on  the 
subject,  detailing  the  periods  at  which  the  anthers  of 
the  long  and  short  stamens  respectively  open,  and  at 
which  the  stigmatic  lobes  are  expanded.  It  appears 
from  these  remarks  that  the  floral  arrangements  are 
such  as  to  prevent,  or  render  highly  improbable,  the 
fertilisation  of  the  flower  by  its  own  pollen.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  stigma,  as  manifested  by  the  closure 
of  its  lobes  when  touched,  serves  also  to  prevent  the 
stigma  from  being  impregnated  by  any  pollen  from  its 
associate  anthers,  and  which  an  insect  in  retiring  from 
the  flower  would  be  likely  to  deposit  upon  it. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Exhi- 
bition of  Roses  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  South  Kensington,  from  the  3d  to  the 
ioth  of  May  inclusive. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 

t.  5996,  is  a  figure  of  Pelargonium  oblongatum. 
The  plant  is  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  remarkable 
for  its  thick,  erect,  fleshy  root-stock,  which  stands  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  has  the  property  of 
throwing  off  thick  layers  of  the  outer  bark  from  the 
upper  part.  From  a  correspondent  in  Namaqualand 
we  learn  that  this  root-stock  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
food,  when  the  plant  is  in  early  bloom.  It  is  eaten 
either  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled,  and  is  said  to  be  deli- 
cious in  its  boiled  state.  The  plant  was  discovered  by 
Burchell  in  1S14,  and  grows  in  dry,  rocky  districts. 
Its  leaves  appear  about  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  its  flowers  in  November  or  December.  It  is  known 
to  the  natives  as  Haikee,  to  the  Dutch  as  Schimmelkyki, 
and  to  the  English  as  Yellow  Geranium. 

We  take  from  a  recent  number  of  the  yournal 

of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  relating  to  the  use  of  Artificial 
Manures.  Dr.  Jeannel  took  two  plants  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  two  of  an  Agave  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  degree  of  luxuriance.  One  plant  of  each  was 
placed  in  ordinary  soil,  the  other  in  sand.  Water  was 
supplied  to  each,  and,  in  addition,  a  dose  of  mineral 
manure  was  afforded  to  the  plants  in  the  sand,  care 
being  taken,  by  means  of  saucers,  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  soluble  salts.  After  six  months,  the  Pelargonium  in 
the  manured  sand  was  four  times  as  vigorous  as  that  in 
the  soil.  Similar  results  occurred  with  the  Agave. 
When  the  two  plants  were  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  with 
or  without  manure,  the  effects  were  simibr.  The 
manure  used  contained  the  following  ingredients  per 
thousand  parts  :  — 


Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash    ..     _     •■ 
Uiphosphatc  of  ammonia  .. 

Hydrochloratc  ofmnmoriia 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  iron 


400 

250 
200 
50 

Go 

4°  ! 


Four  grammes  (about  a  drachm)  of  the  pulverised  and 
mixed  salts  were  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
administered  to  the  plants  weekly.  In  using  solutions 
of  mineral  manures  for  various  plants  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  requirements  of  each  species  are 
somewhat  different.    Dr.  Jeannel  writes  as  if  he  were 
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unaware  of  the  many  experiments  in  "water  culture" 
made  in  Germany. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  South  African 

paper:— "The  fruit  this  year,  Grapes  excepted,  is 
very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Teaches,  are  daily  exposed  in  the  market, 
which  would  put  Covent  Garden  to  the  blush.  The 
Grapes  have  been  in  great  part  injured  by  the  intense 
heat  which  prevailed  while  they  were  ripening  ;  they 
were  literally  burnt  in  many  localities." 


A  testimonial  from  those  who  have  for  many 

years  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Mr.  Henry  Steward),  and, 
like  him,  take  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  horticultural 
and  floral  pursuits,  is  to  be  presented  to  him  on  June  iS, 
the  first  day  of  the  great  York  floral  gala.     No  sub- 


Plant,  allied  to  the  Nettles  (Laportea  canadensis). 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  capable  of  enduring  the 
climate  of  Central  Germany.  Further  experiments 
are  needed  ere  the  commercial  value  of  the  plant  can 
be  determined. 

M.  Oberdieck,  in  the  lllustrirte  Mottatshefte 

fur  Obst  und  Weinbau,  contends  that  the  Pear  does 
best  on  a  moist  soil,  or  at  least  most  of  the  varieties. 


The    Registrar- General    gives    the    following 

statement  of  the  Area  of  the  Public  Parks  in  and 
about  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department:  —  St.  James'  Park,  58.5  acres;  the 
Green  Park,  60.3  acres  ;  Hyde  Park,  3S6  acres  ;  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  245.5  acres;  the  Regent's  Park,  406.2 
acres;  Victoria  Park,  223. S  acres;  Southwark  Park, 
63   acres;    Kennington   Park,    19.7   acres;    Battersea 

scription  is'to  exceed  K*.  Post  Office  orders  or  stamps  ,  Park,    199-4  acres;    Greenwich    Park,    190.4    acres. 

should   be  sent  direct  to  John    Wilson,  Esq.,    13,  I  These  ten  parks,  together  containing  1S52.S  acres,  are 

New      Street,      A"ork. 

Mr.   Steward  is  well 

known     as    a    leading 

exhibitor     of     Tulips, 

Auriculas,        Picotees, 

and  Pelargoniums,  and 

is   so   highly  esteemed 

by  the  "  craft"  that  it 

has  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  commemorate 

his  year  of  office  in  the 

manner  above  men- 
tioned. 

A  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  Dar- 
jeeling  under  date  of 
February  10,  says  : — 
"  We  have  had  no  cold 
weather  as  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  on  which  day 
there  was  a  very  severe 
frost  The  leaves  all 
round  my  house  were 
beautifully  festooned 
with  icicles  7  and  8  in. 
long,  and  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden  covered 
with  frost  and  icicles 
hanging  from  their 
leaves,  but  since  then 
the  weather  has  be- 
come exceedingly  warm. 
My  Peach  trees  are  out 
in  blossom,  and  all  the 
trees  are  starting  their 
young  leaves." 

M.  Hoffmann, 

in  a  recent  number  ofc 
the  Botanische  Zeilitngt 
gives  independent  con- 
firmation of  the  state- 
ment made  by  M.  Car- 
ri&re,  and  much  criti- 
cised at  the  time,  that 
he  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  Trans- 
formation of  the  dry 
slender  root  of  the  Wild 
Radish  (Raphanus  Ra- 
phanistrum)  into  the 
fleshy  succulent  root 
of  the  Cultivated 
Form,  so  much  prized 
on  our  tables  (R.  sa- 
tivus).  Not  only  do 
the  roots  of  the  two 
plants  vary  but  also  the 
seed-pods,  the  colour  of 
the  flower,  &C  Never- 
theless M.  Hoffmann 
found  some  pods  of  in- 
termediate character  on 

one  and  the  same  plant  of  R.  sativus,  and  on  another 
occasion  he  found  on  the  same  plant  of  R.  Raphan- 
istrum  pods  of  R.  sativus  as  well  as  pods  of  a  shape 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  seed-vessels  of  the 
two  reputed  species.  Hybridisation  by  means  of  bees 
was  of  course  suspected,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  reasons 
why  this  cross  fertilisation  should  not  have  occurred. 

The  prize  list  of  the  Leeds  Horticultural 

Society,  just  published,  bears  ample  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  horticulture  that  obtains  in  our 
manufacturing  towns.  This  is  the  tenth  prize  schedule 
published  by  the  Society,  and  it  holds  but  one  show  in 
the  year,  and  that  always  early  in  June.  About  /500 
is  offered  this  year  in  prizes,  in  a  list  extending  to  about 
70  classes.  These  are  encouraging  prizes,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  keen  competitors  together  and  a  good 
show. 

M.  Roezl,  to  whom  our  gardens  owe  so  many 

ornamental  plants,  has  recently  imported  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  into  Germany  a  new  Textile 
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all  within  the  registration  division  designated  "  London," 
which  comprises  7S,oSo  acres,  including  271S  acres  of 
the  Thames.  Beyond  these  limits,  but  still  within  the 
district  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  there  is  also 
Richmond  Park,  with  2015.5  acres;  Kew  Gardens, 
&c,  with  322.8  acres;  Old  Deer  Park,  with  357.2 
acres  ;  Bushey  Park,  993.9  acres  ;  and  Hampton  Court 
Park,  576.7  acres.  These  last  five  parks  contain 
together  4266. 1  acres,  which,  added  to  the  area  of  the 
ten  parks  first  above-named,  make  a  total  of6llS.9 
acres  of  public  parks  in  or  about  London. 

With  reference  to  our  criticism  of  the  schedule 

for  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in 
May  next,  Mr.  McKenzie  writes  to  say  that  he 
intended  the  class  for  10  Agaves  to  be  "open,"  the 
error  having  crept  into  the  schedule  by  an  oversight. 

The  following  Succulents  are  now  in  flower 

in  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock's  collection,  at  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith  : — Haworthia  retusa,  quadrata,  tur- 
gida,  tortuosa ;  Gasteria  conspurcata,  longifolia,  pul- 


chra,  nitida,  sulcata,  pethamensis,  trigona,  brachy- 
phylla,  formosa,  subnigricans  ;  Aloe  variegata, 
umbellata,  suprakevis,  arborescens,  ciliaris,  humilis, 
echinata,  suberecta,  incurva. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Antiquary  wishes  to 

know  who  planted  the  two  celebrated  FlG  Trees  in 
the  Lambeth  Palace  Gardens,  and  how  old  they 
are  ?  Something  more  satisfactory  than  mere  tradition 
is  wanted,  if  possible. 

One  of  the  best  Window  Plants,  capable, 

as  it  appears,  of  resisting  almost  any  hardships  to 
which  plants  in  such  circumstances  are  subjected,  is 
the  Aspidistra  lurida.  This  plant  and  its  variegated 
variety  is  grown  largely  in  France  and  Belgium  in 
windows,  corridors,  &c,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  more  often  employed  here  for  like  purposes. 

On  February  7,   1S72,  the  Hon.  Marshall 

P.  Wilder  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  members  of 

the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  a 
report  of  which  we  find 
the  following  :  —  *(  I 
would  rather  be  the 
man  who  shall  originate 
a  luscious  fruit  suited 
to  cultivation  through- 
out our  land,  of  which 
successive  generations 
shall  partake  long  after 
I  shall  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth,  than  I 
would  wear  the  crown  of 
the  proudest  conqueror 
who  has  ever  triumphed 
over  his  fellow-men." 

Last   year  the 

United  States'  Congress 
set  apart  the  region  about 
the  head-waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  as  a 
national  park ;  and  we 
gather  from  a  statement 
made  in  one  of  the  New 
York  papers    that   the 
superintendent,         Mr. 
Langford,  has  issued 
his  first  annual  report. 
It  appears  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Yellowstone 
region  remains  yet  to  be 
explored.       Access    is 
gained  to  the  park  from 
the  territory  of  Mon- 
tana, for  although  a  por- 
tion  of   the    region   is 
included     within     the 
limits  of  Wyoming,    a 
perpendicular    wall    of 
basalt,  in  some  places 
5000  feet  high,  forms  a 
barrier    which    renders 
all     access     from     the 
direction   of  Wyoming 
impossible.    At  present 
visitors  are  compelled  to 
enter   the   Yellowstone 
region    on    horseback, 
and  over  wild  and  diffi- 
cult bridle-paths.    Car- 
riage-roads,    however, 
can      be      constructed 
without  much  difficulty, 
and   there    are   no   in- 
superable  obstacles    in 
the  way  of  building  a 
railway  by  which   the 
park  may  be  rendered 
still  more  easily  acces- 
sible:   The  wonders  of 
the     Yellowstone      in- 
clude geysers,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  geysers  of  Iceland  are  insignifi- 
cant ;  hot  springs,  vapour  springs,  mud  springs,  and 
mud  volcanoes  ;  falls  of  350  feet  in  height ;  canons  of 
5000  feet   in  depth ;  streams  so  thickly  impregnated 
with  lime  that  they  cover  whatever   may  be  exposed 
for  a  few  days  to  their  action  with  a  thick  coating  of 
crystallised  lime  ;  and  mountain  and  rock  scenery  of 
the  most  imposing  character.     In  the  yet  unexplored 
region  of  the  park  other  marvels  may  be  discovered, 
for  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  freaks  which  Nature,  aided 
by  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and 
of  steam  at  incalculably  high  pressure,  has  played  and 
continues  to  play  in  this  wonderful  region. 


PROFESSOR  KARL  KOCH. 
Karl  Koch  was  born  in  Weimar,  June  6,  1S09. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
Goethe  when  still  young,  and  from  him  received  a  great 
bias  to  the  study  of  botany.  It  was  Goethe,  too,  who 
encouraged  him  in  his  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
and  who  was  the  cause  of  his  journey  to  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin  of  our  fruit  trees.     He 
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studied  medicine  and  natural  history  in  Jena  and 
Wurzburg  from  1S29  to  1S33,  and  became  private  tutor 
(decent)  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  1834.  In  1S36 
he  made  his  first  journey  to  the  East,  passing  through 
St.  Petersburg,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Jena  two 
years  later,  owing  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  the  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat  from  which 
he  suffered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat.  In  1S43  he 
set  out  for  the  second  time  by  way  of  Constantinople, 
and  commenced  his  return  journey  in  the  autumn 
of  1S44. 

In  the  meantime,  having  received  a  professorship,  he 
changed  his  place  of  abode  from  Jena  to  Berlin,  where, 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  material  and  informa- 
tion at  his  disposal,  he  would  be  able  more  thoroughly 
to  work  out  the  results  of  his  journeys.  In  185 1  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Prussian  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Horticulture,  which  position  he  still  retains. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  private  tutor  in 
the  University.  A  few  years  later  followed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  professor's  chair,  not  only  at  the  University, 
but  also  at  the  Agricultural  Academy.  At  present  he 
is  occupied  in  working  for  the  great  dendrological 
garden  soon  to  be  established,  and  of  which  we  gave  a 
short  account  and  a  plan  at  p.  1130,  1S71.  The  town 
of  Berlin  has  already  notified  that  it  is  prepared 
to  present  So  acres  of  ground  close  to  the  Silesian 
Gate  for  this  purpose,  provided  the  Government  under- 
take to  pay  for  the  laying  out  of  the  same,  as  well  as  to 
support  it  afterwards.  In  this  garden  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  described  in  Professor  Koch's  Dendrology  are  to 
be  cultivated  ;  and,  in  connection  with  it,  it  is 
intended  to  lay  out  a  large  park  of  about  380  acres, 
which  shall  belong  to  the  town. 

Professor  Koch  is  a  constant  attendant  at  all  the 
great  International  Exhibitions,  and  from  his  great 
opportunities,  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  garden 
plants  and  of  fruits  rarely  equalled.  His  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  botany  and  horticulture  are  very 
numerous.  In  addition  to  various!  monographs  and 
essays  published  in  the  journal  edited  by  him,  Dr. 
Koch  is  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  the  trees  culti- 
vated in  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared.  One  more 
part  is  required  to  complete  the  work  in  question. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Brassia  chlorops,  Endr.  et  Rchb.f. 

Pseudobulbis  oblongis  ancipitibus,  utrinque  subcarinatis  ;  foliis 
stipantibus  articulatis  terminalibus  legitime  scssilibus  cuneato- 
ligulatis  acutis  ;  pedunculo  jequilongo  ;  vaginis  amplis  distanti- 
bus  paucis  ;  racemo  secundifloro ;  bracteis  oblongis  acutis 
spathaceis  ovaria  haud  aequantibus ;  sepalo  summo  lineari 
lanceo,  sepalis  lateralibu?  longioribus :  labello  suppositis, 
infra  medium  obtuse  carinatis;  tepalis  lanceis  falcatis  acumma- 
tis  brevioribus  ;  labello  basi  columns  impresso  Hgulato  acuto  ; 
carinis  vclutinis  geminis  in  basi,  carinis  angulatis  antice  acutis 
appositis  ;  columns  basi  utrinque  obtusato  protracta. 

In  the  way  of  the  pretty  well-known  Brassia 
glumacea,  but  with  a  narrow  lip,  differing  sufficiently 
from  any  of  the  described  species.  The  flowers  are 
green,  dotted  with  blackish-brown.  The  lip  is  lighter 
green,  and  the  velvety  keels  are  concealed  between  the 
broad  wings  of  the  base  of  the  column.  The  living 
species  presented  a  decidedly  new  aspect  to  me.  There 
are,  however,  five  dry  specimens  of  it  in  my  herbarium, 
gathered  in  Costa  Rica  by  Mr.  Endres,  the  skilful 
lynx-eyed  investigator,  and  by  Mr.  Julian  Carmiol. 
The  fresh  specimen  comes  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
imported  it  likewise  from  Costa  Rica.  //.  G  Rchb.  f. 

L^ELIA  HARPOPHYLLA,  n.  sp.  (or  hybr.). 

(Hybrida  inter  Laeliam  cinnabarinam  et  Brassavolam  ?)  Valde 
aflinis  Laslia;  cinnabarina;.  Pseudobulbo  teneti  tenui;  folio 
ligulata  acuminato ;  sepalis  tepalisque  bene  acutis;  labelli 
lacinia  media  lineari  acuminata  crispa  ;  carinis  prope  obsoletis. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  plants  which  are  so 
very  annoying  to  the  monographer.  They  are  not 
decided  species,  and  yet  they  must  be  named  and 
registered.  It  would  be  Lsella  cinnabarina  if  it  had 
not  a  stem  (bulb)  as  thin  as  that  of  a  showy  Pleuro- 
thallis,  a  single  acuminate  leaf,  and  much  narrower 
and  straighter  parts  of  the  flower.  My  knowledge  of  the 
plant  is  of  rather  old  date.  I  obtained  several  flowers 
and  a  nice  sketch  of  it  from  my  invaluable  corre- 
spondent, J.  Day,  Esq.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail, 
the  plant  had  come  from  Mr.  Basset's  collection.  I 
cannot  obtain  the  recent  experiences  and  opinion 
of  my  correspondent,  who  may  now  be  in  Italy  or 
somewhere  else.  Both  last  year  and  this  I  received 
very  good  specimens  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  may 
have  a  stock  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mule  between  a 
Brassavola  and  La:lia  cinnabarina  ?  I  was  obliged 
finally  to  take  a  decision,  and  so  I  gave  a  name  and 
a  description.    Vogue  la  gall-re  I  If.  G.  Rchb.f. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  LACKEN, 
BELGIUM. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  International  Exhibition 
at  Ghent,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Palais  de  Lacken,  the 
country  seat  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  about  3  miles 
distant  from  Brussels. 

The  palace  is  placed  on  high  ground  looking  towards 
the  south,  and  commands  a  large  sweep  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  is  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  after 
travelling  through  a  large  extent  of  flat  country,  with 


few  objects  to  engage  the  attention  while  travelling  on 
a  dusty  line  of  rail.  From  the  front  of  the  palace  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  town  of  Brussels,  over  a  lovely 
piece  of  undulating  ground,  supported  on  the  right  and 
left  by  large  woods,  and  which  produce  a  fine  effect. 
Standing  in  the  pleasure-ground  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  undulating  ground,  looking  up  towards  the  palace, 
the  effect  is  also  very  pleasing. 

Returning  to  the  same  point  of  view  in  front  of  the 
palace  and  looking  to  the  left,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pleasure  ground  may  be  seen  a  large  sheet  of  orna- 
mental water  which  adds  very  much  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  run  one  into  the 
other.  The  greater  part  of  the  pleasure  ground  lies 
in  front  of  the  palace  running  down  to  the  ornamental 
water,  extending  thence  to  the  lodge  entrance  on  the 
right  entering  to  Lacken.  At  this  entrance  a  little 
planting  has  been  done,  which  improves  the  grounds 
very  much,  for  the  evergreens  give  a  much  better  finish 
than  is  seen  in  other  parts  where  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  are  used.  The  majority  of  the  trees  are 
such  as  are  usually  found  in  parks.  Here  we  find  the 
winding  walks  through  the  undulating  ground  have 
been  well  studied,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  from  the 
various  points  of  the  ground,  and  to  let  in  a  distant  view 
of  the  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  gardens  we  come 
unexpectedly  upon  a  massive  rockery,  which  at  first 
glance  appears  natural,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
it  was  artificial.  Cropping  out  as  it  does  from  a  large 
mound  of  earth  it  is  most  imposing,  and  no  doubt 
the  builder  looked  with  peculiar  pride  upon  the 
rustic-like  structure.  Moving  along  some  little  distance 
from  this,  the  eye  glances  over  green  glades,  resting 
upon  large  trees  in  masses  forming  the  background 
to  all ;  the  interior  blending  with  well  defined  lines 
of  ornamental  water.  There  is  no  flower  garden  in 
front  of  the  palace,  only  a  few  large  beds,  filled  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  Hyacinths  of  all  colours,  and 
flowering  most  profusely.  They  were  equal  to  plants 
shown  at  many  an  exhibition,  and  could  not  but  gratify 
every  lover  of  plants,  for  they  were  magnificent  for 
outdoor  bloom. 

The  orangery  is  a  large  and  commodious  house,  about 
300  feet  long,  built  for  Orange  trees  and  large  Camellias. 
This  was  a  grand  sight.  There  were  about  150  large 
Orange  trees  in  tubs,  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  well- 
formed  heads,  not  a  single  leaf  out  of  place  ;  in  summer 
these  plants  are  all  placed  out-of-doors  in  front  of  the 
palace  and  orangery.  This  sight  alone  would  repay  any 
visitor  to  Brussels.  From  the  orangery  the  visitor  passes 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  small,  and  nothing 
worthy  of  recording  is  to  be  seen  in  it,  as  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  almost  all  bought.  Within  the  kitchen 
garden  walls  are  some  plant-houses  and  Pine-pits  ;  the 
larger  houses  are  filled  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Cycads, 
intermixed  with  stove  plants.  There  is  one  house  filled 
with  Gardenias,  which  their  Majesties  prize  very  much  ; 
there  are  also  a  few  Orchids  grown  in  these  departments. 
Things  are  pretty  much  the  same  here  as  in  most  private 
gardens.  I  believe  it  is  intended  at  some  future  day  to 
remodel  the  whole  kitchen  garden  and  hot-houses,  Z. 


A  RE  VIE IV  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— V. 
Spring-flowering  species  of  the  section  Holostigma  (con- 
tinued.)—  The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Cyanic  spring-flowering  species  with  reticulated  corm- 
coats,  which  are  four  in  number. 

10.  C.  vermis,  All.  Ped.  i.  84,  Eng.  Bot,  t.  344,  and 
edit.  3,  t.  1499;  Red.  Lil.  t.  266;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  860  and 
2240 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1416  and  1440  ;  Haworth,  Hort.  Trans, 
i.  133  ;  Sabine,  Hort.  Trans,  vii.,  p.  469,  tab.  n,  figs. 
10—19  (with  descriptions  of  59  garden  varieties,  io  of 
which  are  figured)  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii., 
p.  271  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Germ.  t.  786,  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1250-4  ; 
C.  officinalis  sylvcstris,  Huds.  Angl.  i.  13  ;  C.  sativus, 
var.,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  edit.  i.  36.— Corm  small,  depresso- 
globose,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  wild, 
and  J— \  inch  in  the  cultivated  plant,  the  outer  coat  com- 
posed of  fine  nearly  parallel  fibres,  scarcely  at  all  matted 
together.  Buds  often  2 — 3  to  a  corm  under  cultivation. 
Basal  spathe  present.  Scape  produced  so  that  the  ovary 
is  2—3  inches  above  the  corm.  Leaves  3 — 4  to  a  fascicle, 
rarely  two  only  in  the  wild  alpine  form,  on  a  level  with 
the  flower,  1^ — 3  lines  broad,  glaucous  beneath,  bright 
green  above,  with  a  very  distinct  white  central  band. 
Proper  spathe  monophyllous,  about  as  long  as  jtlie  tube. 
Flowers  solitary  in  wild,  often  in  pairs  in  cultivated  speci- 
mens. Limb  X— i\  inch  deep  in  the  wild  plant,  varying 
from  deep  uniform  purple  to  pure  white,  very  often  striped 
or  flushed  with  purple  in  different  ways  on  a  white  ground- 
work, concolorous  or  white  at  the  throat  inside  with  a 
dense  fringe  of  hairs,  never  yellow ;  the  divisions  blunt, 
uniform,  g— £  inch  broad.  Filaments  smooth,  3— 4  lines 
long;  anthers  lemon-yellow,  exceeding  the  filaments. 
Stigmas  equalling  or  overtopping  the  anthers,  orange- 
yellow,  the  divisions  3—4  lines  long,  dilated  gradually  to 
a  subentire  or  toothed  tip. 

This  is  by  far  the  commonest  and  best  known  of  all 
the  Crocuses,  and  is  the  parent  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
purple  and  striped  spring  forms  we  see  in  the  gardens. 
Those  who  want  to  study  them  will  find  a  most  full 
and  detailed  account  of  them  in  Sabine's  paper.  As  a 
wild  plant  it  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Sicily  and 
the  Crimea,  reaching  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe.  The  ex- 
treme forms  are  the  following  : — 

Van    I.    albijlorus ;    C.    albijlorus,    Kit.    in    Schult. 


CEster.  Flora,  i.  101  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  i2;5,  Ic.  Germ. 
t.  787  ;  C.  montanus,  Hoppe  ;  C.  siculits,  Tineo,  in 
Guss.  Fl.  Sic.  Prod.  Suppl.  7. — Leaves  2—3,  narrower 
than  in  the  type.  Limb  of  the  flower  pure  white,  under 
an  inch  deep,  the  divisions  oblong-spathulate,  3—4  lines 
broad.  An  impoverished  alpine  form,  that  looks  very 
different  at  first  sight  from  the  type,  and  has  often  been 
described  as  a  distinct  species. 

Var.  2.  obovatus  :  C.  obovatus,  Haworth,  Hort.  Trans. 
'•  x33 >  C.  vernus  var.  ncapolitaiius,  Gawl.  Bot  Ma°-. 
t.  860  and  2240;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  271. — A 
handsome  form,  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cultivated  Crocuses  range,  with  a  limb  i\ — 2  inches  deep, 
and  blunt  divisions  \—\  inch  broad. 

These  two  recede  from  the  common  wild  form  in 
opposite  directions.  I  cannot  in  any  way  distinguish 
from  obovatus,  C.  nivigena,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1S43, 
Misc.  p.  $2,  from  the  steppes  of  Odessa,  which,  indeed, 
in  his  latest  paper  he  placed  as  a  mere  variety  of 
vernus.  C.  Tommasinianus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  ii.  273,  from  Dalmatia,  is  doubtless  a  mere  casual 
form  of  vernus,  destitute  of  a  basal  spathe.  There  is 
a  garden  form  with  a  white  stigma,  of  which  I  have 
lately  had  specimens  from  the  Rev.  H.  N.  EUacombe 
and  Rev.  H.  Harpur-Crewe.  Variable  though  it  be 
in  flower,  vernus  may  easily  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  the  following  by  its  leaves  and  hairy 
throat. 

11.  C.  Siebcri,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  1831,  p.  220; 
C.  nivalis,  Bory  and  Chaub.  Expl.  Moree,  p.  21,  t.  2, 
fig.  1  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  274  ;  Bot.  Reg. 
1847,  tab.  19,  fig.  2  ;  C.  Siebcrianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Mag. 
sub.  t,  3866;  C.  sublimis,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845, 
Misc.  8  ;  C.  Sibthorpianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845, 
Misc.  p.  28  ;  C.  atticus,  Orphanides  MSS. — Corm 
globose,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  the  outer  coats  a  loose 
network  of  fine  reticulated  fibres.  Buds  often  two  to  a 
corm  under  cultivation,  the  top  of  the  flower  half  a  foot 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Scape 
1 — 2  inches  long.  Flowers  often  two  to  a  fascicle.  Proper 
spathe  of  two  equal  linear  valves,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube.  Leaves  4—6  to  a  fascicle,  reaching  up  to  a  level 
with  the  flower,  |  inch  broad  at  the  flowering  time, 
glaucous  beneath,  bright  green  above,  with  a  distinct 
white  central  band.  Flowers  faintly  scented,  the  limb 
1 — 1£  inch  deep,  a  uniform  deep  lilac,  or  with  lilac  stripes 
on  a  white  groundwork  ;  the  throat  bright  yellow  and 
glabrous,  the  uniform  blunt  divisions  about  half  an  inch 
broad.  Anthers  bright  yellow,  %  inch  long,  exceeding  the 
glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  orange-red,  equalling  or 
overtopping  the  anthers,  the  cuneate  subentire  divisions 
3 — 4  lines  deep. 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  Greece,  ascending  to 
an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  and  also  a  plant  of  Crete, 
and,  according  to  Herbert,  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  a  good  drawing  made  for  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
from  specimens  furnished  by  Mr.  Giles  Munby  and 
Mr.  Ware.  Horticulturally,  the  principal  character  to 
separate  it  from  vernus  is  the  bright  yellow  tinge  of  the 
base  of  the  flower  limb.  The  want  of  the  ring  of  hairs, 
the  absence  of  a  basal  spathe,  the  two  valves  of  the 
proper  spathe,  and  the  more  numerous  narrow  leaves, 
are  good  marks  of  botanical  distinction.  Herbert  men- 
tions a  var.  vrionicus,  with  a  downy  throat.  C.  atticus 
of  Orphanides  has  a  larger  corm  than  the  type,  with 
coarser  fibres,  broader  leaves,  and  the  throat  of  the 
limb  a  paler  orange.  The  following  is  a  still  more 
striking  variety : — 

Var.  1.  veluchensis :  C.  veluchensis,  Herbert,  Bot. 
Reg.  1847,  tab.  7,  fig.  3  ;  journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  274  ; 
Boiss.Diag.ser.il.,  No.  4,  p.  94;  Schur,  Fl.Transyl.  p.  652; 
C.  uni/lorus,  Schur,  Verh.  Sieber  ver,  1852,  p.  90.— 
Corm  said  to  be  smaller,  and  scape  shorter.  Limb  of  the 
flower  not  yellow,  but  concolorous  at  the  throat. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  Transyl- 
vania. It  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  lias 
lately  been  drawn  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  from  a 
plant  sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur-Crewe,  who  pro- 
cured it  from'Herr  Leichtlin.  It  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  both  by  Herbert  and  Boissier ;  and  as  it 
is  a  plant  of  which  I  know  very  little,  I  may  have 
overlooked  some  of  its  distinctive  marks.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  description  to  separate  from  this  Crocus 
balcanensis,  Janka,  PI.  Nov.  Turc.  Brev.  p.  S,  from 
the  Balkan  ;  and  I  do  not  see,  judging  in  this  case 
also  from  the  description  alone,  why  C.  thessalus, 
Boiss.  and  Sprun.  Diagn.  xiv.  p.  17,  should  not  belong 
here.  A  plant  is  described  by  Schur  in  the  Flora  of 
Transylvania  under  the  name  of  C.  cxiguus,  which  i 
said  to  be  very  near  veluchensis,  but  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  with  a  monophyllous  proper  spathe,  and  is 
confined  to  the  chalk  plains  near  Cronstadt,  whilst 
veluchensis  is  a  plant  of  the  mountains.  The  texture 
of  the  leaves  in  both  Sieberi  and  veluchensis  is  just 
like  that  of  vernus,  and  quite  different  from  carpe- 
tanus. 

12.  C.  carpctanus,  Boiss.  and  Rcut.,  Diag.  PLNov. 
Hisp.,  p.  24  ;  Graells  Ramill.  fasc.  i.,  p.  10,  t.  4 ;  Herb., 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  270;  Willk.  and  Langc,  Prod.  Fl. 
Hisp.  i.  146.— Corm  ovoid,  h-$  inch  thick,  the  outer 
coats  a  loose  network  of  fine  Krey  reticulated  fibres.  Buda 
rarely  two  to  a  corm  in  wild  specimens,  the  top  of  the 
llower  4-6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal 
spathe  absent ;  scape  1  -2  inches  long.  Proper  spaihe  of 
two  subequal  valves,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top 
of  the  tube.  Leaves  3—4  to  a  fascicle,  reaching  to  a  level 
with  the  flower,  1— ifc  line  broad,  quite  different  in 
structure  to  that  of  any  other  species,  being  equally  con- 
cave on  the  back,  with  6—8  uniform  ribs,  and  without  any 
central  midrib  or  white  band,  ciliated  on  the  edge  with 
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minute  close  deflexed  teeth.  Tube  pale  lilac.  Limb 
1— ii  inch  deep,  a  uniform  bright  lilac,  without  distinct 
stripes,  paler  and  glabrous  at  the  throat,  never  yellow, 
the  blunt  uniform  divisions  § — $  inch  broad.  Anthers 
lemon-yellow,  much  exceeding  the  very  short  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  equalling  or  shorter  than  the  anthers, 
yellow,  or  often  more  or  less  decidedly  tinged  with  lilac, 
like  the  perianth,  the  divisions  }  inch  long,  suddenly 
dilated,  and  divided  into  broad  lobes  at  the  tip. 

A  native  of  the  alpine  region  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  Spain,  discovered  by  MM.  Boissier  and  Renter 
on  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  in  their  Spanish  tour  in 
1S43.  It  is  very  like  veluchensis  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  leaves. 
It  has  never  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
has  only  been  figured  in  the  little-known  work  above 
cited ;  but  I  believe  that  Gay  had  it  at  Paris,  and  at  any 
rate  there  is  an  excellent  drawing  in  his  collection,  now 
in  Dr.  Hooker's  possession,  and  dried  specimens  have 
been  abundantly  distributed  by  Bourgeau. 

13.  C.  rctiai/atiis,  M.  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc.  i.  28,  and 
PI.  Ross,  t.  1,  ex  parte  (not  distinguished  as  a  species 
from  susianus)  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.  t.  1262-6,  Ic.  Germ.  t. 
790-1  ;  C.  variegatus,  Hoppe  and  Hornsch.  Sturm.  Ic. 
Germ.  t.  54 ;  Klatt,  Linn.  34,  679 ;  C.  reticulata  var. 
Ugaius,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  279  ;  C.  micran- 
thus,  Boiss.  Diagn.  ser.  2,  vol.  iv.,  p.  95. — Bulb  ovoid, 
middle-sized,  the  outer  coats  made  up  of  coarse  reticu- 
lating fibres  with  large  distinct  interspaces.  Buds  often 
two  to  a  corm  under  cultivation  ;  the  top  of  the  flower 
5 — 6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe 
none.  Scape  1 — 3  inches  long.  Proper  spathe  two-valved. 
Tube  with  six  distinct  purple  stripes  on  a  white  ground- 
work. Leaves  4 — 6  to  a  fascicle,  reaching  up  to  a  level 
with  the  flower,  very  narrow,  under  a  line  broad,  with 
reflexed  edges  and  an  obscure  white  central  band.  Limb 
1 — ij  inch  deep,  the  divisions  under  half  an  inch  broad, 
more  oblong  and  more  acute  at  the  point  than  in  any  of 
its  allies,  the  three  outer  marked  with  three  very  distinct 
feathered  lilac  stripes  on  a  milk-white  or  pale  purple 
groundwork  ;  the  three  inner  the  same  shape,  but  only 
faintly  clouded  with  purple  towards  the  base  ;  the  throat 
glabrous,  pale  yellow.  Anthers  lemon-yellow,  exceeding 
the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  orange-yellow,  usually 
equalling  the  anthers,  the  divisions  3 — 4  lines,  clavate, 
subentire,  much  slenderer  than  in  vermis  and  mcesiacus. 

Though  little  patronised  by  cultivators  this  is  a 
handsome  species,  which  there  is  no  risk  of  confusing 
with  any  other.  The  acute  flower-segments  distin- 
guish it  readily  from  the  striped  forms  of  biflorus, 
and  amongst  the  spring-flowering  species  its  coarsely 
reticulated  root  coats  are  like  those  of  no  other 
species  but  susianus,  which  has  a  yellow  flower.  As 
a  wild  plant  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  the  Crocuses,  ranging  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  westward  to  Podolia,  the  Banat, 
Hungary,  and  Trieste.  I  cannot  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguish Boissier's  Cilician  C.  micranthus  from  the 
type.  Herbert's  var.  albicans  (Bot.  Reg.  1S47,  tab. 
16,  fig.  2)  is  a  form  with  a  purer  white  ground-work 
than  usual  to  the  flower.  Visiani's  C.  dalmaticus 
(Flora  Dalmatica,  suppl.  t.  2)  is  a  variety  with  the 
fibres  of  the  corm-coats  closer  and  finer,  approximating 
to  those  of  the  two  last ;  and,  judging  from  the 
description,  C.  etruscus  (Parlatore,  Fl.  Ital.  iii.  22S), 
from  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
must  be  very  near  it.  The  throat  in  this  last  is  said  to 
be  hairy  and  concolorous,  and  the  inner  segments 
bluntish.  C.  reticulatus  is  Parkinson's  Cloth  of  Silver 
Crocus.  By  many  good  authorities,  Herbert  among 
the  rest,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  our  C.  susianus ;  but  in  this  latter  the  ground- 
work of  the  flower  is  always  bright  yellow,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  two  have  ever  been  observed  to 
pass  into  one  another  by  intermediate  stages,  or  that 
this  has  ever  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  its  golden 
ally,  like  lacteus  from  aureus.  It  is  a  plant  that  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  culti- 
vators as  a  handsome,  very  distinct  species,  which  they 
are  at  present  ignoring,  and  one  which,  from  its  having 
such  a  wide  native  range,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
readily  procurable.  J.  G.  Baker. 


STARRY  PUFF  BALLS.— Ill 

6.  Geaster  fimbriatm,  Fr.  (fig.  104),  perhaps,  occurs 
more  frequently  than  any  other  British  Earth  Star.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  in  Fir  plantations,  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  found  no  place  in  the  British  Flora,  though 
Berkeley  afterwards  correctly  referred  Sowerby's  fig.  So 
(which  is  very  good)  to  this  species.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  soft,  flaccid,  multifid  outer  peridium,  which  be- 
comes almost  paper-like  when  dry),  and  its  truly  sessile 
inner  peridium,  which  is  furnished  with  an  indeter- 
minate, piloso-fimbriate  mouth ;  this  mouth,  and  the 
section  through  the  base  of  the  outer  peridium,  at  once 
distinguish  G.  fimbriatus  from  G.  striatus.  The  dark 
brown  spores  of  G.  fimbriatus  are  nodulose,  and  very 
small,  measuring  only  .0001  diameter.  The  plant  is 
very  pale  pinkish  buft  throughout. 

7.  Geaster  mammosus,  Chev.  (fig.  105). — This  ex- 
tremely rare  and  elegant  British  plant  is  the  Lycoperdon 
recolligens  of  Sowerby,  whose  excellent  figure  (t.  401) 
we  here  reproduce.  We  believe  the  plant  has  not  been 
met  with  since  Sowerby's  time,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  for  kindly 
furnishing  us  with  spores  from  an  authentic  specimen 
wherewith  to  illustrate  this  paper. 

The  outer  peridium  is  multipartite  and  of  a  fine  purple 


madder  colour ;  it  is  rigid  and  hygrometric,  closing 
over  the  inner  peridium  when  dry,  and  expanding  when 
moistened  ;  the  Iaciniae  are  equal,  and  the  inner  peri- 
dium sessile,  with  a  ciliate  mouth  acutely  conic  on  a 
circular  disc.  G.  hygrometricus,  P.,  has  a  similar  habit 
of  expanding  with  moisture  and  closing  in  dry  air,  but 
our  plant  is  quite  different  from  this  species,  although 
there  is  a  small  variety  of  G.  hygrometricus  which  we 
have  more  than  once  seen,  which  might  be  perhaps 
carelessly  confounded  with  Sowerby's  plant  if  proper 
attention  were  not  paid  to  the  thinner  multipartite 
outer  peridium  of  the  latter  and  other  characters. 

There  is  a  plant  labelled  G.   mammosus  (with  no 
author's  name)   in   the  British    Museum,  but  it  is  not 


Fig.  104.— geaster  fimbriatus. 
Half  actual  size  ;  section  real  size  ;  spores  X  700  diam. 

Sowerby's  plant,  and  there  is  no  specimen  at  Kew. 
Berkeley,  in  his  Outlines,  merely  refers  to  Sowerby's 
figure  as  authentic.  Cooke,  however,  refers  to 
Micheli's  figure  (t.  100,  f.  3),  and  doubtfully  to  Bul- 
liard,  t.  23S  (figs.  /  g,  h) ;  the  latter  is  a  wretched 
figure,  and  can  hardly  be  Sowerby's  plant;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  British  Museum  specimen. 

Habitat  on  the  ground.  The  spores  are  somewhat 
echinulate,  and  measure  .00016"  diameter.  Herein 
they  differ,  in  a  striking  manner,  from  the  spores  of 
G.  hygrometricus,  P. ,  in  which  species  the  spores  are 


FlG.    105. — GEASTER   MAMMOSUS. 

Half  actual  size  ;  spores  X  700  diam. 

uncommonly  large  and  measure  .00035"  diameter,  so 
that  if  attention  be  merely  paid  to  the  fruit,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  confuse  these  two  plants  in  future.  W.  G. 
Smith. 


BLESSING  THE  BOX. 
The  church  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  from  a  French  village)  quite  realised  the  house- 
keeper's expectations.  It  is  an  ancient  building,  distin- 
guished by  modem  repairs  and  "  improvements."  The 
verdant  decorations  hid  away  these  blemishes,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  fresh  bowery  aspect  to  the  aisles  and 
nave.  An  oriel  window,  covered  with  a  patchwork 
screen,  the  work  of  the  nuns,  let  down  a  dim  religious 
light  on  the  congregation.  I  awaited  with  some  curi- 
osity  the  discourse  of  which  I  Had  had  a  foretaste.  It 
followed  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  Boxwood  boughs, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  very  ingeniously  expounded! 
Though  the  explanations  given  might  have  set  town 
wits  laughing,  they  were  listened  to  with  close  attention 
by  the  gaping-mouthed  rustics.  M.  le  Cure  stated  in 
his  exordium  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jura,  where  the 
Box  grows  spontaneously,  and  where  habits  of  careful 
observation  are  fostered.  In  childhood  he  had  studied 
the  properties  of  this  shrub,  and  thought  he  could  tell 
what  lessons  the  Church,  which  held  the  key  to  all 
Nature's  hieroglyphics,  meant  to  inculcate,  when  she 
ordered  its  use  in  France,  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  state 
and  disposition  of  the  true  believer  were  symbolised  in 
it.  Growing  strongest  on  high  mountains,  it  showed 
that  misfortune  is  the  best  nursery  for  the  cardinal 
virtues.  It  was  remarkable  thai  a  plant  made  to  resist 
the  snow-storm  and  tempest  was  most  docile  to  the 
gardener's  hand.  He  could  train  and  prune  it  into  any 
form,  shape  it  into  protecting  arbours,  fashion  it  to 


clothe  bare  walls  with  a  mantle  of  perennial  verdure,  to 
mark  the  outline  of  the  terrace,  the  alley,  the  flower- 
bed. The  church  saw  here  obedience  and  charity.  The 
yellow  buds  and  seed  vessels  were  emblems  of  family 
affection,  the  basis  of  every  stable  society  ;  the  ever- 
green leaves  signified  fortitude— hope  and  constancy, 
the  pioneer  virtues  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven 
to  mankind.  The  cross  grain  of  the  wood  and  its  ex- 
cessive hardness  meant  enmity  to  the  things  renounced 
.it  baptism.  The  high  pulish  of  which  it  was  suscep- 
tible taught  us  that  in  resisting  the  seven  deadly  sins 
our  souls  became  the  mirrors  of  all  "  the  contrary 
virtues."  Yet  this  wood,  so  stubborn  to  resist,  lent 
itself  admirably  to  human  ingenuity,  just  as  the  Christian 
Church  lent  itself  from  the  beginning  to  every  whole- 
somely civilising  agency.  I  was  afterwards  informed 
that  the  priest  would,  in  the  presence  of  a  more  intel- 
lectual congregation,  have  refrained  from  entering  into 
the  domestic  uses  of  the  Box.  His  object  in  giving  a 
list  of  them  was  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  his  hearers, 
and  teach  them  to  observe  the  properties  of  the  plants 
about  them.  In  sooth  their  attention  became  more 
eager  when  they  heard  how  admirably  the  roots  of  this 
shrub  were  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  duplets, 
buttons,  cocks  for  wine  tubs,  salad  spoons,  combs, 
snuff-boxes,  and  so  forth.  What  he  stated  about  the 
pharmaceutical  virtues  of  the  Box  was  novel  to  me.  A 
strong  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  a  figure  of  purgatorial 
pains  and  purifications,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  drastic.  A 
weak  one  is  a  sudorific  and  an  excellent  remedy  for 
colds  and  agues,  corresponding,  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Nature,  to  the  pains  caused  by  vanity  and  want  of 
charity.  The  essential  oil  of  the  Box  leaves  is  repug- 
nant to  the  taste,  thus  showing  the  unpalatable  nature 
of  truth  and  righteous  observances.  Its  medicinal 
function  is  to  cure  toothache  (the  symbol  of  remorse), 
rheumatism,  and  skin  diseases  contracted  through  want 
of  washing.  This  brought  the  preacher  to  an  applica- 
tion which,  though  it  set  me  smiling,  was  followed  with 
serious  interest  by  the  old  housewives.  The  Church 
ordains  that  Palm  or  Box  blessed  this  year  shall  be 
burnt  next  year,  and  its  ashes  used  on  Ash  Wednesday 
in  marking  believers'  foreheads,  in  token  of  contrition. 
Sceptics  asked  why  not  choose  Oak,  Pine,  or  any  other 
sort  of  ashes,  readily  procured  ?  The  reason  was,  that 
what  came  of  carbonised  Box  was  most  expressive  of  the 
purifying  graces  of  self-denial.  Used  in  a  lye  {lessive), 
it  was  the  best  agent  for  cleansing  soiled  linen  and 
making  it  white. 

Whether  the  great  demand  lor  branches  at  the  close 
of  the  sermon  was  due  to  all  this  useful  knowledge  I  am 
unable  to  say.  As  the  congregation  filed  with  their 
forest  of  boughs  upon  the  church  green,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  Birnam  Wood  marching  upon  Dunsinane  to 
vanquish  the  fiendish  Macbeth,  might  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  childish  reminiscence  of  a  Palm  Sunday 
procession. 

The  lady  living  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  the  moated 
chateau  announced,  through  the  Garde  Champetre,  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  the  children  of  the  free 
schools  and  their  teachers  to  luncheon  on  Easter 
Sunday.  She  is  the  shadow  of  what  at  the  best  of 
times  must  have  been  a  very  diminutive  woman,  and 
quite  comes  up  to  my  youthful  ideal  of  the  good  fairy 
who  appeared  at  the  christenings  of  princesses.  As 
there  are  no  poverty-stricken  folk  in  the  village,  she  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  win  the  title  of  its  Lady 
Bountiful.  Her  efforts  are  chiefly  directed  towards  giving 
a  higher  moral  tone  to  the  uneducated  peasants  among 
whom  her  lot  is  cast.  She  admits,  with  a  feeble  sigh,  that 
it  is  hard  work  to  arouse  them  to  a  perception  of  the 
ideal.  As  yet  they  are  too  illiterate  to  be  taken  with 
books,  and  Nature  has  no  voice  for  them.  The  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  have  alone  access  to  their 
sluggish  imaginations.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  teach 
them  what  is  symbolical,  and  keep  them  from  falling 
into  gross  fetishism. 


Home  CatTvSpitknw. 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  notices  given  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  scion  on  the  stock,  and  vice 
versd.  In  the  early  vinery  here  we  have  a  couple  of 
Muscat  Vines  worked  on  the  Black  Humburgh,  and  in 
the  same  house  we  have  a  Muscat  on  its  own 
roots.  Those  worked  on  the  Hamburgh  started  fully 
five  or  six  days  in  advance  of  the  one  on  its  own  roots, 
although  they  are  nearly  a  fortnight  behind  the 
Hamburghs  they  are  worked  on,  each  of  which  has  a 
rod  of  its  own  in  addition  to  the  Muscat  worked  on  it. 
The  stock  would  therefore  appear  to  have  forwarded 
the  Muscat  about  a  week  ;  although  I  have  never 
seen  any  difference  in  the  ripening  of  the  two,  nor 
any  effect  on  the  fruit,  yet  the  growth  appears  more 
robust  and  the  leaves  of  better  texture.  In  the  late  house 
we  have  a  Hamburgh  worked  on  Lady  Downe's.  The 
Hamburgh  has  shoots varyingfrom3to6inches  in  length, 
in  exactly  the  same  stage  as  the  other  Hamburghs  in 
the  same  house,  while  the  rod  of  Lady  Downe's  filling 
the  next  rafter,  on  the  same  roots  as  the  Hamburgh 
has  to  draw  its  supply  of  sap  from,  is  only  just  starting 
its  buds  :  showing  clearly,  in  this  case,  that  the  lateness 
of  the  stock  has  had  no  influence  in  retarding  the 
earlier  habit  of  the  Hamburgh.  In  the  same  house 
we  have  Mrs.  Pince  and  Madresfield  Court  worked  on 
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Alicante,  though  Mrs.  Pinceis  about  aweek  in  advance 
of  the  Alicante  and  the  Madresfield  Court  about  the 
same  stage  ;  but  as  I  have  not  others  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  house  for  comparison,  I  cannot  say  if  the  stock 
has  had  any  influence  on  these  two  varieties.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  much  might  be  done  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  stocks  to  work  some  of  the  choice 
and  more  delicate  Grapes  on,  such  as  Black  Muscats 
and  Frontignans — the  latter  a  Grape  one  seldom  now 
sees  in  good  condition.  What  stock  will  be  found 
deserving  a  union  with  the  forthcoming  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ?  fas.  Shefpard,  Wolverstone. 

Primula  japonica. — I  sowed  some  Primula  japonica 
on  July  3,  1S72,  and  it  is  just  coming  up  well  now. 
The  pans  stood  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter.  I 
believe  that  every  seed  will  germinate.  Jas.  '/no.  Foster. 

Magnolia  conspicua. — Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which,  with  its  noble  white 
fragrant  blossoms  and  striking  foliage,  forms  a  lovely 
object,  even  when  Flora's  favourites  are  in  full  dress. 
There  are,  however,  other  members  of  this  fine  family 
which  deserve  a  prominent  position  in  the  most  select 
garden.  Magnolia  conspicua  is  one  of  these  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  very  ornamental  as  a  foliage  plant  during 
the  summer,  but  is  most  attractive  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  so  few  trees  furnish  us  with  flowers.  On  this 
14th  April,  while  I  write,  we  have  one  tree  here  about 
14  feet  high  by  14  feet  through,  a  standard,  growing  in 
the  open  border ;  upon  this  tree  there  are  now  about 
2500  expanded  flowers  and  buds.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  purest  white,  and  deliciously  sweet-scented  ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  glorious  and  magni- 
ficent object  than  this  Magnolia.  Some  of  this  fine 
family  are  slow  in  blooming,  or  have  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  size  before  they  produce  flowers  ;  but  this 
variety  is  so  floriferous  that  full-sized  blossoms  are 
produced  on  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  and  are  excellent 
for  conservatory  decoration.  But  when  planted  out  in 
the  open,  with  a  good  background  of  Laurel,  Yew,  or 
some  of  the  Rhododendrons,  or  any  dark  green 
foliage,  to  contrast  or  bring  out  the  pure  white  flowers, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  tree  to  compare  with  this 
queen  of  April — Magnolia  conspicua.  Win.  Payne, 
Osbom's  Nursery,  Fulham, 

To  Destroy  Beetles. — Spread  a  few  ounces  of 
powdered  borax  on  the  floor  where  beetles  frequent  ; 
it  is  eaten  with  so  much  avidity,  and  the  beetles  die 
immediately.  The  borax  is  not  poisonous,  and  it  may 
be  had  at  all  chemists.    Cor. 

Daisies. — "  Bella"  may  rest  assured  that  very  fine 
forms  of  the  white  and  pink  double  Daisy  are  in  culti- 
vation, both  of  which  exhibit,  when  fully  expanded, 
large  rosette-like  flower-heads,  somewhat  incurved  when 
fully  expanded.  They  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  I  am  surprised  "Bella"  has  not  met  with  them. 
The  old  quilled  white  variety  is  really  not  worth 
growing  ;  the  flower-heads  are  not  nearly  so  large  or  so 
pure  in  colour  as  those  of  the  flat-"petaled  "  variety. 
The  old  hen-and-chicken  Daisy  is  also  a  flat-"petaled" 
variety,  but  not  so  broad  in  the  florets  as  the  white  and 
pink  kind,  and  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  the  latter,  or  so 
large  either  ;  the  florets  are  delicately  tipped  with  pink. 
There  is  a  very  early  blooming  mottled  crimson  variety, 
large  in  size,  and  very  showy,  the  outer  florets  of  which 
are  flat,  while  the  centre  of  the  heads  is  composed  of 
tasselled  florets.  All  spring  gardeners  should  grow 
this  variety  because  of  its  precocity ;  its  flat  florets 
are,  however,  narrower  than  those  in  the  pink 
and  white  varieties,  being  quilled  at  the  base  and 
broadened  towards  the  points.  Then  there  is  the  old 
Crown  Double  Daisy,  a  kind  of  giant  among  them, 
greatly  resembling  the  foregoing  when  fully  expanded, 
but  larger,  later,  and  less  free  of  bloom.  It  is  a  very 
showy  fellow,  however,  the  flower-heads  being  borne  on 
stout  upright  stems  :  it  should  be  included  in  a  col- 
lection. I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  flat-,(petaled" 
crimson  variety,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  one  else  having 
enjoyed  this  good  fortune.  All  the  crimson  double 
Daisies  I  have  yet  seen  have  rigidly  quilled  florets.  I 
think  this  variety  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  grown  ;  in  the  black  loam  which  abounds 
along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in  Middlesex,  it  can  be 
seen  brilliantly  coloured.  There  is  a  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  variety  which  I  take  to  be  a  sport  from  this  ; 
and  the  three  varieties  of  Bellis  perennis  aucubctfolia, 
bearing  respectively  crimson,  flesh-coloured,  and  white 
flowers,  are,  I  imagine,  sports  also.  I  have  examined  a 
great  many  Daisies  in  the  fields,  but  never  yet  met  with 
one  having  quilled  florets ;  and  I  have  raised  a  great 
many  seedlings  from  seed  of  double  Daisies  imported 
from  France  and  Germany,  which  have  yielded  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  double  flowers,  but  all  with  flat 
or  ligulate  florets.  Of  many  hundreds  of  seedlings  so 
raised,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  of  a  crimson 
hue ;  they  are  either  pink  or  white,  and  very  rarely 
worthy  of  propagation.   Richard  Dean,  Eating,  W. 

Hardy  Primroses  ?  —  Your  editorial  remarks 
appended  to  the  communications  sent  to  you  regarding 
this  matter  both  by  Mr.  Earley  and  myself,  on  p.  508, 
though,  I  presume,  strictly  correct,  yet  demonstrate 
most  clearly  how  loosely  certain  classes  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  expressed.  The 
broad  sense  of  the  term  which  "  must  include  all  hardy 
species  of  Primula"  cannot  exclude  Auriculas,  as  they 


are  clearly  admissible.  I  had  fondly  hoped  the  com- 
pilers of  the  schedule  really  intended  to  encourage  the 
improvement  of  the  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris,  which 
are  so  highly  valuable  as  spring  decorative  plants,  but 
this  encouragement  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The 
floral  effect  of  Auriculas,  Primula  cortusoides,  and  such 
like,  would  so  completely  overpower  that  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  as  prac- 
tically to  shut  the  latter  out  from  competition.  I  trust 
that  next  year's  schedule  will  contain  classes  for 
common  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  so  expressed 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion,  and  that  some  of  us 
may  have  just  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  encourage  these 
pretty  and  useful  spring  flowers.  Loosely  expressed 
schedules  place  judges  in  awkward  positions.  Sup- 
posing the  judges  had  disqualified  the  groups  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Ware  and  Earley,  on  the  ground  that  their 
exhibits  were  not  hardy  Primroses  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  (and  many  judges  would  have 
so  disqualified  them),  then  this  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  exhibitors.  I  hope  the  new  Council  will 
be  induced  to  refer  their  schedules  to  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee before  going  to  press  ;  I  am  sure  they  could  be 
amended  in  some  instances  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  floriculture.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  W.  [The 
varieties  of  the  common  Primrose  are  very  well  deserv- 
ing of  special  and  separate  recognition.  Eds.] 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  —  Some  years  ago  I  saw 
a  statement  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  to  the 
application  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  killing  worms  on 
lawns.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  gallon  of  water  ? 
John  Fryer,  Manor  House,  Chatteris. 

The  late  Severe  Weather. — Now  that  we  are 
favoured  with  genial  weather,  and  plants  begin  to  push 
out  their  buds,  we  begin  to  look  round  and  take  notes 
of  the  sad  effects  of  February  23,  24,  and  25.  On  the 
23d  we  had  the  thermometer  standing  at  160,  with  a 
strong  cutting  north-east  wind  ;  on  the  24th  it  fell  to 
zero,  with  a  strong  south-east  wind,  very  destructive  to 
many  plants  :  happily  on  that  day  we  had  a  fall  of  snow, 
to  the  depth  of  some  4  inches,  which  protected  well 
after  it  had  fallen.  I  may  add,  that  on  the  24th  the 
thermometer,  during  the  whole  day,  never  got  above 
180,  and  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  many  of  the  small 
birds  perished.  On  the  25th  the  thermometer  stood  at 
12°,  with  the  same  cutting  wind.  As  the  season 
had  been  so  mild  and  wet  I  was  prepared  for  a 
severe  loss  amongst  shrubs.  Nothing  could  look 
finer  than  the  whole  of  the  Brassica  tribe :  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  were  as  green  as  in  No- 
vember. Strawberries  were  making  vigorous  growth, 
but,  alas  !  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  they  have 
completely  perished ;  some  of  the  Strawberries  may 
recover,  but  most  are  destroyed.  Peaches  and  the 
early  blooming  Peas  are  also  much  injured.  But  in  the 
kitchen  garden  a  few  months  will  suffice  to  put  all 
to  rights  again  ;  not  so  with  the  flower  garden — only 
years  of  hard  toil  will  undo  the  mischief.  Grand 
plants  of  the  Pampas-grass  are  now  a  withered  mass ; 
Arundo  conspicua  is  worse  ;  A.  variegata  disappeared; 
Cedrus  Deodora  appears  as  if  it  had  been  scalded  with 
hot  water  ;  some  of  the  Wellingtonias  are  also  much  cut 
up ;  common  Laurels,  and  a  host  of  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  much  injured.  The  queen  of  flowers, 
the  Rose,  has  suffered  most.  To  give  a  list  of  all 
the  injured  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  those 
enumerated  in  any  Rose  catalogue  ;  standards  have  suf- 
fered most :  they  were  growing  fast,  full  of  sap,  and 
little  able  to  stand  such  a  severe  test.  I  had  occasion 
to  remove  and  replant  a  large  number  of  Roses  in 
January  this  year  as  well  as  in  November  last.  These 
without  an  exception  escaped  injury.  The  lifting  had 
checked  the  flow  of  sap,  hence  they  were  better  able  to 
stand  the  frost.  In  future  I  shall  always  replant  my 
dwarfs.  The  Teas  of  course  suffered  much  amongst  those 
that  were  not  lifted,  but  I  rejoice  to  say  the  Marechal 
Niel  still  stands  with  me.  This  Rose  is  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  only  put  it  on  the  Briar  and 
bud  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  it  may  have  a  chance 
of  sending  out  roots  of  its  own,  and  it  will  grow  most 
satisfactorily.  Robert  Craig,  Gr.,  Levens  Hall,  Miln- 
thorpe,   Westmoreland . 

The  Strawberry  Tree  :  Arbutus  Unedo. — No- 
thing in  the  way  of  evergreen  shrubs,  that  adorn  our 
gardens  and  parterres,  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
Arbutus,  for  its  growth  and  foliage  are  both  pleasing 
and  ornamental.  Its  flowers,  hanging  bells  of  a  delicate 
greenish  white  colour,  give  additional  beauty ;  and  when 
it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  waxy  and  pendent 
berries,  resembling  Strawberries,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  shrubs  we  possess.  Yet,  with  all 
its  attractions  and  beauty,  it  seems  of  late  years  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  planters.  When  a  boy  I  re- 
member seeing  some  huge  specimens  at  Wildernesse 
Park,  Knole,  and  at  Chevening  in  Kent,  and  have  on 
many  occasions  regaled  myself  pretty  freely  on  their 
fruit.  At  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich,  there  used  to  be  some 
very  large  specimens,  that  produced  abundance  of  fruit 
annually,  but  of  late  years  I  have  seen  but  few  such 
specimens  as  I  used  to  see  in  my  boyhood.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  Arbutus  either  at  Osberton  or  at  Enville  (if 
there  is  one  at  the  latter  place  it  must  be  very  small). 
No  doubt  the  frosts  in  1859  and  i860  were  very  destruc- 


tive to  them,  and  so  it  was  to  many  other  shrubs  and 
Conifers,  but  we  still  plant  these,  trusting  we  shall  not 
have  such  a  destructive  frost  again  for  many  years. 
Then  why  not  do  the  same  with  the  beautiful  Arbutus  ? 
I  know  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  tree,  when 
young,  does  not  fruit,  and  that  years  must  elapse  before 
the  fruits  ripen  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  if  the 
Arbutus  is  planted  in  a  common  soil,  with  a  damp  sub- 
soil, it  will  grow  vigorously,  flower,  and  be  healthy, 
though  it  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  until  the  tree  is  aged  : 
but  if  this  shrub  be  planted  upon  a  bed  of  gravel,  or 
upon  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  an  elevated  and  somewhat 
sheltered  situation,  so  as  to  be  free  of  moisture,  &c,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Arbutus  brings  its  fruit  to  ma- 
turity whilst  quite  young,  and  by  the  time  the  tree 
attains  a  tolerable  size,  some  five  or  six  years  after  it  is 
transplanted,  it  will,  in  favourable  seasons,  be  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  its  Strawberry-like  berries,  form- 
ing an  object  of  great  attraction  and  beauty.  It 
is  a  shrub  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  all  engaged 
in  pleasure-ground  planting,  as  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  please.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

Tree  Ferns  at  Gunnersbury. — The  illustration  on 
the  opposite  page  (fig.  106)  pourtrays  two  gigantic 
Tree  Ferns  (Dicksonia  antarctica)  now  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Gunnersbury,  near  London. 
The  specimens  in  question  were  sent  from  Mount  Wel- 
lington, Tasmania,  by  Governor  Ducane,  to  the 
Baroness,  and  from  their  great  size  and  weight  (about 
23  cwt.  each),  grave  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  their 
vitality.  The  plants  were  received  in  a  very  dry  state 
in  July  last.  By  keeping  them  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer,  covered  with  mats  kept  thoroughly  moist- 
ened, the  gardener,  Mr.  Richards,  shortly  after  the 
trunks  were  put  in  the  tubs  in  the  orangery  in  Septem- 
ber, had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ironds  of  the 
crown  pushing  till  they  presented  the  appearance 
shown  in  our  cut.  The  height  of  these  specimens  is 
about  33  feet,  and  the  pair  constitute  probably  the 
noblest  of  their  kind  yet  introduced. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Ghent.  — One  is  so  accustomed  to  hear  this  old 
Flemish  town  spoken  of  as  the  "city  of  flowers,"  that 
on  approaching  it  lately  on  my  way  to  the  fete  quin- 
quennal  I  stretched  my  neck  in  every  direction  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  floral  municipality.  Alas  ! 
the  result  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  experienced 
by  generation  after  generation  of  ingenuous  youth, 
who,  visiting  London  for  the  first  time,  find  their 
notions  as  to  the  paving  of  the  streets  with  gold  to  be 
somewhat  illusory.  The  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
though  well  cultivated,  has  not  a  garden  look  about  it ; 
one  does  not  see  snug  villas  with  trim  gardens  attached 
to  them,  nor  little  cottages  with  their  patch  of  garden 
ground  gay  with  spring  flowers,  such  as  one  may  see 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  To  be 
sure,  most  of  the  fields  are  cultivated  with  the  spade, 
which  has  a  garden-like  appearance,  but  what  would 
our  gardeners  say  to  the  use  of  the  spade  with  the 
hands  and  arms,  without  the  aid  of  the  foot  ?  One 
reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the  lightness  of  the  soil. 
Remembering  the  controversy  on  subsoil  tillage  and 
top-dressing  which  occurred  recently  in  the  columns  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  could  not  help  speculating 
how  long,  under  this  system  of  tillage,  it  would  be  ere 
the  soil  is  exhausted.  To  be  sure,  the  Belgians  do  not 
spare  manure.  What  the  subsoil  may  be  I  do  not 
know  ;  at  any  rate,  the  general  impression  created  was 
that  under  the  present  system  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  must  sooner  or  later  diminish.  This  matter 
may,  however,  safely  be  left  to  our  Belgian  neighbours 
to  deal  with.  They  are  a  shrewd,  hard  working,  busi- 
ness folk,  not  at  all  likely  either  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs,  or  to  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  opportunity  that  may  present  itself.  If  Ghent  be 
the  city  of  flowers,  it  is  so  in  the  same  sense  that  Man- 
chester is  the  city  of  cotton.  The  casual  visitor  may 
be  a  long  while  in  the  Lancashire  town  without  seeing 
so  much  as  a  flock  of  cotton.  In  like  manner  any 
ordinary  traveller  not  informed  by  his  guide-book  that 
Ghent  was  a  great  horticultural  centre,  would  be  a  long 
while  before  he  discovered  it  for  himself.  One  does 
not  see  indications  of  it  in  the  streets  or  shops.  The 
flower  market,  held  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  central 
square  or  Place  d'Armes,  would  not  lead  any  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  within  a  rifle  shot  of  several  of 
the  most  extensive  and  busy  plant  factories— for  such 
they  really  are— of  the  world.  At  the  theatre  or  in  the 
concert-room  bouquets  are  by  no  means  abundant — 
button-hole  bouquets  in  the  coats  of  the  exquisites  are 
absolutely  non-existent.  In  the  windows  and  corridors 
of  the  hotels  and  of  private  houses  there  are  indeed 
indications  of  a  fancy  for  plants,  and  of  a  degree  of 
taste  in  these  matters  in  advance  of  what  we  possess  in 
England,  where  we  are  too  fond  of  ordinary  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  fee.,  when  we  might  have  Ferns,  Palms, 
Cycads,  and  other  more  distingue'  plants,  many  of  them 
as  easy  to  cultivate  as  the  commoner  plants  with  which 
we  content  ourselves.  Here  and  there  a  long  narrow 
waggon  filled  with  standard  Bays,  and  making  its  way 
to  the  railway  station,  might  excite  suspicion.  "  Still 
waters  run  deep."  No  horticulturist  needs  to  be  told 
of  the  floral  wealth  of  Ghent  ;  all  I  maintain  here  is 
the  fact  that  this  wealth  is  not  visible  on  the  surface, 
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but,  like  other  things  worth  having,  must  be  sought 
out.     In  my  search  I  visited  the  markets  first. 

Observant  travellers  in  a  foreign  town  generally 
pay  their  first  visit  to  the  markets  or  the  churches, 
and  if  the  elasticity  of  their  lung-tissue  permit,  they 
make  their  way  to  the  highest  point  of  the  steeple, 
to  learn  the  topography  and  physical  geography  of 
the  place.  That  belfry  at  Ghent,  with  the  gilded 
dragon  on  the  top,  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Constantinople,  is  certainly  very  tempting.  Did  not 
Charles  V.  mount  up  there  and  indulge  in  somewhat 
pointed  remarks?  "How  many  Spanish  skins,"  said 
he,  to  the  cruel  Alva,  "would  be  required  to  make 
one  such  gaud  (glove)  as  this  ?  "  "  Could  he  not  put  all 
Paris  into  his  gant?"  Was  not  our  own  John  of 
Gaunt  born  in  that  old  tower  hard  by  ?  These  things 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  for  my  part  I  am  sceptical 
about  some  of  them  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  not  ascending  the  tower  :  there  is  nothing  of 
horticultural  interest  up  there,  the  country  is  so  flat,  there 
is  nothing  to  see,  the  custodian  is  at  dinner — a  dozen 
other  excuses,  all  referable,  I  fear,  to  the  inelastic  lung- 
tissue.  It  was  not  so  once,  but  when  I  heard  the  pro- 
digious banging  which  the  bells  made  when  the  King 
came  to  Ghent  to  open  the  Exhibition,  I  was  really  glad 
I  was  in  the  street  and  not  in  the  tower.  And  the 
streets — is  there  not  enough  in  them  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  mortal  without  mounting  up  an  unconscion- 
able number  of  steps  merely  to  come  down  again  ? 
Those  quaint  old  houses,  recalling  in  so  many  ways  the 
Canongate  of  Edinburgh — those  sluggish  canals,  with 
their  freight  of  huge  barges,  transport  one  to  Holland  ; 
the  next  corner  reminds  us  of  Spain;  the  churches 
architecturally  might  pass  for  British ;  and  as  for  the 
people,  despite  their  sabots  and  their  foreign  tongue, 
they  are  absolutely  Britons.  Transport  them  to  Eng- 
land, dress  them  as  English  workmen  (a  change  for  the 
worse  this),  and  no  one  would  detect  their  foreign 
nationality.  Even  their  language,  odd  as  it  looks,  is 
not  so  very  far  removed  from  our  own.  Both  came 
from  the  same  stock,  they  are  seedling  varieties  from  a 
common  parent. 

The  Markets. — Suppose  we  look  into  the  markets. 
It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  the  markets  have  in  conse- 
quence a  more  festive  appearance  than  they  have  on  a 
weekday.  The  quaint  old  fish  market  with  its  grim 
statue  of  Neptune  is  much  less  busy  than  usual ;  the 
flesh  market,  too,  shows  signs  of  comparative  inactivity; 
the  grain  market  is  deserted,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
markets  for  articles  of  luxury,  if  I  may  so  call  them. 
Here  in  front  of  my  hotel  is  the  flower-market.  Scores 
of  country  women,  with  straight  straw  bonnets  lined 
with  blue,  are  here,  and  with  them  tens  of  countrymen 
with  flat  caps,  blue  blouses  and  sabots.  I  own  I  am 
more  interested  in  the  people  than  in  their  wares  ;  the 
latter  are  not  remarkable,  the  former  are  interesting 
decidedly — not  handsome,  but  brown,  thriving,  in- 
dustrious. I  try  to  enter  into  conversation — I  sputter 
French,  and  ask  the  name  of  some  Dock-roots  I  see  on 
a  stall.  I  get  an  answer  truly,  but  what  it  means  I 
have  no  conception.  I  try  a  word  or  two  of  German 
— it  is  all  the  same.  In  fact  my  attempts  at  conver- 
sation fail  ignominiously  ;  either  my  Flemish  cousins 
have  forgotten  their  ancestral  tongue,  or  I  have 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  "evolved"  to,  understand 
it  !  Which  is  it  ?  Compelled  thus  to  rely  upon  the 
eyesight  alone  I  note  that  the  main  display  in  the 
market  consists  of  Daisies,  Violets,  Anemones,  Prim- 
roses, Dog-Violets,  Starch- Hyacinths,  and  Ompha- 
lodes,  and  very  little  else  beside ;  but  what  a  pretty 
spring  garden  one  might  make  out  of  these  mate- 
rials— one  that  might  remind  us  of  the  old  cottage 
gardens  of  England.  In  the  next  street  the  market 
assumes  another  character.  Here  are  the  dogs 
without  the  Violets  —  dogs  by  the  hundred  —  not 
in  great  variety,  very  few  toy-dogs,  but  strong  service- 
able sagacious  animals,  able  to  take  their  share — 
too  large  a  one  often — in  their  master's  labours. 
Such  are  the  animals  one  sees  harnessed  to  the  dust 
carts,  or  dragging  along  a  small  waggon  laden  with 
milk  cans,  of  brilliant  brass  and  quaint  shape;  and  here 
are  the  doggies  waiting  to  be  sold  or  hired.  There  is 
a  keenness  and  a  business  air  about  these  dogs  not  alto- 
gether agreeable ;  they  are  too  fond  of  taking  an 
advantage  when  they  can — too  apt  to  snarl  at  their 
fellows ;  in  fact  they  are  dogs  of  the  world — too 
human.  The  muzzles  on  their  noses  seem  to  the  dogs 
here  pretty  much  what  the  police  regulations  are  to 
their  masters.  Round  the  corner  is  the  bird  market, 
where  pigeons  and  canaries,  paroquets  and  magpies, 
ravens  and  love  birds,  to  say  nothing  of  cocks  and 
hens,  are  to  be  had  for  the  bargaining.  To  finish  up 
the  markets,  I  may  just  note  among  the  contents  of 
the  vegetable  stalls  the  following  items,  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England,  in  similar  places, 
viz.,  Purslane,  Corn-salad,  hop-tops  —  these  seem  to 
be  essential  ingredients  at  every  dinner  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  at  this  season  of  the  year  — 
Rampion,  Scorzonera,  Salsify,  Sorrel,  Chervil, 
small  Lettuces,  still  smaller  sprouts,  despite  the 
proximity  to  Brussels,  and  the  usual  Leeks,  Tur- 
nips, and  Carrots.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  French 
market  and  noted  the  gesticulation,  the  shout- 
ing, the  laughing,  the  exclamations  that  take  place 
there  over  the  purchase  of  a  salad,  will  be  struck 
with  the  difference  in  Belgium.  There  is  plenty  of 
noise,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  staid  matter-of-fact  business- 
like noise  here,  as  it  is  in  England,  and  with  as  little 


misplaced  energy.  In  my  next  I  shall  have  some  notes 
to  give  concerning  some  of  the  horticultural  estab- 
lishments.   The  Rambler, 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  April  16.  —  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  of 
the  new  Council  were  present: — Sir  A.  Slade,  Bart.,  A. 
Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  R.Warner,  Esq., 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  and  the  Secretary,  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Esq. 
The  usual  preliminary  business  of  these  meetings  was 
transacted,  and  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Kellock,  and  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr. 
Smee,  announced  the  awards  made  by  those  bodies. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  called  attention  to  several 
plants  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  to  certain  subjects 
which  had  been  discussed  by  the  Scientific  Committee,  a 
report  of  which  will  be  found  below.  Mr.  Berkeley 
remarked  that  it  had  often  struck  him  that  archways  of 
railroads  might  be  profitably  utilised  in  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  Mushrooms,  and  he  did  not  see  why  these 
should  not  be  as  plentiful  in  London,  and  sold  at  as 
cheap  a  rate,  as  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  Professor  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer  would  commence  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
"Aspects  of  Vegetation  "  on  Friday,  April  25,  at  3  p.m., 
and  that  Mr.  William  Paul  would  make  an  exhibition  of 
Roses  from  May  3  to  10,  inclusive. 

Dr.  Masters  asked  the  Chairman  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tion to  inform  the  meeting  as  to  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  between  the  new  Council  and  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  admittance  or  other- 
wise of  the  Exhibition  visitors  to  the  Society's  garden. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  said  that  as  the  Council  were 
entirely  new  to  their  work,  he  hoped  the  Fellows  would 
grant  them  some  indulgence,  as  with  patience  and 
good  will  they  hoped  to  succeed.  As  regarded  the 
negotiations  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  he  might 
say  that  temporary  arrangements  for  this  year  only  had 
been  made  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  with  that  body  ;  and, 
practically  speaking,  the  Council  had  closely  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Fellows.  They  had  reserved  all  their 
rights,  except  a  joint  right  with  the  Exhibition  visitors  to 
the  use  of  the  two  central  arcades.  He  wished  to  state 
that  in  making  arrangements  with  the  Commissioners  they 
had  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  against,  as  they  came 
into  office  only  a  few  days  before  the  Exhibition  opened, 
and  they  had  been  hampered  by  engagements  previously 
entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  with  other  persons  for 
the  use  of  the  arcades  and  upper  storey  of  the  quadrants. 

The  Secretary  {Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay)  read  a  draft 
circular,  stating  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  made, 
and  which  will,  when  completed,  be  issued  by  order 
of  the  Council  amongst  the  Fellows.  From  this  we 
gathered  that  the  Exhibition  visitors  are  not  to  enter 
the  gardens  without  the  usual  payment  of  the  day. 
The  lower  quadrant  arcades  are  reserved  solely  for  the 
Fellows,  while  the  upper  storey,  with  a  communica- 
tion across  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  are  fenced  off  to 
the  Exhibition.  A  new  entrance  for  the  Society  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  Commissioners,  at  the  south-west  side  of 
the  gardens,  and  the  Society  is  to  be  allowed  the  use, 
without  payment,  of  the  entrances  in  Prince's  Gate  and 
Queen's  Gate  respectively,  until  April  r,  1874.  A  passage- 
way across  the  garden,  for  Exhibition  visitors,  is  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Society  until  November  r  next  ;  for  which 
the  Commissioners  are  to  pay  to  the  Society,  before 
November  1,  the  sum  of  £  1000  in  cash. 

Scientific  Committee. — Professor  Westwood  in  the 
chair. — The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  remarked  with  reference 
to  the  injury  suffered  by  horses  from  being  fed  upon 
damaged  Oats,  whicli  was  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting, 
that  he  had  since  seen  an  article  upon  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Voelcker  in  the  recently  published  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (second  series,  vol.  ix., 
part  1).  Six  horses  died  from  this  cause  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leeds.  The  Oats  were  examined  by  Professor 
Tuson,  who  found  upon  them  a  mould  which  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  {p.  47)  to  be  an  Asper- 
gillum  {sic).  It  was  evident,  however,  that  it  was  not  an 
Aspergillus  at  all,  but  the  common  bread-mould,  Asco- 
phora  Mucedo.  On  the  following  page  Ustilago  hypo- 
dytes  was  alluded  to  as  a  species  of  Penicillium  :  this  was 
a  manifest  error,  as  the  two  things  had  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  stated  that  he  had  examined 
the  diseased  Coffee  plants  from  Natal  and  the  statement 
accompanying  them.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
climatic  conditions  were  really  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
Mr.  Gooch  stated,  "The  spring  rains  in  August  and 
September  terminate  generally  a  very  long  dry  winter,  of 
about  four  months,  and  sometimes  more,  with  very  often 
no  rain  and  no  frost,  except  on  very  badly  drained  flats, 
but  none  on  Coffee  plantations.  The  daily  temperature 
is  high,  and  the  range  not  very  great.  Fires  are  seldom 
if  ever  required  at  night.  The  summer  is  in  January  and 
February  very  warm  and  close  and  wet,  with  almost 
daily  thunderstorms,  and  temperature  up  to 
820  or  830  at  night,  for  nearly  a  month.  During 
this  weather  the  disease  is  checked,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  annexed  reports.  The  differences  between 
the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  have  been  too  slight 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  Coffee  trees,  and  therefore 
some  say  that  this  is  one  cause  of  the  bark  disease. 
Undoubtedly  pruning  is  thrown  very  much  behindhand  in 
consequence  of  late  bearings  and  pickings.  We  often 
have  three  flowerings  instead  of  one,  or  at  all  events  two." 
It  seemed  on  the  whole  probable  that  growth  was  over- 
stimulated,  and  that  consequently  when  the  drought 
came  the  plants  were  unable  to  support  it.  He  had  care- 
fully examined  leaves  and  twigs  for  fungoid  parasites. 
There  was  a  little  mould,  probably  quite  adventitious.  On 
the  twigs  there  was  a  minute  immature  black  fungus, 
which  might  be  referred  to  Depazca  (Sphxriacea?). 

Professor  Westwood  stated  that  a  curious  mass,  from  a 
lane  in  Kent,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  by  the ' 


Editors  of  this  journal,  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  the 
cocoons  of  a  gregarious  moth  (Ilythyia  sociella  or  colo- 
nella).  It  established  itself  in  the  nest  of  humble  bees. 
A  similar  mass  had  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  and 
had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  great  puzzle  from  Dublin. 

Dr.  Masters  exhibited  flowers  of  Clematis  calycina  from 
his  own  garden,  and  commented  on  a  monstrous  Cowslip, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  under  the  name  of  Primula 
chlorantha. 

Dr.  Masters  also  showed  a  number  of  seedlings  ofPinus 
sylvestris  which  had  been  sent  from  France.  They  had 
died  by  acres,  from  an  unknown  cause.  The  tap-roots 
were  mostly  turned  upwards,  and  the  committee  con- 
sidered that  they  had  perished  from  failing  to  penetrate 
the  "  pan." 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said  that  the  Scotch  Fir  was 
often  seriously  injured  by  ^cidium  Pini. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
stating  that  Lygeum  Spartum,  or  Albardin,  furnished  very 
little  of  the  Esparto  imported  into  this  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  from  which  most  of  the 
Albardin  came,  the  true  Esparto  (Macrochloa  tenacis- 
sima)  was  unknown.  Lygeum  Spartum  flowers  and  seeds 
freely  in  a  cool  conservatory,  but  Macrochloa  does  so  with 
difficulty. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  also  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Henderson,  in  charge  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  describing  the  disease  of  the  Opium  Poppy. 
This  appeared  to  be  favoured  by  moist  weather,  and  the 
plants  affected  were  infested  with  Peronosporaarborescens, 
and  also  with  a  fungus  (which  Mr.  Berkeley  identified  as 
Macrosporium  cheiranthi,  a  peculiar  form  of  Cladosporium 
herbarum).  The  places  attacked  were  black,  and  the 
disease  progressed  from  below  upwards.  If  the  plant  has 
not  flowered  when  attacked,  it  never  does  so.  If  it  is 
on  the  point  of  flowering,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens 
do  not  drop  off.  The  effect  of  guano,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  was  remarkable  in  increasing  the  yield. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said  that  he  had  pointed  out 
the  occurrence  of  Peronospora  arborescens  in  this  disease. 
It  was  very  common  on  Papaver  Rhceas  in  this  country. 

Professor  Westwood  said  that  this  plant  often  had  the 
capsules  distorted  by  Cynips  Papaveris,  an  undescribed 
species. 

Floral  Committee. — W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. — First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  a  new  Camellia  named 
Princess  Alexandra,  delicatepink,  partially  striped  with  rose 
— a  beautiful  shaped  flower.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
for  Trichopilia  lepida,  a  white  and  rose-flowered  species 
from  Costa  Rica.  To  Mr.  William  Paul,  for  a  new  H.P. 
Rose,  named  Mons.  Claud  Levet,  a  dark,  purplish-crim- 
son flower,  of  fine  form  ;  and  Madame  Camille,  a  delicate 
flesh-coloured,  finely  cupped  Tea  Rose.  To  Messrs. 
Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for  four  new  Clematises— the 
Queen,  mauve  lilac ;  Stella,  ccerulean  blue,  with  a  band  of 
a  darker  shade ;  Fair  Rosamond,  white,  with  red  anthers, 
a  slightly  incurved  flower ;  and  Vesta,  white.  Seven  of 
these  plants  were  shown  altogether — superbly  grown  and 
flowered,  they  were  the  admiration  of  all.  To  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Wilton  Road  Nursery,  Salisbury,  for  Azalea 
amcena  Smithiana,  a  seedling  with  very  bright  rose  hose- 
in-hose  flowers — a  very  useful  plant.  Mr.  H.  Elms,  7, 
Avenue  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  showed  a  plant  of 
Ionopsis  paniculata,  with  nine  spikes,  the  longest 
measuring  21J  inches  in  length,  several  of  the  Orchid 
growers  regarding  this  as  the  largest  they  had  ever  seen. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  Exeter,  sent  flowers  of  the  fine  new 
Tacsonia  exoniensis,  described  at  p.  1653,  1872  ;  and  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  came  a  fine  group  of  Orchids  and 
other  plants,  including  a  handsome  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Hallii,  which  had  been  grown  in  the  collection  of 
E.  Salt,  Esq.,  at  Ferniehurst.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leaming- 
ton, staged  a  nice  plant  of  Clematis  Lucie  Lemoine, 
double  white,  in  the  way  of  C.  Fortunei,  but  superior 
to  that  inasmuch  that  its  flowers  always  open  pure 
white  at  once,  while  those  of  C.  Fortunei  do  not 
become  a  good  white  until  the  flower  has  been  open  some 
time.  Dr.  Hogg,  Stilyans,  Sussex,  sent  a  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  seedling  Primroses,  many  of  them  being 
fine  both  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  John  Matthews,  the 
Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibited  an 
improved  flower-pot,  the  improvement  consisting  of  a 
series  of  small  holes  in  the  rim,  by  means  of  which  to  tie 
plants  down  in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  instead  of 
using  stakes.  The  pots  were  examined  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  plant  growers,  and  the  general  opinion 
expressed  in  reference  to  their  utility,  was  very  favourable. 

A  small  exhibition  was  also  held  in  the  western 

quadrant  arcade.  Auriculas  and  Pansies  were  the 
leading  subjects  in  the  schedule,  but  there  was  a  poor 
display  of  both,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
season.  The  miscellaneous  class  was  the  oncwhich  in 
the  show,  as  it  often  does  now  at  South  Kensington. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  fine  collection  of  forced 
Rhododendrons  ;  they  also  staged  6  plants  and  a  box  of 
cut  blooms,  and  took  1st  prizes  in  both  instances.  From 
Mr.  B,  S.  Williams  came  a  group  of  fine-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants,  including  some  fine  pots  of  I^chcnalia 
tricolor,  the  striking  new  .-Echmea  Marice  Reginrc.  anil  a 
plant  of  Sarracenia  flava,  with  two  tine  flowers. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  sent  a  fine  batch  of  Roses, 
including  the  new  Chcshunl  Hybrid,  to  be  sent  out  next 
month.  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  again 
brought  up  from  Norbiton  a  choice  group  of  Orchids, 
including  a  large  and  well-flowered  plant  o!  Iviulrobiuin 
Paxtoni  (Hort.)  ;  a  plant  of  Arpophyllum  giganteilOl, 
bearing  10  spikes  of  flower,  and  which  was  awarded  a 
Cultural  Certificate  j  a  beautifully  coloured  ( 'atllcy.i  Skm- 
neri,  and  flowering  plants  of  M.isdevallia  Veitchii,  Lindeni, 
Harryana,  and  ignea,  &C.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  some  fine 
young  Palms,  Orchids,  Ac.  ;  and  similar  groups  came 
from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Osborn  & 
Sons;  the  latter  showing  also  large  and  small,  densely 
flowered  plants  of  ihc  showy  Magnolia  con- 
spicua.  Mr.  Turner  had  some  beautifully  coloured 
Tricolor  Pelargoniums ;  and  a  new  Cineraria,  named 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  white,  with  deep  purple  band,  the  flowers 
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being  nearly  2  inches  across,  and  coarse,  but  not  without 
its  value  for  decorative  purposes.  To  this  and  to  another 
better  flower,  named  Princess  Christian,  the  committee 
awarded  First-class  Certificates.  Mr.  R.  Laing,  gr. 
to  C.  Flower,  Esq.,  Furze  Down,  Streatham,  sent  a 
large  and  splendidly  flowered  plant  of  Rhododendron 
Countess  of  Haddington,  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son 
sent  a  capital  lot  of  Roses  in  pots.  Mr.  Ware  again 
sent  a  choice  assortment  of  hardy  plants,  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  each  con- 
tributed attractive  groups  of  Cinerarias.  Mr.  Denning 
had  a  prize  for  12  sweet-scented  plants,  and  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son  were  2d  in  both  classes  for  Rhododendrons.  Some  very 
choice  plants  were  staged  in  the  classes  for  six  plants 
suitable  for  dinner  table  decoration.  Mr.  Bull  was  1st 
amongst  nurserymen,  and  Mr.  S.  Strahan,  gr.  to  W.  P. 
Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  amongst  ama- 
teurs. Mr.  Bull  staged  two  groups,  but  the  judges 
ruling  in.  favour  of  small  plants,  the  award  was  made  to 
the  smallest  group,  which  included  elegant  little  plants  of 
Areca  nobilis,  A.  Verschaffeltii,  Curculigo  recurvata, 
striata,  Dremonorops  palembanicus,  and  Pandanus 
Veitchii.  Mr.  Turner  was  2d  with  two  small  Palms,  and 
four  nicely  flowered  Azaleas.  Mr.  Strahan's  best  plants 
were  of  Lomatia  propinpua,  Yucca  aloifolia,  Cossignia 
borbonica.  A  more  choice  assortment,  including  a 
remarkably  elegant  Casuarina,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son, gr.  to  J.  C.  Imthurn,  Esq.,  Champion  Hill,  Camber- 
well,  who  was  2d,  losing  the  1st  position  on  account  of 
the  height  of  his  plants.  The  only  exhibitors  of 
Auriculas  were  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  James,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dombrain  ;  and  Mr.  James,  Messrs.  Dobson  & 
Sons,  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  Pansies,  which,  generally  speaking,  were 
poor.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  a  collection  of  forced 
vegetables,  and  the  1st  was  won  easily  by  Mr.  Miles,  gr. 
to  Lord  Carington,  who  staged  dishes  of  Mona's  Pride 
and  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatos,  long-podded  Negro  French 
Beans,  two  good  Cucumbers,  two  excellent  dishes  of 
Mushrooms,  a  good  one  of  Seakale,  and  a  bundle  of 
remarkably  fine  Rhubarb. 

Fruit  Committee. — A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent 
some  very  fine  examples  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli, 
which  gained  from  the  committee  a  First-class  Certificate. 
It  is  of  good  size,  fine  form,  very  close,  and  white,  and 
the  heads  are  uncommonly  well  protected  by  the  foliage. 
Coming  into  use  at  the  present  time,  when  most  other 
Broccolis  are  running  to  seed,  the  Leamington  Broccoli  is 
sure  to  become  popular  for  late  spring  work.  Mr.  Miles 
showed  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine, 
cut  from  plants  which  were  rootless  suckers  in  March, 
1072— a  creditable  performance,  rewarded  with  a  Cultural 
Commendation.  Mr.  Piccirillo,  Wigmore  Street,  W,, 
showed  some  very  large  Lemons,  Oranges,  Artichokes,  and 
Onions,  from  Naples ;  and  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  contri- 
buted a  fine  dish  of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries. 


A  General  System  of  Botany,  &c.  ByE.  Le  Maout 
and  J.  Decaisne  ;  translated  from  the  original  by 
Mrs.  Hooker,  and  edited,  with  additions,  by  J.  D. 
Hooker,  C.B.,  &c,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Longmans.  Pp.  1066.  Illustrated  by  5500 
woodcuts. 

The  length  of  the  title  of  this  book  compels  us  to  cite 
it  as  above  in  an  abridged  form.  In  some  sense,  how- 
ever, the  fulness  of  the  title-page  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  The  treatise  in 
question  was  originally  compiled  by  one  of  the  leading 
French  savans — a  man  as  well  known  to  horticulturists 
as  to  botanists — with  the  co-operation  of  a  gentleman 
who  achieved  his  reputation  by  his  successful  efforts  to 
present  the  elements  of  botany  in  an  attractive  yet 
accurate  form.  In  its  English  dress  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  Mrs.  Hooker,  while  by  Dr.  Hooker  it  has  been 
adapted  and  arranged  "after  the  method  followed  in 
the  universities  and  schools  of  Great  Britain,  its  colonies, 
and  India."  The  Editor,  moreover,  has  supplied 
notes  of  his  own,  and  added  new  material  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original,  particularly  an  "appendix  on 
the  classification  of  plants  by  the  natural  method,  with 
an  analysis  of  their  classes,  cohorts,  and  orders. "  We 
may  fairly  look  on  this  work,  therefore,  as  one  of 
great  importance,  and  expect  to  find  in  it,  so  far  as  its 
scope  extends,  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
present  state  of  botanical  science,  both  in  France  and 
England.  How  far  this  expectation  will  be  realised 
cannot  be  determined  offhand.  The  value  and  excel- 
lence of  such  a  work  as  this  manifest  themselves  in  the 
course  of  daily  use,  and  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  a 
casual  perusal  of  a  few  pages  taken  at  random  from 
various  parts.  In  the  meantime  it  is  obvious  that 
its  principal  value  will  be  to  the  students  of  classifi- 
cation. 

The  preliminary  chapters  on  organography  are 
treated,  as  a  rule,  with  only  so  much  of  detail  as  is 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  technical  terms 
made  use  of  by  systematic  botanists,  and  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  conventional  sense  in  which  they  are 
almost  universally  applied.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
convenience  of  this  practice,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  our 
opinion,  should  never  be  followed  without  due  explana- 
tion. When  authors  of  the  vast  experience  and  repu- 
tation of  those  connected  with  this  work  speak  of  "dis- 
junctive symmetry,"  for  instance,  the  student  would 
naturally  infer  that  some  disjunction  of  previously 
united  parts  had  taken  place,  which  is  by  no  means 
what  is  intended.  We  do  not  see  how  a  "natural 
system"  of  classification  is  ever  to  be  arrived  at  so  long 


as  conventional  interpretations  of  structure  and  of  mode 
of  growth  are  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  proceedings. 
Convenience  of  study  and  facility  of  arrangement  are 
one  thing — a  truly  philosophical  grouping  is  another. 
In  the  one  case  the  value  and  importance  of  new 
evidence  must  be  carefully  guaged,  and  new  interpreta- 
tions of  old  facts  diligently  scrutinised  ere  they  can  be 
permitted  to  influence  our  methods  ;  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  exercise  so 
much  care.  We  may  cling  to  the  old  or  adopt  the 
new,  according  as  it  suits  our  convenience  best. 

The  sequence  of  orders  in  the  present  edition  follows 
closely  that  propounded  by  Aug.  Pyramus  De  Candolle, 
and  which  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  We 
should  have  preferred,  for  the  convenience  of  students, 
that  the  authors  or  editors  had  adopted  Lindley's  uni- 
form termination  "acta"  for  the  orders,  and  "ales," 
for  the  alliances,  except  in  such  cases  as  Crucifera), 
Umbelliferre,  &c,  where  it  is  perhaps  better  to  sacrifice 
uniformity  to  general  usage.  As  it  is  we  have  no  guide 
in  the  termination  of  the  word  as  to  whether  an  order 
or  a  tribe  is  intended  ;  e.  g.,  the  word  Passiflorere  is 
used  in  the  work  before  us,  first  as  the  name  of  the 
order,  and  afterwards  as  that  of  one  of  its  subdivisions. 
The  suffix,  aeete,  to  the  name  of  the  order  would 
have  obviated  all  confusion.  The  orders  are,  in  Dr. 
Hooker's  appendix,  thrown  together  into  "  cohorts," 
corresponding  in  degree,  but  not  in  constitution, 
to  the  alliances  of  Lindley,  and  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  followed  in  the  very  valuable 
Genera  Plantartim,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Messrs.  Bentham  and  Hooker.  Were  this  the  only 
recommendation  of  the  book  before  us  it  would  suffice 
to  give  it  a  powerful  title  to  the  notice  of  students. 
But  when  every  page  contains  the  outcome  of  the 
matured  thought  of  such  observers  as  Decaisne  and 
Hooker,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  must  in 
future  lie  on  the  shelves  of  every  scientific  library,  and 
on  the  work-table  of  every  student. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  in  so  large  a  work,  dealing 
with  so  enormous  a  body  of  facts,  there  is  much  room 
for  differences  of  opinion  and  diversities  of  interpreta- 
tion. We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  passing  reference  to 
the  Passion-flowers,  which,  in  conformity  with  general 
usage,  are  here  placed  close  to  the  Cucurbits,  though, 
to  our  thinking,  the  affinity  is  superficial  only.  Again, 
the  combination  of  the  Modeccas  and  Papaws  (Carica) 
with  Passion-flowers,  in  our  opinion  only  weakens  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  group,  without  giving  com- 
pensatory advantages. 

We  must  not,  however,  protract  our  remarks,  but,  be- 
fore concluding,  we  ought  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Hooker 
on  the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  has  fulfilled  her 
task.  The  cuts,  upwards  of  5000  in  number  !  are  for 
the  most  part  from  original  drawings  of  M.  Decaisne. 
For  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  appear  to  such 
advantage  in  the  English  as  in  the  French  edition. 
Probably  some  of  their  beauty  is  impaired  in  the  pro- 
cess of  electrotyping  ;  nevertheless  they  contribute,  in 
a  very  large  degree,  to  the  value  of  this  work,  indis- 
pensable, henceforth,  to  all  botanical  students. 


Dendrologie  :  Baume,  Straucher  und  Halb 
Straucher  welche  in  Mittel  und  Nord  Europa 
in  Freien  Kultivirt  werden.  Kritisch  beleuchtet 
von  Karl  Koch.  Zweiter  theil  erster  abtheilung. 
Erlangen.    (Williams  &  Norgate.) 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  second  volume  of 
Professor  Koch's  most  useful  work  on  the  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  We  have 
already  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  first  volume, 
and  therefore  need  do  little  more  than  announce  the 
publication  of  this  second  part,  which  comprises  the 
description  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  monopetalous 
and  apetalous  orders.  The  Cupulifene  and  Conifers, 
with  the  remaining  families,  will  be  comprised  in  the 
succeeding  part. 

A  book  of  this  character  will  be  chiefly  valuable  for 
reference,  and  it  is  no  slight  obligation  which  Professor 
Koch  has  conferred  on  us  by  giving  an  authoritative 
and  critical  description  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  their 
synonyms,  &c.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that  the 
technical  details  of  the  subject  are  enlivened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  short  biographical  notices  of  many  of  the 
botanists  and  horticulturists  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  We  can  only  repeat  the  wish  expressed  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume — that  an  English 
translation  may  speedily  be  forthcoming,  for  few  things 
in  horticultural  literature  are  more  needed. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Primroses  at  Dropmore.— If  any  one  were  desir- 
ous of  seeing  an  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  improved  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose  as  a 
decorative  plant,  they  could  not  do  better  than  pay  a 
visit  to  Dropmore  in  the  month  of  April.  Mere,  amid 
many  congenial  surroundings,  and  where  Nature  and 
Art  are  united  in  such  happy  combination  that  the  one 
may  be  said  to  glide  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
other,  the  Primrose  flourishes  in  abundant  pros- 
perity : — 

"  Here  doth  the  earth,  with  flowers  of  every  hue, 

Heap  her  green  breast  when  April  suns  are  bright  : 
Flowers  of  the  morning,  red,  or  ocean  blue, 
Or  like  the  mountain  frost  of  silvery  white." 


This  is  substantially  true  of  Dropmore,  for  in  the  dear 
old-fashioned  flower  garden,  with  its  charming  mixed 
borders,  can  be  seen  many-hued  flowers  gilding  the 
lengthening  days  ;  and  amid  the  trees,  and  in  shelter- 
ing nooks,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Primroses,  Wood 
Anemones,  and  many  others,  dropped  like  flakes  of 
many-coloured  snow  amid  the  grass. 

Those  who  look  for  set  beds  of  Primroses  after'  a 
prim  and  stiff  fashion,  will  be  disappointed  at  Drop- 
more,  and  most  agreeably  so.  They,  together  with 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  which  are  perfectly  at  home  at 
Dropmore,  are  much  used  to  form  lines  next  the  Box 
which  skirts  the  edging  to  the  walks ;  but  their  effec- 
tiveness in  this  association,  though  most  accept- 
able, will  not  bear  comparison  with  their  appear- 
ance when  they  are  seen  in  large  patches 
shedding  a  pleasant  lustre  on  semi- wild  places, 
reposing  in  rare  tufts  on  the  green  breast  of  Mother 
Earth.  At  Dropmore,  broad  turfy  walks,  with  the 
dusky  forms  of  noble  coniferous  plants  relieving  the 
budding  but  leafless  trees  on  either  side,  wind  in  all 
directions,  and  in  many  sheltered  spots  and  nooks 
where  they  widen  out  between  the  huge  clumps  of 
Rhododendrons  and  underwood,  there  are  quite  plan- 
tations of  Primroses  in  full  bloom,  varied  in  colour 
and  most  charming  in  effect.  Mr.  Frost  is  very  proud 
of  his  Primroses  reposing  at  the  feet  of  some  of  his 
most  idolised  Conifers,  and  he  has  ample  reasons  to 
feel  so.  I  think  that  at  some  distant  day  P.  altatca 
must  have  been  introduced  to  Dropmore,  for  this 
species  appears  to  be  prevalent  there,  but  from  it  there 
has  sprung  a  varied  progeny,  embracing  tints  reaching 
from  pale  lilac  to  rosy  mauve.  The  intermediate  tints 
are  numerous,  and  very  effective,  especially  as  they 
are  intermingled  with  primrose  and  sulphur  colours, 
and  some  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  This  method  of 
growing  Primroses  has  been  enforced  of  late  with 
much  emphasis,  but  there  is  great  necessity  for  con- 
stantly placing  it  before  the  gardening-loving  com- 
munity. 

A  pinch  of  seed  sprinkled  over  a  suitable  spot  as 
soon  as  ripe  ensures  other  plantations  the  following 
spring  ;  a  shower  of  rain  carries  the  seed  down  into  the 
emerald  turf,  where  it  very  soon  germinates,  and  forms 
the  young  plants,  which  are  much  nourished  by  the 
decaying  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  pheasants  appear 
to  be  very  partial  to  the  flowers,  but  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  wantonness  about  the  mode  in  which  they 
do  it,  as  they  pluck  up  the  young  seedlings  by  the  roots, 
and  scatter  them  about.  A  few  high-coloured  as  well 
as  common  Cowslips,  together  with  patches  of  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  are  met  with,  and  the  latter  appear  to 
flourish  well  under  this  mode  of  naturalisation.  Truly 
the  woodland  and  shrubbery  associations  greatly  en- 
hance the  general  beauty  of  these  flowers  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  R.  D. 


©fcftuarg. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Perry, 
at  his  residence,  the  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich, 
Birmingham,  on  Good  Friday  last,  will  be  received  with 
sincere  regret,  as  he  has  for  35  years  been  an  ardent 
cultivator  of  florists'  flowers,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  time  has  played  an  important  part  as  an 
exhibitor,  judge,  and  successful  hybridiser.  When  but 
a  lad  of  15  he  formed  a  love  for  floriculture,  com- 
mencing his  floral  pursuits  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pansy,  and  he  soon  formed  the  determination  to  make 
floriculture  the  chief  pursuit  of  his  spare  hours.  It 
became  a  passion  with  him,  and  his  garden  still 
remained  to  the  last,  as  it  had  been  through  life,  an 
object  of  endearment  10  him.  For  some  time  past  he 
suffered  from  that  disease  of  the  kidneys  known  as 
"  Bright's  disease,"  in  the  course  of  which  blindness  was 
induced,  so  that  for  three  months  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  almost  deprived  of  sight.  He  was  in  his 
51st  year.  For  25  years  he  was  a  cultivator  and 
exhibitor  of  the  Dahlias,  and  "Lizzie,"  a  beautiful 
tipped  flower,  raised  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  will  be  well  remembered  by  old  Dahlia  growers. 
Baron  Alderson,  another  fine  flower  raised  by  him 
many  years  ago,  is  still  grown  by  some,  and  amongst 
other  seedlings,  Mauve  Queen,  Acme,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Model,  Delicata,  Alexandra,  Startler,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  all,  we  believe,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  will  be  remembered  by  many. 

Mr.  Perry  was  well  known  as  a  raiser  of  seedling 
Verbenas,  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1S72 
is  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  seedlings  from  the 
commencement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Perry  has  held  the  foremost  position  as  a  raiser,  and  as 
an  exhibitor  he  has  been  rarely  beaten.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  is  now  sending  out  some  of  Mr.  Perry's  most 
recent  seedlings,  which  will  do  honour  to  his  name, 
and  there  is  still  a  flower  remaining  to  be  sent  out  next 
year  (and  which  has  been  named  "Refinement,"  but 
the  name  may  yet  be  changed  to  "  In  Memoriam  "), 
which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  Verbena  yet  seen. 
This,  together  with  a  lot  of  unbloomed  seedlings  and 
seed  will  in  all  probability  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough. 

As  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Roses  Mr.  Perry  was 
well  known,  and  his  fine  collection  never  gave  better 
promise  than  just  now.  He  was  a  good  grower  and  a 
good  judge,  and  will  be  missed  from  many  an  exhibi- 
tion.    A  lot  of  seedling  Roses  raised  by  him  have  yet 
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to  be  bloomed,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  name  may  be 
connected  with  some  seedling  Roses  of  his  own  raising. 
Mr.  Perry  contributed  a  considerable  number  of 
useful  papers  on  floriculture  to  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  He  was  a  first-rate  florist  and  horticulturist, 
and  many  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  his  admirably-kept  grounds  will  remember  what 
an  enthusiast  he  was  in  the  cultivation  of  the  choicer 
Coniferx.  For  many  years  he  was  joint  secretary  of 
the  Handsworth  and  Lozells  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  which  did  more  in  its  time  for  the 
gentle  pursuit  of  gardening  in  the  midland  counties, 
than  any  other  society. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  April  16,  1873. 
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April      10.— Overcast  in  morning.     Decreasing  amount  of  cloud  till 
night,  then  cloudless.     Brilliantly  fine. 

—  11.— Generally  overcast  and  dull,  thin  misly  rain  fell  in  the 

evening. 

—  12.—  Cloudy  and  dull.     Slight  mist. 

—  13.— Overcast  till  about  3  p.m.  ;  cloudless  generally  at  night, 

and  very  fine. 

—  14  —  Very  fine-     Light  clouds  present. 

—  15—  The  amount  of    cloud   generally  large.     Fine.     Occa- 

sional showers  of  rain  in  afternoon.  Lightning  at 
night. 

—  16  — Rain  in  early  morning.     Clouds  very  varying  in  amount 

during  the  day.  Fine.  A  flash  of  lightning  seen  and 
thunder  heard  about  8  p.m.  Frequent  lightning  at 
night. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


fcfrm  (Derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Soft-Wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Double- 
flowering  Pelargoniums  should  not  be  over-potted,  as 
they  one  and  all  flower  more  freely  in  smallish  pots,  using 
rich  soil  in  all  cases.  Large  established  plants  should 
now  be  shaken  out  and  re-potted  in  a  similar  or  larger 
siz^l  pot,  according  to  the  plant's  wants.  Double 
flo  -v -1  mg  Pelargoniums  forautumn  use  are  indispensable 
for  coat  nosegays.  Somekinds  arefreer  in  flowering  than 
oth  ■■=  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  owing  more  to  climate  and 
soil  than  to  treatment.  Those  of  the  Madame  Lemoine 
type  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  are  the  freest  flowering. 
They  are  evidently  plants  that  require  far  more  heat 
than  other  types  of  Pelargonium.  The  new  white 
variety  that  is  being  introduced  from  Lyons,  if  up  to 
what  it  is  said  to  be,  will  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  of  this  season.  When  Alternantheras 
are  too  tender  for  bedding,  a  few  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
They  are  most  effective  for  baskets  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  round  pans  full  of  them,  with  a  Fern  in  the 
centre,  are  ornamental  and  useful  in  many  ways.  Pot 
on  Chrysanthemums  as  they  require  it,  and  stand  them 
on  a  cinder  bottom  in  a  cold  frame.  As  the  weather 
gets  warmer  they  may  be  plunged  in  beds  outdoors, 
putting  a  handful  of  soot  under  each  pot.  Underneath 
greenhouse  stages  and  the  like,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  floor  is  of  gravel,  a  furnished  look  may  be 
given  by  planting  the  common  Musk  {Mimulus 
moschatns),  Lycopodhtm  denticulatitm,  and  Sedum 
carneum,  either  in  lines  of  one  kind  as  an  edging,  or 
alternated.  The  Musk  may  be  struck  freely  in  a 
slight  heat  in  any  quantity,  and  pricked  out  in  the 
ground  next  month,  and  before  long  a  perfect  carpet  or 
edging  may  be  formed.  In  places  where  subtropical 
gardening  is  impracticable  outdoors,  every  available 
space  indoors  should  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  eye 
as  possible.   H.  Knight. 

Plant  Stove. — In  all  cases  avoid  a  high  night  tem- 
perature ;  from  60°  to  62°  is  quite  sufficient.  This 
temperature  must  be  principally  obtained  by  closing 
early,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun ;  and 
when  fires  are  used,  which  must  be  the  case  for  some 
time  yet,  they  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  admit  a  current  of  cold  air  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  thermometer  down,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  Fires  at  this  season  should  be  used  with  greater 
caution  than  when  the  plants  were  in  a  dormant  stale. 


The  admission  of  a  current  of  cold  air  during  the 
development  of  the  young  growth  will  frequently  give 
it  a  check,  and  so  injure  the  tender  foliage  as  to  spoil 
the  future  appearance  of  the  plant.  A  cold  current  of 
this  description  is  very  different  from  the  moderate  cir- 
culation of  air  which  is  necessary  in  all  plant  structures. 
Abundance  of  light  is  necessary  to  prevent  long-jointed 
shoots,  and  when  their  growth  is  nearly  completed, 
and  the  shoots  begin  to  produce  flower-buds,  the 
amount  of  air  should  be  considerably  increased  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  whence  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  prolong  their  beauty,  &c.  Turn  each 
plant  frequently  round  that  it  may  not  be  one-sided. 
Let  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  suffering  be  given  to  the  roots  of  established 
plants.  Great  care  will  be  necessary  in  watering 
newly  potted  plants  to  prevent  the  fresh  soil  from 
becoming  soddened  and  sour.  As  soon  as  any  plants 
are  discovered  in  this  state  they  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  pots,  all  the  loose  mould  should  be  shaken 
from  them,  and  they  should  then  be  repotted  in 
sweet  soil,  shaded,  and  more  carefully  watered.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  water  all  plants  immediately 
on  shifting  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  done.  When  the  plant  has  no  ball  of 
earth  the  water  should  of  course  be  made  to  penetrate 
the  whole  mass  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  very  many 
plants  are  seriously  injured  at  the  period  of  shifting  or 
potting  off  by  improper  watering.  It  is  quite  requisite 
to  examine  carefully  the  state  of  the  plant  belore  pot- 
ting, and  if  the  ball  be  dry  it  should  be  soaked  in  a  tub 
of  tepid  water,  after  which  it  should  stand  long  enough 
to  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  drain  away.  A 
light  sprinkle  with  a  fine  rose,  just  to  settle  the  mould, 
is  quite  ample  in  many  cases,  and  will  be  found  more 
beneficial  than  drowning  the  plants  indiscriminately. 
Plants  of  a  shrubby  habit  will  require,  besides  the 
general  direction  of  the  shoots,  the  occasional  stop- 
ping of  any  young  growths  which  are  unduly  taking 
the  lead  ;  and  climbers  on  trellises  will  require  daily 
attention  to  prevent  their  twining  about  the  wires,  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  trellis  before  the  bottom  is 
properly  furnished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  keep  the  tender  young  shoots  tied  to  their 
extreme  points,  as  this  practice  has  the  effect  of  crip- 
pling them,  and  prevents  progress  of  growth,  and  plants 
of  delicate  species  soon  acquire  a  stunted  appearance. 
Many  plants  flower  more  freely  when  allowed  to  ramble. 
Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  Stephanotis  always  flower 
best  when  allowed  to  grow  freely  on  wires  placed  near 
to  the  glass.  My  practice  is  to  let  them  ramble  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  show,  then  to  train  them  over  their 
trellisses,  and  allow  the  shoots  again  to  spread  ;  of 
course  care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  twine  round  the 
wires,  or  otherwise  get  entangled  :  constant  care  is 
daily  paid  to  keeping  them  in  such  bounds  that  they 
can  be  fastened  to  their  trellises  without  any  injury  to 
either  the  foliage  or  flowers.  Stove  climbers  hanging 
from  the  rafters  should  be  regularly  attended  to,  that 
they  may  at  all  times  look  neat.  On  the  other  hand 
carefully  avoid  the  stiff,  formal  appearance  which  is 
produced  by  tying  in  the  shoots  to  their  extremities. 
If  the  house  is  sufficiently  lofty  climbers  look  most 
graceful  when  they  are  allowed  to  hang  down  from 
the  rafters  in  natural  festoons.  Mealy-bug,  scale,  thrips, 
&c. ,  that  usually  infest  stove  plants,  increase  rapidly  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  great  exertions 
to  keep  them  in  check.  The  following  will  be  found 
an   excellent  recipe  : — To  1  gallon  of  rain-water  add 

2  oz.  of  tobacco,  8  oz.  of  soft  soap,  I  oz.  washing  soda, 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine,  \  pint  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor  ;  let  it  stand  24  hours,  then  thoroughly  strain  it 
through  fine  muslin,  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
or  sponge,  afterwards  cleanse  thoroughly  with  clean 
water.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Pari,  Herts. 

Flower  Forcing. — Every  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  earliest  lot  of  plants  which  are  intended  to 
supply  the  autumn  bloom.  They  must  suffer  no  check, 
but  be  kept  on  growing  steadily,  giving  larger 
pots  as  necessary.  The  earliest  lot  of  Bouvardias 
should  be  pushed  forward,  so  that  they  may  be  good 
strong  plants  by  the  middle  of  May,  when,  if  planted 
out  into  a  cold  pit,  pinched  and  attended  to  as  to 
water  and  frequent  syringing,  they  will  be  fine  plants 
to  lift  by  the  end  of  August,  putting  them  into  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Flowering 
Begonias  may  also  be  propagated  now.  If  a  few  large 
plants  are  wanted  early,  prune  in  any  healthy  old  plants 
at  present ;  after  they  have  broken,  give  them  a  shift  into 
a  size  larger,  when  a  fine  lot  of  bloom  will  be  the 
reward  in  a  short  time.  The  various  sorts  of  Rhodan- 
the  sown  now  will  come  in  useful  by-and-by  ;  also  the 
Globe  Amaranth.  Celosia  aurca  pyramidalis  is  a  useful 
autumn  decorative  plant ;  but  to  have  it  fine  it  must  be 
grown  on  freely,  for  if  it  either  gets  much  pot-bound 
before  put  into  the  last  pot,  or  the  least  dry,  it  will  go 
to  flower  at  once.  Gloxinias,  if  not  already  sown, 
should  be  so  treated  at  once,  as,  with  liberal  treat- 
ment, they',  can  be  had  in  bloom  late  in  the  season 
in  small  pots.  Sow  a  few  more  pots  of  Mignonette,  to 
succeed  those  sown  last  month.  When  time  and 
accommodation  are  at  command  all  the  pot  Roses  should 
be  looked  to  ;  if  any  require  shifting,  it  should  be  done, 
when  all  may  be  plunged  in  coal-ashes,  giving  frequent 
waterings  with  manure-water  throughout  the  summer, 
drawing  the  syringe  across  them  on  the  evenings  of 
bright  hot  days.  A.  If.,  Thoresby,  Notts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  b-c. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.— Although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  produce  in  the  flower  garden  by  the 
aid  of  spring  bedding  plants  that  simultaneous  and  con- 
tinuous floral  display  which  can  be  accomplished  later 
in  the  season  with  the  summer  bedders,  still  it  will  now 
present  an  appearance  of  considerable  beauty  and 
interest ;  and  with  a  view  to  add  to  this  as  much  as 
possible  let  every  part  of  it  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
order.  The  walks  and  lawns  should  be  frequently 
swept,  to  remove  worm  casts  or  other  littery  matter  ; 
and  if  worms  are  very  troublesome  use  clear  lime  water, 
put  on  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  Continue 
to  eradicate  Plantains,  Daisies,  and  other  broad-leaved 
plants  ;  roll  and  mow  lawns  and  grass  verges  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  and,  in  short,  use  every  possible 
means  to  produce  a  fine  sward,  which  adds  most 
materially  to  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  parterre. 
If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  remove  moss  from  the 
lawns,  the  rough  part  of  it  can  be  raked  off  with  an 
iron-toothed  rake,  and  some  fine  rich  soil  sifted  upon  it, 
and  on  this  sow  some  seed  of  the  finer  grasses  ;  rake 
this  slightly  in  and  roll  well  down.  By  this  means  the 
grass  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  and  smother  the 
moss  ;  but  in  certain  damp  or  shaded  places,  or  under 
large  trees,  moss  is  often  found  to  grow  and  to  look 
exceedingly  well  where  grass  will  not  grow  at  all,  and 
in  such  cases  the  moss  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
encouraged  or  at  least  be  let  alone.  Amongst  annual 
flowers  which  will  always  assert  their  right,  as  it  were, 
to  a  position  in  every  garden  establishment,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Mignonette,  Sweet  Pea,  Canary  Flower, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  a  few  others. 
On  the  other  hand  many  very  useful  annuals 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  comparative  neglect 
which  merit  a  very  different  fate.  The  double- 
flowered  Zinnia  elegans  is  now  beginning  to  claim 
and  to  receive  the  consideration  it  is  entitled  to  ; 
and  there  are  also  the  Zinnia  Haageana  and 
many  of  the  Everlastings,  such  as  Rhodanthe 
Manglesii,  Helichrysums,  Xeranthemums,  &c,  with 
Dianthus  Heddewigii  and  its  varieties,  the  dwarf 
and  beautiful  Candelabra  Larkspurs,  some  of 
the  French  and  African  Marigolds,  amongst  the 
best  of  which  are  Tagetes  signata  pumila  and  T.  aitrea 
Horibunda,  which,  from  their  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
their  profuse  and  long-continued  flowering,  are  ever 
valuable  as  bedding  plants.  Phlox  Heynholdii  is  a  fine 
variety  of  the  Drummondii  section  ;  while  Scabiosa 
atropurpurea,  Gaillardia  pieta,  Godetia  XVhitneyi  and 
Dunncttii,  Linum  grandiftorum,  &c,  are  all  showy  and 
useful  annuals.  Leptosiphon  roseum  is  a  very  beautiful 
dwarf  plant,  and  Viscaria  eosrulea  a  new  and  appa- 
rently a  very  valuable  variety.  There  are  also 
several  climbing  annuals,  or  plants  which  may  be 
treated  as  such,  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  the  parterre,  such  as  the  Convol- 
vulus major,  and  various  Ipomaas,  Tropteolums, 
Eccremocarpus,  Lophospermums,  Loasas,  Maurandyas, 
&.C.  Roses  should  also  be  carefully  looked  after, 
as  caterpillars  at  this  season  usually  commence  their 
work  of  destruction.  There  is  probably  no  plan  to 
equal  careful  hand-picking,  which  must  not  on  any 
account  be  neglected.  Where  objects  such  as  aged  and 
partially  decayed  trees,  portions  of  ruins,  &c,  are 
clothed  and  festooned  with  the  common  Irish  Ivy 
(Hcdera  Helix),  the  more  this  is  left  to  itself,  generally 
speaking,  the  better  it  is ;  but  should  circumstances 
render  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
plants  to  any  extent  now  is  a  good  time  to  perform 
the  operation.  In  cases  where  brick  or  stone  walls 
are  covered  with  this  plant,  it  is  generally  considered 
desirable  to  keep  it  closely  cut  in,  otherwise  its 
increasing  weight  is  apt  to  force  it  from  the  wall. 
Now  is  the  best  to  cut  (or  rather  to  clip)  it  close  back, 
and  this  should  be  done  so  closely  as  not  to  leave  a 
leaf  upon  it.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  soon  the 
wall  will  again  be  covered  with  entirely  new  and 
healthy  young  foliage,  which  will  remain  on 
throughout  the  season,  obviating  anything  like  litter, 
produced  by  the  shedding  of  leaves  ;  neither  need  any 
apprehensions  be  entertained  as  regards  weakening  or 
injuring  the  plants  by  this  process,  as  many  instances 
can  be  adduced  where  it  has  been  practised  for  many 
years  without  any  diminution  of  vigour  on  the  part  of 
the  plants  being  perceived.  If  done  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  this  month,  however,  the  young  foliage  incurs 
the  risk  of  being  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  The 
process  of  hardening  bedding  plants  should  at  all  times 
be  attended  to  with  care  and  discretion,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  anything  like  exposure  to  cold  drying 
currents,  which  are  calculated  to  rapidly  dry  up  the 
tender  tissues  of  plants  which  have  recently  been  enjoy- 
ing a  somewhat  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  Many 
species  will  also  about  this  time  show  a  disposition  to 
produce  abundance  of  flowers,  but  this  should  be  at 
once  prevented  by  careful  stopping  or  pinching  back, 
as  it  is  unadvisable  to  allow  the  plants  to  exhaust 
themselves  by  the  production  of  flowers  at  the  present 
time.   P.  Grieve,  Culjord,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — Those  plants  which  started  into  fruit  last 
January  and  February,  will  by  this  time  be  bloomed 
off  if  the  roots  arc  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  fruit 
will  now  make  rapid  progress,  and  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  afforded  the  plants  to  swell  the  fruit 
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freely.  When  the  suckers  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
growth  to  be  handled,  all  these  should  be  removed 
except  one  on  each  plant,  by  merely  screwing  out  the 
heart  of  the  sucker.  This  should  be  carefully  per- 
formed, so  as  not  to  injure  the  stem  of  the  plant  ;  like- 
wise remove  the  gills  from  the  stem  and  base  of  the 
fruit  ;  but  these  should  be  cut  off  a  little  way  from  the 
base.  The  air  about  these  plants  at  this  season  cannot 
be  kept  too  moist,  but  it  should  be  effected  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  syringe  between  the  plants, 
which  is  sometimes  practised,  and  with  results  much 
more  detrimental  than  otherwise.  If  the  surface  of 
the  beds  now  becomes  very  dry,  a  good  soaking  with 
tepid  water  will  be  far  more  prudent ;  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  occasionally  at  shutting  up  time,  and 
continue  the  night  temperature  at  700  to  750,  ventilate 
at  So",  and  range  the  temperature  from  So°  to  900  by 
sunshine,  closing  the  house  at  So0.  In  light  houses 
continue  to  shade  the  plants  from  the  mid-day  sun 
when  it  is  powerful,  and  keep  the  heat  at  the  roots 
steady  at  from  So0  to  90'.  Trial  sticks  are  frequently 
depended  on  to  ascertain  the  heat  in  Pine  beds,  which 
can  be  pretty  accurately  judged  by  experienced  hands  ; 
but  the  safest  method  is  to  use  a  bottom-heat  thermo- 
meter, as  many  Pine  plants  are  much  injured  through 
having  too  much  heat  at  the  roots.  The  treatment, 
&c,  of  the  autumn  and  spring  potted  suckers  should  be 
continued  as  before  advised.  Soil  which  will  be 
required  for  use  next  spring  should  be  procured  now, 
and  stacked  as  before  directed  in  the  Pine  Calendar. 
G,  T.  Miles,   Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Orchids. — Push  all  potting  of  Orchids  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  quickly  as  possible,  as  at  this  season  very  many 
of  the  plants  will  be  making  fresh  rootlets.  Searching 
for  insects  must  now  take  the  foremost  place  ;  any 
neglect  in  this  matter  is  self-registering,  and  the  indi- 
cation will  remain  to  mark  the  range  for  at  least  two 
years  after  the  insects  themselves  are  banished.  The 
small  red  thrips  is  the  smallest  of  the  insects  against 
which  war  must  be  waged,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
formidable.  Frequent  fumigation withtobacco is  theonly 
effectual  remedy,  and,  if  done  carefully,  it  is  a  safe  one. 
Next  comes  the  small  scale.  This  is  easily  eradicated 
by  smearing  a  little  soft  soap  over  the  affected 
parts,  choosing  the  afternoon  for  this  purpose. 
Let  the  soap  remain  on  the  leaves  all  night, 
but  be  very  careful  to  wash  it  off  as  early  as  possible 
next  morning ;  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed  to 
shine  on  the  leaves  before  the  soap  is  washed  off; 
every  insect  touched  with  the  soap  will  be  found 
dead.  The  yellow  fly  is  another  enemy  that 
requires  constant  looking  after  :  either  fumigation  or  a 
mixture  of  tobacco- water  and  soft  soap  will  destroy  it, 
but  not  more  than  2  oz.  of  soft  soap  must  be  used  to 
every  3  gallons  of  mixture,  or  some  of  the  young 
growths  may  get  injured ;  this  remedy  should  be 
applied  warm— about  at  a  heat  of  120° — it  scarcely 
harms  the  insects  when  cold.  For  woodlice  use  sliced 
Potatos,  and  look  after  them  every  morning.  Cock- 
roaches must  either  be  caught  or  poisoned.  Ants  are 
troublesome  sometimes ;  they  can  be  caught  with 
Apples  having  the  core  taken  out.  \V.  Denning  Norbiton, 


tion     to    keep 
grow     faster 


down  all  laterals,  as  few  plants 
r  weaken  the  crop  more  than 
this  when  allowed  to  run  wild.  Pot  off  Vegetable 
Marrows^  Cucumbers,  &C.,  for  ridges.  Asparagus  now 
finished  cutting  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  it  made  available  for  forwarding  other 
crops.    W,  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire* 


Notices    to 


Correspondents. 

G.    Cooling.  White,  firm, 


We  have  forwarded  the 


Broccoli,    "Matchless  :" 
and  excellent  in  quality. 

Daisies  :  F.  C,  of  Higham, 
Daisies  to  "  Bella." 

Exchange  :  The  Rev.  H.  Harpur-Crezvc,  the  Rectory, 
Drayton  Beauckamp,  Tring,  has  duplicates  of  the 
plants  named  below,  and  wishes  to  exchange  any  of 
them  for  plants  named  in  the  list  of  desiderata.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  all  exchanges  are  to  be 
confined  solely  to  the  plants  named  in  the  two  lists,  as 
Mr.  Crewe  will  answer  no  letters  that  refer  to  any 
others.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  no  offer  other 
than  an  exchange  of  plants  can  be  entertained. 

Desiderata. 

Inula  oculus  Christi 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia 


Anemone  nemorosa  rosea  plena 

,,     vernal  is 

.,     bracteata,  single 
Allium  cccnileum 


„     tnquetrum 
Alstrcemeria  aurea 
Astragalus  Tragacantha 
Anthvllis  erinacea 
Asphodelus  creticus  (tauricus) 
Asclepias  tuberosa 
Bulbocodium  vernum  fol.  var. 
Campanula  Van  Houttei 

,,     Leutweinii 

„     turbinata 
Camassia  esculenta  alba 

,,  ,,  atroccerulea 

Carex  Fraseri 
Coptis  trifoliata 
Cardamine  asarifolia 
Cypella  Hcrbcrtii 
Chelone  barbata  alba 
Corbularia  conspicua 
Dielytra  spcctabilis  alba 
Dalibarda  violoides 
Daphne  Cncorum 

,,     Fioniana 
Dodecatheon  integrifolium 
Eriogonum  umbellatum 

,,     sericeum 
Exogonium  Purga 
Erica  mediterranea 

,,     stricta 
Fremontia  californica 
Gentiana  gelida 

,,     septemfida 

..  ..         alba 

,,  ,,         excisa 

Geranium  argenteum 

,,     Wallichianum 
Helleborus  cupreus 

„     graveolens 
Hypoxis  villosa 

„  stellata 
Iberis  carnosa 
Iris  cristata 

„     Kaimpferi 

„     alata 

,,     filifolia 
Inula  grandiflora 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Should  the  present  dry  and  mild  weather  continue, 
seed-beds   of    Cauliflowers,    Broccoli,    Kale,     Turnips, 
&c,  will  require  attention  to  prevent  attack  from  the 
turnip-fly,  which  is  already  on  the  alert.     To  check 
this,  water  the  beds  early  on  a  mild  morning,  with  a 
fine-rosed  pot,  and  while  the  seed-leaves  are  still  wet, 
dust  over  lightly  with  quick  lime.     Plants  of  Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce,  and  others  recently  planted  out  from 
frames,    will   require  a    gentle  watering   occasionally 
until  well-established.    This,  as  also  all  outdoor  water- 
ing, should  be  done  in  the  morning  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  leaves  to  be  dry  before 
evening,   and  so  lessen  the  probability  of  injury  from 
frost.       Cauliflowers     under     glasses     should     have 
the     soil     well     forked     up,     and     a     little    added 
round    the    plants,    raising  the  glasses  on   bricks   or 
small  pots  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.     Where 
glasses  with  portable  tops  are  used,  these  may  be  lifted 
off  during  fine  warm  days,  replacing  them  at  night  for 
the  present.     Crops  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 
others  sown  in  drills  should  be  hoed  through  as  soon  as 
well  above  ground ;  the  Dutch  hoe  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  and  cannot  be  too  much  used  between  crops 
at  this  season,  as  quick  growing  weeds,  if  allowed  to 
get  ahead  now,  make  endless  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.     A  first  sowing  of  Dwarf  French  Beans  may  now 
be  planted  on  a  warm  border.     Potatos  coming  up  in 
similar   situations  should  have  a  little  light  straw  or 
bracken    shaken  over  them,    or    in    lieu    of    this    a 
few    branches     stuck    in    on     the      east     side      of 
the    rows    will    prevent    injury    from     slight    frosts. 
Dung  or  litter    used    in    covering   Seakale   may   be 
removed  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  best  decomposed  to  fork  in  between  the  rows,  pre- 
viously cutting  down  the  crowns  where  necessary.    We 
usually  have  a  trench  prepared  in  the  forcing  ground 
where  all  litter,  &c,  is  placed  as  removed;  and  this, 
with  the  addition  of  grass  mowings,   &c,    forms  the 
material    for    a  bed   for    Vegetable    Marrows,    ridge 
Cucumbers,  &c.     In  the  forcing  department  the  last 
lot  of  French  Beans  in  pots  may  be  planted,  as  also  a 
good  pit  or  bed  which  can  be  protected  when  required. 
Tomalos    in    fruit    will    require     considerable     atten- 


Aster  bessarabicus 

,,     Ainellus 

,,     cordifolius 
Asperula  laevigata 
Anemone  ranunculoides 

„     Pulsatilla 

,,     sylvestris 

,,     nemorosa  flore-pleno  alba 
Arabis  blepharophylla 

„     stricta 

,,     arcnosa  (seed) 
Allium  ncipolitanum 

„     sphxrocephalum 
Arum  Dracunculus 
Balsamita  vulgaris  (Costmary) 
Cardamine  latifolia 
Calamintha  grandiflora 
Cheiranthus  longifolius 

,,     Delabayanus 

,,     alpinus 
Campanula  patula 

„     soldanelliflora  flore-pleno 

,,     punctata 
Candollea  cuneifolia  (cuttings) 
Centaurea  montana  alba 

„     macrocepbala  (seed) 
Dianthus  crucntus 

,,     plumarius  (cuttings) 
Doronicum  Clusii 
Epilobium  angustifolium  album 

,,     hirsutum  album 
Epimcdium  pinnatum  elcgans 
Erinus  alpinus 
Erodium  romanum 

,,     Manescavi 

,,     hyemodes 
EuDborbia  elongata 
Fragaria  monopnylla 
Francoa  raraosa 
Geranium  ibericum 
„     sylvaticum  album 

,,     phaeum 
,,     sibiricum 
,,     Londesii 
Gentiana  germanica 
Heliopsis  la; vis 
Helianthus  laeteflorus 
Helleborus  atrorubens 
Helichrysum  Errerac 
Hyacinth  us  amethystinus 

,,     orientalis  (type) 
Hesperis  matroualis  flore-pleno 

purpureo 
Iberis  semperflorens  (cuttings) 

,,     gibraltarica  (cuttings) 
Iris  pallida 

,,    flavescens 

„    graminca 


Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  alba 

,,  „  flore-pleno 

Lychnis     dioica   alba    (vesper- 

tina)  flore-pleno 
Linum  salsoloides 
Liliutn  Humboldtii 

,,     candidum  flore-pleno 
„     puberulum 
„     colchicum 
Mimulus  cupreus 

,,     ringens 
MuscariTuteum 
Malva  campanulata 
Nordmanma  cordifolia 
Onosma  taurica 
Orchis  laxiflora 
,,     militaris 
,,     tephrosanthos 
,,     provincialis 
,,     sambucina 
Ophrys  lutea 
,,     hircina 
Ornithogalum  junceum 

„     aureum 
Omphalodes  Lucilia 
Orobus  vermis  albus 
Pardanthus  sinensis 
Primula  denticulata 
,,     helvetica  alba 
„     Auricula  nigra  flore-pleno 
,,     Auricula  lutea   hose  -  in- 

hose 
, ,    cort  usoides  amcena  lilacina 
Phlox  nivalis 
Pyrethrum  siilpluiretim 
Puschkinia  scilloides 
Paeonia  corallina 
Phyteuma  spicatum 
Potentilla  calabra 
Papaver  alpinum 
Podophyllum  Emodi 
Tigridia  pavonia 
,,     conchiflora 
Thysanotus  Patersoni 
Tulipa  stellata 

„     fulgens 
Zigadenus  glaberrimus 
Duplicates. 

Iris  ochroleuca 

Lactuca  sonchifulia 

Lobelia  siphilitica 

Lavatera  tburingiaca 

Linaria  genistifolia 

Lonicera  Lewisii 

Lithospermum  purpureo-cocru- 

leum 
Lysimachia  epbemerum 
Mitella  cordifolia 
Monarda  didyma 
Muscari  moschatum 
Michauxia  campanuloides 
Narcissus  bicolor  Horsfieldii 
,,     ornatus 
„     (Ajax)  lobularis 
Nepeta  grandiflora 
Oenothera  eximia  (marginata) 
Ornithogalum  byzantinum 
,,     nutans 

,,     exscapum  (seedling  bulbs) 
Othonna  cheirifolia 
Oxalis  floribunda 
,,     cernua 
,,    crassa 
Pentstemon  pubescens 

,,  glandulosus 
Primula  Palinuri  (offshoots) 

,,     verticillata 
Pinguicula  vulgaris 
Polygonatum  stellatum 
Polygonum  Sieboldii 

,,     ochraceum 
Prunella  laciniata 
Rosa  pomifera     \ 
,,    rugosa         >  cuttings 
„         ,,     alba  ) 
Ranunculus  gramineus 
Scilla  bifolia  cccrulea 
Tiarella  grandiflora 
Triteleia  uniflora 
Salvia  sylvestris 
„    pratensis  bicolor 
,,     bracteata 
Vicia  gigantea 
Viola  Munbyana 
„     cucullata 
,,     semperflorens 
,,     sororia 
,,     obliqua  striata 
,,     suavis 
,,     cornuta  alba 
,,     Riviniana  alba 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
Polygonum  scandens 
Salvia  glutinosa 
Convolvulus  althaeoides 


Dianthus  barbatus  atkopurfukeus  :  Mr.  Shcnton, 
one  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  foremen,  writes  to  say  that 
this  plant  cannot  be  bought  from  any  other  establish- 
ment than  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery. 

Diospyros  Kaki  :  J.  C.  Hardy  against  a  south  wall. 
Yes  ;  any  good  nurseryman,  we  should  think,  would  be 
able  to  supply  you. 

Fungi  :  T.  E.  The  parasite  on  Phcenix  dactylifera  is  a 
very  curious  Fungus,  Graphiola  Phccnicis,  Poiteau,  of 
exotic  origin,  but  not  very  uncommon  on  Palm  leaves 
in  our  stoves.  M.  J,  D. 

German  Asters  :  Q.  Opinions  differ.  Some  of  the 
kinds  mentioned  in  an  article  signed  "  C.  F."  last  week 
are  condemned  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  Catalogue, 
as  their  characters  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  fixed 
for  English  gardens.  We  have  no  opinion  of  our  own 
to  offer  on  the  matter. 

Lycaste  Harrisoni  :  F.  J.  C.  Without  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  your  plant  lias  received,  we  imagine  it  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  moist  cold  atmosphere,  or,  at 
any  rate,  we  believ*  an  excess  of  moisture  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief.  Cattleyas  and  Lycastes  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  pseudobulbs,  but  the  old 
ones  do  not  in  all  cases  develope  buds.  TUlandsia 
zebrina  requires  stove  treatment,  and  Imantophyllum 
miniatum  that  of  a  greenhouse. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Constant  Subscriber.  1,  Nephro- 
lepis  tuberosa  ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum. 
The  Azalea  amcena  appears  to  be  brighter  in  colour 
than  any  wc  have  previously  seen,  and  is  worth 
attention. — J.  C.  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. — Corre- 
spondent. Thujopsis  borealis,  not  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana. — R.  T.  S.  The  fresh  specimens  show  your 
Clematis  to  be  C.  balearica.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
Ruscus  come  up  as  you  describe,  but  we  will  compire 
the  specimen  now  sent. — R.  W.  N.  1,  CaUmthe  vera- 
trifolia  ;  2,  Epidendrum  crassifolium  ;  3,  Hasmuia 
discolor  ;  4,  Duranta  Ellisia  variegata. 

Pin-eyed  Polyanthuses  :  W.  M.  R.  Named 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses — named  and  distributed 
because  superior  varieties — ought  not  to  be  pin-eyed. 
As  the  thrum  eye  is  indispensable  to  high-class  quality, 
no  florist  with  any  claim  to  respectability,  or  with  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  selling,  would  send  out  pin- 
eyed  flowers  as  named  varieties.  You  have,  we  fear, 
been  deceived,  but  all  depends  on  the  terms 
on  which  the  purchase  was  made.  In  the  case  of 
unbloomed  seedlings  sold  as  such,  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  that  a  proportion  of  the  flowers  will  not  be 
pin-eyed,  for  it  has  been  proved  from  experience  that 
seed  of  Auriculas  or  Polyanthuses,  saved  from  flowers 
of  the  highest  quality,  will  produce  some  of  inferior 
merit.  Will  our  correspondent  give  us  the  name  of  the 
firm  who  has  so  treated  him  ? 


Catalogues  Received.  —  J.  Linden  (Brussels  and 
Ghent,  Belgium),  Catalogue  of  New  Plants. 

Communications  Received. — Thoth. — E.  L.  S.— S.  R.— 
C.  D.  &  Co.  (thanks).— J.  C— T.  C.  B.-J.  R.  J.— H.  G.  R. 
— D.  T.  F.  — P.  H.  G.-J.  S.— P.  F.  (thanks).— W.  E.-A 
Foreign  Subscriber  (see  under  the  heading  of  Scientific  Com- 
mittee.    More  in  our  next). — W.  P.  — S.  B. 


arMs. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— April  18. 
A  moderate  amount  of  business  is  all  we  can  report, 
and  the  supply  is  rather  limited,  in  consequence  of  the 
holidays.  Hothouse  fruit  is  sufficient  for  the  trade,  con- 
sisting of  Pines,  Strawberries,  old  and  new  Grapes,  and 
Peaches.  Continental  goods  well  supplied. 
Fruit. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 


s.d.   s.d. 
3  oto  s  o 


15  0—25  o 
4  o —  8  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Oranges,  p.  100  . .  4  oto  8  6 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  o — 12  o 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  6  o— 10  o 
Strawberries,  per  oz.  r  o—  2  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..ij  o — 30  o 


Vegetables. 
.  d.   s.  d. 
1  3  to  o  6 


Artichokes,  green,  ca 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ..   5  0—12  o 
—     French,  do. . .  2  o—  8  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz...  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots, new.p.  bunch  1  6 —  2  o 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  »  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  9 —  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  3  • 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 

Potatos— Round,  ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt, 
to  12s.  do. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  2—  o  4 
Lettuces,  per  score..  1  oto  2  o 
—  French,  per  doz.  20—30 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  6 — 2  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  5  o—  6  6 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .   o  6 —  o  9 

Peas,  green,  p.  lb —  10 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  3 —  1  o 
Salsify,  per  bun.  ..  o  6 —  1  o 
Scorzonera,  per  bun.  ..  —  20 
Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1  6 —  2  6 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  o—  4  o 
Turnips,  new,  p.bun.  1  6 —  2  o 
Kidneys,  qs.  od. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays 
Hyacinths, 

bunch 


per 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Deut7ias  . .  do. 
Dracsena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

.,     viridis . .     do. 
Erica.in  variety. 

from  •  •     do. 

Fuchsia         .-     do. 


Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  oto  4  o     Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

2  o —  601      p.  doz.  sprays 

1  o —  3  o  '  Mignonette,  12  bun. 

3  o —  6  o    Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays 
..  —    ■  •     Roses,  p.  doz. 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 
o  6 —  1  o  '      bunches 

I  Violets,  p.  12  bun... 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d,  s.  d.  1 

Genistas  p.  doz. 

Hyacinths    ..     do. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz. 
Mignonette  . 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium! 
Spiraea  japonica,do, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


1  oto  2  6 
4  o —  6  o 


0  6—  t  o 

1  6 —  6  o 


1  6to  5  o  : 
6  o — 12  o  1 
9  0—12  o 
9  0—18  o 
6  0—12  o  I 

24  0—30  o 

12    O 24    O 

12    O—3O   O 
12   O — 18   O 


do. 
do. 


Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 
Tulips,  p.doz. 


s.d  s.d. 
6  otois  o 
6  0—12  o 

6  o—  9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
18  o — 30  o 
12  o^ — 24  o 

4  c^ —  6  o 
6  q—  9  o 
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FOR  SALE,  CONSERVATORIES,  GREEN- 
HOUSES; Span  and  Lean-to's  in  Stock;  a  GREENHOUSE. 
23  feet  by  10;  one,  13  feet  by  0;  SUMMER  and  GARDEN 
HOUSES.     Must  be  Sold.     Trices  Low. 

DORSET,  4,  Dcm-nham  Road,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

MESSRS.  BING  AND  GARRATT,  the  Plaster 
Mines,  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  are  prepared  to  supply  any 
quantity  of  selected  ALABASTER  STONE  J  for  Rockery  Work,  at 
55.,  ios.t  15s.,  and  205.  per  ton,  on  Rails  at  Chellaston. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at   WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  45.  per  1000,  or  io.ooo  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


BROWN'S  FLORAL  SHADING,  a  cheap  material 
for  Protecting  the  Bloom  of  Wall  Trees  and  Plants  from  Frost. 
Sold  by  most  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  Samples  and  prices  on 
application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
moit  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7.  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch, London. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
ftc.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  1,2,  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  and  CO.,  376,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d,  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  zo  yards, 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  ir.  per  yard  ;  %-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is,  <jd.  per  yard.  Also 
TIFFANY.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity  of 
EATON  AND  DELLER,6and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


South  Wales.— Cardiganshire. 

IMPORTANT  to  BREEDERS,   FARMERS,  and  OTHERS, 
EXTENSIVE   SALE  of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE 
and     SHROPSHIRE     DOWN      SHEEP,      HORSES,      PIGS, 
CARRIAGES,  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

MR.  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS  has  been  favoured 
with  instructions  from  the  Executrix  and  Executor  of  the  late 
James  Bowen,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  Troedyraur,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  April  29  and  30,  at  12  o'clock  (luncheon  at  n),  the 
entire  HERD  of  very  choice  pure-bred  SII0RTH0RN  BULLS, 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  and  STEERS;  the  valuable  CART  HORSES^ 
and  COLTS  ;  a  splendid  Mock  ol  pure-bred  Shropshire  Down  Breed- 
ing KWES,  RAMS,  and  LAMBS;  pure  Berkshire  BOARS,  SOWS, 
and  STORE  PIGS  ;  an  excellent  collection  of  very  superior  and 
modern  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CARRIAGES, 
HARNESS,  and  other  Articles: — Comprising  ig  Cows,  9  2-year-old 
Heifers  in  calf,  6  yearling  Heifers,  5  Heifer  Calves,  1  3-year-old  Bull 
(pure  Bates'  blood),  7  Bull  Calves,  9  2-year-old  Steers,  7  yearling 
Steers,  9  very  powerful  Draught  Horses  (7  of  whom  range  from 
4  to  10  years  old),  1  excellent  well-bred  brood  Mare  (7  years  old.  got  by 
Compromise  out  of  Miriam,  now  in  foal  by  Gomer),  1  3-year-ola  Colt 
(by  King  Charming  out  of  Chess,  likely  to  make  a  first-class  hunter 
or  carnage  horse),  1  3-year-old  Colt  (by  Flying  Comet,  will  make  a 
very  handsome  cob),  2  Colts  (yearlings  next  June,  one  by  Phenomenon, 
and  both  likely  to  make  useful  carriage  or  saddle  horses) ;  39  breeding 
Ewes  with  Lambs,  14  yearling  Ewes,  17  yearling  Wethers,  1  3-year-old 
Ram,  all  pure-bred  Shropshire  Down;  2  pure-bred  Berkshire  Boars, 
3  pure-bred  Berkshire  breeding  Sows,  20  Store  Pigs;  1  Brougham, 
1  4-wheeled  Phaston,  1  Coburg,  Carriage  Harness,"  Saddles,  Bridles, 
Carts,  Ploughs,  Cart  and  Plough  Harness;  1  large  Stack  of  Wheat, 
1  Waggon,  1  Cattle  Van  ;  and  various  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
particularise  in  this  advertisement.     Credit  on  conditions. 

The  Auctioneer  feels  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  expatiate 
on  the  qualities  of  the  Troedyraur  Herd,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bowen  was 
so  well-known  to  breeders,  both  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  as  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  Shorthorns.  He  devoted  much  time  and  care  in  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  his  Stock,  always  purchasing  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  from  the  very  best  sources. 

Full  Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  immediately  be  issued,  and 
may  be  bad  of  Mr.  JAMES,  the  Farm  Bailiff,  at  Troedyraur,  New- 
castle-Emlyn  ;  or,  of  the  AUCTIONEER,  at  Cardigan. 

Troedyraur  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Newcastle-Emlyn,  and 
eight  from  Cardigan.  The  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  may  be 
seen  during  the  week  prior  to  the  Sale. 

Order  of  Sale.— On  the  first  day  will  be  Sold  the  Live  Stock  and 
Carriages  only,  and  on  the  second  day  the  Stack  of  Wheat,  Imple- 
ments of  Husbandry,  and  other  effects. 
19,  St.  Mary  Street,  Cardigan. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK.  FREClbLLV. 

Sale  No.  3970.— Hardy  Ferns,  Herbaceous  Plants, 

CARNATIONS,  GLADIOLI,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  April  19,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  great 
variety  of  Hardy  PLANTS  and  BULBS,  consisting  of  Carnations, 
Picotees  and  Pinks,  Dahlias,  Cotoneastcrs,  Rhododendrons,  Laurels, 
Hollies,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  Roses,  Iris,  Euonyraus, 
Gladioli,  Lihums,  Rustic  Garden  Work,  &c. 
On  view  the  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


RODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  1,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


Wood  Engraving. 
MITH,    Artist  ar 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,    Artist  and   Engraver  on 


Scotch  Cattle. 

FOR     SALE,     TWENTY    3-yr.-old     GALLOWAY 
OXEN,  all  Black  Polled.     TWENTY  3-yr.-old  HIGHLAND 
OXEN. 

JAMES  BRUCE,  Live  Stock  Agent,  Ruthwell,  Annan,  N.B. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  West   End,  to  be  SOLD  : 
first-class,  best  position,  and  old  established  ;  last  year's  takings 
between  ,63000  and  £4000.     Ill-health  the  sole  cause  of  leaving 
FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


FREEHOLD  LAND.— For  SALE,   1,  2,  or  3  Acres, 
suitable  for  Nursery  or  Florist's  ;  several  feet  depth  of  rich  strong 
Loam ;  situate  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  Edmonton. 

EDWARD  SAWYER,  Hyde  Nursery,  Edmonton,  N. 

Residence  and  Land. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  the  option  of  Purchase, 
NORTHWICK  HOUSE,  adjoining  the  Harrow  Road,  one 
mile  from  the  Sudbury  Station,  and  eight  from  London.  The  House 
contains  Nine  Bed  and  Dressing  Rooms,  Double  Drawing-room, 
Dining-room,  Study,  and  ample  Domestic  Offices.  The  Outbuildings 
comprise  Stable,  Coach-house,  Living-room,  Tool  Shed,  Hen  House, 
&c.  At  the  rear  is  a  Lawn,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Orchard  of  Two 
Acres,  well  stocked  with  productive  Fruit  Trees,  Kent,  £iqo  per 
annum. 

To  be  viewed  on  application.  Particulars  to  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
BR<  iWN,  Builder,  2,  North  Street,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W  ■ 
or  of  Messrs.  BROWN  and  FOULKES,  Land  Agents,  Tring 


M 


Sale  No.  3971.— Imported  Orchids. 
J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

s  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  April  21,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  importations  of 
CATTLEYA  ACKLANDI.-E,  EPIDENDKUM  DIC1IROMUM, 
VAN  DA  ROXBURGHII,  and  other  ORCHIDS,  just  arrived  in  good 
condition ;  also  an  importation  of  ORCHIDS,  collected  by  M.  Koezl 
in  February  last,  and  have  arrived  in  very  fine  condition,  comprising 
fine  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  Roezlii,  Reichenb.,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum,  and  a  small 
Collection  of  choice  Established  Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Specimen  Fine-Foliage  Plants,  Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids 

And   FLOWERING  PLANTS.  '  V1W"UD» 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  lie  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  of  the 
Paddock  Nurseries,  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC  'on 
TUESDAY,  April  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  this  spie'ndid 
Collection  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
which  has  been  made  regardless  of  expense,  and  the  plants  are  healthy' 
clean,  and  in  superb  condition.  More  than  230  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
owing  to  the  time  required  in  the  manufacturing  and  designing  of  their 
Shakspearian  Imperishable  Labels,  they  have  decided  not  to  exhibit  in 
classes  for  large  plants  during  the  ensuing  season. 
On  view  the^morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Specimen  Plants,  the  Property  of  a  Well-known  ~ 

EXHIBITOR. 

TI/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

1YJ.  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  20,  without  reserve,  TEN  FINE  PLANTS  of 
ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE,  in  splendid  health.  Specimen  Plants 
or  CROTONS,  DRAC/ENAS,  and  a  variety  of  other  fine  Foliage 
Plants, 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Macrozamias. 
1\/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

iT-L  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  30,  at  halt-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large 
Importation  of  huge  Trunks  of  MACROZAMIAS,  from  Australia, 
which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  and  are  the  finest  lot  ever 
imported.  Also  various  Imported  ORCHIDS,  and  other  established 
Plants. 

triew  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M Scientific  Apparatus  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
R.  J.   C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 

I-RIDAY,  May  2,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  PROPERTY,  consisting  of 
Mi.  ruscopes  and  objects  for  same— several  expensive  Objectives  by 
Ross  and  other  good  makers,  Telescopes,  Opera  and  Race  Glasses, 
Cameras  and  Lenses,  and  other  Photographic  Apparatus,  Stereoscopes 
and  Slides,  Pictures,  Bronzes,  a  few  lots  of  Jewellery,  &c 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  May  6,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  great  variety 
ot  valuable  POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of 
well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 

the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3971.— Epidendrum  bicornutum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his  SALE,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  April  21,  40  Lots  of  EPIDENDRUM  BICORNUTUM, 
some  of  them  being  masses  with  40  t^Sopseudobulbs  upwards  of  a  foot 
m  length.  On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  April  21,  an  Importation  from  New  Grenada,  including 
fine  plants  of  ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM  and  UTRICULARIA 
MONTANA.  Also  an  Importation  of  ORCHIDS  from  the  East 
Indies,  comprising  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  Aerides  crispum, 
Aerides  sp.,  &c. ;  also  four  fine  specimen  plants  of  Adiantum 
farleycnse. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.'s  Last  Sale  of  Choice  Lilies 

FOR   THIS  SEASON. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  April  22,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, 340  Lots  of  choice  LILIES,  including  a  great  variety  of  rare 
and  valuable  sorts  from  Japan,  California,  and  other  parts,  including 
a  large  quantity  of  Calochortcs,  and  Erythronium  giganteum. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  3972.— Importation  of  Cape  Bulbs. 
TV/TR.  J^  C.  STEVENSwill  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 


his    Great  Roonr 


38,   King    Street,    Covent   Garden,  W.C, 
"     portation   of  CAPE    BULBS,  com- 


n    TUESDAY,  April  22,  an  I 
prising  several   varieties   of  Kolb'ea,   Anthericum,   Albuca,    Galaxia 
Geissorhiza,  Hesperantha,  Hessea,  Pelargonium,  Trichonema,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Highly  Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove 

And  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  the  PROPERTY  of  T.  M. 
SHUTTLEWORTH,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S..  of  Golden  Hill,  Leyland, 
near  Preston,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  change  of 
Residence. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  T.  M.  Shuttleworth, 
Esq.,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  May  o,  at  half  past 
12  o'Clrck  precisely,  this  magnificent  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN 
STOVE  and  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  which  has  formed  a  leading 
feature  at  the  Royal,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  Shows,  and 
has  won  many  Prizes.  All  the  Plants  arc  in  very  fine  condition,  fault- 
lessly clean,  well  trained,  and  very  large,  and  the  whole  will  be  offered 
for  Sale  in  lots,  without  the  least  reserve. 
On  view  the  moming  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Natural  History  Sale. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
early  in  May,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
''.anion,  W.C.  several  CABINETS  of  MINERALS,  FOSSILS  and 
SHELLS,  BIRD  SKINS.  ANIMALS' HORNS,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  NATURAL  HISTORY  CURIOSITIES,  the  property  of  a 
Gentleman  deceased. 
_Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  awcekpriorto  the  Sale. 

Scientific  Instruments, "Collection  of  Agates,  Gems, 

and  OTHER  VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS   PROPERTY, 
REMOVED  from  HOWICK  HOUSE,  PRESTON. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  T.  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Howick  House, 
Preston,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  early  in  May,  the  entire  Collection  of 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROPERTY  formed  by  his  uncle,  the  late 
T.  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Bury,  consisting  of  expensive  Telescopes,  by 
Dolland ;  Microscopes,  Transit  Instruments,  and  other  Scientific 
Apparatus  ;  Collections  of  Cut  and  Polished  Agates  and  Stones,  Gold 
and  Silver  Mounted  Snuff  Boxes,  Cameos  and  Intaglios,  Large  Presen- 
tation Salver,  in  Silver;  Cups,  Goblets,  and  other  Antique  Plate. 
Mahogany  and  Japanese  Cabinets,  a  few  do/.en  of  rare  old  Wines,  and 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  Miscellaneous  Items. 
Further  particulars  in  next  Advertisement. __^_ 


The  Norris  Collection  of  Insects. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  early  in  MAY,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  this  well-known  Collection  of 
INSECTS.  It  comprises  two  large  Cabinets  full  of  Exotic  Coleoptera, 
four  of  Lepidoptcra,  a  Cabinet  of  British  Lepidoptcra,  and  a  few 
Drawers  filled  with  Insects  of  other  Orders,  and  sundry  boxes,  and  the 
Library  of  Entomological  Works. 

Further  particulars,  with  date  of  Sale,  will  be  advertised  in  the 
AtkettatttH,  and  other  Papers. ^^^ 


MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  wishes  to  notify  that  he  is  willing  lo 
CONDUCT  SALES  of  liEDDING  and  other  PLANTS  in  the 
Country  on  favourable  terms,  for  which  apply. 

Surplus  Bedding  Stock. 

SALES  of  BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c.  are  held  at 
KETTELWELL'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  22,  Kine;  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  and  offer  a  ready  means  of  DISPOSING  of 
SURPLUS  STOCK.  Terms  of  the  Auctioneer. 


To  the  Trade. 
QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS 

U  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  52,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bedding  Plants,  Tricolor  and  other  Geraniums 

VERBENAS.  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c.  ;  FINKS  PICOTEFS 
CARNATIONS,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  RHt III.  II  F\ 
DRONS,  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES    &c 

MR.  H.    M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 
by    AUCTION,    at    his     Rooms,    22,    Kinf.    Street     Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  April  24,  at  halfpjst  12  o'Clock 

Catalogues  to  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  Kine;  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Burnt  Oak  Nursery,  Hendon, 

ONE  MILE  FROM  BDGWARE  STATION.  G  N  R 
BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  MONDAY,  May  <  a 
large  nunniitv  "I  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, con. 
sislinc  of  Pelargoniums,  Scarlet  and  Tricolor  Geraniums,  Verbenas 
Petunias.  Greenhouse  and  Exotic  Ferns,  Spiraja  japonica,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Callas,  &c. 

Catalogues  in  due  time  of  the  Auctioneer.  22.  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  W.C. 


Sale  No.  3973.— Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  23,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  choice 
variegated  GREENHOUSE  TLANTS  PALMS,  ANTHURIUMS. 
DRACENAS,  AI.OCASIAS,  HARDY  FERNS,  ZONAL  PELAr' 
GONIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Stc;  also  a 
quantity  of  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  Carnations,  Picotees  and 
Pinks,  Vines,  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Ranunculi, 
Rustic  Garden  Work,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Unusually  Fine  and  Extensive  Importation  of 

EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  April  24,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  splendid 
Importation  of  Choice  ORCHIDS,  from  Burmah,  just  arrived  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  consisting  of  grand  specimens  of  the  rare  and 
lovely  blue  Vanda  ccerulescens,  grand  specimens  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Dcndrobium  thyrsitlorum  (true),  Saccolabium  curvifolium, 
and  a  distinct  variety  of  s.  Itlumci  majus,  Aerides  Lobbii,  A.  tcsta- 
ceum,  Vanda  Denisoniana,  several  new  Dendrobiums;  also  fine 
specimens  of  Dcndrobium  Parish!,  D.  Dalhousiana,  D.  albosanguinea, 
D.  agregatum  majus,  D.  cburneum,  D.  crctaceum,  and  others  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  concolor,  Ccclogynes,  Calanthcs,  &c.  Also  from  Borneo,  an 
Importation  of  the  rare  DENDROBIUM  SCULPTUM  and 
PHAL.IiNOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  on  blocks,  as  received. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  3975.— Importation  of  Lilium  auratum, 

JUST  ARRIVED  from  JAPAN. 

]\/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

1,-L  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on 
FRIDAY,  April  .';,  al  half-past  r2  o'clock  precisely,  Fifty  Cases 
of  LILIUM  AURATUM  HULBS,  just  arrived  in  good  condition 
from  Japan ;  an  Imporlatinn  just  received  in  good  condition  from  the 
Caucasus  of  magnificent  Hardy  IRIS,  and  a  quantity  of  rare  LILIES 
from  various  parts. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


OrchldB. 
ft/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

,.„..,'".'„r'r.e:".,R"'","'?S'  KinK  Slr«t,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  April  22,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely.  Two  Small 
Collechona  of  ESTABLISH  Fl.  ilRCHlDs.maiiv  of  the  Plants  being 
in  full  Hower;  also  an  Imp...  tntn.n  I  mm  Brazil  of  Epidendrum  roseum. 
E.  cochlcalum,  and  other  I  IRCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


The  Library  of  Books,  Philosophical  Instruments, 

And  NATURAL  HISTORY  COLLECTIONS  of  the  late 
HENRY  BEAUMONT  LEESON,  ESO  „f  BONCHURCH, 
ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  bogs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  the  Executrix  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  early  in  MAY,  the  LIBRARY  ol  BOOKS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS of  NATURAL  HISTORY  SPECIMENS,  I'll  I  Li  ISOI'III- 
CAL  INSTRUMENTS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS, 
TURNING  LATHE,  and  all  the  Miscellaneous  Effects  of  the  late 
Henry  Beaumont  Leeson.  Esq.,  of  Bonchurch,  Isle  ot  Wight. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  ten  days  prior,  and  further  particulars  will 
appear  in  next  Advertisement. 


Collection  of  Natural  History  Specimens. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  to  offer 
for  SALE    by    AUCTION,   about  the   middle   of  May,   the 
COLLECTION  of   BIRDS   and    ANIMAL  SKINS   formed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Jcrdon,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S. 
Further  particulars  in  next  Advertisement. 


Tree  Fprns 
C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

Great   Rooms,   3S,   King    Street,   Covent   Garden,   W.C, 

(1 111  in;;  tin-  month  n|'   MAN",   srviT.U    I  rnnnrlal inns    ■   '     ■ 
CYATHEAS,  ALSOPHILAS,  TODKAS,  and  oilier  TREK   FERNS, 


MR„ish 


which  have  been  shipped,  and  are  expected 
The  day  of  Sale  will  slio  -■ 


rive  early  in  May. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,   at 
his  Great  Rooms,  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  V, 

,Tt     l).-t||     |1T,I     i;    .,V|.lll.     |.'.  ' 

IRI   MIPS,   tin:  propert]   ol   a  Gentleman 

1  !■■    1         .iirlude  : — 

I  iciiilml'i I1 

I  p, mil...   iilum  iiliforme 

m  .  <  -.  1 1 1 1  iiiiu 

Afiltonios 


TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  half-pasl  t-  . 

of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  the  proprm   ol   a 


s  reducing  his  Stock. 

Ada  aurani  ia>  .1 
Angulowa  Clowcsii 

1    nil'  |  .1  .iiiK'thystoylOBSa 

C.  Dow  i  ana 

C,  labiata  Warner!  Odontoglossum  Alexandra 

>   11 1  li.-in  tnli.n  Mcdiisrc  Ynud.i  or.  idea,  JStC. 

On  view  llif  m.-Tiiinr:  nTS/tlr,  mid  <  '.H-il.  >:;  n.s  h.,.|. 


The  Norris  Collection  ot   Shells. 

MR,  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  the  Executors  to  offer  for  S A  1  1    l,v 
AUCTION,  without  reserve.  n\   his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 

Covent   Harden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  June .  and  four  following 

days,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  d.iv,  this  unrivalled  Col- 
lection of  VALUABLE  SHELLS,  funned  with  Rreat  care  and  judg- 
ment by  the  late  Mr.  Norris. 

Catalogues  arc  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 


April  19,  1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

New  Barnet,  Herts.  „«««»««- 

To    FLORISTS,   BUILDERS,    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  *  'TiiKkS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEKOE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bond,  Lytton  Road,  New 
li.imct,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  Oil  WEDNBSEAY,  May  7.  a  small 
FREElioi.n  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Wans,  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  lor  hcddmg-out,  &c. 
For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS,  FLORISTS,  &c. 
[by  order  OK  THE  MORTGAGEE.] 

]\fESSRS.  PROTHERUE  and  MORRIS  are 
llA  instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7.  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  in  One  Lot, 
a  VALUABLE  PIECE  of  very  cliniWe  FKF.K1HU  D  BUILDING 
LAND,  known  as  the  PERSEVERANt  E  NURSERY,  Lytton  Read, 
New  Barnet,  Herts,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  having  a  frontage  of 
140  feetj  and  a  depth  of  220  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Particulars  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises;  of  Messrs.  WRIGHT  and  TEI.LEY,  Solicitors,  25. 
Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GLASS  and  PLANTS. 
[by  ordi;k  of  the  mortgagee.] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Perseverance  Nursery,  Lytton  Road, 
near  Barnet,  Middlesex,  on  WEDNESDAY,  Ma\  7,  at  uf.ir  1  o'clock 
precisely,  about  25,000  well-grown  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  Geraniums,  such 
as  Mrs.  Pollock,  Vesuvius,  Madame  Vaucher,  &c.  ;  choice  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c.,  Ficus  elastica  ;  also  3  Green- 
houses, containing  in  all  about  4000  feet  super  glass,  600  feet  Hot- 
water  Piping,  2  Boilers,  Sheds,  a  capital  Grey  Gelding,  about  15  hands 
high,  Harness,  Vans,  Cart,  and  numerous  other  Effects. 

On    view    the    day  prior    to   the   Sale.      Catalogues    had    on    Llie 
Fremises;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone.  Essex,  E. 


Maida  Hill. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 
CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  in  the  BEST  VARIETIES  and  MOST  APPROVED 
KINDS. 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as  CLIFTON  NUR- 
SERY, Clifton  Villas,  Warwick  Road,  Maida  Vale,  Paddington,  W. 
(five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Roval  Oak  Station),  on  TUESDAY, 
April  22,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  the  well-selected  REMAINING  STOCK, 
in  first-rate  condition,  comprising  about  2coo  Scarlet  Variegated 
GERANIUMS;  500  British  Queen  STRAWBERRIES,  grown  in 
pots;  soo  Choice  FUCHSIAS,  of  kinds;  2000  Scarlet  Intermediate 
STOCKS;  about  1000  FERNS,  CACTI,  and  EVERGREENS,  &c, 
various.  Large  quantity  of  Flower  Pots,  Heaps  of  Mould,  Garden 
Roller,  and  other  Effects,  the  Nursery  being  Let  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Me.kle. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  preceding,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  place  of 
Sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  58,  King  Street  East,  Hammer- 
smith, W. 


Havering  Park,  near  Romford,  Essex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  EXHIBITORS, 
and  OTHERS. 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  CHOICE  and 
VALUABLE     COLLECTION     of     SPECIMEN     ORCHIDS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c 

MR.  FRASER  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.  (who  has  decided  to  extend  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruits),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY. 
May  1,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS,  comprising  magnificent  young  healthy  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Cape  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Dipladcnias,  Perns, 
Lycopodiums,  and  other  carefully  selected  and  choice  Exotics;  also 
two  capital  Covered  Vans,  arranged  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of 
Plants  to  Exhibitions. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr.  BONES,  Head  Gardener,  on  the  Premises;  Essex  limes 
Office  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Romford,  Essex. 

Trains  from  Bishopsgate  to  Romford  Station  at  8.33,  io.io.,  it. 12. 
An  Omnibus  will  meet  the  latter  to  convey  intending  purchasers  to 
the  Sale. 

The  Auctioneer  invites  special  attention  to  the  above  splendid 
Collection  of  Plants,  many  ol  which  have  obtained  First  Prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
various  Local  Exhibitions.  In  the  Sale  will  be  included  noble  Speci- 
mens of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  20  to  30  heads  of  bloom, 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  others,  the  whole  of  which  arc  for  Unreserved 
Sale. 


Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY  next,  April  22,  at  Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross, 
the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  belongingto 
Captain  J.  E.  Winnall.  This  large  and  superior  Stock  has  been  care- 
fully bred  during  the  last  13  years  from  the  well-known  Herds  of 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Guilding,  Logan,  Pawlett,  Rich,  and  Woodward, 
and  comprises  about  Ninety  Head  of  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Young 
Bulls.  The  sires  used  have  been  of  the  highly  fashionable  Bates 
and  Knighlley  blood — namely,  Duke  of  Cambridge  (15,921),  Duke 
of  Liverpool  (23,766).  Touchstone  (20,086),  Lord  Craggs  (26,632), 
Cherry  Duke  (25.750),  Baron  Fawslcy  (27,936),  and  Lord  Darlington 
2d  (29,096).  Most  ot  the  young  Cattie  are  by  the  last  two  sires, 
and  among  the  Cows  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  favourite 
Carolina,  Fan  tail,  and  Walnut  tribes,  as  well  as  some  capital  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Strickland  and  Spencer  blood. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Important  Sale  of  the  Bradwell  Herd  of 

SELF-COLOURED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

MR.     JOHN     THORNTON     will     SELL    by 

-L'-L  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  April  24  (2  o'Clock),  at  Bradley, 
two  miles  from  Wolverton  Station,  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,  the  EN  TIRE  HERDoi  FIRST-CLASS  J  ERSEY  CATTLE 
the  property  of  William  George  Duncan,  Esq.  It  numbers  about 
40  Head  (including  four  fine  young  Bulls,  as  well  as  several  remarkably 
good  Heifers)  and  has  been  bred  since  the  year  1849  from  Cows 
selected  on  the  Island.  Animals  from  the  Dauncey  stock  were  also 
purchased,  and  the  same  celebrated  strain  has  been  introduced 
through  the  present  and  recent  sires.  As  a  herd  of  Self-Coloured 
Jerseys,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  symmetry,  and  great 
milking  properties,  this  stock  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public. 

Catalogues,  with  full  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  ofJOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Towneley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancasnire. 

HIGHLY     IMPORTANT     SALE    of    FIRST-CLASS 
SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  honoured  with  instructions 
from  Colonel  Towneley  to  announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION. 
on  THURSDAY,  May  1  next,  the  world-renowned  TOWNELEY 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  which  for  years  have  maintained 
an  unrivalled  position  at  the  meetings  of  the  principal  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Herd  consists  of  about 
Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  many  of  them  being  of  the 
Bannpton  Rose  or  Butterfly  blood,  so  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after.  Besides  the  Royal 
FnzeWinners  at  Oxford,  Wolverhampton,  and  Cardiff,  the  Sale  will 
include  the  American  6th  Maid  of  Oxford,  Waterloo  34th,  British 
Beauty,  the  dam  of  Baron  Oxford's  Beauty,  the  gem  of  theS  Ian  ch  ester 
Royal,  and  also  two  own  sisters  of  that  superb  heifer;  one  of  them, 
Oxford  Beauty, ls  the  winner  of  eight  prizes,  and  has  never  been  beaten. 
the  ioung  Animals  are  chiefly  by  that  excellent  sire,  Baron  Oxford 
^'■375/' ,?  j  stock  m  the  showyards  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 
1  his  Bull,  and  the  pure  Bates  Earl  of  Thorndale  (^8,521),  are  now  in 
service,  and  both  will  be  included  in  the  Sale. 

cT^r^D^111/^'^"'  maV  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  i3,Euston  Square,  London;  orof  Mr.  J.  CULSHAW, 
Farm  Bailiff,  Towneley  Park,  Burnley 


Per  Acre. 

2 8 J.  to  30J. 

2Sj\    tO    30J. 
2$S.   tO    3OJ. 


CAETEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are  tww  ready. 

FOR  LIGHT  SOILS     ... 

FOR  MEDIUM   SOILS 

FOR   HEAVY  SOILS   ... 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Reduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature) : — 

From  M.  WALTER,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Ashvillc,  Ireland. 

"  1  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.  J.  Sheppakd,  Esq.,  Cappah,  Devon. 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition." 


CARTER'S   FARM   SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
NEW  SANDRINGHAM  MANGEL. 

iooj.  per  cwt. ;  is.  3d.  per  lb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 


CAUTION.— The  word  "  Sandringham,"  as   applied 
to  Mangel,  is  a  portion  of  our  Trade  Mark. 


From  Mr.  J.  High,  Farm  Bailiff  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

"  We  had  excellent  crops  of  Roots  this  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  Seed  supplied  by  you,  and  of  the  best  quality  I 
ever  saw." 


MANGEL    WUBZEL. 

CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD  .YEL-  P"  c>i'' 
LOW  FLESHED  00 


CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown        75    o        05 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size 75    o        05 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         . .  70    o        o     8 

CARTER'S    ELVETHAM    LONG 

YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 

Yellow        70    o        o    3 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        o    S 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  gd.  per 
lb.,  or  45.?.  to  75s.  per  cut.,  according  to  sorts. 


James  Carter  k  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis: 
groom's  fee,  2s.  Od,  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  wiui  tod 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  lie  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  ot  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farm  work 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  ot  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 

j.  T.  Warder,  ol  <  ihio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  lood,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  us  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  n  hen  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  arc  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.P>.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c.,  of  Marcs,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Grccncroft  West,  Darlington. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE   LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY- 
IS!, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  lor  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d,— To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction  of   RAILWAYS   and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially  affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th.— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Tcwry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,\V.S.,8iA.  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


rpi-IE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

X  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  arc  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


iohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
redk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


IHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 
John  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granville  R.  II.  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 

Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M. P.,  Chairman. 
Phe  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  titfe  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


T3  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 
■"      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL   MEETING,  1873. 


STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

is,  Hanover  Square,  London. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1S73. 

MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

I  Institution  of  Surveyors  (Mr.  W.  Menzies  on 
Monday     Anrit    n,}     Sewage  Works  and  Water  Supply  at  Windsor, 
21 1     1867-73)  at   12,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster—8  P.M. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  TENANT-FARMER, 
in  the  midst  of  the  generation  whom  he 
guides  and  rules,  obeys,  supports,  and  feeds — 
and  by  whom  he  is  guided,  ruled,  obeyed,  sup- 
ported, fed — is  altering  year  by  year  notwith- 
standing that  all  these  words,  and  both  these 
uses  of  them,  will  probably  apply  with  accuracy 
till  the  end  of  time.  The  alteration  is  much 
more  obvious  in  some  districts  than  in  others. 
There  are  whole  estates  and  collections  of 
estates,  especially  in  our  larger  dairy  districts, 
where  the  old  style  is  still  maintained — master 
and  servant,  landlord  and  tenant,  standing  to 
one  another  very  much  as  they  have  done  at  any 
time  within  the  oldest  living  recollection— but 
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almost  everywhere  both  the  man  himself  and  his 
relations  to  others  have  very  materially  altered. 

He  is,  much  more  now  than  ever — and,  what  is 
of  as  much  importance,  he  knows  himself,  much 
more  now  than  ever  hitherto,  to  be — what 
Captain  Horsell,  of  Swindon,  in  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  papers  ever  read  before  a 
Farmers'  Club,  some  years  ago  declared  him  to 
be— the  truest  representative  of  that  important 
middle  class  who  bridge  the  interval  between 
poverty  and  wealth,  who  link  capital  with  labour, 
and  form  at  once  the  kindliest  and  the  most 
substantial  bond  of  union  between  the  many 
and  the  few  in  this  country  : — 

"He  is  the  great  middleman  between  poverty  and 
wealth,  between  labour  and  capital,  between  the  many 
and  the  few.  The  tenant  is  looked  on  by  the  law  as  the 
universal  paymaster.  Once  among  green  fields  and 
hedgerows,  and  he  is  your  immediate  superior.  The  road 
you  ride  upon,  the  ditch  you  leap,  the  bridge  you  cross, 
are  maintained  by  him.  The  village  shop  and  the  village 
public-house  are  supported  by  his  servants.  If  profits 
fail,  his  capital  keeps  things  going  ;  if  disaffection  spreads, 
his  ricks  are  burned.  When  he  can  no  longer  pay  wages, 
he  must  pay  rates  ;  if  there  are  widows,  orphans,  sick  or 
vagrants,  the  tenant-farmer  must  maintain  them  ;  and 
if  they  die  without  funds  he  must  bury  them.  Who 
is  so  competent  and  rightful  an  authority  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  finance?  and  who  is  more  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented as  directly  and  honestly  and  truly  as  can  be." 

Captain  Horsell  here  refers  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  material  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, leaving  comparatively  unnoticed  his  social 
influence  —  so  much  more  direct,  and  almost 
domestic,  than  that  which  is  brought  to  bear 
on  those  connected  with  any  other  class — the 
close  and  homely  relations,  too,  subsisting 
throughout  his  own  class,  as  well  as  between 
other  classes  and  his  own — all  of  which  make 
him  remarkably  amenable  to  influence,  as  well 
as  the  centre  and  director  of  it,  in  an  unusual 
degree.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  doubt  that  some 
of  the  general  elevation  that  has  been  witnessed 
of  late  years  in  his  case  is  owing  to  the  influential 
position  which  has  been  attained  by  leading 
tenant-farmers  in  certain  well-known  examples, 
as  those  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Howard, 
McCombie,  and  C.  S.  Read,  as  well  as  by  others 
not  in  Parliament,  both  in  North  and  South 
Britain,  whose  voices  influence  our  great  agri- 
cultural societies,  our  county  Chambers,  Farmers' 
Clubs,  and  County  Elections. 

Though,  however,  the  whole  body  are  no 
doubt  lifted  as  well  as  made  to  aspire  by  the 
success  of  their  leading  men,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  as  a  class  they  occupy  a  position  of  higher 
influence  in  virtue  of  their  own  superior  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  and  greater  public  spirit. 
How  much  of  this  also  is  due  to  individual  guid- 
ance and  example  of  that  more  frequent,  less 
heroic,  perhaps  more  substantial  kind  which  is 
felt  in  parishes  and  neighbourhoods  without 
being  blazoned  forth  in  newspapers  or  at  public 
meetings,  every  man  of  any  experience  knows. 
And  the  despondency  with  which  one  hears  of 
the  death  of  an  exemplar  of  this  kind — as  if  so 
much  actual  height  had  been  thus  taken  from 
the  status  of  the  whole  class  by  his  loss— must  be 
tempered  by  the  consideration  of  the  higher 
elevation  which  has  been  attained  for  all  during 
the  guidance  which  they  have  thus  enjoyed. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Pope,  of  Symondsbury, 
Bridport,  "  the  Father  of  English  Agriculture  "  in 
that  country,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  naturally  leads  to  thoughts  of  this  kind. 
Will  that  unselfish  public  spirit,  of  which  he  was 
so  striking  an  example,  disappear  as  the  so-called 
commercial  principle  becomes  more  and  more 
confessedly  represented  and  accepted  in  the  rela- 
tions amongst  country-men  of  all  classes?  Is 
personal  gain  necessarily  to  be  the  sole  object  of 
pursuit,  because  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  are  henceforth 
each  to  make  the  best  bargain  for  himself  that 
he  can  ?  Shall  we  not  for  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  find  tenant-farmers,  treading  in  many  a 
well-known  footstep,  cordially  and  anxiously 
working,  as  Mr.  Pope  did  all  his  life,  with 
clergyman  and  squire,  and  neighbours  generally, 
for  religious,  educational,  professional,  and  social 
progress  ?  Land  is  indeed  already  being  taken 
out  of  that  exceptional  position  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  occupy,  and  men  let  it 
and  they  hire  it  at  its  full  commercial  value, 
cultivating  it  so  that  it  may  yield  the  largest 
possible  return  for  the  capital  invested,  and 
employing  machinery  for  that  purpose  whenever 
it  does  better  or  cheaper  work  than  hands. 
As  this  system  of  laborious  money-making  more 
and  more  extends  shall  we  cease  to  sec  among 
us  men  ready,  like  Mr.  Pope,  to  undertake  all  the 


duties  of  unpaid  offices,  and  anxious,  like  him, 
to  devote  their  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  their 
parish,  their  county,  and  their  country  ?  We 
do  not  believe  it.  We  shall  have  the  local  and 
the  county  agricultural  society  still  maintained 
with  the  same  public  spirited,  disinterested 
laboriousness  which  he  so  heartily  devoted  ;  and 
the  duties  connected  with  the  church,  the  parish, 
the  union,  and  the  county  will  be  discharged  as 
conscientiously  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  pressure  of  business  competition  which 
seems  inevitable,  and  the  greater  need,  therefore, 
of  independent  effort,  enterprise,  and  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  prosperity. 

The  lives  of  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Pope 
justify  this  confidence  ;  for  no  man  can  set  his 
example  at  once  of  unselfishness  and  enterprize 
unfollowed.  The  whole  generation  is  benefited 
by  it,  and  is  the  higher  for  it,  and  that  is  our 
best  security  for  the  generation  which  comes 
after.  

Trade  was  very  slow   and  attendance   very 

small  on  Monday  last  at  Mark  Lane. In  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  supplies  were  larger  and  more 
than  equal  to  the  demand,  so  that  sales  were  slow  at 
barely  late  rates. 

An  imperfect  sketch  of  Lawrence's   Milk 

Refrigerator  appeared  in  our  columns  some  months 
ago.     The  season  is  approaching  when  the  great  trade 


the  report  of  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Howard's 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  before  the  Central 
Chamber  last  week,  states  that  the  Bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  20  local  Chambers.  Of  these,  ten,  namely, 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  West  Gloucestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Ilungerford,  Norfolk,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
East  Suffolk,  Swindon,  and  Warwickshire,  expressed 
general  approval  of  the  Bill ;  three,  namely,  West 
Suffolk,  Worcestershire,  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
expressed  general  approval  of  the  Bill,  excepting 
clause  12 ;  (our,  namely,  Cambridgeshire,  Newbury, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Ripon,  expressed  general 
approval,  but  criticised  various  clauses  ;  and  three 
Chambers,  namely,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire,  were  hostile  to  the  Bill.  The  follow- 
ing 3 1  Chambers  were  represented  at  the  Council  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  of  last  week  : — Banbury,  Cambridge- 
shire, Cheshire,  Cirencester,  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
Essex,  Gloucestershire,  West  Gloucestershire,  Hamp- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Ilungerford,  East 
Kent,  West  Kent,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  New- 
bury, Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Peterborough,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  East  Suffolk, 
West  Suffolk,  Swindon,  Warwickshire,  South  Wilt- 
shire, Wisbeach,  Worcestershire,  and  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

At    the  meeting    this  week  of  the    Royal 

Dublin  Society,  reported  in  another  column,  the 
following  have  been  the  principal  Awards  of  the 
Judges  :— 

Slwrtlwrns. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  in  1872. — ^20,  to  Mr.  N.  M.  Arch- 
dall,  Crocknacriev,  Ballina,  Mallow  ;  .£15,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meadows,  Thornvillc,  Wexford  ;  ^10,  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Meade, 
Batlyrnarth,  Ballinhassig  :  £5,  to  Mr.  R.  J.  M.  Gumbleton,  J.P., 
Glanatore,  Tatlow,  Co.  Cork — 148  entries  ! 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  in  1871. — £10,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meadows,  Thornvillc ;  Xs,  to  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  The  DurTryn, 
Newport— 37  entries. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  before  1871. — j£io,  to  Mr.  R.  Hinson, 
New  Ross  ;  £5,  to  Earl  of  Carrick,  Thomastown— 20  entries. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  in  1872. — .615,  to  Mr.  J.  Meadows, 
Thornvillc  ;  ,610,  to  Mr.  J.  Downing,  Fermoy  ;  £5,  to  Mr.  J. 
Meikle,  Ballinagh — 23  entries. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  in  1871. — £s,  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton, 
Oulart — 1  entry  1 

For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  in  1870.-^5,  to  Mr.  J.  Leslie, 
M.P.,  Glaslough;  ,63,  to  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  Co.  Monaghan — 
2  entries  ! 

For  the  best  Cow,  of  any  age. — £10,  to  the  Earl  of  Dartrey  ; 
£5,  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Little  Moyle,  Carlow. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  38  Commenda- 
tions and  High  Commendations  awarded  in  the  older 
classes,  which  included  23S  entries  in  all  out  of  a  total 
of  300  entries  of  breeding  stock.  With  the  exception 
of  II  animals  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stratton, 
Lythall,  and  Adcock,  the  whole  of  the  animals  shown 
are  from  Irish  herds  by  Irish  breeders.  The  Champion 
Plate,  value  ^155,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.R.  Hinson, 
of  Hillview,  New  Ross,  for  his  Shorthorn  bull,  which 
took  the  1st  prize  in  one  of  the  younger  classes. 


Fig.  107. — lay 


RENCE  AND   CO.  S  PATENT   CAI'ILLARY 
REFRIGERATOR. 


Fig. 


in  milk  conveyance  from  distant  country  stations  to 
the  towns  will  bring  its  difficulties  ;  and  an  implement 
which  is  so  calculated  to  remove  these  difficulties 
deserves  accurate  description.  We  quote  the  following 
and  the  illustrations  from  the  last 
volume  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal : — 

"  Lawrence  &  Co.'s  Patent  Capil- 
lary Refrigerator  has  been  much  used 
by  brewers  for  cooling  beer.  It  will 
be  found  of  very  great  value  to  farmers 
who  sell  their  milk  for  consumption  in 
towns,  and  in  summer  maybe  used  in 
the  dairy  to  cool  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow  before  setting  it  for 
cream.  In  sending  milk  by  rail  or 
road  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cow  ;  this  is 
sometimes  done  by  immersing  the 
milk  churn  in  a  running  stream,  but 
where  there  is  no  suitable  stream  at 
hand  it  has  been  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  to  cool  the  milk  suffi- 
ciently without  loss  of  time.  In  this  apparatus  a  very 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  passing  upwards  in  a 
very  thin  stream  between  two  corrugated  sheets 
of  metal,  rapidly  extracts  the  heat  from  two  very  shallow 
streams  of  milk  descending  outside  the  metal  sheets.  In 
fig.  107,  D  is  the  inlet,  and  E  the  outlet  for  the  water,  which, 
being  supplied  from  a  higher  level,  flows  through  the 
refrigerator  (b)  by  the  force  of  gravity.  A  tap  in  the  milk 
receiver  (A)  regulates  the  flow  of  milk  into  a  small  trough 
at  the  top  of  the  refrigerator  punctured  with  holes,  through 
which  the  milk  runs,  and  is  spread  into  so  fine  a  sheet 
that,  instead  of  falling  rapidly  from  step  to  step,  it  follows 
the  corrugations  of  the  surface.  The  attraction  is  thus 
not  capillary,  as  the  name  of  the  apparatus  might  lead  us 
to  suppose,  but  simply  one  of  adhesion.  In  the  enlarged 
section  (fig.  108)  of  a  part  of  the  refrigerator,  the  descend- 
ing arrows  indicate  the  currents  of  milk  gradually  cooling 
as  they  descend  ;  the  current  of  water  passing  upwards  is 
gradually  warmed,  so  that  when  it  passes  out  of  the  spout 
at  E  it  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  milk 
in  the  receiver." 

The    Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,   from 

whose  columns  we   have   condensed  in  another  page 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Straflord  sold  a 
number  of  Shorthorns  at  Lightburne  Tark,  Ulverston, 
North  Lancashire,  the  same  being  selections  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Brogden,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ashbumer, 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calved. 

«J 
•c 

A, 

Purchaser. 

Cows. 

Elvira  yl  . .          . .         .  • 

1861 

So 

Mr.  J.  Asliburncr. 

Cordelia  5th 

1 861 

so 

Mr.  Burnyeate. 

1863 

47 

Mr.  Hethcrington. 

'A'irhlevingion  4/A 

1864 

V 

fcarl  Bcctive. 

Sweetheart            . . 

1865 

So 

Mr.  Boulton. 

1S65 

OS 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Sweetheart  id       .  • 

1866 

18 

Mr.  Martin. 

*Park  Minstrel 

1867 

54 

Mr.  Barton. 

Ruby  Rose ^h      .. 

1867 

4S 

Mr.  Singleton. 

Elvira  &th 

1868 

f> 

Mr.  Ashbumer. 

Calf 

1873 

38 

Mr.  Ashbumer. 

'Orange  Blossom   .. 

1868 

40 

Mr.  Croudson. 

1S68 

17 

Mr.  Hart. 

Cordelia  6th          . .         . . 

1868 

S3 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Riil>y  Rose  6th 

1868 

40 

Mr.  Boulton. 

'Anemone  id 

1868 

S" 

Colonel  Guntcr. 

1868 

TO 

Mr,  Harrison. 

1869 

80 

Mr.  Wood  bit  me. 

Elvira  10th 

1869 

SO 

Mi     I  [( ihcrington. 

'Barmpton  Rose  id 

1869 

55 

Mr.  Ktilnnson. 

Cordelia  -jth          . .         . . 

1870 

59 

Mr.   Mnrriv>n. 

'Blanche  Rose  3d  . . 

1870 

100 

Mr.   Kennedy. 

'Cressida  2d 

1871 

61 

Mi.  i.ulskcll. 

'Nonpareil  Jth 

1871 

1> 

M, 

Rosa  Farnlcy 

1871 

46 

.Mi,  <  .i-rdnn 

*  Fennel's  Blanche 

1871 

1" 

Mr.  Caddy. 

1871 

-'•> 

Mr.  Whiteside. 

*  Darling  Cwvnne . .         .. 

Jan  ,    1872 
Mar.,  1872 

33 

<-• 

Mr.  Hcthennglon. 
Mr.  Gordon. 

•Claras   Daughter 

April,  1872 

18 

M  1    1 .  "i  don. 

'Sweetheart  \th    .. 

Aug.,  1879 

45 

Colonel  1    U 

•Bannpton  Oxford 
Sweetheart  5th 

Sept.,  1873 
Feb.,  1873 

fO 

i'< 

Mr.  G.  Ashbumer. 

Balls. 

nURNB  3D  (28,761) 

1870 

"S 

Mr.  G.  Ashbumer. 

1871 

4' 

Feb.,  1872 

60 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Feb.,  1872 

.'.'<■ 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mar.,  1872 

it 

Mr.  Askew. 

General  Nai'JKK 

Oct.,   1872 

Mr.  Gordon. 

of  Netherhouse,  near  Ulverston.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  breeders,  &c,  drawn  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.     Many  of  the  animals  sold  in- 
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herited  largely  the  Bates  and  Princess  blood. 
Descendants  from  the  "  Elvira,"  "  Blanche,"  "  Sweet- 
heart," "  Darlington,"  "  Barmpton  Rose,"  and 
"  Cressida"  tribes  were  there,  and  looked  well  in  the 
ring.  The  bulls,  which  were  mostly  young,  were  a 
splendid  lot — rich  in  every  good  property  of  blood, 
colour,  hair,  and  symmetry.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
sales  which  have  taken  place  this  year,  the  mania  which 
induced  purchasers  during  the  past  few  years  to  pay 
such  exorbitant  prices  for  animals  of  the  pure  Shorthorn 
breed  is  somewhat  on  the  decline,  and  buyers  are 
evidently  beginning  to  look  more  to  the  value  in  meat, 
milk,  and  butter,  than  from  the  "fancy"  side  of  the 
picture.  The  luncheon  was  held  in  the  Volunteer 
Drill  Hill,  which  is  contiguous  to  Lightburne  Park, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Drewry,  of  Holker. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  Mr.  Gunter,  Wetherby  ; 
Mr.  Foster,  Killhow ;  Wigton,  Rev.  T.  Stainforth, 
Storrs,  Windermere ;  Mr.  Price,  M.P.,  Gloucester ; 
Mr.  James  Brogden,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Essex ;  Mr. 
Sly,  Lancaster,  &c.  The  Table  on  the  preceding 
page  gives  the  prices  realised — those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  belonged  to  Mr.  Ashburner. — A  Kirk- 
levington  cow  was  sold  to  Earl  Bective  for 
32  gs.,  and  all  no  doubt  because  she  was  by  a  bull  not 
quite  good  enough  for  her,  so  far  as  pedigree  goes. 
Had  she  been  by  a  Duchess  bull  her  price  would  have 
been  at  least  320  gs.  Sweetheart  2d  by  Grand  Duke 
of  Lancaster  (iq,SS3),  and  from  Sunrise  by  Mame- 
luke (13,289)  also  sounds  well,  and  yet  only  38  gs. 
were  forthcoming  for  her.  The  general  result  of  the 
sale  may  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory.  The 
general  average  over  3S  animals  sold,  not  including  the 
calf  of  Elvira  8th,  was  ,£55  ioj.  ;  32  cows  and  heifers 
made  an  average  of  jfqS  6s.  Sd.  ;  and  6  bulls  of 
£93  i6j. 


WHAT  IS  A  HORSE-POWER? 

The  theoretical  horse-power,  as  all  engineers  and  all 
readers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  know,  is  33,000 
lb.  raised  1  foot  high  in  a  minute,  or  the  equivalent  of 
this,  i.  e.,  such  a  number  of  pounds  as  will  give,  when 
multiplied  by  the  feet  moved  through,  the  sum  of 
33,000  as  the  result.  It  is  not  the  settlement  of  this  horse- 
power, then,  which  has  occupied  the  Society  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  settlement  of  how  many  such  theoretical 
horse-powers  an  engine  shall  be  capable  of  developing 
for  one  commercial  or  nominal  horse-power ;  in  other 
words,  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  size  of  engine 
shall  be  given  to  a  purchaser  for  a  nominal  hotse-power. 
Upon  this  question  of  size  will  depend,  whether,  when 
an  engine,  say  a  10-horse,  is  put  to  work,  it  will  give 
to  his  users  20,  30,  40,  or  even  50  theoretical  horse- 
power for  the  commercial  or  nominal  10-horse  power. 
With  respect  to  horse-power,  the  purchasing  public 
behave  towards  engine-makers  in,  we  were  about  to 
say,  a  very  Jack  Cade  sort  of  spirit ;  but  we  feel  that 
this  would  be  unjust  towards  Jack  Cade.  That  en- 
lightened representative  of  the  people  merely  required 
that  "seven  halfpenny  loaves  should  be  sold  for  a 
penny,  and  that  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops  "  (or  about  34  to  I),  while  the  purchasing  public 
will  not  be  content  unless  the  8-horse  engine  will  work 
up  to  30-horse,  and  they  like  as  much  more  as  they 
can  get. 

At  Bury,  the  Society  determined  that  engines  with 
single  cylinders  should  have  a  piston  area  of  10  circular 
inches  for  each  horse-power,  so  that  a  9-inch  cylinder, 
giving  81  circular  inches  of  area,  was  taken  as  8^5- 
horse  power.  But  if  the  engine  had  two  cylinders, 
as  many  had  in  those  days,  then,  for  some  never  ex- 
plained reason,  in  fact  for  an  inscrutable  reason  (if  that 
which  is  inscrutable  can  be  a  reason),  their  aggregate 
area,  in  circular  inches,  was  to  be  divided  by  9,  as 
with  two  cylinders  that  number  of  circular  inches  was  to 
be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  a  horse-power. 

At  Oxford  the  Society  left  the  exhibitor  to  give  any 
measure  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  did  not  exceed  13. 14 
circular  inches  in  piston  area,  per  horse-power,  for  the 
4- horse  engines  and  13.22  circular  inches,  per  horse- 
power, for  the  10-horse  engines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  Oxford  rules  were  about 
from  30  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Bury 
rule,  according  as  the  10,  or  the  9,  circular  inches 
there  prescribed  be  used  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

At  Wolverhampton,  the  Society  gave  up  the  task 
altogether,  and  left  each  exhibitor  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  the  result  was,  that  the  circular 
inches  varied  from  io£  to  8,5  per  horse-power. 

This  year,  however,  the  Society  thought  it  right  once 
more  to  lay  down  a  rule.  It  was  as  follows  :  Con- 
dition II.  : — 

' '  The  nominal  power  of  the  engines  entered  for  trial 
will  be  taken  at  one-third  the  indicated  power,  at  60  lb. 
pressure  in  the  boiler,  cutting  off  at  three-fourths  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel  running  1884 
feet  per  minute." 

This  rule  is  clearly  based  on  the  speed  of  strap  usual 
for  driving  threshing  machines,  and  it  will  be  seen  was 
intended  to  limit  the  purchaser's  views  to  just  about,  or 
a  little  below,  the  true  Jack  Cade  standard,  viz.,  to  a 
demand  of  about  three  times  the  nominal  power,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  had  the  result  of  satisfying  all  interested. 
This  being  so,  it  would  be  improper  for  the  judges  to 
make  any  comment  upon  it.      They  will,   therefore, 


only  say  that  they  do  not  understand  how  a  rule,  which, 
while  specifying  fly-wheel  rim  speed  ignores  the  length 
of  stroke  and  the  diameter  of  fly-wheel,  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  practically  applied,  unless  there  be  an 
uniformity  of  proportion  among  the  makes  of  portable 
agricultural  engines  as  regards  these  two  points.  In 
effect  this  seems  to  be  nearly  so,  and  thus  the  speed 
of  the  fly-wheel  rim  is  an  exponent  of  the  speed  of  the 
piston.  Were  it  not,  this  curious  event  would  happen, 
that  if  a  maker  sent  two  engines  to  be  tried,  exactly 
alike  in  all  respects  except  in  the  diameters  of  the  fly- 
wheels, the  engine  which  had  the  smaller  fly-wheel 
would  be  estimated  as  being  of  proportionately  greater 
power  than  the  engine  which  had  the  larger  wheel ;  so 
that  a  maker,  by  halving  the  dinmeter  of  his  fly-wheel, 
could  double  the  nominal  power  of  his  engine,  because 
to  attain  the  same  rim-speed,  he  must  make  double 
the  number  of  revolutions  that  he  would  have  to  make 
if  he  used  the  larger  wheel,  and  thus  the  calculated 
indicated  power  would  be  doubled.  It  is  true  that 
the  boiler  would  not,  in  all  probability,  supply  the 
steam  for  the  double  speed,  but  then  Condition  II.  does 
not  say  that  it  shall,  but  merely  provides  a  basis  of  cal- 
culation for  the  power  of  the  engine,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  steam  is  there. 

It  is  much  more  easy,  however,  to  criticise  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  One  of  the  writers  of  this  report  has 
the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  council  of  two  engineering 
societies,  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade,  some  months 
since,  addressed  letters,  asking  their  advice  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  define  a  commercial  horse-power.  One 
of  these  societies  is  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
and,  as  their  action  in  the  matter  is  over,  the  writer  is  at 
liberty  to  state  what  took  place. 

The  letter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
"  March  22,  1872. 

"Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enclose 
some  copies  of  a  Memorandum  on  '  horse-power'  of  steam 
engines. 

"  Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board,  that 
the  term  '  nominal  horse-power "  conveys  no  definite 
meaning.  This  term  occurs  in  Section  5  of  the  '  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1862,'  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

"The  Board  of  Trade  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  with  which  the  Council  of  Naval 
Architects  may  be  able  to  favour  them. 

"  If  some  understanding  can  be  come  to  on  the  point, 
a  definition  of  the  term  might  be  agreed  to,  which  will  be 
accepted,  not  only  by  the  manufacturers  and  users  of 
engines,  but  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  event  of  the  term 
'nominal  horse- power'  being  retained  when  the  statute  is 
revised.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  Thomas  Gray. 

"  The  Secretary,  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  Adelphi." 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question,  and,  finally,  after  two  months 
spent  in  fruitless  discussion,  the  Council  met  to  consider 
the  report  of  that  committee. 

The  result  was  the  following  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  : — 

"  Institute  of  Naval  Architects, 
"9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C.,  June  4,  1872. 

"Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  (M)  of  March  22,  in 
which  you  ask  for  certain  advice  with  respect  to  the  term 
nominal  horse-power,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that 
the  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institution,  with  the  following 
results  : — 

"  The  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
term  nominal  horse-power,  as  at  present  ordinarily  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  conveys  no  definite  meaning. 

"They  were  also  unanimous  in  considering  that  the 
proposal  contained  in  Mr.  MacFarlane  Gray's  pamphlet 
could  not  be  recommended  for  adoption.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  no  formulae  depending 
upon  the  dimensions  of  any  parts  of  the  engines,  boilers,  or 
furnaces  could  be  relied  upon  as  giving  a  satisfactory  mea- 
sure of  the  power  of  an  engine,  and  that  even  if  the  varieties 
of  engines  and  boilers  now  in  use  could  be  comprised  under 
one  general  expression  for  the  power,  the  progress  of  in- 
vention would  soon  vitiate  any  such  expression,  or 
formulae. 

"  The  entire  abandonment  of  an  old  commercial  stan- 
dard, such  as  nominal  horse-power,  however  inaccurate, 
must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
accordingly  great  attention  was  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  question  whether  that  standard  could  not  be 
amended  and  retained.  Among  the  many  plans  con- 
sidered, not  one  received  unanimous,  or  even  general, 
approval.  That  which  met  with  least  objection  was  that 
the  indicated  horse-power,  as  ascertained  on  a  trial  trip, 
should  be  taken  either  as  the  nominal  horse-power,  or  as 
a  basis  for  it,  being  divided  by  a  suitable  divisor. 

"  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  if  any  standard  at  all  of  horse-power  is  to  be 
used  with  reference  to  the  engineers,  it  would  be  better  to 
name  400  indicated  horse-power  in  place  of  100  nominal 
horse-power. 

"  The  committee  were  also  of  opinion  that  all  engineers 
of  coasting  and  seagoing  ships  should  be  required  to  pass 
some  examination,  and  the  Council  think  it  desirable  that 
this  opinion  should  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

11 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         "  C.  W.  Merrifield,  Hon.  Sec. 

1 '  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W." 

The  other  society  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  come 
to  a  conclusion  upon  the  matter. 

The  before  quoted  letter  of  the  Naval  Architects 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were 


wanted,  that  the  settling  of  what  shall  be  considered  a 
commercial  horse-power  is  among  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  can  be  brought  before  a  practical  body  ; 
at  least  it  appears  so  to  those  who  have  tried  to  solve 
it,  but  to  those  who  have  not  it  seems  extremely 
simple. 

A  barrister  lately  said  to  the  same  writer  of  this 
report,  "  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
do  not  know  what  a  horse-power  is — you,  that  have 
been  a  mechanical  engineer  all  your  life  ? "  The 
answer  given  was — "  Indeed,  I  do  not :  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  outset ;  what  sort  of  horse-power  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean  a  horse-power." 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  there  are  five  kinds  of  horse- 
power." 

"  Five  kinds  !  Impossible  ! — it  can't  be." 

"  But  there  are  :  I  will  give  you  the  names  and  the 
nature  of  them." 

"  I.  The  real  horse-power,  the  power  of  a  horse, 
estimated  to  lift  22,000  lb.  1  foot  high  per  minute. 

"  2.  That  which  in  James  Watt's  time  was  called  the 
nominal  horse-power,  a  horse-power  of  33,000  lb. 
raised  I  foot  high  per  minute,  which  power  he  gave  to 
all  his  engines,  so  that  the  purchaser  having  one-and-a- 
half  times  the  power  of  a  good  horse,  should  not  be  in 
a  position  to  complain  of  the  engine  as  inadequate. 

"  This  term  nominal  is  now  commonly  confounded 
with  the  commercial  horse-power,  and  the  name  theo- 
retical horse-power  is  substituted  to  represent  the  re- 
ceived scientific  horse-power  of  33,000  foot-pounds. 

"3.  The  gross  indicated  horse-power.  This  is  the 
whole  power  developed  on  the  piston  of  the  engine, 
without  any  deduction  for  friction,  which  power  divided 
by  33,000  gives  the  gross  indicated  horse-power. 
,i"4.  Thenett  indicated  horse-power.  Thisis  thesame 
as  the  foregoing,  minus  a  certain  allowance  for  friction. 

"5.  The  commercial,  or  as  it  is  now  frequently 
called,  the  nominal  horse-power.  This  is  the  horse- 
power about  which  no  two  persons  can  agree." 

Such  are  the  obstacles  that  beset  men  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  when  they  endeavour  to  settle  the 
question,  while,  as  before  mentioned,  those  who  have 
not  that  acquaintance  see  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  matter.  Report  of  the  Judges  on  the 
Trials  of  Portable  Steam- Engines  at  Cardiff,  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society! 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

[We  give  here,  in  a  fuller  but  still  condensed  form,  a  further  report 
of  some  of  the  speeches  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  last  week,  of  which 
an  epitome  was  given  in  our  last  publication.] 

Mr.  Chaplin,  M. P.,  speaking  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Chamber,  said  they  were  opposed  to  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form,  although  they  heartily  approved  of  its 
general  principle,  namely,  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  ;  but  they  objected,  both  for 
themselves  and  others,  to  some  of  the  subsidiary  pro- 
visions, especially  clause  12,  which  they  regarded  as 
mischievous  in  principle  and  uncalled  for  by  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  same  time  they  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  they  protested  strongly  against 
the  application  of  any  legal  enactments  to  themselves, 
but  they  were  in  no  way  opposed  to  a  wise  and 
moderate  Bill,  which  should  extend  to  those  who  did  not 
not  possess  it  complete  security  for  the  capital  they 
embarked  in  their  different  farms.  He  believed 
that  if  a  landlord  and  tenant  were  satisfied  to  make  an 
arrangement  between  themselves,  it  would  be  a  most 
unwise  thing  for  any  Bill  to  step  in  and  say  you  shall 
make  such  and  such  an  arrangement  and  no  other. 
With  these  observations  he  proposed  the  following 
amendment,  viz. : — 

That  this  Council,  while  heartily  approving  the 
general  principle  of  this  measure,  as  contained  in  clauses 
1  and  2  of  the  Bill,  without  pledging  itself  to  their  details, 
is  nevertheless  opposed  to  clause  12  and  all  prohibition  of 
private  agreements." 

Mr.  Storer  (Nottingham  Chamber)   seconded  the 
amendment,  although  perhaps,  individually,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  go  further,  representing,  as  he  did,  one 
of  the  Chambers  which  had  been  mentioned  as  dissent- 
ing entirely  from  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     On  the 
part  of  the  Chamber  which  he   represented,    he  was 
entirely  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  proposed  to 
override   freedom   of  contract   between   landlord   and 
tenant,  believing  as  they  did  that  if  they  inserted  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  that  respect  it  might  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  apply  against  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  landlords.     He  need  only  point 
to  that  clause  which  provided  that  in  respect  to  drain- 
age it   should   be   left   to  the  tenant  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  or  not  done    on  the  landlord's  land. 
That  was  a  principle  which  had  never  been  applied  to 
agriculture  in  England,  and  il  they  admitted  it  now 
it  might  be  turned  against  them  ;  for  if  a  principle 
which   interfered   with   the   right   of  the   landlord  to 
choose  what  should  be  done  on  his  own  land  were 
sanctioned,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  principle 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union  should  dictate  to  the  farmer 
what  rotation  of  crops  he  should  grow,  or  how  many 
labourers  he  should  employ  in  harvest  time.     He  knew 
instances  where  drainage   had   been   carried   out  un- 
profitably,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  landlords  would 
be  saddled  with  the  expenditure.     He  believed  the 
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tenant-farmers  were  badly  advised  in  wishing  to  intro- 
duce commercial  principles  of  this  kind  into  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  this  country,  for  the  first  thing  that 
would  have  to  be  done  would  be  to  have  a  re-valuation 
of  rents.  He  knew  of  many  properties  where  the  land 
would  go  up  30  per  cent. ;  therefore  he  advised  them 
to  beware.  This  question  should  be  looked  at  from 
the  landlord's  point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of  the 
tenant.  They  might  go  on  and  say  that  the  landlords 
should  be  obliged  to  cut  down  all  the  ornamental 
timber  on  their  estates  in  order  to  grow  more  crops. 
He  believed  they  were  admitting  a  principle  which 
was  bad,  and  therefore  he  begged  to  second  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  said  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the 
defence  of  the  principles  of  his  Bill,  seeing  that  this 
Chamber  and  the  various  Chambers  affiliated  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  Farmers'  Club,  had  affirmed  the  general 
principle — namely,  the  principle  of  tenant-right — and 
that  principle  had  also  been  affirmed  by  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Many  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  constant  intercourse  with  farmers  of 
almost  every  county  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he 
therefore  had  had  opportunities  which  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  other  men  to  observe  the  hardships 
which  arose  from  want  of  security  of  tenure  and  security 
of  capital  to  the  tenant-farmers.  As  many  of  them 
knew,  he  had  a  brother  who  was  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  tenant-farmers  of  this  kingdom,  and  one 
of  the  most  improving,  and  his  brother  was  long  ago 
placed  in  a  position  which,  he  held,  no  tenant-farmer 
ought  to  be  placed  in.  His  brother  held  a  farm  under 
a  very  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  liberal  nobleman, 
but  good  landlords  did  not  live  for  ever,  and  the  estate 
passed  into  another  branch  of  the  family,  and  one  fine 
morning  his  brother  had  six  months'  notice  to  quit.  A 
gentleman  came  down  from  London  and  put  an 
enormous  rent  on  the  farm,  a  rent  which  his  brother 
knew  to  be  unjust,  because  he  was  assessed  upon  his 
own  improvements.  His  brother  felt  it  was  a  rent  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay,  although  if  he  left  the  farm 
he  knew  he  would  leave  ^5000  of  his  own  money  in  it. 
Then,  again,  not  long  since  there  was  a  farm  belonging 
to  a  noble  lord,  an  intelligent  landed  proprietor — a 
farm  in  splendid  condition — and  the  landlord,  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  the  farm,  said,  "I  own  that  the 
tenant  has  moral  claim  to  compensation  for  his  im- 
provements, that  he  has  no  legal  claim  even  of  a 
shilling,  but  I  mean  to  compensate  him  for  his 
unexhausted  improvements."  But  he  (Mr.  Howard) 
thought  no  man  ought  to  depend  upon  the  generosity 
of  another,  but  that  his  property  ought  to  be  secured 
to  him  by  law. 

Now  some  two  months  before  this  Chamber  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  tenant-right  he  had  placed  a 
notice  of  motion  upon  the  order  book  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  in  a  measure  to  secure  the  tenant- 
farmers'  capital,  but,  like  many  others  in  the  same 
position,  he  had  no  chance  of  bringing  it  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  However,  towards  the  close  of 
last  session,  having  received  a  promise  of  co-operation 
upon  the  part  of  his  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Norfolk,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  great  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  grapple,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inte- 
rests involved.  During  last  autumn,  therefore,  he 
drafted  the  Bill  which  in  substance  was  the  Bill  now 
under  discussion.  After  long  conferences  with  his 
esteemed  friend,  they  determined  to  publish  the  Bill, 
and  they  printed  and  circulated  it  in  almost  every 
county  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  sent  it  to 
most  of  the  intelligent  farmers  with  whom  they  were 
acquainted,  as  well  as  amongst  the  land  agents  and 
landlords.  A  committee  also  sat  upon  the  Bill,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  noblemen's  land  agents 
and  tenant-farmers,  and  they  sat  upon  the  Bill  for  about 
three  months  in  that  very  room,  and  therefore  that  Bill 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  crude  production  which 
some  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  imagine,  because  they 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  information  which  had  helped 
them  to  frame  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

He  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  main  object  of 
the  Bill  now  under  consideration,  and  the  main  object 
was  simply  to  amend  the  law  as  it  existed  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  with  a  view  to  increased  produc- 
tion. What  was  the  existing  law?  Simply  this — that 
whatever  property  the  tenant  put  into  the  soil,  or  upon 
the  soil,  it  at  once  became  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord. That  was  so,  and  while  the  property  of  the 
landlord  was  amply  protected,  and  his  rent  secured  by 
a  preference  over  the  other  creditors  of  the  tenant,  the 
law  not  only  did  not  provide  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  tenant,  but  took  no  cognisance  of  it,  and  did  not 
even  recognise  it.  He  and  his  friends,  therefore,  said 
that  the  state  of  the  law  was  unjust,  and,  like  every  law 
which  was  unjust,  was  certainly  injurious  to  those  who 
were  immediately  interested  in  it,  and  also  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  because,  by 
checking  embarkation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
food  of  the  people,  particularly  that  of  meat,  was 
considerably  diminished.  In  seeking  to  amend  the 
law  they  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  provisions  for 
compensation  just  and  fair  as  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.     If  any  member  of  the  Chamber  could  point 


out  any  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened landlord  should  or  ought  to  refuse  to  put  into 
an  agreementbetween  himself  and  his  tenant,  they  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  point  it  out.  The  agent 
of  a  noble  earl  told  him  a  month  ago  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Bill  which  he  would  not  willingly 
place  in  an  agreement  between  the  noble  earl  and  any 
of  his  tenants.  All  opponents  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  learn,  admitted  the  fairness  of  its  pro- 
visions, although  they  objected  to  clause  12.  But  he 
confidently  asked  if  there  was  anything  in  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  at  all,  what  force  could  there  be  in  the  argu- 
ment against  clause  12  ?  for  it  simply  sought  to  enforce 
the  just  rights  of  the  tenant  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
previous  clauses.  What  would  be  gained  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  if  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  evade 
it?  He  admitted  that  the  language  of  the  I2th  clause 
was  rather  harsh,  but  they  were  not  wedded  entirely 
to  the  language  of  the  clause  so  long  as  the  object  they 
had  in  view  could  be  obtained.  The  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  secure  inalienable  tenant-right.  That 
was  exactly  what  they  meant.  What  did  it  really  do  ? 
Did  it  prohibit  freedom  of  contract  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  did  not  say  that  the  landlord  must  not  let  his  land 
for  as  much  as  it  would  fetch — it  did  not  tie  the  land- 
lord down,  except  to  give  12  months'  notice,  as  to  the 
period  for  which  he  should  let  his  land.  It  simply 
secured  a  tenant-right  under  the  Bill  being  inalienated 
by  an  exacting  landlord.  To  suppose  that  it  restricted 
the  rights  of  the  tenant  was  an  absurdity,  because  its 
object  was  to  secure  his  rights.  But  it  restricted  the 
power  of  the  landlord  who,  however,  if  he  wished, 
could,  under  clause  15,  put  himself  outside  the  Bill 
except  with  regard  to  permanent  improvements.  He 
would  ask  whether  it  was  worth  while  troubling  Par- 
liament about  an  alteration  of  the  12th  clause.  For 
himself,  he  would  not  walk  across  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pass  such  a  Bill  unless  it  was  a  compulsory 
Bill,  because  it  would  become  a  dead  letter,  and  a 
tenant  might  be  told,  as  he  was  now  told,  that  the 
right  of  game  was  reserved,  that  the  tenant-right  was 
also  reserved. 

Mr.  H.  Biddell  (East  Suffolk  Chamber)  stated  that 
he  could  not  see  why  the  Bill  should  assume  that  the 
tenant-farmers  were  incapable  of  arranging  their  own 
affairs  with  the  landlords.  Mr.  Howard  had  said  that 
the  Bill  had  not  taken  away  from  the  tenant  power  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord  ;  but  he  would 
ask  that  gentleman  whether  there  was  not  a  moral 
ground  for  grievance  in  the  six  months'  notice  to  quit, 
from  which  he  had  said  his  brother  had  suffered,  and 
whether  there  was  not  plenty  of  room  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect?  He  hoped  the 
Chamber  would  give  some  direct  expression  for  or 
against  the  principle  of  the  I2th  clause,  for  upon  that 
rock,  if  any,  they  would  divide. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.) 
said  :  This  Council  having  already  come  to  a  unani- 
mous decision  upon  the  question  of  unexhausted 
improvements,  it  would  be  most  fatal  if  we  were  to 
weaken  it  by  a  difference  of  opinion  to-day.  First  of 
all,  I  think,  there  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  at  the  termination  of  his 
tenancy.  It  is  not  right  that  a  landlord  should  be  able 
to  put  into  his  pocket  money  which  has  been  spent  by 
the  tenant  on  the  landlord's  farm.  I  think  we  must 
all  agree  that  this  principle  is  best  carried  out  by 
private  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  ;  but  we  know  that  occasion- 
ally private  agreements  are  not  made,  and  that  occa- 
sionally tenants  are  unfairly  dealt  with  by  landlords 
where  custom  is  undefined  and  of  slow  growth,  and 
therefore  this  Council  and  the  Chambers  generally 
throughout  the  country  have  decided  that  something 
more  is  required,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  security 
by  legislation.  Let  me  read  again  the  resolution  which 
we  passed  in  November  last : — "  That  this  Council  con- 
siders it  necessary  for  the  proper  security  of  capital 
engaged  in  husbandry,  that  when  sucli  security  is  not 
given  bya  lease  or  agreement,  the  outgoing  tenant  should 
be  entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  his  improvements,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
landlord  should  be  paid  for  dilapidations  and  deteriora- 
tion caused  by  default  of  the  tenant,  &c."  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  words  "when  such  security  is  not 
given  by  a  lease  or  agreement ;  "  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
expressing  my  own  opinion,  that  having  arrived  at  a 
decision  that  legislation  is  necessary,  the  very  fact  of 
that  decision  having  been  come  to  obliges  us  to  sup- 
port something  in  the  nature  of  the  12th  clause. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  have  a  law  which  shall  osten- 
sibly provide  compensation  to  tenants,  and  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  allow  any  private  individual  who 
chooses  to  decline  to  give  the  compensation  which  the 
law  provides.  What  I  want  to  ask  the  Council  is 
this:  How  far  does  the  12th  clause  carry  out  this 
principle  ?  To  my  mind  it  goes  beyond  it  in  the  words 
which  have  been  chosen  ;  but  what  I  think  we  wish  to 
secure  is  this  :  That  a  landlord  should  not  be  liable  at 
the  termination  of  a  tenancy  to  decline  any  compensa- 
tion whatever  to  the  tenant  where  it  is  due,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  there  should  be  perfect  liberty  to  land- 
lord and  tenant  to  agree  one  with  another  in  what  mode 
that  compensation  may  best  be  given. 

Mr.  C.  S.  READ,  M.P.  :  At  the  November  meeting, 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  important  that  this 
Chamber  has  yet  held,  you  passed  a  resolution  in  which 


you  said  thus  : — That  where  security  was  not  given  by 
lease  or  agreement,  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  unex- 
hausted improvements  should  be  secured  by  legislative 
enactment.  Now,  this  Bill  is  founded  almost  exclu- 
sively on  that  resolution.  If  the  Bill  goes  further  than 
that  with  regard  to  limiting  freedom  of  contract,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  alter  it.  Tell  us  how  we  can  put 
the  clause  in  a  less  offensive  form,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  agree  to  it.  But  as  to  what  Mr. 
Biddell  has  said,  that  this  Bill  takes  away  all  rights  of 
contract,  I  entirely  dissent  from  that.  It  gives  to  the 
tenant  certain  rights,  and  says  that  the  landlord  shall 
not  rob  him  of  those  rights.  That  is  all  we  say  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  landlord  may,  in  different 
ways,  by  lease  or  agreement,  contract  himself  out 
of  the  Act,  just  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  inti- 
mated in  the  15th  clause.  But  I  want  this  meeting  just 
to  answer  me  this  question  :  Are  you  afraid  of  the 
resolution  you  passed  in  November?  (Cries  of  "No, 
no.")  Well,  then  give  it  some  practical  effect ;  and  I 
say  that  is  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  by  this 
Bill.  If  we  have  not  done  that,  show  us  the  way  to  do 
it,  and  we  will  follow.  Now,  mention  has  been  made 
here  of  Lincolnshire  tenant-right  ;  and  I  am  very  much 
astonished  that  gentlemen  who  are  actually  excluded 
from  the  Bill — whether  in  Lincolnshire  or  Nottingham, 
where  a  good  tenant-right  prevails — should  come  to  us, 
who  have  enjoyed  no  such  right,  and  say  to  us  that 
they  object  to  our  Bill.  I  am  quite  sure  the  farmers 
and  landlords  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire 
are  too  good  and  generous  to  be  at  all  like  dogs 
in  the  manger.  But  if  they  try  to  oppose  the  Bill 
because  we  have  not  got  what  they  already  possess — 
if  they  tell  us  we  had  better  wait  for  custom,  which  is 
the  growth  of  years,  then  I  say  I  hope  the  Council 
won't  carry  the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chaplin.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  See  the  effect  of  it.  There  is  a 
limited  power  to  the  tenant  above  ^"150  to  contract 
himself  out  of  the  Act,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
You  have  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  lease,  which  has 
become  very  general  amongst  the  great  landowners  ; 
and  they  say,  notwithstanding  what  Parliament  has 
done  for  you  in  giving  you  this  right,  by  one  stroke  of 
our  pen  we  will  make  you  dependent  as  our  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  and  will  give  you  a  lease  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  yearly  agreement,  and  you  will  be 
subject  to  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  sixpence  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  '  If  you  want  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  shall  be  a  benefit  to  the  tenant-farmers  of 
England,  don't  pass  such  a  sham  and  delusion  as  the 
Irish  Act.  You  had  better  far  have  no  Bill  at  all. 
Do  not  let  us  go  for  anything  we  may  consider  pre- 
judicial to  the  landlords  or  the  public,  but  let  us  simply 
do  what  we  think  is  right  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  then  let  us  ask  Parliament  to  give  us  these 
rights,  and  protect  us  also  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  draining  clauses,  and 
it  is  said  it  is  monstrous  that  a  landlord  should  have 
his  land  taken  from  him,  as  it  were,  and  operated  upon 
against  his  inclination  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  very 
wrong  to  say  that  if  the  owner  of  property  chooses  to 
let  it  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  that  the  man  who 
occupies  it  may  make  a  living  out  of  it,  and  if  the 
tenant  applies  to  the  landlord  to  have  his  land  drained 
and  the  landlord  won't  drain  it,  then  that  the  tenant 
should  be  at  liberty  to  drain  it  himself,  running  the 
chance  at  the  end  of  his  agreement  of  being  paid  for  it 
as  an  improvement,  because  if  he  has  to  run  that 
chance  he  won't  do  it  hastily,  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
not  to  be  an  improvement  the  compensation  would 
be  nil. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Chaplin 
adhered  to  his  amendment,  and  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Heneage,  Tell,  M.P.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  others,  a  motion  framed  by  the 
Chairman  was  at  length  carried  by  29  to  20  :— 

"That  this  Council,  without  pledging  itself  to  the 
details  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  approves  of  its 
principle  of  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  improvement,  and  to  landlords  for  dilapidation  or 
deterioration  caused  by  default  of  tenants  ;  and  desires 
that  security  for  this  purpose,  where  not  given  by  lease  or 
agreement,  should  be  provided  by  legislation,  subject  only 
to  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  in  the  case  of 
permanent  improvements." 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

[At   a  recent   meeting  of  the  West   of  England    Agricultural 
Labourers' Society!  at  Bishop's  Castle,  Mr,  : 

or  three  things  in  the  course  of  a  long  -speech  whi,  h 
a  report  here.  J 

(1).    On   Picard<ork.  —  \   quite    agree   about    piece- 
work ;  but  there  is  one  difficulty  attending  il  which  I 

hope  is  not  general,  for  it  tends  to  make  like 

piecework  -it  is  that  of  setting  work  lo  men  withoul 
naming  the  price.  The  men  work  a  clay  and  employers 
sec  what  they  earn,  and  then  pay  them  equal  I ■  >  what 
they  would  earn  at  tlay  wages.  This  is  the  reason  why 
men  look  sometimes  with  suspicion  on  piecework.  I 
believe  in  piecework  thoroughly  :  a  uniform  system  of 
wages  like  that  which  has  prevailed  so  long  lakes  away 
that  incentive  to  skill,  that  stimulus  to  inquiry,  that 
pride  of  improvement,  so  essential  to  a  man,  ami  is  an 
encouragement  for  a  man  to  be  lazy  and  slovenly  in 
his  work.  It  is  true  that  there  are  once  a  year  places 
where  men  are  permitted  to  show  what  is  in  them,  if 
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brought  out  by  any  cultivation  and  education,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  must  be  content  to  hide  their 
lights  under  an  extinguisher  of  uniform  size.  The  prin- 
ciple of  piecework  is  right  and  just  ;  it  is  in  fact  the 
examination  and  test  of  a  man's  ability,  and  places  him 
in  his  proper  sphere.  In  mental  education  a  man  is 
examined  and  takes  his  degree  according  to  his  know- 
ledge, a  school  teacher  takes  his  certificate  according 
to  his  ability  ;  so  in  piecework  manual  labour  is 
rewarded  according  to  its  worth,  or  it  should  be. 

(2),  On  Cheap  and  Dear  Labour. — In  Dorset,  if  I 
remember  rightly— for  I  am  speaking  from  memory— 
the  cost  of  cultivation  is  about  30^.  per  acre,  in  North- 
umberland it  is  about  2Zs.  or  23J.  per  acre.  In  Dorset 
the  wages  have  varied  from  Ss.  to  lis.,  in  Northum- 
berland from  lp.  to  six.  This  in  a  very  striking 
manner  bears  out  what  has  been  said  about  Mr. 
Brassey's  cheap  and  dear  labour.  It  is  possible  to 
make  the  southern  labourer  as  valuable  as  his  northern 
brother.  Not  a  long  while  since  a  Northumbrian 
employer  sent  for  a  lot  of  Dorset  men.  He  gave  them 
good  wages,  lie  soon  found  that  they  were  left  hope- 
lessly behind  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  give  them  a 
fair  chance,  so  he  took  care  they  should  have  good  and 
substantial  food,  and  in  a  few  months  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  with,  if  not  actually  go  before,  the  Northum- 
berland men,  showing  that  Englishmen  are  the  same 
all  the  world  over  if  they  have  a  chance.  The  employer 
of  the  south  has  thus  to  combat  with  surplus  labour, 
accompanied  as  it  always  is  by  low  wages ;  so  that  a 
labouring  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  has  to 
pass  through  the  several  stages  of  pauperism. 

(3).  Allotments  and  Co-operation. — We  know  that 
every  man  could  not  have  a  cow  and  grass,  but  the 
farmer  could  let  all  his  men  a  cow  on  the  Scotch 
system.  I  know  a  farmer  who  has  a  thousand  acres, 
and  he  said  to  me  the  other  day,  " I  am  persuaded  that 
a  cow  is  a  good  thing  for  my  labourers,  and  I  am  going 
to  let  all  have  a  cow  by  paying  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  I 
keep  the  cows— in  fact,  I  rent  them  a  cow  always  in 
milk."  This  is  what  we  want.  Another  bond  of 
sympathy  would  be  industrial  partnerships.  We  want 
individual  effort  and  personal  interest  brought  to  bear, 
activity  and  energy  displayed  by  every  man  on  the 
farm  ;  in  fact,  we  want  no  sleeping  partners.  But  in 
order  for  this  to  be  brought  about  each  man  must  truly 
feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm.  We  see  the 
system  partly  brought  to  bear  in  giving  a  premium  to 
shepherds  on  lambs  and  fat  sheep,  but  what  we  want 
is  to  carry  it  still  further,  and  bring  it  to  bear  in  grain 
and  corn.  "  How  can  you  do  that?"  say  some.  We 
propose  to  find  out  what  each  field  yields  on  the 
average  in  ordinary  years,  and  then  after  this  for  every 
bushel  grown  to  give  a  premium  to  every  man  em- 
ployed according  to  his  share  of  work.  "But,"  say 
some,  "supposing  there  is  a  bad  year,  and  the  grain 
does  not  come  up  to  an  average  ?  If  the  labourer  is  to 
share  our  gain,  must  he  not  likewise  share  our  loss?" 
We  answer,  "Yes,  certainly."  In  the  first  place  why 
do  we  argue  for  industrial  partnerships  ?  Because  it 
will  make  the  men  work  better,  cultivate  the  land 
deeper,  open  their  eyes  as  to  what  is  wanted  and  do  it, 
and  the  labourer  will  feel  that  as  a  member  he  must 
work.  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  bad  year  the 
farmer  loses  his  capital,  and  the  labourer  his  extra 
labour,  and  the  loss  of  the  labourer  is  the  greater  loss. 

(4).  Possible  Improvement  in  the  Condition  of  the 
Labourer. — Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  describing 
the  position  of  the  labourer,  argues  for  a  first-class  man 
a  high  position.  Let  the  agricultural  labourer  be 
properly  paid  and  well  educated,  and  he  shall  no  longer 
be  thought  beneath  the  artisan,  and  be  constantly 
trying  to  get  his  son  into  something  else ;  hence  the 
ranks  of  other  labour  of  the  unskilled  class  is  con- 
stantly supplied  from  the  country,  and  it  is  the  labourer 
that  keeps  down  every  class.  Once  let  the  agricultural 
labourer  take  hisproperpositioninlife,  and  all  this  would 
cease.  The  time  will  come,  and  not  far  distant,  when 
the  first-class  agricultural  labourer  will  receive  as  much 
as  the  artisan.  When  we  consider  what  a  first-class 
man  can  do,  need  we  be  surprised  ?  He  can  plough  a 
furrow  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth  ;  he  can  shear  a 
sheep,  make  a  ditch,  pleach  a  hedge,  drill,  attend  a 
steam- machine,  sow,  mow  by  hand  or  machine,  can 
reap  by  hand  or  machine,  can  rick,  attend  cattle  and 
give  them  medicine,  can  watch  and  knows  the  ail- 
ments of  cattle  and  what  to  give  them,  the  soil  and 
how  to  manure  it,  do  rough  carpentering,  draining,  and 
there  is  but  few  things  he  cannot  do  a  little  at — garden- 
ing, for  when  he  has  the  time  his  garden  is  a  model — 
not  an  inch  of  land  wasted.  If  this  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  agricultural  labourer,  is  he  sufficiently 
remunerated?  Well,  then,  you  have  the  present  in 
your  own  hands ;  one  cannot  help  many,  but  many 
can  help  one,  and  many  can  help  themselves. 


Jonte  Corrtsponktce. 

The  Wheat  Crops,  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
to  London. — The  last  few  weeks  have  transformed 
the  Wheats  as  if  by  magic.  Seldom  have  the  seeds 
lain  longer  in  the  ground,  or  hugged  the  surface  of 
the  earth  so  tenaciously,  as  they  have  this  winter.  On 
heavy  land  the  plant  was  not  only  very  short  but 
sallow,  and  terribly  eaten  by  slugs  ;  and  wherever  the 
lands  were  wet  as  well  as  heavy,  the  Wheats  had  a 
jaundiced  look,  that  boded  ill  for  a  full  bread-basket. 


But  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  had  some  brilliant  sun- 
shine, and  the  Wheats  have  sprung  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Here  and  there  a  bad  plant,  a  short  and 
discoloured  field  may  be  seen  ;  but  take  the  average, 
the  Wheats  look  uncommonly  well — on  light  lands, 
perhaps,  never  better.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  see 
field  after  field,  plant,  colour,  and  condition  per- 
fect. From  Bury  to  Cambridge,  and  away  to 
Bishop  Stortford,  on  light  land,  the  prospect  is 
most  assuring,  and  on  mixed  and  thoroughly  drained 
deeply  cultivated  heavy  lands  much  good  Wheat  may 
also  be  seen.  I  hear  even  good  reports  from  the  Fens. 
Even  many  drowned  fields  are  recovering  by  pumping 
night  and  day.  Most  of  the  Fen  farmers  pay  is.  6d.  per 
acre  for  this  pumping.  The  water  is  drained  off,  and 
the  plants  are  rushing  upwards  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  those  who  were  prevented  sowing  Wheat 
either  in  autumn  or  spring,  seem  by  no  means  inclined 
to  despair,  for  we  have  had  upon  the  whole  a  fine  seed 
time  for  Barley,  and  seldom  has  there  been  a  finer 
tilth,  or  the  seeds  gone  in  better  than  this  year. 
Roots  upon  the  whole  have  hardly  kept  so  well  as 
usual ;  the  wet  autumn  overcharged  them  with  water, 
and  the  mild  winter  and  spring  have  sent  field  Turnips 
into  top  rather  earlier  than  most  seasons,  but  then  the 
meadows  are  full  of  grass,  and  the  Rye-grass  in  the 
Fens  and  on  sewaged  land  is  nearly  a  foot  high. 
Lambs  are  doing  well,  especially  those  that  have  pro- 
tection from  wet  in  covered  sheds.  The  wet  weather 
early  in  the  spring  told  heavily  on  the  lambs,  and 
several  stuck  up  their  backs,  and  died  in  consequence. 
We  hear  on  all  hands  of  a  full  percentage  of  twins. 
Nothing  pays  for  cover  and  shelter  like  lambs.  The 
difference  between  those  of  the  same  age,  covered  and 
uncovered,  is  wonderful.  The  best  mode  is  a  shed  or 
empty  barn  opening  into  a  meadow  on  the  southern 
side.  To  see  how  the  lambs  will  scamper  when  a 
shower  comes,  or  even  a  black  cloud  obscures  the 
March  or  early  April  sun,  is  such  a  lesson  on  the  im- 
portance of  shelter  as  no  breeder  or  rearer  of  stock 
should  ever  forget.  Lacking  an  impervious  roof, 
which  all  early  lambs  ought  to  have,  they  know 
by  instinct,  when  hardly  a  day  old,  how  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  warm- 
est sides  of  trees,  walls,  hedges,  &c.  But  the 
best  investment  on  the  farm  is  a  weather-proof 
shelter  for  lambs.  A  stint  in  lambhood  may  never  be 
got  over,  may  often,  in  fact  does,  end  in  death  ;  and  if 
not  it  assuredly  takes  $s.  or  ioj-.  per  head  off  every 
lamb  by  the  mere  arrestment  of  growth.  It  does  not 
seem  even  yet  to  be  generally  believed  that  a  given 
amount  of  shelter  and  of  warmth  is  equivalent,  in  grow- 
ing force,  fiesh-forming,  fattening  power  to  so  much 
food  ;  not  only  this,  but  comfortable  warmth  speeds  the 
conversion  of  food  into  mutton  by  preserving  in  perfect 
health  and  in  constant  activity  the  assimilating  and  all 
other  organs  of  the  lambs,  and  by  preserving  their 
spirits  at  the  highest  possible  level.  Depression 
from  wet  or  other  causes  stops  the  growth  of  lambs, 
or  takes  the  mutton  off  that  had  been  already  formed. 
Hence  the  more  they  gambol  the  faster  they  grow,  and 
the  finest  gymnasium  I  have  ever  seen  for  a  flock  of 
ewes  and  lambs,  was  a  huge,  almost  empty  barn,  with 
a  sunny  meadow  in  front,  such  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. The  lambs  ran  races  by  the  score  from  the 
meadow  into  the  barn,  mounting  a  heap  of  straw  at  the 
far  end,  and  back  again  like  the  wind  ;  and  you 
might  almost  see  them  grow  as  they  run.  No  sooner 
did  it  rain  or  snow  than  ewes  and  lambs  all  crowded 
in  until  the  barn-floor  was  filled  with  fleeces  ;  and  if 
the  rain  continued  the  lambs  seldom  ventured  beyond 
the  door,  but  were  fed-in  the  barn  with  pulped  Turnips 
and  Mangel.  There  is  nothing  like  warmth  and  good 
spirits,  and  plenty  of  good  food,  for  growing  early  lambs 
for  the  market,  or  young  stock  into  beef.  The  food 
prospects  of  the  nation  are,  upon  the  whole,  lighter  by 
far  than  they  were  months  ago.  D.  T.  Fish,  April  14. 

Soil  over  Drains. — I  must  talk  yet  a  little  with 
Mr.  Evershed,  for  although  I  read  his  "last  word"  at 
p.  450,  he  has  turned  up  again  at  p.  4S4,  and  I  find 
him  upon  his  favourite  hobby  of  50-horse  power.  He 
had  seen  deep  cultivation  fail  in  500  fields  ;  but,  before 
abandoning  it  from  his  own  practice,  he  tried  it  in  50 
fields  by  digging  drains  at  various  widths,  but  he  did 
not  "  in  any  instance  observe  that  the  trenched  strips 
were  better  than  the  rest  of  the  land."  I  have  drained 
20  fields,  and  can  give  at  least  one  result.  I  cannot 
remember  dates,  &c,  or  I  could  give  more,  and  I  had 
no  idea  that  they  would  have  been  wanted,  or  I  would 
have  kept  notes.  I  shall  take  my  No.  1,  heavy  land, 
which  number  contains  40  acres — 3  acres  having  been 
added  from  a  rough  grass  land  last  winter.  Thirty  years 
ago  37  acres  of  it  was  in  four  fields  ;  at  about  that 
period  I  drained  two  of  them  askew  over  ridge  and 
furrow,  3  feet  6  inches  deep  at  furrow,  8  yards  from 
drain  to  drain.  The  other  two  fields  I  drained  up  the 
old  furrows,  averaging  about  8  yards  from  drain 
to  drain.  Last  year  it  had  a  crop  of  Wheat 
upon  it,  its  seventeenth  crop  under  steam  cultivation. 
The  horse's  foot  had  never  trod  upon  the  under-soil 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  ;  therefore  the  "  pan  " 
must  have  gone,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  throughout 
the  winter  looked  and  walked  dry,  yet  during  the 
whole  of  last  May  the  strong  colour  of  the  Wheat  showed 
the  exact  position  of  every  drain  throughout  the  37  acres. 
I  marked  one  that  I  intended  letting  water  in  from  the 
land  taken  in  from  the  lane ;  and  when  we  dug  for  it 


we  found  it  just  at  the  mark.  Thus  you  see,  that  the 
effects  of  deep  digging  may  be  seen  on  deeply-worked 
land  near  upon  30  years  after  the  deep  digging  was  done. 
William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks, 
April  7, 

Subsoiling  Unnecessary  (?) — Mr.  Evershed  is  an 
enigma.  Writing  a  long  letter  to  prove  that  subsoiling 
is  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  labour,  almost  every 
argument  and  illustration  he  uses  is  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  its  favour  ;  indeed,  one  might  almost  think 
he  was  an  advocate  of  subsoiling  in  disguise,  and  was 
merely  arguing  against  it  to  prove  the  weakness  and 
insignificance  of  any  argument  which  tended  to  prove 
it  was  not  advantageous.  Take,  for  example,  two  or 
three  of  his  cases.  In  the  first  place,  referring  to  the 
roots  of  Elms  boring  through  hard  substances,  I  am 
sure  that  there  we  have  a  clear  argument  in  favour  of 
subsoiling.  If  the  roots  did  not  find  anything  beneath 
these  hard  substances  they  would  not  go  there  ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  less  robust  plants  than  Elms,  would  it  not 
facilitate  their  growth  to  assist  them  by  loosening  the 
soil,  and  thus  giving  them  greater  liberty  in  their  search 
for  the  food  which  they  need?  In  his  next  illustration 
he  comes  still  more  to  the  point,  and  adds  a  still 
stronger  argument  in  favour  of  deep  tillage.  After 
describing  the  running  of  the  roots  of  a  Mignonette 
plant,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "But  unless  the  roots  can 
work  in  a  certain  oil  they  are  unable  to  penetrate  any 
fabric,  however  frail,  provided  it  is  water-tight.  But 
Barley  will  run  through  and  through  the  toughest  clod 
when  it  has  been  moistened  with  water,  which  brings 
with  it  the  necessary  oil,  or  atmospheric  air."  This  is 
arguing  in  favour  of  deep  tillage,  certainly.  What  is 
subsoiling,  I  should  like  to  know,  but  letting  in  atmo- 
spheric air  into  the  subsoil,  and  thus  utilising  that 
which,  being  air-proof  and  water-proof,  the  plants 
cannot  penetrate  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  letting  in 
more  air  into  those  subsoils  which  the  plants  now 
penetrate  with  difficulty?  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  subsoiling  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  roots 
as  a  watercourse  or  a  drain,  and  that  it  would  increase 
the  vigour  both  of  the  root  and  the  plant.  But  it  is 
useless  to  say  anything  more  about  Mr.  Evershed's 
letter,  because  his  arguments  all  tend  to  the  contrary  of 
what  he  intends  ;  and  whilst  his  generalities  tend  to 
prove  the  value  of  subsoiling,  his  particular  instances 
are  merely  isolated  cases,  and  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule.    Theorist. 

Deep  Cultivation  Desirable.  —  According  to 
mutual  consent,  Smith  v.  Evershed  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  party  to  the  suit  is  right.  There 
may  be  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  think 
there  are  few  practical  men  who  will  not  admit  that 
deep  cultivation,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  say 
the  least  for  it,  means  a  more  sure  and  uniform  produc- 
tion— sure,  in  a  wet  season,  as  the  drainage  is  better, 
and  the  effect  more  rapid  :  more  uniform  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, because  the  extra  depth  retains  a  supply  of 
moisture  when  required  by  the  demands  of  plants  and 
evaporation  from  the  more  active  soil.  As  regards  the 
application  of  steam,  it  has  revealed  to  most  minds  a 
force  in  agriculture,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated  :  take  the  economy  of  time,  and  the 
economy  of  force.  In  August,  or  early  in  September, 
I  steam  grub  annually  about  100  acres  of  Wheat 
stubble  intended  for  Mangel  in  the  following  year. 
This  is  marsh  land  near  the  Thames,  which  in  dry  sea- 
sons gets  as  hard  as  an  asphalte  floor  from  3  to  4  inches 
deep.  Had  I  the  appliances  to  break  it  up,  all  the 
horses  on  the  farm  could  not  do  it.  Mr.  Circuit's 
steam-tackle  can  do  10  acres  a-day,  leaving  it  in  blocks 
from  a  few  inches  to  at  least  1  foot  square,  round,  or 
any  other  form  you  can  fancy.  Mr.  Evershed  is  in 
error  when  he  says  that  the  Essex  market  gardeners  do 
not  cultivate  deep  except  for  roots.  We  have  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  class  in  Rainham.  With 
them  deep  cultivation  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
P.  Mitchell,  Rainham,  April  8. 

Spring  Drains  and  Gas  Tar.  —  An  agricultural 
friend  assured  me  (when  discussing  the  filling  up  of 
drainpipes  by  the  roots  of  trees  or  plants)  that  where 
the  drainpipes  have  been  well  coated  with  gas  tar 
there  is  no  risk  of  choking  with  roots,  for  the  roots  turn 
away  from  the  tar,  evidently  sensible  of  their  danger.  I 
hope  this  hint  may  prove  useful,  for  I  know  that  no 
spring  drain  is  safe  near  trees,  fences,  or  even  strong- 
rooted  weeds,  jf.  J.  Mechi,  April  10. 

Woolston  Subsoils.  —  Permit  me  to  thank 
"  A.  H.,"  at  p.  522,  for  noticing  my  letters  containing 
the  analysis  of  Woolston  soils,  and  also  for  giving  a 
Table,  showing  the  ammonia  contained  in  a  few  soils 
that  have  come  under  his  notice,  and  then  for  comparing 
them  with  mine,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Voelcker  as  standing 
at  .47,  "A.  H."  fixing  his  own  average  at  ".29." 
Let  me  call  his  attention  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  own  words, 
printed  directly  under  the  analysis: — "  In  the  first  place 
I  notice  that  the  proportions  of  organic  matter  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  much  greater  in  the  surface  than 
in  the  subsoil.  This  difference  arises  from  the  organic 
remains  of  the  preceding  crop  and  from  the  manure 
which  was  applied  to  the  land."  You  see  this  .47 
included  "  the  manure  which  was  applied  to  the  land." 
Let  us  look  to  the  subsoil  which  is  overlooked  by 
"A.  H.,"yet  compared  by  Dr.  Voelcker  it  stands  at 
,17.     That  is  the  true  character  of  the  land  on  which 
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I  am  working — Woolston  heavy  land.  It  is  nothing  but 
aeration  and  manure  that  has  increased  its  ammonia 
from  .17  to  .47,  and  as  the  manurings  have  been  very 
light,  aeration  must  have  done  a  lot.  "A.  II."  has 
not  given  a  bit  of  clay  land  so  low.  Two  samples  of 
light  land  are,  but  we  all  know  what  sand  is — it  wants 
clay  to  help  it  as  well  as  manure.  William  Smith, 
Woolston,  BUtchley  Station,  Bucks,  April  12. 


ROYAL   DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Spring  Shazv,  April  16. — The  exhibition  which  has 
been  held  this  week  in  Dublin  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  point  of 
numbers  of  entries  and  quality  of  stock,  the  show  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  the  interest  which  has 
always  attached  to  these  spring  shows  seems  to  grow 
with  their  growth  as  the  immense  numbers  of  visitors 
on  each  of  the  days  testified.  The  arrangements  of  the 
exhibition  were  very  good.  The  cattle  were,  as  usual, 
shown  in  the  Agricultural  Hall ;  the  fat  stock  in  an 
adjacent  convenient  yard  ;  the  pigs  were  judiciously 
kept  by  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  premises  ;  poultry 
occupied  the  galleries  ;  and  the  fine  Shelbourne  Hall 
and  court-yard  of  the  Society's  house  were  devoted  to 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  implement  maker's. 
The  principal  prize,  the  Challoner  Plate,  alias  the 
"  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette  Plate,"  alias  the  "Towneley 
Plate,"  value  ^,155,  was  won  this  year  by  a  Shorthorn 
bull,  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Hinson,  New  Ross. 
Last  year  this  plate  was  carried  off  by  a  Devon  of 
extraordinary  merit ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  remarked 
that  it  was  scarcely  judicious  to  bring  into  com- 
petition together  such  an  incongruous  assembly  as 
was  presented — the  massive  Shorthorn  was  placed 
beside  the  diminutive  Kerry,  the  full  and  plump  Devon 
was  contrasted  with  the  Alderney,  polled  and  horned 
were  in  the  ring  together — in  fact  it  was  simply  asking 
the  judges  to  perform  an  almost  impossible  task  to 
determine  which  animal  should  lead  off.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  original  giver  of  this  plate 
had  the  idea  that  the  animal  best  calculated  to 
serve  the  interests  of  agriculture  should  be  the 
winner.  Now,  judging  from  the  progress  of  Shorthorns 
in  Ireland,  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  stock  of  the  country,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  to  Shorthorn  stock  may  be  accredited 
the  largest  amount  of  success  in  stock  improvement, 
and  to  this  breed  may  we  look  for  the  fullest  realisation 
of  profit  in  stock  farming  in  the  country.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  Society's  show  was  the  exhibition  of 
yearling  bulls,  and  although  there  may  not  have  been 
at  this  show  such  sensational  animals  as  Sovereign, 
Bolivar,  and  Co.,  there  was  a  greater  uniformity  of 
quality  and  more  general  development  of  good  points 
in  the  148  yearlings  on  show  this  week  than  we  have 
seen  at  previous  exhibitions.  This  point  speaks  much 
for  the  progress  of  cattle  breeding  in  Ireland,  as  very 
great  individual  merit  cannot  be  taken  for  the  proof  of 
advancement. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  in  this  section  contained  many 
names  well  known  to  Shorthorn  fame,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  there  are  several  new  competitors, 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  successful  continu- 
ance of  these  spring  exhibitions. 

The  principal  prizes  and  commendations  were  won 
by  Irish  breeders.  We  may  say  the  English  element 
at  the  show  was  conspicuous  in  its  absence.  This  is 
scarcely  as  it  should  be,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  interchange  of  stock,  as  well  as  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance in  business  matters,  is  calculated  to  serve  the 
interests  of  both  countries. 

The  1st  prize  in  this  section  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
N.  M.  Archdale's  Dunbar,  a  red  bull  of  magnificent 
quality.  Seldom  have  we  seen  a  bull  of  finer  quality 
than  this  animal :  of  immense  substance  he  has  great 
evenness  and  thoroughly  good  points.  His  chine  and 
girth  are  magnificent,  and  his  hair  is  of  that  peculiarly 
good  kind  which  denotes  good  constitution  and  feeding 
quality.  The  2d  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Meadow's  Ben 
Brace,  a  very  massive  yearling,  whose  condition  is 
none  of  the  best,  but  whose  qualities  are  such  as  to 
give  rise  for  hope  that  some  day  the  tremendous  suc- 
cessesses  of  Bolivar  may  be  rivalled,  or  at  least 
attained. 

Mr.  Meade,  the  celebrated  sheep-breeder  of  Cork 
county,  takes  3d  prize  with  his  splendid  rich  roan, 
Lord  of  the  South.  This  bull  is  very  perfect  in 
his  loins,  good  in  his  chine,  and  with  a  very  full 
flank.  His  hair  is  splendid,  and  altogether  he  is  a 
very  superior  animal.  A  large  number  of  Highly 
Commended  and  Commended  cards  show  that  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  deal  of  merit 
in  the  class.  Messrs.  Lyons,  Co.  Cork ;  Beresford, 
Armagh  ;  Scott,  Queen's  County  ;  Chaloner,  Moy- 
nalty  ;  Moffat,  Co.  Wexford,  Gumbleton,  Co.  Cork  ; 
Franks,  Queen's  County ;  Barnes,  Co.  Meath  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Caledon,  were  the  principal  Highly  Com- 
mended and  Commended  exhibitors.  The  class  of 
yearling  bulls  altogether  numbered  148  entries,  being 
12  in  excess  of  last  year. 

As  we  advance  in  age  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  we  gradually  decline  in  number  of 
entries.  The  2-year-olds  number  37  animals.  The 
1st  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Meadows'  Prince  Alfred,  a 


very  fine  red  and  white  bull,  half-brother  to  his  fine 
Prince  Mason.  The  2d  prize  is  taken  by  a  Welsh 
bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  and  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  strain.  This  is  a  very  useful  animal,  of 
great  substance  and  quality.  There  were  many  who 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  a  higher  place. 
Mr.  Edward  Lythall's  well-bred  bull  comes  in  for  a 
Highly  Commended  place,  as  do  Mr.  Scott's  and 
Captain  Butler's.  The  large  proportion  of  Commended 
animals  in  this  class  is  proof  also  of  its  great  merit. 

Fifteen  bulls  of  various  ages  compete  for  the  prize 
offered  foraged  bulls.  The  1st  prize  is  taken  by  the 
grand  St.  Ruth,  a  magnificent  red  bull,  bred  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  New  Ross,  and  got  by  his  famous 
St.  Ringan.  St.  Ruth  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hinson,  of  New  Ross.  He  is  a  very  superior  animal, 
of  first-rate  quality  and  evenness.  The  2d  prize  is 
taken  by  the  good  Prince  Arthur,  a  bull  bred  by 
Mr.  Meadows,  of  Wexford,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Carrick.  This  class  numbers  a  lot  of  very 
fine  animals  ;  their  collective  good  qualities  may  be 
said  to  be  unprecedented  at  these  shows,  and  although 
there  were  not  presented  any  notabilities,  there  could 
not  have  been  seen  together  a  lot  of  aged  bulls  of 
greater  excellence. 

The  female  Shorthorns  seldom  muster  in  numbers  at 
the  spring  shows  in  Dublin,  and  of  these  the  yearlings 
always  outnumber  and  throw  in  the  shade  the  other 
animals  of  the  various  sections.  Mr.  Meadows  is  justly 
awarded  first  prize  for  his  grand  substantial  yearling 
heifer,  Fanny  34th  ;  this  is  a  very  superior  animal,  of 
true  Meadows  type,  she  is  destined  to  high  honours  at 
some  future  day.  The  2d  prize  is  awarded  to  a  very 
beautiful  roan  heifer  of  Mr.  Downing's  :  this  animal  is 
of  very  high  breeding — pure  Booth,  and  of  the  old  West- 
land  strain.  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  shows  a  very  good 
heifer,  and  if  she  only  had  a  little  better  hair  she  might 
have  been  placed  in  a  different  position. 

There  was  only  one  2-year-old  heifer  exhibited,  and 
this  animal  deserved  more  competition  to  bring  out  her 
good  qualities.  She  is  a  very  splendid  animal,  of  the 
Gwynne  strain,  and  descending  from  the  herd  of  the 
late  Lord  Monck,  whose  bull  Cadet  figures  in  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Bolton's  heifer.  The  cows  are  a  very 
fair  show,  but  deficient  in  point  of  number  of  entries. 

As  usual,  the  show  of  breeding  animals,  of  breeds 
other  than  Shorthorn,  is  very  poor ;  indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  department  of  the  show  is  of  use  only 
to  sight-seers,  as  we  find  the  exhibition,  year  after 
year,  is,  in  these  classes,  filled  by  animals  of  the  same 
exhibitors.  We  may  except  the  Kerry  breed,  but  here 
we  find  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  matter  of  qua- 
lity. Some  few  years  ago  the  native  Kerries  were 
shown  in  large  numbers,  and  the  type  of  animal  was 
vastly  different  from  what  we  now  see.  We  find  the 
Kerry  of  1S73  an  animal  well  adapted  for  a  gentleman's 
park  or  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Alderney,  but  to  our 
judgment  the  Kerry  of  Ireland  should  be  looked  upon 
as  taking  a  place  similar  to  the  Kyloes  of  Scotland.  A 
large  district  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  poor, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  encouragement  to  a 
good  native  breed  would  be  well  bestowed. 

The  show  of  pigs  and  poultry  is  very  good,  especially 
of  the  latter.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  has  done  its  duty  this  year  in 
every  department  which  it  has  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister. 

SIVINBON. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  last  week  of  the  Swindon 
Chamber   of  Agriculture,    the  subject   for  discussion 
being  the  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill"  of  Mr,  Howard, 
there  was  a  large  gathering. 

The  President  said  :  The  claim  of  the  farmers  to 
consideration  was  obvious,  and  the  Legislature  had 
consented  to  give  their  demand  for  Parliamentary  in- 
terference the  due  and  careful  attention  it  needed.  Who 
was  there  in  that  room  but  could  point  to  many  a  sad 
instance,  where  a  thrifty,  striving  man,  from  some  un- 
foreseen cause,  had  been  ruined,  his  home  broken  up 
and  his  children  beggared,  at  the  freak  or  whim,  or, 
what  was  far  worse,  the  avarice,  revenge,  or  self- 
aggrandisement  of  a  landlord  visited  upon  a  tenant  by 
the  ever-at-hand  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  without 
affording  the  tenant  the  least  opportunity  of  recouping 
himself  for  the  outlay  he  had  been  making  on  the  land 
and  premises  of  the  landowner.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  say  he  thought  for  one  moment  that  such  cases  were 
common,  but  hundreds  of  such  and  similar  instances 
could  be  heard  of,  and  would  crop  up  in  their  personal 
recollection.  Only  a  few  days  since  he  (the  speaker) 
was  in  conversation  with  a  friend  at  his  house,  whom 
he  complimented  upon  his  reputation  as  a  good  farmer. 
"Yes,"  said  the  friend,  "I  have  been  too  good  a 
farmer  in  my  time."  In  response  to  the  not  unna- 
tural question  as  to  what  he  meant,  the  friend 
answered,  "  At  my  outset  in  life  I  had  a  pretty  good 
fortune,  and  exalted  notions  of  high  and  good  farming. 
I  took  a  farm  near  Hungerford,  with  a  determination 
to  go  well  into  it,  and  got  the  impoverished  place  into 
good  condition.  This  I  did  by  expending  money  upon 
it  in  all  manner  of  ways  calculated  to  benefit  the  land. 
I  purchased  quantities  of  manure,  fed  my  sheep  highly 
on  the  land  with  purchased  corn  and  cake,  and,  by 
resting  the  land  from  corn  crops,  was  beginning  to  see 
the  good  effects  of  it,  but  at  the  cost  to  myself  of  over 
,£2000  spent  on  the  land.     The  thought  then,  for  the 


first  time,  arose  within  me — Where  is  all  my  money 
gone  to  ?  I  answered  myself  that  it  was  in  the  land 
and  would  come  back  to  me,  only  requiring  time  and 
perseverance  ;  all  would  be  well  by-and-by.  One  day, 
however,  just  before  Lady  Day,  a  fellow  put  a  note 
into  my  hand.  On  my  opening  it  I  was  horror-stricken 
to  see  it  was  a  notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up  peaceable 
possession  of  my  farm  to  the  owner  at  Michaelmas 
next  ensuing.  No  word  of  remonstrance  or  anything 
that  I  could  say  was  of  any  avail ;  I  was  forced  off  the 
farm  without  a  penny  for  anything  beyond  the  usual 
allowances  for  tillages,  hay,  &c."  This  was  the  story 
of  his  friend,  and  to  him  he  stated  that  it  was 
to  prevent  this  state  of  things  that  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  were  agitating  for  security  of  tenure. 
The  effect  of  such  cases  as  that  just  quoted  was 
palpable  :  a  deterring  influence  was  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  hosts  of  others,  who  would  probably  go  into 
a  contrary  extreme  from  fear  of  being  themselves 
treated  in  the  same  way.  He  (the  President)  had 
already  stated  that  extreme  cases  like  that  of  his  friend 
were  rare,  but  there  were  other  instances  in  which 
security  was  equally  desirable.  The  hand  of  death 
might  be  laid  upon  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  a  new 
steward  might  be  appointed,  and  then  any  seeming 
security  which  the  tenant  thought  he  held  would  have 
vanished,  and  a  helpless  widow  and  children  would  in 
consequence  be  reduced  to  very  straitened  circum- 
stances, for  a  new  tenant  would  enter  without  feeling 
that  he  owed  a  penny  to  the  outgoers  for  what  had 
been  done  or  for  capital  invested  in  the  hope  of  a  future 
return.  He  had  observed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
it  was  deemed  that  a  mutual  good  understanding  was 
all  that  was  required  to  afford  the  protection  necessary 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  they  were  discussing  was  quite  un- 
necessary. That,  however,  and  he  said  it  with  plea- 
sure, was  the  opinion  of  only  a  small  minority.  The 
Bill,  on  the  contrary,  was  strongly  needed,  as  could 
be  seen  in  the  demands  of  a  necessitous  and 
ever  increasing  population ;  the  outcry  for  a 
better  and  more  costly  cultivation  of  the  land  to 
promote  a  supply  of  cheaper  meat  and  cheaper  bread  ; 
the  need  of  more  ample  employment  for  labour ; 
thereby  adding  to  the  comfort  of  numbers  ready  and 
willing  to  work  ;  still  more  was  it  needed  for  the  once- 
bitten-twtce-shy  farmer,  who  would  hesitate  before  he 
again  invested  capital  on  the  faith  of  mere  promises, 
however  plausible  they  might  be.  Pie  (the  speaker) 
believed  that  the  sensible,  practical  farmers  composing 
the  great  majority  of  the  Central  Chamber,  never 
would  rest  satisfied  without  security,  and  he  further 
believed  there  was  scarcely  a  member  of  the  Swindon 
Chamber  but  would  unite  heart  and  voice  in  saying 
that  nothing  short  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
for  enforcing  a  tenant's  claim  for  unexhausted  manures 
put  into  the  land  at  the  tenant's  cost  would  satisfy 
them  or  compensate  a  tenant  for  capital  so  invested. 
But  while  he  would  earnestly  insist  upon  strong  legis- 
lative enactments  for  the  security  of  the  capital  laid  out 
by  the  tenant-farmer,  he  freely  coincided  with  the 
opinion  so  fully  insisted  upon  by  the  framers  of  this 
Bill,  that  it  was  only  fair  the  landlord  should  be  pro- 
tected by  clauses  for  compensation  for  injury  and  de- 
terioration to  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  If 
this  were  not  done  freely  and  fairly,  the  farmers  would 
be  under  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  obtain  one-sided 
legislation.  He  could  conceive  of  nothing  more 
vexatious  to  a  landlord  or  more  likely  to  provoke  a 
bitter  spirit  of  hostility  towards  farmers  than  for  a 
tenant,  by  a  course  of  determined  neglect  and  inatten- 
tion, to  run  a  farm  into  a  state  of  ruin,  and  render 
what  ought  to  be  a  source  of  income  to  a  landlord  a 
matter  of  large  expenditure  before  it  could  be  got  into 
a  tenantable  state.  Such  cases,  he  was  bound  in  fair- 
ness to  state,  were  not  rare,  and  he  quoted  a  case  of  a 
person,  whom  he  believed  was  then  in  the  room,  who 
had  expended  ^4000  on  a  farm  he  entered  upon  in 
succession  to  a  relative,  besides  stocking  it,  before  he 
could  get  any  return.  This  was  an  instance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  showed  how  necessary 
it  was  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  should  be 
secured. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  KiNNEiR  said  :  This  Hill  deals  with  three  kinds  of 
improvements.  It  does  not  confine  its  power  to  unex- 
hausted manures—  the  improvements  contemplated  and 
provided  for  are  three:  temporary  improvements,  durable 
improvements,  and  permanent  improvements.  Tem- 
porary improvements  are  those  arising  from  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ground  by  manure.  Durable  improvements 
are  subsoiling,  removing  stones,  laying  down  permanent 
pasture.  That  is  a  second  kind  of  improvement  ;  and  the 
last,  and  the  most  important,  are  the  permanent  improve- 
ments. And  these  permanent  improvements  include 
reclaiming,  levelling,  draining,  making  watercourses, 
works  of  irrigation,  roads,  bridges,  and  works  which 
enlarge  the  buildings  of  the  holding.  Under  that  head  of 
permanent  improvements— it  may  be  intended,  or  not,  1 
do  not  know— the  powers  of  expenditure  by  the  tenant 
appear  to  be  very  large.  Under  this  head  of  permanent 
improvements  you  will  see  that  a  vast  ah. -ration  in  the 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  farm  may  take  place. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  unexhausted  improvements,  I 
can  quite  see  that  everybody  would  wish  to  have  some 
hold  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  so  that  either  from  the 
landlord  or  others  he  may  obtain  compensation.  Then  as 
regards  durable  improvements.  These  durable  improve- 
ments seem  also  very  extensive.  At  present,  as  the  Bill 
stands,  I  do  not  see  that  the  landlord  is  required  to  give 
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his  consent  at  all.  Whether  the  Bill  is  likely  to  pass 
through  the  House  in  that  shape  and  form  is  another 
matter.  This  Bill  applies  to  all  kinds  of  tenancy  except 
to  a  tenancy  which  exists  by  lease  for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  (Penhill) :  The  application  is  confined 
to  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Kinneir  :  It  extends  to  all  holdings  under  a  lease 
for  a  term  not  less  than  20  years.  Now  when  you  come 
to  consider  that  the  vast  number  of  the  holdings  of  this 
country  are  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  the  question  is 
whether  that  kind  of  improvement  can  be  carried  through 
the  House?  It  does  seem  to  me  in  the  interest  of  both 
parties  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  check. 
Whether  it  should  be  confined  to  tenancies  of  a  number 
of  years,  not  less  than  10  or  12,  or  otherwise,  by  consent 
of  the  landlord  ?  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have 
some  addition  of  that  sort.  You  have  all  need  of  this 
Bill,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  it  deals  with  improvement  with 
which  you  are  better  acquainted  than  I  am  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  should  be  some  safe  ground  upon 
which  the  occupier  of  land  can  go  on  farming  with  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  and  to  the  future  advantage  of  the 
land  itself,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  certain  that  he  is 
not  put  in  jeopardy  of  losing  his  money,  and  in  having 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation.  There  is  a  clause 
here  which  seems  to  affect  the  whole  Bill,  and  I  will  ask 
you  to  give  it  your  consideration.  The  clause  I  refer  to 
is  clause  12,  which  says:  "Any  contract  made  by  a 
tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  would 
othenvise  be  entitled  to  make  under  this  Act,  shall,  so  far 
as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at  law  and  at 
equity."  That  seems  to  me  rather  an  extraordinary 
clause.  I  speak  with  every  respect.  This  clause  says 
whether  you  can  agree  or  not  your  agreement  goes  for 
nothing.  Here  are  the  rules  to  which  your  tenancy  must  be 
subject,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Now,  gentlemen,  itdoes 
seem  to  me  that  that  clause  is  a  very  extraordinary  one- 
its  effect  is  that  occupiers  of  land  are  not  free  to  choose- 
not  equally  capable  of  makingan  agreement  with  their  land- 
lord. (A  Voice  :  That's  the  reason  ;  it  is  meant  to  provide 
for  that.)  That  is  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  assumes. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  had  the  wording  of  that  clause  I 
should  put  it  in  this  way.  I  would  say  here  are  certain 
rules,  certain  provisions,  which  shall  take  effect  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement 
between  them.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  right,  because  I 
cannot  conceive  a  man  coming  to  take  a  lease — surely  he 
can  suggest,  dictate,  or  at  any  rate  arrange  terms.  If  he  does 
not  like  the  terms,  the  landlord  says,  ' '  I  won't  let  it  except 
like  this  ;  "  you  say  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  on 
those  terms."  I  agree  that  where  in  those  cases — and  it 
is  in  those  cases  that  difficulty  has  arisen — where  a  land- 
lord says,  "  I  won't  grant  any  lease  at  all,"  you  must  enter 
as  an  ordinary  tenant,  that  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly 
safe  for  the  occupiers  of  land  there  should  be  certain  rules 
and  regulations.  That  clause  really  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  every  one  is 
perfectly  competent  to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  bargain 
with  a  landlord — if  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so  let  it 
stay.  But  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  bring  about  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  between  landlord  and  tenant  this  plan 
of  valuation.  I  may  say  that  you  will  always  have  an  un- 
pleasant kind  of  feeling  between  tenant  and  landlord— 
I've  done  this,  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  valuation,  and  so 
on.  A  man,  say  of  40,  takes  a  farm  for  seven  years,  but 
his  intention  extends  far  beyond  that.  He  wishes  to 
make  it  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  when  he 
dies  his  son  to  succeed  him.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  likely  than  this  to  sever,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seven  years,  the  connection  between  tenant  and  landlord, 
and  to  destroy  good  feeling. 

Mr.  Beaven  :  With  regard  to  clause  12,  the  object  of 
that  is  to  over-ride  any  agreement  made  between  landlord 
and  tenant  which  should  controvert  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Now  you  think  that  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  but 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  Bill  is  drawn  with  a 
special  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  of 
the  tenant,  that  it  is  drawn  upon  fair  and  mutual  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  secure  the  interests  of  both  parties.  It  is 
done  because  in  this  overcrowded  country  we  hold  our 
farms  not  exactly  by  contract  but  rather  by  favour.  You 
know  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  go  and  contract 
with  our  landlords — that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  tenant 
is  only  too  glad  to  get  the  refusal  of  a  farm,  and  take  it  on 
the  landlord's  terms.  Now  that  is  the  reason  why  this 
clause  is  considered  necessary.  That  is  my  view  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  the  time  is  come  when  the  matter  must 
be  dealt  with.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  landed  proprietors  in  opposition  to  this  Bill.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  clause  12,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
them  to  contract  themselves  entirely  out  of  this  Act,  and 
so  render  it  nugatory. 

Mr.  Kinneir  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  way  Mr.  Beaven  stated.  If  you 
tell  me  as  occupiers  of  land  in  this  country  that  you  can- 
not obtain  fair  and  equal  contracts  with  your  landlords,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  was  merely  pointing  out  to 
you  the  undoubted  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
clause. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  (Penhill)  said  :  The  matter  was  mooted 
at  the  Central  Chamber,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  was, 
that  the  landlord  should  not  be  able  to  contract  himself 
out  of  the  Bill.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  was  a 
motion  coming  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  again  that 
day  six  months.  Now,  he  really  thought  that  if  the  land- 
lords wished  to  carry  the  thing  without  pressure  from 
without — if  they  were  wise,  they  would  accept  this  Bill 
without  any  pressure  from  other  parties.  It  was  a  mode- 
rate one.  Mr.  Kinneir  had  described  the  improvements. 
Now,  whatever  injured  the  outgoing  tenant  benefited  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  vice.  vena.  It  might  be  left  to 
arbitration  between  incoming  and  outgoing  tenant  to 
settle  the  thing  fairly  with  regard  to  manures,  &c.  That 
might  be  left  to  valuers.  But  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  there  should  be  something  further-  In  his 
opinion,  he  thought  the  landlords  in  opposing  this 
moderate  measure  were  not  acting  wisely.  If  he  were  a 
landlord  he  would  take  the  tenant  in  hand,  and  give  fair 


compensation.     The  clauses  of  the  Bill  would  protect  the 
landlord  as  much  as  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Kinneir  :  Suppose  the  tenant  puts  up  afarmhouse 
at  the  cost  of  _£i2oo. 

Mr.  Aricell  :  He  would  then  increase  the  letting  value 
of  the  farm.  That  was  taken  into  consideration.  He 
hoped  the  landlords  would  make  the  best  of  the  Bill 
before  they  got  pressure  from  without. 

Mr.  J.  Large  said  he  could  not  support  the  Bill.  He 
objected  to  it  on  principle.  He  did  not  like  the  principle. 
It  was  compulsory.  He  should  like  to  see  the  permissive 
system  prevail.  There  were,  no  doubt,  cases  of  difficulty, 
but  to  make  such  a  sweeping  measure  as  this  to  meet 
exceptional  cases  did  not  seem  right,  and  he  therefore 
objected  to  it.  He  thought  it  would  disturb  the  good 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  he  therefore 
disagreed  with  it.  Let  it  be  permissive,  and  then  he  did 
not  object ;  but  to  force  a  thing  of  this  sort  down  the 
throats  of  unwilling  persons — he  said  it  was  a  monstrous 
thing  to  do.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Kinneir.  He  thought 
Mr.  Kinneir  had  explained  the  Bill  in  a  very  lucid  and 
clear  manner.  He  thought  if  they  carried  that  Bill  as  it 
was  they  would  regret  it. 

Mr.  Beaven  thought  that  the  Bill  was  an  act  of  justice 
It  held  the  balance  as  evenly  as  possible  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  goes  on  further  to  say  that  no  compen 
sation  shall  be  given  except  for  what  increases  the  letting 
value  of  the  land.  How  a  landlord  can  object  to  that  he 
could  not  see.  Mr.  Pinniger  had  mentioned  a  case  where 
a  farmer  spent  ^2000  on  the  land  in  his  occupation, 
expecting  of  course  to  get  a  return,  but  instead  of  that 
he  got  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit.  (Mr.  Kinneir  :  A 
yearly  tenancy.)  Yes  ;  but  the  yearly  tenancies  are  the 
rule,  and  the  leases  the  exception.  The  consequence  was 
that  there  was  always  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  head 
of  the  farmer.  The  facts  of  such  an  occurrence  as  befel 
this  unfortunate  farmer  spread  like  wildfire,  and  every 
man  buttoned  up  his  pocket,  and  said  I  will  not  expend 
anything  on  the  land.  So  capital  was  withheld.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view  it  seemed  a 
hard  case  that  they  should  pay  id.  a  pound  more  for 
mutton  because  the  farmers  have  not  got  the  power  of 
cultivating  to  the  best  advantage.  There  was  an  agri- 
cultural show  at  Oxford,  and  the  lady  who  got  the 
,£100  prize  actually  found  that  on  800  acres  her  annual 
cake  bill  came  to  ^1200.  And  this  prize  was  not  for 
fancy  farming.  She  had  spent  30J.  an  acre  upon  that 
farm  in  the  shape  of  feeding  stuff.  Compare  that  with 
what  they  saw  throughout  the  country,  and  imagine 
what  an  immense  amount  of  increase  there  would  be. 
It  was  for  the  want  of  security  that  it  was  not  more 
generally  done.  He  mentioned  this  case  to  show  the 
necessity  of  something  of  the  kind  being  done.  As  a 
rule  the  landlords  were  honourable ;  but  there  were 
hard  and  screw  landlords,  and  it  was  from  this  class 
that  they  had  most  to  fear.  To  have  a  fair  understand- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  simple  means  was 
to  put  both  on  an  equal  basis — let  the  landlord  be 
secured  against  the  deterioration  through  the  tenant, 
and  let  the  tenant  be  compensated  in  an  equal  degree 
for  unexhausted  improvements  that  he  might  have  on 
the  land.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  friendly  feeling  which 
had  hitherto  existed  should  cease.  He  firmly  believed 
that  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  than  for  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  become  law. 
He  knew  a  case  where  the  tenant  had  been  making  vast 
improvements,  but  hearing  of  a  better  farm,  wished  to  quit. 
He  went  to  his  landlord  and  told  him  what  improvements 
he  had  made,  and  hoped  that  he  would  give  him  compensa- 
tion. The  answer  was,  Find  me  a  respectable  tenant,  and 
make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  him.  He  did  so,  but  the 
landlord  was  too  sharp  to  let  itgo  without  takingalittle  of 
the  spoil.  He  rose  the  rent  a  little  to  the  incoming 
tenant  on  the  ground  of  these  improvements,  so  that  the 
landlord  was  benefited  even  after  the  tenant  was  com- 
pensated. There  was  no  county  in  England  so  highly 
farmed  as  Lincolnshire,  which  was  entirely  through 
customs  similar  to  the  Tenant  Act  prevailing.  Land 
formerly  only  worth  5s.  an  acre  was  now  worth  30^.,  and 
there  was  the  greatest  competition  for  a  farm  when  vacant. 
People  ran  after  a  farm  that  was  known  to  be  well  cultivated, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  pay  any  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation,  so  that  it  did  not  affect  the  landlord — it 
was  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant— and  the 
landlord  got  a  slice  of  the  advantage,  because  he  could 
let  the  farm  at  an  increased  rate.  He  would  now  propose 
the  following  resolution : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  is  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  there- 
fore it  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  public  generally,  as 
tending  to  promote  the  increased  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Horton  (Bupton)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

STOWMARKET  AND  CENTRAL  SUFFOLK. 
Deep  Draining. — Mr.  Chapman  said  drainage  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  very  essence  of  good  farming,  for, 
except  we  kept  our  lands  dry,  all  our  other  operations 
will  be  neutralised.  Drain  thoroughly  and  the  soil 
becomes  much  warmer,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  im- 
proved, and  all  farming  operations  may  be  commenced 
much  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  after  heavy  rains. 
Some  farmers  may  not  be  a  little  astonished  when  it 
is  stated  that  well-drained  lands,  hitherto  spongy  from 
great  moisture,  owing  to  the  rain-water  falling  upon 
them  and  the  springs  rising  from  below,  become  much 
more  friable,  less  liable  to  crack  after  a  long  drought, 
and  will  retain  much  more  moisture  in  a  dry  season 
than  lands  that  have  been  badly  drained  ;  in  fact,  the 
effect  of  drought  will  be  materially  diminished  when 
the  drainage  is  perfect     The  rain-water  also,  in  the 


warmer  seasons,  warms  the  soil  as  it  sinks  into  it,  and 
keeps  clear  the  pores  of  the  earth,  when  air  follows, 
and  the  amelioration  and  fertility  of  the  soil  must 
always  be  improved  thereby,  as  rain-water,  in  filtering 
through  the  land,  deposits  in  its  course  the  valuable 
manurial  properties  which  it  contains,  and  enters  the 
drains  (if  well  and  deeply  laid)  quite  clear,  preventing 
choking  by  sediment  being  deposited  in  them,  which  is 
one  great  reason  why  deep  draining  is  so  much  more 
durable  than  shallow.  Land  does,  in  many  cases, 
appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  farmer 
in  many  instances  is  well  satisfied  that  nothing  more 
in  the  shape  of  draining  is  requisite  ;  but  if  the  proper 
tests  are  applied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very 
great  enemy  to  successful  farming — stagnant  waters 
— is  still  lurking  very  near  the  surface,  which  nothing 
but  a  thorough  system  of  deep  and  well-executed 
drainage  can  remove.  As  to  the  depth  to  which 
drainage  should  go,  it  has  been  found  that  the  deeper 
the  better  ;  but  of  course  that  must  be  governed  by 
certain  regulations  which  can  be  settled  by  those  who 
will  be  practically  concerned.  His  opinion  was  that 
no  drainage  could  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically executed  that  is  down  at  a  less  depth  than  4  feet. 
He  was  quite  aware  many  gentlemen  differed  widely 
from  him  who  would  doubtless  with  great  truth  say 
that  tenant-farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
a  work  of  such  a  costly  nature.  He  quite  agreed  to 
that,  and  wherever  drainage  of  that  nature  is  done  it 
must  of  course  be  a  mutual  charge  upon  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  method  adopted  on  the  estates  he 
had  the  superintendence  of  is,  the  landlord  pays  the 
whole  cost  of  drainage,  and  the  tenant  pays  annually 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  ;  and  though  the  annual 
drainage  rate  per  annum  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  the  tenantry,  generally,  are  well  pleased  with  the 
system,  because  the  whole  of  their  lands  are  thoroughly 
and  permanently  drained,  and  the  whole  surface  fit, 
at  all  reasonable  times,  to  go  upon,  and  will  be  no 
further  trouble  to  them  as  to  drainage ;  further, 
wherever  the  drainage  has  been  done  more  than  half 
the  old  crooked  fences  are  thrown  down  and  fair-sized 
fields  made,  and  no  trees  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to 
remain  near  the  drains.  This  gives  a  considerably 
larger  scope  of  ground  to  cultivate  than  ever  had  been 
cultivated  before  ;  and  the  extra  crop  grown  thereon 
goes  far  towards  paying  the  drainage  rate  ;  and  the 
fields  being  larger  there  is  less  turning,  and  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  get  through  his  work  more  cheaply 
and  expeditiously.  He  had  observed  with  much 
pleasure  the  great  changes  that  had  been  effected 
on  a  considerable  number  of  farms  by  this  method 
of  draining.  Not  only  had  arable  land  that  was 
almost  like  a  bog  all  winter  long  become  dry  and  firm, 
to  ride  over  at  all  times,  but  pastures  which  grew 
scarcely  anything  but  almost  worthless  aquatic  grasses, 
and  those  very  late  in  the  season,  had  become  covered 
with  early,  abundant,  rich  herbage.  As  to  the  method 
and  cost  of  such  draining — in  the  first  place  the  work 
generally  had  been  done  by  a  land-drainage  company, 
and  if  it  had  done  no  other  good,  a  large  number  of 
persons  had  been  brought  to  a  conviction  that  what- 
ever depth  it  may  be  most  practicable  to  drain,  much 
of  the  drainage,  in  this  and  other  counties,  had  hitherto 
been  very  imperfectly  executed,  and  that  if  the  same 
care  and  attention  had  been  given,  and  the  same  know- 
ledge bestowed  that  had  been  the  custom  with  the 
Drainage  Company,  the  result  would,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  far  different. 

It  is  necessary  before  commencing  the  drainage  of  a 
field  to  try,  by  digging  test  holes  in  various  parts  of 
the  field  to  be  drained,  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  water  will  run  into  those  holes  and 
show  exactly  the  water  lines,  and  direct  how  wide 
apart  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  the  drains.  The 
next  thing  is  to  find  out  the  way  by  which  the  greatest 
fall  can  be  obtained,  and  take  care  always  to  drain 
that  way,  and  so  place  the  outfall  drains  that  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  water  may  be  brought  to 
eaeh  one.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  outfall  at  the 
lowest  point  inthe  field,  the  main,  or  outfall  drain,  having 
been  dug  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  the  lateral  drains,  and 
a  good  fall  given  them  ;  also  provide  for  them  pipes  in- 
creasing in  size  as  the  column  of  water  becomes  greater, 
so  that  no  choking  may  occur,  and  thus  water  may  pass 
freely  out  of  the  outfall.  In  some  cases  a  drain  was 
commenced  with  a  3-inch  pipe  and  increased  to  4,  5, 
6,  up  to  12  inches  at  the  outfall,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  next  thing  was  to  set  out  very  carefully 
each  drain,  and  let  it  not  only  be  dug  the  proper 
uniform  depth,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will 
admit,  but  be  very  particular  before  a  single  pipe  is 
laid  in  that  each  drain  has  a  regular  fall  from  end  to 
end,  and  be  very  careful  to  have  all  places  in  which 
from  sand  gulls  or  other  causes  the  bottom  of  the  drains 
are  not  firm,  well  rammed  in  with  some  hard  substance, 
and,  if  requisite,  collars  used  to  secure  the  pipes  in 
their  proper  positions.  A  competent  person  should  in 
every  case  lay  in  the  pipes,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  ordinary  labourer  that  digs  the  drains  be 
trusted  to  lay  them  in,  or  to  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  A  thoroughly  competent  and  skilful 
drainer  should  set  out  the  work  and  lay  in  the  pipes; 
in  fact,  upon  this  alone  depends  the  whole  failure  or 
success  of  draining.  He  urged  the  necessity  for  using 
thoroughly  well-burnt  and  good  sound  pipes.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  cost,  he  gave  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
of  a  150-acre  farm  (gross  measure),  4  feet  deep,  at  an 
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average  of  about  33  feet  from  drain  to  drain.    Number 

of  rods  cut,    12,170.      Pipes  used,    2-inch,  186,677; 

3-inch,   12,262;  4-inch,  2640;  5-inch,  2S11  ;  6-inch, 
611 — total,  205,000. 

Cost  of  cutting  drains,  carriage  of  pipes,  filling 
up  ditches  and  ponds,  and  laying  pipes  into 
them,  and  all  the  many  works  for  completing 

the  same ^960  17     4 

Grubbing  up  fences  . .         ..  49  11     o 

Map  of  drains  ..  ..  ..  ,,         ..  800 

Commission  on  drainage     . .         . .  . .  . ,  S7     4     o 

Ditto  on  grubbing  fences    ..         ..         ..  ..  4110 

Copy  of  map  deposited        100 

Interest  on  advances  ..  50     7     o 

Official  expenses       ..        ..         28    4    o 


Total        ..        ..         ..,£118914    4 

The  cost,  therefore,  of  drainages  done  in  the  manner 
he  had  named,  including  everything,  amounted  to  (in 
round  figures)  £S  per  acre  ;  and  of  that  sum  something 
like  2is.  per  acre  is  absorbed  for  commission,  &c.  He 
did  not  complain  of  this  charge,  or  of  the  way  in  which 
the  work  is  done,  for  if  drainage  engineers  are  em- 
ployed they  will  do  their  work  well,  and  expect  to  be 
paid  accordingly.  The  question  was — can  this  extra 
charge  be  saved  by  the  farmers'  sons  or  bailiffs  taking 
the  entire  management  of  the  drainages,  and  the  work 
as  well  done  as  it  would  be  by  a  regular  drainage 
company?  This  is  a  question  we  should  like  to  have 
answered  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  lately  been 
draining  4  feet  deep  with  the  assistance  of  their  own 
men  only.  The  cost  and  effect  of  30  to  36-inch  drain- 
ages and  filling  up  with  straw,  haulm,  bushes,  or  tiles, 
is  well  known  to  most  farmers,  and  they  might  contrast 
them  with  the  figures  and  effect  of  what  he  had  stated. 
But  drainage  is  only  the  primary  agent  of  good  farming, 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  kingdom 
could  be  made  much  more  productive  if  submitted  to  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage ;  and  he  was  quite  of 
opinion  that  artificial  and  other  manures,  and  most  of 
the  labour  expended,  were  comparatively  useless  upon 
ill-drained  land,  and  also  that  good  drainage  will  lose 
half  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  soil  if  that  soil, 
which  for  centuries  has  been  trodden  by  horses,  is  not 
by  some  means  after  drainage  broken  to,  say,  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  inches,  either  by  the  steam  grubbers,  or  by 
one  plough  without  the  breast  following  an  ordinary 
plough  with  the  breast.  Where  the  land  is  drained  at 
the  depth  and  in  the  manner  named,  the  drains  being  a 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth 
of  10  or  12  inches  well  broken,  it  would  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  inveterate  hater  of  deep  draining 
to  make  the  water  remain  long  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  tenacious  clays.  lie  summed  up  his  convictions 
by  recommending  a  deep  system  of  drainage,  a  deep 
system  of  cultivation,  and  a  deep  system  of  manuring, 
and  the  result  would  always  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer,  and,  by  increased  production,  benefit  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Grimwade  thoroughly  endorsed  the  remark 
that  draining  was  the  basis  of  all  good  farming.  Drainage 
on  heavy  land  was  the  key  which  would  unlock  the  great 
treasure  house.  He  dissented  from  the  Drainage  Com- 
pany's practice  in  the  matter  of  depth.  He  thought  they 
should  have  had  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  depth  of 
drainage,  instead  of  laying  down  a  fixed  rule  ;  4  feet  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  depth,  but  there  should  not  be 
a  hard-and-fast  line.  His  testimony  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  4-feet  draining,  even  with  this  last  seasons 
experience.  The  only  disadvantage  was  the  expense,  but 
he  thought  it  was  really  a  paying  system,  and  he  would 
not  return  to  the  old  plan  of  draining  it  anybody  offered 
to  do  it  for  nothing. 

Mr.  T.  Woodward  said  formerly  he  was  in  favour  of 
3  feet  deep  and  6  yards  apart,  but  after  seeing  the  results 
of  4-feet  draining  on  his  friends'  farms  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  it.  The  most  important  point  was  the  cost,  and  it 
was  clearly  very  important,  if  possible,  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  engineers.  He  could  not  tell  them  the 
precise  cost  of  his  draining,  but  a  friend  of  his  who  took 
an  accurate  account  of  all  his  expenses  found  the  cost  to 
be  £7  3*.  4^/.  per  acre,  the  drains  being  9  yards  apart.  He 
thought,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  much  a  question 
of  expense  as  of  getting  it  thoroughly  well  done,  because 
he  was  quite  convinced  that  it  would  ultimately  pay  any 
farmer  to  carry  out.  Mr.  Woodward  mentioned  that  he 
tried  both  the  3  feet  and  the  4  feet  in  one  field.  He  put 
down  the  4-feet  drain  lately,  and  he  found  that  the  4-feet 
drain  would  work  longer  than  the  other. 

Rev.  H.  Hill  believed  small  pipes  would  fill  up  faster 
than  drains  made  with  bushes  or  haulm.  Agentleman  at 
Ousden,  having  deep  drained,  had  in  a  few  years  to  run 
in  a  fleet-drain  inside  the  others.  Mr.  Hill  went  on  to 
urge  that  drains  with  bushes  could  be  done  twice  for 
less  money  than  the  pipe  drains,  and  there  was  the 
interest  of  the  money  beside.  Mr.  Hill  also  quoted 
remarks  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  that  drainage  was  altogether  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Fraser  (Coombs)  also  spoke  of  the  advantage  of 
doing  the  work  with  one's  own  men  if  possible.  He 
calculated  that  it  could  be  done  in  that  way  for  about 
£6  2s.  6rf.  per  acre  instead  of  something  over  £j,  as  Mr. 
Chapman  had  spoken  of.  Mr.  Grimwade  had  mentioned 
the  effect  on  a  field  ;  he  (Mr.  Fraser)  had  seen  its  effect 
on  a  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Kirlon,  before  deep  drain- 
ing was  in  fashion,  in  nearly  every  cottage  some  one  had 
the  ague  ;  but  after  the  deep  drainage  the  climate  was  a 
coat  warmer,  and  the  ague  disappeared. 

Mr.  Calver  (Crowfield)  said  his  feeling  was  against 
borrowing  money  to  carry  out  draining,  and  against  the 
uniformity  of  depth  laid  down  by  the  company ;  but  he 


was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  deep  draining  he 
had  had  carried  out. 

Mr.  R.  Symonds  said  he  had  drained  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  farm.  The  deepest  that  he  had  drained  was  3  feet, 
and  he  could  drain  it  twice  at  the  same  expense  as  once 
under  Mr.  Chapman's  plan.  He  drained  his  land  6  yards 
apart  in  the  stiff  clays  and  S  yards  in  the  lighter  land,  and 
from  28  to  36  inches  deep.  Nothing  was  better  in  his 
opinion  than  an  open  ditch.  If  farmers  drained  6  yards 
apart  and  32  inches  deep,  they  might  put  their  land  on 
the  flat. 

Mr.  Hill  said  one  thing  he  had  forgotten.  In  olden 
times  they  used  to  drag  the  first  pollard  they  could  find 
down  the  furrows,  and  that  seemed  to  him  an  easier  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  the,  surface-water  than  under-draining 
4  feet  deep. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  (Harleston)  said  that  was  the 
cheapest  plan  they  had  heard  of  yet.  On  one  point,  as  to 
the  cost,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hill ;  it  was  too  great,  and 
it  was  much  better  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
should  carry  out  the  drainage  without  calling  in  the  com- 
pany if  possible.  He  could  not  go  with  Mr.  Hill,  how- 
ever, in  preferring  bushes  and  straw  to  pipes.  He  had 
used  pipes  himself  at  from  28  to  32  inches,  and  they 
carried  off  the  water  as  effectually  as  he  could  wish  for, 
but  bushes  and  straw  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Drains  of  that  kind  would  gradually  work  to  the  surface. 
He  thought  they  should  also  endeavour  to  avoid  too  many 
drains  falling  into  one  main  drain,  and  that  the  proper 
system  was  to  carry  each  drain  through  to  the  ditch, 
which  rendered  it  so  much  more  easy  to  remedy  any  stop- 
page. His  uncle  had  drained  30  inches  deep,  and  the 
drains  were  running  now  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  if  properly  laid  the  pipe  drains 
would  not  block  up.  The  water  came  from  the  outfalls 
perfectly  clear,  a  convincing  proof  that  nothing  but  water 
went  into  the  drains,  Mr.  Matthew  had  said  the  straw 
drains  would  become  2  inches  fleeter  in  four  years ;  he 
should  think  6  inches  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  He 
objected  to  carrying  the  drains  right  through  into  the 
ditch,  because  in  a  short  drain  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
wash  of  water  to  keep  it  clear. 

Mr.  Oakes  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  unless  they  had 
deep  drainage  they  could  not  steam  plough. 

Mr.  Hill  said  one  objection  to  many  outfalls  was  that 
those  confounded  rabbits  would  burrow  at  the  side,  but  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons  that  would  all  be  put  right. 
There  was  one  more  question  he  should  like  to  ask,  would 
deep  draining  enable  heavy-land  farmers  to  keep  sheep? 

Mr.  Woodward  :  We  do  keep  them. 

Mr.  Hill  :  How  many? 

Mr.  Woodward  said  20  score,  and  his  sheep  had  not 
been  off  the  land  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  President  of  the  Club,  Colonel 
Wilson,  had  tried  deep  draining,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  old  system.  It  was  impossible,  in  his 
opinion,  to  drain  a  stiff  blue  clay  permanently. 

Mr.  Chapman,  in  replying,  said  he  was  glad  to  find  he 
was  backed  up  by  such  practical  men  as  Mr.  Grimwade, 
Mr.  Woodward,  and  others,  who  must,  he  thought,  have 
convinced  the  Club  ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  convince  them 
if  they  would  go  with  him  to  those  gentlemen's  farms. 
He  thought  the  stiffer  the  clay  the  more  important  was  it 
that  you  should  lay  in  deep  drains,  as  they  rendered  the 
land  so  much  more  friable.  He  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  gone  back  a  century, 
and  he  suggested  that  Dr.  Voelcker,  when  he  stated  that 
draining  was  a  mistake,  must  have  formed  his  opinion 
from  a  study  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  for  he  could  easily 
imagine  that  that  was  worse  than  useless,  and  that  it 
would  take  off  many  valuable  manurial  properties  which 
would  be  deposited  in  the  soil  if  only  the  drains  were 
deeper.  He  was  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
opposition  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  their  thinking  more 
deeply  on  the  subjects  and  testing  the  different  systems. 
As  to  the  expense,  Mr.  Hill  in  part  quite  agreed  with 
him.  He  would  like  to  see  the  work  done  in  the  way  that 
had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Oakes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
and  remarked  that,  as  a  hunting  man,  he  certainly  advo- 
cated 4-feet  draining  instead  of  3  feet. 


BODENHAM,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 
The  Agricultural  Labourer  Question  :  March  24. — 
A  very  practical    meeting    was    held    this  day,    with 
reference  to  this  question,  attended  by  almost  all  the 
principal  tenants  on  the  Hampton  Court  Estate. 

The  Chairman  (J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.)  stated  that 
its  object  was  quietly  and  fairly  to  discuss,  in  company 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  this  most  important  and 
interesting  question.  It  was  childish  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  wages 
had  forced  itself  into  notice.  It  now  remained  for 
sensible  people  to  meet  it  on  broad  and  public  prin- 
ciples, and  by  no  means  attempt  to  patch  it  up  or  tide 
it  over  by  narrow  and  private  expediencies.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  half  of  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  know  how  the  other  half  lived,  meaning  that 
the  rich  didn't  know  how  the  poor  lived  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  two-edged  saying  which  cut  both 
ways,  and  that  it  might  most  truly  be  said  that  the 
poor  didn't  know  the  incessant  calls  and  weighty 
responsibilities  which  attend  upon  those  whom  the 
world  designates  as  the  rich.  The  fact  was  that  this 
present  agitation  was  simply  the  natural  result  of  what 
had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  leaders  of  the 
present  movement  were  merely  giving  an  impetus  to  a 
mass  of  old  efforts  continually  and  pcrscveringly  made 
for  some  time  past  by  all  those  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Schools  and 
clubs  had  done   their  work,  and  made  men  at  last 


respect  themselves  more.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the 
present  movement  were  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  starter  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race, 
who  fires  the  pistol  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
previous  training  of  the  crews,  nor  with  the  result  of 
the  race.  As  to  the  Unions  themselves,  they  were  not 
to  be  confounded  ;  there  were  Unions  and  Unions. 
There  was  the  Warwickshire  Union,  which  openly 
fostered  strikes  ;  with  that  he  had  no  sympathy,  and 
quite  disapproved  of  the  principles  it  advocated.  Then 
there  was  the  West  of  England  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Strange  was  the  presiding  genius.  Of  this  Associ- 
ation the  law  of  supply  and  demand  seemed  to  be  the 
principle,  migration  and  emigration  the  appliance. 
Strikes  were  entirely  discountenanced,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  could  never  see  why  it  should  be  any  more  dis- 
grace or  hardship  to  a  labouring  man  to  move  from  one 
country  to  another  in  search  of  more  remunerative 
work  than  for  a  professional  man  to  migrate  or  emi- 
grate in  the  interests  of  his  profession.  The  Chairman 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  resolution  : — "  That 
this  meeting  acknowledges  the  right  of  labourers  to 
form  Unions  in  their  own  interests,  but  not  in  any  way 
that  shall  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  provisions  for 
public  consumption." 

Mr.  Brassington  (of  the  Woodhouse,  farmer), 
in  moving  the  resolution  said  that,  for  his  part,  he 
quite  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  labourers  to  unite 
for  their  own  interests,  if,  in  so  doing,  they  did  not 
violate  the  interests  of  others,  and  become  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  The  farmers,  on  their  part,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  their  profession,  were  bound 
to  defend  themselves  from  any  sudden  surprise — for 
instance,  a  strike  at  harvest  time. 

Mr.  Baker  (farmer),  Bodenham,  seconded  him,  and 
deplored  the  present  state  of  feeling,  so  unlike  old 
days,  when  interference  was  unheard  of.  He  did  not 
anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  labourers 
as  he  wanted. 

Resolution  2:  "That  it  is  advisable  to  pay  wages 
in  full,  in  cash,  weekly,  but  that  employers  should 
offer  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  cider  otherwise  than 
at  the  public -house,  if  the  labourer  chooses  to  spend 
part  of  his  earnings  in  this  manner." 

Mr.  Beamand  (farmer),  Risbury,  proposed  this  reso- 
lution, and  Mr.  BADHAM  (farmer),  Broomhill,  seconded 
it.  They  both  said  that  they  had  often  proposed  to 
pay  wages  in  money  only,  but  that  the  labourers  pre- 
ferred the  cider. 

The  Rev.  George  Arkwright,  Pencombe,  hoped 
that  the  farmers  would  not  let  this  opportunity  of 
settling  the  cider  question  pass  by.  He  had  been 
present  at  one  labourers'  meeting  at  Pencombe,  at 
which  a  great  grievance  was  made  of,  and  indignation 
expressed  at  their  being  obliged  to  take  cider  as  part 
payment.  Surely  it  was  no  reason  for  giving  them 
cider  that  they  wanted  it.  Was  it  not  for  the  farmer 
to  say,  "  No  ;  I  shall  pay  you  in  money,  and  then  you 
can  spend  it  as  you  like  !"  At  present  they  were  able 
to  make  a  grievance  of  it  and  to  understate  their 
wages. 

Mr.  Brassington  said  that  he  was  not  a  Hereford- 
shire man,  and  thought  the  custom  of  part  payment  in 
cider  very  bad  ;  it  was  bad  for  the  man  and  bad  for  his 
family.  Agitators  knew  well  how  to  make  capital  out 
of  it,  for  they  always  got  a  "hear,  hear  "  from  the  men 
at  meetings  by  alluding  to  the  "sour  stuff  that  was 
forced  down  their  throats." 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously,  the  word  "  weekly  "  being  inserted 
instead  of  "at  fixed  times." 

Resolution  3  :  "  That  a  more  definite  agreement  than 
is  now  usual  should  be  entered  into  by  employer  and 
labourer,  specifying  the  length  of  notice  to  quit,  such 
notice  being  fair  in  all  trades  which  supply  articles  of 
public  consumption." 

On  suggesting  this  resolution,  the  Chairman  said 
that  the  faults  of  the  verbal  agreements  now  in  vogue 
were  constantly  coming  before  his  notice  as  a  magis- 
trate. An  employer  and  his  man  would  frequently 
come  before  him  with  a  totally  different  story,  and  yet 
both  were  persuaded  that  they  were  in  the  right.  In 
most  other  trades — and  was  not  farming  a  trade? — a 
month's  notice  was  considered  fair,  often  a  longer 
period.  It  was  for  the  farmer  to  settle  the  length  of 
notice,  but  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  always  in  writing, 
to  prevent  such  inconvenience  as  a  strike  at  harvest  time, 
which  actually  occurred  in  more  thanone  county  this 
last  summer. 

Major  Ileywood  proposed  the  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Beamand,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Resolution  4:  "That  no  settlement  of  the  labour 
question  is  complete  which  does  not  include  some  pro- 
vision for  the  aged  and  infirm  labourer." 

The  Chairman  said  hitherto  they  had  employed  not 
only  able-bodied  men,  but  those  who  once  were  able- 
bodied  but  now  were  bent  double  with  age  and  rheu- 
matism. The  weak  point  of  these  labourers'  unions 
waslh.it  they  dealt  with  half  the  question  only,  but 
they  must  manage  the  whole  question  if  they  interfered. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  turn  out  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  yet  the  cottages  were  required  for  perma- 
nent labourers.  There  had  been  cases  where  the 
unions  had  caused  men  to  migrate,  leaving  their  families 
behind  them  unprovided  for.     In  fact  they  had  only 
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superficially  handled  the  question.  This  intricate 
question  would  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  until 
Government  stept  in  and  provided  a  National  Pro- 
vident Society,  with  district  branches  everywhere, 
giving  national  security,  and  so  sweeping  away  the 
majority  of  those  rotten  Provident  Societies  to  which 
the  poor  man  so  often  entrusted  his  life's  savings. 
Mr.  liailey  Dentun  not  long  ago  showed  that  out  of  a 
vast  number  of  the^e  societies  only  33  were  solvent  at 
the  time.  He  didn't  wonder  at  the  poor  man  not 
venturing  to  belong  tothose  clubs  as  at  presentmanaged. 
If  Government  would  only  do  this  then  any  man  who 
could  not  look  forward  to  an  allowance  in  sickness  and 
a  competence  in  old  age  would  only  have  himself  to 
thank,  ind  would  be  a  marked  man,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  luieign  countries. 

The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brassington 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Tencombe. 

The  Rev.  George  Arkwkic.ht  spoke  very  strongly 
on  behalf  of  provident  clubs,  especially  if  they  provided 
pensions  in  old  age. 

Mr.  Brassington  instanced  a  neighbourhood  in  the 
North  of  England,  from  which  he  came,  where  there 
were  several  clubs,  and  scarcely  a  labourer  could  be 
found  who  did  not  belong  to  one  or  more  of  these 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speakers  that  the  farmers 
should  interest  themselves  in  this  particular  point  with- 
out delay,  and  thereby  show  their  wish  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  labourer  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
as  well  as  during  the  days  of  his  strength  and  use 
fulness. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  then  arose  at  the  Chair 
man's  invitation,  on  such  points  as  wages  for  a  good 
man — what  is  a  good  man — hours  of  work,  &c.  It 
seemed  the  general  opinion  that  15^.  was  not  at  all  too 
much  for  a  good  man,  and  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  a 
strong  protest  was  made  against  the  limitation  to  nine 
and  a  half  hours  in  summer  which  the  Warwickshire 
Union  demanded.  In  winter  the  men  often  did  not 
make  more  than  six  hours  j  would  they  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  4</.  per  hour  for  all  under  nine  and  a  half 
in  winter?  Of  course  not.  An  average  of  nine  and  a 
half  hours  all  the  year  round  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  good  men  were  worth  15-r.  or  even  more. 

Mr.  Arkwright  then  wound  up  the  proceedings 
by  thanking  those  present  for  their  help  and  advice. 
Capitalists  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  not  with  the  land,  at  any  rate  not 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  some  counties  the  land 
was  much  better  done,  and  far  heavier  crops  were  the 
result.  Our  land  here  would  stand  anything,  but  we 
had  not  the  capital,  and  that  being  the  case,  no 
stranger  could  come  here  and  lay  down  a  law  as  to 
what  our  wages  must  be.  He  had  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  meeting.  Not  one  un- 
kind or  harsh  word  or  complaint  had  been  uttered 
against  the  labourers'  meeting,  or  their  attacks  on 
employers.  Surely  they  ought  to  see  our  feelings 
towards  them,  our  desire  to  entertain  their  demands  if 
reasonably  made.  Doubtless  in  some  places  farmers 
would  be  put  about  this  year  ;  it  could  not  all  be 
settled  and  soothed  in  a  moment.  Perhaps  a  little  fresh 
blood  will  do  Herefordshire  no  harm,  and  those  who 
left  them  would  find  out  when  they  got  North  what 
a  good  labourer  really  was,  and  so  come  back  some 
day  wiser  and  better  men.  We  have  agreed,  said 
the  Chairman,  that  a  good  man  should  have  good 
wages,  a  good  cottage,  a  garden,  and  Potato  ground  ; 
if  possible,  co-operative  stores  to  supersede  village 
shops  with  their  200  per  cent,  profit ;  and  certainly  a 
good  provident  club,  guaranteed  by  Government,  to 
provide  allowance  in  sickness  and  pension  in  old  age. 
No  one  who  has  not  tried  knows  our  difficulties.  All 
interference  of  outsiders  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect 
and  superficial.  There  are  many  points  connected  with 
agriculture  which  do  not  come  under  the  simple  laws 
of  our  other  industries.  The  farmers  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  their  productions  to  make  up  to  them  for  the 
advanced  price  of  labour,  as  the  coal  merchant  and 
ironmaster  can  do.  No  other  industry  is  to  the  same 
extent  subject  to  the  weather  and  other  influences  over 
which  mortals  have  no  control.  As  to  the  innumerable 
details  one  will  suffice.  Do  these  interfering  gentlemen 
know  that  many  of  the  cottagers  get  more  rent  from 
lodgers  than  the  whole  rent  of  their  cottages  ?  No,  nor 
a  thousand  other  such-like  intricacies,  and  they  never 
will  till  they  are  blessed  with  a  large  landed  property. 
However,  to-day  we  have  fairly  and  carefully  gone 
into  the  subject,  and  whatever  happens  we  need  have 
no  regrets  about  our  afternoon's  work. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  warmly  passed  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  dispersed. 


The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Locomotion. 
By  Mr.  John  Head,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
This  paper  was  read  last  week  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Ipswich  firm — Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Head.  We 
have  an  abstract  of  it  before  us,  endorsed  as  from  the 
private  press  of  the  Institution,  but  we  are  informed 
that  we  may  lay  extracts  of  it  before  our  readers  and 
otherwise  refer  to  it,  which  accordingly  we  now  pro- 
ceed  to  do.     It  relates  to  four  uses   of  locomotive 


engines,  viz.,  (i)  for  ihe  conveyance  of  passengers  on 
common  roads  and  tramways  ;  {2)  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  heavy  weights,  including  the  subject  of 
steam  road-rollers  ;  (3)  their  use  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions, steam  ploughing,  &c.  ;  and  (4)  their  use  for 
military  purposes.  It  is  not  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
that  the  subject  has  any  special  agricultural  value,  and 
our  extracts  must  be  taken  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  professional  interests  of  our  readers.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  Mr.  Mead's  remarks  on  locomotives 
for  road  traction  and  steam  ploughing: — 

11  Traction  Engines.  —  The  two  first  self-moving  or 
traction  engines  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ransome  ;  the 
first  in  1846,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting, 
at  Bristol,  and  the  second  in  1849,  at  Norwich  ;  but  as 
the  idea  of  moving  the  engines  by  steam  did  not  find 
favour  with  farmers,  little  was  done  until  eight  or  nine 
years  after,  when  Mr.  Burrell  designed  his  agricultural 
locomotive,  in  which  the  transmission  between  the  engine 
and  driving  wheels  was  effected  by  means  of  a  pitched 
chain,  and  with  several  improvements  he  had  adhered  to 
this  principle  to  the  present  time.  One  feature  in  his 
engine  was  worthy  of  notice.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
engine  was  mounted  upon  volute  springs,  set  at  an  angle, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  chains, 
and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  use  of  springs 
diminished  to  a  great  extent  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
engine. 

"Mr.  Aveling  exhibited  his  first  engine  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Canterbury,  in  i860. 
It  also  worked  with  a  pitched  chain,  and  was  steered  by 
means  of  a  fifth  wheel,  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  wrought  frame,  fixed  to  the  fore  axle.  The 
boiler  was  of  the  usual  locomotive  type,  with  one  cylinder 
placed  on  the  top,  and  the  crank  shaft  was  connected 
with  the  driving  wheels  by  means  of  malleable  iron  gear- 
ing. An  ingenious  arrangement  for  facilitating  the 
turning  of  corners,  called  a  'compensating  gear'  or  'Jack- 
in-the-box,'  was  fixed  on  the  driving  axle,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  clutches  for  throwing  the  driving  wheels 
in  and  out  of  gear  when  going  round  sharp  corners. 

"Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  and  Messrs.  John 
Fowler  &  Co.  also  manufactured  agricultural  engines, 
equal  in  point  of  workmanship  and  design  to  those  already 
described,  but  differing  somewhat  in  their  general 
arrangement  and  details." 

We  remember  very  well  the  earliest  engine  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  having  been  with  Mr.  Allen 
Ransome  and  others  passengers  upon  it  on  its  way 
from  Bristol  to  Frenchay,  ending  our  journey  by  an 
accidental  drive  into  a  roadside  wall,  which  happily 
did  no  harm  beyond  displacing  bricks.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  it  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  traction-engines  have  come  into  agricultural  use. 
They  are  now  to  be  seen  sometimes  in  the  outskirts  of 
London  taking  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with  market- 
garden  produce  to  a  suburban  station,  and  bringing 
them  back  laden  with  manure.  And  Messrs.  Ran- 
some's  original  must  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  those 
costly  experimental  outlays  by  which  pioneers  serve 
their  generation  rather  than  themselves.  The  following 
is  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Head's  remarks  on  another 
division  of  his  subject  : — 

"  Steam  Ploughing  Engines. — Messrs.  Fowler's  steam 
ploughing  engines  being  constructed  so  as  to  move  them- 
selves on  the  road,  and  haul  not  only  the  implements 
which  form  part  of  the  tackle,  but  also  waggons  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another,  came  within  the  range  of 
locomotives  on  common  roads. 

"The  ' double-engine  system '  of  steam  ploughing,  in 
which  each  engine  was  placd  on  an  opposite  headland  of 
the  field,  moving  themselves  at  intervals  and  alternately 
winding  up  or  paying  out  the  steel  rope  which  hauled  the 
implements  to  and  fro,  had  been  found  the  most  econo- 
mical in  the  variety  of  trials  to  which  steam  ploughs  had 
been  subjected  for  several  years,  and  the  author  had 
selected  the  12  H.P.  engine  of  Messrs.  John  Fowler  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  steam- 
ploughing  engine  yet  designed. 

"The  engines  for  steam  ploughing  were  generally  of 
more  power,  and,  consequently,  heavier  than  the  ordinary 
farm  engine,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  power 
which  was  necessary  to  till  the  land,  than  to  perform  any 
other  agricultural  operation. 

"The  following  data  respecting  the  cost  of  power  in 
steam  ploughing  were  deduced  by  the  judges  at  Wolver- 
hampton, in  1871,  from  the  various  experiments  and 
trials  carried  out  at  that  lime  : — 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  =  1G1  lb.  per  acre. 

,,  „  water  =  115  galls,  per  acre. 

,,  ,,  oil  and  tallow  =5.1  oz.  per  acre. 

,,  ,,  water  per  lb.  of  coal  =  7.2  lb. 

.,  ,,  coal,  per  mean  indicated  H.  P.  per 

hour  7.1  lb. 
,,  weight  of  earth  moved  per  lb.  of  coal  =  9.3  tons. 

There  are  many  interesting  particulars  collected  and 
related  in  Mr.  Head's  paper,  both  on  the  history  and 
the  economy  of  steam-power  in  its  various  applica- 
tions through  locomotive  engines.  The  following  is  a 
Table  of  the  costs  of  various  powers  in  haulage  : — 

"  The  cost  of  haulage  by  steam,  as  reckoned  in  the 
following  Table,  may  be  considered  as  approximately 
correct  : — 

Horses  on  common  roads       ..  . .  6d.    to  i2d.  p.  ton  per  mile. 

Steam 3d    „     A,d.  ,, 

Horses  on  tramway,  if  nearly  level   .  2\d.  ,,     -$d.  ,, 

Steam  on  tramway       . .         . .         . .  x^d.  ,,    id,  ,, 

Steam  on  railway  Id-  ,,    id.  „ 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  resumed  on 
April  22,  at  8  p.m.,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  we  doubt  not  that  agricultural  as  well 
as  engineering  interests  will  be  represented  on  that 
occasion. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Cotter  Farmers  of  Shetland  {concluded 
from  p.  525).— [In  last  week's  article  on  the  Cotter 
Farmers  of  Shetland  the  word  domus  was  accidentally 
printed  dormus ;  and  the  syllable  in  italic  in  the 
following  sentence  was  omitted:  "A  small  vertical 
water-wheel  turns  the  driving  stone,  which  is  attached 
to  its  shaft  without  intermediate  cogs  or  gear  of 
any  kind."]  A  Shetland  com  plot  is  ornamented 
with  bright  blossoms  ;  weeds  grow  and  blossom  every- 
where, but  most  gaily  on  the  margins  and  in  the  alleys 
between  the  plots.  The  seeds  of  the  weeds  which 
ornament  the  little  farms  are  carefully  sown  every  year 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  arable  is  divided  into 
three  or  four  portions,  on  which  are  grown  Oats,  Bere, 
Potato?,  and  weeds  for  seed.  Those  are  all  the  crops. 
The  fisherman  calls  his  weed  plot  "  lay,"  and  he  lets 
it  lay,  just  as  the  first  pirate  did  who  landed  on  the 
spot  which  he  farms,  and  built  a  hut  like  his,  and  dug 
up  some  ground,  and  farmed  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
himself.  He  has  in  no  respect  changed  the  practice  of 
his  ancestors,  except  in  sowing  a  few  Potatos,  which 
were  introduced  bythe  so-called  "hawks  and  vultures" 
from  Scotland.  The  lay  is  neither  layer  nor  fallow, 
for  it  is  neither  sown  with  grasses  nor  ploughed.  It  is 
simply  ground  which  is  left  uncultivated  for  a  year, 
a  playground  perhaps  for  elves  and  brownies.  The  big 
weeds  that  grow  and  blossom  gloriously  on  it  are  never 
disturbed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  gardens  they  may  be 
esteemed  ornamental,  but  their  effect  is  marred  by  the 
colours  being  intermixed  and  confused,  instead  of  being 
arranged  according  to  their  contrasts,  and  concentrated 
into  foci,  blazing  as  the  reds,  yellows,  and  blues  do  in 
the  parks  of  London.  But  with  all  defects  the  exhibi- 
tion of  weeds  in  flower  is  very  fine,  and  as  they  are 
allowed  to  run  to  seed  unmolested  they  become  natural 
to  the  ground,  and  come  up  every  year  just  like  weeds 
sown  near  home,  in  the  last  century  perhaps,  and  wait- 
ing to  come  up  the  first  opportunity. 

Turnips  and  grass  will  be  the  staple  crops  some  day, 
but  at  present  the  common  field  system  of  Old  England 
prevails,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  crops  are  harvested 
the  live  stock  are  turned  abroad  to  range  at  will,  so 
that  roots  have  no  chance. 

A  severe  climate  might  be  expected  so  far  North, 
but  it  does  not  snow  and  freeze  so  much  as  might  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  the  Gulf  Stream  laves  the  little 
islands,  bringing  incidentally  tropical  seaweed  and 
ivory  nuts  from  the  shores  of  Mexico  to  those  of  Unst, 
and  bringing  also  so  much  adventitious  warmth  in  the 
winter  months  that  snow  seldom  lies  many  days.  The 
climate  is  the  most  equable  in  Britain,  though  the 
summer  is  too  cool  to  ripen  any  grain  crops  except 
Oats  and  Bere,  and  the  yield  seldom  exceeds  40  bush, 
an  acre.  Timber  trees  cannot  bear  the  spring  blast, 
and  the  dreary  hills  are  all  more  bare  than,  but  not  so 
smooth  and  green  as,  the  Brighton  Downs,  being  abso- 
lutely without  a  shrub  to  garnish  their  rugged  sides. 

The  weather  in  Shetland  includes  a  large  mixture  of 
wind  and  fog.  You  begin  the  day  with  fog,  or  mizzle, 
which  is  partially  cleared  bythe  rising  of  the  wind,  and 
if  the  wind  drops  towards  night  another  fog  comes 
from  some  quarter  and  veils  the  hills,  and  hides  the 
sea,  and  wraps  up  the  country,  and  wets  you  through 
and  through.  The  people  are  abstemious,  robust,  and 
healthy,  in  spite  of  the  damp  and  the  absence  of 
doctors.  The  families  are  large,  15  or  16  arrows  in  one 
quiver  is  a  number  that  does  not  surprise  anybody,  and 
five  or  six  are  considered  rather  few  to  make  head 
successfully  against  trials  and  troubles. 

Manure  is  prepared  with  a  wonderful  amount  ol 
pains,  labour,  and  ignorance,  and  without  the  least 
approach  to  a  union  of  science  and  practice,  or  even  to 
a  successful  system  acquired  accidentally.  The  stock 
deposits  most  of  the  grass-made  manure  abroad,  and 
the  byre  manure,  which  is  prepared  so  carefully,  with  sc 
much  hocus  pocus,  consists  of  the  manure  left  during 
the  hours  of  housing,  mixed  in  a  very  knowing  manner 
with  earth,  taken  from  the  scattald  for  that  purpose, 
and  with  "moulds,"  or  the  dry  surface  from  which 
peat  has  been  removed  during  peat  harvest  in  July,  and 
which  are  used  as  litter,  with  such  a  quantity  of  straw 
as  the  3  or  4  acres  of  Oats  and  Bere  may  have  yielded. 

The  chief  fertiliser,  or  restorative,  is  the  scattald 
earth,  which  is  brought  laboriously  from  the  hill,  on 
the  backs  of  the  ponies,  because  there  is  no  other 
source  of  manure  known  to  the  Shetlander,  and  he 
finds  that  land  will  not  produce  corn,  Potatos,  and 
weeds  forever  without  compensation  being  made  to  it. 
The  restoration  which  we  make  by  means  of  cattle 
manure,  and  which  the  Chinese  make  more  perfectl> 
and  liberally  without  keeping  cattle,  he  makes  most 
clumsily  and  ineffectively  by  robbing  the  common.  He 
has  harried  the  scattald,  where  it  is  not  covered  up  by 
peat,  many  feet  deep,  till  the  bare  rock  is  exposed  over 
the  surface  of  the  hills  for  miles  together,  and  the  only 
covering  is  a  torn  raiment  of  coarse  grass  and  brown 
heather. 

He  makes  an  absurd  division  of  his  arable  into  out- 
field and  infield,  and  treats  the  latter  best,  a  piece  of 
legerdemain  which  he  is  driven  to  by  the  scarcity  of 
manure.  Yet,  with  all  these  shifts  and  shortcomings, 
and  scraping  in  one  direction  to  spend  in  another, 
this  improvident  agriculturist  makes  no  use  of  human 
excreta,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  its  value  as  northern 
nations  generally,  or  as  a  certain  section  of  the  British 
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public.  We  are  shocked  to  add  that  his  home-built 
house  is  without  a  convenience  necessary  to  decency, 
and  that  he  finds  a  substitute  in  the  sea  by  aid  of  some 
overhanging  rock — an  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  some- 
thing more  exceeding  that  of  a  wealthy  ratepayer  at  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  who  mentioned  to  us  lately, 
without  any  conception  of  the  waste  incurred,  that  it 
all  went  out  to  sea  and  never  troubled  anybody. 

The  Shetland  sheep,  active  as  goats,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  yielding  very  little  mutton  and  wool.  The 
colours,  reflected  in  the  famous  hosiery  made  by  the 
women,  who  all  spin  and  knit,  are  white,  black,  and 
dun.  The  woolly  part  of  the  coat  parts  from  the 
hairy  part  in  summer,  so  that  the  fleece  is  readily  taken 
from  the  sheep  by  plucking  it  off  with  the  fingers, 
which  were  made  before  shears  or  scissors.  It  weighs 
l£  lb.  or  2  lb.  The  price  of  a  lamb  killed  at  12  weeks 
old  is  about  $s.  To  understand  the  management  of 
sheep  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scattald  is 
common  ground,  and  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
number  of  animals  a  cotter  may  turn  on  the  waste  ; 
consequently  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  poor  man 
is  unable  to  make  much  use  of  his  privilege  of  free 
grazing,  and  keeps  very  little  stock  beyond  the  two  or 
three  ponies  and  two  or  three  cows  which  are  abso- 
lately  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  whilst  some  more 
fortunate  neighbour  may  perhaps  own  a  large  flock, 
maintained  entirely  on  the  scattald.  The  largest  cotter 
flockmaster  has  a  thousand  sheep  running  on  the  hills 
in  a  state  of  nature,  without  the  slightest  attention. 
They  keep  a  certain  boundary  by  habit,  and  never 
wander  too  many  miles  from  home.  The  ewe  lambs 
which  are  not  caught  and  killed  for  market,  or  carried 
off  by  eagles  and  black-backed  gulls,  run  with  their 
mothers  long  after  the  yeaning  of  a  second  crop  of 
lambs,  and  until  their  own  maternal  period  arrives  ;  so 
that  an  old  ewe  sometimes  has  quite  a  family  party 
around  her,  giving  them  shelter  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  found  on  her  lea  side,  and  weaning  each  year's 
lamb  so  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Crossing  Shetland  sheep  appears  to  be  a  useless 
experiment.  Improvement  in  this  instance  is  more 
readily  effected  by  introducing  a  new  article  than  by 
attempting  to  mend  an  old  one.  The  Blackfaced 
mountain  sheep  thrives  in  any  part  of  Shetland,  and 
Cheviots  or  crosses  are  suited  to  the  more  sheltered 
sites  when  there  is  sufficient  "green  ground,"  and  the 
hills  are  not  too  bare  and  extensive.  As  sheep  are 
now  brought  to  the  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  steam-* 
boats  at  is.  or  is.  6d,  each,  and  the  turbulent 
"  Roosts  "  of  Pentland  and  Sumburgh  have  been  prac- 
tically bridged,  Shetland  is  no  longer  isolated  and  cast 
away  amid  northern  and  dangerous  seas,  and  the  lairds 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  peppercorn  rents,  and 
the  entire  loss  of  the  scattald.  They  will  desire  to 
enclose  the  hills,  to  fence  their  properties,  and  to 
restrict  the  tenantry  from  harrying  the  surface.  The 
enclosure  of  commons  is  retarded  by  legal  difficulties 
and  costs,  but  it  is  progressing,  and  many  fine  sheep 
farms  have  been  formed  on  the  more  favourable  sites, 
where  the  rude  stone  huts  of  the  fishermen  have  been 
razed.  In  Yankee  phrase,  the  cotter  has  played  out 
the  game  ;  he  has  adhered  to  his  old  customs  so  long 
as  he  was  not  forced  to  abandon  them,  but  his  landlord 
is  no  longer  content  with  £6  for  a  homestead  and 
farm  of  7  acres  or  S  acres  of  land,  besides  the  mono- 
poly of  the  500,000  acres  of  sheep-walk,  and  the  cotter 
must  learn  the  art  of  agricultural  economy,  including 
the  growth  of  forage,  and  the  feeding  instead  of 
starving  of  animals,  and  the  economy  of  all  manures  ; 
or  his  place  in  the  North,  which  he  loves  so  well  in 
spite  of  its  rugged  aspect,  will  know  him  no  more. 


Kent  Hop  Plantations. — The  Hop  plants  have 
not  shot  much  yet,  as  the  cold  weather  and  the 
delayed  cutting  have  kept  them  back.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  contrast  between  this  and  the  last  year, 
when  the  bines  were  running  from  alley  to  alley  before 
the  operation  of  poling  had  been  finished;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  crop  should  be  small  because 
the  season  is  late ;  indeed,  it  has  been  generally 
observed  that  bine  which  conies  late  does  the  most 
work,  and  is  more  fruitful  than  that  which  is  prema- 
turely forced  by  a  few  hot  days.  The  same  applies  to 
fruit,  of  which  this  county  grows  such  large 
quantities,  which  is  as  a  rule  more  plentiful  if 
the  spiing  is  backward,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
injured  so  much  by  white  frosts,  followed  by  scorching 
sun  in  May,  unfortunately  too  frequent  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  England.  The  IIop  bine  is  not  so 
delicate  as  fruit  blossoms,  and  does  not  show  at  once 
the  effect  of  frosts  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  the  fruit 
blossoms,  they  are  scorched  up  at  once  and  fall,  nipped 
in  the  bud,  to  the  ground  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  bine 
merely  hangs  its  head,  recovering  to  all  appearance  its 
normal  vigour,  yet  it  has  been  remarked  that  such  frost- 
bitten bines  do  not  grow  away  with  the  same  luxuri- 
ance and  clan  as  those  which  have  received  no  check 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  besides  being  more 
subject  to  the  attack  of  aphides  and  of  mould  through- 
out the  summer. 

The  juices  of  the  Hop  plant,  as  of  many  other  plants, 
are  altered  in  their  composition  by  great  variations  of 
temperature,  especially  when  they  are  young  and 
tender.  An  undue  amount  of  saccharine  matter  is 
present  in  the  sap,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
more  congenial  pabulum  for  insects.     This  also  applies 


particularly  to  Apple  trees,  which  last  year  in  parts  of 
Kent  were  entirely  denuded  of  leaves  by  myriads 
of  small  black  caterpillars,  after  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  with  occasional  sharp  white  frosts.  In 
the  most  exposed  situations,  where  the  cold  was 
greatest  and  the  sun  had  the  most  influence,  the 
ravages  were  far  worse  than  in  sheltered  spots  where 
the  temperature  was  more  equable ;  the  caterpillars 
found  plentiful  and  suitable  food  in  the  unhealthy, 
abnormal  sap  of  the  leaves  directly  they  emerged  from 
the  egg  phase  of  their  existence.  This  undoubtedly 
gave  rise  to  the  notion,  which  even  now  holds  among 
ignorant  persons,  that  the  east  wind  brings  directly 
upon  its  wings  the  varions  insects  which  cause 
blight  and  destruction  to  fruit  and  Hops. 
Poling  is  generally  behindhand  throughout  the 
plantations  ;  in  several  places  dressing  has  not  been 
long  finished;  a  good  many  acres  have  not  been  dug 
at  all,  as  the  wet  weather  in  the  winter  hindered  this 
operation,  and  when  the  fine  weather  came,  growers 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  planting  Hops  that  they 
neglected  the  old  grounds.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  many  growers  have  now  a  Hop  acreage 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  their  available 
capital.  Tempted  by  the  high  prices  of  1S71,  and  the 
extraordinary  clearance  of  stock,  both  English  and 
foreign,  in  1S72,  they  have  overplanted  themselves,  and 
if  but  one  bad  year  come,  theremust  be  heavy  losses  in  the 
Hop  districts.  In  every  parish,  almost,  there  are  men 
who  never  farm  their  Hop  land  at  all  up  to  the  mark, 
whose  farming  is  slovenly,  who  are  always  behind  with 
their  work  for  want  of  sufficient  capital ;  and  these 
same  men  have  yet  deliberately  added  considerably  to 
their  Hop  average,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
labour  market  and  the  evident  fact  that  there  are  not 
now  more  than  enough  able-bodied  labourers  to  culti- 
vate the  present  acreage  thoroughly.  Together  with 
everything  else  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  Hops, 
rents— for  directly  a  good  Hop  year  comes  landlords 
get  uneasy,  and  wish  for  a  share  of  the  prosperity, 
and  the  majority  of  Hop  land  is  held  on  yearly 
tenancy — labour,  cost  of  manure,  cost  and  keep  of 
horses,  poles  have  advanced  considerably  in  price  in 
consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  them  ;  for 
example,  16  feet  poles  are  fetching  from  l%s.  to  33J. 
per  100 ;  14  feet  poles,  from  io..r.  to  22j.  ;  and  12  feet, 
from  14c  to  19^.  per  100 — showing  an  increase  of  value 
of  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  1S70,  and  of  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  paid  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Boys  in  his 
*' General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Kent,  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture." 
Rain  is  now  needed  in  the  Hop  gardens,  both  to 
soften  the  soil  for  poling  and  for  nidgeting,  or  harrowing 
between  the  rows  of  poles  or  alleys.  Much  of  the  late- 
dug  ground  is  very  hard,  and  came  up  in  large  clods, 
which  will  require  a  deal  of  rain  to  pulverise  them. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Hop  grounds  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  good  order  or  in  "kindly"  condition,  as  it  is 
hard  underneath,  as  the  pitching  holes  for  the  poles 
show,  and  cloddy  and  hard  upon  the  surface.  This 
state  of  things  is  likely  to  bring  flea  (Haltica  concinna), 
which  seem  to  flourish  especially  in  rough,  unkindly 
soil,  and  under  certain  conditions  much  retard  the 
growth  of  the  bine  by  sucking  its  juices.  These 
generally  attack  bine  which  is  weakly,  or,  as  it  is 
locally  styled,  "spindly,"  as  a  good  deal  of  it  appears 
to  be  just  now.  Warm  showers  and  south  winds  may, 
however,  soon  change  this,  but  at  present  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Hop  plants  do  not  look  very  vigorous. 


Tiptree  :  April  10. — A  change  of  wind  to  the  east, 
with  cold  days  and  sharp  night  frosts,  have  again 
checked  vegetation,  and  nipped  the  blades  of  the 
spring-sown  Wheats.  The  land  dries  hard  and  baked 
on  the  surface,  and  the  interior  is  wet  and  cold.  We 
are  horse-hoeing  our  heavy-land  Wheats  a  second  time, 
also  the  winter  Beans.  It  crumbles  the  soil,  and 
mitigates  its  pastiness.  The  plants  seem  grateful  for 
it.  Some  of  the  Peas  sown  are  rotting.  Fortunately 
there  has  not  been  much  rain  the  last  week.  Our  last 
field  of  Barley  went  in  favourably,  and  will  be  sown 
with  Italian  Rye-grass.  Live  stock  healthy  and  pro- 
gressing.    Wheats  on  the  heavy  lands  generally  will 

be  gappy  in  too  many  instances. April  14:  More 

than  a  week  of  cold  north-east  winds,  with  sharp 
night  frosts,  and  an  absence  of  sunshine,  has  delayed 
vegetation  ;  fortunately  the  weather  has  been  dry  and 
favourable  to  farm  work.  The  interior  of  our  clay  pie 
is  very  sodden  and  adhesive,  and  difficult  to  work.  We 
have  finished  Barley  sowing.  Spring  Beans  just  out  of 
ground  and  well  harrowed  ;  heavy  land  Wheats  again 
horse-hoed  and  harrowed.  We  are  to-day  horse-hoeing 
the  February-sown  heavy-land  Wheat.  A  great  deal 
of  Wheat  in  this  neighbourhood  was  sown  in  February. 
Our  first-sown  Barley  is  up,  and  a  good  plant.  Wire- 
worms  are  very  busy  on  the  light-land  Wheats,  but 
heavy  Crosskilling  and  salting  impedes  their  action. 
The  heavy  land  double-ploughed  in  autumn  ready  for 
Mangel  breaks  up  under  the  broadshare  very  clung  and 
sodden,  although  well  drained  ;  fortunately,  the  weather 
is  drying,  and  to-day,  at  last,  we  have  brilliant  sun- 
shine.    The  impression  in  Essex  is  that  we  can  hardly 


look  for  an  abundant  Wheat  crop,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  heavy  land,  and  the  lateness  and 
insufficiency  of  plant  ;  but  of  course  very  much  will 
depend  on  season.  British  farmers  have  not  only 
suffered  from  a  short  yield,  but  also  from  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  consequent  low  price,  while  foreign  Wheat 
has  been  proportionally  advantaged  by  good  quality 
and  high  prices.  A  repetition  of  last  year  would  be- 
very  serious  indeed  for  British  agriculturists.  J.  J. 
Mechi. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely :  April  12.— A  cold,, 
stormy  week,  with  showers  of  rain  and  hail  in  the  early 
part  of  it.  Sowing  Barley  two  days ;  horse-hoe 
Wheats  ;  sow  seeds  ;  work  fallow  lands  ;  dig  Twitch 
on  land  preparatory  to  sowing  it  with  Mangels  ;  deliver 
Carrots  ;  put  up  Potatos.  Sent  three  bullocks  to 
Tombland  Fair.  Milder  weather  ;  desirable  for  grass. 
Wheats  on  dry  lands  looking  well.   A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  April  14. — Another  week 
of  dry,  warm  weather,  during  which  grass  and  all  kinds 
of  grain  have  made  rapid  progress.  Potato  planting, 
however,  has  been  very  much  impeded  on  account  of 
the  drought,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  late  ploughed 
land  wrought  down  fine  enough  for  planting.  Many 
late  ploughed  fields  throughout  the  county  are  waiting 
for  rain  before  they  can  be  sown  with  Barley.  The 
barometer  is  falling  a  little,  so  we  may  have  the  much- 
desired  rain  very  soon.  All  other  kind  of  work  is 
getting  on  rapidly.  Ewes  and  lambs  are  getting  on 
well,  although  the  dry  weather  does  not  suit  so  well 
for  lambing.  The  work  done  during  the  last  week 
has  been  rolling  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  sowing 
grass  seeds,  harrowing  Wheat  with  heavy  harrows, 
planting  a  few  Potatos,  an  acre  or  so  of  Cabbage,  and 
re-ploughing  land  for  Turnips.  The  work  to  be  done 
this  week  is  much  about  the  same,  only,  if  we  get  rain, 
we  will  sow  our  last  field  of  Barley.  There  is  more 
bad  Wheat  being  grubbed  up  in  the  county  than  I  at 
first  thought ;  still  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  the 
whole  acreage  very  much.  H.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  April  14. — The 
work  of  the  week  has  been  preparing  land  for  and 
sowing  Barley,  the  former  involving  much  labour  where 
recently  ploughed,  recourse  having  to  be  had  to  the 
clodcrusher,  &c,  and,  after  all  our  efforts,  a  very 
moderate  seed-bed  obtained.  Lambing  nearly  over  ; 
fair  number  of  lambs,  but  above  an  average  loss  in 
ewes,  principally  with  inflammation  of  lungs,  and  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  their  being  due  to  lamb.    IV.  J.  Af. 

Wester  Ross  :  April  14. — The  weather  con- 
tinues suitable  for  all  outdoor  labour,  and  vegetation 
is  making  satisfactory  progress.  Wheat  is  now  getting 
beautifully  green,  and  appears  sufficiently  thick,  except 
in  some  fields  after  lea.  The  earlier  sown  Oats  are 
also  appearing  above  ground,  and  bid  fair  to  overtake 
the  later  sown  Wheat.  Turnips  are  all  but  finished, 
and  the  younger  cattle  are  going  out  to  grass. 

April    7.— Threshing  Oats. 

„      8. — Dressing  Wheat  and  preparing  for  Potatos. 
,,      9,  10,  11. — Planting  Potatos,  some  16  acres. 
„    12. — Preparing  for  Barley. 

South  Northumberland.  —  The  weather  still 
keeping  better;  rolling  and  stirring  land  for  Potatos, 
Mangel  and  Turnips  chief  work. 

April    9. — Heavy,    showery.      Harrowing  down    Potato  land. 
Ploughing  and  cleaning  land  for  Mangel. 
„      10. — Fine  day.     Work  the  same. 

11. — Fine  day.     Cleaning  Turnip  land. 
ft      12.  —  Fine  day.     Threshing  Wheat  and  Oats. 

14.  —  Fine  day,  but  cold.     Cleaning  Turnip  land  ;  rolling 
Oats  ;  sowing  grass  seeds. 
„      15.— Fine  day.     Rolling    Barley;    sowing   grass  seed  ; 
cleaning  Turnip  land. 

Prospective  :  Potato  and  Mangel  sowing.  D.  G.  F. 

Woodlands  of  Suffolk. — Wheats  are  looking  very 
well  in  colour  but  spindly,  no  brairding  and  conse- 
quently no  prospect  of  a  great  crop,  but  it  may  be  too 
early  to  predict.  Lands  here  are  what  is  called  very 
clung,  that  is,  they  are  internally  muddy  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  Beet  crop  is  very  moderate.  Barley  is  of 
course  put  in  on  a  very  cold  subsoil,  but  we  do  some- 
times see  Barleys  yield  well  even  from  a  very  bad  seed- 
bed. In  the  Bean  crop  the  horse-hoe  will  need  to  be 
used  more  unsparingly  this  season.  The  meadows  arc 
looking  cold,  feed  plentiful  in  Beet  ;  ewes  have  done 
well,  but  the  number  kept  hereabouts  is  small.  The 
prospect  for  horses  is  terrible,  as  the  work  in  making 
fallows  or  preparing  land  for  root  crops  must  cause  a 
double  expenditure  in  wear  and  tear  of  horses  aboi 
the  average  of  past  seasons.  We  believe  the  spring 
seeding  here  is  generally  brought  to  a  close,  and  some  of 
the  Barleys  are  slowly  appearing  above  ground. 

West  Sussex  :  April  16.— After  a  forlni  ;hl  ofcold 
dry  weather,  it  is  now  warm,  and  there  arc  5  1  ne  in 
of  rain,  which  the  grass  and  Wheat  seem  to  require, 
and  the  land  for  Barley  and  Oats.  The  heavy  land  is 
very  difficult  to  get  fine  enough  for  the  seed-bed  ;  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  heavy  harrowing  and  frequent 
rollings,  and  even  then,  for  the  reception  of  the  Clovei 
seeds,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory— but  should  we  get  a 
good  shower  soon,  and  then  roll,  we  may  get  it  nearly 
right.  Swede  feeding-off  is  nearly  over  with  us,  and 
Mangel  will  now  come  in  and  be  fed  off  on  tin-  (allows 
and  young  seeds.     Work  is  still  backward,  and  will  be 
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so  for  some  time,  as  every  operation  requires  more  of  it 
than  usual.  Wheat,  in  many  places,  still  looks  badly, 
and  can  hardly  be  a  fair  crop  under  any  circumstances. 
G.  S. 


trade  is  heavy  for  them,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  200  Beasts,  4350  Sheep,  and  190 
Calves. 


©fcttuari?. 

Dorset  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest, 
kindest,  and  most  genial,  and  also  most  renowned  of 
agriculturists— Mr.  John  PorE,  who,  after  an  illness 
of  about  eight  days,  breathed  his  last  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, March  2Sth,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  at  his  resi- 
dence  in  the  village  of  Symondsbury.  The  lamented 
gentleman,  who  was  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  the  remarkable  activity 
and  energy  which,  throughout  a  long  life,  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  and  numerous 
duties  devolving  upon  him  in  connection  with  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  the  many  offices  which  he  sus- 
tained. Bridport  Nr.vs.  [We  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  valued  correspondent  in  Mr.  Pope.  To  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  in  his  own  county  we 
have  referred  in  another  page.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  natural  ability  and  activity,  and  full  of  untiring 
labour  in  many  unselfish  directions.  The  Bridport 
News  of  April  4,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  short 
paragraph  above,  contains  a  detailed  memoir  of  his  life 
and  services,  which,  however,  we  are  unable  to  transfer 
to  our  columns.] 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Estate  Books  :  "  Nant-Eos  "  asks  if  there  is  any  such 
a  thing  published  as  a  complete  set  of  "estate  books," 
if  so,  where  is  it  to  be  had?  [Perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent will  answer  this  question,  or,  failing  that, 
describe  the  set  by  which  estate  accounts  are  kept  in 
his  own  case.  ] 

Land  Drainage  :  Swansea  Vale.  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  have,  we  think,  published  the  late 
John  Girdwood's  work  on  Land  Drainage  in  their  Agri- 
cultural Cyclopedia  in  a  separate  form.  But  a  new 
edition  is  much  needed,  and  will,  we  believe,  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

POULTRY:  IV.  R.t  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  writes  as 
follows  : — Could  any  of  your  correspondents  on  poultry 
inform  me  of  the  best  treatment  for  an  epidemic  which 
has  attacked  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. It  attacks  birds  apparently  in  good  health 
and  condition.  Their  throats  swell,  and  they  keep  up  a 
perpetual  and  peculiar  sneeze,  and  appear  unable  to 
swallow.  The  Uisease  appears  to  require  prompt  reme- 
dies ;  but  no  one  hereabouts  can  show  a  specific  remedy 
for  it. 


arkis. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  trade  has  been  recently  somewhat  restricted, 
on  account  of  the  Easter  holidays,  so  that  we  have  but 
little  change  to  note  since  the  date  of  our  last.  The 
business  doing  has  been  steady  in  character,  and  in  no 
single  article  has  there  been  any  giving  way  in  price.  Of 
foreign  red  seed  the  stocks  now  left  in  London  are  very 
low.  EngUsh  parcels  are,  however,  offering  in  abundance, 
but  the  quality  is  for  the  most  part  low.  Rape,  Mustard, 
and  other  seeds  are  without  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  April  17. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  continued  retail 
inquiry  for  good  brewing  descriptions,  late  rates  being 
fully  maintained.  Continental  markets  are  reported  as 
being  very  firm,  and  stocks  almost  exhausted.  The 
American  market  is  quiet. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Mondav,  April  14. 
We  have  a  very  short  supply  of  EngUsh  Beasts,  but 
stronger  of  foreign,  making  in  the  total  a  few  more  than 
last  week.  The  trade  is  active,  and  prices  are  fully  as 
high  as  on  last  Monday,  and  an  early  clearance  is  effected. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  considerably  smaller,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  the  foreign  supply.  We  have  a 
brisk  trade,  at  rather  higher  rates.  Choice  Lambs  and 
Calves  are  also  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  980 
Beasts,  9400  Sheep,  and  105  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there 
are  90  Beasts  ;  from  NorfoLk  and  Suffolk,  1600  ;  and  180 
from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s. 

d.      S. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best     Long-wools 

.    to 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    oto6     4 

Do.  Shorn 

6 

0—6 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     8 — 6    0 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

.  — 

ad  quality  Beasts       4     8 — 5     4 

Do.  Shorn 

S 

2—5 

Best    Downs    and 

Lambs 

8 

Half-breds       ..        ..  —  .. 

Calves 

S 

4-6 

Do.  Shorn           . .     6     4—6     6 

Pigs 

4 

4—5 

Beasts,  6850  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  18,320  ;  Calves,  no  ;  Pigs,  75. 
Thursday,  April  17. 
We  have  a  short  supply  of  both  of  English  and  foreign 
Beasts  ;  trade  is,  however,  very  dull,  and  Monday's 
quotations  cannot  be  realised,  nor  can  a  clearance  be 
effected.  The  number  of  English  Sheep  is  unusually 
small,  of  foreign  a  fair  average.  The  demand  is  30 
limited  it  will  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  all ;  prices  are 
lower.  Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are  in  request,  at  fully 
Monday's  quotations.  There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ; 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns. . 

zd  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 
s.  d.    s.  d,  I 

i  Best     Long-wools 
.  Do.  Shorn 
,  Ewes  &  zd  quality 
!  Do.  Shorn 
I  Lambs 
j  Calves       .. 
Pigs 


s.  d. 


5  ioto6 
S     6-s 

4     6—5 


s.  d. 
>  .. 
-6     2 


Beasts,  700  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  8150  ;   Calves,  240 


S    0-5     4 

B  4—9  c 
S  4-6  i 
4  4-5  < 
P'£s»  3°- 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  April  17. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        16s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  12J.         „ 

Small  Pork,  4s.  8d.  to  5*-    od.  ;  Large  Pork,  3$.    8d.  to 
4.1.  4<Z.  per  8  lb. 


MARK    LANE. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manur*.  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  iSji, 
lor  Wheat;  1863,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Wednesday,  April  16. 
The  market  re-opened  this  morning  without  improve- 
ment. There  were  moderate  supplies  of  English  Wheat, 
which  experienced  a  limited  inquiry,  at  about  the  rates 
previously  current.  Foreign  Wheat  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  requirements,  and  the  quotations  generally 
favoured  purchasers.  Barley,  both  malting  and  grinding, 
was  dealt  in  slowly,  on  former  terms.  In  Malt  the  sales 
effected  were  few,  and  only  the  finest  produce  realised 
full  prices.  Very  few  transactions  took  place  in  Oats,  and 
the  supplies  offering  were  large ;  prices  in  some  instances 
slightly  receded.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  attracted  very 
little  attention,  and  remained  without  alteration  in  value. 
Flour  was  dull,  and  with  difficulty  maintained  recent 
quotations. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      I.x.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45-61  Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 55—63 

—  Talavera I57— 68 

—  Norfolk     I     —      Red... 

—  Foreign • .  54 — 72 

Barlev,  grmd&dist.,32f  to  34J.  .Chev.  ]     —      Malting..  38—48 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  ..  35—54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  I21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .Potato  36— 28,Feed   ... 

—  Irish Potato!     —     |Fecd... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22—25  F«d   ■  •  ■ 

Rvb 131 — 33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    |  I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29$.  to  34J. .  .Tick  45— 48  Harrow  ..  45—48 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s... Winds,     —     lLongpod 

—  Foreign Small  34— 41  Egyptian.  33— 35 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..   39—42 

—  Maple,  3+*.  to  36$ Grey  34—36  Foreign  . . 

Maize |     —     .Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . .  40-  -42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. .  40—75 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Qrs. 
730 


Birley. 


Qrs. 
350 


1690 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

20,850 


20,850 


Flour. 


f      6080 
1     —  brls. 


Liverpool,  April  15.— Owing  to  the  warm  tempera- 
ture millers  showed  little  disposition  to  purchase  Wheat, 
and  the  market  was  re-opened  after  the  Easter  holidays 
with  a  dull  feeling  as  regards  most  articles.  The  business 
in  Wheat  was  limited,  both  as  regards  red  and  white 
descriptions,  and  the  improvement  of  this  day  week  was 
more  than  last.  Flour  dull,  and  easier  to  buy.  Beans 
and  Peas  cheaper.  Indian  Corn  in  moderate  request,  and 
prices  in  buyers'  favour. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

March  I  . . 

—  8  .. 

—  is  .. 

—  23  . . 

—  aq  .. 
April  12  . . 

56s  3d 
S5    5 
S3     4 
SS     3 
55     4 
55     1 

40J  $d 
4°    4 
39     9 
39  11 
39    0 
39    0 

33S  Sd 
32      4 

»3     8 

23  6 

24  0 
23     5 

Average 

HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  April  15. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  6sj,to  8ar.  I  Clover,  old  ..      ..  90J.  to  nar. 

Inferior  do 36        60     >  Inferior  do 54  80 

New  do —        —        2d  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      1  Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        4°     ' 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  April  15. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  92s.  to  975.     Inferior  Clover    . .  yos,  to    gas. 

Inferior  do 50        76        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —        —        New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover    ..108     115     i  Joshua  Baker. 


COALS.^April  16. 

Bowers  West  Hartley,  29*.  3d. ;  Ryhope  Hartley,  2gs.^d. ; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  305.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 
28s.  3<f.  ;  Walls  End  Hawthorn,  28s.  -$d. ;  Walls  End 
South  Hetton,  29J.  gd. ;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  28*.  $d.\ 
Walls  End  Kelloe,  29J.;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool, 
29J.  gd. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  29J.  gd. — Ships  at  market,; 
59  ;   sold,  56  ,  unsold,  3 ;  at  sea,  zo. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  (W.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
impravement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester.   


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture- 

RICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  361.  to  30J.  per  acre, 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their     Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation.  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  4c. 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


HEELERS 


W 

Grass  Seeds 

For  Permanent  Pasture 

HTHE  natural  result  of  the  present  agita- 
lion  respecting  the  farm  labour  question, 
must  be  that  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
will  be  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
and  that  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to 
rearing  stock  rather  than  cultivating  wheat. 
WHEELERS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  Perma- 
nent Pasture  are  of  the  finest  possible 
quality,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  viz.  21 '/-  to  31  /-  per  acre. 

Their  terms  of  5  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash  and  payment  of  carriage  are  very 
favourable  to  purchasers. 

J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
Seedsmen  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Their  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ON  GRASSES,  containing  full 
particulars  concerning  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent pasture,  will  be  forwarded  post  free. 

d.C.Wheeler&Son, 

Seed  Growers, 

GLOUCESTER,  &  59,  MARK  LANE, 

XjOisri^onsr,      ie.c. 

WHEELERS' 

GOLDEN  MELON  MANGEL 

Exhibited  by   J.    C.    Wheeler  fir*  Son, 

at    the    Smithfield  Club    Show, 

London,  December ;  1871. 


Its  shape  is 
a  handsome 
oval,  some- 
thing like  a 
Melon,  being 
intermediate 
between  the 
Long  Yellow  1 
and  the  Yellow 
Globe. 


It  can  be 
grown  thicker 
together  than 
other  Mangels, 

[OLDEN'Band  s°  pr°- 

i/Tn  1    r\  »  I*  B  duces    a    very 
1      J      ffl  large      weight 
per     acre      of 
highly        valu- 
able food. 


mm 


The  flesh  of  this  remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is 
lightish  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  cut  through  across 
the  middle  shows  a  number  of  golden  rings.  It  abounds 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and 
excellent  variety. 

We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  our  Golden  Melon 
Mangel,  and  we  believe  that  as  its  merits  and  superior 
qualities  become  known,  it  will  be  universally  cultivated, 
Wheelers'  Golden  Melon,  is.  <jd.  per  lb. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester  ;  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
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CARTER'S 

New  Tankard  Yellow-fleshed  Mangel 


<%>, 


The  flesh  (unlike  that  of  other  sorts  of  Mange i)  is  of  a  golden-yellow 
hue,  remarkably  solid,  and  possesses  a  very  large  amount  of  feeding 
properties. 

The  root  is  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  an  immense  weight  per  acre 
can  be  produced. 

Our  stock  has  been  most  carefully  selected,  and  is  very  superior. 

Price  2s.  per  lb.,  cheaper  in  large  quantities. 

Price  per   cwt.    to    the    Trade    on    application    to 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 

237  and  238,  High  Holborn  London,  W.C. 

OCOA-NUT    REFUSE.— One  of   the  most  useful 

articles  to  the  Gardener,  for  Orchid,  Fern,  and  Fuchsia  Culti- 
vation; also  for  Propagating.  Supplied  in  1  cwt.  bags  at  5*.  each  for 
Cash,  cheaper  by  the  Ion,  half  'Ion,  and  5  cwt. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Tamworth. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street. E.   PURSER,  Secretary. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  DepOts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  hare  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:— 32,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,   Bristol.  


G 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  again  si 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  othrr  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  oi  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  ILis  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11.,  31.,  and  101.  td. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


MANGEL       WUBZEL       SEED. 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe 

ARE    PREPARED    TO    MAKE    SPECIAL    OFFERS    TO    THE    TRADE    OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  SORTS  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEEDS, 

Grown    last    season    from    the    finest    selected    stocks,    viz.  : — 


SHARPE'S   SELECTED   SMALL- 
TOPPED    YELLOW   GLOBE, 

BERKSHIRE    PRIZE    YELLOW 
GLOBE, 

NORMANTON    YELLOW    GLOBE, 


ELVETHAM  LONG    RED, 
MAMMOTH    LONG    RED, 
NORFOLK  RED  GLOBE, 
YELLOW    INTERMEDIATE, 
IMPROVED    LONG     YELLOW. 


The  Prices  are  very  moderate,  and  may  be  haa  on  application. 


SEED       GROWING      ESTABLISHMENT,      WISBECH. 


S  E  E  D 


PO  T AT  O  S 


H.  &  F.  Sharpe 


ARE   STILL  OFFERING 


THE    FOLLOWING   VARIETIES    OF    SEED    POTATOS, 

Which  have  withstood  the  disease  better  than  any  other  sorts,  viz. : — 


RIVERS'  ROYAL  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY, 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE, 
EARLY  SHAW, 
FLUKE  KIDNEY, 
PATERSON'S  VICTORIA, 


MYATT'S  PROLIFIC  KIDNEY, 
WALKER'S  IMPROVED  REGENT, 
RED-SKINNED  FLOURBALL, 
YORKSHIRE  REGENT, 
RED  BOG  REGENT. 


T/ie  above  are  free  from  disease  and  of  fine  quality. 
The    Prices  are    moderate    and    may    be   had    on    application. 


SEED    GROWING    ESTABLISHMENT,    WISBECH,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


BOLIVIAN 


E   MM*1 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR     WHARVES:- 


East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia 
per  cent. 


itol 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 


35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.    A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free.  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  and  Manufacturers : 

MOCKFORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,   LONDON. 


THE    "AUTOIATOI"    LAWN    MOWERS. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  arc  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  SO  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 

tjgg"  Carriage  Paid  to  ail  llit  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      I  M  PROVED     GARDEN     ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 
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THE  THAIES  BANK  IBOB   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


JOHN     MATTHEWS, 

ROYAL    POTTERY,    WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

In    calling   attention    to    the    superior  quality  of  the    FLOWER-POTS    manufactured  by  him, 
submits  the  following  Extracts  from  a  few  of  the  Testimonials  he  has  received  : — 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Gardens,  IV., 
February  14,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  two  truck-loads  of  Pots,  for  here  and  South  Ken- 
sington, have  arrived  safely.  The  quality  is  excellent  ;  I  like  them 
very  much,  especially  the  larger  ones  and  the  small  deep  ones,  which 
I  consider  a  wonderful  improvement.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Mr.  I.  Matthews."  "A.  F.  Barron. 

The  Gardens,  Tortwortk,  December  20,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Pots  have  reached  me  safely,  with  which  1  am 
much  pleased.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "Alex.  Cramb. 

The  Gardens,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  May  27,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  got  all  the  Pots  from  the  station  ;  I  think 
they  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  For  such  as  me,  who  must  make 
the  most  of  house-room  in  the  winter,  the  Long  Toms  will  be  a  very 
great  advantage.    I  know  not  which  size  is  the  best. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "James  Donald. 

The  Gardens,  Devonham  Bank,  Great  Malvern, 

January  24,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  received  the  Orchid  Pots  yesterday,  quite  safe,  and  I 

am  very  much  pleased  with  them.     For  the  last  four  years   I   have 

used  a  large  quantity  of  your  Pots  ;  in  fact,  I  have   had  no  other  for 

this  reason  :  I  like  no  other.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  A.  Hunt. 


The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  December  30,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  Flower  Pots  are  unquestionably  the  best  manu- 
factured, being  of  superior  clay,  well  burnt,  strong,  and  of  proper 
thickness. 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  R.  Budd. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  A'ew,  April  ix,  1871, 

"Dear  Sir, — The  Pots  to  hand  duly,  and  with  which  I  am  much 
pleased.  They  were  well  packed,  and,  in  consequence,  very  few 
broken.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "John  Smith. 

The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  1 1  ford,  Essex,  April 7,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Pots  you  sent  me  have  arrived — only  18  broken. 
Yours  are  the  best  made  Pots  I   have  yet  seen  in  England ;  and  the 
larger  sizes  are  much  cheaper  than  I  can  obtain  them  here. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  James  Douglas. 

The  Gardens,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 
February  24,  1873. 
"Sir, — I  received  the  Pots  quite  safe.  I  must  pay  you  the  compli- 
ment in  saying  I  never  received  any  goods  so  carefully  packed,  there 
being  only  five  broken  in  3016  ;  and  the  Pots  are  so  perfect  in  shape. 
Further,  1  must  say  that,  packed  as  your  Pots  are  packed,  in  crates, 
distance  can  be  no  object.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  John  Matthews."  "  Wm.  WafD. 


Orders  receive  prompt  attention  and  dispatch.  Any  quantity  sent,  from  One  Dozen  to  One  Hundred  Thousand. 
Special  Sizes  of  Orchid,  Fern,  and  other  Pans,  made  to  order,  and  supplied  hi  from  i^to-zi  days.  Price  List  post  free 
to  all  applicants.     Book  of  Designs  of  Vases,  Fountains,  Baskets,  Rustic  Floral  Arborettes,  &>c,  &c,  yd.  each. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &o. 

DEANE  &  CO., 

•46,  King  William  St., 
London  Bridge. 


LAWN  MOWERS  ..from  20. 
GARDEN  BARROWS..  „  22j.  dS. 
GARDEN  ROLLERS  ..  „  38s. 
SPADES,  FORKS.  SCYTHES,  &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  &c. 


HOT-WATER     FITTINGS    for  -LAWN-     TVTn'n7-r-1>  c 

fAT>TlTirTi«Tf.T.T™   ,  „  GREENHOUSES,       CONSERVA.  LaWJ"      MOWERS, 

&H-K.1J&1H  JiWulNES  from  66s.      Tories,  &c  shanks',  green's,  ransome'S,  &c. 

Diane's  New  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 

Established    a.d.    1700.        Discount    5  per    cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £2. 

DEANE  andCO.,   46,    KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.C. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLB 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £iy  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£n  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  cross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Aeents — 

J.  II.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  rlace,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Strain.  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  r,  Dean  Strait,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Odams's  Nitro-phospUate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-FHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  filed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 

MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — too,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chaitmatt — Robert  Leeds,  Castteacre,  Norfolk. 
Memagiuz  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS, 
AssistantManaztr  and,  Secrttarv—C.  T.  MACADAM. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize  in  all  cases  op 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
mail  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  (or  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 
S4andss,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


10TTAM'S    PATENT    PORTABLE     UNITED 

COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  widtn 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  03*.  W. 

Prospectuses  free  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  a,  Wtns'ey 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  \V.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 
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H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  iai,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  eiven  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  3  inches  thick,  unelazed 36 

>t  it        glazed,  16-oz.  goocf  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  „        3  inches  thick,  unglazed       50 

1,  11  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .  ia    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

•WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST,  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  Quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  of  glass.  They  arc  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A    FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE     at     the     Grand    National 

Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 

5pecial  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-wafer  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


HE  REMAN  &  MORTON, 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS, 

14,  TICHBORNE  STREET,  REGENT  QUADRANT, 
LONDON,  W., 

MANUFACTORIES  in  LONDON,  GLOUCESTER, 
COVENTRY,  ULVERSTONE,  PAISLEY,  and  ABER- 
DEEN  ONLY,   for 

SIR,    J.  PAXTON'S 

HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION, 

Which  are  Cheap,  Portable,  and  Durable. 


Price  Lists  on  application. 
Suitable  for 

ORCHARD  HOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES 
PINE  PITS,  &c. 


GREENHOUSES, 


ORNAMENTAL  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

To  suit  any  style  of  Architecture.  Estimates  given  to 
rough  sketches,  if  with  full  particulars  of  size,  height, 
&C.  ;  or  to  Architect's  Plans  and  Specifications. 

A  Pamphlet^  with  Illustrations  and  Testi- 
monials, post  free,  3d. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 

Fixed  complete   in  all  parts   of  the   Kingdom. 

HEREMAN  &  MORTON, 

14,  TicJiborne  St.,  Regent  Quadrant, 

LONDON,  W. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  UulLKK, 
MISS    MALINGS    PATENT    INIpOOR    PLANT    CASES,    4<c.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  grekt  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

£3T   TENDERS  given  for  HEATINQ  CHURQHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


'"THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

{Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


GREEN'S 

PATENT 

SJNGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 
These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheaper,  most  effective, 

and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yel  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  and 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


PATENT    VENTILATED 
VINERIES  or  PITS. 


GROUND 


These  Vineries  or  Pits  are  made  in  length! 
apparatus  is  capable  of  opening  at  one  tin 
lengths  less,  as  may  be  required. 


\  1   .,,,,  ......  ,.|   Vo',,1  's  |'.|(.  mi  Ventilated  (".round  Vineries  or  Pitt:— 

1.  The  class  requires  no  putty. 

■3.  The  class  can  be  put  in  by  an  unskilled  labourer. 

1.  At  nuy  lime  the  woodwork  requires  pi irjK,  the  Rlasa  can  bo 

taken  out  in   a  few  minutes,  the  woodwotk  punted,  and  the  ^\ass 
replaced  by  .111  unskilled  hand. 

,1      the  top  Call  be  raised  for  ventilation  on  nthci  side  by  the  simple 

method  of  turning  ■'  irnall  handle,  which  miffhi  bed bj  a  child; 

when    left  it   is  at  all  times  fastened,  so  that  the    wind  can  m  v .  1   Etltei 
the  position.  ,    ,  . 

The  heating  of  th«se   frames   c:itt    be    tflettcd    by  many  simple 
arrangements  -it  a  very  small  QOsL, 

I  They  may  be  heated  from  n  kitcneti  boiler,  or  by  connecting  pipes 
to  an/  hot  water  apparatus  already  heated. 

2.  Bya.  charcoal  stove  at  <>nc  end,  with  iron  pipes  leading  through  to 
■  small  chimney  at  the  other  end. 

II  By  ,1  small  gas  nave  and  boiler. 

For  further1  particulars  apply  to  N.  VOICE,  Patentee,  Horley,  Surrey. 
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Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,^,  Kinc  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c.  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E,  C. 


Save  your  Labour  and  your  Seed  by  Using 

THE    SIDNEY     GARDEN     SEED     SOWER. 
Use   the   large  size    for  Peas  and    Lawn    Grass    Seed.      Small 
size,  3J.  6d.  each  :  large  size,  3s.  &i.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 


Notice.— Removal  of  Office. 

WJ.  HOLLANDS,  Ikon  MERCHANT  and  Hot 
•  Water  Enginkerr,  31,  Bankside,  London,  S.E.,  begs  to 
inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that,  the  Lease  of  the  above 
Premises  having  been  disposed  of,  he  has  REMOVED  his  OFFICE 
to  No.  14,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  a  few  doors  from 
Southwark  Bridge,  where  all  Letters  and  Orders  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.— March  25. 


RUSSIA  MATS.  — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
PetersburRh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100*.;  Petersburg!!,  6oj.  and  801.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  501., 
ana  Ms.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  30*.,  and  35*.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  yt.  per  yard,  advancing  %d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3^,,  $%d.t  4.1.,  4%.i.,  and  $%d. 
72     11  ,.  „        4%d . ,  slAd-<  fxl->  6^'.i.,  and  upwards. 

J,  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  EC. 


Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST     GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PRICES   OF 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S 
LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

loin.  12-in.  14-in. 

£3   10     o  £\  10     o  ^5     5     o 

16-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

£600      £6  15     o      £7  10    o 

24-in. 

■£900 

THE     "CLIMAX" 

iBack  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£l     5     o      £1   15     o      ,£250 

10-in. 

^300 


^FOLLOWS  &  BATES  \, 


/  ROYAL  PRIZE  MEDAL  \^ 


#/ANGL0  AMERICAN  LAWN  MQWERA 
•™mb^ 


■J0V 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS   WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  BE 
RETURNED  WITHIN  A  MONTH, 
FREE  OF  ALL  COST  TO 
THE      PURCHASER,      and 

IF   PAID   FOR  WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL     BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
further  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  competition  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which  no  other  Machine  could  manage— but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.     The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 


made. 


tt^   All  the  Machines  tried  'were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 


FOLLOWS  &  BATE,   DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,  MANCHESTER. 

S.  Owens  &  Co., 

[YDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


^          54"         f 

"    '           ' 

K\ 

No.  37.    DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.    PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  492.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.    FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

as    designed  for  the 


No.  54*-  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER, 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

1  No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
J  No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden 


rA^S^'SJS^1"'0  CO'  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
HYMA\r    Hnw    WARMING  APPARATUS,    BATHS,    DRYING   CLOSETS,  GAS  WOP.KS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.     FIRE  MAINS, 
'      °        PIPES,  &c.,  &c  Particular!  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872.  . 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  13s.;  No.  2,  151.  (id;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


w 


ATER-BUTTS.— For     SALE,    some     large    Oil 

Casks,  ranging  from  320  to  340  gallons,  suitable  for  the  above. 
Mr.  WELLS,  Dorset  Wharf,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley,  Staffordshire,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the 
Public  generally,  that  having  completed  the  erection  of  extensive 
premises  and  machinery  ior  the  MANUFACTURE  of  WIRE  NET- 
TING,  they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  of  any  magnitude  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  following  low  prices: — 
Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  2  feet  high. 


Mesh. 


2  inch 
x%  inch 
i}4  inch 
%  inch 


Adapted  for 


Light,     j    Strong. 


Extra 

Strong. 


SHd. 
l%d. 


Poultry       z¥*d.     \      Md. 

Hares  and  Rabbits        ..  I      4  %d.      ,      sHd. 

Young  Rabbits    . .         ..       5%d.  b%d. 

Aviary,  Chickens,  &c.  ..I  is.  i%d,        is.  +d.  is.  yd. 

Other  widths  and  meshes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Delivered  carriage  free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  or  Seaport 

London   Office— 97,     Cannon     Street,     EC  ,     where     Descriptive 

Catalogues  of  Hill  &  Smith's  various  Manufactures  may  be  obtained 

and  samples  seen. ^ 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  tne  Prince  of  Wales. 
►  ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  lit;ht, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps, 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Eailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

out-door  -woielik:, 

It  ia  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUK. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

PriceB,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAQE  YARD, 

XTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.G. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,    DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


rp, 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  ft 

MsramBAKiTciio    gardens, 

~paPi" "       sSF^  they     harbour     no     Slugs     1 
\£g_         ;uu*">      Insects,   take    up    little 
^^^TBft^^       and,  once  put  down,  inc 


further   labour  or  expense,  aa 
do   "grown"   Edgings,    conse^ 


^C_-!-5S  quenlTy  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars.  S  K.  :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S  \V.  ;  Kinrjsland  Road,  E. 

Atrents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  HEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  N  A  M  ENTAL  P  A  V  I  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elahoralc  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walts  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings.   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  175.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  lets, 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
"Wharf,  2*.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  S;ind  free  by  post, 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURKS  for  Rockeries  or  !■  emeries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B,    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


6  in. 
45*- 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 

16  in.    I 
1 30s.     J 


$os. 


10  in. 
70s. 


12  in. 
90s.    I 


14  in. 

IIOJ. 


140J. 


Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

10 in.  1  12m,  I  14m.  ]  16 in.  I  i8in.  I  20 in.  1  22111,  I  24 in. 
70s,    j   90s.    I  new.  j  130J.  j  140J.  I  150J.  ]  160s.  j  i8cw. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers, 


6  in. 

s$s. 


8  in. 
35 


10  in. 
45*- 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS,  «rc.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLO  WE  R  STA  NDS,  ARCH  ES. 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTRIES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  &c 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 


R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  onlv  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  0 
Stand  for  ditto  ..  0106 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  for  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By     A. 
Neighbour.    51 ,  postage  $d. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
Tames  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS,  37,   High    Holborn,   W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


KI  N  A  H  A  N  '  S    .     IL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  thin  the 
6nest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  ao,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


SPA 

R  K  L  I  N  G       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

wm- 

YOUNGER    AND    CO. 

Established   1749. 

I  N 

D     I     A          PAL 

E         ALE, 

wm- 

YOUNGER     AND    CO. 

Established  1749. 

E  D 

I      N      B      U      R     G 

H            ALE, 

w 


M.     YOUNGER     and     CO.       Established   1749- 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


PURE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
20s.  per  gallon,  40s.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently-recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected  of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct   from   the 
importers 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  41.,  y.,  and 
6s.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 

on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  ana  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  alt  Ports  in  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     AND     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


TDEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE    CLASS    SCHOOL. 


U 


KEMPSTON,  NEAR  BEDFORD. 


Term  Fee,  £12.    Three  Terms  a  Year. 
The  SECOND  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL  20  NEXT. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the   Secretary,    Mr.    T.    W.    TURNLEY, 
Bedford,  Beds. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  101. 

ALP1  IA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Herem\n,  of 
Chatswonh,  Fourth  Edition,  price  11.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


i8mo,  half  bound,  as., 

ABERCROMBIE'S,  JOHN,  AMATEUR 
GARDENER'S  POCKET  JOURNAL;  with  a  Treatise  of 
Window  Gardening,  Wardian  Cases,  and  Fern  Culture,  by  Georci: 
Glenny,  F.H.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Royal  iSmo,  half  bound,  51., 

M  AWE'S  and  ABERCROMBIE'S  COMPLETE 
GARDENER;  or  Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in 
thj;  Kitchen,  Fruit.  Flower,  and  Forcing  Gardens,  &c.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Treatise  on  Drawing-room  Gardening,  Aquariums,  &c,  by 
George  Glenny,  F.H.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from    Designs  by 
I*.  Stenheil  and  A    Riocreux,  price  521.  6d.,  cloth, 

A   GENERAL    SYSTEM    of    DESCRIPTIVE    and 
ANALYTICAL     BOTANY,    comprising,    I.     Orea: 
Anatomy,  and   Physiology  of  Plants.     II.   Descriptions  and    fllu 
tions  of   the  Orders.    Translated  from  the   French  of  E   Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisn'E,  Member  of  the   Institute,  by  Mrs.  !!■> 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools   of  Great   Britain,  with    Appendix   on   the    Natural    Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  &c,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  6i. ,  post  tree, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES;  being  the  most  prac- 
tical work  on  Laying  Down  New.  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.  "If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  vou  cannot  do  belter  than  read  Mr.  Snttrm's  papnr  nn  Inyinfflow" 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading.'—  Agncuitwjl 
Oasettt.  "  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it." — Proftstor 
Buckman. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and    the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  Tor 

this  Journal), 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  RETORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonics,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4<r\  ;  Stamped,  s<f. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Ad< 
Agents  arc  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMBN1 
which    must    be    paid    in   advance,    for    the  SYDNBV 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNKY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement  s  I-ane,  I.nin- 
bard  Street.  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  00,  New  Street. 

Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow       ..  W.  Portcous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  ot  each  Journal  tire  filed  at  the  above  Offices 

for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE, 
20,  William  Street,  NewNonh  Road,  Islington,  N. 


To  Fern  Growers. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  REQUIRE  a  first- 
class  MAN  in  the  above  capacity.  To  a  thoroughly  competent 
man  liberal  wages  given.  He  must  be  experienced  in  the  Cultivation 
and  Propagation  of  Ferns.— Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MR.  PRINCE  REQUIRES  an  Assistant  as 
GROUND  FOREMAN,  principally  lor  Roses,  with  experience 
in  exhibiting  and  the  general  routine  of  this  department.  Good 
character  and  testimonials  indispensable.— 14,  Market  Street,  Oxford. 


WANTED,  near  London,  a  good  practical  hand  as 
FOREMAN  to  Greenhouses,  where  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
&c.|  are  grown  for  Market;  one  accustomed  preferred.  To  a  really 
good  hand  liberal  wages  would  be  given.— Apply  by  letter,  stating 
particulars,  to  O.,  Way's  Hotel,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Country  Nursery, 
a  first-class  ROSE  GROWER,  both  for  Exhibition  and  the 
Trade.  None  will  please  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
references  as  to  abilities,  &c.  Good  wages  will  be  given  to  a  good 
irrower. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  T.  T.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C 


WANTED,  a  MAN  welt  versed  in  the  Management 
of    Fruit    Trees;    must   be  a   good     Eudder    and    Grafter. — 
EDWARD  HOLMES,  Whittington  Nursery,  Lichfield. 


WANTED,  a  good  PROPAGATOR,  and  first-class 
Grower  of  Soft-wooded  Plants  :  preference  given  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  Grow  for  Covent  Garden  Market. — State  age,  experience, 
wages  expected,  and  where  references  may  be  obtained,  to  A. 
HENDERSON,  Sion  Nursery,  Croydon. 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
as  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also  references,  and  wages  required.  —  RICHARD  SMITH, 
Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (married),  Single-handed, 
but  occasional  help  given  ;  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  also  the  Management  of 
Greenhouses  and  Grapes,  and  can  have  unexceptionable  references 
Must  not  have  more  than  two  children. — Mr.  G.  WEBB,  Tunstall, 
Sittmgjourne. 


w 


ANTED,     a     skilful     OU  TDOOR      NURSERY 

»  WORKMAN,  who  has  been  used  to  Packing  and  general 
Nursery  work. — Apply,  stating  wages  expected,  to  J.  DA  VIES, 
Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. ^ 


WANTED,  an  active  young  Man,  accustomed  to 
Garden-work,  Mowing,  &c.  Wages  13J.  per  week,  lodgings 
found.  State  where  last  employed.— Mr.  MITCHELL,  Gardener, 
Knosington  Grange,  Oakham. 


WANTED,  a  LAD,  used  to   the   Nursery  Business, 
under  Glass;    ioj.  per  week,  and  lodging. — R.   J.  GIBSON, 
Florist,  &c, 4,  Wellington  Road,  Cold  Harbour  Lane,  Camberwcll,S.E, 

WANTED,  TWO  young  MEN,  usedlo  Greenhouse 
Work,   Potting,  &c.  —  EDWARD    HOLMES,   Whittington 
Nursery,  Lichfield. 


"VY^  \XTED,  Two  young    Lads  as   APPRENTICES 

T  V  for  the  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Nurseries.  There  is  a  good  London 
Foreman  to  each  department.  There  is  a  large  Trade  in  Plants,  Cut 
Flowers,  Bouquet  making,  Furnishing,  and  a  good  general  Nursery 
Business.  A  Premium  would  be  required.  Also  Two  young  Men  as 
IMPROVERS.  A  small  Premium  required— E.  WHITE,  Bourne- 
mouth Nurseries,  Holdenhurst  Road,  llourncmouth. 


"fX/"ANTED,   a  young  Man,  as   IMPROVER,  in  the 

VV       Plant     Department. — Apply,     staling     wages     expected,     to 
E.  COLE  and  SONS,  the  Nurseries,  Wuhington. 


WANTED,    several    good    handy    KITCHEN    and 
FLOWER  GARDEN   LABOURERS.     Wages  151.  per  week 
—constant  employment  —Mr   E.  BENNETT,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts.  _ 

To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

WANTED,  young  Men  and  Lads,  as  JOBBERS, 
SHOP  HANDS,  &c,  at  ROBERT  GREEN'S  Floral  Estab- 
lishment, Crawford  Street,  Bryanston  Square,  W.  Hours,  7  to  9  : 
good  wages.    Apply  any  morning  before  12. 


WANTED,    a    SEEDSMAN— a     good    Salesman 
a  responsible,  respectable   young   Man.     Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and    experience, — Address,  P.,   Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  CLERK  and  SHOPMAN,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  young  Man — one  who  understands 
the  Value  of  Plants,  and  of  good  address,  preferred.  The  situation 
being  a  permanent  and  responsible  one,  none  need  apply  whose  character 
will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  E.  WHITE,  the 
Bournemouth  Nurseries,  Holdenhurst  Road,  Bournemouth. 


WANTED,    as   SHOPMAN    and    CLERK,  an 
energetic  pushing  Man,  who  understands  the  Seed  Business- 
one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  Business  preferred.     Application 
by  letter,  stating  salary  and  experience. — W,  HALSTEAD,  Nurseryman 
and  Seedsman,  Lancaster. 


London  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,    an    experienced     SHOPMAN.— Appli- 
cations to  be  addressed  T.  C  ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  additicn 
tc  beine  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 


Head  Gardener  a. 

DOWNTE.  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London ,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh.  ____ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married  ;  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  including 
the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  \  egetables,  and  Flowers.  Eleven  and  a  half 
years'  good  character  from  situation  now  leaving. — W.  W..  Post  Office, 
Sunninghill,  Berks- 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  married;  thoroughly 
understands  Grapes.   Peaches,  Pines,  Melons,  and  Forcing  in 
feneral ;  also  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fems  and  Orchids,  and 
'lower   and    Kitchen     Gardening,       Good    character. — J.    H.,    Mr. 
Honour's,  Harlington,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  42,  married,  no  incum 
brance;  thoroughly  proficient  in  all  branches.  Twenty  yean. 
Foreman  at  Weston  Birt,  near  Tetbury,  and  five  and  a  half  years 
Head  Gardener  at  Moor  Court,  near  Stroud.  Change  of  Property 
sole  cause  of  leaving.  Good  references  and  good  character.  — 
WILLIAM  BASSELL,  Houndscroft,  near  Stroud.  Gloucestershire. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
/^LARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman   is  desirous 

V_J  of  recommending  the  above  to  any  one  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  Man,  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  who  is  also  fully  competent  to  take  the 
Management  of  Woods,  Land,  and  Stock. — C.  R-,  toe  Gardens,  Little 
Grove,  East  Baraet,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Thoroughly  practical  in  the 
various   branches.      Good   character   from   last    and    previous 
employers. — W.,  25,  Barrow  Hill  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London, N.W. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married,  no  family; 

V_X     thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches.     Good  reference. — G.  M., 
5,  College  Street,  Glpsey  Hill,  Norwood, 


GARDENER  (Head), — Age   32,   married;    good 

V_J      Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener.     Six  years'  good  character  from 
present  employer. — H.  J.  S.,  Beckett  Gardens,  Shnvcnham,  Berks. 


/GARDENER    (Head).— Has  been   in  some  of    the 

VJ  largest  Establishments  in  England.  Testimonials  and  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order.— T.  M.  S.,  Mr.  Austin  Tourle,  132,  High 
Street,  Southampton. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28;  13  years'  good 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Good 
references  as  to  character,  Sec— T,  G.,  Cutbush  &  Son's  Nursery, 
High-gale,  London,  N. 


/^.ARDENER    (Head).— A    single    young     Man,    of 

V-T  ability  and  energy.  Has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  and  can  produce  first-class  testimonials. 
—  M.  M.,  Post  Office,  87,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


/_J_ARDENER  (Head).— Age  35  ;  thoroughly  practical 

VJI  in  Growing  choice  Plants  and  Fruits  ;  also  wetl  experienced  in 
Kitchen  and  Pleasure  Gardening  —A.  B.,  Mr.  Alfred  Deacon's, 
Chapel  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E 


GARDENER  (Heap).— Age  30,  single  ;  has  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchard- 
houses,  Vineries,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three  years' 
good  character. — W.  H.,a,  Mount  Pleasant,  Southall,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  40,  married,  one  child; 
a  strong,  active,  trustworthy  Man ;  thoroughly  practical. 
having  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  from  childhood.  Good 
references— SOUTHWARDS,  Post  Office,  Bridge  Street,  Stockport. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  37,  married,— H.  Russell, 
late  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  is  now  open  for  an 
engagement.  Good  recommendation  from  last  and  previous  employers. 
1,  Edward  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


To  Market  Growers  or  Private  Establishment. 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  38,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  Forcing  and  Wall-work, 
Ground-work,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  every  branch  of  Garden- 
work.     Good  character.— W.  X„  Post  Office,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  Single-handed). 
— Age  31,   married,   two   children:   understands    Forcing,   also 
Flower  and   Kitchen  Gardening. — E.  COOK,  the   Manor,   Hatcham, 

New    <  'r-.ss,    I  leptfurd,   S  E 


/^ARDENER   (Head,    Working),    middle-aged.— A 

V  J  Lady  wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late 
Gardener,  who  is  thoroughly  experienced,  honest,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy.— R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  23,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Gardening  in  all  branches;  also  Lawns,  Shrubberies, 
and  the  general  Management  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden.  Character 
unexceptionable. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Edwin  Hollamby,  Goldsmith's  Park 
Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  two  are  kept. — 
Age  25;  has  had  good  practical  experience  in  Forcing  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— K.  P.,  Hanbury 
Hall,  Droitwich. 


/  JJ.ARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more  are  kept. — 

VJ  Age  27,  single;  understands  all  branches,  including  Orchids, 
Stove  Plants,  &c.  Twelve  years'  experience.  No  single-handed  place 
accepted. —Address,  stating  terms,  to  EXCELSIOR,  5.  George 
Place.  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  as  UNDER  GARDENER 
in  a  large  Establishment, — Age  24,  married  ;  no  objection  to  a 
good  Single-handed  place.  Nine  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession.  First-class  testimonials.— W.  TOWNSEND,  Early 
wood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


GARDENER    (Second),    or    under    a    Foreman.  — 
— Age  20  ;    accustomed    to   House-work.     Seven   years'  good 
character.— G.  P.,  Newick  Park,  Lewes. 


GARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed).— 
Age  26,  single  ;  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  Early  and 
Late  Forcing,  also  good  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener.  Understands 
Stock  and  Poultry,  if  required.  Highly  recommended. — A.  B.,  Post 
Offices,  Sunninghill,  near  Staines,  Berks. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  good  references. — 
S.  B.,  Scorton,  Catterick,  Yorks. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  22 :  accustomed  to  the  charge  of  Fruit  and  Plant- 
houses.  Near  London  preferred.  Well  recommended.— The  HEAD 
GARDENER,  Havcrland  Hall,  Norwich. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
Age    23.     Good    references.— T.    W.,   Chirk    Castle    Gardens, 
Llangollen  Road  Station,  Ruabon,  Denbighshire. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
_  — Age  a?,  single  ;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Thirteen  years'  experience  in  good  places, 
and  good  references. — A.  B.,  South  Hayling,  Havant,  Hants. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment ;  age  24. — J.  Warrender  wishes  to  recommend  his 
Foreman,  a  steady  and  respectable  Man,  of  good  practical  experience. 
— The  Gardens,  Apley  Castle,  Wellington,  Salop. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 
Plant  Growing,  Sec,  are  carried  on  with  spirit. — Age  25;  has 
held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  inquiry. 
— L.  H..  Mr.  J.  Mussett,  Winstanley  Road,  Clapham  Junction, 
London,  S.W. 


FOREMAN.— J.  Clarke,  Gardener  to  Col.  Long, 
Bromley  Hill,  Kent,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Fore- 
man to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  trustworthy  Man.  No  single-handed  place  accepted.— 
Address  as  above. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  &c. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  PROPAGATOR,  &c. 
(Hard  and  Soft-wooded  Plants),  SALESMAN  and 
BOUQUETIST.— Age  24,  single;  could  Manage  a  small  Nursery 
or  Branch  Business— State  wages  and  particulars  to  HORTUS,  Post 
Office,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.  E. 


p"|  A  PREMIUM  will  be  given  by  the  Advertiser  to 

•-&  J-  \J  any  Gardener  who  will  take  him  for  a  term  of  three  years — 
where  several  others  are  kept  preferred. — State  particulars  to  G.  H., 
1,  Princes'  Terrace,  Victoria  Road,  Aldershot 


rpO  NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS.— The  Parents 
JL  of  a  well-educated  Youth  (age  16),  are  desirous  of  placing  him 
with  a  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  where  he  may  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Indoor.  —  P.  T.,  Hills  &  Son, 
Booksellers,  Ely. ^ 


IMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  Garden.— A  young  Man. 
Would  give  a  Premium— W.    C,   Chetsworth   Hall,   Bildeston, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk. 


IMPROVER,    &c,  in  a  Nursery  or  large  Garden. — 
Age  16  ;  has  been  two  years  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.     Can  be 
•ell  recommended  by  the  Gardener. — A.  B  ,  Ecton,  Northampti 


IMPROVER,    under    a    Nobleman's    or    Gentleman's 
Gardener. — Ago  20  ;  has  been  in  a  similar  situation  three  years. 
No   objection   to  pay  a   Premium.     Good    reference.  —  H.    S.,    Mr. 

Surman,  Florist,  High  Street,  Witney,  Oxon. 


IMPROVER,  under  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Gardener,  where  first-class  Gardening  is  carried  on, — Age  20; 
has  filled  a  similar  situation  tor  the  last  three  years.  Good  relerence. 
A  Premium  will  be  given,— H.  S.,  Mr.  Surman,  Florist,  High  Street, 
Witne}',  Oxon, 


FARM  BAILIFF.  — An  experienced,  middle-aged, 
married  Man.  Ten  years'  good  character  from  former  employer. 
Wife  to  Manage  a  Dairy  if  required. — A.  B.,  14,  Brompton  Road, 
Knichtsbridge,    London.  S.W. 


STOCKMAN,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman.  — 
Married,  no  incumbrance  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  Manage- 
ment and  Breeding  o(  all  kinds  of  Stock;  likewise  the  Killing  of 
Sheep  and  Pigs.  Wife  would  take  charge  of  Dairy ;  Fowls  not 
objected  to.  Good  references.  Leaving  on  account  of  Gentleman 
leaving— C.  H.  HALEAT,  Bcxley,  Kent. 


MANAGER   or   TRAVELLER.— Thoroughly    com- 
petent   in   all  branches    of   the  Nursery   and   Seed   Business. 
References  unexceptionable — A.  B,,  26,  Park  Street,  Derby. 


CONFIDENTIAL    CLERK,     SALESMAN,     COR- 
RESPONDENT.-Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett  is  desirous  of  recom- 
mending   a    Gentleman   of  experience    to  a  good    Firm    as    above. 
Testimonials  as  to  ability  and  integrity  unexceptionable. — Mr.  I.  W     . 
WIMSETT,  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


CARPENTER,  on  a  Gentleman's  Estate  or  Garden  ; 
well  Up  in  Painting  and  Glazing.  Pumps,  Rams,  and  plain  Brick 
or  Stone  Walling — J.  J.,  Post  Office,  Nailsea,  near  Bristol,  Somerset. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,     PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To   any  amount,    supplied   by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION     LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  FStcs, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Or  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 

Lights,  a ud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shozvs,   Regattas,  Foresters', 
Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &*c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 
Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Setvice  Gaxette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Tames  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dieictic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — Set 
Article  in  Casstll's  Houselwld  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     AND    CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER.     LEMONADE,    LITHIA  ;    and,     for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 


1) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  1'  ■'  ,  21.  gd  ,  41.  CJ  .  and  n», 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
rem 
INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THKEE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i}id.,  «.  gd.,  V-  W-i  and  n«. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   PRIZE   GARDEN    IMPLEMENTS,    PRIZE   GARDEN    FURNITURE,   &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LISTS  Free  by  Post,         Orders  amounting  to  40J.  Carriage  Paid. 


36-gallon  SWING  "WATER   BARROW. 

The  above  is  invaluable  for  carrying  liquids  of  all  kinds. 
No  Garden,  Farm,  Stable,  or  Kitchen  Yard  should  be 
without  one.  Two  or  more  tubs  can  be  had  with  one 
carriage  at  a  small  additional  cost.  A  lad  can  easily 
work  it ;  but  if  required  to  travel  long  distances  over 
rough  ground,  a  pony  can  be  attached.  The  wheels  and 
carnage  are  wrought-iron  and  the  tub  oak. 

Price £*  15    o 

Ditto,  with  two  tubs 3  x3    ° 

Garden  Engine  and  fitting  for  tub  . .  ..2150 
18-gallon  Barrow,  with  Galvanised  Tank  ..250 
30-gallon  ditto,     ditto 


SWING  WATER   or  LIQUID 
CART  for  PONY, 

With  Galvanised  Iron  Tank,  80  galls.,  j£ro 


PORTABLE 
PUMP 

For  Liquid  Manure 

or  Water. 

Withstand,  £2  10s. 

10 ft.  of  India-rubber 

Suction  Pipe,  with 

Clip  and  Strainer, 

£*  *SS- 


Powerful  Garden  and 

Conservatory 

ENGINE. 

Can  be  used  with 
a  pail  or  water 
barrow,  £2  10s. 


GARDEN    ROLL, 

Balance  Handle. 

These  are  very  heavy  and  well 

made. 

Single-Cylinder. 

18  in.  long  by  18  in.  diam.^2  12 


24 


Double-Cylinder. 
long  by  16  in.  diam.  £3 
18       „      ..     3 
» 1  20      , ,      . .     4 


IMPROVED    GARDEN    ENGINE. 
MANURE      A  first-class  article,  made  extra  strong,  with  very  powerful 

engine,  throws  a  continuous  stream  of  water  50  feet. 
100 galls.,  £11.       15  gallons,  £4;    20  gallons,  £4  ioj.  ;    25  gallons,   £5. 
Goods  amounting  to  4.0s.  value  sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  of  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
Cash  or  references  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


PATENT  ECLIPSE   LAWN  MOWER. 

This  is  a  really  good  serviceable  Machine,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.  The  knives  are  driven  by  fine 
gear  wheels  ;  this  plan  being  by  far  the  best  and  least 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  at  the  same  time  is  almost 
noiseless. 

Having  a  large  knife  barrel  with  a  greater  number  of 
knives,  which  are  twisted  more  than  usual,  the  grass  is 
cut  easier,  and  the  Lawn  left  with  a  perfect  even  surface. 
The  Cutters  are  self-sharpening  and  reversible.  Nothing 
is  spared  in  materials  or  workmanship  to  make  it  a 
first-class  article. 

These  Machines  have  six  knives,  single  cast-iron  roller, 
three  driving  wheels,  and  extra  pinion  on  knife  roller  :— 
To  cut  6 inches  ..         ..  ..         .  .j£i  10    o 

..      7 1  IS    o 

,,      8      , 250 

,,      9      ,,       . .  . .         . .         . .     2  10    o 

These  Machines  are  as  above,  but  with  douhle  cast- 
iron  roller  to  facilitate  turning  :— 

To  cut  10  inches  £3    o    o 

,,      11  3  10    o 

These  Machines  have  four  driving  wheels  and  an  e^tra 
pinion,  six  knives,  and  double  roller.  Can  be  used  with 
or  without  rollers  in  front  of  cutters  : — 

To  cut  13  inches  £4  10    o 

..      15      ii  5  10    o 

,,      18  6  10    o 


Warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


7  10    o 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


best  and  most 


AS    A    LAWN    CONSERVATORY.  FOR    PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (2T-0Z.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  light, 
thereby  doing  away  with  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.     Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,   12  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;   thus  proving  them  to  be  really 
portable.     They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 

Cash  Prices  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  ox  Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

Price. 

£*    5 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 


*5 

3    5. 


Ends  per  pair 

, ,         5.1.  od. 

5-r.  od. 
, .         7  c  od. 

7s.  od. 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


LAWN  CONSERVATORIES"  wTth  glass  sides  and  ends,  12 'ft.  by  4  ft.,  £7  5s.  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  ^8  15J.  ;  12  ft.  by  6  ft 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


Price. 

Ends  per  pah  extra. 

£*     6 

O 

8i.  6</. 

4     4 

O 

8s.  od. 

5  !° 

O 

10s.  6d. 

7     0 

O 

., 

12S,  v-t- 

,  £10. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  arc  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  ut  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  Afarc/i,   1873. 

The  Grnund  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  BOULTON  &  Co. 

MELON     OR     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

All  sizes  (glazed  with  21-01.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches ;  sides, 
ij  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz. 
Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  retu 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  whi 
iloyed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 


h  they  may  be 


employed 


Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  gi> me 
glass  is  firmly  lined  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.     They  arc  complete  and  ready  for  u> 
they  arc  received,  &c. 


The 

t.  morn  m 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

..     £z  17    6 
3    S    ? 


4  ft.  long  by  6  fl.  wide,   I  light 
8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights 


12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  lights 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights 

24  fl.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights 


4  '7 

6  7 

7  '7 
9    7 


ed  free  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit ;  every  care  being  tnken  in  packing,  breakages  arc  seldom  heard  ol. 
Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Advertisement!  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  4r,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.  London,  \V.C.  ...„ 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Uraduukv,  AcXEW,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  laid  County.— Saturday,  April  [0.  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  St  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom  : — ■ 

Three  Months    ..  55.  iz\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     us.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     . .     j£i  31.  iod. 
Post   Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to   William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. —The  GREAT  FLOWER 
SHOW  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY.  May  17.  Schedules  of 
Prizes  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
MANAGER,  Crystal  Palace. 

MANCHESTER   BOTANICAL  and   HORTICUL- 
TURAL society.— floral  and  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  TUESDAY,  the  29th  inst     The 
NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
this  Meeting. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


GRAND  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES,  to  be  held  at  HITCHIN.on  JULY  24,  u=der 
the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  r,  in  connection  with  the  Hertford- 
shire Agricultural  Horse  and  Poultry  Show.  Schedule  ol  Prizes, 
Division  A.  A.  open  to  all. 


London,  I  *\  TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.       I  -.-VL  consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
\L  EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
>:?f-  1  TON  and  SONS,  the  Queens  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


EVERGREEN    PRIVET,    and    strong    transplanted 
WHITETHORN;  a  large  quantity  on  offer  by 
WM.   MAULE    and   SON'S,  the    Nurseries.  Bristol. 


c 


To  the  Trade. 

ENTAUREA  CAXDIDISSIMA.—  Upwards  of  1000 

well  established  plants,  from  cuttings  struck  last  spring.     For 
ies,  Lancaster. 


price  apply  to 

H.  AND  R.   STIRZAKER,  Skerton  X 


Male  Aucuba  Plants. 

JOHN   STANDISH  and  CO.  have  a  large  quantity 
nificent  Plants  of  the  above,  with  from  6  to  30  trusses  of 
flower-buds  on  each,  ai  from  2s.  6d.  to  51.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  Ucrks. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

Hollyhocks.— To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 

LWOODTHORPE  offers  a  fine  lot  of  best  named 
•  HOLLYHOCKS,  by  the  dozen  or  100. 

Munro    Nursery,    Sible    Hedingham,   Essex, 


To  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks. 

JAMES    GARAWAY    and     CO.    offer    the    above, 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  too,  or  loco 
JAMES  GARAWAY  ASP  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

Choice  Geraniums,  &c. 

TAT"  POTTEN  solicits  Orders  for  the  above.     See  his 

T  r    .     Advertisement   in    Guntrmrs'  CknmicU  of  the  5th  inst. 

special  quotations  given  for  large  quantities. 

The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst. 

"VTEW  WHITE  GERANIUM,  WHITE  CLIPPER, 

t  \  splendid  habit  of  the  Scarlet  Clipper,  giving  large  trusses 

ah™-'  K°Sr    ^'aZ"  U's?  round  whi"  fl°»«s  ■»  ereat  profusion 
free  5?  each  '    cddmi:  or  <°'a"S-    Ljrge  autumn-struck  plants,  post 

JAMES  ELACKLEY,  Leyton,  Loudon,  E. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  lu  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  PosLigt  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


c 


HARLES  TURNER  is  prepared   to   supply  Terry's 

Set   of  Seven    fine   varieties   for   14s, 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slouch. 


W 


Verbena,  Lady  ot  Lome. 

THREE  FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATES. 
H.  STACEY   and    SON   are    now  sending  out 

strong  plants  ol   the  above,  at  21.  Orf.cach. 
The  Nurseries,  Dunmow,  Essex. 


Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 

W     KNIGHT    has  a  large  stock   of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  ioo,  or  1000,  on  application. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hail  sham,  Sussex. 


UUCHSIAS,    well-rooted    Cuttings,    in     12    first-rate 

-I-  varieties,  6s.  per  100,  501.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4s  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede      Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,   the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


/  1ARNATIONS    and    P1COTEES.  —  Choice    named 

Vy     sorts  and   strong  healthy  plants,  ten  pairs  for  ior.     Discount  to 
the  Trade. 

SAMUEL  HARTLEY,  Headingley  Nursery,  near  Leeds. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations     have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr,   WEIiH,  Calcm,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower.and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  ail 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers. LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


AZALEAS. — Twenty    specimens,    of    the    best    and 
newest  varieties,  well   set  with  bloom,  to  be  Sold,  a  Bargain, 
either  together  or  separately. 
Mr.  K.  H.  TAYLOR,  3,  Highbury  Place,  Bath. 


NEW  SCARLET  LOBELIA,  PRINCE  ARTHUR, 
the  finest  Lobelia  extant.  Large  scarlet  flowers,  with  dark 
foliage.  Strong  plants  ready  in  May,  iz5.  per  dozen  cash.  Price  to 
the  Trade  on  application. 

W.  WHITEHOUSE,  Nurseryman,  Harbornc,  Birmingham. 

Roses,  Roses,  Roses. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out  12  MARECHAL 
NIEL  ROSES,  in  rooted  cuttings,  free  by  post,  for  3s. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath.   Kent    S  F, 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  Londor. 

1  HARLES  TURNER'S    PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 


Cl 


ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  uf  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's    Quays,     Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VEKSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SII.BERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS     S.    WARE'S    A  PPEN  DI  X  to  his 
PERENNIAL  LIST  of  1871  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  free 

on  application. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,  N. 

New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873. 

GiEORGE       POULTON'S       Priced      Descriptive 
r     CATALOGUE   of  the   above   is   now  ready.     Sent   post   free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 
TAMES    HOLDER'S    unrivalled    COLLECTION    Is 

fJ  IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strorg 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — ioo  choke 
distinct  sorts,  50$.  ;  so  sorts,  301.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included. Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  ol  all  Winter-dowering 
Plants  lor  Table  Dccaration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  trom. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
15s  ,  181.,  and  211.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


A 


GR1CULTURAL,     GARDEN,    ar.d    FLOWER 
SEEDS — Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 


on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 
LFRED     LEGERTON,     Seed   Merchant, 

-*--»-  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 


A 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEE!  'S,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
— Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  io8,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester. 


DESCRIPTIVE    CATALUUUlL    ot    Selected 
ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON, 


1872. 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application 
The  Nurseries,  King'; 


Copies  can  now 
Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


tMCHARD    SMITH'S   LIST   of   the  NEW  ROSES 
\J    of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  I'crle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel, 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


New  Roses. 

H  BENNETT  was  awarded  First-class  Certificates 
•  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  2,  for  ROSES— 
H.I'.:  President  Thiers,  Lyonnaise,  Richard  Wallace — Tea:  Madame 
Jules  Margottin.  Strong  Plants,  in  pots,  for  immediate  Planting, 
3*.  each.         Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


Geraniums,  Geraniums,  Geraniums. 

PHILIP  LADDS  in  now  sending  out  50  varieties  of 
GERANIUMS,  in  Pots,  including  many  of  the   new  and   best 
sorts  of  1870  and  1871,  for  10s. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA,    fine    transplanted,    6    to 
12  inches,  jos.  per  1000. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


PINES. — To  be  Disposed  of,  for  want  of  room,  about 
3  dozen     Succession    Plants    (Queens).      No    reasonable    offer 
refused 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Vines. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS  have  still  a  large 
STOCK  of  well  ripened  CANES  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  above,  and  can  offer  them  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. — April  8. 

CHARLES  TURNERTcan  supply  first-class  Planting 
Canes  of  the  following  VINES,  at  31.  6d.  each  :— Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Morocco,  Black  Cluster,  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Gros 
Colman,  Mrs.  Pince,  Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling,  Alicante, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Champion  Muscat. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


FOR  SALE,  a  Bargain,  30  magnificent  PYRAMID 
ENGLISH  YEWS,  8  feet  by  6  feet  through,  feathered  to  the 
ground,  155.  each;  30  do.  AMERICAN  ARBOR-VIT.'E,  8  feet  by 
4%  feet,  fine  shape,  71.  6d.  each,  delivered  free  to  the  station  ;  all  fre- 
quently transplanted  and  in  splendid  condition. 

GEORGE  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of "  good"  FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  5s.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W 


WANTED,    three  plants  of  LUCULIA  GRATIS- 
SIMA,     State  size  and  price  for  cash. 
W.  WHITEHOUSE,  Nurseryman,  Harbornc,  Birmingham. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  liasingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851. 
lor  Wheat:  1862.  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Home-Grown  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE  of  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  grown  this  season,  from  the  finest  selected 
stocks.  Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Home-grown  Agricultural  Seeds. 

HAND   F.   SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
•   Trade   special   offers  of  MANGEL   WURZEL,    TURNIP, 
and  other  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  at  very  moderate  prices.     All 
of  1872  growth,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Special  LIST  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


1  \  ICKINSON'S      Home-grown      ITALIAN       RYE- 

J—'    GRASS  SEED  may  be  had  by  Agriculturists  at  441.  per  quarter, 
oroi.  per  bushel.        New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants. 

PARIS,  I  SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL 
1867.  I  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,    Seedsmen,  by   Special    Appointment,   to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

PAMPAS  GRASS.— A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 
two,  and   three  years   established,   in   pots.     Price   per  100  on 
application. SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 

/Sue U MBE R  " PLA N TS7"TeTegraph7  strong  ;  also 
V7  Double  PETUNIAS,  namely,  King  of  Crimsons,  new,  at  6rf 
each  ;  Princess  Louise,  double  white,  and  several  other  best  namc-o 
A.   WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


DRUMHEAD   COW    CABBAGE    PLANTS.— Extia 
fine  stock  and  plants  at  2s.  6J,  per  1000. 
F.   PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  2,  Cold  Street,  Northampton. 


DRUMHEAD  COW  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  from 
light  soil,  well  rooted,  extra  strong,  31.  per  1000,  carefully 
packed  to  prevent  damage,  and  delivered  to  the  Station.  Post  Office 
Orders  payable  GoJalming  post. 

S.  WELLAND,  Surrey  Gardens,  Godalming,  Surrey 


t^EED     POTATOS    for     SALE.  —  Myatfs     Prolific, 

O  Rivers'  Royal,  Old  Ashlear,  Norfolk  Champion,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  Hukes,  Early  Shaws,  Early  Goodrich,  Red  Bogs,  Dalma- 
hoys,  Regents,  Rocks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  SEED  POTATOS,  at 
very  moderate  prices      Apply  to 

JOSIAH  H.  HATH,  York  Street,  Borough  Market,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

ASPARAGUS. — A  large    quantity    of   3-yn-old    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 
JAMES  BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 


GIANT     ASPARAGUS     PLAN  1     , 
money  can  procure,  all  certain  to  grow,  2s.  Qd,  per  ico.     This 
delicious  Vegetable  docs  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  it.     Sec  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEED  LISP  for  1873. 

Extra  Strong  SEAK ALE,  ss.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD   SMITH,   Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

The  Finest  Broccoli  in  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  CertilicaCa 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardnun' ChntticU 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  i3,  1873, 

Price  11.  <jd.  per  packet,  posi  free.      'I  rade  price  on  application* 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 
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Double  Flowered  Pyrethrums,  Double  and  Single 

FLOWERED  DELPHINIUMS,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  PLANTS 
of  the  above  named  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Priced  and 
Descriptive  LISTS,  including  a  choice  selection  of  HARDY 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  AQUATICS,  ALPINE  and  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  &c,  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

Exotic  Nursery.  Tooting,  S.W. 


rpo  BE  SOLD,  AZALEA  AMCENA  SM1THIANA, 

-L  Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Floral  Committee,  April  16, 1873.  The  plant  is  10  inches  high  and  1  foot 
through, covered  with  bright  rosehose-in-hose  flowers,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  Amcena. 

Also  a  handsome  specimen  conservatory   plant   of  ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA,  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  through.     Price  on  application  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  Wilton   Road  Nursery,  Salisbury. 


New  Zealand  Ferns. 

FOR  SALE,  and  to  arrive  per  E.  P.  Bouverie  from 
Otago,  Two  Cases  of  NEW  ZEALAND  FERNS,  containing 
in  No.  1 — 12  Todea  superba,  24  Todea  hymenophylloides  ;  in  Case  2 — 
g  Todea  hymenophylloides,  6  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  8  Lomaria  dis- 
color, 8  Aspidium  aculeatum,  3  Davallia  novse-zealandi^e,  3  Asplenium 
flaccida,  6  Lomaria  fluviatibis,  3  Lomaria  lanceolata,  3  Lomaria 
Patersoni.  Applications  for  one  or  both  Cases,  with  price  tendered, 
to  be  addressed  to  A.  W.,  care  of  Messrs.  Hutchings  &  Romer, 
q,  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  The  above  will  be  sold  to  arrive  in  good 
condition  or  otherwise,  at  the  risk  of  the  Purchaser.  They  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  packed  by  an  eminent  Botanist  in  Dunedin, 
and  may  be  daily  expected  to  arrive. 


New  Plants. 

GEORGE  SMITH  has  much  pleasure  in  offering  his 
NEW  FUCHSIA,   DELIGHT,  knowing  it  to  be  the  finest  ol 
all  the  Single  White  Corolla  kinds. 

DELIGHT  (Gforge  Smith).— Corolla  most  pure  -white,  tube  and 
sepals  bright  crimson,  corolla  large  and  bell-shaped,  in  the  way 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  very  free  growth,  and  remarkably  free  blooming, 
giving  8  or  10  blooms  at  a  joint.  This  charming  variety  will  be  a 
grand  acquisition  to  all  collections  either  lor  exhibition  or  decora- 
tive purposes.  G.  S.  considers  this  will  prove  the  most  attractive 
Fuchsia  in  cultivation.  Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  th« 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  21,  1872.  Good  plants, 
71.  bd.  each.  Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  12 
are  ordered  15  will  be  forwarded. 
G.  S.  aJso  offers  the   following  splendid  Seedling  GERANIUMS, 

raised  by  Mr.  George.     They  are  all  of  great  merit,  and  will  be  found 

to  improve  the  most  choice  collections  ;  they  are  all  brilliant  in  colour, 

of  extra  size  and  form,  viz.  : — 

ARGUS.  —This  beautilul  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  is  remarkably 
pleasing,  of  strong  growth,  and  quite  new  in  colour,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  extract  of  the  Gardeners'  Wttkly  Magazine,  July  6, 
1873: — "Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey  Road,  exhibited  Pelargonium 
Argus,  a  charming  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  large  flowers,  of  a 
rich  salmon-rose  hue  and  produced  in  good  trusses  well  above  th« 
foliage.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly  awarded  it." 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  above  date,  in  report  of  the  same 
meeting,  says: — "Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Hornsey  Road,  for  a  new 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Argus,  cerise-rose,  produced  in 
fine  trusses."    Good  plants,  5s.  each. 

H.  M.  STANLEY. — The  trusses  of  flower  are  very  large,  on  a  stiff 
foot-stalk,  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  fine  puce,  very  rich,  most 
effective,  ot  free  growth,  and  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  flower 
garden.      This  variety   was   last  year    planted    out    in   the   trial 

f rounds  at  Chiswick,  and  there  was  no  disputing  but  that  H.  M. 
tanlev   and    Soleil    were  the   two   finest   new   flowers  on    trial. 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Strong 
plants,  5r.  each. 
Where  6  are  ordered  7  will  be  sent,  and  where  12  are  ordered  15 
will  be  forwarded. 

VANGUARD. — A   free-flowering    variety,   scarlet-crimson,  of  extra 
large  size,  the  petals   broad  and  stout,  of  fine  form;  a  valuable 
addition.     51. 
CONGRESS  —Rich  rosy  scarlet,  of  large  size,  great  substance,  and 

free,  of  good  habit,  with  heavy  zone  ;  extra  fine,    5*. 
MAJESTIC. — Vermilion-scarlet,   white   eye,   of   large   size,  brilliant 
flowers,    stout,    of    fine    form,    and  in    every    way    a   first-class 
variety.     51. 
The  above  Novelties,  in  good  Plants,  to  be  sent  out  the  first  week 
in  May.  Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Post  Office   Orders   (payable  at    Hornsey  Road)  to  accompany  all 
orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  London,  N. 


Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding*  and  Other  Plants, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD     and     INGRAM     beg    to     offer    PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-inch  pots,  501.  per  ioo,  8s.  per  dozen 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  s-inch  pots,  good  named   sorts 
501.  per  100,  8s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven,  3s.  per  dozen.   |  Louisa  Smith,  3s.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Kassctt  (Woods),  2s.  bd.  each  |  Mrs.  Dix,  4s,  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  Pollock,  20s.  per  100,  2s.  bd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  3s.  bd.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Sir  Robert  Napier,  25s.  per  100,  +s.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresque,  20s.  per  100,  2s.  6d.  to  31.  per  dozen. 
Star  of  India,  4s.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 

Lass  o'  Gowrie,  241.  per  dozen. 


Mrs.  John  Clutton,  9s.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morrises,  per  dozen. 
Picturata,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  4s.  per  dozen 


Caroline  Longfield,  31.  per  dozen. 

Charming  Bride,  o*.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  3s.  per  doz. 

Excellent,  bs.  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unita,  20s.  per  100, 3s,  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Queen  of  May,  201.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  201,  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Bijou,  20J.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen.      I  Mrs.  Vidler,  31.  per  dozen. 
Jane,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen.  |  Shottcsham  Pet,  20s.  per  100.  -is.  per 

Silver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  6s,  per  dozen,  [dozen. 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen. 

International,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Golden  Christine,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  31.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  3*.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE   ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  31.  per  dozen. 
Bayard  (Pearson),  3$.  per  dozen. 

Clipper,  3s.  per  dozen.  I  Leonidas,  41,  per  dozen. 

Dr.  Lmdlcy,  3s.  per  dozen.  Lord  Derby,  3s,  per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisley,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Vesuvius,  31,  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  is.  bd.  to  4*.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  &c. 
Centaurca  candidissima,  41.  per  dozen,  35s.  per  too. 
Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  si.  6d.  per  doz.,  lbs.  per  100 
Pentstemons,  named  sorts,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s,  per  100. 
Chamaepuce  Cassabona,  4s,  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  141.  per  100. 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  line  new  double,  41.  per  dozen 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  i6s,  per  100 
A  loysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,   Boulc   dc   Niege,   and    Purple    King,   in 

aj^-inch  pots,  141.  per  100. 
Sempcrvivum  calilurnicum,  10s.  to  ibs.  per  100. 
Belhs  aucubicfolia,  131,  per  100. 
Bellis,  other  fine  double  varieties,  10s.  per  100. 
Delphinium  formosum,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  45.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  12s.  per  100. 
Lilium  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  1*.  bd.  to  3*.  6d,  each, 
Hollyhocks,  fine  show  varieties,  12s,  per  dozen,  75*.  per  100. 
PALMS. 

Chamaerops  excelsa,  in  s-inch  pots,  15*.  per  dozen. 

,,  macrocarpa,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbomca,  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 

Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 

Phuenix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  15*.  per  dozen. 

Seaforthia  cleans,  in  =; -tin.  h  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


E.  G,  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

NEW   PLANTS, 

WHICH    WILL    BE    SENT    OUT 
NEXT   MONTH. 

For  Descriptive  Notices  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
March  15,  22,  29,  and  April  5,  12,  and  19. 

The  GENERAL  PLANT  CATALOGUE  with  Priced 
Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Stove  and  Conservatory  Plants, 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Bedding,  and  Revised 
Lists  of  the  best  Soft-wooded  Plants,  free  on  application 
by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 

Beautifully  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  following 
Six  New  and  First-class  Bedding  Plants,  will  be  published 
and  forwarded  free  with  the  Catalogue  early  in  May,  on 
receipt  of  12  penny  stamps. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA  SPECTA- 

BILE.—Co\our  of  AMCENA,  with  the  growth  of  MAGNIFICA. 

AL  TERNANTHERA  PARONYCHIOI- 

DES  MAJOR.  —  The  most  brilliant  of  the  orange  coloured, 
surpassing  AMABILIS,  MAGNIFICA,  and  LATIFOLIA, 

LOBELIA,  MAZARINE  GEM.— The  finest 

blue  and  best  habited  of  any  Lobelia  hitherto  sent  out. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE    THYME.— Best  of  all 

the  Thyme  yet  used  for  bedding. 

CINERARIA        CERA  TOPHYLLA.— -First- 

class  Certificate.  Best  white-leaved  variety,  neatest  habit,  most 
elegantly  cut  leaves  of  any  hitherto  sent  out. 

SEDUM  ACRE  ELEGANS.— The  neatest  of 

this  family  for  geometrical  designs  in  bedding. 

The  above  Illustrations  being  limited,  an  early  application  is 
requisite.  After  May  4,  the  price  of  the  Illustrations,  if  any  are 
left  on  hand,  will  be  is.  bd. 

ADIANTUM    HENDERSON!  —  A    highly 

ornamental  Stove  Fern,  rising  from  12  to  16  inches  in  height,  with 
elegant  well  expanded  doubly  winged  leaf-fronds,  8  1  r  0  inches  in 
width,  borne  on  rich  dark  ebony  coloured  stipes  or  feu.  t stalks.  Its 
style  of  growth,  distinct  from  all  other  Adiantums,  is  resupinate  or 
half-drooping,  thus  imparting  a  very  graceful  outline  to  ihe  entire 
plant.  Another  most  attractive  feature  consists  in  the  remark- 
ably rich  bronze-crimson  colour  of  the  young  leaf-fronds,  which 
retain  their  picturesque  effect  for  a  considerable  time,  and  as  they 
successively  rise  present  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  single  or  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  canopy  of  mature  leaf  growth — 
the  plant  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  elegant  drooping  Pteris 
serrulata  and  coloured  leaves  of  Pteris  tricolor.  The  entire  stock 
of  the  above  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Linden  of  Brussels,     2U.  each. 


The     Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,    LONDON,    N.W. 

J.  LINDEN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    OF 

NEW    and    RARE    PLANTS, 

Just  published,  may  be  had  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

New  Introductions. 

J.  Linden  begs  to  announce  that  the  following  new 
and  fine  Plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  on  and  after 
May  15  next  : — 

ANTHURIUM  CRYSTALLINUM  ids. 

CURMERIA  PICTURATA .oi. 

MARANTA  HIEROGLYPHICA 40s. 

PHYLLOT7ENIUM  LINDENI      ..         ..         ..         ..     40s. 

These  four  noble  species  belong  to  the  six  plants  which  obtained 
the  First  Prize  at  the  late  Great  International  Show  at  Ghent. 

New  Plants  now  ready. 

ACER  PALMATUM  CRISPUM 40J. 

ALLOPLECTUS   ZAMORENSIS uj. 

CALADIUM  ETOILE   D'ARGENT         20*. 

HENRI   DOUCET 20,. 

CYATHEA  FUNEBRIS  70s. 

CYRTODEIRA  I-ULGIDA us. 

DIEFFENBACHIA  LATIMACULATA 20J. 

DRACAENA  GLORIOSA        40J. 

PANDANUS  TENUIFOLIUS        20s. 

PITCAIRNIA  CORALLINA  20s. 

TILLANDS1A   TESSELLATA         ..         ..  20s.  to  40s. 

YUCCA  BACCATA        20s.  to  40J. 

ZAMI A  ROEZLII,  seedling  plants 20J. 

Descriptions  and  figures  arc  to  be  seen  in  J.  Linden's  New 
Catalogue,  just  published. 

New  Orchids. 

BATEMANIA  LALINDEI, 
CATTLEYA  AUREA. 

„  ELDORADO. 

„  01GAS, 

SPECIOSISSIMA. 
,.  WAGNERI. 

COLAX  IUG0SUS. 
CYPRIPF.DIUM   ROEZLII. 
EPIDENDKUM  IMPERATOR. 

,,  FREDERICI-GUILLIELMI. 

MASDEVALLIA  BENEDICTI. 
„  CHIM.'ERA. 

„  LINDENI 

„  TROCI1II.US. 

ODONTUGLOSSUM  ANDERSONI. 

„  ANGUSTATUM. 

,,  LINDENI. 

„  MIMATUM. 

,,  SPATIIACEUM. 

,,  WALI.ISI. 

ONCIDIUM  rHAL.-F.NOPSIS. 
„  SCULPTUM. 

,,  ZEBRINUM. 

PESCATORF.A  ANTIOOUENSIS. 
PILUMNA  NUBILIS. 

Palms. 

ARECA  BAUERI  LUTESCENS.  RUBRA,  SAPIDA,  VF.R- 
'II  >l  I  l-.l.TI;  CALAMUS,  CEROXYLON,  COCOS  INSICNIS, 
WEDDELLIANA,  and'  others;  KENTIA  BALMOREANA, 
FORSTERIANA.  LATANIA,  MAKTINE/.IA,  THRINAX 
ELEGANS,  WELFIA  REGIA,  &c,  by  dozen  and  by  hundred,  U 
the  lowest  prices. 

J.    LINDEN'S 

ESTARUSHMENTS  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS, 
BRUSSELS  and  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


NEW    SEEDS,  «**?> 

FROM  CHOICE  STRAINS.         \S3/tg 

MR.   WILLIAM    BULL'S*"' 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  following  cannot  be  excelled. 

Per  packet. — t,  d. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  new  Crimson  Primrose. .    if.  (id.  and  2    6 
„            SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA    and  RUBRA, 

if.  bd.  and  2    6 

„           ALBA  and  RUBRA,  Fern-leaved 26 

1,                 ,,                     !•            double  flowered,    31.  bd.  and  5    o 

„            FLORENCE            a    6 

„            LILAC1NA  ALBA  MARG1NATA 2    6 

,,                       ,,            PUNCTATISSIMA 26 

AMAKANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

AURICULA,  from  choice  varieties 26 

BALSAM,  Double,  in  8  splendid  varieties 26 

,,            choice  mixed 10 

BE(  '• I  >NIA,  splendid  varieties,  mixed  ..         ..         26 

CALCttjL ARIA,  a  superb  strain        is.  bd.  and  2    6 

CINKRARIA,  very  choice          if.  bd.  and  2    6 

CYCLAMEN,  extra  choice,  mixed is.  bd.  and  2    6 

FUCHSIAS,  from  finest  varieties,  hybridised        26 

GLOXINIA,  from  a  splendid  collection        26 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  com  pact  a  ..        ..        .,        ..        ..10 

PANSY,   Fancy,  from  finest  show  flowers      ..         ..    if.  bd.  and  2    6 

PICOTEE.  from  a  prize  strain is.  bd.  and  2    6 

POLYANTHUS,  from  a  fine  collection         ..         ..    if.  bd.  and  a    6 
PETUNIA,  single,  from  my  own  choice  collection            . .         ..16 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI is.  bi.  and  a    6 

WALLFLOWER,  choice  double  varieties,  mixed 10 

ASTERS,  STOCKS,   CELOSIAS,  ZINNIAS,   &c,  all  of  the 
choicest  quality. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR   NEW   AND    RARE   PLANTS 
KING'S    ROAD,   CHELSEA,  S.W. 

NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 


The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W,, 

Can  highly  recommend  the  following ; — 

Per  packet— f  d 
AURICULA,  finest  mixed,  from  a  choice  collection  ..  ..10 
BALSAM,   in   10  splendid    double   varieties,    from    the   finest 

English  collection 26 

,,    the  same  mixed  if.  and     1     6 

CYCLAMEN,   finest   mixed,   now   in   bloom  at   the   Nursery, 

if.,  if.  bd.,  &    2    6 
DELPHINIUM  nudicaule,  fine  scarlet  Delphinium        ..         ..10 

GLOXINIA,  finest,  drooping  flowers  . .         ..         10 

„     finest,  erect       ..         10 

,,     finest,  horozontalis.  new,  extra 16 

LOBELIA  pumila  grandiftora,  carefully  saved  by  ourselves      . .     10 

LATHYRUSodoratus,  Fairy  Queen 10 

,,     odoratus,  Marquis  of  Lome  10 

MARIGOLD,  new  Roman  variety,  orange-yellow  ..         ..10 

MIGNONETTE  odorata  gigantea  pyramidalis 06 

,,    odorata  multiflora  compacta ..06 

PRIMULA  sinensis  fimbriata  punctata  eleganlissima     ..         ..36 
„    sinensis  fimbriata  erecta  superba  alba  violascens     . .         ..36 

,,     sinensis  fimbriata  lilacina  alba  marginata       36 

,,     sinensis  Kermcsina  plena    ..         ..         3    6 

,,     sinensis  alba  plena       .         36 

PETUNIA,  finest  single,  mixed  to 

,,     finest  double,  mixed 16 

SCHIZANTHUSoculatus  pyramidalis        10 

ZINNIA  elegans  flore-pleno  alba  06 

IMPORTED  SEEDS,  THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  STRAINS. 

ASTER,  dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered     .,         ..  12  vars.  3    0 

„    dwarf,  Chrysanthemum-flowered  ..         ..  8     ,,  20 

,,     Globe  flowered  12     ,,  26 

,,     Globe  flowered  .,  b     „  16 

,,     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 12     ,,  30 

,,     Improved  Rose,  large  flowered 8     „  20 

,,     Pyramidal  Bouquet u     H  a    6 

,,      Pyramidal  Bouquet 6     ,,  I    6 

,,    Quilled  German        18  ,,  36 

,,    Quilled  German          ia  ,,  96 

,,    Quilled  German          ..         6  ,,  1    6 

,,  Truflaut's  Picony-flowcred  Perfection  ,,         ..  18  ,,  40 

,,  Truflaut's  Pa:uny-flowered  Perfection  ..         ..  12  ,,  30 

,,  Truflaut's  P<eony-flowered  Perfection  ..        ..  8  „  20 

,,     Victoria,  large  flowered 13  „  36 

,,     Victoria,  large  flowered 6  ,,  so 

STOCK,  dwarf  tierman  Ten-week 19  „  a    6 

„  dwarf  German  Tcn-wcek               ..         ..         ..  8  ,,  in 

„  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved . .        ..  10  ,,  30 

,,  German  Ten-week,  Wallflower-leaved  . .         . .  b  „  20 

,,  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              ..         ..  13  .,  36 

,,  large-flowered,  dwarf  Ten-week              . .         . .  8  ,,  36 

,,    earliest  autumnal  flowering           8  ,,  a    o 

,,    Tree,  Giant  Cape,  winter 4  „  a    o 

CATALOGUES  of  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Scedi,  gnflj 
and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 
Roundhay  Park.— Borough  of  Leeds. 

To  ARCHITECTS  and  LANDSCAPE  liARDENERS. 

ROUNDHAY    PARK   ESTATE.— The  Corporation 
of  Leeds  are  desirous  of  obtaining  PLANS  and  DBSII 
LAYING-OUT  part  of  the   above    BlUU   (situate   three   mites   from 
Leeds),  for  the  purpose  of  a   PUBLIC  PARK,  and  the  remainder  as 
SITES  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

The  Estate  consists  of  764  Acres,  38  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  About  330  Acres  are  already  laid  out  as  a  Park,  which  the 
Corporation  desires  to  have  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  Publli  1  u 
by  laying  Out  additional  Roads  and  Paths,  and  widening  any  existing 
Roads  and  Paths,  and  byprocing  In  the  Park  suitable  Buildings  fof 
Refreshment*  and  for  Refuge  and  Real  for  Visitors,  &c,  and  to  add 
about  100  Acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  Public  Paik. 

I  I,,-  1  ,,|-|n ir.it inn  will  ]i.iv  .1  I'ii- mi  11 111  "I  an.  1  guineas  I'oi  ihe  Plans 
and  Drawings  to  which  they  award  the  First  Prize;  100  guineas  for 
the  Second  Prize:  and  50  guineas  lor  the  Third  Prize 

A    I '  1 1  ■  1 1   i>l  the   t  In ■  "I   '  uin|irtitii.in  can   ho  obtained  at  my 

1  MI11  e  without  charge  ;  and  a  Contour  Plan  of  the  Estate  can  also  be 
obtained  then  upon  payment  of  two  guineas,  which  will  be  returned 
to  bona  fidt  Competitors. 

CAPEL  ACURWOOD,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Leeds,  March  31,  1873. 


April  26,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle  and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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Frederick  Perkins' 
leamington      broccoli. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  16,  1873. 
Seed,   Is.  6d.   per  Packet,    post  free. 

Usual  Trade  Discount. 


FREDERICK    PERKINS, 

NURSERYMAN,       REGENT       STREET,       LEAMINGTON. 


new  "cheshunt  raised"  seedling  roses. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  "old"  nurseries,  cheshunt, 

Feel  much  pleasure  in  having  to  announce  as  ready  for  distribution  at  the  end  of  May, 
the  following  New  Seedling  Roses  raised  by  them  at  Cheshunt : — 

H.P.   REYNOLDS    HOLE    (Paul  &  Son).— A  large  globular  flower, 

of  fine  shape,  colour  entirely  distinct  from  any  known  kind,  deep  maroon  flushed  over  with  vivid  scarlet  ;  plant 
of  free  hardy  habit.  This  variety  has  received  First-class  Certificates  at  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  at  the 
Hereford,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Gardener,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  about  Roses"  thus  speaks  of  it  ; — 
"  I  hope  a  similar  popularity  will  be  extended  to  the  last  new  English  Rose  upon  my  list.  I  mean  to  Reynolds 
Hole — so  named  by  the  raiser  in  recognition  of  our  long  and  hearty  friendship— a  seedling  raised  from  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  a  Rose  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  complexion." 

TEA  or  HYBRID  TEA  CHESHUNT   HYBRID  (Paul  &  Son).- 

A  seedling  from  Tea  Mad.  de  Lartos,  evidently  crossed  by  a  Perpetual.  Colour  cherry-carmine,  large,  full, 
finely  shaped  flower  in  ail  ways  ;  one  of  the  best  new  Roses  of  late  years,  promising,  like  La  France,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race.  The  plant  is  so  vigorous  as  to  promise  to  make  a  distinct  climbing  red  Tea  Rose. 
It  has  been  freely  shown  this  spring,  and  has  elicited  most  decided  marks  of  approbation  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character.  Mr.  Hole,  in  the  same  article,  says  of  it  : — "  It  seems  to  belong  at  first  sight  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  family,  but  on  examination  it  has  all  the  characteristics,  in  wood,  leaf,  and  flower,  of  the  Tea-scented 
China  Rose.  The  flower  and  the  foliage  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  growth  is  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  Blairii 
No.  2,  than  which  we  have  no  more  exuberant  Rose." 

"  R.  P.  P."  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  says  of  it  : — "  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  English  Rose  ever  raised  in 
England,  not  excepting  even  Devoniensis." 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Garden,  and  other  Journals,  all  speak  most  highly  of  the  variety  as  exhibited. 
First-class  Certificates  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Paul  &*  Sou  have  to  add  that,  after  two  years'  thorough  trial,  they  can  sincerely 
recommend  both  varieties  as  good  distinct  new  Roses. 


Strong  Plants,   ready   June  1,   10s.  6d.   each. ;     20s.   for   the   two   varieties. 
Special  Prices  quoted  to  the  Trade, 


SEED        POTATOS 


H.  &  F.  Sharpe 


ARE   STILL  OFFERING 


THE    FOLLOWING   VARIETIES    OF   SEED    POTATOS, 

Which  have  withstood  the  disease  better  than  any  other  sorts,  viz. : — 


RIVERS'  ROYAL  ASHLEAF  KIDNEY, 
AMERICAN  EARLY  ROSE, 
EARLY  SHAW, 
FLUKE  KIDNEY, 
PATERSONS  VICTORIA, 


MYATT'S  PROLIFIC  KIDNEY, 
WALKER'S  IMPROVED  REGENT, 
RED-SKINNED  FLOURBALL, 
YORKSHIRE  REGENT, 
RED  BOG  REGENT. 


The  above  are  free  from  disease  and  of  fine  quality. 
The    Prices    are    moderate    and    may    be    had    on    application. 

SEED    GROWING    ESTABLISHMENT,    WISBECH,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


MANGEL       WUBZEL       SEED. 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe 

ARE    PREPARED    TO    MAKE    SPECIAL    OFFERS    TO    THE    TRADE    OF 

THE  FOLLOWING  SORTS  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEEDS, 


Grown    last    season    from    the    finest    selected    stocks,    viz. 

ELVETHAM  LONG   RED, 
MAMMOTH    LONG    RED, 
NORFOLK  RED  GLOBE, 
YELLOW    INTERMEDIATE, 
IMPROVED    LONG     YELLOW. 


SHARPES    SELECTED    SMALL- 
TOPPED    YELLOW    GLOBE, 

BERKSHIRE    PRIZE    YELLOW 
GLOBE, 

N0RMANT0N    YELLOW    GLOBE, 


The  Prices  are  very  moderate,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
SEED      GROWING      ESTABLISHMENT,     WISBECH. 


Superb  Double  Hollyhocks. 

WILLIAM  CHATER  has  a  splendid  lot  of 
BLOOMED  SEEDLINGS,  with  colours  named,  in  fine 
healthy  roots,  equal  to  llic  olilcr  named  Flowers,  at  40J.  to  sor.  per 
100  Also  UNM.OOMKri  SKEDLINGS,  from  all  the  leading  sorts, 
that  will  throw  fine  spikes  this  year,  aor.  to  30s.  per  too;  selected 
Seeds  from  finest  named  varieties,  in  collections, 


.  to  10s.  ;  mixed 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certiticate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  10s  t>d.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
To  be  sent  out  on  May  r  next. 

The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Perpacket—  t.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites..  5  o 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d. ,  2J,  td . ,  31.  6d. ,  and    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..36 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

15.  6d,,  as.  td.,  3s.  Qd.t  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

1  j.  bd.,  as.  6d,,  js.  td,,  and    5    o 
Wiggins' prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN..  is.  6d.,  as.  6d .,  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARAMHUS  SAL1CIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.] 

CELOSIA  CR1STATA  VARIEGATA,  new  16 

DELPHINIUM   IMPERIALS  fl. -pi.,  new 10 

LOBELIA.  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

NEMOPHILA  ATOMAKIA  UC  ULATA  ATRO  CCERULEA 

new     1    o 
POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain  ..         ..  is.  and     1     6 

TR1MULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving     ..         ..    u.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STUCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STUCK.,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 2-6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White       is.  6i.  and    2    6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magmiheent,  new         ..         ..    21.  €>d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER.  Saunders' line  dark  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  fl. -pi  ,  bright  orange-yellow        ..         ..10 
Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,   Balsams,  Larkspurs,   Portulacas, 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI— Choice  named  varieties,  61.,  Qs. ,  and  121.,  per  dozen. 

„  BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs.  10s   6d.  per  100. 

„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  161.  per  100. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,   N. 


A  New  Yellow-fleshed  Mangel 


Invaluable  for  Feeding  Purposes. 

SUTTONS'      NEW     GOLDEN      TANKARD 
YELLOW-FLESHED    MANGEL,   to  which   was   awarded 
THE  HIGHLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

i3|  isjtj  ^'cuLAtto  socif"1-  ^=rll 

<  '87J.  sr~ 

As  the  best  new  or  improved  Root  of  1872. 
This  Mangel  was  sent  out  by  us  last  year  in  packages  bearing  our 
registered  1  rade  Mark,  as  above,  and  protected  under  the  "  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act."  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  have  the  true  variety  to 
see  that  this  mark  accompanies  the  seed.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the 
deep  yellow  colour  of  the  flesh,  whereas  other  varieties  invariably  cut 
white  inside,  whatever  the  outer  colour  maybe.  After  careful  com- 
parative analysis  by  Professor  Voelcker,  wc  find  the  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  and  flesh-forming  substances  are  much  larger  in 
this  than  in  other  Mangels.  Price  11.  gd.  per  lb.  Early  orders  are 
necessary  to  secure  a  supply. 

OTHER  VARIETIES.  Per  lb.     Per  cwL 

Suttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel  (Improved)  ..     gd.  75*. 

Suttons' Berks  Prize  Yellow  Globe  do gd.  75*. 

Suttons'  Yellow  Intermediate  do.  gd.  75*. 

Suttons' Red  Intermediate  do $d.  7°*- 

Suttons' Giant  Long  Yellow  do gd.  75*. 

Suttons'  Selected  Yellow  Globe  do 8rf.  701. 

Suttons'  Selected  Orange  Globe  do Sd.  70*. 

Stratton's  Red  Globe  do &*■  7°*. 

Ordinary  Long  Red         ) 

„        Yellow  Globe  J-    do 6d.  *«. 

,,         Long  Yellow   J  ...  -,     .      t 

Suttons'  Champion  Swede,  the  best  Swede  in  culti-  I  er  bush. 

ForjKtber  particulars  of  SUTTON*  CHOICE  HuME-Gk  AvN 
SEEDS  see  SUTTONS'  PRrCE  CURRENT  for  April,  1873,  wuch 
is  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  appli. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 
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Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20s.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60s.  per  100. 

VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  121.  per  100. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  18s.  per  100. 

The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwinia 
Fitzpatrick,  21  td.  ;  Florence,  4J.  td.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  6d.  ;  Pre- 
eminent, 6s.  ;  Sophia  Imrmresque,  2s.  td.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longheld.  ss.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Prince  Silvcrwings,  ss.  td.  Gold  and  Bronze  :  Black  Prince,  2s  6d  ; 
Dragon,  31.  6d.  ;  Goldlinder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St.  John's 
Wood  Star,  4*.  td.  ;  The  Moor,  5s.  ;  Waltham  Bronze,  7s.  6d,  Baskets 
and  packing  td.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application, 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


MRS.  GOODFORD,  a  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
raised  at  the  Priory,  near  Stroud,  is  a  real  Novelty,  being 
decidedly  two-coloured.  Trusses  larger  than  Le  Grand,  pips  equal  to 
Clipper,  lower  petals  rosy-purple,  upper  petals  scarlet,  and  a  distinct 
white  eye.  Its  bedding  qualities  were  proved  during  the  past  two 
unfavourable  seasons,  during  which  it  was  magnificent  when  others 
were  spoilt.  The  immense  trusses,  which  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  foot-stalks,  never  show  bad  centres,  but  are  main- 
tained in  perfection  many  weeks.  Amongst  the  numerous  varieties 
with  whicn  it  has  been  tried  it  stands  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar 
glow  given  by  its  two  colours,  by  its  freedom  of  flowering,  and  by  iti 
capability  of  standing  bad  weather.  Price  2s.  each,  20s.  per  dozen, 
usual  Trade  terms,  A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents 
indispensable. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  JUN.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen — Florence,  41.;  Louisa  Smith,  3s.;  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s.;  Mrs.  Turner,  3s.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  91.;  Mrs.  Headley,  os.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  15s  ;  Peter  Grieve,  18s.;  Sophia  Cusack,  31.; 
Charming  Bride,  3s.;  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  3s.;  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
31.;  Italian  Beauty,  3s  ;  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  18s.;  Mabel  Morris,  3s.;  Miss 
Eurdett  Coutts,  os.  per  dozen  ;  Prince  Silverwings,  31.;  Princess 
Beatrice,  3s.;  May  Queen,  3s.;  Princess  Alexandra,  3s;  Beauty  of 
Calderdale,  3s.  ;  Criterion,  3s.:  Prima  Donna,  3s  ;  Black  Douglas,  0?.  ; 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  gs.  ;  Keine  Victoria,  9s.  A  LIST  of  other  varieties 
on  application 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE,    the     Greenway     Nursery,     Uxbrid^e, 
Middlesex. 


TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  very  Cheap.  —  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  Echeverias,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie^atum, 
&c.  The  above  all  in  single  pots,  strong  plants.  Special  prices  given 
per  100  or  1000. 
Double  PETUNIA,  King  of  Crimsons,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
JEAN  SISLEY,  from  single  pots,  £5  per  1000, 

Strong   autumn-struck   ZONALS,    from  stores,  £3  per   iooo,  good 
Sorts.  Package  free.    An  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 

WM.  POTTfcN,  the  Nursery,  Sissin^hurst,  Siaplehurst,  Kent. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
thin  itself" 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 

PRIMULA    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 
flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     3s.  td.  each  ; 
36*.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  td.  each  ;  30s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACIN A._Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards  to  a   beautiful    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion   of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white.     3s.   td.    each  ; 

PRLmI/lA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.-Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

lilac -rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  td.  each  ; 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA— Flowers  ol  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.    3s.  td.  each  ; 

361.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks :—"  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  halfTiigh,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  trie 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  td.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


JACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.  Noted 
for  their  vigorous  growth  and  free  successional  flowering. 
Distributed  in  May,  1872. 

C.  THOMAS  MOORE.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  very  large,  ol  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 

C.MRS.  JAMES  BATEMAN.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Flowers  large,  mostly  six  sepals  of  a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  off  to  a  pale  lavender,  stamens  conspicuous. 

C.  VITICELLA  RUBRA  GRANDIFLORA.— First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  medium,  from  four  to  six 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 

C.  ALEXANDRA.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals. 

C.  VELUTINA  PUKPUREA.-First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  a 
very  rich  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish. 
Strong  Plants,  ol  last  year,  7s,  td.  each  ;  the  set  of  five  varieties  for 

30s.,  in  pots. 

The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration, as 

a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 

rootery,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can   be  supplied  in  pots,  strong 

and  vigfirous,  from  a  stuck  of  upwards  of  40,000  plants  of  select  Home 

and  Continental  varieties,  at  181. ,  241. ,  to  42s.  per  dozen. 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Seventeen  Plates,  price  ios.  6d., 

THE  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER  ; 
being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  adapted  in  modern  gardening.  By  Thomas  Mooki:,  F.L.S.,  and 
George  Jackman,  I'.R.II.S. 

"  This  work  is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one."—  'Journal 
of  Horticulture. 

"  This  is  a  good  book.  A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work." — The  Garden. 

"  An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers." 
— Florist  and  Fomologist. 

"We  do  not  think  we  say  too  much  by  asserting  that  two  persons 

better  Qualified  for  the  olfice  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  of 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist."— Gardeners'  Chron  ic it. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Wuking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES.  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


GLADIOLI.— Plant  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  you  will  av»Id  disease  and  death  among  your  plants.  Trench 
the  ground  deeply,  and  intermix  liberally  with  the  soil  rotten  manure  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  plant  the  roots  4  to  6  inches  deep. 

BARR    &    SUGDEN, 

12,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,   W.C. 

Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  Gladioli  in  cultivation,  arranged  for  the  convenience 

of  purchasers,  in  colours,  thus ; — 

Division       I. — The  Crimson,  Crimson-Scarlet,  Cerise,  Carmine,  and  the  darker  shades  of  Red. 

Division     II. — The  Rose-Salmon,  Rose-Vermilion,  and  lighter  shades  of  Red. 

Division  II  I.— The  Rose,  Salmon-Shaded,  and  other  delicate  shades  of  Red. 

Division    IV.— The  Purple,  Puce,  Carmine,  Lilac,  Purple  Mottled,  and  Ruby  Roses. 

Division      V  —The  Whites. 

Division  VI.— The  Yellows.    And  sold  thus  :— 

500  in  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £5    5    o   I    50  in  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £0  14    0 

250  in  25  ,,  ,,  ,,  2  15    o   I    25  in  25  ,,  ,,  ,,  076 

100  in  25  „  ,,  ,,  1     5    o    I     13  in  12  ,,  ,,  ,,  046 

100  in  100  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli         631.  to  £10  10    o    I     12  in  12  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        51.  td.  to  £1  10    o 

50  in    50        ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  25$.  to      550         Fine  mixed 12s.  Gi.  per  100 ;    as.  per  do*. 

25  'n    25        ,,  „  „  ,,  10s.  td.  to      no    o    I     Splendid  mined 2(5.  per  100;    31.  per  doz, 

Mixed  Gladioli  from  the  Colours  specified  as  under  :— 

Tine    mixed    scarlets,    crimsons,    &c,     from      Per  100.         Per  dor.    I     Fine   mixed    roses,  &c,   from  Divisions  II.      Per  100.         Tcr  dtiz. 

Division  1 21s.      ..         31.  and  III.  21*.      ..         3>. 

Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 30$.      ..      41.  6d.      |     Splendid  mixed 301.       ..      4s.  6J. 

Fine  mixed  whites,  purples,  and  mottles,  &c,  I     Fine  mixed  from  the  three  foregoing  ..  21s.      ..         31. 

from  Divisions  IV.  and  V.           ..         ..           21$.       ..         31.               Splendid     mixed     from      the     three     fore- 
Splendid  mixed,  do,  do. 301.      ..      4s.  td.      \  going 301.      ..      4s.  td. 

For  Names  and  Prices  of  varieties,  see  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

LILIUM  (Lilies). — All  the  best  varieties  are  cultivated  by  B.  &S.,  and  may  be  had  in  growth  throughout  the 
season,  including  the  most  recent  introductions  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Japan,  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

VERY  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  Improving  Old  Lawns  and  Croquet  Grounds,  is.  per  lb.,  20s.  per  bush. 

EXTRA  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  forming  New  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c,  and  also  for  improving 
old  ones,  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

THE  WEED  DESTROYING  Watson's  LAWN  SAND.— To  Destroy  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and  other 
Tap-rooted  Weeds  on  Lawns,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  Grass.  This  article  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  18,  page  76,  a  very  complimentary  article  is  given  in  its 
favour.     Sold  in  Canisters,  2s.  6d.,  51.  6d.,  and  10^.  6d.  ;  and  in  Casks,  \  cwt.  21s.,  1  cwt.  40J. 


BARR  AND  SUGDEN,   12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 

The  following  first-class  Novelties,  so  much 
admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  sent  out  by 

MESSRS.  W.  &  J.  BROWN, 

FLORISTS,   STAMFORD, 
In  strong  plants,  the  first  week  in  May. 

JEWEL, 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.      iay.  6d. 

AURORA,    7s. 

AND 

E.  J.  LOWE,    7s. 

The  set  of  three  varieties,   £i   is. 


A 


Backhouse  &  Son 
Barrett,  J. 
Bates,  Jos. 
Boucharlat,  Aine 
Bull,  Wm. 

Cannell,  II 

Carter  &  Co 

<  i.iiiRAN  &  Son    .. 
Pownie,  Laird  &  Laing 
Fisher.  Holmes  &  Co.  .. 

Fox,  John   

ERASER,  John 
GKOOMBRIDGE,   Amos 

1  [AYES,  Messrs 

Henderson  &  Son         ., 
Holmes,  Edward  .. 
Jackson,  W.,  &  Co. 


York. 

Bury. 

Oxford. 

Lyons. 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

Woolwich. 

High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Altrincham. 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Handsworlh. 

Banbury. 

Lea  Bridge,  E. 

l'lyiiiouth. 

Edmonton,  N.E. 

SI.  John's  Wood,  N.V7. 

I    I.  iitirM. 

Bcdale. 


Tlicy  can  also  be  had  of  the 
Allowing  Finns,  20/10  have  ordered 
a  supply  : — 

Knight,  W.  B Battle. 

Lee,  J.  &  C Hammersmith,  \\ . 

Leigh,  Jos.            . .         . .  Newton  Willows. 
Lowe,  H.,  &  Co.            ..  Clapton,  E. 
McLaren Pontnewydd. 


Milner,  Thos. 
Owen,  Edwd. 
Osdorne  &  Son 
Paul,  Wm. 
Perkins  &  Son 
Poulton,  Geo. 
Rollisson  &  Son 
Saunders  &  Son 
Turner,  C. 
Veitch  &  Sons    , 
Williams,  B.  S.  , 
Wood  &  Ingram 


further  List  of  Trade  Firms  ordering 


.   Bradford. 

.  Whitechureh. 

,  Fulham,  S.W. 

.  Waltham  Cross, 

.  1  ,'vnitry. 

.  Edmonton,  F. 

.  Tooting,  S.W. 

.  Cork. 

.  Slough. 

.   Chelsea,  S.W. 

.  Holloway,  N. 

.  Huntingdon. 

mill  be  published. 


N, 
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ROYAL         BOTANIC       SOCIETY'S         SECOND 
SPRING  EXHIBITION,  April  23,  1S73. 
LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.   J.   Ward,   Gr.   to   K.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  Tor  is  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower.  - 

Mr.   Marcham,  Gr.   to    E.  Dates,   Esq.,  Choppins   Iver,   Bucks,   lor 

6  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inch  Pots. 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  The   Old   Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  g  Roses  in 

Messrs.    H.    Lane  &    Son,    Nurserymen,    Great  Berlchampstcad,  for 

6  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inch  Pots. 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  6  Early  Flowering  Stove  Plants  (Orchids  excluded). 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.   Wheeler,  Gr.   to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,   Regents  Park,  for 

12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  In  12-inch  Pots. 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  lor  6  Heaths. 

Messrs.  H.  Late  &  Son,  for  6  Forced  Hardy  Shrubs  in  Flower. 
Messrs.  J.  Veiich  i  Sens,  for  12  Rhododendrons. 
Mr.  G,  Wheeler,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inch  Pots. 
Mr.  March.im,  for  9  Cinerarias. 
Mr.   G.    Wheeler,  (or    6    Early  Flowering  Stove    Plants    (Orchids 

excluded), 

I    Witch  &  Sons,  lor  Collection  of  Roses. 
Mr.  Wrn   Paul,  Nurseryman,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Collection  of  Roses. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Nurseryman,  Upper  Holloway,  for  Collection  ol 

Plants. 

SM  \LL  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Forced  Shrubs  in  Flower. 
Mr.  T  S.  Ware,  Nurseryman,  Tottenham,  for  12  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants  in  Flower,  6  varieties. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  1-'  Rhododendrons. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Roses. 
Mr.  Noble,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  for  Collection  of  Clematis. 

LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Heaths. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  lor  12  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  Flower,  6  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Rhododendrons. 
Mr.  James,  Gr.  to  W,  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworlh,  for  6  Greenhouse 

Azaleas. 
Mr.  G    Wheeler,  for  6  Did)  Iras. 
Mr.  James,  for  9  Cinerarias. 
Messrs.    Rollisson    &    Sons,     Nurserymen,    Tooting,   for  6   Pots    of 

Mignonette. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  for  7  Tree  Mignonette. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  for  4  Boxes  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.  T.    S.   Ware,   for   Collection  of  Hardy  Heibaceous  Plants,  Cut 

Flowers,  &c. 
Mr.  leal,  Gr.  to  W.    Burton,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  for  Collection  of 

Plants. 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  6  Dielytras. 

Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Isleworlh,  for  9  Cinerarias. 
Mr.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq  ,  Richmond,  for  6  pots  of 

Mignonette. 
Mr.  lame*,  for  Collection  of  Auriculas. 
Mr.  Hooper,  Nurseryman,  Widcomb  Hill,  Bath,  Collection  of  Fansies. 

CERTIFICATE. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  Collect. <>n  of  Plants. 
Mr.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Collection  of  Geraniums, 

NEW   PLANTS. 

BOTANICAL   CERTIFICATE   OF   MERIT. 

Mr.  Stone,  Regent's  Park,  for  Gloxinia  Pierrci. 

Mr.  Stone,  Regent's  Park,  for  Gloxinia  Martha. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  Nurseryman,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Tea  Rose,  Madame 
Cecilc  Bert  hod. 

Mr.  W    Paul,  for  HP.  Rose,  Etienne  Levet. 

Mr   W.  Paul,  lor  H. P.  Rose,  Star  of  Waltham. 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Tooting,  for  Saccolabium 
ampullaceum  moulmeinense. 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  for  Calanthe  Rollissonii. 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  for  Gymnogramma  Moorei. ' 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  lor  Pandanus  Van  Geertii. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiich  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  for  Sempervivum  tnste. 

Messrs    I.  Veiich  &  Sons,  for  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 

Messrs.  Tackman  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Woking,  Surrey,  for  Clematis 
Duchess  of  Teclc 

Messrs.  Tackman  &  Son,  Tor  Clematis,  Duke  of  Richmond 

Messrs  jackman  &  Son,  fur  Clematis,  Lsdy  Sir-uford  de  Redely  ffe. 

Mr  V..  6.  W.niams.  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  for  Agave  de  Smetiana 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   Iree  for  six  postage 
stamps.    Fart    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


UNSURPASSED  PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA, 
and  CINERARIA  SEEDS,  from  the  late  G.  Parsons'  choicest 
strains,  at  is.  6rf.  per  packet ;  Primula  japonica,  saved  last  year,  is. 
MIGNONETTE,  Tree,  and  Parsons'  new  White,  is.,  or  a  packet  of 
each  for  $s.     Cash. 

HENRY   HEMSI.EV,  Hassock's    Gate,  Hurstpicrpoint. 


Little  Heath  Melon. 

J  MONRO  will  be  pleased  to  show  any  one  a  house 
•  40  feet  long,  planted  with  the  LITTLE  HEATH  MELON 
on  March  5.  There  arc  now  upwards  of  100  line  fruit,  many  weighing 
jib.,  in  several  places  two  and  three  fruit  at  a  joint. 

I     MONRO,  Potter's  Bar,  N.— April  23.  1873. 


r  *  t  \ *  SONIA  EXONIENSIS,   Greenhouse  Climber,   of 

J-  magenta  colour,  free  bloomer,  and  fine  foliage,  obtained  First- 
class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Birming- 
ham, 1872  ;  and  universally  admired  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Kensington,  last  week,  April  16. 

Good   Plants,   71.   6d.    each.     The    usual    discount   to    the    Trade. 
Special  quotations  on  application  to 

R.  T.  VEITCH,  the  Nurseries,  Exeter. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMAN  II,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  ot 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth,  ik.  per  dozen,  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  US  I 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


EW  SCARLET   BEDDING  VERBENA, 

STEVENS'    PRINCE    OF    WALES.— This    superior    variety 
was   awarded   a   First-class   Certificate   by   the   Royal   Horticultural 

CHARLES   TURNER   has  the  entire  stock  of  above,  which  is 
hiehlv  recommended.     Plants  2s.  6d.  each,  or  18s.  per  dozen. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


GOOD  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  &c— Good  Show  Dahlias.  31.  per  dozen,  201.  per 
too,  food  plants,  and  fine  named  sorts.  Pansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  35.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100.  Bedding  do.,  ior.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  6s.  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
good  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  aos.  per  100.  Petunias,  fine  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  <r.  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
ss.  6d.  per  dozen,  i6r.  per  100.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is.  per  dozen, 
4*.  per  100,  cheaper  bv  1000. 
WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Altrincham. 

RHODODENDRONS  (a  great  Bargain).— Fine 
Hybrids,  4,  5,  and  6  feet  high,  as  far  through,  are  offered  at 
two,  three,  and  four  guineas  per  dozen,  or  £15,  ^30,  and  £25  per  100. 
The  ground  is  required  for  other  purposes,  or  they  could  not  be  given 
away  at  those  prices.  Any  one  wanting  a  bower  of  Rhododendrons 
should  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

PRIMULA  JAPOMCA  LILACINA  —  Seedlings  from  own  saved 
seeds,  strong,  in  60-pots,  fit  for  bedding  out,  301.  per  dozen. 

SPIR.EA  PALM  ATA.— Strong,  in  60-pots,  for  bedding,  18?.  per 
dozen,  C$  per  100.    CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  ico,  ys.  ;  per  1000  jfo    o    o 

too  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         a    8    o 

'*>  >.  ..  25    11  o  14    o 

i"50  1.  M  5°    11  jC*  to     2    o    o 

too  h  „  100    „  £2  to     600 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 

*J  Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimat*  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c  .  &c 

The  Nursery-  i*  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  3  to  3  feet,  ior.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ^5 ;  100,000  for 

L*n  10*.  * 

SPRL  CE  FIR,  1*4  to  2  eet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15*.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
;£l2  Ioj.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea 

ITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 

no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
corert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  its.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  E*q., 
the  Grange.  Lolworth,  St  Ives,  Hunts:  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

'THE    SILVER    CEDAR    of    MOUNT    ATLAS.— 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  last,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  Trees,  o  to  10  feet,  at  £\  51.  per  dozen ;  10  to  12  feet,  at 
£7  ioj.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Verbenas,  &c.~  Spring-Struck  and  Strong. 
BIDE  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants,  clean  and 


2t   per  100:  MRS.  1'OLLUCfC  and  CRYS1  AL  PALACE 

GEM,in5inClepots,2S.  &x.  per  dozen.     The  above  prices  are  for  Cash, 

Dackare  included.     CATALOG!)  E  and  sample,  free  on  application  to 

S    HIDE.  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham.  Surrey. 


w 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 
ILLIAM   BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 

and   Crimson   VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6s.    per 


HtLlUl  KUnu  fu,  oar*  arm  1114111,  vs-   i"-»   *w  . 

GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock, Sophia  Dumarcsque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
Madame  Lemnine,  from  single  pots.  15s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  ol 
Spring    May  Ouccn,  12s.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 

Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravescnd. 

SPECIAL       OFFER      to      the      TRAD  E.— 
TRIMULA  TAPONlCA.&per  100 

AMCENA  GRAM  DIE  IJ>RA,6os.  per  100. 
'  DOUBLE  SULPHUR,  20$.  per  too. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTAB1LIS,  extra,  30s   per  100. 
DAISIES,  finest  white.  4J.  per  100. 
•  SPIR.EA  JAPONICA,  extra  strong,  25s.  per  100. 

PANSIES,  Bedding  varieties,  15s.  per  100. 
WILLIAM  RUSHFORTH,  Woodhouse  Hill  Nurseries,  Leeds. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    of    the    following    PLANTS  : 

HOLLYHOCKS,  to  name,  fine  autumn  Plants. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII,  fine  plants. 

METALLICA. 
SEMPERVIVUM  MONTANUM. 

CALIFORNICUM. 
PUMILA,  GLAUCA,  &c. 
Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough._ 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW    CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

rflNIFFR  "F 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

New  AUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

FOREST  TREES,  &c. 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M   YOUNG  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  ol 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

RAILWAYS. — The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  S.nd  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line  :  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
south-Western  Railway) ;  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Reigate  Line  ;  and  A,\i  miles  from  Bramlcy  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. ____ 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  afternamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  such  universal 
satisfaction: — 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice   PALMS,  in   12  distinct   sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established  little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  a. 

12  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  fine  plants  for  immediate 

effect,  in  new  and  rare  kinds,     Price  63s.  and  1051. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12     New     and     Choice     FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGED  STOVE  PLANTS,  good  plants  and  valuable    sorts, 

Price  2ir.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

12  choice  FERNS,  the  most  distinct,  graceful,  and'uncommon  kinds, 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  105.  64.  and  21s. 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong, 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very  advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same   price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two   single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  211.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 
12  distinct  and  first-rate  CALAD1UMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 
3-inch  pots,  for  10s.  6d.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  211.) 
All  packages  gratis  lor  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  2*.  6d. 
CATALOGUES  Iree.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 
Croydon. 


THE      PINE -APPLE      NURSERY      COMPANY, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgwarc  Road,  London,  W. 
The  NEW  SHOW-HOUSE  CONSERVATORY  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  is  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  efficient  in  the  -world,  and,  together  with  the  splendid 
COLLECTION  of  PLANTS,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PERPETUAL  WH1TE- 
FLOWERING  CLIMBING  CARNATION,  LA  BLELE.— 
Small  plants  bedded  out  now  will  make  a  wonderful  growth,  and  lifted 
in  September,  with  a  ball,  will  supply  dozens  of  11  looms  during  next 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Nice  plants,  post  free,  31.  6d.  each,  from 
the  Raiser. 
JAMES    BLACRLEV.    Leyton,    London,    E. 

Cheap  Bedding  Plants. 

CALCEOLARIA,      Prince      of      Orange     (Bronze), 
strong  plants,  from  cold  frame,  61.  per  100. 
LOBELIA  Sl'ECIOSA,  31.  p=r  100,  fine  dark  blue,  from  cuttings. 
FUCHSIA,  Golden  Measure,  good  bedder,  2s.  per  dor.,  nice  plants. 
GA2ANIA  Sl'LENDENS,  good  plants,  2s.  per  dozen. 
SALVIA   PATENS,  2s.  per  dozen,  rooted  cuttings. 
PANSY,  Cliveden  Blue,  21.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
VIOLA,  Blue  Perfection,  is,  6d.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 
Package  free  for  cash  with  order. 
FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


Spring  Flowers. 

POLYANTHUS,  Red  and  White  DAISIES, 
FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  Dark  WALLFLOWERS, 
AURICULAS,  and  SWEET  WILLI  AMS,  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  Also  CINERARIAS,  PRIM  ULAS,  and  MIGNONETTE, 
in  blooming  pots  ;  fine  strong  stuff,  very  moderate.  Now  is  the  best 
season  to  plant  RASPBERRY  CANES  and  CURRANT  TREES. 
Special  offers  to  the  Trade.     Prices  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. 

A  BED  or  YELLOW   ROSES,  on  the  PEGGING  DOWN 
SYSTEM,  SURPASSES  all  EXPECTATION. 

THE  choicest  TEA  and  NOISETTE  YELLOW 
ROSES,  and  others  for  planting  out  or  growing  in  pots,  supplied 
in  strong  healthy  plants  in  any  quantity.  Sorts,  with  prices,  upon 
application. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE,   Munro    Nursery,    Sible    Hedingham, 
Essex. 


WIMBLEDON  and  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL and  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY— The  Con- 
mittec  beg  to  announce  that  at  the  FIRST  SHOW,  to  be  held  on 
[  ULY  2  and  3,  in  the  Grounds  of  H.  W,  Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon, 
,,  SIVEK  M  KDAL  will  be  offered  lor  Competition  10  ALL  Cl  'MBRS 
for  the  BEST  THIRTY-SIX  CUT  ROSES,  distinct,  in  addition  to 
the  Prizes  already  offered  in  the  Schedule.     For  particulars  apply  to 

....    . .    ,  W.  S.  THOMSON,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Wimbledon. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A, 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 


Tames  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 


Professor  KARL  Koch. 
Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1S73. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
^                    .      .,        f  Manchester    Botanical     and    Horticultural 
Tuesday,   Apnl  2oJ     (Exhibition  of  Novelties),  at  Manchester. 
Thursday,   May  i— Linnean 8  P.M. 


IN  these  days,  when  small  estates  are  constantly 
falling  into  the  market  as  Eligible  Building 
Sites,  there  is  much  need  for  an  energetic  pro- 
test being  entered,  in  the  interests  of  horticulture, 
against  the  common  practice  of  certain  specu- 
lating builders.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  many  small  properties  of  this  character, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  suburbs  both  of 
the  metropolis  and  of  thriving  provincial  towns, 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
population,  first  been  built  close  up  to,  as  in- 
creased house  accommodation  became  necessary, 
and  then  gradually  absorbed  as  building  sites.  As 
soon  as  the  builder  takes  possession  of  one  of  these 
spots,  he  resorts  to  practices  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  horticulture.  He  first  of  all  disposes 
of  the  surface  turf,  which  is  always  in  request  ; 
next  he  sells  a  spit  or  two  in  depth  (sometimes 
more)  of  the  fine  fibry  loam  which  invariably 
underlies  the  turf  ;  and  then,  if  gravel  forms  the 
subsoil,  this  is  excavated  and  sold  likewise,  or 
rather  all  the  best  of  it,  the  refuse  being  kept  for 
the  formation  of  paths,  &c.  Should  clay  form 
the  subsoil,  this  is  dug  out  till  the  gravel  is 
reached.  This  latter  is  removed,  and  the  excava- 
tions are  filled  in  with  any  rubbish  that  may  be 
obtainable,  and  the  clay,  mixed  with  broken 
brickbats,bricklayers'  rubbish,  or  other  unsuitable 
articles,  becomes  the  upper  surface  or  garden 
ground.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
many  a  suburban  garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere— a  history  so 
well  known  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial saying— a  bricklayer's  garden. 

The  prevalence  of  a  love  for  horticultural 
pursuits,  the  influence  of  the  horticultural  Press, 
as  well  as  that  of  suburban  horticultural  societies, 
the  number  of  which  is  annually  on  the  increase, 
are  seen  in  the  many  attempts  made  at  decorative 
gardening  in  the  environs  of  our 
The   culture    of    fruits    - 
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flowers,  and  gives  rise  to  many  pleasant  neigh- 
bourly rivalries,  which  become  intensified  at  the 
local  exhibitions.  But  owing  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil  by  taking  from  it  that  in  which 
trees  and  flowers  thrive  best,  and  the  substitution 
of  soils  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  trees 
and  flowers  to  do  kindly,  there  exists  a  consider- 
able damping  of  the  ardour  of  many  an  amateur 
gardener,  and  he  either  relinquishes  his  pursuit, 
or  entails  upon  himself  a  heavy  expense  in  making 
his  garden  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Any  one 
possessing  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  suburbs  of 
London,  for  instance,  knows  something  of  the 
difficulty  besetting  horticultural  pursuits  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  these  practices. 

A  remedy  does  not  readily  suggest  itself, 
as  the  acquisition  of  money  overrides  all  other 
considerations.  If  it  were  the  rule  to  have  pro- 
visions against  such  practices  inserted  in  leases, 
much  would  be  done  to  obviate  the  evils  arising 
from  them  ;  but  until  practical  horticulture  is 
more  nearly  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, an  Act  embodying  and  making  stringent 
such  provisions  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

Something  might  be  said  on  the  matter  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Adequate  drainage  is 
frequently  wanting  in  connection  with  many 
suburban  residences  and  clayey  soils,  as  well  as 
in  those  compounded  of  refuse  of  a  heterogeneous 
character  which  are  found  to  be  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  consequently  unhealthy,  especially 
so  when  the  gravel  has  been  removed.  This  is 
incidental  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
it  may  be,  as  enlightened  sanitary  regulations  are 
being  applied,  that  the  evils  complained  of  may 
come  to  be  recognised,  and,  when  recognised, 
measures  may  be  taken  to  ameliorate  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  things. 

-  Those  who  work  hard  with  their  brains  might 
do  worse  than  imitate  the  practice  of  mixing  work  and 
recreation  followed  by  the  great  chemist,  Liebig, 
whose  death  we  have  had  lately  to  lament.  Some 
years  ago  it  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  to 
pass  a  few  days  beneath  Liebig's  roof  at  Munich,  and  to 
observe  that,  after  a  few  hours'  work  in  his  laboratory, 
he  would  rush  upstairs,  put  one  daughter  at  the  piano, 
and  dance  round  the  room  with  the  other  for  some  half 
hour,  and  then  return  to  work,  very  often  to  repeat 
the  same  programme  at  a  later  hour.  The  drawing- 
room  opened  on  to  a  gallery  running  round  a  central 
hall,  in  which  then  grew  a  fine  Bamboo,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  glazed  roof.  The  philosopher  could, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  waltz,  avail  himself  of  a 
pretty  extensive  circuit. 

The  great  improvements  made  in  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  Herbaceous  Ground  at  Kew 
within  the  last  year  or  two  are  beginning  to  tell.  We 
saw  recently  a  capital  series  of  those  interesting  and 
elegant  plants  the  Epimediums,  which  are  far  too  little 
grown.  The  most  conspicuous  plants  of  this  genus  at 
our  last  visit  were  E.  pinnatum,  yellow,  E.  rubrum, 
E.  erectum,  flesh-coloured,  and  E.  versicolor.  Cory- 
dalis  bracteata  and  C.  nobilis  should  be  looked  after 
by  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  also  Muscari  luteum. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  C. 

J.  Perry,  the  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham, 
the  whole  of  his  fine  collection  of  specimen  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  &c,  are  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  The  quality  of  both  plants  and  varieties 
renders  the  sale  of  unusual  interest  to  purchasers. 

The  Wimbledon  and  District  Horti- 
cultural and  Cottage  Garden  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  February  last  by  a  number  of  well- 
wishers  to  horticulture  in  the  district  named,  has 
issued  its  first  schedule  of  prizes,  from  which  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  achieving  success 
are  most  encouraging.  The  exhibition  this  year  is  to 
be  held  on  July  2  and  3,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
H.  W.  Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  grounds  of  Wimble- 
don House.  We  find  in  the  schedule  that  there  are 
45  classes  for  cottagers,  27  classes  for  amateurs  not 
employing  a  gardener  regularly,  and  37  for  gardeners 
only,  in  addition  to  several  special  prizes,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  increased.  The  prizes  amount  in  all  to 
nearly  ^90. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Chrysanthemum 

Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
on  November  1 2  and  1 3  instead  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
that  month. 

We  learn  that  the  next  National  Auricula 

Show  will  be  held  in  Manchester,  in  connection  with 
the  Manchester  Botanical  Society's  Show,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  King  Street,  on  Tuesday  next,  April  29,  when 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  pans  of  six  dissimilar  varieties, 
for  four  dissimilar  varieties,  and  for  single  plants  of  the 
several  classes— green  edges,  grey  edges,  white  edges, 
selfs,  and  alpines.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for  single 
plants  of  Polyanthuses.  The  plants  in  the  pans  are  to 
have  not  less  than  five  expanded  pips,  the  single  plants 


not  less  than  three,  and  the  trusses  are  to  be  shown  free 
from  packing  for  the  separation  of  the  pips,  and  from  all 
artificial  supports.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby 
Malzeard,  Ripon,  is  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 

■ — —  On  April  3,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Camber- 
well  Beauty  (Vanessa  antiopa)  was  caught  in  the 
gardens  of  Lord  Sondes,  at  Elmham  Hall,  Suffolk. 

The  Revue  Hortieole,  in  its  last  issue,  gives  a 

woodcut  of  the  famous  Robinia  Pseudacacia  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  the  first  of  its  kind  planted 
in  France.  The  species  was  introduced  by  Jean 
Robin  in  1601,  and  this  particular  tree  is  known  to 
have  been  planted  by  Vespasian  Robin  in  1636. 
We  are  glad  to  leam  that  this  interesting  relic  survived 
the  rough  treatment  of  the  Germans.  Although 
Cobbett's  expectations  of  the  value  of  the  Acacia 
have  proved  as  erroneous  as  the  name  of  the  tree  (False 
Acacia),  it  is  nevertheless  so  ornamental  that  it  is  a 
most  desirable  tree  for  the  cultivator.  It  has  given 
rise  by  seminal  variation  to  several  varieties. 

We  are  happy   to  be   able  to  announce  the 

publication  of  a  new  part  of  Messrs.  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarum."  This  part  com- 
prises the  Rubiacese,  the  Compositre,  and  several 
minor  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  publication  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view. 

Messrs.    E.    G.    Henderson    &    Son    have 

issued  a  large  coloured  plate  of  New  Bedding 
Plants,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  which  appears  to 
be  a  yellow-leaved  Thyme,  which  is  designated  Golden 
Fleece  Thyme,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Thymus  citriodorus  aurea,  for  which  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Henderson  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  grey-leaved  Cineraria  ceratophylla, 
also  a  First-class  Certificated  subject,  will  be  another 
useful  plant  in  cases  when  white  foliage  is  required. 
The  plate  includes  figures  of  Alternanthera  amcena 
spectabilis,  A.  paronychioides  major,  the  pale  yellow 
Sedum  acre  elegans,  certificated  in  1S71,  and  Mazarine 
Gem  Lobelia. 

The  following  Cacti  are  now  flowering  in  Mr. 

J.  T.  Peacock's  rich  collection  at  Hammersmith  : — 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  C.  viridiflorus,  Phyllocactus  Jen- 
kinsii,  P.  multiflorus,  Echinocactus  castanoides,  E. 
polyraphis,  Mammillaria  spha?rotricha,  M.  Wildiana, 
M.  stellaris,  M.  Schiediana,  M.  arietina,  M.  glochidiata, 
M.  variabilis,  M.  pusilla,  M.  glabrata,  M.  mirabilis, 
M.  conopsea. 

The  display  of  American   Plants  in  the 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  is  this  season 
to  be  furnished  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hampstead. 

• Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  re-forma- 
tion of  the  Arboretum  at  Kew.  We  shall  probably 
at  a  future  date  give  some  fuller  particulars  concerning 
it ;  in  the  meantime  we  may  state  that  no  pains  are  being 
spared  to  render  the  collection  as  complete  as  possible. 
An  authentically  named  collection  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
the  great  desiderata  of  horticulture  at  present,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  steps  are  being  taken  to  supply  it. 

■    We    are    told    that    a    Fibre    prepared 

from  the  Bamboo  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
fibre  market.  It  is  described  as  being  very  soft  and 
very  strong,  and  capable  of  being  woven  into  a  very 
durable  fabric.  We  do  not  know  how  the  fibre  is 
prepared  except  that  the  stems  must  be  treated  while 
green.  In  the  Celebes,  the  only  articles  of  dress 
worn  by  the  natives  is  a  kind  of  cloth  which  they  pre- 
pare from  the  Bamboo  by  slitting  the  stem  into  fine 
shreds,  passing  them  between  the  teeth,  and  biting 
them  till  they  are  soft,  when  they  are  woven.  Some 
such  treatment,  performed  by  machinery,  may  perhaps 
produce  from  the  Bamboo  a  marketable  fibre. 

The  Bishop  Stortford  and  Hertford- 
shire Horticultural  Society  have  just  issued  a 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  summer  exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  Bishop  Stortford  on  Wednesday,  June  18. 

The  April  number  of  Mr.    M.   C.    Cooke's 

Grevillea  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  descriptive 
matter,  a  translation  of  De  Bary's  article  on  the 
reproduction  of  Peronospora,  which  is  of  value  with 
reference  to  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Potato 
disease. 

Under  the  attractive  title  of  Patersoris  National 

Benefit,  a  treatise  on  the  questions  how  to  raise  and 
grow  Potatos,  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  W.  Paterson, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Dundee,  whose 
name  has  been  long  associated  with  the  improve- 
ment of  this  indispensable  esculent.  Here  we  have 
a  medley  comprising  the  history  of  the  Potato,  the 
mode  of  raising  it  from  seed,  the  preparation  of  ma- 
nures, the  mode  of  Potato  lifting,  a  descriptive  list, 
the  proper  way  of  storing,  household  hints — amongst 
which  arc  instructions  for  making  Potato  cake,  Potato 
leaven,  Potato  fritters,  Potato  pie.  The  whole  is  sup- 
plemented by  Post  Office  regulations,  directions  as  to 
the  registration  of  births,  house  management,  the 
cautions  to  be  adopted  in  purchasing  meat,  &c,  the 


art  of  carving,  the  preservation  of  fruit,  hints  to  hus- 
bands and  wives,  besides  a  host  of  scraps  headed 
"  One  Thing  and  Another,"  and  "  Local  Notes  and 
Nonsense  ; "  while  dispersed  through  the  whole,  in  a 
sort  of  undercurrent,  run  the  praises  of  Paterson's 
seedling  Potatos,  the  newest  of  which  is  Princess  of 
Lome.  This  is  described  as  a  seedling  from  the  Im- 
proved Victoria  or  Queen  ;  "  is  in  habit  the  same,  but 
white-fleshed,  with  pink  eyes  ;  a  second  early,  for  field 
or  garden  planting  ;  being  a  regular  cropper,  grows 
very  few  small ;  may  be  equalled,  but  cannot  be  sur- 
passed," — a  modest  assertion  for  an  advertiser — "and 
bears  purple  blossoms." 

From    the    annual    report    of   the    Botanic 

Garden,  Adelaide,  we  learn  that  the  Director,  Dr. 
Schomburgk,  has  succeeded  in  introducing,  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Bull,  the  Esparto  Grass, 
Macrochloa  tenacissima,  which  he  considers  is  likely  to 
do  well  in  many  of  the  desert  tracks  of  South  Australia. 
If  this  notion  be  realised  it  will  be  a  matter  of  high 
importance  for  the  colony.  The  Bunch  Grass  of  Cali- 
fornia, Elymus  condensatus,  has  also  been  introduced. 
In  the  same  report  we  find  a  lament  on  the  destruction 
of  forests,  and  an  urgent  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
a  forest  conservancy  for  the  colony. 

Mr.  Meehan  has  recently  observed  that  the 

Catalonian  Jasmine,  (J.  grandiflorum)  like  the 
Violet,  produces  two  kinds  of  flowers — the  one  incon- 
spicuous, and  with  a  very  small  corolla,  but  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  matter  of  seeds,  while  the  other  more 
conspicuous  flowers  are  far  less  fertile.  In  the  Jasmine 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  miniature  corolla  is  quite  closed, 
so  that  the  pistil  must  be  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen. 

Notwithstanding  some  opinions  to  the  contrary, 

the  crimson-flowered  Spiraea  palmata  promises  to 
make  a  good  forcing  plant.  A  few  very  nice  examples 
could  have  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
a  few  days  ago,  having  an  excellent  dwarf  growth,  and 
yet  quite  vigorous,  and  bearing  three  and  four  good 
branching  spikes  of  flowers.  The  plants  had  been 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  gently  rather  than 
rapidly  forced,  and  in  the  state  just  described  were  very 
handsome  and  attractive. 

Concerning    the    State    of   the    Weather 

during  the  week  ending  April  19,  Mr.  Glaisher 
writes  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  30. 1  inches.  A  general  tendency  was  shown 
to  decrease  during  the  first  few  days,  and  the  minimum 
for  the  week,  29.5  inches,  was  recorded  about  noon  on 
the  17th  ;  after  this  an  uninterrupted  rise  occurred,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  30. 1  inches  was  again  reached. 
The  maximum  temperature  of  the  air  by  day  varied 
from  76J0  on  the  15th  to  5oJ°  on  the  13th,  and  the 
minima  at  night  from  470  on  the  16th  to  370  on  the 
14th.  The  daily  ranges  were  large,  on  the  15th  being 
nearly  34%  and  on  several  other  days  exceeding  200. 
The  mean  daily  temperature  on  the  13th  was  2°.  9  in 
defect  of  the  average,  but  on  the  remaining  days  always 
in  excess,  the  departures  being  as  follows  : — 14th,  50  ; 
15th,  13°. 7;  16th,  I2°.4;  17th,  90. 1;  iSth,  5°.5  ;  19th, 
2° .9.  The  weather  generally  has  been  fine  ;  till  the 
1 8th  the  amount  of  cloud  varied  greatly  in  amount,  but 
on  the  19th  the  sky  was  cloudless  throughout.  A  little 
rain  fell  on  the  16th  and  iSth  (to  the  amount  of  but 
six-hundredths  of  an  inch).  Very  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  were  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
and  a  partial  thunderstorm  passed  over  about  3  P.  M.  on 
the  15th,  with  frequent  lightning  at  night.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  was  generally  E.  S.E.  till  the  16th, 
changing  to  N.E.  on  the  17th,  and  remaining  in  that 
quarter  till  the  end  of  the  week.  The  pressures  were 
light  throughout. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  76^°  at  Blackheath,  and  764°  at  Leicester 
to  60°  at  Hull,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  70|°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  39!°  at  Bristol  to  33°  at  Hull,  the  general 
average  being  36!}-°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  33  4°,  varying  from  40.J"  at  Leicester  to 
270  at  Hull.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  654°  at  Blackheath  to  543°  at  Hull,  with  a 
general  average  of  61°.  The  mean  low  night  tem- 
peratures varied  from  45°  at  Manchester  to  39"  at 
Hull,  with  an  average  value  of  4if°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  was  19$°.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  week  was  50°  nearly,  the  highest  being  at  Man- 
chester, 53°,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  454°.  Rain  fell 
at  Portsmouth  on  four  days  during  the  week  to  the 
amount  of  half  an  inch  nearly ;  at  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  recorded  ;  at 
Bradford  and  Leeds  no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearly. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Leicester  and  Liverpool  on 
the  15th,  and  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool  on  the  16th. 
An  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Bristol,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Bradford,  on  the  18th.  The  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  finer,  but  with  cold  winds 
from  E.  and  N.E.  generally. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
67°at  Paisley  to  $3\°  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen; 
the  lowest  varied  Irom  394°  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
to  344°  at  Aberdeen,  their  averages  being  58°  and  36}° 
respectively.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
454°,  the  highest  being  at  Paisley,  474',  and  the  lowest 
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at  Aberdeen,  440  nearly.  Rain  fell  at  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh^ and  Aberdeen,  to  the  amount  of  $.9-100 
of  an  inch  respectively.  At  Dundee  and  Paisley  no 
rain  fell.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  but 
five-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  tempearature  was  640  nearly, 
the  lowest  330,  the  mean494°,  and  rainfall  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  nearly. 

Verbena  Montana,  a  perennial  species  from 

Montana,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  can  now  be  seen  in 
flower  at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  It  was  brought 
home  from  London,  Ontario,  by  Mrs.  General  Crutch- 
ley,  Ascot,  where  it  is  said  great  beds  of  it  stand  all  the 
winter  without  harm.  It  has  a  very  free,  vigorous 
character  of  growth,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of 
strong  seedling  Verbenas  in  this  country  ;  it  is  very  free 
blooming,  bearing  trusses  of  flowers  of  a  pale  rosy-pink 
hue.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Standish  as  a  thoroughly 
hardy  Verbena,  while  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots 
strike  in  heat  as  readily  as  those  of  any  cultivated 
variety  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  have 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  coming  on.  Crosses  made 
between  this  new  species  and  V.  venosa  would  in  all 
probability  produce  an  interesting  progeny,  and  if  it 
were  also  used  by  raisers  of  seedling  Verbenas  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  something  of  the  lost  constitution 
which  has  resulted  from  interbreeding,  the  Verbena 
might  eventually  become  more  popular,  or  at  least 
better  fitted  for  outdoor  purposes  in  our  gardens. 

Those  who  grow  cut  flowers  for  market  tell  us 

that  the  Tree  Carnation  is  losing  favour  with  the  beau- 
tnondet  because  it  is  becoming  so  common.  A  wonder- 
ful impetus  has  undoubtedly  been  given  to  the  culture  of 
the  Tree  Carnation  for  market  purposes  during  the  past 
few  years ;  the  increase  in  the  supply  has  cheapened 
the  article,  and  it  can  now  become  the  property  of  the 
many  on  easy  terms.  High  society  appears  to  be  in 
revolt  against  the  popularisation  of  a  beautiful  flower, 
and  it  is  suffering  proscription  at  the  hands  of  the  elite 
of  the  country  in  consequence. 

An    absurd    report    has    been    circulated    at 

Vienna  to  the  effect  that  the  Opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition on  the  1st  of  May  will  be  only  a  formal  one, 
and  that  the  building  will  then  be  again  closed  to  the 
public  until  the  internal  arrangements  are  completed. 
The  Eastern  Budget  is,  however,  enabled  to  state  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  rumour. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  everything  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  after  the  1st  of 
May  the  public  will  be  admitted  without  interruption. 


New  Garden    Plants, 

Batkmania  Burtii,  Endr.  ctRchb.f.t  var. 
Wallisii. 

Floribus  majoribus,  distinctius  acuminatis,  macula  obscura  ante 
tepaiorum  maculam,  nunc  etiam  in  sepalis  lateralibus. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Wallis  discovered 
this  plant  in  New  Grenada,  where  it  appears  in  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Linden  has,  I  believe,  disposed  of  it 
largely  in  London  sales,  so  that  flowering  examples  may 
soon  appear  in  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  different 
from  Mr.  Wallis's  sketch  than  Mr.  Fitch's  representa- 
tion in  Bet.  Mag.  6003.  Having,  however,  a  flower 
from  the  same  plant  that  served  Mr.  Fitch,  if  not  the 
very  same  one,  six  flowers  from  Mr.  Wallis  and  two 
from  Mr.  Endres,  the  excellent  discoverer,  with  three 
sketches  from  the  same,  I  am  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
large  and  instructive  series  of  materials.  And  I  do  not 
see  any  great  difference.  Mr.  Fitch's  flower  represents 
an  extreme  form  with  a  broad  perigone,  the  lip  being 
cordate ;  but  my  flower,  coming  from  the  same  origin, 
is  narrower,  and  has  a  lip  decidedly  not  cordate.  Now 
the  lip  of  one  specimen,  just  taken  out  of  spirits,  is 
nearly  as  broad  as  Mr.  Fitch's,  while  others  approach 
the  narrow  shape  represented  by  Mr.  Wallis.  Mr. 
Wallis  represents  a  dark  band  over  the  middle  of  the 
lip,  while  the  Costa  Rica  plant  has  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lip  wholly  dark  ;  yet  some  of  Mr.  Wallis'  dried 
flowers  show  just  the  same.  I  even  find  the  dark  spots 
before  the  base  of  the  petals  in  an  excellent  sketch  by 
the  acute  observer,  Mr.  Endres,  so  that  the  larger,  more 
tapering  flowers  may  seem  to  be  the  one  chief  differ- 
ence. It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  well-known 
Houlletia  Lansbergii,  from  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada,  has  also  been  discovered  in  Costa  Rica  by 
Mr.  Endres.  H.  G.  Rchb.J. 

Pescatorea  Dayana,  Rehb.  /,  var.  splendens. 

A  very  beautiful  variety,  with  dark  violet  blotches  at 
the  tip  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  deep  violet  lip, 
this  colour  extending  to  the  base  of  the  column. 
There  is  also  a  much  inferior  variety,  with  smaller 
flowers  and  less  violet.  I  had  already  been  told 
by  _  Mr.  Wallis  that  there  were  very  numerous 
varieties.  Our  new  variety  is  very  interesting  for 
having  very  few  hairs  at  the  base  of  column,  a  feature 
which  admits  of  much  variation.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  some  differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  callus.  I 
was,  however,  suspicious  that  they  were  the  consequence 
of  the  flowers  having  been  treated  with  a  hot  iron.  Thus 
I  took  one  of  my  flowers  in  spirits,  soaked  it  in  water  to 
ascertain  its  fragility,  and  submitted  it  to  the  cruel 
penalty  of  hot  iron.  Then  I  had  quite  the  same  callus. 
The  flowers  were  prepared  by  the  excellent  architect 
and  Orchidophilist,  —  Lalinde,  Esq.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


HYBRIDISA  TION. 

In  my  experiments  I  have  discovered  that,  for  the 
production  of  double  flowers,  it  is  important  that  the 
pollen  used  for  impregnation  should  be  borne  on  a 
petaloid  anther,  that  is,  an  anther  bearing  a  small 
petal,  and  that  this  is  still  better  if  from  a  double 
flower.  I  also  observed  that  the  larger  and  better  de- 
veloped this  petaloid  anther,  the  better  chance  for  a 
fine,  double  offspring,  for,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  anthers  being  connected  with  the  corolla,  the 
number  of  petals  would  be  increased  by  such  an  opera- 
tion. I  found  also,  that,  for  the  most  perfect  and 
symmetrical  flowers,  it  was  better  to  select  single 
flowers,  which  were  the  most  perfect  in  their  petals,  for 
seed  bearers,  and  that  single  or  semi-double  sorts  with 
perfect  corollas,  when  impregnated  with  petaloid  pollen 
will  produce  double  flowers  of  a  regular  symmetrical 
formation.  Of  this  I  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  Camellia  Wilderi,  and  many  other  fine  double 
varieties  in  my  collection,  which  were  produced  from 
the  single  red  and  single  white  Camellias,  fertilised 
by  pollen  from  a  petaloid  anther  of  double  varieties. 

In  regard  to  the  crossing  of  species,  as  they  are  now 
classed,  I  find  that  many  of  the  opinions  heretofore 
entertained  as  to  the  impossibility  of  such  procedure  are 
not  founded  in  truth.  For  instance,  the  Hautbois 
Strawberry  is  generally  recognised  as  a  distinct  species, 
but  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  crossing  other  species 
with  its  pollen,  and  producing  a  great  number  of  plants, 
all  of  which  partake  strongly  of  the  features  of  the  male 
parent.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state,  that  many  of 
these  are  sterile  plants,  and  that  no  fine  varieties,  as 
yet,  have  been  produced  from  this  cross.  These  expe- 
riments, however,  furnish  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
crossing  the  Hautbois  with  other  species,  and  encour- 
age the  hope  that  I  may  in  time  effect  the  object  in 
view  when  commencing  these  operations,  which  was  to 
impart  the  flavour  of  the  Hautbois  to  other  species  of 
the  Strawberry. 

My  experiments  with  the  Lily  tribe  have  been  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  About  30  years  ago,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Japan  Lily,  just  then  discovered 
by  Dr.  Van  Siebold,  I  commenced  by  hybridising  it  with 
other  species.  My  first  experiment  was  the  crossing 
of  the  red  variety  with  the  Tiger  Lily.  From  this 
cross  were  produced  seedlings  of  different  shades,  from 
delicate  rose  to  dark  crimson.  And  here  it  may  be 
interesting  to  state,  that  the  pollen  of  plants  may  be 
preserved  for  some  length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  anthers,  and  still  retain  its  power  of 
fecundation,  thus  affording  great  facility  for  fertilising 
flowers  which  bloom  later.  When  my  first  Japan  Lily, 
the  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum,  was  coming  into 
bloom  in  the  year  1837,  I  procured  from  an  adjacent 
garden  the  pollen  from  the  common  Tiger  Lily,  and 
preserved  it  for  several  days  in  my  vest  pocket.  It 
was  then  used  in  impregnating  the  Japan  Lily,  and 
from  this  cross  came  the  first  seedlings  of  this  plant. 
Another  curious  circumstance,  in  confirmation  of  the 
vitality  of  pollen  grains  when  preserved  in  a  dormant 
state,  was  witnessed  in  the  fact  that  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  which  had  not  been  used  for  several  days,  was 
found  to  contain  pollen.  This  was  applied  to  the  stigmas 
of  a  Lily  and  proved  effective  in  producing  impreg- 
nation. 

An  instance  of  the  influence  of  pollen  floating  in  the 
air  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When,  some  40  years 
ago,  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  promul- 
gated the  necessity  of  impregnating  the  pistillate  va- 
rieties of  the  Strawberry  to  insure  a  crop,  he  related  an 
anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  he  procured  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  -<  My  Hudson  Strawberry,"  said  he, 
"  flowered  abundantly,  but  yielded  no  fruit,  while  the 
beds  of  Mrs.  Arbegust,  my  neighbour,  annually  pro- 
duced large  crops.  I  did  not  then  understand  the  sexual 
characteristics  of  plants:  butoneday,  being  in  the  garden 
of  the  lady  alluded  to,  I  inquired  of  the  gardener  how 
it  was  that  her  Hudson  Strawberry  produced  so  well 
while  mine  bore  no  fruit.  The  gardener  pointed  out 
one  bed  which  bore  pistillate  flowers,  and  was  full  of 
fruit,  and  then  another  with  staminate  flowers,  which 
had  no  fruit,  and  I  then  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  pistillate  plants  could  not  bear  fruit  without  the 
aid  of  the  staminate." 

Another  instance  is  related  by  the  same  gentleman. 
He  visited  a  friend  who  showed  him  a  most  prolific 
bed  of  Strawberries,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  flowers 
were  pistillate,  and  that  they  must  have  been  fertilised 
with  a  staminate  variety  or  they  could  not  have  pro- 
duced fruit.  His  friend  said  he  had  no  other  Straw- 
berry plant  in  his  garden.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  "if,  when  these  vines  are  in  flower  another 
year,  I  cannot  show  you  that  you  have  other  and 
staminate  varieties  with  which  they  have  been  impreg- 
nated, I  will  give  you  a  barrel  of  wine."  The  next 
year,  when  the  Strawberries  were  in  full  bloom,  Mr. 
Longworth  found  them  all  pistillate,  and  not  a  fertile 
plant  among  them  ;  but  on  further  examination  of  the 
grounds,  he  at  last  espied,  under  a  Currant  bush,  a 
plant  of  a  staminate  variety,  and  from  this  single  plant 
that  whole  bed  had  been  fertilised.  [The  separation  of 
the  sexes  is  by  no  means  so  well  marked  in  European 
Strawberries.  Eds.] 

As  before  intimated,  I  have,  during  the  last  30  years, 
crossed  the  Japan  Lily  with  various  other  species  of  the 
Lily  tribe,  and  have  produced  some  fine  varieties,  as 
have  my  friends  Mr.  Parkman  and  Mr.   Hovey,  from 


whom  we  hope  to  hear  in  the  course  of  our  lectures,  in 
regard  to  their  interesting  and  successful  experiments  in 
hybridising  this  and  other  plants.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  my  experiments  has  been  the  crossing  of 
Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum  with  Gloriosa  superba,  the 
seedlings  from  this  hybrid  being  now  in  growth.  I  have 
also  crosses  of  the  different  species  of  the  Lily  genus, 
which  have  produced  singular  variations,  one  of  which 
is  a  double  flower  with  two  rows  of  petals.  And  now 
that  we  have  passed  the  bounds  heretofore  prescribed, 
and  find  that  not  only  species  but  genera,  as  sometimes 
classified,  can  be  crossed,  where  is  the  limit  to  hybrid- 
isation "under  domestication  "  as  Mr.  Darwin  would 
probably  call  it  ? 

That  "like  begets  like,"  as  stated  before,  all  know, 
but  that  variations  also  occur  from  other  causes  whose 
effects  are  greatly  increased  by  cultivation  we  also  know. 
Still,  the  great  fundamental  law  remains  sound  in 
principle.  We  might  give  many  familiar  examples 
which  have  come  under  our  own  observation  where  the 
seed  of  certain  fruits  have  produced  fac-similes  of  them- 
selves. As  an  illustration,  we  have  among  our  Pears — 
in  Rivers'  Beurre"d'Aremberg,  Esperen'sGlou-Morceau, 
Lovett's  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Worthington's 
Bartlett,  from  a  seed  dropped  in  the  forest,  and  the 
numerous  seedlings  of  the  Seckel — cases  where  the 
progeny  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  parent ;  and 
these  instances  of  exact  reproduction  from  seed  are  in 
the  Peach  and  Plum  quite  numerous.  All  of  those 
must  have  been  produced  from  self- impregnation  with- 
out being  fertilised  by  other  varieties.  So  strong  is  this 
disposition  to  adhere  to  normal  characteristics,  that  we 
recognise  the  features  or  family  resemblances  of  fruits 
produced  by  the  artificial  crossing  of  varieties.  Not 
only  are  the  outward  features  of  the  parents,  but  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fruit  transmitted  to  future  gene- 
rations. In  the  seedling  Pears  of  Major  Esperen,  de- 
scended from  the  Passe  Colmar,  we  find  the  peculiar 
nut-like  aroma  of  the  parent,  and  in  all  the  seedlings 
from  the  Bartlett,  raised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dor- 
chester, we  recognise  the  musky  flavour  of  the  mother 
variety.  While  we  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  general  law  of  reproduction,  we  acknowledge  that 
no  rule  is  without  its  variations.  Sometimes  Nature 
produces  offspring  of  an  extraordinary  proportion,  from 
parents  of  ordinary  characteristics.  Ilow  this  happens, 
whether  from  peculiar  temperature  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, causing  redundant  vigour  and  power  at  the  time 
of  fecundation,  or  from  what  cause,  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  determine. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Camellia 
Floyii,  an  American  seedling,  whose  gigantic  habit  and 
large  and  thick  foliage  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  tribe,  and  what  renders  this  the  more  noticeable 
is  the  fact  that,  when  this  variety  was  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Floy,  about  60  years  since,  there  were  not 
10  varieties  of  the  Camellia  in  the  United  States,  to 
none  of  which  have  we  been  able  to  trace  its  genitive 
origin.  From  a  cross  by  this  Camellia  I  produced  the 
Camellia  President  Clark,  which  inherits  many  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent. 

In  fruits  we  find  the  same  augmentation  in  the  size  of 
the  progeny  from  parents  of  common  size.  The  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pear,  so  large  and  beautiful,  is,  without 
doubt,  from  the  seed  of  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  the 
Northern  Spy  Apple,  so  magnificent  in  proportions  and 
beauty,  from  the  Red  Nonsuch,  or  Old  Canada  Red. 
Both  of  these  seedlings  are  of  unusual  vigour  and 
beauty  ;  and  from  whatever  impregnation  they  may 
have  arisen,  they  furnish  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Nature  sometimes  to  produce,  without  the  aid  of  man, 
varieties  of  great  excellence. 

A  seedling  fruit  or  flower  does  not  generally  arrive  at 
its  greatest  excellence  for  many  years  ;  some  varieties 
attain  this  much  earlier  than  others,  and  all  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed.  Thus  in  California,  a  seedling  fruit  will  arrive 
at  bearing  age  in  much  less  time  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  best,  therefore,  to  reject  a  seedling  which  has  any 
apparent  good  quality,  but  to  try  it  under  different 
locations,  and  for  a  length  of  time.  [Fran  the  Bon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder's  Address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  February  7,  1872,  Just  pub- 
lished.] 


EXOTIC   SKETCHES.— IV. 

Poisonous  Euphorbia  Growing  amidst  Rocks  in 
Damara  Land  (fig.  109). — The  Euphorbias,  or  Spurge 
plants,  abound  in  South  Africa  and  many  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  ' '  succulents. "  Most  of  them 
present  a  Cactus- like  appearance,  and  are  often  spoken 
of  by  visitors  as  Cacti.  The  least  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
however,  allows  the  milk-like  sap,  common  to  all  the 
Euphorbias,  to  exude,  and  thus  reveals  the  difference 
of  the  plant  from  that  with  which  it  is  confounded,  the 
sap  of  which  is  watery  and  greenish.  The  characteristic 
of  the  species  represented  is  the  possession  of  eight 
angles  in  the  stem.  The  juice  of  all  the  species  in 
South  Africa  is  acrid.  The  chemical  constitution  of  it 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  india-rubber.  When  vul- 
canised it  resembles,  according  to  the  process  followed, 
the  ebonite  employed  in  the  formation  of  jet-like  orna- 
ments, and  vulcanite,  the  flesh-coloured  substance 
employed  by  dentists  as  setting  for  artificial  teeth  ; 
it  has  been  employed  as  an  electric  insulator,  and  in 
making  waterproof  canvas  buckets.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  yet  be  found  practicable  to  employ 
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it    extensively   as    a    substitute    for    india-rubber    in 
other  ways. 

[While  writing  on  these  matters  we  may  allude  to  a 
novel  application  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  Euphorbias, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  a  resident  in  Natal.  The 
application  is  for  the  coating  of  the  bottoms  of  iron 
ships  to  prevent  their  fouling.  We  learn  from  a 
Natal  paper  that  the  experiment  is  to  be  tested  in  the 
fullest  maner,  the  Admiralty  having  placed  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  inventor,  who 
will  commence  coating  the  hull  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  juice  is  obtained.  We  are  further  told 
in  the  same  paper  that  the  Euphorbia  juice  is  to 
be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating 
purposes.  "One  great  advantage,"  it  is  said,  "of 
this  mode  of  producing  gas  for  purposes  of  light  is, 
that  no  fire  is  employed,  the  gas  being  generated  by 
the  mixture  of  the  Euphorbia  juice  in  a  glass  vessel 
with  certain  other  materials,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  for  the  present  kept  secret.  From  this  generator  the 
gas  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  the  recei  ver  or 
gasometer,  of  the  construction  so  familiar  to  us  in  our  own 
home  towns."  It  is  considered  that  "the  introduction 
of  the  Euphorbia  juice  as  an  illuminating  agent  will  be 
an  immense  boon  to  the  colony,  and  that  at  a  cost  of 
about  3d,  a  supply  of  gas  for  one  light  can  be  fur- 
nished for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  a 
fortnight.  This,  it  will  be  understood,  is  for  the  mate- 
rial alone.  Whether  the  apparatus  is  on  a  scale  for 
the  supply  of  a  house  or  a  neighbourhood,  there  will 


probably  a  species  of  Hoodia,  alias  Scytanthus,  Hook., 
a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Stapeliaof  the  order  Ascle- 
piadaceas.  y.  C.  B.  [We  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
illustrations  at  p.  8,  representing  the  robbing  of  an 
ostrich's  nest,  and  which  we  inadvertently  attributed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  were  taken  from  photographs 
prepared  in  situ  by  the  late  Mr.  Chapman.] 


SETTING    ORCHARD-HOUSE   FRUIT, 

The  blossoms  have  set  well  in  our  houses,  and  the 
crop  is  immense,    requiring  careful   thinning.     This  I 
do  in  about   three  times  ;  the  first  thinning  being  the  , 
greatest,  whilst  the  last  is  a  mere  affair  of  form.      It  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to  thin  out  fruit  ;  and,  on  the  1 
whole,  it  is  as  well  to  be  rather  deliberate  in  doing  so, 
because   where   trees   are   thinned  (as   mine  are  very 
freely  each  year),  they  do  not  really  suffer  from  leaving 
growing  fruit   on    them   for  some  time.     As   to   fruit 
falling  at  the  stoning  period,  little  will  do  so,  provided  . 
the   trees   be    not    overcropped,    because    where    the ' 
fructification  has  been  complete,  the  stone  will  soon 
become   perfect.     It   is   the   pernicious   over-cropping 
of   trees   which  ruins  them,  and   enfeebles  their  con- 
stitution   permanently,    if    commenced — as   it   almost 
always  is — at  an  early  age. 

Certain  apparently  small  matters  during  the  setting 
of  the  blooms  cannot   be   neglected  with    impunity. 
The  first   of  these  is  to  hand-shake,  or  strike  with  a  | 
pole,   every  branch  once  a  day.     This  disperses   the  I 


alone  of  the  air  in  the  house  is  quite  sufficient  to  guide. 
I  like  a  warm,  damp  air  at  this  season  through  them, 
and  dread  a  clogging  and  raw  atmosphere  above  all. 
We  have  no  fire-heat,  but,  at  such  times,  the  fires 
would  have  been  speedily  lighted,  if  at  command. 
The  trees  seem  to  grow  backward  on  such  days,  whilst 
my  aim  is  to  advance  the  natural  order  of  fruit  ripen- 
ing, and  I  have  done  so  in  almost  every  case,  so  that 
after  a  dozen  seasons  an  autumnal  Peach  has  become 
a  summer  fruit.  At  first  July  was  considered  here  as 
early,  but  now  the  middle  of  June  is  reached.  We 
keep  Peaches  growing  till  the  leaves  drop,  then  place 
them  in  the  fruit-room,  and  have  eaten  them  in 
December  ;  having  thus  a  Peach  and  Nectarine  season 
of  six  months  without  fire-heat.  I  now  often  long  for 
this  extra  means,  and  consider  the  ability  of  using  it  at 
command  no  detraction  from  a  genuine  orchard-house. 
I  should  like  a  Peach  season  of  eight  months,  and  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  obtained. 

I  cannot  understand  the  object  to  be  gained  by  re- 
tarding the  crop,  by  means  of  size,  &c,  spread  over 
the  glass.  On  the  contrary,  should  it  not  be  the  rule 
to  light  the  fires,  and  push  on  the  blooming  and  setting 
seasons,  gradually  leaving  the  houses  to  their  natural 
temperature,  and  almost  making  them  like  an  open 
wall  by  July,  closing  in  again  at  the  equinoctials,  and 
never  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  very  much 
during  the  whole  winter? 

Almost  the  only  advantage  in  this  respect  in  the 
Channel  Islands  consists  in  the   more  equable  winter 


FlG.    IO9. — EUPHORBIA  GROWING   WILD   (FROM   A   PHOTOGRAPH), 


Fig.  no.— scytanthus  growing  wild  (from  a  photograph). 


be  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  the  working  expenses  to 
be  added.  But  even  allowing  for  these  on  a  liberal 
scale,  as  well  as  for  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  gas 
from  Euphorbia  juice  will  be  a  vast  improvement  upon 
our  present  modes  of  lighting,  and  will  open  up  a  new 
industry  in  the  collection,  and,  indeed,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  required."  From  these  extracts  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  colonial  contemporary  takes  a 
highly  favourable  view  of  the  new  gas.  Whatever 
may  be  its  quality,  another  important  question  arises — 
that  of  the  supply  of  material.] 

Scytanthus  (fig.  no). — The  plant  represented  was 
photographed  by  the  late  Mr.  Chapman,  when  travel- 
ling in  Damara  Land.  The  plant  by  the  side  of  it,  to 
(he  left,  is  an  eight-angled  Euphorbia,  the  poisonous 
Euphorbia  of  Damara  Land,  represented  in  a  more  fully 
developed  condition  in  the  adjoining  sketch  (fig.  109). 
The  Scytanthus  bears  some  resemhlance  to  the  South 
African  plant  called  Elephant's  Trunk— the  Adenium 
namaquanum,  I  law.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  much 
more  elegant  plant,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  n 
feet,  having  a  single  long,  graceful  stem,  considerably  ex- 
panded towards  its  lower  extremity,  so  as  to  be  some- 
what club-shaped,  or  to  present  a  prolonged  pitcher- 
shaped  or  urceolate  appearance,  and  terminating  in  its 
upper  extremity  in  an  expansion  not  unlike  that  termi- 
nating the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  whence  comes  its 
colonial  name.  In  the  plant  represented  here  the 
terminal  expansion  is  much  more  rugged  and  enlarged, 
and  the  stem  is  cylindrical  and  jointed.  The  Elephant's 
Trunk  (which  has  been  grown  at  Kew)  belongs  to  the 
onler  Apocynace:e.     This  plant  has  been  considered  as 


pollen,  and  aids  the  setting.  The  next  matter  is  to 
endeavour  to  stimulate  a  rapid  growth  in  the  young 
leaves.  This  is  best  done  by  two  or  more  soakings  of 
the  border  or  pots  (these  last  require  even  more),  and 
by  shutting  up  very  early  with  a  good  sun-heat  on. 
Again,  I  find  a  brisk  hand-shaking  of  the  trees  aids  in 
freeing  them  from  the  clogging  blooms  and  fading 
small  leaves.  Cold  currents  of  air  are  prejudicial  at  this 
stage;  only  light  brisk,  breezes  are  to  be  permitted. 
We  must  pay  especial  attention  now  to  aphides, 
because  smoking  is  dangerous,  though  by  far  the  best 
way  at  all  seasons.  Put  servants  are  so  careless  ;  they 
allow  the  leaves  to  become  damp,  and  then  make  a 
heavy  smoke  in  the  house,  which  burns  all  near  it. 
In  spite  of  orders  this  happens  yearly  here,  and  has 
been  the  case  already.  If  the  attack  of  aphis  is 
allowed  to  make  any  progress  the  trees  will  suffer 
immensely  now,  more  so  than  at  other  times.  The 
opening  of  the  ventilators  must  depend  on  the  weather. 
If  the  air  be  sunny  and  calm,  open  early  and  shut  early 
also.  If  the  weather  be  doubtful  the  houses  should 
not  be  exposed  to  cold  morning  draughts  ;  still  air  is 
much  needed  to  consolidate  the  foliage.  During  heavy 
downfalls  of  rain  I  prefer  to  shut  up,  leaving  very  little 
air  on,  and  opening  one  set  of  ventilators  at  a  time  on 
the  weather  clearing  again.  All  this  is  certainly 
troublesome,  but  my  houses  communicate  with  the 
dwelling-house,  and  are  thus  accessible.  I  do  not 
think  that  orchard-houses  arc  at  all  picturesque 
additions  so  near  to  a  house,  but  had  they  been  100 
yards  away  they  would  have  been  left  to  shift  for 
Hi' hi  elves,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  no 
one  regulates  my  houses  to  my  satisfaction.     The  fee! 


night  temperature,  for  our  summers  are  cloudy,  and  our 
springs  and  autumns  tempestuous.  But  the  winter  nights 
are  not  severe,  and  the  trees  are  not  retarded.  They 
break  early,  and  with  a  very  gentle  heat  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  manage  a  crop  as  early  as  in  climates 
requiring  a  good  power  of  artificial  heat. 

I  endeavour  to  obtain  this  early  production  by  means 
of  solid  lean-to  houses — always  some  ten  days  in 
advance  of  span-roofs — by  a  careful  husbanding  of  the 
winter's  heat  within  their  area,  and  by  thinning 
severely.    77;.  C,  Brihaui. 


LUCULIA    GRATISSIMA. 

Calling  some  time  ago  at  Mr.  Hemming'*,  Spring 
Grove,  Bewdley,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a 
grand  example  of  the  Luculia  which  is  planted  out 
there  in  the  bed  of  a  Camellia-house.  This  house  is 
rather  a  large  one,  96  feet  in  length,  24  feel  wide, 
20  feet  high  ;  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  equal  spans, 
with  glass  fronts,  the  back  wall  being  clothed  with 
Camellias  planted  out,  forming  a  screen  of  vcrit.il  la 
green,  which,  when  studded  and  relieved  by  the  gay, 
charming  tints  displayed  in  the  Camellia  bloom,  pre- 
sents a  very  pleasing  effect,  far  outrivalling  any  other 
character  of  permanent  embellishment  it  is  possible  to 
adopt,  and  that  loo  with  the  least  possible  attention, 
for  when  once  Camellias  are  established  they  require 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  care,  as  from  their  habit  of 
growth  they  are  easily  kept  neat  and  orderly.  The  main 
pathway  is  near  to  the  f 1.  again!  1  which  is  a  narrow 

ige,  supporting  a  mixed  1  <>lli  clion  of  flowering  plants, 
the  whole  presenting  .1  mosl  -  itisfat  tory  effect. 
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This  digression  is  written  with  the  object  of  describ- 
ing more  fully  the  nature  of  the  house  in  which  the 
Luculia  thrives  so  luxuriantly,  further  because  I  believe 
that  the  mild  temperature  of  the  Camellia-house  is  the 
best  possible  medium  in  which  to  grow  to  perfection 
this  deliiijusly  fra^rmt  plant — an  opinion  which  the 
specimen  referred  to  fully  bears  out.  As  previously 
stated,  this  plant  is  planted  in  the  border  in  apparently 
the  same  soil  in  which  the  Camellias  are  growing,  and 
thrives  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  plant  is  14  feet 
in  height  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  When  I 
saw  it,  although  considerably  past  its  best,  it  was  still 
remarkable,  not  so  much  for  the  number  of  expanded 
trusses  of  bloom  as  for  their  great  size  and  vigour, 
several  of  them  measuring  over  10  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  it 
commenced  flowering  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  expanded  heads  of  bloom  at  one 
time  up  to  the  middle  of  December  was  146.  In 
January  they  had  increased  to  about  200,  and  when  I 
saw  it  there  were  about  three  dozen  expanded  trusses. 
These  figures  may  be  interesting,  as  they  convey  a 
pretty  adequate  idea  as  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
flowering  period  of  such  a  plant,  under  the  conditions 
specified.  The  Luculia  is  one  of  those  neglected  plants 
that  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation,  notwith- 
standing its  great  merits  as  a  winter  decorative  plant. 
Most  assuredly  it  has  very  few  rivals,  producing,  as  it 
does,  its  clusters  of  richly  fragrant  flowers  in  the 
greatest  profusion  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year. 

The  Luculia,  no  doubt,  is  somewhat  impatient  of 
root  restriction,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  manage  in 
pots,  neither  is  it  to  be  extensively  recommended  for 
this  mode  of  culture,  as  the  foliage  and  inflorescence 
are,  under  such  circumstances,  poor  in  comparison  to 
what  they  are  in  plants  that  are  planted  out.  In  most 
establishments  there  is  to  be  found  a  suitable  position 
for  the  growth  of  the  Luculia  :  although  the  Camellia- 
house  recommends  itself  as  the  best  possible  medium 
yet  it  is  but  in  few  places  comparatively  that  this  is 
attainable.  The  next  situation  in  point  of  choice 
would  be  the  cool  fernery  or  conservatory,  as  it  is  well 
suited  to  plant  against  a  pillar  or  wall,  providing  it  is 
not  subjected  to  cutting  draughts,  of  which  it  is 
peculiarly  susceptible.  It  grows  freely  in  a  sound 
sandy  loam,  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture  cut  thin  suit- 
ing it  admirably,  and  this  will  not  be  benefited  by 
any  admixture  unless  it  be  deficient  in  sand,  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  porosity. 

In  permanently  planting  out  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion, manures  and  leaf-soil  should  never  be  com- 
pounded with  the  loam  ;  for  in  the  first  place  they  are 
apt  to  produce  an  undue  luxuriance  of  growth  at  a  time 
when  it  is  least  required  ;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
are  liable  to  become  inert  and  sour.  This  all  practical 
men  have  frequently  ascertained  by  observing  the  health 
and  abundance  of  roots  in  plants  grown  for  years  in 
simple  soil,  compared  with  such  as  are  planted  in  rich 
compounds.  When  the  plants  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, and  show  signs  of  poverty  and  exhaustion, 
nourishment  is  more  beneficially  administered  in  the 
shape  of  top-dressings  and  liquids,  than  mixed  in 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  system  of  gorging 
to  satiety  in  youth,  when  the  soil  is  full  of  vegetable 
fibre,  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  only  calculated 
to  produce  debility  of  constitution  and  premature 
exhaustion.  In  the  case  of  the  Luculia,  at  all  events, 
this  is  not  required,  as,  when  planted  out,  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  requiring  repeated  pinchings-in  of  the 
young  shoots,  more  particularly  when  the  plants  are 
young,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  growth,  and  freely 
cutting  back  every  spring  after  blooming  ;  thus,  the 
somewhat  straggling  habit  of  the  Luculia  is  success- 
fully combated,  and  a  free  and  healthy  growth 
promoted.    George  Westland,  Witlcy  Court. 


not  the  very  commonest,  of  all  our  Geasters.  It  is  a 
fine  species,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  for 
any  other.  The  outer  peridium  is  multipartite,  hard, 
horny,  and  of  a  fine  reddish-brown  colour,  becoming 
rigidly  inflexed  over  the  inner  peridium  when  dry  (as 
shown  at  a).  In  this  state  it  is  so  rigid  and  horny 
that  the  lacinia;  cannot  be  moved  back  without 
breaking  them,  and  a  knife  cuts   through  them  with 


Fig.  j 
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II. CHASTER    RUFESCBNS. 

section  real  size  ;  spores  X  700  diam. 


STARRY   PUFF-BALLS.— IV. 

8.  Geaster  rufescens,  Fr.  (fig.  ill). — This  plant  may 
be  at  once  known  by  its  generally  large  size,  and  very 
fleshy,  nifescent  outer  peridium,  which  invariably  cracks 
on  expansion.  We  take  it  to  be  a  rare  British  plant,  but 
it  has  been  sent  to  this  office,  and  more  than  onceexhi- 
bit^:1  at  the  South  Kensington  Fungus  exhibitions  ;  the 
outer  peridium  is  multifid,  and  said  to  be  "at  length 
revolute,"  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  this  state  ;  and 
Bulliard  (t.  471,  fig.  1),  in  a  pretty  good  figure,  does 
not  show  the  lacinia;  revolute  ;  neither  does  Schjeffer 
in  some  indifferent  figures  (t.  1S2) ;  in  both  plates, 
however,  the  characteristic  crackings  are  shown,  but 
strangely  enough,  none  of  our  handbooks  refer  to 
them.  These  fissures,  however,  extend  right  through  the 
substance  of  the  outer  peridium  so  as  to  cause  the  lacinije 
to  flap  about  when  gathered  ;  in  colour  the  outer  peri- 
dium is  of  a  fine  rufescent  flesh  colour,  exactly  like  the 
tint  of  Agaricus  rubescens,  P.,  when  bruised  ;  the  in- 
terior peridium  is  sessile  (a),  deep  umber  in  colour,  and 
furnished  with  a  dentate  mouth.  Habitat,  pastures  and 
woody  places  ;  it  grows  in  fine  condition  in  the  woods 
round  the  Wrekin,  Shropshire.  Spores  slightly  tuber- 
culate,  .00017"  diameter. 

9.  Geaster  hygrometricus,  P.  (fig.  1 12).— Berkeley 
says  this  plant  is  common  on  the  Continent,  but  "very 
rare  here  ;  and  Cooke  "  rare  ;  "  but  from  our  own 
experience,  and  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  has  been  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  one  of  our  commonest,  if 


difficulty,  but  on  placing  the  plant  in  a  little  water  they 
immediately  expand,  and  this  property  is  always 
retained  in  dried  plants.  The  inner  peridium  bursts 
irregularly,  is  of  a  fine  deep  brown,  suffused  with 
turkey-red,  and  sub-reticulated  with  flock.  Bolton's 
figure  (t.  179)  is  very  bad  (even  for  him),  and  he  shows 
the   inner  peridium   as   stipitate.      Bryant's   fig.  4  is 


Fig.  11= 
Half  actual  size 


— GEASTER   HVGROMETH1CUS. 

section  real  size ;  spores  x  700  diam. 


probably  this  species.  Habitat,  on  the  ground.  The 
fruit  is  very  fine,  large,  rich  in  colour,  echinulate,  and 
measuring  .00035"  diameter.    IV.  G.  Smith. 


Notable   Gardens. 

Conifers  at  Castle  Kennedy. — Some  account 
of  the  Pinetum  at  Castle  Kennedy,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  author  of  the  interesting  notes 
on  Conifers  in  your  columns  last  year,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  readers  by  way  of  supplement 
to  the  general  description  previously  given.  Most  of 
the  trees  are  ranged  in  double  file  to  form  avenues 
of   greater    or    lesser   length.      I    have    never   be- 


fore seen  satisfactory  evenness  among  Conifers  ;  they 
have  mostly  been  too  short,  or  too  narrow,  or  too 
wide,  or  out  of  harmony  with  surrounding  objects. 
None  of  these  objections  apply  to  those  at  Castle 
Kennedy.  There  we  have  them  of  all  lengths  and  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  give  the  trees  room,  while  the 
avenues  themselves  are  in  perfect  harmony  with,  and 
in  some  sort  complementary  to,  the  terraces.  The 
number,  dignity,  and  choiceness  of  the  avenues  also 
excite  attention  and  command  admiration.  There  is 
likewise  an  evenness  about  the  growth,  and  an  unifor- 
mity of  health,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  size,  about  the 
trees  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasing.  These  fine 
avenues  intersect  each  other  or  run  in  parallel  lines  in 
all  directions.  The  spaces  between  are  filled  in  with 
thick  masses  of  wood  and  shrub  to  form  blinds  and 
shelter.  The  latter  is  a  great  point,  for  the  wind  tears 
up  the  valley  at  Castle  Kennedy  with  such  force  as  not 
unfrequently  to  snap  a  tree  across  the  mid-bole,  or  to 
tear  its  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  yet  here  are  such 
masses  of  Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Sweet  Bays,  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas,  &c,  as  one  scarcely  meets  with  out  of 
Devonshire ;  and  yet,  I  write  this  that  none  may 
despair  of  trying  choice  Conifers.  Many  of  the  common 
trees,  such  as  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  and  others, 
make  slow  progress  in  many  parts  of  these  grounds  ; 
for  instance  the  Picea  nobilis  far  overtops  Pinus  sylves- 
tris  of  the  same  age ;  while  Pinus  insignis  -measured 
22  inches  diameter,  P.  sylvestris  of  the  same  age  was 
only  10  inches. 

Possibly  part  of  this  disparity  of  size  may  be  due  to 
the  extra  care  and  skill  devoted  to  the  choicer  Coni- 
fers. But  it  is  not  wholly  so,  for  all  the  Conifers  do 
not  thrive  equally  well,  though  it  may  be  presumed 
that  those  in  the  avenues,  at  least,  have  mostly  had 
similar  treatment.  Cedars  do  not  grow  so  freely  as 
Araucarias,  and  even  in  the  same  family  Picea  Webbi- 
ana  neither  grows  so  fast  nor  looks  so  healthy  as  Picea 
nobilis  or  Nordmanniana.  Every  species  and  variety 
of  tree  seems  to  have  its  likings  and  dislikings 
in  regard  to  soil,  position,  and  climate.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  planter  to  read  off  these  as  carefully  as 
the  physician  notes  the  pulsations  of  his  patient's  heart, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  This  is  what  has  been  going 
on  throughout  these  grounds  for  nearly  25  years. 
Almost  every  tree  and  shrub  has  been  tried.  Those 
that  would  live  have  been  nursed  and  kept  in  health 
as  far  as  possible,  but  not  largely  increased.  Those 
that  grew  better  were  multiplied  ;  but  such  trees  as 
Picea  nobilis,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  Laricio,  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  and  Lambertiana,  that  are  likely  to  form 
valuable  timber  trees,  are  avenued  and  planted  in  all 
directions.  Picea  nobilis  is  being  reared  at  about 
the  rate  of  5000  a  year  I 

Your  readers  must  not  expect  a  record  of  large 
Conifers,  such  as  distinguish  Dropmore,  Bicton,  and 
other  places,  inasmuch  as  the  first  Conifer  was  planted 
at  Castle  Kennedy  so  recently  as  1S47.  Notwith- 
standing this,  some  of  those  just  named  have  already 
reached  an  altitude  of  from  30  to  35  feet.  Many  of  the 
following  are  equally  fine,  and  thrive  so  well  that  they 
are  likely  to  become  valuable  timber  trees  in  the 
district : — Picea  grandis,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  lasio- 
carpa,  P.  magnifica,  P.  cephalonica. 

But  to  return  to  the  avenues.  At  the  head  of  them 
must  stand  those  composed  of  Araucaria  imbricata; 
there  are  several  of  these,  one  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  long,  the  trees  averaging  from  2S  feet  to 
30  feet  in  height,  matchless  in  health  and  sym- 
metry, and  worth  a  run  of  500  miles  to  look  upon. 
I  had  hitherto  thought  the  Araucaria  unfit  for 
avenues,  but  these  converted  me  on  the  spot ;  they 
seemed  to  carry  one  into  the  land  of  the  Araucaria, 
and  to  establish  a  new  style  of  arboreal  beauty.  One 
longs  to  surround  them  with  noble  Palms,  Tree  Ferns, 
Aloes,  Yuccas,  Cactuses,  for  padding  and  companion- 
ship. Next,  if  indeed  it  can  be  second  in  interest  to 
any,  is  the  noble  avenue,  about  half  a  mile  long,  of 
Picea  nobilis  ;  noble  trees  they  are,  glaucous  almost  to 
silvery  whiteness,  averaging  25  feet  in  height,  and 
many  of  them  heavily  laden  with  their  superb  cones, 
filled  almost  to  bursting  point  with  thousands  of  fat, 
well  ripened  seeds.  Some  authorities  tell  us  that  the 
seed  of  English  Conifers  is  comparatively  worthless, 
and  doubtless  so  it  is  at  times,  but  why?  Because  the 
male  catkins  and  the  seed-bearing  cones  do  not  time 
well  together  for  perfect  impregnation.  Hence  Mr. 
Fowler  collects  the  golden  pollen  in  bags,  and  waits 
for  the  flowering  of  the  cones,  and  then  goes  over  each 
one,  two,  or  three  times  with  a  brush,  dusting  every 
part  carefully.  The  result  is,  that  every  cone  is  laden 
with  ripe  seed  of  the  best  quality. 

Grand  avenues  follow,  of  Picea  Pinsapo,  dense  and 
tall ;  Picea  cephalonica,  taller  and  less  dense ;  P. 
Nordmanniana,  younger  but  very  healthy  ;  P.  lasio- 
carpa,  P.  Pindrow,  and  P.  Webbiana, — the  last,  as  is 
mostly  the  case  with  this  fine  variety,  not  looking  quite 
so  healthy  as  the  others. 

Among  Pinuses,  insignis  is  the  lion  in  my  eyes.  We 
can  hardly  keep  it  alive  in  East  Anglia,  but  at 
Castle  Kennedy  it  was  as  robust  and  vigorous  as  a 
Musselburgh  Leek,  and  far  greener,  overtopping  almost 
every  other  tree,  and  without  spot,  amid  winds  and 
rain  and  frosts.  Pinus  excelsa,  P.  Laricio,  and  P. 
austriaca  each  form  fine  avenues. 

While  Abies  Morinda,  with  its  semi-weeping  grace, 
lines   another  avenue    with   its    drooping   branchlets 
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Abies  Albertiana  and  Abies  orientalis,  both  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  line  other  walks.  The  two 
Cupressus,  C.  macrocarpa  and  C.  Lambertiana,  are 
important  institutions  at  Castle  Kennedy.  They  are 
avenued  many  times,  and  thrive  marvellously.  Some 
authorities  hold  that  these  two  trees  are  one  and 
the  same.  It  is  contended  that  structurally  and 
botanically  they  are  identical  ;  as  some  say  that 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Deodar  are  one  — 
not  that  either  of  the  Cypresses  weep,  but  the  one 
spreads  and  the  other  assumes  an  upright  form  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Fowler,  I  think,  well  said  in  these  columns, 
in  his  admirable  notes  on  Conifers,  in  the  hands  of  the 
landscape  gardener  the  two  produce  widely  different 
effects.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  also  does  well,  as 
do  C.  nutkaensis,  Thuja  Lobbii,  and  Cryptomeria 
japonica.  There  are  yet  other  avenues  of  Cedrus, 
Deodara  and  Libani,  Juniperus  chinensis,  Taxodium 
sempervirens,  variegated  Holly,  Quercus  Ilex,  and 
Purple  Beech. 

By  way  of  a  refreshing  change,  we  shall  leave  the 
green  trees  for  a  few  moments,  and  note  a  few  of  the 
variegated  or  coloured  ones.  At  the  head  of  these  in 
value  as  a  pictorial  tree  I  would  place  the  Abies 
Douglasii  Stairii,  a  perfectly  hardy  free-growing  Spruce 
— as  much  so,  I  believe,  as  its  green  parent,  and  almost 
wholly  silver  throughout  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months.  Fancy  a  white  Spruce  in  landscape  scenery  ! 
In  this  tree,  contrasted  with  others,  we  virtually  have 
it.  It  is  the  very  tree  that  has  long  been  wanted  to 
lighten  up  the  two  sombre  colours  of  Fir  woods,  and 
even  pinetums.  The  cry  is  frequently  heard,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  we  are  overdoing  our  pleasure 
grounds  with  Conifers,  making  our  landscapes  too 
heavy  and  dreary.  There  is  much  truth  in  it.  The 
coming  tree  will  throw  light  into  them  to  any  height 
or  distance,  for  in  hardiness,  freedom  of  growth,  and 
doubtless  also  in  stature,  it  is  a  real  Douglas  Spruce. 
Here,  too,  I  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  variegated 
Pinus  sylvestris,  or  common  Scotch  Fir,  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  useful  future.  Picea  Pindrow  variegata  is 
another  rich  acquisition — it  is  whitish  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii  has  a  similar  hue  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  Thus  the  two  be- 
tween them  will  lighten  up  our  Pine  woods  and  home 
landscapes  somewhat  as  the  Acer  Negundo  variegata 
relieves  heavy  masses  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Having  seen 
the  parent  plants  and  the  large  stock  of  Abies  Douglasii 
Stairii  in  September,  I  must  add  that  it  was  of  a  good 
silver  hue  even  then,  though,  Mr.  Fowler  assured  me,  it 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  its  silvery  whiteness 
earlier.  Here, too,  theAraucariaimbricatahas  tried  hard 
to  dress  itself  in  golden  robes.  It  has  succeeded  to  a 
variable  extent,  ranging  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  The  plant  is  as  vigorous  as  the  others,  over 
20  feet  in  height,  and  is  full  of  golden  blood.  The 
more  it  is  cut  back,  the  more  gold  follows  the 
knife.  The  variegation  is  irregular  and  somewhat 
inconstant,  but  is  rich  and  interesting  nevertheless. 
No  collection  ought  to  be  considered  complete 
without  the  golden  Araucaria  imbricata.  Probably 
when  it  seeds  all  degrees  of  variegation  may  be  deve- 
loped in  the  progeny.  Even  now  there  seems  a  concen- 
tration of  golden  blood  in  some  of  the  buds.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  these  are  grafted 
on  fresh  stocks,  the  measure  is  reduced  to  the  normal 
standard  of  the  parent  plant.  Hence  all  the  progeny 
are  at  present  as  like  the  parent  as  may  be.  This 
hardly  bears  out  the  general  theories  propounded  about 
bud  variation.  Possibly  seedlings  might  diverge 
further  from  the  parental  type.  I  observed  another 
quite  healthy  Araucaria  of  a  light  brown  tint  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  advised  Mr.  Fowler  to  dig  with  the 
knife  into  it  for  gold — he  will  probably  tell  us  with 
what  results.  Fine  plants  of  Araucaria  were  pointed 
out,  distinguished  by  extraordinary  growth.  An 
application  of  manure  had  literally  driven  them  out 
of  form.  They  had  made  over  5  feet  of  wood  one  year. 
The  manure  was  withheld,  and  they  are  now 
resuming  their  former  character.  Their  health  was  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  stimulating  regimen. 

I  also  noticed  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 
ana aurea,  about  14  feet  high.  The  Retinosporas, 
those  most  charming  of  all  Conifers,  are  likewise  being 
introduced  in  different  directions,  and  will  speedily  add 
more  beauties  even  to  these  richly  furnished  grounds. 
The  Sciadopitys  verticillata  is  quite  hardy  at  Castle 
Kennedy,  but  grows  slowly.  Probably,  like  most  Coni- 
fers, it  will  grow  faster  as  it  gets  used  to  the  situation. 
Torreya  grandis,  T.  myristica,  and  T.  nucifera  do 
well,  the  myristica  being  most  at  home.  The  Thujop- 
sis  dolabrata  is  quite  hardy,  but  grows  slowly.  Most 
of  the  Mexican  Pines  are  only  useful  as  ornamental 
trees,  requiring  sheltered  positions.  Such  varieties  as 
Pinus  Benthamiana,  P.  Sabiniana,  and  Coulteri  do  but 
indifferently  at  Castle  Kennedy.  The  following  do 
remarkably  well : — Pinus  insignis,  P.  resinosa  Marti- 
nezia,  P.  muricata,  P.  brutia,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Cembra, 
P.  austriaca,  P.  patula,  P.  Edgardiana,  P.  Pallasiana, 
P.  pyrenaica,  P.  resinosa,  P.  rigida,  P.  tuberculata, 
&c.  Most  of  the  Cypresses  thrive  admirably.  In 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  the  following  were 
growing  very  freely  : — C.  McNabiana,  C.  thurifera,  C. 
torulosa,  and  C.  Uhdeana.  The  latter  occasionally 
suffers  from  spring  frosts,  but  it  probably  has  outgrown 
them  now,  as  it  has  reached  upwards  of  20  feet  in 
height,  whereas  these  frosts  most  expend  their  maxi- 
mum destructive  force   within    about  6  feet  of  the 


earth's  surface.  Fitzroya  patagonica  and  Saxe- 
gothrea  conspicua,  are  quite  hardy,  and  form  very 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs.  The  Taxodiums,  sem- 
pervirens and  distichum,  and  their  near  ally  Sequoia 
(or  Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  thrive  but  moderately,  the 
soil  being  too  light  and  dry  for  them.  Lower  down, 
near  the  American  ground,  the  Sequoias  are  more 
at  home,  but  the  wind  is  too  much  for  the 
former.  The  Taxodium  distichum  does  well  where 
the  ground  is  moist.  Cedars  are  not  quite  at  home  at 
Castle  Kennedy.  The  C.  Deodara  does  best  where  it 
is  most  sheltered  and  the  soil  is  deepest.  The  largest 
specimen  is  about  30  feet  high. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  Junipers — the  more 
striking  being  J.  virginiana  pendula,  J.  squamata, 
J.  dealbata,  J.  tetragona,  and  J.  excelsa;  Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei,  male  and  female,  are  thriving  well,  but  not 
likely  to  reach  the  stature  of  small  trees.  Crypto- 
merias  are  a  sight  to  see  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
In  many  districts  in  the  South  they  are  simply  a 
nuisance.  Their  stunted  habit,  laden  with  seed,  and 
dirty  drab-brown  colour,  make  them  intolerable, 
but  when  they  do  well,  as  in  most  parts  of  these 
grounds,  they  form  trees  of  rare  beauty.  They  delight 
in  a  deep  rich  soil  or  peat,  with  water  almost  within 
hail  of  the  roots.  A  thin  soil  on  a  dry  subsoil  starves 
them  into  ugliness.  The  Crytomeria  elegans  is  more 
striking  than  either  japonica  or  araucarioidea,  and 
forms  a  rich  contrast  to  the  colour  of  most  other  trees 
during  winter.  Trees  of  the  newer  Larches  are  very 
promising  as  tender  trees.  The  Larix  Griffithii  seems 
to  suffer  more  than  the  common  variety  from  the 
Larch  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  highly  ornamental 
variety,  with  cones  double  the  size  of  the  common 
Larch,  and  leaves  twice  as  long,  that  change  from  a 
warm  green  to  a  rich  violet  during  the  autumnal 
months.  The  Larix  Kaempferiana  is  equally  or  more 
beautiful,  but  it  grows  very  slowly.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  two  charming  Libocedrus,  chilensis  and  tetragona. 
Others  of  the  genus  Thuja  thrive  well  at  Castle 
Kennedy.  T.  Lobbii  in  deep  soils  promises  to 
become  a  valuable  timber  tree,  making  from  2  to 
3  feet  of  wood  in  a  single  season.  It  is  represented 
by  many  varieties,  some  of  them  extremely  rich 
and  striking  from  their  spreading  habit.  The 
T.  gigantea  does  not  grow  so  fast,  but  forms 
a  fine  tree.  Mr.  Fowler  considers  the  T.  Craigieana 
as  only  a  superior  variety  of  T.  Lobbii.  The 
T.  plicata  is  a  very  compact  and  interesting  species. 
Besides  the  Abies  already  noted  the  following  were 
doing  well  : — A.  Hookeriana,  A.  Pattoniana,  A. 
Menziesii,  A.  Brunoniana,  and  A.  excelsa  Finedon- 
ensis — the  A.  Brunoniana  occasionally  suffering  from 
spring  frosts. 

Many  of  these  trees,  as  well  as  those  in  the  avenues, 
and  evergreen  and  Turkey  Oaks,  Purple  Beech,  &c, 
are  being  formed  into  groups,  and  the  young  planta- 
tions skirting  the  carriage  drives,  clothing  the  park  and 
climbing  up  the  hillsides,  are  dotted  full  of  choice 
Conifers  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  whole  place  is  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a  huge  pinetum,  furnished  and 
adorned  with  all  that  is  most  rich,  rare,  and  beautiful 
in  the  arboreal  vegetation  of  the  temperate  climes  of 
the  world.  The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  favourable, 
there  is  ample  space  ;  and  experience,  skill,  taste,  cul- 
ture, and  liberality  are  still,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  engaged  in  making  the  most  and 
the  best  of  it.  D.  T.  Fish. 
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Red  Pine  is  decidedly  the  better  timber,  but  there 
being  a  resemblance,  the  lower-priced  wood  has  partly 
succeeded  in  driving  the  higher  priced  from  the  market. 
Yellow  and  Red  Pine  is  also  brought  from  Miramichi, 
St.  John,  and  other  ports,  but  the  forests  near  Quebec 
are  situated  on  the  most  favourable  soil  for  the  full 
development  of  the  growth  of  the  Pine.  Other  dis- 
tricts being  moister,  the  timber  from  thence,  so  far  as 
Pine  is  concerned,  is  spongier  and  coarser  in  quality. 
White  Spruce  is  principally  brought  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. Soft  and  silky  in  nature,  easily  worked,  and  very 
free  from  sap  and  large  knots,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  numerous  building  purposes  ;  but,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  trade  has  been  stationary  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider, 
firstly,  the  difference  of  freight  from  America,  which  is 
nearly  double  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  an  article  of 
small  value  in  comparison  with  its  bulk  freight  is  a 
large  item  of  cost  ;  and  secondly,  the  large  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  in  the  United  States,  by  which 
the  value  of  Canadian  wood  is  enhanced  every 
year.  For  the  United  States  to  import  timber 
may  seem  to  some  as  absurd  as  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.  There  are  enormous  forests  there, 
but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  the  produce  to  the 
market.  An  enthusiastic  arborist  would  be  pained 
indeed  to  see  a  settler  in  the  United  States  deliberately 
burn  or  chop  up  for  firewood  trees  which  in  England 
would  be  hailed  by  the  scientific  man  with  joy,  and 
contribute  to  our  stock  of  ornamental  woods.  But  there 
is  no  help  for  it ;  the  ground  must  be  cleared  some- 
how. No  market  is  at  hand,  and  so  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on  from  year  to  year  until  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  seek  their  wood  from  Canada 
and  elsewhere.     Pitch  Pine,  however,  is  to  be  had  in 


any  quantity  from  Pensacola  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
consumption  of  this  valuable  timber  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  England.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  finely  marked, 
capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish,  and  about  as 
durable  as  Oak.  The  colour  when  sawn  up  is  a  dullish 
red,  variegated  with  rather  regular  but  pleasing  patterns. 
Some  may  be  seen  quite  light  coloured,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  as  above  described.  The  writer  remembers 
the  first  cargo  imported  into  this  country,  which  was  a 
drug  in  the  market,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
selling  small  lots  of  from  60  to  120  at  a  time 
by  way  of  sample.  Soon,  however,  its  dura- 
bility and  good  appearance  gave  it  an  impetus, 
and  now  the  imports  are  steadily  increasing. 
It  affords  superb  flooring  for  high-class  resi- 
dences, public  halls,  ball-rooms,  staircases,  and 
such  like,  and  once  seen,  will  impress  a  superficial 
observer  with  its  superiority  over  ordinary  flooring. 
The  handsomest  flooring  of  this  description  the  writer 
has  seen  are  in  Grosvenor  Gardens  and  Grosvenor 
Place,  in  some  mansions  built  there  by  Messrs.  Waller 
&  Son.  Of  Pitch  Pine  in  1S71  we  received  nine 
cargoes,  containing  4200  loads  of  square  timber  and 
17,000  pieces  of  sawn  planks  and  deals.  In  the 
previous  year  we  had  3900  loads  and  11,500  pieces, 
thus  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  this 
most  durable  and  beautiful  wood.  Fir,  Pine,  and 
other  sawdust  is  now  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  as  well  as  straw  and  Esparto,  or  Spanish 
grass.  Large  factories  for  the  conversion  of  sawdust 
into  paper  have  been  established  in  Wiirtemberg,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  The  wood  is 
rubbed  down  into  dust  by  friction  against  rapidly 
revolving  roughened  wheels,  and  then  treated  by 
chemical  processes  until  it  forms  a  pulp  suitable  for 
paper-making.  A  German  chemist  has  found  a 
mode  of  distilling  spirit  out  of  a  residue  left 
after  chemically  treating  wood-pulp  for  paper. 
A  French  manufacturer  converts  sawdust  by  intense 
pressure  into  beautiful  little  boxes  and  ornamental 
articles,  and,  finally,  it  is  compressed  and  made  into 
spills  for  cigar  and  pipe  lighting. 

The  writer  has  tasted  bread  made  of  equal  parts  of 
fine  sawdust  and  flour,  and  given  him  by  an  enthusiastic 
Swede,  who  had  the  idea  that  shortly  people  would  gc 
to  the  sawmill  for  their  material  for  bread,  instead  ol 
to  the  baker  or  miller.  The  bread  was  bitter,  and 
very  unpalatable.  During  a  siege  it  might  enable 
a  garrison  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  but 
few  will  at  present  eat  sawdust  bread  except 
on  compulsion.  The  needle-shaped  leaves  of 
the  Pine  tree  are  converted  into  what  is  called 
tree  wool  in  France,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  wool  is  used  for 
wadding,  stuffing  for  mattresses,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  ;  a  cloth  made  from  its  fibres  is  used  for  inner 
vests,  drawers,  hose,  shirts,  coverlets,  and  chest  pre- 
servers ;  the  membranous  fragments  and  refuse  are 
compressed  into  blocks  for  fuel,  the  resinous  matter 
contained  in  them  is  distilled  for  gas,  while  by  various 
modes  of  treatment  there  are  produced  an  essential  oil 
for  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases,  an  ethereal  oil  useful 
as  a  curative  agent  and  as  a  solvent,  and  a  liquid  for  a 
medicated  bath — all  useful  substances  from  a  material 
which  not  long  ago  was  utterly  disregarded.   7*.  R- 


THE  MANLEY  HALL  SALE, 

OfiE  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most 
remarkable,  sale  of  Orchids  and  other  plants-  that 
has  ever  been  held,  took  place  at  Manchester  on 
April  7 — 17,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Capes 
&  Dunn  of  that  city.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  collection  thus  dispersed  was  that  of  Mr.  Sam 
Mendel.  We  cite  below  some  of  the  prices  realised, 
and  can  but  express  our  regret  that  so  magnificent  a 
collection  should  thus  have  been  scattered.  The 
modest  amateur,  with  a  real  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in,  his  plants,  often  derives  more  real  pleasure  from 
his  garden  and  its  contents  than  the  proprietor  whose 
plants  sell  for  thousands.  The  total  amount  realised 
by  the  sale  of  Orchids  was  ^4361  10s. 

Vanda  tricolor,  8  gs.,  Aders;  Cypripedium  lacvigatum,  rare, 
£9  ioj.,  Rollisson  ;  Oncidium  concolor,  Oncidium  puniiluni,  nmj 
Laclia  crispilabia,  £7  iojt.,  Vcitch  &  Son;  Aeridcs  Schrodcri, 
£11  ioi.,  Rollisson  ;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  fine  specimen,  1 \%  ks-, 
Williams  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  grand  mass,  £7  sf.,  (. 
Son;  Dendrobium  nobile  coerulescens,  19  gs.,  Marquis  of  West- 
minster; Sophronitis  grandiflora,  good  mass,  £5  151.,  Lord  Londes 
borough ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  fine  specimen,  £7  5s. ,  Veil,  li  & 

Sons  ;  Odontoglossum  PhaIa=nopsis,  fine  plant,  £1 1  km.,  Br 11 

Oncidium  macranthum,  fine  plant,  £9  15s.,  Newman;  Odonto- 
glossum Andersoniamim,  £■},  Backhouse  ^  Son;  <  M.^i*  ■  !■"  m" 
Phalacnopsis,  fine  plant,  14  gs.,  Wright ;  Miltonia  Morcliana.  fine 
plant,  12  gs.,  Berrie  ;  Phalxnopsis  Schillcrian.i,  <;  gs.,  M 
Odontoglossum  grandc,  Odontoglossum  [nsleayii.  and  Odonto- 
glossum gloriosum,  £&  $s.,  Broome;  Cattleya  Pmelhi  E**?™ 
Bora,  10  gs.,  Veitch  &  Sons;  Cattleya  Triante,  £1  ioj.,  veiti 
it  Sons;  Vanda  Bensnna:.  line  mass,  £S  ios.,  Kullv  on;  <  >,„  i 
dium    concolor,    very    rare,    iS  gs.,     Buikull,    V.iml.i    (en    ,    line 

plant,  £*o,  Dr.  Ainsworth  ;  Aeridcs  qutaquevulnerum,  splendid 

specimen,  10  gs.,  \V.  Agncw ;  Vanda  mavis,  very  fine  j  I 
men,  £\\,  Morris;  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  very  fine  speci- 
men, 7  gs.,  Williams;  Aerides  Vcitchii,  splendid  plant,  19  gs.. 
Garden  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  7  gs.,  Cross;  Aeridcs  nobile, 
splendid  specimen,  £i\.  Dr.  Ainsworth  :  Aeridcs  Lobbii,  very  fine 
variety,  /io,  Cross;  Vanda  insignis,  true,  fine  plain  of  this  rare 
species,  14  gs.,  Lord  Londesborough  ;  Aeridcs  Schroderii,  good 
plant,  204  gs.,  Gaskell :  Cypripedium  Dayanum,  very  fine  plant, 
rare,  £\y,  Carden  ;  Masdcvallia  Veitchii,  very  strong,  £ib,  Berrie  ; 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  grand  plant,  13  gs.,  W.  Agncw;  Vanda 
Lowii,  fine  specimen,  17  gs..  Lord  Londesborough;  Cypri- 
pedium Harrisiaiinm,  good  plant,  7$  gs,,  Burnley  Hume;  Masdc- 
vallia species  (large  yellow  flowers),  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and, 
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Odontoglossum  falcipetalum,  10  gs.,  Gaskell ;  Cadogyne  cristata, 
specimen  plant,  £16,  W.  Agnew  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  ^16, 
Veitch  &  Sons  ;  Oncidium  macranthum  hastifcrum,  good  plant 
and  variety,    8fc   gs.,    Gaskell  ;  Pleione    lagenaria,   good    mass, 

10  gs.,  Agnew;  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  grand  specimen,  33  gs., 
Gaskell  ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  grand  specimen,  28  gs., 
Agnew  ;  Cattleya  exoniensis,  fine  plant,  26  gs.,  Berrie  ;  Den- 
drobium Devonianum,  grand  specimen,  iaj gs.,  Gaskell ;  Dendro- 
bium McCarthix,  fine  plant,  £\z,  Williams  ;  MasdevalUa 
Lindeni,  strong,  ^39,  Berrie ;  Odontoglossum  triumphans, 
grand  variety,  8£  gs.,  Broome;  Oncidium  splendidum,  rare, 
41  gs.,  Williams  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  very  strong,  14  gs.,  Gas- 
kell ;  Phalaenopsis  Luddemanniana,  11 J  gs.,  Agjnew ;  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  fine  specimen,  7  gs.,  Veitch  SSons;  Odonto- 
glossum Phalamopsis,  strong,  9  gs.,  E.  G.  Wriggley  ;  Epidendnim 
prisma tocarpum,  grand  specimen,  free-flowering,  27  gs.,  Broome  ; 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  good  plant,  15  cs.,  Gaskell  :  Dendrobium 
crassinode,  grand  specimen,  13  gs.,  Gaskell  ;  Lzelia  purpurata, 
fine  specimen,  28  gs.,  Carden  ;  Lalia  elegans,  grand  specimen, 
13  gs.,  Veitch  &  Sons;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  fine  specimen, 
*3  g5-.  Bockett  ;  Pleione  maculata,  very  fine  specimen,  8  gs., 
Carden ;  Sobralia  macrantha  splendens,  very  dark  variety,  £S, 
O.  O.  Wrigley  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  superb  variety, 
>3i  g5-.  Williams;  Saccolabium  aropullaceum  moulmeinense, 
Aerides  odoratum,  and  Aerides  Larpentae,  £7  14s.,  Lord  Londes- 
borough ;  Cypripedium  laevigatum,  10J  gs.,  Williams  ;  Cypripe- 
dium niveum,  £7,  Broome  ;  Sophronitis  violacea,  9  gs., 
Burnley  Hume  ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  grand  plant,  10J  gs., 
Hurst ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  fine  plant,  11  gs.,  Car- 
den :  Cattleya  Mossia,  Manley  Hall  variety,  7  gs.,  Rev. 
J  B.  Norman:  Ladia  cinnabarina,  specimen  plant,  i7gs.,  Dr. 
Ainsworth ;  Aerides  afline  superbum,  10  gs.,  Williams  ;  Phaius 
Bensonx,  grand  plant,  12  gs.,  O.  O.  Wrigley ;  Catleya  Mcndelii, 
fine  plant,  very  distinct,  34  gs.,  Morris;  Aerides  afline  rubrum, 
£7    15s  .    Williams;    Odontoglossum   Phalaenopsis,  vei*y  strong, 

11  gs.,  Bockett ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  7  gs.,  R. 
Tong  ;  Pleione  humilis,  fine  plant,  9  gs. ,  Toll  ;  An- 
gnecum  sesquipedale  superbum  (the  flowers  of  this 
plant  measure  9  inches  across),  16  gs.,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Norman  ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  splendid  plant, 
i6i  gs.,  O.  O.  Wrigley  ;  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
strong,  ,£14.  Williams;  Phalxnopsis  Schilleriana, 
8  gs.,  Carden;  Aerides  Larpentse,  splendid  speci- 
men, 7^  gs.,  Toll  ;  Dendrobium  filiforme,  very 
fine  specimen,  15  gs.,  Rollisson  ;  Ladia  anceps 
Dawsoni,  nice  plant,  10  gs.,  Berrie  ;  Cattleya 
Mossia;  (Sion  House  \  £9  10s.,  Toll  :  Aerides 
Williamsii,  11  gs.,  Rollisson  ;  Saccolabium  gut- 
tatum  superbum,  grand  specimen,  £46,  Dr.  Ains- 
worth ;  Cypripedium  Dayanum,  rare,  10  gs., 
Broome  ;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  superb  plant,  36 
gs*.,  Cross;  Coelogyne  cristata,  specimen  plant, 
jCiS,  Rev.  J.  B.  Norman  :  Cattleya  Tilleyana, 
and  Cymbidium  Mastersii,  £7  55.,  Veitch  ;  Den- 
drobium thyrsifolium,  very  rare,  £9  5s.,  Veitch  ; 
Odontoglossum  Phalxnopsis,  fine  specimen,  £12, 
Cross ;  Cypripedium  caudatum  splendens,  very 
distinct,  .£9,  O.  O.  Wrigley ;  Aerides  Dayanum, 
large  specimen,  16  gs.,  Goodall ;  Aerides  Veitchii, 
fine  plant,  two  breaks,  23  gs.,  Berrie  ;  Aerides  / 
Schroderii,  splendid  specimen,  23  gs..  Cross ; 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  grand  plant,  show.ng  seven 
spikes,  Day's  variety,  57  gs.,  Williams;  Pleione 
lagenaria,  splendid  mass,  8£  gs.,  Rev.  J.  B.  Nor- 
man ;  Vanda  ccerulesccns,  good  plant,  showing 
flower,  £8ior.,  Veitch  &  Sons';  Aerides  Huttoni, 
very  rare,  7$-  gs.,  Bockett;  Aerides  Fieldingii, 
*5  gs-,  Morris;  Miltonia  spectabilis,  fine  plant, 
84  gs. ,  Williams;  Vanda  Denisoniana,  fine  plant, 
£7,  Rollisson ;  Odontoglossum  nxvium  majus, 
£7  ss>  Cross  :  Nepenthes  sanguinea,  grand  plant, 
,£50,  Veitch  &  Sons;  Miltonia  virginalis,^7  5.5., 
Earl  of  Stamford  ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  11J  gs., 
Earl  of  Stamford  ;  Dendrobium  Schroderii,  13  gs., 
Cross  ;  Epidendrum  prisma  tocarpum,  £7,  Lord 
Londesborough  ;  Miltonia  cuneata,  t=£  gs.,  Earl 
of  Stamford  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  fine  plant,  lo-fc  gs., 
Berrie  ;  Cattleya  exoniensis,  good  plant,  9  gs., 
Carden  ;  Cypripedium  Veitchii,  and  Aerides 
nobile,  9  gs.,  Earl  of  Stamford;  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale,  fine  variety,  114  gs.,  Cross;  Sac- 
colabium retusum,  8  gs.,  Bockett;  Vanda  Deni- 
soniana, 7  gs.,  Gaskell ;  Angrxcum  sesquipedale, 
grand  plant,  14  gs.,  Broome ;  Odontoglossum 
Phalaenopsis,  8  gs.,  Burnley  Hume ;  Cym- 
bidium Mastersii,  12  gs.,  B.  Hume;  Dendrobium 
transparent,  £7  41.,  O.  O.  Wrigley:  Odontoglos- 
sum nxvium  majus,  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum,  and  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  .£10,  Cross  ; 
Vanda  caerulea,  and  Aerides  odoratum,  £7,  O.  O. 
Wrigley  ;  Aerides  quinquevuinerum  rubrum,  very 
rare,  £7  45.,  Dr.  Ainsworth  ;  Cypripedium  L-owii, 
very  fine  plant,  ,£16  10s.,  Cross;  Vanda  tricolor 
fonnosa,  £$  ior.  Cross  :  Dendrobium  crassinode, 
strong,  7  gs..  Cross;  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anum,    good  plant,    8   gs.,    Rev.  J.  B.  Norman  ; 

Aerides    affine   superba,    17    gs.,    Bockett ;     Sac- 
colabium ampullaceum,  very    fine  specimen  and 
variety,    21  gs.,    O.     O.    Wrigley;    Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum,  fine  plant,  12  gs.,  Cross  ;    Maxillaria  luteo-alba, 
fine  specimen,  £14,   Earl  of  Stamford  ;    Dendrobium  chrysotis, 
£12,    Shaw;    Cypripedium    caudatum,  £7,  Earl    of   Stamford; 
Dendrobium  cucullatum  giganteum,    Dendrobium    albo-sangui- 
neum,  and  Oncidium  cruentum,  £7,  Veitch  &   Sons ;    Odonto- 
glossum Phalaenopsis,  fine  plant,  £11  10s.,  Earl  of  Stamford. 

Palms  and  Miscellaneous  Steve  Plants.  —  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  42  gs.,  Tattersall  ;  Cocos  Weddelliana,  grand  sp«cimen, 
^60,  Cole  &  Sons  ;  Geonoma  Seemannii,  fine  specimen,  31  gs.' 
Tattersall ;  Cycas  revoluta,  7J  gs.,  Kaye  ;  Phcenicophorum  sechei- 
larum,  £7,  Kaye  :  Welfia  regia,  £7  15s.,  Stewart;  Verschaf- 
feltia  splendida,  6£  gs.,  Cole;  Thrinax  elegans,  6  gs.,  Car- 
den ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  ,£11,  Williams  ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  grand  specimen,  42  gs.,  Cole  &  Sons  ;  Gleichenia 
flabellata,  94  gs.,  Shuttleworth ;  Gleichenia  Mendelii,  27  gs., 
Tattersall;  Gleichenia  flabellata,  grand  specimen,  38  gs.,  Kaye' 
Leptopteris  superba,  8  gs.,  Williams  ;  Gleichenia  hecistophylla,' 
23  gs.,  Carden  ;  Adiantum  farleyense,  grand  plant,  i6gs.,  Back- 
house ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  grand  specimen,  £46,  Car- 
den ;  Trichomanes  Luschnathianum,  very  rare,  .£16,  Stew- 
art ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  10  gs.,  Grimond  ;  Gleichenia 
Mendelii,  very  rare  and  beautiful,  .£31  ios.t  Shuttleworth ; 
Sarracema  rubra,  true,  very  rare,  £g,  WUliams ;  Gleichenia 
dichotoma,  64  gs.,  Shaw;  Gleichenia  flabellata,  £6  iaj..  Cross  ■ 
Davallia  hemiptera,  very  scarce,  £&  16s.,  Stewart. 

Ericas,  Efacris,  &r>c. — Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  3  feet 
by  4   feet,    £%   *6s.y   Jackson  &   Son  ;  Acrophyllum  venosum 

2  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches,  13  gs.,  Williams;  Massoni 
™aJ°'%  3  feet  by  3  feet,  15* gs.,  Stewart ;  Paxtoni,  i  feet  by  3  feet 
6  niches,  £5,  Jackson  &  Son  ;  Acrophyllum  venosum,  3  feet  by 
4  ««..  "8s-.  Jackson  &  Son  ;  Rhododendron   Gibsoni,  5  feet  by 

3  «.  6  inches,  10  gs. ,  Haigh  ;  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  3  ft 
£y4ft-.  £5  icw.,  Dixon;  E.  aristata  major,  £6,  Stewart ;  E.Victoria 
Kegina,  3  feet  by  4  feet,  £6  12J.,  Williams  ;  ampullacea  obbata, 
3  leet  3  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches,  £7  15s.,  Dixon  ;  eximia  superba, 
6  gs. .  Uirden ;  tricolor  superba,  3  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches, 
£5,  Jackson  &  Son  :  elegans,  2  feet  3  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches, 
inxon:  Acrophyllum  venosum,  3  feet  by  4  feet,  15  gs.,  Cooper  ; 
Erica  Victoria  Regina,  2  ft  6inches  by  3  feet,  64  gs.,  Williams  ; 
Heaaroma  fuchsioides,  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches,  £8  16s., 


Dixon  :  Dracophyllum  gracile,  3  feet  by  4  feet,  £g  10s,,  Dickson 
&  Son  ;  Erica  Candolleana,  2  ft.  6  inches  by  3  ft.,  £6,  Williams. 
Total  amount  realised  by  sale  of  Palms,  Sec.,  ,£1225  is.  6d. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  Manley 
Hall  Collection,  from  having  visited  it.  Those  who 
have  not  done  so,  or  who  wish  to  freshen  their 
memory,  are  referred  to  a  descriptive  notice  given  in 
these  pages,  in  1S6S,  pp.  1215,  1265,  1319,  1343; 
and  in  1S69,  p.  113. 


jonte  CoiTcspoitktce. 

Dianthus  barbatus  atropurpureus.- — I  wish,  in 
the  politest  parliamentary  language  I  can  use,  to  dispute 
Mr.  Shenton's  statement  with  respect  to  this  plant. 
It  is  "entirely  inaccurate."  I  have  grown  it  ever  since 
I  have  been  here,  and  have  found  it  grown  largely  by 
one  other  person  at  least,  for  the  costermongers  who 
hawk  it  about  the  western  suburbs  of  London.  Alex. 
Deant  Bedfont. 

Broccoli,  Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hero. — We  have 
to  thank  Messrs.  Waite,  Burnell  &  Co.,  for  th  euse  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  113)  of  Taylor's  Yorkshire 
Hero  Broccoli.  The  plant  is  of  robust  habit,  and  the 
heads,  which  are  pure  white,  close  and  compact,  are 
self- protected   by   the   foliage.      It   has,    we   believe, 
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some  outward  resemblance  to  Dilcock's  Bride,  but  the 
raiser  states  that  he  has  had  this  one  under  selection 
for  eight  or  nine  years  ;  it  is  quite  difierent  in  shape 
from  Dilcock's  Bride,  which  is  pointed  in  the  centre  ; 
and  the  Hero  will  stand  a  week  or  two  longer  than 
that  variety.  We  believe  Messrs.  Waite  &  Co.  intend 
showing  specimens  of  this  variety  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  if  in  good  condition,  then 
its  value  for  late  work  will  be  as  great,  if  not  more  so, 
than  Mr.  Perkins'  fine  variety,  which  gained  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  last  week. 

Sparmannia  africana.  —  I  was  pleased  to  find, 
from  your  interesting  notice  of  the  great  exhibition  at 
Ghent,  that  this  fine  old  plant  seems  to  be  appreciated 
on  the  Continent.  Some  years  ago  I  picked  it  up 
in  the  Bury  Botanic  Gardens,  and  have  found  it 
most  useful.  The  style  of  the  plant,  and  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  alike  entitle  it  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  cultivators.  The  single  flowers  mounted  are 
also  most  useful  and  novel  for  bouquet  work.  We  have 
no  flower  of  the  same  style  and  form.  It  never  misses 
a  fine  head  of  flower  with  cool  greenhouse  treatment. 
If  not  troubling  you  too  much  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed if  any,  and  what  training  was  adopted  at  Ghent. 
[The  bush  was  trained  to  a  single  stem  with  a  round  head.  ] 
I  have  never  attempted  to  get  the  plant  into  form,  but 
merely  spurred  it  back  annually  soon  after  flowering, 
and  when  the  wood  gets  firm  and  ripe  ;  it  then  breaks  j 
anew,  and  produces  a  dozen  or  so  strong  shoots  which 
grow  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  each  | 


surmounted  by  a  crown  of  blossoms  in  March  and 
April.  In  general  character  and  mode  of  flowering 
the  plant  somewhat  resembles  Clerodendron  fragrans, 
while  the  size  and  form  of  the  leaf,  and  character  and 
colour  of  the  flower,  are  very  different.  The  old  plant 
with  its  woody  stems,  perhaps  12  or  even  20  years  old, 
flowers  more  freely  than  younger  plants.  I  doubt 
whether  the  plant  is  in  the  trade,  and  if  any  have  a 
difficulty  in  procuring  it  I  shall  be  pleased  to  distribute 
cuttings  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Were  it  only  new  to 
Europe  what  a  run  there  would  be  upon  it.  It  is 
decidedly  a  most  useful  plant  for  general  purposes  and 
for  cuttings.  D.  Tt  Fish. 

To  Destroy  Beetles.— The  suggestion  of  "  Cor.," 
at  p.  544,  does  not  indicate  wisdom  and  judgment  in 
the  destruction  of  beetles,  a  pabulum  so  useful  for 
young  chickens  in  the  early  spring  months,  when  nearly 
all  insect  life  is  dormant,  save  and  except  those  warmly 
housed.  For  many  years  I  have  used  the  common 
beetle  trap  (from  January  to  June),  in  which  I  have 
often  caught  from  50  to  100  in  a  night,  as  an  early 
meal  for  my  little  chickens  ;  and  "  Cor."  would  not 
only  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  chickens  of  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  old  run  to  me  when  I  call  them,  with 
beetle  trap  in  hand,  but  no  doubt  be  delighted  to  witness 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  little  youngsters  in  devour- 
ing the  largest  beetle.  The  number  that 
a  chick  will  eat  at  a  meal  perhaps  might 
astonish  him,  clearly  showing  that  what 
appear  disgusting  in  his  sight  and  requiring 
to  be  poisoned,  are  sent  for  a  better  pur- 
pose.   John  Norman,  Colchester* 

Salvia  patens.  —  I  have  read  in  an 
old  gardening  manual  that  the  roots  of  this 
Salvia  should  be,  during  the  winter,  treated 
as  Dahlia  roots  are — they   should,  when 
lifted,   first  be    properly  dried  and   freed 
from  all  unnecessary  soil,  and  then  be  stored 
in  a  cellar,  or  in  dry  sand,  or  in  some  con- 
venient place    free   from  frost,    until    the 
spring,    when  they   should  be    placed   in 
heat  and  started  into  growth.     Now,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
treme beauty,  and  that  the  colour  of  its 
bloom  is  of  the  richest  hue  of  blue  that 
exists  amongst    garden  flowers,    yet  it   is 
far  from  common  in  gardens,  even  of  great 
pretensions.    The  excuses  for  its  absence 
are  usually  to  the  effect  that  "  the  roots  are 
so   difficult  to  keep   during   the  winter." 
The  inference  I  deduce  from  these  frequent 
failures  is   this  —  that  the  usual   mode  of 
drying,  and  so  far  resting  the  roots  through 
the  winter,  is  an  improper  one,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  true  requirements 
of  the  plant,   and  I  am  supported  in  that 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  my  own  treatment 
of  the  roots  of  this  Salvia  has  been  quite 
diverse,    and  also    eminently    successful. 
Last  autumn  I  had  150  large  roots  to  store 
for  the  winter,  and,  following  out  the  plan 
adopted  on  a  smaller  scale   the  previous 
year,    I  lifted   them,    and   shaking    them 
moderately  free  from  earth,  planted  them 
up  thickly  in  a  bed    of   soil    in  a  cool 
house — indeed  it  has  not  received  a  single 
degree  of  artificial   heat  all    the   winter. 
After  the  roots  were  planted  a  dressing  of 
fine  soil  was  shaken  over  them,  and  they 
were  so  left  except  that  they  got  a  soakingof 
water  occasionally.     About  the  middle  of 
February  some  of  the  young  growth  be- 
gan to  push  through,  and  by  the  end  of 
March  I  could  take  off  several  hundreds  of 
strong  cuttings,  a  number  that  might  be 
trebled   by    the  end   of  April.      Early   in    May   the 
roots   will   be   taken  out  tand  separated  into   two  or 
three  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  when  planted  out  they 
will  make  great  heads  of  bloom  for  the  summer  and  the 
autumn.       Whilst  gathering  seed  last   autumn  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  fact  in  natural  history,  namely, 
that   the    bees    in    collecting   honey   always    pierced 
the   tube    of  the   flower   on   the   same   side   in  every 
case,    in   order   to   get  at  the  sweet  treasure  within, 
although  there  were  some  instances  in  which  a  hole 
was  made  through  the  top  of  the  green  calyx  also. 
I  also  observed  that  the  pollen-laden  bees  (and  these 
were   few   in  comparison   with   the  honey  gatherers) 
were  the  only  ones  that  opened  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  flower.  A.  Z>.,  Bedfont. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis. — This  plant  is  known  in 
Cheshire  as  Virgin  Mary's  Honeysuckle.  Is  the  name 
known  elsewhere? — Cestrensis. 

Rough  Plate  Glass  and  Grape  Growing. — 
Some  20  or  25  years  ago  this  matter  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion,  viz.,  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  glass  for  Vines,  &c.  A  gentleman  then  living 
at  Lyridale,  near  Llandilo,  built  large  ranges  of 
vineries  in  various  aspects,  and  in  order  to  test  the 
best  kind  of  glass  for  Vines  used  in  each  house 
various  kinds  and  qualities;  but  now,  after  many 
years'  trial,  the  gardener  tells  me  (and  he  has 
been  here  16  years)  that  he  prefers  the  rough  plate. 
The  Vines  grow  better,  and  produce   better   foliage, 
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and  consequently  better  berries,  than  they  do  under 
any  other  sort  of  glass,  and,  as  it  is  especially  an  im- 
portant matter  to  him,  the  Vines  require  less  attention 
in  the  way  of  giving  air,  &c,  as  the  leaves  are  not 
subject  to  being  burned  under  this  glass.  Lyridale,  as 
may  by  remembered  by  some  of  your  readers,  is  formed 
for  Grape  growing,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the 
markets  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  places.  Some  of  the  vineries  are  1 50  feet 
by  40  feet,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  as  cow-sheds, 
and  feeding-houses  for  cattle,  with  Vines  overhead  to 
shade  stock  from  the  sun  ;  but  now  they  are  mostly 
used  for  Vine  growing,  Strawberry  forcing,  French 
Beans,  early  Potatos,  and  which  are  all  sent  to  market. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  this  place  I  was  especially 
struck  with  the  healthy  state  of  the  Vines  under  the 
rough  plate  glass,  and  as  the  sun  is  now  beginning  to 
tell  his  old  story,  by  burning  leaves  through  ordinary 
glass,  it  is  well  to  note  such  facts  as  above,  to  guide  us 
in  building  new  vineries.  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  to 
this  subject  again  if  thought  desirable.  IV.  Barron, 
Sketty,  Swansea. 

Teak  Shingle.  —  Some  of  your  correspondents 
asked  me  some'  time  ago  about  wooden'  shingles.  I 
find  that  a  shipbreaker  at  Portsmouth  sells  gates  made 
of  teak  for  \os. ,  which,  of  course,  are  nearly  indestruc- 
tible ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  plenty  of  timber  which 
would  make  shingle  which  would  last  longer  than  even 
oak,  and  being  naturally  a  dark  wood,  and  moreover 
old  ship  timber,  it  would  look  more  pleasing  at  once 
than  new  oak  shingles.  His  name  is  Steward,  I  think. 
East  Somerset. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  —  When  naming 
this  plant  I  was  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
placing  it  in  the  system,  since  the  position  of  the  flat 
lip  in  reference  to  the  low  column,  that  has  a  "  tabula 
infrastigmatica,"  removes  it  a  little  from  the  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  and  Pescatorei,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
would  make  it  appear  allied  to  Miltonia.  When  writing 
these  lines,  I  have  at  my  side  fresh  flowers  of  Miltonia 
spectabilis  radicans  (virginalis)  and  one  of  Odontoglos- 
sum Phalamopsis.  The  position  of  the  lip  with  regard 
to  the  column  is  angulate  in  all  the  Miltonias  I  remem- 
ber ;  the  column  is  different  in  being  straight  and 
membranous  around  the  anther.  The  heads  of  the 
lips  of  the  Miltonias  are  high  and  abrupt.  Thus  our 
plant  appears  even  more  distant  from  the  Miltonias 
than  from  the  Odontoglossums,  and  if  we  consider 
the  passage  of  those  two  species  through  Odontoglos- 
sum Oerstedii  and  Warscewiczii  towards  the  species 
named  before,  it  rather  appears  the  best  to  include  the 
four  in  a  new  section  of  the  Imbricantia,  for  which  I 
venture  the  name  "  Phalfenopsoidia,"  in  opposition  to 
the  "crispa."  So  much  for  botany.  It  is,  however, 
horticulture  that  may  boast  to-day.  That  was  a  new 
red-letter  day  in  our  horticultural  calendar  when  the 
much-talked-of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  developed 
the  first  time  its  full  charms  in  Europe — April  19. 
Some  days  before  the  flower-buds  had  taken  a  purplish 
tint,  and,  finally,  the  apex  of  the  convolute  lip  began  to 
appear  through  the  expanding  sepals.  At  length  all 
those  organs  got  free  from  one  another,  and  bent  in  a 
most  curious  manner  backwards,  to  ascend  once  more, 
and  presenting  a  flat  appearance,  perhaps  quite  unique. 
The  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  enormous  lip,  3  inches 
broad,  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac.  The  flowering 
plant  has  none  of  those  radiating  streaks  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  dried  specimens.  An  excellent  quality 
of  the  plant  is  its  growing  very  freely,  and  flowering 
extremely  easily  from  those  plants  imported  last  year. 
The  majority  show  spikes,  generally  two  from  the  same 
bulb,  and  upwards,  with  six  flowers  on  the  spike.  I 
have  just  seen  one  plant  with  two  six-flowered  spikes 
from  the  same  bulb.  The  plant  flowering  actually 
has  a  two-flowered  spike.  We  may  expect  the  six- 
flowered  spikes  to  bear  somewhat  smaller  flowers. 
These  lines  were  written  under  the  impression  of  plea- 
sure of  the  sight  of  this  grand  novelty  at  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.— In  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Fryer,  I  write  to  say  that  the  solution 
of  this  poison  should  consist  of  1  oz.  of  the  salt  to 
10  galls,  of  water,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  the  lawn 
with  a  common  watering-pot.  This  solution  will  kill 
the  earthworms,  and  also  the  several  insect  larvre  which 
feed  on  and  much  damage  the  roots  of  grasses  in  lawns. 
James  Sailer,  Temple.  [It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  frightfully  poisonous  sub- 
stance. Every  possible  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  its  use.  Eds.] 

The  Prospect  of  a  Peach  Crop  in  this  part  of 
East  Anglia  is  not  at  all  promising,  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  bloom  appears  imperfectly  formed  and 
abortive,  while  others  lack  the  necessary  vigour  for  a 
successful  "  set,"  the  embryo  fruit  being  pale  and  sickly- 
looking,  the  anthers  crumpled  up,  and  containing  but 
little  pollen.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Apricots,  but 
as  the  trees  had  an  abundance  of  bloom  there  is 
sufficient  set  to  give  us  a  good  crop  if  we  escape  frost. 
Pears  are  thin  of  bloom  on  the  Pear  stock,  but  are 
more  promising  on  the  Quince.  Cherries  are  showing 
an  immense  crop  of  bloom,  and  some  kinds  of  Plums 
are  equally  promising,  Jefferson  taking  the  lead. 
Apples  give  promise  of  an  abundant  supply,  and  out- 
door   Figs   are  showing  a  heavy  crop.      Strawberries 


suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  drenching  rains  of  last 
autumn  and  winter,  many  plants  having  died,  while 
others  look  weak  and  unpromising,  especially  Queens. 
Bush  fruits  are  showing  a  plentiful  crop.  The  season 
here  is  a  full  fortnight  later  than  usual,  so  that  I  am 
hopeful  we  may  escape  frost,  and  secure  a  crop  of  most 
fruits,  as  the  weather  is  now  all  that  can  be  desired. 
y.  Sheppard,   Woolverstone,  Ipswich. 

Medlars. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  of 
your  readers  could  inform  me  whether  the  Dutch 
Medlar,  the  Monstrous  Medlar,  and  the  old  Dutch 
Medlar  are  three  distinct  varieties.  I  have  purchased 
trees  under  each  name  from  different  nurserymen  ;  but 
they  are,  as  yet,  young,  and  have  not  come  into 
bearing.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Monstrous  Medlar 
tree  in  a  friend's  garden,  and  with  a  Dutch  Medlar  in 
the  garden  of  another  friend.  I  have  compared  the 
fruits  of  the  two,  and  I  see  no  difference  between 
them  except  that  those  from  the  so-called  Monstrous 
variety  average  a  trifle  larger  ;  but  then  this  tree  is  in 
richer  soil  and  a  warmer  situation  than  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  habit  of  the  two  is  different  : 
the  Dutch  is  a  beautifully  symmetrical  weeping  tree, 
and  the  Monstrons  straggling  and  lop-sided.  This, 
however,  may  be  accidental,  or  the  result  of  judicious 
training  in  the  one  case  and  neglect  in  the  other.  I 
possess  three  other  kinds  of  Medlar,  which  are  cer- 
tainly distinct  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  each  other. 
They  are  the  Nottingham  Medlar,  the  Royal  Medlar, 
and  the  Stoneless.  The  old  Nottingham  variety  is 
known  to  every  one,  and,  though  the  fruit  is  small, 
it  is  unsurpassed  in  flavour.  The  Royal  Medlar 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  Rivers.  He  describes  it  as 
"a  new  sort  from  France,  like  the  Nottingham,  but 
large,  and  a  prodigious  bearer  even  when  quite 
young."  Nine  years  ago  I  purchased  one  of  these 
trees  from  Mr.  Rivers,  and  I  can  quite  verify  his 
description  of  the  variety.  It  is  probably  the  best 
in  cultivation.  My  tree  is  very  handsome,  a  stout, 
straight  stem,  nearly  6  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
grand  spreading  and  even  head,  with  semi-weeping 
branches.  When  in  bloom,  and  covered  by  its  count- 
less large  white  flowers,  it  is  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
The  stoneless  variety  I  have  not  seen  the  fruit  of. 
The  two  trees  of  it  which  I  posssess  have  not  yet 
fruited.  I  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Wor- 
cester, in  whose  catalogue  alone  I  find  it.  It  is  strange 
to  me  that  the  Medlar  is  not  grown  as  a  "lawn  tree" 
simply  for  its  beauty.  A  well-grown  specimen  is  as 
handsome  a  weeping  deciduous  tree  as  we  possess. 
Its  foliage  is  early  and  well  coloured,  and,  while  the 
large  blossoms  are  expanded,  it  is  a  most  charming 
object.  Considerable  care  is  required  in  training  and 
equalising  the  head  of  the  tree  when  young,  and  in 
supporting  the  stem,  which  is  apt  to  be  overweighted 
and  become  bent.  X.  Z. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Ghent. — I  should  very  much  like  to  preface  this 
letter  with  what  scholars  call  an  "excursus"  relating 
to  the  architecture,  ecclesiastical  features,  and  historical 
associations  of  this  interesting  city — a  veritable  middle- 
aged  town,  but  pulsating  with  the  life-blood  of  the 
present  age — mediaeval  in  aspect,  constant  in  its  eccle- 
siastical traditions,  but  manifesting  on  the  other  hand 
indications  of  healthy  progress  and  wholesome  activity. 
In  the  churches  I  see,  in  the  officiating  priests,  the  same 
type  of  feature  as  Van  Eyck  and  his  brothers  of  the 
brush  painted  three  and  four  centuries  ago — the  face,  the 
features,  the  expression,  the  attitude  precisely  the  same. 
If  at  one  street-corner  there  is  what  my  friends  from 
Scotland  would  call  a  "superstitious  emblem,"  at  the 
next  there  is  what  our  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
not  yet  given  us,  an  electric  clock,  all  in  connection 
with  a  central  time-piece.  Continental  cities  have  had 
these  for  years.  Why  we  have  not  similar  dials  in  all 
prominent  positions  is  a  question  I  leave  to  those  placed 
in  authority  over  us  to  answer. 

The  Burgomaster's  Garden. — Let  me  begin  my  notes 
on  this  subject  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  winter 
garden  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  Count  de  Ker- 
chove  de  Denterghem,  and  which  was  most  kindly 
thrown  open  to  all  the  visitors  to  the  recent  Exhibition, 
from  the  King  down  to  the  humblest  workman.  The 
building  is  a  noble  structure  of  iron  and  glass,  with 
a  nave  and  two  aisles  ;  the  extreme  length  is  about 
50  metres,  the  breadth  20,  and  the  greatest  height  20 
metres.  It  was  erected  by  M.  Bureau,  and  is  laid  out 
in  "the  English  style,"  with  undulating  mounds, 
meandering  paths,  trickling  streams,  bold  rocks,  and 
mimic  cascades.  The  construction  is  too  recent 
to  be  fairly  judged  at  present.  In  a  few  months, 
when  the  rocks  are  more  covered,  and  less  dry  anil 
naked  in  appearance,  the  effect  will  be  better.  The 
great  defect  in  the  composition  appeared  to  us  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  rockwork  rises  too  abruptly 
as  a  sort  of  screen  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  without 
anything  leading  up  to  it.  Now,  as  the  rocks  in  form 
and  arrangement  are  stratified,  not  volcanic,  this  abrupt 
emergence  is  rather  unnatural.  A  very  little  altera- 
tion in  the  disposition  of  the  mounds  of  earth  would 
modify  this  appearance.  The  inmates  of  this  truly 
noble  conservatory  comprise  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
men Palms,  Cycads,  anil  Tree  Ferns  I  have  ever  seen, 
among   them   good  specimens   of  Thrinax   graminea, 


T.  elegans,  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  Livistona  sinensis, 
Areca  monostachya,  Corypha  australis  (10  metres  in 
diameter),  Phoenix  reclinata  aurea,  Alsophila  ferox, 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Todea  superba, 
Cycas  Rumphii,  &c.  With  fine  specimens  of  such  plants 
as  those  just  enumerated,  mixed  in  with  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  to  give  colour,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  Burgomaster's  Winter  Garden  is  a  sight  which  few 
horticulturists  will  forego  if  they  have  the  chance. 

The  Botanic  Garden. — It  was  de  rigueur  that  I 
should  visit  the  Botanic  Garden.  Did  not  the  guide- 
book say  it  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Ghent  ?  I  had, 
moreover,  special  reasons  for  doing  so.  With  some 
experience  of  these  establishments  on  the  Continent, 
I  have  generally  found  the  collection  of  plants 
as  interesting  as  their  cultivation  is  abominable. 
Usually  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  attempt  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
That  this  parsimonious  expenditure  should  rule  in  rich 
cities  like  Ghent,  with  universities  and  other  flourishing 
public  establishments,  is  an  anomaly  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand.  I  simply  note  the  fact  as  one  of  so 
common  occurrence  abroad  as  to  constitute  the  rule. 
The  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  town — a  not  very  favourable  position  for  outdoor 
cultivation.  With  a  canal  on  the  one  side,  and  sundry 
church  spires  close  by,  from  which  the  chimes  rung  out 
clearly,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  the  Oxford 
Garden,  though  I  scarcely  think  the  Curator  of  the 
latter  establishment  would  feel  altogether  flattered  at 
the  comparison. 

The  extent  of  the  "  glass  "  in  this  garden  surprised 
me  somewhat,  as  being  disproportionate  to  the  outdoor 
arrangements,  but  a  more  generous  expenditure  of 
labour  is  obviously  needed  both  in  and  out.  The  main 
range  is  a  fine  structure,  with  a  dome-roofed  circular 
centre  and  two  long  wings.  In  addition  there  is  a 
large  old-fashioned  orangery,  and  various  other  houses, 
all  crammed  to  suffocation  with  plants.  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  have  fewer  plants,  and  those  well- 
grown  and  in  good  condition,  than  to  have  an  army  of 
scarecrows  in  such  plight  that  they  absolutely  convey 
less  information  to  the  student  than  the  tally  which 
indicates  their  names. 

Among  this  forest  of  sticks  with  leaves  at  the  top 
are  some  grand  specimens  of  Sabal  Blackburniana, 
Ceratozamia  mexicana,  Bambusa  sp.,  Cordyline  aus- 
tralis, Livistona  sinensis,  Chamasrops,  Clethra  arborea, 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Sparmannia  africana,  various 
Proteads,  Beaufortias,  Myrtus,  Pincenectitia  tubercu. 
lata,  hollow  in  the  centre  like  a  Dicotyledon,  and  other 
plants.  As  there  are  no  stages  the  plants  are  either 
grown  in  pots  on  the  ground  or  raised  on  stands, 
which  latter  have  a  very  awkward  look.  The  director, 
M.  Van  Hulle,  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  acutest  gardeners  and  pomologists,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  at  his  disposal  are  so 
scanty  as  not  to  allow  him  a  fair  chance  of  manifesting 
his  abilities. 

M.  Van  Houlle's  Nursery. — The  establishment  of 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  is  so  widely  known  through  the 
civilised  world  that  at  first  it  appears  strange  to  the 
visitor  to  find  it  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  suburb 
which  has  but  few  attractions  for  the  passing  visitor. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  the  case  not  only 
of  this  but  of  most  of  the  other  Ghent  establishments, 
that  the  local  trade  is  insignificant.  The  nurseries  are 
not  so  much  show  places  as  manufactories — workshops 
wherein  the  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  is  received  in 
relatively  small  but  really  large  quantities,  and  from 
which  the  multiplied  and  finished  articles  are  sent  out 
in  prodigious  quantities.  Mere  sight-seers  and  idlers  are 
hardly  in  place  in  such  establishments.  If  you  are  intent 
on  business — well  and  good,  if  you  go  to  lounge  for  an 
hour  or  two  through  the  grounds  and  houses,  dilettante 
fashion,  you  will  not  find  the  Belgian  nurseries  so 
attractive  or  in  such  good  keeping  as  many  of  the 
English  ones.  Thus,  perhaps,  it  happens  that  this,  the 
most  famous  of  Ghent  nurseries,  is  reached  by  a 
side  street  leading  off  from  a  third-rate  suburb,  and 
presents,  when  reached,  few  external  indications 
to  the  casual  observer  of  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. All  this  is  altered  on  entrance.  The 
pictural  appearance  and  the  neatness  may  not  be  so 
striking  as  in  some  of  our  British  nurseries  of  equal 
rank  ;  nevertheless  a  sense  of  magnitude,  variety,  and 
organisation,  strikes  one  at  once  on  entering  the  gate. 
So  impressed  were  we  with  this  appearance,  that  on  a 
second  visit  we  entered  by  a  side  entrance  in  a  distant 
portion  of  the  grounds,  but  we  found  the  same  effect 
was  produced.  In  fact,  the  whole  establishment  is  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  energy  and  talent  of  its 
founder.  Most  of  the  Ghent  nurseries  are  devoted  to  a 
few  specialities.  Only  a  few  of  them  embrace  all 
branches  ol  the  trade.  M.  Van  Houttc's  is  one  of  the 
latter  establishments,  and  hence  any  attempts  to  speak 
of  its  contents  would  result  in  writing  a  catalogue,  and 
one  which,  after  all,  would  contrast  very  unfavourably 
with  the  ample  publications  of  this  nature  issued  by 
the  proprietor.  Interspersed  in  these  catalogues  with 
much  valuable  information  are  scintillations  of  wit, 
amusing  badinageat  the  expense  of  botanists,  and  general 
comments  on  things  horticultural,  which  render  these 
publications  "  sui  generis."  A  similar  remark  applies 
still  more  appropriately  to  the  excellent  Flore  des  Scrres, 
18  volumes  of  which  have  appeared,  for  the  most  part 
compiled,  printed,  illustrated,  edited,  and  published  in 
the  establishment.     This   of  itself  is  no  light  matter. 


April  26,   1S73.] 
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Such  is  the  appreciation  in  which  this  excellent  publi- 
cation is  held  throughout  Europe,  that  there  is  but  one 
feeling  among  horticulturists,  and  that  is,  that  its  issues 
should  be  made  with  greater  regularity.  Punctu- 
ality and  regularity  of  publication,  however,  are 
the  exception  with  the  Belgian  horticultural  journals. 
The  English  and  American  periodicals  set  a  good 
examples  in  this  particular.  It  has  been  stated  in 
extenuation  that  the  foreign  journals  are  in  the  hands 
of  commercial  horticulturists,  whose  main  energies  are 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  gardens, 
but  this  excuse  will  not  serve  in  all  cases.  The  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  a  pattern  of  regularity,  has  been  edited 
for  many  years  by  botanists  charged  with  the  onerous 
superintendence  of  Kew  Gardens.  The  American 
Gardeners  Monthly^  one  of  the  very  best  of  Trans- 
atlantic periodicals,  is  edited  by  a  nurseryman,  but  is 
always  on  our  table  on  the  appointed  day.  The  Revue 
Horiicoley  published  in  Paris,  under  the  management  of 
an  important  functionary  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
also  keeps  time  to  the  day.  We  are  so  glad  to 
get  the  Flore  des  Serres,  however,  that  it  is  not  well  to 
carp  too  much  at  the  long  intervals  between  its  suc- 
cessive numbers.  We  were  glad  to  see  at  the  recent 
exhibition  that  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  it,  in  com- 
petition with  other  horticultural  journals  of  like 
character.  By  the  way,  this  is  a  feature  in  foreign 
shows  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  with  us.  We 
doubt  the  policy  of  so  doing,  but  we  do  not  see  why  an 
honorary  award  should  not  be  made  to  a  good  book  or 
publication  by  competent  judges  representing  a  horti- 
cultural society  of  acknowledged  position. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  only  at  the  entrance  gate  of 
M,  Van  Houtte's  establishment  !  A  glance  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice  in  a  sketch 
of  this  kind.  There  is  a  town  of  low  egg-shaped  (in 
section)  houses  of  glass  and  iron  filled  to  overflowing 
with  plants  of  various  kinds. 

One  very  long  house  presented  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  a  double  line  of  small  plants  of  Azaleas  in  full  flower, 
some  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence,  the  whole  pre- 
senting an  appearance  as  of  a  railway,  the  metals  of 
which  were  studded  throughout  their  whole  length 
with  jewels — .Palms,  of  course,  by  the  thousands; 
Camellias,  almost  as  numerous  ;  Amaryllids,  by  the 
hundred  ;  Gesnerads,  for  which  the  establishment  has 
a  special  and  thoroughly  well  deserved  reputation,  in 
equal  numbers.  The  art  of  the  hybridiser  has  herein 
been  exercised  with  the  most  fascinating  results.  M. 
Van  Iloutte  is,  moreover,  quite  right  when  he  tells  the 
botanists  they  have  much  to  learn  from  the  horticul- 
turist in  these  matters.  Will  he  not  help  them  by 
publishing  a  careful  record  of  the  parentage  of  these 
exquisite  hybrids,  appropriating  to  each  its  proper 
father,  and  indicating,  like  a  second  Solomon,  for 
each  its  own  mother  ?  The  gain  aesthetically  is 
immense  ;  why  should  not  science  have  her  share  in 
the  results  too  ?  Another  triumph  of  the  hybridiser  is 
seen  in  the  exquisitely  delicate  varieties  of  Azalea  of 
the  Mollis  section,  to  be  seen  here  in  numbers.  Agaves, 
Phormiums,  Tree  Fems,  New  Holland  plants,  Imanto- 
phyllum  in  many  varieties — the  last  named  a  most  useful 
plant  at  this  season — are  grown  in  large  quantities.  A 
double  flowered  yellow  Oxalis  made  a  great  show  in 
one  of  the  houses,  and  another  plant  of  the  same  breed 
was  very  remarkable  for  its  variegated  pink  and  black 
foliage.  Poor  herbarium  botanists  !  I  begged  a  leaf 
or  two  of  this  charming  plant,  put  them  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and— I  have  them  before  me  now — they  are  of 
the  colour  of  this  paper  !  The  moral  of  course  is,  grow 
the  plant,  don't  dry  it.  One  circular  low-roofed 
house  once  served  to  shelter  the  Victoria  regia;  but 
Her  Majesty  wanted  too  much  room  all  to  herself,  and 
has  had  to  make  way  in  consequence  for  quite  a  legion 
of  little  princes  in  the  shape  of  Palms.  Other  rough  but 
useful  houses  are  devoted  to  Vines  and  pot  fruit  trees. 

Out-of-doors  there  is  also  something  of  every- 
thing. Near  the  house  is  a  fine  group  of  Conifers, 
among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  Abies  Kaempferi, 
A.  pectinata  pendula,  A.  polita,  A.  lasiocarpa,  A. 
excelsa  pyramidalis,  Thuja  gigantea,  Wellingtonias, 
and  other  well-known  plants  of  this  character.  It  was 
too  early  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  see  much  of  the 
deciduous  trees.  The  labels,  however,  indicated  an 
unusually  rich  and  varied  collection,  comprising  many 
Japanese  and  other  kinds  hardly  known  in  England. 
We  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  those  visitors  for- 
tunate enough  to  visit  the  establishment  later  in 
the  season.  But  if  deciduous  trees  were  not  at 
their  best,  it  was  different  with  Hyacinths  and  bulbous 
plants.  Never  before  out  of  Holland  had  it  been 
our  lot  to  see  such  breadths  of  these  gay  and  power- 
fully scented  plants.  All  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ! 
Yes,  and  more,  too,  if  that  be  possible,  but  certainly 
intensified  in  tint.  There  were  far  too  many  to  allow 
one  to  take  notes,  but  the  enormous  variety,  not  only 
in  colour  but  also  in  "habit,1'  date  of  flowering,  &c, 
was  never  so  forcibly  illustrated  to  our  mind  before. 
The  soil  in  which  these  plants  grow  is  of  the  lightest 
description,  but  manure  is  not  spared. 

Scarcely  _  less  attractive  than  the  Hyacinths  were 
the  Narcissi,  of  which  large  quantities  are  grown,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  older  varieties.  Seen  en  masse 
they  were  quite  gorgeous.  Crocuses  were  over; 
Tulips  hardly  in  bloom.  Muscaris,  Scillas,  and 
other  bulbous  plants  were  well  represented,  and 
among  them  prominent  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
large  flowered   variety  of    Erythronium,   one  of   the 


loveliest  gems  of  the  spring  flower  garden,  and  as  seen 
here  in  a  large  bed,  giving  the  appearance  as  if  some 
hundreds  of  Passionflower  blooms  had  been  thrown 
down  on  the  ground.  The  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  too,  is  very  large,  and  so  varied  that  much 
longer  time  would  be  required  to  go  over  them  than 
we  could  spare,  or  than  space  could  here  be  afforded 
to  detail.  And  this  is  so  true  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  this  nursery,  that  with  something  like  a  feeling 
of  despair  at  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  diversity 
of  its  contents  we  can  only  recommend  the  curious  to 
go  and  judge  for  themselves  when  opportunity  serves. 
The  Rambler. 


Societies. 

Edinburgh  Botanical  :  March  13.— The  President 
(Mr.  McNab)  in  the  chair.  The  following  communications 
were  read  : — 

I.  Notes  on  Monte  Generoso  and  its  Flora,  from  obser- 
vations made  during  a  visit  of  three  months  at  the  Hotel 
de  Generoso  in  1872.     By  J.  E.  Duthie,  Esq. 

II.  Remarks  on  the  Characters  0/ Fossil  Plants,  and 
on  a  ncio  Fossil  Fern.     By  Principal  Dawson,  Montreal. 

III.  Additions  to  t/u  Lichen  Flora  0/  New  Zealand. 
By  Dr.  J.  Stirton. 

IV.  Report  on  the  Open-air  Vegetation  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Garden  (No.  2,  1873).  By  Mr.  McNab. — Since  my 
report  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  on 
February  13  last,  open-air  vegetation  has  progressed  very 
slowly,  partly  owing  to  the  ungenial  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  ground  from  being  so  long  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
thermometer  was  generally  low,  but  only  14  times  was  it 
at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest  readings  being 
on  the  mornings  of  February  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  28  ;  also 
on  March  1  and  13,  falling  respectively  to  20,  18,  21,  23, 
24,  25,  and  25  degs.,  while  the  highest  morning  thermo- 
meter readings,  for  the  same  period,  were  on  February  16, 
18,  20,  and  21  ;  also  on  March  4  and  7,  standing  at  8  a.m. 
as  follows  : — viz.,  39,  38,  39,  39,  37,  and  37  degs.,  all  being 
considerably  below  the  ranges  given  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

At  the  March  meeting,  1872,  22  species  of  open-air 
spring  plants  were  enumerated  as  being  in  bloom,  not 
counting  those  given  in  at  the  February  meeting,  all  of 
which  still  remained  open.  This  year,  for  the  same  period, 
10  species  only  are  recorded,  not  including  those  noticed 
at  the  February  meeting.  Of  the  species  in  the  list  given 
at  the  March  meeting  last  year,  no  less  than  17  are  not 
yet  in  flower,  and  from  present  appearance  many  of  these 
plants  cannot  be  so  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  come. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  difference  of  flowering 
of  certain  species  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
plants  last  spring : — 

1873.  1872. 

Crocus  susianus     ..          ..          ..  Feb.    14  Jan.  30 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum         ..  ,,     16  ,,     31 

Crocus  vcrnus  and  varieties        ..  ,,     17  Feb.  4 

Rhododendron  atrovirens            . .  ,,     19  ,,       3 

Nordmannia  cordifolia     ..          ..  ,,25  ,,20 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  album  ,,     28  ,,     18 

Bulbocodium  vcrnum        ..          ..  Mar.  2  ,,     17 

Si  ill  a  precox          . .         . .          . .  11       3  m     l0" 

,,       sibirica          . .          . .          . .  ..7  it     34 

,,      bifolia           . .         . .         . .  ,,       9  ,,     22 

V.  Remarks  on  the  Colour  of  certain  species  of  Cupres- 
sinece.     By  Mr.  McNab.     {See  p.  470.) 

VI.  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cinchona  and  Rhea  in 
India.  By  Dr.  William  Jameson,  Saharumpore.  Commu- 
nicated by  Professor  Balfour. — Dr.  Jameson  writes  (July  8, 
1872)  :  We  are  now  carrying  on  extensive  operations  with 
Cinchona  in  the  Himalayas ;  our  success,  however,  is  most 
doubtful.  We  have  plants  8  and  10  feet  in  height,  but  ali 
have  been  cut  down  by  the  frost.  The  result,  therefore,  will, 
I  fear,  be  a  failure.  A  private  company  has  spent  up- 
wards of  ^4000,  and  has  at  last  abandoned  the  undertak- 
ing. Government  operations  have  been  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  but  sufficiently  large  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  loss  will,  therefore,  not  be  great.  In  theDhoonsand 
lower  Himalayas,  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal  and  Kohistan  of 
the  Punjab,  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  frequently  marks 
6°  to  81  below  the  freezing  point,  at  altitudes  of  2500  and 
3000  feet.  This  cold  we  have  to  contend  with.  At  Rani 
Khah,  the  new  military  station  in  Kumaon,  altitude 
about  6000  feet,  there  were  some  plants  of  the  Cinchona 
succirubra  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  when  I  visited  the  station 
in  October  last.  In  January  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  took 
place,  and  all  the  plants,  though  covered  with  matting, 
perished.  In  the  Kangra  Valley,  Deyrah  Dhoon,  Che- 
fouri,  and  Mussouri,  most  of  the  plants  have  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  In  the  Neilgherries,  Sikkim,  &c,  several 
species  of  Cinchona  are  doing  well,  and  in  Sikkim  alone 
the  plantations  are  supposed  to  contain  half  a  million  of 
plants.  Land,  too,  fitted  for  their  cultivation  abounds. 
For  the  Kohistan  and  Dhoonsof  the  North-west  Provinces 
and  Punjab,  Tea  will  be  the  great  export  staple  ;  most  of 
the  plantations  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  Deyrah  Dhoon,  and 
Kangra  are  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  been  prudently  conducted,  and  a 
large  export  trade  of  Tea  is  springing  up  between  British 
India  and  Central  Asia.  The  demand,  however,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  green  Teas,  for  which  fair  prices  are  realised, 
viz.,  No.  i,  zs.,  to  No.  12,  is.  6d.  per  lb.  This  amount  is 
paid  at  the  factory  by  traders  who  visit  the  plantations 
and  purchase  the  Teas.  The  experiments  connected  with 
the  Rhea  plant  (Bcehmeria  nivea)  progress.  A  most  inge- 
nious machine,  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Greig,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  now  here,  and  about  to  be  tested  ;  Colonel  Hyde,  Mint 
Master,  and  Mr.  Prince,  Superintendent  Roorkee  Work- 
shops,, having  been  appointed  judges  to  report  upon  it, 
and  any  other  machines  that  may  be  presented  to  compete 
for  the  ^5000  prize.  From  my  Rhea  plantation  I  have 
already  cut  down  about  100  tons  of  stems,  i.e.,  about 
3  tons  per  acre,  and  in  another  month  I  expect  to  get 
another  and  heavier  crop.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant,  and 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  more  valuable  to  the  North-west 


Provinces  than  "jute  "  is  to  Bengal.  As  soon  as  we  get 
a  complete  machine,  the  fibre  will  become  one  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  Among  other 
machines,  we  have  been  experimenting  with  a  Roezl's 
machine,  which,  though  simple,  is  dangerous  in  working. 
By  it  a  poor  young  Mahommedan  lad  had  both  his 
hands  smashed,  rendering  amputation  above  the  wrists 
necessary. 

VII.  Letter  from  Rev.  Francis  Redford  Id  Professor' 
Balfour,  dated  Hytres,  in  the  South  of  France,  March 
8,  1873. — Mr.  Redford  says:  The  climate  here  is  mas-* 
agreeable.  We  have  been  kept  indoors  only  two,  or  at 
the  most  three  days  by  unfavourable  weather  since  we 
came.  Even  in  December  and  January  we  could  sit  out- 
of-doors  from  four  to  five  hours  everyday.  Now  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  well  nigh  insupportable  without  a  double 
covered  sunshade,  which  every  one  carries.  The  country 
is  very  beautiful,  and  possesses  many  feaures  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  geologist,  and  meteorologist.  Vegetation 
is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  great  number  of  semi-tropical 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air,  such  as  Palms, 
Yuccas,  Agaves,  Aloes,  Cactuses,  &c.,  gives  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  scenery.  Wild  flowers  are  blooming  in  great 
perfection,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  these, 
such  as  Galanthus  nivalis  and  Ranunculus  Ficaria  are  not 
earlier  in  blooming  than  at  Silloth[Mr.  Redford's  rectory], 
although  green  Peas  were  in  the  market,  and  Strawberries 
ripe  in  the  middle  of  January,  grown  in  the  open  air.  We 
had  new  Potatos  for  dejeuner  on  January  27.  Many  deci- 
duous trees  are  now  in  full  foliage  after  being  denuded 
only  five  or  six  weeks.  The  various  species  of  Eucalyptus 
thrive  well  here.  I  measured  one  this  morning  (Eucalyp- 
tus globulus)  which  is  65  feet  high,  and  the  girth  of  the 
stem  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet  8  inches,  the  seed  of 
which  was  sown  in  the  year  1857. 


Royal  Botanic  :  April  23. — The  second  spring 
show  of  this  Society  was  held  under  conditions  most  un- 
favourable for  the  success  of  a  flower  show— a  bitter  cold 
day,  with  the  point  of  the  weathercock  at  N.E.,  and  a 
fall  of  snow  about  12  o'clock.  The  sun  came  out  a 
little  stronger  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  attendance  of 
visitors  proved  better  than  was  expected.  Like  the  pre-1 
ceding  exhibition  this  was  above  the  average  of  Regent's 
Park  spring  shows,  Roses  being  the  most  attractive" 
feature.  Of  these,  a  very  fine  collection  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  another  collection,  equally  as 
good,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  sent 
also  two  beautiful  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel, 
&c.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  staged  9  good  specimens 
in  the  nurserymen's  class,  and  gained  the  1st  prize.  Six 
plants  each  of  Dielytra  [spectabilis,  in  better  condition 
than  usual,  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  and  the  prizes  went  in  the  order  named. 
Azaleas  were  fairly  shown  for  the  time  of  year  by  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  &  Son,  Mr.  Marcham,  gr.  to  E.  Oates, 
Esq.,  Coppin  Iver,  Bucks,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
and  Mr.  James,  the  two  first-mentioned  being  first  in  the 
respective  classes  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  Mr.  G. 
Ward,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  was  the  leading 
exhibitor  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  showing  some 
nice  Heaths  and  Orchids,  and  a  very  strong  plant  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  several  remarkably  fine 
spathes,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  staged  a  nice  little  group  of 
plants,  amongst  which  were  Primula  acaulis  rubra  flore- 
pleno,  the  darkest-flowered  double  variety  we  have  seen. 
Heaths  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  excellent 
Cinerarias  came  from  Mr.  Marcham,  Mr.  James,  and 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons.  Fine  examples  of  forced 
Rhododendrons  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Noble  again  contributed 
a  beautiful  group  of  his  spring  Clematises.  Hardy  flowers 
were  bountifully  supplied  from  the  Tottenham  Nursery  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  staged  a  very  large  collection  in 
pots,  and  a  most  interesting  group  of  cut  flowers.  Pansies 
were  represented  by  groups  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  and 
Mr.  James  ;  and  the  latter  also  had  a  choice  assortment 
of  Auriculas.  Good  examples  of  Mignonette  came  from 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Goddard,  gr.  to  A. 
Chancellor,  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Twickenham. 

A  number  of  new  plants  were  shown  by  the  leading 
growers,  the  gem  of  the  lot  being  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
new  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  which  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed at  p.  667,  1872,  and  again  referred  to  in  our  present 
issue  by  Professor  Reichenbach.  Two  magnificent  flowers 
on  a  single  spike  were  shown  on  this  occasion,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate  of  Merit.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  finest  introduction  of  the  season. 
Botanical  Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  for  Agave  de  Smetiana,  which  has  previously 
been  described  in  these  columns.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson 
&  Sons  for  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeinense, 
flowers  intense  rose  ;  Calanthe  Rollissoni,  pretty  lilac  ; 
Gymnogramma  Moorei,  a  fine  golden  tasselated  fern  ;  and 
Pandanus  Van  Geertii,  which  has  narrow,  beautifully 
recurved  foliage.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  for 
Sempervivum  triste,  with  dark-coloured  foliage.  Floral 
Certificates  were  voted  to  Mr.  Stone,  gr.  to  Miss  Forest, 
Regent's  Park,  for  two  very  fine  erect-flowered  Gloxinias 
— Pierre,  deep  rose  shaded  with  purple  ;  and  Martha, 
shaded  purple,  with  a  white  throat.  To  Mr.  William 
Paul  for  three  new  Roses — Madame  Cecile  Berthod,  Tea, 
clear  canary-yellow,  deeper  in  the  centre,  and  of  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon  form;  Star  of  Waltham,  H.P.,  pure  rose,  a  well- 
built  flower,  of  great  merit  ;  and  Etienne  Levet,  H.P.,  of 
a  lighter  shade  of  rose  than  the  preceding,  and.  as  shown, 
not  so  compactly  built  a  flower.  Star  of  Waltham  is  the 
best  new  Rose  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  will  evi- 
dently become  a  favourite.  To  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son 
for  three  new  Clematis— Lady  Stratford  de  Redclyffe,  a 
a  very  distinct  summer-blooming  sort,  with  lavender 
flowers  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  pure  white,  remarkable 
for  its  profusion  of  bloom  ;  and  Duke  of  Richmond, 
bright  mauve  ;  the  two  last  named  having  broad,  well- 
formed  sepals,  and  measuring  about  8  inches  over. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  also  contributed 
a  series  of  new  plants,  the  former  being  represented 
by  fine  foliage,   and    the    latter  by  b,ardy  herbaceous. 
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plants  ;  and  from  Mr.  Osborn,  gr.  to  R.  Holland,  Esq., 
Stanmore,  came  a  cut  truss  of  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
Falconeri  from  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  the  flowers,  some 
14  in  number,  being  waxy-white,  and  having  a  broad 
maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  tube. 


Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders  :  Note 

and  Observations  on  their  Habits  and   Dwellings. 

By  J.  Traheme  Moggridge,  F.L.S.     Reeve  &  Co. 

Pp.  156,  tab.  col.  12. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  natural  history  that  has 
recently  appeared.  Written,  as  it  has  been,  under 
grave  disadvantages,  it  is  the  more  useful,  as  serving 
to  show  what  important  results  may  be  obtained  even 
under  apparently  very  untoward  circumstances.  It  is 
another  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

The  old  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  asserted  that 
ants  were  in  the  habit  of  storing  seeds.  Solomon  in 
the  Proverbs  had  previously  made  the  habit  serve  as  an 
illustration  to  his  precepts.  Modern  writers,  including 
many  of  our  best  entomologists,  deny  the  existence  of 
any  such  propensity.  There  is  truth  on  both  sides. 
Some  species  of  ants  are  provident  enough  to  justify 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them  ;  other  species,  includ- 
ing all  those  met  with  in  this  country,  show  no  such 
forethought.  Mr.  Moggridge,  at  Mentone,  observed 
the  ants  carrying  seeds  to  their  nests,  and,  wondering 
whether  or  no  the  insects  in  question  might  not  be 
unconscious  agents  on  a  small  scale,  both  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  subsequent  storing  of  seeds,  set  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  the  ants  really  do  store  the  seeds 
in  special  granaries,  or  whether  they  strew  them  here 
and  there,  or  use  them  as  building  materials.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  observing  the  collecting  process, 
and  the  author  has  given  us  some  interesting  details  of 
'  he  manners  and  customs  of  the  ants  on  their  foraging 
e  ipeditions. 

The  next  step  was  to  seek  for  the  granaries  where 
the  seeds  are  stored.  In  this  Mr.  Moggridge  was 
successful.  In  one  cavity  in  the  soil,  about  the  size  of 
a  watch,  he  found  seeds  of  no  less  than  12  species 
of  plants ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  the  seeds 
were  all  in  a  sound  condition,  with  vitality  unim- 
paired ;  and,  although  to  all  appearance  the  requisite 
conditions  for  germination  were  not  deficient,  yet  the 
seeds  did  not  sprout ;  in  fact,  the  seeds  were  often 
deposited  just  at  the  depth  at  which  a  gardener  would 
sow  them  ;  and  if  these  very  seeds  be  taken  out  of  the 
nest  and  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  will  grow. 
In  those  rare  cases  where  seeds  do  germinate  in  the 
nests,  the  growth  is  checked  in  an  early  stage  by 
the  gnawing  off  of  the  young  radicle.  The  seeds  are 
thus  "malted!"  and  their  constituent  starch  con- 
verted into  sugar.  After  this  the  seeds  are  placed  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  after  a  sufficient  exposure  carried 
below  into  the  nest.  The  stored  seeds  are  the  objects 
of  temptation  to  predatory  ants,  and  our  author  vividly 
depicts  the  fierce  conflicts  (sometimes  extending  over 
more  than  forty  days)  that  he  has  witnessed  between 
the  proprietors  of  these  stores  and  the  invading  forces. 
The  number  of  species  which  manifest  these  singular 
powers  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
are  all  closely  allied.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  there  is  any  peculiarity  of  organisation  to  account  for 
the  possession  of  so  singular  a  propensity  in  some  ants, 
while  others  are  devoid  of  it.  These  and  other  ques- 
tions are  raised  by  the  author,  who  suggests  to  those 
who  have  time  at  their  disposal  that  they  should  "  help 
to  clear  up  these  and  many  other  mysteries,  and  to 
them  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the 
tiabits  of  plants  and  animals  as  a  pastime,  if  nothing 
more.  The  way  is  open  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow, 
and  it  leads  to  very  pleasant  places." 

The  latter  portion  of  this  most  interesting  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  habits  of  life  and 
the  architectural  and  engineering  powers  of  the  trap- 
door spiders,  who,  to  paraphrase  the  author's  words,  by 
clever  contrivance  and  great  perseverance  overcome 
new  and  multiplied  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  would 
be  unfair  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  reader  to  reveal 
any  more  of  the  history  related  in  these  pages.  We 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in 
natural  history  as  certain  to  find  favour  with  them, 
and  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  facts  he 
has  brought  to  light,  and  the  simple  unaffected  way  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

New  Roses.— I  find  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevailing  as  to  granting  certificates  to  new  Roses  in  a 
forced  state.  This  custom  has  been  in  force  for  a 
length  of  time  at  our  London  exhibitions,  and  it  would 
now  be  found  not  only  very  difficult,  but  exceedingly 
awkward,  to  break  through  the  rule.  It  is  often  found 
embarrassing  to  set  aside  a  precedent,  and  the  case  of 
certificating  forced  Roses  is  one  of  these.  The  question 
is,  does  a  Rose  show  its  trie  character  as  well  in  a 
forced  state  as  when  growing  after  ;ts  own  fashion  in 
the  open  air?  I  find  the  opinion  of  rosarians — and  by 
rosarians  I  mean  men  who,  as  cultivators  of  the  Rose. 


are  entitled  to  be  heard  with  great  respect— differ 
widely  on  this  point.  Some  are  found  asserting  that  a 
Rose  will  be  best  developed  when  forced  ;  others  that 
its  true  character  will  be  best  seen  when  growing  in  the 
open  ground.  No  doubt  both  are  right.  Still  the 
question  holds  good, — Is  it  expedient  to  certificate 
forced  Roses  ?  And  that  is  well  worthy  consideration. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  on  March  2, 
certain  new  Roses  were  staged  in  the  Council  chamber. 
It  is  only  fair  that  these  Roses  should  be  judged  on 
their  merits  when  they  come  before  the  committee,  but 
this  rule  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Supposing  no 
member  of  the  committee  had  had  previous  knowledge 
of  any  one  of  the  new  Roses  staged  on  that  occasion,  I 
don't  think  one  of  them  would  have  had  a  certificate, 
judged  solely  on  their  merits  as  shown.  The  individual 
flowers  were  in  every  case  inferior  to  those  of  several  of 
the  fine  varieties  seen  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  wonderful  stand 
of  cut  Roses  in  the  north-western  arcade,  pre-eminently 
such  flowers  as  Pierre  Notting,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marquis  de  Mortemart,  Tea  Madame  Marian,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Elie  Morel,  Victor  Verdier,  Dr.  Andry, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  others.  But  there  are  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  had  experience  of 
these  new  Roses  during  the  previous  autumn,  and 
knowing  a  Rose  to  be  good  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  and  the  committee  naturally  enough  incline  to  bow 
to  such  opinions.  This  principle  received  a  remarkable 
confirmation  at  this  particular  meeting.  There  was  but 
one  general  opinion  among  rosarians,  that  the  best  Rose 
(Etienne  Levet)  was  quite  passed  over.  All  who  had 
experience  of  this  Rose  last  autumn  assert  that  it  came 
very  fine  with  them,  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect  a 
first-class  variety.  The  plant  of  this  Rose  had  but  one 
ill-developed  flower,  and  the  committee  drew  a  line  at 
that,  the  high  commendations  it  received  notwith- 
standing. Now  follows  another  consideration  —  are 
these  Roses,  backed  up  by  the  high  encomiums  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  them  as  cultivators,  really 
actual  advances  on  varieties  of  an  older  derivation  ? 
I  think  an  examination  of  Mr.  William  Paul's  stand 
confirmed  the  wavering  scepticism  of  many  as  to  this 
point.  The  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the 
Floral  Committee  is  too  prodigal  of  certificates  to  new 
Roses ;  and  when  any  one  regards  the  immense 
number  of  high-class  Roses  already  in  cultivation,  it  is 
enough  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a 
liberal  policy.  R.  D. 

Primroses. — Several  notices  of  Primroses  and  their 
cultivation,  &c,  having  been  given  in  your  paper,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  spring 
gardens  to  notice  how  many  shades  of  colour  and 
varieties  of  growth  can  be  produced.  We  gathered 
single  blossoms  of  both  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  last 
week,  and  counted  8S  or  90,  no  two  being  quite  alike 
either  as  to  colour,  shape,  or  manner  of  growth.  Of 
course  many  were  very  imperfect  in  "points"  that 
would  be  required  for  prize  growth,  but  our  garden,  in 
parts  where  the  colours  have  been  well  assorted,  is  a 
blaze  of  white  here  and  mauve  there,  varied  with 
masses  of  crimson  and  yellow,  that  is  often  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  have  hitherto  regarded  Primroses  as 
either  old-fashioned  or  vulgar  flowers,  unworthy  of  a 
well-kept  garden.  E.  L.  S. 

New  Azaleas. — I  saw  at  Mr.  Turner's,  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  a  few  days  since,  a  wonderfully 
fine  new  double  Azalea,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Rudolph 
Abel,  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  with  a  peachstone- 
colour  centre,  a  beautiful  variety  in  form,  habit,  and 
colour.  Amongst  others,  Francois  Deveau,  double, 
salmon-rose  ;  Souvenir  de  Meyerbeer,  warm  scarlet, 
with  a  large  dark  blotch  ;  Bijou  de  Paris,  the  finest 
striped  white  ;  and  La  Superbe,  very  rich  and  distinct 
in  colour,  are  real  acquisitions.  The  specimen  Roses 
at  Slough  are  in  grand  condition,  never  so  fine,  I  think; 
and  the  Auriculas  will  now  amply  repay  a  visit,  for  the 
fine  collection  will  now  be  nearly  in  bloom.  A  great 
many  were  open  a  few  days  since.  It  is  impossible  to 
refer  too  often  to  that  little  gem  amongst  Pinks,  Reine 
Blanche,  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  small  flower,  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  and  without  a  split  pod,  admissible  for 
any  decorative  purpose.  D. 


©fiituam 

The  death  is  recorded  at  Southampton,  on  the  18th 
inst.,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bridgewater  Page,  Seedsman, 
who  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  eminent  nurseryman 
of  that  name.  In  early  life  the  recently  deceased  Mr. 
Page  was  a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  large 
business  in  Southampton,  but  after  its  dispersion  he 
embarked  in  the  seed  trade,  and  some  time  after  joined 
himself  to  Mr.  Wm.  Toogood,  and  under  the  title  of 
Page  &  Toogood  did  a  large  business.  The  connec- 
tion, unfortunately,  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  after  a 
time  Mr.  Page  retired  from  it,  and  again  embarked  as  a 
seedsman  onhisown  account.  Thisspeculation,  however, 
proved  to  be  anything  but  successful.  The  deceased, 
like  his  father,  had  in  family  one  son  and  several 
daughters,  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their 
mother  whilst  quite  young.  The  son,  who  had  just 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  died  not  long  since,  and 
hy  this  last  death  three  generations  of  males  in  the 
family  of  Page  have  now  passed  away  within  about 
three  years,  leaving  the  name  apparently  extinct. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  7  HE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  April  23, 1873. 
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April      17. — Very  variable  thoughout  A  little  thin  rain  fell  at  night. 

—  18.— Generally  overcast.     Rain  in  moraine. 

—  19. — Nearly  cloudless  and  brilliantly  fine  throughout. 

—  20. — A  little  cloud  present   at   times,  otherwise  cloudless. 

Very  fine.     Windy. 

—  21. — Cloudy  in  morning;  cloudless  after  mid-day.    Very  fine. 

—  23. — Generally  overcast  and  dull.    Thin  rain  fell  occasionally. 

—  23. — Very   variable   till  night.     Frequent  heavy  showers  of 

rain  and  hail  during  the  day.     Cloudless  at  night. 

JAMES  GLAISHER, 


vSarton  (Derations, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Pimelea  and  Polygala  are  extremely 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  even  thus  early 
in  the  season,  if  the  plants  are  not  diligently  examined, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  establish  itself  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  only  render  them  unsightly,  but  much  injure 
the  season's  growth.  The  best  preventative  is  the 
diligent  use  of  the  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  week  ; 
let  the  application  be  thorough,  so  as  to  get  well  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  all  round  the  plants  ;  a 
mere  dewing  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
almost  useless,  as  by  instinct  the  insects  take  the  pre- 
caution of  keeping  on  the  under  surface,  out  of  harm's 
way.  If  Pimelea  Neippergiana  is  required  for  blooming 
late  in  the  season— say  towards  August— this  can 
be  effected  by  pinching  out  the  flowers  that  the 
plants  throw  up  now.  Epacrises  that  have  flowered 
early  and  that  are  now  over  should  have  all  long 
rambling  shoots  shortened  well  back  at  once  before 
they  make  much  growth,  otherwise  there  is  a  loss  of 
both  time  and  strength  in  allowing  the  plants  to  make 
growth  that  will  afterwards  have  to  be  removed.  All 
seed  pods  should  also  be  removed,  as  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  retard  the  progress  in  making  good 
growth  for  next  year's  blooming.  A  sprinkling  with 
the  syringe  on  the  afternoons  of  sunny  days  will  be  of 
use  to  induce  them  to  push  freely.  These  plants  are 
not  so  much  grown  for  purposes  of  general  decoration 
and  furnishing  cut  flowers  as  they  deserve.  They  are 
comparatively  easy  to  grow,  the  principal  point  in  their 
successful  culture  being  never  to  water  them  until  the  soil 
is  sufficientlydry  to  receive  it;  even  if  their  young  growth 
is  allowed  occasionally  to  flag  a  little  before  water 
is  given,  they  will  not  suffer  by  it.  Epacrises  are 
amongst  the  best  plants  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  in 
winter,  at  which  time  they  do  not  flag  so  soon  as  later 
in  the  season,  and  the  plants  are  in  no  way  injured  by 
a  free  use  of  the  knife,  further  than  its  simply  restricting 
the  size  of  the  plants,  which  in  many  cases  may  be 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  ;  they  are  also 
amongst  the  most  useful  plants  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, remaining  long  in  flower,  and  bearing  for  a  time 
being  placed  in  positions  that  would  kill  many  hard- 
wooded  plants.  A  succession  is  easily  kept  up  by  regu- 
lating their  growth  in  relation  to  the  time  when  they  will 
be  required  in  flower,  getting  the  plants  that  are  required 
for  winter  flowering  out-of-doors  early  in  the  summer, 
which  causes  them  at  once  to  set  flower.  Give  all  the 
light  possible  to  plants  advancing  to  bloom,  as  it  gives 
them  more  colour;  but  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  open  of  such  things  as  Aphelexis,  Gompholo- 
Hum,  and  Pimelea,  it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  from 
bright  sun,  otherwise  it  destroys  their  colour,  keep 
a  good  look-out  as  to  the  time  that  plants  will  be 
required  in  flower,  either  for  exhibition  or  home  deco- 
ration, and  treat  accordingly.  The  brighter  the 
weather,  the  more  shading  any  plants  it  is  desirable  to 
retard  will  bear  without  suffering  ;  but  never  by  any 
means  allow  the  use  of  any  shading  material,  however 
thin  it  may  be,  unless  it  is  positively  required  to  retard 
plants  for  a  particular  time.  As  the  flowers  of  Ap/ie- 
lexis  open,  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  the  atmosphere  is  quite  dry,  otherwise  they  at 
once   become   mouldy,    destroying    the  colour  of  the 
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flowers  before  the  natural  time  of  their  decay.  Azaleas 
that  have  their  pots  very  full  of  roots,  and  that  are  now 
pushing  into  flower,  will  be  benefited  by  the 
application  of  manure  water,  but  it  must  be  given 
in  a  clear  state,  and  not  too  strong.  I  prefer  it 
made  from  fresh  horse-droppings,  and  left  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  two  or  three  days 
before  using.  To  bring  the  flowers  up  to  their  full 
size  and  colour,  they  should,  as  the  buds  burst,  be 
syringed  overhead  every  afternoon  with  clean  tepid 
water,  but  let  this  be  done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of 
the  plants  getting  almost  dry  before  nightfall.  Shade 
from  the  sun  with  thin  material  that  will  not  exclude 
too  much  light.  Camellias  will  now  be  fast  pushing 
their  growth,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  their  roots,  shading 
from  the  sun,  but  without  excluding  too  much  light  or 
overcrowding,  for  either  of  these  conditions  are  certain 
to  induce  poor  weakly  growth.  Plants  that  are  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  pot-room  should  be  at  once 
potted,  disturbing  their  roots  as  little  as  possible, 
or  the  growth  they  are  at  present  making  will  be 
affected.  If  any  of  the  top  leading  brandies 
show  a  disposition  to  over-luxuriance,  so  much 
so  as  to  starve  the  lower  branches,  it  is  well 
to  reduce,  or  altogether  remove,  the  leaders,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  balancing  the  growth  better.  If 
they  are  at  all  affected  with  white  scale  it  will  now 
increase  apace,  and  it  is  not  now,  in  their  growing 
condition,  safe  to  use  anything  except  a  soft  brush  and 
sponge.  Heaths. — The  parching,  dry  winds  which  we 
have  had  are  very  trying  to  plants  that  have  been  re- 
cently repotted,  as  the  strong  sunlight  necessitates  a 
considerable  admission  of  air.  If  such  weather  con- 
tinue, use  plenty  of  water  about  the  house,  on  the 
stages  and  paths,  syringing  the  outside  of  the  pots  once 
or  twice  a  day.  Plants  that  are  opening  their  flowers 
should  have  all  the  light  possible,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
air,  or  they  will  be  deficient  in  colour,  and  also  short 
in  the  duration  of  their  flowering.  T.  Saints,  Southgate, 
Middlesex. 

Succulents. — All  healthy  Cacti  will  now  be  on 
the  move,  so  that  potting  may  now  be  done 
where  required.  In  doing  this,  cut  off  all  loose  roots 
that  hang  below  the  ball  when  it  is  loosened  ;  but  do 
not  shake  all  the  soil  from  them,  unless  the  plant  is  un- 
healthy. Pot  very  firmly  in  strong  loam  and  free  mix- 
ture of  burnt  ballast  or  broken  brick  (this  is  better  than 
potsherds,  on  account  of  its  porosity),  with  a  dash  of 
well  decomposed  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed.  Keep 
the  plants  dry  until  they  show  evidence  of  making 
growth.  Take  off  any  off-shoots  if  required  for  propa- 
gation, and  lay  them  up  uuui  i^.o  -j-r—  T-  ■ 
necessary  to  pot  Cacti  every  season— only  when  the 
soil  is  getting  exhausted,  or  they  overgrow  the  pot. 
Slight  syringing  overhead  before  shutting  up  the  house 
iu  the  afternoon  will  help  them  now,  and  keep  down 
insects.  Those  not  repotted,  and  which  are  growing, 
may  have  water  freely.  Seed  should  be  looked  for  on 
Mammillarias,  and  sown  in  a  slight  heat.  A  goodsyring- 
ing  every  week  will  help  Agaves.  Water  Aloes  freely  ; 
also  Crassulas,  Echeverias,  and  Slapelias,  keeping  the 
latter  well  exposed.  Mesembryanthemums  may  go  out- 
side, as  well  as  Agaves,  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
No  succulents  should  have  fire-heat  from  this  time. 
Now  is  the  time  for  grafting  Cacti.  J.  Crouchcr,  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith,   W. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  mode  of  propa- 
gating Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  most  generally  followed 
— i.e.,  "layering" — may  now  be  proceeded  with,  as 
the  proper  season  for  this  work,  is  when  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  grow  in  length ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  most  species  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  months. 
Xot  a  day  should  now  be  lost,  for  though  they  succeed 
when  the  operation  is  performed  a  month  or  two  later, 
they  generally  require  to  stand  through  the  next  spring 
before  a  good  and  abundant  supply  of  young   roots 
are  formed.    Many  kinds  of  "  trailing  "  shrubs  will  take 
root  if  the  stems  be  simply  covered  with  soil  at  alter- 
nate joints,  or  less  frequently.     The  generality  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  however,  require  to  have  their  bark  cut 
through,  or  both  bark  and  wood  notched,  or  tongued, 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  Picotees 
or  Carnations  are   prepared   for  layering.      The  best 
method  is  to  cut  a  portion  of  bark  and  wood  from  the 
base  upward,  in  the  exact  position  that  is  to  be  buried, 
the  portion  so  slit  up  should  be  2  or  3  inches  in  length. 
Place  any  small  round  stone  that  is  near  at  hand  between 
the    parts    severed,  and   so    bury  them   firmly.      By 
these  means  there  will  be  a  greater  likelihood   of  an 
early  and   certain  formation  of  "callus"  than  when 
smaller  wounds  are  made,  which  are  more  disposed  to 
form  callus  and  heal  up  than  to  produce  roots.     In  in- 
stances when  any  favourite  Trees  or  Shrubs  happen  to 
push  up  one  or  more  suckers  immediately  from  the 
base,  it  is  a  proper  plan  to  pare  away  the  soil  until  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  young  shool  or  sucker  is  laid 
bare,  when  notches  should  be   cut   around   its  base, 
always  holding  the  knife  in  making  the  notches  with 
the  blade  turned  upward  as  opposed  to  cutting  down- 
ward.   Then  replace  the  soil  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so, 
or  until  roots  are  emitted  therefrom,  when,  it  may  be 
superfluous  to  add,  the  rooted  side-shoots  may  be  care- 
fully severed  from  the  parent  tree,   and  be  carefully 


or  where  plantations  need  thinning  for  the  benefit 
of  selected  trees,  a  dense  undergrowth  being  needed 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  the  best  possible  time 
to  cut  down  the  undergrowth.  This  will  induce 
more  numerous  and  stronger  shoots  to  follow.  Nor 
should  Birch  trees  be  lopped  too  early ;  being 
late  to  bud  or  grow,  the  boles  so  lopped  off  will 
bleed,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  future  growth 
where  the  operation  is  performed  too  soon.  Evergreen 
trees,  such  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  and  Ancubas,  may  at  a 
pinch,  or  where  necessity  exists,  be  transplanted  during 
the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  nevertheless,  that  in  October  and 
November  we  have  the  best  of  all  seasons  wherein  to 
perform  the  operation.    William  Earley,  Valentines. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House.— When  the  use  of  the  syringe 
to  the  trees  is  discontinued,  it  should  be  freely  applied 
to  the  other  available  surfaces  in  the  house  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  during  hot  sunny  days  the 
pathways,  &c,  should  be  moistened  frequently.  If  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  stoned,  the  temperature  during  the 
daytime  may  be  advanced  5°  or  10°,  but  the  night 
temperature  and  manner  of  ventilating  should  be  con- 
tinued as  advised  for  the  last  fortnight.  As  the  shoots 
advance  in  growth,  proceed  with  the  stopping  and 
tying-in  of  those  which  will  be  required  for  furnishing 
the  trees.  If  that  pest,  the  grub,  is  not  entirely  eradi- 
cated, a  search  after  it  is  occasionally  indispensable. 
If  green  or  black  fly  abounds  in  the  house,  fumigation 
should  be  resorted  to  at  once  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
Those  in  pots  will  now  want  strict  attention,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  watering  ;  any  neglect  in  that  respect 
at  this  period  will  speedily  show  itself  by  the  fruit 
falling  off  the  trees.  During  hot  sunny  days  the  state 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  examined  at  least 
twice  every  day,  and  when  necessary,  weak  manure- 
water  in  a  tepid  state  should  be  given  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  not  already  mulched 
with  decomposed  manure,  it  should  be  done  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  syringing  overhead,  irrespective  of 
injury  to  the  fruit,  and  the  shading  should  also  be  con- 
tinued when  sunshine  is  powerful.  Whatever  loss  may 
be  sustained  this  season  through  these  means  will  be 
fully  compensated  by  the  advantage  obtained  the 
succeeding  year.  George  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  Bucks. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  tying  in  the  shoots 
in  the  early  house  will  now  want  attention,  on  purpose 
a<ni?*A'£v&nswe^mS  n"u't  a^  tne  sun  possible  for  colour 
fruit,  the  removal  of  a  few  leaves  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  colouring  process.  If  the  inside  border  has  been 
carefully  watered,  and  kept  moist  enough  to  swell  the 
fruit  to  a  good  size,  when  the  ripening  period  arrives 
the  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  may  be  gradually 
diminished.  I  find  a  piece  of  the  Nottingham  hexagon 
netting  is  useful  to  stretch  below  the  fruit,  to  catch  any 
which  may  drop,  either  prematurely  or  when  fully  ripe. 
Continue  to  disbud  and  thin  the  fruit  in  the  succession 
houses  by  degrees,  and  attend  to  watering  the  inside 
borders  and  syringings,  in  order  to  keep  insect  pests  in 
check.  The  weather  lately  has  been  bright  and  sunny, 
but  a  cold  N.E.  wind  has  prevailed,  with  slight  frosts 
in  the  mornings.  Owing,  however,  to  its  being  so  dry, 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  walls  are  setting 
well,  and  promise  a  good  crop  where  they  have  been 
protected.  Disbudding  the  shoots  must  only  be  par- 
tially done,  that  is,  by  going  over  the  trees  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  and  only  removing  a  few  of  the  strongest 
and  badly  placed  shoots  at  a  time.  After  the  fruit  is 
fairly  set,  the  trees  should  have  a  few  good  syringings 
in  the  afternoon  on  favourable  days,  to  cleanse  them 
from  filth  or  insects.  William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 
Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Melons  swelling  their 
fruit  should  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  I  would 
repeat,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  Melons  do  not  like 
the  latter,  both  in  the  air  and  at  the  root  ;  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere  is  necessary  only  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  off.  Now  that  the 
sun  has  greater  power,  mulch  the  bed  with  some  such 
material  as  old  tan,  mushroom-dung,  or  gravel,  which 
will  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  Plants  in  flower 
should  have  abundance  of  air  and  less  moisture,  till  the 
crop  is  set.  Fertilise,  pinch,  and  train,  as  previously 
directed  for  earlier  crops.  Look  well  after  insect  pests 
— red-spider  is  the  Melon  grower's  greatest  enemy  ;  a 
little  guano  sprinkled  occasionally  in  the  evaporating 
pans  keeps  it  in  check.  Where  successional  cropping 
is  not  practised,  another  sowing  should  be  made,  which 
will  come  into  bearing  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June.  For  the  treatment  of  Melons  in  frames,  consult 
the  past  fortnight's  Calendar.  Cucumbers  in  houses  are 
now  in  full  bearing  ;  encourage  them  to  continue  so  by 
frequent  manure  waterings,  by  mulchings  of  fresh  soil, 
by  cutting  the  fruit  the  moment  it  is  ready,  by  keeping 
the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  and  by  not 
allowing  the  shoots  to  become  crowded.  Air  and  syringe 
regularly,  and  shut  up  early  ;  with  plenty  of  sun-heat, 
So°  to  85°  is  not  a  bit  too  high.  If  the  green  or  black 
fly  is  troublesome  in  frames,  use  "  Pooley's  tobacco 
powder,"  or  fumigate  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  got 
dry.  In  fumigating,  a  quantity  of  moss  should  be  used 
with   the  tobacco,  as   then  no  scorching  or  burning 


as  if  tobacco  only  had  been  used.  W.  IVildsmith,  Heck~ 
field  Place,  Hants. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  disbudding  of  stone-fruit  trees  on  walls  may 
now  be  commenced,  removing  all  the  fore-right  shoots 
the  first  time  going  over  them,  but  care  should  betaken 
not  to  remove  too  many  of  the  others.  After  the  dull, 
wet  season  we  had  last  year,  so  unfavourable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  on  fruit  trees,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  young  shoots  may  be  troubled  with  insects. 
Watch  carefully  for  the  appearance  of  aphides  on 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  the  young  shoots  are  very 
liable  to  their  attacks.  Tobacco-water  is  a  certain 
remedy ;  a  slight  syringing  occasionally  will  keep  the 
shoots  clear  of  them.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to 
preserve  the  young  shoots  from  injury,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  ripened  before  the  autumn  ;  if  the 
first  shoots  are  injured,  it  is  seldom  that  the  later  growths 
ever  get  properly  matured.  I  would  again  urge  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  thinning  of  the  blossoms. 
Pears  will  now  be  in  bloom.  If  the  thinning  of  the 
whole  be  impracticable,  something  should  be  attempted 
with  the  better  kinds.  Look  out  carefully  for  insects, 
and  spare  no  pains  to  keep  them  down.  Look  over 
pyramid,  espalier,  and  other  trees,  and  tie  any  shoots 
that  may  require  it.  Bush  fruits  look  well,  and  the 
crop  promises  to  be  abundant.  Dig  and  clean  the 
borders,  if  not  already  done.  Persevere  at  every 
favourable  opportunity  in  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  If  the  seedling  weeds  are  well  kept  down  at  this 
period,  much  labour  will  be  afterwards  saved  by  it.  I 
fear  the  Strawberry  crop  will  only  be  light  this  season, 
which  will  be  a  great  loss  to  market  growers  ;  the  crop 
of  last  yea*  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  the  frost 
of  May.  Two  years'  failing  crops  will  be  a  great  loss 
indeed.  For  the  last  five  years  the  Strawberry  crops 
have  been  more  or  less  irregular  and  light.  In  1S6S, 
1869,  and  1870  some  kinds  suffered  severely  from  the 
heat,  especially  on  light  soils,  and  in  1871  and  1872  we 
had  so  much  rain,  that  the  crowns  did  not  in  general 
get  groperly  matured.  M.  Saul,  Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  R.  A.  B.  Botany  for  Beginners  (Bradbury, 
Agnew  &  Co.) — A.  M.  R.  The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter 
Garden  (S.  Low,  Son  &  Co.). 

Camellia  :  J.  S.  Please  send  the  photograph  you 
speak  of. 

Earl  Cathcaet's  Prize  :  A  Working  Gardener. 
Write  to  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  12,  Hanover  Square.  London  w 
show  that  the  advantage  attending  the  tertilisation  ot 
common  Primroses  with  selected  garden  varieties  is 
real.     No.  2  is  a  very  rich,  deep  pucy  violet. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  D.  Your  Orchid  was  withered 
beyond  identification.— If.  W.  S.  Oxalis  corniculata 
rubra,  alias  O.  tropaoloides,  Hort.—S.  B.  1  and  2, 
please  send  better  specimens  ;  3,  Brunfelsia  (Franciscea( 
Hopeana ;  4,  Lastrea  tenericaulis,  alias  Polypodium 
trichodes  ;  5,  a  seedling  Pteris,  too  young  to  determine, 
possibly  P.  flabellata  ;  6,  Microlepia  khasyana.— 
Subscriber.  Muscari  racemosum.— Camjee.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  exactly  what  your  Poplar  is.  We  think 
it  is  P.  nigra.—  F.  T.  sends  a  miserable  scrap,  crushed 
beyond  recognition.  We  guess  it  to  be  Acer  mon- 
spessulanum.—  Subscriber,  Ireland.  1,  Daphne  Meze- 
reum  ;  2,  Chorozema  ovatum  ;  3,  Blechnum  brasihense ; 
4,  Davallia  canariensis ;  5,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ; 
6,  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Peach  Trees:  A  Constant  Reader,  Blackheath.  We  do 
not  think  the  lamp-black  applied  13  years  ago  has  much 
to  do  with  the  non-success  of  your  Peach  trees.  We  do 
not  approve  of  that  having  been  done.  It  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  Peach  trees  ;  the  colour  is  objection- 
able. Whiten  the  wall  and  replant  in  fresh  soil. 
Peach  Trees,  not  Setting  :  W.  A.  It  is  greatly 
owing,  we  should  say,  to  badly  ripened  wood.  Being 
on  the  back  wall  and  shaded  by  the  Vines,  little  else 
could  be  expected.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  sun- 
shine last  year  to  ripen  wood  in  the  best  of  positions, 
and  yours  being  in  a  bad  position  of  course  came  off 
doubly  bad. 
Timber  :  H.  K.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  precise 
indications  of  the  particular  varieties  coming  from 
different  districts.   

Communications  Received.— H.  H.  C— D    T.   F.— G.  A.— 
A.  M.  R.-A.  M.-R.  W.— A.  F.-H.  V.-C.  M. 


arheis. 


transplanted  to  another  position.     In  coppice  woods,  I  takes  place,  and  I  believe  it  is  then  quite  as  effectual 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— April  25. 
The  last  few  days  of  cold  weather  have  had  a  marked 
influence  in  reducing  the  supplies  of  both  outdoor  produce 
and  that  from  under  glass,  Strawberries  especially.  New 
Ashleaf  Potatos  from  the  Channel  Islands  arc  coming  in, 
and  realising  about  gd.  per  lb. 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  6to  5  o  I 
6  o — 12  o  j 
g  O — 12  O  ' 
9  o — iS  o 
6  o — 12  o  1 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  ..  do. 
Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Deutzias  ..  __  do. 
Draaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  34  0—3°  ° 

„     viridis  . .     do.  12  0—24  ° 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  ■  •     do.  12  0-30  o 

Fuchsia         ..     d°-     6  °— x5  ° 


p.  doz. 
do. 


Genistas 
Hyacinths    .  • 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  o 
Mignonette  .-     do.     4  °" 
Myrtles  . .     do.     3  & 

Pelargonium,      do.  12  o- 
Spiraea  japonica,do.  12  o- 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 
Tulips,  p.  doz. 


s.  d  s.  d. 
6  otois  o 
6  o — is  o 


30—90 
2  0—24  o 
2  o — 24  o 

4  o —  6  o 
6  o—  9  o 
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Anemones,  p.  12  bun 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . . 
Hyacinths,  per 

bunch 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . 
Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 


Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  1  s.  d.  s.  d. 

,  2  oto  4  o    Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

2  o —  60]      p.  doz.  sprays      . .   1  oto  2  6 
1  o —  3  o  j  Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  c —  6  o 

3  o —  6  o  ,  Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

1      p.  12  sprays         ..    o  6 —  1  o 
..  —  06     Roses,  p.  doz.         ••   1  6 —  6  o 

I  Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 
o  6 —  1  o         bunches    . .         . .   1  o —  2  o 

I  Violets,  p.  12  bun...   o  6—  1  o 

Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
3  oto  5  o 


-20  o 
-10  o 


Oranges,  p.  100 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  oz.   1 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  oto  8  6 
8  0—12  o 
6  o — 10  o 

2  o 

30  o 


Artichokes,  green, ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do... 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,new,p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun. 
Potatos— Round, 


Vegetables. 
s.d.   s.d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


5  0—12  o 
2  o —  8  o 
1  o —  3  o 

0  Q —   I   O 

1  3 


3—20 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o 
Lettuces, per  score. .  1 
—  French,  per  doz.  2 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  5 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o 

Peas,  green,  p.  lb 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o 
6 —  2  o     Rhubarb,  p.  bun.    . .  o 

2  o —  6  o  Salsify,  per  bun.  . .  o 
1  o —  2  o  Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . 
o  g—  2  o     Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1 

i —  30     Shallots,  per  lb.       .     o 
—  3  ©     Spinach,  per  bush. . .   2 
o  2 —  o  4    Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2 

3  o —  5  o  Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.  1 
ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;   Kidneys,  gs. 

to  1 2 s.  do. 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38,  Gracechurcli  Street,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  29,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  about  200  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Selected  Hardy  CONIFERS  and  EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS,  and  AMERICAN  PLANTS.  Choice  AZALEA 
INDICA,  and  other  PLANTS  in  flower,  with  a  Collection  of 
PLANTS  for  Bedding,  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


d.    s.d. 

2  to  o  4 

O —    2    O 

o—  3  o 
6 —  2  o 
0—66 
6 —  o  9 
—  10 
2—04 


—  20 
6—26 
6-  .. 
6-3  6 
o—  4  o 
6 —  2  o 
od. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covert 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


KODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.C.  


WANTED,   to    LEASE,    a    KITCHEN    GARDEN 
(south-west,  and  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Kensington);  from 
one  to  two  acres,  with  Vineries  and  Conservatory  attached. 
E.  E.  GRICE,  Post  Office,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  S  W. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Others. 

COOING  BUSINESS   FOR   SALE.— The  Trustee  on 
T     the   Estate  of  T.    and   W.    SCOTT,  Seed   Merchants,   No. 
Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh,  is  prepared  to  Treat  for  the  DISPOSAL 

ol  the  BUSINESS,  which  has  been  established  at  the  above  address 
for  many  years.  The  Lease  of  the  Premises  will  be  transferred,  and 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  Collection  of  Outstanding  Debts 
by  the  Purchaser. 

THOMAS  S.   LINDSAY,  Trustee,  36,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh 
—April  18,  1873. 


L     LEASE,    nearly   Eighty  years    unexpired,    of   a    capital-coin 
concern  in  the  above  line,  situate  about  eight  miles   west  of  Civn- 
Garden   Market.     There   is  an   excellent   Detached    Residence,    Ten 
large  Greenhouses,  Forcing  House,  Three  Acres   or  Land,  and  evei 
convenience  for  carrying  on  thr  Business.    The  whole  of  the  extensn 
Stock-in -Trade,  Plant.  &c,  will  be  included  in  the  Purchase 
t  £° ™ww^pa,rl,culiirs'and  cards  to  view,  apply  personally  to  M.. 
J.  S.  COM  M  L,  Market  Garden  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  16,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C- 


T  Mansion  in  Miniature— Selin a  Villa,  Finchlev 
O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  or  would  be  LET,  the 
Fifteen  Years'  LEASE  of  the  RESIDENCE  ol  Joseph  Thorlcy 
Esq..  five  minutes"  walk  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  half  an  hour's 
ride mm  the  City,  standing  within  its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  beau- 
tifully Laid-out  regardless  of  cost  The  House  is  built  in  the  Cottaee 
style,  has  Two  Floors  only,  and  contains  Five  Bedrooms  (exclusive  of 
Mans  Rooms),  Bath-room,  Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms,  Library  or 
LreakTast-room,  and  complete  Domestic  Offices.  There  are  Vineries 
J  each-houses,  Conservatories,  Forcing-houses,  and  Melon  Pits,  Two 
Coach-houses,  Stabling  for  Four  Horses,  Harness-room,  Coachman's 
Room,  Gardeners  Lodge,  Cowsheds,  Piggeries,  &c. 

To    be   viewed   by  cards   only    which,  with  terms,  may  be  had  of 
BanfEC  AN°    ^OUSFIELD,  24,  Gresham    Street, 


, .,  *  r  ™  To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRURS 

wiWvd»alt^4Sr.T0L^.lIRSERY  STOCK.  are  held  EVERY 
?F'fKwrUi^LWELLS  ROOMS.  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bedding  Plants,  Tricolor  and  other  Geraniums 

VERBENAS.  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c.  ■  PINKS  PICOTEES 
CARNATIONS,  RHODODENDRONS,  HARDY  FERNS 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  &c  f^KWS, 

MR;H;.Tr^&5TTELWELL  wil1  SELL  the  ab0v* 
_      by    AUCTION     at    his     Rooms,    22,    King    Street     Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  May  1    at  half-past  .2  o'Clock 


Great   Annual"  Sale   of  Bedding  Plants 

MONRO'S  NURSERY,  POTTER'S  BAR,  GREAT  NORTHERN 

M  «tHi-  !*"J55EES^F^'  has  been  ^structed  to 
ii  vav  \  V  AUCTI£&T°%the  Premis«.  ^o»t  the  MIDDLE 
of  MAY,  about  25000  BEDDING  PANTS,  consisting  of  all  The 
leading  varieties  of  Zonal  and  Tricolor  Geraniums,  Petunias  Ver- 
benas,  Heliolropes,  Calceolarias,  &c.  «iumas,    ver- 

GaCrden°weCin  ^  *"  °f  the  Auction«r-  »»  King  Street,  Covent 


Maida  HLU. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS  and  OTIIFR*: 
CLEARANCE  SALE  or  BEDDING and  GiStMOIKP 
KINDS?'  ^  ^  BEST  VARIETIES  and  MO?T  ah!': ';  ED 

TV/TR.    J.    A.    SMITH    is    instructed    to     SELL    by 

r~  7hr  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  known  as  CLIFTON  NITR 
SERY,  Clifton  Villas  Warwick  Road.  Maida  Yale,  I'add melon  W 
(live  minutes  walk  from  the  Ro\al  Oak  Station),  on  TUESDAY 
April  22,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock,  the  well-selected  REMAINING  STOCK* 
r^wSWrftMc  IU0BA  comprising  about  2000  Scarlet  Variegated1 
GERANIUMS;  500  British  nUccn  STRAWBERRIES,  erown  in 
pots;  qoo  Choke  fuchsias,  of  kind,;  2ooo  Scarlet  Int&nwdiate 

STOCKS;  about    1000   I-hK.NS,   CACTI,  and  EVERCKFI-'Ns    '  ■ 

various.     Large   quantity  of  Flower  Pots,  Heaps  of   M d.  <;.',,.[, ■,', 

M  "W'  Effects,  the  Nursery  being  Let  to  Mr.   Andrew 

May  be  viewed  the  day  preceding  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  place  of 

fmUh  W  Auctioneer,  No.   tf,  King  Street  East,  Hammer- 


Upper  Clapton,  E. 

SHORT  NOTICE  of  an  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  favoured 
with  instructions  from  G.  B.  Ireland,  Esq.  (who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the 
Premises,  Elmlield,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
April  30,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
Collections  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  well  grown 
and  in  perfect  health,  including  many  fine  specimens,  some  choice 
Orchids  and  Exotic  Ferns,  large  Double  White  Camellias,  10  ft.  hiqh ; 
a  rich  assortment  of  smaller  Plants,  several  thousands  of  Bedding 
Plants,  together  with  fourteen  2  and  3-Light  Boxes,  Iron  Handlights, 
Mowing  Machine,  Garden  Roller,  and  numerous  other  Effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  of  Mr.  MONK  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

To    FLORISTS,   BUILDERS.    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bond,  Lytton  Road,  New 
Barnet,  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  a  small 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Vans,  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  for  bedding-out,  &c 

For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Important  Sale  of  New  Grenadan  Orchids, 

Also  a  fine  IMPORTATION  of  SACCOLABIUM  GIGANTEUM, 
and  a  few  PLANTS  of  the  magnificent  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
VEXTLLARIUM  and  MASDEVALLIA  HARRYANA,  PH.V 
L7ENOPSIS  AMABILIS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  April  26,  at  half  past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an 
important  consignment  of  NEW  GRENADAN  ORCHIDS,  amongst 
which  will  be  found  fine  masses  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  also  the 
new  and  very  fine  Oncidium  Eemulum,  the  beautiful  Odontoglossu  m 
blandum  ;  also  Odon  tog  loss  urn  Pescatorei,  triumphans,  and  Phalx. 
nopsis— all  in  excellent  condition.  The  first  plant  of  the  splendid 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  which  has  bloomed  in  Europe  will  be  in 
the  room.  No  description  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  species,  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  genus  yet  introduced. 
The  Odontoglossum  maxillare,  of  which  plants  are  also  now  offered,  is 
a  new  species  from  Mexico,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and  fine  kind.  And 
a  small  collection  of  Specimen  FERNS,  AZALEAS,  Established 
ORCHIDS,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


"Valuable  Orchids,  Just  Arrived  from  New  Grenada. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  April  28,  at  half-past  12  precisely,  the  strongest  plant  of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM  ever  imported,  four  or 
five  new  MASDEVALLIAS,  eight  new  CATTLEYAS,  KEFER- 
STENIA  species,  RESTREPIA,  and  a  variety  of  other  rare  and 
new  plants,  just  arrived.jn  very  fine  condition  ;  also  1000  CATTLE\A 


ery 
MOS'SI^E.and  LABIATA  ROEZLII, 
great  variety  of  other  Orchids  and  Plants. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


ollected  by  Mr.  Roezl  :  and  a 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS,  FLORISTS,  &c. 
[by  order  of  the  mortgagee.] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock,  in  One  Lot, 
a  VALUABLE  PIECE  of  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  known  as  PERSEVERANCE  NURSERY,  Lytton  Road, 
New  Barnet,  Herts,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  having  a  frontage  of 
140  feet,  and  a  depth  of  220  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Particulars  mny  be  had  on 
the  Premises;  of  Messrs  WRIGHT  and  PILLEY,  Solicitors,  35, 
Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GLASS  and  PLANTS. 
[by  order  of  the  mortgagee.] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION.without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Perseverance  Nursery,  Lytton  Road, 
near  Barnet,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock 
precisely,  about  25,00a  well-grown  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  Geraniums,  such 
as  Mrs.  Pollock,  Vesuvius,  Madame  Vaucher,  &c. ;  choice  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias.  Lobelias,  &c,  Ficus  elastica  ;  also  3  Greenhouses, 
containing  in  all  about  4000  feet  super  glass,  600  feet  Hotwater 
Piping,  2  Boilers,  Sheds,  a  capital  Grey  Gelding,  about  15  hands  high, 
Harness,  Van,  Cart,  and  numerous  other  Effects. 

On    view    the    day   prior    to   the   Sale.      Catalogues    had    on    the 
Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

OTICES    of    FORTHCOMING    SALES,    to    be 

CONDUCTED  by  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  :— 

APRIL  29,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock,  a  FREEHOLD  HOUSE  and  SHOP, 
occupying  one  of  the  best  and  most  prominent  positions  at  Mary, 
land  Point,  Stratford,  E.  ;  also  a  valuable  PIECE  of  BUILDING 
LAND,  with  Dwelling-house  and  Outbuildings  standing  thereon, 
situate  at  Chestnut  Walk,  Walthamstow,  E.,  now   in  the  occupa 
tion  of  Mr.  Moore;    likewise  a  pair  of  substantisl'r-AuOMfc'D 
r~3'£-      -----■"•■0--1.  -i.^-.«yTand2,  Epping  Villas,  Rom- 

ford  Road,  five  miutes'  walk  from  Forest  Gate  Railway  Station 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

MAY  13,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  E.  Marcham,  on  the 
l7er£11se,s;,Ak'xandra  Nursery.  Grecn  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington, 
N.,  PLANTS  in  POTS,  and  various  effects  »"K«hi, 

MAY  is,  at  12  o'Clock,  by  order  of  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Steel],  on  the 
Premises,  the  Richmond  Nursery,  Iuuv  Road,  Richmond,  about 
25,000  well-grown  BEDDING  PLANTS.  ' 

MAY  19  and  20,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the 
late  George  Parsons,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nurseries,  Hassock's 
-ate,   Sussex,   the   remaining   PLANTS   in   POTS,   and  sundry 


effects. 


N 


URSERIES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  full  particulars 

of    which     may    be    had    of    Messrs.     PROTHEROE     and 
MORRIS,     Horticultural    Auctioneers     and     Valuers 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 
CA"IALtr^rAK1>ET  NURSERY,   10   miles   from   London;  com- 

per  Glass,  a  Six-roomed 
Owner    retiring    from 


prises  Half  an  Acre  of  Land,  10,000  feet 
Dwelling  house,  Sheds  and  Stabling. 
Business. 

LONDON,  WEST  END.-A  First-class  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS 
comprising  a  Commodious  Residence,  with  excellent  Shop  and* 
Conservatory,  Three  Newly-erected  Greenhouses.  To  be  taken 
at  a  \  aluation,  or  at  an  Improved  Rental. 

EAST  SUSSEX,  close  to  a  Station.— Important  to  Market  Growers 
A  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  specially  established  for  "he  p^dul 
tion  of  Cut  Flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  comprises  Two 
Acres  of  Land,  and  5000  feet  of  Modern  Glass.  Stock  at  Valua- 
tion.    Rent  moderate. 


South  Wales.— Cardiganshire 

IMPORTANT  to  BREEDRRS,   FARMERS    and  OTHERS 
EXTENSIVE    SALE  of  PURE-BRED    SHORTHORN    CATTLE 
and     SHROPSHIRE     DOWN      SHEEP,      HORSES,      PIGS 
CARRIAGES,  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS    ^^^      riUb' 

"IV/TR.    THOMAS    GRIFFITHS    has    been    favoured 

J.TA  with  instructions  from  the  Executrix  and  Executor  of  the  late 
James  Bowen,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION 
w/n°Mfe,inA1^  C0UnJty  of  Cat"digan,  on  TUESDAY  ana* 
WEDNESDAY,  April  29  and  30,  at  12  o'Clock  (luncheon  at  11).  the 
entire  HERD    of   very  choice   pure-bred    SHORTHORN    BUMS 

C°HVr?;,??IFERMW,TEF-?S'    th«  valuable  ("ART  HMLSS 

*  SS,vi  L  J.",1*'"'1"1  V]'":k  nl  Pu'e-tu-eu  Shropshire  Down  Breed- 
ine,EW£S.  RAMS,  and  LAMBS;  pure  Berkshire  BOARS,  SOWS\ 
and  biORh  PIGS;  an  excellent  collection  of  very  superior  and 
E°«dr,3f<£GR!.CU,'TU.RAI,  IMPLEMENTS,  'CARRIAGES, 
HARNESS,  and  other  Articles  :— Comprising  15  Cows,  9  a  year-old 
Heifers  in  calf  6  yearhnK  Heifers,  5  Heifer  Calves.  1  3-year-old  Bull 
(pure  Bates  blood),  7  Bull  Calves,  9  2-year-old  Steers,  7  yearlinr; 
Steers,  9  very  powerful  Draueht  Horses  (7  of  whom  range  from 
4  to  10  years  old),  1  excellent  well-bred  brood  Mare  (7  years  olrT.  got  by 
Compromise  out  ol  Miriam,  now  in  foal  by  Corner),  1  3-year-old  Colt 
(by  King  Charming  out  of  Chess,  likely  to  make  a  first-class  hunter 
or  carnage  horse),  1  3-year-old  Colt  (by  Flying  Comet,  will  make  a 
very  handsome  cob),  2  Lolts  (yearlings  next  June,  one  by  Phenomenon, 
and  both  likely  to  make  useful  carriage  or  saddle  horses)  ;  39  breeding 
Ewes  with  Lambs  o  yearling  Ewes,  i7  yearling  Wethers,  r  3-year-old 
Kam,  all  pure-brct]  Shropshire  Down  ;  a  pure-bred  Berkshire  Boars, 
3  pure-bred  Berkshire  breeding  Sows,   20  Store   l'igs ;    1   Brougham 

1  ^-wheeled  l'haiton,  1  Coburg,  Carriage  Harness,  Saddles,  Bridles, 
Carts,  Ploughs,  Cart  and  Plough  Harness  ;  1  large  Stack  of  Wheat, 
1  Waggon,  1  Cattle  Van  ;  and  various  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
particularise  in  tins  advertisement.    Credit  on  conditions. 

The  Auctioneer  feels  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  toexpatiate 
on  the  qualities  of  the  Trocdyraur  Herd,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bowen  was 
so  well-known  to  breeders,  both  in  England  and  Wales,  as  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  Shorthorns.  He  devoted  much  time  and  care  in  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  his  Stock,  always  purchasing  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  from  the  very  best  sources 

Full  Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  immediately  be  issued,  and 
may  be  had  ol  Mr.  JAMES,  the  Farm  Bailiff,  at  Trocdyraur  New- 
castle-Eitilyn  ;  or,  of  the  Al'r'l  [ONEER,  al  Cardi™ 

•  '  rocdyrniir  ''■  I ,1,-.   Iroin    the  low,,   ,,f  Newcastle  l-inlyn,  anil 

eight  from  .  ,„l,;  ,,,.  I  l„.  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pin  may  be 
seen  during  ihe  wi-,-k  1 t, ,  1  ]H-  Sale.  h  ' 

Order  ui' SAi.r.  .  -null,,-  i„  ■  .1  day  will  be  Sold  the  Live  Stock  and 
Carriages  only,  and  on  the  sec™  j  day  the  Stack  of  Wheat,  Imple- 
ments  of  Husbandry,  and  other  effects.  '  *iu*"c 

19,  St.  Mary  Street,  Cardigan. 


Specimen  Plants,  the  Property  of  a  Well-known 

EXHIBITOR. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  29,  without  reserve,  TEN  FINE  PLANTS  of 
ADIANTUM  FARLEVLNSE,  in  splendid  health.  Specimen  Plants 
of  CROTONS,  DRAC.'ENAS,  and  a  variety  of  other  Fine-Foliage 
Plants.  Also  a  Collection  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of 
a  Gentleman. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Specimen  Fine-Foliage  Plants,  Palms,  Ferns,  Orcnids, 

And  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  of  the 
Paddock  Nurseries,  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  20.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  this  splendid 
Collection  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
which  has  been  made  regardless  of  expense,  and  the  plants  are  healthy, 
clean,  and  in  superb  condition.  More  than  230  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
owing  to  the  time  required  in  the  manufacturing  and  designing  of  their 
Shakspearian  Imperishable  Labels,  they  have  decided  not  to  exhibit  in 
classes  for  large  plants  during  the  ensuing  season. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Macrozamias. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  April  30,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large 
Importation  of  huge  Trunks  of  MACROZAMIAS,  from  Australia, 
which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  and  are  the  finest  lot  ever 
imported.  Also  various  Imported  ORCHIDS,  and  other  established 
Plants. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Valuable  Imported  "Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  I,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  large  unpor- 
r-iiion  of  name"?  -^ p. -? " "1  - •  .'--■■•  »'~«  oicnada,  which  have 
,,  l.'I'.VI  .  tuMMald  condition-  it  includes  several  hundred  plants  of 
Odontoglossuin  triumphans  of  the  most  beautiful  vari»tiu,  as 
by  the  dried  flowers;  fine  masses  of  Odontoglossum  coronarium, 
Cypripedium  Schlimii,  Masdevallias,  clephanticeps,  ignea,  polyantha: 
and  other  Orchids;  Restrepia  anrennifera,  Epidcndrum  decipicns,  and 
several  of  the  rare  Schlitnia  jasminodora,  and  various  others. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove 

And  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  the  PROPERTY  of  T.  M. 
SHUTTLEWORTH,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S..  of  Golden  Hill,  Leyland, 
near  Preston,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  change  of 
Residence. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been   favoured   with   instructions    from    'I".    M.    Shuttlewort.i, 
Esq.,  to   oiler  for  SALE    by  AUCTION,  at    his  Great   Room-, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on  FRIDAY,  May  q,  at  half-pusl 
lao'Ctrck  precisely,  this  magnificent  COLLECTION  of  SI' EC  I  Ml  N 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  which  has  formed  a  leading 
feature  at  the  Royal,  Manchester,   Liverpool,  and  other  Show-, 
has  won  many  Prizrs.     All  the  Plants  arc  in  very  fine  condition,  fault* 
lessli  clean,  well  trained,  and  very  large,  and  the  whole  will  be  offered 
for  Sale  in  lots,  without  the  least  reserve. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,   Covent  Garden,  W,C.,on 
FRIDAY.  May  9,  at  half-past   12  o'Clock  precisely 


froi 


•  fi.1,     may    y,    oi    ndii -(JtiSl     l*    UUUtls    prCClSCIV,    ail    1  111  |'n  H  t .  1 1  li  i  II 

Table  Mountain,  in  splendid  condition,  of  several  hundreds  of 


the  beautiful   blue   DISA,    D.    HERSCMEI.LI  ;    DISA   GRANDI- 
FLORA,  in  large  clumps,  as  imported;  a  new  DISA,  (lowers  while 
tinted  with   pink;  with  various  other  DISAS  and  ORCHIDS  from 
the  Cape. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Bedding  Plants. 
R.    PLUMER   will     SELL    by    AUCTION,    on 

THURSDAY,  May  8,  at  i  o'Clock,  on  the  Premises,  at  the 
Vineries,  Rudgwick,  Sussex,  upwards  of  Twelve  Thousand  POTS  ot 
P.EDDING-OUT  TLANTS,  consisting  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums, 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  I.nbelia  speciosa,  &c  Arrangements 
will  be  made  to  convey  them  either  to  the  Rudgwick  or  Baynard's 
Stations,  distant  about  i  mile. 
May  be  viewed  a  week  before  (he  day  of  Sale. 


Manchester. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  ORCHIDS,  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS,  HOTHOUSES, 
PIPES,  and  BOILERS.' 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.,  respectfully  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Fairfield  Nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  MONDAY,  May  u,  and  following  days,  the  whole 
of  the  VALUABLE  STOCK  of  ORCHIDS,  STOVE  and  GRE1  N- 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS,  and  PINES,  both  Fruiting  and  Suc- 
cession Plants;  also  the  capital  brick-built  and  glaied  Hothouses, 
Glass  Frames,  iron,  steam,  and  water  pipes  and  boilers.  The 
extensive  Stock  of  these  well-known  Nurseries  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  Gentlemen  and  professional  Gardeners. 

Catalogues  maybe  obtained,  and  the  Stock  viewed  during  the  week 
preceding  the  Sale,  on  application  to  CAPES,  DUNN,  ami  cm  ,  ,i 
their  offices,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester ;  or  at  the  NurterlM, 
which  are  about  five  minutes'  waik  from  Fairfield  Station,  on  the 
Line  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 


Manchester.— Preliminary  Announcement. 

CAPES,    DUNN    AND    CO.    have    the    pleasure    to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  irom  Thomas 

Tones,  Esq.,  of  Ellerslic  Villa,  Whalley   Range  (*i i  uiving  up 

collecting),  to  SELL   by  AUCTION,  without   reserve,   on   Willi 
MONDAY,  June  2,  and  following  days,  al   his  n  sideni  c,  the  «  hole 

of  his   Choice  and   well-known   COLLECII"N    RCHIOS,  in- 

,  luding  fine  Plants  ol  ..11  the  leading  kinds     Also  1  HREE  excellent 
orchid  HOUSES,  with  Fittings  complete. 

Maybe  inMpcctcd  on  the  Thntsil.iy,  Iwnliy,  :im|  S.nnnl.iv  in  (he 
week  prior  to  Sale,  nnd  Catalogues  then  had,  price  6d.  each;  or  they 
can  be  obtained  one  week  earlier,  together  with  further  particulars, 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  No.  8,  Clarence 
Street,  Manchester. 


April  26,   1S73.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Havering  Park,  near  Romford,  Essex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  EXHIBITORS, 
and  OTHERS. 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  ofthe  whole  of  I &eCROXC£ land 
VALUABLE     COLLECTION     of     St'ECIMEN     ORUIII'S, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c 

MR.  FRASER  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.  (who  has  decided  to >  extend  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruits),  to  SELL,  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY. 
May  1,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS,  comprising  magnificent  young  healthy  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Cape  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Ailamandas,  Ixoras,  pipladenias,  Ferns, 
Lycopodiums,  and  other  carefully  selected  and  choice  Exotics  ;  also 
two  capital  Covered  Vans,  arranged  expressly  for  the  conveyance  ol 
Plants  to  Exhibitions.  , 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  Mr,  BONES,  Head  Gardener,  on  the  Premises;  Essex  Ittttts 
Office  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Romford,  Essex. 

Trains  from  Biihopsgate  to  Romford  Station  at  835,  10.10,  11. 12. 
An  Omnibus  will  meet  the  latter  to  convey  intending  purchasers  to 
the  Sale.  ,  ,     ... 

The  Auctioneer  invites  special  attention  to  the  above  splendid 
Collection  of  Plants,  many  of  which  have  obtained  First  Prizes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the 
various  Local  Exhibitions.  In  the  Sale  will  be  included  noble  Speci- 
mens of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  20  to  30  heads  of  bloom, 
Dendrobium  nobile,  and  others,  the  whole  of  which  are  for  Unreserved 
.Sale, 


Dilston  Haugh,  Vale  of  Tyne. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  LEICESTER  BREEDING  FLOCK. 

MR.  THOMAS  BLANDFORD  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomson,  who  is  declining  Tup 
Breeding,  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  Dilston  Haugh,  near  Corbridge 
Station,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  2  o'Clock  punctually  {Luncheon 
at  half-past  12  o'clock,  tickets  a*.  6d.  each,  wine  included),  his 
ENTIRE  FLOCK  of  LEICESTER  SHEEP.  Catalogue:  — 
67  Ewes  and  their  Lambs,  45  Cimmers  and  Lambs,  80  Ewe  Hoggs, 
a3  Tup  Hogigs,  2  three-shear  Rams. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  SOLD  the  following  PRIME  FAT  and 
GRAZING  CATTLE  :— 20  Fat  Shorthorn  Bullocks,  19  two  and  three 
years  old  Shorthorn  Grazing  Bullocks,  very-  fresh;  5  three-year-old 
Shorthorn  Heifers,  do  ;  6  Shorthorn  Yearling  Steers. 

T.  B.,  in  submitting  this  important  Flock  for  Sale  by  Fublic 
Auction,  without  reserve  (in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  cropping 
of  the  Farm),  feels  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  Ram  Breeders  to 
the  quality  and  pure  breeding  of  the  Flock.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  numocr  of  Ewes,  bred  from  Gimmers  purchased  at  the  Shores- 
wood  Sale  in  1S65,  the  whole  ofthe  Flock  is  descended  from  the 
Bogcnd  Leicestcrs,  well-known  in  the  Border  Counties  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century  Founded  on  a  purchase  of  Ewes  from  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Lady  kirk,  in  1797,  the  Bogend  Flock  was  kept  up  solely 
bv  Rams  bought  or  hired  from  Stone  of  Quorndon,  in  Leicestershire, 
till  the  year  1830,  alter  which  for  many  years  Burgess' (of  Holme- 
nierrepomt)  Sheep  only  were  used  The  purity  of  the  Flock  has 
latterly  been  maintained  by  the  use  of  Rams  from  Lord  Polwarth,  and 
their  symmetry,  bone,  and  fashionable  Wool  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders. 

Corbridgc-on-Tyne,  April  16,  1873. 

Wicken  Park,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  or  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  again  honoured  with 
Instructions  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  Wicken  Park,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8  next,  about 
FORTY  HEAD  of  FIRST-CLASS  SHORTHORNS  from  the  famed 
Penrhyn  Castle  and  Wicken  Park  Herds.  The  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
of  the  Waterloo,  Cherry  Duchess,  Cowslip,  Cressida,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  and  J  tribes;  the  Bulls  are  of  the  same  and  other  good 
families,  including  one  ofthe  highly  fashionable  Oxford  tribe,  and  one 
of  the  favourite  Duchess  Nancy  sort.  The  animals  are  mostly  by 
Sires  of  the  renowned  Kirklevington  blood,  such  as  Duke  of  Geneva 
(10,614),  id  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21.619),  nth  Grand  Duke  (21,8)0),  and 
rd  Beau  (20,485).  The  whole  will  be  found  well  worihy  the 
attention  of  purchasers  of  high-class  Stock. 

Catalogues  with  Pedigrees  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. ;  or,  of  Mr  DOIG, 
Livingstone  Hall,  Buckingham;  and  of  Mr.  SMITH,  Penrhyn  Farm, 
Bangor,  North  Wales. 


Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  May  9  {1  o'Clock),  at  the  George  Hotel, 
Stamford,  the  whole  ofthe  BLANCHE  TRIBE,  comprising  ihc  Herd 
iton,  Esq,  Toleihorpe,  and  the  ENTIRE  HERD  belong- 
ing 10  Captain  Avehng,  Ncedham  House,  Wisbeach.  The  "  Blanches," 
consisting  of  13  first-class  animals,  are  entirely  descended  from 
Oarina,  the  highest  priced  cow  at  the  Skelbrook  Park  Sale,  and  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Bates'  Blanche  2d  by  Norfolk.  They  have  been 
crossed  with  high-class  bulls,  and  Baron  Napier  (24,023),  from  Olga  by 
Old  Buck  [15,017),  a  handsome  yearling,  included  in  the  Sale,  is  now 
in  service.  Captain  Aveling's  herd  consists  principally  ofthe  "  Dinah" 
tribe  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Clayden,  of  Littlebury,  and 
descended  from  Messrs.  Angus' celebrated  Northumberland  blood.  It 
was  from  this  tribe  that  Mr.  Clayden  bred  Littlebury  (34,341),  and  many 
•'iher  animals  which  he  successfully  exhibited  at  the  Essex  County 
Mr.  Harvard's  Young  Oxford  (24,707),  and  the  well-known 
Prize  Bull  Alpha  (35,511),  have  been  used,  and  the  majority  of  the 
animals  are  of  a  red  colour. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15.  Langham  Place,  London.  W. 


Important  Sale  of  tne  Old- Established  Broadmoor 

HERD  : 
At  BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  May  23  (1  o'Clock),  at  Bourton-on-the- Water, 
Gloucestershire,  the  first  portion  of  the  extensive  and  old-established 
HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  bred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Garnc.  This  Sale  will  comprise  about  Forty  Head  of  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls,  that  have  been  bred  with  great  care  and 
attention  by  the  late  proprietor  during  the  last  half  century,  high-class 
Bulls  having  always  teen  used,  principally  from  the  celebrated  Herds 
at  Burley,  Farnley,  Brandsby,  Ley  Fields,  Tortworth,  Towneley, 
Knowlmere,  Warlaby,  and  Eeeston.  The  Young  Stock  are  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Peel's  Buccaneer  (25,6931  and  Mr.  Booth's  Royal  Benedict  (27,348), 
recently  in  use  at  Her  Majesty's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor. 

The  Herd  consists  of  large-framed  strong-constitutioned  animals, 
with  an  abundance  of  hair  and  heavy-  flesh,  the  Cows  being  excellent 
Milkers.  Several  of  the  Heifers  are  exceedingly  good,  ana  in  a  very 
forward  state  for  showing  ;  among  them  are  those  beautiful  specimens 
that  were  so  successfully  shown  at  the  Royal  and  other  Shows  last 
year,  and  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  this  season. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  maybe  had  of  Mr.  GARNE,  Broadmoor, 
Northlcach ;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis  ; 
groom's  fee,  sr.  $d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 
"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


Per  Acre. 
28.T.    tO    3OJ. 


CARTEE'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR   PERMANENT   PASTURES, 
Are   now   ready, 

FOR   LIGHT   SOILS     ... 

FOR  MEDIUM   SOILS  ...     2o\r.  to  30J. 

FOR   HEAVY   SOILS 2$s.  to  30J. 

Second  quality  at  lower  prices. 
deduced  rates  for  more  than  10  acres, 

JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.  have  had  many  years  of 
extensive  experience  in  this  department  of  their  business, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  un- 
solicited and  important  testimony  to  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  Grass  Seeds  (selected  from  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature): — 

From  M.  Walter,  Gardener  to 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

"  Concerning  the  Grass  Seed  you  have  supplied,  I 
feel  obliged  to  declare  that  it  has  gained  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  grew  exceedingly  well,  was  very  clean, 
and  gave  occasion  for  great  admiration  here." 

From  L.  Kieran,  Esq.,  Askville,  Ireland. 

"  1  am  very  pleased  with  your  Grass  Seeds,  and  will  try  to  induce 
my  friends  to  try  your  seeds." 

From  E.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Gappah,  Devon, 

"  You  last  year  supplied  me  with  a  first-rate  sample  of  Grass  Seeds ; 
and  my  seeds  this  year  are  superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  farm  is  at  present  very  much  out  of  condition." 


CARTER'S   FARM   SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
NEW  SANDBINGHAM  MANGEL. 

iooj.  per  cwt.  ;  is.  3d.  per  lb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 


CAUTION. -The  word  "  Sandrlngham,"  as   applied 
to  Mangel,  is  a  portion  of  our  Trade  Mark. 


From  Mr.  J.  High,  Farm  Bailiff  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

"  We  had  excellent  crops  of  Roots  this  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  Seed  supplied  by  you,  and  of  the  best  quality  I 


MANGEL    WTTRZEL. 

CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD    YEL-  P" c  f. '     *V.\ 
LOW  FLESHED  o    o        20 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown        75    o        o    9 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size 75    o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE       ..         ..  70    o        08 

CARTER'S    ELVETHAM    LONG 

YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 

Yellow        . .         . .         70    o        08 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70  o   08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  %d.  to  gd.  per 
Id.,  or  45X.  to  7$s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


CANADIAN  FARMING.— The  EASTERN  TOWN- 
SHIPS of  QUEBEC— Respectable  EMIGRANTS  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  those  having  limited  fixed  incomes  or  small  capital,  can 
obtain  the  fullest  information  which  the  experience  of  13  years' resi- 
dence in  the  district  can  give  ol  the  many  advantages  which  the 
Eastern  Townships  ofthe  Province  of  Quebec  possess  for  Permanent 
Settlement,  by  applying,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN 
H.  CHARNOCK,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire.— Loughborough 
January  13. 

THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  (he  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
32,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S._W. 

THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq,,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq,,  M.P.,  Chairman, 
-he  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farmswhich  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Tbe  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ad,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and     OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE     CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection  or  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,-To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLKNCE  and  SqUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster, S.W.,  and  Salisbury:  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S.,8iA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

az,  Great  George  Street.  Westminster.  S.W. 


,0  LOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 

VX  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETINGjJULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K  C),  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  10. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  nf  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 
EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 

Cirencester. — April.      

-[3  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 

■"      SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL       MEETING,      1873. 

STOCK  and  IMPLEMENT  PRIZE 
SHEETS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY  for  IMPLE- 
MENTS, MAY  i,  and  all  Entries  sent  in 
after  that  date  will  be  returned  to  the 
Senders. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GREAT  NATIONAL  DOG 
SHOW,  JUNE  17,  18,  and  19  next.  Schedules  of  Prizes  and  all 
particulars  can  now  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  ROWE,  Dog  Show 
Office,  South  Transept,  Crystal  Palace. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1873. 


THE  agriculture  of  England  is  happily  not 
now  as  a  rule  any  longer  a  mere  gathering 
in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  so 
perhaps  on  some  few  farms,  exclusively  of  grass- 
lands, which  are  devoted  to  dairying  or  grazing. 
It  used  to  be  so  in  olden  time  over  whole 
counties  of  arable  clay-land,  where  a  rotation  of 
Wheat,  Beans,  bare  fallow,  with  a  triennial 
dressing  of  rotten  straw  for  manure,  was  the 
system  generally  adopted.  If  it  were  so 
still  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  Tenant- 
right  ;  for  the  "  earth  "  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord, and  he  might  with  perfect  fairness  let  it  for 
its  mere  annual  usufruct  at  the  highest  price  that 
any  one  would  give,  and  yet  retain  an  unfettered 
right  to  resume  his  occupation  of  it  at  any  time 
named  in  the  letting,  for  he  would  thus  take 
back  that  which  was  exclusively  his  own.     But 
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he  cannot  do -this  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  English  agriculture  is  now  carried  on,  for 
English  agriculture  does  not  now  gather  in  the 
mere  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  fruits  which  it 
realises  are  derived  from  much  more  than  the 
"  earth  " — from  much  that  is  not  the  landlord's 
property  ;  and  this  is  the  basis  on  which  securely 
stands  the  justice  of  the  claim  to  legislative  pro- 
tection for  that  which  is  named  most  properly 
the  tenant's  right. 

The  landlord,  above  all  others,  is  interested  in 
anything  which  encourages  the  application  of 
the  tenant's  capital.  And  not  only  would  land- 
owning be  more  profitable,  and  farming  much 
more  profitable,  but  the  interests  both  of 
the  labourer  and  of  the  consumer  would 
all  be  better  served,  if  capital  were  more  largely 
invested  than  it  is  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Even  under  the  present  rate  of  application, 
however,  there  is  much  invested  in  the  soil  which 
is  not  the  property  of  the  landowner,  and  yet  it 
is  so  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  this  which 
puts  a  damper  on  agricultural  enterprise,  and 
sometimes  an  extinguisher  on  farm  profits.  Was 
there  ever  a  clearer  case  for  the  need  of  some 
such  alteration  of  the  law  as  that  which  is  con- 
templated in  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Howard?  The  present  system  is  not  only  a 
miserable  blunder,  but  it  is  often  actually  guilty 
of  the  gross  injustice  of  which  it  is  always 
capable.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  blunder  ought 
to  be  at  once  corrected,  and  that  this  possibility 
of  injustice  ought  to  beat  once  destroyed,  and 
for  that  reason  we  look  for  the  ultimate  success 
of  Mr.  Howard's  Bill,  or  its  equivalent. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  on  this  subject  ;  but  there  are,  of  course, 
many  points  of  view  from  which  such  a  measure 
is  regarded  ;  and  expression  is  this  day  given  in 
our  pages  to  some  of  the  consequently  varying 
opinions  which  are  held  about  it.  By  some,  the 
measure  is  directly  condemned  ;  by  some,  it  is 
accepted  only  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  exer- 
cise but  little  influence.  And  there  are  others,  as 
we  believe,  in  full  yet  discriminating  sympathy 
with  it — for  one  of  whom,  as  he  looks  at  it 
chiefly  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  we  now 
bespeak  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Pusey  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  his  Tenant-right  Bill,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  threw  it  out.  That  Bill  was 
founded  upon  a  Report  drawn  up  by  the  Real 
Property  Committee  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  then  in  the  most  active  and  efficient 
phase  of  its  existence  ;  and  a  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  Report  it  was,  analysing  with  no  timid 
or  unskilled  hand  the  feudal  history  and  character 
of  that  law  which  confiscates  —rather,  say,  openly 
anticipates  for  the  owner  of  the  soil  every  addi- 
tion made  to  it  by  the  Tenant. 

The  Report  did  more  ;  it  explained  the  raison 
d'etre  of  such  a  law  ;  and  traced  it  to  its  source. 
It  showed  that  in  the  days,  and  by  the  very 
nature,  of  the  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
it  once  was  free  from  its  modern  injustice.  At 
a  time  when  fallow  crops  and  purchased  manures 
were  equally  unknown,  and  the  very  idea  of  stall 
feeding  was  consequently  unfamiliar, — when  the 
fat  stock  was  regularly  slaughtered  in  the  autumn 
to  be  salted  for  winter  fare, — when  even  the 
manuring  of  land  (incredible  as  it  sounds  to 
modern  ears)  was  held  in  farming  ridicule  as 
'  the  new  light '  of  theoretic  agriculturists, — 
when  Lime  was  an  article  weight  for  weight  "  as 
dear  as  Oats,"  and  the  limekiln,  wherever  such 
a  marvel  might  exist,  could  only  be  approached 
through  by-lanes  wide  enough  for  a  pack-horse, 
— in  such  days,  and  they  are  not  many  centuries 
ago,  what  addition  was  it  in  a  Tenant's  power 
to  make  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? 

Yet  even  that  description  tells  but  half  the 
tale.  In  those  days  the  very  meaning  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  word  '  tenant-farmer '  was 
practically  as  unknown  as  any  other  item  of 
the  foregoing  list.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  tenant  in  our  sense,  simply  because  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  an  '  owner '  in  our  sense.  Both 
are  of  modern  and  commercial  origin.  In  the 
feudal  land-system  the  under  tenant  of  the  '  lord ' 
was  as  irremovable  as  the  lord  himself,  so  long  as 
he  performed  the  vassal  duties  pertaining  to  his 
holding,  whether  it  was  large  or  small.  That 
was  all  the  '  contract '  by  which  he  held,  and  the 
only  'quittance'  that  he  knew.  The  tenure, 
such  as  it  was,  was  absolute  for  all  alike  ;  and  as 
proprietorship  in  our  modern  sense  was  a  right 
existing  .only  in  the  Sovereign,  that  interception 


of  occupancy  by  a  '  notice  to  quit,'  with  which 
our  ears  are  unhappily  familiar,  was  a  thing  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  fealty  which  every  tenant, 
of  every  degree,  owed  to  his  superior  lord,  differed 
from  the  modern  '  rent '  in  this,  that  it  was  the 
title-deed  of  his  holding,  reciprocal  in  its  opera- 
tion, a  tie  which  could  only  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  or  by  death. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of 
the  innovating  power  of  Time  upon  the  relations 
of  men,  than  may  be  seen  in  the  conversion 
of  this  equal  and  indissoluble  feudal  tie  into 
the  modern  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
Every  discovery  that  has  contributed  to  the 
improved  dealing  with  the  soil,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Turnip  crop  down  to  the  last 
new  manure,  or  the  last  improvement  of  the 
steam-plough — every  addition,  chemical  or 
mechanical,  that  by  a  certain  outlay  of  capital 
has  advanced  the  power  of  the  cultivator,  and 
with  it  his  inevitable  competition  with  the  pro- 
gress around  him,  has  been  a  step  of  departure 
further  and  further  from  that  simple  relation 
described  above,  in  which  the  mere  land  was 
everything  and  the  investment  nothing,  beyond 
the  '  seed  and  labour'  that  exacted  from  the  soil 
the  annual  tribute  of  its  all  but  spontaneous 
produce. 

But  if  such,  and  so  great,  has  been  the  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  tenant  to  the  soil,  what  on 
the  other  hand  has  been  that  of  the  landlord  ? 
From  the  position  of  a  mere  fiefholder  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  some  more  subordinate  feudatory, 
he  has,  by  the  gradual  infiltration,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  commercial  element  between  the  joints  of  the 
feudal  harness,  reappeared — it  matters  not  now 
to  detail  the  historical  stages  of  the  process — as 
an  actual  and  absolute  owner  of  the  soil :  and 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  that 
strange  mutation  which  the  last  three  centuries 
have  accomplished,  are  prone  to  talk  of  the 
'  right  of  contract'  as  if  it  was  innate,  instead  of 
imported,  as  if  it  was  a  property  instead  of  an 
historical  incident,  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  in  the  letting  of  land. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  one  moment's 
question  of  the  de  facto  right,  that  we  thus  refer 
to  it :  but  only  to  exhibit  in  the  full  yet  truthful 
light  of  contrast,  the  singular  cross-result, 
arising  out  of  the  two  departures  that  have  been 
described — that  of  the  tenant  from  a  condition 
requiring  no  investment,  yet  making  him  secure 
in  his  holding,  to  one  of  more  or  less  inevit- 
able personal  outlay,  yet  leaving  him  removable 
at  pleasure  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the 
landlord  from  an  intermediate  feudatory  paying 
as  well  as  receiving  fealty,  and  recognising  in 
this  tie  the  same  rights  and  security  for  his 
under-tenant  as  he  claimed  for  himself.  Such 
are  the  changes  which  Time  can  bring  about  : 
and  if  the  matter  rested  on  this  showing,  a  fairer 
case  for  the  hand  of  remedial  legislation  would 
hardly  seem  possible.  But  now  let  us  look  on 
the  other  side. 

This  '  right  of  contract '  being  admitted,  as 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  acquiesced 
in  without  dispute  or  question  by  the  agricul- 
tural tenant,  a  contract  is  accordingly  made, 
which  in  Scotland  takes  the  form  of  a  lease  for 
19  or  21  years,  and  in  England  of  an  agreement 
from  year  to  year.  In  both  cases  the  game  is 
surrendered  to  the  landlord,  usually  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  quantity.  In  the  former  case 
this  may  lead  to  results  very  serious  to  the 
tenant,  being  co-extensive  with  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  term  ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
tenant  is  protected  nominally  by  the  power 
which  he  possesses  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract 
by  a  six  months'  notice.  We  speak  of  course  in 
the  mere  legal  view  of  the  matter.  In  regard  to 
investment  in  the  land,  the  Scotch  farmer 
adapts  it  to  the  duration  of  the  lease,  removing 
towards  its  close  what  he  had  invested  during  its 
earlier  stage,  unless  indeed  some  years  before  its 
expiration  he  can  make  arrangements  for  a  fresh 
lease,  as  is  commonly  the  case.  The  English 
farmer,  more  trustful  or  less  independent,  accepts 
the  position  of  a  tenant-from-year-to-year,  gives 
up  his  right  to  the  game,  and  enters  upon  the 
farm,  without  any  stipulation  that  would  seem  to 
imply  the  intention  to  invest  at  all,  beyond  what 
is  needful  for  an  annual  crop. 

Having,  under  no  compulsion,  but  apparently 
of  his  own  accord  and  wish,  entered  into  this 
contract,  which  if  found  onerous  may  be  termi- 
nated at  the  end  of  six  months'  notice,  he  asks 
Parliament  to  make  for  him  a  different  con- 
tract with  his  landlord,  involving  powers  and 
obligations  which   he  does  not   know  and  has 


not  perhaps  inquired  whether  the   latter   has  it 
even  in  his  power  to  undertake. 

Such  is  the  bare  statement,  as  it  would 
appear  to,  or  be  described  by,  a  stranger 
to  all  the  inner  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  what  are  they  as  put  on  the  record 
by  the  tenant  ?  "  I  know,"  he  would  reply, 
"  that  I  have  gone  with  my  eyes  open,  and  appa- 
rently of  my  own  accord,  into  a  contract  which 
might  prove  disastrous  to  any  investment  beyond 
what  a  year's  holding  would  repay  :  that  I  have 
stipulated  for  no  further  claim  than  that  period 
would  comprise,  that  I  have  surrendered  the 
game  and  thus  exposed  my  crops  to  depreda- 
tion ;  a  contract,  in  fact,  of  such  a  nature  that,  if 
the  law  of  England  were  as  jealous  in  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  in  trade,  would  be  of  itself  ini- 
tially void,  or  voidable,  as  being  '  in  restraint 
of  good  husbandry.'  But  I  did  so  trusting  to 
the  honour  of  the  other  party,  and  because  it  is 
the  custom,  and,  what  is  more  than  either  to  the 
purpose,  because  I  could  get  no  better  terms 
from  him,  nor,  if  I  broke  off  with  him,  from  any 
other  landowner.  Either  I  must  give  up  farming, 
at  least  in  England,  or  I  must  accept  such  terms 
as  I  made.  I  know  that  the  law,  like  Provi- 
dence, helps  only  those  who  help  themselves  : 
but  I  come  to  Parliament  to  help  me,  not  be- 
cause I  omitted,  but  because  I  was  unable,  to 
help  myself." 

To  these  pleadings  advanced  on  either  side 
what,  we  may  wonder,  would  be  the  reply  of  a 
judge  armed  with  legislative  powers,  and  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  the  parties  to  this 
imaginary  suit  ? 

Would  it  be  something  to  this  effect  ?  "  My 
friend  "  (addressing  the  Tenant),  "your  case  is  a 
hard  one,  and,  as  the  law  now  stands,  you  are 
without  remedy  :  for,  it  appears  from  your  own 
statement  that  you  are  not  only  the  victim  of 
your  own  act,  but  have  the  remedy  in  your  own 
hands,  by  closing  the  engagement ;  which,  how- 
ever, from  what  you  aver,  would  be  tantamount  to 
giving  up  your  means  of  living.  I  have,  how- 
ever, you  remind  me,  the  power  to  alter  the  law. 
True,  but  even  here  my  power  is  limited  ;  for, 
though  I  could  make  a  law  to  meet  your  special 
case,  the  question  with  me,  though  you  do  not 
seem  to  see  it,  must  be,  and  is,  What  law  shall  I 
alter  ?  The  real  point,  omitted  in  your  pleadings, 
either  purposely  or  by  oversight,  is  that  you  have 
been  dealing  with  a  party  in  possession  of  an 
article  for  which  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  One  of  two  things  remains  for  me  : 
either  I  must  annul  the  validity  of  contract 
to  suit  your  case — not  yours  alone  but  that  of 
the  class  you  represent — or  I  must  investigate 
the  causes  which  underlie  the  apparent  mono- 
poly which,  by  your  showing,  operates  in  restraint 
of  husbandry,  by  discouraging  temporary,  ignor- 
ing durable,  and  confiscating  permanent  invest- 
ment in  the  soil  ! " 

"  Your  complaint  takes  the  form  of  a  special 
case,  but  your  pleadings  open  a  far  larger 
matter,  which  you  appear  either  to  neglect  or 
to  condone,  but  in  which  the  public  are  impera- 
tively concerned.  To  you  it  presents  itself  only 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  hardship  that,  by  the 
contract  forced  upon  you,  you  cannot  put  forth, 
under  security,  the  powers  and  means  you  have 
to  improve  the  capacity  and  increase  the  produce 
of  your  farm  :  to  me  it  presents  itself  in  the 
broader  light  of  a  national  hindrance  to  the  full 
development  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
home-area  for  supplying  the  food  of  an  increas- 
ing population.  Which  will  you  have  me  do  ? 
Shall  I  abrogate  the  old  law  of  contract  between 
man  and  man,  and  try  to  invent  a  new  one,  or 
shall  I  investigate  the  causes  which  underlie  your 
difficulty  by  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  land 
system,  of  which  your  complaint  forms  a  part?  " 

"  There  is  one  other  course,  it  is  true — a  tertium 
quid  that  an  intelligent  writer  has  recently  with 
some  confidence  suggested— which  possibly  may 
yet  prove  a  simpler  course  than  waiting  for  lej 
latton.  You  say  you  cannot  hire  a  firm  on  terms 
that  enable  you  to  invest  your  capital.  The 
"limited  owner"  stops  the  way.  _  And  your 
capital,  on  the  other  hand,  is  insufficient  to  buy 
a  farm  of  the  extent  required,  ''lake  a  leal, 
he  advises,  out  of  modern  practice,— try  what 
combined  capital  can  do,  and  put  '  limited 
liability'  to  grapple  with  'limited  ownership.' 
There  is  plenty  of  land  on  sale,  we  are  told  on 
high  authority,  and  with  ample  investment  the 
produce  may  be  doubled,  we  learn  from  the  same 
source.  What  forbids  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  land  on  these  terms,  with  steam  agriculture, 
unstinted  manure,  full  insurance  against  unruly 
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seasons,  and,  above  all,  ample  and  secure  invest- 
ment ;  and  so  meet  the  difficulty  by  putting 
the  new  wine  of  advanced  husbandry  into  the 
new  bottles  of  combined  capital  and  enterprise?" 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri !  Our  imaginary 
judge  offers  us  but  lawyers'  comfort,  in  his  Sen- 
tence. But  his  hint  may  yet  prove  worth  think- 
ing of,  should  the  coming  debate  on  the  Tenant- 
Right  Bill  develope  nothing  better,— should  it,  in 
a  word,  still  leave  English  land  the  only  thing  in 
which  Englishmen  singly  dare  not,  and  jointly 
do  not,  invest  English  capital  as  it  ought  to  be 
invested,  abundantly,  and  securely. 

"  In  this  neighbourhood  we  are  giving  19J.  a 
week  lor  labourers,  and  10s.  a  week  for  horse- 
men, also  52*.  extra  for  harvest,  which  brings 
the  sum  paid  up  to  20J-.  and  21  s.  per  week.  With 
these  wages  we  are  very  short  of  hands  ;  I  could 
do  with  six  or  eight  on  this  farm,  and  there  are 
many  others  similarly  situated.  In  many  coun- 
ties I  hear  of  men  getting  only  \is.  or  14J.  a 
week.  Surely  it  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  if 
some  of  them  would  migrate.  I  may  also 
inform  you  that  our  men  are  employed  wet  and 
dry  alike — there  is  no  lost  time  if  the  men  will 
work.  The  women  get  is.  6d.  per  day,  and  boys 
in  proportion. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  engage  un- 
married men,  as  they  would  all  go  off  to  the 
public  works.  At  the  wages  we  give  we  expect 
steady,  strong,  good  men.  I  have  no  objection 
to  my  letter  being  published,  but  I  think  you 
had  better  not  put  my  name  to  it,  though  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  giving  it  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  it.  1  have  more  faith  in  the 
men  from  the  eastern  counties  than  the  western. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  let  me  know  of  any 
likely  men  for  my  purpose." 

This  letter  is  from  a  leading  agriculturist  in 
Lancashire— a  man  well  known  as  an  agricul- 
turist all  over  England.  We  publish  the  letter 
with  pleasure,  and  shall  be  glad  to  put  him  in 
communication  with  any  one  who  can  help  him. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  let  the  facts  be  known,  and 
allow  things  to  right  themselves,  rather  than  to 
aggravate  the  dispute  by  angry  words  and 
counter  combinations.  Meanwhile,  the  existing 
status  is  fairly  represented  by  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  Wednesday's  Times  : — 

Agricultural  Labour. — This  question  continues  to 
excite  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  eastern  counties.  The 
Essex  and  Suffolk  Farmers'  Defence  Association  has  re- 
solved not  to  pay  agricultural  day  labourers  more  than  2j. 
per  day  of  12  hours,  including  breakfast  and  dinner.  The 
members  of  the  Association  have  also  refused  to  employ 
men  belonging  to  the  National  Labourers'  Union,  and  all 
men  belonging  to  the  Union  are  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
week's  notice.  In  the  Halstead  district  the  labourers 
have  demanded  an  advance  of  y.  per  week  as  from 
April  11,  a  week's  work  to  consist  of  10  hours  per  day  for 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  nine  hours  on  Satur- 
days. Wages  in  and  about  Halstead  have  for  some  time 
past  been  12s.  per  week.  During  the  winter  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  who  had  been  discharged  in  the  vil- 
lages round  Halstead  for  becoming  members  of  the 
Labourers'  Union  have  migrated  to  the  North.  A 
labour  agent  from  Yorkshire  has  recently  attended  at 
Saffron  Walden  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  labourers  for 
farming  work  in  Yorkshire  ;  some  40  or  50  men  were 
engaged,  their  railway  fares  being  paid,  and  18s.  per 
week  guaranteed.  The  struggle  between  employer  and 
employed  is  very  severe  in  East  Gloucestershire,  the 
Labourers'  Union  numbering  many  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers in  the  division,  and  several  strikes  having  occurred. 
On  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  M.P.,  to  consider 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  general  tone  of  the  meeting 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  has  greatly  improved,  machinery  having  relieved 
them  from  much  severe  toil,  while  their  wages  had  in- 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio  ;  added  to  which  were 
improved  cottages,  good  schools  for  their  children,  and 
other  social  advantages.  Looked  at  broadly,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  matter  in  dispute  that  ought  not  to  be 
capable  of  an  amicable  settlement  between  master  and 
man.  Sir  Michael  Beach,  in  referring  to  the  topic, 
said  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  led  the  labourers  and  the  labourers  themselves. 
So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  literature  of  the  Union — 
for  the  speakers  were  generally  discreet  in  their  utterances 
— the  chief  agitators  were  Communists  in  politics  and 
infidels  in  religion.  Referring  to  a  talk  out-of-doors  as  to 
an  union  of  farmers  being  formed,  Sir  Michael  said  he 
should  deprecate  anything  like  a  counter-combination, 
for  combinations  in  such  a  matter  were  bad  in  principle  ; 
though,  if  strikes  happened,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  land- 
lords and  farmers  to  help  each  other." 


We  have,  with  great  regret,  to  record  the 
death  last  week  (on  Friday,  April  iS)  of  the 
veteran  chemist  whose  name  has  been  more 
familiar  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  generation 
than  that  of  any  other  scientific  man  of  our  own 
or  any  other  country.      Introduced  to  English 


readers  more  than  30  years  ago  by  the  transla- 
tion of  his  work  on  agricultural  chemistry  by  his 
distinguished  pupil,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair— 
afterwards  himself  frequently  a  visitor  to  our 
shores,  and  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leading  farmers  and  landowners  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland— Baron  Liebig  had 
latterly  been  best  known  among  us  by  the  severity 
with  which  he  criticised  our  agricultural  system, 
and  the  causticity  with  which  he  repelled  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  earlier  speculations  on 
manures  and  plant  nutrition  had  been  subjected. 

English  agriculturists  are  indebted  to  him  for 
much  more  than  could  be  specified  under  any 
list  of  his  direct  additions  to  their  knowledge  or 
resources,  though  these  have  been  many  and 
important.  His  writings  have  done  more 
than  those  of  any  other  man  since  the  time 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  raise  the  prac- 
tice of  the  farmer  above  the  level  of  dull 
and  commonplace  routine.  He  has  showed 
with  wonderful  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  illustra- 
tion, what  a  field  for  the  highest  power  of 
research  exists  within  the  experience  of  the  soil 
cultivator,  the  plant  grower,  and  the  meat  manu- 
facturer—what scope,  in  short,  there  is  in  agri- 
culture for  intellectual  exercise  and  enjoyment. 
The  whole  generation  of  agriculturists  unques- 
tionably stand  higher  for  Liebig'S  discourses  and 
discoveries,  for  the  fertile  dexterity  and  confident 
energy  with  which  the  latest  researches  of  the 
man  of  science,  many  of  them  his  own,  have  been 
applied  by  him  in  both  the  explanation  and  the 
direction  of  farm  practice. 

A  short  memoir,  compiled  from  accounts 
which  have  been  already  published,  appears  in 
another  page,  and  we  reproduce  the  portrait 
which,  by  his  express  permission,  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  our  columns. 


English  Wheat  was  difficult  of  disposal  on 

Monday  last  in  Mark  Lane  at  last  week's  rates. 
Foreign  Wheat  was  in  good  demand  at  an  advance  on 

the  prices  of  last  week. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  a  reduction  of  prices  had  to  be  submitted  to  in 
order  to  conclude  sales. 

On  Tuesday  evening,   in  answer  to  a  question 

by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  state  their 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  last  year,  on 
the  question  of  relief  from  local  taxation,  before  Thurs- 
day next,  when  Mr.  Stansfeld  will  make  his  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  added  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  receded  from  the  principle  involved  in 
their  Bill  of  last  year,  which  gave  some  relief  of  the 
kind  desired,  and  upon  a  suitable  occasion,  they  still 
desire  to  make  some  proposal  with  that  view  ;  yet 
they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  in  their  power  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  during  the  present  session.  As  regards 
the  Budget,  their  business  upon  that  occasion  was 
simply  to  determine  what  were  the  most  urgent  and 
pressing  calls,  and  what  was  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  available  surplus  which  would,  upon  the  whole,  be 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  make  a  partial  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  sum  due  under  the  Award  of  Geneva, 
to  reduce  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  to  reduce  the  Income- 
tax,  were  the  measures  which  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  But  in  stating  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  further  explanation  to  make  before  they 
submit  their  financial  proposals  to  the  House,  he  could 
not  allow  the  hon.  baronet  to  suppose  they  had  receded 
from  the  important  admission  which  in  principle  they 
made  two  years  ago,  with  reference  to  their  disposition 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  views 
which  had  been  expressed  widely,  and  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

May  1st  is  the  last   day  on  which  entries  of 

implements  for  exhibition  at  the  Hull  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  can  be  received 
by  the  Secretary,  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  12,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.  The  class  of  implements  sub- 
mitted this  year  to  competition  before  the  Society's 
judges  includes  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  cultivators, 
and  digging  machines,  and  there  is  a  special  prize 
offered  for  the  best  combined  straw  elevator  or  stacking 
machine. 

Mr.   John   Patterson    points    out    in    the 

Daily  News,  regarding  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet, 
that  France  has  under  crop  about  400,000  acres, 
Austria  about  as  much,  Wurtemburg  and  Belgium 
about  50,000  acres  each,  Holland  half  as  much  as  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain  under  2000,  or  less  than  one- 
twelfth  as  much  as  Holland,  and  not  one  two-hundredth 
part  of  the  crop  of  France,  whilst  Ireland  grows  no 
sugar  at  all,  although  her  soil  is  most  suitable  for  it. 
Nay,  England  and  Ireland  pay  large  sums  annually  to 
the  Continent  for  Beetroot  sugar,  which  should  and 
would  be  produced  at  home  were  the  exciseman  with- 
drawn.    He  then  anticipates  the  final  abandonment  of 


the  sugar  duty  next  year,  and  says  : — "  Let  it  be 
known  that  Beetroots,  grown  in  1874,  can  be  used  to 
make  sugar  without  duty,  and  we  should  at  once  have 
works  erected  and  a  market  for  the  crop  to  be  raised, 
thus  adding  to  the  supply  and  keeping  clown  prices, 
besides  giving  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  growing  a 
profitable  crop,  and  no  one  be  hurt ;  while  at  present 
John  Bull  won't  grow  Beets  to  make  sugar  under  the 
eye  of  the  gauger,  as  experience  proves." 

A  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Locomotives 

on  Roads  was  under  discussion  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cawley,  who  said  the 
present  law  on  the  subject  was  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, being  maintained  by  means  of  a  Continuance 
Act ;  and  the  time  was  gone  by  when  the  use  of 
locomotives  on  roads  could  be  practically  prohibited. 
Considering  the  extent  to  which  locomotives  were  now 
required  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  law  ought  now 
to  be  made  clear  and  permanent,  and  that  was  the 
object  of  the  Bill.  The  present  regulations  were  of  a 
vague  and  perplexing  character  ;  and  he  maintained 
that  the  best  principle  to  adopt  would  be  that  of 
simply  making  every  man  who  drove  a  locomotive 
along  a  road  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  without 
defining  beforehand  what  they  were  to  be.  He  desired 
that,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  the  construction  of 
these  locomotives,  which  would  duly  provide  for  safety, 
there  should  be  perfect  freedom  of  passage' ;  and  with 
that  view  he  proposed  that  a  licence  should  be  granted 
by  some  local  authority  when  it  was  satisfied  on  that 
point,  there  being  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  cases  of  refusal.  The  Bill  was  ultimately 
withdrawn  for  reference  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The   galleries  devoted    to  the   illustration   of 

Food  in  the  International  Exhibition  are  very  inade- 
quately filled.  So  far  as  English  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  nearly  blank.  There  is  a  case  con- 
tains the  quantities  of  lime,  salt,  nitre,  carbon,  &c., 
present  in  1000  galls,  of  the  various  drinking  waters 
supplied  to  London  and  Glasgow.  Another  case 
contains  butters  and  milks,  variously  diluted  and 
adulterated.  There  are  cases  illustrative  of  coffees,  teas, 
cocoas,  salt,  pepper,  pickles,  preserved  meats,  condensed 
milks,  maccaroni,  tapioca  and  other  starches,  preserved 
fruits,  sugar  and  beet-sugar,  isinglass,  biscuits,  con- 
fectionary, cooked  foods,  diagrams  indicative  of  waste 
in  cooking,  and  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  adulterants 
with  which  various  food  substances  are  liable  to  be 
mixed.  And  at  length  we  come  upon  a  few  samples 
of  grain  from  Minnesota,  a  case  of  Wheats  as  educated 
by  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  and  two  cases  of  root 
models  and  seeds,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  of 
Reading,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Holborn.  There 
are  samples  of  flour,  also  various  milling  appliances, 
and  a  few  other  utensils  and  contrivances  connected 
with  this  section — refrigerators  for  the  preservation  of 
food  and  the  cooling  of  wines,  a  centrifugal  honey 
extractor,  and  some  others.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
English  agriculture  the  disappointment  is  complete. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Co-operation  Association  on  Monday  evening 
last  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  "  Arti- 
ficial Manures  "  considered  in  reference  to  the  best 
time  and  method  of  their  application,  their  mecha- 
nical preparation,  and  the  requirements  of  variously 
constituted  soils  and  crops.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Charles  Gay  Roberts,  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Club, 
Cirencester,  whose  paper  is  given  in  another  page. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  William  Little, 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Farmers'  Association,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  differences  existing  between  the  manure 
trade  of  the  present  time  and  that  of  the  period  previous 
to  the  formation  of  farmers'  associations.  In  those 
days  agriculturists  were  plundered  right  and  left  in  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner  by  many  artificial  manure 
vendors.  Having  given  numerous  instances  of  the 
wholesale  adulteration  formerly,  and  even  now  in  a 
modified  extent,  prevailing  in  the  English  market,  he 
heartily  congratulated  the  Association  on  their 
increasing  prosperity. 

A    Bill,   introduced  into   Parliament   by   Mr. 

DINGWALL-FORDYCE,    M.P.,    Mr.    M'COMBIE,  M.P., 

and  others,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages and  other  buildings  by  agricultural  tenants  in 
Scotland,  is  exciting  some  attention,  and  receiving  the 
approval  of  agriculturists.  The  principal  provisions  of 
the  measure  are  that  buildings  erected  by  an  agricultural 
tenant  are  to  become  his  property  ;  that  at  the  tenant's 
removal  the  proprietor  may  take  them  over  at  valuation 
on  three  months'  notice,  or  if  the  proprietor  does  not 
choose  to  purchase  them,  the  incoming  tenant  may  buy 
them,  in  which  case  he  is  to  have  the  same  right  as  if 
he  himself  had  erected  the  buildings  ;  and  if  neither  the 
proprietor  nor  incoming  tenant  take  the  buildings,  then 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  to  have  the  right  of  removing 
them  and  restoring  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  to 
labourers'  cottages,  the  Bill  proposes  to  enact  that  there 
shall  be  one  cottage  of  at  least  three  apartments,  con- 
taining not  less  in  all  than  3000  cubic  feet,  for  every 
100  acres  of  arable  land.  A  large  meeting  was 
recently  held  at  Stranraer  on  the  subject,  at  which 
Mr  M'NeelCaird  explained  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  several  farmers  expressed  their  great  satis- 
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faction  with  the  Bill,  and  the  meeting  was  unanimously 
in  favour  of  it. 

The    following    are   the   results    of  the    class 

examinations  before  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Edinburgh  University  during  the  past  session  :  — 
The  "  class  medal"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Erskine, 
Laurencekirk  ;  and  first-class  certificates  of  honour  to 
Messrs.  H.  Erskine,  J.  J.  Dyer,  Edinburgh  ;  James 
Burdon  Sanderson,  Northumberland  ;  Robert  Hender- 
son, Coldstream;  W.  Earl  M'Cracken,  Melbourne; 
David  Coghill,  Thurso  ;  David  T.  Mitchell,  Laurence- 
kirk; G.  S.  Marryat,  Hampshire;  W,  Y.  Douglas,  Edin- 
burgh ;  J.  Middleton  French,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  A. 
Bell  Kydd,  Montrose;  John  Duff,  Musselburgh ;  J. 
Porter  Archdall,  county  Fermanagh  ;  A.  H.  Maclean, 
Argyllshire  ;  James  Alexander,  Laurencekirk.  The 
Highland  Society's  prizes  of  £6  and £4.  in  books  were 
awarded  (on  a  special  examination),  the  1st  prize  to 
Henry  Erskine,  and  the  2d  to  J.  J.  Dyer  and  David  T. 
Mitchell,  who  were  equal.  Professor  Wilson  informs 
us  that  "  he  has  never  had  a  better  class  of  students 
than  those  of  the  present  session." 

We  condense  the  following  paragraph  from  the 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  : — "  The  following  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Trial  of 
Agricultural  Machinery  in  the  Field  by  British  Manu- 
facturers,' and  submitted  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873:  — 

"  'At  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery who  are  exhibitors  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  held 
in  London,  on  Friday,  March  14,  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed trial  of  agricultural  machinery  at  Siebenbrunn  was 
fully  considered,  and  after  a  lengthened  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  not  to  take  part  in  the  competition  at 
those  trials  ;  and,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  have  the 
honour  to  request  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  will 
inform  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission  of  this  decision. 
I  am  also  instructed  to  express  the  obligation  which  the 
English  exhibitors  feel  that  they  are  under  for  the  efforts 
which  Her  Majesty's  Commission  has  made  to  procure 
information  respecting  these  trials,  and  a  satisfactory  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  manufactures  ;  and  also  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  by  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Commission.  I  am  further  instructed  to  state 
that  the  decision  of  the  English  agricultural  machinery 
exhibitors  has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  their  convic- 
tion of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  time  allotted  being 
sufficient  for  such  trials  as  will  determine  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  articles  exhibited  ;  the  great  disadvantage 
under  which,  with  the  most  perfect  arrangements,  they 
must  stand  on  account  of  the  great  distance  from  England  ; 
and  finally,  on  account  of  the  enormous  cost  and  difficulty 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  staff  to  properly  exhibit  their 
manufactures  in  competitive  trials  so  far  from  home.  I 
may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  after  30  years'  experience, 
and  with  excellent  organisation,  has  iound  it  impossible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  trial  annually  of  the  whole  body  of 
English  agricultural  machinery,  and  has  this  year  come  to 
the  decision  to  divide  such  machinery  into  nine  classes, 
only  one  of  which  will  be  submitted  for  trial  each  year, 
J.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Chairman  of  the  Meeting.' 

The  trials  of  the  agricultural  implements  are  ap- 
pointed to  commence  on  June  23,  on  the  estate  known 
as  the  Leopoldsdorf,  about  20  miles  from  the  city.  A 
piece  of  ground,  called  Gutenhof,  10  miles  from  the 
city,  will  also  be  used  if  necessary.  Steam-engines  are  to 
be  tried  in  the  Unter  Prater,  with  two  of  Anderson's 
dynimometer?,  and  Ostravian  (Ostrauer)  coals  are  to  be 
used  for  firing  (7.10  per  cent.  ash).  For  the  trials  with 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  upwards  of  300  acres 
have  been  reserved.  Several  hours'  work  will  be  pro- 
vided for  each  threshing  and  corn-dressing  machine, 
and  nearly  400  acres  are  set  apart  for  steam  and  other 
ploughs.  The  trials  are  to  be  divided  into  four  periods, 
as  follows  : — 

"June  23  to  26. — Implements  for  the  cultivation  and 
preparing  of  roots,  turnip-cutters,  oilcake-breakers,  &c. 

"  June  27  to  July  2. — Reapers,  mowers,  haymakers, 
harvesting  machinery,  &c. 

"July  14  to  16. — Commencement  of  steam-plough  trials, 
corn-elevators,  threshing  and  corn-dressing  machines,  &c. 

"July  2  c  to  25.—  Steam  and  other  ploughs,  seed-distri- 
butors, drills,  clod-crushers,  &c." 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1S73  we  have 

imported  2000  more  oxen,  5000  fewer  cows,  and 
50,000  fewer  sheep  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  quantity  of  bacon  imported  is  812,636 
cwt.  in  1873,  as  against  705,843  cwt.  in  1872  ;  of  beef, 
102,725  cwt.,  as  against  86,761  cwt.  ;  of  cheese, 
148,855  cwt.,  as  against  96,766  cwt.;  of  pork, 
78,279  cwt.,  as  against  96,271  cwt.;  of  hams,  54,030 
cwt.,  as  against  48,010  cwt.;  of  other  meat,  61,849 
cwt.,  as  against  104,048  cwt. ;  of  butter,  269,734  cwt., 
as  against  254,850  cwt.;  of  eggs,  1,143,686  great 
hundreds,  as  against  914,641  great  hundreds;  of 
Wheat,  9,957.719  cwt.,  as  against  8,745,152  cwt.;  of 
Wheat  flour,  2,004,533  cwt.,  as  against  693,325  cwt.; 
of  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Maize,  adding  the 
three  together,  9,996,797  cwt.,  as  against  11,274,558 
cwt.;  of  Potatos,  no  less  than  3,751,709  cwt.,  as 
against  252,391  cwt.;  of  Flax,  304,976  cwt.,  as  against 
315,689  cwt.;  of  Hemp,  209,747  cwt.,  as  against 
164,528  cwt.;  of  guano,  41,228  tons,  as  against 
25,443  tons  \  of  bones,  14,285  tons,  as  against 
21,441  tons;  of  cubic  nitre,    43,386  cwt.,   as   against 


538,969  cwt.;  and  of  saltpetre,  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  1873,  67,864  cwt.,  as  against  103,961  cwt. 
in  the  same  months,  1S72, 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  following  news  from  Kingscote  show  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  herd,  and  the  continued 
demand  for  well-bred  bulls.  Mr.  Burnet's  observations 
on  colour  are  also  important  on  the  present,  as  they 
have  also  been  upon  past,  occasions  : — Daring  the  past 
three  months  there  have  been  added  to  the  Kingscote 
herd  by  birth  ten  bull  and  eight  heifer  calves,  four  of 
the  bulls  and  one  heifer  being  by  3D  Duke  of 
Clarence,  five  bulls  and  five  heifers  by  Duke  of 
Hillhurst,  one  heifer  by  2D  Duke  of  Gloucester 
{28,372),  and  a  bull  and  heifer  from  two  "  Wall- 
flower" cows  by  Duke  of  Fa wsley  (28,386).  The 
colours  are  roan,  red,  and  red  and  white,  and  all 
strikingly  resemble  their  respective  sires.  Although 
much  alike,  if  we  had  been  asked  to  pick  out  the  best, 
the  red  bull  calf  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst,  dam 
Oxford  Bell  by  Count  Bickerstaffe  2D  (25,838), 
grand-dam  Countess  of  Oxford,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Shel- 
don, Geneva,  would  have  been  the  favourite.  There 
were  21  cows  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Hillhurst  last 
season  ;  17  are  gone  home  safe  in  calf,  and  one  is  still 
at  Kingscote.  The  herd  is  in  good  healthy  stock 
condition,  and  there  has  been  a  capital  private  sale  for 
bulls  for  some  time  past.  There  have  been  15  bulls 
sold  within  the  last  three  months,  besides  two  females. 
Serena,  one  of  the  "  Seraphinas,"  went  to  Bombay, 
and  Laughing  Eyes  to  J.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Scaleby 
Castle.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  name  the  price  of  the 
latter,  but  it  was  the  highest  ever  given  for  an  animal 
of  the  "Wild  Eyes"  family.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  how  the  males  are  scattered.  Ireland  has  received 
four,  Scotland  one,  Leicestershire  two,  Gloucestershire 
three,  Wiltshire  one,  Isle  of  Wight  two,  Bombay  one, 
America  one.  We  have  not  any,  or  very  little,  demand 
for  white  animals,  but  we  believe  colour  is  manage- 
able, and  that  as  a  rule  the  produce  resemble  the  sire 
more  than  the  dam  in  appearance,  if  the  sire  is  what  is 
termed  well  bred,  and  especially  if  the  greater  portion  of 
sires  in  the  pedigree  are  of  the  same  colour.  Some  years 
agothecommon  cart-horse  of  this  (Kingscote)  neighbour- 
hood were  put  to  Suffolk  mares,  and  all  the  produce  were 
chestnut  :  the  same  mares  were  put  to  a  brown  Clydes- 
dale with  white  hind  feet,  rather  wide  between  ears, 
and  every  one  of  the  produce  was  the  image  of  the 
sire.  Mr.  Burnet  never  expects  to  see  a  white  calf  by 
Duke  of  Hillhurst,  although  he  is  put  to  white 
cows  who  have  bred  white  to  sires  of  undecided 
colours.  He  says  : — "  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  bull 
of  no  mean  lineage,  albeit  no  credit  to  it  in  symmetry 
or  colour ;  however,  in  consideration  of  his  grand  rela- 
tions, he  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  species.  I  have 
seen  many  of  his  stock,  but  never  without  being 
reminded  of  the  old  saying,  Mike  gets  like.'  I  just 
mention  this  from  having  read  the  letter  in  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger  of  Tuesday  on  '  The  Science  in 
Stock  Breeding.' " 

Next  Thursday  will  witness  the  dispersion  of 

the  celebrated  Towneley  herd.  It  consists  of  about  40 
head  of  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers,  many  of  them  being 
of  the  "Barmpton  Rose"  or  "Butterfly"  blood,  so 
well-known  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides  the 
Royal  prize  winners  at  Oxford,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Cardiff,  the  sale  will  include  the  American  6th  Maid  of 
Oxford,  Waterloo  34/6,  British  Beauty,  the  dam  of 
Baron  Oxford's  Beauty,  the  gem  of  the  Manchester 
Royal,  and  also  two  own  sisters  of  that  superb  heifer  : 
one  of  them,  Oxford  Beauty,  is  the  winner  of  eight 
prizes,  and  has  never  been  beaten.  The  young  animals 
are  chiefly  by  that  excellent  sire  Baron  Oxford 
(23,375),  whose  stock  in  the  showyards  have  made  his 
name  so  famous.  This  bull,  and  the  pure  Bates  Earl 
OF  Thorndale  (28,521),  are  now  in  service,  and  both 
will  be  included  in  the  sale.  The  tall  chimneys  of 
Burnley  are  said  to  have  rendered  Towneley  Park  no 
longer  a  fit  abode  for  the  valuable  animals  so  long 
known  in  connection  with  it  and  its  gallant  owner. 
The  following  account  of  the  Towneley  Butterflies, 
although  condensed  from  a  contemporary,  may  not  be 
the  less  welcome  : — 

"  Of  the  35  animals  entered  in  the  catalogue,  19  are  true 
Butterflies,  direct-line  descendants  from  Barmpton  Rose. 
The  rest  of  the  cows  and  heifers  may  be  classed  under 
nine  names.  There  are  two  Sockburns,  known  in  con- 
nection with  Towneley  as  the  '  Roan  Duchess  '  sort  ;  one 
'Verbena,'  three  Foggathorpes,"  headed  by  did  British 
Beauty,  one  of  the  best  heifer  breeders  ever  known  ;  one 
'Oxford,'  one  'Waterloo,'  two  'Gwynnes,'  one  '  Char- 
mer ; '  four  of  the  family  descended  from  Duchess  by  Red 
Highflyer,  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  Duchess  yth  at 
Beaumont  Grange  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  one  '4th  Duke 
of  Thorndale  '  heifer,  Lady  Hudson,  bred  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baxter. 

"The  oldest  '  Butterfly '  is  Duchess  of  Lancaster  zrf, 
bred  by  Mr.  J.  Bowstead,  of  Beck  Bank,  in  January,  1859, 
and  got  by  PRECEDENT  (11,918),  a  very  nobly  bred  son 
of  Mr.  R.  Booth's  BENEDICT,  his  dam's  line  coming  im- 
mediately from  Raine  and  Cradock,  and  other  equally 
line  old  strains  of  blood.  She  has  four  daughters,  three 
grand-daughters,  and  three  grcat-grand-daughters  in  the 
list.  The  eldest  daughter,  Duchess  of  Lancaster  $th,  by 
Inglevvood  (20,006),  is  a  red  and  white  cow  of  great 


scale,  not  handsome,  but  a  good  breeder.  Her  sire  was 
by  Mr.  Torr's  Freemason  (a  Vanguard  bull  of  the 
'  Fame  '  family),  from  Miss  Francis,  a  very  grand  cow 
bought  by  Mr.  Unthank  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Cleasby, 
and  chiefly  of  '  Booth  '  blood.  The  other  three  daughters 
of  the  old  cow  are  own  sisters,  by  Baron  Oxford,  and 
bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  one  another.  Such 
heavily-fleshed  Shorthorns,  so  perfectly  true  in  shape,  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  their  high-blood  style  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  level  massiveness.  If  the  horns  of 
all  three  incline  to  be  somewhat  too  staky,  the  fault  is  not 
inherited  from  either  of  their  immediate  parents,  and  it  is 
well  carried  off  by  merits  which  almost  enforce  forgetfulness 
of  its  existence,  All  are  of  full  rich  red  colour.  In  the  next 
generation  of  this  branch  we  find  the  "  Butterfly  "  girth 
and  breadth  of  beam,  and  the  Baron  Oxford  heifers  have 
their  sire's  character  unmistakably  impressed  upon  them. 
The  three  great-grand-daughters  are  Butterfly's  Memento 
4th,  a  roan  Baron  Oxford  2-year-old.  a  fine  but  not  fault- 
less heifer,  from  the  7th  Duchess  of  Lancaster;  Butte*  flv's 
Memento  $th,  a  capital  January  calf,  by  Earl  of  Thorn- 
dale, from  Memento  zd  ;  and  Butterfly's  Memento  6th,  a 
March  calf,  own  sister  to  Butterfly's  Memento  4th.  Butter- 
fly's Wing,  of  Hubisack's  colour,  true  in  form,  and  level 
as  the  proverbial  well-filled  meal  sack;  Moth's  Wingt 
roan,  a  strong-built  cow,  the  mother  of  six  calves  before 
she  has  completed  her  sixth  year  ;  and  Oxfords  B.  Fly, 
a  red  yearling  by  Baron  Oxford  from  Moth's  Wing, 
represent  the  '  Batwing  '  branch  of  the  'Barmpton  Rose' 
family.  Through  the  sire,  Royal  Butterfly  5TH, 
Butterfly's  Wringhas  the  '  Barmpton  Rose'  blood  again, 
in  union  with  that  of  the  Sockburn  or  '  Roan  Duchess ' 
family. 

"The  remaining  'Butterflies'  are  Frederick's  Pride, 
said  to  be  the  last  Frederick  cow  in  existence,  from  Pride 
by  4TH  Duke  of  York,  just  14  years  old,  and  unfortu- 
nately no  longer  breeding ;  her  grand-daughter,  Puff,  by 
Mr.  Dickinson's  Evander,  a  Cassandra  bull  by  Mr. 
Peel's  Cerdic  from  a  dam  by  Mr.  Booth's  Dukg  of 
Buckingham,  the  dam  of  Ptff  also  being  by  a  Booth 
bull,  Hematite  ;  Duchess  of  Towneley,  by  the  Wetherby 
'Duchess'  bull,  Dukr  of  Wharfdale,  from  Barmp- 
ton Butterfly  by  Royal  Butterfly  ;  and  Towneley 
Butterfly  and  her  rich  roan  heifer  calf,  Towneley  Butterfly 
id  by  Earl  of  Thorndale.  The  dam  is  white,  by  Mr. 
Carr's  Count  of  Windsor,  and  has  much  of  the 
character  of  her  paternal  grand-dam,  Countess  of  Windsor, 
a  very  beautiful  Windsor  cow." 

■  Among  forthcoming  events  we  may  mention 

Mr.  Stafford's  commission  from  Lord  Penrhyn  to  sell 
by  auction,  at  Wicken  Park,  on  Thursday,  May  S, 
about  40  head  of  first-class  Shorthorns  from  the  Pen- 
rhyn Castle  and  Wicken  Park  herds.  The  cows  and 
heifers  are  of  the  "Waterloo,"  ''Cherry  Duchess," 
"Cowslip,"  "  Cressida,"  "Duchess  of  Lancaster," 
and  "  J  "  tribes  ;  the  bulls  are  of  the  same  and  other 
good  families,  including  one  of  the  highly  fashionable 
Oxford  tribe,  and  one  of  the  favourite  Duthess  Nancv 
sort.  The  animals  are  mostly  by  sires  of  the  renowned 
Kirklevington  blood,  such  as  Duke  of  Geneva 
(19,614),  3D  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21,619), 
iith  Grand  Duke  (21,849),  and  Oxford  Beau 
(29.4S5)- 

Mr.  Thornton  advertises  for  sale  on  Friday, 

May  9,  at  the  George  Hotel,  Stamford,  the  whole  of 
the  "Blanche"  tribe,  comprising  the  herd  of  Mr.  C. 
O.  Eaton,  Tolethorpe,  and  the  entire  herd  belonging 
to  Captain  Aveling,  Needham  Mouse,  Wisbeach.  The 
Blanches,  consisting  of  13  first-class  animals,  arc 
entirely  descended  from  Czarina,  the  highest  priced 
cow  at  the  Skelbrook  Park  Sale,  and  great-grand- 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bates'  Blanche  2d  by  Norfolk. 
They  have  been  crossed  with  high-class  bulls,  and 
Baron  Napier,  by  General  Napier  (24,023)  from 
Olga,  by  Old  Buck  (15,017),  a  handsome  year- 
ling included  in  the  sale,  is  now  in  service. 
Captain  Aveling's  herd  consists  principally  of  the 
"Dinah"  tribe,  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  John 
Clayden  of  Littlebury,  and  descended  from  Messrs. 
Angus'  celebrated  Northumberland  blood.  It  was 
from  this  tribe  that  Mr.  Clayden  bred  Littlerury 
(24,341)  and  many  other  animals,  which  he  success- 
fully exhibited  at  the  Essex  county  shows.  Mr. 
Harward's  Young  Oxford  (24,707),  and  the  well- 
known  prize  bull  Alpha  (25,511)  have  been  used,  and 
the  majority  of  the  animals  are  of  a  red  colour. 

— —  Although  distant,  and  deserving  a  more 
detailed  notice,  we  may  mention  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Cheney,  of  Gaddesby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  to  sell,  on 
Thursday,  July  10,  about  40  animals,  chiefly  of  the 
11  Duchess,"  "Oxford,"  "  Waterloo,"  and  "  Wild 
Eyes"  tribes.  The  celebrated  "  Princess  "  strain  will 
also  be  represented,  as  well  as  other  good  families. 
The  catalogue,  Mr.  Strafford  informs  us,  will  include 
several  valuable  young  animals  by  the  pure-bred 
American  Duchess  bull,  9TH  Duke  of  Geneva. 


NOTEWORTHY   AGRICULTURISTS, 
Justus  von  Liebig. 

Baron  Liebig  was  born  at  Darmstadt  on  May  12, 
1S03.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Universities  of  Bonn 
nn<.\  Krlangen,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  A  stipend  awarded  him  in  1S22,  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hessc-Dannstadi,  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years,  associat- 
ing with  the  distinguished  French  chemists,  G.iy- 
Lussac,  Dumas,  Pclouze,  and  Mitscherlich.  1 1  is  first 
work  which  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  science 
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was  a  memoir  on  fulminates,  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1824.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who  was  present  when  Liebig  read  his  paper, 
was  so  struck  by  its  excellence  that  he  invited  the 
young  chemist  to  his  house,  and  interested  himself 
warmly  in  his  success,  and  it  was  to  his  kindness  that 
Liebig  owed  his  appointment,  at  the  early  age  of  21, 
to  the  post  of  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Giessen.  In  1S26  Liebig  was  ap- 
pointed ordinary  Professor  at  the  same  University ; 
and  he  then  fairly  entered  on  his  career  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  thoughtful  students  of  chemical  laws 
in  the  present  or  any  age.  He  established  a  laboratory 
at  Giessen  wherein  to  teach  practical  chemistry,  and 
here  he  himself  and  his  assistants,  Hofmann,  Will,  and 
Fresenius,  attracted  by  their  labours  the  attention  of 
scientific  Europe.  Lyon  Playfair,  Gregory,  Johnston, 
and  many  other  distinguished  chemists  besides, 
repaired  to  Giessen  to  associate  with  or  to  study  under 
the  youthful  superintendent  of  what  we  are  informed 
was  the  first  laboratory  ever  established  in  Germany. 

In  1S40  Liebig  dedicated 
to  the  British  Association  his 
important  work  on  Che- 
mistry, in  its  Application  to 
Agriculture  and  Physiology, 
which  was  translated  by 
Lyon  Playfair  from  the 
author's  manuscript.  An 
abstract  of  the  complete  re- 
port, of  which  this  was  part, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair, in  lS4»,  before  the 
chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  then  in 
session  at  Manchester.  The 
report  itself,  entitled  by 
Liebig  Animal  Chemistry ; 
or  Chemistry  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  Professor 
Gregory  having  translated 
it  from  the  author's  manu- 
script. The  great  object  of 
this  work  and  the  preceding 
was  to  inquire  into  the 
chemical  changes  undergone 
by  plants  and  animals,  apart 
from  all  the  conceptions 
usually  associated  with  what 
is  called  the  vital  principle. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  effect  which 
Liebig's  work  produced  on 
the  laws  of  chemical  re- 
search. We  have  only  to 
turn  to  any  list  of  chemical 
treatises  published  within, 
say,  the  last  ten  years  to 
recognise  the  influence  of 
the  line  of  thought  to  which 
Liebig  was  the  first  to  direct 
attention. 

In  1849  Liebig  prepared 
for  the  English  press  his 
work  entitled  Researches  into 
the  Chemistry  0/ Food.  This 
work  was  specially  interest- 
ing on  account  ot  the  light 
which  it  threw  upon  the 
laws  of  cooking,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  che- 
mical qualities  of  the  various 
forms  of  food  submitted  to 
that  process.  He  showed 
that  the  cooking  of  food  can 
ouly  be  properly  carried  on 
"  upon  fixed  chemical  laws, 
and  that  much  improvement 
in  the  economical  and  sani- 
tary relations  of  this  art  may 
be   expected  from  a  larger 

knowledge  of  the  changes  undergone  by  food  in  its 
preparation." 

Another  work,  specially  interesting  to  Englishmen,  is 
his  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Researches  lately  made  in 
England.  Thi6  work  appeared  in  1855,  and  was  trans- 
lated, as  was  also  the  preceding,  by  Professor  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  184S  Liebig  proposed  to  his  colleagues  at  Giessen 
to  draw  up  an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of 
chemistry.  The  first  four  volumes  were  ably  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  Mr.  Warren  De 
La  Rue,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  The  work  of  transla- 
tion was  not  continued,  however,  beyond  the  period  we 
have  mentioned. 

But  perhaps  the  work  by  which,  of  all  others,  Baron 
Liebig  is  best  known  in  this  country  is  his  Familiar 
Letters  on  Chemistry.  This  work,  translated  into 
English,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Gardner,  and  dedicated  to 
Sir  James  Clark,  consists  of  letters  on  various  branches 
of  chemical  research,  and  was  primarily  intended  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  chemistry  as  a  branch  of 
general  education.  The  work  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  scientific  treatises  in  existence,  clearly  and 


forcibly  written,  and,  besides,  bearing  clear  signs  of 
that  real  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  dealt  with 
which  can  alone  give  genuine  worth  to  a  scientific 
treatise. 

It  remains  only  that  we  should  refer  briefly  to  the 
honours  which  were  awarded  or  offered  to  the  dis- 
tinguished man  whose  demise  science  will  deplore.  In 
1S45  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  made  him  an 
hereditary  baron.  He  was  elected  Foreign  Fellow  of 
most  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  America 
that  recognise  chemistry.  In  1S40  he  was  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  iS6t  he 
was  named  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  repeatedly  invited  to  fill 
I  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  English  and  Continental 
j  Universities,  and  was  persuaded  in  1852  to  accept  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  Munich,  with  the  position 
!  of  President  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  In  the 
year  1S54  the  sum  of  .£1000  was  raised  by  subscription 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Liebig  with  a 
testimonial  of  the   high   esteem  in  which  his  labours 


paper  on  fulminic  acid  and  the  fulminates,  written 
in  1823,  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Humboldt 
and  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen. 
From  that  day  Liebig  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  original  chemical  research.  Never,  pro- 
bably, was  there  a  scientific  man  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Novum  Organon,  or  so 
fully  resolved  to  master  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  so  to 
make  her  the  handmaid  of  man.  The  spirit  of  his 
labours  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his  Familiar 
Letters  on  Chemistry— a  book  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  English  household,  and  which  is  a  model 
of  lucidity  and  conciseness.  But  the  greatest  test  of 
the  worth  of  Liebig's  discoveries  is  that  thousands 
benefit  by  them  who  have  never  heard  his  name. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  a  scientific  expression  and 
definite  value  to  such  old  rules  as  those  which  bear  on 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  importance  of  letting 
each  corn  field  have  back  its  own  straw.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  apply  chemistry  to  dietetics  and  cookery, 
and  to  teach  us  that  without  some  knowledge  of 
science  not  even  a  leg  of 
mutton  can  be  properly 
boiled,  or  a  dish  of  vege- 
tables properly  dressed. 
Lastly,  it  is  mainly  by  his 
researches  that  we  are 
taught  to  give  back  to  the 
land  what  we  take  from  it, 
and  to  warn  us  that  the 
nation  which  empties  its 
sewage  into  the  sea  is  guilty 
of  waste  as  reckless  as  if  it 
deliberately  fired  its  forests 
and  coal  mines.  Crotchets 
the  great  chemist  had,  it  is 
true ;  and  some  of  his 
theories  he  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme length.  Nor  will  his 
name,  perhaps,  be  handed 
down  along  with  those  of 
Priestley,  Cavendish,  and 
Faraday  ;  but  the  number 
of  his  discoveries  can  hardly 
be  counted,  nor  can  their 
importance  possibly  be  over- 
estimated. He  stands,  in- 
deed, to  chemistry  much  as 
Watt  stands  to  mechanics. 
He  caught  Ariel,  prisoned 
him,  and  made  him  work 
for  man ;  and  in  a  ripe  old 
age  he  passed  away,  not 
before  he  had  seen  his 
dreams  realised  and  his 
hopes  fulfilled. 


THE    LATE    BARON    LIEBIG. 


were  held.  Of  this  sum  /540  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  five  pieces  of  plate,  to  be  severally  held  by  the 
five  children  of  Liebig  ;  the  remainder  was  presented  to 
Liebig  in  the  form  of  a  cheque. 

Liebig  was  more  intimately  associated  with  this 
country  than  perhaps  any  other  Continental  savant. 
He  paid  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  was  present 
at  many  of  our  gatherings,  particularly  those  at  which 
agricultural  and  chemical  subjects  were  under  special 
consideration.  Abridged  from  the  "  Daily  News." 

To  this  we  add  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — 

Baron  Justus  von  Liebig  died  at  Munich  on  Friday 
last,  in  his  seventieth  year.  His  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  applied  chemistry  are  indisputable. 
As  Socrates  "brought  philosophy  down  from  Heaven 
and  made  her  discourse  in  the  market-place,"  so  did 
Liebig  drag  chemistry  forth  from  the  laboratory  and 
make  her  labour  to  cheapen  our  food,  to  lengthen  our 
days,  to  bless  our  fields  and  crops,  and  to  fill  our 
gamers  with  all  manner  of  store.  At  the  early  age  of 
20  he  was  a  consummate  master  of,  and  original  ex- 
plorer in,  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry,  and  his 


TENANT-RIGHT 
BILL. 

[We  have  abridged  the  following 
report  of  a  discussion  on  this 
subject,  which  took  place  lately 
before  the  Nottinghamshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The 
Rev.  C.  Neville,  of  Thorney, 
opened  the  proceedings  as 
follows : — ] 


When  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture   were    first   formed, 
several      landowners      and 
tenant-farmers  hesitated  to 
join    them,    from  the    fear 
that  they  would  be  led  to 
interfere   between   landlord 
and  tenant  as  to  their  mutual 
interests.       This   fear   has, 
unfortunately,     been      now 
realised.  The  Central  Cham- 
ber,  against,  I  believe,  the 
Lancashire,       Nottingham- 
shire, East  Riding  of  York- 
shire,    and    Northampton- 
shire Chambers,  has  carried 
resolutions     in     favour    of 
legislative   interference — that    is,    that    landlord    and 
tenant  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  make  such 
agreements   as   they  may  think   best  for  their  mutual 
interests,    or  in  their  respective  circumstances.     The 
result  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  Mr.  James 
Howard  and  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  on  which,  at  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Council  of  this  Chamber,  I  will 
now  open    a  discussion.     Before  I  do  so,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  personal  observations. 

As  a  landlord,  I  may  be  suspected  of  opposing  any 
measure  which  may  curtail  my  own  power  and  privi- 
leges. As  to  my  interests,  I  am  told  by  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  legislation  that  it  will  benefit  both  land- 
lords and  tenants.  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  if 
any  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  passed  to  enable  me 
honestly  and  fairly  to  get  $s.  or  10s.  an  acre  more  rent 
for  my  land,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  and  sincerely 
thankful.  Only  yesterday  I  read  a  letter  from  a  land- 
agent,  in  lh<z  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  which  he  stated 
that  by  granting  leases  with  compensation  clauses  he 
had  raised  the  rent  of  a  700-acre  farm  from  ^"1000  a- 
year  to  ^2800.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  that  gentle- 
man at  Thorney,  if  my  tenants  will  join  me  in  an 
invitation  to  him.     Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  should  think 
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once,  and  twice,  and  thrice,  before  he  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  I  was  a  tenant  on  a  farm  of  700 
acres,  I  should  do  the  same  before  I  agreed  to  pay 
;£i8oo  a-year  more  rent  for  a  lease,  even  with  all  the 
compensation  clauses  in  this  Bill.  The  two  subjects 
on  which  legislative  interference  is  sought,  are  the  over- 
preservation  of  game  and  the  giving  the  tenant  security 
that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  just  fruits  of  his 
own  skill,  industry,  and  capital.  Now,  on  those  two 
subjects  I  will  declare  at  once  that  my  sympathy  is 
entirely  with  the  tenant.  My  father  was  a  tenant-farmer 
for  the  first  20  years  of  my  life  on  the  farm  he  held, 
and  my  earliest  recollections  are  identified  with  what 
are  called  "tenants'  grievances."  As  to  game,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  any  landlord,  with  a  heart  in  his 
body,  or  any  right  principle  in  his  head,  can  inflict  on 
his  tenantry  an  injury  which  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
and  a  mortification  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
money  payment.  Secondly,  if  any  landlord  encourages, 
or  even  allows,  a  tenant  to  improve  his  farm,  and  then 
raises  his  rent,  or  gives  him  notice  to  quit  without  due 
compensation,  before  he  has  had  time  to  reap  the  benefit 
which  so  justly  belonged  to  him,  I  regard  that  landlord 
as  a  most  dishonest  man,  and  quite  unworthy  of  pos- 
sessing an  acre  of  land. 

I  will  make  some  further  admissions  in  favour  of  the 
advocates  of  this  Bill.  They  say  that  the  national 
welfare  is  to  be  considered.  I  have  always  held  that 
individual  property  in  land  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  the  general  good,  but  I  widely  differ  with 
them  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  general  good  is 
really  to  be  promoted.  My  opponents  say  that  the 
tenure  of  land  must  be  regulated  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples, and  they  profess  to  despise  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  obsolete  feudal  principle.  The  true  com- 
mercial principle  has  been  defined  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in 
the  dearest  market.  As  applied  to  land,  this  means 
getting  the  highest  possible  rent  by  competition,  which 
the  supporters  of  this  Bill  say  is  so  great  in  the  case  of 
farms  that  the  tenants  are  helpless,  and  are  compelled 
to  accept  any  terms  the  landlord  chooses  to  dictate. 
Now,  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  other  landlords, 
but  I  cannot  shake  off  old  associations,  and  if  I  am  to 
speak  the  truth  I  must  say  I  altogether  repudiate  the 
commercial  principle  as  applied  to  the  letting  my  land. 
I  consider  the  principle  of  "Live  and  let  live"  a  far 
higher  and  better  principle — a  principle  of  paying  a 
fair  rent  upon  a  farm,  and  not  taking  advantage  of 
competition  to  obtain  a  still  higher  rent.  My  agent 
knows  that  for  the  last  farm  of  mine  which  was  really 
at  liberty  I  had  29  applications  in  eight  days ;  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  to  put  one  sixpence  an  acre  on  to 
the  rent.  However,  as  I  am  a  Liberal  in  argument  as 
well  as  in  politics,  I  will  in  discussing  this  Bill  accept 
the  commercial  principle. 

If  there  is  one  single  principle  in  commerce  which 
should  be  regarded  as  certain,  it  surely  must  be  that 
every  man  should  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  have  it  managed  for  him  by  other  people. 
Now,  if  this  or  any  similar  Bill  should  pass,  from  that 
day  the  power  of  contracting  for  the  tenure  of  their 
farms  on  such  terms  as  may  in  their  judgment  best  suit 
their  circumstances,  an  interest  is  taken  away  from 
every  tenant-farmer  in  this  country.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  tenantry  of  Notting- 
hamshire, Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire,  can  manage 
their  own  affairs  much  better  than  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  can 
manage  it  for  them,  and  I  recommend  them  not  to 
part  with  the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Neville  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  pointing  out  the  need  of  strict  legal  inter- 
pretation before  its  effect  could  be  anticipated.  He 
continued  as  follows  : — 

The  Scarborough  Liberal  Association  elected  me 
this  year  as  their  President.  In  my  official  capacity  I 
took  the  chair  a  month  ago  at  a  very  large  meeting  to 
hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  not  the  least  difference  in  principle 
between  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch. 
Mr.  James  Howard  says  he  only  wants  compulsory 
legislation  for  bad  landlords,  who  are  to  be  made  good 
to  their  own  great  advantage  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Arch,  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  says  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  the  masters. 
Some  of  them  are  bad  and  ignorant,  and  do  not  know 
their  own  interest.  As  soon  as  the  labourers  get  the 
power  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  must  not 
blame  them  if  they  follow  their  enlightened  example, 
and  make  all  masters  liberal,  and  just,  and  prosperous, 
according  to  the  law.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  in  politics  that  household  suffrage  will  be  extended 
to  counties,  and  the  political  power  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  tenant-farmers  will  be  transferred  to  the 
labourers  in  their  employment.  The  candid  tenant, 
whose  letter  I  have  alluded  to,  requires  that  his  land- 
lord should  be  compelled  to  grant  him  a  lease  for  21 
years,  but  that  he  himself  should  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  contract  with  his  labourers,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
turn  them  out  of  their  cottages  any  Saturday  night. 
What  will  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  say  to  this?  The  only 
difference  that  I  can  see  between  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Arch  is  that  the  latter  is  the  most  advanced  Liberal 
of  the  two.  They  may  be  equally  sincere  in  their 
anxious  endeavour  to  promote  the  national  good,  the 


object  being  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  food 
from  a  given  area  of  land.  I  believe  an  immense 
majority  of  the  labourers  are  in  favour  of  small  farms. 
They  say  that  20  farms  of  50  acres  will  support  more 
families  than  one  farm  of  1000  acres.  On  Mr.  Howard's 
principle  they  may  forbid  any  landlord  to  let  more 
than  50  acres  to  one  tenant.  Still  more  advanced 
opinions  have  been  published.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  State  should  take  all  the  land  into  its  own 
hands,  and  let  it  to  small  tenants  at  a  "  fair  rent." 
Future  Parliaments  will  no  doubt  decide  what  this 
"fair  rent"  is  to  be.  Under  the  fourth  head  of  the 
5th  clause  of  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  I  find  that  if  a  landlord 
refuses  to  drain  his  estates  his  tenants  have  power  to 
drain  it  for  him,  at  the  discretion  of  an  arbitrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  and  the  State  is  to  lend  the  money. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  suggestion,  I  find  the  State 
is  to  lend  its  small  tenants  money  to  farm  with.  On  a 
farm  of  mine  in  Lincolnshire  there  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween my  bailiff  and  my  foreman,  whether  a  12  acre 
field  of  Beans  would  pay  for  hoeing  a  second  time.  I 
decided  to  try  it  on  half  crop,  and,  at  an  expense  of 
4J-.  6d.  an  acre  for  hoeing,  I  had  a  stack  of  Beans  an 
acre  more,  worth  a  guinea.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
my  benefit,  the  labourers'  benefit,  and  the  national 
good  were  all  promoted  by  twice  hoeing  my  Beans. 
How  happy  and  prosperous  you  tenant-farmers  will  be 
when  your  intelligent  labourers  can  hoe  all  your  crops 
a  second  time,  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  and  the 
State  lends  you  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  hope  you 
will  be  good  Liberals  and  go  in  for  the  labourer's 
franchise. 

On  public  grounds  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  this,  and  every  Bill  which  takes  away 
freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  a  change  in  what  is 
called  "the  common  law."  lam  quite  willing  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  any  tenant  should 
have  a  claim  before  a  court  of  equity  for  just  compen- 
sation for  any  outlay,  and  have  power  to  remove  any 
building  erected  by  him,  if  not  taken  at  a  valuation. 
I  will  face  that  now  with  any  tenant  on  my  estate,  not 
only  if  I  eject  him  from  his  farm,  but  if  he  chooses  to 
give  it  up  to  get  what  he  may  think  may  be  a  better 
one  ;  but  I  object  altogether  that  Mr.  James  Howard, 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  or  the  House  of 
Commons  should  enable  my  tenants,  at  the  discretion 
of  any  arbitrator,  to  spend  ^15,000  or  ,£20,000  in 
draining  my  land,  and  burden  me  with  this  debt 
against  my  consent.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  this 
kind  of  legislation  will  eventually  destroy  that  mutual 
good  feeling  and  confidence  which  generally  subsists 
between  landlord  and  tenant  over  a  very  large  district. 
This  good  feeling  and  confidence  would  be  replaced 
by  leases,  competition,  rents,  and  litigation.  All  I 
know  on  the  subject  I  have  learnt  from  the  tenant- 
farmers  themselves,  and  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  them.  I  have  always  encouraged  the 
freest  communication  with  my  tenants,  and  if  the  very 
smallest  occupier  amongst  them  will  show  me  any 
agreement  which  will  do  him  any  good  and  my  estate 
no  harm,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sign  it.  I  now 
fearlessly  leave  the  subject  to  your  judgment.  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  just  that  a  tenant  should,  at  the  discretion  of 
some  arbitrator,  drain  his  landlord's  land  against  his 
consent,  and  make  him  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for 
it?  Is  it  or  is  not  a  dangerous  principle,  which  may 
eventually  be  turned  to  your  own  injury?  The  great 
prosperity  of  this  country  has  been,  as  I  think,  justly 
attributed  to  the  respect  which  has  hitherto  been  shown 
to  property.  Is  it  safe  for  you  to  tamper  with  it  ?  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  tenant-farmers,  but  at  ^10  an 
acre,  which,  at  present  prices  of  stock,  is  a  very  low 
estimate,  it  amounts  to  one  million  on  two  estates  in 
Lincolnshire.  I  think  I  know  the  working-classes  as 
well  as  any  man  in  this  room.  It  has  frequently  been 
my  fate  to  address  large  bodies  of  them,  and  I  will  do 
them  the  justice  to  say  they  have  been  invariably  willing 
to  listen  to  reason  and  argument.  I  believe  them  to 
be  just  and  honest,  and  if  they  are  taught  to  exercise 
their  political  power  upon  sound  principles,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  them.  The  day  has  come  for  you,  tenant- 
farmers,  to  set  them  a  good,  or,  as  I  consider,  a  very 
bad  example.  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  please  to  ask  me,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  patient  attention  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr- 
Hemsley  (Shelton)  said :  The  question  was  asked 
if  these  customs  as  to  temporary  improvements  had 
increased  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire  to 
any  considerable  extent  during  the  last  20  years.  He 
was  informed  that,  as  regarded  the  ciiarges  made  from 
one  tenant  and  another,  they  had  increased  consider- 
ably (Mr.  Field:  "Too  much"),  but  he  believed 
that  if  they  asked  as  to  the  permanent  improvements 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  viz.,  the  valuation  between 
the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  landlord,  he  thought  they 
would  be  bound  to  say,  on  inquiry,  that  they  had 
not  increased  to  any  considerable  extent.  He 
considered  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  remarks  on  the 
question  of  permanent  improvements  were  worthy 
of  great  consideration,  even  if  this  Bill  was  not 
entertained  by  this  meeting.  With  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Neville  upon  what  took  place  20  years 
ago,  they  were  scarcely  in  their  proper  atmosphere  on 


this  occasion.  As  they  were  aware,  a  talented  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  this  question,  and 
Mr.  Neville  would  remember  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  a  neighbour  of  his — he  referred  to  Mr.  C. 
Stokes,  a  man  extremely  well  esteemed  amongst  all 
classes — gave  evidence  on  that  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Stokes  expressed  the  opinion  that  legislative  enact- 
ments were  most  desirable  for  increasing  the  capital 
employed  by  tenant-farmers  at  that  time,  and  he  might 
further  add  that  the  large  majority  of  the  gentlemen 
who  gave  evidence  on  that  occasion  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Now,  to  bring  the  matter  down  to  the 
present  time,  lie  could  not  help  saying  that  discussion 
on  this  question  had  taken  place  throughout  every  part 
of  England,  and  there  were  not  more  than  four 
Chambers  in  the  country  that  had  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  legislative  enactment.  Looking  at  the 
matter  broadly,  therefore,  they  must  admit  that  there 
was  something  in  it,  and  that  this  Bill  was  not  to  be 
pooh-poohed  off-hand.  He  was  not  much  in  favour  of 
Government  enactments  where  there  was  security 
without  it,  and  there  could  be  no  better  security  than 
was  already  enjoyed  on  noblemen's  estates  in  this  and 
neighbouring  counties.  But  that,  he  must  remind 
them,  was  not  the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  country. 
In  many  counties  there  was  no  security  at  all,  and 
he  could  not  help  remarking  with  regard  to  this  Bill 
and  the  position  of  the  Chamber  towards  it,  that  it  was 
hardly  likely  customs  like  theirs  would  grow  rapidly 
into  existence.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  an 
age.  If  this  Bill  took  effect  in  the  manner  intended,  it 
was  more  than  likely  that  these  very  customs  and 
tenant-rights  that  prevailed  in  Notts  would  be  pre- 
served. He  had  looked  through  the  Bill,  and,  as  f.ir 
as  he  could  judge,  the  main  power  of  carrying  out  its 
provisions  would  really  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
parties.  An  umpire  would  be  appointed  who  would 
really  have  the  task  of  advising  upon  these  questions, 
whilst  in  certain  cases  of  default  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners had  the  power  to  appoint  arbitrators  out  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Therefore,  he  believed  that 
nothing  very  extraordinary  would  take  place  under  this 
Bill  ;  and  that,  looking  at  it  fairly,  there  was  nothing 
very  dangerous  in  it.  He  certainly  considered  tie 
12th  clause  to  be  very  objectionable,  and  it  must  be 
modified.  According  to  clause  14,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  counties  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire 
would  be  much  affected  even  if  the  Bill  passed.  He 
presumed  from  that  clause  that  they  would  follow  their 
own  customs,  and  they  might  improve  upon  them.  He 
wanted  to  look  upon  the  Bill  as  it  would  be  likely  to 
affect  those  counties  where  there  was  no  tenant- 
right  at  present  in  existence.  He  was  also 
anxious  to  know  the  opinions  of  others,  his  own  being 
that  after  the  Bill  was  "  licked  into  shape,"  to  use  a 
common  expression,  it  would  come  out  something  like 
their  own  custom.  That  was  his  impression.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  a  person  doing  work  on  farms 
in  opposition  to  his  landlord.  Now,  he  did  not  think 
a  man  would  do  that,  because  he  would  not  get  a  penny 
for  what  he  did,  unless  the  arbitrators  allowed  it; 
therefore  if  his  landlord  should  say  he  would  not  have 
it  done,  the  tenant  would  undertake  such  work  at  the 
risk  of  the  umpire  not  allowing  it.  He  thought  that 
there  would  not  be  much  danger  on  that  head,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  principle  of  the  clause 
was  one  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  tend  greatly  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately  landlords,  as  a  body, 
were  not  rich  men,  inasmuch  as  they  sometimes  over- 
bought themselves,  and  had  not  much  money  to  spend 
on  their  estates.  Of  course  when  tenants  lived  under 
such  landlords  as  he  did  himself,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, or  Mr.  Chaplin  and  others,  it  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  They  had  the  fullest  confidence  and 
security,  and  their  improvements  were  done  for  them. 
But  these  were  isolated  cases,  and  he  wanted  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  this  question,  lie  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  not  to  express  their  opinions  too  strongly, 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Notts  Chamber  throw 
the  Bill  entirely  overboard,  because  something  of  the 
kind  was  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  G.  Naylor  (Bilby)  quite  endorsed  the  ideas 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  The  landlord  should  have 
security  for  his  property  such  as  this  Bill  provided  for; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  ought  to  be  remunerated, 
not  only  for  his  outlay  but  for  his  skill.  He  did  nut 
see  that  anything  wrong  could  arise  if  the  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, should  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  as  proposed  by 
this  Bill.  He  considered  that  a  tenant  should  be  paid 
for  the  results  of  his  skill,  and  that  if  in  drainage  or 
other  ways  he  had  improved  his  land,  he  ought  to  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  conferred  on  the 
estate,  whatever  it  might  be.  lie  was  willing  that  the 
landlords  should  have  their  just  rights,  but  he  main- 
tained, as  regarded  farming,  that  they  wanted  no 
course  of  husbandry,  but  that  a  tenant  should  quit  as 
he  came. 

After  further  discussion,  and  the  failure  of  an  amend- 
ment, the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

"That  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  perfect  freedom  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  with  a  good  custom  of  the  country, 
as  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  is  the  best 
security  for  all  parties  interested  in  the  soil." 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURING. 

iThe  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Gay  Roberts,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-operative 
Association,  at  their  rooms,  47.  Milbnnk  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Monday— Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.] 

In  the  choice  of  convenient,  and  roomy  offices,  which 
we  have  recently  obtained,  utility  has  been  studied 
rather  than  fashion  or  external  attraction.  A  similar 
inclination  has  suggested  the  subject  fixed  for  our  dis- 
cussion this  evening.  If  we  aim  only  at  what  is  likely 
to  be  practically  useful  to  us  in  connection  with  arti- 
ficial manures,  we  need  not  spend  time  in  talking  about 
their  manufacture  or  chemical  composition.  In  these 
opening  remarks  I  even  intend  to  be  silent  on  the  topic 
that  generally  occupies  the  chief  place  in  the  speeches 
of  agricultural  authorities  on  this  subject.  Within  these 
walls  there  is  no  need  for  dwelling  on  the  caution  that 
should  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  manures,  for  by 
our  mutual  help  we  have  already  solved  the  problem 
that  was  once  so  difficult,  and  can  now  obtain  the 
manures  we  want  at  a  fair  market  price  without  running 
any  risk  of  buying  loam  for  guano,  gypsum  for  super- 
phosphate, or  Epsom  salts  for  nitrate  of  soda.  Thanks 
to  the  advantages  of  co-operative  association,  we  do 
not  need  to  be  bidden  to  catch  our  hare  before  we  cook 
it.  When  we  have  secured  our  manures,  the  chief 
questions  that  we  must  solve  are.  "When  and  how 
shall  we  use  them?"  and  "  To  what  crops  shall ] they 
be  applied  ?" 

In  starting  a  discussion  on  these  points  I  can  only 
do  so  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  giving  the  results  of 
a  very  limited  experience,  in  the  hope  that  others  will 
then  take  up  the  subject  ;  and  thus,  by  each  contri- 
buting some  wrinkles  from  his  own  farm  practice,  we 
may  gather  up  some  of  those  apparently  disconnected 
maxims  that,  varying  with  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  form  the  unwritten  laws  of  husbandry.  In 
considering  then  the  best  time  for  the  application  of 
artificial  manures,  we  may  start  by  noticing  that  it 
will  vary  with  the  solubility  of  the  manure  and  the 
retentive  power  of  the  soil.  In  the  statement  of 
prices  published  monthly  in  our  Agricultural  Econo- 
misty  the  manures  are  classed  as  phosphatic,  potash, 
and  nitrogenous.  The  last  of  these  classes — the  nitro- 
genous— contains  the  manures  that  are  most  soluble. 
The  investigations  of  Way  and  Thompson  have  proved 
that  most  soils  have  the  power  of  retaining 
potash,  phosphates,  and  ammonia,  so  that 
none  of  these  will  be  carried  away  in  the 
water  that,  after  percolating  the  soil,  passes  off 
into  the  drain-pipes  in  the  subsoil.  The  soil  has, 
however,  no  such  power  of  retaining  nitrates.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  careful  never  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  to  land  that  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in 
general  should  not  apply  it  freely  until  the  soil  is  dry, 
or  the  plants  are  in  such  an  active  state  of  growth  that 
they  can  seize  upon  it  before  the  rain  washes  it  down 
out  of  their  reach.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  required  in  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
guano.  If  either  of  these  are  applied  freely  to  young 
Wheat  in  autumn,  and  a  wet  winter  should  follow, 
much  of  their  nitrogen  will  be  converted  into  nitrates, 
and  thus  be  carried  down  and  lost  to  the  crop.  I 
think  when  we  wish  to  use  these  manures  for  Wheat, 
it  is  best  to  apply  only  a  small  dressing  in  autumn, 
reserving  the  rest  till  the  plants  begin  their  spring 
growth. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  at  Rothamsted  show 
very  clearly  that  nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  freely  to 
the  mixed  herbage  of  a  meadow,  so  greatly  increases 
the  growth,  of  the  true  grasses  that  they  will  in  time 
completely  smother  and  destroy  the  Clovers  and  most 
of  the  other  plants  usually  found  in  meadow-hay.  In 
a  similar  way  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  specially  stimulating 
action  upon  all  our  grain  crops,  and  from  its  quick 
action  and  great  solubility  it  may  be  successfully  applied 
far  later  in  the  year  than  any  other  manure.  I  had  a 
singular  instance  of  this  seven  years  ago,  on  taking  a 
farm  that  had  been  for  many  years  much  neglected.  In 
a  field  that  looked  moderately  clean,  Oats  were  sown 
late  in  March,  and  grass  seeds  in  April.  Immediately 
after  there  was  a  great  growth  of  Charlock  and  other 
weeds,  that  soon  threatened  to  choke  the  young  Oats. 
Going  over  the  farm  in  May  with  the  former  owner, 
this  field  looked  so  bad  that  he  told  me  I  had  lost  my 
seed,  for  though  great  numbers  of  weeds  had  been 
pulled  by  hand,  the  rest  still  remained  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Having  great  faith  in  nitrate  of  soda,  I  gave  the 
field  14  cwt.  per  acre  on  May  12.  The  effect  was 
marvellous ;  the  whole  benefit  of  the  dressing  seemed 
to  go  to  the  Oats,  and  none  of  it  to  the  weeds  ;  the 
grain  shot  up  rank  and  strong,  soon  topped  the  Char- 
lock, and  prevented  its  seeding,  so  that  at  harvest 
time  the  land  was  well  covered  with  a  full  and  clean 
crop. 

As  nitrate  of  soda  contains  but  one  of  the  food 
constituents  of  plants,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  alone  on 
poor  land,  unless  the  phosphates  required  for  the  grain 
are  supplied  either  naturally  from  the  soil  or  artificially 
by  other  manures :  we  shall  obtain  much  straw  but  little 
corn.  In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  an  unkindly 
autumn  and  winter  have  left  most  of  our  WTieats  thin 
and  deficient  in  vigour,  we  may  expect  great  advantage 
from  the  liberal  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  land  in  good 
heart ;  it  will  enable  the  plant  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 


and  more  rapidly  use  the  stores  that  an  excess  of  rain 
has  prevented  their  using  at  an  earlier  time. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano,  when  used  in 
spring,  should  be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  guano  is  in  the  form 
of  free  ammonia,  and  will  be  volatilised  if  it  is  sown 
late,  or  left  long  on  the  surface  before  it  is  washed  in 
by  the  rain.  Potash  salts  and  common  salt  are  not 
liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  applied 
at  any  time,  but  are  apt  to  produce  an  objectionable 
crust  on  some  soils  if  sown  late  in  the  season  in  large 
quantities. 

Phosphatic  manures  generally  are  not  so  quick  in 
their  action  as  those  containing  nitrogen  ;  we  should, 
therefore,  sow  them  with  the  seed,  or,  when  used  for 
grass  or  growing  Wheat,  apply  them  before  the  end  of 
February,  so  that  they  shall  reach  the  roots  before  the 
first  spring  growth  commences.  I  fear  we  many  of  us 
apply  our  top-dressings  too  late  in  the  spring,  and  do 
not  give  the  plants  a  fair  chance  of  making  full  use  of 
the  manure. 

The  soil  and  climate  must  greatly  influence  our 
choice  and  use  of  manures.  To  those  who  think  of 
applying  top-dressings  to  undrained  clays  the  best 
advice  that  can  be  given  is  Punctis  advice  to  people 
about  to  marry,  for  though  the  soil  has  power  to  retain 
most  of  the  fertilisers  contained  in  water  that  passes 
through  it,  it  has  no  power  to  abstract  them  from 
water  that  flows  down  the  furrows  over  its  surface. 

In  a  dry  climate,  and  where  crops  ripen  early  heavy 
dressings  of  nitrogenous  manures  can  often  be  used 
profitably,  but  they  should  seldom  be  used  alone  where 
the  harvest  is  generally  late  and  difficult.  Phosphatic 
manures  accelerate,  while  the  nitrogenous  retard  the 
ripening  process.  Thus  in  the  very  instructive  report 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  the 
growth  of  Barley  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land  {Journal  of  the  Roval  Agricultwal  Society, 
!S73)»  we  find  tne  plots  manured  with  superphosphate 
generally  ripe  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  other 
plots  were  ready  to  cut. 

The  use  of  potash  for  manure  in  this  county  has  very 
largely  increased  since  the  discovery  of  kainit  at 
Stassfurt  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  upon  our  poorer  soils 
(whether  they  be  sand  or  clay)  that  a  free  application 
has  as  yet  been  shown  to  be  profitable.  On  better 
land  it  may  be  well  to  confine  their  use  to  moderate 
dressings  for  Mangels,  Potatos,  and  perhaps  grass. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  manure  is  a  point 
of  great  importance,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  manufacturers.  We  want  if  possible  to  have 
all  our  top -dressings  in  a  dry  and  finely  divided  state, 
in  order  that  they  may  run  freely  in  the  drill,  or  be 
evenly  spread  by  hand. 

In  applying  a  dressing  of  2  cwt.  per  acre,  each 
pound  of  the  manure  requires  to  be  spread  evenly  over 
an  area  of  21  square  yards;  it  will  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  do  this  if  the  manure  is  damp  or  lumpy. 
Hence  we  sometimes  find  that  a  superphosphate  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  of  very  high  quality,  but  badly  sent 
out,  will  sometimes  give  results  in  the  field  inferior  to 
those  obtained  from  a  thoroughly  well  prepared  but 
poorer  superphosphate.  It  is  specially  needful  to  sift 
out  and  crush  all  the  small  lumps  found  in  Peruvian 
guano,  for  these  contain  the  most  valuable  constituents. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  reducing  them,  the  addition 
of  a  little  sharp  sand  will  prevent  their  caking 
together.  To  insure  their  even  distribution,  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  concentrated  manures  should 
be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  their  weight  of 
ashes  or  dry  earth.  Sometimes  guano  so  diluted  may 
be  found  too  dry  ;  it  is  then  advisable  to  add  about  a 
bushel  per  acre  of  common  salt,  which,  by  its  moisture, 
will  prevent  the  fine  guano  dust  heing  blown  away  by 
the  wind  in  sowing. 

Having  paid  special  attention  to  this  point  in  con- 
ducting field  experiments,  I  find  it  a  great  advantage 
in  sowing  by  hand  to  have  the  diluting  substance  differ 
greatly  in  colour  from  the  soil.  I  have  lately  used  a 
bright  red  dust  collected  in  a  brickyard  and  well 
sifted.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  tell-tale,  and  shows  at 
once  to  the  eye  whether  the  manure  has  been  sown 
evenly  or  not.  On  dark  coloured  soils  a  mixture  of 
gypsum  and  salt  would  similarly  give  a  strong  contrast, 
the  gypsum  being  very  dry  and  the  salt  moist :  the  pro 
portions  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  manure  that  is  to  be  diluted  with  the  mixture.  In 
ordinary  practice  we  drill  the  manure  with  the  seed  for 
root  crops,  and  apply  it  broadcast  for  corn  crops. 
When  a  full  dressing  of  ammoniacal  manure  is  sown 
with  Wheat  there  is  an  apparent  loss,  for  only  a  part 
of  the  nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  the  crop.  In  the  hope 
of  preventing  this  loss,  Mr.  Lawes  is  now  trying  the 
experiment  of  drilling  the  manure  with  the  seed  ;  his 
results  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  conclusive  to  make  us 
depart  from  our  usual  custom  of  sowing  the  manure 
broadcast,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  better  effect  the  saving 
by  giving  two  or  three  small  dressings  instead  of  a 
single  heavy  one. 

In  applying  a  small  dressing  for  Swedes  or  Mangels, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  most  economical  to  place  it  under  the 
seed,  for  with  drills  2  feet  apart  it  is  long  before  the 
young  plants  can  draw  much  nourishment  from  what 
falls  between  them.  If  the  land  is  in  high  condition, 
we  only  need  the  artificial  to  start  the  young  plant,  and 
when  its  roots  are  well  formed  they  will  find  enough 
food  further  off  to  sustain  their  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  land  in  poor  condition,  it  is  not,  I  think, 


good  policy  to  place  the  whole  of  a  heavy  dressing 
immediately  beneath  the  seed,  for  in  a  dry  season  the 
seed  will  not  germinate  well  if  much  guano,  super- 
phosphate, or  potash  salt  are  in  almost  immediate 
contact  with  it ;  we  shall  obtain  a  more  even  growth 
by  applying  one-half  of  the  manure  with  the  drill,  and 
the  rest  broadcast.  If  nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  the  second 
half  dressing  may  be  reserved  till  the  plants  are  set  out 
by  the  hoe. 

For  dispersing  the  manure  evenly  the  water  drill  has 
some  advantage  over  the  dry  drill,  and  great  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  its  use  on  farms  in  the  Fens, 
where  water  can  be  obtained  in  the  field  without 
carting.  It  has  not,  however,  come  into  general  use, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  recommended  where  the 
water  must  be  fetched  from  a  distance.  I  have  not  had 
any  personal  experience  with  water-drills,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting,  and  I  hope  that  those  gentlemen 
present  who  may  have  used  them  will  give  us  the 
results  of  their  experience. 

[Ta  be  Continued.) 


Estate  Books. — Observing  the  inquiry  of  your  cor- 
respondent "  Nant-Eos,"  I  may  mention  I  am  now  using 
one  based  on  my  "Farm  Account  Book,"  which  has 
been  most  favourably  reviewed  by  the  agricultural  and 
daily  Press,  and  for  which  I  received  the  silver  medal 
from  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Albany, 
last  spring  (1S72).  I  will  shortly  forward  you  a  speci- 
men showing  in  assumed  figures  the  entries  for  a  month 
of  an  estate;  and  if  *'  Nant-Eos  "  will  communicate 
with  me  I  will  endeavour  to  give  him  the  information 
he  seeks.  Alex.  Jemmett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Bin- 
field,  Berks. 

Covered  and  Enclosed  Yards,  with  paved  floors, 
and  ventilation  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  are  much 
wanted.  Experience  and  reflection  convince  me  more 
and  more  that  open  farmyards  are  a  great  economical 
mistake,  and  so  is  the  open  dungheap  ;  for  while  the 
latter  has  to  be  twice  removed  and  once  turned  over, 
the  covered-yard  manure  requires  no  manipulation,  but 
can  at  once  be  carried  to  and  spread  upon  the  land 
with  all  its  manurial  ingredients  unwashed  and  un- 
wasted  ;  no  drippings  or  waste  from  it,  for  the  liquid 
and  solid  voidances  are  all  mashed  into  a  paste,  and 
there  is  no  unprofitable  carting  of  rain-water,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  open  yards.  The  manure  thus  made, 
by  well-fed  animals,  surpasses  vastly  all  arti- 
ficial or  ordinary  manures,  and  is  good  for  all  crops. 
In  fact,  so  many  are  its  advantages,  that  I  look  upon  it 
as  one  most  important  cause  of  profit.  While  ordinary 
dungheaps  abound  in  insect  life,  not  one  can  exist  in 
the  powerful  and  well-trodden  hodge-podge.  When 
my  large  shed  is  full  to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet,  its 
contents  (about  90  to  100  cartloads)  are  filled  into  carts 
at  a  cost  of  about  9-r.  to  iar.,  and  at  once  carted  to  the 
land.  No  liquid  drips  from  it,  for  it  has  all  been 
absorbed  by  the  straw.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
compared  the  produce  resulting  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  open-yard  and  covered-yard  manure  who  can  fully 
realise  the  great  advantages  of  the  covered  yard  system. 
I  do  not  approve  of  yards  merely  covered,  for, 
like  all  open-sided  sheds,  they  are  cold  in  winter. 
They  should  be  walled  in,  with  openings  for  ventilation 
at  some  height  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle.  The 
walls  should  be  about  9  feet  high  when  the  shed  is 
empty.  The  floor  must  be  paved  and  cemented,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  liquid  from  soaking  into  the  soil.  The 
want  of  this  pavement  would  defeat  the  object  desired, 
which  is,  that  the  cut  or  bruised  straw  should  absorb 
all  the  liquid,  and  be  also  mixed  with  the  solid 
manure,  forming  together  a  pasty  mass,  too  greasy  and 
solid  to  admit  air  or  permit  fermentation.  The  latter 
would  be  not  only  destructive  to  the  animals,  but 
would  injure  the  manure.  Stockmen,  used  to  open 
farmyards,  are  apt  to  litter  too  abundantly  in  covered 
yards.  This  would  produce  fermentation,  and  do  mis- 
chief. A  very  light  sprinkling  of  straw  is  sufficient, 
barely  enough  to  keep  the  cattle  clean.  I  prefer  the 
animals  to  be  loose  ;  they  thus  compress  the  whole 
into  a  well  worked  paste.  I  have  found  that  Shorthorn 
cattle  soon  agree,  and  do  well ;  but  to  make  sure  of 
this,  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  chain  for  each  bullock  at 
feeding  time,  when  each  animal  comes  up  to  his  own 
place  at  the  manger,  and  is  fastened,  and  released  after 
feeding.  So  far  as  regards  the  health  of  animals,  I 
consider  this  a  perfect  system  ;  for  some  20  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  this  in  my  case.  As  warm 
weather  approaches,  it  is  imperative  to  litter  lightly  and 
prevent  heating.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  cut  his 
straw  into  4-inch  lengths  by  steam-power,  and  admir- 
ably it  answered.  I  do  not,  however,  find  it  necessary 
to  do  this,  as  my  men  are  careful  as  to  littering  ;  but 
with  inexperienced  men,  chopped  straw  is  the  most  safe. 
By  having  the  yards  walled  in,  there  is  an  avoidance  of 
draughts  or  currents  of  cold  air,  which  are  fatal  to  full 
grown  cattle,  although,  strange  to  say,  we  have  not 
found  it  so  in  the  case  of  young  weaning  calves,  for 
they  do  well  in  our  barn,  with  open  doors,  where  it 
would  be  fatal  to  larger  cattle.  I  feel  certain,  from  long 
observation  aHd  experience,  that  the  turning-out 
system,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  is  a  fatal 
cause  of  disease  and  losses,  which  are  avoided  by 
under-cover  treatment.    A  friend  of  mine  always  keeps 
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his  breeding  cows  tied  up  for  six  months  of  their  gesta- 
tion, after  which  they  must  have  liberty  of  exercise, 
which,  then  becomes  necessary.  Cows  certainly  require 
a  more  ample  supply  of  pure  air  than  fattening 
cattle.  Ventilation  in  their  case  should  be  ample. 
I  observe  that  the  autumnal  months  are  especially 
the  seasons  of  disease — hot  days,  cold  nights,  and  wet 
beds,  damp  sheets  and  hoar  frosts,  bring  on  disease  ; 
not  so  in  short  summer  nights.  The  remarks  in  this 
paper  apply  to  hairy  animals,  such  as  pigs  and  cattle. 
Woolly  sheep,  especially  long-woolled  or  half-bred, 
want  less  warmth,  and  only  require  open-sided  sheds 
and  a  dry  bed.  Old  ewes  and  very  young  lambs  are, 
however,  grateful  for  warmth  and  shelter.  In  fact,  I 
have  found  that  old  ewes  will  fatten  rapidly  in  a  warm 
enclosed  stable  or  shed,  while  out-of-doors  their  pro- 
gress would  be  nil- — I  speak  of  the  cold  months.  Of 
course  their  roots  are  pulped,  corn  ground,  cake 
broken,  hay  cut  into  chaff.  That  is  the 
way  to  make  mutton  quickly  and  cheaply.  The 
effect  of  exposure  to  cold  with  hairy  animals 
was  clearly  shown  in  a  recent  case  near  here — some 
pigs  got  out  of  their  warm  stye  in  the  winter,  and  laid 
in  the  open  cart-hedge  all  night.  Next  morning  they 
had  to  be  killed.  In  my  opinion  human  and  animal 
feelings  are  alike  as  regards  warmth,  dryness,  and 
suitable  food.  In  conclusion,  the  covered  and  enclosed 
yard  system  ensures  a  security  against  disease,  a  saving 
in  human  and  animal  labour,  an  improved  quality  of 
manure,  and  consequently  more  abundant  and  more 
profitable  crops—the  interest  on  the  small  additional 
cost  of  building  notwithstanding.  J.  J.  Meekly  Tiptree, 
April. 

Discussion  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill. 
— Can  you  tell  us  why  land,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Storer, 
will  go  up  30  per  cent,  in  rent  if  the  tenant  is  allowed 
to  drain  it  as  he  may  wish  ?  Does  he  receive  a  favour 
of  the  land,  one-third  below  its  value,  to  induce  him  to 
let  it  alone  ?  Or  would  it  be  worth  one-third  more  if 
he  were  allowed  to  drain  it  ?  If  the  land  would  be 
worth  one-third  more — that  is,  if  it  would  produce  more 
food,  and  as  we  do  not  grow  nearly  enough,  say  by  one- 
third,  how  is  this  dog-in-the-manger  business  to  be 
settled?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  consider  this  matter 
in  time  ? — as  he  must  be  a  poorly  informed  person  who 
thinks  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  last.   G.  S. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

HEXHAM. 
March   18. — A    previous   discussion   on  contagious 
diseases  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Grey,  Dilston  (president),  said  that  what  they 
wanted  that  day  was  to  see  what  regulations  exist 
regarding  the  transit  of  cattle,  and,  if  possible,  to 
suggest  either  such  alterations  or  to  ask  the  magistrates 
to  put  the  existing  regulations  into  more  stringent 
force,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country  being  over-run 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  it  was  last  year.  In 
their  discussions  last  year  the  Club  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  impossible  then  to  stop  the  disease, 
because  it  was  all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  was  to  begin  early  in  the  spring,  before 
the  markets  opened  and  people  had  begun  to  take 
stock  upon  their  farms,  and  that  such  regulations 
should  be  put  in  force  as  would  prevent  diseased  cattle 
being  travelled  about  the  country  in  all  directions  and 
the  disease  spread,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  It  was 
no  use  to  talk  over  the  loss  from  the  disease  unless  they 
could  suggest  some  prevention.  Some  people  sug- 
gested that  they  should  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  see  what  caused  the  disease  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  concerned  them  so  much  as  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing diseased  cattle  being  brought  into  the  district  from 
where  it  already  existed.  In  some  of  the  discussions  it 
sometimes  appeared  as  if  it  was  thought  that  the  dis- 
ease was  imported  from  Ireland  to  a  great  extent. 
Now,  from  having  been  frequently  in  Ireland,  he 
doubted  this  very  much  ;  disease  did  not  exist  to  any 
great  extent  there,  and  cattle  sent  away  from  perfectly 
healthy  places  and  in  a  healthy  state  contracted  the 
disease  on  the  way  here  ;  whether  they  got  it  in  the 
steamboat,  or  in  the  trucks,  or  in  the  Carlisle  market, 
he  did  not  say.  When  it  broke  out  on  their  farms  it 
followed  the  water-course  almost  invariably.  Many 
people  when  they  found  they  had  got  the  disease 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  cattle  j  this  was  a  very 
dishonest  thing  to  do.  Cattle  were  driven  along 
the  road,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they  heard 
of  the  cattle  in  the  adjoining  fields  having  got  the 
disease  ;  and  there  were  no  means  of  knowing  where 
those  cattle  came  from,  or  where  they  went  to,  or  who 
could  be  taken  hold  of.  He  had  before  him  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Farming  Association, 
which  was  founded  through  his  exertions,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  present  Lord  Derby  ;  and  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Cavanagh,  one  of  the  committee,  had  remarked 
that  restrictions  on  importations  into  England  might 
have  the  effect  of  seriously  crippling  the  Irish  cattle 
trade.  It  would  also  be  a  serious  thing  if  we  in  this 
country  could  not  obtain  those  cattle. 

Mr.  Ridley  (Walwick)  referred  to  the  shameful 
treatment  which  cattle  receive  in  the  steamboats  and 
railway  trucks,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  produce  the 
disease,  at  least  helped  to  develope  it. 

Mr.  W.  Trotter,  suggested  that  no  cattle  should  be 


removed  without  a  licence,  and  that  fairs  ought  to  be 
better  looked  after,  also  that  cruelty  in  trucks  and 
steamboats  should  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Ridley  said  Carlisle  market  was  where  the 
disease  came  from  principally,  it  being  the  great  centre 
of  the  trade  from  Glagow,  Ireland,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  if  they  could  have  a  close  supervision 
of  that  market  some  good  might  be  done.  The  mar- 
kets should  be  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid.  The 
first  thing  to  do,  with  a  clean  centre,  was  to  look  round 
the  frontier. 

Mr.  Dods  thought  no  lean  stock  should  be  allowed 
to  come  from  Newcastle  market;  indeed,  no  stock 
should  go  in  the  country  except  for  slaughter. 

The  President  thought  the  first  thing  they  had  to 
do  was  to  ask  the  quarter  sessions  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  which  they  possess,  and  also  to  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  authorities  in  Cum- 
berland and  Newcastle  as  to  the  markets  for  live  stock  ; 
and  they  should  also  ask  the  Privy  Council  to  give 
regulations  which  they  do  not  already  possess.  At 
fairs,  such  as  Hexham,  every  person  who  brought 
cattle  should  state  where  he  brought  them  from,  and  to 
whom  they  were  sold  ;  and  there  should  be  penalties 
for  each  offence  in  moving  the  same  diseased  cattle  by 
different  persons. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  President  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  as  the  season  has  begun  when  the  transit  of 
cattle  may  be  expected  to  introduce  infectious  diseases 
into  the  district,  this  Club  asks  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  in  quarter  sessions  to  put  in  force  all  the  powers 
they  possess  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  among  animals,  and  to  use  their  authority  to 
have  those  regulations  strictly  enforced  ;  also  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  authorities  in 
Cumberland,  Carlisle,  and  Newcastle,  with  the  view  to 
their  acting  more  strictly  in  preventing  infection  by 
cattle  passing  through  their  districts,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  disinfecting  their  market  stands  and  the 
cattle  trucks  on  railways,  and  providing  cattle  with  water 
in  markets ;  also  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Privy 
Council  power  to  prevent  all  cattle,  except  for  slaughter, 
being  removed  from  Newcastle  market  into  the  country  ; 
and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  New- 
castle, Brampton,  and  Penrith  Farmers'  Clubs,  with  a 
request  that  they  co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  Wallis  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 


be  land  surveyors,  the  expense  would  be  heavy,  and  the 
language  of  the  arbiters  would  be  something  like  this 
perhaps  :  ■  We  have  a  long  bill ;  but  this  tenant  is  a 
poor  man — at  least  he  has  only  his  stock — the  landlord 
is  a  rich  fellow,  suppose  we  make  him  pay.'  That  was 
about  the  run  of  most  arbitrators."  But  if  that  is 
((  about  the  run  "  of  most  aibitrators,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Coleman  will  have  to  wait  for  a  new  generation  to 
arrive  before  his  scheme  is  workable.  Anyhow,  he 
will  provide  a  quantity  of  business  for  land  agents  and 
solicitors,  and  we  think  a  scheme  leaving  the  business 
under  stricter  instructions  would  be  better.  Such  a 
scheme  exists  in  the  Lincolnshire  tenant-right  custom, 
and  such  a  scheme  is  described  in  Mr.  Howard's 
Tenant-Right  Bill,  to  various  criticisms  of  which  in 
other  pages  we  direct  our  readers. 


Land     Tenure  :      Security     for    Capital,     and 

Increased  Production.    By  John  Coleman,  Agent 

to  the  Right   Hon.    Lord   Scarsdale,  and  late  Farm 

Steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 

Leicester.  Derby  :  L.  CIulow  &  Son. 
This  is  no  formal  essay  on  the  important  subjects  speci- 
fied on  its  titlepage.  It  is  the  somewhat  abrupt  and 
hasty  utterance  of  an  impatient  listener  who  should 
break  in  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  with  the 
exclamation  :  — "  Well  this  is  my  plan — hear  me." 
And  it  is  worth  listening  to,  for  Mr.  Coleman  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  man,  long  accus- 
tomed to  land  management  and,  what  is  more,  to 
estate  management  also,  so  that  his  judgment  ought  to 
be  allowed  some  weight.  Here  then  is  the  plan  he 
recommends  of  securing  to  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord their  respective  rights  :  — 

"  1.  I  would  extend  the  present  notice  of  six  months  to 
18  months. 

"  2.  I  would  give  the  tenant  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  increased  value  of  his  farm  upon  his  quitting, 
reckoning  such  increased  value  at  20  years'  purchase. 

"3.  I  would  give  the  landlord  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  decreased  value  of  the  farm,  at  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy,  reckoned  upon  the  same  scale. 

"4.  I  would  have  a  Land  or  Financial  Board  appointed 
in  each  county,  composed  of  landlords  (or  their  repre- 
sentatives) and  tenants,  in  equal  proportions. 

"5.  I  would  make  a  valuation  for  compensation  or 
depreciation  compulsory  upon  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
at  the  request  of  either. 

"6.  I  would  provide  that  the  compensation  awarded 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  not 
by  the  incoming  tenant." 

And  the  operation  of  these  rules  Mr.  Coleman  illus- 
trates by  a  series  of  examples— and  the  application  of 
these  rules  he  would  carry  out  by  arbitration.  In  fact 
he  would  submit  at  every  change  of  tenancy  the  rights 
of  landlord  and  tenant  respectively  to  arbitration.  Arbi- 
trators are  to  consider  the  merits  of  each  case,  and  have 
the  power  of  awarding  to  either  landlord  or  tenant  as  they 
think  just  any  sum  they  think  proper  up  to  20  years' 
purchase  of  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  farm  to 
rent  over  and  above,  or  under  and  below,  the  sum  at 
which  the  land  has  been  let  during  the  term  just  clos- 
ing. But  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  the 
current  rental  may  not  have  been  originally  just,  and 
the  value  of  the  land  to  rent  may  have  altered  immensely 
owing  to  50  causes,  with  none  of  which  has  the  out- 
going tenant  had  anything  whatever  to  do.  All  these 
things  are  supposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrators. 
But,  again,  this  is  how  arbitration  is  supposed  by  an 
active  member  of  the  Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  conducted.  Mr.  G.  Curtler  is  reported, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  Chamber,  to  have  said  :  — 
"  With  regard  to  arbitration,  those  employed  would  all 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Woolston  Cultivation.— At  p.  485,  "Theorist" 
says  :  "  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  agri- 
culturists in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Smith's  system."  I  beg  that  "Theorist" 
will  not  take  my  stepping  in  here  as  an  intrusion,  for  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  open  his  eye  a  bit  about 
the  Woolston  system. 

In  1S55,  December,  my  first  start  was  made  by  using 
the  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler  for  some  two  hours, 
when  I  found  some  defects  in  the  machine,  anchors, 
&c.  In  January,  1856,  I  started  the  smasher  on  No.  2, 
light  land,  for  roots.  The  total  cost  of  seed-bed, 
including  horse-work,  was  12s,  8d.  per  acre.  Then  I 
shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  1,  light  land,  for  Beans.  A 
single  smashing  was  all  that  it  had  for  that  crop.  The 
cost,  6j.  $d.  per  acre.  In  the  March  following,  the 
tackle  was  taken  to  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for  Peas.  There 
was  a  lot  of  Twitch  in  this  field,  so  we  smashed  it  and 
crossed  it  by  steam-power ;  then  we  horse-worked  it 
once  over,  after  which  a  lot  of  Twitch  was  scratched 
up  and  burnt.  Then  the  Peas  were  drilled  in.  The 
total  cost  of  seed-bed  was  15.C  41/.  per  acre.  In  the 
July  following,  the  tackle,  including  a  combined  ridger 
and  subsoiler,  a  smasher  and  a  five-tine  implement  for 
crossing,  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show 
at  Chelmsford,  where  the  judges  tried  the  smasher  for 
23  minutes,  but  as  the  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler 
had  no  character  beyond  a  trial  of  two  hours  in 
December,  1S55,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  and 
walked  off.  In  the  autumn  following  I  smashed  No.  2, 
heavy  land,  for  Wheat ;  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for  Barley  ; 
No.  1,  light  land,  for  Wheat ;  No.  3,  light  land,  for 
roots.  1  ridged  and  subsoiled  No.  4,  heavy  land,  for 
Beans— cost  of  seed-bed  13J.  2.7.  per  acre  ;  and  No.  4, 
light  land,  for  Beans — cost  of  seed-bed  13^.  2d. ;  after 
which  I  sent  my  tackle  to  Woburn  Park  to  work  before 
the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  where  some 
ridging  and  subsoiling  were  done  as  well  as  some 
smashing;  that  ended  my  year's  work  for  1S56.  The 
ridging  and  subsoiling  done  in  Woburn  Park,  as  well 
as  the  smashing,  so  pleased  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Hather- 
ton's  steward,  that  he  advised  his  lordship  to  have  a 
complete  set  of  implements  and  tackle.  They  were  all 
sent  down  in  the  May  following.  I  went  myself  with 
two  men  to  assist  in  starting  them,  but  we  found  the 
land  so  full  of  Twitch,  &c. ,  that  the  ridger  and  subsoiler 
was  of  no  use  on  that  occasion.  The  smasher  was 
set  to  work  to  scratch  the  rough  stufl  about,  therefore 
succeeded  better.  The  after  news  from  Tiddesley 
was  that  Twitch,  &c,  was  too  much  the  order  of  the 
day  there  for  the  ridger  and  subsoiler  ever  to  do  any 
good.  In  that  same  year,  1S57,  a  set  of  tackle,  in- 
cluding a  ridger  and  subsoiler,  was  started  in  Worces- 
tershire by  Messrs.  Ilumphrieof  Pershore,  with  Mr. 
Randall  of  Chadbury,  neither  of  which  could  get  on 
with  the  ridger  and  subsoiler — I  cannot  tell  the  cause, 
for  I  have  no  direct  information.  In  that  same 
year  another  set  of  tackle,  including  a  ridger  and 
subsoiler,  was  supplied  to  Baron  Rothschild  at  Ment- 
more,  and  I  do  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
Twitch  choked  the  poor  ridger  and  subsoiler  there.  In 
April,  1S5S,  a  set  of  tackle,  including  a  ridger  and 
subsoiler,  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Starkey,  of  Spye 
Park,  Chippenham,  Wilts.  Twitch  so  reigned  here 
that  the  poor  ridger  and  subsoiler  got  done  up  again, 
and  I  have  heard  since  that  it  got  sold  when  the  sub- 
soilers  got  knocked  off,  so  it  got  used  as  a  ridger  only. 

In  September,  1S5S,  a  set  of  tackle,  including  a 
ridger  and  subsoiler,  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Benyon,  of 
Ufton,  near  Reading,  Berks,  but  Twitch  so  reigned 
here — worse  if  possible  than  at  any  of  the  former  places — 
that  the  poor  ridger  and  subsoiler  got  cast  aside  again. 
These  breakdowns  so  disheartened  my  principal 
manufacturers  and  agents,  the  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  that  they  discontinued  offering  the  poor 
ridger  and  subsoiler  for  sale.  It  is  true  that  it  was  left 
shown  in  the  catalogue,  but  if  asked  about  it,  it  was 
never  recommended.  So  matters  stood  till  I  ported 
from  the  Messrs.  Howard  as  manufacturers  and  agents 
for  the  sale  of  Woolston  tackle,  &c. 

Now,  I  must  fall  back  on  my  own  work,  left  off  in 
Woburn  Park  in  1S56  to  find  a  successful  application 
of  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler,  for  I  know  not 
where  else  to  look.  The  ridging  and  subsoiling  on 
No.  4,  heavy  land,  and  No.  4,  light  land,  produced 
good  crops  in  1S57.  The  combined  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler did  for  crops  in  1S5S  ;  No.  2,  heavy  land,  for 
Beans,  cost  l$s.  2d.  ;  No.  2,  light  land,  for  roots,  cots 
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13s.  2d.  In  1S59,  No.  3,  liyht  land,  for  Beans,  cost 
13s.  2d.  ;  No.  4,  light  land,  for  roots,  cost  13*.  2,/. 
In  1S60  I  began  to  be  cow-hearted  about  my  com- 
bined ridger  and  subsoiler,  seeing  its  unlucky  start 
elsewhere,  for  I  see  that  I  smashed  No.  2,  heavy  land, 
with  horses,  then  ridged  it  with  horses,  and  then  sub- 
soiled  it  between  the  ridges — cost  13*.  S</.,  and  heavy 
land,  No.  3,  got  treated  at  a  like  cost ;  the  same  for 
Beans  :  my  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler  took  No.  5, 
for  roots,  and  that  was  all,  cost  lew.  2d.  In  1S61  the 
smasher  went  over  No.  4,  heavy  land,  for  roots,  at  a 
cost  of  22j.  per  acre,  and  thus  did  the  poor  combined 
ridger  and  subsoiler  out  of  its  fair  share  of  the  work, 
and  so  it  did  on  the  light  land,  for  No.  3  had  it  for 
Beans,  cost  6s.  S,/. ,  and  so  had  No.  6,  for  roots  ;  cost, 
lor.  &/.  In  1S62  the  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler 
got  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for  roots,  cost  lew.  2d.,  and 
No.  2,  light  land,  for  roots,  cost  lew.  2d.  The  com- 
bined cultivator  came  in  this  year  to  try  to  trip  the 
poor  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler  up,  for  it  culti- 
vated and  drilled  at  one  operation  No.  4,  heavy  land, 
at  a  cost  of  5*.  per  acre,  which  looked  a  lot  like  put- 
ting the  former  tool  in  the  shade.  The  combined 
ridger  and  subsoiler  got  No.  2,  for  rools,  cost  lew.  2d.  ; 
and  that  was  all  the  combined  cultivator,  taking  No.  6 
for  Barley,  at  a  cost  of  ys. 

In  1S63  the  combined  cultivator  and  drill  got  No.  2, 
heavy  land,  for  Wheat,  cost  $s. ;  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for 
Barley,  cost  $s.  ;  No.  4,  heavy  land,  for  Beans,  after  a 
smashing,  cost  lis.  Sd.  No.  I,  light  land,  for  Wheat, 
cost  7.1.  ;  and  No.  2,  light  land,  for  Barley,  cost  7*. 
The  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler  got  only  No.  3  for 
roots,  cost  10s.  2d. 

In  1S64  the  combined  cultivator  and  drill  got  No.  4, 
heavy  land,  for  Wheat,  cost  ys.  ;  and  No.  4,  light  land, 
for  Wheat,  cost  ys.  ;  while  the  combined  ridger  and 
subsoiler  got  only  No.    1,  light  land,    for  roots,  cost 

IOS.  2d. 

In  1S65  the  combined  cultivator  comes  in  for  No.  3, 
heavy  land,  for  Wheat,  cost  7.1.  ;  and  No.  5,  light  land, 
for  Wheat,  cost  "]s.  ;  while  the  ridger  and  subsoiler 
gets  only  No.  4,  light  land,  for  roots  ;  cost  10s.  2d. 

In  1S66  the  combined  cultivator  and  drill  is  going 
back  sadly,  for  it  gets  nothing ;  while  the  ridger  and 
subsoiler  gets  only  No.  5,  light  land,  for  roots ;  cost, 
10/.  2d. 

In  1S67  the  combined  cultivator  and  drill  got  Nos.  2 
and  3.  heavy  land,  after  a  smashing  for  Wheat,  cost 
1  is.  $d.  Nos.  1  and  2,  light  land,  after  a  smashing  for 
Wheat,  cost  IU.  3d.  The  combined  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler got  nothing,  therefore  the  former  got  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  the  latter  to  the  bottom  ;  yet  the  former 
gets  condemned,  never  to  be  worked  again,  but  the 
latter  gets  into  higher  esteem  ever  after. 

In  1S6S  ridger  and  subsoiler  gets  No.  2,  heavy  land, 
for  Beans, 'cost  lew.  2d.  ;  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for  Beans, 
cost  ios.  2d.  ;  No.  1,  light  land,  for  Beans,  cost  lew.  2d.; 
No.  2,  light  land,  for  roots,  cost  lew.  2d. 

In  1S69  ridger  and  subsoiler  comes  in  for  Nos.  I 
and  4,  heavy  land,  for  Beans,  cost  "Js.  3d.  ;  No.  3, 
light  land,  for  roots,  cost  ior.  3d.  ;  No.  4,  light  land, 
for  Beans,  cost  7s.  3d.  ;  and  No.  6,  light  land,  for 
Barley,  cost  lew.  3d. 

In  1S70  I  bring  in  my  newly  bought  land,  therefore 
the  numbers  of  the  fields  alter.  The  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler gets  No.  I,  light  land,  for  roots,  cost  gs.  yd.  ; 
No.  5,  light  land,  for  Beans,  and  No.  6,  light  land,  for 
Barley,  cost  gs.  yd. 

In  1S71  ridger  and  subsoiler  shows  for  No.  2,  heavy 
land,  for  Beans,  cost  6s.  3d.  ;  No.  4,  light  land,  for 
roots,  cost  ys.  3d.  ;  and  No.  6,  light  land,  for  Barley, 
6s.  3d. 

In  1S72  ridger  and  subsoiler  gets  No.  3,  heavy  land, 
for  Beans,  cost  6s.  2d.  ;  No.  3,  heavy  land,  for  Barley, 
cost  gs.  2d.  ;  No.  2,  light  land,  for  Beans,  cost  gs.  2d. ; 
No.  5,  light  land,  for  roots,  6s.  2d.  ;  and  No.  6,  light 
land,  for  Barley,  cost  6s.  2d. 

In  1S73  ridger  and  subsoiler  gets  No.  I,  heavy  land, 
for  Barley  after  Wheat,  cost  lew.  y^d.  ;  No.  3,  heavy 
land,  for  Eeans  after  Barley,  cost  6s.  $\d.  ;  No.  3, 
light  land,  part  2,  for  Beans,  cost  6s.  44a'. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  1S56  to  1873, 
the  smasher  comes  in  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
work.  This  shows  plainly  that  Smith  has  been  trying 
to  beat  himself  by  trying  his  utmost  to  beat  the  ridger 
and  subsoiler  as  well  as  the  smasher,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. His  attempt  by  a  combined  cultivator  and  drill 
was  a  regular  failure,  for  had  he  kept  on  with 
them  he  would  not  have  kept  clean  land.  His  attempt 
to  beat  the  ridger  and  subsoiler  was  also  a  regular 
failure,  for  it  must  be  had  if  land  is  to  be  farmed 
deeply  as  well  as  cheaply.  It  is  now  taking  full  half 
the  work  on  the  farm,  the  smasher  not  getting  over 
ione-third ;  the  plough,  &c. ,  taking  the  rest.  Where 
s  "Theorist"  to  find  the  Woolston  system  carried 
out  ?  There  is  no  place  in  England  where  it  is  carried 
out,  only  on  the  Woolston  farm.  Not  one  of  those 
who  have  adopted  the  Woolston  system  have  been 
guided  by  the  Woolston  man.  All  know  better  than 
he  does,  or  Twitch,  or  something  else  stands  in  their 
way,  therefore  ' '  Theorist's  "  inquiry  cannot  be  answered . 

I  will  give  a  little  evidence  as  to  this  year's  crops 
on  my  heavy  land. 

No.  1 — 40,  excepting  the  three  acres  taken  in  from 
the  lane,  was  ridge-ploughed  and  subsoiled  by  steam 
at  one  operation  in  the  autumn  at  a  cost  of  6s.  4^d.  per 
acre.  In  February  last  the  ridges  were  split  by  hordes 
with  an  implement  that  I  have  had  made  specially  for 


that  purpose  ;  there  is  not  another  like  it  in  England. 
The  operation  cost  3s.  per  acre  a  week  ago.  I 
harrowed  with  a  pair  of  heavy  4-horse  harrows  at  a 
cost  of  Is.  3d.  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  seed-bed, 
therefore,  stands  at  10s.  y^d.  per  acre.  We  are  now 
drilling  in  the  Barley,  which  is  going  in  very  nicely  ;  a 
i-horse  harrow  is  all  that  is  needed  after  the  drill. 
This  land  was  in  Wheat  last  year. 

No.  2,  29  acres,  is  Wheat  after  Beans.  The  cost 
of  smashing  was  5j\  per  acre,  scuffling  once  with 
horse  2s. ;  total,  ys.  per  acre. 

No.  3,  36  acres,  is  Beans  after  Barley.  A  combined 
ridging  and  subsoiling  is  all  that  it  had  for  this  crop  ; 
cost,  6s.  4^d.  per  acre. 

The  average  of  these  three  fields  of  heavy  land  is 
just  &s.  per  acre.  The  Wheat  looks  well.  The  Beans 
are  coming  up  well,  and  the  Barley  is  going  in  well, 
therefore  all  is  well.    IV.  Smith,  Woolston. 


©fiftuavg. 

The  great  loss  which  Agriculture  has  experienced  by 
the  death  last  week  of  Baron  Lieiug,  is  referred  to  in 
another  page. 

We  learn,  from  the  Scotsman,  the  death  ol  Mr. 

AiTCinsoN,  of  Linhope.  lie  was  a  well-known  man 
in  agricultural  circles,  and  the  most  extensive  stock 
farmer  in  the  border  district,  occupying  upland  farms 
in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
Cumberland.  As  a  breeder  of  pure  Cheviot  sheep  he 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  frequently  carried  off 
the  chief  honours  at  the  shows  of  the  Highland  and 
other  agricultural  societies.  A  man  of  superior  accom 
plishments,  and  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  he  was 
often  to  be  found  and  ever  welcome  in  that  capacity  at 
agricultural  and  other  public  demonstrations.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Prof.  Wilson,  and  other  men  of  mark  of  a 
bygone  generation.  At  the  institution  of  the  Teviot- 
dale  Farmers'  Club  in  1859  he  was  unanimously 
appointed  president,  and  he  continued  to  fill  the  chair 
till  his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
and  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  always  freely 
given,  while  the  social  qualities  of  the  highest  order 
which  he  possessed  made  his  friendship  highly  valued. 
Mr.  Aitchison  had  attained  the  age  of  76  years,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  family. 


ftljt  WitzKz  WBaxh. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  April  19. — A  fine  week, 
with  the  exception  of  a  thunder  shower  or  two,  which 
were  acceptable.  Sowing  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabi  one 
day  ;  waggons  fetch  Wheat  to  homestead,  and  thresh 
same  one  day ;  hoe  Wheat ;  weed  corn  ;  roll  and  har- 
row fallow  lands  ;  cross-cut  fallows  ;  deliver  Wheat 
and  Carrots  ;  put  first  lot  of  cattle  to  grass — pasture 
very  good.  A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  April  21. — A  con- 
tinuation of  favourable  weather  enables  us  to  proceed 
satisfactorily  wilh  the  planting  of  the  spring  corn,  and  a 
few  gentle  showers  would  assist  in  pulverising  the  land 
which  is  rough  from  being  trodden  by  the  sheep  during 
the  late  wet  season.  All  kinds  of  crops,  where  there  is 
a  plant,  have  very  much  improved  lately,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  short  breadth  of  Wheat  planted  our  prospects 
would  be  encouraging.  The  sheep  trade  at  Ilsley,  at 
the  Easter  fair,  was  dearer,  good  couples  making  more 
than  iooj.  each.  y.  H. 

Wester  Ross  :  April  21. — We  have  had  a  long 
continuance,  as  usual  at  this  season,  of  east  wind,  with 
bright  sunshine,  and  great  warmth  through  the  day. 
There  has  been  little  rain  for  several  weeks,  but  there 
is  still  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  send  forward  the 
crops  ;  besides,  after  the  experience  of  last  year,  it  will 
be  a  while  before  we  again  complain  of  drought.  Grass 
is  coming  away  satisfactorily,  and  affording  a  fair  bite 
to  the  stock,  which  are  all  too  early  upon  it.  Last  week 
we  were  ploughing  and  sowing  Barley. 

South  Northumberland, — Another  week  of  fine 
weather  ;  Potatos  and  Mangel  put  in  ;  rolling  corn 
finished;  leading  out  dung  from  the  folds  for  Swede 
Turnips  will  be  the  work  for  the  next  few  days. 

April  16. — Rather  showery  ;  rolling  Wheat. 
,,     17. — Fine  day  ;  work  the  same. 
,,     18. — Fine  day  ;  planting  Potatos. 
„     19. — Fine  day  ;  sowing  Mangel. 
„     21. — Fine  day  ;  rolling  seeds,  sowing  Tares,  carting  coals,  &c. 

D.  E.  F. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  April  21. — Another  week  of 
hard  dry  weather,  with  cold  east  winds,  and  slight 
frosts  at  night.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  have  we  had,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  to  come  for  some  time,  as  the  glass 
has  been  rising  steadily  for  these  last  two  or  three  days. 
A  good  many  fields  are  waiting  for  rain  before  Barley 
can  be  sown  ;  but,  like  myself,  a  few  have  got  tired 
waiting  for  what  seems  such  a  far  way  off,  and  have 
commenced  to  sow  their  last  field  of  Barley,  after 
having  expended  about  four  or  five  times  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for  fields  sown  earlier  in  the  season. 
It  is  now  also  very  difficult  to  get  the  land  fine  enough 
for  Potato  planting  ;  but  if  they  are  being  planted  on 
roughish  ground,  they  are  being  planted  dry,  which  is 
a  great  matter.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  to  see  the  pro- 
gress grass  is  making,   even  with  a  fair  quantity  of  i 


stock  upon  it.  The  grain  crops  are  coming  up  beauti- 
fully, and  Beans  are  looking  remarkably  well.  We 
find  now,  when  ewes  are  all  lambed,  that  we  have  too 
many  Turnips,  so  have  taken  in  a  few  cattle  to  feed  at 
so  much  per  head  per  week.  About  /200  has  been 
collected  in  Haddingtonshire  for  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Hope.  He  is  to  be  entertained  to  dinner  on  the  25th 
instant,  as  he  leaves  East  Lothian  for  Peebleshire  in  a 
week  or  so  after.  The  work  done  this  last  week  has 
been  re-ploughing  land  for  Turnips,  hoeing  Beans, 
sowing  Barley,  threshing  out  Wheat,  and  rolling  and 
harrowing  remainder  of  Wheat.  Work  to  be  done  : 
Preparing  turnip  land,  hoeing  Beans  and  sowing  last 
of  grass  seeds.  Sold  old  ewes  at  73J'  last  week : 
considered  a  very  good  price.  H.  B. 

Dorsetshire  :  April  22. — We  have  now  had  a 
month  of  continuous  dry  weather,  with  only  one  shower 
last  week.  The  wind  being  N.  and  E.,  with  bright 
days  and  cold  clear  nights,  the  land  has  become  very 
hard  and  dry  on  the  surface,  and  is,  in  places,  very 
difficult  to  work.  The  chief  work  on  hand  just  now  is 
Barley  sowing,  pulling  up  old  arrears,  hoeing  Peas  and 
Beans,  &c.  The  Wheat  plant  is  looking  well  on  our 
hilly  light  lands.  Ewes  and  lambs  doing  well.  In 
many  places  Potatos  are  coming  up  very  fast,  and 
although  the  nights  are  so  cold  and  clear  they  receive 
no  injury  from  frost.  We  shall  soon  he  glad  with  a 
good  rainfall,  and  when  it  comes  everything  will  grow 
away  rapidly.  J.  B.  C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Poultry  :  An  Old  Subscriber  asks  if  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers will  say  where  he  can  procure  a  sitting  or 
genuine  Houdan  eggs.  He  does  not  want  those  or 
prize  birds. 

SEEDS  :  A  Subscriber  oj  Thirty  Years'  Standing.  We 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  the  time 
for  the  necessary  investigation  to  answer  questions  of 
the  kind  you  put.  But  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  samples 
appear  to  be  fairly  good.  An  accurate  analysis  of 
them  can  be  obtained  for  you  by  the  botanical  officer 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  appli- 
cation to  him  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  if  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Society. 


arhds. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  April  21. 

The  supplies  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  were  moderate,  the  condition  of  which  was  some- 
what improved,  but  the  sale  was  slow,  at  the  prices  of  this 
day  fortnight.  For  foreign  there  was  a  fair  demand, 
at  previous  rales,  except  for  Californian,  which  are  ij".  to 
2S.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Barley  sold  at  full  prices.  Beans 
and  Peas  unchanged.  For  fine  dry  Oats  there  was  a  good 
inquiry,  at  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr. ;  other  descriptions 
were  difficult  of  sale.     Flour  unaltered  in  value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.l  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 6i|Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 55 — 63 

—  Talavera 57— 68 

—  Norfolk    I    —      Red — 

—  Foreign    54 — 72 

Barley,  grind&  dist.,32Jt0  34^..Chev.|     —      Malting  ..  38— 48 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting..  35 — 54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   '21—24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 28  Feed   ....      — 

—  Irish Potato!     _     (Feed  ....      — 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    — 

Rye j  3*— 33  Foreign  . .  31  —34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .zos.  to  34J. .  -Tick  45— 48  Harrow  . .  45—48 
■ —     Pigeon — s.  to  — s. .  .Winds J     —      Longpod  .      — 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian  .  33—35 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . .    39—42 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36$ Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  ..  33 — 40 

Maize |     —      Foreign  . .  28—34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  ».  40-  -42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack..  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  April  23. 
A  quiet  feeling  again  pervades  the  corn  market,  and  the 
quotations  show  no  material  change.  The  supplies  of 
English  Wheat  are  larger,  but  there  is  very  little  improve- 
ment in  the  condition.  The  demand,  therefore,  is  limited, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  better  descriptions,  which 
freely  support  their  value.  Foreign  Wheat,  the  arrivals  of 
which  are  moderate,  sells  rather  slowly,  on  former  terms. 
In  either  malting  or  grinding  Barley  few  transactions  are 
concluded,  and  prices  remain  unaltered.  Malt  of  fine 
quality  is  steady,  but  inferior  kinds  barely  maintain 
previous  rates.  Oats,  although  in  large  supply,  are  firm, 
and  sound  corn  fully  realises  Monday's  advance  of  6d. 
per  qr.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  are  dealt  in  quietly,  at 
recent  currencies.  In  Flour  purchases  are  effected 
cautiously,  but  prices  are  not  quotably  weaker. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

1170 
9=30 

Qrs. 
9° 

1280 

Qrs. 

3I,6lO 

Sacks. 

Ij      3570 
1  i      —  brls. 

10,400 

1280 

31,610 

| 

Liverpool,  April  22.— There  was  a  stronger  feeling  in 
the  Wheat  trade,  and  sales  to  a  good  extent  resulted, 
prices  quite  recovering  from  the  decline  of  id.  per  cental 
noticed  on  Friday  last.  Flour  met  with  a  fair  sale,  at  the 
rates  of  this  day  week  for  choice  qualities.     Beans  and 
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Peas  unchanged.     Indian  Corn  was  in  fair  demand,  at  a 
decline  on  the  week  of  31/.  per  480  lb, ,  and  the  quotations 
at  the  close  for  mixed  American  was  27*.  6d.  per  qr. 
Averages, 


March  8  . . 

—  '5  •• 

22  ,  . 

—  29  .. 

April   12  .. 

—  19  .. 

Average 


Wheat, 


Barley. 


55*  S<t 
55    4 
55    3 


405  \d 
39     9 
39  « 

39  o 
39  o 
39     2 


39     7 


Oats. 


22*  id 
23     8 

23  6 

24  o 
23  5 
23  10 


/£/4  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  April  22. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  70J.to  84J.     Clover,  old  ..      ..  90$.  to  1051. 

Inferior  do 40        60     1  Inferior  do 50  80 

New  do. —        —        2d  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        40      I 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  April  22. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  90J.  to  g8s.     Inferior  Clover    ..  70s.  to    95$. 

Inferior  do 50        80        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  — ■  — 

New  do —        —        New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..110      11S  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  April  ax. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  English  Beasts,  and 
shorter  of  foreign,  the  total  being  larger  than  last  week. 
Trade  is  heavy,  and  prices  are  lower.  We  have  many 
more  Sheep  than  for  some  time  past  ;  there  is  a  good 
demand,  but  the  great  increase  in  numbers  causes  a  reduc- 
tion in  price.  Lambs  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  at  fully 
late  rates.  Calves  are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  670  Beasts,  11,080  Sheep,  and  215  Calves  ;  from  Scot- 
land there  are  50  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  2000; 
and  600  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns .. 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

5  ioto6 
S  8—6 
5     o— 5 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
.  to  .. 
8—6    o 


o— s 
4—9 
0—6 
4—5 


Beasts,  3360  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  27,950  ;  Calves,  230  ;  Pigs,  140. 
Thursday,  April  24. 
A  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  this  day  week ;  trade 
firm,  at  Monday's  prices — an  advance  might  be  quoted  in 
a  few  instances  of  first  quality.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is 
also  greater,  both  English  and  foreign  ;  Monday's  rates 
are  fully  maintained,  although  trade  is  slow.  Lamb  is  in 
demand  ;  it  is  scarce  and  dear.  A  stronger  supply  of 
foreign  Calves  makes  trade  heavy  ;  prices  about  the  same, 
except  for  very  inferior  quality.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  450  Beasts,  6300  Sheep,  and  450  Calves. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


5  ioto6 
5     8—6 

5  o—5 

6  0—6 


tvools 


Be        Long-i 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


o— s 
4—9 
0—6 
4—5 


Beasts,  1100  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,960  ;  Calves,  480  ;  Pigs,  35. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  April  24. 
. .     i6j.  per  dozen  lb. 
..      145. 

Small  Pork,  5s.  \d.  to  5$.    Bd.  ;  Large  Pork,  4^.    ,\d.  to 
4-r.  lod.  per  8  lb. 


Best  Fresh  Butter 
Second  do.  do. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  past  week  merchants  have  given  out  orders 
more  freely,  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  firm  tone  in  the 
market  for  English  wool,  which  is  still  further  encouraged 
by  the  continued  reports  as  to  the  probable  deficiency  of 
the  coming  clip,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  autumn. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  April  >. 
Pattenden  &  Smith    report 


Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  good  demand 
for  consumption  for  the  remaining  stocks  of  1872,  which 
are  becoming  very  scarce.  The  bine  is  coming  away  very 
badly,  except  on  the  dry  rock  of  Mid  Kent,  the  result  of 
the  extremely  wet  autumn  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
more  than  half  a  crop  can  be  grown  this  year  under 
favourable  circumstances. 


SEED  MARKE  T. 


There  is  still  a  steady  consumptive  business  passing  in 
agricultural  seeds,  which  will  probably  continue  for  some 
two  or  three  weeks  longer.  A  little  rain  is  now  needed  to 
give  an  impetus  to  the  demand.  Values  have  now  reached 
so  low  a  level,  that  holders  prefer  putting  their  stocks  by 
until  next  season  rather  than  sacrifice  them  at  the  unusually 
low  rates  now  current.  Perennial  Rye-grasses  are  in 
good  request,  at  full  rates.  For  Italian  there  is  a  mode- 
rate sale,  at  last  week's  prices.  In  spring  Tares  there  is 
a  fair  trade  doing.  Timothy  seed,  on  account  of  its  great 
scarcity,  commands  extreme  rates.  Foreign  Canary  seed 
is  now  very  cheap.  Hemp  without  alteration.  Mustard 
and  Rape  seed  neglected. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  8d.  per  lb.),  if  sown  early,  will  causa  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 
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Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture- 
ICHARD     SMITHS    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
it  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  26s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


N 


ATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 

-*-  1      Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 

Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 

Free  by  post. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


£H«2iE& 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOBLS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

Forty  years'  practical  experience  enables  us  to  prepare 
Mixtures  for  every  description  of  soil. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES, 

Consisting  of  the  best  and  most  nutritive  kinds  of  Grasses 

and  Clovers. 

For  HEAVY  SOILS        .       Best  quality, 

For  MEDIUM  SOILS   !  28s*   to    3°s* 
(         per  acre, 

For  LIGHT  SOILS        J    Carriage  Free. 
Cheaper  Mixtures,  20J.  to  25s.  per  acre. 

From  Count  Knuth  de  Knuthenborg,  Chamberlain  to  H.M.  the 

King  of  Denmark. — Sept   21,  1872. 
"The   100  acres  of  Permanent  Grass  Seed  sent  me  last  Autumn 
were  good.     They  were  sown  this  spring,  and  came  up  well." 

Further  particulars  of  Suttons'  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


THE    BEST    SWEDE 

IN   CULTIVATION.  o-BSU-, 

£2,500    IN    PRIZES.  ^P* 

Upwards  of  ,£2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS' 
Customers  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE. 


«  2,  J! 


Oq  («  ft.O 


"  Q<  -9 

Q 

Tf  S 

W 

W 

<S1 

(  in  8 

pro-o*  S: 

P\4    O       V. 

o£3  s 

SWEDE, 


TRADE 


SWEDE, 


per    lb., 


TRADE 


SUTTONS'     IMPROVED      CHAMPION 
qd.  per  lb.,  35*.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'       HARDY       PURPLE-TOP 
jd.  per  lb.,  385.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

SKIRVING'S    SWEDE,    choice   stock,    7d. 

zSs.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 
COMMON    TURNIPS,    7</.   to   lod.  per  lb.,    zis.  to 

40s   per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 
All  goods  value  ao*.  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 
5  per  cent,  allowed  for  cash  payment. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  [have  NO  AGENTS, 
and  that  all  Packages 
direct  from  us  will  bear 
our  Registered  Trade 
Mark  as  annexed.  mark. 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

READING. 


MARK. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO..  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C.,  K.  &  Co.  can  witb 
confidence  speak  oi  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 


WHEELERS' 

GOLDEN  MELON  MANGEL. 

Exhibited  by    J.    C.    Wheeler  &-  Son, 

at    the    Smithficlei  Club    Show, 

London,  December,  1871. 


Its  shape  is 
a  handsome 
oval,  some- 
thing like  a 
Melon,  being 
intermediate 
between  the 
Long  Yellow 
and  the  Yellow 
Globe. 


It  can  be 
grown  thicker 
together  than 
other  Mangels, 
1|  and  so  pro- 
duces a  very 
large  weight 
per  acre  of 
highly  valu- 
able food. 


The  flesh  of  this  remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is 
lightish  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  cut  through  across 
the  middle  shows  a  number  of  golden  rings.  It  abounds 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and 
excellent  variety. 

We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  our  Golden  Melon 
Mangel,  and  we  believe  that  as  its  merits  and  superior 
qualities  become  known,  it  will  be  universally  cultivated. 
Wheeler?  Golden  Melon,  is.  gd.  per  lb. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON, 
Seed  Growers,  Gloucester  ;  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 
Selected  from  large  Roots. 

BUY    DIRECT    from   the    GROWER. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 

MANGEL  WTJBZEL.  "?'£  "VI- 
KING'S CHAMPION  ORANGEGLOBE.Sc.o  9  70  o 
KING'S  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE           o  7  56  o 

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c.     o  7  56  o 

KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE         ..     08  64  o 

KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    ..     08  640 

KING'S  ELVETHAM    LONG   YELLOW    o  7  56  o 

KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED  . .  07  56  o 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c o  9  70  o 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE o  6  40  o 

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI..  1  o  — 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled   SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 

from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  -jd.  to  103.  per  lb. 

The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out 
Large  purchasers  supplied  at  special  moderate  piiCM 
A  Silver  Cup  and  28  other  Prizes  will  be  Riven  for  Competition  to 
Growers  from  Seed  supplied  by  J.  K.  Kiv. 

Farm    Seed    Hooks,  with    numerous  Testimonials,    post    tree    on 
application. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  jw  and  upwards. 

Notice. J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and   the   Public 

that  all  his  Seeds  arc  selected  and  grown    under   his   own   p'  I 
superintendence,  anil,  giving   his  whole   attention  to  the   growth   of 
Agricultural  Seeds -.1  f.ui   well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they*  may 
rely  on  having  Pure   Home-grown  Seeds  of  the   best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 
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BEST     QUALITY     ONLY. 

The  very  best  and  most  durable  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES, 
PINERIES,  PEACH  HOUSES,  and  PITS,  are  those  manufactured  on  WEEKS'S  superior 
principles  of  construction  by  steam-power.  Hundreds  of  Hothouses  erected  nearly  50  years  since  are 
now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  amply  verify  this  statement. 

WEEKS'S  Machinery  Ventilation,  Cast-iron  Foundations,  Self-tightening  System  of  Wiring,  and 
Tenant's  Fixture  Erections,  stand  prominent  among  their  many  valuable  improvements  from  time  to 
time    introduced. 


WEEKS'S  PATENT  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER 

STILL  CONTINUES  TO  ECLIPSE,  NOT  ONLY  THOSE  MADE  IN  PART  IMITATION, 
BUT  ALSO  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOT-WATER  BOILER. 

NEARLY    3,000     IN     OPERATION. 

Another    great    proof  of   its    extraordinary    power    and    excellence    may    be    noted    by  the    fact    that 
eminent  Engineers  have  now  adopted  this  form  of  Boiler  for  Steam-generating  purposes. 

WEEKS'S    NEW    BOOK    of   DESIGNS  (13th  edition  enlarged),  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
ready  for  issue,  Post  Free,  by  the  end  of  May. 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  by  members  of  the  firm.       Special  and  suitable  Designs 

with  Estimates  promptly  furnished. 


J.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS 
KING'S      ROAD,      CHELSEA,      LONDON,      S.W. 
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Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— JOHN  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES"  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,   WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  earned  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices  '.—50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen; 
Cumberland  Road,   Bristol. 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Mana£inr  Dirtclor.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Sicrttarv—C.  T.  MACADAM. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.   PURSER,  Secretary. 

Peruvian  Government  Guano. 
IRS.    J.    HENRY   SCHRODER  AND  CO.,   of 

-   Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C, 


M 


East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Lead< 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  th. 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £11  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them   or  to 
their  Agents — 

I.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  anb  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  anb  CO,  100,  High  Street.  Null. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Strewt,  Newcastle-upon-'l  yne. 

COCOA-NUT  REFUSE.— One  of  the  most  useful 
articles  to  the  Gardener,  for  Orchid,  Fern,  and  Fuchsia  Culti- 
vation;  also  for  Propagating.  Supplied  in  t  cwt.  bags  at  51.  each  lor 
Cash,  cheaper  by  the  1'on,  half  Ton,  and  5  cwt. 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Tamworth. 


WILKIE'S     CONDENSED 
The   finest   Insecticide   yet  discov 
respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

Sold  in  bottles,  2s.,  3s.  6J. 


COMTOSITION.- 
ered.     May  be  had  of  all 


T. 


To  tne  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


SUNDRIESMAN, 
POWDER,  JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPKR, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Trice  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  II, ,  31. ,  and  10s.  id. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W, 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide.  ».  64.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide    ..         ..         is,  lorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    ai,  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  roti.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  vards  long,  €%d\  to  %\{d.  per  yard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  niches  wide,  y^d.  and 
gHd.  per  yard. 

EL1SHA  T.   ARCHER,  Only   Maker  of"  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


QIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 

O     for    the    MILLION    are   Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichbome 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN   LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed       36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        ..         ..         ..50 

,,  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use ..         ..         ..  30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA, 

■*-"    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

f£\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5s.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


THE    "AUTOMATON"    LAWI    IOWEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 

^^  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN     ROLLERS. 
EANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON   SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  Sc. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

its-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


In 


JOHN     MATTHEWS, 

ROYAL    POTTERY,    WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

calling   attention    to    the    superior  quality  of  the    FLOWER-POTS    manufactured  by  him, 
submits  the  following  Extracts  from  a  few  of  the  Testimonials  he  has  received  : — 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Gardens,   IV., 
February  14,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  two  truck-loads  of  Pots,  for  here  and  South  Ken- 
sington, have  arrived  safely.  The  quality  is  excellent;  I  like  them 
vi  \  nun  h,  especially  the  larger  ones  and  the  small  deep  ones,  which 
1  consider  a  wonderful  improvement.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Mr.  I.  Matthews."  "A.  F.  BARRON. 

The  Gardens,   Tort-worth,  December  20,  1872. 
"Hear  Sir,— The    Tots  have   reached  mc  safely,  with  which   I   am 
much  pleased.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  At.r.v  CftAMfi 

The  Canton,  Hampton  Court  Palace^  May  27,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  cot  all  the   Tots   from  the  station  ;  I  think 

they  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.     For  such   as   me,  who  mu-t  make 

the  most  of  house-room   in    the  winter,  the  Long  Toms  will  be  a  very 

great  advantage.     I  know  not  which  size  is  the  best. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "James  Donald. 

The  Gardens,  Dcvonham  Bank,  Great  Malvern, 
January  24,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  received  the  Orchid   I'ots  yesterday,  quite  safe,  and  I 
ih  them.     For  the   last   four  years   I    have 
rge  quantity  of  your  Pots ;  in  fact,  1  have,  had  no  other  for 
other.  "  Yours  truly, 

Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "A.   Hunt. 


am  very  much  pleased 
used  a  large  nuanti 
this,  reason  !   I  like 


The  Gardens^  Luton  Hoo  Park,  December  30,  1872. 

"Dear  Sir,—  Your  Flower  l'ots  are  unquestionably  the  best   maflU 
facturcd,  being  of  superior  clay,   well   burnt,  strong,   and  ol    p 
thickness. 

"  Mr  J,  Matthews."  "  R.  1«t  i>r>. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  A'c:c,  April  n,  1871. 

"Dear  Sir,— The  Pots  to  hand  duly,  and  with  which  I  am  much 
pleased.  They  were  well  packed,  ami,  in  consequence,  very  lew 
broken.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  I 

The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  H/'ord,  Essex,  April:,  I 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  Pols  you  sent  me  have  an 
Y'ours  arc  the  best  made   l'ots  I   have  yet  seen  In  l  nglan  l     ind  the 
larger  sizes  are  much  cheaper  than  I  >  -m  obi  on  them  here 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Mr.  J.  Matthews."  "  MMES  DOUGLAS. 

The  Garde/is,   Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 
February  24,  1873. 

"  Sir— I  received  the  Pots  Quite  safe.  1  must  pay  you  the  compli- 
ment in  saying  1  never  received  any  goods  so  carefully  packed,  then 
beintr  only  five  broken  in  K>in  ;  .ind  the   1'ms  arc   so   perfci  i  in    limp 

Further,  I  m  --i\   that,  pa<  knl  ,r,  u-m     I     !■.  arr   packed,  1 i  S, 

distance  can  be  n i  "  Yours  truly,  _ 

"  Mr.  John  Matthews." 


'  Wm.  WahD. 


Orders  ree,  ive  prompt  attention  and  dispatch.     Any  Quantity  tent,  from  One  !>■■  en  fo  One  Hundred  Thousand. 
Special  Si  Or  '» from  14/021  days.     Price  List  post  free 

to  all  applicants.     Bt  t  of  Vases,  Fountains,  Paskels,  Rustic  Fhial  A rborettes,  &*c,6v.,  jd.  each. 
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rpHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


/~i  KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

VT  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charffe. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  even'  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work 

JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


"1X7"  ANTED,    a  Second-hand    BOILER    and    HOT- 

\  V     WATER  FIFES,  in  good  condition,  for  a  Greenhouse,  16  feet 
long.  X.  Y.  Z.,  the  Post  Office,  Bromley,  Kent. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Hon 
Surrey. 


.cultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  TERM 
cheap 


First-class  Certificate. 
INAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

"  Pear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your    Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,    containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantiiy  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise   more  than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  \\  M.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


GREEN'S 


PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 
WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SM1THFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;  and 
54  and  S5,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Gold  Medal,  1872. 


NO  BENT  GLASS  USED. 

FLETCHER,       LOWNDES,      and      CO. 
(late  HowiTT  &  Co.), 
13A,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  WOOD  and  IKON   HnRTirUL- 
TURAL     HOUSES,    which    obtained    the    only     t'.OLD     MEDAL 
awarded  at  the  Koval  Horticultural  Show,  June,  1873. 
HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 


c 


O  L  E  M  A  N  and  MORTON'S 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gientifmfn's  Gardens  and  GRorsns 
The   delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the   outlet   when   iillinjj   a 
watering    pot.       It   holds   35  gallons.       The   Spreader,   for  watering 
lawns,  &c  ,  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Price',  with  Spreader £fi    o    o 

I'm  e,  lilted  with  Garden  Engine 800 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LUjl'ID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Koad  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


HOTTAM'S 


PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermis  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  ol  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  oi  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  \V.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


GALVANISED       WIRE       NETTING. —Awarded 

"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,   1869. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  tor 


Light. 


2    inch  j   Poultry         ..         ..      3^.         $\d.         $\d. 
i\  inch      Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.      $\d.         $\d.         6\d. 
i\  inch      Smallest  Rabbits    ..I     $\d.         6\d.         8d. 
J  inch      Poultry  Enclosures. .  I  is.  i\d.    is.  ^d.     is.  yd. 
J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 
Offices— 90,  Cannon   Street,  London,  E.C. 


Medium.     Strong. 


HILL  and  SMITH,  Brierley  Hill  Ironworks,  near 
Dudley,  Staffordshire,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the 
Public  generally,  that  having  completed  the  erection  of  extensive 
premises  and  machinery  lor  the  MANUFACTURE  of  WIRE  NET- 
TING, they  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  of  any  magnitude  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 
Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  2  feet  high. 


Mesh. 


Adapted  for 


Light 


Strong. 


Extra 
Strong. 


1      inch 

tji  inch 
\%  i 


Poultry       iKd.  ^d.     I      <YAd. 

,  Hares  and  Rabbits        ..       i%d.  5%d.  lyAd. 

ri  inch        Young  Rabbits    ..         ..       55?*  t%d.      I         Sd. 

%  inch        Aviary,  Chickens,  &c.  ..     is.  \%d.        11.  $d.  u.  yd. 

Other  widths  and  meshes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Delivered  carriage  free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  or  Seaport. 

London   Office— 97,     Cannon     Street,     E.C,     where     Descriptive 

Catalogues  of  Hill  &  SMITH'S  various  Manufactures  may  be  obtained 

and  samples  seen. 


Reduced  Prices. 
THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

JL       Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company, 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
TIIUMAS  CHILD,  Manager,39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c„  from 
Decay.  Manulactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars   and   Testimonials   apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK    IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
6  in.    I    8  in.     I    10  in.  |    12  in.  |    14  in.  I    16  in.    I    18  in. 

>s.    I    130J.      I    140J. 


43J. 


ioin. 
70s. 


Sos. 


JOS. 


00s. 


Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
12  in.  I  14  in.  I  16  in.  I  18  in.  I  20  in.  I  22  in.  I  24  in. 
oor.    [  iioj.  I  130^.  I  140J.  [   150J'.  I  160s.  j   180*. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 


35-f- 


10  in. 
45'- 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  fc, 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GBEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  0/ 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  ef  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having*Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  tend 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  lor  HAND  or  HORSEPOWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 


THOMAS   GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 
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To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c. 

UNDER   THE  §&*?$%*■&  PATRONAGE   OF 

H.  R.  H.      THE      jpilplijr   PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PATENT       VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR 

and  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 


rriHE 


Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
Fumigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 
&c. 

It  will  fill  a  house  in  half  the  usual  time,  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  halt  the  usual  quantity  of  Tobacco  Paper.  The  Fumigation  can 
be  carried  on  without  discomfort  to  the  operator,  as  the  Machine 
may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  affords  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction 

Rats,  Mice,  and  all  Vermin  in  holes,  noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nests, 
&c,  can  be  easily  and  effectually  destroyed  by  the  Asphyxiator, 
which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Descriptive    Pamphlet,  containing    List    of   Agents,     Prices,    Full 
Instructions    and    Testimonials,    post    free,    on    application    to    the 
Manufacturers. 
JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGH BOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Beehives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  belt  glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £t  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  . .  o  10  6 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute.  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Itali-"'  \)n  Q--en,  with 
full  dire,  tions  for  un  ting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15s,  ea^n. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By      A. 
Neighbour.     5*.,  postage  <rf. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices, 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS,  37,   High   Holborn,   W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 
Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS.     ITALIAN     BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to    30    inches    in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manulactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN      MATTHEWS      (late     C.      Phillips), 

fJ  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  ?d.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Rosher'a  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


aft      F 


I  H  E     above 

arc    made    in 


and     many     other     PATTERNS 

materials    of    preat    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,    take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do    "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ANdG.  ROSHER,   Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street    Black- 

friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;   Kineslrnid  Kuvi    \- 

Agents  for  LOOKERS  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXIl'V'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  T 


%K 


de  supplied. 

NG       TILES 

&c,    from 


ORNAMENTAL       PAV 
for     Conservatories,    Halls,    Cdrridors,    Balconie; 
3*.   per  square   yard   upwards.       Pattern    Sheets    of   plain   or' 
elaborate  designs;  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED   TILES,   for   Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14J.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  1*,  per  Ton  lets. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  ss.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolicd  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F,  and  G.  KOSHER. — Addresses  ace  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  Sic.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

MESSRS.  BING  AND  GARRATT,  the  Plaster 
Mines,  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  are  prepared  to  supply  any 
quantity  of  selected  ALAEASTER  STONE.' for  Rockery  Work,  at 
5*,,  lor.,  151.,  and  20J  per  ton,  on  Rails  at  Chellaston. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS.  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG    MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  ol  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing,  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100J.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  55s.:  packing  Mats.  20s.,  30s,,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  Ud. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  j%d.,  qd.,  4%d.,  and  $l4d. 
7*    •>  m  1,        4/irf  ,  5l4d.,  6d.,  6%d.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


CARSONS' 


PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  tho  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Klilway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
master*, &J.,  &c, 

la  exteiiaiy.ly  used  for  all  kiml.  o! 

OUT-DOOR   WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRIOK,  STOKE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,    DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


QYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 

lJ     The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  15s.  6d  ;  No.  3,  18*.  each,  in 
box  complete, 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


Season,  1873.— No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S  PATENT  GARDEN  ENGINES,  PUMPS, 
and  SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chats  worth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Special  Notice— See  that  the  Patentee's  Name  and  Address  are 
stamped  on  the  Royal  Arms  upon  all  inslnunents,  as  worthless 
imitations  are  frequently  offered  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  profit. 
Intending  Purchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Garden  Machines,  at  Regent  Circus. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &C.j  containing  full  information  concerning  sizes, 
prices,  lice. 

35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN    TOTS,   KALE    puTS.    SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PA  ?S,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  gnnd  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,   are  unsurpassed   by   any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their   colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
errrri,  which  is  so   very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
Being   well   burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons, 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms, 

R.  S.t  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
mny  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  arc  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  Ihcir  own  locality,  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited  Price 
Li-,1  lirron  application  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  pari  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

I  ii. i  I  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Tht  PuiMi><{  Material*  of 
Nottinghamshire;— "  l  hr  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nalLand  Kirby,  are  situated  u|i..j,  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  wilh  peroxide  of  iron  :  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Hulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankcy,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fftte,  Nottingham,  A  u  fruit,  1866  J  also,  lirvi.  I.isi  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN   BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETT1TT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Save  your  Labour  and  your  Seed  by  Using 
"1HE    SIDNEY    GARDEN     SEED    SOWER. 

Use  the  large  size  for  Peas  and  Lawn  Grass  Seed. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 


A  SINGLE  HORSE   IRON    ROLLER  for  SALE 
Cheap. 
284,  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1873,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


THE     FLORIST    and     POMOLOGIST     for     MAY 
will  contain  PLATES  of  the  VIOLET  GEM  PRIMROSE  and 
QUERCUS     LAURIFOLIA,    with    Illustrated    Articles    on    Vine- 
Grafting,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects.     Price  is. 
London  ;  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  of  GARDEN 
OPERATIONS.     By  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  MP. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gaiittt* 
with  Additions. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  51.  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst 
Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  order, 
payable  to  Wm,  Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Aericutturjt 
Gazette,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 
QCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 

O  Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

THE    ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     Structural 
and   Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     12s.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediacl 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  or,  Thr 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36s  ,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations, 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 

"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  o( 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  oeconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  ol 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 

London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 


Now  ready,  6d.,  post  Iree, 

PERMANENT  PASTURES:  being  the  most  prac- 
tical  work  on  Laying  Down  New,  or  Improving  Old,  Grass 
Lands.  By  Martin  H.  Sutton,  F.R.H.S,,&c.  "If  you  want  to 
grow  the  right  sort  of  plants,  you  must  sow  the  right  torts  of  seeds, 
and  you  cannot  do  belter  than  read  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  on  laying  down 
grass,  which  you  will  get  by  sending  to  Reading." — Arriciutural 
Gatettt.  "I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  u.—I'rv/eiior 
Buckntan. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  <  ine  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  \V I.nh,  from    I  >csigns  by 

L.  Stenheil  and  A    Riocreux,  price  52s.  bd.,  cloth, 

A   GENERAL    SYSTEM    of    DESCRIPTIVE    and 
ANALYTICAL     BOTANY,     comprising,     I.     Orgi gi  iphy, 

Anatomy,  and    Physiology  of  Plains,     II.    Descriptions   and   I llustra- 
tions  of  the  Orders.    Translated  from  the  French  of  E   I.k  Maoi>i, 

M.D.,  and  J.  DECAlSNE,  Member  of  the   Institute,  by  Mrs    H ISJtj 

the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  ana 
Schools   of  Great    Britain,  wilh    Appendix   on   the    Natural    Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Addilions,  by   J.  D.  HooKIt,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Stc,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kcw. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Hartwig's  Tropics. 

Now  ready,  in  one  Volume,  8vo,  with  8  Chromo xylographs,  and  above 
200  Woodcuts,  price  101.  bd. ,  cloth, 

THE    TROPICAL    WORLD:    Aspects   of   Man    ami 
Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.     By  Dr.  Geokgk 
HARTWIG. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniformly  Illustrated  :— 
The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.     Price  an. 
The  POLAR  WORLD.     Price  aw. 
The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     Price  21  s. 
HARMONIES  of  NATURE.     Price  i8r. 

London:  LONGMANS,  G KEEN  ash  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 

Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
DAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 


A1 


M  F.NTS  in   nil  the   London,  Country,   Colonial,   and    Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  without  EXTRA  CHARGE 

to  the  Advertiser, 

ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  B.C 


April  26,   1873.] 
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To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  6s., 

JOURNAL     of     the     ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY    of    ENGLANL>,    Vol.    IX.     Part    1.     No.    XVII., 

containing  Statistics— 
On   the   Characters  of    Pure    and   Mixed    Linseed    Cakes.      By  Dr. 

Augustus  Voelcker,  F.R.i. 
Report  of  the  Judges  on   the   Trials  of  Portable   Steam-engines  at 

Cardiff.     By  F.  1.  Bramwcll,  C.E.,  and  W.  Mcnelaus,  C.E.,  with 

an     Appendix     on     the     Composition     and     Calorific    Power    of 

Llangennech  Coal. 
Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  for  Twenty  \  ears  in 

Succession  on  the  same   land.     By    J.    B.    Lawes,  Esq.,    F.R.S., 

FC.S.:  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D..  F.R.S..  F.C  S. 
Record    of    Rainfall    at    Rothamsted    (Parish     of    Harpenden)    and 

Harpenden  Village,  near  St.  Alban's,  Herts,  in  187a,  and  the   19 

preceding  years. 
Report  on  the  Trade  in  Animals,  and  its   Influence  on   the  Spread  of 

Foot-and-Mouth   and   other   Contagious    or    Infectious    Diseases 

which  affect   the   Live   Stock  of  the    Farm.     By  H.  M.  Jenkins, 

F.G.S. ,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Further  Report  by  the  Judges  on  the  Competition  for  Prises  for  Plans 

of  Labourers'  Cottages  in  connection  with  the  Cardiff  Meeting, 

1872. 
The  Potato  Disease.      By  William  Carruthers.     F.R.S.,   Consulting 

Botanist  to  the  Society 
On  Dodder.     By  W.  Carruthers,   F.R.S.,  Consulting  Botanist  to  the 

Society. 

London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  fot 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4*/.  ;  Stamped,  5^. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ,,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holbora  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow        ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Gardener. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man,  with- 
out children.    The  Wife  to  take  care  of  Offices.— Mr.  D.,  the 
Hendre,  I.landaff,  near  Cardiff. 


WANTED,  as  UNDER  PROPAGATOR,  a  young 
Man.  He  must  be  able  to  act  as  Salesman  occasionally.  Also 
TWO  or  THREE  active  young  MEN  (or  the  Houses.— Apply  at  the 
Melbourne  Nursery,  Aucrley  Road,  S.E. __^_^ 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LAING  are  in  WANT  of 
an  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN,  well  acquainted  with  the  Culture 
of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. ;  must  be  a  successful  Knifesman. — State 
wages  required,  also  references  :  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


MR.  PRINCE  REQUIRES  an  Assistant  as 
GROUND  FOREMAN,  principally  for  Roses,  with  experience 
in  exhibiting  and  the  general  routine  of  this  department.  Good 
character  and  testimonials  indispensable. — 14,  Market  Street,  Oxford. 


WANTED,  FOREMAN  and  PLANT  GROWER. 
— Must  have  been  accustomed  to  Nursery-work. — State  wages, 
and  send  copies  of  testimonials,  to  H.  SIBLEY,  Park  Nurseries 
Rathmines,  Dublin. 


WANTED    IMMEDIATELY,    TWO    or   THREE 
Young  MEN,  lor  general   out-door  Nursery  Work.     Wages 
151.  per  week. — S.  DYER,  The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater. 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B. ,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  resident  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER,  married, 
without  incumbrance.  Wife  to  attend  to  Laundry.  Cottage  in 
grounds.     Knowledge  of  Vines   essential.     Wages  combined,   31J. — 

r,  10W.  '    " 


Apply,  by  letter,  1 


.  J.  R. ,  34,  Nicholas  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  a  good 
WORKING  HEAD  GARDENER,  where  another  is  kept— 
He  must  understand  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Flowers,  and  the  general  Work  of  a  Garden.  He  must  be  strictly 
sober,  steady,  honest,  and  industrious. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  full 
particulars  and  wages  required,  W.  Y.,  Mercury  Office,  Derby. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Country  Nursery, 
a  first-class  ROSE  GROWER,  both  for  Exhibition  and  the 
Trade.  None  will  please  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
references  as  to  abilities,  &c     Good  wages  will  be  given  to  a  good 

Sower. — Apply,   in  own  handwriting,   T.    T.,   Gardeners'  Chronicle 
fice.  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  Man,  as  GARDENER,  and  his  Wife, 
as  COOK. — Adress,  stating  wages  required  and  length  of  time 
in  last  place,  G.  M.,  Mr.  Martin,  Centre  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  INDOOR  PROPAGATOR,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Grafting  Hardy  Stock,  such 
ax  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c 
t        Applicants  are  requested  to  state  where  experience  has  been  obtained, 
also     references,     and      wages     required. —RICHARD      SMITH, 
Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishment*,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


/^.ARDENER   (Head),    to  any   Lady  or   Gentleman 

VJ  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. — 
Age  30 ;  unexceptionable  character.  —  A.  B.,  58,  Effra  Parade, 
Brixton,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34;  thoroughly  practical 
in  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Can  produce  testimonials 
from  present  and  late  employers. — E.  W.,  Bexley  Villa,  Lessness 
Heath,  Belvedere.  ___^ 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  efficient  in  every  bianch  of  the  profession.  Unex- 
ceptionable character. — J.  M.,  Wood's  Cottages,  white  Horse  Road, 
Croydon. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION  ~LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


/^.ARDENER    (Head).— J.    Clarke,    Gardener    to 

v_X  Col.  Long,  Bromley  Hill,  Kent,  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend his  Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  trustworthy  Man.  No  single-handed 
place  accepted. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  first-class  Man.— Married ;  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  Working  Man.  Understands  every  branch  of  Gardening  ; 
also  Land  and  Stock,  if  required. — G.  BROWN,  Shiplake  Bottom, 
near  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  38.— The  Advertiser,  who 
has  been  for  the  past  4%  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sam 
Mendel,  Esq.,  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  disposal  of  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  open  to  an  engagement  where  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower  arc  required.  Ten  years  in 
previous  situation.  Highest  references. — J.  R.  PETCH,  Manley 
Hall  Gardens,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  three  or 
more  are  kept — Age  26,  married;  thoroughly  understands  the 
profession  in  all  its  branches.  Would  prefer  a  situation  in  Kent. 
Character  and  abilities  will  bear  strict  investigating.— A.  P.,  Ooklands 
Lodge,  Castle  Hill  Park,  Ealing,  Middlesex,  W. 


C^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Understands  the 
X  Management  of  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
First-class  reference. — B.  C,  Post  Office,  Grecnford,  near  Sou  thai  J, 
Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).  —  Age  41; 
thoroughly  practical  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Vines,  Pines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries,  Mushrooms,  the  Orchard-House  ; 
also  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  &c,  and 
Practical  in  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gaidening.  No  single-handed  place 
accepted,  Excellent  testimonials.  Character  will  bear  strict 
investigation. — R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  W. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (married,  without  family), 
to  take  charge  of  a  Shooting  Lodge,  and  to  attend  to  a 
Kitchen  Garden,  &c  ;  Wife  to  be  able  to  Cook  would  be  preferred. 
Unexceptionable  references  as  to  character  would  be  required  — 
A.  B.  C,  Mr.  Grant,  Gunmaker,  67A,  St.  James'  Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


GARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and  FORESTER.— 
Age  37,  married  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  Growing  and  Forcing 
all  kinds  ot  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  and  the  Management  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening  /also  Road-making  and  Transplanting  large  trees. 
— W.  H.  C,  Sharstead  Court,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


GARDENER  and  BAILIFF.— Age  37,  married,  one 
child  ;  understands  the  Management  of  Pines,  Vines,  Melons, 
and  Cucumbers,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Has  also  had 
great  experience  in  Land  and  Stock.  Good  reference. — F.  E.,  Post 
Office,  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 


C^LARDENER  (Working,  with  Assistance,  or 
X  Single-handed).— Age  36,  married,  no  family;  understands 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Leaving 
present  situation,  May  17.  Good  character. — Address,  stating  wages, 
VINCENT,  Avisford  Lodge,  Arundel,  Sussex, 


GARDENER  (Single-handed). —  Age  24,  single  ; 
understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse*, 
also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Three  years'  good  character 
from  last  situation. — G.  W.,  at  Tadhunter's,  Bookseller,  Dartford. 


GARDENER    (good    Second).  — Age    26,  single. 
Twelvemonths'  good   character  from  last  place. — L.    GILES, 
Mr.  Summersby,  Bell  Road,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey. 


GARDENER    (Under).— Age    20;    has    had  seven 
years'  experience   in   the   profession.     Good  character.— A,  Z., 
Post  Office,  Slough,  Bucks. 


GARDENER    (Under).— Age  21,    single.      Good 
character.— Address,    with    terms,    to    E.    MASON,     Railway 
Cottage,  Brocktey,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


GARDENER     (Undf.r).— Age    21  ;    accustomed    to 
Glass.     Three  years'  good  character. — A.  B.,  t,  Hope  Terrace, 
Snodland,  near  Rochester,  Kent, 


FOREMAN.— Age    23,    single  ;     experienced    in    the 
Cultivation    of    Pines,   Vines,    Cucumbers,    Melons,   Orchard- 
houses,  and   Kitchen   and    Flower    Gardening.     Good    references. 

B.  C,  Llanforst  House,  Abergavenny,  Monmouth. 

AND     STEWARD.— Thoroughly  experienced  in 

Farm  Management  in  all  its  branches.  Highest  references.— 
LAND  STEWARD,  Messrs.  Druramond  Brothers,  Seedsmen,  &c, 
52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 
pLERK,    SEEDSMAN,    or    TRAVELLER,    in   the 

VJ  Nursery  or  Seed  Trade,  or  to  combine  the  three.— Has  held  for 
some  time  a  similar  responsible  situation  in  one  of  the  best  London 
Houses.  T  horoughly  acquainted  with  Plants,  Trees,  and  Shrubs. 
Unexceptionable  testimonials.— DELTA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WHEELWRIGHT  and  CARPENTER,  on  a 
Gentleman's  Estate  or  in  a  Nursery.— Understands  all  Green- 
house Work.  Good  reference.— F.  W.,  4,  Winslade  Road,  Brook 
Street,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  aud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,    Regattas,   Foresters', 
Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &>c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,   HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks, 


KINAHAN'S    .     LI    .     WHISKY. 
Thii  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and   more  wholesome  than   the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


PURE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
201.  per  gallon,  40s.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct  from   the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  4j.p  «.    and 
6s.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to£t  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 

on  the  L,  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Portsin  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     and     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.! 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EP       P       S    '    S  C       O       C 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Manufacture  of  Cocoa,— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process   adopted   by  Messrs.  James   Epps  &   Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  Londoi 
Article  in  CassttVs  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


A. 


-See 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache , 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World, 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  15.  1  Vi.,  as.  qd.,  43.  6d.,  and  115. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      A  NTI  BILIO  U  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.   l'jd.,  %$.  qd.,  41.  6d.,  and  nt. 


)ARR'S   LIFE   PILLS. 


ATRIAL  of  a  single  dose  will  produce  conviction 
that  they  invigorate  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health, 
and  do  good  in  all  cases.  In  boxes,  is.  i%d.t  is.  Qd.,  and  in  family 
packets,  its,  each.     Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


TWENTY-FIVE      YEARS'      EXPERIENCE 

X  of  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS— Mr.  Hayland, 
Chemist,  so,  High  Ousccate,  York,  writes  :—"  March  24.  '873— I 
have  sold  the  Wafers  for  more  than  25  years,  and  my  own  relatives 
and  customers  give  testimony  to  the  good  they  have  derived  from 
them  "  They  give  instant  relief  to  Coughs,  Colds,  Throat  Affections, 
and  all  Bronchial  Disorders.     Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  is.  i%d.  perbox. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE 

"ARCHIMEDEAN" 
AMERICAN     LAWN    MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging. 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  'with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially- 
Ordered. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
Testimonials  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  Horticultural  World,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  Others, 

DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  arc  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  ]V inter. 


THE    I0WER    IS   WAEEAITED   TO    GIVE    SATISFACTION, 

AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH,    AND    THE 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."— Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work." — Vide  Gardeners  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  mower  ever  used."— Vide 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
' '  The  '  Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 

From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Garden,   W. 
"Gentlemen, — We  have  now   had   your   'Archimedean'    Lawn  Mower  in   use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  cay  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
fmplement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 


From  George  WYNESS,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  'Archimedean'  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testilying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  docs 
its  work  well  and  quickly." 

From  the  Right  Honourable  T.  F.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Datgaharra  Castle,    1/ 

Scotland. 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  little  Lawn  Mower  arrived  perfectly  safe.     There  is  but  one 
opinion  of  it  here.  All  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  think  it  an  admirable  machine.   It  dOQS 
its  work  beautifully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.      I  do  not  think 
scattering  the  grass  any  objection,  provided  the  cutting  is  done  as  often  as  it  ought." 

From  the  Honourable  D.  Astley,  Fast  Rarsham,  Fakenham,,  Norfolk. 
"The   Hon.   D.  Astley   is   perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Lawn  Mower,  and  will 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried." 

From  the  Reverend  Edward  Owen,  The  Lodge,  Bradwcll-juxta-Mare,  Afa/do/t. 
"Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  "Archimedean  '  gives  u    greal  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  have  seen.      My  gardener,  who,  like  myst 
afraid  of  it  at  first,  is  now  delighted  with  it." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 

_„_  _  -r-K-rp  (   JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

A  ^-cTo-mc     !  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C, 
ALriiiJN  lb     (^  and  2I>  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  TESTIMONIALS  Post  Free  on  application, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Ollice,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Cnvcnt  Garden.  Londun,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  KtCHARbs,  at  the  Ullice  of  Messrs.  Uuaduury,  Agnkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  iho  Sttid  WlLLMM 
Richakds,  at  the  Offi«c,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St-  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County,— Saturday,  April  26.  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzius  fit  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
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EOYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER   SHOW,    FRUIT    and     FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE   MEETING,     an    WEDNESDAY     NEXT,     May   7,   at 
11  o'Cloclc     GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.     Band  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  from  4.     Admission  51. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park. 
FIRST  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS  and 
FLOWERS,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  May  14  and  15. 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Gardens  only  by  orders  from  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  price  51.,  or  on  the  day  of  Exhibition,  js.  6d.  each 
Schedules  of  Prizes  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  post. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  The  GREAT  FLOWER 
SHOW  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY.  May  17.  Schedules  of 
Prizes  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
MANAGER,  Crystal  Palace. 


DEVON  and  EXETER  BOTANICAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— The  FIRST  EXHIBI- 
TION for  the  year  will  be  held  at  EXETER  on  FRIDAY,  June  20. 
Open  Competition,  without  entrance  fees,  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses.  Schedulesof  Prizes  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  T.  W.  GRAY,  Esq.,  Queen  Street 
Chambers,  Exeter. 

PALDING       HORTICULTURAL       FETE, 

FLOWER,  FRUIT,  &c,  SHO  W,  will  take  place  on 
THURSDAY,  June  36.  Special  Prizes  for  complete  Dinner-table 
Decoration  by  Gas-light.  Full  Band  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
Schedules  on  application  to     W.  P.  SALTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


GRAND  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES,  to  be  held  at  HITCHIN,on  JULY  24.  ur.der 
the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  1,  in  connection  with  the  Hertford- 
shire Agricultural  Horse  and  Poultry  Show.  Schedule  ot  Prizes, 
Division  A.  A.  open  to  alL  For  Schedules  of  Prizes,  apply  to  Mr. 
W.  LUCAS,  Hon.  Sec,  Hitchin. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


1872. 


ID 


ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

ROSES,   by   JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

tJ  for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


TEA  ROSES.— In  the  middle  of  May  Messrs.  JOHN 
STANDISH  and  CO.  will  have  5000  Niphetos  to  offer,  and 
will  then  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  them  ;  also  for  ANY 
quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest  varieties.  Names  and 
prices  on  application. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


New  Verbenas. 

CHARLES  TURNER  is  prepared  to   supply  Perry's 
Set   of  Seven   fine  varieties   for   141. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is   now  sending  out    VERBENAS, 
in  Pots,  to  the  Trade  only,  at  ir.  per  dozen,  package  included. 
Cash  with  order. 

Nursery,  Bexlcy  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


SOUTHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

O  —GRAND  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUIT,  &c,  AUGUST  a 
and  4.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes — nearly  £200  in  value — will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  stamp.     Application  to 

C.  S.  FUIDGE,  Secretary,  Avenue,  Southampton. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  ELEVENTH  ANN  UAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c.,will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  20.  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  are  offeied. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKELL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


THE  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH  VINE.— The  weather 
being  so  cold,  I  will  not  begin  sending  out  this  Vine  till  about 
the  middle  of  May.                                                           w    THOMSON. 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  N.B.— April  39. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  having  no  room  for  60  POT 
VINES,  strong,  4  to  6  feet  long,  in  8-inch  pots— Mrs.  Pince, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Royal  Ascot,  &c,  all  in  first- 
rate  health— will   Sell  the   lot   (taken  out  of  pots)   for  701.,  packing 

included. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Fucnsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 

W     KNIGHT    has   a   large   stock   of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000,  on  application. 

Floral  Nurseries,   Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Surplus  Stock  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  can  now  supply   the  above  at 
£5  per  100  pair  ;  in  less   quantities  at   11  6d.  per  pair.     A  remit- 
ance  must  accompany  the  order  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

Clarence  Nurseries,  York.        


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTSand  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WE1JB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 


To  tho  Trade 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application- 
Nurseries,  Forest   Hill,  London,|S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S    PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.G. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  J873. 

GEORGE       PO  U  LTO N  'S       Priced      Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  the  above  is   now   ready.     Sent   post  free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  tree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Tacsonia  exonlensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can  offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  31.  6rf.  to  51.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA,    fine    transplanted,    6    to 
12  inches,  rot.  per  ioco. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


Vienna,  IGUTTONS'      GRASS     SEED  S.— 

1873.  IO  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  of 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  lor  the  GRuUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  TV/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.         1VX     consistingof  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON   AND  SONS,  the  nuecn's  Seedsmen,  Reading.  _ 

Paris,    I  QUTTONS'~ GRASS     SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867,  I  O  SOILS.  ThcPREMlER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Aw.-inled  t.> 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS     S.    WARE'S    APPENDI X  to  his 
PERENNIAL  LIST  of  1871  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  free 
on  application. 

Hale   Farm   Nurseries,    Tottenham,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

GRASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  best  Seeds  kept  ready 
for  Laying  Down  to  Permanent  Pasture. 
Also  SEEDS  for  Une  or  Two  Years  Lay,  at  a  lower  price. 
BOLTON    AND   CO.,  Seed   Merchants,   Wood    Green,    London,    N. 


D 


RUMHEAD  COW   CABBAGE   PLANTS.— Extra 

fine  stock  and  plants  at  2s,  6d.  per  1000. 
F.  PERKINS,  Nurseryman,  2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 


To  the  Trade— Turnip  Seed. 

BANGHOLM    SWEDE.— The   Undersigned  have  a 
very  fine  Stock   ot   this  celebrated   Swede.      Prices  given   on 

application,  for  this  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  Turnips. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green.  London,  N. 

r~PO  BE  SOLD,  a  Bargain,  about  25  cwt.  of  very  fine 

J_    COMMON  TURNIP  SEED  {mixed),   harvested   in    1872.     For 
sample  and  price  apply  to 

JAMES  BIRCH,  Pearse  Hay,  Penkndge,  Stafford 


Home-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
•  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  and 
of  crop  1872.       Seed  Growing  Establi bhment,  Wisbech. 


To  the  Trade. 

GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP.— Seed  of  this  Turnip— 
which  is  so  much  prized  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of  England 
—can  be  had,  perfectly  true  to  name,  from  the  Undersigned.  It  in 
quite  distinct  from  the  Green  Globe  variety. 

BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238.  High  Holborn.  London. 

GRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS.— Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
""    1  to 

LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


A 


1  applicatio 
ALFRED 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E  ,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Farm  Seeas,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester.  ___ . 


RAVNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862.  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks. 

JAMES     GARAWAY     and     CO.    offer    the    above, 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  too,  or  1000. 
JAMES  GARAWAY  AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.—The  hnest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Decoration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  (lower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
151.,  i8j_,  and  2 if.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


WANTED     IMMEDIATELY,     several     stones     of 
COMMON  BRACKEN  SEED.     Apply,  stating  price,  to 
WM.  CAMPBELL,  Sutton  Forest,  Easingwold. 


WANTED,    PRIMULA     JAPONICA     SEED- 
LINGS.      Send  samples,  with  prices,  to 
H.  CANNELL,  Nurseryman,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


NEW  WHITE  GERANIUM.  WHITE  CLIPPER, 
has  the  splendid  habit  of  the  Scarlet  Clipper,  giving  large  trusses 
of  the   most   perfect   large   round   white  flowers  in   great  profusion. 
Admirable  for  bedding  or  forcing.     Large  autumn-struck  plants,  post 
free,  55.  each. 
JAMES  BLACKLEY,  Leyton,  London,  E. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  50s.  ;  50  sorts,  30*.  ;  25  sorts,  201.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  51.  per  load. 
G.  STEVENS,  St.  JornVs  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


To  ttip  Trade 

ASPARAGUS.— A  large    quantity    of   3-yr.-old    and 
extra  strong,  at  tempting  prices. 

JAMES   BIRD,  Nurseryman,  Downturn. 


G 


IANT    ASPARAGUS     PLANTS,    the     best    that 

money  can   procure,   all  certain  to  prow,  ar.  (jd.  per  loo.     This 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  it.     See  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEED  LIST  for  1873. 
Extra  strong  SEAKALE,  it.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Worcester. __ 

The  Finest  Broccoli  In  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads ;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Gardmm  ChmmcU 
of  December  7  and  14,  1872,  and  January  18,  1873. 

Price  IK  &..  per  packet,  post  free.     Trade  price  on  application. 
GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Hath. 


OEED     POTATOS    for     SALE. —  Myalls     Prolific, 

O  Rivers'  Royal,  Old  Ashleal,  Norfolk  Champion,  Paterson  9 
v7ctoria:F7uk?s71arIy  Shaws,  Early  Gui.dr.ch  Red  Bog, ^  DaWna- 
hoys   Regents,  Rocks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  SLED  POlAIOi,  at 

yery  "f&f'^"^^  Slrce,,  Borough  Market,  S.E. 
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Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen— Florence,  4s.;  Louisa  Smith,  31.:  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s,;  Mrs.  Turner,  3s.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  os.;  Mrs.  Headley,  gs.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  15s. ;  Peter  Grieve,  i8j.  ;  Sophia  Cusack,  y. ; 
Charming  Bride,  3s.;  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  3s.;  Imperatnce  Eugenie, 
tj.;  Italian  Beauty,  31.;  Lass  o  Gowrie,  18s.;  Mabel  Morris,  3*.;  Miss 


dett    Coutts,  gs.    per    dozen;    Prince   Silverwings,   31.;    Princess 
trice,   3s. ;  May  Queen,   31.;  Princess    Alexandra,  v;    Beauty   of 

Caidcrdale,  3J   ;  Criterion,  31;  Prima  Donna,  3*;  Black  Douglas,  gs. ; 

Earl  of  Rosslyn,  gs.  ;  Reine  Victoria,  gs.     A  LIST  of  other  varieties 

on  application. 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE,    the     Greenway     Nursery,     Uxbridge, 

Middlesex 


TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  very  Cheap.  —  Gerariums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  Echeverias,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
&c.  The  above  all  in  single  pois,  strong  plants.  Special  prices  given 
per  100  or  tooo. 

Double  PETUNIA,  King  of  Crimsons,  12s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
JEAN  SISLEY,  from  single  pots,  £5  per  1000, 

Strong   autumn-struck   ZONALS,    from  stores,  £3  per  1000,  good 
sons  Package  free.    An  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 

WM,  POTThN,  theNursen,  Sissinghurst,  Siapltrhurst,  Kent. 


Variegated  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following  good 
BEDDERS  at  per  dozen  for  cash  :— Golden  Tricolors  :  Edwinia 
Fitzpatrick,  ss.  6d.  ;  Florence,  4s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Pollock,  21.  6d,  ;  Pre- 
eminent, 61.  ;  Sophia  Dumaresque,  2s.  6d.  Silver  Tricolors  :  Caroline 
Longfield,  as.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  as.  6d.  ;  Mabel  Morris,  31.  6d.  ; 
Prince  Silverwings,  2s.  63.  Gold  and  Bronze:  Black  Prince,  21  6d  ; 
Dragon,  31.  td.  ;  Goldfinder,  6s.  ;  Prima  Donna,  3s.  6d.  ;  St.  John's 
Wood  Star,  4s.  6d.  ;  The  Moor,  55.  ;  Waltham  Bronze,  ys.  6d.  Baskets 
and  packing  td.  per  dozen  extra.  Priced  LIST  of  Bedding 
GERANIUMS  on  application. 

ALFRED  FRYER,  Nurseries,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20s.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 
MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60s.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  12s.  per  too. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  18s.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      at     20s.      per     100. 
BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICOLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  15s 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  12s.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  10s.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &c,  at  10s.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  are  now 
ready  for  planting.     Price  List  free. 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  the  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


M 


RS.  GOODFORD,  a  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 

__  raised  at  the  Priory,  near  Stroud,  is  a  real  Novelty,  being 
decidedly  two-coioured.  Trusses  larger  than  Le  Grand,  pips  equal  to 
Clipper,  lower  petals  rosy-purple,  upper  petals  scarlet,  and  a  distinct 
white  eye.  Its  bedding  qualities  were  proved  during  the  past  two 
unfavourable  seasons,  during  which  it  was  magnificent  when  others 
■were  spoilt.  The  immense  trusses,  which  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  foot-stalks,  never  show  bad  centres,  but  are  main- 
tained in  perfection  many  weeks.  Amongst  the  numerous  varieties 
with  which  it  has  been  tried  it  stands  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar 
glow  given  by  its  two  colours,  by  its  freedom  of  flowering,  and  by  its 
capability  of  standing  bad  weather.  Price  as.  each,  201,  per  dozen, 
usual  Trade  terms.  A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents 
indispensable. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Jun.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


G 


OOD  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 

PETUNIAS,  &c — Good  Show  Dahlias,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 
100,  good  plants,  and  fine  named  sorts,  Pansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  Bedding  do.,  101.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  os,  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
good  named  sorts,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  Petunias,  fine  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  4s.  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
as,  6d.  per  dozen,  16s,  per  too.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is,  per  dozen, 
41.  per  100.  cheaper  by  1000. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Altrincham. 


Novelties  in  New,  Choice,  and  Rare  Plants. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD,  and  LAING  invite  their 
Customers  and  Friends  to  send  for  the  SPECIAL  LIST,  con- 
taining their  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season.  It  is  just 
published,   and   will   be   forwarded   free   by   post   on   application.     It 


PELARGONIUMS,  Golden 

Zonal  Tricolor. 
,,  Silver  Tricolor. 

,,  Hybrid  Nosegay. 

„  Double  Zonal. 

Double  White  Zonal 
ROSES,  H. P.,  Tea, and  Noisette. 
&c,  &c. 


includes  the  newest  and  best- 
ANTIRRHINUMS. 
CALADIUMS. 
GLOXINIAS. 
PETUNIAS,  Double. 

,,  Single, 

PHLOXES,  Early. 

PELARGONIUMS,       Golden 
Bronze. 

Testimonial. 

"  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing,  and  is  much  obliged  for  the  nice  plants  sent.  He 
always  finds  their  plants,  independently  of  their  peculiar  merits,  better 
grown  and  more  healthy  than  those  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  obtains  from  any 
other  nursery.  He  has  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  cheque  in  payment 
of  their  account." 

Stanstcad  Park  and  Rutland  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  also 
at  Edinburgh,  NTS.       ___^__ ___ 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  as.  6d.  to   5s.  each. 

Fine  Standards       10s  6d   to  15s.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    of    the    following     PLANTS:— 
HOLI.YU'iCKS,  10  name,  fine  autumn  Plants. 
CHkVSAMIIRMI'MS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII,  fine  plants. 

,.  MKTALLICA. 

SEMPLRVIVUM   MONTANUM. 

„  CALIFOKNICUM. 

„  PUMILA,  GLAUCA,  &c 

Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.    HOUSE,   E.istt;aie  Nursery,  Peterborough. 

New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS,  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lohes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  ig,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  10s  6d.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
To  be  sent  out  on  May  1  next. 

The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  


New  and  Ex.  Ex.  Choice  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

AURICULA,    PANSY,   POLYANTHUS,   saved  from 
the  most  perfect  flowers,  each  is.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA  and  CINERARIA,  from  finest  prize 

flowers,  is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  crossed  with  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  &c,  is.  6d. 

per  packet. 
LETTUCE,  the  FAVOURITE,  very  large,  exceedingly  crisp,   and 
deliciously  flavoured.     Stands  the  driest  summer  without  running 
to  seed.     Poit  free  for  7  or  13  stamps. 
ULIUM  AURATUM,  imported  from  Japan,  post  free  for  is.  gd. 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


1873. 


VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION. 


1873. 


SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  CLIMATES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the  Grass  Seeds  for  sowing  the  grounds  of  the 
above  Exhibition  by  special  desire  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  Director-General; — 
"March  24,  1873. — As  I  require  some  more  Grass  Seeds  to  sow  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  I  take  the  liberty, 
considering  that  the  Seeds  already  supplied  by  you  have  turned  out  so  very  satisfactorily,  to  ask  you  whether  you  will 
be  willing  to  send  us  some  more  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  the  previous  parcel.     Please  to  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible  when  and  what  quantity  you  could  still  send  me.  (Signed)         "  Schwarz  Seneorn." 

Messrs.  SUTTONS'  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  of  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  GRASSES,  &c,  at  the 
above  Exhibition,  in  Group  2,  Class  6,  was  inspected  on  April  18  by  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  at  the  various  objects  of  interest. 

Prices  of  Messrs.  SUTTONS'  PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES,  20J.  to  30J.  per  acre. 

Complete  instructions  on  Laying-down  Land  to  Grass  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


SUTTON   &    SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


NOW         EEADY, 


ct^AjDifi 


ILLUSTRATED  PLAIT  CATALOGUE  FOR  1873 

CONTAINING   DESCRIPTIONS  OF   THE   BEST   NEW   PLANTS   OF  THE   SEASON, 
CARTER'S    COLLECTION   OF   PLANTS,    &c. 

Post    Free,    Sixpence;     Gratis    to    Purchasers. 


'-37 


and 


JAMES    CARTER  &   CO., 

Seedsmen   to   the   Queen  and    the    Prince  of  Wales, 
23s,      HIGH       HOLBORN,      LONDON, 


W.C. 


GLADIOLI.— Plant  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  you  will  av.id  disease  and  death  among  your  plants     Trench 
the  ground  deeply,  and  intermix  liberally  with  the  soil  rotten  manure  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  plant  the  roots  4  to  6  incites  acip. 

BARR    &    SUGDEN, 

12,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,   W.C. 

Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  Gladioli  in  cultivation,  arranged  for  the  convenience 

of  purchasers ;  in  colours,  thus : — 

Division       I  —The  Crimson,  Crimson-Scarlet,  Cerise,  Carmine,  and  the  darker  shades  of  Red. 
Division     II  —The  Rose-Salmon,  Rose-Vermilion,  and  lighter  shades  of  Red. 
Division  III  —The  Rose,  Salmon-Shaded,  and  other  delicate  shades  of  Red. 
Division    IV— The  Purple,  Puce,  Carmine,  Lilac,  Purple  Mottled,  and  Ruby  Rosea. 

Division     v  —The  whites. 

Division   VI.— The  Yellows.    And  sold  thus  ;— 

n  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        £$    5    °    I     5°  '"  »5  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        lo  H 

n  25  „  „  , a  15    o         35  !"  35  »i  ->  - * 

i    ;    o    |     ii  in  13  „  H  i.  °    ■* 


n  25 


6,,, 

!.6d. 


o£,o,o 


6 
6 

12  in  la  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        ex.  6J.  to  £t  ic-    o 

Fine  mixed al.  6i.  per  ico ;    H.  per  dot. 

Splendid  mixed an.  pcrloo;   31.  per  dot. 


Per  100. 


Per  dot 

v- 


,1  U. 


n  100  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli 
n     So        ,,  11  11  .1 

n    as       „  ,,  „  1, 

Mixed  Gladioli  from  the  Colours  specified  as  under  :— 

Fine  mixed   scarlets,    crimsons,    &c,    from      Per  100,        Per  dor.    I     Fine  mixed   roses,  &c,  from  Divisions  II. 

Division  1  2ir.      ••         V  and  HI.  

Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do.  .'.'        3<».      ••      4«- «•      I     Splendid  mixed 3<». 

Fine  mixed  whiles,  purples,  and  mottles,  Stc„  I     Fine  mixed  from  Ihe  three  forecoinB         ..  »". 

from  Divisions IV.  and  V an.      ..        3»-  Splendid     mixed     from     Ihe     three     lore- 

Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 3«.      ••     4»-  °*      I  Bu,nS 3 

For  Names  and  Prices  0/ varieties,  see  CATALOGUE,  which  may  le  had  an  application. 
LILIUM  (LILIES).— All  the  best  varieties  are  cultivated  by  B.  &  S.,  and  may  be  had  in  npwth  throughout  the 

season,  including  the  most  recent  introductions  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Japan,  the  Caucasus,  .\c. 
VERY  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  Improving  Old  Lawns  and  Croquet  Grounds,  is.  per  lb.,  sot.  per  bush. 
EXTRA  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  forming  New  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c,  and  also  for  improving 

old  ones,  is.  6d.  per  lb. 
THE  WEED  DE> 

Tap-rooted  \.  „* 

recommended.     In  the  Gardeners   Chronicle,  January  18,  page  76,  a  very  complementary  article  is  given  111  it* 

favour.     Sold  in  Canisters,  2s.  6d.,  51.  6d., 


ESTROYING  Watsons  LAWN  SAND. -To  Destroy  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and .other 
1  Weeds  on  Lawns,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  Grass.  1  his  article  cannot  be  too  High  y 
■etc  January  18,  page  76,  a  very  coniplimentary  arlic  - 
and  iar.  bd.  ;  and  in  Casks,  J  cwt.  an.,  1  cwt.  401. 


BARR  anl.  SUGDEN,  12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


May  3,  1S73.] 


The    Gardeners'    Chronicle    and    Agricultural    Gazette. 
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Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA   JAPONIC  V 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
thii  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself" 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 

PKI M  I"  LA     I APON ICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 
flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     31.  bd.  each  ; 


maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 
FR1MULA   1APONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   tone 

of  orange-red,   shading   outwards  to  a   beautiiul    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion  of  the  corolla  lobes  being  white.    31.   bd.   each; 

36*.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.— Very'  distinct,  with  flowers  ol  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3*.  bd.  each  ; 

161.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIOA.— Flowers  ol  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     31.  6a.  each  ; 

30J.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks: — "Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
aura  turn  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  wc  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  rive  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perlectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiiul  and  more  useiul  plant  has  not  been  for 
manv  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."     31.  bd.  each  ;  36*.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,    King's   Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).- 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  after  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  1*.  each,  01   per  dozen,  £3  per  100 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  afternamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  such  universal 
satisfaction: — 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice    PALMS,  in   12  distinct   sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established  little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 

12  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  fine  plants  for  immediate 

eflcct,  in  new  and  rare  kinds.     Price  63*.  and  105s. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12     New     and     Choice     FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGED   STOVE  PLANTS,  good  plants  and  valuable    sorts. 

Price  211.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

12  choice  FERNS,  the  most  distinct,  graceful,  and  uncommon  kinds, 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  101.  bd.  and  21s. 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong, 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very   advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same   price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two   single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  211.  and  421. 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 

12  distinct  and  first-rate  CALADIUMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 

3-inch  pots,  for  10s.  bd.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  21*.) 

All  packages  gratis  lor  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  21.  bd. 

CATALOGUES  (ree.     Post  Ofhce  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 

Croydon. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DWARF    PELARGONIUMS. 

The  following  first-class  Novelties,  so  much 
admired  at  the  Nottingham  and  Birmingham 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  sent  out  by 

MESSRS.  W.  &  J.  BROWN, 

FLORISTS,   STAMFORD, 
In  strong  plants,  the  first  week  in  May. 


JEWEL, 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.      \os.  6d. 

AURORA,    7s. 

AND 

B.  J.  LOWE,    7s. 

The  set  of  three  varieties,   £\   is. 


JACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.      Noted 
for    their    vigorous    growth    and    free    successional   flowering. 
I  1  listributed  in  May,  1872. 
C.  THOMAS  MOORE.—  First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.     Flowers  very  large,  ol  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 
C.  MRS.  JAMES  HATEMAN.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society.      Flowers   large,   mostly  six   sepals   of   a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  olT  to  a  pale  lavender,  stamens  conspicuous. 
C.  V1TICELLA  RUBKA  GRAND!  KLnKA.— First  class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.     Flowers  medium,  from  four  to  six 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 
C.    ALEXANDRA.— First-class     Certificate      Royal      Horticultural 
Society.     Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals. 
C.  VELUTJNA  PURPUREA— First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  a 
very  rich  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish. 
Strong  Plants,  of  last  year,  7s.  bd.  each  ;  the  set  of  live  varieties  for 
301.,  in  pots. 

The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  as 
a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding;  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 
rootcry,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can  be  supplied  in  pots,  strong 
and  vigorous,  from  a  stock  of  upwards  of  40,000  plants  of  select  Home 
and  Continental  varieties,  at  18s.,  241  ,  to  41s.  per  dozen. 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 
Demy  Svn,  with  Seventeen  1'lates,  price  ioj,  bd. , 

rpiiK     CLEMATIS     as    a    GARDEN     FLOWER; 

X  being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  adapted  in  modern  gardening.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  and 
1  ;i,(.m;i-_  Jackman,  F.  R.H.S, 

"  This  work  is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one." — Journal 
0/ Horticulture. 

"  This  is  a  good  book.  A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work." — t'he  Garden. 

"  An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers." 
—Florist  and  Pomologist 

"  We  do  nut  think  we  say  too  much  by  asserting  that  two  persons 

better  qualified  for  the  otlice  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  ot 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

ilEoRr.E  JACKMAN   and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,   Beddiiu  ana  Other  Plants 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD     and     INGRAM     beg    to    offer     PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-inch  pots,  501.  per  100,  8s  per  dozen 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  good  named  sorts 
50*.  per  ioo,  8s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven,  31.  per  dozen.   I  Louisa  Smith,  35,  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett  (Woods),  at.  bd.  each  |  Mrs.  Dix,  4s  per  doien. 
Mrs.  Pollock,  20s.  per  100,  as.  bd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  y.  bd.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 
Sir  Robert  Napier,  251-.  per  too,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  41.  per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresque,  20s.  per  100,  as.  bd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Star  of  India,  4s.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


They  can  also  be  had  of  the 
following  Firms%  who  have  ordered 
a  supply  : — 


Backhouse  &  Sox 
Barrett,  J.  ,. 

Bates,  Jos. 
Boucharlat,  Aine 
Bull,  Wm. 
Cannell,  H. 
Carter  &  Co. 
Clibran  &  Son    . . 
Downie,  Laird  &  Lai 
Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co, 
Fox,  John    . . 
Fraser,  John 
Groombridge,  Amos 
Haves,  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Son 
Holmes,  Edward  . . 
Jackson,  \V.,  &  Co. 


..  York. 
. .  Bury. 
..  Oxford. 
. .  Lyons. 
..  Chelsea,  S.W. 
, .  Woolwich. 
..  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
. .  Altrincham. 
ng  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

.  Handsworth. 

.  Banbury. 

.  Lea  Bridge,  E. 

.  Plymouth. 

.  Edmonton,  N.E. 

.  St.  John's  "Wood,  N.W. 

.  Lichfield. 

.  Bedale. 


Knight,  W.  B.    .. 
Lee,  J.  &  C. 
Leigh,  Jos. 
Lowe,  H.,  &  Co. 
McLaren    .. 
Milner,  Thos. 
Owen,  Edwd. 
Osborne  &  Son    .. 
Paul,  Wm. 
Perkins  &  Son     . . 
Poulton,  Geo. 
Rollisson  &  Son 
Saunders  &  Son.. 
Turner,  C. 
Veitch  &  Sons    .. 
Williams,  B.  S.  .. 
Wood  &  Ingram  .. 


..  Battle. 

,.  Hammersmith,  W. 

. .  Newton  Willows. 

. ,  Clapton,  E. 

, .  Pontnewydd. 

..  Bradford. 

, .  Whitechurch. 

. .  Fulham,  S.W. 

..  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

. .  Coventry. 

. .  Edmonton,  E. 

..  Tooting,  S.W. 

. .  Cork. 

, .  Slough. 

..  Chelsea,  S.W. 

. .  Holloway,  N. 

. .  Huntingdon. 


Lass  o'  Gowrie,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  qj.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  -Morris,  4s.  per  dozen, 
Picturata,  41.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  4s.  per  dozen 


A  further  List  of  Trade  Firms  ordering  will  be  published. 


Caroline  Longfield,  31.  per  dozen. 

Charming  Bride,  91.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  3$.  per  doz. 

Excellent,  61.  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unila,  201.  per  100, 31.  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  aos.  per  100,  31.  per 

Queen  of  May,  20s.  per  ioo,  31.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  acu.  per  ioo,  31.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  aw.  per  100,  3*.  per  dozen. 

Bijou,  20s.  per  100,  3J.  per  dozen.      I  Mrs.  Vidler,  31.  per  dozen. 
Jane,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen.  |  Shottesham  Pct.aox.per  100, 31.  per 

Silver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  61.  per  dozen.  [dozen. 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  ai.  bd.  per  dozen. 

International,  31.  per  dozen.  [  Golden  Christine,  6i.  per  dozen. 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  3*.  to  +r.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  31.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  ZONAL, 
Acme  (Smith),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  31.  per  dozen. 
Bayard  (Pearson),  31.  per  dozen. 

Clipper,  35.  per  dozen.  I  Leonidas,  41.  per  dozen. 

Dr.  Lindley,  31.  per  dozen.  I  Lord  Derby,  31.  per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisley,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Vesuvius,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  21.  bd.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  &c. 
Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  as.  bd.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100 
Pentstemons,  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  sot.  per  100. 
Chamaepuce  Cassabona,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  14*.  per  100. 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  16s.  per  100. 
Aloysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  31.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,   Boule  dc   Niege,   and    Purple   King,   in 

2!^-inch  pots,  141.  per  100. 
Verbenas,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  from  store  pots,  bi.  per  too  or 

50s.  per  1000. 
Sempervivum  californicum,  ior.  to  lbs.  per  ico. 
Belhs  aucubiefolia,  12s.  per  100. 
Bellis,  other  fine  double  varieties,  ior.  per  100. 
Delphinium  formosum,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  121.  per  100. 
Lilium  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  If.  6d.  to  31.  bd.  each. 
Hollyhocks,  fine  show  varieties,  12s.  per  dozen,  751.  per  100. 
PALMS. 

Chamaerops  cicelsa,  in  5-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 

„  macrocarpa;  in  4-inch  pota,  15s  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbonica,  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 

Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 

Phoenix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 

Seaforthia  elegans,  in  5-incn  puts,  18s.  per  dozen. 
W.  &I.*s  Priced  Descriptive  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Now   ready   for   sending   out, 

JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


AWARDED 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1S72. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  11,  1872. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Rtjxsrl  from  "  Gardekers'  Chronicle,"  Stpl.  7,  1873. 
'  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  muit  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  I uniperus  ch-nensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  snrubs,  and  when  we  Hate  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
•nt're  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
3  feet  nigh,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cluth  ot  gold'  array. *  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 


seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  fs  as  bright  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ot  ornamental  Conifers." 

Extract  from  "Gardeners'  Magazine,"  fun*  29,  1872. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new   Golden   Chinese  Juniper 
(Juniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chine  e  Juniper,  originated  at  the 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  ihrougiiout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  mu»t 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 


For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 
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The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

HODODENDRONS    (a    great    Bargain).  — Fine 

Hybrids,  3,  4,  and  6  feet  high,  as  far  through,  are  offered  at 
two,  three,  and  four  guineas  per  dozen,  or  /15,  £20,  and  £25  per  too. 
The  ground  is  required  for  other  purposes,  or  they  could  not  be  given 
away  at  those  prices.  Any  one  wanting  a  bower  of  Rhododendrons 
should  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Seedlings  from  own  saved 
seeds,  strong,  in  60-pots,  fit  for  bedding  out,  30*.  per  dozen. 

SPIR-£A  PALMATA.— Strong,  in  60-pots,  for  bedding,  i8t.  per 
dozen   £5  per  100.    CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 

Double  Flowered  Pyrethrums,  Double  and  Single 

FLOWERED  DELPHINIUMS,  &c. 

ROBERT  PARKER  begs  to  announce  that  PLANTS 
of  the  above  named  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Priced  and 
Descriptive  LISTS,  including  a  choice  selection  of  HARDY 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  AQUATICS,  ALPINE  and  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  &c,  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Touting,  S.W. 

THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles  ;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  last,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  Trees,  g  to  10  feet,  at  £$  51.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  la  feet,  at 
„7  ioj.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them  :  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree.  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  1  or.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  121.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

NEW   SEEDS, 

FROM  CHOICE  STRAINS. 

MR.   WILLIAM    BULL'S 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  following  cannot  be  excelled. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  new  Crimson  Primrose.,    u.  6d.  and  2    6 
„            SINENSIS  FIMBR1ATA  ALBA    and  RUBRA, 

is.  6d.  and  a    6 

„           ALBA  and  RUBRA,  Fern-leaved 26 

,,                  ,,                     ,,            double  flowered,   3s.  (id.  and  5    o 

FLORENCE           26 

„            LILACINA  ALBA  MARGINATA 26 

„            PUNCTATISSIMA 26 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

AURICULA,  from  choice  varieties 26 

BALSAM,  Double,  in  8  splendid  varieties 26 

„            choice  mixed 10 

BEGONIA,  splendid  varieties,  mixed 26 

CALCEOLARIA,  a  superb  strain         is.  6d.  and  2    b 

CINERARIA,  very  choice          is.  6d.  and  2    6 

CYCLAMEN,  extra  choice,  mixed is.  bd.  and  2    6 

FUCHSIAS,  from  finest  varieties,  hybridised        26 

GLOXINIA,  from  a  splendid  collection         26 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  com  pacta 10 

PANSY,  Fancy,  from  finest  show  flowers      . .         ..is.  6d.  and  a    6 

PICOTEE,  from  a  prize  strain    .,         ..         ..         ..    is.  6d.  and  2    6 

POLYANTHUS,  from  a  fine  collection         ..         ..is.6d.  and  2    6 

PETUNIA,  single,  from  my  own  choice  collection  . .         ..16 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI ».  bd.  and  2    6 

WALLFLOWER,  choice  double  varieties,  mixed 10 

ASTERS,  STOCKS,  CELOS1AS,  ZINNIAS,  &c,  all  of  the 
choicest  quality. 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR   NEW   AND    RARE   PLANTS, 
KING'S    ROAD,   CHELSEA,  S.W. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris, 

LEVEQUEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-siir-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  too,  71.  ;  per  1000  £j    o    o 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        o    8    0 

100  1,  „  aS    i,  0  14    o 

io«  „  „  50    ,,  £1  to     2    O    0 

100  ,,  ,i  too    ,,  £jto     6    o    c 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs,     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO  ,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :— 

Single  plants        ..         ,.         .,     21.  62.  to  35.  bd.  each. 
Collection  of  12  best  varieties      311.  bd. 

Also  Seed  of  the  atovc  : — 

First  Quality  . .         . .     31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second  quality      . .        . .    2*.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

MR.     WILLIAM     BULL,     having    received    large 
Importations,  can  make  the  following  special  offer  :  — 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS,  21s.  each;  six  at  15*. 
AERIDES  CRISPUM,  ioj,  bd,  each  ;  six  at  7s.  bd, 
SACCOLABIUM   BLUMEI   MAJUS,  ioj.  6d.  each  :    six  at  7J.  bd. 
AERIDES  TESTACEUM,  ioj.  bd.  each;  six  at  71.  62. 
ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM,  71.  62.  each;  six  at  5s. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM,  7j.  62.  each  ;  six  at  W. 

„                              „        ROSEUM,  71.  bd.  each;  six  at  5*. 
DENDROBIUM  MACROPHYLLUM,  ioj.  tk  each;  six  at  is.bd 
SACCOLAUIUM  VIOLACEUM,  211.  each;  six  at  iKs. 
BROUGHTONIA  SANGUINEA,  ioj.  62.  each;  six  at  71.  62. 
EPIDENDRUM   DECIPIENS,  ?r  62.  each;  six  at  < J. 
SCHOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA,  51.  each  ;  six  at  y.  bd. 
Establishment  for    New  and    Rare   Plants.   King's  Road,   Chelsea 
London.  S.W. | 

RouncUiay  Park.— Borough  of  Leeds. 

To  ARCHITECTS  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 

ROUNDHAY  PARK  ESTATE.— The  Corporation 
of  Leeds  are  desirous  of  obtaining  PLANS  and  DESIGNS  for 
LAYING-OUT  part  of  the  above  Estate  (situate  three  miles  from 
Leeds),  for  the  purpose  of  a  PUBLIC  PARK,  and  the  remainder  as 
SITES  for  VILLA  RESIDENCES. 

The  Estate  consists  of  764  Acres,  38  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  About  220  Acres  are  already  laid  out  as  a  Park,  which  the 
Corporation  de:  ires  to  have  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  Public  Park 
by  laying  out  additional  Roads  and  Paths,  and  widening  any  existing 
Roads  and  Paths,  and  by  placing  in  the  Park  suitable  Buildings  for 
Refreshment,  and  for  Refuge  and  Rest  for  Visitors,  &c,  and  to  add 
about  100  Acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  Public  Park. 

The  Corporation  will  pay  a  Premium  of  200guineas  for  the  Plans 
and  Drawings  to  which  they  award  the  First  Prize;  100  guineas  for 
the  Second  Prize  :  and  50  guineas  lor  the  Third  Prize. 

A  Print  of  the  Conditions  of  Competition  can  be  obtained  at  my 
Office  without  charge  ;  and  a  Contour  Plan  of  the  Estate  can  also  be 
obtained  there  upon  payment  of  two  guineas,  which  will  be  returned 
to  bona  fidt  Competitors. 

_  CAPEL  A.  CURWOOD.Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Leeds,  March  31,  1873. 


J.   LINDEN'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    OF 

NEW    and    RARE    PLANTS, 

Just  published,  may  be  had  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C 

New  Introductions. 
J.  Linden  begs  to  announce  that  the  following  new 
and  fine   Plants  will    be    ready   for  sale  on   and  after 
May  r5  next  : — 

ANTHURIUM  CRYSTALLINUM  4oj. 

CURMERIA  P1CTURATA 40.. 

MARANTA  HIEROGLYPHICA 40J. 

PHYLLOT/ENIUM  LINDENI Jo.. 

These  four  noble  species  belong  to  the  six  plants  which  obtained 
the  First  Priie  at  the  late  Great  International  Show  at  Ghent. 

New  Plants  now  ready. 

ACER  PAI.MATUM  CRISPUM 40s. 

ALI.OPLECTUS   ZAMORENSIS 12s 

CALADIUM  ETOILE   D'ARGENT        30s. 

HENRI  DOUCET 30J. 

CYATHEA  FUNEBRIS  20J. 

CYRTODEIRA  FULGIDA 12s. 

DIEFFENBACHIA  LATIMACULATA 201. 

DRACENA  GI.ORIOSA        40!. 

PANDANUS  TENUIFOLIUS        20s. 

PITCAIRNIA  CORALLINA  201. 

TILLANDSIA   TESSELLATA        ..         ..  20s.  to  40s. 

YUCCA  BACCATA        aos.  to  40J. 

ZAMIA  ROEZLII,  seedling  plants 20J. 

Descriptions  and  6gures  are  to  be  seen  in  J.  Linden's  New 
Catalogue,  just  published. 

New  Orchids. 

BATEMANIA  LALINDEI. 
CATTLEYA  AUREA. 

„  ELDORADO. 

GIGAS. 
„  SPECIOSISSIMA. 

,.  "VVAGNERI. 

COLAX  TUGOSUS. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  ROEZLII. 
EPIDENDRUM   IMI'ERATOR. 

FREDERICIGUILLIEI.MI. 
MASDEVALLIA  BENEDICTI. 
„  CHIM/ERA. 

„  LINDENI. 

.,  TROCHILUS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ANDERSONI. 

„  ANGUSTATUM. 

„  LINDENI. 

„  MINIATUM. 

„  SPATHACEUM. 

„  WALLISI. 

ONCIDIUM  PHAL/ENOPSIS. 
„  SCULPTUM. 

„  ZEBRINUM. 

PESCATOREA  ANTIOQUENSIS. 
PILUMNA  NOBILIS. 

Palms. 

ARECA  BAUERI,  LUTESCENS.  RUBRA,  SAPIDA,  VER- 
SCHAFFELTI;  CALAMUS,  CEROXYI.ON,  COCOS  INSIGNIS, 
WEDDELLIANA,  and  others;  KENTIA  BALMOREANA, 
FORSTERIANA,  LATANIA,  MARTINEZIA,  THRINAX 
ELEGANS,  WELFIA  REGIA,  &c,  by  dozen  and  by  hundred,  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

J.    LINDEN'S 

ESTABLISHMENTS  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS, 
BRUSSELS  and  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON 

RESPECTFULLY    ANNOUNCE    THEIR 

NEW   PLANTS, 

Which  will  be  sent  out  on  the  issue  of  the  GENERAL 
PLANT  CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  published  next 
week. 

For  Descriptive  Notices  see  Gardeners  Chronicle  of 
March  15,  22,  29,  and  April  5,  12,  19,  and  26. 

The  GENERAL  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  with  Priced 
Lists  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Stove  and  Conservatory  Plants, 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Bedding,  and  Revised 
Lists  of  the  best  Soft-wooded  Plants,  free  on  application 
by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 

Beautiful  Coloured  Illustrations  of  Six  New  and  First- 
class  Bedding  Plants,  will  be  published  and  forwarded 
free  with  the  Catalogue,  on  receipt  of  12  penny  stamps. 

After  May  6  the  price  of  the  Illustrations,  if  any  are 
left  unbespoken,  will  be  ij.  6</. 

Calocasia  Gibsoni. 

A  beautiful  new  sub-tropical  species,  of  vigorous  and  stately  habit, 
in  which  it  is  compared  with  the  well-known  A.  esculenta,  and  with 
which  it  should  form  a  line  contrast  for  exhibition  groups.  The  large 
effective  leaves  of  this  species  are  distinguished  from  others  in  the 
group  by  their  rich  dark  violet-black  upper  surface,  which  is  elegantly 
intersected  by  the  main  veins,  of  a  bright  green  tint,  radiating  from  the 
base  upwards,  and  further  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  green  parallel 
margins.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  for  foreground  effect  to  the 
grand  and  stately  group  of  Alocasia  and  Caladium  with  self-green 
leaves,  cither  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  sub-tropical  groups  for 
summer  garden  decoration,  or  for  picturesque  effect  in  miscellaneous 
groups  in  conservatories.  The  entire  stock  bought  of  Messrs.  H. 
Low  8t  Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,     211. 

Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 

This  very  effective  and  picturesque  summer  plant  forms  a  close, 
dwarf  and  compact  growth  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plant ;  at  first  sight  it  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  a  species  of  Thyme,  but  making  a  more  vigorous  and  free 
habit,  its  short  stems  being  thickly  set  with  small  opposite  ovately- 
oblong  leaves,  which  during  the  winter  months  are  a  bright  yellowish 
green,  but  during  the  summer  and  autumn  it  assumes  a  beautiful  rich 
golden  hue. 

By  its  thoroughly  hardy,  vigorous,  and  dense  habit,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  forming  picturesque  terrace  slopes,  golden  verges  or  belts, 
and  equally  suited  for  ornainunt.il  pane!  flower  groups.  By  the 
artificial  restriction  of  its  growth,  in  pinching  off  the  foreshoots 
or  laying  down,  it  readily  takes  a  uniform  surface  and  height,  by  the 
formation  of  a  close  under  leaf-growth.  It  withstands  all  changes  of 
weather,  but  gives  out  its  finest  effect  under  the  influence  of  a  dry 
sunny  atmosphere,  For  producing  a  picturesque  carpet  or  ground- 
surface  effect,  and  for  maintaining  a  dwarf,  dense,  gold  outline  or  belt 
in  geometrical  flower  or  leaf  designs,  this  plant  will  be  found  one  o 
the  most  valuable.     Each,  if.  bd.  ;  12s.  per  dozen  ;  501  per  100. 

The     "Wellington     Nursery, 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,   LONDON,   N.W.  J 


Roses  and  Hollyhocks. 

JOHN  HARRISON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and 
the  Public  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  ROSES,  HOLLY- 
HOCKS, DAHLIAS,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS,  is  now  ready 
Ipost  free  to  all  applicants),  and  particularly  recommends  his  New 
Seedling  HOLLYHOCK,  QUADROON,  which  is  a  dark  mulberry, 
shaded  mauve,  quite  a  new  colour,  a  first-class  show  flower,  and 
forms  an  excellent  spike— habit  vigorous  and  good  :  obtained  a  First- 
class  Certificate,  Bishop  Auckland  Floral  Society's  Show,  in  September 
last.     Price  ioj.  bd.  each. 

The  North  of  England  Rose  Nursery,  Darlington. 


Primula,  Primula. 

PONSFORD  and  SON'S  extra  choice  Strain  of  the 
above  can  be  obtained  in  sealed  packets  from  the  Nurseries 
direct,  or  through  Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  7,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.;  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  152,  Fleet  Street,  EC;  and  Mr  i: 
Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Also  irom  the  Nurseries,  the  following  Florist  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  stocks:-CINERARIA,  CALCEOLARIA,  PANSY,  POLY- 
ANTHUS, AURICULA,  &c. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S. 


HOBTICULTUBISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 
The  Pine-Apple   Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 
PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


New  Florist  Flowers ! 


H.   CANNELL 

begs  to  inform   his  Amateur  and  Nursery  Friends   that  his 

CATALOGUE  of  the  above  NEW  PLANTS 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Free  on  application. 
As  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  H.  C.  would  simply  state  that  Pelar- 
gonium "  Maia,"  included  in  the  above,  was  the  only  one  out  of  some 
hundreds  tested  at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  described  as  a  real  acqui- 
sition by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
This  Beading  Zonal  will  not  only  add  an  entirely  new  shade  of  colour, 
but  become  a  standing  variety  in  every  garden  for  many  years  to  come. 

FUCHSIAS. 

H.    CANNELL  has  now  Two  Houses  full  of  the  finest  young 

FUCHSIAS,  perhaps,  ever  seen,  and  will  send   12  first-class  New  and 

Distinct  kinds  (H.  C.'s  selection),   package  free,  for  41.,   50  for  141  , 

and  100  for  251.  ^.Smaller  plants  free  by  post  for  the  same  amounts. 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 
H.  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  the  above  in  this 
department  of  his  Nursery  (consisting  of  five  houses  and  five  pits), 
including  all  the  finest  Zonals  in  cultivation,  are  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  that  he  will  send,  package  free,  12  first-class  New  and 
Distinct  Varieties  for  41.,  50  for  14s.,  100  lor  25*.  (H.  C.'s  own  selec- 
tion), or  by  post,  delivered  free,  for  the  same  amounts. 

BEDDING    PLANTS. 

H.  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Customers  that  his 
LIST  of  all  the  best  BEDDING  PLANTS,  both  Old  and  New,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness. 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant, 
WOOLWICH,    S.E. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet. — *.  rf. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  . .  5    ° 
Williams'   superb   strain  of  PRIMULA, red,  white,  or  mixed. 

11.  bd..  25.  bd.,  31.  bd.,  and  5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMHRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM u.  W.  and  a    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

ij.  6d.,  2S.  bd.,  31.  6i/.,and  5    0 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

11.  bd.,ss.  6d.,  3*.  6d.,  and  5    0 

Wiggins' prire  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN..           is.  bd.,  as.  bd.,  and  3    6 

Ecklord"s  choice  strain  of  VERBENA            1    ° 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS »    $ 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEM A,  blue            «    ° 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEM  A,  white          ..         ■•         ■•  •    ^ 
[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Hells.] 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA  VARIEGATA,  new         *    ° 

DELPHINIUM   IMPERIALEfl-p].,new »     ° 

LOBELIA.  Crystal  Palace  compacta   ..         . .         •;„..::,.  -V  '     ° 
NEMOPHILA  ATOMAKIAUCULATAATROUI.M    i>    I 

new  I    O 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' pme  strain          ..        ..          U.  and  1     0 

PRIMTI.A    lAPiiNli'A.iuir  own  saving     ..          ..     11.  bd.  and  a     0 

Williams'  Improved  I  lybrid  SO  I.  AN  U  M  S I     <) 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  (>ueen,  new a    0 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new      ..        ..       ..       -.  a    0 

STOCK.  Intermedial--,  Willumi   Improved  \\  lute       k  61.  and  a    6 

VIOLA  COKNU'l'A,  magnificent,  new         ..         ..    21.  6i.  and  3    O 

W  A  LI.  I- 1.'  HVKK,  Saunders'  fine  dirk  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANA  H. -pi.,  bright  i.rangevyHlmv        ..         ..  1    O 
Imported   German   Asters,   Sicks,    H.iK.iins,    Larkspurs,    Porlul.i.  .f», 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &C,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI— Choice  named  varieties,  6i.,  ot, ,  and  12*. ,  per  doien. 
HliENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  lor.  6d.  per  100. 
„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  16*.  per  100. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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Odams's  Nltro -phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITKO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  Generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


WANUFACTl'RED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chaitman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Dirtctor.— J  AMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manaeerand  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 

Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— JOHN  Knowles,  Esq. 

L  AWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery- 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES*  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawcs  tor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawcs  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
6i,     Constitution     Street,     Lcith  ;     34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,   Bristol.  ^^ 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £11  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  5*.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  W1NKLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Stre«t,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


WILKIE'S     CONDENSED     COMPOSITION, 
The  finest   Insecticide  yet  discovered.     May  be  had  of  all 
respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

Sold  in  bottles,  as.,  35.  6d.t  and  6s.      


G 


I    S    H    U    R 
COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Magni- 
fied. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  15.,  31.,  and  ios,  b.i. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Frederick  Perkins' 


LEAMINGTON 


BROCCOLI. 


First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  16,  1873. 

Seed,   Is.  6d.   per  Packet,    post  free. 
Usual  Trade  Discount. 


FREDERICK    PERKINS, 

NURSERYMAN,       REGENT       STREET,       LEAMINGTON. 


TURNIP     SEEDS 


SAVED    FROM    CAREFULLY    SELECTED    STOCKS,'  CARRTAGE    FREE. 


FOSTER/TON    HYBRID    YELLOW    TURNIP. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not 
liable  to  go  wrong  ;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well-rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of 
water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where 
the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew.     It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation. 
Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 
SEEDSMEN,  &c,  EDINBURGH. 


BOLIVIAN 


"•^ADE    \t&*~ 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR     WHARVES:- 


East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia, 
per  cent. 


\  to 


3 
1 

1 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 


35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.     A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free.  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  and  Manufacturers  : 

MOCKPORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,   LONDON. 


To  the  Trade.— Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    offer    choice    Stocks     of  :— 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  KF.n  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  Tendon,  N. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BUNE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of   AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  L1GURIAN  BEES;    also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     Sec  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  id.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETT1TT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Save  your  Lab  our  and  your  Seed  by  Using 

1HE    SIDNEY    GARDEN     SEED     SOWER. 
Use  the  large  sire  for  Peas  and  Lawn  Grass  Seed. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers. 


rpu: 

X    A 


FA    STONE 

rches,  Summer  H 
LINDSKY  SMEDLEY 


Ferneries,     Rustic 


for    Rockeries, 

Edgings,  Sic     i$s.  to  20s.  per  ton. 
h  Parade,   Matlock   Bath. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Mar  iters. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.  — Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

MESSRS.  BING  and  GARRATT,  the  Plaster 
Mines,  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  are  prepared  to  supply  any 
quantity  of  selected  ALABASTER  STONE,  for  Rockery  Work,  at 
5$.,  105.,  15s.,  and  gos.  per  ton,  on  Rails  at  Chellaston. 


H 


EADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 

ing  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns.  Private  Roads, 
,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
or  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London.  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


QYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 

V~3     The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a   new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Tower  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1S72. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  15$.  6d  ;  No.  3,  18s.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER^  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 
Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
herries,  &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &o,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2,  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES.  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  and  CO.,   376,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c.— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  irom  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3^.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  201.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
2or.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard;  Ji-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

EDGINGTON'S  RICkTcLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,   the    cheapest   and   most 
durable,   id,    per  square   yard,  or   in   quantities   of  250,   500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN     TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good   Second-hand    GOVERNMENT   TENTS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.      Sample  of  Material  free  on  application, 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Matt 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


r>USSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
\i  Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ioot.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  8os  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  555.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  oF  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C.  

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 


H 


4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  %d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  3j£i,  4a".,  4!4«-.  and  5%a\ 


72     ,,            ,,                   „        4%d~,  s%d.,  6a\,  6%d.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


ET.     ARCHER'S     "FRIG!      D  O  M  O. 
•     — Patronised    and    used    for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6a".  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide if.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 


SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  b%d.  to  8tf«*.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7$id-  and 
Q%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of"  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Reduced  Prices.  „TrT, 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  . 

For  Price   Lists.  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  fc-.l. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company  -„rtw  i<:    rHTT  n 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS    CHILIS, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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NEW    PLANTS 


FOR       1873. 


William  Bull,  f.l.s., 


BEGS    TO    ANNOUNCE    THAT   HE    IS    NOW   SENDING    OUT    THE 

FOLL  0  WING    NO  VEL  TIES  :— 


ALOCASIA    ILLUSTKIS. 

A  free-growing  bold-habited  stove  perennial,  intermediate  in  its  general  aspect  between  Alocasia 
and  Caladium.  The  leaf-stalks  are  erect,  and  have  a  brownish  purple  tint,  while  the  leaf-blades  are 
deflexed,  i}4  f°°t  long,  peltately  attached,  ovately  sagittate,  with  bluntish  basal  lobes,  rounded  in  front, 
with  a  small  apiculate  point ;  the  colour  a  rich  green,  marked  between  the  principal  veins  by  broad  patches 
of  blackish-olive,  extending  almost  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
brighter  green  portions  of  the  leaf  surface.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  A.  Jenningsii,  but  is  of  much  larger 
and  more  vigorous  growth,  and  of  a  brighter,  less  glaucous  green.     It  was  obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 

Price,  1  guinea  each. 
ALPINIA    VITTATA. 

This  is  a  stove  perennial  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  As  a  variegated  plant,  it  is  very  striking,  the 
underground  rhizomes  producing  erect  pseudostems,  formed  by  the  clasping  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and 
these  supporting  several  leaves,  which  are  6  to  8  inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  tappered  off  to  a  long 
fine  point,  and  also  narrowed  gradually  towards  the  sheathing  base ;  they  are  pale  green,  and  marked  by 
broad  stripes  of  dark  green,  and  of  creamy  white,  running  off  from  the  midrib  in  divergent  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  venation.  Being  variously  marked,  the  leaves  have  a  pretty  effect,  the  yellow  colour  in 
some,  and  the  pale  green  and  dark  green  in  others,  here  and  there  preponderating. 

Price,  1  guinea  each. 
ARALIA    GUILFOYLEI. 

This  fine  and  distinct  ornamental  stove  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  _  It  is  of  shrubby 
habit,  with  an  erect  stem,  copiously  dotted  with  lenticular  markings,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  on 
longish  smooth  terete  petioles,  and  made  up  in  the  case  of  young  plants  of  from  three  to  seven  stalked 
oblong-elliptic  bluntish  leaflets,  which  are  sometimes  obscurely  Tobed,  and  irregularly  spinoso-serrate  ; 
these  leaflets  vary  in  size  from  a  to  3  inches  long,  and  are  neatly  and  evenly  margined  with  creamy  white, 
the  surface  being  in  addition  occasionally  splashed  with  grey. 

Price,  x\  guinea  each, 

ARISTOLOCHIA    GALEATA. 

A  free-growing  stove  climber,  introduced  from  Bogota.  The  stems  are  terete,  and  furnished  with 
heart-shaped  leaves,  abrupt  at  the  apex,  and  having  a  broad  open  sinus  at  the  base  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  cream-coloured,  reticulated  with  purplish  veins,  the  tube  ovate,  ventricose,  and  abruptly  curved, 
expanding  into  a  two-lobed  limb  which  is  6  to  7  inches  long,   the   upper  lip  shorter  and  rounder  at  the 

exlremily-  Price,   ios,  6d.  each. 

BIGNONIA    RETICULATA. 

A  slender  stove  climber  from  New  Grenada.  It  has  purplish  downy  stems,  and  opposite  leaves, 
the  petioles  of  which  are  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  swollen  at  the  base,  while  the  blades  are  ovate-elliptic, 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  deep  sap-green,  with  the  costa,  veins,  and  minor 
veinlets  all  of  a  pale  green,  rendering  the  reticulation  of  the  leal  strikingly  apparent.  There  is  a  kind 
of  satiny  lustre  on  the  surface,  and  altogether  the  plant  is  one  of  a  pleasing  character. 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 
CARICA    AURANTIACA. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  Bogota,  has  stout  fleshy  erect  stems,  and  long-stalked  pal mately- parted 
smooth  leaves  of  a  solt  herbaceous  texture,  the  centre  lobe  of  which  is  pinnatind  ;  the  lobes  appear  from 
the  sketches  of  the  plant  to  be  about  \%  inch  broad.  The  fruit  is  globose,  a  little  over  3  inches  in 
diameter,  orange-coloured,  and  orange-like.     The  plant  is  free  in  habit  and  of  ornamental  growth. 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 
COPERNICIA    (CORYPHA)    CERIFERA. 

An  elegant  Brazilian  Palm,  ol  very  distinct  character,  amongst  the  palmatifld  species.  It  is  one  of 
the  Wax  Palms  of  tropical  America,  secreting  the  wax  Irom  the  undciside  of  its  leaves.  The  plant  is 
rather  slender,  with  semiterete  slightly  channelled  leaf-stalks,  furnished  with  reflexed  spines,  regularly 
set  at  about  J^-inch  intervals,  the  blades  suborbicular,  with  numerous  narrow  segments  10  to  1*  inches 
long,  connected  for  about  2  inches  at  the  base,  the  outer  ones  approaching  each  other,  so  that  the  leaf 
has  a  vase-shaped  outline.     The  leaves  are  palmate,  and  the  flowers  produced  on  axillary  spadices. 

Price,  I  guinea  each. 
CROTON    LIMBATUM. 

A  very  free-growing  and  very  pretty  dwarf-habited  dense-growing  Crot on.  imported  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  about  7  inches  long,  and  1%  inch  in  breadth,  very  densely  set 
upon  the  branches,  of  a  remarkably  deep  green,  with  a  bright  orange  midrib,  and  narrow  reddish  orange 
margin.  The  colouring  of  the  midrib  is  sometimes  conhned  to  the  costa,  and.  sometimes  spreads  in  a 
narrow  line  on  each  side  of  it;  the  marginal  colouring  also  forms  a  narrow  continuous  line  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  leaf.  prU^    IQJ_   6(/_   €acfu 

DIOSCOREA    ILLUSTRATA. 

A  handsome-foliaged  stove  climber,  imported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  stems  are  wiry,  the 
leaf-stalks  angular.  The  leaves  are  cordato-sagittate,  about  6  inches  across,  abruptly  apiculate,  and 
produced  at  the  base  into  two  bluntish  lobes,  which  are  3  inches  long,  the  blade  from  the  petiole  to  the 
tip  measuring  about  5  inches.  The  size  and  marking  of  the  leaf  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  plant. 
There  is  an  irregular  central  band  of  silvery  grey,  and  a  few  angular  patches  of  the  same  colour  generally 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  four  on  each  side  of  the  costa.  The  suriace  is  a 
satiny  green,  shaded  with  olive-green,  and  marked  by  fine  transverse  whitish  parallel  lines  between  the 
nerves,  a  third  series  of  irregular  veinlets  crossing  between  the  latter.  The  under  surface  is  purple. 
Price,  ioj.  6d.  each. 

DORYANTHES    PALMERI. 

This  novelty  is  described  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  well  versed  in  plants,  as  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  found  in  one  small  patch  on  the  mountains  of  that  region,  and  about 
aoo  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  township.  In  its  habit  of  growth  it  is  described  as  resembling  the 
commoner  I),  excclsa,  but  the  ends  of  the  leaves  arc  less  pointed,  and  the  thimble-shaped  cup  is  more 
distinct.  The  plants  have  a  stout  bulbous  base,  clothed  with  the  remains  of  the  imbricated  leaves. 
These  are  elongate  narrow  lanceolate,  3  to  4  inches  wide,  quite  smooth,  narrowed  downwards  into  a 
channelled  marginate  stalk-like  portion,  which  widens  below  so  as  to  clasp  the  bulb,  and  tapering 
upwards  into  a  long  narrow  point.  The  flowers  form  a  pyramidal  spike,  12  to  18  inches  high,  ana  10  to 
12  inches  broad,  the  flowers  being  red,  with  the  centre  lighter,  almost  white.  It  is  a  beautiful  species, 
and  is  described  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  its  native  home  as  being  greatly  superior  in  beauty  to  the 
older  and  more  familiar  species, 

Price,  2  guineas  each. 

DRAOffiNA    ERASERI. 

One  of  the  many  choice  productions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  present  plant  is  one  of  the 
bolder  habited  of  the  coloured-leaved  stove  Dracaenas,  and  being  of  a  stout  and  stocky  habit  it  will  form 
a  grand  companion  plant  for  D.  rcgina.  The  leaves,  which  are  erectish,  are  oblong,  a  foot  or  upwards 
in  length,  and  as  much  as  5  inches  broad  ;  they  are  abruptly  acute  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base,  suddenly 
narrowea  into  the  petiole,  which  is  about  3  inches  long,  and  margined  with  bright  rosy  lake.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  leaf-blade  is  of  a  blackish  purple,  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  the  basal  portion  having  a 


marginal  stripe  of  deep  magenta-rose, 

besides  may  be  seen  a  streak  of  the  same  rich  rose  col 


one  of  the  finest  Drachmas  know 


hich  runs  down  into  the  edge  of  the  petiole  while  here  and  there 
leading  up  from  near  the  base.     It  is  certainly 


Price,  3  guineas  each. 


DRAOffiNA    SHEPHERDII. 

A  noble  form  of  Dracscna,  and  one  of  the  finest  yet  in  cultivation.  It  has  been  shown,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  under  the  provisional  name  of  D.  gloriosa  ;  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  distinct,  and 
such  a  magnificent  ornamental  plant,  that  Mr.  W.  B.  has  given  the  specific  name  in  compliment  to  his 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  well-known  Nurseryman  of  Sydney. 

Unlike  most  of  the  forms  already  known,  which  colour  most  on  the  free  young  growth  of  vigorous 
plants,  this  plant  takes  on  its  distinctive  colouring  gradually  on  the  older  leaves,  the  young  ones  being 
green,  and  showing  paler  green  stripes  on  those  parts  which  take  on  at  a  later  period  the  peculiar  bronzy 
orange  hue.  It  is  very  free-growing,  of  ample  proportions,  the  broad  oblong-linear  leaves — 2ji  feet  long 
and  i  inches  broad— being  arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner,  and  having  channelled  marginate  petioles 
6  inches  long,  the  edge  of  which  is  tinted  with  the  same  bronzy  orange  colour,  which  is  continued  along 
the  marginal  portion  of  the  lower  half  of  each  leaf. 

Price,  2  guineas  each, 
ERYTHRINA    BOGOTENSIS. 

As  the  specific  name  implies,  this  plant  has  been  introduced  from  Bogota.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliolate,  with  long  petioles  thickened  at  the  base,  the  terminal  leaflets  having  also  distinct  petioles, 
and  being  ovate  acuminate,  somewhat  angularly  cut  away  at  the  base,  whilst  the  lateral  ones  are  obliquely 
ovate.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  with  lanceolate  falcate  keel  and  wings,  2  inches  long,  and  a  narrow  erect 
standard  of  about  half  that  length  ;  they  are  produced  in  a  close  set  raceme.  1  his  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  and  attractive  variety  of  the  showy  Coral  Tree,  and  a  great  acquisition  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  D    .  -  ,  . 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 
GLADIOLUS    PURPUREO-AURATUS. 

This  new  species  has  been  introduced  from  Natal ;  the  flowers  are  pale  golden  yellow,  with  a  large 
purple  blotch,  which  is  broader  at  the  apex,  on  the  disc  of  each  of  the  two  lower  segments.  Spikes  nearly 
a  foot  in  length,  and  giving  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  each.      This  remarkable  and   distinct  species   was 

figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  January,  1872. 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each, 
HIBISCUS    (ROSA-SINENSIS)    CRUENTUS. 

A  remarkably  fine  and  showy  stove  plant,  having  the  general  habit  and  characteristics  ol  Hibiscus 
Rosa-sinensis.  The  leaves  are  snort  and  broadly  ovate,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  coarsely  and  bluntly 
serrated.  The  flowers  are  of  a  moderate  size,  compact  and  double,  of  a  remarkably  rich  crimson-red, 
and  having  a  strikingly  showy  character,  the  colour  being  rich,  and  the  contour  of  the  individual  blossoms 
finely  modelled.     It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 
HIBISCUS    (ROSA-SINENSIS)    FULGIDUS. 

This  magnificent  variety,  which  was  obtained  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  remarkable  alike 
for  the  size,  colour,  and  marking  of  its  brilliant  flowers.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  with  coarsely 
serrated  margins.  The  flowers  are  of  very  large  size  (5  inches  in  diameter),  composed  of  fine,  broad, 
rounded,  and  beautifully  undulated  petals,  of  an  intense  carmine  scarlet,  paler  and  somewhat  rosy-tintea 
towards  the  base,  where  on  each  petal  is  an  oblong  blotch  of  deep  crimson  forming  a  blunt  rayed  star  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower.     It  is  one  ol  the  finest  varieties  yet  introduced. 

Price,   ios.  6d.  each, 
HIBISCUS    (ROSA-SINENSIS)    PUNICEUS. 

A  very  attractive  stove  plant,  of  a  remarkably  dense  and  close-growing  habit,  as  compared  with 
others  of  this  well-known  showy  species.  The  leaves  are  shortly  and  broadly  ovate,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  with  an  irregularly-toothed  margin.  The  flowers  are  double,  remarkably  neat  and  compact ;  they 
measure  about  3  inches  across,  and  the  wavy  petaline  bodies  which  form  the  close  centre  are  about 
2  inches  in  depth,  and  have  a  very  elegantly  crisped  appearance.  The  colour  is  a  bright  dense  crimson, so 
that  the  blossoms  are  very  attractive.     It  is  one  of  the  many  importations  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Price,   ios.  6d.  each. 
MACROZAMIA    CORALLIPES    GYRATA. 

A  fine  variety  of  this  remarkable  Cycad,  having  the  same  kind  of  subspherical  trunk.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  erect,  rigid,  and  spirally  twisted,  so  that  the  leaflets,  instead  of  lying  in 
one  plane,  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  the  smooth  terete  rachis.  The  leaflets,  of  which  there  are 
from  about  40  to  50  pairs,  are  smooth  dark  green,  linear,  ending  in  a  bluntish  point,  about  6  inches  long, 
tapering  downwards  into  a  short  coral-red  petiole,  which  is  slightly  decurrent.  It  is  a  very  distinct  lorm 
from  the  true  corallipes  on  account  of  the  scattered  direction  of  the  leaflets,  and  equally  elegant  in  .dl 
other  respect,.  p^    &  and  ?  gul„eas  mch_ 

MACROZAMIA    SPIRALIS    EBtTRNEA. 

A  grand  Australian  Cycad,  with  subglobose  trunks,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
from  4  or  5  to  7  feet  long,  lanceolate,  with  a  semi-tcrcte  petiole  of  about  a  foot  in  length;  they  are  pinnate. 
the  segments  being  linear,  acute,  rigid,  8  inches  long,  and  somewhat  narrowed  down  to  the  thickened 
ivory-white  base.  It  is  a  remarkably  line  and  elegant  plant,  the  leaves  being  composed  of  from  45  to 
50  pairs  of  segments  or  pinnae. 

Price,  5,  7,  and  10  guineas  each. 
PHYLLANTHUS    NIVOSUS. 

This  is  a  deciduous  stove  shrub  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  free  branching  habit,  the  branches 
ramifying  alternately,  and  being  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  1  to  a  inches  long,  which  are  obtusely 
oval,  ana  somewhat  oblique  in  lorm,  entire,  frequently  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  mottling  of  white, 
but  in  some  cases  partially  veined  with  green.  The  flowers  are  curious,  as  art  those  ot  many  nthcr 
Euphorbiacea,  being  solitary  in  the  leaf  axils,  broadly  bell-shaped,  nodding,  green,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad,  of  live  overlapping  obcordate-apiculatc  segments.  The  chief  cultural  interest  ol  the 
plant,  however,  resides  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves,  which  when  well  developed  give  the  plant  the 
appearance  of  a  sheet  of  snow — whence  the  name  nivosus. 

Price  1 J  guinea  each. 
STROBILANTHES    CONSANGUINEUS. 

A  handsome  sub-shrubby  stove  plant,  much  branched  in  habit,  with  ovate  elliptic  glabrous  leaves, 
narrowed  towards  both  ends.  The  flowers  arc  showy,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  in  terminal  and  axillary 
spikes.     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 

Price,   ys.  6d.  each. 
VRIESIA    RETICULATA. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  Rromchad,  from  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Its  stem  is  6  inches  thick  at  the 
base,  clothed  with  the  convolute  bases  of  the  leaves,  which  arc  erccto-patrni,  hgul.ne,  acute,  i%  foot 
long,  and  about  3  inches  broad,  widening  downwards  so  as  to  encircle  each  other;  they  arc  of  a  pale 
glaucous  green  hue,  and  are  longitudinally  striate  and  transversely  netted  with  deeper  green  veins.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  pyramidal  erect  panicle,  furnished  with  ovate  acuminate  amplexicaul  green  bni  tl 
where  the  branches  are  giving  off,  these  branches  bearing  the  flower*  in  a  Mibdistichous  manner  in  the 
axils  of  sessile  bluntish  carinate  bracts  1  Ji  inch  long,  and  being  themselves  «,esai1e  alternate,  and  opening 
only  at  the  tip,  the  scpaline  segments  being  green,  and  the  peialinc  cream-coloured.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
notable  looking  plant,  though  chiefly  valuable  for  its  ornamental  foliage. 


Price,  2  guineas  each. 


Particulars  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  Prizes  for  New  Plants  ivill  be  found  in  Ms  New  Catalogue, 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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NEW  SCARLET  BEDDING  VERBENA, 
STEVENS'  PRINCE  OF  WALES.— This  superior  variety 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

CHARLES   TURNER   has  the  entire  stock  of  above,  which  is 
highly  recommended.     Plants  is.  (at.  each,  or  18*.  per  doien. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Sloughy 


V 


ER  BEN  AS.  — Strong,  well-rooted  Cuttings  of  all  the 

best  sorts  and  colours,  for  Bedding-out,  at  $s.  per  ioo. 
LOBELIA,  Cobalt  Blue,  31.  per  100. 

,,  pumila  grandiflora,  31.  per  100. 

VERBENA,  Blue  Boy,  the  finest    Blue  Verbena   ever  sent  out, 

31.  per  dozen.  Cash  with  Order. 

THOMAS     HORTON,    Bromham    Road     Nursery,    Bedford. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  6j.  per  100,  50*,  per  tcoo;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  it  per  doien— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede.     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLAKK,   the  Nurseries,  Walling  ton,  Surrey. 


TTNSURPASSED      PRIMULA,      CALCEOLARIA, 

V-  and  CINERARIA  SEEDS,  from  the  late  G.  Parsons*  choicest 
strains,  at  15.  6d.  per  packet ;  Primula  japonica,  saved  last  year,  u. 
M:GNONETTE,  Tree,  and  Parsons'  new  White,  it.,  or  a  packet  of 
each  for  <;/.     Cash. 

H ENRY  H EMSLEY,  Hassock's   Gate,  Hurstpierpoint. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PERPETUAL  WHITE- 
FLOWERING  CLIMBING  CARNATION,  LA  BLELE— 
Sni  II  plants  bedded  out  now  will  make  a  wonderful  growth,  and  lifted 
in  Stptember,  with  a  ball,  will  supply  DOZENS  of  blooms  during  next 
win:er  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Nice  plants,  post  free,  31.  6d.  each,  from 
the  Raiser. 
JAMES    BLACKLEY,    Leyton,    London,    E. 

NEW  WHITE  BEDDING  PANSY,  MISS 
MAITLAND— Considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it  the  finest 
whi'e  bedding  Pansy  in  cultivation.  Mr.  David  Thomson  (Editor  of 
the  Gardtntr,  Ac),  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  says  : — "  I  consider  it  the 
mos:  effective  white  bedding  Pansy  I  have  ever  seen."  Plants,  ai.  6*i. 
eau,  or  34*.  per  dozen.     Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

MILLIGAN  and  KERR,  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
Dumfries. 


Now  la  tne  Time  to  Plant  your  Gardens  with  Spring 

FLOWERS. 

Rand  F.  ALLUM  can  supply  DAISIES  of  three 
•  colours,  a  fine  mixture  of  POLYANTHUS,  choice  AURI- 
CULAS, FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  &c,  by  the  dozen,  100, 
or  icoo.     The  Trade  supplied  liberally. 

BEDDING  PLANT   CATALOGUE  ready  in  a  few  days.     Post 
free  on  application.         Lady  Bank,  Tamwonh. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildir. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 


Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   4*1  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1873. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday,        May    5— Entomological       7  P.M. 

!  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington     . .  11  A.M. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  . .        ..     1  p.m. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        ..    3  P.M. 
Thursday,        —     8— Continuation  of  Show. 


MR.  D.  T.  FISH  sends  us  an  article  on  the 
question  of  FIXED  SALARIES  as  applic- 
able to  the  case  of  Gardeners.  Mr.  Fish's 
views  on  this  subject  are  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  are,  moreover,  expressed  at  such 
length,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repro- 
duce them  in  their  entirety.  Our  correspondent 
points  out,  and  with  justice,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  one  pound  sterling  has  relatively 
suffered  considerable  diminution.  A  pound 
or  a  shilling  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  a 
fixed  value.  One  may  eat  a  dinner  in  London 
for  a  shilling,  that  would  be  considered  cheap 
at  ten  times  the  amount  at  "  the  diggings." 
Again,  from  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  it  follows  that  the  gardener  whose 
salary  remains  what  it  was  ten,  or  even  two, 
years  ago  is  in  the  same  position  now  as  though 
he  were  docked  of  a  portion  of  his  income. 
Other  artisans,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have 
struggled,  sometimes  properly,  sometimes  very 
foolishly,  against  this  state  of  things  ;  but  the 
gardener,  according  to  Mr.  Fish,  has  gone  on 
"  striking "  cuttings  only,  and  giving  the  same, 
or  a  greater,  amount  of  time,  skill,  and  labour 
for  the  same  remuneration — or  really,  owing  to 
the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  money,  for 
considerably  less. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Fish's  complaints  are  to  a 
large  extent  well  founded,  but  we  believe,  indeed 
we  know,  that  in  many  cases  the  gardener's 
salary  has  been  increased  of  late — a  fact  due,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure  to  the  eloquent  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Fish  in  our  columns  some  years  since. 
We  would,  nevertheless,  earnestly  press  on  em- 
ployers the  urgent  necessity  of  considering  this 
matter ;  meanwhile  we  may  allude  to  the  remedies 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Fish.  The  first  is  a  general 
rise  in  salaries ;  this  we  believe  has  been  partially 
effected. 

The  next  point  is,  how  to  thin  the  ranks. 


For  an  ordinary  appointment  there  were  lately 
to  our  knowledge  between  70  and  So  appli- 
cations. How  many  of  these  were  really  com- 
petent gardeners  we  are  in  no  position  to  state, 
but  we  are  sure  that  good  gardeners  are  scarce  ; 
and,  so  long  as  other  walks  in  life  hold  out  so 
much  greater  inducements,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
it.  Mr.  Fish's  proposal  for  relieving  the  ple- 
thora, is  to  draft  the  better  men  off  into  com- 
mercial occupations.  We  own  we  do  not  see 
how  this  would  improve  the  quality  of  gardeners  ; 
and  if  the  average  quality  be  not  enhanced,  the 
demand  for  increased  salaries  loses  part  of  its 
force. 

Another  remedy  consists  in  emigration,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  colonies — Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand — would  only  be  too  glad 
to  welcome  a  large  accession  of  this  nature,  and 
little  or  no  doubt  that  a  much  more  prosperous 
condition  than  is  possible  for  the  average 
gardener  here,  would  He  before  the  industrious, 
well-conducted  gardener  there.  A  large  number 
of  young  men  who,  at  the  best,  would  make  in- 
different gardeners  at  home,  would  realise  in  the 
colonies  a  satisfactory  income  in  one  or  other  of 
the  many  ways  open  to  a  man  who  can  and  will 
work. 

Concurrently  with  this  demand  for  increased 
salaries  is  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  employers 
of  the  degeneracy  of  gardeners.  No  doubt 
numbers  of  incompetent  men  call  themselves 
gardeners,  and  tend  to  lower  the  general  earnings 
of  their  betters.  Ask  one  of  these  men  why  they 
do  not  strive  to  improve — why  they  lack  intelli- 
gent interest  in  their  pursuit,  and  the  reply  you 
get  is,  "  it  doesn't  pay  ;"  and  it  is  true.  There 
is  force  in  the  disinclination  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion when  the  results  are  so  unpromising.  Make 
it  pay — make  it  worth  a  good  man's  while  to 
improve  himself  in  every  way,  and  to  cultivate  a 
proper  love  for  his  work,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
complaints.  Meanwhile,  there  are  not  a  few 
good  men  and  true,  who  struggle  onwards  and 
upwards  from  a  pure  love  for  their  calling,  and 
these  men  are  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 


We  often  hear  the  phrase  applied  to  some  un- 
fortunate individual  that  he  is  "  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own."  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  entire  applicability  of  this  phrase  to  so 
formidable  a  looking  plant  as  the  Araucaria 
IMBRICATA  ;  but,  judging  from  the  following 
note  received  from  our  valued  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  adage  in  question  is  partially  true. 
This,  after  all,  is  all  we  can  reasonably  expect 
from  an  adage.  Hear  what  Mr.  Berkeley 
says  : — "  We  have  often  been  asked  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  tips  of  the  branches  in  Araucaria 
dying,  and  we  have  felt  sure  in  many  cases  that 
it  was  due  either  to  inclement  weather  or  to  a 
feeble  action,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
not  properly  nourished.  We  have,  however, 
seen  the  same  effect  produced  by  a  very  different 
cause,  respecting  which  there  was  no  doubt, 
since  we  were  able  to  observe  the  whole  process, 
both  in  a  very  early  and  in  an  advanced  stage.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  where  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  were  able  to  come  in  contact  with  their 
neighbours,  the  leaves  were  punctured  by  the 
rigid  points,  and  that  there  was  a  consequent  ex- 
travasation of  the  resinous  juices,  so  much  so  that 
where  the  process  was  frequently  repeated,  the 
terminal  bud  at  length  died." 


It  is  well  worthy  notice  that  in  almost  every 

instance  of  the  holding  of  a  county  or  district  Agri- 
cultural Society's  meeting,  it  is  now  the  custom  to  tack 
a  Flower  Show  on  to  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be — 
Ceres  and  Flora  marching  hand  in  hand  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Grecian  mythology ;  the  two 
most  ancient  pursuits  in  the  world  linking  themselves 
together,  and  in  the  identity  of  a  common  interest 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire Agricultural  Horse  and  Poultry  Show  on 
July  24,  a  grand  show  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
will  be  held,  and,  judging  from  the  schedule,  a  good 
exhibition  should  result.  In  the  open  classes,  £ij  is 
offered  in  three  prizes  respectively  of  jfio,  £5,  and  £2, 
for  12  distinct  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  staged  for 
effect,  and  the  sum  of  £5  is  offered  for  72  cut  Roses, 
distinct,  one  truss  of  each.  The  third  week  in  July  is 
rather  late  to  cut  this  large  number,  and  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  better  to  have  required  a  smaller  number 
of  varieties  to  have  insured  an  exhibition.  A  goodly 
number  of  cottagers'  prizes  are  also  appended  to  the 
schedule,  and  it  is  most  agreeably  startling  to  read  the 
following  definition  of  a  cottager  as  "  a  person  not 
occupying  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  or  whose 
average  wages  do  not  exceed  35*.  per  week."    Possibly 


this  is  stated  to  include  the  artisan  class,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  Hitchin. 

The  collection  of  Hardy  Rhododendrons 

belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  which  for  the  last  23  years  has  proved  so 
attractive  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  will  this  year  be  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Park, 
Muswell  Hill,  where  a  large  space  is  being  covered  for 
the  purpose.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  the 
show  promises  to  be  remarkably  good. 

-The  more  we  see  of  AsTILBE(HoTEiA).IAroNICA 

as  a  Forcing  Plant  the  more  do  we  appreciate  its 
charming  appearance  and  delicate  tone.  We  have 
lately  seen  plants  growing  in  24-pots  bearing  as 
many  as  20  and  even  more  finely  developed  panicles  of 
flowers.  All  these  were  standing. in  saucers  of  water, 
and  herein  appears  to  lie  an  important  item  of  success. 
Want  of  water  is  inimical  to  its  well-being  ;  moisture 
is  indispensable  to  a  fine  development.  Many  of  our 
growers  of  this  plant  for  early  work  find  it  best  to  im- 
port the  roots,  when  perfectly  at  rest,  from  Holland  or 
Belgium.  Like  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Continental 
grown  Hoteias  appear  to  be  much  better  ripened  than 
home-grown  plants,  and  the  natural  inference  is,  they 
flower  much  more  freely  and  better  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Bennett,  writing  from  Hatfield,  Herts, 

states  that  the  frost  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  24th 
and  25th  inst.,  was  most  destructive  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation.  The  shoots  of  Walnuts  were  quite  black- 
ened ;  Potatos  under  glass  and  protected  with  a  mat, 
Rhododendron  flowers  in  sheltered  situations,  Peas, 
and  Rhubarb,  were  all  badly  cut  up.  Asparagus  was 
killed  to  the  ground.  The  wall  fruit  appears  to  be 
safe,  although  the  thermometer  registered  10°  of  frosc. 

•  Lithospermum  frostratum  is  being  much 

grown  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  for  cut  flowers,  the 
beautiful  rich  blue  of  its  flowers  finding  great  favour 
in  the  early  spring.  The  plants  are  grown  with  heads 
like  diminutive  standards,  and  when  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  flower  with  considerable  freedom.  The 
paucity  of  blue  flowers  in  early  spring  has  often  been 
commented  on,  but  here  is  one  that  supplies  such  an 
attractive  hue  of  this  coveted  colour,  that  the  most 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  tint  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
their  longings  satisfied.  Another  beautiful  early 
blooming  blue-flowered  plant  is  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
but  seedlings  raised  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  these  being  potted  up 
in  October,  and  grown  on  to  come  into  bloom  as 
required. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  sold  on  the  24th  inst.  an 

extensive  collection  of  East  India  Orchids,  principally 
from  Burmah  and  Borneo.  Plants  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  realised  from  3  to  7  guineas,  and  good 
pieces  of  Vanda  ccerulescens  were  sold  at  from  ,£3  to 
£14,  one  specimen  of  II  strong  plants  commanding 
,£20.  Six  strong  plants  of  Vanda  Denisoniana,  on 
native  wood,  fetched  j£ii. 

The  Colchester  and  East  Essex  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  hold  its  first  exhibition  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  James  T.  Round,  the  Holly 
Trees,  Colchester,  on  Wednesday,  May  21.  The 
second  show  will  be  held  on  July  1 7  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  George  Round,  at  East  Hill  House,  near  the 
same  town. 

The  South  of  Scotland  Horticultural 

Society  will  hold  a  grand  summer  show  in  the 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  Friday,  June  6  ;  and  also 
an  autumn  show  in  September. 

■ ■  The  Southampton  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  exhibition  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  August  2  and  4  next.  The  place  of  exhi- 
bition will  be  announced  at  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  writing  on  the  State  of  the 

Weather  during  the  week  ending  April  26,  says  : — 
In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about 
30. 1  inches.  A  slight  increase  occurred  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th,  30.2  being  the  value  then  recorded, 
but  a  depression  then  set  in,  which  reached  its  mini- 
mum, 29.9  inches,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d.  In- 
creasing values  prevailed  till  30.3  was  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  but  after  9  A.M.  on  this 
day  decreasing  readings  were  again  registered.  The 
weather  throughout  the  week  was  very  cold,  the 
highest  temperature  by  day  averaging  but  55°,  while 
at  night  it  was  but  34°.  The  minimum  values  on  the 
last  two  days  were  but  29}°  and  2Sf°  respectively. 
The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  averaged  about  21°. 
The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  were  above 
the  average  on  the  20th  and  21st  by  3°.  7  and  2°.8 
respectively,  but  the  departures  in  defect  on  the 
remaining  days  were,  22d,  3°.8  ;  23d,  6°.  6  ;  24th, 
io".6;  25th,  IO°.2;  and  26th,  9°.3.  These  great 
departures  are  due  to  the  very  cold  N.E.  current  of 
air  that  has  prevailed  with  scarcely  any  intermission 
throughout  the  week,  sometimes,  especially  on  the  23d 
and  24th,  accompanied  by  frequent  hail  showers.  On 
the  25th  snow  fell,  at  times  very  thickly.  At  night 
frosts  prevailed,  the  temperatures  on  the  grass  aver- 
aging only  24°  ;  on  the  last  two  days  the  recorded 
minima  were  but  194°  and  174°  respectively.  On  the 
20th  and  21st  the  sky  was  generally  free  from  cloud, 
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but  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  the  amount  was 
very  variable. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  6S±°  at  Eccles  to  560  at  Norwich  and  Hull,  the 
general  average  all  over  the  country  being  63^°.  The 
exlreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  3330  at 
Liverpool  to  26|°  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average 
being  29!°.  The  range  of  temperature  was  334",  vary- 
ing Irom  4 r 4°  at  Eccles  to  260 at  Hull.  The  mean  high 
day  temperatures  ranged  between  56, ^°  at  Nottingham 
and  4S 1°  at  Norwich,  with  a  general  average  of  53a°. 
The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  36^°  at 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  to  31"  at  Portsmouth,  with  an 
average  value  of  34°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture was  19J-0,  being  as  great  as  23J0  at  Portsmouth, 
Nottingham  and  Eccles,  and  as  small  as  1540  at 
Norwich.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
420,  the  highest  being  at  Sheffield  and  Leeds  {43I0 
respectively),  and  the  lowest  at  Norwich  (3940  nearly). 
Rain  fell  at  Sheffield  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  an 
inch,  being  the  largest  amount  recorded,  At  Hull  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  measured,  but 
at  Portsmouth  and  Birmingham  no  rain  fell,  the  average 
amount  over  the  country  being  but  12-looths  of  an 
inch.  Frequent  and  heavy  snow  showers  prevailed  at 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Leicester, 
Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Hull,  on  April  23,  24,  and 
25.  An  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Norwich  on  the 
21st,  between  9  and  10  P.M.  A  solar  halo  was  seen  at 
Liverpool  on  April  26,  The  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  fine,  but  towards  the  end  it  was  cold, 
with  N.E.  winds  and  heavy  snow  showers. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
684°  at  Glasgow  to  5o|°  at  Aberdeen,  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures varied  from  35°  at  Leith  to  284°  at  Paisley, 
their  averages  being  6o£J  and  30^°  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  430,  the  highest 
being  at  Glasgow,  44^°,  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen,  4o|°. 
Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearly 
at  Aberdeen,  but  at  Edinburgh  and  Paisley  none  was 
measured,  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being 
6-Iooths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  63*,  the 
lowest  26°,  the  mean  4340,  and  rainfall  0.00. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  Royal 

Nursery,  Slough,  intends  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  show,  on  Wednesday  next,  a 
full  collection  of  Alpine  and  Show  Auriculas, 
including  some  new  varieties.  Some  of  the  New 
Belgian  Azaleas,  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent  in 
our  last  issue,  may  also  be  expected  to  be  seen  there. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Cypripedium  Argus,  nov.  sp. 

(Coriifolia  tessellata.)  Pedunculo  elongato  ;  bractea  ovarium 
longe  non  aequantc  ;  sepalo  supremo  imparl  a  basi  late  oblonge 
triangulo,  sepalis  lateralibus  connatis  acutis  Iabello  bene 
brevioribus  ;  tepalis  ligulatis  obtuse  acutis  porrecto  divaricatis 
ciliatis  ;  labelli  sacco  juxta  ostium  retusum  utrinque  angulato  ; 
staminodio  semiorbiculari  antice  retuso  medio apiculato  utrinque 
argute  unidentato. 

A  Cypripedium  in  the  way  ofC.  barbatum,  Lindl.,  but 
with  very  pale  colours,  enlivened  by  many  dark  blackish 
brown  spots  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ciliate  white 
petals,  which  have  green  veins  and  a  brownish  purplish 
apex.  The  plant  is  very  remarkable,  having  the  well- 
known  upper  sepal  of  Cypripedium  purpuratum,  Lindl., 
combined  with  the  staminode  and  general  appearance 
of  C.  barbatum,  Lindl.  A  rigid  botanist  might  call  it 
an  intermediate  connecting  link.  I  have  not  seen  many 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  purpuratum,  but  very  many 
of  C.  barbatum  in  many  varieties,  all  of  which  were 
constant  in  their  circular  upper  sepal  and  in  their 
s'aminode.  It  is  not  a  grand  Orchid,  but  it  is  a  very 
curious  addition  to  this  lovely  genus,  that  should  be 
much  recommended  to  beginners  in  collecting,  since 
they  are  generally  (excepting  poor  C.  Fairrieanum) 
severely  managed.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Wallis 
when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  flowered  in 
April,  1873,  and  is  believed  by  those  gentlemen  to 
come  from  Penang,  while,  I  believe,  Mr.  Wallis  told 
me  it  came  from  the  Phillipines.  To  get  certain  in- 
formation we  must  wait  till  we  meet  Mr.  Wallis  once 
more.  It  is  named  Argus  in  allusion  to  the  numerous 
eye-like  spots  on  the  petals.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


STARRY   PUFF  BALLS.— V. 

(Concluded from  fl.  577.) 
10.  Geaster  Michelianus,  nov.  sp.  (fig.  115). — This 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Geaster  in  our  flora,  and 
at  present  has  only  been  found  in  one  locality,  viz., 
amongst  Rhododendrons  at  Castle  Ashby,  by  Mr. 
Beech,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's  gardener ;  it 
has  several  times  been  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  G.  tunicatus,  Vitt.,  by 
Berkeley,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History 
{No.  1306),  and  under  that  of  G.  lagemeformis, 
Vitt.,  by  Cooke,  in  his  Handbook.  The  latter  plant 
is  now  known  to  be  British,  and  is  quite  different 
from  G.  Michelianus,  a  cut  of  which  (taken  from  a 
hasty  sketch  by  Mr.  Fitch)  accompanies  the  description 
of  G.  lagenxformis,  Vitt.,  in  Cooke's  Handbook.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  constant  kindness  of  Mr.  Berkeley 
for  being  at  last  able   to  identify  the  Castle   Ashby 


Geaster  as  the  first  plant  of  Micheli,  and  to  publish  it 
under  a  correct  name,  viz.,  G.  Michelianus.  Dried 
specimens  have  been  issued  with  the  Erbario  Critto- 
gamico  Italtano  (343  and  979),  gathered  in  1 S62  and 
1S69,  and  published  under  the  name  of  Geaster  tuni- 
catus Michelianus,  and  from  a  careful  examination  of 
these  plants  and  their  fruit  we  can  find  no  characters 
of  moment  to  separate  them  from  ours.  Our  plant 
is  undoubtedly  the  Geaster  figured  by  Micheli  in  the 
Nova  Plantarum  Genera,   t.  100,  f.  1,  under  the  name 


flG.    II5.--C,^ASTER   MICHFL'ANUS. 

Half  actual   size  ;    section  of  inner  peridium   real   size  ; 
spores  x  700  diam. 

of  Geaster  major  umbilico-fimbriato  (though  Fries 
erroneously  refers  this  plant  to  G.  fimbriatus),  and  is 
the  same  with  theG.  tunicatus  Michelianus  of  ihzErb. 
Critt.  Jtal.  There  is,  however,  such  an  endless 
confusion  of  names,  synonyms,  poor  figures,  and 
imperfect  descriptions  of  this,  and  one  or  two  allied 
plants,  that  we  publish  Geaster  Michelianus  as  a  new 
species,  and  consider  our  British  plant  as  the  same 
with  Micheli's  figure  (t.  100,  f.  1),  the  same  with  the 
dried  specimens  in  the  Erb.  Critt.  Ital.  343  and  979, 


this  plant  throws  itself  sometimes  9  inches  away  from 
its  place  of  growth.  The  way  in  which  the  base  of 
the  inner  peridium  is  seated  on  the  centre  of  the  stel- 
late outer  peridium  is  very  extraordinary. 

11.  Geaster  lagentxformis,  Vitt.  (fig.  1 16). — We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Parfitt,  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Institution,  for  the  materials  wherewith  to 
figure  and  describe  this  elegant  and  distinct  species. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  published  as  British,  though 
we  believe  we  recently  had  the  same  plant  sent  us  from 
Norfolk  through  Mr.  Charles  B.  Plowright.  Mr.  Par- 
fitt's  specimens  were  found  in  Stoke  Wood,  near 
Exeter,  in  November,  186S  ;  one  or  two  were  after- 
wards seen  in  the  same  locality  in  1869,  but  since  that 
time  they  appear  to  have  vanished  from  the  spot. 

The  following  is  Vittadini's  description  : — "  Outer 
peridium  splitting  to  the  middle,  in  nearly  equal 
acuminate  laciniae,  inner  stratum  very  thick,  evanescent. 
Inner  peridium  sessile,  flaccid  ;  mouth  determinate, 
piano-conic,  cihato-fimbriate,  columella  rather  long, 
clavate."  Mr.  Parfitt  adds  to  this  :— *'  Outer  peridium 
white,  with  furfuraceous  brown  scales  towards  the 
base,  at  length  expanding  into  six  rigidly  recurred 
laciniae  ;  these  sometimes  again  dividing  so  as  to  make 
six  or  eight  more  lesser  segments  ;  inner  stratum  very 
thick  and  brittle,  cracking  on  the  least  pressure  being 
applied.  When  the  lacinia;  first  expand,  the  inner 
stratum  is  a  beautiful  rosy- white  colour.  Inner  peridium 
about  two  shades  darker  in  tint  than  the  inner  stratum, 
and  appearing  under  a  lens  to  be  finely  felted  together  ; 
round  the  mouth  a  depressed  ring,  in  which  the  felted 
appearance  is  more  strongly  developed,  directed 
upwards  and  forming  the  mouth,  which  is  conic,  nearly 
smooth  and  very  finely  fimbriated."  The  Exeter  plants 
exactly  accord  with  Vittadini's  published  figure. 

In  infancy  the  plant  strongly  resembles  an  antique 
jar  with  narrow  mouth,  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
spores  are  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  thus  diffenng 
from  the  majority  of  Geasters,  and  measure  .00012" 
diameter. 

Mr.  Parfitt  has  kindly  furnished  sufficient  dried 
materials  for  recognition  to  the  Royal  Herbarium  at 
Kew  and  the  herbarium  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
Kew  herbarium  now  possesses  nine  of  the  1 1  British 
species,  being  deficient  of  G.  coliformis.  P.,  and 
G.  mammosus,  Chev.  The  British  Museum  has  one 
more  plant  than  Kew  in  a  capital  specimen  of  G.  coli- 
formis, P.  (the  Bloomsbury  G.  nummosus  not  being 
Sowerby's  plant).  Out  of  the  nine  British  species  at 
Kew,  and  the  10  at  the  British  Museum,  six  each  have 
been  indirectly  furnished  through  correspondents  of  the 
Gardeners1  Chronicle.    Worthin^ton  G.  Smith, 
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and  distinct  both  from  G.  lag  en  re  form  is,  Vitt.,  and  G. 
tunicatus,  Vitt. 

The  following  description  is  prepared  from  fresh 
British  specimens  : — Outer  peridium  pale  buff,  thick, 
fleshy,  generally  splitting  into  fiveor  six  sub-equal  Iacini;t/, 
clothed  on  the  outside  with  a  thin  dark  brown  bark, 
which  again  splits  into  elegant  honeycombed  patterns  ; 
inner  peridium  pale  slatey  buff,  spherical  ;  mouth  pro- 
minent, obtuse,  dentate,  paler  in  colour  than  the  body 
of  the  inner  peridium  ;  spores  slightly  tuberculoso- 
echinulate,  .00014"  diameter  (in  which  measurement 
the  English  and  Italian  specimens  exactly  agree). 
When  mature,  and  when  the  outer  peridium  bursts, 


Notable    Gardens. 

Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Ascot. — There  are  a  few  floral  features  about  these 
nurseries  that  are  well  worthy  a  slight  notice.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  the  Cinerarias,  for  the  value  of 
which  this  firm  has  gained  some  notoriety.  They  can 
now  be  seen  growing  in  large  quantities  in  cold  frames, 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  their  compact,  free- 
branching  habit,  finely  formed,  and  rich-hued  flowers, 
represented  by  many  pleasing  shades,  and  by  their 
great  substance.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
select  from  them  a  dozen  varieties,  quite  distinct,  and  so 
j  thoroughly  good  as  to  be  worth  naming,  which  could 
hold  their  own  against  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  best 
raisers.  There  is  clearly  perceptible  a  steady  advance 
in  the  tricolor  section,  as  they  are  termed,  and  it  is  the 
ruling  characteristic  of  these  to  have  a  circle  of  white, 
sometimes  narrow  and  sometimes  broad,  forming  a  zone 
round  the  disc  ;  then  a  distinct  ring  of  some  bright 
colour,  shaded  off  into  a  marginal  colour  of  a  deeper 
hue.  Splendidly  coloured  self  flowers  are  also  com- 
prised, and  snow-white  selfs,  that  are  perhaps  more 
wanted  than  any  other  colour  among  Cinerarias. 

Spring-blooming  Clematises — varieties  raised  mainly 
from  C.  Standishii  fertilised  with  others — are  in  large 
numbers  at  the  Ascot  nurseries,  many  of  them  pos- 
sessing hues  of  violet  and  blue,  colours  wanted  in  the 
early-flowering  section.  There  is  just  a  danger  of 
being  overdone  with  these  beautiful  flowers  just  now, 
as  many  new  varieties  are  being  introduced  ;  but  Mr. 
Standish  asserts  that  some  of  his  have  quite  a  distinctive 
character  of  their  own,  and  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
acquisitions.  It  is  singular  to  note  that  though  C. 
Fortunei  has  been  much  employed  by  Mr.  Standish  as 
a  pollen  parent,  no  double  flower  has  yet  appeared 
among  the  numerous  progeny.  A  large  quantity  of 
these  Clematises  have  just  been  sent  to  Birmingham, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  planted  in  a  portion  of  the 
large  tent  used  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  provincial  show  in  June  last — 
Mr.  II.  G.  Quilter,  with  that  characteristic  enterprise 
which  shows  itself  in  all  his  doings,  having  roofed  in  a 
good  portion  of  the  tent  with  glass,  and  is  having  it 
planted  with  these  Clematises  and  early  flowering 
Rhododendrons.  C.  Lucie  Lcmoinc  is  grown  here  ns 
the  best,  as  it  is  the  only,  pure  white  double  Clematis 
in  cultivation. 

Forced  Roses  for  the  provision  of  cut  flowers  are 
most  extensively  grown  at  Ascot,  while  the  propagation 
of  varieties,  such  as  the  choice  Tea  sorts,  for  sale,  is 
something  marvellous.  There  are  two  white  Hybrid 
Berpetuals  that  are  largely  grown  for  cut  flowers,  viz., 
Boule  de  Neige   and    Coquette   des   Blanches.      The 
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former  is  a  true  white  Rose  when  forced,  has  a  very 
robust  growth,  flowers  from  every  point,  and  by  means 
of  a  little  management  can  be  had  in  flower  every  day 
in  the  year.  Tea  Niphetos  is  an  excellent  Rose  for 
forcing,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  white  Tea  at  this 
•stage.  Mr.  Standish  commends  it  highly  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  whereas  he  had  only  12  plants  of  it  last 
September,  he  has  now  from  5000  to  6000  of  it.  As 
many  as  Sooo  plants  of  Marechal  Niel,  on  their  own 
coots,  were  struck  last  year,  and  other  choice  kinds  in 
proportion. 

Ten-week  and  Intermediate  Stocks  are  largely 
grown,  and  in  July  their  flowers  come  in  for  making 
up  common  bouquets.  Mr.  Standish  says  he  finds  the 
last  yields  the  largest  flowers.  A  charming  white 
Ageratum,  the  name  of  which  was  not  forthcoming,  is 
grown  for  cut  flowers  also,  and  is  much  liked.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  greenhouse  perennial  species.  A  free- 
blooming  Chorozema,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  &c.,  are 
-also  grown  ;  the  former  presented  a  charming  sight, 
growing  in  a  large  pot,  and  trained  on  the  inside  of  the 
•roof  of  a  large  span-roofed  house.  Stauntonia  hexa- 
phylla,  a  nearly  hardy  evergreen  greenhouse  climber 
■could  be  seen  in  one  of  the  houses ;  it  is  said  to 
bear  edible  fruits.  As  a  white-flowered  greenhouse 
plant,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige,  also  from  the  South  of  France  ; 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  of  great  size,  and 
-stand  well  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly 
hardy,  and  to  stand  out  all  the  winter  at  Caen  ;  and 
as,  moreover,  very  valuable  for  bouquets.  The  old 
Mexican  stove  evergreen,  Oldenlandia  Deppeiana,  with 
dts  small  pure  white  flowers,  so  freely  produced,  is  a 
•valuable  plant  for  cut  purposes,  and  can  be  had  all  the 
year  round  if  grown  in  an  intermediate  house.  Bou- 
■vardia  Yreelandi  is  most  extensively  grown  for  cut 
purposes,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  the  freest  and  best 
•of  all  the  white-flowered  Bouvardias.  Plants  that 
have  been  cut  from  during  the  winter  and  spring,  if  har- 
dened off,  make  excellent  beds  in  the  outdoors  gardens 
■during  the  summer,  and  if  taken  up  in  September 
will  flower  in  a  warm  house  all  the  winter. 

Tuberoses  are  potted  and  then  plunged  in  fermenting 
leaves  in  a  frame  which  has  a  dung  lining  ;  here  they 
make  strong  roots,  and  are  subsequently  removed  to  a 
cooler  place  as  summer  comes  on,  to  make  their  growth. 
The  Cape  Jasmine  is  a  great  favourite  also  ;  the  plants 
are  plunged  in  dung  and  leaves  in  a  stove,  and  are 
occasionallylifted  and  replunged.  Mr.  Standish  strongly 
advocates  the  use  of  Standen's  manure  for  Gardenias, 
and  employs  it  himself  with  manifest  advantage.  Pink 
Lady  Blanche,  a  singularly  free  white-flowering  variety, 
is  an  excellent  forcing  plant,  and  is  so  useful  that  Mr. 
Standish  is  growing  on  some  2000  of  it  for  next  autumn. 
The  best  double  Zonal  Pelargonium  for  winter  work  15 
Viclor  Lemoine,  as  the  flowers  come  large  and  finely 
coloured  at  mid-winter.  On  the  other  hand,  Bouchar- 
let's  new  double  white  Album  plenum  is  thoroughly  dis- 
appointing, as  the  flowers  are  only  barely  semi-double, 
and  are  much  tinted  with  red  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  very  little  better 
than  rubbish  will  have  to  be  borne  with  before  a  really 
good  double  white-flowered  Zonal  Pelargonium  puts  in 
an  appearance. 

Rhododendron  Star  of  Ascot  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  a  very  fine  new  hybrid  variety,  the  flowers  pure 
white,  with  the  upper  segments  densely  spotted  with 
dark  chocolate.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  white 
R.  arboreum  blood  in  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
■early  blooming. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  perfect  ripening  of  clumps  of  imported  Lily  of 
the  Valley  so  as  to  induce  them  to  flower  again  the 
following  autumn.  As  soon  as  a  batch'  has  done  bloom- 
ing, the  pots  are  plunged  in  leaves  in  a  warm  frame, 
and  the  roots  are  freely  watered  with  manure  water  till 
they  have  fairly  ripened  oft".  This  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum, to  have  the  crowns  ripened,  for  it  is  only  on 
that  condition  that  flowers  are  produced  the  following 
•autumn.  R.  D. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— VI. 

Spring-Jloivering  species  of  the  section  Odontostigma. 
—  I  shall  be  able  in  the  present  paper  to  include  all  the 
spring- flowering  species  of  the  Odontostigma  section, 
which  difler  from  the  Holostigmas  by  having  the  three 
lobes  of  the  stigma  either  deeply  fimbriated  at  the  tip, 
-or,  in  some  cases,  divided  low  down  into  two  or  three 
•contiguous,  slender  branches.  Of  this  group  there 
are  two  xanthic  and  three  cyanic  species. 

14.  C.  Olizieri,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  1831,  p.  219 ; 
C.  tagena*  fonts  var.  Olivicrianus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  ii.  282  ;  C.  Aucheri,  Boiss.  Diag.  xiii.  p.  16.— Corm 
ovoid,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  outer 
coats  continuous  and  membranous  in  the  upper  half, 
sphuing  up  irregularly  vertically  into  fibres  towards  the 
base.  Buds  rarely  two  from  a  corm.  Top  of  the  flower 
4u  inc,hes  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe 
absent  Leaves  4—5  to  a  fascicle,  overtopping  the  flower, 
ij—2  lines  broad,  glabrous  beneath,  bright  green  above, 
with  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Sheaths  broad, 
greenish-white.  Proper  spathe  of  two  valves.  Tube  bright 
ye;Iow,  2—3  times  as  long  as  the  limb.  Limb  not  more 
p  than  an  inch  deep  in  the  wild  specimens,  bright  orange- 
yellow  glabrous  and  concolorous  at  the  throat,  the  blunt 
equal  divisions  £— §  inch  broad,  the  outer  three  marked 


with  three  black  lines  near  the  base,  which  run  down  the 
tube.  Anthers  lemon-yellow,  paler  than  the  flower, 
exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  the  same 
colour  as  the  limb,  reaching  up  to  a  level  with  the  anthers, 
with  about  six  slender  clavate  divisions  3—4  lines  long. 
Scent  of  the  flower  very  faint. 

A  native  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  ascending  from  1000  feet  above  the  sea 
level  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  melting  snows,  flower- 
ing from  January  to  March.  Horticulturally  it  comes 
so  near  to  majsiacus  and  luteus,  that  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  any  one  but  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
Crocuses  will  care  for  it.  The  corm  is  quite  that  of 
mrcsiacus,  but  the  leaves  are  more  like  those  of  vermis  ; 
and,  of  course,  being  placed  in  a  different  section,  the 
stigma  is  planned  on  a  different  type.  It  has  been 
sent  to  Kew  lately  by  three  or  four  different  contri- 
butors of  living  specimens,  and  a  figure  has  lately 
been  published  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  6031). 
There  is  a  very  characteristic  figure  in  Gay's  private 
collection,  and  the  plant  is  well-known  in  herbaria.  I 
have  compared  abundant  specimens  of  the  Grecian 
Aucheri  from  Von  Heldreich  and  Orphanides,  with 
the  original  examples  of  Gay's  Levantine  Olivieri,  named 
20  years  earlier,  and  cannot  see  any  difference  between 
them. 

15.  C.  Sutcrianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  Misc.  p.  5  ; 
journ.  Hort. Soc.  ii.  p.  284  ;  C.  c/irysa/it/ius,  Herbert,  Bot. 
Reg.  1S47,  tab.  4,  fig.  1  (figured  under  this  name  by  mis- 
take).—Corm  like  that  of  the  last,  middle-sized,  ovoid,  split- 
ting up  into  close  fibres  in  the  lower  half.  Buds  some- 
times two  from  a  corm.  Top  of  the  flower  4 — 5  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Scape 
often  as  long  as  the  tube.  Leaves,  4 — 5  to  a  fascicle, 
hardly  reaching  up  to  the  flower,  very  narrow  (half  a  line), 
with  reflexed  borders,  and  a  distinct,  narrow,  white 
central  band.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous.  Limb  about 
an  inch  deep  in  wild  specimens,  deep  golden-yellow, 
glabrous  and  concolorous  at  the  throat,  the  outer  divisions 
with  a  livid  blotch  on  the  outside  at  the  base.  Anthers 
I — \  inch,  much  exceeding  the  subglabrous  filaments. 
Stigma  just  like  that  of  the  last,  hardly  reaching  up  to 
the  top  of  the  anthers. 

Plentiful  on  the  mountains  of  Anatolia,  between 
Nicea  and  Angora,  flowering  in  February.  It  was  sent 
to  Herbert  in  a  living  state  by  Mr.  Suter,  in  the 
British  Consular  service  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
named  by  him  after  that  gentleman.  There  are 
specimens  in  Gay's  herbarium,  gathered  in  the  same 
district  by  M.  Louis  Castagne  in  1821,  and  by  Mont- 
bret  in  1S34.  It  comes  very  near  the  last,  from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  the  narrow  leaves,  and  might 
easily  be  passed  over  as  a  form  of  aureus, 

16.  C.  aleppia/s.  Baker,  n.  sp. — Corm  ovoid,  |— |  inch 
thick,  the  outer  coats  formed  throughout  of  close  parallel 
fibres.  Top  of  the  flower  not  more  than  2—3  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Buds  not  more  than  one  to  a 
fascicle  in  the  specimens  seen.  Basal  spathe  present. 
Scape  i—i\  inch  long,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  tube. 
Leaves  5— 6  to  a  fascicle,  overtopping  the  flower,  but 
abruptly  recurved  from  the  top  of  the  outer  bracts,  very 
narrow,  with  much  recurved  edges,  and  a  thin  white 
central  band.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous,  exceeding  the 
very  short  tube.  Flowers  1—2  to  a  fascicle,  very  small. 
Limb  \ — I  inch  deep,  the  divisions  purplish,  not  more 
than  2  lines  broad,  the  outer  marked  all  down  the  back 
with  faint  purple  stripes.  Anthers  \  inch  long,  exceeding 
the  slightly  pubescent  filaments.  Stigmas  deep  orange, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers,  \  inch  deep,  divided  as 
in  the  two  preceding,  usually  each  into  two  deep,  slender 
clavate  branches. 

A  native  of  grassy  places  near  Aleppo,  gathered  by 
Professor  Ilaussknecht  in  1S67,  flowering  in  January. 
I  know  this  only  from  dried  specimens,  but  it  seems 
very  distinct  from  any  other  species.  The  flower  is 
most  like  that  of  the  pusillus  variety  of  biflorus,  and 
the  corm  very  like  that  of  sativus. 

17.  C.  aerius,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  288  ;  C. 
Sibthorpia nus,  var.  stattricus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845, 
Misc.  p.  5, — Corm  small,  globose,  the  tunics  split  into 
fibres  at  the  top,  membranous  below,  and  splitting  off  at 
the  base  as  if  cut  round  with  a  knife,  just  like  those  of 
biflorus.  Buds,  one  only  to  a  corm  in  all  the  specimens 
seen,  the  top  of  the  flower  3 — 6  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Scape  il—  2  inches 
long,  about  equal  to  the  tube.  Leaves  3 — 6  to  a  fascicle, 
very  narrow,  with  revolute  edges,  and  a  distinct  fine  white 
central  band.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous.  Limb  about  an 
inch  deep,  of  a  uniform  deep  or  pale  unstriped  lilac-purple, 
the  throat  yellow  and  glabrous  ;  the  uniform  blunt  divi- 
sions 5 — $  inch  broad.  Anthers- lemon-yellow,  §—  h  inch 
long,  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  orange- 
yellow,  the  divisions  3—4  lines  long,  dilated  and  fim- 
briated at  the  tip. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  7000  feet.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better 
placed  amongst  the  Holostigmas  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  It  has  never  been  cultivated  or  figured,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  ;  but  dried  specimens  have  been 
distributed  by  most  of  the  botanists  who  have  collected 
plants  in  Armenia,  so  that  it  is  well  known  in  herbaria. 
It  combines  the  flower  of  Sieberi  with  the  corm  of 
biflorus.  Herbert  describes  a  plant  called  aerius  var. 
pulchricolor,  from  Mount  Olympus,  in  Bithynia,  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
identical  with  C.  Pestalozza?,  Boiss.  Diagn.  xiii.,  p.  17, 
gathered  by  M.  Pestalozza  in  the  same  province. 
There  is  a  closely  allied  plant  in  Cyprus,  C.  cyprius, 
Boiss.  and  Kotschy  in  linger  and  Kotschy's  Cyprus, 
p.   203,  of  which  I   do   not  know  enough  to  judge 


whether  it  be  a  variety  or  distinct  species,  having  seen 
only  a  single  dried  specimen.  This  latter  is  confused 
by  Klatt  with  C.  Cambessedesii,  Gay,  which  is  an 
autumnal  species  of  the  section  Holostigma,  in- 
habiting the  Balearic  Islands. 

18.  C.  Imperati,  Tenore,  Fl.  Neap.  iii.  411;  Mem.  t. 
3  ;  Reich.  1c.  Crit.  t.  1260  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1993  ;  Pari.  Fl. 
ltal.  iii.  232;  C.  fmperafonius,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  ii.  260.  — Bulb  ovoid,  middle-sized,  the  tunics  split- 
ting up  in  the  lower  half  into  parallel  fibres.  Buds  often 
two  to  a  corm  under  cultivation,  the  top  of  the  flower 
6 — 9  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe 
present.  Leaves  4-  -6  to  a  fascicle,  appearing  before  the 
flowers  and  overtopping  them,  ;j — 1  line  broad,  with  very 
revolute  edges  and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Scape 
as  long  as  the  tube.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous,  falling 
considerably  short  of  the  tube.  Flowers  very  fragrant, 
with  a  primrose-like  scent,  usually  two  to  a  fascicle  under 
cultivation.  Limb  1—2  inches  deep,  deep  yellow  and 
glabrous  at  the  throat,  the  blunt  divisions  more  than  half 
an  inch  broad  under  cultivation,  the  three  outer  covered 
down  the  back  with  three  distinct  much -feathered  stripes 
of  purple  on  a  yellowish-white  groundwork,  the  three 
inner  more  or  less  flushed  or  feathered  with  lilac  on  a 
whiter  groundwork,  and  not  distinctly  striped.  Anthers 
lemon-yellow,  much  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments. 
Stigmas  orange-yellow,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers, 
the  three  divisions  cuneately  dilated,  and  usually  deeply 
fimbriated  at  the  tip. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  3000  to  6000  feet.  It  is  so  well  known  by 
cultivators  and  so  little  liable  to  vary  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  its  peculiarities.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
suaveolens  and  versicolor,  differing  from  the  first 
principally  by  its  fimbriated  stigmas  and  diphyllous 
spathe,  as  well  as  by  its  early  flowering  and  leaves 
produced  before,  and  much  overtopping  the  flowers. 
y.  G.  Baker. 


GRAPES  UNDER  ROLLED  PLATE 
GLASS. 

Mr.  Barron's  note,  in  your  last,  throws  considerable 
light  upon  an  obscure  and  much  disputed  question. 
As  iS  years  ago  I  had  something  to  do  with  building 
and  plantingthe  "cow  vineries" at  Tirydale,  I  naturally 
feel  some  interest  in  their  success,  especially  as  at  the 
Birmingham  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
a  gardener  from  the  locality  assured  me  the  vineries 
produced  "the  best  Grapes  and  the  best  beef  in  the 
Principality,"  Mr.  Brodie,  the  proprietor,  being  espe- 
cially famed  for  both.  His  leaning  has  always  been 
in  favour  of  rolled  plate  glass,  not  only  for  its  superior 
protective  influence,  but  also  for  the  quiet  purity  of 
the  light,  and  of  that  faith  I  cannot  give  a  stronger 
proof  than  the  fact  that  within  the  last  12  months 
I  have  used  for  our  clients  upwards  of  150  crates. 
Still  for  all  this  I  have  had  to  combat  an  immense 
amount  of  prejudice,  and  an  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  rough  glass  is  only  fit  to  cover  a  muck-yard. 
If  so,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  do  so  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  glass.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  there  is  "  rolled  plate  " 
and  "  rolled  plate  ;  "  that  which  I  use,  and  have  used, 
is  from  the  original  manufacturers,  Messrs.  James 
Hartley  &  Co.,  of  Sunderland,  and  it  is  certainly  lighter 
than  much  glass  which  is  called  rolled  plate.  This  was 
remarked  by  various  persons  at  Birmingham,  and 
hence  it  forces  the  question,  May  not  the  prejudice 
against  rolled  plate  arise,  or  have  arisen,  from  the 
use  of  an  inferior  article,  just  as  those  who  use  the 
inferior  foreign  horticultural  glass  are  obliged  at  this 
season  to  obscure  it,  to  prevent  their  plants  being 
scorched  to  death  ?  The  ridge-and-furrow  Rose- 
house,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  rolled  plate  glass, 
Messrs.  Hartley  presented  to  the  garden  at  Chiswick, 
was  a  success,  so  far  as  the  glass  was  concerned,  though 
the  wood  soon  decayed  ;  and  I  could  name  many 
places  where  its  use  has  been  attended  with  complete 
satisfaction.  But  in  gardening,  as  in  all  other  pursuits, 
effects  are  not  always  traced  to  their  legitimate  causes, 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  rolled  plate  has  had  to  stand 
sponsor  for  various  shortcomings  in  other  details  of 
management,  the  builder  not  unfrequently  having  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  want  of  competence  in  the 
manager. 

The  Vines  at  Tirydale  have  claims  to  notice  beyond 
the  plate  glass.  In  the  few  months  that  I  resided  there 
I  made  several  hundred  feet  lineal  of  Vine  borders, 
and  in  them  I  used  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  loads 
of  rotten  Couch  and  other  weeds,  intermingled  with 
scourings  of  ditches,  road  scrapings,  and  such  scratch 
materials  as  we  could  get  together,  without  materially 
interfering  with  the  proper  work  of  the  farm.  In  fact 
tha  borders  were  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  of 
refuse  from  all  parts  of  the  farm,  carted  in 
at  convenient  times,  and  added  to  the  border  when 
considered  necessary.  All  the  borders  were  made 
above  the  ground  level,  for  South  Wales  has  a  dripping 
climate,  and  having  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  pass- 
'ng  through  the  homestead,  it  was  considered  better  to 
rrigate  occasionally  than,  by  sinking  the  borders,  to 
run,  in  exceptional  seasons,  the  chance  of  super- 
saturation.  The  success  which  Mr.  Barron  assigns  to 
the  Vines  seems  to  prove  that  we  were  right,  and  the 
plan  a  satisfactory  one.  Some  Vine  growers  contend 
that  the  vigour  of  the  Vine,  ceteris  paribus,  will  only 
cease  with  the  absence  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 
At  Tirydale  the  vegetable  matter  used  was  the  accumu- 
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lation  of  years  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  from  experi-  spathe,  as  will  be  seen,  is  shorter  than  the  spadix,  and  in 
mentswhichlhavemadelhaveanotionthatrottenCouch  j  Mr.  Peacock's  specimen  measured  15  inches  in  length 
is  one  of  the  finest  vegetable  manures  that  can  be  used,  and  14  inches  in  circumference  at  the  widest  portion,  the 
At  a  time  when  heat  from  the  usual  source  of  fuel  has  gir'h  of  the  spadix  being  about  6\  inches.  The  general 
become,  from  its  costliness,  prohibitory  to  many  forcing  2ul!,n?  °i  t,le  ?Palh„e  1S  sufficiently  well  shown  in  Mr. 
gardeners,  it  is  important  to  know  that  strong   glass  :  Smlth  s  illustration,  fig.  117. 


On  the  outside  below  it  is 


style,  and  this  surmounted  by  a  stigma  with  three- 
inflexed  purplish  lobes,  having  papillose  margins,  as 
shown  at  e.  On  section  the  ovary,  f,  is  seen  to  be  3-celled, 
with  axile  placentation,  and  with  a  single  ascending 
inverted  ovule,  arising  from  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
angle  of  each  cell  with  the  raphe  on  the  side  next  the 


on  cold  nights  will" afford  a  gain  of  5°  to  S°  over  that  «*£  ^.^^Jf Sw^n^f?^  Spf°tS  ;-?b°V<J  '  PIace"ta-      grounding  the  base  of  each   ovule  are  a 

fa  ,  .,    ,       ?        ..  - D         ..,    ,  it  is  of  a  dull  purple  colour.     On  the  inner  surface  it  is  of    number  of  cellular  processes,  shown  at  F,  which  may  pos- 

in  common  use  ;  and  that    where  it  is  so  willed    waste  a  uniform  dark  shining    reddish   purp,e    co,our>      The    sibl  sent  ab£rtive  ovules,     The  fmit  js  al    ^ent 

animal  heat  from  feeding  stock  may  be  utilised  to  even  Spadjx  is  somewhat  sword-shaped,  flattened  from  side  to    unknown. 

a  greater  extent.     This  will  give  us  a  full  month  m  side,  covered  with  slightly  projecting  tubercles,  and  of  a  dull  ,      But  one  leaf  {rarely  two  ?)  is  produced  at  a  time,  and  that 

starting  the   Vine,  and  a  month    gained  at  the  com-  purplecolour.  The  flowers  occupy  thelower6or  yinches  of    after  the  production  of  the  flower.     The  umbrella-like  leaf 

mencement  of  the  season,  is  superior  for  the  maturation  thespadix,  theupperportionbeingentirelydestituteofihem.  1  (fig.  TI8)  is  supported  by  a  stout  petiole,  3—4  feet  or  more 

of  fruit  to  two  months  at  the  end  of  the  year.      Half,  These  flowers  are  of  the  simplest  character,  but  densely    inTieight,  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  paler  spots,  like 


the  late  Grapes  in  the  country 
are  spoiled  for  the  want  of  a 
longer  season,  which,  intelli- 
gently rendered,  means,  earlier 
starting  in  the  spring.  W.  P. 
Ayresy  Imperishable  Hothouse 
Works,  Neivark*on*Trmt. 


ARABS. 
We  have  on  several  previous 
occasions  referred  to,  and  given 
illustrations  of,  some  of  the  more 
striking  among  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Arads,  including  the  God- 
winia,  the  bell-shaped  Amorpho- 
phallus,  and  others.  We  revert  to 
the  subject  for  the  sake  of  calling 
attention  to  a  newly  introduced 
plant  of  the  same  family,  called 
by  the  provisional  name  of  Amor. 
phophallus  Rivieri.*  Of  this  spe- 
cimens have  been  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co. ,  but  the  finest 
flowering  specimen  was  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, of  Hammersmith,  who 
takes  a  delight  in  sharing  with 
others  the  pleasure  he  himself  de- 
rives from  his  rich  collection. 
The  plant  in  question  is  not  so- 
gigantic  in  size  as  some  others, 
but  is  still  of  very  extraordinary- 
appearance  ;  the  foliage  is  indeed 
handsome,  but  the  special  interest 
the  plant  has  for  English  gardeners- 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  to- 
be  at  least  as  hardy  as  a  Dahlia 
or  a  Canna,  and  that  owing 
to  the  numerous  offsets  that  are 
produced  its  propagation  is  easy. 
It  may  therefore  be  grown  in 
the  open  air,  like  those  plants, 
and  its  tuber  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
as  is  done  with  Dahlias.  Its 
value  for  subtropical  gardening  is 
consequently  great.  We  imagine, 
though    we    have     no     positive 


a  serpent's  skin.  The  limb,  which* 
measures  4  feet  and  more  across, 
is  divided  into  three  divisions, 
which  are  cut  up  into  minor  sub- 
divisions, as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration, copied  from  the  coloured! 
figure  in  the  Flore  des  Serres.  The 
leaf,  therefore,  has  much  the  same 
general  character,  allowing  for 
diversities  of  detail,  as  that  of  the 
Godwinia  and  the  Amorphophallus 
campanulatus  already  figured  by 
us.  According  to  M.  Durieu,  this 
leaf  remains  in  perfection  for  five 
months,  and  resembles  a  young, 
elegant  Palm.  When  the  leaf 
withers,  the  tubers  get  into  the 
resting  stage,  and  may  be  kept  in 
that  state  as  readily  as  a  Dahlia 
tuber. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  a  true  Amorpho- 
pballus  (see  Schott's  Prod.  Syst. 
Ai-oid.,  130):  the  only  differences 
of  importance  that  we  can  see  ira 
the  present  plant,  as  compared 
with  other  species  of  the  genus,  is 
in  the  shortness  of  the  spithe  as 
compared  with  the  spadix,  and  ir> 
the  rounded,  not  angular,  ovary. 
The  characters  of  Schott's  genus- 
Brachyspatha  (Prod.  Syst.  Aroid., 
p.  127),  agree  with  those  of  our 
plant  in  most  particulars,  excepting; 
as  to  the  ovary,  which  Schott  de- 
scribes as  two  not  three  celled- 
But  this  is  a  question  which  M. 
Durieu  will  doubtless  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

We  expect  to  see  this  hand- 
some plant  take  a  high  rank, 
amongst  decorative  foliage  plants, 
whether  for  outdoor  work  or  for 
conservatory  decoration.  There 
is  one  drawback — s-urgit  aliquid 
amari — the  perfume  of  the  flower 
is  —  well,  never  mind  !  —  say, 
not  agreeable.  This  objection  is- 
one,  however,  of  but  very  short 
duration,  and  may  easily  be  pro- 
vided against.  M.  T.  M. 


knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  j ,  "'^^  ;M' 

tubers  would  in  a  dry  soil  remain                     ffli'^ •''                    ^^^HMlBt  n        J 

unharmed  throughout  the  wintei                    fflia-»v'-|                          ^^^Bb^^//      /      !         /  ilili  PALM   VI-    GLADNESS. 

—if  protected  with  litter  ;  at  any                   H-  ,     f                                       ^81    IPP''    '  '  '    HIM  We   *ee  by  tllc  daiIy  Papers 

rate  it  is  worth  the  trial.                                   ffllffF^  - f                                                                         *            'ill  that  in  London  and  Manchester,. 

Cur  first  knowledge  of  the  (ifflr  r" '  I  ^^fcS^i^  If  as  wel*  as  m  otner  large  towns 
plant  was  derived  from  the  pages  HI'1'*"  >— "  '|f  in  some  churches  by  law  csta- 
of  the  Revue  Horticole,  and  sub-  iMBfvr-l  '  All  blished,  of  that  advanced  schooL 
seqnently  we  had  the  opportunity  HHb  ]  ■  of  though!  where  ritual  is  re- 
of  perusing  a  pamphlet  relating  ^HfiN ;  ffl  f?  A  frll  L|  ■''  \\  spected,  there  was  displayed  on 
to  it,  written  by  M.  Riviere,  the  HHfei'll  IfflBfflSBf ''S l£^!ii  PaIm  Sun,lav  what  the  papers 
director  of  the  experimental  gar-  '  W.V."/'|  1H  '  ^  :  Afflf  cal1  a  "revival"  of  the  ancienl 
den  at  Ham  ma,  near  Algiers.  !  IK  ,;>■!  h  mS^MMmwi  custom  of  distributing  Palm ;  andt 
It  appears  that  the  plant  wa  '^Hpi-'/li  WHKMiIKMw  as  you  have  (at  p.  543)  copied  the 
originally  introduced  in  the  form  M\-  \  U\  ^HMUKUn P  views  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
of  a  minute  tuber,  accidentally  HI  t1 ' 'r/l  «BMr "  "  f  Daily  Nr.us  on  the  same  subject, 
mixed  with  some  seeds  sent  from  w\  ,iM  IBwPw  St  ma^  be  worth  wmle  t0  corn- 
Cochin  China  to  the  establish-  I^SmitilL^iMlSiftBrti  wHSSmK  pare  notes.  Writing  from  a  French, 
mentjust  mentioned.  M.  Riviere  IBHWilll  wBRilln  I  village  (not  named),  where  gaping- 
planted  the  tubercle,  and  in  flSiWllilF  *  nH|I|  I'  mouthed  rustics  were  the  hearers, 
Jhree  years  had  the  satisfaction  IHIflflll  '^  lil  II  Ml  le  Cim-  he  sa>'s'  £ave  * 
loseethis  fine  Amorphophallus.  HffiHli  ^vVClv  Hi  II  figurative  discourse  on  the  pi- 
Specimens  were  afterwards  sent  (  »|fl|H|ll  "VV  \M  /  ;  i i;^  j  perties  of  Box  (Buxus  semper- 
to  M.  Durieu  de  Maissonneuve,  I  Hlliilll  [W%£>  '  '  iB  f  virens),  the  twigs  of  which  had 
the  director  of  the  Botanic  ^J(§|PPIJl!|K,\^^'c/^  PIW  been  blessed  and  distributed  tr> 
Garden  at  Bordeaux,  who  ap-  *  I1  U|  the  people,  and  some,  he  says, 
plied  the  provisional  name  above  had  been  reserved  to  be  burnt 
cited,  and  who  promises  a  full  FlG*  * i  7-  —SPATHE  and  srADix  OF  AMORrnoniALLUS  rivieri.  next  Ash  Wednesday,  for  ashes 
botanical  description  at  some  "to  mark  believers'  foreheads 
future  time,  on  which  account  we  in  token  of  contrition."  This 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  indicating  some  of  the  more  j  crowded,  each  male  flower  consisting  of  a  single  stamen,  I  latter  assertion  had  better  be  corrected  on  the  spot, 
important  features  of  the  specimens  seen  by  us.                   the  female  flower  of  a  single  pistil.     The  pistils  occupy    and    the    plain    truth    stated.       Palm    branches    thai 

The  root  is  tuberous,  spherical,  and  is  said  to  weigh  \  the  lower  part  of  the  spadix— the  stamens  are  placed  im-  have  been  blessed  are  no  doubt  burnt  for  their 
sometimes  as  much  as  6  or  S  lb.  From  it  is  thrown  up  .  mediately  over  them.  In  neither  case  is  there  a  trace  of  a  ashes,  &C,  but  the  foreheads  of  believers  arc  not 
a  stout,  cylindrical,  slightly  furrowed  flower-stalk,  of!  perianth,  nor  are  there,  as  there  often  are  in  Arads,  any  marked  with  ashes  in  token  of  contrition,  but  believers 
an  olive-green  colour,  sprinkled  with  pale  puce-coloured  I  intermediate   rudimentary   flowers.     Fig.   119.    1  shows  a'  acimonishcd  concerning  a  fearful  reality  that   has 

spots,  and  invested  at  the  base  by  a  few  short,  sharply-  ,  *maI1  P°?'on  of_ the  spadix  of  the  natural  size,  with  the 
pointed  scales.      The  flower-stalk  bears  at  its  upper  ■  ^5™  '°!  S"  S*  "9  c  shows  one  of  the  stamens 

end  the  spathe  and  spadix.  -A  being  a  top  view  of  anther  ; 


In  Mr.  Bull's  specimen,  from  which  our  illustration  (fig. 
117)  was  taken,  the  extreme  length  from  top  of  the  flower- 
stalk  to  extremity  of  spadix  was  23  inches.    The  enveloping 


*  Amorphophallus  Rivieri,  Durieu  de  Maissonneuve  (notttetl 
tavtum);  vitic  Carricrc  in  Revue  Horticolc,  1871,  573;  Andre* 
in  Iltust,  Hart.  xtx.  246  ;  Van  Houttc  in  Ploft  des  Serres,  xix. 
P-  43.  t-  1958—1961. 


,  n,  a  cross  section,  show- 
ing that  the  four  original  cells  become  merged  into  two  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  intervening  partition  ;  C  shows  the 
anther  seen  from  the  side  ,  D  represents  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  anther.  From  these  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
anther  is  pear-shaped,  with  a  very  thick  connective  sepa- 


never  been  gainsaid,  and  never  failed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, viz.,  that  they  must  die,  for  the  ashes  sprinkled 
on  the  forehead  arc  accompanied  by  the  solemn- 
sentence,  "  Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust,  and 
Shalt  to  dust  return."  I  do  not  see  very  much  for  the 
town  wits  and  sceptics  to  laugh  at  in  this  awful 
sentence,  looking  first  at  that  picture  of  man  as  "  little 


rating  the  two  lobes  or  cells,  which  latter  open  each  by  a    less  than  an  angel,"  and  then  on  this  mean  estate  of 

small  pore  at  the  top.     Each  pistil  consists  of  a  flask-    dust  and  nothingness 

shaped  purplish  ovary  (fig.  irq),;,  taperinginto  a  columnar  |      The  sacred  penmen  give  the  simple  narrative  of  ou> 
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Saviour's  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem  in  few- 
words,  but  they  are  like  firebrands  to  enkindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  who  have  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 
Each  of  the  four  Evangelists  gives  us  a  version  of  that 
procession  which  had  been  foretold  to  the  letter — 
"  Behold  thy  King  cometh  to  thee,  meek  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass  ; "  and  the  multitude  that  went  before  made 
a  carpet  for  the  procession  by 
throwing  their  garments,  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  cut  branches  from 
the  Talm  trees  to  adorn  the  path 
by  which  their  Messiah,  "the 
expected  of  nations,"  "thedesire 
of  the  everlasting  hills,"  was  to 
enter  the  holy  city.  There  is  no 
parallel  to  this  procession. 

When  our  English  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  likely  to  soil  her 
Royal  feet  in  the  mud  of  an  ill- 
conditioned  road,  a  young  Irish 
officer  took  off  his  coat  and 
cleverly  placed  it  for  Her  Majesty 
to  step  on,  and  the  Queen  praised 
the  gallantry  of  the  youth  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
suggestion  came  from  Holy  writ — 

11  the  ray  was   borrowed  from    a 
better  star," 

and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  AVzcj  hints  that  Shakspeare 
may  have  borrowed  from  Palm 
Sunday  his  most  telling  parts  of 
Macbeth.  One  rich  man  has  the 
privilege,  or  at  least  had  once 
the  privilege,  of  supplying  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
with  real  Palms,  that  church 
which  Byron  praised,  as  of  old  or 
new  most  worthy  of  Him,  the 
Holy  and  the  True.  Fortunately 
for  the  ceremony  of  Palm  Sun- 
day, there  never  could  be  any 
cavil  about  the  kind  of  honour 
here  presented,  for  what  subject 
in  the  life  of  Christ  could  be 
more  effective  in  the  high  praises 
of  God  than  this  glorious  cere- 
monial ?  Palms  are  called  by 
botanists  princes  among  trees, 
and  consequently  these  dignified 
vegetable  feathers,  the  fronds  cut 
from  the  Palms  that  line  the 
public  way,  would  be  gathered 
up  and  kept  as  relics  of  the  event, 
as  a  priceless  treasure,  because 
they  had  been  touched  by  the 
feet  of  the  ass  who  bore  their 
King.  The  Fan  Palms  most 
suitable  for  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  yield  a  shade  from 
the  sun  as  well  as  a  shelter  from 
the  rain,  and  are  extremely  light, 
but  it  is  the  pinnate  frond  of  the 
Palm  that  is  cut  on  the  martyr's 
tomb.  TheCycads,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  real  Palms,  are  of  this  grace- 
ful character,  light  and  feathery. 
The  late  Mr.  Lynch,  bookseller, 


would  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred  men,  with  each  of 
them  a  real  Palm  branch  as  tall  as  himself,  held  up 
during  the  singing  of  the  Hosannahs,  and  this  has 
been  done  with  more  or  less  ceremony  during  the  last 
1800  years  all  over  Christendom,  in  remembrance  of 
the  glorious  event. 
The  character  of  the  Box  given  by  M.  le  Cure,  after 


boughs  that  had  once  been  blessed  would  always  be 
burnt,  to  prevent  their  being  desecrated.     The  barren 
Fig  tree  was  not  beneath  the  notice  of  Him  who  made 
it,  and  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse  had  a  charge  given 
him  to  have  a  care  of  Palm  and  other  trees  : — "  Hurt 
not  the  earth  nor  the  trees  until  we  have  sealed  the 
servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads."     This  last  sentence 
is   certainly  a   marvellous    coin- 
cidence,   affecting  the  subject  in 
hand — an  angel  with  the  signet 
of  Heaven  to  mark  the  servants 
of  God  by  a  seal  on  their  fore- 
heads.    But  there  is  no  fear  of 
Ash  Wednesday  being  lost  sight 
of,  or 

"Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and 

the  fruit 
Of  that   forbidden    tree,   whose 

mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and 

all  our  woes ;" 
and  in  every  land  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached  Palm  Sunday 
will  be  celebrated  with  Palm 
branches  and  gladsome  Ho- 
sannahs. Alex.  Forsyth,  Salford. 


Fig.  118.— leaf  of  amorphophallus  rivieri. 


BEDDING-OUT. 
It  needs  some  courage  to  stand 
by  the  bedding-out  system  when 
it  is  ridiculed  as  vulgar  and 
laughed  at  a»  absurd.  Still  it  has 
vitality  enough  in  it  to  stand 
firm  against  the  shafts  of  ridicule, 
and  to  laugh  with  those  who  win, 
who  will  certainly  be  the  bedders- 
out.  It  has,  as  you  remarked  at 
p.  1450,  1S72,  a  grasp  upon  the 
horticultural  mind  that  can  never 
be  materially  loosened  ;  more,  the 
greatest  opponents  of  bedding- 
out  also  "  bed  "  themselves.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  change  of  style 
as  a  change  of  material  that  is 
advocated.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  to  mass,  that  is,  to  group 
or  bed  out  plants  ;  and  this  is  a 
right  and  a  true,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  and  natural, 
method  of  distributing  them. 
The  dotting  style  is  the  most 
artificial  and  least  effective  that 
could  be  adopted.  Nature  avoids 
units  and  runs  into  masses  ; 
breadth  is  the  basis  of  her  mag- 
nificence, distinctness  the  grand 
secret  of  her  beauty,  ever  fresh 
and  ever  new.  Hence  those  who 
follow  Nature  at  her  best,  group, 
mass,  bed  out.  Writers  and 
practitioners  who  decry  Pelargo- 
niums, with  all  their  matchless 
tints  of  beauty,  golden  Calceo- 
larias, Verbenas  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  and  other  so-called  bed- 
ding plants,  nevertheless  bed- 
out  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Asters, 
Golden  Rods,  Pentstemons,  Hol- 


FlG.    119. — STRUCTURE  OF  THE   FLOWER  OF  AMORPHOPHALLUS   RIVIERI,    FROM   MR.    PEACOCK'S  SPECIMEN. 

anthers,  mag.  6  diam.  (see  text);  e,  stigma,  from  the  top  :  f,  transverse  section  of  ovary  ;  g,  h,  ovary  and  ovules  (see  text)  ;  1,  portion  of  spadix, 

showing  the  stamens  and  pistils,  nat.  size. 


Manchester,  kept  real  Palms  for  sale  to  all  comers  during 
a  long  lifetime,  but  they  were  sometimes  rather  dry, 
from  being  imported  long  before  Palm  Sunday.  Cycas 
revoluta,  being  a  common  plant,  is  generally  used  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  churches  in  Manchester  and  else- 
where for  the  procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  when 
it  can  be  had  fresh,  and  any  feathery  twig,  such  as 
mat  of  the  \ew  tree,  answers  the  purpose  of  the  Box 
in  France,  which  your  correspondent  heard  explained 
"Mj  ,0  ,v,llaEe-  A  visitor  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,    Salford,   on   Palm   Sunday,   the   6th  ult., 


all,  seems  wonderfully  near  the  truth,  for  the  genus 
Buxus  and  the  genus  Croton  both  belong  to  the  same 
natural  order,  Euphorbiaceae  ;  for  Croton  Tiglium 
yields,  perhaps,  the  most  drastic  medicine  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  and  most  plants  of  the  order  are  milky  and 
poisonous.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  wood-ashes, 
water,  and  lime  make  a  caustic  ley  with  which  to  wash 
linen.  Acres  of  the  common  Bracken  (Fern)  were  burnt 
in  this  country  for  ashes,  which  were  sold  under  the 
name  of  wash-balls  ;  and  where  wood  abounds,  as  in 
Russia,  wood  ashes  are  still  manufactured,  but  the  Box 


lyhocks,  Pampas-grass,  Cannas,  Solanums,  Wigandias, 
and  fine-foliage  plants,  and  succulents  without  num- 
ber or  end.      Very  well ;  the  more  the  better. 

But  why  should  the  greenist  decry  the  colourist  ? 
— the  lover  of  quaint  or  huge  foliage  the  lover 
ot  bright  coloured  and  beautiful  flowers?  The 
love  of  colour  is  not  a  vulgar  taste.  It  is  not  only 
natural  to  man,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  culture,  and  reveals 
a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  Art  as  well  as  of  Nature. 
For  Nature  is  prodigal  of  colour.  The  earth  and  the 
slcy  are  richly  variegated  with  different  hues,  and  that 
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first  and  best  painter,  the  sun,  dips  his  pencils  of  light 
in  glory,  and  colours  each  leaf  and  flower  with  match- 
less beauty.  Colour  is  one  of  our  richest  heritages,  and 
most  pure  and  satisfying  pleasures  ;  and  lest  we  should 
overlook  it,  Nature  has  spread  abroad  masses  of  it  by 
the  mile — over  earth  and  sky,  that  we  might  be  im- 
pressed with  its  grandeur,  and  learn  how  to  heighten 
its  effects  by  massive  breadths  and  startling  contrasts, 
— in  other  words,  beds  out  and  uses  colour  on  a  colossal 
and  prodigal  scale. 

As  to  those  who  decry  colour,  I  would  pity 
rather  than  blame  them.  They  lack  the  eye  to  discern, 
the  taste  to  appreciate  it.  There  are  men,  some 
say  nations,  who  are  colour  blind.  They  have 
no  more  perception  of  the  richness  and  harmony 
of  colour,  than  those  who  have  no  ear  for  music 
can  appreciate  or  enjoy  its  seraphic  harmonies. 
It  is  distraction  to  all  such ;  they  cannot  take 
it  in,  and  therefore  they  deprecate  it  as  useless, 
vulgar,  rude,  or  barbarous.  On  the  contrary, 
colour  is  divine — one  of  the  richest  and  most 
satisfying  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures.  The 
beauties  of  earth,  and  the  glories  of  heaven,  are  alike 
painted  with  the  most  exquisite  colours.  Nay,  what 
would  even  woman  be  without  her  teeth  of  pearl,  her 
lips  of  rubies,  her  forehead  of  May  blossom  at  its 
whitest,  and  her  cheeks  of  Roses !  Our  gardens 
stripped  of  colour  en  masse  would  be  almost  equally 
tame  as  a  human  face  of  blanched  white  or  jaundiced 
green.  No  ;  the  flower  garden  is  the  place  for  colour, 
and  in  many  cases  the  masses  can  hardly  be  too  bright 
or  broad  to  relieve  the  dead  weight  of  bricks  and  stone, 
and  span  or  illumine  with  rainbow  brilliancy  whole 
landscapes  of  green  capped  with  the  azure  blue  of  the 
sky.  We  have  no  lack  of  neutral  tints  in  our  houses 
and  our  landscapes.  The  danger  is  rather  in  a  pre- 
ponderance of  sombre  hues,  in  an  excess  of  coarseness 
and  of  greens,  rather  than  too  much  brilliance. 

I  had  intended  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  place  for 
colour;  but,  reserving  this  for  another  occasion,  I  would 
rather  add  a  few  sentences  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Stones  of  Venice,  for  I  think  all 
who  have  read  Ruskin  will  admit  that  he  is  a  great 
authority  in  Art.  No  one  but  must  be  willing  to  hear 
him.  Here  is  what  he  says  upon  colour  at  p.  144,  vol. 
ii.  (and  similar  sentiments  are  found  in  other  places) : — 

"  The  fact  is,  we  none  of  us  appreciate  the  nobleness 
and  sacredness  of  colour.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  subordinate  beauty — nay, 
even  as  the  mere  source  of  a  sensual  pleasure  ;  and  we 
might  almost  believe  that  we  were  daily  among  men 
who — 

'  Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields  ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds.' 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  expressions  are  used  for  the 
most  part  in  thoughtlessness,  and  if  the  speakers  would 
only  take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world  and  their 
own  existence  would  become  if  the  blue  were  taken 
from  the  sky,  and  the  gold  from  the  sunshine,  and  the 
verdure  from  the  leaves  [and  I  would  add,  the  brightness 
from  leaf  and  flower],  and  the  crimson  from  the  blood 
which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush  from  the  cheek,  the 
darkness  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from  the  hair 
— if  they  could  but  see  for  an  instant  white 
human  creatures  living  in  a  white  world, 
[green  men  in  green  gardens  would  be  well-nigh  as 
bad],  they  would  soon  feel  what  they  owe  to  colour. 
The  fact  is,  that  of  all  God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man, 
colour  is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn. 
We  speak  rashly  of  gay  colours  and  sad  colours,  for 
colour  cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay  ;  all  good  colour 
is  in  some  degree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melancholy, 
and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those 
which  love  colour  the  most."  Further  on  Mr.  Ruskin 
observes  that  the  love  of  colour  elevated  the  old 
painters.  "  They  hold  on  by  it  as  by  a  chain  let  down 
from  heaven  with  one  hand,  though  they  may  some- 
times gather  dust  and  ashes  with  the  other.  Some  of 
the  best  pictures  are  simply  pieces  of  jewellery,  the 
colours  of  the  draperies  being  perfectly  pure,  as  various 
as  those  of  a  painted  window,  chastened  only  by  pale- 
ness and  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground."  "  I  know  no 
law  more  severely  without  exception  than  this  of  the 
connection  of  pure  colour  with  profound  and  noble 
thought.  The  early  religious  painting  of  the  Flemings 
is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in  thought.  The 
builders  of  our  great  cathedrals  veiled  their  case- 
ments and  wrapped  their  pillars  in  one  robe  of 
purple  splendour."  "Nor  does  it  seem  difficult 
to  discern  a  noble  reason  for  this  universal  law. 
In  that  heavenly  circle  which  binds  the  statutes  of 
colour  upon  the  front  of  the  sky,  when  it  became  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pure  lines  of  divided 
light  were  sanctified  to  the  human  heart  for  ever  ;  nor 
is  this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitrary  appointment, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  fore-ordained  and  marvellous 
constitution  of  those  lines  with  a  sevenfold,  or,  more 
strictly  still,  a  threefold  order  typical  of  the  Divine 
nature  itself."  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  on  to  add,  "It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  the  love  of  Israel  for  his  chosen 
son  was  expressed  by  the  coat  of  many  colours ;  not 
without  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  that  symbol  of 
purity  did  the  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it  from  her 
breast.  With  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that 
were  virgins  apparelled.  The  Israelites  by  Divine  com- 


mand veiled  the  tabernacle  with  its  train  of  purple  and 
scarlet,  while  the  under  sunshine  flashed  through  the 
fall  of  the  colour  from  its  tenons  of  gold  ;  but  it  was 
less  by  such  guidance  that  the  Mede,  as  he  struggled 
out  of  anarchy,  encompassed  the  king  with  the  seven- 
fold burning  of  the  battlements  of  Ecbatana,  of  which 
one  circle  was  golden  like  the  sun,  and  another  silver 
like  the  moon  ;  and  then  came  the  great  sacred  chord 
of  colour — blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ;  and  then  a  circle 
white  as  day,  and  another  dark  like  night ;  so  that  the 
city  rose  like  a  great  mural  rainbow,  a  sign  of  peace 
amid  the  contending  of  lawless  races,  and  guarded  with 
colour  and  shadow  that  seemed  to  symbolise  the 
great  order  which  rules  our  day  and  night,  and 
Time — the  first  organisation  of  the  mighty  statutes — 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  altereth  not." 

These  sentences  ought  to  silence  those  who  affirm 
that  the  love  of  colour  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  fit 
for  the  childhood  of  the  race — a  pleasure  that  we  have 
outgrown  as  children  do  their  love  for  dolls  or  toys. 
On  the  contrary,  colour,  and  the  love  and  use  of  it,  are 
permanent,  durable  as  the  rocky  foundations  of  the 
earth — as  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  great  source  of  it 
all, — even  more  so,  for  when  both  have  passed  away 
colour  will  abide. 

Neither  is  the  love  of  colour.inconsistent  with  admi- 
ration of  form.   On  the  contrary,  "the  dust  of  gold  and 
flame  of  jewels  may  be  dashed,  as  sea  spray,  upon  the  ma- 
jestic rock  of  thoughtful  form, "  to  the  greater  beauty  and 
higher  glory  of  each.     Mr.  Ruskin  considers  that  there 
is  nothing  more  necessary  to  the  progress  of  European 
art  at  the  present  day  than  the  complete  understanding 
of  the  sanctity  of  colour.      It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
future  of  gardening  art  that  a  set  has  been  made  against 
it.     Miss  Maynard,  in  her  "Dream  of  Fair  Colours," 
thus  sweetly  expresses  important  truths,  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention  of  all  horticulturists  : — 
"  For  still  in  every  land,  though  to  Thy  name 
Arose  no  temple,  —still  in  every  age, 
Though  heedless  man  had  quite  forgot  Thy  praise, 
We  praised  Thee  ;  and  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 
Did  we  assemble  daily,  and  intone 
A  choral  hymn  that  all  the  lands  might  hear  ; 
In  heaven,  and  earth,  and  in  the  deep  we  praised  Thee, 
Singly,  or  mingled  in  sweet  sisterhood. 
But  now,  acknowledged  ministrants  we  come, 
Co-worshippers  with  men  in  this  Thy  house, 
We,  the  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Light,  to  praise 
Thee,  Light  of  Light !— Thee,  God  of  very  God  !"* 
D.  T.  Fish.     [It  is  the  injudicious  use,  not  the  fitting 
employment,  of  colour  which   is   objected   to,    as  we 
understand  the  case.  Eds.] 


pome  Cat'respnktce. 

The  Prospects  of  our  Hardy  Fruit  Crop. — 
The  weather  here  for  the  last  few  days  has  been  of  a 
very  wintry  character,  and  Plums,  Cherries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants  being  now  in  full  bloom,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  very  much  injured.  Only  on  the 
walls  are  the  Pear  blossoms  fully  expanded  ;  and  they 
being  more  sheltered  than  standard  trees  will  not 
be  so  much  injured  by  the  frost,  snow,  and  hail 
showers.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  4°  of  frost  were 
registered  here,  and  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  snow 
fell  in  the  daytime.  The  wind  for  the  last  10  days 
has  been  mostly  fixed  in  the  N.  E.,  and  piercingly  cold, 
but  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  with  a  strong  breeze  now 
prevailing  may  bring  a  change  to  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture. If  the  weather  in  Carmarthenshire  has  been  the 
same  lately  as  here,  your  correspondent,  A.  Boyle  (p. 
329)  must  have  been  at  a  loss  for  the  want  of  any  fore- 
casts of  it  in  your  columns  ;  but  perhaps  his  mentor, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Brumham,  may  have  sent  him  some  private 
ones.  Mr.  Brumham's  "  singularly  correct  predictions  " 
of  the  weather  in  Wales,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle's  ex- 
perience, would  no  doubt  be  as  much  valued  every- 
where by  gardeners  and  agriculturists  if  given  for  their 
benefit  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.    IV.  Tillery. 

Blossoms  of  most  kinds  of  hardy  outdoor  fruit 

are  both  strong  and  plentiful  here  this  season;  Apples, 
Cherries,  and  Plums  are  particularly  fine,  and  should 
the  rest  of  the  season  prove  favourable  the  crops  are 
sure  to  be  abundant.   67.  J.,  Glamis,  N.B.,  April  24. 

Stock  and  Scion.— In  reference  to  Mr.  Baines' 
article  at  p.  472,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  say  whether 
he  propagated  any  cuttings  from  the  Dipladenia  cras- 
sinoda  grafted  on  the  D.  magnifica,  and  what  was  the 
result  ? — did  it  still  retain  the  same  character  as  when 
united  to  D.  magnifica  ?  I  have  been  trying  the  same 
experiment  with  Vines,  uniting  two  eyes  in  the  same 
way,  and  producing  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Baines 
experienced  with  the  Dipladenias — the  stronger  always 
predominating  over  the  weaker,  but  not  keeping  the 
character  when  propagated,  always  reverting  to  their 
original  state.  I  was  first  told  of  the  experiment  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  seen  it  at  a  place  while  on  a 
visit— two  Vines  growing  next  to  another  planted 
in  a  vinery,  one  a  strong-growing  variety,  the 
other  a  weaker  one.  The  weak  one  became  stronger 
year  after  year,  till  at  last  it  took  quite  the  appearance 
of  the  other,  but  retained  its  own  flavour.  This  strange 
occurrence  could  not  be  accounted  for  till  the  border 
was  replaced  with  a  new  one,   when  it  was  discovered 


1  *.!'■*  3™*"  "'  Kalr  Colours  :"  in  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
by  Miss  Mnyjiard — quoted  by  RusUiii. 


that  the  roots  were  united,  which  explained  the  mys- 
tery. [We  should  be  glad  to  have  fuller  particulars  of 
this.  Eds.]  So  experiments  were  started  by  uniting 
eyes  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Baines  states,  and  with  the 
same  result,  allowing  both  to  grow  together  in  some 
instances,  and  heading  down  the  stronger  in  others 
throwing  the  sap  of  both  roots  into  the  one  rod,  but 
produced  no  greater  change  in  either  case  than  is  above 
referred  to.  Both  were  allowed  to  grow  for  some  time, 
and  fruit,  and  at  length  cuttings  were  taken  ofl  and 
rooted,  which,  I  understood,  bore  their  union  character 
when  fruited,  though  the  gentleman  did  not  positively 
say  that  they  were  sent  out  as  improved  varieties  of  their 
sorts.  He  advised  me  to  try  the  same  experiment, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  accomplished 
the  object.  William  Paul,  Edinburgh.  [I  did 
not  propagate  from  the  D.  crassinoda  that  was 
united  at  the  root  with  D.  magnifica,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  had  done  so  it  would  have  returned  to 
its  normal  condition  when  it  ceased  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  other  variety.  Neither  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  bring  about  such  results  as  those  described, 
by  any  other  plan  than  by  root-grafting.    T.  Baines. ] 

Crocus  vernus,  and  others. — The  variety  of 
Crocus  vernus  with  a  white  stigma  is  both  a  wild  and 
a  garden  variety.  I  have  four  corms.  Two  I  found 
amongst  a  batch  which  were  sent  me  by  a  friend, 
two  years  since,  from  the  Nottingham  meadows! 
The  other  two  I  discovered  in  the  garden  of  a  relative! 
about  a  mile  from  hence.  Mr.  Ellacombe's  specimens 
came  from  Mr.  Tyerman,  and  were  sent  to  him,  I 
believe,  direct  from  the  Alps.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and 
remarkable  variety.  I  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
any  Continental  botanist  who  will  send  me  a  corm  or 
two  of  Crocus  banaticus,  carpetanus,  reticulatus  (type), 
damascenus,  biflorus  estriatus,  etruscus  (Parlatore)! 
atticus  (Orphanides),  vernus  montanus,  chrysanthusj 
vitellinus,  vallicola,  Fleischeri,  Clusianus,  Pallasii,  and 
Scharogoni.  H.  Harpur-Crewe,  the  Rectory,  Drayton- 
Beauchamp,  Tring. 

German  Asters.— In  your  issue  of  April  12,  p. 
505,  there  is  a  lengthy  article  on  Asters,  and  much 
is  there  said  on  new  Asters.  For  some  years  I 
have  been  noticing  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  names  attached  to  this  favourite  (lower 
and  resolved  in  1S72  to  see  what  progress  had 
really  been  made  in  the  varieties,  and  if  the 
names  represented  anything  beyond  £  s.  d.  Having 
an  extensive  Continental  correspondence,  I  was  enabled 
to  get  Aster  seeds  from  the  most  eminent  German 
growers ;  and  as  I  had  heard  that  the  French  had  a 
high  repute  for  their  Asters,  I  also  secured  seed  from 
an  eminent  Parisian  firm  ;  and  that  you  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  scale  on  which  my  trial  was  conducted,  I 
may  state  that  the  samples  sown  numbered  239.  They 
were  arranged  thus  1— Reid's  Quilled  Asters,  in 
colours;  Pajony  Perfection  Aster,  in  colours;  Improved 
Preony  Perfection,  in  colours ;  Cockade  Aster,  in 
colours  ;  Hedgehog  Aster,  in  colours  ;  Imbrique  Pom- 
pon Aster,  in  colours  ;  Victoria  Aster,  in  colours  ; 
Dwarf  Victoria  Aster,  in  colours  ;  Schiller  Aster  ; 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Aster,  in  colours  ;  Early, 
flowered  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Aster,  in  colours  ; 
German  Emperor  Aster,  in  colours  ;  newest  Humboldt 
Aster,  in  colours  ;  newest  Shakspeare  Aster,  in 
colours  ;  newest  Bismarck  Aster,  in  colours  ;  Boltze's 
Aster,  in  colours.  Besides  these,  I  sowed  all  the  other 
classes  of  Asters  offered  in  Continental  catalogues,  the 
colours  in  these  being  mixed.  The  ground  was  well 
prepared,  the  soil  good,  the  situation  favourable,  and  the 
beds  ran  parallel  with  each  other  ;  the  seed  was  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  open  ground,  and 
thinned  out,  so  that  every  variety  had  the  same  treat- 
ment :  and  I  arrived  just  at  this  conclusion— some 
growers  had  wonderfully  line  stocks,  and  other  growers 
had  equally  bad  stocks,  and,  like  the  Pea  trials  at 
Chiswick,  the  names  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
distinctions.  Some  Asters  were  adapted  for  one  style 
of  decoration,  and  other  Asters  for  a  different — the 
Imbrique  Pompon  and  Boltze's  with  their  model  minia- 
ture flowers,  and  the  Pa-ony  varieties  and  the  Victoria 
with  their  large,  handsome  blossoms  ;  and  so  I  might 
expatiate  upon  each  variety,  but  my  present  object 
is  to  speak  rather  of  the  new  Asters,  and  to  state  my 
individual  experience.  Of  the  Newest  Humboldt 
I  find  in  my  notes  the  following: — "All  heights, 
from  2  to  18  inches,  some  fine  dwarf  P.vony 
varieties  amongst  them,  but  so  sadly  mixed  as  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  introducer."  Newest  Shakspeare  : — 
All  heights,  2  to  15  inches,  the  tall  varieties  of  a 
straggling  habit,  very  similar  to  small-flowered  Pompon, 
and  not  worth  cultivating."  Newest  Bismarck  : — 
"Some  very  fine  flowers,  but  the  heights  very  irregular. 
The  best  of  this  section  and  the  best  of  the  Humboldt 
varieties  seem  very  much  alike,  but,  as  a  whole,  very 
undesirable  to  cultivate."  I  could  not  recommend, 
therefore,  any  one  of  these  three.  But  for  novelties  I 
could  recommend  with  confidence  New  German 
Emperor,  Victoria  Honeycomb,  Victoria  Quilled; 
besides  these,  I  could  name  others  both  to  choose  and 
to  avoid,  but  time  and  your  space  forbid.  Asteracea:. 

Dendrobium  chrysotis,  Rchb.  f.,  contra  D. 
Hookerianum,  Lindl.— Dr.  Hooker  gave,  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  1873,  6013,  a  representation  of  my 
D.  chrysotis,   which  he   regards  as  a  synonym  of  D, 
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Hookerianum,  Lindl.,  Journ.  Lin.  Soc.  Lond.  iii.  S 
(1S59).  He  quotes  my  description,  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, 1870,  p.  1311,  and  the  description  of  growth 
given  at  my  desire  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Moore  {not  Dr. 
Masters),  but  does  not  quote  the  illustration  of  D. 
chrysostigma  in  the  Florist  and  Pomelogist,  1S71, 
July,  by  the  same  author.  The  diagnosis  of  D. 
Hookerianum,  Lindl.,  given  by  our  lamented  Dr. 
Lindley,  is  very  short,  and  may  be  added  here  : — 
"Foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  pedunculis  3—4  floris,  brae- 
teis  minutis,  sepalis  petalisque  subrequalibus  integra, 
labello  ovato  fimbriis  crinitis  cincto  laraince  ipsa? 
requalibus,  ungue  convoluto  basi  retrorsum  bidentato." 
That  diagnosis  has  two  high  points,  giving  the  plant 
the  claim  of  a  species — "  fimbriis  crinitis  lamina?  ipste 
cequalibus,"  and  "ungue  basi  retrorsum  bidentato." 
Those  points  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  the  drawing 
prepared  at  the  order  of  late  Mr.  Cathcart,  preserved  at 
Kew,  now  at  my  side.  It  is  signed,  by  Dr.  Lindley  him- 
self, "  D.  Hookerianum."  The  specimen  in  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  herbarium,  as  those  in  the  Hookerian  collection  (two 
shoots  with  flowers),  correspond  exactly  with  those  of 
specimens,  kept  there,  collected  at  Darjeeling  by  Dr. 
Griffiths.  They  have  neither  the  fringes  equal  to  the 
blade  of  the  lip,  nor  two  teeth  at  the  base  of  the  lip, 
as  Dr.  Lindley  claims  for  his  plant.  The  petals,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  "  integerrima,"  but  nicely  tooth- 
letted,  as  is  indeed  also  represented  in  the  Indian 
drawing  of  D.  Hookerianum.  The  flowers  of  these, 
just  as  those  of  living  D.  chrysotis,  are  much 
thinner  than  the  flower  represented  in  the  native 
drawing — where  it  is  represented  as  thick  as 
a  man's  forefinger,  and  bent,  nearly  as  in  D. 
ochreatum,  Lindl.  (Cambridgeanum,  Paxt,).  Perhaps 
the  dry  specimens  belong  to  my  D.  chrysotis ; 
their  state,  however,  does  not  admit  of  a  decided  judg- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  the  Cathcart  drawings 
were  not  made  from  Hookerian  specimens,  but  quite 
apart.  The  idea  that  my  D.  chrysotis  might  be  the 
D.  Hookerianum  was  suggested  to  me  much  earlier — 
in  1S72 — by  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Mann,  who  informed 
Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  that  he  sus- 
pected this  was  the  case.  Had  I  had  any  reason  to  accept 
the  view,  I  should  have  published  it  immediately.  I 
have  to  add  to  its  history,  that  the  introduction  of  this 
beautiful  plant  to  England  is  due  to  my  most  excellent 
correspondent,  Mr.  Day,  who  obtained  it  from  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Williamson.  Whatever  species  may  be 
the  wild-grown  specimens,  the  description  and  name 
of  D.  Hookerianum  decidedly  has  only  to  be  applied  to 
the  plant  that  was  figured  by  the  native  artist,  the 
more  since  neither  D.  chrysotis,  nor  those  dry  speci- 
mens of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Griffiths  show  the  least 
vestige  of  two  teeth  at  their  base,  where  they  have  a 
single  rounded  tumour,  as  in  so  many  Dendrobia. 
Hence  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  take  the  name 
of  D.  Hookerianum,  Lindl.,  for  D.  chrysotis,  and  I 
hope  that  the  much  better  genuine  D.  Hookerianum, 
with  the  wonderful  long  marginal  fringes,  may  appear 
in  our  collections,  and  represent  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Hooker.  Before  then,  however,  I  hope,  we  may  see 
the  flowers,  of  unmistakable  beauty,  of  the  Vanda 
Hookeriana,  named  by  me  now  fourteen  years  ago  ; 
there  will  be  no  cause  to  doubt  that  this  plant  will 
correctly  bear  the  excellent  Hookerian  name.  H.  G, 
Rehb.  f. 

Clematis  balearica. — I  have  this  planted  against 
a  west  wall.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  growing  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  blooming  freely  in  March  and 
April.  R.  T.  S.,  Co.  Cork, 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

The  Island  of  Santa  Cruz. — The  following 
interesting  account  of  the  desiccation  of  the  Island  of 
Santa  Cruz  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin 
'of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  The  change  from  fertility 
to  barrenness,  which  at  first  must  have  been  almost 
imperceptible,  is  now  taking  place  in  an  accelerating 
ratio.  Every  new  plantation  swallowed  up  by  the 
onward  march  of  desolation,  augments  the  cause,  and 
renders  the  arrest  of  the  evil  more  hopeless.  This 
movement  is  from  the  east  (the  windward  end  of  the 
island)  towards  the  west,  and  is  now  quite  conspicuous. 
Every  few  years  an  estate,  formerly  green  with  cane 
fields,  becoming  incapable  of  producing  further  crops, 
has  to  be  abandoned  to  the  graziers,  whose  cattle  find  a 
meagre  pasture  upon  it  a  few  seasons  longer.  These 
are  in  time  driven  off,  and  the  land  is  entirely  given  up. 
Henceforward  it  becomes,  if  not  quite  a  desert,  at  least 
a  barren  waste,  producing  only  a  sparse  and  prickly 
vegetation,  over  which  a  few  arborescent  Cacti  reign 
supreme,  A  narrow  belt  of  green  lines  the  shore  of 
this  region,  consisting  of  Cocoa-nut  Palms,  the  poison- 
ous Manchineel,  the  seaside  Grape  (Coccoloba),  and  a 
few  shrubs,  whose  natural  habitat  is  along  the  high- 
water  mark  ;  but,  inland,  cultivation  is  impossible 
without  constant  irrigation.  As  there  are  no  streams 
upon  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rills  chiefly 
near  the  western  end,  and  the  wells  are  failing,  no 
means  remain  to  force  life  from  the  unwilling  soiL 
Some  attempts  were  at  one  time  made  to  arrest  this 
insidious  advance,  but  too  late  to  be  effectual.  A  planter, 
not  long  since,  set  out  1000  trees  upon  bis  estate,  and 
lost  every  one.  It  is  probable  that  had  this  remedy  been 
universally  adopted  in  time,  there  might  be  a  more 


hopeful  future  for  Santa  Cruz.  But  the  final  depopula- 
tion of  this  beautiful  island  seems  now  to  be  written 
indelibly  among  the  decrees  of  fate.  St.  Thomas,  an 
island  lying  30  miles  distant,  is  similarly  afflicted  ; 
being  loftier,  however,  and  having  scarcely  any  level 
land,  it  seems  to  attract  to  itself  a  rather  more  liberal 
amount  of  moisture  from  the  clouds. 

About  50  miles  westward  of  these  islands,  and  in 
the  same  parallel,  lies  the  large  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  land  here  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the 
eastern  ridges  rising  to  3000  feet.  A  large  portion  of 
the  interior  is  still  covered  with  primitive  forest,  a 
tangled  tropical  vegetation  of  vivid  perennial  verdure. 
The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and  the  soil  yields  bountiful 
crops  of  coffee  and  sugar,  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits. 

The  contrast  between  neighbouring  islands  so 
similarly  situated  is  most  striking.  The  sad  change 
which  has  befallen  the  smaller  ones  is,  without  doubt, 
to  be  ascribed  to  human  agency  alone.  It  is  recorded 
of  these  that  in  former  times  they  were  clothed  with 
dense  forests,  and  their  oldest  inhabitants  remember 
when  the  rains  were  abundant,  and  the  hills  and  all 
uncultivated  places  were  shaded  by  extensive  groves. 
The  removal  of  trees  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the 
present  evil.  The  opening  of  the  soil  to  the  vertical 
sun  rapidly  dries  up  the  moisture,  and  prevents  the 
rain  from  sinking  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  rainy 
seasons  in  these  climates  are  not  continuous  cloudy 
days,  but  successions  of  sudden  showers,  with  the  sun 
shining  hot  in  the  intervals.  Without  shade  upon  the 
surface  the  water  is  rapidly  exhaled,  and  springs  and 
streams  diminish.  There  is  also,  as  many  believe,  an 
electrical  action  produced  by  the  points  of  leaves  upon 
the  atmosphere,  compelling  it  to  yield  up  its  moisture. 
However  feeble  may  be  this  effect  from  a  single  tree, 
the  myriad  spears  of  a  whole  forest  presented  to  the 
sky  undoubtedly  do  exert  a  marked  and  powerful 
influence.  It  is  probably  from  such  a  combined  action 
that  the  drying  up  of  the  soil  from  the  removal  of  the 
trees — destroying  the  balance  of  Nature — goes  on  with 
ever-increasing  rapidity. 

An  equally  marked  example  of  the  effect  we  are 
considering  is  seen  in  the  small  island  of  Curacoa, 
lying  in  lat.  12°  N.,  60  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  In  the  year  1S45  this  island  was  almost  a 
perfect  desert,  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  once  been  a  garden  of  fertility. 
Abandoned  plantations,  the  recent  ruins  of  beautiful 
villas  and  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  arid  wastes 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  showed  how  sudden  and 
complete  a  destruction  had  fallen  upon  this  unfortunate 
little  island.  The  cause  was  the  cutting  down  the  trees 
for  the  export  of  their  valuable  timber.  The  effect 
followed  even  more  rapidly  than  at  Santa  Cruz,  as  the 
island  lies  50  further  to  the  south,  "and  the  heat  is  more 
intense.  The  rains  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
fresh  water  is  among  the  luxuries.  Almost  within  sight 
of  Curacoa  is  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  covered 
with  the  rankest  vegetation,  over  which  the  burdened 
clouds  shower  down  abundant  blessings. 

Still  another  example  of  the  connection  of  such  cause 
and  effect  is  furnished  in  this  same  tropical  region.  It 
is  further  interesting  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
influence  of  political  changes  upon  climate.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  describing  the  Lake  of  Valentia  in  Venezuela,  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  wide  belt  of 
cultivation,  tells  us  that  the  level  of  the  lake  has  fluc- 
tuated with  the  varying  fortunes  of  this  unhappy 
Spanish  Republic.  From  time  to  time  a  fierce  revo- 
lution, more  devastating  than  tropical  storms,  has  swept 
over  the  land.  In  these  cruel  wars  among  brethren 
nothing  was  spared.  The  inhabitants  were  slaughtered 
and  the  land  laid  waste.  In  this  burning  region,  on 
the  line  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  globe, 
Nature  quickly  resumed  her  supremacy  over  the  works 
of  man,  a  riotous  vegetation  sprung  up  on  every  side. 
Tilled  fields  reverted  to  forests,  the  streams  augmented, 
and  the  level  of  the  lake  was  raised.  Then  came  an 
interval  of  peace.  The  land  was  inhabited  once  more  ; 
the  forests  were  removed,  the  streams  dried,  and  the 
lake  sunk  to  its  former  level.  Several  such  tides  in  the 
waters,  and  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  recorded,  furnish- 
ing convincing  proof,  if  proof  is  needed,  of  the  intimate 
relation  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  vegetable  life. 
Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  relates  his  visit 
to  the  Lake  of  Valentia,  and  his"  measurement  of  its 
changes  of  level  and  coast  line.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
what  are  we  to  expect  in  our  own  country  but  the 
like  results,  less  rapid  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sure, 
from  the  unrelenting  warfare  which  is  carried  on  against 
our  ancient  forests?  The  thought  may  well  startle  us. 
How  shall  we  arrest  so  fearful  a  fate? 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Professor  Dyers  Lecture, 
April  2$. — "Aspects  of  Vegetation." — Prof.  Dyer's  first 
lecture  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Vegeta- 
tion of  Europe  Past  and  Present. — Any  one,  said  the 
lecturer,  who  will  allow  his  mind  to  travel  to  the  native 
countries  of  but  a  few  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants 
exhibited  at  any  one  of  our  shows,  will  find  that  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  will  thus 
have  to  be  traversed  in  imagination.  Every  "  aspect  of 
vegetation"  presents  itself  here  in  its  turn,  from  that 
represented  by  the  bright  and  fresh-looking  arctic  alpine 


plants  to  that  illustrated  by  the  most  gorgeous  adorn- 
ments of  tropical  forests.  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
without  its  interest  to  select  a  few  of  these  for  a  rather 
more  detailed  study  than  it  is  possible  to  give  them  amid 
the  business  and  distractions  of  the  regular  days  of 
meeting. 

The  vegetation  of  Europe  seems  a  better  starting  point 
than  that  of  our  own  country.  If  it  is  an  old  proverb  that  we 
do  not  think  our  fellow-countrymen  prophets,  we  certainly 
esteem  our  native  plants  to  be  no  more  than  weeds.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  these,  however,  and  it 
will  be  more  intelligible  if  I  interest  you  in  what  I  have  to 
say  to-day. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  vegetation  varies  with 
climate  ;  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  uniform  instead 
of  being  distributed  into  continent  and  ocean,  vegetation 
would  come  to  depend  merely  upon  latitude.  As  it  is, 
lands  within  the  Arctic  circle,  such  as  the  North  Cape, 
Lapland,  and  arctic  Siberia,  are  destitute  of  trees.  Birch 
first  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  succeeded  by  Scotch 
Fir,  Spruce,  and  Larch.  The  northern  limit  of  the  Oak 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  parallel  of  60  \  Mediterranean 
countries  permit  of  trees  which  are  not  deciduous  like  our 
own,  but  are  evergreen  all  the  year  round. 

But  the  ocean,  as  I  have  hinted,  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. To  the  Gulf  Stream  was  formerly  attributed  the 
amelioration  of  our  climate,  over  and  above  what  it  is 
entitled  to  from  latitude.  Now,  however,  it  is  thought 
that,  besides  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  are  indebted  to  a  general 
transference  of  the  oceanic  waters  from  the  warm  tropical 
regions  in  a  N.E.  direction  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
just  as  we  know  there  is  a  similar  transference  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  S.W.  winds. 

The  result  is  that  the  western  shores  of  Europe  have  a 
much  milder  climate  than  is  enjoyed  by  other  old  world 
countries  in  the  same  latitudes.  Hence  the  lines  that 
bound  the  northern  extension  of  Pine,  Oak,  Beech, 
Chestnut,  and  Olive  trend  away  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, because  in  western  Europe  they  can  advance  farther 
to  the  north.  The  influence  of  the  ocean,  however, 
while  it  makes  the  winter  milder,  also  mitigates  the  fervid 
heats  of  summer. 

The  climate  of  mid-Europe  is  therefore  more  extreme 
in  both  respects.  If  many  woody  plants  fail  to  live  in 
such  places,  because  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  winter,  on  the  other  hand  many  plants,  especi- 
ally those  of  merely  annual  duration,  which  require  great 
summer  heat  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  range  farther 
north  as  we  proceed  eastwards. 

We  can  distinguish  in  Europe  three  regions  with  a 
vegetable  physiognomy  proper  to  each.  The  northern 
region  comprehends  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  and  N.  Russia. 
The  Beech  does  not  occupy  more  than  southern  Scandi- 
navia ;  the  Oak  reaches  farther  north  ;  Scotch  Fir  and 
Spruce  form  great  part  of  the  forests.  Wheat  finds  its 
limit  of  cultivation  as  far  as  Drontheim  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, while  Barley  reaches  to  the  North  Cape  and  Arch- 
angel. 

The  middle  region  is  bounded  to  the  south,  speaking 
roughly,  by  the  parallel  of  45'.  It  admits  of  subdivision 
by  a  line  drawn  obliquely  from  east  to  west,  and  inclining 
a  little  to  the  north.  The  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear 
represent  to  the  north  of  this,  that  of  the  Vine,  Mulberry, 
and  Maize  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  southern  region  is  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  vegetation  of  its  shores  has  throughout  a  certain 
analogy  even  if  it  be  not  wholly  identical.  Chamrerops 
humilis,  the  only  indigenous  European  Palm,  follows  the 
line  of  the  littoral,  and  the  Date  is  cultivated.  The 
Olive  gives  a  character  to  the  scenery  of  many  places,  as 
elsewhere  do  Stone  Pine,  Evergreen  and  Cork  Oaks, 
Chestnut,  Orange,  Myrtle,  with  the  naturalised  Prickly 
Pear  and  American  Agave. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  or  more 
modern  geological  history  of  the  world,  the  climate  of 
Europe  was  tropical  in  its  character  as  high  as  the  55th 
parallel.  Fruits  (Nipa)  such  as  are  now  found  floating 
in  the  Ganges  floated  during  the  Eocene  in  the  rivers  of 
Western  Europe,  in  the  latitude  of  the  South  of  England, 
and  lofty  Palms  must  have  been  conspicuous  features  in 
the  vegetation.  The  dicotyledonous  trees  of  Southern 
Europe  were  such  as  we  now  know  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  formations  of  the  next,  or  Miocene  age,  the  climate 
was  sub-tropical  in  the  South,  or  probably  temperate  in 
the  North.  Fossil  remains  of  European  plants  of  this 
period  have  a  remarkable  affinity  to  those  now  existing  in 
North  America  and  Japan.  In  fact,  travelling  from 
Europe  eastwards,  the  farther  we  go  the  more  the  living 
vegetation  puts  on  the  Miocene  character.  Plants  now 
existing  in  Japan,  or  kinds  nearly  resembling  them,  once 
existed  in  Europe,  but  have  since  died  out. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  connection  with  Ame- 
rican vegetation.  Thus,  a  Taxodium  which  abounded 
during  the  Miocene  in  Europe,  is  identified  with  the  living 
Deciduous  Cypress  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
But  it  has  also  been  found  fossil  in  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  vegetation  of  this 
period  extended  far  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  possible 
for  it.  Now,  Behring's  Straits  do  not  exceed  in  depth 
and  width  the  Straits  of  Dover,  so  that  the  former  union 
of  North  America  with  Asia  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
geologist  to  conceive,  and  we  may  therefore  understand 
how  it  was  that  many  plants  should  stretch  away  over  an 
unbroken  continuity  of  land  surface  from  Europe  to 
Atlantic  North  America.  The  climate,  however,  already 
cooler,  became  gradually  more  severe,  and  the  tem- 
perate vegetation  was  therefore  driven  from  the  north. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  that  age  have  died  out  in  Western 
Europe,  as  they  have  died  out  in  Western  America.  But 
resemblances  remain  between  the  plants  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  Eastern  North  America— regions  with  half  the  earths 
circumference  between  them— which  would  be  inexpli- 
cable without  geological  evidence.  Glyptostrobus  still 
exists  in  Japan  ;  a  kind  very  nearly  allied,  if  not  the  same, 
lived  on  to  the  newer  Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  during  the 
Miocene  period  at  least  in  western  North  America,  and 
probably  across  the  whole  continent. 
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The  Florists'  Column. 

Forcing  Pink  Coccinea. — Among  forcing  Pinks 
the  new  scarlet  flowered  variety  Coccinea  deserves  a 
high  place.  It  is  readily  managed  in  pots,  and  it  blooms 
early,  and  with  remarkable  freedom.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  who  sent  out  this  fine  variety,  grows  it  largely 
for  cut  and  other  purposes,  and  hundreds  of  plants 
can  now  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Nurseries  bearing  many 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers  as  large  in  size  as  those  of 
a  Tree  Carnation. 

Tulips. — When  you  mentioned  the  beauty  of  Tulips, 
and  at  p.  476  particularised  Chrysolora  as  best  yellow, 
I  could  not  help  wishing  that  you  had  kindly  given  the 
best  scarlet,  and  other  kinds,  for  the  benefit  of  a  beginner 
in  growing  them.  Pray  do  so  and  enlighten  W.  D.  F. 
[The  following  12  varieties  of  early  single  Tulips  are 
very  fine  and  distinct,  and  comprise  the  very  best  for 
pot  culture  and  for  exhibition  purposrs  : — Chrysolora, 
pure  yellow  ;  Cramoisie  superbe,  rosy  cerise  ;  Duchesse 
de  Parma,  orange-red  margined  with  yellow  ;  Fabiola, 
rosy  purple,  flaked  white ;  Joost  van  Vondel,  rosy 
crimson,  slightly  pencilled  with  white  ;  Keizerkroon, 
crimson-scarlet  magined  with  gold  ;  Monument,  bright 
rosy  cerise  flaked  with  white  ;  White  Pottebakker, 
pure  white  ;  Proserpine,  rich  dark  silken  rose  ;  Rose 
Aplatie,  delicate  rose  and  white ;  Van  der  Neer, 
purplish  violet;  and  Vermilion  Brillant,  clear  ver- 
milion scarlet.  Three  bulbs  of  each  variety  should  be 
grown  in  a  large  4S  or  32  pot.  R.  Z>.] 

The  Pansy. — There  is  almost  a  reason  for  being 
half  apologetic  in  one's  tone  when  writing  about  the 
Pansy,  for  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  into  the  cold 
shade  of  neglect,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  many  lovely  flowers  that  scent  the  breezes  of  spring. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  more  refreshing  and  attrac- 
tive at  this  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  than  a  newly- 
expanded  Pansy,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  gilded  hues.  It 
is  a  flower  managed  with  comparative  ease,  and  capable 
of  taking  care  of  itself  through  a  good  part  of  the  dead 
season  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  among  the  earliest  of  those 
floral  gems  that  gild  our  gardens  when  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen.  It  is  a  truly  national  flower,  it  is  grown 
as  extensively  as  the  Rose,  and  in  many  cottage  gardens 
where  no  Roses  are  found  there  can  be  seen  the  Pansy, 
rich  in  its  tints  of  purple,  crimson,  gold,  white,  and 
other  colours. 

As  the  schedules  of  many  flower  shows  now  include 
classes  for  Pansies,  it  will  be  well  to  instance  some  of 
the  best  flowers  of  the  several  sections  into  which  these 
flowers  are  divided.  They  were  noted  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  a  firm  that  takes  a 
leading  position  amongst  raisers  of  new  varieties.  Of  yel- 
lowselfs — Cherub,  richgolden-yellow,  stout,  bold,  and  of 
fine  form  ;  Mrs.  Horsburgh,  deep  golden-yellow,  with 
welldefined  dark  blotch,  quality  very  fine ;  and  Ophirie, 
soft  pale  yellow,  smooth,  and  of  fine  shape.  Of  white 
selfs— Great  Eastern,  pure  white,  with  bold  dark 
blotch,  large  and  of  fine  form  ;  Miss  Ramsay, 
pure  white,  of  fine  quality  ;  and  Peerless,  a  cream- 
coloured  self  of  excellent  properties.  There  are  many 
dark  self-flowers  of  fine  quality  :  among  them,  Eclat, 
dark  purple,  shaded  with  maroon  ;  Luna,  shaded  plum 
colour,  smooth  and  fine  ;  George  Keith,  very  dark  and 
glossy ;  Locomotive,  dark  shaded  crimson-maroon, 
extra  fine  quality  ;  L,  T.  Fleming,  a  bluish-black  self 
of  the  finest  form  and  texture  ;  and  Miss  Muir,  a  splen- 
did glossy  shaded  dark  flower.  The  yellow  ground 
section  comprises  flowers  of  superb  beauty,  the  most 
striking  one,  Comus,  yellow,  with  glossy  dark  purple 
belting  and  large  dense  blotch  ;  Ebor,  deep  golden- 
yellow,  belted  with  dark  bronze,  fine  shape  and  quality  ; 
George  Ford,  yellow,  belted  with  dark  maroon,  extra 
fine  form  and  substance  ;  George  Wilson,  rich  golden 
yellow,  belted  with  bronzy  purple,  and  dense  well- 
defined  blotch  ;  George  Muirhead,  yellow,  with  light 
bronzy  purple  belting,  extra  fine  ;  John  Currie,  yellow, 
medium  maroon  belting,  and  extra  fine  show  flower  ; 
O.  C.  Champion,  light  yellow,  belted  with  dark 
purple,  flowers  large  and  very  fine  ;  Robert  Burns, 
lemon  ground  with  reddish  chocolate  belting,  solid 
blotch,  large  and  fine  ;  Tom  White,  deep  golden-yel- 
low, bronzy  purple  belting,  very  fine  ;  and  William 
Young,  yellow,  with  broad  bronze-purple  belting,  a 
very  fine  show  flower.  If  the  varieties  in  the  section 
of  white  ground  flowers  are  less  showy  than  the 
yellow  ground  flowers,  they  yet  afford  charm- 
ing combinations  of  colour  of  a  very  attractive 
character,  many  shades  of  purple  being  associated 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  ground  colour.  My 
selection  comprises  Alice  Downie,  light  cream, 
belted  with  dark  purple,  a  fine  show  flower  ;  Elvina, 
white,  belted  with  rich  purple,  and  very  fine  solid 
blotch  ;  Jane  Wilson,  white,  margined  with  blue-purple ; 
Miss  Addison,  white  ground,  with  light  purple  belting, 
extra  fine  form  and  substance  ;  Miss  Adamson,  pure 
white,  with  narrow  belting  of  bluish  purple,  very  fine 
quality;  Mabel,  creamy-white,  belted  with  light  purple, 
dense  blotch,  and  a  fine  show  flower  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  pure  white,  margined  with  rich  maroon,  very 
fine;  and  Waverley,  straw  ground,  with  narrow  belting 
of  purple. 

The  foregoing  varieties  are  selected  as  furnishing 
blooms  for  show  purposes.  Pansies  are  not  nearly 
so  much  grown  in  pots  for  exhibition  purposes  as  they 


formerly  were.  Cut  blooms  are  now  mainly  required, 
and  these  can  be  obtained  from  plants  growing  in  the 
open  ground.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  during  the 
summer,  so  as  to  afford  strong  plants  for  the  following 
year,  with  which  to  furnish  flowers  for  the  early  and 
late  shows.  There  is  nothing  like  vigorous  plants 
grown  from  cuttings  to  furnish  fine  blooms.  The 
plants  should  be  wintered  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
planted  out  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be  protected 
during  severe  weather.  In  the  process  of  developing 
flowers  of  the  finest  quality  there  has  ensued  a  certain 
amount  of  deterioration  of  constitution,  and  this  makes 
it  the  more  necessary  that  the  cultivator  should  so 
assist  his  plants  during  the  winter  months  so  that  they 
should  not  suffer  materially  in  this  respect.  R.  D. 


jjfltias  of  3J00h$, 

A  Monograph  of  Ebenacese.  By  W.  P.  Hiern, 
M.A.     4to,  pp.  30,  tab.  xi. 

This  monograph  has  lately  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  and  minutely  elaborated 
treatises  of  its  kind  that  has  been  issued.  With  the 
exception  that  the  minute  anatomy  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  flower  are  not  treated  of,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  complete  history  of  the  family  as  at  present 
known.  Moreover,  a  good  deal  that  is  merely  conjec- 
tural has  been  inserted.  We  allude  especially  to  the 
description  of  the  fossil  leaves  which  have  with  more 
or  less  probability  been  assigned  to  members  of  this 
order.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  Mr.  Hiern 
is  very  cautious  about  lending  his  sanction  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  determinations  in  question,  and  admits 
that  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  "  the  genus  cannot 
be  properly  fixed,  and  other  families  are  not  absolutely 
excluded." 

The  section  on  economical  products,  &c,  includes 
the  names  of  several  species  known  to  yield  ebony- 
wood,  though  that  name  is  also  applied  to  wood  derived 
from  plants  belonging  to  other  orders,  such  as  Stercu- 
liace?e,  Leguminosae,  Bignoniacece,  &c.  A  list  of  species 
producing  edible  fruit  is  also  given,  and  among  these 
a  special  note  is  given  relating  to  Diospyros  Kaki,  a 
species  which  has  interest  for  horticulturists  as  supplying 
the  fruit  which  was  the  subject  of  controversy  in  our 
pages  in  1870,  pp.  39,  312,  and  1S72,  p.  576.  "This 
species  (according  to  Mr.  Hiern)  has  been  for  a  long 
time  under  cultivation  in  China,  Japan,  &c,  and  pre- 
sents much  variety  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  fruit." 
Mr.  Hiern  has  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  speci- 
mens of  M.  Carriere's  Diospyros  costata  (see  1S72, 
p.  576,  fig.  152),  and  also  M.  Decaisne's  drawings  and 
notes  on  other  forms  of  this  species.  "On  a  whole 
view  of  the  case  I  prefer,"  says  Mr.  Hiern,  "to  con- 
sider all  as  belonging  to  one  species,  D.  Kaki,  which 
has,  under  cultivation,  assumed  much  perplexing  varia- 
tion. Some  varieties  are  considerably  more  hardy  than 
others,  the  foliage  also  in  some  forms  is  fine  and 
shining,  in  others  smaller  and  more  pubescent."  If 
this  be  the  case  it  is  very  important  that  those  varieties 
hardy  enough  to  bear  our  climate  should  be  enumerated 
and  described,  and  there  will  probably  shortly  be  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  as  considerable  importations 
have  lately  been  effected  from  Japan  of  this  and  other 
forms  of  Diospyros  with  edible  fruit.  If  not  hardy 
out-of-doors  many  would  at  least  produce  their  fruit  in 
an  orchard -ho  use,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  multiplication  of  our  fruit 
resources.  Quite  lately  preserved  fruits  of  the  Kaki 
have  been  on  sale  in  the  shops  in  Paris,  but  we  have 
not  hitherto  noticed  their  appearance  in  London. 
According  to  M.  Coignet  {Revue  Horticole,  1873, 
p.  143),  these  fruits  in  Japan,  although  all  called  by 
the  same  name,  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg 
to  that  of  the  fist,  some  are  oblong,  others  spherical ; 
the  fruit  of  some  is  glabrous,  of  others  rugose  and 
velvety  ;  the  terminal  point  is  conspicuous  or  not,  the 
colour  of  various  shades  of  orange.  The  fruits  are 
eaten  raw  a  little  before  maturity,  when  they  have  an 
agreeable  flavour  ;  and  when  ripe  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  after  some  time  form  a  fruit  which  may  be 
compared  to  Figs,  but,  adds  M.  Carriere,  from  force  of 
habit  he  prefers  Figs  to  Kakis.  The  Persimmon,  D. 
virginiana,  though  not  highly  spoken  of,  might  at  least 
be  tried.  The  difficulty  of  Mr.  Hiern's  task  has  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  plants  are  uni- 
sexual, and  have  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  differ- 
ent trees,  hence  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  rightly 
matching  the  sexual  forms.  Criticism  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  unless  by  the  author  himself,  is  hardly  possible, 
for  no  reviewer  is  likely  to  be  nearly  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  family  as  its  monographer  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hiern  has  been  most  conscientious  in  his 
work,  and  has  afforded  to  future  students  of  the  order 
every  possible  facility. 
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Habits  of  the  Queen  Bee.— All  naturalists  seem 
to  concur  that  the  queen  bee  does  not  sting  the  hand, 
although  some  modern  bee  masters  and  bee  newspaper 
writers  would  seem  to  have  some  doubts  on  the  question, 
as  they  have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
single  combats  of  queen  bees.  The  lives  of  their  prize 
queens  for  sale  (at  a  guinea  apiece)  would  hardly  be  put 
to  the  hazard  of  a  gentle  squeeze  whilst  in  the  hand. 

The  jaws  of  the  queen  bee  will  best  be  understood  by 
the  help  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  are 
perfectly  in  relative  proportion,  and  drawn  by  the  aid 
of  the  camera  lucida  attached  to  the  microscope. 
Fig.  121,  1.,  11.,  in.,  shows  the  three  pairs  of  jaws 
of  the  worker,  the  queen,  and  the  drone  bees  respec- 
tively. These  exhibit  the  three  pairs  of  mandibles  or 
jaws,  which  are  furnished  with  teeth  at  their  extremi- 
ties.  The  engraving  shows,  at  I,  the  rounded  trowel- 
shaped  jaws  of  the  worker,  and,  at  II,  the  formidable 
jaws,  jagged  and  toothed,  of  the  queen  bee;  whilst  at  III. 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  useless  drone  has  a  pair  smaller 
than  the  worker's,  although  sharper  and  jagged  on  the 
edges.  The  larger  single  queen  jaw  (fig  120)  has  been 
drawn  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the  real  use  of 
this  formidable  weapon  :  a  pair  of  these  working  against 
the  axe-like  edge  of  the  teeth  cut  very  rapidly  through 
the  thick  covers  of  the  embryo  queens'  cells.  Compare 
this  with  the  worker  bee  jaws,  I.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  latter  are  rounded,  and  less  in  every  way,  and  whilst, 
like  trowels,  they  aie  excellent  tools  for  cell-building, 
they  are  comparatively  powerless  for  the  very  rapid 
breaking-up  of  the  royal  cells. 

The  mouth  is  also  furnished  with  a  short  transverse 
upper  lip  and  a  slender  proboscis,  which  will  be  seen 
by  the  sketches  (fig.  121,  IV.,  v.,  VI.)  to  differ  very 
materially  in  the  queen  bee,  which  has  it  very  short, 
as  it  is  not  required  for  extracting  the  honey  from 
the  flowers  (vi.).  The  proboscis  is  longest  in  the 
worker  bee,  as  it  is  essential  for  conveying  liquids 
and  honey  to  the  mouth  and  into  the  stomach  of  the 
insect  (iv.).  The  proboscis  of  the  drone  is  peculiarly 
short,  and  that  insect  is,  in  consequence,  only  capable 
of  helping  itself  to  the  stored  honey,  or  to  receive  it  from 
the  workers  as  a  daily  meal  (fig.  v.).  At  times 
even  it  apparently  extorts  its  supplies  from  the 
nurse-bees.  At  the  base  of  each  proboscis  are 
found  the  labial  palpi,  the  maxilla;,  lower  jaws  or 
outer  sheath  of  the  proboscis,  &c,  as  seen  in  the 
subjoined  figures. 

The  letters  j,  j,  j,  j,  j,  j,  in  the  cuts  show  the 
jaws  (upper)  of  the  drone,  the  queen,  and  worker, 
respectively  as  attached  to  the  mouth  of  each.  The 
corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  jaws,  or  maxilke, 
form,  together  with  the  labium,  or  under  lip,  the  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  proboscis. 

The  letters  g,  g,  g,  g,  g,  g,  show  in  the  three  draw- 
ings the  maxills,  or  lower  jaws,  which  envelope  the 
whole  of  the  proboscis  when  in  a  quiescent  state,  as 
between  two  demi-sheaths,  and  thus  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  tube.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is 
capable  of  being  doubled  up  by  means  of  an  articula- 
tion, or  joint,  in  the  middle.  The  half  next  the  lip 
bends  inwards,  and  lays  itself  along  the  other  half, 
which  stretches  towards  the  root,  and  both  are  folded 
together  within  a  very  small  compass  under  the  head. 
The  centre  of  this  proboscis  is  called  by  entomologists 
the  "ligula,"  and  by  some,  though  erroneously,  the 
tongue.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  prolongation  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  consists  of  a  close  succession  of  cartila- 
ginous rings,  about  40  in  number,  each  of  which  is 
fringed  with  very  minute  hairs,  having  also  a  small  tuft 
of  hair  at  its  extremity.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
description,  as,  according  to  the  observations  made,  the 
coloured  fluid  passes  up,  as  by  suction  in  a  pump,  and 
is  not  lapped  up,  but  is  propelled  into  the  pharynx  or 
canal  situated  at  its  root,  through  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  honey-bag  ;  but  closer  observations  are  required 
to  confirm  these  impressions.  The  ligula  is  marked 
by  the  letter  /'  in  each  cut.  From  the  base  [i,  /1)  of 
this  instniment  arise  the  labial  palpi  or  feelers, 
kt  ft,  composed  of  four  articulations  of  unequal 
lengths,  the  basal  one  being  by  much  the  longest ; 
these,  as  shown  at  A,  k,  i;  t,  in  the  drone  and  queen 
differ  greatly. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  tongue 
or  ligula,  beyond  stating  that  the  anatomy  will  show 
the  perfect  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  lubricate  the  masticated  wax  scales  in  forming 
the  cells  of  the  combs  by  the  worker  bees. 

I  advert  again  to  the  jaws,  to  explain  the  use  made 
by  the  queen  bee  of  her  formidable  pair.  The  strong 
teeth  are  wedged  to  cut  the  large  wax  queen-cells  when 
the  queen  attacks  her  future  rivals  or  embryo  queens  in 
their  sealed  cells.  But  when  the  mature  queens  attack 
each  other  the  closed  proboscis  is  drawn  in,  and  the 
strong  grasping  jaws  are  seen  ready  for  action  the 
instant  one  of  them  is  seized, or  seizes  her  rival.  Indeed 
if  she  be  held  firmly,  and  placed  between  the  fingers, 
so  as  to  try  to  induce  her  to  sting,  these  jaws  arc  at' 
once  worked  in  attempts  to  bite  the  flesh,  like  the 
action  of  the  jaws  of  the  grasshopper  when  held. 
The  fatal  result  of  the  attack  docs  not  take  place  unless 
the  antennae  or  the  wings  can  be  held,  and  the  poison 
injected.  The  success  of  the  whole  attack  rests  with 
these  jaws,  which  if  once  closed  on  the  antenna:  seal 
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the  fate  of  the  rival.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  when  the  hold  is  relaxed  the  indentation 
of  the  spot  on  the  antenna:  may  be  seen  where  the 
jaws  had  closed.  If  in  the  struggle  any  parts  of  the 
wings  come  between  the  jaws,  pieces  are  torn  out,  not 
of  course  when  the  grip  is  on  the  strong  nervines  of 
the  wings.  The  great  use  of  these  jaws  in  giving  the 
queen  the  stronghold  and  fulcrum  of  attack,  is  thus 
shown,  for  when  secured  on  the  thorax,  of  her  rival  the 
attacking  queen  can  curve  her  abdomen  to  insert  the 
sting  with  its  poison  in  the  spiracles,  both  under  the 
wings,  on  the  thorax,  and  when  the  grip  is  on  the  wing 
into  the  spiracles  on  the  abdomen.  When  one  queen 
has  thus  secured  her  hold,  the  tussle  soon  ceases, 
as  the  seized  queen  seems  to  yield  herself  to  her  fate 
after  one  or  two  ineffectual  struggles  to  disengage 
herself. 

Flight  is  impossible  when  held  by  these  formidable 
jaws,  which  only  relax  their  hold  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  poison  has  been  injected.  The  death-knell 
is  heard  in  the  poor  queen's  cry,  "  Peep,  peep, 
pip!"  as  she  endeavours  to  eject  the  poison, 
or  reverse  the  circulation  of  air  within  her  spiracles. 
The  celebrated  naturalist,  Ray,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  minutia  of  insects  was  but  slender,  "was,"  Kir  by 
remarks,  "  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  be  the  use 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  the  proboscis.  We  who 
know  the  admirable  art  and  the  contrivance  manifested 
in  the  construction  of  this  organ,  need  not  wonder, 
but  we  shall  be  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  adore."* 
W.  A.  Munn. 


Bar-frame  Hives. — I  have  constructed  a  bar- 
framed   bee-hive    from    the    directions    given    in    the 


answer  to  the  above  will  greatly  oblige  S.  A\  [Major 
Munn  kindly  replies  as  follows  to  the  above  in- 
quiry : — All  the  combs  built  properly  within  the 
bar    and   frame   will   lift    out    in    succession    at    any 


Fig.  120. — jaw  of  queen  bee  enlarged. 

Showing  the  tcelh  for  cutting  the  thickened  queen  cells  of  the 
embryo  queens.     X  42. 


time,  commencing  at  the  end  frame  within  the  outer 
case,  or  hive,  as  this  is  really  a  "hive  within  a  hive" 
— the  distinct  frame  being  one  hive  and  the  outer  case 
the  other.     First  remove  the  slides  from  two  or  three 


bees  can  escape  from  the  intermediate  spaces  thus 
opened. 

Any  experienced  bee  master  would  merely  lift  each 
frame  out  and  stand  the  whole  in  some  old  empty  box, 
and  put  a  cloth  over  (this  also  moistened) ;  he  would  then 
remove  it  into  a  dark  room,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
take  off  the  wet  cloth,  and  allow  the  bees  to  escape  at 
some  window.  If  the  bees  did  not  freely  leave  the  combs 
he  would,  with  a  duck's  wing,  sweep  them  off  the  two 
faces  of  each  comb  into  the  box,  and  let  them  return 
to  their  hive.  If  the  two  ends  be  thus  worked  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  proper  season,  the  sealed  honey  will  be 
found  at  the  ends  of  the  box,  and  the  broad  cells  mostly 
in  the  centre  frames;  fill  in  the  blank  end  spaces 
with  combless  frames,  and  run  in  the  slides,  or  the 
extra  slip  of  wood,  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  between 
them. 

There  can  be  no  crushing  or  killing  with  these  new 
frames,  as  the  fingers  hold  the  part  of  the  frame  that 
will  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  the  bees  do  not 
crowd  the  frame  sides  as  they  do  the  "leaf  hives,"  in 
which  they  get  fearfully  crushed.  Every  crushed  bee 
is  a  signal  for  an  attack  by  the  surrounding  bees 
upon  the  unfortunate  operator.  To  the  novice  it  is 
suggested  not  only  that  every  movement  be  quiet  and 
self-possessed,  but  that,  to  prevent  accidents,  the  face 
and  hands  should  be  guarded.  A  black  piece  of  net, 
2  feet  square,  joined  to  a  piece  of  calico  of  the  same 
size,  stitched  up  both  sides,  with  a  piece  of  elastic 
at  the  open  top,  will  fit  on  to  any  bonnet  or  hat,  and 
when  taken  in  around  the  neck  will  perfectly  pre- 
serve the  face,  and  permit  the  wearer  to  see  and 
breathe  freely ;  the  hands  being  also  guarded  with  a  pair 
of  thick  gloves,  covered  with  a  pair  of  thick  worsted 


MOUTH   AND  JAWS   OF  THE  QUEEN,    WORKER,    AND  DRONE    BEES. 


1.,  Jaws  of  worker  bee;  11.,  Jaws  of  queen  bee  ;  111.,  Jaws  of  drone.-all  magnified  =0  diam. ;  iv.,  Mouth  of  worker  bee ;  v.,  Mouth  of  drone;  vi.,  Mouth  of  queen  bee.-all  magnified  20  diam. 

(For  explanation  see  text.) 


Gardeners  Chronicle  of  September  10,  1S70,  but  being    frames,  to  give  lateral  room  for  the  piojecting  combs  to  '  el 
quite  a  novice  in  bee-keeping  I  should  like  to  know  how    be  lifted  out  with  their  frames.     If  these  frames  have    m; 

t0  P*?f  j_-i?  Sf1,1,116  honey  out  without  killing  |  the  solid  tops  without  slides,  only  remove  the  end  piece  '  and  unskilful  may  use  smoke  of  rags  to  alarm  the  bees 


_!oves  (also  moistened  when  used),  the  operator  will  be 
made  confident  under  all  difficulties.     The  more  timid 


bees,  and  without  the  risk  of  being  stung. 

*   Monographic.  Apttm  A/tgliee,  U\,  ^42, 


An    to    give    lateral    space    along    the    whole    row.*     A  ;  before  commencing  any  difficult|removals,  and  exchanges 
wet  cloth  should  be  placed  over  the  frames,  so  that  no    of  stocks  of  bees  from  one  hive  into  another.] 
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THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  7  HE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  April  30, 1873. 
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April      24.— The  amount  of  cloud  very  variable.    Snow  and  hail 
showers  at  times.     Frost  at  night. 

—  25.— Cloudy  generally  till  night.    Frequent  snow-showers. 

Cloudless  at  times  in  the  evening.     Frost. 

—  26.— Hoar-frost  in    morning.      Very  variable    amounts   of 

cloud.     Occasional  rain. 

—  27.— Cloudy  till    night,  then    nearly  cloudless.      Frequent 

showers  of  hail  and  rain.    Strong  wind. 

—  28.— Generally  overcast  till  noon,  clouds  somewhat  broken 

afterwards,  hut  weather  very  dull. 

—  29.— The  sky  generally  covered  ;  heavy  and  continuous  rain 

in  morning.     Cloudy  but  fine  alter  mid-day. 

—  30.— Overcast  and  dull  throughout.    A  little  thin  rain  fell. 

JAMES  GLA1SHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

A    HORTICULTURAL    VALENTINE. 
Ah  !  me,  dearest  maid,  but  one  cutting  I  ask, 
To  raise  a  sweet  love  plant  shall  then  be  my  task, 
And  grafted  for  ever  in  sunshine  we'll  bask. 
The  fond  hopes  I  cherish  grow  stronger  each  day. 
I'm  transported— but  'tis  not  to  Botany  Bay. 
Your  Tii-lips,  your  Eye-bright,  your  lily-white  Palm, 
Your  locks  hyacinthine  to  me  are  as  Balm. 
When  you  speak  every  fire  I  have  is  Aster ; 
When  you're  silent  Vm'jooted  and  sad  as  a  Fir. 
I'm  Cereus,  dearest  ;  my  home  will  you  share? 
With  friends  to  a-Cist-us  we  need  not  despair. 
Oh,  fear  not  our  union  you  ever  Wood  Rue — 
The  Currant  of  true  love  Wood-bine  me  to  you. 
Cinner-rare-f-are  if  1  don't  always  prove  true  ! 

I  gaze  on  your  Lychnis  with  rapturous  eyes, 

And  Umbel,  yet  hopeful,  my  wishes  arise. 

I'll  clothe  you  with  Flint  when  the  wintry  winds  blow, 

In  summer  cool  ice-plants  around  you  shall  grow  ! 

No  bitterness  lurks  in  the  calyx  you  sip — 

The  honey-like  nectar  e'er  dwells  on  your  lip. 

Ah,  do  you  not  see  Love-lies-Blecding  around  ; 

My  Cy-presses  from  my  poor  heart  with  sad  sound. 

I  soon  shall  be  berried  unless  you  relent  ; 

Beech-armmg  and  make  me  a  bough  of  assent. 

I  have  thorns  in  my  flesh  and  deep  grief  in  my  mind, 

Yet  no  stigma  of  folly  with  me  is  combined. 

Plane,  Sallow,  or  Elder,  I'm  not,  as  Yew  know. 

You  Will-ow  !  you  will,  more  exuberant  grow, 

And  I'll  write  you  as  sweet  words  As-pen  can  bestow. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops  in  France. — 
The  last  week  has  done  great  harm  to  the  market  gar- 
dens and  vineyards  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  There 
■was  sharp  frost  on  several  nights,  varying  from  2°  to  34° 
below  7.ero  (Centigrade).  The  young  shoots  are  nipped, 
and  the  Argenteuil  wine-growers  are  in  despair.  This  is 
the  fourth  spring  that  late  frosts  have  injured  the  vines 
and  young  vegetables.  Plums  and  Apricots  are  said  to 
be  ruined,  and  a  certain  class  of  Potatos,  which  have 
been  planted  too  soon,  have  turned  black,  and  are 
nearly  spoilt.  On  Friday  morning  there  was  a  sheet  of 
ice  3  millimetres  thick  on  the  ponds  and  water-casks. 
The  famous  Peach  trees  of  Montreuil  have  run  a  great 
risk,  but  it  is  hoped  the  crop  will  not  have  suffered 
much. 

Avicennia  OFFICINALIS. — Roxburgh  says  that  this 
tree  is  found  in  the  Soonderbunds,  i.e.,  the  lower  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  where  it  is  common.  It  is  a  small  evergreen 
tree  with  opposite,  oblong,  lanceolate  obtuse  leaves, 
shining  above  and  white  below  ;  and  in  Madras  it 
grows  abundantly  at  the  water's  edge  of  the  Cooum,  in 
Government  House  grounds,  and  similar  situations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adyar.  It  is  one  of  the  few  trees 
that  will  grow  readily  in  marshes  partially  under  tire 
influence  of  tides,  or  in  wet  saline  soil ;  and  this  pro- 
perty is  one  which  may  render  it  very  valuable  for 
ornamental  or  sanitary  purposes  in  such  situations. 
But  it  has  a  still  more  striking  pecularity  than  this, 
which  must  render  it  of  considerable  service  in  the 
collection  of  silt  and  formation  of  deltas  in  muddy 
waters,  and  which  might  be  turned  to  practical  account 
by  the  engineer  for  the  protection  of  river  banks  near 
the  sea  from  erosion,  and  for  the  reclamation  of  marshy 
land  near  the  mouth  of  tidal  rivers.  On  approaching 
one  of  the  trees  there  will  be  found  round  the  base  of 


the  stem  a  wide  circle  of  stubby  suckers,  forming  a 
very  dense  miniature  forest  of  stout  shoots.  The 
effect  of  these  will  be  to  collect  debris  of  various  kinds 
floating  or  suspended  in  the  water,  and  gradually  to 
raise  and  convert  marsh  into  solid  ground,  and  also  to 
protect  soft,  muddy  banks*  from  the  degrading  effect  of 
water  in  motion.  The  Avicennia  is  therefore  not  only 
an  ornamental  but  a  useful  plant  in  the  economy  of 
Nature.  It  is  used  for  various  practical  purposes  in  the 
arts.  In  Rio  Janeiro  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
in  India  the  dhobies  use  the  ashes  of  the  wood  for  wash- 
ing,- and  painters  mix  them  with  their  colours,  believing 
that  they  cause  the  paint  to  adhere  more  firmly.  The 
green  fruit  is  made  into  a  preparation  for  maturing 
boils,  and  healing  the  ulcers  resulting  from  small-pox, 
and  the  ripe  kernels  are  edible.  Proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  Madras,  1873. 

Crossing  European  and  American  Grapes. — 
The  doubts  which  have  heretofore  been  entertained,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  American 
and  European  Grape,  have  been  entirely  removed  by 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Rogers  of  Salem,  Under- 
bill of  New  York,  Campbell  of  Ohio,  Arnold  of 
Canada,  Moore  of  New  York,  and  Wylie  of  South 
Carolina,  who  have  each  produced  fertile  new  varieties, 
by  the  crossing  of  European  with  the  different  American 
species.  Some  of  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  last- 
named  gentleman  are  exceedingly  interesting.  _  He 
found  that  as  a  general  thing  the  pollen  grains  of 
Grapes  were  of  oblong  form,  while  those  of  the  Scup- 
pernong,  the  great  wild  Grape  of  the  South,  were 
smaller  and  more  spherical.  He  found  that  he  could 
not  fertilise  the  Scuppernong  with  pollen  from  other 
species,  but  he  did  succeed  in  impregnating  the  foreign 
Grapes  with  pollen  from  the  Scuppernong.  His  infer- 
ence was  that,  the  pollen  grains  being  smaller  in  the 
Scuppernong  than  in  other  varieties,  the  canal  through 
which  they  have  to  pass  to  reach  the  ovule  in  that 
species  is  also  smaller,  and  thus  he  explained  the  result 
of  his  experiments.  The  smaller  grains  could  pass 
through  the  larger  tube,  but  the  larger  grains  could  not 
pass  through  the  smaller  tube. 

Yellow  Water  Lily. — The  Nuphar  lutea,  or 
Yellow  Water  Lily,  is  much  more  robust  than  the 
white,  albeit  not  the  most  vigorous  of  the  yellow  sorts. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  plant  when  out  of  flower  ii 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  white.  The  leaves  are  usually 
about  10  inches  long  by  8  inches  across;  very  smooth, 
glossy,  somewhat  coriaceous,  and  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  smaller  water-fowl  to  walk  upon  them .  The  thong- 
like petioles  are  somewhat  angular,  particularly  so  on 
one  side,  through  their  entire  length  ;  in  this  respect 
unlike  those  of  the  Nymphrca  alba,  which  are  uniformly 
round  :  to  mention  this  fact  may  appear  trifling  to 
some,  but  when  plants  are  sought  for  in  winter  for 
transplanting  before  the  leaves  reach  the  surface,  it  is 
useful  to  know  this  in  order  to  distinguish  them.  The 
flowers  of  our  plants  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  some- 
what globular  in  form,  generally  about  2  inches  across, 
and  not  expanded,  the  petals  curving  inwards  ;  they 
stand  2  inches  or  3  inches  out  of  the  water,  and  are 
slightly  scented,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  White 
Water  Lily,  whose  flowers  sit  upon  the  surface.  It 
forms  a  nice  contrast  with  the  white,  but  is  most  suitable 
for  ponds,  lakes,  or  meres  of  considerable  size  ;  for  if 
planted  in  a  small  pond,  and  left  for  a  time  undisturbed, 
it  will  soon  monopolise  the  whole  space.  IV.  Buckley, 
in  "Florist  and  Pomologist." 

Indelible  Ink. — Dr.  Bcettger,  in  Polytechnische 
Journal  von  Dingier  for  January,  says,  that  a  perfectly 
indelible  ink  is  made  by  rubbing  down  aniline  black  in 
a  porcelain  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
mixing  it  with  a  hot  solution  of  gum  arabic.  This  ink 
does  not  attack  steel  pens.  United  with  shellac  instead 
of  gum  arabic,  it  forms  an  enamel  colour  for  wood  or 
leather. 


fefcrert  #peratintts. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  genera^  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — When  any 
extra  autumn  decoration  of  a  temporary  character 
is  wanted,  such  as  lining  the  sides  of  staircases  to 
entrances,  or  to  form  groups  in  entrances,  halls, 
and  the  like,  Phloxes  grown  in  pots  will  be  found 
rich  companions  to  the  fine-foliage  plants.  Autumn 
struck  cuttings  should  be  potted  at  once  in  a  rich 
soil,  and  in  well  drained  pots,  and  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes.  To  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  rotten 
leaves,  with  a  full  sunny  aspect,  is,  however,  the  best 
practice.  Other  plants  of  similar  character  grown  in 
this  way  are  also  well  adapted  for  such  purposes.  Both 
the  annual  and  herbaceous  Asters  are  also  very  suitable 
subjects,  when  well  grown  in  pots.  All  the  Lily 
family  will  now  be  in  vigorous  growth,  and  should  get 
a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  Those  started  in  small 
pots  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  shift  into  larger  ones, 
putting  the  plantdeeperin  thesoil.  Mimulus,  Petunia, 
Verbend,  and  many  others  of  that  class  of  plants  will 
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be  getting  very  gay,  and  every  care  should  be  be- 
stowed on  them  with  regard  to  watering  and  training. 
Cinerarias  getting  over  and  past  their  best  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gay  and  gorgeous  Calceolaria.  If 
green-fly  in  any  way  gets  hold  of  these  we  may  as 
well  put  them  on  the  midden  at  once.  Means  of 
smoking  them  should  not  be  limited,  but  a  gentle  puff 
should  be  given  them  on  showery  days  whenever  any 
sign  of  aphis  shows  itself.  Staking  should  be  neatly 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  no  stakes  are  neater  than 
privet  stakes.  These  cut  in  autumn  from  the  woods 
and  tied  in  bundles,  and  put  where"  they  can  be 
thoroughly  dried  during  winter,  make  excellent  stakes 
for  this  and  other  purposes.  Cuttings  of  the  forcing 
kinds  of  Pelargonium  may  be  now  put  in,  in  single  pots, 
and  put  on  a  shelf  that  is  vacant  of  Strawberries  or  the 
like,  near  the  light  and  sun.  Statue  profusa  should  be 
potted  on  and  a  few  cuttings  put  in.  They  root  freely 
in  a  little  wet  Sphagnum  moss  and  sand  in  thumb 
pots,  under  a  bell-glass  without  bottom-heat.  H. 
Knight,  Floors. 

Orchids. — As  soon  as  we  have  a  seasonable  change 
in  the  weather  let  the  Orchid-houses  be  raised  to  their 
full  summer  temperature,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  make  an  early  and  vigorous  growth,  so  as  to 
have  the  latter  end  of  summer  in  which  to  get  thoroughly 
ripened.  The  following  gives  the  proper  temperatures 
for  the  subjects  named  : — 

9  P.M.  10  A.M. 

Aerides,    Phalaenopsis,    Vandas,    Saccola- 

biams,  &c. ,  about    ..  ..         ..  75 

Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas. .         ..  ..  73 

Lycastes,  Anguloas,  Fescatoreas,  and  Trt- 

chopilias,  &c.  60° 

Odontoglossums  55° 

The  Lycastes  and  Odontoglossums  will  scarcely  require 
any  fire-heat  for  the  next  four  or  five  months.  Allow 
all  the  compartments  to  rise  about  5°  higher  by  sun- 
heat  ;  but  see  that  the  maximum  temperature  does  not 
much  exceed  85°.  Attend  carefully  to  the  atmosphere, 
as  also  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  from  this  time  until 
the  end  of  August,  keeping  up  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  moisture  as  well  as  heat.  Always  give  air  daily  from 
about  8  A.M.  until  4  P.M.,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances.  Orchids  should  never  be  kept  in  a 
close  stagnant  air,  especially  air  loaded  with  mois- 
ture, as  fungus  and  various  diseases  soon  make  their 
appearance.  Even  in  Orchid-houses  have  a  look  round 
for  any  appearance  of  red  spider,  as  they  sometimes 
attack  the  thin-leaved  section  of  Dendrobiums,  as  also 
Stanhopeas,  Sobralias,  and  other  similar  plants.  IV. 
Denning,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 

Plant  Stove. — Where  bottom-heat  is  produced  by 
tan  or  other  fermenting  materials,  be  careful  that  it 
does  not  decline  too  soon  before  the  plants  have  com. 
pleted  their  growth.  It  will  be  now  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  to  find  some  plants  that  require  repotting, 
and  nothing  tends  more  to  keep  up  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  a  collection  than  timely  potting.  This  point, 
as  well  as  the  proper  selection  of  soils,  should  always 
receive  due  attention.  A  little  neglect  in  these 
matters  is  often  ruinous  to  the  plants.  Many  of  the 
free  growing  plants  which  were  potted  early  in  the 
season  will  now  require  larger  pots,  and  with  these 
they  should  be  immediately  supplied,  unless  for  certain 
reasons  it  is  wished  to  flower  them  in  their  present 
sizes.  In  this  case  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  of  moderate  strength  will  be  useful,  both  to 
maintain  the  present  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  to  assist 
the  future  development  of  their  flowers.  Climbers  and 
free  growing  plants  will  require  constant  attention  in 
training  and  occasionally  stopping  the  young  growths. 
This  latter  point  must  be  particularly  attended  to, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  intended  to  form  specimens 
of  high  cultivation.  Plants  with  variegated  foliage,  such 
as  the  forms  of  Croton,  Acalypha,  Coitus,  Hibiscus,  San- 
chezia,  &c,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and 
sun  ;  whilst  such  plants  as  Campylobotrys,  SphcerogviU, 
Maranta,  Cissus,  Alocasia,  &c,  should  not  be  too  much 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  protected  from  the  mid-day 
sun.  Place  all  such  quick-growing  plants  as  Gloxinias, 
Tyd<tas,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  &c,  near  the  glass,  so 
as  to  get  plenty  of  light  and  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  in  a  weakly  state  ;  and  support  all  those  that 
require  it  with  neat  sticks,  &c.  Examine  hanging 
baskets  daily,  and  when  dry  soak  them  well  in  tepid 
water.  Continue  propagating  winter  stock,  and 
hold  in  check  the  insect  enemies  that  usually 
infest  the  stove  at  this  season.  Edwd.  Bennett,  Hat- 
field, Herts,  

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &v. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  —  Probably 
there  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  render  the  gardens 
and  grounds  surrounding  a  residence  enjoyable,  than 
thoroughly  good  gravel  walks;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstance  of  being  compelled  to  walk 
upon  loose  unset  gravel  is  anything  but  comfortable. 
Even  the  colour  of  the  gravel  or  material  forming  the 
walks,  lias  much  to  do  in  giving  character  to  the  aspect 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  mansion  or  residence,  or  in 
producing  a  cheerful  anil  pleasing  effect,  or  otherwise. 
It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  walks 
should  be  rendered  as  dry  as  possible  by  thorough 
drainage.  They  ought  also  to  be  smooth,  hard, 
ami  solid.  River  gravel  is  consequently  seldom 
well  suited  to    the    purpose  of   walk  making,    being 
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generally  deficient  in  binding  properties.  Pro- 
bably the  best  gravel  is  to  be  obtained  from  pits, 
which  may  possibly  contain  an  admixture  of 
chalk,  or,  what  is  better,  of  loam.  But  of  whatever 
nature  the  gravel  may  be,  in  order  to  render  walks 
firm  and  solid,  it  is  necessary  to  roll  them  well  when 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  in  a 
moderately  wet  condition,  and  this  necessary  operation 
ought  to  be  frequently  repeated.  About  this  season  it 
is  also  sometimes  advisable  to  give  the  walks  a 
good  dressing  of  salt,  which  gives  a  clean, 
bright  appearance  to  the  gravel,  and  will  pre- 
vent weeds  from  growing  upon  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  But  there  is  one  condition 
necessary  to  render  this  operation  efficacious,  and  that 
is,  its  being  succeeded,  by  two  or  three  days  of  bright 
sunshine,  as  if  rain  should  follow  very  closely  upon  the 
application  of  the  salt,  little  if  any  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  it ;  so  that  it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  select  for  the  performance  of  this  operation  a 
period  of  settled  weather.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take 
care  that  the  salt  is  not  allowed  to  come  within  6  inches, 
at  the  least,  of  a  Box  or  grass  edging.  Beds  or  patches 
of  the  various  sorts  of  Violets  may  now  be  broken  up, 
and  strong  well-rooted  runners  selected,  and  these 
should  be  pricked  out  in  light  sandy  soil  on 
a  well-shaded  border,  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  water  until  they  are  fairly  established. 
Beds  of  these  plants  should  be  formed  afresh  each  year, 
as  young  plants  are  found  to  flower  more  profusely  than 
old  ones,  and  the  blooms  are  also  larger.  The  finest 
of  these  sweetly  perfumed  flowers  is  probably  the  variety 
known  as  the  Neapolitan  Violet,  but  unfortunately  this 
variety  rarely  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air,  but  requires 
the  protecting  influence  of  a  frame  or  hand-glass.  The 
double  and  single  Russian  sorts,  however,  are  perfectly 
hardy,  as  are  also  the  King  and  the  Queen  varieties, 
both  of  which  have  very  double  and  large  flowers,  and 
the  latter  in  colour  is  nearly  white.  To  the  above  named 
varieties  may  be  added  the  Czar,  a  hardy,  vigorous 
growing  sort,  producing  abundance  of  large  single 
blooms  earlier  in  the  season  than  most  other  sorts,  and 
possibly  less  highly  perfumed.  Keep  beds  of  Ranun- 
culuses, Tulips,  Carnations,  &c,  free  from  weeds  and 
decaying  leaves,  &c.  Stake  neatly  the  various  plants 
which  may  require  this  attention,  and  continue  to 
prick  out  annuals  which  may  have  been  raised  in  heat 
into  either  frames,  boxes,  or  pans.  Keep  them  some- 
what close  for  a  time,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  the 
open  air,  preparatory  to  their  being  finally  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower.  It  is  as  yet  unsafe  to  risk 
bedding  stock  from  under  glass  or  some  other  protect- 
ing medium,  but  continue  to  give  abundance  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  in  order  to  harden 
and  prepare  it  for  being  planted  out  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  of  such 
plants  as  Sweet  Williams,  Wallfloii'ers  of  various  sorts, 
&C.,  selecting  a  situation  somewhat  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun.  Sow  also  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  Alpine 
Auriculas,  &c,  in  seed  pans  placed  in  cold  frames,  to 
be  pricked  out  on  a  shaded  border  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Suffolk.  

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — If  the  culture  of  the  plants  be  restricted  to 
pots,  the  skilful  application  of  water  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  matter  in  connection  with  that 
mode  of  cultivation.  In  the  case  of  plants,  such  as 
Pines,  which  are  plunged  in  heated  beds,  it  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  to  water 
them  judiciously.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  an 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  prepara- 
tory to  watering,  which  the  natural  condition  of  the 
Pine  plant  renders  anything  but  an  agreeable  perform- 
ance. However,  if  healthy  plants  and  fine  fruit  are 
desired  it  is  indispensable.  To  water  such  plants 
indiscriminately,  or  from  external  appearances  alone, 
will  be  certain  to  prove  more  or  less  destructive.  The 
condition  of  outside  influences  lately,  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  early  fruiting  plants  now,  have  rendered 
much  more  fire-heat  necessary ;  this  will  necessitate  more 
frequent  attention  to  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
house,  which  should  now  be  kept  very  moist,  in  the 
manner  before  advised.  Watering  should  also  have 
constant  attention,  and  whenever  necessary  a  liberal 
supply  of  weak  guano-water  in  a  tepid  state  should  be 
given.  Every  encouragement  should  now  be  given  to 
these  plants,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  finish  per- 
fectly. Plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  approaching 
maturity  should  have  less  water,  which  will  improve 
the  quality.  Ripe  fruit  which  is  not  required  for  im- 
mediate use  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place, 
where  it  will  keep  sound  much  longer  than  in  a  high 
temperature.  Other  plants  should  have  the  treatment 
before  advised  continued.  George  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

The  Orchard  House. — Disbudding,  pinching,  and 
otherwise  regulating  the  young  shoots,  is  the  first 
order  of  the  day  here,  and  the  second  that  of  destroy- 
ing and  cleansing  the  trees  from  insects,  chiefly  green 
and  black  fly.  The  fruit  is  now  all  set,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  crop  will  after  all  prove  comparatively 
a  light  one.  The  weather  continued  black  and  gloomy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  trees  were  in 
flower,  and  was  not  at  all  favourable  for  its  setting  or 
progressing.  As  to  disbudding,  do  this  carefully,  only 
taking  off  a  few  at  a  time,  and  repeating  the  opera- 


tion frequently.  With  pot  or  bush  trees  little  is 
required,  only  just  where  they  are  very  much  crowded  ; 
the  others  simply  require  pinching,  especially  all  those 
having  a  fruit  at  their  base.  Pick  off  all  decaying 
leaves,  and  those  much  covered  with  fly.  Fumigate 
freely  where  this  can  be  done  ;  it  is  the  best  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  destroying  them.  But  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  dust  the  shoots  carefully  over  with 
Pooley's  tobacco-powder.  To  apply  this  effectually, 
damp  the  shoots  first  with  the  syringe,  and  then  apply 
the  powder  through  a  penny  pepper-box.  Keep  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  houses,  syringing  copiously  in  mild 
days — for  the  present,  say  about  S  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
again  at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  shutting  up  immediately  with 
a  good  sun-heat.  Examine  Apricots  carefully  for  a 
small  caterpillar,  which  will  be  found  rolled  up  in 
the  leaves.  Where  they  are  seen  knotted  together, 
unfold  them  carefully,  and  squeeze  the  caterpillars 
'twixt  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  requires  one  to  be 
pretty  expert  at  this,  as  immediately  the  shoot  is 
touched  the  insect  spins  itself  out  down  to  the  ground, 
and  so  escapes.  Plums  and  Cherries,  it  may  be 
noted,  also  require  looking  to  for  caterpillars.  Where 
the  fruit  is  set  very  thickly  it  may  be  partially  thinned. 
B.,  Middlesex. 

Figs. — In  the  early  houses  where  the  fruit  is 
ripening  a  drier  and  more  bracing  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  secure  high  flavour.  Care  and 
due  regard  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  the 
second  crop,  which  requires  and  delights  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  ;  they  require  treatment  somewhat 
similar  to  the  later  houses,  where  the  trees  are  just 
starting — abundance  of  moisture,  a  temperature  of 
about  60°  at  night,  and  So"  or  100°  by  day  with  sun- 
heat.  With  trained  trees  on  trellises  keep  the  shoots 
thin,  so  as  to  expose  every  one  to  the  sun's  full  influence, 
and  avoid  that  bundling  fashion  with  the  shoots  so 
much  practised.  Pinch  the  shoots  when  from  3  to 
4  inches  long,  which  will  induce  them  to  fruit  more 
freely.  Treat  pot  plants  much  in  the  same  manner, 
only  pinching  the  shoots  much  more  closely.  Plants 
which  are  swelling  off  their  first  crop  should  be  mulched 
or  top-dressed  with  a  good  rich  mixture  of  rotted  cow- 
dung,  loam,  and  burnt  ashes  or  charcoal,  and  watered 
frequently  with  liquid  manure,  gradually  withholding 
this  as  the  fruit  reaches  maturity.  Syringe  freely  at  all 
times,  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  to  keep 
down  red  spider.  B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Attention  to  hoeing,  cleaning,  and  earthing-up  young 
crops,  where  necessary,  is  now  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  gardener.  Runner  Beans  for  a  main  crop 
may  now  be  planted  in  well-manured  trenches  ;  the 
rows  should  be  at  least  6  feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  air  between  them.  Summer 
Spinach  may  be  sown  between  the  rows,  and  with  the 
partial  shade  stands  better  than  in  more  exposed  situa- 
tions. Make  additional  sowings  of  late  Peas,  and  if 
dry  weather  ensues  mulch  well  between  the  rows 
of  the  early  sown  now  in  bloom.  If  litter  cannot  be 
had  long  grass  mowings  answer  well  for  this  purpose, 
if  cut  in  time  to  prevent  the  seeds  from  ripening. 
After  mulching  give  a  good  watering  along  the  rows. 
Make  beds  as  before  directed  for  Vegetable  Marrows, 
&.C.,  covering  with  glasses  removed  from  early  Cauli- 
flowers ;  the  latter  should  now  have  a  final  earthing  up, 
and  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure,  once  a  week, 
in  dull  weather,  if  possible,  will  materially  assist  them. 
Where  the  crops  of  Broccoli,  &c. ,  have  been  cleared 
off,  trenches  may  now  be  thrown  out,  manured,  and 
dug  in  readiness  for  the  first  crop  of  Celery ;  for  this 
the  rows  should  be  5  feet  apart,  but  where  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  autumn  or  early  winter  use,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  trenches  5  feet  wide,  with  5  feet 
spaces  between,  the  soil  from  the  trenches  being  thrown 
out  and  ridged  on  the  ground  between  the  beds.  When 
manured  and  dug,  put  the  plants  out  in  rows  1  foot 
apart  each  way  ;  the  bed  thus  takes  five  rows,  leaving 
6  inches  on  either  side — the  soil  removed  being  carefully 
put  back  between  the  plants  after  each  handing  up. 
Strawberries  in  rows  may  now  be  mulched  to  preserve 
the  fruit.  We  use  the  longest  of  the  litter  obtained 
from  the  stable-yard.  If  put  down  in  time,  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell,  it  becomes  well  bleached  and 
clean  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Prepare  ground 
for  the  first  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts  :  these  cannot  well 
be  planted  too  soon  to  ensure  a  strong  growth.  A  good 
sowing  of  Alma  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers should  now  be  got  in,  for  late  use.  Continue  to 
make  sowings  of  Lettuce,  Radish,  &c,  once  a  fort- 
night, and  small  Salads  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the 
forcing  department  Celery  in  pots  or  pricked  out  should, 
if  strong,  have  as  much  air  as  possible  in  favour- 
able weather,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  well  hardened 
before  planting  out.  French  Beans  in  pots  should  be 
removed  from  the  fruit-houses  to  pits  or  frames,  as  at 
this  season  they  are  apt  to  become  troublesome  if  red 
spider  makes  its  unwelcome  appearance.  Tomatos  for 
planting  out,  if  still  in  heat,  should  be  hardened  off 
previously  to  planting  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Potatos  in  pits  or  frames  should  now  have  all  the  air 
possible.  Should  watering  be  necessary,  apply  it 
carefully  between  the  rows.  Basil  may  now  be  planted 
in  a  spare  pit  or  frame,  and  plants  generally  prepared 
for  planting  out.  W.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court,  Wor- 
cestershire. 


FORESTRY. 
The  process  of  barking  in  sheltered  and  warm  situa- 
tions will  now  be  in  full  operation,  and  occupying  the 
principal  attention  of  the  forester.  Wherever  bark- 
drying  sheds  are  not  appropriated  for  that  purpose  the 
common  practice  of  setting  the  bark  nearly  in  an  upright 
position,  resting  at  the  top  against  supported  rods,  with 
its  outer  surface  only  exposed,  and  open  at  each  end  to 
ensure  a  current  of  air  passing  through,  must  be 
resorted  to.  A  thatched  covering  should  be  afterwards 
carefully  put  over  the  ridge  or  upper  ends,  formed  out 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  bark.  Great  care  is  however 
necessary  to  ward  off  rain,  for  if  allowed  to  wash  over 
the  interior  side  of  the  bark  its  strength  is  rapidly 
reduced,  especially  when  freshly  removed  from  the  tree. 
Crooked  branches  suited  for  boat  building  should  be 
selected,  and  such  as  are  suited  for  charwood  put  aside. 
The  remainder  should  be  cut  up  and  faggoted  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Grafting,  where  scions  have  been 
early  taken  off,  may  still  be  continued.  Such  trees 
as  purple-leaved  Beech  and  the  scarlet-leaved  Oaks 
will  now  be  in  good  condition.  Hollies  of  the  varie- 
gated class,  and  some  sorts  of  hardy  evergreens,  will 
also  be  the  same.  The  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  Conifene, 
See,,  should  command  attention.  The  removal  of 
Hollies  may  now  be  successfully  performed  ;  to  en- 
sure growth  it  is,  however,  essential  to  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  immediately  afterwards,  even  although 
the  ground  does  not  seem  to  require  it ;  from  having  all 
the  little  interstices  which  are  made  by  removal  washed 
in,  an  early  root  action  is  induced,  and  growth  soon 
afterwards  takes  place  with  the  natural  flow  of  sap  of 
the  season.  J.  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Azalea  :  Fisher,  Holmes  if  Co.  The  sport  from  Comte 
de  Hainalt  is  a  showy  variety,  well  worth  growing, 
though  there  are  some  in  the  same  way  ;  the  colour 
peach-blossom,  white  at  the  edge,  and  boldly  spotted. 
Auriculas  :  R.  S.,  Handsworth.  The  late  George  Light- 
body's  Auriculas  were  disposed  of  privately.  We  believe 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Horner  had  the  first  selection,  and  pur- 
chased a  good  number.  The  remainder  were  distributed 
amongst  others,  a  few  being  secured  by  an  American 
florist. 

Books  :  Robert.  Repton's  Landscape  Gardener  (Brad- 
bury, Agnew  &  Co.). 

Caladiums  :  F.  J.  T.  They  require  to  be  started  in 
heat— in  such  a  situation  as  a  stove  pit,  or  a  hot-bed 
frame— and  to  be  grown  on  in  a  stove  temperature.  By- 
and-by,  in  summer,  when  fully  developed,  they  will 
stand  in  a  greenhouse,  if  not  too  much  exposed  to 
draughts  of  cold  air. 

Conifers  v.  Manure:  A.  S.  The  artificial  grass 
manure,  made  of  bones,  &c,  would  not  be  injurious  to 
Cedars  and  Cypresses,  if  applied  cautiously,  as  a  top- 
dressing.  The  best  mode  of  application  would  be  to 
mix  it  in  a  compost  of  garden  refuse. 

Crops  for  Garden  Land:  G.  W.  Burnett.  For  fresh 
land  on  a  chalk  subsoil  Potatos  would  be  a  good  crop. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  good  rotted  farmyard 
manure,  it  both  lightens  and  enriches  the  soil.  Failing 
this,  use  phospho  -guano.  Carrots  would  require  the 
land  to  be  a  little  better  pulverised.  Mangels  would 
grow  well,  as  also  Turnips. 

Discharging  a  Gardener  :  W.  H.  M.  Being  paid 
weekly,  our  reply  to  all  your  queries  would  be— we 
think  not,. 

Forced  Vegetables:  S.,  Surrey.  Yes.  A  second  prize 
was  awarded,  we  believe,  to  yourself. 

Fungi:  C.  E.  F.  Shrivelled  specimens  of  Geaster  fimbri- 
atus  with  the  external  coat  of  the  outer  peridium  peeled 
off.—  D.  S.  We  find  that  all  the  specimens  you  have 
sent  are  attacked  from  below.  The  fungus  is  a  species 
of  Peziza,  and  it  is  very  curious  if  it  is  the  cause  of 
mischief.  In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mischief  has  been  produced  by  a  mould  belonging 
to  the  genus  Polyactis.  We  shall  shortly  return  to  the 
subject  when  the  Peziza  has  been  more  fully  examined. 
M.  J.  B. 

Names  of  Plants  :  M.  E.  E.  1,  Athyrium  Fihx- 
fcemina,  one  of  the  many  multifid  forms  ;  2,  Onychium 
japonicum  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum  ;  4,  Polysti- 
chum  triangulum  ;  5,  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum  ; 

6,  Nephrodium  molle.— A.  B.  Probably  Sparmannia 
africana.  Send  a  fresh  specimen  in  something  stronger 
than  a  match-box. — T.  E.  sends  three  wretched  bits, 
also  in  a  match-box ;  and  the  Post-office  punches 
settled  them  completely.  —  J.  R.  Corydalis  solida ; 
2,  Selaginella  caulescens.—  R.  T.  S.  Please  send  better 
specimens  of  your  Ruscus  in  summer,  when  fully  deve- 
loped ;  we  can  make  nothing  but  androgynus  of  it  now. 
— A  Constant  Reader,  Crieff.  5,  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda;  6,  Pemettya  mucronata.— Utah.  The  white- 
flowered  Monocot.  is  Leucocrinum  montanum,  Nutt.  ; 
the  pink-flowered  Dicot.  is  perhaps  Mirabilis  californica, 
Gray  ;  the  yellow  Composite  is  Bahia  dealbata,  Gray. — 

7.  Robertson.  1,  Diplacus  glutinosus  ;  2,  Aloe  arbores- 
cens  ;  3,  Fuchsia  splendens  ;  4,  Diosma  capitata ; 
5,  Araucaria  excelsa ;  6,  Ruscus  androgynus. 

Onion-fly  :  G.  IF.  Burnett.  The  grub  which  attacks 
your  Onion  is  the  larva?  of  the  onion-fly,  Anthomyia 
ceparum.  It  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  them.  Strew 
the  beds  with  powdered  charcoal  or  such-like,  and  pull 
up  and  destroy  all  that  are  affected,  before  the  flies 
become  developed. 

Passiflora:  Amateur.  Your  Passiflora  cocrulea  was 
possibly  affected  by  the  severe  weather  we  had  about 
the  time  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  truly  hardy.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  mulch  the  soil  around  the  plant, 
to  keep  the  roots  warm,  and  wait  for  the  genial 
influences  of  spring  to  act  on  the  damaged  branches. 
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Pear  Tree  Blight  :  P.  T.  S.  The  sprig  of  a  Pear  tree 
that  is  every  year  affected  with  some  blight,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  attacked  by  an  Acaroid  closely  allied  to 
that  which  is  sometimes  so  destructive  to  black 
Currants.  The  mite  burrows  into  the  substance  of  the 
leaves,  and  is  extremely  minute.  There  is  no  chance 
of  destroying  it  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  the 
tree.  M.  J.  B. 

Pelargonium  :  H.  Cannell.  Your  new  variety,  named 
Mrs.  Blizard,  is  a  great  acquisition  as  to  colour — a 
brilliant  magenta. 

Primrose  :  A.  N.  Your  flowers  are  those  of  one  of  the 
monstrous  varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris,  which  have  the 
calyx  abnormally  developed  in  a  leaf-like  form.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  character,  which  the  rustics 
call  "gallygaskins."  It  is  a  curious  botanical 
monstrosity.  Can  you  spare  a  root  ?  In  another  set  of 
varieties,  called  hose-in-hose  Primroses,  the  calyx  takes 
the  character  of  a  corolla,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
flower  springing  out  of  a  flower. 

Raspberry  Canes:  T.  B.  C.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
description  to  account  for  many  of  the  canes  dying 
down  to  the  ground. 

Rating  for  Glass-houses  :  A  Correspondent  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  any  case  where  this  has  been  tried. 
We  only  know  at  the  moment  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Lane, 
already  often  referred  to. 

Rhododendron  :  Fisher,  Holmes  6V  Co.  The  flowers 
of  your  cross  between  Edgworthi  and  Gibsoni  are  very 
fine  individually — large,  white,  and  finely  scented;  but  we 
cannot  judge  of  its  habit,  which  is  an  important  point 
in  determining  its  merit.  There  are  several  seedlings  in 
the  same  way,  with  which  it  should  be  compared. 

Rose  Shoots  Dying  :  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  It  is 
impossible,  without  fuller  particulars,  to  state  with 
certainty  what  causes  the  Rose  shoots  to  die.  These 
look  as  if  the  plants  had  not  been  pruned  this  spring, 
and  that  what  is  dying  is  last  autumn's  unripened  wood, 
that  should,  at  pruning  time,  have  been  cut  away.  Cut 
back  the  plants  at  once  to  sound  wood  ;  don't  be  afraid 
to  use  the  knife  :  most  likely  the  roots  are  suffering  from 
being  planted  in  badly  drained  land.  If  cutting  back  as 
advised  does  not  effect  the  object,  lift  the  plants  in 
October,  root-prune,  and  replant  in  well-drained,  well- 
prepared  land,  and  cut  in  the  heads  very  close  indeed  in 
March,  1874. 

SKIMMIA  oblata  :  Ignoramus.  We  believe  the  species 
is  dicecious,  the  male  plant  being  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  S.  fragrantissima. 

Vines  :  P.  P.  P.  To  destroy  mildew  dust  the  leaves  over 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  may  be  done  frequently, 
and  before  the  mildew  appears,  so  as  to  prevent  it.  If 
your  Vines  are  growing  and  healthy,  by  proper  attention 
this  season  they  ought  to  fruit  well  next.  Keep  the 
shoots  thin,  about  18  inches  apart,  and  allow  no  crowd- 
ing ;  give  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  so  as  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  Purchase 
Thomson's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  and  be  guided  by  it. 

Catalogues  Received. — Louis  Roempler  (Nancy, 
France),  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Florists'  Flowers,  &c. — R.  Read  {39,  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly,  W.),  Catalogue  of  Garden  Engines,  Pumps, 
Syringes,  &c. — Thomas  Milner  (102,  Goodwin  Street, 
Rradford),  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Plants. — John 
Harrison  (Darlington),  Catalogue  of  New  Roses,  and 
other  Florists'  Flowers.— James  Cocker  (Aberdeen), 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Bedding  and  other  Soft-wooded 
Plants.— William  Paul  (Waltham  Cross,  N.),  Catalogue 
of  new  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c. — 
Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.  (64,  Hill  Street,  Newry), 
General  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fniit  Trees,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 


Vegetables, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3W0  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .   5  o — 12  o 
—    French,  do. . .  2  o —  8  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots,new,p.bunch  1  6 —  2  o 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  09—30 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  3  © 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2—  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score . . 
—  French,  per  doz, 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott, 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb... 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  , 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsify,  per  bun.  . , 
Scorzonera,  per  bun, 
Seakale,  p.  basket ., 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . , 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun 


j.  du   s.  d. 

0  4  to  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 

2  o —  3  o 
1  6 —  2  o 
50—66 
o  4 —  o  6 
..  —  10 
o  2 —  o  4 
o  3 —  1  o 

0  6 —  1  o 
. .  —  20 

1  6—  a  6 
06-.. 

2  6 —  3  6 
2  o —  4  o 

6 —  2  o 


Potatos— Round,  ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;   Kidneys,  qj.  od. 
to  i25.  do. 


Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  Purple,  White,  Scarlet, 
Rose,  and  Crimson  VERBENAS,  rooted  Cuttings,  6j.   per 
100;  Jos,  per  1000. 

LOBELIA    SPECIOSA    (true),    from    Cuttings,    3s.   6d.    per   100; 
3Ks.  per  1000. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  dark  and  light,  6s.  per  100. 

GERANIUMS— Mrs,  Pollock, Sophia  Dumaresaue,  Sophia  Cuaack, 
Madame  Lemoine,  from  single  pots,  151.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  Flower  of 
Spring,  May  Queen,  125.  per  100.     Terms  cash,  package  included. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


s. 


Verbenas,  &c.   Spring-Struck  and  Strong. 
BIDE  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants,  clean  and 

healthy,  at  65.  per  100,  cheaper  by  the  1000  ;  HELIOTROPE. 
light  and  dark,  6s.  per  100:  I  RESIN  E  HERBSTII  and 
LINDENII,  ioj.  per  100;  COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTII  and 
others,  121.  per  100;  ZONAL  and  other  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS, 
in  variety,  izi  per  100;  MRS.  POLLOCK  and  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
GEM,  in  single  pots,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  above  prices  are  for  Cash, 
package  included.  CATALOGUE  and  samples  free  on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant, 
—This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
freenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
f  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  ihe  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months.     11.  each,  qs.  per  dozen,  £3  per  too 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

LORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 

First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving,— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.W 


To  Florists  and  Market  Growers. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  Bargain,  a  light,  roomy  VAN,  nearly 
new,  built  to  carry   50  dozen   Plants  in  48  pots. — \V.  AND  T. 
BLANCH,  Church  Street,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  S.W. 


To  Florists,  &c. 

TO    BE    LET,    direct  from   the    Freeholder,    a  new 
Double-fronted  SIX-ROOMED   DETACHED  HOUSE,  with 
about  30    Perches   of  good  Garden  Land,  situate  in  Punet  Road, 
Plumstead,  near  Woolwich. 
GEORGE  REEVES,  Welling,  Kent 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Others. 
r^OING  BUSINESS   FOR   SALE.— The  Trustee  on 


the    Estate  of   I. 
Greenside  Place,  Edinbi 


and   W.    SCOTT,  Seed   Merchants,   No.  I, 

rgh,  is  prepared  to  Treat  for  the  DISPOSAL 

ol  the  BUSINESS,  which  has  been  established  at  the  above  address 
for  many  years.  The  Lease  of  the  Premises  will  be  transferred,  and 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  Collection  of  Outstanding  Debts 
by  the  Purchaser. 

THOMAS  S.  LINDSAY,  Trustee,  36,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 
—April  18,  1873. . 


TO 
l: 


GEORGE  SMITH  is  now  sending  out  his  fine 
WHITE  COROLLA  FUCHSIA,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  it  will  please  cither  the  exhibitor  or  those 
that  grow  for  decoration.  Strong  plants  71.  6d.  each,  where  six  are 
ordered  seven  will  be  sent. 

G.  S.  is  also  sending  out  his  new  Ivy-leaf  GERANIUM  ARGUS, 

also   H.    M.   STANLEY.     The  above  plants  have  taken   First-class 

Certificates  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  meetings.     For  particulars  see 

previous  advertisements,  or  List  that  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington,  London,  N. 


Communications  Received. — B.  F.- 
— A.  Scott. -J.  C—  J.  D.— J.  G.  B.- 
— E.  A.— D.  Deal. 


R.   G.-R,  M.-E.  B.- 
-F.  J.  H.-C.  S.— J.  C. 


arhtts. 


COVENT  GARDEN.~May  2. 

A  steady  improvement  has  marked  the  course  of  busi- 
ness during  the  week,  the  weather  being  so  much  more 
favourable,  and  the  London  season  about  commencing. 
Supplies  generally  have  been  fairly  kept  up.  Hothouse 
Grapes  and  Strawberries  are  getting  lower  in  price,  but 
good  Pines  maintain  former  rates.  Heavy  consignments 
of  Vegetables  and  Potatos  from  the  Continent  are  to 
hand. 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.  s.d. 
Azaleas,  each  . .    1  6  to  5  o 

Begonias  p. doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Botivardia  ..  do.  9  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  .,  do.  9  o — 18  o 
Beutzias  ..  do.  6  o — 12  o 
Dracaena  tcrmi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.   12  o — 24  o 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do. 

Fuchsia         . .     do. 


12  o- 

6  a 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Carnations,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Lilies  of  the  Valley, 


jo  0 

15  o 

Cut  Flowers, 
j.  d.  s.  d. 
2  oto  4  o 
2  o —  6  o 
1  o —  3  o 
30—60 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Genistas          p.  doz 

6  01015  0 

Hyacinths    •  •     do. 

6  O — X2  0 

Double  Pelar- 

goniums    .  .p.doz 

6  0—  9  0 

Mignonette  ..    do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

30—90 

Pelargonium,      do. 

9  0 — 24  0 

Spiraea  japonica,do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

goniums   . .     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Florist  Flowers,  Hardy  and  Beautiful. 
AMED  SHOW  P1COTEES,  6s.   per  dozen  plants, 
oj.  &i.  per  dozen  pairs.      PINKS,  25  sorts,  all  named,  for  7*. 
PANSIES,  Show  or  Fancy,  25  sorts  for  7s.,  or   12  PICOTEES, 
-HLC  — 


N; 


PINKS,  and  16  PANSIES,  for  i 


12  PHLOXES,  3s.6d.;  12  PENT- 


STEMONS.is.;  12  ANTIRRHINUMS  of  1872  for  4s.;  12  older  sorts 
Plants  of  PHLOXES,   PENTSTEMONS,  and  ANTIR- 


for  31.     45   _  _. 

RH1NUMS  .'or  ics.  HOLLYHOCKS,  first-class  Seedlings,  4s.  per 
dozen.  12  good  FUCHSIAS,  3*.j  50  for  ioj.  DAHLIAS,  v.  per 
dozen,  in  the  best  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  DELPHINIUM 
FOB.MOSUM  and  SALVIA  PATENS,  35,  per  dozen. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfiefd  Nursery,  Altrinoham. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

BE     DISPOSED      OK,     the    valuable    LONG 

LEASE,  nearly  Eighty  years  unexpired,  of  a  capital-going 
concern  in  the  above  line,  situate  about  eight  miles  west  of  Covent 
Garden  Market.  There  is  an  excellent  Detached  Residence,  Ten 
large  Greenhouses,  Forcing  House,  Three  Acres  of  Land,  and  every 
convenience  for  carrying  on  the  Business.  The  whole  of  the  extensive 
Stock-in-Trade,  Plant,  &c,  will  be  included  m  the  Purchase. 

For  further  particulars,  and  cards  to  view,  apply  personally  to  Mr. 
J.  S.  GOM  ME,  Market  Garden  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  16,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

T"~  O  BE  LET,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  Wetley  Rocks, 
the  Extensive  GREENHOUSES,  with  large  Ranges  of  Frames, 
Lights,  Sheds,  &c  They  have  been  erected  within  five  years,  and 
Heated  with  Hot  Water  on  the  most  approved  principles;  together 
with  about  Two  Acres  of  excellent  Nursery  Land.  Also  a  good 
Dwelling  House  containing  Five  Rooms,  Stabling  for  Two  Horses, 
Enclosed  Yard,  and  other  conveniences,  all  in  a  ring  fence,  fronting 
the  turnpike  road,  between  Leek  and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  An 
extensive  business  has  been  carried  on  by  the  late  Proprietor,  Mr.  G. 
T.  Fox,  and  also  by  bis  father.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity,  and 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  successful  undertaking  to  an  enterprising  man. 
Cheddleton  Station,  on  the  North  Stafford  line  of  railway,  is  distant 
only  two  miles  from  Wetley  Rocks. 

Apply  to  Mr.  WM.  BULLOCK,  Cellarhead,  near  Stoke-on-Trent ; 
or  Mr   H.  WALTERS,  Auctioneer,  Blyth  Bridge,  near  Stafford. 


To  the  Trade 
QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer.  „     ,       ___  _, 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  32,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


MR.  J.I 
his  Gi 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKITH 
AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1837. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Chance  or  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  a  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6d.  per  iooo,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 
j£47  ioj. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  3  eet,  and  a  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  30,000  for 

j£i2  ioj.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. 

A  BED  of  YELLOW  ROSES,  on  the  PEGGING  DOWN 
SYSTEM,  SURPASSES  all  EXPECTATION. 

THE  choicest  TEA  and  NOISETTE  YELLOW 
ROSES,  and  others  for  planting  out  or  growing  in  pots,  supplied 
in  strong  healthy  plants  in  any  quantity.  Sorts,  with  prices,  upon 
application. 

LEWIS    WOODTHORPE,   Munro    Nursery.    Slble    Hedingham, 
Essex. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
13  lb.  per  acre,  at  Zd.  per  lb),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 
ICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  26s.  to  301.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


R1 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowcrinfi,  Price,  &c 
Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester.  


p.  doz.  sprays     ..06- 


o  6 
■  2  6 


s .  d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  cto  6  o 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  6 —  1  o 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     ..  ..4  o —  6  o 

Roses,  p.  doz.  . .  1  6 —  G  o 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .  . .  1  o—  2  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bun...  o  6—  1  o 


Apples,  p.  &  sieve  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 


FruT 
s.  d.   s.  d, 
3  oto  s  o 


Oranges,  p.  100 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  oz 
Walnuts,  p,  bush.  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  otoio  o 
8  o— 12  o 
6  o— 10  o 
1  o —  2  o 
IS  0—30  o 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz..  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Plants  and  Bulbs. 
C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on 
SATURDAY,  May  3,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  otiantily  of 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and 
PINKS,  VINES,  CLEMATIS,  and  oihcr  PLANTS,  in  pots, 
ROSES,  GARDENIAS,  GLADIOLI,  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Mowing 
Machines,  Rustic  Garden  Work,  Artificial  Flowers,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Highly  Important  Sale  of  Orchids  and  Rare  Plants, 

the  PROPERTY  of  M.  J.  LINDEN,  of  BRUSSELS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  received  instructions  from  M.  J.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  to 
offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8,  at  half-past  120  Clock 
precisely,  a  Collection  of  Extraordinary,  New,  Rare,  and  l-ine 
ORCHIDS,  including  the  quite  new  and  hne  Masdevallia  Benedicte, 
Chimscra,  Trochilus  (Humming  Bird),  Lindeni.  &c  ;  a  new  and  pink 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  the  splendid  Udontoglossum 
niiniatum.angustalum.spathaceum.  iiEevium.sceptrum  ;  the  extra  tine 
( incidium  superbiens,  a  new  Oncidium  with  large  labcllums  ;  Cattleya 
gigas  or  imperialis,  C.  aurea,  and  several  other  rare  Species. 
Also  FIFTY  nice  PLANTS  of  the  most  elegant  COLO* 
WEDDELLIANA,  &c.  .    . 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


m-i- 


Highly  Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove 

And  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  Ihe  PROPERTY  of  T.  M. 
SHUTTLEWORTH.Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Golden  Hill,  I.cyland, 
near  Preston,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  change  of 
Residence. 

C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

been  favoured  with  instructions  from  T.  M.  Shuttlcworlh, 
Esq.,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38, 
Kihc  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  May q.  al  hall  -past 
u  o'Clock  precisely,  this  magnificent  COLLECTION  of  si ■tCIMLM 
STOVEand  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  which  has  formed  a  Icadinjr 
feature  at  the  Royal,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  Shows,  and 
has  won  many  Priirs.  All  the  Plants  arc  in  very  line  condition,  fault- 
lessly clean,  well  trained,  and  very  large,  and  the  whole  will  be  offered 
for  Sale  in  lots,  without  the  least  reserve. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
include  in  his  SALE,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  May  0,  an  importation  from 
Table  Mountain,  in  splendid  condition,  of  several  hundreds ;  oi  the 
beautiful  blue  DISA,  t).  HF.RSCHELLI:  DISA  GRAND1FLORA. 
in  large  clumps  as  imported;  a  NEW  DISA,  flowers  white  tinted 
with  pink;  with  various  other  Disas and  ORCHIDS  from  the  Cape. 
Also  several  other  small  importations  of  Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  1  alalngues  hi-1 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  he  has  been 
favoured  by  instructions  10  prepare  for  s Al  F.  hi   Alll   I  IJJN. 
rin.  the  month  Of  MA>Vhe  snlendid>llec.^ 


M«\ 


W. 
Wood, 


Wood  Engraving. 
G.   SMITH,    Artist  and    Engraver  on 

ra,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


NOTICE.— It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  Mr,  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  ENGINEER,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


pp  RNS 

More  detailed   particulars  in  next   Advertisement.^ 
and  Offices,  38.  King  Street. 


.  w  c 


Auction  Room 
Establish 


00 


Bedding  Plants.  ,,—„,,,, 

MR.  PLUMER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
THURSDAY.  May  8,  at  ■o'Clock.  on  'ten™«*,U'l>l 
Vineries  Rudtrwick,  Sussex,  upwards  of  I  welve  Thousand  1  O  s  01 
REDDING  OUT  ''LANTS,  consisting  of  Fancy  Pelargonium.. 
Omniums,  Verbenas.  Fuchs.'as,  Lobelia  rCcm,»,&e^A;;anSernen.: 
will  be  made  to  eonve 
Stationi,  distant  about  i  mile 
May  be  viewed  { 


■  them  either  lo  the  Rudffwick  or  Baynard  » 
■rek  before  Ihe  .lay  of  Sale. 

To  Builder s ,"~N ur a e r y m e n .  Florists,  &c. 

FXTFNSIVE    RANGE    of    GREENHOUSES,    NEWLY-BUILT 

FLORIST'S  SHOW-HOUSE  (Piatt  Glais).  and  Sundrlflft 

MESSRS.  VENTOM,  HULL.  AND  COOPER  will 
SFLL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Nursery  Ground.  In  the  BUC 
Barnet  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Henry  Rotd,  East  »*™?t-  °" 
MONDAY  May  ta,  at  12  for  1  0CI0CK,  in  Lots,  the  RANObb  pi 
GREENHOUSES,  comprising  Five  Vineries,  1'cachhousc,  newly 
l.uilt  PUte-glaM  Florist's  Show-house,  suitable  lor  a  Camellia-house, 
Pit  Frames,  Cisterns,  8cc. 
CataloRucs  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  8,  Bucklcrabury,  E.C. 


May  3,  1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Burnt  Oak  Nursery,  Hendon, 

ONE  MILE  FROM  EOGWARE  STATION,  G.N.R. 
ANNUAL  SALE  of  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL  is  instructed  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  MONDAY,  May  5,  a 
large  assortment  of  BEDDING  STOCK,  consisting  of  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Perillas,  Balsams,  and  a  line  Jot  of 
Show  sorts  of  Pelargoniums. 

Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  \Y,C. 


Bedding  Plants,  Tricolor  and  other  Geraniums, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c  j  PINKS,  PICOTEES, 
CARNATIONS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  variety, 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  HARDY  FERNS,  &c 

IVTR.  H.   M.  KETTELWELL  will  SELL  the  above 


by 

Garden,  W.C  ,  on  THURSDAY,  May  8,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock. 
Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  3S  &  39,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 
]\TESSRS.   PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 

1*1  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rooms  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
May  6,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  FIRST-CLASS  COL- 
LECTION of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  choice  Hardy 
CONIFERS  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  and  AMERICAN- 
PLANTS,  'Choice  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS  in 
great  variety,  SEEDS,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.   Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstonc,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS,  FLORISTS,  &c. 
[by  order  of  the  mortgagee] 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7.  atjta  for  1  o'Clock.  in  One  Lot, 
a  VALUABLE  PIECE  of  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  known  as  PERSEVERANCE  NURSERY,  Lytton  Read, 
New  Barnet,  Herts,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  having  a  frontage  of 
140  feet,  and  a  depth  of  220  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Particulars  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises;  of  Messrs.  WRIGHT  and  PILLEY,  Solicitors,  35, 
Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GLASS  and  PLANTS. 
[by  order  of  the  mortgagee. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Mortgagee  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Perseverance  Nursery,  Lytton  Road, 
near  Barnet,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock 
precisely,  about  25,000  well-grown  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  Geraniums,  such 
as  Mrs.  Pollock,  Vesuvius,  Madame  Vaucher,  &c.  ;  choice  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias.  Lobelias,  &c,  Ficus  elastica  ;  also  3  Greenhouses, 
containing  in  all  about  4000  feet  super  glass,  600  feet  Hotwater 
Piping.  2  Boilers,  Sheds,  a  capital  Grey  Gelding,  about  15  hands  high, 
Harness,  Van,  Cart,  and  numerous  other  Effects. 

On    view    the    day  prior    to   the   Sale.      Catalogues    had    on    the 
Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


Stoke  Kewington. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Alexandra  Nursery. 
Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  N.,  three  minutes'  walk 
from  Canonbury  Station,  on  TUESDAY,  May  13,  at  12  for  1  o  Clock 
precisely,  about  EIGHT  THOUSAND  GREENHOUSE  and  BED- 
DING PLANTS,  consisting  of  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  5000 
Geraniums,  500  Selaginella  denticulata,  1500  Fushsias.  in  variety  ; 
quantity  of  Echeveria  glauca,  &c  ;  Two  capital  Boilers,  Vases,  alight 
Spring  Cart,  &c. 

On  view  day  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate  Agents,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


Richmond. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
direcicd,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Steel,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Richmond  Nursery,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  15,  25,000  well  grown  BEDDING  PLANTS,  of 
the  usual  assortment. 

On  view  prior  to  the  Sale-  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  Lejtonstone,  Esse 

Parsons'  Nursery,  Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Patsons, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Hassock's 
Gate  Nurseries,  Keymer,  close  to  the  Hassock's  Gate  Station,  and 
eight  miles  from  Brighton,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  May  to 
and  20,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  WHOLE  ofthe 
remaining  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  a  quantity 
of  Begonia  Wellingtoniensis,  Sedeni,boliviensis,  insignis,  and  others; 
Azalea  indica  of  the  best  varieties,  to. 000  Geraniums,  consisting  of 
fine  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Double  Zonal,  and  Ivy-leaf  varieties;  300  large 
Oak-leaf  and  Prince  of  Orange  ditto;  6000  Ericas,  8  large  Orange  Trees, 
100  smaller  ditto,  about  500  Exotic  and  Hardy  Ferns,  including  many 
rare  varieties;  2000  Tea,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  other  varieties  of 
Roses  in  pots ;  a  few  Hardy  Climbing  Plants,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.  A 
strong,  useful  Cart-Horse,  Tumbril  Cart,  a  capital  (Spring)  Covered 
Market  Van,  quantity  of  Fruit  Boxes,  with  numerous  other  Nursery 
Working  Utensils. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  :  at  Hassock's  Inn,  Hassock's  Gate  ;  at  the  Shop,  27,  Western 
Road,  Brighton  ;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors, 
Ship  Street,  Brighton;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate 
Agents.  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 

To    FLORISTS,    BUILDERS.    GENTLEMEN'S    GARDENERS, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  J.  C,  Bond,  Lytton  Road,  New 
Barnet,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  a  small 
FREEHOLD  NURSERY,  with  three  Greenhouses  heated  with  hot 
water,  Pits,  Frames,  Horse  Vans,  Cart,  with  many  thousands  of 
dozens  of  all  kinds  of  Greenhouse  Plants  for  bedding-out,  &c. 
For  further  Particulars  apply  as  above. 


Dilston  Haugh,  Vale  of  Tyne. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  LEICESTER  BREEDING  FLOCK. 

MR.  THOMAS  BLANDFORD  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomson,  who  is  declining  Tup 
Breeding,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Dilston  Haugh,  near  Corbridge 
Station,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  7,  at  2  o'Clock  punctually  (Luncheon 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock,  tickets  2$.  6d.  each,  wine  included),  his 
ENTIRE  FLOCK  of  LEICESTER  SHEEP.  Catalogue:  — 
67  Ewes  and  their  Lambs,  45  Gimmers  and  Lambs,  80  Ewe  Hoggs, 
42  Tup  Hoggs,  2  three-shear  Rams. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  SOLD  the  following  PRIME  FAT  and 
GRAZING  CATTLE  :— 20  Fat  Shorthorn  Bullocks,  19  two  and  three 
years  old  Shorthorn  Grazing  Bullocks,  very  fresh  ;  5  three-year-old 
Shorthorn  Heifers,  do.;  6  Shorthorn  Yearling  Steers. 

T.    B.,  in    submitting    this   important    Flock    for   Sale   by   Public 

r?°tr'  w'tnout  reserve  (in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  cropping 
of  the  Farm),  ieels  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  Ram  Breeders  to 
the  quality  and  pure  breeding  ofthe  Flock.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  Ewes,  bred  from  Gimmers  purchased  at  the  Shores- 
wood  Sale  in  1865.  the  whole  of  the  Flock  is  descended  from  the 
Bogend  Leicesters,  well-known  in  the  Border  Counties  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Founded  on  a  purchase  of  Ewes  from  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Ladykirk,  in  1797,  the  Bogend  Flodk  was  kept  up  solely 
by  Karos  bought  or  hired  from  Stone  of  Quorndon,  in  Leicestershire, 
till  the  year  1830,  alter  which  for  many  years  Burgess'  (of  Holme- 
pierrepoint)  Sheep  only  were  used.  The  purity  of  the  Flock  has 
latterly  been  maintained  by  the  use  of  Rams  from  Lord  Polwarth,  and 
their  symmetry,  bone,  and  fashionable  Wool  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  Leicester  sheep  Breeders, 

Corbridge-on-Tyne,  April  16, 1873. 


Important  Sale   of  the  Choice  Exhibition  Azaleas, 

SPECIMEN  POT  ROSES,  CAMELLIAS,  Sec,  belonging  to  the 
well-known  AMATEUR,  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  PERRY,  of  CASTLE 
BROMWICH. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS  AND  BETTRIDGE  are 
favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executrix  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  May  6,  at  12  o'Clock  at  noon,  at 
BINGLEY  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM,  whither  the  Lots  will  be 
removed  for  convenience  of  Sale — the  above  valuable  COLLECTION, 
being  the  Plants  with  which  Mr.  Perry  has  gained  such  celebrity  as  a 
cultivator,  and  so  many  Prizes  at  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Shows. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneers, 
11,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham. 

N.B. — The  celebrated  Specimen  Zonal,  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Show,  and 
Fancy  PELARGONIUMS,  the  unique  Collection  of  VERBENAS, 
and  various  other  PLANTS,  will  be  SOLD  at  BINGLEY  HALL, 
on  MAY  13. 


Important  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  Orchids, 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  FERNS,  HOTHOUSES, 
PIPES,  and  BOILERS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Fairfield  Nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  MONDAY,  May  12,  and  following  day*,  the  whole 
of  the  VALUABLE  STOCK  of  ORCHIDS,  STuVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  FERNS,  and  PINES,  both  Fruiting  and  Suc- 
cession Plants;  also  the  capital  glared  Hothouses,  Glasi  Frames, 
iron,  steam,  and  water  pipes  and  boilers.  The  extensive  Stock 
of  these  well-known  Nurseries  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
and  professional  Gardeners. 

May  be  viewed  during  the  week  preceding  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  application  to  CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.,  at  their  Offices, 
8,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester;  or  at  the  Nurseries,  which  are 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  Fairfield  Station,  on  the  Line  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 

Ordi:r  of  Sale— MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  May  12  and  13, 
ORCHIDS;  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  May  14  and  15, 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS;  FRIDAY,  May  16,  PINES. 
VINES,  and  ROSES;  MONDAY,  May  19,  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  AZALEAS,  and  CAMELLIAS;  TUESDAY,  May  30, 
SHRUBS,  Hothouses,  Piping,  and  Outside  Effects. 


Preliminary  Announcement. 

The  GALLERY,  CLARENCE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
SALE  of  a  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ellerslie  Villa,  VVhalley  Range  (who  is  giving  up 
collecting),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  Gallery, 
Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  on  WHIT-MONDAY, 
June  a,  and  following  days,  the  whole  of  his  Choice  and  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  including  fine  Plants  of  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Also  THREE  excellent  ORCHID  HOUSES,  with 
Fittings  complete. 

May  be  inspected  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  the 
week  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  then  had,  price  6J.  each  ;  or  they 
can  be  obtained  one  week  earlier,  together  with  further  particulars, 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Otncei,  No.  8,  Clarence 
Street,  Manchester. 


Whitley  Grove,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  May  13  {1  o'Clock),  at  Whitley  Grove,  one 
mile  from  Reading,  in  consequence  ofthe  Farm  being  let  for  Sewage 
purposes,  the  very  CHOICE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  belonging  to  Richard  Attenborough,  Esq.  It 
numbers  about  50  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  several  years,  principally  from  the  Prize  Strains  of 
the  Towneley  and  Stratton  blood.  Rose  Butterfly  (24,003),  son  of 
Col.  Towneley's  Royal  Butterfly  17th,  the  Highly  Commended  yearling 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Royal,  has  been  used,  and  the  excellent 
Young  Stock  are  by  him. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Exton,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  May  13  (i  o'Clock),  at  Brook 
Farm,  Exton,  between  Oakham  and  Stamford,  Mr.  Chas.  Chapman's 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  numbering 
about  4o"Head  of  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls.  Many  of  the  animals 
are  descended  from  the  old  Whitwell  blood,  the  pedigrees  of  which 
trace  to  Lord  Exeter's  bull  Emperor  (1014),  and  Mr.  Jobson's 
Cavalier  (85i),  whilst  others  are  ot  the  Farntey  Grizzle  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's Harriet  tribe,  both  excellent  for  their  dairy  properties.  Bulls 
of  good  blood  and  character  have  been  used.  Wisdom  (30,331)  bred  at 
Burghley  (from  the  stock  whence  the  prize  bull  Tclemachus  came), 
being  now  in  service.  The  stock  is  of  long  and  good  standing  in  the 
county,  the  cattle  being  of  large  scale  and  great  substance,  and  prizes 
have  been  won  at  the  Oakham  shows  from  the  earliest  period  down 
even  to  last  year,  when  the  1st  prize  was  obtained  for  the  best  fat 
cow  or  heifer. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  o(  Mr.  CHAPMAN, 
Exton,  Oakham;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
London,  W. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis; 
groom's  fee,  21.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
betow  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successlul  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  oelieving  that  tarmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"  The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 
The  COACHMAN.  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGAELE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To  Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  ofthe  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C:  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,W.S,,8iA.  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

rpHE"      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

J-  (Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS*  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquh.ir,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural   improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging: 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


/CANADIAN  FARMING.— The  EASTERN  TOWN- 

V_;  SHIPS  of  QUEBEC— Respectable  EMIGRANTS  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  those  having  limited  fixed  incomes  or  small  capital,  can 
obtain  the  fullest  information  which  the  experience  of  13  years' resi- 
dence in  the  district  can  give  ol  the  many  advantages  which  the 
Eastern  Townships  ofthe  Province  of  Quebec  possess  for  Permanent 
Settlement,  by  applying,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

JOHN   H.  CHARNOCK,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
Loughborough,  April  28,  1873. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,      for      the       RELIEF       ot       DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Prtsidtut— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  £40  per  annum. 

Male £36  „ 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters   ..  £io  „ 

Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 

OYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.— The   THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

FESTIVAL,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  ofthe  Institution,  will  take  place  at 

Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  6  o'Clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven  in  the  Chair. 

Dinner  Tickets,  21 1. ;  Ladies'  Tickets,  51. ;  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards  ; 

the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  ofthe  Institution  ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms. 

OYAL    AGRICULTURAL    BEN  EVO  LENT 


Rc 


INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's,  on  WEDNESDAY.  Tune  18. 
at  11  o'Clock  precisely;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  ir.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary. 
55,   Charing   Cross,    London,   S.W. 

f^ LOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 
VJ  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K  G  ),  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY.  June  10. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 
EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 

Cirencester. — April. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1873. 
ng: 

*{< 

7  t     cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square — Noon. 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

London  Farmers'  Club  (Mr    J.  Bailey  Denton 
MONDAY,     May      5-!      on   The   Storage  of  Water),  at  the  Salisbury 

I     Hotel— 6  F.M. 
r,,.-.....,,  r.  f  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Salisbury 

IUESDAY,  —    "l     Hotel. 

Wednesday    —    7  f  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 


THAT  was  a  capital  lecture  on  The  Condi- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Labourer, 
which  was  given  last  week  by  Mr.  W.J.  Edmonds, 
of  Southrop,  near  Lechlade,  before  the  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  and  if  the  arbitration 
of  a  man  so  well  informed  on  this  subject,  of 
such  experience,  and  so  considerate,  be  refused, 
we  may  well  despair  of  any  attempt  to  settle  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  tenant- 
farmers  and  those  whom  they  employ. 

Mr.  Edmonds  first  considers  in  what  respects 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  has  improved 
during  the  past  30  years,  and  then  dis- 
cusses those  particulars  in  which  improve- 
ment may  still  properly  be  demanded  for 
him.  His  labour  has  become  lighter  and  more 
pleasant,  and  is  yet  in  greater  demand.  His 
wages  have  increased  ;  his  home  has  been 
gradually  improved  ;  a  better  education  is  being 
given  to  his  children  :  whilst  until  within  the  last 
year,  the  necessaries  of  life  have  not  risen  so  as 
materially  to  add  to  his  expenses  ;  though  with 
him,  as  with  others,  as  his  means  have  increased 
his  wants  have  become  greater.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  better  off  last  summer  than 
ever  he  was  before,  and  he  had  a  prospect  before 
him  of  still  increasing  prosperity  and  comfort, 
but  this  prospect  has  been  rather  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  As  to  the  easier  character  of  the 
work  which  he  is  now  required  to  do,  threshing 
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is  now  done  out-of-doors  and  by  steam-power. 
The  general  use  of  the  drill,  of  good  horse-hoes, 
and  of  other  kindred  implements,  of  the  mowing 
machines  also,  before  which  the  heaviest  crops 
of  grass  and  Clover  are  speedily  cut  down,  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  labouring  man.  The 
use  of  the  reaping-machine  and  of  the  straw- 
elevator  has  taken  much  work  of  a  very  laborious 
kind  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  all  this  it  does  with- 
out diminishing  the  demand  for  his  services. 
Hear  Mr.  Edmonds  on  this  point  :— 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  by  thus  taking  from  him  his 
hardest  work,  machinery  unduly  supplants  him  ;  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  more  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced on  a  farm,  the  more  the  labour  bill  has  been 
increased.  I  will  not  explain  the  fact,  but  I  will  give  you 
an  example  of  it.  In  the  year  1843  my  father  went  to  the 
farm  at  Eastleach.  We  paid  ,£1113  for  wages  each  year 
for  the  first  two  years.  At  that  time  Wheat  was  threshed 
by  horse-power,  other  corn  for  the  most  part  with  flails  ; 
horse-hoes  were  little  used,  chaff-cutting  was  all  done  by 
hand.  Ten  years  later  we  threshed  everything  but  Beans 
by  steam,  we  cut  chaff  by  steam-power,  we  had  other 
so-called  labour-saving  implements,  breast-ploughing 
had  a  good  deal  gone  out  of  fashion,  yet  our  labour  bill 
for  the  year  was  over  j£i8oo." 

Consider  now  the  wages  paid,  not  per  acrei 
but  per  hand  and  head.  In  1843,  nominal  day 
wages  about  Cirencester  were  js.  per  week 
(Wheat  being  sold  at  6s.  per  bush.),  to  which 
must  be  added  for  piecework  done  through  the 
year  2s.  6d.  per  week,  making  a  total  of  gs.  6d. 
per  week;  whilst  from  April,  1S71,  to  April, 
1872,  nominal  day  wages  were  gs.  and  \os.  per 
week,  for  the  most  part  10s.  (Wheat  being  sold 
at  6s.  6d.  per  bush.),  to  which  add  piecework 
3j.  6d.  or  3i\  gd.  per  week  through  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  about  13s.  6d.  per  week.  We 
find,  then,  an  increase  of  earnings  of  about 
40  per  cent,  on  the  lower  wage,  with  Wheat  about 
8  per  cent,  dearer,  sugar  and  tea  cheaper, 
bacon  about  the  same — meat  no  doubt  dearer, 
owing  to  bad  seasons  and  disease. 

On  the  whole  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Edmonds 
has  satisfactorily  established  the  improved  con- 
dition of  agricultural  labourers  during  the  period 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  He  still  further 
proves  it  by  reference  to  the  better  houses  in  which 
they  now  generally  live,  and  by  the  better  educa- 
tion which  is  now  offered  to  their  children  ;  and, 
after  discussing  at  great  length  the  impolicy  of 
unions  and  combinations,  he  thus  concludes 
upon  the  duty  of  employers  : — 

"Our  duty  is  :  To  find  working  men  good  cottages  and 
gardens,  attached  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  ;  to  take  no  notice  of  the  tirades  of  the  agita- 
tors, who  make  their  living  by  creating  a  discontented 
feeling  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  the  kingdom, 
but  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  work  to  endeavour  to 
redress  any  real  grievances  which  may  exist.  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  the  agricultural  labouring  classes  have 
one  at  least — the  want  of  a  better  provision  for  the  decline 
of  life.  There  may  be  others  which  temperate  discussion, 
not  inflammatory  speeches,  will  bring  out,  and  which  may 
be  remedied." 

Mr.  Edmonds  concluded  by  referring  to  a 
grievance  of  which  the  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  reason  to  complain— the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  amount  of  labour  performed 
by  men  at  work  by  the  day,  and  an  equal  number 
at  the  same  work  by  the  piece.  We  fear  that 
there  are  some  inevitable  results  of  human 
nature  on  which  the  most  earnest  remonstrance 
can  have  no  effect,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  tendency  to  combine  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object  deemed  desirable  is  another. 


when  the  seed-bed  has  been  good,  the  weather  genial,  and 
the  land  in  good  heart.  The  run-together  and  sour  state 
of  the  soil  immediately  below  the  surface  have  almost 
hermetically  sealed  up  its  pores,  and,  as  this  unfavourable 
condition  cannot  now  be  altered,  however  mellow  the 
surface  of  the  land  may  be  rendered  by  hand  and  horse 
hoeing,  it  must  militate  against  the  beneficial  operation  of 
tillering.  Spring-sown  Wheat  has  a  similar  drawback  to 
overcome,  and  as  it  is  against  experience  to  anticipate  that 
even  the  most  favourable  weather  up  to  the  harvest  time 
can  accomplish  this,  or  make  the  crop  equal  to  an  ordinary 
autumn-sown  one,  I  anticipate  a  deficient  aggregate  yield 
in  addition  to  a  reduced  area. 

"Our  importations  for  many  years  have  been  steadily 
exceeding  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population,  and  from 
this  we  cannot  avoid  drawing  the  inference  that  our  Wheat 
lands  are  yielding  less  per  acre  than  formerly.  The  want 
of  uniform  and  compulsory  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
three  kindoms  renders  those  we  have  comparatively  value- 
less, as  they  embrace  no  estimate  of  the  produce ;  and 
even  the  areas  returned  depend  on  the  whims  of  the  occu- 
piers, and  may  sometimes  tend  to  mislead,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Wheat  crop  of  last  year,  which  was  returned  without 
a  comment  as  in  excess  of  that  of  1 871,  in  opposition  to  the 
observations  and  conclusions  of  all  practical  men. 

"  In  regard  to  Barley — the  next  most  important  crop  in 
value  to  Wheat,  though  not  in  acreage— that  which  was 
sown  on  autumn-cultivated  and  early  ploughed  land  got  a 
comparatively  good  seed-bed  ;  but  on  two-thirds  the  area 
of  last  year,  or,  say,  1,500,000  acres,  on  which  green  crops 
had  been  fed  off  by  sheep,  the  land  has  poached  to  an 
injurious  extent,  turned  up  unkind,  and  was  with  difficulty 
worked  down  to  a  fine  seed-bed  — a  necessity  for  Barley 
and  its  usual  accompaniment,  seeds.  The  prospect  of  an 
average  crop  of  Barley  is,  therefore,  doubtful  ;  and  of  a 
good  grass  and  Clover  plant  by  no  means  hopeful.  Oats, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  got  in  in  much  better  condition, 
as  they  do  not  usually  follow  green  crops,  where  the  land 
may  have  been  injured  by  carting  or  the  treading  of  sheep 
in  wet  weather.  Besides  this  it  is  a  much  hardier  plant 
than  Barley,  and  can  struggle  through  ungenial  soils  on 
which  Barley  would  perish.  There  is  nothing,  so  far,  to 
prevent  Oats  being  an  average,  or  even  an  extra  crop. 
The  area  occupied  by  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary 
for  the  last  few  years  both  in  England  and  Ireland  — 
namely,  at  2,700,000  acres  in  the  one  case,  and  1,600,000 
in  the  other. 

' '  Autumn  and  spring  Beans  have  been  sown  principally 
on  heavy  land  in  wet  weather,  are  in  an  indifferent  plight, 
and  do  not  appear  to  afford  a  very  hopeful  prospect  of  an 
average  crop. 

"  Except  grass,  all  our  crops  are  decidedly  late  ;  and 
though  this  is  a  safeguard  against  injury  from  May  frosts 
in  regard  to  fruit  and  Potatos,  it  is  not  often  conducive  to 
the  yield  of  corn  produce,  as  warm  and  moist  weather 
frequently  forces  on  a  too  rapid  and  injurious  growth  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  A  good  deal  of  corn  has 
been  sown  this  spring  since  the  cuckoos  note  was 
heard — an  ominous  sound  that  few  practical  farmers  care 
to  disregard.  Steam  and  every  appliance  that  could  be 
thought  of  have  been  brought  into  requisition  to  bring 
up  autumn  arrears  of  work,  and  old  horses,  with  a 
month's  work  in  them,  have  commanded  the  prices 
of  young  ones  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  the 
farmers  have  not  generally  been  well  seconded  by  their 
labourers,  who  have  either  worked  unwillingly  or  struck 
altogether.  Many  employers  have  complied  with  the 
most  exorbitant  demands  as  to  wages,  and  the  most 
unreasonable  stipulations  as  to  time,  because  they  could 
not  allow  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to  stand  still  while 
their  rents  and  rates  were  running  on.  From  inability  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  some  cases,  and 
from  choice  in  others,  several  farmers  have  allowed  their 
labourers  to  go,  and  their  lands  to  lapse  into  a  half  culti- 
vated state.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  this  country 
will  never  be  long  neglected  ;  and  however  painful  and 
inconvenient  the  present  transition  state  may  be  to  the 
cultivators,  they  must  bring  it  to  an  end  by  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances,  whatever  these  may  ulti- 
mately be." 


On  Monday  last  the  Wheat  market  was  rather 

firmer  in  Mark  lane,  and  fine  samples  readily  found 
buyers  at   is.  per  qr.  advance  on  the    prices  of   the 

previous  week. Prices  were  firm  on  Monday  in  the 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  The  sheep  market  was, 
however,  weaker. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  thus  reports  to  the  Times  his 

estimate  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  season,  basing  it  on 
observations  made  in  various  districts  throughout  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  and  for  50  miles  on  the 
east  and  north  of  London  : — 

"  After  the  greatest  efforts  made  by  farmers  during  an 
unusually  brief  sowing  time  in  autumn,  and  an  equally 
limited  period  in  early  spring,  aided  by  all  the  horse  and 
steam  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  probably  one- 
fifth  of  the  heavier  wheat  lands  and  about  one-half  that 
area  of  the  lighter  and  more  friable  soils  remain  unsown, 
together  over  half  a  million  of  acres.  The  seed  sown  in 
autumn  was  got  in  by  snatches  in  the  midst  of  almost  con- 
tinuous rains,  on  a  universally  unsatisfactory  seed-bed  ; 
some  of  it  burst  prematurely  and  died,  the  plants  whicli 
came  up  were  weakened  and  decimated  by  wet  rot  during 
the  winter  ;  and  the  spring  weather,  with  the  exception  of 
the  past  three  weeks,  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  induce  tillering — a  valuable 
peculiarity  which  never  fails  to  develope  itself  in  Wheat 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 

A  large  company  of  about  500  assembled  on 
Tuesday,  April  22,  at  Eccleswall  Court,  near  Ross,  to 
witness  the  dispersion  of  the  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns 
bred  for  the  last  13  years  by  Captain  J.  E.  Winnall,  of 
Burton  House,  Ross.  The  sale,  which  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Thornton,  realised  considerably  more  than  was 
anticipated.  There  was  a  good  competition  generally, 
and,  considering  the  large  number  of  cattle  disposed  of, 
a  general  average  of  £<\l  \6s.  4^/.  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  congratulation.  Seventy-five  cows  and  heifers,  many 
of  whom  had  already  calved,  realised  the  satisfactory 
average  of  ^43  14^.,  and  12  bulls  brought  £y>  is. 
each,  while  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to 
^3638  5j.  The  first  price  which  need  be  noticed  was 
145  gs.,  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  for  Lady  Ellen  by 
Touchstone  (20,986),  a  grand-daughter  of  7TH  Duke 
of  York  (17,754),  and  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Knightley  Flourish  by  Little  John  (4232).  She  was 
considered  well  sold,  and  is  a  sweet-looking,  well-bred 
heifer.  Carolina  6t/it  bought  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Savage  at 
100  gs.,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Harvey's  Lord  Lali.v, 
once  the  property  of  Messrs.  Bowly  &  Rich,  and  comes 
of  the  "  Craggs  "  family,  dating  from  Craggs,  bought 
by  Mr.  Bates,  and  descended  from  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  of  Kryholme.  The  daughter  of  this  cow, 
Carolina  Jl/i,  by  the  Duchess  bull  2D  Duke  OF  Col- 
LiNOHAM,  is  a  very  good,  large-framed,  fine  heifer, 
not  over-dearly  bought  for  155  gs.  by  Colonel 
Kingscote.  Queen  Craggs  (lot  42)  also  attracted 
attention  as  a  massive  heifer,   with  wide-spread  ribs, 


broad  back,  and  mossy  coat.  Lady  Virtue  (lot  4S),  a 
daughter  of  Baron  Fawsley  (27,936),  and  Virtue 
(lot  6),  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  very  good  heifer,  of 
nice  colour  and  good  symmetry.  Colonel  Luttrell's 
two  purchases,  True  Love  qth  and  Rose,  were  also 
remarkably  good  heifers.  Others  might  be  mentioned 
among  the  many  useful  animals  offered,  but  those 
already  noticed  were  among  the  best.  We  add  the 
complete  list  of  prices  and  purchasers  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 


Cows  and  Heifers. 

Elfrida  id  . . 
Belladine  5tk 
Bonny  Girl  .. 

Playmate  id 
Laundress    .. 


Ma  ry 
Editlt  ^d 
Patchwork 
Parole  id     . .  . . 

Rose  Leaf    .. 
Lady  Ellen 
Carolina  6th 
True  Love  id 
Violet  Lily  .. 
Sugar  Plum  2d 
Queen  0/ the  Empire 
Rosalia 

Bonny  Lass  ..  .. 

Jessie  Violet 
Perfume 

Her  roan  bull  calf 
Landlady  6th 
Elfrida  3d   . . 
Miss  Arthur  id 
Her  calf 
Rose  Blossom 
Her  cozv  calf 
Belladine  6th 
Laundress  id 
Edith  4,th      .. 
Her  bull  calf 
Playmate  3d 
Cow  calf 
Royal  Parole 
Patchwork  4th 
Violet  5th 
Sugar  Plum  3d 
True  Love  3d 
Her  cow  calf 
Landlady  7th 
Lady  Fantail 
Patchwork  3d 
Carolina  7th 
Dowke  \oth 
Her  calf       .. 
Edith  ith     .. 
Lady  Emily   3d     . . 
Queen  Craggs 
Playmate  4th 
Duchess  Dowke 
Parasol  4th  . . 
Landlady  gth 
Lady  Virtue 
Belladine  -jth 
Bonny  Fawsley 
Elfrida  4th  . . 
Queen  of  Warlaby . . 
Miss  A  rthur  3d    . . 
Princess 
True  Love  4th 
Playmate  $th 
Rose  ..         . . 
Bonny  Maid 
Belladine  Zth 
Laundress  3d 
fessie  Violet  id 
Violet  Lily  id 
Elfrida  $th 
Belladine  $t/t 
Rosebud 
Playmate  6th 
Pearl 
Elfrida  6th 
Lady  Edith 
Violet  6th     .. 
Laundress  4th         . , 
Landlady  10th 
Queen  Darlington  , . 
Edith  6th 
Violet  Lily  3d 
Elfrida  7th  .. 
True  Love  $th 

Bulls. 
Lord     D  arli  ngton 

(29,896)     .. 
Duke  of  Carolina 
Landlord    .. 
Duke  of  Didmarton 
Fortunatus 
Paddy 

Baron  Eccleswell 
The  Baron  .. 
King  of  the  Violets 
Marquis  of  Darlingt 
Lord  Cherry 
Saccharometer  .. 


When 
Calved. 


1 861 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1867 
1865 
1865 
1865 
i86S 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 


1873 
1868 
1873 


1873 
1868 
1873 
i86q 


1873 

1869 
1869 
1869 

1 86a. 

1869 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1 871 
1871 

1871 


1871 

1871 
1871 

Jan,    1872 

Mar.,  1872!  22 

April,  1872!  37 

April,  1872  20 

April,  1872I  21 

April,  1872  33 

April,  1872  21 

May,  18721  25 

May,  1872  36 

June,  1872  36 

July,   1872  23 

Aug.,  1872  22 

Feb.,  1873  16 

Jan.,    1873I  ii 

Feb.,  1873!  17 

Mar.,  1873  17 

Mar.,  1S73  16 


Mr.  J.Carter. 

Mr.  J.  PybuS. 

Mr.  J.  Briscoe. 

Mr.  J.  Carter. 

Mr.  P.  M'Dougall. 

Mr.  Vv\  Price. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  W.  Price. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence. 
I  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Savage. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  E.  Hales. 
1  Mr.  C.  Williams. 

Mr.    I  Rellly. 
I  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill. 
I  Mr.  J.  Cooper. 

Mr.  A.  J.  White. 
I  Mr.  T.  W.  Cadman. 

Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Col.  Scudamore. 

Mr.  E.  Bowly. 

Mr.  J.  Homfray. 

Mr.  J.  Homfray. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stanton. 

Mr.  X.  Marsh,  jun. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hill. 

Col.  Scudamore. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Newton. 

Mr.  W.  Price. 

Mr.  T.  Robinson. 
I  Mr.  O.  Viveash. 
I  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cadman. 
'Mr-C.  Williams. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  J.  Marsh. 

Mr.  A.  S.   Hill. 

Mr.  F.  Dun. 

Mr.  J.  Homfray. 
IColonel  Kingscote. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  J.  Marsh. 

Mr.  G.  Hainc. 
I  Mr.  J.  Homfray. 
Messrs.  Perry. 
'  Mr.  T.  Whiteside. 
■Mr.  A.  S.  HilL 

Mr.  E.  Hales. 
(Mr.  J.  Homfray. 

Mr.  C.  Strange. 

Mr.  C.  Strange. 

Mr.  T,  M.  Hopkins. 
,Mr.  J.  Carter. 
Messrs.  Perry. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  P.  M'Dougall. 
!  Colonel  Luttrcll. 

Mr.  C.  Crawshay. 

Colonel  Luttrell. 

Mr.  E.  Crawshay. 

Mr.   E.  Harris. 

Mr.   I.  M    Cope. 

Mr,    I.  Whiteside. 
I  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill. 
I  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill. 
iMr,  Newton. 

Mr.  W.  Price. 
I  Mr.  E.  Harris. 

Mr.  H.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown, 

Mr.  W.  H,  Brown, 
IMr.  A.  S.  Hill. 

Mr.  11.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  P.  M'DougnH. 

Mr,  I.  G.  Attwater. 

Mr.  J.  Marsh. 

Mr.  A.  S.   Hill. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Attwator. 


1 868 

1871 

May,  1872 

July,   1872 

Aug.,  1872; 

lulv,  .";■ 
Sept.,  1872 
Oct.,  1872 
Jan.,  1873 
Jan.,    1873 

Feb.,  1873 
Mar.,  1873 


51  Mr. 
51     Mr. 

S3  Mr. 
20  Mr. 
,6    Mr. 

29  IMr. 
Sl  Mi. 
ai  Mi. 
i5  Mr. 
16  IMr. 
10  IMr. 
■3     Mr. 


H.  E.  Surtces. 
H.  Thompson, 
\V.  Cr:iv. 
T.  H.  Newton. 

W.  Horll.iM.l. 

I.  Williams. 

I.  A.   M. 

E.  Crawshay. 
\\"  i  Irawsbay. 
H.  Armstrong. 
II. S  Wo 

J.  Woodward. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  Mr.  Duncan's  herd 

o(  Jersey  cattle  were  sold  by  Mr.  John  Thornton  at 
Bradwell,  Stony  Stratford.  Twenty-one  cows  made 
£48  lu.,  the  in-calf  heifers  £$3  6s.,  the  yearl.ngs 
£3$  gs.  gd.,  and  the  calves  /18  l$s.  3d.,  being  a 
general  average  of  /40  51.  2d.,  which  is  a  few  shillings 
in  excess  of  the  Daunccy  sale,  when  (lie  top  price  was 
100  gs.  : — 

SHMHlary. 

08         ..        £1550     s     ° 

7       0  ..  212      2      O 


38  Cows  averaged  £41 
6   Bulls         ,,  35 


£*°   5   * 


£'7T     7    o 


The  sale  of  Colonel  Towneley's  herd  of  Short- 
horns  took   place,   according    to    advertisement,   on 
Thursday   of  this   week.     Several    high   prices   were 
I  realised,  but  we  reserve  a  full  report  until  our  next. 
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Next  Friday,  the  day  after  the  Wicken  Park 

sale,  Mr.  Thornton  will  sell  31  Shorthorns,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  "  Blanche  "  tribe,  the  property  of  Mr. 
C.  O.  Eaton,  Tolethorpe  ;  and  the  entire  herd  of  Cap- 
tain Aveling,  of  Needham  House,  Wisbeach.  The 
sale  will  be  held  in  a  paddock  adjoining  the  George 
Hotel  and  the  Midland  Railway  Station  at  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire.  Blanche  id,  generally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  Kirklevington  cows,  was  sold  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  at  whose  sale  in  1S57  Mr.  Eaton 
purchased  Czarina  for  100  gs.,  the  highest  priced 
female  in  the  sale.  She  and  her  issue  have  since  been 
carefully  bred  and  crossed  with  Old  Buck  (15,017), 
Cromwell  (19,52s),  and  Costa  (21,487),  three  noted 
bulls  of  the  pure  Knightley  and  "  Charmer  "  blood,  and 
latterly  with  Lord  Nelson  (26,693),  a  son  of  Czarina 
and  Mr.  Booth's  well-known  sire,  England's  Glory, 
used  for  two  years  at  Her  Majesty's  Farm,  Windsor. 
Baron  Napier,  bred  from  an  Old  Buck  daughter  of 
Czarina  by  Mr.  Cheney's  Bates  and  "Princess"  bull 
General    Napier,   a 

handsome  young  ani- 
mal, is  now  in  use,  and 
included  in  the  sale. 
The  majority  of  Capt. 
Aveling's  Shorthorns 
also  trace  to  one  well- 
known  tribe,  the  "Di- 
nahs," of  equally  long 
descent.  The  tribe  was 
bred  by  the  Angus 
family  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  Northumber- 
land, the  first  recorded 
sire  being  a  son  of 
Chas.  Colling's  Hub- 
back  (319).  It  went 
thence  to  the  Rev. 
T.  Harrison's  herd  at 
Firby,  Yorkshire,  and 
finally  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Clayden,  of 
Littlebury,  at  whose 
sale  in  186S  Daphne, 
Dora,  and  Honeysuckle 
were  sold.  Mr.  Har- 
ward's  Young  Oxford 
(24,707),  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's 
celebrated  imported  bull 
Lord  Oxford,  from 
May  Fly,  a  cow  of  the 
"  Blanche  "  tribe,  was 
used,  and  has  been 
followed  by  Alpha 
(25,511),  a  well-known 
prize  bull  in  the  eastern 
counties,  by  Costa,  a 
pure  Charmer  bull  from 
Honeysuckle  (lot  4). 
They  are  principally 
red  animals,  of  good 
substance,  and  capital 
milking  qualities.  The 
"Blanches"  are  very 
even  and  good,  some  of 
the  heifers  being  very 
promising  young  ani- 
mals ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  two  cows 
of  the  old  "Lenton" 
blood,  retained  for  their 
dairy  qualities,  they 
comprise  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Eaton's  herd,  which 
has  been  entirely  bred 
on  the  farm  except  lot 
25,  and  are  sold  in  con- 
sequence of  the  land 
being  let.  Capt.  Aveling 
is  declining  farming. 

Thursday,     the 

15th  inst.,  will  witness 

the  dispersion  by  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  entire  herd 
of  Shorthorns  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Chapham,  of 
Brook  Farm,  Exton,  Oakham,  Rutland.  This  herd 
is  principally  descended  from  the  old  Whitwell 
stock,  which  has  been  very  popular  in  the  county 
of  Rutland  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  It  traces 
its  origin  to  some  very  fine  cattle  that  were 
brought  down  in  the  early  days  of  Shorthorn 
history  from  the  North  of  England,  and  the  first 
recorded  sires  are  Lord  Exeter's  celebrated  bull 
Emperor  (1014),  and  Mr.  Jobson's  Cavalier  (861), 
a  son  of  Robert  Colling's  Countess.  Most  of  the 
animals  are  closely  related  to  prize-winners,  and  one  of 
the  lots  has  on  two  occasions  won  at  the  Rutland 
shows.  Some  of  the  animals  trace  to  Mr.  Fawkes' 
"  Grizzle"  tribe,  bred  for  many  years  at  Farnley  Hall, 
and  others  to  Mr.  Beauford's  "  Harriet"  tribe,  well 
known  in  Northamptonshire,  both  of  which  are  famous 
for  their  excellent  dairy  qualities.  Wisdom  (30,331, 
included  in  the  sale),  the  sire  of  the  young  stock,  is  by 
the  same  sire,  and  bred  from  the  same  stock,  as  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter's  celebrated  prize  bull  Telemachus 
(27,603). 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing notice  regarding  the  exportation  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  to  New  South  Wales  : — 

"I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  have  received  an  inti- 
mation from  the  New  South  Wales  Government  that  a 
proclamation  will  be  forwarded  to  me  by  the  mail 
which  will  arrive  in  London  in  June  next,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  live  stock  into  that  colony.  Intend- 
ing shippers  are  therefore  hereby  warned  that  no  stock 
shipped  after  June  9  will  be  allowed  to  land  in  New 
South  Wales. — Signed,  Charles  Cowter,  Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales ;  3,  Westminster 
Chambers,  London,  S.W.,  April  26,  1873." 

Although  this  prohibition  applies  only  to  New  South 
Wales,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
extended  both  to  Victoria  and  Queensland,  and  remain 
in  force  for  two  years.  In  anticipation  of  this  prohi- 
bition, a  large  number  of  animals  left  this  country  for 
Australia  in  April,  and  those  breeders  who  are  sending 


for  24  years — a  vigorous  political  partisan  during  his 
Parliamentary  career— full  of  energy  and  purpose  in 
all  his  undertakings,  his  years  are  nevertheless  appa- 
rently borne  as  lightly  as  if  the  farming,  in  which 
during  all  his  life  he  has  delighted,  had  been  his 
only  care. 

Sir  William   Miles  has  been  in  the  occupation  of 
land  since   1S27,   and  is  thus  now  one  of  the  oldest 
living  breeders  of  Shorthorns.     He  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  so  long  ago 
as  1S32,  and  acted  as  its  President   in  the  year  1S54. 
During    his    presidency    of    the    Royal   Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in   the   following  year  he  repre- 
sented English  Agriculture  at  the  French  Exhibition, 
where  he  was  attended  by  many  leading  English  agri- 
culturists— Jonas  Webb,  Samuel  Jonas,  George  Turner, 
and   others — some    of  them  now  no  more.     He  still 
retains  the  farm  from  which  many  valuable  chapters  of 
personal  experience  were  at  various  times  contributed 
I  by  him  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal.*     The 
younger     members     of 
the  Society  must  not  be 
allowed   to   forget    the 
services  of  its   veteran 
leaders  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to   recall    our 
indebtedness      to     Sir 
William    Miles.      Our 
contemporary,  the  Mark 
Lane      Express,     thus 
wrote  of  him  in  its  re- 
port of  the  Carlisle  meet- 
ing more  than  17  years 
ago  :— 

"  The  full  attendance 
at  the  dinner— the  most 
fully  attended  dinner 
we  ever  remember — 
was  the  crowning  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Miles' 
year  of  office,  and  few 
could  have  better  de- 
served it.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  his 
kind,  unassuming,  and 
business-like  conduct  at 
many  meetings  of  the 
Society,  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  recording 
him  as  one  of  the  best 
of  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  chair." 


SIR    WILLIAM    MILES,    Bart. 


out  stock  to  any  part  of  the  colony,   are   earnestly 
advised  not  to  ship  later  than  the  month  of  May. 


NOTEWORTHY   AGRICULTURISTS. 
Sir  William  Miles,  Bart. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to-day  of  giving  a  portrait 
which  many  will  be  heartily  glad  to  recognise  as  but 
little  altered  from  the  face  which  was  formerly  so 
familiar  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

Sir  William  Miles  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  that  society — an  active  member  of  its  Council 
for  many  years,  and  its  President  at  the  Carlisle 
meeting  in  1855.  He  is  now  in  his  76th  year,  and 
the  photograph,  of  which  this  engraving  is  a  success- 
ful copy,  was  taken  only  three  months  ago.  May  we 
not  congratulate  him  on  the  health  and  strength,  of 
which  the  active  and  laborious  services  of  a  long  life 
have  not  deprived  him  !  Member  for  East  Somerset 
since  1834,  and  until  his  resignation  in  1865 — Chairman 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  that  county  for  35  years — 
commanding  the  North   Somerset   Yeomanry  Cavalry 


EMIGRATION. 

A        CONTINUOUS 

stream    of    agricultural 
labourers  flows   to  the 
North,    mostly    strong 
able    men,    single   and 
married.       The     latter 
send    money    for     the 
conveyance     o(      their 
wives      and      families, 
which    is    evidence    of 
their  profitable  employ- 
ment.    The    aged   and 
infirm    remain.     I    am 
informed       that       this 
north-flowing  stream  is 
required  to  replace  that 
which    is    rapidly    de- 
parting   to  the   United 
States,      and      I     can 
readily  believe   it,    for 
not  only  do  we  lose  our 
labourers,    but  the  im. 
plement-makers'      me- 
chanics  are    now   also 
departing,  and  there  is 
a  direct   and  indepen- 
dent    supply     to     the 
United    States,    caused 
by  favourable  accounts 
and  remittances    received  from   that  flourishing  and 
powerful  country.     But   despite  all   this    exodus   our 
population    increases    so    much    that    we    need    not 
despair,    and    our    labour-saving  machinery   is    con- 
tinually   receiving    further    development.      I   see   by 
the  Census   that   London  and  its   immediate   vicinity 
receives  annually  an  addition  of  70,000  souls  to  the 
present  enormous  number  of  more  than  three  millions  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  short  supply  of  consumers 
for  our  agricultural  produce. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  that  the  United 
States  of  America  present  a  desirable  and  vast  field  for 
emigrants.  Its  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap, 
fertile,  and  unoccupied  land  (1,500,000,000  acres), 
carefully  mapped  out  and  measured,  and  most  easy  and 
uncostly  to  transfer  ;  its  railway  lines  and  stations,  the 
latter  judiciously  approximate  to  the  cultivated  lands, 
which  are  all  parcelled  out  in  rectangular  form  and 
fixed  quantities  ;  security  for  life  and  property, facilities 
for  education,  the  respect  for  labour  and  industry 
civil,  political,  and  religious  freedom,  with  very  high 

•  In  volumes  i..  ii.,  iii..  v.,  vi.  and  viii.,  Journal  of  tlu  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
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wages  for  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  workers, 
offer  irresistible  attractions. 

The  wise  policy  of  almost  giving  to  each  individual 
at  a  nominal  price  160  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of 
residence,  creates  a  nation  of  landowners,  who  improve, 
resell,  exchange,  or  enlarge  their  holdings,  according 
to  their  wishes  or  their  interest,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, or  any  of  those  legal  obstructions  which  in 
England  almost  compel  immobility  of  ownership  in 
small  properties. 

The  evidences  of  successful  emigration  are  rendered 
patent  by  ample  remittances  to  this  country ;  that 
evidence  is  effective  in  reconciling  to  loss  of  love  of 
home  and  country.  Each  steamer  (like  the  unfortunate 
Atlantic)  carries  away  the  population  of  an  average 
village,  and  many  of  them  go  weekly  ;  but  they  are 
not  all  our  countrymen,  nor  do  they  all  go  directly  to 
the  United  States,  although  many  of  them  pass  there 
from  or  through  Canada. 

Is  this  emigration  to  be  regretted?  I  think  not. 
The  population  of  a  country  can  never  be  too  large, 
provided  they  are  all  profitably  employed  ;  but  we 
know  that  ouracres  do  not  multiply,  and  that  there  would 
be,  without  emigration,  "foul  disproportion,"  as  our 
great  poet  said,  between  population  and  employment. 
As  we  do  not  or  will  not  produce  our  food  sufficiently 
here,  we  must  send  away  our  labourers  to  do  it 
for  us  elsewhere,  where  cheap  land  and  cheap  food 
will  permit  of  a  profitable  margin  for  the  expenses  of 
transit.  But  when  our  surplus  labourers  are  thus 
transformed  into  successful  farmers,  are  they  not  thus 
more  profitable  to  this  country  than  as  badly-paid 
labourers  or  semi-paupers  ?  A  reference  to  our 
enormous  exports  gives  a  ready  and  satisfactory  reply 
to  this  question. 

So  far  as  this  emigration  affects  the  British  farmer, 
it  leads  to  this — that  he  must  recoup  himself  for  the 
increased  price  of  labour  either  by  a  reduction  in  his 
rent,  a  greater  investment  of  capital  in  labour-saving 
machinery,  or  by  becoming  himself  a  purchaser  and 
occupier  of  the  fertile,  cheap,  and  abundant  acres  of  the 
American  continent.  This  latter  resource  is  already 
being  availed  of,  and  will  rapidly  extend. 

Fertile  land  in  North  Carolina  sells  at  from  £3  to 
£4  per  acre,  half  payable  in  cash.  There  are  no  tithes 
or  rates,  and  taxes  are  almost  nominal.  This  price  in- 
cludes residence  and  other  buildings,  which  have  cost 
almost  as  much  as  the  land  ;  but  slave-owners  are, 
owing  to  the  compulsory  freeing  of  their  slaves,  com- 
pelled  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates. 
The  freed  labourers  earn  about  £2  per  month,  and  in 
some  cases  food  in  addition. 

My  latest  informant  on  this  subject  (a  British  farmer) 
says  that  he  has  purchased  500  acres  of  land  in  North 
Carolina,  and  that  his  principal  crop  will  be  Cotton. 
He  will  adopt  many  of  the  local  agricultural  customs 
there,  with  some  exceptions,  especially  as  regards  live 
stock  and  manure  ;  for  he  finds  that  lean  stock  there  is 
abundant,  and  cheaper,  weight  for  weight,  than  fat 
stock,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market.  He  will 
therefore  "  go  in  "  for  fat  meat  as  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing or  increasing  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 

Before  he  decided  on  his  purchase  he  devoted  two 
months  to  travel  in  the  country,  visiting  the  various 
markets  and  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country  and  other  matters  affecting  his  suc- 
cess as  a  farmer  there.  He  is  favourably  impressed 
with  the  freedmen  as  labourers,  and  by  the  hospitality 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood . 
Steam  has  made  us  more  and  more  a  nation  of 
manufacturers  as  well  as  shopkeepers,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  so  long  as  we  have  cheap  and  abundant 
coal  ;  but  we  should  not  neglect  our  agriculture,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  intensify  it  to  the  utmost  profitable 
extent,  for  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  look  to  our  land  for  food  and  employment, 
although  such  a  prospect  seems  at  present  very  distant. 
J.  7.  Mechiy  Tiptree,  May  1. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURING. 

[The  following  is  the  remainder  of  the  Paper  on  this  subject,  read 
last  week  before  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society,  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Roberts.] 

In  speaking  of  the  manures  best  suited  for  particu- 
lar crops,  I  will  not  weary  you  by  proposing  dif- 
ferent combinations  for  each  crop  on  different  soils  ; 
such  suggestions,  though  useful  in  their  place,  cannot 
be  made  to  anticipate  all  the  combinations  of  circum- 
stances that  should  modify  our  practice.  It  may  be 
better  to  notice  some  of  the  general  requirements  of  our 
grain,  pulse,  fallow  crops,  and  grass  land.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  typical  corn  manure  is  Peruvian  guano, 
containing  a  good  supply  of  ammonia  to  force  on  the 
early  stage  of  growth,  produce  a  vigorous  leaf  and 
stem,  with  a  sufficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  assist 
the  formation  and  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  For 
30  years  the  supply  of  guano  was  obtained  from  the 
Chincha  Islands,  and  its  composition  was  so  uniform 
that  in  purchasing  it  "genuine  as  imported,"  we  might 
rely  on  obtaining  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Since 
then  deposits  have  been  exhausted.  Peruvian  guano 
has  not  only  contained  much  less  ammonia,  but  this 
amount  has  been  very  uncertain.  The  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment are  now  urged  to  sell  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  ammonia,  but  at  present  they  decline  to  do 
so.    Twenty  years  ago  guano,  of  17  per  cent,  ammonia, 


was  sold  for  £\o  a  ton  ;  we  must  now  pay  about 
^14  for  guano  that  may  contain  12  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  but  with  a  great  risk  of  its  containing  con- 
siderably less.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  guano 
trade  has  greatly  diminished  the  imports.  The  quantity 
imported  in  1870  was  280,311  tons,  in  1871  it  was 
178,678,  while  last  year  it  was  only  117,089  tons,  there 
has  thus  been  a  falling  off  in  two  years  of  58  per  cent., 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
British  farmer  to  purchase  without  a  guarantee  will 
before  long  induce  the  Peruvian  Government  to  sell  it 
at  a  price  varying  with  the  percentage  of  ammonia. 

Meanwhile  we  may  expect  to  obtain  before  long  a 
dissolved  guano  of  such  high  and  uniform  quality  that 
it  will  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  be  substituted  for  raw 
guano  in  this  country,  as  it  has  already  been  largely 
used  in  Germany.  Dissolved  guano  is  made  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  the 
ammonia  into  the  non-volatile  sulphate,  and  to  reduce 
the  partially  soluble  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  into  the 
perfectly  soluble  monobasic  form.  It  has  been  usual  in 
England  only  to  treat  damaged  guano  in  this  way,  and 
uniformity  of  composition  has  been  obtained  by  levelling 
down  to  a  standard  much  below  that  of  the  raw  guano. 
In  Germany  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  damaged  manure  :  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  Messrs.  OhlendorfTs  dissolved  guano  has 
been  levelled  up  to  a  uniform  standard  equal  to  the 
average  of  sound  guano  as  imported. 

Extensive  works  have  been  recently  erected  near  the 
Victoria  Docks,  and  the  manufacture  of  Ohlendorft's 
dissolved  guano  will  soon  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
in  London.  The  samples  that  I  have  seen  were  well 
prepared,  and  in  good  order  for  drilling  or  broad- 
casting. It  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  by  direct 
experiment  whether  the  dissolved  guano  shows  in  the 
field  the  superiority  over  raw  guano  which  we  should 
expect  from  its  composition.  Many  of  our  members 
will  have  received  from  Mr.  Greening  a  circular,  pro- 
posing a  simple  form  of  experiment  with  Barley  to  test 
dissolved  guano  against  raw  guano  and  a  mixed  Barley 
manure.  If  these  experiments  are  tried  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  farms,  differing  in  their  soil  and  climate,  we 
may  hope  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  on  this 
point.  In  using  dissolved  guano  that  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  ammonia,  we  shall  at 
any  rate  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  real 
strength  of  our  manures. 

The  diminished  imports  of  guano  have  been  accom- 
panied with  a  great  increase  in  the  nitrate  of  soda 
imported,  and  it  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  doubtless 
look  if  guano  should  fail  us  in  the  future.  Happily  the 
supply  of  this  salt  in  South  America  seems  almost  inex- 
haustible, and  as  soon  as  railways  have  been  constructed 
to  bring  it  to  the  coast  we  may  hope  to  get  large  supplies 
at  less  than  the  present  prices.  The  imports  of  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  first  ninemonthsof  1871  were  52,000  tons, 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1S72  they  were  62,000 
tons.  If  we  add  1  cwt.  of  the  mineral  superphosphate 
supplied  by  our  Association  to  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  mixture  will  have  a  manurial  value  about  equal  to 
1^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  of  average  quality  as  now 
imported.  The  \\  cwt  guano  costing  about  21s.  6d.t 
and  the  second  of  the  mixture,  22s.  6d. ,  we  should  then 
be  paying  the  extra  shilling  to  avoid  the  risk  of  getting 
less  than  we  expect  in  the  guano.  As  a  top-dressing 
applied  in  spring  there  would,  I  believe,  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  two  applications  ;  but  for  Wheat  we 
might  expect  the  maximum  result  from  sowingthe  super- 
phosphate with  the  seed  in  autumn,  and  the  nitrate  of 
soda  in  one  or  two  spring  dressings.  Of  course  the  quan- 
tity we  apply  must  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  land. 
On  poor  land  and  in  wet  or  backward  districts  the 
proportion  of  superphosphate  may  be  increased,  but  on 
rich  land,  with  a  dry  climate,  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
may  pay  best.  When  nitrate  of  soda  is  mixed  with 
mineral  superphosphate  it  should  be  used  at  once,  for 
if  kept  long  the  mixture  is  apt  to  heat,  and  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  Bone  superphosphate  should  be 
used  if  the  manure  is  to  be  kept  in  store. 

It  is  well  to  add  I  or  2  cwt.  of  common  salt  to  each 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  before  sowing  it.  On  most  soils 
salt  has  the  effect  of  making  the  straw  brighter  and 
stiffer.  The  mixture  is  best  made  after  purchase  ;  the 
custom  with  some  vendors  of  adding  salt  before  the  sale 
of  nitrate  is  not  found  good  for  the  crop. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  so  much  more  limited  in  its 
supply  that  it  generally  ranks  lower  than  nitrate  of 
soda  in  importance  as  a  manure.  When  mixed  with 
mineral  superphosphate  it  can  be  stored  safely,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  many  corn  manures.  At  present 
prices  it  is  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen.  Artificial 
manures  are  specially  useful  on  heavy  land  when  one 
corn  crop  succeeds  another  ;  on  such  land  the  finest 
quality  of  Barley  will  be  grown  after  Wheat.  In  such 
a  case  we  may  use  twice  as  much  manure  as  we  do  at 
other  times.  Artificial  manures  are  not  much  used  for 
pulse  crops,  and  cannot  be  recommended  for  general 
use  on  most  soils,  although  it  is  well  for  each  man  to 
test  their  action  on  his  own  land.  The  broad  leaf  of 
the  Bean,  the  Pea,  and  the  Vetch,  apparently  enables 
the  plant  to  draw  from  the  air  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
nitrogen  it  requires,  and  the  vigour  of  the  crop  is 
apparently  more  affected  by  the  season  than  by  the 
addition  we  may  make  to  the  soil.  In  a  similar  way 
ammoniacal  manures  produce  little  or  no  effect  when 


directly  applied  to  Clover.  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments 
on  this  point  show  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  apply  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  any  of  the 
leguminous  crops.  Superphosphate  and  potash  salt 
may  be  applied  with  discretion,  and  there  is,  I  believe, 
more  evidence  of  their  beneficial  use  on  Clover  than 
on  Beans  or  Peas. 

In  the  useful  coloured  supplement  to  the  Agricultural 
Economist,  published  two  years  ago,  it  was  very  clearly 
shown  to  the  eye  how  large  an  amount  of  mineral 
matter  (especially  of  potash)  is  abstracted  from  the  soil 
by  the  root  crops  of  our  farm.  The  deduction  was  made 
that  unless  we  return  the  potash  to  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  kainit,  the  land  must  be  impoverished  greatly.  This 
would  no  doubt  be  true  if  these  root  crops  were  usually 
sold  for  consumption  off  the  farm,  but  where,  as  is 
generally  done,  all  roots  and  straw  are  consumed  at 
home,  almost  the  whole  of  the  potash  will  be  returned 
to  the  land  in  the  farmyard  manure.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  grow  Mangels  or  Cabbages  without  supply- 
ing far  more  potash  in  the  dung  than  we  should 
think  of  giving  in  the  form  of  kainit.  But  although 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  impoverishing  the  soil 
by  the  growth  of  roots,  we  find  it  greatly  assists  the  crop 
to  supplement  the  dung  by  adding  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  more  soluble  and  concentrated 
form.  It  has  lately  been  proved  profitable  to  add  with 
our  superphosphate  and  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  a 
certain  proportion  of  potash  salts  for  Swedes,  Mangels, 
and  Potatos  grown  upon  poor  sands  and  clays.  On 
good  land,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  return  will 
be  satisfactory  ;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  prospect  of 
success  to  justify  every  farmer  in  adding,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  some  part  of  his  root  crops,  2  cwt.  per  acre  of 
the  raw,  or  i£  cwt.  of  the  calcined  kainit,  to  the  top- 
dressing  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

In  using  the  calcined  kainit,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  damp  weather  it  readily  re-absorbs  a  part  of  the 
moisture  that  has  been  driven  off  by  heat.  If  the  other 
materials  are  not  thoroughly  dry,  the  kainit  will  cause 
the  mixture  to  go  back  in  condition.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  stopped  a  man  sowing  a  pasty  mixture  over  grass- 
land that  had  been  mixed  to  the  foreman's  satisfaction 
only  24  hours  before. 

Ammoniacal  manures  for  roots  do  not  appear  to  have 
so  good  an  effect  upon  late-sown  as  upon  early-sown 
crops.  For  Mangels  and  Potatos  I  like  3  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  with  2  cwt.  of  potash  salt  and  2  cwt. 
of  guano,  or  its  equivalent  in  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  ;  for  Swedes  and  Turnips  {especially 
when  taken  after  Rye  or  Vetches  fed  off)  I  think 
superphosphate  and  potash  salt  alone  are  best.  In 
growing  Potatos  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  them  ripen 
early;  it  will  then  be  best  to  use  superphosphate  alone. 
In  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  I  have  repeatedly 
found  plots  so  treated  ripen  quicker  than  others. 

For  the  manuring  of  grass  land  (as  for  its  treatment 
in  other  respects)  we  cannot  find  better  advice  than 
that  recently  given  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall, 
York,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  management  of 
gra?s  land  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society t 
1872).  He  recommended  the  combination  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  supplied  by  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  of 
mineral  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  of  crude  kainit, 
but  is  indifferent  as  to  the  particular  form  in  which 
each  ingredient  is  supplied.  In  what  I  have  said  I 
have  perhaps  dwelt  rather  fully  on  the  advantages  that 
one  form  of  nitrogenous  or  phosphatic  manure  may 
possess  over  another  for  some  particular  crop  cr 
climate.  We  should,  however,  keep  in  mind  that  for 
most  purposes  these  manures  may  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other,  and  aright  study  of  the  economy  of  artificial 
manuring  will  prevent  our  following  any  one  stereo- 
typed practice,  but  will  make  us  ready  to  alter  the 
composition  of  our  mixtures  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  fluctuations  of  market  prices. 

In  considering  the  salient  features  of  the  practice 
and  theory  of  artificial  manuring,  there  is  one  point 
that  we  must  all  feel  to  be  most  remarkable.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  universally  believed  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  use  potash  as  manure.  This,  however,  was  not 
all.  Numerous  experiments  made  by  agricultural 
chemists  showed  that  potash  manures  not  only  did  not 
pay  for  their  use,  but  that  the  absolute  effect  of  their 
direct  application  to  our  crops  was  very  small. 

Within  the  last  10  years  we  have  changed  our 
opinions  in  both  respects.  No  one  in  this  country,  at 
any  rate,  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than 
Dr.  Voelcker.  From  his  investigations  we  have  now 
learnt  that  in  many  cases  potash  produces  a  great 
effect  upon  certain  crops,  and  that  in  the  cheap  form 
of  the  German  salts  we  may  often  use  it  profitably. 
Must  we  then  believe  that  those  who  came  to  a 
different  conclusion  20  or  30  years  ago  were  all  wrong, 
and  that  in  this  matter  agricultural  chemists  were  then 
but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind?  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  need  not  perhaps 
apologise  for  suggesting  another  explanation,  based  on 
the  nature  of  these  special  manures. 

Farmyard  manure  supplies  all  the  constituents 
needed  by  the  crop.  When  wc  use  a  special  manure 
our  object  is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  add- 
ing to  it  one  or  two  constituents  needed  by  the  crop 
which  arc  least  abundant  in  the  soil.  Wc  strengthen 
the  whole  chain  when  we  strengthen  its  weakest  link. 
But  in  a  chain  so  strengthened   we  shall  find  another 
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link  that  was  comparatively  strong  before  has  now 
become  its  weakest  point.  Thirty  years  ago  our  soils 
were  so  much  weaker  in  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
than  in  potash  that  no  increase  of  potash  told  upon  the 
crop.  We  have  for  many  years  spent  about  £2, 500,000 
a  year  for  Peruvian  guano,  and  probably  as  much 
more  upon  other  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  manures. 
We  have  thus  greatly  increased  our  crops  and  grown 


them  on  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been  found  too 
poor  for  cultivation.  But  the  action  of  a  special 
manure  alters  gradually  the  proportion  of  the  soil,  and 
when  by  adding  guano  and  superphosphate  we  obtain 
30  tons  of  roots  where  20  grew  before,  we  may  expect 
to  find  ourselves  nearer  than  we  were  before  to  the  limit 
of  its  available  stores  of  potash.  If  this  be  a  true  ex- 
planation, it  is  preferable  to  thinking  that  practical  and 


scientific  men  came  to  a  wrong  conclusion  on  a  question 
to  which  their  attention  was  fully  directed  many  years 
ago  ;  and  it  will  afford  another  illustration  of  the  lesson 
we  must  often  learn  in  the  course  of  our  farm  practice 
— that  if  we  would  reap  full  benefit  from  the  teachings 
of  science,  we  must  not  follow  them  blindly,  but  always 
be  alert  to  note  the  unforeseen  results  of  altering  the 
delicate  balances  of  Nature. 


AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS,  1872-1873- 
Statement  of  the  Population  and  Area,  and  of  the  Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass  for  Hay,  in  Various  British  Colonies. 

(The  Area  and  Acreage  are  stated  in  English  Statute  Acres.) 


Description  of  Crops, 

ftc. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Queensland. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

Natal. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Population     (according    to 

latest  j 

some  ) 
)s  and  ) 

519,181 

731,5=8 

187,851 

«5,353 

125,146 

101,785 

266,986 

25°,3S2 

566. 15S 

207,000,000 

55,572,000 

"45  33°,°°° 

626,111,000 

433,920,000 

16,778,000 

68,006,000 

10,333,000 

128,390,000 

Years  (ended  March  31    in 
colonies) 

1870-71.    1S71-72. 

1870-71.    1871-72. 

1870-71. 

1S71-72. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870. 

1871. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1870-71.    1871-72. 

1870. 

1871. 

1865. 

Total   Acreage   under   Cro 

Is 

Hi 

Jfij 

O   u«3 

417,851 

909,015     937,220 

959,006 

1.044.656 

54.5=7 

58,324 

52,210 

59,969 

140,279 

1,226,222 

■82,753 

■75,355 

460.754 

Corn  Crops  :— 

Wheat           

Rye 

Beans  and  Peas     . . 

Buckwheat 

Maize 

Other  kinds  of  grain 

154.030 
3,461 
■3,795 
',34a 

119,956 
=54 

284.167 
19,646 

■49,3°9 
1,168* 
4,366t 

1,014 

•■ 

334.609 
16,772 

■75,944 

663' 

8,832t 

1,709 

■• 

604.761 
22,912 
6, 1 88 

3,7'9 

6g2,5o8 
17,225 
3.586 

4,578 

26,640 

5,439 

2,095 

1,256 

■4 

97 

32,275 
5,458 
2,405 
1,238 
■4 

"84 

2,892 
591 
122 

16,039 
■41 

3,024 
972 
■31 

20,329 
186 

57,382 
7.6I7 
3°,946 

5.028 

63.332 
4,275 
29,631 

6,259 

77,843 
22,866 
121,830 

108,720 
■3,3°S 
139, '85 

3,221 

354 
2,051 

409 

72 

■■7,195 

45,547 

2,599 

363 

2,690 

35o 

70 

106,300 

45.043 

202,257 
34,569 
99,609 
24,330 
8,784 

50,126 

Total  under  Corn  Crops    . 

« 

292,838 

459-67°     538,52') 

637,580 

7i7.s97 

35,54' 

4>,474 

19.785. 

24,642 

100,973 

103,497 

222,539 

261,210 

169,149 

157.415 

419,675 

■4,77o 

4,393 

567 

4.I5I 

5>.8°5 

3.376 

6,13" 

■53,7=3 
140,316 

3.  "56 

5,455 
201,713 
97,8" 

710 
■7.I731 

447 

692 

■5,°44t 

2,627 

■4,674 

6,34' 

18 

415 

3,6?i 

3,121 

12,963 

9,581 

63 

431 

3.829 

9,823 

124 

26,124 
33,612 

8,154 

"69 

27,287 
3!,578 

10,901 

116,204 
34,319 

■■.933 

96,411 
30,7" 

2,943 
358 

6,085 
116 

3,326 
■,875 
7,086 

■39 

■2,845 

Cotton 

Sugar-cane 

Tobacco 

Vineyards        . .          

4,082 

225 

4.504 

93 

5,466 

69,191 

163,181 

299 

5.5=3 

79.584 

103,206 

1,974 
■6,177 

Including  Bere. 


t  Including  Millet  and  Sorghum. 


t  Including  "green  crops." 


CUCURBITACE&. 

Hardy  Annual  Species  and  Varieties  of  Gourds  as  Food  roR  Cattle. 


The  botanical  character  of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  such 
that  Nature  has  given  every  facility  for  the  production 
of  hybrids,  for  the  male  blossom  is  situated  on  one 
part  of  the  plant  and  the  female  on  another,  hence  we 
find  no  end  of  varieties  of  Gourds  and  Pumpkins  called 
by  new  names  after  the  popular  characters  of  the  day  ; 
thus  we  have  one,  spotted  like  a  leopard,  called  Victor 
Emmanuel  ;  another,  as  nearly  black  and  ugly  as  it  well 
could  be,  is  called  Gorilla;  another,  dull  green  and 
grey,  Garibaldi,  with  Big-bellied  Ben  and  Mammoth, 
monsters  in  size,  perhaps  the  largest  fruits  of  any  kind 
known.  As  every  Pumpkin  is  a  Gourd  (Cucurbita 
Pepo),  I  may  as  well  give  them  their  right  names,  and 
once  for  all  call  them  species  and.  varieties  of  Gourds, 
and  for  their  popular  names  refer  the  reader  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Ban-  &  Sugden,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  who  have  grown  and  exhibited 
Gourds  of  all  kinds,  and  supply  seed  of  the  same, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament. 

The  Melon  and  Cucumber  being,  as  it  were,  the 
heads  of  the  family  of  Cucurbitaceas,  better  known  and 
more  generally  cultivated  than  any  of  the  rest,  have 
given  an  idea  of  tenderness  to  the  whole  tribe,  which 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  a  great  number  of  them. 
The  culture  of  early  Melons  on  a  hotbed  does  indeed 
require  unusual  care  and  attention,  for  if  the  keen 
March  wind  is  allowed  to  blow  upon  them  they  will  die 
outright,  and  even  bright  sunshine  will  very  often  scorch 
their  tender  leaves  ;  they  are,  moreover,  subject  to 
mildew  and  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  greenfly,  and 
spider,  and  thrips,  not  to  name  snails,  slugs,  and  wood- 
lice,  cum  multis  aliisi  destroyers  all.  The  Cucumber, 
being  cultivated  for  its  green  fruit,  is  much  easier  to 
manage  than  the  Melon,  and  many  acres  of  land  and 
many  thousands  of  hand-glasses  are  emplyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  to  grow  Gherkins  or  small 
Cucumbers  for  pickling,  yet  this  is  all  in  the  way  of 
gardening,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  farming  ; 
and  I  can  well  remember  the  day  when  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  a  man  with  a  reaping  hook  stopping 
the  long  shoots  of  the  Cucumber  plants  in  a  field  ;  not 
a  word  about  stopping  the  shoot  without  wounding  the 
leaf  or  using  a  sharp  penknife  to  make  a  clean  cut.  I 
have  mentioned  the  stopping  process,  because  all  the 
Cucurbitacece,  .from  the  Melon  downward,  if  well- 
grown,  will  require  either  training  to  a  single  stem — 
as  is  the  case  when  Gourds  of  the  smaller  kinds  are 
trained  to  run  up  a  tree  for  ornament  in  a  flower 
garden,  or  stopping  to  make  the  plant  branch  out  and 
cover  its  allotted  space  on  the  ground.  The  Vegetable 
Marrow,  in  several  varieties,  has  been  an  acknowledged 
kitchen  garden  vegetable  for  many  years,  but  the  large 
Pumpkins  that  we  see  at  horticultural  exhibitions — one 
fruit  filling  a  wheelbarrow,  and  weighing  more  than  a 
fat  sheep — although  grown  in  gardens  on  some  compost 
heap  or  dunghill  to  show  the  skill  of  the  grower,  really 
belong  to  the  farm,  for  "  Mammoth"  or  "  Big  Ben," 


"  60  days  out  "  at  sea  to  eat  it  with  any  kind  of  relish. 
Handsome  Gourds,  apple-shaped,  were  exhibited  at 
the  Chiswick  Gardens  about  1836,  in  the  grass  near  the 
exhibition  tent,  and  an  ordinary  sized  man  could 
hardly  raise  his  foot  high  enough  to  put  it  on  the  fruit. 
Of  course  the  plant  had  only  carried  one  fruit,  the  rest 
had  no  doubt  been  thinned  off,  as  is  done  with  the 
prize  Gooseberry  in  Lancashire.  "  Mammoth  "  is  said 
to  have  been  grown  to  200  lb.  weight,  but  it  is  not  the 
largest  fruiting  kinds  that  are  the  most  profitable  for 
cattle  feed,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  family  are 
merely  ornamental  fruits,  of  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous 
character,  unfit  for  the  food  of  either  man  or  beast. 
The  bitter  rind  of  the  Cucumber  strewn  about  the  floor 
will  clear  the  house  of  black  beetles,  and  this  is  no 
great  recommendation  to  eat  the  unpeeled  Gherkin. 
The  medicinal  Colocynth,  or  Bitter  Apple,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  purgatives,  is  got  from  a 
member  of  this  family,  and  there  are  many  more  bitter 
herbs  belonging  to  it.  By  ordering  from  a  respectable 
house  "Cattle  Melons"  or  "Vegetable  Marrows  for 
Cattle,"  and  leaving  the  selection  to  the  seedsman,  the 
newest  and  best  sorts  will  be  got ;  for  the  botanical 
name  of  a  Gourd,  like  that  of  the  last  new  variety  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  would  puzzle  the  plantsman  ; 
they  are  called  garden  varieties,  of  which  he  takes  no 
account,  and,  if  cross-questioned  on  their  merits,  could 
hardly  hold  his  own  as  to  whether  the  "  Snake  Gourd" 
of  a  fathom's  length  or  "  Garibaldi  "  would  be  best  for 
milch  cows  not  to  taste  the  butter. 

The  late  Prince  Consort  was  a  great  grower  of  cattle 
Melons  on  his  farms,  but  never  could  cope  with  Mr. 
Blundell,  who  grew  40  tons  to  the  acre  ;  and  wherever 
manure  abounds,  the  leading  men  of  the  day  every  where 
make  the  attempt,  following  the  good  example  set 
them  by  the  Prince.  But  since  the  utilising  of  sewage- 
water  has  become  a  necessity,  this  tribe  of  plants  will 
assume  a  mission  hitherto  little  dreamt  of,  carrying  us 
back  to  the  times  when  rank  vegetation  revelled  in  the 
moist  hot  earth,  where  lizards  could  feed  at  home  in  the 
muddy  swamps,  and  wild  Vines  and  climbers  clamber 
over  the  dfbris  of  the  primeval  forest,  rotted  down  to 
peat  from  real  age.  The  Gourd  is  a  troublesome  and  an 
expensive  crop,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  manure 
wanted  to  grow  it  in,  for  it  is  literally  a  foul  feeder,  and 
drinks,  too,  to  excess ;  but  when  we  can  levy  on  the  filth 
of  towns  for  the  support  of  this  glutton,  it  will  be  found 
quite  an  institution,  turning  filth  into  good  cattle  food 
after  its  own  fashion.  This  is  no  imaginary  idea,  for 
we  see  the  same  thing  done  on  a  vast  scale  with  the 
Rhubarb  (Rheum)  on  the  warp  land  of  the  river  Wolga, 
where  it  is  a  native  ;  and  everywhere  in  this  country  we 
see  its  magnificent  foliage  elaborating  the  fat  earth  into 
vegetable  acid — feeding  on  the  filth  that  has  been  flung 
in  its  way.  A  lady  gardener  in  Banffshire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dovern,  resolved  to  grow  Vegetable 
Marrows  in  her  garden  there,  and  she  told  me  how  she 


if  made  into  a  pie,  would  need  an  appetite  equal  to    had  to  supply  them  with  plenty  of  manure-water  every 


day  during  the  hot  weather  ;  but  being  a  single  lady, 
and  having  a  character  to  support,  she  carried  the  strong 
liquor  in  ajar,  every  morning,  through  the  town  to  the 
garden,  enclosed  in  a  handsomely  worked  bag,  and  no 
one  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  bag  contained  dirty 
water  ;  but  by  these  means  she  got  an  excellent  crop  of 
Marrows  in  that  northern  country,  after  milder  means 
had  failed  in  former  years.  No  one  would  attempt  to 
grow  Celery  without  plenty  of  manure,  and  if  it  did 
grow  it  would  not  be  crisp  or  fine,  so  as  to  be  of  any 
service  for  the  table  ;  and  unless  its  roots  can  get  deep 
enough  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  sun-heat  and  dryness 
to  affect  them,  the  crop  will  assuredly  be  a  failure.  I 
mention  this  well-known  example,  to  warn  any  one 
from  making  experiments  with  Gourds  or  other  plants 
with  large  succulent  leaves,  without  a  large  supply  of 
manure  and  moisture,  for  if  the  weather  be  hot,  and  the 
supplies  short,  mildew  will  set  in  and  make  short 
work  of  the  plantation.  Crude  dung  put  into  the  earth 
in  lumps,  among  clods  great  snd  small,  is  not  available 
for  feeding  plants,  until  by  the  agency  of  water  the  soil 
has  disinfected  the  dung  and  become  itself  impregnated 
with  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  prepared  compost  and  with 
liquid  manure,  for  the  particles  in  these  are  small  and 
easily  mingle  with  the  earth  as  if  the  bread  of  the  plant 
had  been  broken  for  it ;  therefore  the  system  of  ma- 
nuring by  irrigation  with  sewage  can  supply  any  amount 
of  richness  to  plants  over  acres  of  land,  and  just  at  the 
time  they  stand  most  in  need  of  it,  not  waiting  for  rain 
to  make  dry  manure  available,  but  supplying  both  food 
and  drink  by  one  process.  The  great  value  of  Gourds 
in  agriculture  is  to  provide  a  wholesome  food  for  cattle 
in  autumn,  and  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their 
growth  when  well  supplied  with  manure,  they  can  be 
grown  after  any  crop  that  will  leave  the  land  clear  by 
the  middle  of  June.  Agricultural  Gourds  are  all  hardy 
annuals,  and  therefore  the  seeds  may  be  sown,  and 
usually  are  sown,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  but 
as  this  slow  process  occasions  a  great  loss  of  time,  and 
that  at  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  growth,  I  should 
plant  them  out  of  pots,  and  by  that  means  lengthen  the 
growing  season  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done,  for 
when  the  frost  sets  in  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  all 
see  clearly  the  impossibility  of  lengthening  it  then  ;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  pieced  at  the  other  end,  and  the 
farmer  who  is  at  the  same  time  gardener  enough  to  see  his 
way  clearly  in  this  may  be  rewarded  with  a  crop  of  Gourds 
brought  to  maturity  before  the  frost  sets  in.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  farmer  who  would  sow  his  cow 
Cabbage  seed  where  they  were  to  remain,  when  he  can 
get  three  months  of  time  gained  by  planting  out  the 
Cabbage  plants  reared  the  year  before  ? 

A  flower-pot,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep, 
inside  measure,  will  be  a  convenient  size  to  use  for  the 
seedlings,  and  three  seeds  should  be  sowed  in  each  pot, 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  and  at  a 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  If  the  pots  could  be  set 
upon  stable-dung,  to  give  them  a  little  bottom-heat,  it 
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would  forward  them  greatly  ;  and  with  such  aid  they 
would  be  above-ground  in  three  days,  and  ready  to 
plant  out  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
There  are  few  situations  in  England  where  delicate 
plants  are  safe  from  frost  before  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  this  mark  will  decide  the  time  of  sowing.  By 
planting  out  14  days  will  be  gained  over  sowing  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable 
the  plants  can  easily  be  protected  as  long  as  they  are 
not  in  the  field.  If  the  ridges  or  beds  are  set  out  6  feet 
wide,  and  the  plants  put  in  one  pot  {of  three  plants)  at 
every  3  feet  along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  only  two  plants  in  each  "hill"  after  they 
get  established.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  Gourds  were 
never  meant  by  Nature  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
stems  are  provided  with  powerful  tendrils  in  spiral 
coils,  not  only  able  to  support  the  leaves  and  stems  but 
the  fruit  also,  and  the  smaller  Gourds  are  constantly 
grown  by  gardeners  to  ornament  the  flower  garden,  the 
fruit  being  suspended  by  its  own  tendril  firmly  twined 
round  a  branch  of  a  tree.  A  low  prop  will  no  doubt  be 
found  of  great  service  to  the  Gourd,  first  as  a  shelter  from 
the  sweep  of  the  wind  when  the  plants  are  small,  and 
finally  to  bind  the  vines  or  stems  firmly  to  the  props, 
and  thereby  prevent  their  being  displaced  by  wind. 
They  would  also  be  drier  and  out  of  the  way  of  snails. 
In  the  circle  of  usable  materials  placed  at  our  disposal 
we  cannot  help  seeing  much  forethought  and  merciful 
design,  for  the  plant  stands  just  inneed  of  that  filth  which 
the  population  can  so  well  part  with  :  and  if  we  take 
the  case  of  the  Gourd,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  its 
parts  below  the  collar  feed  in  the  dark  on  manure,  and 
carouse  underground  on  dirty  water,  whilst  above 
the  collar  it  is  all  fair  and  beautiful,  producing  an 
eatable  fruit,  as  if  it  had  rolled  up  an  immense  ball  of 
food  for  us,  and,  after  colouring  its  rind  handsomely, 
had  hung  it  by  its  own  tendrils  on  a  twig  beside  our 
door.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Gourd  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view,  for  if  he  gets  fine  sunny  weather  he  has 
little  else  to  fear  with  a  crop  of  Gourds,  as  the 
manure  and  the  watering  are  both  in  his  hands,  but  it 
is  very  far  otherwise  with  many  farmers,  the  very  best 
sunshine  that  should  have  set  them  up  only  hastens  the 
ruin  of  the  crop  where  moisture  is  wanting.  During 
a  hot  sunny  season  the  garden  Gourds,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  are  plentiful  in  the  market  in  July, 
thereby  showing  practically  what  can  be  done.  The 
successes  and  failures  which  I  have  witnessed  during  a 
30  years'  acquaintance  with  Gourds  have  taught  me, 
that  if  a  fine  bold  plant,  like  the  agricultural  Gourd, 
gets  fair  play,  it  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  succeed  ; 
but  where  large  crops  are  expected,  large  and  constant 
supplies  of  food  for  the  plants  must  be  provided.  Alex. 
Forsyth^  9,  Islington  Square,  Salford,  Manchester. 


THE  DRAINING   OF  CLAY  SOILS. 

In  my  article  on  page  520  I  ventured  to  state  the 
opinion  that  deep  draining  in  uniform  clay  subsoils  is 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  extravagant,  and  to  recom- 
mend close  rather  than  deep  draining  on  the  class  of 
soils  referred  to.  This  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  many, 
perhaps  of  most  practical  farmers,  but  it  is  held  by 
most  of  the  authorities  on  drainage  to  be  an  old- 
fashioned  prejudice.  Under  the  Government  system  no 
draining  can  be  done  at  a  less  depth  than  4  feet,  no 
matter  of  what  description  the  subsoil  is.  This  regula- 
tion makes  the  draining  of  heavy  land  very  costly,  and 
no  doubt  greatly  hinders  the  more  extensive  carrying 
out  of  this  most  important  of  all  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  and  the  loan  companies,  in  order  to 
ensure  themselves  against  lending  money  on  inefficient 
drainage  that  would  afford  them  no  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  expended.  No  doubt  some 
precaution  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  that  most  needs  draining  a 
depth  of  4  feet  is  the  proper  minimum.  But  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  is  impolitic,  and  as  the  work 
done  under  the  loan  system  is  always  supervised  by 
a  qualified  engineer,  it  seems  to  be  altogether  un- 
necessary. 

I  am  glad  on  this  point  to  be  able  to  fortify  myself 
with  the  support  of  a  gentleman  of  experience  in 
drainage  and  works  of  a  similar  description.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Scott,  of  Knaphill  Farm,  situate  near 
Woking,  and  of  Moorgate  Street,  London,  read  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  upon  "  The 
Wet  Weather,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
at  the  end  of  the  discussion  that  ensued,  he  said  : — 
"In  draining,  of  which  he  had  done  over  20,000 acres, 
he  had  mainly  gone  4  feet  deep,  because  it  was  the 
minimum  depth  prescribed  by  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners and  the  loan  companies,  but  he  had  seen 
many  cases  in  which  a  modification  would  have  been 
for  the  interest  of  both  owners  and  occupiers.  It  was 
a  great  mistake,  when  extensive  works  of  drainage  are 
undertaken,  not  to  allow  men  of  practical  skill  to  use 
discretion  as  to  depths  and  distances,  which  experience 
had  taught  them.  Me  had  drained  gluey  grass  land 
4  feet  deep  on  the  Oxford  clay,  which  never  responded 
to  the  operation  until  subsequently  ripped  up  every 
3  feet  with  Bentall's  broad-share  as  a  subsoiler." 
Supported  by  such  good  authority,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  my  belief  that  on  strong  clays  3  feet,  or 
even  2£   feet,  drains  are  not   only  very    much    less 


expensive,  but  also  more  effective  than  4  or  5  feet 
drains  ;  and  that  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  having  shallow  drains  close  together  than  by 
making. deep  ones  further  apart. 

Before  commencing  to  drain  land,  it  is  surely 
desirable  to  ask  what  we  are  about  to  endeavour  to 
effect  by  means  of  draining.  Is  it  to  get  rid  of  surface, 
or  of  subsoil,  water  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question 
the  depth  to  which  we  should  drain  depends.  In  a 
springy  subsoil  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity 
of  deep  drainage,  but  where  only  surplus  surface  water 
is  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  obvious  remedy  is  close  and 
shallow  draining.  On  a  large  portion  of  our  heaviest 
land,  if  test-holes  be  dug  in  different  parts  of  a  field  to 
the  depth  of  5  feet,  nothing  but  clay,  more  or  less 
solid,  will  be  turned  up,  and  no  springs  will  be  tapped. 
On  the  tops  of  hills,  however,  springs  may  often  be 
found  beneath  a  considerable  depth  of  clay,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  tap  them  by 
making  the  drains  of  a  sufficient  depth  as  they  come  to 
this  part  of  the  field.  Much  disappointment  has  been 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  and  a  great 
deal  of  undeserved  discredit  has  been  thereby  thrown 
upon  shallow  draining.  The  old  practice  was  to  drain 
only  2  feet  deep,  or  even  less,  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  without  the  preliminary  dig- 
ging of  test-holes,  which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  depth  to  which  we  should  drain.  But 
there  is  shallow  draining  and  shallow  draining. 
Shallow  draining  may  be  carried  out  as  indiscrimi- 
nately as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  do  deep  draining,  but 
it  may  also  be  done  in  an  intelligent  way  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  alone  it  will 
be  effected.  Of  course  if  we  are  all  by-and-by  going 
to  steam  cultivate  a  yard  deep,  shallow  draining  will 
be  necessarily  superseded,  but  as  long  as  most  of  us 
are  content  to  cultivate  a  third  of  that  depth  at  the 
utmost,  there  is  no  occasion  on  this  account  to  incur 
the  expense  of  what  for  some  time  will  be  unneces- 
sarily deep  draining. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  stated 
that  for  some  years  past  "land  drainage  has  been  in 
abeyance,  and  the  draining  navvy  in  danger  of  be- 
coming extinct."  The  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
great  and  increasing  cost  of  the  work  as  carried  out 
under  the  new  system.  Mr.  Scott  tells  us  that  since 
1S46,  2,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  drained,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ,£10,000,000,  or  an  average  of  £$ 
per  acre.  Of  course  this  includes  a  large  portion  of 
light  land,  on  which  the  drains  are  placed  far  apart, 
and  the  cost  of  draining  is  consequently  much  less  than 
is  the  case  with  the  heavy  land.  Some  deep  draining 
recently  done  in  Essex  on  heavy  land  has  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  carting,  £6  per  acre  ;  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  cost  on  one  farm  was  £7  per 
acre.  Now  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  3  feet 
draining,  at  any  rate,  if  done  by  the  farmer's  own  men, 
would  not  have  cost  more  than  half  the  smaller  of 
these  two  amounts.  Even  if  plans  were  drawn  out, 
and  occasionally  the  work  were  to  be  supervised  by  a 
qualified  engineer,  the  expense  would  not  be  very 
greatly  increased  ;  but  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  obtaining  a  good  fall,  any  intelligent  farmer  who 
likes  to  take  the  trouble  of  carefully  superintending  the 
work  may  dispense  with  such  services.  The  following 
figures  show  the  cost  of  draining  9^  acres  of  heavy 
land,  the  drains  being  about  2  rods  apart  and  3  feet 
deep,  excepting  in  one  part  of  the  field,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  little  nearer  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  obtain  a  fall  : — ■ 

Cost  of  Draining .  oj  acres  of  Heavy  Land,  exchishe  oj 
Carting. 
13,000  2-inch  tiles ,£13     o    o 

Fjo  main  tiles           ..         ..         ..         ..          ..       110 
loughing  drains    ..         080 

Shifting  drains         ..  ■ .  ..         ..         ..       090 

27   score  and  1  rod  of  3-fect  draining,  at  6s. 

per  score  ..         ..       824 

5  score  and   17   rods  of  2}-fcct   draining,  at 

4$.  gd.  per  score  , .  . »         . .  . .       1     7  10 

Digging  main  drain  by  day  work  ..         ..      013    9 

^25     1  n 
or  £2  l^s.  %d.  per  acre. 

This  work  was  done  when  wages  were  2s.  per  day, 
and  the  men  earned  some  a  penny  over,  and  some  a 
penny  under,  3.F.  per  day.  Now  the  cost  of  this  work 
was  less  than  half  that  which  was  being  done  at  the 
same  time  under  the  Government  system  on  land  cer- 
tainly not  more  difficult  to  work  in*.  The  extra  outlay 
in  the  latter  case  I  believe  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
wasted,  for  in  such  a  solid  clay  subsoil  I  maintain  that 
a  3-foot  drain  is  not  only  as  efficient  as,  but  more 
efficient  than,  a  4-foot  one.  On  such  a  soil  I  believe 
it  would  pay  well  to  expend  £6  per  acre  in  draining, 
but  it  would  be  in  making  the  drains  twice  as  close, 
and  not  deeper.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

[We  quote  the  following  from  a  Paper  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtcvant, 
of  South  Frammgham,  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  claims  of  the  breed  upon  the  attention  of  the  dairy  farmer.] 

After  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  recent  history 
of  the  breed,  Dr.  Sturtcvant  says  : — In  the  short  limits 
of  an  address,  I  am  unable  to  expand  the  early  history 
as  I  should  like,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
Ayrshire  cow  is  the  creation  of  intelligence,  and  as  such 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  dairyman.  Her 
appearance  was  between  1750  and   1800— coeval  with 


the  improving  of  roads  and  the  advancing  of  agri- 
culture. The  Earl  of  Eglinton  commenced  improve- 
ments about  the  year  1730.  His  agent,  Mr.  Fairly, 
introduced  the  Fairly  rotation,  and  as  the  leases  expired 
this  rotation  (which  required  that  but  one-third  of  the 
land  should  yearly  be  under  the  plough)  was  carried 
upon  all  the  farms.  Up  to  the  year  1785  Wheat  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  a  nobleman's 
farm.  The  improvement  of  the  lands  caused  by  im- 
proved culture  called  for  increased  rents.  As  the 
poorer  and  more  indolent  farmers  were  driven  out,  the 
proprietors  had  a  choice  of  tenants,  and  while  the  most 
active  and  industrious  were  preferred,  this  very 
circumstance  operated  as  an  incitement  to  others  to 
become  more  industrious,  and  every  advance  of  rent 
called  forth  a  greater  stretch  of  invention,  and  served  as 
a  stimulus  to  industry.  So  Aiton  wrote  in  1811.  Yet 
there  is  evidence  of  other  causes  at  work  fully  as 
important,  and  more  direct  in  their  action,  which  I 
shall  have  to  pass  over  for  lack  of  time. 

As  the  clay  soil  was  in  excess,  and  liable  to  be 
poached  if  worked  under  the  almost  continuous  drip- 
ping of  their  moist  climate,  and  as  both  climate  and 
soil  were  suited  to  raising  grass  and  herbage,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  dairy.  The  better  milker 
was  retained,  while  the  poorer  was  rejected,  and  those 
shapes  which  experience  showed  to  exist  in  the  better 
cows  were  sought  for  in  the  younger  cattle,  and  aimed 
at  in  the  coupling  ;  for  the  shrewd  Scotch  farmer 
quickly  learned  that  like  produced  like,  at  least  in 
practice.  Thus  the  Ayrshire  was  being  builded  up. 
Thus  she  took  on  the  shape  of  a  complete  dairy  animal. 
From  the  circumstances  of  her  surroundings  she  became 
eminently  fitted  by  the  gradual  process  of  adaptation 
to  uses,  and  selection,  to  fill  her  place  in  Ayrshire  hus- 
bandry. A  perfect  fill-pail,  her  udder  became  deve- 
loped in  capacity  and  shape.  No  bottle  udder  here  to 
fatigue  and  distress  the  cow  in  the  pasture.  Her  hair 
became  soft  and  woolly — a  protection  from  the  climate. 
Her  fore-quarters  light,  her  hind-quarters  heavy  ;  for 
the  Scotchman  had  discovered  that  a  cow  milked  by 
her  mouth  and  through  her  throat,  and  sought  diges- 
tive capacity.  Each  advance  must  have  been  gradual, 
and  every  step  must  have  been  fixed  as  it  was  gained. 
Her  type  is  the  type  to  be  sought  for  by  dairy 
farmers,  and  retains  its  fixity  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Scotland. 

Of  seven  writers  who  describe  the  marks  of  a  dairy 
cow,  irrespective  of  breed,  the  number  who  speak  of 
the  various  parts  are  given,  and  their  opinion  of  the 
value  : — 

Head    should  be  small,  say  6  ;  no  mention  by  1. 

Eye  ,,  placid,  say  7. 

Neck  ,,  long  and  tapering,  say  6  ;  no  mention  by  1. 

Shoulders  ,,  narrow  at  top,  say  4  ;  no  mention  by  3. 

Chest  ,,  deep,    say    4;  far    from     narrow*,     say    i\ 

narrow,  1. 

Back  ,,  straight,  say  4 ;  depressed  behind  shoulders, 

1 ;  no  mention  by  2. 

Hips  ,,  broad,  say  5  ;  no  mention  by  2. 

Pelvis  .,  capacious,  say  4  ;  no  mention  by  3. 

Thighs       „  thin,  say  5  ;  no  mention  by  2. 

Ribs  ,,  arched,  say  5  ;  no  mention  by  2. 

Legs  ,,  short,  delicate,  and  fine,  say  4. 

Udder        „  large,  say  7. 

,,  ,,  shrink  after  milking,  say  5  :  no  mention  by  2. 

,,  ,,  well  forward,  say  4  ;  no  mention  by  3. 

Teats  ,,  moderate  size,  say  4  ;  long,  say  1  ;  no  men- 

tion by  2. 
,,  ,,  wide  apart,  say  4  ;  no  mention  by  3. 

Hair  „  soft,  woolly,  4  ;  no  mention,  3. 

If  we  compare  these  points  with  those  of  an  Ayr- 
shire cow,  given  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  we  find  a  correspondence  in  every  particular 
but  that  of  the  neck,  which  is  classed  medium  for  the 
Ayrshire.  Can  a  breed  be  faulty  at  the  pail  with  such 
evidence  in  its  favour?  We  thus  see  how  successfully 
the  Ayrshire  tenant-farmer  worked  out  the  problem  of 
high  rents  to  be  paid  from  the  produce  of  his  cow. 

If  we  collate  the  points  of  six  noted  dairy  breeds — 
the  Fifeshire  as  described  by  Magne  ;  the  Yorkshire, 
which  is  the  milking  unimproved  Shorthorn,  by  1  lax- 
ton  ;  the  Jersey,  by  Allen;  the  Suffolk,  by  Kiiby  ; 
the  Brittany,  by  Gamgee  ;  and  the  Ayrshire,  by  Aiton — 
we  find  that  the  preponderance  of  points,  where  men- 
tioned, are  as  follows  : — 


Head,  long. 
Muzzle,  fine. 
Throat,  clear. 
Neck,  slender. 
Shoulders,  thin. 
Chest,  deep. 
Brisket,  small. 
Back,  straight. 


Thighs,  flat  and  thin. 

Ribs,  arched. 

I  'ul vis,  roomy. 

Belly,  large. 

Legs,  small  and  short. 

Udder,  large. 

„         squnre. 

„         well  formed. 


Here,  also,  we  find  the  Ayrshire  cow  having  all  the 
marks  of  a  dairy  breed  ;  and  if  we  place  any  value  on 
external  shape  as  indicating  internal  function,  we  are 
bound  to  give  the  preference  to  this  breed.  So  let  any 
farmer,  if  he  place  any  dependence  on  his  judgment  of 
form,  if  he  lay  any  stress  upon  the  shapes  of  an 
animal,  let  such  a  farmer  examine  carefully  into  the 
merits  of  the  Ayrshire  before  purchasing,  for  I  hope 
to  show  before  I  get  through  that  such  is  clearly  his 
duty. 

I  am  not  here  to  decry  the  Shorthorn,  for  I  believe 
in  the  noble  massy  beast.  I  believe  when  grazing  is 
the  object,  the  Shorthorn  will  claim  the  preference 
over  any  other  breed.  The  promise  of  this  breed, 
however,  is  to  lay  on  fat ;  they  are  bred  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  irresistible,  unmeasured  force  of  inheritance  all 
tends  towards  this  function.  Why  expect  to  raise  good 
milkers  here?  Why  seek  indications  of  good  milking 
families?    Why  seek  the  ancient  records  of  Shorthorn 
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achievements  at  the  pail,  when  inheritance  of  fat  was 
weaker  than  at  present,  on  account  of  being  nearer  the 
source  of  the  improved  breed,  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
animal  for  milk?  This  is  simply  a  question  of  fact, 
to  be  decided  by  scale  or  measure  at  the  present  day. 
Shorthorn  milkers  are  found  both  among  thorough- 
breds and  grades ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
same  uncertainty  attends  the  production  of  good  milkers 
among  fashionable  strains  of  Shorthorns  as  among  the 
mongrels  misnamed  natives.  It  is  the  Shorthorn  cow 
which  departs  from  the  type  of  the  improved  Short- 
horn, which  is  the  better  milker.  When  we  hear  the 
fact  of  a  Shorthorn  of  a  fashionable  strain  giving  much 
milk,  it  is  so  heralded  as  to  show  that  in  this  case  at 
least,  an  exception  goes  to  prove  the  rule.  I  shall 
refer  to  this  subject  again  further  on. 

The  Ayrshire  is  bred  and  has-been  bred  for  milk  ; 
her  inheritance  is  all  in  the  line  of  milk-producing. 
Her  form  indicates  it — her  records  prove  it.  When  aged 
and  dry,  the  same  functions  which  ordinarily  fill  the 
udder  fill  her  muscles  with  fat ;  but  while  milking, 
inheritance,  intensified  yearly  by  selection,  turns  the 
energies  of  her  system  towards  extracting  material  from 
her  food,  and  secreting  the  larger  and  richer  part  in  the 
udder.  As  the  Shorthorn  stands  with  the  grazier  who 
has  tried  their  quality,  so  does  the  Ayrshire  stand  with 
the  dairyman. 

By  seeking  improved  breeds,  the  farmer  is  adding 
materially  to  the  profits  of  his  farm,  for  he  is  utilising 
the  great  power  and  unerring  certainty  of  inheritance. 
To  make  the  benefits  of  an  established  breed  more 
evident,  I  will  proceed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
dairy  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  and  to  draw  certain  conclusions  therefrom, 

The  census  of  New  York  State  for  1S65  returns  for 
the  average  yield  of  the  cows  of  the  State  75.5  lb.  of 
butter,  6S.2  lb.  of  cheese,  and  27  galls,  of  milk  per 
cow.  Let  us  estimate  the  milk  per  cow  which  these 
returns  indicate. 

The  Leyden  Cheese  Factory  Association,  in  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions 
for  1S65,  reports  9$  lb.  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  green 
cheese,  and  9^  lb.  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  cured  cheese, 
Seven  factories  in  Massachusetts,  in  1S6S,  report  from 
9.29  lb.  to  10.4  lb.  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  cheese. 
We  can,  therefore,  safely  assume  9^  lb.  of  milk  to 
represent  a  pound  of  cheese. 

From  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  (1S65,  p.  231 
we  find,  from  74  experiments  made  by  19  different 
parties  in  June  and  September,  that  it  takes  on  an 
average  20^  lb.  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  butter 
or  in  round  numbers  21  lb.  The  cows  used  are  what 
are  termed  natives,  except  in  one  or  two  instanceSj 
which  were  high  grade  and  thorough-bred  Ayrshires. 
Johnston  gives  as  the  average  of  good  cows  in  England 
from  iS  to  21  lb.  Professor  Wilson  {Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  2d  ser.,  iv.,  320)  gives  the 
amount  required  by  different  breeds  in  England  at  from 
16  to  20  lb.  Nine  German  writers  estimate  the 
amount  all  the  way  from  20  to  30  lb.  It  will  be 
reasonable  from  these  data  to  estimate  each  pound  of 
butter  as  representing  25  lb.  of  milk. 

Again,  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1S63,  I  find  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  four  days  by  the 
factory  system,  in  Orange  County,  N.Y.  : — 

April  27. — 1746  qt.  milk,  cream  churned  sweet,  gave 
1151b.  butter,  2391b.  cheese. 

May  26. — 3300  qt.  milk,  cream  churned  sweet,  gave 
210  lb.  butter,  550  lb.  cheese. 

October  19. — 1700  qt.  milk,  cream  churned  sour, 
gave  12S  lb.  butter,  2S0  lb.  cheese, 

October  20.  — 1776  qt.  milk,  cream  churned  sweet, 
gave  115  lb.  butter,  236  lb.  cheese.  Or  8522 
wine  quarts  of  milk  made  560  lb.  butter  and  1305  lb. 
cheese. 

I  shall  assume  that  when  cheese  is  made  with  the 
butter,  the  milk  is  not  allowed  to  stand  quite  as  long, 
nor  is  skimmed  quite  as  closely,  as  when  only  butter  is 
made.  With  this  idea,  it  will  certainly  be  correct  to 
take  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  of  skim  cheese  as  a  guide. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  (xxii.  43,  xxiil  177)  we  find  seven  analyses 
of  skim-milk  cheese.  The  average  amount  of  butter 
therein  is  22. 4S  per  cent.,  the  extremes  30.S  and  9.97 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  poorest  of  these  cheeses 
represents  only  the  butter  which  could  not  have  been 
saved  by  the  churn,  we  have  the  difference  of  124  per 
cent.,  which,  on  an  average  computation,  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  butter  product  tc  add  to  the  cheese, 
or  about  20  per  cent.,  if  we  suppose  this  skim- milk 
cheese  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Adding,  therefore,  to  the  5601b.  of  butter,  163  lb.  or 
27 1 s  lb.,  according  to  the  supposition  that  we  make, 
we  have  the  proportions  for  either  case  =  1  :  254  lb., 
and  =  1  :  22.2  lb. 

Applying  these  results  to  the  returns  given  by  the 
census,  we  have,  for  the  average  yield  of  New  York 
State,  27691b.,  or  1276  qt.  of  2. 1 7  lb.  per  quart,  to 
the  cow. 

Upon  examining  the  returns  by  counties,  we  find 
that  Dutchess  county  represents  the  maximum  milk 
fanning,  St.  Lawrence  county  the  butter,  and  Herkimer 
county  the  cheese  production. 

Dutchess  county  produced  per  cow  :— 
67.8    lb.  butter  ..  -i 

-5    lb.  cheese         .,        '*        "I   =  5588  lb.  milk, 
C448   gall,  milk        „        ','.       *",  j       or  3575  qt. 


or  noo  qt. 


=  3432  lb.  millc, 
or  1581  qt. 


St.  Lawrence  county  produce  per  cow  :— 

S3    lb.  butter "1  ,,        .„ 

443  lb-  cheese V    =  "W**  niltk 

I    gall,  milk J 

Herkimer  county  produced  per  cow  : — 

21    lb.  butter  \ 

305^  lb.  cheese           , .          . .          . .     v 
£  gall,  milk  ) 

It  may  be  said  that  these  results  of  the  census  cannot 
be  correct.  To  my  mind,  if  anything,  they  are  too 
large,  for  farmers  generally  over-estimate  the  yield  of 
their  cows  ;  for  with  a  majority  the  number  of  quarts 
given  is  a  matter  of  estimate  rather  than  of  measure  or 
weight.  Judging  of  the  correctness  by  Dutchess  county, 
I  should  say  that  the  returns  are  too  large  to  be  a 
profitable  average. 

Let  us  test  the  matter  by  further  statistics.  The 
census  for  1S50,  1S55,  and  1S60  gives  for  Onondaga 
county  the  following  averages  : — 1373  qt.,  1210  qt., 
and  12SS  qt.      Average,  1292  qt.  per  cow. 

Copying  the  statements  of  the  yield  of  some  of  the 
best  of  your  New  York  dairies  from  your  Transactions, 
I  find  that  eight  farmers,  owning  in  the  aggregate  357 
cows  in  milk,  report  a  yield  of  cheese  from  375  to 
5 1 S^  lb.  per  cow,  or,  if  expressed  in  butter,  from  160 
to  200  lb.  per  cow. 

Reducing  these  values  to  milk,  as  before,  we  have — 

Yield  per  cow,  by  cheese  estimate,  1641  qt.  to  2269  qt. 
Yield  per  cow,  by  butter  estimate,  1843  qt,  to  2304  qt. 
Or  an  average  of  the  eight  returns  of  1S81  qt.  (of  2.17  lb.)  to 
the  cow. 


Dome  Corrfsponkttt. 

Deep  Cultivation  and  the  Miner's  Plough. — 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  deep  cultivation,  at 
P-  555.  Mr.  P.  Mitchell,  of  Rainham,  says  :  "  Mr. 
Evershed  is  in  error  when  he  says,  that  the  Essex 
market  gardeners  do  not  cultivate  deep,  except  for 
roots."  My  original  statement,  in  a  report  on 
"market  gardening,"  prepared  for  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  1S71,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  very  deep  cultivation  which  is  frequently  heard 
of  and  occasionally  practised  in  agriculture  with  more  or 
less  profit,  has  not  been  found  desirable  in  market  gar- 
dens. The  Cabbages,  Greens,  Broccoli,  Onions,  Potatos, 
Cucumbers,  &c.,  which  fill  the  markets  of  London,  are 
generally  grown  on  a  7  or  8  inch  furrow,  and  as  a  rule  only 
one  furrow  is  turned  for  each  crop,  In  the  case  of  sub- 
soiling  for  Carrots  and  Parsnips  the  object  appears  to  be  to 
give  mechanical  assistance  to  the  root,  to  enable  it  to  run 
down  long  and  tapering.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
growers  of  Parsnips  in  the  metropolitan  district  cultivates 
9  or  10  inches  deep  by  means  of  a  common  plough,  fol- 
lowed by  a  subsoil  plough.  A  6  or  7  inch  furrow  is  enough 
for  two  horses,  and  3  or  4  inches  are  as  far  as  a  subsoil 
reaches  in  a  gravel  loam,  with  three  horses.  Trenching, 
double  digging,  bringing  the  bottom  spit  uppermost, 
and  all  those  tricks  of  tillage  described  in  gardening 
books,  are  repudiated  by  market  gardeners,  who  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  mine  of  wealth  which  does  not 
exist  in  gravel  subsoils  ;  they  seem  to  think  that  the 
sources  of  wealth  lie  in  the  dung  cart  and  in  the  judicious 
management  of  the  upper  spit." 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  certain  progressive 
individuals  may  not  occasionally  astonish  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  Rainham  by  deeper  cultivation  ;  but  whatever 
exceptional  management  there  may  be  in  that  or  other 
spots,  I  maintain  that  the  above  statement  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Some  observers  have  large  magni- 
fying powers ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  any  practised 
"hand"  will  throw  his  eye  over  the  Essex  district, 
he  will  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  my  report ;  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  any  unaccustomed  "eye" 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  a  rule  and  measure  the 
fuirow.  Let  me  thank  an  "  East  Essex  Farmer  "  for  his 
sympathy,  and  beg  him  to  produce  any  evidence  he 
may  have  on  tillage  subjects.  We  need  not  mind 
shocking  the  partisans  of  deep  cultivation,  for  in  a 
country  where  there  is  so  much  poverty  of  subsoils,  as 
well  as  some  cases  of  abounding  wealth,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  hear  our  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  the 
narrative  of  our  struggles  with  sterile  soils,  without 
shuddering  at  the  recital.  It  is  a  pity  to  become  so 
highly  civilised  that  truth  cannot  be  acceptable  unless 
it  is  agreeable  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  your 
correspondent,  who  considers  that  subsoils  must  possess 
the  fertility  of  virgin  soils  because  they  have  never  been 
cropped,  and  that  the  whole  question  of  tillage  rests  with 
theimplement  makers,  that  virgin  soils  are  not  all  fertile, 
and  that  the  subsoil  on  all  highly  farmed  land  is  poorer 
than  the  surface.  A  map  of  the  subsoil  of  England  would 
be  valuable.  If  we  could  take  up  the  Woolston  sub- 
soil and  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  land  to  a  depth  of 

2  feet,  I  believe  the  Woolston  system  would  follow 
rapidly  in  the  wake  of  such  a  dressing.  I  paid  a  visit 
last  year  to  a  farm  at  Stow  Maries,  Essex,  managed  by 
a  bailiff  who  was  formerly  in  my  employment  (and — if 
you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  advertise  him — who  is  now 
out  of  place,  with  a  high  character  to  recommend  him), 
and  he  pointed  out  some  strips  of  bad  corn  over  30-inch 
drains,  dug  some  years  ago  in  a  stiff  clay.  Thirty 
years  ago,  at  a  period  when  several  agricultural 
theories  were  fledged  which  have  since  failed  in  their 
flights,  many  persons  in  my  native  county,  as  I  am  in- 
formed—for I  was  a  schoolboy,  too  young  to  quiz  my 
neighbours'  farming — bought  what  they  called  a 
"miner-plough."  They  all  bought  a  miner-plough,  I 
believe,  except  a  very  sensible  widow,  who  preferred 


to  wait,  and  see  the  effects  of  the  new  method  before 
committing  herself.  I  distinctly  remember  seeing  this 
lady — I  have  heard  of  her  coming  regularly  to  market — 
and  I  understand  that,  having  eschewed  the  miner- 
ploughing,  she  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
afterwards  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  it  in 
disgust.  And  no  doubt,  if  a  prize  had  been 
offered  for  the  best-cultivated  farm  which  had 
never  been  muddled  about  by  an  implement  that 
people  in  those  days  thought  must  be  a  very  clever 
tool  because  it  was  novel,  she  would  have  gained  that 
prize,  and  proved  a  worthy  antetype  of  Mrs.  Millington 
of  Oxfordshire.  It  appears  that  supercivilised  minds 
become  enfeebled.  "Theorist"  does  not  apprehend 
that  I  am  an  inquirer,  not  a  partisan  ;  and  because  I 
have  said  that  the  public,  judging  from  what  we  read 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  have  been  led  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  expected  results  of  steam  tillage  and  deep 
cultivation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  follow,  but  are 
unable  to  initiate  extensive  agricultural  improve- 
ment, he  declares  that  I  must  be  an  oppo- 
nent of  deep  cultivation.  He  has  read  a  long 
letter  of  mine,  from  which  he  quotes  several  pas- 
sages, and  is  puzzled  to  understand  me,  notwithstanding 
my  numerous  illustrations  for  and  against  subsoiling, 
and  the  attempt  to  show  when  the  practice  may  be 
desirable  and  when  otherwise.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  confusion  of  ideas  and  inability  to  detect  the  lead- 
ing thread  of  argument,  however  obvious  it  may  be, 
are  characteristic  of  a  theorist,  but  at  all  events  I  am 
glad  you  have  opened  your  columns  to  this  discussion, 
and  1  trust  that  your  readers  have  approved  of  my 
endeavour  to  lay  before  them  both  sides  of  a  contro- 
verted question.  I  could  not  avoid  controversy  under 
pointed  attacks,  but  I  hope  that  the  truth  has  not  been 
obscured  amidst  the  exigencies  of  conflict.  H.  Evershed, 

Land  Tenure. — Your  notice  of  Mr.  John  Cole- 
man's essay  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  last  week 
must  make  an  impression  on  those  who  read  it. 
Although  an  advocate  for  reform  in  the  terms  for 
letting  and  managing  land,  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
the  present  idea  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  landlord  and 
tenant — viz.,  arbitration — appears  to  open  the  way  to 
endless  litigation.  I  see  looming  in  the  future,  pages  of 
claims  from  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  demands  for 
dilapidations  from  the  landowner,  over  which  arbitrators 
scratch  their  heads  and  lawyers  chuckle ;  and  if  this  state 
of  things  threatens  where  explicit  instructions  and  a  scale 
of  prices  appear  in  agreements,  what  chaos  would  Mr. 
Coleman's  scheme  produce  !  Fancy  the  landlord's 
feelings,  with  undefinable  claims  from  those  who  occupy 
his  lands  hanging  over  him,  which  arbitrators  are  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  deal  with,  and  which  a  financial 
board  are  to  decide.  It  does  seem  astonishing  that  any 
one  versed  in  such  matters  should  become  the  champion 
of  a  thoroughly  reckless  system,  and  but  that  Mr, 
Coleman's  reputation  is  so  great,  I  should  accuse  him 
of  being  in  league  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  more  clearly  all 
matters  of  business  are  defined  in  black  and  white,  the 
more  satisfactory  and  agreeable  it  is  for  all  parties. 
I  would  leave  nothing  undefined  or  uncertain  if  I  could 
help  it.  In  conjunction  with  a  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  estates  in  the  south  of  this  county,  owned  by 
the  same  proprietor  that  I  represent  in  North  Devon, 
I  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
greater  freedom  towards  the  tenant,  compensation, 
lengthened  notice,  &c. ,  and  have  confided  to  the  lawyers 
the  task  of  wrapping  the  wording  up,  because  I  am 
confident  that,  if  good  is  to  arise  from  the  measure,  at 
starting  every  one  must  know  exactly  what  is  required 
of  him.  The  less  we  leave  to  arbitration  the  better. 
When  doctors  differ,  &c,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
business  which  modern  agriculturists  must  confide  to 
their  arbitrators  will  not  perplex  them  ?  Express 
travelling  and  telegraphic  excitement  are  destroying  the 
brain,  and  new  asylums  may  have  to  be  prepared  for  the 
victims  of  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  or  of  Mr.  John  Coleman's 
essay.  J.  L.  E.,  Stevenstone  Estate,  Torrington,  North 
Devon,  April  30. 

Current  Notes. — From  the  absence  of  reports  of 
outbreaks  of  the  various  cattle  and  sheep  diseases,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  partial  cessation  of  these  attacks 
has  occurred,  for  which  we   cannot  be  too  thankful, 
both  on  account  of  individual  losses  and  the  millions  of 
pounds  to  the  country.     Farmers,  however,  in  these 
stirring  days,  have  always   something  of  interest  and 
importance  before  them.     The  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  is  the  theme   of  universal   conversation  amongst 
them  at  the  present  crisis,  but  the  labour  question  is 
deemed   far  more    important,   and   vastly  more    per- 
plexing.    It  is  also  assuming  very  wide  and  extensive 
proportions.     The  antagonism  appears  to  be  between 
capital  and    labour — between  the  employers  and    the 
employed.     In  many  cases  it  has  led  to  much  privation 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  and  great 
losses  to  the  employers  ;  in  others,  compromises  have 
been  made  between  each  party,  but  not  satisfactory  to 
either.      The  settlement  of  the  question  itself  is   far 
distant  yet,  and  must  ever  depend  upon  supply  and 
demand— upon  competition  in  the  labour  market  and 
the  markets  of  the  world,  both  for  labour  and  produce. 
If  labour  is  too  costly  in  the  production  of  any  article 
or   product    for    the    world's    markets,    labour    must 
decrease  in  value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  sad  strike 
in    the   coal    and    iron    districts   of    Wales,      Coal 
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must  be  worked  at  a  price  to  enable  coalowners  to 
compete  with  foreign  coalowners,  or  Britain  loses  a 
great  staple  product,  her  "black  diamonds."  It 
is  the  same  with  agricultural  products.  If  these 
products  are  so  enhanced  in  their  production  by 
the  cost  of  labour  as  to  render  farming  unprofit- 
able, British  agriculture  must  succumb  to  foreign  com- 
petition, and  immense  losses  to  the  kingdom  would  in- 
evitably be  the  result.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  value 
of  land  or  of  rent.  It  has  become  a  question  of  labour, 
and  farmers  are  now  universally  trying  to  economise 
labour,  or  to  employ  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Many 
are  laying  down  lands  for  permanent  pasture,  and 
greater  breadths  of  annual  seeds  and  Clovers  prevail. 
Mechanical  aids  are  everywhere  in  great  requisition. 
Wheat-hoeing  by  horse-hoes  is  all  but  universal. 
Potato  planting  by  drilling  is  practised.  Double- 
furrowed  ploughs  are  popular — steam  cultivation  is  in 
rapid  progress.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  mechanical 
power  is  effected,  so  that  ultimately  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained that  scientific  appliances  may  to  a  remark- 
able extent  supersede  manual  labour.  This  is, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  deplored.  The  labour  of  man 
is  very  valuable  to  the  community,  and  ought  to  be 
upheld  at  its  full  value,  but  no  further.  To  my  mind 
this  is  not  altogether  the  main  object  of  the  labour 
movement.  Political  power  is  the  grand  aim.  Well,  be 
it  so.  What  is  to  be  the  result?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  landed  aristocracy  bore 
chief  sway,  ruled  the  country.  The  Reform  Bill  threw 
the  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  they  have  for  many  years  been  predominant.  Now 
the  labouring  classes  are  combining  generally  to  place 
labour  in  a  far  higher  position,  and  their  leaders 
announce  a  determination  to  have  labour  represented 
in  Parliament.  Hitherto  they  have  been  unsuccessful, 
but  we  may  look  for  its  real  accomplishment ;  vote  by 
ballot  will  ere  long  effect  it,  in  fact  we  are  educating 
them  for  it.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  universally  educated  people  will  be 
content  to  live  under  our  free  and  liberal  monarchical 
Government  without  their  share  of  power.  The  transi- 
tion may  be  fearful,  but  come  it  will,  and  we  have  done 
well — admirably — by  insisting  upon  all  being  educated, 
and  providing  an  education  for  every  child  in  the  king- 
dom. This  I  take  to  be  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
labour  movement — may  our  loved  country  flourish  under 
it. — The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill-  This  is  the  grand 
topic  with  every  intelligent  farmer  for  the  time  being. 
The  tenant-farmer  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  pro- 
perty he  has  judiciously  and  properly  expended  upon 
his  landlord's  estate  to  secure  ample  products,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  repay  himself  before  being 
compelled  to  leave  his  farm.  The  landlord  has 
already  ample  powers  to  seize  for  rent  prior  to  any 
other  creditor,  and  also  powers  to  sue  for  dilapidations 
from  neglect  or  otherwise  from  the  tenants.  Precisely 
the  same  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  to 
enforce  payment  from  his  landlord  for  property  left 
on  his  estate  for  unexhausted  improvements  made  by 
him.  This,  I  take  it,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
features  of  the  Bill.  If  this  is  obtained  for  the  tenant, 
all  minor  matters  may  be  arranged  by  the  parties 
generally,  but  still  it  is  best  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
and  inexpensive  way  to  obtain  a  settlement  "  between" 
the  two.  The  Bill  provides  that  these  settlements  shall 
be  made  by  arbitrators  if  not  made  by  the  parties,  and 
their  decision  shall  be  final.  It  also  makes  void  any 
agreement  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  may  have 
made  respecting  these  improvements.  These  are  both 
defects  in  the  Bill,  and  no  doubt  will  be  altered  and 
improved  in  committee.  Arbitrators  from  distant  dis- 
tricts are  not  always  qualified  to  decide  satisfactorily  in 
"  a  strange  land,"  and  as  a  class  must  lean  to  landlords 
as  for  self-interest.  Then  they  do  not  expect  to  decide 
upon  evident  facts,  but  each  is  to  try  and  make  the 
best  bargain  for  their  respective  employers.  The 
county  court  and  judge  and  jury  are  to  be  preferred  to 
this  kind  of  expensive  arbitration  ;  the  jury  always 
being  men  of  the  district,  decide  upon  evidence.  The 
now  celebrated  12th  clause  cannot  be  retained  as  it 
stands.  Two  competent  men  not  permitted  to  make  a 
binding  agreement  is  a  new  thing  in  leases  ;  besides,  if 
the  landlord  is  to  make  compensation,  he  will  endea- 
vour to  enforce  a  higher  rent,  and  so  have  something 
in  hand.   O.  F. 

Woolston  Subsoil. — I  am  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Smith's  letter  at  p.  555  to  continue  my  remarks  on  the 
Woolston  soil  and  subsoil.  Mr.  Smith,  in  that  letter, 
says  that  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  he  has  worked 
is  represented  by  the  analysis  of  the  subsoil,  and  not  by 
that  of  the  surface  soil,  to  which  my  letter  at  p.  522 
referred,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  latter,  the  surface 
soil,  is  due  to  manure,  and  especially  aeration,  "as  the 
manurings  have  been  very  light."  But  Mr.  Smith  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  amount  of  aeration  would 
increase  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present,  there- 
fore the  amount  of  that  substance  found  in  the  surface 
soil  over  that  contained  in  the  subsoil  must  have  been 
supplied  by  manure,  or  else  have  been  there  when  he 
began  his  system  of  cultivation.  According  to  the 
analysis  the  surface  soil  contains  33  per  cent.,  and  the 
subsoil  19  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  An  acre  of  soil, 
10  inches  deep,  weighs  about  1000  tons,  and  therefore 
this  14  per  cent,  represents  3046  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  acre.     An  average  of  several  analyses  of  farmyard 


manure  shows  that  that  substance  contains  about  10  lb. 
per  ton  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  therefore,  if  the  increase 
of  that  constituent  has  been  supplied  by  muck  it  must 
have  received  300  tons!  But  Mr.  Smith  says,  "the 
manurings  have  been  very  light,"  therefore  am  I  wrong 
in  concluding  that  the  soil  must  have  been  as  rich  when 
Mr.  Smith  commenced  cultivating  it  as  it  was  in  1859 
when  the  analyses  were  made  ?  But  suppose  it  was  as 
Mr.  Smith  says,  i.e.,  of  the  same  character  as  the  sub- 
soil, as  shown  at  p.  155,  I  think  we  shall  find  that,  if 
compared  with  other  subsoils,  it  is  not  so  poor  as  he 
has  represented,  "mere  mud,  clay,  and  lime,  with 
a  little  sand."  The  following  Table  shows  the 
amount  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  present 
in  a  few  subsoils.  As  Mr.  Smith  objects  to  the  sandy 
soils  in  my  last  Table,  I  have  given  him  only  one  in 
this,  but  I  cannot  see  why  they  may  not  be  included, 
as  my  only  object  is  to  prove,  what  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter,  that  the  Woolston  soil  was  not  intrinsically 
poor  : — 


Description  of  Subsoil. 


Mid  Lothian  Wheat  soil,  lower  10  inch 

Carse  of  Gowrie,  do.,  do. 

Holland,  alluvial  deposit,  taken  15  inches 

deep 
Rothamstead     plot,      mucked     yearly, 

second  9  inches 

Rothamstead     plot,     mucked      yearly, 

third  9  inches 
Clay  subsoil  from  fertile  field,  taken  at 

12  inches 
Clay  subsoil  from  fertile  field,  taken  at 

12  inches 
Mixed  subsoil  


Average  of  the  above  analyses  . . 
Woolston  subsoil,  p.  155  . . 


Percentage  of 


■  OS 
.09 
.17 


Phosphoric 
Acid. 


.32 

.06 


I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  more  analyses  of  sub- 
soils, as  so  few  have  been  published.  At  the  same 
time,  permit  me,  sir,  to  thank  Mr.  Smith  the  more 
heartily  on  this  account,  for  having  published  those  of 
his  soil  and  subsoil.  A.  II. 

Contagious  Diseases  among  Cattle. — In  addi- 
tion to  foot-and-mouth  disease  pleuro- pneumonia  has 
caused  considerable  loss  in  this  district  during  the  past 
winter.  One  neighbour  of  mine  has  lost  from  this 
disease  nearly  the  whole  of  his  herd  of  highly-bred 
cattle.  Another  gentleman  has  had  several  of  his 
feeding  beasts  attacked,  while  his  pedigree  Shorthorns 
have  hitherto  escaped.  On  the  establishments  of  both 
the  utmost  care  is  bestowed  on  the  stock,  and  if  there 
be  any  error  in  regard  to  the  allowance  of  food  it  is 
certainly  not  on  the  side  of  parsimony.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  animals  more 
favourably  placed  with  regard  to  health.  One  error 
is,  however,  in  my  opinion  committed  in  bo'h, 
which  is  so  common  that  it  deserves  notice.  In  both, 
namely,  animals  from  a  distance  are  purchased  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  and  in  one  case  these  are  kept  in  the 
same  yard  with  the  stock  reared  at  home.  It  appears 
to  me  that  purchased  animals  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  a  separate  yard,  which  should  be  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  that  where  the  stock  reared  at  home  is 
located.  I  would  in  my  own  practice  go  further,  and 
either  not  rear  valuable  animals  at  home,  or,  in  case  this 
was  my  object,  I  would  never  purchase  stock  from  un- 
known localities.  I  consider  that  the  almost  total 
immunity  from  contagious  disease  which  my  stock 
enjoyed  during  a  period  of  more  than  20  years,  in 
which  I  kept  a  considerably  larger  head  per  acre  than 
the  average,  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  my  prac- 
tice was  never  to  purchase  stock  which  had  been  in 
markets.  Only  once  did  I  suffer  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  that  was  shortly  after  my  sale  of  Short- 
horns in  1858,  when  I  purchased  both  pedigree 
stock  from  a  distance,  and  a  number  of  animals  for 
feeding  purposes,  which  were  brought  by  rail  from 
various  markets.  The  first  case  was  an  Alderney 
heifer,  purchased  in  Derby,  which  appeared  to  have  a 
slight  cold,  but  which  eventually  declared  itself  as 
pleuro-pneumonia.  Singularly  enough,  this  was  the 
only  animal  attacked  which  recovered,  although  among 
the  number  were  some  noble  Shorthorns,  whose  con- 
stitutions were  apparently  much  stronger  than  hers. 
At  first  I  began,  like  most  other  persons  who  have 
had  no  previous  practical  acquaintance  with  the  disease, 
by  trying  various  curative  measures,  but  nothing  was  of 
the  slightest  avail.  The  most  provoking  peculiarity  of 
the  complaint  is  the  length  of  time  which  it  continues 
to  linger  in  a  locality  where  it  has  once  broken  out. 
Repeatedly  after  I  thought  I  had  nothing  more  to 
dread,  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks*  immunity,  was 
I  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  case.  So  fre- 
quently did  this  happen,  that  at  last  I  resolved  to  do 
what  I  should  advise  every  person  similarly  situated  to 
do  at  first,  namely,  to  get  rid  of  all  my  stock,  and 
keep  the  ground  entirely  clear  of  cattle  for  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  precaution  to 
mow  land  which  has  hitherto  been  pasture,  and  to  use 
pastures  as  meadows.  When  I,  after  taking  these  mea- 
sures, stocked  my  farm  afresh,  my  cattle  continued  to 
enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  epidemics.  The  only 
exception  was,  that  my  dairy  cows  were  visited  in  1S70 
by  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint,  while  my  pedigree 


Shorthorns,  though  at  only  half  a  mile  distance,  com- 
pletely escaped.  For  upwards  of  12  years  I  never 
bought  an  animal  in  a  market,  still  less  did  I  commit 
the  folly  of  sending  stock  there,  and  trudging  them 
back  again.  My  dairy  cows  were  derived  from  a  lot 
of  heifers  which  I  procured  from  Yorkshire,  which  I 
put  to  a  pure-bred  bull,  rearing  the  most  promising 
heifer  calves.  Thus  I  was  enabled  not  only  to  recruit 
my  stock,  but  to  have  a  certain  number  annually  for 
sale  without  purchasing  anything  except  a  Shorthorn 
or  two  occasionally.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is 
not  every  farm,  or  even  every  locality,  which  is  suit- 
able for  rearing  stock.  Wherever  this  is  practicable, 
however,  there  is  no  plan  which  is  so  safe.  At  any 
rate,  I  would  strongly  advise  every  one  to  elect  which 
of  the  two  he  means  to  do — to  rear  at  home  or  to  pur- 
chase, and  not  to  attempt  to  combine  the  two. 
Willoughby  Wood,  Hollyhurst,  Button-on- Trent. 

The  "  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle "  on 
"  Agricolaphobia." —  A  writer  in  the  Labourers' 
Union  Chronicle  of  April  19  commences  a  long 
criticism  of  my  article  under  the  above  name,  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  object- 
ing to  the  newly  coined  word.  I  admit  that  the 
word  is  "piebald,"  and  by  no  means  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  already  sufficiently  hybrid  vocabulary, 
and  as  a  compound  of  Latin  and  Greek  the  word 
is  of  course  indefensible  from  the  purist's  point  of  view. 
Let  me  thank  my  critic  for  the  opinion  that  "  if  we  could 
talk  face  to  face,  there  would  be  agreement,  friend- 
ship, and  respect,"  towards  each  other.  I  already 
agree  with  him  that  the  lot  of  the  farm  labourer  greatly 
needs  improvement,  and  I  sympathise  with  him  in  the 
desire  to  promote  that  improvement,  although  I  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 
I  also  respect  the  generous  motive  which  induces  him 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  labourer,  although  I 
strongly  condemn  the  class  prejudice,  bitterness,  and 
exaggeration  which  have  characterised  his  writings. 
His  prejudice  and  bitterness  I  have  before  referred  to, 
and  he  furnishes  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  his 
last  article.  For  one  instance,  when  he  writes  of 
Dorsetshire  labourers  having  received  only  $s.  per 
week,  he  is,  unless  grossly  ignorant  of  his  subject, 
guilty  of  an  exaggeration  amounting  to  a  supressio  veri ; 
for  although  some  Dorsetshire  labourers  may  have 
received  as  little  as  Sj-.  per  week  in  coin  when  working 
by  the  day,  that  amount  by  no  means  represents  either 
their  receipts  in  money  value,  nor  even  their  average 
receipts  in  coin,  because  it  does  not  allow  for  additional 
payments  in  kind,  or  for  extra  wages  money  given  during 
the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  not  to  mention  piecework.  It 
is  probably  to  ignorance  rather  than  to  conscious  ex- 
aggeration that  we  must  attribute  such  a  mis-statement 
as  this: — "When  the  plague  afflicted  the  cattle,  the 
farmer  went  upon  the  poor-rate  for  relief,  and  after- 
wards doubled  the  price  of  meat,  and  so  got  from  the 
public  a  double  compensation  for  one  loss."  Now  in 
the  first  place  the  farmer  did  not  obtain  compensation 
because  the  plague  destroyed  his  cattle,  but  bec3usethe 
Government,  for  the  public  benefit,  insisted  on  the 
slaughter  of  all  infected  animals,  thus  directly  taking 
from  the  farmer  the  value  of  all  that  would  have 
recovered  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  only  the  com- 
paratively few  breeders,  and  not  the  far  more  numerous 
graziers,  who  derive  benefit  from  the  high  price  of 
meat.  A  Tenant  Farmer. 

Red  Rust  in  Colonial  Wheat. — My  friend,  Mr. 
Mechi,  having,  as  he  informs  us  at  p.  376  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  caused  to  be  republished  a  letter 
of  his  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal  of  June  8, 
1872,  and  in  which  is  his  prescription  for  his  lotion  for 
the  preventing  of  red  rust,  smut,  &c,  in  Wheat,  to 
which  maladies  Mr.  Mechi's  Wheat  crops  seem  to  be 
especially  liable,  but  which  he  prevents  by  soaking  the 
seeds  in  a  certain  popular  compound,  composed  (lie 
writes)  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  cold  water — with 
your  permission,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi  a  few 
questions,  and  the  first  is  this : — Since  red  rust, 
smut,  bladders,  and  mildew  on  cereal  crops  are  all  of 
them  parasitical  fungi,  and  the  nature  and  cause  of 
them  are  well  understood  by  scientific  men,  will  my 
friend  Mr.  Mechi,  or  any  other  learned  agriculturist,  be 
kind  enough  to  explain,  for  the  information  of  sciolists 
like  myself,  how  the  doctoring  of  seeds — or  quack- 
doctoring  of  them,  if  my  readers  consider  this  latter 
term  the  more  appropriate — prevents  the  crops  growing 
from  such  doctored  seeds  being  affected,  ami  injured 
by  the  destructive  maladies  to  which  my  friend's  crops, 
and  especially  if  the  seed  were  grown  in  any  of  the 
British  colonies,  are,  as  he  writes,  so  generally  infested? 
I  also  ask  how  it  is  that  the  crops  of  those  agricul- 
turists who  never  resort  to  the  quack-doctoring  system 
for  their  seeds  (ami  some  are  or  have  been  known  to 
Mr.  Mechi),  and  yet  never  have  these  parasitical  fungi 
on  their  crops,  whilst  all  who  do  use  the  steeps  have 
their  crops  infested  with  fungi,  as  Mr.  Mechi  writes  his 
are?  But  as  mildew  on  corn,  and  honcydew  on  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  even  yeast  on  fermenting  wort,  are  all 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  doctoring  of 
the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees  with  the  precious  specific 
of  my  friend  would  prevent  the  honeydew  appearing  on' 
them  ;  and,  further,  if  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
shrubs  and  trees  were  the  doctoring  of  them  to  prevent 
the  fungi  appearing  on  them  ?     And,  further,  as  the 
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yeast  generated  on  fermenting  wort  is  also  a  fungus,  as 
are  red  rust,  smut,  and  mildew  upon  Wheat  crops, 
would  it  be  an  act  of  scientific  wisdom  and  knowledge 
were  the  maltsters  to  steep  their  Barleys  in  this  com- 
pound, should  they  design  that  the  beer  produced  from 
it  should  not  produce  the  fungus,  or  should  they  wish 
to  check  its  growth  when  it  had  germinated, 
or  stop  its  growing  altogether  ?  But  if  blue- 
stone  and  water  will  prevent  fungi  from  infest- 
ing crops  of  cereals,  I  inquire  again  why  the  seed  for 
leguminous  crops  should  not  be  doctored,  for  the  louse 
is  also,  as  these  are,  merely  the  effect  of  the  fungus 
being  produced  on  the  Pea  and  Bean  crops  ;  and  as  this 
is  known  to  be  the  case,  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
■why  the  seed  for  Pea  and  Bean  crops  should  not  be 
treated  with  the  elixir  as  well  as  the  seed  for  Wheat 
crops  only  ?  But,  my  respected  readers,  it  is  well  known 
to  some  of  you  that  some  10  years  back  I  had  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  field  at  the  front  of  my  house  planted 
with  16  different  kinds  of  Wheat,  and  the  seed  was 
chiefly  obtained  from  abroad  — that  is  to  say,  from 
Egypt,  Natal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  three  samples 
from  Canada,  and  the  rest  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch. 
The  seed  was  put  in  in  rows  12  inches  from  row  to  row, 
and  9,  10,  and  12  from  seed  to  seed  in  the  rows — my 
chief  object  in  this  experiment  being  to  refute  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  a  learned  professor,  that  of  all  the 
Wheat  seed  sown,  on  an  average  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  it  is  germinated.  The  whole  of  my  seed,  of 
course,  received  no  doctoring,  and,  as  I  have  observed, 
many  people  came  to  inspect  the  crops.  I  ask  the 
whole  of  them  if  a  smutty  ear  or  red  rust  could  be  dis- 
cerned in  any  one  of  those  plots,  16  in  number  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  seed  not  germinating,  I  state  that 
not  3  per  cent,  in  either  of  the  crops  failed  to  grow,  and 
in  some  every  seed  grew.  But  since  then  I  have  sown 
Wheat  obtained  from  various  other  countries,  and  even 
last  year  I  had  some,  and  not  a  seed  was  doctored,  and 
yet  not  the  least  appearance  of  red  rust,  smut,  or  mil- 
dew, or  any  other  fungus  could  be  found  on  my  crops, 
though  many  tried  their  skill  to  detect  some.  But  my 
friend,  Mr.  Mechi,  knew  some  gentlemen  who  held  in 
as  much  contempt  as  I  do  the  doctoring  of  seed  system, 
Mr.  H.  Davis  being  one,  who  reprobated  the  steeps, 
as  his  respectable  farming  bailiffs  did  also,  and  I  appeal 
to  all  who  inspected  his  crops  (and  he  had  many)  to 
refute  what  I  am  writing — if  they  could  everdetect  upon 
any  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  cereal  crops  smut  or  red  rust,  or 
louse  on  his  pulse.  Last  autumn  a  gentleman,  who  was 
in  his  S6th  year,  wrote  to  me  and  stated  that  he  had 
grown  corn  all  his  life  and  never  steeped  his  seed,  and 
never  had  smut,  although  all  the  crops  of  his  neigh- 
bours who  used  the  steeps  were,  he  added,  nearly 
ruined  with  smut.  He  is  a  thorough  cultivator  and  thin- 
seeder,  and  the  first  draining  pipes  I  ever  saw  were 
made  and  used  on  his  farm,  now  upwards  of  40  years 
since.  Mr.  Piper  also,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Mechi's,  in 
his  small  doings  never  resorted  to  steeps,  but  relied 
upon  cultivation  only  and  his  thin  seeding,  and  he 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  disease  on  any  of  his 
crops.  But  my  friend,  in  his  general  candid  way,  writes 
that  he  had  a  certain  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  blue- 
stone  and  cold  water  in  that  he  had  a  headland  badly 
affected  with  red  rust,  because  the  seed  for  it  was  not 
treated  with  his  precious  elixir.  I  feel  surprised  that 
Mr.  Mechi  should  have  glided  so  deeply  into  the  groove 
of  the  learned  savans  he  formerly  denounced.  The 
story  of  the  headland  suffering  from  a  want  of  the 
elixir  is  told  of  hundreds  of  headlands,  and 
any  tourist  through  any  county  may  hear  it 
of  almost  every  farmer  he  meets  with,  if  he 
should  have  patience  to  stop  and  converse  on  the 
subject.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Headlands  are 
continually  trampled  on  by  horses  and  men  and 
■waggons ;  carts  and  ploughs,  &c,  are  drawn  over 
them,  and  besides  they  are  seldom  or  never  cultivated 
as  the  rest  of  the  fields  are.  They  are  also  near  ditches 
often  full  with  stagnant  water,  and  hedges  and  trees 
are  generally  in  close  proximity  to  the  headlands,  all 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  produce 
anything  but  weakly  and  sickly  crops ;  and  these  are 
causes  which  produce  the  smut,  red  rust,  mildew,  &c, 
on  all  crops  where  these  maladies  exist — and  they 
never  do  exist  except  where  the  land  is  not1  half  culti- 
vated, nor  rationally  seeded,  and  the  growing  crops 
have  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  proper  pabula  to  feed  upon. 
In  all  such  places  the  maladies  which  affect  my  friend's 
and  his  brother  farmers'  crops  on  their  headlands,  are 
sure  to  appear,  but  nowhere  else.  Mr.  H.  Davis, 
though  I  believe  he  farmed  nearly  or  quite  1000  acres, 
had  neither  smut  on  cereals  nor  louse  on  pulse,  nor 
would  any  one  who  farmed  as  Mr.  Davis  did.  Another 
■week  I  will  extract  from  a  work  now  before  me  a  few  of 
the  prescriptions  for  preventing  and  curing  most  of  the 
maladies  to  which  animals  and  vegetables  are  liable, 
and  which  were  held  in  as  much  renown  250  years 
back  as  are  the  bluestone  and  water  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  to  these  I  will  add  a  few  of  the  charms 
which  were  then  held  in  still  higher  repute.  Geo. 
IViikim,  Vicarage,  IVix,  Aptil  15. 

The  Shetland  Fisher-farmers.— I  hope  the  publi- 
cation of  the  recent  articles  on  the  above  subject  in 
your  columns  will  draw  forth  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  such  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
as  may  be  qualified  to  express  one  confidently— in 
extension,  I  mean,  of  that  presented  to  us  by  the 
able    writer    of   the    articles    referred    to.      I     have 


a  great  admiration  for  the  hardy  Shetlanders,  having 
come  across  them  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  always 
finding  them  upright,  industrious,  eager  to  learn,  with 
occasionally  a  "tint  "  of  superstition  in  their  character. 
On  the  high  seas  I  have  found  them  brave  as  lions,  in 
the  far  north  of  America  industrious  as  bees  and  the 
best  of  citizens  ;  in  the  United  States  I  have  found 
them  men  whose  friendship  was  an  honour.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
Shetlander — the  last  time  was  up  the  Saguenay  River, 
in  Lower  Canada,  but  from  conversations  I  had  with 
him  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  poor  fisher-farmers  of 
the  Shetland  Isles  have  had,  and  still,  I  believe,  have, 
a  very  hard  time  in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  or  what 
may,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  be  termed  "  com- 
pound tallymen."  If  I  remember  aright,  the  earnings 
at  sea  are  forever  mortgaged — that  all  hauls  must  be 
sold  to  a  particular  person,  who  "  regulates  "  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  fish,  also  supplying  whatever 
necessaries  the  families  require,  and  at  such  prices  as 
the  aforesaid  "compound  "  individual  chooses  to  set 
on  them.  A  Jack  Tar  would  liken  this  predicament  to 
that  in  which  an  individual  is  said  to  be  between 
the  deep  sea  and  a  certain  personage  boasting  a  tail, 
hoofs,  and  horns — whichever  way  he  turns  there  is  no 
relief.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case — and  I  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary — what  must  be  the  condition  of  that 
brave  hardy  race  now  threatened  with  what  to  them 
must  be  another  Egyptian  plague — a  visitation  of 
sheep  !  Have  they  reason  to  bless  the  land  they  live 
in?    Will  any  of  those  migrating  to  other  lands 

"  Sigh  for  Scotia's  shores, 

As  they  gaze  across  the  sea — 
For  they  canna"  get  a  blink 
O'  their  ain  countrie?  " 

I  trow  not.  Elders  will  think  how  they  have  wasted 
the  best  years  of  their  life  in  that  "struggle  for  existence" 
of  which  Darwin  takes  no  note  in  his  work,  but  which 
will  certainly  find  a  record  in  an  all-encompassing  Book, 
of  which  your  average  tallyman  takes  little  heed  ;  the 
younger  generation  learn  to  look  with  disgust  on  the 
land  of  their  birth.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the 
tally  trade  is  a  kind  suited  to  the  people  and  to 
the  locality — that  sheep-farming  on  Shetland  "up- 
lands "  is  the  iarming  best  suited  to  the  place. 
Exactly  so,  but  one  may  be  excused  for  asking  if  the 
owners  of  the  soil  thereaway  have  done  all  they  can  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Shetlander?  Have  they 
done  aught  to  alleviate  his  condition  by  competing  with 
the  tallyman  ?  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  initiate 
the  fisher-farmer  into  the  science  of  agriculture — 
to  teach  him  the  value  of  selection  in  stock-breeding? 
of  manures  in  enriching  the  soil?  That  the  Shetlanders 
are  capable  of  appreciating  such  information  I  think 
they  prove  in  other  lands  :  on  the  sea  they  have  long 
since  proven  themselves  hardy  and  skilful — men  worthy 
of  a  far  better  fate  than  that  which  it  appears  is  to  be 
meted  out  to  them.  Some  may  say,  Far  better  they 
should  emigrate  to  other  lands — they  will  make 
more  money  there.  But  is  life  all  money-grubbing? 
Are  the  pleasures  of  living  to  be  counted  by  the  half- 
pence put  away  in  "  the  stocking?"  If  so,  then  what 
a  terrible  amount  of  misery  must  there  ever  be  boiling 
up  to  the  surface  in  "  Merrie  England."  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  told  that  my  impressions  of  Shet- 
land life  are  erroneous — that,  at  the  suggestion,  and  under 
the  advice  of  the  landlords,  the  fisher-farmers,  so  apt 
in  all  else,  are  to  be  assisted  in  becoming  sheep  far- 
mers— and  thus  in  part  that  you  are  wrong  (see  your 
leader,  now  some  months  old)  ;  to  know  that  the 
bravest  of  our  seamen  are  not  to  be  expatriated,  and 
their  rude  homes  know  them  no  more  ;  that  other 
countries  are  not  for  ever  to  be  gainers  at  our  expense, 
as  most  certainly  would  any  foreign  land  to  which 
Shetland  families  may  emigrate.  Let  the  theme  be 
my  excuse  for  this.  Dun  Ed'ui. 

Suttons'  Golden  Tankard  Mangel,  Wheelers' 
Golden  Melon  Mangel,  Carter's  New  Tankard  Mangel 
— are  they  synonyms,  or  what  is  the  difference  ? 
S.t  Surrey. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

HADDINGTON. 
The  Heavy  Losses  of  Season  1S72. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  subject  was  discussed  : — "  The 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  season  of  1872." 

The  Chairman  said — In  opening  this  discussion, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  could  have  wished  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  it,  as  it  is  a  disagreeable  subject 
to  all  concerned.  I  trust  that,  in  the  statements  which 
will  be  made  to-night,  however  much  we  may  feel  the 
losses  we  have  sustained,  we  will  not  use  anything 
approaching  to  intemperate  language  or  overstate  the 
disaster  which  has  befallen  us  ;  but  that  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  strictly  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  that  what  is  stated  may  be  warranted  by  facts 
which  have  been  elicited  since  the  ingathering  of  last 
year's  crop— in  the  process  of  threshing  and  selling  the 
same.  That  the  farmers  of  Scotland  have  lost  heavily, 
and  especially  those  of  East  Lothian— where  such  a 
gre*t  breadth  of  Potatcs  is  grown — is  patent  to  all. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  lamentable  state  of  matters  is 


beginning  to  be  fully  known.  I  shall  not  trespass  too 
long  upon  your  time  or  exhaust  the  patience  of  this 
Club  by  referring,  apart  from  the  more  direct  losses,  to 
the  indirect  ones  (which  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  not  few) 
that  are  certain  to  accrue  fiom  the  weather  which  pie- 
vailed  in  this  county  dining  the  whole  of  last  year  and 
for  months  previously.  1  will,  with  your  permission, 
only  notice  one  of  the  many  evils.  The  funereal  sky, 
the  almost  total  absence  of  sunshine,  and  ceaseless 
rain  have  seriously  deteriorated  the  soil,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  lessened  its  fertility 
for  years  to  come  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  soluble 
portion  of  the  manures  has  been  washed  away.  It  is 
now  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  loss  on  the  yield  of 
the  Wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  40  per  cent,  below  an 
average  ;  in  other  words,  6  bolls  per  acre  instead  of  10; 
and  this  deficiency  has  been  further  reduced  by  its  being 
of  very  inferior  quality,  and  all  more  or  less  sprouted — 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  unfit  for  baking  purposes,  the 
bulk  of  it  being  used  for  distillation,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion given  to  feeding  stock.  Barley  is  also  much  under 
an  average,  of  inferior  quality,  and  greatly  weather-beaten 
and  sprouted.  Its  estimated  produce  ranges  from  4  to 
4!  qr.  per  acre,  instead  of  64  to  7.  A  considerable  per- 
centage is  unfit  for  malting  purposes,  and  a  large 
portion  has  also  been  used  for  stock.  The  Oat  crop 
did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from  cold  and  wet  as 
Wheat  and  Barley,  but  where  the  crop  was  cut  early, 
and  stood  out  nearly  the  entire  harvest,  it  was  much 
injured  by  sprout  and  discoloured.  The  loss  is  gene- 
rally estimated  at  £2  per  acre.  Turnips  are  set  down 
at  half  a  crop  ;  on  an  average,  the  loss  may  be  stated 
at  from  £5  to £4  per  acre.  But  the  heaviest  loss  of  all 
is  on  the  Potato  crop  ;  it  is  variously  stated  at  from 
£1$  to  £20  per  acre.  Grass,  hay,  and  Beans  may  be 
left  out,  as  they  may  be  stated  an  average  crop,  and  do 
not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  losses.  After 
quoting  three  estimates  which  had  lately  appeared 
in  corroboration  of  the  losses  farmers  have  sus- 
tained by  the  deficiency  and  damage  done  to  crop 
1S72,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : — The  enormous  sum 
lost  in  Scotland  through  deficient  and  damaged  crops 
is  certainly  nothing  less  than  a  "national  calamity;" 
at  first  sight  it  appears  almost  fabulous,  yet  you  will 
observe  that  it  is  stated  to  be  within  the  mark,  and 
arrived  at  by  actual  facts.  The  proportion  of  this  large 
sum  is  greater  in  East  Lothian  (considering  its  area) 
than  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  All  the  foregoing 
statements  corroborate  one  and  another  pretty  accu- 
rately. They  very  significantly  tell  their  own  tale. 
The  loss  is  certainly  very  great,  and  must  bear  heavily 
on  both  proprietors  and  tenants,  especially  the  latter, 
who,  by  no  doing  of  their  own,  and  which  no  human 
foresight  could  have  prevented,  have  been  overtaken  by 
a  disaster  unequalled  in  severity. 

The  question  naturally  arises — How  is  this  great 
loss  to  be  met  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  farmers  will 
have  a  margin  to  fall  back  upon,  arising  from  the  pro- 
fits of  former  years,  that  will  enable  them  to  square 
matters  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  few  cases  of  the 
sort,  no  doubt  there  are  a  few  exceptional  ones 
(where  the  rents  are  moderate),  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
so;  owing  to  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  vicissitudes 
and  losses  that  frequently  occur  from  weather  and  other 
causes,  no  margin,  or  I  should  rather  say  accumula- 
tion, takes  place.  The  rents  are  based  upon  a  succes- 
sion of  good  seasons,  no  provision  being  made 
for  bad  ones  ;  and  it  is  very  nearly  correct  if  it 
is  said  that  it  takes  consecutive  good  seasons 
and  full  crops  to  enable  the  farmers  to  meet 
all  their,  obligations,  for  labour,  manures,  and  all 
other  attendant  expenses  of  the  farm  have  increased 
during  the  last  seven  years  at  least  30  per  cent.  It  is  a 
pretty  well-known  fact  that  there  are  not  a  few  men  who 
are  really  skilful,  good  farmers,  have  good  farms,  well 
managed,  and  have  only  been  able  to  keep  the  mallet 
in  the  shaft.  The  solution  of  this  is,  that  what  with 
losses  (less  or  more  every  season),  coupled  with  a  full 
rent,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more.  It  has  been  hinted 
that  this  is  a  movement  looked  upon  by  some  as  an 
indirect  appeal  for  reduction  of  rents.  Now,  there  is 
no  movement  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry.  I 
never  heard  reduction  of  rents  once  mooted,  and  will 
take  the  liberty  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
reduction  of  rents  ;  nor  do  I  blame  landlords  for  high 
ones.  That  rests  entirely  with  the  agricultural  public, 
who  offer  them.  At  the  same  time,  those  parties  who 
infer  such  things  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
farmers,  speaking  generally,  of  the  county  would  not 
object  to  an  abatement  of  rent  on  crop  1S72.  And 
while  it  may  be  said  they  have  no  claim,  yet  we  are  not 
without  hope.  It  will  be  admitted  that  they  have  a 
strong  case  for  sympathy  and  support  under  the  heavy 
pecuniary  losses  they  have  sustained,  and  which  arise 
from  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  an  overruling  Providence. 
As  a  summary  of  the  losses,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  on 
a  great  many  farms  in  the  county  the  entire  year's  rent 
will  be  losr,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  will  amount  to 
one-half  more.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  in  par- 
ticular districts,  where  the  Potato  and  cereal  crops  were 
got  in  early,  the  farming  interest  did  not  suffer  nearly  so 
much  as  in  the  later  districts  and  heavier  soils.  In  the 
eastern  district,  for  instance,  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  roots  escaped  disease,  and  the  extra  high  prices 
that  were  got  for  them  reduced  in  a  great  measure  the 
loss  on  that  crop.  And  in  the  same  way,  farmers  in 
the  higher  district  of  the  county,  where  few  Potatos  are 
grown  and  much  land  is  under  grass,  the  loss  is  nothing 
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under  those  circumstances,  for  breeding  stock,  have 
clone  well ;  and  the  Oat  crop  having  been  cut  later, 
stood  a  shorter  time  exposed  in  the  stook,  and  was  not 
damaged  to  the  same  extent  as  the  same  crop  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county.  I  have  as  yet  taken  no 
notice  of  the  extra  expense  over  the  whole  farm  last 
year  caused  by  wet  weather  and  the  protracted  securing 
of  the  crop — it  may  be  stated  as  approaching  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  former  years  ;  so  that  in  our  case 
there  is  no  saving  clause,  everything  being  dead  against 
us.  Under  the  peculiarly  exceptional  circumstances, 
it  is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  that  the  landlords  of  the  county  will  take  a 
philanthropic  view  of  the  case,  and  in  the  emergency 
see  fit  to  extend  their  generous  liberality,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  (which  the  nature  of  the  several  circum- 
stances seem  to  warrant),  by  some  abatement  of  rent 
on  last  year's  crop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  never 
form  a  precedent,  for  in  all  time  coming  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  season  of  the  same  severity  will 
occur  again. ;  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  position  for  both 
parties  in  which  to  find  themselves  placed,  but  the 
fault  does  not  attach  to  either.  No  further  action  is 
likely  to  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
county  hope  that  they  will  not  be  accused  of  taking  an 
improper  step  in  making  a  statement  of  their  losses. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  think  it  right  their  position 
should  be  fully  explained  to  the  proprietors,  who, 
although  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  a  loss  has  taken 
place,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  details  of  the  case  or  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  now  leave  the  whole 
matter  entirely  in  their  hands,  with  a  request  that  it 
may  please  them  to  take  the  statement  of  our  losses 
into  their  favourable  consideration.  It  has  frequently 
been  said,  and  is  recognised  as  a  fact,  that  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  should,  if  possible,  always 
be  on  a  mutual  good  understanding — that  their  in- 
terests are  identical,  and  that  by  co-operation  much 
good  may  be  done  to  both.  No  one  will  deny  that  if 
a  farm  is  under  the  management  of  a  tenant  of  skill 
and  capital,  who  has  a  taste  for  improvements  and 
good  farming,  and  is  assisted  in  this  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  landlord,  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
occupancy  will  be  much  improved,  the  standard 
of  quality  raised,  and  its  value  permanently  in- 
creased. Scotland  has  made  more  advancement  in 
agriculture  than  any  other  country  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  this  has  been  by  security  of  tenure — 
i.e.,  leases  and  the  co-operation  of  landlords.  The 
effects  of  last  season  have  taught  us  a  lesson — that  we 
must  not  put  too  much  reliance  on  any  one  crop,  espe- 
cially Potatos  ;  that  if  possible,  we  should  so  arrange 
our  system  of  cropping  and  management  as  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  failure  to  a  minimum.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  enterprise  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  tenantry  of  this  county.  They  have  sufficient 
energy  and  perseverance  to  bear  up  against  almost  any 
misfortune,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  heavy  losses  they  are  called  upon  to  meet,  and  that 
genial  seasons  and  full  crops  are  yet  in  store  for  them. 

Mr.  Belfrage,  Samuelston,  heartily  agreed  with 
the  Chairman's  remarks  so  far  as  they  had  gone.  They 
were  certainly  in  a  very  perplexing  position.  He 
farmed  400  acres,  50  of  which  he  had  planted  with 
Potatos,  and  this  crop  he  considered  totally  lost,  and 
his  loss  from  the  cereals  had  been  equal  to  about 
p^iooo,  making  a  total  loss  on  his  farm  of  at  least 
^2000.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  landlords 
took  this  matter  into  their  consideration,  and  came 
forward  and  helped  the  tenants  in  the  present  con- 
tingency, as  far  as  they  thought  proper.  It  was  a  very 
disheartening  thing  to  see  so  many  farmers  so  much 
crippled  as  they  were  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Harvey,  Whittingham  Mains,  said  :  There 
had  been  an  immense  loss  incurred.  It  had  been  said 
that  they  did  not  discuss  this  subject  with  the  view  of 
leading  to  a  reduction  of  rents,  but  he  really  thought 
such  a  reduction  was  the  cream  of  the  whole  concern. 
He  had  not  sold  a  boll  of  Potatos  this  year,  while  he 
had  planted  more  than  the  previous  year.  He  could 
fairly  say  he  had  lost  almost  /"iooo,  which  he  grudged 
very  much.  There  must  be  a  reduction  of  rents  at 
some  period.  There  was  an  old  saying  that  "  the  staig 
may  die  before  the  grass  comes,"  and  if  the  proprietors 
were  going  to  do  anything,  they  should  announce  it  at 
an  early  period.  They  were  all  aware  that  if  the  thing 
was  not  there  it  could  not  easily  be  got :  if  the  tenants 
had  not  money,  they  could  not  pay  their  rents.  lie 
did  not  think  the  proprietors  required  much  information 
on  the  subject,  and  he  could  only  say  that  if  they  liked 
to  give  a  reduction  for  this  year  it  would  be  received 
very  gratefully.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  was  otherwise 
determined,  there  was  no  use  grumbling,  as  they  could 
not  "take  the  breeks  off  a  Ilighlandman."  If  the 
landlords  did  not  give  reductions  in  some  cases,  the 
land  would  be  out  of  order  to  a  very  great  extent — 
there  would  be  nothing  put  into  it.  It  would  be  a  wise 
thing  for  proprietors  to  take  the  matter  into  their  serious 
consideration,  and  do  what  their  better  judgment  told 
them.  In  1S29,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  a  noble  earl 
of  this  county  threw  back  30  per  cent,  to  his  tenants. 
He  (Mr.  Harvey)  did  not  say  this  had  been  a  uniformly 
bad  year.  Where  there  had  been  a  great  quantity  of 
Potatos  planted  there  had  been  a  loss,  but  along  the 
coast  he  found  there  had  been  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Potatos  sold.     If  a  reduction  was  given,  therefore, 


it  ought  to  be  given  with  discrimination  and  judgment, 
as  the  loss  had  not  been  equal  over  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  Smith,  Stevenson  Mains,  said  this  was  a  very 
delicate  subject,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Harvey  had  spoken 
good  sense  with  regard  to  it.  If  the  landlords  intended 
to  give  a  reduction  it  would  be  politic  to  do  it  soon, 
and  to  do  it  handsomely.  He  believed  that  if  the 
tenants  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were,  without 
any  support  in  this  trying  period,  it  might  ultimately 
cause  as  much  loss  to  the  landlords  as  it  had  been  to 
the  tenants.  He  believed  it  would  be  very  politic  for 
the  landlords  to  give  the  tenantry  a  reduction  of  rent 
for  this  year,  in  order  to  encourage  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Robertson,  Newmains,  regretted  they 
had  had  such  a  bad  crop,  but  this  did  not  debar  him 
from  referring  to  the  fallacy  of  their  position  as  tenant- 
farmers  in  having  such  an  amount  of  capital  expended  in 
stocking  their  farms — capital  which  was  lying  dormant 
while  they  were  labouring  hard  for  a  livelihood,  and 
when  a  bad  year  came  were  left  without  a  penny  of 
interest  for  their  capital.  He  thought  it  well  that  a 
bad  season  like  the  last  should  occur,  as  it  made  them 
consider  whether  they  were  acting  judiciously  in  offering 
so  high  rents  as  they  were  now  in  the  habit  of  paying. 
Such  a  season  as  this  showed  they  were  walking  on  a 
false  foundation.  Some  people,  who  only  saw  farmers 
while  attending  market,  might  think  farming  a  fine 
business,  and  thus  there  had  lately  been  great  compe- 
tition for  farms,  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  rents 
beyond  the  real  worth  of  the  farms.  He  would  repeat 
with  reference  to  this  what  he  had  said  often  before, 
that  if  a  man  took  a  farm  when  it  had  been  let  by  com- 
petition, no  reduction  of  rent  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
the  public  would  thus  see  when  too  high  a  rent  had 
been  given,  and  if  a  man  gave  too  high  a  rent  he  ought 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  Farmers  ought  to  have  a 
margin  to  fall  back  upon.  At  the  present  time  they 
were  sinking  capital  at  the  rate  of  ^15  an  acre,  which 
on  a  300  acre  farm  represented  ^4500,  and  men  who 
had  such  an  amount  of  capital  invested  had  to  live  on 
,£200  a-year,  and  be  content  to  live  in  that  way  without 
getting  any  other  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  their 
farms.  The  proprietors  were  as  well  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the'tenants' losses  as  any  one,  and  if  they  (the 
proprietors)  did  not  like  to  come  forward  with  a  reduc- 
tion, he  for  one  would  not  have  asked  any  reduction. 
He  regretted  that  the  rents  were  so  high  that  a  single 
bad  season  was  sufficient  to  put  so  experienced  and 
respectable  a  body  as  the  arable  farmers  of  East  Lothian 
in  its  present  position. 


Delias  0f  Icrflhs. 

Comparative  Trials  of  Artificial  Fertilisers. 
By  Professor  Tanner,  M.R.A.C.  Reprinted  from 
the  J  ournal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
This  is  an  essay  addressed,  not  to  practical  farmers,  who 
will  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  receive  definite 
instructions  as  to  what,  how,  and  when  to  supply  the 
various  manures  to  their  various  crops,  but  to  men  of 
science  or  to  theoretical  agriculturists,  whose  estimate 
of  these  manures,  and  of  their  results,  it  seeks  to  in- 
struct and  correct.  Phosphates,  ammoniacal  manures, 
nitrates,  potash  salts,  and  common  salt  are  enumerated, 
and  the  influence  of  soil,  of  its  chemical  and  material 
character,  of  climate,  and  of  seed,  is  discussed  as 
modifying  the  results  of  their  application.  The  degree 
of  solubility  which  the  several  manures  possess,  and 
the  possibility  of  increasing  their  effect  by  combining 
them — the  character  of  the  result  as  to  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  are  also  considered.  And  those  who 
listened  to  the  paper  when  it  was  first  read  no  doubt 
received  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  wider  and 
deeper  than  they  had  imagined.  The  practical  outcome 
of  the  paper  is  given  in  the  following  sentences  with 
which  it  concludes  :  — 

"  The  more  important  agencies  which  influence  experi- 
mental trials  of  fertilisers  have  thus  been  rapidly  glanced 
at ;  and  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  carried  out,  that 
these  conditions  have  rarely  received  that  attention  which 
they  demand.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  series  of  conditions  to 
deal  with,  of  the  most  variable  and  inconstant  character, 
and  this  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  fact,  that  few 
experiments,  if  any,  have  been  carried  out  under  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  a  proper  comparison  being 
instituted.  It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  experiments  should  be  carried  out  in  this 
country,  under  an  arrangement  which  shall  admit  of  the 
results  being  strictly  comparable. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  select  a  series  of  stations  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  so  that  each  geological  forma- 
tion and  each  variety  of  soil  shall  be  operated  upon,  the 
chemical  and  physical  character  of  these  soils  to  be 
examined,  the  peculiarities  of  climate  recorded  by  meteo- 
rological observations,  the  manure  and  seed  employed  to 
possess  an  uniformity  of  character,  the  cultivation  to  be 
carried  out  as  approximately  as  circumstances  permit,  and 
the  produce  weighed  and  its  quality  determined.  With 
a  view  to  simplify  the  course  of  operations  it  is  proposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  limit  the  fertilisers  used  to 
one  class,  viz.,  phosphates  of  lime,  and  to  supply  them 
in  various  degrees  of  solubility,  so  as  to  determine  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  this  description  of 
manure  upon  various  soils  and  under  different  conditions 
of  climate.  By  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  procedure 
the  number  of  v.iri.iblc  conditions  will  he  diminished,  for 
the  cultivation,  the  manure,  and  the  seed  at  each  .station 
will  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.     The  soil   and  the 


climate  will  then  remain  as  variable  conditions,  and  these 
wilt  be  examined,  observed,  and  recorded,  so  that  their 
respective  influences  may  be  determined.  When  the  ex- 
perimental trials  have  fairly  indicated  the  special  pecu- 
liarities of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  other  fertilisers  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  their  respective  influences 
determined.  In  this  way  it  is  anticipated  that,  whilst 
practical  agriculturists  will  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
forming  their  own  opinions  by  these  trials  in  the  field, 
those  who  seek  to  deduce  from  these  experimental 
trials  the  principles  which  regulate  the  action  of  fertilisers 
will  have  full  scope  for  scientific  research. 

"  The  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  by  no  means 
one  of  little  practical  importance;  it  is  calculated  greatly 
to  benefit  the  commercial  success  of  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  manures  ;  it  deeply  affects  the  interests  of  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  every  owner  of 
land  ;  its  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
community  is  not  to  be  calculated  by  thousands  of  pounds 
annually,  but  by  millions  ;  it  offers  a  field  of  research  for 
men  of  every  branch  of  agricultural  science ;  and  it  is 
deservedly  worthy  of  encouragement  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society — a  Society  which  has  already  inscribed  upon  its 
banners  many  noble  achievements  in  the  paths  of  practice 
and  science." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations. — In  spite  of  the  assertion 
of  some  interested  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  extent  of  land  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Hops  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  given 
by  the  last  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Nearly  62,000 
acres  are  shown  by  these  returns  to  have  been  in  culti- 
vation in  1S72,  as  against  60,000  acres  in  1S71;  but  it  is 
certain  that  64,000,  or  even  65,000,  acres  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  actual  acreage  in  full  plant, 
while  at  least  another  1000  acres  have  been  planted 
this  year  ;  but  of  course  these,  in  this  there  first  year, 
will  not  be  reckoned  in  the  next  average  returns,  because 
they  will  not  yield  any  Hops  until  the  autumn  of  1S74. 
Some  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  believing  that  the  actual  acreage  is  much  exag- 
gerated in  them,  but  the  tendency  of  Hop  growers  is 
rather  to  under-estimate  than  to  over-estimate  the 
extent  of  their  Hop  plantations.  There  are  some  who 
decline  to  make  any  return  at  all,  and  large  growers 
have  been  heard  to  boast  that  they  never  had  made  any 
return,  and  never  would,  so  that  their  acreage  must 
have  been  omitted  altogether  from  the  returns,  or 
roughly  estimated  by  the  district  collector  of  the  return 
papers.  It  is  very  odd  that  some  agriculturists  dread 
making  returns  or  giving  any  statistical  information 
upon  the  subject  of  their  business,  and  now  they  blindly 
refuse  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  them  and  to  society  generally,  not  only  that 
such  information  should  be  regularly  afforded,  but  that 
it  should  be  scrupulously  accurate.  They  fear  to 
invoke  some  Nemesis.  They  conjure  up  visions  of 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  triumphantly  confuting 
cries  of  "agricultural  distress"  with  the  inexorable 
logic  of  figures — of  figures  ("  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ") 
from  their  own  pens;  and  Hop  growers  especially,  who 
have  gone  through  much  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
Inland  Revenue  officers,  and  from  heavy  and  vexatious 
duties,  whose  amounts  and  dates  of  collection  were 
liable  to  capricious  variations  and  vagaries,  "distrust 
the  Greeks,  although  they  offer  them  gifts."  It  is  a 
boon,  undoubtedly,  to  give  bases  for  a  calculation  of 
how  many  Hops  are  produced  in  each  year.  Given 
these  accurate  bases — a  certain  number  of  acres — it  is 
easy  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  crop  of 
Hops.  A  ride  through  the  larger  Hop  producing 
districts  in  August,  and  the  perusal  of  trustworthy 
reports  as  to  the  state  of  others,  will  enable  a  good 
judge  to  "set"  the  amount  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  to  value  his  produce  accordingly. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Hops  have  done  nothing. 
Where  they  were  dressed  late  there  is  hardly  any  sign  of 
bine,  and  where  the  bine  had  started  its  growth  has  been 
quite  stopped,  it  has  turned  yellow,  and  in  very  many 
places,  particularly  those  upon  which  the  sun  shone  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  frost  was  off  the  plants, 
the  white  frost  of  Friday  and  Saturday  last  nipped 
the  heads  of  the  plants  so  that  they  must  be  pulled  out. 
In  the  very  few  cases  where  the  bine  was  tied  to  the 
poles  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  the  heads  of  the 
bines  lapping  down  over  the  rushes  ;  and  although  this 
will  probably  recover  and  go  up  the  poles,  it  will  not 
have  the  vigour  or  fruitfulness  of  bine  that  has  not  hid 
such  a  severe  check,  and  it  would  really  be  economical 
to  pull  it  all  down,  and  tie  fresh  bine  up  to  the  poles. 
It  is  said  that  on  or  about  April  25,  1S54,  there  was  a 
sharp  frost,  and  the  bine  being  forward,  and  in  many 
places  tied,  it  received  a  most  disastrous  check.  Much 
that  was  tied  had  to  be  pulled  out.  One  of  the  most 
general  blights  followed,  so  that  only  an  average  yield 
of  I  cwt.  2  qr.  15  lb.  was  grown  per  acre,  the 
average  price  obtained  for  which  was  /20  per  cwt. 
Hop  prophets— and  there  are  none  more  cunning 
than  your  old  seers  of  this  craft  —  predict  a 
similar  season  to  that  well  remembered  one  of 
1S54.  But  although  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  blight,  the  consequences  will  not 
be  so  ruinous,  as  washing  has  been  introduced  since 
1S54,  and  proved  by  the  experience  of  1870  to  be 
efficacious  in  averting  much  of  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  continuous  attack  of  aphides.  If  a  blight  be 
imminent  there  is  no  doubt  that  hop-washing,  or 
syringing  the  plants  with  water,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco 
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iuice,  will  be  carried  out  more  systematically  and  com- 
pletely than  in  1S70,  when  many  gro-.vers,  to  their 
immense  chagrin  afterwards,  would  not  believe  in  the 
advantages  of  the  process,  and  it  must  not  lie  forgotten 
that  Messrs.  Coleman  &  Morton  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
at  Wolverhampton  for  the  best  hop-washing  engine. 
Hop-poling  is  not  yet  finished  as  a  rule,  the  ground 
being  so  hard  that  the  labourers  cannot  get  over  so  much 
work  as  if  it  had  been  mellowed  by  showers.  Digging 
round  the  hills,  about  a  foot  all  round  the  poles,  is  the 
next  operation  to  be  performed,  but  neither  this  nor 
effectual  nidgetting  can  be  done  until  heavy  showers 
have  fallen.  It  is  not  often  that  the  ground  is  in  such 
a  surly,  stubborn  state  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  state 
which  necessitates  much  extra  labour  both  of  men  and 
horses,  and  cannot  be  conducive  to  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation  even  if  the  temperature  were  more  con- 
genial.   ___ 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Sheep  or  the  Deer. — The  following  is  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horatio  Ross  before  the 
Game  Laws  Committee  : — 

' '  People  talk  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep  having  been 
removed  from  the  forests,  and  it  is  said  that  that  amount  of 
mutton  is  lost  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  system 
of  deer  forests.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  deer  forests 
should  be  debited  with  the  amount  of  mutton  really  grown 
in  the  forests.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  :  Take 
the  case  of  a  blackfaced  sheep.  It  is  not  born  in  the 
forest,  but  in  the  low  country.  In  the  month  of  August  or 
September  it  is  weaned,  and  it  is  then  sent  up  to  the  hills 
for  six  weeks  ;  then  sent  back  to  the  low  country,  where 
it  eats  Turnips,  which  might  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose.  When  one  year  old,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  hills 
again,  and  at  that  age  its  weight  would  be  from  30  lb.  to 
40  lb.  The  average  weight  of  a  3-year-old  when  sold  to 
the  flesher  is  55  lb.  It  is  only  fair  to  deduct  from  this 
weight  the  30  lb.  or  40  lb.,  which  as  a  year-old  he  gains  in 
the  low  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  weight 
he  gains  during  the  six  weeks  he  is  nourished  when  young 
in  the  hills.  You  must  of  course  debit  the  deer  forests  with 
these  six  weeks,  but  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  forests  the  whole  of  the 
hheep,  and  in  others  one-half  of  the  sheep,  are  sent  to  the 
low  country  in  the  winter.  That  counterbalances  the  six 
weeks  during  which  they  had  got  nourishment  in  the 
forests  when  young,  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  must  deduct  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
sheep  in  order  to  arrive  accurately  at  what  it  has  really  put 
on  its  bones  in  the  deer  forests.  Consequently  this  reduces 
very  materially  the  weight  and  quantity  of  mutton  which  it 
is  usually  said  is  reared  in  the  deer  forests.  As  to  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  of  100,000  ewes  having  been 
removed  from  one  district  in  Ross-shire,  I  think  that  has 
been  effectually  answered  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Inverness-shire.  I  may  say  that  100,000  ewes  would 
represent  a  rental  of  ^20,000  a-year.  Turning  to  the 
value  of  land  in  Ross-shire,  I  find  that  the  whole  rent  of 
the  forest  in  that  particular  district  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  amounts  to  ^5875.  The  gentleman,  who  made 
the  speech  containing  this  statement  as  to  100.000  ewes, 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  saying  he  meant  the  whole  county. 
I  have  had  experience  in  grouse  shooting  since  1823.  The 
preservation  of  grouse  in  the  Highlands  does  not  displace 
cattle  or  sheep  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  does  it  interfere 
with  the  proper  burning  of  heather.  I  don't  think  the 
grouse  do  much  injury  to  the  crops  on  lands  contiguous  to 
the  moors,  for  this  reason,  that  the  grouse  do  not  leave 
the  moors  until  they  are  full-grown  and  strong,  although 
they  will  go  and  eat  the  corn.  I  heard  with  astonishment 
the  statement  of  a  witness  that  he  had  lost  _£iooin  one 
year  by  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  grouse.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  protect  the  crops  against 
grouse.  It  is  done  in  the  South  of  England  by  employing 
a  boy  with  a  rattle.  Grouse  are  much  more  easily  scared 
than  rooks.  I  listened  with  perfect  amazement  to  the 
statement  of  a  witness  that  the  injury  done  to  sheep  by 
being  disturbed,  and  frightened  into  holes  and  sloughs  by 
sportsmen,  their  gillies,  and  their  dogs,  must  be  set  down 
at  6d,  per  head.  I  scout  the  idea  altogether.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  such  a  thing,  and,  in  fact,  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  There  are  very  few  poachers  in  the 
Highlands.  Grouse  shooting  would  not  let  if  the  grazing 
tenant  had  the  letting  of  the  ground.  I  am  in  favour  of 
giving  the  tenant  an  easier  and  quicker  remedy  for  getting 
compensation  for  damage  by  game  than  he  has  at  present. 
I  would  give  the  Sheriff  full  power,  on  complaint  being 
made  to  him,  to  have  the  damage  valued,  and  the  full 
amount  awarded  the  tenant." 


%&  W&ttK*  »rk. 

West  Sussex  :  April  22.— We  have  had  a  week  of 
fine  weather,  some  very  fine  showers,  but  it  is  now  much 
colder,  and  very  dry,  but  the  barometer  is  going  down, 
and  we  may  expect  a  change  soon.  The  rains  have 
made  the  land  work  well,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  better  and  faster  than  formerly.  Grass  still  comes 
on  slowly,  as  the  sudden  changes  tend  to  check  it.  Sheep 
are  now  finishing  up  the  S  wedes,  and  will  soon  be  on  the 
Mangels,  and  the  sooner  we  get  in  the  last  of  the  spring 
corn  the  better,  as  it  never  does  well  after  this  date  of 
sowing.  Work  now  is  rolling  Wheat  and  Barley  where 
up,  ploughing  and  sowing  close  up  to  the  sheep  as  far 
as  possible,  preparing  for  and  planting  Potatos,  and 
should  like  to  get  the  land  ready  for  Mangel  as  soon  as 
we  can,  as  the  first  week  in  May  we  think  late  enough 
for  sowing  them,  and  our  heavy  lands  are  more  fit  to 
work  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.    G,  S. 


Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  April  26.— A  week  of 
cold  storms  and  sharp  ice  frosts,  snow  and  hail  most 
days  ;  last  evening  we  had  a  cover  of  snow  which  lay 
for  about  12  hours.  Six  waggons  fetched  Wheat  four 
days  to  the  homestead,  where  same  was  threshed  ; 
dressing  Wheat  ;  cross*cut,  scarify  and  harrow  fallow 
lands;  hoe  Wheat ;  sowing  seeds.  Cold  weather  checks 
grass  growing,  and  makes  a  little  dullness  in  the  store 
cattle  trade.  In  my  report  for  April  12,  read  13,  and 
not  three  bullocks  to  Tombland  Fair.  A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  April  28. — Another  week 
of  dry  weather  with  frost  overnight,  and  an  occa- 
sional shower  of  hail  and  snow  through  the  day. 
Crops  have  done  little  or  nothing  this  last  week,  indeed 
grass  has  gone  backward,  and  that  even  where  not 
pastured.  For  preparing  land  for  Turnips  it  has  been 
splendid  weather,  as  also  for  hoeing  Beans,  &c.  There 
are  a  great  many  Barley  fields  to  sow  yet.  All  are 
waiting  for  rain,  which  seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Potatos  are  nearly  all  planted,  and  a  few  Mangels  are 
sown  here  and  there.  The  work  done  this  last  week 
has  been  sowing  last  of  Barley  and  grass  seeds,  pre- 
paring land  for  Turnips,  and  hoeing  Beans.  Work  to 
be  done  :  Hoeing  Beans,  sowing  Mangel,  cleaning 
Wheat,  and  preparing  land  for  Turnips.  //.  B. 

Roxburghshire  :  April  29. — The  exceeding  cold, 
hard,  and  dry  east  winds  during  the  past  week  have 
cut  up  the  pastures  terribly.  The  grass  fields  now 
present  a  very  bleak  appearance.  Barley  sowing  is 
almost  over ;  it  has  got,  with  the  Oats,  a  very  favour- 
able seed-bed,  especially  where  the  ground  was 
ploughed  in  time  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  March  frosts. 
Fat  stock  is  well  cleared  out.  Cattle  fetching  long 
prices  and  leaving  plenty  pay.  Sheep  are  scarcely  so 
dear,  being  forced  into  the  markets  in  too  great 
numbers,  from  the  scarcity  of  keep.  The  lambing  in 
the  low  country  is  over,  with  a  variable  crop.  Amongst 
several  flocks  the  murrain  broke  out  just  after  the  ewes 
commenced  to  lamb,  and  caused  a  very  heavy  loss, 
scores  of  lambs  being  poisoned  with  the  diseased  milk. 
We  are  preparing  for  the  Turnip  crop  ;  the  land  turns 
up  very  lumpy,  from  being  wet  ploughed  in  autumn. 
Potatos  all  planted  in  grand  order. 

West  Gloucester  :  April  29. — For  the  last  fort- 
night the  weather  has  been  very  dry  ;  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  the  weather-beaten  furrows  is  marvellous, 
inasmuch  as  the  heavy  rollers  are  tossed  upon  the  sur- 
face like  toys.  But,  nevertheless,  when  the  rain  comes 
we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  possible  benefit  will  arise 
from  it,  for  the  absence  of  frost  last  winter  has  given 
us  an  immense  amount  of  toil  to  get  the  Mangel  and 
Barley  land  to  anything  like  a  tilth.  We  finished 
Barley  sowing  last  week,  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  to  work  the  land  down  fine.  Drilled 
in  Mangel  yesterday,  and  a  few  Swedes  for  early  feed. 
The  rest  of  the  root  land  is  lying  up  rough,  and  ready 
for  anything.  Oats  are  up  well.  Spring  Wheat  is 
flourishing  ;  the  autumn-sown  at  present  is  as  good  as 
can  be.  Peas  show  a  good  plant.  What  is  most 
needed  now  is  a  few  warm  showers,  both  for  pasture 
and  arable  land.    T.  W. 


arkets. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  April  28. 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  which  was  sold  at  an  advance  of 
is.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  The 
attendance  was  fair,  and  good  foreign  red  Wheat  brought 
a  like  advance,  but  there  was  no  alteration  in  white. 
Barley  was  6d.  to  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas 
brought  rather  more  money.  For  Oats  there  was  a  good 
demand,  and  good  qualities  were  6d.  to  u.  per  qr.  dearer. 
The  Flour  trade  was  steady,  and  country  marks  sold  at  an 
advance  of  6d.  per  sack. 

Price  her  imperial  (Quarter.      I  s.     s.  \  if,     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red '48— 62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 55 — 63 

—  Talavera  57 — 68J 

—  Norfolk    :     —      Red 

—  Foreign 54 — 72  j 

Barley,  grind  &dist.,3zf  to  34J..Chev.       —     j  Malting  . 

—  Foreign. -grinding  and  distilling  24—32  Malting  . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   '21 — 24 1 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. -Potato  26— 28  Feed   ... 

—  Irish Potato1     —     |Feed  ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rye 31— 33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    ....' 

Beans,  Mazagan..  .  .20J.  to  34J.  ..Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — j-... Winds!     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36$ Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . 

Maize |     —      Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . , 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack., 

Wbdnrsday.  April  30. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  firm,  but  no  actual  improve- 
ment took  place  in  prices.  Fine  dry  English  Wheat  was 
scarce,  and  fully  supported  its  value,  while  inferior 
samples  experienced  a  quiet  sale,  on  former  terms.  The 
demand  for  foreign  Wheat  of  most  descriptions  was 
moderately  active,  and  the  quotations  had  an  upward 
tendency.  In  Barley  very  few  transactions  occurred,  and 
prices  remained  without  alteration.  The  Malt  trade  was 
quiet,  though  steady  in  tone  for  the  better  qualities  of 
produce.  Oats  were  in  fair  request,  at  Monday's  figures, 
and  Maize  realised  extreme  currencies  somewhat  more 
freely.     Beans  and  Peas  sold  slowly,  at  about  late  rates 


38-48 

35—54 


31-34 

45-48 

33-35 
39—42 
33—4o 
28-34 

40- -42 
40—75 


The  inquiry  for  Flour  was  not  active,  but  prices  were  well 
maintained. 

Arrivals  or  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barky. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

"45° 

15.890 

Qrs. 

no 

3Sio 

Qrs. 

17,820 

Sacks. 

(    1980 

[    4940  brls. 

17.340 

3620 

17,820 

Liverpool,  April  29. — The  firmness  of  holders  checked 
the  demand  for  Wheat,  and  only  a  limited  busines  was 
done,  at  3d,  per  cental  advance  on  the  week  for  both  red 
and  white  descriptions.  Flour  commanded  is.  per  sack 
more  money  for  very  choice  samples,  but  other  descrip- 
tions were  dull.  Beans  are  unchanged.  Peas  are  6d. 
per  qr.  cheaper.  Indian  Corn  was  quiet,  at  3d.  per  qr. 
over  the  rates  of  this  day  week,  the  advance  in  the  interim 
being  partially  lost. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mar.  is  .. 

—  22  . . 

—  29  .. 
April  12  .. 

—  19  .. 

—  26  .. 

55J  4^ 
55    3 
55    4 
55    1 
54     7 
54  "> 

39*  9<i 
39  » 
39    0 
39    0 

39    * 
39     4 

231  Zd 

23  6 

24  0 
23     5 
23  10 
23  10 

Average 

55     ' 

39     5 

23     8 

HA  Y.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  April  29. 

Prime  Meadow  Hay,  75J.to  87J.  1  Clover,  old  . .      . .  90J.  to  1051. 

Inferior  do 40        60     |  Inferior  do 50  80 

New  do —        —     j  ad  cut        ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw        34        40     1 

Cumderland  Market,  Tuesday,  April  29. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  881.  to  95J.     Inferior  Clover    ..  701.  to    90J. 

Inferior  do 50        76      |  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     I  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115     \  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  April  28. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  much  smaller,  but 
of  foreign  considerably  larger,  making  the  total  rather 
smaller  than  last  week  ;  although  trade  is  not  very  brisk, 
the  prices  cannot  be  quoted  lower.  The  total  supply  of 
Sheep  is  larger,  but  the  excess  is  entirely  on  the  foreign 
side.  Choicest  English  meet  with  purchasers,  at  fully  late 
rates  ;  trade  is  dull  for  other  kinds,  at  a  slight  reduction. 
Lambs  are  very  dear.  Calves  are  cheaper.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  1080  Beasts,  14,700  Sheep,  and  160 
Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  10  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  1700;  and  410  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  | 

Best     Long-wools 


.  d. 


o—5  4 
4-9  4 
5  1° 
o — s     o 

Pigs,  80. 


4     8- 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         ..     5  ioto6    2  !  Do.  Shorn  ..     5    8—6 
Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     6 — 5  10  j  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
2d  quality  Beasts       4     8—5     2    Do.  Shorn 
Best    Downs    and                            Lambs 
Half-brcds       . .        . .  —  . .       Calves 
Do.  Shorn            ..     6     0—6     2 '  Pigs 
Beasts,  3200  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  30,800  ;  Calves,  18 
Thursday,  May  1. 
We  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  Beasts,  but  the 
demand  is  very  limited  ;  prices  are  lower,  and  a  clearance 
cannot  be  effected.     There  are  not  quite  so  many  Sheep 
as  last  Thursday,  yet  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  ; 
our  top  quotation  is  only  reached  for  choicest  qualities. 
Lambs  are  much  more  plentiful  than  of  late  ;  in  the  early 
morning  there  was  a  fair  demand,  but  trade  was  heavy 
towards  the  close.      A  large  supply  of  foreign  Calves 
causes  a  worse  trade  generally  ;  the  few  choice  English  on 
offer  are  not  much  lower.     There  are  80  Milch  Cows  ; 
trade  is  very  dull  for  them.     Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  270  Beasts,  5900  Sheep,  and  580  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


8to6 
6-5 
8-5 


Best      Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


to 


5     6—5  \o 


Beasts,  800  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,950  ;  Calves,  630  ;  Pigs,  50. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  May  1, 

Best  Fresh  Butter       i6j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  14J.         „ 

Small  Pork,  5*.  od.  to  5s.    4^-  :  Large  Pork,  45.    od,  to 
4s.  t,d.  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  May  1. 
Messrs.    Pattenden  &  Smith    report  that   business    is 
quiet,  but  prices  are  very  firm,  owing  to  the  reduced  state 
of  stocks.     Continental  markets  are  active,  and  quota- 
tions generally  are  higher. 

SEED  MARKET. 
We  have  to  report  a  quiet  but  steady  business  in  agri- 
cultural seeds.  With  the  approaching  close  of  the  season 
transactions  naturally  become  smaller.  Of  English  reds 
there  is  a  fair  quantity  on  offer,  at  moderate  terms,  but 
the  quality  is  for  the  most  part  secondary.     For  white 
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Clover  seed  there  has  been  a  speculative  demand,  under 
the  influence  of  which  values  have  advanced  is.  to  is.  per 
cwt.  Trefoil  seed  moves  off  in  retail,  at  unaltered  rates. 
In  both  white  and  brown  Mustard  seed  there  is  very  little 
doing  ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  Rape  seed  :  fine  qualities 
of  this  last-named  article  are  scarce.  English  Linseed  has 
advanced  2s.  per  qr.  Bird  seeds  continue  in  slow  request, 
the  present  unusually  low  prices  of  Canary  seed  fails  to 
attract  buyers.  Large  Spring  Tares  meet  with  a  fair  sale. 
Of  perennial  Rye-grasses  the  stocks  are  now  reduced 
quite  low.  Foreign  Italian  is  quoted  6d.  to  is.  per  bale 
dearer  in  France. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Brahma  Poultry  :  Old  Subscriber.  In  answer  to  your 
request  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  26,  Miss 
Walrond,  12,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W., 
begs  to  state  that  she  will  be  happy  to  supply  genuine 
Houdan  eggs  at  6d.  apiece,  and  v.  extra  per  sitting  tor 
packing.  "  M.  C,"  Holbrook,  Rugby,  also  writes  : — 
"In  answer  to  'An  Old  Subscriber,'  in  Saturday's 
paper,  I  can  supply  a  sitting  of  13  eggs,  from  good, 
pure  Houdan  fowls,  for  js.  6d." 

Imports  for  Three  Months  :  R. 


Animals,  living — Oxen  and  Bulls    No. 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Swine      . .  . .         . . 

Bacon         cwt. 

Beef— Salted        

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 
Bones  (burnt    or    not,    or    as  Animal 
Charcoal)        . .  . .  . .      tons 

Butter         cwt. 

Cheese        ..         ..  

Corn — Wheat — From  Russia    .. 
Denmark 
Germany  ..         .. 

France     

Austrian  Territories 

Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Chili         ..         ..         

British  North  America           .. 
Other  countries 

Total 

Barley        

Oats  

Peas  

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize 

Total 

Wheat  meal  and  Flour — From  Germany 

France     . .         . .  

United  States    .,         

British  North  America 
Other  countries 

Total 

Indian  Corn  Meal  . .         .. 

Eggs  ..         ..         great  hundreds 

Flax  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia      . .     cwt. 

Germany  

Holland 

Belgium 

Other  Countries  

Total 

Guano         tons 

Hams  cwt 

Hemp  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia      . .     cwt. 

Italy        

Austrian  Territories    ..  ..         .. 

British  India      . .  . .         . . 

Philippine  Islands        

Other  countries. .         . .         . . 

Total 

Hops  cwt. 

Lard 

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted  or  Fresh 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  Salting 
Nitre,  Cubic  (Nitrate  of  Soda). . 
Oil  Seed  Cakes     . .  . .         . .     tons 

Pork — Salted  (not  Hams)  . .     cwt. 

Fresh 

Potatos 

Saltpetre     ..         .,         

Seeds  —Clover  and  Grass 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed  . .        qr. 

Rape 

Wool,      Sheep     and      Lambs'— From 

Europe   ..         lb. 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa. . 

British  India 

Australia 

Other  countries  

Total 

Yeast,  dried  cwt. 


Importations. 


1872. 

1873. 

13,567 

'4.549 

9.360 

4,406 

3.190 

3,843 

171.427 

121,357 

1. 514 

1,678 

705.843 

812,656 

67,312 

78,743 

19,449 

23,982 

21,441 

14,285 

254,850 

269,734 

96,766 

148,855 

5,526,772 

3.3i6,959 

40,259 

151.523 

505,544 

641,049 

16,350 

897,933 

2,421 

14,908 

■4', 478 

83,149 

622,548 

457,905 

1,480,768 

3,442,246 

214,610 

326,014 

77.589 

19,025 

116,813 

607,008 

8,745.152 

9,957,719 

3,985,048 

3,476,168 

2,37S,6l4 

1,960,248 

89,402 

218,893 

824,547 

703,756 

3,999.957 

3,637,732 

'2,274,558 

9.996,797 

230,279 

268,582 

50,449 

1,041,160 

174,829 

246,818 

930 

7.368 

236,838 

440,605 

693,325 

2,004,533 

1,53s 

542 

914,641 

1,143,686 

54.44' 

19.383 

49,886 

70,728 

50,595 

77,627 

I32,913 

131,867 

27.854 

5,371 

315.689 

304,976 

25,443 

41,228 

48,010 

54,030 

5.050 

6,331 

76,777 

94,3'4 

7,999 

3.650 

3,061 

2,665 

37,755 

52,291 

33,886 

50,496 

164,528 

209,747 

34,707 

34,549 

337,037 

237.3"4 

20,218 

21,103 

83,83c 

40,746 

538,969 

453,386 

32.30(1 

31,564 

91,12c 

75.556 

5,i5i 

2,723 

252,391 

3,75'.709 

103,961 

67,864 

174,966 

161,725 

349.336 

190,117 

80,33c 

.6,14, 

9,078,001 

8,527,955 

7,498,227 

8,046,793 

5.438,9i9 

3,621,052 

56.907.576 

56,784,052 

6,869,665 

6,690,226 

85,792.388 

83,670,077 

35.641 


VALUii  OF  Land  to  Rent  :  W.  //.  J.  You  will  not  be 
far  wrong  if  you  estimate  the  agricultural  rental  of 
England  at  nearly  30J.  an  acre — exclusive  of  waste. 

Erratum. — In  p.  592,  line  24,  col.  a,  read  "  Next  morn- 
ing they  were  cramped,  and  had  to  be  killed." 


IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE, 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  IN  CULTIVATION, 

2,6s.  per  bushel,  gd.  per  lb. 
This  is  a  purple-topped  variety,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  handsomest  and  best 
Swede  in  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  large  size, 
with  a  single  tap-root,  and  has  a  very  small 
and  fine  top,  possessing  at  the  same  time  an 
extremely  robust  constitution. 

Other  varieties  of  Swede  can  be  supplied  at 
yd.  to  lod.  per  lb.,  or  2%s.  to  40J.  per  bushel, 
according  to  sorts. 

EVIDENCE    OF    QUALITY. 
From  D.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Odiham. 
"  The  Swedes  grown  from  your  seed  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  this  neighbourhood,    being  a 
first-rate  crop,  and  free  from  mildew." 


CARTER'S  FARM  SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 
NEW  SANDBINGHAM  MANGEL. 

loos,  per  cwt.  ;  zs.  yi.  per  lb. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 
cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 
a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 

CAUTION.— The  word   "  Sandringham,"  as    applied 
to  Mangel,  Is  a  portion  of  our  Trade  Mark. 

From  Mr.  J.  High,  Farm  Bailiff  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 
"We  had  excellent  crops  of  Roots  this  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  Seed  supplied  by  you,  and  of  the  best  quality  I 
ever  saw." 

MANGEL    WURZEL. 

CARTER'S    NEW   TANKARD   YEL-  F"°T    r"'j 
LOW  FLESHED  0020 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown         75    o        09 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size 75    o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S  ELVETHAM  LONG 
YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 
Yellow         . .         . .         . .         . ,         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  <)d.  per 
lb.,  or  45J.  to  y$s.pcr  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 

James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH    HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE    BEST    SWEDE 


IN   CULTIVATION. 


£2,500 


IN 


PRIZES.  ' 


Upwards  of  ,£2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  SUTTON  AND  SONS' 
Customers  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE. 


■5  -^  E 


"l^t 


it  °s 


SUTTONS' 

gd.  per  lb. 

SUTTONS' 

yd.  per  lb. 

SKIRVING'S 


3 a  *  7, 


IMPROVED      CHAMPION 

351.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

HARDY       PURPLE-TOP 

281.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

SWEDE,    choice    stock,     jd. 


Sog"" 

* 

3 

3 

5"!  =  » 

-i  -r  —  Q 
0  n\P  n 

1 

=  g^3 

ik 

S  s"s 

i 

In 

1 

3.Sg 

SWEDE, 

SWEDE, 

.    per 

lb., 

28s.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

COMMON    TURNIPS,    yd.   to   lod.  per  lb.,    zis.  to 

40s  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 
All  goods  value  2or.  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 
S  per  cent,  allowed  for  cash  payment. 


TRADE 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  have  NO  Agents, 
and  that  all  Packages 
direct  from  us  will  bear 
our  Registered  Trade 
Mark  as  annexed. 


4-foltfitlr 


dS~tiQ 


Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING. 


Established  1793. 

KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 

Selected  from  large  Roots. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


Q 
W 
w 

1/3 


o 
o 
o 
o 

M 
in 

X 
> 
t- 
r 


Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


per  lb. 


MANGEL  WTJBZEL. 

KING'SCHAMPlONORANGEGLOBE.&c 
KING'S  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c. 
KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    .. 
KING'S  ELVETHAM    LONG   YELLOW 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KING'S  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 09 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE 06 

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RABI..  1  o 


.0  9 

o  7 

o  7 

o  8 

o  8 

o  7 

o  7 


56  o 
56  o 
64  o 
64  o 
56  o 
56  o 

70  o 

40  o 


KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KING'S    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 

from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  yd.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

The  growth  of  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out. 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20.  and  upwards. 
Notice. — J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  cspecjnl  notice— they  may 
rely  on  hiving  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 
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ORMSON'S   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  WORKS. 

The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent  quality  enables 
H.  ORMSON  to  say  that  his  WOOD-FRAMED  HOTHOUSES  will  last  ioo  years. 

H.  ORMSON  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many  years' 
experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  gives  him 
confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose  without  risk  of 
disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES,  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs,  Built,  Heated, 
and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 

MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS  HEATED   BY   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.       Inefficient 
Heating  Apparatus  remodelled,  and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application,   and  Estimates  given  for  Architects'  Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  TO  HER  MAJESTY,   AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER   TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST     GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PRICES   OF 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S 

PATENT 

LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "  ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

10-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

£3  10    0/410    0/5     5     o 

16-in.  18-in.  20-in. 

.£600      £6  15     o      £y  10    o 

24-in. 

£900 

THE    "CLIMAX" 

(Back  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£1     S    °      ^i  15    o      -£25° 

10-in. 

£3    °    ° 


IFOLLOWS  &  BATES 


i/ll  ROYAL  PRIZE  MEDAL  \ 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS   WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  BE 
RETURNED   WITHIN  A  MONTH, 

FREE    OF   ALL    COST   TO 
THE      PURCHASER,     and 

IF   PAID   FOR   WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL     BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
further  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  competition' the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which  no  other  Machine  could  manage— but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.     The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 


made. 


(Cf*   All  the  Machines  tried  were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 


Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,  MANCHESTER. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTONS  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  li^ht, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

lor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  i;ive  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


c 


OTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


cir  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  ai 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  6d. 

Prospectuses  tree  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  iuit  secured  by  Patent. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 

Eailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 

wasters,  &?.,  &c, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUT-DOOR   -WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IKON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Poat  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.G. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  &.  BARNARDS 

NORFOLK    IRONWORKS, 

NORWICH. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

US'   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &c. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR   ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &c. 

DEANE  &  CO., 

46,  King  William  St., 
London  Bridge. 


.6d\ 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 

8  in.     |    10  in.  1    12  in.  1    14  in.  1    16  in.    1 

18  in. 

45*- 

50J.     J     jos.    1     90J.    1    no.r.    [    130J.     [ 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 

140J. 

10  in. 

I2in.  |  141'n.  1  i6in.  |  i8in.  1  2oin.  1  22in. 

|  =4  in 

70.r. 

90T.    1  iioj.  |   130J.  1  140J.  |   150J.  |  160s. 

Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut     . .         6  in.             8  in.             10  in. 
2  5*-             35*-       1       45*- 

180.1 

Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


LAWN  MOWERS         ..from 
GARDEN   BARROWS..    „  22s 
GARDEN   ROLLERS  ..    „         -fit. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  Sic. 


HOT- WATER  FITTINGS  for 
GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c. 


LAWN    MOWERS, 

SHANKS',  GREEN'S,  RANSOME'S,  S.C. 


GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66s. 

Deane's  New  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 
Estahlished    a.d.    1700.        Discount    5  per   cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £2. 

DEANE  AND  CO.,   46,    KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.C. 


THE    "AUTOIATOI"    LAW!    I0WERS. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  7,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 
Ij^y  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  free  by  Tost,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 
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BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
ihey  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St-  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  ia  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the    MILLION    arc   Simpli,  Chiaf, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   u,  Tichbornc 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


/•^.KEENHOL'.SKS,    OKCIlAkn-IICH'SKS,  ^,-.,  hxrd 
y~*  within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
i;ery  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work, 


Estimates  for 

JAMES  RIVETT 


Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


GREEN'S 


PATENT 

SINGLE    AND    DUPLICATE 

WROUGHT-IRON 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  Heating  GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,  CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, &c. 

These  Boilers  are  the  neatest,  cheapest,  most  effective, 
and  durable  of  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  invented. 

Price  Lists,  with  sizes  and  full  particulars,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Thomas  Green  &  Son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;  and 
54  and  SS,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  SAV. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMA  TES  FREE  on  APPLICA  TION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  IEOI   COIPAIY 


(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 


OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Trice  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works.  Horlev. 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  131,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on   application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— J.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

11  n        glazed,  i6oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet   „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

•1  11  glazed,  iGoz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 

JONES'S     PATENT     *'  DOUBLE     L  "     SADDLE 

O  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler. 

ith  the  following  improvements,  viz  ,  the  water-space  at  back  ana 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  :  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  *■  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

30    ,, 

2-f     M 

400 

800 

30    || 

3°  11 

500 

goo 

24    >• 

24  „ 

24   » 

70a 

12     0     0 

24  » 

24  11 

30  „ 

850 

1400 

16    0    0 

24  >> 

»4    i> 

36  „ 

I, coo 

24  11 

a:: 

48   „ 

1,40a 

20    0    0 

38  „ 

60  „ 

:,8oo 

25    0    0 

30  II 

30  „ 

7?   » 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

36  „ 

96  .. 

4,500 

50    0    0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

144   „ 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

s. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  onlv  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Beehives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  fit  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  ..^1150 
Stand  for  ditto    . .     0106 
The     I.  I  G  U  R  I  A  N     or 
ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 
much  in  repute,  G.   N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply    Italian   Queen,   in   the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
.    Hive  included. 
|jfl        An   Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
jlj     full    directions    rur    uniting    to 
"2J  Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By     A. 
NFir.mioi'R.    5*  ,  postage  4*/. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  iwo  stamps. 
Agents  (or  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 

James  Lee.  at  his  prices.  

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   and  SONS,  27.   ^^   Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B.  *  ' 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES  VINERIEb,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticulmral  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  anderected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.     


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  moat  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


HPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind.  —„„■,», 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &C-,  containing  full  information  concerning  siies, 
prices,  &c. 

35.  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly.   London.   W 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS.  Ac.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES.  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTRIES,  Ac. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhousei 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  &c. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on   appli- 
cation.   

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  a*,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


Hosier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


COWAN'S 
NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other 
BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 

This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln 

and  Hot-Water  Apparatus,  and  some  of  its  advantages 

are  ; — 

First,  It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

Second,  It  does  the  work  more  constantly 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
Third,  It  requires  no  night  attendance. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN  COWAN,  Dromore,  Kenmare. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in    materials    of    £»reat    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
A  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or   expense,   as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  :  Kintrsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEV'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Kooung  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresies above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141 ,  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  3S.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Fcrneriei.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolicd  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G,  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharvet. 

A  liberal  discount  to  trie  Tradf* 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,     PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION     LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  is,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  aud  other  phasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET.  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates    and     numerous   Wood 
Engravings.     Price  241.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


Decaisne  s  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from   Deiigm  by 
L.  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  price  521.  6d.,  cloth, 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II.  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker; 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.  R.  b  ,  &c. ,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN    POTS,   KALE   POTS,   SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufacturer!   by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  gnod  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,  are  unsurpassed   by   any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 

Ereen,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  :  and 
_  eing  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons 

Ad  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  liaving  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows' ,  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 
Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  51.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in   Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  a. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  ft  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street,  E,C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
185s,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  ^10  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Horticulture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN;  or,  Some 
Directions  for  Root-Pruning,  with  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince  Stock,  the  Cherry  on  the  Cerasus 
Mahaleb  (or  Perfumed  Cherry),  and  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise  Stock, 
so  as  to  make  them  prolific,  and  eligible  for  small  Gardens. 
The  Seventeenth  Edition  (just  published)  may  be  had  post  free  for  3*. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw  bridge  worth,  Herts. 


Just  published,  Imp.  8vo,  price  24*., 

BENTHAM  and  HOOKER:  GENERA  PLAN- 
TARUM  ad  cxcmplaria  imprimis  in  llerbariis  Kewensibus 
servata  definata.  Auctoribus  G.  BEHTHAMel  J.  D.  Hookek.  Vol.  II., 
Pars  I.  Sistens  Dicoiyledonum  Gamupetalarum.  Ord.  VI.  Capri- 
foliaceas— Compositas.     566  pp.  Imp.  8vo,  cloih,  price  241. 

WILLIAMS    AND     NORGATE,    14,     Henrietta     Street,     Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C;  and  ao,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  211  cloth, 

HEMSLEY'S  HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  De- 
scriptions, Native  Countries.  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in 
Cultivation  ;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness, 
Suitability  for  particular  Positions,  &c.  (Based  on  the  French  work 
of  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  ) 

"  Mr.  Hemsley's  is,  in  our  of  use  and  ornament.  .  .  It  is  a 
opinion,  the  very  best  text-book  a  good  book,  and  surpasses  hy 
young  man  can  have  who  is  '  many  degrees  everything  of  the 
desirous  of  acquiring  some  use-  kind  with  which  it  might  be 
ful  knowledge  of  botany  by  means  ■  fairly  compared;  and  we  advise 
of  the  garden,  and  of  maturing  ;  every  young  gardener  to  make  it 
his  judgment  in  the  selection  and  !  his  own,  and  master  its  contents." 
cultivation  of  plants  for  purposes     — Gardeners'  Magaxint 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Hartwig's  Tropics. 

Now  ready,  in  one  Volume,  8vo,  with  8  Chromoxylographs,  and  above 
300  Woodcuts,  price  ioj.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD:   Aspects  of  Man   and 
Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.     By  Dr.  George 
Haetwig. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniformly  Illustrated  : — 

Th«  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.     Price  21s. 
The  POLAR  WORLD.     Price  21s. 
The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     Price  au, 
HARMONIES  of  NATURE.     Price  i8r. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  5^. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which    must    be    paid    in   advance,    for    the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 
London         ..  Mr.  George  Street,   30,  Cornhill,    E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,   E.C.  ;    Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  I2r,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  go,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh    ..   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


mar  now  he  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  gooi' 
in  Iheir  own  locality.     A  single  trial   is   respectfully   solicited.     I'ri 


List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Tkt  Building  Mattriuls  of 
NettiHcntimihiri :— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck. 
nail,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  :  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  Thl9  dfly  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell.  hy  Mi 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  F6tc,  Nottingham,  August,  iS'rfj ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  lorji 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.   each,   or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 

King'  Street  Oilier,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Linnean  Society. 

This  day  is  published,  price  iu,  the  Third  Part  of  Vol.  XXVIII.  of 

rpilli    TRANSACTIONS    of    the     LINNEAN 

X  SOCIETY  Ol   LONDON. 

Sold  by  LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  EC;  and  by 
Mr.  KIPPIST,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  \V.,  of  whom  may  be  had  all  or  any  ol"  the  preceding 
Volumes  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  arc  requested  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Kui  is  1  for  their  Copies,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  4  o'Clock. 

HAND  BOOK"  of    V  I  N~E    and    FRUIT 

TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  ol 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Herkman,  of 
Chat -.worth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  U.  HEREMAiN  AND  MORTON, 
14,  Tichhorne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


DR.  BEVAN'S  HONEY  BEE  {third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  ta  Etchings,  9  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.     640  references.     360  pages,  8vo.     Bound  in  cloth  boards, 

filt   lettered,  7*.  6./.,  and   ioj.  od.   coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Munn, 
'.R.H.S. 
Published  by  JOHN   VAN  VOORST,  1,   Paternoster  Row,  E.C.; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company}.  —  UN  DER-DRAIN  AGE, 
11.  6i  ;  ROAD  M  AK  I  M  m  }V*r*j/  of  K.  A.  S.  E. ,  61.)  ;  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  {.Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6x);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  at. ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  u.  6d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  ix.  W;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (nicest),  12*  6d 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun.,  is.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPUN,  4S,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  charge 
tO  the  ADVERTISER. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Flett  Street,  E.C. 


PARTNERSH  IP.— WANTED,    a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small   Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,   held  on   Long    Lease,    on    moderate    terms. — Mr.    ROE, 

ao,  William  Street,   New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  a  steady,    experienced    GENERAL 
NURSERY  FOREMAN.     State  age,  references,  and   wages 
required.— R.  THORNHILL,  Nurseryman,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

ANTED,  a   HEAD    WORK ING    GARDENER^ 

married,  without  family,  whose  Wife  could  assist  in  the  House 
occasionally. — VINCA,  Post  Office,  Godstone. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Country  Nursery, 
a  first-class  ROSE  GROWER,  both  for  Exhibition  and  the 
Trade.  None  will  please  apply  who  cannot  produce  satisfactory 
references  as  to  abilities,  &c.  Good  wages  will  be  given  to  a  good 
grower. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  T.  T.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.  WANT  a  young 
MAN,  accustomed  to  Plants,  to  take  charge  of  their  Stove, 
Greeehouse  Plants,  and  Ferns,  under  the  Foreman. — Apply,  stating 
wages  required,  where  last  employed,  &c,  to  JAMES  GARAWAY 
AND  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  a  young  active 
MAN,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Floriculture,  to  which  his 
attention  will  chiefly  be  required.  He  must  be  single,  and  not  more 
than  20  years  of  age.  A  Scotchman  preferred.— A.  W.,  6,  Green 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  experienced  single 
Man,  as  GARDENER,  who  understands  the  Management  of 
Vines,  Melons,  &c.  A  good  character  required. — Apply,  stating  age, 
wages,  and  references,  to  Mr.  P.  BROWN,  Glentworth  Hall,  near 
Lincoln. 


Gardener. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man,  with- 
out children.     The  Wife  to  take  care  of  Offices.— Mr.  D.,  the 
Hendre,  Llandaff,  near  Cardiff. 


WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  of  good 
character,  with  a  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
— C.  FAIRNINGTON,  4,  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a  successful  GRAFTER  of  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c,  under  glass.  He  must  be  able  to  supply 
satisfactory  references.  To  a  persevering  and  trustworthy  Man 
liberal  wages  will  be  given.— A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  used  to  Grape  Thinning,  to 
attend  to  the  Houses  and  make  himself  useful  in  a  Market 
Garden. — C.  W.  A.,  the  Gardens,  bottom  of  Langley  Lane,  South 
Lambeth,  Surrey,  S. 


WANTED,  a  sharp,  intelligent  MAN,  unmarried,  to 
Work  a  small  Nursery  on  Salary  and  Commission;  must  be 
willing  to  work,  and  be  a  good  Propagator.— KETTELW ELL'S, 
32,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ANTED,  in  a  Nursery  near  London,    a  YOUTH 

or  YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  under  a  good  Heath  and 
general  Indoor  Propagator— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  K.,  Messrs.  Rutley 
&  Silverlock,  412,  Strand,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  the  Orchid -ho  uses. 
Wages  £1  per  week  Application  only  to  be  made  by  those 
who  have  n ad  some  experience  among  Orchids — Mr.  WILLIAM 
BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  under  the  Foreman,  in 
the  Flower  Garden.  Wages  iu,  with  good  cottage,  milk,  &c. 
Applicants  to  state  age, experience, and  references. — D.  BUCHANAN, 
Dyrham  Park,  Barnet,  Herts. 


WANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  to  the  Gardening  and 
Florist  Business,  a  stout  LAD,  age  15.     No  objection    to  the 
Country— W.   A.,  2,  Woodland  Villas.  Rendlesham  RnaH.  Clapton    F„ 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  WX. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,    as    CLERK,    a    respectable,    intelligent 
young  Man — one  who   has  had  some  experience  with  Plants 
preferred.— Application   to  be  made  by   letter,  in    own  handwriting, 
"~"TCH,  N 


stating  terms,  to  ROBERT  T.  VEITC" 


Mursery,  Exeter. 


WANT  PLACES,— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

__  Head  Gardeners. 

T)OWNIE.   LAIRD    and    LAING    can    at  present 

-l^  RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  M  EN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstcad  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  no  incum- 
brance; 14  years'  experience  in  good  Establishments.  Four 
and  a  half  years'  character  fmm  present  employer.  No  single-handed 
place  acceptedi — J.  H.  T. ,  Greenland*,  Henley-on-Thames. 

GARDENER  (Head).— A  Scotchman,  middle-aged' 
married,  no  family ;  is  well  versed  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  Horticulture.  Good  character  from  last  situation.— H.  C,  7,  Elgin 
Road,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,    married,   one  child 
(age  9):    four  and  a  half  years'  excellent  character  as  above. 
References  will  bear    strictest  inquiries. — J.    F.,   22,  Junction  Road, 

Upper  Holluway,  London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  24,  married;  nine  years' 
good  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  prolession.  No  objeC' 
tion  to  a  good  Single-handed  place.  First-class  testimonials.— 
W.  J.  TOYVNSEND,  Earlywood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28;   has  had  13  years' 
good  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening.     Good 
references     as     to     character,     &c.  —  T.    C,    Cutbush's    Nursery, 

Highgate,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  prolession.  No 
Single-handed  place  accepted.— G.M.,  10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hamilton 
Road,  Lower  Norwood. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married,  one  child 
(age  8);  18  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch. 
Highest  recommendations  from  present  and  previous  employers. — 
A.  B..  Post  Office.  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Can  produce  testimonials 
from  present  and  late  employers.— E.  W.(  Bexley  Villa,  Lcssness 
Heath,  Belvedere. 


fXARDENER  (Head),    in   a   Gentleman's   Garden.— 

VJ  Age  39,  married;  thoroughly  understands  Forcing,  Vines, 
Peaches,  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character.— Address  full  particulars  to  A.  B.,  Woodlands, 
Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  also  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
character.— A.  B.,  5,  Clarendon  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware 
Road,  W.  s 


GARDENER  (Head).— W.  H.  Edwards,  Gardener 
to  H.  L.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  would  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending his  Foreman  to  any  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical 
Man,  as  above,  where  more  men  are  kept. — J.  T-,  Lower  Cheam, 
Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married,  no  family. 
— A  Gentleman  can  strongly  recommend  a  very  steady,  first- 
rate  Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  Forcing  and  Greenhouse- 
work,  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  Has  been  with 
him  four  years;  is  equal  to  a  superior  situation.— L.  M.,  Post  Office, 
Ewell,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single  ;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Orchids,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  also  good  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener.  Has 
lived  in  some  of  the  principal  Establishments  in  England.  Can  be 
highly  recommended  from  each.— J.  P.,  6,  Union  Place,  St.  Leonard's 
Road,  Weymouth,  Dorset. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  42,  married,  no  incum- 
brance; thoroughly  proficient  in  all  branches.  Twenty  years 
Foreman  at  Weston  Birt,  near  Tetbury,  and  five  and  a  half  years 
Head  Gardener  at  Moor  Court,  near  Stroud.  Change  of  Property 
sole  cause  of  leaving.  Good  references  and  good  character.  — 
WILLIAM  BASSETT,  Houndscroft,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  38. —The  Advertiser,  who 
has  been  for  the  past  5J4  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sam 
Mendel,  Esq.,  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  disposal  of  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  open  to  an  engagement  where  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower  are  required.  Ten  years  in 
previous  situation.  Highest  references.— J.  R.  PETCH,  Manley 
Hall  Gardens,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF,  to  Manage  a  Gentleman's  small  Estate.— Age  38, 
married,  no  family.  Good  character  from  the  Nobleman  he  has  just 
left.— R.,  40,  Upper  Carlisle  Street,  Maida  Hill,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF.— Age  3s;  thoroughly  practical  in  Growing  and 
Forcing  Choice  Plants  and  Fruits,  and  Kitchen  and  Pleasure 
Gardening.  Six  years'  character  from  lasr  place. — A.  B.,  2,  Laurel 
Cottage,  Birkbeck  Road,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER     (Head,    WoRKiNG).-Married,     no 
family;     thoroughly     understands    the   profession      Excellent 
Terences.— T.    B.    NUNN,  Bury  .Grove  Cottages,  Hamilton  Road, 


Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man 
—Married,  small  family. —  JOHN  GUILDFORD,  Gardener, 
Loddington  Hall,  Leicester. 


GLARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  three  or 
'  more  are  kept-  — Married  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profes- 
sion in  all  its  branches.  Character  and  abilities  will  bear  strict  inves- 
tigation. Kent  preferred.— A.  P.,  Oaklands  Lodge,  Castle  Hill  Park, 
Ealing,  Middlesex 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept.— 
Age  24,  single  ;  good  references  can   be  given.— J.  W.  T.,  Post 
Office,  Kettering. 


nARDENER,-W.  Howard,  ten  years  Gardener  to 

\_J      J.  Brand,  Esq  ,  Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  S.W. ,  is  now  open  to  a 
re-engagement.— 12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


GARDENER    (Single-handed).— A    respectable, 
middle-aged,  married  Man,  without  incumbrance.     Good  refer- 
ence. — T.  T.,  Mr.  Sprigings,  the  Nursery,  St.  Albans. 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Establishment. — Age  22  ;  has  had  good  experience  under 
Glass,  &c  Good  character  from  late  employer. — \V,  W.,  Wint 
Terrace,  Manchester  Road,  Blackwall. 


G 


ARDENER    (Second).— Age    21,    single. 

--*    years'  good   character    from    present    situation      " 
West  Place,  Heme  Hill,  Dulwich,  Surrey,  S.E. 


Three 

J.    HEATH. 


/^ARDENER    (Second).— Age  23;    has    had    good 

VJ  experience  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Pines,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  First-class  references.— J.  W.,  Mrs. 
Manning,  23,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C 


GARDENER   (Under).— Age   18  ;    acquainted   with 
the   Cultivation   of  Vines,   &c.      Good   references.— A.    C  ,  14 
Manor  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  good  Establishment.— 
Age  22;  accustomed  to  the  charge  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses 
Near  London  preferred.  Well  recommended.— The  HEAD 
GARDENER,  the  Chantry,  Ipswich. 


E FOREMAN.  —  Age    27;     excellent    references    as     to 
character  and  ability.— W.  G  ,  15,  Elgin  Terrace,  Maida  Vale, 
London,  VV.  * 


piOREMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER,  under  a 
J-  good  working  Man,  where  Forcing  is  carried  on.  Good  nrar. 
tical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.— J.  O.,  16,  North 
Road,  Highgate,  Middlesex,  N. 


PROPAGATOR,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR 
(Hard-wooded)  —Has  had  considerable  experience  in  all  kinds 
of  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Plants.  Neat  and  successful  Grafter. 
Good  references.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Guess,  134,  Weedington  Road,  Kentish 
Town,  N.W. 


PROPAGATOR  (Indoor).— Is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with    his  work.     First-class  references.— O.  CUS,   Hale   Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


To  Nurserymen,  &c. 
/^ENERAL     NURSERY     ASSISTANT.— A    young 

V  I    Man,     Country  preferred  —Full  particulars  as  to  ability,  fix.,  of 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  the  Nursery,   Balham   Hill,  London,  S.W. 


LAND    STEWARD.— Thoroughly  experienced  in 
Farm   Management  in  all  its  branches.     Highest  references.— 
LAND  STEWARD,   Messrs.   Drummond  Brothers,   Seedsmen,  &c. 

5*,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

T^ARM  BAILIFF  (Working).— Age  40,  married,  no 

JL  incumbrance  ;  18  years'  experience.  Wile  to  manage  Poultry. 
Wages  required,  £So  per  year.  Four  years  good  reference  as  to 
character,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  by  a  Gentleman.—  T.  R.. 
Post  Ulhce,  Sage  Hill,  Marlborough,  Wilts 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

CLERK,  SEEDSMAN,  or  TRAVELLER,  In  the 
Nursery  or  Seed  Trade,  or  to  combine  the  three.— Has  held  for 
some  time  a  similar  responsible  situation  in  one  of  the  best  London 
Houses.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  Plants,  Trees,  and  Shrubs. 
Unexceptionable  te*>limonials.—  DELTA,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DAIRYMAID,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  family. 
—Four  years  and   five   months'   character.— G.   E.,    Fleming's 
Wickford,  Essex.| 


HOW    to      DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE    DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 

PURE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
ao*.  per  gallon,  401.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct  from    the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  4s,,  «..  and 
6r.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 
on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 
Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 
GEORGE    ELPIIICK     and     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink   Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  ao,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


SPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

XyM.    YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

T      N     D     I     A          PAL 

E         ALE, 

TyM.    YOUNGER    AND    CO. 

Established   1749. 

"P      D     I     N     B      U      R     G 

H           ALE, 

w 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


A. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EP       P       S    '    S  C       O       C 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  tine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicateh'  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"  Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London," — Set 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

MADE  SIMPLY  with  BOILING  WATER  or  MILK. 

Each  Packet  is  Labelled 

JAMES     EPPS     and     CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC     CHEMISTS. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,      LEMONADE,     LITHIA  ;    and,     for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  labal 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  AND  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 

free  from  n 

A  SAFE  FAMIL1 

In  boxes  at  tj    il/,d  .  3t 


free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 


M  .  and  1  ix. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANT1B1L1UU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPI.MNTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY  THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.   i%d.,  2*.  <fd.,  +*.  6d->  ar|d  "*■ 


►  ARR'S   LIFE   PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  '1  HREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired — "a  sound  MlND  in  a  sound  Body."  Sold  by  all 
Chemists. 
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IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    Df 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 


PATRONIZED   BY 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN 


H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS.  ^^:<g^^!J2^^S!SSc^^s=*-^->'  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 

AND    MOST    OF   THE    NOBILITY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Upwards   of  65,000   of  the  above  Machines   have   been    Sold  since   the  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut     8  inches 


£fl 


10 
10 


To  cut   12  inches 
14        » 


£a  15 
5  16 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut  16  ins.  £6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn. 
„  18  „  8  o  Man  and  Boy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  £<)  o  Man  and  Boy. 
„      20    „       8  10        „        „       I        „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


DONKEY  and  PONY  MACHINES. 


To  cut  26  inches 
„        28        „ 
»        3° 


£*S     ° 

17  o 

18  10 


Leather      Boots 

Donkey    ... 

Ditto  for  Pony 


for 


£1     o    ° 

1     4    o 


HORSE  MACHINES. 


To  cut  30  inches 
.,       3°      ., 

„       42      „ 


■£2 


26 

3° 


To  cut  4S  inches 
Leather       Boots 
Horse 


for 


■/34 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Rail-way  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  general 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  report 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  which 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS,  and  when  the  grass  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.  The  Grass  Box  is  also  made  considerably  larger, 
and  does  not  require  emptying  as  often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  over  all  others  for  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND    HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 

THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS  :- 

1  st,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being-  free  and  easily  accessible. 

id,    They  are  worked  with  much  greater  ease  than  any  other. 

3d,    They  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

/[th,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

$th,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,   &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  are  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  three  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  arc  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Those  who  have  LAWN  MOWERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  Staff  of  Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

thomasTgreenand  son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  now  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom; — 

Three  Months    .,  $s.  u%d.  \  Six  Months     ..     in.  nrf. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £1  3J.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
FIRST  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS  and 
FLOWERS,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  May  14  and  is. 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  'he  Gardens  only  by  orders  from  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  price  5*.,  or  on  the  day  of  Exhibition,  71.  6d,  each. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  post. 


CRYSTAL      PALACE.-The     GREAT      MAY 
FLOWER  SHOW,  SATURDAY,  May  17. 
To  Exhibitors.— ENTRIES  CLOSE  SATURDAY  NEXT,  and 
should  be  forwarded  at  once. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL   and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY.— The    ANNUAL    WHITSUNTIDE 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  MAY  3010  IUNE6. 

GRAND  SHOW  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS  by  Mr.  ANTHONY 
WATERER  will  open  on  MAY  30. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  IMPLE. 
MENTS,  &c,  on  SEPTEM  BER  3,  4.  s,  and  6. 

Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in 
connection  with  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  the 
LOWER  GROUNDS,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM,  JUNE  17,18,  10 
The  BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  at  same  time  and 
place.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  £500  are  offered.  For  Schedules,  Entry 
Forms,  &c  apply  to  WALTER  N.  FISHER,  Local  Secretary,  13, 
Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham  ;  or  W.  T.  SMEDLEY,  Secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Rose  Show,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  GRAND  ROSE,  FRUIT,  and  PELARGONIUM 
SHOW,  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  THURSDAY,  June  10. 
The  usual  liberal  Prizes  are  offered. 

The   GRAND  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  10  and 
II.     Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  96,  St.  James's  Street ; 
or  of  E.  SPAKY,  Superintendent,   Queen's   Graperies,    Park    Street 
EDVVD.    " 


Brighton. 


CARPENTER,  Secretary. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  EXHIBITION  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  King's  Park, 
Stirling,  in  connection  with  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's 
Show,  on  AUGUST  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  For  PLANTS,  &c,  upwards  of 
/140  in  Prizes  is  offered  for  competition,  and  for  FRUIT,  &c,  about 
£70.  Schedules  to  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  JOHN  BRUCE, 
Secretary,  Queen  Street,  Stirling. 


The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States^  is  £t  6s. 


GRAPE  VINES,  2s.  6d.  to  101.  6d.   each.     Standard 
ROSES,    ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     and     all     kinds     of 
CLIMBERS  and  SHRUBS,  in  pots. 
R.  GREEK,  Bedford  Conservatories,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 


THE  DUKE  of  BUCCLEUCH  VINE.— The  weather 
being  so  cold,  I  will  not  begin  sending  out  this  Vine  till  about 
the  middle  of  May.                                                            W.THOMSON. 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  N.B.— April  20. 


w 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTSand  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


CALCEOLARIA    AMBASSADOR     (Sang's).— Fine 
strong  Plants,   lis    to  iSj.   per  dozen.     Usual  discount  to  the 
Trade. 
T.  METHVEN'  and  SONS,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries.  Edinburgh. 

Messrs;  thomas  methven  and  sons  win 
be  glad  to  have  OFFERS,  by  the  Hundred   or  Thousand,  of 
fine  named  RHODODENDRONS,  i  and  2  yr  ,  wrought. 
JE     Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

AURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  ; 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 

OBERT  SIM   will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.  Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


UNSURPASSED  PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA, 
and  CINERARIA  SEEDS,  from  the  late  G.  Parsons'  choicest 
strains,  at  n.  6d.  per  packet ;  Primula  japonica,  saved  last  year,  is. 
MIGNONETTE,  Tree,  and  Parsons' new  White,  1*.,  or  a  packet  of 
each  for 51.    Cash. 

HENRY  HEMSLEY,  Hassock's   Gate,  Hurst  pi  erpoint. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application,— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Verbenas,  Verbenas,  Verbenas. 

PHILIP  LADDS  is  now  sending  out   VERBENAS, 
in  Pots,  to  the  Trade  only,  at  if.  per  doien,  package  included. 
Cash  with  order. 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  S.E. 


Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 

W     KNIGHT    has  a   large  stock  of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000,  on  application. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hail  sham,  Sussex. 


Surplus  Stock  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  can  now   supply   the  above  at 
£$  per  100  pair ;  in  less  quantities  at   is,  6d.  per  pair.     A  remit- 
ance  must  accompany  the  order  from  unknown  Correspondents. 
Clarence  Nurseries,  York. 


l«73    I  TlESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
""'  I  U  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 

by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  EoseB  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


TPEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  fine  plants,  in  pots— 

-L  Marechal  Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Devoniensis,  Reve  d'Or,  Madame  Falcot,  Saffrano,  and  others,  in  any 
quantities.     LIST  with  price,  &c. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery.  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


RICHARD    SMITH'S   LIST   of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marfichal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Roses. 

HLANE  and  SON  have  still  a  large  stock  of  TEA- 
•  SCENTED  and  HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  in  48,  32,  and 
34  pots,  strong  blooming  plants.  Prices  and  CATALOGUE  free  on 
application. 

The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


To  the  Trade.— Named  Hollyhocks. 

JAMES     GARAWAY     and     CO.    offer    the    above, 
Autumn-struck  Plants,  by  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000. 
JAMES  GARAWAY  and  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 


BEDDING  PLANTS.— At  the  original  West  of 
England  Establishment  for  Bedding  Plants.  CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  gratis.  As  it  has  always  been,  the  stock  is  the  largest 
and  hnest  in  the  West  of  England.     Orders  to  be  addressed  to 

J.  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset. 

OUBLE    PETUN IAS.— King  of  Crimsons   (new), 

Princess   Louise,   La  Coquette,    Emilie    Rafarin,    and    other 
named  varieties,  at  6d.  each,  fine  healthy  plants. 

A.  W  ATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  61.  per  100,  50J.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  45  per  dozen — sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede     Terms  cash, 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Iree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.    


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS     S.    WARE'S    APPENDIX  to  his 
PERENNIAL  LIST  of  187 1  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  free 
on  application.  , 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,  N. 


L ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 
arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


EPIPHYLLUMS.— The  finest  of  all  Winter-flowering 
Plants  for  Table  Deceration,  &c.  The  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion in  England.  Over  2000  Plants  and  30  Varieties  to  select  from. 
All  guaranteed  to  flower.  Fine  Plants,  on  legs,  12  to  15  inches  high, 
151.,  i8j.,  and  2M.  the  half-dozen,  package  included. 
JOHN  KELLETT,  Wellington  Nursery,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Fine  strong,  hardy,  healthy 
plants,  showing   bloom,  varying   in   colours,   31.    each,  30*.  per 
dozen ;  Seedlings,  is.  each,  q».  per  dozen,  package  or  post  free. 

H.   CANNELL,    New    Florist   Flowers   and  Florist    Flower  Seed 
Merchant,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


WANTED,    PRIMULA     JAPONICA     SEED- 
LINGS.      Send  samples,  with  prices,  to 
H.  CANNELL,  Nurseryman,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


WANTED,  THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  about  i  foot 
high.    The  plants  must  be  healthy  and  uniform  in  size.     State 
price  per  loo  to 

GEORGE  STANTON,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  l\$8,  High  Hnlborn,  London. 

G.    HENDERSON     AND    SON,    the    Wellington 
Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


E. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    6Y. 
•  Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


CHARLES   TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  alt  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Beading  Plants. 

The   Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Forest   Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873. 

GEORGE       POULTON'S       Priced      Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  now  ready.     Sent  post  f(ce 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery  1  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 


LONDON,      N. 


AGRICULTURAL,    GARDEN,    and    FLOWER 
SEEDS. — Special  prices  and  advantageous  offers  of  the  above 
on  application  to 
ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


Agricultural  Seeds. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  announce  that  his  SPRING 
LIST  of  TURNIP,  SWEDE,  MANGEL,  and  other  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
— Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester.  


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Vienna,  I  Q  UTTO  NS"      GRASS     SEEDS.— 

1873.  I  lO  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Direcfor-Gcneral  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  T\/TESSRS.  SUTTONS-  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.  I  lVjL  consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the  MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

SUTTON    am.  SONS,  the  nuccn's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  QUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  |U  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 

GRASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  best  Seeds  kept  ready 
for  Laying  Down  to  Permanent  Pasture. 
Also  SEEDS  for  One  or  Two  Years  Lay,  at  a  lower  price. 
BOLTON    and   CO.,   Seed  Merchants,    Wood    Green,    London,   N. 


Home-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
•  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  and 
of  crop  1872.       Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


DRUMHEAD   COW  CABBAGE   PLANTS.— Extra 
strong  Plants,  3*.  6d.  per  iooo. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


To  the  Trade.-Turnlp  Seed. 

BANGHOLM    SWEDE.— The    Undersigned  have  a 
very  fine  Stock   ol   this   celebrated   Swede.      Prices  given   on 
application,  for  this  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  Turnips. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP.— Seed  of  this  Turnip— 
which  is  so  much  prized  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of  England 
—can  be  had,  perfectly  true  to  name,  from  the  Undersigned.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Green  Globe  variety. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


FOR   SALE,  a   large   quantity   of  good    FIBROUS 
LOAM,  at  5*.  per  load. 
G^STEVENS.JSt  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  the  best  that 
money  cm  procure,  all  certain  to  prow,  21.  6d,  pwioo.  This 
delicious  Vegetable  does  not  require  half  the  expense  usually  incurred 
in  planting  iL     See  RICHARD  SMITH'S  SEED  LIST  lor  1873. 

Extra  strong  SEAK  ALE,  is   per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SM1T  H,    Nurserymen,  Worcester. 

f  he~Flnest  Broccoli  In  Cultivation. 

COOLING'S  MATCHLESS.— Fine  large,  compact 
heads;  pure  white,  and  self-protecting.  First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Full  description  in  Oardtntn  thromel* 
of  December  7  and  14,  "872.  and  January  18,1873. 

Price  is  id   per  packet,  dosi  free.     Trade  pr.ee  on  application, 
r  GEORGE  COOLING,  Seedsman,  Bath. 
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NEW  TRTCOLOR  PELARGONIUMS.— Brilliant, 
Countess  Flanders,  E.  R.  Betiyon,  Jetty  Lacy,  Lady  Boswell, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Masterpiece,  Miss  Goring,  Mrs.  Grieve, 
Premier,  Gem  of  Tricolors,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville.  The  above 
splendid  set,  good  plants,  for  25s.  Twelve  splendid  New  Golden  and 
Bronze  do.  for  161. 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


MRS.  GOODFORD,  a  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM, 
raised  at  the  Priory,  near  Stroud,  is  a  real  Novelty,  being 
decidedly  two-coloured.  Trusses  larger  than  Le  Grand,  pips  equal  to 
Clipper,  lower  petals  rosy-purple,  upper  petals  scarlet,  and  a  distinct 
white  eye.  Its  bedding  qualities  were  proved  during  the  past  two 
unfavourable  seasons,  during  which  it  was  magnificent  when  others 
were  spoilt  The  immense  trusses,  which  are  borne  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  foot-stalks,  never  show  bad  centres,  but  are  main- 
tained in  perfection  many  weeks.  Amongst  the  numerous  varieties 
with  which  it  has  been  tried  it  stands  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar 
glow  given  by  its  two  colours,  by  its  freedom  of  flowering,  and  by  its 
capability  of  standing  bad  weather.  Price  2s.  each,  201.  per  dozen, 
usual  Trade  terms.  A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents 
indispensable. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Jun.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen — Florence,  41.;  Louisa  Smith,  31.;  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s  ;  Mrs  Turner,  31.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  as.;  Mrs.  Headley,  91.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  15s.;  Peter  Grieve,  18s.;  Sophia  Cusack,  31.; 
Charming  Bride,  31.;  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  31.;  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
3J.;  Italian  Beauty,  35  ;  Lasso  Gowrle,  181. ;  Mabel  Morris,  2s-  '•  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  gs.  per  dozen;  Prince  Silverwings,  31.;  Princess 
Beatrice,  3s.:  May  Queen,  31.;  Princess  Alexandra,  31.;  Beauty  of 
Calderdale,  31.  ;  Criterion,  jj.;  Prima  Donna,  v  ;  Black  Douglas,  gs. ; 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  9s.  ;  Reine  Victoria,  gs.  A  LIST  of  other  varieties 
on  application 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE,    the    Greenway     Nursery,     Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      zos.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  141.  per  100, 
MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  6oj.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  125.  per  100. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMC5NA,  ife.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  afternamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  such  universal 
satisfaction: — 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice   PALMS,  in   12  distinct   sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established   little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 

ia  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  fine  plants  for  immediate 

efiect,  in  new  and  rare  kinds.     Price  63J.  and  105s. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12     New     and     Choice     FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGED    STOVE   PLANTS,   good   plants   and   valuable    sorts. 

Price  21s.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

iz  choice  FERNS,  the  most  distinct,  graceful,  and  uncommon  kinds, 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  101.  bd.  and  213 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong, 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very  advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same  price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two   single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  21s.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 

12  distinct  and  iirst-rate   CALAD1UMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 

3-inch  pots,  for  10s.  bd.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  21s.) 

All  packages  gratis  tor  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  2*.  bd. 

CATALOGUES  Iree.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 

Croydon. 


Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Beddin?  and  Other  Plants, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD    and     INGRAM     beg    to    offer     PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-Inch  pots,  501.  per  100,  8*.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  good  named   sorts 
501.  per  100,  Ss,  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven,  31.  per  dozen.  I  Louisa  Smith,  31.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett  (Woods),  21.  6d.  each  |  Mrs.  Dix,  41  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  31.  bd.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  20*.  per  100,  3*.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  .|i   per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresque,  20$.  per  100,  2s.  bd.  to  3J.  per  dozen. 
Star  of  India,  41.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


Lass  o'  Gowrie,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  gs.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  41.  per  dozen. 
Picturata,  41.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  41.  per  dozen 


Caroline  Longfield,  3*.  per  dozen, 

Charming  Bride,  or.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  31.  per  doz. 

Excellent,  61.  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unita,  20J.  per  100, 3;.  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  20s.  per  100,  3*,  per  dozen. 

Queen  of  May,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  201.  per  ioo,  31.  per  doicn. 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Bijou,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen.       I  Mrs.  Vidler,  31.  per  dozen. 
Jane,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen.  |  Shottesham  Pet, 201. per  100.3F.per 

iilver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  61.  per  dozen.  [dozen. 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen. 

International,  31  per  dozen.  |  Golden  Christine,  61.  per  dozen. 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  31.  to  4*.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  35.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  31.  per  dozen. 
Bayard  (Pearson),  31.  per  dozen.     I  Leonida*,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Clipper,  35.  per  dozen.  Lord  Derby,  3*   per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisley,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Vesuvius,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  21.  bd.  to  4*.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  &c. 
Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  2s.  bd.  per  doz.,  12*.  per  100 
Pentstemons,  named  sorts,  3*.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100. 
Chamxpuce  Cassabona,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  14*.  per  100. 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  16s.  per  100. 
Aloysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,    Boule   dc    Niegc,   and    Purple    King,   in 

2%-inch  pots,  141,  per  100. 
Verbenas,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  from  store  pots,  6s.  per  100  or 

50*.  per  1000. 
Sempcrvivum  californicum,  101.  to  16s.  per  100. 
Daisies,  fine  double  varieties,  10s.  per  100. 
Delphinium  formosum,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  121,  per  100. 
Lilium  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  is.  bd.  to  3J.  bd.  each. 
Hollyhocks,  fine  show  varieties,  12*.  per  dozen,  751.  per  100. 

PALMS. 
Chamserops  excelsa,  in  5-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 

„  macrocarpa,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbonica,  in  6-inch  pots,  241.  per  dozen. 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
Phccnix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
Seaforthia  clegans,  in  g-incn  pots,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
W.  &  I.'s  Priced  Descriptive  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS 
Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  applicaiiun. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
rf!RICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      at     zos.      per     100. 

-*-     BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICOLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  151. 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  121.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  ioj.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &c,  at  iai.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  are  now 
ready  for  planting      I'rice  List  free. 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  the  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

Cheap  Beading  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash : — GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  bd.  ;  Florence,  y.  bd.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  3*.  bd. ;  Lucy  Grieve,  51.  ;  Sophia  Cusack,  3*.  bd.  ;  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  25.  bd.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Longheld. 
2s.  bd.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  3s.  bd.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  3s.  bd.  ;  Prince 
Silverwings,  2s.  bd.  GOLD  and  BRONZE:  Dragon,  31.  bd.  ;  Gold- 
finder,  41. ;  The  Moor,  3s.  bd.  DOUBLES  :  Victor  Lemoine,  31.  bd.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  3s.  bd.  Baskets  and  packing,  bd.  per  dozen  or  31.  per 
looextra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED   FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 

New  and  Ex.  Ex.  Choice  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

AURICULA,   PANSY,  POLYANTHUS,  saved  from 
the  most  perfect  flowers,  each  11.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA  and  CINERARIA,  from  finest  prize 

flowers,  11.  and  21.  bd.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  crossed  with  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  &c,  M,  bd. 

per  packet. 
LETTUCE,  the  FAVOURITE,  very  large,  exceedingly  crisp,   and 

deliciously  flavoured.     Stands  the  driest  summer  without  running 

to  seed.     Post  free  for  7  or  13  stamps. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  imported  from  Japan,  post  free  for  is.  gd. 
J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somer«et. 

Choice  Seeds  for  Present 

Sowing. 

HCANNELL,  F.R.H.S.,  begs 
*     to  draw  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
in  request  of  the  best  and  choicest  strains  of 
calceolaria     FLORIST  FLOWERS,  to  the  importance  of 
having  them  direct  from  those  who  not  only 
j^f^i  make  them  a  speciality,  but  whose  business 
Sgl3|£a  is  confined  to  this  particular  and  important 
^^^§  branch  of  the  Seed  Trade  only. 

See  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  mass  of 

CINERARIA     PRIMULA    valuable  information,  sent  post  free. 

From  R.  Perry,  7,  Heath  Villas,  Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead, 

April  7,  1873. 

"  Sir, — The  Primula  and  Balsam  Seed  you  sent  me  last  was  the  best  I 

everhad.and  the  most  for  money.    I  had  80  beautiful  plants  of  Primula." 

From  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Glo'ster  Villas,  Selsdtm  Road,  Croydon, 

August  2,  1872. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  bloomed  the  Picotees  from  Norman's  Seed  I 
had  from  you,  and  am  more  than  satisfied." 

From  Miss  Stoney,  Newtown  House,  Leixlip,  County  Ktld  are, 

Ireland,  Aovemberab,  1872. 
The  Primula  and  Cineraria  Seed  I  had  from  you  last  summer  have 
turned  out  beautifully." 

From  Mr.  C.  Fittock,  St.  Stephens,  by  Saltash,  Cornwall. 
The  Primula  and  Cineraria  Seea  I  had  of  you  last  year  has  proved 
superb;   the  colours  are  brilliant,  particularly  one — a  Tricolor — which 
has  caused  rather  a  consternation  in  these  parts." 

Per  packet. — r.  d. 
CALCEOLARIAS— Improved  dwarf  spotted  varieties  . .  ..26 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES— Norman's  Best  2*.  and    4    o 

CINERARIAS— Saved  from  the  best  named  varieties     . .         ..     10 

,,        Standish's  superb  Tricolor a    o 

GERANIUM — Hybridized  Zonal,  newest  varieties  it.  and    a    o 

GLOXINIA— From  best  named  kinds  10 

HOLLY  HOCK— Best  named  kinds,  direct  from  Chater. .         ..10 

PRIMULAS— Mixed  or  separate,  superb a    6 

„        FILICIFOLIAALBAJCannell.srcTlowned5train     _     %    6 

PANSY — Black  Knight,  darkest  ever  raised  or  seen         ..         ..10 

,,        Belgian  and  Fancy  Variety,  beautifully  marked  ..10 

„        Show,  from  best  collection  in  Scotland      ..         ..         ..16 

,,        Sand beck  Gem  and  Pride  of  Rufford,  best  yellow  bedders   1    o 
The  Trade  supplied. 
New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant,  Woolwich. 

ACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.      Noted 

for    their    vigorous    growth    and    free    successional    flowering 
Distributed  in  May,  1872. 

C.  THOMAS  MOORE.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  very  large,  ol  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 

C.  MRS.  JAMES  BATEMAN.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Flowers  large,  mostly  six  sepals  of  a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  off  lo  a  pale  lavender,  slamens  conspicuous. 

C.  VITICELLA  RUBRA  GRANDIFLORA.— First-classCertificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  medium,  from  four  to  six 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 

C.  ALEXANDRA.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals. 

C.  VELUTINA  PURPUREA— First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  a 
very  rich  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish. 
Strong  Plants,  ol  last  year,  71.  bd.  each  ;  the  set  of  five  varieties  for 

yx.,  in  pots. 
The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  as 

a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 

rootery,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can   be  supplied  in   pots,  strong 

and  vigorous,  from  a  stock  of  upwards  of  40,000  plants  of  select  Home 

and  Continental  varieties,  at  t8s.,  241  ,  to  421.  per  dozen. 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Seventeen  flates,  price  ioi.  6d.t 

THE  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER  ; 
being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  adapted   in   modern  gardening.     By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  and 

George  jackman,  f.r.h.s. 

"  This  work  is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one."— Journal 
0/  Horticulture. 

"  This  is  a  good  book.  A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work." — '/'he  Garden. 

"  An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers." 
— Florist  and  Pontologist 

"  We  do  not  think  we  say  too  much  by  asserting  that   two  persons 

better  qualified  for  the  office  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  ol 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 

PRIMULA    JAPONICA     ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 
flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     3*.  bd.  each  ; 
361.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.-Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 


maroon -crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  bd.  each  ;  -tbs.  per'dozen 
'*    -Eye  surrounded  by  a  zone 
iv-Iila 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.-  _, 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards   to  a  beautilul    rosy-lilac,   the 
— ter  portion  of  the   corolla   lobes   being  white,     y.   bd.    each; 


36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA. -Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3*.  bd.  each  ; 

36$.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.— Flowers  ol  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.    31.  bd.  each  ; 

361.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA. -New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magaxint  remarks :— "  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it  • 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  every  one  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    31.  bd.  each  ;  jbs.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,   King's   Road,  Chelsea 
London,  S.W. 

To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 
lVTESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,   KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 

-LtJ.  received  First-Class  Certificates  for  theirOnions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.G. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

The  HARDIEST  and  BEST  STOCKS  in  ENGLAND. 

Selected  from  large  Roots. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 


Q 
W 

W 


0  7 
0   7 

o  a 

a  a 

o7 

o  7 


Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 

MANGEL  WTJRZEL.  "'/'$■ 
KING'S  CHAMPION  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c.o  9 
KINGS  ESSEX  FAVOURITE  YELLOW 

GLOBE  

FISHER  HOBBS'  ORANGE  GLOBE,  &c. 
KING'S  SUPERIOR  RED  GLOBE 
KING'S  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE    .. 
KINGS  ELVETHAM    LONG   YELLOW 
KING'S  ELVETHAM  LONG  RED 
KINGS  SELECTED  MAMMOTH  LONG 

RED,  &c 09 

GOOD  YELLOW  GLOBE 06 

KING'S  LARGE  GREEN  KOHL  RARI..  1  o 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 

for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
KINGS    Unrivalled  SWEDE    and    TURNIP    SEED 

from  choicest  selected  Stocks,  jrf.  to  lotr*.  per  lb. 

The  growth  o(  all  seeds  tested  before  sending  out. 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  ao*  and  upwards. 
Notick.— J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  cao 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


70  o 

56  o 
56  o 
64  o 
64  o 
56  o 
56  o 

70  o 
40  o 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OP  WELL-OKOWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALM1AS,  ROSES.  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 
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GLADIOLI.— Plant  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  and  you  will  av»id  disease  and  death  among  your  plants.    Trench 
the  ground  deeply,  and  intermix  liberally  with  the  soil  rotten  manure  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  plant  the  roots  4  to  6  inches  deep. 

BARR    &    SUGDEN, 

12,    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    LONDON,   W.C. 

Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  Gladioli  in  cultivation,  arranged  for  the  convenience 

of  purchasers,  in  colours,  thus : — 

Division       I. — The  Crimson,  Crimson-Scarlet,  Cerise,  Carmine,  and  the  darker  shades  of  Red. 
Dn  ISION     II. — The  Rose-Salmon,  Rose-Vermilion,  and  lighter  shades  of  Red. 
Division  III. — The  Rose,  Salmon-Shaded,  and  other  delicate  shades  of  Red. 
Division    IV.— The  Purple,  Puce,  Carmine,  Lilac,  Purple  Mottled,  and  Ruby  Roses. 


Division    V  —The  Whites. 

Division  VI.— The  Yellows.    And  sold  thus 

500  in  35  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £%    5    o 

950  in  25  „  „  H  2  15    ° 

100  in  25  „  ,,  H  150 

63*.  tOjfilO  10     o 
35J-  to      5    5    o 

t.  6d.    to         2    10      O 


50  in  25  fine  named  varieties  of  Gladioli       £0  i 

25  in  35  ,|  „  ,,  o 

12  in  12  ,,  ,,  11  ......      o 


100  in  100  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli 
50  in    50       it  »  11  11 

25  in    25       „  „  ,,  M 

Mixed  Gladioli  from  tlie  Colours  specified  as  under  :— 

Fine    mixed   scarlets,    crimsons,    &c. 


12  in  12  splendid  named  varieties  of  Gladioli        55.  6d.  to  £1  10    c 

Fine  mixed 12*.  6d.  per  100;    25.  per  doz, 

Splendid  mixed 215.  per  100;    3s.  per  doz. 


from      Per  : 


Per  doz. 


oses,  &c,   from  Divisions  II. 


Fine   mixed 

vision  I.      .."        ..         .'.         ..         .-  aw.      ..         3*-  I  and  III 

Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 30*.      --      A'  od.      I     Splendid  mixed 

Fine  mixed  whites,  purples,  and  mottles,  &c,  1     Fine  mixed  from  the  three  foregoing 

from  Divisions  IV.  and  V.           ..         ..           2ii.      ..         31.               Splendid     mixed     from      the     three     fore- 
Splendid  mixed,  do.,  do 30J.      . .      41.  &f.      J  going 


Per  100. 
3<*.       . 


Per  doz 

3». 

4s.  6d. 


For  Names  and  Prices  of  varieties,  see  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

LILIUM  (Lilies).— All  the  best  varieties  are  cultivated  by  B.  &  S.,  and  may  be  had  in  growth  throughout  the 
season,  including  the  most  recent  introductions  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Japan,  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

VERY  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  Improving  Old  Lawns  and  Croquet  Grounds,   is.  per  lb.,  20s.  per  bush 

EXTRA  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  for  forming  New  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  &c,  and  also  for  improving 
old  ones,  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

THE  WEED  DESTROYING  Watson's  LAWN  SAND.— To  Destroy  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  and  other 
Tap-rooted  Weeds  on  Lawns,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  Grass.  This  article  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  18,  page  76,  a  very  complimentary  article  is  given  in  its 
favour.     Sold  in  Canisters,  2s.  6d.,  5*.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  ;  and  in  Casks,  \  cwt.  21s.,  1  cwt.  40*. 


BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


1873. 


VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION. 


1873. 


SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  CLIMATES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the  Grass  Seeds  for  sowing  the  grounds  of  the 
above  Exhibition  by  special  desire  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  Director-General : — 
"  March  24,  1873. — As  I  require  some  more  Grass  Seeds  to  sow  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  I  take  the  liberty, 
c  tnsukring  that  the  Seeds  already  supplied  by  you  have  turned  out  so  very  satisfactorily,  to  ask  you  whether  you  will 
be  willing  to  send  us  some  more  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  the  previous  parcel.     Please  to  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible  when  and  what  quantity  you  could  still  send  me.  (Signed)         "  Schwarz  Senboen." 

Messrs.  SUTTONS'  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  of  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  GRASSES,  &c,  at  the 
above  Exhibition,  in  Group  2,  Class  6,  was  inspected  on  April  18  by  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  subsequently  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Arthur,  who  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  at  the  various  objects  of  interest. 

Prices  of  Messrs.  SUTTONS'  PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES,  20J.  to  30;.  per  acre. 

Complete  instructions  on  Laying-down  Land  to  Grass  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


SUTTON   &    SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING. 


new  "cheshunt  raised"  seedling  roses. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  "old"  nurseries,  cheshunt, 


Fe, 


I  initch  pleasure  in  having  to  announce  as  ready  for  distribution  at  the  end  of  May, 
the  following  New  Seedling  Roses  raised  by  them  at  Cheshunt : — 


H 


P.   REYNOLDS   HOLE    (Paul  &  Son).— A  large  globular  flower, 

of  fine  shape,  colour  entirely  distinct  from  any  known  kind,  deep  maroon  flushed  over  with  vivid  scarlet  ;  plant 
of  free  hardy  habit.  This  variety  has  received  First-class  Certificates  at  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  at  the 
Hereford,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Gardener,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  about  Roses  "  thus  speaks  of  it  : — 
"  I  hope  a  similar  popularity  will  be  extended  to  the  last  new  English  Rose  upon  my  list.  I  mean  to  Reynolds 
Hole — so  named  by  the  raiser  in  recognition  of  our  long  and  hearty  friendship— a  seedling  raised  from  Duke  cf 
Edinburgh,  a  Rose  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  complexion." 

TEA  or  HYBRID  TEA  CHESHUNT  HYBRID  (Paul  &  Son).— 

A  seedling  from  Tea  Mdme.  de  Tartas,  evidently  crossed  by  a  Perpetual.  Colour  cherry-carmine,  large,  full, 
finely  shaped  flower  ;  in  all  ways  one  of  the  best  new  Roses  of  late  years,  promising,  like  La  France,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race.  The  plant  is  so  vigorous  as  to  be  likely  to  prove  a  distinct  climbing  red  Tea  Rose. 
It  has  been  freely  shown  this  spring,  and  has  elicited  most  decided  marks  of  approbation  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character.  Mr.  Hole,  in  the  same  article,  says  of  it  : — "  It  seems  to  belong  at  first  sight  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  family,  but  on  examination  it  has  all  the  characteristics,  in  wood,  leaf,  and  flower,  of  the  Tea-scented 
China  Rose.  The  flower  and  the  foliage  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  growth  is  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  Blairii 
No.  2,  than  which  we  have  no  more  exuberant  Rose." 


"R.  P.  P."  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  says  of  it  :- 
England,  not  excepting  even  Devoniensis." 


■"  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  English  Rose  ever  raised  in 


The  Gardeners'   Chronicle,   Garden,   and  other  Journals,  all  speak  most  highly  of  the  variety  as  exhibited. 
First-class  Certificates  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Paul  &>  Son  have  to  add  that,  after  two  years'  thorough  trial,  they  can  sincerely 
recommend  both  varieties  as  good  distinct  new  Roses. 

Strong  Plants,   ready  June  1,    10s.  6d.   each ;     20s.   for  the   two   varieties. 

Special  Prices  quoted  to  the  Trade. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i|  to  2  feet, 
and  3  to  3  feet,  ioj.  (xi,  per  iooo,  or  50,000  for  £2$ ;  100,000  for 
£4?  ioj. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  a  feet,  and  a  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  10s.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


Cedrus  Deodara. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEUMANN,  Erfurt,  has  just  received 
a    large    invoice    of   the    DEODAR,    the    finest    and     most 
decorative  limber  tree.     Quality  first-rate.     Samples  on  application. 
Price  per  lb.   12s.,  package  included;   quantities  of  10  lb.  at  lower 
rates.     Very  much  recommended  for  planting  on  a  large  scale. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  fine  fresh  seed,  per  oz.  iai. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  fine  fresh  seed,  per  lb.  751, 
ROBERT   NEUMANN,  Importer  of  Seeds,  &c,  Erfurt,  Germany. 


HOBTTCTJLTUBISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


New  Florist  Flowers ! 


H.   CANNELL 

begs  to  inform   his  Amateur  and  Nursery  Friends  that  his 

CATALOGUE  of  the  above  NEW  PLANTS 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Free  on  application. 
As  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  H.  C.  would  simply  state  that  Pelar- 
gonium "  Maia."  included  in  the  above,  was  the  only  one  out  of  some 
hundreds  tested  at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  described  as  a  rpal  acqui- 
sition by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
This  Beading  Zonal  will  not  only  add  an  entirely  new  shade  of  colour, 
but  become  a  standing  variety  in  every  garden  for  many  years  to  come. 

FUCHSIAS. 

H.  CANNELL  has  now  Two  Houses  full  of  the  finest  young 
FUCHSIAS,  perhaps,  ever  seen,  and  will  send  12  first-class  New  ana 
Distinct  kinds  (H,  C's  selection),  package  free,  for  4s.,  50  for  141., 
and  100  for  25s.     Smaller  plants  free  by  post  for  the  same  amounts. 

ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS. 

H.  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  the  above  in  this 
department  of  his  Nursery  (consisting  of  five  houses  and  five  pits), 
including  all  the  finest  Zonals  in  cultivation,  are  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  that  he  will  send,  package  free,  12  first-class  New  and 
Distinct  Varieties  for  41.,  50  for  141.,  100  lor  251.  (H.  C's  own  selec- 
tion), or  by  post,  delivered  free,  for  the  same  amounts. 

BEDDING    PLANTS. 

H.  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Customers  that  his 
LIST  of  all  the  best  BEDDING  PLANTS,  both  Old  and  New,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness. 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant, 
WOOLWICH,    S.E. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Per  packet. — J.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams' Queen  of  Whites..  5  a 
Williams'   superb  strain  of  PRIM  ULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d.,  2i.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..     z    6 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM 11,  6d.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  31.  6d.t  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

1  j.  6d.,  2M.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and    5     o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  . .  u.  6d.,  21,  6d  ,  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells. 1 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA  VARIEGATA,  new         16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALE  fl -pi.,  new 10 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  compacta   ..         10 

NEMOPHILAATOMARIAOCULATAATROCOZRULEA 

new     1    o 
POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain  ..         ..  11.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  ourown  saving    ..         ..    u.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLAN  UMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      it.  6i.  and    2    6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2*.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders*  fine  dark  variety        *    » 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANAfl. -pi.,  bright  orange-yellow        ..         ..    X    0 
Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks.   Balsams,  Larkspurs.    Portulacas, 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLAD  II  >  LI— Choice  named  varieties,  61.,  qj,  and  m,  per  dozen. 

„  B  RENC  HLE YEN  >IS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  101.  bd.  per  100. 

„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  161.  per  ICO. 

I  VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,   N. 
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Cheap  Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 
ILLIAM  B  ADM  AN  offers   as   under,   Package 
free :— 

ENAS,  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet,  rooted  cuttings, 6s.  per  roo, 

«w.  per  1000  ;  from  single  pots,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  3s.    bd.  per   100;    251. 

Eer  1000. 
IOTROPIUM,  fine  dark,  6s.  per  100. 
TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Mrs    Pollock,   Louisa  Smith,    M.   peT 

dozen,  155.  per  100;  Sir  Robert  Napier,  very  fine,  3J.  per  dozen  ; 

12  sorts  to  name,  5s. 
SILVER  VARIEGATED,  Flower  of  Spring,  is.  6d.  per  dozen;  121 

per  100. 
GOLD  LEAF  GERANIUM,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  is,  6d.  per  dozen ; 

12s.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS,  best  Eedding  Scarlet  Geranium,  is.  6d.  per  dozen;  i?j. 

per  100. 
JEAN  SISLEY,  fine  for  pots,  is.  per  dozen  ;  15s.  per  100. 
FUCHSIAS,  double  and  single,   rooted  cuttings,  6s.  per  100;  from 

single  pots,  2s.  per  dozen  :  12s.  per  too. 
COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTI,  rooted  cuttings,  8s.   per  100;  strong 

plants,  ss.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  irom  pots,  a.  6d.  per 

dozen;  12s.  per  100. 
WHITE  and  PINK  GERANIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen;  i6j.  per  too. 

Terms  Cash  with  order. 
Cemetery   Nursery,   Gravesend. 


Odams's  Nitro -phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS-S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 

MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chaitmatt — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing-  Director.— JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C-, 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  51.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots, 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Apents—  „     ,  „ 

T.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  13,  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WIN  KLEY  AND  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  I,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP  MANURE,   DISSOLVED   BONES,  SUPER 

PHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES*  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:—  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,    Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

TA.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 
•     SUNDRIESMAN,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
"      and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


novelties  in  new,  choice,  and  rare  plants. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing 

Invite  their  Customers  and  Friends  to  send  for  the  SPECIAL 
LIST,  containing  their  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season.  It  is 
just  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  by  post  on  application.  It 
includes  the  newest  and  best — 


POWDER,    JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E, 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


G 


S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S   T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  u.,3».,and  101.  id. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 
CALADIUMS. 
GLOXINIAS. 
PETUNIAS,  Double. 

, ,         Single. 
PHLOXES,  Early. 

, ,         Late. 


PELARGONIUMS,  Golden  Bronze. 

,,         Golden  Tricolor. 

,,         Silver  Tricolor. 

,,         Hybrid  Nosegay. 

,,         Zonal. 

,,         Double  Zonal. 

,,         Double  White  Zonal. 
ROSES,  H.P.,  Tea,  and  Noisette,  Sec. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


"Mr.  J.  R.  W.  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  and  is  much  obliged  for  the  nice 
plants  sent.  He  always  finds  their  plants,  independently  of  their  peculiar  merits,  better  grown  and  more  healthy 
than  those  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  obtains  from  any  other  nursery.  He  has  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  cheque  in  payment 
of  their  account." 

STANSTEAD  PARK  and  RUTLAND  PARK,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E.  ; 
also  at  EDINBURGH.  N.B. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &C.-TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
2d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  j  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
aot.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard;  li-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  It.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6j.  (id.  and  ys.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


Frederick  Perkins' 
leamington      broccoli. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  16,  1873. 
Seed,   Is.  6d.   per  Packet,    post  free. 

Usual  Trade  Discount. 


FREDERICK    PERKINS, 

NURSERYMAN,       REGENT       STREET,       LEAMINGTON. 


TURNIP     SEEDS 


SAVED    FROM    CAREFULLY    SELECTED    STOCKS,     CARRIAGE    FREE. 


FOSTERTON    HYBRID    YELLOW    TURNIP. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not 
liable  to  go  wrong  ;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well-rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of 
water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where 
the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew.     It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation, 
Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 

SEEDSMEN,  &c,  EDINBURGH. 


BOLIVIAN 


\de   Nt*** 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR    WHARVES:— 

East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia, 
per  cent, 

3 


4  to  1 
1 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 

35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.     A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free,  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  and  Manufacturers : 

MOCKFORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,   LONDON. 
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WILKIE'S    CONDENSED     COMPOSITION.- 
The  finest   Insecticide  yet  discovered.     May  be  had  of  all 
respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

Sold  in  bottles,  25.,  31.  6d.t  and  6s. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO," 
•  —  Patronised  and  used  for  Frograore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
H  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Nonconductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  a  yards  wide,  is.  64.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide «.  io4.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide y.    3d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  iod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CAN  V  AS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6?«  4.  to  $%d.  per  yard 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  73  inches  wide,  ?H4.  and 
QJ+«i  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of'Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c, 

UNDER  THE  A    ^    %  PATRONAGE  OF 

H.  R.  H.      THE      ^;-&§§    PRINCE  OF  WAXES 


T 


HE 


PATENT       VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR 
and  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 


Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
Fumigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 
&c 

It  will  fill  a  house  in  half  the  usual  time,  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  half  the  usual  quantity  of  Tobacco  Paper.  The  Fumigation  can 
be  earned  on  without  discomfort  to  the  operator,  as  the  Machine 
may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  affords  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction 

Rats,  Mice,  and  all  Vermin  in  holes,  noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nests, 


&c,  can  be  easily  and   effectually  destroyed   by    the    Asphyxiator, 
which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable, 
of  useful  purposes. 


which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 


Descriptive  Pamphlet,  containing  List  of  Agents,  Prices,  Full 
Instructions  and  Testimonials,  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Manufacturers. 

JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 


"jjTDGINGTON'S'RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 

J  J  maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,   the    cheapest   and   most 
durable,   irf.    per  square   yard,  or   in    quantities   of  350,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS  for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 
Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  AND  CO.,  S3  (only), 

Old   krnl    R«*H.   T.nndoi,.  S   E 


u 


ALVhNIMlD        WIRE       NETTING.— Awarded 

I  a  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  i86j. 


HBfflffiffRd 

^^^H 

s  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  i 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  tor 


inch  J  Poultry         .,         ..      $\d.         e\\d,         $9d. 

inch      Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.       $\d.         $\d.         6\d. 

inch  ,  Smallest  Rabbits    ..      $\d.         6\d.         Bd. 

J  inch  J  Poultry  Enclosures.,  is.  i\d.    If,  $d.     is.  yd, 

J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 

Offices — 90,  Cannon   Street,   London,  E.C. 


Light. 


Medium, 


Strong. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  S11UARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  ofTer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building-  Materials  0/ 
Nottinghamshire :—"  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  F6te,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  :  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
ade   in    materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,     as  < 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little    room, 
and.  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cneaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Uppc-r  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ■  Kinu'sland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  NAM  EN  TA  L  P  A  V  I  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  ot 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds. 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.andG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  31.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade 


lOTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging,  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  iree  ol  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  z,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


BY     HER     MAJESTY'S     ROYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


NO     BENT     GLASS. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO. 

(Late  W.  HOWITT  and  CO.), 

i3a,     GREAT     GEORGE     STREET,     WESTMINSTER, 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  and  IRON    CONSERVATORIES,    VINERIES, 

AND    EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS. 
Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  Curvilinear  Prize  Houses,  constructed  with  their  Patent  Tubular  Rib,  unrivalled  for  UTILITY,  STRENG  I H, 

LIGHTNESS,  and  ELEGANCE. 


H  O  T-W  A  T  E  R 


ENGINEERS 


Drawings  and  Estimates  on  application. 
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ORMSON'S   HORTICULTURAL   BUILDING  WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent 
quality  enables  H.   ORMSON  to  say  that  his 

WOOD-FRAMED      HOTHOUSES 

WILL    LAST    100    YEARS. 

H.  ORMSON  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many  years' 
experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  gives  him 
confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose  without  risk  of 
disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES,  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs,  Built,  Heated, 
and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 


MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS  HEATED   BY   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled, 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application,  and  Estimates  given  for  Architects   Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COM.IflSSIONERS  OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KINGS    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


May  10,   1S73.] 
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Tacsonla  exonlensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH    and  CO.  can  offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  3s.  6<f.  to  5s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


TEA  ROSES.— In  the  middle  of  May  Messrs.  JOHN 
STANDISH  and  CO.  will  have  5000  Niphetos  to  offer,  and 
will  then  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  them  ;  also  for  any 
quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest  varieties.  Names  and 
prices  on  application. 
Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  u.  each,  gs.  per  doien,  £3  per  too. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseri es,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH   AND  CO  ,    are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :— 

Si  ncle  plants         . .         . .         . .     2s.  6a.  to  3$.  6d.  each. 

Collection  of  1a  best  varieties      311.  6d. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  :— 
First  quality  . .         . .     3s.  per  packet  ot  too  Seeds. 

Second  quality       . .         ..     ss.  per  packet  of  too  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
freenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out 
f  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  qj.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  ar.  6d.  to    55.  each. 

Fine  Standards       10s.  6d.  to  151.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  Growers  of  Choice  Florist  Flowers. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  be  glad  to  receive 
SPECIMENS  of  the  FLOWERS,  with  quotation  of  prices  of 
Seed,  and  information  where  the  Stocks  can  be  seen  in  blossom,  so 
that  either  his  Seedsman  or  one  of  his  Representatives  can  inspect 
them. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  AZALEA  AMCENA  SMITHIANA, 
Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Floral  Committee,  April  16, 1873.  The  plant  is  10  inches  high  and  1  foot 
through, covered  with  bright  rosehose-in-hose  flowers,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  Amcena. 

Also  a  handsome  specimen  conservatory  plant   of  ARAUCARIA 
EXCF.LSA,  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  through.     Price  on  application  to 
GEORGE  SMITH,  Wilton  Road  Nursery,  Salisbury. 


VERBENAS. -Strong,  well-rooted  Cuttings  of  all  the 
best  sorts  and  colours,  for  Bedding-out,  at  «.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  Cobalt  Blue,  31  per  100. 

.,  pumila  grandiflora,  31.  per  100. 

VERBENA,  Blue  Soy,  the  finest   Blue  Verbena  ever   sent   out, 
js.  per  dozen.  Cash  with  Order. 

THOMAS    HORTON,    Eromham    Road    Nursery,    Bedford. 


Verbenas,  &cM  Spring-Struck  and  Strong. 

SBIDE  can  still  supply  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  &c, 
•  not  in  small  Cuttings,  but  really  good  strong  Plants,  fit  for 
immediate  Bedding,  at  6r.  per  100  ;  light  and  dark  HELIOTROPE, 
61.  per  100;  IRESINE  HERBSTII,  8j.  per  100;  COLEUS 
VERSCHAFFELTI,  12s.  per  100;  strong  autumn-struck  ZONALS 
and  other  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS,  12s.  per  100,  25.  per  dozen; 
MRS.  POLLOCK,  in  single  pots,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100.  The 
above  prices  are  for  Cash,  package  included.  CATALOGUES  free 
on  application  to 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Famham,  Surrey. 


NEW  WHITE  BEDDING  PANSY,  MISS 
MAITLAND— Considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it  the  finest 
white  bedding  Pansy  in  cultivation.  Mr.  David  Thomson  (Editor  of 
the  Gardener,  &c),  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  says  : — "  I  consider  it  the 
most  effective  white  bedding  Pansy  I  have  ever  seen."  Plants,  2f.  6d. 
each,  or  24*.  per  dozen.     Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

MILLIGAN     AND    KERR,    Seed    and     Nursery    Establishment, 
Dumfries. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10*.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  12;.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange.  Lotworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


EDWD.  HOLMES  begs  to  offer  the  following,  which, 
after  the  rain,  would  move  in  nice  condition  : — 
SCOTCH  FIR,  2-yr.,  Seedling,  very  good,  ir.  6d.  per  1000. 
THUJA    GIGANTEA    (Libocedrus  decurrens),    Seedlings    of   last 

year,  in  store  pots,  very  good,  ior.  6d.  per  100. 
COMMON   YEWS.  2-yr.,  izj.  6d.  per  1000. 
RED  CEDAR,  4  to  8  inches,  gooa  for  working,  5*.  per  100. 
COMMON  LAURELS,  i-yr.,  from  cuttings,  good,  12*  6d.  per  1000. 

n  i,  2-vr.,  from  cuttings,  good,  i6r.  per  1000. 

COTONEASTER    MICROPHYLLA,    i-yr.,   from   cuttings,   extra, 

i«.  per  1000. 
PINUS  AUSTRJACA,  2-yr.,  Seedling,  2  years  bedded,  icu.  per  tooo. 
YEWS,  i-yr.,  Seedling,  a  years  bedded,  iSi.  per  1000. 
SAVIN,  Common,  12  to  18  inches,  10*.  per  100. 
„  i,  iJt"  to  2  feet,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 

Whittington  Nursery,  Lichfield. 


Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 
CONIFERS, 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
ROSES,  ' 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 
NewAUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 
Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 
PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Reddine, 
FRUIT  TREES, 
CLIMBING  PLANTS, 
FOREST  TREES.  &c: 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M   Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  ioo  acres. 

Railways.— The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes*  walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  E.nd  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line;  a  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
South-Western  Railway);  4  miles  from  Shaiford  Station,  on  the 
v  ^'"fj?11  j  ReJg,3,le  Line  :  and  4l4  mil«  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
toe :  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  : 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  121.  per  doien.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


TWO  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  THOUSAND 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  very  Cheap.  —  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  Echeverias,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
&c.  The  above  all  in  single  pots,  strong  plants.  Special  prices  given 
per  100  or  1000. 

Double  PETUNIA,  King  of  Crimsons,  2s.  64.  per  dozen. 
JEAN  SISLEY,  from  sint'le  pots,  £5  per  1000. 

Strong  autumn-struck   ZONALS,   from  stores.  £3  per   1000,  good 
sorts.  Package  free.    An  allowance  made  to  tne  Trade. 

WM.  POTTEN,  the  Nursery.  Sissinghurst,  Siaplehurst,  Kent. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    of   the    following    PLANTS  :— 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII.  fine  plants. 

„  METALLICA. 

SEMPERVIVUM  MONTANUM. 

„  CALIFORNICUM. 

„  PUMILA,  GLAUCA,  &c. 

Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— 
—  Fine  strong  bushy  young  plants,  in  50-size  pots,  with  from 
8  to  10  leaves,  Ss.  per  dozen;  ECHEVERIA  METALLICA,  fine 
strong  plants,  6s.  to  ioi.  per  dozen;  ECHEVERIA  GLAUCA 
METALLICA,  6s.  to  8*.  per  dozen;  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA 
GLAUCA,  41.  per  dozen. 

GEORGE  ROSE,  Seedsman,  Queen  Street,  Earnsley. 


EXTRAO  RDINARY  PERPETUAL  WH ITE- 
FLOWERING  CLIMBING  CARNATION,  LA  BELLE.— 
Small  plants  bedded  out  now  will  make  a  wonderful  growth,  and  lifted 
in  September,  with  a  ball,  will  supply  dozens  of  BLOOMS  during  next 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Nice  plants,  post  free,  3J.  6d.  each,  from 
the  Raiser. 

JAMES    BLACKLEY,    Leyton,    London,    E. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

SHOW  of  ROSES,  AZALEAS,  &>c, 
May  7  and  8,  1873. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Class  1.-12  ROSES  in  Pots,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Mr.  C  Turner.  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  £12. 
ad,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  £9. 

Class  2.-6  ROSES  in  Pots,  distinct.     (Nurserymen .) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £6. 

Class  3.-3  ROSES  in  Pots,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.    E.    Ellis,  Gr.   to    J.    Galsworthy,   Esq.,    Coombe  Warren, 

Kingston  Hill,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.  J.  Tames,  Gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  £2. 

Class  4.— 20  ROSES  of  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  in  Pots  not  exceeding 

8  inches  in  diameter.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  /,io.  |  2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £j. 

3d,    Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £5. 

Class  5, — 0  Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
ad,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £8. 

Class  6.-6  Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
ad,    Messrs.  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Isleworth,  £4. 

Class  7. — 6  Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Herrington,  Larkbere,  Thornton  Road,  Clapham  Park,  £6. 
ad,    Mr.   G.Wheeler,   Gr.   to   Sir  F.    H.   Goldsmid,  Hart.,  M. P.,   St. 

John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  F.  Hill,  Gr.   to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  The  Poplars,   ao,  Avenue 

Road,  Regent's  Park,  £3, 

Class  8.-3  Greenhouse  AZALEAS.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Ward,  Gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  £3, 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  £2.  |        3d,    Mr.  F.  Hill,  £1. 

CLASS  o. — 3  Greenhouse  AZALEAS.     (Amateurs  who  have  not 
previously  taken  the  Society's  Prize  for  Azaleas.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.   W.    Slogrove,    Gr.    to    G.  W.  Tyser,    Esq.,    Park     Side, 

Reigate,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  £1. 
Equal  3d,  Mr.  R.  Marcham,  Gr.   to  E.   Oates,  Esq.,  Coppins,   Iver, 
Bucks,  £1, 

Class  10.— i  Greenhouse  AZALEA.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1, 
ad,    Mr.  W.  Coles,  Gr.  to  W.  K.  Wigram,  Esq.,  The  Chestnuts,  St. 

Margarets.  Twickenham,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Ellis,  ior. 

Class  11.— 12  Show  AURICULAS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1  10s. 

2d,    Rev.  H   H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  £1. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  James,  151. 

Class  12.— 6  Show  AURICULAS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  £1.       |  2d,    Mr.  J.  James,  15*. 

Class  13.— 12  Alpine  or  Fancy  AURICULAS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1.  |  2d,    Mr.  J.  James,  101. 

3d,    Messrs.  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  51. 

Class  14.— 6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Ward,  £S.  w  [£3. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londesbornugh,  Norbiton,  Surrey, 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  &c,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £2. 

Class  16.— 6  LYCASTES.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £3.  |         2d,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  £2. 

Class  18— 6  Herbaceous  CALCEOLARIAS,  distinct.      (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  James,  £\  ioj. 

2d,    Messrs    T-  Dobson  &  Sons,  £1.  [10s. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  Warren,  Gr.  to  W.  G.  Margetts,  Esq.,  Altamira,  Willesden, 

Class  10.— Collection  of  CUT  ROSES.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £1  10s. 

PRIZES  OFFERED  by  MESSRS.,  J.  CARTER  and  CO. 
Class  22— One  Dish  of  CARTER'S  FIRST  CROP  PEA.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T    Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  N.,  £1  101. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Brown,  Gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  £t. 

Miscellaneous.— Extra  Prizes. 

Messrs.  W.  Rollisson   &  Sons,  for  Group  of  Flowering  and  Foliage 

Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Collection  of  Orchids,  and  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Mr.   C.  Noble,  Sunningdale    Nursery,    Bagshot,    for   Collection    of 

Clematises  in  flower. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  Group  of  Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Collection  of  Alpine  and  Show  Auriculas. 
Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  &c.,  Gloucester  Road,  South   Kensington,  for 

Group  of  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants. 
Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  Greenway  Nursery,   Uxbridge,  for  12  Baskets  of 

Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  W.  Denning,  for  Group  of  Orchids. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  fnr  Collection  of 

Succulents,  Hardy  Foliage  and  Flowcriniz  Plants,  and  Fancv 

Pansies  (Cut).  ' 

Messrs  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  for  Group  of  Calccolirias  and  Pansies. 
Mr.  1.  Goddard   for  6  Pots  of  Mignonette,  and  Group  of  Polyanthus. 
Mr.  J.  James,  ior  Collection  of  Pansies. 
Mr.  W.  I, acey,  for  Group  of  Cinerarias. 
Mr.  J. I  Welch,   Hollycombe  Gardens,  Liphook,  Hants,  for  Habro- 

thamus  Hawkshawiana. 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  coluur.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  101.  6d,  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Now  being  sent  out. 
The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

GOOD  NAM  Er5TJ>  AH  LIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  &C. — Good  Show  Dahlias,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 
100,  good  plants,  and  line  named  sorts.  Pansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  3s.  per  dozen.  20*.  per  100.  Beading  do.,  10s.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  "blue,  or  yellow,  6s.  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
good  named  sorts,  31.  per  doxen,  205.  per  100.  Petunias,  tine  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  41,  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
2r.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is.  per  dozen, 
45.  per  100,  cheaper  by  1000. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Altrincham. 

Primula,  Primula. 

PONSFORD  and  SON'S  extra  choice  Strain  of  the 
above  can  be  obtained  in  scaled  packets  from  the  Nurseries 
direct,  or  through  Messrs  Hurst  &  Son,  7,  Leadcnhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.;  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  152,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  and  Mr.  E. 
Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Also  irom  the  Nurseries,  the  following  Florist  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  stocks  i-CINERARIA,  CALCEOLARIA,  PANSY,  POLY- 
ANTHUS,  AURICULA,  &c. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S. 

Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital),  offer  the  following  : — 
GLADIOLI   SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  71.  :  per  1000  ^3    o    o 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,    10  sorts        080 

100  ,,  „  25    ,,  o  14    o 

100  ,,  ,,  50    ,,  £1  to     200 

100  ,,  ,,  100    ,,  £2  to     6    o    o 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts  :  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  F.nglish  Bankers  accepted  for  payment. 


Wpm  D'l.rilia.s 

JOHN  KEYNES  has,  without  question,  the  finest 
collection  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation  The  new  ones  for  1873 
are  now  ready,  in  fine  plants,  and  all  other  varieties  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Amateurs  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

VERBENAS.— The   New   Verbenas,   raised   by   Mr.   Eckford,   are 
also  ready,     CATALOGUES  forwarded  on  application. 
Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz-. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.RS. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin, 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A, 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 


James  McNab, 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 


Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1873. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 


May 


14  I  Royal    Botanic    (First  Summer  Ex- 

15  1      hibition)— 2  p.  M. 

17— Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show. 


THE  success  of  the  Show  at  the  Roval  Hor- 
ticultural SOCIETY  on  Wednesday  last 
was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  rain,  but  so  far 
as  the  objects  exhibited  were  concerned,  the 
exhibition  was  remarkable.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficiently  unfavourable  to  pre- 
vent the  visit  of  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians.  The  Roses  were  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, and  the  other  objects  of  interest  numerous 
and  varied.  Amid  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vails as  to  the  relationship  between  the  Society 
and  the  Commissioners,  the  supposed  doubtful 
status  of  the  new  Council,  and  the  numerical 
weakness  of  the  horticultural  element  upon  it,  it 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  fortnightly 
shows  keep  up  their  interest  and  value.  It  only 
confirms  our  oft-expressed  opinion,  that  the 
Wednesday  meetings  of  the  several  Committees 
constitute  one  of  the  most  vital,  if  not  the  most 
vital,  part  of  the  Society  as  a  horticultural  body, 
and  that  so  long  as  they  do  their  work  well, 
there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Society.  Seeing  how  important  the  Committees 
are,  we  think  some  provision  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  made,  by  which  each  member,  whether 
Fellow  or  not,  might  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all 
occasions  during  his  tenure  of  office.  As  it  is,  at 
present,  the  actual  workers  have  not  their  full 
voting  power,  owing  to  a  considerable  number  of 
them  not  being  Fellows  of  the  Society.  As  they 
already  give  as  much  or  more  than  they  get,  it 
would  be  asking  too  much  to  ask  those  who  are 
not  disposed  so  to  do,  to  become  Fellows  ;  but 
they  might  have  ex  officio  votes,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  horticulture. 

The  old  Council  hardly  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated the  work  done  by  its  Committees,  and 
it  accorded  to  them  too  little  of  its  sympathy 
and  confidence.  We  believe  that,  had  the 
Council  fairly  discussed  matters  with  its  Com- 
mittees, the  difficulties  under  which  it  laboured 
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would  have  been  materially  lightened,  and  the 
smouldering  feeling  of  discontent,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  for  several  years, 
would  not  even  have  existed.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  comment  on  the  doings  of  the  new  Council. 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  matters  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  criticism  must  in  all  fairness  be 
withheld  for  the  present.  But  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  at  once  insisting  that  horticultu- 
rists should  be  ready  with  fit  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  still  exist  or  soon  will  exist  in  the 
Council  owing  to  the  resignation  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Council  who  were  requested  to 
remain,  and  who  declined  to  do  so.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  several  gentlemen  who  were 
specially  requested  to  act  on  the  new,  should 
have  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  convenience 
to  do  so  ;  but  this  fact  need  not  discourage  the 
horticultural  party.  There  are  other  men  to  be 
found,  able  and  willing  to  come  forward  and  keep 
the  Society  what  it  professes  to  be — a  horticul- 
tural society — men  who  very  probably  might  suc- 
ceed in  making  it  still  more  worthy  of  its  name. 

The  appearance  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
recently,  and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 


completely  extirpated  in  their  native  climes. 
Some  sort  of  Protection  Act  will  have  to  be 
enforced,  or  the  eagerness  of  collectors  will 
bring  about  a  new  edition  of  the  destruction  of 
the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs.  Meanwhile, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
this  exquisite  plant  will  give  renewed  impetus  to 
the  culture  of  cool  Orchids. 


We   have   much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 

Thirtieth  Anniversary  Dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  is  appointed  for  Wednesday,  July  2, 
next,  and  that  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Gordon 
Lennox,  M.P.,  will  preside  upon  the  occasion. 

■  Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  had  expe- 
rience of  the  enterprising  needle  manufacturer,  so 
called,  who  representing  himself  in  distress  through 
a  depression  in  trade,  leaves  sundry  packets  of  needles 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  which  he  calls  for  again  some 
hours  later  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  retained  and 
paid  for.  This,  if  not  a  very  novel  proceeding,  is  at 
least  one  calculated  to  assist  trade,  though  the  method 
may  be  not  altogether  legitimate,  andsome  what  question- 
able from  the  point  of  morals.  An  equally  enterpris- 
ing seedsman  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London  appears 
to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  pseudo- 


the  last  few  days  of  April  are  said  to  have  damaged 
the  Vines,  and  seriously  imperilled  the  vintage  in  the 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne  districts. 
Another  report,  of  later  date,  from  Bordeaux,  states 
that  the  crop,  as  regards  both  the  red  and  the  white 
wines,  is  very  seriously  compromised,  and  in  the 
low  grounds  there  is  really  nothing  left.  The  damage 
is  considered  to  be  far  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
severe  frost  in  May,  1S61.  The  vineyards  situated  on 
the  heights  have  suffered  less,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  numerous.  In  the  Medoc  the  damage  is  more 
partial,  but  all  the  Vines  in  the  lower  grounds  are  also 
destroyed  there,  and  many  of  the  growths,  especially 
in  the  district  of  Margaux,  have  likewise  suffered  much. 
In  the  southern  districts  the  loss,  though  considerable, 
is  less  than  was  at  first  reported. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Wednesday,  that 
Mr.  Carmichael,  late  of  Sandringham,  has  returned 
to  his  old  situation,  Crowe  Hall,  near  Bath,  where  he 
lived  some  10  years  with  Mr.  Tugwell  some  17  years 
ago — a  flattering  testimonial  to  his  worth  and  ability. 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  important  Horti- 
cultural Display  is  announced  to  take  place  at  Mr. 
Quilter's,  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birmingham, 
on  June  17,  18,  and  19  next,  on  the  occasion  of,  and  in 
connection  with,  the  visit  of  the  Warwickshire  Agri- 


FlG.    123.— ODONTOGLOSSUM    VEXILLARIUM,    SHOWING   THE  VARIATION    IN    THE    FORM    OF   THE    FLOWERS. 


on  Wednesday  last,  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  is  one  of  those 
events  which  not  only  Orchid  lovers  in  general, 
but  horticulturists  in  general,  may  well  hail  with 
satisfaction.  If  the  flowers  on  a  newly-imported 
and  as  yet  weakly  plant  are  so  beautiful,  what 
will  they  be  when  the  plant  is  (as  it  soon  will 
be)  in  the  hands  of  our  cultivators  in  sound 
health  and  vigour  ?  The  history  of  the  plant 
has  been  characteristically  given  by  Professor 
REICHENBACH  in  our  columns  for  1867,  p.  901, 
where  the  species  was  first  described,  and 
especially  in  1872,  p.  667  ;  but  the  illustration  we 
gave  on  that  occasion  by  no  means  rendered 
justice  to  the  flower,  while  the  lovely  pink 
colouring  was,  of  course,  not  shown  in  our 
woodcut.  This  species  appears,  like  many  of  its 
congeners,  to  be  very  variable  in  form,  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  has  induced  us  to  figure 
two  varieties  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.VElTCH 
(fig.  123).  This  exceedingly  beautiful  Orchid  was, 
we  believe,  first  seen  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada  ; 
and  since  then,  Wallis,  Roezl,  and,  we  believe, 
others,  have  sent  home  living  plants.  We  fear, 
however,  that  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands, 
of  specimens  have  been  exterminated  ere  success 
has  been  attained  ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  such  fine  plants  run  no  slight  risk  of  being 


needle  manufacturer,  for  he  has  engaged  a  sharp  boy 
who  takes  a  few  leading  streets  at  a  time,  and  leaves 
at  each  house,  if  he  can  induce  the  domestics  to  take 
it  in,  a  packet  of  12  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  valued  at 
is.,  together  with  an  intimation  that  the  messenger 
will  call  on  the  morrow  to  ascertain  if  the  occupier  of 
the  house  would  like  to  purchase  the  packet.  The 
packet  is  made  up  very  neatly,  and  when  once  opened, 
those  unaccustomed  to  make  up  collections  of  seeds  of 
this  character  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  restore  the 
packet  to  its  original  form,  and  as  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  packet  remain  unknown  till  it  is  opened, 
some  are  induced  to  buy  because  they  fail  to  make  it  up 
again  neatly. 

Winter  and  spring  gardeners,  who  by  the  use 

of  hardy  evergreen  and  other  plants  keep  some  of 
their  beds  well  and  effectively  furnished  during  the  dead 
months  of  winter,  will  find  Euonymus   latifolius 

ALBO-VARIEGATUS,  and  E.  AUREO-VARIEGATUS,  in- 
valuable plants  for  the  purpose.  Some  patches  of 
these,  occupying  an  exposed,  but  rather  dry  situation, 
have  been  extremely  gay  all  the  winter,  and  the  young 
growth  of  the  past  two  months  only  serves  to  enhance 
their  striking  character.  Young  vigorous  plants, 
selected  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  out  under  favour- 
able conditions,  would  relieve  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  the  sombre  hues  of  dwarf  coniferous  and  other 
plants  in  the  winter  garden. 

The  newspaper  reports  are  not  very  assuring  in 

reference  to  the  French  Vineyards.     The  frosts  of 


cultural  Society.  The  Prince  and  Princess  ol  WALBS 
have  been  invited  to  open  the  show.  The  prize  list  is 
now  completed,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  day-.  The 
prizes  offered  amount  to  about  ^500.  The  binning- 
ham  Rose  show  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
above,  and  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  iS. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  newly  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Rose  show,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Smedley,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham  ;  or  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society's  l.ocal 
Committee,  Mr.  Walter  N.  Fisher,  13,  Waterloo 
Street,  Birmingham. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Trial  Col- 
lections to  be  grown  during  the  present  season  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  CHISWICK  for 
the  examination  of  the  Floral  Committee,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Novelties  amongst  Bedding  Pelargoniums  ; 
salmon  and  other  light-coloured  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
to  be  grown  under  glass  ;  Fuchsias,  in  continuation  of 
last  season's  trial  ;  Bedding  Pansies ;  and  Hybrid 
Flowering  Begonias — the  latter  being  modern  produc- 
tions which  are  well-adapted  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  are  now  becoming  numerous.  Contributions 
towards  making  up  these  collections  from  raisers  or 
growers  of  any  of  them,  will  be  gladly  received,  and 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  garden,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barron,  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  Chiswick. 

It  was  with  very  great   pleasure  that  we  saw  at 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  living  plant  of  the  CvTI- 
nus  HYroeiSTUS.  This  was  gratifying,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  singular  plant, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  had  felt  sufficient  interest  in  its  proceedings  to 
forward  the  specimen  from  the  South  of  France.  If 
those  horticulturists  who  are  not  immediately  or 
officially  connected  with  the  Society  would  rouse 
themselves  from  their  apathy,  and  show  signs  of  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  thus 
lend  their  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  workers,  there 
would  be  little  cause  to  fear  either  Commissioners  or 
Kensingtonians.  We  shall  have  some  further  remarks 
make  about  the  Cytinus  shortly. 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  on  the  state 

of  the  weather  during  the  week  ending  May  3  : — In 
the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about 
30.2  inches.  A  general  increase  was  experienced  till 
the  evening  of  April  29,  when  30.2  was  reached  ;  but 
from  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  week,  decreasing 
values  (though  broken  on  one  or  two  occasions  by 
small  oscillations)  were  registered.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  May  3,  however,  a  tendency  was  shown  to 
increase;  the  mininum  on  the  3d  was  about  29.6 
inches.  Warmer  weather  was  experienced  than  in 
several  previous  weeks,  the  highest  temperature  by 
day  averaging  6o°,  and  the  lowest  at  night  404°  This 
warm  wave  was  due  to  the  change  of  wind  from  the 
so  long  prevalent  north-easterly  directions  to  westerly 
and  north-westerly.  The  average  daily  range  of 
temperature  was  about  20°.  The  mean  daily  tempera- 
tures of  the  air  and  their  departure  from  average  were 
as  follows  :— April  27th,  40°.8,  — 7°-3  ;  28th,  460, 
— 2°.4;  29th,  45°.4,  — 3°.4J  30th,  4S°-7,  — o°.6  ; 
May  1st,  56°.4,  +6°.6;  2d,  S3°-3>  +30.  ;  3d, 
4S°.7,  — 20. 1.  On  the  whole  week  the  departure  in 
■defect  of  the  average  was  but  o°.9,  being  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  large  amounts  of  the  previous  week. 
Generally  speaking,  the  weather  has  been  dull  and 
cloudy,  though  broken  by  a  few  bright  intervals. 
On  the  27th  frequent  showers  of  rain  and  hail 
fell,  the  amount  measured,  however,  was  but 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  re-capitulate  some  particulars  of 
the  fluctuation  of  mean  daily  temperature  during  the 
past  month.  From  the  1st  to  the  5th  the  mean  excess 
above  the  average  was  3°.2,  with  generally  S.W. 
■winds;  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  the  mean  defect 
was  3i°,  with  N.E.  directions;  another  warm  wave, 
lasting  from  the  14th  to  the  21st,  then  occurred,  with  a 
mean  excess  of  70  nearly,  again  followed  by  a  cold 
■wave  to  the  end  of  the  month,  with  a  mean  defect 
of  6°.  A  very  rapid  increase  of  temperature  occurred 
from  the  12th  to  the  i6th,  the  departures  from  aver- 
age being  respectively, — 2°.4,  — 2°.o,  +  50,  +  130. 7, 
+  I2°.4.  On  the  24th  and  25th,  the  mean  temperatures 
were  io°.6  and  io°.2  below  the  average. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  70A0  at  Portsmouth  to  58^°  at  Liverpool,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  62^° ;  the 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  400, 
at  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  to  32^°  at  Portsmouth, 
the  general  average  being  3740  nearly};  the  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week,  25!°,  varying  from  37^°  at 
Portsmouth  to  1S0  at  Liverpool.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  between  6i£0  at  Portsmouth  and 
5450  at  Norwich  and  Liverpool,  the  general  average 
being  570.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  44 \°  at  Liverpool  and  Bradford  to  37^°  at  Ports- 
mouth, with  an  average  value  of  42",  the  mean 
<3aily  range  of  temperature  being  150.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  480,  the  highest  being  at 
Bristol,  490,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  470.  Rain  fell  more 
or  less  heavily  at  each  station,  at  Eccles  and  Oldham 
nearly  half  an  inch  was  measured,  at  Blackheatb, 
Wolverhampton,  Leicester,  Norwich,  Sheffield  and 
Hull  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  recorded  ;  the  average 
amount  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thunder-storms 
occurred  at  Norwich  and  Hull  on  May  3.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  cloudy, 
with  occasional  showers  of  hail  and  rain  ;  but  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  has  occurred  all  over  the  country, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
650  at  Paisley  to  5SJ0  at  Aberdeen,  the  lowest  tempe- 
ratures varied  from  41  £°  at  Glasgow  to  37^  at  Aber- 
deen, the  general  averages  being  61 4°  and  39^°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  S0k°j 
the  highest  being  at  Perth,  5 1  ^Q,  and  the  lowest  at 
Aberdeen,  47?0.  Rain  fell  at  Aberdeen  to  the  amount 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  at  Dundee  and  Paisley 
more  was  measured ;  the  average  amount  over  the 
country  was  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  61  £°  ;  the 
lowest  30^° ;  the  mean  49i° ;  and  rainfall  two- 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

■  Some  time  since,  when  the  question  of  Potato 

Grafting  was  much  discussed  in  these  columns,  we 
suggested  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  by 
grafting  the  young  shoots  o£  Potatos  and  not  the 
tubers.  We  ourselves  endeavoured  to  put  the  sugges- 
tion into  practice,  but  with  no  result ;  we  now  learn 
from  an  abstract  from  a  German  periodical,  given  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  that  M.  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  has  been  more 
successful.      He    obtained  some    young  plants  from 


cuttings,  and  grafted  them  with  different  varieties. 
All  the  tubers  produced  after  the  grafting  showed  the 
effect  of  the  grafting,  especially  in  the  colour.  When 
a  black  variety  had  been  grafted  on  a  white,  or  a  red 
on  a  black,  and  vice  vcrsh,  the  new  tubers  were  in 
point  of  colour  intermediate. 

In  some  of  the  market  gardens  situated  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere,  where  cut 
flowers  are  largely  grown  for  bunching  for  Covent 
Garden  Market,  there  can  be  seen  large  beds  of 
Single  Anemones,  of  various  colours,  that  are  most 
striking  objects  at  the  present  time.  Notwithstanding 
that  in  some  quarters  a  wet  season  is  held  to  be  inimical 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Anemone,  the  beds  have  the 
appearance  of  being  quite  healthy  and  very  floriferous. 

We  are  informed  that  on  Tuesday  afternoon 

last  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  ^ueen  °f  tne 
Belgians,  honoured  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  at  Chelsea,  with  a  visit.  They  were  con- 
ducted through  the  various  departments  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  and  were  pleased  to  express  themselves  much 
delighted  with  the  many  attractions  of  this  nursery, 
more  particularly  with  the  specimen  Azaleas,  pot 
Roses,  and  Orchids,  which  are  now  in  great  beauty. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Anemone  hepatica  v.  marmorata,  noz:  var. 

Foliis  olivaceo-viridibus  maculis  pallide  cinereo-viridibus 
irregulariter  conspersis. 

The  floral  value  of  the  different  forms  of  the  Hepatica 
or  Liverwort  (Anemone  hepatica,  Linn.  ;  Hepatica 
triloba,  Chaix.)  as  ornaments  of  the  spring  garden,  is 
well  known.  The  double  blue  and  double  red  varieties 
are  the  most  strikingly  beautiful,  though  from  their 
habit  of  blooming  in  close  tufts  the  single  forms — red, 
white,  and  blue— are  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
amongst  the  floral  gems  of  the  early  spring.     In  the 


Fig.  124.— anemone  hepatica  marmorata. 

variety  we  now  publish,  we  gain  another  style  of  beauty, 
namely,  beauty  of  foliage.  The  leaves,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  sketch  of  one  of  them  (fig.  124) 
are  marked  with  broad  blotches  of  a  pale  ashy  or 
grayish  green  on  the  usual  deep  olive-green  ground,  so 
that  they  vie  in  beauty  of  marking  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Cyclamen.  This  marking  is,  moreover,  quite 
permanent,  and  has  such  a  pretty  effect  that  the  plant 
will  be  certain  to  win  many  admirers.  The  flowers  do 
not  appreciably  differ  from  those  of  the  single  blue 
variety  common  in  gardens. 

This  very  pretty  plant  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
John  Gray,  flower  gardener  at  Ashridge  Park,  by  whom 
it  was  gathered  six  years  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Men- 
tone.  Its  constancy  under  cultivation  is  therefore  well 
assured.    T.  Moore. 


OUR  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
But  a  few  weeks  since  and  there  was  never  a  better 
prospect  of  a  heavy  crop  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits 
than  then.  The  Apple  trees  were  filled  with  a  plethora 
of  buds,  stout  and  bursting  with  embryo  blooms. 
Pears  were  in  the  same  stage,  excepting  the  early 
kinds,  that  had  already  become  a  mass  of  the  purest 
white.  The  Plums  were  white  even  to  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  Cherries  were  never  more  heavily  laden 
with  blossom.  Everyone  conversant  with  fruit  gardens 
acknowledges  that  the  promise  of  a  heavy  and  an 
abundant  crop  never  was  greater.  Of  bush  fruits  the 
prospect  was  of  the  most  hopeful  kind.  The  Goose- 
berry blossom  hung  as  thickly  as  possible  from  every 
shoot  and  branch,  and  both  black  and  red  Currants 
were  in  the  same  category.  The  bloom  on  wall  fruit 
trees  was  also  great,  as  abundant  as  could  possibly  be 
desired,  and  everywhere  there  was  a  promise  of 
abundance.  But^  there  is  never  an  open  pot  of 
without  a  fly  in  it,  and  so  it  proved  in  our  sweet 
pot  of  promise.  The  wind  suddenly  veered  round  to 
north-east,  and  brought  with  it  at  night  several  sharp 
white  frosts,  accompanied  with  a  keen  and  very  cold 
current  of  air,  and  soon  mischief  was  accomplished  that 


has  materially  affected  both  our  hopes  and  our  pros- 
pects. Just  as  the  frosts  prevailed  the  Plums  were  in 
the  height  of  bloom,  and  a  succession  of  them  con- 
summated a  destruction  that  might  have  been  very 
partial  had  the  frosts  been  limited  to  a  night  or  two 
only.  Many  of  the  earlier  Pears,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien especially,  and  early  Cherries  have  also  been  con- 
siderably bitten,  but  fortunately  as  yet  our  great 
staple  fruit  the  Apple  is  but  slightly  injured,  none  but 
the  very  earliest  kinds  having  blossoms  expanded  being 
hurt,  and  those  destroyed  being  too  few  to  generally 
affect  the  crop.  Living  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fruit 
orchards  of  West  Middlesex,  from  whence  throughout 
the  year  an  immense  portion  of  the  fruit  with  which 
the  hearts  of  the  denizens  of  the  great  metropolis  are 
made  glad  proceeds,  I  have  made  use  of  my  opportunities 
within  the  past  few  days  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
amount  of  mischief  done,  and  append  the  result  of  my 
observations. 

Walking  through  the  rows  of  trees,  and  examining 
them  in  succession,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  now 
and  then  a  Plum  tree  seems  to  have  come  out  of  the 
frosty  ordeal  unscathed  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  trees  have  the  bloom  entirely  charred, 
scarcely  a  fruit  being  discernible.  Whatever  of  it  is 
left  is  sufficiently  sound  to  assure  its  future  safety. 
I  look  upon  the  Plum  blossom  as  being  the  worst 
hit,  and  that  we  shall  not  get  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  anticipated  crop.  Remembering,  however, 
that  the  fruit  left  will  be  finer  inconsequence,  and  that 
such  an  undesirable  result  as  a  glut  of  the  Plum 
market  will  be  avoided,  growers  will  probably  not  be 
very  heavy  sufferers.  Early  Pears,  and  these  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  kinds  grown  for  market  here,  have 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  blossoms,  then  expanded, 
destroyed,  as  I  found,  in  looking  over  bunch  after 
bunch  of  bloom,  that  scarcely  a  fruit  was  sound,  except 
such  as  had  expanded  since  the  late  frosts.  In 
numerous  cases  only  one  blossom  was  sound  on  each 
spur  ;  on  others  none  were  sound,  but  there  was  less 
mischief  done  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees.  An 
ordinary  observer  even  now  would  think  that  no  harm 
has  been  done,  but  a  closer  observation  shows  the 
pistils  of  each  flower  quite  black,  even  whilst  the 
anthers  and  petals  look  speciously  bright.  Never- 
theless, so  great  is  the  quantity  of  bloom,  that  I 
believe  quite  enough  is  left  sound  to  ensure  a  fair 
average  crop,  and  if  no  further  injury  result,  then 
growers  will  have  no  occasion  to  lament  the  frost.  Next 
in  order,  early  Cherries  have  suffered,  but  with  all 
Cherries  the  bloom  is  enormous.  On  one  piece  of  a 
branch,  about  S  inches  in  length,  I  counted  over  200 
blooms,  and  the  destruction  of  three -fourths  of  these 
would  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  loss.  Sharply  as  some 
exposed  trees  may  have  been  hit  I  still  think  that  the 
Cherry  crop  hereabouts  will  be  very  heavy  indeed,  and 
truly  that  is  welcome  intelligence,  as  it  constitutes  the 
most  healthy  and  most  popular  of  stone  fruits  amongst 
our  town  population. 

Should  we  have  neither  frost  nor  visitations  of  cater- 
pillar (and  the  birds  ought  to  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act  by  keeping  a  closer 
eye  than  usual  on  these  latter)  then  an  immense  crop 
of  Apples  may  be  looked  on  as  certain.  This  will  be 
welcome  news  to  matrons  and  urchins,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  What  the  Potato  is  amongst  vegetables,  the 
Apple  is  amongst  fruits,  and  long  may  we  have  plenty 
to  ( '  scrunch  "  unripe,  or  to  eat  when  mellow  ;  plenty  to 
make  into  puddings,  dumplings,  tarts,  and  sauce  to  our 
pork,  and  to  preserve  for  our  bread  and  butter.  Goose- 
berries will  be  another  heavy  crop,  and  having  a 
specially  luxuriant  foliage  will  doubtless  also  be  fine  ; 
they  are  but  slightly  touched,  the  leafage  having  well 
sheltered  the  blossoms.  Both  Black  and  Red  Currants 
are  literally  hung  with  blossoms,  but  I  notice  amongst 
bushes  that  have  no  overhead  shelter  that  the  small 
buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  bunches  are  considerably 
blackened.  Fortunately  the  bulk  of  the  Currants  are 
grown  under  standard  trees,  therefore  the  injury  is 
limited,  and  I  anticipate  a  heavy  crop  of  both  kinds. 
Both  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  also  promise  well. 

Of  wall  fruits  I  write  only  of  my  own  crops.  Here 
both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a  long  south  wall  are 
set  in  great  abundance,  no  shelter  of  any  artificial  kind 
having  been  given  to  the  trees.  On  a  west  wall  there 
was  plenty  of  bloom,  but  scarcely  any  fruit  has 
followed,  and  I  attribute  this  result  to  the  fact  that  last 
year's  wood  was  not  well  ripened.  Of  Apricots  I  have 
a  medium  crop,  the  bloom  not  having  been  abundant. 
The  fruit  promises  to  be  fine,  most  of  them  being  now 
as  large  as  blackbird's  eggs.  The  finest  are  growing 
on  the  front  of  my  cottage,  and  over  them  is  a  perma- 
nent eave  20  inches  in  width  ;  certainly  no  trees  could 
look  healthier.  I  feel  that  I  am  justified,  in  summing 
up  the  entire  results,  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  frosts, 
there  is  a  present  prospect  in  West  Middlesex  of  a  very 
abundant  fruit  season  ;  and  should  this  be  realised, 
tens  of  thousands  of  gatherers,  sellers,  and  consumers 
will  have  great  cause  to  rejoice.  Whether  to  political 
and  financial  prescience  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer adds  the  gift  of  pomological  forecast  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  the  proposal  to  lighten 
the  duty  on  sugar  comes  at  a  happy  and  specially 
acceptable  season.  When  the  poor  have  plenty  of 
cheap  fruit  and  cheap  sugar,  it  will  be  indeed  their 
own  faults  if  they  have  not  in  their  homes,  next  winter, 
a  rich  store  of  honest  and  wholesome  fruit  preserve. 
A.  D. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF    GARDEN   PLANTS    {continued from  p.  363;. 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure 


Character  and  Quality. 


Leaves. 


Epidendrum  evectum,  Hook.fil.  . . 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5902. — Orchidaceae. 
Epidendkum    Frederici    Guilielmi, 

Rchb.fil—  Illust.  Hort.,  t.  48. 
Epimedium  concinnum,  Vatke 

Gartenft,  t.  726. — Berberidaceae. 
Eranthemum  palatiferum,  Nees 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5957. — Acanthaceae. 
Eria  extinctoria,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5910. — Orchidaceae. 
Erodium  Munbyanum,  Boiss 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  291. — Geraniaceae. 
Eucomis  clavata,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  238. — Liliaceae. 
Eulophia  Helleborina,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5875. — Orchidaceae. 
Euphorbia  geniculata,  Ortega 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  231. — Euphorbiaceae. 
FlCUS  ROXBCRGHII,    Wallich 

Rev.  Hort.,  1872,  387,  fig.  42. — Moraceas. 
Freycinetia  Banksii,  A.  Cunn 

Rev.  Hort.  1872, 293,  fig.  32. — Pandanaceae. 
Fritillaria  tulipifolia,  Bicberst. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5969. — Liliaceoe. 
Fuchsia  sessilifolia,  Bentk. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5907. — Onagraceae. 
Gastronema  sanguineum  flammeum  .. 

Flor.  Mag.,  t.  531. — Amaryllidaceae. 
Gaulthekia  fragrantissima,  Wallich  . 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5984. — Ericaceae. 
Geissorhiza  grandis,  Hook.fil.    ., 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5877.  — Iridaceae. 
GEONOMA  SCHOTTIANA,  Martius   . . 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  55. — Palmaceos. 
Geranium  ornithopodum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 

Refug.  Bot,,  t.  290. — Geraniaceae. 
GlUA  achille^efolia,  Benth.  (true) 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5939. — Polemoniaceae. 
Gilia  micrantha  rosacea 

Gard.  Chron.,  1871,  202,  fig.  43. 
Gladiolus  dracocephalus,  Hook.fil.    .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5884. — Iridaceae. 
Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5944. 
Gladiolus  Saundersh,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5873. 
Gloneria  jasminiflora,  Lind.  et  And. .. 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  60. — Cinchonaceae. 
Godetia  Nivertiana,  Hort.  Vilmorin    .. 

Rev.  H.,  1872,  431,  with  tab. — Onagraceae. 
Gomphocarpus  padifolius,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  254. — Asclepiadaceae. 
Gongora  portentosa,  Lind.  et Rckb.f,,. 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  61. — Orchidacese, 
Gravesia  guttata,  E.  Morren 

Belg.  Hort.  1870,  t.  14. — Melastomaceae. 
Grevillea  pulchella,  Meissn.    ., 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5979. — Proteaceae. 

H^MADICTYON(?)REFULGENS,Z,/«if.^^^f. 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  49. — Apocynaceae  ? 

H.'EMANTIIUS   DEFORMIS,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5903. — Amaryllidaceas. 

H/EMANTHUS       TENUIFLORUS      COCCINEUS, 

Hook.  //.—Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5881. 
Hamiltonia  spectabilis,  Carriers 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  191,  tab. — Cinchonaceae. 
Haworthia  Cooperi,  Baker         ., 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  233. — Liliaceae. 
Haworthia  pilifera,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  234. 
Haworthia  subregularis,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  232. 
Haworthia  vittata,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  217. — Sterculiaceae. 
Hermannia  conglomerata,    Eckl.  et  Z. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  263. 
Hermannia  fasciculata,  Baker.. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  289. 
Hohenbergia  caliculata,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  286. — Bromeliaceae. 
Hohenbekgia  coelestis,  Baker  .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  284. 
Hohenbergia  Legrelliana,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  285. 
Horkelia  Tilingii,  Regel  . . 

Gartenfl. ,  t.  711.— Rosaceoe. 
Houlletia  chrysantha,  Lind.  el  Andr. 

Illust.  Hort.,  t.  71. — Orchidaceae. 
HUMATA  TYERMANNI,  Moore 

Gard.     Chron.     1871,     870,    fig.    178.  — 

Polypodiaceae. 
Iris  iberica,  Hoffm 

Gartenfi.,  t.  713.— Iridaceae. 
Iris  iberica  Perryana,  Hort 

Florist  and  Pomologist,  1873,  25,  with  tab. 
Iris  tectorum,  Maxinumicz 

Gartenfl.,  t.  716 

IXORA  AMABILIS,   Hort.  

Flor.  Mag.,  t.  549  —  50. — Cinchonaceae. 

JAMBOSA  KORTHALSH,  Blltme 

Gartenfl.,  t.  727. — Myrtaceae. 
Karatas  Legrell^e,  E.  Morren. 

Belg.  Hort.  1872,  t.  11 — 13. — Bromeliacea?. 
Kentia  Canterburyana 

Bull,  Cat.  1872,  6,  with  fig. — Palmacece. 
Kentia  Forsteriana         

Lind.  Cat.  1872,  2,  with  fig. 
Kniphofia  caulescens,  Baker     .. 

Bot.  Mag.  t.  5946.— Liliaceae. 
Lachenalia  tricolor  aurea,  Hook.  fit. 

Bot.  Mag.  t.  5992. — Liliaceae. 


Stove  epiphyte,    3 — 5    ft.     high,  Oblong-lanceolate,  4 — 6  in.  long, 

handsome  1     distichous 

Stove  epiphyte,  tall,  showy        . .  Cuneate-obovate,      1     ft.    long, 

distichous 
Hardy    perennial  =  E.    sinense,  Biternate,  leaflets  obliquely  sagit- 

Hort.  Ber.  |     ate 

Stove  shrub,  handsome  Lanceolate,  blotched  with  white, 

1     4—6  in.  long 
Minute  stove  epiphyte,  curious  ..Leafless,    with    small     depressed 

pseudobulbs 
Hardy  or  half-hardy  perennial  .  .Cordate-ovate,  lobed 

Greenhouse  bulb  . .         . .         . .  Spreading,  broadly  oblanceolate  . 

Stove     perennial,    with    slender  Oblong-lanceolate,  amplexicaul . . 

leafy  stem 
Stove  annual,  weedy        . .         . .  Oblong-lanceolate,  opposite 


Flowers. 


Season. 


Stove  shrub,  20  ft.  high  . 


. .  Cordate  or  roundish  ovate 


Warm  greenhouseclimbing  shrub  Linear-subulate,  2    ft.  long,   ser- 

I     rulate 
Hardy  bulb,  ornamental  ..'Elliptic,  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 

\\ — z\  in.  long 
Greenhouse  shrub,  pendulous    . .  Oblong-lanceolate,    opposite     or 

whorled 
Dwarf  greenhouse  bulb,  very  neat  Linear    lanceolate,    glossy,    rich 

and  pretty  |     deep  green 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  orna-  Elliptic     or     ovate,    coriaceous, 


June 

April 
April 


mental 
Greenhouse  bulb,  pretty  . . 

Stove  Palm,  slender,  elegant 


tail- 


Greenhouse       perennial, 

growing,  branched 
Hardy  annual,    pretty,    2 — 3   ft. 

high 
Hardy   annual,    of   dwarf  tufted 

habit,  gay  =  Leptosiphon  roseus 
Half-hardy  bulb,  2 — 3  ft.  high     . 

Half-hardy  bulb,  showy,  3  ft. 
high 

Half-hardy  bulb,  allied  to  psitta- 
cinus,  2 — 3  ft.  high 

Stove  evergreen  shrub,  hand- 
some 

Hardy  annual,  branched,  very 
floriferous 

Greenhouse  tuberous  perennial, 
2-3  ft. 

Stove  epiphyte,  curious  . . 

Stove      perennial  =   Bertolonia 

guttata 
Greenhouse      evergreen     shrub, 

slender 
Stove  climber,  handsome  foliage  . 

Greenhouse     bulb,      grotesquely 

ugly 
Warm    greenhouse   bulb,    hand 

some 
Stove  sub-shrub,  very  floriferous  . 

Greenhouse  succulent,    rosulate, 

stemless 
Greenhouse  succulent,    rosulate, 

stemless 
Greenhouse  succulent,    rosulate, 

stemless 
Greenhouse  succulent,    rosulate, 

stemless 
Greenhouse  shrub,  of  little  beauty 

Dwarf  greenhouse  shrub. . 

Stove    perennial  =  Hoplophytum 
I     caliculatum. 
Stove  perennial,  not  showy 


2| — 32  in.  lonj^ 

Linear  ensiform  (spike  6— S 
flowered) 

Pinnate,  graceful  (stems  un- 
armed) 

Palmately  5-lobed 

Pinnatisect,  with  spreading  nar- 
row segments 

Palmatisect,  with  5 — 7  linear 
segments 

Broad  ensiform,  6—12  in.  long, 
1^  in.  broad 

Short  ensiform,  6 — 9  in.  long, 
^  in.  broad 

Narrow  elongate  ensiform 


Ovate-oblong,  entire,  leathery  . . 

Narrow  lanceolate,  ij  in.  long 

Cordate-ovate,  decussate 

Broad,  plaited 

Ovate,  bronzy  green,  spotted  with 

rose  or  white 
Pinnatifid,  with  spiny  lobes 

* 

Ovate-oblong     acuminate,     red- 
veined 
Roundish-obovate,  recurved 

Elliptic,      with      spotted      base, 

hysteranthous 
Elliptic,  wavy        . , 


.  .Stove  perennial,  not  showy 


Oblong-lanceolate,  the  horn-like 
tip  pellucid 

Oblong,  the  hair-like  tip  pel- 
lucid 

Ovate,  pointed,  with  white 
granules  at  tip 

Oblong-lanceolate,  the  horn-like 
tip  pellucid 

Roundish,  thick 


Narrowly       oblanceolate, 

fascicled 
Lorate,  abruptly  apiculate 


sub- 


Lanceolate,  abruptly  cuspidate, 
fasciate  beneath 
.Lanceolate,    12—15  m-i    sPmy. 
I     recurved 
Hardy  perennial '  Pinnate,  leaflets  dentate  at  tip  . . 


Stove  epiphyte,  showy 


.  I  Broad,    ovate-lanceolate,    plai  ted 


Dwarf  evergreen  stove  Fern,  good  Fronds  deltoid,  tripinnate 
for  baskets 

Dwarf  hardy  perennial,  showy  ..'Linear,  ensiform,  recurved 

Dwarf  hardy  perennial,  showy  ..'Linear,  ensiform,  recurved 

Half-hardy  perennial,  ornamental  Tall,  ensiform 


Stove  evergreen  shrub,  showy   . . 

Stove  shrub  ;  branches  tetragonal 

Stove    perennial  ;      very    showy 

(bracts  leaf-like,  rose-col.) 
Greenhouse  Palm  ;  dwarf,  robust 


Elliptic,  acuminate 
Lanceolate-oblong,  i\  ft.  long  .. 
Arcuate,  spiny,  5 — 6  ft.  long 

spreading,       broadly 


Pinnate, 
I     ovate 
Greenhouse  Palm  ;  dwarf,  robust' Pinnate,  with  few  broad  pinnae 

Half-hardy,    showy,      caulescent ,  I-ong,  narrow,  keeled,  glaucous 
J     perennial 
1  Greenhouse  bulb  =L.  aurea    . .  Linear-lorate,  binate,  spotted    . 


Yellow  with  purple  blotches, 
almost  bifarious 

Remote,  decurved,  scarlet  and 
white 

White,  long-tubed,  in  corymbose 
panicles 

Deep  blush,  with  spot  of  carmine- 
rose  on  each  petal 

Axillary,  purplish-green,  umbel- 
late 

Nankeen,  thickly  dotted  with 
purple,  lip  yellow 

Cymose,  rose  colour        . , 

White,  in  dense  terminal  racemes 
(Young  leaves  superbly  coloured) 
White,  sessile       

Numerous,  scarlet,  in  sub- 
spherical  umbels 

Fragrant,  lilac,  in  roundish 
panicles 

White,  with  red  ribs 

White,  with  green  ribs 

White,  with  green  ribs 

Whitish,  with  green  stripes 

Yellow,  in  dense  terminal  clusters 

Claret-purple 

Yellow,  in  dense  round  heads    . . 

Small,  blue,  panicled,  bracts  red 

Spicate,   red  and   purple,   bracts 

bright  red 
White,  in  cymes   . ,         . . 

Yellow,  spotted  with  purple 

(Rhizomes  clothed  with  silvery 
scales) 

White,  sepals  reticulately  spotted 

with  purple 
Blush,   with   reticulately  spotted 

bronzy  sepals 
Violet-purple,     crispate ;      crest 

white,  spotted 
Deep    orange,     in     large     close 

beads 
White,   cymose,  with  prominent 

white  stamens 
Purple    edged     with    white,     in 

dense  head 
(Same  as  Veitchia  Canterburyana) 

(leaves  deep  green) 


June 


In  dense  racemes,  bright  rosy- 
purple 

Deep  crimson,  with  white  centre,  I 
in  broad  racemes 

Rose-coloured,  small        . .         . . ' 

Scarlet    or    lilac,    in    simple    or 

branched  spikes 
Blush-white,      with      rosy- purple 

blotch  on  lip 
Purple,  in  5 — 8  flowered  umbels 

Green,  densely  racemose,  comate 


Greenish-brown,  with  broad  pink  September 

lip 
Green,    the    floral    leaves    often 

variegated  with  white 
(Fruit  pyriform  depressed) 


In    fascicled  spikes,  with    white 

fleshy  bracts 
Solitary,  nodding,   brown-purple, 

glaucous 
Panicled,  pink  and  green  sepals, 

with  red  petals 
Funnel-shaped,  rosy  crimson     . . 

White      in     axillary      racemes ; 

berries  blue 
Straw-coloured,     with      crimson 

line  down  each  segment 
(Aspect  of  Cocos  Weddelliana)  . 

White     veined     with     red,     on 

2-flowered  pedicels 
Cobalt-blue,    in    globose    heads, 

i|  inch  in  diameter 
Very      abundant,     bright      rose 

colour 
In  spikes  of  5  —  7,  lurid,  secund 


March 
June 

February 
April 
May 


August 

July 

August 

August 

September 

April  to 

June 
June  to 
August 


May 
April 

March 

April 

December 


Summer 


May 
May 

June 

October 


I 


Native  Country 
or  Origin. 


June 


Red  and  yellow,  in  a  short  dense 

raceme 
Waxy  orange-yellow  on    purple      March 
scape 


New  Grenada 

Kew  Garden 

N.    Peru 

M.  Linden 

Japan 

Russian    Grrdcns 

Sylhet 

\  Kew  Garden 

Birmah 
Rati  Garden 

Algeria 
Mr.  Saunders 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
Sierra  Leone 
Kcio  Garden 
Trop.  America 
Mr.  Saunders 

India 

French  Gardens 

New  Zealand 

Af.  Linden 

Caucasus 

Kew  Garden 

Colomb.  Andes 

Anderson-Henry 

S.  Africa 

Mr.  Bull 

Himalayas 

Anderson- Henry 

Port  Elizabeth 

Kew  Garden 

S.  Brazil 

-1/.  Linden; 

S.  Africa 

Mr.  Cooper 

California 

Messrs.  Veitck 

California 

Mr.  W.  Thompson- 

Natal 

Mr.  Saunders 

Natal 

Mr.  Bull 

Wetteberg  Mts"- 

Mr.  Saunders 

S.  Brazil 

M.  Linden 

French  Gardens 

M.  Nivert 

Natal 

Mr.  Saunders 

New  Grenada 

.1/.  Linden 

South  Brazil 

R.  H.  S. 

West  Australia 

Kew  Garden 

E.  Peru 

M.  Linden 

Natal 

Kew   Garden 

Abyssinia 
A'eza   Garden 
India 
French  Gardens 
South   Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
South  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
South  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
South  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
South  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
South  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 

Brazil 
Mr.  Saunders 

Brazil 
Mr.  Saunders. 

Brazil 
Mr.  Saunders 

California 
Petersb.  Garde* 
New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 
West  Coast  of 

Africa 

Mr.  Tyerman 

Caucasus 

Mr.     Ware 

Caucasus 

Mr.    Ware 

Japan 

Russian    Garden 

Garden   variety 

A/r.  Parker 

Sumatra 

Russian   Garden 

Brazil 

M.  Linden. 

Lord  Howe  1st. 

Lord  Howe  Isl, 

South  Africa 

Mr.  Saunders 

South  Africa 

R.  H.  S. 
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REMARK'S  ON  J  UNCUS  E  FPUS  US 
SPIRALIS,  AND  THE  VARIETIES  OF 
FERNS* 

During  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  1S71,  the  attention  of  some  of  its 
members  was  directed  to  that  peculiar  spiral  Rush 
known  as  Juncus  efhisus,  var.  spiralis,  now  cultivated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  This  remarkable 
variety  was  originally  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by 
the  late  David  Bishop,  while  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Belfast.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  only  one 
plant  was  discovered,  which  has  been  perpetuated  ever 
since  by  division  of  the  roots.  On  being  asked  if  the 
spiral  form  were  reproduced  by  seed,  I  could  not  then 
answer  the  question.  Although  good  seed  is  very 
sparingly  procured,  I  had  some  collected  and  sown,  and 
I  can  now  affirm  that  it  can  be  thus  reproduced,  as  all 
the  seedlings  raised  are  more  or  less  spiral  (see  fig.  125). 

This  peculiar  Irish  Rush  resembles  many  of  the  finer 
crested  Ferns  now  cultivated,  in  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  rarely  more  than  one  plant  of  each  found  in  one 
locality.  When  the  Asplenium  Trichomanes  digitatum 
was  first  discovered  on  a  rock  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  by 
the  late  Mr.  David  Dick,  then  gardener  at  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  only  one  plant  could  be  detected,  although  typical 
specimens  were  found  in  abundance.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  var.  cristata,  when 
first  discovered  in  Cornwall  ;  with  the  Athyrium  Filix- 
fcemina,  var.  multifidum,  when  first  found  in  Ireland ; 
and  with  the  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  var.  Victoria;,  when 
found  in  Dumbartonshire.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  with  many  other  crested  Ferns  now  in  cultivation. 
Solitary  plants  of  some  of  the  anomalous  forms  have 
been  found  in  remote  districts,  as  happened  with  the 
Blechnum  boreale,  var.  imbricatum,  which  was  found  in 


.'.li'.UT.i1^1' 

Fig.  125.— juncus  effusus  spiralis. 

the  south  of  England  at  the  same  time  that  I  discovered 
one  in  an  old  Fir  plantation  at  the  Cairnies  in  Perth- 
shire, and  which  turned  out  to  be  identical  with  the 
English  variety,  and  was  then  named  by  me  Blechnum 
boreale,  var.  crassicaule.  Although  I  carefully  searched 
the  district  only  one  plant  was  got,  the  typical  form, 
however,  being  in  great  profusion.  The  spores  from 
it  have  since  produced  seedlings,  and  turned  out  to  be 
identical  with  the  variety  found. 

All  the  plants  of  crested  Fems  which  I  originally 
grew  were  raised  from  spores  taken  from  fronds  of 
plants  collected  in  their  native  localities.  Although 
these  anomalies  are  freely  raised  under  garden  cultiva. 
tion,  it  is  strange  that  they  do  not  come  up  in  their 
original  habitats,  although  spores  must  be  freely  dis- 
persed on  the  spots  where  these  varieties  are  first 
discovered,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  soil  and  situation 
best  suited  for  their  growth.  The  same  fact  is  notice- 
able in  regard  to  the  spiral  Rush,  as  no  plants  of  it  in 
a  natural  condition  have  been  found  since  Mr.  Bishop's 
time. 

In  Scotland  we  haveawell-known  saying,  "Asstraight 
as  a  Rush."  This  term,  however,  does  not  apply  to  this 
Irish  Rush.  I  mayhereremark/i?r««/rathatlrelandhas 
long  been  famous  for  upright  varieties  of  certain  well- 
known  plants,  such  as  the  Irish  Yew,  and  the  Irish  Whin, 
known  in  cultivation  as  the  Ulex  europceus,  var.  strictus. 
The  Juniper  is  also  a  shrub  which  in  some  districts  of 
Ireland  assumes  an  upright  habit,  very  different  from 
the  procumbent  form  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  recently-discovered  Heaths  in 
Connemara,  named  Erica  mediterranea,  var.  hibernica, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  that  was  got,  has  a  compact, 
upright  habit  of  growth,  very  different  from  the  other 
forms  of  E.  mediterranea  afterwards  found  in  the  same 
and  other  districts,  showing  the  tendency  which  Ireland 
has  for  producing  upright  plants— the  Screw  Rush, 
however,  being  quite  an  exception.  James  McNab. 
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THE  "LITTLE  HEATH"  MELON. 

Through  your  advertising  sheet  of  April  26,  Mr. 
Munro,  of  rotter's  Bar,  Herts,  kindly  invited  any 
one  interested  in  Melon  culture  to  visit  his  nursery,  and 
inspect  a  house,  40  feet  in  length,  planted  entirely 
with  this  fine  Melon.  Being  not  altogether  unknown 
as  a  Melon  grower,  I  availed  myself  of  the  invi- 
tation,  and  amply  was  I  repaid  for  my  trouble. 
The  house  in  question  is  a  span-roof,  and  in  it  the 
plants  are  planted  out  in  narrow  beds  (on  both  sides), 
with  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  trained  up  close  to  the 
glass.  In  addition  to  these,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  in  an  elevated  position,  a  row  is  planted  out  in 
a  kind  of  Seakale  pot,  without  bottom-heat.  This 
treatment  is  followed  for  two  reasons,  viz.  (1),  to  show 
that  the  Little  Heath  Melon  does  not  require  bottom- 
heat  and  (2),  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  crop,  by 
fruiting  the  plants  for  a  succession  (a  bright  idea).  I 
believe  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  the 
good  properties  of  this  Melon.  Last  year  ripe  fruit  were 
cut,  and  exhibited  about  May  8  :  many  of  the  fruit  cut 
during  that  month  were  upwards  of  S  lb.  in  weight,  and 
the  selling  price  was  one  guinea  each.  Now,  to  have 
ripe  Melons  so  early  in  May,  at  such  a  weight,  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favour,  both  as  a  free  setting  and  fine 
swelling  variety,  and  the  price  of  one  guinea  each  for 
such  Melons  is  suflicientevidenceof  itsquality.  I  remem. 
ber  it  created  quite  a  sensation  when  it  was  exhibited 
early  in  May  last  season,  and  well  it  might  have  done, 
for  to  have  Melons  of  that  weight  exhibited  so  early  in  the 
season,  of  first-rate  quality,  is  no  mean  achievement, 
though  Mr.  Munro  does  not  take  the  credit  to  himself— 
he  gives  all  this  to  the  variety,  which  he  considers  un- 
equalled. On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  (April  2S)  more 
than  100  fruit  were  swelling  off  finely,  and  quantities 
besides  were  just  set  and  swelling  ;  some  of  the  largest 
in  the  house  were  quite  4  lb.  in  weight,  and  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  they  were  only  planted  out  on  March  1,  and 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  very  bad  and  sunless  season, 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  something  due  to  the 
variety.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  setting  Melons 
I  have  ever  seen ;  it  has  also  the  appearance  of  being 
more  hardy  than  most  Melons  ;  indeed,  the  dark-green 
leaves  and  wiry  constitution  of  the  plants  would  almost 
lead  one  to  believe  it  would  fruit  in  a  favourable  sum- 
mer out-of-doors.  Such  was  the  idea  that  struck  me, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  no  more  has  been  said  in  its 
favour  than  it  rightly  deserves.  As,  however,  Mr. 
Munro  would  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  showing  this  Melon 
to  any  one  interested  in  it,  I  need  only  recommend 
those  concerned  to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Tweed- 
side  Vineyard— I  imagine  by  what  I  saw  in  my  hurried 
look  through  the  houses  at  Potter's  Bar,  which  cover 
about  2  acres  of  ground,  that  Mr.  Munro  wishes  to 
rival  the  champion  Grape  grower  of  the  North,  by 
forming  a  noted  vineyard  in  the  South.  House  after 
house  had  been  recently  planted,  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  bearing — and,  I  must  admit,  a  more  even  and 
beautiful  show  of  fruit  than  he  has  in  his  large  span 
house,  200  feet  in  length,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
with.  The  Vines  entirely  cover  the  roof,  and  are  trained 
over  like  a  bower  ;  to  get  a  peep  into  this  house  next 
September  would  be  worth  travelling  miles  to  see.  Mr. 
Munro  has  a  Cucumber  in  every  way  a  fit  companion, 
he  thinks,  to  his  Little  Heath  Melon,  but  which  is 
not  yet  sent  out  to  the  trade.  Cucumbers  are  very 
extensively  and  largely  grown  for  the  London  markets. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state,  that  a  visit  to  this 
nursery  cannot  fail  to  give  any  gardener  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Munro  being  a  thoroughly  practical  fruit  grower, 
you  may  walk  and  talk  to  him  with  pleasure  and  no 
little  profit.  I  may  here  state  that  the  true  Gros 
Colman  Grape  is  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  is 
thought  very  highly  of ;  indeed  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  respecting  its  merits  as  a  late  keeping  variety. 
Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 


known  that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  Western 
Europe  generally  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  other 
countries  with  the  same  latitude,  but  more  remote  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  current 
flowing  out  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  brings  with  it  to  Europe  the  warmth  of  the  West 
Indian  seas.  This  Gulf  Stream  is  produced  by  the  influx 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
great  equatorial  current  produced  by  the  trade  winds, 
and  which  strikes  on  the  projecting  coast  of  S.  America. 
The  Gulf  Stream,  however,  thins  out  and  disappears  about 
the  42d  or  43d  parallel  of  latitude. 

But  independently  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  there  is  a  great 
transference  of  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  towards  the 
poles,  and  this  in  the  northern  hemisphere  has  necessarily 
an  easterly  direction,  because  the  earth's  surface  moves  east- 
ward with  a  diminishing  velocity  as  we  pass  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  and  water  coming  northward  from 
the  equator  is  at  the  same  time  moving  east  faster  than  the 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  it  is  passing,  and 
therefore  outstrips  it.  This  great  movement  northwards  of 
the  warm  tropical  water  implies  a  corresponding  move- 
ment southward  of  the  cold  polar  water,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  making  soundings  in  the  deep  Atlantic  with  a 
registering  thermometer  that  there  is  actually  a  cold  lower 
stratum  underlying  a  warm  upper  one.  The  ocean  pre- 
sents, therefore,  a  continual  circulation  which  is  produced 
by  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  Two  columns  of 
water  of  equal  height  and  base,  one  taken  in  the  polar, 
and  the  other  in  tropical  regions,  would  not  balance 
because  one  would  be  denser  and  heavier  than  the  other. 
If  two  tall  vessels,  in  fact,  equal  in  all  respects,  were  filled 
with  water  from  such  localities,  and  the  bottom  and  top 
of  each  were  connected  together  by  tubes  of  communica- 
tion, the  cold  water  would  immediately  flow— because 
urged  by  its  greater  weight — into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  warmer  water,  which  in  its  turn  would  be 
displaced,  and  would  flow  over  by  the  upper  tube  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  colder  water.  This  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  oceanic  circulation  ;  the  cold  water  of  polar 
regions  flows  along  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  warm 
tropical  water  flows  above  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
take  its  place.     Of  course  it  gradually  loses  its  heat,  and 


THE   SCIENCE   OF  HORTICULTURE. 

16.  We  have  seen  that  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  containing  liquid,  the  lower  portions  of  it,  be- 
coming warmer  and  therefore  specifically  lighter,  ascend, 
while  the  upper  portions  descend  to  supply  their  place.  In 
other  words  a  circulation  is  established  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbance  of  temperature  in  one  portion  of  the 
arrangement.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  every 
heating  apparatus  in  which  water  js  used.  By  the  same 
means  we  produce  movement  in  a  gas  like  the  air.  The 
updraught  of  air  in  a  chimney  when  a  fire  is  lighted 
merely  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  chimney 
expands  as  it  is  warmed  and  rises,  while  an  indraught, 
fed  from  every  imperfection  in  the  fitting  of  windows  or 
doors,  supplies  its  place  from  below.  When  a  fire  is  first 
lighted,  it  sometimes  happens,  if  the  chimney  is  very  much 
chilled,  that  the  draught  is  reversed,  and  that  the  air 
warmed  by  the  fire  expands  into  the  room  while  in  the 
chimney  it  is  chilled,  and  contracts  again.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  brings  the  smoke  with  it.  The  quickest  remedy 
for  this  is  to  put  upon  the  fire  some  combustible  material, 
which  will  make  an  intense  flame  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
so  overcome  the  opposition  to  an  upward  current  in  the 
chimney  by  rapidly  warming  it.  The  direction  of  the 
draught  once  established,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  it. 

r7.  The  transference  of  heat  in  liquids  and  gases  by  the 
actual  motion  of  the  heated  matter  is  called  convection. 

18.  On  a  large  scale  it  produces  very  important  effects 
in  distributing  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface,  both  as 
regards  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  atmosphere.     It  is  well 


Fig.  126. 

this  goes  to  ameliorate  the  climate  of  the  latitudes  through 
which  it  passes. 

19.  Very  much  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  great  aerial  currents  known  as  trade  winds 
owe  their  existence  to  the  alteration  in  density  produced 
at  the  tropics  by  the  sun's  heat. 

20.  It  is  clear  that  in  solids  there  can  be  no  transmission 
of  heat  in  a  body  by  actual  movements  amongst  them- 
selves of  the  heated  particles.  Heat  is  propagated  in 
solids,  in  fact,  by  its  transference  from  one  adjacent  par- 
ticle to  another.  This  is  called  conduction.  The  rate  at 
which  the  transference  is  effected  varies  with  different 
substances.  This  is  easilyillustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment(fig.  ra6.)  Two  equal  short  and  slender  rodsof  copper, 
A,  and  steel,  B,  are  fastened  together  at  one  extremity  end  to 
end.  They  can  therefore  be  similarly  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  at  the  junction.  At  the  other 
extremities  of  the  rods  are  placed  two  small  fragments 
of  phosphorus — a  substance  easily  ignited  by  heat.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  rod  which  soonest  becomes  hot  enough 
to  ignite  the  phosphorus  will  in  that  way  prove  itself  to  be 
the  best  conductor.  The  result  of  the  experiment  proves 
that  in  this  case  it  is  the  copper.    W.  T.  Tltiselton  Dyer. 


THE    CULTURE    OF  DOUBLE 
PRIMULAS. 

To  give  simple  details  of  the  cultivation  of  any 
single  plant  is  to  me  an  irksome  task,  for  when  I 
attempt  it  I  have  an  innate  feeling  that  my  remarks 
may  be  read  by  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  all  I  may  write,  and  that  those  who  are  ignorant 
will  not  think  them  worth  perusing  beyond  the  first 
few  lines.  It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  these 
remarks  are  not  addressed  to  the  former  class  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  will  canvass  for  converts  amongst  the  latter 
— such  as  may  have  a  desire  to  become  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  beautiful  and  useful  old  plant. 

I  believe  the  most  difficult  process  in  the  culture  of 
the  Double  Primula  is  its  propagation,  and  after  trying 
various  ways  of  inducing  it  to  root,  I  have  found  no 
plan  better  than  the  following.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  done  flowering,  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
55°  at  night,  with  an  advance  of  10°  by  day.    For  want 
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of  a  more  suitable  place  I  recently  put  some  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  to  70°  at  night,  but  in  this  they  got 
drawn.  If  any  of  the  plants  appear  sickly  and  the 
growth  insufficient  to  make  cuttings  from,  they  should  be 
repotted,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  the  soil  possible 
without  injuring  the  roots  ;  others  will  be  benefited  by 
a  top-dressing.  In  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  they 
are  placed  in  the  above  temperature  the  cuttings  will 
be  ready,  for  though  some  may  not  be  much  larger 
than  when  placed  there,  they  will  be  sufficiently  excited. 
The  whole  plant  should  then  be  cut  up,  and  every 
shoot  that  has  half  an  inch  of  old  brown  wood  attached 
to  it,  put  in  as  a  cutting.  I  have  tried  to  keep  old 
plants,  but  they  have  made  only  miserable  objects  com- 
pared with  the  yearly  ones.  The  cuttings  are  inserted 
each  into  a  thumb-pot,  the  mixture  being  peat  with  a 
sixth  of  loam,  and  a  very  liberal  portion  of  sand  ;  if  the 
loam  is  light  I  use  more  of  it.  Each  cutting  will  re- 
quire a  stake  and  a  tie  to  support  and  steady  it. 

The  most  suitable  place  for  them  now  will  be  along 
the  lowest  side  of  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame  newly 
planted.  There  they  will  have  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, and  will  be  surrounded  with  sufficient  atmospheric 
moisture  ;  at  the  same  time  they  will  receive  sufficient 
air  to  keep  them  from  damping  ;  and  they  can  be  shaded 
if  necessary  without  interfering  with  the  more  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  frame.  When  sufficiently  rooted  they 
should  be  removed  into  an  unheated  frame  facing  the 
north,  and  placed  on  ashes  as  a  security  against  worms. 
They  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and  gradu- 
ally inured,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  have  all  the  air 
possible.  When  sufficient  roots  are  made  to  retain  the 
soil  together,  they  may  be  potted  into  48's.  I  am  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  relying  more  on  its  mechanical 
texture  than  on  the  relative  quantity  of  the  ingredients. 
Loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions  will  do  when  the 
former  is  friable.  Leaf-mould  may  be  substituted  for 
peat,  but  above  all  things  I  would  insist  upon  a  liberal 
allowance  of  silver-sand  being  used.  Porosity  in  the 
soil  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  delicate  silky 
roots  are  unable  to  penetrate  a  clammy  compound,  let 
its  richness  be  ever  so  inviting.  After  they  are  newly 
potted,  they  will  require  shading  for  a  few  days  during 
sunshine,  and  even  after  they  are  established,  a  thin 
shading  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  will  be  beneficial,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling 
from  the  syringe  or  a  fine  rose  in  the  evening,  and  the 
light  may  be  left  off  at  night  when  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  heavy  rain.  They  will  now  make  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  some  may  fill  their  pots  in  time  to  have  a 
shift  into  32's  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  much 
larger  plants  in  this  size  than  in  48's.  The  only 
advantage  I  have  found  is,  that  they  are  later  in  flower- 
ing, and  the  individual  flowers  are  generally  more 
double,  and  certainly  larger.  In  September,  all 
depending  on  the  weather,  they  may  be  removed 
into  an  airy  house,  the  front  of  one  where  means  are 
supplied  for  front  ventilation.  Excluding  frost  and 
guarding  against  damp  will  be  the  chief  attention  they 
will  require,  but,  like  the  Chinese  Primula,  they  are 
rather  benefited  than  otherwise  by  a  night  temperature 
not  below  40°.  In  November  they  will  be  in  full 
flower,  and  will  continue  so  for  four  months  or  more. 

The  reader  of  these  few  lines  will  now  be  ready  to 
ask — What  result  may  be  expected  from  this  apparent 
trouble,  and  what  are  the  advantages  of  growing  these 
when  scores  of  plants  of  the  Chinese  Primula  may  be 
raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  ?  The  result  with  me  has 
been  the  possession  of  pyramids  in  48  pots,  from  1  foot 
to  18  inches  high,  and  the  same  across,  and  any  one 
possessing  suitable  accommodation  may  attain  still 
better  results.  They  claim  special  advantages,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  useful  for  indoor  decoration,  the  purple  one 
especially  ;  and  possessing  a  pyramidal  habit,  they  con- 
trast favourably  with  the  "squatty"  appearance  of 
seedlings.  They  are  also  useful  for  cutting  from,  and 
the  flowers  will  remain  fresh  after  being  cut  as  well  as 
most  others.  The  individual  flowers  can  be  used  for 
bouquets  if  they  are  wired  ;  and  finally,  on  a  pinch, 
they  may  come  in  for  ladies'  hair  and  also  for  gentle- 
men's button-holes.    W.  P.  R.,  Holwood. 


fjcnte  Corresptbeitte. 

Megaclinium. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  February  12,  published  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  No.  7,  p.  222,  it  is  said  that,  of 
several  novelties  among  the  Orchids  shown,  "  the  most 
interesting  was  an  extremely  singular  little  plant  from 
the  garden  of  \V.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Reigate. 
This  was  Megaclinium  falcatum,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  a  sword-like  stem."  The 
singularity,  and  the  beauty,  too,  of  this  strange  little 
Orchid,  deserve  a  somewhat  fuller  notice.  I  have 
myself  bloomed  it  on  two  occasions,  and  herewith 
forward  the  flowering  spike  for  your  inspection  and 
identification.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  species.  Your 
reporter  speaks  of  "one  other  species  known  to 
botanists  "  besides  falcatum.  But  there  are  four  recog- 
nised in  works  to  which  I  have  access.  The  Cott. 
Gard.  Diet,  {in  voce)  gives — I,  falcatum,  introduced 
1824,  with  its  var.  majus,  1833;  2,  maximum,  1836; 
3,  velutinum,  1845.  Of  the  third  of  these,  Loudon 
[Eneyc.  Plants,  p.  1 258)  gives  a  figure,  and  refers  to  Bot. 
Reg.,  1959,  for  the  original  notice.  In  Lindley's  Veg. 
Kingd.,  p.  179,  there  is  a  capital  figure,  with  details, 
of  a  fourth  species — M.  bufo,  and  allusion  is  made  to 


the  very  curious  irritability  of  the  lip.  My  own  specimen 
(which  the  Editors  will  kindly  name  in  a  foot  note)  was 
bought  at  Stevens'  in  September,  1871,  with  some  West 
African  Angraecums.  I  believe  the  genus  Megaclinium  is 
limited  to  W.  Africa.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is 
commemorated  in  the  generic  name,  which  is  formed 
from  peyas,  great,  and  kKivtj,  a  couch — not,  as  Loudon 
says,  from  kKiuoj,  to  bend  ;  though,  of  course,  kMptj  is 
ultimately  from  k\ivw — a  great  couch,  on  which  the 
flowers  are  seated.  The  flower- stalk,  which  is  slender 
and  cylindrical  at  the  base,  dilates  into  a  long  thin 
blade,  as  thin  as  paper,  and  exactly  like  a  narrow 
leaf,  slightly  enlarging  to  the  rounded,  mucronate 
tip.  It  somewhat  resembles  one  of  the  phyllodia  of 
an  Acacia,  being  set  edgewise  to  the  sky.  On  each 
side  of  this  blade  are  set,  in  a  single  central  line, 
15  curious  little  flowers,  all  curved  upwards  (whence,  I 
suppose,  the  name  falcatum,  sickle-shaped,  if  such  is 
indeed  the  species  which  I  am  describing  from  the 
specimen  before  me).  Each  of  these  is  a  veritable 
little  Orchid,  bright  yellow  mottled  with  chocolate. 
The  upper  sepal  is  inordinately  large,  thick,  and 
solid  ;  and  the  tiny  lip  is  jointed  to  the  column  by  a 
hinge  so  sensitive  that  it  waves  to  and  fro  with 
the  unconscious  motion  of  the  breath,  as  you 
gaze  on  it.  A  very  curious  effect  is  produced 
by  the  twinkling  and  quivering  of  the  30  lips 
all  together,  with  no  apparent  cause;  for  it  is 
some  little  time  before  you  are  aware  that  your  own 
unconscious  breathing  is  the  primum  mobile.  Though 
the  unusual  and  even  bizarre  structure  of  this  little 
Orchid  must  always  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  its  beauty. 
The  spike  before  me,  projecting  about  7  inches  from 
the  block  on  which  it  grows,  with  its  close-set  double 
row  of  bright  yellow  beads,  uniformly  arranged,  and 
nearly  alt  expanded  at  once,  is  a  very  pretty  and  a  very 
conspicuous  object.  The  spike  springs  from  the  base 
of  a  bulb,  not  unlike  that  of  Lcelia  anceps,  about 
2  inches  long,  crowned  with  two  terminal  leaves,  and 
separated  from  its  predecessor  by  2  inches  or  more  of 
creeping  rhizome,  as  is  frequent  in  Bolbophyllum  and 
Cirrhopetalum,  to  both  which  genera  Megaclinium  is 
closely  allied.  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.,  Sandhurst,  Tor- 
quay. [The  species  was  determined  by  Prof,  Reichen- 
bach  to  be  M.  falcatum.  Eds.] 

Improved  Flower  Pots. — I  note  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  April  16,  a 
flower-pot,  perforated  round  the  rim  with  small  holes, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  Weston-super-Mare. 
I  have  long  thought  that  such  a  pot  would  be  a  great 
acquisition.  About  three  years  ago  a  Glasgow  manu- 
facturer called  here,  and  after  explaining  to  him  that  if 
the  ordinary  rim  of  the  pot  was  made  a  little  broader, 
and  perforated  with  small  holes  about  2  inches  apart, 
I  took  him  into  the  houses,  and  showed  him  the  pur- 
poses they  could  be  applied  to,  in  tying  down  plants, 
such  as  Balsams,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  ;  also  in  fixing 
trellises,  so  much  better  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
a  wire  round  the  pot  beneath  the  rim.  I  ordered  several 
dozen  to  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described, 
but  was  greatly  disappointed  when  they  came  to  find 
them  perforated  below  the  rim,  thereby  rendering  them 
in  a  manner  useless  till  filled  up  again.  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  glad  to  find  that  some  one  has  thought  of 
the  method,  and  carried  it  into  operation.  The  great 
use  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  must  be  apparent 
to  all ;  and  as  it  in  no  way  disfigures  or  prevents  the  pot 
from  being  used  for  any  description  of  plant,  I  would 
advise  manufacturers  to  adopt  it  in  all  sizes  of  pots, 
from  5  inches  upwards,  thereby  conferring  a  great  boon 
on  all  plant  growers.  Alexander  Scott,  Auchendean, 
Du  m  bartonshire, 

Polemonium  variegatum.  —  Among  the  many 
good  things  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  have 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  swell  the  ranks  of  really 
useful  plants  (and  in  such  desirable  things  as  herba- 
ceous plants  and  good  alpines,  these  gentlemen  have 
been  particularly  fortunate)  the  variegated  Polemonium 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  perennials  I  ever  beheld. 
Indeed  the  variegated  Greek  Valerian  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  lord- 
ship frequently  declared  that  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
crease the  dimensions  of  this  beautiful  plant  to  shrub- 
like  proportions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  such  a  rarity.  Imagine  (his  lordship  would 
continue)  a  forest  tree  of  this  sort — what  a  glorious  single 
specimen  for  park  or  lawn  !  Archbishop  Longley,  too, 
was  much  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
this  plant.  Nothing  pleased  his  Grace  so  much  as  to 
see  among  his  plants  a  group  of  Isolepis  gracilis  and  a 
group  of  Polemonium  variegatum,  alternately  arranged. 
It  is  singular  that  this  desirable  plant  should  have  be- 
come so  exceedingly  scarce,  when  under  pot  culture 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing  it.  R.  Miles, 
92,  XVestbourne  Grove,  IV. 

The  Orchids  at  Chatsworth. — I  have  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  Chatsworth,  and  cannot  refrain 
from  writing  a  few  lines  on  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  Vandas  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Speed.  In 
the  East  Indian  house  there  are  two  magnificent 
specimens  of  Vanda  suavis,  on  one  of  which  I  counted 
31  spikes  of  flower,  and  on  one  spike  17  blossoms. 
On  each  of  these  plants  there  are  about  ten  heads,  and 
the  main  stem  of  each  of  them  is  nearly  9  feet  in 
height,  and  nothing  could  possibly  surpass  their  health 


and  vigour.  The  next  plant  as  to  size  is  one  of  Vanda 
teres,  which  had  10  spikes  of  flowers  fully  expanded, 
making  such  a  show  as  is  rarely  seen.  This  plant  is  of 
a  very  fine  variety.  There  are  other  plants  of  Vanda 
teres,  with  one  or  two  spikes  on  each  of  them,  all 
growing  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Vanda  tricolor 
is  in  robust  health,  and  had  seven  spikes  of  flower 
upon  it.  Vanda  tricolor  formosa  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent sight  for  its  flowers  and  the  vigour  of  its  growth. 
There  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Vanda  Batemanni,  showing 
one  very  strong  spike  ;  Vanda  Roxburghii,  in  full 
bloom,  very  pretty  but  much  smaller  in  its  flowers ; 
also  a  splendid  specimen  of  Vanda  Roxburghii  ccerulea, 
with  eight  heads  to  it.  Angrcecum  eburneum  was 
over,  but  from  the  remains  of  the  flower  spikes  it  must 
have  been  a  marvellous  sight.  Aerides  Fieldingii  was 
throwing  up  three  very  strong  spikes,  and  there  were 
many  plants  of  the  more  common  Aerides  in  full 
flower.  Saccolabium  retusum  had  two  strong  spikes 
of  its  very  beautiful  flowers,  but  unfortunately  a  slug 
had  eaten  the  tips  of  both  of  them.  All  these  plants 
were  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  fully  testify  to  the 
success  of  Mr.  Speed's  treatment  of  them.  In  the 
same  house  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Devo- 
nianum  full  of  blossom,  and  a  nice  plant  of  D.  triade- 
num,  with  a  very  pretty  show  of  its  light  mauve 
flowers.  Amongst  the  cooler  Orchids  were  Phaius 
Wallichii,  with  from  30  to  40  spikes  of  its  curiously 
coloured  flowers  ;  Phaius  grandifolius  almost  over  ; 
Oncidium  sphacelatum  Philipsii,  with  upwards  of  60 
spikes  twisting  in  all  directions  ;  and  Oncidium  roacran- 
thum,  with  a  spike  of  14  flowers  of  a  variety  which  I 
have  never  before  seen  :  the  flowers  were  something 
like  Oncidium  Krameri  in  shape  and  colour,  but  with 
the  antenna  not  so  long  as  in  that  plant.  There  were 
some  fine  pans  of  Pleione  lagenaria,  with  very  vigor- 
ous growth.  The  secret  [of  this,  I  believe,  is  their  not 
having  been  repotted  last  year.  One  bulb  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  has  had  16  flowers  upon  it.  But  I  must  not 
omit  Renanthera  coccinea  growing  in  the  large  conser- 
vatory and  creeping  upon  a  large  log  of  Birch,  to 
which  its  roots  seemed  extremely  partial.  There  were 
the  remains  of  17  flower  spikes  upon  one  plant,  and  a 
fresh  spike  was  just  showing.  Mr.  Speed  leaves  these 
old  spikes  upon  the  plant  as  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
it  has  flowered  with  him.  To  the  true  Vanda  lover  I 
can  only  recommend  an  early  visit  to  Chatsworth,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Speed  will  be  pleased  to  show  the 
treasures  under  his  charge.  Edw.  IK  Walker,  Berry 
Hill,  Mansfield. 

The  Weather  in  Cornwall. — The  weather  has 
been  very  cold  here  these  last  few  weeks,  several 
degrees  of  frost  occurring  in  the  mornings.  Potatos  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  cut  down.  The  prospect  of 
the  Potato  crop  at  Penzance  is,  I  also  hear  from  a 
friend,  considerably  altered.  Some  few  weeks  ago 
they  were  as  good  as  ever  they  were  known  to  be,  but 
they  have  seldom  looked  poorer  than  they  do  now. 
Shoots  of  forest  trees  and  Silver  Fir  are  killed,  and 
Fern  fronds  blackened.  The  cold  wind  has  so  checked 
the  growth  of  the  grass,  that  farmers  find  themselves 
overstocked  with  cattle.  Oak  barking  is  tedious  work, 
one-half  the  trees  being  without  sufficient  sap  to  operate 
on.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  artificial  manures  put  in 
with  the  corn  crop  will  be  more  or  less  worthless, 
owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  both  before  and  after 
sowing,  no  rain  having  fallen  since  the  greater  portion 
of  it  has  been  sown,  but  a  cold  drying  wind  continues 
from  north  and  north-east.  There  is,  notwithstanding, 
still  a  good  prospect  of  a  famous  Apple  crop,  although 
most  of  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  doubtless  have  severely 
suffered.  Henry  Mills,  Enys. 

The  Temperature  in  February.- — In  your  paper 
of  April  19  is  a  note  from  Robert  Craig,  gr.,  Levens 
Hall,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  stating  temperatures 
as  follows: — February  23,  1 6° ;  241.I1,  0°,  strong 
south-east  wind,  snow  to  4  inches,  thermometer  never 
above  180 ;  25th,  12°,  same  wind.  There  must  surely 
be  a  mistake  here.  The  temperature  here,  on  grass, 
was  not  below  160  at  that  period,  viz.,  February  22,  23. 
We  had  a  gentle  north  wind  that  day,  David  A.  Pearson, 
Johnston,  Laurencekirk,  jV.B. 

Golden  Variegation.— I  have  been  strongly  im- 
pressed this  spring  with  the  wide  difference  in  character 
between  the  golden  variegation  of  two  almost  equally 
beautiful  plants — the  golden  Thyme  and  the  golden 
Honeysuckle.  The  first  is  all  golden  in  its  young 
shoots,  the  second  has  hardly  a  trace  of  gold  at  all.  Of 
course  the  difference  of  habit  and  of  size  of  leaf  will 
account  for  a  good  deal  of  this  wide  diversity.  The  small 
leaves  of  the  Thyme  are  quickly  formed  and  perfected, 
while  the  large  leaves  of  the  Honeysuckle  are  some  time 
in  reaching  their  full  size ;  but  this  by  no  means  accounts 
for  the  greenness  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  former,  and 
the  rich  gold  of  the  latter.  The  Thyme  seems  to  store 
its  gold  on  the  surface  j  every  extension  of  parts  is 
heavily  freighted  with  auriferous  hues.  But  the 
Honeysuckle  stores  most  of  its  gold  deeper — perhaps 
in  the  cool  cellars  of  the  roots  in  winter ;  hence, 
possibly,  it  is  not  forthcoming  to  paint  the  newly- 
formed  leaves.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  (by  no 
means  an  isolated  one),  though  an  exaggerated  example, 
is  curious,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  men  of 
science.  Almost  every  variegated  plant  has  its  special 
period  of  growth,  when  its  colour  reaches  a  maximum. 
Perhaps  a  majority  reach  this  state  in  their  youth,  like 
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the  Thyme ;  some  in  middle-age,  like  the  Honeysuckle ; 
and  others  in  old  age,  like  Crotons.  Can  you  throw 
any  light  upon  the  cause  or  causes  of  these  differences 
in  regard  to  time  and  state  of  growth  ?  D.  T.  Fish. 

Primula  japonica. — This  being  the  season  for 
the  flowering  of  Primula  japonica,  I  send  the  results 
of  my  experience  in  obtaining  seed  which  will  germi- 
nate rapidly,  in  order  that  others  so  disposed  may  try 
similar  experiments.  Twelve  months  ago,  having  a 
fine  plant  of  the  P.  japonica  in  flower,  I  thought  I 
would  try  the  effects  of  crossing  with  some  other 
species.  Accordingly  I  crossed  the  lower  whorl  with 
P.  sinensis,  the  second  with  several  fine  varieties  of 
Polyanthus,  and  the  third  with  alpine  Auricula,  F. 
farinosa,  and  some  ethers.  A  second  flower  stem 
appearing  I  impregnated  the  flowers  with  their  own 
pollen.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  July  in  separate 
pans.  In  September  those  of  the  first  three  lots  came 
up,  and  are  now  fine  plants  potted  off,  one  or  two 
likely  to  flower.  Those  of  the  second  stem  are  but 
just  up.  I  have  altogether  from  So  to  100  plants 
potted  off.  What  they  will  turn  out  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  one  result  of  the  experiment  appears  certain, 
viz.,  that  the  crossing  gives  a  power  of  speedy  germi- 
nation to  the  seeds,  which  they  do  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter 
until  the  plants  had  flowered,  but  thought  that  others 
might  wish  to  try  the  same  experiment  this  season. 
Joseph  Sidebotham,  Boivden,  Cheshire. 

Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  Glass. — Some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  remember  that 
about  22  years  ago  considerable  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  glass,  which  was  new  about  that 
time.  Previous  to  this  discussion  a  contract  was  settled 
for  the  building  of  two  vineries  at  this  place,  under 
my  charge;  the  contract  implied  the  ordinary  21  oz. 
horticultural  sheet  glass,  but  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
merits  of  Hartley's,  brought  out  then,  that  I  had  it  sub- 
stituted for  the  roofs,  at  about  one-half  more  additional 
expense  on  glass,  which,  up  to  this  time  I  have  never 
had  any  occasion  to  regret ;  and  what  is  more,  my 
amount  of  breakage  has  been  almost  nothing.  Some 
15  or  20  panes  of  glass  were  left  over  at  the  erection 
(these  were  32  inches  by  71  inches),  and  are  not  ex- 
hausted yet  from  the  store  in  which  they  were  laid 
aside  22  years  ago.  P.  Farjuhar,  Fyvie  Castle,  Fyvie. 

Gardeners'  Wages  and  Emigration.  —  I  was 
interested,  as  I  presume  many  others  have  been,  in 
reading  your  leading  article  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  As  a  class  we  have  not  obtained  that 
advance  in  our  wages  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by 
other  skilled  artisans,  nor  equivalent  to  the  increased 
outlay  for  what  we  require  to  purchase.  However,  my 
purpose  in  writing  is  not  to  refer  to  either  of  these 
objects,  but  to  your  mention  of  the  colonies  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  suitable  places  for 
gardeners  to  better  their  condition  and  circumstances  of 
life.  Now  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  United 
States  of  America  are  in  the  meantime  taking  more 
emigrants,  its  proportion  of  gardeners  amongst  others, 
than  all  the  three  colonies  named  put  together.  I  have 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  sent  more  than  12 
good  men  as  gardeners  to  the  States,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  enjoying  situations  of  not  less  than  £1 50  per 
annum,  and  few  of  them  ever  speak  of  returning  home 
but  for  a  visit  to  the  old  country.  As  I  have  letters 
almost  weekly  from  some  of  their  friends  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  something  of  the  country.  P.  Farqu- 
har,  Fyvie  Castle,  Fyvie. 

Mealy  Bug. — Having  suffered  a  great  deal  for  two 
years  with  the  mealy  bug  on  the  Grapes,  so  much  so 
that  the  Vines  were  many  of  them  useless,  I  was 
persuaded  to  wash  them  with  paraffin  oil,  which  I 
accordingly  did,  but,  to  my  sorrow,  it  seems  to  have 
nearly  destroyed  the  Vines.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  if  it  has  been 
used  before  for  this  purpose,  and  if  so,  in  what  way, 
and  with  what  effect  ?  Inquirer. 

Astilbe  (Hoteia)  japonica  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley. — I  observed  in  your  last  issue  a  small  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  above  indispensable  modern 
decorative  plants,  and  while  I  agree  with  all  you  say 
about  their  beauty,  I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  roots  for  blooming.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  good  crowns  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  as  can  be  had  either  from 
Holland  or  Belgium,  if  sufficient  attention  and  cultural 
care  be  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
do  not  develope  good  plants  if  we  follow  the  usual 
course.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  submitted  to  a 
strong  growing  heat ;  flowers  are  produced  in  due 
course,  and  when  these  are  cut,  or  when  they  fade  away, 
the  poor  plants,  made  tender  by  forcing,  are  generally 
turned  out  in  the  cold,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  winds,  and 
left  neglected  and  forgotten  ;  the  leaves  and  roots  are 
paralysed,  and  if  the  plant  survives,  it  must  do  so  by  an 
effort  of  second  growth,  which  is  so  much  loss  of  time 
and  material.  So  that,  whether  kept  in  pots, 'or  planted 
out,  there  is  no  favourable  chance  given  for  them  to 
develope  their  crowns  fully  and  early,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  next  year's  blossoming.  If,  instead 
of  this  injudicious  treatment,  the  plants  are  cared 
for,  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  cold  or  drought, 
and  planted   out  about  the   middle    of   May  in  an 


open  well-manured  border,  and  watered  during  their 
growing  season,  they  will  produce  as  fine  crowns  and 
as  many  flowers  as  any  Continental  roots  ever  imported. 
I  have  this  spring  seen  far  finer  Hoteias  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than 
any  which  have  been  produced  either  in  Covent  Garden 
or  staged  at  South  Kensington.  I  also  believe  we 
may  grow  our  own  stock  of  Lilium  auratum  in  this 
country,  and  secure  finer  and  at  least  healthier  bulb: 
than  we  can  secure  from  abroad.     William  Payne. 

Peach-buds  Dropping. — Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  favour  me,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  dropping  of  Peach-buds  from  the  trees  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  namely,  in  Decern- 
ber,  January,  and  February,  which  is  invariably  the  case 
here.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  treatment  they  receive. 
There  are  six  standards,  planted  inside,  three  on  either 
side  of  a  span-roofed  house  running  north  and  south, 
and  trained  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass  roof.  They  are 
very  vigorous,  perfectly  healthy,  and  have  had  no 
spider  or  other  insects  upon  them.  The  wood  ripens 
tolerably  well,  and  sets  plenty  of  bloom-buds,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  good  indication  that  all  is  right  at  the  root, 
but  to  be  sure  of  this  I  have  examined  the  border  to  the 
bottom,  and  found  it  in  excellent  condition  and  well 
permeated  with  healthy  fibrous  roots.  They  are  not 
forced,  but  slightly  assisted  with  fire-heat.  The  trees 
consist  of  the  following  sorts  : — Hunt's  Tawny  Necta- 
rine, which  always  retains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buds 
for  a  crop  and  to  spare  ;  Violette  Hdtive  Nectarine, 
sometimes  enough  remains  for  half  a  crop  ;  Elruge 
Nectarine,  all  fall ;  Noblesse  and  Late  Admirable 
Peach,  very  seldom  have  half-a-dozen  ;  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  sometimes  retains  sufficient  buds  for  half  a  crop, 
but  that  very  seldom.  When  the  trees  are  gently 
tapped  with  the  hand  in  either  of  the  above  named 
months  the  buds  fall  like  a  shower  of  hail.  At  the  end 
of  this  house  is  a  late  vinery,  and  to  warm  this  vinery 
the  heat  has  to  circulate  round  the  Peach-house  in  two 
3-inch  pipes.  This  vinery  is  cold  and  damp,  therefore 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  firing  to  finish  off  the  Grapes  in 
autumn,  also  to  keep  them  in  and  through  the  winter. 
Now,  considering  that  all  this  heating  medium  has  to 
pass  through  the  Peach-house  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  although  the  ventilators  are  constantly  kept 
open  day  and  night,  there  is  always  an  amount  of 
heated  air  in  the  house,  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture several  degrees,  especially  so  in  close,  foggy 
weather  in  November  and  December.  This  is  when, 
I  think,  the  mischief  is  done  ;  instead  of  the  trees 
being  at  rest,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  excited,  and 
the  casting  of  the  buds  is  the  natural  consequence.  I 
am  contemplating  making  some  alteration  in  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  but  before  we  go  to  that  expense  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  readers  on  the 
point.  Amygdalus. 

Grape  Setting.  —  A  few  words  on  the  setting 
of  Grapes  may  still  be  in  place.  The  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  can  be  set  to  perfection  with  a  night 
temperature  of  6o°,  and  io°  more  of  artificial  heating 
should  the  weather  be  dull.  In  a  vinery  here  I  have 
had  them  set  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  not  exceeding 
the  above  night  temperature,  the  vinery  being  used 
at  the  same  time  for  growing  bedding-plants.     What 

1  consider  to  be  the  main  point  in  setting  Grapes  is 
simply  this,  that  when  in  flower  I  am  careful  that  no 
pinching  of  young  growth  is  done.  When  pinching 
is  continued  at  the  time  the  Vine  is  in  flower  a  trans- 
parent substance  will  be  found  to  collect  about  the 
stigma,  which  in  a  great  measure  prevents  setting 
freely.  When  carefully  gone  over  and  pinched  back  a 
few  days  previous  to  flowering,  they  will  be  in  a 
growing  state  by  the  time  they  come  into  flower,  and 
this  substance  will  not  be  observed.  Jno.  Dick,  Bella- 
drum  Gardens,  Beauly. 

Uncommon  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs. — I  was 
looking  over  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Parker,  at 
Tooting,  on  April  30,  and  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  gay  appearance  of  the  following  shrubs  : — Amyg- 
dalus nana  :  This  has  an  erect  growth,  which  causes 
its  outline  to  resemble  that  of  the  Irish  Yew,  to  which, 
in  all  other  respects,  it  is  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  two  things  to  be.  Upon  the  nearly  upright 
branches,  young  green-leaved  branchlets,  now  about 

2  inches  long,  come  out  at  every  half-inch,  and  at  the 
base  of  each  branchlet  appears  a  pair  of  pretty  bright 
pink  blossoms,  composed  mainly  of  five  narrow  petals, 
each  half-an-inch  long  by  three-sixteenths  in  width. 
The  few  terminal  branchlets  are  without  blooms,  which 
gives  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  many-flowered  branch. 
This  species  comes  into  blossom  after  the  common 
Almond  tree  is  over  ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
4  feet,  and  is  an  exceedingly  free  flowerer ;  it  lasts 
well  in  a  vase,  where  the  contrasts  between  the 
particular  shades  of  its  green  leaves  and  pink 
blooms,  and  the  harmony  between  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  that  of  the  petals,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  an  artist.  Genista  precox. — This  shrub  grows 
about  5  feet  high,  and  is  literally  covered  with  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  come  out 
in  pairs  at  every  half  inch  up  the  branches,  which  are 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  very  numerous.  The 
duration  of  the  inflorescence  is  much  extended,  from 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  blooms  in  each  pair 
does  not  open  until  the  other  one  is  over.     There  are 


no  leaves  out  upon  it  yet,  but  the  green  colour  of  the 
long  branches  somewhat  makes  up  for  their  absence. 
It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  meet  with  a  leguminous 
plant  in  blossom  so  early  in  the  year,  while  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  a  whitish  primrose,  is  also  uncommon 
amongst  shrubs,  being  quite  different  from  the  colour 
of  the  Forsythias.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda. — This 
beautiful  Japanese  variety  of  the  Malus  type  is  pro- 
bably the  most  showy  early-flowering  shrub  that  has 
ever  been  introduced.  Tufts  of  from  six  to  ten  leaves 
appear  at  intervals  of  less  than  an  inch  all  along 
branches  which  are  often  2  feet  long  ;  from  the  middle 
of  each  tuft  spring  six  or  eight  buds  and  blossoms,  the 
latter  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  upon  slender  stalks  1  \  inch 
long.  The  inside  of  the  flower  is  pinkish  white,  but 
the  buds  and  outer  side  of  the  petals  are  bright  cherry 
colour  ;  and  this  it  is,  combined  with  the  profusion  of 
blooms,  which  makes  it  so  very  attractive.  Upon  a 
small  branch  now  before  me  there  are  32  flowers  within 
4  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  diameter.  These 
three  early-flowering  plants  deserve  to  find  a  place  in 
every  shrubbery.    JY.  T.  P.   [The  last  especially.  Eds.] 

The  Order  of  the  Rose. — Some  inquiries  have 
readied  us  with  reference  to  this  Brazilian  Order,  which 
has  lately  been  conferred  on  several  men  of  science 
since  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  this  country. 
The  Order  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  recent 
creation,  nor  is  it  intended  to  reward  men  of  science 
only,  but  it  is  bestowed  alike  on  military  men  and 
civilians  as  marks  of  imperial  favour.  We  leam  from 
Mr.  Miers  that  the  Order  was  established  in  October, 
1S29,  by  the  late  Emperor  Don  Pedro  I.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  the  late  Empress  Amelia, 
Duchess  of  Braganza.  It  consists  of  five  grades — 
"Official,"  "  Cavalheiro,"  "  Commendador,"  "  Dig- 
nitario,"  and  "Gran-cruz."  There  are  two  other 
Orders  in  Brazil — that  of  the  Cruzeiro  and  of  Christo, 
which  are  more  exclusive  —  the  former  is  given  to 
Ministers  of  State,  Ambassadors,  &c.  These  were  of 
Portuguese  origin,  but  established  as  Brazilian,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  in  1S21.  We  believe  that 
the  Order  of  "Commendador"  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rose  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Miers  for  his  zeal  in 
attending  to  Brazilian  interests  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1S62,  and  for  his  report  on  the  industrial 
products  of  the  Empire,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  and  that  of  "Dignitario"  for  what  was 
considered  a  still  more  valuable  service  in  connection 
with  the  Faris  Exhibition  of  1S67.   Eds. 

Something  like  a  Fern.  —  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Taunton,  has  an  Osmunda  regalis,  under  which  two 
men  took  refuge  from  a  storm  on  Dartmoor.  Hearing 
of  the  fact  the  above  gentleman  had  it  removed  to  his 
covered  fernery.  East  Somerset. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Ghent  Nurseries. — Resuming  my  notes  on 
the  horticultural  features  of  Ghent,  I  may  incidentally 
remark  that  as  there  are  some  200  establishments, 
little  and  great,  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  it 
would  obviously  be  quite  impossible  to  allude  to  more 
than  a  very  small  fraction  of  them,  nor  indeed,  were  it 
possible,  would  it  be  at  all  desirable  to  do  so,  as  the 
general  features  are  much  the  same  in  all  cases.  Still 
it  is  worth  while  citing  the  number  as  giving  some  idea 
of  the  importance  that  horticulture  has  in  Belgium  as  a 
branch  of  industry,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  establishments  are,  so  to  speak,  of  a  whole- 
sale character,  and  have  little  resemblance  to  the  retail 
establishments  which  are  now  so  plentiful  in  the 
environs  of  our  towns.  If  other  proof  were  wanting 
of  the  horticultural  spirit  of  the  place,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  Ghent  alone  are  published  or  com- 
piled five  horticultural  journals — the  Flore  des  Serres, 
the  Illustration  Horticole,  the  Moniteur  Horticole,  the 
Jeunesse  Horticole,  and  the  Bulletin  du  Cercle  d 'Arbori- 
culture— the  latter  the  organ  of  a  Society  which  is 
doing  excellent  service  in  promoting  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  culture. 

M.  Linden's  Establishment. — This  is  situated  in  the 
town  itself,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses,  and  was, 
until  the  last  few  years,  the  property  of  M.  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt.  At  present  it  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Gloner,  and  is  devoted  especially  to  the  propaga- 
tion in  vast  quantities  of  ornamental  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  and  especially  of  Palms.  M.  Linden's 
establishment  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Exhi- 
bition, honoured  by  a  state  visit  from  the  King  and 
Queen  and  their  suite — a  compliment  which  was  well 
deserved,  not  only  on  account  of  the  zeal  which 
M.  Linden  has  shown  as  a  collecting  botanist,  and  as 
a  cultivator,  but  for  the  spirited  and  successful  manner 
in  which  he  has  upheld  the  horticultural  interests  of 
his  country  in  the  several  international  contests  that 
have  taken  place.  On  entering  the  nursery  the  visitor 
is  struck  with  some  fine  specimen  Conifers  on  the 
lawn,  among  which  is  probably  the  finest  Larix 
Kasmpferi  in  Europe  ;  good  specimens  of  Sciadopitys, 
measuring  nearly  6  feet  in  height ;  of  Thujopsis  borealis, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Retinospora  squarrosa,  &c. 
Pyramidal  Hollies  and  fine  deciduous  Magnolias  are 
also  here  to  be  seen.  To  the  right  is  a  long,  lofty 
house  crammed  with  noble  Tree  Ferns,  as  picturesquely 
arranged  as  the  shape  of  the  house  will  allow.  Here 
ate  fine  specimens  of  Alsophila  gigantea— a  Fern  rarely 
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seen  in  cultivation,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  deal- 
bata  and  medullaris,  and  Todea  barbara,  the  largest  of 
which,  however,  was  at  the  Exhibition.  Cibotium 
regale  and  spectabile,  with  fronds  some  13 — 14  feet 
in  length,  are  deserving  of  special  notice.  In  one 
large  winter  garden  are  specimens  of  such  plants  as 
Areca  Verschaffelt  i,  a  Palm  with  a  triangular  stem  and 
large  pinnate  leaves  having  a  golden  stripe  down  their 
petioles  ;  Ceroxylon  niveum,  the  Wax  Palm  ;  Phceni- 
cophorium  sechellarum  in  more  than  one  variety,  Pan- 
danus  elegantissimus,  Dion  edule,  Cycas  chcinalis, 
Licuala  elegans,  Thrinax  Martii,  the  rare  Thrinax 
Chuco,  Livistona  oHvreformis,  and  a  host  of  others,  in- 
cluding grand  examples  of  Phcenix  reclinata,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Camellias  which  achieved  a  well- 
founded  reputation  in  the  time  of  M.  Verschaffelt,  has 
lost  none  of  its  ancient  renown,  and  is  interesting  as 
still  containing  many  of  the  original  types  from  which 
the  figures  in  the  Iconographie  des  Camellias  were 
made.  Other  houses  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
Orchids,  Cycads,  Draccenas,  Agaves,  Cacti,  and  to 
Marantas  respectively.  Among  plants  worthy  of 
notice,  excluding  those  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  report  of  the  Exhibition,  may  be  men- 
tioned Ficus  cerasiformis,  a  species  with  small  round 
yellow  fruits,  of  a  very  ornamental  character. 

Amongst  Ferns,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  nice  stock  of  the  new  Cyathea 
funebris,  which  should  be  inquired  for  by  Fern  lovers. 
But,  amid  this  abundance  of  good  things,  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  features  is  the  profusion  of  young 
Palms.  We  were  told  (and  we  believe  it)  that  there 
were  at  least  100,000  young  plants.  Where  do  they 
all  come  from  ?  Where  do  they  all  go  to  ?  The 
relations  which  MM.  Verschaffelt  and  Linden  main- 
tain with  residents  in  the  tropics,  and  the  labours  of 
their  collectors,  give  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  where  these  plants  come  from,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  an  inspection  of  M.  Linden's  books  would 
answer  the  second  question.  However,  that  would  be 
a  matter  of  idle  curiosity  only.  Of  more  interest  is  it 
to  relate  how  this  vast  nursery  of  seedling  Palms  of 
almost  all  the  best  kinds  is  managed.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  pans,  and  when  necessary  the  young  plants 
are  pricked  out  into  small  pots,  which  are  plunged  in 
tan  beds.  In  this  manner  the  roots  of  the  Palms  are 
kept  moist  and  warm,  and  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  conditions  by  their  free,  healthy  growth.  Ten  or 
twelve  out  of  about  40  houses  are  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  Palms  in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  outdoor  collections  comprise  Rhododendrons, 
Conifers,  fruit  trees,  &c,  but,  though  excellent  in  its 
way,  this  department  is  not  so  remarkable  as  some  of 
those  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  sheds  for  potting,  packing,  and  the  like,  are 
unusually  commodious  and  well-arranged,  while  a 
Lenoir  engine  ensures  a  supply  of  water  in  any  quantity 
throughout  the  establishment. 

M.  yean  Verschaffelt' s  Nursery. — This  is  another  of 
the  best  known  establishments  in  Ghent,  and  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  nursery  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  already 
referred   to,  and,    like  it,  is   of  a   general   character. 
It  is  very  rich  in  Palms,  including  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  Jubsea  spectabilis,    Tree  Ferns,    Dracaenas, 
Orchids,    Camellias,    Conifers,    Rhododendrons,    and 
standard  Bays.     There  are,  moreover,  certain  special- 
ties which    give    this    nursery  a    distinct    character. 
Among  these  we  should  cite  Azaleas  and  Camellias, 
did  not  every  nursery  in  Ghent,  large  or  small,  boast 
its   collection  of  these  showy  plants.      The  stores  of 
Cycads  here  appeared   to   us   almost  unrivalled,  and 
these  plants  are  so  magnificent  in  character  that  it  is 
strange  they  are  not  more  grown.     Agaves,  again,  are 
well  known  to  be  a  special  feature  of  this  establish- 
ment j    and   here   were   very   numerous   examples   of 
Leopoldii,  Bessereriana,  Kerchovei,  dealbata,  Nissoni, 
Regelii,  and  most  of  the  many  kinds  known  in  com- 
merce.    Of  analogous  nature  may  be  mentioned  the 
various  Yuccas,  Buonapartea  hystrix,  Dasylirion  junci- 
folium,  and  others.     There  were  also  numerous  fine 
specimens  of  the  extraordinary  Elephant's-foot  (Tamus 
elephantipes),    and   these,    together   with   the   Cycads 
before  mentioned,  and  the  singular  Euphorbia  Mon- 
teiroi,  lead  one  to  hope,  not  unreasonably  we  trust, 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  ere  the  prodigy  of 
prodigies — the   Welwitschia — may   be   quoted   in   our 
nursery  catalogues.     Tempering  this  hope  is  the  dread 
lest  some  of  these  wonders  may  be  exterminated.     We 
suppose  it  will  be  very  long  ere  the  public  taste  for  Wel- 
witschias  will  endanger  its  continued  existence  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  of  certain  Orchids,  which  are  imported 
in  such  enormous  quantities  that  their  complete  extirpa- 
tion at  no  long  distant  date  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  and 
indeed,  has  been  already  effected  in  some  cases.     This 
thought  was  suggested  to  us  in  M.  Verschaffelt's  nursery, 
as    we    saw    a    large    importation    of     Cacti    which 
had    just    arrived,     including   a   very    large    number 
of  Echinocacti,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  growing,  less 
prolific  Pilocereus,  including  P.  Hoppenstedtii.     Any 
one  who  saw  the  large  collections  of  these  plants  in  this 
nursery  would  doubt  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer 
h  la  mode,    though,   in  truth,   there  are  various  indi- 
cations that  a   "succulent  reaction"  is  likely  to  take 
place.     We  can,  nevertheless,   hardly  suppose  that  a 
taste  of  so  special  a  character  is  at  all  likely  to  spread 
so  far  as  to  become  eneral. 

After  a  hasty  visit  to  this  nursery,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised  at  the   fact   that  the    proprietor  had    secured 


upwards  of  40  medals  at  the  Exhibition,  and  that  the 
trophies  of  his  former  victories  lined  the  walls  of  his 
dwelling-house.  May  no  more  war-like  symbol  ever 
find  place  there.    The  Rambler. 


Jottings  during  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Curacoa 
among  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1865.  By 
Julius  Brenchley,  M.A.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Longmans.  Pp.  4S7. 
This  beautifully  illustrated  work  is  the  production  of  a 
traveller  known  already  by  his  extensive  and  prolonged 
wanderings  in  many  lands,  and  as  a  literary  man  by  his 
work  called  a  "Journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  in  company 
with  M.  Jules  Remy.  In  the  present  volume  we  have 
a  brief  account  of  the  author's  cruise  amid  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  record  is  the  more  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  to  some  extent  a  supplement 
to  the  letters  of  the  late  Dr.  Seemann  from  the  same 
localities,  published  in  our  columns  and  in  those  of  the 
Athenaum.  Another  source  of  interest  in  the  present 
volume  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  visited  several  of  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  who 
contributed  to  our  columns  in  1865  a  lively  and  very 
interesting  account  of  his  travels  and  of  the  objects  of 
botanical  and  horticultural  interest  that  he  met  with. 
When  we  read  in  the  present  volume  of  tempting  fruits, 
noble  trees,  fine  Arads,  and  singular  Palms,  described 
in  language  unintelligible  to  botanists,  we  can  but 
regret  that  the  author  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
information  which  his  fellow-traveller  might  have  given 
him.  The  illustration  (fig.  127)  which,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Messrs.  Longman,  we  are  enabled  to  give,  repre- 
sents the  vegetation  of  Vanua-Lava  or  Banks'  Island, 
an  island  visited  by  the  author  in  company  with  Mr. 
Veitch,  and  one  in  which  several  of  the  Dracoenas  and 
Crotons  which  now  ornament  our  stoves  were  found 
by  the  last-named  gentleman.  Would  that  we  had 
been  able  to  illustrate  his  communications  with  so 
beautiful  a  sketch  as  that  of  Mr.  Brenchley's,  now 
given,  and  which  was  taken  from  a  photograph. 
Though  an  assiduous  collector  and  an  ardent 
naturalist,  Mr.  Brenchley's  forte  evidently  lay  in 
the  observation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
native  races,  and  the  information  he  amassed  will 
be  of  great  value  to  anthropologists.  His  account  of 
the  customs  of  the  natives  occasionally  errs  on  the  side 
of  overfulness,  at  least  in  a  book  addressed  to  general 
readers.  With  reference  to  the  practice  of  cannibalism 
we  have  not  much  more  information  than  Dr.  See- 
mann and  other  writers  have  already  laid  before  us. 
To  horticultural  readers  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  a 
particular  kind  of  Solanum  much  resembling  a  Tomato 
is  used  as  a  relish  at  these  horrible  feasts,  and  that  the 
forks  made  use  of  at  the  meal  are  made  of  some  species 
of  Casuarina.  Intending  missionaries,  frightened  at 
Sydney  Smith's  vision  of  "cold  baked  missionary," 
may  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of 
natives  is  preferred  to  that  of  white  men,  the  latter 
being  too  salt  ! 

Those  interested  in  missionary  work  will  find  much 
to  attract  their  attention  in  the  present  volume,  and  if 
they  are  not  disposed  to  assent  to  the  author's  con- 
clusions, they  must  admit  it  to  be  a  great  gain  to  have 
on  record  the  views  of  so  practised  an  observer  and 
candid  a  man  as  the  author  shows  himself  to  be. 
Scattered  through  the  volume  are  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  illustrations  of  natural  objects,  as  well  as 
representations  of  the  weapons,  carvings,  &c,  of  the 
several  islanders  ;  while  in  an  appendix  is  a  large 
number  of  coloured  illustrations  representing  a  selection 
of  the  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  molluscs 
collected  by  the  author,  and  described  by  Dr.  Gunther, 
Dr.  Baird,  and  other  naturalists.  The  original  speci- 
mens are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
museum  of  the  town  of  Maidstone. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  was  delayed  by  the 
author's  lengthened  travels  in  other  countries,  and 
doubtless  the  literary  style  of  the  work  has  somewhat 
suffered  in  consequence.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  have  to 
mention  that  before  the  book  saw  the  light  its  author 
passed  away  to  the  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns.  He  has  left  behind  him  an  enduring  memorial, 
and  so  great  are  the  changes  likely  to  occur,  both  in 
the  natives  and  in  the  natural  features  of  the  islands, 
that  this  volume  will  have  a  permanent  value  as  an 
historic  record.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 


Among  new  periodicals  we  may  mention  the 

Races  of  Mankind,  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  who  brings  to  his 
task  a  large  personal  acquaintance  with  native  Ameri- 
can races.  The  publication  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  excellent  woodcuts,  and  is  altogether  creditable  to 
author  and  publisher.  From  the  same  firm  we  have 
the  second  part  of  the  Popular  Recreator,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Bible 
Educator^  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Flumptre,  M.A., 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  scholarly  manner,  free  from  sectarian  preju- 
dice. The  editor  has  associated  with  himself  several 
of  the  best  known  divines.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  has  charge  of  the  botanical  section,   and  Rev. 


W.  Houghton  that  of  the  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  A  thoroughly  accurate  honest  work  of  this 
description,  embodying  the  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship and  science  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  the  present 
work  bids  fair  to  supply  the  want. 

We   have   on   our  table   a   Dutch   edition  of 

Botany  for  Beginners,  the  substance  of  which  was 
published  in  our  columns  a  year  or  two  since.  The 
translation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Huizinga,  who 
has  added  some  notes  from  Dr.  Otto  Thome's 
Lehrhuch  der  Botanik,  and  the  whole  has  been  prefaced 
by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Professor  P. 
De  Boer,  of  Groningen. 

The  English  edition  of  Ilcno  Crops  Grow,  edited 

by  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  has  lately  been  ren- 
dered into  Russian  by  Mr.  Wolkenstein. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  a  short  pamphlet, 

entitled  Instructions  for  the  Collection  and  Preservation 
of  Neuropterous  Insects,  by  R.  McLachlan  (Van  Voorst), 
which  we  heartily  commend  to  young  entomologists. 

The  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 

the  Province  of  Ontario,  1873, ls  an  important  document, 
comprising  some  valuable  local  information,  and  other 
articles  of  a  more  general  character — such,  for  instance, 
as  Mr.  W.  Saunders'  experiments  in  hybridising,  the 
worst  thing  about  which  is  the  caricature  representing 
the  flowers  of  the  Grape  Vine.  The  report  on  the 
insects  of  the  province,  issued  with  the  foregoing,  is  a 
valuable  document. 

■  The  publication  of  a  seventeenth  edition  of 
Mr.  Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  (Longmans)  is  a 
fact  to  excite  the  envy  of  authors  in  general,  the  grati- 
fication of  the  author  in  particular,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  horticulture. 

Another   part  of  Hookers'    Icones    Plantarum 

{Williams  &  Norgate)  has  lately  been  issued,  containing 
25  plates,  mostly  of  Rubiaceous  and  Composite  plants. 
The  plants  in  question  are  of  botanical  interest  chiefly, 
but  the  Cremanthodiums,  yellow  and  flesh-coloured 
Composites,  from  the  higher  ranges  of  Sikkim  and 
Thibet,  should  decidedly  be  inquired  for  by  horticul- 
turists. They  would  be  valuable  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  perhaps  as  bedding  plants. 

■  Mr.  Scott,  of  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  issued  a 

second  and  revised  edition  of  his  Orchardist,  containing 
a  classified  and  descriptive  list  of  all  the  principal 
varieties,  with  directions  for  their  culture,  some 
historical  notes,  and  some  personalities,  which  latter  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  have  omitted. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  May  7. — When  the"1  time 
arrived  for  opening  the  usual  3  o'clock  meeting,  Sir  Alfred 
Slade  rose  and  said  that  he  had  to  inform  those  present 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  that  day,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  having  resigned 
the  office  of  President,  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.,  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Society  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  was  made  known,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he 
would  take  the  chair  at  that  meeting. 

The  President  accordingly  took  the  chair,  and  the 
transaction  of  the  usual  business  of  the  meeting,  in- 
cluding the  election  of  a  long  list  of  Fellows,  commenced. 
The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said  that  the  show  in  the 
Arcades  was  certainly  the  best  they  had  had  this  year, 
and  was  remarkable  lor  the  wonderful  excellence  of  the 
pot  Roses,  than  which  finer  than  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner  had  never  been  exhibited  before.  The  lovely  It  is 
iberica  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  in  much  finer 
condition  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Ware's  collection 
again  contained  some  very  interesting  plants,  and 
amongst  them  was  one  which  the  Society  had  distributed 
by  ballot  some  years  ago  —  Calceolaria  violacea — but 
as  it  was  seldom  seen  now,  and  as  they  had  a  quantity 
of  plants  at  Chiswick,  it  would  be  distributed  again  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  of  much  interest  just  now  to  learn 
what  damage  had  been  done  by  the  late  frosts.  In  the 
part  of  Northamptonshire  where  he  resided  fruit  trees  had 
not  suffered,  but  the  tender  shoots  of  some  Conifers  had 
been  much  injured,  he  believed  more  in  consequence  of 
radiation  than  ot  the  action  of  frost.  Again,  some  flowers 
of  the  Middlemist  Camellia  had  been  sent  up  from  Chis- 
wick, and  Mr.  Fortune  had  told  him  that  day  that  he 
(Mr.  Fortune)  and  Dr.  Lindley  planted  the  trees  at  Chis- 
wick more  than  30  years  ago.  1  hey  had  stood  then*  ever 
since,  but  suffered  most  severely  from  frost  in  1861,  when 
they  were  killed  down  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Berkeley  then 
called  attention  to  the  prizes  offered  through  the  Society 
by  Mr.  William  Bull  for  new  plants  of  his  introduction, 
there  being  an  imposing  array  of  silver  cups  (the  prizes  in 
question)  on  the  Council  table. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  said,  that  amongst  the  great 
number  of  interesting  plants  which  the  show  included,  he 
wished  to  point  out  a  few  as  worthy  of  more  especial  atten- 
tion. Mr.  KeUo'ck  had  sent  a  plant  in  flower  of  what  used 
to  be  called  1'hyllanthus  latifolius.  The  species,  however,  in 
cultivation  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  M^iztne,  ioai, 
was,  according  to  Griscbach  and  Muller,  1'.  speciosus, 
Jacq.  ;  but  specimens  of  the  two  were,  according  to 
Muller,  "  ut  ovum  ovo  similia."  The  great  feature  ol  the 
meeting  was  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  a  lovely  species 
from  New  Grenada,  which  had  flowered  for  the  rirst  time 
in  Europe  on  April  19,  and  had  been  first  publicly 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
In  1867  Professor  Reichcnbach  had  hoped  "the  won- 
derful beauty  would  one  day  appear  at  South  Ken- 
sington," and  now  his  wish  was  realised.  The  flat  lip 
gave  the  flower  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  O.  Phahe- 
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nopsis  ;  and  Professor  Reichenbach  had  formed  for  these 
species,  with  two  others,  a  separate  section  of  the  genus. 
Epidendrum  cnemidophorum  had  been  shown  once 
before  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton.  Vanda  Parishii  was 
shown  for  the  first  time ;  it  had  a  strong  Angelica-like 
smell.  They  would  not  fail  also  to  notice  Masdevallia 
Denisoni,  a  variety,  probably,  of  M.  Harryana,  but 
which  was  distinct  in  colour,  and  glowed  with  a  vividness 
almost  luminous. 

On  the  table  were  : — Arum  crinitum  (Dracunculus, 
Schott),  a  remarkable  species  from  the  Balearic  Isles ; 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  also  from  Mr.  Ware's  collection,  was 
a  most  graceful  species  of  Fumariacece  from  North 
America,  which  had  been  long  lost  sight  of  in  cultivation. 
Technically  it  differed  but  little  from  Dicentra  (Dielytra). 
He  had  brought  down  two  common  species,  D.  specta- 
bilis  and  D.  formosa,  to  illustrate  the  connection  between 
Japanese  and  American  vegetation,  which  had  been  dwelt 
upon  recently  in  his  first  lecture  on  the  Aspects  of  Vege- 
tation. The  first  was  Chinese,  the  second  spread  over 
the  United  States.  Veronica  Hulkeana  had  been  figured 
nearly  10  years  ago  in  the  Bot.  Mag,  It  was,  however, 
hardly  known.  In  New  Zealand,  as  Dr.  Hooker  re- 
marked, Veronicas  form  a  more  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  vegetation  than  in  any  other  country.  This  one  was 
from  the  Middle  island,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  to  2000 
feet.  The  plant  shown  was  hardly  perhaps  looking  its 
best,  and  possibly  had  been  too  kindly  treated. 

Scientific  Committee.— Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

in  the  chair.  Dr.  Masters  sent  a  fasciated  Broccoli,  of  a 
cocksomb  shape,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  Mr,  Last. 


Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  showed  cones  of  Banksia  from 
Mr.  Hanbury,  which  had  been  set  fire  to,  the  effect  being 
to  cause  the  follicles  to  dehisce,   and  consequently  allow 
the  seeds  to  be  easily  extracted.     In  the  memoir  of  Prof. 
Harvey  it  is  mentioned  (p.  267)  that  at  Cape  Riche  most 
of  the  seeds  are  contained  in  very  strong,    thick,  woody,  . 
seed-vessels,  which  are  only  split  open  after  long  basking  ' 
in  the  sun,  or  after  bush  fires  ;  such  are  many  of  the  Pro-  ' 
teacere.  Dr.  Hooker  stated  that  this  had  also  been  observed  , 
by  Mrs.  Barber  with  regard  to  the  Cape  Proteaceas. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  called  attention  to  a  notice  in 
the  B ulletin  of  the  Society  Centrale  d'Horticulture  de 
France  of  a  communication  read  March  13  from  M.  i 
Marey-Monge,  stating  that  he  had  heard  that  Lycoperdon 
giganteum  was  cultivated  in  England,  but  that  he  himself 
had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  attempting  it.  M.  < 
Duchartre  states,  apropos  of  Fungus  cultivation  (E/em.  de 
Bot.,  p.  849),  that  Agaricus  Palomet  and  Boletus  edulis 
are  sown  in  the  Landes,  according  to  Thore,  by  watering 
the  soil  with  water  in  whicli  these  species  had  been 
boiled.  The  spores  of  various  species  will,  it  is  known, 
endure  a  temperature  of  212",  and  those  of  Peziza 
repanda,  according  to  Schmitz,  230'. 

The  Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley  said  that  there  was  certainly 
some  error  about  the  cultivation  of  Lycoperdon  in 
England.  There  was  no  doubt  that  fungus  spores  would 
bear  a  high  temperature  without  destruction.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  development  of  Penicilliums  in  the  inte- 
rior of  loaves  of  the  "  Pain  de  Munition." 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited  fresh  specimens  of 
Cytinus  hypocistus,  sent  from  Cannes  by  the  Hon.  R. 
R.  Bailie  Hamilton,  and  also  an  edible  fungus,  Hirneola 


for  12  and  6  plants  respectively.  In  the  latter  class 
the  sorts  shown  were  Victor  Verdier,  John  Hopper, 
Madame  T.  Level,  La  France,  Miss  Ingram,  and 
Marechal  Vaillant,  the  first-named  being  quite  4  feet 
high,  5  feet  through,  and  grandly  flowered  ;  the  others 
were  not  quite  so  large,  but  exceedingly  fine.  It  was  in 
the  leading  class  for  12  that  Mr.  Turner  came 
out  the  strongest,  his  plants  showing  a  vigorous- 
ness  of  health  and  a  redundancy  of  bloom  that  has 
certainly  never  been  equalled,  showing  to  all  who 
came  to  see  a  perfect  triumph  of  cultivation.  The  most 
striking  plant  of  the  dozen  was  one  of  Charles  Lawson, 
6  feet  through  and  quite  5  feet  in  height,  superbly 
flowered.  Paul  Pen-as  was  a  perfect  cone  of  about  the 
same  dimensions.  These  were  the  two  largest  plants,  the 
others  being  a  trifle  smaller,  and  consisting  of  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Anna  Alexieff,  Celine  Forestier,  Victor  Verdier, 
Paul  Verdier,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and 
General  Jacqueminot — all  in  the  very  "  pink  of  perfection." 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  2d  in  this  class,  their  plants 
being  staged  in  the  usual  Cheshunt  style  of  excellence, 
but  uniformly  smaller  than  the  Slough  plants,  and  by  com- 
parison having  a  thinness  of  appearance.  They  were,  how- 
ever, well-grown  and  well  flowered,  the  varieties  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  shown  by  Mr.  Turner.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  3  plants  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  E.  Ellis,  gr.  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe  Warren, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  who  had  one  of  the  best  grown 
plants  of  Celine  Forestier  that  has  come  under  our  notice, 
though  unfortunately  it  was  scarcely  sufficiently  in  flower. 
Mr,    James    was   a  good   2d.    Cut   Roses   were  contri- 
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The  seed  was  derived  from  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  variation  is  stated  to  come  true  from  seed. 
It  is  worth  growing  as  a  variation,   and  by  those  who  like  ] 
the  stalk  as  well  as  the  flower.    Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  made  ! 
some  remarks  upon  a  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  Pseony  ' 
tuber,    accompanied    by   the  appearance    of  a  dull  red 
colour.      A  similar  change  was    to  be   observed  also  in 
the  starch  granules.     Mr.  Berkeley  also  commented  on  a 
young  fasciated   Cucumber  plant,   of  the  variety  called  , 
Marquis  of  Lome.     He  also  made  some  remarks  upon 
Cucumbers  affected  with  "gumming,"  a  disease  which,  in 
the  specimens    exhibited  he  attributed  to  over-nourish- 
ment, and  the  use  of  too  rank  mauure,  and  did  not  think 
was  due  to  bad  seed. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  sent  a  small  branch,  probably  of 
Ampelopsis  hederacea,  each  nodule  of  which  contained  a 
living  white  larvre.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said  that 
Fries  had  founded  a  species  of  Mylitta  upon  a  similar 
production  from  the  Acacia. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited  a  shoot  of  Arau-  I 
caria  imbricata,  illustrating  the  remarks  made  him  by  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  607,  on  the  injury  suffered  by 
this  plant  from  the  punctures  of  the  young  leaves  by  the 
prickly  points  of  those  on  other  branches. 

Dr.  Masters  brought  a  drawing  of  the  flowers  of  Primula 
chlorantha,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Ware. 
Each  consisted  of  a  mass  of  small  leafy  scales,  the  inner- 
most of  which  were  prolonged  into  styles,  and  had 
ovules  upon  the  edges.  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  said 
that  he  had  also  noticed  a  small  ovuliferous  mass  in  the 
axil  of  each  of  these  carpels,  and  which  he  thought  was  an 
axial  structure.  Dr.  Masters  said  that  this  was  so,  and 
that  it  of  course  represented  part  of  the  central  placenta  ; 
it  might,  however,  be  accounted  for  as  an  excurrent  mid- 
rib- Dr.  Hooker  stated  that  he  had  a  specimen  of 
Primula,  in  which  the  ovules  were  parietal  as  well  as 
borne  on  a  free  central  placenta. 


polytrichia,  exported  from  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand 
to  China. 

Mr.  Grote  called  attention  to  a  notice  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India  of  what  is 
called  "  thread-blight,"  upon  Chestnut  and  Tea.  What 
the  real  nature  of  it  is  can  at  present  only  be  conjectured  ; 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  lichen — a  species  of  Usnea. 

Dr.  Gilbert  stated  that  he  had  looked  at  the  paper  in 
the  Comptes  Rendits  in  which  Boutin  announced  the 
presence  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  nitre  in  the  dried  plant 
of  Amaranthus  Blitum.  He  had  obtained  crystals  of 
nitre  from  an  infusion,  and  he  appeared  to  have  assumed 
that  all  the  potash  contained  in  the  plant  was  in  that 
form.  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  ash  was  quite  possible. 

The  Rose  and  Azalea  Show. — This  exhibition, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  production,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  of  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  pot  Roses  ever  seen,  was  sadly  marred  by 
unpropitious  weather.  The  show  extended  over  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  and  about  4  o'clock  on  the  first  day  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  driving  every  one  under  cover, 
and  preventing  those  who  generally  arrive  about  that  hour 
from  putting  in  an  appearance  at  all.  On  Thursday  the 
weather  was  a  little  more  propitious.  On  Wednesday 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  visited 
the  picture-galleries  in  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
downpour  of  rain,  paid  a  visit  to  the  show  in  the  arcades, 
and  to  Mr.  William  Paul's  exhibition  of  Roses  and  Hardy 
Pictorial  Trees  in  the  large  tent.  The  Roses  were,  of 
course,  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition  ;  and,  as 
we  have  said  before,  never  were  finer  examples 
staged  than  several  of  those  produced  by  Mr.  Turner. 
This  gentleman  contributed  in  all,  eighteen  plants, 
taking    the    first    prizes    in    the    nurserymen's    classes 


buted  by"  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  only,  who  sent  fine 
boxes  of  Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  &c.  New  Roseswererepresented  by  Messrs.  Turner, 
Paul  &  Son,  and  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  and  a  critique  of  them 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  Of  Azaleas  there  was  a 
fair  display  as  regards  numbers  and  quality,  though  but 
few  really  first-class  specimens  were  contributed.  Mr. 
Turner  had  the  best  single  specimen  —  a  large  and 
exceedingly  welt  flowered  plant  of  a  fine  single 
white — the  best  plant  in  the  show.  The  best  six  plants 
shown  in  the  amateurs'  class  came  from  Mr.  J.  Heming- 
ton,  Larkbere,  Thornton  Road,  Clapham  Park,  in  the 
form  of  narrow  cones  about  6  feet  high,  well  flowered, 
but  to  our  mind  much  too  severely  tied  in.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  2d  prize  group,  which  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son  also  took  prizes  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Azalea  classes.  Mr.  J.  Ward  was  1st  in  the  ama- 
teurs' class  for  three  very  nice  examples  ;  and  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  amateurs  who  have  never  taken 
the  Society's  prize  for  Azaleas,  the  1st  prize  was  withheld. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  for  6  exotic  Orchids  and 
6  Lycastes,  and  the  1st  prize  in  the  first-named  compe- 
tition was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Ward,  who  had  a  Dendrobium 
Farmerii  with  12  spikes  ;  Oncidium  ampliatum,  5  spikes  ; 
Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,  with  6  beautiful  spikes;  a  nice 
Odontoglossum  Phalaenopsis,  Cypripedium  villosum, 
good  ;  and  Oncidium  serratum,  a  well-flowered  plant. 
Mr.  Denning  was  2d  with  a  plant  having  two  very  fine 
spikes  of theseldom  seen  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  Dendro- 
bium infundibulum,  very  fine;  Oncidium  bifohum;  fine 
Vanda  tricolor,  Cattleya  Mossias,  and  C.  Mendeln.  Mr. 
Bull  was  3d.  Mr.  Ward  was  also  1st  for  Lycastes,  with 
6  good  plants  of  L.  Skinneri.  Mr.  Bull  staged  a  very 
fine  group  of  Palms,  Orchids,  &c,  including  a  flowering 
plant  of  the  singular  Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  with  four 
spikes  of  flowers  ;  and  two  flowers,  much  the  finest  yet 
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seen,  of  the  beautiful  Iris  iberica,  Mr.  C.  Noble  again 
staged  a  very  attractive  lot  of  Clematis  in  pots.  The 
above  were  all  shown  in  the  Western  Arcade. 

In  the  Eastern  Arcade  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  had  a  small 
group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  ;  and  Messrs.  F.  & 
A.  Smith  a  small  group  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c, 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  staged  a  nice  collection  of 
Orchids  and  other  flowering  plants,  Palms,  Ferns, 
&c.  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough, 
sent  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  plant 
of  Vanda  Parishii,  with  a  six-flowered  spike,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  produced  in  Europe.  Mr.  James, 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  J.  Goddard  each  contri- 
buted Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  the  productions  of  the 
two  first-named  being  very  good  indeed.  Mr.  T.  Pes- 
tridge,  Uxbridge,  showed  a  fine  lot)  of  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums ;  and  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  came  a  large  group  of 
succulent  plants,  in  addition  to  two  fine  collections  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Of  Auriculas,  there  was  a  very 
good  display,  Mr.  Turner  showing  a  very  fine  collection, 
independently  of  those  which  secured  for  him  the  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  in  which  he  competed.  For  12  show  Auriculas, 
distinct,  Mr.  Turner  was  1st,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain, 
2d,  and  Mr.  James  3d.  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were  in  fine 
condition,  and  included  Colonel  Champneys,  Mr.  Mars- 
den  Gibson,  Alderman  Wisbey,  Arabella,  Apollo,  Richard 
Headley,  Topsy,  Rev.  F.  D.Horner,  Cantab,  Lovely  Ann, 
John  Waterson,  and  Charles  Perry.  Mr.  Dombrain  was 
1st  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  6,  with  Smith's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Garn's  Model,  Lightbody's  Robert  Traill,  Hudson's 
Apollo,  Traill's  General  Neil,  and  George  Lightbody. 
Mr.  James  was  2d.  Mr.  Turner  was  also  1st  for 
12  alpine  Auriculas,  Mr.  James  coming  in  2d,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  3d.  These  proved  by  far 
the  most  attractive  to  the  general  body  of  visitors, 
being  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  a 
profusion  of  bloom  that  put  the  show  varieties  to  shame, 
though  it  is  almost  heresy  to  say  so.  Mr.  Turner's  col- 
lection included  50  distinct  show  varieties  and  32  alpines, 
these  being  alluded  to  elsewhere.  Miss  Barr  showed  a 
large  group  of  cut  Narcissus,  in  competition  for  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Wynne's  prize,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  Be  Sons  showed 
a  group  of  Pansies.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  contributed 
a  small  collection  of  Cinerarias,  and  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  a  group  of  Tree  Carnations.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  a  dish  of  Carter's 
First  Crop  Pea,  and  capital  samples  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Farrow,  gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill 
House,  Enfield  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Brown,  gr.  toE.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames— the  prizes  being 
awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  on  this 
occasion  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  for  the  magnifi- 
cent new  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  a  plant  of  which 
was  shown  with  two  spikes  of  four  flowers  each  ;  for 
Phoenix  rupicola,  a  handsome  recurved,  bright  green- 
leaved  Palm  ;  for  Sempervivum  triste,  for  Platyloma 
brachypterum  and  P.  bellum,  and  for  Azalea  Triomphe  de 
Wandleghem,  a  salmon-red  semi-double  variety,  appa- 
rently a  very  free  flowerer,  and  rewarded  as  a  decorative 
plant.  To  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough, 
for  Masdevallia  Denisoni,  rich  glowing  rosy  crimson, 
slightly  shaded  with  purple — a  splendid  addition  to  a 
fine  race  of  plants ;  to  Mr.  William  Bull,  for  Colax 
jugosus,  a  pretty  Brazilian  Orchid,  with  cream-coloured 
sepals,  white  petals  blotched  with  purple,  the  lip  being 
striped  and  spotted  of  the  same  colour;  and  for 
Begonia  Sunrise,  crimson-red.  Mr.  Bull  also  staged 
several  other  choice  subjects.  Dr.  Denny  exhibited 
two  remarkably  fine  seedling  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  with 
flowers  about  2  inches  across  ;  and  also,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Must,  a  white-flowered  variety  called  White 
Clipper,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  showed  a  fine  seedling  grey-edged 
Auricula,  named  C.  E.  Brown,  and  raised  by  Mr.  Head- 
ley,  which  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr. 
Turner  received  quite  a  Host  of  certificates  for  new  Auri- 
culas, the  names  of  which  we  give  here,  and  refer  our 
readers  to  another  column  for  particulars  respecting  them  : 
— Charles  J.  Perry,  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  Cantab,  Diamond, 
Apollo,  Queen  Victoria,  Lady  Elvey,  Susie  Matthews, 
Napoleon  III.,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere— the  last  seven  being 
alpines.  From  Mr.  J.  Hubbersty,  gr.,  Bridge  Hall, 
Bury,  came  the  grand  Odontoglossum  Phalsenopsis 
figured  in  our  columns  last  year  (p.  832,  fig.  191),  and 
which  received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  very  choice  assortment  of  Orchids 
and  other  new  plants  ;  and  from  the  Society's  garden, 
Chiswick,  came  a  collection  of  various  sorts  of  Migno- 
nette. Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  showed  a  useful, 
free-flowering  Decorative  Pelargonium,  raised  three  or 
four  years  since  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  and  named  Digby 
Grand.  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  sent  a  collection  of 
seedling  Echeverias  ;  and  from  the  Chairman  came  a 
plant  of  Phyllanthus  latifolius,  an  Euphorbiaceous  plant, 
producing  small  greenish  white  flowers  along  the  edges 
of  its  leaf-like  branchlets. 

Fruit  Committee.— A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent 
excellent  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  just  cut  from  Vines  one  year  old  only, 
and  which  received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Awards 
of  a  similar  nature  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Stevens, 
gr.  to  J.  B.  B.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Chesterfield  Park,  Essex,  for 
a  fine  t>ox  of  Alice  Maud  Strawberries;  to  Mr.  Hopper, 
gr.  to  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hartwell  House,  Bucks,  for  a 
capital  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries  ;  to  Mr.  Coles,  gr. 
to  W.  K.  Wigram,  Esq.,  for  a  dish  of  remarkably  well 
kept  Beurre'  de  Ranee  Pears,  and  which  were  also  of 
excellent  flavour;  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  a 
collection  of  52  varieties  of  Apples,  an  achievement 
deserving  of  all  praise  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season  for  Apples.  Mr.  Gardiner  did  not  state  how  they 
had  been  kept,  but  was  requested  by  the  Committee 
to  do  so.     Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent 


some  splendid  heads  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  so  admirably  protected  alike  from  the 
action  of  frost  or  of  the  sun  by  the  foliage.  Messrs. 
Watts  &  Son,  Northampton,  sent  their  Northampton 
Hero  Broccoli  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Waite,  Burnell  &  Co. 
came  samples  of  the  Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hero  Broccoli, 
figured  at  p.  579.  Compared  together  there  was  little  or 
no  difference  between  these  two,  and  though  the  close 
white  heads  were  also  well  protected,  neither  samples 
came  up  to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  Leaming- 
ton Broccoli.  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.,  Danesbury  Park,  showed 
"Lauder's  Protecting  Late  White  Goshen  Broccoli" 
[What  a  name !],  a  large  variety,  of  which  Mr.  Parsons 
entertains  a  very  high  opinion. 


Mr.  William  Paul's  Exhibition. — Changing  the 
venue  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  South  Kensington,  Mr. 
William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  has  held  his  annual 
exhibition  of  pot  Roses  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  during 
the  past  week  in  the  large  tent  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  ;  and  we  have 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man  who  has  shown 
pluck  enough  to  attempt  the  decoration  of  such  a  large 
tent  with  his  own  productions.  Whether  the  undertaking 
as  it  was  carried  out  was  a  snecess  or  not  is  a  question 
which  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
the  show  would  have  looked  very  much  better  had 
it  not  been  spread  over  so  extended  a  surface.  As  it 
was,  however,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  appear- 
ance of  thinness,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  display  of 
Roses  alone,  for  numbers  and  excellence,  was  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen,  even  from  the  famed  nurseries  at  Wal- 
tham Cross,  and  the  flowers  themselves  were  in  many 
cases  of  unusually  fine  quality,  Princess  Beatrice  being  re- 
markably so.  We  should  only  be  reproducing  Mr.  Paul's 
catalogue  were  we  to  attempt  to  mention  the  names  of  all 
the  plants  which  claimed  alike  our  attention  and  admira- 
tion, either  by  their  remarkable  growth  or  still  more 
remarkable  flowers,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  those 
who  missed  an  inspection  of  them  lost  a  great  treat.  The 
Roses  were  intermixed  with  standard  and  bush-trained 
examples  of  many  hardy  pictorial  trees,  pyramidal- trained 
Ivies,  double  crimson  Thorns,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  ;  and 
these  greatly  helped,  either  by  their  form  or  colour,  to 
heighten  the  general  effect. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Auriculas  at  Slough. — The  Slough  Auriculas 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  beauty  and  fine 
development,  and  the  collection  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  varied  in  the  kingdom,  especially 
since  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  extended  and  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Headley's  varieties,  including 
some  fine  seedlings,  when  he  gave  up  the  cultivation 
of  this  charming  flower. 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  Slough  Auriculas  have 
been  at  their  best,  and  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  well 
worthy  inspection.  How  interesting  it  would  be  to 
have  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  original  form 
of  Primula  Auricula  as  introduced  from  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  set  it 
down  by  the  side  of  that  gem  of  the  Slough  collection, 
Colonel  Champneys,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  form  of 
the  Auricula  yet  raised.  How  many  years  of  patient 
labour  must  have  been  expended  in  bridging  over  the  in- 
termediate space  that  separate  the  two  types.  In  such 
progressive  essays  Nature  is  ever  "speaking  by  the 
tongues  of  flowers,"  to  borrow  Emerson's  expressive 
figure. 

Foremost  among  new  Auriculas  must  be  placed  a 
magnificent  self  of  great  beauty,  named  by  Mr.  Turner 
after  his  old  and  much-lamented  friend,  Charles  James 
Perry.  It  is  of  such  a  bright  deep  violet  hue,  con- 
trasting with  its  clear  white  paste,  so  beautifully 
smooth,  stout,  and  circular  in  shape,  that  were  it  not  a 
prominent  article  in  the  creed  of  the  florist  that  the 
bounties  of  Nature,  being  so  deep  and  large,  can  ful- 
fil the  highest  expectations,  he  would  regard  this  flower 
as  the  very  tie  pi  its  ultra  of  perfection  in  self  Auriculas. 
It  is  very  profuse  of  bloom,  has  a  vigorous  free  growth, 
and  completely  supersedes  Old  Meteor  Flag,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  only  with  an  almost  unrivalled 
wealth  of  added  charms.  The  Moor  is  a  very  fine 
dark  self,  quite  black,  of  large  size,  and  a  clear  smooth 
white  paste,  pip  and  truss  both  good.  These  are  both 
of  Mr.  Turner's  raising.  Cantab  (Headley),  a  very 
dark  maroon-black,  is  also  a  fine  self,  and  is  much 
thought  of  by  Mr.  Turner.  Smith's  Perfection  is  a 
fine  dark  self,  with  a  clear  white  paste,  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  of  high-class  quality. 
Midnight  (Turner)  is  well  named ;  it  has  a  dense 
blackish  maroon  ground  colour,  and  pure  white  paste. 
Master  Hole  (Turner),  is  also  a  very  dark  self,  with  a 
smooth  white  paste,  and  finely  rounded  pip. 

In  the  green-edged  section,  Alderman  Wisbey 
(Headley)  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  green-edged 
varieties  ever  raised,  pip  large,  bold,  stout  and  circular, 
the  ground  colour  crimson-maroon,  well-defined,  and 
smooth  white  paste.  Apollo  (Beeston),  was  very  finely 
developed  ;  Apollo  (Hudson),  General  Neill  (Traill), 
a  very  fine  grower ;  Lord  Palmerslon  (Campbell), 
Lovely  Ann  (Oliver),  Lycurgus  (Smith),  and  Prince 
Albert  (Dickson),  were  all  worthy  representatives  of 
the  green-edged  varieties. 

In  the  grey-edged  section,  and  the  most  numerous  of 
all,  there  were  more  candidates  having  newer  claims  to 
favour.  William  Linton  (Headley)  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  with  a  large  circular  smooth  pip  and  bold 
truss,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  well- 
known  raiser ;    Unexpected  (Turner)  is  something  in 


the  way  of  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  has  a  very  dark 
ground,  paste  and  outline  being  in  keeping  with  fine 
quality.  Colonel  Champneys  (Turner)  is  probably  the 
gem  of  the  grey-edged  Auriculas  :  it  is  a  flower  of  great 
beauty,  producing  very  large  and  bold  trusses,  having 
12  and  13  pips  on  them  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  par- 
ticularly attractive  violet-ground  variety,  with  a  fine 
free  habit  and  great  vigour  of  constitution.  Competitor 
(Turner)  has  a  dark  ground  colour,  with  clear  white 
paste,  the  colours  being  well  proportioned,  and,  like 
the  preceding  one,  a  very  free  habit.  The  following 
old  and  esteemed  varieties  were  remarkable  for  their 
great  beauty  and  fine  development : — Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (Dickson),  General  Boliver  (Smith),  pip  very 
fine ;  George  Lightbody  (Headley),  a  magnificent 
variety,  and  fully  justifying  the  remark  of  an  old  culti- 
vator, "its  style  of  trussing  is  excellent;"  Inkerman 
(Lightbody),  Lancashire  Hero  (Cheetham),  Miss  Gid- 
dings  (Read),  Richard  Headley  (Lightbody),  very  fine; 
Robert  Traill  (Lightbody),  Sophia  (Chapman),  Splen- 
dour (Headley),  Stapleford  Hero  (Headley),  very  fine; 
Unique  (Dickson),  and  Unique  (Maclean),  also  very 
fine. 

The  white-edged  section,  which  is  not  so  numerous 
in  varieties  as  the  others,  also  furnished  some  very  fine 
varieties,  both  new  and  scarce,  such  as  Arabella 
(Headley),  shining  black  ground,  dense  broad  paste, 
and  fine  bold  pip,  extra  fine  quality  ;  John  Waterson 
(Cunninghame),  very  fine  indeed,  its  technical  descrip- 
tion, as  furnished  by  a  fine  old  florist,  being  as  follows : — 
"  Has  a  fine  yellow  circular  tube  ;  paste  broad,  dense, 
and  circular  ;  ground  colour  of  the  deepest  black,  pen- 
cilling into  a  decided  white  edge ;  petals  broad- 
headed,  and  nearly  filling  up  a  circular  outline.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  flowers  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  class,  it 
being  so  well-balanced  in  the  proportion  of  its  zones." 
Surely  higher  praise  could  scarcely  be  paid  to  an  Auri- 
cula. Highland  Queen  (Horsfield)  has  a  very  dark 
ground,  and  clear  white  paste,  very  fine  pip  and  truss  ; 
Jessica  (Turner),  a  very  distinct  Auricula,  dark  ground 
colour,  and  pure  white  paste,  pip  remarkably  fine  ; 
Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  regarded  by  some  growers  as 
the  best  white-edged  variety  in  cultivation — very  fine 
indeed ;  Mrs.  Mendel  (Turner),  very  fine ;  Omega 
(Turner),  a  variety  of  great  beauty;  and  of  older  and 
better  known  varieties  the  following  were  in  good 
form  : — Favourite  (Taylor),  Robert  Burns  (Campbell), 
and  True  Briton  (Hepworth). 

This  season  the  alpine  class  has  become  more 
numerous  than  ever,  and  includes  several  new  types  of 
great  and  distinct  beauty,  but  a  notice  of  them  must 
be  deferred  for  another  paper.  R.  D. 


New  Roses  were  a  feature  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday  last ;  Messrs 
Paul  &  Son,  Turner,  and  Veitch  &  Sons,  contributing 
each  some  of  these  ' '  fair  varieties  of  earth. "  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  H.P.  Maxime  de  la 
Rochette,  a  large,  full,  reflexed  flower,  of  the  build  of 
John  Hopper  when  fully  expanded  ;  colour  red  shaded 
dark  and  paler  on  the  edges,  habit  very  vigorous.  The 
lovers  of  reflexed  flowers  will  find  in  this  variety  some- 
thing to  their  liking,  and  it  promises  to  make  a  fine 
exhibition  flower.  To  H.P.  Etienne  Levet,  bright 
carmine-red  with  a  tendency  to  pale  on  the  edges,  a 
large,  bold,  full  flower,  of  fine  build  and  vigorous  habit. 
To  Tea-scented  Souvenir  de  Montplaisir,  a  lovely 
variety  in  the  bud,  of  a  delicate  yellow  colour,  deeper 
in  the  centre,  apparently  with  plenty  of  stuff  in  it,  very 
free  blooming  and  in  good  habit.  Lyonnaise,  Andre 
Dunaud,  and  Madame  George  Swartz,  all  li.P.'s,  have 
a  strong  family  likeness,  bearing  very  delicate  pink 
flowers,  the  second  being  the  palest,  the  last  having  the 
deepest  coloured  centre.  The  flowers  are  globular  and 
full,  but  as  shown  on  this  occasion  somewhat  rough  on 
the  edges.  There  was  one  splendid  bloom  of  Lyonnaise 
on  a  small  plant  in  Mr.  Turner's  group.  H.  P. 
Coquette  des  Blanches  is  a  true  pure  white  Rose,  very 
free  and  good  habit,  the  flower  small  in  size  and  open 
in  the  centre.  Baronne  Louise  Uxkull  does  not  im- 
prove on  acquaintance  with  it  at  the  shows ;  the  colour 
is  pale  rose  flushed  with  carmine,  but  it  is  inclined  to 
be  very  coarse  when  expanded.  President  Thiers  was 
also  very  rough  on  this  occasion.  The  best  new  Rose 
shown  at  this  meeting  was  H.P.  Princess  Beatrice,  as 
seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  group — large,  full,  and 
having  a  finely  rounded  shape,  it  promises  to  take  a 
high  position  as  a  first-class  Rose.  Tea  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  French  white,  with  a  pale  primrose  centre,  is  a 
charmingly  delicate  flower,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  the  tendency  to  come  edged  with  rose  which  has 
been  stated  as  characterising  it.  There  were  several 
other  new  varieties,  but  the  foregoing  list  embraces 
those  seen  to  the  best  advantage  at  this  meeting. 


Miscellaneous. 

Primroses. — Choice  varieties  of  Garden  Primroses 
are  looking  up  in  populnr  favour ;  and  summer  is 
coming.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Primrose 
arises  from  drought  at  the  roots  during  the  heat  of  the 
approaching  summer  season.  Hence  in  the  case  of 
scarce  and  choice  kinds  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  reserve  in 
pots,  housing  them  in  a  cool  frame  in  winter,  and 
plunging  them  in  ashes,  under  a  north  wall,  in  summer, 
keeping  them  well  watered. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  May  7,  1873. 
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[.—The  amount  of  cloud  very  variable  till  night     Gene- 
rally tine. 
2.— Cloudless  and  very  fine  in  early  morning.     Lip;ht  clouds 

prevalent  after  9  A.M. 
3. — Cloudless   till  8  a.m..   cloudy  afterwards.     Occasional 

showers  of  rain  and  hail. 
4_ — Fine,  but  cloudy.     A  little  thin  rain  fell  between  noon 

and  5  p.m. 
5  —Overcast  throughout.     Frequent  rain. 
0. — Rain  fell  between  midnight  and  4A  M.     Nearlycloudless 

and  very   line  about  o  a.m.  ;   cloudy  till   night;  then 

again  cloudless. 
7. — Generally  cloudy.  Rain  fell  inmorninjjand  continuously 

from  1  p.m.  till  midnight. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general_  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard- wooded  Plants. — Strong 
young  plants  of  Daphne  indica  that  have  already  made 
good  growth  should  now  have  their  shoots  pinched  out, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  break  back,  by  which  means 
they  increase  in  size  much  faster  than  by  simply  allow- 
ing them  to  set  their  buds  on  the  first  growth.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  treat  the  plant  so,  as  it  is  of  com- 
paratively slow  growth,  and  from  its  being  a  general 
favouritefor  cutting  it  isapt  at  the  blooming  season  to  get 
reduced  almost  as  much  as  the  current  year's  growth 
amounts  to.  This  second  growth  must  not  be  attempted 
unless  in  the  case  of  strong  vigorous  plants,  for  fre- 
quently, if  the  plants  are  deficient  in  strength,  and  are 
stopped,  they  refuse  to  break.  After  pinching  back, 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  nice  growing  temperature,  and 
be  syringed  every  afternoon,  yet  the  soil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  wet  either  by  the  use  of  the 
syringe  or  watering-pot,  for  there  are  few  plants 
more  impatient  of  too  much  water  at  the  root.  Cytisus 
racemosus  and  Acacias  that  are  grown  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible  by 
pinching  back  all  strong  growth,  and  treating  them  for 
some  time  longer  to  a  nice  growing  temperature.  Do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  stand  too  close  or  their  bottom 
leaves  will  suffer,  which  destroys  their  appearance. 
Give  the  weakest  plants  more  light  and  air  if  possible, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  mature  their  growth  early  ; 
these  will  come  in  for  bringing  on  into  flower  as  an 
early  batch,  before  the  other  portion  that  is  kept 
growing  longer.  Treat  Bouvardias  similarly,  so  as  to 
insure  a  sufficiency  of  plants  for  successional  flowering. 
In  all  plants  of  this  description  that  are  required  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  it  will  be  found  much  more 
satisfactory  to  treat  differently  the  plants  that  are  required 
to  come  first  into  flower,  from  those  that  will  be  wanted 
later  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Plants  that  are  pre- 
pared in  the  mariner  above  indicated  by  a  somewhat 
slower  growth  will  be  found  to  come  into  flower  with 
much  less  forcing  than  such  as  are  kept  growing  vigor- 
ously late  in  the  season,  these  latter  giving  a  succession 
later  on.  Epacrises  should  be  treated  similarly,  pinching 
back  the  strongest  plants,  and  pushing  them  into  second 
growth  for  late  spring  flowering.  All  the  plants  spoken 
of  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  manure-water 
once  or  twice  a  week,  regulating  the  quantity  given  by 
the  state  of  each  individual  plant  as  to  root  room. 
The  smaller  the  pots  in  propo'tion  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  the  more  assistance  they  will  require  from  liquid 
stimulants,  the  object  being,  with  plants  forthepurf  o?e 
under  consideration,  to  restrict  the  size  of  pot  as  far  as 
consistent  with  healthy  development  of  the  plant. 
Heatlis. — Plants  that  are  in  a  strong,  healthy  state  will 
now  be  pushing  fast  either  flower  or  growth,  and  their 
roots  will  be  relatively  active,  they  wall  consequently  re- 
quire a  much  more  liberal  supply  of  water  than  it  would 
be  safe  to  give  them  during  their  season  of  comparative 
rest.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  require  more  water  now 
on  account  of  their  drying  up  quicker,  by  reason  of  warm 
weather,  but  at  this  season  they  require  it  to  be  given 
them  before  the  soil  gets  nearly  so  dry  as  it  is  requisite 


for  it  to  be  when  they  are  mn  king  little  progress.  I  f  there 
is  one  uniform  system  of  watering  carried  out  through 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  result  is  that  some  get  into 
a  stunted  condition  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
hardest-wooded  varieties,  that  require  the  least  water, 
thev  suffer  much  by  their  leaves  getting  brown  and 
unsightly.  When  they  get  in  this  state  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  them  into  a  free-growing  condition.  Give 
abundance  of  air  to  the  soft-wooded  winter-blooming 
varieties,  with  plenty  of  light,  and  sufficient  room  to 
keep  them  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  to  the  base. 
T.  Baines. 

Roses.— Attend  to  the  tying-up  of  growing  buds,  to 
the  removal  of  robber  shoots,  which  will  be  found 
especially  troublesome  on  newly-budded  stocks,  and 
to  the  extirpation  of  root  suckers,  which  will  be  more 
troublesome  on  established  standards.  Look  out  for 
and  kill  the  "worms  i'  the  bud,"  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  those  hosts  of  aphides  which  will  later  on  most 
surely  bother  the  rosarian.  Thin  out  and  regulate  the 
heads  of  established  plants,  rubbing  off  superfluous 
or  badly  placed  shoots.  Very  strong  or  very  weak 
shoots  should  alike  be  removed,  the  very  strong 
because  they  will  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  spoil  its  balance  and  symmetry;  the 
weak  because  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  good  blossoms 
from  them.  Attention  to  all  these  matters  will  require 
almost  all  the  spare  time  of  most  rosarians,  but  there 
are  other  things  that  must  on  no  account  be  neglected, 
as,  for  instance,  if  the  weather  should  prove  unusually 
dry  recently  removed  plants  must  be  watered.  Give  a 
good  soaking  :  a  mere  dribble  is  worse  than  useless. 
New  Hybrid  Perpetuals  too  recently  had  in  from  the 
nurseries  should,  after  a  little  hardening  off,  be  planted 
out  in  well  prepared  ground  in  a  sheltered  spot.  It  is 
too  soon  to  speak  with  certainty  of  these,  but  I  think 
rosarians  may  confidently  rely  on  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
and  Claude  Level  being  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  I 
don't  think  they  can  possibly  do  wrong  in  adding  both 
of  them.  R.  B.  P.    

FLOWER  GARDEN,  dfc. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants.— Spring  flowers 
generally,  and  all  the  more  or  less  tender  herbaceous 
plants  that  make  an  early  start  into  growth,  have  had 
to  endure  very  severe  weather  for  some  weeks  past  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  The  extreme  drought  and 
pitiless  east  winds  have  injured  the  young  growth  and 
blossoms  of  many  hardy  flowers  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past  in  April. 
Newly  planted  things  will  require  watering  so  long  as 
the  drought  continues,  and  the  hoe  should  be  kept 
constantly  at  work  breaking  up  all  hard  crusted  sur- 
faces. As  soon  as  rain  comes  and  a  more  genial  atmo- 
sphere divide  old  tufts  of  Gynerium  argenteum  if 
increase  is  required  ;  those  that  are  somewhat  exhausted 
should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  they  will  do  equally 
well  for  increasing  the  stock  as  far  as  they  go  and  leave 
the  stronger  ones  for  flowering.  The  divisions  should 
be  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  somewhat  shady  spot,  and 
be  carefully  attended  to  with  water  till  they  are  well 
established.  Specimen  plants  also  in  dry  soils  will  be 
benefited  now  and  onwards  with  copious  supplies  of 
water  in  dry  weather;  nothing  conduces  more  to  a 
fine  development  of  beautiful  spikes  than  abundance  of 
water  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  particularly.  Con- 
tinue to  propagate  by  cuttings  or  division  all  scarce 
plants,  and  sow  seeds  of  desirable  kinds,  the 
sowing  of  which  may  have  been  deferred  hitherto  ; 
for  this  purpose  all  flower-stems  that  may  be  cut 
away  in  the  process  of  thinning  should  be  preserved. 
Alpine  plants  in  pots  still  in  frames  may  be  turned 
out-of-doors  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  or 
any  other  clean  plunging  material.  The  best  site  for 
such  a  bed  is  one  where  it  would  enjoy  two  or  three 
hours  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day  by  tree,  or  hedge,  or 
wall.  If  this  is  not  practicable  the  plants  must  be 
shaded  slightly  for  the  time  stated  with  tiffany  or  some 
such  lighUshading  stuff.  Those  sorts  in  the  collection 
which  like  much  shade,  such  as  Trienlalis  turoptaa, 
Pyrolas,  Pinguiculas,  Linncea,  &c,  should  be  placed  in 
a  spot  by  themselves  where  they  may  be  treated 
according  to  their  requirements.  If  the  plants  are  to 
remain  in  the  frames  the  lights  may  be  removed  if  no 
extensive  or  general  disturbance  by  potting,  &c,  may 
have  taken  place,  and  substitutes,  such  as  light  tiffany 
screens,  be  used  instead.  Encourage  all  to  make  quick 
and  healthy  growth,  and  dew  them  over  with  the  syringe 
or  watering-pot  morning  and  evening  in  dry  weather. 
Watering  should  be  done  generally  in  the  evening  now, 
but  observe  that  pot-bound  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
neglect  by  delaying  to  attend  to  them  till  the  stated 
time  for  the  general  watering.  Wm.  Sutherland, 
Knmuefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House. — The  Cherries  will  now  be 
rapidly  swelling  to  perfection,  and  those  which  remain 
on  the  trees  may  be  considered  safe ;  therefore,  if 
thinning  of  the  fruit  be  necessary,  it  should  be  done  at 
once,  in  order  to  afford  every  advantage  to  those  which 
are  left  on  the  trees.  To  have  the  Cherries  ripe  as 
early  as  possible,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
sometimes,  the  temperature  should  be  advanced  to  55° 
or  60°  at  night,  and  from  65°  to  750  in  the  daytime — 
the  maximum  temperature  only  to  be  maintained  con- 
currently with  favourable  influences  outside ;  but  the 


finest  fruit  is  generally  obtained  by  allowing  it  a  little 
more  time  to  finish.  In  most  places  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  ripe  Cherries  from  the  attacks  of 
birds,  which  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  when  the 
house  is  open.  We  cover  the  apex  of  the  house  with 
netting,  which  meets  the  case  entirely.  Cherries  will 
hang  on  the  trees  a  considerable  time  after  they  are 
ripe,  and  the  flavour  will  become  exquisite  thereby, 
but  in  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  in  appearance  it 
will  be  advisable  to  shade  them  when  very  hot  sunny 
weather  prevails  ;  the  house  should  also  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of  the 
borders  in  the  house  will  in  some  degree  tend  to  reduce 
the  temperature  in  the  house  ;  the  Cherries,  must,  how- 
ever, be  kept  perfectly  dry,  as  under  these  conditions 
the  cracking  of  the  fruit  will  be  sure  to  ensue.  Con- 
tinue daily  attention  to  the  trees  in  pots,  and  whenever 
necessary  water  them  as  before  advised.  Geo.  T.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — Much  of  last  month's  directions  are  still 
applicable  to  Vines  in  all  stages,  and  can  be  referred 
to.  Watch  continually  for  red-spider,  and  use  every 
possible  precaution  against  it  in  the  way  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  avoiding  cold  sweeping  currents  of  air. 
It  is  seldom  that  spider  or  thrips  give  much  trouble 
where  the  Vines  have  been  liberally  treated  during 
their  active  period  of  growth.  Let  them  once  suffer 
for  want  of  water  or  over-cropping,  and  these  pests  are 
almost  certain  to  attack  them.  A  high  night  tempe- 
rature and  dry  atmosphere  is  another  sure  breeder  of 
spider.  On  the  other  hand,  an  over-moist  atmosphere 
and  low  temperature  are  to  be  quite  as  much  avoided, 
or  else  mildew  will  be  troublesome.  Let  everything 
be  kept  sweet  with  free  ventilation  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Pot  Vines,  which  are  intended  for  fruiters 
next  season  should  now  be  in  their  fruiting-pots,  and 
be  grown  on  till  they  are  about  7  feet  high,  then 
pinched  on  the  top,  and  afterwards  treated  to  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  freer  ventilation.  Voung  Vines  that 
were  planted  out  last  month  should  be  liberally  dealt 
with  in  regard  to  both  heat  and  moisture,  so  as  to  get 
them  to  fill  their  spaces  as  soon  as  possible.  George 
Johnston,  Glatnis  Castle. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — We  have  lately  had 
cold  easterly  winds  with  frosty  mornings,  but  the  sun  at 
times  has  shone  powerfully  and  given  the  early  forced 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  chance  of  swelling  and 
colouring  well.  Great  caution,  however,  is  required  in 
giving  air  in  such  trying  weather  to  prevent  cold 
draughts  from  injuring  the  fruit  and  foliage.  Still  con- 
tinue syringing  the  trees  in  favourable  weather  and 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  for  if  red-spider  once 
gains  a  footing  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  Some- 
times, after  all  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gathered,  the  Peach 
scale  makes  its  appearance  on  the  trees,  and  this  pest 
must  be  vigorously  attacked  by  syringing  the  trees  with 
soft  soap  or  Gishurst  dissolved  in  water.  If  some 
tobacco  juice  is  added  to  the  mixture  it  will  be 
all  the  more  potent  in  its  effects.  The  appearance 
of  this  scale  on  the  trees  will  be  easily  detected  by  the 
black  sticky  substance  deposited  on  the  wood  and 
leaves,  and  by  the  presence  of  wasps  and  flies  feeding 
on  it.  In  the  late  succession  houses  the  disbudding 
and  tying  down  the  shoots  and  thinning  the  fruit  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  set  and  the  strength  of  the  trees,  will  be 
the  principle  routine  now  required.  Give  the  inside 
borders  some  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  see  that 
a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water  is  given  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  If  there  are  any  symptoms  of  the  borders 
being  too  dry,  syringing  the  trees  morning  and  evening 
in  favourable  weather,  and  damping  the  footpaths 
when  shutting  up  the  houses,  will  tend  greatly  to  keep 
the  red-spider  in  check.  William  Tillery,  Welbeck, 
Notts.  

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Our  fruit  prospects  this  season  are  not  so  cheering  as 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  very  severe  weather  we 
had  the  latter  part  of  the  last  month  proving  very  un- 
favourable for  fruit  trees  in  blossom.  The  cold  north- 
easterly winds,  8°,  10°,  and  12°  of  frost  at  night,  and 
occasionally  showers  of  hail  and  snow,  have,  I  fear, 
injured  the  blossom.  Fortunately  we  are  late  here, 
and  as  there  were  not  many  trees  in  blossom,  except 
Gooseberries  and  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  on  walls, 
I  am  in  hopes  of  a  fair  crop  should  the  weather  be 
favourable  this  month.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  will 
now  require  attention  in  the  matter  of  disbudding,  in 
stopping  and  regulating  the  shoots,  and  in  preserving 
them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  By  careful  and 
judicious  stopping  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  now, 
very  little  winter  pruning  will  be  necessary. 
Pinch  off  close  or  stop  to  a  few  buds  all 
shoots  not  required  to  fill  up  vacant  places. 
All  gross  leading  vigorous  shoots  may  be  stopped. 
Attend  to  the  timely  disbudding  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  the  trees  have  broken  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy  this  season,  and  no  pains  should  now  be 
spared  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects.  Give  the  trees 
heavy  syringings  with  the  garden  engine  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Partially  thin  the  fruit  where  it  is  set 
very  thickly  ;  the  final  thinning  should  not  take  place 
until  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Run  the  hoe  between  the  rows 
of  Strawberries,  and,  if  not  already  done,  put  some 
Ions  litter  or  straw  between  them  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  give  the  plants 
copious  waterings.  M.  Saul,  Stourton,  )  orhlnre. 
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Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Amorphophallus  :  J.  J.  C.  There  are  several  Arads 
in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  more  or  less  resembling,  but 
different  from,  the  one  you  mention.  We  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Cassaba  Melon. 

Araucaria  Bidwillii  :  A  Correspondent  inquires 
whether  this  species  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  open  air 
in  the  South  of  England,  or  other  similar  warm 
localities.  We  are  not  aware  whether  it  has  been  tried 
or  not. 

Books  :  S.  T.  Thomson  on  the  Vine,  5-r.,  published  by 
Blackwood. — Correspondent .  D.  Thomson  on  the  Pine- 
apple, to  be  had  for  a  few  shillings  from  Blackwood 
&Co. 

Diseased  Cucumbers  :  R.  H.  C.    See  p.  651,  col.  a. 

Epp's  Peat  :  H.  This  is  well  spoken  of. 

Fungus:  S.&Sons.  The  Juniper  is  attacked  with  a  very 
common  Fungus,  Podisoma  juniperi.  Cut  off  the 
shoots  and  bum  them.  Are  there  any  Pear  trees  or 
Hawthorns  near? 

Gravel  Walks  :  Subscriber.  The  best  material  for 
surfacing  is  good  binding  gravel,  moderately  fine — that 
is,  with  all  coarse  stones  removed.  Burnt  clay  is 
more  suitable  for  the  substratum.  Line  [would  not 
be  suitable  ;  the  colour  would  be  an  eyesore,  irre- 
spective of  other  objections. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Harrison  6V  Sons.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  name  any  Apples  so  late  in  the  season, 
and  we  cannot  determine  for  certain  what  yours  is. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Rustic.  Prunus  spmosa. — A  Con- 
stant Subscriber,  Crieff,  1,  Thuja  plicata  ;  2,  Juniperus 
phcenicea ;  3,  J.  thurifera  ;  4,  J.  flaccida. — J.  E.  D. 
Fritillaria  persica.  —  A  Young  Gardener.  Lycaste 
Harrisonias. — H.  Huntley.  Cattleya  Skinneri. — J.  H. 
i,  2,  and  3,  Orchis  mascula,  varying  in  vigour  only  ; 
4,  Listera  ovata.  We  do  not  recognise  the  Begonias.— 
Lymington.  1,  Ledum  latifolium  ;  3,  Exochorda  gran- 
difiora  ;  4,  Caltha  palustris  flore-pleno  ;  5,  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius  flore-pleno ;  6,  Saxifraga  granulata  flore- 
pleno.  Some  of  the  numbers  were  misplaced,  but  we 
have  done  our  best  to  fit  them  rightly. — N.  R.  1, 
Sagina  procumbens,  a  common  weed  ;  2,  Yes. 

Royal  Botanic  Society:  F.R.H.S.  So  long  as  the 
rule  exists,  we  think  you  have  no  legal  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Your  appeal  should  be  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society. 

Tank  in  an  Orchard  House  :  G.  A.  An  occasional 
washing  with  hot  lime  will  answer  your  purpose.  On 
no  account  use  nitric  acid. 


Catalogues  Received:  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
(Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  and 
Edinburgh),  Special  Retail  List  of  New  Choice  and 
Rare  Plants.— Milligan  and  Kerr  (Dumfries),  Catalogue 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Ferns,  &c. 


(/"Mmunications  Received. — Watts  &  Son. — J.  D.  (next 
week).  —  Scolus  in  Oregon. — J.  S.  (with  thanks). — A.  M.  A. — 
F.R.H.S.— C.  Last  'sec  Report  of  Scientific  Committee).— 
E.  C.  C.  D.— E.  B.  W.— H.  H.  D.-Bernardin .— 1.  Collins.  - 
Thoth.  

DIED.— On  May  4.  at  15,  Lincoln  Street,  S.W., 
Sarah,  widow  of  the  late  William  Catleugh,  of  Hans 
Street,  Chelsea,  in  her  76th  year.  Friends  will  please 
accept  this  intimation. 


arkets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— May  2. 

We  have  had  a  very  fluctuating  market  during  the  week, 
and  the  supply  has  not  been  so  good.     French  importa- 
tions  are  heavy,    including  among  them  Cherries    and 
Apricots  from   the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.      New 
Potatos  are  coming  in   from  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
making  $d.  to  SV.  per  lb  ;  Malta  spring  Potatos  at  14J.  to 
18s.  per  cwt.,  very  fine. 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.  s.d. 
Azaleas,  each  ..  i  6to  5  o 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia    ..     do.     9  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen      ..     do.     9  0—18  o 
Deutzias     ,.       do.     6  o — 12  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  0—36  o 
,,     viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  ..     do.  12  o — 30  o 

Fuchsia        ..     do.    6  0—15  o 

Cut  Flowers 
s.  d,  s.  d.  ! 
Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  2  oto  4  o     Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  cto  6  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . .  2  o —  6  o     Pclargoniums.Zonal, 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  o —  30'      p.  12  sprays         ..    o  6 —  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..   3  o —  6  o  ,  Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 
Heliotropes,  p.  Ooz.  I      bunches     ..  ..4  o—  6  o 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06     Roses,  p.  doz.         . .   1  6—  6  o 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Tropseolum,  per  doz. 

p.  doz.  sprays     . .  o  6 —  3  o        bunches    . .         . ,  1  o —  2  o 
I  Violets,  p.  12  bun...  o  6 —  1  o 
Vegetables. 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Genistas          p.  doz 

6  otois  0 

Hyacinths    . .     do. 

6  0 — 12  0 

Double  Pelar- 

goniums    .  .p.doz 

6  0 —  g  0 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

3  0—  9  0 

Pelargonium,      do. 

9  0—24  0 

Spiraa  japonica.do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

goniums   ..     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.d. 


Artichokes,  green. ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ..  5  o — 12  o 

—     French,  do...  2  o —  8  o  Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  6 —  2  o 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o  Onions,  per  bush.    . .   5  o —  6  6 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o  Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..   o  4 —  o  6 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .   1  3 —  2  o  Peas,  green,  p.  lb —  10 

Cardoons,  each       . .   . .  —  . .  Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2—  o  4 

Carrots.new.p.bunch  1  6 —  2  o  Rhubarb,  p.  bun.    ..  o  3 —  1  o 

Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o  Salsify,  per  bun.      ..  o  6 —  1  o 

Celery,  per  bundle..    1  o —  2  o  Scorzonera,  per  bun.    ..  —  20 

Cucumbers,  each    ..  o  g —  2  o  Seakale,  p.  basket .  ■  1  6 —  2  6 

Endive,  per  doz.     ..  2  o —  3  o  Shallots,  per  lb.       ..  o  6 —  .. 

French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  30  Spinach,  per  bush. . .   2  6 —  3  6 

Herbs,  per  bunch   . .  o  2 —  o  4  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  6  o —  8  o 

Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  o—  5  o  Turnips,  new, p. bun.    1  6 —  2  o 

Potatos— Round,  ior.  to  145.  per  cwt.  ;   Kidneys,  9s,  od. 
to  1 2 s.  do. 


-.  di.  s.  d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  4  to  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score..  1  o —  2  o 
—  French,  per  doz.  2  o—  3  o 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  . 
Cherries,  p.  box  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100  . 
Melons,  each 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  oto  5  o 

30—60 

3  o —  6  o 

8  o — 15  o 
8  o — 15  o 
8  o — 12  o 
8  o — 15  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb |to  2  6 

Oranges,  p.  100  ..  6  o — 10  o 
Peaches,  p.  doz,  ..15  o — 30  o 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  o — 12  o 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  6  o— 10  o 
Strawberries,  per  oz.  1  o —  2  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15  o — 30  o 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  COLLECTION  is 
IN  BLOOM  from  FEBRUARY  until  SEPTEMBER.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash : — 100  choice 
distinct  sorts,  505.  ;  so  sorts,  30s.  ;  25  sorts,  20s.  Hamper  and  package 
included.  Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

Pansies,  Daisies,  Carnations. 

SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman, 
Prospect  House,  Belpcr,  can  still  supply  the  above,  true  to 
name,  in  splendid  varieties,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  Cash,  post 
free  :— PANSIES,  35.  3d.  per  dozen,  23s.  per  100;  DAISIES,  in  10 
named  sorts,  is.  $d.  per  dozen,  gs.  per  100  ;  CARNATIONS,  Double, 
extra,  y.  ptr  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  ___^_ 

Now  is  tne  Time  to  Plant  your  Gardens  -with  Spring 

FLOWERS. 

Rand  F.  ALLUM  can  supply  DAISIES  of  three 
•  colours,  a  fine  mixture  of  POLYANTHUS,  choice  AURI- 
CULAS, FORGET-ME-NOTS,  PANSIES,  &c,  by  the  dozen,  ioo, 
or  1000.     The  Trade  supplied  liberally. 

BEDDING  PLANT  CATALOGUE  ready  in  a  few  days.  Post 
free  on  application.         Lady  Bank,  Tamworth. 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  by  100  or  1000, 
to  be  Sold,  cheap. — Extra  fine  specimens,  3  to  3  feet  high,  and  as 
far  through,  all  grown  singly,  superb  plants,  well  set  with  flower 
buds,  delivered  free  on  Rail  at  Newport  Station,  Shropshire.  Now  is 
about  the  best  time  to  plant  them.     For  price,  apply  to 

CWHITEHOUSK,  Brcreton  Nursery,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

RHODODENDRONS     (Seedling    and    transplanted) 
offered    at    the    following    low    rates,    if     taken     in    large 
quantities,  viz. : — 

i-yr.  Seedling       j£io  per  100,000. 

a-yr.  Seedling,  JA  to  2  inches ,£15  ,, 

3-yr.  Seedling,  1  to  4  inches £20  ,, 

4-yr.  Seedling,  4  to  8  inches 121.  per  1000. 

3-yr.  Seedling  and  2  years  transplanted      . .     20J.         ,, 
3-yr.  Seedling  and  3  years  transplanted      . .     25*.         ,, 
JOSEPH  SMITH,  Jun.,  Moore  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near 
Matlock. 

RHODODENDRONS  (a  great  Bargain).— Fine 
Hybrids,  3,  4,  and  6  feet  high,  as  far  through,  are  offered  at 
two,  three,  and  four  guineas  per  dozen,  or  ^15,  £20,  and  £25  per  100. 
The  ground  is  required  for  other  purposes,  or  they  could  not  be  given 
away  at  those  prices.  Any  one  wanting  a  bower  of  Rhododendrons 
should  not  lose  this  opportunity. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA— Seedlings  from  own  saved 
seeds,  strong,  in  60-pots,  fit  for  bedding  out,  30$.  per  dozen. 

SPIR.'EA  PALMATA— Strong,  in  60-pots,  for  bedding,  i8t.  per 
dozen   £5  per  100     CHARLES  NOMI.E,  l;agshot. 

EORGE     SMITH    is    now    sending    out     his    fine 

WHITE  COROLLA  FUCHSIA,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  it  will  please  either  the  exhibitor  or  those 
that  grow  for  decoration.  Strong  plants  71.  dd.  each,  where  six  are 
ordered  seven  will  be  sent, 

G.  S.  is  also  sending  out  his  new   Ivy-leaf  GERANIUM  ARGUS, 

also   H.    M.   STANLEY.     The  above  plants  have  taken   First-class 

Certificates  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  meetings.     For  particulars  see 

previous  advertisements,  or  List  that  will  be  lorwarded  on  application. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hotnsey  Road,  Islington,  London,  N. 

OSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matiock, 

Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  fid.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

FHCHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
\l     PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  afe.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Se ed  h I crchant.  Worcester. 

NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation.  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 

Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

To  the  Trade. -Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 

BOLTON     and     CO.     offer    choice    Stocks     of:— 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


TV/TR'.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 

LVX    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Acent,  t,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


NOTICE. — It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  Mr.  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Rydc, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


WANTED,  to  Rent  or  Pnrchase,  PREMISES,  with 
Glass   thereon,  suitable   for   a   NURSERY   or    FLORIST'S 
BUSINESS.     State  full  particulars. 
M.  M.,  ioi,  Regent's  Park  Road.  N.W.       ^____ 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

rpO    BE    DISPOSED    OK,     the    Valuable    LEASE, 

-t-  nearly  80  years  unexpired,  of  a  Capital  Going  Concern  in  the 
above  Line,  situated  about  ele;ht  tnilei  west  of  Covent  Garden 
Market.  There  is  an  excellent  detached  Residence,  two  large  Green- 
bouses,  Forcing-bouses,  1  hree  Acres  "i  Land,  and  every  convenient  e 
for  carrying  oo  the  Business  The  whole  ■-(  the  Extensive  Stock-in- 
Trndc,  Plants,  ftc,  will  be  included  in  thr*  Pun  I1.1 

For  parti,  illara  lltd  cards  to  view,  npply  to  Mr.  T-  S.  GOMME, 
Market  Garden  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  iy,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


F 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,   West    End. 
First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.  W. 

LORIST  and   SEED  BUSINESS    for  SALE  (with 

Jobbing),  situate   in   the   leading  thoroughfare  of  a  first-class 
neighbourhood,  with  a  good  Ready-money  Trade. 
E.  C,  227,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  entered  on  immediately,  a  MARKET 
GARDEN  and  FLORIST  BUSINESS,  situated  about  two 
miles  from  Torquay— 7%  Acres  of  Land,  three  Vineries  (50  feet  long, 
healed,  and  in  good  repair),  Frames  and  other  Erections.  Incoming 
£200,  or  valuation. 

Address  GARDENER,  Thorncliff,   Torquay.  Devonshire. 


North  Hants. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  Michaelmas  next,  EAST  CHOL- 
DERTON    FARM,    in    the    Parish    of    Amport,    containing 
482a.  2r.  37p.  of  which— 

383a.  3r.  2ip.  are  Arabic. 
5a,  3r.  3ip.  Water  Meadow. 
30a.  ir.  3sp.  Pasture. 
58a.  3r.    8p,  capital  Down. 
3a,  ar.  I2p.  Homestead. 
The   Farm  (which  is  an  excellent  one)  is  within  five  miles  of  the 
Market  Town  of  Andover,  and  its  two  Railway  Stations;  three  from 
Grateley   Station,   and  borders  close   upon    Weyhill  and  Appleshaw 
Sheep  Fairs. 
Mr.  W.  R.  POORE,  Amport,  near  Andover. 


To  the  Trade. 
UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  is  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Greenhouse,  Bedding  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
SATURDAY,  May  10,  at  naif-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  Collection 
of  YounK  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Amateurs,  for  table  decoration,  and 
also  for  growing  into  good  specimens  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes. 
Also  a  quantity  of  HERBACEOUS  and  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
CARNATIONS,  P1COTEES.  and  PINKS;  ROSES  and  other 
PLANTS  in  Pots,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orchids,  Lilies,  and  Seeds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  May  12,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION 
of  Established  ORCHIDS,  in  good  health,  and  comprising  many 
choice  varieties;  several  Importations  of  ORCHIDS  from  the  East 
Indies,  New  Grenada,  and  other  parts  ;  Six  Cases  of  LILIES  from 
Japan,  in  fine  condition  ;  a  quantity  of  SEEDS  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  a  collection  of  specimen  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

On  view  tne  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Imported  Orchids,  Seeds,  and  Rare  Plants. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  TUESDAY,  May  13,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  import- 
ant Collection  of  ORCHIDS  and  other  RARE  PLANTS,  from  the 
New  Establishment  of  Messrs.  Pattn  &  Lalinde,  at  Medcilin,  com- 
prising many  species  quite  new  to  Europe.  Also  some  line 
Plants  ofODONTUGLoSSUM  VEXILLAR1UM,  PKSCATOREA 
DAYANA,  MASDEVALLIAS,  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  0NC1- 
DIUMS.&c.&x. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  lie  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  ai 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  THURSDAY, 
May  15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  splendid  Collection  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  formed  by  the  late  F.  Wright,  Esq., 
of  Osinaston  Manor,  near  Derby,  comprising  many  fine  specimens 
suitable  for  Exhibition. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


First-class  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  y.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great   Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  U   C,  on 
TUESDAY,    May   ao,   at  halt-past     is    o'Clock    preci 
important  consignment   of  choice    IMPORTED    ORCHIDS,    from 
Moulmcin  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  which  have  arrived  in 
good  condition,  including  a  large  (juantity  of  the  rare  ami 
Saccolabium  ampullaccum  mouhneinense,  and  various  other  Sacco- 
labiums  ;  also  Dcndrobium  tormosum  gigantcum,  the  rare  D.   rcvo- 
lutum  and  D.  pumilum,  Vanda  Bensona;,  Aerides  Lobbii,  Vanda  teres 
alba  and   rosea,   Dendrobium    Parishii,  a  great   quantity  of  Aerides 
quinquevulnerum   and   Calanthe   veratrifolia;  also  a   splendid   lot  of 
Phalasnopsis  Schilleriana,  P.  cornu-cervi,  P.  grandillora.  P    n 
P.    aniabdis.      Also   Twenty  very   fine    Specimen    ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Highly  Important  Sale  of  Cool  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  22,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  and 
valuable  Importation  of  choice  ORCHIDS,  irom  New  Grenada, 
including  upwards  of  one  thousand  Odontofclossum  triumphans  and 
Pescatorei,  many  of  them  magnificent  masses.  'This  is  by  far  the  finest 
importation  of  these  valuable  cool  Orchids  that  has  yet  been  submitted 
for  Sale.  At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  a  magnificent  lot  of  the 
rare  Masdcvallia  ignea,  and  the  extremely  rare  lioullctia  Lowianflj 
Utricularia  montana,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  Odontoglossum  corn- 
narium,  and  various  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  and  other  Orchids 
from  the  same  district. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Highly  Important  Sale  of  Plants. 
"V/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
-LVX  received  instructions  from  \V.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq..  K.R.S., 
F.R.H.S.,  &c,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  to  prepare  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION  during  the  Season  the  whole  of  his  Extensive  and  Valu- 
able Collection  of  ORCHIDS,  AGAVES,  ALOES,  and  other  Hants, 
many  of  which  are  quite  unique. 

More  detailed  particulars  in  future  Advertisements.  Catalogues  are 
preparing,  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Auction  Room  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Established  1760.  _^_^^_^_ 

Beamhurst  Hall,  near  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  CHOICE  PINES  and  VINES  in  I'"'s 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  CELLARS  of  CHOICE  WINES, 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  &c. 

MESSRS.  GILLARD  and  GRAY  beg  to  announce 
that  they  are  instructed  by  the  Representatives  of  thr  IbU 
II  Mountfort.  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days 
Of  May,  1873,  nil  the  VALUABLE  EFFECTS. 

The  FURNITURE  will  be  Sold  on  the  two  first  named  days  ;  and  on 
THURSDAY  the  i<;i1i  inSl  ,  iboul  ISO  3-year-Old  .ind  Yearling  1*1  NFS, 
a  number  of  VINES,  Large  CAMELLIAS,  &c  :  and  about  200  doien 
of  Choice  WINES,  principally  Ports  and  Sherries,  old  in  bottle 

Cataloguer,  will  he  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers, 
Stafford  Sale  each  day  at  n  o'Clock.  - 


Important  to  Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 

MR.  W<  )Q1)S  W'^s  to  announce  that  he  will  include 
in  his  M'i  I  [I  IN  SA1  1  -I  Bedding  oul  Plants,  to  be  In  Id  ftl 
the  Lion  Inn,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
May  is.  at  2  o'clock,  the  GOODWILL  of  an  old  established 
FLORISTS    BUSINESS,    three    extensive    Greenhou*  i,    (wung 

luxuriant  Vines,  to.ooo  Redding  -out  Plants,  ami  all  belong •  then  '". 

in  One  Lot,  offering  Ml  advantageous  opportunity  for  any  one  to  enter 

with  a  full  stock  0) li  rate  terms. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneer,  Hounslow. 


May  10,   1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Stoke  Newington. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbour 
hood,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Alexandra  Nursery. 
Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newinettm,  Middlesex,  N.,  three  minutes  walk 
from  Canonbury  Station,  onTUESDAY,  May  a,  nt"lort°$}°fK 
precisely,  about  EIGHT  THOUSAND  GREENHOUSE  and  BED- 
DING PLANTS,  consisting  of  Pelargoniums,  Rcgomas,  5000 
Geraniums,  500  Selaginella  denticulata,  1500  Fushsias.  111  variety; 
quantity  o!  Echevcria  glauca,  &c.  ;  Two  capital  Boilers,  \  ases,  alight 
Spring  Cart,  &c. 

On  view  day  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  j  and  01 
the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate  Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Richmond,  S. 

ANNUAL   SALE  of  BEDDING   PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
directed,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Steel,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Richmond  Nursery,  kew  Road, 
Richmond,  on  THURSDAY,  May  15,  at  tt  for  ta  o'Clock  precisely, 
about  25,000  beautifully  grown  and  well  established  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  comprising  a  large  and  varied  assortment. 

On  view  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  Leitonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Wood  Green,  N. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Trent  Farm  Nursery,  White  Hart  Lane, 
"Wood  Green,  Middlesex,  on  SATURDAY,  May  17,  at  1  for  2  o'Clock 

Srecisely,  about  20,000  choice  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and 
lEDDING  PLANTS,  comprising  specimen  Stephanotis,  five  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  Tree  Carnations,  Hydrangeas,  large  quantities  of 
Geraniums,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  Plants  for  Bedding,  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  also  a  quantity  of  Garden  Lights,  Pots,  Sec. 

On  view  day  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Parsons'  Nursery,  Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  an  the  Premises,  Hassock's 
Gate  Nurseries,  Kcymer,  close  to  the  Hassock's  Gate  Station,  and 
eight  miles  from  Brighton,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  May  19 
and  20,  at  11  for  13  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  WHOLE  or  the 
remaining  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  a  quantity 
of  Begonia  Wellingtoniensis,  Sedeni.boliviensis,  insignis,  and  others  : 
Azalea  indica  of  the  best  varieties,  10,000  Geraniums,  consisting  of 
fine  Tricolor,  Bronie,  Double  Zonal,  and  Ivy-leaf  varieties ;  300  large 
Oak-leaf  and  Prince  of  Orange  ditto  ;6ooo  Eneas,  8  large  Orange  Trees, 
100  smaller  ditto,  about  500  Exotic  and  Hardy  Ferns,  including  many 
rare  varieties;  zooo  Tea,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  other  varieties  of 
Roses  in  pots  ;  a  few  Hardy  Climbing  Plants,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.  A 
strong,  useful  Cart-Horse,  Tumbril  Cart,  a  capital  (Spring)  Covered 
Market  Van,  quantity  of  Fruit  Boxes,  with  numerous  other  Nursery 
Working  Utensils. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises;  at  Hassock's  Inn,  Hassock's  Gate  ;  at  the  Shop,  27,  Western 
Road,  Brighton  ;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors, 
Ship  Street,  Brighton ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate 
Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Hornsey,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  35,000  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  M.  Cleall  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Hornsey  Nursery,  close  to  ihc  Hornsey 
Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  onTUESDAY,  May  20,  at 
ii  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  about  35.000  BEDDING  PLANTS,  beau- 
tifully grown,  comprising  10,000  Scarlet,  Variegated,  Zonal,  and  Tri- 
color Geraniums,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  varieties  ;  2000  Calceo- 
larias, 3003  Verbenas,  4000  Lobelias,  &c  ;  Pelargoniums  and  other 
Plants  in  Flower;  Hardy  Ferns,  Soft-wooded  and  other  Climbers  in 
Pots,  &c- 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  :  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

HIGHLY     IMPORTANT     SALE   of    BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN 
GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  American  Nurseries, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station,  and  accessible  in 
20  minutes  from  Fenchurch  and  Bishopsgate  Street  Stations,  on 
SATURDAY,  May  24.  at  2  o'Clock  precisely,  about  15,000  GREEN- 
HOUSE and  BEDDING  PLANTS,  remarkably  healthy  and 
beautifully  grown,  comprising  5000  Geraniums,  consisting  of  the  best 
Scarlet,  Variegated,  Zonal,  and  Tricolor  varieties,  in  all  the  leading 
sorts;  also  thousands  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  Plants  for  Bedding ;  fine  Pelargoniums,  Azalea  indica, 
Fuchsias,  Scarlet  and  other  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Climbing  Plants 
in  variety,  &c. 

On  view  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Important  Sale  of  tne  Superb  Specimen  Pelargoniums, 

the  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  of  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS, 
BEDDING  PLANTS.  &c,  and  EXHIBITION  BOXES  for 
CUT  FLOWERS,  BELONGING  to  the  LATE  CELEBRATED 
AMATEUR,  Mr.  C.  J.  PERRY,  of  CASTLE  BROMWICH. 

MESSRS.     THOMAS     and     BETTERIDGE     will 
SELL    by    AUCTION,   at    Bingley   Hall,   Birmingham,   on 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  May  13,  the  above   choice   PLANTS,  affording 
to  intending  Exhibitors  a  rare  opport  unity  of  adding  to  their  Collections. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.     Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had 
of  the  Auctioneers,  tt,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham. 


Important  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  Orchids, 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,   FERNS,  HOTHOUSES, 
PIPES,  and  BOILERS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Fairfield  Nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  MONDAY,  May  12,  and  following  days,  the  whole 
of  the  VALUABLE  STOCK  of  ORCHIDS,  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  FERNS,  and  PINES,  both  Fruiting  and  Suc- 
cession Plants;  also  the  capital  glazed  Hothouses,  Glass  Frames, 
iron,  steam,  and  water  pipes  and  boilers.  The  extensive  Stock 
of  these  well-known  Nurseries  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
and  professional  Gardeners. 

May  be  viewed  during  the  week  preceding  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  application  to  CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.,  at  their  Offices, 
8,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester;  or  at  the  Nurseries,  which  are 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  Fairfield  Station,  on  the  Line  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

Order  of  Sale.— MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  May  12  and  13, 
ORCHIDS;  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  May  14  and  15, 
STOVE  PLANTS  and  FERNS;  FRIDAY,  May  16,  PINES. 
VINES,  and  ROSES;  MONDAY,  May  19,  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  AZALEAS,  and  CAMELLIAS;  TUESDAY,  May  20, 
SHRUBS,  Hothouses,  Piping,  and  Outside  Effects. 


Preliminary  Announcement. 

The    GALLERY,    CLARENCE    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 
SALE  of  a  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ellerslie  Villa,  Whallev  Range  (who  is  giving  up 
collecting),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  w/thout  reserve,  at  the  Gallery, 
Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  on  WHIT-MONDAY, 
June  2,  and  following  days,  the  whole  of  his  Choice  and  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  including  fine  Plants  of  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Also  THREE  excellent  ORCHID  HOUSES,  with 
I-ittings  complete- 
May  be  inspected  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  the 
week  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  then  had,  price  6d.  each  ;  or  they 
can  be  obtained  one  week  earlier,  together  with  further  particulars, 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  No.  8,  Clarence 
Street,  Manchester. 


Near  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN.  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 
EARLY  CLEARANCE  SALE. 

MR.  J.  A.  SMITH  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Herridge 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  known  as  Herridge's 
Nursery.  Fulhain  Road,  Hammersmith,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  u, 
at  13  o'Clock,  about  30,000  well  selected  BEDDING  and  GREEN 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  in  first-rate  condition,  comprising  10,000 
Geraniums,  including  Mrs.  Pollock,  Lady  Plymouth,  Burning  Bush, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Bijou,  Colonel  Cu stance,  Rebecca,  Vesuvius, 
Lucius,  Paul  Lobb,  Nimrod,  Clipper,  Christine,  Madame  Vaucher, 
Madame  Hardy,  Amy  Hogg,  and  other  choice  varieties  ;  about  3000 
Calceolaria  nurca,  3000  Lobelia  pumil.i  and  speciosa,  500  Echeverias, 
500  Mcscmbryanthemum  varicgatum,  500  Heliotropes,  500  Golden 
Pyre  thrum,  and  fine  grown  Greenhouse  Plants,  including  French  and 
Fancy  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  others. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises ;  or 
of  the  AUCTIONEER.' Hammersmith.  W. 


IMPORTANT  SALES  ol   PURE-BRED  &IK>R1  liOKiNS. 

Whitley  Grove,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  May  13  (1  o'Clock),  at  Whitley  Grove, 
1  mile  from  Reading,  in  consequence  of  the  Farm  being  let  for  Sewage 
purposes,  the  very  CHOICE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE,  belonging  to  Richard  Attenborough,  Esq.  It 
numbers  about  50  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  several  years,  principally  from  the  Prize  Strains  of 
the  Towneley  and  Stratton  blood.  Among  the  animals  is  the  fine  old 
Cow  Ladv  Butterfly  (purchased  at  Preston  Hall  Sale  for  145  guineas), 
descended  from  the  favourite  Venilia  tribe,  also  Thorndale  Butterfly, 
from  Messrs.  Leney's  Herd,  as  well  as  their  offspring.  A  large  number 
of  animals  are  descended  from  Mr.  Stratton's  well-known  stock, 
through  Mr.  Champion's  Herd  at  Calcot.from  which  many  fine  lat  Cattle 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Shows.  Rose  Butterfly 
(24.90.3).  son  of  Colonel  Towneley's  Royal  Butterfly  17th,  the  Highly 
Commended  Yearling  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Leicester  Royal,  has  been 
used,  and  the  excellent  Young  Stock  are  by  him. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  ATTEN  BOROUGH, 
Whitley  Grove,  Reading;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham 
Place.  London.  W. 


Exton,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  May  15  (t  o'Clock),  at  Brook 
Farm,  Exton,  between  Oakham  and  Stamford,  Mr.  Chas.  Chapman's 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  numbering 
about  40  Head  of  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls.  Many  of  the  animals 
are  descended  from  the  old  Whitwell  blood,  the  pedigrees  of  which 
trace  to  Lord  Exeter's  bull  Emperor  {1014),  and  Mr.  Jobson's 
Cavalier  (S5i),  whilst  others  are  ot  the  Farnley  Grizzle  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's Harriet  tribes,  both  excellent  for  their  dairy  properties.  Bulls 
of  good  blood  and  character  have  been  used — Wisdom  (30,331),  bred  at 
Burghley  (from  the  stock  whence  the  prize  bull  Telemachus  came), 
being  now  in  service.  The  stock  is  of  long  and  good  standing  in  the 
county,  the  cattle  being  of  large  scale  and  great  substance,  and  prizes 
have  been  won  at  the  Oakham  shows  from  the  earliest  period  down 
even  to  last  year,  when  the  rst  prize  was  obtained  for  the  best  fat 
cow  or  heifer. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  ol  Mr.  CHAPMAN, 
Exton,  Oakham;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
London, W. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis  ; 
groom's  fee,  21.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farm  work 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience— 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  lood,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  wilb  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 

CANADIAN  FARMING.— The  EASTERN  TOWN- 
SHIPS of  QUEBEC— Respectable  EMIGRANTSof  all  classes, 
and  especially  those  having  limited  fixed  incomes  or  small  capital,  can 
obtain  the  fullest  information  which  the  experience  of  13  years' resi- 
dence in  the  district  can  give  ol  the  many  advantages  which  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  possess  for  Permanent 
Settlement,  by  applying,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

JOHN    H.  CHARNOCK,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
Loughborough,  April  28,  1873. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st.— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  or  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,     and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. • 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable   them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS   and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   or  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the   Erection   of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
«h.— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,  W.S.,8iA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

aa,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


^HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  fitc. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
he  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents, 

Fur  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  Mil. MAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,      for      the      RELIEF      ol       DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPH  INS. 

Patron— Her  MAJESTY  1  HE  QUEEN. 

President—  His  Grace  tiik  Diki   m.   Kmiimond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  /40  per  annum. 

Male £26 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters  ..  £2°  ,, 

Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received.  _^____ 

OYAL        AGRICULTURAL"- "BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.— The   THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

FESTIVAL,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Institution,  will  take  place  at 

Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's.on  WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  6  o'Clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven  in  the  Chair. 

Dinner  Tickets,  21  s. ;  Ladies' Tickets,  5s.;  to  be  had  nf  the  Stewards  ; 

the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution  ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms. 


r>OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT 
ij  INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
Will  beheld  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St  Tamcs's.nn  WEDNESDAY.  J  unc  18, 
at  1 1  o'Clock  precisely;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  11.30  o'Clock, 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary. 
55,    Charing   Cross,   London,   S.W. 

/"i  REAT   POULTRY  SHOW 

at  PLYMOUTH, 
JUNE  3,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1873, 
In  connection  with  the  Meeting  of  the 
BATH  and  WEST  of  ENGLAND  SO- 
CIETY and  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

ENTRIES    CLOSE   MAY    12. 

For   Forms   and    Particulars  apply  to 
the  Secretary,    JOSIAH  GOODWIN, 
4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 


C*  LOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 

VT  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
KG. ),  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  10. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 
EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 

Cirencester. — April. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of 
ENGLAND. 
A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  be  held  at  the 
Society's  Rooms  on  THURSDAY.  May  22,  at  12  o'Clock,  when  the 
Hall-yearly  Report  of  the  Council  will  be  read.  The  President, 
Trustees,  and  Vice  Presidents  will  be  Elected,  as  well  as  Twenty-five 
Members  of  Council,  in  place  of  those  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  arc 
eiegible  for  re-election.  H    M    JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


p  OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 
-*-*1      SOCIETY  ol  ENGLAND, 


HULL      MEETING,      1873. 


STOCK  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  lunc  I, 
and  all  Certificates  received  alter  that  date 
will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 

PRIZE  SHEETS  and  CERTIFICATES 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1873. 


' '  ""pHE  Storage  of  Water,"  said  the  Chair- 
J.  man  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  when  introducing  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  to  the  meeting,  "  is  a  question 
which  has  not  yet  received  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  all  will  admit  that  it  demands.  In 
the  variable  climate  of  England  we  ought  to  take 
every  care  to  provide  water  for  man  and  beast 
during  periods  of  drought." 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  presided,  manages 
estates  on  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  dry  soil  on  a 
rocky  subsoil,  where  the  evils  of  drought  are 
often  obvious  enough.  But  it  is  not  in  his  oolitic 
country  where  these  evils  are  most  urgent.  The 
rock  is  here  divided  by  occasional  partings  of 
clay,  and  well-water  seldom  fails.  It  is  in 
extensive  areas  either  of  springless  clays,  or  of 
gravels  over  deep  chalk,  of  which  there  are  not  a 
few  in  England,  that  a  drought  is  especially  disas- 
trous. In  one  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  class  we 
have  known  farms  four  or  five  miles  from  the  river 
having  to  spend  one-third  of  their  horse-power 
for  months  together  in  water  carriage.  We  have 
seen  a  large  homestead  burnt  down,  and  a  help- 
less crowd  looking  on,  with  no  water  within  some 
miles  of  them  ;  and  we  have  known  fever  stricken 
villages  which  had  to  thank  the  shrunken  pools 
of  at  length  foul  water  which  they  were  drinking 
for  their  misfortunes.  No  wonder  that  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  our 
lirst  a<ricultural  authority  on  this  subject  to  read 
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a  paper  on  the   storage    of  water  in   country 
places. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  paper  will  be  found  in 
another  column  ;  and  the  ensuing  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  stated,  with  regard 
to  tanks,  that  in  his  district  a  constant  supply 
of  water  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
many  tanks  had  been  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
30J.  for  every  1000  galls,  of  contents  ;  and  they 
had  found  that  those  which  had  been  made  by 
simply  cementing  the  solid  earth  were  better  than 
those  made  of  bricks  and  cemented  afterwards. 
He  had  also  provided  tanks  for  some  cottages  at 
a  cost  of  about  £3  each,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  furnishing  of  a  proper  supply  of  water 
to  cottages  should  be  made  compulsory. 

Mr.  Mechi  stated  that  on  his  farm  some  of  the 
soils  were  of  an  open  nature,  but  plastic  clays 
predominated  ;  and  his  predecessor  had  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  draining.  Since,  however, 
he  had  drained  the  land  himself,  a  small  stream 
running  through  the  farm  had  been  so  well 
supplied  with  water  that  a  doctor  living  lower 
down  had  told  him  that  he  had  destroyed 
all  his  best  fever  cases.  As  regards  the  supply 
of  water  to  cottages,  Mr.  Mechi  stated  that 
as  a  rule  it  was  simply  disgraceful ;  and  he, 
too,  thought  that  the  proper  provision  of  water 
should  be  made  compulsory.  As  regards  the  using 
of  water  as  a  motive-power,  he  considered  it  entirely 
a  question  of  cost  ;  and  whereas  in  former  days  he 
could  buy  dust  coal  at  lew.  per  ton,  and  he  had 
now  to  pay  from  30s.  to  35^.  for  the  same  quan- 
tity, this  had  so  materially  altered  circumstances 
that  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  water 
should  be  used  as  a  motive-power  wherever  it 
was  practicable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  if,  with  the  powers  given 
by  the  Act  of  last  year,  the  sanitary  authorities 
did  their  duty,  there  would  soon  be  a  full  supply 
of  water  wherever  it  was  wanted.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  Sanitary  Board  in  East  Kent,  and 
they  had  instructed  their  surveyor  to  make  a 
close  inspection  throughout  the  district,  and  with 
the  aid  of  their  medical  officer  of  health  they 
would  soon  have  the  worst  cases  in  connection 
with  this  subject  put  straight. 

Dr.  Voelcker  said  the  supply  of  water  to 
cottages  in  rural  districts  was  generally  very  bad 
indeed.  He  had  to  analyse  many  samples  of 
water,  and  for  every  case  of  bad  water  coming 
from  a  town  a  dozen  came  from  the  country.  The 
storage  of  water  in  tanks  was  a  good  practice, 
but  they  should  pay  great  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  water  they  did  store,  as  in  many  cases  it 
was  perfectly  useless.  They  should  also  be  very 
particular  in  selecting  proper  sites  for  their  tanks, 
as  in  too  many  instances  now  they  were  situated 
where  leakage  from  all  sorts  of  drains  got  to 
them. 

Mr.  Congreve  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Denton 
if  he  was  right  in  stating  that  only  3,000,000  of 
acres  had  been  drained.  Draining  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  he  was  born,  and  he  certainly 
thought  that  Mr.  Denton's  statement  was  con- 
siderably under  the  mark. 

Mr.  G.  Smythies  was  glad  to  see  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  was  turning  his 
attention  to  the  saving  of  water,  as  most  of  the 
drainers  he  was  acquainted  with  only  thought  of 
the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  He  then 
stated  that  running  at  the  upper  part  of  his  farm 
was  a  small  stream,  and  by  making  a  couple  of 
pools  he  was  enabled  to  collect  enough  water  to 
do  a  day's  threshing,  the  fall  being  about  12  feet. 
He  lived  in  a  stock-raising  country  where  pulped 
food  and  cut  chaff  were  indispensible.  No 
doubt  if  they  wanted  to  be  at  this  work 
all  day  long,  steam-power  was  the  cheapest, 
but  they  must  remember  that  coal  was  dear, 
and  if,  as  in  his  case,  they  only  wanted  to  do  a 
day  or  two's  supply  at  a  time,  the  cost  of  getting 
up  steam  so  often  became  very  considerable. 
Therefore  he  considered  that  for  farm  purposes 
generally  water-power  was  better  than  steam. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  was  sure  that  they  must  all 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Denton  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
towns  were  sending  their  millions  of  tons  of 
sewage  into  the  country.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  once  said  that  the  three  greatest 
desiderata  about  a  cottage  were  an  oven,  a  porch, 
and  a  tank.  As  regards  the  making  of  tanks,  he 
remarked  that  those  made  by  cementing  on  the 
solid  earth  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and 
they  were  as  good  as  those  made  with  bricks. 
He  was  a  director  of  a  water  company  at  Ayles- 
bury, and  could  testify  that  none  gave  more 
obstinate    opposition   to   water   supply    reforms 


than  the  owners  of  cottage  property ;  and 
although  their  sanitary  authorities  had  ordered 
in  some  instances  that  a  proper  supply  of  water 
must  be  provided,  they  could  not  compel  the 
owners  to  do  it,  on  account  of  a  defect  in 
the  Act  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  Crosskill  remarked  that  they  sadly 
wanted  a  legislative  enactment  to  compel  such 
people  as  those  alluded  to  by  the  last  speaker  to 
do  the  necessary  amount  of  sanitary  work  ;  and 
he  thought  that  both  Mr.  DENTON  and  the  Club 
were  doing  good  work  in  actively  taking  up  this 
question,  with  a  view  to  leading  public  opinion, 
and  so  obtaining  such  an  enactment.  Farmers 
generally,  he  thought,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
storage  of  water  was  a  question  of  great  moment 
to  them  ;  but  as  regards  its  use  as  a  motive- 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  there  was 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  water  was 
not  generally  where  it  was  wanted,  and  therefore 
in  such  cases  it  would  cost  more  than  steam- 
power  with  the  dearest  coal.  He  would  in  con- 
clusion respectfully  suggest  that  farmers  would 
better  understand  the  figures  adduced  by  Mr. 
Denton,  if  he  would,  before  sending  the  paper  to 
the  press,  convert  the  stated  numbers  of  gallons 
per  acre  into  tons. 

Mr.  DENTON  here  remarked  that  an  inch  of 
rain  on  an  acre  of  ground  weighed  101  tons  ;  and, 
replying  to  the  various  points  raised,  he  said  that 
he  had  studied  the  recent  Sanitary  Act,  and  felt 
bound  to  say  that  he  had  found  in  it  no  compul- 
sory powers.  The  Act  says  "they  may"  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  ;  and  in  the  case  of  villages, 
"they  may  construct"  waterworks,  which  was 
simply  ridiculous.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  land 
which  had  been  drained  in  this  country,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  his  figures  being  questioned,  but  he 
had  to  tell  them  that  by  a  recent  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  prepared  by  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners,  it  is  shown  that,  since 
1844,  only  10  millions  of  borrowed  money  had 
been  spent  in  land  improvement,  and  deducting 
from  this  sum  a  fair  amount  for  farm  buildings, 
the  making  and  repairing  of  roads,  and  other 
improvements,  it  was  clear  that  no  more  than 
1  is  million  of  acres  can  have  been  drained, 
and  he  thought  the  other  i£  millions  might 
have  been  done  by  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
DENTON  added  that  some  years  ago  he  went 
very  carefully  into  the  matter,  collecting  evidence 
from  drainers,  landowners,  and  pipe  tile  manu- 
facturers, and  the  result  of  his  labour  would 
be  found  in  a  prize  essay  on  draining ,  which 
he  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  which 
he  showed  conclusively  that  considerably  more 
land  had  up  till  then  been  drained  by  public 
companies  than  by  private  persons,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  case  had  been 
altered  since. 


■ ■  The  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  Monday  in 

Mark  Lane  was  small,  and  it  was  sold  at  last  week's 
prices.     The  grain  trade  on  Wednesday  was  quiet  and 

moderately  firm  in  tone. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  on  Monday  last  week's  prices  were  well  main- 
tained; in  the  sheep  market  trade  was  dull.  On  Thurs- 
day trade  generally  was  dull,  except  for  the  choicest 

qualities,  which  commanded  Monday's  rates. The 

seed  market  generally  is  quiet,  and  prices  unusually 
low. 

On  Monday  evening,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Stansfeld  explained  the  Government 
proposals  with  regard  to  Local  Taxation  as  con- 
tained in  three  Bills — one  to  Amend  the  Law  Regu- 
lating the  Liability  and  Valuation  of  Property  for  the 
Purposes  of  Rates,  another  to  provide  for  Uniformity 
in  the  Valuation  of  Property,  and  the  third  to  provide 
for  a  Consolidated  Rate.  Touching  first  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  question,  he  showed  that  of  the 
£30,000,000  odd  at  which  Mr.  Goschen's  return 
placed  the  expenditure  on  local  purposes,  only 
£17,500,000  was  from  rates,  the  rest  being  provided 
by  tolls,  loans,  and  Government  contributions,  and 
only  £11,500,000  was  devoted  to  purposes  giving  a 
title  to  assistance  from  the  imperial  resources.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  intimated  that  on  Thursday  he  would 
move  for  a  select  committee  to  prepare  the  way  for 
dealing  with  local  self-government  and  with  the  contri- 
butions to  local  burdens  from  Imperial  revenues  ;  and 
he  maintained  that  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed  in 
any  other  way  but  by  steps.  The  first  Bill  would 
abolish  all  existing  exemptions  from  rates,  except  in  the 
case  of  churches  and  chapels.  With  regard  to  Govern- 
ment property,  it  would  not  beleft  to  the  local  authorities 
to  assess  and  rate  it,  but  the  Government  would  submit 
schemes  in  the  nature  of  Provisional  Orders,  which 
would  be  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  on 
which  the  local  authorities  would  be  heard.  The 
second  would  be  founded  on  the  measures  formerly 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  GosciIEN,  and 
would  provide  for  uniformity  of  assessment  through  the 


medium  of  Surveyors  of  Taxes,  with  an  appeal  to  Petty 
Sessions  and  to  Quarter  Sessions  or  a  Special  Com- 
mittee. A  maximum  of  deductions  would  be  laid  down 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  rateable  value  ;  the 
assessment  would  be  quinquennial,  and  would  apply 
not  only  to  local,  but  to  imperial  taxes.  The  third 
Bill  provides  for  the  collection  of  all  rates  as  one  Con- 
solidated Rate,  by  means  of  machinery  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  of  1869. — Sir  Massey 
Lopes  admitted  that  many  of  the  provisions  sketched 
out  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  would  be  beneficial,  but  they 
did  not  meet  the  real  grievance — in  fact,  they  would 
aggravate  it. — Mr.  Corrance  also  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  meagreness  of  the  Government 
scheme,  and  Mr.  Goldney  pointed  out  that  every 
proposal  contained  in  it  had  been  before  the  House 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  had  been  withdrawn  to 
enable  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive measure. — Mr.  Pease,  on  the  other  hand, 
approved  the  course  taken  by  the  Government,  and 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  thus  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  of 

the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
local  taxation  committee  in  their  report,  reviewing 
recent  legislation,  said : — As  to  the  bills  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  last  night  the  committee 
could  express  no  opinion  until  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  them.  They  had  always  approved  the 
principle  of  most  of  the  minor  reforms  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  but  they  could  not  express  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  course  of  policy  which  left 
unredressed  the  cardinal  grievance  complained  of. — 
Mr.  Heneage  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
whatever  minor  improvements  may  be  effected  in  the 
existing  system  of  local  taxation  by  the  adoption  of  a 
consolidated  rate,  a  uniform  valuation  of  property,  and 
the  rating  of  certain  hereditaments  hitherto  exempt, 
this  Council  would  protest  against  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  as  ignoring  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  April  16,  1S72,  and  failing 
to  touch  the  cardinal  grievance  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  local  taxation  upon 
one  description  of  property  only.  He  said  that 
the  Bills  introduced  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  last  evening  were  of  minor 
importance.  He  hoped  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  100  last 
year,  would  be  again  moved  in  the  present  session. — 
Professor  Willis  Bund  said  he  should  not  move  an 
amendment,  because  he  thought  it  most  important  that 
the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Chamber  should  be 
unanimous.  He  objected,  however,  to  any  partial 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  and  he 
warned  the  Chamber  that  if  they  accepted  the  Bills  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
question  would  again  be  shelved  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  agriculturists  would  be  juggled  out  of  their  just 
rights  and  of  the  relief  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  Chamber  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  whilst  they 
were  waiting  their  rates  were  constantly  increasing. — 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  LorES,  but  raised 
an  altogether  separate  and  distinct  issue.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  insignificant  little  Bills  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Government  had  been  before  the 
House  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  ought  then  to 
have  been  passed.  He  joined  in  the  hope  expressed 
by  the  last  speaker  that  if  the  Chamber  approved 
these  Bills,  they  would  not  Ihink  that  they  gave 
the  smallest  modicum  of  justice  to  local  taxa- 
tion reformers,  or  would  in  any  way  meet  the 
requirements  they  had  put  before  the  country. — 
A  discussion  followed  on  middle-class  education  in 
rural  districts,  Mr.  Muntz  moving,  and  Mr.  WlNTLE 
seconding: — "That,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  middle-class  education  in  rural  districts,  it  is  desir- 
able to  establish  county  schools,  at  which  the  charge 
for  boarders  should  not  exceed  £30  per  annum,  and 
also  district  schools  at  which  the  fee  for  day  scholars 
shall  not  exceed  £6  per  annum." — The  Rev.  Canon 
Brereton,  remarking  that  the  motion  dealt  only  in 
part  with  a  great  question,  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  in  each  county  one  or  more  self-support- 
ing boarding  schools  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  secure 
effective  teaching  in  all  suitable  branches  ol  learning, 
and  an  economical  application  of  combined  capital 
should  be  established  with  the  concurrence  and  sup- 
port of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  influential  residents  in 
the  county  ;  that  the  regulation  of  examinations  and 
the  training  and  certification  of  masters  should  be 
sought  through  the  extension  of  the  Universities,  and 
not  through  any  Government  support  ;  and  that  the 
capital  of  endowments  might,  in  some  cases,  be  com- 
bined with  commercial  capital,  without  interfering 
.  th  the  rights  of  those  whom  the  founders  intended  to 
benefit.  Mr.  Brown  seconded  the  amendment.— Mr. 
Muntz,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  explained  that 
he  expressed  his  resolution  in  general  terms,  rather 
than  commit  the  Clumber  to  any  particular  plan. 
The  question  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  committee. — 
The  Tithe  Settlement  question  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tremayne,  with  reference  to  the  Tithes  Commutation 
Acts  Amendment  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  he 
moved  that  the    Bill    deserved  the  support  of   the 
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Chamber.  Mr.  Bund,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
pointed  out  that  by  the  existing  law  any  district  where 
a  load  of  Turnips  or  Potatos  was  grown  and  sold  for 
consumption  was  liable  to  an  increase  of  tithes,  since  it 
had  been  held  that  the  charge  extended  to  any  parish 
in  which  market  gardening  or  Hop  cultivation  was 
carried  on.  Discussion  elicited  that  the  grievance  was 
rather  one  affecting  market  gardens  than  Hop  gardens. 
— The  President  said  it  would  be  absurd  that  a 
Totato  field  should  be  included  within  the  definition  of 
"market  garden."  He  supported  an  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  Hodsell,  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
law  in  reference  to  the  chargeability  of  market  gardens 
to  tithe  required  amendment,  with  a  view  to  such  a 
settlement  of  the  question  as,  while  just  to  the  tithe- 
owner,  should  not  discourage  agriculture.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried. 

We  have  received  for  publication  the  following 

letter  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  :— 

"So  much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  which  we  have  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, that  your  readers  will  regret  to  learn  we  have  been, 
most  unwillingly,  compelled  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  until  Wednesday,  July  2,  and  even  then  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  previous  business  of  the  day 
will  be  got  through  in  time  to  allow  of  our  moving  the 
second  reading. 

"  Persons  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  will  probably  be  puzzled  to  account 
for  such  delay  and  difficulty.  The  fact  is  that  Wednesday 
has  become,' practically,  the  only  day  which  a  private 
member  can  ensure  getting  his  Bill  on  its  second  reading 
before  Parliament,  and  these  days  have  to  be  balloted  for 
by  members  having  Bills  before  the  House.  Before  our 
Bill  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  professional  draughtsman 
every  Wednesday  up  to  July  2  was  fully  taken  up,  and 
there  is  one  important  Bill  down  first  for  this  day.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  endeavoured  to  get  a  hearing 
for  our  Bill  on  three  several  Tuesdays,  but  '  Notices  of 
Motion,'  which  take  precedence  of  Bills,  were  put  down 
iu  such  numbers  that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  our 
Bill  on  before  half-past  12  o'clock,  after  which  hour  no 
Bill  to  which  there  is  a  notice  of  opposition  on  the  Order 
Book  can  be  brought  forward.  In  addition  to  two  other, 
more  or  less  hostile,  motions,  Mr.  Collins,  M.P.  for 
Boston,  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  '  to  discharge  the 
order,'  which  means  getting  rid  of  the  Bill  for  the 
session,  so  that  we  dare  no  longer  trust  to  a  chance  of 
getting  the  Bill  before  the  house  on  a  Tuesday,  and  there- 
lore  set  it  down  for  the  first  available  Wednesday.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  Government  would  give  us  a  night  for 
its  discussion,  but  owing  to  the  interregnum  and  other 
causes  this  was  found  to  be  impossible  ;  a  promise,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  support  the  second  reading,  which, 
coupled  with  the  recommendation  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  his  party  at  the  famous  Carlton  Club  meeting,  is  not  a 
little  encouraging  to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  Should 
we  fail  this  session,  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
in  an  amended  form  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  next 
session,  and  we  hope  then  to  secure  an  early  day  for  its 
discussion  and  second  reading.  In  the  meantime  we 
hope  the  friends  to  the  measure  will  lose  no  opportunity 
of  pressing  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  and  in  other  ways  of  furthering 
the  movement. 

(Signed)         "James  Howard. 

"Clare  Sewell  Read. 

"  //  "Use  of  Commons,  May  2." 

We  learn  from  the  Engineer,  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Vienna,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  machinery,  divided  into  general  and  agricul- 
tural, is  the  pride  of  the  English  Commission,  and  well 
it  may  be — it  is  truly  magnificent.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  special  cases,  nearly  every  class  of  machinery  is 
well  represented.  Messrs.  Penn  send  a  model  of  the 
trunk  engines,  1350-horse  power  nominal,  as  fitted  to 
II. M.S.  Minotaur  and  Northumberland;  the  Patent 
Gas  Company  show  Eveleigh's  apparatus  for  gas 
making ;  Messrs.  Clarkson,  steam  pumping-engines  ; 
Messrs.  C.  Powis,  Worssam  &  Co.,  Powis,  James, 
Western  &  Co.,  Robinson  &  Son,  and  Ransome&Co., 
their  well-known  wood-sawing  and  working  machinery ; 
Messrs.  De  Bergue  &  Co.,  Thwaites  &  Carbutt,  D. 
New  &Co.,  Sharp,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Hind  &  Son,  the 
Kirkstall  Forge  Company,  Davis  &  Primrose,  D. 
Davies,  and  B.  &  S.  Massey,  steam  hammers,  planing 
machines,  and  tool-making  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  Messrs.  L.  Sterne  &  Co.  exhibit  their 
electro-magnetic  adaptations  to  lathes  and  other 
iron  and  wood-working  machines.  In  the  sub- 
division of  hydraulic  machinery  we  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  Clarkson  &  Walker, 
Adamson,  Gwynne,  Brotherhood  &  Harding,  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co., 
Brown,  Warner  &  Sons,  Bernays,  Haynes  &  Sons, 
Gabrielli  &  Marquis  Brothers.  Messrs.  Merryweather 
and  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  lend  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  splendid  array  of  steam  and  other  fire- 
engines,  and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus.  The  number 
of  large  fixed  steam  engines  on  the  British  side,  the 
small,  portable,  and  other  engines,  boilers,  steam 
fittings,  and  auxiliary  machines,  are  almost  countless. 
Scarcely  a  prominent  house  in  this  important  branch 
of  machine  making  is  absent  from  the  list,  and  we 
dare  not  name  a  few  out  of  such  a  host.  As  usual, 
the  steam  cranes  and  hoists  are  doing  the  rough  work 
of  the  Exhibition  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders, 
and  here  again  all  the  best  known  firms  are  repre- 
sented by  their  latest  productions.  The  constructors 
and  machinists  of  Great  Britain  have  already  earned  a 


name  at  the  Austrian  Exhibition  ;  they  have,  at  their 
own  cost,  housed  the  Prince,  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  the  British  workmen.  They  have  provided  a 
church,  and  the  means  of  cooking  rations  for  the 
men  employed  by  the  Commission  ;  they  are  fetching 
up  to  the  building  and  placing  within  it  with  astonish- 
ing celerity,  huge  loads,  which  are  the  despair  of  other 
nations,  they  find  all  the  steam  and  motors  required, 
and  provide,  moreover,  all  possible  assurance  against 
fire.  Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  English  engineer  and  machinist  will  not  be 
diminished  by  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  is  impossible 
to  point  out  even  the  most  salient  points  in  the  British 
section.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery — which  is  admirable — or  about 
a  hundred  other  things  which  should  have  been 
noticed  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  leave  them  to  a 
future  time.  Of  one  department  we  may  speak  in  a 
few  words  :  we  allude  to  the  agricultural  machinery. 
It  is  marvellous  in  quantity,  in  solidity,  in  variety, 
and  in  finish.  Nothing  can  surpass  or  approach  it  ;  it 
is  an  exhibition  in  itself.  Not  a  single  known  firm 
that  we  remember  is  absent  from  the  gathering,  and  all 
have  put  out  their  strength  as  English  machinists  alone 
can.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  talk  of  the  unreadiness  of 
the  Saxon  ;  but  this,  like  all  other  great  exhibitions,  proves 
how  fallacious  is  the  saying  in  the  case  of  our  work- 
men. The  British  section  may  be  said  to  be  ready 
now.  We  heartily  wish  all  were  so,  but  some  Com- 
missions have  had  insuperable  difficulties  in  their  way. 
Still,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  English  are  to  the 
fore,  and,  considering  the  part  played,  or,  rather,  not 
played,  by  our  Government,  the  higher  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Owen  and  the  other  members  of  the  British  Com- 
mission, who  have  drawn  from  the  Austrians  and  others 
almost  involuntary  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the 
steadiness,  the  determination,  and  the  pluck  of  the 
English.  It  is  a  decided  triumph  for  England.  Another 
instance  of  English  readiness,  and  a  very  striking  one, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  British  official  catalogue,  of 
which  several  hundreds  of  copies  are,  we  believe, 
already  in  Vienna,  and  were  on  sale  within  the  Exhi- 
bition building  on  the  opening  day. 
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CATTLE. 
The  Towneley  sale  came  off  on  May  I,  and  the 
animals  realised  a  general  average  of  ^126  is.  over  the 
40  head  disposed  of.  Thirty-five  cows  made  ^,131  $s., 
and  five  bulls  ^89  13*.  5<z\  each.  The  result,  there- 
fore, can  scarcely  be  regarded  except  with  satisfaction, 
although  the  prices  fell  far  short  of  what  were  realised 
last  season  upon  several  notable  occasions.  Thus 
glancing  back  at  the  four  principal  sales  of  1S72  we 
can  compare  them  without  difficulty  with  this,  the 
most  important  one,  so  far,  of  the  present  season  : — 

Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett  (deceased)  sold  40  head  for  an  average  of 
£195  iSs.  -jd. 

Mr.  G.  Bowly  sold  30  head  (selected)  for  an  average  of 
£  153  is.  o4. 

Earl  of  Dunmore  sold  54  head  for  an  average  of  ,£342  18$.   od. 

Messrs.  Harward  &  Downing  sold  61  head  for  an  average  of 
£253  8j.   2<f. 

Colonel  Towneley  sold  40  head  for  an  average  of  £126  is. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Towneley  sale  was 
undoubtedly  the  6th  Maid  of  Oxford  by  Imperial 
Oxford  (24,185),  and  a  great-great-grand-daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940) 
and  Oxford  2d  by  Short-Tail  (2621).  She  is  due  to 
calve  in  June  to  the  1650  gs.  8th  Duke  of  Geneva 
(28,390),  and  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Strafford, 
doubtless  on  commission,  for  S00  gs.  Towneley  But- 
terfly followed,  by  Count  of  Windsor  (21,498), 
and  from  White  Butterfly  by  Butterfly's  Nephew 
(15,714).  Her  great-grandfather  was  the  renowned 
Master  Butterfly,  and  on  the  female  side  she  goes 
back  to  Barmpton  Rose  by  Expectation,  and  to  Bel- 
zoni,  Comus,  and  Denton  (198).  This  well-bred  cow 
was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  De  Vitre  for  200  gs.  Grand 
Duke's  Butterfly,  a  200-gs.  purchase  (see  list),  is 
by  4TH  Grand  Duke  (19,874),  and  previously  the 
names  of  the  Towneley  bulls  Royal  Butterfly 
(16,862)  and  Frederick  (11,489)  occur.  Going 
further  back,  we  find  next  in  order  Whittington 
(12,299),  bred  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Eppleworth,  and 
the  next  remote  cross  is  the  Bates  bull  2D  Cleveland 
Lad  (3408)  from  Blanche  %th,  by  Duke  of  Nort- 
LAND  (1940).  The  Gwynne  cow,  Gipsy  Gwynne 
(lot  18),  is.  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 
(26,290),  and  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  II  generations, 
all  bearing  the  same  family  name,  and  descending  from 
the  famous  Princess  by  Favourite.  Oxford  Beauty 
(200  gs.)  is  like  most  of  the  young  stock  by  Baron 
Oxford  (23,375),  and  is  fifth  in  descent  from  Fogga- 
thorpe  by  Marlborough.  Her  mother  was  by  the 
Booth  bull  British  Prince  (14,197).  Oxford  Beauty 
2d,  own  sister  to  the  last,  but  two  years  younger,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Browne  for  250  gs.  O.  B.'s 
Justilia  by  Baron  Oxford  (see  list)  is  daughter  to 
the  250  gs.  cow  Gd.  Duke's  Butterfly,  and  A.  Gwynne 
by  Baron  Oxford  is  daughter  to  Gipsy  Gwynne 
above  noticed.  The  bull  Baron  Oxford  brought  a 
high  price  for  an  8-year-old  bull,  as  will  be  seen 
below.  He  is  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19,614), 
and  traces  through  Lady  Oxford  $lh  by  3D  Duke  of 
Thorndale  back  to   Oxford  2d  and  Malchem  Cow. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  prices  and  pur- 
chasers : — 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calved. 

.'.-J 

Purchaser. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 

to 

Irish  Beauty 

1858 

R<1 

Mr.  L.  C.  Chrisp. 

Duchrss  of  Lancaster  id. . 

1859 

Mr.  J.  Stratton. 

Frederick's  Pride 

1859 

Mr.  H.  Fawcctt. 

Cheerful 

1862 

60 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Duchess  of  Toiuncley 

1864 

Mr.  H.  De  Vitre. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  %th . , 

1864 

fls 

Sir  F.  Smythe. 

Duchess  fth 

1865 

80 

Mr.  H.  Fawcett, 

Butterfly  s  Winer  •• 

1866 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bricrley. 

Lady  Butterfly  2d.. 

1866 

s6 

Mr.  T.  Bowstead. 

6th  Maid  of  Oxford 

1866 

Mr.  Strafford. 

Towneley  Butterfly 

1S66 

200  IMr.  H.  De  Vitre. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  •jth 

1867 

61   [Mr.  R.  Thompson. 

Waterloo  34th 

1867 

145    Lord  Chesham. 

Moth's  Wing 

1867 

Mr.  Riley. 

Grand  Duke  Butterfly     . . 

1868 

Mr.  J.  Blyth. 

Puff 

1868 

<h 

Mr.  J.  C.  Toppin. 

Lady  Hudson 

1869 

Mr.  T.  Barber. 

Gipsy's  Gwynne 

1S69 

18s 

Major  Webb, 

Baron  Oxford's  Duchess. . 

1869 

Lord  Chesham. 

Butterfly's  Memento  2d  . . 

1870 

no 

Mr.  G.  Ashburner. 

Oxford  Beauty       ,. 

1870 

200 

Mr.  A.  H.  Browne. 

Ducheis  nth 

1871 

Mr.  Kirkbride. 

Butterfly's  Memento  4th.. 

1871 

fir 

Mr.  D.  Mackinder. 

Oxford's  Duty 

1871 

160 

Mr.  J.  Blyth. 

Oxford  Butterfly  .. 

Feb.,  1872 

73 

Mr.  T.  Barber  (for 
Sir  T.  Constable). 

Duchess  13th 

Jan.,   1872 

7i 

Mr.  J.  Thornton  (for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cope). 

Oxford  Beauty  2d  ., 

July,  1S72 

250 

Mr.  A.  H.  Browne. 

Oxford's  Memento 

July,   1872 

66 

Captain  Gandy. 

O.  B.'s  fust  it  ia      .. 

July,   1872 

u; 

Mr.  G.  Atkinson. 

Sept.,  1872 

140 

Major  Webb. 

Oxford's  Baroness 

Aug.,  1872 

Mr.  T.  Barber. 

Towneley  Butterfly  2d     . . 

Dec,  1872 

77 

Mr.  J.  A   M.  Cope. 

Butterfly's  Memento  $th. . 

Jan.,    1873 

35     Captain  Gandy. 

Duchess  14/// 

Mr.  H.  Kiwcetl. 

Butterfly's  Memento  6th.. 

Mar.,  1873 

Lord  Chesham. 

D.  of  Towneley's  calf  {lot  5) 

1873 

80 

Mr.  H.  De  Vitre. 

Bulls. 

Baron  Oxford  (23,37s)  .. 

1865 

250 

Rev.  W.  Sneyd. 

Earl      of      Thorndale 

(28,251) 

1868 

Passed. 

Kenelm  Butterfly 

1870 

65    Mr.  Lee. 

Royal  Baronet    . . 

April,  1872 

32  ,  Captain  Gandy. 

Thorndai.e's   Butterfly  Nov.,  1872 

35  I  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Earl  of  Towneley 

Jan.,    1873 

45 

Mr.  Gibson. 

The  small  but  well-bred  herd  bred  by,  and  the 

property  of,  Mr.  A.  Dugdale,  J.  P.,  was  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Dodds  upon  the  1st  inst.,  at  Rose  Hill, 
Burnley.  The  eighteen  animals  disposed  of  made 
an  average  of  £$$  10s.  lod,  ;  fifteen  females  brought 
^96  ioj.,  and  the  three  bulls  brought  ^33  19J.  each. 
Annette  2d  and  her  calf  brought  250  gs.  from  Mr.  W. 
Ashburner  {see  list).  This  cow  is  by  4.TH  Duke  of 
Oxford  (11,387),  dam  by  Horrox,  g.d.  Active  by 
4TH  Duke  of  York,  g.g.d.  Actress  by  the  Bates  sire 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Prices  were  well 
maintained  throughout.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  prices  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 


When 

Calved. 


Cows  and  Heifers. 

Princess  Victoria  2d  . .  I  1865 

Princess   Victoria  6th  ..  1868 

Princess  Victoria  ..  ..  1863 

A  nnette  2d..          . .  . .  1863 

Her  red  Coiv  Calf  . .  1873 

Oxford's  Waterloo  4th  . .  1869 

Waterloo  Duchess  4th  . .  1869 

Wild  Pose 1866 

Wild  Flcnver  Duchess  $th  1869 

Fennel  Due Itess  3d  . .  1S69 

Fennel  Duchess  $th  . .  1870 

Princess  Royal       .,  . .  Aug.,  1872 

Kent  Cherry  2d      ..  ..  1865 

Kent  Clterry  3d     . .  .. j  1870 

Kent  Cherry  A,th    ..  ..  Nov.,  1872 


Bulls. 
Duke    of    Athelstane 

(2I>562)        .. 

Duke  of  Lancaster 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Duke  of  Athol    .. 


1864 

1870 
Dec,  1872 
Nov.,  1872 


Purchaser. 


Mr.  H.  Ambler. 
Mr.  I.  Seed. 
Mr.  B.  Baxter. 
Mr.  W.  Ashburner. 
Mr.  W.  Ashburner. 
Mr.  T.  Whiteside. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  B.  Baxter. 
Mr.  R.  Botterill. 
Mr.  T.  Whiteside. 
Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  B.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Whitehead. 
Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  J.  Seed. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley. 
Mr.  Farrer. 
Not  offered. 
Mr.  Colling. 


Within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  Mr.  William 

Henderson,  of  Harrowgate  House,  and  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  of  Cleasby,  have  supplied  the  representatives 
of  the  Belgian  Government  with  upwards  of  150  Short- 
horned  bulls  and  heifers  of  the  pure  Shorthorned 
breed,  and  a  finer  lot  of  cattle  have  not  left  this  country 
for  many  years.  We  have  been  informed  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  have  arrived  safely  at  Brussels, 
their  destination. 

The  Siddington  herd,  we  are  pleased  to  relate, 

is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  attack  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  visited 
it  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  Since  the  last  sale,  in  April, 
1872,  13  calves  have  been  born,  out  of  which  number  II 
are  thriving  and  doing  very  well.  Of  the  11  calves  five 
are  bulls  and  six  are  heifer-calves.  'The  eldest  heifer- 
calf  is  one  of  the  "Musical"  family,  its  dam,  Musical 
•jlli,  the  only  member  of  the  tribe  reserved  in  the  1869 
sale,  by  7th  Duke  of  York,  and  its  sire  2D  Duke 
of  Tregunter.  This  calf,  now  8  months  old,  is  a 
rich  roan,  of  beautiful  quality  and  fine  hair,  and  looks 
all  over  fit  to  win  in  any  showyard.  She  has  four  pure 
Bates  crosses  in  her,  viz.,  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter, 
7TH  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Walton,  and  4TH 
Duke  of  Oxford.  The  next  in  rotation  is  a 
"Gazelle"    heifer-calf,    from    GazelU    $t/i     by    71H 
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Duke  of  York,  and  got  by  2D  Duke  of  Tre- 
gunter,  a  fine  dark  roan  about  7  months  old, 
promising  well  to  make  a  very  fine  heifer. 
The  next  is  a  beautiful  "Musical"  heifer  from  Min- 
strel, a  daughter  of  Jth  Musical  and  by  6th  Earl  of 
Walton,  and  got  by  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter. 
This  is  a  long  straight  calf  with  a  regular  Duchess 
head,  and  is  a  famous  handler,  with  a  rich,  soft,  mossy 
coat.  She  has  no  less  than  five  pure  Bates  crosses, 
viz.,  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter,  6th  Earl  of 
Walton,  7th  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Walton, 
and  4TH  Duke  of  Oxford.  Then  comes  a  light 
roan  Gazelle  from  Gazelle  %th  by  7TH  Duke  of  York, 
got  by  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter,  and  for  its  age 
(being  not  yet  three  months  old)  is  certainly  the  gem. 
She  has  beautiful  hair  and  quality.  Her  back  is  as 
straight  as  a  die,  she  is  capitally  ribbed  up,  is  very 
good  behind  the  shoulder,  has  very  good  rumps, 
thighs,  and  bosom,  with  a  beautiful  head,  well  set  on  ; 
eyes  like  a  gazelle,  and  even  at  her  early  age  seems 
happy  to  be  led  through  the  yards  with  a  halter;  but 
we  must  travel  on,  and  we  next  come  to  two 
heifer-calves,  only  a  week  old.  One  is  of  the  famous 
"  Siddington  "  or  "  Kirklevington  "  family,  a  grand 
looking  red  and  white  heifer  calf  from  Siddington  zd 
by  4TH  Duke  of  Oxford,  got  by  3D  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  "Duchess"  bull  so  long  known  in 
connection  with  Kingscote.  The  last  heifer-calf  from 
the  same  dam  was  sold  a  year  since  (after  the  Sidding- 
ton sale)  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Foster,  of  Kilhow,  for  400  gs., 
at  three  weeks  old,  and  this  calf  (her|  half  sister)  looks 
well  worth  as  much,  although  so  young.  To  wind  up 
the  heifer-calf  list  we  have  to  notice  a  rich  roan  calf  one 
week  old,  by  3D  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  Gazelle 
z\st  by  2D  Duke  of  Tregunter.  She  has  five  pure 
crosses,  viz.,  3D  Duke  of  Clarence,  2d  Duke  of 
Tregunter,  7TH  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Wal- 
ton, and  4TH  Duke  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Bowly  may 
well  be  pleased  with  these,  his  two  first  heifer-calves 
by  3D  Duke  of  Clarence.  And  now  for  a  look  at 
the  bull-calves.  They  are  all  very  young,  for  Mr. 
Bowly's  two  "  Gazelle  "  bulls,  fit  for  work  this  spring, 
were  both  sold  in  February  last.  The  first  we  inspected 
was  a  rich  roan  bull-calf  from  Ruby  yi  (a  double  cross 
of  7TH  Duke  of  York,  got  by  20  Duke  of  Tre- 
gunter ;  and  next  door  is  a  very  fine  roan  bull-calf 
(from  Ruby  2d  by  7TH  Duke  of  York)  also  by  2D 
Duke  of  Tregunter.  The  "Ruby"  family  is  a 
wonderful  breeding  one,  and  the  old  Ruby  had  no  less 
than  10  bull  calves  in  succession  before  she  produced  a 
heifer.  Both  these  calves  are  well  haired,  capital  touch 
and  quality,  and  of  large  symmetrical  frames,  and 
Ruby  2£?s  calf  is  a  wonderful  "big'un"for  his  age  of 
only  nine  weeks.  Then  we  were  shown  two  "Gazelle" 
bulls,  first  a  red  and  white,  from  Gazelle  15M,  a 
daughter  of  3D  Duke  of  Waterloo,  and  got  by 
2D  Duke  of  Tregunter  ;  the  next  a  white  bull  calf 
from  Gazelle  6th,  by  the  7TH  Duke  of  York,  and  got 
by  3D  Duke  of  Clarence.  From  their  breeding 
and  quality  these  bulls  will  doubtless  make  high  prices, 
when  old  enough  for  use.  Amongst  those  cows  due  to 
calve  during  the  summer  are  Gazelle  2d,  ^th,  nth, 
23ft,  Sidonia  (a  purchase  at  Winterfcld),  and  Musical 
1th,  all  to  3D  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  while  Minstrel 
2d  and  Siddington  nth  are  to  Colonel  Kingscote's 
Duke  of  Hillhurst.  Neither  must  we  forget  to 
notice  Siddington  Sth,  due  early  to  Duke  of  Sid- 
dington.  The  herd  is  looking  right  well,  and  the 
individuals  composing  it  are  mostly  out  at  grass,  the 
cows  returning  home  to  be  milked,  and  the  whole  of 
them  at  present  are  in  their  yards  at  night.  The  3D 
Duke  of  Clarence  is  looking  particularly  blooming 
and  very  active.  He  has  from  time  to  time  received 
quite  as  many  cows  from  a  distance  as  Mr.  Bowly  has 
wished  for,  all  of  whom  have  proved  safely  in  calf. 
We  never  saw  him  look  so  grand  and  well  as  he  did 
about  two  months  since,  when  he  stood  in  front  of 
Siddington  House,  surrounded  by  a  large  field  of 
sportsmen,  and  close  to  the  well-known  pack  of  hounds, 
the  "V.  W.  H.,"  on  the  occasion  of  a  meet  at  Sid- 
dington. This  must  now  close  the  result  of  a  some- 
what hurried  though  pleasant  visit  to  this  herd. 

Sixty    Shorthorns,    mainly    bred     from    the 

Towneley  and  Stratton  blood,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday 
next  at  the  Home  Farm,  Whitley,  Reading.  They 
constitute  the  entire  herd  of  Mr.  R.  Attenborough,  and 
are  sold  in  consequence  of  the  farm  having  been  taken 
for  sewage  purposes.  The  Towneley  blood  comes 
through  Lady  Butterfly  (lot  1),  and  runs  completely 
through  the  herd  by  the  use  of  Rose  Butterfly  (lot 
44),  a  son  of  Royal  Butterfly  17TH,  sold  at  Towne- 
ley for  200  gs.  This  bull  and  his  son,  Berks  But- 
terfly, have  been  in  use  since  1868.  A  few  well  bred 
young  bulls,  from  the  herds  of  Sir  Chas.  Russell,  Mr. 
J.  Blyth,  of  Woolhampton,  and  Mr.  H.  De  Vitre,  will 
also  be  offered. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  FARMERS. 
Farmers,  as  well  as  their  labourers,  are  finding 
out  there  is  a  more  profitable  field  for  their 
capital  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
and  that  they  can  take  a  position  there  as  land- 
owners with  less  capital  than  they  can  here  as 
tenanls.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  the 
Southern  land  and  slave  owners,  being  deprived  of 
their  vast  capital  invested  in  slaves,  are  compelled  to 
sell  a  considerable  portion  of  their  land  at  very  low 


prices,  indeed  so  low  that  in  many  cases  the 
buildings  and  offices  have  cost  much  more  than  the 
sum  demanded  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  This 
migration  is  principally  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  the  land  is  rich  and  the  fee-simple  only  costs 
about  £2  to  £t,  per  acre,  payable  partly  in  cash,  in- 
cluding residence,  buildings,  and  huts  for  the  now  free 
negros  or  labourers,  who  labour  most  assiduously  for 
about  £2.  per  month  and  their  food.  I  annex  a  list 
descriptive  of  the  properties  for  sale  in  both  States. 
British  farmers  who  have  visited  me  and  are  now 
owners  of  some  of  these  properties,  stated  that  before 
purchasing  they  made  a  tour  of  inspection  occupying 
several  weeks,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
and  welcomed  by  the  resident  landowners,  and  made 
fully  acquainted  with  every  detail .  They  considered  that 
the  coloured  labourers  worked  harder  than  ourown  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  also 
spoke  highly  of  their  honesty  and  ready  obedience,  and 
their  usefulness  as  house  servants.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  who  have  been  or  are  residing  there 
can  confirm  these  statements.  I  have  also  been  visited 
by  some  who  have  made  large  purchases  of  prairie  land 
in  Minnesota.  It  is  evident  that  capital  will  go  where 
it  is  best  remunerated,  other  things  being  equal.  I 
enclose  one  report  from  North  Carolina,  and  a  special 
report  from  Virginia,  from  which  probably  you  will 
think  it  useful  to  make  some  extracts.  They  were 
handed  to  me  by  a  British  farmer  who  had  purchased 
land  there.  Proximity  to  railway  stations,  education 
free,  and  moderate  taxation  appear  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  land  is  free  from  tithe  or  poor-rate, 
and  it  is  believed  that  as  population  increases  land 
will  become  much  more  valuable  than  at  present. 
Only  half  or  one-third  of  the  purchase -money  is  required 
in  cash  ;  but  I  forgot  to  ask  how  long  a  credit  was 
given  for  the  remainder.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  May. 
[We  extract  the  following  from  the  list  of  advertise- 
ments which  Mr.  Mechi  has  sent  us  : — 

"608  Acres — Granville  County  ;  300  acres  under  culti- 
vation and  fenced  ;  4  miles  to  Williamsboro',  ri  to  Hen- 
derson. Good  society,  schools  and  churches  convenient, 
good  buildings  of  all  kinds,  large  white  Oak  grove  of 
4  acres  around  the  dwelling,  necessary  outbuildings,  fine 
water.     Price  7300  dollars,  5000  dollars  cash." 

"640  Acres — 50  in  Pine  timber,  100  in  hardwood, 
490  under  cultivation — all  fenced  ;  1200  Peach  and  Apple 
trees  growing  on  the  property  ;  1  mile  from  Williams- 
boro' church  and  school,  10  miles  to  Henderson  station. 
Dwelling-house  30  by  40  feet,  2  storeys,  8  rooms,  20  out- 
buildings.    Price  r6  dollars  per  acre,  half  cash." 

"407  Acres — Charlotte  County,  ij  mile  from  depot; 
4  miles  from  county  seat ;  160  acres  original  forest  ;  im- 
provements ;  dwelling,  2  storey  and  basement  ;  all  neces- 
sary outbuildings;  land  fertile,  much  of  it  in  grass  and 
Clover.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  eligible  situations 
in  the  county,  and  in  one  of  the  best  neighbourhoods. 
Land  well  adapted  to  all  crops,  particularly  grass.  Price 
20  dollars  per  acre,  one-half  cash." 

"527  Acres— Buckingham  County  ;  8  miles  from  dep6t ; 
50  acres  low  grounds,  portion  is  very  fine  ;  200  acres 
original  forest,  50  acres  of  second  growth  Pine,  good 
orchard,  large  two-storey  dwelling-house,  good  granary, 
and  usual  outbuildings.  Price  11  dollars  per  acre,  one- 
third  cash,"] 


MR.    GEORGE    HOPE, 
Of  Fenton  Barns. 

[A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  at  Haddington,  to  Mr. 
George  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and 
we  abridge  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist  a  report  of 
the  two  principal  speeches  of  the  evening.  The  banquet  was 
attended  by  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Shepherd  (Chairman  of  the  Scot- 
tish Chamber  of  Agriculture),  and  upwards  of  120  other 
guests.  Mr.  Alexander  Kinloch,  of  Gilmerton,  occupied  the 
chair. — We  have  thought  it  well  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Hope  which  was  published  last  year.l 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "Long-continued 
Health,  Happiness,  and  Prosperity  to  our  Friend  of 
Fenton  Barns,"  said  : — 

I  assume  that  this  meeting  sympathises  deeply  with 
Mr.  Hope  in  the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The 
circumstances  of  that  position  are  of  public  notoriety. 
Serious  and  immediate  as  are  the  consequences  of  this 
disastrous  season,  to  my  mind  they  do  not  constitute  the 
greatest  shock  to  which  our  system  has  been  exposed 
during  the  last  unfortunate  year.  For  we  bear  the  irre- 
mediable without  complaining,  nor  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  has  dealt  the  blow  ;  but  that  other  shock  is  of  a 
different  character — it  is  altogether  artificial— it  is  within 
our  ken,  it  is  subject  to  control— it  is  the  act  of  one  for 
whom  personally  I  have  great  regard,  of  whom  I  would 
not  say  one  word  disparagingly  ;  and  yet  it  is  an  act 
which,  however  it  may  be  excused,  however  much  it  may 
be  within  the  proprietary  rights  conferred  by  law,  if  it 
is  to  be  regarded,  quoted,  and  boasted  of  as  a  pre- 
cedent, will  go  far,  I  venture  to  say,  utterly  to  annihi- 
late anything  like  confidence  and  good  feeling  between 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  also  know 
the  active  leading  part  he  has  taken  in  public  affairs  in 
days  gone  by,  and  though  I  differ  widely  from  him  on 
many  matters  of  public  policy,  still  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  to  no  man  am  I  prepared  to  award  a  larger  meed 
of  admiration  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
than  to  that  honourable  gentleman.  I  believe  that  even 
in  this  case  under  our  review  he  has  acted  from  a  convic- 
tion of  duty— from  a  mistaken  conviction  possibly— nay, 
to  my  mind,  certainly  ;  but  still  from  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that  he  was  doing  what  was  right.  Having  said 
so  much,  I  trust  it  will  be  remembered,  in  judging  any 
remarks  I  may  make  on  an  act  of  his  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  public  interest,  that  I  am  not  criticising  him,  but  only 
what  he  has  done.    Now,  we  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Hope 


has  been  dismissed,  for  we  have  never  been  told.  We 
need  not  therefore  speculate  very  deeply  upon  it,  but  we 
are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  him  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  what  are  not  the  reasons  that  have  led  to 
that  dismissal.  It  cannot  be  that  he  has  been  evicted 
because  he  was  a  bad  farmer,  or  had  insufficient  capital 
wherewith  to  conduct  his  operations.  It  cannot  be  that 
he  has  to  leave  that  home  which  is  at  once  the  scene  and 
centre  of  so  many  happy  memories,  because  he  had 
failed  to  implement  any  part  of  his  covenanted  bargain. 
It  cannot  be  that  Fenton  Barns  is  to  know  a  Hope  no 
longer  in  consequence  of  any  personal  unpleasantness  or 
disagreement  between  his  landlord  and  himself,  for  though 
Mr.  Hope  has  always  boldly  spoken  out  his  opinions,  and 
acted  upon  them  when  there  was  need,  he  has  always 
done  so  in  such  a  temperate  and  gentlemanly  manner  as 
to  have  secured  the  respect  even  of  his  opponents. 

I  need  not,  however,  attempt  to  follow  further  the  very 
peculiar  reasoning  that  must  have  been  resorted  to,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  why  we  are  assembled  here  this 
evening,  and  what  it  is  we  so  highly  honour  in  Mr.  Hope. 
In  a  word,  then,  it  is  his  honest  independence.  In  matters 
social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  Mr.  Hope  has  thought 
out  his  opinions  for  himself,  taking  them  at  second-hand 
from  nobody.  Having  done  so,  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  express  them,  and,  as  it  has  turned  out,  the  temerity 
also  to  act  upon  them.  Whilst  we  all  admit  that  to  think 
well  is  good,  we  must  also  allow  that  to  say  well  is  better, 
but  to  do  well  is  best  of  all.  But  there  are  some  persons 
who  appear  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  to  think  at  all  is 
dangerous  ;  to  express  your  opinions,  especially  if  there  is 
anything  novel  in  them,  is  inexpedient  ;  whilst  to  act 
upon  such  opinions  is  altogether  intolerable.  Those  who 
would  reorganise  for  the  sake  of  preserving  are  deemed 
revolutionists,  and  condemned  accordingly.  While  we 
are,  I  suppose,  far  from  endorsing  all  Mr.  Hope's  opinions 
with  our  approval,  I  think  we  are  very  much  at  one  in 
admiring  that  manliness  with  which  he  has  always  de- 
fended what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right.  We  acknow- 
ledge his  example  as  one  worthy  of  imitation,  for  we 
would  have  men  form  their  opinions  for  themselves,  and 
having  done  so,  we  would  have  them  promote  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hope  as  a  practical 
agriculturist.  That  will  be  done  at  the  proper  time,  m 
the  proper  place,  and  by  the  proper  person  ;  but,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
claims  I  hold  he  has  upon  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  be 
they  lairds,  tenants,  or  hinds.  For  Mr.  Hope  is  no  mere 
class  man,  though  he  is  devoted  to  his  class,  proud  of  his 
class,  anxious  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote  their  interest. 
I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  unanswerable  that  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  in  Scotland  are  we,  who  are 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  land,  indebted  for  the  high 
value  that  has  been  attained  by  that  land.  It  is  with 
regret  I  notice  that  landed  proprietors  are  not  more  nume- 
rously represented  on  the  present  occasion.  In  suppoit 
of  what  I  have  said,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  state  of 
feeling  which  existed  in  this  part  of  the  country  about  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  for  so  fickle  is  popular 
favour,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  that  parti- 
cular moment  Mr.  Hope  was  as  much  suspected  and 
well-abused  by  his  brother  farmers  as  to-day  he  is  trusted 
and  admired.  What  were  the  circumstances?  Previous 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  Mr.  Hope  had  maintained 
that  proprietors  need  not  be  afraid  of  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  arguing  that  agriculture,  like  any 
other  trade,  would  be  very  sensitive  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  which  would  be  secured  by  the 
opening  of  the  ports.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
however,  a  fall  did  take  place  in  the  value  of  agricullur.il 
produce,  inducing  one  of  those  panics  from  which,  un- 
happily, agriculture  is  far  from  being  exempt.  The  cry 
ran  throughout  the  country,  "  We  are  all  going  to  ruin  !  " 
But  Mr.  Hope  had  the  happiness  to  foresee  and  courage 
to  express  the  opinion — for  which  he  incurred  much 
unmerited  odium — that  the  remedy  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  themselves ;  he  advised  them,  instead  of 
tamely  throwing  up  their  hands  and  crying  over  spilt 
milk,  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  exert  them- 
selves as  they  had  never  done  before.  He  told  them  the 
land  had  never  done  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  what  it 
might  have  done.  For  such  plain-speaking  he  was 
severely  censured  ;  but  though  his  neighbours  may  not 
have  relished  his  advice,  they  had  the  good  sense  to  act 
upon  it.  The  logic  of  facts  cannot  be  controverted. 
Since  then  the  value  of  land  has  steadily  increased,  and 
though,  no  doubt,  that  must  be  set  down  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money  and  the  propor- 
tionate rise  in  the  value  of  everything  else,  still  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  was  that  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
owing  to  the  skill,  zeal,  and  energy  of  those  who  cultivated 
it,  for  our  farmers  did  "  set  their  stout  hearts  to  the  stey 
brae."  They  did  succeed  in  holding  their  own,  and  ha\e 
continued  to  do  so,  against  the  steady  current  of  ever- 
increasing  expenditure,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  of  every 
other  description  of  outlay,  encouraged  and  incited  thereto 
ery  much  by  the  example  and  teaching  of  our  friend. 

As  to  the  claims  which  he  has  upon  brother  farmers,  I 
need  say  but  little.  Your  large  attendance  hero  spe.iks 
for  itself  ;  but  I  venture  to  fhink  that  he  is  as  well  known 
— his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  class  are  as  highly  appreciated 
beyond  as  within  the  limits  of  this  county — indeed, 
throughout  Scotland,  and  very  much  further  afield,  he  is 
regarded,  and  with  justice,  as  a  true  representative  Scotch 
tenant-farmer  ;  so  much  so,  it  is  very  generally  felt, 
that  when  Parliament  sets  itself  seriously  to  consider 
the  land  question  as  affecting  Scotland,  that  for 
the  thorough  understanding  of  that  question  the 
pr.1ctic.1l  knowledge,  the  pel  sonal  experience,  and  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Hope  will  be  invaluable,  not  to 
say  indispensable,  in  the  discussions  which  will  arise  upon 
that  complicated  question.  I  therefore  only  re-echo  the 
wish  that  has  already  found  very  general  expression,  that 
the  next  general  election  will  furnish  him  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of*  'ommons,  and  if  it  does,  sure  I  am  that  in 
dealing  with  all  agricultural  questions,  while  he  may  per- 
haps endeavour  specially  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
brother  farmers,  he  will  at  the  same  time  be  ever  ready  to 
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recognise  the  just  rights  of  the  landlords  and  remember 
the  growing  claims   of  the  labourer — the  labourer   for 
whom  he  has  already  done  so  much.     No  man  can  travel 
through  tliis  part  of  the  country  and  not  admit  that  our 
agricultural  labourers  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  housed 
than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     We  all 
know  very  well  how  much  Mr.    Hope  has  done  in  his 
capacity  of  adviser  in  urging  both  upon  proprietor  and 
tenant  the  necessity  of  providing  ample  cottage  accom- 
modation. It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached 
that  high  standard  which  he  considers  necessary  ;    but 
things  are  now  vastly  improved  in  this  respect,  and  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  30  years  may 
be  in  part  fairly  ascribed  to  his  exertions.    One  of  the  first 
speeches  of  Mr.  Hope's  that  I  ever  heard  was  delivered 
before  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hiring  markets.     He  spoke  of  them  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  labourer  might  be  disposed  to 
regard  them.  I  remember  very  well  being  much  impressed 
by  the  tone  of  that  speech.     I  was  therefore  not  much 
surprised  when,  upon  inquiry,  1  found  that  Mr.  Hope's 
own   servants   regarded 
him       with     a     feeling 
almost     akin     to     filial 
veneration,  to  learn  that 
the     breaking     up     of 
Fenton     Barns     entails 
the     breaking     up     of 
other  old  homes  besides 
the    one    in    the    "  big 
house."     I  may  in  pass- 
ing be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  had  this  same 
spirit  been  manifested  by 
other  employers   of  la- 
bour,   that    the  feeling 
between      the      classes 
might   now   have    been 
very  different  from  what 
it  is — that  the  good  old- 
fashioned     tie    between 
masters  and  men  might 
perhaps  have  been  re- 
tained  intact,  and  pro- 
bably strengthened   ra- 
ther  than  weakened  by 
the  lapse  of  time.     But 
1  think  I  have  said  suf- 
cient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Hope  has  good  claims 
upon  all  classes  of  agri- 
culturists.    It  is  a  trite 
but  still  a  true   saying 
that  "It  is  an  ill  wind 
that       blows      nobody 
good  ;"  and  although  I 
must  admit  that  it  re- 
quires almost  a  micro- 
scope  to    discover    the 
least    glimpse   of   light 
through  that  dark  cloud 
which  overshadows  this 
unhappy       case,      still, 
whether  it  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  or  not, 
it   is  a  fact   that  since 
publicattention  has  been 
directed  to  this  case,  it 
— public  attention — has 
settled    itself   down    in 
such    a    manner    upon 
certain    phases    of   the 
land  question  as  to  have 
secured   for   them   tho- 
rough    searching      in- 
vestigation. Such  as  the 
nature      of    that     pre- 
ferential securityenjoyed 
by  the  landlord  for  the 
payment    of    his    rent, 
whether  known  as  law 
of  hypothec  or  law  of 
distress,   and  the  alto- 
gether want  of  security 
accorded  by  the  law  in 
certain       circumstances 
for  the  tenant's  capital. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  during  the  past  12 
months  —  what    sounds 
so    ominous     to     some 
people's  ears? — tenant- 
right  in  a  much  wider 
aspect  has  assumed  for 
itself  an  important  signi- 
ficance, so  that,   though  possibly  Mr.    Hope  might    not 
have  been  benefited  by  any  change  in  the  law  likely  to  be 
made  immediately,  except  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  yet  in  effect  it  may  be  that  the 
active  part  which  he  has  taken  in  raising  these  questions 
will  be  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  passive  part  which  has 
been  forced  upon  him.     This  may  be  a  little  piece  of  the 
proverbial  good  wafted  to  his  brother  agriculturists  upon 
the  wings  of  what  is  otherwise  an  ill  wind  indeed. 

Mr.  Hope,  on  the  part  of  this  meeting,  and  on  behalf 
of  many  absent  friends,  allow  me  to  tender  to  you  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  completing  that  sacrifice— for  it  is 
nothing  else — which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  make. 
You,  no  doubt,  enjoy  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  an 
approving  conscience,  but  it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to 
be  assured  that  your  friends  and  neighbours,  amongst 
whom  you  have  passed  your  life,  would  not  have  one  single 
public  act  of  yours  undone,  one  single  public  utterance 
unsaid,  if  only  upon  such  considerations  could  you  remain 
amongst  us.  We  must  always  regard  you  as  one  of  our- 
selves, for  you  are  bound  to  us  by  ties  which  mere  change 
of  residence  can  never  sever.  We  shall  therefore  hope 
and  expect  to  see  you  frequently  amongst  us  as  of  yore, 
to  benefit  us,  as  hitherto,  by  that  kind,  judicious  counsel 


which  has  always  been  put  so  freely  at  our  disposal. 
Great  as  they  are,  sir,  I  have  purposely  avoided  alluding 
to  your  hereditary  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  your  neigh- 
bours, preferring  to  base  my  argument  on  considerations 
personal  to  yourself.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  admiration 
of  your  intimate  friends,  nor  of  the  affection  of  those  who 
have  been  admitted  into  your  social  circle,  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  rest  assured  that  by  your  honest  independent  life- 
long probity,  you  have,  as  you  deserved,  won  for  yourself 
the  regard,  respect,  and  esteem  of  all  classes  ot  the  com- 
munity in  this  your  native  county  of  East  Lothian — in 
token  of  which  I  have  now  formally  intimate  to  you 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  present  you  with  your  portrait. 
We  know,  sir,  that  you  will  never  require  to  be  reminded 
of  East  Lothian  or  the  friends  whom  you  have  left  behind 
you,  but  it  may  be  a  drop  of  comfort  in  the  cup  to  reflect 
that  this  portrait  and  the  accompanying  present  which  we 
hope  to  add  to  it  will  be  to  those  who  come  after  you 
mementos  of  Fenton  Barns,  which,  for  your  sake,  they 
must  always  regard  with  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction 
as  if  it  had  been  the  oldest  and  most   noble  title  in  the 
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land.  Gentlemen,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  having 
but  faintly  expressed  the  sentiments  which  animate 
you.  I  could  have  wished  the  task  could  have  fallen 
into  abler  hands.  I  now  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast  with 
all  the  honours. 

The  company  drank  the  toast  amid  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering. 

Mr.  Hope,  who  was  warmly  greeted  on  rising  to 
reply,  said  :— 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  in  any 
adequate  terms  my  deep  sense  of  the  great  compliment 
you  have  now  paid  me.  I  can  only  thank  you,  Captain 
Kinloch,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  presiding 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  speech,  and 
for  the  kind  things  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  of  me  ; 
and  to  you,  Messrs.  Croupiers  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
very  cordial  reception  you  have  given  to  the  toast.  I  can 
say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you  ;  and  what 
can  I  say  more  to  the  numerous  subscribers  who  have  so 
generously  united  to  present  my  family  with  my  portrait, 
to  be  executed  by  an  artist  of  acknowledged  ability,  who 
is  certain  to  produce  a  good  likeness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  noble  work  of  art,  which  may  render  the  picture 


valuable  when  my  name  may  be  forgotten.  When  1 
think  of  all  these  enumerated  kindnesses,  I  am  lost  in 
amazement.  The  idea  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see  such 
honours  heaped  upon  me  never  once  crossed  my  brain. 
If  I  did  not  feel  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part,  I 
should  say  at  once  you  are  quite  mistaken,  and  that  I  am 
not  deserving  of  these  great  marks  ot  your  respect.  I  can 
only  admit  that  I  have  tried  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
abilities  to  discharge  all  the  duties  that  have  fallen  to  my 
lot,  which  I  am  confident  every  one  round  this  table  has 
also  done.  In  the  same  way,  if  I  have  done  anything  to 
aid  the  development  of  agriculture,  it  has  been  more  by 
calling  attention  to  ideas  and  methods  originated  by 
others  than  anything  I  have  done  myself.  I  believe  your 
kindness  has  been  chiefly  excited  by  your  sympathy  with 
me  in  having  to  leave  Fenton  Barns. 

It  is   now  upwards  of  100  years  since  my  grandfather 
became  a  tenant  at  Ferrygate,  on   the   Dirleton  estate. 
He  made  a  great  blunder  in  not  renewing  his  lease  of  that 
farm  at  the  rent  he  could  have  had  it  at  in  1793.     How- 
ever,   his  then  landlord,  the    late  Mr.   Nisbet,  let   him 
Fenton      and      Fenton 
Barns.    It  is  true  he  was 
told  by  Mr.  Weir,  who 
succeeded  him  in  Ferry- 
gate,    that  he  was  sur- 
prised  at    him     taking 
such  a  miserable  place 
as  Fenton  Barns,  seeing 
he  had  capital  and  could 
have  got   a  farm    any- 
where.     I     have    been 
often  told  he  found  the 
difference   between   the 
two  farms  so  great  that 
it  actually  hastened  his 
death.      Be   that   as  it 
may,  my  family  have  now 
been  tenants  of  Fenton 
Barns  for    the  last    80 
years ;    and    for    more 
than  half  of  that   time 
it   has   been  under  my 
own     management.       I 
take  this  opportunity  of 
saying — which  I  do  with 
pride- -that  at  least  my 
father  and  myself  have 
received     the     greatest 
kindness  and  considera- 
tion   from   the    succes- 
sive   proprietors  of  the 
Dirleton  estate.     I  can 
honestly  affirm    that    I 
have  tried  to  farm  Fen- 
ton  Barns   as  if  it  had 
been  my  own,  sparing 
neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pense to  increase  its  fer- 
tility, and  I  think  it  will 
not  be    denied    I   have 
added  somewhat  to  its 
value,   and  that  now  it 
compares        favourably 
with    many    farms    for- 
merly considered  much 
superior  to  it.     Perhaps 
I   have    had   too   much 
pride    and  pleasure    in 
the    place    and  of  my 
doings  in  it,  and  events 
have  shown  I  was  wrong 
in    anticipating  that    I 
should  die  where  I  was 
born — had    spent   what 
must    prove    to  be    by 
much  the  greater   part 
of  my  life,  and  around 
which  so  many  heartfelt 
associations  were    clus- 
tered.     I   had   thought 
this  might  possibly  be, 
seeing  I  have  never  had 
the   slightest   difference 
with  landlord  or  factor 
or  any   one   else.     You 
may  easily  imagine  that 
when  I   got  notice   my 
lease  was  not  to  be  re- 
newed I  at  first  painfully 
felt   the  blow.      I    still 
deeply  regret  having  to 
leave  Fenton  Barns  and 
this  county,  and  all  my 
friends.      I  have  never 
been  out  of  the  county  so  long  as  a  month  in  my  life,  and 
no  other  absence  has  exceeded  a  fortnight.    My  life,  there- 
fore, has  been  before  you,  and  you  may  believe  this  token 
of  your  approbation  is  very  pleasing  to  me.     I  will  not 
conceal  from  you  that  I  am  also  not  a  little  comforted  by 
the  reflection  that  I  am  not  aware  I  have  done  anything 
which  I  now  regret,  or  have  omitted  to  do  anything  which 
I  should  have  done.     The  extraordinary  sympathy  I  have 
received,   not  only  from   you,    my  personal  friends,    but 
from  many  others  whom  I  have  never  seen  or  even  heard 
of  previously —I  may  say  the  discovery  of  such  a  host  of 
friends,  which  I  never  otherwise  should  have  known,  have 
revealed  to  me  that  my  life  cannot  have  been  altogether 
useless  ;  and  this  almost  fully  compensates  me  for  having 
to  leave  you  all. 

I  do  not  complain  of  any  one  exercising  their  full  legal 
rights  and  choosing  their  own  tenants,  but  if  I  have  been 
suspected  as  guilty  of  any  offence  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
If  politics  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it— but  recollect 
I  do  not  say  they  have—  I  beg  to  remark  I  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  all  political  questions  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and,  in  fact,  I  was  for  years  objector-general  against  all 
fictitious  votes  in  the  registration  courts  in  this  county. 
I  became  so  shortly  after  I  attained  manhood,  and  a  very 
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grave  offence  this  was,  though  it  has  long  been  forgotten, 
and  happily  such  an  office  is  not  now  required.  The 
truth  is,  I  consider  it  a  solemn  duty,  and  incumbent  on 
every  one  in  this  constitutional  kingdom,  to  consider  all 
public  questions,  and  consistently  to  act  on  such  opinions 
as  he  may  have  formed,  never  for  a  moment  listening  either 
to  private  friendship  or  interest.  If  I  had  not  done  so  I 
could  not  have  retained  my  own  self-respect  ;  neither,  I 
am  sure,  would  I  have  seen  round  this  table  so  many 
friends  whose  political  opinions  differ  widely  from  my 
own.  "  I  am  sure  you  all  believe  I  have  at  least  endea- 
voured to  take  a  broad  view  on  all  public  questions,  and 
if  satisfied  they  were  founded  on  sound  principles,  and 
that  their  adoption  was  for  the  public  good,  I  have  un- 
hesitatingly given  them  all  the  support  in  my  power,  it 
being  nothing  to  me  who  was  opposed  to  them.  I  trust 
the  liberty  I  have  claimed  for  myself  I  have  always  been 
ready  to  accord  to  others,  never  dreaming  that  I  alone 
was  infallible,  or  that  wisdom  was  to  die  with  me.  Our 
Father  in  heaven  is  the  only  lord  of  the  conscience.  Let 
us  all  then  be  loyal  to  His  voice  within  us,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may. 

In  closing,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  saying  a  word  to 
my  agricultural  friends.  I  have  suffered  with  you  in  the 
disastrous  harvest  of  1872.  Nothing  like  it  has  occurred 
in  my  experience.  It  has  brought  absolute  ruin  on  not  a 
few,  great  distress  on  many,  and  even  the  most  wealthy 
must  feel  it  severely.  I  do  not  like  reduction  of  rents  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  but  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  landlords 
may  prove  liberal,  considering  that  the  past  year  is  with- 
out precedent,  that  more  fruitful  seasons  are  in  store  for 
you,  and  that  you  may  also  soon  be  able  to  look  back  on 
your  great  losses  as  a  great  calamity  which  you  have  been 
able  to  survive.  Another  crop  will  sever  my  connection 
with  this  county,  and  I  may  say  with  arable  husbandry ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  a  new  era  is  about  to  open  to  practical 
agriculture. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  connection  existing  betwixt 
landlords  and  tenants  require  amendment,  and  they  must 
speedily  be  changed,  alike  for  the  interests  of  landlords, 
tenants,  and  the  general  community.  When  your  property 
meets  with  that  full  recognition  it  is  entitled  to,  and  your 
capital— whether  in  or  on  the  heritable  property  of  others 
— shall  be  no  longer  liable  to  confiscation,  either  at  the 
natural  or  enforced  conclusion  of  tenancies,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  I  take  the  liberty  of  advising  you  to  spare  no 
expense  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  and  this  will  tide  you  over  many  diffi- 
culties. I  again  thank  you  warmly  for  all  your  kindness, 
and  beg  to  wish  each  and  all  health,  happiness,  and  many 
prosperous  days. 


THE  ROOT  AND  THE  SOIL. 

[This    letter  should  have   been   published  before    that  by   Mr. 
Evershed  in  which  its  argument  and  contents  are  referred  to.] 

As  agricultural  heresies  cannot  shock  the  feelings  of 
any  person,  and  may  possibly  amuse  the  experienced, 
and  induce  young  readers  to  observe  more  and  read 
less  ;  if  they  read  too  much,  like  so  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  I  venture  upon  another  letter.  By  heresy 
I  mean  opposition  to  dogmas,  which  are  disregarded  by 
practical  farmers,  but  are  still  mischievous,  because  a 
certain  number  of  people  are  misled,  and  the  public  is 
taught  to  indulge  vague  expectations  of  the  possible 
results  of  steam  and  deep  cultivation — those  precious 
panaceas  ! — and  in  the  meantime  food  is  not  forth- 
coming, we  have  millions  of  starved  acres,  the  reclama- 
tion of  wastes  has  ceased  and  provisions  have  gradually 
become  so  dear  that  it  must  occasion  a  blaze  of  dis- 
content among  the  masses  whenever  a  reaction  in  trade 
occurs.  There  are  some  lessons  that  are  never  learned 
till  a  pinch  comes,  and  agricultural  progress  apparently 
is  destined  to  originate  in  hunger  instead  of  in  the 
labours  of  intellect.  What  could  be  more  discouraging 
than  the  throwing  out  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Bill 
last  year  ?  What  more  so  than  the  ignorance  of  the 
intelligent  classes  generally  of  the  leading  principles  of 
agriculture  ?  What  more  so  than  that  people  should 
rely  on  steam  as  an  agent  of  fertility,  neglecting  the 
national  sources  of  manure  ? 

When  will  people  learn  that  mechanics  is  a  spur 
which  can  only  awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of  land 
that  has  great  fertility  left  in  it,  while  manures  are  an 
incentive  that  never  fail  in  their  effects? — that  it  is  use- 
less to  boil  the  pot  without  the  pudding,  or  to  steam 
land  without  manure  in  it  ? 

The  dung-cart  and  sheep-fold  must  be  the  pioneers 
in  old  cultivated  countries.  Meanwhile  steam-cultiva- 
tors undoubtedly  deserve  the  credit  of  urging  a  mechani- 
cal improvement  which  effects  a  certain  saving  of 
labour,  so  long  as  the  colliers  kindly  oblige  us  with 
coal  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  some  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
public,  are  deceived  in  their  expectations  of  what 
steam,  per  sc,  will  do  for  the  food  supply.  The 
public  keeps  steam  in  the  van  of  its  hopes  ;  but  no 
mutton  comes  to  market,  and  the  millions  become  so 
puzzled  which  way  to  turn  for  "  tommy,"  as  they  call 
it,  that  presently  they  will  perhaps  turn  to  a  democratic 
land  bill. 

The  above  remarks  have  an  obvious  relation  to  the 
subject  of  deep  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  of  this  letter 
will  be  devoted  to  an  important  branch  of  the  same 
topic — the  depth  at  which  plants  feed. 

A  friend  once  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  the  root 
of  a  plant  growing  at  12  feet  below  the  surface.  I  told 
him  he  must  have  dug  a  deep  hole,  lie  said  no,  he 
saw  it  in  a  cutting.  I  thought  he  was  under  a  mistake, 
so  he  took  me  to  the  spot.  It  was  a  deep  lane,  and 
there  were  trees  and  underwood  growing  in  the  field 
above,  whose  roots  were  matted  over  the  steep  slope. 


At  one  place  a  recent  frost  had  loosened  a  portion  of 
soil  which  hung  on  the  face  of  the  slope,  ready  to  fall, 
but  held  up  for  the  moment  by  a  mass  of  roots.  We 
thrust  sticks  into  the  loose  earth,  and  a  large  slice 
nearly  2  feet  thick  and  full  of  roots  fell  into  the  lane, 
exposing  the  solid  portion  of  the  bank  from  which  it 
had  peeled.  There  were  no  roots  in  this  new  face,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  it  became  a  mat  of  roots,  and  as  it 
then  held  water  like  a  sponge,  King  Frost  laid  hold  of 
it  as  he  passed  one  day  and  brought  it  into  the  lane  as 
before.  Why,  in  the  name  of  vegetable  economy,  do 
roots  restrict  their  feeding  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet 
when  they  have  a  nice  hazel  mould  to  range  in,  which 
is  not  more  impenetrable  at  3  feet  than  at  1  foot  ?  The 
question  cannot  be  anwered  ;  we  only  know  that  plants, 
like  people,  are  not  fond  of  dining  too  much  in  the 
dark. 

On  the  heath-covered  wastes  of  the  forest  ridge  in 
Sussex,  and  in  the  "Hurt  Wood"  and  adjoining  dis- 
trict in  Surrey,  I  have  often  observed,  when  stone 
diggers  have  been  work,  how  very  thin  the  sod  is. 
The  soil  in  many  spots  is  a  loose  rubble,  and  the  roots, 
which  thin  rapidly  at  a  foot,  and  waver  or  halt  at  less 
than  2  feet,  would  find  an  equally  open  soil  much 
deeper.  Yet  they  won't  descend  ;  and  if  Mr.  Mechi 
were  to  come  down,  and  stir  the  subsoil  a  yard  deep 
with  steam-power — I  think  he  proposed  to  go  5  or  6 
feet  "ultimately,  if  not  before," — the  Heather  and 
Whortleberries  would  not  thank  him  ;  but  if  he  were 
to  lay  a  little  manure  on  the  surface — well,  Heath  does 
not  care  for  manure,  so  the  illustration  fails,  as  indeed 
subsoiling  very  often  does,  and  manure  very  seldom 
does. 

No  doubt  the  depth  at  which  roots  feed  depends  in 
some  degree  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  and  the  habit  of 
particular  plants.  None  of  them  go  very  deep  for  their 
food  when  there  is  a  hard  rock  3  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. One  would  not  expect  it  of  them,  but  they 
might  be  expected  to  feed  deeper  than  they  do  in  open 
subsoils,  if  their  power  of  absorbing  nutriment  were 
not  so  restricted,  and  almost  confined  to  the  immediate 
surface,  that  you  may  dig  with  your  clasp  knife  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Mangel,  and  soon  come  ta  an  end 
of  their  greedy  white  feeders  and  their  active  feeding- 
ground.  Every  farmer  knows,  that  if  manure  be 
ploughed  in  too  deep,  half  of  it  is  lost.  I  believe  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact — though  I  know  the  danger  of 
wandering  off  one's  own  farm  and  making  general 
assertions — but  I  think  it  is  a  general  principle  that 
manure  cannot  be  ploughed  in  with  too  shallow  a 
furrow,  provided  sufficient  earth  is  moved  to  give  a 
gook  seed-bed. 

Some  friends  of  mine  on  the  grand  chalk  farms 
round  Saffron  Walden — where,  at  an  early  age,  I  began 
a  long  course  of  shooting,  which  every  youthful  agricul- 
turist should  be  put  through,  because  it  opens  his  eyes  and 
shows  him  the  country — the  eminent  Barley  growers 
in  that  district  used  to  plough  the  manure  into  their 
friable  mould  with  a  2-inch  furrow.  Within  20  miles, 
however,  on  heavier  land,  I  and  my  neighbours 
ploughed  our  manured  leas  deeper,  because  a  5  or 
6-inch  furrow  was  necessary  on  that  soil  to  secure  a 
husband-like  tilth.  Further  east,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kelvedon,  a  very  clever  agriculturist  (whose  chickens 
don't  scratch,  and  who  cannot  keep  geese  because  they 
shortly  become  swans)  talks  of  forking  the  manure 
several  feet  into  the  subsoil  by-and-by.  On  what 
principle  of  agriculture  or  physiology  this  is  to  be  done 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  you  may  pop  at  a  wild 
goose  with  sparrow  shot,  150  yards  high,  as  often  as 
you  like,  but  you  won't  bring  him  down.  Perhaps  our 
friend  intends  the  manure  for  crops  growing  at  the 
antipodes. 

But  I  am  out  of  my  depth,  like  manure  when  buried 
in  the  subsoil,  and  will  return  to  my  own  experiences 
and  observation. 

When  cuttings  were  made  in  Hyde  Park  to  receive 
the  mud  of  the  Serpentine,  the  root  anatomy  of  many 
large  Elms  was  laid  bare,  and  it  appeared  that  if  a 
blade  could  have  been  passed  below  the  turf  at  a  depth 
of  about  20  or  24  inches,  very  few  roots  would  have 
been  cut,  the  mass  of  feeding  roots  being  much  nearer 
the  surface  than  20  inches.  Such  is  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  Elm  tree.  The  Fir  and  Beech  have  a 
shallower  root-hold  by  habit — acquired,  perhaps, 
originally,  on  the  hard  or  poor  surfaces  which  they 
naturally  cover ;  and  even  on  better  land  they  retain 
their  habit  of  growth,  and  do  not  root  so  deeply  as  the 
Oak.  In  the  transplanting  of  many  scores  of  large 
trees  around  the  Albert  Memorial,  they  were  removed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  which  included  all  their 
important  feeding  roots,  although  the  blocks  of  earth 
included  little  beyond  the  ordinary  surface  soil  of  the 
park.  Even  in  soft  alluvial  soil,  which  is  favourable 
to  deep  rooting,  plants  obey  the  law  which  binds  them 
to  feed  at  the  surface. 

Since  it  appears  that  a  recent  excavation  must 
always  be  chosen  for  inspecting  the  phenomenon  of 
shallow  rooting,  I  do  not  know  where  it  can  be  seen 
more  readily  than  on  a  sea-front  when  an  occasional 
slip  takes  place.  In  walking  from  Hayling  Island  by 
Pagham  Harbour  and  Selsey  Bill  to  Bognor,  as  on 
other  coasts,  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  shallow 
rooting  of  all  vegetation,  such  as  pasture  grasses,  corn 
crops,  Tamarisk,  or  quickset  fences  and  trees.  Why 
does  not  that  fibrous  white  mass,  which  the  sea  washes 
when  it  licks  up  the  fat  soil  about  Pagham,  and  breaks 


the  hearts  of  the  proprietors,  why  does  it  not  seek  sus- 
tenance at  a  yard  deep,  or  even  at  two  yards  ?  The 
enthusiast,  whose  crops  grow  so  deep  in  his  imagina- 
tion, owing  to  something  he  has  done  to  the  subsoil, 
has  only  torn  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  book  of  Nature, 
and  has  been  deceived  in  his  haste. 

Here  is  one  of  the  odd  leaves.  His  spring  drains, 
like  mine,  have  been  plugged  by  roots  at  10  feet  deep 
or  more.  "Therefore,"  says  he— but  we  know  how 
wildly  he  talks  about  the  wealth  of  the  subsoil.  The 
conduct  of  roots  in  running  down  10  feet  is  altogether 
exceptional ;  many  people  have  been  down  a  coal-mine, 
as  I  have,  but  I  never  mean  to  go  down  another,  unless 

1  am  bribed  to  do  so.  That  is  what  tempts  the  roving 
plant-roots.  A  handsome  bribe  is  offered  and  down 
they  go,  like  a  shot,  as  the  schoolboys  say.  Let  us 
consider  how  they  do  this.  It  takes  rope  and  steam- 
power  to  go  down  a  deep  pit.  Plants  manage  without 
steam,  but  they  need  rope,  or  something  like  it,  though 
not  so  much  as  some  people  use  when  they  talk  or 
write  about  the  subsoil.  I  said  just  now  that  plants, 
like  people,  disliked  feeding  in  the  dark.  Unskilled 
scribes  should  not  attempt  too  much  flourish,  it  seems, 
because  I  am  obliged  to  contradict  that  saying  now ;  for 
the  truth  is,  plants  don't  care  where  they  feed,  so  that 
they  find  plenty,  and  one  other  essential  which  they 
cannot  find  much  lower  than  2  feet  from  the  surface,  as 
we  have  seen  near  Pagham  Harbour,  although  the  land 
there  is  naturally  penetrable,  and  does  not  require  any 
trickery  by  either  steam  or  horse  antics  to  assist  the 
usual  rumaging  of  crops  for  food  ;  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  moving  the  subsoil  would  make  it  settle  and 
become  more  compact  in  the  end,  the  same  as  when 
sands  are  tumbled  about. 

The  essential  agent  of  the  descent  of  plant  roots  is 
air.  A  principal  want  is  water.  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  for  a  plant  to  go  down  into  a  drain  when 
it  is  thirsty?  and  what  more  absurd  than  to  expect  it 
to  go  into  a  subsoil,  where  it  never  went  before,  just 
because  somebody  lias  been  grubbing  about  there, 
doing  imaginary  farming  ? 

It  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject  of  how 
plant  roots  get  into  drains  if  I  mention  how  they  were 
kept  out,  in  a  pasture  field,  where  a  6-foot  drain  ran 
parallel  with  a  row  of  thirsty  Elms,  at  a  distance  of 

2  rods.  A  3-foot  trench  was  dug  alongside  the  drain, 
and  the  earth  returned  to  it.  Elms  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  out  explorers,  who  [ravel  through  the  earth  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  food,  seldom  attaining  a 
greater  depth  than  2  or  3  feet,  but  quite  capable  of 
boring  to  a  much  greater  depth  under  certain  circum- 
stances. They  are  incapable  of  absorbing  food,  being 
merely  woody  prolongations  of  the  stem,  as  appears  by 
their  assuming  a  dress  of  bark  and  putting  out  leaves 
when  any  accident  lays  them  bare  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  explorers  advanced  towards  my  trench  at  the 
depth  I  have  just  indicated.  They  touched  the  newly 
moved  mould,  and  seemed  to  feel  at  once  that  their 
mission  was  over.  In  truth,  it  was  only  the  observer 
who  felt  that  !  But  these  wonderful  movements  of 
plants  seem  to  him  so  like  those  of  sentient  beings,  that 
he  might  well  imagine  the  exploring  Elm  roots  to  have 
said  in  their  language,  "  Here  are  our  feeding 
grounds."  Immediately  the  point  of  each  wooden 
borer  put  out  numerous  roots,  branching  into  tiny 
rootlets,  with  open  mouths,  and  these  began  to  feed, 
working  upwards  to  the  light,  according  to  the  law 
that  directs  them. 

Thus  the  explorers  were  baulked  ;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  trench,  they  would  have  gone  on  boring 
till  the  drain  would  have  been  reached,  and  the  fibres 
would  have  been  developed  there.  It  appears  that 
plants  will  bore  a  long  way  for  a  very  little.  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  sometimes  go  down  into 
a  drain  out  of  mischief,  for  if  they  really  want  food, 
why  don't  they  look  for  it  round  about  the  drain  and 
range  a  little  on  the  road  down?  They  don't  do  this 
to  any  extent ;  but  they  ought  to  do  it  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  enthusiasts.  I  suspect  there  can  be  no 
preparation  of  plant-food  without  a  free  exposure  of  the 
soil  to  air.  It  is  the  exaggeration  of  this  very  fact, 
however,  which  has  led  to  so  much  castle-building  in 
the  subsoil  of  late  years.  To  argue  with  the  fancies 
that  are  entertained  on  that  subject  by  a  few  agricul- 
tural Rosicrucians  would  be  as  fruitless  as  throwing  a 
stone  at  a  noise,  or  setting  your  house-dog  to  drive 
away  a  smell.  Time  will  clear  the  air  of  these  mani- 
festations. 

My  own  experience  is  that  plants  do  not  necessarily 
get  into  a  subsoil  because  a  grubber  has  been  groping 
there  before  them  ;  they  can  get  into  most  subsoil 
freely  enough  without  the  grubber.  No  doubt  if  every 
farm  had  a  false  bottom  and  an  underneath  current 
of  air  and  water,  the  crops  would  find  it  out.  There  is 
no  telling  what  we  may  arrive  at  by  and  by  if  we  can 
but  get  steam  enough.  There  is  a  talk  now  of  coal 
in  the  Wealden.  There  arc  electrical  agencies  at 
work  ;  an  entirely  new  system  of  things  seems  highly 
probable. 

Let  no  man  lay  his  plans  for  longer  than  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  But  for  the  moment,  instead  of 
attempting  to  force  impossible  air  into  subsoils  that 
have  but  little  plant-food  in  them,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  I  think  practical  farmers  are  right  in  counting  the 
cost,  and    buying  guano   to   put   on   the  surface.  //. 
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jame  Corrfspoitbeittt. 

Suttons'  Golden  Tankard  Mangel.— I  have  just 
noticed  a  query  in  your  paper,  signed  "S.,  Surrey," 
asking  whether  Wheeler's  Golden  Melon  and  Carter's 
New  Tankard  Mangel  are  synonymous  with  the 
above,  or  wherein  they  differ  ?  From  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  description  of  these  varieties  given  in 
the  1S73  catalogues  of  the  three  firms  it  seems  almost 
surprising  that  this  question  has  not  been  raised  before. 
On  turning  back,  however  to  the  1S72  catalogues  of 
the  same  three  firms  I  can  find  no  mention  of  either 
"Golden  Melon"  in  Messrs.  Wheeler's,  or  "New 
Tankard  "  in  Messrs.  Carter's,  but  in  Messrs.  Suttons' 
I  see  "  Golden  Tankard"  is  offered  as  a  new  sort  sent 
out  by  them  for  the  first  time  that  year.  Agricola,  [A 
known  correspondent.] 

Synonyms  in  the  Seed  Trade. — I  presume  the 
question  of  your  correspondent,  "  S.,  Surrey,"  is 
intended  to  be  a  twofold  one,  namely,  1st,  Will  the 
Golden  Melon  Mangel  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  and  the  New  Tankard  Mangel  offered  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  prove  to  be  identical? — and  2d,  Are 
either  or  both  of  these  the  same  as  the  Golden 
Tankard  sent  out  the  previous  year  by  Messrs.  Sutton  ? 
These  are  questions  which  I  presume  no  one  can 
answer  until  a  trial  has  been  made  of  the  two  kinds 
now  offered  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Messrs.  Carter 
respectively.  But  I  would  suggest  to  your  corre- 
spondent, if  he  feels  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  to 
obtain  seed  direct  from  each  of  these  two  seedsmen, 
and  he  will  then  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  if,  as  I 
presume,  he  is  already  a  grower  of  the  Golden  Tankard. 
C.  II.,  May  6. 

Farm  Accounts. — A  suggestion  has  been  sent  to  us, 
which  will  be  made  plain  by  printing  the  headings  of 
the  two  p3ges  of  the  folio  which  it  refers  to.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  the  merchant's  ledger— but  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  farm  account  keeping. — Each  page 
of  this  ledger  is  a  set  of  ten  books  in  one,  a  saving  of 
So  per  cent,  in  paper  alone.  There  is  no  difference  in 
keeping  the  accounts,  whether  a  profit-and-loss  account 
is  required  or  not.  It  prevents  loss  in  copying  from 
one  book  to  others,  and  is  a  self-checking  system. 
John  Payne,  Accountant,  MoretoK-in-Marsh. 


able  changes,  I  have  changed  it  to  Lady  Day,  and  as 
Hop  cultivation  forms  an  important  branch  of  our 
system  I  find  it  work  better  than  Michaelmas,  as  in  the 
latter  case  closing  time  arrives  while  hopping  is  going 
on,  the  valuations  are  heavy  and  Christmas  bills  unpaid, 
and  altogether  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  Lady  Day 
closing  will  be  found   most  satisfactory.       Valuation, 

Farm  Balance  Sheet  ti'r  the  1  'ear  ending  October  io,  1S72. 
(Under  300  acres.) 
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too,  at  this  season  is  very  much  reduced,  the  crops  and 
fat  stock  being  generally  realised.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  any  description  of  the  labour  book,  as  it  is  one 
which  in  my  opinion  may  be  safely  left  to  the  fancy  of 
the  individual.  Mine  is  very  simple,  as  I  require  only 
the  names  of  the  men  with  their  time  and  wage.  Task- 
work is  kept  in  a  separate  book,  ruled  for  the  purpose, 
which  may  also  be  left  to  choice  ;  and  for  those  who 
desire  it  a  separate  account  for  each  field  ;  my  "  culti- 
vation book "  will  I  think  meet  these  requirements. 
The  book  is  kept  by  each  bailiff,  in  which  a  page  or 
two  is  devoted  to  each  field,  giving  name  and  acreage, 
and  an  account  and  date  of  each  act  of  husbandry, 
quantity  of  seed  and  manures  bestowed,  and  weight  or 

PAYNE'S    MERCHANT'S    LEDGER. 


working  and  air  ;  as  to  using  it  as  muck,  it  would  no 
doubt  help  upon  sound  land.  He  may  try  to  write 
down  deep  work  as  long  as  he  likes  ;  I'll  stick  to  him, 
even  if  it  makes  him  cross.  William  Smithy  Woolston, 
Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  May  3. 

Fisken's  Steam  Plough.— The  merits  of  the 
different  systems  of  steam-cultivation  being  now  so 
widely  discussed,  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  you 
balance-sheet  and  working  account  of  the  Cheshire 
Steam  Ploughing  Company,  who  have  employed  that 
known  as  the  Fisken  light-rope  ystem.  Indi- 
vidually, I  employed  the  tackle  340  hours,  at  the  rate 
of  \os.  for  every  hour  the  implement  was  in  actual 
work,  and  paid  the  company  £170.  My  farm  com- 
prises 800  acres  of  arable  land,  and  with  such  assistance 
I  am  enabled  to  work  it  with  10  draught-horses  and 
two  lighter  ones,  say  equal  to  1 1  horses.  I  think  these 
facts  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  trust  that  my 
brother  farmers  may  be  led  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
this  system. 

Statement    of  Accounts    of  the    Cheshire    Steam    Ploughing 
Company   for  the  First   Year,   ending  March  8,    1S73.— 
Balance  Sheet. 
1873.  Assets* 

March  8.  £   s.  d.        £,    s,     d. 

By  value  of  machinery  and  implements,    , 
viz. : — 
Cost  of  tackle  and  fittings     . .  . .     250    o    o 

,,     1600      yards     Manilla     rope, 

900  yards  steel  rope  . .  . .      1 10    o    o 

,,     one  7-tined  turning  cultivator       75     o    o 
,,     one  12-horse  power  single  cy- 
linder  traction-engine,    with 
fittings.. 
,,     injector  to  do.,  and  fitting 
,,     one  5-furrow  balance-plough. . 
,,     sundry   extras   to    machinery, 
sleeping  van  for  men,  &c.  .  ■ 


575 
90 


^1252  15 
Less  written  off  for  depreciation     . .     101     o 


Sundry  debts  due  to  the  company 

<  >ld  material  on  hand 

Cash  in  North  and  South  Wales  Bank 


March  8.  Liabilities. 

To  amount   of  capital  invested  at  this  £  s.  d. 

date 1162  8  1 

,,  sundry  unpaid  accounts         ..         ..  10  15  11 

Nett  profit  on  the  12  months'  working 
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Remarks. 

Farm  Book-keeping. — A  correspondent,  signing 
himself  "An  Accountant,"  in  your  issue  of  March  22, 
p.  413,  asks  me  to  describe  my  system  of  farm  book- 
keeping ;  to  do  this  satisfactorily  in  such  a  space  as  you 
can  afford  in  your  "  Home  Correspodence, "  will  be 
perhaps  impossible,  but  a  general  idea,  conveying  its 
simplicity,  may  be  attained.  It  is  now  I  believe  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  to  farm  successfully,  under  the 
present  improved  system  of  agriculture,  book-keeping, 
to  some  extent,  must  be  brought  into  practice,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  agriculturists  as 
a  body  are  not  fond  of  books  and  figures,  the  system, 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  a  simple  one,  and  free 
from  any  complication.  Most  of  the  published  systems 
I  have  found  puzzling  in  the  extreme,  with  their  Cash 
Dr.  to  So-and-So,  and  So-and-So  Dr.  to  Cash.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  strict  record  of  daily  receipts  and 
expenditure,  at  the  same  time  briefly  noting  the  state 
of  the  weather,  casualties,  or  disorders  amongst  the 
stock,  and  any  other  matter  of  interest  which  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  note.  My  system  is  the  more 
simple  on  account  of  the  daily  entries  being  left  to  the 
bailiffs  on  their  respective  farms,  and  to  expect  from 
them  more  than  a  simple  account  as  described  would 
result  in  failure  and  disappointment ;  as  it  is,  they  have 
become  interested  in  their  work,  and  evidently  desire 
to  be  accurate.  I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  run 
through  the  few  books  kept,  and  carry  it  to  the  "  grand 
finish,"  viz.,  the  balance-sheet.  The  principal  book 
kept  is  the  "journal,"  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
whole  depends.  To  each  bailiff  such  a  book  is  given, 
ruled  with  two  money  columns  —  "bought"  and 
"sold;"  here  they  enter  daily  every  transaction,  stock 
or  produce  bought  or  sold,  labour  (taken  from  the  labour 
book,  weekly  or  fortnightly  as  the  case  may  be),  petty 
expenses,  cakes,  manures,  &c  ;  also  weekly  accounts 
of  each  kind  of  corn  given  to  stock,  casualties  and 
causes,  remarks  respecting  the  weather,  and  so  on. 
This  is  posted  by  me  periodically  into  the  ledger  under 
various  heads,  as  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  hay,  food  grown 
and  consumed,  food  bought,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  repairs 
account,  rates  and  taxes,  &c.  Thus  collected  it  forms 
the  material  for  the  balance-sheet,  and  we  have  only  to 
make  a  careful  valuation  of  live  and  dead  farming  stock 
and  tillages  at  a  fixed  period  each  year  to  complete  our 
task.  I  have  up  to  this  year  chosen  Old  Michaebnas  Day 
as  the  best  closing ;  this  year,  however,  owing  to  unavoid- 


quantity  of  crop  reaped.  From  this,  if  accurately  kept, 
a  valuation  of  tillages  can  at  any  time  be  made.  I  can 
perhaps  best  explain  my  form  of  balance-sheet  by  giving, 
as  above,  a  true  copy  of  one  of  1S72.  In  addition 
to  this  I  gather  material  from  the  above  for  a  live  stock 
balance,  that  which  I  consider  both  interesting  and 
useful.  "Figures  are  stubborn  things"  (this  remark 
was  made  to  me  by  one  of  our  bailiffs),  and  enable  us 
to  furnish  proof  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 
A  Subscriber. 

Woolston  Subsoils. — I  thank  "A.  H."  very 
much  for  his  table  of  particulars  about  "ammonia" 
and  "phosphoric  acid."  If  some  others  would  do 
likewise  it  would  aid  us  very  much  upon  the  point  of 
richness  or  poorness  of  soils.  To  get  at  natural 
character  we  must  look  into  the  subsoil,  which  it  would 
also  be  well  to  compare  with  the  top  soil,  giving  all 
particulars  as  to  treatment  for,  say  the  last  four  years. 
For  the  information  of  "A.  H."  I  will  tell  you  that 
my  clay  land  was  in  1855  (the  year  I  began  steam 
cultivation) — that  is  the  surface  soil  of  it  was — as  near 
upon  a  par  with  the  subsoil  as  it  could  be  except  that 
from  time  out  of  mind  it  had  been  aerated,  corn-made 
manurings  it  had  never  had.  The  manurings  down  to 
1859  had  been  nothing  but  straw  and  water,  viz.,  the 
straw  that  had  been  produced  upon  the  land,  therefore 
the  increase  of  ammonia  from  .17  up  to  47,  and  the  in- 
crease of  phosphoric  acid  from .  19  to .  ^,  must  have  been 
all  due  to  aeration,  for  the  straw  applied  was  produced 
from  the  land,  therefore,  waspart  and  parcel  of  the  land. 
These  results  are  the  most  conclusive  upon  the  point, 
for  this  land  had  no  aid  but  aeration  to  bring  about  this 
marvellous  change  in  its  constituent  value.  There  are 
some  soils  poorer  in  natural  character  that  I  know  of, 
yet  the  analysis  shows  that  it  is  naturally  poor,  for  an 
equivalent  in  ammonia  of  .17  is  poor,  and  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  subsoils  will  not  do  to 
be  depended  upon,  for  when  I  turn  to  the  particulars 
that  have  been  published  about  my  light  land,  which 
is  really  good  land  in  character,  I  find  that  in  one  case 
the  phosphoric  acid  stands  at .  12,  while  the  other  case 
stands  at  .10  only.  Mr.  H.  Evershed  now  persists  in 
it  that  this  clay  land  of  mine  ought  to  be  sold  as  muck, 
to  be  "  spread  broadcast"  elsewhere.  He  would  find 
it  poor  tackle  if  shut  up  from  air.  Let  him  muck  it  as 
he  might,  he  would  not  get  fat  upon  it  without  deep 


March  8.  Working  Account. 

By  amount  received  to  this  date  for  work  done        . .     ,6536     5     o 
March  8.                                       Dr. 
To  paid  wages  and  manager's  salary     . .  /203     o     4 
,,     carriage  of  material,  travelling  ex- 
expenses,  &c 13  12    9 

,,     for  stationery  ..  ,«         ..         o  10    9 

,,     for  coal  and  oil  . .         . .         . .       15  18     1 

,,     lodgings  for  men       ..  ..  ..         o  17     6 

„     Bank  commission,  less  interest     ..         035 
,,     repair  to   machinery,    renewal    of 
portions     of    machinery,     new 

ropes,  &c. ..  126     2     6 

„     depreciation  of  machinery..  ..     101     o    o 

. 46r     5     4 

-674  19  8 
(Audited)  Wm.  Bartington,  Accountant. 
Delamere,  March  8,  1873. 
With  regard  to  the  above  accounts,  it  may  be  stated 
that  10  per  cent  has  been  written  off  the  cost  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  machinery  for  depreciation,  arising 
from  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  the  detail  in  the  usual 
course  being  renewed  from  time  to  time  when  neces- 
sary out  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  undertaking.  After 
making  such  provision,  the  accounts  show  a  nett  profit 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  average  amount  of  capital  sunk  in 
the  concern  during  the  12  months,  equal  to  6  per  cent, 
on  a  fixed  capital  of  ^1250— in  the  face  of  what  may  be 
considered  an  exceptionally  bad  season,  the  land  for 
several  weeks  being  in  a  state  wholly  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Simeon  Leather,  Delamere  Lodge,  near  Northwich, 
Cheshire,  May  2. 

The  "  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  "  on  Astro- 
nomy.— We  have  recently  had  the  benefit  of  an 
etymological  dissertation  from  our  friend  of  the 
Labourers*  Chronicle,  commencing  with  the  statement 
that  agricola  is  Latin  for  "the  art  agriculture."  Last 
week  he  favoured  us  with  an  astronomical  discovery  of 
a  far  more  startling  nature,  namely,  that  "*the  world 
has  a  daily  revolution  round  the  sun!"  No  wonder 
we  have  had  an  extraordinary  season.  A  Tenant 
Farmer. 

On  Tenant-right.— With  very  great  pleasure  we 
have  read  the  articles  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  on 
the  subject  of  tenants'  rights,  for  in  1855  (IS  years 
since)   a   common,   called    Wigginton    Common,   was 


*  Vide  fourth  column  of  first  article. 
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enclosed,  and  allotted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
according  to  the  acreage  in  this  parish  ;  and  we  will 
give  you  the  names,  so  that,  if  necessary,  inquiries  can 
be  made  as  to  the  veracity  of  our  statement.  Mr. 
William  Grange,  farmer,  of  Wigginton,  had  17  acres 
of  this  common  land  allotted  to  him,  which  was  too  far 
from  his  house  to  be  useful  to  him  to  farm  ;  under  the 
circumstances,  he  let  it  to  us  for  ^17  per  annum.  We 
had  to  cut  the  Furze,  pare  the  turf,  and  burn  it,  at  a 
cost  of  £\  per  acre,  and  then  planted  it  with  trees  ;  but 
the  trees  scarcely  had  a  leaf  upon  them,  as  the  ground 
was  so  poor.  We  therefore,  after  the  third  year, 
commenced  manuring  ;  this  was  done  from  60  to  100 
tons  per  acre,  and  4  miles  to  cart  it.  After  10  years, 
Mr.  Grange  said  he  ought  to  charge  us  £24  per  annum 
for  it ;  this  we  readily  paid,  as  the  adjoining  farm  land 
let  from  about  17J.  to  24s.  per  acre.  This  17  acres 
belonged  to  the  Harcourt  estate,  and,  owing  to  a  death, 
was  sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart  in  London  in  1S6S, 
with  a  rental  of  £24  a  year  upon  it.  We  had  notice 
on  March  25  to  quit  at  Michaelmas  six  months,  and, 
being  the  summer,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the 
trees.  This  land  was  purchased  by  John  Havers,  Esq., 
of  White  Hill,  Berkhampstead,  who  fastened  the  gates, 
and  forbade  our  men  entering,  so  that  we  could  not 
remove  the  trees.  We  asked  for  1 2  months  to  clear 
off,  but  the  only  terms  we  could  make  was  a  lease  for 
seven  years  at  a  rental  of  ^60  a-year.  Now,  for 
breaking  up  a  wild  common  and  cultivating  it  some 
protection  should  be  allowed  the  tenants.  The  farmer 
could  not  bring  this  land  into  cultivation  under  about 
,£13  per  acre,  and  it  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  charged  an  increased  rent  for  their  own 
capital.  H.  Lane  d~  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead, Herts,  April  30. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Toronto,  Canada:  "  G.  A.  H."  Messrs.  Mali, 
Evershed,  and  Smith  of  Woolston. — "  Stranger,  is  this 
a  free  fight?"  remarked  a  Western  man,  just  landed 
from  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  at  the  town  of 
"Napoleon,"  to  look  about  him,  whilst  the  boat  was 
taking  on  wood;  and  finding  himself  near  "con- 
siderable of  a  muss "  with  an  excited  crowd  of  com- 
batants—"  Is  this  a  free  fight?"  "Yes,  it  ar,"  said 
the  stranger ;  if  you  want  a  fight,  go  in,  there's 
nobody  to  hender."  Whereupon  the  Western  man 
"  went  in,"  and  in  about  10  minutes  he  returned,  with 
a  slash  across  the  face  with  a  bowie-knife,  half  his 
clothes  torn  off,  and  various  wounds  and  bruises  to  be 
seen  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  As  the  bell  rang 
for  the  boat's  starting  he  came  on  board,  and  after 
getting  himself  "fixed  up,"  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  he  remarked,  "Well,  Napoleon  is  a 
stirring  place.  I  haven't  had  such  a  lively  time  since  I 
left  Arkinsaw." 

So  I  remark  :  I  suppose  it  is  a  "free  fight  "between 
the  above  noted  combatants,  and,  unless  there's 
"somebody  to  hender,"  I  feel  inclined  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Now,  unless  those  gentleman  have  been  in  Canada, 
or  at  all  events  in  the  United  States,  they  do  not  get  a 
"fair  departure,"  because  they  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  land  may  be  reduced,  by  over  crop- 
ping, want  of  manure,  and  bad  tillage  generally  ;  they 
have  never  seen  land,  which  was  originally  good,  run 
down  until  the  whole  crop  of  grain  would  consist  at 
the  rate  of  one  plant  of  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley,  to 
three  Thistles  ;  and  where  the  seed  crop  would  return 
very  little  more  than  the  seed,  and  even  the  Thistles 
would  be  very  spindling  and  not  over  I  foot  high, 
many  of  them,  indeed,  not  more  than  6  inches  ;  where 
Clover  would  not  grow,  and  the  land  the  following 
year  became  a  desert,  and  so  continued  until  the 
natural  grasses  gradually  formed  a  sod  of  very  poor 
herbage.  01  course  such  land  is  at  once  abandoned, 
and  turned  into  what  is  here  called  "  pastur,"  i.e.,  a 
place  into  which  animals  can  be  turned  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  gradually  reduced  to  inanition,  until  their 
nature  rebels,  and  they  "  breach  "  through  the  fences 
into  the  neighbouring  crops,  to  be  again  beaten  back 
into  their  open  prison  by  all  the  boys  and  dogs  on  the 
farm. 

Now,  this  is  just  the  state  in  which  a  poor  but  sharp 
and  clever  agriculturist  likes  to  find  a  place  ;  the  get- 
ting hold  of  a  good  farm,  in  full  yield  of  crop  and  fine 
condition,  to  such  a  man,  who  has  most  likely  not  the 
value  of  400  dols.  in  the  world,  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  idea  of  acquiring  the  freehold  is  a 
dream  too  distant  for  him  to  hope  to  realise  ;  and  yet  he 
knows  and  feels  that  on  a  place  in  this  condition  his 
chances  of  both  one  and  the  other — i.e.,  the  leasehold 
first  and  the  freehold  afterwards — are  excellent.  The 
owner  of  the  land  is  fairly  starved  out  of  it  ;  most 
likely  there  is  a  mortgagee  in  possession,  who  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  j  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  mort- 
gaged to  nearly  or  quite  its  then  full  value.  The 
aspirant  knows  very  well  that  he  can  get  the  occu- 
pancy of  it  on  his  own  terms,  and  almost  at  his  own 
price,  and  he  stipulates  in  the  lease  that  he  shall  have 
the  right  of  purchase  at  what  is  now  far  beyond  its 
value,  but  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  be  cheap  to 
him.  The  writer  has  seen  and  had  to  do  with 
hundreds  of  farms  in  this  position.  Until  very  lately 
the  persons  who  attacked  the  job  of  improvement  were 
usually  "  Yorkshiremen  "  or  "Northumbrians" — old 


countrymen.  Their  stock  would  consist  of  a  good 
span  (or  pair)  of  horses  (here  the  canny  Yorkshire  breaks 
out,  such  men  are  always  sure  of  a  good  team),  a 
plough  and  harrows  and  a  waggon,  with  the  necessary 
small  tools  for  his  own  use,  a  cow  for  the  family,  and 
two  or  three  pigs,  and  a  few  fowls,  the  most  meagre 
possible  furnishing  to  his  house,  and  just  means  enough 
to  purchase  provisions  until  he  can  raise  them. 

Now,  what  does  such  a  man  do  ?  He  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Mechi's  plan,  and  go  heavily  into  stock,  draining, 
&c,  for  he  has  not  the  means  either  to  support  or  pay 
(or  cattle.  He  cannot,  like  Mr.  Evershed,  depend  on 
manure,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  rotten 
straw  about  the  old  and  ruinous  buidings,  there  is  no 
manure  in  the  place  (for  men  who  will  let  a  farm  run 
down  into  this  condition  will  even  sell  manure)  ;  arti- 
ficials are  not  to  be  had,  and  if  they  were,  he  has  no 
money  to  purchase  them.  The  only  artificial 
he  can  hope  to  use  is  a  little  plaster  or 
gypsum  on  his  Clover  by-and-by,  when  he  can 
get  Clover  to  grow,  so  he  draws  on  Mr.  Smith's,  of 
Woolston,  bank — that  is,  the  subsoil ;  he  puts  his  plough 
down  at  once  to  the  full  depth  that  his  excellent  team 
can  turn  over,  brings  up  the  under  soil,  and  leaves  it 
all  as  rough  as  he  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  weather, 
and  our  roasting  suns  and  drying  winds.  Three  such 
ploughings  take  place  during  the  summer  ;  the  working 
and  the  drought  kill  the  Thistles,  and  if  it  is  a  fall 
Wheat  farm  he  can  get  a  pretty  good  sized  piece  sown 
in  time  to  insure  success  (such  men  always  are  in  time). 
The  land  being  well  aerated  and  worked  during  the 
summer,  and  most  probably  having  never  before  been 
ploughed  above  4  inches  deep,  is  pretty  sure  to  bear  a 
tolerable  crop  of  Wheat.  This  is  seeded  down  with 
Clover,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  good  plant  of  Clover 
he  knows  that  his  troubles  are  over ;  the  Clover  is 
plastered,  and  henceforth  his  farming  proceeds  on  the 
usual  four-field  system. 

Meantime,  while  the  land  is  in  fallow,  he  is  not  idle 
in  other  respects  ;  there  are  always  round  all  old  home- 
steads some  places  that  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
cattle, — there  is  the  old  chip-yard,  the  space  under  the 
stable  and  under  the  cattle  sheds  ;  these  being  dug  up, 
and  carted  out  on  other  land,  ensure  him  Potatos,  and 
a  good  patch  of  Turnips  for  his  future  cattle,  also  of 
another  patch  of  Indian  Corn  and  Pumpkins,  and  a 
garden  and  Cabbage  ground,  or  some  other  such  assist- 
ance, which  form  the  support  of  the  family.  He  com- 
mences in  the  early  spring  ;  by  the  fall  he  has  raised 
most,  if  not  all,  his  coming  winter's  provisions,  and  he 
has  a  crop  of  Wheat  in  the  ground,  more  or  less  good, 
and  more  fallow  ready  for  spring  crops.  When  he 
reaches  this  point,  his  success  is  certain  ;  his  rent, 
which  at  first  is  very  small,  is  sure  to  be  paid,  and 
"the  freehold"  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  what 
would  he  have  done  without  Mr.  Smith's  (of  Woolston) 
bank,  i.e.,  the  subsoil?  E.  L.  C,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  May  7.  — 
Present  :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  ;  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord 
Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord 
Vernon,  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ;  the  Hon. 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Massev  Lopes,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Barnett, 
Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Hornsby,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain, 
Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Rawlence,  Mr.  Rid- 
ley, M.P.  ;  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  G.  Turner,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr. 
Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Whitehead,  Lieut.-Col.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wil- 
son, and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Henry  A.  Brassey,  M.P.,  of  Preston  Hall,  Ayles- 
ford,  was  elected  a  governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :  — 

Barrows,  Colonel,  The  Birches,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Bolden,  John  Leonard,  Hyning,  Carnforth. 

Bruford,  Nicholas,  Tolland,  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset. 

Bryden,  Robert,  The  Dene,  Seaham,  Durham. 

Bushell,  Henry,  Skeldergate,  York. 

Caird,  James  Alex.  H.,  the  Warren  Farm,  Micheldever, 
Hants. 

Cator,  Albermarle,  Woodbastwick  Hall,  Norwich. 

Charles,  Edward,  Bulwell,  Notts. 

Charlesworth,  Charles  E.,  Woolley  Manor,  Wakefield. 

Charlesworth,  Joseph,  Lofthouse,  Yorkshire. 

Clark,  John  Moir,  Garthdee  House,  Aberdeen. 

Cope,  John  Alex.  Mainley,  3,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

Core,  William,  Fletton  Lodge,  Peterborough. 

Crust,  Joseph,  Catwick,  Skirlaugh  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Elphinstone,  Alex,,  Chewton  Glen,  Christchurch. 

Elvin,  David,  Ferney  Hill  Farm,  East  Barnet. 

Fletcher,  Bell,  M.D.,  Dorridge  House,  Knowle,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Fox,  George,  Harefield,  Wilmslow,  Chester. 

Freeman,  Joseph,  Keyingham,  Yorkshire. 

Garde,  Richard  Davis,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Penkridge. 

Gardner,  John  N.,  Long  Street,  Tethury. 

German,  John,  The  Common,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Gregory,  John,  Westoe,  South  Shields. 

Hewitt,  kobert  Henry,  Dodford,  Wcedon.         |hampton 

Hill,  Alex.  Staveley,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Oxley  Manor,  Wolver 


Holland,  William,  Market  Deeping. 
Holt,  Harrison,  28,  High  Street,  Hull. 
Hunt,  William,  Lome  Villa,  Eldon  Grove,  Hull. 
Jenkyns,  Arthur,  Manor  House,   Upton,  Nuneaton, 
juckes,  Charles,  Cosford  Grange,  Shifnal. 
Kearsley,  George,  Prospect  House.  Ripon. 
Linton,  William,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York. 
Luddington,  James  L.,  Littleport,  Ely. 
Mackenzie,  William  Dalziel,  Gillotts,  Henley-on-Thames* 
Mackinder,  Robert  Langton,  Spilsby. 
Mainwaring,  R.  Kynaston,  Watnall  Hall,  Nottingham. 
Mannington,  William,  the  Abbey  Farm,   Robertsbridge, 

Sussex, 
Marshall,  Walter  James,  9,  The  Crescent,  Scarborough. 
Milbank,  Powlett  C,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale. 
Milford,  Frank  P.,  Haldon  Works,  Kenn,  Exeter. 
Mills,  John,  Bisterne,  Ringwood. 
Morris,  Edward  Henry,  West  Farm,  Chirbury,  Salop. 
Nunnerley,  Richard,  Wems  Northwood,  Wem,  Salop. 
Oswell,    Edward     Francis,     Hampton     Hall,      Malpas, 

Cheshire. 
Paver-Crow,  Richard,  Ornhams  Hall,  Boroughbridge. 
Peacock,  Wilkinson  Affleck,  Ulceby  Rectory,  Alford. 
Pinder,  Thomas  James,  Garnsford,  East  Retford,  Notts. 
Playne,  Edward  H.,  Frampton  Mansell.  Stroud. 
Poole,  Adam,  Hale  Nook,  Out  Rawcliffe,  Garstang. 
Preston,  Captain  John  Wilby,  Dalby  Park,  Spilsby. 
Pugh,  William  Buckley,  Patrington,  Hull. 
Rodgett,  John,  Darwen  Bank,  Preston. 
Rogers,  John  Edwardes,  Abermeirig,  Talsarn,  Cardigan. 
Rosseter,    Robert    Marrnaduke,     Manor   House,     Iford, 

Lewes. 
Roughton,  James  John,  Kettering. 

Russell,  George  England,  Walpole  St.  Peter,  Wisbeach, 
Sawney,  William,  Magdala  Terrace,  Beverley. 
Scott,  Samuel,  Lane  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 
Singleton,    George,    Harrison   House,   St.   Michael's-on- 

Wyre,  Garstang. 
Skidmore,  James  S.,  Nantwich. 
Smith,  George,  Lowfield,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Harriett,  New  House,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shifnal. 
Smith,  John,  Summerhill,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
Sowerby,  John,  jun.,  Beelsby,  Grimsby. 
Spackman,  Henry,  Bloomfield  House,  Bath. 
Spence,  Henry,  Heath  Lodge,  Shrewsbury. 
Spencer,  Thos.,  Gileston,  Cowbridge. 
Stephenson,  William,  Scaftworth,  Bawtry. 
Tonge,  James  Catlett,  New  Hall,  Neston,  Cheshire. 
Turner,  Tom,  Beverley. 
Waistell,  William,  Northallerton. 
Walley,  John,  Mere  House,  Baddeley,  Nantwich. 
Walls,  Rev.  Richard  George,  Boothby  Hall,  Spilsby. 
Wemyss  and  March,  Earl  of,  Gosford,  Longniddry. 
White,  George  Robinson,  Belle  House,  Whitehaven. 
Whiting,  Joseph  Evans,  Castle  Thorpe,  Stony  Stratford. 
Willows,  J.  G.  W.,  28,  High  Street,  Hull. 

Finances. — Col.  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  montii  had  been  examined, 
and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  on  April  30  was  £z<)\l  l$s.  yd.,  £2000 
remaining  on  deposit  at  interest. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  first  part  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  Journal  for  1872  was 
out  of  print,  and  that  as  several  members,  whose 
subscriptions  were  at  present  in  arrear,  will  require 
copies  when  their  subscriptions  are  paid,  the  committee 
recommend  that  this  part  should  be  reprinted.  The 
committee  also  recommended  for  payment  the  bills  for 
the  printing,  paper  and  binding  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  ;  for  the  separate  copies  of  the  report  on 
the  trials  of  portable  steam-engines  at  Cardiff,  and  for 
those  of  Mr.  Thompson's  paper  on  the  management  of 
grass  land.  Applications  having  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  for  leave  to  reprint  their 
paper  on  the  growth  of  Barley  at  their  own  expense, 
and  from  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  for  an 
exchange  of  publications,  the  committee  recommended 
that  these  requests  be  complied  with. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

General  Hull. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  that  15,000  copies 
of  the  stock  catalogue  and  7500  of  the  implement 
catalogue  be  printed,  and  sold  at  is.  each  on  the 
three  first  days  of  the  show,  and  6d.  each  on  the 
last  two  days. — This  report  was  adopted,  as  also  was 
the  programme  of  the  Hull  meeting  as  arranged  by  the 
committee. 

Judc.es  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the 
names  of  the  judges  of  stock  and  implements  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  act  at  the 
Hull  meeting,  and  their  appointment  was  confirmed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  commitee. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Milward  reported 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  one-third 
of  each  grand  stand  shall  be  first-class,  and  that  the 
charge  for  admittance  on  the  first  three  days  shall  be 
2S.  The  charge  for  the  2d  class  on  those  days,  and 
for  the  whole  stand  afterwards,  to  be  is.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  season  tickets  for  admission  to  any 
part  of  the  stand  be  issued  at  5x.  each. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

Education.™ Mr.  Holland  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  usual  examination  was  held  in  the  Society's 
rooms  on  April  22  and  the  four  following  days. 
Twelve  candidates  entered  and  nine  were  in  attendance. 
Of  these,  the  eldest  was  23,  the  youngest  iS  years  old. 
The  greatest  number  of  marks  attainable  was  1 200,  900 
of  which  were  attached  to  the  compulsory  subjects, 
leaving  300  for  the  others.  Messrs.  Lcyson,  Kennedy, 
and  North   were  the  three  successful  candidates,  and 
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each  obtained  a  first-class  certificate,  consequently 
becoming  a  life-member  of  the  Society.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Leyson  has  gained  a  prize  of  ^25,  Mr.  Kennedy 
one  of  £10,  and  Mr.  North  one  of  ,£5.  None  of  the 
other  candidates  passed,  but  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, giving  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each 
individual  in  each  subject,  shows  that  the  examinations 
have  been  creditably  passed. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Results  of  the  Examinations,  1873. 
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The  examiners  in  chemistry  had  reported  that  the 
candidates  had  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  as 
far  as  general  chemistry  is  concerned,  and  that  most  of 
them  had  shown  a  fair  knowledge  of  principles  and 
typical  facts,  but  that  on  the  technical  side  they  had 
not  done  so  well.  Professor  Twisden  had  reported 
that  both  in  mechanics  and  mensuration  the  examina- 
tions had  been  quite  satisfactory,  eight  candidates  out 
of  nine  passing  in  both  subjects.  The  general  result 
of  the  examinations  in  geology  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  three  out  of  the  four  papers  in  botany  were 
worthy  of  praise.  Out  of  the  nine  candidates  three 
failed  in  book-keeping.  As  a  whole,  the  results  of  this 
year's  examinations  had  been  satisfactory,  and  one 
feature  connected  with  them  had  been  especially  grati- 
fying. Amongst  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
on  that  occasion,  one  had  his  home  in  Quebec,  and  the 
other  in  Florence  ;  and  although  neither  had  been  suc- 
cessful, it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  a  distant  colony 
and  a  foreign  country  appreciated  the  exertions  made 
at  home  in  furtherance  of  agricultural  education. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

House  List. — In  conformity  with  the  bye-laws, 
the  Council  then  arranged,  by  ballot,  the  following 
election  list,  to  be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption 
at  the  ensuing  General  Meeting  on  the  22d  inst  : — 
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Acland,    Sir  Thomas    Dyke,    Bart.,    M.P., 
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Cantrell,  Charles  S.,  Riding  Court,  Datchet, 

Bucks.                                                               13  1     2 

29 

22 

Dent,    John    Dent,    M.P.,    Ribston    Hall, 

Wetherby,  Yorkshire. 

13 

2 

17 

57 

Evans,  John,  Uffington,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 
Jones,  J.  Bo  wen,  Ensdon  House,  Shrews 

bury,  Salop. 

11 

2 
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7 

Kingscote,      Colonel,      M.P.,       Kingscote, 

Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 

34 

2 

59 

54 

Leeds,  Robert,  Castleacre,  Brandon,  Norfolk,     13 

2 

41 

27 

Liddell,  Hon.  Henry  George,  M.P.,  Ravens-, 

worth  Castle,  Durham. 

7 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Maristow, 

Roborough,  Devon. 

6 

18 

7 

Mcintosh,  David,  Havering  Park,  Romford, 

Essex. 

9 

1 

Pain,    Thomas,    The    Grove,    Basingstoke, 

Hants. 

TZ 

2 

Ransome,    Robert    Charles,     Bolton     Hill, 

Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Ridley,  M.   White,   M.P.,  Bla-don,  Cram- 

S 

1 

42 

22 

Hngton,  Northumberland. 

9 

1 

43 

21 

Rigden,  William,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex, 

6 

2 

5 

Skelmersdale,  Lord  (elected  Dec.   it.  1872), 

Lathom  Hou=e,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 

2 

Torr,  John,  MP.,  Carlett  Park,  Cheshire. 

Torr,   William,   Aylesby   Manor,    Grimsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

*3 

2 

81 

63 

Turner,  George,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter, 

Devon. 

6 

2 

5 

4 

Turner,  Jabez,  Haddon,  Hunts. 

10 

2 

21 

10 

Wakefield,  William  H.,  Kendal,  Westmore- 

land. 

13 

2 

26 

12 

Webb,  James,  Spring  Hill,   Fladbury,  P^r- 

shore,  Worcestershire.                                      '     6        1 

18 

7 

Wells,  John,  Booth  Ferry-,   Howden,  York-| 

rshire.                                                                    1   10  1     2 

32 

17 

Wilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fuller  Maitland.i 

Stowlangtoft    Hall,  Bury   St.    Edmund's, 

Suffolk. 

8      .. 

36 

15 

Wilson,  Jacob,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Morpeth, 

i 

Northumberland. 

9        2 

87      SO 

Selection. — Col.  Kingscote  (chairman)  reported 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  committee  : — 
That  Mr.  Holland  be  recommended  by  the  Council  to 
the  General  Meeting  as  President  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year;  that  Lord  Kesteven  be  elected  a 


trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Ossington  ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Uffington, 
Shrewsbury,  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Council  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Stone. 
This  report  having  been  received,  it  was  moved  by 
Lord  Vernon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "That  Mr.  Holland  be  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Meeting  as  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year."  It  was  then  proposed 
by  Col.  Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil  ward,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "That  Lord  Kesteven  be  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Society  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Ossington."  On  the  motion  of  Col. 
Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
of  Uffington,  Shrewsbury,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

Implement. — Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  reported 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes  of  implements  to  be  tried  in  1S73  — 
1SS1,  in  accordance  with  the  nine-years*  rotation  pre- 
viously decided  upon  by  the  Council  : — ■ 
1S73.  Horse-power  machines  and  implements  used  in 
tillage. 

1874.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  cultivation 
and  carrying  of  crops. 

1875.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
grass  crops. 

1876.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
grain  and  root  crops. 

1877.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  and  in  the  feeding  of  stock. 

1878.  Steam-power  machinery  used  in  tillage. 

1879.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  preparation 
of  crops  for  market. 

1880.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  drainage,  road- 
making. 

1881.  Steam-engines. 

It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Howard,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  had  had  an  interview  with  the  committee  to 
urge  that  the  rule  of  the  Society,  giving  the  stewards 
power  to  try  any  implement  in  the  yard  at  their  discre- 
tion, should  not  be  enforced  this  year,  as  the  exhibitors 
would  be  engaged  at  the  Vienna  exhibition,  and  such 
implements  therefore  could  not  be  advantageously 
tried  ;  the  committee  had  however  decided  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  entry  cannot  be 
altered. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Country  Meeting  of  1874. — The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  sites  offered  to  the 
Society  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1S74  by  the  local 
authorities  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Norwich  having 
been  read,  the  Council  were  favoured  by  the  attendance 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  as  deputations  from  the 
competing  towns  : — 

Bedford.— James  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  Mayor  of 
Bedford  (J.  T.  Young,  Esq.),  the  Town  Clerk  (J.  W. 
Pease,  Esq.),  the  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  (H. 
Thornton,  Esq. ),  C.  Stephenson,  Esq. ,  C.  Howard, 
Esq.,  H.  Trethewy,  Esq.,  and  M.  Sharman,  Esq.  (hon. 
sec). 

Cambridge. — The  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  Mr.  H.  Thurnall,  Mr.  Birt 
(Great  Eastern  Railway),  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Nonuick.— Lord  Ranelagh,  Sir  R.  Buxton,  M.P.  ; 
Major  Walpole,  M.P.  ;  C.  S.  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.J. 
Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Sir  S. 
Bignold),  the  Town  Clerk  of  Norwich,  R.  T.  Gurdon, 
Esq.,  and  T.  Thornhill,  Esq. 

These  gentlemen  having  answered  the  inquiries  made 
of  them,  the  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  himself 
and  the  Council  for  their  interest  in  the  Society,  their 
anxiety  to  promote  its  objects,  and  their  kindness 
in  attending  the  meeting  that  day.  The  deputations 
having  withdrawn,  the  President  stated  that  he  would 
first  take  the  voting  for  the  three  towns,  and  that 
the  decision  between  the  two  having  the  majority 
of  votes  should  be  decided  by  a  second  vote.  The 
selection  of  Bedford  was  thereupon  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C. 
Barnett ;  that  of  Cambridge  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Torr  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Wells ;  and  of  Nor- 
wich, proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Leeds  and  seconded  by  Col. 
Wilson.  On  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote  there 
appeared  for  Bedford  29,  for  Cambridge  6,  and  for 
Norwich  3.  On  a  second  division  the  numbers  were, 
for  Bedford  2S,  and  for  Cambridge  6. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Country  Meeting  for  the 
year  1S75  be  held  in  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  rotation 
recently  adopted  by  the  Council. 

The  draft  of  the  report  to  the  General  Meeting  was 
discussed,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next 
monthly  Council,  he  would  move,  "That  an  allowance 
be  made  to  the  Director  and  Stewards  towards  expenses 
incurred  by  them  at  the  annual  country  meetings  of  the 
Society." 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

LONDON. 
The  Storage  of  Water. — The   following  paper  was 
read  before  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday  last, 
by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Stevenage  :— 

The  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce 
this  evening  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  considered  a  very  dry 
one,  though  it  relates  to  water,  particularly  as  I  shall 


have  to  set  forth  many  figures,  and  figures  are  not  in 
themselves  very  captivating.  I  must  ask  you,  how- 
ever, to  bear  with  me  while  I  put  them  before  you, 
together  with  the  facts  that  they  support. 

The  Amount  of  Rain  Falling  on  the  Surface  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. — The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is 
37>324.SS3  acres,  and  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
falling  on  an  average  of  years  on  this  surface  may  be  taken 
at  32  inches.  Dalton,  50yearsback,  estimated  the  average 
annual  rainfall  of  these  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  30  inches  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  actual  records,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  evenly  distributed  to  be  relied 
upon,  this  estimate  was  a  remarkably  sound  one.  Since 
then,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Symons,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
numerous  districts  characterising  the  country,  and  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  information  he  has  collected,  to 
arrive  at  the  maxima,  minima,  and  means  of  those 
several  districts,  and  then  to  strike  the  average  of  years. 
Mr.  Symons  tells  me  that  he  considers  the  average  mean 
rainfall  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  32  inches,  and, 
having  carefully  examined  the  returns  published  by 
various  authorities,  I  have  been  enabled  to  confirm  and 
therefore  adopt  his  estimate. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  how  this  quantity 
is  arrived  at.  Dividing  England  and  Wales  by  the 
outcrop  of  the  lias  formation,  which  runs  from 
Whitby  and  Redcar  in  Yorkshire  on  the  north,  to 
Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  south,  in  a  tor- 
tuous but  nearly  unbroken  line,  I  find  the  'mean  of 
all  recorded  averages  on  the  east  of  that  line  to  be 
nearly  26  inches,  the  extreme  being  20  inches  in 
parts  of  Essex,  and  rather  less  in  Nottinghamshire  (mi- 
nimum), and  36  inches  in  a  part  of  Sussex  (maximum). 
This  division  contains  rather  less  than  16  millions  of 
acres.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lias  the  average  rainfall 
is  33  inches,  the  extreme  being  less  than  30  inches  in 
parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Shropshire  (minimum),  and 
upwards  of  60  inches  in  parts  of  Wales,  and  So  inches 
in  the  Lake  district  (maximum).  This  division  contains 
about  21^  million  of  acres,  and  in  it  are  included  the 
Devonian  hills  of  the  south-west  of  England,  thesilurian 
range  of  hills  of  Wales,  and  the  carboniferous  limestone 
hills  of  the  north,  which  together  form  the  alpine  range, 
and  rise  above  the  new  and  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tions and  the  coal  measures.  The  first  described 
division  consists  of  surfaces  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  porous.  They  form  the  outcrop  of  the  water-bearing 
strata  known  as  the  chalk,  the  greensand,  and  the 
oolite  ;  the  remaining  third  being  of  comparatively  im- 
pervious clay  soils,  which  resist  more  or  less  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  rainfall.  The  heights  of  this  division  above 
sea  level  will  vary  from  10  feet,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  up- 
wards of  700  feet  in  the  downsof  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Wilts, 
with  a  large  proportion  exceeding  200  feet.  The  other 
division  presents  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  absorbent 
surface,  the  principal  formation  of  that  character  being 
the  new  red  sandstone  which,  though  forming  in  itself 
a  wide  area,  really  presents  but  a  sm  ill  proportion  of  the 
whole.  The  remainder  of  the  diviskn  consists,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  primitive,  transition,  and  early  seconlary 
rocks,  which  for  the  most  part  are  covered  but  thinly 
with  detritus  of  those  rocks  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
height  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  upwards  of  4000  feet, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  more  than  40D  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Deferring  for  a  time  an  explanation  of  how  these 
physical  conditions  affect  the  question  of  water-storage, 
I  should  point  out  that  every  inch  of  rain  falling  on 
an  acre  of  space  supplies  22,622  galls,  of  water. 
Now  if  we  first  multiply  this  number  of  gallons  by  32, 
the  number  of  inches  representing  the  average  rain- 
fall, and  then  the  total  obtained  by  the  number  of  acres 
forming  the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  we  arrive  at 
theimmense  total  of  27,019,632  millions  of  gallons  as  the 
quantity  of  water  which  on  an  average  of  years  falls  on 
the  surface  at  the  feet  of  the  population,  exclusive  of 
the  deposition  of  dew,  which  forms  no  very  small,  nor 
unimportant,  item  in  the  water  economy  of  the  country. 
Though  the  figures  I  have  just  given  are,  from  their 
number,  difficult  to  appreciate,  it  is  most  desirable  we 
should  comprehend  their  full  magnitude  at  a  period  in 
our  social  condition  when  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  to  secure  a  full  supply  of 
water  as  an  essential  to  the  public  health,  and  when 
we  are  obliged,  by  the  equally  rapid  strides  of  trade 
and  commerce  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
supply  of  coal  may  be  exhausted,  or  its  price  ad- 
vanced to  a  famine  rate,  in  consequence,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  our  neglect  of  that  element — water — with 
which  Providence  has  furnished  us,  and  which  has 
ever  been  at  hand  as  a  natural  and  inexpensive  source 
of  motive-power. 

The  Quantity  of  Water  Required  for  all  Purposes. — The 
quantity  of  water  required  in  our  sanitary  arrangements 
and  for  domestic  and  trade  purposes,  amounts  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  I 
have  just  given.  The  quantity  of  water  actually  consumed 
at  present  varies  from  as  little  as  2  gall,  per  head  per 
diem  in  villages  and  isolated  places  where  the  water  used 
is  obtained  by  personal  labour,  to  from  30  to  50  gall,  per 
head  per  diem  in  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  where 
public  supplies  exist.  The  average  quantity  used  through- 
out England  and  Wales  for  all  purposes  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  15  gall,  per  head,  though  it  may  be  wel 
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to  allow  that  before  the  next  20  years  have  passed,  the 
increasing  demand  for  water  for  all  purposes  will  raise 
the  quantity  to  a  mean  of  25  gall.  Now,  if  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  reaches  25  millions,  is  mul- 
tiplied by  25,  it  will  amount  to  625  millions  of  gallons  per 
diem,  or  228,125  millions  per  annum.  To  this  require- 
ment of  the  population  we  must  add  that  which  is  wanted 
by  animals  and  farm  stock  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  water 
supply  of  towns.  The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  dogs  does  not  much,  if  at  all  exceed  50,000,000, 
and  if  we  consider  that  each  animal  uses  and  wastes 
5  gall,  per  diem,  the  total  result  will  be  250,000,000  gall. 
per  diem,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  quantity 
required  for  the  population.  This  quantity  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  water  consumed  in  the  production 
of  steam  in  manufactures  as  well  as  at  the  homestead  or 
in  the  field,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
This,  however,  even  if  we  allow  that  steam-power  to  the 
extent  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  horse-power  per  annum 
added  to  the  power  used  in  agriculture  alone,  cannot  bring 
the  whole  to  more  than  1,000, 000,000  of  gallons  per  diem, 
or  365.000  millions  per  annum,  which  is  only  a  74th  part  of 
the  rainfall  with  which  Providence  blesses  us  on  the  average 
of  years.  In  fact,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  to  secure 
the  whole  of  the  water  required  before  the  rain  was  ab- 
sorbed, the  quantity  would  be  comparatively  so  small  that 
it  could  not  possibly  injuriously  interfere  with  any  of  those 
functions  which  the  rain  performs,  nor  in  any  way  affect 
our  general  water  economy,  To  make  this  more  clear  it 
may  be  stated,  that  if  there  were  allotted  to  each  unit  of 
the  population  25  gall,  of  water  daily  for  all  purposes, 
public  and  private,  he  would  require  9125  gall,  for  the 
year's  supply,  white  an  inch  of  rain  falling  on  an  acre  of 
surface,  being  equal,  as  I  have  stated,  to  22,622  gall., 
would  afford  a  year's  supply  to  nearly  2J  persons. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  put  these  figures  before  you,  and  I 
lay  stress  upon  them  because  they  cannot  fail  to  show  you 
that,  with  such  a  quantity  ofwateratourdisposal.it  savours 
of  the  ridiculous,  if  not  of  ingratitude,  to  complain  at  one 
time  of  the  scarcity  of  water  for  domestic,  sanitary,  and 
trade  purposes,  and,  at  another,  of  the  extreme  wetness  of 
the  season.  We  have  only  to  adopt  as  a  nation  the  com- 
mon practice  of  household  life,  of  collecting  and  hus- 
banding our  resources,  to  ensure  plenty  at  all  times ; 
for,  although  means  and  averages  do  not  form  with 
engineers  the  usual  data  for  water  supply,  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  man  to  equalise  quantities  for  his 
own  use  by  storing  excess  to  compensate  for  scarcity. 
We  have  it  in  our  power,  in  fact,  to  provide  for  every 
possible  want  connected  with  human  and  animal  life,  and 
to  become  independent  of  dry  years  ;  the  only  thing 
required  being  sufficient  reservoir-space  to  provide  against 
a  succession  of  two,  or  possibly  three,  dry  years,  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  minima  which  may  be  taken  to  represent 
a  third  less  than  the  quantities  we  have  recorded  as 
averages.  Few  persons  realise,  or  are  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  times  of  drought,  when  the  poor  are  paying 
id.  or  2d.  a  pailful  for  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  when 
cattle  are  dying  in  our  fields  of  thirst,  that  they  have  by 
their  own  neglect  thrown  aside  the  most  plentiful  gift  of 
Providence.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to 
imitate  the  countryman  of  the  fable,  who,  when  the  wheels 
of  his  waggon  stuck  deep  in  the  clay,  called  on  Hercules 
for  help,  instead  of  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  work  of 
withdrawal.  That  which  takes  place  in  the  water-bearing 
strata  of  the  earth  in  the  way  of  storage  of  the  winter's 
rain  for  the  supply  of  springs  and  wells  in  summer,  and 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  dew  ponds  on  the  high 
downs  of  the  chalk  and  oolite  in  the  way  of  storage  of 
dew  as  it  is  deposited  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  warmest 
weather  of  summer,  are  examples  we  ought  to  copy. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  years  roll  past  without  an  effort 
in  this  respect  ;  and  it  is  only  now  because  there  is  a 
dread  of  a  want  of  coal  and  of  the  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try consequently  suffering,  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
gaining  attention.  It  is  30  years  since  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words  in  an  article  "  On  the  Drainage  of  Land  and 
the  Distribution  of  Water,"  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
vol.  xxxviii.,  1842 : — "  Does  not  Nature,  by  the  machinery 
of  her  rivers,  her  brooks,  her  springs,  point  out  to  Ait  the 
means  of  increasing  the  general  salubrity  of  our  island,  by 
providing  an  outlet  for  those  floods  which  are  peculiar  to 
Britain  from  its  diversity  of  surface,  the  prevalence  of 
heavy  soils  in  the  valleys,  and  its  sea-bound  circumference? 
The  evaporation  of  water,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  its  fall  to  the  land  in  the  form 
of  rain  and  dew  ;  its  re-absorption  by  the  atmosphere  ;  its 
use  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  its  descent  into 
the  porous  strata  of  the  earth,  to  be  discharged  again  in 
the  form  of  springs  to  the  sea,  exhibit  to  man  a  vast 
system  of  perpetual  circulation  which  should  incite  his 
emulation  to  become  an  instrument  for  the  removal  of 
obstacles  which  it  would  appear  exist  only  that  his  energy 
may  be  roused  into  action." 

Distribution  of  the  Rainfall. — Having  given  the  large 
figures  I  have  stated  representing  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  reaches  the  surface,  it  may  be  well  to  trace 
shortly  how  Nature  disposes  of  it  as  it  falls.  All  rain  is 
either  absorbed  by  permeable  surfaces,  or  it  is  discharged 
directly  by  overflow  from  the  surface  into  the  rivers,  and 
by  the  rivers  into  the  sea.  In  the  one  case  it  may  be  ,1 
mistake  to  speak  of  its  entire  absorption  by  permeable 
surfaces,  for  a  small  proportion  is  appropriated  by  vege- 
tation before,  and  as  it  is  absorbed,  the  rest  being  held  by 
attraction  in  the  earth  until  super-saturation  takes  place, 
when  the  excess  descends  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
water-bearing  strata,  to  re-issue  from  the  surface  at  the 
outcrop  in  the  shape  of  springs,  or  to  raise  the  subter- 
ranean water-bed  in  the  earth.  The  water  upheld  in  the 
soil  by  attraction  is  gradually  given  off  at  the  surface  by 
evaporation,  and  is  replaced  from  beneath  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  The  water-level  in  the  water-bearing  strata  is 
thus  lowered  by  the  outflow  of  the  springs,  and  by  attraction 
to  maintain  evaporation  at  the  surface.  In  the  other  case, 
the  rain  being  wholly  resisted  where  impervious  surfaces 
exist,  and  partially  so  where  those  surfaces  are  only  thinly 
covered  with  soil,  passes  off  without  much  reduction,  the 


only  loss  being  that  proportion  which  is  seized  by  surface 
vegetation  and  immediate  evaporation.  In  the  six  months 
forming  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  from  October  to 
March  inclusive,  floods  are  more  frequent  in  proportion 
to  the  rainfall  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence or  dormant  condition  of  vegetation,  and  the  reduced 
extent  of  evaporation,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
itself  is  frequently  in  a  wet  condition.  During  this  period 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rain  which  has  entered 
and  saturated  the  permeable  soils  descends  into  the  earth 
to  do  its  work  of  replenishment.  In  the  six  months 
forming  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  from  April  to 
September  inclusive,  on  the  other  hand,  floods  are  com- 
paratively few,  though  they  are  injurious  when  they  occur, 
and  the  quantity  of  rain  penetrating  the  earth  beyond  a 
depth  of  3  feet  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  water-bearing 
strata  generally  receive  no  appreciable  replenishment 
during  summer  ;  they  are  nearly  wholly  dependent  for 
their  replenishment  on  the  super-saturation  of  winter.  In 
some  of  the  extremely  open  beds,  it  is  true,  such  as  the 
chalk,  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  Eagshct  sand,  the 
infiltration  of  the  rainfall  is  rapid,  and  a  heavy  rainfall 
will  serve  to  raise  the  water  level  even  in  summer,  and  set 
the  lower  springs  running,  but  this  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  In  fact,  the  storage  of  water  in  the  earth 
does  not  accumulate  until  the  winter  rains  have  produced 
super-saturation.  In  a  well  that  I  have  carefully  watched 
this  past  wet  winter,  I  found  the  water  stood  on  January  1 
last  at  exactly  the  same  height  as  on  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
ceding July  ;  while  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
to  the  1st  of  the  present  month  (May),  the  water  has 
gradually  risen,  and  now  stands  7  feet  10  inches  higher  than 
it  did  on  January  1  last.  A  wet  summer  has  very  little 
effect  in  increasing  the  subterranean  supply,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  restoring  the  water  upheld  by  attraction, 
and  thereby  of  lessening  the  demand  on  the  water  stored 
beneath,  which  would  otherwise  rise  and  lower  the  level  of 
its  bed.  When  great  rainfalls  occur  in  summer,  that 
proportion  which  is  not  absorbed  passes  into  the  rivers  to 
swell  and  increase  their  volume,  without  any  apparent 
corresponding  advantage  beyond  raising  for  a  time  their 
perennial  flow.  It  may  be  stated  in  the  abstract,  that  the 
proportion  of  rain  required  to  maintain  the  natural  flow 
of  our  rivers  during  the  summer  and  dry  weather  periods 
of  the  year  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  average  mean  rain- 
fall, or  4  inches  over  the  whole  of  the  river  watersheds. 
Of  course,  in  different  rivers  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  inclination  of  the  surface,  and 
the  character  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  or  proportion  of 
rain  which  finds  its  way  over  the  surface  to  be  discharged 
by  the  rivers  to  the  sea  without  entering  the  ground  at  all, 
taking  the  west  and  east  side  together,  is  at  least  15  inches, 
or  nearly  four  times  the  perennial  flow,  and  nearly  half 
the  average  mean  rainfall.  This  quantity  will  neces- 
sarily also  vary  very  considerably,  according  to  the 
depth  of  rain  and  the  character  of  the  contributing 
surfaces.  In  the  eastern  and  midland  parts  of 
England  the  mean  depth  of  water  run  off  in 
the  shape  of  floods  and  freshets  will  barely  reach 
6  inches,  while  in  the  West,  including  the  higher  lands  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  Wales,  the  Lake  district  and  the 
northern  counties,  which  are  all  much  more,  the  mean 
may  be  stated  to  be  20  inches.  Mr.  Bateman  showed  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission that  it  exceeded  40  out  of  60  inches  in  the  high 
grounds  of  Wales,  while  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard 
considered  that  it  reached  65  out  of  80  inches  in  the  Lake 
district ;  and  I  may  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  how 
quickly  the  rainfall  is  discharged,  that  although  44  inches 
of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  Lake  district  between  October  1 
and  the  end  of  January,  I  found  when  at  Kendal  on 
February  19  the  water  of  the  Kent  to  be  remarkably  low, 
and  was  informed  by  the  local  surveyor  that  it  was 
14  inches  below  ordinary  summer  level.  When  crossing 
Windermere  Lake  the  day  previous  the  ferryman  assured 
me  that  the  height  of  the  water  approximated  ordinary 
summer  level.  In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  annually  from  several  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  gathering  grounds  I  will  give  you, 
from  Mr.  Beardmore's  evidence  before  the  Water  Supply 
Commission,  1867,  the  outflow  of  the  Lee  and  of  the 
Thames  on  the  east  of  the  lias,  and  from  some  other 
sources,  the  record  of  river  areas  on  the  older  geological 
formations. 
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Storm  or  Surplus  Waters  to  be  Stored. — It  is  the  sur- 
plus, or  waste  water,  which  I  compute  at  a  mean  of 
15  inches,  or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  already  appro- 
priated, that  maybe  stored  with  advantage.  The  quantity 
already  appropriated  is  comparatively  small,  and  though 
several  large  towns  have  been  supplied  by  this  means,  the 
quantity  so  appropriated  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
water  of  underdrainage,  which  is  now  becoming  greater 
in  quantity  every  year,  and  which,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  rain  which  before  drainage  had  been  upheld  in  the 
soil  until  it  was  evaporated,  is  actually  an  additional  or 
new  source  of  water  supply.   By  many  persons  it  has  been 


supposed  that  the  effect  of  underdrainage  has  been  to 
diminish  the  water  supply  rather  than  to  increase  it— I 
presume  on  the  supposition  that  the  springs  would  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  that  proportion  of  the  rain  which 
would  be  upheld  in  the  3  or  4  feet  of  surface  soil  which 
alone  is  affected  by  drainage.  A  little  reflection  will, 
however,  satisfy  every  one  that  this  cannot  be  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  water  cannot  run  out  of  the  drains  until  the 
subsoil  is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  drains, 
and  the  soil  between  the  drains  and  the  surface  is  in  a 
state  of  super-saturation.  When,  in  winter,  this  condition 
has  been  reached  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  is  dis- 
charged from  the  underdrains  within  24  hours  of  its  reach- 
ing the  surface,  if  the  surface  soil  be  properly  cultivated 
and  rendered  absorbent.  In  the  summer  there  is  little  or 
no  discharge  from  the  underdrains  of  clay  lands,  though 
in  many  instances  a  never-ceasing  and  copious  dis- 
charge is  obtained  from  the  draining  of  surcharged 
free  soils.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  extension 
of  underdrainage  an  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
watercourses  has  necessarily  been  effected,  and  that 
the  water  from  the  underdrains,  when  discharged,  as  well 
as  that  which  overflows  the  surface,  are  carried  down  into 
the  valleys  with  greater  rapidity  than  before.  The  result 
is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  aggregate,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  the  quantity  obtained  is  due  to  the  winter's 
discharge  and  not  to  that  of  the  summer.  Few  would 
suppose  that  the  quantity  of  land  already  drained,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  3,000,000  acres,  would  furnish  an  effluent 
water  of  superior  quality,  equal  in  quantity  to  more  than 
half  the  water  supply  required  by  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  domestic,  trade,  and  public  pur- 
poses. It  is  nevertheless  true,  inasmuch  as  the  discharged 
water  amounts  to  a  mean  of  150,000  millions  of  gallons 
on  an  average  of  years.  The  practical  value  of  this  fact 
will  be  acknowledged  when  It  is  understood  that  even  in 
dry  years,  the  underdrainage  water  from  an  acre  of  land 
will  be  sufficient  to  supply  four  persons  all  the  year  round 
with  25  gallons  each  per  diem. 

At  present  we  are  content  to  draw  the  water  out 
of  the  land,  and  instead  of  turning  it  to  account, 
allow  it  to  increase  the  evil  of  surface  floods  by  its 
discharge  into  the  valleys  at  times  when  they  may 
be  under  water  ;  and  this  we  are  doing  when  water 
has  an  increasing  value  as  a  source  of  motive-power 
in  consequence  of  the  advancing  price  of  coal.  Allow- 
ing the  new  water  of  underdrainage  to  compensate 
for  that  proportion  of  the  surface  water  that  is  already 
utilised  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that,  although 
15  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  depth  of  storm  or 
flood  waters  run  off  the  whole  surface  of  England  and 
Wales  on  an  average  of  years,  there  are  at  least  20,000,000 
acres,  out  of  the  whole  37,324,883  acres  which  in  the 
aggregate  do  throw  off  a  mean  of  25  inches  in  the 
rainfall,  which  may  be  stored  for  useful  application.  This 
area  of  20,000,000,  representing  rather  more  than  half  the 
superficial  extent  of  England  and  Wales,  would  consist  of 
the  higher  grounds  of  both  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
would  in  the  aggregate  deliver  its  surplus  waters  at  an 
available  mean  height  of  at  least  150  feet.  To  reduce 
this  to  horse-power  by  the  ordinary  calculation  would  be 
an  easy  matter,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  result  would  not 
be  considered  tangible.  I  am  therefore  content  at  this 
moment  to  assert  that  a  power  equal  to  at  least  half  that 
obtained  from  the  use  of  coal  might  be  secured  from  this 
source  alone. 

[The  remainder  of  Mr,  Denton's  paper  must  be 
postponed  till  next  week.] 


*  <  hi  the  authority  of  Mr.  N.  Beard  more, 
t  Authority  :  Water  Supply  Commission. 
iy:   Rivers  Polution  Commission 
§  Amhurity :  Beardmore's  Hydrology* 


MotktB  ai  Sachs. 

Pheasants    for    the    Covert    and    the    Aviary  : 
their  Natural  History  and  Practical  Management. 
By  W.   Tegetmeier/F.Z.S.     Illustrated  with  full- 
page  engravings,  drawn  from  life,  by  T.  W.  Wood. 
The  Field  Office,  346,  Strand,  W.C. 
We  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  handsome  quarto 
work  on  pheasants,  which  it  is  proposed  to  complete  in 
four  parts.     The  present  number  contains,  besides  its 
introductory  chapter,  one  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  third  containing  the  natural  history  of  the 
bird,  and  speaking  of  its  non-domesticity,  its  introduc- 
tion into  Britain,  and  its  distribution.     There  are  three 
full-page  Illustrations  given,  including  drawings  of  the 
common,  Reeves',  and  the  Japanese  pheasants  respec- 
tively. 

We  take  the  following  passage  from  its  pages  on  the 
food  of  the  pheasant  : — 

"Like  the  domestic  fowl,  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
its  internal  structure  and  its  habits,  the  pheasant  is  a  most 
omnivorous  feeder  ;  grain,  herbage,  roots,  berries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  insects,  acorns,  beech-mast,  are  alike 
acceptable  to  it,  Naumann,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
gives  the  following  detailed  description  of  its  dietary  on 
the  Continent :— '  Its  food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  fruits, 
and  berries,  with  green  herbs,  insects,  and  worms,  varying 
with  the  time  of  the  year.  Ants,  and  particularly  their 
larvae,  are  a  favourite  food,  the  latter  forming  the  chief 
support  of  the  young.  It  also  eats  many  green  weeds, 
the  tender  shoots  of  grass,  Cabbage,  and  young  Clover, 
wild  Cress,  Pimpernel,  young  Peas,  &c.  Of  berries:  the 
wild  Me/.creum  (Daphne  Mezereum),  wild  Strawberries 
(Fragaria),  Currants,  Elderberries  from  the  species  Sam- 
bucus  racemosa,  S.  nigra,  and  S.  Ebulus  ;  Blackberries 
(Rubus  caisius,  R.  idaeus,  and  R.  fruticosus) ;  Mistleto 
(Viscum  album) ;  Hawthorn  (Crat;vgus  torniinalis). 
Plums,  Appics,  and  Pears  it  eats  readily,  and  Cherries, 
Mulberries,  and  Grapes  it  also  takes  when  it  can  get 
them.  In  the  autumn,  ripe  seeds  are  its  chief  food,  it 
cats  those  of  many  of  the  Sedges  and  grasses,  the  seeds 
of  several  species  of  Polygonum,  as  P.  dumctorum  ;  black 
Bindweed  (P.  convolvulus);  Knot-grass  (P.  avicularc); 
those  of  the  Cow  Wheat  {Melampyrum);  and  acorns, 
beech-mast,  &c.,  form  a  large  portion  of  its  food  in  the 
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latter  months  of  the  year.  Amongst  forest  plants,  it  likes 
the  seeds  of  the  Hemp-nettle  (Galeopsis),  and  it  also  feeds 
on  almost  all  the  seeds  that  the  farmer  sows.' 

•'  To  this  long  catalogue  of  its  Continental  fare  may  be 
added  the  roots  of  the  common  Silver-weed  (Potentilla 
anserina),  and  the  tubers  of  the  common  Buttercups 
(Ranunculus  bulbosus  and  R.  ficaria),  which  are  often 
scratched  out  of  the  soil  and  eaten." 

"  Mr.  Thompson  adds:— 'While  spending  the  monlh 
of  January,  1849,  at  the  sporting  quarters  of  Ardnnersy 
Cottage,  Island  of  Islay,  where  pheasants  are  abundant, 
and  attain  a  very  large  size— the  ring-necked  variety,  too, 
being  common—  I  observed  that  these  birds,  in  the  outer 
or  wilder  coverts,  feed,  during  mild  as  well  as  severe 
weather,  almost  wholly  on  Hazel  nuts.  In  the  first  bird 
that  was  remarked  to  contain  them  they  were  reckoned, 
and  found  to  be  24  in  number,  all  of  full  size,  and  perfect  ; 
in  addition  were  many  large  insect  larvx.  Either  Oats  or 
Indian  Corn  being  thrown  out  every  morning  before  the 
windows  of  the  cottage  for  pheasants,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  their  great  preference  of  the  former  to 
the  latter.  After  several  grains  of  the  Indian  Corn  were 
picked  up  hastily,  they  seemed  to  stick  in  the  birds  throat, 
and  were  with  much'  difficulty  swallowed  ;  the  neck  was 
moved  in  various  directions  to  accomplish  this  object,  and 
the  eyes  were  often  closed  in  the  effort,  but  immediately 
afterwards  the  birds  recommenced  eating  at  the  grain 
which  had  given  them  such  trouble.  Yet  this  grain  is 
small,  compared  with  full-sized  Hazel  nuts.  I  remarked 
a  pheasant  one  day  in  Islay  taking  the  sparrow's  place, 
by  picking  at  horse-dung  on  the  road  for  undigested 
Oats.' 

"  The  value  of  pheasants  to  the  agriculturist  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  the  birds,  no  doubt, 
destroy  enormous  numbers  of  injurious  insects.  As  an 
example,  I  may  state  that  upwards  of  1200  wireworms 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  crop  of  a  hen  pheasant  ;  and 
if  this  number  was  consumed  at  a  single  meal,  the  total 
destroyed  must  be  almost  incredible.  As  another  instance 
of  their  insectivorous  character  may  be  mentioned  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  that  they  had  extir- 
pated the  grasshoppers  from  Walton  Park." 


Miscellaneous. 

Evidence     before     the    Game 
mittee  :— 

(1.)   The    Tradesman   (Mi\    Peck,    of 
Messrs.  Leeding  &  Son) 
paring  the  fur  of  hares 


Law    Com- 


the  firm  of 
They  are  engaged  in  pre- 
and  rabbits  for  use  by  the 
hatters.  He  had  ascertained  that  about  two  million 
hareskins  were  annually  used  up  in  this  country,  about 
a  million  tame  rabbit  skins,  and  about  17  million  wild 
rabbits.  Ten  million  skins  were  exported  in  addition 
to  the  20  million  used  in  Great  Britain,  making 
30  million  in  all.  Eighty  fur-cutting  machines  were 
employed  in  London  and  the  provinces,  each  cutting 
up  420  dozen  skins  per  week,  making  20, 160,000  per 
annum.  Each  machine  employed  25  workpeople  on 
the  premises,  or  about  2000  altogether,  earning  in 
wages  about  £1120  per  week,  or  about  £60,000  per 
annum.  Each  machine  required  about  100  people 
uut-of-doors,  .collecting  and  sorting  and  drying,  for 
about  four  months  in  the  year.  During  the  remaining 
eight  months  they  became  costermongers,  &c.  We 
reckon  that  30,000,000  skins  would  be  worth  about 
.£500,000.  Taking  the  average  weight  of  hares  and 
rabbits  at  3  lb.,  there  would  be  more  than  40,000  tons 
per  annum  ;  and,  taking  the  hares  and  tame  rabbits  at 
2s.,  they  would  give  £450,000,  and  the  wild  rabbits 
£1,275,000,  making  in  all  £1,725,000.— Mr.  Read: 
Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  whole  cost  cf 
producing  them? — Witness:  No;  I  cannot  tell  jou 
that  We  have  begun  an  experiment  by  putting 
50  rabbits  into  a  2-acre  field  of  poor  grass,  to  see  how 
they  will  pay ;  but  there  has  been  too  much  wire-fencing 
put  up  to  enable  us  to  cover  the  expense.  They  have 
been  nine  months  there,  and  have  not  bred  much  yet. 
Wre  propose  to  give  them  food  beyond  what  the  soil 
bears. — Mr.  Muntz  remarked  that  if  there  were 
30.000,000  rabbits,  there  must  be  600,000  to  every 
county  in  England  and  Wales,  or  2  4  to  every  acre. 
— Witness  said  he  had  no  doubt  there  was  fully  that 
number  taken  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(2. )  The  Land  Agent  ( Mr.  James  Sanderson,  1 1,  Pall 
Mall  East,  agent  on  very  extensive  estates,  situated 
chiefly  in  Essex,  Kent,  Herts,  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Berkshire) :  As  a  rule,  the  land- 
lords give  permission  to  the  tenants  to  destroy  rabbits 
by  ferreting  and  digging,  but  not  by  a  gun.  As  a 
rule  permission  is  not  given  to  kill  hares.  I  think 
tenants  are  able  to  get  rid  of  rabbits  by  ferreting  and 
digging.  It  is  a  common  thing  with  us  to  give  the 
tenants  the  privilege  of  coursing  on  their  farms  on 
certain  days,  and  that  is  a  sport  very  much  valued  by 
fanners.  —  I  think  that  even  where  there  are  woods 
and  plantations  abutting  on  a  farm,  the  tenant  is 
able  to  destroy  rabbits  which  prey  upon  his  produce 
by  ferreting  and  digging  ;  at  all  events,  with  the 
protection  of  a  wire-fence  added,  they  can.  I 
know  estates  in  Northamptonshire  on  which  it  is 
the  practice  to  put  wire  fencing  round  the  covers. 
Generally  this  is  done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant.  Where  rabbits  are  confined  to 
the  cover  by  means  of  wire-fencing,  they  must  live  upon 
the  bark  of  Larch  and  other  trees,  and  grass,  but  the 
result  would  be  in  a  few  years  to  destroy  the  cover  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  again  would  be  that  rabbits  must 
be  diminished  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  cover.  If 
the  practice  of  putting  up  wire-fencing  were  adopted 


generally,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  rabbits  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  underwood  has  become  utterly  worth- 
less owing  to  the  destruction  caused  by  rabbits.  Speak- 
ing generally  of  the  counties  I  have  named,  my  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  ground  game 
has  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
That,  I  think,  is  partly  owing  to  the  large  area  of 
woodland  that  has  been  grubbed,  and  partly  also  to 
the  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to 
reduce  the  game.  I  know  a  parish  in  Northampton 
where  600  hares  were  killed  in  one  day  about  six  years 
a<*o.  There  are  now  not  more  than  100  hares  in  that 
parish,  which  is  all  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor. 
Concurrently  with  the  diminution  of  the  hares,  the  rents 
of  the  farmers  were  raised.  In  this  particular  instance 
I  myself  put  on  the  additional  rent,  and  the  tenants  were 
content  to  pay  it  on  condition  of  the  ground  game  being 
kept  down.  I  set  down  5-r.  per  acre  as  the  damage  attri- 
butable to  ground  game.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  cover  adjoining  a  farm  in  the 
occupation  of  a  tenant  which  belonged  to  another  pro- 
prietor should  pay  the  whole  expense  of  putting  up  the 
wire-fence  to  prevent  the  rabbits  issuing  out  and  prey- 
ing upon  the  farmers'  crops.  I  have  been  concerned 
for  several  estates  on  which  the  shooting  is  let,  and  I 
have  found  that  in  those  cases  there  is  more  unplea- 
santness about  game  than  where  the  shooting  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord.  The  ground  game  is  kept  up 
to  a  greater  extent  on  those  estates  where  the  shooting 
is  let,  but  in  the  agreement  with  the  shooting 
tenant  I  generally  incorporate  clauses  to  protect  the 
farm  tenant  from  injury. — It  is  said  that  if  no  hares  and 
rabbits  existed  a  larger  amount  of  food  could  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  land.  What  is  your  opinion?— I 
think  the  amount  would  be  much  less  if  hares  and 
rabbits  were  exterminated,  and  I  base  that  opinion 
chiefly  upon  this  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  what 
constitutes  the  food  of  rabbits  would  not  be  eaten 
by  sheep  or  bullocks.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a 
large  amount  of  ground  game  should  be  kept  upon 
arable  land.  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  rabbits  in 
the  light  of  vermin  upon  a  cultivated  farm. — Can 
you  say  what  number  of  hares  may  be  kept  upon  a 
given  area  of  a  farm  isolated  from  a  plantation  without 
doing  appreciable  damage?— I  should  say  a  hare  to 
8  acres  would  not  do  much  damage.  Rabbits  confine 
themselves  to  a  limited  area.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not 
think  the  sense  of  the  community  would  be  in  favour 
of  treating  game  as  property.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
advantage  would  result  from  takmg  hares  and  rabbits 
out  of  the  game  list,  for  it  would  encourage  poaching. 
I  think  that  if  the  protection  of  the  law  was  with- 
drawn in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits,  they  would 
become  exterminated,  unless  there  was  a  more  strin- 
gent law  of  trespass,  and  that  I  think  landlords 
would  be  likely  to  call  for.  In  my  opinion,  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  freedom  of  contract  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  would  be  right  to  give  the  tenant 
power  to  keep  down  ground  game  on  his  farm  where 
it  became  a  nuisance.  It  is  the  practice  on  all  the 
estates  under  my  management  to  grant  this  privilege 
to  the  tenants.  I  think  that  if  the  owner  of  an  adjoin- 
ing cover  were  required  to  put  up  a  wire-fencing,  and 
that  if  the  tenants  had  the  privilege  of  ground  game, 
they  would  be  satisfied. 

(3.)  The  Labourer  (Mr.  Arch,  the  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union)  :  I  was  born  at 
Barkham,  in  Warwickshire.  I  am  46  years  of  age, 
and  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  except  when  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Hereford  and  Gloucester- 
shire to  execute  contract  work.  In  February  last  I 
took  up  the  agricultural  labourers'  movement.  My 
father  was  an  agricultural  labourer.  For  25  years  I 
have  been  a  preacher,  going  anywhere  where  I  thought 
I  could  do  good  on  the  Sunday.  I  went  princi- 
pally among  agricultural  labourers.  I  have  asso- 
ciated very  much  with  this  class,  and  am  therefore 
acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  the  condition  of 
their  homes.  I  have  known  some  respectable  men 
who,  unwarily,  have  been  led  astray  by  taking 
game,  and  the  consequences  have  been  that 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  marked  men.  Neither 
my  father  nor  I  have  ever  been  implicated  in  any 
charge  of  poaching.  From  circumstances  that  have 
occurred  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  been  strongly  excited  on  the  question 
of  the  Game-laws.  In  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Hereford,  and  Gloucester  the  opinion  on  this  subject 
may  be  said  to  be  unanimous. — Are  there  any  other 
laws  that  they  have  a  feeling  against  ? — I  am  only  here 
on  the  game  question,  and  would  like  to  keep  to  that. 
The  feeling  alluded  to  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  is  administered.  The  labourers  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  actual  administration  of  the 
law  and  the  law  itself. — What  is  it  in  particular  that 
they  object  to  ? — They  object  very  much  to  being  sub- 
ject at  any  time  to  be  searched  by  the  police  officer. 
The  liability  to  be  searched  increased  after  the  passing 
of  the  Night  Poaching  Prevention  Act.  When  that 
Act  came  into  force  I  made  a  positive  agreement  with 
my  employers  as  to  my  conditions  of  work.  When 
working  among  timber  I  had  the  right  to  a  basket  of 
wood.  As  I  understand  the  law,  the  police  officer 
could  have  the  power  to  search,  and  as  I  had  to  leave 
work  for  home  when  it  was  late,  I  considered  it  neces- 
sary for  my  own  protection  to  have  this  agreement, 


although  it  was  always  the  custom  to  take  this  basket 
of  wood.— State  instances  with  which  you  are  aquainted 
where  this  power  of  search  was  put  in  force  ? — It  has  been 
the  custom  in  my  neighbourhood  to  allow  women  to  take 
a  few  Turnips  from  the  land  occasionally  without  the 
farmer   objecting.       Lately    the   police  searched   two 
females  who  had  taken  a  few  Turnips.     The  women 
were  brought  before  the   magistrate  and  fined.     The 
police  prosecuted  ;  the  farmer  did  not  appear.     Some 
times   the   police   compel   the   farmers    to  appear   in 
such  cases.    The  women  referred  to  were  highlyrespect- 
able.     They  were   married   and    mothers  of  families. 
I  know  of  a  case  that  occurred  in   1S66,  where  a  man 
was  arrested  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  door.     He 
had  picked  up  a  few  sticks   on  his  way  home.     The 
policeman  went  up  and  took  hold  of  him  by  the  collar, 
and  said  he  suspected  him  of  having  been  in  pursuit  of 
game.     The  man  at  once  showed  him  what  he  had. 
The  police  took  him  into  custody  that  night. — Why  ? 
—I  believe  the  man   felt  as  I  should  feel  under  the 
circumstances,  and  a  tussle  took  place  between  the  two. 
We  made  a  collection  in  the  village,  and  employed  a 
solicitor  to  defend  the  man.     He  was  discharged.     I 
never   knew   the   man   to   be   otherwise  than  honest. 
This  power  of  searching  has  materially  contributed  to 
form  the  present  state  of  opinion  existing  among  the 
agricultural    labourers    on    the   subject   of  the  Game 
Laws.     I  am   not   prepared  to  state   to  what  extent 
this    power    of    search     has     reduced     poaching.  — 
The  man  who  does  not  poach  at  all  may  be  said  to 
have   a   stronger  objection  to  the  search,  because  the 
other,  if  guilty,  has  no  right  to  object.     I  know  that  in 
game-preserving  districts  the  labourers  lie  under  con- 
tinual suspicion.     The  distinction  made  between  hares, 
rabbits,    pheasants,    and    barn-door  fowl,    is  that  the 
former  are  not  considered  property.     You  cannot  say 
if  you  meet  a  pheasant,  for  instance,  who  the  owner  of 
it  is.     For  myself  I  would  like  to  see  the  Game  Laws 
totally  abolished.     In  that  case  game  would  not  exist 
to  such  a  large  extent  as  at  present,  unless  preserved  on 
ground  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner.     If  the  game 
was  preserved  in  this  way  nobody  would  interfere. — 
Do  you  think  if  the  Game  Laws  were  abolished  people 
should  be  punished  for  going  on  other  person's  land  ? — 
Certainly.     I  have  no  right  to  go  on  any  one's  land 
unless  by  his  consent.     I  would  not  presume  to  do  it 
unless  there  was  a  public  road  through  the  property. 
There  is  no  disposition  among  the  labourers  to  go  on 
land  except  on  business.    People  have  been  tempted  to 
go  upon  the  land  by  seeing  rabbits  and  hares  on   it. 
The  extinction  of  the  game,  supposing  the  Game  Laws 
were  abolished,  would  not  be  regretted  in  the  least  by 
theagricultural  labourers.     In  agricultural  villages  hares 
and  rabbits  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  gardens  and 
allotments  of  the  labourers,  and  on  that  account  they 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  see  these  animals  extinct. 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  stringent  trespass  law,  as  it  would 
tend  to  remove  temptation  out  of  the  way.     People 
would  not  err  unwittingly  and  in  ignorance  as  they  do 
now.     Knowing  what  the  law  was,  it  would  be  wisdom 
to  abide  by  it. — By  the  Chairman  :  I  do  not  want  to 
see   game   exterminated  altogether.     Where  there   is 
very  much  game  preserved  it  affects  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  more  ways  than  one.     The  farmer  who 
rents  a  farm   overstocked  with   game   has   perhaps  a 
third  of  his  produce  spoiled,  and  consequently  he  is 
not  prepared  to  pay  the  labourers  so  fully  as  he  other- 
wise would.     Besides,  it  retards  cultivation.     Witness 
gave  instances  of  fields  in  Warwickshire  close  to  pre- 
serves which  had  lain  in  fallow  for  two  years.    Witness 
then  went  on  to  state  that  the  general  feeling  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  that  they  did  not  get  justice  either 
from  the  magistrates  or  the  county  court  judges,  and 
gave  several  illustrations  in  support  of  this  statement. 
This   feeling,    he   added   was  very   general  and  very 
strong. — By  Mr.    Dent :    I  have  known  cases  where 
men  have  been  absolutely  driven  through  want  to  take 
rabbits  and  hares.     When  there  is  sufficient  work  to 
be  got  there  is  no  inclination  among  the  agricultural 
labourers  to  poach.     The  keepers  are  men  who  wish 
to  get  up  cases  against  people  as  often  as  they  can.     I 
have  seen  the  keeper  watch  me  after  leaving  my  work, 
and  I  have  known  him  to  search  in  the  holes  close  to 
where  I  had  been  working  in  the  wood  to  see  if  any 
game  was  concealed  there.    I  have  known  a  keeper  |  tut 
a  hare  or  a  rabbit  into  these  holes,  and  had  I  picked 
it  up,  it  would  have  been  an  unfortunate  thing  for  nie. 
By  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  :  If  you  found  a  man  defrauding 
the  revenue  by  smuggling  and  thereby  breaking  the 
law,  would  you  inform  upon  him  ? — Yes.     Would  you 
inform  upon  a  man  who  broke  the  law  by  killing  hares 
and  rabbits? — No.     Why?— As  I  understand  it,   all 
spirits  that  pay  duty  are  stamped,  but  there  is  no  duty 
stamped  on  hares  and  rabbits.     The  hare  might  have 
breakfasted  in  my  garden  for  what  anybody  knows,  and 
if  I  found  it   on   the   public  road  or  on  my   land    I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  knocking  it  on  the  head. — 
By  Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock  :  In  regard  to  what  I  said 
about  the  bias  of  the  magistrates,    I  may  state  as  my 
belief  that  if  a  man  was  charged  with  felony,  and  that 
man  had  been  previously  convicted  of  poaching,  this 
fact  would  be  remembered  against  him,  and  the  utmost 
rigour  exercised  in  dealing  with  him. -Do  you,  who 
have    not    been    implicated    in    poaching     think  you 
would    not     receive     a    fair   trial  7— Under    existing 
circumstances,   I  don't  think  I  would.     Had    I    been 
tried    in    1871,  I    would    have   been  leniently    dealt 
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with,  I  believe  ;  but  not  so  in  1872,  as  the  magistrates 
feel  strongly  against  me.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  take 
hares  and  rabbits  I  would  get  notice  to  quit  my  allot- 
ment. I  have  reason  to  think  so  from  seeing  the  way 
game-preserving  landlords  treat  the  farmers  and  tenants 
who  interfere  with  the  game.  I  do  not  speak  from 
personal  experience,  or  from  knowing  any  case  of  this 
kind,  and  for  practical  experience  in  this  matter  the 
labourers  have  no  desire  to  "speculate." — Will  you  do 
so  when  you  go  back,  knowing  now  what  the  law  is  on 
the  subject? — I  will,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  may  do 
as  he  likes. — Serjeant  Sherlock  :  And  inform  the  com- 
mittee of  the  result  ? — Witness :  I  know  I  shall  get 
notice  to  quit  very  quick.  There  was  no  reservation 
made  in  regard  to  the  game  in  taking  the  allotments. 
By  Mr.  Winn  :  In  framing  a  trespass-law,  the  Legis- 
lature should  not  keep  their  eyes  solely  on  the  working 
classes,  for  look  at  the  trespass  and  damage  done  by 
fox-hunters.  By  Mr.  Pell  :  According  as  the  law  has 
been  laid  down  here  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  wrongfully  administered  in  many  cases  in  my 
district.  I  have  found  where  there  is  "strict  game- 
preserving  that  the  labourers  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Live  Stock. — If  the 
time  ever  arrives  when  we  shall  have  a  code  of  sanitary 
laws  simple  in  their  construction,  easy  of  application, 
and  effectual  in  their  working,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
we  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  housing  of  our 
beasts,  and  frame  some  sanitary  regulations  with  a  view 
of  effecting  that  improvement  in  their  condition  which 
is  sadly  needed.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  draught  horses  in  this  country  falls  to  the  lot 
of  unsound  animals,  or  "screws,"  as  they  are  termed — 
that  is  to  say,  to  horses  labouring  under  some  bodily 
affliction,  but  still  able  when  goaded  by  a  whip  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  the  community.  Yet  horses  ought 
not  to  be  unsound  as  a  rule,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  is  a  proof  that  there  are  great  defects  in  our  method  of 
managing  them.  Ill  paved  roads  and  clumsy  shoeing 
no  doubt  are  the  causes  of  much  of  the  lameness  from 
which  they  suffer,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the 
door  of  the  stables  in  which  many  of  them  are  im- 
prisoned to  account  for  their  impaired  constitution, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  general  debility.  The  vitiated 
atmosphere  arising  from  the  absence  of  any  proper 
means  of  ventilation  and  the  imperfect  drainage  of  most 
stables,  are  alone  sufficient  to  undermine  the  health  of 
any  animal  however  naturally  robust,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  overwork  and  ill-treatment  to  which  many  of  them 
are  subjected,  while  others  in  the  stables  of  the  wealthy 
are  pampered  and  overfed  until  they  become  victims  of 
what  would  be  called  "  suppressed  gout  "  if  it  attacked 
their  masters  instead  of  themselves.  The  truth  is,  that 
veterinary  surgeons,  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  and 
horsekeepers  generally,  are  about  as  ignorant  a  class  as 
any  in  this  country,  and  few  schools  are  more  urgently 
needed  than  schools  for  stablemen.  At  a  meeting  a 
few  days  ago  of  the  Islington  vestry  a  report  was  read 
from  the  inspector  of  houses  for  slaughtering  horses, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  12  months 
the  animals  slaughtered  and  brought  dead  to  the 
slaughterhouses  within  his  district  had  been  as  follows : — 
Horses,  2000  ;  horses  dead,  5070  ;  cows  dead,  54  ; 
bulls  dead,  10  ;  heifers  dead,  4  ;  mules  dead,  4  ;  cows' 
calves  dead,  3  ;  stirks  dead,  11  ;  donkeys  dead,  26  ; 
donkeys  alive,  3  ;  making  a  total  of  7875.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  how  many  of 
these  animals  die  from  '*  preventible  causes,"  and  how 
many  were  reduced  by  bad  management  or  ill-treatment 
to  such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  their  existence.  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

Hamburgh.- — The  rural  districts  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Hamburgh  are  very  limited  in  extent,  and, 
consequently,  but  little  can  be  said  with  reference  to 
agriculture.  The  farms  are  generally  small  and  chiefly 
owned  by  the  cultivators,  and  are  mainly  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce,  for 
which  a  ready  market  is  furnished  by  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh, considerable  quantities  being  also  shipped  to 
the  east  coast  of  England.  The  harvest  in  the  adja- 
cent country  was  very  favourable  for  Rye  and  Potatos, 
but  the  crops  of  Wheat  and  Rape  seed  were  below  the 
average.  The  grazing  of  cattle,  which  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  Holstein,  was  rather  unprofitable, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  export  trade  to  the 
United  Kingdom  through  the  blockade  and  the  cattle 
plague,  and  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one-half  was  experi 
enced,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Owing 
to  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  growing 
demand  for  cattle  in  England,  the  value  of  land  has 
risen  very  much  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig  during  the 
last  20  or  30  years.   J.  R.  J. 

New  Orleans,  U.S.A. — The  prairies  of  the  central 
and  south-western  portion  of  Louisiana  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  great  number  of  sheep  and  cattle 
annually  raised  there  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 
All  kinds  of  stock  keep  in  good  condition  during  the 
winter  without  any  other  food  than  the  prairies  afford, 
and  sheltering  them  from  cold,  as  is  necessary  in  more 
northern  latitudes,  is  never  thought  of.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  of  fattening  hogs  on  sweet 
Potatos  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  equal  in  every 
respect  to  corn,  bushel  for  bushel,  and  that  if  mixed 
with  Barley  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one- 
third,  a  much  better  quality  of  pork  is  produced  than 
by  feeding  on  corn,  the  quantity  also  being  equal,  if 
not  greater.     All  kinds  of  cattle  are  fond  of,  and  fatten 


readily  on,  sweet  Potatos  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  well  adapted  the  Gulf  States  are  to  the  growth  of 
this  esculent,  that  from  1 50  to  200  bush,  to  the  acre 
are  an  ordinary  average  crop,  600  bush,  being  some- 
times produced,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  raising  and 
fattening  stock  they  hold  an  important  advantage,  and 
one  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  equal  in  any  other  latitude. 
J.  R.  J. 


Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  May  3. — A  freedom  from 
frosts,  although  the  air  during  most  of  the  week  has 
been  chilly.  A  shower  or  two  early  in  the  week,  and 
some  storms,  accompanied  by  thunder  to-day,  other- 
wise generally  fine  and  suitable  for  farm  work.  Scarify, 
roll  and  harrow  lands  for  sowing  with  Mangels  and 
Kohl  Rabi  ;  cross-cut  fallows,  hoe  Wheats,  weed 
Wheats,  roll  Barley  and  late-sown  Wheats,  deliver 
Wheat  and  Carrots,  dress  Wheat  one  day.  Growing 
crops  looking  healthy.  A.  S.  R. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  May  5. — Better  late  than 
never  ;  the  long  expected  rain  has  come  at  last,  and  is 
now  falling  steadily.  For  six  weeks  past  the  fall  has 
been  trifling,  and  utterly  ineffective  to  soften  the  clods, 
hard  as  stone.  Potatos  and  Mangel  were  planted  a 
fortnight  ago  in  capital  order,  and  some  of  our  neigh- 
bour's have  even  begun  to  sow  Swedes,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do  ;  for  certainly  the  weather  has 
been  particularly  favourable  for  working  strong  land  out 
of  winter  furrows.  Now  it  is  all  hands  to  the  harrows  ; 
get  Barley  sowing  finished,  and  be  thankful,  even 
although  the  newly-wrought  fallow  should  turn  up 
rather  pasty  when  next  our  attention  is  turned  to  it. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  the  north  winds  have  been 
very  withering.  Young  grass  (so-called  "  seeds  ")  eaten 
into  the  bone  where  stocked  with  ewes,  yet  lambs  do 
well  with  dry  backs.  Old  pastures  not  so  much  hurt 
by  cold  and  drought.  Mangel  and  hay  nearly  exhausted. 
7.   T. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  Mav  5. — We  have  had 
about  seven  weeks  of  dry  weather,  with  cold 
winds  from  the  east  and  north-east  ;  a  few  warm 
days  have  intervened  now  and  again,  but  only  to  be 
ollowed  with  still  colder  and  more  searching  winds. 
The  climax  seemed  to  have  been  reached  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  inst.,  when  we  had  ice  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Luckily  for  Potatos,  none  of  them  (at 
least,  a  very  small  portion)  are  as  yet  above  ground, 
but  in  gardens  the  havoc  amongst  fruit  trees  and  early 
Potatos  could  not  be  little.  Never  was  there  better 
weather  for  re-ploughing  and  working  land  intended  for 
Turnips  ;  the  land  is  so  dry,  however,  that  neither 
Mangel  nor  Turnips  would  braird  if  they  were  sown  at 
the  present  moment.  Some  fields  that  have  been 
sown  with  Barley  are  so  dry,  that  the  Barley  is 
lying  in  the  ground  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  sown. 
The  glass  is  now  falling  steadily,  so  we  may  soon  have 
the  much-desired  rain  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  all  the 
crops  on  the  farm  at  present  wearing  a  sickly  and 
dwarfed  appearance.  Grass  has  suffered  so  much,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  same  number  of  stock  on 
it  as  we  did  a  month  ago  without  giving  cake.  They 
say  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  will  mend,  so 
we  hope  we  have  seen  the  worst,  and  that  in  another 
week  everything  will  be  wearing  a  different  appear- 
ance. Unless  it  be  Wheat,  all  the  grain  crops  show  a 
good  braird,  and  the  former  has  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  of  late.  Spring  Wheat,  however,  has  done 
little,  and  I  never  saw  it  looking  worse  in  the  month 
of  May.  Ewes  and  lambs  are  doing  well ;  the  latter 
are  selling  at  from  40X.  to  50.?.,  and  bred  ewes,  sold 
immediately  after  the  lambs  have  been  taken  from 
them,  have  brought  as  much  as  731.  Cattle  are  get- 
ting scarce,  and  beef  is  now  is,  a  stone  dearer  than  a 
month  ago.  Work  done  this  last  week  :  Preparing 
land  for  Turnips,  cleaning  corn  crops,  and  sowing 
Mangels  and  a  few  Swedes.  Work  to  be  done,  much 
about  the  same.  H.  B. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Mav  5. — We  have 
this  morning  the  commencement  of  what  we  trust  will 
be  a  good  soaking  rain,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  Barley  in  this  neighbourhood  which  cannot  be 
planted  until  the  clods  are  thoroughly  softened,  and 
much  that  is  already  sown  cannot  grow  without  mois- 
ture ;  besides,  the  season  is  getting  late.  It  will  also  be 
beneficial  in  bringing  up  the  Mangel,  which  would  not 
have  come  properly  without  it.  Keep  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle  is  becoming  scarce,  and  required  rain  to  make 
strong  food  grow  a  little  faster.  Notwithstanding, 
prices  continue  very  high,  owing  to  the  short  stock  in 
the  county.  At  Reading  and  Ilsley  fairs  last  week 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  sold  well.  J.  H. 

Wester  Ross  :  May  5. — Last  week,  although  the 
weather  was  cold,  abundant  showers  fell,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  cattle  have 
now  on  early  farms  a  good  bite,  and  are  doing  well. 
Wheat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields  that  are  too 
thinly  planted,  is  looking  well  ;  and  both  Oats  and 
Barley  are  coming  away  satisfactorily.  Potato  planting 
is  now  about  being  completed,  and  preparation  for 
Swedes  is  being  made.  The  sowing  of  Swedes  will 
soon  be  commenced.  Last  week  we  were  every  day 
occupied  with  planting  Potatos  for  town's-people. 

North  Wilts:  Mav  6. — A  beautiful  change  in  the 
weather    yesterday — S.W.    wind,      with    nice    rains, 


although  a  slight  frost  this  morning.  Lenten  crops  are 
nearly  all  in,  though  like  everything  else  late,  and  more 
rain  wanted  on  strong  soils.  The  late  dry  weather 
very  beneficial  for  working  clay  soils,  but  very  "harsh" 
the  winds  have  been.  Stock  turned  out  to  grass,  but 
milk  has  lessened  in  consequence  of  ungenial  weather. 
Fruit  blossoms  partially  injured.  Mangel  Wurzel 
planted,  and  now  busy  preparing  for  Swedes,  &c. 
£.  IV.  M. 

South  Northumberland. — The  weather  this  week 
has  been  cold  and  showery.  Cleaning  turnip  land 
chief  work  : — 

April  30. — Cleaning  land  for  Swede  Turnips. 
May      1.— Cold,  windy  day.     Same  work,  and  carting  cotton 
cake  from  station. 
11         z. — Showery.     Cleaning  turnip  land. 
)j         3-  —Weather  and  work  the  same. 
,,         5. — Wet  day.     Same  as  Thursday  in  morning  :  turning 

dung-heap  in  afternoon. 
,,         6. — Wet  day.     Turning  dung-heap. 

Prospective  :  Turnip  sowing.  General :  Cattle  feeding. 
&c.  D.  G.  F. 

West  Sussex ;  May  6. — Work  is  still  backward,  and 
will  be  so  till  Turnips  are  all  sown.  The  land  requires 
a  great  deal  of  working,  and  no  amount  will  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  frost  during  the  winter,  and  as  all 
the  fallow  ground  was  ploughed  up  rather  wet  it  turns 
up  now  unkindly,  and  where  heavy  requires  very  care- 
ful management — perhaps  plough  up  and  let  it  lie  one 
day,  then  work  down  as  quickly  as  possible,  otherwise 
it  gets  too  hard.  The  weather  has  been  very  unkind 
for  growing,  and  the  pastures  have  not  improved  much 
for  the  past  fortnight,  but  now  we  have  the  barometer 
working  at  a  low  pitch,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  rain 
perhaps  heavy  before  many  days  pass,  but  for  some 
time  we  have  had  it  cold  and  dry,  and  frosts  nearly 
every  morning.  Our  work  now  is  getting  ready  for 
Mangel  sowing  ;  there  is  hardly  any  put  in  yet,  and 
the  spring  corn  is  not  quite  all  sown.  There  is  a  sign 
that  lean  stock  are  coming  lower  in  price  ;  sheep  sell 
heavily,  especially  fat,  and  cattle  are  sure  to  fall,  as  all 
have  bred  and  reared  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
G.  S. 

West  Gloucester  :  May  6.- — Since  our  last  report 
we  have  had  nearly  24  hours  steady  rain,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  soak  through  the  hard  clods.  All  kinds  of 
tillage  can  now  be  proceeded  with.  Our  work  for  the 
week  will  be  sowing  artificial  manure  and  salt  on  root 
land,  3  cwt.  of  the  former  and  4  cwt.  of  the  latter  per 
acre  ;  the  land  will  then  be  ridged  up  for  Swedes. 
Drilling  Carrots,  planting  out  Cow  Cabbage  plants, 
sowing  grass  seeds,  and  clearing  up  pastures  lately  fed 
off.  The  Clover  looks  most  exuberant,  but  the  nights 
are  still  too  cold  for  the  meadow  grass,  jf.  IV. 


larkcts* 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  May  5. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  small,  and  was  sold  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
sennight.  There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  foreign  red 
Wheat  brought  the  extreme  rates  of  last  week,  but  white 
was  less  inquired  after.  Barley  was  6d.  to  is.  per  qr. 
dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  commanded  full  prices.  Fine 
Oats  sold  at  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr.  Flour  was  un- 
changed in  value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      '  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 6i<Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera ,57—68 

—  Norfolk    — 

—  Foreign    .'.  54 — 72 

Barley,  grind  &dist.,32J  to  34f..Chev.|     — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   (21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 28  Feed 

—  Irish Potato)     —     |Feed 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 


Rye • t3* — 33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan....29-r.  to  34X  .  .Ticki45— 48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36J Grey  34—36  Foreign  . 

Maize I     —     '  Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40—42  Country.. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack 


48—63 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3* -34 

45-48 

33—35 
39-4» 
33-40 
=8-   34 

40-  43 
40—75 


Wednesday,  May  7. 
The  grain  trade  here  to-day  was  quiet,  though  mode- 
rately firm  in  tone.  Wheat,  both  English  and  foreign, 
was  in  fair  supply,  and  the  better  qualities  of  produce 
well  maintained  their  price,  but  inferior  kinds  were  dull, 
and  in  some  instances  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness. 
The  Barley  trade  was  inactive,  and  the  quotations 
remained  without  change.  Malt  experienced  a  slow  sale, 
at  about  late  rates.  The  supplies  of  Oats  were  large,  and 
in  excess  of  requirements,  but  sound  com  ruled  firm  in 
value.  Maize  was  steady,  though  cautiously  dealt  in ; 
while  Beans  and  Peas  moved  off  slowly  on  former  terms. 
In  Flour  very  few  transactions  were  recorded,  and  no 
alteration  in  prices  took  place. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 




1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 

On. 

840 

i°.S5° 

Qrs. 

430 

450 

Qrs. 
10 

37,630 

Sacks. 

1     860 

\    3410  brls. 

11,390 

880 

23,630 
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Liverpool,  May  6. — Market  fully  attended.  Wheat 
in  large  consumption  ;  business  at  id.  per  cental  advance 
on  the  rates  of  Friday  for  all  descriptions.  Flour  in  good 
request,  at  the  extreme  prices  of  last  market  day.  Peans, 
Oats,  and  Oatmeal  steady.  Indian  Com  rather  checked 
in  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  late  advance  asked. 
Mixed  American,  27s.  6d.  to  27s.  gd. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mar.  22  . . 

—  29  . . 
April  12  . . 

—  19  .. 

—  26  .. 
May     3  .. 

55*  3<* 
55     4 
55     I 
54     7 
54  1° 
54  I" 

3gsizd 
39     0 
39    0 
39     " 
39    4 
39     5 

331  6rf 
24    0 
23     5 
23  10 
23  10 
23  10 

Average 

55    0 

39     4 

23     9 

HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  May  6. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  88j.  to  95J.     Inferior  Clover    ..  70$.  to    92J 

Inferior  do 50        76      1  Prime  zd  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —        —      .  New  do.    ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         . .  . .  40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      116     1  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  5. 

The  jnumber  of  English  Beasts  is  larger,  but  of 
oreign  shorter,  bringing  the  total  rather  under  that  of 
last  Monday  ;  the  average  quality  is  scarcely  as  good,  and 
that  day's  prices  are  well  supported.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  smaller,  notwithstanding  a  slight  increase  in 
foreign.  Trade  is  dull,  owing  to  lower  prices  at  the  dead 
market,  and  our  quotations  are  with  difficulty  realised. 
Trade  is  dull  for  Lambs  and  Calves,  at  about  Thursday's 
quotations.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  700  Beasts, 
15,370  Sheep,  and  215  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are 
20  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1850 ;  and  460  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d,     s.  d. 
Best  Scots,  Here-  (  Best     Long-wools 

fords,  &c.  . .     5  ioto6     2  '  Do.  Shorn 

Best  Shorthorns  ..     5     6 — 5  10  I  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
2d  quality  Beasts       4     8 — 5     2  ■  Do.  Shorn 
Best    Downs   and  Lambs 

Half-breds      ..       ..  —  ..      Calves      .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..     5  10 — 6    o    Pigs  ..  .. 

Beasts,  3030  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  28,740  ;  Calves,  230  ;  Pigs,  140. 
Thursday,  May  8. 

We  have  a  larger  supply  both  of  foreign  and  English 
Beasts  than  on  last  Thursday,  but  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  average  quality.  The  choicest  kinds  are  readily  dis- 
posed of  at  our  quotations,  otherwise  trade  is  heavy. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  smaller,  but  quite  equal  to  the 
demand  ;  choicest  qualities,  not  being  plentiful,  have  made 
rather  more  money.  Trade  is  not  quite  so  active  for 
Lambs,  and  prices  are  rather  lower.  Calves  are  selling 
about  as  on  Monday.  There  are  90  Milch  Cows  on 
offer ;  trade  is  scarcely  as  good  for  them.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  370  Beasts,  4490  Sheep,  and  600 
Calves. 


s.  d.    s,  d. 

..   to   .. 
5     8—5  10 

5  o—5  4 
8  o — 9  o 
4  8—5  10 
-5 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


fPer  stone  of  81b.) 
.  d.    s.  d. 


8—5  10 


7  10 — 8  10 

4     8—s  10 

6    o — 6     2  1  Pigs  ..         . .     4     0—5     o 

Beasts,  ioro  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9320  ;  Calves,  640  ;  Pigs,  50. 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

..  to  .. 
5     8—6     o 

5     o—  S     4 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  May  8. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        1 5 s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..        ..        ..     12s.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  5J.  od.  to  5.1.    8d.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.    od.  to 
4s.  8d,  per  8  lb. 


BOPS. 

Borough  Market,  May  8. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  transacted  during  the  past  week,  at 
previous  quotations.  Continental  markets  are  all  very 
firm,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  consumption 
going  on,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  former  years. 
The  reports  from  the  Hop  growing  districts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  speak  unfavourably  on  the  whole  of  the  appearance 
of  the  bine,  it  being  in  a  very  backward  and  weakly 
state. 

SEED  MARKET. 

As  the  demand  for  sowing  is  now  nearly  over  our  seed 
market,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  a  quiet  aspect. 
The  stocks  of  red  Clover  left  on  hand  are  lighter  than 
have  been  known  for  many  years ;  if  the  quantity  had 
been  larger,  we  should  probably,  considering  the  present 
unusually  low  values  of  seeds,  see  some  speculation 
spring  up.  The  inquiry  for  white  Clover  to  hold  over,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  our  last,  still  continues.  In  Alsike 
and  white  Clover  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing.  Fine 
blue  Peas  have  become  scarce.  For  white  Mustard  we 
have  a  slightly  improved  inquiry.  Canary  seed  is  dearer. 
Hemp  without  chaoge.  Spring  Tares  are  in  less  request. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


COALS.— May  7. 
East  Wylam  2gs. ;  Hastings  Hartley,  zgs.  gd. ;  Ryhope 
Hartley,  29*.  gd.\  West  Hartley,  29*.  gd.  ;  Walls  End 
Harton,  27s.  gd.;  Walls  End  Hetton,  29J.  ;  Walls  End 
Hetton  Lyons,  27s.  gd. ;  Walls  End  Caradoc,  28s.  gd. ; 
Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  2gs. — Ships  at  market, 
16  ;  sold,  13  ;   unsold,  3  ;  at  sea,  5. 


^ 


IMPERIAL  HARDY  SWEDE, 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  IN  CULTIVATION, 
36.C  per  bushel,  gd.  per  lb. 

This  is  a  purple-topped  variety,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  handsomest  and  best 
Swede  in  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  large  size, 
with  a  single  tap-root,  and  has  a  very  small 
and  fine  top,  possessing  at  the  same  time  an 
extremely  robust  constitution. 

Other  varieties  of  Swede  can  be  supplied  at 
yd.  to  \od.  per  lb.,  or  28s.  to  40s.  per  bushel, 
according  to  sorts. 

EVIDENCE    OF    QUALITY. 
From  D.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Odiham. 
"  The  Swedes  grown  from  your  seed  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  this   neighbourhood,    being  a 
first-rate  crop,  and  free  from  mildew." 


CARTER'S  FARM  SEEDS 

NOW  READY. 

NEW  SANDRINGHAM  MANGEL. 

ioar.  per  cwt.  ;  if.  3d.  per  lb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  Globe  Mangel  in 

cultivation,  in  shape  almost  as  perfect  as  an  orange,  with 

a  small  top  and  a  single  tap-root. 

CAUTION.— The  word  "  Sandringham,"  as   applied 
to  Mangel,  is  a  portion  of  our  Trade  Mark. 


From  Mr.  J.  High,  Farm  Bailiff  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 
"  We  had  excellent  crops  of  Roots  this  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  Seed  supplied  by  you,  and  of  the  best  quality  I 
ever  saw." 


MANGEL    WUBZEL. 

Per  cwt. 


Per  lb. 
1.    d. 


CARTER'S  NEW  TANKARD  YEL- 
LOW FLESHED 

CARTER'S  WARDEN  PRIZE 
ORANGE  GLOBE,  a  popular  favourite 
wherever  it  is  grown         . .         . .         . .  75    o        09 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH 
PRIZE  LONG  RED,  a  variety  grow- 
ing to  an  immense  size 75    o        09 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  NEW  YEL- 
LOW INTERMEDIATE        ..         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S  ELVETHAM  LONG 
YELLOW,  a  superior  stock  of  Long 
Yellow         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  70    o        08 

CARTER'S  IMPROVED  RED  GLOBE  70    o        08 

Older  varieties  can  be  supplied  at  $d.  to  gd.  per 
lb.,  or  45X.  to  75s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  sorts. 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON.  I 


THE    BEST    SWEDE 

^A*&  IN  CULTIVATION.  f^sSilea 

SBi  £2,500   IN    PRIZES.  ^3B& 

Upwards  of  ,£2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION   SWEDE. 


gd.  per  lb.,   35.C  per  bushel. 

SUTTONS'   CHAMPION     SWEDE, 

a  large  purple-top  yellow  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  a 

very  heavy  cropper,  rarely  (if  ever)  suffers  from  mildew. 

From  James  Laing,  Esq.,  IVantomuclls,  Aberdim. 

"  None  of  my  friends  here  have  Deen  able  to  compete  with  me  in  the 

weight  or  hardiness  of  your  Champion   Swede,  which  resisted  in  a 

most  remarkable  way  the  effect  of  a  frost  which  on  several  nights 

during  last  winter  was  loor  tzdegrees  below  zero." 

OTHER  SWEDES,  from  7d.  per  lb.,  28J.  per  bushel. 

COMMON  TURNIPS,  from  yd.  per  lb.,  28j.  per  bush. 

All  Goods  value  20*.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  have  no  Agents, 
and  that  all  Packages 
direct  from  us  will  bear 
our  Registered  Trade 
mark       Mark  as  annexed. 


Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING. 


To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

MESSRS.  BING  and  GARRATT,  the  Plaster 
Mines,  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  are  prepared  to  supply  any 
quantity  of  selected  ALABASTER  STONE,  for  Rockery  Work,  at 
5*.,  ios.,  15s.,  and  20s.  per  ton,  on  Rails  at  Chellaston. 


RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, loos.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  805. ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  505., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201. ,  301,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mais  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


H 


ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  sd.  per  yard,  advancing  lid. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d.,  i%d.,  4^.,  $%d.,  and  5%rf. 
73    „  ,,  „        4%d.,  $*Ad.t  6d.,  6\$d.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KUSSIA   MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


SEASON,   1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES,1 

PUMPS    and    SYBINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  arc  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  fitc.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chrswick  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  READ'S  Machinescxclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind.  -._.._ 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  Sizes, 

prices,      .     ^  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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rAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot- Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353.  "" 


,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


9flfl    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

sCUVJ  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—*,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  ,,  „       2  inches  thick,  unglazed       50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGI NEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORI ES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  nutty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1S66. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FI RST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
"J^EW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
•*-  ™    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesala 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are:  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

US'    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


Edwin   Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


m^mm 


PORTABLE   FRUIT   TREE    CRYMOBOETHUS, 

OR   PRESERVATIVE   FROM    FROST. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sas/ies  and  Frames,  Glazed  without  Putty,  atld 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 

These  Structures  are  a  valuable  Protection  for  Fruit  Trees  against  Frost  in  the  early  spring,  which  is  under- 
stood to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  they  are  designed  to  supply  an  admitted  want  in  the  Garden. 

The  Patent  Sashes  are  fixed  together  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  each  length  being  supported  by  Patent  Iron  Brai  keui 
attached  to  the  Walls,  and  to  project  at  any  required  distance  and  inclination.  Tne  Brackets  are  made  to  receive 
Trough  Gutters  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  ends  of  the  Structure.  Tubular  Iron  Pillars  are  also  provided  when 
desired,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  Netting,  and  their  portability  renders  them  removable  for  other  purposes,  or  to  be 
packed  away  when  not  required. 

For  convenience  of  transit  the  Frames  and  Brackets  can  be  packed  in  Bundles  in  a  son  ill  i  ompass,  and  the  Glass 
in  Boxes,  and  upon  arrival  can  be  fixed  and  glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman. 

Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  i$o  miles,  on  orders  ai  ■   ■  wards. 

&g-  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Spai  roofGn  en  houses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Ties  Cryinobo.'tluis,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 
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FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at   WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  EX.:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


•  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  ELACKITH  AND  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 131.;  No.  2,  15s.  6d  ;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Wanvick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


THE    "AUTOMATON"    LAWN    IOWEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  8,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  fvom  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 
rg^*  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        0K31B8S&  PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  s  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  treeii ; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  711.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinda  of 

out-door  -work:, 

It  iB  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  nil  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAOE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


<€S= 


PORTABLE   FIRE    AND 
GARDEN    ENGINES. 


AQUAJECTS. 


JOHN  WARNER  &  SONS, 

8,  CRESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE,  LONDON. 


GARDEN    PUMPS. 


PORTABLE    PUMPS 

For  Manure   or  Water.  CAST-IRON    COLONIAL    PUMPS. 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS'  "HORTICULTURAL  LIST"  for  the  present  season  will  be  forwarded 
Post  Free  upon  application,  containing  Illustrations  and  Prices  of  GARDEN  ENGINES,  AQUAJECTS,  WATER 
BARROWS,  PORTABLE  FIRE  and  GARDEN  ENGINES,  CONSERVATORY  PUMPS,  HOSE  REELS, 
COLONIAL  PUMPS,  FORCE  PUMPS,  PORTABLE  PUMPS,  CHAIN  PUMPS,  GARDEN  PUMPS, 
BRANCH  PIPES,  SYRINGES,  FOUNTAIN  JETS,  FUMIGATORS,  METALLIC  STRING,  &c,  &c. 

New  Pump,  Plumbers'  Braziery,  and  Bell  Catalogues. 


GARDEN    ENGINES. 


WATER    BARROWS. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46(7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a-     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.    GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39J.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hnse  for 

Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms.  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSEPIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
_      for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheat-, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

6  in. 

3  in. 

10  in. 

1   12  in.  1    14  in. 

16  in. 

1    18  in 

45-*. 

Soy. 

70s. 

1      90s.    J    IIOS. 

1 30  s. 

|    140s. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
ioin.  I  i2in.  I  14m.  1  i6in.  I  i8in.  I  2oin.  I  22 in.  I  24 in. 
70s.    [   90J.    J  nor.  I  130J.  J  140J.  I  150J.  I  160s.  I  i8oj. 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut     ..         6  in.  8  in. 

=5J-       I       35^-       I 


10  m. 

45*- 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR' 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every   Prize   in   all  cases  of 
Competition. 


f-^Z-y 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enables 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  cither  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  uf  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,    S.E. 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
or  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c. ,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE.  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


T 


First-class  Certificate. 
HE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide   and    15  feet   high,    containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you    do,   for  it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. — Yours  truly,  Wm.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


c 


OLE  MAN  and  MORTON'S 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens  and  Grounds. 
The  delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the   outlet   when   filling   a 
watering   pot.       It   holds   35  gallons.      The   Spreader,   for  watering 
lawns,  &c,  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Price,  with  Spreader £600 

Price,  fitted  with  Garden  Engine 800 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Road  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  . .  o  10  6 
The  L  I  G  U  R  I  A  N  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G,  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Impruved  Collage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  lor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15s.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By     A. 
Neighbour.    $s.t  postage  *,d. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR    and  SONS,  27,  High   Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


DR.  BEVAN'S  HONEY  BEE  (third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  12  Etchings,  0  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  640  references.  360  pages,  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth  boards, 
gilt   lettered,  js,  bd.,  and   10s.  bd.  coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Munn, 

Published   by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.; 

and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


For  Practical  and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

Large  Svo,  cloth,  price  311.  6d., 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT:  a  Guide  to  the 
Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  Conservatory,  Greenhouse, 
&c.  By  Robert  Thompson,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens.     Coloured  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

"  The  best  compendious  treatise  on  modern  gardening." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

London:  BLACKIE  AND  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 


Bound,  price  91., 

THE  AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR  :  a 
Series  of  Tables  for  Land  Measuring,  Draining,  Manuring, 
Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measurement,  Building,  &c. 
A  complete  Ready  Reckoner  for  Farming  Work. 

London  :   BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 

Horticulture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN  ;  or,  Some 
Directions  for  Root-Pruning,  with  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince  Stock,  the  Cherry  on  the  Ccrasus 
Mahaleb  (or  Perfumed  Cherry),  and  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise  Stock, 
so  as  to  make  them  prolific,  and  eligible  for  small  Gardens. 
The  Seventeenth  Edition  (just  published!  may  be  had  post  free  for  «. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from   Designs  by 
I«  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  price  52$.  bd.,  cloth, 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising.  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II,  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker; 
the  Orders  arranged  afier  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.R.S..&C,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  with  264  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  sis.  cloth, 

HEMSLEY'S  HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  De- 
scriptions, Native  Countries,  &c,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in 
Cultivation;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness, 
Suitability  for  particular  Positions,  &c.  (Based  on  the  French  work 
of  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  ) 


"  Mr.  Hemsley's 
opinion,  the  very  best  text-book  a 
young  man  can  have  who  is 
desirous  of  acquiring  some  use- 
ful knowledge  of  botany  by  means 
of  the  garden,  and  of  maturing 
his  judgment  in  the  selection  and 
cultivation  of  plants  for  purposes 


of  use  and  ornament.  .  .  It  is  a 
good  book,  and  surpasses  by 
many  degrees  everything  of  the 
kind  with  which  it  might  be 
fairly  compared  ;  and  we  advise 
every  young  gardener  to  make  it 
his  own,  and  master  its  contents." 
■  Gardeners'  Magasine. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


New  Series,  enlarged  to  Royal  Quarto. 

FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  Coloured  Plates  and 
Descriptions  of  the  choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden. 
Stove,  or  Conservatory.  Monthly,  with  four  beautifully  coloured 
Plates,  31.  bd. 


BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE,  Coloured  Plates  and 
Descriptions,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants 
of  interest  to  the  Botanist,  and  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  wr 
Greenhouse.     Monthly,  with  six  !-.--. i.nu'„ii;  Coloured  Flaics,  _jj.  bd. 

STANDARD  and  POPULAR  WORKS  on  BOTANY 
and  ENTOMOLOGY:— 
HISTORY  of  PLANTS.     By  Professor    Baillon.     Vols.   I.  and   II., 

with  800  fine  Wood  Engravings.     251.  each. 
HANDBOOK  of  the  BRITISH   FLORA.     By  G.  Bentham.     iar 
BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.     By  T.  Moore.    Coloured  Plates    16s 
DOMESTIC  BOTANY.     By  J.  Smith.     Coloured  Plates.     16s. 
BRITISH  MOSSES.     By  M.  J.  Berkeley.     Coloured  Plates.     2ts. 
BRITISH  FUNGI.     By  M.  J.  Berkeley.     Coloured  Plates,     30*. 
EDIBLE  FUNGUSES.     By  Dr.  Badham.     Coloured  Plates,     ijj, 
TOURIST'S  FLORA.     By  J.  Woods.     iSs. 


BRITISH  FERNS.    By  Sir  W.  Hooker.    66  Coloured 
Plates,  42J- 
EXOTIC  FERNS.     By  Sir  W.  Hooker.     64  Coloured  Plates.     4a*. 
BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.     By  Prof.   Harvey.     360  Coloured  Plates. 

£7101. 
AUSTRALIAN     SEAWEEDS.       By  Prof.   Harvey.       300  Coloured 

Plates     £7  131. 
FLORA   of   MENTONE.       By    J.    T.    Moggridge.      90   Coloured 

Plates.    63s. 
EXOTIC  FERNS.     By  Sir  W.   Hooker.    410,  100  Coloured  Platen. 

£6  it*. 
ORCHIDS.     By  Tas.  Batcman.     410,  100  Coloured  Plates.     £$  <t. 
MYCOLOGY.     By  Mrs.  Hussey.     410,  50  Coloured  Plates.     £4   lot. 
FLORA  of  TASMANIA.     By  Dr.  Hooker.     410,200  ColouredPlales 


RHODODENDRONS.      By  Sir  W.    Hooker.      Folio,  30  Coloured 

Plates.     £a  141.  6.* 
ODONTOGLOSSA.     By  Jas.  Bateman.     Folio,  20  Coloured  Plates. 

l^riTbH  ENTOMOLOGY.   By  J.  Curtis.  770  Coloured  Plates.  £21. 


ATURAL         HISTORY 


for 


BEGINNERS. 


Xl     BRITISH  INSECTS.    By  E.  F.  Staveley.  Coloured  I'Ucs.  141. 
BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES    and    MOTHS.      By   II.    T.    Stainttfn 

Coloured  Plates.     10s.  6d. 
BRITISH   BEETLES.     By  E.  C.  Rye.     Coloured  Plates,     ioi.  bd. 
BRITISH   BEES.     By  W.  E.  Shuckard.     Coloured  Plates,     ioj.  6i. 
BRITISH  SPIDERS.     By  E.  F.  Staveley.     Coloured  Plates     \ot.  bd. 
BRITISH   FERNS.     By  M.  Plues.     Coloured  Plates,     ioj.  bd. 
BRITISH   GRASSES,     By  M.  Plues.     Coloured  Plates,     ioj,  U 
BRITISH   SEAWEEDS.     By  S.  O.Gray.     Coloured  Plates,     los.Qd. 
OUTLINES  of  BOTANY.     By  G.  Bentham.     as .  bd. 

L._REEVE_AND  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Stroct,  Cm-en l  Garden,  W.C. 

FLORAL  PLATES,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand.  6o\ 
each.     List  of  over  500  varieties,  one  stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  Plant   Portraits,  beautifully 

coloured  by  hand, 6./.  each.    List  of  nearly  2000 varieties,  one  stamp. 
L.  REEVE  AND  CO,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  tht  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,   or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


May  10,   1S73.] 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llnclley. 

SCHOOL     BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  55.  6d. 

PRESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OK,  The  Art  of 

-L'  Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Sell 
Instruction  and  the  Use  }f  Schools.     Price  11. 
London  :  BRADBURY.  AGNEW,  ft  CO..  10.  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Filteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841 — 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.    Price  £10  lor. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTrNG   and    the    FIELD,   in   which  is   incorporated   BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which    must    be    paid    in   advance,    for    the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 
London        ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,    E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;    Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holbom  Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  Long  Lease,  on  moderate  terms.— Mr.  ROE. 
ao,  William  Street,  New  North  Road.  Islington,  N 


WANTED,     a    steady,     experienced     NURSERY 
FOREMAN.     State    age,    references,  and   wages  required 
R.  THORNHILL.  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Nursery,  a  first-class 
FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  the  Glass  Department.  Roses, 
Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  and  Coniferse  are  required  in  quantity 
None  need  apply  unless  thoroughly  competent,  and  who  can  produce 
satisfactory  references  as  to  ability,  &c— Apply  by  letter  only  to  B.  A  . 
Gardeners   Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  a  small 
country  Nursery,  a  steady,  sober,  honest,  industrious,  married 
Man,  used  to  outdoor  Nursery  Work.  A  cottage  on  the  ground,  A 
good  recommendation  required.— Apply,  stating  age  and  wages 
required,  to  W.  B.,  Post  Office,  Brercton.Rugelcy.  Staffordshire. 

TANTED,   a    MAN,  to    take    charge^ of~~ aT" small 

Nursery,  principally  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees;  must  bean 
expert  Budder  and  lirafter— Stale  wages  and  where  last  employed  to 
r.EORGE  COOLING,  Nurseryman,  Bath.  empioyea,  10 


w-j 


WANTED,  a  successful  GROWER  and  PROPA- 
GATOR of  ROSES,  indoors  and  out,  for  a  Country  Nursery 
State  wages,  and  where  last  employed,  to  S.  G.,  Messrs.  Hurst  fie 
Son,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhatl  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED7  a~~successful  GRAFTER  of  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c,  under  glass.  He  must  be  able  to  supply 
satisfactory  references.  To  a  persevering  and  trustworthy  Man 
liberal  wages  will  be  given— A  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,     an    intelligent     GARDENER,     for    a 
business     place.— HOOPER    and    CO.,     Covent     Garden. 
London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  young,  active  NURSERY  WORK- 
MAN, and  to  assist  in  the  Market.  Must  be  a  good  Scholar. 
—Application  in  own  handwriting,  slating  references,  &c,  to  Mr 
GEO.  SWAILES,  Nurseryman,  Beverley. 

T\7'ANTED,  a  young  MAN,  used  to  Qrape  Thinning, 

w  ,  to  Assist  in  the  Houses,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
a  Market  Garden.  Wages  i8r.  per  week.— C.  W.  A.,  the  Gardens, 
bottom  of  Langley  Lane,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


Rand  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
•  Florists,  Ladybank,  Tamworth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE 
Premium  requ i red. 


TtfANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER— one  who 

"  ▼  can  Milk  Cows  well ;  asingle  young  Man  preferred.  Board  in 
the  house.— Apply,  stating  terms,  to  the  Rev.  W.  GRAY,  St.  John's 
\  icarage,  Sudbury. 


TXTANTED,    a     SEEDSMAN— a     good    Salesman; 

'  »  a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
^Iary  ?,3P£cted  and  «*Pcrience.— Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Hants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeiurs'  Cltrontcle 
Office,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  COUNTERMAN,  a  thoroughly 
business  Man,  with  good  address,  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Seed  'trade  in  every  Department.  Also  a  BOOK- 
KEEPER, of  experience  and  method,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
Trade.  As  the  above  arc  wanted  to  fill  situations  in  a  large  Establish- 
ment in  the  North  of  England,  no  one  need  apply  who  is  not  per- 
leclly  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties.  Characters  must  bear  the  most 
searching  investigation. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  where  last 
employed,  wages  required,  age,  &c,  to  Y.  T.  O.,  Eraser,  Goad  &  Co., 
Bishopgatc  Street,  London,  E.C. 


T     W.  WIMSETT  is  in  WANT  of  a  BOOK-KEEPER 

O  •  and  CORRESPONDENT  CLERK— a  middle-aged  person 
preferred  ;  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Plants  and  Shrubs,  To 
one  of  abilities  liberal  wages  will  be  given—  Ashburnham  Park 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


JW.  WIMSETT  is  also  in  WANT  of  TWO  young 
•     MEN  for  the   Nursery,  and,  when    required,  to  help   in  the 
Furnishing  Department. 


WANTED,  THREE  or  FOUR  young  MEN, 
accustomed  to  Nursery  Work,  to  assist  in  the  Houses.  Good 
character  indispensible. — Apply,  stating  wages,  to  WM.  E.  DIXON, 
Norwood  Nursery,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 


WANTED,    a    FARM     BAI  LI  FF.— Apply, 
particulars,  to  C,  Post  Office,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 


with 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners, 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


/  ^.ARDENER     (Head). -Age    4r,     married;     under- 

V_T  stands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  also  Land.  Stock,  &c. 
Seven  and  a  half  years'  good  character. — C.  G.,  Sir  F.  Arrow,  Pilgrim's 
Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex. 


/GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28  ;  thoroughly  practical 

V_X  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  Can  be  well  recommended 
with  good  character.— T.  GOMERY,  Cutbush's  Nursery,  Highgate, 
London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  28,  married  ;  understands 
Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Twelve  years'  practical  experi- 
ence. Good  references  to  employers. — J.  DAVY,  Deepdene  Gardens, 
Dorking. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  married,  without 
family ;  thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be 
well  recommended  from  previous  situations. — J.  J.,  7,  Oxford  Street, 
Carnforth,  near  Lancaster. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  one  child, 
respectable;  understands  the  profession  in  all  branches,  also  the 
Management  of  Land  and  Cattle,  rive  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
recommendation.— State  full  particulars  to  J.  P.,  20,  Queen's  Gate 
Place  Mews,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  single;  well  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  also  Orchids 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  is  a  good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Fourteen  years'  good  character. — J.  P.,  cj,  Cochrane 
Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  one  child;  has  a 
_  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening, 
Forcing,  &c.  ;  also  the  Management  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Lind. 
Wife  can  undertake  Dairy.— A.  B.,  John  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Cirencester. 


/_J_ARpENER      (Head). —Age     39,      married,      two 

VJ  children  (the  youngest  seven  years  old) ;  has  had  upwards  of 
25  years'  good  practical  experience  in  large  places.  Can  have  seven 
years'  excellent  character,  with  other  testimonials.— Stock's  Lodge, 
Tring,  Herts.^ 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  married.— A  Gentleman 
most  strongly  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  who 
has  lived  with  him  several  years,  and  has  had  the  Management  of  an 
extensive  establishment,  where  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Growing 
has  been  carried  out  with  rare  ability.  Is  a  m.m  in  whom  the  greatest 
confidence  can  be  placed,  and  a  first-rate  Gardiner  in  every  respect  — 
B    B.,  Rose  Cottage,  Wcsterham,  Kent 

/  GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  32,  married; 

V^  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years'  good  character. —  T.  M.,  Gardener, 
Cottage,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 


C^ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35.  married  ; 
-*  upwards  ol  20  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. Good  references;  two  years  in  present  situation.— A.  B., 
9,  Chase  Side,  Southgate,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  43,  single; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing, and  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Twenty  years'  good  character  from 
last  employers  :  left  through  family  bereavement.— B.,  Post  Office, 
Volinvole.  Llanelly.  South  Waler 


(~±  ARDENER       {Head,       Working).  —Age      41  ; 

Y-J  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  the  Cultivation  ot  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Kitchen  Gardening,  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Good 
testimonials.  Character  will  bear  strict  investigation.  No  single- 
handed  place  accepted.— R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


FOREMAN,   or  SECOND  GARDENER.— Age  27  ; 
perfectly  understands  his  profession  in  all  its  branches.     Hood 
recommendations  — W.  G.,  Elgin  Terrace,"  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


T>R0PAGATOR,     or    GENERAL    FOREMAN. 

-L  Eighteen  years'  active  practice  ;  for  the  last  six  years  extensively 
engaged  in  the  Rearing  of  Coniferae,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Cle- 
matises, &c.  Good  references —J.  F.  M.,  the  Lawson  Nurseries 
Edinburgh. ' 


PROPAGATOR  (Assistant).— A  young  Man,   with 
four  and  a  half  years'  experience.— C.  J.  DUCK,  Whittington 
Nursery,  near  Lichfield. 


A  PPRENTICE.   mdoor  or  out,  to  a  Horticulturist.— 

-L\-  An  intelligent,  fairly  educated  Youth,  age  16.  A  reasonable 
Premium  paid.—  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Chadwick  Road,  Peckham,  S. E. 

T  M  PROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  under  a  Head 

J-  G*rdcI}cr.  or  at  a  Nursery.— Age  20 ;  has  been  two  years  Garden- 
lng.     Good  character — A.  B.,  Tolpuddle,  near  I'uddletown,  Dorset. 

T^ARM  BAILIFF  (Working).— Age  40,  married,  no 

J-  incumbrance;  18  years'  experience.  Wife  to  manage  Poultry. 
Wages  required,  £80  per  year.  Four  years  good  reference  as  to 
character,  and  can  be  highly  recommended  by  a  Gentleman— T.  R., 
Post  Office,  Sage  Hill,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

COWMAN,  &c.,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's 
Family.— Married,  no  family;  can  Kill  Sheep  and  Pigs,  and 
Rear  Young  Stock.  His  Wife  can  undertake  the  Dairy  and  Poultry. 
Leaving  present  situation  on  account  of  the  Gentleman  giving  up. 
i-rorn  four  to  five  years  good  character  can  be  given.— C.  1L,  Halcot, 
Uexley,  Kent. 


Bees  and  Beenlves. 

PETTITT'S    METAL     RACK     BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGL1RIAN   BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.  PETT1TT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  Stc.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied   by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEVGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION     LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  is,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  and  other  pleasing  Firevuorks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET.  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,    Agricultural  Shows,    Regattas,   Foresters', 
Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &>c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 
Fuil  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  JuDSON's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


PURE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
20f.  per  gallon,  40*.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidenlly  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected  of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct   from   the 
importers 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  4*.,  Cf.,and 
61,  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  tn  £a  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 
on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Pons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 
Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 
GEORGE    ELPHICK     AND     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
(ALFRED  W.   F.LPHICK,  Manager.) 


Lea  &  Perrins"  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce,"    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRTNS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Lab  -N 
Agents— CROSSE  and    BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


c 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBIL10US       PILLS 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  1*.  il4d.,  2s.  qd.,  45.  6d.,  and  in. 

COCKLE' S      ANTI  BI  LIO  U  S       PILLS, 
FOR 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


c 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  if.   i'Ad..  as.  gd.,  as.  6d.,  and  its. 


)ARR'S   LIFE   PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired — "a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."  Sold  by  all 
Chemists. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE 

"  ARCHIMEDEAN " 
AMERICAN     LAWN    MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging. 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Treer,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially 
Ordered. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  Opinions  of  the  Press  and 
Testimonials  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  Horticultural  World,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  Others. 

DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 


THE    I0WEE,    IS   WAEEANTED   TO    &IVE    SATISFACTION, 

AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH,    AND    THE 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


"  Far  superior  to  aily  of  ours.  "--Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work."— Vide  Gardeners'  Magazine. 


"The  quickest,    most  simple,    and    most    efficient   mower  ever  used."— Vide 
Gardeners    Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
"The  '  Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 

From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chinvick  Garden,   W. 
"Gentlemen, — We  have  now  had  your   'Archimedean'    Lawn  Mower  in   use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efticient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 


From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 
"  Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  '  Archimedean '  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
its  work  well  and  quickly." 

From  the  Right  Honourable  T.  F.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Dalgaharra  Castle,  MayboU, 

Scotland. 
"  Gentlemen,— Your  little  Lawn  Mower  arrived  perfectly  safe.     There  is  but  one 
opinion  of  it  here.  All  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  think  it  an  admirable  machine.   It  docs 
its  work  beautifully,  and,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.      I  do  not  think 
scattering  the  grass  any  objection,  provided  the  cutting  is  done  as  often  as  it  ought." 

From  the  Honourable  D.  Astley,  East  Barsham,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 
"The   Hon.   D.  Astley  is  perfectly  satisfied  with   the  Lawn  Mower,  and  will 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  tried." 

From  the  Reverend  Edward  Owen,  The  Lodge,  Bradwell-jaxta-Mare,  Maldon. 
"Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  'Archimedean  '  gives  us  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  machine  I  have  seen.      My  gardener,  who,  like  myself,  was 
afraid  of  it  at  first,  is  now  delighted  with  it." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM   STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 


SELLING 
AGENTS 


JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
..S°TJCE--*LOWER  SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  May  21  at 
11  o-Clock.  GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.  Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  31.  6d. 


CALCEOLARIA    AMBASSADOR    {Sang  s).  — Fine 
strong    Plants,  from  12s.  to   18$.  per  dozen.     Usual  discount  to 


the  Trade, 

T.   METHVEN 


per  t 
INP  SONS,  Lcith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 


|Y/I"ESSRS.  THOMAS  METHVEN    and  SONS   will 
ITA     be  glad  to  have  OFFERS,  by  the  Hundred  or  Thousand,  of 
hne  named  RHODODENDRONS,  1  and  2-yr   wrought 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 


Rhododendrons. 

JDAVIES  has  an  immense  stock    of  most  splendid 
•     and  novel  SEEDLINGS,  now  coming  into  bloom  in  the  open 
ground;  inspection  is  respectfully  invited. 

Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 

TD  HODODENdRON  PONTICUM,  by  100  or  1000, 
-t-  it  to  be  Sold,  cheap.— Extra  fine  specimens,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  as 
far  through,  all  grown  Singly,  superb  plants,  well  set  with  flower 
buds,  delivered  free  on  kail  at  Newport  Station,  Shropshire.  Now  is 
abnut  the  best  tune  to  plant  them.     For  price,  anplv  to 

C.  WHITE  HOUSE,  Brereton  Nursery,  Kugeley,  Staffordshire. 


Vienna,  |QUT  TONS'      GRASS     SEEDS— 

O     Mi 


1873. 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  of 


ipplying   GRASS    SEEDS    for   the    GROUNDS   of  the   VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the   Imperial 
Commission,   and    the  Director-General   has    already  reported   most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 
Royal  Hciks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

London,  I   ]\/I  ESSKS.   SUl 'TON'S-   SEED  MUSEUM 

1873.      I   1YJ.     consistingofSEEDS.GRASSES.and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  OUTTONS'     GRASS     SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.      IO     SOILS.    The  PREMIER  PRIX  SU 


for    GARDEN     SEEDS, 
Awarded  to 


LVER  MEDAL 
and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 


SUTTON    and    SONS,    Seedsmen,    by    Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

EG.   HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 
•  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


J) 


OUBLE    PETUNIAS.— King  of  Crimsons    (new), 

Princess   Louise,    La   Coquette,    Emilie    Rafarin,    and    other 
ed  varieties,  at  6J.  cadi,  fine  healthy  plant*. 
A    WATKIVS,  Nurs-rv.  Ci-hoo  Stortford 


J 


tansies,  Pansies,  Panslee. 
BOOTH,    Florist,    Faiisuorth,  near  Manchester, 

•    offers  the  above,  in  the  best   Exhibition  varieties,  at  low  prices, 
he  Trade.     CATrt  Li  >GUES  aid  pri- — 


I'S  t ppln  .in. 


L'UCHMrtS,    well-rooted    Cuttings,    in     12    first-rate 

1-  varieties,  6s.  per  too,  501.  per  1000  ;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
tlowenng  plants,  in  48  pots,  is  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sislev. 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


WFucHsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 
KNIGHT    has   a   large   stock   of  many  of  the 
•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000.  on  application. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


rpEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  fine  plants,  in  pots— 

J-  Marechal  Niel.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Devoniensis,  Reve  d'Or,  Madame  Falcot,  Saffrano,  and  others,  in  anv 
quantities.     LIST  with  price,  &c. 

L.  WQODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


T3ICHARD   SMITH'S    LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
•     ,      of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel 
RICHARD  SMITH,   Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Roses. 


HLANE  and  SON  have  still  a  large  stock  of  TEA 
•  SCENTED  and  HYBRID  PERPETUALS, 


-,-,  32,   and 
Prices  and  CATALOGUE  free  on 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 
—The  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  here,  on  SATURDAY,  the  24th  of  this  Month,  at  3  o'clock 
precisely,  for  the  ELECTION  of  a  COUNCIL  and  OFFICERS  for 

'  Ml°S"!!)E,s^r" FREDERICK    CURREY,    Secretary. 

REAT    INTERNATIONAL    FLOWER    SHOW 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE-LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY,  SATUR. 
DA\  ,  MA\  17—  For  Forms  of  Entry  apply  to  Mr.  A.  McKENZIE. 
Alexandra  Palace 


HEADING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. -The 
SPRING  SHOW  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  May  27  (by  per- 
S1SSiS10Uht  Ma):°r)'  '"  'he  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading,  "f  he  Band  of 
Ute  88th  (Connaught  Rangers)  will  attend  by  permission  of  Colonel 
Burns, de.  The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  holders  of  Subscribers' 
Tickets  at  1  o  Clock,  and  to  the  Public  at  4  o'clock,  on  payment  of 
M.  Tickets  and  Schedules  may  be  obtained  ol  CHARLES  COLLINS. 
Won.  Sec,  34.  Chain  Street,  Reading. 


AfANCHESTER   BOTANICAL  and    HORTICUL- 

5noT.T-V-HT-DS?,CIJ?,Y^Th,!    ANNUAL    WHITSUNTIDE 
HORTICLLTIRAL  EXHIBITION,  MAY  30  to  JUNE  6 
WGat4??pSH<uW  °f  AJJP>CAN  PLANTS3 by  Mr.  ANTHONY 
*\  ATERER  will  open  on  MAY  30. 
,  GREAT     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     of     FRUITS 

.    Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned, 

:c  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY 


RAND    HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITION,    in 

„ connection  with  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  the 

£?WSS5^RR!S,lS'  ASTON.  BIRMINGHAM,  J  U.NE  7  ,8,  to. 
The  BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  at  same  time  and 
place.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  £wo  are  offered.  For  Schedules,  Entry 
Forms,  Sic.,  apply  to  WALTER  N.  FISHER,  Local  Secretary,  li, 
Waterloo  btreet,  Birmingham  :  or  W.  T.  SMEDLEY,  Secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Rose  Show,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 


B 


ISHOP  STORTFORD  and   HERTFCRDSHIRE 

BSnvvOI?,TtCFLJUR,-^   SOCIETY— The    GRAND   SUMMER 
SHOW    will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  .8,  at  Bishop  Stortford. 

W  smith   wn"l  ,ser,crt'  0'?n  '?  alf  Ene'Md),  may  be  had  of 
W.  SMITH,  Hon  Sec.,  Bishop  Stortford. 


"DRIGHTON  and    SUSSEX    HORTICULTURAL 

«ii,i¥JC-u'[Y.GRAND  ROSE'  FRUIT,  and  PELARGONIUM 
Tk  '  Y.  I b,!  ."^  st  ,he  R°>'al  Pavilion  on  THURSDAY,  June  10. 
The  usual  liberal  Prizes  are  offered.  * 

ii    L£RAiND  AcTcU;!,;n  exhibition,  September  to  and 

or'  J '  F  « o!V?"ebe  iai  fn"?  ,b<!  s«retary  96,  St  James's  Street ; 
lL^..  ARi,  Superintendent,  Queen's  Graperies,  Park  Street. 
*""''"'"■  EDWD.  CARPENTER,  Secretary. 

S™«??£D  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
read  J  ASp^ULTRyY%l4TowSch?^lclf?;  ,his  Exhibition  arc  now 
N^rlv  I„  lit  »  S?P^  will  be  held  in  connection  therewith. 
IOjfS|tffi$?  "iV  bc ?S"Tci  '"  Pnres-  APP'V  f°r  Schedules  to  Mr.  H. 
»i  Hon.  Sec,  Stamford. 


(^RANTHAM    and    SOUTH    LINCOLNSHIRE 

Pr,iH„,    »■  .HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
The  NnWmsmnv^T'  Lord-Lieut,  of  the  County, 
and  16.     SrheH,.urHr  o  "IO,^  *","  ^  a'    Grantham,  on  JULY  15 


24  pots,  strong  blooming  plants, 
application. 

TheJ^urseries,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts, 


1872    I  "nESCRIpTIVE"  CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
.     .    .   I  -*-?  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  applicati 


The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


J  New  Roses  for  1873. 

OHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 
for  1873  is   now  ready.     It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses    introduced    this  season,  with   full  descriptions    by   the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford 


W 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  thesevarielies  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

EBB'S   NEW  GIANT    POLYANTHUS,    Florist 

Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 

•  tiuVKBt''?!.  Vl    Oouble    PRIMROSES     of    different     colours: 

AURICULAS,  both   Single  and   Double:   with    every  sort  of    Early 

Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application^— MrWEBB.  Calcot,  Reading. 

G   Surplus  stock  of  Carnations  and  Picotees! 
EORGE  EDWARD  can  now   supply   the  above  at 
£S  per  100  pair ;  in  less  quantities  at  IS.  6d.  per  pair.     A  remit- 
ance  must  accompany  the  order  from  unknown  Correspondents. 
Clarence  Nurseries,  York. 


Just  Published, 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  NEW  PLANTS.     Price  One  Shilling. 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's   Road,  Chelsea 
London,  S.W. 


. .  Succulents. 

T^HOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

-a.      above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  Irce  on  application. 
Hate  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

T  Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 
HOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  tree  on  application 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 

T  Herbaceous  and^Alpine  Plants. 

HOMAS     S.    WARE'S    APPENDIX  to  his 
PF"~ 


PERENNIAL  LIST  of  1871  is 
on  application. 
Hale   Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 


ready,  and  can  be  had  free 


GNew  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Cuttings  for  1873. 
EORGE      POULTON'S      Priced      Descriptive 
CATALOGUE   of  the  above   is   now   ready.     Sent   post   free 
for  one  stamp. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


("tHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 

V^     now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  Nursery.  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent.  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane. 
Great   lower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


W  Notice. 

M.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and     FLOWER     SEEDS 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  ico  years. 


DTo  tne  Trade. 
OWNIE.  LAIRD  AND  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.;  and  Edinburgh. 


E'  VERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
I  KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  Hij,<h  llnlborn,  London 

BEDDING     PLANTS. -At    the    original^  WesC  of 
England  Establishment  for  Bedding  Plants.     CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  gratis.     As  it  has  always  been,  the  stock  is  the  largest 
and  hnest  in  the  West  of  England.     Orders  to  be  addressed  to 
J.  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 


15ANSIES.— The  largest  and  finest  stock  in  the  Trade, 
-a-  fine  named  varieties,  strong  plants,  31.,  is.,  and  6s.  per  dozen  : 
2IJ.  and  3<u.  per  too  ■ 

DAHLIAS— strong  plants  of  finest  named  varieties,  T.  M  's  selec- 
tion, 4!.  per  doien,  s5s.  per  100      New  varieties  of  1872,  12J.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application 
THOMAS  MILNER,  Nurseryman,  Bradford. 


('OLDEN  FEATHER  PYKETHRUM,  4,-.  per  100  • 

rVaJrltSFJd'S  SPECIOSA,   4r.    per   ,00:    LOBELIA    PUMILA 
GRANDIFLORA,    or.    per    100 ;     SEDUM     ACRE 
SEDUM     GLAUCUM,    8r.    per    too      " 
GLAUCA,  I2r.  and  2or.  per  100 


AUREA    _.. 
ECHEVERIA     SECUNDA 


WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


FTo  Florists  and  "Bouquet  Makers. 
OR  SALE,  choice  CUT  FLOWERS,  GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS,  &c. 
G.  WALKLING,  College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham.  S.E. 

T  ILIUM     AURATUM.— Large    Importations    have 

-1— i  arrived  from  Japan,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the  dozen,  hundred, 
or  thousand,  at 

Mr  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


PRIMULA  JAP0NICA.- 
plants,   showing   bloi 


Fine  strong,  hardy,  healthy 
....  varying  in  colours,  3s.   each,  301.  per 
dozen  :  Seedlings  is  each,  &.  per  dozen,  package  or  post  free. 

H.   CAN*.  ELL..  New    Florist    Flowers  and    Florist   Flower  Seed 
Merchant,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


pKIMULA  JAPONICA,  PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— 
■*-  —Fine  strong  bushy  young  plants,  in  eo-sizc  pots,  with  from 
8  to  to  leaves,  Jr.  per  dozen;  ECHEVERIA  METALLICA.  fine 
lir^A  rpr  i'SV  ?'■  IO  !."■  p"  do":n.'  ECHEVERIA  GLAUCA 
£t  7,,,t.  '      j  t0    ^    per    40Mn;   ECHEVERIA   SECUNDA 

GLAUCA,  &s.  per  dozen. 

CTOR^ROSE^eedsman^Queen  Street,  Barnsley. 

TX/" ANTED,    PRIMULA    JAPONICA     SEED- 

""  ~'->\GS'      Send  samples,  with  prices,  to 

H,  CAMsELL,  Nurseryman,  Wgolwich,  S.E. 


F>  OBERT  SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
\>  stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  papes, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descrintivr 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


UNSURPASSED  PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA, 
and  CINERARIA  SEEDS,  from  the  late  G.  Parsons'  choicest 
strains,  at  is.  6d.  per  packet  ;  Primula  japonica,  saved  last  year.  11 
MIGNONETTE,  Tree,  and  Parsons'  new  White,  u.,  or  a  packet  ol 
each  for  5$.     Cash. 

HENRY  HEMSLEV,  Hassock's    Gate,  Hurstpierpoint. 


New  Dahlias. 

JOHN  KEYNES  has,  without  question,  the  finest 
collection  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation.  The  new  ones  for  1873 
are  now  ready,  m  fine  plants,  and  all  other  varieties  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Amateurs  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

VERBENAS.— The   New   Verbenas,   raised   by   Mr.   Eckford.  are 
also  ready.     CATALOGUES  forwarded  on  application. 
Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 

££cr&os,/ree  on  aPPlication)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very'  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street, 


To  the  Trade. 

QEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 


GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 


To  the  Trade. 
/^J_RASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  best  Seeds  kept  ready 

VJ  for  Laying  Down  to  Permanent  Pasture. 

Also  SEEDS  for  One  or  Two  Years  Lay,  at  a  lower  price. 
BOLTON    and   CO.,  Seed  Merchants,   Wood    Green,    London,   N. 


To  the  Trade. 
/^IREEN  ROUND  TURNIP.—  Seed  of  this  Turnip— 

VJ  which  is  so  much  prized  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of  England 
— can  be  had,  perfectly  true  to  name,  from  the  Undersigned.  Ill* 
quite  distinct  from  the  Green  Globe  variety. 

BOLTON  and  CO  ,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Home-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
•  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  and 
of  crop  1872.      Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS  for  ^3  10s.—  well  rooted  and 
lifted  from  cold  frames — a  cheap  and  useful  lot :  carriage  free  : — 
25  doz.  Golden  Prytethrum;  25  doz.  Golden  Balm;  25  doz.  Lobelia 
speciosa  seedlings;  12  doz.  Daisies,  variegated  foliage,  handsome; 
12  doz.  Geraniums,  scarlet,  autumn  struck ;  2  doz  Geraniums, 
white;  2  doz.  Geraniums,  Mrs.  Pollock;  8  doz.  Sedum  Sieboldii 
and  variegata  ;  4  doz.  Lobelia  compacta  ;  2  doz.  Centaurea  argentea. 
J.  RIXON,  Post  Office,  Sydenham  Station,  S.E. 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  afternamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  such  universal 
satisfaction: — 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice   PALMS,  in   12  distinct   sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established  little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 

12  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  fine  plants  for  immediate 

effect,  in  new  and  rare  kinds.     Price  63J.  and  105s. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12    New    and     Choice    FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGED   STOVE  PLANTS,  good  plants  and  valuable    sorts. 

Price  21J.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

12  choice  FERNS,  the  most  distinct,  graceful,  and  uncommon  kinds, 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  10s.  6d.  and  21s. 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong, 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very  advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same   price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two   single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  215.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 
12  distinct  and  first-rate   CALAD1UMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 
3-inch  pots,  for  tos.  6d.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  sis.) 
All  packages  gratis  tor  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  2s.  6d. 
CATALOGUES  Iree.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 
Croydon. 


Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding  and  Other  Plants, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD     and     INGRAM     beg    to    offer    PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-inch  pots,  50s.  per  ioo,  8s.  per  dozen, 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  good  named   sorts 
50s.  per  100,  %s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven.  3s.  per  dozen.  I  Louisa  Smith,  3s.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett  (Woods),  25.  6d.  each  I  Mrs.  Dix,  4s   per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  3s.  6d.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  20s.  per  100,  35.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresquc,  205.  per  100,  as.  6d.  to  31.  per  dozen. 
Star  of  India,  45.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


Lass  o'  Gowrie,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  91.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  45.  per  dozen. 
Picturata,  41.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  41.  per  dozen 


Caroline  Longfield,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Charming  Bride,  os.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  3s.  per  doz, 

Excellent,  6s,  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unita,  20s.  per  100, 31.  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen, 

Queen  of  May,  205.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Bijuu,  201.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen.       I  Mrs.  Vidler,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Jane,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen.  |  Shottesham  Pet,  201.  per  100, 3s.  per 

Silver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  6s.  per  dozen.  [dozen. 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  21.  bd.  per  dozen. 

International,  31.  per  dozen.  |  Golden  Christine,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  31.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE   ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Sayard  (Pearson),  3s.  per  dozen,     j  Leonidas,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Clipper,  3s.  per  dozen.  Lord  Derby,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisley,  3s.  per  dozen,  [  Vesuvius,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  2s.  6d.  to  41.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c. 
Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  2s,  6d.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100 
Pentstemons,  named  sorts,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
Chamaepuce  Cassabona,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  14J.  per  100. 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  16s.  per  100. 
Aloysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,    Boule   de   Niege,   and    Purple   King,   in 

aj^-inch  pots,  14s,  per  100. 
Verbenas,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  from  store  pots,  6s.  per  100  or 

50J.  per  1000. 
Sempervivum  californicum,  10s.  to  16s.  per  100. 
Daisies,  fine  double  varieties,  105.  per  100. 
Delphinium  formosum,  20s.  per  too,  3s,  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  12s.  per  100. 
Lilium  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  if,  6d.  to  31.  6d.  each. 
Hollyhocks,  fine  show  varieties,  12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

PALMS. 

Chamaerops  excelsa,  in  5-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 

,,  macrocarpa,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbonica,  in  6-inch  pots,  241.  per  dozen. 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
Phoenix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s,  per  dozen. 
Seaforthia  clegans,  in  5-incn  pots,  18s.  per  dozen. 
W.  &  I. 's  Priced  Descriptive  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    of   the    following    PLANTS  :— 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII.  fine  plants. 

„  METALLICA. 

SEMPERVIVUM  MONTANUM. 

„  CALIFORNICUM. 

„  PUMILA,  GLAUCA.&c 

Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 


Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUEand  SON,  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  1'Hopital),  offer  the  following  ;— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  100,  7s.  ;  per  1000  £300 

100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts         080 

100  „  „  25    „  o  14    o 

ZOO  „  „  50     „  £1  to      3     O     O 

too  11  11  100    „  £3  to     6    o    0 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts:  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment 


SOFT-WOODED  and  BEDDING    PLANTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

HAVE   THE   PLEASURE   TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

CATALOGUE   OF  80FT-W00DED  AND   BEDDING    PLANTS 

FOR   THE   PRESENT   SEASON,    COMPRISING   A    LIST  OF  THE    BEST  NOVELTIES, 

As  well  as  a  selection  of  the  most  approved  kinds  in  general  cultivation, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  applicatio?i. 

An  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  shortly 
be  issued  ;  also  a  General  CATALOGUE  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


WALTHAM     CROSS     GRAPE. 

FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE,  ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


William  Paul 

Begs  to  announce  that  this  splendid  New  Grape  will  be  sent  out  on 

June  2,  at  2\s.  and  42^.  each. 

DESCRIPTION— Hardy  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  with  rich  amber-coloured 
berries  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

OPINIONS    AS    TO    MERIT. 


Dr.  Hogg—"  No  doubt  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  White  Grapes, 
except  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

Mr.  Barron — "I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  become  a  standard 
variety  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  handsome  and  most  noble  late  White 
Grape  in  cultivation." 

Mr.  Rutland,  Good-wood— "I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with 
the  flavour,  size  of  berry,  and  general  appearance  of  your  Waltham 
Cross  Grape.  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to 
our  vineries  we  have  had  for  some  years  past." 

Mr.  John  Beale,  Woodha.ll — "Your  Waltham  Cross  Grape  I  con- 
sider a  great  acquisition." 

Mr.  Douglas,  Laxford  Hall — "I  think  very  highly  of  Waltham 
Cross  Late  White  Grape," 

Coloured  Plates  may  be  had  free  by  post  for  is.  each, 


Mr.  Cox,  Redleaf—"  A  valuable  acquisition  as  a  late  White  Grape, 
with  a  constitution  sufficiently  hardy  to  nourish  in  the  same  house 
and  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  Black  Hamburgh." 

Mr.  Record,  Vintners — "  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  Grape  of  great 
merit.  I  have  tasted  it  at  different  times  and  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  its  flavour    *     *    *    a  marvellous  Grape." 

Mr.  Earlev,  Vatetttines—"  The  berries  are  very  large  indeed,  the 
bunches  large  also,  and  the  flavour  good.  *  *  »  Purchasers  should 
know  it  is  an  amber-coloured  Grape,  of  the  refreshing  Hamburgh 
flavour,  rather  than  a  second  type  of  Muscat." 


The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  Gardeners' 
Year  Book,  all  speak  highly  of  it  ;  and  it  has  been  figured  in 
the  Florist. 


PRIZES. 

In  order  to  bring  into  prominence  the  leading  qualities  of  FLAVOUR,  size,  and 
KEEPING,  ^30  will  be  offered  in  Prizes  as  follows  : — 
The  best  bunch  for  flavour  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  August,  1875      ..         ..     £10. 

The  best  kept  bunch  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  January,  1876 £10. 

The  heaviest  bunch  exhibited  before  any  Horticultural  Society  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  time 

during  the  year  1875 

In  this  case  (No  3)  the  weight  must  be  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  the  Judges  before  whom  it  13  exhibited. 


£10. 


NEW    ROSES. 


FIREBRAND  (Win.  Paul),  $*■  each- 

PRINCESS     BEATRICE   (Wm.    Paul),    "the  coming 

Rose,"  3 J.  6d.  to  5 J.  each. 
All  the  NEW  FRENCH  ROSES,  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
Older  Sorts,   If,  to  is.  6d.  each  ;  75s.  to  120s.  per  100. 


NEW    GERANIUMS. 

IMOGENE,       LORD    BACON,       MISS    FARREN, 
MIDAS,  LADY       DOROTHY      NEVILLE, 

COUNTESS  of  FLANDERS,  and  many  other 
Novelties,  for  which  see  Wm.  Paul's  New 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Order  at  once  from 
WILLIAM  PAUL,  PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  N. 


Now   ready  for  sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  COLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER, 


First-class   Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  ii,  1872. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portion!  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  frrc- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  ol 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ol  ornamental  Conifers." 


Re f>ort  from  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  St-pt.  7,  1872. 
"  Certainly  One  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  (golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  Juniperus  chinensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  Shrubs,  and  when  wc  slate  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  culour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ot 
■K  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold'  array.*  •  "  Our  notes  indicate thai  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444,  Oct.  26,  187a. 

A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s. ,  and  105s 


Extract  from  "  Gardeners'  Magazink,"  June  so,  1677. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's   new    Goldm   Chinese  Juniper 
(Junipcrus  chinensis  aurca),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Coinage  Juniper,  originated  a^  the 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  a 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 


1  well  as  summer,  1 


It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMING,    SURREY. 


May  17,  1873.] 
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New  and  Ex.  Ex.  Choice  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

AURICULA,    PANSY,  POLYANTHUS,  saved  from 
the  most  perfect  flowers,  each  if.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA  and  CINERARIA,  from  finest  prize 

flowers,  is.  and  2s  6d.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA  JAl'ONICA,  crossed  with  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  &c,  is.  6d. 

per  packet.  .... 

LETTUCE,  the  FAVOURITE,  very  targe,  exceedingly  crisp,  and 
deliriously  flavoured.     Stands  the  driest  summer  without  running 
to  seed.      Pust  tree  lor  7  or  13  st.imps. 
LILIUM  AURATl'M,  imported  irom  Japan,  post  free  for  is.  gd. 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset 


\  LLEYNE  S.  ARCHER,  Marine  Villa,  Speiqht  s 
c\.  Town,  Barbados,  W.  L,  Collector  of  TROPICAL  PLANTS, 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  SEED,  &c  Orders  for  any  of  the 
above  promptly  executed  :  packed  in  YVardian  cases,  &c,  and 
delivered  at  the  Ports  of  London,  Southampton,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow.     Terms  Cash,  or  plants  in  exchange. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  In  Gardening 

IMPLEMENTS.  &c. 

ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  NURSERYMEN 
and  DEALERS  in  GARDENING  IMPLEMENTS,  of  even' 
sort,  are  invited  to  send  their  newest  Trade  Catalogues  and  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  to 

ALLEVNE  S.  ARCHER,  Esq.,  Marine  Villa,  Speight's  Town 
Barbados,  West  Indies, 


'B^~  New  Florist  Flowers ! 


H.   CANNELL 

begs  to  inform   his  Amateur  and  Nursery  Friends   that  his 

CATALOGUE  of  the  above  NEW  PLANTS 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Free  on  application. 
As  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  H.  C.  would  simply  state  that  Pelar- 
gonium "  Maia,"  included  in  the  above,  was  the  only  one  out  of  some 
hundreds  tested  at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  described  as  a  real  acqui- 
sition by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
This  Bedding  Zonal  will  not  only  add  an  entirely  new  shade  of  colour, 
but  become  a  standing  variety  in  every  garden  for  many  years  to  come. 

FUCHSIAS. 

II     CANNELL   has   now   Two   Houses   full   of  the   finest   young 
FUCHSIAS,  perhaps,  ever  seen,  and  will  send   12  first-class  New  and 
nds  (H.  C's  selection!,   package  free,  for  4s.,   50  for  14s., 
and  100  for  351.     Smaller  plants  free  by  post  for  the  same  amounts. 

ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS. 

II  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  the  above  in  this 
department  of  his  Nursery  (consisting  of  five  houses  and  five  pits), 
including  all  the  finest  Zonals  in  cultivation,  are  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  that  he  will  send,  package  free,  12  first-class  New  and 
Distinct  Varieties  for  4s. ,  50  for  141.,  100  for  255.  (H.  C's  own  selec- 
tion), or  by  post,  delivered  free,  for  the  same  amounts. 

BEDDING    PLANTS. 

H.  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Customers  that  his 
LIST  of  all  the  best  BEDDING  PLANTS,  both  Old  and  New,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness. 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant, 
WOOLWICH,    S.E. 


HORTICULTURISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple   Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

TACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.      Noted 

£?.r    thcir  ,vlg*>rous    growth    and    free    successional   flowering. 
Distributed  in  May,  1872. 

C  THOMAS  MOORE.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  very  large,  ol  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very'  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 

C.  MRS.  JAMES  BATEMAN.-First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Flowers  large,  mostly  six  sepals  of  a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  off  to  a  pale  lavender,  stamens  conspicuous. 

C.VITICELLA  RUBRA  GRANDIFLORA-First-dass Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  medium,  from  four  to  six 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 

C  ALEXANDRA— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  uverlapfji:t^  sepals 

C.  VELUriNA  PURP&REA.-First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  a 
very  ncn  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish 
Strong  Plants,  ol  last  year,  ys.  6d.  each ;  the  set  of  five  varieties  for 

30c.,  in  pots. 
The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  as 

a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 

rootery,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can  be  supplied  in  pots,  strong 

and  vigorous,  from  a  stock  of  upwards  of  40,000  plants  of  select  Home 

and  Continental  varieties,  at  tSs.,  sis  .  to  42s.  per  dozen 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Seventeen  Plates,  price  ioj.  6^., 

HE    CLEMATIS    as    a    GARDEN     FLOWER  ; 

being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  \  irgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions ior  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  forwhich  they 
are  adapted  in  modern  gardening.  By  Thomas  Moore.  F.L.S.,  and 
George  Jackman,  F.R.H.S. 

"This  work  i: 
Of  Horticulture. 

"  This  is  a  good  book.     A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work-  —  J  he  Garden. 

"An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers. " 
—Florist  and  Ponwlagist. 

"Uedonot  think  we  sav  too  much  by  asserting  that  two  persons 

better  qualified  for  the  office  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  of 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist."— Gardeners'  ChronUU. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one"— Journal 


NEW  WH ITE  BEDDI NG  PANSY,  M ISS 
MAITLAND— Considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it  the  finest 
white  bedding  Pansy  in  cultivation.  Mr,  David  Thomson  (Editor  of 
the  GardtHtr,  &c),  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  says  : — "  I  consider  it  the 
most  effective  white  bedding  Pansy  I  have  ever  seen."  Plants,  2*.  6d. 
each,  or  24s.  per  dozen.     Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

MILL1GAN     AND     KERR,    Seed    and     Nursery    Establishment, 
Dumfries. 


STRONG  Autumn-struck  GERANIUMS,  in  great 
variety,  2$.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Tricolors,  y.  6d.\  Gold  and  Bronze, 
2S.',  FUCHSIAS,  new  and  choice,  3$  per  dozen,  50  for  ioj.;  DAHLIAS, 
3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  50  for  ioj .;  PHLOXES.  2-yr.  strong,  6s.,  smaller.  31. 
perdozen;  PEN  1  STEMONS,  v.;  CALCEOLARIAS,  at.;  HOLLY- 
HOCKS, fine  double,  41.;  LOBELIAS,  strong,  2s.;  PANSIES,  choice 
named,  3$.:  VIOLA  LUTEA.  strong,  ij.  6d.  per  dozen,  Rf  per  100; 
PERFECTION,  at  6d.  per  dozen.  Strong  ROSES,  in  pots,  10s.  per 
dozen,  50  for  40*.     CATALOGUES  post  free. 

R,  THORNHILL.  BowdtUl  Nurseries,  ltowdon,  Cheshire. 


Cheap  Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 

TXTILLIAM  BADMAN  offers   as    under,  Package 

VERBENAS,  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet,  rooted  cuttings, 6s.  per  100, 

50s.  per  1000 ;  from  single  pots,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  tas.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  35.    6<f.  per   100;   251. 

Per  1000. 
IOTROPIUM,  fine  dark,  6s.  per  100, 
TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Mrs    Pollock,   Louisa  Smith,    2J.   per 

dozen,  15s.  per  100 ;  Sir  Robert  Napier,  very  fine,  3s,  per  doien ; 

12  sorts  to  name,  5s. 
SILVER  VARIEGATED,  Flower  of  Spring,  is.  (hi.   per  dozen;  121 

per  100. 
GOLD  LEAF  GERANIUM,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  is.  6d.  per  dozen ; 

1  as.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS,  best  Bedding  Scarlet  Geranium,  is.  6J.  perdozen;   12s. 

per  100. 
TEAN  SISLEY,  fine  for  pots,  21.  perdozen  ;  15s.  per  100 
FUCHSIAS,  double  and   single,   rooted  cuttings,  6s.   per  100;   from 

single  pots,  as.  per  dozen  ;  12s.  per  too. 
COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELT1,  rooted  cuttings,  8s.   per  100;  strong 

flams,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  from  pots,  is.  6d.   per 
dozen;  12s.  per  100. 
WHITE  and  PINK  GERANIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen;  16s.  per  100. 
Terms  Cash  with  order. 
Cemetery    Nursery,   Gravesend. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 

HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  from  LARGE  ROOTS. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


SWEDE  TURNIP 

KING'S  Unrivalled  SWEDE,  very  compact, 
the  best  and  heaviest  Swede  grown  . .  ..09 

KING'S  Improved  SKIRVING'S  SWEDE, 
very  hardy,  will  stand  the  most  severe  frosts  o  7 

KING'S  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE,  small 
neck,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  of  excellent 
quality     ..         . .         , .         . .         . .         ..07 

CHAMPION  SWEDE 08 


perpt.  p.  bus. 
s.  d.      s.   d. 


34  O 


28  o 

30  o 


WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIPS,    from   choicest   varie- 
ties, 6d.  to  lod.  per  lb.     Much  cheaper  by  the  bushel. 

KING'S  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEED,    from   choicest 
selected  Stocks,  6d.  to  gd.  per  lb. 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and   CLOVERS, 
for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20s.  and  upwards. 

Notice. — J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds — a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice — they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


Odams's  Nitro-Dhosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  ELouD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


BY  THE 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing-  Director.— J  AMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C, 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Price  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  55.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depftts. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Apents — 

T.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM   SMITH  and  CO  ,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  i,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840} 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE   TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
MTKul'UOSI'HATE. 

NITRATE     of     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  tor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptfbrd 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Staiions  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 
Branches  ;— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,   Bristol. 


WILKIE'S    CONDENSED     COMPOSITION.- 
The   finest   Insecticide   yet   discovered.      May   be  had  of  all 
respectable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

Sold  in  bottles,  2s.,  31.  6J.,  and  6s. 
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I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  o(  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11. ,  3*.  1  and  10s.  tod. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


H 


ORTICULTURAL     BUILDINGS, 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 


given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  &c. 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  and  Price  Lists  of 
Sir  J.  Pax  ton's  Hothouses,  for  3d.,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo  "  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—/,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazcd 3    G 

„  „       glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet   „  11        2  inches  thick,  unglazrd        50 

glazed.  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .  12    6 
Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°     ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feel 55    0 
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Tacsonla  exoniensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STAN  DISH   and  CO.  can   offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries.  Ascot,  Berks. 


TEA  ROSES.— In  the  middle  of  May  Messrs.  IOHN 
STANDISH  and  CO.  will  have  5000  Niphetos  to  offer,  and 
■will  then  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  them;  also  for  ANY 
quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest  varieties.  Names  and 
prices  on  application. 

Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  receded  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  be;n  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  yeais  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  after  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  gs.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 
fin  pt*3  ria.^? 
ESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH   and  CO  ,   are  now 


M 


prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  — 

Single  plants        2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      31s.  6d. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 

First  quality  . .         . .     3s.  per  packet  01  100  Seeds. 

Second  quality       . .         . .     2s.  per  packet  oi  100  Seeds, 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  95.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  2s.  6d,  to   y.  each. 

Fine  Standards       10s.  6d.  to  155.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  Growers  of  Choice  Florist  Flowers. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  be  glad  to  receive 
SPECIMENS  of  the  FLOWERS,  with  quotation  of  prices  of 
Seed,  and  information  where  the  Stocks  can  be  seen  in  blossom,  so 
that  either  his  Seedsman  or  one  of  his  Representatives  can  inspect 
them. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
Londuu,  S.W. 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  novJer, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  10s.  6d.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Now  being  sent  out. 
The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


GOOD  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  &c—  Good  Show  Dahlias,  3$.  per  dozen,  205.  per 
100,  good  plants,  and  fine  named  sorts.  Pansies,  good  named  varie- 
ties, Show  or  Fancy,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  Bedding  do.,  10s.  per 
100.  Violas,  white,  "blue,  or  yellow,  6Y  per  100.  Fuchsias,  all  the 
good  named  sorts,  y.  per  dozen,  205.  per  100.  Petunias,  fine  named 
double  and  single  sorts,  4s.  per  dozen.  Heliotropes,  named  sorts, 
2s.  dd.  per  dozen,  its.  per  100.  Daisies,  in  six  varieties,  is.  per  dozen, 
41.  per  100,  cheaper  by  1000. 

WILLIAM  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Altrincham. 


Primula,  Primula. 

PONSFORD  and  SON'S  extra  choice  Strain  of  the 
above  can  be  obtained  in  sealed  packets  from  the  Nurseries 
direct,  or  through  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  7,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.;  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  152,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  and  Mr.  E. 
Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Also  irom  the  Nurseries,  the  following  Florist  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  stocks  :-CINERARIA,  CALCEOLARIA,  PANSY,  POLY- 
ANTHUS, AURICULA,  &c. 

Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton,  Surrey,  S, 

Verbenas,  &c„  Spring-Struck  and  Strong. 

SBIDE  can  still  supply  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  &c, 
•  not  in  small  Cuttings,  but  really  good  strong  Plants,  fit  for 
immediate  P.edding,  at  6j.  per  100:  light  and  dark  HELIOTROPE, 
6s.  per  100;  IRESINE  HERBSTII,  81.  per  100;  COI.EUS 
VERSCHAFFELTI,  12s.  per  100;  strong  autumn-struck  ZONALS 
and  other  Hcdding  PELARGONIUMS,  12s.  per  100,  2s.  per  dozen; 
MRS.  POLLOCK,  in  single  pots,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  The 
above  prices  are  for  Cash,  package  included.  CATALOGUES  free 
on  application  to 
S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


The  BeBt  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  1 J  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  dd.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  100,000  for 

SPRUCE  FIR,  i%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  30,000  for 

£12  10s.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


Cedrus  Deodara. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEUMANN,  Erfurt,  has  just  received 
a    large    invoice    of    the    DEODAR,    the    finest    and     most 
decorative  timber  tree.     Quality  first-rate.     Samples  on  application. 
Price  per  lb,   12s.,  package  included;   quantities  of  10  lb.  at   lower 
rates.     Very  much  recommended  for  planting  on  a  large  scale. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  fine  fresh  seed,  per  oz.  at. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  finefreBhseed,  perlb.  7«. 
i  OBE RT    NEUMANN,  Importer  of  Seeds,  fee,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season,  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintrce,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Kxecutors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  101.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  nt.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J,  MELLi  IK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


PJHODODENDRONS     (Seedling    and    transplanted] 
v    offered     at     the     following    low    rates,     if     taken     in     large 
quantities,  viz,  : — 

i-yr.  Seedling        £10  per  100,000. 

a-yr.  Seedling,  %  to  2  inches /15  >■ 

3-yr.  Seedling,  1  to  4  inches A20  „ 

4-yr.  Seedling,  4  to  8  inches iaf,  per  1000. 

3-yr.  Seedling  and  2  years  transplanted      ..     201.        ,, 
3-yr.  Seedling  and  3  years  transplanted      . .     2«, 
IOSEPH  SMITH,  ju 
Mattock 


Moore  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near 


1873. 


VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 


1873. 


SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  CLIMATES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the  Grass  Seeds  for  sowing  the  grounds  of  the 
above  Exhibition  by  special  desire  Of  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  Baron  Senborn,  the  Director-General. 
"March  24,  1873. — As  I  require  some  more  Grass  Seeds  to  sow  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds, 
I  take  the  liberty,  considering-  that  the  Seeds  already  supplied  by  yon  have  turned  out  so  very 
satisfactorily,  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  be  willing  to  send  us  some  more  on  the  same  conditions 
and  terms  as  the  previous  parcel.  Please  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  when  and  what 
quantity  you  could  still  send  me.  (Signed)        "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

Messrs.  SUTTONS'  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  of  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  GRASSES,  &c,  at  the 
above  Exhibition,  in  Group  2,  Class  6,  was  inspected  on  April  18  by  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  subsequently  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Arthur,  who  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  at  the  various  objects  of  interest. 

Prices  of  Messrs.  SUTTONS1  PERMANENT  PASTURE  MIXTURES,  20J.  to  30*.  per  acre. 
Complete  instructions  on  Laying-down  Land  to  Grass  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON    &    SONST 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and   Prince  of  Wale*, 

ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS'  FRUIT  PRIZES  FOR  1873. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


Beg  to  announce  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  consented  to 
the  FOLLOWING  PRIZES  BEING  COMPETED  FOR  at  the  Gardens  at  Kensington, 
on  the  date  of  their  Grand  Rose  Show,  JULY  2,   1S73. 

Since  the  Preliminary  Announcement  was  made,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make 
some  alterations,  and  the  following  List  of  Prizes  has  been  decided  upon  :— 


but, 
Plums,  will  be 


For  the  best  Collection  of  FRUIT  in  10  distinct  kinds  .. 

In  this  class  only  one  variety  of  Pine,  Melon,  or  Strawberry  will  be  admitted 
black  and  white  Grapes,  black  and  white  Cherries,  and  black  and  yello' 
considered  distinct. 

For  the  best  Dish   of  WHITE   GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of  one 

or  more  kinds         . .         . .         . .         . .         •  > 

For  the  best  Dish  of  BLACK   GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches   of  one 

or  more  kinds        . .         . .         . .  •  • 

For  the  best  3  PINE-APPLES        

For  the  best  6  Fruit  of  PEACH,  one  kind  

For  the  best  6  Fruit  of  NECTARINE,  one  kind         


1st  Prize.     2d  Prize.     3d  Prize. 


The  competition  for  these  Prizes  is  limited  to  the  bond  fide  Gardeners  of  Great  Britain. 

All  entries  to  be  made  as  usual  to  Mr.  G.  EYLES,  at  the  Royal   Horticultural  Gardens,   South  Kensington. 

In  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  Judges  to  be  final. 

These  Frizes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  "  Veitch  Memorial"  Prizes. 

THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors  at   cither  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


TURNIP     SEEDS 


SAVED    FROM    CAREFULLY    SELECTED    STOCKS,    CARRIAGE    FREE. 

FOSTERTON    HYBRID    YELLOW    TURNIP. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not 
liable  to  go  wrong;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well-rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  ol 
water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where 
the  l'urple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew.     It  may  be  sowrLeither  early  or  late. 

Select  Stocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  of  Turnip  in  Cultivation. 
Detailed  Priced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


DRUMMOND 


BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B.), 

SEEDSMEN,  &c,  EDINBURGH. 
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Marquis    of    Salisbury,    Masterpiece,   Miss    Goring,    Mrs. 
Premier,   Gem  of  Tricolors,    Lady    Dorothy   Neville.        The    above 


EW    TRICOLOR    PELARGONIUMS.— Brilliant, 

Countess  Flanders,  E.  R.  Benyon,  Jetty  Lacy,  Lady  Boswell, 


splendid  set,  good  pi 
Bronie  do.  for  ioj. 


for  251.     Twelve  splendid  New  Golden  and 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20J.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  141.  per  100. 
MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60s.  per  too. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  12s.  per  100. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMULNA,  :§».  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      at     20X.      per     100. 
BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICuLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  151. 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  12s.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  ioj.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &c  ,  at  ioj.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  are  now 
ready  forplanting.     Price  List  free. 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  the  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash:— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  is.  M.  ;  Florence,  35.  6d.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  3j.  6tL;  Lucy  Grieve,  55.;  Sophia  Cusack,  v.  64.  :  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  2s.  6,i.  SILVER  TRICOLORS;  Caroline  Longlield, 
u.  64.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutlon,  3*.  6d.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  31.  64.  ;  Prince 
Silverwings,  25.  64.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  31.  64.  ;  Gold- 
tinder,  41.  ;  The  Moor,  3s.  W.  DOUBLES  :  Victor  Lcmoine,  3*.  6d.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  3*.  6d.  Baskets  and  packing,  61/.  per  dozen  or  M.  per 
100  extra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED    FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 

Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen — Florence,  41.;  Louisa  Smith,  31.;  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s.:  Mrs  Turner,  js.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  as.;  Mrs.  Headier,  as.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  151 :  Peter  Grieve,  iSj.;  Sophia  Cusack,  3s.; 
Charming  Bride,  35.:  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  31.;  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
3*.;  Italian  Beauty,  3s. ;  Lasso  Gowrie.i&r.;  Mabel  Morris,  35.;  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  as.  per  dozen;  Prince  Silverwings,  31.;  Princess 
Beatrice,  31,;  May  Queen,  31.;  Princess  Alexandra,  **;  Beauty  of 
Calderdale,  31.  ;  Criterion,  3*.;  Prima  Donna,  v  :  Black  Douglas,  ox  ; 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  as.  ;  Rcine  Victoria,  9s.  A  LIST  of  other  varieties 
on  application 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE,    the    Grecnway     Nursery,     Uxbridge 
Middlesex. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Flcrist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says: — "One  great  merit  of 
this  New  lapanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each  ; 

361.  per  doien. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eve.     31.  6d.  each  :  i6>.  per  dozen 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.-Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards  to  a   beautilul    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion  of  the   corolla   lobes  being  white.     31.   64.   each  ; 

3o>.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

Mac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  64.  each  ; 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA— Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  64.  each  ; 

30s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks:— "  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  Tiigh,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy — can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  6d.  each  ;  361.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..  5    o 
Williams'   superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

11.  64.,  at  64.,  2s.  64.,  and  K    o 

TRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..  *6 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  64.  and  2    6 

Ncill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

ij.  6d.,  2s.  64.,  jr.  6d.,  and  5    0 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

IT,  ad.,  2s.  64.,  31.  64.,  and  5    o 

Wiggins*  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN..  u.  64.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  r    o 

AMARANTHUS  SALICIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  ....  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white         16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.] 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA  VARIEGATA,  new         ...  16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALEfl.-pL,  new ,    o 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  compacta 10 

NEMOPHILAATOMARIAOCULATAATROCCERULEA 

IS^ANTHUS,WiBgins*  prize  strain  ..         ..  xx.and  I    6 

«£.lMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6d.  and  2    6 

Williams- Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

U^JCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

g*,°CK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

?T5?i-K>  In"rmediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  64.  and  2    6 

w?tLA.?S?NUTA-  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2s.  6d.  and  3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANAfl. -pi,  bright  orange-yellow  ..10 

ilPuS     German  Asters,  Stocks.  Balsams,   Larkspurs,   Portulacas, 
r  1 "saf\T?Werrs'  Zinmas»  &c"  in  collections,  as  imported. 

t>d  — Choice  named  varieties,  61.,  as.,  and  12s.,  per  dozen. 

"  !5£t  £.I?H-YE>iSIS—  E«ra  strong  bulbs,  las.  6d.  per  100. 

„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  lis.  per  100. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  FIRST  SUMMER 
EXHIBITION,  MAY  14  and  15. 

MEDIUM   COLD  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Thos.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  for  q  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 
Mr.   B.    S.    Williams,   Nurseryman,    Upper    Holloway,   for  g   Exotic 

Orchids. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  Tooting,  for  group  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants,  arranged  for  effect 


Mr, 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


J.  Ward,  Gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq  ,  Leyton,  for  o.  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  9  Roses,  in 

pots  (distinct). 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  a  Pelargoniums,  8-inch  pots. 
Mr.  E.  Morse,  Original  Nurseries,  Epsom,  for  Group  of  Stove    and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  arranged  for  elTcct 

LARGE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Thos.  Baines,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  New  Plant  Merchant,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  q  Exotic 
Orchids. 

Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Gr.  to  E.  Pode,  Esq.,  Rugely,  Staffordshire,  for  6  Green- 
house Azaleas, 

Mr.   Turner,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas. 

Mr.  Turner,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  6  varieties,  in  12-inch  pots. 

Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  12  Heaths,  in  12-inch  pots. 

SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 
Mr    Williams,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  6  Roses,  in  pots  (distinct) 

Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  for  20  Roses,  in  Pots,  10  varieties.  8-inch. 
Messrs.    H.     Lane    &    Son,     Nurserymen,     Great     Berkhampstead, 

for  12  Rhododendrons,  in  pots. 
Mr.  E.   Rowe,  the  Rookery,   Roehampton,  for  0  Rhododendrons,  in 

pots  or  baskets. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  Surrey,  for  12  Heaths 

in  pots  (12-inch  pots). 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  6  Heaths. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  6  Palms. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Nurseryman,  Tottenham,  for  Group  of  Flower 

Garden  Plants,  arranged  for  effect. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  lor  Group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  &c,  for  effect. 

SMALL  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  J,  Wheeler,  for  o  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  W.  Chapman,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park, 
forq  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.  J.  Hill,  Gr.  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  the  Poles  Park,  Ware,  for 
6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas. 

Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas. 

Messrs.  J.  I  very  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Dorking,  Surrey,  for  12  Green- 
house Azaleas,  6  varieties,  12-inch  pots. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  i2-inch  pots. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Heaths,  12-inch  pots. 

Mr.  James,  for  q  Show  Pelargoniums. 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Rhododendrons. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  g  Rhododendrons. 


Mr,  J.  Ward,  for  6  Heaths. 
Mr.  Jai 


James,  for  6  Show  Pelargoniums,  8-inch  pots. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Slough,  fcr  20  Roses,  in  8-inch  pots. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  lor  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  for  6  Roses. 
Mr.    R.    Parker,    Nurseryman,   Tooting,   for   12   Hardy   Herbaceous 

Plants. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  for  12  Liliaceous  Plants,  in  flower. 
Mr.  Bull,  for6  Palms. 
Mr.  R.  Jeal,  Gr.  to  W.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  Regent's  Tark,  for  6  Exotic 

Ferns. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Mr.  James,  for  12  Calceolarias. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  St.  John's  Wood,  for 

Group  of  Flower  Garden  Plants,  for  effect. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,   Exeter,   for  Group  of 

Orchids,  Ferns,  &c,  for  effect. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  0  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  jun.p  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  James,  for  1  Specimen  Orchid. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  1  Specimen  Orchid. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Gr.  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Staines,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 
Mr.  Rowe,  for  6  Roses,  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  20  Roses,  in  pots. 
Mr.  Harrington,  Larkbere,  Thornton  Road,  Clapham,  for   6   Green- 
house Azaleas. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas. 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas,  in  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  6  Heaths. 

Mr.  Thos.  T.  Ware,  for  12  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Palms. 

Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  Gr.  to  H.  Prance, Esq.,  Hampstead,  for6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  for  12  Calceolarias, 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Group  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Roses. 

SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Chapman,  for  1  Specimen  Orchid. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
M  r.  J.  Wheeler,  lor  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Jeal,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  J.  Hill,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Mr.  W.  Kemp,  for  6  Heaths. 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Noble,  for  Collection  of  Clematis. 
Mr.  Ware,  for  Group  of  Foliage  and  Flowering  Plants. 
Mr.  Pestridge,  for  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  15  Baskets, 

CERTIFICATE. 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  1  Specimen  Orchid. 
Mr.  lames,  for  Collection  of  Pansies. 
Mr.   Turner,  for  Collection  of  Lilium  auratum. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Collection  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Menier  &  Co.,  for  2  Brace  of  Cucumbers. 

BOTANICAL   CERTIFICATE. 
Mr.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  Chelsea,  for  Vriesia  reticulata. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Dasmonorops  palembanicus.    . 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Dracaena  splendens. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Dracaena  Shepherdii. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Macrozamia  erjurnea. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Colax  iugosus. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Encephalartos  regalis. 
Mr.    B.    S.   Williams,   Nurseryman,    Upper    Holloway,   for    Cattleya 

Mendelii. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Colax  jugosus. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Oncidium  fuscatum. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Masdevallia  Lindeni. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Platyloma  bellum. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Platvloma  brachypteium. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Ptychosperma  Kunlii. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Phcenix  rupicola. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Daimonorops  fissus. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road,  for  Canna  tricolor 
Messrs.    E.   G.   Henderson   &    Son,  for  Spirant  japonica,    fol.   aurea 

variegata. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Aralia  Sieboldii  aurea  reticulata. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Variegated  Otaheite  Orange. 

FLORICULTURAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Mr.  Noble,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  for  Clematis  Mrs.  Villiers 
Lister. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  tor  Azalea  Apollo,  Rose 
Madame  Lacnarme. 

Mr.  Ware,  Nurseryman,  Tottenham,  for  Primula  Acaulis  var.  The 
Giant,  Ins  australis,  Pansy  Pluto,  Polyanthus  Crcesus,  Poly- 
anthus Parisiana. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  Petunia  Belle  Etoite. 


HPHE  LEWISHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

-*-  President— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Vice-  Prts  idcttts — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  II.  Lc^gc-  I  Sir  Charles  H.  Mills,  Bart.  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Hart.,  M.P.        |  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PLANT'S  FLOWERS, 
FRUIT  and  TABLE  DECORATIONS  will  be  held  in  the  Private 
Grounds  of  the  Priory,  the  Village,  Lewisham  (kindly  lent  by  R.  O. 
White,  Esq.,  for  the  occasion),  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 
May  29  and  30.  Rules,  Regulations,  Tickets  of  Membership, 
Schedules,  together  with  a  List  of  Patrons  and  Members  of  Com- 
mittee, may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  A  Band  will 
be  in  attendance.  On  Thursday,  the  Exhibition  opens  at  2  o'Clock— 
admission  2j.  6d.  On  Friday,  at  12  o'clock— admission  till  4  o'Clock, 
is.  ;  after  that  hour,  64.  JOHN   IIUMPHERY,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hornbrook  Cottage,  Lewishnm,  S.  E. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUITS, 
CUT  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK,  BATH,  TUESDAY,  June  24,  to  SATURDAY, 
June  28.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in 
PRIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoverian  Hands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Chargf.s  for  Admission  :— First  Day,  ioi.  64.,  or  js.  64.  if  bought 
on  or  before  J  une  17  J  Second  Day,  2s.  64. ;  Third  and  Fourth  Days,  is.  ; 
Last  Day,6rf  Three  Tickets  for  the  first  day.and  Four  for  the  second 
or  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  21s ..if  purchased  before  Line  10 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  ij,  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  ios.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others, 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  June 30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  from 
Local  Agents  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  of  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  remit  by  Post-office 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER,  Sec,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
CHISWICK  GARDEN,  W. 

The  Subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  at  Chiswick  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  for  adjudication  by  the  Floral  Committee,  are  the 
following:— New  Bedding  PELARGONIUMS,  Bedding  PANSIES, 
FUCHSIAS,  Hybrid  Flowering  BEGONIAS,  and  New  Salmon- 
coloured  and  Light-coloured  Zonal  PELARGONIUMS,  the  latter, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committccj  to  be  grown 
under  glass.  Contributions  towards  completing  the  Collections  from 
the  Raisers  of  New  Flowers  and  others  will  be  gladly  received  by 

Mr.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Chiswick,  W. 
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MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Saturday,     May     17— Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show  (this  dav). 

I  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington    '..   11  a.m. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  . .         . .     I  P. ... 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        ..    3  r  y. 
Thursday,        —    e2 — Continuation  of  Show. 
SATURnw  _    5.  J  Alexandra  Palace  Flower  Show. 


AT  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institute  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
Management  of  Beech  Woods  and  Larch  Planta- 
tions was  read  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  Brown,  and  at 
its  conclusion  an  important  discussion  was 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Menzies,  GLUTTON,  and 
others. 

Both  paper  and  discussion  are  very  suggestive, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  subject  of  Forest  Pruning.  Mr. 
CLUTTON,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  alluded 
to  some  observations  made  in  these  pages 
(p.  359),  and  cited  in  opposition,  the  opinion 
of  one  good  authority,  Thomas  Langton,  who 
says  "  it  is  very  injurious  to  trim  the  dead 
boughs  :  let  Nature  carry  out  its  own  work  ; " 
and  the  remark  also  of  another  authority  on 
the  same  subject,  that  "  the  soundness  of  an 
Oak  tree  is  best  promoted  by  allowing  Nature 
to  prune  off  the  branches." 

This  is  perfectly  true  in  principle,  but  the 
question  is,  how  are  we  to  bring  Nature  (that  is, 
the  power  of  restoration  and  self-protection 
involved  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  growth  of 
the  tree)  to  bear  in  healing  wounds  caused  by 
necessary  or  accidental  injury  ? 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  young  trees,  un- 
assisted natural  forces  work  perfectly.  No  better 
examples  of  this  occur  than  in  the  early  growths 
of  the  Scotch  Fir,  where  the  course  of  natural 
progress  is  for  the  lower  whorls  of  young  branches 
to  die,  dry  up,  and  gradually,  by  the  growth  of 
the  parent  tree,  to  be  obliterated.  In  other 
trees,  especially  the  Oak,  small  shoots  may 
be  noticed,  in  which  the  woody  fibre  at  the 
base  of  the  shoot  has  lost  its  continuity  with  that 
of  the  parent  tree,  bark  has  formed  beneath  it, 
and  the  useless  remains  of  former  growth  have 
thus  been  gradually  removed,  without  leaving  a 
trace  in  the  timber  of  the  tree.  In  many 
trees,  as  in  the  Taxodium  distichum,  there 
s  a  periodical  casting-off  of  small  branches, 
which  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  that  by 
which  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  are  removed. 
A  reason  for  this  shedding  of  the  branches  may 
be  found  in  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  due 
share  of  light  and  air  to  all  the  branches  that  are 
formed  ;  some  must  die,  and  those  placed  in 
unfavourable   situations  as  regards  the  essentials 
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just  named,  are  naturally  the  first  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  is  the  sort  of  pruning  which  Nature 
effects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  the 
removal  of  these  branchlets  is  a  very  different 
affair  from  the  amputation  of  decayed  or  diseased 
limbs  occasioned  by  injury  from  storms,  careless 
felling,  occasional  necessary  removal  of  large 
limbs,  and  other  causes.  These  must  be  met  in 
a  different  way,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest^  import- 
ance to  ascertain  which  is  the  method  in  which 
Nature  will  best  work. 

The  observations  previously  noted  were  taken 
in  a  locality  where  the  trees  had  not  been 
attended  to  for  years,  and  their  state  both  in 
the  woods  and  open  ground  well  showed  the 
effects  of  leaving  them  entirely  to  Nature.  The 
climate  being  warm  and  damp,  growth  was 
luxuriant  and  decay  rapid  ;  and  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  matter  by  the  great  quantity 
of  dead  wood  in  various  stages  of  decay  notice- 
able in  the  trees,  affecting  the  trunk  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  lapse  of  time,  some  of 
the  boughs  still  remaining  as  long  dead  arms, 
others  having  passed  through  all  stages  and 
their  remains  only  showing  in  the  deep  holes 
rotting  down  into  the  substance  of  the  tree. 
In  some  cases  every  stage  could  be  found 
on  one  trunk— the  dead  stump ;  the  stump 
partially  rotted  away  with  the  growing  ring  of 
bark  circling  the  base  and  gradually  eating 
into  its  circumference  and  enclosing  the  still 
dry  and  mouldering  mass  in  the  substance  of 
the  tree  ;  and  the  final  stage  of  the  wet  rotten 
hole,  with  decay  spreading  down  from  it  into 
the  substance  of  the  tree. 

A  few  sections  of  stumps  cut  from  the  tree 
and  then  sawn  through  vertically,  clearly  showed 
the  difference  between  clean  cut  stumps  taken 
■where  the  sap  currents  preserved  vitality,  and 
where  now  the  firm  sharp  edges  of  the  original 
section  still  showed  uninjured,  and  perfectly 
protected  by  the  growth  of  bark  ;  and  the  cases 
where  the  stump  having  being  left  to  its  own 
course  of  decay,  the  bark  had  partially  or 
entirely  closed  over  the  spot,  merely  covering, 
instead  of  sound  wood,  an  injured  and  decayed 
hollow,  ruining  that  portion  of  timber,  whilst 
the  timber  itself  in  its  converted  state  showed 
long  runs  of  decay  downwards  from  the  diseased 
parts,  necessitating  the  felling  of  other  wood 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Looking  over  the  trees  in  the  mass,  the  infer- 
ence was  obvious.  Judging  by  the  rings  of  growth, 
the  various  kinds  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  neglect,  might  be  traced  back  for 
some  30  or  40  years  ;  and  though,  of  course,  on 
both  sides  the  examples  were  not  without  an 
occasional  exception,  yet  it  appeared  that  almost 
invariably  the  'system  of  cutting  the  limbs  to 
such  a  point  (either  against  the  trunk,  or  so  as 
to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  side  twigs  on  the 
shortened  bough)  as  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the 
life-currents,  preserved  the  wood  entirely  or 
usefully  ;  whilst  the  opposite  system  of  leaving 
the  forces  of  decay  unchecked  also  almost  in- 
variably resulted  in  their  gaining  the  mastery 
over  the  attempts  at  natural  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  tree,  and  in  severe  injury  to  the  timber.  _ 

In  the  observations  referred  to,  the  point 
we  specially  desired  to  call  attention  to  was,  not 
the  amount  of  pruning  necessary,  which  must 
constantly  vary,  but  the  best  method  of  effecting 
it  where  absolutely  necessary.  A  rotting  back 
branch  leaves  a  severe  injury,  the  cleanest  cut  will 
probably  leave  some  trace,  but  we  cannot  recall, 
save  in  exceedingly  young  growths,  any  instance 
in  which,  as  alluded  to  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Surveyors'  Institute,  Nature  cast  off  the 
boughs  which  no  longer  were  needed,  "leaving  a 
smooth  surface,  without  defect  of  any  kind." 

On  the  general  question  we  are  quite  at  one 
with  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Menzies  in  their 
disapproval  of  pruning  timber  trees,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  No  one  would  need- 
lessly advocate  a  surgical  operation,  but  no  one 
will  deny  the  great  value  of  such  procedure  under 
special  circumstances  ;  and  so  with  pruning. 

One  of  the  great  recommendations  of  Orchids 
is  the  long  Endurance  of  their  Flowers, 
at  least  in  many  cases.  Our  own  pages  many 
years  since  recorded  the  almost  incredible  length 
of  time  through  which  the  late  Mr.  Skinner  kept 
his  firot/ge",  the  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in  a  blooming 
state  in  his  drawing-room  ;  and  at  the  meeting 
at  South'Kensington  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  Bainf.S 
exhibited  another  exceedingly  interesting  case  in 
point— a  spike  of  flowers  of  Phalasnopsis  Schillcri- 
ana   which,  though   now   still   fresh    and    quite 


presentable,  were  expanded  on  Christmas  Day 
last. 

The  length  of  the  period  during  which  certain 
plants  can  be  kept  in  flower  is  a  question  of 
very  considerable  importance  and  interest  to  the 
gardening  community,  and  hence  any  clearly 
ascertained  facts  bearing  thereon  will  be  likely 
to  prove  useful.  Mr.  Baines  thinks  that  the 
cause  may  often  be  traced  to  the  conditions  as 
to  temperature  under  which  the  individual  plants 
are  brought  into  flower  ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  he  states  that  the  plant  of  the  Phala:nopsis 
above  referred  to— a  strong  one,  which  had  made 
its  growth  in  a  brisk  heat— was  removed  when 
it  threw  up  its  flower-spikes,  into  a  house  the 
night  temperature  of  which  was  not  more  than 
50°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  by  day,  and  it  was  kept 
during  the  winter  in  the  same  house,  at  a  similar 
temperature.  The  flowers,  when  newly  opened, 
were  many  shades  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
deepest  of  those  bloomed  under  the  usual 
conditions,  and  even  after  having  lost  some- 
thing in  colour  from  their  four  months'  exposure, 
they  have  by  no  means  a  faded  appearance,  the 
chief  peculiarity  being  that  they  are  somewhat 
under  the  ordinary  size.  One  would  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  any  of  the  Phalasnopsids 
so  accommodating. 


We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 

plants  which  have  been  grown  for  the  Davis  Compe- 
tition are  to  be  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  not  at  the  first  June  show,  as 
stated  in  the  schedule  ;  we  therefore  bring  the  fact 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom  we 
know  are  much  interested  in  the  matter. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Spawn  or  mycelium  of 

many  Fungi  is  injurious  to  living  flowering  plants  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  their  delicate  tissues  ;  but  we 
have  not  any  record  of  that  of  a  Peziza  being  pernicious 
in  our  propagating  houses.  The  following  account  is 
very  curious,  and  we  are  the  more  ready  to  record  it 
because  numerous  specimens  of  the  fungus  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  extensive  injury,  and  which  is  apparently 
undescribed,  have  been  forwarded  to  us.  The  account 
is  as  follows  : — "  The  disease  which  you  thought  last 
year  might  possibly  be  owing  to  some  species  of  Poly- 
actis  is  still  unfortunately  in  possession  of  our  propa- 
gating house,  and  is  even  appearing  in  the  houses  which 
are  in  juxtaposition  with  it.  Where  cuttings  are 
attacked  by  it,  it  is  as  virulent  as  ever.  It  just  strikes 
the  cutting  when  it  is  in  the  cobweb  state  on  the  top  of 
the  soil,  and  either  eats  right  through  the  surface,  or 
devours  the  cutting  to  the  base,  as  you  will  see  by 
samples.  Many  pots  of  cuttings  that  are  well  rooted 
are  caught  by  it  and  killed,  even  before  one  can  notice 
it."  It  was  at  once  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  fungus 
emitting  a  cloud  of  dust  when  shaken,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  genus  Peziza,  and  on  a  close  inspection  we  found 
it  to  be  an  undescribed  species.  Mr.  Broome 
gathered  last  March,  at  Stannage  Park,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, on  very  rotten  wood  of  Elder,  what  appears  to  be 
the  same  species,  differing  only  in  having  rather  larger 
sporidia.  The  plant  resembles  closely  in  colour  and 
appearance  some  species  of  Exidia,  as,  for  example, 
E.  truncata.  The  cups  are  at  first  obconical,  but  as 
the  hymenium  expands  they  appear  more  flattened,  the 
obtuse  margin  gradually  turning  over  so  as  to  render 
the  hymenium  convex.  The  margin  is  sometimes 
slightly  crenulated,  and  the  hymenium  occasionally 
pitted.  The  colour  is  a  uniform  horn  brown  ;  the  para- 
physes  are  slightly  clavate ;  the  asci  are  cylindrical,  with 
eight  broadly  elliptic  sporidia  .0007  inch  long, 
.0004  inch  wide,  each  with  two  nuclei.  It  varies 
much  in  size,  the  broadest  specimens  scarcely  exceed- 
ing half  an  inch.  We  propose  for  it  the  name  of 
Peziza  exidiiformis,  B.  and  Br.  The  numerous 
specimens  were  transmitted  to  us  from  Cork,  by  Mr.  D. 
Saunders.*  M.  J.  B. 

The  Camellias  at  Chiswick  House  have 

this  year  flowered  again  in  wonderful  profusion,  but 
were  nearly  over  when  we  saw  them  the  other  day. 
In  the  same  house  an  immense  bush  of  x  Rhododen- 
dron metropolitanum  was  flowering  remarkably  freely  ; 
and  nothing  was  more  delightful  than  a  plant  of 
Wistaria  sinensis  trained  up  the  roof  and  just  bursting 
into  full  beauty,  its  flowers  being  of  an  even  more 
delicate  colour  than  those  grown  in  the  open  air. 
x  Fuchsia  Dominiana,  that  splendid  hybrid  of  Mr. 
Dominy's,  was  just  going  out  of  flower.  We  very 
rarely  meet  with  it  now,  but  coming  into  flower  in  the 
dead  of  winter  and  continuing  up  to  the  present  time, 
it  should  be  an  indispensable  plant'in  every  cool  green- 
house. 

From    an  announcement    in   our    advertising 

columns  we  learn  that  the  total  amount  received  by 
the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund 
amounted  to  £52,265  oj.  ^d.  ;  of  which  nearly  £49,000 
were  distributed  in  seeds,  &c. ,  among  the  victims  of 


•  Fcziza  lAlcuria)  cxMiiformis,  B.  and  Br.  :  brunneola  :  cupulis 
primum  obconicis,  deimim  appluiatis  ,  m-irKinc  obtuso  :  hymenio 
subcriboso,  seniorc  convcxo  ;  sporidiis  late  euiptieia  binucleatis. 


the  war.  The  expenses  amounted  to  £3,411,  and 
there  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  £54.  The  amount 
subscribed  by  horticulturists  was  beggarly  indeed  by 
comparison. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Visit  of  Her 

Majesty  to  the  International  Exhibition,  bouquets, 
consisting  chiefly  of  varieties  raised  and  named  after 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Princesses  by  Mr.  Wit 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  were  presented  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses  by  Mr.  Paul's  children.  The 
entrance  to  the  School  of  Cookery  was  decorated  with 
Roses  by  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt. 

On  Monday  last,  at  Lowestoft,  the  100th  birth- 

day  of  Lady  Smith,  widow  of  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  once  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  to  100  of  the  oldest  people  of 
both  sexes. 

We   learn  from   Mr.    John    Downie,    West 

Coates,  Edinburgh,  that  a  fine  plant  of  RHODODEN- 
DRON Aucklandi  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
in  the  gardens  of  James  McKelvie,  Esq.,  Osborne 
Terrace,  Edinburgh.  This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
and  rare  Himalayan  species,  with  flowers  pure  white, 
and  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  a  border  {planted  out)  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  is  in  the  best  possible 
health.  As  this  plant  has  flowered  so  very  freely  under 
this  treatment,  writes  our  correspondent,  must  not  this 
be  the  best  way  of  treating  the  Himalayan  species 
generally  ? 

The  office  of  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  is  likely  soon  to  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Richards.  We  cannot  but 
feel  Mr.  Richards'  resignation  as  a  grievous  loss  to  the 
Society,  as  no  one  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  as  he,  and  no  one  more  heartily 
interested  in  its  success.  We  trust  that  whoever  may  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him  may  not  only  be  a  good  man 
of  business,  but  also  conversant  with  the  requirements 
of  practical  and  scientific  horticulture. 

On  June  29  and  30  next,  a  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  Roses  will  be  held  at  Spa,  Belgium,  at  which 
foreign  exhibitors  are  requested  to  compete.  Cut 
flowers  and  wild  flowers  of  the  Ardennes  are  also  ad- 
mitted to  competition.  The  director,  from  whom 
further  information  may  be  obtained,  is  Mr.  Hyacinthe 
Kirsch,  of  Spa. 

A  wonderful  Profusion  of  Bloom  appears  to 

characterise  the  vegetable  kingdom  this  year,  and  some 
of  our  noblest  trees  are  not  wanting  in  this  respect. 
During  the  past  few  days  the  main  road  running  from 
Ealing  to  Brentford,  on  the  east  side  of  Ealing  Park, 
has  been  literally  covered  with  a  bright  green  deposit, 
like  a  clear  emerald  snow,  this  deposit  consisting  of  the 
winged  fruits  of  the  Elm,  the  seeds  of  which,  however, 
are  not  perfected.  Many  of  the  trees  have  been  literally 
covered  with  knotted  bunches  of  these  capsules  this 
season,  and  during  the  recent  hot  days  they  have  been 
shed  with  great  abundance,  and  have  quite  covered  the 
roadway  in  certain  places. 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
May  10:— In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was 
about  29.7  inches.  Several  movements  were  experi- 
enced during  the  first  few  days,  _  the  lowest  value 
recorded  being  29.4  inches,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
On  the  Sth  a  decided  increase  set  in,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  30.2  inches  were  registered.  The  mean  daily 
values  were  below  the  average  till  the  Sth,  and  in 
excess  on  the  last  two  days.  The  highest  temperatures 
by  day  averaged  about  60°,  and  the  lowest  at  night 
about  41}°.  The  average  daily  range  was  about 
l8*°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  depar- 
tures from  average  were  as  follows  : — 4th,  45*.  1  -  6°.  1  ; 
5th,  46°. 3,  —  5°.2;  6th,  48.2,  — 3°.5;  7'h,  47°- 7. 
—4°;  Sth,  48°-7.  —3°;  9th,  50°. 7,  —  o\S  ;  10th, 
5i°.9,  +0°.6.  The  weather  was  very  dull,  with  but 
slight  exceptions,  and  rain  fell  on  five  days  more  or  less 
heavily  ;  the  amount  measured  was  nine-tenths  of  an 
inch,  of  which  two-thirds  fell  on  the  7th.  In  the  sun's 
rays  a  thermometer  recorded  1243°  on  tne  9th,  and  at 
night  the  minimum  temperature  recorded  on  the  nth 
and  10th  was  31*  (by  a  thermometer  placed  on  the 
grass).  The  average  temperature  nf  the  water  of  the 
Thames  off  Greenwich  was  about  514°.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  was  very  variable  during  the  week  ;  the 
pressures  were  continuous  but  very  light,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sth,  when  the  air  was  nearly  calm. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  674°  at  Blackhcath  to  573'  at  Bristol,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  6oJ°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  404 
at  Bradford  to  324°  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average 
being  373°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  23°,  varying  from  2S3"  at  Portsmouth  to  18°  at 
Leeds.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  from 
60°  at  Blackheath  to  54j°  at  Leeds,  with  an  average 
value  of  56J0.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  42}°  at  Liverpool  to  3S°  nearly  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  with  a  general  average  of  40^°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  160.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  46$°,  the  highest  being  at 
Blackheath,  4S40,  and  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  45^°. 
Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  at  most  stations,  the 
amount  measured  being  large.  At  Bristol  2  inches 
fell,  and  at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Eccles,  Oldham,  and  Leeds, 
from  1 1  to  1  inch  respectively  were  recorded  ;  the  ave- 
rage fall  being  i£  inch.  Thunder  was  heard,  but  light- 
ning was  not  seen  at  Hull  on  May  8  and  9.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  owing  to  the  large  rainfall  the  temperature  has 
been  somewhat  low  over  the  whole  country. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
6l°  at  Paisley  to  53^°  at  Aberdeen,  the  lowest  varied 
from  360  at  Glasgow  to  290  at  Perth,  the  average 
being  57^°  and  3240  respectively.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  week  was  4$i°,  the  highest  being  at 
Dundee,  460,  and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  444°.  Rain 
fell  at  Dundee  and  Perth  to  the  amount  of  24  inches 
nearly,  and  in  no  case  was  the  fall  less  than  an  inch  ; 
the  average  amount  was  if  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  6o°,  the 
lowest,  32$°,  the  mean  47$°,  and  rainfall  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

The  reputation  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart 

Mill  in  the  fields  of  logic  and  philosophy  is  so  well 
founded,  that  his  attainments  as  a  botanist  might 
readily  be  overlooked.  Those,  however,  who  are  lovers 
of  our  native  flora  will  be  well  aware  that  no  more 
thorough  lover  of  Nature  existed  than  the  man  who 
lived  to  see  his  works  adopted  as  text-books  at  Oxford, 
and  himself  recognised  as  the  successor  of  Adam 
Smith.  Mr.  Mill  published  but  little  on  botanical 
subjects.  Some  papers  on  Reigate  plants  in  the  Phy- 
tolcgisty  and  a  note  on  the  spring  flowers  of  Southern 
Europe  and  their  representatives  in  the  British  Isles, 
constitute  nearly  all  that  he  published  on  botanical 
subjects,  but  he  was  known  to  all  British  botanists  as  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  pursuit.  When  (in  1S64)  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  offered  some  ill-judged 
prizes  for  wild  plants — prizes  which,  if  competed  for  as 
originally  intended,  would  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  our  rarest  wild  plants,  already 
exposed  to  disastrous  contingencies — Mr.  Mill  entered 
a  vigorous  protest,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the 
Gardener?  Chronicle^  and  which  we  deem  of  sufficient 
interest  to  reproduce  : — 

"Saint  V^kan,  Avignon,  Jan.  26,  1864.— I  have 
just  seen  in  a  newspaper  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  I 
earnestly  hope  is  not  true,  but  which  is  stated  so  circum- 
stantially that  I  fear  there  must  be  some  foundation  for 
it.  The  statement  is,  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  intends  offering  three  prizes  for  the  three  best 
herbaria  of  every  county  in  England,  and  three  addi- 
tional prizes  for  the  three  best  of  these  best ;  the  herbaria 
to  be  sent  to  the  Society  in  December  next.  If  this  most 
inconsiderate  resolution  has  really  been  taken  I  am  sure 
it  must  have  been  in  the  absence  of  those  members  of 
the  Council  who  have  any  real  sympathy  with  British 
botany.  If  it  be  carried  into  effect,  the  present  year  1864 
will  be  marked  in  our  botanical  annals  as  the  date  of  the 
extinction  of  nearly  all  the  rare  species  in  our  already 
so  scanty  flora.  If  the  extirpation  of  these  rarities  had 
been  the  direct  object  of  the  Society,  they  could  have 
done  nothing  more  effectual  than  by  inviting,  not  simply 
three  botanists  in  every  county,  but  all  the  dabblers 
in  plant  collecting,  a  race  whose  selfish  rapacity  certainly 
needs  no  additional  stimulation,  and  all  of  whom  may 
think  they  have  a  chance  of  one  of  these  prizes,  and  hold- 
ing out  to  them  a  positive  inducement  to  hunt  out  all  the 
rare  plants  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  carry  off 
all  they  find,  or  destroy  what  they  do  not  carry  off,  in 
order  that  not  only  they  may  themselves  possess  the 
plants,  but  that  their  competitors  may  not.  Already  our 
rare  plants  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year.  You  are,  no 
doubt,  aware  how  rapidly,  for  example,  the  rare  Kentish 
Orchids  are  disappearing.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  proposing  to  treat  rare  plants  as  King  Alfred 
treated  wolves,  and  this  under  the  profession  of  en- 
couraging local  botany — as  if  local  botany  could  be  en- 
couraged by  destroying  that  on  which  it  feeds,  or  as  if 
any  one  were  likely  to  begin  studying  the  science  in 
hopes  of  collecting  a  good  local  flora  in  a  single  summer. 
All  local  botanists  will  be  thrown  into  consternation  by 
this  project,  and,  if  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  join  in  entreating  you  to  use  your  great  in- 
fluence towards  stopping  so  destructive  a  scheme. 
J.  S.  M." 
The  protest  was  not  without  effect. 

■  According  to   a  statement  cited   in  a  recent 

number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  the  seeds  of  the 
scarlet  Horse  Chestnut,  ^Esculus  Pavia,  the  Red 
Buck-eye  of  America,  are  poisonous  to  cattle.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  ill-effects  from  the 
seeds  of  its  very  near  ally,  the  Horse  Chestnut. 


BEGONIA    ATTENUATAS 

We  first  met  with  this  singular  Begonia  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  at  Reigate,  and  speci- 
mens of  it  are,  we  believe,  to  be  seen  at  Kew.  For  our 
sketch  (fig.  129)  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Burbidge,  who 
met  with  the  plant  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  different  in  habit  from 
most  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  indeed  it  is  com- 
prised,   with   one   or   two  similar  forms,   perhaps  all 

*  DC.  Prod,  vol.  xv.,  part  L,  p.  388  (1864). 


varieties  of  one  species,  in  a  special  section  (Trachelo- 
carpus)  of  the  genus.  The  oblong-lanceolate  serrated 
leaves  measure  about  a  foot  in  height,  are  equal-sided, 
and  spring  from  a  trailing  root-stock  ;  and  the  stipules 
are  deeply  divided  and  ciliated.  The  bracts  are  rounded, 
and  ciliated.  The  male  flowers  are  borne  in  a  compact 
cyme  at  the  top  of  a  long  stalk,  each  having  a  perianth  of 


Fig.  129.— begonia  attenuata. 

two  sepals,  no  petals,  and  a  stalked  head  of  anthers.  The 
female  flowers  are  solitary,  placed  on  very  short  stalks 
arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  the 
3-winged  ovary  extended  into  a  long  neck.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  creeps  over  the  trunks 
of  trees.  This  species  is  one  for  the  curious  and  those 
interested  in  plant-structure — it  has  little  claim  to 
notice  as  a  decorative  plant.  We  believe  it  will  shortly 
be  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 


COWAN'S   PATENT    COMPENSATING 
SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

The  enormous  price  to  which  fuel  has  of  late  risen 
has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  every  possible 
means  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 


Fig.  130 — cowan's  combined  heating'apparatl's, 
transverse  vertical  section. 


raising  it  in  the  heating  ot  garden  structures.  Coal 
bills,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  days,  have 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  well-nigh  frightened 
many  from  attempting  or  continuing  the  cultivation  of 
those  flowers  and  fruits  which  require  artificial  heat ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  coal  is  at  from 
30*.  to  4CV. ,  and  even,  in  some  places,  at  50J.  per  ton. 
Even  the  choicest  of  our  tropical  flowers,  and  the  most 


delicious  of  our  fruits,  may  be  produced  at  a  cost  far 
beyond  their  value. 

Heating  by  hot  water  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most 
economical  way,  and  many  ingeniously  designed  and 
excellent  boilers  have  been  introduced  to  the  public, 
each  one  having  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  no 
doubt  much  has  been  done  towards  this  end.  But, 
notwithstanding,  they  all  of  them  require  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  fuel,  and  that  quantity  soon 
runs  up  to  a  very  considerable  money  value,  which 
is  just  the  difficulty  with  which  I,  as  well  as  others, 
had  to  contend  last  autumn.  My  first  idea  was  to  try 
turf,  or  peat.  I  fancied  that  by  having  a  good  supply 
of  it  at  hand,  and  by  keeping  a  person  almost  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  fires,  I  might  in  some  way  or 
other — not  very  clear  to  myself,  I  confess — get  through 
the  season.  But  the  continuous  wet  weather  which 
prevailed  all  through  last  autumn  prevented  me  from 
accomplishing  my  object  by  this  means.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  for  it  but  coal  at  nearly  40J.  per  ton,  or  to 
let  everything  rest  until  the  natural  heat  of  the  spring 
called  them  to  action  ;  when,  fortunately  the  idea  pre- 
sented itself  of  combining  a  lime-kiln  with  a  hot-water 
apparatus.  This  plan  seemed  at  first  to  be  beset  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  had  strong  hopes  from  the  first  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  solution  of  my  difficulties.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, my  faith  in  the  experiment  grew  stronger,  and 
it  required  only  a  short  trial  to  prove  that  we  could 
get  heat,  and  plenty  of  it,  free  of  cost. 

The  first  apparatus  erected  heated  only  one-half  of 
our  houses,  and  we  immediately  set  to  work  and  took 
up  a  boiler,  which  had  not  been  long  set,  and  erected 
another  apparatus  such  as  the  first,  and  for  months 
past  both  have  been  doing  their  work  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  possible.  The  lime  produced  is  of 
good  quality,  and  the  quantity  is  quite  sufficient  to  pay 
all  expenses.  The  appearance  of  the  apparatus  when 
finished  is  quite  in  keeping  with  a  well-dressed  garden, 
and  there  is  no  disagreeable  smell,  nor  anything  offen- 
sive about  it  to  prevent  even  the  most  fastidious  from 
adopting  it.  The  proper  fuel  to  use  is  anthracite  coal, 
or  culm,  from  which  there  is  no  smoke,  or,  at  least,  so 
little  as  not  to  be  perceptible ;  consequently  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  any  damage  being  done  in  that  way  by 
adopting  it  ;  but  coke  may  be  used  if  that  is  more 
easily  obtained. 

The  management  of  the  apparatus  is  simple,  and 
easily  understood  by  any  ordinary  workman.  One  of 
the  two  kilns  which  we  have  at  work  has  never  been 
attended  to  more  than  once  during  24  hours,  and  during 
that  time  the  heat  has  been  kept  up  constantly  and 
powerfully  ;  but  in  no  case  need  they  receive  attention 
more  than  twice  during  that  period.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  great  amount  of  trouble  which  many 
furnaces  cause  by  the  constant  attendance  which  they 
require,  will  at  once  understand  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  having  an  apparatus  which  can  be  left 
with  perfect  safety  for  24  hours— not  once  or  twice,  but 
constantly.  I  can  also,  at  a  very  trifling  extra  expense, 
fit  up  this  apparatus  so  that  the  houses  can  be  kept 
quite  cool,  while  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  continue 
burning,  the  heat  being  shut  off  or  turned  on  at 
pleasure,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  time. 

The  production  of  good  lime  is,  on  most  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  places,  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  advantage 
to  be  able  to  produce  it  with  the  fuel,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  heating  the  garden  structures.  To 
nurserymen  the  matter  ought  to  be  of  still  more  import- 
ance, as  the  present  rate  of  fuel  must  be  a  heavy  tax 
upon  them.  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  this  system 
will  prove  valuable,  not  only  where  limestone  is  plen- 
tiful, but  also  where  it  is  not  near  at  hand.  Lime 
must  be  had  always  ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  raw  material 
than  for  made  lime,  especially  by  sea,  as  lime  is  a  dan- 
gerous cargo  which  few  shippers  are  willing  to  carry  ; 
and  it  must  be  recollected  that  lime  is  always  more 
valuable  in  districts  where  neither  limestone  nor  chalk 
are  found — so  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  in  a  great 
degree  compensated  for  by  the  local  value  of  the  lime 
produced. 

I  may  here  mention  that  chalk  is  even  better  adapted 
to  this  system  than  limestone,  so  that  in  either  chalk  or 
limestone  districts  the  system  can  be  applied  ;  and  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  I  think  it  will  prove  applic- 
able wherever  any  considerable  extent  of  horticultural 
buildings  require  to  be  heated. 

In  order  that  this  system  may  be  universally  adopted, 
and  prove  at  once  a  solution  of  the  coal  difficulty,  as 
far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  I  have  decided  to 
supply  plans  and  specifications,  and  to  grant  licences 
for  the  use  of  my  system  on  very  moderate  terms. 
Wherever  any  considerable  amount  of  piping  is  to  be 
heated,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  boiler  designed 
by  myself.  It  will  prove  extremely  powerful,  and, 
being  made  of  the  best  material,  can  be  relied  upon 
until  worn  out.  Very  many  forms  of  boiler  can,  how- 
ever, be  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  find  the  ordinary 
saddle-boilers  to  answer  very  well,  and,  where  no  great 
extent  of  building  is  to  be  heated,  I  would  recommend 
their  use. 

I  miy  state,  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  apparatus 
at  work  here  heats  800  feet,  and  the  other  1000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping.  The  first  has  been  at  work  for  about 
seven  months,  and  the  second  for  about  three  months. 
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The  apparatus  heating  Soo  feet  of  piping  just  pays  for 
the  fuel  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  limestone  to  the 
place,  whereas  the  other  leavesa  margin  of  from  id.  to  $d. 
per  day  to  pay  for  attendance,  which  in  both  cases  costs 
about  $d.  per  day,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the 
larger  the  apparatus  [is,  the  more  economical  it  will 
prove,  John   Cowan,  Dromore,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry. 

[With  the  above  communication  we  received  from 
Mr.  Cowan  a  sheet  of  drawings  showing  several  sec- 
tions of  his  patented  apparatus,  one  of  which  we  have 
selected  for  illustration.  In  fig.  130,  which  shows  a 
transverse  and  vertical  section,  a  is  the  chamber  of  the 
kiln  for  limestone  and  fuel,  the  horizontal  section  being 
circular  ;  b  is  the  containing  wall  of  the  chamber,  and 
is  made  of  fire-bricks  ;  c  is  a  backing  of  sand  to  retain 
the  heat.  A  rough  stone  or  brick  wall  is  built  outside 
the  sand,  and  then  the  back  is  filled  in  with  broken 
stones  or  brick  rubble.  A  front  elevation  shows  an 
arched  recess  for  giving  access  to  the  drawing  and 
lighting  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  The  boiler 
shown  is  of  saddle  form,  the  water-way  being  shown  at 
f  and  g.  We  understand  that  all  who  have  seen 
the  system  at  work  speak  highly  of  its  merits  ;  and 
as  it  is  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
in  this  country,  we  shall  hope  ere  long  to  have  some- 
thing further  to  say  about  it.   Eds.] 


A  CURE  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA? 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  Marshall  Woodrow 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Government,  General  De- 
partment, No.  68,  dated  March  17,  1872  : — 

"  Notonia  grandiflora  was  brought  into  notice  by  Dr. 
Gibson  in  i860  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  and  there  is  a 
number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  it  is  believed  to  have 
cured  that  dreadful  disease.  As  doctors  generally  do  not 
admit  the  existence  of  any  properly  authenticated  cure  for 
hydrophobia,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  importance  that  the 
reputation  of  this  plant  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  if 
it  is  proved  to  be  useful  that  the  plant  should  be  generally 
distributed,  and  if  inert,  condemned. 

"2.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  or  dried  stems  taken  at  a 
draught  is  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  used  hitherto. 

"3.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  a  few  high  rocky  hills  in 
the  Deccan.  Rs.  2  per  lb.  would  be  sufficient  to  repay  the 
cost  of  collection,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  office 
be  authorised  to  collect  and  distribute  the  stems  at  that 
rate  to  whoever  may  wish  to  try  them." 

In  continuation  of  the  above  I  would  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  lrom  the  Pharmacopeia  0/  India  :— 

"From  official  documents,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  it  seems  that  this  remedy  has  been  tried  in  numer- 
ous cases,  but  as  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
caustic  was  applied  locally  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  Notonia  acted  as  a 
prophylactic  ;  further  trials  may  solve  the  question." 

In  the  Times  of  October  22,  1872,  is  an  interesting 
account,  by  Major-General  Skinner,  of  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  Notonia  was  used. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Gibson  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  plant  from  a  Mohammedan  family  in  Khandeish, 
and  its  supposed  virtues  have  been  held  by  the  people  as 
a  family  secret  for  200  years.  The  dried  stems  can  be 
delivered  in  London  by  post  for  6*.  per  lb.  Should  any 
one  at  home  wish  a  supply  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it.  G. 
Marshall  IVoodrcnu,  Superintendent,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Guues/i  Khind,  Kir/cee,  East  Indies,  April  8. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— VII. 

Spring-flowering  species  of  the  section  Schizostigma. — 
The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  spring- 
flowering  species  which  have  the  stigmas  divided  into 
numerous  very  slender  spreading  branches,  after  the 
plan  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  nudiflorus  and 
speciosus.  The  spring-flowering  species  of  this  group 
are  few  in  number  and  very  little  known,  being  all 
confined  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 

19.  C.  vitellinus,  Wahlenb.  Isis,  xxi.,  p.  106  (year 
1828}  ;  C.  syriacus,  Boiss.  &  Gaill.  in  Boiss.  Diag. 
ser.  ii.  vol.  iv.,  p.  94. —  Corm  middle-sized,  ovoid,  the 
outer  coats  continuous  in  the  upper,  splitting  up  into 
parallel  fibres  in  the  lower  half.  Buds  sometimes  two  to 
a  corm,  the  top  of  the  flower  3—5  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Leaves  5 — 6  to  a 
fascicle,  equalling  or  overtopping  the  flower,  a  line  or 
less  broad,  with  a  broad  distinct  central  band.  Proper 
spathe  diphyllous.  Flowers  up  to  five  to  a  fascicle  in 
wild  specimens.  Scape  about  an  inch  long.  Limb 
i— ijinch  deep,  the  divisions  a  bright  uniform  orange 
yellow,  oblong-spathulate,  \ — §  inch  broad,  the  throat 
concolorous  and  glabrous.  Anthers  % — i  inch  long,  much 
exceeding  the  filaments,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
flower.  Stigmas  falling  short  of  the  anthers,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  perianth,  each  lobe  divided  into  several 
diverging  capillary  branches. 

A  native  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beyrout.  It  was  discovered  in  1820  by  a 
Swedish  traveller,  called  Berggren,  and  described  by 
Wahlenberg.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  differ- 
ence between  Berggren's  specimens  in  Gay's  collection 
and  those  of  Gaillardot,  described  under  the  name  of 
syriacus  by  Boissier.  In  its  native  stations  the  plant 
flowers  in  December.  It  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  msesiacus  amongst  the  Schizo- 
stigmas,  and  quite  agrees  with  the  common  Dutch 
Crocus  in  corm  and  general  habit,  combining  this  with 


a  stigma  as  much  and  as  finely  divided  as  in  nudiflorus. 
A  plant  gathered  by  Balansa  near  Smyrna,  called 
Crocus  Balansae  by  Gay,  comes  very  near  vitellinus, 
but  it  has  2 — 4  broader  leaves,  the  outer  divisions  of 
the  perianth  marked  with  3 — 5  distinct  black  stripes 
on  the  back,  and  flowers  in  March. 

20.  C.  syriacus,  Herbert,  Joum.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  282  (as 
a  doubtful  variety  of  lagenasflorus).— Corm  smaller  than 
in  the  last,  the  coats  more  membranous  and  biflorus- 
like,  loosened  and  only  slightly  slashed  at  the  base.  Basal 
spathe  absent.  Leaves  4—6  to  a  fascicle,  extremely 
narrow,  with  revolute  edges,  and  a  slender  white  central 
band.  Scape  2—3  inches  long,  much  exceeding  the  tube, 
which  falls  short  of  or  equals  the  diphyllous  spathe. 
Limb  under  an  inch  deep,  the  oblong-spathulate  divisions 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  blunt,  bright 
orange-yellow,  the  three  outer  with  three  distinct  slightly 
feathered  stripes  all  down  the  back,  or  the  stripes  reduced 
to  a  single  feathered  central  band,  the  inner  three  only 
striped  at  the  base.  Anthers  pale  yellow,  much  exceeding 
the  short  filament.  Stigmas  the  same  colour  as  the 
perianth,  divided  into  numerous  capillary  divergent 
branches. 

A  native  of  grassy  places  near  Aleppo.  There  are 
specimens  gathered  by  Russell  in  the  Banksian  Collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  and  there  is  a  coloured 
drawing  made  from  these  amongst  Herbert's  manu- 
scripts in  the  Lindley  Library,  and  it  has  been  re- 
discovered lately  at  the  same  locality  by  Professor 
Haussknecht.  Comparing  it  with  familiar  species,  we 
may  say  it  has  a  flower  like  susianus,  a  corm  like 
biflorus,  and  a  stigma  like  nudiflorus. 

ax.  C.  Fleischer i.  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  1831,  p.  319;  C. 
Fleischerianus,  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.  278  ;  C. 
smyrne/isis,  Poech.  Enum.  PI.  Ins.  Cypri,  p.  n  ; 
C.  candidus,  "Clarke,"  Boiss.  Diagn.  No.  13,  p.  16; 
C.  minimus,  var.  major,  Presl,  Bot.  Bemerk,  p,  116;  C. 
penicillatus,  Steud.  MSS. — Corm  ovoid,  middle-sized,  the 
outer  coats  made  up  entirely  of  fine,  close,  dark,  shining 
reticulated  fibres.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Leaves  over- 
topping the  flower,  6 — 12  to  a  fascicle,  very  narrow, 
glabrous,  with  revolute  edges,  and  a  narrow  white  central 
band.  Scape  2 — 3  inches  long.  Proper  spathe  mono- 
phyllous,  often  cleft  at  the  tip.  Limb  1 — \\  inch  deep, 
the  oblong-spathulate  subacute  divisions  3—4  lines  broad, 
pure  white,  with  three  lilac  stripes  at  the  base,  which  run 
down  the  tube,  the  three  inner  with  a  blotch  at  the  base, 
the  throat  glabrous  and  yellowish.  Anthers  lemon-yellow, 
f — \  inch  long,  slightly  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments. 
Stigmas  saffron-coloured,  reaching  high  up  in  the  flower, 
each  divided  into  very  numerous  diverging  capillary 
branches. 

A  native  of  limestone  hills  near  Smyrna,  flowering  in 
January  and  February,  and  it  is  in  the  Kew  herbarium 
also  from  Lycia,  gathered  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
and  from  Cilic'ia,  gathered  by  Aucher-Eloy.  It  was  sent 
to  Herbert  in  a  living  state  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  the 
British  Consul  at  Constantinople,  and  was  grown  by 
him  at  Spofforth  ;  but  it  has  never  been  figured,  and, 
like  several  other  of  the  species  which  Herbert  intro- 
duced, seems  to  be  now  totally  lost.  There  is  a 
beautiful  drawing  in  Gay's  collection  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
possession.  The  leaf  and  flower,  stigma  apart,  recall 
some  of  the  less  striped  forms  of  biflorus,  but  the 
platting  of  the  fibres  of  the  corm-coat  is  very  compli- 
cated, as  they  fall  into  regular  parallel  strands  in  a  way 
that  is  very  different  to  their  arrangement  in  Sieberi 
and  carpetanus,  the  fibres  of  which  in  colour  and  fine- 
ness they  closely  resemble. 

32.  C.  hyemalis,  Boiss.  and  Blanche,  Diagn.  ser.  ii. 
No.  4,  p.  93. — Corm  ovoid,  middle-sized,  the  tunics 
breaking  up  into  close  parallel  fibres  or  shreds  near  the 
base.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Top  of  the  flower  4—6  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Leaves  3 — 6  to  a  fascicle, 
reaching  up  to  a  level  with  the  flower,  \ — 1  line  broad, 
with  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Scape  1 — 3  inches 
long.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous.  Limb  of  perianth 
1 — 3  inches  deep,  the  oblong-spathulate  bluntish  divisions 
not  more  than  3 — 4  lines  broad,  white,  or  the  outer  with 
3—5  lilac  stripes  on  the  outside  towards  the  base,  or  the 
middle  stripe  reaching  high  up,  the  throat  glabrous  and 
bright  yellow.  Anthers  tinged  with  lilac,  much  exceeding 
the  short  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  saffron-red,  with 
numerous,  very  slender,  diverging  capillary  branches. 

A  native  of  the  hills  of  Palestine,  flowering  in 
December  and  January,  spread  from  Beyrout  and 
Lebanon  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  it 
is  said  by  Miss  Osborne,  in  a  note  in  the  Kew 
herbarium,  to  be  common.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gay 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1854,  but  I  presume  was  soon  lost, 
and  it  has  never  been  figured.  The  flower  is  most 
like  the  white  variety  of  Sieberi,  with  a  corm  like 
mresiacus,  and  a  very  characteristic  bright-coloured 
capillaceo-multifid  stigma,  which  stands  out  in  con- 
spicuous contrast  with  the  white  groundwork  of  the 
flower,  so  that  it  would  form  an  interesting  addition  to 
our  stock  of  cultivated  species. 

Var.  Gaillardotii,  Boissier.— Much  dwarfer,  the  top 
of  the  flower  not  more  than  2—3  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Corm  coats  thicker  and  more  split  up  into 
fibres.  Scape  and  tube  both  very  short.  Leaves  6—  12 
to  a  fascicle,  narrower,  and  the  central  white  band 
obscure.  Perianth- limb  like  that  of  the  type,  but  the 
divisions  of  the  stigma  considerably  fewer. 

This  will  probably  prove  a  distinct  species  when 
better  known.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr,  Gaillardot  on 
the  Antilibanus  range,  in  full  flower  in  the  first  half  of 
January. 

This  terminates  the  list  of  the  spring-flowering 
species.    J.  G.  Baker. 


EXOTIC   SKETCHES.— IV. 

Instances  of  buttressed  or  fluted  trunks  are  not 
uncommon  in  many  large  forest  trees  of  tropical 
countries.  One  of  the  best  known,  perhaps,  is  the 
Paddle-wood  of  British  Guiana  (Aspidosperma  excel- 
sum).  In  this  tree  the  trunk  is  fluted  by  a  series 
of  projections,  which  are  placed  at  pretty  regular 
intervals  around  the  trunk,  and  which  run  up  for  some 
distance,  gradually  dying  away  in  its  cylindrical  circum- 
ference. These  projections,  simply  cut  down  level 
with  the  main  trunk,  are  used,  without  any  further 
preparation,  by  the  natives  for  planks,  and  with  very 
little  shaping  they  make  the  best  and  strongest  paddles 
for  canoes.  Similar  projections,  though  of  a  much 
bolder  form,  are  seen  on  the  Locust  trees  of  Brazil 
{Hymensea  Courbaril).  These  trees  are  said  to  be  of 
enormous  age,  and  Martius  describes  them  as  being  not 
uncommonly  as  much  as  84  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base  and  60  feet  where  the  trunks  become  cylindrical. 
These  are  two  instances  of  a  similar  habit  in  widely  dif- 
ferent families  ;  another  instance  is  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian Tree  Nettle  (Urtica  gigas).  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  buttressed  trunks  is  manifested  in  the 
Moreton  Bay  Fig  (Ficus  macrophylla).  The  tree  itself 
grows  to  160  or  more  feet  high,  and  is  more  particu- 
larly common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clarence 
River.  The  buttresses  of  these  trees  are  given  off  from 
near  the  base,  and  run  along  the  ground  for  a  great 
distance.  They  present  a  singular  appearance  when 
several  trees  are  growing  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  buttresses  or  roots  almost  mingle. 
They  spread  over  the  ground  in  a  very  irregular  form, 
and  to  a  great  distance  from  the  trunk,  and  have  in  the 
distance  the  appearance  of  low  zig-zag  walls.  The 
common  Indiarubber  Fig  (Ficus  elastica),  though  not 
such  a  gigantic  tree  as  its  relative  in  Australia,  has  a 
similar  habit  of  producing  these  low  spreading  but- 
tresses. In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peradema,  Ceylon, 
there  are  several  fine  trees  of  this  species,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  100  feet  high.  The  base  of 
one  of  these  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  John  R. 
Jackson,  Kew. 

[Our  illustration  (fig.  131),  is  not  engraved  upon 
Box,  the  wood  almost  universally  used  by  wood  en- 
gravers, and  which  is  becoming  very  scarce,  but  upon 
a  slice  of  Tecoma  pentaphylla.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  is 
preparing  illustrations  for  us  on  several  other  kinds  of 
wood  supplied  by  the  authorities  of  the  Kew  Museum, 
and  when  these  are  ready  we  shall  publish  his  notes 
on  them  in  a  collective  form.   Eds.] 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 
SHOW   AT   BATH. 

The  ground  in  which  the  Bath  Provincial  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  to  be  holden  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Royal  Victoria  Park,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  favoured  spots,  as  regards  picturesque  beauty, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  West  of  England.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  13  acres,  and  is  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  new 
station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  that  of  the  Great  Western.  It  is,  we 
learn,  the  intention  of  both  these  companies  to  run, 
during  the  show,  excursion  trains  from  the  principal 
towns  on  their  lines  of  railway.  The  local  committee 
has  been,  and  still  is,  workingwith  a  right  good  will,  and 
is  now  sending  out  thousands  of  small  bills  announcing 
the  show,  as  well  as  placarding  the  principal  towns  and 
railway  stations  with  large  posters. 

The  model  garden  is  already  nearly  completed,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  space  for  horticultural  buildings 
and  implements  has  been  applied  for.  The  refresh- 
ment department  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  P.  R. 
Cater,  of  Bath,  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  visitors  ;  and  horticulturists 
may,  we  believe,  look  forward  with  every  confidence 
to  the  forthcoming  show  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  successful  yet  held  in  the  provinces. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  the  ground  (see  fig.  132, 
p.  683)  shows  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Eyles,  and  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  arrangements,  which  we  shall  explain  in  more 
detail  hereafter  ;  while  the  sections  of  the  grand  tent 
(shown  on  p.  683),  will  serve  to  show  something  of 
the  pictorial  effect  likely  to  be  realised  in  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  exhibition.  We  understand  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Rcndle  for  the 
erection  of  some  of  his  patented  glass  pavilions,  and 
judging  by  an  example  of  one  of  his  small  houses 
erected  according  to  the  latest  improvements  at  the 
London  International  Exhibition,  and  in  which 
Tobacco  plants  for  the  Exhibition  are  now  being 
cultivated,  the  great  merit  of  being  completely  water- 
tight, while  admitting  an  abundance  of  light,  will  be 
secured . 

We  learn  from  the  Bath  I/erald  of  Saturday  last  that 
the  ground  originally  marked  out  has  been  found 
wholly  insufficient,  and  that  a  much  larger  space  has 
been  now  enclosed.  The  horticultural  buildings  in- 
tended for  exhibition  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
numerous,  the  local  manufacturers  being  well  repre- 
sented ;  amongst  others,  Messrs.  Tuck  &  Pike  will 
exhibit  their  patent  conservatories,  in  which  the  glass 
is  fixed  without  putty  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  all  the  Bath 
coachbuildcrs  propose  exhibiting. 
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The  grand  tent,  in  which  the  chief  display  of  Palms, 
Tree  Kerns,  and  the  more  important  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  will  be  made,  is  to  be  260  feet  long  by 
120  feet  wide,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of  a 
tropical  garden.  Large  tents  will  also  be  filled  with 
other  plants,  fruits,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables;  while 
some  will  be  appropriated  to  the  display  of  table 
Decorations,  and  specimens  exhibited  by  cottagers  and 
artisans.  The  exhibition  of  articles  in  the  industrial 
department  will  be  on  a  most  extensive  scale — and  will 
include,  besides  the  buildings  above  mentioned,  wire- 
work,  rustic  arbours  and  bridges,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 


|joinc  (£orrrsj>onbeitte. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping. — I  should  advise  your 
correspondent,  "  Amygdalus,"  who  writes  (p.  649) 
about  his  Peach  buds  dropping  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  to  alter  the  heating  apparatus  that  goes 
through  his  Peach-house  to  the  late  vinery.  The 
heated  pipes  must  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
trees  when  they  ought  to  have  been  at  rest,  and  the 


especially  of  the  Ash — through  the  perfect  plant  is  much 
less  frequently  found — may  easily  be  cultivated,  as  I 
have  proved  by  experiment  this  season,  taking  pieces 
of  the  green  stained  wood,  on  which  no  fungus  could 
be  seen,  and  placing  them  among  moss  in  a  plate,  and 
keeping  them  well  moistened  under  a  bell  glass.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  a  crop  of  several  dozen  has 
appeared,  some  of  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Can  you  inform  me  whether 
any  chemist  has  yet  ascertained  what  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  this  fungus,  which  seems  to  me  well  worth 
investigation  ?   W.  C.  Trwelyan. 

Oak  Galls. — This  year  the  growth  of  the  Oak  root 
Cynips  gall  is  extremely  luxuriant.  I  have  one  speci- 
men before  me  which,  though  only  about  4i  inches  in 
circumference,  is  of  great  beauty  from  the  regularity  of 
its  shape  and  of  the  Pine-cone-like  markings  of  its 
surface,  and  there  are  others  on  Oak  roots  near  in 
every  stage,  from  the  button  just  raising  the  protecting 
bark  to  the  still  developing  gall,  3^  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  now  in  full  vigour  of  growth,  the  most 
advanced  still  of  soft  cellular  tissue  inside,   with  the 


much  less  sympathy,  shown  him*  Possibly  the  reason 
why  the  Black  Currant  here  suffers  more  than  any 
other  fruit  bush  or  fruit  tree  is,  that  it  forms  a 
hedge  to  a  Rhododendron  walk,  and  that  to  an  Oak 
plantation — the  plantation  affording  shelter  and  breed- 
ing abode,  the  Rhododendron  walk  a  singing  or 
whistling  promenade,  and  the  Black  Currant  hedge  an 
attractive  feast.  //.  Knight,  Moors. 

Changes  Produced  by  Grafting. — I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  you  any  information  respecting  the 
Vines  I  referred  to  previously  as  soon  as  I  hear  any- 
thing about  them.  I  see  on  examining  the  eyes  united 
last  year  a  callus,  quite  flat  and  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  has  grown  round  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
There  is  no  union  up  the  sides  where  they  are  cut,  in 
fact  they  seldom  callus  there  when  inserted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  nor  do  they  as  a  rule  callus  at  the  base 
till  they  have  grown  to  some  length  ;  some  do,  but  very 
few.  They  throw  out  roots  between  the  eye  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cuttings.  Therefore  it  must  be  a 
disadvantage  to  cut  a  slice  off  the  eyes,  as  it  deprives 
them  of  several  roots.     There  are  other  things  that 
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opening  of  the  ventilators  both  day  and  night  might  do 
more  harm  than  good  at  times,  by  sudden  chills  occa- 
sioned by  severe  frosts  in  the  winter  months.  If 
"  Amygdalus' "  Peach-house  was  regularly  forced 
rather  early,  and  the  wood  well  ripened,  and  the  trees 
properly  rested  after  the  leaves  had  all  dropped,  there 
would  be  no  danger  then  of  the  buds  falling  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  pipes  need  not  then  be  disturbed, 
for  when  the  Peach-house  was  forced,  heat  could  be 
spared  for  the  late  vinery  to  dry  its  dampness,  and 
finish  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes.  This  would  be  best 
done  by  having  valves  in  the  pipes  to  shut  off  or  put 
the  hot  water  into  the  late  vinery  when  required.  There 
seems  to  be  no  cause  from  insects,  nor  from  the  Peach 
trees  being  planted  in  an  unsuitable  soil  with  defective 
drainage,  to  account  for  their  annual  throwing  off  their 
buds  ;  and  the  mischief  is  most  likely  to  be  done,  as 
*'  Amygdalus  "  supposes,  by  the  heating,  when  the 
trees  are  at  rest,  of  the  pipes  which  pass  through 
the  house.    William  Tillery. 

Peziza  aeruginosa. — It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  beautiful  and  curious  Peziza 
aeruginosa,  of  which  the  mycelium  may  be  often 
detected  on   the  colouring  matter  of  decayed  wood, 


young  larvae  dispersed  through,  it  ^nuclei  of  what  will 
presently  be  the  hollow  cells.  The  bright  chestnut  or 
russet  brown  of  the  galls  makes  them  much  more 
noticeable  at  present  than  later  in  the  season,  when 
they  more  nearly  match  the  colour  of  the  surround- 
ing root-bark,  and  just  at  present  their  luxuriance 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the 
rate  of  development  of  the  galls  and  the  contained 
insects.   O. 

Bullfinches  have  been  very  destructive  to  fruit  buds 
this  year,  but  not  so  destructive  as  last  year.  Black 
Currants  seem  to  have  been  their  favourite  meal,  both 
last  and  this  year.  Last  year,  to  their  destructive 
propensity,  the  total  failure  of  the  Black  Currant  crop 
was  due.  Whether  it  is  in  search  of  food,  or  from 
sheer  mischief,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
depredation.  We  have  shot  a  large  number  this 
spring.  Out  of  sympathy  and  forbearance  I  tried  with 
a  string  and  coloured  paper  and  shreds  to  scare  them 
away,  but  with  no  success,  and  we  had  to  resort  to 
powder  and  shot,  much  against  my  will.  Knowing 
from  experience  the  want  of  small  birds  in  France,  I 
afford  protection  to  them  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but 
the  bullfinch,  though  a  small  bird,  and  beautiful  withal, 
has  broken    faith   with   me,  and   he  gets  no  quarter, 


root  in  the  same  way,  for  instance  the  Erica,  which 
seldom  or  never  calluses  but  throws  out  roots  from  the 
part  inserted  in  the  sand.  Root  grafting  is  very  little 
practised  in  this  country,  though  I  believe  it  is  adopted 
much  more  in  America,  the  plants  grafted  principally 
here  on  the  root  are  Roses  and  Rhododendrons,  but  no 
change  is  perceptible  therefrom.  The  object  of  graft- 
ing them  so  low  is  that  they  may  be  planted  below  the 
union  so  as  to  allow  the  scion  to  take  root,  and  by  that 
means  secure  a  longer  life  than  when  dependent  on  the 
stock.  Cultivators  are  of  opinion  that  plants  live 
longer  on  their  own  roots  than  when  they  are  grafted, 
and  hold  that  they  are  longer  lived  when  grafted  than 
when  inarched.  The  easiest  way  to  propagate  Roses 
is  to  take  cuttings  off  with  a  heel  in  autumn  or 
spring,  but  a  dozen  grafts  or  so  might  be  taken  off  the 
same  cutting,  while  only  one  is  got  the  other  way. 
They  may  also  be  successfully  propagated  from  eyes 
'  taken  from  pot  Roses,  forced  and  inserted  into  bottom- 
'  heat  among  sand.  The  best  wood  for  that  purpose 
is  the  shoots  that  have  no  flowers,  it  is  not  so  hollow 
as  the  other.  Where  plants  are  united  and  both 
allowed  to  grow  even  out  of  the  same  stem,  there 
is  a  change.  I  know  an  example  of  a  Camellia  united 
in  that  way,  a  Saccoi  nova  inarched  on  10  a 
large  semi-double.       The  first  named  variety   oj  ened 
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its  centre  every  year,  and  bore  the  colour  of  the  latter, 
and  was,  consequently,  of  less  value  till  after  it  was 
headed  down,  when  the  good  variety  took  on  its 
natural  form.  The  leaves  in  this  case  must  have  had 
the  power  of  altering  the  character  of  the  flowers. 
There  are  several  things  grafted  in  the  greenhouse 
department,  such  as  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons,  Azaleas, 
Daphnes,  &c,  but  they  are  generally  grafted  on  the 
side.  Few  things  are  grafted  in  the  stove.  I  have 
grafted  Ixora  salicifolia  and  alba,  and  found  it  an 
advantage  to  do  so,  and  I  should  say  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  graft  the  new  white  Ixora  Colei.  I  always 
worked  them  on  the  side.  The  one  I  used  for  a  stock 
was  coccinea,  though  other  varieties  produce  larger 
flowers.  I  have  grown  amboinensis  with  heads  of  bloom 
measuring  8  inches  through.  I  could  never  get  coccinea 
to  produce  heads  more  than  6  inches  across  ;  still  it  is  a 
free  growing  plant,  and  will  grow  and  thrive  well  in 
an  intermediate  stove,  providing  a  little  heat  be  kept 
on  over  night  to  keep  oft  cold  sweat,  and  to  prevent 
drip,  which  is  so  injurious  to  Ixoras.  These  plants  will 
not  even  stand  the  use  of  the  syringe.  This  comprises 
the  greater  portion  of  my  experience  in  grafting,  and  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  horticul- 
ture, it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  hear  of  the  experiments  and 
change  Mr.  Baines  has  brought  about  by  root- grafting. 
IVm,  Paul.  Edinburgh. 

Exotics  in  Wales.— I  send  you  a  list  of  young 
trees,  some  of  which  have  survived  last  winter  here. 
Nos.  1  to  17  were  only  planted  last  November; 
the  remainder  the  previous  spring.  All  were  planted 
together  in  a  sort  of  small  nursery  on  a  slope  facing 
S.E.,  protected  from  N.E.  and  N.W.  Nos.  22 
to  32  were  raised  by  a  friend  from  seed,  sent,  I  believe, 
from  Tasmania,  and  I  give  the  names  as  they  were 
given  to  me.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one 
could  give  me  the  botanical  name  of  the  Curragong, 
which  appears  to  be  both  rapid  growing  and  hardy. 
Those  marked  (*)  are  dead  or  nearly  so  ;  those  marked  (f) 
more  or  less  injured,  but  beginning  to  grow  again  now, 
and  the  remainder  are  uninjured.  The  lowest  tempe- 
rature registered  by  a  thermometer  on  a  wall  facing 
N.N.E.,  but  a  good  deal  surrounded  by  buildings, 
was  260.  Among  shrubs  that  have  stood  two  or  more 
winters  I  may  mention  Clianthus  puniceus  on  a  wall, 
which  is  now  a  mass  of  scarlet  blossoms,  and  has  stood 
three  winters  without  the  slightest  protection  ;  Elseag- 
nus  japonicus  variegatus,  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy 
shrub  ;  Eurya  latifolia,  var.  (not  so  hardy  as  the  last) ; 
Grislinia  littoralis,  Pittosporum  sp.  (the  New  Zealand 
Matapo) ;  Leptospermum  scoparium  (Manooka  of 
New  Zealand),  and  many  others. 

1,  Athrotaxus  selaginoides 

2.  Podocarpus  macrophylla 
T3-       „     Totara 

4.       ,,     andina 
*5.       ,,     dacrydioides 
*6.  Dacrydium  trichomanoides 
*7-       „     datum 
*8.       „     sp. 
*g.  Brunia  supcrba 
#io.  Aralia  Schcefferi 

11.  ,,     trifoliata 

12.  „     quinquefoliata 

13.  Embothrium  coccineum 

14.  Eurybia  parvifolia 

15.  Fremontia  californica 

16.  Berbendopsis  corallina 
•17.  Ficus  australis 
*i8.  Cuprcssus  australis 


19.  Cupressus  funebris 

20.  Widdringtoniacupressoides 

21.  Araucaria  Cunninghamii 
f22.  Casuarina  torulosa 
T23.       ,,     stricta? 
124.  Eucalyptus  globulus 
T25.       „     resinifera 

26.       ,,     longifotia 
727.       „     sp.,  with  small  linear 

leaves 
t28.      020thairmus      rosmarini- 

folius 
T29.  Eurybia  dentara 
*3o.  Pomaderris  apetala 

31.  Melaleuca  squamea(?) 
t32.  Acacia  affinis? 
33.     "Curragong,"     botanical 
name  not  known 

Alfred  O.  Walker,  Nant-y-Glyn,  Colwyn,  near  Con- 
way,  May  8.  [The  Tasmanian  Curragong  or  Kurra- 
jong,  is  the  Plagianthus  sidoides.  Eds.] 

Double  Cardamine  pratensis. — I  venture  to 
enclose  you  specimens  of  a  peculiar  and  beautiful 
variety  of  Cardamine  pratensis  that  grows  wild  in  a 
meadow  at  this  place.  You  will  observe  that  each 
pedicel  bears  two  double  flowers  in  one,  if  I  may 
so  speak  ;  first,  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
double  flower,  but  before  the  parts  of  the  first-formed 
flowers  are  shed  a  second  flower  as  complete  as  the 
first  protrudes  from  the  centre,  and  becomes  ele- 
vated on  what  would  have  been  the  seed-vessel  in 
the  ordinary  Cardamine  pratensis.  John  Wallis,  Onvell 
Park,  ?iear  Ipswich.  [The  double  variety  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  a  wild  state — at  least,  we  have  received 
specimens  from  several  sources  this  spring.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border.  Eds.] 

In  Dr.  Masters'  Vegetable  Teratology  it  is  stated 

that  the  double  Cardamine  pratensis  always  grows  in 
wet  places.  There  are  a  number  of  plants  in  a  field 
before  my  house  (near  Shere,  in  Surrey)  growing 
double,  on  a  declivity  sloping  gently  to  the  south— a 
perfectly  dry  soil,  greensand,  and  no  wet  at  all. 
Other  single  flowers  are  near  in  the  same  field,  and  a 
wet  meadow  below  is  full  of  single  flowers.  T.  N.  F. 
[There  is  no  rule  without  exception.  Eds.] 

Asparagus  Culture. — The  usual  practice  all  the 
world  over  in  making  a  young  plantation  of  Asparagus 
is  to  plant  with  one  or  two-year-old  plants.  As  an  ex- 
periment, three  years  ago  I  planted  a  bed  with  the 
current  year's  seedings,  and  I  have  done  so  every  year 
since.  I  sowed  seed  in  May  in  a  box  in  fine  soil  in  a 
little  heat,  and  when  the  plants  were  2  or  3  inches 
high,  after  being  inured  to  outdoor  temperature,  they 
were  well  saturated  with  water.  The  furrows  were 
made  on  the  well- trenched,  well-manured  soil,  and  the 
plants  lifted  out  of  the  box  with  finger  and  thumb  and 


planted  in  them,  in  this  manner — one  hand  holding  the 
little  feathery  plant,  and  the  other  carrying  a  basket  of 
fine  soil,  at  the  same  time  putting  a  handful  of  it  over 
each  root  gently.  Any  one  versed  in  pot  Vine  culture 
will  readily  conceive  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  towards  lessening  the  time  of  maturing  growth, 
i.e.,  from  the  time  of  planting  till  the  cutting  time, 
which  in  the  usual  mode  of  planting  takes  at  least  four 
years.  Having  the  young-eyed  Vine  in  view,  with  its 
petite  growth  and  large  proportionate  amount  of  root,  I 
considered  the  young  Asparagus  was  capable  of  being 
brought  to  maturity  in  a  similar  way,  and  I  have  not 
been  disappointed,  for  we  have  Asparagus  only  two 
years  planted  fit  to  cut — grown  as  large  as  the  fore- 
finger. Any  one  wishing  to  try  a  bed  this  year  is  in 
plenty  of  time,  and  especially  if  they  are  backward  in 
Asparagus.  It  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
the  box  an  inch  apart  or  so,  and  to  cover  with  fine 
soil,  so  that  the  young  seedlings,  after  being  well 
watered,  may  be  pulled  out  without  damaging  the  roots 
in  the  least.  Any  one  unacquainted  with  Asparagus  so 
young  will  be  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  roots, 
so  large  and  white  are  they.  With  such  an  amount 
of  root  in  proportion  to  the  small  top  growth  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  with  ordinary  kindness  in  plant- 
ing the  young  plants  never  flag.  In  three  days  after 
planting  lift  out  one  of  them  and  you  will  be  astonished 
at  the  progress  made.  The  root  will  be  double  the 
length.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  will  try  this  plan 
and  compare  it  with  the  old  one— that  of  using  one, 
two,  and  three-year-old  plants  :  invariably  the  one-half 
die  or  one-half  of  the  roots  rot.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

The  Temperature  in  February. — Your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Pearson,  appears  to  think  Mr.  Craig 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  statement  he  sent  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  the  weather  on 
February  24  last.  Would  Mr.  Pearson  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  at  this  place,  which  is  still  farther  south,  we 
had  it  a  shade  colder  than  at  Levens  Hall  ?  We  had 
two  thermometers  out,  one  of  which  registered  30  below 
zero,  and  the  other,  which  was  not  a  registering  instru- 
ment, was  2°  below  at  midnight,  and  may  have  been 
lower  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  though  I  don't 
expect  it  was.  There  was  also  one  hanging  in  an  open 
colonnade  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  that 
registered  3°  above  zero,  thus  showing  the  intensity  of 
the  cold,  even  under  cover.  To  my  thinking,  Mr. 
Craig's  description  of  his  Strawberries  and  other 
things  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement.  I  presume  Levens  Hall,  like 
this  place,  is  contiguous  to  water,  and  probably 
Mr.  Pearson  may  be  some  distance  from  it,  which 
will  very  soon  account  for  the  difference.  We  have 
the  Ribble  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  garden, 
and  I  have  often  wished  it  were  as  many  miles  off 
when  Potatos  have  been  killed  to  the  ground  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  and  fruit  trees  that  have  given  pro- 
mise of  a  good  crop  been  entirely  blighted  for  the  sea- 
son in  a  single  night.  J.  Macmillan,  Gr.  to  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  Gisburne  Park,  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 

Improved  Flower-pots.  —  I  note  Mr.  Scott's 
letter  in  your  impression  of  last  week  (p.  648),  on  the 
improved  flower-pot  brought  out  by  me,  viz.,  with 
perforated  rim  for  tying  down  plants  without  the  aid 
of  stakes,  fixing  horizontal  stakes,  wire,  or  other  forms 
for  training  plants,  &c.  As  Mr.  Scott  advises  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  the  plan,  I  write  to  inform  you  that 
they  cannot  do  so  without  first  obtaining  a  licence 
from  me,  as  I  have  registered  the  design.  I  am  pre- 
pared, however,  to  grant  such  licences  on  certain 
conditions.  John  Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Oregon  :  San  Francisco,  April  7, — The  finest 
of  land,  and  the  worst  of  climates  !  Between  the 
Cascade  Mountains  (the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California) 
and  the  ocean  there  is  included  a  tract  of  land  of  such 
depth  and  richness,  that  one  is  amazed  to  see  so  little 
coming  out  of  it.  East  of  the  Cascades  the  country 
partakes  of  the  features  of  the  Great  Utah  Basin,  as 
they  call  it,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  which  is,  practically,  a  dismal,  ban-en 
wilderness — 2000  miles  of  Sage  brush,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  Oh,  that  weary  spectacle  !  which 
was  the  vision  real  that  disenchanted  my  whole  being 
of  the  visions  false  with  which  I  had  imbued  myself 
regarding  this  unregenerate  huge  mud  mound.  How- 
ever, as  the  Columbia  River  is  approached,  the 
pasturage  becomes  considerable — Vetches  mostly,  in 
their  season,  then  coarse  grass,  of  which  there  are 
large  runs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  along  them.  It 
is  the  western  section  of  Oregon,  which  has  the  valley 
of  the  Willamette  for  a  central  feature,  that  owns  this 
amazingly  fine  land  and  this  disastrous  climate.  The 
depth  of  the  soil  is  "past  finding  out  ;"  there  is  no 
bottom  to  it,  for  the  rocks  (metamorphic)  disintegrate 
and  become  soil  very  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
but,  rock  or  no  rock,  I  have  seen  the  soil  60  to  80  feet 
deep,  and  resting  on  unctuous  soap-stone  !  And  this 
intolerable  weight  of  "  dirt "  is  over  the  hills  as  well 
as  in  the  valleys.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  universal 
mud  from  the  Cascades  to  the  sea,  though  there  are 
some  shingly  tracts  here  and  there.  Little  comes  out 
of  it,  I  said.  Granted,  there  are  enormous  trees,  and 
plenty  of  them.      "  You  have  to  look  twice  to  see  the 


top  of  one,"  and  though  you  look  20  times  you  cannot 
see  through  one,  scarcely  past  it  ;  and  they  start  in  the 
"struggle"  for  existence  in  such  a  dense  mass,  close  as 
palisades,  that  to  carry  your  body  through  is  almost 
impossible.  Where  these  young  trees  are  not,  there  is 
a  dense  jungle  of  Hazel  and  bracken,  principally 
diversified  by  Spirceas,  the  Ribes,  Brambles.  Rasp- 
berries and  Gooseberries,  &c.  The  variety  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  features.  Late  in  spring  the  forest  paths 
are  attractive,  late  in  summer  the  open  patches,  where 
the  Bramble-berries  ripen  (called  Blackberries  here)  ; 
and  between  these  two  seasons  the  appalling  humidness 
and  dankness  of  the  surroundings  are  muffled  from 
view  in  the  green  mantle  Nature  dons.  The  slime- 
begrimed  tree  trunks  are  gay  with  lichens,  mosses, 
Ferns,  50 feet  up,  and  "lo,  in  the  middle  of  the  wood" 
the  unfolded  leaf  retains  its  freshness  till  it  falls  to  fade 
upon  the  ground. 

Besides  these  superb  forests  with  the  impenetrable 
undergrowth,  there  is  certainly  an  uncommon  number 
of  wild  flowers,  more  like  our  hothouse  plants  than  the 
wild  flowers  at  home,  most  of  them  bulbous  Liliums 
of  various  kinds,  Hyacinths  of  various  hues,  and  Dog- 
tooth Violets.  The  wild  Violets  are  the  Viola  cornuta  ; 
they  do  not  make  nearly  so  pretty  a  wild  flower  as  the 
little  laughing  Pansies  you  see  amongst  the  grass.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  at  present,  but  the  low 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  succession  of  wild  flowers 
that  appeared  during  the  later  weeks  of  spring,  made 
that  a  refreshing  and  interesting  period  after  the  long 
gloom  of  winter  and  early  spring,  the  only  time  I  can 
recall  with  pleasurable  sensation  in  it.  Still  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think  of  Oregon  as  a  fertile  land, 
especially  when  I  think  of  the  surpassingly  fine  soil 
of  this  western  section  of  it.  I  must  testify  that 
it  is  the  most  disappointing  country  one  could  make 
"incision  in;"  it  is  raw,  most  undoubtedly.  The 
"dirt,"  as  they  call  the  ground  here,  has  an  inert, 
unquickened,  "underdone"  look  about  it.  The  first 
thing  that  disillusionised  me  was  the  almost  total 
absence  of  nutritive  grasses.  The  land  is  now-a-days 
wholly  possessed  by  Ferns  (bracken),  coarse  Bunch- 
grass,  spiny-leaved  sedge-like  tuberous  rooted  plants, 
and  a  low  tribe  of  weeds  ;  only  a  nibble  of  grass  here 
and  there  under  cover.  They  say  there  used  to  be 
plenty  of  grass :  now  there  is  none,  neither  in  the  forest 
glades,  nor  in  the  open  prairies.  The  miserable  high- 
boned  cows  roam  far  and  wide  to  find  their  daily  pit- 
tance. The  horrid  herds  of  grunters  (no  wonder  Moses 
cursed  them),  are  universal,  mostly  long-legged  Fern- 
grubbers,  with  snouts  suggestive  of  subsoilers,  the  most 
effective  disenchanters  of  any  land,  and  who  rip  up  and 
destroy  any  kindly  vegetation.  Great  heavens,  without 
irreverence,  what  an  ugly  land  it  is  !  especially  in 
February  and  March.  One  shudders  to  recall  the  pur- 
gatorial features  of  it  at  that  time — the  pitiless,  inces- 
sant rain,  resounding  through  the  single-boarded  house 
or  cabin,  the  sleety  snow,  the  all-prevailing  mud, 
the  impassable  roads,  the  dank  dank  lugubrious 
forest  all  round — the  shiny  boles  with  their  bedraggled 
mosses,  the  argillaceous  banks  (banks  !  ?)  of  the  sullen 
river-ditch,  the  "spate"  of  50  feet  over  summer  level  ; 
the  creaking,  roaring  drift-rafts,  the  land  slides,  the  fall 
of  the  gigantic  forest  trees  at  intervals,  like  thunder — the 
grim,  silent,  post-diluvial  appearance  of  all  things — 
give  me  pause.  Scotus  in  Oregon. 

Ghent  :  M.  A.  Van  GeerC s  Nurseries  at  St.  Amand, 
— There  is  a  great  peculiarity  about  this  nursery,  a 
peculiarity  shared  by  no  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  I  saw  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  round  Ghent. 
There  is  positively  a  hill  close  by  it,  it  may  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  30  feet  above  sea  level,  and  hereabouts  that 
is  quite  imposing ;  more  than  that,  there  is  in  the 
nursery  itself  a  slight  slope,  which,  slight  though  it  is, 
is  a  relief  after  the  level  flatness  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  soil,  however,  is  of  the  usual  light  character,  and 
in  it  hardy  Conifers  thrive  to  perfection,  while  in  the 
so-called  terreau  de  feuilles,  a  sort  of  peat,  both 
Camellias  within,  and  Rhododendrons  out-of-doors, 
flourish  well.  The  collection  of  Conifers  at  this  nursery 
is  both  large  and  choice,  comprising  fine  examples  of 
most  of  the  newer  kinds,  and  large  plants  of  Thuja 
gigantea,  Abies  excelsa  pyramidalis,  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  and  the  like;  indeed,  taken  for  all  in  all, 
the  collection  of  these  plants  to  be  seen  at  St. 
Amand  seemed  to  us  the  richest  of  any  we  saw 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  and  comprised 
some  varieties  not  often  met  with,  even  in  our 
Surrey  nurseries.  Many  of  the  choicer  kinds  are 
grown  in  tubs,  for  the  convenience  of  transport ; 
among  them  was  a  fine  set  of  Araucaria  imbricata. 
The  collection  of  Hollies  and  Roses,  as  of  fruit  trees, 
Magnolias,  and  deciduous  shrubs  generally,  is  very  large. 
The  houses  are  numerous  and  convenient,  of  iron  and 
glass,  with  the  roof  of  an  egg-shaped  outline,  and  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  together 
with  Falms  and  Cycads,  Orchids  and  Ferns,  and  the 
usual  tenants  of  a  well-ordered  establishment.  A  com* 
parativcly  large  stock  of  the  curious  Resurrection  plan), 
Selaginella  lepidophylla  [figured  at  p.  1069,  1S72],  at- 
tracted attention.  The  dignity  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold  has  been  lately  conferred  on  the  indefati- 
gable proprietor  of  this  fine  establishment,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  Stale. 

M.  Dallieres  Nurserv.—l  had  some  curiosity  to  see 
this  establishment,  from  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
its  proprietor  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Society  a  year  or  two  back.  The  nur- 
sery is  situated  near  that  of  M.  Van  Iloutte,  and  is  a 
pattern  of  order  and  neatness.  To  enumerate  its  con- 
tents would  be  to  write  a  catalogue.  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Caladiums  and  Orchids,  Talnis  and  Cycads  of 
course,  but  what  is  not  so  common  was  a  whole 
quarter  of  Bambusa  Fortunei.  The  winter  garden 
contains    numerous    Tree    Ferns,    such    as    Cibotium 


Not  far  off  is  a  perfect  colony  of  small  horticultural 
establishments,  among  which  I  can  only  find  time  to 
mention  a  few,  such  as  the  establishment  of  M.  Stelz- 
ner,  famed  for  its  Ferns  ;  that  of  M.  Vervaene,  rich  in 
specimen  Azaleas  and  pyramid  Bays  ;  that  of  M. 
De  Smet,  with  its  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  Cycads,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  in  addition,  a  collection  of 
Agaves,     Dasylirion,     Cacti,    including    the     hardy 


plays  so  important  a  part  in  English  nurseries  of  the 
same  class.  The  kind  of  plant  met  with  in  the  nur- 
series is  an  excellent  index  of  the  horticultural  taste  of 
the  consumer.  If  in  Belgium  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  finer,  more  cultivated  taste  in  plants  than  is 
general  in  England,  so  there  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  perfection  of  cultivation  which  our  specimen  plant 
growers,  our  Rose  growers,  and  Vine  cultivators,  dis- 
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Fig.  132.— plan  of  the  royal  horticultural  society's  show-ground  at  bath. 

References  to  Plan.-a,  Carriages,  Implements,  &c.  ;  B,  Refreshments ;  B,  b,  Ladies'  Room ;  c,  Lake  ;  d,  Cottagers'  Tent ;  E,  Tent  for  Table  Decorations ;  I-,  Grand  Tent  for  Flower  Show 
fsee  sections  below)  ;  G,  Council  Room  ;  H.  Office  ;  I,  Horticultural  Buildings  :  J.  Horticultural  Implements  :  i:.  Tent  for  Fruit  and  Cut  Flowers  ;  L,  Band  btands. 


Schiedei,  Todea  barbaia,  &c,  and  a  so-called  Jard in 
Anglais,  like  nothing  we  ever  saw  in  England.  It  con- 
sisu  of  a  number  of  sinuous  raised  beds  bounded  by  sus- 
taining walls  of  brick,  some  3  feet  high.  In  these  beds 
are  planted  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  Narrow  paths  of  the 
most  serpentine  description  twist  about  between  these 
walls  and  beds,  and  produce  an  odd  effect.  The  idea 
is  better  than  its  realisation.  The  whole  establishment, 
however,  is  one  which  does  great  credit  to  the  energy 
of  its  proprietor,  and  is  evidently  conducted  on  sound 
business  principles.  M.  Dalliere's  merits  have  been 
lately  recognised  by  the  Belgian  Government,  which 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
01  Leopold. 


Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  The  small  nursery  of  MM. 
Boelens  is,  for  its  size,  rich  in  Agaves,  Phormiums, 
Yuccas,  Bays  ;  that  of  M.  de  Coninck,  stocked 
with  Camellias  and  Azaleas  ;  as  also  that  of 
M.  van  Coppenolle,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  town ;  and  M.  Spae,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  within  the  city  boundaries — and  so  one 
might  go  on  till  the  patience  of  your  readers  was 
exhausted.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  any  one  of  these 
establishments  is  worth  a  visit,  but  naturally  there  is  a 
degree  of  sameness  about  them.  They  are  emphati- 
cally business  establishments — manufactories  rather 
than  show-rooms — and  with  a  singular  paucity  to 
English  eyes  of  the   "bedding  plant  "  element,  which 


play ;    nor  is  there    the    evidence  of   that  generally 
diffused  love  of  plants  so  marked  in  this  country,  and 
to  meet  which  the  so-called  "plants  for  the  million 
are  supplied.    The  Rambler. 


Societies. 

Royal  Botanic:  May  14  and  '5--Thefirs' summer 
exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursdav  last  Having  had  for  the  last  few  years  to 
note  a  faffing  off  in  the  merits  of  these  floral  displays 
we  are  m  duty  bound,  now  that  a  change  for  the  better  is 
Loarent,  to  chronicle  the  fact,  and  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  promising  turn  of  affairs    which    seems 
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to  be  taking  place  here.  All  the  earlier  shows  which 
have  been  held  here  this  season  have  been  undoubtedly 
better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  we 
are  glad  to  state  that  such  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  for  though  the  plants  as  a  whole 
were  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  them,  they  were 
of  excellent  quality,  and  plants  of  inferior  merit  as 
regards  cultivation  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
On  the  opening  day  the  visitors  had  to  experience  the 
chills  of  a  cold  north-east  wind,  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  exhibition  was  visited  shortly  after  noon  by 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
attended  by  their  suite,  who  were  met  at  the  entrance  to 
the  garden  by  the  President— the  Duke  of  Teck,  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Mary,  and  several  members  of  the  Council. 
Their  Majesties  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased 
with  the  exhibition,  and  further  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
away  with  them  a  bunch  of  Roses,  which  were  cut  from  a 
nice  collection  staged  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were,  as  a  class,  most 
numerously  represented,  and  Mr.  Baines,  gr.  to  H.  L. 
Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  again  took  the  lead.  In  the 
open  class  for  9,  Mr.  Baines  staged  Azalea  magnifica, 
white,  a  very  large  plant,  and  a  sheet  of  bloom  ;  A.  Due 
de  Nassau,  crimson,  a  smaller  plant,  but  as  well  finished  ; 
Eriostemon  neriifolius  and  E.  cuspidatus,  both  large 
handsome  specimens  and  splendidly  flowered ;  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  a  well-flowered  and  well-fur- 
nished plant,  about  5  feet  through  ;  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea,  first-rate ;  a  capital  example  of  Boronia  pin- 
nata ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  broad-leaved  variety  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  about  30  remarkably  fine 
spathes.  Mr.  Ward  came  next  in  this  class,  contributing, 
amongst  others,  a  plant  most  profusely  flowered,  and  nearly 
5  feet  through,  of  Statice  profusa,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired ;  Azalea  indica  sinensis,  well  flowered  ;  Adenandra 
fragrans,  a  beautifully  grown  specimen  just  coming  into 
full  beauty ;  Darwinia  (Hedaroma)  Hookeriana,  well  done, 
&c.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  6  there  was  the  greatest 
amount  of  competition.  Here  Mr.  Baines  staged  his  largest 
plant  of  Darwinia  (Hedaroma)  tulipifera,  in  splendid 
health  and  better  flowered  than  ever  ;  Azaleas  Iveryana 
and  Distinction,  both  superbly  flowered  ;  Ixora  coccinea, 
a  large  plant,  well  furnished  both  as  regards  foliage  and 
flowers,  some  of  the  trusses  of  the  latter  being  of  fine  size ; 
and  Boronia  pinnata,  represented  by  his  largest  specimen. 
Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to  E.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park, 
Rugely,  staged  an  immense  plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis 
rosea,  covered  with  bloom  ;  Chorozema  Chandlerii,  repre- 
sented by  a  plant  4  feet  through,  and  densely  flowered  ; 
also  fine  examplesof  ClerodendronBalfourianumand  Erica 
Cavendishiana,  &c.  In  a  group  shown  by  Mr.  Kemp, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guild- 
ford, were  Chorozema  Henchmanni  (a  stranger  at  exhibi- 
tions now),  Adenandra  speciosa,  and  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides,  all  well  grown  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  also  competed,  the  former  staging  a 
very  large  well-flowered  Epacris,  and  a  young  well- 
flowered  and  beautifully  fresh  plant  of  Tetratheca  eri- 
cifolia.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  both 
staged  fine  specimens  of  Acrophyllum  venosum,  that  from 
the  first-named  in  connection  with  excellent  examples 
of  Polygala  carminata,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
&c.  ;  while  a  well-flowered  Rhododendron  Countess 
of  Haddington  and  capital  examples  of  Pimelea  Hen- 
derson! and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  were  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  Messrs.  Jackson's  group.  Most 
noticeable  in  a  collection  from  Mr.  Edward  Morse,  of 
Epsom,  was  the  only  plant  of  any  account  of  Medinilla 
magnifica  in  the  show.  Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  jun.,  Barnet,  also 
contributed  a  good  six.  Collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  flowering  and  fine  foliaged,  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Mr.  Morse,  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter;  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Jeal, 
gr.  to  W.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park. 

Thedisplay  of  Orchids  was  not  large,  but  what  were  shown 
were  by  no  means  wanting  in  excellence.  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams sent  the  best  nine  in  the  open  class  for  that  number, 
Mr.  Bull  coming  in  2d.  In  the  group  from  the  Holloway 
establishment  were  a  grand  specimen  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum  superbum,  another  good  plant  of  C.  villosum, 
with  very  large  flowers  ;  a  very  healthy  plant  of  C.  cau- 
datum,  with  tabout  20  fine  flowers  ;  Phakenopsis  grandi- 
flora,  which  was  represented  by  a  specimen  with  a  fine  spike 
offlowers;  a  Saccolabium  retusum  with  fuur  spikes  ;  while 
on  a  plant  of  the  lovely  Cattleya  Mendelii  were  three  very 
fine  flowers  on  a  single  spike.  Mr.  Bull  had  nice  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
Aerides,  &c.  The  best  single  specimen  Orchid — a  good 
plant  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  with  about  three  dozen  flowers 
—came  from  Mr.  James,  gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Isleworth.  The  2d  prize  went  to  Mr.  Chapman,  gr.  to 
W.  E.  Spode,  Esq.,  Rugely,  who  staged  a  Phakenopsis 
grandiflora,  with  two  spikes,  on  which  were  28  fine 
blooms.  A  fair  specimen  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus, 
with  five  spikes,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Ward.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  6,  Mr.  Ward  showed  Oncidium  sar- 
codes,  with  three  fine  spikes  ;  and  a  plant  of  Phalcenopsis 
grandiflora,  with  27  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  gr.  to 
R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  Ware,  sent  some  fine  plants  of 
Vandas,  and  a  large  Cattleya  Skinneri,  all  well-flowered, 
but  the  flowers  spoilt  by  bad  packing.  In  the  same  col- 
lection was  also  a  large  plant  nicely  flowered  of  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri,  these  flowers  also  being  much  bruised. 
Mr.  T.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  were  also  good 
contributors. 

Azaleas,  on  the  whole,  were  commendable,  but  call  for 
no  special  comment.  The  leading  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Turner,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  F. 
Hill,  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  ami 
good  specimens  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Palms 
were  rather  sparsely  contributed,  the  best  6,  comprising 
large  handsome  specimens  of  Areca  Vcrschaffeltii,  Latania 
borbonica,  Phoenix  reclinata,  Thrinax  elcgans,  Phcenico- 
phoriumsechellarum.andChamseropshumiliscomingfrom 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Exotic  Ferns  were  not  represent'  d 
by  many  large  specimens,  but  there  were  plenty  of  good 
small   ones.     In    the    amateurs'    class  for  6,    Mr.    Jeal 


showed  capital  examples  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  Dick- 
sonia  squarrosa,  Adiantum  Sancta  Catharinas,  &c.  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Godfrey  had  Adiantum  formosum, 
A.  cuneatum,  Blechnum  corcovadense,  Lomaria  gibba,  a 
good  head  of  fronds  on  a  clean  stem  some  18  inches  in 
height,  &c,  all  in  nice  condition.  From  Mr.  Robert 
Ritchie,  gr.  to  R.  H.  Prance,  Esq.,  Frognal,  Hampstead, 
came  a  good  piece  of  Pteris  scaberula,  and  equally  telling 
specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense  and  Davallia  Moore- 
ana.  Trichomanes  dilatatum  and  pyxidiferum,  Todea 
superba,  and  Platycerium  Wallichii  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Hill.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nursery- 
men, Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor,  staging 
some  large  Cyatheas  and  Dicksonias,  and  a  Gleichenia 
SpeluncEe,  from  4  to  5  feet  through.  Heaths  were  well 
shown  by  several  exhibitors,  notably  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Son  and  Mr.  J.  Ward.  In  a  collection  of  12  from  the 
first  named  the  gem  was  Erica  mundula,  a  small  vigor- 
ous plant,  covered  with  its  charming  star-like  flowers.  In 
the  class  for  6  the  best  also  came  from  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Son,  being  large  and  very  well  flowered  plants.  Mr.  J. 
Ward  was  2d.  Messrs.  J.  Wheeler,  G.  Wheeler,  and 
Kemp,  also  competed. 

Roses  in  pots  formed  a  striking  feature,  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  the  principal  contributors,  the 
former  showing  some  of  the  grand  plants  he  had  at  South 
Kensington  last  week.  In  the  class  for  20  in  8-inch  pots, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  capital  plants,  with  remarkably 
good  flowers,  of  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuy  Jamin,  Edward 
Morren,  Paul  Neron,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Etienne  Levet, 
and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were  about  the 
same  size,  but  not  of  such  equal  merit  as  the  Cheshunt 
plants.  Edward  Morren  was  shown  particularly  fine  in 
this  collection,  and  so  also  was  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Etienne  Levet.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  3d.  In  the 
class  for  6,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  large  and  par- 
ticularly well  flowered  specimens  of  Antoine  Ducher, 
Charles  Lawson,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Victor  Verdier,  and  Dr.  Andry.  In  this  class  Mr.  Turner 
again  showed  the  fine  example  of  Charles  Lawson  which 
figured  so  conspicuously  last  week  at  Kensington,  a  grand 
example  of  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  &c, 
also  equally  fine.  The  Cheshunt  firm  staged  larger 
specimens  (equally  as  well  flowered)  in  the  class  for  9  than 
in  that  for  6,  the  leading  varieties  being  Juno,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Villermoz,  and  the  sorts 
named  in  the  former  class.  Some  fair  specimens  were 
staged  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  a  nice  collection  came 
from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son. 

Rhododendrons  in  pots  came  from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Rowe,  and  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias from  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son. 

Of  show  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  J.  Ward  staged  a  group 
of  9  in  his  usual  excellent  style — large  plants  of  Emperor, 
Rob  Roy,  Patroness,  Alabama,  Atalanta,  Royal  Albert, 
and  Rose  Celestial  being  splendidly  flowered.  Mr.  James 
was  2d  with  much  smaller  but  profusely-flowered  plants. 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  hardy  bedding  plants  were  almost 
lavishly  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  filled  one  of 
the  banks  usually  devoted  to  new  plants  in  a  style  that 
called  forth  warm  praise,  as  the  group  certainly  was  one  of 
the  brightest  bits  in  the  tent.  The  group  was  principally 
composed  of  Pansies,  alpine  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses, 
&c,  mixed  with  a  few  other  subjects,  and  edged  with  a 
broad  band  of  the  pretty  Phlox  subulata.  Mr.  Ware  also 
contributed  another  group  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 
a  collection  of  hardy  succulent  plants.  From  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  came  a  large  collection  of  cut 
Tulips,  and  a  group  of  Tree  Carnations  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Turner  came  several  fine  plants  of  Lilium  auratum.  In 
the  class  for  12  hardy  herbaceous  plants  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  who  now  annually  shows 
these  plants  in  pots  in  the  greatest  perfection.  He  had, 
on  this  occasion,  striking  examples  of  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Phlox  subulata,  Cheiranthus  Dillenii,  Aubrietia  purpurea 
grandiflora,  Iris  nudicaulis,  &C.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  2d, 
showing  Polemonium  grandiflorum,  Alyssum  saxatile 
compactum,  Solomon's  Seal,  &c,  in  good  order.  Mr. 
Ware  also  took  the  1st  prize  for  12  Liliaceous  plants. 

New  plants  were  not  shown  so  effectively  as  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  later  in  the  season,  but  Botanical 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a 
creamy  white  boldly  variegated  form  of  the  Otaheite 
Orange  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Cattleya  Mendelii  and 
Colax  jugosus ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Oncidium 
fuscatum,  Platyloma  bellum,  P.  brachypterum,  Masde- 
vallia  Lindeni,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Dasmonorops  fissus,  and 
Ptychosperma  Kuhlii  ;  and  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son  for  Spiraea  japonica  (Astilbe  barbata)  fol.  aureo- 
reticulatus.  Floral  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner 
for  Rose  H.P.  Madame  Lacharme,  and  lor  Azalea  Apollo; 
to  Mr.  Noble  for  Clematis  Mrs.  Villiers  Lister,  creamy 
white,  pink  towards  the  centre.  Mr.  Noble  also  staged  a 
fine  group  of  these  eminently  showy  plants,  and  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal.  In  the  collection  were  two 
varieties,  passed  over  by  the  judges,  but  grand  acquisitions. 
These  were  Mdlle.  Albani,  pale  mauve,  a  large  flower, 
with  remarkably  broad-clawed  sepals,  but  loose  as  shown  ; 
and  Charles  Noble,  violet  mauve,  darker  shaded  on  the 
edges,  a  telling  colour,  but  wanting  in  flatness.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had  Floral  Certificates  for  Primula  acaulis 
var.  The  Giant,  a  large,  double,  sulphur-yellow  flower ; 
for  Iris  australis,  deep  purple,  very  distinct  ;  for  Pansy 
Pluto,  almost  black  ;  for  Polyanthus  Parisina,  primrose, 
lemon  eye  ;  and  P.  Croesus,  canary  yellow,  both  very  fine 
forms.  

Royal  Hokticultukal:  May  2. — Professor  Thiselton 
Dyer's  second  lecture,  delivered  on  the  above  date,  was 
on  Arctic-Alpine  Vegetation,  The  physical  conditions 
of  plant  life,  said  the  lecturer,  correspond  pretty  closely 
for  high  altitudes  and  high  latitudes.  In  point  of  fact 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  at  the  sea  level  at 
the  poles,  is  more  and  more  elevated  above  it  as  we 
recede  from  them.  In  Equatorial  America  it  stands  at 
about  16,000  feet;  in  the  Himalayas  it  varies  from 
13,000  on  the  south  side  to  20,000  on  the  north.  This  is 
speaking  quite  roughly,  because  there  are  local  differences 


in  the  case  of  particular  mountains — the  snow -line 
standing  above  or  below  what  would  otherwise  be  due  to 
their  position. 

The  conditions  of  climate  in  arctic  and  mountainous 
regions  being  to  a  great  extent  similar,  we  might  have 
expected  beforehand  that  the  vegetation  would  have  a 
general  agreement  in  habit.  The  shortness  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  coldness  of  the  nights  prevent  plants  at  the 
limits  of  possible  vegetation  from  making  long  shoots,  or 
ripening  their  wood  if  they  formed  any.  Growth  being  so 
much  restricted,  the  tendency  of  all  plants  under  these 
conditions  is  to  form  cushions  or  tuft-like  masses.  While, 
however,  there  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  vegetative 
structures,  the  flowers,  being  only  temporary  organs,  do 
not  share  it  to  the  same  extent.  Hence  alpine  plants 
have  relatively  very  large  and  very  numerous  flowers  com- 
pared with  the  abbreviated  and  contracted  condition  of 
all  the  other  parts. 

It  has  long  been  observed  by  botanists  that  besides  a 
general  agreement  in  habit  between  what  for  brevity  we 
may  call  arctic  and  alpine  vegetation,  there  is  an  absolute 
identity  in  many  of  the  species,  although  they  may  be 
totallyabsent  in  the  intervening  regions.  I  will  take,  said  the 
Professor,  a  few  examples  from  the  beautiful  collection 
which  Mr.  Ware  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  us.  Lychnis 
alpina  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  found  within  the  arctic 
circle,  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  Greenland,  and  you  find 
it,  if  you  follow  it  south,  always  occupying  quite  isolated 
positions  on  the  high  mountain  levels.  Thus  it  occurs  in 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
while  in  America  it  has  been  met  with  in  Labrador  and 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now,  Dr.  Hooker  has  traced 
the  distribution  of  all  the  plants  found  within  the  arctic 
circle,  and  he  finds  that  530  of  them  are  met  with  upon 
the  Alps,  300  upon  the  Himalayas,  and  even  60  in  Austra- 
lia. So  that  we  have  the  extraordinary  result  that  the  cold 
northern  flora  is  distributed  over  a  wide  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  a  higher  level  than  that  which  is 
occupied  by  the  varied  vegetation  characteristic  of  the 
different  countries,  and  apparently  independent  of  it.  It 
is  not  altogether  so,  because,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Watson,  as  you  proceed  towards  the  tropics  the 
alpine  vegetation  has  less  and  less  an  arctic  character,  and 
the  same  fact  is  apparent  from  the  figures  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  Still,  the  undoubted  fact  remains,  that 
we  find  scattered  about  on  widely  distant  mountain 
summits  fragments  of  a  flora  the  connection  of  which, 
under  the  existing  condition  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for — that  is  to  say,  nothing  which  we  know  of  the 
migration  of  plants  from  place  to  place  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Few  people  now  think  that  it  is 
possible  for  plants  identically  the  same  to  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  yet  not  to  have  originated 
from  a  common  stock.  We  must  assume,  then,  that  there 
has  been  some  condition  of  climate  in  the  past  which  allowed 
these  plants  to  migrate  in  a  way  they  are  unable  to  do 
now.  This  condition  appears  to  have  existed  in  what  is 
called  the  glacial  period.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  lecture,  a  tropi- 
cal vegetation  extended  into  mid-Europe  ;  at  its  close 
an  arctic  climate  gradually  spread  southwards.  The 
arctic  vegetation  migrated  southward  with  the  climate, 
and  then,  when  this  again  ameliorated,  fragments  of  the 
arctic  flora  found  havens  of  refuge  on  the  high  mountain 
levels,  when  the  lowlands  were  again  occupied  by  the 
plants  suited  to  less  rigorous  conditions. 


Vienna  Exhibition.— As  already  stated  in  your 
columns,  the  arrangements  for  the  horticultural  section  of 
the  Exhibition  comprise  a  permanent  display  from  May 
to  the  end  of  October,  and  four  great  shows,  each  of 
10  days'  duration,  to  be  held  at  the  following  periods  :  — 
May  1 — 10  inclusive,  June  15—25,  August  20—30, 
September  18 — 28. 

The  first  of  the  ten-day  exhibitions  has  just  terminated, 
and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Exhibition.  British  horticulture  is  entirely  unrepre- 
sented, though  in  other  departments  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Carter  sustain  our  reputation,  and  maintain  their  accus- 
tomed rivalry. 

The  horticultural  exhibition  was  held  in  a  central 
pavilion,  from  which  branch  off  "  quadrant  arcades"  of 
canvas.  Azaleas  constituted  the  main  feature  of  the  show, 
and  were  chiefly  contributed  by  M.  J.  Verschaffelt  and 
M.  Vandercruyssen,  of  Ghent,  who  sent  some  novelties, 
and  by  Seidel  of  Dresden,  E.  Abel  of  Vienna,  Count 
Breunner-Enkworth,  and  Countess  Stoger.  Conifers  were 
well  represented  in  the  collections  of  Dalliere,  of  Ghent ; 
E.  Abel,  of  Vienna;  Kammel  &  Co.,  of  Grussbach. 
Arads  were  represented  amongst  others  by  some  interest- 
ing hybrid  Philodendrons,  exhibited  by  M.  Kellermann, 
nurseryman,  of  Vienna;  while  Caladiums were  shown  by 
Mr.  Hirsch,  gr.  to  Count  Breunner.  Cycads  and  Palms 
were  contributed  by  MM.  Linden  of  Brussels,  Floh 
of  Vienna,  J.  Abel  and  Rudolf  Abel,  of  the  same  city. 
The  last-named  exhibitors  also  showed  a  large 
collection  of  greenhouse  and  New  Holland  plants, 
but  not  so  finely  grown  as  in  England,  though  com- 
prising some  species  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
here.  M.  Linden  was  nearly  the  only  exhibitor  of 
Orchids,  contributing  Selenipedium  caudatum  and 
other  varieties,  a  few  Vandas  and  Odontoglols.  M.  Linden 
also  exhibited  in  the  class  for  new  plants,  showing  six  new 
plants,  not  in  commerce,  of  which  there  is  the  less  neces- 
sity to  speak,  as  they  were  all  noticed  in  your  report  of 
the  recent  Ghent  show.  From  the  same  exhibitor  also 
came  a  fine  collection  of  Dracx'nas,  as  well  as  of  Palms  and 
Tree  Ferns,  including  Todea  barbara,  none  of  which, 
however,  call  for  special  notice,  for  the  reason  before 
mentioned.  Belgium  is  not  the  only  foreign  country 
represented  in  Austria,  as  Italy  sends  a  small  collection  of 
fruit,  and  Germany  also  contributes  a  few  objects,  while 
Egypt  sends,  through  M.  Delchevalerie,  a  collection  of 
Congo  or  Pigeon  Peas  (Cajanus  indica),  which  arc  likely 
to  be  serviceable  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  is  a  collection  of  more  than  500  varieties  of  alpine 
plants,  comprising  many  natives  of  the  Austrian  Alps  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  season  comes, 
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the  exquisite  flora  of  Dalmatia,  Carniola,  and  the 
Danubian  provinces  may  be  represented.  There  are  still 
scores  of  fine  plants  from  these  regions  worth  introducing 
into  gardens,  and  the  present  would  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  bringing  them  into  notice. 

Apples  are  shown  in  good  condition  by  Kaltenegger,  of 
Klagenfurt,  and  specially  by  M.  Runkel,  of  the  Monastery 
garden,  Kremsmiinster.  From  a  Correspondent. 


Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural: A  fay  7. — The  spring  show  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  spring  shows  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society.  Azaleas  and  Calceolarias  were  the  leading 
features.  Of  Azaleas  there  was  a  good  display  as  regards 
numbers,  but  not  one  really  good  specimen  was  staged. 
The  1st  prize  for  8  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Charleton, 
and  the  2d  to  the  Misses  Ainge.  In  the  class  for  4  the 
Misses  Ainge  were  1st,  and  Major-General  Knatchbull, 
R.A.,  2d.  The  classes  for  Calceolarias  were  well  filled, 
and  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  such  a  number 
of  well-grown  plants  brought  together  at  one  time. 
Colonel  Le  Gros  was  1st,  Mr.  J.  T.  Le  Riche  2d,  and  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Helleur.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  stands  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  the  1st  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Deslandes,  and 
the  2d  by  Major-General  Knatchbull.  In  the  class  for 
6  greenhouse  plants,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
F.  Bertram,  who  had  amongst  others  fine  plants  of 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and  Epacris 
Eclipse.  Mr.  G.  P.  Charleton  was  1st  in  the  class  for  one 
specimen  with  a  fine  plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis,  Mr. 
F.  Bertram  with  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and  the  Messrs. 
Ainge  were  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  good  plant  of  Erica 
Cavendishiana.  Prizes  were  offered  for  4  Heaths  :  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur  for  fair  plants  of 
Cavendishiana,  ventricosa,  coccinea  minor  and  carnea,  and 
Shannoni.  There  were  very  few  stove  plants  exhibited, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  call  for  any  special  remark,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fine  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
with  spathes  above  5  inches  in  length,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
P.  F.  Le  Sueur,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  one  specimen.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  very  sparingly  contributed.  In  the  class  for 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  two  bunches,  Mr.  J.  Pond  was 
1st  with  medium  sized  bunches,  berries  of  a  fair  size, 
beautifully  coloured,  and  altogether  finished  in  a  very 
superior  manner ;  2d  prize,  Mr.  G.  Bashford.  A  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Neel,  jun.,  for  a  fine  dish  of 
Strawberries.  Major-General  Knatchbull  exhibited  some 
remarkably  fine  Cucumbers,  and  for  which  a  1st  prize  was 
awarded.  Capital  samples  of  early  Peas  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur,  Bashford,  and  Gasset,  the  prizes 
being  awarded  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  placed. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  attendance  of 
visitors  was  below  the  average. 

Linn'ean  :  May  r. — At  this  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Mr.  Howard  displayed  about  20  plants  of  Cin- 
chona of  the  species  officinalis,  Calisaya,  and  Pahudiana, 
exhibiting  a  generally  luxuriant  appearance.  The  leaves 
of  the  C.  Calisaya  are  particularly  remarkable,  with  veins 
of  rosy  tint,  and  the  leaf  itself  showing  rich  hues  of 
green,  shading  off  with  a  particular  lustre  like  the  finest 
silk.  In  the  specimens  of  C.  officinalis  it  is  remarkable 
that  two  different  forms  have  arisen  from  seed  taken  from 
the  capsules  of  one  botanical  specimen.  One  of  these, 
differing  from  the  parent  plant  of  C.  Bonplandianum, 
proved  to  be  the  variety  angustifolia,  celebrated  for  its 
rich  product  of  quinine.  The  plants  of  Calisaya  showed 
much  divergence  in  some  of  the  specimens  from  the 
normal  form  of  the  leaf,  though  this  indeed  is 
said  to  vary  in  its  native  woods.  In  the  paper 
read  on  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Howard  expresses 
his  opinion  that  each  well-defined  region  of  the 
Andes  has  its  own  prevalent  and  characteristic  Cin- 
chona, generally  found  in  varied  forms,  which  are,  however, 
races  or  varieties  rather  than  species,  the  number  of  which 
latter  he  believes  to  be  greatly  over-estimated.  Mr. 
Howard  reviewed  works  recently  published  in  Paris  by 
Dr.  Weddell  and  J.  Triana,  and  noticed  in  the  former  an 
approximation  to  his  own  observations,  published  in  the 
"Report  of  the  London  Botanical  Congress  of  1866." 
Mr.  Howard  would  admit  as  different  species  only  those 
forms  in  which  there  is  a  manifest  incompatibility  in  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  as  shown  by  sterility,  or  else  by  the 
production  of  true  hybrids,  marked  as  such  by  instability, 
and  by  a  tendency  to  revert  to  one  or  other  of  the  parent- 
forms.  Where  there  exists  perfect  facility  of  union  and 
fruitfulness  in  the  progeny,  he  would  regard,  the  divergent 
forms  simply  as  different  races.  He  quoted  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  M.  Quatrefages,  as  having  expressed  views  in 
accordance  with  his  own.  Some  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  culture  of  these  plants  in  India  were  present,  and 
points  of  interest  were  discussed  in  reference  to  their 
propagation  and  management. 


Delias  of  jtonhs, 

Fertilisation  of  the  Flower  by  Insect  Agency 
(Die  Befruchtung  der  Blumen  durch  Insekten  :  und 
die  gegenseitigen  Anpassungen  beider).  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Miiller.  Leipzig  :  Engelmann.  (Williams 
&  Norgate.)     1873. 

Professor  Miiller,  of  Lippstadt,  gives  us  in  this  volume 
an  epitome  of  everything  that  has  been  observed  down  to 
the  present  time,  within  his  knowledge,  relating  to  the 
mutual  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  flowers  and  of 
insects  for  securing  the  fertilisation  of  the  former.  The 
observations,  a  record  of  which  is  thus  collected  together, 
are  mainly  those  of  Sprengel  and  Hildebrand  in  Ger- 
many, Darwin  in  England,  Delpino  in  Italy,  and  Axell 
in  Sweden,  together  with  a  large  number  by  the  author 
himself,  and  a  few  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller. 


Such  a  collection  of  facts  has  long  been  wanted,  as 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cross- 
fertilisation  and  self-fertilisation  ;  and  although  it 
would  be  easy  for  any  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  subject  to  point  to  a  large  number  of  isolated 
observations,  recorded  in  these  columns  and  else- 
where, which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  compiler 
of  this  work,  yet  the  volume  is  most  valuable  and 
interesting,  and  will,  we  trust,  serve  as  a  starting-point 
for  a  still  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  almost  all  inquiries  into  this  branch  of  natural 
history  which  have  at  present  been  instituted,  the 
observer  has  contented  himself  with  noting  the  con- 
trivances for  promoting  fertilisation  presented  by  the 
visited  flower,  while  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  structure  of  the  visiting  insect.  Dr.  Miiller 
possesses  the  valuable  qualification  of  being  an  accom- 
plished entomologist  as  well  as  botanist,  and  has  paid 
equal  attention  to  both  parts  of  his  subject.  The 
portion  of  this  volume  which  treats  of  the  remark- 
able adaptations  displayed  by  insects  for  carrying 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower  will,  we  expect,  be 
new  to  almost  all  his  readers.  These  he  traces 
through  each  of  the  great  orders  of  insects,  the 
special  contrivances  being  but  slightly  developed  in  the 
Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hemiptera,  Coleoptera,  and 
Thysanura,  attaining  their  greatest  perfection  in 
the  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Lepidoptera.  This 
section  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  delineating, 
among  other  points,  the  contrast  of  structure  of  the 
heads  of  those  Lepturida?  among  Coleoptera  which  do 
and  those  which  do  not  visit  flowers ;  the  structure  of 
the  mouth  of  the  pollen-consuming  Eristalis  among  the 
Syrphidx,  the  gradual  increase  of  development  of  the 
pollen-collecting  hairs  on  the  hind  legs  of  different 
families  of  Apidas,  and  the  proboscis  of  butterflies.  In 
a  subject  in  which  so  large  a  field  still  lies  open  for 
careful  observation,  it  is  not  suprising  that  dif- 
ferent observers  have  come  to  different  conclusions  on 
some  points  ;  for  our  own  part  we  should  be  disposed 
to  assign  a  greater  importance  to  the  part  played  in  the 
fertilisation  of  flowers  by  the  minute  Thrips  and  its 
allies  than  even  Dr.  Miiller  is  willing  to  concede  to 
them.  There  is  one  branch  of  this  subject  to  which  we 
may  be  allowed  especially  to  allude.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected by  our  readers  that  at  one  of  last  year's  meetings 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
a  paper  was  read  on  a  question  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley,  as  to  whether  the  Syrphidce  and  other 
Diptera  consume  pollen,  or  simply  carry  it  away.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  that  paper,  that  Eristalis  and 
other  Syrphida?  are  large  consumers  of  pollen,  was, 
we  believe,  combated  by  every  entomologist  present, 
who  maintained  that  the  structure  of  the  mouth  of 
Diptera,  furnished  with  a  proboscis  and  no  jaws,  was 
such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  living  on  anything 
so  solid  as  pollen.*  In  the  work  under  review  Dr. 
Miiller  enters  minutely  into  this  subject,  and  describes 
the  exact  mode,  illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  proboscis  of  Eristalis  is 
specially  contrived  to  assist  it  in  collecting  pollen-grains, 
and  even  tearing  asunder  the  threads  by  which  the 
grains  are  sometimes  attached  to  one  another,  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  stomach,  which  is  often  found  charged 
with  an  immense  accumulation  of  pollen  grains.  The 
above  illustration  may  serve  to  show  the  lamentable 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  many  quite  elementary  points 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

The  portion  of  Dr.  Miiller's  work,  however,  which 
relates  to  the  structural  adaptation  of  insects  to  the 
fertilisation  of  plants,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  ; 
every  reader  will  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  main  portion  is  occupied  with  a  record  of 
the  contrivances  to  effect  the  same  purpose  observed  in 
flowers  themselves.  This  part  of  the  work  is  too  detailed 
for  criticism ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  a  contribution 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  fertilisation  in 
nearly  400  different  species  of  flowering  plants,  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts,  and  a  record  of 
the  class  and  species  of  insects  which  have  been  known 
to  visit  them,  with  a  copious  reference  to  original 
authorities.  The  convenience  of  reference  to  the  facts 
accumulated  under  this  head  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  natural  orders  of 
plants  adopted,  being  a  modification  of  Endlicher's 
instead  of  the  more  generally  accepted  classification. 

It  remains  to  refer  to  the  summing  up  and  general 
conclusions,  which,  if  presenting  nothing  very  novel  or 
striking,  are  nevertheless  deserving  of  all  respect  from 
one  who  has  himself  done  so  large  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal work.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Professor 
Miiller,  being  a  German,  is  a  Darwinian,  adopting  to 
the  full  both  Darwin's  theories  of  the  origin  of  species 
by  modified  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  of 
the  agency  of  natural  selection  in  the  perpetuation  of 
favoured  races.  The  modified  teleological  evolutionism 
of  his  countryman,  Sprengel,  and  of  Delpino,  finds  no 
mercy  at  his  hands,  being  overwhelmed  by  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  on  every  side.  The  chief  agents  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  insects  to  flowers  are  gaudy  colours  as  seen  from 
a  great  distance,  powerful  scent,  food,  and  shelter.  Of 
two  allied  species(>the  one  which  possesses  any  one  of 
these  characteristics,  especially  either  of  the  two  first, 


*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  one  of  our  best  ento- 
mologists, Mr.  Newman,  a propos  of  this  discussion,  has  strongly 
supported,  in  the  Entomologist  and  the  Field,  the  views  that  the 
Syrphidse  are  large  consumers  of  pollen. 


more  fully  developed  than  the  other,  will,  in  that- 
degree,  be  more  copiously  visited  by  insects,  and  cross- 
fertilisation,  and  hence  a  numerous  and  fertile  offspring, 
will  be  more  certainly  secured  than  will  be  the  case 
with  the  other.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  less 
conspicuous  but  more  strongly  scented  flower  will 
attract  a  larger  number  of  insects  than  a  more  con- 
spicuous but  scentless  flower,  an  instance  of  this  being 
afforded  by  the  two  allied  species,  Convolvulus  arvensis 
and  C.  Sepium.  The  interesting  line  of  inquiry  started 
by  Sprengel  in  his  conjecture,  in  the  Entdeektes 
Gekeimniss  der  Natttr,  that  the  variegation  of  colour  in 
the  corolla  of  flowers  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
insects  in  seeking  for  the  honey  or  other  objects  of 
their  search,  is  not  carried  out  in  this  volume  to  the 
extent  we  should  like  to  see  it ;  it  strikes  us  as  not  only 
curious  and  ingenious,  but  as  promising  great  results  in 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
variation  of  flowers  in  their  native  state.  Dr.  Miiller  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  insects  do  not  display,  in 
their  search  after  honey,  any  hereditarily  acquired 
instinct,  but  that  they  depend  entirely  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual.  This  he  considers  is  conclu- 
sively shown  by  the  vain  attempts  constantly  made  by 
almost  all  insects  to  obtain  honey  from  those  flowers 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  it. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  value.  It 
is  one  of  those  careful  and  laborious  compilations, 
combined  with  the  record  of  close  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, in  which  our  German  friends  so  greatly  excel.  It 
is  a  great  loss  to  us  that  readers  unacquainted  with 
either  German  or  Italian  must  perforce  remain  in 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  important  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge  which  are  daily  crowding  upon  us. 


By  way  of  supplement  to  my  remarks  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mouth  of  the  queen  bee,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  worker  and  of  the  drone,  and  on  the  habits 


,      \j 


Fie.  133. 


1.,  Barbs  on  the  sting  of  the  queen  bee,  mng.  400  diam.  ;  n., 
Sting  of  worker  bee,  mag.  500  diam.  ;  in.,  Sheath  of  sting, 
queen  bee  ;  iv.,  sting  of  queen  bee  ;  v.,  apex  of  sting, 
queen  bee. 

of  life  of  these  insects,  I  may  now  add  a  description  of 
the  stings,  and  I  will  take  the  illustrations  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Kirby's  Monographic,  Apum  Aug/ite,  a  work 
now  70  years  old. 

The  sheath  (fig.  III.)  is  said  to  form  the  guiding  ovi- 
positor in  the  queen  bee,  whereas  the  oviducts  are 
placed  above  the  sting,  which  in  the  queen  is  usually 
curved  in  shape  of  a  scimetar  (fig.  1),  with  the  edge 
towards  the  oviducts ;  so  that  the  eggs  must  slide  down 
the  edge. 

The  darts  or  stings  (fig.  iv. ) — as  Kirby  has  it  in 
Latin,  spiculum — a  at  retinaculum,  a,  a  minute  horny 
movable  scale  with  which  the  darts  are  furnished  to 
prevent  their  dislocation,  or  rather  to  stop  the  penetra- 
tion ;  these  two  darts  work  together  (fig.  iv. ). 

The  apex  of  the  sting  (fig.  v.,  magnified)  one  end 
only.  The  two  darts,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  work 
against  each  other  on  the  smooth  side,  and  placed 
within  the  sheath  (when  the  sting  itself  forms  the 
piercing  apparatus),  and  enter  the  wound  when  an 
attack  is  made.  These  two  barbs  alternately  enter 
the  wound,  and  the  upward  pressure  of  the  sheath 
pressing  the  bag,  the  poison  runs  down  the  sheath  groove 
and  the  darts,  and  is  thus  conducted  into  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  puncture. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  stings  as  drawn  by  Mr; 
G.  Gulliver,  jun.  The  only  fact  I  can  add  is  that  the 
number  of  barbs  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  worker, 
and  from  three  to  five  in  the  queen  bee,  according  to 
the  development  doubtless  of  each  bee.  As  the  autumn 
bred  bees  are  smaller  than  the  summer  raised  ones,  so 
the  queens  and  drones  also  vary  in  size.    IV.  A.  Muttnt 
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The  Florists'  Column. 

Pelargonium  White  Clipper. — In  your  report 
of  the  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  their  meeting  on  the 
8th  inst.  you  state  that  Pelargonium  White  Clipper, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  was  exhibited 
by  me  for  Mr.  Must.  Such  was  not  the  case.  I 
exhibited  it  as  my  own  property,  having  purchased  it 
of  Mr.  Must  in  the  early  spring  ;  but  the  award  which 
it  received  could  not  possibly  belong  to  me.  I,  of 
course,  requested  that  it  should  be  made  out  in  the 
raiser's  name,  and  forwarded  to  his  address.  The 
exhibitor  of  a  new  variety  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
honesty  or  justice  permit  an  award  to  stand  in  his 
name  because  he  happens  to  be  the  mere  possessor  of 
it — it  would  clearly  be  taking  credit  that  was  not  due 
to  him.  John  Denny,  Stoke  Nr.vington,  May  10.  [In 
these  days  of  unauthorised  appropriation  such  a  protest 
is  alike  honourable  and  valuable.  Eds.] 

Pelargonium  (Zonal)  Princess  of  Wales. — 
For  pot  culture  this  is  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  very 
best — Pelargonium  that  a  gardener  can  have,  and  I 
would  recommend  all  who  grow  these  deserving  plants 
in  pots  for  provisional  decorative  purposes  to  secure  it. 
I  saw  it  bedded  out  in  the  trial  ground  at  Chiswick 
last  year,  and  then  made  a  favourable  note  of  it.  It  is 
of  the  style  of  that  good  useful  old  variety — Lucius,  and 
as  a  bedder  is  perhaps  not  much  superior  to  it ;  but  in 
pots  the  difference  between  the  two  in  favour  of  the 
Princess  is  something  remarkable.  It  was  raised  at 
Chiswick  House  by  Mr.  Edmond's  foreman,  Mr. 
Mews,  and  looking  through  the  houses  there  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  it  again  in 
working  order,  that  is,  short  bushy  plants  in  48  pots, 
with  from  three  to  four  trusses  of  bright  cerise  flowers, 
the  trusses  measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  over,  and 
carried  well  above  the  foliage  on  good  stiff  stalks. 
It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  last  year 
by  the  Floral  Committee,  but  where  it  can  be 
obtained  I  do  not  know,  further  than  that  one 
of  the  market  growers  has  been  sending  it  to  Covent 
Garden  this  spring,  and  good  prices  have  been 
realised.  It  may  be  said  to  have  made  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  market  plant,  and  will  be  certain  to  become 
popular.    W. 

Viola  Golden  Perpetual. — This,  of  all  the 
Violas  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  most  prolific  for  early 
flowering.  With  us,  since  February,  it  has  been  one 
sheet  of  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  showing  how 
useful  a  variety  it  is  for  early  work.  John  Downie, 
West  Coales. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LOUDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  May  14, 1873. 


1873. 

M  5NTH 
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DAY. 
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May     8 


12 


■3 
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29.46 
29.84 
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30.00 
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„      14  30.01 
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Temperature  of 
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f  0.2670.6 

+■  0.27  63.3 
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|S.7  —  3,0 

50-7—  o.i 

51.9'+  O.fj 

5°-7  +■  55 

50. 8—  06 

-1.1  9  -  7-8 


<Q 


N.W. 
W. 

wsw 

S/W.  : 

w. 

W. : 

N.W. 


8.— Generally   cloudy  and  dull.     Rain  fell  from  midnight 

to 3  A.M. 

9.— Cloudless  and  brilliantly  fine  in  early  morning.      Gene- 
rally overcast  after  mid-day.      Kain  fell  heavily  be- 
tween s  and  6  p.m. 
io. — Cloudy  throughout. 

it  —Cloudy,  but  very  fine  throughout  the  day. 
12. — Very   fine.     Light  clouds   prevalent   till    evening,   then 

cloudless. 
13. — Generally   cloudless,   but   hazy   in    early    morning  and 

again  at  night.     Cloudy  during  the  day. 
14, — Generally  overcast,  with  occasional  breaks,  but  fine, 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wood  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Attractive 
summer-flowering  plants,  and  more  particularly  autumn 
and  early  winter  ones,  should  be  well  attended  to  with  re- 
gard to  potting  on,  and  should  not  be  put  aside  till  a  more 
convenient  season.  Cuttings  or  seedlings  of  the  elegant 
blue-flowering  Trachdium  eceruleum  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of;  through  its  elegant  simplicity  it  is  apt  to  be 


thrust  aside  to  give  place  to  more  showy  dashing 
colours.  For  autumn  and  early  winter  it  is,  from  its 
colour,  most  useful.  Strong  cuttings  of  Fuchsia  fulgens 
should  be  pu  in,  and  grown  on  for  winter  flowering, 
and,  where  convenient,  a  plant  should  be  planted  out 
in  the  conservatory  ;  its  vermilion-coloured  flowers  are 
very  attractive  and  graceful,  much  more  so  than 
those  of  the  coarse  double  sorts  that  are  becoming 
so  common  now.  Improvers  of  the  Fuchsia  seem 
to  ignore  the  improvement  of  the  sepals,  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  Fuchsia  flower.  A 
Fuchsia  flower  before  opening,  when  it  has  large, 
long  sepals,  is  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  a  coarse 
double  one  fully  expanded.  A  little  weak  manure- 
water  will  be  good  for  the  stronger  growing  plants  of 
Fuchsia.  Pot  on  Brugmansias,  Celosias,  Balsams, 
Thunbergias,  Tropa-olums,  &c,  into  their  flowering 
pots,  using  good  rich  soil  well  manured.  A  dash  of 
soot  or  of  wood  ashes  in  the  soil  is  excellent  and  season- 
able for  this  potting.  Soot  and  wood  ashes  should  be 
stored  up  in  old  cement  or  apple  barrels.  Stokeholes 
and  other  dirty  unsuitable  places  for  anything  else 
might  be  utilised  for  holding  such  excellent  garden 
stuffs.  Cuttings  of  any  of  the  fine  double  Wall- 
flowers, which  may  be  desirable  to  retain  in  stock 
another  year,  should  be  taken  off  and  struck.  These, 
with  Stocks,  have  been  unusually  attractive  all  the 
spring,  producing  barrowfulls  of  flowers.  H.  Knight. 

Plant  Stove. — All  the  principal  potting  should 
now  be  completed,  but  there  will  be  some  plants, 
especially  young  ones,  intended  for  specimens,  that  will 
require  an  occasional  shift,  and  other  free-growing 
plants  that  will  require  larger  pots  as  they  increase  in 
size,  up  to  the  period  they  are  about  to  show  flowers. 
Some  of  the  plants  that  commenced  their  growth 
early  in  the  season  will  soon  be  completing  it,  and  to 
properly  mature  it  they  will  require  to  be  exposed  to 
stronger  light  and  a  more  free  admission  of  air  than 
has  been  afforded  them  during  their  season  of  rapid 
growth  ;  it  may  be  the  number  of  plants  ready  to 
commence  the  ripening  process  is  not  great  at 
present,  but  they  will  be  increasing  in  number 
weekly,  and  those  that  are  not  yet  ready  must 
be  carefully  watched  to  ascertain  when  their  season 
arrives.  To  plants  in  a  growing  state  the  allowance 
of  heat,  shade,  and  moisture  during  the  day  should  be 
increased  rather  than  decreased,  but  avoid  a  high  tem- 
perature during  the  night ;  sufficient  air  should  at  all 
times  find  admission  into  the  house  to  produce  a  free 
circulation,  but  during  the  more  active  season  of 
growth  more  than  this  is  unnecessary,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  moderating  the  temperature  in  very  bright 
hot  weather.  Moisture  in  conjunction  with  a  high 
temperature  is  indispensable  for  plants  in  a  growing 
state ;  encourage  the  growth  of  plants  for  autumn 
display  if  the  pots  have  been  thoroughly  drained, 
and  the  plants  potted  into  porous  soil  :  water  may 
be  liberally  given  to  those  which  are  growing  and 
rooting  freely,  but  if  anything  like  stagnation 
is  observed,  the  fault  may  generally  be  attributed 
to  some  defect  in  the  drainage  which  should  be 
immediately  examined  and  remedied.  Let  syringing 
be  performed  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  that  super- 
fluous moisture  may  dry  up  before  dark.  Pot  off  the 
late  started  Achimenes,  and  tie  out  neatly  those  that 
have  advanced  in  growth.  E.  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Orchids. — Keep  up  a  maximum  heat  to  all  Orchids 
(as  shown  in  previous  Calendars)  with  as  great  regu- 
larity as  possible.  Endeavour  to  admit  fresh  air 
freely,  but  not  so  as  to  have  to  start  the  fires  in  conse- 
quence. All  the  plants  will  now  require  a  daily 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering.  As  the  subjects  in 
question  will  have  mostly  commenced  to  grow,  they 
will  require  a  much  larger  supply  of  water  than  during 
the  resting  season.  An  increased  supply  of  water 
sometimes  causes  in  a  few  cases  the  moss  or  other 
potting  material  to  turn  sour ;  let  any  plants  to  which 
such  has  happened  have  the  sour  stuff  removed,  and 
replaced  with  fresh,  sweet  material.  Shading  must 
now  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  as  after  the  long 
sunless  period  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  even 
a  partial  sunshine,  if  allowed  to  play  too  long  upon  the 
foliage,  will  be  found  to  havejdone  more  or  less  harm, 
in  some  cases  burning  the  foliage  right  through,  in 
others  making  the  leaves  feel  soft.  Syringe  the  floors, 
stages,  and  every  available  space  three  or  four  times 
daily  ;  more  care  must  be  taken  on  days  when  air  is 
very  freely  admitted.    W.  Denning,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — The  fruit  of  these,  in  common  with  other 
kinds,  advance  most  rapidly  when  near  perfection, 
therefore  it  is  very  important  to  give  the  plants,  under 
such  conditions,  diligent  attention,  and  particularly  so 
if  the  plants  be  in  pots,  which  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
cultivation  is  certainly  the  best  method.  The  tempe- 
rature now  should  be  well  maintained  at  about  75  at 
night— even  a  few  degrees  higher  under  favourable 
circumstances  will  be  beneficial,  at  80°  during  the  day- 
time, and  from  85°  to  95°  with  sunshine  and  a  free 
admission  of  air.  In  light  airy  structures  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  when  it  is 
powerful.  There  need  be  no  danger  of  the  crowns 
becoming  large  and  unsightly  in  such  houses,  if  they 
are  properly  ventilated.  Continue  to  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  occasionally  at  shutting-up  time 
until  the  fruit  commences  colouring,  when  it 
should    be    discontinued.     The    suckers    which    were 


shifted  into  the  fruiting  pots  about  the  middle  of 
April  will  now  require  more  room  between  the  plants, 
to  ensure  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  successful  cultivation.  In  the 
case  of  those  with  only  limited  means  for  the  purpose, 
if  it  be  necessary,  I  advise  the  fruiting  plants,  after  they 
are  bloomed  off,  being  put  nearer  together  ;  these  will 
do  well  with  less  room,  and  afford  that  space  which  is 
so  essential  in  the  formation  of  good  plants.  The  roots 
of  these  plants  will  now  have  reached  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  pots ;  therefore  be  cautious  in  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  at  the  roots,  which  now  should  not  exceed 
9,0°.  Attend  to  watering  regularly,  also  to  other 
details  in  connection  with  these  and  the  August  potted 
suckers,  as  before  advised.  Geo.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Melons  ripening  off 
their  fruit  should  have  abundance  ol  heat  and  air,  to 
give  them  flavour.  At  this  stage  the  bed  should  be 
comparatively  dry,  or  the  fruit  may  crack  ;  above  all, 
avoid  the  roasting  process  so  generally  practised.  The 
fruit  of  succession  plants  will  require  supporting.  I  find 
a  good  wide  piece  of  bast  matting  passed  twice  over 
and  round  the  fruit,  and  tied  to  the  trellis,  quickly  done 
and  most  effective.  Melons  in  frames  are  now  in  full 
growth,  and  should  be  watched  to  get  a  good  "  set" 
When  there  are  four  or  five  good  "  shows  "  on  a  single 
plant,  fertilise  them  all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  is  of  more  consequence  than  may  be  imagined, 
for  frequently  if  one  "show"  is  fertilised  to-day  and 
another  two  days  hence,  the  probability  is  that  one 
fruit  on  a  plant  constitutes  the  entire  crop.  The  linings 
will  still  require  frequent  attention,  or  such  bitter  cold 
nights  as  we  are  now  having  will  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  plants.  From  this  date  to  the  end  of 
August  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  well  by  any  one, 
provided  the  soil  is  good,  water  handy,  the  attendant 
industrious  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  possessed 
of  the  will  and  desire  to  exterminate  all  insects,  such 
as  green  and  black  fly,  red  spider,  thrips,  &c,  the 
moment  they  attack  his  plants.  I  have  been  asked  to 
propound  a  remedy  for  the  Cucumber  disease,  but  really 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  it,  for,  compelled  as  I  am 
to  be  more  of  a  practical  than  a  scientific  gardener,  I 
have  not  yet  had  either  time  or  inclination  to  study  the 
subject ;  moreover,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  yet 
know  from  experience  what  it  is  to  be  troubled  with 
it.    IV.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — "To  speed 
the  parting  and  welcome  the  coming  guest  "  must  now 
be  the  order  of  the  parterre  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  spring  flowering  occupants  of  the 
flower  beds  must  make  room  for  their  summer  flower- 
ing successors.  And  this  necessary  revolution  may  not 
be  altogether  unattended  by  regret,  as  the  beauty  of 
some  spring  flowering  favourites  may  not  as  yet  have 
quite  passed  away — a  circumstance  which  suggests  the 
desirability  of  having,  in  some  suitable  situation,  a 
garden  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  spring 
flowers,  which  might  be  supplemented  by  annuals,  &c, 
as  the  season  advanced.  But  as  regards  the  parterre 
there  ought  now  to  be  no  compromise,  and  all  spring 
bedders  should  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  reserve 
garden,  where  they  ought  to  be  by  no  means  neglected, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  every  necessary  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Early  Tulips  and  other  bulbs 
which  may  not  be  thoroughly  ripened  should  be  lifted 
with  care,  allowing  as  much  soil  to  adhere  to  them  as 
possible,  and  lay  them  in  the  soil  of  a  border  with  a 
northern  aspect,  or  in  some  way  well  shaded  from  the 
sun,  giving  at  the  same  a  good  watering,  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  there  till  fairly  ripened,  when  they  may 
be  cleaned  and  stored  away.  The  flower-beds  and 
borders  should  now  be  carefully  edged,  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  and  the  prepared  compost,  as 
recommended  in  former  calenders,  should  be  spread 
upon  the  surface,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
which  should  be  well  stirred  up  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
two  or  three  feet.  And  as  regards  the  application  of 
the  compost  or  manure,  due  consideration  is  neces- 
sary as  to  the  probable  requirements  of  the  intended 
occupants  of  the  various  beds.  For  such  subjects  as 
the]  Calceolaria,  the  Verbena,  and  the  Lobelia,  there 
is  little  danger  of  rendering  the  soil  of  the  beds  too 
rich,  and  the  various  sorts  of  Tricolor  and  Variegated 
Pelargoniums  are  also  found  to  succeed  best  in  a 
moderately  rich,  light,  or  friable  soil ;  while  for  such 
plants  as  the  Tropa-olums  of  various  sorts,  and  the 
Zonal  and  Green-leaved  Pelargoniums  very  rich  soil  is 
not  desirable,  as  tending  more  to  the  production  of 
leafage  than  of  blossoms.  It  is,  of  course, 
supposed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  parterre 
and  the  manner  of  planting  the  beds  therein  was  pre- 
determined during  the  previous  summer  or  autumn 
months,  and  that  the  material  for  effectually  carrying 
out  the  same  has  been  duly  prepared  during  the  time 
which  has  intervened  ;  and  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  weather  to  be  favourable,  the  operation 
of  planting  out  may  commence  forthwith,  beginning 
witli  the  hardier  varieties  of  plants  intended  to  be  used. 

It  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  day  has 
gone  past  when  large  and  flat  surfaces  of  gay  or  bright 
colours  can  be  tolerated  in  the  parterre,  without  the 
necessary  toning  down,  to  be  produced  by  the  mingling 
of  morcquietaml  graceful  objects,  glitter  and  glare  having 
in  a  great  measure  (and  very  properly)  given  place  to  a 
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more  harmonious  system  of  blending  the  various  shades, 
and  in  having  due  regard  to  form  as  well  as  to  colour. 
The  monotony  or  flatness  which  may  pervade  the  parterre 
may  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  judicious  introduction 
of  statuary  of  some  sort  ;  also  vases,  fountains,  &c,  to- 
gether with  standard  and  pyramidal  plants  of  various 
sorts,  as  single  specimens,  upon  the  turf ;  and  these 
may  consist  of  such  as  the  Fuchsia,  the  Pelargonium, 
the  Cytisus,  the  Acer  Negunda  variegation,  &c,  while 
trained  to  wire  arches,  and  similar  tasteful  devices, 
many  beautiful  climbing  plants  may  with  great  advan- 
tage be  introduced,  such  as  the  various  varieties 
of  the  new  Clematises,  and  some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  tuberous- rooted  Tropaolums,  Sec.  Most  of 
the  Clematises  may  also  be  used  as  bedding  plants  with 
excellent  effect,  forming  as  they  do  magnificent  beds 
of  the  most  desirable  shades  of  colour,  and  merely 
require  to  be  carefully  pegged  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Bedding-plants  of  most  sorts  will  now  have  been 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  a'tr,  and  may,  without 
much  apprehension  of  danger  from  cold,  be  at  once 
planted  out.  Still,  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  Helio- 
trope, Coleus,  Iresine,  Altemanthera,  and  a  few  others, 
including  some  tender  species  known  as  subtropical 
plants,  the  planting  out  of  such  may,  with  advantage, 
be  deferred  until  the  first  week  of  June  ;  and  these 
latter  plants,  although  exceedingly  effective  and  appro- 
priate in  certain  situations,  aje  nevertheless,  in  many 
instances,  unsuited  to  the  parterre ;  their  beauty  consist- 
ing principally  in  their  ample  and  often  magnificently  large 
leaves,  which  would  be  likely  to  get  injured  and  disfigured 
if  exposed  to  the  boisterous  wind?,  &c,  which  in  many 
instances  the  occupants  of  the  ordiinry  flower  garden 
have  to  endure.  But  in  sheltered  nooks,  amidst  undu- 
lating surfaces  and  scenery  which  may  to  some  extent 
appear  to  correspond  or  harmonise  with  the  tropical 
aspect  of  these  plants,  their  use  becomes  exceedingly 
effective  and  appropriate.  There  is  also  another  style 
of  embellishment  which  is  known  as  "  carpet  bedding," 
and  to  which  the  above  objection  does  not  apply,  and 
which  might  with  advantage  be,  to  some  extent,  intro- 
duced to  most  flower  gardens,  as  it  calls  into  use  many 
of  our  most  interesting  and  curious  looking  succulents, 
along  with  other  species  of  plants  mostly  hardy,  but  all 
remarkable  for  their  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of 
growth,  such  as  the  following,  viz.  : — Achillea  umbel- 
lata,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
Arabis  lucida  variegata,  Artemisia  frigida,  Aubrietia 
dcltoidea  variegata,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Oxalis 
corniculata  rubra,  Mesembryanihemum  cordifoliuin 
varUgatum,  Santoiina  incana,  Thymus  corsicus,  mon- 
tanus  albus,  citriodorus  marginatus,  and  the  new  Golden 
v;  the  new  Sedum  acre  clegans,  and  many  other 
Seduws,  Saxi/'ragas,  Sempennvums,  &c.  ;  also  the 
useful  Fyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  and  several  varieties 
of  Altemantheras,  indispensable  on  account  of  the 
brilliancy  of  their  coloured  foliage.  Many  succulent 
plants  of  larger  growth  may  also  be  successfully 
used  in  this  style  of  grouping,  such  as  the 
Pachyphytum  bracteatum,  Cotyledon  pulverulen- 
turn,  Haworthia  clariperla,  Fourcroya  longtzva, 
Klcinia  /icoides,  Rochea  falcata,  &c,  ;  also  many  sorts 
of  the  sEonium,  Agave,  Crassula,  Dasylirion, 
Echeveria,  Sempervivum,  &c.  In  adopting  this  style 
of  planting,  if  the  beds  are  not  margined  by  an  edging 
tile  of  some  sort,  by  which  the  level  of  the  beds  can 
be  kept  a  few  inches  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
turf,  it  is  usual  to  incorporate  a  portion  of  cow-dung 
or  some  similar  substance  with  the  marginal  soil  of 
the  beds,  to  secure  the  necessary  consistency  or  adhe- 
sion by  which  the  beds  can  be  raised  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  turf,  and  an  edging 
formed  by  planting  some  of  the  several  succulent 
plants  suited  to  the  purpose  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  quite  close  together  ;  and  this  forms 
at  once  a  neat  and  effective  margin  to 
the  beds.  Of  plants  suited  to  this  purpose 
amongst  the  best  are  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  Sem- 
pervivum californicutn,  canariense,  and  several  others. 
When  the  edging  is  planted,  the  soil  of  the  beds  can 
then  be  rendered  quite  level,  or  more  or  less  convex, 
as  may  be  desired,  and  the  intended  pattern  may  then 
be  sketched  upon  the  smooth  fresh  soil,  and  filled  in 
with  the  various  species  of  plants  intended  to  be  used. 
It  may  here  be  observed  that  this  style  of  embellish- 
ment has  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  from  the 
pens  of  a  few  writers — which  may  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth.  One  thing  is  certain,  when  it  is  tolerably 
well  done  it  seldom  fails  to  command  attention  and 
even  admiration,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement 
upon  the  so-called  "Box  embroidery"  and  coloured 
gravel.  So  wonderfully  successful  have  been  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gibson,  and  also  of  his  able  successor,  Mr. 
Roger,  in  grouping  the  various  tribes  of  ornamental 
plants,  and  in  illustrating  the  so-called  systems  of 
" sub-tropical  planting"  and  "carpet  bedding"  in 
Battersea  Park,  &c,,  that  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
as  regards  Mr.  Gibson,  that  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
towards  him  to  say  that  he  has  probably  done  more 
towards  fostering  and  encouraging  a  taste  for,  and  a 
love  of,  the  beautiful  in  flowers  and  foliage  amongst  all 
classes  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

Let  such  bedding  plants  as  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Petu- 
nias, Ageratums,  &c,  be  carefully  shaken  from  the  store- 
pots  in  which  they  have  been  struck,  in  a  soil 
which  should  have  been  composed  of  finely-sifted  leaf- 
mould  and  silver  sand  j  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  will  adhere  to  the  roots  of  each 


plant.  So  let  them  be  planted  at  once,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  small  setting  stick,  and  water  well  as  the 
work  proceeds.  All  bedding  Pelargoniums  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Tricolor  sorts)  whether  in  small  pots, 
store  pots,  or  boxes,  may  also  be  planted  out  now  ;  and 
in  all  cases  plant  as  thickly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  surface  of  the  beds  may  be  clothed  at  once,  and  an 
immediate  effect  produced — bearing  in  mind  that 
the  season  for  the  display  of  bedding  plants  in  the 
parterre  is,  at  the  longest,  comparatively  short, 
Annuals  of  all  sorts,  including  Asters  and  Stocks,  if  not 
already  planted  out,  ought  now  to  be  at  once  attended 
to ;  and  where  they  have  been  sown  in  the  open  air, 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  they  will  now 
require  to  be  thinned  out  to  the  necessary  distance 
apart.  Stake  and  otherwise  attend  to  Roses  and 
herbaceous  plants  of  all  sorts  ;  frequently  stir  the  soil, 
and  keep  free  from  weeds.  Attend  also  to  the  rock- 
garden  and  hardy  fernery.  Slugs  are  very  troublesome 
in  these  departments  at  this  season,  taking  refuge  by 
day  under  stones.  &c,  where  they  ought  to  be  searched 
for  and  destroyed.  Cuttings  of  the  various  sorts  of 
double  Wall/lowers,  mule  Pinks,  Pansies,  &c,  should 
now  be  struck  under  hand-glasses  on  a  shaded  border 
or  similar  situation.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

With  the  present  mild  weather  and  the  late  rains, 
young  crops  will  be  advancing  fast  in  growth,  and 
require  considerable  attention  as  to  hoeing,  thinning, 
&c.  Spring  sown  plants  of  Cauliflcnoers,  Cabbages, 
Colnvorts,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  should  now  be  ready  for 
planting  out,  and  those  planted  earlier  should  be 
earthed  up  as  required.  A  sowing  of  Early  Ulm  or 
Little  Pixie  Savoy  made  now  comes  in  useful  for  prick- 
ing out  thickly  on  borders  after  early  Potatos  or  Peas 
are  off,  and  are  generally  more  esteemed  for  the  table 
than  the  early  planted  coarse  kinds.  Caulifloiuers  may 
still  be  sown  for  late  successions.  Celery  may  now  be 
planted  out  for  first  crops,  taking  advantage  of  dull 
weather  for  removing  the  plants.  After  planting  and 
well  watering  a  few  branches  of  any  flat  growing  tree  or 
shrub  may  be  advantageously  laid  across  the  trenches, 
so  as  to  afford  partial  shelter  and  shade  until  the  plants 
are  re-established.  Earth  up  and  stake  Runner  Beans, 
and  sow  for  a  later  supply.  A  succession  of  French 
Beans  should  also  be  made,  as  these  soon  get  tough 
unless  closely  picked  ;  the  White  Canterbury  continues 
longer  in  bearing  than  most  other  varieties.  Broad 
Beans  should  also  be  planted  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  a  late  supply.  Those  planted  early  will 
require  stopping  by  pinching  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  a 
sufficiency  of  bloom  has  expanded.  This  brings  the 
crop  much  earlier  into  use.  Continue  fortnightly  sowings 
of  Turnip  Radishes.  These  are  now  better  sown  on  a 
north  border.  Lettuces  should  also  be  sown  for  succes- 
sion ;  the  Cos  varieties  are  most  esteemed  for  summer 
use,  but  in  hot  dry  weather  we  have  found 
some  of  the  Cabbage  kinds,  as  Marseilles  and 
Tom  Thumb,  stand  the  drought  better,  and  remain 
longer  without  running  than  the  former  kinds. 

In  the  forcing  department  a  considerable  clearance  may 
now  be  made.  Tomatos  having  been  hardened  may  be 
planted  out  against  south  or  west  walls.  When  wall 
space  is  not  available  they  may  be  grown  well  on  a 
warm  border  tied  to  stakes  and  treated  as  directed  for 
plants  in  pots ;  the  latter,  now  fast  swelling  fruit, 
should  have  a  watering  with  manure- water  once  or 
twice  a  week  :  if  not  wanted  in  quantity  a  portion  of 
the  plants  may  be  lifted  into  a  cool  orchard-house  or 
other  suitable  place,  and  eventually  plunged  outdoors 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  Plant  out,  if  not  already 
done,  Vegetable  Marrmus,  Gourds,  Ridge  Cucumbers, 
&c, ,  giving  the  protection  of  hand-glasses  until  the 
plants  are  safe  from  all  danger  of  frost.  Wh,en  a 
spare  pit  can  be  used  Capsicums  may  be  planted  out 
and  will  crop  much  more  freely,  and  keep  clean  at  less 
cost  of  labour  than  when  grown  in  pots.  Basil,  &c, 
may  also  be  pricked  out  under  glass,  and  the  lights 
removed  when  the  plants  are  out  of  danger  from  frost, 
to  which  it  is  particularly  susceptible.  TV.  Cox, 
Madresfteld  Court,  Malvern. 


of  trees  ;  this  requires  to  be  gone  over  every  two 
or  three  years,  and  notched  with  a  handbill  at  the 
bottom.  J.   Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  N.B. 


©Intuaru. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  13th  inst.,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Irvine,  of  Upper  Manor  Street, 
Chelsea,  one  of  our  veteran  British  botanists,  the  author 
of  a  somewhat  ancient  Flora  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
a  really  useful  modern  handbook  of  British  plants,  and 
anoccasional  contributor  to  our  columns.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age  Mr.  Irvine  had  continued 
to  take  an  interest  in  botanical  pursuits,  and  a  short 
time  since  it  was  announced  that  he  had  in  preparation 
a  compendium  of  British  Botany. 


FORESTRY. 

Continue  to  give  barking  operations  full  attention. 
A  daily  visit  is  necessary  around  all  under  the  drying 
process,  in  order  to  put  right  any  that  may  be  dis- 
placed, either  by  wind  or  shrinking  and  curling  up 
through  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  importance  of 
thoroughly  excluding  wet  has  been  formerly  explained. 
The  late  cold,  drying  winds  will  necessitate  in  many 
cases  liberal  waterings  to  newly-planted  trees.  A 
general  inspection  of  the  whole  should  be  given,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  that  fastenings  are  secure.  Observe 
that  newly-planted  Pinuses  do  not  get  injured  by 
game  ;  a  few  sprigs  of  Furze  drawn  round 
each  plant  will  keep  them  secure  for  the  first 
year.  This  is  now  a  proper  season  for  taking 
the  sizes  of  growing  trees.  It  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  have  the  girth  taken  of  a  few  marked 
trees  in  different  young  plantations,  as  well  as  larger 
specimens  in  parks,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to 
mark  the  growth  from  time  to  time.  I  am  in  possession 
of  a  list  of  trees  that  have  been  measured  in  this  way  by 
my  predecessor  and  myself  for  upwards  of  40  years. 
In  some  localities  Ivy  abounds,  and  clings  to  the  stems 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Climbers  :  H.  W.  W.  In  the  south  of  England  the 
Wistaria  often  throws  out  a  few  racemes  of  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  but  we  are  not  aware  if  it  does  so  in  Scot- 
land ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  natural  blooming 
season,  which  is  May.  Nothing  could  serve  your  pur- 
pose better  than  the  grand  varieties  of  Clematis  we  now 
possess,  especially  those  of  the  Jackmanni  and  Viticella 
types. 

Cucumbers,  Diseased  :  J.  C.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  help  you  as  regards  your  Cucumbers.  They 
are  affected  with  the  disease  too  well  known  under  the 
name  of  gumming.  Almost  every  Cucumber  grower  in 
the  country  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  it,  and  no 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It 
has  occurred  under  the  most  approved  cultivation,  and 
change  of  seed  from  the  purest  sources  has  not  always 
been  an  effectual  cure.  M.  'J.  B. 

Mildew  on  Cucumbers  :  R.  B.  V.  To  destroy  the 
mildew  dust  the  affected  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  it. 
Avoid  a  very  close  "  muggy  "  atmosphere.  It  has  most 
likely  been  caused  through  cold  and  damp,  succeeded 
by  heat  and  dryness, 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  F.  Tillandsia  usneoides,  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses  in  the  Southern  States.  Travel- 
lers speak  of  the  weird  appearance  of  the  forests  where 
the  trees  are  covered  with  this  plant.—  E.  C.  C.  D. 
Veronica  Chamasdrys. — y.  B.  McKerudt  eV  Co.  Harden- 
bergia  Comptoniana — a  very  poor  specimen. — Llannon. 
The  yellow  flower  is  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  the  other  is 
the  common  Spindle  tree,  Euonymus  europasus.  — 
F.R.H.S.  Viburnum  rugosum  and  Primula  farinosa. 
— Learner.  1,  Valeriana  celtica  ;  2,  Orobus  versicolor  ? 
3,  Narcissus  Telamonius,  fl.  pi.  ;  4,  Clianthus  puniceus  ; 
5,  Cytisus  racemosus  ;  6,  Bossi^ea  Hendersoni. 

Pansy  :  M  &  K.  Your  Miss  Mainland  is  a  really  good 
bedding  variety,  pure  in  colour,  robust  in  habit,  and 
free  in  the  production  of  flowers. 

Peaches  :  J.  J.  Without  further  particulars  we  cannot 
say  what  is  the  reason  of  your  Peaches  being  few  and 
small,  but  the  change  of  gardener  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  cause,  as  you  seem  to  infer. 

Petunias:  M.  &  K.  Both  the  large  double  ones  are 
good  flowers,  the  violet  one  appearing  to  be  the  most 
distinct  ;  but  they  were  dried  out  of  character  before 
they  reached  us. 

Pig-nuts  :  U.  R.  A.  C.  Bunium  flexuosum,  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant  common  in  woods.  The  round  tuberous 
roots  have  "a  sweetish  aromatic  taste,  mingled  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  acridity."  Although  eaten  raw 
by  children  they  are  not  good,  but  they  are  palatable 
when  boiled  or  roasted. 

Poplars  :  J.  Wood.  Populus  ontariensis,  syn.  P.  can- 
dicans,  is  a  variety  of  P.  balsamifera. 

Stamens  of  Amaryllis  :  R.  S.  N.  We  cannot  give  you 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  variation  in  question. 
Do  the  styles  vary  in  length  in  the  same  way? — if  so, 
doubtless  the  object  is  the  same  as  in  Primroses, 
Loosestrife,  and  other  "dimorphic"  flowers,  on  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  written  so  much  to  the  purpose. 

Catalogues  Received. — Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  (129, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.),  Illustrated  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Plants  and  Seeds. — William  Bull  (King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W.),  a  Retail  List  of  New,  Beautiful,  and  Rare 
Plants.— E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  (Wellington  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.),  Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Con- 
servatory Plants,  Herbaceous,  Alpine  and  Bedding 
Plants,  &c.  

Communications  Received. — Camjce  (see  p.  572  to  p.  598  of 
the  book  in  question). -P.  F.  P.-C.  W.  S.-J.  D.-J.  C.  &  Co. 
— J.  Sisley. — E.  E.  (the  insect  escaped,  send  another  in  a  quill). 
— Constant  Reader  (send  better  specimens), — C.  L. — G.  (see 
p.  682). -W.  T.  S.-G.  E.— W.  T. 


rxMb. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN— May  16. 
A  few  fine  days  have  much  improved  the  supply,  and  a 
fair  demand  prevails,  both  here  and  in  the  provincial 
markets.  Foreign  produce  continues  well  supplied,  and 
promises  well,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  other  articles  being 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  at  this  season.  New 
Potatos  are  coming  very  fine  from  Malta,  but  from  Lisbon 
not  good.  The  Channel  Islands  are  commencing  to  send 
Kidneys,  which  arc  making  4^.  to  6d.  per  lb. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  . 
Cherries,  p.  box  . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100  . 
Melons,  each 


s.d. 

3  oto  5  o 
3  o —  6  o 
3  o —  6  o 

8  0—15  o 
8  0—15  o 
8  o — 12  o 
8  0—15  o 


FRUtT. 

d.  I 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 
Oranges,  p.  ioo 
Peaches,  p.  do/. 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
..  to  2  6 
6  o — 10  o 
15  o — 30  o 
8  0—12  o 
6  o— 10  o 


Strawberries,  per  oz.  o  9 —  1  6 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . .  15  0—30  o 
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Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  1 
Azaleas,  each  ..  r  6  to  5  o  j 
Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  ..  do.  90 — 120 
Calceolarias.,  do.  6  o —  9  o 
Deutzias  . .  do.  6  o — 12  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Erica,in  variety, 

from  . .     do.  12  o — 30  o 

Fuchsia        ..     do.    6  o — 15  o 


s .  d  s.  d. 

Genistas  p.  doz.  6  01015  o 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  o —  9  o 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Pelargonium,      do. 

Petunias        . .     do, 

Spiraea  japonica,do 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do, 


6  o 
30—90 
9  o — 24  o 
6  o — 12  o 
12  o — 24  o 

4  o —  6  o 


Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d 

Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  s  oto  4  o    Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  cto  6  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  ..  2  o—  6  o    Narcissus,  p.  doz.  ..    30 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  o —  3  o  '  Pelargoniurns.Zonal, 


•  6  o 


Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o— 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....,— 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays     ..06— 


6  o 


doz. 


o  6- 


p.  12  sprays 
Ranunculus,  p. 

bunches     . .  . .   4  o —  6  o 

Roses,  p.  doz.        . .  1  6 —  6  o 
Tropasolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .  . .  1  o —  2  o 


Artichokes,  green,  ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do... 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  new,  p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish,p.bun. 

Potatos — Round, 


Vegetables 
s.d.   s.d. 
o  3  to  o  6 


Leeks,  per  bunch   . .  © 
Lettuces,  per  score. .   1 

2  o —  60  —  French,  per  doz.  2 

2  o —  8  o  Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1 

1  ci —  3  o  Onions,  per  bush.    . .  7 

0  q —  1  o  Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o 

1  3 —  2  o  Peas,  green,  p.  lb...  . 
. .  —  . .  Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o 

1  g —  2  o  Rhubarb,  p.  bun.   . .  o 

2  o —  6  o  Salsify,  per  bun.     . .  o 

1  o —  2  o  Scorzonera,  per  bun.  . 
o  9 —  2  o  Seakale,  p.  basket . .  1 

2  o —  3  o  Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o 
..  —  3  ©  Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2 
o  2 —  o  4  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  6 

3  o —  5  o  Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.   1 

ioj.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ;    Kidneys,  gs. 
to  xzs.  do. 


du  s.d. 
4  to  o  6 
o —  2  o 
o—  3  o 
6—  2  o 
o — 10  o 
4 —  o  6 
.  —  10 
2 —  o  4 
3—10 
6—  1  o 
.  —  20 
6—26 
6—  .. 
6—36 
0—80 
6 —  2  o 
od. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

To  Gentlemen  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

MESSRS.  BING  and  GARRATT,  the  Plaster 
Mines,  Chellaston,  near  Derby,  areprepared  to  supply  any 
quantity  of  selected  ALABASTER  STONE,  for  Rockery  Work,  at 
55.,  ioj,,  15$.,  and  201.  per  ton,  on  Rails  at  Chellaston. 

MOWING  MACHINE  (30-inch),  by  Brown,  strong, 
in  first-rate  condition,  used  one  season,  to  be  Sold,  at  a  great 
reduction. S.  F.  A.,  222,  Strand,  W.C. 

KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 

GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
or  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.   HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENT!  A. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 
Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green, -London.S.  W. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  K.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  tod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3J.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  iod  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6}'4d.  to  8%d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  i%d.  and 
ojirf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

NOTICE. — It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  Mr.  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 
First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.  W. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  May  19,  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS  from  South  America, 
including  Masdevallias,  Cattleya  gigas  var.,  several  species  of 
Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Epidcndrums,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Orchids.  Ferns,  Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 
"R.J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 


his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  _.. 
MONDAY,  May  19,  at  naif-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  two  small 
Collections  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  in  good  health,  and  many  of 
the  Plants  are  in  flower;  an  Importation  of  TODEAS  from  New 
Zealand  ;  imported  ORCHIDS  from  Caraccas,  in  the  best  possible 
condition;  COM  FEROUS  and  other  SEEDS  from  St.  Petersburg!) ; 
a  Collection  of  valuable  TREE  P.-EONIES  from  Ghent;  GLOXI- 
NIAS, GARDENIAS,  HOYAS,  FUCHSIAS;  Cast-iron  Vases, 
Seats,  Garden  Rollers,  Mowing  Machine,  Hydropults,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


First-class  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  May  20,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  highly 
important  consignment  of  choice  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS,  from 
Moulmcin  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  which  have  arrived  in 
good  condition,  including  a  large  quantity  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeinense,  and  various  other  Sacco- 
labiums  ;  also  Dendrobium  tormosum  giganteum,  the  rare  D.  revo- 
lutum  and  D.  pumilum,  Vanda  Bensonae,  Aerides  Lobbii,  Vanda  teres 
alba  and  rosea,  Dendrobium  Parishii,  a  great  quantity  of  Aerides 
quinquevulncrum  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia;  also  a  splendid  lot  of 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  P.  cornu-cervi,  P.  grandiflora.  P.  rosea,  and 
P.  amabilis.  Also  Twenty  very  fine  Specimen  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids  from  New  Grenada. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,. W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  22,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  an  importa- 
tion of  ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS,  MASDEVALLIA 
1GNEA,  M.  OCHTHODES,  UTRICULARIA  MONTANA, 
RESTREPIA  ANTENNIFERA,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORONA- 
RIUM,  and  various  other  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  ONCIDIUMS,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  22,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  collection 
of  choice  and  rare  species  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including 
the  following: — L^elia  anceps  Dawsoni,  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  MT 
ignea,  M.  chimaera,  M.  Hanyana,  Odontoglossum  vcxillarium,  On- 
cidium  fuscatum,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Vanda  Cathcartii,  Colax  jugosus, 
Cypripedium  niveum,  C  Dayanum,  C.  Roezlii,  Laelia  Wolstenholmia:, 
L.  elegans  lobosa,  Cattleya  quindas,  C.  Warneri,  Epidendrum 
evictum,  Vanda  Bensonife,  V.  Denisoniana,  Oncidium  macranthum 
hastiferum. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
include  in  his  SALE,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.on  THURSDAY,  May  22,  at  half-past  12 o'CIock 
precisely,  an  Importation  from  Table  Mountain,  in  splendid  condition, 
of  the  beautiful  blue  DISA,  D.  HERSCHELLI  ;  DISA  GRANDI- 
FLORA, in  clumps,  as  imported:  with  various  other  DISAS  and 
ORCHIDS  from  the  Cape. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tree  Ferns 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  22,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  just  arrived  in  excellent  condition, 
with  good  trunks  about  5  feet  high  ;  also  a  lew  CYATHEAS  and 
DICKSONIA  SOU ARROSA. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Splendid  Specimens  of  Adlantum  farleyense, 

TWO  FEET  THROUGH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  May  27,  24  Magnificent  Plants 
of  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE,  in  12  and  13-inch  pots,  fit  for 
immediate  exhibition,  from  30  to  50  ironds  on  a  plant,  20  to  24  inches 
through,  repotted  last  on  March  18,  the  property  of  a  private  grower. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids  from  South  America. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  six  species  of 
PESCATOREAS,  of  which  two  have  flowers  nearly  blue;  also  a 
quantity  of  MASDEVALLIAS,  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  &c,  by 
order  of  Mr.  C.  Patin. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
from  J.  J.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a 
portion  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  and 
amongst  them  several  rare  kinds,  including- 


Ada  aurantiaca. 
Anguloa  Clowesii. 

,,        Ruckeri. 
Cattleya  amethyst oglossa. 

,         Warneri. 
Cirrhopetalon  Medusas. 
Dendrobium  Johannis. 


Dendrobium  Falconeri. 
Luisia  Psyche. 
Vanda  ccerulca, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra. 
Masdevallias. 
Miltonias. 

&c,  &c. 


On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great   Rooms,   38,   King    Street,   Covent   Garden,   W.C, 
on  TUESDAY,  June  3,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  great 
variety  of  choice   POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  including  many  Prize 
Birds,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of  well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


A  Large  Sale  of  the  Beautiful  New  Crimson  Primrose, 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

MR.  J.C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  about 
3000  Plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  including  the  beautiful 
varieties  alba,  carminata,  lilacina,  rosea,  and  splendida  ;  and  a  quan- 
tity of  the  hardy  PRIMULA  CARNIOLICA,  introduced  from  the 
Kranich  Alps.  Also  a  numberofthc  beautiful  new  hardy  PRIMULA 
INTERMEDIA  and  its  varieties. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  of  George  Wolstenholm,  Esq.,  of  Kenwood  Park, 
Sheffield,  who  is  giving  up  exhibiting. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  George  Wolstenholm, 
Esq  ,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC,  on  MONDAY,  Tunc  q.  at  half-past  12  o'CIock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  plants  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 


Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS,  at  OSMASTON   MANOR,  near  DERBY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  nt 
Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby,  on  TUESDAY,  Tunc  10,  at  half-past 
12  o'CIock  precisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  Specimen 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  some  magnificent 
specimens,  ihe  finest  in  the  county,  the  property  of  the  late  Francis 
Wright,  Esc|  ,  <■(  ( )smnstmi  M.mor,  near  Derby. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  OsmUtOI) 
Manor,  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Kotniis,  iB,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  June  24  and  25,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely  each 
day,  the  whole  of  his  Extensive  and  Valuable  COLLECTION  of 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  Plants,  and  some  quite  unique. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  Other  Plants. 

MR.  J.    C.    STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
to  SELL   by   AUCTION,   during  the   season,   the   whole  of 
the  valuable  Collections  of  ALOES,  AGAVES,  FERNS,  and  other 
PLANTS  formed  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Hillfield,  Reigate. 
The  days  of  Sale  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Auction    Rooms    and    Offices,    38,    King    Street,   Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  1760. 


Wood  Green,  N. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Trent  Farm  Nursery,  White  Hart  Lane, 
Wood  Green,  Middlesex,  THIS  DAY,  SATURDAY,  May  17,  at 
1  for  a  o'CIock  precisely,  about  20,000  choice  STOVE,  GREfcr*- 
HOUSE,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS,  comprising  specimen  Stepha- 
notis,  five  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Tree  Carnations,  Hydranfjeas,  large 
quantities  of  Geraniums,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  Plants  for 
Bedding,  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  also  a  quantity  of  Garden  Lights, 
Hots,  &c. 

On  view.    Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E.  


Parsons'  Nursery,  Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Parsons, 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises.  Hassock  s 
Gate  Nurseries,  Keymer,  close  to  the  Hassock's  Gate  Station,  and 
eight  miles  from  Brighton,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  May  19 
and  20,  at  ir  for  12  o'CIock  precisely  each  day,  the  WHOLE  of  the 
remaining  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  a  quantity 
of  Begonia  Wellingtonicnsis,  Sedeni.boliviensis,  insignis,  and  other;- ; 
Azalea  indica  of  the  best  varieties,  10.000  Geraniums,  consisting  ot 
fine  Tricolor,  Bronze,  Double  Zonal,  and  Ivy-leaf  varieties;  300  larCe 
Oak-leaf  and  Prince  of  Orange  ditto  ;  6000  Eneas.  8  large  Orange  Tree' » 
100  smaller  ditto,  about  500  Exotic  and  Hardy  Ferns,  including  man> 
rare  varieties;  2000  Tea,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  other  varieties  ot 
Roses  in  pots ;  a  few  Hardy  Climbing  Plants,  Bedding  Plants,  &c  A 
strong,  useful  Cart-Horse,  Tumbril  Cart,  a  capital  (Spring)  Covered 
Market  Van,  quantity  of  Fruit  Boxes,  with  numerous  other  Nursery 
Working  Utensils. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  ;  at  Hassock's  Inn,  Hassock's  Gate  ;  at  the  Shop.  27,  Western 
Road,  Brighton  ;  of  Messrs.  CLARKE  and  HOWLETT,  Solicitors, 
Ship  Street,  Brighton ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate 
Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Hornsey,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  about  35,000  BEDDING  TLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  M.  Cleall  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Hornsey  Nursery,  close  to  the  Hornsey 
Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  TUESDAY.  May  20,  at 
n  for  12  o'CIock  precisely,  about  35.000  BEDDING  PLANTS,  beau- 
tifully grown,  comprising  10,000  Scarlet,  Variegated,  Zonal,  and  1  r  - 
color  Geraniums,  consisting  of  all  the  leading  varieties  ;  2000  Calceo- 
larias, 3000  Verbenas,  4000  Lobelias,  &c  ;  Pelargoniums  and  oth;  r 
Plants  in  Flower;  Hardy  Ferns,  Soft-wooded  and  other  Climbers  hi 
Pots.&c.  .     .        ,. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  fc. 


Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

HIGHLY    IMPORTANT    SALE   of    BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN 
GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  American  Nurseries 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station,  and  accessible  in 
20  minutes  from  Fenchurch  and  Bishopsgatc  Street  Stations,  On 
SATURDAY,  May  24,  at  2  o'CIock  precisely,  about  15.000  GREEN- 
HOUSE and  BEDDING  PLANTS,  remarkably  healthy  and 
beautifully  grown,  comprising  5000  Geraniums,  consisting  of  the  best 
Scarlet,  Variegated,  Zonal,  and  Tricolor  varieties,  in  all  the  leading 
sorts;  also  thousands  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and  the  usual  asttH  - 
ment  of  Plants  for  Bedding;  fine  Pelargoniums,  Azalea  ■■»■ 
Fuchsias,  Scarlet  and  other  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Climbing  Hants 
in  variety,  &c.  .    ,         ,, 

On  view  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  lie 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Bexley,  Kent. 

SALE   of  STOVE,   GREENHOUSE,    and   BEDDING    PLANTS, 
COWS,  HAY,  and  Effects. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  by  the  Proprietor,  who  is  removi-  g 
to  London,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Halcot,  Bcxlej , 
Kent,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Bexley  Railway  Station,  on 
MONDAY,  May  26,  at  12  for  1  o'CIock  precisely,  about  6000 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  of  the  usual  assortment,  choice  s  I  o\ E  ar.d 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  EXOTIC  *ERNS;  BM 
tarce  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  &c.  ;  also  Three  well-bred  SHOR  I  - 
HORN  COWS,  an  Iron  Liquid-manure  Cart,  Two  Stumps  of  Hav , 
Baker's  Patent  Mangle,  and  numerous  Effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  Snturday  previous  and  morning  of  Sale.  Cat;  • 
logncs  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents, 
and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E.  ^__ 


Ilford  Road,  E. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  by  Mr.  Reid  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Upton  Lane,  Ilford  }<pad» 
near  Stratford,  Essex,  on  MONDAY,  May  26,  at  12  for  i?  Clock 
precisely. about  20.000 well  selected  BEDDINGand  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  the  usual  Miscellaneous  Assortment. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers.     ^^^^^^^ 


ShackleweU,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  ANNUAL  SALE  of  BEDDING  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Norfolk 
Nursery,  ShackleweU,  E.,  easily  accessible  from  Dalston 
Junction,  on  TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  12  for  1  o'CIock,  about 
35,000  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  strongly  grown. 
comprising  10,000  Geraniums,  including  the  most  approved  \  n n-tir  ■.. 
5000  Verbenas,  4000  Calceolarias,  3000  Dahlias,  3000  Fuchsias, 
3000  Lobelias,  and  many  others. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers. __«. 


Wood  Green,  N. 

IMPORTANT    ANNUAL    SALE    vi    BEDDING    and    GREEN' 
IHiUSE     PLANTS. 

MESSRS.      PROTHEROE      and       Mi'KKIS      ;m- 
instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,    the    Vineries,     Nightingale   Lane,    Wood   Green,   N.,   on 
SATURDAY,  May  31,  at  12  for  1  o'CIock,  nn   Extensive  and  Choice 
Collection  of  well  grown  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
Full  Particulars  will  appear  next  week. 


To  Gentlemen  Farmers,  Cowkeepers,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  opposite  Leytonstone 
Church,  Leytonstone,  F.nsex,  on  FRIDAY,  Mav  30,  at  12  o'CIock, 
without  reserve,  bv  order  of  Mr.  Henry-  Alsop,  SIX  well-bred  COWS, 
TWO  well-bred  HORSES,  CARTS,  HAY,  and  numerous  effects. 

i  in  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


May  17,  1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Brixton.-George's  Place  Nursery. 

ANNUAL     SALE     of    liEPDlNt,      PLANTS. 

MR.  H.  M.  KETTELWELL.  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  harden,  W.C,  has  received  instructions  from  Mr. 
W.  Green  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  FRIDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  May  23  and  =4,  at  12  o'clock.  40,000  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  including  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias, 
CoJeus,  and  other  Redding  Stock. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  on  the  Premises  ;  at  the 
George,  or  the  Railway  Station;  and  ol  the  Auctioner,  22,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  

Brampton,  near  Huntingdon. 

MR.  JAMES  DILLEY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
FRIDAY,  May  M,  at  11  o'clock,  by  direction  of  the 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  Kirk  Allen,  in  Liquidation,  60,000  Choice 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  comprising  Tricolor,  Zonal,  and  Master 
Christine  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Alternant hcra  amorna, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Exotic  Ferns. 
Palms,  Roses  in  pots,  and  other  Miscellaneous  BEDDING  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  GARDEN  LIGHTS,  TOOLS,  and 
Miscellaneous  Effects  of  a  Nurseryman. 

Brampton  is  about  2  miles  from  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Stations.  ^Huntingdon,  and  half  a  mile  from  the 
Buckden  Station  on  the  Midland  Railway 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Angel  Hotel.  Peterborough  : 
Red  Lion,  Cambridge;  George,  Kettering;  Cross  Keys,  St.  Neots  ; 
George.  Spaldwick;  George,  Chatteris;  Unicorn,  Golden  Lion,  and 
White  Horse,  St.  Ives;  George.  Ramsey;  Pelican,  Worboys  ;  and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Market  Pace,  Huntingdon. _ 


Loddington  Hall,  near  Uppingham. 

EXTREMELY   IMPORTANT    SALE  of  HOTHOUSE,  GREEN- 
HOUSE, BEDDING,  and  other  PLANTS. 


WARNER,  SHEPPARD,  and  WADE  are 
honoured  with  instructions  from  R.  Tryon,  Esq,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  Loddington  Hall,  on  FRIDAY.  May  23,  at 
11  o'Clock,  the  whole  of  the  very  valuable  HOTHOUSE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Aloes,  Orange  Trees,  Magnolias, 
Cactuses,  Arum  Lilies.  Cape  Plants,  &c.  ;  a  quantity  of  very  fine  pot 
\  ines  in  excellent  Iruiting  condition, ;  a  remarkably  choice  collection  of 
Orchids  in  good  growth,  and  which  will  be  early  in  full  bloom;  and  a 
very  valuable  assortment  of  Foreign  Ferns,  amongst  which  will  be 
found^  specimens  of  all  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  varieties  ;  also, 
1000  Coleus  Tryoni,  a  remarkably  choice  and  beautiful  plant,  which 
lhe  public  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  The  Bedding 
Plants  comprise  Regonias,  Brugmansias,  Heliotropes,  Hibiscus, 
Stephnnous.  &c  The  Geraniums  include  Cloth  of  Gold,  Mrs  Pollock, 
Lady  Middleton,  and  other  well  known  and  improved  varieties 

The  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are  remarkably  welt  grown 
and  in  excellent  blooming  condition,  and  the  Bedding  Plants  are  very 
strong  and  healthy. 


The  Lodge,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

The  very  Choice  and  Valuable  GREENHOUSE,  CONSERVA- 
TORY, FERN,  and  STOVE-IK  USE  PLANTS,  also  a  large 
Assortment  of  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

MR.  B.  MOULTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  29,  at  1  o'Clock,  at  the  Lodre,  Wood- 
bridge,  all  the  carefully  selected  and  well-known  FLOWERS  and 
PLANTS  at  the  above  Mansion,  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Day,  who 
is  about  removing  from  Woodbridge,  amongst  which  are  Crotons, 
3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches;  Cissus  discolor.  DiefTenbachia 
maculata,  Allamanda  Schottii,  3  feet  by  2  feet  3  inches;  Bougain- 
VllleaS]  Stcphanotis  flonbunda,  Dipladenia,  Azaleas  of  various  sizes, 
s^me  ;  feet  high;  Camellias,  Ferns;  also  a  great  variety  of 
BEDDING  and  other  PLANTS.  Catalogues  are  now  in  circulation, 
and,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  GOLDSMITH,  Gardener  at  the  Lodge, 
Woodbridge  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Woodbridge. 


Preliminary  Announcement. 

The    GALLERY,    CLARENCE    STREET,    MANCHESTER. 
S  U.E  of  a  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ellerslie  Villa,  Whalley  Range  (who  is  giving  up 
collecting),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the  Gallery, 
Clarence  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  on  WHIT-MONDAY, 
June  2  and  following  days,  the  whole  of  his  Choice  and  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  including  line  Plants  of  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Also  THREE  excellent  ORCHID  HOUSES,  with 
Fittings  complete. 

-Maybe  inspected  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  the 
week  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  then  had,  price  6rf  each  ;  or  they 
can  be  obtained  one  week  earlier,  together  with  further  particulars, 
on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  No.  8,  Clarence 
Street,  Manchester. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU.  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis; 
groom's  fee,  2s.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Taris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  arc  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  lor  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  Dclieving  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"  The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  lood,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  us  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N  1!.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Marcs,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Grcencroft  West,  Darlington. 


FRENCH    PEASANT   FARMERS'  SEED   FUND. 
ABSTRACT  of  RECEIPTS  and  DISBURSEMENTS. 
Dr. 
To  Subscriptions — 
Received  as  follows,  viz. : —  £,      s.    d.      £    t.    d. 

From  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund        ..     13,000    o    o 
,,      Sundry  Contributions  ..         ..     29,178    5    4 

1,      Scotch  Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  their 

proportion  of  expenses . .         . .  4560 

4V33  "     4 

To  Foreign  Fund — 

Received  from  Sweden  for  distribution    ..       6,300    2    o 
Received  from  Limbourg  for  distribution  .  393  14    o 

6,693  16    o 

To  Kingsbury  &  Co. 

Allowance  on  Advertising 40    0    o 

To  Amounts  refunded  by  Agents,  being 
balance  of  monies  advanced  for  expenses 
at  diflerent  depots  in  France;  also  refunds 
for  railway  carriage,   and   sums   received 

for  sale  of  Corn,  Seeds,  Sacks,  &c 3,271  10    4 

To  amount  received  on  account  of  Mansion 

House  Relief  Fund 5    5° 

To  interest  on  deposit 3169 

i>52i2°5    9    5 

Cr.  ■ 

By  Purchase  of  Seed  and  Cost  of  Distribu- 
tion, viz. — 

Purchase  of  Seed 37.94'  14     8 

Sacks i,9SS"    9 

Freight  and  Shipping  Charges  on  Seed 

purchased  and  contributed        ..         ..       3i525  13    o 
Agents  in  respect  of  expenses  of  distri- 
bution   4,220  15    o 

(Sec  amount  refunded  per  contra) 

.  .   ..  t  ..        _,  .  47,645  '4    5 

Amount  distributed  in  money      ..         ..        1,100    o    o 
Agents' expenses  of  distribution..         ..  50  13  ia 

48,794    8    3 
By  Expenses  of  Collection,  viz.:— 

Advertising  ..         ..         2,287  J7    4 

Stationery  and  Printing  ..         ..         ..  303  15    4 

Postages,    Bankers    Charges    and    Office 

Expenses,  Gratuities  and  Salaries  ..  819  10    6 

3,4"    3    2 

By   Amount  paid    Mansion    House    Relief 

Fund 5    5o 

By  Balance  in  hand  : — 
At  London  and  County  Bank  ..         ..  36  11  11 

In  hands  of  Honorary  Secretary     ..         ..  18     1     1 

54  13    o 

£52,265    9    5 
Audited  and  Passed  :  Quilter  Ball  &  Co.— May  13. 


IWBnn  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester  snire. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  [he  OI  P-F.s  I'ABLISIIED  BROADMOOR 

MHERD. 
R.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY  NEXT.  May  23  (1  o'Clock),  at  Bourton-on-the 
v\  atcr,  Gloucestershire,  the  first  portion  of  the  extensive  and  old-estab- 
lished HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Game.  This  Sale  will  comprise  about  Forty  Head  of  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls,  that  have  been  bred  with  great  care  and 
attention  by  the  late  proprietor  during  the  last  half  century,  high-class 
Bulls  having  always  been  used,  principally  from  the  celebrated  Herds 
at  Buricy,  Farnley,  Brandsby,  Ley  Fields,  Tortworth,  Towneley, 
Knowlmere,  Warlaby,  and  Beeston.  The  Young  Stock  are  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Peel's  Buccaneer  (25.693)  and  Mr.  Booth's  Royal  Benedict  (.27,348) 
recently  in  use  at  Her  Majesty's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor. 

The  Herd  consists  of  large-framed  strong-constitutioned  animals, 
xAi  an  abundance  of  hair  and  heavy  flesh,  the  Cows  being  excellent 
Milkers.  Several  of  the  Heifers  are  exceedingly  good,  and  in  a  very 
forward  state  for  showing ;  among  them  are  those  beautiful  specimens 
that  were  so  successfully  shown  at  the  Royal  and  other  Shows  last 
year,  and  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  this  season. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


„,  To  Florists,  &e. 

rpo  BE  LET   IMMEDIATELY,    at   New   Barnet,   a 

J-      c ■■  impact   NURSERY,   containing  nearly  an  Acre  of  Ground, 
Three  Greenhouses  (two  each  100  feet  long),  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes,  Stable,  Sheds,  Lights,  &c     Incominglow. 
A^B.f  Black  Horse  Inn,  South  Mims,  Middlesex. 


To  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 
rpO    BE    LET,    a    MARKET   GARDEN,  containing 

J-  about  Three  Acres,  situated  on  the  south  of  London,  about 
2  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  with  a  good  Dwelling-house,  Vineries, 
Frames,  and  other  erections  necessary  for  the  business. 

Mr.  J.  H.  GRANT,  Solicitor,  Kennington  Cross,  S.E. 


Sheep  Farm,  in  Surrey,  near  Gumshall  Station. 
rpO  BE  LET,  from  Michaelmas  next,  HIGH  HOUSE 

-I-  FARM,  containing  304  Acres  of  Arable  and  Grass  Land,  with 
extensive  Sheep  Down.  Rent  £250,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  any 
money  spent  on  improvements. 

ALLPIECE,   Esq.,   Godalming ;    or    Mr.   MARK    KING, 
Paddington,  Dorking. 


To  the  Trade. 

OALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

*p  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22.  King  Street,  Covent 
Carden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer 

H.  M.  KET1  ELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CANADIAN  FARMING.— The  EASTERN  TOWN- 
SHIPS of  QUEBEC— Respectable  EMIGRANTSol  all  classes, 
and  especially  those  having  limited  fixed  incomes  or  small  capital,  can 
obtain  the  fullest  information  which  the  experience  of  13  years' resi- 
dence m  the  district  can  give  of  the  many  advantages  which  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  possess  for  Permanent 
Settlement,  by  applying,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

JOHN  H.  CHARNOCK,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
Loughborough,  April  28,  1873. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.  W. 


^HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament), 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 

Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Frcdk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R,  H.  Somerset,  Esq. ,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  fur  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

1  he  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  aoply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies  for  the  Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To  Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,S.W.1andSalisbury:  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia.  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,       for      the       RELIEF       ol        DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patron — HER  Majesty  the  QurrN. 

Prtsidftt— Hts  GRACE  the  Dike  01-  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

M.irricd  ^40  per  annum. 

Male 226  „ 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters  ..  £20  „ 

Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 

ROYAL  ~"  AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— The   THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's.on  WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  6  o'Clock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  21s. ;  Ladies' Tickets,  5s.;  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards  ; 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution  ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms. 


r>OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT 
t  INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  beheld  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  Tames's,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  18, 
at  11  o'Clock  precisely  ;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  11.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary. 
55,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 

ROYAL        DUBLIN       SOCIETY. 
Founded  a.d.  1731.      Incorporated  a.d.  1741. 
Patron— Ha  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Vict-Patron — His  Royal  Highness  the  Phince  of  Wales. 
President— His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  GREAT   NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW  will  take  place  on 
the  Society's  Premises,  in  Dublin,  on  TUESDAY,  August  10,  and  the 
Three   following   days.      PRIZES    exceeding  EIGHT    HUNDRED 
POUNDS,   in  addition   to   the   Citizens'    Challenge   Cup,    value    100 
Sovereigns,   and    the   Royal   Agricultural    Society  s  Challenge    Cup, 
value  A50. 

LAST  DAY  for  receiving  ENTRIES  on  Single  Fees  will  be 
SATURDAY,  July  19;  and  THURSDAY,  July  24,  on  Double  Fees. 

Frizc  Lists  and  Forms  of  Entry  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
enclosing  stamp,  to  Mr.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricul- 
tural Office,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.         By  Order. 


/  GLOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 

VT  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  fULY,  29,  30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
liristo!  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K  G  ),  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  -  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  16. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 
EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 

Cirencester. — April 


B 


ATH     and     WEST    of    ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

(Established  1777),  and 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 


Fatron— II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
K.G. 

President— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Mount-Edccumbe. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  or  STOCK, 
POULTRY,  IMPLEMENTS,  WORKS 
of  ART,  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SPECIMENS  at  PLYMOUTH,  on 
JUNE  2,  3,4,  sand  6,  1873. 

JOSIAH  GOODWIN,  Secretary. 
4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 


n 


OYAL       AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL      MEETING,      1873. 


STOCK  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MAY31, 
and  all  Certificates  received  after  that  date 
will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 

PRIZE  SHEETS  and  CERTIFICATES 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Clje  l^riatltuol  dajetk 

SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1873. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Tuesday,      May   20 1 


Royal  Cornwall,  at  Penrhyn. 


Thursday,      — 

Wednesday,  —  21 — Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bicester. 

n.....nPn.u  r  Royal  A[;riculturalSijciety  of  England  (General 

IHLRSDA*.       —  22  ^     McetinB)-Noon. 


WE  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  our 
cereal  grasses  are  derived  from  wild 
species,  which  by  cultivation  have  been  made  to 
assume  not  only  a  more  civilised  aspect,  but  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms  :  their  very  capability  of 
change  rendering  them  so  adaptable  to  change 
of  circumstance  that  they  can  be  universally 
cultivated. 

Holding  these  views,  it  has  ever  been  with  us 
a  matter  of  interest  to  experiment  upon  such 
cereal  species  as  could  readily  be  obtained  in  the 
wild  state  ;  and  as  among  such  inquiries  the  Oat 
has  held  a  foremost  place,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
detail  of  our  experiments  and  conclusions  upon 
this  crop.  It  is  now  some  20  years  since  we 
published  our  conclusions,  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments,  that  the  Avena  fatua  (the  Haver 
or  wild  Oat)  is  the  parent  of  our  crop  Oat,  since 
which  Professor  Lindley,  in  an  article  on  the 
genus  Avena,  in  speaking  of  the  so-called  A. 
sativa,  common  or  crop  Oat,  says  :  — 

"  It  is,  probably,  a  domesticated  variety  of  some  wild 
species,  and  may  be  not  improbably  referred  to 
A  strigosa,  the  bristle-pointed  Oat,  by  a  slight  alteration 
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of  the  forms  and  divisions  of  its  pales  and  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  awns— changes  much  less  considerable  than  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  other  cultivated  plants."* 

And  again,  as  to  A.  strigosa  this  author  has  the 
following  remarks  : — 

"  A.  strigosa  {bristle-pointed  Oat),  an  annual  with  a 
perfectly  smooth  herbage,  except  near  the  root,  where  it 
is  minutely  downy,  and  a  loose  panicle  of  flowers  turned 
towards  one  side.  Each  spikelet  contains  two  or  three 
flowers,  which  are  bald  and  longer  than  the  glumes. 
Each  floret  has  a  stiff  knee-jointed  arm,  and  in  addition, 
the  pale  is  split  into  two  taper-pointed  teeth,  which  are  so 
much  lengthened  as  to  look  like  additional  awns.  Found 
wild  in  abundance  in  corn  fields  all  over  Europe,  this  Oat 
flowers  in  June  and  ripens  in  July.  It  is  very  like  the 
common  Oat  in  appearance,  but  its  flowers  are  much 
smaller,  and  each  spikelet  has  a  pair  of  bent  awns  instead 
of  one  ;  besides  which  the  side  lobes  of  the  pales  are  so 
long  that  they  resemble  supplemental  awns,  and  have 
been  actually  so  described.  The  smallness  of  the  grain 
renders  this  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  on  poor  moun- 
tainous places,  where  nothing  better  can  be  had.  The 
Germans,  however,  have  much  improved  it,  and  we  have 
now  before  us  one  of  their  varieties,  with  a  panicle 
15  inches  long  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  is,  therefore, 
evidently  susceptible  of  much  alteration."  f 

Under  the  head  of  Avena  fatua,  in  the  new 
edition  of  English  Botany,  two  varieties  are 
described,  as  follows  : — 

"  Var.  a,,  pihsissima. — Spikelets  mostly  three  flowered, 
lower  pales  densely  clothed  with  hairs  from  the  base  up  to 
the  point  where  the  awn  is  inserted ;  ultimately  dark 
brown. 

"  Var.  0,  intermedia. — Spikelets  two  or  three  flowered; 
lower  pales  glabrous,  except  at  the  base,  or  in  the  lowest 
floret,  with  also  a  few  widely  scattered  hairs  about  the 
insertion  of  the  awn,  ultimately  pale  yellowish  olive." 

In  notes  upon  the  species  we  find  the  following 
observations  : — 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  agrarian 
weeds,  and  as  it  grows  in  corn  crops,  if  its  seeds  ripen 
before  the  corn  is  cut,  the  sowing  of  these  renders  it 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  pest." 

Now  to  this  is  appended  a  foot-note  by  the 
editor,  which  is  quoted  from  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  had  arrived  : — 

"This  notion"  (says  the  editor)  "arises  from  A.  fatua 
often  growing  with  A.  sativa,  and  being  more  hardy  it 
survives,  and  A.  sativa  dies  out.  It  requires  a  trained 
eye  to  distinguish  between  the  grams  of  A.  sativa  and 
A.  fatua  var.  intermedia." 

Our  own  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  really  no  more  rigidly  marked 
difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  Oats 
quoted  than  between  these  and  the  var.  sativa, 
and  not  so  much  as  in  the  varieties  of  sativa 
itself. 

Our  experiments  were  made  with  the  true  A. 
fatua,  celebrated  for  its  darker  coloured  grain, 
and  the  thick  hairs  nearly  half  way  up.  It 
was  anything  but  a  common  plant  in  the  district 
where  the  experiments  were  made,  and  as  the 
trials  progressed  it  was  found  that,  by  drilling 
in  lines  in  our  plots,  the  rampant  A.  fatua  was  a 
little  toned  down  in  size,  and  while  the  seeds  of 
most  of  the  crop  were  still  light  in  weight,  hairy 
and  blackish,  there  were  examples  in  which  a 
plumper  and  less  hairy  grain  began  to  be 
established. 

The  selection  of  these,  and  sowing  them  the 
following  year,  resulted  in  a  still  more  marked 
difference,  and  so  on  until  in  a  few  years  we  got 
a  very  respectable  and  plump  Oat,  nearly  awn- 
less  and  without  the  basal  hairs,  and  at  this 
moment,  had  not  our  trials  been  rudely  inter- 
rupted, we  should  have  possessed  a  perfectly  new 
variety  of  crop  Oat,  most  decidedly  obtained 
from  the  A.  fatua  as  the  result  of  selection  and 
other  cultivative  processes,  and  by  culHvative 
processes  we  mean  the  following,  among  others  : 

1.  Selection  of  seed. 

2.  Keeping  of  seed,  and  not  letting  it  be  sown  by 
natural  means. 

3.  Thickly  sowing  or  drilling  in  selected  and  prepared 
soil  at  our  appointed  season. 

4.  Weeding,  care,  attention,  &c. 

If  this  system  be  adopted  with  A.  fatua,  we 
will  answer  for  important  results  in  a  few  years. 
In  cultivation  we  meet  with  two  types  of  Oats, 
the  black  and  the  white  for  instance,  both  of 
different  sorts,  which  in  all  probability  started 
from  the  two  varieties  mentioned  above  ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  these  very  types,  however  highly 
developed,  degenerate  in  some  seasons,  and  both 
present  the  marks  of  degeneracy,  namely,  small 
berry,  light  weight,  stiff  awns,  greater  or  less 
hairiness  at  the  base  ;  and  we  have  remarked  that 
shed  Oats  surviving  the  winter  have  these  dege- 
nerate characteristics  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

This  then  seems  to  give  countenance  to  the 
very  old  notion  of  the  farmer,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts  it    is   dangerous   to   grow    Oats,   as   they 


left  behind  weed  Oats,  for  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  if  by  selection  we  can  make  a  pedi- 
gree Oat,  this  would  revert  by  degeneracy  to  its 
original  wild  condition. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  134)  shows 
the  original  form  (a),  and  points  out  a  period  of 
advance  (c)  from  the  wild  Oat,  or  of  retrogres- 
sion from  the  cultivated  Oat,  the  result  being 
alike  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  Avena  strigosa,  also 
represented  in  the  drawing  (b),  we  can  only  say 
that  from  having  tried  it  last  year  with  some 
seeds  communicated  from  Shetland,  we  could 
not  trace  the  slightest  change,  nor  do  dried 
examples  have  the  colour  of  the  Avena  fatua  or 
the  crop  Oat.  That  the  wild  Oat  in  the  midst 
of  Wheat  or  Barley  should  shed  its  seeds  before 
the  intended  crop,  shows  that  it  is  related  to  the 
crop  Oat,  as  the  Oat  crop  is  always  one  of  the 
first  grain  crops  to  become  ripe. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  so-called  Avena 
sativa  is  a  derivative  from  the  A.  fatua,  of  which 
it  is  only  a  more  advanced  variety,  and  that  the 


We  owe  to  him  one  of  the  most  careful  defini- 
tions of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  has  ever  been  drawn  up.  But  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  agricultural 
education  that  his  most  valuable  services  have 
been  rendered.  That  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  has  survived  the  misfortunes  of  its  early 
years,  has  been  owing  to  his  disinterested  and 
self-denying  resolution ;  and  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  continue,  under 
considerable  discouragement,  to  make  their 
annual  contribution  to  the  direction  and  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  education  in  this  country  is 
due  very  much  to  his  known  wishes  and  urgent 
efforts. 

No  one  could  have  been  named  having  truer 
claims  to  the  distinction  to  which  he  will  now 
succeed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  who  have  never,  we  are  sure,  more  per- 
fectly anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  members  than 
on  this  occasion. 


*  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  i.  170. 


t  Ibid,  p.  172. 


Fig.  134. — the  wild  oat:  avena  fatua. 

a,  A  locusta  of  Avena  fatua,  which  is  sometimes  two -flowered. 

The    seed    is  armed  with  stiff"  brown  hairs  about   half-way 

down.     The  bent  and  twisted  awn  is  twisted  half-way  down. 
B,  A  locusta  of  Avena  strigosa  ;  whole  flower  smaller  ;  inuerpales 

with  a  long  point  ;  hairs  not  so  stiff  or  dark  as  the  above,  awn 

less  stiff  and  coarse, 
c,  Avena  fatua  on  its  way  to  ennoblement.     The  seeds  arc  larger 

and  plumper  than  in  the  truly  wild  state.     Hairs  few  at  the 

base.     We  have  seen  semi-wild  black  and  white  Oats  on  the 

farm  presenting  the  same  appearances. 

A.  strigosa  is  distinct  in  structure,  and  does  not 
present  those  facilities  to  become  ennobled  which 
are  presented  by  the  A.  fatua.  B. 

No  nomination  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
has  ever  received  a  heartier  welcome  than  that 
which  we  are  certain  awaits  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Dumbleton,  at  the  general  meeting  on  Thursday 
next.  Mr.  Holland  has  always  been  an  active 
and  laborious  promoter  of  agricultural  improve 
ment  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  he  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  his  own  county  society. 
He  was  also  an  original  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  its  Council.  He  was  an  early 
adopter  and  promoter  of  steam  cultivation.  He 
has  long  been  a  successful  breeder  of  Shropshire 
sheep,  which,  indeed,  owe  their  position  as  a 
distinctly  acknowledged  separate  breed  and  class 
very  much  to  his  energetic  advocacy  of  their 
merits. 


■ Wheat  has  been  a  shilling  dearer  this  week 

in  Mark  Lane.  Barley  has  been  scarce,  and  sold  at 
full  prices.    Other  corn  has  been  somewhat  dearer  also. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  and  Sheep  Market  the 

prices  of  last  week  have  been  fully  maintained,  or, 
indeed,  exceeded ;  even  with  the  large  supplies  of 
Thursday,  the  demand  was  not  exceeded,  and  good 
qualities  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Chamber 

of  Agriculture  was  held  on  Monday,  to  protest  against 
the  North  Gloucester  Militia  being  sent  to  take  part  in 
the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  at  Dartmoor  for  six 
weeks,  commencing  on  or  about  July  15,  seeing  that 
the  regiment  numbers  in  its  ranks  more  than  500  agri- 
cultural labourers,  out  of  a  total  of  some  Soo  men,  and 
that  many  of  the  remainder  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  the  fields  for  harvest  work.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  embodying  the  above  facts,  and 
representing  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  county  at 
harvest  time  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  extra  labour 
required  at  that  period  of  the  year  will  seriously  affect 
not  only  the  farmers  by  interfering  with  the  supply  of 
labour  in  a  year  of  unparalleled  disturbance  of  the 
labour  market,  but  also  the  men  themselves,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  harvest  wages  which  they  ordi- 
narily earn.  A  memorial  to  this  effect  was  forwarded 
to  the  War  Office. 

In    his    evidence    before    the    committee   on 

Cattle  Diseases,  last  week,  Mr.  II.  M.  Jenkins, 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  related  the  means  he  had  taken  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  said  : — 

"  The  restrictions  in  Ireland,  though  sufficiently  strin- 
gent, are  not  put  in  force.     There  was  a  great  spread  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  Ballinasloe  fair.     The  regu- 
lations for  preventing  infectious  disease  in  England  have 
no  great  beneficial  effect.  He  would  have  qualified  ins] 
tors  at  the  principal  ports,  and  licence  all  cattle  dea 
and   register  their  premises    and   the  public  lairs,  with 
power  of  entry  by  the  inspectors  at  all  times.     He  would 
work  through  the  local  authorities,  but  would  not  give 
them  any  option  of  carrying  out  the  regulations  or  not. 
Stoppage  of  all  movement  of  cattle  for  some  time,  as  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Glasnevin,  would  reduce 
disease,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  exterminate  foot- 
and-mouth.      He   would   not    impose   the  cattle  plague 
restrictions  for  the  suppression  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
The  regulations  under  the  Irish  Order  should  be  adopted 
in  England,  by  which  all  the  police  can  be  put  in  motion. 
Diseased  animals  should  not  be  moved  except  for  immedi- 
ate slaughter.     Ireland  is  chiefly  an  exporting  country  :  it 
sends   to   us  whatever  disease  it  has  :  we  do  not  send 
disease    to    Ireland.       If    the     Irish     regulations     were 
adopted     here,     and    rigorously    carried     out,     disease 
might    be   materially  checked.       He  did  not  think  they 
tried  to  stop  foot-and-mouth  in  Germany,   but  thought 
they  had  tried  in  Belgium.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  foot- 
and-mouth   in   Holland.      They  are   very  particular   in 
Holland  in  not  exporting  diseased  cattle — more  than  they 
are  to  check  the  movement  of  cattle  at  home.     Schedi 
countries  send  us  only   fat  stock  ;  the  unscheduled   send 
all  kinds.      The  former  do  not  care  what   amount  of 
disease  they  send  us,  as  the  animals  are  for  immediate 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing.    There  are  too  many  cattle 
in  the  Irish  ships  for  the  ventilating  power  of  the  vei 
It  was  likely  many  cases  of  disease  were  contracted  in  rail 
way  trucks  and  steamboats.     Dealers  should  have  their 
licences  taken  away  (or  sending  diseased  cattle  by  road  or 
rail.     He  knew  that  farmers'  sons  and  servants  frequently 
held  grazing  lands  and   dealt   in   stock  ;  they  might  be 
registered  and  licensed  with  no  difficulty.  Those  who  had  no 
licences-should  be  fined.     The  licence  should  be  at  a  Iom 
rate,  so  as  not   to  make   it  a   tax.      He  would  subdivide 
the  country,    and  abolish  many  of  the  small  fairs  lh.it 
were  quite   unnecessary.      He   would  suspend   a    oattfe 
dealer's  licence  for  a  second  offence,  and  revoke  it  on  a 
third    for    travelling    diseased  animals.      The    lairs    in 
Dublin  are  well  managed.     Some  of  the  Irish  boats  arc 
well   cleaned    but   not   properly    disinfected.     He  would 
have   inspection  in  Ireland  at  the  ports  of  embarkation 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  animals  here,    but  it  is  more 
important  it  should  be  done  there  than  here.     A  feeol 
arf,    per  head   might    be   charged    for  inspection,  which 
would  pay  the  working  expenses,  ami  be  about  ,£20,000 
per  annum.     The  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered 
is  not  now  sufficient  to  induce  the  fanners  to  report.     He 
would  give  half  the  value  of  the  diseased  animal,  and  for 
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those  in  contact  half  the  salvage  in  addition.  The 
Government  should  pay  the  money.  The  foreign  cattle 
trade  was  not  likely  to  develope  much  more.  He  esti- 
mated the  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  in  dairy  cows  at  £$ 
per  head,  and  thought  the  loss  on  all  cattle  was  fairly 
estimated  at  £2." 

Messrs.  Howard  have  during  the  past  week 

been  working  their  new  set  of  steam-cultivating  appa- 
ratus, near  Bedford.  It  comprises  a  "self-moving" 
engine,  self-coiling  windlass,  self-lifting  cultivator,  and 
self-moving  anchors,  and  it  requires  only  the  engine- 
driver,  ploughman,  and  two  porter  boys.  The  windlass 
is  entirely  self-acting,  it  carries  its  own  snatch-blocks, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  can  be  set  down  in  half  the 
time  hitherto  required. 

In   Monday's    Times   (May    12)    Mr.    Kains- 

Jackson  thus  refers  to  the  probabilities  of  the  com 
market : — 

' '  Winter  and  its  fears  are  now  behind  us,  but  our  stocks 
are  pretty  well  exhausted,  with  possibly  four  months' 
consumption  to  be  supplied  before  renewal  from  another 
harvest.  In  these  four  months,  following  original  esti- 
mates, we  shall  require  from  abroad  4,000,000  qr.  of 
Wheat  and  flour.  .  .  .  Probably  no  experienced  corn 
importer  will  deny  the  existence  of  4,000,000  or  even 
8,000,000  qr.  accessible  for  shipment  from  the  exporting 
sources  of  San  Francisco,  Chili,  Adelaide,  New  York, 
Canada,  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  &c;  and  certainly  ship- 
owners will  not  admit  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  means 
of  transit.  The  part  France  has  played  this  year  has  dis- 
appointed many  who  believed  her  crops  of  1872  were  but 
little  better  than  the  short  and  inferior  harvest  of  England. 
.  .  .  The  facts  that  France  has  exported  in  Wheat  and 
flour  probably  3,000,000  qr.,  and  is,  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  within  two  months  of  reaping  another  harvest  in  her 
earnest  Departments,  are  strong  reasons  against  the 
country  competing  with  England  in  the  purchase  of 
Wheat  to  any  important  extent.  Moreover,  the  present 
appearances  of  the  growing  crops  in  France  are  decidedly 
promising  in  the  North-west  and  Central  Departments. 
As  regards  English  harvest  prospects,  I  have  visited 
during  the  past  fortnight  many  fields  in  Hampshire, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  have  found  the  farms  very 
clean  from  weeds,  a  thin  plant  of  autumn-sown  Wheat,  a 
thick  and  strong  one  of  all  spring-sown  corn,  with  the 
land  in  excellent  condition,  the  fallows  being  filled  up 
with  Potatos,  and  preparing  for  root  crops,  while  stock  on 
the  several  farms  is  noticeably  increased  in  numbers.  It 
is  likely  that  the  area  of  Wheat  will  be  short  this  year,  but 
as  light-land  farmers,  seeing  the  state  of  the  heavy  soils  in 
autumn,  planted  an  extra  breadth  in  spring,  I  do  not  fancy 
the  total  acreage  short  will  exceed  10  per  cent.,  which 
portion  has  been  devoted  to  Barley  and  Potatos.  The 
country  landscape  is  backward  probably  a  fortnight,  but 
it  is  also  undeniably  healthy,  and  the  corn  plant  is  now 
tillering,  or  'stocking  out,'  very  satisfactorily.  In  the 
large  districts  of  the  Fens,  in  Cambridge  and  Lincoln- 
shire, I  am  informed  the  autum-sown  Wheat  looks  better 
than  the  later-sown,  while  on  the  poorer  soils  of  Essex 
complaints  are  general  that  a  '  good  field  of  Wheat  is 
the  exception,"  most  fields  looking  yellow  and  stunted. 
Doubtless,  with  an  ordinary  season,  the  Wheat  crop  of  the 
country  will  be  irregular,  and  therefore  not  large  ;  but, 
judging  only  from  the  farms,  not  a  few  of  which  I  have 
personally  seen,  riding  through  the  fields  or  walking  along 
the  headlands,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  fair  crop  may  yet  be 
expected,  certainly  such  a  yield  as  will  not  require  any 
extraordinary  demand  on  our  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
Wichin  the  last  week  I  have  heard  an  experienced  factor 
express  an  opinion  that  '  upon  the  sun  of  July  hangs  20s. 
per  qr.  in  the  value  of  Wheat ' — meaning  that,  with  the 
low  Wheat  stocks  in  the  country,  a  wet  ungenial  month 
would  raise  the  value  for  consumption  10s.  per  qr.,  while 
a  sunny  favourable  July  would  depress  it  to  an  equal 
amount.  I  suppose,  in  such  a  position,  and  considering 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  that,  even  in  England,  July  is 
not  unfrequently  fine,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of 
buyers  against  sellers ;  and  this  same  conclusion  appears 
to  be  reached  in  Germany,  where,  for  delivery  in  Septem- 
ber-October, Wheat  is  quoted  about  ioj.  lower  than  at 
present." 


September  12,  1S6S,  got  by  the  grand  Wetherby  sire, 
3D  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21,619),  dam  Cherry 
Duchess  xotk  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19,614),  g.d. 
Cherry  Duchess  6th  by  3D  Grand  Duke  {16,182). 
This  animal  was  knocked  down  for  755  gs.  to  Lord 
Bective,  and  has  since  been  resold  to  Mr.  Brogden.  Many 
high  prices  were  given,  and  the  general  result  clearly 
showed  the  continued  estimation  in  which  pure-bred 
Bates  cattle  are  held.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  prices  and  purchasers  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 


Coivs  and  Heifers. 
Clara* 
Juno' 

Julietta*      . . 
Eugenie'1 


Jewess*         . . 

D in  hess  of Lancaster  nth 


Waterloo  261/1 


Jessamine'* 

Cherry  Duchess  ii,th 

Cherry  Duchess  14th 

Charity 

Jafionica* 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  12M 

Coivslip  y£   . . 

Jessica* 

Judith* 


Waterloo  30M 
Joyful* 
Jemima  *     . . 
Jewel  * 


Wellington ia  Zth  " 
Waterloo  33a? 
Crystal  ,. 


Cowslif,  4th  .. 

Wa(er[0o  ifith 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  \},th 

Waterloo  yjth 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  1  s,th 

Cherry  Duchess  20th 

Cherry  Duchess  21st 

Cowslip  $th 

Bulls. 
iith  Grand  Duke 
5th  Cherry  Duke 

6th  Cherry  Duke 
Duke  of  Oxford 
4th  Duke   of   Welling- 
ton   


Clarfndon 

7TH  Cherry  Duke 

5TH  Duke  of  Gkafton 


Wl.rn 

Calved. 


1864 
1865 

1S66 

1866 
1867 

1867 


1S68 

1668 


1869 
1869 

1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 

1870 
1870 
187! 

Aug.,  187- 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 
Jan  ,  1873 


1863 
1870 

j87i 
1871 


Stanley * 
Socrates* 
Janizary* 


187. 


1871 
1871 


1872 


1872 

iS72 


Purchas'-'i. 


Mr.  T.  Baker. 
Mr.  Greenway. 
Mr.  J.  Blimdcll. 
Messrs.  Fanning,  for 

Australia. 
Mr.  C.  Howard. 
Mr.  Bailey,  for  New 

Zealand. 
Mr.      A.     Brogden, 

M.P. 
Rev.  J.  D.Jefferson, 
Mr.  W.  Ashburner. 
Earl  of  Bective. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp. 
Mr.  G.  Game. 
Lord  Chesham, 
Mr.  H.  f.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Foster. 
Mr.  Bailey,  for  New 

Zealand. 
Mr.  F.  Leney. 
"    G.  R.  Philips. 
Mr.  J.  Blundcll. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  for 

Australia. 
Col.  H.  B.  Lane. 
Lord  Skelmersdale. 
Mr.    C.    Strange  (to 

export). 
Col.  H.  B.  Lane. 
Mr.  R.'H.  Crabb. 
Mr.  G.  Fox. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes. 
Mr.  H.  Sharplcy. 
Rev.  J.  Swarbnck. 


Reserved. 

Major  Fanning,  for 

Australia. 
Mr.  D.  R.Scratton. 
Mr.  G.  Ashburner. 

Major  Fanning,   for 

Australia. 
Mr.   C.    Strange 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  for 

Australia. 
Mr.  M.  Joseph,  for 

Australia. 
Mr.  M.  Joseph. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Dormer. 
Mr.  F.  Wythes. 


Summary. 
Cows  averaged  .£223  12     3 
171     9     3 


10  Bulls 
41  animals 


£,■210  18    o 


The  Dublin  Farmers^  Gazette  says  : — 

"Turf  is  now  being  brought  into  Dublin  from  Rotter- 
dam, and  sold  at  18^.  per  ton  for  fuel,  while  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  30  miles  long  and  60  feet  deep  in  places,  is  per- 
fectly unproductive,  extends  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city,  with  one  canal,  at  all  events,  running  through  it  into 
town,  and  our  poor-houses  crawling  with  able-bodied 
idlers."  Whereupon  a  correspondent  of  the  Freeman 
puts  the  following  questions  on  the  same  subject.  He 
asks: — "  1st.  Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
statement,  so  frequently  put  forward,  that  there  are  seven 
millions  of  acres  of  turf-bog  in  Ireland?  2d.  Whether, 
assuming  such  statement  to  be  true,  it  is  not  more 
dignified  in  us  as  a  nation  to  import  peat  fuel  from  other 
countries  rather  than  descend  to  the  degradation  of 
making  our  own?  3d.  Whether  it  is  not  more  econo- 
mical in  the  long  run  to  pay  another  i8j.  for  an  article 
that  might  be  made  by  ourselves  for  15*.  ?  and  4th. 
Whether  there  is  any  capital  or  enterprise  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland  ?  "  ! 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

At  the  Wicken  Park  sale  on  Thursday,  the 
8thiast.,  Mr.  Strafford  sold  41  head  of  Shorthorns, 
bred  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary average  of  ,£201  iSx. ;  31  cows  and  heifers  made 
^223  us.  ^d.  each,  10  bulls  £i"j\  9^.  3^.  each,  and  a 
grand  total  of  ,£8646  15^.  was  realised.  The  highest 
price  was    given    for    Cherry  Duchess    14M,    calved ' 


On  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Thornton 

sold  a  fine  lot  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at  Stamford,  com- 
prising the  entire  herd  of  Capt.  Aveling,  of  Needham 
House,  Wisbeach,  and  the  whole  of  the  Blanche  or 
Sockburn  tribe,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Eaton,  of 
Tolethorpe,  Stamford.  The  sale  was  held  in  a  paddock 
adjoining  the  George  Hotel  and  the  Midland  Railway 
Station.  The  general  result  was  that  23  cows  and 
heifers  realised  ^1298  lis.;  average  of  each,  £56  9-r.  $d. 
Eight  bulls  fetched  ^319  4s. ;  average,  ^39  l&s.  The 
total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  £161$  is.;  average  on 
the  whole,  ^52  41. 

. On  Friday  next  Mr.  Thornton  offers  the  first 

portion  of  the  Broadmoor  herd  of  Shorthorns,  bred  by  the 
late  Mr.  Game,  of  Bourton-on-the- Water.  The  following 
abstract  from  Mr.  Thornton's  characteristically  concen- 
trated prefatory  remarks  may  well  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  breeding  of  some 
of  the  matrons  of  the  herd,  and  the  sires  recently  used  : 

"The  Broadmoor  herd  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1825,  when  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Game  took  the  farm. 
The  original  cows  were  bought  from  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Stilgoe,  of  Warwickshire  (a  subscriber  to  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Herd  Book),  and  from  the  late  Lord  Sherborne, 
whose  stock  was  brought  down  from  Earl  Spencer  and  the 
leading  breeders  in  Nottinghamshire.  To  these,  first-class 
bulls  were  always  used,  and  no  females  were  afterwards 
purchased.  Among  the  sires,  several  of  which  were  prize- 
winners, are  the  following  well-known  animals  : — Mr. 
Assheton's  Consul  (1868),  out  of  a  Fairfax  cow  ;  Lord 
Sherborne's  Harold  (8131)  ;  Mr.  Fawkes'  Lord  John 
(4259),  a  son  of  the  celebrated  bull  Norfolk  ;  Mr. 
Parkinson's  Marchmont  (9367k  by  Lord  Lonsdale's 
Prince  Ernest  ;  Earl  Ducie's  Fitz-Hardinge  {8073), 
and  Colchicum  (8963),  both  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  ;  Mr.  Wiley's  Royal  (13,636) ;  Mr.  Fawkes' 
Bashaw  (12,449),  °*  lne  same  tribe  as  the  prize  bulls, 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Tuck  ;  General  Pelissier 
(14,605),  of  Mason's  '  Lady  Sarah '  family,  and  Mr. 
Ambler's  Royal  Oak  (16,870),  from  a  Captain 
Shaftoe  cow.  During  the  last  12  years  the  Booth  blood 
has  been  introduced,  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  well-known 
bulls  Gondomar  (17,985),  Cynric  (19,542),  and  Bucca- 
neer (25,693),  being  followed  by  Mr.   Booth's  Royal 


Benedict  (27,348),  who,  used  for  two  seasons,  is  the  sire 
of  a  large  number  of  very  superior  heifers,  many  of  which 
are  most  promising  show  animals.  Mr.  Pawlett's 
Ranger,  of  the  'Fame'  tribe,  and  Mr.  Peel's  BUCCA- 
nki.k,  of  the  '  Bliss  '  tribe,  are  now  in  service. 

"  Hroadmoor,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Windrush,  is 
exposed  to  the  cold  north  winds,  consequently  the  late 
Mr.  Game's  object  was  to  breed  animals  of  strong  robust 
constitution,  with  plenty  of  hair,  great  ribs  and  loins,  and 
full  chests.  Cheese  and  butter  were  also  made,  so  that 
milk  was  studied,  and  any  animal  not  turning  out  profit- 
ably was  at  once  put  into  the  feeding  stalls.  The  herd 
has  frequently  been  exhibited,  occasionally  at  the  Royal 
and  Smithfield  Shows,  but  more  generally  at  the  county 
and  local  meetings,  where  a  large  amount  has  been  won 
in  premiums.  At  the  Royal  Meeting  at  York,  1848, 
Deception  (7957),  bred  by  Mr.  Game  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Keavil,  won  the  1st  prize,  and  at  the  Oxford  Royal, 
1870,  Lady  Lavinia,  bred  from  the  Broadmoor  stock  and 
exhibited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Geo.  Game,  of  Churchill,  won 
the  1  st  prize  for  cows.  The  herd  will  be  sold  at  Bourton- 
on-the-Water,  a  branch  from  the  Chipping  Norton  Junc- 
tion Station  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Bourton  is 
also  by  road  five  miles  from  Northleach,  12  from  Fair- 
ford,  and  about  15  from  Cirencester  and  Cheltenham." 

Glancing  at  the  catalogue  we  [find  first  on  the  list 
Nemophila  by  Jonathan  Peel's  Cynric  (19,542),  a 
bull  having  a  dash  of  Grand  Duke  blood  in  his  veins 
and  lineally  descended  from  the  Booth  cow  Bliss. 
Her  dam  was  by  General  Pelissier  (14,605), 
already  referred  to,  as  of  Mason's  "  Lady  Sarah" 
family;  her  grand-dam  was  by  Uncle  Tom  (13,912) 
descended  from  Remus  and  White  Cornet,  and 
Grandson  of  Favourite  ;  her  great-grand-dam 
Princess  was  by  Fitz-Hardinge  (S073),  the  property 
of  the  late  Lord  Ducie,  and  previously  the  names  of 
Raffler  (7391),  Consul  (1S68),  and  Son  of 
Speculation  (1472),  appear.  Thiscow  (lot  1),  with 
her  daughters,  Neatness  by  BRIGADIER,  and  Nelly  Booth 
by  Royal  Benedict  (27,348),  form  the  first  group. 
Closely  connected  with  these  cattle  is  another  branch 
which  also  traces  back  to  Princess  by  Fitz-Hardinge, 
It  now  comprises  four  females  and  a  bull,  and  all  these 
similarly  bred  animals  may  very  suitably  be  called 
Mr.  Game's  "N"  tribe. 

The  second  family  to  be  noticed  has  for  its  oldest 
progenitor  Old  Rose  by  a  bull  of  Mr.  Champion,  of 
Blyth,  and  third  in  descent  from  her  we  find  Tortworth 
Rose  by  the  bull  Fitz-Hardinge,  already  referred  to. 
This  cow  was  put  to  Mr.  Game's  bull,  Marchmont 
(9j67),  bred  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  very  well  bred, 
having  crosses  of  Second  Cornet  (5101),  Marske, 
North  Star,  and  other  renowned  sires  in  his  pedigree. 
The  result  of  this  union  was  Moss  Rose,  who,  allied  to 
General  Pelissier,  gave  Rose  Bud,  the  dam  of 
Pose  of  Clitheroe  by  Cynric  (lot  2).  The  cow 
Moss  Rose  by  Marchmont  has  several  descendants 
among  the  animals  to  be  offered  for  sale.  By  far  the  largest 
group  consists  of  16  individuals  having  a  common 
ancestress  in  Pink  by  Marchmont.  This  old  family 
traces  back  to  Jolly's  Bull,  and  after  two  crosses 
with  Favourite  descended  through  a  long  list  of  cows 
by  Trunnell  (656),  Sir  Oliver  (605),  Jupiter 
(342),  Satellite  (1420),  to  Pye  by  Newnham 
(2365),  and  Young  Pye  by  Young  Consul  (6893). 
This  may  be  called  the  "Pink"  family,  and  since  it 
has  been  in  Mr.  Game's  hands  has  been  crossed  with 
the  sires  already  named  as  having  been  used  in  the 
herd.  Mermaid  (lot  9)  stands  at  the  head  of  three 
animals  descended,  like  the  Tortworth  "  Rose  "  tribe, 
from  Old  Rose  by  Mr.  Champion's  bull,  and  besides 
these  there  are  two  or  three  descendants  of  Roiuena  by 
Mr.  Fisher's  Cedric  (3311),  and  tracing  back  to  a  cow 
by  Fisher's  old  bull  (3799). 


From  the  Wicken  Park  herd. 


DEEP   CULTIVATION. 

The  question  of  more  deeply  disturbing  and  manur- 
ing the  soil  and  subsoil  is  too  important  to  be  treated 
with  levity  or  flippancy,  for  it  greatly  affects  the  amount 
of  production  of  human  and  animal  food.  The  oppo- 
nents to  deep  cultivation  say  the  plant  multiplies  its 
fibres  or  roots  in  the  surface  soil  ;  of  course  it  does,  and 
why  does  it  do  so  ?  because  the  surface  soil  is  cultivated, 
loosened,  manured,  aerated,  and,  moreover,  much 
warmer  than  the  lower  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  unmis- 
takably evident  that  these  conditions  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  imparted  to  the  subsoil,  where  they 
are  wanting,  for  when  undisturbed  and  unmanured  it 
is  too  dense,  too  cold,  and  too  poor,  and  therefore  too 
unattractive  to  the  roots  of  plants,  for  the  latter  have 
as  great  an  instinct  as  the  animal  tribe  as  regards  their 
search  for  food. 

Many  people  won't  believe  that  we  cannot  manure 
the  under  soil  through  the  top  soil,  but  that  profound 
departed  philosopher,  Baron  Liebig,  proved  this, 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  uncover  the  subsoil 
and  intermix  the  manure  with  it.  How  well  the  late 
worthy,  kind,  and  most  intelligent  man,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon,  understood  and  practised  this 
system,  and,  as  a  consequence,  what  extraordinary 
crops  he  grew,  as  I  know  by  personal  observation.  In 
fact,  his  practice  at  once  not  only  proves  the  immense 
advantage  of  deep  cultivation,  but  unmistakably  refutes 
all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  and  it  astonishes  me  that 
in  this  intelligent  19th  century  there  can  be  found 
persons  running  a-muck  at  such  an  established  axiom 
as  that  of  deep  cultivation. 

I  have  abundant  experience  in  that  matter  on  my 
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own  farm  and  in  my  own  garden  and  shrubbery,  and 
facts  justify  my  insisting  upon  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantage of  disturbing  and  manuring  the  subsoil,  but 
not  to  attempt  to  do  so  through  the  top  soil,  for  the 
top-soil  has  the  power  to  intercept  and  appropriate  all 
or  nearly  all  the  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphate  of 
lime  that  you  have  intended  for  the  lower  soil.  In  my 
conservatory  I  bore  holes  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet 
with  an  iron  or  stick,  and  down  these  holes  pour  guano 
and  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  the  consequence  is  an 
immense  development  of  flowers  on  my  Camellias  ;  no 
such  results  occurred  when  the  fluid  was  merelyapplied 
to  the  surface,  for  then  its  material  ingredients  never 
reached  the  lower  roots. 

Some  20  years  ago,  when  I  kept  many  pigs  {350),  I 


ploughed  and  then  forked  the  poor  and  raw  subsoil, 
throwing  it  into  high,  ridges.  Deep  in  the  furrows  I 
applied  the  pig  manure,  and  forked  it  into  the 
subsoil.  The  consequence  was,  43  tons  of  Mangel 
Wurzel  per  acre,  and  excellent  crops  ever  since. 

On  another  field,  well  subsoiled,  but  less  deeply 
cultivated  and  manured,  I  only  grew  30  tons  per 
acre ;  but  so  numerous  are  the  evidences  of  the  in- 
creased produce  resulting  from  soils  with  subsoils 
deeply  fertilised  by  Nature  or  by  man,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  another  word  about  it. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  convince  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  be  convinced.  No  one  is  so  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  one  can  cultivate  deeply  on  a  hard 
rock  5  inches  below  the  surface. 


Drainage,  natural  or  artificial,  is  essential  to    deep 
>  or,  indeed,  to  any  cultivation.     The  roots  of  Wheat 
I  descend    several    feet,   and    all  plants  must  frequently 
seek  in  the  subsoil  the  water  or  moisture  necessary  for 
their  nutrition  and  existence.     Dry  soil,  however  rich 
in  plant  food,  would  be  fatal  without  water.     Those 
1  who  doubt  the  value  of  deep  culture  should  read  Baron 
!  Liebig's  last  grand  work,   The  Natural  Laws  of  Hus- 
bandry, and  refer  to  the  chapters  on — I,  "  the  Plant  ;" 
I  2,  "  the  Soil." 

In  conclusion,  those  who  desire  to  grow  maximum 

i  crops  on  land  not  naturally  fertile,  especially  if  of  a 

tenacious  quality,  must  disturb  and  manure  both  the 

bottom  and  top  soil.     Such  is  the  result  of  my  30  years 

of  practical  experience.  J.  7.  Afechi,  T/f>treet  May  I. 


AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

Statement  op  the  Population,  Akea,  and  Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  various  Foreign  Countries,  according  to  Returns 

furnished  dy  the  statistical  departments  of  the  respective  countries. 
(The  Area  and  Acreage  are  stated  in  English  Statute  Acres.) 


Description  of 
Crops,  &c. 


Population,    according   to  the    latest 
returns . .  . .  

Total  area  (in  English  Statute  Acres. 


Woods  and  Forests 

Total   Acreage    under    all    kinds    of 
Crops,  Fallow  and  Grass,  &c. 

Corn  crops: — 

Wheat 

Barley  or  Berc 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans  and  Peas 

Buckwheat 

Maize 

Mixed  Corn 

Other  kinds 

Total  under  corn  crops 

Green  and  other  crops  ; — 

Potatos  


Carrots,    Turnips,    Mangels, 
Rabi,  and  Cabbage 
Beetroot  for  sugar 
Chicory    . .  . .         . ,         ,. 

Rape  and  other  oil  seeds 
Hops 
Tobacco 
Madder 

Flax  

Hemp 


Vineyards 
Rice  grounds 
Cotton 
Sugar  Cane 


Bare  Fallow 

Grass,  under  rotation 


Meadows  and  Permanent  Pasture  . 


United    Kingdom. 


Great 
Britain. 


26,062,721 


55,856,643    I  20.322,641 
exclusive  of  (exclusive  of 


lakes  and 
rivers) 


2,187,078 


3o98 

2,316, 

2.705 

66 


lakes  and 
rivers' , 


76,405,968    I  8,562,265  '   18,543,764    I     4,783,156    '    8,123,757         7,241,000       130,,. 
(exclusive   of  (exclusive  (exclusive  of  (exclusive  of  (exclusive  of  (exclusive  of  (exclusive  of 


15.746,547 


228,189 

220,057 

1,621,813 

8,832 


9,573.551  2,090,673 


Total,  in-    I 
eluding  Isle    Denmark, 
of  Man  and  1     (1871.) 
Channel     i 
Island. 


Bavaria.       Wurtemburg      Holland. 

(.863).       (1S71).       (187a) 


31,609,910 


1,805,171 


4,824, 42T 


1,818,541     I     3,637.406 


Belgium. 

(1866.) 


4.827,833 


France. 
(1S69.) 


Austria         °S&t' 

eluding 

f°Per;        Ionian  Isles. 
<l87'-)  (,867.) 


38,067,064  (  20,555,370   !  1,348,412 


United 
States. 

(1871.) 


38,923,210 


lakes  and 
rivers). 


46,869,326 


3,839. 
2.543, 

4.340, 
75, 


1 r, 698, 245 


564,088 


991,802         1.563,691 


2,491.677  424.377 

1,667    I 


"5>3"9 
61,927 


647,898 
4.5I3.45I 
*?.575>6o6 


18,312 
1>799>930 


2,926,984 

1,669 

47i 

126,145 

6r,g27 


137.360 


667,209 
6,354.3I9 
22,838,178 


of  lakes). 


398,877 


5.880,654 


128,858 
689,734 
840.435 
561,607 
80,366 
45,180 

123,606 


2,469,786 


12,753 

3,937 

17,686 


lakes  and 
rivers). 


6,254,924 


11,049,282 


lakes  and 
rivers). 


710,025 

838,779 
1,120,704  1 
1,460,788  1 

"3.==3  ( 
4,456 
1,893 

325,508 


4.593.376 


649.735 


162,468 


=9,o74 
43.531 


S4.653 


538,354   1,165,080 
307,460    718,095 

^,433,356  I  3,578,847 


33,158 

234,05s 

3=3,295 

103.156 

17,361 

91 

4.536 

80,447 

504,004 


1,299,700 


32,780 
44.973 
■,851 
30,006 
11,774 
457 

16,067 
19,632 


226,544 
238.289 

721,862 


lakes  and 
rivers.) 


208,663 
116,223 
258,947 
501,240 
1=4,=57 
161,703 


6,219 


1,383,25= 


l6l,5SO 
22,144 
4,171 
4L9M 
1,047 
3-779 
7.946 
59.804 
3,663 


51,31° 
108,075 


lakes  and 
rivers.) 


6.579.470 


700,348 
107,734 
567,465 
7'3.746 
93.632 
5=,944 

87,65= 
158,930 


=,482,444 


27,664 
44,643 
",653 
87,344 
9.781 
4,182 

140,901 
7,205 


716 


r33.n1 

416,474 

8'4,99it 


lakes  and 

rivers.) 


==,3'7,388 


103,818,551 


17,374, 
2,707, 
8, 1 88, 
4,782, 

793, 
1,698, 
1,653, 
1,310, 

55S, 


i95 
947 
892 
014 
333 
3°5 
191 
883 
65.t 


74,176,000  11,955,000  2,095,600,000 

(exclusive  of    (including 
lakes  and        lakes  and 
I       rivers).  rivers). 


45.684,091 


2,301,411 
2,648,526 
4,631,445 

4,908,265 
495,243 
587,647 
708,043 

134,896 


376,552 
117,717 
10,247 
10,814 
12,061 
22,953 
181, 509 
127,808 
3i8 


i9,943.893 
1,177,666 
8.365,809 
1,069,531 

4'3,9>5 
34.09i,i37 


39,o6+,. 


i,39o,44i 

337,135 

3.722 

597,446 

11,920 

43,692 

50,556 

260,474 

247,282 


6,037,740 


1862. 


16,605,304 
6,848,470 

28,57i,575t    1 


16,415,476 


2,144,326 


316,521 
364,794 


\  80,846  i 


508,143 
1,456 


;,8i5.43i 
,295,404  J 


B5  1,979 


406 


6,402 

4.583 

957 

99 


9,954 
4.525.57f 
1,338,6567 


350,769 


7,378,000 


}  19. 


,0*9, 052 


t  Haricol  Bea«s. 


t  Including  Mountain  Pasture. 


The  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Tenants'  Associations  throughout  the  country,  which 
was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  16th,  was  followed  by  a 
public  meeting  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  which  the  resolutions 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  Conference  were  brought  forward  for  general  dis- 
cussion, the  result  being  another  unanimous  vote  in 
their  favour.  These  resolutions,  occupying  as  they  do 
a  column  of  the  Irish  newspapers  in  which  they  appear, 
cannot  here  be  given  in  full.  In  effect  they  constitute 
a  studied  indictment  against  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  a 
demand  for  more  effective  legislation.  They  declare 
the  Land  Act  to  be  not  only  a  failure  but  a  delusion 
and  a  sham,  and  they  urge  Irish  tenants  to  organise,  so 
as  to  obtain  sufficient  representation  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  insure  the  attention  which  their 
framers  appear  to  despair  of  getting  from  the  existing 
House  of  Common?;. 

The  first  resolution  is  as  follows  : — "That  from  our 
experience  and  observation  of  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  we  feel  compelled  to  declare 
that  it  has  failed  in  attaining  the  objects  which  its 
framers  proposed  to  accomplish.  It  has  not  given  to 
the  Irish  tenant  the  sense  of  security  in  his  tenure,  or 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  ;  and  it 
has  failed  to  redress  the  admitted  evils  of  our  land 
system." 

The  second  resolution  declares  that  the  provisions  of 


IRISH  TENANTS  AND  THE  LAND  ACT. 

the  Act  awarding  compensation  to  evicted  tenants  have 
not  imposed  any  adequate  restraint  upon  capricious  and 
arbitrary  evictions  and  exorbitant  rents,  and  that  they 
actually  offer  a  premium  upon  the  consolidation  of 
farms. 

The  third  complains  of  the  facility  given  to  landlords 
to  evade  the  payment  of  tenant-right  compensation  by 
enforcing  contracts,  as  the  Act  allows,  upon  all  tenants 
who  are  rated  at  £$0  or  upwards,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
future  claims  of  small  holders  by  the  simple  process  of 
clearing  them  off  their  estates. 

The  fourth  alleges  that  the  amount  of  compensation 
claimable  is  greatly  diminished  by  unnecessary  stipu- 
lations and  restrictions. 

The  fifth  resolution  urges  that  the  artifices  by  which 
landlords  are  able  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Act 
should  be  provided  against  by  legislation. 

The  sixth  complains  that  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  which  profess  to  legalise  the  Ulster  custom  of 
tenant-right,  do  not  adequately  secure  that  right  in  its 
original  integrity. 

The  seventh  declares  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
principle  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  in  its  integrity, 
namely,  the  right  of  a  tenant  "to  continue  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  farm,  at  a  fair  rent  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  valuation  from  which  the  value  of  the 
tenant's   improvements  would  be   excluded,  with  the 


power  to  transmit  the  right  to  his  children,  or  to  sell  it 
for  the  highest  price  he  can  obtain." 

The  three  remaining  resolutions  relate  respectively 
to  sites  for  labourers'  cottages  and  gardens,  the  check- 
ing of  emigration  by  affording  facilities  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  waste  land  of  the  country,  and  the  next 
I  general  election. 

Three  supplementary  resolutions  were  also  passed  at 
'  the  public  meeting,  although  not  included  in  the  list 
drawn  out  by  the  Conference.  Of  these,  the  first  urges 
the  necessity  of  checking  the  large  emigration  by  so 
altering  the  land  laws  as  to  enable  the  people  to  sup- 
port themselves  at  home  ;  the  second  recommends  the 
extension  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ships ;  and  the  third  advocates  a  revision  of  the  grand 
jury  system. 

Of  these  resolutions  the  seventh  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  setting  forth,  as  it  docs,  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  Irish  tenants  themselves  for  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  complain,  Taking  it  for  granted  that  [he 
Land  Act  of  1870  has  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  Irish 
tenants,  there  may  yet  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  justice  and  feasibility  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Dublin  Conference.  The  demand  made  in  the 
seventh  resolution  is,  briefly,  the  saleable  right  of  con- 
tinued occupancy  at  a  fair  rent.  It  will  be  objected 
that  to  grant  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
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would  be  to  render  property  in  land  nothing  more  than 
a  rent-charge  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  proposition  is  one  that  demands  very  serious  con- 
sideration. On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
ancient  Ulster  tenant-right  gave  to  the  tenant  a  power 
identical  with  that  which  is  now  demanded  for  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  holders,  except,  perhaps,  that  there 
were  no  such  provisions  for  deciding  upon  the  amount 
of  a  "fair  rent,"  as  are  contemplated  by  those  who 
make  the  proposal  we  are  now  discussing.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  Ulster 
tenants  have  vested  interests  which  other  Irish  tenants 
have  not,  and  that  to  extend  the  custom  to  estates  on 
which  it  has  not  before  existed  would  be  simply  to 
hand  a  large  amount  of  property  from  the  landowners 
to  the  tenants.  Now,  if  English  instead  of  Irish 
tenancies  were  in  question  this  objection  would  be  at 
once  true  and  fatal.  Modern  English  tenants  have 
never  claimed  the  right  of  fixity  of  tenure.  They  have 
no  historic  claims  to  the  right  of  continued  occupancy  to 
show,  and  very  few  of  them  can  trace  their  descent 
from  men  who,  at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  virtually 
made  the  farms  which  they  now  hold.  In  Ireland  it  is 
different.  In  thousands  of  instances  the  tenant  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  can  show  as  good  a  moral  right,  and 
as  strong  a  historic  claim,  to  fixity  of  tenure  as  is 
possessed  by  his  more  fortunate  Ulster  brethren.  His 
forefathers  for  generations  have  held  the  farm  which  he 
occupies,  and  have  created  by  far  the  more  valuable 
moiety  of  the  property  upon  which  he  now  is  rented. 
The  bog  or  waste  land,  which  was  all  that  the  ancient 
owner  could  claim  as  his,  would  be  worth  but  little, 
even  at  the  increased  value  of  land  ;  and  this  is  really 
all  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  landlord  in  such  an 
instance. 

It  was  not  in  Ulster  only,  but  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  that  the  right  of  continued  occupancy  was 
recognised  by  ancient  custom,  and  it  was  in  reliance 
upon  the  fancied  security  of  that  custom  that  a  large 
part  of  the  now  cultivated  land  of  the  country  was 
reclaimed  from  its  condition  of  unprofitable  waste.  So 
much  is  generally  admitted,  and  if  all  Irish  tenants 
could  show  a  prescriptive  right  of  property  in  the  soil, 
acquired  either  by  descent  or  purchase,  their  present 
claims  would  in  a  moral  sense  be  irresistibly  strong. 
But  through  legislative  neglect,  and,  still  worse,  through 
legislative  enactment  over-riding  tenant-right,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  the  strength  of 
the  tenant's  claims  has  been  weakened  by  the 
lapsing  of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  interests. 
In  numberless  instances  the  continuity  of  the  tenant- 
right  has  been  broken  by  past  evictions  without  com- 
pensation. In  such  cases  the  tenant  was  shamefully 
defrauded  ;  but  the  new  tenant  did  not  succeed  to  his 
claims,  and  therefore  has  no  right  of  property  in  his 
farm  except  in  respeet  of  the  improvements  which  he 
himself  has  made.  Similarly,  the  claims  against  the 
landlord  in  Ireland  have  been  complicated  by  the 
creation  of  new  interests  through  a  change  of  owner- 
ship. Present  owners  who  have  purchased  land  in 
reliance  upon  the  illegality  of  tenant's  claims,  which, 
through  Parliamentary  neglect,  have  been  allowed  to 
go  in  abeyance,  would  have  some  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  if  the  once  recognised  right  of  fixity  of 
tenure  should  be  not  only  revived,  but  should 
acquire  a  legal  status  which  it  has  never  before  pos- 
sessed. Their  grievances,  however,  would  lie,  not 
against  the  tenants,  whose  long  neglected  rights  would 
be  at  last  secured  to  them,  but  against  the  past  mis- 
government  of  Ireland.  Irish  tenants  have  never 
ceased  to  claim  their  ancient  rights,  and  it  is  therefore 
from  no  fault  of  theirs  that  those  rights  have  been  par- 
tially ignored. 

An  impartial  study  of  the  history  of  Irish  land  tenure 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accession 
to  the  demand  now  made  by  Irish  tenants  would  be  no 
more  than  a  legal  restitution  of  their  ancient  rights  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  disturbing  considerations  just 
mentioned,  there  would  be  no  reasonable  objections  to 
the  justice  of  that  claim.  But  even  if  all  the  tenants 
could  show  as  good  a  title  to  such  restitution  as  can 
undoubtedly  be  shown  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  the  violent  opposition  which  the  demand  for 
"  the  saleable  right  of  continued  occupancy  at  a  fair 
rent "  is  certain  to  provoke,  must  render  a  practical 
reformer  careful  to  ascertain  whether  some  less  "  revo- 
lutionary" remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  is  not 
available.  The  Irish  tenants  and  their  advocates 
declare  that  there  is  not,  and  they  have  have  some 
strong  arguments  to  offer  in  support  of  the  assertion. 
They  claim  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  and  they  contend 
that  it  is  only  by  either  enabling  the  Irish  tenant 
to  acquire  the  right  of  proprietorship,  or  by  giving  him 
the  saleable  right  of  continued  occupancy  at  a  fair  rent, 
that  his  demand  to  live  upon  his  native  soil  can  be 
secured  to  him.  They  say  that  even  if  we  repeal  the 
12th  section  of  the  Land  Act,  and  thus  give  to  all 
tenants  the  right  of  compensation  for  capricious  evic- 
tion ;  if  we  make  that  compensation  adequate,  and 
remove  the  numerous  restrictions  which  diminish  it  ; 
and  if  we  alter  the  machinery  for  obtaining  compensa- 
tion, at  present  so  expensive,  as  to  act  upon  small 
holders  as  a  virtual  prohibition  to  the  assertion  of  their 
claims  in  the  law  courts  ;  still  the  landlord,  by  the 
simple  process  of  raising  his  rent,  will  be  able  to  drive 
the  tenant  from  his  land  and  home.  But  there  is 
obviously  a  limit  to  the  raising  of  rents ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  higher  rents  become  the  more 


costly  will  be  the  process  of  eviction.  An 
unreasonable  increase  of  rent  by  the  landlord 
is  already  held  to  be  a  capricious  disturbance, 
and,  as  such,  to  give  a  claim  to  compensation. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  without 
adopting  the  plan  sketched  out  in  the  7th  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Dublin  Conference,  which,  whatever  its 
merits  may  be,  is  certain  to  excite  a  determined  oppo- 
sition that  will  delay  further  legislation  for  many  years 
to  come,  it  is  possible  by  a  few  simple  but  thorough 
amendments  to  the  Land  Act  to  give  the  Irish  tenant 
that  complete  security  which  the  Act  as  it  now  stands 
undoubtedly  fails  to  afford.  First  in  importance 
amongst  those  amendments  is  the  repeal  of  the 
1 2th  section  of  the  Act,  which,  by  enabling  landlords 
to  enforce  agreements  upon  all  tenants  holding  farms 
rated  at  ^50  and  upwards,  acts  as  a  direct  incentive  to 
the  consolidation  of  small  tenancies.  Next  in  import- 
ance is  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  compensation,  which 
is  now  miserably  inadequate.  Then,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  expenses  which  are  ruinous  to  men  of  small 
means,  the  principle  of  arbitration  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Read  in  their  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(England)  Bill  might  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
more  costly  legal  process,  with  its  right  of  appeal  to  a 
higher  court,  which  is  the  Irish  tenant's  only  means  of 
redress.  With  these,  and  a  few  other  amendments  of 
less  importance,  the  Irish  Land  Act  might  be  made  a 
substantial  protection  to  Irish  tenants,  instead  of  being 
what  they  declare  experience  has  proved  it  to  be,  a 
delusion  and  a  sham.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 


IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

So  you  were  disappointed  with  the  display  in  the 
Food  Department  of  the  International  Exhibition.  No 
wonder  !  Such  a  higgledy-piggledy  collection  I  never 
saw  brought  together,  unless  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1S50  or  1S51.  There  were  to  be  seen  then 
locks,  umbrellas,  type-casting  machinery,  safes,  &c, 
all  dumped  down  side  by  side,  in  the  belief,  probably, 
that  after  being  turned  over  and  over  in  the  visitor's 
memory  they  would  group  themselves  kaleidos- 
copically,  and  remain  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever. 

I  had  read  your  leader  on  what  might  be  shown, 
and  a  communication  by  "  E.  C."  on  the  scope  of  that 
section  of  the  Exhibition  which  addressed  itself  parti- 
cularly to  the  agricultural  community,  and,  catalogue 
in  hand  (by  the  way,  that  work  might  be  better),  paid 
an  extended  visit  the  other  day  to  the  show  at  Ken- 
sington Gore.  The  food  department  consists  in  the 
main  of  closed  tins  of  preserved  meats  from  all  parts  of 
Australia,  from  Uruguay,  Aberdeen,  &c.  Here  are 
to  be  found  all  sorts  of  pickles  and  things  pickled, 
bloaters,  sardines,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Out  in  the  grounds  may  be  seen  a  hop-bagging 
apparatus.  This  consists  of  an  iron  framework,  sup- 
porting a  gallery  having  a  circular  opening  in  its 
centre,  through  which  descends  the  circular-ended 
"bagger"  into  the  bag,  which  is  fastened  beneath 
round  the  opening  in  the  platform,  where  the  attendant 
operates.  The  affair  is  suggestive  of  cleanliness,  at 
any  rate.  Near  to  this  is  a  trim  show  of  fruit  trees — 
standard,  fan-trained,  and  cordon.  They  all  had  a  nice 
healthy,  clean  appearance,  and  have  stood  the  journey 
from  Bourg-la-Reine  well.  A  "  wrinkle  "  may  here  be 
had  by  the  farmer  intending  to  pay  attention  to  what 
too  often  receives  but  little — the  garden  at  the  home- 
stead. 

Returning  to  our  preserved  mutton,  the  visitor  passes 
by  oils  and  drinks — chicory,  coffee,  teas — and  all  the 
other  things  of  which  you  have  already  made  mention. 
The  "  cases  "  of  adulteration  attract  notice,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  honest  food  and 
drink  can  be  had  for  honest  hard-earned  money.  Pass- 
ing the  adulteration  department  we  come  on  a  series  of 
instructive  cards,  which  "ought  to  be  in  every  house- 
hold," on  which  is  set  forth  the  values,  as  food,  of 
various  cereals  and  roots  ;  and  close  to  this  is  a  chart  of 
the  world  (on  Mercator's  proj  ection),  on  which  is 
pourtrayed,  by  means  of  skilful  colouring,  the  various 
"food  and  drink  producing  zones."  This  is  really 
interesting,  and  though  but  an  humble  exhibit  is  well 
worth  studying.  Here  we  learn  the  limits  of  the 
prospects  of  Grape,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
other  growers  ;  here  also  we  learn,  at  a  glance,  to  some 
extent,  whence  our  present  supplies  of  the  various 
minerals  are  to  be  had. 

Down  from  here  Ave  go  to  the  "machinery  in 
motion,"  and  away  past  a  magnanerie,  past  the  silk- 
worms and  cocoons,  past  silk-throwing  and  other 
machines,  right  on  until  you  get  to  Tallerman's  "  bath," 
where  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  process  of  cooking 
and  canning  Australian  or  any  other  meat.  There  are 
counter  attractions  at  hand,  of  lemonade,  soda-water, 
and  sweetstuff  making,  not  to  mention  the  preparation 
of  tobacco  and  macaroni,  and  various  milling 
appliances.  Out  of  the  racket  of  this  department  the 
visitor  steps  to  that  devoted  to  illustrations  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  so  on  to  stoves  or  "ranges"  of  all  sorts, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Truly  their  number  is  legion. 
But  I  saw  not  a  specimen  of  fuel  of  any  kind,  save 
gas,  and  that  I  did  not  see,  only  smelt.  Cookery  is 
"  illustrated  "  at  6a7.  a  lesson,  in  a  so-so  kind  of  a  way, 
in  a  shed  leading  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  lower 
Eastern  Gallery.  From  cooking  apparatus  you  pass 
on  to  "carriages," — to  some  excellent  dog-carts,  traps 


for  the  country,  a  decent  waggon  or  two,  and  a  host  of 
beautiful  equipages  claim  attention.  Then  is  reached 
the  department  set  aside  for  tobacco-pipes  and  pouches, 
ancient  and  modern,  British  and  foreign  ;  snuff-boxes 
ditto  ;  then  on  to  drinking  utensils  of  all  sorts  ;  and  so 
on,  through  a  glittering  array  of  beautiful  silks,  crapes, 
satins,  damasks,  wonderful  dresses  of  the  olden  time, — 
on  (upstairs)  to  the  eastern  upper  quadrant,  where  are 
to  be  found  more  foods  and  drinks,  tobacco,  wines, 
liqueurs,  whiskies,  ales  ;  Carter's,  Sutton's,  and  Ilal- 
lett's  exhibits,  with  brief  attempts  to  illustrate  manures. 
But  there  are  galleries  into  which  you  have  not 
penetrated,  and  into  which  I  have.  There  are  to  be 
seen  specimens  of  the  finest  and  of  the  worst  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs — of  the  various  denizens  of  the 
poultry-yard — of  the  horse,  noble  and  ignoble — of  trees 
and  plants,  fruits  and  flowers— of  everything,  in  fact, 
that  is  beautiful  and  elevating  in  a  country  life.  Even 
growing  crops  are  to  be  seen,  far  ahead  of  those  now 
out-of-doors,  and  in  some  Poppy  and  Thistle  are  on 
view,  growing  away  freely.  Bits  of  quiet  water  are 
here,  where  the  kingfisher  has  his  haunt — of  water 
careering  down  the  mill  lade — of  water  on  a  grander 
scale.  Here,  also,  are  specimens  of  homesteads 
peculiar  to  all  countries,  primitive  and  elaborate ; 
specimens  of  the  best  types  of  workers  by  head  or  hand 
inhabiting  them,  from  the  "  pawkie  "  lass  of  Ayrshire 
or  the  Lothians,  to  the  large  of  girth  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Ay,  you  have  missed  all  this.  The 
Exhibition  is  a  big  place,  but  now  I  will  tell  you  and 
all  intending  visitors  where  to  find  them.  Don't  go 
downstairs  to  machinery  or  to  silks ;  go  to  the  picture 
galleries  !  Such  a  sight,  at  least  as  to  part — where 
Creswick  and  Philip  of  Spain  are  concerned — may 
never  again  be  witnessed.  There's  disappointment 
in  food,  in  cookery,  manures — in  all  supposed  to 
interest  the  farmer,  but  the  galleries  I  have  just  spoken 
of  make  one  forget  all  else.  "  I  have  been  there,  and 
still  would  go."  Hours  have  I  spent  with  the  pictures, 
and  more  will  I  spend.  Here,  if  nowhere  else,  have  I 
had  value  for  money — here,  at  any  rate,  have  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  kept  faith  with  the  public. 
Dun  Edin. 


THE    POTATO    DISEASE. 

[Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  C.  B.,  of  Elgin,  last  August  sent  a  circular 
to  a  number  of  cultivators  of  Potatos  in  the  counties  of  Ross, 
Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Moray,  and  received  55  replies,  which 
were  submitted  to  Professor  Church,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's remarks.] 

The  reports  on  the  Potato  disease,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Colonel  Grant,  present  features  of  very 
considerable  interest.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  they 
throw  any  startling  light  on  the  subject;  but  they  cer- 
tainly confirm,  in  almost  every  direction,  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  previous  investigations,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory,  had  already  pointed.  In  trying 
to  draw  from  these  reports  some  useful  hints  as  to  the 
management  of  the  Potato  crop,  I  propose  to  group 
my  remarks  under  these  several  headings— {1)  climate  ; 
(2)  season  ;  (3)  soil ;  (4)  plant ;  (5)  cultivation  ;  (6) 
manure  ;  (7)  general  conclusions. 

1.  Climate. — The  various  fixed  elements  which 
make  up  the  climace  of  any  place,  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  changing  elements  which  distinguish 
one  season  from  another.  The  height  of  any  farm  or 
field  above  the  sea-level,  its  aspect  or  exposure,  its 
mean  annual  temperature  and  rainfall,  its  general  ex- 
posure to  preponderating  winds,  fogs,  and  sea-spray, 
its  relation  to  rivers  or  sea-coasts,  and  its  geological 
conformation,  should  be  studied.  Supposing  the  gene- 
ral climatal  conditions  to  be  favourable  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  Potato  in  a  particular  locality,  we 
may  still  find  that  in  some  seasons  the  yield  is  poor,  or 
the  crops  diseased.  Some  localities  are  certainly  more 
subject  to  such  disasters  than  others.  Liability  to 
disease  is  favoured  by  day  mists  and  by  heavy  night 
fogs,  by  a  warm,  close,  and  moisture-laden  air,  and  by 
any  hindrance  to  the  escape  and  circulation  of  the 
water  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  Mere  altitude  above  the 
sea,  taken  alone,  does  not  appear  to  exert  a  direct 
influence  of  any  kind. 

2.  Season. — Temperature,  rainfall,  and  saturation  of 
the  air  with  moisture  vary  enormously  with  the  season, 
and  are  indeed  the  chief  elements  in  determining  its 
favourable  or  unfavourable  character.  The  weather  in 
June  and  July  exerts  a  most  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
Potato  plant.  Should  these  months  prove  dry  un- 
usually, and  then  be  followed  by  a  heavy  rainfall  in 
August,  the  Potato  murrain  does  not,  indeed,  make  its 
appearance,  but  the  tubers  are  liable  to  be  affected  in 
another  way.  The  tubers  cease  to  grow  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  those  which  have  been  originally  formed,  and 
the  growth  of  which  has  been  arrested  by  the  drought, 
throw  out  other  tubers,  which  may  often  attain 
considerable  size.  Sometimes  a  tuber  will  grow  at 
one  end  only  under  these  circumstances,  the  older 
part  being  recognised  by  its  darker  and  rougher 
skin.  These  effects  of  a  hot  and  dry  season, 
followed  by  wet,  lower  the  produce  and  value  of 
the  crop,  but  are  mentioned  here  merely  to  show 
the  influence  of  season  in  modifying  the  produce 
of  the  very  sensitive  Potato  plant.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  name  of  supertuberation  has  been  given  to  this 
phenomenon.     Now,   if  June  and  July  are  wet,  and 
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especially  if  there  be  not  only  an  unusually  heavy  rain- 
fall, but  an  unusual  number  of  wet  days,  then  there  is 
great  likelihood  of  an  attack  of  the  Potato  disease.  If 
August  be  wet  and  warm,  this  attack  becomes  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects,  but  even  then  a  dry  and  cold 
September  may  prevent  in  some  measure  the  mischief 
wrought  by  this  disease.  Fogs  and  rain,  especially  if 
the  temperature  be  high,  increase  it ;  but  cool  and  dry 
breezes  prevent  its  rapid  development. 

The  following  Table,  drawn  from  my  own  observa- 
tions at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  has  a  more  than 
local  significance,  but  must  be  taken  specially  as 
relating  to  a  particular  soil  and  climate.  I  believe, 
however,  that  its  insertion  here  will  illustrate  some  of 
the  positions  I  have  just  advanced  very  clearly. 

Rainfall  in  inches. 


Year. 

1 368 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1S72 

Condition  of  Potato 
Tubers. 

C    V 
SOU 

a 
•  .2  ij 

6 
0  n 
Z  S 

3 

Disease 
serious,  but 
arrested  in 
September. 

June 

July       

August    .. 
September 

■31 

■71 
4.02 

=.89 

I.32 
.80 

'■  59 
5.80 

.84 

2,00 
2.52 
I.  19 

2.86 
4.00 

2.74 
6.57 

3'9 
5-3= 
3- =9 
1.34 

2,  Soil. — The  soil  may  here  be  regarded  from  several 
points  of  view — as  to  its  physical  texture,  its  chemical 
composition,  and  its  relations  to  water.  Soils  which, 
from  their  physical  texture,  remain  long  wet,  and  do 
not  allow  free  ingress  of  air,  are  often  injurious  to  the 
Potato.  Much  decomposing  organic  matter,  whether 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  is  likewise  unfavourable  ; 
while  deficient  drainage  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly 
predisposing  condition  for  the  attack  of  the  Potato 
murrain.  The  replies  to  question  2  point  unmistak- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  but  still  more  decisive  results 
have  been  obtained  in  some  of  the  Continental  investi- 
gations on  this  point.  We  may  say  that  a  well-drained, 
fertile,  sandy,  or  sandy  loam  soil,  best  enables  the 
plant  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  a 
marshy  peat  soil,  or  a  soil  naturally  wet,  and  contain- 
ing an  excessive  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  form 
of  recently  applied  farmyard  manure,  offers  the  most 
unfavourable  condition.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  "manure" 
and  ' '  the  Potato  plant ;  "  but  I  would  here  mention  that 
while  heavy  manuring  may  on  some  soils,  and  under 
some  conditions,  invigorate  the  plant,  enabling  it 
partially  to  resist  the  disease,  and  is  therefore  often 
recommended,  it  may,  in  wet,  sour  soils,  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect.  So,  too,  some  peaty  soils  yield 
abundant  and  excellent  crops  of  this  tuber  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  especially  when  paring  and  burning 
have  been  recently  resorted  to.  Thus  a  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  soils  which  happen  to  be  rich  in  organic 
matter  would  be  very  unwise.  The  wetness  of  a  soil 
is,  however,  a  more  sure  source  of  failure  ;  and  where 
it  does  not  predispose  the  tuber  to  the  attack  of  the 
murrain,  it  generally  impoverishes  the  quality  of  the 
produce  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  water 
which  they  contain.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  average  tubers  of  the  Potato  grown 
in  an  ordinary  soil  contain  75  parts  of  water  in  100, 
while  experiments  have  shown  that  the  same  varieties 
grown  in  a  wet  soil  yielded  tubers  in  which  the  water 
averaged  79.8  per  cent.  ;  and  when  grown  in  a  parti- 
cularly dry  soil,  not  more  than  72.8  per  cent,  of  water 
was  found  in  them.  In  this  connection,  I  may  state 
that  diseased  tubers  contain  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  more 
water  than  sound  ones  taken  from  the  same  variety,  or 
even  from  the  same  individual  plant.  It  has  likewise 
been  observed  that  while  the  starch  of  tubers  grown  in 
dry  loamy  soils  amounts  to  1S4  per  cent.,  the  tubers  of 
the  same  variety  grown  in  wet  clays  contained  only 
134  per  cent. 

P.S. — Extract  from  Professor  Church's  letter  of  later 
date  : — "  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  remarks  a  few 
words  about  the  freedom  from  disease  observed  in 
Potatos  grown  in  the  great  brick-burning  district  west 
of  London,  wherever,  at  least,  much  burnt  clay  has  got 
mixed  with  the  soil." 

4.  The  Potato  Plant. — The  native  country  of  the 
unimproved  Potato  (Chili  and  Peru)  differs  so  greatly 
as  to  rainfall  and  the  other  elements  of  climate  and 
season  from  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to 
find  the  plant  much  altered  in  character  by  its  long 
cultivation  here.  Naturally,  the  plant  is  almost  alpine 
in  its  habits  ;  very  aromatic  ;  and  less  watery  than  the 
improved  varieties  which  it  has  yielded  in  Europe. 
The  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  its  nature 
have  rendered  it  more  amenable  to  the  attacks  of  fungi, 
and  possibly  also  to  those  of  insect  blight  as  well.  The 
Potato  murrain,  however,  did  not  appear  (or  was  not 
recognised)  till  1843  j  but  two  years  later  it  had  become 
general  in  Europe  and  America.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
the  Potato  fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  had  been 
previously  content  to  attack  some  other  plant,  possibly 
another  species  of  the  same  genus  Solanum,  but  had  at 
that  time  found  out  a  more  suitable  nidus  for  its  deve- 
lopment in  the  moist  and  weakened  tissues  of  the  culti- 
vated Potato  plant  ! 

The  upright,  strong-growing  varieties  are  geneially 
less  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  very  much  branched 


and  spreading  sorts.  Early  sorts  are  also  in  this 
respect  better  than  late,  but  the  yield  of  tubers  is 
seriously  smaller.  Tough-skinned  tubers  are  better 
than  those  with  a  more  delicate  skin,  and  new  varieties 
are  less  liable  to  attack  than  old.  The  tubers  become 
biggest  when  the  haulm  and  leaves  have  naturally 
dried  up,  during  which  process  of  time  there  is  a  con- 
siderable transference  of  both  mineral  and  carbonaceous 
matter  to  the  tubers,  and  consequently  a  great  increase 
in  their  weight  and  bulk.  When,  then,  in  order  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  where  it  has  shown 
itself  on  the  leaf,  the  entire  haulm  is  pulled  up  before 
its  natural  maturity  and  death,  a  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
the  crop  may  be  caused.  This  loss  has  been  investi- 
gated, with  the  following  result : — 

Dates  when  leaves  and  haulm  Percentage  loss  of 

tubers  (in  weight). 


were  removed. 
August    2 


17 


77 
60 
50 
32 
24 


Sept.        5  

If,  therefore,  the  disease  is  late  in  making  its 
appearance,  and  the  haulms  are  not  pulled  up  (it  is 
little  use  cutting  them  off)  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  the  loss  may  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
the  crop.  In  early  seasons  it  will  be  less,  and  in  late 
seasons  it  may  be  more.  Again,  if  the  tubers  be  taken 
up  too  soon  they  are  of  much  less  value  as  well  as  of 
much  smaller  weight.  Some  tubers  taken  up  in  the 
middle  of  August  contained  10  per  cent,  only  of  starch, 
but  this  ingredient  had  increased  to  15  per  cent,  by  the 
middle  of  October. 

5.  Cultivation  and  Treatment  of  the  Plant. — Autumn 
planting  of  the  sets  (of  course  out  of  reach  of  the  frost) 
has  been  recommended,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason.  A  clean  field,  a  fine  tilth,  good  drainage,  no 
great  excess  of  organic  matter,  and  no  masses  of  mouldy 
decomposing  vegetable  remains,  afford  a  prospect  of 
resistance  to  the  Potato  murrain.  One  excellent  plan 
has  been  found  often  successful.  The  sets  are  selected 
with  care,  and  planted,  not  beneath  the  general  level  of 
the  field,  but  on  it.  A  compost  containing  the  manure 
is  placed  so  that  the  sets  may  find  themselves  sup- 
ported by  a  layer  of  rich  feeding  material ;  then  the 
soil  necessary  to  cover  the  sets  is  obtained  by  making 
a  furrow  between  the  several  rows.  In  subsequent 
earthings-up  care  is  taken  to  throw  the  earth  amongst 
the  haulms,  so  as  to  allow  as  much  circulation  of  air  as 
possible  betweem  the  stems  and  leaves. 

When  the  disease  appears,  and  it  seems  likely  to 
attack  the  tubers  as  well  as  the  leaves,  then  pulling  up 
the  stems  may  be  resorted  to  (see  section  4),  followed 
by  rolling  the  ground.  Soot,  plaster-of-Paris  {that  is, 
burnt  gypsum),  sulphate  of  lime,  and  bone-black, 
soaked  with  a  little  crude  carbolic  acid,  have  all  been 
found  to  prevent  the  attack  on  the  tubers,  if  applied  in 
time,  not  to  the  leaf  and  stem,  but  to  the  soil,  after 
their  removal  as  above  described. 

In  storing  tubers,  the  smallest  specks  of  the  fungoid 
substance  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  sound 
tubers.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  application  which 
will  prevent  the  disease,  once  in  a  tuber,  from  destroy- 
ing it ;  but  sound  tubers  need  not  be  affected  by  dis- 
eased ones,  if  sulphite  of  lime,  or  some  one  of  the 
other  enemies  to  fungoid  growths,  is  scattered  or 
sprinkled  amongst  the  tubers  during  the  storing  of 
them. 

Diseased  tubers  contain  from  \  to  1  per  cent.  less 
starch  than  sound  ones,  and  this  starch  may  be  re- 
covered by  pulping  or  grating  the  Potatos,  placing  the 
pulp  in  a  cloth  and  tying  it  up.  Then  the  cloth,  im- 
mersed in  water,  is  to  be  beaten,  and  the  starch  thus 
dislodged.  It  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  water  above,  which  is  much  discoloured,  is 
poured  off.  The  residual  pulp  in  the  cloth  is  a  useful 
food  for  cattle  and  pigs.  Diseased  Potatos  may  also  be 
utilised  for  human  food  by  drying  them  immediately 
they  are  taken  from  the  field.  This  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  them  in  thin  slices  by  machinery,  and  suspend- 
ing upon  large  surfaces  of  a  coarse  open-textured 
canvas  in  a  hot-air  chamber.  Of  course  the  tubers 
must  not  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  or 
the  operation  of  drying  will  be  futile.  But  it  arrests 
completely  the  change  in  Potatos  which  are  slightly 
affected.  Four  pounds  of  tubers  yield  one  pound  of 
dry  nutritive  matter. 

6.  Manure. — Guano  has  more  than  doubled  the 
yield  of  tubers  ;  a  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  has  increased  it  by  30  per  cent.  Lately 
potash  salts  have  been  tried  with  great  success, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  other  artificial  manures. 
In  some  dark-coloured  soils,  full  of  organic  matter,  it 
may  prove  advisable  to  apply  some  at  least  of  the  usual 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  to  the  preceding  crop  of 
the  rotation,  and  to  employ  a  mixture  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit,  or  some 
mineral  preparation  of  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  to  the  Potato.  The  influence  of  these  artificial 
manures  is  greatly  increased  on  most,  if  not  all,  soils 
by  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  or  animal  refuse  or 
waste  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  well  decomposed. 
Farmyard  manure  may  be  safely  given  in  heavy 
dressings  to  well-drained  sandy  soils  and  light  loams. 
Ashes  of  all  sorts,  burnt  clay,  and  hedge-cleanings  are 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  soil. 


7.  General  Summary. — The  fulfilment  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  Potato, 
and  its  resistance  to  the  murrain  : — 1,  Good  drainage  ; 
2t  a  porous  but  fertile  soil  ;  3,  free  circulation  of  air 
above  and  within  the  soil ;  4,  the  selection  of  sound 
and  perfectly  healthy  tubers  (not  too  small)  for  sets  ; 

5,  the  choice  of  new  and  early  varieties  of  the  Potato  ; 

6,  where  the  land  is  heavy  and  wet,  planting  the  sets 
on,  and  not  below,  the  general  level ;  7,  the  use  of 
artificial  manures,  such  as  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
superphosphate,  with  small  quantities  only  of  farmyard 
manure,  upon  wet  lands  rich  in  organic  matter  ;  8,  the 
free  use  of  ashes,  including  burnt  earth,  leaves,  weeds, 
&c.  ;  9,  earthing  up,  so  as  to  spread  out  rather  than 
crowd  the  haulms  together  ;  10,  removing  the  haulms 
entirely  if  diseased  badly,  then  sowing  soot  and  lime, 
&c,  broadcast.  If  rain  does  not  follow,  then  rolling 
the  field.  A.  H.  Church.  [We  are  indebted  for  the 
above  to  the  columns  of  the  Wilts  and  Gloucester 
Standard.^ 


IMPLEMENTS  AT  VIENNA. 

[We  abridge  the  following  report  from  the  Times  of  May  15.] 

The  display  of  English  agricultural  implements  may 
be  pronounced  complete.  It  eclipses  in  importance 
all  which  have  preceded  it,  and  one  may  venture  to 
say  that  no  branch  of  our  industries  is  so  completely 
represented  in  minute  detail. 

The  Austrian  journals  admit  that,  both  for  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  workmanship,  England  deserves 
the  monopoly  she  has  hitherto  practically  enjoyed. 
The  only  unfavourable  criticism  I  have  seen  has  refer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  the  machines.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  occasionally  found  to  be  needlessly  heavy  for 
the  light  breeds  of  horses  and  the  fine-drawn  cattle 
which  are  to  draw  them.  However,  the  Austrian 
manufacturers,  some  of  whom  are  beginning  to  tread 
closely  on  our  heels,  pay  Englishmen  the  compliment 
of  adopting  their  ideas  and  closely  imitating  their 
designs.  It  is  the  more  praiseworthy,  then,  that  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  should  have  assigned  to  the 
English  makers  quarters  so  highly  advantageous  for  the 
purposes  of  show  and  sale. 

The  East  and  West  Agricultural  Halls  run  parallel 
to  the  main  buildings  ;  the  western  one  is  allotted  to 
England,  and  its  doors  stand  full  in  front  of  the  visitor 
as  he  enters  the  grounds  by  the  gate  which  is  close  to 
the  terminus  of  the  tramway  connecting  the  Exhibition 
with  the  city.  Before  going  into  the  Hall  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  English  exhibitors  have  come  to  an  unani- 
mous resolution  against  competing  at  the  international 
trials  which  are  arranged  to  be  held  shortly.  Their 
collective  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioners contains  a  respectful  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  declining.  The  expense  of  such  trials  is 
very  great  ;  they  can  only  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  if 
they  are  protracted  to  a  most  tedious  length. 

By  far  the  most  novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the 
English  display  is  the  adaptation  of  the  various 
machines  to  the  characteristics  of  the  countries  they 
are  intended  for.  The  machines  of  Messrs.  Ransomed, 
Sims  &  Head,  of  Ipswich,  are  conspicuous  in  this 
respect,  and  Mr.  John  Head,  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  firm,  has  embodied  in  them  the  experiences  of 
many  professional  journeys  all  over  agricultural  Europe. 
The  most  important  and  ingenious  of  Messrs.  Kan- 
somes'  latest  inventions  is  a  steam-engine,  constructed 
for  the  consumption  of  straw,  instead  of  coal  or  wood. 
It  is  the  joint  production  of  the  firm  and  M.  Schemioth, 
a  Russian  engineer,  and  is  intended  for  use  when  wood 
is  scarce  or  wanting,  and  coal  must  be  brought  from  a 
distance.  In  Russia  and  Hungary  the  straw  is  often  a 
positive  incumbrance  on  the  farm,  and  great  stacks  of 
it  may  be  seen  rotting  and  mouldering  everywhere. 
Little  manure  is  used,  for  land  is  plentiful,  and  the  soil 
extraordinarily  rich,  and  the  old  system  is  persisted  in 
of  taking  three  crops  in  succession  and  then  leaving  the 
fields  to  lie  fallow.  The  difficulty  in  using  straw  for  fuel 
is  that  it  is  almost  as  incombustible  in  masses  as  paper. 
Messrs.  Ransome  have  arranged  their  machinery  so 
that  the  straw  as  it  passes  into  the  furnace  is  spread  out 
by  rollers  in  a  fan-like  form,  and  each  separate  stalk  is 
exposed  more  or  less  to  the  draught  of  the  fire  and  air. 
Where  it  passes  out  is  a  clever  adjustment  of  knives, 
which  cut  away  the  siliceous  deposits,  which  otherwise 
would  remain  to  choke  the  furnace.  In  the  event  of 
the  apparatus  heating,  and  to  prevent  the  surrounding 
grain  or  straw  catching  fire  in  the  summer  heats,  by 
simply  turning  a  handle  you  may  apply  a  jet  of  cold 
water  at  any  moment  through  an  indiarubber  tube. 
Hard  by  this  engine  stands  a  threshing-machine,  con- 
structed specially  for  such  warm  countries  as  Spain, 
Southern  Italy,  the  Brazils,  or  the  Spanish  Republics 
of  South  America.  No  hay  being  grown  there,  the 
cattle  arc  fed  on  the  straw  of  grain  which  has  been 
trodden  out  by  oxen.  It  is  found  that  when  straw 
is  used  which  has  not  been  subjeclcd  to  this  primi- 
tive process,  the  rough  silic;r  in  it  inflame  the  mouthl 
of  the  animals.  The  machine  first  cuts  it  into  lengths 
of  2  or  3  inches  by  means  of  a  set  of  sharp  knives,  and 
crushes  and  bruises  it  as  it  is  passed  under  blunt  ones. 
A  lulmlar  elevator,  working  on  hinges  and  levers,  is 
attached,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air, 
and  the  use  of  a  lever  and  hinges,  the  cut  straw  is  shot 
out  upon  the  stack  to  the  distance  of  20  feet,  horizon- 
tally or  vertically.  In  these  machines,  as  in  all  the 
rest   which   are  designed  for   backward   or  sparsely- 
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populated  countries,  a  combination  of  strength  and 
simplicity  is  the  first  object  attended  to.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  find  workmen  to  repair  even  a  very  trifling 
accident.  In  Spain  and  other  priest-ridden  countries, 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  cures  to  curse  these 
diabolical  inventions  of  the  Evil  One,  and  solemnly 
consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  devout 
peasantry  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
Another  clever  novelty  is  an  ingenious  lateral  applica- 
tion of  the  brake  to  engines  constructed  for  heavy 
mountain  work.  It  is  made  to  grasp  the  wheel  just 
below  the  tire,  where  the  pressure  imposes  the  slightest 
strain  and  imparts  the  least  vibration.  When  it  lays 
hold  from  above  the  wheel  is  apt  to  slip  through  its 
grip  altogether ;  when  it  seizes  it  from  the  side  lower 
down,  the  strength  of  the  spokes  is  severely  tested. 

Opposite  to  Messrs.  Ransomes'  is  the  stand  of 
Messrs.  Fowler.  Conspicuous  there  is  the  enormous 
steam-plough,  ordered  by  the  Archduke  Albert  for  his 
estates  at  Ungarish-Altenburg.  The  gigantic  twin 
engines  are  each  of  20-horse  power,  and  with  the 
change  of  patent  balance  ploughs  cost,  as  I  have  said, 
^"2000.  It  is  alleged  in  their  favour  that  the  great 
original  cost  is  counterbalanced  by  the  subsequent 
economy  of  time  and  labour.  They  are  self-moving, 
and  the  moment  their  work  in  one  place  is  over,  they 
can  betake  themselves  straightway  to  another.  Their 
advantage  on  great  stretches  of  corn  land  may  be 
obvious  enough.  But  Messrs.  Fowler  recommend  them 
as  being  still  more  useful,  thanks  to  the  facility  of 
movement  in  small  and  cramped  enclosures,  although 
in  such  cases,  of  course,  they  must  be  bought  by  a 
joint-stock  association  of  small  proprietors.  Here, 
again,  in  these  engines  of  the  Archduke's,  the  fuel 
question  comes  in.  The  furnaces  are  made  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  turf  dug 
from  the  neighbouring  bogs.  Remarkable  in  these 
engines  is  the  increased  breadth  of  the  wheels,  which 
must  be  necessarily  in  proportion  to  their  ponderous 
weight  of  some  14  tons.  Of  the  double  set  of  shares, 
the  broader  one,  made  in  the  broad  old  German  fashion, 
is  intended  specially  for  the  cultivation  of  beetroot-sugar. 
Noteworthy,  too,  is  an  enormous  Beetroot  grubber, 
steered  between  the  drills  by  a  man  sitting  behind,  and 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  labour  that  is  often 
difficult  to  procure,  and  to  turn  up  the  roots  from  a  soil 
baked  by  the  long  heats  of  summer. 

Samuelson  &  Co.,  close  by,  show  a  very  clever  reap- 
ing machine  which  carried  off  first  honours  at  a  most 
elaborate  competitive  trial  held  near  Prague,  in  1S72. 
The  special  features  are  the  position  of  the  cutter  and 
of  the  driver's  seat.  The  cutting  bar  runs  along  the 
axis  of  the  wheel ;  thus  it  follows  more  closely  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground,  and  cuts  closely  while  working 
over  ridge  and  furrow.  Moreover,  being  placed  far 
more  forward  than  in  the  older  models,  it  keeps  itself 
much  more  clear  of  dirt.  The  driver  sits  at  the  side 
instead  of  burdening  the  horse.  It  claims  the  merit 
of  economy,  too,  being  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  older  ones.  Marshall  &  Sons  show  a  threshing 
machine,  also  for  hot  climates,  made  in  sheet  iron, 
and  of  much  the  same  weight  as  those  in  wood. 
The  doubt  is  whether  there  is  compensatory  advan- 
tage to  make  up  for  the  difficulty  of  repairing  a 
broken  iron  plate,  for  properly  seasoned  wood  in  a 
framework  seems  likely  to  last  at  least  as  long  as  those 
parts  of  the  iron  gearing  that  are  under  constant  strain. 
Messrs.  Hornsby  &  Grantham  have  engines  especially 
suited  to  mountainous  districts,  such  as  the  uplands  of 
Turkey,  and  to  mine  work,  as,  indeed,  have  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  some  of  the  other  makers  ;  also  threshing 
machines  where  the  cross  cranks  are  constructed  in  sec- 
tions, instead  of  whole,  so  that  an  accident  to  any 
one  of  the  parts  can  be  more  easily  repaired.  They 
are  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  which  toughens  them  for 
resistance,  andhas  a  permanently  lubricating  effect,  while 
to  neutralise  the  lateral  tremulous  movement  that  shakes 
a  machine  to  pieces,  indiarubber  rings  are  introduced 
where  the  ends  are  secured  to  the  framework.  Among 
the  smaller  implements,  before  leaving  the  department, 
I  must  remark  on  the  magnificent  show  of  engines  from 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth 
and  Messrs.  Robey,  of  Lincoln.  Conspicuous  for 
workmanship  which  is  actually  artistic  in  its  graceful 
lines,  combining  lightness  with  strength,  are  those  of 
the  former  firm,  who  have  established  a  branch  at 
Vienna ;  while  in  elaboration  of  finish,  with  polished 
mahogany  panelling,  inlaid  emblasoned  plates,  and 
moulded  brass  fittings,  those  of  Messrs.  Robey  are 
second  to  none. 


ISonie  Correspitbeitce. 

The  Migration  of  Farmers. — I  noticed  in  your 
impression  of  last  week  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Mechi,  entitled  "the  Migration  of  Farmers;"  and  as  I 
am  sure  this  gentleman  would  not  knowingly  mislead 
any  one,  and  more  particularly  any  of  the  class  to  whom 
he  specially  refers,  he  must  allow  me  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  false  impressions  he  seems  to  have  received 
of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  offer  to 
English  emigrants.  Mr.  Mechi  says  that  "  farmers  as 
well  as  their  labourers  are  finding  out  that  there  is  a 
more  profitable  field  for  their  capital  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  ;  and  that  they  can  take  a 
position  there  as  landowners  with  less  capital  than  they 
can  here  as  tenants."    Had  he  said  Canada,  instead 


of  the  United  States,  this  would  have  been 
strictly  true  ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth  as  regards 
the  States,  and  this  Mr.  Mechi  would  have  known  had 
he  lived  next  door  to  them  as  long  as  I  have.  It  is  due 
to  Mr.  M.  to  say  that  he  does  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  that  he  derives  his  information  from 
"a  British  farmer  who  had  purchased  land"  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States.  Such  statements,  however, 
must  always  be  received  with  caution.  Amongst  the 
advantages  which  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
assumed  to  possess  are  "  proximity  to  railway  stations, 
education  free,  and  moderate  taxation."  Now,  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  not  free  ;  nor  is  taxation 
even  moderate,  for,  with  respect  both  to  State  and 
local  burdens,  it  is  very  little  short  of  that  of  England. 
And  not  only  is  American  taxation  nearly  equal 
to  our  own,  but  it  is  often  levied  in  much  more 
objectionable  forms.  You  cannot  carry  a  watch,  for 
example,  without  paying  the  tax  for  so  doing.  Had 
this  impost  been  laid  upon  revolvers  and  bowie  knives, 
which  are  almost  as  customary  a  part  there  of  a  man's 
attire  as  his  watch,  it  might  have  had  an  intlnence  for 
good.  Then  again  in  acquiring  land  "Britishers" 
secure,  ipsojacto,  no  social  or  political  position  without 
at  the  same  lime  becoming  legally  naturalised  ;  and 
even  then  they  are  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Some  months  ago  I  ventured,  through  your  contem- 
porary The  Field,  to  caution  English  people  against 
purchasing  the  worn-out  places  in  Virginia,  knowing 
from  trustworthy  information  that  neither  in  climate 
nor  social  condition  are  they  suited  to  English  constitu- 
tions or  associations  ;  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  an  American  that  the  present  transition  condition 
of  many  of  the  Southern  States,  consequent  on  the  war, 
is  to  be  deplored.  Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  false  impressions  that  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  United  States 
as  a  field  for  emigrants  ?  There  are,  we  know,  many 
to  whom  American  institutions  have  a  special  attrac- 
tion ;  but,  after  all,  sensible  people  as  a  rule  do  not 
take  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Why,  sir,  the 
great  Republic  commits  with  impunity  unendurable 
acts  of  petty  tyranny  that  the  most  absolute  autocrat  at 
this  day  would  shrink  frqm  ;  for  there  is  not  one  to 
whom  you  can  say,  as  Nathan  did  unto  David,  "Thou 
art  the  man  ! "  All  the  advantages,  however,  which 
Mr.  Mechi's  informant  claims  for  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  are  strictly  true  with  regard  to  our  own  terri- 
tory in  Canada.  What  advantage,  then,  I  ask,  can 
emigrants  of  respectability  and  substance  gain  by 
expatriating  themselves  to  a  highly-taxed  foreign 
country,  instead  of  settling  on  British  soil,  within 
10  days  of  England,  and  where  all  their  social  and 
political  rights  and  associations  are  recognised  and 
respected?  JohnH.  Charnock,  Loughborough,  May  14. 

Steam-Engine  Flues.— By  looking  at  the  top  of 
my  chimney  or  shaft  I  can  tell  whether  the  flues  are 
clean  or  foul.  Dark  smoke  means  a  foul  chimney.  I 
remember  being  told  by  the  man  who  fixed  the  engine, 
25  years  ago,  that  the  draught  would  keep  the  flues 
clear  of  soot,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  trap- 
doors and  openings.  This  was  contrary  to  my  opinion, 
and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  flues,  to  remove,  not  the  soot,  but  the  red  inde- 
structible dust,  the  result  of  coal  combustion ;  like  road 
dust  on  a  windy  day,  it  is  carried  by  the  draught  into 
the  flues,  and  accumulates  to  the  extent  of  many  bushels, 
and  if  not  periodically  removed  it  impedes  the  current 
of  air  and  causes  smoke  instead  of  flame  by  imperfect 
combustion,  which  is  a  heavy  loss  at  the  present  price 
of  coal.  Engine-drivers  dislike  the  dirty  and  disagree- 
able job  of  crawling  inside  boilers  and  through  sooty 
flues,  and  are  apt  to  put  oft  the  operation  too 
long.  I  need  hardly  dilate  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
frequent  examination  and  oiling  of  the  brasses,  &c,  of 
barn  machinery.  In  such  dusty  work  the  neglect  of 
these  matters  entails  great  loss.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiplree, 
May. 

Subsoil  Cultivation.— I  have  looked  through  Mr. 
Evershed's  article  on  "The  Root  and  the  Soil."  I 
will  have  a  few  words  upon  his  summary — "  My  own 
experience  is  that  plants  do  not  necessarily  get  into  a 
subsoil  because  a  grubber  has  been  groping  there  before 
them."  I  will  take  the  result  of  Dr.  Voelcker's 
analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  my  heavy  land  in  1859, 
as  shown  at  p.  155*  I"  the  surface  soil  the  quantity 
of  ammonia-equivalent  is  shown  td  be  .47,  while  in  the 
subsoil  it  is  only  .  1 7.  Now  take  the  surface  soil  at 
10  inches  deep,  which  gives  1000  tons  in  weight 
per  acre  to  represent  my  surface  soil  on  my  heavy 
land  now,  after  its  having  been  worked  iS  years  by 
steam-power;  this  multiplied  by  .47  gives 
91  cwt,  as  the  weight  of  ammonia  (or,  rightly 
speaking,  its  equivalent)  per  acre.  Now  take 
the  surface  soil  as  it  stood  worked,  before  I  ap- 
plied steam-power,  at  5  inches  :  that  would  give  500 
tons  of  worked  soil  per  acre.  The  equivalent  of 
ammonia  contained  in  it  upon  the  above  calculations 
would  be  45J  cwt.  Now  fix  the  other  5  inches  in 
depth  to  make  up  a  total  of  10  inches  at .  17.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  we  get  164  cwt.  of 
ammonia,  or  its  equivalent.  Now  add  this  to  the 
454  cwt.  found  in  the  5  inches  of  top  soil,  and  we  find 
a  total  of  62  cwt.  per  acre  of  this  "  important  fertilising 
material,"  as  Dr.  Voelcker  calls  it.  Now  see  the 
difference  :  91  cwt.  on  the  land  worked  10  inches  deep, 


while  there  are  only  62  cwt.  upon  the  land  worked 
5  inches  deep.  Put  a  money  value  of  this  "  important 
fertilising  material  "  at  £ia  per  ton,  the  deeply  worked 
case  stands  at  .£91  per  acre,  while  shallow  work 
stands  at  £dz.  Let  Dr.  Voelcker  speak  for  him- 
self upon  the  point.  On  the  surface  soil  he 
says  that  "it  is  capable  of  yielding  one-half  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  whereas  the  subsoil  will  yield  ultimately 
only  one-sixth  of  a  per  cent,  of  this  important  fertilising 
material.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  soil  in  the  state  of  organic  remains,  but 
some  unquestionably  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  well  pulverised  surface  land.  Iir 
other  words  steam-cultivation  has  rendered  the  soil 
capable  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere" 
(see  p.  155).  Mr.  Evershed  will  now  tell  me  what 
rich  land  my  clay  land  is,  worth  ^91  per  acre  in 
ammonia  the  top  10  inches  of  it,  and  as  this  clay  is  of 
a  like  character  to  the  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  70  feet, 
its  value  is  a  mine  of  untold  gold  ;  but  then  I  must 
remind  him  that  in  its  natural  character,  standing  at 
.17,  it  is  only  worth  ,£33  per  acre  10  inches  deep,  for 
it  contains  only  33  cwt.  of  that  "  important  fertilising 
material,"  whereas  the  working  it  to  a  depth  of  loinches 
brings  it  up  to  ,£91  in  value,  or  91  cwt.  in  weight  of 
ammonia,  or  its  equivalent.  This  is  marvellous  to 
reflect  over.  Who  would  not  dig  deep,  I  want  to 
know  ?  An  Evershed  may  be  an  exception,  and  that's 
about  all.  I  thank  "A.  H."  very  much  for  calling 
my  attention  to  his  way  of  putting  it,  viz.,  by  weight, 
hence  value,  which  fully  accounts  for  my  increased 
produce  on  my  clay  land  of  \\  qr.  per  acre  on  an  aver- 
age of  years  for  iS  years  under  steam  cultivation.  Mr. 
Evershed  may  turn  his  nose  up  at  steam  cultivation  and 
deep  work  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  his  telling  us  that 
"  there  can  be  no  preparation  of  plant  food  without  a 
free  exposure  of  the  soil  to  air  "  is  conclusive  evidence 
upon  the  point.  That  is  the  summing  up  of  the  whole 
matter,  steam-power  is  the  fellow  to  do  it.  Evershed 
for  ever  !  He  is  for  deep  work  and  for  steam,  for 
steam  is  the  only  power  that  can  do  it.  The  soil  must 
be  "  exposed,"  or  "plant  food"  cannot  be  had  from 
it.  William  Smith,  IVoohton,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks, 
May  12. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

MlNESING,     NEAR    BARRIE,     ONTARIO,      CANADA  : 

April  28. — Canada  Farming. — Three  weeks  ago  this 
part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  deep  snow.  Since 
that  time  the  snow  has  melted  and  the  water  has  left  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  dry,  and  we  are  now  busy 
harrowing  and  ploughing  for  our  spring  crops,  and 
although  very  late,  it  seems  likely  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  season.  Roots  have  kept  well  when  properly 
covered,  but  when  insufficiently  so  a  considerable  loss 
has  been  sustained.  We  still  find  Early  Rose  Potatos 
most  excellent,  and  give  them  the  preference  to  other 
sorts,  as  being  good  from  first  to  last.  The  Buck-eye, 
Fluke,  and  Early  Goderich  are  all  good  descriptions. 
Our  fall  Wheat  looks  remarkably  well,  especially  what 
was  put  in  early.  The  lambing  season  is  now  on,  and 
there  are  complaints  of  many  losses,  but  an  opinion  of 
the  whole  result  cannot  at  present  be  formed.  Wheat 
sells  at  from  1  dol.  15  c.  to  1  dol.  35  c.  per  60  lb., 
according  to  quality  and  nearness  to  Toronto ;  and 
Barley  at  60  c.  to  65  c.  per  48  lb.  John  Morren, 


BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition  Society  here,  Messrs.  Elkington  offered 
for  competition  a  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  100  guineas, 
suggesting  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — For  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle  classes, 
to  be  won  two  years  successively,  or  any  three  years 
by  the  same  exhibitor. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Caldecott,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
generous  offer  of  Messrs.  Elkington  should  be  grate- 
fully accepted  by  the  Council. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  consented  to  become  the 
President  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  next  show  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Novem- 
ber 29  and  the  first  four  days  of  December. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lowe  said  the  prize  lists  had  been 
carefully  considered,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  some 
alterations.  The  Council  were  anxious  that,  at  the 
forthcoming  show,  there  should  be  four  leading  prizes 
of  ;£ioo  each,  namely,  for  the  best  Hereford,  the  best 
Shorthorn,  the  best  Scot,  and  the  best  Devon.  The 
fact  of  their  giving  such  important  prizes  would  demon- 
strate to  their  opponents  in  London  that  the  Council 
were  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  To  effect 
this  object  they  would  have  to  ask  the  donors  of  special 
prizes  to  allow  them  to  appropriate  their  donations  in 
the  way  he  had  indicated.  Already  the  hotel  proprie- 
tors, who  had  hitherto  given  25  guineas,  and  Mr.  Lort 
and  Mr.  Dawes,  besides  other  liberal  donors,  had 
signified  their  assent  to  such  an  arrangement.  He 
thought,  with  an  additional  grant  of  £tp  from  the 
Society,  the  prize  list  would  not  only  equal  the  London 
one,  but,  in  respect  to  the  four  principal  prizes,  surpass 
it.  Other  alterations,  of  a  trifling  nature,  would  be 
made  in  the  prize  list.     For  instance,  the  sum  of  ,£20 
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would  be  taken  from  the  amounts  for  pigs,  which 
would,  for  the  future,  be£iO,  £$,  and  £$,  instead  of 
£i$t  £$,  and  £3,  as  hitherto.  Then,  again,  the  sum 
0l*  £s°>  which  had  hitherto  been  given  in  special  prizes 
for  sheep,  would  be  withdrawn.  He  was  glad  to  say 
the  poultry  committee  would  only  require  an  additional 
sum  of  £2  10s. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz  continues  the  prizes  of  ^"30  offered 
for  tenant-farmers'  cattle,  as  in  previous  years. 

The  Mayor  offers  two  prizes  of  10  guineas  each, 
namely,  10  guineas  for  the  best  pen  of  Shropshire 
sheep,  and  10  guineas  for  the  best  pen  of  Southdowns. 

Mr.  Wise  gives  a  prize  of  5  guineas  for  six  varieties 
of  Potatos,  as  follows  : — 12  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  12  early 
kidneys  of  any  kind,  12  second  early  kidneys,  12  Red 
Regents,  12  Victorias,  and  12  Red-skinned  Flourballs. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  entrance 
fees  should  be  altered,  it  was  resolved  that  they  remain 
as  heretofore. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 


Storage  of  Water. — The  following  is  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  : — 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  30,000,000  tons  of  coal 
are  used  annually  for  steam-power  in  locomotion  and 
manufactures,  and  that  the  power  obtained  is  1,905,700 
h.-p.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
August  last,  Mr.  F.  I.  Bramwell,  C.E.,  the  President 
of  the  Mechanical  Science  Department,  made  the 
very  valuable  suggestion  that  tidal  waters  should  be 
again  used  as  a  source  of  power  in  lieu  of  coal.  He 
explained  that  the  tide-mill  was  very  common  in  former 
days,  and  that  it  had  been  discontinued  because  it  was 
only  for  a  limited  period  that  the  power  became  available  ; 
and  he  suggested  that,  as  tide-mills  possess  the  great 
merit  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  with  certainty, 
for  though  they  fluctuated  according  to  the  tide,  they 
fluctuated  with  regularity,  and  within  known  and  definite 
limits,  they  should  be  used  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea 
in  the  large  manufacturing  districts,  where  reservoirs 
could  be  made  for  storage,  and  the  water  pumped  up 
into  them  to  set  to  work  turbines  of  the  best  kind,  to 
be  used  in  pumping  water  into  Armstrong  accumu- 
lators ;  and  that  pipes  should  be  laid  on  from 
thence  to  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns,  for  the 
delivery  of  water  for  use  in  water-pressure  engines.  This 
suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  one  that  will  some  day 
bear  fruit  ;  but  let  me  add  that  I  think  wind  might  also 
be  used  with  very  great  effect  in  connection  with  the  same 
apparatus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wind  is  available  as  a 
power  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  raising  of  water  from  a  low  level  to  a  high 
level,  where  it  would  be  stored  and  used  in  connection 
with  water-pressure  machinery,  an  immense  amount  of 
power  might  be  gained  and  rendered  available  inland  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr.  Bramwell  proposed  in  seaboard 
districts. 

To  bring  the  value  we  possess  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
waters  better  home  to  the  mind  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chief  manufac- 
turing towns  are  located  in  the  western  and  northern 
counties,  where  the  prevailing  height  of  surface  is 
the  greatest,  and  where  the  quantity  of  rain  and  the 
number  of  wet  days  both  increase  proportionately  to 
height  ;  so  that  the  utilisation  of  the  rainfall  there 
becomes  a  tangible  object,  and  free  from  those  doubts 
which  might  appertain  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country.  It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence 
and  plentitude  of  water  that  first  led  manufacturers 
to  select  the  western  side  of  England  as  the  best 
suited  for  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  to  erect  mills 
in  the  higher  valleys,  although  the  existence  of  coal  on 
that  side  of  the  country  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  retain  the  manufacturing  districts  where  they  are. 
Now  that  we  have  had  a  practical  warning  of  the 
diminishing  supply  of  coal  by  an  increase  in  its  cost,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  those  branches  of  trade  which  are  dependent 
on  the  use  of  motive-power,  may,  before  long,  revert  to 
the  use  of  water  in  the  place  of  steam.  It  was  only  a 
short  time  back  that  three  several  schemes  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis  were  presented  to  the  public, 
of  which  two  were  to  gain  their  supply  from  Wales,  and 
the  third  from  the  Lake  district.  Since  that  time  seasons 
and  circumstances  have  led  several  of  the  towns  in  the 
North  and  West  of  England  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  circumstance  that  these  proposals  were  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  when  we  see  what  has  been  done  at 
Greenock  and  other  places  in  utilising  the  water  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  wide  areas  of  land,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  country  at  large  will  be  the  gainer 
by  the  retention  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  all  the 
water  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Greenock,  an  Illustration  of  Profitable  Use  of  Surplus 
Watcts. —No  instance  could  be  more  apposite  to  this 
remark  than  that  afforded  at  Greenock.  There  the  con- 
tributing area  of  Shaw's  waterworks,  which  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Thorn,  the  engineer,  to  supply  553,930,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  annum,  of  which  the  town  was  to  take 
18.I  millions  and  two  lines  of  mills  the  remainder,  has 
actually  supplied  650,000,000  cubic  feet  in  the  year.  The 
Provost  of  Greenock  writes  me  as  follows:  "They  did 
not  fail  us  in  either  1864,  1868,  or  1870  ;  but  they  did  fail 
to  supply  all  our  demands  upon  them  in  1869 — the  driest 
year  we  have  had  during  40  years.  They  could  have  sup- 
plied even  in  that  year  Mr.  Thorn's  estimate  of  554,000,000 
cubic  feet.  The  drainage  of  the  Shaw's  works  is  far  from 
being  exhausted  ;  but  our  storage  being  limited,  we  have 
to  waste  largely  in  winter.  In  1869  we  had  sufficient 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  some  weeks  we  could 
not  maintain  the  full  supply  of  11,000,000  gall,  per  day 


for  the  mill  power.  The  Shaw's  works  cost  the  original 
proprietors,  from  first  to  last,  about  ^85,000,  and  the 
town  are  buying  them  for  ,£170,000.  The  total  supply 
they  give  is  as  above  ;  but,  as  I  have  slated,  were  we  to 
increase  our  storage,  the  works  would  yield  a  great  deal 
more  water."  Before  leaving  this  view  of  the  subject,  let 
me  point  out  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  storing 
the  winter  waters,  beyond  that  of  turning  them  to  profit 
for  the  supply  of  the  population  for  domestic,  trade,  and 
sanitary  purposes  and  as  a  motive-power  as  coals  become 
dearer,  will  be  their  use  in  maintaining  with  regularity  the 
summer  flow  of  rivers  at  a  height  above  the  minimum  flow 
of  very  dry  seasons.  The  advantage  of  extending  the 
principle  of  compensation  beyond  that  of  merely  returning 
to  rivers  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  taken 
out  of  them,  to  the  supply  of  such  a  quantity  as  will 
enlarge  their  flow  when  reduced  below  a  certain  quantity, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the  Thames  in 
extreme  droughts.  The  quantity  of  water  flowing  just 
above  Kingston,  and  above  the  intakes  of  the  water  com- 
panies, has  on  several  occasions  been  reduced  to 
350,000,000  of  gallons  per  diem,  although  engineers 
generally  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  flow  should  never 
be  less  than  5oo,oco,ooo  of  gallons.  This  deficient  quan- 
tity is  again  reduced  by  that  abstracted  by  the  Metro- 
politan water  companies.  By  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
J.  Thomhill  Harrison,  before  the  Water  Supply  Commis- 
sion in  1867  (which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject),  it  appears  that  on  185  days  in 
the  years  1858  and  1859,  the  river  flow  was  less  than 
500,000,000  of  gallons — that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were 
34  days  when  the  flow  was  reduced  to  350,000,000— and  it 
would  be  on  such  occasions  that  the  stored  surplus  waters 
of  winter  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect.  I  need  not 
point  out  how  beneficially  the  same  principle  would  apply 
to  smaller  rivers,  whose  beds  are  nearly  dried  up  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Storage  to  be  adopted  in  Rural  Districts. — Though  the 
storage  of  water  must  commend  itself  to  most  people  as 
an  object  of  great  importance,  the  subject  would  hardly 
be  appropriate  if  it  were  limited  to  generalisms,  and  were 
I  not  to  show  how  it  may  be  usefully  applied  in  rural 
districts  for  the  village  and  the  farm.  I  need  not  recur 
to  that  with  which  we  are  all  familiar— viz.,  that  dry 
seasons  frequently  prevail  in  which  the  labouring  poor 
of  our  villages  and  the  stock  of  our  farms  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  full  supply  of  water,  and  have  had  to  resort 
to  surface-ponds  and  other  means  of  supply,  the  quality 
of  which  has  been  as  filthy  as  it  could  well  be.  When 
farming  on  the  hills  of  Hertfordshire  I  have  myself  had  to 
cart  the  whole  of  the  water  used  by  my  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  a  distance  of  2  miles,  while  my  poorer  neighbours 
have  had  to  pay  by  the  pail  for  the  water  they  consumed. 
When  the  poor  are  paying  by  the  pail  on  such  occasions, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are 
supplied  at  all  times,  and  in  the  upper  storeys  of  their 
houses,  at  from  6d.  to  zs.  per  1000  gall. ,  whereas  the  amount 
paid  by  the  poor  villager  when  id.  is  charged  for  a  pailful 
of  2  gall.,  is  qzs.  per  1000  gall.  Many  are  the  farms  and 
villages  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  where  the  want  of 
water  is  a  most  serious  item,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since 
that  the  loss  in  sheep  was  very  great  in  some  districts.  I 
remember,  when  on  the  Romney  Marsh,  hearing  of  a  large 
number  being  lost  entirely  for  the  want  of  water.  Now, 
with  mutton  at  from  lod.  to  is.  per  lb.,  this  ought  not  to 
be,  particularly  if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  even  in  the 
driest  winter  the  excess  that  exists  beyond  what  is  wanted 
distinctly  proves  a  capability  of  storage  which  might  easily 
be  brought  to  bear.  The  storage  of  water  in  small  quan- 
tities is  necessarily  an  expensive  proceeding,  for  open 
shallow  ponds  and  reservoirs,  encouraging,  as  they  do, 
the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  matters,  are  to  be 
avoided  if  possible,  and  either  deep,  open  reservoirs  or 
covered  tanks  should  be  resorted  to.  The  use  of  concrete 
as  material  for  the  construction  of  underground  tanks, 
however,  reduces  the  cost  very  considerably,  and  will,  I 
hope,  help  greatly  their  introduction  in  rural  places.  No 
dwelling  or  set  of  buildings,  of  which  the  roofs  are  slate 
or  tile,  should  be  without  its  tank,  unless  the  occupants 
are  otherwise  abundantly  supplied.  There  are  few  places 
in  England,  and  certainly  none  in  Wales,  in  which 
20  inches  of  rain  may  not  be  collected  with  certainty,  even 
in  the  driest  year.  Taking  an  ordinary  middle-class  house 
in  a  village,  with  stabling  and  outbuildings,  the  space  of 
ground  covered  by  the  roofs  will  frequently  reach  10  poles ; 
while  the  space  covered  by  a  farm  labourer's  cottage  and 
outbuilding  will  be  2$  poles.  Assuming  that  the  roof  is 
slate,  and  the  water  dripping  from  it  is  properly  caught  by 
eave-troughing  and  conducted  by  down-pipes  and  imper- 
vious drain-pipes  into  a  water-tight  tank,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  prevent  overflow  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  by  this  method  20  inches  of  water  from  rain  and  dew 
is  collected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  private  houses 
will  have  the  command  of  28,280  gall.,  and  the  cottage 
7070  gall,  in  a  year.  To  make  it  clear  that  this  quantity 
of  water  can  generally  be  obtained,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  proportion  lost  by  evaporation,  &c,  from  a  slate 
covering  will  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  quantity  of 
rainfall  with  the  deposition  of  dew  added.  The  supply  of 
water  to  villages,  however,  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
individual  action  altogether,  for  the  occupiers  themselves 
are  powerless,  and  cottage  owners  as  a  rule  are  not  very 
liberally  disposed  in  the  provision  of  this  necessary  of  life. 
There  should  be  some  public  supply,  to  render  villagers 
independent  of  their  landlords.  Where  there  exist  rivers 
or  streams  of  pure  water  near  at  hand,  or  where  there  is 
a  subterranean  water-bed  easily  reached  by  sinking  wells 
down  to  it,  it  is  needless  to  think  of  storage,  but  so  long 
as  there  are  large  numbers  of  small  communities  with 
rating  values  so  low  as  to  negative  the  power  to  charge 
any  large  outlay  upon  them,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
with  the  utmost  care  any  plan  which  will  enable  us  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  at  a  cheap  cost. 
In  villages  it  is  unnecessary  to  aim  at  the  supply 
of  from  20  to  25  gall,  a  head  ;  2  gall,  of  water 
per  head  per  diem  is  as  much  as  is  at  present 
consumed  in  the  majority  of  villages,  and  10  galL 
arc     quite     ample.      To     supply     jo   gall,     a    head 


should  not  be  a  difficult  matter;  though  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  land  that  has  been  artificially  underdrained 
near  at  hand  allowing  of  the  underdrainage  water  being 
utilised,  or  where  is  no  other  means  of  collecting  surface 
water,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  combine  several 
villages,  and'  by  a  properly  devised  system  provide  for  the 
whole.  Much  may  be  done  by  insisting  that  cottage 
owners  should  provide  each  cottage  such  a  tank  as  I  have 
spoken  of,  or  the  share  of  a  tank  with  other  tenants,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  common  tank  to  hold  a  month's 
supply  for  the  whole  village  the  object  might  be  secured 
at  a  fair  cost.  In  the  chalk  districts  I  have  known  good 
water-tight  tanks  made  of  concrete,  and  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Drake,  the  managing  director  of  the  Patent  Concrete 
Building  Company,  and  patentee  of  the  process  used,  that 
you  may  make  capital  concrete  of  chalk  itself  and  Portland 
cement,  and  that  it  has  been  tried  with  good  effect  under 
Mr.  Street,  the  eminent  architect.  Under  propitious  cir- 
cumstances surface  waters  may  be  collected  in  winter  for 
summer  use  in  open  reservoirs,  but  they  should  not  be 
less  than  7-I  feet  deep  in  the  clear  to  supply  400  people  at 
10  gall,  a-head.  The  water  may  be  delivered  m  the  vil- 
lage street  from  these  reservoirs  at  from  20J.  to  251.  per 
person,  including  purchase  of  land  for  the  reservoir,  iron 
pipes,  stand  pipes,  and  taps.  Assuming  that  the  money 
required  be  borrowed  and  paid  off  in  30  years  by  instal- 
ments, not  exceeding  in  amount  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
the  result  would  be  a  charge  of  about  is.  or  is.  3d.  per 
person  per  annum. 

Field  Storage.— I  have  pointed  out  on  more  than  one 
occasion  how  on  clay  land  farms,  where  thorough  drain- 
age has  been  adopted  or  is  required,  the  water  of  under- 
drainage may  be  preserved,  sometimes  in  ponds,  but  more 
frequently  in  underground  tanks  for  the  use  of  the  cattle 
of  the  farm  and  for  steam  cultivation.  The  facilities  with 
which  such  provision  can  be  made  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged.  A  10-horse  power  engine  requires 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  land  from  too  to  125  gall, 
of  water,  and  an  underground  tank  capable  of  holding 
2500  gall,  would,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  20  acres.  For  this  quantity  the  tank  should  be 
8  feet  wide,  10  feet  long,  and  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
drains,  and  if  concrete  were  used  the  cost  need  not  exceed 
£I5  or  j£i6-  This  tank  might  be  placed  in  any  position 
convenient  for  the  steam  plough  or  cultivator,  and  none 
here  will  deny  the  great  value  of  such  a  supply  of  water 
wherever  steam  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
situated  on  hills  where  water  is  now  difficult  to  get. 

Before  concluding  I  must  again  revert  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  with  which  I  started.  I 
am  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  each  case  of  water 
supply,  as  well  as  any  other  local  improvement,  must  be 
dealt  with  upon  its  own  merits  ;  but  to  secure  any  action 
at  all,  there  must  be  general  obligations  in  the  form  of  a 
legal  code  to  be  enforced  by  central  authority;  Permis- 
sive laws  are  more  pleasant  to  us  British  subjects  than 
compulsory  ones,  but  they  are  absolutely  useless  in  such 
matters  as  village  water  supply.  I  am  quite  sure  that  so 
long  as  it  is  optional  with  village  communities  to  adopt  or 
reject  any  proposal  for  improving  the  condition  of  dwell- 
ings in  respect  of  the  first  essential  of  life — water  —very 
little  will  be  done.  I  cannot  expect,  at  a  time  when  the 
agricultural  interest  are  jealously  watching  the  question  of 
local  rating,  with  a  full  determination  to  bring  its  relations 
to  national  taxation  to  a  point,  that  you  will  unhesitat- 
ingly adopt  the  opinion  I  am  about  to  express — viz.,  that 
legislative  powers  are  wanted  which  shall  extend  the 
proper  distribution  of  water  to  the  whole  country.  From 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistaken  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  country  has  been  apportioned  into  districts  for 
sanitary  purposes  which  are  perfectly  incompatible  with 
a  right  treatment  of  the  objects  in  view.  It  may  Batter 
our  local  prejudices  to  leave  the  management  of  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians  as  "  the  rural 
sanitary  authority,  "and  in  those  of  boards  of  health  as  "the 
urban  sanitary  authority,  "but  it  will  not  be  until  some  supe- 
rior presiding  authority  having  jurisdiction  over  watershed 
districts,  that  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  and  some 
other  kindred  objects  can  be  effectually  and  economically 
treated.  Towns  have  been  sewered  without  caring  what 
becomes  of  the  sewage  ;  lands  have  been  drained  without 
providing  proper  outfalls ;  districts  have  been  improved 
by  trunk  drainage  without  regard  to  neighbouring  districts 
of  the  same  watershed  ;  and  thus  one  community,  or  part 
of  a  watershed,  has  been  freed  of  sewage  or  water,  while 
another  has  been  injured  by  the  discharged  liquid.  In 
fact,  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  object  of  our  Legis- 
lature, in  sanitary  matters,  first  to  encourage  us  to  do 
wrong,  then  to  point  out  the  error  we  have  committed, 
and,  finally,  to  leave  us  without  any  power  of  rectification. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  while  this  course  of  action  con- 
tinues, that  any  general  scheme  for  the  storage  of  water 
should  receive  attention.  If  watershed  areas  were  under 
proper  conservancy,  or  if  there  was  a  disposition  to 
acknowledge  such  boundaries  of  jurisdiction  to  be  the 
right  ones,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  a  sound  cpncfa* 
sion  on  the  points  I  have  pul  before  you,  but,  Ed  tin- 
absence  of  this  essential  condition,  I  feel  I  have 
occupying  your  time  in  the  enunciation  of  facts  which, 
although  acknowledged  to  he  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  will  be  left  for  another  generation  to  dispose  of. 


Botitcs  at  tiotihs. 

"Master    and    Man:"    A    Litter*  delivered  in  the 

Village  School-room,    Abbots   J.au^lrv,    by    the    \u.u 
(Rev.  Dr.  Gee,  Hon.  ('anon  and  Rural  Dean)  ;  and 
heard  patiently    by    Master-;,    Artisans,    and    Farm- 
Labourers.     K.  Slowgrove,  Watford. 
Tn  this  pamphlet  of  30  pages,  the  lecture  "f  a  thoughtful 
and  evidently  kind-hearted  neighbour,  delivered  before 
an  audience  including  both  of  the  classes  named,  has 
been  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  largei  audience  ol 
both  classes,   whose  attention  we  hope  it   will   com- 
mand,    Dr,  <iec  discusses  the  threefold  claim  ol   the 
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working-men  to  combine,  to  work  for  fewer  hours,  and 
to  be  better  paid  for  the  work  they  do.  He  frankly 
admits  the  right  to  combine,  but  gives  the  reasons  on 
which  he  asserts  its  impolicy  ;  he  wholly  sides  with  the 
men  in  their  desire  of  a  shorter  working  day,  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  skilled  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  sufficiently  paid.  On  this  point  we 
quote  the  following  :— 

"  I  take  the  case  of  what  you  would  call  a  good  farmer's 
man — a  man  who  is  either  a  good  shepherd,  or  a  good 
ploughman,  and  who  can  sow  and  mow,  thresh  the  corn 
and  lay  the  hedge.  I  say  {with  all  respect)  that  I  think 
such  a  man  is  underpaid.  Why  ?  Because  he  is  less  well 
paid  than  every  other  kind  of  workman,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  Let  me  set  before  you  a 
comparison  which  forces  itself  on  my  observation,  for  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  our  own  parish.  There  is,  say,  a  shepherd 
who  is  skilful  in  managing  his  flock  and  whose  skill  is 
valuable  to  his  master.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  he  is 
up  all  night  or  nearly  so  ;  at  least  I  see  his  wheeled-hut 
standing  in  the  field  as  I  pass  by.  And  he  has  had  a 
regular  training  and  education  before  he  could  take  his 
present  place.  There  is  also  in  the  mills  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  simply  to  cut  those  thin  gaudy  strips  of  paper 
which  are  the  bands  of  the  envelope  packets.  This  man 
never  gets  wet,  and  never  works  past  a  comfortable  and 
convenient  hour.  Now,  should  not  the  shepherd  get  as 
good  wages  as  the  cutter  of  strips  of  paper  ?  I  am  told 
that  he  does  not.  Even  if  he  do,  I  may  put  it  to  you 
that,  as  regards  the  man  himself  and  his  overtime,  he  is 
entitled  to  more.  And  then,  if  we  look  at  the  general 
bearing  of  his  wages  upon  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries, we  can  hardly  say  that  he  has  any  margin,  or  that 
it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  make  both  ends  meet,  even  in 
these  parts,  where  there  is  straw-plait  work  to  be  done, 
which  adds  to  the  wages  of  the  men  the  earnings  of  each 
little  child  in  his  family." 

There  is  no  harm  done,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
good  being  done  by  addressing  such  words  as  these  to 
a  mixed  audience  of  farmers  and  labourers  ;  but  the 
only  immediate  effect,  in  all  probability,  will  be  that 
some  test — by  demand,  refusal,  or  protest,  and  possibly 
strike  or  lock  out — may  be  applied  to  the  existing 
bargains  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  wages  given  really  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market.  Wages 
in  country  places — excepting  always  the  correcting  in- 
fluence of  piece-work  bargains— are  very  apt  to  be 
stereotyped  and  stagnant  out  of  mere  custom,  and  a 
stir  of  the  kind  which  the  last  two  years  have  witnessed, 
and  by  which  Dr.  Gee's  lecture  has  been  produced — 
to  which,  indeed,  it  contributes — will  prove  in  the  end 
not  at  all  an  unwholesome  thing.  Certainly  those 
farmers  who  now  have  to  pay  iSs.  and  20j.  a  week  are 
directly  interested  in  it,  and  all  others  indirectly  will  in 
the  long  run  benefit,  as  they  will  have  a  quicker,  more 
energetic  set  of  men  at  their  command. 

Dr.  Gee  calls  the  attention  of  the  men  in  plain  and 
easily-intelligible  terms  to  the  limited  possibilities  of 
their  position,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  combination 
from  which  they  hope  so  much.     He  says  : — 

"First;  I  would  say,  understand  that  no  trades  union 
or  labour  union  can  make  a  profit.  The  profit  must  exist, 
for  the  labourer  to  get  his  share  of  it.  For  instance, 
taking  the  case  of  the  Wolverhampton  tool-makers.  If  on 
100  saws  that  are  made,  after  paying  for  the  material,  rent 
of  premises,  &c,  there  is  a  profit  of  15J.  only  left  for 
labour,  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  world  the  union's  insisting  on 
the  poor  saw-maker  paying  18;.  or  even  15s.  6d.,  for  the 
men's  share  in  making  them.  He  can  only  put  up  his 
shutters  and  withdraw  his  capital  from  a  business  which 
they  have  conspired  to  ruin.  And  there  are  other  cases  to 
be  found,  as  in  the  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames,  where 
men,  by  thus  blindly  insisting  on  a  profit  which  cannot  be 
made,  have  simply  stopped  the  entire  work  !" 

"Secondly;  like  everything  else  that  is  expensive,  the 
employer  will  have  less  labour  as  it  becomes  dearer.  A 
gentleman,  taking  into  account  the  rise  in  board  and 
wages,  or  a  farmer  looking  into  his  farm  accounts,  will  be 
obliged  to  say  '  I  can  afford  but  ,£100  or  £150  in  wages. 
I  have  really  no  more  to  spend  ;  if  this  will  not  pay  for 
four  servants,  then  I  must  do  with  three  ;  the  fourth  must 
leave." 


nothing  at  all,  nor  are  two  pounds,  if  you  will  drink  the 
week's  wages  ;  but  it  is  more  than  I  have  ever  before 
known  a  labouring  man  to  take,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
enough  to  fill  some  houses  in  the  parish  with  every 
comfort.'  " 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  save  some  of  that  old  feeling 
which  used  to  exist  between  the  masters  and  the  men 
who  have  worked  for  them,  or  for  their  fathers,  or  on 
their  ground,  some  40  or  50  years.  Nothing  pains  me  so 
much  as  the  heartlessness  of  large  works.  You  know  that 
we  have  seen  something  of  these  in  late  years.  A  large 
contract  for^ 50,000  is  split  up  into  half-a-dozen  contracts. 
It  is  let,  and  relet,  and  sublet,  until  a  man  does  not  know, 
by  sight,  the  first  employer.  That  first  employer  does  not 
know  the  number,  let  alone  the  names  or  the  persons,  of 
those  who  work  for  him." 

"  Now,  we  in  the  country  seem  to  have  still  left  a  little 
of  this  interchange  of  acquaintance  and  kindliness.  A 
farmer  knows  well  the  man  who  has  worked  long  and 
regularly  for  him.  There  is  a  possibility  of  keeping  up 
even  a  trace  of  that  patriarchal  relation  when  the  master 
and  man  actually  lived  in  the  same  farmhouse.  The 
labourer  never  left  it  until  he  got  married,  and  was  always 
at  home  when  he  came  back  to  it.  Many  of  these  old 
arrangements  we  must  be  content  to  outgrow  ;  but  we 
shall  do  wisely  to  cling  to  the  best  of  them,  and  keep  up 
something  of  the  spirit  when  the  outward  form  is  gone. 
It  is  only  natural  that  I  should  think  that  the  church, 
even  as  a  place  of  worship,  furnishes,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  principal  bond  of  all  society.  There,  one  day 
in  seven,  very  many  of  us  present  ourselves,  all  as  ser- 
vants, while  one  is  our  master,  even  Christ.  Here  below, 
on  earth,  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  without  respect 
of  persons,  before  the  Lord,  who  is  the  maker  of  us  all. 
Up  above,  we  hope  to  meet,  not  then  as  all  equal,  but 
no  doubt  with  much  change  of  places.  Mind  this,  the 
masters  will  not  be  put  down  because  they  have  been 
masters  ;  neither  will  the  men  be  put  up  because  they 
have  been  men,  but  as  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  improvement  we  have  made  of  our  talents, 
so  will  there  be  great  promotions  and  great  displacements. 
Many  that  are  now  first  will  then  be  last,  and  many  who 
are  now  last  will  then  be  first." 


Potato  Disease.     Answers  to   Circulars  addressed  to 

Cultivators    of    Potatos   in   the    Counties    of    Ross, 

Inverness,    Nairn,  and  Moray.      By  Colonel  J.  H. 

Grant,  C.B.,  with  remarks  by  Professor  Church  and 

Dr.  Hooker.      Inverness. 

We  may  refer  here  to  this  pamphlet  as  a  useful  example 

of  a  good  attempt,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  printed 

for  private  circulation.    It  is  of  course  only  by  a  diligent 

collection  of  facts  that  any  hope  can  be  entertained  of 

detecting  the  great  truths  pervading  them  ;   and  the 

inquiry  organised  by  Colonel  Grant  had  been  addressed 

to  a  sufficient  number  of  cultivators  to  justify  him  in 

expecting  a  useful  result  from  his  enterprise.     A  review 

of  the  results  which  he  records  is  made  by  Professor 

Church  in  another  column. 


Ut  MttKz  »rk. 


to  let  it  soak  in  ;  but  yesterday's  wind  has  made  hard 
clods  that  were  too  raw  to  harrow  the  day  before. 
Except  on  a  marly  spot  or  two  that  wanted  more  wet- 
ting, the  Barley  and  seeds  have  got  a  fine  bed.  What 
was  sown  a  month  before  is  coming  very  thin  and  un- 
equal on  clay  land  ;  otherwise  the  braird  is  thin  but 
healthy  enough,  spring  Wheat  being  unusually  late 
and  spiritless.  It  seems  doubtful  if  Potatos  and  Man- 
gels have  got  rain  enough  to  start  them.  Fat  hoggs 
are  now  clipped  and  mostly  disposed  of;  in  numbers, 
size,  and  quality  of  flesh  and  wool,  they  bear  record  of 
the  wet  year.  There  are  still  a  few  half  fat  cattle  on 
cake,  meal,  and  hay,  with  a  prospect  of  cut  grass 
looming  in  the  future  ;  but  the  big  price  may  carry 
them  off  before  their  time.  The  work  of  the  day  is  to 
"make"  Swedes;  our  first  break  including  the  only 
bit  of  dirty  land  we  have— which  is  not  altogether 
correct.  J.  T. 

Dorsetshire  :  May  12.— We  have  now  had  eight 
weeks  of  fine,  dry,  clear  weather,  with  the  nights  more 
or  less  frosty,  and  the  wind  scarcely  varying  from  either 
N.E.  orN.W.  On  the  3d  there  was  a  sharp  frost, 
which  commitced  great  havoc  amongst  the  early 
Potatos.  The  effects  of  this  prolonged  season  of  dry 
weather  have  been  to  give  every  facility  for  the  cleaning 
and  preparing  of  land  for  root  crops,  but  on  heavy 
lands,  especially  where  ploughed  rather  wet,  to  make 
them  very  stiff  and  unmanageable.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  the  lines — 

When  the  Blackthorn  blossoms  white 

Sow  your  Barley  day  and  night, 
Barley  sowing  has  been  much  delayed.  Last  week 
there  was  a  welcome  shower,  and  more  rain  was 
anticipated,  but  it  is  again  dry,  warm,  and  clear,  with 
the  wind  in  the  old  quarter.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
weather,  most  of  the  spring  corn  is  sown,  and  we  are 
all  busily  preparing  for  sowing  Mangel  and  Turnips. 
Potato  planting  is  finished— they  never  went  in  better. 
All  we  seem  to  want  now  is  a  good  ground  rain  and 
some  warm  nights  to  set  everything  growing  away 
rapidly.  The  orchards  continue  to  promise  an 
abundant  crop.  J.  B.  C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Stocking  Grass  Land  ;  F.  T.  T.  Nine  acres  of  good 
meadow-land  will  carry  from  four  to  12  cows  through 
the  summer,  according  to  its  fertility,  the  character  ot 
the  season,  and  the  kind  of  stock.  Your  question,  in 
short,  cannot  be  answered  except  by  those  who  have 
already  had  experience  of  the  land  in  question.  We 
should  consider  the  end  of  May  too  late  for  Mangel 
sowing.  It  is  never  too  late  for  transplanting  Cabbages, 
if  you  can  get  a  moist  soil. 


mMb. 


' '  A  third  consideration  is  that  as  hand-labour  becomes 
dear,  machinery  becomes  so  much  the  more  available  and 
valuable.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  almost  all  the  in- 
ventions of  machinery,  as  a  substitute  for  labour,  come 
from  America?  If  so,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  how  the 
Americans  became  so  inventive?  Is  it  all  owing  to  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  ?  Or  is  it  not  owing  principally  to  the  fact 
that  labour  in  America  is  so  dear  and  so  scarce  that  the 
employer  is  glad  at  any  expense  to  have  a  dumb  thing  that 
will  do  the  work?" 

No  one  will  deny  the  wisdom  and  kindliness  which 
have  dictated  some  of  Dr.  Gee's  concluding  sen- 
tences : — 

"Confidence  and  kindly  regard  for  those  among  whom 
we  live  should  move  us  to  arrange  these  matters,  as  much 
as  possible,  among  ourselves." 

"  Believe  me,  there's  force  left  yet  in  the  Bible  precept, 
'  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone,'  i.e.,  state  your  case  quietly 
and  respectfully  to  him.  See,  first,  if  he  will  not  hear 
reason.'' 

"  I  would  ask  all  who  complain  of  hard  times  or  high 
prices,  to  see  whether  in  their  own  case  they  make  the 
best  of  them.  I  have  been  much  struck  to  observe  lately 
how  those  complain  to  me  who,  by  drink  or  mismanage- 
ment, make  the  least  and  worst  of  their  incomings. 
'What's  a  pound  a  week  in  these  days?'  said  a  woman 
to  me,  who  had  scarcely  a  stick  of  furniture  in  her  house, 
and  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  gives  way  to  drink  more 
than  does  her    husband.      'Well,'  I   might  say,    'it  is 


Essex  :  Tiptree  Farm,  May  S. — A  general  and 
copious  rain,  after  several  weeks  of  very  cold,  retarding, 
but  dry  weather,  has  greatly  changed  and  improved  our 
agricultural  and  fruit  prospects,  especially  as  regards 
the  large  breadth  of  spring-sown  Wheat,  also  Barley 
and  Oats.  The  Wheat  plant  is  now  putting  forth  its 
spring  or  surface  roots,  and  concurrently,  that  happy 
tillering  of  the  stems  and  curling  of  the  leaves  which 
are  always  promising  symptoms.  The  season  is  also 
propitious  for  the  Potato  crop.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Cherries,  are  likely  to  be  abundant ;  Beans,  Peas, 
Clover,  Tares,  and  pastures,  promise  well.  Land  will 
now  be  in  fit  condition  for  root  crops,  sown  and  to  be 
sown.  Let  us  hope  to  escape  the  fatal  frost  of  May  20, 
which  last  year  did  so  much  mischief.  May  14. — I 
Another  week  of  fine  dry  days,  with  rather  frosty 
nights,  have  been  favourable  to  the  crops  and  land, 
although  rather  retarding.  Wheats  on  well-drained 
and  well-farmed  land  look  healthy  in  colour,  and  spring 
crops  plant  well.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiplree  Halt,  near 
Kelvedon,  Essex. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  May  10. — A  week  of 
showers,  with  hail  and  thunder  on  one  or  two  days. 
Air  generally  cool ;  to-day  milder  and  more  growing. 
Dig  and  cart  gravel  one  day ;  horse-hoe  Wheat ;  hoe 
Peas  and  Wheat  and  Oats  ;  roll  and  harrow  land  for 
Kohl  Rabi ;  sow  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabi  two  days  ; 
plough  fallows.  Wheats  growing  well,  except  late 
sown,  which  are  weak,  but  improving.  Spring  corn 
doing  well,  except  where  hurt  by  wireworms.  A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  May  12.  —  Since  last 
writing,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  much  desired 
and  most  refreshing  rain,  accompanied  with  a  warm 
sun  during  the  day,  making  the  crops  wear  a  different 
appearance,  of  which  I  might  single  out  Beans  and 
Wheat  where  well  got  in.  Land  is  working  down 
exceedingly  well  now  for  Turnips,  and  farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  weather,  and 
another  week  will  see  a  good  many  sown  in  the  county. 
Potatos  are  beginning  to  peep  through  the  ground, 
and  if  this  warm  weather  continues  they  will  come  on 
rapidly,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  clean  them.  Ewes 
have  been  sold  at  75 s.  — a  very  good  price.  The  work 
done  the  past  week  has  been  hoeing  Beans,  sowing 
and  getting  ready  turnip  land  :  work  to  be  done, 
much  about  the  same.   C.  R.  Y. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  May  12. — We  have  had 
our  inch  of  rain,  mainly  at  twice,  and  a  few  quiet  days 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 


MARK   LANE. 
Monday,  May  12. 

There  was  a  poor  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market.  Fine  qualities  brought  an  advance  of 
is.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight,  but 
inferior  were  difficult  of  sale.  For  foreign  there  was  a 
good  demand,  at  the  extreme  rates  of  last  week.  Barley 
was  scarce,  and  sold  at  full  prices.  Beans  and  Peas 
were  rather  dearer.  For  Oats  there  was  a  good  inquiry, 
at  a  slight  advance  upon  prime  qualities,  but  inferior  were 
rather  cheaper.     Flour  was  unchanged  in  value. 

Price  per  imperil  (Quarter.        s.     s.  I  s.     s 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk..  White  45— 61 'Red. 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55 — 66  Red. 

—  Talavera  57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     I     - 

—  Foreign    154 — 72 

Barley,  grind  & dist.,32s  to  34J. .  Chev.  I 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  I 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  '21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato  26— 28  Feed  .... 

—  Irish Potatol     —     jFeed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rvh 31—  33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    j 

Beans,  Mazagan 29-f.  to  34s..  .Tick  45—48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s.  ..Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34—41  Egyptian  .  • 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  34T.  to  36s Grey  34— 36  Foreign  . 

Maize j    _     Foreign. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. 

Wednesday,  May  14. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet,  though  firm  in  lone. 
Wheat  was  in  moderate  supply,  and  the  better  qualities 
of  both  English  and  foreign  met  with  a  steady  sale,  at 
Monday's  advance,  while  inferior  kinds  remained  inactive. 
In  Barley  the  business  transacted  was  small,  and  the 
quotations  exhibited  no  alteration.  Malt  changed  hands 
slowly  on  former  terms.  The  show  of  Oats  on  the  stands 
was  large,  and,  with  a  comparatively  poor  demand,  prices 
in  many  instances  favoured  buyers.  Maize  was  very 
quiet,  and  for  both  Beans  and  Peas  a  limited  inquiry  pre- 
vailed, at  about  late  rates.  Flour,  although  dealt  in 
sparingly,  fully  supported  its  value. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c  into  London  by  Water  Carriagr. 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3' -34 

45-43 

33—35 
39—42 
33—4° 
34 

42 
40—75 


English  & 
Scotch., 
[rish 

foreign  . . 

Wheat. 

Barley.              Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 
1840 

10,280 

Qrs.         j         Qrs. 

190                    — 

3370        j      39>*°° 

Sacks. 

i      380 

I     —    brls. 

12, I20 

35*>        1      39,"° 
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Liverpool,  May  13. — There  was  a  hill  attendance. 
Wheat  in  large  consumptive  demand,  at  2d.  per  cental 
advance  on  white  since  Tuesday.  Red  fully  as  dear. 
Flour  in  good  request,  at  6d.  to  is.  per  sack  more  money. 
Beans,  new  Saidi,  steady  on  the  spot,  say  365.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  scarce  and  dearer.  Indian  Corn  in  active 
request,  at  3^.  per  qr.  over  Friday's  rates ;  mixed 
American,  27s.  gd.  per  480  lb. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mar.  29  . . 
April  12  .. 

—  19  .. 

May     3  .. 

—  JO  . . 

551  4d 
55    1 
54    7 
54  10 

54  II 

55  3 

39*  od 
39     0 
39     2 
39    4 
39     5 
38     3 

24*  od 
23     5 
23  10 
23  10 
23  10 
26  3 

Average 

55     0 

39     0 

24     2 

HAY.— Per  Load  0/36  Trusses, 
Smithpield,  Tuesday,  May  13. 


. .  90s.  to  105$. 
..50  80 


Prime  Meadow  Hay,  v$s.to  87s.     Clover,  old  .. 

Inferior  do 40        60        Inferior  do.  .. 

New  do —        — ■        ad  cut 

Inferior  do —      —        Inferior  do —  — 

Straw       34       40     I 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  May  13. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  gos.  to  g6s.  I  Inferior  Clover    . .  701.  to    90J. 


tyc 


FARM~SEEDS. 


Inferior  do. 

New  do 

Inferior  do. 
Superior  Clover 


80 


Prime  2d  cut  do. . 
New  do.    . .         . .  — 
Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  May  12. 
The  number  of  Beasts  on  offer  is  larger  than  on 
last  Monday,  but  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  foreign. 
There  is  a  good  demand,  at  a  considerable  advance  in 
price.  The  number  of  English  Sheep  is  about  the  same 
as  last  week,  but  of  foreign  much  smaller  ;  for  choicest 
qualities  there  is  a  brisk  demand,  at  higher  rates.  There 
is  a  fair  supply  of  Calves  ;  the  best  qualities  are  rather 
dearer.  Lambs  are  selling  about  as  on  Thursday.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  1160  Beasts,  11,060  Sheep, 
and  213  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  15  Beasts  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1800;  and  655  from  the  Mid- 
land and  Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      .. 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d. 


6     2to6     6 
6    0—6     4 

5     0-5     6 


6  4—6     6 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

. .   to  .. 
6    o — 6     4 


4— S 
0—9 
o — 6 
-5 


Beasts,  3630  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  24,400  ;  Calves,  260 ;  Pigsj  70. 
Thursday,  May  15. 
We  have  a  much  larger  supply  of  Beasts,  both  English 
and  foreign  ;  we  are  not,  however,  overdone  with  choicest 
qualities,  which  find  ready  purchasers  at  Monday's  quota- 
tions ;  other  kinds  are  not  so  freely  disposed  of.  Sheep 
are  also  more  plentiful,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  alteration 
from  Monday's  rates.  Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are  also 
still  dear.  There  are  70  Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  trade 
for  them  is  dull,  at  rather  lower  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  560  Beasts,  5520  Sheep,  and  400 
Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         . .  6    oto6  6 

Best  Shorthorns..  5  10 — 6  4 

2d  quality  Beasts  .  5    o — 5  4 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..  ..     —  .. 

Do.  Shorn          . .  6    4 — 6  6 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


d.    s.d. 

..  to  .. 
o — 6    4 

4-5  "8 
o — 9  o 
o — 6  4 
0—5  o 
Beasts,  1460  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,310  ;  Calves,  530  ;  Pigs,  20. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  May  15. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        i5j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i2j. 

Small  Pork,  5s.  ±d.  to  5J.    8d.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.    6d.  to 
5$.  od.  per  8  lb. 


BOPS. 

Borough  Market,  May  15. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  continued  retail 
inquiry  for  good  brewing  descriptions,  and  values  are 
well  maintained.  Continental  markets  are  very  firm  and 
bare  of  stocks.  The  plantation  accounts  are  at  present 
anything  but  favourable,  the  bine  is  very  backward  and 
uneven  generally. 

SEED  MARKET. 
As  the  sowing  season  is  now  about  over,  our  markets  are 
assuming  a  very  quiet  appearance.  There  is  consequently 
no  change  to  report  in  the  value  of  any  description  of 
Clover  seeds.  For  Hemp  and  Canary  seed  the  demand 
keeps  quiet.  White  Mustard  seed  shows  some  slight 
improvement  in  price.  For  sowing  Rape  seed  we  have 
also  a  better  inquiry.  Large  blue  Peas,  on  account  of 
their  scarcity,  have  advanced  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Spring 
Tares  move  off  very  slowly. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
•a.7,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  steady  trade  doing  during  the  week. 
Business  is  not  active,  but  machinery  Is  fairly  well  em- 
ployed, and  stocks  of  wool  In  manufacturers'  hands  are  so 
light  that  they  have  to  purchase  to  cover  orders  as 
received.  Any  slight  improvement  in  general  business 
would  at  once  cause  considerable  animation,  but  at  the 
same  time  again,  a  marked  nse  would  be  undesirable,  as 
prices  are  already  high,  and  much  higher  ones  would 
check  the  sales  of  manufacturers. 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  IN   CULTIVATION, 
35-r.  per  bushel,  ga.  per  lb. 

This  is  a  purple-topped  variety,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  best  Swede  in  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  large  sue, 
with  a  single  tap-root,  and  has  a  very  small  and  fine  top,  possessing  at 

the  same  time  an  extremely  robust  constitution. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  of  SWEDE  can  also 
be  supplied  at  id.  to  \od.  per  lb.,  or  28s. 
to  40s.  per  bushel,  according  to  sorts. 

EVIDENCE      OF      QUALITY. 

From  D.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Odiham. 

"The  Swedes  grown  from  your  seed  have  attracted  considerable 

attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  a  first-rate  crop,  and  free  from 

mildew." 


CARTER'S 
DEVONSHIRE   GREY-STONE   TURNIP. 


WHITE-FLESHED    VARIETIES. 
CARTER'S      DEVONSHIRE     GREY-  Ta  bush.    Tcr  lb. 

STONE      TURNIP,      much      recommended,      '•   <*•  '•   A 

being  of  remarkably  quick   growth,  and  very 

har°y       35    o      ..      0    0 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED  GLOBE,    very 

hardy,  large  size,  and  excellent  feed        . .         . .     3a    o  08 

HEANLEY'S     LINCOLNSHIRE 

WHITE  GLOBE,  a  good   large  variety,  very 

popular y,    0      ..      „    8 

POMERANIAN    WHITE    GLOBE,    a 

very   handsome   variety,  well   1 1.I1..!    up   IQ 

the  neck 19    0      _         0    g 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  I'rince  o!  Wales, 

237  and  23S,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
lor  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S    RENOVATING   MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.   per  acre,  at  Zd.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  2or.  to  301.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  ic. 

Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  theirOnions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  {Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country:  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  sneak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.C. 

To  tne  Trade.— Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    offer    choice    Stocks     of  :— 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LONG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  AND  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


THE    BEST    SWEDE 

IN   CULTIVATION. 

£2,500    IN    PRIZES. 

Upwards  of  ^2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION   SWEDE. 


cyf.  per  lb.    35,,.  per  bushel.^ 

SUTTONS'   CHAMPION     SVV"EDE, 
a  large  purple-top  yellow  variety,  perfectly  hardy,   1 
very  heavy  cropper,  rarely  (if  ever)  suffers  from  1 1 
From  James  Laing,  Esq,  WantommlU,  Abmdsm. 

None  of  my  friends  here  have  been  able  to  coint>. 
weight  or  hardiness  of  your  (  li.iiii|inni   Swede,   win.  It  resi 
most   remarkable   way  the  effect  of  ■  frost  which  on  sev. 
during  last  winter  was  loor  udegrees  below  zero." 

OTHER  SWEDES,  from  yd.  per  lb.,  28s.  per  bushel. 

COMMON  TURNIPS,  from  yd.  per  lb.,  a8r.  per  bush. 

All  Goods  value  20s.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

trade         SPECIAL    NOTICE.         trade 
We   wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly    understood    that 
we    have     NO    AGENTS, 
aiut    that     all    Packages 
w    direct  /ram  us  will  Hat 

"^-jjrV-  our  Registered  Trade 
mark       Mark  as  annexed.  mark. 

Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

READING. 
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WHEELERS'  NEW  GOLDEN  MELON  MANGEL 

Exhibited  by  J.  C.   Wheeler  &  Son  at  the  Smith-field  Club  Show,  Loudon,  Dccctnber,   1871. 


Its  shape  is  a 
handsome  oval,  some- 
thing like  a  Melon, 
being  intermediate 
between  the  Long 
Yellow  and  the  Yel- 
low Globe. 


It  can  be  grown 
thicker  together  than 
other  Mangels,  and 
so  produces  a  very 
large  weight  per  acre 
oi  highly  valuable 
food. 


Section  showing  the  rings. 

The  flesh  of  this  remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  lightish  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  cut  through  the 
middle  shows  a  number  of  golden  rings,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  (drawn  from  Nature).  It  abounds 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and  excellent  variety. 

We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  our  Golden  Melon  Mangel,  and  we  believe  that  as  its  merits  and 
superior  qualities  become  known,  it  will  be  universally  cultivated. 

Wheelers'  Golden  Melon        Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Price  per  cwt.  on  application. 


J.  C.  WHEELER  &  SON, 
SEED    GROWERS,    GLOUCESTER,    and    59,    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST     GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


PRICES   OF 

FOLLOWS  k  BATE'S 

PATENT 

LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "  ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

io-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

£3  10    °  £A  10     o  £5     5     o 

16-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

^600      £6  15     o      £7  10     o 

24-in. 

£900 

THE    "CLIMAX" 

(Back  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£150      £1  15     o      .£250 

io-in. 

.£3     °     ° 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


I/ANGLO  AMERICAN  LAWN  MOWERS 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS   WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  BE 
RETURNED  WITHIN  A   MONTH, 

FREE    OF   ALL    COST  TO 
THE      PURCHASER,     AND 

IF  PAID   FOR  WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL    BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
further  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  competition  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which  no  other  Machine  could  manage— but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 
made.  ^   _^/^  t/le  Mac/,ines  tried  were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,   MANCHESTER. 
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OMAS'S        GARDEN         ARCHES. 


No.  si. 

Fainted  or 
Galvanised. 


No.  si, 

Superior 
Quality. 


in  ted  green. 

Galvanised 

us.  od. 

131.  od. 

13s.  6d. 

161.  od. 

15s.  od. 

181.  td. 

lys.  od. 

215.  od. 

Out  of  ground. 

7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  span,  1  ft.  wide 

8  ft.  high,  5  ft.   span,  1  ft.  wide 

7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  span,  1  f L  6  in.  wide 

8  ft.  high,  5  ft.  span,  1  ft.  6  in.  wide  , 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Lists  of  Wire  Nelting,  Fencing.  Hurdles, 
Archways,  Flower  Stands,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Wirework,  on  application. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  and  CO.,  Paddington  Wireworks,  285  and  362, 
Edgware  Road,  London,  W, 

S  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  purchases  amount- 
ing to  40s.  and  upwards. 

COTTAM'S    PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  iree  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winder 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  \V.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873.     ' 
The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enable 
Ihem  to  cut  cither  SHORT  GRASS,  LUNG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess,  rhey  are  the  only  Lawn  .Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  a  I  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
rarks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illuslra/ed  Price   Lists  free   on    application. 

THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  SS,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


To  Gentlemen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  very  Cheap,  a  beautiful  SHOW-HOUSE, 
28  feet  2  inches  by  27  feet,  with  Span-roof,  two  Pairs  of  Double 
Doors,  all  the  Sashes  and  Roof  (except  four  squares),  being  of  fine 
plate  Glass  ;  nearly  new,  in  capital  condition.  May  be  seen  at  Barnet, 
near  the  Great  Northern  Station. 

Mr.  TEWSON,  Auctioneer,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  k  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK    IRONWORKS, 

NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

6  in. 

8  in. 

1    10  in. 

1   12  in.  i    14  in. 

16  in. 

1    18  in 

4SJ. 

eps. 

1     70s. 

|     oar.    |    iioj. 

130*. 

|    140*. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
ioin.  I  12  in.  I  14  in.  |  16  in.  |  18  in.  I  20  in.  1  22  in.  I  24  in. 
70J.     [   qoj.    J  nor.  I  130J.  I  140J.  I  i$os.  I  160J.  I  180J. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 


3SJ- 


10  in. 
45J- 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c., 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


CRYSTAL    PALACE 
GREAT     FLOWER     SHOW, 

On  SATURDAY. 

The  greatest  novelty  is  "VOICE'S  NEW 
PATENT  GARDEN  FRAMES,"  which  all 
should  see  and  get  the  particulars  before 
leaving,  from 

N.    VOICE, 

Patentee, 

Horlcy,  Surrey. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN,  ' 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

Io  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OTJT-DOOR  "WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


BOLIVIAN 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR     WHARVES 


East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia, 
per  cent. 

3 

i  to  1 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 

35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.     A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free.  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  and  l\Iantifacturcrs  : 

MOCKFORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,   LONDON. 


t  -  \JA£& 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &c. 

DEANE&  CO. 

46,  King  William  St, 
London  Bridge, 

LAWN  MOWERS         . .  from 
GARDEN  BARROWS..    „  uj. 
GARDEN   ROLLERS  ..    „        381. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  &C. 
SYRINGES  nnd  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  &c 


GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66j. 


HOT-WATER     FITTINGS     for 
GREENHOUSES,       CONSERVA- 

Hi  Ull-  ..  :.. 


LAWN    MOWERS, 

SHANKS',  GREEN'S,  RANSOME'S,  &C 


Dennis  New  Must  ratal  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  fast  free. 
Established    A.D.    1700.         Discount    5   per    cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £2. 


DEANE  and  CO.,   46,    KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.C. 
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THE    "AUTOMATON"    LAWN    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  8,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 
t$^*  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
Tiiey  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,   &o. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

IST   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 

COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 


1st, 
2d, 

3d, 


It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
It  requires  no  night  attendance. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON   COIPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


HPHE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,     or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices, 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

TONES'S    PATENT     "DOUBLE     L"    SADDLE 

O  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  ana 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "  Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

II.,:  1.. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

L   s.  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

300 

20   11 

18  ,, 

*4   » 

400 

800 

20   „ 

3o  ,, 

500 

900 

24    11 

24   .1 

24     .. 

700 

12     0     O 

24   11 

24   ii 

30  II 

850 

14     0     0 

24   •■ 

24  11 

36  „ 

I, coo 

lb    0    0 

34   11 

11". 

48  „ 

1,400 

20      0      O 

28  „ 

60  „ 

1,800 

25    0    0 

3°  n 

30      .1 

72   n 

2,600 

35    0    0 

3»  ,. 

36      „ 

06  „ 

4,500 

50    0    0 

48   „ 

4f      „ 

108   „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  „ 

48      ,, 

M4    11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Price  Lists  of  HOTAVATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATEK. 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT   SYSTEM   OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.Beakd), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION, 


•The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  Quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  arc  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  arc  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents  : 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Worka,  Leeds. 

The  "  Alexandra  "  Promenade, 

THIS  MOST  CHASTE  AND  ELEGANT 

CONSERVATORY  will  be  EXHIBITED  inthe 
ALEXANDRA    PARK, 

MAY  24  to   SEPTEMBER  I,  by  the 
PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE 

AND  GARDENING  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 
W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S.,  Manager. 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTS. 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS,  &c.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES. 
Ornamental  RABTHT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTRIES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  &c. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 


R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Not  ting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
)ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  hjj.it, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Beehives— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  beilglasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £\  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto    . .     o  10  6 
The     LIGURIAN     or 
ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply    Italian   Queen,   in   the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 
An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
4IJl    full    directions   lor   uniting    to 
Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.       By      A. 
Neighbour.    5s.,  postage  4<f. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
Tames  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS,  27,   High   Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


P>USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
I)  Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iuoj.;  Petcrsburgh,  60s.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50s., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  sor.,  30s.,  and  35*.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  id.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancing  lAd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d.,  $%d.,  $d.,  4%d.,  and  <?Ad> 
72     i,            n                   m        <\%d.,  s'/id.,  <jd.,  6l/jd.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  g,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


rjiANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,    Three   Halfpence 

-L  per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  i,2,  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.,  376,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20J.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard;  ?+-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,   the    cheapest  and   most 
durable,   id.    per  square   yard,  or   in   quantities   of  350,   500,   or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 
prettiest.  ,  , 

EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES   for   hire  are  the  moat  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  offsetting. 

A   quantity  of  good    Second-hand    GOVERNMENT   TEN'IS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  5*  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872.  . 

frices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  13s.;  No.  2,  15s.  6d  ;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal N  urserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind.  _  „TT_ 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  sues, 
prices,  &c.  ... 

35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


To  Plant  Growers  and  Exhibitors. 


THE  OXFORD  POT,  Registered.— This  Pot  is  Per- 
forated in  the  Rim,  for  Training  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
Balsams,  Roses,  &c.  (without  the  aid  of  Stakes),  in  small  specimens, 
and  in  large  ones  for  fixing  Horizontal  Stakes,  Wire,  or  other  Training 
Forms.     To  be  had  only  of 

IOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

N.B,— Licences  granted  to  Manufacturers.     Any  one  making  them 

without  such  Licence  will  be  Prosecuted  according  to  Law. 


1  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN     GARDENS.     35^'-'""??^ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or     *^Jg5&£§&^ 
Insects,   take    up    little    room,       i^T-^^^l 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no        ^~~'rJZ 
further  labour  or  expense,   as  Wy 

do  "grown"    Edgings,    conse-  j^K. 

quently  being  much  cheaper.  r        *[ 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  vary 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;    KirK-sland  Road,  E 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  I  la  IK,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
y.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths.  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing   Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  fitc 
F.  andG.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above, 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14X.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  11.  per  Ton  less 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s   per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post, 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

FEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  bv  Kail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL      RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN   BEES;    also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETT1TT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 39*.  King  William  Street,  London,  EX. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  EX. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Heheman,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  is.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichbome  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Horticulture. 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN;  or,  Some 
Directions  for  Root-Pruning,  with  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince  Stock,  the  Cherry  on  the  Ccrasus 
Mahalcb  (or  Perfumed  Cherry),  and  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise  Stock, 
so  as  to  make  them  prolific,  and  eligible  for  small  Gardens. 
The  Seventeenth  Edition  (just  published)  may  be  had  post  free  tor  3s. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


DR.  BEVAN'S  HONEY  BEE  {third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  12  Etchings,  9  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  640  references.  360  pages,  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth  boards, 
gilt  lettered,  7s.  Gd.,  and  10s.  6d.  coloured.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Miss, 
F.R.H.S. 

Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  EX.; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers 


WANTED,  PAXTON'S  MAGAZINE  of  BOTANY, 
16  Vols.     State  condition  and-  price  to 
E.  COOLING,  Jun.,  42,  St.   Mary's  Gate,  Derby. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  ros. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE   SYDNEY"  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated   BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN   POTS,   KALE   POTS,    SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured   by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,  are  unsurpassed   by   any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and  1 
being  well   burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being  1 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.    Nursery-  1 
men  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  1'ots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Rottutzhamshirt:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Mill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
□all.and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  day  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  ana  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Ffitc,  Nottingham,  August,  1866;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;  Stamped,  5<tf. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  *.  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insm 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow        . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  AUDI  I'll  IKS. 

Price  3d.   each,   or  5s.   for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  \VM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  Svo,  with  5503  Woodcuts,  from   Designs  by 
I..  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  price  52s.  6d.,  cloth, 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising,  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II.  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maol'T, 
M.D..andJ.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker; 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Meihod  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B,, 
F.R.S.,  &c,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kcw. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C._ 
In  One  Volume,  medium  Svo,  with  264  Woodcut  lllustratio  ns, 
price  21s.  cloth, 

HEMSLEY'S  HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  containing  De- 
scriptions, Native  Countries,  Stc,  of  a  Selection  of  the  best  Species  in 
Cultivation  ;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardiness, 
Suitability  for  particular  Positions,  &c.  (Based  on  the  French  work 
of  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin.) 

"  Mr.  Hemsley's  is,  in  our  of  use  and  ornament.  .  .  It  is  a 
opinion,  the  very  best  text-book  a  good  book,  and  surpasses  by 
young  man  can  have  who  is  many  degrees  everything  of  the 
desirous  of  acquiring  some  use-  .  kind  with  which  it  might  be 
ful  knowledge  of  botany  by  means  fairly  compared;  and  we  advise 
of  the  garden,  and  ot  maturing  every  young  gardener  to  make  it 
his  judgment  in  the  selection  and  his  own,  and  master  us  contents." 
cultivation  of  plants  for  purposes     — Gardeners'  Magazine, 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1S72,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


W 


ANTED,     a    steady,     experienced     NURSERY 

FOREMAN.     State   age,    references,  and   wages  required. — 
rMnimii      i> 1 xn._. : x> I r-i u; 


R.  THORNH1LL,  Bowdon  Nurseries.  BowdOn,  Cheshire. 


~\\J  AN  FED,  to  a  large  Wholesale  Nursery,  a  Hrst-class 
¥  \  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  the  Glass  Department.  Roses, 
Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  and  Conilcrar  are  required  in  quantity. 
None  need  apply  unless  thoroughly  competent,  and  who  can  produce 
satisfactory  references  as  to  ability,  &c. — Apply  by  letter  only  to  B.  A., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  a  small 
country  Nursery,  a  steady,  sober,  honest,  industrious,  married 
Man,  used  to  outdoor  Nursery  Work.  A  cottage  on  the  ground.  A 
good  recommendation  required. — Apply,  staling  age  and  wages 
required,  to  W.  B.,  Post  Office,  Brereton,  Rugetey,  Staffordshire. 


WANTED   IMMEDIATELY,  an    active   MAN,    to 
take  Charge  of  a  Small  Nursery,  mostly  Glass;  must  be  used 
to  Growing  for  Market — W    B.,  Post  Office,  south  Mims,  Middlesex. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  for  a~~Gentleman,  a 
single  Man,  to  live  and  board  on  the  premises.  Character 
must  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — Address,  by  letter  only, 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Balham 
Hill,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  ROSE  GROWER.— Must  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge. — Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
enced-ages required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  JAMES  DICKSON 
AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Grower  for  Market. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  experienced  MAN,  to  take 
charge  of  Pelargoniums  Roses,  &c. — Forward  particulars  of 
experience,  pay,  Stc,  to  POUNCE'S  Rustic  Cork  Work  Manufactory, 
the  Flower  Mart,  Villiers  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  successful  GRAFTER  of  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. ,  under  glass.  He  must  be  able  to  supply 
satisfactory  references.  To  a  persevering  and  trustworthy  Man 
liberal  wages  will  be  given. — A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6, 
LeadenhallStreet,  London,  E.C.  


WANTED,  a  good  CULTIVATOR.— A  married 
Man,  who  would  learn  really  to  Cultivate  and  Grow  certain 
Hardy  Plants  for  Exhibition  and  Trade  purposes  He  would  be 
required  to  take  charge  of  young  Plants  from  the  Propagator.  He 
must  be  a  lover  of  his  Business,  industrious,  and  capable  of  directing 
young  Assistants,  and  he  must  be  successful. — No.  1,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  GENERAL  PROPAGATOR.— Must 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  Propagating  Nursery  Stock  under 
Glass. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  JAMES 
DICKSON  AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries.  Chester. 


WANTED,  THREE  or  FOUR  young  MEN, 
accustomed  to  Nursery  Work,  to  assist  in  the  Houses.  Good 
character  indispensable. — Apply,  stating  wages,  to  WM.  E.  DIXON, 
Norwood  Nursery,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 


Rand  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
•  Florists,  Ladybank,  Tamworth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE. 
Premium  required. 


WANTED,   as   IMPROVER,  a   Youth   about   18.- 
State    wages,    references,    Stc,    to    W.     TROUGHTON, 
Seedsman,  Preston. 


Shopman,  also  Book-keeper. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active  SEEDSMAN.— Must  be 
thoroughly  up,  and  a  good  Salesman.  Knowledge  of  Plants 
indispensable.  Also,  for  same  House,  a  BOOK-KEEPER,  who 
knows  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  well. — Apply,  stating  wages 
expected  and  experience,  in  the  first  place,  to  A.  L.  D.,  Mr.  Charles 
Kendal,  II,  Talbot  Place,  Dublin. 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman ; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office.  W7C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  "Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  additicn 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners"  Chronicle 
Office,  W  C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  COUNTERMAN,  a  thoroughly 
business  Man,  with  good  address,  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade  in  every  Department.  Also  a  BOOK- 
KEEPER, of  experience  and  method,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
Trade.  As  the  above  are  wanted  to  fill  situations  in  a  large  Establish- 
ment in  the  North  of  England,  no  one  need  apply  who  is  not  per- 
fectly qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties.  Characters  must  bear  the  most 
searching  investigation. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  where  last 
employed,  wages  required,  age,  Sec,  to  Y.  T.  O.,  Fraser,  Goad  fit  Co., 
Bishopgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


/^J_ARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  single  ;  understands 

\-A      the  profession  in  all  its  branches— \V.  II.,  Scorton,  Catterick, 
i  orks. 


WANT  PLACES.^LettersJo  be  Post  Paid. 

Hfiad  GaT*dpnprs 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
J-ondon,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


/^LARDENER   (Head).— Age  41  ;  thoroughly  experi- 

V-A  enced  in  all  branches,  and  capable  of  Managing  a  Garden  and 
Grounds  to  any  extent.  Good  reference— J.  H,  ao,  Upper  Bemerlon 
Street,  Caledonian  Road,  N.  . 


/^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  one  child, 

V^  respectable;  understands  the  profession  in  all  branches,  also  the 
Management  of  Land  and  Cattle,  hive  years  in  last  situation.  Good 
recommendation— State  full  particulars  to  I.  P.,  30,  Oueen's  Gate 
IMace  Mews,  South  Kensington,  Loudon,   S.W, 

/  ^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  two  children 

V-A  {the  youngest  7  years  old)  ;  has  had  upwards  of  28  years' 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  Gardening  in  good  places. 
Can  have  seven  years'  character,  with  other  good  test imonials,-*N.  M., 
Stock-,  Lodge,  Iring,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married,  without 
family;  well  understands  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c. 
No  single-handed  place  accepted.  Upwards  of  12  years'  excellent 
character  trorn  present  employer.— W.  PAYNE,  Clay  Hill,  Enfield. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  well 
understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns  and  Orchids,  and 
Mower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Good  character.— A.  B.,  Post  Office, 

Stanley  bridge,  Chelsea,  London,  S  VV. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  32;  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Has 
lived  with  C.  H.  Crompton  Roberts,  Esq.,  late  of  Sunnyside,  for 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years.  Can  be  well  recommended.— 
F.  MORELAND,  39,  Frederick  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married,  no  family; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  and  well  up  in  the  Cu 


a'  ul,  '"»'    »  c^tLitoics,  a 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids.  &c,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardening.     Has  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  of  Plants  at  the  Metro- 
politan Shows.     Seven  years'  good  character  and  good  testimonials.— 

I.    I.   .     Mr     William     Paul's     TsI,iro»l.r       W-l. !,.,„,     ("-.„....      Ht 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  38.— The  Advertiser,  who 
has  been  for  the  past  5^  years  Head  Gardener  to  Sam 
Mendel,  Esq.,  Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  disposal  of  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  open  to  an  engagement  where  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower  are  required.  Ten  years  in  previous 
situation.  Highest  references.— J.  R.  PETCH,  17,  Cornbrook  Si 
Hulme,  Manchester. 


17,  Cornbrook  Street, 


/^.ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35,  married; 

VJ  upwards  of  20  years'  experience  in  all  branches  ol  the  profession. 
Good  relerences.  Two  years'  in  present  situation. — A.  B  ,  9,  Chase 
Side,  Southgate,  N. 


G 


GARDENER    (Head,     Working).  —  Middle-aged  ; 

understands  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Orchard-house,  Mush- 
rooms, Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ornamental  Plantations, 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Good  testimonials.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.— R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  married.— J.  Lee, 
of  Randall  Park  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  would  be  happy  to 
treat  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  the  above.  Thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  branches,  including  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  choice  Fruit  and  Flowers. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  43,  single  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing, and  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Twenty  years'  good  character  from 
last  employers  :  leit  through  family  bereavement.— B.,  Post  Office, 
Volinvole,  Llanelly,  South  Wales. 


Gi  ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). —Married; 
'  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Five 
years'  good  references.— A.   B.,  the  Library,  High  Street,  Hanwell. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  2Q,  single  ;  14  years'  reference.— K.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


GARDENER.— W.  Howard,   io  years  Gardener  to 
J.  Brand,  Esq.,  Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  S.W.,  is  now  open  to  a 
re-engagement.— 12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


GARDENER    (Kitchen). - 
understands    Cropping,    Forcing,    Vegi 


Married,    no    family ; 

.  — ^tables,  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  also  Management  of  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees.  Good 
character.— Address,   stating   wages,    A.    M.,    Walbcrton,    Arundel, 

Sussex. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  28,  teetotaler. 
Disengaged  on  May 24.—  GARDENER,  Woodhouse,  Wimbledon 


GARDENER      (Single-handed,     or    otherwise).— 
Age  26,  single.     Five  years' good  character  from  last  situation 
—Mr.  E.  THOKOGOOD,  King  Street,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 


Gi  ARDENER  (Second,  or  under  a  good  Foreman).— 
'  Age  21 ;  seven  years'  experience,  chiefly  in  the  House  ;  is 
leaving  present  situation  for  further  improvement.  Highest  reference, 
Stc. — G.  K.,  the  Gardens,  Wolsey  Grange,  Esher,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Under),  where  two  or  three  are  kept. 
— A  respectable   young   Man,   with    good   references. — W.    B., 
1,  Selina  Cottages,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Under).- 
severing.     Good  character- 
Surrey; 


-Age  26  ;   steady   and   per- 

j.  S.  D.,  Post  Office,  Weybridge, 


GARDENER 
opportunity  of 
Good  references.— WILLIAM 


Un  der  ),   where    he    would   have    an 

proving  himself. — Age  20;  willing  to  be  useful. 
THOMAS,  Anstey,  near  Leicester. 


TO  HEAD  GARDENERS.— A  young  Man  (age  18), 
well  connected,  wishes  to  learn  the  profession  of  Gardening 
in  all  branches  under  a  practical  Man.  No  objection  to  a  Premium. — 
Address,  stating  particulars  and  what  is  expected,  A.  B.,  38,  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied   by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION    LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parlies  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  arid  Shapes,  io  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.      Causing  roars 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    TOR 

Floral  Files,    Agricultural  Shows,    Regattas,   Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows' ,  and  Temperance  Societies,  firv. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 
URE    MALT   SCOTCH   WHISKY,  five  years  old, 

201.  per  gallon,  40J.  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 

HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct  ;  selections  from  all  the  best 

manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 

is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct  from   the 

importers 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  41.,  tt..  and 
61.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 


Orders  amounting  to £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 
and  G.  N.  Railways, and  to  all  T 


1  the  United 


_  _ntmg 

on  the  L.  and  N.-W. 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 
Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 
GEORGE    ELPHICK    and    CO.,   Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N  ■  S    .     L  L    .     WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


UPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

TyM.    YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

T      N     D     I     A          PAL 

E          ALE, 

WM.    YOUNGER    and    CO. 

Established   1749. 

"P      D     I      N      B      U      R     G 

H            ALE, 

W1 


YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749- 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


FOREMAN,  or  GENERAL  MANAGER,  in  a 
Nursery— Married ;  understands  Soft-wooded  Plants  and 
Florists'  Flowers  well,  and  has  a  good  knowledge  of  In-and-Outdoor 
Nursery  Stock.  Good  character. — Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  terms, 
to  A.  B.,  General  Post  Office,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR,  &c— Age  18;  can  undertake  Propa- 
gating, Hybridisation,  looking  out  of  Orders,  Office  Work,  &c. : 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  has  been  four  years  under  the  tuition  of  a 
Florist.  Good  references. — W.  B.,  Mr.  William  Dean,  Heath  End 
Nursery,  Aldershot. 


LAND  STEWARD.— Thoroughly  experienced  in 
Farm  Management  in  all  its  branches.  Highest  references.— 
LAND  STEWARD,  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers,  Seedsmen,  Stc, 
52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


LAND  STEWARD,  ESTATE  or  FARM  BAILIFF. 
— A  Scotchman  {Son  of  an  extensive  Farmer),  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge"of  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  Reference  to  William 
McCombie,  Esq.,  MP.,  and  other  Gentlemen.— SCOTCHMAN, 
145,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

HOPMAN  (ASSISTANT),  or  WAREHOUSEMAN.— 

A    young    Man,   just    out  of   his    Apprenticeship. — W.  N.,  23, 
Livingstone  Place,  Edinburgh. 


DAIRYMAID,     ii 
Family. — Four  and    a    ball   y< 

Street,  Long  Lane,  Borough,  London,  S,  E, 


i    Nobleman's    or    Gentleman's 

half  years"  character,— A.  B.,   31,  Elin 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS—SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,      LEMONADE,    LITHIA ;    and,    for     GOUT, 
LITHIA  and  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  K.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 

INNE  FORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   i%d.,  21.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 

C  K  L  E  '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 


/  lOCKLE'S 

c° 

noci 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY- THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  ts.   i%A.  2s.  pd.,  \s.  6d.,  and  in __ 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  of  DR. 
LOCOCK7S  PULMONIC  WAFERS— From  Mr.  Morns, 
187,  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool,  December  18,  1871 :—  It  is 
25  vears  since  I  have  known  their  worth,  and  many,  saved  from 
suffering,  will  never  forget  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  Wafers.  They  instantly 
relieve  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
and  all  nervous  pains.  Tney  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
I  at  is.  i%d.  and  2s.  gd.  per  box. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  &  Co.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   PRIZE   GARDEN    IMPLEMENTS,    PRIZE   GARDEN    FURNITURE,   &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LISTS  Free  by  Post.         Orders  amounting  to  40s.  Carriage  Paid. 


36-gallon   SWING  WATER   BARROW. 

The  above  is  invaluable  for  carrying  liquids  of  all  kinds. 
No  Garden,  Farm,  Stable,  or  Kitchen  Yard  should  be 
without  one.  Two  or  more  tubs  can  be  had  with  one 
carriage  at  a  small  additional  cost.  A  lad  can  easily 
work  it ;  but  if  required  to  travel  long  distances  over 
rough  ground,  a  pony  can  be  attached.  The  wheels  and 
carnage  are  wrought-iron  and  the  tub  oak. 

Price £2  r5    o 

Ditto,  with  two  tubs 3  13    o 

Garden  Engine  and  fitting  for  tub  . .         ..     2  15    o 
18-gallon  Barrow,  with  Galvanised  Tank  . 
30-gallon  ditto,     ditto 


PORTABLE 
PTJMP 

For  Liquid  Manure 

or  Water. 

Withstand,  £2  ioj. 

10 ft.  of  India-rubber 

Suction  Pipe,  with 

Clip  and  Strainer, 

£*  IS*- 


Powerful  Garden  and 
Conservatory 

ENGINE. 

Can  be  used  with 
a  pail  or  water 
barrow,  £2  10s. 


GARDEN    ROLL, 

Balance  Handle. 
These  are  very  heavy  and  well 
made. 
Single-Cylinder. 
in.  long  by  18  in.  diam.^2  12 
, ,  20      , ,      ..310 

22      ....     4    5 
24  ..  24      ,,      ..     s    o 

Double-Cylinder. 
18  in.  long  by  16  in.  diam.  £3    o 

■■  3  IS 
..  4  10 
••  S  S 
..60 


IMPROVED    GARDEN    ENGINE. 

A  first-class  article,  made  extra  strong,  with  very  powerful 

engine,  throws  a  continuous  stream  of  water  50  feet. 

15  gallons,  £4  ;    20  gallons,  £4  10s.  ;    25  gallons,    £5. 


SWING   WATER   or  LIQ.UID   MANURE 
CART  for  PONY, 

W.thGalvanisedIronTank,8ogalls.,i£io;ioogalls.,J£Ii.  |    15  gallons,  £4  ;    20  gallons,  £4  tor.  ;    25  gallons,   £5.  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Goods  amounting  to  \os.  value  sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  of  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
Cash  or  references  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


PATENT  ECLIPSE  LAWN  MOWER. 
This  is  a  really  good  serviceable  Machine,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.  The  knives  are  driven  by  fine 
gear  wheels  ;  this  plan  being  by  far  the  best  and  least 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  at  the  same  time  is  almost 
noiseless. 

Having  a  large  knife  barrel  with  a  greater  number  ol 
knives,  which  are  twisted  more  than  usual,  the  grass  is 
cut  easier,  and  the  Lawn  left  with  a  perfect  even  surface. 
The  Cutters  are  self-sharpening  and  reversible.  Nothing 
is  spared  in  materials  or  workmanship  to  make  it  a 
first-class  article. 

These  Machines  have  six  knives,  single  cast-iron  roller 
three  driving  wheels,  and  extra  pinion  on  knife  roller :—  ' 

To  cut  6  inches £1  so    a 

..      7 1  15    o 

"      8 250 

it      9     ■>       ••         2  10    o 

These  Machines  are  as  above,  but  with  double  cast- 
iron  roller  to  facilitate  turning  :— 

To  cut  10  inches  ^300 

"       11      t.  ..         ..  ..     3  ro    o 

These  Machines  have  four  driving  wheels  and  an  extra 
pinion,  six  knives,  and  double  roller.  Can  be  used  with 
or  without  rollers  in  front  of  cutters  :  — 

To  cut  13  inches  £4  10    o 

IS      ..  5  ro    o 

i»       18      ,,  . .  . .  6  10     o 


7  ro 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere      Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


LAWN    CONSERVATORY. 


VINERY. 


PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (2t-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  li^lit, 
thereby  doing  away  with  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.    Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,  12  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;  thus  proving  them  to  be 
portable.    They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 


Cash  Prices  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 
Price.  Ends  per  pair  extra. 


£1    5 

2    IO 

5 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


Si.  od. 
$s.  od. 
7-r.  od, 
JS,  Od. 

LAWN  CONSERVATORIES;  with  glass  sides  and  ends,  12  ft,  by  4  ft.,  £7  $s.  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £8  15* 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 
Gardkners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  arc  fully  recognised  by  practical  Gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  arc  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

FLORAL  World,  March,   1873. 
Jn,^9.r°"_"4.  Yjnery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 


Price. 

..         ..      £2    6    1 

4  4' 

5  10    < 
7    o    < 

12  ft.  by  6ft.,  £10. 


\V.  S.  BOULTON  &  CO. 

MELON     OR     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

All  siles  (glaied  with  21-01.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
j}  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  Of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and   the  many   wajJ    En 
employed,  wc  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 


Ends  per  1 

Bs.6d. 
Bs, 
jos.  6d. 

,,  1 3S.  Oif. 


which  tlicy  may  be 


The  Garden. 

Even- convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  wrattrlnfr.  and 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.     They  ore  complete  and   ready  (or  u*e  the 
they  arc  received,  &c. 


ir      The 
moment 


Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 

when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 
4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  1  light         . .         . .     ^117    6 
8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights        . .  . .         3     5° 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  lights  ..  ..  4  17  6 
16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights  . .  . .  676 
20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights  ,.  ..  7  17  6 
24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights        ..         .,         976 


Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit :  every  care  being  taken  In  packing,  brcakagei  arc  seldom  heard  ol. 

Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Bu 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  office  of  Messrs,  Br\duury,  Agsew,  8t  C 
Richards,  at  the  Oracc,  No.  4*.  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covcnt  Card 


1  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 


.a  oy  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 

:nt  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday,  May  17,  1873, 
Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  51.  u\d.  \  Six  Montlis     ..     in.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £s.  y.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    IV.C. 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States^  is  £1  6s. 


CHATTERIS  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  in 
connection  with  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Tale  of  Ely  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  held  at  Chatteris,  on  THUKSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 
June  20  and  27.  Schedule  of  Prizes  (including  Three  Silver  Cups)  to 
be  obtained  of  the  H 
Cambridgeshire, 


.  Sec.,  ALAN  CLARKE,  Margelts,  Chaitcri 
LAST   DAY  of  ENTRY,  SATURDAY,  June  21. 


UX.OWMARKET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY". 

O  -The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  on  JULY  4. 
First  Prize  for  36  Cut  Roses.  Open  to  all  England,  £5  «.  Schedulrs 
of  Prizes  may  be  obtained  of  the  lion.  Sec,  EDWARD  WARNER, 
Stowmarket. 


TUNHRIDGE  WELLS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  GRAND  EXHIBITION  of 
FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  and  FRUIT,  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY, 
July  4,  in  the  Grounds  adjoining  the  Calverley  Hotel,  by  permission 
of  Mr.  W.  Pawley-  Prizes  open  to  all  England.  Special  Prizes  for  a 
single  piece  for  table  Decoration  for  Gardeners  only.  Also  Cottagers' 
Prizes  for  Gardens  and  for  Garden  Productions.  Applications  lor 
Schedules  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  LOOK.  Parade,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

SDAY,  Tuly  8. —The  Schedules  for  this  Exhibition 
pi  m  r  'ru  v 


STAMFORD 
TUESDAY,  Ti 
ready.     A  POULTRY  SHOV 


Nearly  £250  will  be  offered 
JOHNSON,  Hon.  Sec,  Stamford 


ill  be   held  in  connection  therewith. 
Apply  for  Schedules  to  Mr.  H. 


rpHE   GREAT   YARMOUTH,    EAST    NORFOLK, 

X  and  SUFFOLK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 
SHOW  will  take  place  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  21.  Prize  Lists  may  be  obtained  of  SAMUEL  ALDRED, 
Hon.  Sec,  Great  Yarmouth. 


CHOICE     STANDARD     ROSES,  in  pots, 
to  Name. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Balham  Hill,  and  Upper 
Tooting  Park,  London,  S.W.  


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  MarGchal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


rPEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  fine  plants,  in  pots— 

JL  Marechal  Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Devoniensis,  Reve  d'Or,  Madame  Falcot,  SalTrano,  and  others,  in  any 
quantities.     LIST  with  price,  &c 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


ID 


ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.  Regent's  Park. 
EXHIBITION  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
^The  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION, which  has  been  this  year  planted 
by  Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  of  Berkhampstead,  will  be  ON  VIEW 
frc-m  MAY  26  to  JUNE  9,  Admission  as  on  ordinary  days,  and  by 
Spring  Exhibition  Tickets.  By  Order. 

WILLIAM  SOWERBY,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
A  COURSE  of  BOTANICAL  LECTURES  is  now  being 
delivered  by  Professor  Bentlev.  These  Lectures  take  place  every 
FRI  DAY,  at  i  o'Clock,  in  the  Museum  in  the  Gardens,  and  are  free 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  Friends. 


READING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. —The 
SPRING  SHOW  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  May  27  (by  per- 
mission of  the  Mavor),  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading.  The  Band  of 
the  88th  (Connaught  Rangers)  will  attend  by  permission  of  Colonel 
Bumside.  The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  holders  of  Subscribers' 
Tickets  at  1  o'Clock,  and  to  the  Public  at  4  o'Clock,  on  payment  of 
'».  Tickets  and  Schedules  may  be  obtained  oi  CHARLES  COLLINS, 
Hon.  Sec,  34,  Chain  Street,  Reading. 


MANCHESTER   BOTANICAL  and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY.— The    ANNUAL    WHITSUNTIDE 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  MAY  30  to  JUNE  6. 

GRAND  SHOW  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS  by  Mr.  ANTHONY 
WAT  ERER  wilt  open  on  MAY  30. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4.  5,  and  6. 

Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


DUBLIN        INDUSTRIAL        EXHIBITION 
PALACE— The     FIRST    GRAND    FLOWER    SHOW    will 
take  plao-  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  June  ir  and  12. 

Schef  ule  :  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to 
G.  B.  W  O  JD,  Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER^New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  llolborn,  London. 

G.   HENDERSON   AND   SON,  the  Wellington 

•  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CI.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    ft 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and  Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


c 


iHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 


Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH    MELON.™ A 
delicious  Melon,  for  present  sowing  ;  may  be  grown  by  every 
one  who  has  a  cold  frame.     Price  per  packet  31.  6a.,  post  free. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.,   the   Royal   Seedsmen,   237  and   238, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

OR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  70  3-yr.  old  PINES, 

in  good  bearing  condition  ;  also  50  2-yr.  old  ditto,  all  in  sound 
large  pots.    Apply  to  the 

GARDENER,  Uplyme  Rectory,  Lyme  Regis. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 


Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

DOUBLE    PETUNIAS.— King  of  Crimsons    (new)", 
Princess   Louise,   La   Coquette,    Emilie    Rafarin,    and    other 
named  varieties,  at  6d.  each,  fine  healthy  plants. 

A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


Pansies,  Pansies,  Pansies. 

J    BOOTH,     Florist,    Failsworth,  near  Manchester, 
•    offers  the  above,  in  the  best  Exhibition  varieties,  at  low  prices, 
to  the  Trade.     CATALOGUES  and  prices  on  application. 


PANSIES.— The  largest  and  finest  stock  in  the  Trade, 
fine  named  varieties,  strong  plants,  31. ,  4s.,  and  6s.  per  dozen; 
2ii.  and  301.  per  100. 

DAHLIAS — strong  plants  of  finest  named  varieties,  T.  M.'s  selec- 
tion, 4s.  per  dozen,  25s.  per  100.     New  varieties  of  1872,  121.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
THOMAS  MILNER,  Nurseryman,  Bradford! 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN.— The 
SUMMER  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  Garden  on 
FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  June  13  and  14.  Schedules  of  Prizes 
&c,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  ROBERT  BL"  LLEN. 


BISHOP  STORTFORD  and  HERTFORDSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  GRAND  SUMMER 
SHOW  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY,  Tune  18,  at  Bishop  Stortford. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  (several  open  to  all  England),  may  be  had  of 
W.  SMITH,  Hon.  Sec,  Bishop  Stortford.  


BRIGHTON  and  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  GRAND  ROSE,  FRUIT,  and  PELARGONIUM 
SHOW,  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  THURSDAY,  June  10. 
The  usual  liberal  Prizes  are  offered. 

The  GRAND  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  10  and 
11.  Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  96,  St-  James's  Street ; 
or  of  E.  SPAR Y,  Superintendent,  Queen's  Graperies,  Park  Street, 
Brighton. EDWD.  CARPENTER,  Secretary. 


DEVON  and  EXETER  BOTANICAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHIBI- 
TION for  the  year  will  be  held  at  EXETER  on  FRIDAY,  June  20. 
Open  Competition,  without  entrance  fees,  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses  Schedules  of  Prizes.may  be  obtained 
of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  T.  W.  GRAY,  Esq.,  Queen  Street 
Chambers.  Exeter. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100,  50$.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4s.  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Ycsuvius,  and  Velocipede     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,   the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas. 
KNIGHT    has  a  large  stock   of  many  of  the 

•  leading  varieties  of  the  above,  in  strong,  healthy,  clean  plants. 
Price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000,  on  application. 

Floral  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


w. 


Rhododendrons. 

JDAVIES  has  an  immense  stock    of  most  splendid 
•     and  novel  SEEDLINGS,  now  coming  into  bloom  in   the  open 
ground  ;  inspection  is  respectfully  invited. 

Brook  Lane  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 


RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  by  too  or  1000, 
to  be  Sold,  cheap. — Extra  fine  specimens,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  as 
far  through,  all  grown  singly,  superb  plants,  well  set  with  (lower 
buds,  delivered  free  on  Rail  at  Newport  Station,  Shropshire.  Now  is 
about  the  best  time  to  plant  them.     For  price,  apply  to 

C.  WHITEHOUSE,  Brereton  Nursery,  Rugeley,  St.-ifWdshire. 


/"i  OLDEN  FEATHER  PYRETHRUM.  41.  per  100 ; 

VT  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA,  4s.  per  100;  LOBELIA  PUMILA 
GRANDIFLORA,  as.  per  100;  SEDUM  ACRE  AUREA  and 
SEDUM  GLAUCUM,  8i.  per  100;  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA 
GLAUCA,  T2s,  and  201.  per  100. 

WM.  CLItSRAN  an'd  SON,  Oldfleld  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILHERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLA.DIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  frco  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N,     [Establisbud  upwards  of  150 years. 


D 


To  the  Trade. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 

of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 


be  forwarded  post  free  on  applicatic 

Nurseries,  Forest   Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS     S.    WARE'S    APP  EN  DI  X  to  his 
PERENNIAL  LIST  of  1871  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  free 
on  application. 

Hale   Farm    Nurseries,   Tottenham,  N. 


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


Hardy  Florist  Flowers. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N. 


BEDDING     PLANTS.  — At    the    original    West    of 
England  Establishment  for  Bedding  Plants.     CATALOGUES 
may  be  had  gratis.     As  it  has  always  been,  the  stock  is  the  largest 
and  hnest  in  the  West  of  England.     Orders  to  be  addressed  to 
J.  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset. 


A  GENTLEMAN  will    be  obliged    to   any  one   who 
can  tell  him  where  he  can  procure,  and  at  what  price,  YOUNG 
POTATOS  lrom  Portugal,  Channel  Islands,  &c 

A-_F.,  Pangbourne,  Reading. 


FOR    SALE,  2000   good  strong   CRIMSON    KING 
VERBENAS,  out  of  pots,  at  50s.  per  1000,  for  cash  ;  also  Light 
and  Dark  HELIOTROPE,  6s,  per  100. 

S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham.  Surrey. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs. 

PVAN  WAVEREN,  Jun.,  and  CO.,  of  Hillegom, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  just  published  their  New  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above.  It  may  be  had  post  free  of  Messrs.  R. 
SILBERRAD  and  SON,  s.  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


N 


EW    TRICOLOR    PELARGONIUMS.— Brilliant, 

Countess  Flanders,  E.  R.  Benyon,  Jetty  Lacy,  Lady  Boswell, 


Marquis    of    Salisbury,    Masterpiece,    Miss    Goring,    Mrs.    Griev 
Gem   of  Tricolors,    Lady    Dorothy   Neville.       The    abc 


Premier, 

splendid  set,  good  plants,  for  25s 

Bronze  do.  for  16s. 

H.  JACKSON,  Blaked 


Twelve  splendid  New  Golden  and 

Kidderminster. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Vienna, 
1873. 


S  E  E  D  S.- 
Messrs. Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  of 


SUTTONS'       GRASS 
ft 


-upptying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  l\/f  ESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.         1V±     consistingof  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the  MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  10  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  BUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  |U  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsme 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Pnnc< 


by    Special   Appointment,   t< 
ce  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

GRASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  best  Seeds  kept  ready 
for  Laying  Down  to  Permanent  Pasture. 
Also  SEEDS  for  One  or  Two  Years  Lay,  at  a  lower  price. 
BOLTON   AND   CO.,  Seed   Merchants,   Wood    Green,    London,   N 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD       GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 


"pAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

X\  DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

Address,  z6,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 

Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 

lor  Wheat;  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

OOD  Autumn-sown  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  suitable 

.,  for  the  Farm  or  Garden,  51.  per  1000;  fine  CELEKY  PLANTS, 
ij.  per  100;  excellent  DWARF  FRENCH  BEANS,  151.  per  bush. 
Terms  cash. 

F.  GEE,  Seed    Grower,  &c,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


(i 


Home-Grown  Mansel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
.  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  anil 
of  crop  1872.       Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds.  Carriage  Free. 
TAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to .send 

rj  (post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  or  fARH 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks 
-Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Lastsate  Street, 
Chester. 
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NEW  PLANTS 


FOR      1873. 


3sa> 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  ARE  NOW   PREPARED  TO  SEND  OUT 

THE   UNDERMENTIONED   SPLENDID  NOVELTIES. 


ADIANTUM    PERTJVIANTJM. 

A  magnificent  species,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  1870,  p.  JS7.  and  there  described  by 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  following  terms  :-"  This  noblest  of  all  known  species  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  rivals 
if  it  does  not  excel  the  well-known  Adiantum  trapeziforme  in  the  size  of  its  pinnules,  and  far  surpasses 
that  grand  old  Fern  in  the  elegance  of  its  large  compound  drooping  fronds,  was  first  made  known  from 
Peruvian  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  was  afterwards  gathered  by  the  collector 
Mathews.  It  is  a  plant  which  at  once  riv»ts  attention,  and  commands  admiration,  not  alone  on  account 
of  its  unusual  pendent  habit,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  bold  and  strongly  marked  character.  From  a 
stoutish  decumbent  slowly-extending  caudex  it  throws  up,  to  a  height  of  12  or  15  inches,  the  stout  black 
erect  polished  stipites,  supporting  the  ample  fronds,  which  are  between  2  and  3  feet  long,  the  nearly 
simple  elongated  branches,  as  well  as  the  apical  portion  of  the  frond  spreading  out  and  hanging  as  grace- 
fully dependent  as  the  boughs  of  a  Weeping  Willow.  Four  or  five  of  these  pinna;  or  branches  are  pro- 
duced, the  lower  ones  being  fully  a  foot  in  length,  and  again  branched  near  the  base.  The  pinnules  are 
numerous,  of  a  stoutish  papery  texture,  and  of  large  size,  opaque  green,  quite  smooth,  and  attached  by 
slender  petioles,  varying  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length ;  they  have  the  base  more  or 
less  wedge-shaped,  the  apex  being  acute  or  rarely  acuminate,  and  the  side  angles  rounded,  so  that  the 
pinnules  become  unequally  ovate  or  somewhat  trapeziform  according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  in  the  two 
sides.  The  pinnules  measure  in  ordinary  well-grown  mature  fronds  about  2  inches  long  by  ijj  inch 
broad,  some  of  those  on  the  less  divided  fronds  being  fully  3  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad.  The  son 
are  large  produced  along  the  whole  of  the  two  anterior  margins  of  the  pinnule,  oblong,  varying  in  length, 
but  generally  shortish  and  somewhat  rounded.  The  veins  are  flabellatcly  forked,  without  trace  of 
midrib  " 

In  describing  the  novelties  exhibited  in  1S70,  the  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says,  at  p.  6  ol 
iS7r  :— "  New  Ferns  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  some  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit,  prominently  50 
is  Adiantum  peruvianum,  which  is  truly  described  as  the  noblest  of  '  the  Maidenhairs,'  &c." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  plant  has  received  First-class  Certificates  b  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Price  21s.  each. 

APHELANDRA  NITENS. 

A  very  distinct  plant,  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  the  following  terms  :— 
■'  A  near  ally  of  the  A.  aurantiaca  (Lindl.),  but  a  much  more  beautiful  plant,  and  indeed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  splendid  order  to  which  it  belongs.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant  glossy  polish  of  the 
upper  surface  or  the  leaves,  the  dark  vinous  purple  ol  their  under  surface,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
vermilion  scarlet  of  the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of  Guayaquil,  in  New  Grenada,  from  whence  it  was  sent 
to  England  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearce,  when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch." 

The  following  description  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Exhibition  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  December  4,  1872,  and  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle:—"  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  the 
new  Aph'elandra  nitens,  which  has  dark,  shining,  egg-shaped,  acute  opposite  leaves,  the  under  side  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  claret  colour.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  a  spike,  are  of  a  bright  vermilion 
shade,  and  produced  freely  on  very  small  plants." 

Blooming  as  it  does  in  the  winter  months,  and  being  very  handsome  both  as  a  foliage  and  flowering 
plant,  we  anticipate  a  great  demand  for  it. 

1 1  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  of  1868,  tab.  S74'  I  and  it  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  or  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  4,  1872. 
Price  is*,  each. 

ARALIA  VEITCHII. 

It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  we  are  at  length  enabled  to  offer  for  sale  this  magnificent  plant, 
imported  by  us  some  years  since  from  New  Caledonia.  We  have  so  often  exhibited  it  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  give  now  any  lengthened  description  of  this 
splendid  novelty.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  it  is  a  most  elegant  slender-growing  Aralia,  producing 
handsome  digitate  leaves,  with  filiform  leaflets,  which  are  much  undulated.  The  colour  of  the  leaf  is 
dark  very  glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  dark  red  underneath. 

As  an  exhibition  foliage  plant,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  always  stand  in  the  first  rank,  and  as  a 
dinner-table  decorative  plant  it  is  probably  without  a  rival. 

The  plant  has  received  numerous  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit,  and  has  frequently  been  in  our 
collections  of  New  Plants  which  have  obtained  the  highest  awards. 

The  stock  of  this  plant  is  limited. 

Price  £$  55.  each. 
AZALEA  TODMANII. 

A  first-rate  seedling,  obtained  from  A.  Duchess  Adelaide  von  Nassau  crossed  with  A.  stclla 

The  flower  is  of  excellent  lorm  and  of  great  substance  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  orange-scarlet. 

The  plant  is  of  capital  habit  and  free  growth,  and  is  a  very  free  blooming  kind. 

We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  fine  variety  from  Mr.  Todman,  the  well-known  raiser  of 
many  of  our  best  English  Azaleas,  and  he  considered  this  so  fine  a  novelty  that  he  wished  it  to  bear  his 
own  name. 

Price  10s.  6a.  each. 

CROTON   YOTJNGII. 

This  is  a  magnificent  Croton,  perfectly  distinct  in  every  way  Irom  any  other  variety  yet  known. 

It  is  of  a  novel  and  graceful  habit.  The  leaves  are  of  great  substance,  from  ilA  to  2  feet  in  length 
by  H  of  an  inch  in  width,  deep  red  underneath,  while  the  upper  surface  is  dark  green,  densely  blotched 
and  suffused  with  creamy  yellow  and  bright  rosy  red. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  graceful,  it  has  so  noble  and  yet  so  elegant  and  light  an  appearance, 
and  the  variegation  is  so  rich,  that  wc  strongly  recommend  this  fine  kind  to  all  lovers  ol  beautiful  plant!, 

We  have  received  this  novelty  from  J.  R.Young,  Esq.,  of  Sydney,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  (or 
some  of  our  best  introductions,  and  wc  have  had  much  pleasure  in  naming  after  him  this  one  now 
described.  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Price  31J.  off.  each. 


CYPRIPEDITJM    DOMINIANTJM. 

A  very  beautiful  hybrid  Orchid,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  skill  of  our  foreman,  Mr.  Dominy, 
after  whom  it  has  been  named. 

It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  C.  caudatum  and  the  C.  Pearcei,  and  has  nearly  every  organ  intermediate 
between  the  two.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  in  Pearcei,  and  narrower  than  in  caudatum.  The  spike 
bears  three  flowers,  fully  expanded  at  the  same  time.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  nearly  those  o| 
caudatum,  the  distinct  blotches  on  the  inner  lip  being  preserved.  In  size  also  the  blooms  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents,  the  tails  averaging  6  inches  in  length. 

The  plant  is  of  exceedingly  free  growth,  and  being  a  very  free  bloomer  and  throwing  its  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage,  cannot  fall  to  be  generally  cultivated  by  all  lovers  of  Orchids. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  plant  has  received  Awards  both  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Price  ^5  $r.  each. 
DRAOffiNA    IMPERIALIS. 

A  very  distinct  and  robust -growing  kind,  of  fine  habit.  The  leaves  are  erect  in  growth,  from  1  %  to 
2  feet  in  length,  and  average  3  to  4  inches  in  width.  The  ground  colour  is  dark  green,  which  is  much 
suffused  with  bright  red  over  the  whole  of  the  older  leaves,  and  shading  to  light  pink  on  the  young 
foliage.  The  plant  has  a  peculiar  metallic  gloss,  bringing  out  the  variegation  very  distinctly,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  such  a  robust  and  leathery  texture,  we  believe  this  kind  will  prove  for  decorative  purposes 
one  of  the  very  best  which  we  have  yet  introduced. 

It  has  received  Certificates  of  Merit, 

Price  42J.  each. 
ODONTOGLOSSTJM    VEXILLARITJM. 

A  magnificent  novelty  from  New  Grenada,  producing  flowers  larger  in  size  than  those  of  any  other 
known  Odontoglot. 

The  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  enormous  labellum,  3  inches  broad,  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy  UlaC 
colour.  The  plant  is  exceedingly  free  blooming,  frequently  producing  two  spikes  of  bloom  from  One 
growth,  each  spike  having  five  or  six  of  its  enormous  flowers. 

It  is  of  most  easy  culture,  and  is  certain  to  find  its  way  into  the  most  select  collections. 

Professor  Reichenbach  describes  it  as  "  a  first-rate  novelty." 

We  are  very  gratified  at  being  the  first  to  introduce  living  plants  of  this  magnificent  plant  so  long 
a  desideratum  amongst  all  Orchid  growers. 

Price  on  application. 
PLATYCERIUM   ALCICORNE    MAJTTS. 

A  large  foliaged  and  free  growing  form  of  the  Stag's-horn  Fern,  P.  alcicorne,  and  one  which  far 
surpasses  that  kind  in  beauty  and  habit.  It  will  prove  a  most  useful  plant  for  basket  work,  &c.  It  was 
introduced  by  us  from  Australia. 

It  has  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural,  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Price  10s.  6(f.  each. 


PLATYLOMA    BRACHYPTERTJM. 

This  is  a  beautiful  novelty,  recently  imported  by  us  from  California. 

Mr.  T.  Moore,  the  eminent  authority  on  Ferns,  has  published  in  the  Gardeners*  Cktvni.le,  of 
February  1,  1873,  the  following  description  of  the  plant  : — "  A  neat,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  entirely 
novel  Fern  of  the  Pella:oid  group,  related  in  some  respects  to  Platyloma  mucronatum,  but  differing 
obviously  in  its  linear  fronds,  and  much  narrower  pinnules.  The  erect  position  of  the  rigid  pinna  wiih 
the  spreading  direction  of  their  pinnules,  giving  the  narrow  erect  fronds  a  bristling  appearance,  are  very 
peculiar  features,  while  the  short  stalkless  pinnae,  almost  forming  a  semicircle  in  outline,  and  consist  In  ■  '< 
few  pinnules  uniform  in  size  and  form,  furnish  another  striking  characteristic.  The  plant  has  a  decumbent 
caudex,  which  appears  to  creep  amongst  rocks  and  stones,  and  is  thickly  furnished  with  the  hard  endur- 
ing fronds,  those  at  the  apex  emerging  from  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  very  narrow  scales.  The  fronds  are  of 
a  decided  blue-green  colour  ;  and  the  pinna:  arc  nearly  uniform  throughout,  the  large  ones  not  exceeding 
an  inch  in  length  and  about  1%  inch  in  breadth,  while,  from  their  erect  position,  the  frond  itself,  which 
bristles  all  round  with  the  pointed  pinnules,  scarcely  exceeds  this  breadth." 

This  distinct  plant  will  succeed  well  in  a  coot  greenhouse. 

It  has  been  awarded  two  First-class  Certificates. 

Price  ioj.  6d,  each. 


FIG,    NEGRO    LARGO. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  received  the  stock  of  the  above  fine  new  .n,,| 
distinct  Fig  from  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  and  arc  now  prepared  to  supply  plants.  It  is  figured  In  the 
Florist  for  July,  1872,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fleming:—"  It  is  robust  in  habit,  free  growing,  ;i,»d  ,, 
wonderful  bearer,  moreover,  forcing  well.  It  is  peculiar  in  ripening,  ns  sometimes  wc  had  six  fruits  ripe 
at  one  time  on  the  same  shoot,  and  none  of  them  were  much  below  4  ounces  in  weight." 

It  is  oblong  obovate  or  pyriform  in  shape,  the  skin  jet  black,  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs,  the  eye 
open,  and  the  stalk  short.  The  flesh  is  pale  red,  very  tender,  and  abounding  with  .1  rich  highly -rUvound 
juice.  When  highly  ripened,  Dr.  Hogg  observes,  tho  flesh  nnd  skin  together  become  quite  melting.  U  I 
form  a  most  delicious  sweetmeat. 

Mr.  Fleming  further  remarks  that  it  has  always  been  grown  in  pOtfl,  but  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  its  productive  habit.it  would  produce  very  much  larger  crop-i  and  fruit  if  planted  out. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  finest  black  Fig  in  cultivation. 

Price  ioj.  6d.  each. 


For  continuation  sec  next  page. 
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JAMES   VEITCH  &  SONS'    ADVERTISEMENT    CONTINUED. 


NOVELTIES  TO  BE  SENT  OUT  AUGUST  1,  1873. 


DIPLADENIA.  INSIGNIS. 

A  grand  addition  to  this  deservedly  popular  class  of  flowering  stove  plants. 

It  is  a  seedling  from  D,  amabilis,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  Gardener  to  John  Waterhousc, 
Esq.,  of  Well  Head,  Halifax,  from  whom  we  purchased  the  entire  stock. 

In  growth  and  blooming  the  plant  is  quite  as  free  it  not  freer  than  the  D.  amabilis.  The  seedling 
plant  bloomed  when  in  a  7-inch  pot,  and  continued  for  some  weeks  in  flower,  and  other  plants  are  now  in 
hud  in  6-inch  pots. 

The  blooms  are  rom  4  to  4**  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rich  deep  rosy  cirmme,  as  deep  on  the  outer 
as  the  inner  side  of  the  corolla,  the  base  of  the  tube  bcinj;  white,  the  white  sharply  defined.  The  fore- 
going description  is  taken  from  the  Florist  of  187a,  p.  73.  The  Editor  further  added  :— "  It  is  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  flowers  and  in  the  brilliant  colour  that  the  chief  merits  of  this  novelty  as  an  ornamental 
plant  are  to  be  found." 

The  plant  is  also  described  in  the  Florist  of  1873,  p.  4,  as  "  the  finest  of  all  the  Dipladcnias,  with 
very  high  coloured  rosy  carmine  flowers." 

In  the  GarvUiurf  Chronicle  of  1871,  when  first  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor,  that  gentle- 
man, after  describing  it  at  length,  adds,  "  It  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  a  decided  acquisition  among  stove 
climbers." 

We  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate  for  this  plant  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  7, 
187s,  and  we  cannot  loo  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  flowering  stove  plants. 

An  excellent  Illustration  will  be  found  in  the  Florist  of  1S72,  p.  73. 

Price  31J.  6d.  each. 


DRACJENA  AMABILIS. 

A  magnificent  novelty,  and  without  doubt  the  most  distinct  and  finest  Dracama  yet  introduced. 

It  is  of  robust  habit,  the  leaves  averaging  24  to  30  inches  in  length,  by  4  to  5  in  width. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  variegation  that  it  proves  so  line  an  addition  to  the  splendid  class  of  decora- 
tive plants  The  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  bright  glossy  green,  which,  as  the  plant  grows,  becomes 
marked  and  suffused  with  pink  and  creamy  white,  the  young  leaves  in  large  specimens  being  quite  rosy. 

We  exhibited  this  sterling  novelty  at  the  recent  International  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  where,  in  com- 
petition with  a  variety  of  other  novelties,  it  was  awarded  the  FI  R.ST  PRIZE,  as  the  best  new  foliage 
plant  in  the  Show.     It  has  also  received  numerous  awards  in  England. 

Price  63J.  each. 
POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  MAJOR. 

This  is  a  handsome  addition  to  our  winter  blooming  plants,  being  far  superior  in  size  of  head  as 
well  as  in  quantity  of  flowers  to  the  well-known  P.  pulcherrima,  whilst  it  is  of  much  better  habit  and  con- 
siderably  earlier  in  blooming,  the  bract  also  is  much  smoother  and  forms  a  more  complete  head,  and  the 
colour  is  softer  and  more  pleasing,  with  a  violet  tint  in  it. 

We  first  exhibited  this  plant  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
4th  December,  1872,  when  the  following  report  was  made  of  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle : — "  Messrs. 
Vcitch  staged  a  group  of  an  admirable  new  Poinseltia  named  pulcherrima  major,  probably  a  sport  from 
the  better  known  form.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  was  also  shown,  the  new  form  having  smooth  cerise- 
scarlet  bracts,  which  are  produced  on  dwaifcr  and  better  habited  plants  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than 
P,  pulcherrima,  grown  under  identical  cultural  conditions.     A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it." 

From  our  own  experience  we  can  safely  affirm  that  the  plant  is  of  much  belter  habit  than  the  old 
variety,  dwarf  plants  producing  large  heads  of  bloom. 

It  was  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

Price  7s.  6d.   each,  or  ^"3  3.1.  per  dozen. 


A     NEW     ILLTJSTBATED     DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE 

Of  the  above  and  many  Novelties  sent  cut  by  other  houses  will  be  forwarded  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL   EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,   S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN   INSPECTION   OF  HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


new  "cheshunt  raised"  seedling  roses. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  "old"  nurseries,  cheshunt, 

Feel  much  pleasure  in  having  to  announce  as  ready  for  distribution  at  the  end  of  May, 
the  following  New  Seedling  Roses  raised  by  them  at  Cheshunt : — 

H.P.   REYNOLDS   HOLE    (Paul  &  Son).— A  large  globular  flower, 

of  fine  shape,  colour  entirely  distinct  from  any  known  kind,  deep  maroon  flushed  over  with  vivid  scarlet  ;  plant 
of  free  hardy  habit.  This  variety  has  received  First-class  Certificates  at  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  at  the 
Hereford,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Gardener,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  about  Roses  "  thus  speaks  of  it  : — 
"I  hope  a  similar  popularity  will  be  extended  to  the  last  new  English  Rose  upon  my  list.  I  mean  to  Reynolds 
Hole  -so  named  by  the  raiser  in  recognition  of  our  long  and  hearty  friendship  — a  seedling  raised  from  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  a  Rose  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  complexion. " 

TEA  or  HYBRID  TEA  CHESHUNT  HYBRID  (Paul  &  Son).— 

A  seedling  from  Tea  Mdme.  de  Tartas,  evidently  crossed  by  a  Perpetual.  Colour  cherry-carmine,  large,  full, 
finely  shaped  flower  ;  in  all  ways  one  of  the  best  new  Roses  of  late  years,  promising,  like  La  France,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race.  The  plant  is  so  vigorous  as  to  be  likely  to  prove  a  distinct  climbing  red  Tea  Rose. 
It  has  been  freely  shown  this  spring,  and  has  elicited  most  decided  marks  of  approbation  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character.  Mr.  Hole,  in  the  same  article,  says  of  it  : — "It  seems  to  belong  at  first  sight  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  family,  but  on  examination  it  has  all  the  characteristics,  in  wood,  leaf,  and  flower,  of  the  Tea-scented 
China  Rose.  The  flower  and  the  foliage  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  growth  is  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  Blairii 
No.  2,  than  which  we  have  no  more  exuberant  Rose." 

"  R.  P.  P."  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  says  of  it  : — "  It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  English  Rose  ever  raised  in 
England,  not  excepting  even  Devoniensis. " 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Garden,  and  other  Journals,  all  speak  most  highly  of  the  variety  as  exhibited. 
First-class  Certificates  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Paul  &*  Son  have  to  add  that,  after  two  year?  thorough  trial,  they  can  sincerely 
recommend  both  varieties  as  good  distinct  new  Roses. 

Strong   Plants,   ready   June  1,   10s.  tf"d.   each ;    20s.   for  the   two   varieties. 

Special  Prices  quoted  to  the  Trade, 


W 


Palms.-(Wholesale  Prices.) 
OOD  and  INGRAM  offer  fine  established   Plants 

as  follows : — 
CHAM.EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  5-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 

,,  MACROCARPA,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
LATANIA  BORBON1CA,  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 
OREODOXA  OLERACEA,  in  4. inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX  HUMILIS,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  ins  inch  pots,  18s.  per  dozen. 
Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Pelargoniums,  Fucasias,  Beddine;  and  Otner  Plants. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD    and     INGRAM     beg    to    offer    PELAR- 
GONIUMS, Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  fine  flowering  plants, 
good  named  sorts,  in  5-inch  pots,  50s.  per  100,  8s.  per  dozen 
FUCHSIAS,  fine  flowering  plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  good  named   sorts, 
50s.  per  ioo,  8s.  per  dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countess  of  Craven,  3s.  per  dozen.   I  Louisa  Smith,  31.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett  (Woods),  2s.  6d.  each  ]  Mrs.  Dix,  4s  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  3s.  6d.  each. 
Queen  Victoria,  20s.  per  ioo,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Cusack,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Sophia  Dumaresque,  20s.  per  100,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Star  of  India,  4s.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


Lass  o'  Gowrie,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  qs.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  +s.  per  dozen. 
Picturata,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  4s.  per  dozen 


Caroline  Longfield,  3s.  per  dozen, 

Charming  Bride,  os.  per  dozen. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  3s,  per  doz. 

Excellent,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Italia  Unita,20S.  per  100,3s.  p.  doz. 

Princess  Beatrice,  20s.  per  ioo,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Queen  of  May,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  20s.  per  100,  3s.  per  dozen 

SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  20s.  per  100,  31.  per  dozen. 

Bijou,  20s.  per  100,  35.  per  dozen.      I  Mrs.  Vidler,  31,  per  dozen- 
Jane,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  |  Shottesham  Pet,  20s.  per  100, 3s.  per 
silver  Cord,  very  fine  variety,  6s.  per  dozen.  [dozen 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

International,  3s,  per  dozen.  |  Golden  Christine,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  by  name,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE   ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Bayard  (Pearson),  3s,  per  dozen.      I  Lconidas,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Clipper,  3s.  per  dozen.  Lord  Derby,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisfey,  3s.  per  dozen.  |  Vesuvius,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

BEDDING   PLANTS,  &c. 
Calceolaria  aureafloribunda,  in  3-inch  pots,  2s.  6<z".  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100 
Pentstcmons,  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
Chamaepuce  Cassabona,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Lobelia  speciosa,  named  varieties,  in  2-inch  pots,  14s.  per  100. 
Thymus,  new  gold  variegated,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Petunia,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  double,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Heliotropes,  named  varieties,  i6s.  per  100. 
Aloysia  (lemon-scented  Verbena),  31.  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,   Crimson    King,    Boule   de   Niege,   and    Purple   King    in 

2?j-inch  pots,  14s.  per  100. 
Verbenas,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  from  store  pots,  6s.  per  100  or 

50s.  per  1000. 
Sempervivum  californicum,  10s.  to  16s.  per  100. 
Daisies,  fine  double  varieties,  10s.  per  100. 
Delphinium  formosum,  20s.  per  ioo,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Pinks,  fine-named  show  flowers,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Violets,  named  sweet-scented  sorts,  12s.  per  100. 
Litium  auratum,  flowering  bulbs,  in  growth,  is,  6rf.  to  3s.  6d.  each 
Hollyhocks,  fine  show  varieties,  12s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

PALMS. 
Chamserops  cxcelsa,  in  5-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen, 

„  macrocarpa,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s  per  dozen. 

Latania  borbonica,  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 
Phcenix  humilis,  in  4-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 
Seaforthia  elegans,  in  5-inch  pots,  i8s.  per  dozen. 

W.  &I.*s  Priced  Descriptive  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 
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Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

MR.     WILLIAM     BULL,     having    received    large 
Importations,  can  make  the  following  special  offer  : — ■ 
ODONTOGLOSMIM  TRIUMPHANS,  2ts.  each;  six  at  155. 
AERiDES  CR1SPLIM,  i«.  6d   each  ;  six  at  7s.  id. 
SACCuLABIHM   ISLUMEI   MAJUS,  10s.  id.  each  ;    six  at  7s.  id. 
ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM,  7s.  id.  each;  six  at  5s. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM,  7s.  id.  each  ;  six  at  V. 

„        ROSEUM.7*.  id.  each  ;  six  at  5J. 
DENDROBIUM  MACROPHYLLUM,  ioj.  id.  each;  six  at  7s.  id. 
EROUGHTONIA  SANGUINEA,  10s.  id.  each  ;  six  at  7S.  id. 
EPIDENDRUM   DECIPIENS,  71.  (id.  each  ;  six  at  cs. 
SCHOMBURGKIA  U N DU LATA,  5J.  each  ;  six  at  3!.  id. 
ACI ,".  ETA  SU  PERBA.  7s.  id.  each  ;  six  at  5s. 
ODONTUGLOSSUM  GRANDE, 7s.  6d.  each;  six  at  5s. 
EPIDENDRUM  DICII  ROM  UM,  10s.  id.  each  ;  six  at  7!  id. 
AERIDES  MACULOSUM,  21J.  each  ;  six  at  15s. 
AERIDES  QUINQUEVULNERUM,  311.  eacfi  ;  six  at  21s. 
CALANTHE  VERATRIFI  ILIA,  ioj.  fid.  each;  six  at  71.  6d. 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  LUTEO-OCULATA,  5s.   each;  six  at 

3s.  id. 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRO-OCULATA,  51.  each;    six  at 

v.td. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  EARBATUM  PURPUREUM,  5s.  each;  six  at 

31.  6d. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  VILI.OSUM,  21s.  each  :  six  at  15s. 
ONCIDIUM   MICROP11GON,  71.  6d.  each;  six  at  5s. 
ONCIDIUM  OKMTIIORKHYNCIIUM.ioi.&f.  each;  six  at  7s.  M. 
DENDROBIUM  CRETACEUM,  10s.  id.  each  ;  six  at  7s.  id. 
Establishment  (or  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


POST  FREE. 


B.   S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet.— 1.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  \YiIliams' Queen  of  Whites  . .  5  o 
Williams'   superb  strain   of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..26 

Williams' superb  strain  of  BALSAM is,  6d.  and    2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is,  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  6d.t  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

is.  6d. ,  is.  6d. ,  31.  6.f. ,  and    5    o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN  . .  is,  6d.,  21.  OJ  ,  and    3    6 

Ecklord's  choice  strain  of  VERBENA  10 

AMARANTKUS  SAL1CIFOLIUS 16 

CAMPANULA  CALVCANTHEM A,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTIIEMA,  while  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells,] 

CELOSIA  CKISTATA  VARIEGATA,  new         16 

DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALEfl.-pl.,new 10 

LOBELIA,  Crystal  Palace  compacts 10 

NEMOPHILAATOMARIAOCULATA  ATRO  CCERULEA 

new     1    o 
POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain  ..         ..  is.  and     1     6 

PRIMULA  JAPON1CA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6d.  and     2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6d.  and    2    6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA.  magnificent,  new         ..         ..    ss.6d,  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        10 

ZINNIA  HAAGEANAfl.-pI,  bright  orange-yellow        ..         ..10 
Imported  German  Asters,  Stocks,   Balsams,   Larkspurs,    Portulacas, 

Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c,  in  collections,  as  imported. 
GLADIOLI — Choice  named  varieties,  6s.,  os.,  and  12s.,  per  dozen. 

„  BRENCHLEYENSIS— Extra  strong  bulbs,  10s.  6d.  per  100. 

„  ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  strongly  recommended,  t6s.  per  100. 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,   N. 

JACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.  Noted 
for  their  vigorous  growth  and  free  successional  flowering. 
Distributed  in  May,  1872. 

C.  THOMAS  MOORE.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  very  large,  of  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 

C.  MRS.  JAMES  BATEMAN.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Flowers  large,  mostly  six  sepals  of  a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  off  to  a  pale  lavender,  stamens  conspicuous. 

C.  VITICELLA  RUBRA  GRANDIFLORA.— First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  medium,  from  four  to  six 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 

G  ALEXANDRA— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals. 

C.  VELUTINA  PURPUREA.— First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  3 
very  rich  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish. 
Strong  Plants,  ot  last  year,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  the  set  of  five  varieties  for 

30s.,  in  pots. 
The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  as 

a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 

rootery,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can  be  supplied  in  pots,  strong 

and  vigorous,  from  a  stock  of  upwards  ot  40,000  plants  of  select  Horn  e 

and  Continental  varieties,  at  iSs.,  24s.,  to  421.  per  dozen. 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Seventeen  Plates,  price  ios,  6d., 

THE  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER  ; 
being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
arc  adapted  in  modern  gardening.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.,  and 
Gkorge  Jackman,  F.  R.H.S. 

"  This  work  is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one." — Journal 
of  Horticulture. 

"  This  is  a  good  book,  A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work." — The  Garden. 

"  An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers." 
—Florist  and  Ponwlogist. 

"  We  do  not  think  we  say  too  much  by  asserting  that   two  persons 

better  Qualified  for  the  office  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  ol 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  ano  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 

Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming. 

NEW   CATALOGUE. 

MAURICE    YOUNG'S     new     Descriptive     CATA- 
LOGUE is  now  ready,  containing  Lists  of  NEW  and  RARE 
HARDY  PLANTS, 

CONIFERS. 

RHODODENDRONS  and  other  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

ROSES, 

New  Hardy  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

NewAUCUBAS, 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  EVERGREENS, 

Cheap  EVERGREENS,  &c,  for  Cover  or  Shrubbery  Planting, 

PLANTS  suitable  for  Winter  Bedding, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

FOREST  TREES,  &c; 

And  a  PLATE  of  Young's  New  WEEPING  BIRCH. 
Where  practicable,  M.  Young  would  invite  a  personal  inspection  ol 
his  Stock,  which  extends  over  more  than  100  acres. 

Railways. — The  Nurseries  are  10  minutes' walk  from  the  Milford 
Station,  and  1  mile  from  the  Godalming  (New)  Station,  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  Line ;  2  miles  from  the  Godalming  Old  Station  (all  on  the 
South- Western  Railway) ;  4  miles  from  Shalford  Station,  on  the 
Reading  and  Rtigate  Line;  and  4%  miles  from  Bramley  Station,  on 
the  Guildford  and  Horsham  Branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 


WALTHAM     CROSS     GRAPE. 

FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE,   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


William  Paul 

Begs  to  announce  that  this  splendid  New  Grape  will  be  sent  out  on 
yune  2,  at  21s.  and  42.?.   each. 

DESCRIPTION.— Hardy  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  with  rich  amber-coloured 
berries  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

OPINIONS    AS    TO    MERIT. 

Dr.  Hogg—"  No  doubt  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  White  Grapes,  I      Mr.  Cox,  Redlea/—"A  valuable  acquisition  as  a  late  White  Grape, 

except  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria."  with  a  constitution  sufficiently  hardy  to  flourish  in  the  same  house 

Mr.  Barron-"  I   am   of  opinion   that  it   will  become   a  standard  j  and  undcr  the  same  treatment  as  the  Black  Hamburgh." 

variety;   it  is  certainly  the  most  handsome  and  most  noble  late  White  Mr.  Record,    Vintners— "  I   am  convinced  it  is  a  Grape  nf  great 

Grape  in  cultivation."  merit     I  have  tasted  it  at  different  times  and  formed  a  high  opinion 

Mr.  Rutland,  Goodwood—"  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with  |  of  its  flavour    *    •    *    a  marvellous  Grape." 

the  flavour,  size  of  berry,  and  general  appearance  of  your  Waltham  Mr.  Earley,  Valentines—"  The  berries  are  very  lirge   indeed,   the 

Cross  Grape.     I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  bunches  large  also,  and  the  flavour  good.     *    *    *     Purchasers  should 

our  vineries  we  have  had  for  some  years  past.'  |  know  it  is  an  amber-coloured  Grape,  of  the   refreshing  Hamburgh 

Mr.  John  Beale.  Woodhall—"  Your  Waltham  Cross  Grape  I  con-  |  flavour,  rather  than  a  second  type  of  Muscat." 

sider  a  great  acquisition."  j      The  yournat  af  Horticulture,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  Ganteners' 

Mr.  Douglas,  Laxford  Hall—"  I   think  very   highly   of  Waltham  Year   Book,    all    speak    highly   of   it;    and   it   has   been   figured    in 

Cross  Late  White  Grape."  :  the  Florist. 

Coloured  Plates  may  be  had  free  by  post  for  is.  each. 

PRIZES. 

In  order  to  bring  into  prominence  the  leading  qualities  of  FLAVOUR,  SIZE,  ana 
KEEPING,  ^30  will  be  offered  in  Prizes  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  best  bunch  for  flavour  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  August,  1875      . .         . .     £10. 

2.  The  best  kept  bunch  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  January,  1876    ..  ..         ..     £10. 

3.  The  heaviest  bunch  exhibited  before  any  Horticultural  Society  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  time 

during  the  year  1875 £10. 

In  this  case  iNo.  3)  the  weight  must  be  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  the  Judges  before  whom  it  is  exhibited. 


NEW    ROSES. 


FIREBRAND  (Wm.  Paul),  51.  each. 

PRINCESS    BEATRICE  (Wm.   Paul),    "the  coming 

Rose,"  3J.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
All  the  NEW  FRENCH  ROSES,  2s.  to  y.  6d.  each. 
Older  Sorts,  is.  to  it.  6d.  each  ;  75^.  to  120s.  per  100. 


NEW    GERANIUMS. 

IMOGENE,       LORD    BACON,       MISS    FARREN. 
MIDAS,  LADY       DOROTHY       NEVILLE. 

COUNTESS  of  FLANDERS,  and  many  other 
Novelties,  for  which  see  Wm.  Paul's  New 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Order  at  once  from 
WILLIAM  PAUL,  PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  N. 


TURNIP     SEEDS 


SAVED    FROM    CAREFULLY    SELECTED    STOCKS,    CARRIAGE    FREE. 


F0STERT0N    HYBRID    YELLOW    TURNIP. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  not 
liable  to  go  wrong;  of  a  fine  shape,  with  well-rounded  shoulder,  which  prevents  the  lodging  of  ■ 
water.  It  attains  a  great  size,  yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  localities  where 
the  Purple-top  has  a  tendency  to  mildew.     It  may  be  sown  either  early  or  late. 

Select  Slocks  of  the  other  Leading  Varieties  oj  Turnip  in  Cultivation. 
Detailed  Triced  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


DRUMMOND  BROTHERS  (Sons  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  N.B,), 

SEEDSMEN,  &c,  EDINBURGH. 


BOLIVIAN 


GUANO. 


PRICES     AT     OUR    WHARVES 

East  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Creek. 


Mono-Phospho  Guano 
Soluble  Bolivian  Guano 
Bolivian  Guano  (Raw) 


Ammonia, 
per  cent, 

3 

i  to  1 


Phosphates, 
per  cent. 

35  to  40 
40  to  45 
75  to  80 


Per  Ton. 

£9 
7 
7 


The  MONO-PHOSPHO  and  SOLUBLE  BOLIVIAN  GUANOS  have  their  Ammonia 
fixed,  and  their  Phosphates  chiefly  Soluble.    A  signed  Guarantee  is  given  with  each  delivery. 

The  Raw  Bolivian  Guano  is  sold  as  imported. 

Terms,  Cash.  Casks  or  Bags  Free.  Gross  Weight.  Orders  to  be  for  not  less  than 
50  Tons.  Smaller  quantities,  at  retail  prices.  Samples,  Circulars,  &c,  can  be  obtained  of 
the  appointed  Agents,  or  of  the 

Sole  Importers  and  Manufacturers  : 

MOCKFORD  &  CO.,   20,  Billiter  Street,  LONDON. 
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Gladioli  Seedlings,  by  Name,  from  Paris.      , 

LEVEQUE  and  SON.  Nurserymen,  Ivry-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris  (late  Boulevard  de  l'llopital),  offer  the  following  :— 
GLADIOLI  SEEDLINGS,  first-class,  per  too,  7*  ;  per  1000  £3    o    e 
100  GLADIOLI,  by  name,     10  sorts 


■5 


o  14    0 


jCi  to 

100       ;;  ;;       i«>  „       ..     ...    •■  ^3t0,  .°  °  5 

And  upwards,  according  to  the  novelty  of  the  sorts :  all  in  good 
flowering  bulbs.     Cheques  on  English  Bankers  accepted  for  payment 


Tricolor  and  Bedding  Pelargoniums, 

REDUCED  WHOLESALE  TRICES.  _ 

WOOD    AND     INGRAM    offer    the    following    fine 
established  PLANTS,  in  single  pots  ;— 
GOLDEN  TRICOLOR. 
Countf  ss  of  Craven,  js.  per  doien.  I         Star  of  India,  41.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassett.  2s.  6,i.  each.  Mrs.  Dix,  4s-  P"  dozen. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  2s.  6,i.  each,  =45.  per  dozen. 
Queen  Victoria,  3$.  per  dozen,  20J.  per  100. 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  2s.  6d.  to  3J.  per  dozen.  20J.  per  100. 
SILVER  TRICOLOR. 


,Lass  o'  Gowrie,  24s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  6*.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  4*.  per  dozen. 
Prince  Silverwings,  4s.  per  dozen. 


Caroline  Longfield,  3$.  per 
Charming  Bride,  6r.  per  dozen. 
Excellent  (Turner),  6s.  per  dozen. 
Italia  Unita,  31.  p.  doz.,201.  p.  100. 
Queen  of  May,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.  S:  I.'s  selection, 
3s.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 
SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 

Shottesham  Pet,  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  [100. 

Silver  Cord,  6s.  per  dozen.  I  Mrs.  Vidler,  3*.  per  dozen,  20s.  per 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  21.  6J.  per  dozen. 
Golden  Christine,  6s.  per  dozen. 


Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.  &  I. 's  selection,  2J.  <xz*.  to  41.  p.  doz. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.   &   I.'s  selection, 
as.  6d   to  41.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  3*.  per  dozen.  I  lean  Sislcy,  3.*,  ner  dozen. 

Bayard  (Pearson),  3s.  per  dozen.     |  Lconidas,  4J.  per  do;cn. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  31.  per  dozen. 
Lord  Derby,  31.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100. 
Vesuvius,  31.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  by  name,  W.  &  I.'s  selection  16s.,  to 
25s.  per  ice 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Laie  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
YEAR,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  ol  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street.  E.G. 

To  Imnrove  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S  RENOVATING  MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  lo 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  Sd.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Seed  Merchant.  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
1    PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  261.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


N 


ATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 

-*-  ^       Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 

Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 

Free  by  post. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  from  LARGE  ROOTS. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


Double  Wnite  Pelargonium. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  is 
now    sending    out    the    new    Ilouble-flowrred    White 
ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  ALINE  S1SLEY. 
This  and  other  Novelties  will  be  found  full  described  in  Mr.  W.  H.'s 
New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  which  is  just  issued, price  is. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S  W. 


prrpt.  p.  bus. 
i.  d.      i.    d. 


TO  ■-■SSMRix.v. 

HOBTICULTTJRISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 
The  Pine-Apple   Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  \V. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


THE    BEST    SWEDE 

IN   CULTIVATION.  -J 

?  £2,500   IN    PRIZES.  %£& 

Upwards  of  .£2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'   CHAMPION   SWEDE. 


SWEDE  TURNIP 

RING'S  Unrivalled  SWEDE,  very  compact, 
file  best  and  heaviest  Swede  grown  . .         ..09    34  o 

KINGS  Improved  SKIRVING'S  SWEDE, 
very  hardy,  will  stand  the  most  severe  frosts  07    28  o 

KING'S  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE,  small 
neck,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  of  excellent 
quality o  7    28  o 

CHAMPION  SWEDE o  8     30  o 

WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIPS,  from  choicest  varie- 
ties, 6d.  to  lod.  per  lb.     Much  cheaper  by  the  bushel. 

KING'S  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEED,  from  choicest 
selected  Stocks,  6d.  to  gd.  per  lb. 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 
for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  ot  20s.  and  upwards. 

Notice. — J.  K.  K.  begs  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  sclecied  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds — a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice — they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced. 


To  the  Trade. -Mangel  Wurzel  Seed. 

BOLTON    and    CO.    offer    choice    Stocks     of  :— 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
ORANGE  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
LuNG  YELLOW  MANGEL. 
RED  GLOBE  MANGEL. 
Prices  on  application. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'    CORN    and    GRASS    MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,    SUPER. 

PHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptforu 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  tor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  .determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
tbey  have  occupied  in  the  past.  ...  . 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  • 
),     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ; 
umberland  Road,   Bristol. 


Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 


S 

THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  KONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C.  ?     „,     ___    . 

116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary^ 

Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITKO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE.  . 

ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP  DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 

MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office—  log,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
C/iaitman—  Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Sccretan-C.  T.  MACADAM. 


JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


g</.  per  lb.,    35c  per  bushel. 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE, 
a  large  purple-top  yellow  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  rarely  (if  ever)  suffers  from  mildew. 

From  J  \MES  Laing,  Esq  ,  Wanton-wells,  Aberdeen. 

"  None  of  my  friends  here  have  been  able  to  compete  with  me  in  the 

weight  or  hardiness  of  your  Champion  Swede,  which  resisted  in  a 

most  remarkable  way  the  effect  of  a  frost  which  on  several  nights 

during  last  winter  was  10  or  12  degrees  below  zero." 

OTHER  SWEDES,  from  yd-  per  lb.,  z&s.  per  bushel. 

COMMON  TURNIPS,  from  yd.  per  lb.,  28*.  per  bush. 

All  Goods  value  20s.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  have  no  Agents, 
and  that  all  Packages 
direct  from  us  will  bear 
our  Registered  Trade 
Mark  as  annexed. 


Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

READING. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.    J.    HENRY   SCHRODER  AND  CO.,   of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  i<,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  EC 
HEREBY     GIVE     NOTICE     that     they     are     now     the     SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £r$  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 
£14  5s.  for  any  smaller  quantity.  _ 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents —  _       _     ,  _,  T .  . 

J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  13.  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J    CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Streot,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HURST 


G 


I    S 

COMPOUND. 


feM 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  u, ,  3s. ,  and  101.  6d. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Batttrsea,  London,  S.W. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

SUNDRIE9MAN,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321.    H»Kh    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers' Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


GREENHOUSES,  FORCING-HOUSES. 
VINERIES,  and  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  made  of  the  best 
yellow  deal,  glazed  with  15-02.  sheet  glass,  painted  four  times;  20  feet 
by  12  feet,  £40;  30  feet  by  12  feet,  £60  ;  40  feet  by  13  feet,  £8g  ;  50  feet 
by  18  feet,  £110  ;  100  feet  by  20  feet,  £230.  The  above  prices  include 
Delivery  and  Fixing.  Plans  and  Estimates  sent  on  receipt  of  sue 
required  to  R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,  Simpson's  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent. 


The  "  Alexandra  "  Promenade. 

THIS  MOST  CHASTE  AND  ELEGANT 
CONSERVATORY  will  be  EXHIBITED  in  the 

ALEXANDRA     PARK, 

MAY  24  to   SEPTEMBER  I,  by  the 

PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE 

AND  GARDENING  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S.,  Manager. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTS. 
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MAURICE  YOUNG'S  TRADE  CATALOGUE 
of  New  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens: 
New  Japanese  Plants,  New  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  All 
Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by 
reference.      Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


New  Dahlias. 

JOHN  KEYNES  has,  without  question,  the  finest 
collection  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation.  The  new  ones  for  1873 
are  now  ready,  in  fine  plants,  and  all  other  varieties  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Amateurs  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

VERBENAS— The   New   Verbenas,   raised   by    Mr.   Eckford,  are 
also  ready.    CATALOGUES  forwarded  on  application. 

Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury.        


SPECIAL    OFFER    of   the    following    PLANTS  :— 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  best  exhibition  varieties. 
ALTERNANTHERA,  in  variety. 
ECHEVERIA  BOLLII.  fine  plants. 

„  METALLICA. 

SEMPERVIVUM  MONTANUM. 

CALIFORNICUM. 
„                   PUMILA,  GLAUCA.&c 
Price  (low)  on  application  to 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 


SIXTY  THOUSAND  BEDDING  PLANTS  of  the 
followingkinds,  in  hardened  plants,  shaken  out :— GERANIUMS 
—Tom  Thumb,  Punch,  Stella,  &c;  CALCEOLARIAS— Yellow  Gem, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Small  Crimson,  Kayii,  5s.,  81.,  and  10s.  per  100 ; 
LOBELIA  PYRETHRUM,*4s.  per  100;  AGERATUM,  IRESINE, 
SALVIA,  PERILLA,  16s.  per  dozen;  STOCKS,  ASTERS, 
PHLOXES,  &c,  5s-  per  100.  Choice  and  general  kinds,  single  potted 
plants.  l6f.  to  201.  per  joo. 

W.  GROVE,  Tapsley,  Hereford. 


THIRTY  THOUSAND  Vine-foliage  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  all  in  2%-inch  single  pots,  and  now  fit  for  planting, 
at  2S  bd.  per  dozen,  cash,  including  Antennaria,  Alternanthera  mag- 
nifica,  Sempervivum  californicum,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Iresine  Herbstn, 
Lamium  aureum,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
Pyrethrum,  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus. 

Ten  Thousand  GERANIUMS,  10,000  CALCEOLARIAS,  10,000 
VERBENAS,  and  including  AGERATUMS,  CUPHEAS,  GAZA- 
NIAS  HELIOTRDPIUMS,  LOBELIAS,  NIEREMBERGIA 
GRACILIS,  &c.  „    .    . 

T.  S.  LANSDOWN,  North  Wilts  Nurseries,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

REDUCED    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

WOOD    AND    INGRAM     offer    the    following    fine 
established  Plants,  in  single  pots. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  12s.  per  100. 

,,  ION,  fine  dark,  16s.  per  100. 

PENTSTEMON,  fine  named  sorts,  3*.  per  dozen,  205.  per  too. 
LOBELIA     SPECIOSA,   Purity,  Paxtonii,  pumila  grandiflora,   and 

Trentham  Blue,  12s.  per  100. 
THYMUS,  Fisher  &  Holmes'  New  Gold  Variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
PETUNIA,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  Double,  31.  per  dozen. 
HELIOTROPES,  named  varieties,  14s.  per  100. 
ALOYSIA,  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  2s.  bd.  per  dozen,  ibs.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  Crimson    King,    Boule   de    Neigc,  and    Purple    King, 

141.  per  100. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  8s.  to  12s.  per  100. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  fine  show  varieties,  extra  strong  plants,  in  4-inch 

pots,  autumn  struck,  81.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  flowering  bulbs  in  growth,  is.  bd.  to3s.6rf.  each. 

VERBENAS,  from  store  pots,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  6s.  per  ioo, 
50s.  per  tcoo. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon.  


A 


est  prize 


New  and  Ex.  Ex.  Choice  Seeds,  Post  Free. 
URICULA,    PANSY,  POLYANTHUS,  saved  from 

the  most  perfect  flowers,  each  K,  per  packet. 
PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA  and  CINERARIA,  from  fin 

flowers,  is.  and  2s.  bd.  per  packet. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  crossed  with  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  &c,  is.  6d. 

per  packet. 
LETTUCE,  the  FAVOURITE,  very  large,  exceedingly  crisp,   and 

deliciously  flavoured.     Stands  the  driest  summer  without  running 

to  seed.     Post  free  for  7  or  13  stamps 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  imported  from  Japan,  post  free  for  is.  gd. 

J.  SCOTT,  the  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Cheap  Verbenas   Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 
"\TTILLIAM  B ADM  AN  offers   as   under,  Package 

VERBENAS,  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet,  rooted  cuttings, 6s.  per  100, 

Sos.  per  1000 ;  from  single  pots,  is.  bd.  per  dozen,  121.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  3s.   6d.  per   100;    251. 

£er  1000. 
IOTROPIUM,  fine  dark,  65.  per  100. 
TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Mrs    Pollock,   Louisa  Smith,    as.    per 
dozen,  15s.  per  100;  Sir  Robert  Napier,  very  fine,  3s.  per  dozen  ; 

TED,  Flower  of  Spring,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s. 


JEAN  SISLEY,  fine  for  pots,  2s.  per  dozen,  151.  per  100. 
FUCHSIAS,  double  and  single,  rooted  cuttings,  6s.   per  100;   from 

single  pots,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100. 
COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELT1,  rooted  cuttings,  8s.   per  100;  strong 

plants,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  irom  pots,  is.  bd.   per 

dozen,  iu.  per  100. 
WHITE  and  PINK  GERANIUMS.  2s.  per  dozsn,  ibs.  per  100. 
Terms  Cash  with  order. 
Cemetery   Nursery,   Gravesend. 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  aflernamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  3uch  universal 
satisfaction:— 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice   PALMS,  in   12  distinct  sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established  little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 
12  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  fine  plants  for  immediate 
eflect,  in  new  and  rare  kinds.     Price  63s.  and  105s. 
COLLECTION   No.  3. 
12     New     and     Choice     FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 
FOLIAGED    STOVE   PLANTS,   good  plants   and   valuable    sorts. 
Price  211.  and  421. 

COLLECTION  No.  4- 

12  choice  FERNS,  the  must  distinct,  graceful,  and  uncommon  kinds, 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  10s.  bit.  and  2is. 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong, 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very  advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same   price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two  single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  211.  and  42s. 

COLLECTION   No.  6. 

re  distinct  and  first-rate  CALAD1UMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 

3-inch  pots,  for  10s.  Gd.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  21s.) 

All  packages  gratis  lor  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  a,  6d. 

CATALOGUES  tree.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 

Croydon.  p__ ; 


Important  Notice. 

TO    PLANT    EXHIBITORS.— A   rare    opportunity 
is   now   offered   to  exhibitors   by   a  Gentleman   who   has   now 
relinquished    showing,    and    is    desirous    of     DISPOSING     of     his 

ENTIRE  STOCK    of  SPECIMEN    STOVE  and   GREEN rSE 

PLANTS,  including  magnificent  specimens  of  Crotons,  Rondeletias, 
Dipladcnias,  &c.  Also  some  very  choice  ORCHIDS,  Including 
Vandas,  Cattlcyas,  La:lias,  &c,  all  in  fine  condition.  The  above  will 
be  offered  at  tempting  prices. 

Address  in  first  instance  to  VVM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nurseries, 
Maresfield,  Ucklield,  Sussex,  who  will  furnish  address  and  al' 
particulars.— May  19.. 


Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias. 

REDUCED     WHOLESALE     PRICES. 

WOOD  AND  INGRAM  offer  fine  flowering  Plants, 
in  5-inch  pots,  of  Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy  PELAR- 
GONIUMS, their  selection,  6».  per  dozen,  451.  per  100.  Also 
FUCHSIAS,  in  great  variety,  6s.  per  dozen, 45s.  per  ioo. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon.    


Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      at     20s.      per     100. 
BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICOLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  151. 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  12s.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  ioj.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &c,  at  ioj.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  are  now 
ready  for  planting.     Price  List  free. 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  the  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
rflRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      aos.     per      100. 

-L  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60s.  per  100. 

VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  12s.  per  100. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  18s.  per  100. 

The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED    FRYER   offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck   plants,    at    per    dozen,    for    cash:— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:    Mrs.     Pollock,    2s.    bd . ;    Florence, 


bd.  ;   Lady 


Cullum,  3s.  6d. ;  Lucy  Grieve,  gs.:  Sophia  Cusack,  3?.  °<*T  :  SoP^'a 
Dumaresque,  2s.  6d.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Longfield. 
2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  3s.  bd.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,^,  bd  ;  Prince 
Silverwings,  2s.  (3d.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  3s.  bd.  ;  Gold- 
finder,  4s.  ;  The  Moor,  3s  bd.  DOUBLES :  Victor  Lemoine,  3*  bd.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  3s.  bd.  Baskets  and  packing.  6d,  per  dozen  or  3s.  per 
looextra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED    FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 

Choice  Tricolor  and  other  Bedding  Geraniums. 

THOMAS  PESTRIDGE  can  supply,  in  strong  Plants, 
for  Cash,  at  per  dozen— Florence,  4*  ;  Louisa  Smith,  35-;  Lucy 
Grieve,  4s.;  Mrs.  Turner,  3s.;  Mrs.  Dunnett,  os.;  Mrs  Headley,  os.; 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter's)  15s.:  Peter  Grieve,  18s.;  Sophia  Cusack,  3s.; 
Charming  Bride,  31.;  Glen  Eyre  Beauty.  3s.:  Imperatnce  Eugenie, 
3s.;  Italian  Beauty,  3s  ;  Lass  o*  Gowrie,  18s.;  Mabel  Morns,  3s:  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  os.  per  dozen;  Prince  Silverwings,  3s.;  Princess 
Beatrice,  31.;  May  Queen,  3*.J  Princess  Alexandra,  v;  Beauty  of 
Calderdale,  31.  ;  Criterion,  3s.;  Prima  Donna,  3s. :  Black  Douglas,  9s. ; 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  os.  ;  Reine  Victoria,  gs.  A  LIST  of  other  varieties 
on  application.  „  __  ,    .. 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE,    the    Greenway     Nursery,     Uxbndge, 
Middlesex. 


(1 


ERANIUMS,    fine  strong  Autumn-struck,  in  great 

variety,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  j  Gold  and  Silver-leaved,  3s.  per 
dozen:  a  choice  selection  of  FUCHSIAS.  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS, 
PENTSTEMONS,  PANSIESand  PINKS,  CLOVE  CARNATIONS, 
MULE  PINKS,  New  GoldenTHYME,  Double  White  FEVERFEW, 
TROP^OLUM*  (Canary  Creeper),  all  3s.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  ioo; 
CALCEOLARIAS,  LOBELIAS  of  sorts,  EClIEVERIAb,  VIOLA 
BLUE  PERFECTION  and  LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA,  PERILLA 
NANKINENSIS,  CAMPANULA  PYRAM  ID  A  I. IS,  all  2s.  per  dozen; 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDII,  Gold  PYRETHRUM,  VIOLA  LUTEA, 
CERASTIUM  and  DACTYLIS,  8s.  per  100;  Double  HOLLY- 
HOCKS,  4t.  per  dozen;  choice  PHLOXES,  2-yr.,  strong,  6s  per 
dozen  ;  strong  ROSES,  in  pots,  10s.  per  dozen.  CATALOGUES 
on  application.  , 

R.  THORNHILL,  BowdonJSurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA.  .      e 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  noless  beautiful 
than  itself"  «.,..•      t 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA    JAPONICA     ALBA— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.    3s.  6d.  each, 

36s.  per  dozen.  ,  , 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  6d.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACIN A.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards   to  a  beautilul    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion   of  the   corolla  lobes    being  white.     3s.   6d.    each, 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3s.  6d.  each, 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.— Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  6d.  each, 

36s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks :—"  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
h.irdly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  bd.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  10s.  bd.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Now  being  sent  out. 

The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  1*  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  bd.   per  iooo,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 

SPRUCE  FIR,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  155.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
/12  105.     Cash  only, 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  to  inches  long,  at  ioj.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  t«   per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  CT  to  Mr.  W,  C  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  rcreivc  prompt  attention 


TOSEPH  SMITH 

I     Derbyshire,  begs  to  i 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now   ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for. 


Sf.n.,   Tansley  Nursery,    Matlock, 
10  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 


It   contains   a   large   Stock   of  Forest   Trees, 
mental   Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 


J   on   application. 

Hardy  Evergreens,  Oi 
&c. ,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  125.  per  dozen,  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in   great  variety.     Descriptive   LIST 


UNSURPASSED  PRIMULA.  CALCEOLARIA, 
and  CINERARIA  SEEDS,  from  the  late  G.  Parsons' choicest 
strains,  at  is.  bd.  per  packet ;  Primula  japonica,  saved  last  year,  11. 
MIGNONETTE,  Tree,  and  Parsons"  new  White,  11.,  or  a  packet  ot 
each  for  51.     Cash. 

HENRY  HEMSLEV,  Hassock's    Gate,  Hurstpierpoint. 


Tacsonla  exonlensls. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can  offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  35.  bd.  to  5*.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

TEA  ROSES.— In  the  middle  of  May  Messrs.  JOHN 
STANDISH  and  CO.  will  have  5000  Niphctos  to  offer,  and 
will  then  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  them  ;  also  for  any 
quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest  varieties.  Names  and 
prices  on  application. 

Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  Bend  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
"  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 


colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  os.  per  dozen,  £2  per  100. 
JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  NY 


rseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


f'lnpranas 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO  ,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  ',— 

Single  plants        21.  63.  to  31.  bd.  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      31  j.  bd. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  ;— 
First  quality  . .         . .     31.  per  packet  01  100  Seeds. 

Secona  quality       . .         . .     2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
—This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  gs.  per  dozen,  £2  per  100 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO..  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Nelge. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  2s.  bd  to    5s.  each. 

Fine  Standards       ioj.  bd.  to  15*.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 
SHOW  of  FINE-FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  PELARGONIUMS, 
&c,  May  21, 1873. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1.— 9  ERICAS,  distinct     (Open.) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  Si  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  £10. 
2d,    Mr.  I.  Ward.  Gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  ,£8. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  J.  Phillpott,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  £b. 

Class  2.-9  ERICAS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £7.  |  2d,    Mr.  I.  Wheeler,  £5. 

3d,    Mr.   G,  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.   H.   Goldsraid,    Bart.,   MP.,   St. 
John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  £.\. 
CLASS  3.— 12  ERICAS,  in  pots  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 
diameter.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £5.  3d,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  £2. 

2d,    Messrs.  J.  Jackson  &  Son,  £.\.  \ 

Class  4.— g  Show  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct     (Open  ) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £g. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Tames,  Gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Redlces,  Isleworth,  £0. 
3d,    Messrs.  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Isleworth,  £4. 
Class  5.-6  Show  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £•$.  |  2d,    Mr.  J.  James,  £3 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Weir,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hampstead,  £2. 
Class  6.-6  Fancy  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  James,  £5.  |  2d,    Mr.  J.  Weir,  £3. 

Class  7.— 6  Fancy  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
2d,    Messrs.  J.  Dobson  &  Sons,  £2. 

Class  8.— g  Fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Barnes,   Gr.  to   H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,   Southgale    House, 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  £10. 
Mr.  W    Foreman,  Gr.  to  E.  C  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Carlton   House, 

Heme  Hill,  £7. 
Mr.  W.  Cole,  Gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgctt,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  W.,  £$. 


Gr. 


to    P.   Crowley,    Esq.,    Waddon    House, 
to    T.    It.    Bryant,   Esq.,   Airlcc   Lodge, 


ad, 

3d, 

Class  0— 9.  Fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen) 
ISt,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  the  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  £g. 
2d,    Mr  J.  Hurley,  Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bayswaler,  £b. 
Extra,  Air.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  &c,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington. 

Class  10.— 6  Fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  £b. 
2d,    Mr.    S.   Strahan, 
Croydon,  ^4. 
3d,    Mr.     R     Watson,     Gr. 
Surbiton  Hill,  £2. 
Class  ii— 20  Fine  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  in  pots  not  exceeding 
ia  inches  in  diameter.     (OpenO 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Bull.  Nurseryman,  &c,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £7. 
2d,    Mr.  It   S.  Williams,  £b.  m  . 

3d,    Messrs.  W.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  1  ooting,  /,$ 

Class  12.-0  RHODODENDRONS,  in  pots  or  baskets, 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  £4. 
id.    Mr   G.  Wheeler,  £3, 
Class  13.-12  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  to  be  grown  in  u  inch 
pots,  distinct.    (I  Ipea  * 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooling,  {,4. 
2d,    Mr   T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  £\. 
Class  ,4-Group  of  Cut  Specimen,  rf  HARDY  FLOWERING 
TREES  and  SHRUHS.     (Open) 
ist,  Mr   W    E.irlev,  the  Gardens,  Valentines,  llford,  £2. 
ad,'   Mr    I.  George.  Gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  £t  tU 
Ciass  17 -S  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,     (Davis 
■  .    Competition  Prizes.) 

ist,  Mr.  T.  Barnes.  Silver  Cup,  value  20  Guineas,  to  owner,  and  £20 

MISCELLANEOUS—EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr   W    Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londe*borough,  Norbiton,  Surrey,  for  a 

'Group of  Orchid*  in  flower. 
MeurV    I    \>nch&  s.ir.v,  Rnyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  for  Group 

Messrs    H    Lines  Son,  the  Nurseriei,  Great  Berk  hampstead.  for  Col- 
lection of  ind.ar.  Ataleu  and  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

Mr    \\'m    Paul,    Paul'-.    Nursery,    Waltltain  Cross,   for  Cul    Hlnnm";  O 

'  Rose's   Rhododendrona,  Geraniums,  and  Plants  of  renulumi 

ibe,  Esq.,  Combe  R0y.1l.  Klngsbndgo,    south    Devon,  (or 
in    Aowefl    of    Rhodudcntlmns    (from   open   air),  cut    (lowers  ol 


be   Royal,  Kingsbridge,   South    Devon, 
"  mf)  1. ms   (from  open   air),  cut   (lower 
and  cut  specimens  of  Ilex  latifolia,  and 


Emboihrium  cocci ne 
Eucalyptus  montana. 

M,   .  .,.,    1  islji.rn  .S;  Sou-,,  the  Nursery,  l'ulh.im.  for  Group  ol  I  hints. 
Messrs.  J,  Dobson  &  Sons,  Collection  of  Calceolarias, 
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THE  LEWISHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
President— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Vice-  Prtsiden  ts — 
The  Rl  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  LeKge  I  Sir  Charles  H.  Mills,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart  .,  M. P.        |  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS, 
FRUIT  and  TABLE  DECORATIONS  will  be  held  in  the  Private 
Grounds  of  the  Prinry,  the  Village,  Lewisham  (kindlv  lent  by  R  O. 
"White,  Esq,  for  the  occasion),  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY. 
May  20  and  30.  Rules,  Regulations,  Tickets  of  Membership. 
Schedules,  together  with  a  List  of  Patrons  nnd  Members  of  Com- 
mittee, may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  A  Band  will 
be  in  attendance.  On  Thursday,  the  Exhibition  opens  at  a  o'Clock — 
admission  2s.  6d,  On  Friday,  at  12  o'Clock— admission  till  4  o'clock, 
u. ;  after  that  hour,  6rf.  JOHN  HUMPHERY,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hornbrook  Cottage,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUITS, 
CUT  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK,  BATH,  TUESDAY,  Tune  34,  to  SATURDAY, 
June  28.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in 
PRIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoverian  Bands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Charges  for  Admission  :— First  Day,  10s.  6J.,  or  75  6./.  if  bought 
on  or  before  June  17;  Second  Day,  as.  6d. ;  Third  and  Fourth  Days,  15.  : 
Last  Day,  6*  Three  Tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  Four  for  the  second 
or  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  2u.ii"  purchased  before  June  10 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  is.  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  101.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others, 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  J  une  30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  from 
Local  Agf  nts  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  of  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  remit  by  Posl-orhce 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER.  Sec,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 


§%  (Sarkters'(%MtIe 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1873. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Saturday      Mai-    a,  t  Alexandra  Palace  FlowerShow  (opensthisday) 
'  '     ^(Lim 


Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


nnean  Anniversary  (this  day)— 3  P.B. 
,  f  Royal     Horticultural     Society     oi     Ireland 
*     Exhibiti. 


28 — Nottingham  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
""Manchester     Botanical     and     H 
Great  Whitsuntide  Exhibition. 


30 1  Manchester     Botanical     and      Horticultural 
3U      " 


NEVER,  perhaps,  has  the  skill  of  the  British 
gardener  in  Plant  Growing  been  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  group 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Baines  at  South  Kensington 
on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  Davis  Cup  and  Prize. 
They  were  perfection,  and  what  more  can  we 
say  ?  Our  only  regret  was,  that  there  was  not 
a  spirited  competition  for  so  liberal  a  reward. 
There  were,  indeed,  rumours  of  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  date  of  the  competition,  the 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  present  season  inti- 
mating that  it  would  take  place  "  on  or  about  " 
June  4  or  5,  though  in  the  special  rules  referred 
»o  in  the  same  announcement  the  original  time, 
"  the  last  meeting  in  May,"  was  retained.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  as 
those  who  entered  for  these  prizes  contracted 
with  the  Society  two  years  since,  by  paying  a 
deposit  as  part  of  the  entrance  fee,  to  exhibit  a 
certain  number  of  the  plants  which  had  been 
specially  marked  for  the  purpose,  at  "  the  last 
meeting  in  May,  1873,"  those  who  do  not  show 
till  the  first  meeting  in  June,  if  there  be  any  such, 
put  themselves  altogether  out  of  court. 

The  Davis  Memorial  Prizes,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, are  provided  by  the  interest  of  a  sum  of 
money  (^2000)  left  to  the  Society,  a  few  years 
since,  by  Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  one  of  its 
Fellows,  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  It 
was  arranged  that  those  who  desired  to  compete 
for  these  prizes  should,  by  a  certain  date  in  each 
year,  select  20  plants  in  6-inch  pots  ;  of  these 
20  plants  a  list  was  to  be  kept,  and  the  plants 
themselves  marked,  and  they  were  to  be 
"grown  entirely  by  the  competitor,  his  gardener 
or  under-gardeners,  till  the  last  meeting  in  May, 
1873,  when  eight  of  them  will  have  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  South  Kensington  in  competition  with  a 
like  number  from  the  other  subscribers."  There 
was  to  be  an  entrance  fee  of  £$,  of  which  a 
deposit  of  £1  was  to  be  paid  "  on  or  before  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1 87 1." 

It  was  hoped  that  these  prizes  (which  were  to 
be  continued  year  after  year)  would  stir  up  and 
bring  out  new  plant  growers  from  among  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners,  the  value  of  the 
1st  prize  being  ,£20,  with  a  cup  value  20  guineas, 
and  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  entrance  fees  after 
deducting  expenses.  Let  us  hope  that  this  result, 
if  not  yet  attained,  may  be  realised  in  the 
future. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Baines'  collection  of  8, 
which  was  the  only  one  staged  for  the  prize,  we 
must  repeat  that,  speaking  generally,  the  plants 
were  absolutely  perfect.  The  size  to  which  they 
had  been  grown  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  competition  was  organised,  and  when 
they  were  ordinary  nursery  stock  in  6-inch  pots, 


was  something  surprising,  but  still  more  so  was 
the  floriferous  condition  which  had  been  secured 
in  conjunction  with  this  increment  of  size.  A 
mere  statement  of  dimensions  of  the  plants  will 
show  that  this  was  no  ordinary  case,  the  plants 
and  their  respective  sizes  being  as  follows  :— 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  5  feet  broad  by  4  feet  high. 

Ixora  coccinea,  4  feet  10  inches  broad  by  3  feet  6  inches  high. 

Boronia  pinnata,  4  feet  6  inches  broad  by  3  feet  3  inches  high. 

Epacris  Eclipse,  4  feet  3  inches  broad  by  3  feet  3  inches  high. 

AphelextS  macrnntha  rosea,  3  feet  6  inches  broad  by  2  feet 
high. 

Liipladenia  am.ibilis,   3  feet  6  inches  broad  by  3  feet  high. 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  3  feet  6  inches  broad  by  3  feet  6  inches 
high. 

Hedaroma  tulipifcrum,  3  feet  3  inches  broad  by  2  feet  10  inches 
high. 

The  whole  eight  were  dense  bushes,  in  the 
rudest  health,  grandly  grown  and  splendidly 
flowered.  The  involucral  cups  of  the  Hedaroma 
or  Darwinia  were  tinted  freely  with  the  richest 
ruby  ;  the  Dipladenia,  which  was  brilliantly 
coloured,  had  over  60  expanded  flowers  on  the 
parts  which  were  visible  from  the  pathway  ;  the 
Ixora,  a  thick  Laurel-like  bush,  had  some  two 
dozen  grand  heads  of  flowers,  and  innumerable 
smaller  ones  lighting  up  its  surface  ;  and  the 
Epacris,  with  its  dense  elegantly  curved  lines 
of  pendent  white-tipped  crimson  tubes,  was  most 
effective.  The  exhibition  will  have  added  a  new 
chaplet  to  Mr.  Baines'  previously  well-earned 
laurels. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  135)  repre- 
sents a  novel  description  of  Mole  Trap,  which  we 
recently  saw  in  use  at  Ghent,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Van 
Houtte,  who,  at  our  request,  kindly  furnished  us  with 


FlG.    135. — BELGIAN    MOLE  TRAP. 

the  cut.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  a 
heavy  portcullis  or  guillotine,  and,  thirdly,  of  a  contriv- 
ance to  set  the  latter  in  action.  The  guillotine  consists 
of  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  from  which  depend  numerous 
spikes.  This  is  suspended  in  the  frame  by  a  cord  pass 
ing  through  one  of  the  uprights  and  fixed  at  the  other 
end  to  a  small  piece  of  wood  made  to  fit  into  racket- 
notches  on  the  side  of  the  frame  and  of  a  lever  respec- 
tively, the  latter  being  attached  to  a  pedal.  The 
explanation  of  all  this  may  be  more  easily  derived 
from  the  cut  than  from  writ'en  description.  When 
placed  in  the  run  of  the  mole,  the  animal  in  passing 
litis  up  the  pedal,  and  in  so  doing  liberates  the  piece 
of  wood  from  the  rack,  when  the  heavy  guillotine 
immediately  falls  and  impales  the  unhappy  animal.  It 
is  said  that  by  this  method  death  is  rapid. 


The  Flower  Show  to  be  held  this  day  (Saturday) 

at  the  Alexandra  Park,  as  part  of  the  inaugural  fete  of 
that  establishment,  promises  to  he  one  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude and  interest  from  the  liberality  of  the  prize 
sheet.  The  time  at  which  we  go  to  press  forbids  our 
loing  more  than  mention  the  fact,  but  we  shall  give  a 
full  report  in  our  next. 

We  have  received  from  Lyons  the  programme 

of  the  horticultural  section  of  the  Universal  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  to  be  continued  in  that  city 
from  May  31  to  October  31.  Great  preparations  are 
in  progress  ;  the  great  nave  of  the  building  Will  be 
converted  into  a  kind  of  winter  garden,  and  space  in 
the  adjoining  garden  will  also  be  reserved  for  horticut. 
tural  exhibits.  The  organising  committee  will  take 
charge  of  plants,  &c,  and  will,  if  required,  act  as 
agents  for  their  sale.  There  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  exhibitions  two  special  flower  shows  of  five 
days'  duration,  beginning  on  August  I  and  on  Sep- 
tember 26  respectively.  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
has  been  obtained  on  the  French  lines  of  rail,  medals  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  awarded,  and  every  means 
taken  to  secure  the  success  of  the  horticultural  display. 
No  doubt  many  people  on  their  way  to  or  from  Vienna 
may  find  it  desirable  to  stop  at  Lyons.  M.  J.  SisleV, 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  English  horticulturists,  is 
one  of  the  secretaries,  and  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  inquiries. 

Mr.    Dautwitz,    a   well-known    amateur    of 

Succulent  Plants,  is  exhibiting  a  fine  collection  of 
Cani  in  the  Horticultural  Section  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  is  now  printed  on  P  apeU 

made  from  Jute  (Corchorus  capsularis).  The  paper  is 
made  from  old  Jute  bagging,  of  which  Dundee  furnishes 
a  large  supply.  The  supply,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  well 
nigh  inexhaustible.  As  an  experiment  we  think  the 
venture  is  successful,  as  no  doubt  improvements  will  be 
made  in  future.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
paper  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  from  Esparto,  and 
with  a  view  to  encourage  further  trials  the  proprietors 
of  the  journal  in  question  offer  premiums  of  £50  and 
£100  for  samples  made  entirely  from  Jute,  and  at  a 
certain  price  and  weight. 

A    movement    is    on    foot    to    present     Mr. 

Appleby,  for  many  years  foreman  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ivery,  of  Dorking,  a  successful  raiser  of  Ferns,  and 
the  inventor  of  a  valuable  kind  of  tobacco  paper,  with  a 
testimonial.  Mr.  Appleby  is  about  to  enter  business 
for  himself  in  Dorking,  and  it  is  thought  by  his  friends 
a  good  opportunity  of  showing  their  regard  for  him. 
Mr.  Smythe,  the  Gardens,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  has  the  matter  in  hand. 

We    have    seen,    with    extreme     regret,    the 

announcement  that,  early  in  June,  the  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  Orchids,  Agaves,  and  other 
plants,  the  property  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
Hillfield,  Reigate,  will  be  sold  by  Auction  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stevens.  An  account  of  the  Hillfield  collection 
was  given  in  these  columns  at  pp.  IS57>  1621,  1872. 

Mr.  Stevens  recently  sold  three  lots  of  the 

Humming-bird  Masdevallia,  M.  Trochilus,  for 
^,32.  The  plant  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  :— 
"  Masdevallia  Trochilus  (Colibri,  humming-bird),  the 
King  of  the  Masdevallias,  and  the  largest  flowering 
species,  with  long  tails,  in  the  way  of  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  red-brown  colour  with  blue  reflex,  very  rare. 
Only  a  very  few  plants  have  been  introduced." 
j£io  lor.  was  given  at  the  same  sale  for  a  plant  of 
Masdevallia  Lindeni. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  publication 

of  M.  Riviere,  the  well-known  director  of  the 
Luxembourg  Garden,  in  Paris,  recommending  a 
Subterranean  Method  of  Striking  Cuttings  of 
the  Vine.  The  Vines  are  pruned  in  November  and 
December,  and  the  shoots,  trimmings  from  well 
ripened  wood,  are,  after  removal  of  tendrils,  &c., 
"stratified  "  or  laid  in  layers  in  the  ground  in  trenches, 
at  a  depth  of  10  inches  or  thereabouts,  with  a  layer  of 
earth,  then  a  layer  of  cuttings,  and  so  on,  forming  a 
sloping  mound  over  the  top  to  ward  off  the  rain. 
About  the  middle  of  April  (for  the  climate  of  Paris) 
the  shoots  are  taken  up  and  prepared  as  cuttings  with 
one,  two,  or  three  eyes.  The  soil  is  well  prepared  for 
their  reception  by  trenching  and  manuring,  and  this 
process  is  done  with  care,  as  the  Vines  are  intended  to 
occupy  permanently  the  place  where  the  cutting  is 
placed.  In  this  soil  when  duly  prepared,  the  cutting  is 
placed,  this  time  vertically  and  singly,  and  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  The  distance  apart  and  the 
arrangement  depend  on  circumstances.  Sometimes,  ifthe 
soil  be  too  retentive,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a  ridge 
over  the  cutting,  or  if  the  soil  be  sandy  and  too  readily 
permeable  to  water,  a  furrow  may  be  made  with  the 
hoe  just  over  the  top  of  the  cutting.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  hoed  and  in  good  condition,  and  after  a  week  or 
two,  or  longer,  according  to  circumstances,  the  buds 
push,  roots  are  formed,  and  a  new  plant  ,s  produced. 
By  the  second  year  a  very  large  number  or  roots  are 
produced  at  both  ends  of  the  cutting.  Sometimes  the 
shoots  before  being  made  into  cuttings  are  twisted  111 
the  hands  so  as  to  crack  the  bark,  the  result  of  this  is 
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that  when  the  cutting  is  buried,  roots  are  formed  in 
great  abundance,  not  merely  at  either  end,  but  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  cutting.  Of  course  this  pro- 
ceeding has  no  advantage  for  English  Grape-growers, 
but  as  the  plan  is  applicable  to  cuttings  of  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and  might  serve  to  prevent  the  failures 
in  striking  which  sometimes  occur,  and  which  are  so 
provoking,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  celebrated  viti- 
culturist,  Dr.  Guyot,  and  ably  advocated  by  M. 
Riviere.  There  are  many  physiological  reasons  why 
this  treatment  of  the  buds  as  so  many  seeds  should  be 
adopted,  but  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  well  ripened. 

The  following  are    Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  weekending 
May  17  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  at  sea  level, 
was  about  30.18  inches.  Frequent  but  very  slight 
oscillations  were  registered  till  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
the  highest  reading  during  this  period  being  30.22 
inches,  and  the  lowest  30. 15  inches.  About  9  A.M.  on 
the  14th  a  steady  decrease  commenced,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  week,  the  reading 
at  that  time  being  about  29.63  inches.  The  mean 
value  for  the  week  was  about  30.06  inches.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  70^°  on 
the  12th  to  520  on  the  14th  ;  and  the  lowest  by  night 
from  4S£°  on  the  nth  to  340  on  the  14th.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  was  200.  The  mean 
daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows: — nih,  5S°.i,  +6°.9;  12th, 
56°-7»  +5°-5  ;  131I1,  5o°.S,  -o°.6;  14th,  43°.9,  -7°.8; 
15th,  47°.4,  -4°.6;  16th,  46°.3,  -6°.  ;  17th,  47°.S, 
-4°.S.  The  weather  was  generally  fine,  though  at 
times  hazy,  and  the  amount  of  cloud  variable.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  was  generally  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  j 
the  pressures  were  light  ;  but  on  the  17th,  during  a  gust, 
17  lb.  on  the  square  foot  was  registered.  Rain  fell  on 
one  day,  the  17th  ;  the  amount  measured  was  o.  15  inch. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  temperatures  observed 
by  day  ranged  from  71^°  at  Portsmouth  to  6i°  at 
Liverpool  and  Hull,  the  general  average  over  the 
country  being  653°.  The  extreme  low  temperatures 
observed  at  night  varied  from  39$°  at  Bradford  to  310 
at  Hull,  the  general  average  being  35^°.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  30£°,  varying  from 
37^°  at  Portsmouth  to  220  at  Liverpool.  The  mean 
high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  620  at  Birming- 
ham, Leicester,  and  Nottingham,  and  530  at  Hull, 
with  a  general  average  of  590.  The  mean  low 
night  temperatures  varied  from  42^°  at  Leeds 
to  390  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average  value 
of  410  nearly.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  week  was  180,  being  as  large  as 
22§°  at  Leicester,  and  as  small  as  130  at  Leeds.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  48",  the  highest 
being  at  Blackheath  and  Bristol,  500  respectively,  and 
the  lowest  at  Hull,  444°.  Rain  fell  in  small  amounts 
at  all  stations,  the  largest  amount  collected  was  half  an 
inch  nearly  at  Wolverhampton  and  Sheffield  ;  at 
Portsmouth  and  Birmingham  no  rain  was  recorded  ; 
the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
nearly.  Thunder  was  heard  at  Hull  on  May  12. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  some- 
what dull,  with  bleak  winds. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
700  at  Paisley  to  56]0  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  lowest  tempe- 
ratures varied  from  3$}4°  at  Edinburgh  to  320  at 
Paisley,  their  averages  being  6i£°  and  34^°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  45.^°, 
the  highest  being  at  Perth,  470,  and  the  lowest  at 
Aberdeen,  444°.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  half  an 
inch  at  Glasgow,  and  in  no  case  was  this  amount 
exceeded  :  the  general  average  over  the  country  was  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  66^°,  the 
lowest  354°)  the  mean  5lf,  and  rainfall  eleven- 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

A  small  plant  of  Anthurium  crystallinum 

was  shown  on  Wednesday  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  We  first  saw  the  plant  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Ghent,  and  a  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in 
our  account  of  that  show. 

About  London  the  Frost  of  the  night  of  May  20 

has  proved  as  destructive  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  We  hear  of  6°  and  even  io°  of  frost 
in  some  places;  the  consequence  is  that  Strawberry 
blossoms  are  in  some  places  destroyed,  as  at  Chiswick, 
where  io°  of  frost  was  registered  at  the  ground  surface  ; 
the  shoots  of  the  Walnut  and  even  uf  the  common 
Nettle  are  also  severely  injured.  In  some  of  the  Surrey 
nurseries  the  destruction  among  the  Rhododendrons 
has  been  very  great. 

— —  The  recent  frosts  have  furnished  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  newer  varieties  of  Spring-blooming 
Clematises  are  much  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  even  when  occupying  exposed  positions. 
Chestnuts,  Rhododendrons,  some  members  of  the  Fir 
tribe,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  other  things,  suffered 
severely,  according  to  the  position  occupied,  during  the 
frosts  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  these  Clematises, 
though  as  fully  exposed  as  any  of  the  preceding,  passed 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  neither  leaf  nor  flower- 
bud  showing  the  slightest  trace  of  injury.     The  early- 


flowering  character  of  the  improved  varieties  of  the 
C.  patens  race,  exposes  them  to  danger  during  late 
spring  frosts,  and  in  all  cases  where  they  are  planted 
against  walls,  &c,  in  the  open  air,  the  positions 
selected  should  not  be  of  a  nature  calculated  to  excite 
the  plants  unduly  as  the  growing  season  approaches.  A 
south  wall  that  is  open  to  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  immediately  on  rising,  has  been  found  a  somewhat 
dangerous  one,  as  the  action  of  the  sun  may  be  said  to 
be  contemporary  with  the  deposition  of  frost,  whereas, 
were  the  branches  of  a  tree,  for  instance,  interposed  as 
a  screen,  the  damage  would  be  almost  infinitesimal. 
These  early  Clematises  are  so  beautiful,  and  so  prodi- 
gal of  delicate  hues  not  prevalent  in  the  summer- 
blooming  types,  that  they  may  be  said  to  demand  that 
a  little  intelligent  foresight  be  exercised  at  the  time  of 
planting,  in  order  that  the  position  selected  shall  be  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  their  well-being. 

The  President  of  the  Germantown  Horti- 
cultural Society  (Philadelphia),  speaking  in  an  address 
to  the  Society  in  January  of  the  present  year,  reported 
in  the  Gardener* s  Monthly  t  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  Uses  of  Trees,  and  adduced  the  following 
illustration  : — 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  Gleditschia  called  horrida,  which 
has  a  tremendous  crop  of  ugly  spines  attached  all  over  its 
body,  thrice  as  numerous  and  dangerous  as  [those  in]  the 
G.  triacanthos.  It  is  put  to  a  novel  use.  When  a  man 
has  committed  a  crime  against  society,  he  is  stripped,  and 
sent  to  the  top  on  a  ladder  ;  the  ladder  being  removed, 
he  gets  down  as  well  as  he  can.  This  mode  of  pun- 
ishment is  said  to  be  more  effectual  of  reform  than  even 
the  far-famed  Delaware  whipping-post,  and  might  be 
economically  substituted." 

The  dates  fixed  for  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 

Horticultural  Society's  Shows  are  June  19  and 
September  10  and  II. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Thomson,  of 

the  Tweedside  Vineyards,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
by  fire,  on  Saturday  last,  the  whole  of  his  carpenter's 
shop,  store  and  packing  rooms,  &c.  On  dit,  we  heard 
from  several  gentlemen  at  South  Kensington,  on 
Wednesday  last,  that  the  plants  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  Grape,  now  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
are  in  very  fine  order. 

The   Great    Yarmouth,   East  Norfolk, 

and  Suffolk  Horticultural  Society's  annual 
show  will  take  place  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  Thursday, 
August  21. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Lewisham 

Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  May  29 
and  30,  in  the  private  grounds  of  the  Priory,  the 
Village,  Lewisham. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Asplenium  Gardneri,  Baker, 

Rhizomate  brevi ;  stipitibusgriseo-viridibus  modice  productissub- 
nudis  ;  frondibus  simpliciter  pinnatis  lauceolatis  subcoriaceis 
utrinque  nudis ;  rachibus  compressis  exalatis  ;  pinnis  9 — 12 
jugis  imequilateraliter  lanceolatis  aculis  vel  acuminatis  serratis 
basi  superfore  cum  rachi  parallelis,  basi  inferiore  cuncato-trun- 
catis  ;  venis  erecto- paten tibus  furcatis  ;  soris  parallelis  elongatis 
mcdialibus. — A.  macrophyllum,  Thw.  Enum.,  p.  384,  turn  Sw. 

A  native  of  the  southern  province  of  Ceylon,  gathered 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Wall,  and  Dr.  Thwaites,  and 
sent  to  Kew  in  a  living  state  by  the  last-mentioned  of 
the  three.  It  is  the  Asplenium  macrophyllum  of  the 
Enumeratio  Plantarum  Zeylanice,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Wall 
that  we  are  indebted  for  bringing  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
distinct  from  the  Swartzian  plant  of  that  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  inhabit  Ceylon  at  all.  These  notes 
are  drawn  up  from  a  specimen  now  in  the  tropical 
Fern-house  at  Kew,  aided  by  a  good  series  of  dried 
examples  in  the  herbarium. 

Rhizome  short-creeping  or  subtufted,  with  only  a  few 
minute  deltoid  membranous  dull  brown  scales.  Stipes 
greenish,  3—6  inches  long,  with  a  few  similar  scattered 
minute  deciduous  scales  of  the  same  kind,  terete  on  the 
back,  deeply  grooved  down  the  front,  as  is  the  wing- 
less rachis.  Frond  lanceolate,  simply  pinnate,  4  —  I  foot 
long  by  3—5  inches  broad,  about  equal  in  width 
through  the  lower  half,  and  the  lowest  pinnae  not 
materially  reduced ;  the  texture  subcoriaceous  and 
flexible,  the  colour  of  the  upper  side  bright  glossy 
green,  of  the  lower  rather  paler,  both  glabrous  and 
naked.  Pinna;  10 — 12 — jugate,  more  or  less  ascending, 
not  close,  subpetiolate,  lanceolate,  acute,  or  acuminate, 
2—3  inches  long,  £— |  inch  broad,  toothed  along  the 
sides,  except  at  the  cuneate-truncate  posterior  base,  the 
anterior  base  square  but  not  auricled.  Veins  immersed, 
erecto-patent,  fine,  moderately  close.  Sori  5 — 6  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  carried  up  the  upper  fork  of  the 
veins  nearly  from  the  midrib  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  edge.  On  the  whole  it  most  resembles  the  least 
divided  forms  of  falcatum  in  habit,  but  the  texture  is 
quite  different,  thinner  and  much  more  supple,  and  the 
veins  are  much  fewer,  more  distant  and  less  distinct. 
7.  G.  Baker. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA,    Li)ldl.y  PALLIDA. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  well  known 

Sobralia  macrantha,  excelling  it  by  an  unusually  large 

flower,   in  which  the    outside   is  of  a   nearly  whitish 

shade,  the  purple  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  being  ' 


light,  and  the  yellow  of  the  interior  much  developed. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  has  just  flowered  it.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


EMBLEMATIC  FLOWERS. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
considerable  public  interest  was  felt  in  the  history  of  the 
Violet  as  the  emblematic  flower  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  {see  p.  106).  The  subject  is  still  further 
alluded  to  in  an  article  of  Alphonse  Karr's,  which  we 
find  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Illustration  Horticole, 
and  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — The  cele- 
brated actress,  Mdlle.  Mars,  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
1S15  with  bunches  of  Violets  on  her  dress.  This  led 
to  hissing,  and  other  more  forcible  evidences  of  partisan- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  play  was  put  on  the  stage  wherein 
sundry  flowers,  more  or  less  associated  with  political 
parties,  were  supposed  to  meet  and  to  render  homage  to 
the  white  Lily  (Bourbon  emblem).  The  Lily  graciously 
accorded  them  her  pardon,  and  allowed  the  flowers 
henceforth  to  bloom  at  their  own  sweet  will.  The 
flowers  present  were— 1,  the  Crown  Imperial,  which 
was  torn  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  as  the  Lilies  had  been 
during  the  Hundred  Days  ;  2,  the  Rose,  which  plays  no 
part  except  in  England  ;  3,  the  Red  Rink,  which  had 
given  umbrage  to  the  Imperial  police  for  the 
following  reasons:— The  establishment  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  was  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  not  to  the  Republican 
Government,  as  it  should  have  been.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  many  persons  wore  a  red  Pink  in  their  button- 
hole to  deceive  and  annoy  the  sentinels,  whose  duty  it 
then  was  to  "present  arms"  to  the  wearers  of  the  red 
ribbon.  Fouche\  the  chief  of  police,  was  for  violent 
measures  of  repression,  but  Napoleon  merely  said  to 
him,  "  the  season  for  Pinks  will  soon  be  over."  Subse- 
quently, to  obviate  this  annoyance,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  decorated,  the  direc- 
tion was  given  to  present  arms  only  to  those  who  wore 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  not  to  the 
wearers  of  the  ribbon  only.  This  ridiculous  ceremony 
was  revived  for  a  time  under  Louis  Philippe,  with  no 
other  result,  says  Karr,  than  that  of  showing  at  ten 
paces  that  the  legionary  was  decorated,  and  at  three 
that  he  was  a  simpleton  {imbecile). 

But  to  return  to  the  Vaudeville.  Each  of  the  above 
named  flowers,  personated  by  one  of  the  best  looking 
actresses  of  the  day,  was  led  in  turn  by  Flora  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  whereon  the  Lily  sat,  and  each 
chanted  the  praises  of  the  Lily  in  a  popular  air.  One  of 
the  flowers,  however,  endeavoured  only  to  hide  herself 
behind  her  companions.  Perhaps  she  was  conscious  of 
guilt,  or  perhaps  she  was  obstinate.  Flora  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  tried  to  lead  her  forward  ;  she  resisted  at 
first,  but  afterwards  moved  on  with  a  bad  grace  and 
sulked.  The  Lily  nevertheless  declared  an  amnesty, 
and  then  the  defeated  Violet  rendered  homage  to  the 
legitimate  Queen  in  the  notes  of  the  air  entitled  "  Bon 
Voyage  Napoleon  "  which  the  Bourbonists  had  the  bad 
taste  to  play  in  their  regimental  bands.  Flora,  not  to 
be  baffled  by  such  contumacy,  at  once  created  a  new 
variety,  the  white  Violet !  Bourbon  sympathies  were 
flattered,  Napoleonic  regrets  were  appeased. 


EXOTIC  SKETCHES.—  VI. 

The  adjoining  illustration  (fig.  136),  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Cape  bulbs  grow  in  their  wild  state,  should 
have  some  interest  for  horticulturists.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  cut  is  copied  was  taken  in  Damara  Land, 
South  Africa.  It  shows  a  portion  of  a  district  of  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  various  genera  of  Cape 
bulbs  were  in  flower  when  the  travellers  passed  that 
way.  While  what  may  be  called  the  spring  months  in 
South  Africa  call  forth  innumerable  Iris-like  flowers, 
the  autumnal  months  call  forth  numerous  flowers  no 
less  beautiful,  still  more  gorgeous  perhaps,  but  suffering 
in  some  measure  from  the  absence  of  the  ?erdant 
setting  enjoyed  by  the  Iridea?.  Such  are  the  Bella- 
donna Lily,  the  Candelabra  flower  (Brunsvigia),  and 
others  belonging  to  the  order  of  Amaryllids,  which  arc 
often  seen  on  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  on  which  there  is 
neither  other  herbage  nor  grass,  while  there  is  not  even  a 
green  leaf  to  the  flower  to  relieve  and  set  off  its 
beauty.  Thus  is  it  with  the  Kukumakranka  (Gclhyllis 
spiralis),  growing  out  of  the  hard  ami  dry  road—  a 
beautiful,  delicate  flower,  having  fruit  of  a  delicious 
fragrance.  To  the  same  order  belong  the  Guernsey 
Lily  (Nerine  sarniensis),  the  Berg  Lily  (Vallota  pur- 
purea), the  Strumaria,  the  Blood-flower  (Haimanthus). 

The  illustration  represents  them  as  they  are  often  seen, 
and  somewhat  similar  is  the  appearance  presented  often 
by  numerous  species  of  Lilywort. 

The  Kokerboom  or  Quiver  Plant  {Aloe  dichotomaf 
fig.  137). — This  plant  is  found  in  the  district  of  Clan- 
william  or  Namaqualand,  and  along  the  West  Coast  of 
South  Africa  to  near  Walvisch  Bay.  The  regular  division 
of  the  stem,  and  the  repeated  subdivision  of  the 
branches,  give  it  a  remarkable  appearance,  and  seen 
once  in  the  desert  it  is  ever  after  recognised  even  from 
a  distance.  The  wood,  if  wood  it  can  be  called,  is 
very  soft  and  light,  a  section  of  it  shows  something 
like  the  concentric  rings  of  woody  fibre  seen  in  exoge- 
nous trees,  separated  by  layers  of  large  empty  cells, 
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but  the  skin  or  bark-like  covering  is  hard  and  of  a  firm 
texture.  A  portion  of  this,  from  which  the  loose  lig- 
neous matter  has  been  cut  out,  pushed  out,  or  other- 
wise separated,  is  used  by  the  Bushmen  as  a  quiver. 
Hence  comes  the  name  Koktr,  being  the  Seroan  or 
Bushman  word  for  bow,  and  boom  the  colonial  Dutch 
name  for  a  tree. 

Baines,  in  the  account  published  of  the  journey  made 
with  Chapman,  in  1S61,  describes  a  specimen  of  the 
Kokerboom  which  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  singular  granite  peaks,  apparently  not  very  far 
from  Otjimbingue,  which  have  been  compared  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  "  In  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,"says  he,  "I  noticed  what  seemed  like  an  ordinary 
Dragon  Tree,  or  a  Baobab — a  familiar  object  to  a 
South  African  traveller.  On  approaching  to  sketch  it 
more  minutely,  I  found  that  it  was  a  gigantic  Aloe. 
Kneeling  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  bring  my  arms 
low  enough  to  embrace  the  solid  trunk,  I 
found  its  circumference  to  be  nearly  12  feet. 
Above  this  it  divides  into  five  stems,  each  of  which  at 
nearly  the  same  height  sent  forth  branches  as  thick  as 
my  arm,  of  uniform  size  even  to  the  top,  where  they 
were  crowned  each  by  the  well-known  star  of  Aloe 
leaves,  and  adorned  with  three  or  four  magnificent 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  stems  were  smooth  and 
round,  but  at  the  base  the  bark  appeared  to  burst  and 
curl  off  in  large  flakes  as  if  thin  veneers  of  fine  satin- 
wood  had  warped  off  the  foundation  they  were  laid  on. 
The   effect   of  this   magnificent   crown  of  leaves   and 


when  they  are  extended,  and  that  the  stigmas  are  never 
extended  beyond  the  pales  at  all.  Delpino  in  Italy  and 
Hildebrand  in  Germany,  have  also  been  making  obser- 
vations on  the  same  subject.  Hildebrand  maintains 
in  opposition  to  previous  writers  that  the  Wheats  are 
impregnated  while  the  flowers  are  open,  and  that  thus 
cross-fertilisation  is  rendered  possible ;  and  that  in 
Barley  the  majority  of  the  flowers  never  open  ;  so  that 
self-fertilisation  alone  is  possible.  Delpino  states,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  in  an  ear  of  Barley  a  very  small 
number  of  flowers  differently  constructed  from  the 
rest,  in  which  cross-fertilisation  is  possible.  In  the  Oat 
the  process  is  stated  to  vary  according  to  the  weather. 
In  fine  warm  weather  the  flowers  open  freely,  and 
cross-fertilisation  is  favoured  ;  in  cold  wet  weather  they 
remain  closed,  and  self-fertilisation  is  inevitable.  In 
Rye,  fertilisation  from  the  pollen  of  other  flowers  is 
provided  for.  The  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
pollen  is  scarcely  ever  insects,  almost  invariably  the 
wind,  to  which  end  both  stigma  and  pollen  grains  are 
specially  adapted. 

The  writer  has  not  seen  the  papers  above  referred  to, 
and  these  remarks  are  taken  from  Nature,  Nos.  176 
and  177. 

The  cereals  to  which  the  following  observations 
refer,  embrace  about  15  varieties  of  Wheat,  two 
varieties  of  Rye,  five  varieties  of  Barley,  and  about  20 
varieties  of  Oats. 

In  all  of  these,  except  one  variety  of  Barley,  the 
flowers   open   during   the   act   of  fertilisation.      This 


one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  extend  to  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  This  rapid  extension  of  the  fila- 
ments is  not  a'  mere  straightening  out  of  a  doubled 
up  thread,  but  an  actual  growth  or  erection,  which 
remains  unretracted.  And  in  the  Wheats  which  have 
light  anthers  the  filaments  are  frequently  so  rigid  as  to 
support  the  anthers  for  a  time  in  a  vertical  position 
without  any  support,  turning  them  spontaneously  into 
new  positions.  In  a  very  short  time  the  flower  begins 
again  to  close,  but  much  more  slowly  than  it  opened. 

Now  what  is  the  source  of  the  force  which  opens  the 
flower?  It  is  a  very  considerable  force.  In  the 
natural  position  the  spikelet  of  Darnel  lies  closely 
against  a  hollow  in  the  rachis  ;  but  the  opening  of  the 
lowermost  inner  flower  will  for  a  time  push  the  whole 
spikelet  out  of  its  natural  place ;  and  in  the  Fly  Oat 
(Avena  sterilis)  and  Canadian  Oat  (Avena  sativa), 
which  have  very  stiff  pales,  the  force  which  separates 
them  would  be  quite  measurable.  What,  then,  is  the 
initiative  act  in  opening  the  flower  ?  Does  the  maturity 
of  the  pollen  stimulate  the  sudden  extension  of  the  fila- 
ments? If  in  a  field  of  flowering  Rye  an  ear  which 
has  not  yet  blossomed  be  gently  drawn  through  the 
hand,  in  a  minute  perhaps  three  or  four  of  its  flowers 
will  begin  to  open,  and  the  anthers  to  show  them- 
selves. The  stroke  of  the  morning  sun,  an  abrupt 
eddy  of  wind,  the  collision  of  one  ear  against  another, 
is  enough  to  bring  the  force  into  play  by  which  the 
ripe  flower  is  opened,  and  the  filaments  extended.  But 
what  the  nature  of  this  force  is,  and  what  the  sequence 


Fig.  136.— cape  bulbs  in  damara  land. 


Fig.  137.— aloe  dichotoma  in  namaqua  land. 


flowers,  perfectly  rounded  in  contour,  and  15  or  more 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  from  the  ground,  con- 
trasted with  the  sterile  rocks  on  which  it  grew,  was 
lovely  in  the  extreme." 

Mr.  Chapman  informed  me  that  though  he  never 
saw  a  specimen  equalling  the  measurements  given  by 
Mr.  Baines,  he  has  seen  such  a  few  of  very  large  pro- 
portions, and  he  described  the  flakey  stem  as  present- 
ing an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  Banana  or  the 
Strelitzia.  The  photograph  from  which  the  cut  is 
prepared  was  taken  by  him  in  1S59. 

Mr.  Baines  was  informed  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hooker,  to  whom  a  flower  of  the  plant  described  had 
been  sent,  that  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
unknown  species,  differing  in  some  important  parti- 
culars from  A.  dichotoma,  but  that  an  accumulation 
of  some  more  carefully  preserved  flowers  was  requisite 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  point  beyond  dispute. 


THE  FERTILISATION  OF  THE 

CEREALS.' 
By  Alexander  Stephen  Wilson,  Esq. 
Several  observers  have  recently  been  directing 
their  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ovules  of 
the  cereal  grasses  are  fertilised.  Dr.  Boswell  Syme 
read  a  note  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  March  5  (1S73),  on  the  intra-palear  fertili- 
sation of  Wheat.    He  found  that  the  anthers  are  empty 

*  Kead    at    the    May    meeting    of    the    Botanical    Society, 
Edinburgh. 


variety  is  the  two-rowed  Barley,  called  Italian  or  I 
Golden  Barley  (Hordeum  distichon).  It  is  allied  to 
the  Sprat  or  Battledore,  the  Fluckwheat,  and  some 
others,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  a  short  ear  with  the 
grains  closely  packed  together,  or  at  half  the  distance 
the  florets  are  apart  in  the  common  two-rowed  and 
Chevalier  Barleys.  Probably  in  none  of  these  close-  [ 
flowered,  two-rowed  Barleys,  do  the  flowers  ever  open. 

The    cereal     flowers    are     open     for     only    about 
20  minutes   or  half  an  hour.     Even  in   the   calmest 
days,  the  whole  of  the  pollen  is  discharged  in  one  or 
two  minutes.     It  is  generally  during  the  act  of  opening 
that  fertilisation  seems  to  take  place.     It  is  very  true, 
as  Dr.   Syme  says  above,   that  when   the  anthers  of> 
Wheat  are  extended  they  are  empty  ;  but  they  do  not 
empty  themselves  within  the  closed  pales,  but  in  fall-  i 
ing  from  one  side  to  another  of  the  flower-cup  as  it  1 
opens  ;  for  if  an  anther  is  seized  the  moment  it  begins  i 
to  appear  on  the  opening  of  the  flower,  it  is  found  to  i 
contain  all  its  pollen. 

But  why  do  the  flowers  open  at  all  ?  What  force 
causes  them  to  open  ?  The  cereal  flowers  are  not  like 
some  others,  which  open  many  times  and  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day  ;  they  open  only  once,  and  at  all 
hours,  shady  as  well  as  sunny.  The  principal  facts  are  1 
best  seen  in  Rye.  If  a  Rye  flower  is  opened  a  moment ' 
before  the  natural  time  of  flowering,  the  filaments  of 
the  anthers  will  be  found  to  measure  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  or 
less,  from  the  instant  the  pales  begin  to  open,  the  fila- 
ments will,  in  many  cases,  have  grown  or  extended  to 
twelve-sixteenths,  while  the  whole  of  the  pollen  will 
have  fallen  out.     In  the  Oat  the  filaments,  originally 


of  the  phenomena,  the  writer  will  not  yet  venture  to 
conjecture. 

So  long  as  the  anthers  are  kept  by  the  half-opened 
pales  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  position  in  upright  ears 
no  pollen  is  discharged.  The  discharge  seems  to 
follow  from  purely  mechanical  causes.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  inherent  projectile  force  in  the  anther. 
If  an  ear  of  Rye  ready  to  blossom  is  placed  under  a 
glass  shade,  and  the  flowering  watched,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  dehiscence  takes  place  until  the  anther  is  at 
least  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  falls  into  that  or  a 
lower  inclination  with  a  jerk.  The  rapid  extension  of 
the  filament  throws  the  discharging  pores  of  the  anther 
into  various  positions,  until  at  last  the  anther  is  pushed 
out  of  the  flower-cup  altogether,  and  hangs  with  the 
openings  lowermost.  But  even  in  this  position  the 
adhesion  of  the  pollen  grains  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
lobes,  prevents  complete  discharge  where  there  is  no 
mechanical  disturbance. 

It  is  probable  that  fertilisation  usually  results  from 
the  few  pollen  grains  which  fall  out  on  the  inside  of 
the  pales,  as  the  anthers  are  being  tumbled  out  of  the 
flower-cup.  These,  however,  may  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  stigma  until  after  the  flower  has 
again  closed.  This  result  is  more  probable  in 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  than  in  Rye.  The  anthers 
of  Rye  are  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
cereals,  and  contain  a  far  larger  number  of  pollen 
grains — about  40,000  each.  But  notwithstanding  this 
large  provision,  there  are  always  in  Rye  ears  far  more 
barren  ovaries  than  in  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats ; 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  fact  that  the  filaments 
of  Rye  extend  to  a  much  greater  length  than  those  of 
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the  other  three  grasses,  and  so  carry  the  pollen  further 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  feathers  of  the  stigma.  Besides, 
the  discharging  pores  of  the  anthers  in  Rye  are 
generally  outside  before  any  discharge  takes  place,  so 
that  fertilisation  must  be  either  cross,  or  due  to  little 
eddies  of  air  carrying  back  a  few  grains  to  the  enclosed 
stigma.  In  most  cases  the  anthers,  of  Rye  especially, 
are  speedily  pushed  into  what  appears  the  worst 
possible  position  for  ensuring  self-fecundation,  as  if 
there  was  a  danger  of  over-fecundation  to  be  avoided. 
And  yet  this  conjecture  is  scarcely  warranted  in  view 
of  the  Italian  Barley,  the  pollen  of  which  is  discharged 
inside  the  unopened  pales — whether  wholly  or  but 
partly  is  yet  questionable. 

The  assertion  made  above,  that  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  in  Barley  never  open,  is  certainly  not  consistent 
with  the  phenomena  as  exhibited  in  Scotland.  The 
Italian  variety  alone  fertilises  in  an  unopened  flower. 
Now,  the  cause  of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  close- 
ness and  pressure  of  one  floret  upon  another,  because 
in  the  six-rowed  Barley  (Hordeum  hexastichon)  the 
florets,  while  equally  close,  open  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  long-eared  two-rowed  varieties.  The  secret 
remains  to  be  discovered.  It  is  also  a  question  in 
what  way  the  pollen  gets  itself  discharged  within  the 
close  flowers.  But,  however  it  is  done,  whether  by  a 
proper  ejecting  force  in  the  anther,  or  by  the  filament 
pushing  the  lower  end  of  the  anther  uppermost,  and  so 
letting  the  pollen  run  out  mechanically  from  the 
waving  of  the  ear,  fecundation  is  more  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  close  flower  than  in  the  open  ; 
for  while  in  the  Barleys  which  open  their  flowers 
barren  florets  are  frequent,  defects  of  this  kind  in  the 
Italian  are  very  rare. 

Neither  is  it  the  case  in  this  country  that  Oat  flowers 
do  not  open  in  wet  weather.  They  do  not  open  so 
freely  in  gloomy  wet  weather  as  in  warm  sunny 
weather  ;  but  a  floret  may  remain  shut  during  a  day  or 
a  week  of  damp  weather  without  discharging  its  pollen, 
and  open  for  fecundation  afterwards.  The  upper 
flowers  of  the  Oat  panicle  are  often  in  blossom  before 
the  lower  are  out  of  the  sheath.  One  floret  arrives  at 
puberty,  so  to  speak,  before  another  on  the  same  ear, 
and  even  in  the  same  spikelet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Barley  referred  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  flowering  of  Wheat,  Rye, 
Barley  and  Oats  are  closely  similar.  In  a  field  of  any 
of  these  grasses,  especially  Rye,  on  a  good  flowering 
day,  clouds  of  pollen  may  be  seen  passing  over  the 
slightly  waving  spikes.  That  grains  from  one  flower 
may  alight  on  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  is  certainly 
possible  and  probable,  but  that  cross  fertilisation  takes 
place  in  this  way  or  takes  place  at  all,  is  perhaps  not 
yet  rigorously  proved.  Unquestionably  insects  are  no 
part  of  the  agency  of  fertilising  the  cereals,  neither  is  it 
perhaps  correct  to  say  that  the  wind  is  an  agency  in 
the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  dioecious  plants.  The  essen- 
tial agency  is  probably  the  sudden  extension  of  the 
filaments  causing  a  few  grains  of  pollen  to  be  emptied 
out  of  the  anthers  before  they  are  entirely  ejected  from 
the  flower-cup. 


BOUVARDIA  HUMBOLDTII  CORYM- 
BIFLORA  {see  p.  717). 

The  original  Bouvardia  Humboldtii  was  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  of  its  pure  and  very  fragrant  flowers, 
the  tube  being  3  inches  in  length,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
limb  an  inch  and  a-half  across.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  sparsely  produced  upon  the  plant,  but  in  the 
beautiful  variety  of  which  a  woodcut  (fig.  139,  p.  717)  is 
subjoined,  this  defect  has  been  overcome,  and  while  the 
size,  purity,  and  fragrance  of  the  individual  blossoms 
have  been  retained,  a  stronger  and  more  robust  habit 
of  growth  has  been  superadded,  as  well  as  a  much 
denser  inflorescence,  the  flowers  in  this  new  variety 
being  in  a  terminal  cymose  panicle.  Its  odour  is 
delicious,  being  similar  to  that  of  Orange  blossoms. 

The  cultivators  of  Bouvardias,  a  genus  which  now 
contains  many  valuable  decorative  plants,  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
for  the  production  of  B.  Humboldtii  corymbiflora,  a 
novelty  which,  they  say,  "  will  be  found  the  greatest 
acquisition  yet  made  to  this  charming  tribe  of  plants. 
Its  free  growth,  large  flower-truss,  pure  colour,  and 
rich  aromatic  odour,  by  night  and  day,  produced  at  a 
season  when  flowers  are  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  sought  for,  leaves  out  no  feature  that  is  essential 
to  a  miscellaneous  group  of  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  conservatory  plants." 

Besides  this  novelty,  the  Messrs.  Henderson  also 
offer  B.  candidissima,  a  dwarf  white-flowered  hybrid  ; 
B.  jasminoides  longipetala,  with  white  fragrant  flowers 
resembling  those  of  the  Catalonian  Jasmine  ;  B.  longi- 
flora  flammea,  with  bright  salmon  flowers  ;  and  B.  urn- 
bellata  carnea  and  umbellata  alba,  respectively  a  rosy 
blush  and  a  white  variety  intermediate  in  character 
between  Hogarth  and  jasminoides.    T.  M. 


BEDDING   OUT. 

The  Place  for  Colour. — With  stinging  frosts  every 
night,  excepting  one,  up  to  the  middleof  May  and  beyond, 
there  is  yet  time  for  considering  this  important  question 
before  finally  disposing  of  our  colour  on  the  ground.  I 
will  first  note  one  place  where  colour  ought  not  to  be 
introduced,  and  that  is  immediately  in  view  of  the  front 
door.  To  place  a  garden  of  colour  close  by  the  carriage 


entrance  is  about  as  execrable  a  taste  as  it  would  be  to 
hang  all  the  pictures  in  the  house  outside  the  front  door. 
And  yet  I  have  seen  this  done  in  several  places — the 
flower  garden  exposed  to  every  visitor,  without  shade  or 
privacy,  or  any  attempt  at  hiding  the  floral  treasure  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  displayed  flauntingly,  like 
patches  or  fields  of  full-blown  Poppies.  Such  a  dis- 
position of  colours  in  the  wrong  place  vulgarises  the 
mansion,  and  robs  the  flowers,  as  far  as  anything  can 
do  so,  of  their  chastening,  refining,  and  holy  influence. 
Beauty  is  never  so  attractive  as  when  partially  con- 
cealed by  modesty  and  reserve.  Of  course  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  cottage  or  villa  gardens,  where 
the  only,  or,  at  least,  the  best,  place  for  colour 
is  mostly  in  front  of  the  chief  or  back  entrances. 
These  are  often  the  best  for  flowers,  where  they  can  be 
most  seen  by  others  and  most  prized  by  the  inmates. 
Near  to  the  door  and  close  to  the  windows  of  cottage 
and  other  small  gardens  ought  to  be  held  sacred  to 
beauty  rather  than  devoted  to  utility.  But  in  gardens 
of  more  pretension  and  greater  size  the  place  for 
colour  should  be  secluded  and  private,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  without  distraction. 

Possibly  each  style  of  architecture  should  have  its 
own  place  for  and  character  of  colour.  I  wish  Ruskin 
would  settle  this  point  for  us.  It  would  be  a  rare 
treat  to  have  him  lay  down  laws  and  evolve  principles 
of  garden  colouring  most  in  harmony  with  the  grand 
primitive  types  of  architecture — the  Gothic,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  Mr.  Ruskin  might  safely 
be  trusted  to  lay  out  a  charming  garden,  and  colour  it 
in  harmony  with  the  truest  principles  of  landscape  art  ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  shade  of  colour  in  the  works  of 
man's  genius,  or  the  ever-changing  face  of  earth  and 
sky,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  seen  and  photographed 
in  his  works.  The  character  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  another  point  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  place  and  amount  of  colour.  For  instance, 
a  house  may  be  within  sight  of  miles  of  golden  Broom 
or  Whins,  or  far-reaching  hills  of  purple  Heather  : 
it  would  be  worse  than  waste  to  fill  gardens  so  sur- 
rounded with  masses  of  yellow  Calceolarias  and  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  ;  but  were  the  distant  hills  clothed  with 
sombre  Pines,  and  the  enveloping  woods  composed  of 
dense  masses  of  Oaks,  Elms,  Beeches,  &c,  then  the 
colours  in  this  garden  could  hardly  be  too  brilliant  to 
lighten  up,  as  with  a  streak  of  light,  the  gloom  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  shade  of  the  forest.  Again,  with 
large  lakes  or  rivers  in  sight,  filling  the  eye  as  with  frosted 
silver  as  the  surface  is  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  plant  much  white  in  the  garden.  The  placid 
bosom  of  the  lake  silvered  over  by  the  reflected  light,  the 
rippling  waves  of  the  river  flashing  back  the  broken 
rays  of  the  sun,  white  as  tiny  flakes  of  carded  wool, 
will  render  others  superfluous,  and  most  of  these  by 
comparison  more  or  less  impure.  It  will  take  a  great 
amount  of  brilliant  colouring  to  balance  the  white 
sheen  of  the  water.  And  so,  of  many  other  matters, 
the  great  point  is  to  take  cognisance  of  all  the  facts 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  colour  of  the  house  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  matter.  If  white,  the  colour  can  hardly  be  too 
brilliant,  such  as  orange,  scarlet,  blue,  brilliant  purple, 
pink,  red,  black,  &c.  If  the  house  is  red,  the  quiet 
cool  colours  should  prevail  in  the  garden,  such  as 
white,  grey,  green,  light  pink,  blue,  yellow,  &c. 

The  health  and  habits  of  the  inmates  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  place  for  colour. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  unless  a  garden  adds 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  its  possessor  it  entirely 
fails  in  its  main  object.  It  is  all  very  well  to  write  of 
gardens  as  schools  of  art,  nurseries  for  the  treating  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  ennobling,  and  so  they  are  ; 
but  as  men  build  houses  to  live  in,  so  they  lay  out  gar- 
dens to  enjoy  them :  then  the  place  for  colour  ought  to  be 
where  it  can  be  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  go  to  the  colour  must  have  it  brought  to 
them,  as  near  to  their  windows  as  possible — that  is, 
immediately  around  the  dwelling  house.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  this  view  of  the  matter  :  by  placing  the 
garden  out  of  sight,  many  ladies  are  induced  to  walk 
out  to  see  it  when  they  would  not  go  otherwise.  The 
garden  draws  when  other  attractions  fail.  Where  the 
gardens  are  large,  it  is  not  well  to  have  all  the  colours 
or  beauty  in  it  seen  from  any  one  spot.  Such  a 
garden  is  like  an  open  book,  consisting  of  but  the  half- 
leaves  only.  There  is  no  need  of  turning  over  or 
walking  through — the  whole  is  mastered,  exhausted 
at  once. 

But  some  of  these  are  questions  of  health  and  con- 
venience rather  than  of  taste.  Though  the  former  are 
of  great  importance,  the  place  for  colour  must  be 
determined  rather  by  the  laws  of  taste  (the  canvas  of 
art)  than  the  rules  of  hygiene. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  collateral  influences  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  place 
for  colour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  and 
best  place  for  it  is  within  clear  view  and  easy  access  of 
the  chief  rooms  of  the  dwelling.  Just  as  we  line  our 
walls  with  pictures,  so  should  we  cover  the  ground 
around  our  houses  with  fair  colours.  And  as  most  of 
the  best  paintings  owe  much — most — of  their  merit  to 
their  colouring,  so  ought — so,  in  fact,  do — our  best 
gardens,  which  are  Nature's  own  colours  placed  in 
the  best  lights  and  shades,  harmonised  and  contrasted 
for  effect  on  the  broad  canvas  and  neutral  background, 
the  earth.  As  well  fill  all  pictures  in  with  green  as  all 
our  gardens.     The  garden  as  much  as  the  canvas  is  a 


human  work  of  art,  and  art  ought  to  be  everywhere 
around  in  it.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  write  of  a 
natural  picture  as  a  natural  garden,  and  indeed  much 
more  so,  for  the  painter  copies  Nature  in  all  her  moods, 
or  tries  to  do  so.  The  gardener  culls  beauty  from  her 
richest  and  best  fields  only,  and  ranges  the  best  at  its 
best  in  a  galaxy  of  glory  in  the  garden. 

The  garden  thus  becomes  a  beautifully- arranged,  richly- 
adorned  vestibule,  lying  between  the  dwelling-house  and 
the  more  natural  beauties  of  park  and  woodland,  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood  beyond.  It  is  bound  to  the 
dwelling-house  by  a  chain  of  many  coloured  beauty, 
and  to  Nature  by  far  reaching  threads  of  different 
colours,  runningout  and  away  until  they  bind  the  art  of  the 
gardener  to  the  simplicities  of  Nature  in  the  delectable 
land  between  the  two,  where  the  line  of  separation 
melts  into  union. 

These  views  are  neither  fanciful  nor  theoretical. 
Most  of  the  best  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom,  with 
all  their  display  of  many  coloured  beauty,  are  placed 
at  the  feet  of  the  mansions,  as  if  to  keep  them  warm  with 
their  glowing  brightness,  and  add  to  their  splendour  by 
their  jewelled  magnificence.  And  yet  there  are 
gardens,  not  a  few,  where  antique  arrangements, 
venerable  trees,  and  even  far-reaching  green  lawns, 
magnificent  in  their  long  lines  of  verdure,  seem  to 
forbid  the  near  approach  of  colour.  So  be  it.  These 
exceptions  impart  a  charming  variety,  and  only  go  to 
confirm  the  soundness  of  the  rule — which,  however,  I 
wish  to  state  without  dogmatism — that  the  place  for 
colour  is  near  to,  assuredly  within  eye-hail  of,  the 
dwelling-house.  D.  T.  Fish, 


THE  CHARLOTTE  ROTHSCHILD 
PINE  APPLE. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carring- 
ton,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks,  for  the  photograph  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  138)  of  a  grand 
fruit  of  the  Charlotte  Rothschild  was  taken.  The  fruit 
in  question  was  cut  from  a  plant,  amongst  others,  in  pots 
which  were  rootless  suckers  potted  in  August,  1871, 
this  particular  fruit  being  cut  in  December,  1S72 — 
within  a  period  of  17  months.  It  weighed  9^  lb.  This 
excellent  variety  is  most  suitable  for  ripening  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.  It  is  the  most  hand- 
some fruit  of  all  the  large  sorts,  and  for  decorative 
purposes,  which  is  frequently  a  great  consideration,  it 
stands  pre-eminent.  The  growth  is  very  robust,  but 
in  places  which  are  imperfectly  ventilated  the 
crowns  become  large  and  unsightly.  When  ripe 
it  will  keep  in  perfection  longer  than  any  other 
large  variety,  and  be  free  from  that  discoloration 
of  the  pips  which  occasionally  impairs  the  appearance 
of  that  otherwise  excellent  winter  variety,  the  Smooth 
Cayenne.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  of 
obtaining  such  fruits  from  young  vigorous  plants,  which 
when  well  managed  have  roots  like  those  of  Dendrobes, 
permeating  fat  fibrous  loam  in  the  best  condition.  The 
fruiting  of  such  plants  must  soon  become  an  established 
rule,  because  superior  fruit  can  be  obtained  in  much 
less  time  and  at  much  less  expense  than  by  any  other 
method. 


pome  Correspuntonce. 

A  Cold  May. — Up  to  the  16th  we  have  had  frosts 
each  night  of  the  month  but  one,  and  vegetation  has 
received  a  severe  shock — a  consequent  check.  I  ob- 
serve that  even  the  grass  has  a  jaundiced  look,  delicate 
varieties  of  Roses  hang  their  heads,  and  Peach  and 
Nectarine  leaves  are  blistering  with  the  biting  cold. 
It  is  almost  too  early  to  write  decisively  of  the  effects 
of  these  frosts  on  the  fruit  crops,  but  Cherries  in  fulj 
blossom  and  Pears  seem  to  be  suffering.  These  open 
more  fully  than  Apples,  and  expose  the  stigma  aiij 
embryo  fruit  much  more.  The  curved  Apple  bio 
soms  have  more  substance,  and  are  slower  of  opening 
consequently,  they  have  a  better  chance.  As  yet,  • 
think  the  Apple  crop  safe  ;  Gooseberries  and  CurrantI 
in  some  localities  have  suffered  much  ;  in  other  and 
more  favoured  positions  they  are  safe  as  yct,s 
and  are  an  extraordinary  yield.  Plums  in  many 
districts  are  thin  or  nil,  owing  to  the  birds  more 
than  the  frosts ;  bullfinches  have  been  more  than 
usually  numerous  and  destructive  this  winter.  These 
terrible  marauders  seem  only  to  eat  the  most  delicate 
morsel  of  each  bud,  and  they  actually  sow  the  ground 
thickly  with  them  in  a  few  minutes.  The  winter  has 
not  been  severe  enough  to  kill  a  single  small  bird, 
and  hence  rows  of  Plum  trees  may  be  seen  with 
more  bare  than  green  boughs  on  them. 
Among  vegetables  the  frosts  have  played  sad  havoc, 
cutting  the  early  Potatos  to  the  ground,  frosting  into 
blackened  masses  the  fat  heads  of  Asparagus,  and 
keeping  early  Peas  provokingly  close  to  the  ground  ; 
but  the  mild  winter  has  saved  all  the  Broccoli, 
which  has  not  been  so  plentiful  nor  good  for  years  as 
this  spring  ;  most  of  it,  however,  seems  to  be  below  the 
average  size,  which  is  singular,  as  one  would  have 
thought  a  dripping  season  favourable  to  the  full 
development  of  such  crops.  The  excessive  rain- 
fall of  last  summer  has  told  most  favourably  on 
the  Rhododendrons,  which  arc  a  perfect  thicket  of 
flower-buds,  large,  plump,  and  bursting  into  beauty, 
resting  upon  a  glossy  cushion  of  fine  foliage.  I  have 
never  seen  them  so  fine  and   full  of   flower  in   East 
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Anglia,  a  district  almost  too  dry  for  the  perfect  culture 
of  Rhododendrons.  D.  T.  Fish. 


The  Frost  on  May  20.— I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
without  sympathisers  amongst  fellow  sufferers  from  the 
effects  of  the  low  temperature  of  this  morning  (May  20), 
when  the  thermometer  registered  here  in  the  open  25°, 
and  under  the  shade  of  a  thickly  clad  Pear  tree  27°. 
The  enclosed  unexpanded  Strawberry  blossom  and 
youn  g  shoot  of  the  common  Ash  will 
results  which,  unfortunately,  are  not 
usually  tender  plants.  In  addition  to  Potatos,  which, 
notwithstanding  partial  protection,  were  much  injured, 
Roses,  Apple  blossom,  Walnuts,  Gooseberries,  early 
Strawberries,  Peas  in  flower,  Cherries,  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  the  forward  French  Gladiolus,  and  even  the  young 
shoots  of  the  common  Briar  are  either  cut  off  altogether 
or  so  checked  as  to  be  useless  for  the  season.  These 
injuries,  although  worse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  damp  valley 
are  not,  however,  limited  to  it, 
and  when  the  pages  of  the  Gar- 
clours'  Chronicle  reach  me,  I 
shall  be  prepared  for  similar  tales 
of  woe  from  other  localities.  The 
fruit  prospects  in  this  district  were 
hitherto  unsatisfactory,  but  now  a 
minimum  may  be  expected.  My- 
osotis dissitiflora  has  suffered  so 
constantly  from  frost  this  season 
here,  as  to  be  quite  useless  as  a 
bedding  plant ;  in  higher  localities 
it  has  been  admirable.  Thomas 
Laxton,  Stamford. 

The  sharp  white  frost  of 

Tuesday    morning    last    brought 
most  disastrous  results  to  Potato 
growers,    as  large   breadths   that 
had  just  got  a  few  inches  of  foliage 
above  ground  were  cut  down  close 
and  black,    those  only  escaping 
that  were  in  some  degree  sheltered 
from  the   influence   of  the   keen 
north  wind.     It  was  singular  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  the  general 
destruction,    yet   here  and   there 
some   tops    were    unscathed,    al- 
though no  special  reason  existed 
for  their  comparative   immunity. 
Perhaps  it  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, not  unfortunate  that  the 
previous  cold  weather,  combined 
with  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
soil,  had  prevented  an  earlygrowth 
of  foliage,  so  that  ultimately  the 
mischief  done  may  not  prove  so 
disastrous  as  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears.     Potato   growers    occupy 
now,  in  relation   to  climatic  in- 
fluences, no  enviable  position,  as 
in  planting  their  crops  they  have, 
in  striving  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
late  frosts,  to  be  careful  also  not  to 
fall  into  the  Chary bdisof  thePotato 
disease,   thus  rendering  the   suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  esculent 
in  considerable  quantities  a  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  speculation 
and  uncertainty.      Varieties   that 
have  the  merit  of  being  at  once 
quick  growers,  early  ripeners,  and 
good  croppers,  are  doubtless  emi- 
nently desirable,  but  it  is  evident, 
after  such  experience  of  late  frosts, 
that  these  cannot  be  considered 
safe  if  planted  before  the  middle 
of  April,  or  even  so  early  as  that 
if  the  tubers  have  sprouted.     The 
past  winter  has  lasted  just  eight 
months,  dating  from  the  first  frost 
of  last  autumn,  which  took  place 
in  the  third  week   of  September 
(and  did  very  considerable  damage 
amongst  summer  Beans,  Vegetable 
Marrows,    Balsams,    and    tender 
bedding  plants),    supposing  that 
the  recent  frost  of  the   20th  was 
really  the   last    of  the    season.       Certainly   a   winter 
sharp,    short,    and   decisive,    although   hard   to   bear 
at  the  time,   would  be   much  less   mischievous   than 
such     a     long,      lingering,     tantalising,      tormenting 
apology  for  an  English  winter  as  that  which  has  just 
passed.     What  the  effect  of  this  last  frost  may  have 
been   upon   the   fruit   crops   it  would  yet  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  that  much  harm  has  been  done  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe.      In  some  parts  the  young, 
tender  shoots  of  the  Ash,   Oak,  Weeping  Elm,   and 
Spanish     Chestnut     have     been    much    injured    and 
blackened,  the   Walnut  especially  also  having   much 
suffered.      May  has  now  become  the  most  uncertain 
month  of  the  whole  year — at  one  moment  delighting  us 
with  the  warmest  and  sunniest  of  smiles,  and  the  next 
chilling  and  freezing  us  with  the  coldest  and  iciest  of 
frowns.  A.  D. 

The  Weather  in  the  North. — This  morning 
(May  19)  our  thermometer  registered  13*  of  frost,  and 
although  the  damage  done  to  fruit  crops  cannot  be  well 


estimated  at  once,  it  must  be  very  considerable, 
fruitas  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  that  are  inanadvanced 
stage,  show  themselves  seriously — the  former  in  par- 
ticular, with  berries  about  the  size  of  field  Beans,  are 
quite  shrivelled.  Potatos  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
south-west  wall,  well  sheltered,  and  with  stems 
S  inches  high,  are  blackened  to  the  very  earth.  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  and  every  other  green  thing,  were 
lying  as  prostrate  and  as  bound  to  the  earth  as  ever 

indicate   the  !  they  were  seen  at  Christmas.    Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis, 

confined    to    N.B. 


Such  '  other  flowering  plants,  the  more  flowers  they  produced. 
There  should  be  a  show  house  in  every  establishment ; 
this  house  should  be  light  and  airy,  and,  to  keep  out 
bees  and  flies,  which  are  often  found  objectionable  and 
destructive  to  bloom,  the  ventilators  should  be  covered 
with  "hexagonal  netting,"  which  is  cheap  and  useful. 
All  these  little  matters  combine  to  give  success,  and 
will  be  found  to  prolong  the  life  of  flowers.  William 
Payne,  Fulham. 


To    Prolong    the    Durability    of    Flowers.— 

Flowers  are  such  beautiful  things  that  how  to  produce 
them  and  how  to  keep  them  fresh  and  lasting  are  the 
great  questions  of  many  a  gardener  and  lover  of 
gardening.  My  own  experience  agrees  with  Mr. 
Baines'  in  the  matter  of  the  Phatenopsis  and   other 


The  Bullfinch.— Mr.  H.  Knight  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  that  the  buds  of  various  trees  form  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  bullfinch  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
especially  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  ;     the 
outer  coating  of  the  bud  is  taken  off  and  the  rest  of  the 
bud  swallowed.      Cherries,    Plums,   and  Gooseberries 
suffer  more  than  any  other  trees  from  the  attacks  of 
these  birds,  but  they  will  eat  the  buds  of  the  White- 
thorn and,    later  in   the    spring, 
those   of  the   Apple,    Peaj,    and 
even  of  the  Oak.     I  never  saw 
them  meddle  with  the  buds  of  any 
species  of  Currant  here.   Sparrows 
will  eat  the  buds  of  Plum  trees, 
and  red  and  white  Currants,  but 
I  never  saw  a  black  Currant  dis- 
budded.    In  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  bullfinches  feed  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  Nettle.     We  had  a 
sharp  frost  this  morning ;  a  ther- 
mometer on  the  ground  26°.  Henry 
Doubleday,  Epping,  May  20. 

Double  Cardamine  praten- 
sis. — Permit  me  to  state  that  the 
spot  where  the  double  Cardamine 
grows  here  is  decidedly  wet  (see 
p.  682),  being  within  3  yards  of 
the  water  edge  of  a  pond.  I  have 
noticed  a  plant  or  two  of  this 
variety  in  the  same  spot  annually 
for  the  last  six  years,  but  this 
season  it  is  much  more  plentiful 
and  finer  than  I  have  previously 
seen  it.  John  Wallis,  Orwell 
Park,  near  Ipswich. 

Quince  Trees  Flowering 
Excessively. — How  remarkably 
freely  the  Quince  trees  are  flower- 
ing at  the  present  time  !  Scarcely 
a  bud  has  expanded  upon  any 
branch  but  what  has  its  full-blown 
flower  at  its  apex.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  more  beautiful  blooming 
trees  than  the  Quince,  the  large 
globular  buds  of  which  show  off 
so  well  amidst  a  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful green  foliage.  Yet  they  sel- 
dom bloom  freely.  Should  the 
many  blooms,  or  even  a  tithe  of 
them,  "set,v  the  display  will  be 
truly  beautiful  during  the  early 
winter  months,  as  there  are  few 
more  pleasing  fruits  to  look  upon 
than  fully  ripened  Quinces  hang- 
ing upon  the  trees  at  that  time. 
William  Farley. 

Chalk  (with  Coal)  as  Fuel. 
— A  good  deal  has  been  said  of 
late  on  this  subject,  but  nothing 
very  explicit.  Chalk  is  a  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  must  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  one  would  think,  must 
carry  off  much  heat  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  quicklime  left  does  yield 
a  singular  degree  of  white  heat  in 
a  way  not  accounted  for  by  che- 
mists ;  but  the  main  heat  to  be 
yielded  by  chalk  in  a  common  fire 
must  be  yielded,  if  at  all,  before 
the  chalk  can  have  been  thoroughly 
converted  into  quicklime,  and  that 
is  the  time  when  its  carbonic 
fumes  are  flying  off  up  the  chim- 
plants.  I  was  first  led  to  observe  the  difference  in  ney,  if  a  good  going  one,  or  into  a  room,  if  not  ; 
durability  of  bloom  in  supplying  my  employer  with  '  much  worse  indeed  than  from  a  coke  fire,  and  vieing 
subjects  for  drawing,  and  at '  first  I  disliked  having  even  with  a  charcoal  one.  Of  what  is  said  in  favour  of 
Orchids  and  other  choice  plants  removed  from  the  \  the  use  of  chalk  (with  coal)  for  fuel  we  may  quote  a 
houses  to  the  study;  but  I  found  the  plants  kept  |  passage  from  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Globe,  which  comes 
much  longer  in  bloom  in  the  dwelling-house  than  with  closer  to  the  point  than  what  has  elsewhere  been  said 
me,  and  this  fact  led  me  to  make  experiments  which  on  the  subject : 
have  convinced  me  that  many  flowers  are  shortened  in 
duration  by  being  kept  in  too  much  heat.  However 
important  heat  and  humidity  may  be  in  producing 
flowers,  it  is  certainly  not  essential  to  their  perfect 
durability.  Heat  and  humidity  seem  to  cause  them 
to  live  too  fast ;  cold  currents  of  air,  on  the  other 
hand,  induce  decay;  I  have  also  found  bright  sun- 
shine in  the  middle  of  the  day  injurious,  and  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere,  the  most  destructive  agent  possible. 
I  believe  a  dry,  healthy  atmosphere,  with  as  much 
exposure  as  possible  to  light  (not  direct  mid-day  sun- 
shine), is  important  in  deepening  the  colour  and  giving    .. 

solidity  to  the  whole  flower ;  and  in  fact  I  have  found    been  a  matter  of  strong  persuasion  that 
the  more  light  and  air  I  could  give  to  Orchids  and  [  come  when  chalk  and  perhaps  limestone,  shall  be  made 


Fig.  138.— charlotte  rothschild  pine-apple  (from  a  photograph). 


1  A  gentleman  who  has  made  a  thorough  test  of  the 
matter  declares  himself  satisfied  beyond  doubt  of  the 
superiority  in  heat-giving  properties  of  chalk  over  coal. 
The  idea  is  an  old  one.  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
practical  attempt  being  made  to  turn  it  to  account  before. 
With  those  who  have  ever  noticed  the  great  specific  heat 
of  chalk,  or  the  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  it,  and  the  convertibility  of  that  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide  by  means  of  heat  (?),  or  with  those  who  have  merely 
noticed  either  the  vast  amount  of  heat  which,  generated 
by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  fuel,  15  radiated  from 
a  limekiln,  or,  again,  the  effect  in  smelting  ore  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  limestone  or  chalk,  it  has  long 
h„..n,.im  nf  strong  oersuasion  that  the  time  must 
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subservient  to  the  increase  of  heat  and  the  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  coal.  Our  late  fire  presented  hundreds 
of  instances  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  limestone,  and 
the  length  of  time  it  was  retained  even  by  small  frag- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  experiments  referred  to,  it  is 
asserted  that,  by  using  chalk  and  coal  in  about  equal 
proportions,  the  chalk  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
grate  and  the  coal  in  front,  a  saving  of  at  least  75  per  cent, 
was  effected  in  cost,  with  a  more  intense  heat  and  cheer- 
ful blaze  than  would  have  been  obtainable  from  coal 
alone."  Builder. 

Low  Night  Temperature  for  Vines. — Here- 
with I  send  you  an  account  of  the  temperature  of  our 
Muscat-house,  from  the  time  the  shoots  were  stopped 
before  the  bunches  till  the  berries  were  set.  I  may 
state  that  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat  lower  night 
temperature  than  is  usual  for  Vines  in  the  early  stages 
of  forcing  for  a  few  years  back,  and  thinking  that  a 
still  lower  temperature  might  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage and  at  a  considerable  saving  of  coal,  I  this  season 
subjected  our  Muscat  vinery  to  the  experiment,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  with  complete  success,  so  far  as  present 
appearances  go.  The  vinery  was  started  fairly  at  the 
beginning  of  March.  Fire-heat  was  turned  on  them  at 
6  o'clock  A.M.,  and  turned  off  again  at  2  o'clock  P.M., 
letting  the  day  temperature  run  up  to  from  70°  to  85°, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  temperature  in  the 
morning  generally  standing  at  45°,  but  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below  that  figure.  By  April  8  the 
bunches  were  well  out  and  the  shoots  stopped  ;  and  a 
higher  temperature  being  desirable  with  the  longer 
day,  the  heat  was  not  turned  off  till  6  o'clock  P.M., 
being  turned  on  at  6  in  the  morning  as  before,  and 
except  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  the  heat  was 
left  on  till  8  o'clock,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
between  the  19th  and  26th,  when  it  was  turned  on  for 
an  hour  before  making  the  fires  up  at  night,  the 
weather  being  cold  at  the  time.  This  rule  was  adhered 
to  till  May  10,  when  most  of  the  bunches  were  set. 
The  average  highest  day  temperature  was  about  S70, 
the  weather  being  generally  fine,  or  at  best  clear,  the 
pipes  usually  cold  by  10  P.M.,  and  the  thermometer 
standing  a  little  above  or  below  6o°  at  the  same  time. 
The  temperature  was  registered  by  a  Negretti  & 
Zambra  self-registering  thermometer,  and  was  noted  by 
the  foreman,  and  also  by  myself,  so  that  the  following 
Table  may  be  accepted  as  correct  in  every  particular  : — 
Temperature  of  Muscat  House. 


1 
Lowest 

Lowest 

Date. 

Night  Tem- 

Date. 

Night  Tem- 

perature. 

perature. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

April    8   .. 

5*.W 

April  25    . . 

5" 

9    •■ 

S*(») 

„      26    .. 

51 

,,     10   .. 

52 

„      27    ••        •• 

52 

,,     11    . . 

54 

,,      28    ..        .. 

53 

,,     12   .. 

55 

„      29    .. 

55 

„     13   .. 

55 

May     1    .. 

55  M 

„     14    .. 

52 

59  W 

„     15    ..       .. 

57 

,,       2    .. 

55 

„     16   ..       .. 

60 

„       3    .. 

55 

„     17    .. 

57 

4    •• 

54 

„     18    ..       .. 

56 

5    •• 

52 

„     19   ..       .. 

51 

„       6   ..       .. 

54  M 

,,     20   .. 

50 

11         7    ■■ 

55 

,,     21    ..       ■■ 

52 

„       8   ..       .. 

5S(/) 

,,     22    . . 

57 

,,       9    .. 

55  ,    , 

,.     23   .. 

51 

,,     10    . . 

55(f) 

„     24  .. 

SI 

(a)  Heat  turned  off  at  8  p.m.  {V)  Heat  turned  offat6p.M. 
from  this  date.  [c)  Raisin  de  Calabre  coming  into  flower. 
\d)  Muscats  coming  into  flower,  {e)  In  flower  generally. 
(_/)  Earliest  bunches  set.  (g)  Nearly  all  set,  and  berries 
swelling. 

The  berries  have  set  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  and 
much  better  than  usual.  The  bunches  are  large  and 
well-developed,  the  foliage  perfectly  clean  and  healthy, 
and  the  wood  shorter-jointed  than  ever  it  was  before, 
running  five,  six,  and  seven  joints  to  the  foot.  The 
berries  are  now  (May  19)  being  thinned,  and  the  crop 
is  just  as  advanced  as  it  was  at  this  time  last  year, 
though  started  at  the  same  time.  Since  the  loth  the 
heat  has  been  turned  off  at  10  P.M.,  the  thermometer 
generally  standing  about  6o°  in  the  morning,  but 
several  times  as  low  as  550.  No  abatement  has  been 
made  on  the  usual  day  temperature  at  any  time,  but 
from  the  time  the  Vines  were  started  till  the  berries 
were  set  not  a  barrowful  of  coals  was  consumed  after 
6  o'clock.  I  sent  two  bunches  to  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Drumlanrig,  about  May  12,  and  his  reply  as  to  the 
way  the  fruit  had  set  was,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory."  Our  late  vinery,  started  since,  has  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  far  with  the  same 
good  results,  and  I  contemplate  no  other  practice  in 
future.  If  Muscats  will  set  under  a  night  temperature 
of  6o° — and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  bear  a  lower 
temperature  still — Black  Hamburghs  and  others  would 
be  safe  at  500,  if  in  severe  weather  it  should  be  necessary 
to  drop  to  that  figure.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  outside 
border  is  covered  with  leaves  and  litter,  and  the  inside 
border  with  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  helps  to  keep  the 
temperature  up.  J.  Simpson,  Wortley. 

Strawberries  not  Setting  their  Fruit, — I  send 
for  your  inspection  the  accompanying  spikes  of  bloom 
from  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry.  The  plants 
were  layered  in  pots  in  the  usual  manner  last  summer, 
and  were  grown  into  good  plants.  They  were  stacked 
in  ashes  during  the  winter,  and  were  brought  into  the 
greenhouse    in    batches    from    about    the    middle  of 


January.  They  occupied  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  and 
ventilators,  and  have  been  well  tended  as  regards 
airing  and  watering,  especially  since  the  blooms  began 
to  open,  a  little  air  being  left  on  all  night,  and  receiving 
alternate  waterings  with  manure-water  composed  of 
cow-dung  and  soot.  The  border  from  which  the 
runners  were  taken  produced  very  few  fruit  last  season, 
the  majority  of  the  plants  failing  to  set  any  fruit. 
Could  you  enlighten  me  on  the  cause  of  the  failure  ? 
Correspondent,  [It  is  difficult  to  give  the  reasons  for  this 
failure,  which  is,  however,  far  from  being  uncommon. 
Your  treatment  seems  to  have  been  judicious.  Some 
Strawberries  are  normally  of  one  sex  only,  the  flowers 
on  different  plants  producing  stamens  only,  or  pistils 
only,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  suspect  in  your  case 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  harking  back  to  the  original  one- 
sexed  type.  Another  year,  place  near  your  pots  some 
flowers  of  another  variety.  It  may  be  that  cross- 
fertilisation  will  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit.  Eds.] 

Primula  japonica. — I  sowed  a  pinch  of  seed  on 
February  12  last,  and  placed  it  in  the  plant  stove,  and 
now  at  this  date  (May  19)  it  is  throwing  its  fourth  leaf. 
I  saved  it  last  year,  and  it  was  not  impregnated  with 
any  other  Primula,  save  what  may  have  been  done 
by  the  bees.  I  think  every  seed  has  come  up. 
R,  Greenfield^  Priory,  Warwick, 

A  Splice. — I  have  a  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelop- 
sis  hederacea)  which  grows  18  feet  from  the  ground 
without  branching.  In  the  middle  of  last  winter  the 
principal  stem  was  torn  in  two  16  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  injury  was  acci- 
dentally discovered.  Hoping  to  save  the  head  of  the 
plant  (which  grows  over  into  a  neighbour's  garden),  I 
cut  away  the  torn  parts  of  the  stem  in  a  clean  manner 
and  in  an  angular  direction,  pulled  them  together,  and 
tied  them  tightly  with  twine  ;  over  this  I  plastered  a 
little  wet  clay,  and  to  keep  all  tight  I  covered  this 
with  a  small  piece  of  calico,  and  tied  again  tightly  with 
twine.  This  took  place  about  last  December,  and  the 
cohesion  of  the  two  parts  is  now  perfect,  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  being  in  full  health  and  covered  with 
young  leaves.   W.  G.  Smith. 

The  Crops  in  West  Yorkshire. — The  country 
about  here  now  looks  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the 
long  run  of  unfavourable  weather  we  have  had. 
The  season  is  a  late  one,  but  the  prospects  of  the 
farmer  and  gardener  are  now  more  cheering  than 
they  were  some  time  ago.  M.  Saul,  Stourton  Park, 
May  16. 

Longevity  of  Orchid  Flowers. — In  your  editorial 
note  on  p.  678  you  have  recorded  some  interesting 
examples  of  the  long  endurance  of  Orchid  flowers. 
Permit  me  to  supplement  them  by  one  still  more 
notable.  A  plant  of  Broughtonia  sanguinea — a  single 
plant,  observe — a  not  very  large  clump  of  bulbs, 
blossomed  on  June  30,  1871,  and  remained  uninter- 
ruptedly in  flower  to  March  8,  1873 — a  period  of  more 
than  20  months  !  On  April  23 — that  is,  after  an  in- 
terval of  less  than  seven  weeks — the  same  plant  was 
again  in  bloom  ;  and  it  promises  to  remain  in  this 
condition  through  a  period  as  contracted  as  the  former. 
Is  not  this  duration  unprecedented  ?  You  refer  to  the 
case  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  **  recorded  in  your  own 
pages  many  years  since."  I  have  a  plant  of  this 
charming  species,  which  has  just  gone  out  of  bloom 
after  a  period  of  more  than  eight  months.  It  flowered 
on  September  9,  1872,  and  remained  in  bloom  to 
May  12,  1873.  Did  Mr.  Skinner's  specimen  last 
longer  than  this?  P.  H.  Gosse,  Sandhurst,  Torquay, 
May  17.  [Mr.  Skinner's  plant  is  referred  to  in  our 
volume  for  1862,  p.  212  ;  it  continued  in  bloom  from 
February  2  to  May  16,  in  an  ordinary  living-room. 
Eds.] 

Verbena  montana. — The  paragraph  at  p.  575 
relating  to  this  plant  recalls  to  my  recollection  an  old 
acquaintance — V.  Aubletia.  Some  eight  years  ago  I 
was  in  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  in  Nebraska, 
who  made  a  great  fuss  about  a  hardy  Verbena  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  sent  me  a 
packet  of  seed,  which  I  sowed  with  keen  expectations 
of  something  fine  and  new,  and  in  due  time  I  was 
rewarded  by  a  crop  of  V.  Aubletia.  Though  it  is  but 
a  random  guess,  which  you  can  readily  confirm  or  dis- 
pel, that  these  are  the  same  plants,  the  paragraph  in 
question  brought  the  affair  to  my  mind.  IV.  T.  [On 
examination  the  plant  proves  to  be  a  variety  of  V. 
Aubletia.  Eds.] 

Aristolochia  Sipho  from  Seed. — I  sent  you  last 
autumn  a  seed  pod  of  the  Aristolochia  Sipho.  As  I 
was  told  by  several  nurserymen  that  at  any  rate  it 
would  not  ripen  its  seed  in  this  country,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  many  readers  to 
know  that  I  have  sown  some  seeds  this  spring,  and 
that  they  are  coming  up  very  well.  Geo.  Scriven, 
Castle  Ashby,  Northa?np(ont  A/ay  1 6. 


nally  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  so  offensive  to  the  nose 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  throw  the  bundle 
away.  What  remedy  has  the  purchaser  ?  Asparagus. 
[None,  but  to  exercise  more  caution  next  time,  and  to 
try  and  induce  the  officer  of  health  or  his  inspectors 
to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  greengrocers'  shops. 
Eds.] 

Rustic  Vases. — Wanting  a  pair  of  the  above,  and 
having  to  depend  upon  my  own  resources  to  procure 
them,  I  proceeded  as  follows  : — The  ground  where 
I  intended  to  erect  them  being  firm  and  level,  my  first 
step  was  to  lay  three  courses  of  bricks,  about  2  feet 
3  inches  square,  upon  the  centre  of  which  was  placed 
a  flower- pot  bottom  upwards,  wide  enough  in  the 
narrow  part  to  give  firm  support  to  a  large  Seakale 
pot.  The  Seakale  pot  should  be  selected  as  well 
burnt,  and  bell-shaped,  as  possible.  Having  arranged 
the  pot  to  my  satisfaction,  my  next  proceeding  was  to 
procure  a  quantity  of  coke,  selecting  the  roughest 
and  most  angular  pieces,  which  I  laid  ready  for  use  ; 
then  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  Roman  cement  at  a 
time,  as  I  placed  the  pieces  of  coke  they  were  fixed 
by  the  cement  upon  the  brickwork  and  flower-pot, 
until  they  were  well  covered.  The  Seakale  pots  are 
more  conveniently  covered  laid  upon  their  sides  ;  when 
finished  they  are  placed  top,  or  narrow  part,  down- 
wards upon  the  reversed  flower-pots  and  secured  there 
by  cement,  then  all  received  a  coat  of  thick  lime  wash. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  five  years, 
and  appear  as  solid  as  stone  now.  W.  T.  Smart, 
Bittesiuell,  near  Luttenvorth. 


Caution. — Greengrocers  are  not,  in  all  cases,  free 
from  the  impeachment  of  effecting  sundry  mixtures  not 
altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.  A  few 
days  since  I  purchased,  at  an  apparently  respectable 
shop,  not  a  mile  from  Covent  Garden,  and  at  a  good 
price,  a  bundle  of  Asparagus,  fair  to  view,  but  inter- 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  May  21. — The  President 
(Viscount  Bury,  M.P.)  in  the  chair.  The  usual  routine 
business  of  this  meeting  being  concluded,  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Richards,  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Council,  he 
having  accepted  a  post  under  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  and  as  Mr.  Richards 
had  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Society,  he,  the 
Chairman,  begged  to  propose  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  him,  and  that  he  also  be  presented  with  a 
Life  Membership.  These  propositions  were  then  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously.  An  important 
meeting  of  the  Council  being  held  in  another  place,  the 
members  present  then  retired,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
being  called  to  the  chair. 

Alluding  to  several  of  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  when  a 
splendid  bunch  of  Asparagus  came  up  for  adjudication 
a  discussion  ensued,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  cut 
Asparagus  when  it  was  only  about  an  inch  above  the 
ground,  or  when  it  became  taller  and  greener.  The 
committee  were  pretty  evenly  divided  on  the  point,  but 
his  own  opinion  was  that  a  medium  between  the  two  was 
the  best,  say  when  the  stems  were  from  i£  to  2  inches 
above  the  ground,  as  though  when  very  green  they  were  no 
doubt  more  tender  than  otherwise,  they  were  certainly  not 
of  such  delicate  flavour.  Specimens  of  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  Scarlet  Russett  were  also  shown  at  the  meeting, 
and  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  voted  them  on  account 
of  their  high  flavour  and  fine  keeping  qualities.  Mr. 
Ware  had  again  sent  a  number  of  extremely  interesting 
plants,  most  noticeable  amongst  which  were  Orchis  fusca, 
a  Kentish  species  which  had  become  almost  exterminated, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  O.  militaris  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  finest  of  our  native  Orchids.  It  had  always  been  sup- 
posed that  these  plants  were  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  but  if 
they  were  planted  in  a  border  largely  composed  of  peat, 
under  a  north  wall,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
getting  them  to  flower.  A  new  yellow-flowered,  straight- 
spurred  Aquilegia,  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  stated  to 
come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  most  likely  a 
variety  of  A.  leptoceras,  and  it  was  quite  probable  that 
all  were  forms  of  the  old  A.  canadensis.  Some  doubt  had 
been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  common  blue  Aquilegia 
was  a  true  British  plant  ;  but  he  might  mention  that  he 
had  seen  some  of  the  woods  in  that  part  of  Northampton- 
shire in  which  he  resided,  quite  clothed  with  the  blue 
flowers  of  this  plant.  The  woods  in  question  were  in  a 
wild  part  of  the  county,  and  far  away  from  any  cultivated 
garden.  The  Sago  Palm,  Cycas  revoluta,  was  not  often 
seen  in  flower  in  this  county,  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  a  flowering  plant  was  figured  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Linnean  Society's  Transactions, 
by  Sir  James  Smith,  and  which  grew  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  garden  at  Famham  Castle.  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders  showed  seeds  of  C.  circinalis  about  two  years 
ago,  some  of  which  he,  Mr.  Berkeley,  sowed  at  the  time  ; 
but  though  they  were  still  very  fresh,  they  showed  no 
signs  of  germinating. 

Scientific  Committee— Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Anderson-Henry,  in  which  he  asked  (or  information  with 
respect  to  "cuttings  of  black  Currant  bushes  from  his 
garden,  whereon  some  of  the  flower-buds  have  become 
swollen  to  unusual  size,  but  without  opening  into  flower, 
occasioned  manifestly  by  some  insect  pest.  .  .  It  is  so 
prevalent  in  some  gardens  down  the  Clyde,  near  Greenock, 
that  it  is  seriously  affecting  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  believed  there  to  have  been  imported  with  plants  ob- 
tained from  the  Low  Countries."  The  condition  of  the 
buds  was  probably  due  to  a  four-legged  acaroid,  similar 
to  those  in  galls  on  Lime  and  Hazel  previously  exhibited 
to  the  committee,  and  figured  in  these  columns,  1869, 
p.  841. 

Mr.  Berkeley  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Mur- 
ray, dated  Salt  Lake  City,  April  20 :—"  For  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  miles  the  country  seems  to  grow 
nothing  but  Sage  brush  (Artemisia)  of  which  there  are 
three  species  at  least :  one  that  the  cattlefatten  more  rapidly 
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upon  than  anything  else— viz.,  the  White  Sage.  The 
common  kind  will  only  be  eaten  ty  animals  under  the 
direst  constraint,  but  still  it  will  preserve  life.  A  Conferva 
grew,  like  waving  streams,  a  foot  high  in  a  spring  of  sul- 
phuretted water,  so  hot  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  keep  my  hand  so  long  in  it  as  to  pull  up 
a  specimen.  It  is  of  the  deepest  green  I  ever  saw,  like 
the  dark  parts  of  Malachite  [It  was  a  species  of  Oscilla- 
toria].  Up  the  glens  I  found  in  the  brooks  the  stones 
covered  with  a  quantity  of  sea-weed-looking  blobs- 
leathery  and  elastic.  Great  stones  had  their  sides  as  com- 
pletely' blackened  as  if  they  had  been  clothed  with  moss. 
[This  was  a  species  of  Nostoc,  with  remarkably  large- 
celled  chains.]  Galls  seem  plentiful.  I  see  three  kinds 
011  the  Sage  bnish— three  kinds  on  the  dried  twigs  of  the 
Burr  Oak  —  an  Oak  which  runs  from  1  to  8  feet  high 
or  so." 

Mr.  Berkeley  exhibited  a  Pelargonium  stem  with  lenti- 
eels  looking  extremely  fungoid.  This  was  the  pathological 
condition  denominated  by  Fries  nosophlcea. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  sent  flowers  of  a  Polyanthus,  in 
which  the  sepals  had  grown  on  into  the  form  of  small 
foliage,  and  partially  partook  of  the  colour  of  the  corolla. 
Dr.  Masters  remarked  that  this  variety  was  called  Dusty 
Jack,  and  was  figured  in  some  of  the  older  writers. 

Dr.  Masters  called  attention  to  a  method  of  propagating 


of  plants,  eclipsing  anything  he  has  ever  shown  us  before  I 
— and  who  has  not  been  charmed  scores  of  times  by 
the  magnificent  specimens  which  he  has  sent  to  grace 
our  exhibitions  ?  The  present  plants,  with  others  to 
the  number  of  24,  in  6-inch  pots,  were  purchased  in  May, 
1871,  the  stipulation  in  the  prospectus  being  that 
eight  of  them  should  be  shown  in  May,  1873 ;  and 
to  show  the  wonderful  growth  which  Mr.  Baines' 
plants  have  made,  we  give  the  names  of  the 
plants  shown  and  their  measurement  : —  Aphelexis 
macrantha  rosea  (true)  2  feet  high,  and  3  feet  6  inches 
through,  with  a  flower  on  every  shoot  ;  Epacris  Eclipse, 
3  feet  3  Inches  high,  and  4  feet  3  inches  through,  magni- 
ficently flowered  ;  Boronia  pinnata,  the  same  as  the  last 
in  height,  and  4  feet  6  inches  through,  most  profusely 
flowered;  Ixora  coccinea,  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  4  feet 
10  inches  through,  a  perfect  thicket  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  monument  of  cultural 
skill ;  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and 
3  feet  3  inches  through,  also  capitally  flowered  ;  Dipla- 
denia  amabilis  3  feet  high,  and  3  feet  6  inches  through, 
with  over  60  lovely  flowers,  and  a  specimen,  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom  been  seen  ;  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  4  feet  high  and  5  feet  through,  a  dense 
mass  of  flowers,  perfect  in  freshness  and  colour ; 
and     Bougainvillea   glabra,    3    feet    6    inches  through, 


as  usual  by  Mr.  Ward,  followed  by  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  J.  Weir,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons.  For  12 
hardy  perennials  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  again 
met  in  competition,  with  the  result  as  before.  In  the 
class  for  cut  flowers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  large  col- 
lections were  staged  by  Mr.  Earley,  Valentines,  and  Mr. 
George,  gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  the 
awards  of  the  judges  being  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Richards,  gr.  to  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury,  showed  a  group  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae, 
which  included  eight  or  nine  distinct  forms,  some  of 
them  being  remarkably  fine.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Woodford,  gr.  to 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent,  came  a 
remarkably  fine  flowering  specimen  of  the  female  Cycas 
revoluta,  quite  8  feet  over  ;  and  a  similar  award  was 
voted.  Forced  Rhododendronswere  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  Wheeler,  and  Rowe  ;  and  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons  showed  a  large  and  attractive  group  of  Azaleas,  and 
a  small  collection  of  Japanese  Acers.  Amongst  the 
Azaleas,  grandis,  Charmer,  Christoline,  and  Roi  Leopold 
were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  again  sent  a  fine  group  of  Orchids, 
along  with  which  was  staged  the  finest  speoiraen  we  have 
yet  seen  of  Utricularia  montana.  The  committee 
awarded   this  a    Cultural    Commendation,   and    recom- 
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the  Vine,  advocated  by  M.  Riviere,  by  planting  cuttings 
vertically  in  the  soil  in  the  spring,  the  uppermost  e>  e  being 
covered  with  3  to  4  inches  of  soil.  The  cuttings  rooted 
freely,  and  this  was  assisted  by  twisting  it  so  as  to  break 
the  bark.    Seep.  711.] 

Mr.  Munby  said  the  Vine  was  extensively  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  Algeria,  but  the  two  uppermost  buds  were 
left  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Dr.'  Masters  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Earley,  a  branch  of 
Cytisus  Ada  mi. 

Mr.  Hiern  inquired  with  respect  to  Diospyros  mollis  of 
Griffith,  a  plant  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  gain  infor- 
mation.    It  yielded  a  black  dye  in  the  Shan  country. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  alluded  to  Diospyros  tupu,  which  gave 
a  black  dye  with  iron  filings  in  North  India. 

Show  of  Heaths,  Fine-Foliaged  Plants  &c. 

—  Heaths  and  what  are  known  as  fine-follaged  plants 
were  largely  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  these,  in  con- 
junction with  a  heavy  miscellaneous  class,  filled  the 
staging  in  the  two  arcades.  Through  an  error  in  this  year's 
schedule,  a  misunderstanding  has  arisen  between  the  com- 
petitors for  the  Davis  prizes,  and  only  one  of  them — Mr. 
Barnes— put  in  an  appearance.  There  were  originally 
four  entries,  but  one  of  them  dropped  out  some  time  ago, 
and  the  two  others  having  prepared  their  plants  for  the 
June  shew  in  accordance  with  this  year's  schedule, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  compact, 
they  were,  of  course,  not  ready.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.    Baines  produced  a  perfectly  astounding  lot 


the  same  in  height,  and  well-flowered.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  these  specimens,  I 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  their  exhibition  will  be, 
the  means  of  for  ever  banishing  the  "  old  stagers  "  from 
our  exhibition  boards.  The  1st  prize,  a  cup,  value 
20  guineas,  and  ,£20,  was  unanimously  awarded  by  the 
judges,  and,  to  our  thinking,  never  more  deservedly. 

As  regards  the  fine-foliaged  plants,   we  can  only  say 
that  a  very  fine  lot  of  them  were  shown ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  those  competing  in  the  class  for  20  in  12-inch 
pots,  they  were  of  the  usual  stereotyped  character.     Mr. 
Cole,  gr.  to  J.  S.    Budgett,   Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  had  the  j 
best  6  amongst  amateurs,  all  good  plants  ;  and  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  9,  the  1st  prize  lot  came  from  Mr.  \ 
B.  S.  Williams,  these  also  being  admirable  specimens  of  1 
well-known  subjects.     In  the  corresponding  open  class,  ; 
Mr.  Baines  was  1st.     In  the  class  for  20  there  was  an  I 
excellent  competition,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  I 
many  subjects  of  recent  introduction  were  included  in  the  I 
various  groups,  Palms  perhaps  preponderating.     Mr.  Bull  1 
secured  the  1st  prize,  the  2d  going  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  ■ 
and  the  3d  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son.    The  Heaths  shown  ! 
were,  for  the  most  part,   the  same  as  were  exhibited  at 
Regent's   Park  and  the  Crystal  Palace  last  week,   and  , 
therefore  call  for  no  comment  now.     Prizes  were  offered  j 
for  12  plants  in  12-inch  pots,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  out 
some  of  the  newer  varieties,   but   they  failed  to  attain 
the  object  in  view,  well-known  kinds  only  being  forth- 
coming.    Mr.  J.    Ward    was    1st,    and    Messrs.  Jack- 
son &   Son  2d.     Show  Pelargoniums   were  well  shown 


mended  it  to  the  Council  for  a  Lindley  Medal.  Among 
the  Orchids  were  Oncidium  altissimum,  with  eight 
fine  spikes ;  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  with  two  spikes 
of  charming  flowers  ;  some  fine  Cattleyas,  Lselias, 
Vandas,  and  Masdevallias,  the  latter  including  the  new 
and  brilliantly  coloured  M.  Denisoni.  John  Luscombe, 
Esq.,  Combe  Royal,  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  sent  two  fine 
boxes  of  Rhododendron  blooms,  cut  from  plants  in  the  open 
air;  also  cut  flowers  of  Embothrium  coccineum,  cut 
from  trees,  18  feet  high,  in  the  open  air.  A  Cultural  Com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  William  Paul  sent  several 
boxes  of  cut  Roses,  one  of  scarlet  and  other  Pelargonium 
flowers,  and  another  of  Rhododendrons  ;  and  from  Messrs. 
Samuel  Smart  &  Co.,  130,  Oxford  Street,  came  some  very 
fine  fruits  of  the  Banana,  the  Chinese  Loquat,  and  of 
the  Granadilla  (Passiflora  quadrangularis,  or  more  pro- 
bably, P.  laurifolia?),  with  stems  of  the  Sugar-cane,  all 
imported  from  Madeira. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  E.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  First-classcertificateswereawardedtoMessrs. Veitch 
&  Sons  for  Azalea  Madame  Paul  Deschryver,  semi-double, 
bright  rose-magenta  —  a  flower  of  great  substance; 
Gloxinia  Mr.  Haines,  rosy  pink,  purple  throat— a  very 
distinct  erect-flowered  variety ;  and  G.  Prince  Leopold, 
bright  rose,  with  deep  crimson  throat— a  large  flower, 
belonging  to  the  drooping  section.  To  Messrs.  E.G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  for  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Admiral 
Inglefield  and  Morning  Star,  both  having  very  broad 
chocolate  zones,    the   first   named  being  the  deepest  in 
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colour.  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  H.P.  Rose 
Madame  George  Schwartz,  large,  full,  in  colour 
salmon-rose.  To  Mr.  C.  Noble,  for  Clematis  Mrs. 
Cholmondely,  lilac,  shaded  with  mauve  at  the 
edges,  very  like  Duke  of  Richmond ;  May  Queen, 
blush  pink,  rosy  edge,  a  flat  well-expanded  flower 
of  good  substance ;  Undine,  double,  lavender-mauve  ; 
Elaine,  double,  bluish  purple  ;  and  Charles  Noble,  violet, 
fine  in  colour,  but  much  undulated.  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to 
J.  S.  Bockett,  Esq.,  for  Oncidium  concolor,  greenish 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  large  brilliant  yellow 
labellum.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Edmonton,  sent  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium Scarlet  Gem,  a  fine  reflexed  flower  in  the  way  of 
Jean  Sisley,  but  a  finer  pip.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  with  10  flowers  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
Oncidium,  a  choice  group  of  Orchids  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  May.  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  sent  a 
fine  specimen  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  and  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation. 

Fruit  Committee.— A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  But  few  objects  of  interest  came  before  the  com- 
mittee on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Bray,  gr.,  Nynehead  Court, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  sent  a  large  bunch  of  splendid 
Asparagus,  the  individual  heads  being  as  fine  in  size  as 
the  best  that  comes  over  from  Paris,  and  of  a  delicate 
green  colour,  instead  of  being  white.  A  Cultural  Com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Earl 
Manvers,  Thoresby,  sent  six  handsome  Melons — three 
each  of  the  Royal  Ascot  and  of  a  variety  called  The 
Favourite,  of  the  Victory  of  Bath  type.  The  Royal 
Ascot  was  not  first-rate  in  flavour,  but  remarkably  good 
for  the  season.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  also  voted 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Marcham,  Wentworth,  Staines, 
for  several  very  good,  fairly  coloured  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  cut  from  Vines  in  pots.  Mr. 
John  Munro,  Potter's  Bar,  Barnet,  sent  six  fine  examples 
of  his  new  Little  Heath  Melon,  but  as  they  were  sent  to  be 
seen  and  not  to  be  tasted,  their  flavour  was  not  ascer- 
tained. "Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  Northampton,  again  sent 
heads  of  the  Northampton  Hero  Broccoli;  and  Mr.  Dean, 
seedsman,  Ealing,  sent  samples  of  a  late  Protecting 
Broccoli,  "  to  show  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  good 
late  Broccolis."  Some  well-kept  Pears  came  from  Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Son,  Fulham. 


Crystal  Palace  :  May  17. — Following  so  closely 
upon  the  May  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  it  was 
only  natural  to  anticipate  a  good  show  at  the  Palace,  nor 
were  our  hopes  entirely  disappointed,  for  though  the 
display  was  somewhat  thin,  the  quality  generally  ran 
high.  Respecting  the  main  classes  for  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  including  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  we  shall  say 
but  little,  as  with  some  unimportant  exceptions  the  plants 
were  the  same  as  those  shown  at  Regent's  Park  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  mentioning  the  prin- 
cipal winners,  and  by  alluding  to  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  supplementary  productions.  In  the  class 
for  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Baines  took 
the  1st  prize  very  easily,  the  2d  going  to  Mr.  Chap- 
rrian,  and  the  3d  and  4th  respectively  to  Mr.  B.  Peed, 
gr.  to  Mr.  T  red  well,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Norwood, 
and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  Mr.  J.  Ward  reserved  his 
strength  for  the  amateurs'  class  for  9,  the  1st  prize  in 
which  he  has  most  generally  taken,  but  was  beaten  on  this 
occasion  by  the  local  grower,  Mr.  B.  Peed,  whose  plants 
our  readers  may  take  it  for  granted  were  acapital  lot  to  beat 
the  well-finished  specimens  turned  out  from  the  Leyton 
collection.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen, 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Mr. 
W.  Cutbush,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Morse,  in  the  order  named. 
An  open  class  for  6  fine-foliaged  plants  resulted  in  Mr. 
Baines  again  asserting  his  supremacy,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
following  him  very  closely,  and  securing  2d  honours, 
We  cannot  pass  this  class  without  alluding  to  a 
specimen  of  Croton  pictum  in  Mr.  Baines'  group,  as 
the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  plant  was  about 
5  feet  through  and  of  proportionate  height,  feathered 
to  the  pot  with  leaves  of  the  finest  size  and  most  striking 
colour.  Some  few  nice  examples  of  Azaleas  were  staged, 
but  the  rest  were  of  a  very  second-rate  character.  The 
leading  prizetakers  were  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Son,  Mr.  G.  Roach,  gr.  toC.  Dorman,  Esq.,  Lawrie  Park, 
Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Chapman.  Some  very  fine  Heaths 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  Peed,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son  ;  and  the  best  show  Pelargoniums  were 
also  staged  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  Orchids  call  for  no 
special  comment ;  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
in  other  respects  fair.  The  Roses  from  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  of  course  of  the  best  quality,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  features 
of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Turner's  wonderful  example  of 
Charles  Lawson  coming  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  admira- 
tion. 1 1  would  have  done  the  heart  of  any  devoted  rosarian 
gocd  to  have  seen  the  crowds  that  lingered  long  opposite 
this  plant.  While  on  the  subject  of  Roses  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  some  three  dozen  blooms  of  Mare*chal 
Niel,  shown  by  Mr.  Skinner,  gr.  to  Captain  Christy, 
Westerham  Hill,  Kent.  These  were  of  the  very  finest 
description,  most  of  them  measuring  quite  6  inches  over, 
and  remarkably  well-built  flowers  to  boot. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  we  noticed  a  capital  display 
of  young  and  handsome  Palms  and  other  decorative 
plants,  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing ;  a  very 
choice  collection  of  new  plants,  from  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.  ;  a  capital  group  of  Palms  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  from  Mr.  John  H.  Ley,  of  Croydon  ;  a 
most  attractive  display  of  button-hole  bouquets  and  flowers 
for  the  hair,  made  by  Miss  Thomson,  Adelaide  Road, 
Penge  ;  a  fine  group  of  spring  flowers,  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware's  establishment  ;  table  decorations,  by  W.  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  and  Miss  Hassard  ;  fine  specimens  of  Clematis, 
from  Mr.  Noble  ;  and  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  from 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son.  Mr.  Thomas  Cotterell,  Beau- 
lieu,  South  Norwood,  showed  two  well-flowered  plants  of 
Rhododendron  Princess  Louise,  pure  white,  large  and 
very^free,  and  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Pansies  Blue  King  and  Queen  Victoria. — A 
bed  of  the  first-named  of  these  Pansies  may  just  now 
be  seen  in  great  perfection  in  the  Stanstead  Park 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing.  It  proves 
to  be  a  most  abundant  flowerer,  and  markedly  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  of  fine  size,  and  of  a  uniform  deep 
blue  colour,  with  a  darker  shaded  centre.  It  is  a 
decided  acquisition.  The  variety  Queen  Victoria  we 
saw  at  Mr.  Cannell's,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  excellent  substance, 
and  the  colour  a  lightish  shade  of  blue,  suffused  with,  a 
decided  tint  of  mauve.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  as  a 
bedder,  but  promises  well. 

Pelargonium  Button-hole. — There  has  long 
been  wanted  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  specially  adapted 
for  bouquets  and  button-hole  work  ;  and  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  such  a  desideratum  will  ere  long 
be  forthcoming.  The  Button-hole  Pelargonium  is 
the  variety  in  question,  and  for  the  purposes  indicated 
it  has  merit  of  a  high  order,  these  consisting  of  a  free 
growing  wiry  habit,  very  free  flowering  capabilities, 
and  a  truss  of  flowers  exquisite  in  size,  form,  and  colour. 
These  trusses  consist  of  from  6  to  S  medium-sized  pips, 
arranged  in  a  very  compact  globular  form,  on  stalks 
from  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  petals  hold  on  as 
long  as  those  of  any  variety  we  have  yet  met  with,  and 
the  colour  is  most  intense.  We  saw  it  in  Mr.  Cannell's 
establishment  at  Woolwich,  and  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  growers. 

Pelargoniums  Heartsease  and  Darkness. — 
We  lately  saw  these  two  novelties  in  excellent  con- 
dition at  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery,  Woolwich.  The  first- 
named  produces  the  most  perfectly-formed  pip  of  any 
variety  in  Mr.  Cannell's  collection — and  their  names 
are  legion.  The  flowers  are  small,  it  is  true,  but  their 
exquisite  form  and  charming  colour — bright  magenta- 
rose,  shaded  with  purple,  and  their  free  flowering  habit 
combine  to  furnish  a  very  desirable  novelty.  Pelargo- 
nium Darkness  is  well  named.  It  is  the  darkest  crimson- 
flowered  variety  yet  sent  out.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  this  is  a  case  of 
splitting  straws  over  a  fancied  shade,  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  Darkness  is  by  several  shades  the  darkest  we 
have  met  with ;  and  although  the  plant  does  not 
possess  those  characteristics  which  in  combination  go  I 
to  make  up  a  good  and  distinct  novelty,  it  is  neverthe- 
less  worth  growing,  especially  by  hybridists. 

Clematis  Miss  Bateman. — The  lovers  of  a  pure 
white  Clematis  should  grow  this  beautiful  variety  of 
Mr.  Noble's.  I  have  in  my  conservatory  a  plant  in 
flower  in  a  24-pot,  in  which  it  was  growing  all  last 
summer,  and  which  has  produced  quite  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  satiny  white  eight-sepaled  flowers  of  the 
finest  form.  It  excites  the  admiration  and,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  the  envy  of  all  who  see  it.  Richard 
Dean,  Ealing,  W. 


Raine,  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham  Cathedral 
was  opened,  the  bones  found  in  the  inner  coffin  were 
wrapped  in  rich  and  costly  robes  embroidered  with 
waterfowl,  which  Mr.  Raine  believed  represented  the 
eider  duck.  The  work  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  ornithologists,  to  whom  we 
commend  it  heartily. 


Birds  of  the  Humber  District.  By  John  Cordeaux. 
J.  Van  Voorst.  8vo.  Pp.  231. 
An  excellent  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  the  district, 
that  is  to  say,  "the  Humber  from  the  Spurn  to  its 
junction  with  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  and  the  lands  adjoin- 
ing in  North  and  Mid  Lincolnshire  and  Holderness— 
a  district  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  curved  sweep 
of  the  wold  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea- 
coast  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Skegness,  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast.  The  author  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  periodic  migrations  of  the  birds  visiting 
or  leaving  the  district  in  question  in  spring  or  autumn, 
and  gives  in  nearly  every  case  some  interesting  fact  in 
the  life  history  of  the  bird  whose  name  he  registers. 
These  notices  are  very  interesting,  and  betoken  an 
accurate  and  careful  observer.  The  nightingale  seems 
to  be  making  itself  at  home  farther  to  the  north  than 
used  to  be  the  case.  It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was 
never  heard  north  of  the  Trent,  but  we  have  been  told 
of  its  existence  near  Manchester  and  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Mr.  Cordeaux  says,  in  the  volume  before  us: — 
"  Formerly  quite  exceptional  in  the  northern  division 
of  this  county  (Lincolnshire).  The  summer  range  of 
this  most  exquisite  but  plaintive  songstress  evidently 
extends  much  further  north  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Several  were  heard  in  this  neighbourhood 
during  the  dry  spring  and  summer  of  1S70,  but  this 
season  (1871)  they  have  been  quite  numerous,  having 
occurred  in  every  part  of  North  Lincolnshire.  The 
migration  of  birds  is  ever  an  interesting  subject,  and  in 
these  days  of  evolution  theories  and  variation  hypothe- 
sis more  so  than  ever.  How,  for  instance,  can  the 
occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  of  Galbula  ruficauda,  a 
South  American  bird,  be  explained  ?  Mr.  Cordeaux 
chronicles  the  fact,  but  affords  no  explanation  of  it. 
As  to  the  eider  duck,  Mr.  Cordeaux  tells  us  that  on 
the  coasts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  eider  is 
still  known  as  St.  Cuthbert's  duck.  The  Fam 
birds  are  probably  the  descendants  of  those  which 
the  good  Saint,  now  nearly  1200  years  since,  tended 
and  loved  so  well  during  his  solitary  life  in  that  little 
isle.     When,  in  1827,   under  the  direction  of  Canon 


Of  Mr.  Williams'  excellent  and  popular  Select 

Ferns  and  Lycopods  a  second  edition  has  just  been 
published,  in  which  the  original  text  has  been  revised, 
many  desirable  newly-introduced  species  noticed,  and 
further  illustrations  included.  The  book  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  amateurs  and  young  gardeners,  for 
whom  it  is  more  especially  got  up,  a  large  number  of 
the  best  of  our  cultivated  exotic  Ferns  being  familiarly 
described,  and  full  directions  for  cultivation  being 
given. 

A  new  candidate  for  public  favour  has  recently 

appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Country.  The  new 
journal  is  devoted  to  sporting,  fishing,  cricketing, 
racing,  and  country  pursuits  and  recreations  in  general, 
not  omitting  the  farm  and  the  garden.  The  paper  is 
published  at  a  low  rate,  and  from  its  varied  contents 
is  likely  to  meet  with  success. 

An   English  version   of  M.    Charles   Ballet's 

excellent  Art  of  Grafting  has  been  issued  by 
William  Robinson,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  As  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  original 
work  in  very  favourable  terms,  there  is  little  need  for 
us  to  say  much  of  the  translation,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  moreover,  has  already  appeared  in  the  Garden, 
where  the  chapters  were  frequently  given  as  direct 
communications  from  the  author,  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  they  were  not.  In  the  Journal  oj 
Horticulture  also  a  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
translated,  but  its  source  was  there  duly  indicated. 
In  any  case  the  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  those 
propagators  not  conversant  with  the  French  language, 
and  who  do  not  object  to  the  disfigurement  which  the 
original  woodcuts  have  undergone  in  their  reproduc- 
tion. 

■  We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  works  : — Flies  and  Fly-fishing  ; 
with  Hints  on  using  the  Minnow  and  Grasshopper 
Bait ;  by  Captain  St.  John  Dick  (Hardwicke)  —  a 
little  book  containing  all  sorts  of  practical  hints  by  a 
practised  hand. — The  third  edition  of  Celestial  Objects 
for  Common  Telescopes,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  (Long- 
mans), is  just  the  book  for  astronomers  who  have  got 
beyond  the  rudiments. — The  second  edition  of  Hoiu  to 
make  a  House  Healthy  and  Comfortable,  by  Henry  J. 
Lanchester  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  contains  many  excel- 
lent hints  ;  but  the  tenant  is  too  often  not  only  careless 
but  powerless.  More  pressure  should  be  put  on  builders, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  build  houses  with  greater  judg- 
ment, and  more  attention  to  sanitary  matters. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LOMDO.V 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  May  31,  1873. 
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May      15.— A  very  fine  day.     Light  clouds  present  till  night,  then 
cloudless.  ,  , 

—  16.— Cloudy  in  early  morning,    generally   cloudless    after 

wards.     Very  tine.  .        , 

_        17— Thin   clouds   prevailed   till  about  noon:  the   sky   then 
became  overcast,  and  rain  fell  more  or  less  ..only 

—  18.— Rain  (ell  from  midnight  to  1.30  AM.,  and  thinly  in  the 

afternoon.     Overcast  throughout.     \\  muy 
_        10.— Overcast   till  night,    the  amount  of    cloud   then   very 
variable.     Cloudless  at  midnight. 

—  20.— Hoar-frost  in  early  morning,     Cloudless  till  mid-day  ; 

overcast  afterwards.  , 

—  si  —Overcast.    Rajn  fell  more  or  less  heavily  till  nigh. 

JAMES  GLAISHKR. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Chartometer. — Mr.  Edward  Russell  Morris, 
draughtsman,  of  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  Birming- 
ham, has  invented  a  very  ingenious  instrument  for 
rapidly  measuring  distances  on  maps.  It  consists  of  a 
brass  box  very  much  like  a  watch,  from  one  side  of 
which  a  thin  wheel  projects.  The  face  consists  of 
a  cardboard  scale,  over  which  a  steel  indicator  travels. 
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By  holding  the  instrument  firmly,  and  running  the 
small  wheel  along  the  line  to  be  measured,  the  distance 
is  at  once  shown  by  the  indicator.  The  wheel  travels 
with  equal  facility  along  the  most  devious  lines,  so  that 
the  course  of  a  river  or  the  distance  round  a  sea-coast 
are  as  easily  measured  as  the  straight  line.  It  is  of 
course  needful  to  place  under  the  indicator  a  dial  cor- 
responding to  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  the  glass  front 
opens  for  this  purpose.  The  dials  are  of  cardboard, 
with  the  distances  in  miles,  furlongs,  or  yards  marked 
on  them  according  to  scale,  and  a  set  of  them  adapted 
to  the  Ordnance  scales  and  the  usual  scales  of  travelling 
maps,  is  provided.  The  whole  instrument  is  contained 
in  a  small  leather  case  convenient  for  the  pocket,  and 
tourists  will  find  it  an  invaluable  companion,  enabling 
them  every  day  to  measure  exactly  the  distance  they 
may  have  travelled,  however  wandering  their  route  may 
have  been. 


(Santa  (BjpradtioKff, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — In  springs 
like  the  present,  when  we  have  such  a  continuance  of 
cold,  unseasonable  weather,  more  like  March  than  the 
latter  part  of  May,  any  cultural  directions  that  can  be 
given  will  necessarily  require  to  be  somewhat  deviated 
from.  This  holds  good  especially  as  regards  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  for  if  this  has  been  given  to  the  degree 
usually  required  at  this  season,  it  will  have  been  most 
injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  yet  tender  young 
growth,  causing  premature  hardening  of  the  wood, 
and,  consequently,  a  stunted,  insufficient  develop- 
ment, especially  of  the  leaves.  This  state  of  matters  is 
just  as  necessary  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  flower- 
ing plants  as  in  that  of  plants  of  a  fruit-bearing 
character.  This  is  a  subject  that  does  not  receive 
sufficient  consideration  amongst  the  generality  of 
plant  growers  ;  yet  we  might  just  as  reasonably  ex- 
pect an  abundant  crop  of  finely-coloured  well-matured 
Grapes  from  Vines  with  small  stunted  foliage,  as  look 
for  a  profusion  of  highly-coloured  well-developed  flowers 
from  plants  that  have  had  their  leaves  stunted,  no 
matter  by  what  means.  And  although  the  leaves  of 
hard-wooded  slow-growing  plants  do  not  show  the 
effects  of  an  undue  admission  of  cold  air  upon  their 
young  tender  foliage  to  the  extent  that  a  Cucumber  or 
an  early  forced  Vine  would  do,  nevertheless  its  effect 
upon  the  next  year's  crop  of  flowers  is  equally  as 
certain,  and  even  more  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  plant  inasmuch  as  an  ever- 
green plant  that  suffers  in  this  matter  cannot  recover 
from  any  injurious  influences  of  this  sort,  like  a  de- 
ciduous plant.  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
from  frequently  seeing  practised  a  regular  uniform 
system  of  air-giving,  at  a  given  time,  at  each  season  of 
the  year,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  even  in 
spring,  when  the  young  growth  is  in  the  worst  possible 
condition  to  resist  the  effects  of  cold  currents.  Far  as 
the  season  is  advanced,  yet  with  such  weather  as  we  have 
had  during  the  present  month,  no  side  air,  or  only  very 
small  quantities,  should  be  given,  but  the  roof  venti- 
lators should  be  opened  sufficiently  to  keep  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  putting  on  a  little  early  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  the  sun  has  somewhat  raised  the  temperature. 
Keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  worst  of  all  aphides,  the 
black  one,  which  appears  to  be  establishing  itself  the 
present  spring  upon  any  plant  that  it  will  live  upon. 
It  takes  a  stronger  application  of  tobacco  smoke  to  kill 
it,  than  is  safe  to  use  with  a  general  collection  of  plants; 
consequently  it  is  better  to  syringe  or  dip  the  plants  in 
tobacco-water,  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  them  but  not 
stronger,  or  its  effects  will  be  as  bad  as  an  overdose  by 
fumigation.  It  is  the  best  practice  to  try  a  branch  or  two 
first  :  if  the  dressing  is  strong  enough  the  insects  will  be 
dead  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  they  have  been 
immersed.  The  general  treatment  for  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  somewhat  of  a  routine  character,  as  given  in 
late  Calendars.  When  the  nights  are  as  cold  as  they 
have  been  now  for  some  time,  all  plants  that  are 
syringed  in  the  afternoons  should  receive  the  applica- 
tion sufficiently  early  to  allow  them  to  get  quite  dry 
before  nightfall,  unless  there  is  a  little  heat  turned  on, 
for  when  the  thermometer  sinks  for  a  number  of  nights 
consecutively  many  degrees  lower  than  is  usual  for 
this  season,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  satisfactory 
progress  in  growth.    T.  Baines. 


from  around  the  base  on  that  side  until  an  inlet  into  the 
upward  hole  be  laid  bare.  Then  a  wire  should  be 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  reach  the  limits 
of  the  hole  if  possible,  and  either  draw  forth  or  crush 
the  aggressors.  Five  or  six  or  even  more  are  often  to 
be  found  in  the  same  tree,  every  one  of  which 
should  be  immediately  destroyed ;  because,  though 
they  remain  in  the  pupa  state  an  indefinite  period, 
the  female  moth  which  follows  is  in  possession  of 
a  wonderfully  powerful  egg  depositor,  with  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs  within  the  live  bark  of 
trees,  not  unfrequently  to  the  number  of  800  or 
1000.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  what  very  dangerous 
garden  visitors  these  goat  moths  are  ;  indeed,  not  un- 
frequently when  once  they  take  to  a  locality,  they  do 
not  leave  it  until  they  have  assured  the  destruction  of 
many  valuable  trees.  They  like  most  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  and  should  be  sought  for  among  the  Oaks,  Elms, 
Walnuts,  Poplars,  and  Willows,  in  any  neighbourhood 
wherein  any  are  known  to  exist,  as  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  female  moth, 
the  progeny,  even  though  not  detected,  is  sure  to  be 
numerous  around.  During  dry  weather  at  this  season, 
when  many  shrubs  and  young  trees  are  either  making 
their  growths,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhododendrons, 
&c. ,  are  at  work  both  blooming  and  growing,  it  will 
aid  them  very  materially  to  give  them  good  root 
waterings,  especially  in  cases  where  they  are  young,  or 
have  only  been  recently  planted.  In  the  latter  case 
some  neat  thick  mulchings  with  leaf-mould,  or,  where 
this  is  not  to  hand,  a  moderate  layer  of  short  grass  cut 
by  the  mowing-machine,  will  aid  them  materially  during 
very  hot  dry  periods  which  may  subsequently  set  in. 
Immediately  early  Rhododendrons  cease  to  afford  a  neat 
display  of  flowers,  have  the  old  blooms  and  the  seed- 
vessels  attached  removed  at  once  ;  this  procedure  will 
not  only  greatly  aid  the  young  shoots  around  them  to 
grow,  but  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  general  vigour 
of  the  plants  besides.  Formal  Box  trees,  Box  tree 
hedges,  Sec,  may  be  clipped  in  as  necessary  at  this 
date.    Wm.  Earley. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
TheCherry  House.— The  more  forward  portion 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  b-c. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.— It  is  at  this  season 
that  the  depredations  of  the  goat  moth,  often  figured 
in  these  columns,  are  most  easily  seen.  These  pests 
are  generally  detected  by  closely  examining  the  bark 
on  the  boles  of  large  trees,  Cherry  trees  more 
especially,  wherein  they  make  sundry  air  holes  or 
outlets,  through  which  they  discharge  the  particles 
of  wood  of  which  they  have  deprived  the  tree  in  the 
process  of  boring.  These  boring  depredations  they 
carry  on  occasionally  very  extensively  ;  so  largely,  in 
fact,  that  where  a  colony  of  them'  exists,  the  too 
certain  death  of  the  tree  follows.      Having  detected 


of  the  Cherries  will  now  be  in  perfection.  Those  who 
have  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  to  maintain  at  this  season,  if 
they  possess  a  house  of  ripe  Cherries  now,  can  testify 
to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  fruit,  when  produced 
under  these  conditions.  Artificial  heat  will  no  longer 
be  needed  ;  but  regular  attention  to  ventilating, 
sprinkling  the  border  in  the  house,  &c,  will  still  be 
requisite,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  development  and  matu- 
ration of  the  fruit-buds,  which  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  insure  success  for  the  succeeding  year.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  the  supply  of  ripe  Cherries  until 
those  outside  be  ready,  the  trees  should  be  shaded 
during  hot  sunny  weather.  Newly  planted  trees  will 
now  be  sufficiently  established  in  the  borders,  so  as  to 
resist  the  effect  of  sunshine  without  detriment ;  there 
fore  the  shading  of  these  should  be  discontinued 
Syringe  the  trees  overhead  every  morning  and  after 
noon,  and  keep  them  free  from  insects  by  means  of 
fumigation  or  otherwise.  If  stopping  of  the  shoots  and 
tying-in  be  necessary,  it  should  be  done  in  the  manner 
advised  in  former  Calendars.  Trees  in  pots  will 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  whilst  the  fruit  is 
on.    Ceo.  Thos.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — Let  those  houses  in  which  the  crops  are 
ripe  be  kept  cool,  dry,  and  airy,  and  the  Vines  kept 
free  from  lateral  growth.  Do  not  allow  Vines  in  any 
stage  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at  their  roots. 
Increase  the  air  and  lessen  the  moisture  in  houses  com- 
mencing to  colour  their  crops,  do  not,  however,  with- 
draw the  moisture  altogether  so  long  as  fires  are  kept 
on,  or  else  red  spider  is  apt  to  be  troublesome.  We 
never  leave  off  fires  altogether  till  the  Grapes  are  quite 
finished  ;  they  are  not  only  better  flavoured,  but  are 
found  to  keep  very  much  better  than  they  do  when 
allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  way.  Where  there  is  a  want 
of  heat  there  is  a  want  of  development,  and  therefore  a 
want  of  constitution.  We  have  some  of  last  year's 
Grapes  still  hanging  (May  19)  in  bottles  of  water  as 
fresh  and  plump  as  they  were  in  September,  1872,  when 
they  were  ripe,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  every 
experienced  Grape  grower  of  the  day  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say,  that  they  would  not  be  here  now,  had 
they  been  ripened  on  the  cool  system.  Give  abundance 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  those  that  have  got  past  their 
stoning  period  and  are  about  their  second  swelling ;  do 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  work  with  sun-heat,  by 
shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Thin  later  crops  as 
soon  as  the  operation  can  be  effected  ;  such  as  Muscats 
and  Lady  Downe's,  which  are  apt  to  scald,  should  be 
left  thicker  in  the  shoulders  till  this  critical  stage  is 
over.    Geo.  yoknston,  Glamis. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— When  the  fruit  in  the 
earliest  house  begins  to  ripen,  a  drier  atmosphere  must 
be  maintained ;  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  in  the  daytime 
in  favourable  weather,  and  if  some  is  left  on  at  night 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  colour  will  be 
improved.  Attention  to  stopping  and  tying  down  the 
shoots  in  the  succession  houses,  and  syringing  the  trees 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and 
clear  of  insects,  will  be  the  routine  for  some  time.  If 
possible  rain  or  soft  water  should  be  used  for  this  pur 


them  unsightly.  In  thinning  the  fruit  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  grown  on  trellises,  that  facing  the  sun 
should  be  principally  left  so  as  to  get  well  coloured 
when  ripe.  The  inside  borders  must  now  be  strictly 
attended  to,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  get  too  dry  when 
the  fruit  are  in  their  first  swelling  ;  and  if  some  liquid 
manure  is  applied  at  intervals  it  will  help  them  in  that 
process.    William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — If  the  earliest  fruiting 
Melons  are  cut,  and  the  plants  have  not  been  allowed  to 
get  overrun  with  red-spider  and  other  insects,  cut 
them  back  to  the  healthy  young  shoots  ;  carefully 
regulate  those  left,  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  tepid 
manure-water,  after  which  mulch  the  bed  with  good 
soil,  and  they  will,  with  proper  attention  as  to  heat  and 
moisture,  soon  show  fruit  again.  If,  however,  the 
plants  do  not  seem  likely  to  carry  a  second  crop,  plant 
another  batch  in  the  heaviest  loam  procurable,  which 
at  this  season  should  be  made  extra  firm  and  deep,  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  bright  sunshine  and  drying 
winds.  Plants  in  frames  should  be  gone  over  at  mid- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  "setting,"  where  sufficient  (four 
or  five)  female  blossoms  are  expanded  on  a  plant.  As 
soon  as  the  fruits  are  "set,"  place  them  on  pieces  of  tile, 
slate,  or  glass,  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  get  round  them, 
and  prevent  damping.  Maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  from 
70°  to  75°,  and  about  the  same]top-heat.  Give  air  freely, 
and  in  every  way  encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  Injury  to 
the  foliage  will  make  the  fruit  insipid  and  worthless. 
Keep  up  a  good  moist  heat  in  Cucumber-houses  also  ; 
let  them  be  well  thinned  out,  taking  off  the  large  rusty 
leaves  in  preference  to  cutting  too  hard  at  the  branches. 
To  prevent  exhaustion,  cut  all  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
Add  fresh  soil  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen  outside  the 
ridge  or  bed,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  over-feeding  ; 
at  this  season  any  amount  of  manure-water  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  Ridge  Cucumbers  may  now  be 
planted  out  with  safety.  Scrape  together  all  the 
vegetable  refuse  that  can  be  had,  and  make  the  bed 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  material  at  command.  Plant 
ridge  fashion  a  couple  of  plants  every  4  feet ;  cover 
with  hand-lights  for  a  few  days  to  start  them.  No 
other  labour  will  be  required,  beyond  watering  them 
when  requisite,  and  occasionally  soiling  them  up. 
W.  Wildsmilh,  Heck/ield. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Apricots  are  a  very  light  crop  in  this  neighbourhood 
this  year,  as  there  was  very  little  bloom.     I  never  saw 
so  little  on  the  trees  here.  The  dull,  wet  weather  of  last 
autumn  was  most  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  the  severe 
frost  of  February  injured  the  few  blossoms   that  had 
formed.      Peaches   and    Nectarines   are  everywhere  a 
good  crop.     Attend   to   the  stopping,  thinning,    and 
regulating  of  the  shoots,   removing  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  going  frequently  over  the  trees.     Nail  or  tie  in 
the  shoots  as  they  become  sufficiently  advanced.     Con- 
tinue to  give  the  trees  good  washings  with  the  garden 
engine  two  or  three  times  a  week.     Stop  all  shoots  on 
Apricots   not  required  to  fill   up    vacant  places,    and 
search   out  and    destroy  caterpillars,   which   are  very 
destructive   both  to  the  young  fruit  and  the  foliage. 
Pinch  off  the  ends  of  the   young  shoots    on    Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  when  they  are  a  few  inches  long ; 
this,  for  several  reasons,  is  better  than  allowing  them 
to  complete  their  growth  and  then  cutting  them  clean 
away.     After  the  fruit   is  set  give  the  trees  a  good 
washing  with    the    garden    engine   to   cleanse   them. 
Insects  will  now  begin  vigorous  attacks  on  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds.     Aphides  are  oftentimes  troublesome,  but 
two  or  three  careful  syringings  with  tobacco-water  will 
destroy  them.     Currants  trees  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks    of  the    aphides,  which   generally  attack   the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  first ;  pinch  these  all  off,  and 
then  give  the  trees  a  good  washing  with  the  engine. 
As  soon  as  caterpillars  appear   on  the  Gooseberries, 
dust  them  over  with  some  white  hellebore  powder, 
which  will  destroy  them.    In  dry  weather  attend  to  the 
watering  of  newly  planted  trees,  and  keep  the  surface 
well  mulched.     Pay  every  attention  to  the  training  of 
young  trees  of  all  kinds,  as  much  of  the  beauty  and 
health    of  the   tree    afterwards  will    depend   on   the 
management   they  receive  now.    M.    Saul,   Stourton, 
Yorkshire. 


-    pose,  for  hard  water  leaves  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of    Names  of  Plants  :  Learner. 
in  any  tree,  the  soil  should  be  removed  '  lime    on    the    foliage    and    fruit,    and    thus    renders '      Orobus  mberosus  ;  3,  Narcissus  major  fl.  pi 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Athyrium  Goringianum:  Kelway  &  Son.  This  is  a 
greenhouse,  or  half  hardy— possibly  hardy— species, 
from  Japan.  The  variety  pictum,  to  which  you  allude, 
is  a  very  pretty  plant. 

Cinchona  Plantations  :  T.  S.  P.  Some  Government, 
some  private. 

French  Horticultural  Journal:  Squarrosa.  France, 
Revue  Horticole ;  Russia,   Westnik. 

Insects  :  5.  F.  P.,  Bungay.  The  very  young  Pears  were 
so  dried  and  shrivelled  that  we  could  make  out  nothing 
satisfactory  as  to  their  internal  state.  From  your  state- 
ment they  had  probably  been  attacked  by  the  little 
midge,  Cecidomyia  Pyn,  the  minute  yellow  grubs  of 
which  will  b) -md-by  be  found  within  the  fruit.  The 
black  flies  sent,  found  on  the  Pear  blossoms,  are  the 
harmless  Bibio  hortulana,  the  larva;  of  which  feed  on 
decaying  vegetable  matter  underground.  /.  O.   W. 

Little  Heath  Melon  :  C.  D.  Inquire  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co. 

Valeriana  dioica ;   2. 
3,  rsarcissus  major  fl.  pi.  ;  4,  Clian- 
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thus  puniceus ;  5.  Cytisus  racemosus ;  6,  Bossiaea  | 
cordigera. — J?.  S.  Yates.  Dendrobium  barbatum. —  V,\ 
Elytropappus  Rhinocerotis. — C.  W.  S.  The  Cattleya  is 
not  distinguishable  from  C.  intermedia,  Grah.,  which 
includes  C.  amethystina,  Lem.  The  Epidendrum  is 
E.  gracile,  Bot.  Reg.  1765.  Oncidium  bifolium  is 
figured  with  as  large  a  labellum  in  Lodd.  Cat.  t.  1845. 
C,  W.  T.  Asplenium  incisum,  Thunb.=A.  elegan- 
tulum,  Hook. — H.  K.  Clematis  montana. — A.  W. 
Probably  Medicago  maculata. — B.  B.  1  and  6,  Cyrto- 
miurn  falcatum ;  2,  Doodia  media ;  3,  Asplenium 
marinum  ;  4,  Doodia  caudata  ;  7,  Asplenium  compres- 
sum  ;  8,  Lastrea  Sieboldii. — J.  Bryan.  1,  Myosotis 
intermedia,  apparently  ;  2,  Pittosporum  Tobira ;  3, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  ;  4,  Gardenia  radicans,  fl.  pi. — 
Windsor.  1,  Coleonema  album  ;  2,  Viburnum  Opulus. 
—  Correspondent.  Spiraea  Thunbergii. — A.  D.  1, 
Rubus  nutkanus ;  2,  Andromeda  axillaris  ;  3,  Ledum 
latifolium  ;  4,  Piptanthus  nepalensis  ;  5,  Spiraea  Thun- 
bergii.— H.  F.  Daphne  Cneorum,  —  F.  J.  Hope. 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda.— C.  F.  Niphobolus  Lingua. 

Pear  Tree  Leaves.  J.  M.  The  depredator  is  a  very 
minute  mite,  but  what  we  cannot  say  from  the  speci- 
mens sent.     Cut  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 

Primroses  :  L.  T.  D.  Your  seedling  Primrose  reached 
us  in  rather  a  shrivelled  condition  ;  among  those  which 
were  sufficiently  fresh  to  examine,  the  colours  were 
varied,  but  not  rich,  nor  were  the  flowers  so  perfect  in 
form  as  many  of  the  modem  strains.  As  border  plants 
they  are  doubtless  pleasing,  as  are  all  forms  of  the 
common  Primrose. —  Wardie.  Most,  if  not  all  Prim- 
roses, will  occasionally  throw  up  trusses  of  flowers, 
as  in  the  case  you  have  forwarded. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry  :  A  Somerset  Gar- 
dener asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  him  if  this 
Strawberry  is  adapted  for  forcing,  to  be  ripe  at  the  end 
of  March. 

Vine  Leaves  :  F.  A.  We  cannot  find  any  disease  in  or 
on  your  Vine  leaves,  only  the  residue  of  dirty  water. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers,  and 
moreover  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  in  the 
case  of  show  Pelargoniums. 

Wooden  Labels  :  Thomas.  We  do  not  know  any 
London  makers.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  nursery- 
men get  them  in  casks  from  Germany,  these  and  stakes 
being  made  by  nursery  hands  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  

Catalogues  Received. — B.  S.  Williams  (Victoria 
Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  N.),  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Rare  Plants. 

Communications  Received.— M.  E.  C— C.  B. — H.  K. — 
W.  H.  S.— E.  W.-J.  C.  &  Co.— B.  R.  A.— J.  C.  Spyers.- 
G.  R.  S.  (certainly  not).— X.  Z.  (we  know  of  no  such  work).— 
W.  S.  (such  articles  are  not  inserted  without  some  personal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Editors  of  the  person  or  places 
concerned). 


NOTICE.— It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  Mr.  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight 


MR.  W. 
Wood, 


Wood  Engraving. 
U.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

[a,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


.  JAMES  FRASER,  HORTICULTURAL  and 
1YI.  Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland'a  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


Mra, 


J. 


C.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 

Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  London,  W.C  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
Dearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 
First-class.    Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


NEW  HOMES  in  AMERICA.- 
of  ] 


There  are  a  number 

FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  i3i.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautilul  and  home- 
like as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information,  address  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange  Agency,  34,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


MF 


Established  Orchids. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  is   favoured  with   instructions 

from  J.  J.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  to  offer  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  a 
portion  of  his  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  and 
amongst  them  several  rare  kinds,  including — 

Ada  aurantiaca.  Dendrobium  Falconeri. 

Anguloa  Clowesii.  Luisia  Psyche. 

,.        Ruckeri.  Vanda  ccerulea. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa.  Odontoglossum  Alexandra. 

,         Warneri.  Masdevallias. 

Cirrhopetalon  Medusae.  Miltonias. 

Dendrobium  Johannis.  &c,  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sale  No.  4001.— Bedding  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  May  28,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  3^0  Lots 
of  choice  BEDDING  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Calcco- 
lariums.  Verbenas,  Trop^eolums ;  ROSES  in  pots.  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  RUSTIC  GARDEN  WORK,  MOWING  MACHINE, 
&c.  On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M\h 


To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  opposite  the  church, 
A    SMALL    NURSERY, 
containing  about  Two  Acres  of  Land,  Fifty  Pit-lights, 
and  good  Dwelling  House. 
About  6000  Bedding  Plants.     Place  well  furnished  with  Fruit  Trees. 
Seed  Trade  in  connection.     Rent  /20  55.     Incoming  low. 

COOPER  and  CO.,  152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Fc 


OR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  22  years'  LEASE 
and  GOODWILL  of  an  old  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY,  at 
a  very  low  Rent,  with  Ten  Acres  of  Land  and  Eight  Hothouses,  Seven 
Ranges  of  Pits,  Two  Acres  of  Walled-in  Fruit  Garden,  Dwelling- 
house,  and  a  well-stocked  Nursery,  15  miles  from  London,  on  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  and  near  three  Railway  Stations. 
For  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS, 
Horticultural  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  176a ^^^ 


To  the  Trade. 
QALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 
O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


M\l 


MR- ' 

-LTJ-     in  si 


arluts. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— May  23. 
A  steady  improvement  in  business  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  supply  has  been  ample  for  all 
requirements,    Strawberries  being    the    only    exception. 
Larger  quantities  of  Continental  produce  are  to   hand, 
consisting  of  Cherries,  Apricots,    Strawberries,    and   the 
usual  consignment  of  Vegetables.     Some  fine  Nectarines 
are  to  hand  from  a  northern  grower. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 


Apples,rp.  doz. 
Apricots,  p.  doz., 
Cherries,  p.  box 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons   earn 


2  oto  3  o 

3  o —  6  o 
3  o —  6  o 

. .  6  o — 12  o 
8  0—15  o 
8  o — 12  o 


s.  d.    s.  d. 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  .  .12  ot024  o 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb —  2  6 

Oranges,  p.  100  ..  6  o — 10  o 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  ..15  a — 30  o 
Pears,  per  doz.  ..  8  o — 12  o 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. .  6  o— 10  o 
Strawberries,  per  oz.  o  9 —  1  6 
Walnuts,  d.  bush,  ..1%  n —  o  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
6  to  5  o 


Azaleas,  each 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  . .  do.  9  o — 12  o 
Calceolarias.,  do.  6  o —  9  o 
Deutzias  ..  do.  60 — 120 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Erica, in  variety, 

from  . .     do.  12  0—30  o 

Fuchsia         ..     do.     6  o — 15  o 


Genistas  p.  doz 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..p.doz.  6  o 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Pelargonium,      do. 

Petunias       . .     do. 

Spiraea  japonica,do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 


s.  d  s.  d. 
6  01015  o 


9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
9  o — 24  o 
6  o — 12  o 
12  o — 24  o 

4  o —  6  o 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Victoria  Road,  Romford,  near  the  Railway  Station. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
ALFRED    HARVEY    has  been  favoured  with 

structions  from  Mr.  H.  Payne,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as 
above,  on  MONDAY,  May  26,  at  12  for  t  o'clock  precisely,  12,000 
BEDDING  and  other  PLANTS,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  in 
pots  (nearly  ripe),  a  4- Wheel  Van,  and  various  effects. 

May  be  viewed  any  time  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  obtained  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Havering  Well  House,  Romford. 

The  FREEHOLD  HOUSE  and  NURSERY  GROUNDS,  including 

the  Green  and  Hot  Houses,  together  with  the  GOODWILL  of  the 

BUSINESS,  will  be  SOLD  at  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,    Romford,  on 

MONDAY,  June  9,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had. 


Extensive  Importation  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Orchids 

from  BURMAH. 

C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

..._Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  May  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  extensive 
collection  of  Choice  ORCHIDS,  the  results  of  an  exploration  of  the 
Arracan  Hills.  It  includes  a  splendid  lot  of  the  rare  and  lovely 
DENDROBIUM  BENSONIANA;  also  D.  T"KTILE  KOSEUM, 
D.  DALHOUSIANUM,  D.  FARMERI,  D.  Til YKSI  I'LORUM, 
D.  CRASSINODE,  D.  CHRYSOTOXUM,  D.  HETEROCARPUM 
— of  this  species  as  many  as  30  flowers  were  counted  by  the  Collector 
on  one  pseudobulb  :  a  grand  lot  ot  D.  INFUNDIBULUM,  found 
in  exposed  situations  on  the  tops  of  the  hills— on  one  bulb  24  flowers 
were  seen,  some  of  them  over  4  inches  across;  VANDA  BENSONI, 
V.  DENISONIANA,  V.  CCERULESCENS ;  also  a  number  of  grow- 
ing plants  of  the  Bornean  var.  of  PHAL/ENOFSIS  GRANDI- 
FLORA:  30  very  strong  plants  of  CATTLEYA  SCHILLERIANA 
REGNELLI,  and  100  ONCIDIUM  PAPILIO  MAJUS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

—  Valuable  Orchids. 
C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 

essrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  May  31,  at  half  past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
more  than  60  Plants  of  the  splendid  ONCIDIUM  TIC.klNUM, 
in  the  finest  health  ;  many  excellent  established  Plantsof  ONCIDIUM 
MACRANTHUM,  some  of  which  are  blooming  {one  with  three 
flower  stems  and  four  leading  growths);  the  rare  CYPRIPEDIUM 
IRAPEANUM.with  large,  bright  yellow  slipper-like  flowers  ;  ODON- 
TOGLOSSUM INSLEAYI.U.  LEOPARD!  NUM.  blooming  freely, 
and  which  will  "  speak  lor  itself;"  about  30  CAT  TLEYA 
MENDELIKone  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  illustrated  by  plants  in 
flower);  L.*ELIA  MAJALIS,  fine  plants  in  flower;  a  fine  MASDE- 
VALLIA  HARRYANA,  with  six  or  seven  flower  stems  ;  M.  TOVA- 
RENSIS,  M.  LINDENI,  ODONTOGLOSSUM  REICHEN. 
HEIMII,  ONCIDIUM  BARKERI,  a  noble  specimen  of  DISA 
GRANDIFLORA  SUPERBA  (the  vivid  scarlet-crimson  var  ),  with 
16  flower  stems  :  VANDA  BATEMANNI,  coming  into  bloom,  and 
many  other  varieties;  about  60  Plants  are  cither  in  flower  or 
showing  bloom. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Periodical  Sale  of  Poultry  anoTPlgeons. 

MR.  I.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,   38,   King    Street,    Covent   Garden,   W.C, 
on   TUESDAY,  June  3,  at   half-past   12  o'Clock   precisely,  a   great 
variety  of  choice   POULTRY  and  PIGEONS,  including  many  Prize 
Birds,  from  the  yards  and  lofts  of  well-known  Breeders  and  Exhibitors. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


MRv 


The  Lodge,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

The  very  Choice  and  Valuable  GREENHOUSE,  CONSERVA- 
TORY, FERN,  and  STOVE-HOUSE  PLANTS,  also  a  large 
Assortment  of  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

B.  MOULTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 

THURSDAY,  May  ag,  at  1  o'Clock,  at  the  Lodge,  Wood- 
bridge,  all  the  carefully  selected  and  well-known  FLOWERS  and 
PLANTS  at  the  above  Mansion,  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Day,  who 
is  about  removing  from  Woodbridge,  amongst  which  are  Crotons, 
3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches;  Cissus  discolor,  Dieffenbachia 
maculata,  Allamanda  Schottii,  3  feet  by  2  feet  3  inches ;  Bougain- 
villeas,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Dipladenia,  Azaleas  of  various  sizes, 
some  5  feet  high;  Camellias,  Ferns;  also  a  great  variety  of 
BEDDING  and  other  PLANTS.  Catalogues  are  now  in  circulation, 
and  may  be  had  of  Mr.  GOLDSMITH,  Gardener  at  the  Lodge, 
Woodbridge  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Woodbridge. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carnations,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


2  oto  4  o 
2   o —    .  . 


.d.   s.d 

3  cto  6  o 
3  o —  6  o 


Mignonette,  r2  bun 
Narcissus,  p.  doz.  . . 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  6 —  1  o 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ..  ..4  o —  6  o 
Roses,  p.  doz.  . .  1  6 —  6  o 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .  .  ■   1  o —  2  o 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.    s.  d.  1  s.  d,.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,  grccn.ea.  o  310  o  6     Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  o  410  o  6 
Asparagus,  English,  Lettuces,  per  score. . 

per  100       ..  2  o —  60      —  French,  per  doz. 
—     French,  do...  2  o —  8  o  I  Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o  j  Onions,  per  bush.    . 


On  View  Next  Week. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Thomas 
Tones.  Esq.,  of  Ellerslie  Villa.  Whaltey  Range,  near  Manchester  (who 
is  givine  up  collecting),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at 
the?  Gallery,  8,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester,  on  WHIT-MONDAY, 
June  2,  and  two  following  days,  the  whole  of  his  Choice  and  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  including  fine  Plants  of  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Also  THREE  excellent  ORCHID  HOUSES,  with 
Fittings  complete.  m  , 
May  be  inspected  at  Ellerslie  Villa  on  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday  next,  and  Catalogues  had,  price  6d.  each.  Particulars  on 
application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  8,  Clarence  Street, 
Manchester.  .__ 


A  Large  Sale  of  the  Beautiful  New  Crimson  Primrose, 

PRIMULA   1APONICA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  about 
3000  Plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  including  the  beautiful 
varieties  alba,  carminata,  lilacina,  rosea,  andsplcndida;  and  a  quantity 
of  the  hardy  PRIMULA  CARNIOLICA,  introduced  from  the 
Kranich  Alps.  Also  a  number  of  the  beautiful  new  hardy  PRIMULA 
INTERMEDIA  and  its  varieties. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove,  Greenhouse, 

And  OTHER   PLANTS,  at  CLAY    HILL,  ENFIELD. 

"|\/1"R.  J.   C.   STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 


J-    A 

received  insi 


i  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the 


Gardens,  Clay  Hill,  Enfield,  on  FRIDAY,  June  6,  and  following 
day,  without  the  least  reserve,  the  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  of 
PLANTS  formed  by  William  Marshall,  Esq  ,  at  Clay  Hill.  Enfield. 

More  detailed  particulars  will  appear  in  future  Advertisements,  and 
Catalogues  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Auction    Rooms    and    Offices,    38,    King   Street,  Covent    Garden, 

London,  W.C.     Established  1760. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  ol  George  Wolstenholm,  Esq.,  of  Kenwood  Park, 
Sheffield,  who  is  giving  up  exhibiting. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  George  Wi  listen  holm, 
Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  Tune  9.  at  half-past  11  o'Clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  plants  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had.     


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  May  26,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  VALUABLE 


ay  26,  at  ___. 
COLLECTION    of   ORCHIDS,  established 
following  rare  kinds : — 
Aerides  Schroderi. 
,,        Huttoni. 
„       Veitchii. 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum. 
Lzlia  majalis. 
Dendrobium  Tattonianum. 

,,  crassinode. 

Oncidium    macranthum    hasti 
„  comigerum,  [ferum 

sarcoues. 


Plants,  including  the 


Cyrtopodium  cardiochilum. 
Cypripedium  niveum. 
„  Roezlii. 

,,  laevigatum. 

Cattleya  quindos. 
Thunia  Bensoniae. 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana. 
Cymbidium  Hookeri. 
Odontoglossum  coronarium. 
Calanthc  Sieboldii. 
Many    fine     Plants    of    Odontoglossum    Alexandras,   and    several 
Cattlcyas,   supposed   to   be   the    rare    and    beautiful    Jonghei ;    also 
several  importations  of  Orchids. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Importation  of  Orchids  from  Assam, 

And  some  choice  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  the  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  J.  DAY,  ESQ.,  TOTTENHAM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION',  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,. W.C, on 
TUESDAY,  June  10,  at  half-past  13  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  tiRCHIDS  from  Assam,  consisting  of  Dendrobium  devnnianum, 
D.  hetcrocarpum,  and  other  Dendrobes,  in  very  fine  condition;  also 
fine  plants  of  Vanda  coerulea,  Pleione  mnculata,  and  P.  WulICBtlj 
and  s'.mc  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  of  choice  varieties,  many  or 
them  in  bloom,  from  the  well  known  collection  of  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of 
Tottenham.  ,  ,     , 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS,  at  OSMASTON  MANOR,  near  DEKliV 

MR.  T.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received   instructions   to  offer   for  SALE   by   AUCTION     .1 
Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby,  on  TUESDAY,  Tunc  loa- 


the 


valuable   COLLECTION    of  SPEC! 


liroccoli,  brown, bun.  o  q —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots,ncw,p. hunch  1  6 —  2  o 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  rj —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  9 —  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  ..  —  3  ® 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish.p.bun.  3  o—  5  o 
Potatos— Round,  ioj.  to  14$.  p.  cwt. 


1  o —  a  o 

2  o —  3  o 
t  6 —  2  o 
7  o — 10  o 
o  4 —  o  6 


Parsley,  p.  bunch 
Peas,  green,  n.  lb.. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Salsify,  per  bun.  . .  o  o —  1  o 
Soorzoncra,  per  bun.  . .  —  20 
Scakale,  p.  Casket ..  1  6—  2  G 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  06—  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  6  o —  8  o 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.  1  6 —  2  o 
Kidneys,  gs.  ad.  to  12J.  do. ; 


do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  lb.,  \d,  to  6d. 


Splendid  Specimens  of  Adlantum  farleyense, 

TWO  FEET  THROUGH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  18,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TU  ESDAY,  May  37,  24  Magnificent  Plants 
of  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE,  in  12  and  i3-inch  pots,  fit  for 
immediate  exhibition,  from  30  to  50  fronds  on  a  plant,  20  to  24  inches 
through,  repotted  last  on  March  18.  the  property  ol  a  private  grower, 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids  from  South  America. 
TV/TR.  J.   C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 


cat  Room 


8,  King 


,  Covent   Garden, 


TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  half-past*  13  o'Clock  precisely,  six  species  of 
PESCATOREAS,  of  which  two  have  flowers  nearly  blue;  also  a 
quantity  or  MASDEVALLIAS,  ODONTOGLOSSUMS,  &c,  by 
order  of  Mr.  C  Pfttfo, 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


13  o'Clock  precisely,   int 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  ,ome  m.yn.h.  rnt 
Aialeas,  Ferns.  Ericas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  BtC,  the  properly  of  the 
late  Francis  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Osmaston  Manor,  JTWv.^^ 

Osmaston  Manor  .'s  lomiles  from  Derby,  and  ""'"  ;  \*  \,  "  "  t 
Station  on  the  Nc«h  Staffordshire  Railway.  An  .  mi  1 1  «  meet 
the  trains  arriving  at  Ashbourne  at  9.40  and  ia.48,  to  convey  intending 
purchasers  to  the  Sale.  .         ,  _  ,     „.  r-^.-i^....-.  1,1    at 

On  view  the  dav  Prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  ami  <  .il.io,     r-.  hit,    ■ 
nUnH          Vr   COOLING,  18,  Iron  Gate.  Derbj 
Mr  JC  STEVENS,  HortieuItS-I  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  Kin* 
Street,  Covent  GardenLLondon,  W.C. ._..      — 

"Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR    T    C    STEVENS  bees  to  announce  that  lie  has 
i±  Mm.**  **rt^a5iJ55?  > 

WC  ,  on  TUESD  W    .1,  I 
k  pro 
tensive  and   Valuable   COLLECTION    of 
iny  fine  Plants,  and  some  quite  unique. 
nine  of  Sale,  r>"(1  Catalogui  ■   had 


Kooms.28.   King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
WEDNESDAY,  June  34^  and  35.  at  h»lr*P"'  .l]o1 


day,  the  whole  of  hi 

1  iki'UinS,  nmi|-nMni;  m 
On  view  the  11101 


PI  ANTS,  formed  byW.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Hi  11  field,  Rd    flfc 

The  days  of  Sale  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Auction    Rooms   and    Offices,    38,    King    Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  1760. 


May  24,  1873.] 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Bexley,  Kent. 

SALE   of  STOVE,   GREENHOUSE,    and    BEDDING    PLANTS, 
COWS,  HAY,  and  Effects. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  by  the  Proprietor,  who  is  removing 
to  London,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Halcot,  bexley, 
Kent,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Bexley  Railway  Station,  on 
MONDAY,  May  -6,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock  precisely,  about  6000 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  of  the  usual  assortment,  choice  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  ORCHIDS,  EXOTIC  VXKNS,  fine 
larRe  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  &c.  ;  also  Three  well-bred  bHOK  1  - 
HORN  COWS,  an  Iron  Liquid-manure  Cart,  Two  Stumps  of  Hay, 
Baker's  Patent  Mangle,  and  numerous  Effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  Saturday  previous  and  morning  of  Sale,  Cata- 
logues had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents, 
and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Ilford  Road,  E. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  by  Mr.  Reid  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Upton  Lane,  Ilford  Koad. 
near  Stratford,  Essex,  on  MONDAY,  May  36,  at  1a  for  1  o\  lock 
precisely,  about  2«.ooo  well  selected  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  the  usual  Miscellaneous  Assortment. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers. 


ShacHlewell,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  ANNUAL  SALE  of  BEDDING  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Norfolk 
Nursery,  Shacklewell.  E.,  easily  accessible  from  Dalston 
Junction,  on  TUESDAY,  May  27,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock,  about 
35,000  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  strongly  grown, 
comprising  10,000  Geraniums,  including  the  most  approved  varieties, 
5000  Verbenas,  4000  Calceolarias,  3000  Dahlias,  3000  Fuchsias, 
3000  Lobelias,  and  many  others. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,      for      the      RELIEF       ol        DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

President— \\\s  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  £40  per  annum. 

Male Z26  „ 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters   ...£20            ,,     _ 
Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— The  THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  St.  Tame-'s,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  6  o'Clock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  an, :  Ladies'  Tickets,  51.;  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards ; 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms. 


Rc 


OYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  beheld  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's,  on  WEDNESDAY.  June  18 
at  11  o'Clock  precisely;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  11.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,   Secretary- 
55,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


Wood  Green,  N. 

IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  BEDDING  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 
MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Vineries,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wood  Green,  N.,  on 
SATURDAY,  May  31,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock,  an  Extensive  and  Choice 
Collection  of  well  grown  BEDDING  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
Full  Particulars  will  appear  next  week. 


THE    FRENCH    MULE-BREEDING   JACKASS, 
POITOU,    will   serve   full-sized    Mares,   this   season,   gratis  ; 
Corn's  fee,  --.  6d.    Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
legs  and  large  feet.      He   measures  8  inches   round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  {so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial  ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 
"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  (ewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  si*e  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N .  B.   Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GREAT  NATIONAL  DOG 
SHOW,  under  the  management  of  the  Kennel  Club,  JUNE  17, 
18,  10,  and  20  Entries  must  be  forwarded  at  once.  All  communica- 
tions to  Mr.  ROWE,  Dog  Show  Office,  Crystal  Palace  (south  door). 


f^  LOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 
VT  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  I.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
KG),  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  10. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 
EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 

Cirencester. — April 


WEST    of     ENGLAND    SOCIETY 

(Established  1777),  and 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 


Pattvn—  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  WALES, 
K.G. 

President— The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Mount-Edgcumbe. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  STOCK, 
POULTRY,  IMPLEMENTS,  WORKS 
of  ART,  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SPECIMENS  at  PLYMOUTH,  on 
JUNE  2,  3,4,  5  and  6,  1873. 

JOSIAH  GOODWIN,  Secretary. 
4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN.  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE.     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


iohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
redk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 


John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  chargirfg 
them  with  the  cost 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  aoply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


-p  OYAL      AGRICULTURAL 


it 


SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 


HULL       MEETING,      1873. 


STOCK  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MAY3 
and  all  Certificates  received  after  that  date 
will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 

PRIZE  SHEETS  and  CERTIFICATES 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1873. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and   ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st.— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
»d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or    COMPLETION    of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To   Landowners   generally,    to   enable  them    to  Subscribe   for 
Shares   in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially  affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the  IMPROVEMENT   of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the  Erection  of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,-To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  AND  SOUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  :  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON.  "W.S.,8iA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland :  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


IT  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prove  that, 
in  an  agricultural  sense,  i.e.,  as  farm  stock,  A 
Man  IS  as  good  as  a  Sheep.  Certainly  he  ought 
to  be  :  he  weighs  as  much,  is  fed  much  better, 
and  wastes  much  more.  A  human  population 
does  not  increase  in  weight  more  than  2  percent, 
per  annum,  so  that  virtually  all  its  food  is  wasted. 
An  ovine  population,  increasing  in  weight  at  least 
50  per  cent,  per  annum,  its  food  is  much  of  it 
stored  away,  and  accumulates  as  mutton.  The 
growth-waste,  personal  waste,  or  whatever  it  be 
called,  must  thus  be  much  greater  in  the  former 
case  ;  and  the  value  for  agricultural  purposes 
ought  to  be  much  larger  in  this  case  than  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  so  !  The  sheep  is  the  very 
maintenance  of  fertility  over  all  the  light  land 
of  the  country,  and  "Man"  as  yet  is  good  for 
nothing.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  nothing  but  a 
nuisance,  a  costly  nuisance  :  one,  for  the  mere 
abatement  of  which  we  are  forced  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money. 

Here  is  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  list  of  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  by  corporations  and  local 
boards  to  utilise  town  sewage  on  the  farm.  In 
no  instance  is  there  any  experience  of  profit  to 
record.  Altrincham  spent  .£462  last  year, 
besides  an  outlay  of  ^£3087  on  works,  and 
realised  ^383 ;  Banbury  spent  ^1554,  and 
received  ,£1309  ;  Bedford  spent  ^1931,  and 
received  ,£1558  ;  Bury  spent  ^391,  and  received 
,£150;  Cheltenham  spent  ,£1393,  and  received 
^975.  In  the  case  of  Chorley,  the  figures 
were  ^1556  and  ^625  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  Norwood,  ,£1411  and  ,£1088;  in  that  of 
Harrow,  ,£450  and  ,£142  ;  in  that  of  Maidenhead, 


,£190  and  .£131  ;  in  that  of  Ormskirk,  ,£1088 
and  ,£968  ;  Rugby,  ,£1241  and  ,£736  !  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  .£4432  and  ,£3°5'-  These  include 
in  every  case,  we  believe,  the  annual  payment  in 
reduction  of  original  cost,  but  they  are  not 
encouraging  figures.  There  are,  indeed,  one  or 
two  cases  where  a  profit  is  apparently  claimed. 
Thus  Swindon  paid  .£412,  and  received  ,£424  in 
1S72  ;  and  Warwick  claims  to  have  received 
,£2106  14J.  Si/.,  whereas  its  expenditure  has  been 
only  .£796  13a-.  i,d. ;  but  in  addition  to  this  .£500 
a  year  is  annually  paid  as  interest  on  original 
outlay,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  cost  of 
pumping. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  means  of  sewage  farms 
that  towns  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
personal  waste  of  their  populations.  Fifty-four 
are  named  as  having  dealt  with  the  sewage 
difficulty  by  means  of  filtration  ;  and  here  an 
even  greater  disproportion  is  observable  between 
outlay  and  receipts.  Coventry  has  spent  ^1405 
in  1S72,  and  received  ,£220  ;  Cranford  has  spent 
.£282,  and  received  .£199;  Grantham  has  spent 
,£1540,  and  received  ,£300;  Hurstpierpoint  spends 
,£346,  and  receives  15^  ;  Ludlow  spends  ,£481, 
and  receives  £4  ;  Oswestry  spends  ^682,  and 
receives  ,£73  ;  Swaffham  has  spent  ,£1640,  and 
has  received  nothing  !  Here  also,  however,  is  an 
instance  in  which  loss  seems  to  be  denied. 
Norton  has  paid  ^231,  and  received  ,£233. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  dealing  with 
town  sewage.  It  is  attempted  to  precipitate  the 
filthy  contents,  and  separate  them  for  sale. 
Thirty  towns  are  more  or  less  committed  to  this 
plan.  Alton  has  spent  ,£109  in  1872,  and  has 
received  .£3  14s. ;  Bolton,  using  the  A.  B.  C. 
precipitant,  has  received  ,£200  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  ,£1000  ;  Burton-on-Trent  has  received 
/ii  for  an  expenditure  of  .£304  ;  Ealing  has 
received  .£99,  and  paid  ^2551;  Horncastle 
received  ,£20  6s.  6d.  for  an  outlay  of  ^216  ; 
Leeds  has  spent  ^6700  and  received  nothing  ; 
Leicester  ,£1670  and  received  .£259  ;  Leyton 
,£700  and  received  ,£34  13*.  6if.  ;  Tottenham 
,£709,  and  received  .£45  ;  Watford  ;£i73,  and 
received  £80  ;  Stroud  ,£272,  and  received  ,£8. 

The  results  in  the  three  cases  must  be  pro- 
nounced respectively  bad,  worse,  worst.  This  is 
true  as  regards  the  two  last,  not  only  on  the  bare 
arithmetical  comparison  of  them  with  the  first, 
but  because  there  seems  no  reason  why  as  good 
a  result  as  is  possible  may  not  in  their  case  be 
expected.  The  problem  and"  the  process  is  in 
their  case  one  of  mere  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing. In  the  first  case  some  of  the  results  may 
be  more  fairly  put  down  to  mismanagement. 
Farming  operations,  whether  the  fertiliser  em- 
ployed be  farmyard  dungor  town  sewage,  cannot 
be  profitably  conducted  by  a  committee — least 
of  all  by  a  Town  Committee.  And  some  of  the 
misfortunes  of  our  sewage  farmers  may  be  fairly 
accounted  for  on  that  ground.  And,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  experience  hitherto,  we  hold 
confidently  to  the  belief  that  when  land  is  properly 
managed  and  its  produce  is  derived  from  such 
living  things  —  plants  and  animals  properly 
tended — as  are  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
we  shall  yet  find  on  sewage!  farms  the  proof  we 
seek  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  a  man  is  as 
good  as  a  sheep,  even  in  a  merely  agricultural 
sense. 


A  capital  example  of  successful  Co-OPERATION 
IN  AGRICULTURE  is  reported  from  Derbyshire.* 
The  Joint  Committees  of  Management  of  the 
Derbyshire  Associated  Dairies  have  made  their 
third  report.  The  first  had  to  relate  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  both 
farmers  and  factors,  which  were  arrayed  against 
it.  The  present  report  declares,  what  its  figures 
amply  justify,  an  unqualified  success.  The 
average  produce  over  458  cows  exhibits  results 
which  were  formerly  possible  only  under  the 
very  best  management  in  selected  dairies.  The 
average  price  of  cheese  has  corresponded  to  the 
top  of  the  market  throughout  the  year.  The 
average  quantity  of  cheese  per  gallon  of  the  milk 
from  which  it  was  made  has  far  exceeded  the 
amount  required  under  ordinary  Derbyshire 
management.  The  cost  of  manufacture  per 
cwt.  of  cheese  has  been  much  less  than 
that  which  is  incurred  farm  by  farm  ;  and 
the  sum  realised  per  cow  has  been  in 
excess  of  ordinary  experience.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  good  which  landowners  may 
effect  by  a  little  more  of  the  energetic  enterprise 
which  landowning  as  a  profession  requires  than 


•  The  Third  Year's  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Derbyshire  Associated  Dairies.  F.  Carter,  Iron 
Gate,  Derby. 
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is  commonly  exhibited  by  them.  The  risks  of 
farming  are,  in  general,  only  in  so  far  shared  by 
them  that  they  occasionally  remit  a  portion  of  the 
rent  during  a  disastrous  year.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  a  guarantee  of  dhl.  per  gallon  for  all  milk 
sent  to  the  factory  was  undertaken  by  some  of 
the  landowners  of  the  county,  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  dairy  management 
which  was  certain,  they  believed,  to  diminish 
cost  and  labour,  and  to  increase  produce.  The 
guarantors  have  now  been  willingly  relieved  from 
all  further  burden,  for  the  owners  of  the  cows 
have  received  close  on  yd.  a  gallon  for  their  milk, 
which,  with  no  costs  of  dairy  management 
beyond  those  of  milking  and  delivering  the  milk, 
must  be  considered  much  beyond  their  usual 
experience.  They  have  received  ,£13  8j.  id.  per 
cow  over  the  whole  458  cows;  ^15  ys.  2d.  per  cow 
over  100  cows  on  the  best  farms ;  and  as  £3  must 
be  added  to  these  sums — viz.,  30s.  for  the  calf,  and 
30^.  for  milk  before  the  factory  opened  and  after 
it  closed  for  the  season — they  certainly  represent 
a  full  annual  value  per  cow.  The  milk  suppliers, 
therefore,  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  land- 
owners may  be  congratulated  on  a  good  work 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  report  by  the  Hon.  E.  CoKEand  Mr.  J.  G. 
Crompton,  the  committee  entrusted  by  the 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society  in  1 869  with 
carrying  out  the  introduction  of  the  co-operative 
or  factory  system  of  cheese  making  in  that 
county,  in  which  all  these  results  are  recorded,  is 
full  of  useful  practical  information.  It  is  followed 
by  reports  from  Mr.  COLEMAN,  representing  the 
committee  for  the  Longford  factory  ;  and  from 
Mr.  G.  MURRAY,  representing  the  Derby  factory. 
They  all  illustrate  the  greater  productiveness  of 
milk  under  the  factory  system — the  greater  uni- 
formity and  excellence  of  the  produce — the  eco- 
nomy of  manufacture  arising  from  concentration 
of  labour,  and  the  stimulant  offered  by  the  factory 
system  to  the  improvement  of  land.  Mr.  Cole- 
man says  : — "We  venture  to  think  we  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  made  at  starting  by  some  of 
us,  viz.,  to  give  the  farmer  as  much  money  for 
his  produce  as  he  ever  got  before,  and  do  the 
work  for  nothing."  The  working  expenses,  such 
as  a  cheese  farmer  now  pays  for  work  in  the 
dairy,  amount  under  the  factory  system  to 
3J-.  lod.  per  cvvt.  of  120  lb.  ;  the  rent  and  mainte- 
nance of  building  and  plant  amounts  to  gd.  per 
cwt. ;  the  expense  of  selling,  warehousing,  and 
account  keeping,  &c,  amounts  to  ij\,  $d.  per 
cwt.  In  comparing  these  with  ordinary  expenses, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  costs  in  "  dairy- 
maids "  alone,  over  300  cows  at  £400  a-year, 
against  ,£215  %s.  3d.,  the  cost  of  the  factory  over 
45S  cows.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  expense 
at  Mr.  Coleman's  factory  where  the  average 
price  of  cheese  made  in  1872  was  74^.  lod.  per 
cwt.  of  120  lb. 

We  add,  from  the  very  excellent  preliminary 
report,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  Coke  and  Mr. 
Crompton,  the  following  general  remarks  on 
some  of  the  contingent  advantages  of  the  scheme 
which  they  have  so  ably  inaugurated  : — 

"  An  important  advantage  attaching  to  the  co-opera- 
tive dairying  system  is  the  facility  it  affords  of  granting 
temporary  pecuniary  aid  to  those  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  may  require  it  before  the  division  of  the  sale 
money,  without  being  compelled  to  seek  the  too  ready 
assistance  offered  from  other  quarters,  and  so  losing  con- 
trol over  the  price  of  their  season's  make  by  practically 
placing  it  under  an  equitable  mortgage.  No  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  tenant,  or  in  the  land  which 
he  occupies,  can  by  any  possibility  be  looked  for,  where  a 
system  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  landlord  and  tenant 
prevails.  Free  access  to  the  best  market  is  as  important 
to  the  cheese-maker  as  to  any  other  seller  of  produce,  and 
from  this  advantage  his  poverty  too  often  debars  him.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  mode  of  granting  temporary 
assistance  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
and  has  worked  well,  each  contributor  having  had  the 
privilege,  should  he  require  it,  of  drawing  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  milk  he  has  supplied,  valued  at  6\d.  per 
gallon,  the  loan  being  paid  off  at  the  first  division  of 
profits,  and  the  interest  charged  being  paid  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Association  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management. 

"  We  may  notice  one  unexpected  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  three  years  ago,  no  little  prejudice  existed 
against  the  desirability  or  even  the  possibility  of  removing 
milk  from  the  homestead  where  it  was  produced  to  the 
factory  where  it  was  to  be  converted  into  cheese,  although 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  very  few  miles.  The  difficulties 
of  conveyance  at  that  time  seemed  so  overwhelming,  and 
the  risk  of  injury  to  an  article  so  perishable  appeared  to 
be  so  great.  The  experience,  however,  of  the  first  year's 
working  established  the  fact  that  even  in  hot  weather, 
with  ordinary  precautions,  milk  could  be  conveyed  long 
distances  without  injury,  and  this  at  once  stimulated  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  milk  producers  to  dispatch  their 
milk  to  distant  centres  for  consumption.  Before  the 
feasibility   of  moving   milk   had  been   proved,   scarce  a 


single  chum  of  milk  was  sent  out  of  the  county.  At  the 
present  time  the  traffic  in  milk  from  the  Derby  station  to 
the  metropolis,  exclusive  of  all  milk  sent  to  Manchester, 
may  be  quoted  at  12  tons  per  day,  whilst  special  trucks, 
termed  milk  vans,  have  been  built  by  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  to  meet  the  unexpected  and  increasing 
traffic.  No  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  upon  the  farmer 
than  that  of  enabling  him  to  convert  the  miik  of  his  dairy 
into  money  at  remunerative  rates,  without  the  unavoid- 
able drudgery  of  cheese-making  being  carried  on  in  his 
own  dwelling-house.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  fully 
the  freedom  from  a  wet  and  wearisome  occupation,  in 
many  instances  extending  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  has  been  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  discomforts  necessarily  attaching  to 
every  family  and  household  where  cheese-making  is 
carried  on  with  the  limited  accommodation  to  be  met  with 
at  an  ordinary  farmhouse." 


There  was  a  short  supply  of  English  Wheat 

to  last  Monday's  market  in  Mark  Lane,  and  fine 
samples  obtained   is,  per  quarter  more  money  than  on 

the  previous  Monday. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  last  week's  prices  were  steadily  maintained. 
Both  in  cattle  and  sheep  the  demand  has  been  quite 
equal  to  the  supply. 

At  the  meetings  last  week  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  Bill 
for  regulating  the  use  of  Traction  Engines  on 
Common  Roads,  Mr.  Aveling,  of  Rochester,  spoke 
to  the  extended  use  of  agricultural  steam-engines,  as 
well  as  to  the  regulations  required  for  their  use,  and  the 
benefit  which  would  follow  from  the  general  adoption  of 
steam-ploughing  engines  to  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  as  well  as  to  the  public.  He  considered,  looking 
to  such  advantages,  that  the  cost  of  strengthening  and 
rebuilding  bridges  to  adapt  them  for  the  passage  over 
of  engines  should  fail  on  the  county  rates  ;  for  so  long 
as  owners  were  liable  for  damage  the  use  of  such 
engines  would  be  retarded. — Mr.  Chippenden,  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  steam-engines  used  in  Kent, 
testified  to  their  safety  in  use  if  only  proper  precautions 
were  taken  ;  while  as  an  agriculturist  he  could  also 
speak  to  the  national  advantage  which  would  result 
from  their  general  use,  not  only  in  increased  produc- 
tion, but  by  the  reduction  of  horse-power,  as  the  food 
consumed  by  horses  would  then  be  available  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  so  increase  the  supply  of  animal  food. 
Both  Mr.  Chippenden  and  Mr.  Aveling,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Howard,  estimated  the  increased  yield  from 
deeper  and  more  efficient  tillage  at  from  8  to  12  bush, 
per  acre. — Mr.  White,  an  Aberdeen  miller,  spoke  to 
the  great  economy  attained  from  the  use  of  road  loco- 
motive engines  for  haulage  purposes. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.  P.,  has  addressed  the 

following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Farmers' 
Association,  at  Dunstable  :— 

"  I  think  the  farmers  composing  your  Association  are 
right  in  uniting  to  stem  unfair  aggression  upon  their 
interests,  but  I  fear  they  are  going  too  far.  In  attempting 
to  regulate  wages  they  have  undertaken  a  work  for  which 
they  will  find  themselves,  in  the  long  run,  powerless — no 
organisation  of  either  masters  or  workmen  can  resist  the 
operation  of  natural  laws.  Trades'  unions  have,  in  many 
instances,  I  firmly  believe,  rather  kept  down  wages,  by 
checking  the  accumulation  and  flow  of  capital,  than 
raised  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  labour  for  which  there 
has  been  no  attempt  at  combination,  and  yet  has  ad- 
vanced in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  description  of 
labour  in  this  country — I  allude  to  domestic  servants. 
Natural  laws  will  always  be  stronger  than  artificial.  The 
farmers  of  Bedfordshire  have,  comparatively,  an  excellent 
supply  of  labour,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  I  f -ar  if  Rule  7 
is  enforced,  they  will  soon  find  a  diminished  supply.  Mr. 
Bennett,  late  of  Woburn,  told  me  last  Saturday,  that 
Northumberland  could  take  a  large  amount  of  our  surplus 
labour  and  pay  50  per  cent,  more  than  we  are  now  paying. 

"The  master  engineers  and  ironworkers  of  the  king- 
dom, some  time  since,  formed  a  masters'  association  to 
counteract  trades  unionism.  I  refused  to  join  it, 
believing  that  its  efforts  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good  ;  and  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  if  your  rules  are 
pushed  to  extreme,  the  results  will  be  far  more  disastrous 
to  masters  than  to  the  men.  Labour  is  a  commodity, 
and  like  all  other  commodities  will,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  regulate  it,  command  a  natural  price.  One 
effect  of  a  rise  of  wages  will  be  to  check  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  rents,  for  the  value  of  land  in  all  countries 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  labour  supply." 

Mr.  Sussex  Milbank  calls  attention  in  the 

Times  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  week 
ending  May  18  averaged  2°  lower  than  that  of  the 
week  ending  January  18.  Great  part  of  Scotland  has 
been  covered  with  some  inches  depth  of  snow,  and  on 
Monday  night  there  was  a  sharp  frost  all  over  the 
island.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  inclement 
weather  must  exert  a  mischievous  influence  over  all 
succulent  growth.  Forward  Wheats  will  be  checked, 
and  grass,  which  was  promising  well,  must  suffer.  Mr. 
Milbank  adds,  however  : — 

"  It  is  surprising  how  warmth  is  retained  upon  deeply 
steam-cultivated  and  well- drained  lands.  In  spite  of  un- 
toward circumstances  of  climate,  my  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats  look  strong  and  healthy;  the  first  tillering  well, 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  '  Cambridge'  rolling  before  the 
wet  set  in.  The  common  agricultural  mistake  in 
this  district  is  over-seeding  on  good  land,  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  of  its  being  able  from  its  richness  to 
maintain  many  plants.  It  is,  however,  a  scientific  truth, 
that  few  plants  by  developing  excessive  tillering  yield  the 


heaviest  crops.  This  fact,  in  favoured  Wheat  growing 
districts,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  result  of  dibbling  early  a 
peck  of  Hallett's  Pedigree  Wheat  to  the  acre  with  the 
pleasing  result  of  5  to  8  qr,  of  marketable  produce.  Thick 
seeding  on  poor  land  and  in  exposed  situations  may  be 
preferred,  to  induce  early  ripening,  and  to  prevent  tiller- 
ing when  strength  of  land  is  insufficient  to  bring  the  corn 
to  maturity.  Such  poor  land,  at  the  present  prices  of 
wool,  beef,  and  mutton,  would  pay  better  in  permanent 
pasture." 

The  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has 

received  the  following  reply  to  their  remonstrance 
against  calling  out  the  militia  during  harvest  time  : — 

"  May  14,  1873. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
forwarding  copies  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held 
that  day,  on  the  subject  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
likely  to  result  to  agriculturists  from  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  calling  out  the  North  Gloucester 
Militia  to  attend  the  manoeuvres  during  the  present  year  ; 
and  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  regiment  will  not  be  required  to  attend  the 
manoeuvres,  but  will  be  trained  at  such  time  as  may  best 
suit  the  convenience  and  pursuits  of  the  men  and  their 
employers. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  "  Lansdowne. 

"  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Cirencester  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  Cirencester." 

On  Thursday  last  Mr,  Verdon,  of  Liverpool, 

was  under  examination  before  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Committee,  and  gave  evidence 
showing  how  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Liverpool 
market  had  tended  to  diminish  the  growth  of  the  cattle 
trade  there.  He  was  also  examined  with  reference  to 
points  in  Mr.  Jenkins'  paper  on  the  cattle  trade,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  asserted 
that  cattle  are  particularly  well  cared  for  on  their  way 
to  and  from  Irish  fairs  ;  that  Ballinasloe  fair,  in  par- 
ticular, is  as  well  managed  as  any  English  fair  ;  that 
large  numbers  of  English  calves  are  brought  over  to 
Irish  markets  ;  and  that  instances  of  the  recurrence  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  case  of  any  animal  once 
attacked,  are  still  rare  in  Irish  experience. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
At  Mr.  Attenborough's  sale,  Tuesday,  May  13, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thornton,  50  Shorthorns  realised  an 
average  of  ,£42  13*.  \od.  each,  and  a  total  of 
,£2134  13J.  Forty-three  cows  made  ^44  3.C  6d.t  and 
seven  bulls  ,£33  \2s.  each.  The  sale  opened  with  the 
offer  of  Lady  Butterfly  by  Great  Mogul,  a  good  old 
cow,  now  in  her  15th  year,  but  in  calf,  for  all  that,  to 
Berks  Butterfly  (tot  45).  She  is  out  of  a  Master 
Butterfly  cow,  and  goes  back  to  Cora  by  Favourite 
(252),  and  the  celebrated  Countess  by  Cupid.  This 
grand  old  representative  of  a  good  old  stock 
brought  32  gs.,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  T. 
Kingsley.  Her  daughter.  Whitley  Butterfly  by  King 
James  (24,247),  was  sold  to  Mr.  R.  Wood  for  65  gs. 
Another  daughter  by  Rose  Butterfly  (24,992) 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Cope  for  5S  gs.  ;  a 
third  daughter,  identically  bred  with  the  last,  brought 
130  gs,  from  Mr.  J.  Blyth  ;  her  grand-daughter,  Spring 
Butterfly  by  Rose  Butterfly,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  M.  Cope  for  76  gs.  ;  another  grand-daughter  by 
Claret  Duke  (bred  by  Mr.  Attenborough)  made 
40  gs.,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Wood  ;  and  a  third 
grand-daughter  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  H.  Wardle 
for  37  gs.  Lastly  a  grandson,  Reading  Butterfly 
by  Rose  Butterfly,  was  sold  to  Mr.'W.  C  Finch 
for  36  gs.  Lot  2,  White  Rose  by  Cloth  of  Gold,  a 
10-year-old  cow,  was  sold  at  the  fair  price,  consider- 
ing her  age,  of  31  gs.,  and  is  in  calf  to  Rose  Butter- 
fly. She  is  the  oldest  of  a  group  tracing  from  Vestal 
by  Red  Duke  (8694),  aml  through  her  to  Moss 
Rose  by  Phoxnix  (6290).  Vietorine  by  His  Emi- 
nence, also  of  the  same  tribe,  made  70  gs., 
and  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Stratton's  herd.  Rosy  by  RosK 
Butterfly,  a  daughter  of  lot  2,  made  54  gs., 
and  became  the  property  of  Colonel  Scudamore. 
Victoria  by  Rose  Butterfly,  a  daughter  of  Vietorine, 
before  mentioned,  made  63  gs.,  and  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  W.  H.Dunn;  and  another  daughter  of  the  same 
cow,  Victoress  by  Rose  Butterfly,  brought  28  gs. 
from  Mr.  H.  Wardle.  Tkorndale  Butterfly  by  I2TH 
Duke  of  Thorndale,  dam  Kettt  Butterfly  2d  by 
Berrington  Grand  Duke  (21,274),  was  bought  by 
Colonel  Scudamore  for  56  gs.,  and  among  other_  lots 
making  50  gs.  or  more  we  may  mention  Pet  by  Kim; 
James,  52  gs.,  Mr.  C.  Collard  ;  The  Nun  by  ROGB 
Butterfly,  50  gs.,  Mr.  W.  It.  Dunn  ;  Rose 
Diamond  by  Rose  Butterfly,  50  gs.,  Mr.  J.  Walter. 
Berks  Butterfly,  a  3-ycar-old  bull,  by  Rose  But- 
terfly, and  from  Jewel  Case  (lot  3),  and  a  daughter 
of  Flower  Girl  by  Constant  ink,  wu  sold  to  Mr. 
Cooper  for  65  gs.;  and  Rose  BUTTBRFLY,  a  7-ycar- 
old  bull,  and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
stock  was  appreciated,  a  useful  sire,  was  bought  at 
42  gs.  by  Mr.  Kingsley. 

On  Thursday,  May  15,  Mr.  Charles  Chapman's 

Shorthorns  were  brought  to  the  hammer  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  at  Kxton,  Oakham.  The  36  animals  dis- 
posed of  brought  an  average  of  ,£37  17J.  yd,  each,  and 
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a  total  of  ^1363  ioj.  ;  25  cows  realised  ^40  16s.  6d. 
and  II  bulls  made  £31  $s-  id.  each.     No  high  prices 
were  given,  but  the  average  was  maintained  by  a  con- 
tinued demand.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
sales  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 

When 
Calved. 

i 

Purchaser. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 

Rover's  Cherry  (lot  i) 

1863 

46 

Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson. 

Princess  (lot  3) 

1865 

S» 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brown. 

Gotten  Cfierry  (lot  6) 

1S67 

40 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ludlow. 

Young  Hope  (lot  7) 

1867 

41 

Mr.  G.  E.  Forster. 

Hopewell  Jot  8}      . . 

1 868 

oo 

Mr.  W.  Hope. 

Puo/ee  {lot  10) 

1868 

W 

Mr.  Kwingler. 
Mr.  J.  Ladds. 

/  -1. u  A  .'";..'  (lot  13) 

1868 

4° 

Gem  (lot  14) 

1870 

61 

Mr.  W.  Hope. 

7<y/«/(lot  1$ 

1870 

44 

Marquis  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  Kwingler. 

Mulvena  (lot  20) 

1872 

44 

Bulls. 

Wisdom  (lot  26)     .. 

186S 

4° 

Mr.  Chapman. 

Speedwell  Got  28) 

1871 

4° 

Mr.  Colwell. 

Crown  Prince  (lot  29)    .. 

1871 

Mr.  Dunkley. 

Victor  (lot  30) 

1872 

40 

Mr.  S.  Wilder. 

That  the  rage  for  Shorthorns  has  not  died  out 

has  received  ample  demonstration  in  the  purchase  of  a 
nine  months  old  bull  for  1200  gs.  At  the  ring  side  two 
causes  have  been  mentioned  to  account  for  high  prices 
realised — the  exhilarating  effects  of  champagne,  and 
the  emulation  of  the  possessors  of  long  purses  not  to 
be  outbid ;  but  in  the  purchase  privately  of  Baron 
Oxford  6th  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  neither  of  these  causes  could  be  opera- 
tive. Baron  Oxford  6th  wascalved  inAugust  last, his 
dam  being  Lady  Oxford  $/h,  by  the  highest  priced  bull 
ever  sold  in  England,  8th  Duke  of  Geneva.  The 
young  bull  is  a  deep  red,  and  in  all  his  points  one 
of  the  most  perfect  animals  we  ever  saw  ;  he 
will,  indeed,  if  fortunate,  prove  an  ornament 
to  the  Bray  ton  (Cumberland)  herd.  We  have  not 
previously  heard  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  a  breeder 
of  Shorthorns,  but  if  he  follow  up  that  pursuit 
with  the  same  devotion  he  has  shown  to  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  success  cannot  be  doubtful.  Sth 
Duke  of  Geneva,  roan,  was  calved  November  24, 
1868,  and  bred  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva, 
U.S.A.  ;  he  was  got  by  Baron  of  Oxford 
(23i37l).  dam  yd  Duchess  of  Thorndale  by  Duke 
of  Glo'ster  (ii,3S2).  Lady  Oxford  $th  is  a 
rich  roan,  calved  July  29,  1S62  ;  bred  by  Mr.  D. 
Mcintosh,  Havering  Park,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  ;  she  was  got  by 
30  Duke  of  Thorndale  (17,749),]  dam  Lady  Ox- 
ford 4th  by  2D  Grand  Duke  (1296). 


THE    JOINT-STOCK    PRINCIPLE    IN 
FARMING  AND  LAND-OWNING. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  joint- 
stock  principle  introduced  into  i  farming,  or  rather 
applied  to  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  land. 
My  reason  for  believing  this  is,  that  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  in  everything  else ;  and  that  I  can  see  no 
other  way  in  which  capital,  to  the  amount  required  in 
these  days,  can  be  applied  to  the  land;  and  that  I  can 
see  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  so  applied  to  the  land.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  at  this  moment  land  can  be  cultivated  more  pro- 
ductively, and  more  economically,  comparing  the  amount 
of  produce  with  the  cost  of  producing  it,  in  farms  of 
about  1000  acres  each,  cultivated  highly,  and  by  steam 
machinery,  than  in  any  other  fashion.  If  it  be  so,  then 
the  system  must  force  its  way  to  general  adoption  ;  and 
to  the  looker-on,  practically,  no  question  remains  uiv 
certain  but  that  of  time.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
natural  system  in  the  era  of  capital,  he  knows  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  come.  One  of  its  pre-requisites, 
which  it  will  take  time  to  bring  about,  is,  that  the  land 
should  be  owned  by  those  who  cultivate  it ;  probably, 
in  each  case,  by  a  firm.  Whether  the  firm  consist  of 
three  or  four  partners,  or  of  three  or  four  dozen  share- 
holders, will  make  no  difference.  On  no  other  con- 
ditions will  the  costly  plant  be  provided,  or  the  induce- 
ment in  the  way  of  profits  be  sufficient. 

The  past  history  of  agriculture  will  here  help  us  in 
our  attempt  to  understand  its  future.  The  aboriginal 
agricultural  implement  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  burnt 
stick — a  broken  branch  with  its  point  hardened  in  the 
fire.  That  was  in  the  stone  era,  and  so  the  forest  could 
not  be  felled.  Only  here  and  there  a  small  plot  could 
be  cultivatd  with  such  an  implement.  The  rest  of  the 
land,  that  is  to  say  almost  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  game 
preserve  for  wild  animals,  deer,  wild  cattle,  wild  hogs, 
&c.  After  nobody  knows  how  many  ages  of  this  style 
of  farming,  and  of  utilisihg  the  land,  came  the  discovery 
of  metals.  An  iron  hoe  was  then  regarded  as  a  more 
wonderful  machine  than  a  steam  plough  is  now.  It 
was  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual,  except  per- 
haps here  and  there  a  great  chief.  Villages  may  have 
clubbed  together  the  few  articles  they  had  of  exchange- 
able value,  that  is  to  say  became  a  joint-stock  company, 
to  secure  the  possession  of  one  of  these  marvellous  im- 
plements. Whatever  the  land  had  yielded  to  the  till- 
age of  the  burnt  stick,  and  through  the  game  preserves, 
it  now  yielded  a  great  deal  more.  The  game  preserves 
still  continued  ;  but  with  respect  to  animal  food  also 
there  had  been  a  little  advance,  for  domestic  animals 
now    began  to    appear  in  the  village.     One  advance 


always  draws  on  others.  But  the  domestic  animals  were 
at  first  kept  only  in  small  numbers,  for  they  wandered 
over  large  expanses  of  land,  almost  exclusively  forest ; 
the  game  still  remaining  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  This  was  the  second  stage.  But  as  time  goes 
on  iron,  and  the  domestic  animals,  become  more  abund- 
ant ;  and  an  ox,  or  so  many  ox-hides  can  be  exchanged 
for  a  hoe.  It  is  now  possible  to  get  so  much  more  food 
out  of  the  land,  that  one  man  can  raise  enough  for  the 
support  of  two.  This  immediately  leads  to  slavery, 
which  always  makes  its  appearance  in  rude  societies  as 
soon  as  they  have  reached  the  point  at  which  one  man 
can  produce  more  food  than  is  sufficient  for  himself. 
This  advances  agriculture  some  steps  further.  Cattle 
become  abundant ;  labour  is  abundant ;  and  a  sufficiency 
of  iron  is  procurable.  The  forest  is,  therefore,  taken  in 
hand,  and  fields — that  is,  spaces  where  the  trees  have 
been  felled,  are  formed.  And  now  the  plough  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  and  civilised  society  is  fairly  under 
weigh.  Cultivation  continues  to  extend,  and  with  cul- 
tivation pasturage.  The  forest  gradually  disappears, 
and  domestic  animals  entirely  take  the  place  of  wild 
game,  except  [for  the  purpose  of  amusement  and 
luxury.  And  so  on  up  to  the  system  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  Every  discovery  advanced  matters  a  step, 
and  made  the  land  more  productive.  As,  for  instance, 
the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses  and  roots,  for  our 
ancestors  in  the  autumn  used  to  kill  and  salt  the  beef 
and  mutton  they  would  require  for  the  winter  and 
spring.  Then  came  a  better  supply  of  manures,  and 
the  two  together  rendered  the  abandonment  of  fallows 
possible.  The  land  has  all  along  been  a  constant 
quantity.  It,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  same. 
But  its  produce  from  the  first  has  been  increasing 
through  never-ceasing  advances  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  cultivating  it  and  turning  it  to  account. 

And  now  another  advance  is  in  sight,  that  of  cultiva- 
tion by  steam.  This  implies  a  great  deal.  In  each 
stage  there  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  as  they 
then  were,  a  certain  definite  proportion  between  the 
means  used  and  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  as  one 
concern.  In  the  burnt  stick  era  the  little  cultivated 
plots  might  have  shone  in  the  forest  as  the  stars  do  in 
the  field  of  heaven.  In  the  hoe-period  they  were  multi- 
plied and  enlarged  as  the  stars  appear  to  us  through  a 
telescope.  Then  we  had  peasant  proprietors,  and  small 
tenants.  The  number  and  size  of  the  luminous,  that  is 
of  the  cultivated,  plots  were  increasing,  as  means  and 
appliances  increased  and  improved.  And  now  we 
suppose  that  a  farm  ought  properly  to  be  of  400  or  500 
acres  in  extent.  This  means  that  the  instruments  of 
production  and  our  organisation  have  advanced  very 
greatly.  So  must  it  be  with  steam  cultivation  :  each 
concern  must  be  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  supposed 
that  not  less  than  1000  acres  will  be  necessary  for  turn- 
ing to  good  account  the  machinery  that  will  be  required 
for  tilling  the  soil,  and  gathering  in  the  crops,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  market,  for  preparing  food  for  the 
stock,  and  for  making  artificial  manures,  &c.  No 
existing  buildings  will  be  of  any  use.  Everything  will 
have  to  be  constructed  for  the  purposes  required.  Land, 
therefore,  that  has  to  be  cultivated  in  this  way  must  be 
regarded  as  quite  unprovided  with  the  necessary  plantj 
so  much  so  as  IOOO  acres  of  the  prairie  of  Colorado,  or 
of  the  pampas  of  La  Plata.  And  as  nobody  will  invest 
all  this  costly  fixed  plant  on  other  people's  land,  the 
land  must  be  owned  by  those  who  are  to  cultivate  it  in 
this  way.  But  the  purchasing,  the  providing  with  such 
plant,  and  the  so  cultivating  1000  acres  will  require  not 
less  than  ^75,000.  This  at  present,  at  all  events,  is 
quite  beyond  a  farmer's  means.  It  can,  therefore, 
speaking  generally,  only  be  done  by  firms  or  companies. 
If  it  will  pay,  they  will  do  it.  Lord  Derby  tells  us  the 
land  ought  to  yield  twice  as  much  as  it  does  now.  We 
may,  I  suppose,  set  the  present  gross  produce  of  good 
average  land  fairly  farmed  at  £\o  an  acre.  If  land  highly 
cultivated  by  steam,  and  with  the  liberal  application  of 
capital  we  are  supposing,  would  advance  its  produce  to 
only  half  of  Lord  Derby's  supposed  possible  increase, 
the  gross  yield  would  be  £ 1 5  an  acre.  And  this  might 
give,  after  allowing  one-third  for  working  expenses, 
deterioration,  and  insurance,  £l$l  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment ;  but  we  will  put  the  working  at  half,  which 
will  leave  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  If  this  could  be 
done,  then  the  streams  of  English  capital  that  are 
perennially  flowing  off"  into  all  countries  would  be  pro- 
fitably diverted  to  the  cultivation  and  enrichment  of  our 
own  land  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  other  millions 
we  are  year  by  year  paying  the  foreigner  for  food,  might 
be  paid  to  food-manufacturers  of  our  own,  and  so  saved 

to  the  country 

Such  a  system  would  carry  out  to  their  logical  and 
ultimate  consummation  the  free  interaction  of  capital 
and  agricultural  land.  All  such  land,  the  implements, 
and  whole  plant  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  even 
the  labour,  skill,  and  intelligence  of  its  cultivators, 
would  be  represented  by  dividend-receiving,  .£10,  £5, 
or  £1  share  certificates,  transferable  merely  by  the 
double  endorsement  of  the  seller  and  of  the  buyer. 
The  old  certificate,  thus  endorsed,  would  be  presented 
to  the  manager,  if  necessary  by  post  ;  and  a  new  certi- 
ficate would  be  issued  to  the  new  holder.  These  certi- 
ficates would  circulate  almost  as  freely  as  money  ;  but 
as  it  would  be  a  kind  of  money  that  would  carry  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  capital  employed  in  safe  ventures, 
say  4$  or  5  per  cent,  with  a  prospect  of  improvement, 
wherein  it  would  differ  from  the  low  interest  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  the  holding  of  such  certificates  would  be 


the  most  attractive  kind  of  savings'  bank  to  the  poor, 
and  to  all.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  saving  in 
the  case  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  are  unacquainted 
with  business,  is  to  find  suitable  and  safe  investments. 
That  difficulty  would  be  removed  ;  and  they  would  be 
enabled  to  participate,  according  to  their  means,  as 
easily,  and  on  the  some  footing,  as  the  richest  and  the 
best  informed,  in  the  wealth  and  property  of  the 
country.  Any  labourer  on  any  joint-stock  farm,  or  else- 
where, any  artizan,  any  servant  girl,  any  poor  gover- 
ness, who  might  save  a  few  pounds,  might  invest  them 
in  a  share  or  two  ;  and  the  increment,  whether  earned 
or  unearned,  in  the  value  of  land,  and  of  its  produce, 
would  go  to  them  proportionately  with  the  wealthiest. 
Every  one  would,  in  this  way,  have  opened  to  him  an 
avenue  for  participating,  to  any  amount  possible  to  him, 
in  the  possession  of  the  land  everywhere.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  would  thus  become  interested 
in  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  so  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  and  in  the  order  and  stability  of 
society.  The  land  would,  in  a  sense,  become  mobil- 
ised ;  and  the  possession  of  it  rendered  capable  of 
universal  diffusion.  Any  one  of  the  present  owners, 
who  might  come  to  wish  that  any  portion  of  his  land 
might  be  held,  and  used,  in  this  fashion,  might  receive, 
if  he  chose  to  be  so  paid,  as  many  shares  in  each  concern 
formed  out  of  it  as  would  equal  the  value  of  land  he 
might  make  over  to  it. 

If  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  could  be  demon- 
strated, the  existing  owners  of  land  might  be  the  first 
to  wish  to  see  it  carried  out.  The  following  figures  will 
show  why.  Suppose  1000  acres  of  agricultural  land  is 
lettingat  about  the  average  rent  ofsuch  land, that  is  about 
30J.  an  acre,  the  landlord  will  be  receiving  for  it  £1500 
a-year,  subject  to  some  not  inconsiderable  deductions. 
But  if  this  same  land  were  sold  to  a  cultivating  firm  at 
,£50  an  acre,  the  price  being  received  in  shares,  and  the 
concern  were  to  pay  to  original  shareholders  10  per 
cent,  the  rent  of  ^1500,  subject  to  deductions,  would 
have  become  a  dividend  of  ,£5000,  subject  to  no  deduc- 
tions. But  we  will  suppose  only  ,£3000,  for  that  will 
be  double  the  present  rent,  and  so  quite  sufficient  for 
our  argument.  "  A  Month  in  Switzerland"  by  F.  Bar- 
ham  Zinckc,   Vicar  of  Wherstead. 


BOARD  AND  LODGINGS: 
Trenching  for  Trees. 
"You  can't  make  a  manure  go  down,"  said  an 
experienced  farmer  to  me  ;  "  its  nature  is  to  ascend." 
The  remark  described  his  observation  of  the  effect  of 
manures,  which  is  always  manifested  in  proportion  as 
they  are  applied  near  the  surface,  the  feeding  powers 
of  plants  decreasing  rapidly  as  the  depth  increases. 
Field  crops  can  thrive  without  great  depth,  just  as  great 
Beeches  and  Firs  can.  They  only  require  food  and 
such  husbandman-like  tillage  as  experience  knows  how 
to  provide  for  them,  by  the  use  of  any  power — horse, 
hand,  or  steam,  which  secures  the  texture  and  mechani- 
cal condition  of  soil  that  suits  them.  Everybody  must 
have  seen  crops  fail  from  no  fault  of  the  cupboard,  but 
from  what  I  may  perhaps  call  bad  lodgings.  When 
Clover  fails  in  a  subsoiled  field,  except  on  the  head- 
land, which  has  escaped  the  hocus-pocus,  it  is  from  bad 
lodgings.  And,  to  quote  a  very  exceptional  case,  when 
land  has  been  over-dressed  with  stable  manure  for  years, 
and  the  Wheat  at  last  becomes  root-fallen,  and  upon 
ploughing  an  extra  inch  from  below  cures  the  complaint 
by  neutralising  organic  acids,  or  by  —  well,  never 
mind — it  is  a  case  of  cupboard,  not  lodgings. 

These  two  rude  terms  will  perhaps  conveniently  sug- 
gest certain  familiar  facts  connected  withjtillage  and 
manure  or  plant  food.  The  operations  which  improve 
land  in  both  respects  are  draining,  20  feet  deep,  if  you 
like,  if  the  water  comes  so  far  from  below  ;  and  2  feet 
deep,  if  you  like,  or,  say,  30  inches,  lest  the  moles  stop 
the  drains,  if  it  comes  from  above ;  and  thorough  tillage, 
or  even  subsoiling,  which  I  mention  with  magnanimity 
after  what  has  gone  before,  because  Nature  has  been 
hard  on  some  soils,  and  plants  are  lodged  more  com- 
fortably in  them  when  they  are  shaken  up  a  little. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  tells  us  that  long  sopping 
makes  the  plastic  clay  more  and  more  cohesive  and  ill- 
behaved,  till  at  length  nobody  can  do  anything  with  it 
without  a  wonderful  steam-smasher,  such  as  few  people 
possess.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  plastic  clay  is  but 
a  patch.  If  the  oft-flooded  valley  of  the  Nile  had  been 
of  plastic  clay  there  would  have  been  no  corn  in  Egypt 
till  the  smasher  arrived. 

No  doubt  Wheat  and  other  slow-growing  plants  are 
able  to  adapt  themselves  in  some  degree  to  different 
lodgings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lois  Weedon  forked 
land  and  the  late  Mr.  Piper's  chopped  land,  which  was 
not  moved  deeply  for  years.  I  think  that  the  inex- 
perienced or  over-sanguine  are  mistaken  sometimes  in 
making  an  elaborate  cupboard  question  of  what  is  only 
a  simple  matter  of  lodgings.  I  will  illustrate  this 
point  by  quoting  some  cases  that  tend  to  show,  I 
think,  that  the  ultimate  advantages  of  deep  tillage,  as 
a  national  resource,  have  been  exaggerated.  I  propose 
to  bring  forward,  first,  some  experience  or  observa- 
tions of  my  own,  and  then  to  quote  an  interesting 
experiment,  showing  the  results  of  deep  and  shallow 
tillage  on  the  growth  of  young  plantations  which  were 
not  permanently  benefited  by  trenching,  but  only  during 
the  first  1 2  or  1  c,  years,  after  which  period  the  trees 
which  had  been  planted  by  notching,  at  a  saving  of 
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£10  per  acre  compared  with  trenching,  began  rapidly 
to  overtake  the  others. 

I  was  once  shown  some  woods  in  a  Hop  district, 
by  a  gentleman  who  advocated  trenching  for  Chestnuts. 
During  our  walk  I  called  his  attention  to  Chestnuts 
that  had  been  planted  in  the  woods  by  pitting  to  fill 
up  gaps,  and  which  appeared  to  make  shoots  as 
long  and  stout  as  those  on  trenched  ground.  I  have 
seen  self-sown  Ash  plants  thriving  extremely  well. 
The  keys,  or  seeds,  had  lain  in  the  wood  for  two 
years  as  usual,  and  had  then  vegetated  and  gradually 
established  themselves  ;  but  if  Ash  plants  had  been  set 
over  that  solid  surface  with  a  spade  without  digging, 
they  would  have  suffered  from  bad  lodgings.  One 
may  conclude  from  the  above  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  trench  for  underwood  if  comfortable  lodgings 
can  be  obtained  less  expensively.  In  walking  over  the 
famous  Wotten  Woods  of  Beech,  planted  by  Sylva 
Evelyn,  I  observed  a  piece  of  capital  Birch  underwood, 
then  being  cut  for  the  first  time  at  eight  years  old  for 
hoops.  It  had  grown  very  rapidly  ;  and  the  trench- 
ing, which  had  been  the  preparation,  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  but  the  ultimate  economy  may  be  questioned 
on  a  light  sandy  soil,  though  wood  does  not  mildew 
on  soft  soil  as  Wheat  does. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Grigor,  who  had  great  ex- 
perience in  arboriculture,  and  who  wrote  on  that  subject 
in  Morton's  Cyclopadia  of  Agriculture,  described  to  me 
his  method  of  planting  Fir  on  a  large  scale  in  Scotland. 
The  plants  were  put  in  on  the  solid  surface.  The 
process  resembles  Cabbage  planting.  A  slit  is  made 
by  a  thrust  of  a  spade,  and  the  plant  is  fixed  by  shift- 
ing the  spade,  and  pressing  up  the  earth.  The  planting 
was  very  successful,  the  young  plants  being  satisfied 
with  their  lodgings.  The  Larch  which  found  its  way 
in  the  last  century  from  the  Duke  of  Athol's  greenhouse 
to  the  hills  around,  ultimately  covered  10,000  acres  on 
that  single  estate,  and  in  that  and  other  cases  of  exten- 
sive planting  in  the  Highlands,    trenching  has  been 


in  the  untrenched  part  seemed  at  that  age  to  be  only 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  transplantation,  or  just 
beginning  to  push  freely  away.  At  12  years  old,  the 
plants  in  the  trenched  ground  still  continued  to  grow 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  and  were  (ar  ahead  of  their 
neighbours  ;  but  the  latter  had  now  begun  to  push  vigor- 
ously, and  to  make  strong  and  lengthy  shoots.  At  15  or 
16  years  the  shoots  of  the  trees  in  the  trenched  parts  began 
visibly  to  decrease  in  length  and  vigour— in  consequence, 
we  may  suppose,  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  trenched 
soil,  and  the  descent  of  the  roots  to  the  unmoved  stratum 
below,  which  gave,  as  it  appeared,  a  sudden  check  to 
their  previously  rampant  growth.  No  check  of  this  kind 
took  place  with  the  other  trees,  as  they  continued  to 
advance  steadily  and  rapidly  every  season. 

"  At  the  end  of  20  years,  though  the  trees 
on  the  trenched  part  continued  healthy,  the 
annual  growth  of  those  in  the  untrenched  ground  had  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  exceeded  theirs,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  height  and  size,  so  marked  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  now  rapidly  decreasing,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years  more  was  not  observable.  Since  then,  or  up  to 
the  present  time,  an  interval  of  four  years,  their  respective 
progress  has  been  nearly  on  a  par,  though  we  think  we 
can  discern  a  slight  advantage  in  favour  of  those  on  the 
untrenched  ground  ;  so  that  it  would  appear  from  this 
experiment  that  in  less  than  30  years  all  apparent  advan- 
tages from  trenching  had  disappeared  ;  and,  we  may  add, 
that  in  various  other  instances,  where  we  have  been 
enabled  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  growth  of 
plantations  on  trenched  and  untrenched  ground,  the 
result  has  invariably  been  the  same." 

H.  Ever  shed. 


GREENSLADE'S  SELF-MOVING 
ANCHOR. 

This  anchorage,  for  use  in  steam  cultivation,  especi- 
ally where  the  "all-round"  system  is  adopted,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  140),  and  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.   Greenslade,   of  Southminster, 


power  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  (and  even  this  has 
now  become  doubtful)  for  so  much  money. 

The  physical  qualities  of  the  labourer  form  the  base 
lines,  as  it  were,  of  his  usefulness.  But  what  provision 
has  been  made  by  physical  and  healthy  training  and 
rearing  in  well  ordered  properly  provided  homes,  and 
by  ample  nourishment,  for  the  growth  of  a  fine  manly 
peasantry,  their  country's  pride  and  the  land's  enrich- 
ment? Most  farmers,  and  justly  so,  pride  themselves 
on  the  symmetry,  beauty,  strength,  or  excellence  of 
their  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  &c,  but  who  takes 
as  great  pride  in  the  physical  development,  mental 
improvement,  or  moral  purity  of  their  labourers! 
Perhaps  of  all  the  waste  of  force  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction nothing  equals  that  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  an  ill-fed,  badly-conditioned,  ignorant, 
discontented  peasantry.  The  question  of  the  day  and 
j  hour  is  how  to  convert  these  labourers  into  strong, 
intelligent,  prosperous,  happy  Englishmen.  It  can,  it 
ought,  it  must  be  done  before  the  labourer  can  take  his 
proper  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  skilled  workers  of 
the  farm. 

We  pass  on  to  the  horse  as  a  skilled  worker.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  this  Club  that  the  best  horses  are  the 
cheapest,  and  that  the  cheapest  horse  labour  is  that 
given  by  the  best-fed  and  finest-conditioned  animals. 
The  loss  of  horse  force  in  the  past  has  been  recklessly 
lavished  on  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  implements,  instead 
of  being  sown  as  a  seed  into  the  genial  and  grateful 
earth.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  the  horse 
is  a  most  expensive  worker.  It  is  said  that  it  takes  as 
much  land  to  keep  a  horse  as  it  does  to  keep  eight 
persons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
keep  him,  and  his  strength  must  be  utilised  to  the 
utmost  if  farming  is  to  be  made  to  pay  the  farmer 
better,  and  feed  the  nation  cheaper.  But  another  and 
more  powerful  skilled  worker  has  recently  entered  the 
fields :  steam  is  cheaper,  as  well  as  stronger  and  swifter, 
than  the  horse.     Linked  to  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
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exceptional.  Planting  on  a  small  scale  in  gentlemen's 
parks,  for  present  appearances,  is  a  very  different 
affair. 

Nothing  is  created  in  the  ground  by  double  digging 
it  ;  much  no  doubt  may  be  elaborated.  But  suppose 
the  plant  can  get  at  the  cupboard  without  your  being 
at  considerable  expense  in  unlocking  it  ?  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  Selby's  history  of  British  Forest 
Trees  (p.  269)  : — 

"  The  benefit  of  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground 
previously  to  planting  has  been  much  insisted  on,  and 
strongly  recommended  in  various  treatises  on  arboricul- 
ture and  planting.  We  think,  however,  that  those  who 
speak  so  highly  in  its  favour,  and  recommend  its  general 
adoption,  have  been  premature  in  their  conclusions,  and 
we  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
in  his  able  treatise  on  naval  timber  that,  had  they  waited 
the  result  of  28  or  30  years'  growth,  their  conclusions  as 
to  its  ultimate  advantage  would  have  been  very  different 
from  those  drawn  from  the  state  of  plants,  as  exhibited  in 
trenched  ground  of  eight  or  10  years'  growth.  Such  also 
is  the  inference  we  draw  from  our  own  experience,  and,  as 
we  have  tested  the  system  upon  a  tolerably  extensive 
scale,  and  also  watched  its  progress  and  effect  in  other 
instances,  wevenlure  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  the  subject. 

"About  30  years  ago  an  extent  of  about  60  acres 
around  the  mansion  at  Twizell,  was  planted  in  one  season, 
and  as  a  new  approach  was  made  to  run  through  it,  a 
slrip  of  this  ground,  about  30  yards  in  width  on  each  side 
of  the  new  road,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
was  deeply  trenched,  and  a  small  portion  manured  iii 
addition. 

"  The  rest  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  strip  on  each 
side  was  planted  in  the  usual  manner,  either  by  pitting  or 
slitting,  as  seemed  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a  large 
proportion  being  a  strong  loamy  clay,  the  remainder  of  a 
lighter  nature,  with  a  mixture  of  gravel.  The  trees 
planted  consisted  of  Oak,  Beech,  Wych  Elm,  Sycamore, 
and  Larch,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Silver,  Scotch,  and  Spruce 
Firs.  Six  years  after  planting,  the  trees  on  the  trenched 
ground  seemed  fully  established,  having,  from  the  second 
season  after  they  were  put  in,  made  long  and  vigorous 
shoots,  and  had  reached  a  considerable  size  ;  while  those 


Essex,  with  the  praiseworthy  objsct,  on  which  all  our 
machinists  are  now  engaged,  of  diminishing  the  labour 
bill.  It  is  a  heavy  framework  on  sharp  wheels,  giving 
by  its  weight  and  the  depth  to  which  its  wheels  sink  in 
the  ground,  the  necessary  fixity  to  the  pulley  which  it 
carries  and  round  which  the  draught-rope  passes. 
When  the  engine  is  pulling  the  cultivator  towards  this 
pulley  all  this  fixity  is  needed,  and  the  apparatus, 
which  cannot  move  towards  the  implement  because  of 
its  sharpened  wheel-hold  of  the  land,  cannot  move 
towards  the  engine  either,  because  of  the  tines  shown 
in  the  engraving,  which  are  then  dug  into  the  ground. 
But  when  the  engine  is  pulling  on  the  other  end,  and 
the  tail  rope  is  reversing  the  motion  of  the  pulley,  this 
pulley  is  made  to  act,  by  means  of  the  gearing  also 
shown,  in  lifting  these  tines  out  of  the  ground.  The 
first  operation  of  the  renewed  draught  towards  the 
anchor  at  the  next  return  of  the  implement  is  thus  to 
draw  the  anchor  along  the  headland  until,  by  a  self- 
acting  catch  lever,  the  tines  are  once  more  dropped, 
and  the  anchor  takes  up  its  new  position.  We  have 
seen  letters  from  those  who  have  used  this  anchor, 
which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  its  economy  and 
efficiency. 

THE    LOSS    OF   FORCE    IN    AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

[The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  a  last  paper  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  lately  read  before  the  Lavenham  Farmers' 
Club.] 

The  isolation  of  agriculturists  is  so  far  unfavourable 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  capacity,  and  power  of  the  skilled  workers  on 
the  land.  Such  a  knowledge  is  the  first  step  in  the 
husbanding  of  cultural  or  productive  force.  How, 
indeed,  can  we  take  care  or  properly  employ  workers 
of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing?  How  little  du 
we  know  of  the  one  nearest  to  us— the  labourer— his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  present  and  future,  if  he  has  one? 
Chiefly  this— that  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  muscular 


skill,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  great  motive  power  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  future.  A  seed-bed  for  Is.  6d.  per 
acre  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  steam-engines 
do  not,  like  horses,  eat  their  heads  off  when  idle. 
Doubtless,  as  it  comes  to  be  more  employed,  the  force 
of  steam  will  be  more  economically  generated  and 
skilfully  expended. 

We  proceed  from  these  to  a  different  class  of  skilled 
workers  ;  among  these,  living  plants  take  high  rank. 
The  agriculturist  has  much  of  his  motive  power,  and 
most  of  his  manufacturing  skill  gratis.  He  sows  a  seed 
and  beholds  a  plant,  "first  the  blade,  then  the  car, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  :"  or  first  the  leaf,  then  the 
full  plant,  and  finally  the  tuber,  bulb  or  other  root. 
Plants  vary  immensely  in  their  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ductive powers,  some  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  leaf, 
straw,  top,  grain  or  root ;  look  for  instance  at  the 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  top  to  bulb  in  Mangels 
Carrots,  Swedes,  Sugar-Beet,  Onions,  &c.  Note  als" 
the  immense  difference  in  the  ratio  of  straw  to  grain,  in 
the  different  varieties  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  ;  even 
the  difference  in  the  growth  of  grasses,  &C.,  is  very 
great.  About  a  month  ago  the  Rye-grass  was  6  inclu  s 
or  more  high  in  the  fens,  when  our  meadows  hvl 
hardly  made  a  start.  But  my  point  here  is  that  the 
loss  of  force,  by  the  growth  of  inferior  varieties  of 
plants,  is  enormous.  They  take  as  much  space,  require 
the  same  culture  and  care,  and  involve  the  same  expen-e 
in  harvesting,  &c,  as  the  best ;  but  what  poor  mhcr- 
able  sinners  you  feel,  when  you  carry  the  inferior 
samples  to  market.  In  regard  to  all  plants,  the  best, 
whatever  the  seed  may  cost,  is  the  cheapest.  Neither 
have  we  by  any  means  reached  the  limit  of  improve- 
ment'. We  want  still  longer  ears  and  plumper  in  our 
corn  crops ;  less  top  and  more  and  better  bottom  in 
our  roots.  At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  be  offered  to  sugar  growers  is  a  Sugar- 
Beet,  with  as  small  a  top  as  the  best  short-topped 
Mangels.  The  proportion  of  top  to  bottom  in  Sugar- 
Beet  is  still  preposterously  and  unprofitably  large. 
Neither  have  we  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  grain 
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with  a  minimum  of  straw  in  white  crops.  But  we  can 
at  least  resolve  to  grow  only  the  best  of  everything 
that  can  be  had,  and  thus  check  much  loss,  while  wait- 
ing hopefully  for  better,  and  still  better,  and  more 
productive  varieties  in  the  future. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  animals.  What 
skilful  workers  the  farmer  has  in  his  bullocks,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  fowls,  converting  by  the  magic  touch  of  life, 
grain,  cake,  hay,  and  straw,  roots,  corn,  chaff,  grubs, 
worms,  and  even  "daddy-long-legs"  into  the  most 
nourishing  food.  There  is  no  such  manufactory  in  the 
world  so  well  filled  with  skilful  workers  as  is  found  in 
the  living  economy  of  the  beasts  of  the  farm.  Each  of 
them  is  making  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  fowl  out  of  the  most  unlikely  materials,  and  each 
also  is  gifted  with  its  own  distinctive  force  and  skill  as 
a  worker.  Hence  the  superlative  importance  of  em- 
ploying only  the  most  skilful  j  that  is,  the  fastest,  the 
surest,  the  best  workers  in  each  class.  You  want  to 
grow  beef ;  then  there  is  the  Shorthorn  ready  to  your 
hand,  a  beef  grower  from  calf-hood.  You  want  milk 
of  the  richest  for  your  coffee  and  Strawberries-and- 
cream  ;  then  there  is  the  Alderney  cow,  that  fills  the 
pail — small  it  may  be — with  milk,  rich  as  ready  made 
cream  ;  and  so  of  other  breeds.  Determine  what  you 
want — beef,  mutton,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  or  fat  fowl, 
and  choose  your  stock  accordingly.  But  reverse  this 
order  ;  try  for  instance  to  lay  on  beef  on  an  Alderney 
at  a  profit,  and  see  how  you  will  lose  force,  time,  and 
money.  It  is  so  in  degree  with  all  other  animals. 
Pure  blood  pays  what  it  costs  many  times  over,  and 
the  best  of  each  animal  as  of  every  plant,  is,  in  the 
end,  the  most  profitable,  and  therefore  the  cheapest. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  beasts  of  the  farm  to 
manure — another  skilful  worker  of  wonderful  subtlety 
and  potency.  I  have  already  adverted  to  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  raw  materials  of  production.  It 
is  often  applied  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  state, 
in  the  wrong  place.  Hence  its  force  is  lost.  Again, 
the  skilled  worker,  manure,  is  often  so  disposed  of  that 
it  cannot  work  to  useful  purposes,  or  surrounded  by 
snch  conditions  as  to  render  its  work  useless.  Manure 
costs  much,  but  it  charges  nothing  for  its  skilled  labour. 
Nay,  it  gives  itself  to  and  for  its  work,  and  the  more 
complete  the  sacrifice  the  richer  our  fields,  and  the 
heavier  our  crops.  All  it  asks  is  a  suitable  workshop. 
That  consists  in  a  dry  deep  tilth.  Every  undrained 
shallow  field  has  either  locked  its  gates  against  the 
entrance  of  the  skilled  worker,  manure,  or  put  out  its 
fiery  force  by  water  on  the  head,  and  so  arrested 
its  work. 

But  I  pass  on  to  other  and  yet  more  subtle  and 
cheaper  workers.  The  weather  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
agricultural  production.  Most  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  manure  is  cheap,  once  set  it  to  work  and  it 
never  returns  for  wages  ;  on  the  contrary  it  pays  us 
back  in  rich  harvests.  Water  is  a  cheaper  worker  still. 
We  have  not  even  to  carry  it  to  the  fields.  And  it  no 
sooner  alights  than  it  begins  to  work.  And  it  does 
more  than  ameliorate  and  mellow,  it  enriches.  Each 
drop  cultivates  and  also  manures.  To  develope  the 
full  power  of  this  skilful  worker  we  have  only  to  give 
it  room  above  and  a  free  exit  below.  In  other  words 
provide  depth  of  tillage  and  thorough  drainage.  Give  it 
room  to  move  on,  and  it  works  in  favour  of  life.  But 
it  must  not  only  have  motion  but  depth.  The  labour 
power  of  water  in  the  soil  is  measured  by  the  length  of 
its  working  stroke.  A  shallow  tilth  takes  the  heart 
out  of  the  skilled  worker,  water.  A  deep  tilth,  on  the 
contrary,  developes  that  power  to  the  utmost,  and 
bears  it  forward  to  a  maximum  fertility  on  the  proud 
crest  of  the  rising  wave  of  a  maximum  depth.  What 
should  you  think  of  the  cultivator  who  set  all  his 
labourers  to  work  with  their  right  hand  tied  behind 
their  backs?  The  shallow  tilth,  hard  pan,  wet  bottom 
cultivator  does  worse  than  that.  He  either  drowns  his 
land  with  water,  so  that  the  water  cannot  work  at  all 
or  only  evil,  or  he  cabins  and  confines  and  shortens  its 
stroke,  so  that  it  works  in  chains  and  to  little  useful 
purpose.  Give  the  water  full  scope  below  and  working 
room  above,  and  depend  upon  it  your  barns  will  be 
filled  with  plenty,  and  beef  at  6J.  per  lb.  may  yet  make 
fat  your  bankers  balances,  and  satisfy,  with  plenty, 
the  hunger  of  the  nation. 

Thus  treated,  the  skilful  worker,  water,  will  intro- 
duce another  yet  more  skilful  and  subtle — the  air. 
Properly  managed,  these  two  mostly  work  in  couples, 
or,  rather,  tandem  fashion  ;  the  air  treading  on  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  water  completes  the  work  that 
the  water  left  unfinished  and  carries  it  further.  By 
letting  the  water  out  we  let  the  air  in.  And  the  air 
not  only  lightens,  sweetens,  pulverises,  enriches,  but  it 
bids  the  dead  soil  live  and  minister  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  plants.  The  air  also  helps  all  the  other 
skilled  workers  on  the  farm.  It  quickens  the  energy  of 
manure,  and  adds  to  the  working  force  of  water.  It  is 
the  key  that  opens  the  way  into  the  chemical  resources 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  store  from  which  they  are 
filled.  Plant  food,  manures,  the  best  soils  are  useless 
unless  turned  to  account  by  the  delicate  skill  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  worker  is  at  once  a  sapper  and 
miner,  an  architect  and  a  transformer  ;  it  takes  down, 
builds  up,  enlarges,  changes,  vitalises  vegetable  life 
and  products.  Under  the  spell  of  the  atmosphere  raw 
material  springs  forth  into  life  and  grows  into  the 
finished  products  of  the  farm.  And  yet  what  can  be 
freer — what  cheaper  than  the  air?  It  is  omnipresent 
and  well  nigh  omnipotent.     The  loss  of  force  in  the 


working  of  dead  land,  the  loss  of  food  on  water- logged 
land  arises  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  the  skilled  work  of 
the  air. 

But  here  is  another  skilled  worker  forcing  his  way 
into  every  field — heat.  He  is  more  nimble,  subtle, 
penetrating,  and  powerful  than  the  air,  and  also  more 
strongly  bent  upon  getting  in.  Who  can  shut  the  door 
of  the  earth  against  the  penetrating  force  of  heat  ? 
Every  bad  cultivator  not  only  can,  but  does.  Solar 
heat  is  lost  mostly  in  two  ways — by  taking  it  out,  and 
hindering  it  from  getting  in.  Bad  cultivators  squander 
it  with  both  hands  as  it  were.  They  waste  the  heat  that 
is  in  the  earth,  and  shut  the  door  against  any  addition. 
An  excess  of  water  is  the  chief  agent  used  to  waste 
heat.  A  wet  tilth  is  ever  a  cold  one.  The  heat 
absorbed  is  lost  to  the  land  by  the  conversion  of  the 
water  into  vapour.  Every  drop  lifted  off  the  surface 
that  might  have  drained  through  is  a  sheer  sacrifice  of 
heat.  Heat  is  the  carriage  that  has  transported  the 
water,  and  the  heat  is  lost  on  the  journey.  Water- 
logged land  also  refuses  to  let  the  heat  in.  Its 
powers  of  conducting  it  downwards  are  almost  nil. 
Try  to  boil  a  pot  of  water  by  a  fire  on  the  top— you 
will  never  succeed.  Such,  however,  is  the  method  we 
compel  the  skilled  worker,  heat,  to  operate  on  water- 
logged land.  And  the  heat,  freighted  with  all  its 
multiform  virtues,  costs  nothing.  The  sun  does  your 
manufacturing  gratis.  It  costs  other  manufacturers 
fortunes  for  machinery  to  do  one-half  for  them  what 
the  best  farmers'  friend — the  sun — does  for  you  gratis. 
All  things  work  together  for  the  cultivator.  For  us, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  succeed 
each  other  for  ever.  For  us  the  dew,  the  rain,  hail, 
snow,  ice,  is  given. 

In  a  former  paper  I  stated  that  the  factory  o(  the 
farm  was  the  largest  and  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  is 
likewise  the  fullest  with  skilled  workers,  always  on  full 
time.  For  there  is  no  absolute  stoppage  nor  break  in 
agricultural  production.  The  frost  binds  the  earth  with 
iron  fetters,  but  its  hammers  are  the  best  and  the 
strongest  clod  crushers  in  the  world.  Top  growth  is 
arrested  by  the  bite  of  the  east  wind,  but  only  to  give 
the  roots  time  to  overtake  it  or  minister  more  fully  to 
its  wants.  All  the  forces  of  Nature,  all  the  powers  of 
life  are  working  for  you.  Perhaps  this  very  superfluity 
of  assistants  has  made  farmers  prodigal  of  force.  Easily 
come,  readily  go,  is  the  only  axiom  that  can  account 
for  the  reckless  waste  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  last  branch  of  the  subject — the 
loss  of  force  in  regard  to  the  finished  products  of  agri- 
cultural production.  The  losses  here  are  numerous, 
and  of  such  magnitude  as  to  threaten  some  of  the  most 
important  industries,  and  even  seriously  imperil  the 
food  supply  of  the  country.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  losses  through  the  diseases  of  plants  and  stock,  the 
latter  amounting  to  probably  over  ^11,000,000  last 
year,  and  the  Potato  disease  alone  to  over  a  million. 
There  are  the  losses  through  bad  storage  and 
carriage.  There  are  also  the  tremendous  losses  through 
the  growth  of  inferior  stock,  and  low  classed  samples 
of  farm  produce  ;  the  losses  through  ignorance,  reck- 
lessness, and  folly  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  stor- 
age ;  the  losses  to  the  consumer  through  the  interven- 
tion of  middlemen,  merchants,  warehousemen,  shippers, 
railways,  bakers,  butchers,  dealers,  &c.  But  leaving 
these  and  kindred  matters  I  must  content  myself  now 
with  merely  glancing  at  fixity  of  cropping,  restrictions 
on  sale,  the  present  modes  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  one  serious  illustration  of  the  miscarriage  of 
finished  products  between  the  farm  and  the  barn  as 
illustrations  of  the  loss  of  force. 

Fixity  of  cropping  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  loss. 
The  occupier  is  not  a  free  agent.  To  bind  the  occupier 
to  any  one  mode  of  cropping  is  like  setting  a  horse  to 
run  a  race  with  his  legs  tied,  or  a  bullock  to  leap  a 
fence  with  his  head  tied  to  his  fore  leg.  Fancy  a 
manufacturer  hiring  a  mill,  and  being  bound  by  his 
landlord  only  to  make  a  certain  class  of  goods.  No 
one  would  go  into  trade  fettered  with  such  conditions. 
All  land  ought  to  be  held  for  a  definite  time,  the  cul- 
tivator to  crop  as  he  lists — care  only  being  taken  that 
the  soil,  like  the  mill,  shop,  or  warehouse,  is  given  up 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  in  fair  condition.  In  fact,  land 
is  held  on  a  repairing  lease,  and,  providing  its  fertility 
is  kept  up,  what  can  it  matter  to  the  owner  whether  in 
the  meantime  it  has  produced  Wheat,  Barley,  or  grass, 
roots,  beef,  butter,  Potatos  or  sugar  ? 

Do  you  want  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  free 
sale  of  produce  ?  You  have  it  in  market  gardens. 
Fancy  the  occupiers  of  these  to  be  bound  not  to  part 
with  the  Cabbage,  Turnip,  or  Potato  tops.  Under 
such  unwise  and  vexatious  restrictions  would  it  be 
possible  that  market  gardeners  could  pay  ^20  or  ^30 
per  acre  as  rent,  /20  more  for  manure,  £20  or  ^30 
more  for  labour,  and  yet  make  good  profits?  The 
free  sale  of  all  the  produce  on  the  farm  would  not  only 
check  a  ruinous  loss  of  force,  but  enrich  owner  and 
occupier,  and  probably  double  the  food  supply  of  the 
country. 

Again,  much  loss  of  force  is  involved  in  the  present 
method  of  disposing  of  farm  produce.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  time  that  is  spent  in  marketing — one  day 
out  of  six  for  master  and  his  best  horse,  and  the 
absence  of  the  master's  eye  mostly,  equal  to  several 
workmen  upon  the  farm.  Note  also  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  capital  involved  in  these  marketings, 
and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  mostly  turned  over  but 


there  is  or  is  not  a  loss  of  force  involved  in  the  present 
method  of  disposing  of  farm  produce. 

Finally,  there  is  a  grievous  loss  of  force  in  regard  to 
the  miscarriage  of  finished  products. — Mr.  Fish  con- 
cluded under  this  head  with  the  wastefulness  of  game 
preserving  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant. 


"  THE  ROOT  AND  THE  SOIL," 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  instructed  and  amused  by  Mr. 
Evershed.  He  is  also  provoking.  He  says  so  many 
smart  things,  and  is  withal  so  sprightly  and  fresh,  that 
it  is  quite  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  him  ;  and  then 
when  we  think  we  have  him,  he  is  off  on  a  new  tack, 
with  a  Don't  you  wish  you  may  catch  me  in  the 
wrong,  and  yet,  stripped  of  all  their  sparkling  bril- 
liancy, I  have  read  his  letters  as  a  condemnation  of 
deep  cultivation.  If  they  do  not  mean  this,  they  mean 
nothing  to  general  readers,  whatever  they  may  mean 
to  those,  to  me  unknown,  Rosicrucians,  who  throw 
stones  at  noises,  and  set  their  house  dogs  to  worry 
smells.  Even  such — if  such  there  are— may  be  less 
uselessly,  not  to  say  mischievously,  employed,  than  those 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  British  tilth,  turn  their 
undoubted  abilities  to  the  decrying  of  deep  culti- 
vation. 

But  possibly  Mr.  Evershed  only  means  to  say  that 
manure  is  the  first  factor  in  production.  The  sheep- 
fold  and  the  dung-cart  have  so  steeped  his  brain  in 
their  odours  rich,  that  all  else  is  shadowy  romance, 
— mere  moonshine  to  him  ;  in  fact,  with  these  things 
in  the  mental  foreground,  what  else  can  be  seen? 
Beautiful  but  opaque  must  be  the  verdict  of  any  cul- 
tivator whose  eye  is  filled  with  the  dung-cart  and 
sheepfold  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  agriculture. 

Assuredly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  their 
importance.     The  land  must  be  fed,  if  it  is  to  feed  us 
with  abundance.     It   needs  all  the  solid  manure  that 
we  can  make  or  buy,  all  the  liquid  that  we  can  husband 
or  use.     It  is  to  the  disgrace,  as  well  as  semi-starva- 
tion, of  the  nation  that  the  liquid  guano  of  our  towns  is 
still  running  to  waste,  or  worse,  when  the  land  is  cry- 
ing out  for  more  manure,  and  richer  and  quicker.     But 
while   heartily  joining   in   Mr.  Evershed's  cry  for  more 
manure,   I  cannot  agree  with  him  in   decrying  deep 
culture.     The  two  are  not  antagonistic  but  correlative. 
The  more  manure  the  deeper  we  should  cultivate,  and 
the  deeper  we  go  the  more  manure  is  needed.     Culti- 
vation is  more  than  a  spur  to  the  land — it  is  food,  and 
power  to  use  it  at   will.     When,  exclaims  Mr.  Ever- 
shed (p.  660),  will  people  learn  that  mechanics  is  a 
spur,  which  can  only  awaken  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
the   land,   that    has    great  fertility    left    in    it,    while 
manures    are    an   incentive    that    never  fail   in   their 
effects  ?— that  it  is  useless  to  boil  the  pot  without  the 
pudding,    or   to    stir    land    without    manure    in    it  ? 
Prettily  put,  but  full  of  fallacies.      Cultivation  is  more 
than  the  fire  under  the  pot,  it  is  pudding,  digestion, 
assimilation,  transmutation,    as  well    as  the  fire  that 
quickens  or  completes  these  processes.     Mr.  Evershed 
asserts  that  manures  never  fail  in  their  eflects.   It  would 
be  more  true  to  say  that  they  seldom  perfectly  succeed. 
The  loss  of  manure  force   is  one  of  the  most  serious 
in  British  husbandry.     Manures  fail  from  being  applied 
at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  state,  to  the  wrong  crop. 
They  also  fail  for  lack  of  tilth  to  cover  them — an  excess 
of  water  or  a  lack  of  air   likewise  render  the  manure 
useless.     See  in  the  autumn  that  line  of  black  manure 
turned  up   from   beneath   the  drill   of  a  bare  row  of 
Mangel.    Mr.  Evershed  looks  and  cries,  Yes,  that  comes 
through  burying  it  too  deep  in  a  dead  subsoil.     Others 
look  and  say,  more  truly,  That  manure  has  been  hindered 
from  working  by  being  surrounded  with  a  water-jacket, 
and  thus  shut  in  from  the  air.     Manure  never  fail  in 
its  effects  !— why  it  utterly  fails  in  every  undrained  field 
— in  every  imperfect  tilth.     Mr.  Evershed  can  hardly 
deny  this.     Further  on  he  recognises  the   important 
services  of  air  and  water  in  enticing  the  roots  down- 
wards.    He  ought,  however,  to  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit.     It   is   water    only   in    a    condition  of   motion 
that  has   that    effect       Stagnant    water   will    neither 
entice  the  roots  of  plants  up  nor  down,  unless  it  be 
those  of  aquatics  ;  but  once  set  the  water  going  and  the 
roots  are  in  its  track  at  once.     Now  I  contend  that  the 
best  part  of  drainage  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil  ; 
no   drainage    can    be    complete   without    that.     The 
drains   very    often    are    but    the    arteries  ;    the    steam 
smasher   and    subsoil  plough   are   the  capillaries  that 
feed  them,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  the  assimilation  of  our  food  could  be  com- 
pleted without  the  capillaries  as  that   the  drainage  of 
land  can  be  perfect  without  the  breaking  up  of  the  sub- 
soil.    Only  thus  can  the  water  in  a  state  of  motion  be 
brought  near  all  the  roots  so  as  to  entice  them  to  bore 
down  after  it,  which  Mr.   Evershed  declares  truly  they 
will  do.     Boring  thus  over  the  entire  field  they  will  bore 
to  better  purpose  than  to  stock  his  drains  with  a  useless 
mass  of  fibres,  that  set  up  the  business  of  fibre  growing 
only   or   chiefly   on   their   own   account   in    those   far 
distant  regions. 

On  the  heels  of  the  water  there  follows  another 
alluring  agent  to  entice  the  roots  downwards.  Mr. 
Evershed  distinctly  says,  "The  essential  agent  of  the 
descent  of  plant  roots  is  air."  How  does  the  air  get 
into     the     soil    if    not    by    thorough    drainage    and 


..    deep  cultivation  ?    A  little  may  get  in  with  the  manure, 
once  a  year,  and  determine  for  yourselves  whether  I  but  that  little  is  never  enough  to  decompose  it  unless 
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assisted  by  the  passage  of  water  through  or  a  current 
of  air  behind  it.  True  the  roots  of  plants  may  not 
always  immediately  get  into  the  subsoil,  because  some- 
body has  been  grubbing  there  before  them  ;  but  they 
will  ultimately,  if  the  grubbing  has  been  well  done, 
and  accompanied  by  under-drainage.  Or  in  others, 
undergrubbed  soil  will  become  pervious  to  air  and 
water  all  through  its  substance  if  the  arterial  drainage 
is  perfect.  But  the  ungrubbed  under-strata  may  hold 
manure  firm  as  a  sponge  does  water  without  much  of 
its  strength  getting  into  the  crops,  even  though  the 
arteries  are  all  open.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Evershed's  roots  making  a  rush  for  the  drains. 
The  capillaries  ceased  to  act  for  lack  of  deep  culture  ; 
the  roots  could  not  find  what  they  wanted  in  the  tilth, 
and  they  made  tracks  for  the  drains,  where  they  found 
a  grubbed-up  subsoil,  with  air  and  moving  water  in 
plenty.  I  call  Mr.  Evershed's  trench  into  the  witness- 
box  to  confirm  this  explanation  of  the  facts  as  stated. 
On  the  road  to  the  drain  the  roots  found  a  trench  3  feet 
deep,  of  fresh  earth.  No  sooner  found  than  they 
entered  and  took  possession ;  but  as  soon  as 
thoroughly  used  up,  the  roots  will  again  start  for  the 
drains.  The  trench  was  a  fine  bait  by  the  way, 
by  no  means  the  final  terminus.  The  roots  of  plants 
have  a  marvellous  power  of  finding  out  where  the 
larder  is,  and  travelling  in  that  direction.  Make  the 
larder  all  over  the  land,  or  large  enough  to  hold  and 
feed  them  at  home,  and  they  will  probably  not  go  far 
for  any  tilth,  as  Mr.  Evershed  affirms.  On  shallow 
tilths  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  travelled  so  far  and 
got  so  little,  but  that  they  do  not  go  further  still  and 
fare  worse.  For  shallow  tilths  are  so  skinny  that  most 
of  the  marrow  and  fatness  of  the  manures  are  dried  up 
by  the  wind,  or  burnt  out  of  them  by  the  soil.  The 
deeper  the  tilth  or  the  well,  the  longer  of  being 
emptied  of  food  or  water.  Give  plants  time  and  they 
will  be  there.  Sometimes  they  almost  tread  on 
the  hilt  of  the  smasher.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  some 
Sugar- Beet  grown  on  steam-ploughed  land  ;  the  roots 
were  like  long  whipchords  bent  upon  making  tracks  for 
the  other  side  when  called  back  to  the  Lavenham 
sugar-presser.  Now  I  have  seen  many  roots  of  grain, 
Turnips,  Swedes,  Broccoli,  Peas,  Onions,  of  extraor- 
dinary lengths,  ranging  from  2  feet  to  7  feet. 
Singularly  enough  Mr.  Evershed  seems  to  have  missed 
the  main  object  of  deep  cultivation — which  is,  not  to  do 
imaginary  farming  by  grubbing  in  the  subsoil ;  but  to 
deepen  the  surface  by  gradually  amalgamating  the 
subsoil  into  the  tilth. 

Surely  Mr.  Evershed  does  not  mean  to  contend  that 
deep  tilths  are  not  desirable.  If  they  are,  there  are 
but  two  modes  of  deepening  them — by  top-dressing  and 
subsoil  smashing,  or  grubbing.  Which  is  the  easier 
and  cheaper  inch— that  gained  by  100  tons  per  acre  of 
solids  on  the  surface,  or  by  breaking  up  the  pan  and 
loosening  the  subsoil  ?  Of  course  the  top-dressing  with 
manure  and  compost  would  be  the  richest  addition  ;  but 
counting  the  cost,  and  the  permanent  effects  of  the 
grubbing,  which  is  the  more  easy  and  practicable  way 
of  gaining  depth  ?  Manures  are  but  a  slow  process,  for 
their  inch,  or  quarter,  or  eighth  of  an  inch,  becomes  a 
mere,  almost  insensible,  fraction  when  decomposed.  But 
I  advocate  both  modes  of  deepening  and  enriching,  for 
the  subsoil  is  not  always  an  impoverishment  to  the 
surface  soil ;  it  is  mostly  widely  different,  and  the  two 
soils,  surface  and  sub,  are  not  unfrequently  better  than 
one. 

That  tilths  are  deeper  than  they  were,  and  ought  to 
be  still  further  deepened,  has  passed  into  the  form  of 
axiomatic  truth,  and  it  will  take  a  few  clever  pens  to 
turn  the  waves  of  this  tide,  for  running  parallel  with 
this  growing  depth  of  tilth  we  find  an  increased  yield. 
There  is  less  waste  of  manures,  they  have  more  room 
to  do  their  work,  and  aii  and  water  in  motion — those 
necessary  agents  in  liberating  manurial  force  and 
rendering  it  effective— are  present  in  larger  volume  and 
more  favourable  conditions  for  working  a  deep  tilth 
than  a  shallow  one. 

Mr.  Evershed's  witnesses,  the  roots,  need  cross- 
examination  ;  first  as  to  the  assumed  facts  that  they  do 
not  go  down,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  reason  why.  It 
might  seem  illogical  to  deny  the  fact,  and  then  give 
reasons  for  a  fact  that  does  not,  or  ought  not,  to  exist. 
But  truth  compels  me  to  adopt  that  course  ;  the  roots  of 
trees  do  go  down  if  there  is  anything  worth  going  for. 
For  instance,  they  made  rapid  tracks  for  Mr.  Evershed's 
6  feet  drain,  a  tolerably  deep  bore  even  for  an  Elm 
root.  But  I  stopped  them,  cries  Mr.  Evershed.  How? 
By  a  3  feet  trench.  And  this  when  this  trench  is 
cited  in  proof  that  the  roots  run  shallow.  Shallow  at 
3  feet !  More  than  that,  I  contend  that,  had  Mr.  Ever- 
shed waited  long  enough,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  trench  was  merely  a  baiting  ground — a  mouthful 
by  the  way,  by  no  means  the  final  terminus  of  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  trench  was  thoroughly  possessed 
and  exhausted,  the  scouts  would  make  tracks  for  the 
drain  as  before.  Why  ?  Not  simply  because  there 
was  air  and  water  there,  but  because  some  one  had 
been  grubbing  in  the  subsoil  before  them,  and  the  roots 
by  a  species  of  telegraphy,  unknown  as  yet  to  electri- 
cians, found  it  out,  and  were  sent  to  feel  for  them- 
selves. More  ;  but  for  the  grubbing,  they  would  have 
found  no  air  nor  water  in  a  state  of  motion  to  attract 
them.  Roots  go  down  when  there  is  anything  worth 
going  for,  they  turn  up  their  noses  when,  instead  of 
striking  the  rich  ilc  of  nourishing  food,  they  hit  a 
barren,  hard,   ungrubbed  subsoil,  and  then,   forsooth, 


we  hear  that  the  roots  elect  to  run  on  or  near  to  the 
surface.  The  truth  is,  they  make  swift  tracks  to  the 
larder,  place  it  where  we  may.  Place  it  low,  they 
reach  it ;  place  it  high,  they  live  in  it ;  but  left  to 
themselves  they  are  ever  trying  to  deepen  their  larder, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  best  but  cheapest  and  most 
effective  of  all  subsoil  grubbers. 

But  granting  that  a  majority  of  roots  are  found  near  to 
the  surface,  let  us  inquire  into  the  reason  why.  We 
find  it  twofold.  First,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  down. 
Trees  are  often  set  on  a  pan  as  hard  as  rocks,  and  then 
we  cry,  Behold,  how  fleetly  they  run  !  Break  the 
bottom  with  a  steam-smasher  or  the  spade,  and  then  see 
how  deeply  they  bore.  Nothing  pays  so  well  as  sub- 
soil grubbing  and  surface  trenching  for  young  planta- 
tions. One  more  reason — a  host  in  itself,  re- 
minding one  of  the  churchwardens  who  kept  their 
clincher  to  the  last  when  apologising  to  Queen 
Bess  for  not  ringing  their  bells  in  her  honour — 
the  last  reason,  "  May  it  please  your  gracious  Majesty, 
we  have  no  bells  to  ring."  This  is  the  state  of 
most  of  our  forest  trees.  We  have  cut  their  boring 
roots  off,  and  then  marvel  that  they  do  not  bore  all  the 
same.  The  tap-roots  are  destroyed  by  frequent  trans- 
plantations, and  never  replaced,  Hence,  of  course, 
we  must  do  their  hard  grubbing  for  them,  if  we 
expect  them  to  go  down.  And  where  this  is 
done  down  they  assuredly  go,  as  Nature  intended  ; 
and  where  it  is  not,  the  roots  run  perforce 
near  to  the  surface  where  some  foolish  grubber,  afraid 
to  go  down,  has  possibly  been  before  them.  But  the 
perfect  root,  and  the  fully  furnished  with  knowledge  (or 
capital)  cultivator,  alike  go  deep  and  find  the  gold 
which  is  every  day  in  greater  danger  of  becoming  more 
scarce  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  guano  which  is 
put  on  to  enrich  it.    Quercus, 


Ifonte  Corresponbcnte. 

Mr.  Evershed  and  Mr.  Mechi. — I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  Mr.  Mechi  has  left  his  seclusion  at  last,  and 
now  that  he  is  in  the  open  field  I  will  have  a  shot  at 
him,  if  you  will  let  me.  Mr.  Mechi  loves  flowers,  and 
waters  his  Camellias  underneath ;  so  do  I.  I  am 
tolerably  an  fait  at  flower  culture  for  an  amateur, 
having  built  greenhouses,  and  spent  many  happy  hours 
in  them.  But  horticulture  is  not  agriculture.  Fiction 
is  not  fact ;  and  the  floral  art  bears  the  same  relation 
to  farming  that  a  highly  sensational  romance  does  to  a 
plain  narrative  of  every-day  life,  differing  from  practical 
farming  much  as  Tiptree  doings  have  done  from  the 
management  of  skilled  farmers  generally.  Plants  in 
greenhouses  having  been  removed  from  their  natural 
habitat,  it  becomes  necessary  to  imitate  Nature  by  all 
sorts  of  contrivances.  One  covers  up  an  epiphytical 
Fern  or  a  Selaginella  with  hand-glasses,  two  deep, 
to  give  it  the  vapour-bath  atmosphere  of  a  tropical 
thicket ;  but  one  does  not  treat  Barley  so  ;  one  does 
not  flood  Wheat  with  water,  the  same  as  Rice,  or  sow 
Cabbages  in  a  pool  because  such  a  site  suits  the 
Victoria  Regia  Lily.  Horticulture  is  fascinating  in  all 
its  aspects  to  an  inquiring  agriculturist.  It  affords 
many  lessons  that  may  prove  useful  in  the  field,  and 
sheds  much  the  same  light  on  farming  practice  that  an 
extravagant  illustration  sometimes  does  on  an  argu- 
ment. And  if  good  gardeners  make  bad  farmers,  that 
is  when  their  judgment  is  not  well  balanced,  and  when 
they  apply  the  lessons  of  horticulture  too  literally,  as 
Mr.  Mechi  seems  inclined  to  do.  A  conservatory,  as  a 
school  for  instruction,  would  be  as  fatal  to  a 
farmer  of  imitative  habits  as  the  razor  in 
the  case  of  the  monkey,  who  cut  his  throat 
after  seeing  a  gentleman  shave  himself.  In  fact, 
greenhouse  experience  teaches  what  to  avoid  rather 
than  what  to  do  ;  because,  not  only  are  greenhouse 
plants  placed  in  a  site  that  is  not  natural  to  them— 
which  alone  would  vitiate  the  direct  conclusions  of  an 
incautious  observer— but  the  object  of  the  horticulturist, 
almost  invariably,  is  to  throw  the  plant  into  an 
abnormal  state,  by  methods  of  treatment  that  are  quite 
the  contrary  of  what  it  would  require  for  its  continued 
well-being.  A  floral  perfection,  in  his  eyes,  is  the 
double  flower,  which  is  really  a  disease,  or,  at  least,  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  petals  at  the  cost  of  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  seed.  He  accomplishes 
his  ends  by  cultural  adroitnesses,  such  as  pinching, 
pruning,  checking,  stunting,  or  an  opposite  course  of 
treatment,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  sometimes  his 
object  is  effected  by  the  alternate  starving  and  over- 
gorging  of  the  plant,  which,  by  acting  on  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  induces  modifications  exactly  contrary 
to  all  that  the  farmer  desires  in  ordinary  crop-growing. 
Profit,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  farmers,  and  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
recommend  methods  of  producing  "  maximum  crops" 
by  "  disturbing  and  manuring  both  the  bottom  and  top 
soil,"  unless  the  crops  are  to  pay  the  grower.  I  do 
not  charge  Mr.  Mechi  with  levity,  but  no  man  has  said 
or  done  more  funny  things  in  connection  with  farming 
than  himself.  Twenty  years  ago  he  did  a  strange 
thing  in  one  field  in  ploughing  a  furrow,  and  then 
applying  manure  and  forking  it  deeply  into  the  subsoil, 
before  ploughing  the  next  furrow.  And  no  doubt  it 
was  a  heavy  dressing,  for  we  all  know  what 
happens  on  such  occasions,  and  that  when  we 
have  determined  on  doing  a  little  fancy  farm- 
ing,   we  don't   do    it    by    halves.      No    doubt    Mr. 


Mechi  set  his  mark  on  that  field,  and  I  dare  say  it 
did  not  "  forget  it,"  as  people  sometimes  say,  for  many 
years.  We  aie  not  told  how  large  the  forked  plot  was, 
but  it  produced  43  tons  of  Mangel  per  acre  the  next 
year,  and  has  yielded  "excellent  crops  ever  since." 
Another  field,  "  well  subsoiled  but  less  deeply  culti- 
vated and  manured,"  only  produced  "30  tons  per 
acre  ;  but,"  Mr.  Mechi  goes  on  to  say,  "so  numerous 

are  the  evidences "     Stay,   stay,  Mr.  Mechi,  this 

is  extremely  vague.  Your  friends,  and  I  think  you  can 
have  no  enemies  among  agricultural  readers,  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  so  meagre  an  account  of  an  experiment 
on  which  you  have  based  so  much  advice,  apparently, 
to  farmers,  and  which  I  suspect  was  nevertheless  a 
failure  and  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  repeated  with 
a  view  to  "profitable  farming."  No  one  appreciates 
more  than  I  do  the  delight  of  cultural  experiments  in 
field  and  garden,  and  if  our  worthy  Nestor  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  Tiptree  Hall  had  asked  me  to  do  the  fork- 
ing, I  should  have  been  charmed.  Who  can  resist  the 
fascination  of  a  field  experiment  and  of  genial  com- 
pany ?  Fancy  is  such  a  glorious  architect,  building 
palaces  of  marble  and  alabaster,  instead  of  using  those 
baked  clay  materials  to  which  our  more  rigid  mental 
taskmasters  restrict  us  when  we  build  for  everyday  use 
and  not  for  ornament.  But,  in  sober  earnest,  let  me 
ask  Mr.  Mechi  whether,  in  turning  up  the  subsoil  in 
this  manner,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  as  when 
little  boys  turn  a  somersault  and  out  come  the  coppers 
from  their  trousers  pocket?  There  is  danger,  I 
mean,  of  pecuniary  loss.  What  were  the  costs 
and  returns  ?  The  extra  13  tons  of  Mangel  on 
the  fancy  plot  could  not  have  paid  for  the 
extra  labour  and  manure  20  years  ago,  when  I  think 
$s.  per  ton  would  have  been  a  fair  valuation  for  the 
crop.  We  want  to  know  how  the  fancy  plot  compared 
with  the  other  land  as  to  produce  in  after  years,  and 
why  Mr.  Mechi  did  not  sub-manure  the  rest  of  his 
farm.  In  fact  we  want  to  know  all  about  it  ;  we 
want  a  balance-sheet.  No  doubt  the  constituents  of 
manure  are  chemical  agents  which,  with  air,  enter  into 
combination  with  certain  inert  constituents  of  raw 
soils,  and  render  them  active,  unlocking  their  fertility 
to  the  profit  of  plants  in  all  cases,  and  to  the  profit  of 
farmers  when  the  manure  is  applied  judiciously.  I 
think  that  teachers  should  draw  the  distinction  between 
the  pursuit  of  profit  and  the  pursuit  of  scientific  aims, 
when  they  talk  to  farmers  about  farming,  and  offer 
them  advice  about  such  practical  points  as  ploughing 
and  manuring.  Mr.  Mechi  refers  to  the  Lois-Weedon 
system,  which  was  entirely  exceptional,  adapted  as  a 
matter  of  profit,  perhaps,  to  a  few  deep  rich  spots,  but 
even  more  inexpedient  and  impossible  or  unworthy  of 
imitation,  than  the  Sawbridgeworth  plan  of  sell  all  and 
buy  all.  If,  as  Mr.  Mechi  argues,  Mr.  Smith's  deep 
forking  at  Lois-Weedon  proved  the  advantage  of  deep 
cultivation,  it  must  follow,  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Lawes,  who  tried  deep  forking  at  Rothampstead 
without  success,  that  deep  cultivation  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Mechi  recommends  it,  is  attended  with  no  prac- 
tical advantage  on  average  soils,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Lawes'  land  is,  of  all  Wheat  growing  soils,  the 
sample  soil  of  the  kingdom.  The  advice  to  dig  deeply 
and  fork  manure  into  the  subsoil,  on  mere  theoretic 
principles,  is  as  bad  as  if  a  geologist  were  to  insist  on 
practical  men  of  business  sinking  a  mile  and  a  half 
deep  for  coal  without  estimating  the  cost,  merely 
because  he  had  given  scientific  proof  of  the  existence 
of  (the  mineral  ;at  that  depth.  And  perhaps  a  little 
levity  might  be  excused  in  dealing  with  such  a  sage  as 
that ;  for  a  little  flippancy,  with  good  intentions,  and 
no  demand  made,  is  better  than  a  solemn  aspect  with 
a  subscription  list  and  a  bad  cause,  such  as  worrying 
some  poor  subsoil  in  vain,  at  great  expense.  I  am  not 
an  "opponent"  of  that  deeper  cultivation  which 
follows,  as  a  rule,  in  the  wake  of  high  farming  ;  but  I 
think  that  certain  gentlemen  who  are  regarded  by  the 
public  as  agricultural  authorities,  by  virtue  of  their  long 
services,  are  misleading  the  public  mind  by  a  habit  of 
confounding  abstract  truths  and  practical  matters  of 
profit  and  loss.  They  tell  the  public  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  human  food  in  subsoils,  and  they 
complain  of  being  unable  to  convince  the  present  gene- 
ration of  farmers  that  such  is  the  case.  I  ask,  is  this 
forking  business,  which  the  hobby-horse  people  recom- 
mend, and  which  Mr.  Lawes  quietly  tried  and  laid 
aside,  is  it  farming  or  romancing  ?  I  hope  Mr.  Mechi 
will  be  spared  to  cultivate  his  Camellias,  and  to  derive 
pleasure  from  flowers  and  fields  till  long  after  he  has 
seen  the  error  of  applying  the  lessons  of  the  conser- 
vatory too  strictly  on  the  farm— living  to  the  age  of 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  stormed  Constanti- 
nople at  07,  and  retracting  in  the  last  30  years  of  his 
career  all  unsound  advice  touching  matters  of  common 
practice  —I  have  read  Mr.  W.  Smith  s  letter  (p.  695), 
and  beg  to  salute  him  with  respect.  //.  Evershd. 

Carter's  New  Yellow-fleshed   Tankard  Man- 
gel,    Your     correspondents,     "S.,    Surrey,"    and 

"Agricola,"  may  perhaps  like  to  know  that  we  pur- 
chased from  a  grower  in  Kent,  during  the  spring,  1872, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  above,  and  this  we  distributed 
to  a  considerable  number  of  our  friends  for  trial,  with 
the  result  that  we  exhibited  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  this  valuable  root  at  the  cattle  show  last  Christmas 
grown  from  seed  supplied  by  ourselves,  and  models  of 
the  same  roots  may  now  be  seen  on  our  stand  at  the 
Vienna   Exhibition.     We   also   arranged   for   a   large 
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supply  of  the  seed  this  season,  saved  from  picked 
selected  roots,  which  we  are  now  sending  out  to  our 
customers.  The  Tankard  Mangel  we  offer  has  never 
passed  through  Messrs.  Suttons'  hands,  neither  have 
they  had  any  direct  or  indirect  control  over  it,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  identical  with  their 
variety  or  not ;  but  this  we  do  know,  we  had  Tankard 
Mangel  seed  in  1S72  direct  from  the  farmer  who 
raised  it,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  other  firm  had 
Tankard  Mangel  seed  to  offer  before  we  had  ;  we 
therefore  claim  the  right  to  add  our  name  to  the 
Tankard  Mangel  we  introduced.    "Janus  Carter  cV  Co. 

Steam  Cultivation  in  Cheshire.  —  Mr.  Simon 
Leather  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  balance-sheet  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Cheshire  Steam  Ploughing 
Campany,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  interested 
in  steam  work  would  he  kindly  state  the  number  of 
acres  he  has  worked,  either  ploughed  or  cultivated, 
and  the  depth,  with  the  weight  of  coal  used  and  price 
paid?  The  item  of  £1$  odd  for  coal  requires  some 
explanation.  P.  Hunter t  Poden,  Wellington^  Salop, 
May  20. 

Oar  Meat  Supply. — The  question  of  our  meat 
supply  has  become  one  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  country.  Its  cause  and  remedy  have  been 
variously  treated,  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  no  sound 
remedy  for  the  extreme  prices  now  existing,  and 
which  monthly  grow  more  expansive.  That  cattle 
disease  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  thinning  our 
stocks  cannot  be  doubted,  but  there  have  been  other 
concomitant  causes,  amongst  which  may  be  ranked  the 
Crimean,  and,  more  recently,  the  Franco- Prussian 
wars.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  all  articles,  increased 
wages,  dearness  of  land,  have  contributed  to  raise  the 
price  of  fresh  meat ;  and  lastly,  though  not  least,  the 
inordinate  mania  for  certain  breeds  of  Shorthorns, 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  improve  stock, 
has  degenerated  into  pure  speculation.  That  it  will 
eventually  benefit  the  country  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
the  present  generation  have  to  pay  for  a  prospective 
benefit  in  increased  rates  of  butchers'  meat,  is  equally 
certain.  Whether  or  no  the  practice  of  Shorthorn 
breeding  is  carried  to  an  excess  detrimental  alike  to 
the  feeding  and  milking  properties  of  stock  I 
leave  others  to  determine ;  but  I  know  many  herds 
where  neither  the  milking  nor  feeding  proper- 
ties are  so  good  as  when  only  one  or  two 
crosses  existed.  I  quite  agree  with  tenant-farmers  intro- 
ducing a  good  male  animal  into  their  stocks  ;  but  when 
they  go  further,  and  pay,  as  they  are  doing,  fabulous 
prices  for  animals  of  both  sexes,  they  are  not  content 
to  wait  for  the  future  benefit,  which,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  extremely  problematical,  but  they  require 
heavier  prices  at  the  present  time  for  their  fat  animals, 
and  the  British  public  have  to  pay  the  piper.  Many 
impracticable  schemes  have  been  propounded  by  which 
the  numbers  of  the  herds  of  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  augmented,  and  lead  to  a  consequent  decrease  in 
value.  Parliament  has  been  asked  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  slaughter  of  calves  and  lambs,  and  other 
methods  of  a  like  visionary  nature  have  been  set  forth. 
When,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  advocated  in  your 
columns  the  use  of  our  colonial  tinned  meats,  I  did  so 
under  a  disadvantage,  for  the  meat-preserving  com- 
panies were,  so  to  speak,  in  their  infancy,  and 
had  not  attained  that  perfection  in  the  work 
they  have  now  acquired.  At  the  present  time 
the  corned  and  other  beef,  and  the  mutton 
imported  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  flavour  and  quality 
to  the  best  ox-beef  or  the  best  mutton  killed  in  the 
kingdom,  and  could  not,  without  a  foreknowledge,  be 
distinguished  from  our  own  fresh  cooked  meat.  It  has 
also  the  great  advantage  of  cheapness,  for  I  am  buying 
the  cooked  corned  beef  at  &^d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton 
at  7\d.  These  meats,  by  an  ordinary  cook,  can  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  savoury  and  nourish- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  What  I  would  ask  the 
British  public  is  this.  During  the  ensuing  summer, 
when  fresh  meat  is  so  difficult  to  procure,  and  when 
cold  meats  are  so  acceptable,  to  use  the  colonial 
meat.  In  a  short  time  their  prejudice  against  them 
will  subside,  as  mine  did,  and  they  will  not  only 
benefit  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  and 
nutritive  qualities,  but  they  will  render  a  service  to 
agriculturists  and  to  the  country  by  giving  the  much 
needed  opportunity  for  the  decreased  herds  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  replenished.  UntU  this,  or  some  other 
equally  effectual  method  is  adopted,  we  may  look  in 
vain  for  any  abatement  of  the  price  of  fresh  meat,  or 
any  increase  in  our  herds.  I  may  state  that  in  a  family  of 
eight  persons  (three  adults  and  fi  ve  children)  a  2  lb.  canis- 
terof  mutton,  costing  is.  2>d.>  will,  with  vegetables,  make 
two  nourishing  dinners,  and  that  to  workmen  who  have 
to  take  out  their  dinners,  the  corned  beef  at  8£</. 
per  lb.  is  simply  delicious  when  made  into  sand- 
wiches, much  more  palatable  than  is  our  own  cooked 
meat,  by  reason  of  the  nice  admixture  of  fat  and  jelly 
contained  in  the  tins.  If  the  working-classes  of  Eng- 
land would  but  give  the  meats  one  summer's  trial,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  we  should,  by  the  advent  of 
1874,  have  heard  the  last  of  the  excessive  price  of  fresh 
meat  Some  30  years  ago  the  farmers  of  North  Lan- 
cashire had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  then- 
surplus  calves,  and  I  know  many  now  living  who  have 
bribed  calf  dealers  with  a  glass  or  two  of  grog  to  take  j 
them  away  as  a  gift.     Failing  this,  it  was  a  common  I 


practice  in  the  North  for  farmers  to  bring  their  calves 
into  town  on  the  market  day,  and,  watching  their 
opportunity,  place  them  in  the  carts  of  the  cattle 
dealers.  The  commonest  bred  calf  of  the  present  day 
cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  30/.,  advancing  upwards 
according  to  breed,  to  500  gs.  Surely  nothing  more 
can  be  wanting  to  prove  that  a  great  scarcity  of  cattle 
exists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  better  argument 
could  be  adduced  for  the  use  of  colonial  meat.  P. 

Wheelers'  Golden  Melon  Mangel.  — Judging 
from  the  correspondence  in  your  columns  concerning 
this  new  Mangel,  we  presume  that  particulars  about  it 
will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  ;  we  therefore  have 
much  pleasure  in  quoting  from  our  Little  Book  for  1873 
the  following  extract  :  — 

"  Wheelers'  Golden  Melon  Mangel— Kt  the  Smithfield 
Club  Cattle  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in 
December,  1871,  we  exhibited  on  our  stand  of  roots  and 
agricultural  seeds  specimens  of  a  new  Mangel,  which  we 
call,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  it  from  others, 
Wheelers'  Golden  Melon  Mangel.  The  flesh  of  this 
remarkable  Mangel  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  lightish  yellow  in 
colour,  and  when  cut  through  across  the  middle  shows  a 
number  of  rings  each  of  a  golden  yellow.  It  abounds  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and  excellent 
variety.  Its  shape  is  a  handsome  oval,  something  like  a 
Melon,  being  intermediate  between  the  Long  Yellow  and 
the  Yellow  Globe.  It  can  be  grown  thicker  together  than 
other  Mangels,  and  produces  a  large  weight  per  acre  of 
valuable  food.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  and  unknown 
to  us  (until  our  attention  was  called  to  them),  specimens 
of  a  similar  variety  were  exhibited  on  another  stand  at  the 
same  show.  Until  we  saw  the  other  roots  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  we  had  the  offer  of  the  entire  stock  in 
the  kingdom  {through  our  friends  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench 
&  Sons).  We  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  the  Golden 
Melon,  and  we  believe  that  as  its  merits  become  known  it 
will  be  universally  cultivated." 

We  should  have  introduced  it  to  the  public  the  follow- 
ing spring  (1872),  but  we  had  not  sufficient  seed  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  ;  we  planted  it,  however,  extensively 
in  our  trial  grounds,  and  carefully  compared  it  with  all 
other  varieties  of  Mangels  growing  there,  side  by  side. 
Suttons'  Golden  Tankard  appears  somewhat  similar, 
but  we  fancy  the  golden  or  yellow  rings  in  our  golden 
Melon  are  more  clearly  defined  than  in  their  Golden 
Tankard  ;  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  exhibited 
our  variety  on  our  stand,  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show, 
simultaneously  with  Messrs.  Sutton  exhibiting  theirs  ; 
and  we  consider  that  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  name 
our  variety  Wheelers'  Golden  Melon  Mangel,  and  to 
register  that  name,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the 
root  and  a  section  showing  the  rings,  as  a  trade  mark. 
We  noticed  in  our  trial  grounds  that  the  flesh  of  some 
of  the  roots  was  a  little  lighter  in  colour  than  others, 
and  that  the  rings  were  more  or  less  strongly  marked, 
and  in  planting  out  the  roots  for  seed  we  took  great 
care  to  select  those  with  the  golden  colour  most 
developed.  J.  C,  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester  and 
London^  May  12. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
May  22.— At  the  General  Meeting  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms  in  Hanover  Square  this  day,  Lord 
Cathcart  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  was  read 
and  adopted. — Mr.  Holland  was  subsequently  elected 
President  for  1S73 — 4  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent, 
M.P. — The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Shah  of 
Persia  might  visit  the  showyard  of  the  Society  when 
on  his  visit  to  this  country. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

During  the  past  half-year  4  governors  and  71  members 
have  died,  and  the  names  of  151  members  have  been 
removed  from  the  list  by  resignation,  or  by  order  of  the 
Council ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  197  members  have  been 
elected,  so  that  the  Society  now  consists  of  74  life 
governors,  62  annual  governors,  1832  life  members,  3936 
annual  members,  and  12  honorary  members,  making  a 
total  of  5916,  and  showing  an  increase  of  150  members 
since  the  annual  meeting  last  May. 

The  Council  have  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  a  list  of  members  of  the  Society  classified  into 
counties,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at 
the  last  general  meeting,  have  issued  with  it  a  form  of 
nomination  for  members  of  the  Society.  The  Council  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  facilities  thus  afforded  have  been 
utilised  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  and  they  hope  that  the 
list  will  be  still  further  enlarged  by  the  individual  exertions 
of  members  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1872  have  been  examined  and 
certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the  Society, 
and  have  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  together  with  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  connected  with  the  country  meeting  at  Car- 
diff. The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  remains  the  same 
as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely,  ^24,1 12  js.  8d. 
New  Three  per  Cents.  In  addition,  the  following  sums 
are  available  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  forth- 
coming country  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Hull,  namely,  an 
amount  of  £2000  which  lies  on  deposit  with  the  Society's 
bankers,  besides  the  balance  of  the  current  account. 

The  Council  regret  to  report  that  during  the  past  half- 
year  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  by  the  death  of  Lord  Ossington.  The  vacancy 
thus  caused  in  the  list  of  trustees  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Lord  Kesteven.  Mr.  N.  C.  Stone  having 
resigned  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  the  vacancy 


thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
of  Ufnngton,  Shropshire. 

The  Hull  Local  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  co-operating 
with  the  Council  to  promote  the  success  of  the  ensuing 
country  meeting,  and  have  added  to  the  Society's  prize 
list  prizes  for  hunters,  hackneys,  and  agricultural  horses. 
The  list  has  been  still  further  augmented  by  the  Hull 
butchers,  who  have  offered  prizes  for  dairy  cattle,  steers, 
and  wether  sheep,  and  by  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  who 
has  devoted  j£ioo  to  prizes  for  asses  and  mules  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

In  compliance  with  a  general  wish  expressed  at  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting,  the  Council  have  decided  to  offer  at 
the  Hull  meeting  a  prize  of  £2$  for  the  best  combined 
stacking  machine,  although  hay  and  straw  elevators  were 
submitted  to  trial  at  Cardiff.  The  competing  machines 
will  be  tried  with  sheaf-corn,  hay,  and  loose  corn  and 
straw  ;  they  will  be  worked  by  horse-power,  but  must  also 
be  adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  steam  threshing- 
machine  if  required. 

The  Council  regret  that  only  one  Wold  farm  and  four 
Holderness  farms  were  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
of  /ioo  each,  offered  for  the  best-managed  farm  in  the 
Holderness  and  Wold  districts  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  respectively.  One  of  the  conditions  of  competi- 
tion was  that  there  must  be  at  least  six  competitors  in 
each  class,  unless  the  Council  should  otherwise  specially 
determine  ;  the  prize  for  the  Yorkshire  Wold  farm  has 
therefore  been  withdrawn,  but  the  offer  of  the  prize  for  the 
Holderness  farm  has  been  maintained.  As  on  previous 
occasions,  the  award  of  this  prize  will  be  announced  at 
the  general  meeting  held  in  the  showyard. 

The  constantly  increasing  difficulty  and  expense  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  thorough  trial  the  whole  range  of  agricultural 
implements  in  the  course  of  five  years  has  recently  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Council.  After  obtaining  | 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements,  the  Council  have  decided  to  divide  the  im- 
plements placed  for  trial  in  the  last  year  of  the  existing 
quinquennial  rotation  into  two  groups,  one  to  be  tried  in 
1873,  and  the  remainder  in  1874.  They  have  further 
arranged  a  rotation  of  implements  for  trial,  to  extend 
nine  years.  By  this  means  they  believe  they  will  main- 
tain the  high  standard  which  the  Society's  trials  now 
possess  as  a  test  of  merit ;  and  the  rule  which  enables  the 
stewards  to  submit  to  trial  any  implement,  whose  prin- 
ciple is  manifestly  new,  will  insure  that  the  comparatively 
long  period  of  nine  years  between  the  trials  of  the  same 
class  of  implements  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  valuable  improvements  in  agricultural 
machinery. 

The  following  is  the  rotation  of  implements  for  trial 
in  1873  and  following  years,  as  at  present  arranged  : — 

1873.  Horse-Power  Machines  and  Implements  used  in 
tillage.  —  Ploughs,  scarifiers,  rollers,  digging- 
machines,  harrows,  cultivators,  clod-crushers. 

1874.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  cultivation 
and  carrying  of  crops.  —  Drills,  root -thinners, 
waggons,  liquid-manure  carts,  horse -hoes,  carts, 
manure-distributors. 

1875.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
grass  crops. — Mowing-machines,  horse-rakes,  hay- 
elevators,  hay-makers,  hay-collectors. 

1876.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
grain  and  root  crops. — Reaping-machines,  Potato 
and  root-raisers,  sheaf-binders,  elevators  for  stack- . 
ing  corn. 

1877.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  in  the  feeding  of  stock. — Mills,  chaff 
cutters,  root  pulpers,  feeding  appliances,  oilcake- 
breakers,  turnip  cutters,  steaming  apparatus,  horse 
gears. 

1878.  Steam-power  Machinery  used  in  tillage. — Engines 
with  winding  apparatus  or  windlasses,  ploughs, 
cultivators,  pulverizers,  harrows,  rope-porters,  &c, 
ridging  implements,  diggers,  clodcrushers,  anchors. 

1879.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  preparation 
of  crops  for  market. — Threshing-machines,  dress- 
ing machines,  barley  hummellers,  flax  machinery, 
com  dryers,  straw  elevators,  separators,  seed 
shellers,  hay  presses,  trussing-machines. 

1880.  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  drainage,  road- 
making. — Building,  general  estate  work,  forestry, 
and  dairy  work,  drain ing-machines,  stone-breakers, 
bone-mills,  gates,  fencing,  stiles,  &c,  Hop-machi- 
nery, tile  and  brick-machines,  stone  and  root 
extractors,  road-rollers,  dairy  implements,  thatch- 
making  machines. 

1881.  Steam-engines. — Portable  engines,  waggons  suit- 
able for  portable  engines,  agricultural  locomotives. 

In  connection  with  the  Society's  practice  of  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  of  submit- 
ting to  trial  those  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered, 
as  well  as  others  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  showyard,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  held  last  February  : — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  considering  if  the  object  sought  could  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  abandoning  the  present  system  of  awarding 
prizes,  and  adopting  instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial  at  a  suitable 
season  of  the  year  for  the  various  implements  and  machines,  and 
the  publication  of  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  performance 
of  each." 

This  resolution  having  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
and  duly  considered,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society, 
having  recently  revised  the  conditions  of  competition  in 
order  to  give  a  more  thorough  trial  to  every  class  of 
implements,  decline  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  imple- 
ment makers  that  the  competitive  and  prize  system  should 
be  abandoned. 

The  Council  have  also  to  report  that  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  work  connected  with  the  awards  of  prizes  at 
the  country  meetings,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
appoint  four  stewards  of  the  showyard  in  the  departments 
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of  stock  and  of  implements  respectively,  instead  of  three, 
as  heretofore. 

The  district  assigned  for  the  country  meeting  in  1874 
comprises  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Invitations 
were  received  from  the  authorities  of  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
and  Norwich,  and  the  sites  and  other  accommodation 
offered  were  inspected  by  a  committee  of  the  Council 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  After  duly  con- 
sidering the  report  of  this  committee,  the  Council  have 
decided  that  the  country  meeting  for  1874  shall  be  held 
at  Bedford.  The  Council  have  also  to  announce  that  the 
country  meeting  for  1875  will  be  held  in  the  district  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Wilts. 

The  Council  have  deputed  Professor  Wrightson,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  to  proceed  to 
Vienna,  and  prepare  a  report  for  publication  in  the 
Society's  Journal  on  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  and  on  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  farming  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Council  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
public  generally,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Society  has 
been  authorised  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Society  and  give 
evidence  before  that  committee,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  investigation  into  the  trade  in  animals  which  he 
conducted  last  autumn,  and  an  account  of  which  has  been 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  educational  examinations  were  held  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  and  four  following  days. 
Of  the  12  candidates  who  entered,  nine  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  all  of  them  having  been  students 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  Messrs. 
Leyson,  Kennedy,  and  North,  were  the  three  successful 
candidates,  and  each  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate, 
consequently  becoming  a  life-member  of  the  Society.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Leyson  gained  a  prize  of  ^25,  Mr.  Kennedy 
one  of  j£io,  and  Mr.  North  one  of  ^5. — By  order  of  the 
Council,  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  Tenant-Right  Bill. — At  page  589  we  gave  an 
abridgment  of  the  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  Neville  before 
this  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill.  Certain  portions  of  this  speech  which 
we  then  omitted  are  now  supplied  :  — 

I  will  now  consider  the  provisions  of  this  BUI,  and 
you  will  be  quite  as  well  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
them  as  I  am.  Mr.  James  Howard  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as  soon  as  it  was  printed, 
which  I  have  here.  I  have  also  what  appears  to  be  a 
revised  copy.  The  title  of  the  Bill  is,  "A  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  and  owner- 
ship of  land  in  England."  In  various  speeches  I  read 
of  "the  law  of  land  tenure"  and  "Lincolnshire 
customs  established  by  law."  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  "law  of  land 
tenure,"  or  a  "Lincolnshire  custom  established  by 
law."  In  Northumberland,  farms  are  commonly  let 
by  tender  on  leases  for  19  or  21  years;  in  Lincoln- 
shire, from  year  to  year,  with  six  months'  notice 
on  either  side ;  in  Hertfordshire  land  is  often 
let  at  three  months'  notice,  with  ample  compensating 
clauses,  to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  for  building 
ground.  In  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex,  all  land  is  more  or  less  capable  of  being 
sold  to  build  upon.  The  only  law  that  I  am  aware  of 
is  that  when  two  men.  make  a  contract  they  shall  be 
compelled  to  keep  it.  Then  as  to  Lincolnshire  cus- 
toms ;  a  committee  was  specially  appointed  by  the 
"Wisbech  Chamber  to  examine  into  these  customs.  I 
have  their  report,  and  it  states,  what  I  know  to  be  the 
fact,  that  these  often  vary  in  the  same  parish,  and  even 
on  the  same  estate.  They  are  entirely  a  matter  of 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  can  be 
altered  at  any  time  by  mutual  arrangement,  so  that  the 
idea  of  establishing  Lincolnshire  customs  all  over 
England  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  impossible  and  absurd. 
This  Bill  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  complication  which 
very  likely  I  cannot  understand,  and  I  believe  no  man 
living,  not  even  Mr.  James  Howard  himself,  can  know 
what  may  be  the  legal  meaning  attached  to  the  various 
clauses  in  it  by  our  law  courts.  I  once  ventured  to 
say  to  a  judge  that  in  deciding  disputed  wills  I  thought 
the  judges  did  not  sufficiently  regard  the  intentions  of 
the  testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case.  The  judge 
said,  "  You  have  made,  sir,  a  very  sensible  observa- 
tion ;  her  Majesty's  judges  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
with  either  the  intentions  of  the  testator  or  the  equity 
of  the  case.  Their  duty  is  to  consider  and  decide  what 
the  words  of  the  will  legally  mean,  and  if  the  inten- 
tions of  the  testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case  are  very 
clear  and  strong  one  way,  a  really  conscientious  judge 
will  always  lean  the  other."  I  had  a  practical  lesson 
in  this  matter  many  years  ago.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  exempt  "implements  of  husbandry" 
from  paying  toll.  A  toll  collector  demanded  toll  for  a 
threshing  machine.  I  was  chairman  of  a  bench  of 
magistrates,  and  we  unanimously  decided  against  the 
lessee  of  the  tolls.  We  were,  however,  taught,  at  a 
very  great  expense,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Act 
and  the  equity  of  the  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  probably  operated  against  us.  A  moU  conscien- 
tious chief  justice  decided  that  as  a  threshing  machine 
was  not  used  to  till  the  ground  it  was  not  in  law  an 


implement  of  husbandry,  and  we  had  to  reverse  our 
decision,  and  pay  all  the  costs. 

The  promoters  of  this  Bill  may  little  know  what  may 
be  the  legal  meaning  attached  to  its  several  clauses. 
By  clause  15,  a  tenant  who  "claims"  under  any  esta- 
blished custom,  is  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
Bill.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  this  means  "can 
claim"  or  "does  claim" — two  very  different  things. 
By  clause  2,  arbitrators  are  to  award  compensation  for 
various  improvements,  which  are  called  temporary, 
durable,  and  permanent.  In  what  are  called  temporary 
improvements,  I  find  "cake"  consumed  in  feeding  on 
the  farm.  Is  it  to  be  "pure  cake,"  "genuine  cake," 
or  "triangle  cake,"  for  according  to  a  notorious  trial 
these  are  three  very  different  things.  Is  it  to  be 
"cotton  cake?"  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of  what 
"cake"  may  be  ruled  to  mean  in  law  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  Then  "what  proportion  of  cake  con- 
sumed is  to  be  charged  on  the  incoming  tenant? 
Linseed  cake,  or  what  is  commonly  so  called,  may  cost 
£7  or  £14.  per  ton.  With  beef  and  mutton  at  is. 
per  lb,  it  may  pay  the  outgoing  tenant,  but  will  it  pay 
the  incoming  tenant  in  his  increased  corn  crops,  when 
Wheat  may  be  40J.  a  qr.,  and  other  corn  in  propor- 
tion? A  tenant  of  mine,  who  has  occupied  his  farm 
a  great  many  years,  tells  me  he  cannot  see  the  least 
benefit  in  his  following  crops  from  his  consumption  of 
cake  in  feeding  his  sheep.  Another  tenant  of  mine, 
after  spending  a  large  sum  in  cake,  averaged  on  one  of 
my  best  farms  2  qr.  of  Wheat  and  3  qr.  of  Barley  an 
acre.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  he  had  thrown  his 
money  into  the  Trent  he  would  have  had  quite  as  much 
corn.  Or  an  incoming  tenant  may  pay  to  his  outgoing 
tenant^aoo  compensation  for  cake,  and  get  ,£100  worth 
more  corn.  Whether  my  two  tenants  are  right  or  not  sig- 
nifies nothing.  If  they  choose  to  take  another  farm 
under  me,  not  paying  for  cake  on  entry  or  receiving  it 
on  quitting,  I  protest  against  this  right  being  taken 
away  from  them  by  this  or  any  other  Bill.  I  therefore 
consider  this  proposed  Act  as  most  tyrannical,  most 
unjust,  and  most  inexpedient. 

So  long  as  compensation  clauses  are  settled  by  parties 
themselves,  by  voluntary  agreement,  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  in  objection.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
reduce  incoming  tenant-right  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  so  as  to  leave  the  tenant  as  much  capital  as  pos- 
sible to  cultivate;  but  this  Bill  contemplates  schedules 
for  different  districts  for  all  kinds  of  feeding-stuffs 
and  artificial  manures  in  the  judgment  of  arbitrators, 
leaving  landlord  and  tenant  no  liberty  to  make  what 
contracts  they  please. 

From  my  knowledge  of  tenant-farmers  for  many 
years,  I  believe  them  to  bea  s  honourable  a  class  as  any 
in  the  kingdom — quite  as  honourable  as  the  landlords 
— with  bad  seasons,  heavy  losses,  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties, while  I  know  as  well  as  they  do  no  class  can 
make  greater  exertions  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Mr. 
Howard  says  this  compulsory  legislation  is  only  wanted 
for  grasping,  avaricious,  and  dishonest  landlords,  who 
are  such  knaves,  or  such  fools  as  to  rob  their  good 
tenants  and  drive  them  away  from  their  estate.  On 
this  supposition  you  must  excuse  my  assuming  the  pos- 
sibility of  grasping,  avaricious,  and  dishonest  tenants, 
who  on  failing  in  farming  or  becoming  bankrupt  set  up 
false  claims  for  cake,  corn,  and  artificial  manures  which 
they  have  never  used.  I  know  a  case  where  a  tenant 
drew  a  large  sum  from  his  landlord  by  fictitious  receipts 
for  tiles,  dividing  the  plunder  with  the  tilemaker.  I 
once  paid  ,£5000  for  tenant-right  valuation.  My  agent 
quite  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  gross  robbery.  I 
sacrificed  ^iooo  myself,  and  then  lent  the  incoming 
tenant  ^1000  towards  paying  the  remainder.  When  a 
tenant  breaks  down,  or  becomes  bankrupt  on  a  farm, 
there  is  a  desperate  effort  to  make  up  as  large  a  tenant- 
right  as  possible,  which,  in  practice,  the  incoming 
tenant  must  pay.  I  know  Ireland  well,  and  I  attribute 
the  miserable  state  of  agriculture  in  that  unfortunate 
country  to  these  heavy  tenant-rights,  which  have  been, 
as  I  think,  wrongly  increased  by  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 
If  the  schedules  for  compensation  are  to  be  fixed  by  this 
Bill,  they  can  never  be  improved.  If  they  are  to  be 
continually  altered  by  legal  authority,  no  tenant  will 
know  on  what  tenure  he  is  to  hold  his  farm.  Under 
clause  19,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  are  empowered 
to  make,  rescind,  alter,  or  add  to  rules  in  this  Bill, 
which  rules  are  to  have  all  the  force  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

By  clause  20  it  would  in  future  be  illegal  to  take  a  farm 
under  any  less  notice  than  12  months.  I  shall  not  now 
enter  into  the  large  and  small  farm  system  ;  I  will  only 
say  that  I  have  been  always  opposed  to  the  destruction 
of  small  farms.  I  regard  it  as  against  the  public 
interest,  unjust  to  a  very  deserving  class  of  men,  and 
in  a  social  point  of  view  highly  dangerous.  It 
leaves  that  large  class,  the  agricultural  labourers,  quite 
hopeless,  so  far  as  rising  in  the  world,  or  improving 
their  position.  Let  us  see  how  clause  20  will  affect 
the  tenants  of  small  farms.  The  promoters  of  this 
Bill  assert  that  the  demand  for  farms  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  land- 
lords frequently  do  not  decide  on  a  tenant  to  enter  at 
Lady  Day  till  December  previous.  If  my  smnll  tenants 
choose  to  agree  with  me  for  their  farms  at  a  three 
months'  notice,  they  can  do  so  now.  Why  is  this 
right  to  be  taken  from  them  by  this  or  any  similar 
Bill?  Why  is  Mr.  James  Howard,  or  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,   or  the  House  of  Commons 


to  interfere?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  effect 
of  a  compulsory  12  months'  notice  would  be  that  my 
small  tenantry  would  lose  all  chance  of  getting  larger 
farms,  of  better  land,  under  a  richer  landlord. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  principle  of  this 
legislation.  If  this  clause,  compelling  a  12  months' 
notice,  is  intended  to  protect  the  tenant  from  being 
robbed  by  his  landlord,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  The 
reason  that  a  farm  becomes  vacant  commonly  is  that 
it  has  been  badly  farmed,  and  has  been  allowed  to  get 
into  a  foul  state.  Under  the  four-course  system  it  takes 
four  years  to  clean  the  land,  with  perhaps  very  little 
profit  to  the  tenant  ;  a  12  months'  notice  is  no  protec- 
tion at  all,  and  it  would  soon  have  to  be  extended  to  a 
four  years'  notice,  under  an  amended  Act  "  to  still 
further  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  and 
ownership  of  land  in  England."  We  should  have  a 
succession  of  legislation,  and  we  should  never 
know  what  legal  position  we  were  in  for  12  months 
together.  I  have  not  been  left  to  my  imagination  as  to 
the  future  on  this  subject.  A  letter  has  been  published 
by  a  tenant-farmer  to  the  effect  that,  the  political  power 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  it  is  entirely 
their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  get  what  this  gentleman 
is  pleased  to  call  "  their  rights."  He  is  candid  enough 
to  tell  us  what  in  his  opinion  these  rights  are.  Com- 
pulsory leases  for  21  years,  with  unlimited  power  of 
cropping  for  17  years,  ample  compensation  for  all  im- 
provements for  which  the  consent  of  an  ignorant  land- 
lord is  not  to  be  necessary.  Last,  not  least,  the 
cottages  are  to  be  let  with  the  farm.  I  know  exactly 
what  this  last  clause  means.  There  only  want  two 
more  conditions  to  make  this  quite  a  tenant's  paradise 
— a  999  years'  lease  instead  of  21  years,  and  a  fixed  rent 
at  whatever  the  tenant  might  be  charitably  disposed  to 
allow  to  his  landlord.  If  compulsory  leases  for 
21  years  are  to  be  established  on  my  poor  land  at 
Thorney,  with  unlimited  power  ofcroppingfor  I7years, 
my  successor  need  not  trouble  himself  as  to  the  re- 
maining four  years.  There  is  nothing  like  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  The  tenants'  sun  shines  very 
brightly  now  ;  political  power,  so  far  as  the  landed 
interest  is  concerned,  is  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  the 
terms  on  which  we  are  to  let  our  farms  may  be  legally 
fixed  by  you.  Lose  no  time,  as  there  is  another  party 
ready  to  spoil  your  hay  almost  before  it  is  made. 


GRANTHAM. 
The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Grantham  branch  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  W.  E.  Welby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided. The  Chairman  said  :  So  far  as  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  is  concerned,  he  thought,  probably, 
they  would  all  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  if  everybody 
had  been  in  the  same  position  as  themselves  there 
would  be  no  call  at  all  for  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  were  not  only  well  satisfied,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  customs  as  at  present  existing,  but  they  felt 
very  strongly  that  any  improvements  or  alterations 
required  in  them  could  be  very  well  made  from  time  to 
time  amongst  themselves  ;  such  was  the  elasticity  of 
their  custom  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  any  hard  or 
fast  lines  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  every- 
body had  been  like  themselves  that  Bill,  he  said,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
supposed  it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
there  were  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  very 
much  less  favourably  situated  than  they  were, 
which  had  either  no  custom  at  all,  or  no  custom  that 
was  really  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  country  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  desired  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  they  saw  no 
probability  of  succeeding  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament.  The  question,  therefore,  arose — What 
course  were  Lincolnshire  men  to  pursue  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  did  not  think  anybody  would  have  a 
right  to  blame  them  if  they  were  to  say  to  them  a 
once — "  Whatever  good  position  we  have  secured  hat 
been  due  entirely  to  the  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 
right  feeling  of  ourselves,  and  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us."  Haifa  century  ago  Lincolnshire  was  not 
in  a  very  favourable  position  as  regarded  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  but  Lincolnshire  men  in  general 
felt  they  could  exercise  their  own  sense  of  what  VPU 
right  and  just  between  man  and  man,  and  also  feel 
confidence  in  the  good  feelings  and  good  intentions  of 
others;  by  doing  so,  and  by  trusting  in  each  other, 
had  they  succeeded  in  building  up  customs  which  were 
now  producing  most  beneficial  effects,  and  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  rest  of  the  country  should 
not  follow  their  example.  Therefore  they  would  be 
justified  in  telling  them  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  mud  them- 
selves, instead  of  calling  upon  Parliament  to  help  them. 
But  though  they  would  have  a  right  to  say  so,  they 
would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  acting  like  dogs  in 
the  manger,  and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  take 
any  such  selfish  view  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Therefore  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  should  be 
doing  their  duty  far  better,  both  as  good  citizens  and 
good  neighbours,  if  they  endeavoured  to  lend  their  aid 
in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  make  this  a  satisfac- 
tory and  practical  measure.  Mr.  Welby  proceeded 
to  suggest  that  the  meeting  consider  the  1 2th  clause  of 
the  Bill  first,  being  a  question  of  principle  rather  than 
of  detail.     The  clause  is  as  follows  :  —  "  Any  contract 
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made  by  a  tenant  afte  -  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  deprv«  ;  ot  his  right  to  make  any  claim 
which  he  wuulf*  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under 
this  Act,  shall,  so  tar  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void 
both  at  law  and  in  equity."  He  (Mr.  Welby)  was  of 
opinion  that  that  clause  should  certainly  be  struck  out 
ot  the  Bill,  and  words  substituted  at  the  commencement 
stating  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  over-ride  any 
agreement,  contract  or  bargain,  freely  entered  into  be- 
tween the  parties.  If  they  agreed  to  that  he  thought 
they  might  then  proceed  rapidly  through  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  discussing  each  seriatim, 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  (Sleaford)  said  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning 
of  that  clause,  he  would  state  what  he  understood  it  to 
mean,  "That  no  private  contract  made  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  should  prevent  the  tenant  from 
receiving  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements," 
which  was  really  carrying  out  the  system  now  in  force 
upon  the  larger  estates  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  very 
sorry  he  had  heard  Mr.  Welby  speak  so  strongly  upon 
that  point.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill  was  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  upon  without  the  1 2th  clause.  He 
looked  upon  it  that  the  12th  clause  was  not  important 
to  gentlemen  in  that  room,  who  were  perhaps  quite 
able  to  make  bargains  with  their  landlords,  but  as 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  it  was  their 
duty  to  consider  those  in  a  less  fortunate  position.  He 
had  seen  some  very  hard  cases  in  the  last  20  years,  he 
therefore  welcomed  the  Bill,  and  considered  the 
1 2th  clause  worth  fighting  for. 

Mr.  Green  said,  supposing  a  landlord  had  a  piece  of 
inferior  land,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  under  cultivation 
he  allowed  the  tenant  to  have  it  at  so  much  less  rent — 
was  that  bargain  to  be  put  away  by  this  clause  ? 
Mr.  Welby  :  It  puts  an  end  to  that  entirely. 
Mr.  Green  said  of  course  he  should  be  happy  for 
the  tenant  to  be  compensated  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
he  thought  the  landlords  should  be  protected  also. 

Mr.  W.  Sills  said  there  was  a  proposition  before 
the  meeting,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  second  it. 
The  clause  so  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
that  he  thought  it  perfect  nonsense  to  enter  into  it. 
Let  the  Bill  pass,  but  do  away  with  that  clause.  If 
they  took  the  compensation  clauses,  which  were  very 
fair  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  tacked  thereto 
*  the  Lincolnshire  custom,  they  would  have  a  perfect 
Bill  for  the  whole  country.  Not  only  Lincolnshire, 
but  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Norfolk,  York,  and 
others,  were  all  satisfied  with  their  tenant-right.  Let 
those  counties  which  were  not  satisfied  come  forward 
and  say  so.  It  would  be  much  better  to  settle  the 
matter  amongst  themselves.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  proposition  that  the  12th  clause  be 
expunged. 

Mr.  C.  Beasley  could  not  see  why  the  Bill  should 
be  of  any  more  use,  when  passed,  than  the  tenant-right 
custom  at  present  in  existence.  A  tenant  might  go  out 
of  the  Lincolnshire  custom  if  he  liked,  and  he  did  not 
see  what  difference  it  would  be  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass. 
It  would  be  on  optional  Bill,  and  they  had  an  optional 
custom. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  afraid  that  some  misunderstanding 
existed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  He  under- 
stood it  to  imply  that  no  landlord  should  be  able,  by 
any  private  arrangement,  to  prevent  the  tenant  from 
receiving  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
Mr.  Welby  said  according  to  his  reading  of  the 
clause  the  landlord  was  debarred  altogether  from  say- 
ing in  what  shape  compensation  should  be  given.  It 
must  be  given  in  the  shape  laid  down  by  the  Act,  and 
in  no  other  other. 

Mr.  W.  Downing  said  there  were  no  end  of  objec- 
tions to  the  clause,  and  he  did  not  like  it  himself.  The 
question,  he  thought,  was  met  by  the  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Heneage  at  the  Central  Chamber,  and  carried 
by  a  majority,  viz.  : — "That  this  Council,  without 
pledging  itself  to  the  details  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  approves  of  its  principle  of  compensation 
to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  their  improve- 
ments, and  to  landlords  for  dilapidation  and  deteriora- 
tion ciused  by  the  fault  of  tenants,  and  desires  that 
security  for  this  purpose,  where  not  given  by  lease  or 
agreement,  should  be  provided  by  legislation,  subject 
only  to  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  in  the  case 
of  permanent  improvements." 

It  was  decided  to  take  the  division  on  this  clause  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  the  members  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  seriatim. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  several  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Billj  at  the  close  of  which, 

Mr.  W.  Pinder  moved  a  resolution  approving  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  but  stating  that 
alterations  in  some  of  its  provisions  would  be  desirable, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  I2th  clause. 

Mr.  Rutherford  seconded  the  proposition. 
Mr.   Welby  asked  Mr.    Sharpe  (Sleaford),    if  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Pinder  would  meet  with 
his  views. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  (Sleaford)  said  :  No.  I  think 
it  better  that  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  our 
meaning,  therefore  I  beg  to  move  an  amendment  that  the 
principle  of  the  1 2th  clause  remain  part  of  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 
On  the  amendment  being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was 
declared  carried,  the  majority  voting  for  the  same. 
The  reference  to  the  12th  clause  having  been  with- 


drawn from  Mr.    Finder's  resolution,    the  motion  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks,  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr. 
Welby,  the  meeting  terminated. 


IfatittS  at  Itoflhs, 

A  Month  in  Switzerland.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke, 
Vicar  of  Wherstead,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
We  have  given  an  extract  in  another  column  from  this 
very  interesting  volume,  and  we  refer  to  it  now  more 
directly  in  order  that  any  one  who  may  desire  after 
reading  that  sample  of  its  contents  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  its  pages,  may  know  more  exactly 
what  to  expect.  The  book  is  professedly  the  journal 
of  a  holiday  spent  upon  a  very  pleasant  route,  and  has 
the  charm  which  belongs  to  good  descriptive  writing 
whenever  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  exciting  and  the 
landscape  and  the  history  so  full  of  interest  as  those  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine.  But  the  greater  part  of  its 
pages-  are  occupied  with  discussions  connected  with  the 
Swiss  systems  of  agriculture  and  of  education  which 
have  special  interest  for  English  readers  ;  and  it  is  on 
these  portions  of  his  work  that  the  author's  claim  to 
consideration  mainly  rests.  We  will  only  say  of 
them  at  present  that  a  clever  and  confident  writer, 
with  all  the  dogmatic  tone  which  belongs  to 
his  profession,  here  carries  the  half-informed  reader 
unquestioning  along,  until,  so  far  as  that  subject  is 
concerned  with  which  his  guide  may  be  supposed  to  be 
professionally  acquainted,  the  latter  finds  himself 
landed  fast  in  the  bonds  of  the  old  school  theories, 
which  are  indeed  most  admirably  defended  and  illus- 
trated ;  while,  as  regards  the  other  subject,  which 
is  approached  more  as  by  a  stranger,  and  necessarily 
from  the  outside,  the  end  foreseen  and  welcomed  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  sound  progress  is  in  widest 
contrast  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  mere  inkling  of  the  work,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  gathered  from  such  a  note  as  this,  is,  howevei,  we 
believe  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  ; 
and  our  object  will  be  fully  attained  if  it  shall  induce 
them  to  peruse  Mr.  Zincke's  book,  which  we  are 
certain  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
enjoyment  and  instruction  with  which  they  will 
approach  it. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations. — The  Hop  bine  has  done 
literally  nothing  lately,  and  generally  presents  a  most 
sickly  appearance,  save  perhaps  in  warm  corners  and 
nooks  sheltered  from  the  bitter  north  and  east  winds 
which  have  prevailed  during  this  anything  but  "  merry  " 
month  of  May.  It  looks  yellow  and  stunted,  and,  if 
close  examination  is  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
very  fine,  which  in  technical  phraseology  means  that 
the  internodes  are  much  smaller  in  circumference  and 
shorter  than  usual,  and  that  the  "leaders"  of  the 
ultimate  internodes  are  "fine-beaded."  It  is  com- 
monly said,  with  regard  to  this  condition  of  the  Hop 
plants,  that  "the  bine  takes  short  turns  round  the 
poles,"  which  implies  that  it  is  either  influenced  by  cold 
or  is  not  healthy  and  strong.  In  very  cold  seasons, 
especially  in  this  one,  the  Hop  tyers  have  much  trouble 
to  keep  the  bines  to  the  poles,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
put  rushes  round  the  poles  at  frequent  intervals,  whereas 
in  warm,  growing  weather  one  or  two  rushes  are  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  bine  in  its  place.  Not  only 
is  the  actual  growth  of  the  plant  checked  by 
cold,  but  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  revolv- 
ing possessed  by  each  internode  up  to  a  certain 
age,  is  circumscribed.  This  power  of  revolving  (which 
is  explained  most  exhaustively  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  a 
treatise  on  Climbing  Plants)  is  quite  independent  of  the 
normal  axial  twistings  of  the  plant  itself,  and  is  a 
provision  of  Nature  to  enable  the  leading  shoots  to  find 
support.  Mr.  Darwin  writes  of  an  experiment  made 
upon  a  spirally  turning  plant: — "The  weather  being 
hot,  the  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  upon  my  study 
table  ;  and  it  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  watch  the 
long  shoot  sweeping,  night  and  day,  this  grand  circle, 
in  search  of  some  object  round  which  to  twine."*  And 
Mr.  Darwin  adds  that  "the  power  of  revolving  depends 
on  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  as  has 
been  laboriously  shown  by  Palm;"  and  that  "a 
decrease  in  temperature  always  caused  a  considerable 
retardation  in  the  rate  of  revolution."  Hop  growers 
and  the  women  who  tie  Hops  suppose  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  "the  bine  to  tie"  is  caused  entirely  and 
solely  by  its  retarded  growth  ;  whereas  it  is  shown 
clearly  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  it  is  also  due  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  natural  revolution  in  search  of  support. 

Added  to  general  backwardness,  caused  by  the  low 
temperature,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flea  in  some 
grounds,  and  in  many  places  slugs  are  eating  the  bine 
off  as  fast  as  it  comes  up.  The  plantations,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  rough  and  cloddy,  as  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  work  the  land  in 
the  adhesive  clays  of  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
on  the  Hastings'  sand-beds,  and  even  in  a  good  many 
places  upon  the  greensand  formation,  and  many 
growers  have  given  up  the   cultivation  of  their  Hop 


grounds  as  almost  hopeless  until  rain  falls  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  backward  state  of  the  bine  through- 
out the  whole  Hop-producing  districts  of  England,  and 
its  evident  want  of  vigour,  are  becoming  very  serious, 
and  it  is  remarked  by  those  who  have  paid  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  will  not  be  a  Hop 
year.  At  this  time  last  year  the  bine  was  much  more 
than  half  way  up  the  poles,  all  well  tied  up,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Hop-tying  women  nearly  over ;  but  now 
it  has  not  yet  achieved  a  fourth  of  its  ascent,  and  looks 
in  many  places  as  if  it  would  not  have  strength  to  gain 
the  summit  of  the  pole.  In  the  East  Kent  district, 
although  very  yellow,  there  seems  to  be  a  better  show 
of  bine  than  in  Mid-Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
still  it  is  very  much  behindhand.  In  Surrey,  in  the 
famous  Farnham  country,  the  grounds  are  uneven  and 
patchy  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  plant  enough  to 
yield  an  average  crop  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 
There  are  no  aphides  at  present,  as  these  insects  never 
appear  until  the  temperature  is  fairly  high,  at  least 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  uneasiness ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  when  the  warm  weather  does  arrive  the 
aphides  will  put  in  an  appearance  and  be  very  trouble- 
some, for  they  always  thrive  and  multiply  upon  plants 
which  have  been  exposed  to  climatic  change.  On  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  in  this  week  there  was  a  sharp 
white  frost,  which  caused  the  Hop-bines  to  hang  their 
heads  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  and  although  they 
appeared  to  have  recovered  themselves  by  10  A.M., 
such  a  serious  check  to  their  circulating  system  must 
be  very  injurious,  and  predispose  them  to  blights  and 
disorders  to  which  they  are  so  liable.  From  Ger- 
many  it  is  reported  that  the  Hop  plants  have  stood 
the  wet  winter  well,  and  that  they  are  generally 
healthy.  There  were  serious  alarms  in  America  as  to 
the  state  of  the  plant,  but  the  last  accounts  show  that 
not  so  much  harm  has  accrued  to  the  stocks  from  the 
long  and  sharp  frosts  as  was  expected.  It  appears  that 
there  has  not  been  any  material  addition  to  the  Ger- 
man or  American  acreage  since  last  year.  The  German 
Hop  growers  are  afraid  of  the  labour  difficulty,  as  in 
some  Hop  producing  districts,  notably  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  labour  payments  in  connection  with  Hop  culti- 
vation have  advanced  25  per  cent,  since  last  season. 
From  Belgium  and  the  French  plantations  it  is 
gathered  that  the  plants  are  looking  well,  and  upon 
the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  accounts  of  the 
foreign  Hop  plantations  are  generally  better  than  those 
of  our  own  country. 


*  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants, 
Charles  Darwin,  F.  R.  S.     1865. 


By 


%\t  WBittKB  Waxk 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  May  17. — A  fine  week 
with  cold  nights,  which  closes  with  the  appearance  of 
rain.  Put  up  and  delivered  Potatos ;  put  up  and 
delivered  Wheat ;  sow  Kohl  Rabis  one  day  ;  horse- 
hoe  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  ;  hand-hoe  Peas,  Barley, 
and  Oats  ;  scuffle  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabis  ;  put  34 
bullocks  and  1  r  horses  on  the  washes  ;  move  gravel 
from  one  farm  to  another  for  building  purposes.  Wind 
high  to-day  and  barometer  falling.  A.  S.  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  May  19. — We  had  a 
nice  gentle  rain  a  fortnight  since,  but  not  half  as  much 
as  was  required  to  soften  the  hard,  rough,  state  of 
much  of  the  land  sown  with  Barley,  and  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  any  more  at  present.  The  wind 
keeps  in  the  east,  and  the  nights  are  very  cold  ;  how- 
ever vegetation  makes  progress,  and  where  there  is  a 
good  plant,  and  condition  in  the  land,  grass  and  com 
of  all  sorts  have  been  much  improved  lately.  The 
weather  is  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work, 
and  we  are  preparing  the  land  for  S  wedes  and  early 
Turnips.  Hoeing  Peas  and  Beans  is  now  being  done 
advantageously.  J.  H. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  May  19.  —  Another 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  ;  ground  white  on 
Saturday  morning — bitter  weather  for  grass,  and  not 
very  suitable  for  working  clay  land.  Half  our  Swedes 
sown,  and  proceed  with  the  remainder  immediately. 
On  free  soils  work  is  further  advanced.  Tiie  prospects 
of  grass  for  soiling  or  hay  are  very  poor  indeed,  where 
laud  has  been  stocked  up  to  a  recent  date.  Took  the 
advantage  of  water-power  to-day  to  thresh  out 
remaining  Oat  stacks,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
rats  a  little.  These  pests  threaten  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  and  can  suck  eggs  as  well  as  the 
weasels,  which  short-sighted  game-preservers  have 
exterminated,  y.  T. 

Dorset  :  May  20. — Last  night  there  was  one  of  the 
most  destructive  frosts  known  in  this  county  for  many 
years  at  this  advanced  season.  Saturday  last  opened 
with  bright  sunshine,  the  wind  standing  S.E. ;  gradually 
the  sky  became  overcast,  the  glasses  fell,  and  we  all 
predicted  and  hoped  for  a  speedy  and  copious  rainfall. 
Towards  night,  however,  the  wind  veered  round  again 
to  N.E.,  and  Sunday  was  overcast,  windy,  and  very 
cold.  Yesterday  the  clouds  blew  off,  the  sky  became 
clear,  and  at  night  there  was  every  indication  of  frost. 
Sure  enough,  we  awoke  this  morning  to  find  our  fears 
realised.  The  Potatos  suffer  severely,  for  the  hot  sun 
of  the  past  month  had  drawn  them  up  rapidly,  and  the 
destruction  is  very  general.  French  Beans,  where  up, 
are  quite  killed.  The  tender  shoots  of  the  Walnut  are 
shrivelled  and  blackened  as  if  burnt,  but  we  do  not 
anticipate  much  damage  to  the  Apple  trees.  J.  B.  C. , 
Ftmtmcl  Magna. 
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Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Bitter  Butter  :  B.  G.  H.  Put  a  bit  of  saltpetre,  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  to  every  quart  of  cream,  as  soon  as  it 
is  taken  off  the  milk ;  and  then,  the  day  before  you 
churn,  put  the  whole  crock  to  stand  in  boiling  water 
for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  frequently  while  it  is  in  the 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  till  it  is  cold.  There  are 
many  other  recipes.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  hot 
water  and  steaming  to  get  rid  of  the  aroma. 

Fattening  Calves  :  X.  Y.  Z.  The  following  is  pro- 
bably the  paragraph  you  refer  to  : — A  good  substitute 
for  new  milk  to  fatten  calves  is  fine  Wheat-flour  mixed 
with  skimmed  milk.  I  put  about  a  gallon  of  fine 
Wheat-flour  in  a  stone  pan,  and  let  it  remain  in  an 
oven  through  the  night  after  bread  has  been  baked  in 
it.  The  flour  will  be  less  white,  but  it  should  not  have 
had  heat  enough  to  make  it  brown.  I  take  half  a  pint 
of  this  flour,  mix  it  with  a  little  cold  and  then  hot  milk, 
and  add  it  to  the  skimmed  milk.  When  warmed  to  the 
heat  of  new  milk,  I  give  this  baked  flour  in  1  gal.  of 
skimmed  milk,  morning  and  evening,  and  in  10  weeks 
the  calf  is  fat,  being  taken  from  the  cow  at  a  fortnight 
old.  This  baked  flour  is  an  excellent  food  for  calves 
either  for  fattening  or  for  weaning  for  stock,  as  it  hinders 
the  "scouring"  to  which  young  calves  are  particularly 
subject  during  a  change  from  skimmed  milk  or  other 
food.  Calves  can  be  gradually  weaned  from  milk  at 
two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  be  very  healthily  reared 
without  any  milk  at  all — either  on  gruel  made  with  the 
best  oatmeal  or  Linseed  (crushed  Linseed  is  the  best). 
Both  should  be  made  in  the  same  way — half  a  pint  of 
the  meal  is  enough  to  be  given  at  each  time,  twice  a  day, 
to  each  calf.  I  have  given  it  mixed  with  three  or  four 
quarts  of  water,  rather  more  liquid  being  good,  as  the 
calves  grow  older.  The  oatmeal  or  Linseed  should 
be  first  mixed  with  some  cold  water,  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  water  should  be  added  boiling  hot.  If  it  stands 
in  large  quantities,  and  so  keeps  hot  for  12  hours,  it  is 
sufficiently  done  in  this  way.  The  morning  meal  should 
be  made  at  night,  and  the  evening  meal  in  the  morning. 
If  a  small  quantity  only  for  two  or  three  calves  is 
made  it  should  be  heated  to  thicken  in  a  tin  placed  in 
a  boiler  of  hot  water  or  over  a  very  slow  fire  ;  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  all  vessels  be  kept  very  clean 
and  sweet,  and  that  the  food  should  never  be  at  all 
burnt  in  the  heating  it,  or  "scouring"  will  be  sure  to 
follow.  The  food  for  calves  should  be  as  delicately 
prepared  in  these  particulars  as  for  children.  Linseed 
meal  should  have  all  the  oil  of  the  seed  in  it — that 
made  from  ground  oilcake  being  comparatively  very 
poor  food.  No  doubt  calves  would  fatten  on  this  food 
well,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  meal  than  the  above, 
which  is  used  for  weaning  calves  for  stock.  There  is 
more  care  needed  in  giving  this  than  the  baked  flour 
food,  which  should  at  any  time  be  given  instead  of  the 
Linseed  or  oatmeal,  if  this  should  produce  too  great 
looseness.  Weaning  calves  should,  from  the  first,  have 
a  little  hay  put  for  them  to  pick  ;  fatting  calves  should 
instead  have  some  dry  meal  left  with  them  to  lick. 


arheis. 


scarce,  commanded  a  fair  sale  and  extreme  rates,  but  for 
other  qualities,  as  well  as  foreign  produce,  there  was  not 
much  inquiry,  and  the  quotations,  though  firm,  exhibited 
no  improvement.  Barley,  both  malting  and  grinding, 
was  in  limited  request,  on  former  terms.  The  Malt  trade 
was  slow,  especially  for  inferior  parcels,  which,  if  anything, 
favoured  buyers.  The  show  of  Oats  on  the  stands  was 
large,  and  in  excess  of  requirements  ;  nevertheless,  sound 
was  steadily  dealt  in,  at  full  rates.  Maize,  Beans,  and 
Peas  attracted  little  attention,  and  remained  without 
alteration  in  value.  In  Flour  purchases  were  effected 
rather  cautiously,  at  the  rates  current  on  Monday  last. 

Arrivals  op  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 
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Liverpool,  May  20. — Market  well  attended.  Wheat 
in  limited  request,  and  prices  nominally  as  on  Friday, 
although  to  sell  in  quantity  lower  prices  must  be  taken 
for  white.  Flour  in  moderate  demand,  at  previous  prices. 
Beans  without  change  ;  new  Saidi,  34-r.  6d.  to  355.  Oats 
and  Oatmeal  very  scarce,  and  the  turn  dearer.  Indian 
Corn  in  good  consumptive  demand,  at  the  extreme  rates 
of  Friday  ;  mixed  American,  27J.  gd. 

Averages. 


April  12    ., 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

55s  "i 

3gs_od 

23s  s<i 

—    19  .. 

54    7 

39    2 

23  10 

—    26  .. 

54  10 

39    4 

23  10 

May     3  . . 

54  11 

39    5 

23  10 

—    10  , . 

55     3 

38     3 

26     3 

—    17  .. 
Average 

55  10 

38  10 

24     7 

55    ■ 

39    0 

=4     3 

HAY. 

— Per  Load  of  36  Truss 

'S. 

Smithfield,  Tuesday,  May  20 

Prime  Meadow  Hay, 

75S.to87*.  I  Clover,  old  .. 

..  905.  to  1051. 

Inferior  do. 

40        60 

Inferior  do.  . . 

. .  50           80 

—        — 

2d  cut 

..  —            — — 

Inferior  do. 

—        — 

Inferior  do.  . . 

..  —          — 

34        40 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  May  20. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  90s.  to  98.1. 

Inferior  do 50         75 

New  do —       — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..108      111 


Inferior  Clover    ..   70J.  to    90s. 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do.     . .  . .   —  — 

Straw         . .  . .  40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  business  passing  on  our  seed  market  is  now  so  very 
limited  that  it  affords  but  little  subject  for  remark.  Red 
Clover  seed,  in  the  absence  of  any  speculation,  and  with 
the  sowing  demand  at  an  end,  meets  with  scarcely  any 
attention.  There  is  still  a  little  speculative  inquiry  for 
white  Clover  seed.  Trefoil  and  Alsike,  and  also  Perennial 
Rye-grass  and  French  Italian,  are  held  at  late  rates.  For 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  there  is  increased  request,  the 
tendency  of  values  being  decidedly  upwards.  Fine 
qualities  of  English  Linseed  are  scarce,  but  of  middling 
samples  there  is  no  lack.  Beans  and  Peas  are  firm.  For 
bird  seeds  the  trade  keeps  quiet. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  May  19. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  met  a  good  demand,  and  fine 
qualities  brought  an  advance  of  zs.  per  qr.  The  attend- 
ance was  fair,  and  for  foreign  Wheat  there  was  a  good 
consumptive  demand,  at  the  extreme  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  Barley  was  rather  dearer.  Beans  brought  an 
advance  of  is.  per  qr.,  and  Peas  sold  at  full  prices.  The 
Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  last  week's  rates.  Country 
Flour  commanded  is.  per  sack  more  money  ;  other 
qualities  were  unchanged. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      '  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45—6:  Red 48—6: 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 55 — 63 

—  Talavcra 57 — 68 

—  Norfolk    I     —      Red 

—  Foreign ...54—72 

Barlev,  grind&dist.,32Jto34J.  .Chev. :     —      Malting  . .  38—48 

—  Foreign.,  grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting..  35—54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    21 — 24} 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26—  28, Feed  .. 

—  Irish. Potato]     —     iFeed  .. 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    . . 

Rve J3X — 33  Foreign  ..  31  —34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29s.  to  34J. . . Tick  45—48  Harrow  ,.  45 — 48 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  ~-s...  Winds'     —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34— 41  Egyptian  .  33 — 35 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..   39 — 42 

—  Maple,  3+J-  to  36$ Grey  34—36  Foreign  . .  3; 

Maize —      Foreign  ..  28-   34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack, 

Wednesday,  May  21. 
The  market  was  thinly  attended,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
very  little  business  was  transacted,  but  a  strong  tone  again 
prevailed.      Fine   English  Wheat,    being    comparatively 


FARM~SEEDS. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  19. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  last  Monday  ; 
trade  is  brisk,  and  our  top  quotation  is  readily  obtained 
for  choicest  qualities— in   a   few  instances   it    has  been 
exceeded.     There  are  a  few  more  Sheep,  and  trade  is  not 
quite  so  active,  consequently  on  the  average  prices  are 
scarcely  as  good.     The  cold  weather  causes  a  slow  trade 
for  Lambs,  at  lower  rates.     Calves  are  selling  about  the 
same  as  on  Thursday.      Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
660  Beasts,  10,680  Sheep,  and  220  Calves  ;  from  Scot- 
land there  are  20   Beasts;    from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1950;  and  380  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  i  Best     Long-wools      . .  to 

fords,  &c.  . .     6     2to6     6  I  Do.  Shorn  . .     5  10 — 6     2 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     6    o — 6     4  I  Ewes  &  2d  quality       ..  —  .. 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     4 — 5     8  I  Do.  Shorn  . .     5     2 — 5     6 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs       . .         . .     7     8 — 8     8 

Half-breds       ..        ..  —   ..       Calves       ..         "5     o — 6     4 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6     2 — 6     4    Pigs  ..  --4    o — 5     c 

Beasts,  3010  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,810  ;  Calves,  250  ;  Pigs,  125. 
Thursday,  May  22. 
The  number  of  Beasts,  both  English  and  foreign,  is 
smaller  than  last  Thursday  ;  the  demand  is  good  for 
them,  and  they  are  readily  disposed  of  at  Monday's 
quotations.  The  supply  of  Sheep  also  is  not  quite  so 
good ;  trade,  however,  is  not  very  bsisk,  yet  we  cannot 
quote  lower  ;  the  trade  is  decidedly  worse  for  Lambs. 
Notwithstanding  a  larger  number  of  Calves,  choicest 
qualities  are  in  demand,  at  high  prices.  There  are  100 
Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  trade  is  dull  for  them,  at  about 
late  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  230  Beasts, 
4500  Sheep,  and  560  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  I  5.  d. 

Best     Long-wools      ..  I 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


2to6 
0—6 
4—5 


Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d. 

6"2 


7  6-8 
5  0—6 
4     0-5 


Beasts,  875  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,190  ;  Calves,  620  ;  Pigs,  25. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  May  22. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        15.T.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..  ..         ..     jss.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  5*.  -id.  to  $s.    Zd.  ;  Large  Pork,  4*.    6d.  to 
4*.  tod.  per  8  lb. 


COALS.—  May  21. 
Walls  End  Hetton,  aor.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons, 
28J.  gd.;  Walls  End  Hawthorn,  a8.r.  gd.\  Walls  End 
South  Hetton,  30*.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  291.  3./.;  Walls 
End  East  Hartlepool,  29s.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Tecs,  2gs.  gd. 
— Ships  at  market,  n  ;  sold,   11  ;  at  sea,  20. 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  IN  CULTIVATION, 
35.?.  per  bushel,  gd.  per  lb. 

This  is  a  purple-topped  variety,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  ihc 
handsomest  and  best  Swede  in  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  large  site, 
with  a  single  tap-root,  and  has  a  very  small  and  hoe  top,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  an  extremely  robust  constitution. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  of  SWEDE  can  also 
be  supplied  at  7d.  to  \od.  per  lb.,  or  zSs. 
to  40s.  per  bushel,  according  to  sorts. 

EVIDENCE      OF      QUALITY. 

From  D.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Odihattu 

"  The  Swedes  grown  from  your  seed  have  attracted  considerable 

attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  a  first-rate  crop,  and  Iree  Irom 

mildew."  


CAETEE'S 
DEVONSHIRE   GREY-STONE  TURNIP. 


WHITE-FLESHED    VARIETIES. 
CARTER'S     DEVONSHIRE     GREY-  P«  bush.    Per  lb 

STONE      TURNIP,     much      recommended,      *•   a- 

being  of  remarkably  quick  growth,  and  very 

hardly       ■•        ■■    35    «      ■•      «    1 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED  GLOBE,   very 

hardy,  large  sire,  and  excellent  feed                 ..    3*    °  °    • 

HEANLEV'S  LINCOLNSHIRE 
WHITE  GLOBE,  a  good  large  variety,  very 
popular 1'    o      ■  •      0    8 

POMERANIAN    WHITE    GLOBE,   a 

very  handsome   variety,  well   furnished   up  10 

the  neck 3>    °      ••      •    » 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  nnd  the  Prince  ol  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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"  The  Oak  is  green  before  the  Ash." 
Why  not  preserve  your  Hay  f 

RICK    CLOTHS. 

APPLY    AT    ONCE    TO 

BENJAMIN       EDGINGTON, 

Marquee,  Tent,  Rick  Cloth,  and  Flag  Manufacturer  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.M.   the  King  of  the  Netherlands 

2,    DUKE    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE, 

New  and  Second-hand  RICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Ropes  and  Pulleys  complete.       Price  List  on  application. 
To  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment,  the  full  Christian  Name  and  Address  should  be  given. 

BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON, 
2,    DUKE     STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,     S.E. 

NO    OTHER    ESTABLISHMENT. 

JOHN  WARNER  &  SONS, 

8,  CEESCENT,  CEIPPLEGATE,  LONDON. 


PORTABLE    FIRE    AND 
GARDEN    ENGINES. 


CAST-IRON    COLONIAL    PUMPS. 


GARDEN    PUMPS. 


AQUAJECTS. 


PORTABLE    PUMPS 

For  Manure   or  Water. 

JOHN  WARNER  AND  SONS'  "HORTICULTURAL  LIST"  for  the  present   season  will  be  forwarde 
Post  Free  upon  application,  containing  Illustrations  and  Prices  of  GARDEN  ENGINES,  AQUAJECTS,  WATER 
BARROWS,  PORTABLE  FIRE  and  GARDEN  ENGINES,  CONSERVATORY  PUMPS,    HOSE  REELS, 
COLONIAL    PUMPS,    FORCE    PUMPS,    PORTABLE    PUMPS,   CHAIN    PUMPS,    GARDEN    PUMPS, 
BRANCH  PIPES,  SYRINGES,  FOUNTAIN  JETS,  FUMIGATORS,  METALLIC  STRING,  &c,  &c. 

New  Pump,  Plumbers'  Braziery,  and  Bell  Catalogues. 


GARDEN    ENGINES. 


WATER    BARROWS. 


BEST      QUALITY      ONLY. 

The  very  best  and  most  durable  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  PINERIES,  PEACH  HOUSES,  and  PITS, 
are  those  manufactured  on  WEEKS'S  superior  principles  of  construction  by  steam-power.  Hundreds  of  Hothouses  erected  nearly  50  years 
since  are  now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  amply  verify  this  statement.  . 

WEEKS'S  Machinery  Ventilation,  Cast-iron  Foundations,  Self-tightening  System  of  Wiring,  and  Tenant's  Fixture  Erections,  stand 
prominent  among  their  many  valuable  improvements  from  time  to  time  introduced. 

WEEKS'S  NEW  BOOK  of  DESIGNS  (.13th  edition  enlarged)  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  issue,  Post  Free,  by  the 
end  of  May. 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  by  members  of  the  firm.       Special  and  suitable  Designs  with  Estimates  promptly  furnished. 


J.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 
KING'S      ROAD,      CHELSEA,      LONDON,      S.W. 
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/^KEENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixer 

V_J  wiihin  fifty  miles  of  London  without  e.\tra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-wafer  Work 

IAMF.S   RIVF.TT.    HortimlTiiral  Huildcr,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap 
and  Portable, 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichbornt 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


n 


UIR  J. 

O     for    ch 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horlev. 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

&\s\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  leet,  «.  each 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

with  perfect  system  of 
ventilation. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.Beakd)," 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST,  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Creat  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  i860. 


at     the     Grand    National 


A     FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents : 
S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

'    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 
J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


rpiIE     THAMES     BANK.    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


THE    "AUTOMATON"    LAWN    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  either  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  8,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 

Ig^  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN     ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  lion, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  ox. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

SB-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  r»  Hit  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  be.st  steam-pourr  iii.ichtin'ry,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  trom  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  tot 
purpose  intended  \s  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and Estimates  forwarded.    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  ufin .    The  /Wins  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 
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H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  CTI,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  alt  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— 1.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       . .         ..70 

6  feet  „  „       2  inches  thick,  unglazed       jo 

,  ,,  glazed,  z6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    " 

First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

'■  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

*'  Dear  Sir. — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two  large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    r5  feet   high,    containing 

14S4  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  do:s  its  woik  to  my  entire  satis  action. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will   do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise   more   than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  Wm.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

la  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

out-door  -woirik:, 

It  iB  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c. 

UNDER  THE  ^    ''^J&r  PATRONAGE  OF 

H.  R.  H.      THE      Y$i&*£i   PRINCE  OF  WALES 

1HE       PATENT       VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR 
and  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 


Hardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and   efficient 
I   Furaigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 

&c 

J       It  wil!  fill  a  honse  in  half  the  usual  time,  and   with  an  expenditure 

ofhalfthe  usual   quantity  ofTobacco   Paper.     The    Fumigation  can 

be  carried   on  without   discomfort  to  the   operator,  as  the  Machine 

may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  affords  the 

,    means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction 

I       Rats,  Mice,  and  all  Vermin  in  holes,  noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nest? 

'  &c,  can  be  easily  and   effectually  destroyed   by    the    Asphyxiator 

■  ■  which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 

■  of  useful  purposes. 

I      Descriptive    Pamphlet,  containing    List    of   Agents,     Prices,    Full 
*  Instructions    and    Testimonials,    post    free,    on    application    to    tb< 
Manufacturers. 

JOHN  WATTS  AND  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 


Reduced  Prices. 
'JlHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

-I.       Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  Lortdon,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

G-EEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enable 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  arc  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
ihem  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  tor  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free   on   application. 
THOMAS   GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  k  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

6  in. 

8  in. 

10  in. 

1    12  in.  1    14  in. 

16  in 

45*. 

5°*- 

1     7°-f- 

|      90J.    |    I IOJ. 

130.1. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
loin.  I  I2in.  I  14  in.  I  i6in.  I  i8in.  1  20 in.  J  22in.  |  24 in. 
70*.     I   c/os.    I  iioj.  J  130J.  I  140J.  [  150*.  J  i6oj.  I  l8or. 


To  Cut 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c., 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


tage  Lawn  Mowers. 

C  in.             8  in. 

10  in 

25'-              35*- 

4S>- 

NO. —  Awarded 

Exhibition,  1869. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh.     ,            Mostly  used  ior 

Light.       Medium. 

Strong. 

2    inch      Poultry 

3K 

a,\d. 

5K 

18  inch      Rabbits,    Hares,  &c. 
15  inch  '  Smallest  Rabbits    . , 

4K 

SW- 

b\d. 

sW- 

t\d. 

8d. 

|  inch      Poultry  Enclosures. . 

is.  i\d. 

If.  4</. 

is.  -jd. 

J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 

Offices— 90,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THOMAS'S        GARDEN 


ARCH  ES. 


No.  51, 

Superior 

Quality, 


Out  of  ground. 

7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  span,  1  ft.  wide 

8  ft.  high,  s  ft.  span,  1  ft.  wide 

7  ft.  high,  4  ft.  span,  1  ft.  6  in.  wide 

8  ft.  high,  5  ft.  span,  1  ft.  6  in.  wide  . . 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

Illustrated  and  Priced  Lists  of  Wire  Netting,  Fencing,  Hurdles, 
Archways,  Flower  Stands,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Wircwork,  on  application. 

I.  J.  THOMAS  and  CO.,  Paddington  Wireworks.  285  and  362 
Edgware  Koad,  London,  W. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  purchases  amount 
ing  to  40s.  and  upwards. 

AXTON'S      STRAWBERRY      CRINOLINE.— 

The  Strawberry  Crinoline  is  in  the  form  of  a  table,  made  in 
halves,  so  as  to  be  used  without  disturbing  the  plant.  It  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  stands  4  inches  above  the  ground,  galvanized.  Its 
use  is  to  preserve  Strawberries  from  slugs,  contact  with  the  soil, 
superfluous  moisture,  and  other  nuisances.  They  are  considered  to 
last  10  years  at  least  with  care. 


*ainted  green. 

Galvanised 

III.   od. 

i3r.  M. 

131.  6.1. 

lt'S.   0./. 

151.  od. 

18;.  od. 

171.  od. 

3lj.    Od. 

Vf^0P 


Price  per  Gross,  £4. 


The  Strawbcny  Crinolines  are  declared  by  all  who  use  them  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean  and  assisting  its  growth. 
For  particulars  see  Illustrated  Catalogues,  and  Testimonials  sent  to 
us  by  our  Patrons  last  year. 

"  Buntings,  Uxbridge,  May  13,  1872. 

"Mr.  Clark  Thornhill  will  thank  Mr.   Holliday  to  send  him   two 

fross  more  of  his  Strawberry  Crinolines.     Those  Mr.  Clark  Thornhill 
as  had  in  use  lor  the  last  two  years  have  been   most   efficient   in 
helping  to  ripen  and  preserve  the  fruit  from  slugs  and  rain-splashes." 

1  he  contrivance  is  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  alter  testing 
them  for  one  season  in  his  own  gardens,  "  Rock  Hills,"  gave  his 
approval  of  their  usefulness.  The  right  to  Manufacture  them  was 
transferred  to  R.  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wire  Worker.aA,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 

Every  description  of  Wircwork  for  Gardens,  Conservatories,  &c 


Jlosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
I  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  < 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little    room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G,  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinysland  Road,  E 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  N  A  M  E  NT  A  L  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds. 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  andG,  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  a*,  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockenes  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharvea, 

A  liberal  discount  to  toe  Trade 
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Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL      RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     Sec  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  id.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETTITT,  Apiculture!  Institute,  Dover. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAWandCO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox's  ijuay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application.^ 

OWLER'S     PATENT  "STEAM     PLOUGH 

and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London.  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

BROWN'S  FLORAL    SHADING,   a  cheap  material 
for  Shading  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  and   Protecting 
Plants  from  the  Scorching  Rays  of  the  Sun.     Sold  by  most  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen      Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BROWN,  Grcenheys,  Manchester. 

KUSSIA    MA^S,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.- 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
TAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 

RUSSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg!],  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ioor.;  Petersburgh,  6oj.  and  80s  ;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201. ,  30s. ,  and  35*.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d  per  yard,  advancing  %d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  3%d.,  $d.,  4lAd.,  and  \\}^d. 
72     ,,  ,,  ,,        4%d. ,  $%d.,  6d.,  6%d.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 

ETTING    for     FRUIT    TREES,    SEED    BEDS, 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s,  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20T.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide.orf.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  w.  per  yard;  ?i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  (nl.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6rf.  and  7s.  di.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

EDGINGTON"S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the    cheapest  and  most 
durable,   id.   per  square   yard,  or   in    quantities   of  250,  500,   or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES   for   hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  Second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for 
Sale,  Cheap      Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOM  O." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens, 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

"PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  ».  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  tod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  tad.  per  yard. 

SCR  I M  CAN  VAS,  72  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6}4d.  to  S^'rf.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  j%&,  and 
$%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

To  Plant  Growers  and  Exhibitors. 

THE  OXFORD  POT,  Registered.— This  Pot  is  Per- 
forated in  the  Rim,  for  Training  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
Balsams,  Roses,  &c  (without  the  aid  of  Stakes),  in  small  specimens, 
and  in  large  ones  for  fixing  Horizontal  Stakes,  Wire,  or  other  Training 
Forms.     To  be  had  only  of 

IOHN   MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
N.B. — Licences  granted  to  Manufacturers.     Any  one  making  them 
without  such  Licence  will  be  Prosecuted  according  to  Law. 

TheRoyal- Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare! 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 

of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green : 
EDGING  TILES,  &c  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  71*.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,   Royal    I'ottury,  Wf-ston-super-Mare. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

IMCHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
v  near  Nottingham, 

begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN   POTS,   KALE   POTS,    SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured   by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,   arc  unsurpassed   by  any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  :  and 
being  well   burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  havint:  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  ofTcr  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Tots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  break.ige,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Noltingham,  on  The  Building-  Mattrials  of 
Nottinghamshire.— "  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  llui.k- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  arc  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Hulwdl,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate.  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  1866;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester  1867, 


QYRINGES  and  GARDEN  ENGINES. 
O  The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  15s.  6d  ;  No.  3,  iSs.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER^  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes 
Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 

SEASON,    1873. 

No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  sizes, 
prices,  &c 

35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


c 


OLE  MAN  and  MORTON' 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN   ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens  and  Grounds. 
The   delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the   outlet   when   filling   a 
watering  pot.       It   holds   35  gallons.       The   Spreader,   for   watering 
lawns,  &t,  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Price,  with  Spreader £600 

Price,  fitted  with  Garden  Engine 800 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Road  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
in-  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns.  Private  Roads 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write 
or  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.   HEADLV  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  VINERY,  35  feet  by  10  feet,  with 
Trellis  Stage  and  Hot  water  Apparatus,  all  complete.  Built  by 
PERRY,  Banbury  (10  whom  application  for  price  may  be  made),  for  a 
Gentleman  in  the  country,  who  wishes  to  Dispose  of  it,  not  intending 

now  to  put  it  up. 

Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 
Stand  for  d  itto  . .  o  to  6 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15*.  each, 

ENGLISH  BEES— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.       By     A 
Neighbour.    5$  ,  postage  4<f. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  ceipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  (or  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR    and   SONS,  27,   High   Holborn,   W  C  ■  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates     and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings,     Price  24J.  cloth. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE     i8ai  — 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10s  ' 
ALPHA,  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary ;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanlyr  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  iree  oi  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Sftreet  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from   Designs  by 
L.  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  price  521.  6d.,  cloth, 

A      GENERAL    SYSTEM    of    DESCRIPTIVE    and 

iTX  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising,  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II.  Descriptions  and  Illusira. 
lions  of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E,  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Member  of  the  Institute,!)',  Mi 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  tne  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  nf  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Ssc,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

London  :   LONGMANS,  GREENand  CO.,  Patemostej  Row,  E.C. 

FLORAL  PLATES,  in.  great  variety,  beautifully 
coloured  by  hand,  Qd.  and  is.  each.  List  of  over  500  varieties. 
One  Stamp. 

BOTANICAL  PLATES,  or  PLANT  PORTRAITS, 
in  great  variety,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand,  6d.  and  u.  each. 
List  of  nearly  2000,  One  Stamp. 

L.   REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company),— UnDER-DRAINAGE. 
is.  6d.  ;  ROAD  MAKING  (Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6*.):  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  [Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E..  6x1;  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  2s.;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is  6d.  ;  WATER  SL'PI'I  V  M» 
VILLAGES,  is.  6d  ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  las.  U 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailkv  Dexion. 
Jun.,  11.  E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITP  INS. 

Price  3d.   each,   or  5s.  for  25   Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.   W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Bach  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athenaeum  : 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Hook. 

' LTS  ol  the  1  earned  Soi  ictics. 

w   1  HEM  1  [1     \ ITS  of  Si  1.  .mil,   Voyages. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  on   Subjects  relating,  to  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 


CRITICISMS  on  ART,  Ml   511     Slid   I 'KAMA. 

BIOGRAPHIC  \l    M'l  ICES  Iitlnguijhod  Men. 

ORIGIN  M.  PAPERS  and  POI  MS. 

WEEKLi    OOSSrP 

MISCEL1  \  -i   \,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  tho  informed 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is  so  conducted  thai  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  An,  on  an  equality 

in    j  i.  .,,,t    ,,l    inf,  ,ii,i.,t  mil    Willi   tin-   liiM-infiiiim  ,1    1    ll„-    Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13.1.  /  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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WANTED,  a  first-class  LABOURER,  for  a  Market 
Garden.  He  must  be  handy  at  all  kinds  of  work.  20s.  per 
week,  and  a  permanent  situation  for  a  goud  Man.— W.  CLARK, 
Market  Gardener,  &c,  Staindrop,  Darling'"" 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  T"ne  will 
contain  Coloured  Plates  of  Princess  Mary  Camellia  and  Princess 
of  Wales  Peach,  with  a  continuation  of  the  Chapters  on  Apple  Cul- 
ture, articles  on  the  Setting  of  Grapes,  Early  Beatrice  Peach  1  rimula 
cortusoides  amoena,  and  other  subjects  of  interest.  With  several 
Illustrations.     Price  is. 

London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  EC. 


DR.  BEVANS  HONEY  BEE  {third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  12  BfrcbingS.Q Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  640  references.  360  pages,  8vo.  Bound  in  doth  boards, 
gilt   lettered,  7*.  6.1.,  and   101.  6d,   coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  MUNN, 

Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.; 

and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. __ 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING   and    the    FIELD,   in   which   is   incorporated   BELLS 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS, 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  <\d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 
Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New  South 


Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      .,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow        .*  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  near  Blackheath,  a  skilful  UPPER 
GARDENER— his  Wife  to  be  LAUNDRESS.  He  must  have 
a  thorough  good  character.  Cottage  on  the  premises,  accommodating 
two  or  three  childran.— T.  XV.  P.,  Post  Office,  Shooter's  Hill  Road,  S.E. 


WANTED,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  thoroughly  good 
FRUIT  GROWER,  under  Glass.— Apply,  stating  full  par- 
ticulars of  age,  experience,  wages,  &c,  to  W.  A.  GLYNN,  Esq., 
20,  Eaton  Square,  London,  S.W. ^ 


WANTED,  a  ROSE  GROWER.— Must  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge — Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  JAMES  DICKSON 
AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


w 


DICKSON 


ANTED,  a  GENERAL  PROPAGATOR.— Must 

be   thoroughly  versed   in    Propagating   Nursery   Stock   under 
Glass. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  JAMES 
IN  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  PROPAGATOR,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  Propagation  and  Management  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &Q.,  also  the  Grafting  of  Rhododendrons  and  Coniferae,  and 
the  Striking  of  Evergreens,  Vines,  &c. — Apply,  stating  wages,  &c,  to 
JuHN   FRETTINGHAM,  Stapleford  Nurseries,  Notts. 


WANTED,  a  successful  GRAFTER  of  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,u>der  glass.  He  must  be  able  to  supply 
satisfactory  references.  To  a  persevering  and  trustworthy  Man 
liberal  wages  will  be  given. — A.  E.t  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TIT- ANTED,    a    good    CULTIVATOR.— A  married 

T  V  Man,  who  would  leam  really  to  Cultivate  and  Grow  certain 
Hardy  Plants  for  Exhibition  and  Trade  purposes.  He  would  be 
required  to  take  charge  of  young  Plants  from  the  Propagator.  He 
must  be  a  lover  of  his  business,  industrious,  and  capable  of  directing 
young  Assistants,  and  he  must  be  successful. — No,  i,  Gardeners' 
Chronich  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  (30  to  35),  married,  without 
family,  who  thoroughly  understands  Kitchen  Garden,  Early 
Forcing  and  Vineries,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Head 
Gardener. 
Veitch  am 


Wages   £1,   cottage  and    fuel.— G.    H.,    Messrs.    James 
d  Sons,   Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  sober,  respectable,  single  MAN,  who 
understands  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Outdoor  Nursery  Work 
generally. — Apply,  stating  where  last  employed  and  wages  expected, 
to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &:  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  a  young  active 
MAN,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Floriculture,  to  which  his 
attention  will  chiefly  be  requiied.  He  must  be  single,  and  not  more 
than  20  years  of  age*.  A  Scotchman  preferred.— A.  W.,  6,  Green 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  XV. 


WANTED,  a  MARRIED  COUPLE,  without  family, 
to  live  in  a  Lodge,  Wife  to  attend  to  Gate.     The  Man  must  be 
active  and  intelligent— one  well  acquainted  with  the  keeping  of  Lawns 
I     and  Flower  Gardens  in  good  order.     Wages  155.  per  week. — Apply,  by 
letter,  to  X.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Pitland  Street,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

I    TXT  ANTED,  an  industrious  young  MAN,  for  Flower 

V  V     and     Kitchen    Garden     Work.      Wages    165.     weekly.— The 
I    GARDENER,  Elshara  House,  Grantham. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  good  GARDEN 
LABOURER. — One  that  has  been  accustomed  to  Pruning 
and  Nailing.  Wages  17$.  per  week.— Apply  immediately  to  G.  C, 
Lillesden,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a  Man,  as  GROOM  and  GARDENER  ; 
also  Wife  as  COOK,  both  to  live  in  the  house.  Good  character 
for  capability  and  honesty  indispensable.  Only  country  Servants  need 
apply.  State  wages  required  and  full  particulars.— T.  F.  C,  the 
Cottage,  Pinner.  Middlesex. 


Rand  F.  ALLUM.  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
•  Florists,  Ladybank.  Tamworth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE. 
Premium  required. 


WANTED,  as  FRUIT  SALESMAN,  an  active 
young  Man,  well  acquainted  with  Covent  Garden.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  Drive,  and  understand  Stable  Work.  Good  character 
indispensable.— Address,  by  letter  only,  B.  R.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience.— Address,  P.,  Gardeners' Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  additicn 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman.  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


JW.  WIMSETTisinWANTofaBOOK-KEEPER 
•  and  CORRESPONDENT  CLERK— a  middle-aged  person 
preferred;  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Plants  and  Shrubs.  To 
one  of  abilities  liberal  wages  will  be  given.— Ashburnham  Park 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  LEDGER  CLERK.— One 
accustomed  to  the  Seed  Trade  preferred— Apply  by  letter 
only,  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238, 
Hii;h  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  COUNTERMAN,  a  thoroughly 
business  Man,  with  good  address,  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade  in  every  Department.  Also  a  BOOK- 
KEEPER, of  experience  and  method,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
Trade.  As  the  above  are  wanted  to  fill  situations  in  a  large  Establish- 
ment in  the  North  of  England,  no  one  need  apply  who  is  not  per- 
fectly qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties.  Characters  must  bear  the  most 
searching  investigation.— Address,  with  full  particulars,  where  last 
employed,  wages  required,  age,  &c,  to  Y.  T.  O.,  Fraser,  Goad  &  Co., 
Bisnopgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  one  child; 
thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  No 
single-handed  place  accepted.— A.  B.,  57,  Bassett  Street,  Queen's 
Crescent,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  24,  single;  eight  years" 
good  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  No  objection 
to  a  single-handed  place.  Good  testimonials  from  three  places. — 
Address,  stating  wages,  to  Y.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family;  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Forcing,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended from  former  situations — J.  J.,  7,  Oxford  Street,  Carnforth, 
near  Lancaster. 


0:*  ARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman,  about  to 
'  remove  to  London,  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener,  to 
whom  he  can  give  an  excellent  nine  years'  character,  both  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  competent  Gardener,  for  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, 
and  also  as  having  had  the  oversight  of  Stock  and  Meadow  Land.— 
M.  W.  C,  Coombc  House,  Croydon,  Surrey. 
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ARDENER  (Head).— E.  Thomas  will  be  happy  to 

VJ  communicate  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Working  Gardener.  He  is  well 
experienced  in  Early  Forcing,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c. 
Good  character  from  last  situation,  and  highly  recommended  by 
late  employer— EDWARD  THOMAS,  Harold  Nursery,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  married.— A  Gentleman 
most  strongly  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  who 
has  lived  with  him  several  years,  and  has  had  the  Management  of  an 
extensive  establishment,  where  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Growing 
has  been  carried  out  with  rare  ability.  Is  a  man  in  whom  the  greatest 
confidence  can  be  placed,  and  a  first-rate  Gardener  in  every  respect. — 
B.   B.,  Rose  Cottage,  Westerham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Nobleman 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
Man.— Age  25,  married,  one  child  :  six  years'  good  character  from 
present  place.— GEORGE  MORRIS,  Scarlett's,  Colchester,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Married,  no 
family;  thoroughly  understands  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Good  reference.— A.  B.  PELLATT,  4,  Lewis  Terrace,  Hamilton 
K'->ad.    Lower   Norwood,   S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  41.— A  Lady 
wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late  Gardener, 
whom  she  can  with  confidence  recommend  as  a  thoroughly  efficient 

Man  in  all  departments  ;    is   very  industrious,  honest,  and   sober 

R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept. — 
Married  ;  a  thorough  practical  experienced  working  Gardener, 
who  understands  every  branch  of  Gardening,  also  Land*  and  Stock. 
Good  character. — A.  B.,  Shiplake  Bottom,  near  Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  about  four  Hands  are 
kept. — Age  27,  married,  one  child  ;  understands  the  Cultivation 
of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Twelve 
years'  experience ;  ig  months  Head  Gardener  in  last  situation. — E.  C, 
30,  Warsill  Street,  Battcrsea  Park,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER,  in  a  private  Establishment.— Hooper 
&  Co.  have  a  Man  to  recommend. — Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


GARDENER. — Thoroughly  understands   the  profes- 
sion.     Three  and   a   half   years'  good  character. — T     W      C7 
Halliford  Street,  Islington,  N. 3" 

GARDENER.— Married,  thoroughly  understands  the 
Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables:  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Twenty  years  in 
last  situation  ;  leaving  in  consequence  of  alteration  in  establishment. 
— B.  G.,  Post  Office,  Coventry,  VVarwickshi re. 


GJ. ARDENER  (Working,  with  help,  or  SINGLE- 
TS handed).— Married,  no  family;  understands  Vines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Good  character  — 
A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Walberton,  Arundel,  Sussex. 


GARDENER  (Second),  or  under  a  good  Foreman,  a 
respectable  young  Man.     Good  references  as  to  character  and 
ability  — N    B.,  W.  Sturt's,  London  Road.Norbiton,  Kingston,  Surrey, 


BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.— Married,  no  incum- 
brance, respectable;  perfectly  undcrsiands  the  several  duties 
on  the  most  practical  and  modern  system,  Draining  and  Reclaiming 
Waste  Lands,  Measuring  and  Accounts.  Wife  a  thorough  Devon- 
shire Dairy  and  Poultry  Woman,  understands  all  kinds  of  Cheese 
Making,  Clotted  Cream,  &c.  Three  and  a  half  years'  unexceptionable 
character  from  present  employer;  leaving  on  acctfunt  of  the  estate 
being  sold. — W.  H..  Sheerwatcr  House,  Bytleet,  Surrey. 

LAND  STEWARD.— Thoroughly  experienced  in 
Farm  Management  in  all  its  branches.  Highest  references.— 
LAND  STEWARD,  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers,  Seedsmen,  &c. 
53,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

SHOPMAN.— Knows  the  Trade  well,  and  has  good 
testimonials  and  references.— R.   H.   S.,    Gardeners'   ClnvnicU 


Dairymaid   (Head,    or  Single-handed  J,    in   a 
Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's   Family.     Four  and  a  half  ye.irs' 
character.— A.  B.,  31,  Elim  Street,  Long  Lane,  Borough,  London,  S.E. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied   by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION     LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Or  is,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 
LONDON. 

^baIloons 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 

Lights,  aud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 
FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 
The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.      Causing  roars 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 

FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH   SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  F$tes,    Agricultural  Shows,    Regattas,   Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &»c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 

HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERST 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6i.  each,  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  JUDSOtj's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 

INAHAN'S    .     LI,     .     WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink   Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depflt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


PURE    MALT   SCOTCH   WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
205.  per  gallon,  401.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct  ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct   from   the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  .\s.,  m..  and 
61.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 

on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Ports  in  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     and     CO.,    Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  I'ERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels 
Agents— CROSSE  AND   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


In  boxes  at  is.  ij4d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  its. 

OCKLE'  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  21.  9*.,  4*-  &*.,  and  11*. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR   1873    IN   THE 

"ARCHIMEDEAN" 
AMERICAN     LAWN    MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging. 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Light  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially 
Ordered. 


LIST     OF 

10-inch,  suitable  for  Lady  or  Boy,  without  Grass-Box    •••  £3  3  0 
12-inch,  suitable  for  Lady  or  Boy         ,,  ,,  •••     4  4  0 

14-inch,  suitable  for  Man  ,,  „  ■■•     55  0 


PRICES. 

16-in.,  suitable  for  Man,  on  level  lawns,  without  Grass-Box  £6  6  0 
18-in .,  suitable  for  Man  and  Boy  ,,  ,,  7  7  0 

20-in,,  suitable  for  Man  and  Boy  ,,  ,,  8  80 


DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
(even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 


GRASS  BOXES  for  10  and  12-inch  Machine,  7s.  6d,  each  ;    14,  16,  18,  and  20-inch,  10s.  each. 

THE    I0WEE    IS   WAEEAITED   TO    GIYE    SATISFACTION, 


AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH, 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


AND    THE 


TESTIMONIALS. 


"Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."- -Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work." — Vide  Gardeners'  Magatlnt. 


"The  quickest,    most  simple,   and    most    efficient   mower  ever  used."— Vide 
Gardeners    Chronicle. 

"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  oi  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  '  Archimedean '  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
ts  work  well  and  quickly." 


From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Garden,   W. 

"Gentlemen, — We  have  now  had  your  'Archimedean'  Lawn  Mower  in  me 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardeners  Magazine. 
"  The  'Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experini'-nt.il 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.     It  is  a 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  \ 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  an 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS  AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C. 

SELLING  (  JOHN  G-  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
AGENTS     >  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvag^Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


I 


and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  TESTIMONIALS  Post  Free  on  application.  (I 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Oflke,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  ODice  of  Messrs.  Bhadhury,  Acnkw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  sold  William 
KJCHArds,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  May  34,  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mi:un.b  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
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Notice. 

THE  AMERICAN   PLANTS  at  KNAP  HILL  are 
NOW  in  BLOOM,  and  may  be  seen  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
_       The  EXHIBITIONS  of   RHODODENDRONS  at  the   Horti- 
■-  cultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  nnd  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
.3    Manchester,  are  also  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  are  supplied  by 
"^        ANTHONY  WATER F.R,  Knap  Hill  Nnrsrrv.  Wokintr.  Surrey 


E 


G.     HENDtlKXJN     AND     >UM,     the    Wellington 
Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.  W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 

now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 


c 


Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Pfants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough 


JEAN  VERSCIIAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxellcs,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [E stab l_i shed  upwards  of  150  years. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  5*.  n\d.  |  Six  Months     ..     m  nrf. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  y.  lod. 
Post   Office   Orders  to  be   made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE    MEETING,    on     WEDNESDAY     NEXT,    June  4,    at 
it   o'Clock.       GENERAL    MEETING   at  3.       Band   of  the    Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  7s.  6d. 


ROYAL     BOTANIC     SOCIETY,      Regent's     Park. 
EXHIBITION  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
The     RHODODENDRONS,    AZALEAS,    ROSES.    &t,    in    the 
American  Garden  are  NOW  in  FLOWER.    Admission  as  on  ordinary 
days,  or  by  Spring  Exhibition  Tickets. 

The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and 
FRUIT— WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  June  11  and  12. 

MANCHESTER   BOTANICAL  and    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY.— The    ANNUAL    WHITSUNTIDE 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  MAY  30  to  JUNE  6. 

GRAND  SHOW  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS  by  Sir.  ANTHONY 
WATERER  will  open  on  MAY  30. 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  AUTUMNAL  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4.  5,  and  6. 

Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

UBLIN        INDUSTRIAL        EXHIBITION 

PALACE.— The     FIRST    GRAND    FLOWER    SHOW    will 
take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  June  11  and  12. 

Schedules  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to 
G.  B.  WOOD.  Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


Notice. 

THE  THETFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  June  19  and  20, 
at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition,  and  w  ill  be  open  (or  Competition  to  all  Exhibitors. 

Exhibitors  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  by  JUNE  6  of  the  space 
they  will  reguire,  and  remit  the  entrance  fee  of  21.  6d,,  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  postage  stamps.  List  of  Prizes  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  J.  COLBY,  Hon.  Sec,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 


DEVON  and  EXETER  BOTANICAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHIBI- 
TION for  the  year  will  be  held  at  EXETER  on  FRIDAY,  June  20. 
Open  Competition,  without  entrance  fees,  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses.  Schedules  of  Prizes  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  T.  W.  GRAY',  Esq.,  Queen  Street 
Chambers,  Exeter. 

CHATTERIS    HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,   in 
connection  with  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  held  at  Chatteris,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 

June  20  and  27.     Schedule  of  Prizes  (including  Three  Silver  Cups)  to 
e  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Sec,  ALAN  CLARKE,  Margetts,  Chatteris. 
Cambridgeshire.     LAST  DAY  of  ENTRY,  SATURl )AY,  Juneai. 

THE  OUNDLE  FLOWER  and  POULTRY  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  FRIDAY,  July  it.  Special  Prizes  for  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Exotic  Ferns,  and  Roses.  Schedules  may  be 
had  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  SIDDONS,  West  Street,  Oundle. 


To  tiie  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Forest   Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered-  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Mar6clial  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,   Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


rpEA  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  fine  plants,  in  pots— 

X.  Marechal  Niel.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Devoniensis,  Reve  d'Or,  Madame  Falcot,  Satfrano,  and  others,  in  any 
quantities.     LIST  with  price,  _c. 

L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hcdinghain,  Essex. 


ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
Copies  can  now 


1872.   J  J_J   ROSES,   by   JOHN  CRANSTON, 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  N 


Vienna,  IUUTTONS'  GRASS  SEED  S.— 
1873.  I  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  sons  have  had  the  honour  "I 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  TV/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.         lVl     consistingofSF.EDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 

will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON    IN  1  ER- 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Dep.iilmcnt. 

SUTTON   and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Paris,    lUL'TTONS'     GRASS     SEEDS      for      ALL 
1867.     |U    SOILS.    ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN     SEEDS,     GRASSES,    and    GRASS     SEEDS,     was 

Awarded  to 
SUTTON    and    SONS,    Seedsmen,    by    Special   Appointment,   to 

H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


ursenes,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Prize  for  Roses,  £20. 

THE  WISBECH  HORTICULTURAL 
and  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY  offer  a  First  Prize  of 
£20  for  Roses  (open  to  all)  at  their  Show  on  10th  JULY  NEXT. 
For  Forms  and  particulars,  apply  to  FREDERICK  CROSS,  Wisbech, 
Cambs, 


Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

VERY         G  A  R  D  EN         REQUISITE 

KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


Superior  Farm  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  will  be  glad  to  send 
(post  free  on  application)  a  copy  of  their  Priced  LIST  of  FARM 
SEEDS,  of  which  they  have  most  extensive  and  very  superior  Stocks. 
—Old  Established  Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  108,  Eastgate  Street 
Chester. 


W 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTSand  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

r>  HoTjOrjENDRON  PONTICUM,  by  100  or  1000, 
\)  to  be  Sold,  cheap. — Extra  fine  specimens,  3  to  3  feet  high,  and  as 
far  through,  all  grown  singly,  superb  plants,  well  set  with  flower 
buds,  delivered  free  on  Rail  at  Newport  Station,  Shropshire.  Now  is 
about  the  best  time  to  plant  them.     For  price,  apply  to 

C.  WHITEHOUSE,  Brereton  Nursery,  Rugcley,  Staffordshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

HUSSEY  and  SON  can  supply  Golden  Chain,  Tom 
Thumb,  Bijou,  and  Flower  of  Spring  GERANIUMS,  at  12s.  6d. 
per  100;  Luna  and  Mrs.  Pollock,  20s.  per  100;  also  Lastrea  cristata 
(true),  at  61.  per  dozen. 

Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 


PELARGONIUMS  and  EUCHSlAb.— 
PELARGONIUMS—  Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  strong 
flowering  plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  to  name,  in  4^-in.  and 
5-in.  pots,  w,  per  dozen,  405.  per  100. 

FUCHSIAS— Choice  sorts,  to  name,  in  g-in.  pots,  5s.  per  dozen. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


Double  White  Pelargonium. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  is 
now    sending    out    the    new    Double-flowered    White 
ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  ALINE  SISLEY. 
This  and  other  Novelties  will  be  found  fully  described  in  Mr.  W.  B.'s 
New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  which  is  just  issued,  price  ir. 

Establishment   for  New  and   Rare  Plants,   King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  > 


Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias. 

REDUCED     WHOLESALE     PR  ICES. 

WOOD  and  INGRAM  offer  fine  flowering  Plants, 
in  5-inch  pots,  of  Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy  PELAR- 
GONIUMS, their  selection,  6a.  per  dozen,  455.  per  100.  Also 
FUCHSIAS,  in  great  variety,  6s.  per  dozen, 45*.  per  100. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


A  GENTLEMAN  leaving  England  desires  to  Dispose 
of   a    fine    COLLECTION    of    BRITISH     and     FOREIGN 
FERNS.    Rev.  J.  HODGES,  Shippon  Vicarage,  Abingdon. 

ALCEOLARIA   SEED^WANTED.  —Growers  of  a 

really  fine   stbain  of  Calceolaria,  and  who  will  have   Ntw 
Seed  to  Dispose  of,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 

S.  R.  B.,  Gardeners'  Ckroniclt  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,    CENTAUREA    RAGUSINA.  —  State 
price  per  dozen,  quality,  and  size,  to 
GEORGE  J.  WOOLLETT,  Nurseries,  Caterham,  Surrey. 


Shallots. 

WANTED,    a  few  cwt  ,  sound.— By  letter,    G.  G., 
Gardener.'  Ctirmictt  Office,  W.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

GRASS  SEED.— Mixtures  of  the  best  Seeds  kept  ready 
for  Laying  Down  to  Permanent  Pasture. 
Also  SEEDS  for  One  or  Two  Years  Lay,  at  a  lower  prica 
BOLTON    and   CO.,   Seed   Merchants,    Wood    Green,     London,    N. 


To  the  Trade.  -Grey-stone  Turnip. 

BOLTON  AND  CO.  have  to  offer  Seed  of  an  excellent 
stock  of  this  useful  quick-growing   TURNIP,  at  a   moderate 

Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


Home-Grown  Manuel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
•  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  and 
of  crop  1872.       Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

L  O  N  D  0  N  , 


F>  AYNBIRD.       CALDECOTT.       B  AWT  REE, 
\l  DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 

Corn,  Skku,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  70  3-yr.  old  PINES. 
in  good  bearing  condition  ;  also  50  z-yr.  old  ditto,  all  in  sound 
large  pots.     Apply  to  the 

OAK  PEN  ER.  Uplyme  Rectory,  Lyme  Regis. 


Hardy  florist  Flowers. 
THOMAS  S.  WARES  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 

above  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  post  tree  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.    


Succulents. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  the 
above  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  tree  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.  _ 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  6j.  per  ioo,  50*.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4s  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede      Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Walling  ton,  Surrey. 

EDDING      PLANTS,     BEDDING      PLANTS.  — 

Calceolaria  aurea  fioribunda,  C.  Kayii,  E<  heveria  Bollii,  E. 
californica,  E.  montana,  E.  glauca,  E.  sccunda,  &c.  Price,  low,  on 
application.  , 

J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 

OLDEN  FEATHER  PYRETHRUM,  _\s.  per  100  ; 

LOBELIA  SPECIOSA,  4s.  per  too;  LOBELIA  PUMILA 
GKANPIFI.ORA,  as.  per  100;  SEDUM  ACRE  AUREA  and 
SEDUM  GLAUCUM,  8s.  per  100;  ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA 
GLAUCA,  12J.  and  zos.  per  100. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altnncham. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
succeeded   in   importing  the  exceedingly  beautiful    MASDE- 
VALLIA   ELEPHAMTCEPS,  and  is  now  offering  it  for  the  first 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. ■ 


New  Dahlias. 

JOHN  KEYNES  has,  without  question,  the  finest 
collection  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation.  The  new  ones  for  1873 
are  now  ready,  in  fine  plants,  and  all  other  varieties  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Amateurs  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

VERBENAS.— The    New   Verbenas,   raised   by   Mr.   Eckford,   are 
also  ready.     CATALOGUES  forwarded  on  application. 

Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


PANSIES.— The  largest  and  finest  stock  in  the  Trade, 
fine  named  varieties,  strong  plants,  31.,  45.,  and  Os.  per  dozen  ; 
21J.  and  30s.  per  10a 

DAHLIAS— strong  plants  of  finest  named  varieties,  T.  M   s  selec- 
tion, 4s.  per  dozen,  251.  per  100.     New  varieties  of  1872,  12*.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
THOMAS  MILNER,  Nurseryman,  Bradford. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs. 

PVAN  WAVEREN,  J  UN.,  AND  CO.,  of  Hillegom, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  just  published  their  New  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above.  It  may  be  had  post  free  of  Messrs  R 
SILRERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.C. : 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Kerns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTICFERNS,  No.  7. 


Foot's  Cray  Nurserj'i  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


New  Seedling  Clematises. 

Hand    C.  COBBETT   are   now   offering    five   new 
.     distinct   and   handsome  SEEDLING    CLEMATISES.       A 
Descriptive  LIST,  with  prices,  free  on  application. 
H.  AND  C.  COBBETT,  Horscll  Nurseries.  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 
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Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

MR.     WILLIAM     BULL,     having    received    large 
Importations,  can  make  the  following  special  offer  :— 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS,  ais.  each;  three  at  15*. 
AERIDES  CRISPUM,  10s.  (3d.  each  ;  three  at  7s-  6A 
SACCOLABIUM  BLUMEI  MAJUS,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  7s,  bd. 
ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM.7S.  6d.  each;  three  at  5s. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITRoSMUM,  7s-  °d.  each;  three  at  5s. 

,,        ROSEUM.7S.  f>d.  each;  three  at  <s. 
DENDROBIUM  MACROPHYLLUM,  10$.  bd.  each;  three  at  7s.6d, 
BROUGHTUNIA  SANGUINEA,  10s.  6a\  each;  three  at  75.  (3d. 
EPIDENDRUM   DECIPIENS,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  5s. 
SCHOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA,  51.  each  ;  three  at  3s-  <xf- 
ACINETA  SUPERBA,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  55. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE, 7s.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  51. 
EPIDENDRUM  DICHR.OMUM,  iqs.  td.  each;  three  at  7s.  (3d. 
AERIDES  MACULOSUM.2U.  each;  three  at  15s. 
AERIDES  OUINQlEVULNERUM,3iJ.  td.  each  ;  three  at  211. 
CALANTHE  VERATRIFOLI  A,  ioj.  td.  each  ;  three  at  7S.  (3d. 
CALANTHE   VESTITA   LUTEO-OCULATA,   55.   each;   three  at 

35.  6d. 
CALANTHE  VESTTTA  RUERO-OCULATA,  5s.  each;    three  at 

«.  U. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  EARBATUM  PURPUREUM,  5s.  each;  three  at 

3s.  (3d. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  VILLOSUM.2I5.  each;  three  at  155. 
ONCIDIUM   MICROPOGON.75.  6d.  each;  three  at  5s. 
ONCIDIUM  ORNITHORRHYNCHUM,ios.6J.  each;  three  at  ys.td. 
DENDROBIUM  CRETACEUM,  icw.  (3d.  each;  three  at  7s,  6,i. 
DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM,  15s.  each;  three  at 

ioj.  6d. 
LIMATODES  ROSEA,  5s.  each  ;  three  at  31.  6d, 
SACCOLABIUM     AMPULLACEUM      MOULMEINENSE,    215. 

each  ;  three  at  15s. 
SACCOLABIUM  GUTTATUM,  211.  each;  three  at  15s. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORONARIUM,  21s.  each;  three  at  151. 
HOULLETIALINDENIANA,  10s.  (3d.  each;  three  at  7s.  6d. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's   Road,   Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  "WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Per  packet.— 1.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
Williams'   superb   strain  of   PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  (3d.,  and  5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and  2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6d.,  2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

is.  6d.,  as.  6d.,  3s.  (3d.,  and  g    o 

Wiggins'  prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  . .           a.  td.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3    6 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEM A,  blue             16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  white          16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.] 

DELPHINIUM  IMPEKIALEfl.-pl., new 10 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain         ,.        ..          is.  and  1    6 

PRIMULA  J  APONICA,  our  own  savins    ..         ..is.  6d.  and  2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK.  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6i.  and  2    6 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2s.  6d.  and  3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        10 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,   N. 

To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 
T3ICHARD  SMITH'S    RENOVATING   MIXTURE 

XX  of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS  (8  to 
12  lb.  per  acre,  at  Bd.  per  lb),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

RICHARD     SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  261.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 

NATURAL     GRASSES:     their    Names    and 
Derivations;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c 

Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH^Seetf  Merchant,  Worcester. 

To  Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Country 
genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant  Rocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST 
yeah,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  of  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  AND  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10$.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  12s.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts  ;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 
HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  from  LARGE  ROOTS. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 

SWEDE  TURNIP.  PE- 
KING'S Unrivalled  SWEDE,  very  compact, 

the  best  and  heaviest  Swede  grown  . .  ..09 
KING'S  Improved  SKIRVING'S   SWEDE, 

very  hardy,  will  stand  the  most  severe  frosts  o  7 
KING'S    PURPLE-TOP    SWEDE,    small 

neck,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  of  excellent 

quality 07 

CHAMPION  SWEDE o3 


.  bus. 
5.   d. 


34  o 


28  o 
30  o 


WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIPS,  from  choicest  varie- 
ties, 6d.  to  zod.  per  lb.     Much  cheaper  by  the  bushel, 

KING'S  MANGEL  WURZEL  SEED,  from  choicest 
selected  Stocks,  6d.  to  gd.  per  lb. 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 
for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20s.  and  upwards. 
Notice— J.  K.  K.  bees  to  remind  his  Customers  and  the  Public 
that  all  his  Seeds  are  selected  and  grown  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and,  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Agricultural  Seeds— a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  notice— they  may 
rely  on  having  Pure  Home-grown  Seeds  of  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  

JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


To  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurserymen,  &c. 

COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  to  be  had  free,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 
R.  SHEPHARD,  Saw  Mills,  Norman's  Buildings,  St.  Lukes,  E.C. 
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COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  i8gg,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ii.,  31.,  and  ioj.  id. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


CARTER'S    SEEDS,    CARRIAGE    FREE. 


JAMES  CARTER  &C?SEED  FARMERS.  237  8  238.HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON 


SPECIAL  NOTICE— In  consequence  of  J.  C.  &•  Co.'s  engagements  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
they  will  not  Exhibit  their  interesting  Museum  of  Seeds  and  Roots  this  year  at  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society's  Plymouth  Shorn. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

UDAMS'S  NITEO-PHOSPHATE.  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUI'ERPHosi'HATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Ckaitman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manae.tr and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  of 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  arc  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ,£13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

^14  js.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

I.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  13,  Rumford  Place,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
T-  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street.  Nt-wcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

L  AWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP   MANURE,    DISSOLVED    BONES,   SUPER- 

PHOSPHATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures.  : 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  • 
63,     Constitution    Street,     Leith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland   Road,  Bristol.  


To  Plant  Growers  and  Exhibitors. 
3R- 


THE  OXFORD  POT,  Registered.— This  Pot  is  Per- 
forated in  the  Rim,  for  Training  Pelargoniums,  A/aleas, 
Balsams,  Roses,  &c.  (without  the  aid  of  Stakes),  in  small  specimens, 
and  in  large  ones  for  fixing  Horizontal  Stakes,  Wire,  or  other  Training 
Forms.    To  be  had  only  of 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-M.irr. 
N.B.— Licences  granted  to  Manufacturers.     Any  one  making  them 
without  such  Licence  will  be  Prosecuted  according  to  Law. ( 

The  Original^eston-super-Mare  Potteries, 

Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 

DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to   30    inches    in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &C.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 
Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 

rrizc  at  the  Great    Exhibition  of    iH.^i 

pOWLER'I 


PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at   WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works.  Leeds. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


!  H  E    above    and    many     other     PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
fc  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as  - 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  Utile  room, 
and.  once  put  down,  incur  no 
furlncr  labour  or  expense,  U 


do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Ac, 


1   Artificial  Stone,   very 


durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  In  great  variety  "f  design 
F   and  G    KOSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Stn 

friars,  S.E.;  o.ieen's  Road  West,  Chelsea.  s«     :   K  '"    -'  »",         ";'    ' 
Agents  for aOOKER'S  PATBN1    "ACME  fRAftES,»PI         I 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     lio\ES;    also    tor    FOXLBVS 

PATENT  HEADED  GARDEN  WALL    * 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


F.CKS. 

The  Trade  supplied. 


ARNAMENTAL       PAVING       TILES 

KJ    for    Conservatories,     Haifa,    Corridors,    Balconies,  ftc,    from 

31    per   square  yard   upwards.       Pattern    Sheets    ol    plain   or    more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  Mlei 


(ratc  drsiiMi-i,  with  prnes,  sent  i  or  seiecunn. 

lilTF  GLARED   TILES,   for    I  Inlnj  Walla  of  Dairies    »  arders, 

hen   Ranges,   Baths.  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 

•  tcut  durability.  Wall    CoplnffB.    Drain    Pipes  and   Tiles  of  all  kinds, 

Rooting  Tiles  in  gTcal  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c 

F.  anuG.  KOSHER,  Unck  and  Tile  Men  h.uits.—  See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14*.  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  »,  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf  si  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  MURKS  for  Rockeries  or  terneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  ch.irjre. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot -water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London.E. 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  nnd  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  AND  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


THE    "AUTOIATOI"    LA  WE"    I0WEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  cither  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  8,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.     Prices  from  55s. 

1$^  Carriage  Paid  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &c. 


DEANE  &  CO,, 

46,  King  William  St,, 
London  Bridge, 

LAWN  MOWERS  ..from  s;i. 
GARDEN  BARROWS..  „  2aj.  6d. 
GARDEN  ROLLERS  ..  „  3Ss. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  &c. 


HOT-WATER     FITTINGS    for  T.AWTtf      TVrnWfTR  Q 

_  .  „_„„  „„_„__    ,  .  GREENHOUSES,       CONSERVA-  mv,H       JU.U  WJUSO, 

GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66s.        TORIES,  &c.  SHANKS',  GREEN'S,  RANSOME'S,  Sic 

Deanc's  Ne-ai  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 

Established    A.D.    1700.        Discount    5  per   cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £2. 

DEANE  and"  CO.,   46,   KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO." 
•  — Patronised  and  used  for  Frocmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entireiy  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  a  yards  wide,  u.  M.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  tod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    arf.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  tod.  per  yard. 

S<  HIM  1  inches  wide,  70  yards  lonp,  63,<f.  to  &}id.  per  yard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS    do.,   do.,  64  and    7a  inches   wide,    7};d.  and 
oflid.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of"  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  :  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 
45*. 


Sos. 


To  Cut 

10  in. 

1    12  in.  |    14  in. 

16  in. 

1    18  in 

70s. 

|     90.r.    |    110s. 

130J. 

|    140.T. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
roin.  1  12  in.  I  14  in.  I  16  in.  I  18  in.  I  20  in.  |  22  in.  I  24  in. 
jos.     J    gos.    \  110s.  j  13OJ.  I  140J.  I   150J.  J  i6or.  j  180s. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 

25-r- 


8  in. 
35*- 


10  in. 
45'- 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 
]  Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST     GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PRICES  OF 

FOLLOWS  k  BATE'S 

PATENT 

LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

10-in.  12-in.  14-in. 

.£3  1°    °  £4  10    o  £$     5     o 

Io-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

£6'  00      £6  15     o      £7  10    o 

24-in. 

£9    o    o 

THE    "CLIMAX" 

(Back  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£150      £1   15     o      £250 

10-in. 

£l     °     ° 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS   WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  BE 
RETURNED  WITHIN  A  MONTH, 

FREE    OF   ALL   COST  TO 
THE      PURCHASER,     and 

IF  PAID  FOR  WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL    BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  {LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
FOLLOWS  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
in  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
further  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other. 

At  this  competition  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass— which  no  other  Machine  could  manage— but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 
made.  ^  ^/7  ^  Machines  tried  were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,   MANCHESTER. 
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THIRTY  THOUSAND  Fine-foliage  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  all  in  aK-mch  single  pots,  and  now  fit  for  planting, 
at  2s  id.  per  dozen,  cash,  including  Antennaria,  Alternanthera  roag- 
nifica,  Sempcrvivum  californicum,  Iresinc  Lindeni,  Iresinc  Herbstn, 
Lamium  aurcum,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
Pyrethrum,  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus. 

T>n  Thousand  GERANIUMS,  10,000  CALCEOLARIAS,  10,000 
VERBENAS,  and  including  AGERATUMS,  CUPHEA'S,  GAZA- 
NIAS.  HELIOT&OPIUMS,  LOBELIAS,  NIEREMBERGIA 
GRACILIS,  &c. 

T.  S.  LANSDOWN,  Norih  Wilts  Nurseries,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

REDUCED    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

WOOD    AND    INGRAM     offer    the    following    fine 
established  Plants,  in  single  pots. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  12s.  per  100. 

,,  ION,  fine  dark,  161.  per  100. 

PENTSTEMON,  fine  named  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  cos.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPECIOSA,   Purity,  Paxtonii,  pumila  grandiflora,  and 

Trentham  Blue,  12s.  per  100 
THYMUS,  Fisher  &  Holmes'  New  Gold  Variegated,  31.  per  dozen. 
PETUNIA,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  Double,  y.  per  dozen. 
HELIOTROPES,  named  varieties,  14s.  per  100. 
ALOYSIA,  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  ss.  6d.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  Crimson    King,    Boulc   de   Neige,  and    Purple    King, 

145.  per  100. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  81.  to  12$.  per  100. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  fine   show  varieties,  extra  strong  plants,  in  4-inch 

pots,  autumn  struck.  Hs.  per  dozen, 50s.  per  100. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  flowering  bulbs  in  growth,  is.  6d.  to  31. 6i.  each. 

VERBENAS,  from  store  pots,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  6s.  per  100, 
505  per  1000. 

Descriptive  Triced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


HOETICULTUEISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery* 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 
PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Maida  Vale,  Edgvvare  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 

JOHN   BKSTKR,    ALuu*er. 

Tricolor  and  Bedding  Pelargoniums. 

REDUCED  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD    and     INGRAM'  offer    the    following    fine 
established  PLANTS,  in  single  pots  :— 
GOLDEN  TRICOLORS. 
Count*  ss  of  Craven,  3s.  per  dozen.     I      Star  of  India,  41.  per  dozen. 
J.  D.  Bassctt,  extra  fine,  is.  td.  each  ]      Mrs.  Dix,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter},  ss.  6d.  each,  24J.  per  dozen. 
Queen  Victoria,  3s.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100, 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  21.  6d.  to  3$.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 
Louisa  Smith,  3J.  per  dozen.  |      Sophia  Cusatk,  45.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLORS. 


Lass  o'  Cowrie,  241.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  61.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  41.  per  dozen, 
Prince  Silverwings,  45.  per  dozen. 


Caroline  Longfield,  35.  per  dozen, 
Charming  Bride,  6x.  per  dozen. 
Excellent  (Turner),  6s.  per  dozen 
Italia  Unita,  31.  p.  doz. ,20s.  p.  100 
Queen  of  May,  31.  per  dozen,  20$.  per  100. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.  &  I.'s  selection, 
31.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 
SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  31.  per  dozen,  205.  per  100. 

Shottesham  Pet,  3J.  per  dozen,  20s.  per  100.  [100. 

Silver  Cord,  6s.  per  dozen.  |  Mrs.  Vidler,  31,  per  dozen,  sos.  per 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Golden  Christine,  6s.  per  dozen. 


MR.    WILLIAM     BULL'S     PRIZES 

FOR  NEW  PLANTS  FOR  1873. 

All  Entries  for  the  first  scries  of  Six  Cups,  as  below,  to  be  awarded 
on  IVeduesday  next,  June  4,  must  be  made  to-day  (Saturday),  and  sent 
to  Mr.  G.  Eyles,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 


FOR    PRIVATE    GROWERS. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value    £5. 


FOR    NURSERYMEN. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value    £5. 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S     ROAD,     CHELSEA,     LONDON,    S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  BIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 
CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Ivy-leaved,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.  &  I.'s  selection,  ss.  6d.  to  4s.  p.  doz. 
Double  flowering  Zonal,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.   &    I.'s   selection, 
ss.  6d   to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  ZONAL. 
Acme  (Smith),  31.  per  dozen.  I    Bayard  (Pearson),  3*.  per  dozen. 

Jean  Sisley,  3s.  per  dozen.  |    Vesuvius,3i.  per  doz,  20s.  per  100. 

Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  3s.  per  dozen. 
Lord  Derby,  3s.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 
Christine,  ss,  6d.  per  dozen,  181.  per  iqoo. 
Master  Christine,  or.   per  dozen;   extra  large  autumn-slruck  plants, 

15s.  per  dozen. 
Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  by  name,  W,  &  I.'s  selection,  161.,  to 
251.  per  100. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


BEDDING  PLANTS. 

JAS.  CARTER,  DUNNETT  &  BEALE 

Offer  COLLECTIONS  of  BEDDING    PLANTS  at   the  following  low  rates, 
basket  and  packing  included : — 

No.   1.— BATTERSEA  PARK  COLLECTION,  containing   50  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,   in 

25  varieties,  211, 
No.  2.— BATTERSEA  PARK  COLLECTION,  containing  120  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  in 

30  varieties,  42s. 
No.  3—  ROYAL   KENSINGTON    COLLECTION,   containing  60   Ornamental   Foliage   and 

60  Flowering  Plants,  42s. 
No.  4.— ROYAL    KENSINGTON    COLLECTION,   containing   30   Ornamental   Foliage  and 

30  Flowering  Plants,  21s. 
No.  5— CRYSTAL  PALACE  COLLECTION,  containing  60  Plants  of  dwarf  compact  growth, 

for  carpet  bedding,  21s. 
No.  6.— JAMES   CARTER  and  CO.'S  OWN    COLLECTION,  containing  80  Plants,   out  of 

pots,  21S. 

No.  7.— JAMES   CARTER  and  CO.'S  OWN    COLLECTION,  containing  160  Plants,  out  of 

pots,  42s. 
No.  8.— JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.'S    SURPLUS     COLLECTION,      containing    6    dozen 

Plants,  21s. 
No.  9.— JAMES   CARTER  AND  CO.'S  SURPLUS     COLLECTION,     containing     10    dozen 

Plants,   3 1 j.  6d. 

For  full  particulars,  see  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  which  can  be  had  Free  on  application. 


Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

237,  HIGH  HOLBORN  ;  and  CRYSTAL  PALACE  NURSERY,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON. 


Now  ready  for  sending   out, 


JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA,   YOUNG'S  NEW  GOLDEN   CHINESE  JUNIPER. 


A 

First-class   Certificate,   Royal  Horticultural   Society,   London, 

Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class   Certificate,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Inter- 
national Horticultural,  Sept.  II,  1872. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  in  offering  the  above  really  valuable  Plant  to  the  Public,  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  Extracts 
from  the  Press  and  from  Correspondence  he  has  received,  all  bearing  testimony  to  its  being 

THE      FINEST      YELLOW      CONIFER      OF      THE      DAY. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plant i  is  as  bright  u  the 
tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and  coupling  with  them  the  free- 
growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  tins  novelty  to  be  one  o( 
the  best  and  most  desirable  ol  ornamental  Conifers." 


Report  from  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Sept.  7,  1873. 
"  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Young's  Juniperus  ernnensis  aureus.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  handsomest  of  Coniferous  "lirubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour  is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to 
any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may  however  add, 
from  a  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  la  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the 
entire  stuck  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back,  but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  ol 
3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  'cloth  ol  gold'  array."  *  •  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  propa- 
gated plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have  moreover  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is 

For  Testimonials  and  List  of  Subscribers,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  p.  1444.  Oct.  26,  1872. 
It  is  now  being  sent  out  in  strong  well  established  Plants,   21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

MAURICE    YOUNG,     MILFORD    NURSERIES,    near    GODALMINGx    SURREY. 


Extract  from  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Junt  20,  1873. 
"A  foremost  position,  however,   must  be  accorded  to  Mr,  Young's   new   Golden   Chinese  Juniper 
(Juniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  the 
Milford   Nurseries.     It  retains  in  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  must 
become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced.  '* 


May  31,  1873] 


The   Gardeners'    Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
H^RICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20s.     per      100. 

X  ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  us  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60s.  per  ico. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  in.  per  100. 
ALTERNaNTHERA  AMCENA,  185.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon.  

Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,       at      20s.      per     100. 
BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICOLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  151. 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  las.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  105.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &&.  at  10s,  per  too. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  arc   now- 
ready  for  planting.     Price  List  free. 
T.  L  MAYOS,  the  Flora)  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash : — GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  M. ;  Florence,  3s.  6d .  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  31.  6d. ;  Lucy  Grieve,  51.:  Sophia  Cusack,  3s.  6d.  ;  Sophia 
Dumaresgue,  as.  6a\  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Longfield, 
as.  6\i  ;  Airs.  John  Clutton,  35.  6d.  ;  Frincess  Beatrice,  31.  6d.  ;  Prince 
Silvcrwings.  as.  6d.  GOLD  and  BRONZE:  Dragon,  35.  6d.  ;  Gold- 
tinder,  4s.  ;  The  Moor,  35,  6d.  DOUBLES  :  Victor  Lemoine,  31.  b&.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  31.  6d.  Baskets  and  packing,  6d.  per  dozen  or  31.  per 
looextra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED   FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 


CHOICE     BEDDING     GERANIUMS,     &c— 
Christine,  2s.  per  dot,  15s.  per  too.     j     Claudius.  41.  per  doien. 
Dr.  Lindley,  as.  per  doz.,  151.  per  100.  [     Le  Grand,  31  per  dozen. 

Lord  Palmerston,  as.  per  dot,  151.  per  100.  |     Soleil,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  Upton,  4s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100.  [100. 

Bronze  and  Gold,  choice  varieties  byname,  as.  6d.  per  doz.,  17J.  6d.  per 
PYRETHRUM  AUREUM,  is.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  too. 
ECHEYERIA  SECUNDA  GI.AUCA,  3s.  per  dozen,  aos.  per  100. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  is.6d.  per  dozen,  105.  per  100. 
IRESINE  LINDENI.ai.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100. 


GNAPHALIUM  LANATUM,  fol.  clegans  var.,  6d.  each,  a s.  per  doz 
The  above  are  strong  plants,  turned  out  of  single  pots.  Package  free, 
WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


GERANIUMS. — 12  Zonal  and  Nosegay,  selected  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson's  set  of  1872,  for  $s.,  post  free  ;  Tricolor, 
3s.  per  dozen,  -jis.  per  100;  Bicolor,  31.  per  dozen,  ais.  per  too, 
LOBE  LIASand  GOLDEN  PYRETHRUM,  ij.&i"  per  doz.,  all  in  pots 
ECHEYERIA  SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  is.  6d.  and  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  CORD1FOLIUM,  fol.  var., 25.  perdoz. 
FUCHSIAS,  including  Smith's  Avalanche,  King  of  Stripes,  and  other 

pood  sorts,  31.  per  dozen,  aos.  per  100. 
ROSES,   choice  Tea,  in  pots,   las.   per  dozen  ;     Hybrid   Perpetuals, 

0$,  per  dozen,  good  leading  sorts. 
PANSIES,  named,  as.  per  dozen,  125.  per  100. 

SEDUMS,acreaurea and  glaucum,  SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM, 
IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  ts.6d.  per  dozen,  8j.  per  100. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,   Oldt'ield  Nursery.  Altrincham. 


Cheap  Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 

WILLIAM  B  ADM  AN  offers   as   under,   Package 
free  :— 
VERBENAS,  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet,  rooted  cuttings,  61.  per  100, 

501.  per  1000 :  from  single  pots,  u.  6J.  per  dozen,  121.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  35.   6d,  per   100;    25s. 

Eer  1000. 
IOTROPIUM,  fine  dark,  6s.  per  100. 
TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS— Mrs    Pollock,  Louisa  Smith,    as.    per 

dozen,  151.  per  100;  Sir  Robert  Napier,  very  fine,  31.  per   dozen  ; 

12  sorts  to  name,  5*. 
SILVER  VARIEGATED,  Flower  of  Spring,  »  W.   per  dozen,   12s. 

per  100. 
GOLD  LEAF  GERANIUM,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  is.  6d.  per  dozen, 

11s.  per  100. 
VESUVIUS,  best  Bedding  Scarlet  Geranium,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s. 

per  100. 
IE.\N  SISLEY,  fine  for  pots,  2s.  per  dozen,  i$s.  per  too. 
r  L  CHSIAS,  double  and  single,  rooted  cuttings,  6s.  per  100;  from 

single  pots,  as  per  dozen,  121.  per  too. 
COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELT1,  rooted  cuttings,  Zs.   per  100  ;  strong 

plants,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  Irom  pots,  is.  6d.   per 

dozen,  ias.  per  100. 
WHITE  and  PINK  GERANIUMS,  21.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100. 

Terms  Cash  with  order. 
Cemetery   Nursery.   Gravesend. 


Palms.— (Wholesale  Prices.) 

TyOOD  and  INGRAM  offer  fine  established   Plants 

as  follows : — 

CHAM.-EROPS  EXCELSA,  in  5-inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 

,.  MACROCARPA,  in  4  inch  pots,  15s.  per  dozen. 
LATAN  t  A  BORBONTCA.  in  6-inch  pots,  24s.  per  dozen. 
OREODOXA  OLERACEA,  in  4-inch  pots,  ly.  per  dozen. 
PH'ENIX  HUMILIS,  in  4-inch  pots,  151.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS.  in  5  inch  pots,  181.  per  dozen. 
Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Tacsonia  exoniensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   AND  CO.  can   offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  31.  6d.  to  $s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Tea  Roses. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  have  5000 
NIPHETOS    to  offer,  and   are   prepared    to    execute    orders 
for   them  ;  also  for  any  quantity  of  all   the  other  best  and   newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 
Royal    Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks.  


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 
VTEW    HARDY   VERBENA    (Verbena    montana).- 

i- 1  The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
'rom  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  o(  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  gs.  per  dozen,  £3  per  ico. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO  ,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  — 

Single  plants        as.  63.  to  35.  6d.  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      31  j.  6d. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 

First  quality  . .         . .     3$.  per  packet  01  100  Seeds. 

Second  quality       ..         ..     2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  a3  a  Bedding  Plant. 
—This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  (lowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  95.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  25.  6d  to    51.  each. 

Fine  Standards       10s  6d.  to  151.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


New  Gloxinia,  Cecilia. 

DS.  THOMSON  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
•  above  very  beautiful  GLOXINIA,  a  splendid  large  flower, 
of  excellent  substance,  lobes  of  a  pure  white,  throat  bright  crimson- 
lake,  changing  to  a  deep  plum  colour.  This  new  variety  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington,  on 
May  15,  1872,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  being  unusually 
admired.  Price,  ios.  6d.  each.  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Now  being  sent  out. 

The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


'  Japanese  Primroses. 

|\  TR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 

i.»X     now  orTering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

Tn,5  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :— "  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow   zone  round  the  eye.     y.  6d.  each, 

30J.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 
nn  .m?r?oncrimson  ""£  round  the  eye.     31.  6d.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,  shading  outwards   to   a   beautiiul   rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion  of  the  corolla  lobes    being  white.     3*.   6d.   each, 

30*.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA.— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  ol  a 

Mac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3*.  6d.  each, 

361-  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA.— Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour,    y.  bd.  each, 

36s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magatim  remarks :—"  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  50  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any.P.'ant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  .Sir.  Fortune, 
5af y  so  success^u'  'n  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe,  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
t"   ,  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 

fjar«y— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?  We 
naraly  think  so,  and  every  one  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has-  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
oouDt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."  31.  6d.  each  ;  36*.  per  dozen. 
KsUblishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,    King's   Road,  Chelsea^ 


T^    n,  ,4f.     Important  Notice. 
O    PLANT    EXHIBITORS.— A  rare    opportunity 

,  i-  1?  k°T'  °ffer?<J  l<>  exhibitors  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  now 
x?viniUp«?  m^W  and  is  desirous  of  DISPOSING  of  his 
!i  JwSI  ST?C>  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
tv\  a  -  in^Ldir,g  magnificent  specimens  of  Crotons,  Rondeletias, 
Dipladenias  &c  Also  some  very  choice  ORCHIDS,  including 
\andas  Cattleyas,  Lahas,  &c,  all  in  fine  condition.  The  above  wifl 
oe  ottered  at  tempting  prices. 

M^ddrf^i,1.-rftci^taii.ce  t0  WM-  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nurseries. 

XSSSS.-M^'  Sussex  who  wm  fun,i5h  address  -d  a" 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  t\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ios.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ,£25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  ios. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  \li  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
j£i2  10J.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


Choice  Collections. 

JOHN  H.  LEY.  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  for  the  afternamed 
Collections,  which,  for  quality  and  cheapness,  are  even  superior  to 
those  generally  offered  by  him,  and  which  have  given  such  universal 
satisfaction: — 

COLLECTION  No.  1. 
12   Choice   PALMS,  in   12  distinct   sorts,  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  exhibition,  in  nice  established  little  plants.     Price  One 
Guinea. 

COLLECTION  No.  a. 

12  Choicest  PALMS,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  line  plants  for  immediate 

effect,  in  new  and  rare  kinds.     Price  63s.  and  1055. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12     New     and     Choice     FLOWERING     and     ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGED    STOVE   PLANTS,   good  plants  and   valuable    sorts. 

Price  six.  and  421 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

12  choice  FERNS,  the  most  distinct,  graceful,  and  uncommon  kinds 

selected  from  a  very  large  variety.     Price  ios.  6d.  and  air, 

COLLECTION  No.  5. 

6  rare  and  beautiful  ORCHIDS,  for  cool  or  warm  house,  in  strong 

established,  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.     This  collection  is  a 

very  advantageous    one    for    the    purchaser,   the    same  price   being 

frequently  charged  for  one  or  two   single  plants.     Selection  from  over 

40  kinds.     Price  211.  and  421. 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 

12  distinct  and  first-rate  CALADIUMS,  nice  established  plants,  in 

3-inch  pots,  for  ios.  6d.  (or  extra  size  bulbs,  free  by  post,  for  21s.) 

All  packages  gratis  for  cash  with  order,  otherwise  charged  as.  6d. 

CATALOGUES  lree.    Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  High  Street, 

Croydon. 


JACKMAN'S  NEW  HARDY  CLEMATIS.      Noted 
for    their    vigorous    growth    and    free    successional   flowering. 
Distributed  in  Mav,  1872. 
C.  THOMAS  MOORE.— First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.     Flowers  very  large,  ol  a  deep  rich  pucy  violet,  having  a 
very  prominent  tuft  of  white  stamens,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  Passion-flower. 
C.  MRS.  JAMES  BATEMAN  —  First-class  Certificate  Royal  Hoi.. 
cultural   Society.      Flowers  large,   mostly  six   sepals  of  a  deep 
reddish  lilac,  passing  off  to  a  pale  lavender,  stamens  conspicuous. 
C.  VITICELLA  RUBRA  GRANDIFLORA.— First-class  Certificate 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.     Flowers  medium,  from  four  to 
sepals  of  a  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  abundant  and  flowering. 
C.    ALEXANDRA.— First-class     Certificate      Royal      Horticultural 
Society.     Flowers  large,  free  blooming,  of  a  reddish  violet,  with 
broad  overlapping  sepals. 
C.  VELUTINA  PURPUREA.— First-class  Certificate   Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      Flowers  large  and  abundant;  the  colour  is  a 
very  rich  blackish  mulberry-purple,  stamens  greenish. 
Strong  Plants,  ot  last  year,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  the  set  of  five  varieties  for 
30s.,  in  pots. 

The  CLEMATIS,  suitable  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  as 
a  wall  plant,  as  a  bedding^  plant,  as  a  pillar  plant,  on  rockwork  and 
rootery,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant,  can  be  supplied  in  pots,  strong 
and  vigorous,  from  a  stock  of  upwards  ol  40,000  plants  of  select  Home 
and  Continental  varieties,  at  181.,  ais.,  to  42$.  per  dozen. 

An  Abridged  CLEMATIS  LIST  forwarded  on  application. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Seventeen  Plates,  price  101.  6rf., 

THE  CLEMATIS  as  a  GARDEN  FLOWER  ; 
being  descriptions  of  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Clematis,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  with  select  and  classified  Lists,  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  adapted  in  modern  gardening.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.LS.,  and 
George  Jackmam,  F.R.H.S. 

"  This  work  is  a  treatise,  and  a  very  comprehensive  one."—  Journal 
of  Horticulture. 

"This  is  a  good  book.  A  completeness  of  plan  is  visible  throughout 
the  work." — Ike  Garden. 

"  An  elegant  volume  on  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  flowers." 
— Florist  and  Potnologisl. 

"We  do  not  think  we  say  too  much  by  asserting  that  two  persons 

better  qualified  for  the  office  than  our  authors,  by  the  possession  of 

special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  do  not  exist."— Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. 


rpHE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY.— 

JL  The  GREAT  PKOV1NCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUITS, 
cur  flowers  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK,  BATH,  1'UESDAY,  June  u,  to  SATURDAY 

lune  28  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  he  offered  in 
PRIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoven.in  Bands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Charges  for  Admission  :— First  Day,  tor  6rf_,  or  js  6d  if  bought 
on  or  before  June  17;  Second  Day, 2s.  6d  ;  Third  and  Founh  Days,  '■■  : 
Last  1  lay,  i^d  Three  Tickets  fur  the  first  day,  and  Four  for  the  second 
01  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  21s  .il  purchased  before  June  10 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  11.  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  101.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others, 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  June  30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  (rom 
Local  Agt  nts  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  of  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained.  Persons  at  a  distance  nny  remit  by  Post-office 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER,  Sec,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  bd.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vii, : 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B:,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Karl  Koch 
Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


James  McNab. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 


41,   Wellington    Street, 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1873. 

MEETINGS    FOR   THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 


MtiNDAY,  June 

TUDSDAV,  — 

Monday,        June 


Thursday, 

Friday, 

Thursday, 


Manchester  Botanical  and  Hort 
Great  Whitsuntide  Exhibition. 

-Entomological 

Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      . . 

Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  . . 

Ditto  (General  Meeting) 

Continuation  of  Show. 


ir  A.M. 

I   P.M. 

3  r.M. 


5— Linnean 


TH  ERE  is  a  certain  class  of  the  community  who 
regard  botany  as  a  very  harmless  pursuit, 
and  its  votaries  as  persons  who  might  turn  their 
talents  to  better  account.  Very  naturally  the 
class  to  which  we  allude  thrives  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  very  refreshing  therefore  to  those  who  look 
on  botany  and  horticulture  not  merely  from  the 
flower-show  point  of  view,  nor  from  a  scientific 
aspect  only,  but  also  in  the  light  of  a  mine  of 
wealth,  as  regards  the  material  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  to  find  indications  of  a 
better  state  of  things.  The  successful  introduc- 
tion of  Cinchona  into  India  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Clements  Markham  and 
others  no  doubt  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this.  The  general  public  has  been  made  aware 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  done  by  such 
men  as  the  Hookers,  Von  Mueller,  Ander- 
son, SCHOMBURGK,  and  other  directors  cf 
botanic  gardens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  last, 
not  least,  by  colonial  botanists,  is  either  net 
known  or  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  general 
public.  Unable  to  understand  or  to  sympathise 
with  the  scientific  labours  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  public  remains  in  ignorance  of  much  of 
what  it  could  appreciate  were  it  fairly  brought 
before  it.  The  late  Sir  William  Hooker  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  energy  to  initiate 
a  series  of  Colonial  Floras,  some  of  which  are 
completed  and  others  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, and  which,  though  of  present  value  to  the 
botanist  only,  will  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  capitalist  and  the  experimentalist. 
To  illustrate  our  remarks,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  Tasmanian  paper,  the 
Cornwall  Chronicle,  and  which  indicates  how, 
even  from  the  restricted  point  of  view  of  the 
questioner,  the  answer  may  be  made  to  the 
cuckoo  cry — Citi  bono  f 

"  A  true  sense  of  their  interests  should  induce  Tas- 
manian investors  to  do  something  for  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  wealth  ;  but  it  is.  in  fact,  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  community  on  such  points  of  vital  importance  to 
our  prosperity,  that  is  owing  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vails. Little  care  has  been  taken  to  bring  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  common  things 
which  concern  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  colony.  The  means  wasted  on  a  so-called  superior 
education,  which  fosters  mere  scholarship,  is  quite  un- 
suited  for  such  a  colony  as  Tasmania,  where  the  work  to 
be  done  consists  in  discovering  and  making  available 
natural  resources  almost  unknown  ;  where  the  forests 
have  to  be  utilised  and  cleared  for  the  agriculturist  to 
commence  his  operations,  the  streams  diverted  for  irriga- 
tion and  power,  and  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  botany, 
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engineering,  and  forestry  encouraged,  that  we  may 
properly  understand  the  wealth  which  Nature  offers  with  a 
lavish  hand. 

1  *  It  is  the  ignorance  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
which  is  the  great  deficiency  in  the  education  of  our  people. 
How  many  know  anything  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
island  ?  of  the  medicinal  value  of  the  indigenous  vegeta- 
tion, the  varieties  of  timber,  the  beauty  of  the  Conifers  ? 
How  few  have  ever  beheld  the  glcry  of  our  so-called  Myrtle 
forests  (Fagus  Cunninghami),  more  properly  designated 
Tasmanian  Beeches,  and  where  the  trees  rival  in  beauty  of 
foliage,  form,  and  grandeur  of  trunk,  the  most  famous 
ornaments  of  European  forests?  Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  this  valuable  timber,  which,  for  beauty  and 
durability,  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  foreign  woods,  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  almost  unknown  to  our  export  trade. 
Capital,  skill,  and  energy  are  required  to  unlock  this 
neglected  wealth  of  the  lorests.  The  tramway,  the  mill, 
the  axe  must  be  at  work  in  the  employment  of  labour, 
and  shipping  to  give  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
the  dairy,  and  the  grazier.  Merchant  and  tradesman  will 
benefit,  and  increased  revenue  diminish  taxation.  Such 
industries  it  would  be  the  best  policy  of  the  State  to  foster 
and  encourage ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  exhaustive  in- 
formation is  required  as  to  our  forest  wealth, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  man  of  science  and 
collected  practical  experience.  Botanical  information  as 
to  genera  and  species,  the  nature  of  the  timber,  and  uses 
for  which  it  is  suitable  ;  carefully  drawn  up  tables  for  the 
information  of  the  builder,  mechanic,  and  engineer;  the 
time  of  year  for  felling  and  seasoning,  locality  of  forests, 
nature  of  country,  facility  for  transmission,  &c.  Such  a 
work,  in  short,  on  our  dendrology,  as  Evelyn  showed 
how  to  write  on  the  woods  of  England.  We  believe  that 
a  judicious  expenditure  by  the  Government,  in  preparing 
and  publishing  this  information,  would  prove  invaluable 
in  opening  up  a  natural  source  of  wealth  which  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
magnificent  work  on  the  botany  of  the  colony  [Flora  Tas- 
mania-), published  by  Dr.  HOOKER,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  is  known  to  so  few,  and  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  copies  are  in  the  island — not 
one  being  in  Launceston  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  desire  to  accumulate  facts  in  economic  botany, 
based  upon  scientific  information.  We  hear  that  the 
Eucalyptus  globosa  has  been  received  as  a  blessing  in 
periodically  fever-stricken  countries.  In  Mauritius  the 
Blue  Gum  in  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden,  and  its 
leaves  retailed  at  a  high  price  per  ounce ;  and  yet  it  is 
neither  known  in  our  Materia  Mcdica,  nor  is  the  slightest 
care  taken  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  possible 
export  of  an  invaluable  medicine.  We  urge  upon  the 
Government  to  do  something  in  the  way  we  indicate,  and 
to  engage  a  thoroughly  competent  botanist  and  practical 
man  to  supply  a  want  which,  if  it  be  not  now,  will  soon 
be  felt.  Such  a  man  might  be  found  in  Mr.  Ronald 
Gunn,  so  distinguished  for  scientific  attainment,  as  well 
as  of  so  much  practical  experience,  and  who  would  be 
of  far  more  value  to  the  colony  in  this  direction  than  in 
such  a  task  as  the  collection  of  the  railway  rate." 


The  rarity  of  flowering  Sikkim  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  northern  portion  of  our  country  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  there 
are  at  present  in  full  bloom  at  Carlowrie,  near  Kirk- 
liston, Linlithgowshire,  N.B.,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Hutchison,  Esq.  (well-known  as  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  and  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Highland  Society),  no  fewer  than  three 
varieties  of  great  beauty.  These  are  the  R.  Nuttalli, 
R.  Dalhousite,  and  R.  Edgeworthi.  The  first  named 
is  a  specimen  about  6  feet  in  height,  and  carries  five 
gorgeous  trusses  of  five  individual  blooms  each.  It  is 
of  the  purest  white,  and  the  flowers  are  of  rare  sub- 
stance, measuring  each  bloom  about  9  to  10  inches  in 
length  and  a  foot  in  circumference  at  the  extremity  of 
the  trumpet-shaped  flower.  The  rich  and  yet  delicate 
yellowish  throat  gives  a  distinct  characteristic  to  this 
splendid  Rhododendron.  The  second-named  speci- 
men (Dalhousirc)  is  more  frequently  flowered  in  Scot- 
land, and  lately  a  very  fine  specimen  was  bloomed  to  per- 
fection in  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing's  winter 
garden  at  Edinburgh.  The  plant  however  in  flower 
at  present  at  Carlowrie,  is  both  larger  and  a  better 
furnished  specimen.  There  are  considerably  over  100 
blooms  upon  it,  of  the  tawny  greenish  yellow  tint  pecu- 
liar to  the  early  expanding  flowers  of  this  fine  acqui- 
sition. This  tint  gradually  assumes  a  whiter  and  purer 
colour  as  the  buds  expand,  and  when  full  blown  it  is  of 
a  fine  creamy  white  complexion.  The  individual 
blooms  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  R.  Nut- 
talli, and  not  so  majestic  or  imposing  in  appearance. 
This  plant  is  about  8  feet  in  height  and  about  6  feet 
through  the  diameter  of  branches.  The  third  named 
plant,  R.  Edgworthii,  is  very  beautiful,  and  its  deli- 
cately formed  gracefully  drooping  white  blossoms  are 
tinged  with  pink  in  the  most  soft  and  exquisite  manner. 
It  is  about  10  feet  in  height,  of  rather  a  trailing  habit, 
which  gives  it  quite  a  distinct  appearance,  and  the  deli- 
cious perfume  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  when  the  conser- 
vatory is  opened  in  the  morning,  is  so  strong  as  to  be 
almost  overpowering.  This  one  plant  scents  the  whole 
house,  which  is  70  feet  long  and  about  30  feet  in 
height  by  25  feet  broad.  There  are  above  100 
flowers  upon  the  plant.  The  trusses  are  smaller 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  varieties,  there 
being  chiefly  clusters  of  only  three  or  four,  and  in 
many  instances  only  two  blooms  in  each.  In  the  same 
house  is  a  magnificent  standard  Rhododendron  Fal- 
coneri,  which,  however,  Mr.  Hutchison  has  been 
unable  to  flower  this  season,  though  he  is  sanguine  of 
success  next  year.     It  is  about  1 1  feet  in  height,  with  a 


fine  broad  well  spread  head  ;  and  its  rare  large  dark 
green  leaves  with  their  dusky  backs  make  it  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  general  collection  of 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  other  greenhouse  plants. 

The  Alexandra  Park,  near  Hornsey,  was 

opened  on  Saturday  last,  with  an  absence  of  ceremonial 
further  than  that  of  the  assembly  of  a  large  concourse 
of  visitors,  for  whose  delectation  a  flower  show  and 
concert  were  provided.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  site  is  charming,  almost  as  much 
so  as  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  the  interior  is  grace- 
fully decorated.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  managers 
for  their  enterprise,  and  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  for  the  zeal 
and  ability  he  has  manifested  in  the  department  en- 
trusted to  his  charge.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  the  park  will  form  a  very  acceptable  addition 
to  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  people,  especially  to 
those  on  the  north  side  of  London.  The  flower  show 
was  extensive,  but  lacked  novelty.  An  excellent 
opportunity  lies  open  to  the  managers  to  break  away 
from  the  hackneyed  unintelligent  style  of  flower-show, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  one  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  more  instructive  to  those  who  seek  information. 

Advices  received  by  the   Times  state  that  the 

Spanish  Vineyards  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
Oidium  has  already  manifested  itself  at  this  early  period, 
but  the  damage  done  up  to  the  present  time  is  not  very 
serious.  The  Phylloxera,  whose  real  damage  can  only 
be  ascertained  later  in  the  season,  is  alive,  testifying  its 
presence  by  the  yellow  patches  appearing  here  and  there 
in  the  vineyards.  The  growers  have  an  immense  deal 
to  contend  with  at  present,  both  owing  to  the  civil  war 
and  the  strikes.  In  the  vineyards  of  Puerto  Santa 
Maria  the  workmen  have  struck  actually  for  ' '  half  an 
hour  after  arrival  on  the  ground,  and  before  beginning 
work,  to  smoke  cigarettes  ;  the  same  grace  after  the 
breakfast  hour,  two  hours  for  a  siesta  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  another  interval  for  a  bout  of  smoking  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  finally,  an  '  arroba  '  (more  than 
34  gallons  English)  of  wine  per  acre  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages."  ! 

The  Wisbech  Horticultural  and  Cot- 
tage Garden  Society's  Show  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  July  10  ;  and  that  of  the  Eastleigh  and 
Bishopstoke  Horticultural  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  27.  The  schedule  of  this  Society, 
which  is  only  in  its  third  year  of  existence,  is  a  capital 
one,  especially  in  regard  to  its  cottager's  classes. 

The  Manufacture  of  Walking  Sticks, 

which  has  developed  in  this  country  into  such  an 
extensive  wholesale  and  export  trade,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  up  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  for  we 
recently  saw  in  a  trade  journal  that  a  firm  in  Welling- 
ton has  improved  upon  the  ordinary  mode  .of  stick 
making,  and  is  embellishing  with  carving  a  lot  of 
Supple-jacks,  specially  ordered  for  the  English  market. 
This  is  certainly  changing  the  order  of  things,  for 
immense  quantities  of  manufactured  or  finished  walking 
sticks  are  sent  annually  from  England  to  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  to  South  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Supple-jacks,  which,  we  are  told,  are 
being  so  largely  manipulated  in  New  Zealand,  are 
probably  not  identical  with  the  sticks  known  to  us  by 
that  name,  inasmuch  as  our  Supple-jacks  are  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  are  furnished  by  Paullinia 
curassavica,  and  some  allied  species.  In  New  Zealand 
the  name  Supple-jack  is  applied  to  Rubus  australis,  to 
species  of  Parsonsia,  an  apocynaceous  genus  of  slender 
climbing  plants,  and  also  to  a  species  of  Lygodium, 
one  of  the  genera  of  Ferns. 

We  learn  from  Baron  von  Mueller   that 

great  Mortality  has  lately  existed  among  the  Cattle 
in  certain  districts  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  which 
is  attributable  to  their  having  eaten  the  herbage  of 
a  Lobelia,  L.  pratioides. 

We  learn  that  F.  Baron  Thunen,  of  Teplitz, 

Bohemia,  is  about  to  issue  a  series  of  dried  specimens 
of  those  Fungi  which  are  of  importance  with  reference 
to  food  or  cultivated  plants,  and  the  like.  The 
He)  barium  Mycologicum  (Economieum  will  be  supplied 
direct  from  the  compiler  in  parts,  each  part  containing 
50  species,  at  a  price  of  three  thalers  (nine  shillings). 

Lovers  of  Floral  Monstrosities  will  find 

much  to  interest  them  in  Fuchsia  Avalanche, 
George  Smith's  variety.  The  rich  deep  violet-purple 
double  corolla  becomes  distended  with  age  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  some  enormous  flowers  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  Fuchsia-house  at  Chiswick.  The 
plant  has  a  nice  yellowish  green  hue  of  foliage,  and 
the  habit  of  growth  is  very  elegant.  Mr.  Barron  has 
grafted  this  variety  on  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  a  few  of 
the  plants  can  be  seen  with  the  charming  white  flowers 
of  the  latter  variety  at  the  base,  and  the  large, 
grotesque,  but  very  handsome  double  flowers  at  the 
top,  affording  a  remarkable  contrast  of  shape,  size,  and 
hue. 

The  following   are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  May  24.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea-level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  29.6  inches.  By  about  9  a.m.  on  the  20th 
the  values  had  increased  to  30.3  inches,  but  after  this 


time  a  depression  occurred,  which  reached  its  mini- 
mum (29.7  inches)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  30.2  inches  was  reached.  The 
mean  values  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the 
iSth  and  23d,  all  in  excess  of  the  average.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  5 1 4°  on  the 
iSth,  to  694°  on  the  22d,  and  the  lowest  at  night 
from  34j°  on  the  20th,  to  494°  on  the  22d.  On 
the  iSth  the  range  of  temperature  was  but  8°,  but  on 
the  20th  nearly  27°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and 
their  departures  from  average  were  as  follows|: — 
iSth,  46°.2, -6°.7  ;  19th,  42°.9,  -  io°.4;  20th,  47°.2, 
-6°-3;  21st,  '48°,  -5°.8;  22d,  56°.  I ,  +  2°  ;  23d, 
54°.6,  +0°-3;  24th,  52°.4,  -2°.2.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  week  the  weather  was  generally  cloudy, 
but  from  the  22d  onwards  very  fine  with  varying 
amounts  of  cloud.  Rain  fell  somewhat  heavily  on 
the  iSth,  21st,  and  23d;  the  amount  measured  being 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  was  very  variable  ;  the  pressures  being 
light  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  on  the  23d, 
when  heavy  gusts  were  experienced,  one  reaching 
23  lb.  on  the  square  foot.  In  the  sun's  rays  a  ther- 
mometer recorded  on  the  iSth,  69°;  19th,  91° ;  20th, 
12840;  21st,  7lJ°;22d,  131^°;  23d,  125°;  24th, 
129°.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  minimum  on 
grass  was  as  low  as  23^°. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  694°  at  Blackheath  and  69}°  at  Leicester 
to  614°  at  Bristol,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  654°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  41°  at  Portsmouth  (nearly)  to  280  at  Hull, 
the  general  average  being  34i°.  The  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  week  was  3iJ°,  varying  from  39°  at  Hull 
to  21°  at  Portsmouth.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  66°  at  Portsmouth  and  565"  at 
Bristol,  with  a  general  average  of  59t°.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  44°  at  Bristol 
(nearly)  to  32°  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average  value 
of  41°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  iS£°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week 
was  484°,  the  highest  being  at  Bradford,  49j°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Eccles,  47°  nearly.  Rain  fell  six  days  at 
Nottingham,  the  amount  measured  being  l\  inch 
nearly  ;  but  at  Portsmouth,  Blackheath,  Liverpool, 
and  Eccles,  it  fell  on  three,  four,  and  five  days  respec- 
tively, to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  half  an  inch.  Thun- 
der was  heard  at  Hull  on  May  22.  A  solar  halo  was 
seen  at  Bristol  on  May  22.  The  weather  during  the 
week  has  been  somewhat  cold  and  dull,  with  occasional 
showers  of  rain  and  low  temperature. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
634°  at  Aberdeen  to  58^°  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  "35°  at  Glasgow  to  3of*  at 
Edinburgh,  their  averages  being  6^°  and  33°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  48°, 
the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  49°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Paisley,  47i°,  Rain  fell  at  Edinburgh  to  the  amount 
of  1 1  inch,  at  Paisley  1  inch,  but  at  Aberdeen  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  only  was  recorded  ;  the  average  fall  over 
the  country  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  64j°,  the 
lowest  30}°,  the  mean  4S|°,  and  rainfall  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  nearly. 

Some    things  have   been    moving    slowly  in 

Schleswig-Holstein.  We  learn  that  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  University  of  Kiel  is  still  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnrean  system,  and  that  its  class- 
rooms were  till  recently  unprovided  with  a  microscope ! 

Narcissus  poeticus   is  annually  forced  by 

Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  of  the  Feltham  Nursery,  for 
market  and  cut  purposes.  English  grown,  not  imported 
bulbs  are  used,  and  a  clump  of  twelve  is  put  into  a 
32-pot  in  tie  autumn,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  cold  pit. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  above  the  soil,  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  brought  on  slowly. 
The  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
case  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  success  in  bloom- 
ing depends  on  gentle  forcing  and  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  bulbs.  The  roots  flower  better  and  freer,  the 
second  year  of  forcing. 

We  are  informed  that    Messrs.  Veitch  will 

exhibit,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  finest  specimen  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  yet  seen.  The  plant  has  two  spikes 
each,  with  six  flowers,  of  a  larger  size  than  those 
hitherto  seen. 

The  debated  question  of  the  Germination  of 

Seed  of  Primula  japonic  a  has  had  some  light  shed 
on  it  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  the 
Sunningdale  Nurseries.  A  quantity  of  seed  of  three 
or  four  varieties  was  sown  in  pans  in  June  last,  im- 
mediately after  it  had  been  gathered,  and  the  pans 
were  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  Some  of 
the  seed  germinated  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
could  be  handled  they  were  pricked  off  into  other 
pans,  and  grown  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  at  the 
present  moment  Mr.  NOBLB  has  a  number  of  the 
plants  in  flower.  The  variety  known  as  Lilacina 
appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  earliest  to  germi- 
nate. From  that  time  onward  relays  of  seedling 
plants  have  put  in  appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the 
very  seedling  pans  from  which  the  flowering  plants  of 
Lilacina  were  taken,  are  now  covered   with  seedling 
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plants  in  their  first  stage  of  growth.  Perhaps  a  more 
perfect  fertilisation  may  have  attended  the  seeds  pro- 
ducing the  early  plants  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  variety 
Lilacina  makes  a  quicker  growth  than  others.  It  does 
appear  certain  that  those  who  sow  the  seed  of  P. 
japonica  must  exercise  some  patience,  and  if  plants  do 
not  put  in  appearance  in  six  or  eight  months,  there 
must  be  a  confident  expectation  that  another  month  or 
two  will  show  a  better  result. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  Route  to  India  and 

China  by  the  Suez  Canal  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  Tea  trade  in  London.     The  teas  arrive  sooner,  and 
consequently  in  a  fresher  condition  than  by  the  old 
route  round  the  Cape.     The  voyage,  instead  of  lasting 
120  days,  occupies  by  the  canal  from   55  to  60  days, 
while   there   is  less    danger  of  the  teas  from   China 
arriving  in  London  all  in  a  bulk,  as  was  the  custom 
when  sailing-ships  were  solely  employed  to  carry  the 
cargoes,  which  used  to  start  together  in  a  body  within 
a    few    days    of    eacli 
other,  and  reach  Eng- 
land at  about  the  same 
time. 

The   Oundle 

Society  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Flowers, 
Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  PouLTRVwill  hold 
its  annual  exhibition 
on  Friday,  July  II, 
Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  ,£150  and 
four  silver  cups  are 
offered,  and  entries 
close  on  July  5. 

-  A  grand  Flower 
Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Glasgow,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  13  and  14,  when 
upwards  of  .£120  will 
be  offered  in  prizes,  in 
addition  to  two  hand- 
some silver  cups. 

The  Rivinas 

— huruilis  and  its  allies 
—  are  remarkably 

pretty  when  grown  as 
pot  plants,  their  droop- 
ing spikes  of  brightly- 
coloured  berries  being 
very  pleasing  ;  but  in 
a  recent  communica- 
tion to  the  Florist 
and  Pomohgisl  Mr. 
Record  points  out 
(writing  of  R.  humilis) 
that,  if  planted  out  in 
a  good  light  position, 
and  trained  up  a  wall, 
or  better,  up  a  pillar, 
in  a  stove  or  interme- 
diate house,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  handsomest 
plants  that  one  ever 
put  eyes  upon.  The 
profusion  of  racemes 
of  its  rouge-coloured 
berries,  and  of  its  tiny 
white  flowers,  on  the 
same  branch,  gives  it  a 
peculiarly  interesting 
appearance,  and  this, 
too,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  plant 
requires  plenty  of  water 
when  young,  and  weak 
manure  -  water  occa- 
sionally.     If  it  has  a 

fault,  it  is  that  the  berries  soon  drop  when  the  branches 
are  cut  for  room  and  vase  decoration ;  but  when  on 
the  plant  itself  this  appears  to  be  a  wise  provision  of 
Nature,  for  its  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  suc- 
cessively in  such  wonderful  profusion,  that  it  would 
otherwise  soon  be  likely  to  exhaust  itself. 

We  have  to  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 

purpose  exhibiting  at  the  forthcoming  Flower  Show, 
to  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dublin  Industrial 
Exhibition  Palace,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  nth  and  12th  June,  that  the  last  day  for  receiving 
entries  will  be  June  4.  We  venture  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  this  show  (the  first  of  a  series  of  four  to  be 
held  in  Dublin  duringthe  presentyear),  for  two  reasons — 
first,  from  the  great  and  acknowledged  success  which 
attended  the  shows  held  there  last  year  ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  undoubted  good  which  must  result  from  the 
encouragement  given  to  horticulturists  both  professional 
and  amateur — encouragement  which  we  reluctantly 
feel  bound  to  confess  is  somewhat  needed  in  Ireland. 
We  venture  to  hope,  therefore,  that  our  well-known 
growers  will  muster  in  strong  force,  not  only  at  this, 
but  at  the  future  shows,  and  so  encourage  and  stimulate 


by  their  presence  what  we  consider  a  most  praise- 
worthy effort  to  foster  a  national  taste  for  horticulture. 

■ It  is  well-known  that  the  Mistleto  is  not  a 

native  of  Scotland,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  natu- 
ralised in  several  places ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
record  the  fact,  as  stated  in  a  local  paper,  that  several 
plants,  chiefly  growing  on  Apple  trees,  may  now  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Innes'  garden,  at  Forres.  The  largest 
specimen  is  of  three  years'  growth. 


BARON    VON  MUELLER. 

In  these  columns  it  has  often  been  our  duty  to  call 
attention  to  our  colonial  botanic  gardens  and  to  the 
excellent  service  rendered  by  them  alike  to  economical 
and  scientific  botany.  Such  establishments  have  a 
threefold  object  —  utilitarian,  scientific  and  .-esthetic, 
or  recreative.  While  neither  should  be  neglected,  it 
is  hardly  possible  or  desirable    that  equal  attention 
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should  be  given  to  all  three  of  these  departments. 
Local  circumstances  and  local  requirements  must 
determine  which  should  preponderate  and  at  what 
time.  Judging  from  his  published  works  and  the 
extremely  numerous  practical  illustrations  which  Baron 
von  Mueller  has  afforded  us  we  may  say  that  he  has 
considered  that  the  best  services  he  could  render  to 
the  country  of  his  adoption  and  to  the  science  of  which 
he  has  been  so  indefatigable  a  minister  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  systematic  and  economic  botany. 

To  travel  in  search  of,  study,  and  arrange  the  plants 
of  Australia,  to  distribute  them,  dead  or  living,  among 
the  gardens  and  herbaria  of  Europe,  to  ascertain  their 
value  for  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce  and 
everyday  life,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
Australia  in  every  conceivable  way  within  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  such  has  been  the  task  which  the  Director 
of  the  Melbourne  Garden  has  with  infinite  pains  and 
labour  fulfilled.  His  own  views  on  the  proper 
functions  of  a  botanic  garden  have  been  published  in 
these  columns,  and  they  serve  as  a  valuable  com- 
mentary to  his  life  and  career. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  Dr.  Mueller's  assistance, 
both  by  advice  and  support,  as  well  as  the  interest  he 


has  always  manifested  in  geographical  enterprises  in 
Australia  for  the  last  20  years,  lias  been  honoured  by 
the  bestowal  of  his  name  on  newly  discovered  geo- 
graphic features,  through  their  appreciation  of  that 
interest  and  those  services,  by  Gregory,  Landsborough, 
and  others  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  glaciers  has  received  the  same  name 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Haast ;  while  even  in  that  distant 
part  of  the  world,  Spitzbergen,  the  Baron's  fame  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  bestowed  upon  one  of  its  highest 
mountains  by  Count  Ziel  and  Dr.  Von  Heuglin. 

For  the  following  details  we  are  indebted  to  a  notice 
in  one  of  the  Sydney  journals,  which  concludes 
with  the  emphatic  assertion  that  the  Baron  is  "the 
most  useftd  man  in  Australia." 

"  Ferdinand  Mueller  was  born  in  r825,  in  the  town  of 
Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  placed  with  his  grand- 
parents, who  resided  in  the  Dukedom  of  Schleswig, 
where  he  received  his  earlier  education,  his  University 
studies  having  been  pro- 
secuted at  Kiel. 

1 '  Hereditary  tendency 
to  phthisis  induced  Dr. 
Mueller  to  seek  forsafety 
in  a  warmer  climate, 
and  he  embarked  with 
the  intention  of  making 
a  short  stay  in  Australia. 
Having  arrived  at  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia, 
he  was  induced  to  re- 
main in  that  colony  for 
several  years,  through 
the  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  early  in  1848.  From 
the  year  1840,  having 
carried  on  independent 
botanical  researches  in 
the  Duchies,  Dr.  Mueller 
became  fascinated  with 
the  opportunity  afforded 
by  an  investigation  on 
the  inland  vegetation  o£ 
the  Australian  continent , 
of  which  at  that  time 
we  had  only  the  most 
scanty  knowledge,  while 
even  much  of  the  coast 
tracts  were  but  very 
partially  examined  in 
regard  to  their  botany. 

"Thus  from   1S47  to 
1852,   Dr.  Mueller  tra- 
velled through  much  of 
South   Australia,    with- 
out seeking  or  receiving 
any  aid  from    Govern- 
ment,   extending  along 
several  thousand  miles, 
and  then  came  to  Vic- 
toria,    where    on     the 
special  invitation  of  the 
Governor,  La  Trobe,  he 
accepted    the    appoint- 
ment,   then  created,    of 
phytologist  of  the  colony, 
and    examined    a    vast 
tract  of  its  territory,  in- 
cluding the  whole  A  Ips, 
in  subsequent  years,  for 
plants,  joining  however 
as  naturalist,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory,  in  his  expedition 
through    tropical    Aus- 
tralia in  1855  and  1856, 
when  he  was  one  of  four 
who  penetrated  in  N.W. 
Australia   to    Termina- 
tion Lake  and    Sturt's 
Creek,  not  since  reached 
by  any  other  explorers. 
"  Since     1857,      Dr. 
Mueller,  in  addition  to 
the  above  appointment, 
has   held   that    of    the 
Directorship  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  of  Mel- 
bourne,   in     which    he 
established  his  Museum  containing  his  collections  (as  a 
private  gift  to  the  colony),  commenced  a  third  of  a  century 
ago.  He  established,  also  largely  out  of  his  private  means, 
the  Botanical  Library  of  the  Department,  so  as  to  carry  on 
independent  botanical   research  for    all  Australia ;    and 
he  made,  with  really  but  slender  public  assistance,  every 
effort  to  introduce  in  '  masses' trees,  and  other  plants  of 
value,  into  the  country,  from  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  Dr.  Mueller's  industrial  laboratory  researches  have 
also  been  extensive,  and  of  great  economic  value,  as  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  hitherto  uninvestigated  properties 
belonging  to  the  common  products  of  Australia,  some  of 
which  are  now  attracting  the  world's  attention.  His 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  collections,  including  many 
objects  of  scientific  and  economic  interest,  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  great  Intercolonial  Exhibition  of  1870, 
containing,  as  they  did,  various  kinds  of  vegetable  oils, 
tars  acids,  alkalies,  &c,  products  chiefly  obtained  from 
trees  and  plants  indigenous  to  Victoria,  and  this  colony 
as  well.  Samples  of  paper,  the  product  of  the  same 
individual  industry,  from  various  indigenous  plants,  were 
a.  the  same  time  exhibited,  together  ^.ha.nios  countless 
specimens  and  objects,  included  under  other  dnisions  of 
the«pos1.ion,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  intelligence  and 
indefatigable  energy  of  the  founder. 

"Dr.    Mueller's  writings  have  been  extensive,     beven 
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volumes  of  the  Fragment*  Phytograpkiee  Australia, 
extending  from  1858  to  1871,  have  been  published,  as 
welt  as  two  on  the  plants  of  Victoria,  largely  illustrated, 
and  one  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Chatham  Islands. 
His  main  efforts  have,  however,  been  chiefly  devoted  to 
gathering  the  materials  and  notes  for  the  Flora  Austra- 
Itensis,  a  description  of  the  plants  of  the  whole  of  New 
Holland,  five  volumes  of  which  have  been  already  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bentham,  with  the  assistance,  as  just 
stated,  of  the  subject  of  this  notice." 

Baron  von  Mueller  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  has  received  numerous  other  marks  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-labourers,  as 
well  as  of  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Governments. 


PLANT    GROWING    FOR    CO  VENT 
GARDEN   MARKET. 

From  whence  come  all  the  many  thousands  of 
plants  annually  taken  into  the  London  markets  ?  and 
whither  do  they  go  ?  These  are  questions  the  answering 
of  which  opens  up  a  field  of  thought  and  speculation  both 
for  the  social  economist  and  the  thoughtful  horticul- 
turist. London,  and  the  requirements  of  London 
society,  swallow  up  annually  such  quantities  of  plants, 
rl  jwers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  were  statistics  of 
the  quantities  thus  absorbed  in  one  twelvemonths 
laid  before  us,  they  would  startle  us  by  their 
mignitude.  There  are  certain  establishments — some 
of  them  gigantic  in  the  extent  of  their  productive  power 
— that  are  centres  of  plant  production,  whose  especial 
function  it  is  to  grow  plants  for  market  purposes, 
thereby  exhibiting  a  distinct  branch  of  modern  horti- 
cultural enterprise.  One  of  these  establishments 
is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  Feltham  Nursery, 
Middlesex. 

Travellers  by  the  Windsor  and  Reading  branches  of 
the  South- Western  Railway  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  line,  a  little  way  from  Feltham 
station  towards  London,  what  looks  like  a  large 
encampment,  built  of  glass  structures.  These  glass 
structures  are  21  in  number,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
are  arranged  in  three  parallel  divisions,  though  not 
uniform  in  size  and  elevation.  This  is  the  once  well- 
known  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Hans  Place, 
Chelsea,  but  which  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  son  of  the 
fine  old  gardener  of  Shardiloes,  Amersham.  This 
nursery  is  now  solely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  and  the  growth  of  cut  flowers,  for  Covent  Garden 
Market.  A  system  of  plant  growing,  rapid  in  action 
an  1  wonderful  in  result,  is  carried  on  here,  with  an 
almost  ceaseless  intermission  of  active  industrial 
exertions.  It  is  not  a  show  nursery,  with  handsomely 
ornamented  glass-houses,  in  which  plants  are 
scrupulously  arranged  to  gratify  the  sense  of  delight  of 
admiring  visitors  ;  but  it  is  a  centre  of  interest,  never- 
theless, and  no  one  going  there  with  capacities  to 
o'^erve  and  treasure  facts,  will  be  sent  empty  away. 

Out  of  this  nursery  go  annually  some  10,000  Pelar- 
goniums, of  the  large-flowered  and  fancy  types.  Every 
one  of  these  is  sent  to  market  in  a  4S-pot  ;  in  fact,  a 
4S-pot  may  be  said  to  be  the  regulation  size  at  Covent 
Guden  Market.  Out  of  this  number  there  is  scarcely  a 
plant  that  is  not  well  grown.  There  is  so  much  com- 
petition now-a-days  in  the  matter  of  growing  plants  for 
market,  that  the  best  grown  samples  secure  the  readiest 
sale  and  highest  price.  Quality  and  quantity  are  the  two 
gteat  requisites,  for  it  is  a  business  that  should  be  done 
on  a  large  scale.  The  principal  varieties  of  fancy 
Pelargoniums  grown  are  Belle  Blanche,  a  charming 
white  variety;  Mrs.  Lewis  Loyd,  Monte  Christo, 
A'bini,  La  Vesuve,  William  Bull,  Minnie,  and  a  seed- 
ing or  two.  Some  of  these  bloom  earlier  than  the 
others.  What  is  required  is  quick  growing  varieties,  that 
bloom  freely,  form  large  trusses,  and  are  of  attractive 
colours.  One  truss  of  Minnie,  for  instance,  contained 
ten  expanded  flowers.  One  great  secret  of  the  fine 
bushy  development  of  the  plants  is  judicious  stopping. 
This  has  to  be  done  with  discrimination,  and  to 
do  it  just  sufficiently,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular 
variety  operated  on.  So  important  a  process  is  this, 
that  it  is  clone  either  by  Mr.  Bailey  or  his  foreman. 
These  Pelargoniums  are  grown  on  in  successional 
batches,  commencing  with  the  earliest  out  to  the  latest 
flowering.  Each  plant  passes  through  a  kind  of 
cultural  curriculum  from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the 
cutting  pot  till  sent  to  Covent  Garden — a  course  gene- 
rally uniform  in  character,  differing  only  in  very  slight 
details  ;  and  the  various  stages  are  being  gone  through 
simultaneously,  according  to  the  degrees  of  growth  of 
the  plant.  In  successional  houses  could  be  seen  fine 
young  plants  just  stopped  ;  again  another  house,  where, 
the  stopping  having  been  finished,  the  flowering  buds 
were  being  thrown  up  rapidly.  The  last  stage  is  the 
finishing  house;  this  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
with  a  broad  stage  raised  about  5  feet  in  height,  and 
occupying  the  wholeof  the  house,  with  theexception  ofa 
gangway  along  the  back,  reached  by  steps,  whichenables 
Mr.  Bailey  to  pick  out  at  will  the  plants  most  advanced 
in  bloom,  which  are  tied  and  marked  assoon  as  the  heads 
of  flower  are  fully  expanded.  About  2000  stock  plants 
are  annually  grown  to  supply  cuttings.  These  are 
taken  off  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  put 
thickly  into  48-pots,  in  a  very  sandy  soil.  These  pots 
are  placed  on  shelves  immediately  under  the  apex  of 


the  roof  of  several  houses,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
They  root  with  surprising  quickness,  are  then  potted 
off  singly  into  large  thumb-pots,  and,  when  these  are 
filled  with  roots,  shifted  into  4S-pots.  No  other  shift 
is  given  them.  Rapid  cultivation  is  the  rule,  and  all 
that  a  plant  is  capable  of  doing  is  got  out  of  it  during 
the  preparation  for  market.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
artificial  heat  is  indispensable  after  a  certain  stage  is 
reached.  The  old  red-flowered  forcing  Pelargonium 
Gauntlet  is  much  grown  at  Feltham  for  cut  flowers  ;  a 
large  number  of  excellent  plants  were  in  48  pots. 
These  will  very  shortly  be  shifted  into  32's,  and  be  in 
bloom  from  early  in  October  till  the  end  of  March. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  largely  grown  also,  the 
leading  varieties  being  Princess  Marie  {one  of  Gaines' 
old  free- flowering  varieties),  Lucy,  Ellen  Beck,  Fanny 
Gair,  and  Princess  Teck,  the  last  named  being  almost 
unapproachable  as  a  forcing  variety,  as  it  is  very  early, 
in  addition  to  being  exceedingly  free.  In  48  pots 
could  be  seen  specimens  of  this  beautiful  fancy  Pelar- 
gonium, furnished  with  the  most  healthy  dark-green 
foliage  to  the  very  rim  of  the  pots,  and  having  as  many 
as  25  and  30  fully  expanded  trusses  of  flowers  of  fine 
quality;  plants  that  put  to  shame  three-fourths  of  the 
specimens  of  fancy  Pelargoniums  that  are  met  with  at 
shows,  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  The  fancies  require  a 
good  deal  of  heat,  but  very  little  stopping  or  tying. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Vesuvius  is  largely  grown  for  cut 
flowers  in  winter,  as  it  throws  nice  compact  rigid 
trusses  of  a  singularly  bright  hue  of  crimson.  Plants 
that  bloomed  in  mid-winter  were  now  coming  into 
flower  again  for  sale  in  market,  having  been  cut  back 
after  the  winter  bloom  to  get  stock  from. 

Fuchsias  are  another  leading  feature,  and  are  grown 
as  extensively  as  Pelargoniums.  Mrs.  Marshall  or 
Arabella  is  the  best  for  early  work  ;  and  there  was  a 
huge  house  of  this  variety,  all  having  that  nice  bush- 
like growth  and  remarkable  freedom  of  bloom  charac- 
teristic of  market  plants.  These  had  been  potted  into 
48's  in  October ;  the  quantity  of  stuffin  a  plant  was  very 
remarkable.  The  finishing  house  is  a  large,  broad, 
span-roofed  structure,  having  a  high  level  stage,  and  a 
warm  temperature  is  kept  at  night.  Lady  Heytesbury, 
a  white  Fuchsia,  which  developes  a  straight  stem,  and 
does  not  require  stopping,  is  used  for  summer  work  ; 
also  Souvenir  de  Chiswick  and  War  Eagle,  these  being 
the  main  varieties.  Stopping  has  to  be  done  with  con- 
siderable care  and  attention.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  are 
put  into  48-pots,  and  struck  under  small  lights  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  then  put  into  thumbs  and  shifted 
into  48's,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pelargoniums.  The 
successional  stages  of  growth  resemble  those  of  the 
Pelargoniums. 

It  is  well  worth  a  journey  to  Feltham  to  see  the 
splendid  specimens  of  Hoteiajaponica  grown  in  48-pots. 
We  have  lately  been  singing  the  glories  of  this  fine 
decorative  plant  bearing  12  and  14  spikes  of  flower  in 
32  and  24  pots.  Here  could  be  seen  numbers  of  plants 
2.\  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  of  spikes 
of  snow-white  flowers  ;  the  foliage  as  vigorous  as  the 
most  fastidious  could  desire,  growing  in  48-pots,  in  fact 
no  larger  size  is  used.  These  were  all  growing  in  a 
cool  house.  The  clumps  are  potted  into  4S's  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  plunged  in  old  rotten  tan  in 
the  open  air  till  the  crowns  break  into  growth.  The 
plants  require  protection  from  heavy  rain,  and  they 
commence  to  grow  in  January  and  February ;  the 
earlier  plants  are  grown  in  heat,  the  later  ones  in  a  cool 
house.     Water  is  plentifully  administered. 

Some  8000  pots  of  Selaginella  denticulata  [Krausii] 
are  also  grown  for  furnishing  purposes.  It  wants  to  be 
grown  quickly,  in  a  somewhat  darkened  house  and 
in  a  light  peaty  soil,  as  loam  turns  it  yellow.  In  a 
large  house  planted  with  Tea  and  other  Roses  for  cut 
purposes  could  be  seen  a  margin  of  the  Selaginella 
planted  round  the  bed,  and  this  gives  all  the  stock  that 
is  required.  Tufts  of  it  plucked  up  by  the  hand,  and 
potted  as  above,  soon  grow  into  fine  plants. 

Of  miscellaneous  subjects  there  were  Heliotropes  in 
plenty,  Florence  Nightingale  being  the  freest  and  best. 
X  Begonia  weltoniensis  had  been  tried,  but  was  not 
found  quick  enough  in  coming  into  flower,  and  does 
not  command  sufficient  price  to  make  it  worth  while 
growing  to  any  great  extent.  Many  things  are  grown 
for  cut  flowers,  such  as  the  new  Pink  Coccinea,  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Pink  Rubens, 
out-of-doors.  Eucharis  amazonica  is  much  grown  for 
cut  purposes,  and  Tea  Roses,  in  pots  as  well  as  planted 
out,  in  great  quantities.  The  old  white  Azalea 
Fielderi  is  largely  grown  to  cut  from  in  winter,  being 
very  easily  forced,  and  remarkably  free.  Asters  in 
great  quantities  are  sown  late  for  planting  out  to  cut 
from  for  summer  bouquets.  Maidenhair  Fern  is 
most  extensively  in  request  in  a  cut  state,  and  upwards 
of  3000  Cyclamens  are  coming  on  for  winter  growth. 
The  beautiful  blossms  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  are 
most  abundantly  produced,  three  low  span-roofed 
houses  of  great  length  being  devoted  to  its  growth. 
One  of  these  houses  was  65  feet  in  length  by 
10  feet  in  width,  and  had  filled  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  roof.  It  had  been  planted 
out  a  little  over  two  years,  in  a  pit  formed  over  the 
pipes,  and  at  the  growing  season  an  abundance  of 
water  is  given.  The  particular  variety  grown  by  Mr. 
Hailey  he  considers  to  be  very  superior,  being  whiter 
and  freer  than  anything  he  has  yet  seen.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  one's  mind  at  Feltham  is,  that  this  is  just 
the  mode  to  treat  the  Stephanotis. 


The  majority  of  the  plant  houses  are  low  and  span- 
roofed  in  elevation  ;  there  is  a  tank  in  each  house 
through  which  the  hot-water  pipes  pass.  All  are  con- 
nected, and  are  filled  by  means  of  a  pump  in  the  nur- 
sery. All  the  houses  are  thoroughly  utilitarian  in 
character,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  There  is  one  lesson 
taught  at  Feltham  that  may  be  said  to  hold  good  with 
cultivators  for  all  time  — the  secret  of  plant  growing 
consists  in  cleanliness,  plenty  of  light,  and  abundance 
of  water  when  requisite. 

A  place  like  the  above  supplies  ample  details  with 
which  to  fill  many  columns  of  print.  A  few  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  have  been  recorded  by  way  of 
giving  some  insight  into  a  practice  of  horticulture,  the 
operations  of  which  can  however  best  be  appreciated 
by  an  intelligent  inspection  of  their  workings.  R.  D. 


FLOWER   AND    FRUIT   GROWING 
COMBINED. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  reported  in  favourable 
terms  upon  the  system  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fountaine,  the  essential  features  of  which  consist  in  a 
truck  on  which  the  fruit  trees  in  pots  are  placed  or 
sunk,  and  which  truck  is  moved  in  or  out  of  the  house 
on  a  tramway  as  may  be  required,  thus  securing  to  the 
trees  protection  when  needed,  and  free  access  of  air 
subsequently.  The  house  should  have  a  south  aspect, 
and  the  tram  should  also  be  placed  near  a  south  wall, 
so  as  to  allow  the  fruit  and  wood  to  be  well  ripened. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  142)  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fountaine,  shows  the  details  of 
the  scheme. 

The  houses  are  represented  with  the  folding  doors, 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  small  trucks,  closed,  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  drawing.  The  nouses  are 
heated  from  one  boiler  at  the  back  of  wall  in  the  centre, 
the  sunk  pipes  running  at  the  base  of  the  wall  to  both 
houses  ;  the  potting  sheds,  fruit  rooms,  &c.  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  wall  are  heated  or  not  as  desired  by  the 
application  of  open  gratings  over  the  passing  pipes 
wherever  wanted.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  of  these  back 
sheds  are  elongated  and  brought  fine  at  the  ends,  so  as  to 
project  over  the  front  wall,  and  act  as  a  coping  covered 
with  glass,  to  protect  from  frost  the  trees  trained  on 
the  wall — this  Mr.  Fountaine  believes  to  be  an  entirely 
novel  idea  for  attaining  that  end,  and  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  one.  The  back  sheds  may  be  built  of  any 
width  desired  and  covered  in  continuation  from  the 
wall  at  the  back  with  either  slate  or  glass — the  latter 
being  preferred,  especially  if  the  expense  of  fluted  glass 
is  not  objected  to,  as  this  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer  ;  even  for  fruit  rooms  the  covering  of  glass 
with  a  north  aspect  brings  the  fruit  forward  but  little 
earlier  than  a  dark  room  and  certainly  improves  its 
flavour.  The  other  sheds,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  utilise  the  hot- water  pipes,  are  most  useful  for 
protecting  cuttings,  Strawberries  in  pots,  extra  fruit 
trees,  &c,  till  they  are  wanted  on  the  front 
trucks  —  they  are  also  pleasant  and  light  to  work 
in.  The  rods,  which  extend  from  the  face  of 
the  overhanging  coping  to  the  front  of  the 
truck-yard  are  very  light,  only  made  for  holding  mov- 
able common  bird  netting,  which  is  stretched  to  meet  at 
the  front  of  this  yard — an  upright  fence  of  galvanized 
wire  bird-proof  netting  4  feet  high,  so  as  to  range  with 
the  houses  ;  thus  the  whole  is  closed  in  from  birds,  and 
a  lock  on  the  light  folding  doors  at  each  end,  which  are 
also  covered  with  galvanized  wire  net,  keeps  out  all 
intruders.  These  doors  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing, 
only  the  openings,  to  prevent  confusion.  The  rafters 
of  the  front  houses  at  each  end  of  the  wall  are  extended 
to  meet  the  projecting  coping  and  the  corner  space  filled 
in  with  upright  glass,  which  shuts  out  draughts.  The 
cold  north  winds  instead  of  eddying  over  the  top  of  the 
wall  on  to  the  trees  are  shot  off  by  the  angle  of  the  back 
roof  and  projecting  coping  ;  no  brick  coping  will  be 
required  for  the  wall,  only  the  wooden  sill  on  which 
the  rafters  are  fastened,  and  the  space  between  these 
will  give  ample  ventilation  to  the  back  houses  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  required.  There  is  a  3  feet  6  inches 
walk  between  the  trucks  and  the  wall,  one  of  4  feet 
between  the  two  rows  of  trucks  both  in  and  out  of  the 
houses.  The  squares  in  which  the  fruit  tree  pots  are 
set  in  the  trucks  are  all  movable,  and  may  be  replaced 
with  squares  of  fretwork  should  it  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  whole  entirely  for  flowers.  A  small  turn- 
table may  be  placed  at  the  front  of  the  folding  doors 
in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  path  which  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  house,  so  that  if  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  position  of  any  of  the  trucks 
they  can  be  turned  and  run  down  the  centre  of  this 
path  through  the  wire  doors,  these  being  for  that  pur- 
pose made  of  the  same  size  as  the  folding-doors  of  the 
houses.  This  tum-tn.ble,  with  a  lid  to  open  in  its  side 
between  the  rows  of  trucks,  may  form  the  cover  of  a 
sunken  tank  to  receive  the  rain-water  from  botli  the  front 
and  back  houses  :  each  truck  full  of  trees  or  flowers,  as 
they  require  syringing  or  watering,  may  thus  be  brought 
over  the  tank  instead  of  the  water  having  to  be  carried 
to  them,  and  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  time 
thereby  saved.  Where  this  forms  the  only  fruit 
garden,  Mr.  Fountaine  prefers  the  back  wall  covered 
with  choice  Pear  trees,  which  in  this  climate  will  well 
repay  the  care  bestowed,  but  which  they  so  seldom  really 
get  ;  the  trees  on  the  trucks  do  not  shade  them  in  the 
least.     The  trucks  will  always  grow  a  superabundance 
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of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  &c,  so  long  as  they  last^ 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  garden  required  for 
a  family. 

Where  conservatories  for  flowers  are  built  at  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  front  of  a  dwelling-house,  with  a 
terrace  or  level  space  on  which  to  run  ornamental 
flower-trucks  in  front  of  the  windows  in  summer,  the 
wire  fence  in  front  and  iron  rods  for  the  support  ol  net 
would  of  course  be  dispensed  with,  as  intercepting  the 
general  view  from  the  windows,  and,  moreover,  they 
would  not  be  required  as  for  the  protection  of  fruit  from 
birds.  Messrs.  John  Edmonds  &  Co.,  of  Lillie  Bridge, 
Fulham,  are  the  sole  makers  of  the  conservatory  and 
all  its  appliances.  The  principle  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  in  practice  it  appears  to  us  suited  to  amateurs  and 
others  to  whom  a  profit  is  not  a  primary  consideration. 


CULTURAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE 
PINE    APPLE. 

Few  plants  in  cultivation  are  more  pliable  than 
the  Pine,  as  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  care,  com- 
bined with  a  suitable  temperature,  a  certain  degree  of 
success  may  always  be  attained,  notwithstanding  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  soil,  so  long  as  the  drainage  is 
good  and  the  roots  free  from  stagnant  water.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  for  the  production  of  Pines  of 
superior  quality  that  certain  conditions  be  complied 
with  ;  and  a  most  important  one  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  plants  are  grown  be  congenial  to 
their  requirements  and  perfectly  under  control ;  for 
now  that  the  culture  of  this  esteemed  fruit  is  so 
well  understood,  and  heating,  ventilation,  and  other 
mechanical  appliances  have  so  greatly  reduced  and 
simplified  the  labour,  as  well  as  accelerated  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit,  a  vastly  increased  and  increasing  cultivation 
has  resulted. 

With  such  important  advantages  we  are  enabled  as 
a  general  rule  to  perlect  the  fruit  of  the  Pine  in  16  to 
lS  months  from  the  time  the  suckers  are  taken  from 
the  parent  plants,  and  not  unfrequently  fruit  of  large 
proportions  is  ripened  two  and  even  three  months 
earlier  than  this  time.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  this  extreme  precocity  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  extra  strength  of  the  suckers  when  taken  from 
the  plants,  which  promotes  an  unchecked  and  vigorous 
development  of  growth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  most  suitable  routine  of  temperature  for  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  throughout  the  year,  but  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  few  general  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
pipes  be  introduced  for  surface  and  bottom-heat,  so  that 
a  congenial  temperature  may  be  all  times  under  perfect 
control,  without  at  any  time  over-heating  the  pipes,  as 
nothing  is  so  exhausting  to  the  tissues  as  extreme  aridity. 
When  the  bottom-heat  is  wholly  dependent  on  fer- 
menting materials,  it  becomes  more  difficult  at  all  times 
to  prevent  that  fluctuation  of  temperature,  which  is  so 
objectionable  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  suffer  from  both  extremes.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  serious  injury  to  the  roots  very  frequently 
accrues  from  subjecting  them  to  too  low  a  temperature 
through  the  winter  period,  when  the  plants  are  at 
comparative  rest,  the  functions  of  the  roots  being  im- 
paired and  rendered  inadequate  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruit.  More  par- 
ticularly is  this  inertness  and  incapacity  of  the  roots 
disastrous  in  its  effects  when  the  plants  are  pushed 
forward  in  a  brisk  atmosphere,  the  embryo  fruit  having 
become  so  stunted  previous  to  the  formation  of  fresh 
roots  as  to  derive  but  little  benefit  therefrom. 

When  succession  Pines  are  necessarily  subjected  to 
a  bottom-heat  under  700  during  their  season  of  rest, 
they  should  be  examined  previously  to  starting,  and 
if  their  roots  have  perished,  they  should  be  shaken 
out  of  the  soil  and  repotted  deeper,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  young  roots,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat  of 
from  850  to  90°,  with  an  atmospheric  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 65°  to  76°,  and  the  house  kept  moderately  close 
and  moist,  so  as  to  afford  every  encouragement  to 
root  formation,  previous  to  their  showing  fruit.  Such 
extreme  measures  will  seldom  be  requisite,  but  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  exceed  the  usual  time  of  show- 
ing it  is  more  desirable  to  pursue  this  system.  I 
cut  off  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
strike  them  as  cuttings.  In  principle  this  is  readily 
apparent,  as  it  is  expedient  to  retain  every  particle 
of  vitality  the  roots  may  afford,  as  well  as  the  sap 
stored  up  in  the  stem,  which  will  afford  support 
until  this  untimely  interception  of  power  is  re-estab- 
lished. This  is  all  the  more  desirable,  as  the  increase 
of  heat  and  starting  of  the  fruit  generally  follow  in 
such  quick  succession.  Any  check  at  that  important 
period  is  most  injurious,  and  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

During  winter,  when  the  Pine-apple  benefits  by 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  sluggish  action  for  a  time,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  let  the  bottom-heat  fall  below  75% 
and  the  atmospheric  temperature  below  60°  to  650. 
Although  this  should  be  ruled,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
external  state  and  severity  of  the  weather,  it  is  better 
that  the  thermometer  should  fall  a  few  degrees  below 
these  quotations  than  that  extreme  dryness  should  result 
from  the  overheating  of  the  pipes. 

Another  fertile  source  of  mischief  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Pine  is  that  of  allowing  too  many  suckers  to 
remain  upon  the  plants,  which  has  a  most  exhaustive 
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tendency ;  they  should  be  scrupulously  removed,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  upon  each  plant,  as  the  requirements 
may  demand  —  and  strong  suckers  should  have  but 
one  shift,  i.e.,  from  the  cutting-pot  into  the  fruiting 
pot,  the  roots  never  being  suffered  to  become  matted 
before  shifting.  The  pots  in  which  the  suckers  are 
planted  should  be  regulated  according  to  their  size  ; 
6,  7,  or  8  inch  pots  are  best,  as  much  time  is  lost  and 
injury  inflicted  by  repeated  shifting. 

In  regard  to  the  most  suitable  sized  pots  in  which  to 
fruit  them,  much  depends  on  the  variety  and  time  they 
are  required  to  show.  If  they  are  required  to  start  in 
January,  and  produce  ripe  fruit  in  May  or  June,  the 
pots  should  not  exceed  10  inches.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses I  consider  11  and  12  inch  the  best  adapted. 
Thorough  drainage  is  important,  so  that  any  excess 
of  water  may  have  free  egress  without  hanging  in  the 
soil. 

The  most  suitable  soil  in  which  to  grow  the  Pine- 
apple is  a  sound  turfy  loam  of  a  medium  texture — 
that  from  an  old  turf  pasture,  dense  in  fibre,  cut 
2  or  3  inches  in  thickness,  in  accordance  to  the  depth 
of  the  fibre.  A  suitable  turf  should  contain  within 
itself  those  invigorating  properties  to  promote  the 
desired  development.  It  is  best  cut  and  carted  in  dry 
weather,  and  stacked  a  few  months  before  using,  so  as 
to  decompose  the  herbage.  The  soil  when  used  should 
be  in  a  healthy  state  of  moisture,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  closely  packed  together.  The  only  ingredient 
that  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  a  proper  texture  of  soil 
is  a  dash  of  bone-meal  and  soot.  When  soil  of  a  cold 
nature  containing  much  clay  can  only  be  procured,  it 
may  be  corrected  and  rendered  friable  by  an  admixture 
of  charcoal  and  peat.  In  rich  soils  of  this  character 
the  Pine  grows  freely,  providing  that  its  mechanical 
texture  is  so  improved  as  not  to  become  compact,  and 
is  easily  permeable  to  the  fleshy  roots. 

This  may  appear  strange  to  the  inexperienced  culti- 
vator, as  he  is  so  frequently  reminded  of  the  desirability 
of  packing  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  which  is  so 
necessary,  considering  that  the  fibre  of  the  turf  is  but 
little  decomposed,  and  that  unless  it  is  rendered  perfectly 
solid  in  potting  it  soon  becomes  spongy  and  sour, 
from  the  water  hanging  in  it,  at  the  same  time  from 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  fibre  it  contains  it  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  roots. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  larger  Pines  would 
not  be  produced  by  using  a  freer  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them.  I  will  instance  a  case  that  came  under  my  own 
observation  somewhat  tending  to  prove  this  to  be  the 
case.  Having  a  batch  of  strong  plants  of  the  Provi- 
dence Pine,  a  portion  of  them  were  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  plunged  into  a  bed  composed  of  partially 
decomposed  turner's  chips.  The  balls  were  let  down 
on  the  rubble,  which  covered  the  bottom-heat  pipes. 
They  were  planted  out  in  October,  and  all  perfected 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality  and  size,  one  being  upwards 
of  14  lb.  in  weight,  while  the  fruit  in  the  pots,  ripe 
about  the  same  time,  did  not  exceed  to  lb.  And  be  it 
remembered  they  were  by  no  means  the  finest  plants 
that  were  planted  out,  although  there  was  but  little 
perceptible  augmentation  of  the  foliage  after  planting. 
They  had  made  vigorous  root  extension,  the  large 
fibrous  roots  having  revelled  in  the  plunging  material. 

I  mention  this  more  particularly  to  show  that  the 
roots  of  the  Pine,  from  their  gross  formation,  do  not 
object  to  free  extension  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.  I 
do  not  recommend  it  in  practice,  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  over-luxuriance,  which  is  so  objec- 
tionable, considering  the  limits  afforded  for  their 
accommodation.  A  sturdy  development  is  most  desir- 
able, and  this  is  most  certainly  attained  by  avoiding 
extremes  at  all  times,  yet  by  affording  sufficient  stimu- 
lants to  sustain  their  perfect  maturation.  Overcrowding 
should  be  guarded  against,  as  a  few  well-grown  plants 
are  far  more  satisfactory  than  double  the  quantity  of 
weakly,  attenuated  ones,  that  rarely  produce  a  fine 
fruit. 

The  varieties  of  the  Pine-apple  in  some  of  the  classes 
are  very  conflicting  and  difficult  to  define,  both  as 
regards  the  general  aspect  of  the  plants  and  the  form 
and  slight  shades  of  variance  in  the  fruit.  However, 
for  general  good  qualities  the  following  varieties  are  the 
best  :— 

For  winter  fruiting,  Black  Jamaica.  Small,  but 
always  highly  flavoured,  with  the  additional  property 
of  keeping  for  seven  weeks  after  ripening,  when  kept 
in  a  dry  room.  The  true  variety  of  this  is  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  bright 
olive-green  shade  that  pervades  the  fruit  previous  to 
ripening. 

Charlotte  Rothschild,  a  handsome,  showy  variety. 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne — an  excellent  winter  variety, 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

The  best  summer  variety  is  unquestionably  still  the 
Queen,  of  which  there  are  several  good  sorts.  These, 
when  ripened  during  summer,  are  always  richly 
flavoured,  and  may  be  fruited  and  ripened  in  less  time 
than  any  other  variety. 

When  quantity  is  the  desideratum,  the  Providence 
may  be  grown,  but  it  is  always  deficient  in  flavour. 

A  variety  called  Pernambuco,  which  is  not  much 
known,  promises  well.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
handsome.  I  have  grown  it  to  8|  lb.,  but  Mr.  Gadd, 
the  intelligent  gardener  at  Wollaston  Hall,  has  grown 
it  larger  than  this,  and  speaks  well  of  it.  Any  one 
desirous  of  an  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties 
cannot  do  better  than  give  it  a  trial.   Geo.  Wcstland, 


THE    SCIENCE    OF   HORTICULTURE. 

21.  The  conducting  power  of  liquids  is  very  small. 
This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mode  in 
which  heat  is  transmitted  through  a  fluid  by  the  actual 
movement  in  an  upward  direction  of  the  heated  and 
therefore  lighter  portions.  This  has  already  been 
described  as  "convection."  The  difference  is  brought 
out  by  the  way  in  which  we  make  the  experiment.  Take, 
for  example,  a  narrow  cylindrical  glass  vessel  and  fill  it 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice  ;  apply  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  to  the  bottom — the  ice  will  gradually  melt,  and 
when  all  is  eventually  liquified,  the  water  will  gradually 
rise  to  the  boiling  point.  As  already  explained  the 
portions  of  the  liquid  warmed  by  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp  move  upwards, 
and  a  constant  circulation  is  maintained.  Suppose, 
however,  we  apply  heat  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  by  inclining  it  over  the  flame  ;  the  water  at  the  top 
will  soon  boil,  while  the  ice  at  the  bottom  will  remain 
unmelted.  In  this  case  no  convection  is  possible,  because 
the  light  warm  liquid  is  already  at  the  top,  and  will  not 
descend,  while  the  heavy  cold  liquid  is  at  the  bottom  and 
will  not  ascend.  Heat  can  only  be  transmitted  down- 
wards by  conduction  from  particle  to  particle.  But  the 
conductibility  of  water  is  practically  nothing ;  it  is 
estimated  at  only  1-951!}  of  that  of  copper. 

22.  The  same  remarks  apply  almost  equally  to  gases 
like  air.  When  the  particles  are  prevented  from  moving 
in  currents  in  obedience  to  convection,  their  conducting 
power  is  almost  nothing.  This  is  the  reason  why  furs  and 
clothes  generally  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  body 
warm.  They  entangle  a  great  deal  of  air,  which  is 
impeded  in  its  free  movement,  and  consequently  does  not 
readily  give  up  the  heat  which  it  has  acquired.  Sand  acts 
as  a  packing  material  for  preserving  the  heat  of  hot-water 
pipes  on  the  same  principle.  The  particles  are  angular, 
and  leave  intervening  crevices,  which,  of  course,  are  filled 
with  air. 

23.  There  is  another  important  mode  by  which  heat  is 
propagated,  which  is  called  radiation.     It  is  by  this  pro- 


Fig.  143.— apparatus  to  show  the  radiation  of  heat. 

cess  that  all  heated  bodies  warm  surrounding  objects — the 
sun  warms  the  earth,  a  fire  warms  our  bodies.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  that  the  heat  should  be  accompanied 
by  light.  Here,  for  example  (fig.  143),  I  have  a  square 
tin  box  filled  with  boiling  water,  d.  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  out  or  radiating  an  amount 
of  heat  which  will  sensibly  affect  this  air  thermometer. 
One  side  of  the  box  is  coated  with  lamp-black,  c,  and  turn- 
ing that  towards  the  bulb  of  this  air  thermometer,  you 
see  the  liquid  in  the  tube  falls  from  B  to  a,  showing  that 
the  air  in  the  bulb  has  expanded  to  that  extent  ;  but  I 
will  now  turn  the  box,  so  as  to  expose  a  polished  side  of 
the  tin  box  to  the  thermometer  bulb.  You  see  that  the 
liquid  immediately  rises  in  the  tube,  proving  that  less  heat 
is  given  out  in  this  case  than  in  the  former,  and  yet,  of 
course,  the  temperature  of  the  tin  box  and  the  water  in  it 
has  remained  the  same.  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  curious 
but  very  important  result — that  heated  bodies  part  with 
less  of  their  heat  if  they  have  a  bright  metallic  surface 
than  if  they  have  a  dull  black  one  ;  in  fact,  the  proportion 
of  heat  lost  is  something  like  12  in  the  former  case  to 
100  in  the  latter.  You  see  now  clearly  why  it  is  desirable 
to  have  things  which  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  losing  their 
heat  made  of  brightly  polished  metal.  W.  T.  Thisclton 
Dyer. 


THE  HAWTHORN  AS  A   POT-HERB. 

At  the  present  time,  when  good  Potatos  arc  scarce 
and  very  dear,  and  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the 
Hawthorn  hedge  so  plentiful  by  every  road-side,  and 
right  and  left  of  every  line  of  railway,  might  I 
trouble  you  with  a  note  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  thus  offered  to  the  poor  in  the  country 
an  immense  benefit  in  the  shape  of  a  healthy 
esculent  in  the  way  of  greens  to  be  gathered  from 
the  hedges.  If  the  shoot  is  crisp  enough  to  break 
it  is  fit  for  food,  if  not  it  will  be  woody  and  tough, 
and  if  it  is  gathered  long  the  lower  stalk  will  be 
woody  and  will  not  boil  tender,  the  leaves  will  be 
tough  and  coarse,  too,  after  being  old  expanded.  I 
mention  these  things  to  prevent   people  from  saying 


I  boiled  the  garden  hedge  sticks,  leaves,  prickles, 
and  all,  and  could  not  eat  thereof;  but  with  the 
present  prices  of  flesh  meat  and  Potatos,  there  is  not 
much  room  for  joking. 

Botanists  know  of  no  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Rose  family  to  which  the  Hawthorn  belongs  that  is 
poisonous,  so  our  minds  may  be  set  at  rest  on  that 
head  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  young  shoots  are  crisp 
and  patatable  there  is  no  question  about  their  being 
eatable.  The  eccentricities  of  people  of  different 
localities  dare  hardly  be  named,  they  vary  so  in  their 
ideas  of  what  is  respectable  and  proper  in  the  way  of 
eating  and  drinking.  ■  An  Englishman  will  eat 
Turnip  tops  to  hi>  pork  and  brag  of  what  an  excellent 
dinner  he  has  made,  but  the  Scotchman  would  despise 
that  form  of  the  Brassica  and  would  hold  with  the 
curled  Kale,  which  no  Englishman  would  tolerate 
perse.  The  London  drunkard  and  tippler  sticks  to 
his  inky  porter  and  his  cordial  gin  ;  the  Devon  sot 
lives  for  cider,  and  drinks  it  sour  or  sweet 
in  incredible  quantities ;  but  the  north-countryman 
looks  down  upon  the  London  and  Devon  drinking  as 
something  beneath  his  notice,  and  holds  against  all 
comers  that  what  we  call  raw  whisky— that  is,  spirits 

I I  over  proof — is  the  generous  outcome  of  real  friend- 
ship ;  so  that  if  you  wish  well  to  any  man,  give  him 
whisky  {whatever  else  you  may  give  or  withhold)  at 
daybreak,  accompanied  with  about  half  an  ounce  of 
oatcake  j  in  the  forenoon  the  same.  When  a  man 
calls  at  an  inn  for  the  second  half-pint,  it  is  usual  to 
supply  salt  fish  or  dried  fish  of  some  kind,  and  this  is 
considered  gentlemanly  treatment  on  the  part  of  mine 
host.  There  is,  therefore,  no  notice  to  be  taken  of 
popular  opinions  upon  eatables  or  drinkables.  I  recol- 
lect telling  a  person  that  when  I  had  charge  of  a  large 
garden,  and  had  plenty  of  vegetables,  I  had  dined  on 
cold  ham  and  hot  Nettles,  and  the  good  old  lady  smiled 
and  said  it  was  high  time  that  such  a  bachelor  should 
be  better  looked  after. 

The  present  high  price  of  butcher's  meat,  so  ruinous  to 
English  people,  hardly  touches  Scotland  ;  but  yet  who 
would  dare  to  recommend  oatmeal  porridge  to  any 
English  artisan,  whose  views  on  the  subject,  matured 
by  what  he  has  heard  and  read,  are  that  it  is  "pigs' 
wittles  ? "  Lettuces  are  eaten  boiled  and  raw ;  but 
who  dare  say  that  the  milk  of  Lettuce  is  harmless? 
Most  umbelliferous  plants  are  unsafe  to  be  eaten,  yet 
Carraway  seeds,  Parsley  leaves,  Carrot  roots,  Celery 
leaves  blanched,  and  many  others,  are  important  articles 
of  commerce,  and  far  beyond  the  trial  stages  ;  and  if  I 
could  only  get  one  needy  family  to  eat  Nettle  leaves  or 
Hawthorn  leaves,  and  thus  save  only  one  meal  out  of 
every  ten,  I  should  not  go  unrewarded.  There  is  no  fear 
of  any  one  mistaking  Monkshood  or  Henbane  for  Haw- 
thorn— every  one  knows  the  plant  in  question,  for  it  is 
clad  in  armour  as  becometh  its  charge,  for  it  has  to  keep 
the  line  for  the  iron  horse  to  travel  clear  from  cattle,  &c. 
and  has  to  keep  stray  cattle  and  hordes  of  stray  children 
from  trespassing  on  gardens  and  orchards :  and  the  best 
farms  have  miles  of  well-pruned  Hawthorn  hedges  that 
a  little  fleecing  in  early  spring  would  be  rather  bene- 
ficial to  than  otherwise.  Many  plants  might  be  named 
as  salad  herbs,  or  even  as  esculents,  but  where  could 
you  find  such  a  harvest  ready  for  the  gatherers  as  that  of 
the  Hawthorn? — for  it  is  counted  by  millions  wherever 
cultivation  is  attempted,  so  that  the  population  and  the 
greens  go  hand  in  hand.  Alex,  Forsyth. 


TROUBLES  OF  AN  ARTIST. 

I  AM  not  about  to  grumble,  or  to  write  the  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Artist,"  but  merely  to  pour  my  griefs 
into  your  editorial  ears,  leaving  it  to  your  discretion 
whether  or  no  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
poor  artist.  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  as  far  as 
my  own  individual  work  goes,  some  of  my  employers 
are  well  pleased  with  it,  whilst  others  dislike  it. 
I  would  like  these  latter  to  make  some  allowances  for 
the  difficulties  under  which  it  is  executed.  These  are 
sometimes  very  great :  for  instance,  you  will  remember 
that  you  commissioned  me,  on  one  occasion,  to  go  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  sketch  some  table  decorations  and  bou- 
quets of  flowers  for  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  and  that  I 
had  no  sooner  commenced  operations  at  the  Palace  than 
a  formidable  and  cyclopic  genius  in  the  shape  of  a  police- 
man pounced  upon  me,  and  threatened  (unless  I  imme- 
diately left  off  sketching)  to  "run  me  in."  I  took  the 
tyrant's  number,  but  could  get  neither  redress  nor 
damages.  Not  long  since  I  was  requested  to  go  and 
sketch  a  new  bedding  plant,  and  so  inconsiderate  for 
me  was  the  "fortunate  raiser,"  that  he  made  me  stoop 
down  and  paint  the  flower  as  it  grew  on  the  ground, 
and  would  neither  pick  a  flower  or  leaf  to  aid  me  in  the 
drawing.  I  can  only  suppose  he  acted  thus  because 
he  feared  I  should  afterwards  sell  the  scraps  (being  a 
mere  artist)  to  some  rival  "raiser"  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  At  very  few  establishments  are  there  any 
conveniences  whatever  for  the  proper  paintingof  flowers, 
so  that  if  the  transcript  sometimes  falls  a  little  short  of 
the  originals  it  is  quite  excusable  on  the  part  of  the 
down-trodden  artist.  I  often  have  to  stand  on  an  old 
plant  case,  or  sit  on  an  old  spidery  packing  case,  with 
my  paper  in  my  hands,  or  perhaps  supported  on  a  dusty 
sack  of  seeds,  with  the  indispensable  glass  of  water  on 
the  ground. 

I  have  engraved  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  144), 
to  show  how  I  had  to  paint  one  of  Prof.  Reicheabach'i 
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"  beauties  ; "  it  explains  itself  without  words,  so  I  |  always  built  up  2  or  3  feet  above  the  soil,  consequently 
will  merely  say  that  there  was  a  biting  east  wind  out- ;  you  never  hear  of  any  one  tumbling  down  a  well,  or  of 
side,  and  a  steaming  tropical  atmosphere  within,  that  |  one  being  fouled  by  impure  water,  leaves,  or  matter 
my  great  coat  lay  on  the  wet  tiles  out  of  the  picture,  i  getting  into  them.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 
that  my  frugal  luncheon  was  inside  the  ant-infested  ,  well  unprotected  abroad,  or  one  with  a  wall  above  the 
bag,  and  the  "  beauty  "  whose  portrait  I  was  taking  :  ground  in  England.  East  Somerset. 
was  on  no  account  to  be  touched  or  moved  for  fear  of  I 

its  "  receiving  a  shock."  Wanted    a    Lawn-sweeping    Machine. — Can 

Though  I   have   studied  drawing,    engraving,    and    any  of  your  readers,  especially  any  machinists,  tell  me 

colouring  all  my  life,  yet  I  am  sometimes  declared  to  I  of  or  supply  me  with  a  lawn-sweeping  machine?    I  see 

be  colour  blind  ;  this  may  be  partially  true,  for  I  once    in  every  copy  of  your  journal  advertisements  of  lawn 


saw  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  florists'  flowers,  the 
colour  of  which  I  took  to  be  "brick-dust  red,  clouded 
with  sooty  brown."  This  was  described  in  its  raiser's 
catalogue  as  "flaming  scarlet,  suffused  with  brilliant 
carmine."  Not  long  since  I  had  a  large  white  Lily  to 
paint,  and  knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  I 
selected  a  sheet  of  the  purest  white  Bristol-board  for 
the  drawing;  when  done  it  was  altogether  dis- 
approved of,  as  the  white  was  not 
white  enough,  and  my  employer, 
to  convince  me  how  faulty  my 
painting  was,  placed  the  original 
Lily  in  a  stream  of  sunlight  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  shone 
through  the  translucent  petals 
like  the  sun  through  a  stained- 
glass  window.  I  was  constrained 
to  confess  my  inability  to  get  this 
effect  for  the  sum  named,  and 
retired  "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man."  At  another  time  a  nursery- 
man mentioned  to  me  that  he  was 
getting  up  ail  illustrated  cata- 
logue. "  Indeed,"  said  I ;  "and 
who  is  preparing  the  illustra- 
tions?" "Oh  !"  he  replied,  "I 
spoke  to  a  printer  about  it,  and  he 
said  he  would  send  an  artist,  and 
do  the  whole  job  with  the  print- 
ing." Now  what  could  such  an 
artist  as  this  have  been,  to  be 
sent  as  a  washerwoman,  win- 
dow-cleaner, or  boot-black  is 
sent,  and  to  be  "farmed,"  and 
have  his  identity  eclipsed  by  a 
printer?  An  instance  almost  as 
bad  recently  occurred  in  regard 
to  myself,  when  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, not  eminent  for  anything 
in  particular,  asked  one  of  my 
employers  when  he  was  "going 
to  change  his  artist?" — as  if  bo- 
tanical artists  were  so  abundant 
that  they  might  be  changed  as 
easily  as  one  changes  custom  with 
a  cheesemonger.    Your  Artist. 

[Our  artist's  protest  will  pro- 
bably be  sufficient ;  meanwhile, 
as  a  lover  of  the  craft  of  which 
he  is  so  distinguished  a  practi- 
tioner, he  may  take  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  he  practises  high 
art  (see  illustration).   EDS.] 


mowers  of  all  sorts,  but  having  a  large  lawn  of  about 
2  acres,  I  have  to  keep  men  or  boys  perpetually 
"  sweeping  up,"  in  order  to  keep  the  lawn  tidy.  I  see 
an  efficient  sweeping-machine  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  makes  them,  and  whether  or  no 
a  liliputian  machine  of  the  same  kind  as  I  saw  last 
week  doing  service  in  Waterloo  Place  might  not  be 
useful  on  my  lawn  ?    A  good  lawn  sweeping  machine 


Correspondence. 

Gardeners'    Wages.  —Any 
one  who  will  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  number  of  apprentices 
that  yearly  crowd  into  the  service, 
will  not  wonder  greatly  that  wages 
are  low,  and  the  supply  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  while  good 
men  are  scarce.  Until  the  supply 
be  lessened — in  other  words,  until 
the  number    of  apprentices    be 
limited — I   fear    there    is    little 
reason  to  expect  the  quality  being 
speedily  enhanced,  or  gardeners 
obtaining  anything  like  sufficient 
remuneration  for  their  labour  and 
industry.     But  here  the  question 
arises — how  is  this  limitation  to  be 
effected?  Almost  every  provincial 
town  in  Great  Britain  can  now  boast  of  at  least  one 
flower  show  in   the  year,   and  when  such  an   event 
does  occur  in  any  one,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  the   gardeners    in   its    neighbourhood    of  meeting 
together    and    considering-  the    matter,    and   forming 
some    plan    of   operation    to    remedy  the    evil    just 
stated.     Doubtless  other  ways  to  gain  the  desired  end 
will  be  thought  of  by  many  than  the  one  above  sug- 
gested.    The  remedy  for  the  evil  lies,   I  think,  with 
the  gardeners  themselves,   if  they  had  only  resolution 
enough  to  accomplish  it.     W.    McR.      [The  Bath  or 
Manchester  shows  would  afford  good  opportunity  for 
discussing  this  and  other  matters  affecting  the  fraternity, 
such  as  the  present   relation  of  the  Royal   Horticul- 
tural Society  to  horticulturists.  Eds.] 

Garden   and    Other  Wells.— The    report    in    a 
recent  issue  of  the  Times  of  a  mother  saving  her  child 
well  reminds  me  of  a  fact  which  I  have  long 


Fig.  144, — our  artist  under  difficulties. 


would  produce  a  fortune  to  the  inventor,  the  demand 
would  be  so  large.    W.  S.  P.,  May  23, 

Peach  Blossoms  Falling  Off:  the  Cause  and 
Remedy. — I  send  you  a  few  notes  respecting  the 
dropping  of  Peach  blossoms,  a  bad  case  of  which  came 
under  my  notice  some  time  ago.  The  case  in  question 
consisted  of  two  Peach-houses,  one  facing  south,  the 
other  west.  The  trees  in  both  houses  did  well  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  always  bore  good  crops  ;  but  one 
year  the  trees  in  the  house  facing  west  shed  their 
blossoms  after  they  had  been  in  flower  for  some  time, 
and  did  so  for  three  successive  years,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  wood  ripened  well,  and  the  trees 
were  clean  and  healthy.  The  owner  the  third  year 
called  my  attention  to  them,  and  requested  me  to 
examine  them,  which  I  did,  but  no  clue  to  the  cause 
could  be  found.  Everything  seemed  to  be  managed 
right.     I  mentioned  the  possibility  of  frost  touching 


wished  to  bring  before  Englishmen.     Abroad  no  wells  I  them,  but  he  assured  me  the  lowest  temperature  they    u. 

have  their  mouths  flush  with  the  ground,    they   are  ,  were  subjected    to    was   360— 40  above   freezing.      I  j  bloom,  consequently  they  escaped  unscathed.  It  will  be 


advised  the  use  of  the  camel-hair  brush,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  but  that  did  not  save  them.  I 
picked  up  some  of  the  blossoms  and  examined  them, 
and  found  the  fruit  had  set.  I  then  suggested  that  the 
temperature  might  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  re- 
quested to  see  them  the  following  year,  when  they  came 
into  flower.  I  saw  the  trees  that  year,  when  they  were 
nicely  in  bloom.  They  all  looked  exceedingly  well, 
the  blossom  large,  and  of  fine  colour.  I  advised  the 
use  of  the  brush  again,  and  requested  that  the  tempera- 
ture might  be  noted  regularly  every  day,  which  was 
strictly  done  three  times  daily ;  but  the  flowers  dropped 
at  the  usual  time.  I  then  desired  to  see  the  calendar — 
when  all  was  explained.  The  Peaches  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  low  temperature,  which  had  not  advanced  a 
single  degree,  in  a  general  way,  since  the  trees  came 
into  blossom,  the  only  rise  being  when  the  afternoon 
happened  to  be  sunny.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss,  I  advised  that  the  temperature  should  be 
advanced  immediately,  which 
was  done,  and,  to  his  gratifica- 
tion, the  fruit  could  be  seen  peep- 
ing through  the  blossoms  in  about 
a  week  or  so.  Peaches  flower 
sometimes  very  early,  and  at  a 
low  temperature,  but  when  they 
have  come  into  bloom  they  should 
be  advanced  as  they  require  it. 
The  original  cause  of  the  failure 
was  due  to  the  house  facing  the 
south  being  started  two  months 
earlier  than  the  one  in  question, 
and  the  boiler  {a  small  one)  had 
enough  to  do  to  work  that  with- 
out the  other.  The  evil,  how 
ever,  was  remedied  the  follow- 
ing year  by  introducing  a  larger 
boiler,  and  the  crop  has  been 
secured  ever  since.  William  Paul, 
Edinburgh)  May  26. 


The  Green-Flowered  China 
Rose. — I  enclose  flowers  of  this 
curious  sport,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  plant  now  in  full  bloom  at 
Farnham  Castle.  W.  D.  [Fine 
examples  of  a  horticultural  curi- 
osity. Eds.] 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  a  Fleurs  Rouges. — I 
have  a  Rose  bought  as  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  a  fleurs  rouges, 
but  I  cannot  find  the  same  name 
in  any  catalogue  but  Fraser's,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  Reynolds 
Hole,  Shirley  Hibberd,  or  Rivers 
in  their  works  on  the  Rose.  As 
I  hardly  think  so  fine  a  Rose  as 
it  has  proved  with  me  would 
escape  notice  altogether,  I  think 
it  must  be  misnamed  or  better 
known  by  another  name.  Can 
you  oblige  me  with  any  informa- 
tion about  it  ?  H.  B.  H.  [We 
are  not  aware  that  this  variety 
bears  any  other  name.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  list  of  Bourbon 
Roses  in  Paul's  Rose  Garden. 
Eds.] 

Keens'     Seedling      Straw- 
berries   not    Setting.  —  This 
Strawberry    seems    more    liable 
than   any    other   which    I    have 
grown  to  a  gradually  progressive 
defective  setting  of  the  fruit,  and 
even  to   a  deficiency  of  flower 
spikes,    when    not    raised    from 
selected  plants.    Three  years  ago 
I  had  a  large  break  of  them,  and 
they  had   been   growing  on  the 
same  ground  for  two  years,  but 
showed  a  very  poor  crop  the  last 
year.      Runners,  however,  were 
selected  from  them  for  laying  in 
pots  for  forcing  early ;   and  the 
batches  of  them  put  into  the  forcing  pits  all  showed  a 
great  failure  in  flowering  and  setting  their  fruit,  exactly 
like  your  "Correspondent's,"  at  p.  716.     Last  year  I 
discarded  the  whole  lot,  and  had  a  supply  from  Mr. 
Miller,   of  Worksop  Manor,    who  has  grown  Keens' 
Seedling  from  selected  plants  for  some  time  back,  and 
they  flowered  and  set  their  fruit  well.     This  fine  old 
variety  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing,  for  its 
fine  colour  and  flavour,   and  cannot  be   dispensed  with 
in  a  collection  of  forcing  kinds.   William  Ttllery. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops  in  Yorkshire. — 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  frost  of  Tuesday,  the 
20th  inst.,  was  not  so  destructive  in  this  locality  as  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Potatos  have 
suffered  in  some  places,  and  especially  where  exposed 
to  the  cold  cutting  north-easterly  winds.  Fortunately 
there  was  very  little  fruit  tree  blossom  expanded  at  the 
time  Pears  were  nearly  over,  even  on  standards,  and 
appear  to  have  set  tolerably  well.     Apples  were  not  m 
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nearly  the  end  of  the  month  before  they  are  all  in  full 
bloom,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  they  may 
escape  injury.  Strawberries  have  also  escaped,  there 
being  very  few  in  bloom,  excepting  early  sorts  ;  the 
plants  are  also  in  a  promising  condition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injury  they  suffered  from  the  frost  of  February 
last,  and  at  present  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good 
crop.  Apricots  had  very  little  bloom,  but  there  will 
be  more  fruit  than  was  expected,  though  the  crop  is 
still  a  very  light  one.  The  weather  being  pretty  favour- 
able in  the  early  bloom  part  of  April,  whilst  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  most  of  the  little  there  was  set.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  in  general  good  crops.  Plums,  I 
fear,  will  be  a  very  light  crop,  the  weather  being  very 
unfavourable  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  they 
were  in  bloom.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  abundant 
crops  here  ;  Apples  set  well.  There  will  be  fair  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of 
Plums  and  Apricots.  Spring-sown  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Turnips,  Beet,  &c,  have  made  very  slow 
progress,  owing  to  the  frost  at  night,  and  the  cold  cut- 
ting winds  which  have  continued  during  the  month. 
Still,  a  few  hours'  nice  steady  rain  and  a  few  weeks' 
hot  sunshiny  weather  would  make  a  wonderful  altera- 
tion both  in  the  garden  and  farm.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  soon  have  this  much  desired  change  of  weather. 
M.  Saul,  Stourton. 

The  Weather. — A  South  Australian  correspondent 
sends  us  a  weather  forecast,  in  which  he  says,  judging 
from  the  weather  in  South  Australia,  "  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  my  views  it  will  follow  that  you  will  have  a 
very  hot  early  spring,  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
ungenial  summers,  with  very  little  sun."  The  first  half 
of  the  forecast  has  been  completely  falsified  ;  let  us 
hope  the  second  half  will  experience  the  same  fate. 
Eds. 

Pink-flowered  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Herewith  I 
send  you  a  small  spray  of  bloom  of  a  pink  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  know  anything  of  the  variety  or 
its  origin,  for  it  is  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  The  lady 
who  so  kindly  sent  it  to  me  {whose  name  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention)  to-day,  with  some  roots  for  planting, 
has  had  it  for  over  20  years  planted  under  a  wall,  and 
its  bloom  always  comes  the  same  as  this.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  in  its  being  a  distinct  variety,  as  the 
leaf-stalks  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  pink,  and  the  flowers 
are,  as  you  will  see,  of  a  nice  delicate  pink  ;  and  although 
not  so  closely  set  on  the  bloom-stalk  as  the  white 
variety  sent  for  comparison,  still  I  think  you  will 
admit  adds  beauty  to  this  most  lovely  spring  flower 
by  its  variety  of  colour.  I  doubt  not  that,  if  taken  in 
hand  by  some  of  our  skilful  hybridisers,  other  and 
more  beautiful  varieties  of  colour  could  be  produced, 
and  I  think  it  a  pity  to  allow  a  thing  from  which  so 
much  beauty  may  be  obtained  to  rest  in  oblivion. 
John  May,  the  Gardens,  Westfield,  Hayling  Island. 
[We  have  frequently  seen  this  form.  Eds.] 

Exporting  Potatos. — The  successful  exportation 
to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  of  a  quantity  of  choice 
seedling  Potatos  may  not  be  any  novelty,  but  it  at 
least  indicates  the  interest  that  has  been  excited  in  the 
growth  of  the  newer  varieties  in  so  distant  a  place,  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  colonial  growers  to  possess 
what  may  be  considered  to  be  our  best  home  kinds. 
To  intending  Potato  exporters  or  emigrants  it  may  also 
have  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  would  desire  to 
know  how  the  matter  had  been  previously  successfully 
accomplished.  Early  in  September  last  I  received 
instructions  to  forward  to  Mr.  Greenaway,  a  florist  in 
New  Zealand,  some  16  sorts  of  early  and  second  early 
Potatos,  in  all  about  2  bushels.  Each  sort  was  put  into 
a  stout  brown  paper  bag,  with  sawdust  to  fill  up,  and 
these  bags  were  packed  tightly  into  a  flour-barrel  with 
short  straw  and  sawdust,  and  securely  headed  down. 
The  barrel  was  despatched  to  its  destination  on  Sep- 
tember 10  through  a  London  agent,  who,  how- 
ever, detained  it  a  month,  but  after  So  days' 
voyage  it  arrived  in  harbour  on  January  4  last.  It  was, 
however,  not  finally  landed  until  the  25th,  on  which  day 
a  portion  were  planted,  the  earlier  kinds  having  started 
into  growth  about  6  inches,  but  all  were  unpacked  with- 
out any  of  the  shoots  being  broken  off.  Considering 
that  they  had  been  closely  stowed  in  the  tub  a  period 
of  four  and  a-half  months,  the  small  amount  of  growth 
made  was  remarkable.  Within  a  fortnight  all  sorts 
were  up  and  in  leaf.  As  the  season  was  hot,  very 
rapid  growth  ensued,  so  that  several  of  the  kinds  were 
in  flower  early  in  March.  All  the  tubers  came  out  in 
fine  order,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  Mr.  Green- 
away  felt  fully  satisfied  with  his  small  speculation. 
Remembering  something  of  our  uncertain  climate,  he 
writes  :— "  Fancy  you  in  England  planting  Potatos  on 
January  25,  and  again  on  August  2  ; "  rather  difficult 
indeed  to  fancy,  and  quite  impossible  to  realise  here. 
Alexander  Dean,  Bedfont. 

Improved  Flower-pots.— Respecting  the  im- 
proved flower-pots,  which  Mr.  Matthews  (p.  682) 
speaks  of  as  requiring  a  license  to  make,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  invented  a  flower-pot  some  10  years 
ago  with  a  perforated  rim,  the  same  as  in  those  shown 
at  South  Kensington.  I  gave  the  design  to  a  potter, 
who  has  made  them  for  me  as  required  ever  since.  I 
cannot  say  if  I  was  the  original  inventor,  but  I  do 
claim  priority  over  Mr.  Matthews.   C.  Richardson,  Gr. 


to  C.  M.  Nmen,  Esq.,  Perry  field  House,  Godstone, 
Surrey.  [Mr.  Yates  of  Manchester  informs  us  that  he 
had  pots  manufactured  on  this  principle  as  much  as 
40  years  ago,  and  has  some  of  them  in  use  now.   Eds.] 

Bullfinches. — These  are  certainly  most  active  dis- 
budders  of  the  black  Currant  (see  p.  715).  Last  year 
these  birds  very  nearly  destroyed  our  crop,  and  this 
year,  in  spite  of  precautionary  means  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance,  they  have  done  much  harm.  I  do  not  recollect 
their  attacking  the  black  Currant  previous  to  last 
year.  Bullfinches  have  also  a  liking  for  the  seeds  of 
the  Raspberry  when  ripe,  and  as  the  parent  birds  are 
generally  accompanied  by  their  young  at  the  time  this 
crop  is  ripe,  they  frequently  do  much  damage  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park. 

The  Frost  of  May  20.— It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  enterprising  townsman,  Thomas  Laxton,  Esq., 
should  have  his  garden  in  the  Vale  of  Stamford.  I 
have  myself  seen  his  Roses  cut  off  by  the  dozen,  while 
here,  some  two  miles  distant,  we  have  come  off  un- 
scathed. Potatos  on  south  borders,  8  inches  high,  were 
not  touched.  Strawberries,  of  which  I  never  saw  such 
a  promise,  have  altogether  escaped,  although  we 
registered  5°  of  frost.  We  lay  high  and  dry,  and  that, 
I  suppose,  is  the  reason  we  have  so  marvellously 
escaped.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Clay  Balls  for  Burning.— I  observed,  I  think  in 
No.  12  of  this  year's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  a  useful  sug- 
gestion of  the  employment  of  chalk  balls — which  become 
red-hot  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  maintain  heat  for  a 
considerable  time — for  heating  the  water  in  the  boilers 
which  supply  the  circulation  in  our  garden  structures.  It 
was  stated  that  this  effected  a  considerable  saving  of  coal. 
I  remember  having  had  a  Welsh  gardener  many  years 
ago  who  employed  clay  mixed  up  with  small  coal  in 
balls  for  the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  bear  in  mind  the 
details  of  the  operation,  but  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents may  have  successfully  practised  this,  and  in  that 
case  would  kindly  explain  the  best  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  C.  L.  [See  p.  679.  Cinder-ashes  made  up  into 
blocks  with  clay-water  have  been  successfully  used  at 
least  for  banking-up  fires  at  night.  Eds.] 


"dirt,"  and  quickly  disappears  down,  down,  down 
these  old,  wide,  worn  routes,  otherwise,  how  can  such 
an  enormous  rainfall  as  visits  that  webfoot  land  dis- 
appear almost  without  running  on  the  surface  ?  Agricul- 
turists at  home  will  have  no  difficulty  in  suggesting 
to  themselves  the  ways  and  means  to  remedy 
matters ;  and  if  any  one  is  enthusiastic  about  his 
scheme,  by  all  means  let  him  adventure  to  put  it  into 
practice  up  there  on  the  Willamette  :  he  will  get  his 
ardour  cooled  without  any  cost  to  any  one.  I  have 
another  theory.  I  fancy  more  rain  falls  in  this  western 
section  of  Oregon  annually  than  on  any  other  such 
tract  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  it  is  the  barometrical 
Belgium  of  this  coast ;  every  year  an  elemental  war 
rages  over  it  and  on  it.  In  summer  there  is  a  truce, 
but  when  the  time  comes  Imperator  Borealis  sends  out 
his  white  cohorts,  which  spread  over  the  whole  land 
with  a  majestic  advance,  his  scouts  and  skirmishers 
touching  the  confines  of  California,  which  seems  to 
arouse  Imperator  Tropicalis,  who  keeps  permanent 
hold  of  this  land,  to  the  necessity  of  driving  back  the 
Frost  King's  brigades,  which  he  generally  very  quickly 
accomplishes,  washing  out  all  traces  of  the  invasion 
with  copious  deluges  of  condensed  vapour.  This  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  enlargement  :  more  anon.  We  have 
our  Gulf  Stream  here  too  ;  we  are  as  well  off  as  most 
people,  between  big  trees  and  one  thing  or  another, 
Scot  us  in  Oregon. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Oregon:  San  Francisco,  April  21. — Oregon,  with 
such  a  body  of  land,  with  such  arboreal  fertility,  what 
is  it  that  makes  its  fertility  so  abortive?  Last  year 
autumn-sown  Wheat  averaged  8  to  12  bushels  of 
60  lb.  to  the  acre  ;  spring-sown,  from  2  to  5.  The 
farmers,  no  doubt,  are  slovenly,  and  their  implements 
not  the  best  to  be  found,  though,  of  course,  here  it  is 
treason  to  speak  desparagingly  of  Yankee  tools — our 
best  creation  you  know — and  our  self-complacency  is  a 
perpetual  solace  to  us.  Ploughing,  or,  as  here, 
"plowing,"  is  done  from  I  to  3  inches  deep,  and 
20  to  24  inches  broad  ;  three  horses  "plow"  4  to  7 
acres  a-day.  Let  Mother  Earth  be  thankful  they  only 
excoriate  her  slightly.  For  six  weeks  after  the  rains 
cease  they  really  work  ;  for  six  weeks  about  harvest 
time  ditto  ;  then  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  year  is 
consumed  in  the,  to  me,  most  arduous  of  all  work — 
loafing — in  which  all  Americans  are  proficient.  Last 
year's  crop  was  considered  good — fair  average. 
Wheat  is  sometimes  3  feet  high,  sometimes 
3  inches  ;  Barley  about  i£  foot  ;  Oats,  2  to 
3  feet ;  Potatos  grow  only  middling.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  I  am  inclined  to  entertain 
is  this  : — The  "  dirt,"  as  they  call  the  ground,  appears 
crude,  chemically  unprepared  for  the  farmer  or  gar- 
dener. The  deluge  perennially  batters  the  fine  soil  into 
a  cheesy  consistency.  The  rains  cease,  the  dry  time  sets 
in.  The  change  is  rapid.  A  fresh  hand,  like  myself, 
indulges  in  day  dreams  of  the  great  things  he  is  about 
to  accomplish.  With  an  energy  and  persistency  most 
commendable  every  acre  possible  is  tilled — yes,  tilled 
10  to  13  inches  deep.  The  seeds  are,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, obtained  and  sown,  the  braird  comes  through, 
and  on  the  whole  this  poor  settler  is  mightily  satisfied, 
and  certainly  will  not  believe  that  the  averages  per 
acre  should  be  such  as  reported — puts  the  miserable 
yield  down  to  the  bad  management  of  the  bucolics. 
Long  after  the  neighbours  have  commenced  loafing  this 
poor  settler  toiled  on.  After  grain  Potatos  were  planted, 
Turnips,  Mangels,  Carrots,  Corn,  Melons,  Squash, 
Cucumbers,  &c,  were  sown,  Vine  slips  set,  and  many 
things  set  agoing — in  vain.  The  braird  made  no  pro- 
gress for  eight  weeks  ;  there  it  stood,  6  inches  long. 
The  early  Potatos  were  blighted ;  the  land  dried 
rapidly,  and  no  growth.  For  six  weeks  after 
the  rains  the  hoar  frost  falls  every  morning,  covering 
densely  every  blade  with  its  baneful  beauty.  By 
the  time  this  frost  leaves  off,  the  land  is  desiccated, 
and  growth  impossible.  During  the  progress  of 
this  disheartening  revelation,  the  settler's  diaphragm 
gradually  relaxed,  his  energy  decayed,  his  spirits 
failed,  work  and  locomotion  became  difficult  ;  he 
looked  upon  his  wife  and  children  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  These  spring  frosts  damn  Oregon.  Though 
I  foresaw  the  result,  I  lingered  on.  They  talked 
about  their  summer  showers  ;  they  fell,  but  seemingly 
with  slight  effect.  I  have  a  theory  :  that  this  cheesy, 
rich  "dirt,"  ploughed  to  so  shallow  a  depth,  is 
permeated  by  innumerable  channels  of  long  stand- 
ing.    The  rain  is  forced  through  3  inches  of  disturbed 


Societies. 

The  Alexandra  Palace:  May  24. — The  opening 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace  as  a  place  of  amusement  and 
recreation  in  the  north  of  London  has  now  become  an 
established  fact ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
public  will  give  the  undertaking  that  amount  of  patronage 
and  support  which  it  and  all  other  such  schemes  undoubt- 
edly deserve.  The  '  *  Grand  International  Flower 
Show"  was  the  main  attractive  feature  on  the  opening 
day,  and  for  a  first  attempt  we  must  be  thankful  that  it 
passed  off  so  well.  Before  proceeding  to  details,  we  may 
as  well  suggest  here  that  if  foreign  exhibitors  are  in  future 
to  be  as  conspicuous  by  their  absence  as  they  were  on 
Saturday  last,  it  would  be  as  well  to  drop  out  the  "  Inter- 
national" in  the  announcement,  its  use  only  leads  to  dis- 
appointment where  none  need  be  given ;  we  may  also 
suggest  that  the  stages  on  which  the  plants  are 
shown  should,  on  another  occasion,  be  considerably 
reduced  in  height,  as  the  plants  and  not  the  pots 
should  be  the  most  seen.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
McKenzie  of  arranging  all  the  plants  in  groups  for  effect 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  ably  carried  out 
has  advantages  which  outweigh  the  extra  trouble 
which  such  an  arrangement  entails  upon  the  judges.  The 
staging  occupied  by  the  plants  was  arranged  in  a  straight 
line  down  the  nave  of  the  building,  and  broken  in  the 
centre  by  a  large  space  under  the  dome  and  in  front  of 
the  orchestra,  which  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  those 
attending  the  afternoon  concert.  Starting  at  the  western 
end  of  the  nave  the  first  group  of  plants  was  a 
circular  one,  of  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Cooper  of  Derby.  It 
included  a  grand  pair  of  Pandanads,  a  large 
and  handsome  plant  of  Hedaroma  tulipifcra.  the 
best  shown;  some  good  Heaths,  and  Azaleas,  Palms, 
Cycads,  &c.  Next  came  an  octagon-shaped  group, 
mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  consisting 
of  12  large  exotic  Ferns,  the  same  number  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  large  specimens  of  Encephalartos  latifrons,  Dra- 
caenas, Palms  and  Cycads,  and  numerous  plants  of 
Livistona  borbonica  occupying  the  centre.  Then  followed 
a  circular  group  on  the  floor,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  the  former 
showing  some  handsome  Palms,  and  the  latter  Azale.is  ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  long  piece  of  staging, 
effectively  occupied  with  a  diverse  assortment  of  flowering 
plants,  Ferns,  and  coloured  plants,  &c.  The  most  striking 
subjects  here  were  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  a  dozen  exotic  Ferns, 
from  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill,  Ley- 
land,  near  Preston,  and  a  capital  group  of  the  same 
plants  from  Mr.  Donald,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  Leyton  ;  and  a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids,  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  flowering  plants  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon, 
Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Between  the  last  series  and  a 
similar  one  following  came  an  octagon  shaped  group  of 
Agaves,  contributed  by  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Pea- 
cock, Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  the  first  named  being  1st,  and  W.  B. 
Kellock,  Esq.,  2d  in  the  amateurs'  class.  Some  beautiful 
specimens  of  several  of  the  more  rare  Agaves  were  shown 
by  both  exhibitors.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  long 
group  of  nearly  all  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr. 
Baines  again  standing  preeminent.  Most  of  his  plants 
— as  indeed  was  the  ca^e  with  the  generality  of  the  plants 
exhibited— we  had  seen  before  this  spring,  but  Mr.  Baines 
had  one  or  two  marvellous  Azaleas,  recalling  the  days  when 
Turner  and  Veitch  "did  "  this  Rower  to  perfection.  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  good  exhibitor  here,  and  so  also  were  Mr.  W. 
Cutbush,  jun.,  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  P.  Robinson,  Esq.i 
Womersley  House,  Crouch  Hill,  and  Mr.  Donald.  Pass- 
ing into  the  eastern  half  of  the  nave,  the  corresponding 
piece  of  staging  was  also  occupied  with  a  similar  class  of 
plants,  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Ferns,  &c.  The  Roses  were  exceptionally  fine,  espe- 
cially those  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  which  took  the  1st 
prize,  Mr.  Turner's  flowers  being  a  trifle  past  their  best. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Wm. 
Cutbush,  Mr.  Johnson,  gr.  to  R.  Ames,  Esq.,  Belvedere 
Park,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  were  also  large  exhibitors  in 
this  portion  of  the  exhibition.  A  small  group  followed  of 
Agaves  and  Heaths,  the  latter  being  poor,  and  the  former, 
from  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  as  might  be  expected,  first- 
rate.  In  the  next  division  Mr.  Baines  staged  12  remark- 
ably fine  exotic  Ferns,  which  were  1st  in  the  amateurs. 
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class  ;  and  also  a  similar  number  of  fine-foliaged  plants 
of  the  very  highest  quality;  the  remainder  of  the  plants 
shown  being  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  And  the  most 
eastern  group  of  all  was  filled  entirely,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who,  we  must 
say  here,  contributed  some  300  of  his  largest  specimen 
plants,  without  which,  and  his  great  exertions  in  other 
directions,  the  show  would  have  been  but  a  meagre  one, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  liberalityof  the  schedule 
and  the  great  number  of  entries  which  were  received. 

At  each  end  of  the  nave  groups  of  plants  had  been  in- 
troduced to  fill  up  certain  spaces,  and  these,  while  in  no 
degree  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  the  general 
arrangement,  served  to  accommodate  certain  of  the  com- 
peting collections.  South-west  of  the  nave  Ericas  and 
Pelargoniums,  furnished  by  amateur  growers,  were 
arranged  on  one  circular  stage.  Mr.  J.  Ward  had  some 
good  fresh  specimens,  the  most  marked  being  Tricolor 
elegans,  Ventricosa  magnifica,  Tricolor  impressa,  and 
Eximia  superba.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler's  group  were  very 
uneven  in  size,  the  best  examples  being  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  E.  magnifica.  Mr.  Ward's  large  flowering  Pelar- 
goniums were  very  fresh  and  effective  ;  his  plants  of 
Patroness — a  very  free  blooming  light  variety,  Lady  Can- 
ning, Rob  Roy,  Conqueror,  and  Pericles,  were  excellent 
examples  of  high-class  cultivation.  The  Fancy  Pelargo- 
niums were  counterparts  of  those  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. Near  these  were  two  large  groups  of  hardy  plants 
arranged  for  effect  with  considerable  taste,  both  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  subjects  found  here  appeared 
to  possess  great  attractions  for  many  visitors,  and  the 
groups  being  arranged  on  the  floor  they  could  be  fully 
examined.  Various  succulents,  among  which  the 
Cobweb  House  Leek  appeared  to  interest  the  sight- 
seers much,  Intermediate  Stocks,  the  pretty  blue 
Veronica  alpina,  and  the  equally  charming  Erinus 
alpinus  ;  Primula  cortusoides  amcena,  Rhodanthes, 
Trollius  europaeus,  American  Cowslips,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  lxias,  Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno,  Iberis 
gibraltarica,  Pansies,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  &c, 
were  found  here  in  great  abundance.  On  the  north-west 
side  were  groups  of  Palms  and  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  and  others  ;  the  firm  just  named 
had  a  basket  of  Blue  King  bedding  Pansies,  which  is  in 
the  way  of  Imperial  Blue,  but  has  a  freer  habit,  and  is 
more  profuse  of  bloom.  In  one  ot  Mr.  Ware's  groups 
could  be  seen  a  basket  of  Henderson's  Imperial  Blue 
Perfection  Viola,  shown  under  the  name  of  Imperial  Blue 
Improved.  Mr.  Ware's  24  herbaceous  plants  were  an 
interesting  feature  here,  but  the  best  part  of  them  had  the 
appearance  of  being  over-potted.  The  least  common 
among  them  were  Anthericum  Liliastrum,  Dictamnus 
fraxinella,  Anemone  sylvestris,  an  orange-coloured  Trollius 
hybridus,  Scilla  campanula  rubra,  and  Thermopsis 
fabacea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  was  a  large  and  most 
interesting  group  of  plants,  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  show.  This  included  some  beautiful 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  some  of  the  flowers 
being  very  large  and  massive  in  build  ;  O.  vexillarium, 
Oncidium  hastatum,  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Masdevallia  Harry- 
ana,  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Lindeni,  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
with  a  very  fine  spike  ;  Aerides  rubrum,  Cypripedium 
Stonei,  C.  caudatum,  Phalaenopsis  Panshii,  and  such 
distinct  ornamental  foliaged  plants  as  Aralia  Veitchii, 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  Tillandsia  Zahnii,  Cocos  Weddel- 
iana,  Dracaena  australis,  and  others.  Close  by  these  were 
the  showy  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons  and  Mr.  J.  James.  These  formed, 
perhaps,  the  most  attractive  piece  of  bright  colouring  in  the 
whole  show,  and  shared  with  the  Roses  the  chief  honours 
of  the  day. 

The     competing    groups    of    Orchids,    new    plants, 
fruit,    and  miscellaneous   cut  flowers   were  lodged    in  a 
corridor  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palace  (which  is,  we 
believe,    intended  for  the  aquarium),    so  remote,  or  at 
least  so  disconnected,  from  the  remainder  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, that  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  visitors   found 
their  way  to  it.     The  best  12  plants  sent  out  in  1871-73 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch   &  Sons,   and   consisted 
of  Odontoglossum    vexillarium,   Masdevallia    Harryana, 
Cypripedium  Dominianum,  Dracaena  imperialis,  D.  mag- 
nifica,   Kentia   Forsteriana,    Dieffenbachia   Bausei,  Paul- 
linia  thalictroides,  Maranta   Makoyana,   Aralia  Veitchii, 
and  Croton  Weismanni.     Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  Ixora 
Colei,    Pandanus   Veitchii,    Anthurium  crystallinum,   the 
shining    olive-green    leaves    finely    veined    with    white, 
Dracaena  excelsa,  &c.     Mr.   W.  E.  Dixon  also  staged  a 
group,  which  included  well-grown  Dracaena  lentiginosa. 
The  best  12  Orchids  in  the  amateurs'  class  came  from 
Mr.   Cuthbert,   gr.  to  Mrs.    Adams,    Enfield.     This   in- 
cluded a  capitally  grown  and  flowered  Thunia  Bensonae, 
with   seven  fine  pendent  clusters  of  blossoms  ;  Lycaste 
cruenta,  Ccelogyne  pandurata,  a  not  very  attractive  but 
extremely  curious  form,    the    flowers    of  a  pale    green 
colour,  the  crest  and  labellum  being  fringed  with  black ; 
a  pale  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  &c.     The  best  group 
of  10  Orchids  was  contributed  by  Mr.   B.  S.  Williams, 
and  included  a  very  fine  pot  of  Cypripedium  barbatum 
superbum,  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  Laelia  purpurata,  Cypri- 
pedium caudatum  roseum,  C.  villosum,  &c.     In  Messrs. 
T.  Jackson  &  Son's  collection  were  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C. 
Mossiae.  Dendrobium  infundibulum,  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri,  &c.     The  best  six  new  plants  of  any  description 
were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  and  included 
Pandanus  Veitchii,   Dieffenbachia   Bowmanni,    Dracaena 
magnifica.  Paulliniathalictrioides,  DavalliaTyermanni.and 
Croton  Weismanni  ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  competi- 
tion.    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons 
contributed  groups  of  new  plants  ;  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  a  collection  of  flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
which  included  lxias,  Scillas,  Narcissi,  Anemones,  Ranun- 
culus,   Corydalis  nobilis,    Oxalis  venusta,    &c;   Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Sons,  Pansies  in  pots  ;  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  a 


make  a  fine  and  effective  bedding  variety ;  and  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  cut  Pansies,  the  blooms  of  the 
fancy  varieties  being  remarkable  for  their  rich  colouring  ; 
and  to  one  of  them,  named  Miss  Neilson,  clear  bright 
purple,  evenly  margined  with  white,  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  contributed  a 
fine  collection  of  cut  Roses. 

Of  fruit  the  show  was  a  fair  one.  The  season 
is  late,  and  the  generally  cheerless  nature  of  the 
weather  for  the  past  three  months  has  not  assisted  gar- 
deners much  in  getting  size  and  colour  into  their  fruit  ; 
nevertheless,  we  have  seen  many  worse-coloured  Grapes 
in  the  autumn  than  were  shown  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  class  for  2  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
those  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bone,  gr.  to  D.  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  were  as  good  as  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  at  a  May  show,  the  bunches  being 
fair  in  size,  and  the  berries  large  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithe- 
field  ;  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington  ;  Mr. 
Bennett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  &c, 
were  also  contributors  of  capital  productions  in 
this  class.  In  the  class  for  White  Grapes,  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  the  White 
Sweetwater  were  well  shown.  Foster's  White  Seedling, 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Earl  Fortescue,  and  the 
Golden  Hamburghs  from  Mr.  Bone,  were  capital.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  sent  three  good  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  and 
in  another  class  Mr.  Tillyard,  gr.,  Brocklesbury  Park, 
showed  a  fruit  of  "Cat's  Seedling  Pine,"  a  small  fruit 
which  cuts  remarkably  solid,  and  has  a  brisk,  rich,  vinous 
flavour.  Excellent  Figs  came  from  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr. 
D.  Wilson  ;  and  the  first-named  gentleman  also  sent 
handsome  dishes  of  Black  Circassian  and  Elton  Cherries  ; 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines  came  from  Mr.  W.  Gardiner, 
gr..  Lower  Eatington  Park,  the  same  exhibitor  also  send- 
ing good  examples  of  early  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
larger  and  even  better  coloured  examples  of  which  variety 
came  from  Mr.  Sage,  Uxbridge.  Noblesse  was  finely 
shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  gr.  to  Capt.  G.  A.  Ashby,  Naseby 
Wooleys,  Rugby.  Excellent  Strawberries  were  staged  by 
Mr.  J.-  Lane  and  Mr.  Irving,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, Easton  Park,  Suffolk.  Little  Heath  Melons  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Munro,  and  varieties  named  May  Queen 
and  Tower  Hybrid  by  Mr.  S.  Johnson  ;  and  James  Blyth, 
Esq.,  Woolhampton,  Berks,  sent  fine  fruits  of  the 
Loqua^. 

Table  Decorations, — Accustomed,  as  we  have  been  for 
the  last  few  years,  to  notice  and  report  upon  spirited 
competitions  under  this  heading,  and  to  see  tables  orna- 
mented with  fruit,  with  plants,  with  button-hole  bouquets, 
and  often  with  seven,  or  even  11,  vases  containing  flowers, 
it  was  a  very  unexpected  reversion  to  primitive  times  to 
find  "  dinner-table  decorations  "  interpreted  to  mean 
"  three  pieces,  ornamented  with  flowers."  Had  we  gone 
50  miles  away  from  the  metropolis,  we  might  not  have 
been  quite  so  much  surprised.  The  poverty-stricken 
appearance  of  the  collection  which  competed  could  not 
fail  to  strike  every  one  who  has  attended  the  principal 
London  and  provincial  shows  ;  even  the  tables  upon  which 
the  vases  stood  gave  one  the  idea  of  their  being  ashamed 
of  themselves  !  Although  most  of  the  usual  competitors 
were  contending  for  the  prizes  offered,  there  was  nothing 
particularly  novel  or  commendable  in  their  productions. 


must  be  made  of  some  magnificent  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel  Rose,  gathered  in  the  open  air,  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Richard  Webb,  Calcot  Gardens,  Reading.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton also  contributed  an  extremely  interesting  collection  of 
cut  flowers  taken  from  the  bog  garden  at  the  Heatherside 
Nurseries,  including  some  charming  subjects  seldom  seen 
at  flower  shows.  In  the  vegetable  department  Peas, 
Potatos,  Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  &c,  were  well  shown, 
the  Prizetaker  Peas  especially  being  remarkably  fine. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  as  a  special  prize  a  five- 
guinea  silver  cup  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables, 
forced  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  six  varieties. 
Mr.  Higgs,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park, 
Reading  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  each  staged  a 
collection — that  of  the  former  being  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  that  of  the 
latter  for  the  superb  quality  of  some  16  out  of  the  18 
or  20  dishes  shown.  In  Mr.  Higgs'  stand  some 
varieties  of  early  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Asparagus,  French 
Beans,  &c,  were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Brown  had  five 
dishes  of  Peas  of  superb  quality — William  1st,  Prizetaker. 
and  Little  Gem  in  particular  being  praiseworthy — French 
Beans  in  variety,  Mushrooms,  Cauliflower,  and  Asparagus 
also  being  very  good.  It  was  considered  by  the  judges 
that  the  fine  quality  of  Mr.  Brown's  exhibits  counter- 
balanced the  larger  extent  and  variety  of  those  staged  by 
his  opponent,  and  they  recommended  that  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  the  cup  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  exhibitors  ;  and  to  this  they  added  the  request  that 
for  the  future  the  collection  of  vegetables  should  be  limited 
to  18  dishes,  in  order  to  put  the  exhibitors  on  a  more 
equitable  footing. 


Reading  Horticultural:  May  27. — Reading  is  a 
town  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  charming  position 
for  a  flower-show — within  its  venerable  abbey  walls,  and 
here,  twice  a  year,  it  holds  an  excellent  exhibition, 
which,  because  of  the  well-grown  subjects  it  brings 
together,  is  fit  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  provincial 
meetings  ;  and  on  it,  as  readers  of  her  Letters  will 
remember,  Miss  Mitford  has  cast  historic  renown. 
Foliage  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  exotic 
Ferns,  are  always  finely  shown  at  Reading.  The  best 
12  of  the  former  was  staged  by  Mr.  Higgs,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  and  consisted  of  well-grown, 
vigorous,  clean,  bold  specimens  of  Croton  pictum,  AIo- 
casia  Lowii,  Alsophila  excelsa,  Araucaria excelsa,  Dracaena 
australis,  Cissus  discolor,  Latania  borbonica,  Maranta 
zebrina,  Croton  variegatum,  and  Caladium  Chantinii.  In 
a  good  group,  shown  by  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Henley-on-Thames,  were  nice  examples  of  Pandanus 
utihs,  Thnnax  sylvestris,  Yucca  aloifolia,  and  Atocasia 
macrorhiza  variegata,  finely  coloured.  A  capital  collection 
of  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  awarded  the  first  prize  ;  Bougainvillea  speciosa 
and  B.  glabra,  Adenandra speciosa,  ClerodendronThomp- 
soniae,  and  Hoya  carnosa,  were  most  creditable  examples 
of  cultural  skill.  Mitraria  coccinea,  Tetratheca  ericae- 
folia  hirsuta,  and  Bossiasa  Hendersoni  were  shown  in 
another  group.  Collections  of  6  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  well  shown  also  ;  and  in  the  class  for 
a  single  specimen  plant  Mr.  Higgs  staged  a  fine 
plant  of  Dendrobium  moschatum,  having  some 
finely  developed  flowers.  Mr.  Higgs'  group  of  10  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns  would  have  done  great  credit  to 
any  exhibition,  every  plant  being  in  first-class  condition. 
Cibotium  princeps,  Cyathea  medularis,  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla  Laucheana,  Dicksonia  Youngii,  were  par- 
ticularly fine,  especially  the  Golden  Fern.  Mr.  Brown 
also  staged  some  excellent  specimens.  Hardy  Ferns  are 
always  well  shown  at  Reading— the  plants  large  in  size, 
distinct,  and  finely  grown.  Azaleas  were  well  done,  nice 
cone-shaped,  well  grown  and  flowered  specimens  being 
the  rule,  and  these  are  much  better  exhibition  plants  in 
every  respect  for  medium  shows  than  the  monsters  that 
were  so  popular  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Arnold,  gr.  to 
Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  staged  an  excellent  group  of  12 
large-flowered  Pelargoniums,  the  foliage  being  particu- 
larly fresh  and  vigorous,  and  with  excellent  heads  of 
bloom.  Ericas,  Roses  in  pots,  groups  of  plants,  arranged 
for  artistic  effect,  &c,  well  supplemented  the  foregoing 
exhibits.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Thornton,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  for 
Juniperus  pygmaea  aurea,  an  exceedingly  dense  dwarf- 
oil  ection  of  Pansies,  Tulips,  &c.  Among  the  finest  were  I  growing  form,  the  points  of  the  young  growth  of  quite  a 
om  e  blooms  of  KiDg  of  the  Blues,   which  promised  to !  golden  hue.     In  the  way  of  cut  flowers  special  mention 


Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  {Horticultural 
Department)  :  Penrhyn,  May  21  atid  22.  —  It  was  thought 
by  many  gardeners  present  that  this  was  the  best  show 
ever  held  in  Cornwall,  and  that  a  selection  of  the  plants 
here  exhibited  could  be  made  which  would  take  a  creditable 
position  at  any  of  the  metropolitan  shows.  Mr.  Shilson,  of 
Tremough  (gr.,  Mr.  Gill),  sent  over  150  plants.  Some  of  the 
leading  specimens  were  Ixora  coccinea,  over  5  feet  high  ; 
Medinilla  magnifica,  5  to  6  feet  through,  with  50  racemes 
of  flowers  ;  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  two  fine  plants  ; 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  Croton 
variegatum,  Stephanotis  flonbunda,  Sanchezia  nobilis 
variegata,  Maranta  Warscewiczii — all  fine  sized  plants, 
and  well  grown  ;  a  score  of  fine  Azaleas,  a  lot  of  well- 
grown  Coleuses,  a  fine  plant  of  Rhopala  corcovadense, 
10  feet  high;  Caladiums,  Clerodendrons,  &c.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Williams,  Tredrea  (Mr.  Murton,  gr.),  sent  some  fine 
specimens  of  Orchids  well  bloomed — Aerides  Fieldingii, 
A.  odoratum,  Brassia  Lawrenceana,  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia,  Dendrobium  Devonianum  and  densiflorum,  D. 
Farmeri  (first-rate),  D.  nobile  pendulum  (also  first-rate), 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mossiae  grandiflora,  C.  Skinneri, 
Oncidium  sphacelatum,  O.  crispum  grandiflorum, 
Phaius  Wallichii  (15  spikes),  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
Tricbopilia  coccinea,  T.  tortilis,  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  (a 
fine  plant,  well  flowered},  and  some  others.  Among  them 
were  specimens  of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Franciscea 
eximia,  &c.  Colonel  Tremayne  (Mr.  Palmer,  gr  )  also 
sent  some  good  Orchids  ;  together  with  some  50  specimen 
plants,  among  which  were  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata, 
A.  metallica,  A.  Jenningsii,  Dracaena  terminalis  and 
Cooperii,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Clerodendron  Thomsonae, 
Bougainvillea  glabra  (well  done),  Fittonia  argyroneura, 
Caladiums,  Gardenias,  a  fine  Eucharis  amazonica,  An- 
thurium regale,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  &c. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Mr.  Tyerman  (late 
Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Liverpool),  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Towell,  were  the  judges  in  the  competitive 
department.  The  above  plants,  together  with  some  Tree 
Ferns  from  Enys,  were  gratuitously  lent  by  their  various 
owners  for  the  occasion.  H.  M. 


Hatias  nf  1  emits. 

The  Tropical  World  :  Aspects  of  Man  and  Mature 
in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G. 
Hartweg.  With  numerous  illustrations.  New  edi- 
tion. Longmans.  8vo,  pp.  55^* 
There  is  in  the  present  volume  a  very  large  mass  of 
information  condensed  into  small  compass,  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  at  once  accurate  and  popular.  The  author 
has,  indeed,  gone  to  the  best  sources,  and  has  extracted 
and  condensed  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
travellers  such  notices  of  natural  phenomena  and  natural 
objects  as  suited  his  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  chapters  on 
plants  we  have  the  Baobab  presented  to  us  as  sketched 
by  Livingstone,  the  Dragon-tree  as  described  by  Hum- 
boldt (illustrated,  by  the  way,  by  a  wretched  woodcut, 
which  has  done  duty  in  most  popular  works  for  years 
past,  and  which  by  no  means  represents  the  tree,  save 
as  it  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  a  woodcutter 
who  could  never  have  seen  it),  the  Banyan  alluded 
to  in  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  the  Bo-tree  of 
Ceylon  (Ficus)  as  depicted  by  Sir  Emersen  Tennent, 
the  Mora  pourtrayed  by  Charles  Waterton,  the 
Bamboos  of  Sikkim  recorded  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
the  Victoria  Regia  as  discovered  by  Schom- 
burgk,  and  many  others.  The  works  of  Von 
Martius,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Tsudi,  Pseppig,  Junghuhn, 
Brehm,  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  other  travellers  and 
naturalists,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The 
compiler  has  thus  succeeded  in  accumulating  in  a 
pleasant  form  a  large  body  of  information  which  will 
render  the  book  both  attractive  and  serviceable  to  a 
large  body  of  readers.  The  author  is  for  the  most 
part  careful  to  cite  the  authorities  from  whom  his 
information  is  taken,    but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  knovf 
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whence  he  derived  the  following  astonishing  state- 
ment:— "More  than  40  varieties  (of  Mango,  Mangifera 
indica)  are  grown  at  Kew,  the  finest  of  which  are 
reserved  for  the  Queen's  table."  We  hope  that  by  the 
time  this  volume  attains  to  the  honour  of  another 
edition,  as  it  well  deserves  to  do,  that  this  statement 
may  be  less  open  to  question  than  it  now  is. 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  its  German  Colonies. 

By  Michael  G.  Mulhall.  Longmans.  Pp.  202. 
This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  one  of  the  southernmost  provinces  of  the 
huge  empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  climate  of  which,  from 
its  southern  position,  is  more  suitable  to  European  con- 
stitutions than  the  more  tropical  regions  to  the  north. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  selected  for  colonisation  by 
large  numbers  of  German  emigrants.  These  pioneers 
have  established  themselves  in  various  parts  of  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  Belgium  or  Holland,  cut  out  of  the 
Brazilian  forests.  Here  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively 
German,  and  speak  no  other  language  ;  chapels  and 
schools  occur  at  every  opening,  the  mountain  sides 
have  been  in  many  cases  cleared  to  make  room  for 
corn  fields,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry 
flourish  undisturbed,  crime  is  unknown,  and  public 
instruction  is,  according  to  our  author,  almost  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Prussia.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  locality  where 
"individual  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth go  hand  in  hand,  surrounded  by  the  rich 
tropical  vegetation  of  Brazil,  and  favoured  by  the 
great  advantages  of  a  healthy  climate,  and  the 
blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  good  government." 
These  are  terms  of  high  praise,  but  we  believe  them  to 
be  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
notorious  that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S62  a  special 
award  was  made  to  the  corresponding  colony  in  Santa 
Catharina,  founded  by  Dr.  Blumenau,  on  the  ground  of 
its  benefit  to  humanity.  The  establishment  of  these 
colonies  is  one  means  by  which  the  enlightened  ruler  of 
Brazil  seeks  to  obviate  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  is  in  process  of 
accomplishment  throughout  the  empire.  The  present 
book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  political  economists 
and  intending  tourists,  but  is  of  no  value  to  naturalists. 
The  botanical  information  is  worse  than  useless, 
although,  as  it  appears,  it  was  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  "late  distinguished  Austrian  botanist, 
Martins"  (sic).    

The  last   part   of  M.    Baillon's  'ffislmre    da 

Plantes  comprises  the  monographs  of  Ochnaeere  ami 
Rutacece.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  work  would  be 
of  great  value  for  the  profusion  and  excellence  of  the 
illustrations.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co.  are  publishing 
an  English  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations. 


Books  Received.  —  The  Saturday  Half  Holiday  Guide 
(Kent  &  Co.). — Bulletin  de  la  Federation  des  Socie'tes 
d  Horticulture  de  Bclgiquc,  1873. — Papers  read  before 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Adelaide,  by  Dr.  Schom- 
burgk. — How  to  Grow  Asparagus,  by  Wm.  Earley 
(Bradburv).—  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  by  B.  T. 
T.o\vne  (Van  Voorst).  —  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Njru'ich  Naturalists'  Society. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Early  and  Late  Flowering  Phloxes. — There 
Would  be  some  difficulty  in  naming  a  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  possessed  of  so  much  excellence  as  is  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  of  well-grown  Phloxes.  The 
whole  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  withstand  our  severest  winters,  are 
easily  propagated,  and  require  little  attention  during 
the  growing  season.  Most  of  the  suffruticosa  (early 
flowering)  varieties  are  also  very  fragrant,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  flower  garden.  This  lovely 
tribe  of  plants  has  rarely  had  that  attention  paid  to 
it  that  it  so  richly  deserves,  being  so  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  growing  so  freely  in  almost  any  soil. 
Indeed  few  plants  that  have  been  so  long  in  cultivation 
have  been  so  badly  managed,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  have  now  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  com- 
bined with  that  degree  of  perfection  in  form  which  is  so 
desirable.  Those  who  have  not  seen  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  this  beautiful  genus  in  full  flower  can  form  no 
adequate  conception  of  their  beauty.  To  such  I  would 
say,  plant  out  a  bed  or  two  of  the  best  early  flower- 
ing varieties — early  flowering  sorts,  however,  do  not 
do  well  in  the  South.  Tn  the  first  place  select  a 
sheltered,  but  at  the  same  time  an  open  situation, 
having  a  deep,  rich,  but  not  over  sandy  loam,  at 
least  ij  or  2  feet  deep  ;  have  it  well  trenched  over 
in  autumn  in  a  rough  manner,  and  by  all  means  avoid 
heavy  manuring,  more  especially  the  use  of  leaf-mould  or 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  as  this  latter  substance  har- 
bours insects  that  are  fatal  to  the  young  plants.  If  the 
ground  has  been  well  manured  for  any  crop  previously, 
so  much  the  better  ;  but  it  is  much  safer  to  plant 
without  manure,  and  to  give  the  plants  a  little  in  a 
liquid  state  once  a  week,  just  before  they  are  coming 
into  bloom,  than  to  manure  too  heavily.  I  have  been 
rather  particular  on  this  point,  as  I  have  seen  many 
fine  collections  entirely  lost  from  a  want  of  caution  in 
manuring.  Avoid  also,  if  possible,  planting  on  a  sloping 
piece  of  ground,  as  few  plants  suffer  so  soon  as  the  Phlox 


from  want  of  water.  In  dry,  hot  weather,  the  beds 
should  receive  a  good  watering  at  least  twice  a  week  ;  if 
this  is  neglected  the  plants  will  come  weakly  and  pre- 
maturely into  bloom,  and  have  a  very  unsightly  appear- 
ance. As  young  plants  produce  much  finer  spikes 
than  older  ones,  the  beds  should  be  renewed  at  least 
every  three  years.  Cuttings  should  be  struck  during 
the  summer  months  under  a  hand-glass,  and  should  be 
potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  over  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  plant  out  in  rows  2  feet 
by  3  feet,  or  according  to  circumstances.  To  pro- 
cure a  succession  of  bloom  take  (in  spring)  the 
strongest  cuttings  from  the  old  stools  when  they  are 
about  3  inches  long  ;  use  3-inch  pots  ;  put  one 
cutting  into  each  pot,  and  place  these  in  a  gentle 
hot-bed ;  when  the  cuttings  are  well-rooted  and 
hardened  off,  they  may  either  be  planted  out  or  re- 
potted into  6  or  8-inch  pots,  and  plunged  out  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Those  in  pots  should  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  when  they  begin  to  show  bloom — 
these  will  be  found  useful  if  wanted  for  exhibition  in 
August  or  September.  If  wanted  for  exhibition 
from  the  open  border,  leave  two  or  three  stems  upon 
an  old,  and  one  only  on  a  young  plant.  Have  them 
well  secured  to  stakes  and  protected,  when  in  bloom, 
from  rain  and  scorching  sun,  &c.  In  shifting  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  after  one  year's  growth,  disturb  the 
ball  as  little  as  possible.  Pots  a  size  or  two  larger  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  and  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth, 
give  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  never 
allow  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  If  this  is 
not  attended  to  farewell  to  everything  like  a  good 
bloom.  The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
decussata,  or  late-flowering  varieties,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  in  re-potting,  the  balls  may  be  considerably 
reduced   with   impunity ;    in  this   class  many  of  the 
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varieties  make  charming  pot  plants.  After  those  in 
pots  have  done  flowering,  and  the  stems  show  signs  of 
decay,  they  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  plunged  in 
ashes.  Should  the  winter  set  in  very  severe,  a  little 
rough  litter  may  be  thrown  over  them  with  advantage. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  24  early  and  24  late 
flowering  sorts  that  may  be  depended  on  : — 

Early  Flowering. — Alexander  Shearer,  Rainbow,  Mrs. 
Doig,  Marquis  of  Lome,  Her  Majesty,  Perfection, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  William  Paul,  Waverley,  Princess 
Louise,  The  Deacon,  John  Fairbairn,  The  Queen,  Mrs. 
George  Wilson,  Robert  Hannay,  John  Watson,  Lady 
Abercrombie,  Rosy  Circle,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Milne,  Mrs. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Thorn,  SnowflaUe,  Miss  A.  Ballantyne, 
William  Kirkpatrick. 

Late  Flowering.—  Amabilis,  Queen  of  Whites,  Aurore 
Boreale,  Lilacina,  A.  F.  Barron,  Rosy  Morn,  Mrs.  Dom- 
brain,  Edith,  Ada  Louisa,  Flora  McNab,  Gt'-ant  des 
Batailles,  Dr.  Masters,  J.  K.  Lord,  Lothair,  Purple 
Prince,  Madame  Andre\  Miss  Macrae,  H.  M.  Simons, 
Mrs.  Laing,  Princess  Louise,  Mons.  Linden,  Countess  of 
Eglinton,  Roi  des  Roses,  White  Lady. 

John  Dmtmie,  West  Coates,  Edinburgh. 

Blue  King  Bedding  Pansy. — As  this  Pansy  has 
been  mentioned  with  so  much  praise  as  doing  so  finely 
at  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing's,  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  Mr.  Laing  if  he  would  favour  the  public 
with  the  information  as  to  whether  the  variety  in  ques- 
tion is  new,  or  whether  it  is  the  Blue  King  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Blue  King  of 
Mr.  Parker.  Dickson's  Blue  King  I  can  vouch  to  be 
a  good  thing,  both  in  colour  and  shape,  although  not 
quite  so  deep  in  colour  as  Imperial  Blue,  yet  it  is 
Hatter,  and  of  better  form  ;  the  plant  is  also  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  a  good  doer  :  I  should  call  it  a  blue  self 
show  Pansy.  Messrs.  Dickson  have  recently  sent  out 
several  new  large-flowered  Violas  of  purplish  blue 
shades  of  colour,  but  none  are  so  well  coloured  as  Blue 
King  Pansy.  Mr.  Cannell's  Viola  Queen  Victoria  has 
a  pleasing  shade  of  blue  in  it  ;  and  if  really  free  to 


flower,  will  prove  a  useful  bedding  plant.  A.  D.  [We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cannell  for  the  use  ot  the  illus- 
tration (fig.  145)  of  his  beautiful  Viola  Queen  Victoria, 
Eds.] 

Rhododendrons, — Next  week  our  readers  may 
expect  to  find  the  Rhododendron  shows  of  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden, 
Regent's  Park,  and  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  good  order  for  inspection. 


©IKtuarg. 

William  Starling  Sullivant,  eldest  son  of 
Lucas  Sullivant,  the  leading  pioneer  in  that  territory 
which  afterwards  became  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  January  15,  1803,  in  Franklinton,  a  little  village 
literally  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  when  the  present 
site  of  Columbus  was  covered  with  the  primitive 
forest,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  town  not  even 
dreamed  of.  At  a  time  when  the  hominy  mortar  and 
the  hand-grater  served  to  furnish  coarse  meal  for 
bread,  and  grist-mills  were  few  and  far  apart,  young 
William,  mounted  astride  of  a  bag  of  Wheat,  and 
leading  a  horse  on  which  was  strapped  another  well- 
filled  bag,  was  frequently  sent  along  the  blazed  bridle- 
path through  the  forest  to  Sell's  Mill,  near  Dublin, 
to  Dyer's  Mill,  on  Darby,  and  sometimes  to  Kin- 
nikenic,  in  Ross  county,  to  procure  flour  for  the 
family.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  some  of  his 
shorter  surveying  expeditions,  where  the  boy  took  his 
first  lessons  in  wood  craft,  which  tended  to  make  him 
an  expert,  rapid  and  accurate  surveyor,  when,  after  he 
had  returned  from  college,  he  had  occasion  to  exercise 
his  skill  in  attending  to  the  large  landed  estate  of  the 
family.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1S23.  Called 
home  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  year,  he  was 
more  or  less  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  family 
estate,  instead  of  studying  a  profession,  as  was  origi- 
nally desired  by  his  father.  Desiring  active  employ- 
ment, he  took  a  position  on  the  surveys  of  the  Ohio 
Canal,  and  manifested  such  aptitude  and  capacity  as 
would  have  secured  him  a  high  position  as  a  civil 
engineer,  had  he  chosen  to  adopt  that  profession. 
Returning  to  the  old  homestead,  he  took  charge  of 
mills  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  having  studied  and 
mastered  the  principles  involved  in  water-wheels,  mill 
gearing,  &c,  he  remodelled  the  mills  after  plans  of  his 
own,  and  so  far  as  the  theory  and  principles  of  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics  were  concerned,  might  have  found 
employment,  had  he  so  desired,  as  a  master  millwright. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  several  years  the  leisure  time  of 
Mr.  Sullivant  was  fully  absorbed  in  botanical  pursuits,  the 
first  result  of  which  was  a  well-elaborated  catalogue  of 
the  plants  of  Franklin  county,  involving  much  time  and 
labour.  Having  thoroughly  examined  the  phreno- 
gamous  flora  of  central  Ohio,  he  longed  for  "fields 
and  pastures  new."  Fortunately  for  science,  he  now 
turned  to  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany,  or,  rather, 
to  the  muscological  part,  making  many  new  discoveries, 
and  establishing  a  world-wide  reputation  in  this  de- 
partment— a  distinction  well  deserved  and  honestly 
earned  by  many  years  of  quiet  but  earnest  labour. 
Condensed  from  Ohio  Journal. 

We  have  with   regret   to   record  the  sudden 

death,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  of  Mr.  James  Mitchell, 
proprietor  of  the  Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  aged  65  years.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a 
well-known  rosarian,  and  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
leading  metropolitan  and  local  shows. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATIt,  LOS  DON  t 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  May  28,  1873. 
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as.— Overcast  and  dull  in  early  morning  :  variable  till  night, 
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Miscellaneous. 

Picea  Pinsapo,  that  gem  amongst  the  Silver 
Firs,  likes  a  rich,  strong  soil.  If  the  soil  be  not 
naturally  very  good,  it  should  be  properly  prepared 
before  planting.  When  this  is  done,  and  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  their  pruning,  the  trees  will  in 
general  make  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  Conifers,  stands  the  wind  better  than  most 
others,  and,  as  it  grows  late  in  the  spring,  it  rarely 
suffers  from  spring  frosts  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  grow  slowly 
at  first,  and  is  inclined  to  spread  out  into  a  compact 
bush  when  planted  on  poor  soils  without  due  prepara- 
tion. Mr.  Saul,  of  Stonrton  Park,  points  out,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Florist  and  Penologist, 
that  the  best  mode  of  treating  trees  like  these  is  to  take 
out  a  wide  and  deep  trench  all  around  them,  to  remove 
all  the  bad  soil,  and  to  replace  it  with  strong  loam. 
Some  trees  which  he  treated  in  this  way  a  few  years 
ago  have  very  much  improved.  He  points  out,  more- 
over, that  this  Fir  is  much  improved  by  pruning  when 
it  is  inclined  to  grow  compact  and  bushy,  as  by  well 
thinning  out  the  smaller  branches  the  energies  of  the 
plant  are  directed  to  the  leading  shoot,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, makes  stronger  and  more  robust  growth  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  When  the  ground  has 
not  been  properly  prepared  at  planting-time,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  other  Conifers  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  taking  out  a  trench  around  them,  removing 
the  bad  soil,  and  replacing  it  with  good  loam,  as  well 
as  by  attention  to  judicious  pruning. 


^arfreit  (iperatrom 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  suppty  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  Ivy- 
leaz-ed  Pelargoniums  are  very  pretty  objects  when 
trained  up  pillars,  on  walls,  or  on  globe  or  bulbous- 
shaped  trellises.  So,  also,  the  P.  Manglesi,  silver 
striped,  makes  very  pretty  pyramids.  In  potting,  they 
should  get  a  rich,  permanent  soil,  that  will  endure 
for  a  season  or  two.  Well-established  stuff  should  be 
potted  in  pots  that  are  large  enough  for  the  wire  trellis 
at  once,  thus  working  on  the  one-shift  principle.  Use 
good  drainage,  this  spring's  turfy  loam,  and  well  rotted 
cow  dung,  that  which  has  been  rotted  down  with  layers 
of  loam  being  preferable.  Many  of  the  variegated 
tricolor,  bicolor,  and  other  fine-leaved  sections  of 
Pelargoniums  are  very  striking  when  well  grown. 
They  make  great  progress  now,  and  with  liberal  treat- 
ment and  a  good  supply  of  sun-heat,  handsome, 
voluminous  specimens  may  be  got  up  in  a  single  season 
from  healthy  young  plants.  Continue  to  insert  cuttings 
of  all  kinds  as  they  are  ready,  taking  shoots  here  and 
there  from  the  larger  plants  that  are  not  required  for 
the  building  up  of  the  specimen,  and  pot  them  in 
small  pots  separately,  and  place  them  on  some 
warm  shelf  in  a  vinery  or  elsewhere.  They 
soon  root,  when  a  shift  into  two  sizes  larger  pots 
will  grow  them  into  handsome  young  stuff,  which  in 
autumn  and  early  winter  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Cuttings  of  Tne  Carnations  that  were  struck  this 
spring  should  be  potted  on  and  stood  in  a  cold  pit.  They 
are  too  young  to  flower  yet,  and  another  reason,  the  pn> 
duction  of  winter  flowers,  should  deter  one  from  allow- 
ing them  to  do  so  now,  so  that  pinching  out  the  flower- 
stems  as  they  appear  is  good  preparatory  work  to  that 
end.  Where  the  stock  is  yet  small  enough,  a  batch  of 
cuttings  put  in  at  once  will  flower  in  a  small  state  in 
autumn.  Put  in  batches  of  cuttings  of  the  old  China 
Hoses.  These  flower  in  a  young  state  in  the  winter 
months,  and  are  both  beautiful  and  useful ;  selected 
firm  growths,  but  not  gross  shoots,  are  best  to  root.  In 
the  Tuberose  we  have  an  indispensable  autumn-flower- 
ing plant  where  a  coat  bouquet  is  wanted.  American 
or  Italian  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  at  once.  Three 
bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot  are  enough,  using  rich  turfy  loam 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Pelargonium.  Plunge  the 
pots  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  and  when  they  have  been  there  a  week  or  so  give 
them  a  soaking  of  warm  water.  After  making  a  few 
inches  of  growth  they  may  be  put  on  shelves,  and  a 
little  while  afterwards  a  shift  into  8  or  9  inch  pots  may 
be  given  them.  The  plant's  growth  must  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  time  when  the  flowers  are 
wanted,  half  of  them  brought  on  sooner  or  later,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  one 
bulb,  but  putting  in  those  and  shifting  on  as  above 
will  be  found  belter  practice  in  giving  finer  flowers. 
H.  Knight. 

Stove  Plants. — Now  that  the  general  potting 
season  is  over,  the  principal  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment for  a  time  will  consist  in  watering  and  training 
the  plants,  and  in  keeping  in  check  the  various  insect 
enemies.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
studied  at  this  season  is  that  of  preserving  plants  in 
flower  as  long  as  possible,  which  may  certainly  be  done 
for  some  length  of  time  with  many  plants,  provided 
proper  care  be  taken  in  due  time  ;  some  plants  naturally 
only  retain  their  blossoms  fresh  for  a  short  time,  but 
others   will,    with    proper   care,    retain    them   for    a 


lengthened  period,  in  some  cases  for  weeks,  and  in 
others  for  months.  To  this  end  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
are  expanded  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere than  the  one  in  which  they  have  been  grown, 
and  be  carefully  and  judiciously  shaded.  If  the  plants 
have  been  plunged  in  leaves,  tan,  &c,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  raise  them  up,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  level  of  the  bed  some  days  previous 
to  their  being  removed  to  their  new  quarters.  This 
will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  their  flagging  or 
dropping  their  flowers.  To  counteract  the  drying 
effects  of  strong  currents  of  air,  which  are  unavoidable 
in  hot  weather,  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
moist  by  frequently  sprinkling  the  floor  and  walls  to 
prevent  both  flowers  and  plants  from  flagging,  which 
will  frequently  be  the  case  in  spite  of  shading.  Much 
however  may  be  done  to  prevent  this  by  placing  a 
piece  of  canvas  before  the  openings  :  this  breaks  the 
current  of  air  as  it  passes  through  it.  In  dull  damp 
weather,  however,  different  treatment  must  be  pursued, 
Moisture  is  then  injurious,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Plants  should  at  all  times  stand  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
them,  and  unless  this  one  point  is  properly 
attended  to  perfect  specimens  and  well  coloured  flowers 
cannot  be  obtained.  Remove  all  blossoms  as  soon  as 
they  fade,  and  never  allow  the  energies  of  a  plant  to 
be  exhausted  in  producing  seed-pods  (unless  the  seed  is 
required).  Plants  of  which  it  is  intended  to  make  large 
specimens  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  must  never 
suffer  from  want  of  water  and  pot  room,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  flowers  until  they 
have  attained  the  desired  size.  Continue  propagating 
and  potting  oft  young  stock  as  it  advances  in  growth. 
E.  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  —  The 
weather  during  the  month  now  closed  has  indulged 
in  its  traditional  peculiarity  of  frequent  and  very 
considerable  depressions  of  temperature,  so  injurious 
to  early  vegetation.  From  the  1 2th  to  the  20th 
day  the  weather  here  was  of  a  most  cold  and 
sunless  character,  with  wind  alternating  from  north- 
east to  north-west,  accompanied  by  very  low  night 
temperatures,  which  culminated  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  in  3°  of  frost,  and  ice  formed  upon  the 
grass,  &c,  of  considerable  thickness.  On  the  21st 
day  the  wind  changed  to  south-west,  a  gentle  rain 
fell  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
weather  has  since  been  of  a  more  genial  charac- 
ter. Altogether,  the  weather  has  during  the 
present  month  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
nothing  whatever  is  to  be  gained  by  planting  out 
tender  species  of  plants  too  early,  or  before  the  sun 
has  sufficiently  warmed  the  soil  to  render  it  suitable  for 
their  reception,  and,  above  all,  until  all  danger  resulting 
from  late  frost  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end.  And  although  the  weather  during  even  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  June  is  not  unfrequently  some- 
what cold  and  cloudy,  still  the  latter  condition 
is  desirable  rather  than  otherwise,  during  the 
process  of  turning  out,  and  the  depressions  of 
temperature  after  this  period  are  seldom  such 
as  to  result  in  injury  to  plants  which  have  been 
properly  hardened  off.  And  when  the  shortness  of 
the  period  which  the  seasons  at  the  utmost  allow  for 
floral  display  in  the  open  air  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  obviously  unadvisable  to  farther  postpone  the 
most  important  operation  connected  with  the  parterre, 
viz.,  that  of  planting  out,  or  of  filling  the  flower-beds, 
&c,  with  their  summer  occupants.  So  we  will  suppose 
that  in  most  instances  such  subjects  as  the  Pelar- 
gonium, Calceolaria,  and  Verbena,  have  been  planted 
out  during  the  last  week  of  May,  and  if  so,  the  more 
tender  plants  used  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  may  now 
be  attended  to,  such  as  the  Lanlana,  Bouvardia, 
Heliotrope,  Coleus,  Iresine,  Alternanthera,  &c. ,  also  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  Ageratum,  less  hardy,  by-the-bye, 
than  their  tall-growing  congeners,  together  with 
the  various  forms  of  fine-foliaged  plants  known  as 
subtropical  plants.  The  planting  out  of  these  and 
other  plants  of  considerable  dimensions  must  be  at 
once  followed  by  careful  attention  to  staking,  training, 
tying,  &c. ,  and  in  the  case  of  dwarf  or  trailing  species 
to  pegging  down,  or  in  some  way  securing  them  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Copious  supplies  of  water 
should  also  be  administered  should  the  weather  con- 
tinue dry,  and  this  should  always  be  done  as  late  as 
practicable  in  the  evening,  when  exhalation  may  be 
supposed  to  be  at  its  minimum,  whereas  if  given 
in  the  morning  or  during  the  day  a  large  portion 
of  the  moisture  is  necessarily  given  off  before  the 
plants  can  avail  themselves  of  it.  As  soon 
as  the  litter  and  confusion  of  empty  pots,  &c, 
inseparable  from  the  process  of  turning  out,  can  be 
fairly  got  rid  off,  let  neatness  and  order  be  again  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  parterre;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  necessary  object,  bear  in  mind  that  in  horti- 
culture, as  in  other  matters,  very  much  depends  upon 
timely  attention  to  small  matters,  and  to  the  carrying 
out  of  minute  details.  The  adage  that  "  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine "  is  exceedingly  applicable  to  the 
affairs  of  the  parterre  at  the  present  busy  season,  so 
tie  in  and  nail  hardy  climbers  of  all  sorts,  as  they  are 
found  to  require  this  attention.  Roses  trained  to  walls 
or    pillars     of    any    sort,     or     upon     arches,     &c, 


as  well  as  dwarf  and  standard  bushes,  will 
require  frequent  washings  with  the  engine  to 
free  them  from  aphis,  &c,  and  if  very  much  infested 
by  these  pests,  let  them  be  syringed  with  diluted 
tobacco-water  late  in  the  evening,  and  be  well 
washed  with  rain-water,  put  on  with  considerable  force 
by  the  engine,  early  on  the  following  morning.  Search 
carefully  for,  and  destroy,  leaf-rolling  caterpillars  ;  and 
should  mildew  show  itself  in  the  least  degree,  dust  well 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  when  the  foliage  is  slightly  moist, 
and  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  is  found  necessary. 
Keep  in  pots  for  a  time  a  few  bedding-plants  of  the 
various  species  which  have  been  used  to  fill  the  beds, 
as  they  may  possibly  be  found  useful  to  replace  failures, 
which  may,  under  the  best  management,  occasionally 
occur.  Plant  out  also  in  the  reserve  garden  a  lew 
plants  of  the  various  variegated  Pelargoniums  and 
other  plants  which  are  not  of  rapid  growth,  in  order  to 
supply  cuttings  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  thus  avoid 
the  necessity  of  taking  cuttings  from  plants  in  the 
flower-beds  before  they  can  well  be  spared  for  this 
purpose.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — Continue  to  apply  the  directions  of  last 
fortnight  to  the  plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling. 
Those  which  started  into  fruit  last  January  and 
February  will  soon  be  ripe.  When  the  fruit  com- 
mences colouring,  gradually  reduce  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  take  advantage  of  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  ventilate  freely,  which  will 
greatly  improve  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  successional  plants  which  were  started  about  last 
August  should  have  every  encouragement,  so  that  the 
growth  may  be  completed,  and  the  pots  be  well  filled 
with  roots  by  the  end  of  June,  when,  with  a  little 
rest,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  start  into  fruit.  Keep  the  heat  at  the 
roots  regular  at  85°  to  900,  the  night  temperature 
at  about  75°,  and  in  the  daytime  it  should  range 
from  80°  to  90°  or  95°,  according  to  external  influ- 
ences. Ventilate  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  80°,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  air  by  degrees,  which  should 
be  reduced  in  like  manner,  and  the  house  should  be 
closed  at  about  85°.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead 
about  twice  a  week  when  the  house  is  closed,  and  keep 
the  other  available  surfaces  frequently  moistened.  A 
slight  shading  will  be  beneficial  to  plants  which  are 
near  the  glass  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day.  Care 
will  be  requisite  in  the  matter,  or  the  plants  will 
become  drawn.  Vigorous  plants  will  now  send  up  an 
abundance  of  suckers,  all  of  these  should  be  removed 
in  the  way  advised  in  former  Calendars,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  plants  which  are  showing  fruit,  one  should 
be  left  on  each  for  stock.  Other  details  to  be  continued 
as  before  advised.  Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  hoe  and  earth-up  early  crops  of  Potatos, 
but  where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  light  it  is  better  to 
fork  between  the  rows,  more  especially  if  intended  to 
crop  between  them.  Runner  Beans  should  now  be 
ready  for  earthing-up  and  staking  ;  when  tall  sticks 
are  used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  at  a  sufficient 
slope,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  half  the  height  of 
the  sticks,  a  few  being  laid  horizontally  above  the 
cross.  An  occasional  tie  serves  to  steady  the  whole 
row,  thus  preventing  injury  from  wind,  and  admitting 
more  light  to  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  Take 
advantage  of  showery  weather  to  prick  off  from  the 
seed  beds  young  plants  of  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
for  which  ground  is  not  vacant  for  permanent  planting. 
Crops  of  autumn  sown  Onions  if  wanted  large  will  now  be 
benefited  by  an  occasional  watering  with  manure- 
water,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  scald  should  a  bright  sun  follow  the  appli- 
cation. Main  crops  of  spring-sown  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet,  &c,  should  be  well  thinned  out,  so  as  to 
allow  the  production  of  good  well-formed  roots.  When 
this  is  deferred  until  the  plants  get  crowded  together,  the 
drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  plants  is  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  injury  to  those  left  for  maturity. 
In  the  forcing  department  little  can  be  added  to  the 
instructions  given  in  last  Calendar.  The  planting  out 
of  Tomatos,  Capsicums,  Basil,  &c,  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  French  Beans,  if  still 
grown  in  pots,  will  require  considerable  attention  as  to 
watering.  If  allowed  to  get  dry,  they  soon  become 
infested  with  red-spider,  of  which  the  plant  is  one  of 
the  best  nurses  known.  W.  Cox,  Madresdeld  Court, 
Worcestershire.  

FORESTRY. 

Young  plantations  of  recent  formation  will  Bow 
require  strict  attention  to  see  that  coarse  weeds  do  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  trees  of  low  stature,  or  of 
those  on  ground  lately  trenched  or  dug  over.  The  hoe 
will  be  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping 
all  clean,  and  at  the  same  time  of  encouraging  a  rapid 
and  healthy  growth.  In  large  and  extensive  blocks  of 
plantations,  where  the  surface  has  not  been  broken 
before  planting,  the  less  expensive  method  of  only 
cutting  annually  the  larger  class  of  choking  weeds  to 
give  freedom  for  the  summer  growth,  will  suffice. 
The  ground  forked  up  early  in  spring  on  each  side 
of  young   hedges  will  now  require  the  hoe  run  over 
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it.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  bark  stored 
away  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dry.  Get  ground  cleared 
of  barked  trees,  with  lopwood,  as  early  as  possible,  or 
else  leave  it  until  after  the  season  of  game-breeding 
is  over.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  squirrels  ;  this  is 
just  the  season,  when  the  sap  is  in  active  circulation, 
that  they  eat  the  bark  of  coniferous  trees.  Slightly  cover 
young  Larch  beds  whenever  situate  on  ground  within 
the  hoar-frost  level.   J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  N.B. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Blistered  Peach  Leaves  :  M.  E.  C.  Your  Peach 
leaves  exhibit  two  forms  of  disease,  both  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  doubted  whether 
the  little  spots  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  or  to  sudden  chills.  The  blister 
is  referred  by  some  to  a  sudden  chill,  by  others  to  the 
attack  of  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Ascomyces. 
We  incline  in  both  cases  to  the  second  opinion  ;  take 
care,  therefore,  that  in  ventilating  you  do  not  have  too 
much  draught,  and  pick  off  the  leaves  affected  by 
fungus.  M.  J.  B. 

Cotoneaster  :  W.  J.  We  find  no  record  of  this  being 
wild  in  Ireland.  Be  very  careful  not  to  divulge  the 
exact  localities,  save  to  some  one  who  may  be  trusted 
not  to  extirpate  it.     Has  it  been  planted? 

Cultivation  of  British  Orchids  :  IV.  S.  See  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  our  columns,  1872,  p.  605, 
In  their  natural  habitats  sometimes  several  years  elapse 
between  successive  flowering  periods. 

Diseased  Laurels  :  D.  A.  P.  We  only  found  one 
specimen  of  the  creatures  ' '  like  lice  "  in  the  box,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Podura  or  spring-tailed  insect,  which 
might  be  found  in  any  damp  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  The  "caterpillar"  is  the  larva  of  some  dip- 
terous insect,  and  the  eggs  may  possibly  be  those  of 
one  of  the  Acaridas.  They  are  lying  loose  amongst  a 
mass  of  fine  particles  of  gnawed  wood  and  excrement 
of  some  corticarious  larva,  which  has  probably  done  the 
mischief  complained  of.  You  cannot  expect  a  cure 
till  you  have  found  out  the  real  cause  of  the  disease. 
/.  O.   IV. 

Drac.-ena  Draco  :  M.  H.  Too  tender  to  be  used  as  you 
suggest.  It  might,  however,  be  placed  on  or  sunk  in 
the  lawn  during  the  summer  months. 

Frozen  Plants  :  R.  S.  The  plan  you  propose  is  in 
general  use,  having  been  recommended,  we  think,  as 
far  back  as  Abercrombie's  time. 

Fruits  to  Name  :  J.  O.  C.  Your  Strawberries  were 
smashed  beyond  recognition.  Send  two  or  three  more, 
not  quite  ripe,  and  in  a  tin  box,  when  they  are  ready 
in  the  open  air. 

Laurels:  J.  M.,  Hook.  Water  rats,  we  should  think, 
are  the  enemies  complained  of.  No  grubs  could 
commit  such  damage,  and  in  such  a  workmanlike 
manner. 

"Mvsticated  Bands."  W.  C.K.  asks  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  know  of  such  things  as  mysticated 
bands  or  ties  [?  medicated  shreds]  for  fastening  Roses 
neatly  to  walls  ;  and  if  so,  how  they  answer. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  W*  We  do  not  undertake 
to  name  florists'  flowers.—  J.  71/.,  Hook.  The  Bird 
Cherry,  Cerasus  Padus. — M.  S.  L.t  Epping.  Eu- 
phorbia amygdaloides, — T.  S.  N.  The  plant  is  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  Hibiscus  Trionum.  The 
Apple  is  curious.  Much  more  perfect  examples  have 
been  figured  in  our  columns.—  J.  T.  K.  1,  Clematis 
viticella,  var.  ;  2,  Iberis  Garrexiana ;  4,  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile ;  5,  Arabis  albida  variegata ;  6,  Abutilon  Thomsoni ; 
7,  one  of  the  old  Pelargoniums,  which  we  do  not 
recognise. 

Pelargonium:  IV.  IV.  S.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
its  value  is  fton  the  materials  you  sent  us.  As  regards 
your  second  question,  all  would  depend  on  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  pips  and  truss,  habit  and  constitution  of 
the  plant,  &c. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  A  Correspondent 
desires  to  know  who  paid,  or  will  pay,  for  the  floral 
decorations  contributed  by  the  Society  at  the  recent 
soiree  of  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  ;  and  also  at  whose  expense  the  Cotton  plants 
were  prepared  at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  the  Tobacco 
plants  this  year,  for  the  edification  of  visitors  to  the 
International  Exhibition?  Our  correspondent  thinks 
the  Commissioners,  or  rather  the  managers,  of  "the 
shop  "  should  pay  shop  prices  for  these  floral  accessories, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  question  should  have  been  addressed  to  the 
officials  of  the  Society. 

Spiraea  japonica  :  Sigma.  Quite  hardy  near  London, 
but  it  does  best  with  a  little  protection. 

Teak  Gates  :  Constant  Reader.  Is  the  short  letter  in 
col.  <z,  p.  580,  of  our  issue  for  April  18,  what  you  have 
been  searching  for  ?  If  not,  please  say  more  fully  what 
information  you  require. 

Tree  Guards  :  R.  Binns.  A  mixture  of  Gorse  and 
Thorns  will  make  a  good  protection  for  what  you 
require,  but  a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  lap  some 
common  wire  netting  a  time  or  two  round  the  stem. 

White  Myosotis  dissitiflora  :  R.  G.  It  is  as  you  say. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  to  ourselves  with 
M.  sylvatica  this  spring. 

Communications  Received  :— W.  P.— R.  Walker  (the  parcel 
numbered  421  has  not  come  to  hand). — W.  R. 


kxMb. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— May  30. 
The  supply  here  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  especially  in 
first-class   articles,    which  are   in  very  fair  request,   and 
business  generally  more  satisfactory.     Importations  con- 
tinue heavy,   and  comprise  Lettuces,  Endive,    Carrots, 


Turnips,    Potatos,   Artichokes,    Cherries,   and   Apricots, 
with  a  few  Strawberries. 


Apples, *p.  dor. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    . 
Cherries,  p.  box 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  ioo     . 
Melons   earb 


s .  d.  s.  d, 
2  oto  3  o 
s  o —  4  o 

30—40 

6  o — 12  o 
8  o — 15  o 
8  o — 12  o 


Nectarines,  p.  doz. 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    , 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.     . 
Pears,  per  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  _ 
Strawberries,  per  oz.  o 
Walnuts,  d.  bush, 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

12    Ot024    O 
..—36 

6  o — 10  o 
15  o — 30  o 

5  0—12  o 

6  o— 10  n 
x  6 
o  o 


TfiLORTST    and    SEED    BUSINESS    to    be  SOLD, 
-*-       with  Jobbing,  situate  in  a  first-rate  position,  and  only  requires 
to  be  seen  to  recommend  itself. 
E.  C,  227,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 


Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 


t>  o — 12  o 
q  o — 18  o 
6  0—18  o 
6  o — 12  o 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Calceolarias. .  do. 
Deutzias  . .  do. 
Dracjena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 

„    viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do.  12  0—30  o 

Fuchs  ..    do.    6  o— 15  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 
Genistas  p.  doz.  6  otois  o 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums ..p.doz.  6  o—  9  o 
Mignonette  ..  do.  4  o —  6  o 
Myrtles  . .  do.  3  o —  9  o 
Pelargonium,  do.  9  o — 24  o 
Petunias  ._.  do.  6  0—13  o 
Spira=a  japonica, do.  12  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   , .     do,     4  o —  6  o 


Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . .   2  o —  . . 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  o —  3  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .   3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays        —06 

Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays     . .  o  6—  2  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .  2  o —  6  o 
—     French,  do. . .  2  o —  8  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  o, —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .    1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each       . .    . .  —  . . 
Carrots,  new,p.  bunch  1  6 —  2  o 


Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish.p.bun. 


6  o 
1  o —  2  o 
o  9 —  2  o 

3  o —  3  o 
..  —  3  s 

O    2 O    4 

3    0-50 

Potatos— Round,  10s.  to  14.?.  p.  cwt. :  Kidneys,  qs.  od. 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  lb,,  2 V.  to 


Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Narcissus,  p.  doz.  . . 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays        u 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches  .. 
Roses,  p.  doz. 
Tropseolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    .. 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
—  French,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  lb... 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Salsify,  per  bun. 
Scorzonera,  per  bun. 
Seakale,  p.  basket  .. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun. 


s.  d.   s.  d 

3  cto  6  o 
3  o —  6  o 


4  o —  6  o 
16—60 

I   o—  2  o 

s.  d„   s.  d, 

0  4  to  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 


7  o — 10  o 
o  4 —  o  6 

. .  —  10 

O    2 —    O    4 
O   3 —   I   O 

0  6 —  1  o 
. .  —  20 

1  6—  2  6 

0  6-  .. 

2  6 —  3  6 
60—80 

1  6 —  2  o 
to  i2£.  do. : 


In  the  Midland  Counties. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  possession  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  a  very  extensive  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS, com- 
prising Dwelling  House.  20  large  Greenhouses,  convenient  Out- 
buildings, commanding  Shop,  and  several  Acres  of  Nursery  Ground, 
well  stocked. 

Full     particulars     of    Messrs.     PROTHEROE    AND     MORRIS, 
Horticultural  Agents,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETT1TT,  Apicultural   Institute,  Dover. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  descripi.on;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY 
&c Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'£au,"a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  13J.;  No.  2,  151.  6d.;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  AND  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 
Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  siies, 
prices,  &c. 

35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  is,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  Glneral  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


NOTICE. — It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  'Mr.  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight.  


Esher,  Surrey. 

TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  and  FLORISTS.— 
An  opportunity  offers,  on  a  large  Building  Estate,  for  the  Culti- 
vation of  Ornamental  Trees,  &c,  to  supply  the  various  grounds  as 
they  may  be  wanted.     Two  Acres  may  be  rented  for  the  purpose. 

Apply     to     Messrs.     ELLIOTT     AND     WARREN,      Architects, 
36,   Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


T  To  Gardeners  and  Others. 
O  EE  LET,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  opposite  the  church, 
A    SMALL    NURSERY, 
containing  about  Two  Acres  of  Land,  Fifty  Pit-lights, 
and  good  Dwelling  House, 
About  6000  Bedding  Plants.     Place  well  furnished  with  Fruit  Trees. 
Seed  Trade  in  connection.     Rent  /20  51.     Incoming  low. 
COOPER  and  CO.,  152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TTo  Seedsmen  and  Others. 
O  BE  LET,    a  SEED  SHOP,  established  30  years 
(the  rent  only  ,£30  per  annum),  consisting  of  a  Six-roomed  House, 
with  a  private  entrance.     Goodwill  and  Fixtures  /tso. 
Apply  at  24,  High  Street,  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  S.W. 

NEW  HOMES  in  AMERICA— There  are  a  number 
of  FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  12s.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautiful  and  home- 
like as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information,  address  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange  Agency,  34,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


_  To  the  Trade. 

OALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS.  23.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
tc  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


FLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 
First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established      Ill-health   ihc 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— b  LORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY 

Oak  Lodge,  Clapham  Park. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the 
late  John  Strutter,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises, 
Oak  Lodge,  Clapham  Park,  on  SATURDAY,  May  31,  at  a  o'Clock 
precisely,  the  whole  ol  the  Specimen  AZALEAS,  Trained  PELAR. 
GONIUMS,  CAMELLIAS,  ERICAS.  APHELEXIS,  ORCHIDS, 
FERNS,  PINES,  BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c,  many  of  which  have 
been  exhibited  and  obtained  a  great  many  prizes  ;  also  the  Garden 
Implements. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the 
GARDENER  at  Oak  Lodge,  Clapham  Park:  and  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
STEVENS.  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Clay  Hill,  Enfield. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  Clay  Hill,  Enfield,  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  June  6 
and  7,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
Collection  of  Specimen  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
consisting  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Palm*,  Ferns,  Amaryllis, 
Hedychiums,  Cyperus,  Eucharis,  Anthuriums,  Pitcher  Plants,  Gar- 
denias, Ixoras,  Crotons,  Stephanotis,  Orchids,  Alocasias,  300  Platy- 
cerium  grande  and  Stemmarias,  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias, 
hardy  Cypripediums,  Agapanthus,  trained  Pelargoniums,  &c,  being 
the  Collection  formed  by  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  at  Clay  Hilf, 
Enfidd,  and  have  been  exhibited  ind  obtained  Prizes  at  the  various 
horticultural  shows;  also  all  the  BEDDING  PLANTS,  consisting  of 
2oco  Bedding  Geraniums  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  a  quantity 
of  Heliotropes,  Alyssums,  Verbenas.  Lobelias,  Echeverias,  &c;  also 
the  Garden  Implements  and  Tools,  Fern  Cases,  Garden  Seats,  Frames, 
Pits,  &c,  all  for  Sale  without  the  least  reserve. 

On  view  the  day  previous  and  mornings  ot  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
of  Mr.  WILSON,  on  the  Premises;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS, 
Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Important  Sale  ot  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  of  George  Wolstenholm,  Esq.,  of  Kenwood  Park, 
Sheffield,  who  is  giving  up  exhibiting. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  George  Wolstenholm, 
Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY.  Tune  0.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  plants  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Importation  of  Orchids  from  Assam, 

And  some  choice  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  the  well-known 
COLLECTION  of  J.  DAY,  ESQ.,  TOTTENHAM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, .W.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  June  10,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  ORCHIDS  from  Assam,  consisting  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
D.  heterocarpum,  and  other  Dcndrobes,  in  very  fine  condition;  also 
fine  plants  of  Vanda  cirrulea,  Pie  ion  e  maculata,  and  P.  Wallichii  : 
and  some  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  of  choice  varieties,  many  of 
them  in  bloo  .1,  from  the  well  known  collection  of  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of 
Tottenham; 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS,  at  OSMASTON   MANOR,  near  DERBY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at 
Osmaslon  Manor,  near  Derby,  mi  Tl'F.SOAY,  June  10,  at  half-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  some  magnificent 
Azaleas,  Ferns,  Eric.is,  Crotons,  Orchids,  &c,  the  property  of  the 
late  Francis  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby. 

Osmaston  Manor  is  10  miles  from  Derby,  and  2  miles  from  Ashbourne 
Station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway.  An  omnibus  will  meet 
the  trains  arriving  at  Ashbourne  at  9.40  and  12.48,  to  convey  intending 
purchasers  to  the  Sale. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had,  at 
Osmaston  Manor,  and  Mr.  COOLI  NG,  18,  Iron  Gate.  Derby ;  and  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  Large  Sale  of  tae  Beautiful  New  Crimson  Primrose, 

PRIMULA    JAPONICA 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  June  12,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  about  3000 
Plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  including  the  beautiful  varieties 
alba,  carminata,  lilacina,  rosea,  and  splendida  ;  and  a  quantity  of  the 
hardy  PRIMULA  CARNIOLICA,  introduced  from  the  Kranich 
Alps.  Also  a  number  of  the  beautiful  new  hardy  PRIMULA 
INTERMEDIA  and  its  varieties. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Knnuis,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY,  June  24  and  25.  at  half-past  13  o'Clock  preii*rly  each 
day,  tli'-  whole  «>t  Ml  Extensive  and  Valuable  COLLECTION  of 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  Hints,  and  some  quite  unique. 
t'n  view   Mi''  mini;  ••(  N.ilr,  and  Catalc^ues  had. 

Important  sale  of  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  Other  Plants. 

MR.  J.    C.    STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
to  SELL   by    AUCTION,   .luring   the   season,  the   whole  of 
the  valuable  Collections  of  ALOES,  AGAVES,  FERNS,  and  other 
PLANTS,  formed  byW,  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Hillfield,  Reigate. 
1  lir  days  of  Sale  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Auction    Rooms   and    offices,   38,    King    Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  1760. 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

On  View. 

CAPES,  DUNN,  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  Thomas 
Tones,  Esq.,  of  ElWslie  Villa,  Whalley  Ranee,  near  Manchester  (who 
IS  giving  up  collecting),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reservr J,  at 
the  Gallery,  S,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester,  on  MONDAY  NE\  I, 
Tune  a,  and  two  following  days,  the  whole  of  his  Choice  and  well-known 
COLLECTION  o(  ORCHIDS,  including  hoe  Plants  of  all  the 
leading  kinds.  Also  THREE  excellent  ORCHID  HOUSES,  with 
Fittings  complete.  .  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  , 
May  now  be  inspected  at  Ellerslie  A  ilia,  and  Catalogues  had, 
price  6d.  each.  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  at 
their  Offices.  8.  Clarence  Street,  Manchester. 


Stoke  Newtngton. 

To  FLORISTS,  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  WALTER  MITCHELL  and  WILLIAMS 
have  been  favoured  with  instructions  by  Mr.  Arkell  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Rochester  Castle,  High  Street, 
Stoke  Newington,  on  TUESDAY,  June  3,  at  3  o'Clock  precisely,  the 
whole  of  the  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  GREENHOUSE  and 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  James,  comprising  Standard  and  Specimen  Tricolor, 
Bicolor,  and  Zona'l  Geraniums,  of  the  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation  ; 
Standard  and  other  Fuchsias,  Hoyas,  Amaryllis,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
Spiraeas,  Ferns,  Sec. ;  also  two  Greenhouses,  Hot-water  Piping, 
Saddle  Boiler,  Ranges  of  Pits,  Loose  Lights,  Stagings,  &c. 

On  view  till  lime  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  on  the  Pre- 
mises; at  the  Auction  Mart,  8,  Shackleweli^  Lane ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  to,  City  Road,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. . 


Periodical  Sale,  No.  4. 

To  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  WALTER  MITCHELL  AND  WILLIAMS 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Mart,  8,  Shacklewell  Lane, 
on  SATURDAY,  June  7.  at  2  for  i  o'Clock.  a  CHOICE  COLLEC- 
TION of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  BEDDING  PLANTS,  in 
great  variety. 

For  further  particulars  see  Catalogues,  which  may  be  obtained  on  the 
Premises:  andof  the  Auctioneers,  io.  City  Road,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY —Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind,  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  „ 


ROYA 
INS 


AL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
STITUTION,      for      the      RELIEF       of      DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patnm— Her  Majesty  the  Quern. 

President— H\s  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  ^o  per  annum. 

Male jC=6  „ 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters  ..  £20           ,, 
Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.-The   THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  St.  Tames's,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  4,  at  6  o'Clock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  21s.:  Ladies'  Tickets,  $s.;  to  be  had  of  the  Stewards; 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution  ;  and  at  Willis's  Rooms. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.-The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  beheld  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  Tames's,  on  WEDNESDAY.  June  :8. 
at  n  o'Clock  precisely;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  11.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary. 
55,   Charing   Cross,    London,   S.W. 


Barking,  Essex. 

VERY  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  FARM, 
situate  close  to  the  high  road  from  London  to  Romford,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Railway  Station  at  Ilford  and  Birking,  and 
about  8  miles  from  Spitalfields  Market.     With  possession. 

MR.  ALFRED  SAVILL  is  instructed  by  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Tod,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C,  on  FRIDAY,  Tune  27,  at 
2  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Four  Lots,  the  very  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  known  as  GOODMAYE'S  FARM,  comprising  first-rate 
Market  Garden  and  Pasture  Land. withcommodiousand  substantially- 
built  Residence,  capital  Farm  Buildings,  and  Six  recently-erected 
Labourers'  Cottages  ;  also  a  valuable  Enclosure  of  Land,  having  brick 
earth  underlying  it,  situate  at  Ilford,  abutting  upon  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway:  Two  Enclosures  of  Marsh  Land  at  Rippleside,  Barking, 
and  an  allotment  upon  Hainault  Forest;  the  whole  comprising  about 
260  Acres,  all  in  good  cultivation. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  DRUCE,  SONS  and  TACK.SON,  Solicitors,  10,  Billiter 
Square,  E.C.;  Ship  and  Shovel,  Barking;  at  the  Mart;  and  at  the 
Auctioneer's  Offices,  3,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis; 
groom's  fee,  21.  td.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successlul  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Wakder,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


C<  LOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 

VJT  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K  G  1,  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  16. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Cirencester.— April.  EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1873. 


Friday, 
Monday, 


Wednesday, 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Y.       May  30  Great  Horse  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 

°     June   6l      Isli"5t0"- 

—  2 )  Annual  Meeting  and  Show  of  the  Bath  and 
\     West  of  EngTand  and   Southern    Counties 

—  6)      Agricultural  Society,  at  Plymouth. 

(Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 
cil Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square— Noon 
4-.  Royal    Agricultural    Benevolent    Institution 
I      (Annual  Dinner  at  Willis's  Rooms,  under 
v.     the  Presidency  of  Lord  Kesteven). 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COM  PAN  Y    {incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs-  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury:  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO. ,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIEand  PATERSON,W.S.,8tA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


"1HE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
{Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE.    RECLAMATION,    FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Stc. 
Diruton. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henrv  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
or  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  ana  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost- 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  anply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq..  Managing  Director.  1.  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  Lords' Committee  on  the  subject  of  Land 
Improvement— the  costs  of  it,  the  returns 
from  it,  and  the  durability  of  it — which  has  been 
conducting  its  inquiries  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  likely  to  collect 
incidentally  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  in 
the  course  of  its  labours,  whether  these  shall 
have  any  serviceable  end  or  not,  in  the  parti- 
cular direction  for  which  they  have  been  insti- 
tuted. The  object  of  the  inquiry  we  presume  to 
be  to  ascertain  whether  the  life-owners  of  settled 
estates  might  be  enabled  to  charge  their  pro- 
perty for  its  improvement  in  some  less  expensive 
way  than  that  which  is  now  open  to  them.  At 
present,  an  owner  who  wishes  to  raise  money  for 
the  improvement  of  his  property  in  exchange  for 
a  rent-charge  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  has  to 
incur  the  expense  not  only  of  the  improve- 
ment itself,  but  of  charges  by  both  the  company 
through  whom  he  gets  the  money  and  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  whose  sanction  and 
superintendence  are  required  in  the  interest  of 
the  successor  to  the  property.  It  is  plain  that 
unless  the  improvement  he  desires  to  make  be 
declared  on  good  authority  to  be  both  adequate 
and  permanent,  or  at  least  as  great  and  as  lasting 
as  the  charge  which  it  creates,  he  has  no  right 
to  charge  the  inheritance  with  the  annual  burden 
by  which,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  cost  is  borne 
and  ultimately  discharged.  Parliament  has  given 
certain  land  improvement  companies  power  to 
lend  money  to  landowners  for  terms  of  years 
for  the  purpose  of  those  improvements,  which 
being  in  their  nature  costly  and  only  gradually 
remunerative,  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  mere  life  tenants  in  whose  hands  most  of  the 
island  lies  ;  and  these  companies  make  their 
charge  for  the  use  of  these  powers.  Parlia- 
ment has  also  laid  upon  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners not  only  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in 
the  case  of  any  proposed  improvement,  whether 
it  is  really  conceived  in  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  estate,  but  the  future  duty  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  has  been  executed  in  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  cost  of  the  in- 
spections necessary  for  these  purposes  also  falls 
upon  the  estate. 

These  two  charges  are,  however,  the  only 
items  on  which  any  reduction  is  possible  in  the 
expenses  to  which  limited  owners  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  are  put  beyond  those 


which  are  in  every  case  and  inevitably  incurred. 
The  cost  of  the  mere  loan,  whether  obtained 
through  a  company  or  not,  depends  simply  upon 
the  condition  of  the  money  market  ;  and  the 
professional  costs  of  the  engineer  and  architect, 
the  drainage  foreman  or  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
are  the  same  in  every  case. 

The  margin,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  which  there 
is  any  prospect  of  good  work  being  done  by 
Lord  Salisbury's  committee,  in  their  attempt  to 
cheapen  the  work  of  land  improvement,  is  thus 
extremely  narrow.  The  money  is  borrowed  and 
repaid,  interest  and  principal,  to  the  company 
through  whom  it  is  obtained  by  a  rent-charge 
rarely  exceeding  7  per  cent,  over  25  years.  And 
as  the  expense  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners' 
charges  in  the  case  of  large  sums  is  not  2  per 
cent.,  and  often  is  not  1  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
sum,  it  follows  that  the  annual  charge  under  the 
existing  system  is  not  much  more  than  from 
\d.  to  %d.  in  the  pound  greater  than  it  would  be 
if  landowners  could  obtain  money  for  the  purpose 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  spend  it  without 
Government  control.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  they  obtain,  by  their  connection  with 
the  Inclosure  Office,  a  good  deal  of  very  valuable 
professional  correction,  safety,  and  advice  on  very 
easy  terms. 

If  ever  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good 
nature  were  needed  in  the  transaction  of  ordi- 
nary business,  they  are  wanted  now  in  agricul- 
tural affairs.  The  RELATIONS  of  EMPLOYER 
and  Employed  seem  to  be  in  a  mess  over 
many  of  the  lower  paid  counties  of  the  king- 
dom. A  farmer  finds  his  men  to  be  no  longer 
his  mere  servants— with  perfect  liberty,  indeed, 
to  leave  him,  but  with  only  that  indefinite 
and  misty  alternative  before  them  which  very 
doubtful  possibilities  of  engagement  elsewhere 
used  to  offer  if  the  engagement  here  were 
broken.  They  can  now  obtain  bare  mainte- 
nance for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  though  they 
resolve  to  leave.  Their  unions  give  them  for  a 
while  a  certain  minimum  weekly  pay  if  they 
are  refused  the  higher  wages  for  which, 
within  sanctioned  limits,  they  may  choose 
to  strike.  These  unions,  indeed,  are  not  mere 
agencies  for  helping  those  who  may  thus  pluck 
up  the  courage  which  under  the  old  system  could 
hardly  be  expected — they  profess  to  be  on  the 
look-out  generally  and  constantly  for  the  interests 
of  the  men,  and  they  advise  and  even  direct  a 
strike,  as  well  as  merely  sanction  it,  in  cases 
where  the  wages  are,  as  they  believe,  below  the 
market  value  of  the  services.  The  wage  at 
which  they  aim,  whether  merely  sanctioned  or 
attempted  to  be  enforced,  must,  of  course,  be 
below  the  amount  which  is  being  given  in  other 
districts  ;  and  funds  are  forthcoming,  no  matter 
from  what  source,  to  enable  men  to  travel  to 
these  other  districts,  and  to  maintain  their  families 
meanwhile.  We  said— no  matter  from  what 
source  ;  but  it  is  their  own  money  that  is  being 
spent  in  this  way  on  these  men.  They  are 
uniting  in  immense  numbers,  and  subscribing  a 
certain  weekly  portion  of  their  earnings  for  the 
cost  of  working  this  machinery. 

And  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  a  perfectly 
legitimate  machinery  and  process?  If  you  and 
we  were  agricultural  labourers  earning  I2J\  or 
13.C  a  week  apiece,  for  the  daily  support  of  our 
families,  even  though  such  payments  as  we 
received  in  excess  of  this  were  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  cottage  and  the  clothing — and  even  though 
we  might  remember  when  our  fathers  managed 
to  bring  us  up  and  maintain  themselves  on  10s. 
or  even  less,  where  we  now  have  two  or 
three  shillings  more — even  though,  indeed,  we 
could  remember  farther  back  than  that,  when  the 
utmost  claimed  was  the  bare  market  value  of  a 
bushel  of  Wheat  for  the  week's  work  of  a  man — 
thankful  as  we  might  be  for  the  improvement 
which  these  figures  proved,  should  we  not  wel- 
come such  an  agency  as  this  for  improving  our 
position  further?  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
should  not  —  quite  possible  that  it  might  be 
nothing  at  any  rate  to  us — that  our  position  with 
a  master  who  was  also  a  kind  neighbour  and  a 
friend  might  be  unimprovable  even  by  the  possi- 
bility of  elsewhere  earning  extra  shillings — quite 
possible  that  the  interests  of  a  rising  family 
served  by  schooling,  friends,  and  opportunities 
of  useful  service  among  our  own  folks  might 
make  discontent  with  our  circumstances  unrea- 
sonable notwithstanding  the  reports  of  better 
wages  at  a  distance.  And  it  is  in  these  parti- 
culars that  the  good  sense  and  good  nature 
to    which    we    have    alluded    as    alone    able 
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to  meet  the  wages  difficulty  will  chiefly  show 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  utter  folly  to 
deprecate  or  condemn  the  welcome  which  labour- 
ing men  as  a  body  must  inevitably  accord  to  an 
agency  such  as  we  have  described.  They  will 
join  it — they  will  work  with  it — they  will  obey  it. 
This  they  will  probably  do,  if  at  first  with  hesi- 
tation, at  length  with  enthusiasm — ultimately, 
no  doubt,  with  convictions,  greatly  tempered  by 
their  experience  of  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  such  agencies  can  operate ;  but  that 
labourers  will  unite  and  do  their  best  for  their 
order  under  whatever  guidance  they  can  procure 
we  cannot  doubt. 

This,  employers  had  better  at  once  admit.  It 
is  a  perfectly  legal  thing  for  these  men  to  do, 
and  as  it  is  certain  to  be  done,  we  submit 
that  employers  had  better  accept  the  end  frankly 
and  at  once,  and  with  no  prejudice  of.  any 
kind  whatever  against  those  who  may  be 
active  in  promoting  it.  As  for  forming  counter 
unions  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  lock- 
out against  a  general  strike,  still  more  for 
presenting  testimonials  to  employers  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  dismiss  a  lot  of  discon- 
tented men — and  instances  of  both  these  kinds 
are  being  reported — we  believe  these  also 
to  be  utter  follies.  We  shall  do  more  by  sym- 
pathising with  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  men, 
encouraging  rather  than  condemning  their  unions, 
helping  them  to  sound  guidance,  and  accepting 
as  inevitable,  or  even  assisting  the  movement  of 
labourers  to  the  better  paid  districts. 

We  see  an  Essex  employer  has  had  some  men 
sent  to  gaol  who,  after  their  contract  with  him, 
had  left  the  Wheat  hoeing  which  he  hadlet  to  them 
for  3.?.  an  acre.  Well  !  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  strict  law  has  been  enforced  in  this  case — it 
is  even  possible  that  strict  justice  has  been  done 
— the  Wheat  hoeing  may  have  been  really  worth 
only  3J.  an  acre,  and  whether  it  was  or  not  the 
men  had  no  right  to  throw  up  their  contract — 
and  they  may  have  perfectly  deserved  the  lot  they 
have  brought  on  themselves.  We  incline  to  think, 
however,  that  the  farmer  would  have  done  better 
to  have  waited  for  his  remedy  till  next  year — 
sowing  his  next  Wheats  a  little  wider,  employ- 
ing horse-hoes,  and  paying  men,  selected  for  their 
skill  and  carefulness,  to  work  these  implements 
at  extra  wages. 

We  see — everybody  has  seen,  for  the  Times 
has  sent  down  a  special  Commissioner  to  investi- 
gate the  case — that  a  Mr.  HAMBRIDGE,  of  Ascott, 
near  Chipping  Norton,  whose  men  had  struck 
for  higher  wages,  has  prosecuted  17  women — 
some  of  them  mothers  of  the  families  of  these 
labourers — who  had  attempted,  by  such  noise 
and  tumult  as  could  be  compassed  by  a 
"  multitude  "  of  that  number,  to  deter  two  men 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  their  place  from  pro- 
ceeding to  their  work.  We  think  he  would  have 
done  better  to  have  allowed  the  anger  which 
was  inevitably  excited  to  evaporate  in  this  unruly 
noise,  as  it  would  soon  have  done ;  for  the 
labourers  who  had  left  him  would  readily,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  have  got  other  employment,  and 
things  would  have  righted  themselves  with  the 
minimum  instead  of  the  maximum  of  disturbance 
which  he  has  managed  to  excite. 

As  it  is,  he  has  broken  with  good  sense,  good 
nature,  and  good  temper — the  three  trustworthy 
guides  we  have  recommended ;  and  claiming 
instead  of  them  the  assistance  of  two  clergymen, 
magistrates  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  sent 
16  of  the  women  to  prison  with  hard  labour  for 
their  offence,  he  has  contrived  to  bring  about  an 
excitement  which  will  make  the  exercise  of  these 
useful  aids  much  more  difficult  in  similar  circum- 
stances, which  are  certain  to  arise  elsewhere. 

Agricultural  employers  had  better,  we  submit, 
at  once  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  after 
consideration  they  must  conclude  to  be  inevitable ; 
and  they  had  better  then  try  to  help  and  direct 
to  useful  ends  that  which,  if  angrily  opposed  or 
ill-directed,  is  certain  to  be  mischievous. 

Shall  we  cordially  advise  our  labourers,  as 
their  friends,  by  all  means  to  consider  well  what 
Mr.  ARCH,  and  others  of  his  following,  have  to 
say,  and  by  all  means  to  study  carefully  with 
these  men,  as  well  as  with  ourselves,  what  may 
be  possible  for  them  and  their  families, 
whether  by  migration  or  by  emigration,  or 
by  demands,  or  even  strikes,  for  higher  wages  ? 
Shall  we  be  foremost  in  urging  on  them 
that  a  great  improvement  in  their  condition  is 
attainable,  sometimes  perhaps  by  moving,  always 
quite  certainly  by  education  and  by  self-respect, 
as  well  as  merely  by  respect  for  their  employers? 
Or  shall  we  cry  down  their  unions  as  revolu- 


tionary and  disloyal ;  and,  following  the  example 
which  we  very  deeply  regret  to  have  seen  set 
by  men  in  high  position,  declare  the  writers, 
agitators,  leaders,  by  whom  agricultural  labourers 
are  being  duped,  to  be  mere  communists  and 
infidels  ?  God  forbid  !  Our  labouring  men  do 
not  see  these  things  so  clearly  as  those  who  are 
better  educated,  and  they  might  think  that  the 
Christianity  which,  by  contrast,  we  were  recom- 
mending to  them  and  defending — its  wise,  impar- 
tial, and  considerate  spirit — is  to  be  looked  for 
only  in  such  sentences  as  were  pronounced  by  the 
clergymen  upon  the  bench  at  Chipping  Norton. 


There  was  a  steady  market    at  Mark  Lane 

on   Monday.      English    Wheat   was   in  small  supply, 

and    met    a    slow    sale  at    last    week's    rates. In 

the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday  the 
supplies  of  stock  were  about  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  the  trade,  though  not  active,  has  been  firmer,  fully 
maintaining  the  prices  of  last  week.  Sheep  were 
cheaper,  owing  to  large  supplies  from  abroad. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  following 

list  of  the  exhibitors  of  English  Stock  at  the 
approaching  show  at  Vienna,  which  will  extend 
from  May  31  to  June  9  : — 


meeting,  over  which  the  Duke  that  year  presided. 
A  full  report  appeared  in  our  columns  at  the  time. 
We  quote  its  concluding  paragraph  : — 

"Gentlemen,  the  life  that  I  have  led  has  accustomed 
me  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  I  like  to  go 
through  your  fields,  and  follow  a  covey  of  birds,  wild  as 
they  are  ;  and  I  venture  to  gallop  sometimes  after  the 
hare  or  the  fox  over  your  hedges  and  ditches,  and  your 
heavy  clays.  And  when  I  see  a  good  piece  of  Turnip  or 
Mangel,  I  like  it  the  better,  not  because  I  know  the  birds 
will  lie  better,  but  because  I  like  to  see  good  husbandry. 
And  at  a  time  when  the  scent  is  good,  and  the  hounds 
will  run,  when  I  feel  under  the  hoofs  of  my  horse  good 
elastic  ground,  I  am  glad,  because  I  know  that  the  clay 
has  been  burnt  and  the  land  has  been  drained.  When  I 
have  to  clear,  instead  of  a  broad  fence,  a  good  clean 
ditch  and  a  well-trimmed  hedge,  I  am  certainly  pleased, 
not  only  in  having  safer  ground  before  me,  but  because  I 
notice  the  improvement  in  agriculture.  And  when  at 
luncheon  time,  or  during  a  check,  I  meet  with  a  nice 
cottage  or  a  commodious  farmhouse,  it  is  not  only  the  pint 
of  cider  or  the  glass  of  sherry  which  soothes  my  thirsty  soul, 
but  it  is  the  sight  of  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the 
hospitality  shown  by  the  cottager  or  the  farmer  which 
cheers  my  heart.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  every 
year  I  may  meet  in  this  neighbourhood  with  straighter 
fences,  cleaner  ditches,  better  drained  land,  finer  cattle, 
more  comfortable  cottages,  and  happier  people  ;  and  it  is 
because  I  believe  this  Society  has  promoted  and  will  pro- 
mote all  these  improvements  that  I  offer  you  my  best 


Exhibitors. 


Address. 


Brown,  John         Grey  Street,  Hull 

Chesham,  Lord Latimer,  Chesham  . 

Duckering,  R.  E. 
Dudding,  Messrs. 

Fowler,  J.  K 

Fulcher,  Thomas 

Royal  Agricultural  College 

Russell,  R.  &  J 

Smith,  H.  F 

Sondes,  Lord 
Treadwell,  John  . .         . . 
Walsingham,  Lord 


Northorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey 

Panton,  Wragby 

Prebendal  Farms,  Aylesbury 

Elmham,  Thetford,  Norfolk 

Cirencester 

Horton  Kirby,  Dartford    . . 

Lamwath,  Sutton,  Hull     .. 

Elmhall  Hall,  Thetford     .. 

Winchester,  Aylesbury 

Merton  Hall,  Norfolk 


Cows. 


3° 

16 

2 
16 


Ewes. 


Boars.        Sows.       Total 


6 
9 
14 
9 
9 
20 
24 
30 
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At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Magis- 
trates, at  Ramsgate,  Thomas  Burton  was  summoned 
for  having  refused  to  pay  the  toll  for  a  locomotive- 
engine,  at  the  West  Street  toll-bar,  on  April  9.  Mr. 
Dorman,  for  the  defence,  said,  the  engine  which  was 
sought  to  be  charged  was  drawing  a  plough,  and 
became,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  plough.  The 
old  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  charging  of  toll 
on  horses  which  were  drawing  a  plough,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  locomotive  in  this  case  was  filling  the 
place  of  horses,  and  was  exempt.  He  quoted  a  case 
where  a  threshing-machine  with  an  engine  was  allowed 
by  the  judges  to  be  exempt  from  toll.  The  Bench, 
after  giving  the  matter  every  consideration,  said  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  toll  could  not  be 
enforced  in  this  case,  and  they  should  therefore 
dismiss  it. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Bruce  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
he  had  found,  on  inquiry,  that  accidents  occasioned  by 
threshing  and  other  agricultural  machines  were,  very 
numerous  and  often  fatal,  and  that  they  cculd  be  pre- 
vented in  a  manner  which  would  not  interfere  with 
their  use  by  farmers.  He  had  therefore  directed  a  Bill 
to  be  prepared  on  the  subject,  which  would  be  intro- 
duced soon  after  Whitsuntide. — On  the  subject  of  the 
enclosure  of  commons  we  learn  that  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  are  about  to  report  on  the  area  of  the 
common  lands  of  the  country — the  area  of  the  com- 
monable or  common  field  lands — and  the  character  ol 
the  common  lands  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester calls  attention  to  the  unjust  incidence  of  local 
taxation.  "  Occupiers  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
to  pay  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  without  remon- 
strance, but  it  is  the  additional  charges  imposed  by  the 
Legislature  which  have  raised  village  Hampdens  in 
every  parish.  The  last  and  the  heaviest  have  been 
those  for  educational  and  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  I 
can  confidently  assure  you  that  in  agricultural  districts 
it  is  not  the  landowners  but  the  tenant-farmers  that 
complain."  His  Grace  proceeds  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  an  education  rate  in  Kimbolton,  the  burden 
of  which  would  have  fallen  with  such  obvious  injustice, 
that  the  greater  part  was  voluntarily  contributed.  He 
adds  : — "  As  I  have  said,  the  farmers  would  no  doubt 
have  submitted  to  the  partiality  of  taxation  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  but  they — the  enlightened  Liberals 
at  least  as  much  as  the  narrow-minded  Tories— rebel 
(in  conversation)  against  having  to  pay  new  charges 
tor  what  they  hold  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  all." 

■ It    is    announced    that     H.R.H.     the     Due 

cI'Aumale  will  preside  at  the  meeting  in  August  next 
of  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Evesham. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  a  most  popular  English  country 
gentleman,  and  well  deserves  his  popularity  in  the 
country  around  his  Worcestershire  estates.  There 
never  was  a  better  speech  by  President  of  an  English 
agricultural  society,  or  one  more  happily  adapted  to 
an  English  agricultural  audience,  than  one  which  was 
given  by  him  ten  years  ago  at  an  English  agricultural 


wishes  for  its  prosperity  and  success.  So,  gentlemen,  I 
fill  my  glass  with  what  I  may  call,  and  am  proud  to  call, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  my  own  merry  and  beloved 
land.  It  is  a  produce  which  Worcestershire  men,  with  all 
their  skill,  cannot  grow  in  their  fields.  I  now  fill  my 
glass,  then,  with  what  I  may  call  a  genuine  countryman 
of  my  own,  and  I  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Evesham 
Agricultural  Society." 

We  congratulate  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural 
Society  on  having  secured  His  Royal  Highness  for 
their  Presidency  this  year. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Alex.  Jemmett, 

of  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binfield,  Berks,  a  copy  of  one 
month's  accounts  and  records  of  an  estate,  in  assumed 
figures,  after  a  plan  which  he  is  carrying  out  on  a 
property  of  700  acres  of  which  he  is  agent.  In  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  19,  1S6S,  reference 
was  made  to  the  office  of  book-keeper  or  accountant, 
whose  duties  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  or  expenditure  :  he  would  be  required 
merely  to  keep  correct  accounts  and  records,  and  for 
this  only  would  he  be  responsible,  and  not  for  the  re- 
sults. Mr.  Jemmett  would  be  glad  to  undertake  such 
an  office  for  any  estates  of  which  the  journals,  kept  as 
he  might  require,  should  be  sent  to  him.  And  this 
wish  we  thus  willingly  advertise  for  him  here — for 
he  has  long  been  a  most  useful  correspondent  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  on  this  subject,  which  he  has 
made  his  own  by  study,  authorship,  and  experience. 

The   following  passage  from  a  speech  of  the 

Marquis  of  BATH,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South 
Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  deserves  perusal  : — 

"  He  regretted  to  hear  that  competition  for  land  was 
rapidly  falling,  and  that  there  was  a  great  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  farmers  having  capital  to  bring  up  their 
sons  in  that  profession  which  they  themselves  had 
followed.  But  he  begged  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
diminution  in  the  competition  for  land  would,  if  there 
was  any  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  act  also  as 
an  immense  protection  to  him.  He  had  heard  of  gentle- 
men having  their  farms  revalued,  and  on  the  tenants 
refusing  to  accept  them  at  the  increased  rent,  they  had 
received  notices  to  quit,  and  had  left — probably  at  con- 
siderable personal  inconvenience.  But  he  had  also  heard 
of  the  same  farms  being  let,  in  some  cases,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  rent  ;  in  other  cases  with  the  game, 
which  would  have  let  for  a  considerable  sum,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  tenant.  And  so  it  was  found,  as  it 
generally  had  been  found,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
England,  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord to  deal  harshly  or  unfairly  with  his  tenant. 
The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Howard  and  supported  by  Mr.  READ, 
proposed  to  deal  with  three  matters  —  what  were 
called  unexhausted  improvements,  temporary  improve- 
ments, and  durable  and  permanent  improvements.  If 
they  passed  a  Bill  of  that  kind— he  was  not  speaking  of 
unexhausted  or  temporary  improvements,  but  of  dur.ible 
and  permanent  improvements — it  would  come  to  this: 
they  must  have  leases.  So  long  as  land  was  increasing  in 
value,  there  could  be  no  question  that  a  21  years'  lease 
was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  tenant  ;  but  where  land 
was  not  increasing  in  value— provided  that  the  tenant  was 
a  man  of  capital — he  was  prepared  to  hold  that  it  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  landlord.     As  to  the  question  of 
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unexhausted  improvements,  he  would  say  that  the  test  and 
criterion  ought  to  be  that  work  done,  and  that  value  left 
in  the  land  by  the  outgoing,  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
incoming  tenant — bond  fide  value  given  on  the  one  hand, 
and  paid  for  on  the  other.  So  far  from  seeing  an  objection 
to  it,  he  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  generally— to  landlord  as  well  as  tenant. 
He  would  also  venture  to  observe  that,  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary tenancies,  a  year's  notice  was  a  fair  and  beneficial 
arrangement  for  all  parties  ;  but  looking  at  the  12th  clause 
of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  work.  It  had  been 
found  unworkable  in  the  Irish  Act,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through 
the  proposed  new  English  Act." 

We  learn  from  a  Tasmanian  circular  that  the 

quantity  of  Hops  now  Produced  in  Southern 
Tasmania,  and  the  harvest  time  of  the  crop  during 
March  and  April — a  time  that  is  nearly  midway  between 
the  past  and  coming  Hop  harvest  in  England — lead  the 
growers  there  to  look  for  a  market  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  under  favourable  circumstances,  new  Hop? 
might  arrive  about  July  10,  or,  vi&  Suez,  early  in  June. 
The  growers  near  Hobart  Town  are  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  Hop  culture  in  Kent,  Sussex,  &c, 
or  those  who  have  received  instruction  under  English 
growers,  and  by  observation  and  judgment  have  been 
able  to  surpass  the  first  in  the  character  and  quality  of 
their  Hops  when  cured.  In  1871  some  Hops  branded 
"Stephen  P.  H.  Wright"  were  sent  to  India,  and 
were  used  by  the  Murree  Brewery  Company,  in  the 
North-West  Provinces.  When  treating  for  the  next 
season's  crop  the  manager  made  a  most  favourable 
report  upon  those  of  1S71.  In  1872  a  larger  quantity 
was  sent  to  the  same  company,  and  the  satisfaction 
experienced  from  the  second  shipment  is  proved  by 
application  having  been  made  for  a  supply  of  some  of 
the  present  crop  (1S73).  The  climate  of  Tasmania  is 
more  favourable  for  regular  crops  than  the  English 
climate  ;  and,  though  seasons  do  vary,  an  utter  failure 
is  scarcely  known  there.  The  present  season  is  excep- 
tionally fine. — -All  this  is  from  the  circular.  We  quote 
it  to  forewarn  English  growers  of  the  new  competition 
in  store  for  them. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 

The  agricultural  shows  begin  with  the  first  pro- 
bability of  summer  weather.  Last  week  witnessed 
two  of  them — one  at  Penrhyn,  where  the  Royal  Corn- 
wall Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  ;  and 
the  other  at  Bicester,  where  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford- 
shire Society  was  held.  Unfortunately  the  end  of  May 
has  not  proved  summer-like  enough  for  the  good 
fortune  of  these  meetings,  both  of  which  suffered  from 
wet  and  inclement  days.  The  live  stock  at  Penrhyn 
numbered  371  against  433  at  Bodmin  last  year,  and 
365  in  1S71  at  Truro.  Accommodation  was  provided 
for  141  head  of  cattle,  106  pens  of  sheep,  42  pens  of 
pigs,  and  82  horses,  including  10  boxes  for  stallions. 
There  was  an  admirable  show  of  Devons,  a  fair  show 
of  Herefords,  capital  classes  of  Shorthorns,  and  good 
examples  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle.  The  show  of 
sheep  was  very  good,  and  the  pigs  also  excellent. 
Dogs  and  poultry  had  separate  departments,  with  some 
200  entries  apiece. — At  Bicester  the  Bedfordshire 
Society's  show  is  reported  to  have  been  well  worthy  of 
a  larger  body  of  spectators  than  it  received,  only  about 
2000  having  entered  the  yard.  There  were  45  entries 
of  cattle  over  seven  classes.  In  the  several  classes  for 
horses  there  were  44  entries.  In  the  sheep  classes 
there  were  61  entries.  The  pigs  were  a  capital 
class,  including  no  less  than  27  entries.  The  prin- 
cipal prize-taker  for  cattle  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford, 
of  Brill,  who  carried  off  three  first  prizes  and 
one  second.  Among  the  other  prize-takers  in  the 
classes  were  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sir 
Henry  Dashwood,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  Barnes,  John 
Hutt,  S.  Smith,  F.  H.  Davenport,  R.  Treadwell, 
Finch,  R.  J.  Berridge,  H.  T.  Sotham,  Coles,  Wallis, 
J.  Treadwell,  A.  F.  M.  Druce,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons, 
H.  Hurafrey,  and  T.  Latham,  and  Mrs.  Godwin. 
There  was  a  large  display  of  implements  of  various 
descriptions. 

We  understand  that  the  800  gs.  Oxford  cow 

bought  by  Mr.  Strafford  at  the  Towneley  sale,  is  at 
Mr.  R.  P.  Davies',  at  Ridgway,  who  is  said  to  have 
bought  Mr.  M'Intosh's  Grand  Duchess  2ls£  and  her 
cow-calf  for  3000  gs. 

Mr.  Thornton's  sale  of  the  Broadmoor  herd,  near 

Bourton- on- the- Water,  last  Friday — when  a  portion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Game's  herd  was  disposed  of  by  auction 
under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  a  most  incle- 
ment day — realised  upwards  of  £6%  apiece  over  34 
cows  and  heifers,  and  nearly  40  g?.  for  seven  bulls,  the 
general  average  amounting  to  £63  I3-J".  3^.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd,  about  80  strong,  will  be  sold 
probably  next  spring.  The  portion  sold  now  included 
many  fine  large  cows.  For  those  in  good  show  condition 
there  was  a  ready  sale,  and  the  best  go  out  of  the 
country.  The  amount  received  exceeded  anticipation. 
High  prices  were  realised  in  the  case  of  Pink  nth,  a 
3-year-old  heifer  lately  calved,  for  which  115  gs.  were 
given  by  Mr.  M'Cullocn,  from  Melbourne  ;  Protegee, 
about  the  same  age,  sold  for  Sidney,  for  140  gs. ;  A/aid 
of  Honour,  2-year-old,  for  Canada,  for  140  gs.  ;    and 


Pink  \&th,  a  2-year*old  heifer,  which  reached  the  price 
of253gs.,  bought  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  Melbourne. 
She  had  been  3d  in  the  calf  class  at  Cardiff,  and  has 
now  greatly  improved  upon  her  calf  form. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ctnvs  and  Heifers. 
Nemophila 
Rose  ofClitheroc  . . 
Pippin 
Passive 
Pansy 
Medusa 

Neatness  •  ■  .. 
The  Nun  ..  .. 
Mermaid    . .  . , 

Pink  of Fashion    . . 
Buttercup    .. 
Pose  of  Summer   , . 
Nursemaid .. 
Miranda 

Pomona  ..  .. 
Pride 

Girt  of  the  Period. . 
Narcissus 
Nelly  Booth. 
Malmsey 
Pink  11th    .. 
Protegte 
Pink  14th     .. 
Maid  of  Honour   . , 
Pink  16th    .. 
Bridesmaid  . . 

Pink  iS/A  .. 
Parallel  .. 
Pink  iqfh  .. 
Nurscg-irl  ,, 
Maid  of  the  Moor.. 
Pink  20th  .. 
Pink  1  \st  .. 
Jane  2d       .. 

Bulls. 
Baron  Knowlmere 
Jetsom 
Dolphin 
Nabob         .. 
Pomfev 
Prince  Rufus 
Baron  Beeston  ., 


^ 

When 

Calved. 

Gs. 

1863 

4° 

1864 

4° 

1S64 

47 

1865 

S° 

1865 

19 

1866 

1867 

IS 

1867 

38 

1867 

44 

1868 

Ho 

1868 

41 

1868 

t>3 

1868 

1868 

IS 

186S 

11 

1868 

20 

1869 

SI 

1870 

71 

1870 

SI 

1870 

IIS 

1870 

US 

1870 

140 

1871 

S» 

1871 

140 

1871 

2SS 

1871 

17 

1871 

100 

1872 

120 

1873 

4S 

1872 

lb 

1872 

bo 

1872 

11 

1873 

40 

1873 

IS 

1871 

Si 

1872 

11 

1872 

lb 

1872 

10 

1872 

.11 

1873 

.SO 

1873 

17 

Purchaser. 


N.  Stilgoc. 
H.  P.  Baxter. 
H.  Houlton. 
W.  Peaccy. 
W.  Lane. 
W.  Lawrence. 
T.  Arkell. 
J.  Houlton. 
M.  H.  Williams. 
J.  Game. 
G.  Underwood. 
T.  Mace. 


Mr.  J.  Game. 
Mrs.  Strickland. 
Mr.  T.  Arkell. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton. 
Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Cope. 
Rev.  H.  O.  Wilson. 
Mr.  W.  Yournr. 
Mr.  W.   McCulloch. 
Mr.  P.W.Anderson. 
Mr.  R.  Game. 
Mr.  W.  Young. 
Mr.  W.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  T.  Game. 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Elwes. 
Mr.  T.  Rose. 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Mr.  G.  Game. 
Mr.  G.  Hewer. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Croome. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Little. 
Lord  Churchill. 
Mr.  D.  Bolton. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Elwes. 
Mr.  W.  Arkell. 
Mr.  W.  Faulkner. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews. 


34  cows  averaged 
7  bulls         „ 

41  head         „ 


Summary. 
■  ■    £6$    3' 


.6*317     7 
292  19 


£63  13     3     =     j£26io 


■ The  following,  extracted  from  Bell's  Messenger, 

gives  an  account  of  an  important  impending  sale  of 
American  Shorthorn  stock,  on  or  about  September  10, 
which  we  hear  is  likely  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  with  whom  several  English  breeders  are 
likely  to  cross  the  Atlantic  : — 

"The  herd  at  New  York  Mills,  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  S.  Campbell,  consists  of  103  females  and  14  bulls. 
Of  these  16  females  and  three  bulls  are  of  Mr.  Bates' 
'  Duchess  '  tribe,  and  nine  females  and  two  bulls  of  the 
'  Oxford '  family.  The  former  are  respectively  the  3d, 
8th,  12th,  and  i^tk  Duchesses  of  Thorndale,  the  6//*, 
8th,  10th,  and  13th  Duchesses  of  Geneva,  and  the  1st,  3d, 
4th,  $th,  jth,  8th,  gth,  and  lotk  Duchesses  of  Oneida. 
The  latter  bear  the  names  of  2d  and  3d  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Gem  of  Oxford,  -jth  and  12th  Lady  of  Oxford, 
and  id,  3d,  10th,  and  12th  Maid  of  Oxford,  and  ioth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  6th  Lord  Oxford.  The 
Duchesses  and  Duchess  bulls  are  all  descendants  {at 
various  removes  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  generation)  of 
Duchess  66th,  for  whom  700  gs.  were  given  at  Lord 
Ducie's  sale  in  1853.  The  Oxfords  all  derive  their  descent 
from  Oxford  $th  by  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Of 
the  '  Lady  Bates'  tribe  there  are  four  females,  named  re- 
spectively Lady  Bates  4th,  3th,  6th,  and  jth,  all  descended 
from  Lady  Bates  by  Duke  of  Airdrie.  The  Wild 
Eyes  consist  only  of  Lady  Worcester  4th,  and  Lady 
Worcester  3th.  The  Fawsley  herd  is  represented  by 
Lady  Knightley,  the  daughter  of  Columbia,  a  pure 
Fawsley  dam  ;  Ladies  Knightley  2d,  3d  and  4th,  descend- 
ants of  Duchess  by  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  Fidessa,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Flathers  by  Earl  of  Dublin,  and  her 
son  Fidalgo  by  4TH  Duke  of  Geneva.  The  Booth 
portion  of  the  herd  consists  of  Merry  Peal  by  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  daughter  of  Lady  Mirth  of  the  famous 
'Warlaby  Bliss'  family;  Empress  of  Acomb  by  Lord 
Blythe,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jolly's  prize  cow  Empress  of 
the  Sea,  and  her  daughter  White  Empress  by  Royal 
Briton  ;  Fairy  Queen,  a  daughter  of  the  renowned  Jolly 
Queen  ;  Mr.  Chaloner's  Fair  Maid  of  Hope  by  GENERAL 
Hopewell  ;  and  Water  Lily  and  War  Trophy  of  Mr. 
Torr's  '  Waterwitch'  tribe.  Another  family  of  established 
repute  is  that  of  the  Rosamonds,  of  which  there  are 
six  female  representatives  descended  from  Mr.  Mason 
Hopper's  cow  Rosamond  by  QUARRINGTON.  There 
is  a  daughter  and  two  grand-daughters  of  Miss 
Butterfly  by  Master  Butterfly  2D.  The  '  Glouces- 
ter's Bloom '  family  is  composed  of  five  female  mem- 
bers. Then  there  is  the  Towneley  cow,  Baron 
Oxford's  Beauty,  and  her  daughter,  Beauty's  Pride  by 
4TH  Duke  of  Geneva  ;  the  '  Lady  Newhams '  of  Mr. 
Mason  Hopper's  blood,  eight  in  number  ;  nine  cows  and 
heifers  descended  from  the  West  Rasen  cow,  Mazurka  by 
Harbinger;  two  of  the  'Constance'  family,  drawing 
their  ancestry  from  Constance  by  Bridegroom,  of  the 
'  Cherry '  and  '  Kitt '  sort  ;  Roan  Duchess  (a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Mr.  Wetherell's  Roan  Duchess  by 
WhittingtON)  and  her  daughter ;  three  females  of  the 
line  of  Peri  by  Grand  Duke;  and  five  of  Mr.  Holmes' 
1  Victoria '  family,  besides  members  of  other  well-known 
tribes.  When  the  catalogue  (which  is  in  course  of 
preparation)  is  laid  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  representing  these 
various  .Shorthorn  lines  can  boast  of  recent  crosses  of 


'  Duchess  '  bulls.  The  whole  herd  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  unusually  prolific.  The  *  Duchesses  '  and  '  Oxfords,' 
in  particular,  are  striking  instances  of  the  fallacy  ot  the 
theory  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between 
high  breeding  and  infertility.  In  this  respect  they  '  have 
bettered  expectation,'  and  '  report  speaks  goldenly  of 
their  profit.' " 

ULSTER   TENANT  RIGHT. 

I  THINK  "An  Essex  Farmer"  must  have  been 
writing  about  the  land  question  on  theory,  with  little 
knowledge  of  Ireland.     I  wish  to  state  some  facts. 

The  Ulster  tenant-right  is  correctly  described  in  the 
Land  Act  as  "usages,"  not  as  a  single  custom.  The 
usages  differed  very  much  in  different  parts  of  Ulster, 
and  on  different  estates.  In  some  places  there  was  an 
unlimited  right  to  sell  the  occupancy  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  but  usually  there  were  restrictions  of  some  sort 
on  the  part  of  the  landowner.  Sometimes  these  restric- 
tions consisted  of  a  claim  that  the  purchaser  must  be 
approved  by  the  owner ;  very  often  there  was  a  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  years'  purchase  of  tenant-right 
that  would  be  allowed  on  the  estate.  This  was 
especially  the  case  on  well-managed  estates.  On  these 
five  years'  purchase  of  the  rent  was  often  the  amount 
allowed.  This  limitation  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  incoming  tenant,  to  avoid  the  risk,  so  often  a 
reality,  of  his  being  cleared  out  of  capital  on  paying 
for  the  tenant-right,  and  not  having  the  means  of  farming 
the  land  to  a  profit  after  he  had  got  it,  and  so  being 
ruined  in  a  few  years. 

This  was  a  constant  evil.  The  Parliamentary 
returns  show  that  ejectments  have  long  been  more 
numerous  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other  provinces.  It 
was  very  common  for  men  to  spend  all  the  money  they 
had  themselves,  all  that  their  near  relations  had,  and  all 
they  could  in  any  way  borrow  at  interest,  in  buying 
tenant-right,  leaving  themselves  with  scarce  any  money 
to  spend  in  manuring  the  land  or  in  stock.  Such  men 
were  driven  to  cultivate  nearly  all  the  land,  because 
seed  was  cheaper  than  stock,  and  could  be  got  on 
credit.  Of  course  they  were  short  of  manure.  A  bad 
year  or  two  was  fatal  to  them,  and  any  way  the  land 
was  exhausted,  and  the  interest  on  their  debts  ruined 
many  in  a  few  years.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
point  presently.  Naturally  the  tenants  have  sought  to 
establish  an  unrestricted  right  of  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  Chairmen  of 
Counties  at  first  gave  decisions  in  their  favour.  But  the 
opposite  usage  of  restriction  was  far  too  certain  in 
many  parts  and  numbers  of  estates,  and  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  There  is  no  doubt  now 
what  is  the  law  on  the  question. 

The  principle  upon  which  Ulster  tenant-right  was 
legalised  by  the  Land  Act  was,  that  these  usages 
really  constituted  the  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ulster,  just  as  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
husbandry  constitutes  the  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  Ulster 
customs  differing  just  as  the  customs  of  the  country 
differ  here.  Twenty  years  ago  and  over,  when  rents 
in  Ireland  were  badly  paid,  the  Ulster  tenant-right  was 
looked  on  as  a  gain  to  landlords,  because  it  ensured  the 
rent.  One  of  its  incidents  everywhere  was  that  all 
arrears  of  rent  should  be  paid  out  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  tenant-right,  and  in  most  cases  the  tran- 
saction went  on  through  the  agent's  office.  The  in- 
coming tenant  paid  the  agent  the  purchase-money,  the 
arrears  were  stopped  by  him,  and  the  balance  handed 
to  the  outgoing  tenant. 

There  was  thus  a  clear  equity  as  against  the  land- 
lord, and  it  was  only  from  technical  difficulties  and 
because  it  was  admitted  that  the  landowner  had  the 
right  to  raise  the  rent  as  he  pleased,  that  the  Courts 
did  not  recognise  tenant-right.  There  were  in  fact  two 
contradictory  rights,  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his 
occupancy  because  he  had  bought  it  with  the  landlord  s 
knowledge,  and  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  raise  the 
rent  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  tenant's  interest.  So 
the  Courts  could  not  meddle.  But  in  practice  tenant, 
right  was  always  recognised  in  Ulster,  and  the  Land  Act 
has  recognised  it  by  law,  and  cut  the  knot. 

In  the  other  three  provinces  tenant-right  only  exists 
here  and  there  on  particular  estates.  On  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  land  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
This  is  the  case  in  many  whole  counties,  e.g.,  in  the 
county  Cork,  which  is  one-eighth  of  all  Ireland. 

Wherever  tenant-right  exists  out  of  Ulster  the  Land 
Act  legalises  it,  as  being  there  the  true  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Any  one  can  see  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Act  having 
adopted  this  principle  of  recognising  the  actual  con- 
tract, customary  or  other,  that  exists  on  any  estate  or 
farm.  Where  a  different  contract  from  any  of  the 
usages  of  tenant-right  exists,  to  recognise  such  right  by 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  to  set  aside  bond  fide  con- 
tracts made  often  for  tenant's  own  advantage,  and  give 
the  tenant  more  than  he  agreed  for,  and  what  honestly 
belongs  to  another.  There  were  many  hardships  and 
injustices  wrought  by  the  Land  Act,  but  nothing 
approaching  this.  When  contracts  are  set  aside 
bylaw,  it  will  not  be  only  contracts  relating 
to  land.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  a  great  part 
of  many  estates  is  held  by  tenants  who  have  themselves 
hired  the  land  by  express  contract  from  the  owner 
without  having  paid  a  shilling  to  any  one  for  it.  The 
immense  extent  to  which  land  of  the  South  was  given 
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up  to  the  owners  at  and  after  the  famine,  always 
with  great  losses  of  rent  and  otherwise,  often  by 
the  tenants  running  away  with  all  their  goods,  has 
caused  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  tenants  or 
their  fathers  to  have  thus  acquired  their  farms  or  most 
part  of  them.  I  have  not  a  single  tenant  who  did  not 
thus  get  most  part  of  his  farm.  Of  tenants  valued  over 
£50  a  year  it  is  certain  there  are  none  anywhere  who 
have  not  thus  got  their  farms  by  contract.  Such  men 
are  as  well  able  to  protect  themselves  as  they  were  to 
make  their  contracts  at  first.  Just  now  the  prices  of 
stock  and  the  value  of  land  have  risen  largely. 
Tenants  are  therefore  keen  to  hold  the  land  at  the  old 
rents,  and  when  their  contracts  are  out  shriek  about 
their  helplessness  against  the  landowners  loudly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  large  profits  they  have  made  under  their 
former  contracts.  Let  prices  go  the  other  way,  and  it 
will  soon  be  seen  who  it  is  that  are  helpless.  Land- 
owners will  be  cheated  of  their  rent,  in  the  exhaustion 
of  their  land  and  in  the  bargains  for  new  lettings,  as 
they  often  have  been  before,  and  as  they  almost  always 
are  in  Ireland  whenever  tenants,  from  their  own  idle- 
ness or  ignorance,  or  from  any  cause,  fail  to  do  well. 

There  is  one  incident  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  that 
its  advocates  always  overlook.  Nearly  the  whole  real 
gain  of  tenant-right  is  to  those  tenants  who  first  estab- 
lish it.  When  a  tenant  has  hired  a  farm  without 
paying  "  right,"  and  during  his  occupancy  gets  the 
power  of  selling  his  tenant-right  for  5,  or  10, 
or  20  years'  purchase,  plainly  he  gains  greatly ; 
but  his  successor,  who  pays  5,  or  10,  or  20  years' 
purchase,  and  sells  for  the  same  at  leaving,  gains 
nothing  at  all,  and  really  pays  a  higher  rent  all 
the  time,  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  purchase-money. 
Once  the  Ulster  tenant-right  has  been  established  in  a 
district  for  some  years,  this  is  the  true  condition  of  the 
tenantry.  Every  incoming  tenant  hires  under  the 
keenest  competition,  far  sharper  than  under  a  hard 
landlord,  because  a  landlord  always  has  to  consider  in 
some  degree  how  high  a  rent  will  be  paid,  but  an  out- 
going tenant  getting  tenant-right  screws  out  the  last 
shilling  ;  he  cares  nothing  for  the  future,  and  a  wholly 
unlimited  competition  does  the  rest.  The  hard-work- 
ing intelligent  farmer  of  small  means,  who  often  now 
gets  a  lift  from  many  on  account  of  his  industry  and 
skill,  is  "nowhere"  under  Ulster  tenant-right.  Only  the 
man  already  with  money  available  has  any  chance.  It 
leads  almost  certainly  to  a  tenantry  burdened  with  debt, 
and  between  rent  and  interest  paying  a  price  for  their  farms 
higher  than  the  highest  rack-rent,  and  without  a  hope 
of  remission  or  forbearance.  The  rise  of  prices  of 
stock,  especially  since  the  Land  Act,  has  kept  this  out 
of  sight  ;  so  far  the  gain  has  all  been  all  on  the  side  of 
the  tenants,  and  present  tenants  even  [gain  some  years 
purchase  of  tenant-right  for  greater  competition  caused 
by  higher  price.  But  sooner  or  later  the  seven  lean 
years  are  sure  to  follow  the  seven  fat  years.  A  few 
years  ago  times  were  bad  for  farmtrs,  and  the  price  of 
tenant-right  fell,  as  in  bad  times  it  always  will  fall,  and 
a  most  uncomfoitable  state  of  things  existed  in  Ulster 
in  consequence.  No  doubt  Ulster  tenant-right  gives 
security  for  improvements,  but  not  more  than  a  proper 
lease.  It  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ment that  Ulster  tenant-right  will  prove  not  nearly  as 
advantageous  to  tenant-faimers  in  the  long  run  as  a 
proper  system  of  holding  by  contract,  even  at  a  full 
rent,  landlord  and  tenant  each  enjoying  their  honest 
rights.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  why  tenants  out  of 
Ulster,  who  have  got  their  farms  without  paying  any- 
thing for  tenant-right,  should  wish  to  get  the  power  of 
selling  their  occupancy  for  five,  or  10,  or  20  years' 
purchase. 

And  then  comes  the  question — What  is  it  all  for? 
Are  Irish  tenants  industrious?  Where  they  have 
had  full  security — often  very  long  leases  at  easy  rents — 
have  they  made  large  improvements?  Are  they,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  good  farmers,  or  even 
middling  farmers — in  cases,  for  example,  where  they 
have  made  money  and  are  rich  ? 

Everybody  knows  that  Irish  tenants  are,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  the  least  industrious  and  most  unim- 
proving  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  to  farming,  they  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  except  a  little  bad  routine,  that 
begins  and  ends  in  lazy-bed  Potatos.  "An  Essex 
Farmer  "  talks  of  their  having  reclaimed  the  land.  In 
the  best  part  of  a  life-time  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  I  have  seen  ordinary  tenants  reclaim 
more  than  a  small  patch,  under  an  acre,  could  be 
counted  more  than  twice  over  on  my  fingers,  and  the 
work  even  then  was  always  ill  done.  I  have  reclaimed 
all  the  wet  land  on  an  estate  of  about  4000  acres. 
Twice  only  have  I  met  with  former  drains — useless, 
shallow  things,  not  a  foot  below  the  surface,  with  no 
sufficient  outfall  and  of  course  choked,  so  that  no  one 
could  guess  any  drain  existed  there.  On  land  needing 
outlay  for  reclamation,  i,e.t  draining  and  removing 
stones,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done  by  ordinary 
tenants,  as  I  have  said,  with  very  rarest  exceptions,  and 
this  even  when  they  have  had  long  leases  that  would 
have  paid  for  the  reclamation  ten  times  over.  As  to 
the  dry  arable  lands  (brown  as  compared  with  black 
peaty  soils  that  are  wet),  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  a  time  when  these  had  not  been  tilled,  and  so 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  reclaimed.  The  process 
of  reclaiming  these  was  by  paring  and  burning  for 
Potatos,  and  the  same  process  was  carried  on  upon  the 
wet  peaty  soils  whenever  a  dry  spring  made  it  possible, 
and  also  on  half-wet  sides  of  mountains.     A  successful 


Potato  crop  on  such  lands  before  the  Potato  failure 
paid  splendidly  for  this  paring  and  burning,  but  it  was 
repeated  again  and  again  in  consequence  of  the  profit 
till  much  of  the  middling  quality  of  dry  land  was 
exhausted  beyond  belief,  till  it  would  grow  nothing. 
I  have  seen  good  land,  with  here  and  there  dwarf 
Briar  and  a  tuft  of  hard  grass,  with  red  soil  for  some 
space  between  each  tuft :  10  acres  would  not  feed  a 
sheep.  Twenty  years  of  good  farming  has  not  restored 
such  land  to  its  natural  condition.  I  have  long  said, 
wet  land  has  paid  me  far  best,  because  the  water 
hindered  the  tenant  from  exhausting  it,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  drained  it  paid  well.  But  this  run-out  dry  land, 
with  streaks  of  red  ashes  turning  up  when  it  was 
ploughed  deep,  and  supposed  to  have  been  reclaimed 
by  tenants,  was  insatiable,  like  a  starved  beast. 

This  state  of  things  is  passing  away  a  little.  But 
the  whole  improvement  has  originated  with  improving 
landlords  and  the  Scotch  bailiffs  and  Scotch  agricul- 
turists employed  to  go  among  the  farmers  and  teach 
them. 

As  to  buildings  made  by  tenants,  I  have  taken  down 
in  writing  the  tenants'  own  statement  of  the  cost  of 
such  buildings,  and  in  very  few  cases  does  the  claim,  as 
made  by  themselves,  exceed  a  year's  rent  of  the  farm, 
and  then  only  by  a  little.  I  never  get  rid  of  ever  so 
bad  a  tenant  without  losing  near  two  years'  rent  in 
arrears  and  costs.  The  true  cause  of  the  tenants'  outcry 
against  the  Land  Act  is,  that  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  the  honest  claims  of  the  landowner  are  nine  times 
out  often  more  than  a  set-off  against  the  rights  the  Act 
gives  the  tenants.  An  Irish  La?id(nvner. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  FARMERS. 

I  cannot  at  all  concur  in  Mr.  Charnock's  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  our  American  cousins,  or  in  his 
statement  that  the  American  soil  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  is  generally  exhausted.  If  so,  of  what  use 
would  have  been  the  millions  of  slave  labourers  now 
liberated  ?  And  how  is  it  that  America  exports  annu- 
ally nearly  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  besides  producing 
enough  for  her  own  manufacturers  ?  Whence  come  her 
other  vast  exports  of  the  most  varied  character,  from 
tobacco  and  turpentine  to  corn  and  cattle  cake  ;  and  all 
this  after  amply  feeding  her  39,000,000  of  population, 
and  well  feeding  the  following  animals,  which  number 
three  for  one  as  compared  with  our  own  : — 

Extract  from  the  Agricultural  Returns,  1S71, 
bv  our  Board  of  Trade  ; — 
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(39,000,000)  not  only  exceeds  ours,  but  that  her  wealth 
equals  ours  ?  According  to  recent  estimates  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  put  at  30,000,000,000  dols., 
equal  to  ours,  which  is  calculated  at  ^"6,000,000,000 
sterling.  Could  such  results  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  ill-conditioned,  unworthy,  or  misgoverned  people  ? 
During  the  last  30  years,  although  I  have  not  accepted 
the  many  pressing  invitations  to  visit  the  United  States,  I 
have  conversed  and  corresponded  with  many  Ameri- 
cans of  various  classes,  and  have  received  annually  the 
copious  and  intelligent  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Agricultural  Society ;  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  as  a  people, 
industrious,  intelligent,  enterprising,  well-educated, 
humane,  kind,  and  a  law-abiding  people,  and  if  I  had 
any  doubt  as  to  their  humanity,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  termination  of  that 
awful  and  exciting  civil  war  there  was  no  revenge,  and 
not  a  life  was  sacrificed,  except  of  the  villain  who 
robbed  the  prisoners  under  his  care  of  the  food,  &c, 
transmitted  by  their  friends. 

I  have  also  seen  "  Brilishers"  (some  from  this 
neighbourhood  originally)  domiciled  in  the  States,  who, 
on  their  visit  to  this  country,  have  expressed  satisfac- 
faction  with  their  improved  condition  ;  but  I  never 
found  one  who  expressed  sentiments  similar  to  those 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Charnock.  The  money  remitted 
to  friends  (by  those  who  once  had  but  little)  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  satisfaction 
and  success.  We  all  know  that  portions  of  many  of 
the  old  States  have  been  exhausted  by  constant  crop- 
ping and  never  manuring  or  deeply  cultivating;  but 


even  that  land  is  becoming  more  valuable,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  population  in  those  longer  settled  dis- 
tricts ;  but  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  it  is  the  manu- 
mission  of  slaves  that  has  caused  the  owners  of  land 
to  sell  the  properties  which  they  once  possessed,  but 
have  now  no  longer  their  capital  (their  slaves)  to 
cultivate  them. 

Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  land  in  the 
States  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  still 
1,500,000,000  of  acres  of  uncropped  land  to  dispose  of, 
and  it  amazes  one  when  we  hear  that  as  much  as 
90,000,000  of  acres  (double  the  area  of  the  farmed 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom)  have  been  given  to  a 
single  railway  company.  No  wonder  that  their  rail- 
ways are  numerous  and,  in  fact,  general,  and  that  they 
have  been  constructed  at  small  cost. 

As  to  the  national  temperament,  I  am  a  believer 
that  race  is  greatly  dependent  on  soil  and  climate,  in 
men  as  in  animals.  Our  American  cousins  are 
vivacious,  conscious  and  proud  of  their  country  and 
their  doings,  as  they  have  a  just  right  to  be,  and  are 
fond  of  talking  about  them.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
bright  and  hot  summer,  and  a  clear  sharp  winter.  We 
Britishers  are  equally  proud  of  our  country  and  of  our 
doings,  but  do  not  boast  of  them,  for  our  dull  and 
equable  climate  reacts  on  our  temperament,  and  renders 
us  reserved  and  taciturn.  An  American  gentle- 
man made  this  remark  to  me: — "In  my  country  I 
sleep  fitfully,  often  awaking ;  but  when  I  come  to 
England,  my  sleep  is  sound  and  undisturbed."  So 
much  for  climate. 

But  even  their  exhausted  lands  are  acceptable  at  the 
price  asked  for  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  our  own 
inferior  soils  ;  it  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  leaves  an 
ample  margin  for  improvement  by  artificial  or  by 
cattle-fed  manures.  1  paid  £2.^  per  acre  for  my  poor 
unimproved  land,  and  it  was  considered  cheap  30  years 
ago.  We  know  that  good  land  in  this  country  sells 
f°r  jLS°  t0  £7°  Per  acre.  For  as  many  shillings  good 
land  may  be  bought  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada.  I  sometimes  ask  myself  why  do  people  emi- 
grate? The  direct  reply  is  "  to  improve  their  condition 
and  position  in  society  by  a  large  return  for  their 
capital,  whether  that  capital  be  labour  or  money." 

Here  the  relation  of  population  to  land  is  numerically 
as  one  to  one,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  States  and  in 
Canada  it  is  as  one  to%20,  or  even  more.  It  therefore 
requires  no  conjuror  to  discover  in  which  labour  and 
capital  find  the  greatest  social  weight  and  remuneration. 
I  met  recently,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  a 
gentleman  on  a  visit  here  from  Canada.  Some  20  odd 
years  ago  he  was  a  farmer  of  100  acres  of  land  in  Suf- 
folk, with  a  capital  of  .£600.  He  was  a  "nobody" 
in  England,  paid  a  high  rent,  tithes,  and  rates  ;  was 
overstocked  with  game,  and  snubbed  if  he  complained 
of  it.  His  independent  spirit  rebelled  against  this,  so 
he  sold  off,  went  to  Canada,  and  with  the  ,£600  bought 
a  farm  ready  cultivated,  stocked,  and  cropped, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  one  in  England.  His 
capital  soon  fructified  ;  there  was  no  rent,  tithe, 
or  poor  rate  to  pay.  He  was  a  landowner  ;  his  own 
master.  He  bought  more  land  ;  became  a  magistrate 
in  the  district,  and  a  respected  member  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  The  only  thing  he  complained  of 
was  that  Jack  Frost  now  and  then  used  his  nippers 
most  unmercifully  ;  still  there  was  no  coal  bill  to  pay, 
and  yet  plenty  of  fuel.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  labour 
and  capital  finding  its  way  to  more  profitable  regions  ! 

This  emigration  must  go  on  increasing,  so  long  as 
our  population  increases  and  our  acres  do  not  multiply, 
especially  now  that  mighty  steam  has  bridged  the 
widest  of  oceans. 

The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  understand  and  allow  for  our  variations  in 
temperament  and  manners,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
both  countries,  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  arc  both 
(Americans  and  Britishers)  a  loyal,  orderly,  and  right- 
minded  people. 

I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  last  American  census, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  population  are  not  of  American  birth  or  parentage, 
but  foreign  immigrants  from  various  nations.  It  was 
stated  that  the  true  Americans  had  small  families,  as 
compared  with  those  from  foreign  countries,  and  that 
they  are,  consequently,  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 
general  population. 

It  could  surely  never  have  been  intended  that  we 
should  war  against  our  own  descendants — united  with 
us  in  both  blood  and  language,  and  I  trust  that  we  may 
yet  long  continue  to  be  useful  to  and  proud  of  each 
other.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiftree  Hall,  Kelvcdot^  Essext 
May  22.  


THE  CHIPPING  NORTON 
MAGISTRATES. 
Some  three  weeks  ago  the  body  of  men  working  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Hambridye,  of  Ascott,  went  out  after 
due  notice,  and  after  he  had  declined  to  pay  them  the 
increase  they  demanded.  There  was  a  carter  in  his 
employment,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  grievance  of 
his  own;  but,  as  Mr.  Ilambritlge  had  allowed  his 
fellow-labourers  to  go  out,  the  carter  thought  fit  to  join 
in  the  strike  without  any  notice  whatever.  For  this 
Mr.  Hambridgc  summoned  and  obtained  costs  against 
him,  and  "the  neighbourhood"  added  this  to  the 
previous  cause  of  "  aggravation  "  against  the  farmer. 
The  next  step  in  the  business  was  the  employment  by 
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Mr.  Ham bridge  ot  two  labourers,  named  John  Hodg- 
kins  and  John  Millan,  whom  he  had  brought  irom  a 
village  at  some  short  distance  from  his  own.  The 
labourers  out  on  strike  took  no  visible  part  in  any  pro- 
ceedings to  obstruct  the  two  strange  hands  ;  but  the 
women  of  Ascott  resolved  on  a  physical  force  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  Union  principles.  Some  16  or  17  of 
them  assembled  at  a  gate  by  which  Hodgkins  and 
Millan  had  to  enter  Mr.  Hambridge's  field,  some  of 
them  being  provided  with  sticks  ;  and,  saying  that  they 
were  determined  the  men  should  not  work  for  Mr. 
Hambridge,  they  "dared"  them  to  enter  on  his  land. 
Not  a  blow  was  struck,  and,  though  very  abusive  and 
threatening  language  was  used,  the  fright  and  peril 
which  a  few  girls  and  middle-aged  women  had  occa- 
sioned to  the  two  stalwart  labourers  could  not  have 
been  very  serious,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  men  themselves,  the  women  actually  offered  to 
escort  them  back  to  the  village  and  give  them  "a 
drink,"  and  that,  after  declining  the  protection  and 
hospitality  of  the  Amazons  who  had  so  terrified  them, 
they  walked  to  Mr.  Hambridge's  homestead  unguarded 
and  unhurt,  and  subsequently  went  to  work  on  the 
farm  under  the  powerful  protection  of  one  police  con- 
stable. Most  people  will,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  end  there  ; 
but  Mr.  Hambrilge  thought  otherwise,  and  summonses 
were  taken  out  at  his  instance  against  17  women.  They 
were  summoned  under  the  Act  34  and  35  Victoria, 
cap.  32,  which  is  "  an  Act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Law 
relating  to  Violence,  Threats,  and  Molestation."  The 
first  section  of  that  Act  makes  it  an  offence  within  the 
scope  of  the  enactment  to  "  threaten  or  intimidate  any 
person  in  such  manner  as  would  justify  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  on  complaint  made  to  him,  to  bind  over  the 
person  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep  the  peace." 
The  case  came  before  the  Chipping  Norton  Bench  on 
Wednesday,  the  presiding  magistrates  being  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Harris  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  D.  Carter.  Mr. 
"Wilkins,  a  local  attorney,  appeared  for  the  complainant. 
The  women  pleaded  "Not  Guilty,"  but  they  had  no 
professional  assistance.  The  charge  as  against  one  of 
them  was  dismissed  ;  but  of  the  17  charged,  16  were 
found  "  Guilty,"  and  the  two  reverend  magistrates, 
after  a  "lengthy  consulation,"  ordered  seven  of  the 
women  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  and  the  remain- 
ing nine  to  be  imprisoned  for  seven  days,  with  the 
addition  of  hard  labour  in  every  case. 

Such  a  sentence  staggered  the  poor  women  ;  and 
well  it  might,  for  it  has  staggered  the  whole  county. 
The  indignation  at  its  severity  is  deep  and  outspoken. 
It  is  fair  to  the  two  magistrates  to  say  that  the  Act  did 
not  allow  them  the  option  of  imposing  a  fine.  If  a 
fine  had  been  inflicted,  an  officer  of  the  Union  was  in 
attendance  with  money  to  pay  it.  The  same  section  of 
the  Act  which  enumerates  the  offences  coming  under 
it  provides  that  the  offender  "  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  months."  But  the  justices  had 
another  option,  which  the  law  and  usage  gives  all 
judges  in  such  cases,  and  of  which  most  people  would 
have  supposed  any  magistrates  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  humanity  would  avail  themselves  in  this  case. 
They  might  have  allowed  the  women  to  stand  out  on 
their  own  recognisances,  binding  them  "to  come  up 
for  judgment  when  called  upon."  If  the  object  of  the 
justices  was  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  threatening, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  effectu- 
ally achieved  by  such  a  course  ?  No  one  about  the 
district  appears  to  doubt  it ;  and  the  two  justices 
have  the  less  excuse  for  not  having  come  to  such  a 
merciful  and  conciliatory  decision  because,  if  they  had 
only  been  at  the  pains  to  inquire,  they  would  have 
found  that  when  on  August  9  last  some  men  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Woodstock  Bench  under  the  very 
same  Act,  the  justices  then  presiding  adopted  that 
course,  even  though  actual  violence  to  some  slight 
extent  was  proved  in  evidence,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  since  then  there  has  been  no 
threatening  or  intimidation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woodstock,  and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
require  the  men  to  come  up  for  judgment.  Mr.  Carter, 
during  the  hearing  of  the  case  on  Wednesday  last, 
more  than  once  asked  Mr.  Hambridge  whether  he 
really  meant  to  press  the  case,  and  expressed  the  diffi- 
culty he  felt  in  dealing  with  a  few  women  under  the 
provisions  of  so  severe  an  Act.  Perhaps  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Carter  were  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  let  out  the  women  on  their  own  recog- 
nizances ;  but  it  might  have  occurred  to  them  that  the 
women  doubtless  had  committed  the  offence  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  Act  34  and  35  Victoria,  cap.  32.  At 
all  events,  with  the  Act  before  them,  the  two  justices 
must  have  known  that  they  might  have  left  out  the 
hard  labour. 

The  labouring  population  of  the  village  were 
astounded  when  they  heard  the  sentence,  but  they  bore 
it  quietly  until  about  9  at  night,  when  the  "roughs" 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  there  is  a  manufactory, 
assembled  in  considerable  force.  Then,  after  much 
shouting,  an  onslaught  was  made  on  the  police-station ; 
the  windows  and  the  door  were  broken,  and  some  of 
the  tiles  were  stripped  off  the  roof.  Police  Superin- 
tendent Larkin  and  his  men  are  admitted  to  have  acted 
with  great  forbearance,  but  the  Superintendent  thought 
it  advisable  to  telegraph  for  assistance  to  Oxford, 
19  miles  distant  from  Chipping  Norton.  On  receipt 
of  his  telegram,   Inspector  Yates,   with  a  force    of 


police,  started  in  a  drag-and-four,  and  at  Woodstock 
took  up  Superintendent  Bowen.  So  riotous  was  the 
aspect  of  Chipping  Norton  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe 
to  keep  the  women  there  till  the  time  at  which  the 
first  train  leaves  ;  and  in  the  small  hours  they  were 
driven  in  the  break  the  whole  distance  to  Oxford, 
where,  at  about  6  o'clock,  they  were  locked  up  in  the 
county  gaol.  Two  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  had 
infants  at  the  breast  while  being  conveyed  on  their  cold 
journey  to  prison.  Petitions  to  the  Home  Secretary 
are  spoken  of  in  the  district,  and  so  threatening  is  the 
attitude  of  the  village  that  on  Saturday  evening  police 
were  again  despatched  from  Oxford.  The  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  population  believe  that  Mr. 
Bruce  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  send  down  an  order  for 
the  immediate  discharge  »f  the  whole  women,  who 
have  now  been  in  confinement  since  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "  Times" 
May  26.  [The  sentences,  for  seven  and  ten  days 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  have  now  expired  by 
lapse  of  time  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  term.] 


Jomc  (£orrcspnktce. 

The  Irish  Tenant  Farmer. — In  Irish  matters 
it  is  essential  that  local  knowledge  should  be 
added  to  the  absence  of  prejudice.  There  is  no 
more  likely  way  of  forming  a  wrong  opinion  than  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  articles  in  Irish  newspapers 
state  exact  facts,  or  that  public  meetings  have  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  their  complaints.  One  of  your  corre- 
spondents has  lately  assumed  that  the  attacks  on  the 
Irish  Tenant  Act  are  well  grounded,  but  he  shows  he 
had  no  experience  of  its  actual  working,  and  he  has 
listened  to  the  excited  expression  of  party  feeling.  If  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject — if  he 
knew  what  many  large  and  resident  landowners  find  it 
to  be — he  would  no  longer  endorse  the  foolish  assertion, 
it  was  a  "delusion  and  a  sham."  It  is  a  "delusion 
and  a  sham  "  if  it  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  a 
party  in  Ireland  look  at  it,  much  more  on 
account  of  their  religious  and  political  bearings 
than  from  any  care  of  its  agricultural  working. 
They  want  a  measure  of  confiscation,  that  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  should  be  boldly  and  completely 
transferred  from  the  present  owner  to  another  who  is 
now  the  tenant — at  a  fixed  rent  certainly,  but  a  rent 
that  would  suit  them,  and  not  represent  the  market 
value.  There  are  many  reasons  that  lead  them  to  desire 
this.  They  wish  to  see  a  large,  poor,  dependent 
population  covering  the  land,  perfectly  amenable  to 
their  religious  and  political  leaders  ;  raised  above  want, 
but  not  above  control.  And  they  do  all  they  can  to 
inflame  the  imagination,  they  pervert  history,  they  mis- 
state facts,  and  they  assert  the  land  is  the  people's,  and 
ought  to  support  any  population,  however  large,  however 
improvident.  Now,  the  Land  Act  was  never  intended  to 
do  all  this,  however  thoughtless  some  public  men  might 
have  been  in  what  they  said  before  it  passed.  It  was 
intended  as  a  relief  to  the  poorer  and  more  dependent 
of  the  Irish  tenantry,  who  were  supposed  to  be  unable 
to  help  themselves,  though  a  shrewder  set  of  men  do 
not  exist.  It  embodied  two  principles — one  that  all 
bond  fide  improvements  should  be  fully  paid  for  on 
ejection,  and  then  that,  if  ejection  was  arbitrary,  the 
tenant  should  not  be  removed  without  compensation 
for  the  inconvenience.  The  first  principle  is 
accepted  in  England,  the  next  is  not,  though 
if  it  is  fair  in  Ireland  it  must  also  be  in 
England.  Tenants  who  paid  ^50  a  year  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  make  terms  for  themselves  ;  and 
this  was  a  very  nice  limit,  for  no  farm  paying  less  than 
£50  a  year  rent  is  now  likely  long  to  pay,  and  if  ^100 
a  year  had  been  the  limit,  landlords  would  have  had 
the  temptation  of  enlarging  their  farms  up  to  this 
standard.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  absurd 
exaggeration  as  to  the  poverty  and  dependence 
of  the  Irish  tenant.  There  are  many  who  are 
ignorant,  indolent,  and  unhappy ;  but  in  most 
instances  they  cultivate  patches  of  land,  called  farms, 
which  cannot  give  them  the  means  to  exist  comfortably, 
and  their  social  and  religious  prejudices  lead  them  to 
oppose  any  way  of  improvement  which  is  foreign  to 
their  tastes.  They  cling  to  the  land,  from  which  they 
can  hardly  extract  an  existence,  and  they  listen 
ardently  to  the  promises  of  professional  agitators.  A 
man  with  a  decent  farm,  who  is  industrious  and  quick, 
makes  money  rapidly,  and  the  proof  that  farming  is 
not  a  bad  business  is  seen  in  the  competition  for  every 
vacant  bit  of  soil.  But  if  you  tell  the  Irish  farmer  you 
will  get  him  the  land  for  nothing  he  thinks  it  wonh 
trying  for,  however  preposterous  it  sounds  to  sober  ears. 
I  will  now  give  a  practical  proof  of  the  working  of 
the  Irish  Act.  I  had  a  small  farm  to  let.  It  fell 
to  me  through  the  death  of  a  middleman,  who  had  a 
long  lease.  According  to  my  usual  plan,  I  added  it  to 
a  farm  adjoining,  held  by  a  tenant,  refusing  to  con- 
tinue the  under  tenant,  who  did  not  reside  on  it,  but 
held  it  with  other  land,  from  other  parties.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  I  had  better  have  left  the  land  with 
the  under  tenant,  who  was  a  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  man  than  my  own  tenant.  But  I  could  not 
get  back  my  land.  The  tenant,  who  had  acquired  it, 
had  not  been  a  month  in  possession,  yet  he  had  a  right 
to  seven  years'  rent,  besides  other  compensation  on 
disturbance.  He  refused  to  yield,  and  it  was  too 
expensive   a  bargain  to   make.      I   made   a  mistake 


which  I  cannot  remedy.  The  Irish  tenant  takes  every 
advantage  he  can  of  the  Land  Act,  and  only  denounces 
it  when  it  is  unfavourable  to  himself.  I  believe  the 
Land  Act  on  the  whole  a  good  measure.  It  interferes 
most  undoubtedly  with  every  landlord,  but  it  will  not 
protect  bad  tenants,  nor  will  it  prevent  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  farms  and  improvement  of  agriculture. 
It  gives  to  an  industrious  man  security  for  his  capital, 
and  has  led  to  a  much  more  business-like  way  of  deal- 
ing. But  it  is  not  political  in  its  objects.  It  does  not 
run  counter  to  the  common  instincts  of  Nature,  it  has 
not  made  a  wet  climate  dry,  nor  enabled  a  purely  agri- 
cultural soil  to  maintain  a  large  industrial  population. 

Adulterated  Manures.— It  is  now  some  months 
since  we  trespassed  upon  your  valuable  space  in  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  practical  experiments  with 
various  manures  upon  cereals,  nor  should  we  again  so 
soon  have  troubled  you,  but  that,  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
we  feel  bound  to  place  before  your  readers  an  incident 
which  has  recently  come  under  our  notice,  which  pain- 
fully recalls  the  age  of  adulteration  in  artificial  manures, 
which  we  would  fain  had  hoped  was  numbered  with 
the  many  delusions  in  the  agriculture  of  the  past.  But 
the  case  we  now  present  to  your  readers  will  make  it 
plain  to  them  that  the  strictest  vigilance  is  still  needed 
in  the  purchase  and  use  of  artificial  manures.  The 
manure,  the  analysis  of  which  we  herewith  submit, 
was  sold  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  superphosphate, 
at  prices  varying  from  £$  to  £4  per  ton.  A  sample 
having  been  sent  to  us,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting the  result  of  our  careful  analysis,  as  follows  :— 

Moisture        . .          . .          . .          , .          . .         .,  3  36 

"Organic  matter         10.3: 

diphosphate  of  lime            . .          , .         . .         . .  .23 

Equal  to  soluble  phosphate          . .          . .         ..  (-37) 

Oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates 3.32 

Carbonate  of  lime    . .          ..         ..          . .         . .  42.68 

Alkalies          . .          . .          . .         . .          . .         . ,  3,30 

Sand 36.80 


*Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia  .. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  less  nitrogen,  and  very 
little  more  phosphoric  acid,  than  in  an  average  soil, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  no  value  as  an  artificial  manure. 
The  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  present  is 
probably  due  to  the  addition  of  quicklime,  which  in 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  has  become  carbonated. 
The  organic  matter  and  sand  has  been  supplied  by 
cinder-dirt,  of  which  portions  could  be  detected  in  the 
sample.  We  trust  that  the  facts  now  before  your 
readers  may  lead  to  more  careful  scrutiny  in  the 
application  of  artificial  manures.  Henry  Fairfax  6° 
Alfred  ffarivood,  Belstead  //all,  A/ay  2S. 

A  Person  of  Cultivation. — Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 
writing  to  the  Times  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  a  recent 
article  in  the  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle,  containing 
the  well-known  threats  of  "  beacon-fires"  and  "  mid- 
night surprises,"  declares  that  that  article  was  written 
by  "  one  who  is  a  landowner,  a  country  gentleman,  and 
a  person  of  cultivation."  Mr.  Jenkins  may  have  ideas 
of  cultivation  peculiar  to  himself,  and  this  may  account 
for  his  description  of  a  writer  who  recently  informed 
his  readers  that  the  earth  has  a  daily  revolution  round 
the  sun,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  Murray  appears 
to  be  unusually  defective  as  "a  person  of  cultivation." 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  landowner  and  to 
dwell  in  "marble  halls,"  or  towers,  without  being  "  a 
person  of  cultivation."  A  Tenant  Farmer. 


§$atutm. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Annual  A/eeting. —  At  the  annual-  meeting  of  the 
members  last  Thursday,  the  President,  Earl  Cathcart, 
in  the  chair- 
Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  said  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  proposing  that  Mr.  Holland  should  be  the  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  Those  who  knew 
the  zealous  labours  of  that  gentleman  in  the  cause  of 
agricultural  education,  the  way  in  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  endeavouring  to  facilitate  agri- 
cultural education  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
at  Cirencester,  and  how  he  had  stood  by  that  col- 
lege in  "evil  report,"  and  what  might  now  be  con- 
sidered "good  report,"  must  feel  that  for  that  alone  he 
deserved  the  highest  honour  that  the  agricultural 
world  in  England  could  confer  upon  him.  But  those 
who  had  sat  with  him,  as  he  had  done,  for  years  on 
the  Council,  knew  that  he  was  a  patient  and  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  further,  that  he  was  mo.-t 
considerate  towards  others  from  whom  he  happened  to 
differ  on  certain  points  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that,  in 
selecting  him  for  the  office  of  President,  they  would  be 
selecting  one  who  would  not  be  an  unworthy  successor 
of  the  noble  Earl  in  the  chair,  to  whom  they  all  felt 
indebted  for  his  excellent  services,  and  for  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  he  had  maintained  the  character 
of  the  Society.  | 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibes,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  anything 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Dent.     Having  for  many 
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years  met  Mr.  Holland  in  the  Council  he  had  observed 
the  great  attention  he  gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  in  that  gentleman  they  would 
have  an  admirable  President  for  the  country  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  before  passing  that  motion  he 
could  not  help  expressing  what  pleasure  he  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  being  succeeded  by  one  to  whom  agricul- 
turists were  so  greatly  indebted.  He  perceived  from 
that  morning's  papers  that  it  was  possible  that  they 
would  see  the  Czarewitch  at  the  Hull  meeting.  At  a 
former  meeting  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  he  hoped  other  potentates  would 
visit  meetings  which  had  now  acquired  a  world-wide 
interest. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  adopted  unani- 
mously, 

Mr.  Holland,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  trusted 
that  with  the  good  feelings  which  had  existed  between 
himself  and  the  Council  for  so  many  years  he  would  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  duties  which  would  devolve 
upon  him  in  the  important  and  honourable  office  with 
which  he  was  to  be  entrusted.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  have  many  great  personages  from  the  East  at 
their  exhibitions,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  allowed 
an  interpreter. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  Council,  the 
result  being  that  the  House  List  was  adopted,  the  only 
new  member  being  Mr.  John  Torr,  M.  P. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.,  the  trustees  and 
the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins)  read  the 
report — given  last  week. 

Mr.  Roberts  (Secretary  of  the  Cirencester  Club)  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  there  were  one 
or  two  points  which  struck  him  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  report,  relating  to  the  educational  examinations. 
From  the  particulars  of  the  examinations  published  a 
short  time  ago  it  appeared  that  three  out  of  the  twelve 
candidates  who  were  examined  passed,  but  that  several 
failed  in  the  third  subject,  viz.,  book-keeping.  He 
doubted  whether  it  was  desirable  to  treat  book-keeping 
as  one  of  the  essential  subjects,  or  to  rank  it  with 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  He  had  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage its  importance  ;  but  in  his  opinion  it  was  not 
equally  important  with  some  other  subjects,  especially 
as  it  was  that  branch  of  work  which  a  farmer  could 
most  easily  get  some  one  else  to  do  for  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  examinations  should  turn  simply  on 
practical  agriculture,  and  he  believed  that  if  that  were 
the  case  many  farmers  would  take  pride  in  sending  up 
a  young  man  who  was  with  them  for  examination. 
He  would  suggest  that  a  certificate  should  be  given  for 
such  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  could  only  be 
gained  on  a  farm.  He  also  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Society  to  give  prizes  for  scholarships,  one  of 
say  ^30,  one  of  £. 20,  and  one  of  £  10,  which  would 
partly  support  students  at  Cirencester,  and  enable  them 
to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  practice  that  of  the 
science  of  agriculture.  He  knew  that  the  noble  earl  in 
the  chair  had  expressed  a  wish  that  that  Society  should 
associate  itself  more  closely  with  other  agricultural 
bodies,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  no  association 
which  would  be  attended  with  greater  mutual  benefit 
than  one  with  Cirencester  College.  As  regarded  the 
Society's  grant  of  ,£200  a  year  to  the  Veterinary 
College,  it  had  sometimes  struck  him  that  London  was 
not  the  best  place  for  an  institution  of  that  kind. 
There  was  a  good  veterinary  hospital  at  Cirencester. 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  further  extol  the  Cirencester 
College. 

Mr.  W.  Botly,  in  seconding  the  motion,  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  on  the  addition  of  150  to  the 
list  of  members.  As  to  their  giving  any  grant  to 
Cirencester  College,  in  his  opinion  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  especially  as  the  College  was  now  out 
of  its  leading-strings.  He  deprecated  book-keeping 
being  passed  over  in  the  examinations,  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  failures  among  farmers  being  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  mode  of  book-keeping.  The  best 
kind  of  agricultural  book-keeping  that  he  ever  saw  was 
at  the  model  farm  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton. 
The  exact  cost  of  every  field  was  there  clearly  stated, 
and  every  farmer  who  saw  the  books  must  at  once  be 
convinced  that  book-keeping  of  that  kind  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  any  one  who  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Neville-Grenville,  M.P.,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  announcement  that  the  Society's 
country  meeting  in  1875  was  to  De  ne^a  m  n^s  own 
part  of  the  country  (the  West  of  England).  As 
regarded  education,  he  should  like  to  know  what  had 
been  the  results  of  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded 
— whether  the  individuals  who  had  gained  prizes  in 
former  years  had  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  agriculture,  or  whether  they  had  embarked  in  other 
pursuits.  If  they  had  not  adhered  to  agriculture,  the 
prizes  could  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  grand  practical  education  given  in  the 
showyard  and  by  the  Society's  Journal  was  not  to  be 
surpassed,  in  his  opinion,  by  any  amount  of  prizes 
given  for  competitive  examinations  or  examinations  on 
paper.  He  was  glad  that  the  motive  power  on  farms 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council.  The 
enormous  prices  to  which  horses  had  risen  must  affect 
every  farmer  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  if,  by  improving  the 
quality  of  asses  and  mules,  any  relief  could  be  afforded 
in,  that  respect,  that  would  be  a  great  point  gained.  He 
recollected  the  idea  of  giving  prizes  for  asses  being 
scouted  at  a  general  meeting,  and  the  unfortunate  indi- 


vidual who  suggested  it  was  afterwards  jeeringly  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  run  himself. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  hoped  that  the  meeting  in 
1875  would  be  held  in  a  central  position,  it  being 
easier  and  more  economical  for  the  farmers  of  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire  to  come  to  a  central 
point  than  for  farmers  belonging  to  other  counties  and 
machine  manufacturers  to  go  there.  He  hoped  the 
Council  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  growing  importance 
of  traction  engines  well  adapted  for  farm  labour,  as 
well  as  locomotion  on  roads. 

Mr.  Freebody  would  ask  how  many  farmers 
applied  during  the  last  year  for  the  assistance  of  the 
veterinary  officers. 

Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  tell  the  amount  ot  applica- 
tions, but  it  was  next  to  nothing.  It  was  the  habit  of 
the  other  Professors  to  make  a  report,  but  the  Veteri- 
nary Professor  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Freebody  thought  that  any  member  who  had 
a  diseased  animal  should  be  able  to  obtain  assistance 
without  making  any  payment.  Some  years  ago  he 
made  a  proposal,  which  he  would  now  repeat.  It  was 
"That  a  committee,  to  consist  of  three  governors, 
three  life  members,  three  annual  subscribers,  and  one 
honorary  member  not  in  any  way  employed  by  the 
Society,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  to  confer 
with  the  present  official  and  honorary  staff,  in  order  to 
report  to  the  President  and  Council  for  the  next  general 
meeting  of  this  Society  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
in  order  that  some  of  its  accrued  funded  capital  should 
become  of  greater  practical  service  towards  the  general 
advancement  of  English  agriculture  than  being  left 
invested  in  the  New  Three-per-Cents." 

It  was  ultimately  understood  that  the  Council  would 
receive  what  had  been  read  as  a  suggestion  for  then- 
consideration. 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  hoped  the  Council  would 
not  alter  the  system  of  educational  prizes  because  some 
candidates  had  failed  in  reference  to  book-keeping. 
Every  year  the  committee  had  to  make  some  altera- 
tions ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  never  lower  the  present 
syllabus. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  his  only  cause  of  regret 
in  connection  with  the  report  was  that  the  Council 
had  passed  over  the  question  of  emigration,  which 
affected  the  labour  question  to  a  very  great  extent. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  dinners  connected  with  the 
shows  had  been  discontinued,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  revived.  At  the  very  last  dinner  that  took  place 
some  very  interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by 
distinguished  foreign  visitors. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  great  sympathy 
was  now  expressed  for  the  poor  man,  and  he  feared 
that  undue  zeal  in  the  direction  to  which  he  alluded 
would  tend  to  lessen  those  wages  which  were  essential 
to  the  poor  man.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Freebody 
should  have  seemed  to  draw,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  an 
invidious  comparison  between  persons  of  different  ranks 
in  that  Society.  In  the  Council  no  such  distinctions 
were  known ;  and  having  exerted  himself  for  the 
Society  from  8  in  the  morning  till  8  in  the  evening, 
he  might  surely  be  regarded  as  a  "worker."  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  that  morning  about  motive  power 
on  farms.  In  the  present  state  of  the  horse  market  the 
Council  considered  it  desirable  to  improve  asses  and 
mules.  Mr.  Pease  had  offered  a  handsome  prize  for 
that  purpose  in  connection  with  the  Hull  meeting. 
Not  contented  with  that,  that  gentleman  had  also 
imported  about  the  best  ass  in  France,  which  would  be 
exhibited  at  the  show.  The  size  of  that  animal 
and  the  girth  of  the  knee  were  immense  ;  and  he  (the 
Chairman)  had  no  doubt  that  good  animals  would 
be  bred  in  consequenee  of  that  importation.  They 
were  all  no  doubt  expecting  shortly  to  receive 
a  good  deal  of  information  in  reference  to  horses, 
through  the  report  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Among  the 
family  documents  in  his  possession  he  had  found  some 
rather  interesting  papers,  which  strikingly  illustrated 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  equine 
skeleton  in  the  military  cupboard.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  relating  to  horses,  made  on  January  I, 
1805,  for  the  18th  Light  Dragoons.  That  return, 
which  was  signed  "  Charles  Howard,  Brigadier- 
General,  Lieut. -Commanding  the  18th  Light  Dra- 
goons," referred  to  319  horses.  Of  these,  231  were 
under  1 5  hands  high,  the  ages  being  from  four  to  seven 
years,  and  the  mean  average  was  14  hands  and  \  inch 
to  15  hands  and  34  inches.  Among  other  curious 
documents  bearing  on  that  subject  there  was  the 
following  :— "  My  dear  Lord,— My  groom  says  I  gave 
1 10  gs.  for  the  bay,  and  120  gs.  for  the  black.  If  you 
prefer  the  former,  you  shall  have  him  for  120,  and  the 
latter  for  130."  There  was  also  the  following, 
addressed  to  Lord  Cathcart,  and  dated  November  24, 
1805: — "A  bay  gelding;  shows  blood;  15  hands 
high,  with  black  legs,  has  no  white  in  his  face,  except- 
ing half-a-dozen  hairs  scarcely  visible,  nor  has  he  any 
white  about  his  body,  but  the  extremity  of  each  flank  is 
of  a  light  fawn-colour.  At,  present  he  has  two  or  three 
scars  on  his  head  about  the  off  eye.  Price  115  gs." 
The  want  of  competition  among  the  Wold  farmers  re- 
minded him  that  when  an  Irishman  was  asked  what 
was  the  pith  of  his  speech,  he  replied,  "  Pith  !  why,  it 
is  all  pith."  So  the  Wold  farmers,  being  very  excel- 
lent agriculturists,  probably  considered  that  their  farms 
were  all  model  ones.  The  gentleman  who  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  expressed  a  desire  for  a  closer 


union  between  that  Society  and  others  connected  with 
agriculture.  He  (the  Chairman)  hoped  and  expected 
to  see  that  some  day,  but  such  objects  were  not  to  be 
accomplished  all  at  once.  What  they  should  aim  at 
was  a  system  of  free  association,  and  nothing  like 
amalgamation  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  see  they  were 
progressing  every  day — and  he  believed  there  would 
be  greater  progress — towards  free  association.  The 
matter  was  not  yet  ripe  for  action,  but  they  had  read 
numerous  letters  from  the  managers  of  other  societies, 
showing  sympathy  with  the  object.  The  proposer  of 
the  motion  had  expressed  gratification  that  the  Council 
seemed  fully  prepared  to  receive  and  duly  consider 
suggestions.  That  was,  no  doubt,  a  point  of  great 
importance,  as  it  often  happened  that  most  important 
improvements  were  suggested  by  outsiders. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Holland,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
auditors. 

The  Chairman  having  then,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  invited  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council, 

Mr.  Botly,  alluding  to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
Stirling,  urged  that  a  conversazione  should  be  held 
instead  of  a  dinner,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the 
British  Association,  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
many  similar  bodies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  then  separated.  From  the  "  Mark  Lane 
Express."  

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  was 
read  by  {Mr.  Munro  on  the  trial  of  grubbers,  which 
took  place  on  the  farm  of  Rutherford,  near  Kelso,  on 
Thursday,  April  17  : — 

The  field  operated  on  had  been  ploughed  with 
rather  a  wide  furrow,  and  only  6  inches  deep.  There 
was  a  fair  portion  of  clay  in  it,  and  it  was  mostly  very 
full  of  quicken  grass.  It  was  very  well  fitted  for 
testing  the  implements,  and  was  in  good  condition  for 
being  cultivated.  Of  the  six  implements  that  were 
brought  forward,  the  committee  considered  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  two-wheel  machine  made  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Edington,  Chirnside,  made  the  best  work,  with  fewest 
stoppages,  and  at  the  least  expenditure  of  horse- 
labour  ;  but  from  its  not  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
Kelso  show,  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  entitled 
to  compete.  Perhaps  the  directors  might  take  Mr. 
Brown's  case  into  their  favourable  consideration,  as  his 
other  implement,  which  was  at  Kelso,  is  much  of  the 
same  construction  ;  his  manner  of  fastening  the  tines  is 
very  simple,  and  they  are  easily  removed  for  repair. 
Excluding  the  above,  the  committee  recommend  the 
two-wheel  grubber  made  by  Messrs.  Kemp,  Murray 
&  Nicholson,  Stirling.  Pirie's  implement,  which  was 
recommended  for  trial  by  the  inspecting  committee  of 
the  show,  wrought  the  land  exceedingly  well,  and  did 
not  choke  very  often ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  Table,  it  was  very  heavy  to  draw.  Coleman's 
cultivator,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shiel,  Coldstream,  had  to 
be  stopped  after  going  once  round  the  land,  as  the 
draught  was  oppressive  for  three  horses  in  the  state  that 
the  land  was  in. 


Implement. 


Three-wheel  2-horse  grubber,  by  Mr 

Brown,  Edington,  Berwickshire  .. 
Three-wheel  3-horse  do. ,  by  Messrs, 

Kemp,      Murray     &     Nicholson, 

Stirling 
Two-wheel  2-horse  do.  by  do. 
Two-wheel    2-horse    do.,     by    Mr, 

Brown,  Edington 

Three-wheel    3-horse    do.,     by    Mr, 

Pirie,  Kinmundy      . .         . . 


Width      „ ... 
between  I  Dep* 

",ntrf   vated,  in 
?!><"     inches. 
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The  Board  resolved  to  award  a  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Kemp,  Murray  &  Nicholson,  Stirling,  and 
a  similar  one  to  Mr.  Brown,  Edington  ;  and  to  record 
their  best  thanks  to  the  committee  for  conducting  the 
trial. 

The  two  prizes  of  £6  and  £\  annually  voted  by  the 
Society  to  the  Class  of  Agriculture  in  the  Edinburgh 
University  were  reported  to  have  been  this  year 
awarded  to — I,  Henry  Krskinc,  Brechin  ;  2,  David 
T.  Mitchell,  Burnton,  Laurencekirk,  and  3,  John 
Dyer,  Edinburgh — equal  ;  and  that  the  prizes  had,  as 
usual,  been  taken  in  books. 

The  report  of  the  examinations  for  the  Society's 
veterinary  certificate,  which  took  place  on  the  141b, 
15th,  and  16th  ult.,  when  26  students  passed,  and 
eight  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society,  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

CIRENCESTER 
Local  Taxation. — Mr.  Ellett  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Haling  Bill,  referring  chielly 
to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  present  exemptions  ol 
mines,  woods,  and  game,  and  to  the  clause  making 
perpetual  the  Act  by  which  stock  in  trade  and  per- 
sonal property  is  now  annually  exempted  from  assess- 
ment, to  which  Mr.  Ellett  objected,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  weakened  the  case  for  reform  in  local  taxation 
by  absolutely  exempting  personal  property  from  its 
liability  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  to  contribute  to 
the  poor-rate. 

The  President  (Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.) 
said  :  The  points  in  this  Bill  which  are  of  most 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  are  the  pro- 
posals to  rate  mines,  woods,  and  game,  and  the  clause 
perpetuating  the  exemption  of  stock  in  trade.  Now  in 
principle  I  think  that  we  have  all  been  long  agreed 
that  mines,  woods  (by  which  we  mean  timber),  and 
game,  should  be  liable  to  rales.  But  this  Bill  as  it 
stands  does  nothing  more  than  affirm  that  principle, 
and  is  of  about  as  much  value  as  an  Act  of  Parliament 
as  a  resolution  of  this  Chamber  would  be,  because  the 
difficulty  does  not  consist  in  saying  whether  these 
things  shall  be  liable  or  not,  but  in  deciding  how  they 
shall  be  rated.  Take  mines  to  begin  with.  Some  people 
say,  and  they  consist  principally  of  the  owners  of 
mines,  that  the  rates  should  be  levied  on  the  dues  paid 
to  the  landlord,  others  on  what  it  may  be  supposed  to 
let  at,  others  on  the  dividend  that  it  pays.  Now  this 
BUI  lays  down  no  principle  on  what  should  be  rated, 
but  leaves  it  to  every  assessment  committee.  The 
consequence  will  be  that  you  will  have  assessment 
committees  influenced  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  by 
mining  interests,  and  in  others  by  agricultural.  There 
will  be  law  suits  of  a  very  expensive  character.  Then 
with  regard  to  woods.  Is  a  wood  containing  timber 
to  be  rated  upon  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  that  timber? 
Upon  what  it  would  let  as  a  pasture?  Or  upon  what 
it  would  let  for  if  a  considerable  sum  were  expended  in 
grubbing  it  up?  It  lays  down  no  guide  whatever. 
Again,  with  regard  to  game.  How  is  a  sporting  right 
to  be  valued  ?  In  one  case  a  man  spends  a  considerable 
sum  in  preserving  game,  feeds  them,  and  so  makes  the 
shooting  very  valuable.  Is  he  to  be  rated  on  this?  In 
another  case  a  man  may  not  have  any  keepers,  may  not 
buy  any  corn  for  the  game,  and  as  a  result  the  shooting 
would  be  worth  next  to  nothing.  Is  this  man  to  be 
rated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  first  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Bill  as  it  at  present  stands  is  utterly  use- 
less, and  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  comes 
to  discuss  the  question  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
Now,  let  me  state  what  perhaps'some  persons  here  may 
know,  that  these  are  no  new  questions.  The  rating  of 
mines  is  a  question  which  has  for  years  past  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bill  after 
Bill  has  been  brought  forward,  and  defeated  by  the 
objections  of  its  opponents  j  and  yet  after  all  this 
attempted  legislation,  which  at  any  rate  has  enabled 
the  House  to  ascertain  the  views  of  all  parties,  we 
have  a  Government  bringing  in  a  Bill  which  lays  down 
no  mode  whatever  in  which  this  difficult  thing  is  to  be 
done.  I  am  sure  if  the  Bill  was  a  good  one  no  one 
would  support  it  more  heartily  than  I  would.  I  would 
gladly  assist  the  Government  in  their  endeavour  ;  but 
to  say  that  we,  as  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  are  to 
approve  of  such  a  mere  skeleton,  is  more  than  I  am 
disposed  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  13th  clause,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Ellett.  I  think  all  who  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  would  be  of  opinion  that  to  rate 
stock  in  trade  involves  a  great  principle.  It  was  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  that  every  inhabitant 
of  a  parish  was  to  pay  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  That  Act  clearly  contem- 
plated taxing  the  owner  of  personal  as  well  as 
of  real  property.  It  is  upon  this  Act  that  those 
who  wish  to  see  personal  property  brought  to  pay  its 
fair  share,  very  largely  base  their  claim.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see,  before  this  great  question  is  settled, 
the  advantage  of  a  very  strong  argument  taken  away 
by  a  clause  in  this  Bill.  But  I  hope  the  Chamber  will 
not  forget  that  we  have  to  consider  these  two  measures 
upon  a  far  wider  basis  than  that  merely  of  the  clauses 
which  they  contain.  As  they  now  stand  they  certainly 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  answer  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  personal  property  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  burdens  which  now  fall  upon  real  estate. 
By  removing  the  exemptions  upon  certain  classes  of 
real  property  they  make  the  inconsistency  still  more 
glaring  than  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  Chamber 
may  affirm  the  desirability  of  subjecting  these  various 
properties  of  mines,  woods,  and  game  to  rates,  but  I 
hope  it  will  also  affirm  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  complete  remedy — and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
Government  does  not  hold  them  forth  as  a  remedy — 
but  that  we  trust  the  Government  will  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  until 
we  attain  its  solution. 


MONMO  UTHSHIRE. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Chamber  to  consider 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  the  Chairman  read  a 
copy  of  the  Bill,  and  some  desultory  discussion  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Stratton  said  : — 
In  the  question  of  permanent  improvements  and  the 
mode  of  valuing  them,  no  tenant  should  have  the 
right  of  draining  land  as  he  liked  without  representing 
it  to  his  landlord,  and  he  simply  submitting  himself  to 
the  verdict  of  an  arbitrator  sent  down  by  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Pybus  said  there  were  a  good  many  landlords 
who  know  nothing  about  draining,  and  if  the  tenants 
had  not  energy  and  enterprise  about  them  the  land 
would  never  be  drained  at  all. 

Mr,  TILL  cgnsidered  that  deep  draining  was  in  all 


cases  the  safest  and  best,  because  if  they  had  a  system 
of  shallow  draining  the  manure  that  was  put  upon  the 
land  was  washed  away  to  some  watercourse  and  lost. 
He  thought  there  was  a  much  greater  mistake  in  shallow 
than  in  deep  draining. 

Mr.  Stratton  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  rules  which  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
whole  country.  This  was  a  country  which  had  been 
governed  on  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  have  free  trade  in  one  thing  and 
not  in  another.  Why  should  not  freedom  of  contract 
be  allowed  between  landlords  and  tenants,  as  the 
general  principle  of  managing  their  farms  in  this 
country  ?  He  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  If  that 
Bill  was  passed,  it  was  what  he  should  call  a  case  of 
over-legislation.  By-and-by  gentlemen  would  not  be 
allowed  to  have  private  parks  ;  there  were  plenty  of 
people  in  this  country  who  thought  gentlemen's  parks 
should  be  taken  trom  them,  on  the  plea  that  the  land 
belonged  to  the  people.  He  did  not  believe  the  Bill 
was  necessary  at  all,  or  that  any  legislation  was  re- 
quired. With  the  present  high  price  of  labour  and 
other  things  continuing,  landlords  would  not  find  it 
suit  their  purpose  to  behave  badly  to  their  tenants.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  land  not  producing 
so  much  as  it  should,  which  was  another  mistake.  If 
wages  and  price  of  labour  were  to  rise  as  it  had  gone 
on  rising,  being  25  per  cent,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
he  thought  that  a  good  deal  of  land  would  be  laid  down 
to  grass,  and  the  land  would  produce  rather  less  than 
more  than  it  had  done  ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
would  not  increase  the  production,  nor  would  the 
farming  of  the  country  be  appreciably  improved.  They 
would  do  very  much  better  by  cultivating  good  feeling 
between  landlords  and  tenants  than  going  to  law.  He 
hated  the  very  name  of  law  and  legislation,  and  why 
could  they  not  let  it  alone  ?  He  believed  it  was  a  case 
of  over- legislation  altogether,  and  not  in  the  least 
required.  As  to  the  clause  which  prevented  a  landlord 
and  tenant  making  any  agreement  they  liked,  why 
should  legislation  step  in  to  interfere  between  one  man 
and  another  making  a  contract  ?  He  protested  against 
the  whole  Bill,  and  would  propose  "  That  this  Chamber 
is  opposed  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  is  required." 

Mr.  C.  Duckham  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Till  was  very  sorry  they  should  have  any  divi- 
sion on  that  occasion.  Supposing  they  were  all  placed 
in  the  happy  situation  in  which  Mr.  Stratton  was,  they 
should  not  require  legislation.  He  proposed  that  they 
support  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  Bill, 

Mr.  Pybus  seconded  the  amendment. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Williams  considered  that  there  ought 
to  be  something  by  which  landlords  should  be  bound 
to  act  fairly  towards  their  tenants,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  set  themselves  against  the  Bill  in  toto. 

Mr.  Fothergill  said  the  bad  landlords  were  in  a 
minority  in  England,  the  majority  being  decidedly 
good,  and  he  was  sure  they  needed  no  legislation. 

Mr.  Price  thought  there  was  not  a  more  honourable 
class  of  men  under  the  sun  than  the  landlords  of  the 
country  generally.  It  was  a  very  hard  case  that  they 
should  treat  all  landlords  as  bad  landlords  because  one 
had  failed  in  his  duty  towards  his  tenants. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  it  was  to  improve  bad  land- 
lords, and  it  was  also  to  improve  bad  tenants,  that 
they  required  legislation.  And  if  a  tenant  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  land  as  he  should  he  ought  to  allow  compen- 
sation to  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant. 

Mr.  Pybus  had  no  do  doubt  that  if  the  Bill  became 
law  the  landed  property  in  the  county  of  Monmouth 
would  be  increased  in  value.  Clause  12  appeared  to 
be  a  great  bugbear,  but  if  the  Bill  become  law  some 
clause  of  the  kind  would  have  to  be  introduced,  because 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  never  yet  made  without  some 
clause  by  which  to  enforce  it.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  making  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  recompense  tenants 
unless  there  was  a  clause  to  compel  landlords  or  in 
coming  tenants  to  pay  ?  He  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  some  clause  that  did  not  appear  so  arbitrary  as 
clause  12.  Still,  something  was  necessary  to  secure 
compensation  to  the  tenant.  He  had  no  doubt  there 
were  many  tenant-farmers  who  ruined  themselves  in 
improving  their  landlord's  property.  He  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Mr.  Till. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  12 
voted  for  it. 

The  original  resolution  was  next  put  and  received  six 
supporters. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  as  a  substantive  motion 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  12  to  6. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

STOWMARKET. 
The    Landlord    and    Tenant    BUI. — At    a    recent 
meeting  of  this  Club  a  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

One  of  the  earliest  leases  I  read  of  is  so  simple  as  to 
put  to  shame  the  proverb  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit," 
and  yet  in  justice  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  supposed 
to  wear  long  robes  I  freely  confess  we  cannot  follow  it 
in  its  entirety,  I  mean  "Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the 
land."  I  once  spoke  to  a  man  who  said  his  landlord 
had  been  to  see  him,     I  expressed  a  hope  that  all  had 


been  satisfactory.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  was  told 
to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  or  go,  but  that's  as  good 
as  a  ten  years'  lease,  for  he  won't  come  round  again 
before  then."  I  wonder  how  many  members  of  this 
Club  know  the  actual  terms  of  their  lease,  beyond  the 
number  of  years  it  has  to  run,  and  the  number  of 
sovereigns  wanted  each  year  for  rent.  Many  farms  are 
let  on  lease  of  a  number  of  years,  farm  as  you  like,  and 
leave  it  on  the  four-course  shift.  This  idea  plainly 
points  out  to  my  mind  the  best  shift  on  which  the 
country  at  large  is  to  be  held.  According  to  the 
Holkham  lease,  published  January,  1872,  the  tenant  is 
to  farm  as  he  likes  for  the  first  16  years  of  the  20,  and 
may  sell  all  or  any  portion  of  the  produce  ;  but  by  a 
section  lower  down,  the  landlord  reserves  the  right  of 
insisting  on  the  four-course  shift  at  any  time,  and  then 
all  the  produce  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm.  Why 
two  such  covenants,  I  ask?  Messrs.  Raynbird,  to 
whose  writings  among  other  able  men  I  own  to  have 
freely  drawn  conclusions,  say,  "That  in  endeavouring 
to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  agreements  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
criticism  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  lawyer, 
and  they  endeavour  {as  I  would)  to  show  there  is  no 
security  to  the  landlord,  no  security  and  scope  to  the 
tenant's  judicious  application  of  skill  and  capital." 
People  must  learn  that  the  tenant  cannot  deteriorate 
the  soil  without  injuring  himself.  If  he  farms  badly  at 
the  end  of  his  hire,  it  materially  affects  his  own  interest 
should  he  wish  to  re-hire,  and  his  landlord  may  say, 
"  You  are  not  the  man  forme."  If  he  farms  well,  ami 
an  avaricious  landlord  requires  it,  he  will  be  glad  to 
pay  extra  interest  on  his  own  capital  sooner  than  seek 
greener  pastures  in  another  farm.  In  a  word,  want  of 
security  is  the  great  fault  in  land-letting.  On  the  one 
hand,  has  the  landlord  secured  for  a  continuance  men 
of  skill  and  capital  ?  On  the  other,  is  he  secured 
against  depreciation  during  the  last  years  of  a  lease  ? 
The  system  of  cropping  must  surely  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Many  covenants  suitable  to  a  light- 
land  farm  are  ridiculous  when  made  applicable  to  a 
heavy  one,  such  as  claying  or  marling,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  draining.  But,  gentlemen,  I  know  a  crop  too 
often  neglected  on  every  soil.  Most  men,  landlords 
and  tenants,  like  a  little  Mangel,  Turnip,  Kohl  Rabi, 
or  even  cattle  Cabbage.  I  drop  a  hint  for  their  next 
clean  fallow.  Let  them  cultivate  a  little  natural  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  have  it  twice  well  hoed, 
and  consume  the  produce  on  the  farm.  Draining  : 
This  covenant,  I  own,  is  getting  too  deep  for  me,  and 
has  been  so  lately  discussed  by  this  Club  that  I  gladly 
leave  it  out.  But,  as  facts  are  stubborn  things,  I  give 
my  experience  of  deep  draining  learned  since  Mr. 
Chapman's  able  lecture.  A  field  that  my  father  made 
"square"  by  filling  up,  straightening,  and  making 
fences  according  to  the  present  fashion,  has  a  drain 
from  an  old  stone  pit,  part  of  it  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep.  This  year  the  drain  blocked,  and  I  had  it  opened 
at  the  shallow  end,  working  upwards.  At  last  a  root 
24  feet  long  was  pulled  out,  and  yet  there  is  no  tree 
bigger  than  my  wrist,  and  the  draining  is  not  yet  100 
years  old.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  round  dozen  of 
leases  and  agreements  (which  are  of  course  my  private 
property  for  the  time).  There  is  so  much  similarity  of 
design  in  them  that  I  often  wonder  if  our  friends,  the 
lawyers,  had  agreed  not  to  differ  on  the  subject. 
Landlords  and  tenants  are  so  steady  going  as  not  to 
trouble  themselves  on  such  trifles,  but  it  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple^" Take  care  of  the|pennies,  and  the  pounds  are 
safe,"  that  I  make  these  few  remarks.  As  the  Holk- 
ham lease  was 'published  for  the  benefit  of  "those 
whom  it  may  concern,  and  others  as  well,"  let  me  have 
one  little  rap  at  it.  One  covenant  is,  each  tenant  shall 
send  a  fat  turkey  to  the  hall  in  the  month  of  December. 
Shade  of  the  great  Coke  defend  us  !  Why  not  return 
the  compliment  with  a  clause  for  a  brace  of  pheasants 
on  Christmas-day  ?  I  have  told  you  I  cannot  stand  a 
long  lease.  Let  me  tell  you  I  respect  the  man  who 
can  say  he,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather  have  held 
the  same  farm  on  the  same  estate  without  an  unkind 
word  on  either  side,  and  that  on  a  yearly  tendency. 
A  20  years'  lease  seems  to  me  to  point  out  very  clearly 
when  the  rent  is  to  be  raised,  but  a  yearly  tenant  does 
not  get  or  expect  notice  to  quit  every  6th  of  April. 
To  bear  out  some  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Charles  Poppy, 
of  Witnesham,  wrote  to  Messrs.  Raynbird  in  1S49  : 
"The  leases  on  heavy  lands  are  commonly  restrictive 
as  to  covenants,  but  few  farm  strictly  according  to 
covenant,  except  by  not  growing  two  white  crops  in 
succession  ....  in  fact  it  is  impossible  ....  some 
landlords  will  not  grant  leases  ....  many  tenants 
will  not  hire  on  leases  from  the  fluctuation  of  prices  and 
the  danger  of  free  trade."  One  reason,  I  fancy,  may 
still  exist ;  but  the  other  has  long  since  dwindled  away. 
On  taking  a  farm  men  ask  for  something  towards  tiles, 
and  on  being  refused,  are  content,  as  their  fathers  were, 
with  the  loppings  and  toppings  of  trees.  Why  do  they 
not  ask  for  a  trifle  towards  the  oilcake,  the  locust 
beans,  or  even  Thorley's  food  for  cattle?  And  yet, 
unasked  for,  this  is  to  be  put  right  in  a  Bill  by  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Read,  which  is  to  give  compensation  for 
improvements,  temporary,  durable,  and  permanent  to 
Ihe  tenant.  In  fact  we  are  advancing  backwards  to 
the  days  of  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
school,  who  said 
"  0  fortunati  nimium  ...  sua  si  bona,  norint  AgricolK.  " 
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Which  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  men  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  advantage  of  a  Government  education,  I 
freely  translate  in  the  words 

"  What  lucky  beggars  you  farmers  are  !  " 
If  the  oilcake  bill  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  let 
the  landlord  at  least  be  guaranteed  that  the  beans  shall 
be  consumed  on  the  farm,  or  even  the  barley  when  a 
Bill  for  the  free  trade  in  malting  is  passed.  A  tenant 
may  say,  "I  took  your  farm  at  20s.,  and  what  with 
draining,  oilcake,  &c.,  unexhausted  improvements 
(words  invented  since  the  Education  Bill)  I  have  made 
it  worth  30J."  The  debt  is  morally  (as  between  men 
of  honour)  not  legally  due.  Take  the  other  side,  and 
we  find  the  landlord  has  no  better  security.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  nearly  worn  out  your  patience.  You  will 
say  I  have  not  mentioned  many  important  covenants, 
but  let  me  hear  to-night  the  contracts  you  desire,  and, 
if  you  will,  let  me  publish  a  lease  as  approved  of  by 
this  Stowmarket  and  Central  Suffolk  Farmers'  Club, 
and  let  one  of  its  advantages  be  that  it  is,  as  our  gallant 
President  lately  expressed  it,  "  Short,  sharp,  and 
decisive." 


Unties  01  §00ks, 

Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland.  Fourth  Series. 
Vol.  V.     W.  Blackwood  &  Son. 

The  table  of  contents  is  extremely  various,  and  the 
volume  is  full  of  information.  Mr.  Robert  Scot 
Skirving  contributes  a  capital  account,  historical  and 
descriptive,  of  the  agriculture  of  East  Lothian,  for 
which  a  premium  of  £30  has  been  awarded.  Mr. 
Hutcheson's  account  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  is 
rewarded  by  the  Medium  Gold  Medal.  The  largest 
specimen  in  the  country  known  to  this  writer  is  at 
Orton  Hall  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  was  planted  in 
1857,  and  is  38  feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of 
branches  of  46  feet. 

An  elaborate  essay  on  lambing  and  the  diseases 
incident  thereto,  by  Hugh  Borthwick,  Innerleithen, 
receives  a  premium  of  10  sovereigns.  A  Medium  Gold 
Medal  is  given  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  of  Kirkliston,  also 
the  author  of  the  above  essay  on  Wellingtonia,  for  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  effect  of  the  dry  summer 
of  1870  on  trees  and  shrubs.  Then  follows 
a  capital  paper  on  the  best  modes  of  housing 
fattening  cattle,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again,  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Scott  Paterson,  of  Bannockburn,  who  receives 
£1$  as  a  prize  for  it.  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster,  forester, 
near  Moy,  in  Ireland,  is  very  inadequately  rewarded 
by  a  premium  of  ^3  for  a  capital  account  of  successful 
bog  planting,  which  will  be  worth  many  a  ^5  note  to 
any  reader  who  shall  put  the  experience  it  describes 
to  the  test. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Coupar-Angus,  receives  a  premium 
of  ^20  for  an  essay  descriptive  of  experiments  with 
Potatos  grown  with  patent  and  other  manures.  The 
results  of  these  experiments, 

"  the  reporter  thinks,  go  to  show  that,  when  no  farm- 
yard manure  is  applied  to  the  crop,  and  upon  light  land, 
the  potash  manures  have  a  decidedly  appreciable  effect 
upon  Potatos  when  used  alone  ;  but  in  regard  to  their 
effects,  when  they  are  used  as  auxiliaries  to  farmyard 
manure  only,  he  is  not  so  certain.  Taking  the  experi- 
ments as  a  whole,  the  results  obtained  from  their  applica- 
tion is  somewhat  varied,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
comparatively  steady  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitro- 
genous and  phosphatic  manures.  That  they  are  used  to 
greater  advantage  when  mixed  with  other  manures  than 
when  used  alone  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments ;  but  the  reporter  regrets  that  it  is  not  so  con- 
clusively shown  whether  this  superiority  is  partly  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  the  potash  to  the  other  manures, 
or  if  the  superiority  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
other  manures  mixed  with  the  potash — themselves.  The 
several  experiments  also  go  to  show  that  the  potash  is 
most  advantageously  used  in  the  form  of  sulphate— the 
high  quality  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit,  calcined  and 
ground,  being  in  each  case  superior  to  the  crude  kainit, 
presumably  from  the  somewhat  rough  state  of  the  latter, 
and  probably  its  consequent  difficulty  of  appropriation  by 
the  soil  in  its  crude  unmanufactured  form." 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Wall,  of  Durham,  contributes  a  paper  on 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  Turnips,  for  which 
he  receives  a  premium  of  ,£10.  The  Silver  Medal  is 
awarded  for  an  account  of  results  of  stem-and-branch 
pruning  of  Coniferse.  And  Mr.  W.  Brown,  late  estate 
agent,  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  of  Orillia,  Canada 
West,  receives  a  premium  of  £$  for  a  very  full  and 
illustrated  essay  of  30  pages  on  agricultural  fences. 
Then  follow  essays  on  Plantation  for  Ornament  or 
Game  Covert — on  Abies  Douglasii — on  Transplanting 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  on  Sawing  Machinery — all 
more  or  less  connected  with  timber  growing,  which  is 
an  important  part  of  land  management  in  Scotland. 
Another  essay  on  Potash  for  Potatos — a  capital  report 
on  Waste  Products,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  of 
Cirencester — a  prize  essay  on  Green  Crop  Manuring, 
by  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch,  of  Stranraer — an  essay,  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  King,  F.R.P.S.,  on  what  Chemistry  has  done 
for  Agriculture — an  interesting  report  on  Ancient 
Farming  Customs  in  Scotland,  by  A.  C.  Cameron, 
M.A. — a  report  on  Hiring  Markets,  by  a  committee  of 
the  Society  ;  and  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chemical  department  and  of  Board  and  general 
meetings  of  the  Society.     The  reader  will,  we  think, 


be  surprised  at  the  value  of  the  essays,  which  have 
been  rewarded  often  only  by  a  very  small  premium. 
From  some  of  them  we  shall  hereafter  publish  extracts. 
The  remarks  we  have  already  made  must  suffice  for 
the  present  to  show  that  the  volume  just  issued 
contains  a  great  variety  of  interesting  agricultural 
information. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  English  Condensed  Milk  Company.— 
Condensed  milk  was  introduced  to  the  British 
public  six  years  ago.  In  America,  however,  it  has 
been  in  general  use  for  over  ten  years,  and  the  business 
there  has  for  a  long  time  been  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. 

Preserved  milk,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  has  been 
prepared  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  for  many 
years,  for  ships'  use,  and  for  export.  This  is  known 
as  "desiccated"  milk,  but  the  manufacture  of  it  has 
now  almost  entirely  ceased,  as,  apart  from  the  hige  price, 
it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  desiccated  milk  breaks 
the  butter  globules,  and  seriously  changes  the  character 
of  the  milk.  It  can  only  be  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
while  the  condensed  milk  dissolves  readily  in  cold  or 
warm  water. 

Condensed  milk  is  somewhat  explained  by  its  name, 
as  it  is  pure  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  with  three- 
fourths  of  its  bulk  taken  away  by  condensation.  The 
portion  removed  consists  of  water  only.  The  remaining 
part  retains  all  the  nutritive  elements  originally  con- 
tained in  the  greater  bulk,  and  in  an  unchanged  con- 
dition. If  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  a  long  time,  sugar 
must  be  added ;  but  without  sugar  will  only  keep  in 
good  condition  for  a  few  days.  The  condensed  milk 
with  sugar  is  that  best  known  in  England,  and  is  what 
is  usually  sold  by  the  grocers  and  chemists  ;  but  in 
America  the  unsweetened  is  largely  used.  I  will  now 
go  over  the  more  important  points  relative  to  the  col- 
lecting of  the  milk,  and  the  process  after  receiving  it  at 
the  works,  as  practised  at  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Middlewich,  Cheshire,  by  the  English  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  with  which  I  am  connected. 

The  farmers  contract  that  the  cows  shall  be  fed  with 
nothing  that  will  impart  an  injurious  quality  or  unplea- 
sant flavour  to  the  milk ;  that  no  milk  from  a  diseased 
cow  should  be  sent  in  ;  that  the  milk  shall  be  cooled 
immediately  after  milking,  and  kept  cool ;  that  every- 
thing connected  with  the  milking  and  the  utensils  used 
shall  be  perfectly  clean  ;  that  the  milk  shall  be  pure  as 
drawn  from  the  cow  ;  that  it  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
company's  works  in  a  perfectly  good  condition  within  a 
limited  number  of  hours  after  the  milking.  These  con- 
ditions are  rigidly  enforced.  Men  are  employed  to 
examine  each  can  of  milk  as  it  comes  in  from  the 
farmers,  who  look  at,  smell,  and  taste  the  milk,  so  that 
if  there  is  any  peculiarity  of  colour,  odour,  or  flavour, 
it  is  immediately  detected,  and  it  is  rejected  if  there  is 
any  question  as  to  its  condition  or  quality.  Cream 
tests  are  also  daily  and  carefully  made. 

The  milk  is  delivered  at  the  works  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  the  farmers'  carts,  and  comes  only  comparatively 
a  short  distance.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  it  is  passed 
through  fine  strainers  into  a  large  tank,  of  which  there 
are  several,  one  of  them  holding  1500  gall.  The  cans 
the  farmers  send  the  milk  in,  before  being  returned  to 
them,  are  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  works  ;  first,  by 
washing  in  hot  water  ;  each  can  is  then  subjected  to  a 
powerful  jet  of  steam,  which  enters  every  crack  and 
crevice  in  the  can,  and  afterwards  it  is  rinsed  in  cold 
water. 

No  time  is  now  lost.  That  the  cream  may  not  rise, 
or  any  change  take  place  in  the  milk,  it  is  heated  as 
soon  as  possible  preparatory  to  being  sent  into  the 
vacuum  pan,  which  is  done  when  the  heat  reaches 
a  certain  point.  The  milk  is  kept  in  the  vacuum  pan 
at  a  low  temperature  ;  the  vapour  from  ir  is  condensed 
and  taken  away,  until  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  proper 
consistency,  and,  the  necessary  quantity  of  sugar  having 
been  previously  added,  the  process  is  completed.  The 
time  occupied  in  condensing  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  ranges  from  two  hours  and  a  half 
to  five  hours.  The  condensed  vapour  comes  away  as 
colourless  as  water,  showing  that  none  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  are  removed. 

After  the  process  of  condensation  is  completed,  the 
milk  is  drawn  off  and  poured  into  the  small  tins,  which 
are  immediately  soldered  up.  These  small  tins  are 
packed  in  cases,  holding  48  tins  each,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  market.  Once  sealed  up,  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  contents  being  tampered  with;  and  as 
the  tins  are  labelled  with  the  company's  labels,  a  con- 
sumer may  depend  upon  receiving  the  milk  exactly  as 
sent  out  by  the  company  ;  and  if  the  milk  from  the 
farmers  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  treatment  of  it 
correct,  no  change  will  afterwards  take  place,  excepting 
a  gradual  thickening  up  with  age. 

The  process  which  I  have  described  sounds  simple 
enough,  but  in  practice  it  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the 
utmost  care  and  nicety  must  be  observed,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  that  the  results  maybe  successful. 
The  exact  details  of  the  process  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  upon,  as  they  are  fairly  the  property  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  condensed  milk  without  sugar  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  prepared  with  sugar  :  it  is  largely 


used  in  the  principal  American  cities,  but  possesses  no 
advantage  over  the  sweetened  milk  excepting  where 
sugar  is  not  wanted.  It  has,  however,  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  careful  and  accurate  attention,  and  of  being 
prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farmers,  who 
produce  the  crude  milk,  and  at  some  future  period  will 
undoutedly  be  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Quality  of  Condensed  Milk. — In  1S67,  Baron  Von 
Liebig  gave  the  following  analysis  of  condensed  milk  : — 


Water 
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He  said  of  it : — u  It  consists  of  nothing  but  cow's  milk 
and  the  best  refined  sugar,  and  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  a  perfectly  pure  milk."  The 
British  Medical  Journal  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
Lancet,  in  186S,  both  testified  of  its  purity  and  excel- 
lence. Again,  the  Lancet,  in  1S71,  gave  the  following 
analysis  of  it  : — 
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— saying  it  "was  perfectly  sweet,  sound,  and  free  from 
lactic  acid." 

Taking  the  condensed  milk  as  having  been  reduced 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  the  crude  milk,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  contains,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
original  elements  of  the  original  milk,  minus  the  water, 
condensed,  and  plus  the  sugar,  added  to  preserve  it. 

As  regards  its  price,  as  against  the  milkman's  milk, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  an  exact  comparison,  as  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  what  is  ordinarily 
solid  as  milk,  but  the  fact  that  the  public  have  quickly 
adopted  it  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  it,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
the  satisfactory  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  The  demand 
is  not  principally  for  use  at  sea,  as  many  suppose,  but 
the  milk  is  largely  used  in  families,  and  as  food  for 
infants,  for  which  it  is  especially  adapted. 

The  trade  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
past  six  years  that  it  is  estimated  that  from  8000  to 
10,000  gall,  of  crude  milk  are  daily  required  to  work 
into  condensed  milk  for  consumption  in  England. 

The  sale  is  proportionally  quite  as  large  in  the  poorer 
districts  as  in  the  wealthier,  and  it  certainly  offers  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  the  advantage  of  a  really 
pure  article  at  a  moderate  price.  This  is  not  possible 
with  ordinary  milk.  The  fact  is,  the  company  starts 
with  an  important  advantage  over  the  milkman  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  each  obtains.  Admitting  that  the 
farmer  in  both  cases  sends  the  milk  as  drawn  from  the 
cow— and  in  our  case,  as  we  deal  only  with  the  best 
class  of  farmers,  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  very  little 
cause  to  complain — the  milkmen  cannot  receive  it  in  so 
good  condition  as  we  do.  The  milk  for  towns  the 
farmer  has  to  take  to  the  station,  to  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  hurry  to  catch  the  train  ;  it  is  then  subjected 
to  a  railway  journey  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  after- 
wards it  is  jolted  over  the  pavement  in  the  milkmen's 
carts.  The  motion  it  receives  on  these  different  jour- 
neys amounts  to  a  partial  churning,  and,  added  to  the 
exposure  of  the  hot  sun  or  the  rain,  to  which  it  is  often 
subjected,  seriously  affects  its  character.  Besides,  the 
milkman  who  distributes  the  milk  to  families  is  not 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  farmer,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  quality  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  is  not  easily  settled.  The  milkman 
who  brings  the  milk  to  your  door  says  the  milk  is  as 
he  received  it  from  the  wholesale  dealer.  The  whole- 
sale dealer  tells  you  the  milk  is  as  he  received  it  from 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  affirms  he  sends  nothing  but 
genuine  milk,  and  where  "the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  ' 
comes  in  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  With  condensed  milk 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  crude  milk,  as  received 
from  the  farmer,  is  of  vital  importance,  as  the  success 
of  the  process  depends  largely  upon  the  materials  started 
with,  and  any  defect  at  the  beginning  would  be  finan- 
cially fatal,  as  good  condensed  milk  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  poor  materials. 

Simple  tests  of  condensed  milk  can  be  made  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  adding  three  or  four  parts  of  water, 
and  setting  it  in  shallow  dishes  to  stand  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  when  the  cream  will  rise.  Also,  by  mixing  with 
water,  and  churning  it  at  a  temperature  of  700  Fahren- 
heit, and  butter  will  be  produced,  showing  clearly  that 
the  butter  globules  are  retained  and  unbroken. 

The  disadvantages  of  ordinary  milk  are  : — I.  It  is 
of  a  very  uncertain  quality,  and  is  usually  impoverished 
to  a  great  extent  ;  2.  It  is  materially  injured  on  the 
journey  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer  ;  3.  Ifdelivcred 
sweet  it  remains  in  that  condition  but  a  limited  period,  as 
it  is  well  known  milk  changes  from  hour  to  hour ;  4. 
For  infants'  and  invalids'  food  it  is  not  a  uniform  or 
regular  diet,  on  account  of  the  rapid  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  ;  5.  Little  care  is  taken  by  the  milkman 
to  get  milk  in  prime  condition,  and  from  healthy  cows; 
and  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  sold  from  cows  kept  in  un- 
healthy sheds  in  towns  ;  6.  It  is  not  so  convenient  to 
use,  as  every  family  must  wait  for  the  milkman  for 
their  breakfast. 

The  advantages  of  condensed  milk  are: — 1.  That  it 
is  pure — which  it  pretends  to  be — and  of  uniform  qua- 
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lity  ;  2.  It  is  condensed  in  the  country,  near  the  place 
where  it  is  produced,  and  receives  no  injury  in  trans- 
portation ;  3,  It  does  not  change,  but  keeps  sweet  any 
length  of  time,  even  if  the  tins  are  opened  ;  4.  For 
infants'  and  invalids'  food,  and  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  is  regular  and  uniform,  always  to  be  depended  on 
from  one  day  to  another,  or  from  one  week  to  another, 
as  possessingthe  same  qualities;  5.  Great  care  is  used  to 
obtain  from  the  farmers  the  milk  not  only  of  good  quality 
but  in  good  condition.  After  it  is  sent  out  by  the  com- 
pany, it  cannot  be  tampered  with,  as  the  tins  are  her- 
metically sealed  ;  6.  It  is  convenient,  always  at  hand 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  available  for  all 
domestic  purposes. 

In  connection  with  condensed  milk,  a  combination 
may  also  be  prepared  of  cocoa  and  milk,  and  of  coffee 
and  milk,  both  of  which  are  ready  for  immediate  use, 
and  need  only  boiling  water  to  make  a  cup  of  either. 
Abridged  from  Mr.  Merriman's  paper  on  this  subject 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 


Miscellaneous, 

High  Trice  of  Labour. — Here  is  a  report  of  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Orleans  County  Farmers' 
Club  (New  York,  U.S.)  on  this  subject  : — 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said  help  was  scarce  in  the  house  as 
well  as  in  the  field.  There  are  two  kinds  of  labour  on  the 
farm  — manual,  and  that  done  by  machinery.  The  latter 
is  also  costly,  through  the  high  prices  farmers  must  pay 
for  machines.  Reapers  cost  them  200  dols.,  though  their 
first  cost  was  only  125  dols.,  while  on  all  machinery  the 
manufacturers  do  not  receive  over  66  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
to  the  farmer,  the  balance  going  to  middlemen.  There  is 
no  lack  of  help  in  the  villages  and  cities  ;  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  manufacture  everything  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  Why  are  so  many  leaving  the  country  for  the 
towns?  He  thought  farmers  should  make  home  more 
attractive,  and  consult  their  sons  more  about  their 
work.  More  men  should  be  employed  in  the  winter  ; 
he  described  the  various  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done, 
as  well  as  the  advantage  of  having  all  such  work  out  of 
the  way  at  the  opening  of  spring,  and  of  starting  ahead 
and  keeping  so  through  the  season.  He  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  ten-hour  system.  The  want  of  work  in  the 
winter,  and  of  the  -ten-hour  rule  in  the  summer,  and 
scarcity  of  tenant  houses  in  the  country,  are  driving  a 
good  many  good  hands  into  other  business.  Admitted  we 
have  hard  times — still  Wheat  and  other  crops  bring  fair 
prices.  We  must  raise  better  crops  to  compensate  for 
high  labour. 

Mr.  M.  P.  GODFREY  has  to  hire,  and  finds  good  men, 
at  good  wages,  are  the  cheapest.  His  practice  is  similar 
to  the  ten-hour  rule,  and  it  works  well  ;  he  gets  along 
better  with  his  work  than  most  farmers  who  work  early 
and  late.  Men  will  not  work  now  as  farmers  used  to, 
and  we  cannot  make  them. 

Mr.  J.  Goodwin  finds  good  men  at  good  wages  the 
cheapest.  Best  to  be  liberal  with  hired  men,  and  not 
drive  them  too  hard  ;  it  also  pays  now  and  then  to  give 
them  half  a  day,  or  let  them  go  the  village  when  work  is 
slack  and  not  lose  their  time.  Still  help  is  scarce,  and  we 
must  try  to  get  more  men.  He  and  his  neighbours 
have  obtained  some  good  men  from  Castle  Garden,  in 
New  York.  He  chose  English  farm  labourers,  who  had 
been  used  to  farming  in  the  old  country,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  that  he  sent  for  more  for  himself  and  neighbours. 
He  will  send  direct  to  England  for  more  men  this  spring. 
These  men  are  steady,  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  need 
some  showing  about  certain  kinds  of  work  which  are 
not  done  here  as  they  are  in  England. 

The  Chairman  was  in  New  York  last  spring,  and  he 
went  to  Castle  Garden  to  get  men.  He  found  the  place 
nearly  full  of  people  from  different  countries,  and  many 
farmers  there  looking  for  men.  Thinks  about  one  in  three 
may  be  good.  In  two  trials  he  got  one  good  hand.  He 
has  recently  hired  two  for  a  year.  Gives  one  200  dols. 
and  board  ;  the  other  250  dols.  without  board.  Each  has 
house  and  garden  and  firewood,  and  cow  kept  in  the 
summer  in  the  bargain. 

Dr.  Fitch  thought  the  best  remedy  for  dear  labour 
was  to  raise  better  crops. 

Mr.  Delano  said  raising  better  crops  takes  more 
labour  instead  of  less. 

Mr.  Harding  thought  wages  were  none  too  high,  and 
that  men  could  not  support  their  families  on  less.  He 
thought  some  farmers  were  too  anxious  to  make  money, 
said  hired  men  were  not  well  treated,  and  made  some 
rather  strong  remarks  on  this  point. 

Hon.  A.  Hutchinson  thought  hired  men  were  well 
treated,  and  said  all  were  willing  to  pay  good  wages  for 
good  help.  But  he  could  see  no  prospectof  wages  coming 
down.  Has  been  an  employer  about  40  years,  and  does 
not  think  wages  are,  comparatively,  any  higher  than  they 
were  25  years  ago.  The  scarcity  is  caused  by  so  many 
going  west.  A  young  man,  with  reasonable  economy, 
can  soon  lay  up  some  money  at  the  present  wages,  and  he 
then  goes  west  and  gets  land.  This  is  what  most  farmers 
would  do  in  similar  circumstances.  Has  no  expectation 
that  labour  will  be  lower  as  long  as  men  thus  try  to  get 
homes.  Does  not  know  where  men  are  to  come  from  ; 
has  little  faith  in  Castle  Garden  ;  thinks  about  three  men 
in  a  thousand  may  be  good.  Prefers  to  send  direct  to 
England  for  men.  He  cannot  get  along  with  fixed  rules 
— cannot  apply  the  ten-hour  rule — likes  job  work,  but  can- 
not make  the  ten-hour  system  work.  Albany  Country 
GcntUman. 

Registers  of  Farm  Servants.— The  committee 
appointed  in  1S59  reported,  that  though  hiring  markets 
seemed  to  be  very  generally  condemned,  any  practicil 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Highland  Society  on 
the  subject  of  the  engagement  of  farm  labourers  must 
be  a  gradual  work,  depending  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
progress  of  public  opinion.     The  practical   measures 


recommended  were  the  offering  of  two  prizes — one  of 
£50  and  another  of  ^25  :  the  first  for  an  approved 
report  on  the  practical  steps  most  successfully  carried 
into  operation  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of 
any  hiring  market  held  during  1S61,  1S62,  and  1S63  ; 
the  second  for  an  approved  report  on  the  best 
designed,  best  managed,  and  most  useful  register  for 
farm  labourers  in  operation  during  the  same  years. 
The  reports  were  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  secre- 
tary by  March  1,  1S64,  but  none  were  received.  After 
carefully  considering  the  whole  information  laid  before 
them,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 1.  That  the  system  of  hiring  markets,  as  it 
at  present  prevails  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  is 
very  generally  admitted  to  be  productive  of  much  evil. 
2.  That  hiring  markets  in  the  smaller  villages  are  for 
the  most  part  quietly  and  orderly  conducted.  3.  That 
the  directors  should  be  recommended  to  send  a  circular 
to  all  the  district  associations  in  Scotland  impressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  using  their  influence  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  registers.  4.  That  the  landed 
proprietors  and  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  should 
exert  themselves  to  establish  the  system  of  registers, 
through  which  to  engage  farm  servants  with  strict  refer- 
ence to  character,  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  another 
day  as  a  holiday  instead  of  the  feeing  market  day  ;  and 
the  committee  further  recommend  that,  in  order  to 
induce  less  change  amongst  farm  servants,  ample 
cottage  accommodation  should  be  provided  on  farms. 
Highland  Society V  t(  Transactions," 
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Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  May  24.— A  changeable 
week  :  intense  cold  and  ice  frost  early  in  the  week, 
warm  and  showery  in  the  middle,  and  cool  and  windy 
at  the  end.  Less  injury  done  by  the  frost  of  Tuesday 
morning  than  might  have  been  expected.  Three  horses 
harrow  fallow  lands  three  days  ;  all  hands  hoeing  Peas, 
Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat.  Wireworms  have  been 
rather  busy  in  some  places,  and  have  injured  the  spring 
corn,  otherwise  the  crops  generally  look  healthy,  arid 
the  cold  weather  keeps  the  Wheat  stiff.  Pastures  are 
good,  and  stock  doing  well.  A,  S.  R. 

East  Essex:  May  25. — Until  to-day  the  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  very  cold  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  backward.  Few 
farmers  can  remember  having  seen  the  country  present 
such  a  bare  appearance  at  the  end  of  May  as  it  does 
now.  Any  one  inclined  to  be  paradoxical  might  say 
that  all  the  fields  are  bare  except  the  fallows.  A  short 
time  back,  leaving  Clover  and  other  feeding  crops  out 
of  the  question,  this  would  scarcely  have  been  an 
exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  heavy  lands,  on  which 
both  Wheat  and  Barley  were  sown  very  late.  Even 
now  the  fallows,  in  many  instances,  are  greener  than 
the  Barley  fields,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
not  having  yet  been  ploughed  since  the  winter. 
But  as  spring  sowing  and  Barley  rolling  may 
at  last  be  said  to  be  finished,  the  work  of  fallow- 
ing will  proceed  rapidly.  Autumn-sown  Wheat, 
except  on  the  light  soils,  where  it  is  looking 
unusually  strong,  is  very  patchy,  and  some  of 
the  spring-sown  bids  fair  to  beat  it,  being  thicker  in 
plant,  and,  just  now,  darker  in  colour.  The  recent 
white  frosts  have  given  a  yellow  tinge  to  most  of  the 
Wheats  and  Barleys,  and  the  late  Peas,  which  had 
started  well,  have  received  a  check.  As  would  be 
naturally  expected  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
both  Oats  and  Barley  have  grown  very  slowly,  and  in 
many  fields  have  a  very  unhealthy  and  stunted  appear- 
ance. Beans  planted  remarkably  well,  and  only  need 
warmer  weather  to  enable  them  to  grow  apace.  Of 
Tares  many  acres  have  been  ploughed  up,  and  the  rest, 
on  the  whole,  are  excessively  backward.  Clovers  are 
good,  and  are  forwarder  in  proportion  than  other 
crops.  Mangels  have  been  got  in  well,  although  late. 
The  recent  showers  have  been  useful  to  early  sown 
pieces,  which  have  come  up  with  great  regularity. 
With  sunny  days  and  warmer  nights  we  should  soon 
see  a  vast  improvement  in  agricultural  prospects. 
Weekly  wages  are  14J.  and  15.C  without  beer,  and 
numbers  of  the  men  are  earning  more  by  piecework. 

East  Lothian:  May  26. — For  the  last  fortnight 
the  weather,  although  cold,  has  been  very  favourable 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  work,  and  more  especially  for 
Turnip  sowing.  We  have  had  plenty  of  nice  little 
showers  to  keep  the  latter  growing,  and  to  prevent  the 
fly  from  doing  much  damage'.  All  corn  crops  are 
looking  well,  having  improved  greatly  of  late.  Potatos 
are  coming  up  beautifully,  but  grass  is  at  present  very 
bare.  Work  done  the  last  week  :  Sowing  Turnips, 
hoeing  Beans  and  Potatos,  and  threshing  Oats.  Work 
to  be  done,  much  about  the  same.  H.  B. 

West  Sussex  :  May  26. — We  have  had  our  annual 
sharp  frost  on  the  19th  and  20th,  and  the  early  Potatos 
have  been  cut  up  very  much,  and  no  doubt  the  crop 
will  be  much  deteriorated.  Altogether,  our  prospects 
are  not  yet  very  good.  Wheat  on  the  best  land  is  not 
nearly  what  we  might  expect ;  but  on  some  of  the 
light,  open,  gravelly  soils  it  is  better  than  usual,  and  alto- 
gether the  appearance  may  promise  an  average.  All 
spring  corn  is  coming  on  well ;  as  usual,  some  of  it  has 
suffered  by  wireworm.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
thing  is  the  general  failure  of  Trifolium,  which  is  no- 
where good,  and  as  horses  do  so  well  on  it  at  this 
time  it  will   be   greatly  missed.      Broad   Clover   has 


become  a  little  patchy  during  the  spring,  and  will  no 
be  heavy  ;  and  meadow  hay  will  be  a  poor  crop,  and 
much  of  the  land  will  be  unfit  to  mow  ;  and  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  old  hay  left,  yet  the  supply  for 
next  winter  does  not  promise  to  be  up  to  the  usual 
bulk.  Lean  stock  are  rather  a  dull  sale,  but  prices  are 
still  high,  and  there  is  a  good  supply.  Work  has 
been  late  all  the  season,  but  now  we  may  get  up  with 
it  and  be  able  to  sow  Swedes  in  time,  as  we  do  not 
care  to  sow  them  before  a  week  of  June  has  passed. 
G.  S. 

Wester  Ross  :  May  27. — After  a  long  continua- 
tion of  extremely  cold  weather,  in  which  neither  stock 
nor  crop  throve  well,  we  have  had  a  delightful 
and  very  beneficial  change,  and  already  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  appearance  of  everything. 
For  ten  days  we  have  been  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
land  and  in  sowing  Swedes  ;  we  now  have  about 
30  acres  sown  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  earlier 
sowings  are  coming  closely  and  vigorously  above 
ground.     Rain  is  again  rather  plentiful. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  May  27. — With  a 
change  of  wind  from  east  to  west,  the  country  is 
beginning  to  put  on  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  Work 
during  the  week  has  been  confined  to  preparing  for 
and  sowing  Swedes,  the  land  working  fairly,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  to  secure  a  braird.  Pastures  back- 
ward, as  are  cereal  crops  of  all  descriptions.  Fat  cattle 
in  few  hands,  and  at  excessively  high  rates ;  lean 
animals  have  been  a  heavy  trade,  but  milder  weather 
has  already  increased  the  demand.    W.  T.  M. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

A.  B.  C.  :  G.  H.  B.  The  ingredients  used  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  Company  are  mainly  alum,  blood,  and  clay  ; 
hence  the  clever  designation  they  have  adopted.  The 
alum  and  the  clay  are  the  active  agents,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  throwing  down  the  organic  matter  in 
solution,  which  will  in  hot  weather  again  putrefy  and 
become  offensive,  even  though  a  clear  pellucid  liquid  is 
all  that  apparently  remains  after  town  sewage  has  been 
cleansed  by  them.  You  will  find  all  about  the  process 
in  the  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners 
on  it. 

Alderney  Milk:  E.  W.  The  milk  needed  to  yield  a 
pound  of  butter  varies  from  2  gall,  to  as  much  as  26  or 
28  pints.  The  milk  of  a  recently  calved  cow  is  richer 
than  that  of  one  that  has  been  long  at  the  pail.  The 
most  productive  whole  year's  milk  of  which  we  have  any 
record  is  that  of  Kerry  cows;  29 n  gall,  (the  whole 
year's  milk  of  several  cows  of  this  breed)  produced 
1422  lb.,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  1  lb.  from 
163  pints.     Alderney  milk  is  probably  as  rich  as  this. 


arkis. 


SEED  MARKET. 
The  agricultural  seed  trade  continues  in  the  inactive 
state  described  in  our  last,  no  kind  of  Clover  seed  meeting 
for  the  moment  with  any  attention  whatever.  Sowing 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  are  in  fair  request,  at  full  prices. 
English  Linseed  is  cheaper,  especially  for  secondary 
qualities.  In  Hemp  and  Canary  seed  there  is  a  small 
steady  trade  doing.  For  spring  Tares  the  demand  is 
about  over.  Other  articles,  in  the  absence  of  business, 
show  no  alteration. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


MARK   LANE. 
Monday,  May  26. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  brought  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  for  foreign 
Wheat  there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  at  late 
rates,  with  the  exception  of  spring  American  on  board 
ship,  for  which  rather  less  money  was  accepted.  Barley 
was  rather  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  brought  full  prices. 
The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  extreme  prices.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  value  of  Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.       \  s.      s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45-61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55— 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57—68 

—  Norfolk     j     — 

—  Foreign    '54 — 72 

Barley,  grind&dist.,32J  1034$.  .Chev.       — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oat  s,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .Potato  26  — 28  Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —    j  Feed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    

Rvb 31 — 33' Foreign  ., 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    ! 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29J.  to  34X  ..Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s.  ..Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36$ Grey  34 — 36  Foreign  . . 

Maize j     —     1  Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  ... 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,  May  28 
The  market  to-day  was  poorly  attended,  and  the  grain 
trade  throughout  ruled  quiet.  The  supplies  of  English 
Wheat  were  very  moderate,  and  those  from  abroad  were 
not  large.  Millers  evinced  very  little  disposition  to 
operate,  and  the  quotations  remained  without  appreciable 
change.  Dealings  in  Barley  also  were  small,  and  merely 
sufficient  to  meet  immediate  requirements.  Malt  was  dull, 
and  inferior  descriptions  barely  supported  their  value. 
The  show  of  Oats  on  the  stands  was  good,  though  sound 
qualities  were  by  no  means  plentiful.     Trade  on  the  whole 


«- 


33—35 
39—42 
33—4o 
28-  34 

40-- 42 
40—75 
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was  slow,  and  no  material  variation  occurred  in  prices. 
Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  dealt  in  rather  cautiously, 
on  former  terms.     In  Flour  the  business  transacted  was 
at  Monday's  currency. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish       . . 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
1770 

25,120 

Qrs. 

120 

2450 

Qrs. 
22,840 

Sacks. 

!   444o 

1    goio  brl. 

26,890 

2570             22,840 

Liverpool,  May  27. — Moderate  attendance  of  millers. 
Arrivals  very  heavy,  and  buyers  hold  off  until  samples  are 
shown  ;  prices  tend  downwards— say,  id.  and  2d.  per 
cental  lower  than  Friday.  Flour  dull,  and  nominally 
unaltered.  Beans  steady.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  firm. 
Indian  Corn  quiet  ;  trade  at  $d.  per  qr.  advance  ; 
raixedj  28J. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

April  19  .. 

—  26  .. 
May    3  .. 

—  10  . . 

—  17  .. 

—  24  .. 

54*  7^ 
54  10 

54  " 

55  3 

55  10 

56  10 

3§i  2d 
39     4 
39    5 
38     3 
38  10 
33     4 

2$siod 
23  10 

23  10 
26     3 

24  7 

25  5 

Average 

55     5 

38  11 

24    s 

HAY.— Pet  Lot 

Smithfield,  1 

Prim^  Meadow  Hay,  75s.  to  87J. 

Inferior  do 40        60 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw        34        4° 

Cumberland  Mark 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  86$.  to  92J. 
Inferior  do 50        76 

d  of  36  Trusses. 

uesday,  May  27. 
Clover,  old  ..      ..  qos.  to  1055. 

Inferior  do 50           80 

2d  cut        . .         . .  —           — 
Inferior  do.  ....  —           — 

et,  Tuesday,  May  27. 
Inferior  Clover    . .  70$.  to    90J. 
Prime  2d  cut  do, . .  —           — 

Inferior  do. 
Superior  Clover 

..108     in; 

Straw 

Iosh 

.■38           43 
J  a  Baker. 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  26. 

We  have  a  very  short  supply  of  choice  English  Beasts  ; 
there  are  a  few  more  foreign  than  last  week,  but  the 
number  of  these  is  by  no  means  large  ;  trade  is  conse- 
quently brisk,  and  high  prices  are  realised.  The  number 
of  Sheep  is  considerably  larger,  but  the  excess  is  entirely 
in  foreign  ;  on  the  average  trade  is  scarcely  as  good,  yet 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  choicest  English,  at  fully  late 
rates.  Lambs  and  Calves  are  selling  about  the  same  as 
on  Thursday.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  770 
Beasts,  16,500  Sheep,  and  260  Calves  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  there  are  1740  Beasts  ;  and  440  from  the 
Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  ,  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  |  Best      Long-wools       . .   to 

fords,  &c.  . .     6     4106     8  I  Do.  Shorn  . .     5     8 — 6     2 

Best  Shorthorns  ..     6     2 — 6     6    Ewes  &  2d  quality       ..  —  .. 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     6 — 5  10  !  Do.  Shorn  . .     5     2 — 5     6 

Best    Downs    and  |  Lambs       ..         . .     7     6—8     6 

Half-breds  . .  . .  —  . .  1  Calves  . .  -  ■  5  0—6  6 
Do.  Shorn  . .    6    2—6    6 '  Pigs  . .         . .     4    0—5    o 

Beasts,  2950  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,360  ;  Calves,  290  ;  Pigs,  150. 
Thursday,  May  29. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  again  small,  and  there  is  a  fair 
demand,  consequently  prices  are  as  high  as  on  Monday. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last  Thursday  ; 
trade  is  active,  and  Monday's  prices  are  well  maintained. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  the  trade  for  Lambs.  We  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  Calves,  and  prices  for  them  are 
lower.  There  are  60  Milch  Cows  on  offer,  making 
about  the  same  as  of  late.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  160  Beasts,  4230  Sheep,  and  815  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        .. 

Do.  Shorn 


4to6     S 
2-6     6 

6—5  10 


6     2—6     6 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves       . .  . . 

Pigs 


Beasts,  890  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9890  ;  Calves,  865 


..   to  .. 
5    8-6 

5  2—5  ' 
7  6-8  1 
4  8—6  1 
4  0—5  . 
Pigs,  35- 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  May  29. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        145.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     12s.         „ 

Small  Pork,  $s.  od.  to  5s.    6d.  ;  Large  Pork,  41.    od.  to 
+j.  8d.  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  May  29. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  business  is 
fairly  active  for  the  time  of  year,  and  quotations  are  well 
maintained.  The  reports  from  the  plantations  this 
morning  speak  generally  of  the  appearance  of  fly,  and 
there  are  numerous  complaints  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
bine. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  financial  and  political  disturbances  in  Franoe  and 
Germany  last  week,  and  the  preparations  for  Whitsun 
holidays,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  observed 
holidays  of  the  year  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  have 
somewhat  tended  to  limit  business,  and  in  a  few  instances 
staplers  have  accepted  a  trifle  less  money  ;  but  stocks  are 
generally  so  limited,  that  no  material  decline  can  well  be 
expected. 


W 


/a 


FARM~SEEDS. 


THE  BEST  VARIETY  IN  CULTIVATION, 
35-y.  per  bushel,  <)d.  per  lb. 

This  is  a  purple-topped  variety,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  best  Swede  in  cultivation.  Il  j;rows  to  a  large  size, 
with  a  single  tap-root,  and  has  a  very  small  and  line  top,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  an  extremely  robust  constitution. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  of  SWEDE  can  also 
be  supplied  at  yd.  to  \od.  per  lb.,  or  28j. 
to  6ps.  per  bushel,  according  to  sorts. 

EVIDENCE      OF      QUALITY. 

From  D.  PRATT,  Esq.,  OJiham. 

"The  Swedes  grown  from  your  seed  have  attracted  considerable 

attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  a  first-rate  crop,  and  free  from 

mildew."  


CARTER'S 
DEVONSHIRE   GREY-STONE   TURNIP. 


THE  PLYMOUTH   MEETING  OF  THE 

BATH  &  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Shed  33. 


%|&gf|pLs        Stand  172. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 
invite  special   attention  to  their  extensive 

MUSEUM  OF  SEEDS,  ROOTS, 

GRASSES,  MODELS,  &c, 

as  above,  where  orders  will  be  received  for 
Turnip  Seeds  for  Present  Sowing, 

INCLUDING 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE, 

the  best  Swede  in  cultivation,  to  which  has 
been  awarded 


£2,500  in  Prizes. 


C)(f.  per  16.,    35.C  per  bushel. 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE, 
a  large  purple-top  yellow  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  rarely  (if  ever)  suffers  from  mildew. 

From  James  Laing,  Esq.,  H'ttttfomvelts,  Aberdeen. 
"  None  of  my  friends  here  have  been  able  tOCOmpeb   wttfc  me  in  the 
weight  or  hardiness  of  your  Champion   Swede,  whiih  resisted   in  a 
most  remarkable  way  the  effect  of  a  frost  which  on  several  nights 
durinc  last  winter  was  10  or  [3  degrees  below  zero." 


Other  varieties  of  Swede  and 


WHITE-FLESHED    VARIETIES. 
CARTER'S      DEVONSHIRE     GREY-  Per  bush.    Frrlb. 

STONE      TUKNIP,      much      recommended.      '■   "■  '■   "■ 

ii      il    remarkably  quick  crowlh,  and  very 
hardy        35    °      •  ■      °    0 

LINCOLNSHIRE  RED  GLOBE,    very 

hardy,  lartje  sire,  and  excellent  feed  . .  . .  }3  o  . .  08 
HI':  AN  LEYS      LINCOLNSHIRE 

WHITE  GLOBE,  a  Kood   lar^e  variety,  very 

popular    ..         ..         ..         a2    o      .-       00 

POMERANIAN    WHITE    GLOBE, 

1  1  1  y   handsome   variety,  well    furnished    Up  to 

the  neck 32    o      .        08 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  ol  Wales, 

237  and  238,  HIGH   HOLUORN,  LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL  SWEDE 

KING  of  SWEDES 

IMPROVED  HARDY  WHITE  SWEDE 

SUTTONS'     PURPLE-TOP    YELLOW 
HYBRID  TURNIP 

GREEN-TOP  YELLOW  SCOTCH 

YELLOW  TANKARD       

SUTTONS'  RED  PARAGON      .. 

STRATTON'S      HARDY      GH1HX 
ROUND    

SUTTONS'  EARLY  SIX  WEEKS 

GREY-STONE  (or  Mottled  Globe) 

SUTTONS'  PURPLE-TOP  MAMMOTH 

IMPERIAL  GREEN  GI.OP.E 


Turnip. 

Per  lb.  Bush' 
7</.  .  .  28-t. 
SJ.     ..   30s. 

lod.  . .    1 "  . 

lOil.    . .    40,1. 

gd.  ..  35J. 
lod.  . .  40*. 
81/.   . .  30*. 


Sd.  ..  30s. 

gd.  ..  35.1. 

gd.  ..   351. 

IOt/.  ..   40J. 

8d.  ..  30J. 


©Orfkr-Xr&iltt 


Soedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  in  1 1,,- 1  jitr-cii  ,.lh<i  r 1  \\.-\ir  . 

READING. 
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JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«y    TEDDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 

St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO,,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS' 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMA  TES  FREE  on  APPLICA  TION. 


Tlie  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE   THAMES  BANK  IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1873).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;     or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


•— ^-^  QIR  J.  PAXTONS  HOTHOUSES 
i'A?  'rUStfO*^,  ^  for  the  MILLI°N  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
'i>\; .  V,.  ;:  "ivitaft  and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   ia,  Tichbornc 
Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Guilders  ana  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N     VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
•  Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and    Patentee  Works,  Horlcy, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SER.VATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— J.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  ungtazed       36 

„  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       . .         ..70 

6  feet  „  „       2  inches  thick,  unglazed       50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  i6-oz.  goad  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         *       .  .30    0 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  S  feet 55    a 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  auite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 

London  Agents  : 

MKSSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO..    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


arness   Rooms   can   be   supplied  with 
proved     IRON     SADDLE    and     HARNESS 


Gentlemen   altering    the 
BAR  ION'S     newly-impro 

BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


G 


OTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  ol  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63s.  6d. 

Prospectuses  free  ot  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  ^gA,  King  William  Street,  Lortdon,  E.C. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY   THE    QUEEN,  ' 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Eailway  and  Canal  Companies,  CollierieB,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

Tb  extensively  used  for  nil  kinds  of 

OUT-DOOR   -WORK., 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  PoBt  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGrATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOK'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 
"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  ] 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh.               Mostly  used  tor 

Light.     |  Medium. 

Strong. 

2    inch  !   Poultry 

3frf- 

i\d. 

sjrf. 

i£  inch      Rabbits,    Hares,  &c. 
\S  inch      Smallest  Rabbits    .. 

A\d- 

SW- 

t>\d. 

S\d- 

b\d. 

ad. 

\  inch      Poultry  Enclosures. . 

is.  \\d. 

if.  44/. 

is.  id. 

J.  B.  BROWN  and  CO., 

Offices—  90,  Cannon   Street,   London,  E.C. 

TRELLIS.  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS,  6rc.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SIMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS,  ROSE  FENCES, 
Ornamental         RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTR1ES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  S:c. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  &c. 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation. 

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works.  2A,  Porlobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


"  The  Oak  is  green  before  the  Ash." 
Why  not  preserve  your  Hay  ? 

RICK    CLOTHS. 

APPLY    AT    ONCE    TO 

BENJAMIN       EDGINGTON, 

Marquee,  Tent,  Rick  Cloth,  and  Flag  Manufacturer  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.M.   the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

2,    DUKE    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE, 

New  and  Second-hand  RICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Ropes  and  Pulleys  complete.      Price  List  on  application. 
To  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment,  the  full  Christian  Name  and  Address  should  be  given. 

BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON, 
2,    DUKE     STREET,     LONDON    BEIDOE,     S.E. 

NO    OTHER    ESTABLISHMENT. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS   STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
.^5;..^,  to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 

2Z~g*K=—  suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     TORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  Sec. 

No.  49<7.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No. 

49- 

No. 

54* 

No. 

44. 

No. 

4- 

in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

designed  for  the 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes, 

THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER 

Riftht  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Essex. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


No.  39A   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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The     Alexandra"  Promenade. 

THIS  MOST  CHASTE  AND  ELEGANT 

CONSERVATORY  will  be  EXHIBITED  in  the 

ALEXANDRA    PARK, 

MAY  24  to  SEPTEMBER  1,  by  the 

PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE 

AND  GARDENING  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R  H.S.,  Manager. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTS. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO. .  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


RUSSIA    MATS.— A    large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.     Second  sired  Arch- 


angel, iooj.;  Petersburg!],  6or.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50s., 
and  s^r.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  lor. ,  and  351.  per  ICO;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
J»TEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
■*- *    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.   G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Hanvood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


Gold  Medal,  1872. 


HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  \.J. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3<I.,  3'id,  4<t,  4%d.,  and  55£o\ 
T2    <i  >>  ii        4%d.,  slid.,  6*1.,  oS'u"-i  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers.  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the  cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 


BROWN'S  FLORAL   SHADING,   a  cheap  material 
for  Shading  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  and   Protecting 
Plants  from  the  Scorching  Rays  of  the  Sun.     Sold  by  most  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen,     Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &-c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  I,  2,  j,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING:  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  I'EA 
HURDLES,  SEED   PROTECTORS.  Stc. 

C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.,  376,  Strand,  London.   W  C. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &C-—  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  too  yards,  2or.  :  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  Co  yards, 
sot.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  txr.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  is.  per  yard ;  a+-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  II.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  or.  6ti.  and  7r.  od.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  EC. 


/</».ini  -iiurwnt  T«/#«n«niiii\v»\| 
mi  uiiini  'ifffiiiiiimiiiiii 


NO  BENT  GLASS  USED. 

FLETCHER,       LOWNDES,       A 
(late  HOWITT  &  Co.), 
13A,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  WOOD  and  IRON  HORTICUL- 
TURAL    HOUSES,    which    obtained    the    only    GOLD     MEDAL 
awarded  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  June,  1872. 
HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 


CO. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 
T?OR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 

-L'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  1841- 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10*. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 

HHHE   GARDEN    LIBRARY.—  All"  Standard    HoTti- 

J-  cultural  and  Botanical  WVrks.  both  New  and  Second-hand,  may 
be  obtained  at  tl1L-  GARDEN  LIBRARY,  37l  Southampton  street, 
Lovenc  Garden,  W.C.  A  cheque,  post-oll.ee  order,  or  stamps  must 
accompany  all  orders  for  the  Garden  Library.      Catalogues  post  free. 


HHHE 

-      MAGAZINE.      Conducted  by  H.  0.  Knacgs.  M.D..  P. 

:Lachlan  F  L.S. ;  E.  C.  Rye  :  and  H.  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Unjunei  will  be  publish-*!,  No.  100  (commencing  Vol.  X.)  of  this 
Periodical ;  price  6./.,  monthly,  24  pages,  8vo. 

\  Ol    IX.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  is.,  is  now  ready. 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  r,  Paternoster  Row,  EX. 


ENTOMOLOGIST'S         MONTHLY 
.INE       Conducted  by  H.  G.  Knagcs,  M.D.,  PL 
R.McLachlan,  F.L.S. ;  E.  C.  Rye  ;  and  H.  T.  Stainton.  F.R.S.,  &c. 


This  day  is  published/post" 8vo,  cloth,  illustrated  by  8  Plates,  5s.  6rf., 

THE      PHILOSOPHY    of    EVOLUTION 

J       (an  Acton.an  Prize  Essay),  by  It.  T,  LOWNE,  M.R.C.S.,  F  L  S.. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


PATENT     " DOUBLE 

BOILER. 


SADDLE 


EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,   the    cheapest   and   most 
durable,  id.   per  square   yard,  or  in    quantities   of  250,  500,   or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are     the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting 

A  quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS   for 
Sale,  Cheap,     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  «  (onM. 
Gli  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  3     X    '*" 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto    ..     0106 

The      LIGURIAN     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE  being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

supply    Italian  Queen,  in  the 

Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  ^4, 

i)  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15s.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.       By     A 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  dd. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :— . 


Sizes. 


High. 

Wide. 

Lo 

20  in. 

18  in. 

iK 

20    ,, 

■8  ,1 

24 

20  ,, 

18  „ 

30 

24  ,. 

24  11 

24 

24  II 

24  11 

30 

24  .1 

24  1, 

36 

24  1, 
28  .1 

24  11 
28  „ 

t 

3;  1. 

30  „ 

36  „ 

36  „ 

0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

TO« 

48  „ 

48  „ 

'44 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 
300 
400 
500 
700 
850 

I,COO 

1,400 

1,800 

2,600 

4,500 

7,000 

10,000 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated   BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  or  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES 

THFE|.bS^?^VcLAR  ENGLISH  ""I  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
e;reat  variety  of  subjects. 


And  are :  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

Pi-ice  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
?DDlSi^1,clzesand,shapcs;   or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 

r    A^AjyS'  "=5J?iSomPlele'  w>"  °=  s«nt  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E.  ' 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  tfi.  ;  Stamped,  5</. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The    undermentioned    Newspaper    and    Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which    must    be    paid    in  advance,    for    the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 
London        . .  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill    E  C  ■ 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;   Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Birmingham . 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Edinburgh    . 
Glasgow 


Copies  oi  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


27,  High  Holborn,  W.C; 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,   Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  be 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,  are  unsurpassed   by  any  in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 

Eeen,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
ing  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality     Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
tympany  for  sending^  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer 


Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 

may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 

usage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior 


may 
-ifbr. 
-.  the 


,  carriage  free,  and  free 
...„  for  very  inferior  goods 
r  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
ijsi  tree  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
T^,.?„r„P'a3  °l  thc  Unu?d  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Pari  ament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Th,  Building  Materials  \j 
JW.«i»»Ja»uJ,„.._-.Th<.  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hillf  Bulwell,  Huck- 
S-\iw.r«.^.are  s,'Hated  "Poo  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
^t..  k  vu  M¥"cs'Jn  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
*>,'HL <±«eed  with  peroxide  of  iron;  it  consequently  produces 
SSL™      ftfr    H,  Th'rs  clay  '5  larSel>'  "°rke<1  at  Bulwelf,  by  Mr. 

H?rtfcVul,uralpurix,Sf'Ufa':tUre     °f     «""—".    P™-P*%    '" 

Grand  National  HomcuJ.uralExmbition,  Manchester  ti7' 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 
1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 
3d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 


3d, 


than  the  ordinary  systems. 
It  requires  no  night  attendance. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


THE 


COTTACER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Kh^^C^C^a^CvX^  ""**  °f  *  P°S'  °ffiCe  °fder'  payab'6  tt  WM"  RICHARDS-  at  the 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS' CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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The  size  and  shape  of  these  volumes  justify  the  title  of  the  series. 

HANDY      VOLUMES. 

Price  Half-a-Crown  each,  in  cloth. 

New  Volume,  Just  Published. 

MOKEANNA  !      A    Treble    Temptation,   &c,  &c. 

By  F.  C.  Burnand.     Author  of  "  Happy  Thoughts,"  &c. 

MRS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES  and 

MRS.  BIB'S  BABY.     By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

MY  HEALTH.       By  F.  C.  Burnand. 

HETTY.       By  Henry  Kingsley. 

MORE    HAPPY    THOUGHTS.        By  F.  C. 

Burnand. 

MADEMOISELLE    MATHILDE,       By    Henry 

Kingsley. 

THE     TIN     TRUMPET.       By    Horace   Smith. 

Author  of  ' '  Rejected  Addresses,"  &c.     This  clever  little  volume  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  acknowledged  by  permission  of  the  family. 

HAPPY   THOUGHTS.       By  F.  C."  Burnand. 
OUT    OF    TOWN.       By  F.  C.  Burnand. 
THE    GORDIAN    KNOT.     By  Shirley  Brooks. 
ASPEN    COURT.       By  Shirley  Brooks. 
SHENSTONE'S     ESSAYS     ON     MEN     AND 

MANNERS. 

DR.  JACOB.       By  Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards. 
Tl-n?    TALLANTS    OF    BARTON.      By  Joseph 


IA0BURY,  AGNEW,  k  CO.,  10,  BOUVERIE-ST.,  E.C. 


STANDARD      WORKS. 
GARDENING. 

HOW    TO    LAY    OUT    A    GARDEN,    from    a 

Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  a  Hundred  Acres.  By  Edward  Kemp.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous  Plans,  Sections,  &c.  Demy  8vo, 
price  1 8  s, 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  With  full  directions  for  the  Culture  of  Orna- 
mental Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.     Eighth  edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  price  js. 

SIR    JOSEPH     PAXTON'S     BOTANICAL 

DICTIONARY.  Comprising  the  Names,  History,  and  Culture  of  all  Plants 
known  in  Britain,  together  with  a  full  Explanation  of  Technical  Terms.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  enlarged  in  size  and  type.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  25J. 

ON  GROWING  ROSES  OUT-OF-DOORS.     By 

Rev.  O.  Fisher.     Third  Edition,  price  6d. 

HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS.    By  William 

Earley.     Price  is. 

HOW  TO  GROW  ASPARAGUS.      By  William 

Earley.    Price  is. 

BOTANY. 

BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS.      An  introduction 

to  the  study  of  Plants,  by  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  upwards  of  ioo  Illustra- 
tions, price  3-r.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S    VEGETABLE    KINGDOM  ;     or, 

The  Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  With  upwards  of  500 
Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  price  25*. 

LINDLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOTANY.      A  Complete 

Manual  of  Rudimentary  Botany  for  Students,  &c.  With  400  Illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  price  5s.  6d. 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.    With 

Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  price  9J, 

LINDLEY'S   DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY.       For 

Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is,  sewed. 


BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  BOUVERIE-ST.,  E.C. 


MEore  comprehensive,  and  superior  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

LIE    ENGLISH    CYCLOPEDIA 

OF     UNIVERSAL,     KNOWLEDGE. 

Price,  including  the  Supplements  and  Index   Volume — 


In  25  volumes,  4to,  cloth  ... 
„    12  „    .         „     half  calf  extra 

„    12  „  „     half  red  russia 


DIVISIONS. 


GEOGRAPHY 

NATURAL  HISTORY 
ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 
BIOGRAPHY 


In  5  vols.  4to,  cloth  (with  Supplement) 

„  2  ,,  „  half  calf  extra 

„  2  „  „  half  red  russia     

I    „  5  „  „  cloth  (with  Supplement) 

<    „  2  „  „  half  calf  extra      

(   „  2  „  „  half  red  russia     

„  8  „  „  cloth 

,,  4  „  „  half  calf  extra      

„  4  „  „  half  russia 

„  6  „  „  cloth   (with   Supplement) 

„  3  »  »  half  cM  extra       

„  3  „  „  half  red  russia      


price 

£1 

4 

IO 

0 

») 

1 

6 

12 

0 

5» 

1 

7 

4 

0 

..  price 

£2 

17 

0 

j) 

3 

4 

0 

?? 

3 

6 

0 

j> 

2 

13 

0 

)) 

3 

0 

0 

„ 

3 

2 

0 

it 

4 

16 

0 

)» 

s 

12 

0 

„ 

5 

16 

0 

j, 

3 

[g 

0 

j) 

4 

7 

0 

Index  Volume,  6j-.  in  cloth,  9.?.  half  calf,  io.f.  half  russia. 


Opinion    of   "  THE    TIMES." 

"As  regards  the  contents  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  sufficient  impression  of  an  aggregate  which  includes 
somewhere  or  other  all  the  information  generally  required  upon  every  conceivable  topic." 

NOTICE.— Tux  Supplements  to  the  GEOGRAPHY  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY 
Divisions  are  now  complete,  and  that  to  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  is  in  course  of  publication. 

GEOGRAPHY— cloth,   15*. ;    half  calf,   20s. ;    half  russia,   21s. 
NATURAL    HISTORY— cloth,   1,1*  j   half  calf,   16*5    half  russia,   ifs, 
BIOGRAPHY— cloth,   155.;   half  calf,   20.?.;    half  russia,  US. 

BBADBURY,    AGNEW,   &  CO.,    10,  BOUVEEIE    STEEET,    E.C. 
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THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  June  will 
contain  Coloured  Plates  of  Princess  Mary  Camellia  and  Princess 
of  Wales  Peach,  with  a  continuation  of  the  Chapters  on  Apple  Cul- 
ture, articles  on  the  Setting  of  Grapes,  Early  Beatrice  Peach.  Primula 
cortusoides  amccna,  and  other  subjects  of  interest.  With  several 
Illustrations.     Pri<      1 

London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  F  R  U  I  T 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  HEREM  IN,  ot 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  is.  HKREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


DR.  BEVAN'S  HONEY  BEE  (third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  «  Etchings, o  Plates, and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  640  references.  360  pages,  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth  boards, 
It  lettered,  7s.  6d.,  and   10s.  6J.   coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Munn, 

Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


f. 


Decaisne's  Systematic  Botany,  by  Hooker. 


In  One  Volume,  imperial  Svo,  with  5500  Woodcuts,  from   Designs  by 
L.  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreux,  price  521.  6rf.,  cloth, 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 
ANALYTICAL  BOTANY,  comprising.  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants.  II.  Descriptions  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Orders.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  DecaISNE,  Member  of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ; 
the  Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  and  other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  &c,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
London  :  LONGMAN'S,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

New  Series  of  Mr.  Proctor's  Scientific  Essays. 

On  Wednesday,  June  II,  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  price  7$.  fxL, 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural 
Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Cantab,  Hon.  Sec  R.A.S. 
Second  SERIES,  as  follows  : — 


Life  of  Mrs.  Somerville. 

The  Coming  Transit  of   Venus, 

and    British     Preparations     for 

Observing  it. 
The  Ever  Widening  World  of  Stars 
Movements  in  the  Star-depths. 
The  Great  Nebula  of  Orion. 
The  Sun's  True  Atmosphere. 
Something  Wrong  with  the  Sun. 
News  from  Herschel's  Planet. 


The  Two  Comets  of  the  Year  1868  : 
I.  Brorsen's  ;  II.  Winnecke's. 

Comets  of  Short  Period. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

Oceanic  Circulation. 

Addendum  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

The  Climate  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Low  Barometer  of  the 
Antarctic  Temperate  Zone. 


FIRST  SERIES,  uniform,  Second  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 
London:   LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,    Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  tke  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  sg,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.   each,   full   Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


WANTED,  in  a  large  Wholesale  Nursery,  a  middle- 
aged  active  Man,  as  GLASS  FOREMAN.  Clematises,  Coni- 
fera,  Rhododendrons.  Vines,  Camellias,  Heaths,  &c.,  must  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity.  To  a  first-class  Man  liberal  wages  will  be  given. 
Every  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  applicants'  abilities. — Apply  by  letter 
only  to  T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot. 


WANTED,  a  MARRIED  COUPLE,  without  incum- 
brance.— Man  as  Head  Working  Gardener,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession;  will  have  one  Under  Gardener  and  two 
Boys  under  him.  Wife  as  thorough  Laundress — Address,  stating 
age,  wages  asked,  and  all 
Tongswood,  Hawkhurst. 


To  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  strongly  wishes  to  recommend  a 
•  thorough  practical  GARDENER,  who  has  lately  had  the 
Management  ol  an  extensive  Establishment  He  is  well  experienced 
in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 
tables. Can  produce  testimonials  of  the  highest  character,  and  is  a 
Man  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  can  be  placed. — Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo  way,  N. 

ANTED     IMMEDIATELY,     a    middle-aged 

GARDENER. — Vinery  and  Peach-houses  and  about  2  acres 
of  Walled  Garden.  Wages  25s.  per  week,  and  cottage. — Messrs. 
HARDING  and  EVE,  Silsoe,  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire. 


WANTED,  a  ROSE  GROWER.— Must  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge. — Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  JAMES  DICKSON 
AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


Wanted;  a  general  propagator.— Must 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  Propagating  Nursery  Stock  under 
Glass. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  I  AMES 
DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester? 


w 


ANTED,  as  PROPAGATOR,  a  Man  well  up  in 

Clematises,  Roses,  &c  One  who  will  not  submit  to  failure 
may  have  a  permanent  situation. — State  age,  particulars,  wages 
required,  &c,  to  A.  Z.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

WANTED^™ a  "skilful  ~~OUTD~60R~"NURSERY 
WORKMAN — one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Packing 
and  General  N  ursery-work.  Wages  245.  per  week.  A  good  character 
indispensable. — J.  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk. 


DOWNIE,  LAIRD  AND  LAING  are  in  WANT  of 
TWO  young  MEN,  successful  Rose  Budders. — Apply,  stating 
experience  and  wages  required,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S,E. 


IBERAL  WAGES  will  be  given  to  FOUR  or  SIX 

J-J     respectable   NURSERY  WORKING  MEN.— FREDERICK 
PERKINS,  2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 


ANTED,    FOUR    young    MEN,    accustomed   to 

Nursery  Work  and  to  assist  in  the  Houses.  State  age,  refer- 
ences, and  wages  required.— FREDERICK  PERKINS,  2,  Gold 
Street,  Northampton . 


pj      AND   F.   ALLUM,   NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and 

™  •—F,LORISTS'  Ladybank,   Tamworth,   have  a  VACANCY  for  a 

respectable,    well-educated    Youth,    as    INDOOR    APPRENTICE. 

rrcmmm  required. 


TS7"ANTED,    a    SEEDSMAN— a     good    Salesman. 

T  T     a  responsible,  respectable  younc  Man.     Candidates  to  state 

OffiS  \?c  experience.— Address,  P.,  Gardiner*'  Chnmiclt 


w 


A^TEP,    as    SHOPMAN,    for    a    London  retail 

Seed  \\  arehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
lerence  mil  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
IZa  £a  g0°dL 3?cdsraan-  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
Offi       w"  communications   to  S.    B.,   Gardener*'   Chronicle 


WANTED,  a  SALESMAN,  for  the  Pine-Apple 
Nursery.  He  must  know  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  ol  the 
Nursery  business;  must  have  a  good  address  and  be  of  gentlemanly 
appearance.  An  energetic  business  Man  w  ho  is  a  good  Salesman 
will  meet  with  encouragement.— J.  W.,  The  Pine-Apple  Nursery 
Company,  3a,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 


WANTED,  as  ASSISTANT,  in  a  Retail  Seed  Shop, 
a  respectable  young  Man.  One  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants, 
in  addition  to  bcini,'  a  good  Salesman.  St.nc  age,  references,  and 
w^es  required,  in  own  handwriting. —FREDERICK  PERKINS 
2,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 

WANTED,  an  industrious  (. * OU  P L E,  without 
children. -Man  as  COWMAN,  Wife  to  take  Dairy  and 
Poultry;  if  understanding  Laundry  Work  would  be  preferred.  Good 
characters  indispensable.— VICTA,  Post  Office,  Brighton 


WANTED,  a  good  DAIRYMAID,  for  a  Gentleman's 
Establishment,  where  first-class  Butter  and  Cheese,  &c, 

required. — Address,   with   full    particulars    and    wages    required, 
FARM  STEWARD,  Manor  Farm,  Rufford,  <  lllerlon,  Notts. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  ol"  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


/  1  ARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married,  without 
V.J  family.— John  Little,  seven  years  Gardener  to  j.  Goddard, 
Esq.,    Roydon    Lodge,    Roydon,  is  now  open   to  a  re-engagement. — 

-I,    Norfolk   Slrr.-t,  Glube    Iw.k],    Mile    Knd    Ko.nl,    I. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head),   age  30.— J.  Smith,  Gardener 

V_J  to  Viscount  Waldcn.will  be  at  liberty  to  engage  on  June  22. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  Us  branches.  "Highest 
references^— Walden  Cottage,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 


G.ARDENER  (Head),  where  ability  and  energy, 
combined  with  economy,  are  required — Any  one  seeking  to 
improve  their  property  would  find  the  Advertiser  an  efficient  person 
Left  of  own  accord.  Testimonials  will  bear  out  the  above  facts. - 
GAKDENKK,  10,  Amdin  Street,  Walworth   Road,  London,  S  E, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  one  child  (age  eight). 
— James  Fry,  for  the  past  four  and  a-half  years  Head  Gardener 
to  R.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Stocks,  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  good  practical  Gardener.  Highest  references, 
as  to  ability,  &c,  for  past  18  years.— Newton's  Library,  22,  Junction 
Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— A  Gentleman  is  desirous 
of  recommending  the  above  to  any  one  requiring  the  services  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  Man,  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  Early  and  Laie  Forcing, 
and  who  is  also  fully  competent  co  take  the  Management  of  Woods, 
Land,  and  Stock.— R.  C,  Kollisson's  Nursery,  Tooting,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Nobleman 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
Man.— Age  35,  married,  one  child.  Six  years'  good  character  from 
present  place.— GEORGE  MORRIS,  Scarletts,  Colchester,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35,  married; 
upwards  of  20  years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Two  years'  character.  Good  references  from  previous  employers. — 
A.  B.,  q,  Chase  Side,  Southgate,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  41.— A  Lady 
wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late  Gardener, 
whom  she  can  with  confidence  recommend  as  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Man  in  all  departments;  is  very  industrious,  honest,  and  sober.— 
R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  W, 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  also  the  general  Management  of 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.— M.  V.,  7,  Fro£nell,  Ungcrshall  Park, 
Tunbridge  Wells 


GARDENER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden, 
or  in  a  Nursery  where  Plant-growing  and  Forcing  are  carried 
on.— A  single  Man.  Can  be  well  recommended.  Nine  years'  good 
character.— J.  H.  BUTCHER,  Vincland  Lodge,  Malvern  Link, 
Worcestershire. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  another  is 
kept).— fYge  22;  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Fruit  and  Flower 
Forcing,  also  Kitchen  Gardening,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c— J.  M., 
Post  Office,  Ipswich.  

GARDENER   (Second).— Age  22  ;   steady  and   per- 
severing.      Understands    Plants,    Pines,   Vines,    Peaches,    &c. 
Good  character.— W.  G.,  the  Gardens,  Harringay  House.  Hornsey,  N. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  23,  single  ;  four  years' 
good   character— R.    SPENDLOVE,   the   Gardens,    Bulwick, 
Wansford. 


/^LARDENER  (Under),  in  a   Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

VJ  man's  Garden,  where  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  improving 
himself— Age  23,  respectable;  is  anxious  to  improve  himself  State 
wages.— J.  COLLINS,  9,  The  Rookery,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


I^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
-     —Age  22. Good  references.— T.  M.,  18,  Brook  Lane,  Chester. 

FOREMAN.— Age  23  ;  has  had  good  experience  in  the 
Forcing  of  Fruits,  also  a  good  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Good  character.— R.  N-,  23,  Somerset  Street,  Portman 
Square,  London,  W. 


BU  D  D  E  R,  &c—  Age  23,  English  ;  used  to  the 
Budding  and  Grafting  of  Roses,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
&c;  also  Layering,  Training,  and  General  Outdoor  Propagation! 
Sober  and  steady— J.  C.  N.,  Cariingford  Cottage,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  otherwise.— A  young  Man  ;  has 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Can 
speak  German  and  English.  Good  references.— M.  K.,  eg,  College 
Street,  London,  S.W.  * 


To  Nurserymen,  &c. 

PROPAGATOR  (Assistant),  or  nnder  the  direction 
of  a  Foreman,  in  a  good  establishment.— Age  21 ;  has  had  some 
years'  experience  in  Roses,  Clematises,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 
—J-  G.,3,  Craven  Cottages,  Masbro'  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 


To  Horticulturists. 

MANAGER,  with  a  Gentleman  who  requires  a  trust- 
worthy and  well  educated  Man.— Twenty  years'  experience  in 
a  Nursery.  Used  to  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Work,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Would  be  glad  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  share  in  the  business.— FREEMASON,  Post 
Office,  West  Dulwich,  S  E. 


BAILIFF  (Working),  or  to  Manage  a  Farm.— Age 
about  30,  respectably  connected ;  has  had  15  years'  experience 
in  Farming.  Can  furnish  first-class  testimonials.— A.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Draycott,  near  Weston-super-Mare. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

SALESMAN,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  a 
Market  Garden.  Several  years'  experience  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  also  in  Cropping.  References  to  last  employer.— C  C  , 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


T^RAVELLER,     Nursery    and    Seeds,     or    either.— 

~^I,TlJ?£0.u£^knmv'ed£c  of  Nut-sery  Stock.  First-class  references. 
—  TRAVELLER,  Messrs.  Abbott,  Barton  &  Co.,  260,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

illumTnatTon  lamps 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 

balloons- 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.      Causing  roars  of 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 

FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH   SPECIAL  DESIGNS   FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
M;iiuif.-icturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


PURE   MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
205.  per  gallon,  405,  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application,     A  saving 
is  effected   of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by   purchasing  direct  from   the 
importers, 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CTGARS,  41.,  5s.,  and 
6s,  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  < "»ffi —  **■ ' 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  p* 
on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  P011 
Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Gla! 
Trial  Orders  rcspectfullv  solicited. 
GEORGE  ELPHICK  and  CO.,  Cigar  Importe 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     W  H 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Sp 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholes< 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink   Lai 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  30,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford 


PARKLING       DINNER 


"VyM.     YOUNGER    and    CO.      Establi^ 


NDIA  PALE  ALE, 


WM' 

YOUNGER 

AND 

CO. 

Established 

1749. 

E  D 

I     N     B 

U       R 

G 

H           A 

L     E, 

WM- 


YOUNGER    and     CO.       Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,     LEMONADE,     LITHIA  ;    and,    for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "R.  ELLTS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  even- label 
bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 
and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 

IN  NE  FORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  ilAd.,  25.  cyi.,  4s.  6<r\,  and  iu. 

COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

COCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  is.  ilAd.,  ss.  gd.,  v-  6d.,  and  111. m 


)ARR'S    LIFE    PILLS. 


QHOPMAN    or  TRAVELLER.— Age  25  ;    11   years' 
<J    experience.     First-class  references  — B.,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird 

«  Laing,  Edinburgh. 


ATRIAL  of  a  single  dose  will  produce  conviction 
that  they  invigorate  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to  health, 
and  do  good  in  all  cases.  In  boxes,  1*.  i%d.,  as.  qd.,  and  in  family 
packets,  us.  each.     Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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IIPORTAIT    IMPROVEMENTS    II 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 


PATRONIZED   BY 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN 


H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

S  OCCASIONS.  ^-fec^^^^^^^S^^^S^y^*9  the  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 

AND    MOST    OF   THE    NOBILITY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Upzvards   of  65,000   of  the  above  Machines   have   been   Sold  since   the  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut     S  inches 


10 
10 


o  I  To  cut  12  inches 


£A  15 
5  16 


To  cut  16  ins.  £6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn. 
„  iS  „  8  o  Man  and  Boy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  £<)  o  Man  and  Boy. 
„      20    „       8  10        „        „  „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


DONKEY  and  PONY  MACHINES. 


To  cut  26  inches 
„        28        „ 
„        3° 


;£'5     ° 

17  o 

18  10 


Leather      Boots 
Donkey    ... 
Ditto  for  Pony 


for 


£1 


To  cut  30  inches 

I!  36  „ 

42 


HORSE  MACHINES. 

...^22     o  o     To  cut  48  inches 

26     o  o     Leather        Boots 

...     30    o  o  Horse 


•■•.£34 
for 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  general 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  report 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  which 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS,  and  when  the  grass  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.  The  Grass  Box  is  also  made  considerably  larger, 
and  does  not  require  emptying  as  often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  over  all  others  for  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND   HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 

THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS:- 

1st,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being  free  and  easily  accessible. 

2d,    They  are  worked  with  much  greater  case  than  any  other. 

T)d,    They  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

4th,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

5///,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,  &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  are  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  three  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Those  -who  have  LAWN  MOWERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  Staff  of  Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

THOMAS~GKEENand  SON, 
SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
EXHIBITION  of  PiANTS,  FLOWERS,  *nd  FRUIT, 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY  NEXT,  June  11  and  12.  Gatei 
open  at  2  o'clock.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only,  by 
orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society,  price  5*.,  or  on  the  days  of 
Exhibition,  71.  td.  each. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
EXHIBITION  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  NOW  on  VIEW 
DAILY,  from  9  to  sunset.  Admission  as  on  ordinary  days,  and  by 
Spring  Exhibition  Tickets,  price  ar.  ui.  each. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  GREAT  ROSE  SHOW, 
SATURDAY,  June  38.  Schedules  of  Priies,  Entry  Forms,  &c, 
now  ready,  on  application  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT,  Crystal 
Palace. 

DUBLIN        INDUSTRIAL        EXHIBITION 
PALACE.— The     FIRST    GRAND    FLOWER    SHOW    will 
take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  June  11  and  12. 

Schedules  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to 
G.  B.  WOOD,  Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 

GRAND      HORTICULTURAL      SHOW,     at    the 
LOWER  GROUNDS,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM,  on  JUNE 
17,  18,  and  19. 

Schedules  of  Prizes  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  WALTER 
N.  FISHER,  Secretary,  13,  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham.  ENTRIES 
CLOSE  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  June  10. 


FLORAL  FETE,  YORK,  JUNE  18,  19,   and  20.— 
Prizes  nearly  .£550.     Great  Prize  of  £25,  with  a  Silver  Cup  value 
£10,  given  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  for  a  Group  of  12  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom,  and  Eight  Ornamental  Fine-Foliage 
or  Variegated  Plants.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  the  12th  inst. 
June  3,  1873. JNO.  WILSON,  Secretary. 


SPALDING  HORTICULTURAL  FETE, 
FLOWER,  FRUIT,  &c,  SHOW,  will  take  place  on 
THURSDAY,  June  26.  Special  Prizes  for  complete  Dinner-table 
Decoration  by  Gas-light.  Full  Band  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
Schedules  on  application  to     W.  P.  SALTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


DEVON  and  EXETER  BOTANICAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHIBI- 
TION for  the  year  will  be  held  at  EXETER  on  FRIDAY,  June  20. 
Open  Competition,  without  entrance  fees,  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  and  Ferns,  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses  Two  £10  Prizes  and 
Silver  Cups.  Schedules  of  Prizes  may  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  T.  W.  GRAY,  Esq.,  Queen  Street  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Prize  for  Roses,  £20. 

rriHE     WISBECH       HORTICULTURAL 

X      and  COTTAGE   GARDEN   SOCIETY  offer  a  First  Prize  of 

fw>  for  Roses  (open   to  all)  at  their  Show   on   10th   JULY  NEXT, 
or  Forms  and  particulars,  apply  to  FREDERICK  CROSS,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


OTLEY  FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society 
will  be  held  at  Otley,  on  SATURDAY,  August  2.  Liberal  Prizes  will 
be  offered  for  Competition  also  a  splendid  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  four 
bunches  of  Grapes.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  JULY  30.  Schedules  on 
application  to  HENRY  DAPHNE,  Secretary. 


GRAND  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES,  to  be  held  at  HITCHIN.on  JULY  24,  under 
the  conditions  specilied  in  Rule  1,  in  connection  with  the  Hertford- 
shire Agricultural  Horse  and  Poultry  Show.  Schedule  ol  Prizes, 
Division  A.  A.  open  to  all.  For  Schedules  of  Prizes,  apply  to  Mr. 
W.  LUCAS,  Hon.  Sec,  Hitchin. 

Judges  :— Messrs.  Utidd,  Dean,  Fish  and  Wiggins.     For  Cottagers' 
Class — Messrs.  lirimms  and  Kunney. 


WALSALL  FLOWER  SHOW.— An  EXHIBITION 
of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGF.TABLES 
(open  to  all  England),  will  be  held  at  Rusliall  Hall,  Walsall,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY.  August  6  and  7,  when  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  ^50  will  be  distributed. 

Full  Particulars  and  Programmes  maybe  had  of  the  Hon,  Sees., 
W.  BAYLISS,  Esq.,  Wednesbury  Road,  Walsall;  and  the  Rev.  T. 
GR.T.ME  LITTLECOT,  Rusliall  Vicarage,  Walsall. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c.,will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  ao.  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  are  offered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKELL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


Notice. 

THE   AMERICAN   PLANTS  at  KNAP   HILL  are 
NOW  in  BLOOM,  and  may  be  seen  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
5       The  EXHIBITIONS  of   RHODODENDRONS  at   the    Horti- 
55   cultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  and  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
•5    Manchester,  are  also  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  are  supplied  by 
"5       ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

JOHN  WATERER  and  SONS  beg  to  announce  the 
RHODODENDRONS  are  NOW  in  BLOOM  at  their  Nurseries, 
at  Bagshut,  near  the  Sunningdale  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 

Sgr  Their  EXHIBITION  of  RHODODENDRONS  at  the 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE  is  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  throughout  the  month  of  J  une. 


Ifl      G.    HENDERSON    AND    SON,    the   Wellington 
J  •               Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


1H72    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

I  XJ  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  bad,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

Tne  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


RICHARD    SMITH'S    LIST    of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marfichal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously  fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c. ,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD   SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Marechal  Niel  and  other  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

EWING  and  CO.,    The  Royal    Norfolk    Nurseries, 
Norwich,  can  now  supply  magnificent  plants  of  the  above  in 
large  48-pots.     CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


NEW  ROSES  for  1873.— Twelve  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  above,  including  Madame  Lacharme  and  Perle  de  Lyon, 
sent  carriage  and  package  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  30s. 

EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


CALCEOLARIAS  (Bedding),  the  six  best  sorts  in 
cultivation,  ar,  per  dozen,  or  14s.  6d.  per  100,  postage  or  package 
free.  The  above  will  include  the  splendid  new  varieties — Princess 
Louisa,  Model,  Golden  Gem,  and  Crimson  King.  Descriptive  LIST 
of  FLORIST  FLOWERS  post  free. 
S.  SHEPPERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Prospect  House,  Belper. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varietiei,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  oi  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs! 

PVAN  WAVEREN,  Jun.,  and  CO.,  of  Hillegom, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  have  just  published  their  New  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above.  It  may  be  had  post  free  of  Messrs.  R. 
SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.  C. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
*  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


NEW  TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUMS.— Brilliant, 
Countess  Flanders,  E.  R.  Benyon,  Jetty  Lacy,  Lady  Boswell, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Masterpiece,  Miss  Goring,  Mrs.  Grieve, 
Premier,  Gem  of  Tricolors,  Lass  o'  Gowrie.  The  above  splendid  set, 
good  plants,  for  211. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


NEW  GOLDEN  BRONZE  GERANIUMS.— Earl 
Rosslyn,  Harrison  Weir,  Reine  Victoria,  Marquis  o(  Lome, 
Annie  Keeler,  Black  Douglas,  Champion,  Harold,  Mrs.  Reid, 
Marshal  MacMahon,  the  Moor,  Emperor  ol  Brazil.  The  above 
splendid  set,  in  strong  plants,  for  i6r. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


I  FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  45  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


PELARGONIUMS  and  FUCHSIAS.— 
PELARGONIUMS— Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy,  strong 
flowering  plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  to  name,  in  4^-in.  and 
5-in   pots,  5*.  per  dozen,  401.  per  100. 

FUCHSIAS — Choice  sorts,  to  name,  in  s-in.  pots,  «_  per  dozen 
WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


E 


VERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 

e,  237  He  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehoi 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E, — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


CHARLES  TURNER'S   PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 
now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 
Tne  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  io  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs,  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.  C. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE.  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGVE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

BEDDING      PLANTS,     BEDDING      PLANTS.  — 
Calceolaria  aurea   floribunda,   C.    Kayii,    Echcveria   Botlii,  E. 
caltfornica,  E.   montana,  E.,  glauca,  E.  sccunda,  &c.     Price,  low,  on 
application. 
J.   HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 


New  Seedling  Clematises. 

HAND    C.  COBBETT  are   now   offering   five    new 
•     distinct   and   handsome  SEEDLING    CLEMATISES.       A 
Descriptive  LIST,  with  prices,  free  on  application. 
H.  and  C.  COBBETT,  Horsell  Nurseries,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


GOLDEN  FEATHER  PYRETHRUM,  magnificent 
plants,  sent  free,  $s.  per  100;  Double  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  sin«le 
mixed  PETUNIA,  same  price;  a-yr.  old  plants  SEMPERVIVUM 
TECTORUM,  2J.  6d.  per  dozen;  and  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA,  from 
pots,  81.  per  too,  for  cash. 

R.  DIXON,  Shoolheath  Road,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham. 


GOLDEN  FEATHER  PYRETHRUM,  4J.  per  100  - 
LOBELIA  SPECIOSA,  4s.  per  100;  LOBELIA  PUMILA 
GRANDIFLORA,  as.  per  100;  SEDUM  ACRE  AUREA  and 
SEDUM  GLAUCUM,  81-.  per  100;  EC1IEVERIA  SECUNDA 
GLAUCA,  12s.  and  20s.  per  100. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sldcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  a  to  3  feet,  ior.  6d.  per  icoo,  or  50,000  for  £15  ;  100,000  for 
£47  «w. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12  iot.     Cash  only, 
WM.  BARRON.  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


ECHEVERIA     SECUNDA     GLAUCA.— Surplus 
stock,  strong  plants,  150,  all  in  single  pots.     Cash  price,  £3  10s. 
HY.  JENNER.The  Gardens,  Quarry-  Hill    »- 


s 


larry  Hill,  Hattie.  Sussex. 

To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(UOI.TON.) 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals.  1851, 
for  Wheat:  186a,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


SUTTONS'       GRASS      SEEDS.— 
Me! 


Vienna, 

1873.  I  **J  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ol 
supplying   GRASS    SEEDS    for   the    GROUNDS   of  the   VIENNA 

UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Rending. 

London,  I  "ft/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.  I  1V-L  consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the  MAIN  GALLERY  of  ihe  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
UTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  BUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  IO  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade.  -Grey-stone  Turnip. 
"D  OLTON  and  CO.  have  to  offer  Seed  of  an  excellent 

-L'    stock  of  this  useful  quick-growing  TURNIP,  at  a  moderate 
price. 
BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 
TVTESSRS.  CHARLES    SHARPE    and    CO.,  Seed 

i-*-i-  Growers,  Sleaford,  beg  to  intimate  that  the  present  time  is 
the  best  season  for  inspecting  the  Growing  Crops  of  Seed,  and  they 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  over  their  Seed  Grounds  any  of 
their  friends  who  may  favour  them  with  a  visit  for  that  purpose. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  about  20  Acres  ofBLUE  and  WHITE 
PEAS,  quite  fit  to  pick.     One  Acre,  or  more,  can  be  sold,  if 
required.  Old  Lodge,  Springfield,  Chelmsford. 


Home-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  specia 
•  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs,  and 
of  crop  187a.      Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 
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Tacsonia  exonlensis. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  can 

nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  3s.  6rf.  to  5s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


offer 


Tga   R.0S6S 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  have  5000 
NIPHETOS    to  offer,  and   are   prepared    to   execute    orders 
for   them  ;  also  for  ANY  quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and   newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 
Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  i^  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  after  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  gs.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :— 

Single  plants        2s.  td.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      311,  6d. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 
First  quality         . .        . .    3s.  per  packet  ot  100  Seeds. 
Second  quality      . .         . .     as.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
—This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  ha9  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     if.  each,  oi.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


R. 


S.   YATE.S 


interest  in  the  above  to  v 


Rhododendrons. 

tfully   invites  all  who  take  an 


="*  his  un: 
re  NOvv  ;T 


surpassed,  and,  in  some 


but  will  not  be  arranged  until  after  the  visit  of  the  r.ir^c  and  Princess 
of  Wales  at  Bolton,  he  having  been  honoured  with  the  coi.,m"nd  of 
the  Corporation  to  supply  the  Floral  Decorations,  which  will 
necessarily  require  a  large  number. 

R.  S.  YATES"  gorgeous  display  of  RHODODENDRONS,  in  and 
out  of  his  tents,  are  open  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  to  all  who 
choose  to  visit  them.  Any  party  desirous  of  purchasing  can  have 
them,  if  desired,  at  once.  Prices  from  ..51.  to  5  guineas  each  and 
upwards. 


Abutllon  Boule  de  Neige. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  tlie 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  tub- 
tropical  planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  2s.  6d.  to    5s.  each. 

Fine  Standards       ioj.  td.  to  15s.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


New  Dahlias 

JOHN  KEYNES  has,  without'  question,  the  finest 
collection  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation.  The  new  ones  for  1873 
are  now  ready,  in  fine  plants,  and  all  other  varieties  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Amateurs  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

VERBENAS.— The   New   Verbenas,   raised   by   Mr.   Eckford,   are 
also  ready.     CATALOGUES  forwarded  on  application. 
Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias. 

REDUCED     WHOLESALE     PRICES. 

WOOD  and  INGRAM  offer  fine  flowering  Plants, 
in  5-inch  pots,  of  Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy  PELAR- 
GONIUMS, their  selection,  6s.  per  dozen,  451.  per  100.  Also 
FUCHSIAS,  in  great  variety,  6;,  per  dozen, 451.  per  100. 

Descriptive  priced  CATALOGUES  free  on  application. 
___^ The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,   LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
Williams'  superb  strain  of   PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.t  25.  6d.,  3*.  6d.,  and    5    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMRRTATA  STRIATA         ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  6d.  and     2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6d.,  2s.  Gd.t  3r.  6d..  and    5    o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

15.  Grf.,  2j.  Cd.,  31.  Gd.,  and    5    o 
Wiggins' prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN..  is.  &x\,  25.  Od  ,  and    7.    6 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHEMA,  blue  16 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANTHKMA,  white  16 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Canterbury  Hells.  1 
DELPHINIUM  IMPERIALS  fl. -pi. ,  new..        ....        ..10 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prizestrain  ..         ..  is.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAI'ONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         .,     is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

ST(  (CK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 2-6 

STOCK,  Intcrmcdiatc^I'ink  Queen,  new      ..         26 

S'l'i  )i  K,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White  is.  M.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new  ..  ..  zi.  6rf.  and  3  6 
WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        10 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  offering  the  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :—"  One  great  merit  of 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself." 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
nir,  and  require  no  protection  whatever. 
PRIMULA.    JAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.    31.  6d.  each, 

361.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.-Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     3*.  6d.  each,  16s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.-Eyc  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards   to  a   bcautilul    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer  portion  of  the  corolla   lobes    being  white.     3s.   od.    each, 

36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAI'ONICA  ROSEA.-Very  distinct,  with  flowers  of  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.    3s.  6d.  each, 

36s,  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDTDA.— Flowers  of  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.     3s.  bd.  each, 

36s.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.-Ncw  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks:— "  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr,  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  arc  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  i\lr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy— can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  110 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


HORTICULTUEISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully- 
invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  "conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W, 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

DODGER 


and      CO. 


-lay 


the  100. 


McClelland 

have  to  oflcr  the  following  : — 
ACHYROCLINE  SAUNDERSONI 
Double  Scarlet  TROP/EOLUM   .. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA 
SEMPERVIVUM  riTTONI 
CALADIUM  ARGYRITES 

„  BEI.l.EYMEI  ..         ..  I.„    ..     _ 

GUNNERA  SCABRA         )■  By  the  Dozen. 

KI.EINIA  REPENS  I 

POLYSTICHUM  ANG.  PROLIFERUM  J 
LIST  on  application. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry,  Ireland. 


To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

RICHARD  SMITH'S    RENOVATING   MIXTURE 
of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  TERENNIAL  CLOVERS   (8  to 
it  lb.  per  acre,  at  8rf.  per  lb.),  if  sown  early,  will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture 

RICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 
PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil,     price  26s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL     GRASSES:    their    Names    and 
Derivations  ;  Quality,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Peculiarity,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c. 

Free  by  post. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Established  1793. 


KING'S 

HOME-GROWN  FARM  SEEDS, 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  from  LARGE  ROOTS. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
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Prompt  execution  of  all  orders. 


From  James  Howell,  Esq.,  Little  Wahingham. 

"  May  ie,  1873. 
"Please  Send  me  I  Bush,  of  your  Improved  Skirving  Swede  Seed. 
I  had  1  Bush,  last  year,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  never  had  such 
large  Swedes,  combined  with  such  good  quality,  in  my  life." 


SWEDE  TURNIP.  PJ  #  PE- 
KING'S Unrivalled  SWEDE,  very  compact, 

the  best  and  heaviest  Swede  grown  . .  .,09  34  o 
KING'S  Improved  SKIRVJNG'S   SWEDE, 

very  hardy,  will  stand  the  most  severe  frosts  07  28  o 
KING'S    PURPLE-TOP   SWEDE,   small 

neck,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  of  excellent 

quality o  7    28  0 

CHAMPION  SWEDE o  8    30  o 

KING'S  MIXTURES  of  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS, 
for  all  Soils,  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE-FLESHED  TURNIPS,    from  choicest  varie- 
ties, 6d.  to  io(/.  per  lb.     Much  cheaper  by  the  bushel. 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Stations  on  orders  of  20*.  and  upwards. 


To  Seed  Mercaants  and  Growers. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-Class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  bee  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  Countrv 
Genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds,  viz  ,  Early 
and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Drown  Globe  (Giant  Kocca),  and  Blood- 
Red  Globe,  which,  in  Parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards,  may  be  had  at 
moderate  prices.  The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  last 
year,  from  Bulbs  chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  man  sent  out  in 
1871  from  this  country;  therefore  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  with 
confidence  speak  ol  the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO.  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 


BEST    SWEDE 

IN  CULTIVATION.  ^g 

PRIZES. 


£2,500    IN    PRIZES.  1 

Upwards  of  £2,500  in  Cups,  Medals,  and  Money  have 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  SUTTON  AND  SONS' 
Customers  for  field  Crops  and  pulled  Roots  of 

SUTTONS'  CHAMPION  SWEDE. 
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SUTTONS' 

orf.  per  lb., 

SUTTONS' 


JOHN  K.  KING,  Seed  Grower, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


IMPROVED     CHAMPION 

351  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 
HARDY      PURPLE-TOP 
7o\  per  lb.,  sSs.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 

SKIRVING'S    SWEDE,     choice   stock,    70".    per    lb., 

28s.  per  bushel.    Carriage  free. 

COMMON    TURNIPS,    7d.  to  iaf.   per  lb.,   zSs.   to 

401.  per  bushel.     Carriage  free. 
All  goods  value  2oj.  carriage  irce  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 
5  per  cent,  allowed  for  cash  payment. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that 
we  have  no  Agents, 
and  that  all  Packages 
direct  from  us  will  bear 
our  Registered  Trade 
Mark  as  annexed. 


TRADE 


SWEDE, 
SWEDE, 


TRADE 


MARK 


Seedsmen  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
READING. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 

MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  ot 
East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.. 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Trice  is  £r\  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 

£14  cs.  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  Depots. 

Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to 
their  Agents — 

1.  11.  SCHRODER  AMU  CO.,  it,  Rumford  Place.  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Iirist.,1. 
EDWARDS,  W1NKLKV  AND  CO,  16a.  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  I,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


rpHl 


ready  for  dcliv  -.„. 

Hi',    DISSOLVED   BONES,   SUPER- 


E     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  HONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  HONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
N ITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.  TURSER,  Secretary. 

Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

L  AWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
sown 
L AWES'  TURNIP  MANU 

PlhtSPllATE  of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    PARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES1  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  CRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  hnviny  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Dent  ford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughput  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  yearsf  and  all  their  Manures  wilt  be  pre- 
pared under  bis  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  mily,  and  nq  expense^or  trouble 
will  he  spared  to  maintain  fur  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  nt  once 

II.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices:—  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— aa,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  t 
(.),    Constitution    Street,    Lcith ;    34,    Market    Street,    Aberdeen 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol, 
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Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATB,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  Generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  RONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


BY  THE 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman— Robert  Leeds,  Cnstlcacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Mangier  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 

To  tne  Trade  Only. 
POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


-1.    •       ST'NPKM-SM  \n 

TOWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    331,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 

use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c. 


UNDER   THE 
H.  R.  H.      THE 


PATRONAGE  OF 
PRINCE  OF  WALES 

ASPHYXIATOR 


Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
Fumigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 
Ac 

It  will  fill  a  house  in  half  the  usual  time,  and  with  an  expenditure 
<cf  half  the  usual  quantity  of  Tobacco  Paper.  The  Fumigation  can 
toe  carried  on  without  discomfort  to  the  operator,  as  the  Machine 
may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  affords  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction. 

Rats,  Mice,  aud  all  Vermin  in  holes,  noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nests, 
&c,  can  be  easily  and  effectually  destroyed  by  the  Asphyxiator, 
•which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Descriptive    Pamphlet,  containing    List    of   Agents,     Prices,    Full 
instructions    and    Testimonials,    post    free,    on    application    to    the 
Manufacturers. 
JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 


G 


ALVANISED        WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 
La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 


Prices  pe 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  tor 


2    in^s  i  Poultry 

if  inch  Rabbits,    Hares,  &c. 

1 J  inch  :  Smallest  Rabbits    .. 

I  inch  [  Poultry  Enclosures . . 


Lieht. 


Offices- 


3|rf.         4id.         sfA 

e,\d.        s\d.        b\d. 

S\d.         6{d.         Zd. 

:  lhd.    is.  4</.     ij.  jd. 
J.  B.  BROWN  and~CO., 
■go,  Cannon   Street,   London,  E.C. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


Koslier's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E    sfsotre     and    many     other     PATTERNS 

are  made  ia  materials  of  fp-eat  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
•durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

anars.S.E.  ;  Queen's  Koad  West,  Chelsea,  5.W.  ;  Kinesland  Road  E 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

^?yg^S    a1"*    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS.  "    '      , 

Illustrated.  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


,QRNA  MENTAL       PAVING      TILES 

y-*  for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
'ilk>,™.S1',"e  y*'d   "Pwariis-       Pattern    Sheets    of   plain   or    more 

wi?.™"'"5'  ""h  pnoes,  sent  for  selection. 
Kitchen  l.°LAZ|DJIVES'  for  Li«ing  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
iSrSijP'J*,!'*  &c-      Gr»°"<i   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
fSfinri ™       y'  WaU  CoP'"^-  Drai»  piP«  a««  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
t3.SK?1.0"">''  sli"«.  Cements,  &c- 
F.  asdG.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants—See  addresses  above. 

C^ILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired, 
ielive™  hlfr-'o^  IS.!7*'  E"  T°n-  In  Tr°ck  Loads  ,,.  per  Ton  less. 
WhkrrL  L?T     W"h'°  tBree  milesi  ■"•  '°  a"?  London  Rail* 

FLINTS^nH   Su.nP'r,,?™1'1"  °<  Sa"d  f«*  DypOSt. 
PEAT  Jt  Stf"Cr  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries 
FEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F._AND  tf.  RDSHER.-Addresses  see  above 


Railway  or 
KENT 


V  t»      rv_j  _  —  *"-J.*i-Jv. — ^ouresses  see  aoove. 
U.S.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 

NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


45* 


Sos. 


To  Cut 

10  in. 

1    12  in.  1    14  in. 

16  in. 

1    18  in 

JOS. 

|     goj.    |    110s. 

13W. 

1    140J. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers, 

To  Cut 
roin.  I  12  in.  I  14  in.  I  16  in.  |  18  in.  |  20  in.  1  22  in.  I  24  in. 
70J.    I   90s.    I  no*.  I  130J.  I  140J.  I  150J.  J  i6ar.  I  iSor. 

Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut     . .         6  in.  8  in.  10  in. 

_fSf-_l__35*.       I       45^- 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c, 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GEEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR' 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 

and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of 

Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enable 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
mall  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  cither  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HORSE-POWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free    on    application, 


THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHF1ELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS: 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTrVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  EC;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


CYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 

KJ    The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe, 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 135.;  No.  3,  151.  6d.;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 

Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL      RACK      BAR      FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
Or  Swarms.      See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  DOSt  free  2d.      Please  address 
W.  J.  PETTITT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  onlvEnglish  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bcc-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neigh  dour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  in 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto   ..    o  10  6 

The      LIGURIAN      or 

ITALIAN    ALP    BEE  being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

supply    Italian   Queen,  in   the 

Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 

»l  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15$.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By      A. 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  ^d 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS,  27,   High   Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
i.)9,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QDEEN,  ' 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Kailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c., 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OTJT-DOOR   -WOIRK:, 

It  ia  eBpecially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUK. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LUDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.C, 

And     21,    BACHELOR'S     WALK,     BUBLLK. 

K  KO  AGENTS. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-saper-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE, 


JOHN     MATTHEWS     (late     C.     Phillips* 

fJ  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS. 
ITALIAN  UASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES. 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diamctei'H 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and' do  not  become  green;: 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural!! 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  jd.  each: 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  WesKon-soper-Martt, 


Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwelc  Lottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurseryrtsw  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PRrvpiGATING 
PANS,  &c. 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline^  go«wS  Quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  tie  king^-jn.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amours  ;  and. 
being  well  burnt,  arc,  for  all  purposes,  cqq^l  to  newpots  alter  bcie«:' 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland;  Stattway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  wkr  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  a-  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  TVice 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  asd  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Ifuck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  tipper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Afaltrinh  of 
Nottinghamshire :—" The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  BulwtU,  HktcV:- 
nail,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Maris,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  nl 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produce* 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  liulwell,  by  \Ir. 
San  key,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  iVr 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  xni 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  1866;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester  1867. 
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The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per 
fectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  las.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.     Descriptive    LIST 


JOSEPH  SMITH,  SEN.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&c,  Sic. 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith,  Sen.,  willjbe  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  Iota 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mrr'S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
st.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  las.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esa., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c. 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACK  I  I  II 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 

Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash :— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  td.;  Florence,  31.  6d.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  31.  6d. ;  Lucy  Grieve,  51.;  Sophia  Cusack,  v.  6d.  ;  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  as.  6d.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  LonRheld. 
21.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  31.  td.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  3*.  6d.  •  Prince 
Silverwings,  as.  6d.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  31.  td.  ;  Gold- 
finder,  4s.  ;  The  Moor,  31.  td.  DOUBLES :  Victor  Lemoine,  31.  6d.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  31.  6d.  Baskets  and  packing,  6d.  per  dozen  or  31.  per 
looextra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED   FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 


Seventy  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      at     205.      per     100. 
BRONZE  and  GOLD,  or  BICOLOR,  GERANIUMS,  at  15*. 
per  100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  in  various  colours,  at  12s.  per  100. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  very  strong,  at  101.  per  100. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  PHLOXES,  &c,  at  toj.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  hardened  off,  and  are  now 
ready  for  planting.     Price  List  free. 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  the  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
fliRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      zos.     per      100. 

X         ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14J.  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  60$.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  121.  per  100. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  its.  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

rp  RICOLOR~GERANIUMS,  i$s.  per  100,  out  of  pots, 

JL    autumn   struck: — Lady  Cullum,  Sophia   Dumaresque,   Edwinia 

Fitzpatrick,  Sophia  Cusack,  Queen  Victoria,    Florence,    Lady 

Palmerston,  Prince  Silverwings,  &c. 

ZONAL    and    NOSEGAY    GERANIUMS,     from     Bingle   pots:— 

Waltham  Seedling,  Triomphe  de  Stella,  Mdme.  Vauchcr,  &c,  as 

per  dozen. 

PANSY,  Cloth  of  [Gold,  rich  golden-yellow,  flowers  all  the  year,  far 

superior  to  the  Yellow  Viola,  2s.  per  dozen. 
ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  21.  per  dozen. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  15.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  all  strong  plants,  out  of  pots,  except  Pansies,  which 
are  from  the  open  ground.     Terms  cash, 

ELCOMBE  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Romsey,  Hants. 


CHOICE     BEDDING    GERANIUMS,     &c— 
Christine,  as.  per  doz.,  15s.  per  100.     I     Claudius.  4s.  per  dozen. 
Dr.  Lindley,  as.  per  doz.,  15*.  per  100.  Le  Grand,  35.  per  dozen. 

Lord  Palmerston,  21.  per  doz.,  155.  per  100.  |     SoI«il,  41.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  Upton,  41.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100.  [100. 

Bronze  and  Gold.choice  varieties  byname,  as.  6d.  per  doz.,  171.  6d.  per 
PYRETHRUM  AUREUM,  n.  per  dozen,  6s.  per  100, 
ECHEVERIA  SECUNDA  GLAUCA,  31.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  is.  td.  per  dozen,  ioj.  per  100. 
IRESINE  LINDENI,  as.  per  dozen,  las.  per  100. 


GNAPHALIUM  LANATUM,  fol.  elegans  var.,  6d.  each,  as.  per  doz. 

The  above  are  strong  plants,  turned  out  of  single  pots.     Package  free. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


Special  Offer  of  Bedding  Plants. 

THOMAS  PERKINS,  42,  Drapery,  Northampton, 
having  large  quantities  of  the  undermentioned  to  Dispose  of, 
can  offer  them  at  very  low  prices,  all  established,  in  single  pots,  from 
ias,  per  100  and  upwards  :— 

GERANIUMS— Amy  Hogg,  Christine,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Helen  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Whitty,  Stella,  Countess|of  Warwick,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Golden  Chain,  and  Double  Varieties  of  first-class  sorts. 
AGERATUM  MEXICANUM,  ALYSSUM  VARIEGATUM, 
CALCEOLARIAS,  Dark  Yellow  and  Orange;  Bouquet  DAHLIAS, 
Show  PELARGONIUMS,  GOLDEN  FEATHER,  Scarlet  and  Blue 
SALVIAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  and  COUNTESS  of  ELLESMERE 
PETUNIAS.  CATALOGUES,  Wholesale  and  Retail  (reduced 
prices),  post  free  on  application.  If  turned  out  of  pots  a  further 
reduction  made,  and  all  packages  charged  cost  price. 


Tricolor  and  Bedding  Pelargoniums. 

REDUCED  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WOOD     and     INGRAM    offer    the    following 
established  PLANTS,  in  single  pots  :— 
NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE. 
ALINE  SISLEY,  small  plants,  7s.  6d.  each. 
GOLDEN  TRICOLORS. 
J.  D.  Bassctt, extra  fine, 21.  td.  each  |     Star  of  India,  41,  per  dozen. 
Prince  of  Wales  (Carter),  as.  td.  each,  241.  per  dozen. 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  as.  6d,  per  dozen,  181.  per  100. 
Louisa  Smith,  31.  per  dozen.  |      Sophia  Cusack,  41.  per  dozen. 

SILVER  TRICOLORS. 


fine 


Lass  o'  Gowrie,  34*.  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Mabel  Morris,  4s.  per  dozen. 


Caroline  Longfield,  35.  per  dozen. 
Charming  Bride,  6s.  per  dozen. 
Excellent  (Turner),  of.  per  dozen. 
Italia  Unita,  31.  p.  doz. ,20s.  p.  100. 
0_ueen  of  May,  3*.  per  dozen,  201.  per  100. 

BRONZE  and  GOLD,  in  variety,  by  name,  W.  &  I.'s  selection, 
31.  per  dozen,  aos.  per  100. 
SILVER  EDGED. 
Albion  Cliffs,  31.  per  dozen,  201,  per  100. 

ShotKrsham  Pet,  31.  per  dozen.  [ico. 

Silver  Cord,  6*.  per  dozen.  I  Mrs.  Vidlcr,  31.  per  dozen,  aos.  per 

GOLDEN  LEAVED. 
Golden  ChrUtine,  6x.  per  dozen. 


Double  flowering  Zonal,  in  variety,  by  name,  VV.   tk   I.'s   selection, 
as.  td.  to  4s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  ZONAL. 
Alexander  Stewart  (Lawson),  3*.  per  dozen. 
Lord  Derby,  31.  per  dozen,  aos.  per  100. 
Christine,  as.  6d.  per  dozen,  181.  per  1000. 
MASTER  CHRISTINE,  9*.  per  dozen;  extra  large  autumn-struck 

plants,  151.  per  dozen. 
WHITE  CLIPPER,  as.  6d.  each. 

Other  varieties,  a  large  collection,  by  name,  W.  &  I.'i  selection,  iOf.,  to 
151.  per  too. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Cheap  Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 

TX7ILLIAM  B  ADM  AN  offers  as   under,  Package 

VERBENAS,  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet,  rooted  cuttings,  6s.  per  100, 

jjoj.  per  1000 ;  from  single  pots,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  121,  per  100. 
LOBELIA   SPECIOSA  (true),  from  Cuttings,  31,   6d.  per  100;  35*. 

£er  1000. 
IOTROPIUM,  fine  dark,  6j.  per  100. 
TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS-Mrs    Pollock,   Louisa  Smith,    as.    per 
dozen,  151.  per  100;  Sir  Robert  Napier,  very  fine,  3*.  per  dozen  ; 
12  sorts  to  name,  5£. 
SILVER  VARIEGATED,  Flower  of  Spring,  1*.  6d.   per  dozen,  121. 

£cr  100. 
D  LEAF  GERANIUM,  Crystal  Talace  Gem,  11.  6d.  per  dozen, 
12s,  per  100. 
VESUVIUS,  best  Bedding  Scarlet  Geranium,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s. 

per  100. 
JEAN  SISLEY,  fine  for  pots,  as.  per  dozen,  15*.  per  100. 
FUCHSIAS,  double  and  single,  rooted  cuttings,  61.  per  100;  from 

single  pots,  21.  per  dozen,  121.  per  100. 
COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTl,  rooted  cuttings,  Ss.  per  zoo;  strong 

plants,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  from  pots,  1*.  6d.  per 

dozen,  las.  per  100. 
WHITE  and  PINK  GERANIUMS,  as.  per  dozen,  iC*.  per  100. 
Terms  Cash  with  order. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

REDUCED    WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

WOOD    and    INGRAM     offer    the    following    fine 
established  Plants,  in  single  pots. 
CALCEOLARIA  AUREA  FLORIBUNDA,  ias.  per  100. 

,,  ION,  fine  dark,  161.  per  100. 

PENTSTEMON,  fine  named  sorts,  3s.  per  dozen,  aoj.  per  100. 
LOBELIA    SPBCIOSA,   Purity,  Paxtonii,  pumila   grandiflora,   and 

Trentham  Blue,  12*.  per  100. 
THYMUS,  Fisher  &  Holmes'  New  Gold  Variegated,  y.  per  dozen. 
TETUNIA,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  fine  new  Double,  31,  per  dozen 
HELIOTROPES,  named  varieties,  141.  per  100. 
ALOYSIA,  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  ss.  td.  per  dozen,  161.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  Crimson  King,   Boule  de  Neigc,  and   Purple   King, 

1 4*.  per  100. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  8*.  to  its.  per  100. 
HOLLYHOCKS,  fine  show  varieties,  extra  strong  plants,  in  4-inch 

pots,  autumn  struck,  8*.  per  dozen, 501.  per  100. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  flowering  bulbs  in  growth,  1  s.  (td.  to  3*.  6d.  each. 

VERBENAS,  from  store  pots,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Purple,  61  per  100 
501.  per  1  coo. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


NEW    PLANTS    FOR    1873. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  sending  out  the  undermentioned 

splendid  novelties  :  — 


ADIANTUM   PERUVIANUM, 
APHELANDRA   NITENS, 
ARALIA  VEITCHII, 
AZALEA   TODMANII, 
CROTON   YOUNGII, 

FIG, 


CYPRIPEDIUM   DOMINIANUM, 
DRAC/ENA   IMPERIALIS, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM   VEXILLARIUM, 
PLATYCERIUM   ALCICORNE   MAJUS, 
PLATYLOMA   BRACHYPTERUM, 
NEGRO   LARGO. 


<JiT  Illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  these  and  many  other  sterling  plants  -will  be 
found  in  the  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  PLANTS,  which  is  now  ready,  and 
which  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


new  "cheshunt  raised"  seedling  roses. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  "old"  nurseries,  cheshunt, 

Feel  much  pleasure  in  having  to  announce  as  ready  for  distribution  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  New  Seedling  Roses  raised  by  them  at  Cheshunt : — 

H.P.  REYNOLDS   HOLE   (Paul  &  Son).— A  large  globular  flower, 

of  fine  shape,  colour  entirely  distinct  from  any  known  kind,  deep  maroon  flushed  over  with  vivid  scarlet  ;  plant 
of  free  hardy  habit.  This  variety  has  received  First-class  Certificates  at  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  at  the 
Hereford,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Gardener,  the  author  of  the  "  Book  about  Roses"  thus  speaks  of  it  :— 
1 '  I  hope  a  similar  popularity  will  be  extended  to  the  last  new  English  Rose  upon  my  list.  I  mean  to  Reynolds 
Hol&-so  named  by  the  raiser  in  recognition  of  our  long  and  hearty  friendship— a  seedling  raised  from  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  a  Rose  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  complexion." 

TEA  or  HYBRID  TEA  CHESHUNT  HYBRID  (Paul  &  Son).— 

A  seedling  from  Tea  Mdme.  de  Tartas,  evidently  crossed  by  a  Perpetual.  Colour  cherry-carmine,  large,  full, 
finely  shaped  flower  ;  in  all  ways  one  of  the  best  new  Roses  of  late  years,  promising,  like  La  France,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  race.  The  plant  is  so  vigorous  as  to  be  likely  to  prove  a  distinct  climbing  red  Tea  Rose. 
It  has  been  freely  shown  this  spring,  and  has  elicited  most  decided  marks  of  approbation  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character.  Mr.  Hole,  in  the  same  article,  says  of  it  : — "  It  seems  to  belong  at  first  sight  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  family,  but  on  examination  it  has  all  the  characteristics,  in  wood,  leaf,  and  flower,  of  the  Tea-scented 
China  Rose.  The  flower  and  the  foliage  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  growth  is  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  Blairii 
No.  2,  than  which  we  have  no  more  exuberant  Rose." 

"  R.  P.  P."  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  says  of  it:— "It  is,  I  think,  the  finest  English  Rose  ever  raised  in 
England,  not  excepting  even  Devoniensis." 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Garden,  and  other  Journals,  all  speak  most  highly  of  the  variety  as  exhibited. 
First-class  Certificates  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

Paul  £r»  Son  have  to  add  that,  after  two  years'  thorough  trial,  they  can  sincerely 
recommend  both  varieties  as  good  distinct  new  Hoses. 

Strong  Plants,   ready   June  1,   10s.  Gil.   each ;     20s.   for   the  two   Varieties. 
Special  Prices  quoted  to  the  Trade. 


June  7,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


SHOW   OF   STOVE   AND    GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,    ORCHIDS, 
NEW  PLANTS,  4c,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1873. 


AWARDS    OF    THE    JUDGES. 


Class  2.— o  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 

(Open  ) 

1st,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Michols,  Esq.,  Southgate  House, 

Southgate,  £12. 
2d,    Mr.  I.  Ward.  Gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  £10. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  J.  Phillpolt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  £S. 

Class  3.-6  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 
(Amateurs  ) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  £8.  I         2d.    Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  (fi. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St. 
John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  £2. 

Class  4—6  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 
(Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  £6. 
ai,    Mr.  E.  Morse,  Original  Nurseries,  Epsom,  £t. 

Class  5— 13  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 
(Open) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  £$.  3d,    Mr.  I.  Wheeler,  £,. 

3d,    Messrs.  T.  Jackson  £:  Son,  £(,.  \ 

Class  6.-9  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.      (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  I.  Ward.  £0. 
2d,    Mr.    F.    Rutland,  Gr.   to  His  Grace  the  Duke    of   Richmond, 

Goodwood,  £7. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Cuthbert,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Chace  Park,  Enfield,  £5. 

Class  7 — 9  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.    (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Mr.  E.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  £S. 
3d,    Mr.  »'«.  Bull,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  £6. 
3d,    Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  £\. 

Class  8—6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.  (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Hill.  Gr.  to  K.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poles,  Ware,  £6. 
3d,    Mr.    J.    Douglas,    Gr.    to   F.    Whitbourn,    Esq.,    Loxford    Hall, 

Ilford,  £%. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Ward,  £4.  |         4th,  Mr.  w 


.  Cuthbert,  £3. 


-L 


Class  9.-6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS.    (Nurseryme 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £5.  I  3d,    Mr.  E.  Morse, 

Class  10.—  t  EXOTIC  ORCHID.     (Open.) 
1st.  Mr.  T  Wheeler, £3. 

2d,    Mr.  w.  Cole,  Gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgctt,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  W., /t  tor. 
3d,    Mr.  J    Hill,  £1. 

Class  it. — 6  ROSES,  in  pots,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  £s. 
2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  £3. 

Class  13—6  Stove  or  Greenhouse  FERNS.      (Amateurs.) 
fi  £!'   T'  Ea'nes,  /Co.  I  3d,    Mr.  W.  Cole,  £1. 

3d,    T.  M.  Shulllcworlh,  Esq.,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  £j. 


(Nurserymen.) 


CLASS  t4  —6  Stove  or  Greenhouse  FERNS 
:,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £$ 
,    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  £3. 


Class  15.-12  Hardy  FERNS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  N.  Camp,  Gr.  to  C  Walton,  Esq  ,  East  Acton.  /■: 


2d,    Mr.  T.  James;  Gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,'  Esq.,  Islewonh.  itr. 
M.  Shuttlcworth,  Esq.,  £2.  "* 


3d,   T. 


Class  16.— r2  Hardy  FERNS,  distinct.    (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Mr.  E.  Morse,  £\.  |  2d,    Messrs.  T.  Jackson  St  Son,  £2. 


«.    9.".?s  I7_6  Hard>'  FERNS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
-Mr.  G.  W  heeler,  £1  lor. 
Mr.   W.   Whittaker,    Gr 
Putney,  £1. 


S.  Williams,  Esq.,  The   Laurels 


_    ».        Class  18.-6  PALMS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen) 
1st,  Mr.  J    W.  Uimselt,  Ashburnham  Park,  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £< 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Burlcy,  Hereford  Road  Nursery,  Bayswatcr,  £4. 

.    w     „.  S-4SS  11- 6  pALMS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
,£  M,  )   HiS^f5-  I         3d'    Mr'  G'  Wh"ler'  ■& 


Class  20.— 2  DRAC.'ENAS.     (Open.) 


,£*. 
eler,  £i 


3d,    Mr.  J.  Burlcy,  £1. 


1st,  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Whei 


Class  22.— Basket  of  PLANTS,  arranged  for  effect  (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  Gr.  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  £1 
2d,    Miss  A.  M.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Croucher,  Gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  ' 

Hammersmith,  £1. 
4th,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  NX. 


Esq.,  Sudbury  House, 


,,  Class  23,— Cut  ROSES,  48  trusses     (Open.) 

1st,  Mr.  C.Turner,  £4.  |  2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £3. 

..     „  £""  34  —Cut  ROSES,  24  trusses.    (Open.) 
lit,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2.  I      2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £1  ioj. 

„     T  Class  25—13  P.EONIES,  cut  blooms.    (Open  ) 
j     w    h  Geor?e-  Gr-  to  Mlss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  i,i, 
3d,    Mr.  T.  S.  W  are,  tor. 

is"  Mr^t-!4  Wa^E2iHRUMS'  CUt  b,00ms' in  "  ™n«i«    (Open, ) 
*■■    Me^^'  ?'  Henderson  S:  Son,  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's 

Class  2S._is  Bunches  of  CUT  FLOWERS.distinct,  staged  similarl 

,sr    Xf.'c.  \«    a    t>  ■       lo  Roses-    (Amateurs.) 

3d/  MS^ffk,"™8111  H°USe'  s°»">Ka«.  f- 

3d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  £,. 

Priie  offered  by  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S. 

■  st*  Mr^Pf^Sr0"  "e5"  Mis««sneous  SUCCULENTS.  (Open.) 
^  1st,  Mr.  C.  Pfersdorff,  73,  South  Row,  Kensal  New  Town,  £5. 

Prizes  in  Classes  30  and  31  offered  by  Wm.  Bull,  F  R  H  S 
■  CLASS  30.-.2 1  NEW  PLANTS   induced  and  sen,  out    or  the  first 
'  ...    x  {. li.      <  commencement  of  1870.      (Amateurs 

■  st,  T.  M   Shuttleworth   Esc. ,  Silver  Cup  value  ££m™u,s- 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Croucher,  Silver  Cup  value  /8 

3d'    MrBath,^,kCh„ap'va?„rerS.H-  "' S°^»-  E*<  ■  Cnnr  Ha„, 


Class  v._, 2  NEVV  PLANTS,  introduced  and  sent  out  or  the  first 
,*.    M>  "i'w"™-         commencement  of  1870.     (Nurserymen.) 

C^p  vahieTj    '  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  Chelsea,  Silver 
3d,    Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Silver  Cup  value  £%. 
3d,    Messrs    Dowme,  Laird  &  Laing,  Stanstcad  Park  " 

Hill,  Silver  Cup  value  £5. 


Nursery,  Forest 


Class  33.-6  NEW  PLANTS,  in  or  out  of  flower,  introduced  by 
....  ,  ,V>F  ftnibitor,  and  not  in  commerce. 

1st,  MesSKj  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  Golt 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  Silver  Medal. 

Class  33.-3  NEW  PLANTS,  in  or  out  ol  (lower,  introduced  by 
■st,  Messrs.  J.  Vci'tcn  ^^l^li^™  * 

3d,    KIrCrHep3p4c7:"2NEAPPLE'Q',""'3f'uits'      <°"™> 

,,,CMrSA"P,IN.,E  APPLE,  any  other  variety,  1  fruit.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  i.  Rutland,  £,.  |  zd,  Mr.  J.  Ilcpper,  15.. 

,s.  CMASi-37,rGRA PESA  baskct  °f  "°<  ,ess  tha"  "  ">     (Open  ) 
3d  '  l\;  w  U,?nn"™".  Gr   to  Lord  BatJQt,  Blithfield.  Kugelcy,  L 

'  RomfordTi     ■  '°         McIn'05h'  £sa"   Havering  Park,  near 

3d,    Mr.    H.   Stapleton,   Gr.    to   H 
House,  Islcworth,  £1. 


LEA    and    BLACKHEATH     HORTICULTURAL 
and  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  I'.IFTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  (>v,th  kind  permission) 
rc, mm.  ! Mlh?-Gro,u!;as  of  J°h"  Pcnn'  Es1  1 the  Cedars,  Lee,  Kent,  on 
l'HURSDA\  and  l'Kl  DAY,  June  19  and  20.  Admission:  First  Day, 
¥;■,■'•  ^^""d  Day.  from  it  to  3,  it.,  from  3  to  the  close,  6d.  A 
Military  Band  will  attend  each  day  during  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evcrnng.  Schedules,  Exhibitors' Forms,  &c,  maybe  had  on  applica 
lion  to  the  Secretary,  FREDERICK  BARKF,  2,  Lansdowne 
1  errace,  East  Down  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


DRIXTON  HILL,  STREATHAM.  and  CLAPHAM 
t?TMWI,!M>,RJuC,U,FrU?iAL  SOCIETY—SUMMER  FETE  and 
K0,WE,\I?°W!  '"  KofPo"  Park,  Streathatn  Hill,  on  THURS. 
DA\  and  h  RIDAY.  June  to  and  so.  The  show  will  comprise  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Fine-1-oliage  Plants,  Cut  Roses,  Dinner-table 
Decorations,  fruit, and  Vegetables. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes,  to  the  amount  of  £30,  will  be  given 
in  the  following  Classes,  for  competition  by  Ladies  only— For  the 
best  arrangement  of  Cut  Flowers  in  a  Basket:  for  the  best  arrange- 
inert  of  Cut  flowers  in  a  Soup  Plate;  for  the  best  arrangement  of 
CyuFloAvers  '?  a  c=ntre  Piece  of  any  form  (exclusive  of  the  above). 

I  he  Committee  have  engaged  the  attendance  of  the  Band  of  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Tamplini. 

Admission— First  day,  55.;  second  day,  is.  Open  at  I  o'clock  each 
day.     Jamily  tickets  to  admit  six,  31s.,  if  purchased  on  or  before 

Ju"V8'         ■  ,   „  _  G-  GOLDFINCH,  Secretary. 

3,  Brunswick  Cottages,  Somer's  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.E. 


Davies,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove 


Class  38.-GRAPES.  Black  Hamburgh  or  Frankenthal, 
,  ,    ,,     ^  „  s;ngle  dish.     (Open.) 

1st,  Mr.   1 .  Bannerman,  £2.  2d      Mr    1    n,,.,,.!-,.    r.   .... 

3<J,    Mr.  j.  Crave  (Mr.'  Davies'  Nursery),' Fficr/fiarnet,  Jl.^    ™' 

Class  4t.-GRAPES,  Black,  any  other  variety,  single  dish. 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  £2.  PC" 

CLASS  43.- GRAPES,  Krontignans,  or  any  other  round  Grapes 
,,     ,„    „  of  Muscat  flavour.     (Open  ) 

rst,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  £2,  |         2C|,    Mr.  D.  Pizzeyj  ^  1QS 


i^Mr."!  D?uRCtsE|;  BuckIand  Sweetwater,  single  dish. 


2d,    Mr 


A.  ReiJ.Gr.  ?o  L.  Huth,  Esq.,  Possingworth,  HaJ^' 


(Open  ) 
[£i  toj. 
khurst, 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  — 
The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUITS. 
£HXJLOWKKS  rind  VECETAHLES,  ivill  be  held  in  tile  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK,  BATH.  TUESDAY,  June  24,  to  SATURDAY 
June  a8.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in 
I  KIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoverian  Bands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Charges  for  Admission  :— First  Day,  10s.  6d.,  or  js.  6,i.  if  bought 
on  or  before  June  17;  Second  Day,  zj.  6d. ;  Third  and  Fourth  Days,  is.  : 
Last  Day,  6d.  Three  Tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  Four  for  the  second 
■  r  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  21s..  h  purchased  before  June  10 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  is.  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  101.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others, 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  June  30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  Irom 
Local  Agents  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  or  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  remit  by  Post-office 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER,  Sec,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.-A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S, 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin. 
Professor  Rf.ichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 
Published   by  WILLIAM 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.  R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F,  Barron 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Prolessor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  Von  MurLi.u;. 
RICHARDS,    41,  Welling^'.    Stree 


Class  45-GRAPES,  White   of  any  variety  except  those  named. 
rst.Mr.W.HiP   ------   ^°BerL>  ■ 

zd,    Mr,  G.  T.  r..._ 
3d,    Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  £i 


,  Gr.  to  Rev  W.  Sneyd,  Keelc  Hall,  Stafford,  />. 
lies.  Or.   to  Lord  Canngton,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Hi.H 

V'.4r-  [Wvi-nmKn     I.   ,„> 


[Wycombe,  ,£1  10s, 


Mr    rCkASS  4,6-~ PEiClRS*  sin^  dish.     (Open 
Mr     G    Sage,  (,r    to   Earl   Brownlov/,    Ashrid£e 


Berkhampstcad,  / 
Mr.  W.  HiII.jCi. 


Ashridge   Park,     Great 
3d(  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  151. 


,<*    Mr  ,^ssi7— NECTARINES,  sinele  dish.     {Open. 


Park,  Stratford-on-Avon.  /i 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  ^r.  | 


Eatington 


Class  49.— FIGS, 
tst,  Mr.  G.  Sage,  £1. 
2d,    Mr   G.  T.  Miles,  135. 


id,  Mr.  W.  Hill,  155. 

ingle  dish.     (Open  ) 

3d,    Mr.  H.  Stapleton, 


.st,  M,CGL,TS  ^sT",ERRIES'b,aC,<'  ""^  ""''■     (OP*! 

Class  51.— CHERRIES,  liirarrcau  or  Elton,  any  variety,  sinele 
is.,  Mr.  G.T.  Miles,  £,.      "'^     (0pen'' 

C"SSc5rflrv:S'rfRp  WBnERRIEJS'  E,:i,ish  9««".  <"  anv  other  Iight. 
,«,    M.    t    n      ',   '"^flavoured  variety,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
^Mr^o^'ir':  |     3d,    Mr.  H.  Stapled,  ,'or. 

Class  53-STRAWBERRIES,  President,  or  any  other  dark- 
.st,  Mr.  J.  Do^as^f  ,C'y'  n0,  P'"'flavo"red.    (Open.) 
2d'    MrsliiSu^,'a,sd!:  Gr'  '°  Sir  R  Eathurst.  B<"*-.  Clarendon  Patk, 

.    ..  CJJ*?2  '-I--MELON,  Green,  or  Pale-tleshed.     (Open.) 
'5'"  «'   A'  ?.'.  "J1".  £■•  I      sd,    Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  icr. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  Ward,  Gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stanford,  .or. 

j     .,     ,-  Cf-*ssss.— MELON,  Scarlet.fleshed.     (Open.) 
2d,    Mr.  G.  1.  Miles,  151.  > 

Class  56. -MISCELLANEOUS,  lor  Fruit  not  mentioned  in 
Schedule.    (Open.) 
2d,    Mr.  \V.  Gardiner,  for  a  Collection  of  Apples,  151. 
Equal  2d,    Mr.  A.  Reid,  for  a  Collection  of  Cape  Gooseberries,  15*. 


Sljciiarkners'Cl^mclc 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1S73. 

MEETING    FOR   THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 
Wednesday,    June  11}  Royal    Botanic    (Second   Summer    Ex- 
1'hursdav,         —      12/     hibition)— 2  P.M. 


MISCELLANEOUS   (EXTRA   PRIZES). 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Collection  of  New  and  Rare  Tlants  and  Cvcadaceous 

Plants. 
Messrs.  I.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Group  of  Standard  Rhododendrons  and 

Cut  Flowers. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Group  of  Miscellaneous  Plants 
Mr.  J.  Aldous,  for  Group  of  Plants. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  (or  Collection  of  Bulbous 

Flowers. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Group  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Mr.  T.  Pestridire.  Greenway  Nursery,   Uxbridge,  (or  20  Baskets  of 

I  ncolor  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,   Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Collection  of 

I  ncolor  and  Vaneeatcd  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  J  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  for  Group  of 

Plants. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  36  Pansies,  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  C  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot,  for  Group  of  Clematis 

in^Flower.  ^ 


THERE  is  a  little  open  space  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion,which  promises  to  become  of  historic  interest 
from  an  educational  and  economic  point  of  view. 
On  this  spot  two  years  since,  sheep  and  llama 
goats  displayed  their  own  fleeces,  within  full  view 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  wool  taken  from 
their  fellows'  backs,  was  cleansed  and  carded,  and 
finally  woven  into  cloth.  In  the  same  place  last 
year  Major  Trevor  Clarke  displayed  the  best 
and  most  interesting  "  exhibit "  of  living  Cotton 
plants  ever  seen  in  this  country,  and  in  due  time 
the  well-filled  pods  shook  out  their  wisps  of 
snowy  wool,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
hydraulic  presses,  the  gins,  and  other  instruments 
by  which  the  seed-covering  of  a  Mallow  becomes 
converted  into  garments  for  the  human  race. 
Th  is  year  the  same  spot  is  utilised  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  an  experiment  in  SlLK  CULTURE, 
which  is  so  promising,  and  of  such  great  im- 
portance from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that 
we  deem  it  right  at  once  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

The  experiment,  we  learn,  has  so  far  been 
successful  in  Switzerland,  and  we  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  same  measure  of  success  may 
not  be  obtained  here.  If  so,  a  new  source  of 
wealth  is  open  to  our  gardeners  and  cottagers, 
exceeding  that  to  be  derived  from  bees,  or  per- 
haps even  from  pigs  !  Several  of  our  colonies, 
too,  are  still  more  largely  interested  in  the  success 
of  this  experiment.  The  object — which  is  two- 
fold— is,  first,  the  rearing  of  silkworms  in  the 
open  air,  rather  than  in  the  heated,  impure  air 
of  the  "magnaneric  ;"  and,  next,  the  rapid  and 
abundant  production  of  silk. 

As  is  but  too  well  known,  many  and  grievous 
are  the  diseases  to  which  the  worms  are  subjected. 
The  debilitated  insects  become  the  prey  of 
parasitic  fungi,  or  leave  a  still  more  enfeebled 
and  diseased  progeny  behind  them.  The  result 
in  the  silk-growing  districts  is  ruin  to  the  grower. 
In  this   state  of  affairs  it   occurred  to  Dr.  Cha- 
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vannes  and  others  that  prevention  was  better 
than  cure,  even  if  the  latter  were  possible  in  all 
cases,  which  it  is  not.  If  a  healthy  uncontami- 
nated  race  of  silkworms  could  be  reared  and 
maintained  it  would  be  far  better  to  do  so  than 
to  make  any  attempt  to  cure  the  diseased  stock. 
The  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Chavannes,  and 
carried  out  with  greater  elaboration  and  care  by 
M.  Roland,  consists  essentially  in  rearing  the 
worms  on  the  Mulberry  tree  itself  in  the  open 
air.  "  By  rearing  on  the  tree,  and  especially  by 
allowing  the  grain  to  remain  on  the  branches 
throughout  the  winter,  the  worm  becomes  more 
robust,  and  after  some  years  returns  to  a  state  of 
nature.  Ultimately  the  larva  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  violent  wind,  heavy  rain,  or  burning  sun, 
and  remains  firmly  fixed  on  the  branches  or  on 
the  leaves.  The  pattern  on  the  wings  of  the 
moth  becomes  more  strongly  marked,  its  move- 
ments are  much  more  lively,  and  it  makes  use  of 
its  wings  as  much  as  its  naturally  sluggish  nature 
will  allow  it  to  do."  At  first  the  silkworm  has 
much  difficulty  in  holding  on  to  the  tree  in  very 
windy  weather,  and  often  lets  itself  drop  by 
gnawing  through  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  on  which 
it  is  feeding,  but  in  a  few  years  the  caterpillar 
becomes  stronger  and  more  lively,  the  moth 
more  alert,  and  the  insect  "  completely  regener- 
ated," and  its  grain,  exempt  from  disease,  promises 
an  unfailing  return  for  the  following  year. 

The  Mulberry  trees  are  grown  as  standards, 
headed  down  at  a  height  of  3  feet,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  standard  Rose.  They  are  pruned  or 
pollarded  every  spring,  the  object  being  to  secure 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  young  shoots  with 
fresh  tender  leaves,  the  older  harsher  leaves  not 
being  suitable  for  the  insect's  food. 

Over  the  head  of  the  tree  (fig.  147,  P-  776)  is 
fixed  a  hood  or  cover  of  wire  gauze  and  canvas, 
about  3  feet  in  diameter,  the  top  and  bottom  being 
made  of  fine  painted  canvas.  This  hood  is  slipped 
over  the  tree,  the  lower  end  being  tied  carefully 
round  the  trunk  with  intervening  wadding,  so  as 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree  and  to  prevent  egress 
of  the  worms,  or  ingress  of  other  less  desirable 
insects.  The  silkworms  are  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  tree  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  hood, 
which  is  then  closed  carefully,  like  the  bottom. 
Two  stakes,  one  on  either  side,  are  then  thrust 
into  the  ground,  and  the  hood  is  made  fast  to 
them  to  secure  steadiness.  In  spring  the  worms 
are  hatched  naturally  at  the  same  time  that  the 
shoots  make  their  appearance,  and  when  they 
have  nearly  eaten  the  leaves  of  one  tree  they  are 
shifted  to  another.  Thirty  Mulberry  trees  and 
ten  hoods  suffice  to  rear  silkworms  sufficient  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  "  grain  "  (eggs). 

The  great  object  of  the  rearing  the  worms  in 
the  open  air  is  to  secure  healthy  eggs  and  a 
robust  race.  Where  it  is  not  "  grain  "  but  silk 
that  is  required,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
secure,  at  the  least  expense,  in  the  quickest 
manner,  the  most  abundant  supply  of  cocoons. 
For  this  purpose  the  worms  are  reared  in  a 
heated  shed,  or  "  magnanerie,"  so  as  to  save 
time,  and  thus  secure  a  profit. 

The  "magnanerie"  (fig.  148.  P-  777)  is  a  shed 
with  a  span-roof  of  shingle  and  sides  of  wire  gauze, 
having  blinds  for  shelter  against  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  or  wind.  It  must  be  placed  in  the  most 
airy  situation,  and  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  thorough  ventilation,  freedom  from  damp, 
and  from  access  of  injurious  insects.  In  the  centre 
of  the  shed  is  a  frame  supporting  three  sets  of 
trays,  placed  one  above  another,  at  intervals  of 
18  inches.  The  construction  of  these  trays,  and 
the  arrangements  of  frames  for  the  cocoons,  is 
very  simple,  but  for  these  details  we  must  refer 
to  M.  Roland's  pamphlet.*  The  leaves  used 
for  feeding  the  worms  on  the  trays  are  cut  up 
into  small  pieces.  In  Switzerland  M.  ROLAND 
begins  his  operations  by  hatching  the  eggs  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  which  would  probably  be 
quite  early  enough  in  this  country  also,  where 
our  springs  are  so  treacherous.  The  hatching 
room  is  heated  by  an  earthenware  stove,  taking 
care  that  the  temperature  never  exceeds  68°. 
The  grain  is  spread  on  a  cloth  stretched  on  a 
frame  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  After  20  days 
hatching  takes  place.  The  first  day's  worms  are 
to  be  rejected,  but  some  small  shoots  of  Mulberry 
arc  laid  on  the  frame,  to  which  the  worms,  sub- 
sequently hatched,  attach  themselves.  Having 
done  so,  they  are  immediately  transferred  to  the 
silkworm  shed.  This  hatching  process  goes  on 
for  five  or  six  days,  the  issue  of  the  last  as  of  the 


first  day  being  rejected.  For  the  subsequent 
details  as  to  feeding,  cleansing,  care  of  the 
cocoons,  &c,  we  must  refer  to  M.  Roland's 
paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cleanliness  and  free 
ventilation  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
system  throughout.  From  what  we  have  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  rearing  for  healthy  grain  or 
eggs,  and  the  rearing  for  silk  are  two  very 
different  processes.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
country,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  well  to  advise 
our  cottagers  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
magnanerie,  which  might  demand,  in  the  busy 
season  of  the  year,  more  time  than  they  could 
profitably  bestow.  This  would  not,  however, 
apply  to  amateurs  with  a  little  leisure,  or  to  ladies 
in  search  of  a  pursuit.  To  them  we  commend 
the  trial  of  M.  Roland's  plan  in  its  entirety. 
The  rearing  for  grain  in  the  open  air  is  so  simple, 
and  demands  so  little  time  and  skill,  that  any  one 
can  accomplish  it :  a  new  source  of  profitable 
industry  may  thus  be  opened  up,  of  which  we 
hope  in  the  future  our  cottagers  may  be  enabled 
to  avail  themselves.  We  speak,  of  course,  with 
some  reserve  of  an  experiment  which,  however 
successful  in  Switzerland,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tried  here,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
M.  Roland's  assertion,  that  wherever  the  Mul- 
berry tree  will  grow,  there  the  silkworm  may  be 
advantageously  reared. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  experi- 
ment at  South  Kensington  is  made  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.  The  naturally 
smoky  air  of  London  is  bad  enough  for  Mulberry 
or  silkworm,  but  in  this  case  the  evil  is  intensified 
by  the  position  of  the  trees  and  of  the  silkworm- 
shed  in  close  proximity  to  the  steam-engines  and 
furnaces  of  the  machinery  department.  We 
earnestly  hope  the  experiment  may  be  fairly  tried 


n   some  locality  removed   from  the  fumum  et 
opes  strepitumque  Roma. 


*  A  Practical  Tr/aiisc  on  Education  in  the  P/>en  Air  upon 
the  Mulberry  Tree  or  til  tit-  \tag>UUUri*»  By  M.  Alfred 
Roland.     (Trounce,  9,  Cursitor  .  ) 


There  are  some  things  which  the  proprietors 
and  managers  of  Flower  Shows  cannot  command, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  weather.  We  are  not 
now  alluding  so  much  to  the  chance  whether 
helic  or  pluvial  skies  may  welcome  those  who 
are  drawn  to  the  attractions  of  the  show,  as  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  nicest  calculation  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  show  itself  may  be  alto- 
gether subverted  by  the  prevailing  antecedent 
meteorological  conditions. 

This  fact  was  strongly  exemplified  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  an  another  page.  There 
had  been  provided,  as  part  of  this  year's  pro- 
gramme, a  grand  display  of  Rhododendrons  from 
the  wondrous  collection  at  Knap  Hill,  a  collec- 
tion which,  after  supplying  great  exhibitions  at 
London,  and  Manchester,  and  in  the  United  States 
(Boston),  remains  so  extensive  and  so  completely 
furnished  that  the  supplies  thus  drawn  from  it 
are  not  at  all  missed.  To  provide  accommo- 
dation for  these  noble  flowers— such  a  display  of 
which  has,  we  imagine,  never  before  been  made  in 
the  midland  districts  —  certain  of  the  usually 
invited  subjects  were  for  the  time  dropped  out 
of  the  schedule.  The  calculations  were  based 
upon  experience  as  to  average  seasons,  and 
had  this  been  an  average  one,  the  show  would 
have  been  such  as  to  astonish  the  crowds  of 
Whitsun  sight-seers.  Unfortunately  for  the 
latter,  the  season  has  been  unpropitious  ;  the 
Rhododendrons  are  at  least  ten  days  later  than 
they  have  ever  been  known  to  be  during  the 
present  generation,  and  though  on  the  opening 
day,  the  30th  ult,  there  were  here  and  there 
glimpses  of  colour  suggestive  of  the  gorgeous 
picture  which  was  to  come,  there  was  not  that 
blaze  of  colour  which  the  public  would  doubtless 
expect,  and  which  the  Society  had  done  its  best 
to  secure.  From  this  cause  we  must  set  down 
the  present  year's  Whitsun  show  at  Manchester 
as  falling  short  of  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
as  regards  the  floral  display.  It  had,  however, 
one  redeeming  feature,  which  rendered  it  worthy 
of  this  prominent  notice,  namely,  that  it  contained 
probably  one  of  the  most  extensive  displays  of 
exotic  Orchids  which  has  ever  been  seen,  and  on 
account  of  which  it  proved  overflowing  with  interest 
to  those  who  are  lovers  of  flowers.  Some  idea 
of  its  extent  may  be  formed  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  nearly  300  Orchids  were  staged  in  the  several 
classes,  and  amongst  them  were  many  specimens 
as  finely  cultivated  as  could  be  desired.  The 
leading  amateur's  prize  for  Orchids  was  more- 
over won  by  a  Manchester  grower,  Dr.  Ains- 
WORTH,  whose  well-managed  plants  are  familiar  to 
those  who  frequent  the  shows  at  the  Botanical 


Gardens.  On  this  occasion  his  well-earned 
reputation  as  an  Orchid  grower  was  ably  main- 
tained by  a  group  in  which  a  Laelia  Stelzneriana 
— a  pale  form  of  purpurata — with  about  20  ex- 
panded flowers,  and  a  noble  Phakenopsis 
grandiflora,  were  conspicuous.  In  the  collection 
which  competed  with  this,  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley 
showed  a  charming  Saccolabium  ampullaceum, 
with  10  flower-spikes,  and  Masdevallia  Harryana 
grandiflora,  with  seven  remarkably  large  wide- 
sepaled  flowers.  Other  prominent  specimens 
were  Mr.  J.  BROOME'S  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum,  a  yard  across,  with  two  dozen  flower- 
spikes,  and  Lrelia  purpurata,  with  upwards  of 
30  flowers  ;  large  groups  of  40  and  30  plants 
respectively  of  Cattleya  Mossia?,  in  splendid 
bloom,  from  Mr.  R.  Corkling  and  Mr.  P. 
SPENCE ;  and  a  panful,  with  at  least  30  crowns, 
of  Ansctochilus,  or  Macodes  Petola,  in  splendid 
condition,  from  Mr.  J.  Shaw. 

The  most  striking  novelty  exhibited  was  an 
^Echmea  called  bracteata,  which  has  just  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  ROLLISSON  &  SONS.  It 
had  broad  green  channelled  leaves,  2  feet  long, 
and  spiny  at  the  margin,  a  coral-red  scape  (from 
which,  it  appears,  the  bracts  had  fallen  on  the 
journey  homewards),  supporting  a  panicle  of 
compressed  distichous  spikelets,  some  3  inches 
long,  the  crowded  bracts  of  which  were  whitish, 
with  a  rosy  tint  at  the  base,  and  about  eight  in 
number  on  each  side  of  the  spikelet.  The  flowers 
were  small,  and  appeared  to  be  pale  coloured. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  Midland  Rhodo- 
dendron show— the  best,  doubtless,  that  Man- 
chester has  ever  seen — must  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  popularise  these  fine  hardy  flowering 
shrubs.  If  their  roots  be  kept  cool  and  moderately 
moist,  and  their  foliage  be  occasionally  washed 
with  the  garden  engine,  these  plants  do  better  in 
smoky  localities  than  many  other  evergreens, 
although  to  see  them  in  all  their  glory  one  must 
go  to  suitable  localities  enjoying  the  pure  air  of 
the  open  country.  By  the  time  these  remarks 
reach  the  hands  of  our  readers,  if  the  skies  have 
been  propitious,  this  northern  exhibition  will  make 
a  fair  show  of  flowers,  but  doubtless  for  the  full 
flush  of  bloom  the  public  will  have  to  wait  till 
next  week,  by  which  time  we  hope  to  have  some- 
thing further  to  say  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile 
our  midland  and  north  country  friends,  having 
had  such  a  floral  paradise  transferred  from  Surrey 
to  their  midst,  should  make  their  arrangements 
to  go  and  see  it. 

The  gorgeous  Floralia,  or  feast  of  flowers,  for 
which,  at  this  season,  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries 
have  long  been  famed,  is  this  year  on  a  more 
gorgeous  scale  than  usual,  and  those  horticul- 
turists who  take  delight  in  American  plants 
would  do  well  to  pay  it  an  early  visit,  as  the 
flowers  will  be  now  about  their  best. 


Some  amusement  has  been  caused  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  morning  papers  and  in  the 
gardening  journals,  wherein  an  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist offers  to  contribute  ,£10,  provided 
fourteen  other  Fellows  will  do  so  likewise  ;  the 
money  to  be  expended  in  providing  CHAIRS  for 
the  use  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Apropos  of  this  matter,  we  may 
remark  that  a  placard  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  Wednesday  about  the  Society's  pre- 
mises, by  the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  in 
which  it  was  staled  that  as  the  Council  had 
been  unable  [!]  to  provide  chairs  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  a  contractor  for  a  limited 
period,  to  furnish  the  requisite  seats,  for 
the  use  of  which  he  was  authorised  to  make 
a  charge  of  twopence.  We  are  happy  to 
add  that  this  humiliating  document  was  after- 
wards cancelled.  This  matter  is  only  one  of 
many  that  might  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate 
the  disgraceful  neglect  and  want  of  regard  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Fellows,  manifested  by  succes- 
sive Councils.  The  exhibitors  and  members  of 
the  committees  especially  arc  a  patient  race,  or 
they  would  ere  this  have  uttered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  want  of  management  and  of  systematic 
attention  to  the  working  details,  at  South  Ken- 
sington. To  amend  this,  some  responsible  and 
intelligent  officer  should  be  invested  with  plenary 
powers,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Council. 

The  new  Council  came  into  office  professedly 
as  a  reforming  body,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they 
have  shown  much  zeal  in  these  matters  so  far. 
For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  believe  that  things 
can  much  longer  remain  in  the  confusion  that 
now  involves  them.  It  is  monstrous  that  with 
so  large   an   income   such   a   small  proportion 
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should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Society  was  founded.  It  is  a  humiliation  to 
horticulturists  to  find  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
are  so  largely  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
garden  which,  save  as  a  meeting  place  at  stated 
intervals,  and  a  suitable  spot  for  exhibition,  has 
no  attractions  for  the  great  body  of  working  hor- 
ticulturists. It  is,  moreover,  exasperating  to  see 
that  Chiswick,  which  should  be  the  most  impor- 
tant experimental  school  of  horticulture  in  Europe, 
is  so  largely  employed  as  a  mere  nursery  for  the 
decoration  of  South  Kensington. 

Under  existing  arrangements  these  things  are 
perhaps  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  but  we 
trust  some  scheme  may  be  arrived  at,  whereby, 
without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  Kensington- 
ian-Fellows,  Commissioners,  flaneurs,  nurse- 
maids, debenture-holders,  and  Life-Fellows,  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Society  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. If  it  be  found  impossible  to  carry  out 
satisfactory  measures  of  reform  under  the  ex- 
isting agreement  with  the  Commissioners, 
then,  for  the  credit  of  horticulture,  let  other 
arrangements  be  made.  We  believe  there  is  a 
general  feeling  growing  that  the  existing  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  must  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  some  new  arrangement  come  to  whereby 
the  Society  may  be  released  from  its  burden  of 
debt  and  difficulties,  and  allowed  to  follow  its 
career  of  public  usefulness  untrammelled  by  the 
fetters  which  circumstances  have  welded  so 
firmly  around  it.  Some  sacrifice  must  probably 
be  made,  but  when  the  ship  is  sinking  the  sailors 
don't  think  much  of  the  cargo. 

The  usual  Whit  Tuesday  Floral  Service, 

at  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whittemore.  The  service  is  specially  intended  for 
children,  who  attend  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  with 
posies  in  their  hands.  Even  black-gowned  parsons 
relieved  the  sombre  hue  of  their  robes  by  the  bright 
tints  of  their  bouquets.  The  hymns  were  specially 
selected,  and  the  sermon  preached  from  the  text, 
"  Instead  of  the  Briar  shall  come  up  the  Myrtle  tree." 
This  verse  the  preacher  made  the  children  first  repeat 
after  him,  and  then  by  themselves — an  unexpected  call, 
which  theyresponded  to  with  much  zest.  Dr.  Whitte- 
more, according  to  the  daily  journals,  discoursed  about 
the  Myrtle,  whose  virtues  he  analysed  and  exalted,  and 
whose  general  character  he  held  up  as  a  model  for 
children.  Its  uses  he  described,  especially  its  applica- 
tion in  more  southern  and  eastern  countries,  as  a 
tonic.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  old-fashioned  character 
of  the  plant,  which  holds  its  way  while  each  new 
gardener's  catalogue  announces  new  and  wonderful 
plants  that  will  produce  a  blaze  of  flowers.  Although 
he  asked  the  children  to  mistrust  a  blaze  of  anything, 
he  wished  them  to  blend  use  with  ornament,  as  the 
Myrtle  does.  The  juvenile  auditors  seemed  quite  to 
appreciate  and  relish  the  quaint  comparison  of  those 
people  whom,  in  spite  of  their  goodness,  no  one  can 
love,  with  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Myrtle,  un- 
relieved by  the  starry  white  blossoms.  And  there  was 
a  general  smile  when  the  rev.  gentleman  said  such 
people  were  like  Queen  Elizabeth's  portraits — 
characters  without  a  background.  The  substituting  of 
the  Myrtle  for  the  Briar  was  brought  forward  as  an 
encouragement  to  effort. 

— ; —  We  learn  from  the  Bath  Express  that  an 
application  has  been  made  by  one  firm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  3000  tickets  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath,  which  will  be 
distributed  among  the  employes,  and  which,  of  course, 
will  be  purchased  at  the  discount  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  be 
followed  by  other  firms,  whether  the  number  of  their 
hands  be  great  or  small.  During  the  week  Mr.  Eyles 
has  been  again  busily  engaged  alioting  the  space  for 
the  tents  and  machinery,  the  re-arrangement  of  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  large  number  of 
entries.  In  the  principal  tent  a  quantity  of  per- 
forated stones,  obtained  from  Claverton  Down,  have 
been  artistically  grouped  so  as  to  form  a  grotto  and 
cascade.  It  is  intended  to  adom  this  ornamental 
erection  with  Fems,  and  when  finished  it  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  "lions  "  of  the  show.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  soiree  of  the  Microscopical  Society  will 
be  one  of  the  special  elements  of  attraction  during  the 
week.  The  Bath  and  Bristol  Associations  have 
united  for  the  occasion,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exertions 
ol  the  combined  bodies,  we  are  promised  a  collec- 
tion of  microscopes  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  here- 
tofore seen  in  the  West  of  England.  The  exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Jillustration  of  the  growth,  structure, 
and  products  of  plants,  and  to  the  animal  pesls 
affecting  the  vegetable  world. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wisbech  Horticul- 
tural Society,  to  be  held  on  July  10,  in  addition  to 
other  prizes,  one  of  £zo  is  offered  for  72  trusses  of 
ivoses,  each  distinct  open  to  all.     This  should  elicit  a  I 


spirited  competition,  but  we  may  express  our  opinion 
that  the  prize  in  question  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
others.  It  seems  to  us  not  a  wise  policy  to  practically 
discourage  other  departments  for  the  sake  of  one. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  the  Pen- 

with  Agricultural  Society  at  Penzance,  on  Friday, 
June  27  next,  there  will  be  a  show  of  ornamental  and 
flowering  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c,  in  a  commodious 
marquee  on  the  same  ground.  The  committee  state 
that  they  will  be  much  obliged  for  the  loan  of  singing 
birds  in  cages,  for  suspending  along  the  centre  of  the 
marquee  ! 

A  dense  Fog,  necessitating  the  use  of  gas  at 

mid-day,  is  a  novelty  in  the  beginning  of  June,  even  in 
London.  We  are  experiencing  this  new  sensation  as 
we  write  (Thursday) ;  but  are  more  impressed  with  its 
novelty  than  its  agreeable  features. 

In  Colonel  Mitchell's  Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  Australia  (184S)  is  a 
drawing  and  a  brief  reference  to  a  "  tree  without 
branches,  the  leaves  of  which  hang  gracefully 
around  the  stem,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the 
plume  of  a  staff  officer,  on  which  account  the 
tree    or    shrub    has    been    known    as   the    Plume 


FlG.    146. — ASTKOTRICHA  PTEROCARPA. 

Bush."  It  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  ever  since 
to  know  what  this  could  be,  but  the  mystery  has 
been  recently  solved  by  Baron  VON  Mueller,  who 
writes  us  that  he  has  just  received  fruits  of  the  plant 
from  Brisbane,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  identify  it  as 
Astrotricha  pterocarpa,  which  is  described  among  the 
Araliace.-c  in  Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis,  iii.  379. 

The  following  Succulents  were   in   flower 

during  the  past  month  in  the  rich  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Peacock  :— 


Mammillaria  spinosissima 

„  Celsiana 

,,  mutabilis 

,,  dolichocentra 

,,  glabrata 

„  villifera 

„  conopsea 

„  elegans 

,,  phymatothele 

,,  polyedra 

,,  kewensis 

,,  glochidiata 

,,  Wildiana 

,,  uberrima 
Echinocercus  pectiniferus 

,,  ,,     castancus 


Echinocereus  viridiflorus 
Echinocactus  Williamsii 

„    mammillosus 

„    lophothcle 

.,  „  spinosior 

,,     hexadrophorus 

,,     myriostigma  decagonus 

„     Wanderazii 

„     Cummingti 
Echinopsis  oxygoua 

,,     Eyriesii 

,,     ama-na 

„    Schellhasii 

,,     Rolandii 

,,    Duvalii. 


Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  Metropolitan 

Exhibition  of  American  Plants,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
is  now  about  at  its  best,  and  should  be  visited  promptly 
by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  plants.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  estimating  this  as  being 
one  of  the  best,  if  not,  indeed,  the  very  best,  exhibi- 
tion which  has  ever  been  made,  the  past  summer  having 


been  very  favourable  for  the  formation  and  setting  of 
flower-buds,  and  the  winter  having  done  them  little  or 
no  injury.  The  disposition  of  the  ground,  together 
with  the  size  and  quality  of  the  plants,  always  make 
this  exhibition  one  of  the  floral  treats  of  the  season. 
The  collection  at  the  Regent's  Park,  on  which  we  shall 
report  more  at  length  in  our  next  issue,  is  this  year 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Berkhampstead, 
and  is  of  the  more  interest  as  showing  that  peat  is  by 
no  means  a  sine  oiui  non  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants.  At  the  Alexandra  Park  the  display  is  furnished 
by  Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot. 

The  following   are  Mr.  Gi.aisiier's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  Ihe  week 
ending  May  31.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea-level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30.20  inches.  Decreasing  readings 
were  recorded  till  about  noon  on  the  27th,  when 
29.S3  inches  were  registered,  and  an  increase  then  took 
place,  which  reached  its  maximum,  about  30.41  inches, 
by  9  A.  M.  on  the  29LI1.  From  this  time  till  the  end  of 
the  week  the  values  decreased  steadily  to  about 
30.03  inches.  The  mean  value  for  the  week  was 
about  30. 14  inches.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day 
were  all  in  excess  of  60°,  the  Inchest  being  71°  on  the 
26th,  and  'the  lowest  6o£°  on  the  2Sth.  The  lowest 
temperatures  by  night  were  all  between  400 
and  500.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the 
air,  and  their  departures  from  average  were  as  follows  : 
— 25th,  54°.5,  -o°.4;  26th,  57°.9,  +2°.7;  27th, 
53°.6,  -i°.8;  2Sth,  5o°.5,  ~5°.2;  29th,  52°.5, 
-f-5;  3°">>  $i°A  -4"-7;  3ist,  53°.2,  -3°4.  The 
directions  of  the  wind  were  chiefly  S.  W.  on  the  first 
three  days,  and  N.  E.  during  the  remainder ;  the 
pressures  were  fight.  Rain  fell  on  three  days,  the 
amount  measured  being  nearly  two-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  weather  was  very  variable,  at  times  the  sky  being 
quite  cloudless,  and  again  at  periods  overcast,  with 
heavy  showers.  On  the  27th  several  peals  of  thunder 
were  heard.  The  average  reading  of  a  thermometer 
in  the  sun's  rays  was  126  ,  and  of  one  placed  on  the 
grass  at  night,  36°. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  720  at  Wolverhampton,  and  66°  at 
Leeds,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being  68  J°. 
The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  41 4° 
at  Bristol  to  33°  at  Hull,  the  general  average  being 
37  J°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  31°. 
The  mean  high  day  temperatures  varied  from  6S4-0  at 
Wolverhampton  to  59:]°  at  Norwich,  with  a  general 
average  of  644°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
ranged  from  47°  at  Bristol  to  4i£°  at  Eccles,  with  an 
average  value  of  43J0.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  215°,  varying  from  25  A" 
at  Eccles  to  17°  (nearly)  at  Bristol.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  52j°,  the  highest  being  at 
Wolverhampton,  54°,  and  the  lowest  at  Norwich,  49°. 
The  fall  of  rain  this  week  has  been  generally 
small  over  the  country,  the  largest  amount  recorded 
being  at  Hull,  half  an  inch.  With  this  exception,  in 
no  case  did  the  fall  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
average  amount  measured  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
nearly.  A  thunderstorm  occurred  at  Leicester  on 
May  26.  Solar  eclipse  partially  visible  at  Bradford  on 
May  26.  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very 
fine,  but  overcast  and  cloudy  at  times. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
66|°  at  Glasgow  to  59°  (nearly)  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
lowest  ranged  between  40°  at  Dundee  and  37°  at 
Greenock,  their  averages  being  63^°  and  38.^°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  504% 
the  highest  being  at  Perth  (52}°),  and  the  lowest  at 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  (484°).  Rain  fell  in  smalt 
amounts,  but  at  no  station  was  the  fall  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  at  Paisley  no  rain  fell.  The  average  over  the 
country  was  nine-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  69°,  the 
lowest  39°,  the  mean  553°,  and  rainfall  fifteen- 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

The  Government  Gazette  of  a  day  or  two  since 

contained  the  official  notification  of  the  raising 
Professor  Owen  to  the  grade  ofC.B.  We  presume 
the  distinction  has  been  conferred,  as  it  was  011  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  Dr.  Hooker,  General  Scott,  and 
others,  for  distinguished  public  services.  If  on  scien- 
tific grounds  alone,  the  "honour"  is  as  absurd  as  its 
bestowal  is  tardy.  We  do  not  see  why  a  distinction 
should  not  be  offered  to  men  eminent  in  letters,  art,  or 
science,  which  should  command  the  respect  of  those 
gentlemen. 

Major  Trevor  Clarke  requests  us  to  state,  in 

reference  to  the  Cotton  Exhibition,  alluded  to  in 
our  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  last  week  (p.  752)  : 

"ft  was  made  up  from  plants  and  seeds  supplied  respect- 
ively from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kevv.  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment farms,  and  my  own  garden.  They  were  exhibited 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  at  the  expense  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  The  house  in  which  they  were 
grown  was  provided  gratis  by  the  builders  ;  the  heating 
apparatus  was  applied  at  the  expense  of  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners.  Part  of  the  labour  of  one  young  mm, 
under  Mr.  Barron,  was  expended  in  attending  to  some  of 
the  plants  while  in  a  young  state  at  Chiswick,  and  they 
were  finally  put  in  the  charge  of  HALSEY,  the  Orchid- 
house  foreman  at  South  Kensington.  They  were  intended 
to  supply  the  first  fink  in  the  chain  of  cotton  manufacture, 
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the  second  being  formed  by  the  series  of  dried  specimens 
supplied  by  myself.  The  Council  of  the  day  were  unani 
mous  in  sanctioning  the  project,  and  no  ungenerous  voice: 
in  or  out  of  doors,  was  raised  against  the  exhibition,  and 
the  superb  style  in  which  Mr.  Barron  brought  it  before 
the  public.  The  present  Council,  who  are  men  of  business 
and  ability,  have  doubtless  seen  the  thing  in  the  same 
light,  and  done  the  same  thing  we  did,  substituting  only 
Tobacco  for  Cotton." 

"We  have  always  expressed  our  belief  that  this  Cotton 
exhibition  was  one  of  the  very  best  things  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  or  the  Commissioners  have  ever  done. 
Major  Clarke  needs  no  praise  at  our  hands.  His 
work  spoke  for  itself. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  Company  awarded  the 

prize  for  the  best  lawn  mower,  at  their  horticultural 
show  last  week,  to  the  Anglo-American  machine 
shown  by  Messrs.  Follows  &  Bate's,  Manchester. 

We  learn  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  Whit  Monday,  June  2, 
was  59,152,  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  such  was  the 
order  and  good  conduct  of  the  visitors  that  there  was 
not  a  single  police  case,  and  not  a  plant  in  the  houses 
was  damaged  wilfully  or  by  accident.  But  how  about 
the  Orchids,  with  the  doors  continually  open  from  I 
to  6  p.m.,  with  such  a  cold  rough  wind  blowing  from 
the  east  ?  We  believe  that  the  decorations  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  inside  and  out,  for  the  visit  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  are  assigned  to  the  curator,  as  they  were  also 
when  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  here. 

The    following    note,    received    from    Baron 

Ferd.  von  Mueller,  the  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Botanic  Garden,  as  to  the  possibility  of  Moving  Large 
Cycads,  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  Baron's 
success  in  removing  and  forwarding  huge  Tree  Ferns 
is  now  supplemented  by  his  good  fortune  with  Cycads. 
In  these  days  when  people's  palaces  augment,  and  the 
winter  gardens  of  the  wealthy  multiply,  the  intro- 
duction of  these  noble  plants  becomes  more  and  more 
important. 

"  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I 
have  proved  the  possibility  of  moving  from  distant 
localities  very  aged  Cycad  trunks,  deprived  of  their  leaves, 
and  without  any  earth  being  left  with  their  roots.  Many 
months  ago  I  succeeded  in  getting,  from  North  Queensland, 
a  stem  of  Cycas  angulata  about  40  years  old,  which  was 
sent  as  mere  dead  wood,  like  ordinary  merchandise.  The 
stem  was  more  than  a  month  out  of  the  ground  before  it 
arrived  here  ;  it  was  planted  in  the  centre  bed  of  the  Palm- 
house,  and  is  now  just  pushing  forth  its  foliage.  All  the 
Cycadece  are  of  very  slow  growth  ;  to  obtain  a  tall  stately 
plant  of  any  species  would  require  many  years'  cultiva- 
tion. This  tedious  process  is  now  rendered  unnecessary 
(as  in  the  case  of  Fern  trees)  by  shipping  from  native 
localities  aged  stems.  For  long  sea  voyages  the  trunks 
should  be  packed  in  cases,  to  prevent  injury  ;  thus  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  species  would  be  rendered  easily 
available  in  a  fully  developed  state,  although  they  do  not 
attain  the  great  height  of  one  of  the  North-East  Australian 
kinds.  I  have  had  large  specimens  of  Natal  Zamias 
dormant  for  four  years,  and  yet  after  applying  bottom- 
heat  they  started  into  growth.  Ferd,  von  Mueller." 


New  Garden    Plants. 

CYATHEA  insignis  {Eaton,  Mem.  Atner.  Acad. 
Selene,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  p.  215). 

Frondibu5  modice  firmis,  ramplis  deltoideis  tripinnatis  utrinque, 
prsetcr  costas,  glabris  supra  viridibus  subtus  glauccscentibus  ; 
rachibus  omnium  graduum  stramineis  punctis,  duris  densis 
muricatis  et  paleis  linearibus  patentibus  prarditis,  pinnulis  ses- 
silibus  ligulatis  sensim  acuminatis,  segmentis  tertiariis  ligu- 
latis  obtusis  integrLs  falcatis,  vcnulis  profunde  furcatis 
S — iojugis;  soris  confertis  alaribus  ;  involucris  magnis  palli- 
dis  membranaceis  persistentibus  ore  mox  plusminusve  lacerato. 
— Moore,  Ind,  Fd.  p.  270  ;  Hook,  and  Baker,  Syn.  Fil.  p.  17; 
Cibotium  princeps,  Hort.  Linden;  Cyathea  princeps,  J.  Smith, 
Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  p.  291  ;  C.  Bourgai,  Fournicr, 
Fil.  Mex.,  p.  135. 

This  is  now  widely  spread  in  English  collec- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Cibotium  princeps,  under 
winch  it  was  distributed  by  Linden  about  1863  or 
1S64.  It  was  pointed  out  by  J.  Smith  several  years  ago 
that  it  is  really  a  Cyathea  ;  and  I  find  upon  working 
up  the  species  for  the  new  edition  of  our  Synopsis,  that 
it  is  identical  with  Professor  Eaton's  Cuban  C.  in- 
signis, and  that  the  C.  Bourgrci,  lately  described  by 
Dr.  Fournier  from  specimens  gathered  in  Mexico 
during  the  Maximilian  Expedition,  is  the  same  plant. 
The  wild  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  are  from 
the  following  stations,  viz.,  East  Cuba,  C.  Wright, 
No.  1064,  gathered  in  1859-60  ;  Jamaica,  Catherine's 
Beak,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  Wilson,  716 ; 
Mexico,  Valley  of  Cordova,  Bourgeau,  2200  ;  and 
Guatemala,  mountain  forests  of  Coban  and  Vera  Paz, 
Salvin  and  Godman. 

Caudex,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  reaching  a  height 
of  20  feet.  Stipes  stout,  brownish,  clothed  throughout 
with  spreading,  linear,  brown,  membranous  scales. 
Fronds  amongst  the  largest  of  all  the  Tree  Ferns, 
reaching  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  3  or  4  feet  in  breadth, 
moderately  firm  in  texture,  glabrous  beyond  the  ribs 
on  both  sides,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 
Kachises  of  the  pinnre  and  pinnules  straw-coloured, 
rough,  with  close,  hard,  raised  points,  and  clothed  with 
deciduous  linear-suhulate  brown  scales.  Pinnre  oblong- 
lanceolate,  1  k — 2  feet  or  more  long,  8  to  12  inches 
broad,  narrowed  gradually  to  an  acuminate  point. 
Fin  miles  close,  sessile  down  to  the  very  base  of  the 


frond,  ligulate  acuminate,  4  to  6  inches  long,  |— f  inch 
broad  from  the  base  all  through  the  lower  half,  cut 
down  to  the  rachis  except  near  the  tip.  Tertiary 
segments  adnate  by  the  whole  base,  unless  it  be  the 
lowest,  ligulate,  blunt,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  the  fertile 
i£ — 14  line  broad,  with  the  border  rather  revolute, 
the  barren  ones  reaching  2  lines  broad  ;  veins  distinct, 
usually  8— 10  jugate,  the  lower  deeply  forked,  rarely 
with  a  second  branch.  Sort  crowded,  filling  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  edge  and  midrib, 
and  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  segment  except  the  tip, 
so  that  a  well-developed  segment  yields  12 — 16  sori. 
Involucre  half  a  line  broad,  as  large  as  in  any  other 
species,  a  deep  pale  persistent  membranous  half-cup 
becoming  more  or  less  torn  at  the  edge  as  it  grows  old, 
but  not  vanishing  or  breaking  away. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  stock  of 
cultivated  Tree  Ferns.  In  cutting  and  texture  it  per- 
haps most  resembles  Alsophila  australis,  but  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  even  before  the  fruit  comes  by  the 
scabrous  and  densely  paleaceous  rachis.  It  was  not 
a  good  guess  to  call  it  a  Cibotium,  as  the  vestiture  is 
characteristically  Cyatheoid,  and  not  at  all  Dicksoniad. 
Amongst  the  Cyatheas  it  is  nearest  to  C.  Serra,  next  to 
which  Sir  W.  Hooker  placed  it,  but  the  large  tough 
though  thin  involucre,  the  entire  segments,  and  the 
crinite  rachises,  mark  it  from  that  species  readily. 
Judging  from  the  description  and  figure  it  comes  very 
near  the  Columbian  C.  quindiuensis  of  Karsten — a 
plant  I  have  never  seen.  y.  G.  Baker. 


OLIVE  CULTURE  AT  NICE. 

Some  interesting  facts  on  the  habit,  cultivation,  and 
produce  of  the  Olive  at  Nice,  in  the  South  of  France, 
are  given  in  a  recently  published  report  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  that  place,  (rom  which  we  make  the 
following  notes. 

The  extent  over  which  the  Olive  tree  is  grown  in  the 
distiict  is  stated  to  be  15,000  acres,  and  the  produce  in 
a  fairly  good  year  180,000  to  200,000  gals,  of  oil.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  district,  cer- 
tainly that  which  obtains  the  most  consideration  from 
the  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  tree  extends 
northwards  from  the  coast  about  40  or  50  kilometres, 
and  succeeds  even  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  tree  itself  will  stand  io°  of  cold  without 
injury.  The  produce,  however,  is  very  uncertain, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  long  time  the  fruit  remains  on 
the  trees,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  such  great 
varieties  of  temperature  and  destruction  by  insects  be- 
fore it  comes  to  maturity. 

Many  varieties  are  cultivated,  each  having  some 
peculiar  quality  ;  the  growth,  however,  of  all  the  forms 
is  very  slow,  and  no  crop  of  any  value  can  be  expected 
until  the  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  20  years.  Some 
of  the  trees  in  the  district  are  very  old,  and  the  greater 
part  were  planted  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century. 
They  will  flourish  in  any  soil  that  is  not  boggy,  but  as 
a  rule  the  soil  which  produces  the  best  Grapes  will  also 
produce  the  best  Olives.  The  plantations  are  gene- 
rally made  giving  a  distance  of  6  yards  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  are  very  carefully  dug  and  manured  each 
year ;  in  many  places  the  land  is  cultivated  between 
the  trees  while  they  are  small,  or  it  is  planted 
with  Vines,  but  in  others  nothing  but  grass  is  per- 
mitted to  grow.  The  trees  are  frequently  manured  in 
an  economical  manner  by  folding  sheep  under  them  ; 
and  150  sheep  will  in  one  night  leave  sufficient  manure 
for  these  trees,  round  the  roots  of  which  it  is  equally 
distributed.  The  Olive  tree  flowers  at  Nice  and  in  the 
vicinity  about  the  beginning  of  May  ;  but  at  Mentone 
it  is  a  fortnight  earlier — in  the  interior  as  late  as  July — 
according  to  the  position  of  the  plantation.  The 
Olives  are  collected  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
those  which  ripen  earliest  are  the  best  ;  for  when  left 
on  the  trees,  sometimes  even  until  March,  they  are  not 
of  much  value,  being  generally  injured  by  insects. 
The  collection  of  this  fruit  is  made  by  beating  the 
trees  as  the  Walnut  trees  are  beaten  in  England  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  gathering,  as 
the  Olives  are  bruised,  and  the  oil  loses  in  quality 
and  is  never  so  good  as  in  districts  where  the  Olives 
are  picked  by  hand. 

The  best  oil  is  made  from  the  fruit  immediately  after 
being  taken  from  the  tree,  but  this  is  only  practicable 
where  the  amount  of  a  day  or  two's  gathering  is  large  ; 
it  is,  consequently,  the  custom  of  many  Olive  growers 
to  leave  the  fruits  in  heaps  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
collected  for  the  mill,  but  the  inevitable  fermentation 
of  the  fruit  under  this  system  materially  injures  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

There  are  in  the  Department  16S  oil  mills  at  work, 
115  by  water  and  the  remainder  by  horse-power. 
Ten  gallons  of  good  Olives  will  give  from  1  to  14 
gallons  of  oil,  but  the  average  quality  will  rarely 
deliver  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  millowners  are  commonly  paid  in  kind,  but 
they  have  also  large  profits  from  the  wash — that  is,  the 
expressed  juice  from  which  the  oil  has  been  taken  from 
the  surface  ;  this  wash  they  keep  several  days,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  very  good  oil  rise  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  surface.  The  pulp  is  also  washed  and 
again  passed  through  the  mill  to  the  profit  of  the 
miller,  who,  after  all,  forms  the  pulp  into  balls  or 
cakes,  which  are  used  for  fuel,  or  it  is  simply  burned 
for  the  sake  of  the  potash,  of  which  it  is  said  to  contain 
very  large  quantities.     There  are  nearly  Soo,ooo  Olive 


trees  in  the  districts  of  Nice,  and  each  tree  will  give  in 
a  good  year  from  50  to  150  kilogrammes  of  Olives, 
according  to  size,  but  no  harvest  is  more  uncertain. 

A  very  considerable  commerce  in  oil  is  carried  on  at 
Nice,  both  of  native  produce,  and  of  that  purchased  by 
the  merchants  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  adjacent 
departments.  As  each  district  produces  a  distinct 
quality — some  highly  coloured,  some  very  pale,  some 
almost  tasteless,  and  others  with  a  very  strong  flavour 
of  the  fresh  Olive — the  varieties  are  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  to  suit  the  various  markets  whither  they 
are  forwarded  for  sale,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
wine  merchants  of  Spain  and  other  wine-exporting 
countries  treat  their  wines. 


SILKWORM  CULTURE. 

Our  illustrations  represent,  at  fig.  147,  the  mode  of 
culture  of  the  Mulberry,  and  the  gauze  hood  placed 
over  the  tree  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  worms.  The 
Mulberry  trees  were,  we  believe,  provided  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  The  magnanerie  or  shed  is  shown  at  fig.  148. 
The  cords,  shown  in  the   cut,    are  attached  to  small 
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Fig.  147. —silkworm  hearing  in  the  oven  air. 

ventilators  in  the  roof,  by  which  the  temperature  is 
regulated.  For  further  details  we  refer  to  the  leading 
article  at  p.  773. 


OAK  TIMBER. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Oak  timber,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
iron  in  shipbuilding,  girders,  &c. ,  we  are  still  indebted 
to  foreign  countries  for  a  considerable  quantity.  Last 
year  we  imported  4200  loads  from  Prussia,  3952  loads 
from  Canada,  besides  8100  pieces  of  wainscot  logs 
from  Russia,  and  65,000  loads  of  staves  from  colonial 
and  foreign  sources.  The  number  of  loads  of  home 
grown  Oak,  consumed  or  felled,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  this  timber  has  been 
greatly  used  in  ship  and  house  building  from  early 
Saxon  times,  its  great  strength  and  durability  making 
it  a  source  of  national  wealth  in  earlier  times,  before 
importations  were  thought  of,  but  since  the  importation 
of  Baltic  and  American  Fir  its  use  has  gradually  been 
confined  to  comparatively  few  building  operations, 
boat-building,  furniture,  and  such  like.  When  cheap- 
ness is  the  one  great  thing  to  be  desired,  say  in  building 
a  house,  the  vast  superiority  of  Oak  is  lost  sight  of  in 
its  high  price.  Hence  we  have  no  more  of  those 
exquisitely  timbered  roofs  which  our  ancestors  built  to 
endure  for  centuries,  as  indeed  they  have  done. 
Natural  decay  will  bring  our  modern  houses  about  the 
ears  of  the  next  generation,  unless  the  structures  are 
periodically  examined  and  renewed  when  necessary. 

There  are  records  of  countless  giant  Oaks,  and  there 
are  few  who  take  an  interest  in  trees  who  have  not 
read  of  them  or  seen  some  of  those  still  in  existence. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  mere  remains  of  one 
which  was  dug  up  at  Linden,  which  consisted 
merely  of  the  trunk  and  a  small  part  of  one  of  the 
longer  limbs,  anil  from  which  the  sap  wood  had 
perished.      Yet   the   contents  of  these   remains    were 
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545  cubic  feet.  One  found  beneath  the  level  of  Hat- 
field Chase,  Yorkshire,  measured  120  feet  in  length, 
and  was  36  feet  in  circumference  at  the  butt,  30  feet 
at  the  middle,  and  18  feet  at  the  small  end  ;  and  though 
some  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  tree 
at  Rycote,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  able  to 
shelter  4374  men,  yet  there  are  several  instances  of  this 
tree  attaining  vast  proportions  ;  for  instance,  the  ene 
felled  in  Monmouthshire  in  1810,  the  timber  of  which 
ultimately  sold  for  £67$.  As  to  durability,  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  it,  provided  always 
that  the  wood  is  carefully  selected  and  is  thoroughly 
well  seasoned  before  using.  At  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  may  be  seen  columns  and  pilasters  of  Oak, 
which  formerly  were  part  of  the  interior  fittings  of 
Eton  College  chapel.  These  date  from  the  last  century, 
and  are  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  instance,  and  the  wood  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  protected  from  extreme  heat  or 
cold.  No  shelter,  however,  was  afforded  to  the 
stakes  driven  into  the  Thames  some  2000  years  ago,  to 


which  comes  to  this  market  from  Dantzic  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  coarser  grained  than  either 
American  or  English,  but  it  makes  fair  staves,  but  not 
so  good  as  those  from  Memel.  Prussian  Oak  was 
largely  imported  last  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
Canadian,  and  Prussian  wainscot  logs  cannot  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  demand.  However, 
Austria  supplies  very  fine  wainscot  of  handsome  figure, 
and  which  receives  a  very  high  degree  of  polish.  The 
demand  for  Oak  staves  here  is  very  great  ;  those  from 
the  Baltic  provinces  rose  25  per  cent,  in  value  last  year, 
and  those  from  Canada  10  to  15  per  cent.  Canadian 
Oak  is  much  esteemed  ;  not  so  finegrained  and  durable 
as  the  English,  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  straighter  than 
we  could  procure  it  at  home.  African  Oak,  although 
excellent,  is  too  expensive  for  our  use,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  port  of  London  contains  a 
single  piece. 

Were  not  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  too ' 
valuable  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  for  ' 
commercial  purposes,  no  doubt  the  increasing  price  of 


of  their  posterity,  to  plant  trees  for  their  benefit,  which 
in  75  years  would  only  yield  about  a  ton  of  timber,  and 
about  8  tons  in  a  century  and  a  half.  We  still  use 
some  Oak  in  making  backing  for  iron  plates,  but  Teak 
is  fast  supplanting  it,  although  it  is  a  costly  wood. 
Last  year  from  the  East  Indies  we  imported  about 
12,500  loads,  principally  from  Moulmein  and  Rangoon, 
and  Pitch  Pine  is  often  substituted  for  it  for  building 
purposes.  For  instance,  we  received  7000  loads  of 
this  wood  last  year  from  the  United  States,  and  its 
lively  appearance  and  durability  {the  latter,  however, 
much  inferior  to  Oak),  together  with  its  comparatively 
low  price,  render  it  much  used  when  placed  in  rivalry 
with  the  more  lasting  but  sombre  Oak.    IK  R. 


THE    GENUS   BROWNE  A. 
The  genus  Brownea  comprises  but  a  few  species,  but 
those  of  rare  beauty.  The  flowers  of  all  are  fine,  of  some 
gorgeous,  the  leaves  have  the  deep  rich  green  of  a  well- 
grown  Camellia,  while  in  the  young  state  they  present 


Fig.  148.— silkworm  shed  in  the  international  exhibition. 


prevent  the  landing  of  Julius  Ccesar,  which  were  found 
in  perfect  condition.  Other  instances  are  constantly 
occurring  nf  its  durability,  in  the  beams  of  old  houses, 
the  timbers  of  ships,  in  piles,  Sec. ;  but  where  sappy 
wood  is  used  decay  soon  commences  ;  and  although  in 
the  unsquared  tree  the  mischief  may  possibly  be 
arrested  when  the  sap  wood  has  all  gone,  yet  when  the 
wood  is  manufactured  the  case  is  altered,  and  weakness 
and  disaster  may  follow  even  without  the  whole  beam 
being  entirely  rotten.  Although  90  years  is  reckoned 
by  good  judges  to  be  about  the  age  when  it  is  most 
profitable  to  fell  the  tree,  yet  comparatively  few  English 
Oaks  are  sent  to  market  at  that  age,  the  greater  part 
being  mostly  much  younger.  Cultivating  them  now 
more  for  ornament  than  profit,  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, except  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  their  plan- 
tations, do  not,  unless  absolutely  compelled,  cut  down 
their  trees  as  they  did  a  century  or  so  ago. 

The  bark  is  generally  procured  in  spring,  when  the 
sap  has  risen  ;  this  allows  it  to  be  easily  stripped  from 
the  tree  ;  nor  is  the  timber  deteriorated  by  being  felled 
at  the  same  time,  although  some  have  supposed  that 
the  fall  of  the  year  would  naturally  be  the  best  time 
for  felling,  owing  to  the  return  of  the  sap.     The  Oak 


foreign  wood  would  induce  speculation,  as  year  by 
year  the  forests  recede  further  and  further  from  the 
ports,  and  the  consequence  is  increased  cost  in  every 
shape,  for  the  rent  of  forest  land  abroad  partakes  of 
the  general  advance.  Numberless  specimens  of  foreign 
and  colonial  Oak  (among  other  .woods)  may  be  seen  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  fully  equal  to  any 
hitherto  imported  ;  but  however  interesting  these  are 
to  the  arborist,  they  cannot  yet  have  much  commercial 
value,  for  very  often  it  happens  that  there  is  no  com- 
munication from  the  forest  to  the  port,  and  just  as  often 
that  there  is  no  port  to  receive  the  wood  and  ship  it,  or 
-if  a  port  exists,  there  is  no  commerce,  which  will  only 
spring  up  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law,  which  seems 
shortly  to  be  about  to  come  into  operation. 

There  are,  however,  many  sales  of  home-grown  Oak 
in  this  country ;  witness  Sussex,  Northamptonshire, 
Norfolk,  &&,  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  trees  are 
seldom  of  a  large  scantling,  nor  can  they  compete  in 
price  with  most  of  the  foreign.  Much  as  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  this  wood  should  be  more  freely  used,  there 
is  little  prospect  of  it,  owing  to  the  causes  alluded  to,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  slow  growth.  Were  the  country 
arge  enough  for  the  purpose,  few  would  think  enough 


various  tints  ot  colour  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  and 
have,  moreover,  a  singularly  elegant  plume-like  appear- 
ance. The  species  more  or  less  well  known  to  botanists 
are  the  following  : — B.  rosea,  Iatifolia,  speciosa,  Ariza, 
coccinea,  grandiceps,  Birschellii,  leucantha,  capitatella, 
racemosa,  and  negrensis.  'Of  these  we  may  perhaps 
give  a  synopsis  on  a  future  occasion.  In  addition  to 
the  names  above  cited,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  writing 
in  the  Garden  and  Gardeners*  Record,  mentions  others 
which  are  probably  garden  names  or  hybrids — names, 
at  any  rate,  of  which  we  find  no  record  in  botanical 
works,  or  in  the  Kew  herbarium. 

The  species  of  which  we  now  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  149)  is  remarkable  for  bearing  its  flowers  in 
globular  heads  from  the  old  wood.  It  forms  part  of 
the  rich  collection  of  W.  II.  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Lake- 
ville,  near  Cork,  in  whose  garden  it  bears  the  name 
B.  macrophylla,  a  name  we  do  not  find  in  any  botanical 
authority,  in  Pritzel's  Index,  or  in  the  herbarium.  Our 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  large  water-colour  drawing 
executed  by  a  lady,  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
engraving.  The  tree  is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  is 
unbranched  for  a  height  of  10  feet.  In  1872  it  produced 
17  of  its  flower-heads,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  spec- 
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tacle,  as  may  well  be  credited  when  it  is  further  stated 
that  the  heads  measured  nearly  3  feet  in  circumference. 
As  we  have  only  seen  the  water-colour  drawing,  we 
have  some  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  species.  The  only  one  described  that  flowers  in 
the  manner  above  represented  is  B.  cauliflora,  figured 
in  Poeppig  &  Endlicher's  Nova  Genera  ac  Species, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  S2,  tab.  192  (1S45),  and  we  strongly  suspect 
that  Mr.  Crawford's  plant  belongs  to  that  species, 
although  Endlicher  describes  the  flowers  of  his  plant 
as  white  (probably  from  the  examination  of  dried 
specimens)  and  as  having  each  15  stamens,  which 
seems  more  than  in  the  plant  above  illustrated. 
Endlicher's  description  in  oth"r  particulars  tallies  well 
with  Mr.  Crawford's  plant ;  and  his  statement  that  the 
heads  of  flowers  are  each  of  the  size  of  a  large  Apple, 
and  that  they  are  produced  sometimes  singly  some- 
times in  groups,  explains  the  great  size  attained  by 
these  superb  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  (in  B. 
cauliflora)  produced  on  the  stem  but  also  on  the  roots. 
In  any  case,  we  have  here  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
plants  that  ever  delighted  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur. 
When  in  bloom  it  is  expressively  stated  "to  fill  the 
house  with  glory."  Unfortunately  from  its  size  and 
from  its  requiring  a  stove  temperature  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  become  a  plant  for  the  masses.  B.  grandiceps 
is,  however,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  its 
young  dappled  leaves,  hanging  down  in  elegant  plume- 
like masses,  render  it  a  very  attractive  stove  plant, 
even  in  a  small  state  without  the  flowers.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  this  state  at  our  flower  shows,  and 
always  attracts  attention.  Mr.  Crawford's  collection 
of  these  noble  plants  is  unusually  extensive,  containing 
no  less  than  12  species  or  varieties,  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Crawford's  gardener  has  succeeded  in  crossing 
several  of  the  kinds.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Gumbleton  for  many  of  the  above  particulars. 
M.  T.  M. 


Home  Carresjjwbente. 

More  Boilers  and  Stoves. — We  need  not  trouble 
to  trace  out  the  different  methods  employed  by  our 
forefathers  to  heat  their  glass  structures.  Indeed  we 
need  go  little  further  back  than  half  a  century  to  find 
the  old  brick  flue  and  chamber  as  the  principal 
method  used  in  heating  glass  houses  of  various 
descriptions.  Hot-water  pipes  had  not  been  thought 
of,  and  boilers  for  the  same  purpose  had  not  been 
invented.  Now  we  all  agree  that  the  system  of 
heating  by  hot  water  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  a 
great  boon  to  all  classes  of  gardeners.  But  whilst 
we  agree  on  this  point,  we  greatly  differ  as  to  the 
shape,  make,  and  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of 
boilers  now  in  use.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  for  the 
future,  economy  in  fuel  must  be  the  principal  considera- 
tion. To  say  we  have  arrived  at  perfection  in  this 
matter  would  be  to  say  far  too  much.  The  boiler 
trial  at  Birmingham  has  set  the  world  thinking,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  generally 
respecting  the  trial,  I  am  convinced  it  was  a  step  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  will  even  go  further  are 
say,  that  should  there  ever  be  another  trial  of  boilers 
properly  arranged  and  conducted  under  cover,  there 
will  be  such  a  display  as  one  can  hardly  imagine,  both 
in  shape,  size,  and  form.  I  have  had  during 
the  past  six  months  models  and  descriptions  of 
various  novel-shaped  boilers  sent  to  me  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  in- 
ventors seem  much  disappointed  at  the  contest 
not  being  renewed  at  Bath.  I  expect  there  will  be  a 
goodly  array  sent  to  Manchester  to  compete  for  the 
prize  offered  in  September.  Amongst  those  I  have 
seen,  either  in  substance,  as  models,  or  on  paper,  the 
most  notable  is  a  triple  tubular  upright  boiler  from  Mr. 
Munroe  (of  cannon  boiler  fame),  called  Munroe's  triple 
tubular.  This  will  be  a  very  powerful  boiler,  and  it 
appears  free  from  many  of  the  objections  generally 
urged  against  tubulars.  It  is  less  complicated,  and,  I 
should  imagine,  an  economical  one.  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe  have  likewise  devised  one  which  bids  fair  to  be 
a  most  useful  invention  ;  but  as  neither  of  the  above 
are  yet  insured  by  patent,  I  should  be  committing  a 
breach  of  trust  did  I  give  any  further  particulars  re- 
specting them  at  present,  though  I  believe  both  will  be 
exhibited  during  the  present  season.  Mr.  Watson,  of 
St.  Alban's,  has  also  devised  a  new  hot-water  portable 
stove.  The  high  price  of  fuel  during  the  past  winter 
has  told  so  seriously  on  the  incomes  of  many  people 
who  possessed  a  small  greenhouse  or  pit,  that 
they  have  entirely  dispensed  with  fires  in  these 
structures,  and  allowed  the  plants  lo  take  their 
chance.  This  may  give  a  serious  check  to  their 
love  for  flowers.  I  hail  with  pleasure,  therefore,  such 
a  stove  as  Mr.  Watson's  "Masterpiece,"  or  Messrs. 
Deard's  amateur  heating  apparatus,  both  of  which  are 
within  the  range  of  persons  of  a  limited  income,  and 
both  as  economical  in  fuel  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  A 
few  pence  would  successfully  keep  up  the  heat  in  either. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Watson  originated  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Hatfield  lo  see  Roberts'  patent  terra-cotta.  He 
examined  it  very  minutely  when  he  first  saw  it,  and 
on  his  second  visit  he  told  me  he  would  invent  one 
70  per  cent,  better.  He  has  invented  one,  and  also 
secured  the  patent,  under  the  title  of  Watson's  Master- 
piece. In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  success.  It  does  its 
work  well,  and  throws   off  a  healthy   moist  vapour, 


suitable  to  the  culture  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  things.  He  has  also  in  hand  a  dry  stove  on  the 
same  principle.  Edward  Bennett)  Hatfield  Park, 
Herts. 

Cotoneaster  vulgaris.— I  enclose  a  small  sprig  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  Cotoneaster  vulgaris.  The  sprig 
in  question  was  culled  from  a  large  mass,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  several  other  places,  in  clefts 
of  rocks,  both  in  County  Clare  and  County  Tipperary. 
I  have  never  heard  of  it  being  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Ireland  previous  to  this  date.  William  Jones,  Kilboy. 
[It  is  not  recorded  in  Moore  and  More's  Cybele.   Eds.] 

Clay  Balls  for  Burning. — I  question  whether 
your  correspondent,  "  C.  L.,J'  who  at  p.  748  inquires 
how  to  make  "clay  balls,"  will  not  find  clay  balls 
properly  made  as  dear  now  as  any  other  kind  of  fuel, 
unless  indeed  he  lives  within  "team  reach  "  of  coal- 
pits, as  the  price  of  the  slack  from  which  they  are 
made  has  become  enhanced  in  proportion  to  that  of 
other  coals.  The  Welsh  mode  of  making  them, 
as  I  have  seen  during  my  sojourn  in  Wales,  is  to  pro- 
cure, say  1  load  of  small  or  slack  coal  ;  to  shoot  it 
down,  spread  it  out,  and  then  shoot  on  it  about  half  an 
equal-sized  load  of  good  plastic  clay.  Well  water 
them,  tread  them  down  well  together ;  turn  them  once 
over,  and  proceed  subsequently  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  if  mortar  were  tbeing  made  with  sand 
and  lime.  The  more  thoroughly  the  clay  and 
slack  are  mixed  the  better.  It  is  used  subsequently 
with  coal,  coke,  or  other  kindred  combustible 
materials,  but  always  as  a  secondary  or  surface 
aid.    William  Earley. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  a  Fieurs 
Roses. — The  name  as  here  spelt  is  correct.  The 
variety  so  called  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  A.  Verschaflelt,  of 
Ghent,  in  1861,  and  was  figured  by  him  in  the  Illustration 
Horticole,  1S61,  plate  303.  I  obtained  a  plant  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  and  in  1S63  I  saw  its  flowers,  and  did 
not  like  them,  and  on  one  of  our  sweeping  days  it  was 
swept  out  of  existence.  It  is,  however,  in  some 
respects  a  good  Rose.  Give  it  a  kind  climate,  and  it 
will  produce  plenty  of  large  badly-formed  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  purplish  red  colour,  and  these  will  continue 
opening  to  a  later  period  than  many  other  late-flower- 
ing Roses.  My  Rose  Book  wras  written  in  1S60,  hence 
the  non-mention  of  this  variety  in  it ;  and  although  I 
am  now  re-writing  my  work,  I  shall  probably  take  no 
notice  of  the  Red  Malmaison,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
not  good  enough  for  a  place  in  any  prudent  selection. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Stoke  Newington,  Jl/ay  31. 

Fuchsia  Avalanche. — We  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  your  last  number,  at  p.  742,  where, 
in  alluding  to  "  Floral  Monstrosities,"  you  quote 
Fuchsia  Avalanche,  with  its  "rich  deep  violet-purple 
double  corolla"  as  being  Mr.  Geo.  Smith's  production. 
We  beg  to  state  that  there  are  at  present  in  cultivation 
two  distinct  forms  under  this  name,  the  one  you  have 
noted  being  one  of  our  sending  out  (raised  in  1S6S,  sold 
out  in  1869),  and  Mr.  Smith's  being  the  one  writh  a 
"double  white"  corolla.  In  our  trade  circular  (151), 
p.  50,  the  correct  description  of  each  will  be  found, 
with  the  name  of  the  raiser  attached.  E,  C.  Henderson 
6°  Sons. 

Germination  of  Primula  japonica. — On  reading 
your  remarks  on  the  protracted  and  successive  periods 
of  germination  in  the  seed  of  Primula  japonica,  we  may 
add  our  experience  of  seeds  received  direct  from  Japan. 
There  was  but  a  small  sprinkling  of  plants  produced 
the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  year  the  seeds  germi- 
nated by  thousands,  and  from  the  same  pans  in  the 
third  season  we  are  still  adding  to  our  stock  from  the 
original  sowing.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  germinating 
power  of  seeds  from  certain  plants  is  more  or  less 
latent  in  proportion  to  their  undue  exposure  after 
maturity.  E.  G.  Henderson  &°  Sons. 

Vesuvius  Pelargonium. —  I  have  used  this  as  a 
pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  with  much  suc- 
cess. I  have  16  large  plants  in  7-inch  pots,  with  30  to  40 
trusses  of  bloom  upon  each  plant,  some  of  the  trusses 
measuring  5  inches  across,  and  some  individual  flowers 
measuring  if  inch.  From  those  16  plants  I  have 
been  cutting  ever  since  March  for  my  employer's  table 
— not  a  mere  handful,  but  a  good  handful  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  a  week.  R.  S.  [An  old  and 
trusty  friend.  Eds,] 

Fruiting  Pines. — There  is  a  plan — I  shall  not  say 
it  is  a  new  one — of  fruiting  Fines  in  less  time  than  17 
months,  or  even  12  months,  from  the  time  the  suckers 
are  fit  to  be  detached  from  the  parent  plants.  Suppose 
a  batch  of  vigorous  Queens  are  started  in  December  so 
that  the  fruit  shall  be  ripe  in  May  and  June ;  leave 
three  suckers  on  each  plant ;  one  of  these  is  lo  be 
detached  at  the  usual  time  for  stock,  and  the  other  two 
must  be  left  on  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  cut,  shorten  back  the  old  leaves  so  as  to  give  these 
two  suckers  light.  Top-dress  the  pots  with  rich  soil, 
water  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  suckers 
will  thicken  out  to  sturdy  fellows  in  a  very  short  time, 
show  fruit,  and  ripen  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  well  known,  I  suppose,  that  when  suckers 
are  left  on  the  parent  plant  long,  they  get  mature  and 
woody  at  the  base,  and  will  show  fruit  even  thougl 


they  are  detached  from  the  plant.  I  have  occasionally 
taken  a  couple  of  good  fruits  from  plants  treated  in 
this  way,  after  good  4  lb.  or  5  lb.  fruits  had  been  cut 
from  the  old  plants  in  June,  when  I  had  room  to 
keep  these  on  a  bit  without  interfering  with  the 
succession  stock.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  operate 
upon  old  plants  that  have  been  starved  for 
want  of  water  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
as  is  often  the  case,  though  the  practice  is  a  very  bad 
one.  The  Pine  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  up 
to  the  time  the  fruit  is  cut ;  and  if  this  be  attended  to, 
the  suckers  will  make  a  vigorous  growth  before  spring, 
thereby  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  I  think  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  suckers  rob  the  fruit.  I  like 
to  thin  them  out  early,  to  let  in  the  light  to  those  which 
are  left.  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  noticed  the  fruit 
to  swell  better  upon  plants  with  three  good  suckers  than 
upon  those  with  one  or  none  at  all,  though  according 
to  theory,  suckers  should  make  no  difference,  for  the 
more  leafage  the  more  root-action.  J.  Simpson,  Worthy. 

Dimorphism  of  Forsythia. — Has  anyone  noticed 
that  the  flowers  of  Forsythia  are  dimorphous,  with 
reciprocally  long  and  short  filaments  and  style  in  the 
two  kinds  ?  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  all  the  F. 
suspensa  I  have  met  with  have  long  stamens  and  short 
styles  ;  all  the  F.  viridissima  short  stamens  and  long 
styles,  as  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  and  Bol.  Reg.  Most 
likely  all  the  plants  I  have  seen  came  from  a  single 
seed  of  each.  I  suppose  the  difference  is  not  a  specific 
character,  but  one  of  dimorphism,  and  that  we  happen 
to  cultivate  (from  slips  or  cuttings)  only  one,  and  the 
opposite  sort  of  each  species.  In  confirmation  of  this 
I  note  that  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  in  Flora  Japonica, 
describe  F.  suspensa  as  having  short  stamens  and  a 
longer  style,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  plant  we 
possess  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  both  forms  are 
represented  on  their  plate.  A.  Gray. 

Temperature  as  Indicated  by  Protected 
and  Unprotected  Thermometers. — There  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Crallan,  of  Hayward's  Heath,  to  Mr. 
Symons,  in  the  number  of  the  Monthly  Meteorological 
Magazine  published  last  December,  about  temperature, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.     Mr.  Crallan  says  :  — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the  special  object  originally 
proposed  to  themselves  by  those  who  initiated  our  system 
of  ihermometrical  observations,  because  you  have  not  yet 
published  Heat:  When,  Where,  and  Why  it  is  Observed, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  practical  uses  to  be  made  of  such  observations  is 
the  comparison  of  climates  of  different  countries  and 
localities  to  determine  their  suitabilities  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  various  crops,  and  for  the  residence  of  persons  of 
delicate  health. 

"For  this  purpose  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  reject  at 
once  all  thermometer-stands  as  at  present  constructed, 
all  thermometers  protected  from  radiation,  or  enclosed  in 
vacuum  jackets,  and  all  mean  temperatures. 

"As  regards  vegetation  it  is  exposed  to  rain,  wind, 
evaporation  and  all  the  extremes  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation.  What  guide,  then,  can  any  observations, 
especially  of  mean  temperature,  obtained  from  thermo- 
meters protected  from  all  these  things,  on  a  stand  4  feet 
above  the  ground,  or  if  on  the  ground,  enclosed  in  a 
vacuum  jacket,  afford,  as  to  the  meteorological  circum- 
stances to  which  crops  on  the  open  surface  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  exposed,  or  as  to  the 
consequent  effects  on  their  growth  or  ripening? 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question — What  is  the  sup- 
posed use  of  observations  made  with  thermometers  4  feet 
above  the  ground,  on  stands,  and  protected  from  radia- 
tion, or  in  jackets  on  the  ground,  and  of  the  mean 
temperature  thus  obtained— all  being,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
artificially  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  locality  ?  " 

In  common,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  many  of  your 
readers,  I  should  like  to  see  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
Mr.  Crallan's  question.  <  >n  the  ni^ht  of  the  19th  inst. 
there  was  a  very  severe  frost.  The  thermometer,  on 
dry  ground,  in  my  garden  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
was  260.  There  was  ice  over  shallow  water,  the  roofs 
of  all  buildings  were  thickly  covered  with  rime,  the 
leaves  of  plants  frozen  hard,  and  yet  the  minimum 
temperature  on  that  night,  according  to  Mr.  Glaisher's 
Tables,  was  340  !  Surely  such  returns  from  protected 
thermometers  are  useless  fur  any  practical  purposes  ; 
at  any  rate  they  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  registers 
of  unprotected  thermometers  on  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  height  as  the  protected  one.  The  injury  to 
vegetation  on  the  night  of  the  19th  was  greater  than  it 
appeared  to  be  at  the  time.  Unexpandcd  flower-buds 
of  the  Strawberries,  protected  by  the  leaves,  were 
fro/xn  through  and  destroyed  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
profusion  of  bloom  this  year  that,  if  we  do  not  get  any 
more  frosts,  there  will  probably  be  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 
In  low  situations  the  frost  has  probably  been  more 
Injurious  to  vegetation  than  it  was  here,  as  we  arc  365 
feet  above  sea  level.  Jienry  Doubleday,  Epping, 
May  25.  [Our  correspondent  is  probably  aware  of 
M.  <lc  Candolle's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  Geo- 
grafkU  Botanique.   \        \ 

To  Preserve  Cut  Flowers. — About  six  weeks 
ago,  and  when  flowers  were  not  so  plentiful  as  they  are 
now,  my  wife  had  some  choice  greenhouse  flowers 
which  she  was  anxious  to  preserve,  and  she  adopted 
the  following  plan,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 
I  She  arranged  them  in  a  vase  with  a  little  water,  and 
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placed  them  under  a  glass  shade.  After  an  absence 
from  home  of  eight  days  she  was  delighted  to  find 
them  as  fresh  and  as  beautiful  as  when  she  left  them. 
By  this  method  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  preserved 
for  a  very  long  time,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  a 
display  of  taste  in  their  arrangement,  and  the  result  is 
always  gratifying.  I  have  now  on  my  table  two  vases 
under  glass  shades  which  are  really  elegant  ornaments, 
and  which,  beautiful  as  many  of  the  wax  flowers  are, 


been  called  to  Mr.  Richardson's  letter  on  this  subject 
in  your  last  issue,  and  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspond- 
ent in  reply  that  I  never  saw  such  a  pot  until  I  made 
it,  and  though  I  meet  a  great  number  of  gardeners,  I 
have  never  met  one  who  had  seen  one  before.  As  far 
as  I  know,  it  was  a  new  invention,  and  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  protecting  it  by  registration.  It  appears  to 
me  somewhat  odd  that  such  a  useful  pot  should  have 
been  manufactured  for  40  years  and  not  one  gardener 


j  I  see  Mr.  F.'s  article  copied,  and  inferring  that  other 
people  must  have  been  struck  with  the  novelty  of  his 
idea,  I  immediately  went  into  my  garden  (whose  south 
boundary  is  a  nicely-kept  Hawthorn  hedge)  and 
gathered  a  supply  of  "crisp  shoots."  These  I  had 
cooked — "boiled,"  as  suggested  by  Mr.  F.(  and  by  as 
good  a  cook — well,  well,  let  that  pass,  and  we  will  see 
the  result — this  new  dish  which  is  to  be  an  "  immense 
benefit "  to  the  poor.     I  will  only  say  it  was  a  mess 


Fig.  149. — brownea  macrohiylla  (hort.  crawfurd),  B.  caulijlora,  Poejip.  and  Endl. 


puts  them  quite  into  the  shade.  One  vase  contains 
crimson  and  white  Azaleas,  dark  blue  Cineraria,  and 
Maidenhair  Fem ;  the  other  contains  three  Roses, 
viz.,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
and  Triomphe  d'Alenfon,  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  and 
they  are  the  admiration  of  every  one.  The  Maiden- 
hair Fem  is  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  thus  pre- 
served as  when  it  was  first  put  in.  A  True  Lover  of 
Fhwers.  [The  idea  is  not  original,  but  none  the  less 
effective.  Try  wet  white  sand  instead  of  water  only. 
Eds.] 

The  Improved  Flower  Pot.— My  attention  has 


in  a  thousand  know  of  it.  If  nothing  more,  I  may 
fairly  claim  any  credit  there  may  be  in  first  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  public.  John  Matthews,  Weston- 
super-Mare, 

The  Hawthorn  as  a  Pot  Herb. — Under  the 
above  heading  I  read  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  recommendation  of  the  Hawthorn  as  "a 
healthy  esculent  "  by  Mr.  Alex.  Forsyth  ;  but,  thinking 
the  idea  too  Quixotic  to  be  entertained,  passed  on  to  the 
next  page,  to  be  thoroughly  amused  by  your  very 
clever  "Artist  under  Difficulties."  This  morning, 
however,  on  opening  my  Saturday's  Evening  Standard, 


my  pig  would  not  eat,  and  which  was  soon  consigned 
to  the  ash-heap.  This  is  my  experience  of  "  Hawthorn  " 
as  a  "  healthy  esculent. "  Perhaps  others  have  tried; 
will  they  give  their  opinion  ?  J.  B.  C. ,  Fontmel  Magna, 
[Try  Mallow  leaves  ;  they  are  demulcent  !  Eds.] 

A  Botanical  Absurdity  from  the  Pen  of  a 
"Special  Commissioner." — It  is  not  that  I  am 
particularly  enamoured  either  of  the  sport  of  horse- 
racing  or  of  its  many  magnanimous  and  brilliant  sur- 
roundings, but  simply  because  I  have  always  been 
somewhat  amused  at  the  curious  adventures,  the  hair- 
breadth escapes,   and  the  host   of  wonderful  incidents 
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met  with  by  facetious  "specials"  on  their  way  to  the 
great  national  Derby,  that  I  was  induced  to  read  an 
article  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  leading  London  daily 
papers,  crowned  with  the  sensational  title,  "The  Night 
before  the  Race. "  I  had  not  waded  far  into  the  sea 
of  flowery  words  that  had  run  out  in  such  rich  pro- 
fusion from  "  Mr.  Special's  "  prolific  pen,  ere  the  con- 
viction was  irresistibly  forced  upon  me  that — 

"  Wild  fancies  in  his  moody  brain 
Gambolled  unbridled  and  unbound  ; " 

and  that  he  must  either  have  drawn  upon  his  imagina- 
tion for  some  few  of  his  facts,  or  that  his  knowlege  of 
the  commonest  plants  indigenous  to  his  native  country 
was  of  a  most  meagre  nature.  Referring  to  the  large 
number  of  "boy  tramps"  on  the  road  for  Epsom 
Downs  "Our  Special  Commissioner"  states, — 

"At  the  chilly  hour  of  five  yesterday  morning  troops  of 
these  misguided  poor  little  wretches  were  making  their 
way  for  the  Downs,  not  a  few  of  them  refreshing  their 
faint  and  weary  frames  by  a  light  breakfast  of  raw 
Cabbages  filched  from  the  adjoining  fields.  There  were 
(our  of  them,  the  oldest  certainly  not  more  than  ten  years 
of  age,  and  the  youngest,  perhaps,  eight.  The  latter, 
with  his  small  boots  hung  about  his  neck,  was  crying  and 
upbraiding  the  others  with  being  the  cause  of  his  '  hook- 
ing it '  from  home.  '  You'll  be  all  right,  you  young  fool, 
when  you  gets  up  there  and  the  mobs  of  people  come,' 
exclaimed  one  hardened  ruffian  of  his  gang ;  '  you're 
funking  'cos  of  your  mother,  that's  wot  it  is.  Here,  we'll 
jolly  soon  see  if  she  is  funking  herself  over  you  ! '  and  so 
speaking  the  ingenious,  youth  plucked  from  the  wayside 
a  feathery  ball  of  Thistle-dozvn,  and  commenced  blowing 
on  it,  exclaiming,  'She  is,'  'she  ain't,'  between  every 
blow.  'There,  she  ain't,  I  told  you  so,'  said  he,  as  he 
blew  away  the  last  tiny  feather;  'now  be  satisfied,  and 
come  along  without  snivelling.'  " 

Now  this,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  amusing  if  it  were 
not  so  glaringly  absurd.  Whoever,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Epsom,  "plucked  a  feathery  ball  of  Thistle- 
down "  on  May  28  !  Who,  save  "  our  Special,"  would 
have  made  such  a  blunder  as  this  ?  Does  he  not  know 
a  Dandelion  from  a  Thistle  ?  I  once  knew  a  man 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  so 
great  as  to  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  by,  as  he  himself 
put  it,  "boring  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  a  standard  Rose 
tree,  and  filling  it  up  with  some  blue  liquid  "  {he  did 
not  state  to  me  what),  "  we  might  obtain  a  blue  Rose." 
And  another  equally  foolish  old  fogie  would  persist 
in  asserting  to  me,  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  "  that  he, 
some  years  since,  had  planted  the  stone  of  a  PlHm,  from 
which  there  growed  the  beautifullest  Apricot  tree  he  ever 
seed."  I  pity  the  ignorance  of  the  two  latter  gentlemen  ; 
but  of  "  Mr.  Special,"  what  shall  I  say  ?  Well,  I  leave 
it  to  my  readers  ;  they  shall  sit  in  judgment  and  pass 
each  their  individual  sentence,  whilst  I  inform  them 
that  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  that  I  allude  to 
this  matter,  but  merely  as  a  warning  to  many  not  only 
of  the  gardening  profession  but  also  of  every  branch  of 
human  industry,  who  are  constantly  the  victims  of  men 
whose  pens  are  like  the  tongues  of  old  village  gossips, 
always  wagging  and  stuffing  the  public  with  highly- 
seasoned  tales  which,  to  say  the  least,  contain  a  large 
admixture  of  that  which  is  totally  unfit  for  a  healthful 
development  of  the  human  mind.  James  Haiti,  Kings 
Acre,  Hereford,  June  3. 

Pink-flowered  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  John  May,  will  find  this  variety  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  discussed  in  the  current  number  of 
Hardwicie's  Science  Gossip,  p.  131.  It  has  occurred 
apparently  wild  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  known  in 
cultivation  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Johnson  (Gerarde, 
Emac,  p.  410).  It.  A.  Pryor,  Hatfield,  Herts,  June  4. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Nursery  Trade  in  Canada. — There  are 
very  few  nurserymen  in  Canada,  and  the  few  esta- 
blishments I  saw  were  so  very  small  that  the  proprietors 
could  not  possibly  supply  the  requisite  plants  to  furnish 
the  conservatories  and  other  glass  structures  belonging 
to  the  mansions  which  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  The  lion's  share  of  the  Canadian  plant 
trade  falls  to  the  Messrs.  Ryan,  nurserymen,  &c, 
Rochester  City,  N.Y.S. ;  not  only  do  the  gentry  of 
Canada  send  large  orders  to  this  firm,  but  the  Canadian 
nurserymen  themselves,  whenever  they  receive  an  order 
for  anything  superior  to  bedding  plants,  frequently 
send  to  Messrs.  Ryan  or  to  London.  It  is  well  known 
that  Upper  Canada  is  in  every  respect  suitable  for  the 
nursery  business.  A  climate  which  will  produce  with 
the  most  ordinary  care,  under  glass,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  such  cut  flowers  as  Camellias,  Bouvardias, 
double  Chinese  Primulas,  and  the  Neapolitan  and  the 
double  Tree  Violet,  could  well  be  relied  upon  for  the 
culture  of  stove  plants  and  Orchids.  The  climate  of 
Upper  Canada  is  delightful,  and  both  by  rail  and 
water  the  province  is  within  easy  reach  of  every  other 
part  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
depth  of  winter  without  several  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine. I  had  for  some  time  the  management  of  a 
small  nursery  at  London,  Canada  West,  and  we  rarely 
sold  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  decent  plant  under  a 
dollar.  Ivies  and  Hollies  in  pots  were  in  demand  for 
window  plants.  A  bouquet  of  any  pretensions  was 
usually  sold  for  five  dollars,  and  a  Canadian  dollar,  it 
should  be  stated,  is  worth  4  per  cent,  more  in  paper 
than  in  silver.     A  small  salad  of  Mustard  and  Cress,  of 


which  we  sold  enormous  quantities  in  winter,  was 
always  a  dollar,  and  for  early  frame  Lettuces,  however 
small,  the  price  was  the  same.  Upper  Canada  offers  a 
capital  opening  for  some  of  our  principal  London 
nurserymen  ;  for  although  the  main  supply  of  plants 
at  present  grown  in  Canada  is  drawn  from  the  States, 
the  Canadians  are  sufficiently  proud  of  their  connection 
with  the  British  empire  to  give  an  hearty  support  to  a 
first-class  nursery  if  established  in  their  own  country. 
R.  Miles.  

Botany  of  the  Castlereagh  District.  — 
Having  been  invited  by  an  old  friend  to  accompany 
him  on  a  trip  to  his  stations  beyond  the  Castlereagh,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  his  kind  offer,  for,  although  I 
have  been  many  years  in  New  South  Wales,  I  had 
never  visited  the  interior,  nor  had  I  seen  anything  of 
interest  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.  I  was  delighted, 
therefore,  to  go  with  my  friend  on  his  travels,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  intense  pleasure  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  a  Myall  and  salt  bush  country,  of  which  I 
had  read  so  frequently.  It  would  be  uninteresting  to 
dwell  on  the  features  of  the  country  between  Cob- 
borah  and  Mundooran,  or  from  Yarragrin  to  Kirbin, 
for  the  scenery  does  not  present  any  very  salient  points, 
nor  does  the  vegetation  afford  any  new  forms  for  in- 
vestigation. After  having  proceeded  on  our  westerly 
course  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  Acacia  pendula  or  Myall,  Rhagodia 
hastata  or  Salt  bush,  and  a  multitude  of  plants  not  only 
novel  to  myself  but  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  the 
squatter.  On  reaching  the  Castlereagh,  or  the  Big 
River  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  the  old  times,  I  natu- 
rally expected  to  see  a  stream  of  some  dimensions 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  clothing  its  banks 
with  perennial  verdure.  But  things  are  very  strange 
at  the  antipodes.  Apple  trees  are  so  called  because 
they  do  not  bear  Apples ;  Oaks  are  so  called  because 
they  do  not  resemble  the  gnarled  and  venerable  Oak 
of  old  England  ;  and  the  Big  River,  I  suppose,  is  so 
termed  because  it  is  a  mere  bed  of  sand  without  any 
water,  excepting  in  very  wet  seasons. 

My  collection  in  this  neighbourhood  was  pretty 
successful,  for  I  found  the  narrow-leaved  form  of  the 
Australian  Bignonia  (Tecoma  Oxleyi),  a  beautiful 
Eremophila  with  tubular  flowers  of  a  crimson  colour 
(E.  longifolia),  a  Jasmine  (Jasminum  lineare),  which 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  first  noticed  on  the  Narran  ;  and 
a  rare  Euphorbiaceous  shrub  (Beyera  viscosa),  of  which 
I  had  previously  received  specimens  from  the  Darling. 
When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  was 
amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  view.  In  the  back- 
ground of  the  landscape  facing  me,  high  mountains  (the 
Warrambungles),  of  curious  shapes  and  varying  extent, 
raised  their  summits  towards  the  skies,  covered  almost 
to  the  top,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  top  itself,  with 
Pine  trees  and  stunted  Ironbark,  and  apparently 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  boundary  to  the  station,  and  preventing  the 
egress  of  cattle  which  had  a  tendency  to  roam  abroad. 
Then,  again,  nearer  to  me,  were  other  bald  hills, 
abounding  in  grass  of  the  Oat  kind  (Bromus  australis), 
but  destitute  of  any  large  tree  or  spreading  shrub,  and 
limiting  the  vegetation  to  a  few  grasses,  some  compo- 
site flowers,  and  two  or  three  species  of  Orchids. 
Amongst  the  last  I  collected  a  peculiar  form  of 
Diuris  maculata,  with  the  two  anterior  sepals 
very  much  elongated  ;  and  a  beautiful  Caladenia,  which 
in  the  country  is  called  the  Spider  Orchid. 
The  bald  hills  had  a  very  strange  appearance,  and 
reminded  me  of  some  hills  I  had  seen  in  England, 
whilst  in  another  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
discern,  the  country  was  perfectly  level,  and  suggested 
to  the  imagination  the  existence  of  some  unknown 
ocean  in  the  distant  horizon.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
were  groves  of  the  Weeping  Myall,  indicating  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  affording  a  new  feature  in  the 
landscape  by  their  drooping  habit  and  silvery  foliage. 
The  adjacent  forests  of  gum,  Apple,  and  Box  were  of 
so  open  a  character  as  to  give  a  park-like  and  cultivated 
appearance  to  the  country,  whilst  here  and  there  the 
plains  assumed  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  a  garden, 
for  the  showy  Composites  (Helichrysum,  Helipterum, 
Senecio,  Podolepis,  &c),  and  the  various  species  of 
pea-blossomed  flowers  (Swainsona,  Indigofera,  &c), 
blending  yellow  and  white  with  rich  purple  of  every 
shade,  added  liveliness  to  the  scene,  and  fostered  an 
idea  of  horticultural  arrangement, 

"Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie." 

But  everything  was  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  im- 
posing grandeur,  and  the  artist  might  have  found  on 
every  side  subjects  of  inexhaustible  interest  to  adorn 
his  landscape.  I  was  suddenly  diverted  from  the 
musings  called  forth  by  the  prospect,  by  seeing  a  large 
number  of  kangaroos  bounding  away  from  us,  some  of 
them  giving  full  proof  of  their  marsupial  character  by 
carrying  their  young  ones  with  them.  Our  dog  seemed 
inclined  to  follow,  but  as  neither  myself  nor  my  little 
mare  had  any  desire  for  a  hunt,  he  slackened  his  pace, 
and  suffered  the  strange  and  beautiful  creatures  to 
escape  until  some  future  occasion.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  poisoning  of  the  native  dogs  and  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  blacks  have  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  kangaroos  on  many  stations,  and  that  these 
animals  interfere  with  the  depasturing  of  the  stock  by 
consuming  quantities  of  grass  and  herbage.     It  is  con. 


templated,  therefore,  to  devise  some  method  of 
poisoning  kangaroos  as  well  as  native  dogs,  but  I  am  ob- 
structionist enough  to  hope  that  this  may  not  be  effected, 
for,  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  strychnine  has 
worked  its  direful  effec'.s  on  many  birds,  guanos,  and 
smaller  animals;  and  should  the  kangaroos  perish  in 
like  manner,  another  generation  may  grieve  over  the 
loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  bush.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  the  emus  are  very  numerous, 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  flocks  and  the  bustle 
of  civilisation,  they  are  retiring  before  the  lords  of 
creation,  and  seeking  refuge  in  more  secluded  spots. 

As  we  passed  leisurely  along  a  Myall  plain,  another 
circumstance  attracted  my  notice,  and  that  was  the 
delicious  scent  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  ground 
as  the  horses  bruised  the  herbage  under  their  feet.  At 
first  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  this,  but  on  examining 
the  adjacent  plants,  J  found  that  we  were  going  over 
large  beds  of  Penny-royal  (Mentha  australis).  In  these 
districts,  and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  western 
interior,  there  is  another  plant  of  a  very  opposite 
tendency,  so  far  as  scent  is  concerned,  but  the  season 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  development  of  its 
flowers.  The  plant  to  which  I  allude  is  almost  pros- 
trate in  habit,  and  has  roundish  leaves,  cordate  at  the 
base  and  lobed  at  the  edges.  In  the  season  of  spring, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  it  throws  up  dense  heads 
of  small  greenish  flowers  which,  when  bruised,  send 
forth  an  abominable  odour.  This  plant  abounds  not 
only  on  the  Castlereagh,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mudgee,  where  the  people  somewhat  facetiously  call 
it,  "native  Mignonette."  Several  species  of  this 
Hydrocotyle  occur  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  possess  medicinal 
properties,  but  none  of  them  had  so  bad  a  reputation  as 
H.  laxiflora,  the  one  in  question. 

With  regard  to  the  vegetation  of  this  Myall  country, 
I  must  in  the  first  place  remark  that  it  differs  mate- 
rially from  any  I  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the  dividing 
range.  The  Myall  itself  is  a  graceful  tree,  and  its 
wood,  which  has  a  delicious  perfume  similar  to  that  of 
Violets,  is  highly  prized  for  stockwhip  handles  and 
other  articles  for  which  a  hard  and  elegant  wood  is 
required.  The  centre  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  sap 
wood  of  a  yellowish  shade.  Acacia  pendula,  however, 
is  only  a  small  tree,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  some  of  the  runs.  Similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  Myall,  but  differing  in  its  erect 
habit  and  earlier  flowering,  is  the  Yarran  (A.  homo- 
malla),  which  also  has  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers 
and  sweetly-scented  wood.  A.  dealbata,  a  species 
very  like  A.  decurrens,  and  scarcely  distinct  from  it,  is 
known  by  the  native  name  of  "Eumung;"  and 
another  species  (A.  salicina),  with  long  undivided  leaves, 
by  that  of  "Motherumbah."  A.  armata  grows  on  the 
range,  and  some  of  the  smaller  species  common  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  colony,  but  one  of  the  larger  kinds 
on  the  Castlereagh  is  a  tall  tree  with  small  ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves,  seldomexceedinganinchin  length,  and  having 
many  longitudinal  nerves.  I  did  not  see  the  flower 
or  seed  vessel  of  this  tree,  but  I  think  the  species  is 
A.  ixiophylla.  Of  the  Papilionaceae  I  noticed  one  of 
Kennedya  (incorrectly  termed  Sarsaparilla),  one  of 
Glycine,  two  of  Daviesia,  two  of  Desmodium,  one  of 
Hovea,  with  beautiful  purple  flowers  ;  one  of  Temple- 
tonia,  two  of  Indigofera,  one  of  Lotus,  four  of  Swain- 
sona, one  of  Dillwynia,  and  near  the  stations  plenty  of 
an  introduced  Medicago.  This  plant  is  valuable  for 
pasture  in  the  early  spring  before  the  grasses  come  up, 
but  in  good  seasons  it  grows  in  such  profusion  that  the 
cattle  frequently  burst  themselves  by  eating  too  much 
of  it,  whilst  the  burr-like  seed  vessels  are  sometimes 
very  injurious  to  the  wool  when  the  washing  of  the 
sheep  has  been  delayed.  Swainsona  is  a  very  pretty 
genus,  but  some  of  the  species,  especially  S.  coronillae- 
folia  and  S.  Greyana,  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to 
sheep  and  cattle.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  must 
possess  highly  deleterious  properties.  An  overseer,  who 
has  resided  on  the  Castlereagh  for  nearly  30  years, 
assured  me  that  he  had  witnessed  its  effect  on  horses  in 
causing  disease  of  the  brain,  and  a  gradual  consumption 
or  falling  away.  I  may  mention  that  a  respectable  per- 
son, on  whose  testimony  I  could  rely,  assured  me  that 
the  branches  of  the  native  Cherry  (Kxocarpus  cupressi- 
formis)  are  injurious  to  horses  when  they  eat  them.  In  a 
bad  season,  when  fodder  was  scarce,  he  had  cut  down 
some  of  these  trees,  and  given  the  branchlets  to  his  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  alive.  The  effect  was 
extraordinary  ;  for,  although  none  of  the  animals  died, 
they  appeared  to  suffer  for  some  time  from  some  cerebral 
disease  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  eating  certain  legu- 
minous plants.  In  addition  to  the  Leguminosa?  which  I 
have  enumerated,  Cassia  australis  and  C.  eremophila 
were  plentiful  on  some  of  the  creeks.  From  a  Lecture 
iv  W.   Woolls. 


Societies. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  : 
May  30.— This  Society  has  from  its  commencement  always 
been  "famous  for  its  Stove  and  GREENHOUSE  Plants, 
and  its  fame  was  maintained  in  this  instance,  notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Knurs  was  -111  absentee.  In  class  1, 
Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons  stageda  very  fine  group  of  is  pi, mis, 
which  included  three  fine  specimen  Azaleas,  viz.,  Magni- 
ficent, Trotteriana,  and  Conqueror,  the  last  named  literally 
sheeted  in  glowing  salmon-red  ;  Hedaroma  tulipiferum, 
Aphelexis  humilis,    and  A.    macrantha   purpurea,   both 
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remarkably  well  grown  and  flowered ;  Erica  nflinis, 
E.  Lindleyana,  a  superb  specimen  ;  Statice  profusa,  a 
splendid  example  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with 
42  expanded  and  unexpanded  spathes  ;  Pimelea  mira- 
bilis,  and  Epacris  miniata  rosea.  Other  examples  much 
less  noteworthy  were  staged  in  the  two  classes  set  apart 
for  these  plants. 

Orchids  constituted  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition — 
perhaps,  taking  it  altogether,  it  was  such  a  show  of  Orchids 
as  was  never  before  seen,  having  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
superb  quality  of  the  examples  staged ;  and  had  there  been 
nothing  else  in  the  show,  the  members  of  this  grand  tribe 
were  well  worthy  a  journey  from  London  to  inspect. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  12,  two  splendid  collections 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  and 
Mr.  Hubbersty,  gr.  to  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.  Judging  by 
the  mere  floral  effect,  the  last-named  was  the  most 
attractive  group,  but  the  former  contained  many  examples 
of  great  beauty,  rarity,  and  high-class  cultivation.  It  con- 
sisted of  Saccolabium  guttatum  splendidum,  a  magni- 
ficent plant,  grandly  flowered  ;  Vanda  suavis,  Oncidium 
sarcodes,  with  three  fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  Trichopilia 
crispa,  Lcelia  Stelzneriana,  most  delicate  in  appearance, 
the  throat  encircled  with  a  band  of  bright  deep  rosy  lilac  ; 
Saccolabium  prremorsum,  with  eight  fine  spikes  ;  Onci- 
dium sphacelatum,  a  large  plant  in  the  finest  condition  ; 
Phalcenopsis  amabilis,  Lnelia  cinnabarina,  considered  to 
be  the  finest  plant  in  England,  and  grandly  shown  ;  an 
enormous  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  with  27  fine 
flowers  ;  Phalxnopsis  grandiflora,  very  fine  ;  and  Aerides 
Lobbii.  Mr.  Wrigley's  collection  contained  a  magnificent 
Calanthe  veratrifolia  and  Phajus  Wallichii,  both  of  large 
dimensions  and  in  superb  condition  ;  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
Cattleya  Mossia?,  very  fine:  Dendrobium  nobile,  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum,  Dendrobium  transparens,  Saccolabium 
ampullaceum,  probably  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
flowered  examples  ever  seen  ;  Dendrobium  crepidatum, 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  with  several  beautiful  flowers  ;  and 
Aerides  Fieldingii.  The  3d  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
good  group  also.  The  best  6  Orchids  were  staged 
by  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury. 
This  group  consisted  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  splendidly 
grown  and  flowered ;  Vanda  tricolor,  Laslia  purpu- 
rata,  very  fine ;  Cypripedium  villosum,  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile.  Mr.  Wrigley 
was  again  2d  with  capital  examples  of  Cattleya 
Mossice  and  Dendrobium  nobile,  both  very  fine  ;  Anguloa 
uniflora,  Cypripedium  barbatum  giganteum,  Aerides 
virens,  and  another  Dendrobium,  unnamed.  The  best 
three  Orchids  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wrigley,  and  con- 
sisted of  Aerides  Fieldingii,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  and 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  finely  coloured.  W.  Hadwin,  Esq., 
Fairfield,  was  2d,  having  a  splendid  Phalcenopsis  Lud- 
demanniana,  Cattleya  Mossi^e,  and  Aerides  Fieldingii. 
In  all  the  foregoing  classes  the  competition  was  very 
keen,  and  many  plants  not  enumerated  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  high-class  cultivation.  In  the  class  for  a  single 
plant  the  best  was  Pbaloenopsis  grandiflora,  Cattleya 
Mossioe  taking  the  2d  and  3d  prizes.  The  best  20  Orchids 
in  the  nurserymen's  class  were  staged  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Holloway,  the  plants  appearing  to  be  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  if  they  had  not  made  the  journey  by 
rail.  This  collection  included  two  Vandas,  Laslia 
purpurata,  having  16  splendid  flowers ;  Phajus  Ben- 
soniae,  Angrcecum  sesquipedale,  Trichopilia  crispa, 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Oncidium  Phelpsianum,  An- 
guloa Clowesii,  fie;  2d,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  Man- 
chester, who  staged  a  very  interesting  group.  Messrs. 
Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  were  first  with  a  collection  of 
ten,  having  among  others  a  finely-coloured  Oncidium 
sessile,  Dendrobium  clavatum,  Cymbidium  pendulum  atro- 
purpureum  — very  fine,  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  &c.  Mr.  John  Shaw  was  again  2d  in 
this  class.  The  best  six  were  staged  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  consisted  of  Cypripedium  barbatum 
nigrum,  with  about  50  flowers,  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
D.  Walltchianum,  Aerides  Fieldingii,  and  Saccolabium 
retusum.  In  their  collection  of  six  Messrs.  W.  Rollisson 
&  Sons  had  a  good  example  of  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum. A  large  number  of  flowering  plants  of  Cattleya 
Mossise  were  exhibited,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty  and 
charming  delicacy  of  tint. 

Foliaged  Plants  were  included  in  a  few  classes  or  else 
in  miscellaneous  groups.  The  magnificent  examples  of 
these  seen  at  former  shows  were  missed  on  this  occasion  ; 
a  few  of  them  would  have  materially  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  conservatory.  The  most  notable 
examples  were  staged  in  class  8  by  J.  H.  Birley,  Esq., 
Pendleton,  and  consisted  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  Cibotium 
Schiedei,  Croton  angustifolium,  Theophrasta  imperialis, 
Maranta  fasciata,  and  Cordyline  indivisa.  The  best 
group  of  6  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  from  which  Tree 
Ferns  were  excluded,  consisted  of  an  enormous  and 
splendidly  grown  Gleichenia  flabellata,  G.  dicarpa,  very 
fine  ;  G.  rupestris,  G.  dichotoma,  Davallia  tenuifolia,  and 
Brainea  insignis.  Hardy  Ferns  and  Adiantums  were  nicely 
shown  by  Miss  Pearson  and  others. 

Of  Flowering  Plants,  the  only  group  of  eight  Azaleas 
was  staged  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  and  consisted  of 
Perfecta  elegans,  an  immense  plant,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pile  of  glowing  fire  ;  Juliana,  Glory  of  Sunning- 
hill,  President  Claeys,  Baronne  de  Vere,  Cedo  Nulli, 
Perfection,  and  Eulalie  Van  Geert.  Six  very  nicely  grown 
and  flowered  plants  of  Cape  Heaths  were  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitors,  the  varieties  being  ventricosa  tricolor, 
v.  coccinea  minor,  v.  coccinea  globosa,  v.  rosea,  venosa, 
and  eximia  superba.  Large-flowered,  Fancy,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  in  groups  of  eight,  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Rylance,  and  were  of  that  neatly  grown 
well  bloomed  character  generally  produced  by  this  culti- 
vator. Clematis,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias  were  of  but 
ordinary  quality. 

Groups  of  100  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants  were 
a  most  interesting  feature,  and  that  contnbuted  by  Messrs. 
W.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  to  which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded, 
was  worthy  the  highest  praise.  It  was  remarkable  how 
well  these,  in  some  instances,  fragile  plants  had  travelled 
the  great  distance  they  had  without  injury.     Among  some 


of  the  rarest  forms  were  the  pretty  purple  Cortusa 
Mathioli,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  a  charming  pale  species 
of  Valerian,  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Iberis  corifolia, 
Primula  cortusoides  amccna  [which  Professor  Morren 
distinguishes  as  Primula  Sieboldiil,  Lychnis  Lagascae, 
Ourisift  coccinea,  Phlox  Listoniana  rubra,  Alyssum  Wiers- 
beckii,  a  handsomely  variegated  Spina  I  'Im.iria,  Alyssum 
dentatum  variegatum,  &c.  Messrs.  John  Shaw  and'  G.  & 
W.  Yates  also  exhibited  good  collections. 

Of  CUT  Flowers  there  was  an  excellent  stand  of  18 
bunches  exhibited  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons.  The 
varieties  consisted  of  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  amboyensis,  I. 
Colei,  Allamanda  cathartica,  A.  grandiflora,  Erica  ventri- 
cosa rosea,  E.  profusa,  E.  ventricosa  tricolor,  E. 
Lindleyana,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Pimelea  diosmaefoha, 
P.  spectabilis,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  Statice  Holfordii.  Some  magnificent  examples 
of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Cooling, 
Bath  ;  and  the  same  variety  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown, 
and  Tait,  of  Manchester,  together  with  cut  examples  of 
other  Roses.  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Bath,  had  a  collection 
of  blooms  of  show,  fancy,  and  bedding  Pansies,  including 
a  basket  of  Mrs.  Felton,  a  large  bold  white  fancy  variety, 
said  to  be  a  good  bedder  :  the  brilliant  tints  of  some  of 
the  high-coloured  fancies  appeared  to  find  great  favour 
with  the  visitors.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  staged  a  stand 
of  cut  flowers  of  Tulips  that  contained  some  charmingly 
marked  blooms. 

New  Plants.  The  best  group  of  12  new  and  rare  plants 
came  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  and  comprised  ^ch 
mea  bracteata,  with  a  large  spike  of  fossil-like  flowers — the 
shining  red  bracts  had  unfortunately  fallen  from  the  stem 
through  age  ;  a  fine  example  of  Todea  intermedia  ;  Croton 
Weismanni,  the  dark  green  leaves  blotched  with  bright 
yellow  ;  Pandanus  Van  Geertii ;  Dracaena  lentiginosa  ; 
Dracaena  porphyrophylla,  and  D.  Weismanni,  two  bold 
growing  South  Sea  Island  forms;  Croton  Johannis,  &e. 
Mr.  Williams'  group,  which  was  placed  2d,  contained 
Anthurium  crystallinum,  finely  marked  ;  PhylloUenium 
Lindeni,  a  variegated  Aroid ;  Paullinia  thalictrifolia, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Sec.  A  large  group  was  also  staged 
by  Mr.  Williams,  which  included  the  new  variegated 
Habrothamnus  Hawkshawianus,  and  the  double-flowered 
Pelargonium  Captain  Raikes,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
distributed  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  latter  promises  to  be 
an  excellent  forcing  variety,  the  petals  are  of  a  very  thick 
and  enduring  substance,  and  the  colour — a  deep  maroon 
crimson— bright  and  striking.  A  third  group,  in  which 
was  a  remarkably  fine  pan  of  Anosctochilus  Petola,  was 
staged  by  Mr.  John  Shaw.  The  exhibition  was  con- 
tinued until  Thursday  last. 


Royal  Horticultural:  $  une  4  a  nd$  — 'The  President 
(Viscount  Bury,  M.P.)  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  secretary  (Mr.  W. 
A.  Lindsay)  and  confirmed,  the  President  made  an 
announcement  with  reference  to  the  chair  difficulty,  to 
the  effect  that,  being  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
chairs  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  at  the  large  shows,  the 
Council  had  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  person 
who  had  supplied  the  chairs  to  the  parks,  whereby 
the  Fellows  were  to  pay  2d.  each  for  using  them.  This 
arrangement,  however,  would  not  now  be  carried  out,  the 
Council  having  agreed  to  give  the  chair-owner  a  lump 
sum  down,  so  that  Fellows  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay. 

the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  remarked  that  the  Fruit 
Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  Northampton  Hero  Broccoli,"  shown  by  Messrs.  Watts 
&  Son,  was  the  same  as  the  Leamington  Broccoli,  shown 
at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Perkins.  Having  alluded  to  an 
instance  which  came  under  his  notice  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  on  a  Pear  tree  being  already  injured  by  a  sort  of 
thrips,  Mr.  Berkeley  stated  that  he  lately  saw  in  Denbigh- 
shire some  Nectarine  trees  in  flower,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  flowers  showing  five  carpels  instead  of 
one  [as  in  Prunus  triloba].  The  show  held  that  day  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  held  this  year,  there  being  a 
number  of  extremely  interesting  plants.  With  reference 
to  cut  flowers  of  Fremontia  californica,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  when  the 
Society's  plants  were  sold  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago,  a 
single  plant  of  this  fine  tree  was  sold  for  ^40.  It  waswell 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  as  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  botanists  at  first,  he  might 
say  that  Dr.  Hooker's  opinion  now  was  that  it  belonged 
rightly  to  Sterculiacece.  With  reference  to  the  fine  plant 
of  Coleus  Lady  Burrell,  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  Mr. 
Berkeley  remarked  of  it  and  C,  Tryoni  that  it  was  a 
curious  fact  that  in  a  young  state  the  plants  would 
often  sport  back,  the  colour,  however,  coming  back  as 
the  plants  grew  older.  Some  fruits  of  two  species  of 
Momordica,  M.  balsamina  and  M.  Charantia,  were  then 
commented  upon,  the  botanical  difference  between  the 
two  being,  that  in  M.  balsamina  the  bract  was  close  up 
to  the  fruit,  whereas  in  M.  Charantia  it  was  some  distance 
off  it,  A  figure  of  M.  Charantia  will  be  found  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2455.  It  was  curious,  remarked  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  late 
frosts  on  the  Potatos  at  Chiswick.  Some  were  very 
much  injured,  while  others  had  escaped  altogether,  and  in 
some  instances  of  two  stems  to  one  root,  one  had  been 
killed  back  and  the  other  not  touched. 

Scientific  Committee.— A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  A  fruit  of  a  species  of  Anona  was  sent  from 
the  gardens  of  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  of  Wallington. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Currant  bud  disease  affecting  the 
shrubs  in  Mr.  Anderson- Henry's  garden  was  the  same  as 
that  figured  and  described  in  these  columns  in  1869 
(p.  841). 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Westwood,  stating 
that  the  grubs  which  had  effected  the  complete  destruc- 


land  (probably  introduced).  The  specimens  reared  have 
proved  a  very  curious  series  of  varieties,  ranging  from 
block  to  orange. 

Mr.  Berkeley  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  King,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Calcutta,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  death  >>i  Poppy  plants  affected  \\\\\\  tee 
so-called  blight  was  probably  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
attack  of  a  fungus. 

Specimens  of  hycrtrophied  diseased  twigs,  with  a 
curiously  varnished  surface,  of  Apple  trees  from  a  garden 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  sent  with  the  following 
remarks  :  —  "  The  blight  (if  blight  it  is)  was  observable  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  remains  without  any 
apparent  alteration.  The  trees  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  it,  and  are  not  so  well  furnished  with  leaves  or 
blossoms  as  other  trees  near  them." 

Mr.  M'Lachlan  remarked  that  excrescences  were  often 
produced  on  old  Apple-trees  infested  with  American 
blight.  As  an  examination  of  the  specimens  sent  failed 
to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  insect  in  the  interior  of 
the  excrescences,  the  committee  were  disposed  to  think 
that  they  were  growths  due  to  previous  insect  irritation. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  this,  that  the  gall-like  structures  on  Ampelopsis 
hederacea  which  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Albert 
Miiller,  appeared,  according  to  him,  to  contain  no  trace 
of  any  insect  in  any  stage. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited  specimens  of  Pear- 
eaves  infested  with  Helminthosporium  pyrorum.  A 
Pelargonium  of  the  variety  Cleopatra  was  exhibited  from 
the  Chiswick  garden.  It  had  produced  masses  of 
flowers  of  its  own  proper  pink,  and  the  original  scarlet  of 
its  ancestors. 

Dr.  Gilbert  made  some  remarks  on  the  proposed  use  of 
chalk  mixed  with  coal  in  furnaces  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses. He  said  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  chalk  could 
not  supply  any  heat  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  conversion  into 
lime  involved  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  in  order  to  effect 
the  change.  What  the  chalk  did  was  to  absorb  the  heat 
and  radiate  it  out  again,  and  pieces  of  broken  fire-brick 
would  probably  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  The 
admixture  of  these  substances  simply,  so  to  speak,  diluted 
the  coals.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  secretary  be 
requested  to  apply  for  information  to  the  Brighton  Rail- 
way Company,  who  have  lately  given  an  extensivet  rial  of 
chalk  mixed  with  coal  in  their  engines. 

A  fine  specimen  of  fasciated  Asparagus  was  shown  from 
Mr.  Macmillan.  The  same  variety  has  come  two  years 
running,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  from  the  same  root. 

Mr.  Grote  produced  specimens  of  the  thread  blight 
alluded  to  at  a  previous  meeting.  They  were  referred  to 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  for  a  report. 

Dr.  Masters  showed  double  flowers  of  Messrs.  Dixon's 
Lobelia,  which  he  promised  to  report  upon  at  a  future 
meeting, 

Mr.  Earley  sent  leaves  of  Viola  odorata  infested  with 
Uromyces,  and  some  indeterminable  fungus  which 
blistered  the  leaves. 

First  June  Show.— It  was  generally  acknowledged 
on  Wednesday  last  that  this  was  the  best  show  of  the 
year,  so  far,  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  certainly  was  a 
most  interesting  exhibition,  especially  as  regards  the 
classes  for  new  plants,  a  great  number  of  which  were 
shown.  The  weather  was  fine  till  towards  night,  and 
about  4  o'clock  there  was  a  very  good  attendance.  Five 
classes  were  set  down  in  the  schelule  for  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  but  in  the  first  of  them— the  Davis 
competition — no  competitors  were  forthcoming.  In  the 
open  class  for  9,  and  the  amateurs'  class  for  6,  the  isl 
prizes  were  won  easily  by  Mr.  Baines,  gr.  to  H.  L. 
Micholls,  Esq.,  whose  plants,  as  usual,  were  put  up  in  a 
style  that  none  can  surpass.  An  Azalea  Criterion,  about 
6  feet  through  and  the  same  in  height,  was  a  perfect 
sheet  of  bloom.  The  large  Hedaroma,  and  a  smaller 
one,  were  in  fine  condition.  His  Ixora  coccinea  was 
superbly  flowered,  and  Phcenocoma  prolifera  was 
represented  by  a  plant  of  marvellous  health.  Mr. 
J.  Ward  again  succeeded  Mr.  Baines  as  2d  in  the 
large  class,  every  plant  being  in  excellent  order  ;  and  in 
the  smaller  class  the  2d  place  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  The  com- 
petition in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  6  was  confined  to 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  and  Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom,  and 
the  prizes  were  taken  in  the  order  named.  An  open  class 
for  12  in  12-inch  pots  brought  Mr.  J.  Ward  to  the  front, 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  coming  in 
2d  and  3d  respectively.  No  plants  of  recent  introduc- 
tion were  shown  in  either  group,  though  this  was 
evidently  the  object  aimed  at  when  the  prize  was  offered. 
Of  Orchids  there  was  quite  a  rich  display.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  9  we  noticed,  from  Mr.  J.  Ward, 
excellent  representatives  of  Odontoglossum  Bluntii, 
Oncidium  bictoniense,  very  good,  and  Cypripedium 
Stonei  with  seven  very  fine  flowers.  Dendrobium 
clavatum  and  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  were 
represented  by  large  and  well-flowered  plants  from  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler,  and  very  good  groups  were  also  contributed  by 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Adams,  Chase  Park,  Enfield.  Mr.  Ward  was  xst,  and 
the  2d  prize  was  taken  by  a  new  exhibitor  of  Orchids,  Mr. 
Rutland,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  who 
staged  a  perfectly  fresh  and  excellent  lot  of  plants.  Cat- 
tleya Mossise  superba  and  C.  magnifica  were  finely 
flowered  plants  ;  and  an  example  of  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum had  eight  remarkably  good  spikes  of  flowers.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number  there  were 
three  competitors,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Son,  and  Mr.  William  Bull.  Mr.  Williams  had  a  plant 
of  Laelia  purpurata,  in  fine  flower  ;  also  Cypripedium 
barbatum  superbum,  C.  caudatum,  very  good,  and  Angu- 
loa Clowesii,  &c.  In  Mr.  Bull's  collection  the  most 
striking  were  a  plant  with  one  spike  of  the  singular 
Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  and  a  nice  example  of  the  very  dis- 


tion   of  some  bulbs,   and  which  were  referred  to   him    tinct  Lsalia  grandis.     Phaius  Wallichii  was  well  shown  by 


some  months  ago  from  the  committee  for  examination 
had  developed  to  perfect  flies  a  few  days  ago.  They 
proved  to  be  Merodonclavipes  (  =  M.  narcissi),  a  dipterous 
insect,  of  well  known  habits  and  very  great  rarity  in  Eng- 


Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  whose  collection  also  included 
capital  representatives  of  Dendrobium  infundibulum  and 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  the  latter  being  in  fine  colour.  In  the  cor- 
responding class  for  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  contributed 
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Cattleya  Waraeri,  with  eight  large  and  most  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  a  capital  Aerides  Fieldingii  with  twospikes, 
and  Masdevallia  Harryana,  &c.  Phalaenopsis  amabilis, 
well  flowered,  and  a  nice  plant  of  Chysis  Limminghii, 
&c,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hill,  and  Ccelogyne  Lowii  was 
well  shown  in  a  collection  from  Mr.  J.  Ward.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  nurserymen,  the  singular  Stan- 
hopea  tigrina,  Aerides  Lobbii,  and  Thunia  Bensonii,  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Morse,  and  plants  of  Lselia  maja- 
lis  and  Cattleya  Mendeli,  were  very  attractive  in  a  group 
from  Mr.  Bull.  In  the  class  for  one  exotic  Orchid,  Mr. 
Cole,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  showed  a 
plant  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  with  a  head  of  flowers 
some  2  feet  through,  a  thicket  of  small  yellow  blossoms  ; 
and  a  well  flowered  Dendrobium  nobile  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Class  Mr.  Den- 
ning, gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  again  staged  a  most 
striking  groups  of  Orchids,  including  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  Masdevallias  shown  at  one  time  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  These  included  M.  ignea,  M.  Harryana,  M. 
coccinea,  M.  Denisoni,  and  M.  Lindeni,  all  well  flowered 
and  greatly  admired.  In  conjunction  with  these  were 
two  large  plants  of  Cattleya  lobata,  with  18  exceedingly 
beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  between  them;  Dendrochilum 
filiforme,  a  fine  plant ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  a  very 
healthy  plant,  with  10  good  flowers  ;  C.  Veitchii  with 
four  flowers  ;  Lselia  majalis  very  pretty,  and  a  plant  with 
four  flowers  of  the  glorious  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Masdevallias. 

Ferns,  both  British  and  exotic,  were  capitally  repre- 
sented, the  former  by  Mr.  Camp,  gr.  to  C.  Walton,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  East  Acton;  Mr.  James,  Isleworth;  and  T. 
M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq. ,  amongst  amateurs ;  and  Mr. 
Morse  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  among  nurserymen, 
all  showing  very  nice  plants  of  mostly  well-known  forms. 
R.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  South  Kensington  Museum,  con- 
tributed 12  Devonshire  varieties  of  Polystichum  angulare. 
Mr.  Baines  had  the  best  6  exotic  Ferns,  magnificent 
plants  of  Gleichenia  rupestris  and  G.  Speluncaa  from  5  to 
6  feet  through,  Davallia  bullata,  from  4  to  5  feet  over,  and 
noble  specimens  of  Cvathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
and  Cyathea  insignis  [Cibotium  princepsj.  The  2d  prize  lot, 
shown  by  Mr.  Cole,  gr.,  Ealing  Park,  was  in  fine  order. 
This  gentleman  was  1st  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  6  dis- 
tinct Palms,  the  corresponding  position  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett, 
Ashburnham  Park  Nursery.  This  group  was  a 
first-rate  one,  every  plant  being  in  fine  health,  and 
of  the  newer  forms  Areca  lutescens  was  first-rate,  as 
also  were  A.  Baueri,  A.  Verschaffeltii  and  Verschaffeltia 
melanochastes,  all  of  the  handsomest  type  of  Palms.  In 
the  first-named  class,  Areca  lutescens,  a  fine  plant,  was 
shown  in  Mr.  Cole's  group,  and  handsome  examples  of 
Are-a  sapida  and  Acanthophcenix  crinita  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Hill.  A  very  handsome  pair  of  Dracaena  lineata  won 
for  "Mr.  Bull  the  1st  prize  in  that  class.  Roses  in  pots 
were  shown  only  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
the  prizes  in  this  class,  as  well  as  the  one  for  cut 
blooms  being  awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Of  Fruit  there  was  a  very  fair  display  for  the  season, 
Grapes  being  the  best  represented.  Ol  Pines  there  were 
only  a  nice  Prickly  Cayenne  from  Mr.  Rutland,  and  three 
Queens  from  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gr.  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq., 
Acton.  Seven  baskets  of  Black  Grapes,  not  less  than 
12  lb.,  were  staged  in  that  class,  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to 
Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  coming  in  ist,  with  a  capital 
sample,  the  berries  being  both  good  in  size  and  fine  in 
colour,  Mr.  W.  Bones,  gr.  to  D.  Mcintosh, 
Esq.,  Havering  Park,  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Staple- 
ton,  gr.  to  H.  D.  Davies,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth,  was  3d,  both  showing  excellent  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Bannerman  was  ist  and  Mr.  James 
Douglas  2d  for  the  best  single  dish  of  Black  Grapes,  both 
being  of  a  first-rate  quality.  A  very  fine  dish  of  Black 
Prince  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Bannerman,  was  also  ist  in  the 
class  for  any  other  variety.  Mr.  James  Douglas  had  the 
finest  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Banner- 
man  of  the  best  Grizzly  Frontignan.  Foster's  White  Seed- 
ling, in  fine  condition,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  Rev. 
W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  these  being  first  in  that  class.  Of 
Peaches,  good  specimens  of  Violette  Hative  came  from 
Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  ;  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  from  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner,  and  Royal  George  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Bannerman.  Beautifully  coloured  Nec- 
tarines— Violette  Hative  from  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  Elruge 
from  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Hill— were  shown  in  the  class 
for  that  fruit.  Fine  Brown  Turkey  Figs  came  from  Mr.  Sage, 
Brown  Ischia  from  Mr.  Miles,  and  Lee's  Perpetual  from 
Mr.  Stapleton,  Mr.  Miles  was  the  only  exhibitorof  Cherries, 
two  ist  prizes  being  awarded  to  him.  Mr.  Douglas  took  the 
ist  prize  in  the  class  for  light-coloured  Strawberries,  with 
a  remarkably  good  dish  of  British  Queen,  and  also  the  ist 
for  dark  varieties  with  Premier.  The  best  pale  or  green- 
fleshed  Melon  was  a  small  Hybrid  Cashmere,  of  very  fine 
flivour,  shown  by  Mr.  Miles;  Bellamore  Hybrid  from  Mr. 
Bannurman,  and  Wilson's  Hybrid  from  Mr.  G.  Ward, 
gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  being  respectively  2d  and  3d. 
Royal  Ascot,  shown  by  Mr.  Miles,  was  the  only  fruit 
staged  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  class.  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&Co.  offered  prizes  for  6  dishes  of  Peas,  to  include  McLean's 
Blue  Peter,  Carter's  White  Green,  and  Cart  er's  First 
Crop  Blue,  and  the  ist  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown, 
gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  had 
capital  samples  of  the  varieties  in  question. 

New  Plants  were  represented  more  largely  than,  per- 
haps, on  any  previous  occasion,  the  largest  exhibitor  being 
Mr.  William  Bull,  followed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  others  ;  and  they  certainly 
created  an  immense  amount  of  interest.  Mr.  Bull  had 
First-class  Certificates  for  Croton  cornigerum,  with  fine 
broad,  orange-yellow  banded,  recurved  leaves  ;  Phyllotce- 
nium  mirabile,  a  plant  so  called,  but  which  is  probably 
an  entirely  new  Aroideous  plant,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
publish  a  figure  and  description  ;  Dracama  Goldieana, 
with  deep  green  leaves,  marked  with  transverse  bars  of 
silvery  grey  ;  D.  rosea,  the  young  leaves  being  of  a  rosy 
reddish  tint,  changing  with  age  to  a  metallic  hue;  Chamae- 
rops  humilis  variegata,  Campsidium  filicifolium,  a  slender 
climbing  plant,  with  elegantly  cut  foliage,  shown  under 


the  above  provisional  name  ;  Cycas  imperialis,  a  fine  bold 
leaved  species  ;  Cyathea  Burkei,  Cyathea  Dregei, 
Pritchardia  grandis,  with  broad  deep  green  leaves 
jagged  and  toothed  at  the  edges ;  Bertolonia  superbissima, 
with  ovate  leaves,  elegantly  spotted  with  pink  ;  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  var.  leopardinum,  more 
numerously  and  more  conspicuously  barred  than  in 
the  original  form ;  Crot  m  grande,  Croton  spirale,  with 
narrow  curiously  twisted  leaves  blotched  with  red ;  and 
Phycella  pulchra.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  First-class 
Certificates  for  Tillandsia  Zahnii,  a  species  with  trans- 
parent orange-red  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ;  for  Phy- 
cella pulchra,  Aralia  elegantissima,  in  the  way  of  A. 
Veitchii,  but  with  longer  and  broader  leaves  more  ele- 
gantly veined  at  the  margins ;  Dieffenbachia  brasiliensis, 
Dracaena  Baptistii,  afine  addition  to  its  class  ;  Anthurium 
crystallinum,  Lselia  Wolstenholmia?,  pale  lilac  ground, 
sepals  and  labellum  edged  with  crimson  ;  and  Veronica 
diosmsefolia,  pale  lilac,  a  very  free  flowering  plant. 
Amongst  florists'  flowers  the  greatest  novelty  was  a  new 
double  Lobelia,  L.  pumila  grandiflora  fiore-pleno,  a 
pretty  dwarf  free-flowering  variety,  and  a  most  desirable 
acquisition,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Amherst 
Road,  Hackney,  and  which  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate.  The  same  award  was  also  voted  to 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  for  shrubby  Calceolaria  Aurora, 
orange  ground,  heavily  shaded  with  crimson,  possess- 
ing a  good  hardy  constitution,  and  free  flowering 
properties.  The  plants  shown  were  lifted  from 
the  open  ground,  and  carried  capital  trusses  of 
bloom.  This  ought  to  become  a  good  decorative  plant, 
and  popular  in  the  market.  To  Mr.  William  Paul,  for 
Pelargonium  Miss  Farren  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Cole,  for  Silene 
pendula  compacta ;  to  Mr.  P.  Pestridge,  for  Tricolor 
Pelargonium  Marie  Stuart,  a  soft,  glowing,  richly  coloured 
variety  ;  to  Mr.  Drewry,  for  Pelargonium  Red  Gauntlet ; 
to  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  for  Pelargoniums  (show)  Constance, 
Blue  Boy,  and  Protector  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son,  for  Coleus  Verschaffelti  splendens  and  Petunia 
The  Shah  ;"  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Triomphe  de 
St.  Maude  ;  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
Fair  Rosamond  and  Adelina  Patti ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
for  Viola  Lothair,  deep  purplish  blue,  fine  form  and  free. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  the  Society  for  6  new  plants,  in  or 
out  of  flower,  introduced  by  the  exhibitor,  not  in  com- 
merce, and  for  3  new  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  intro- 
duced by  the  exhibitor  in  1872-73.  In  the  first  of  these 
classes  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  ist,  with  Draccena 
Baptistii,  Tillandsia  Zahnii,  Dracaena  amabilis,  Adiantum 
speciosum,  Dipladenia  insignis,  and  Aralia  elegantissima. 
Mr.  Bull  was  2d  with  Cyathea  Burkei,  Cycas  imperialis, 
Pritchardia  grandis,  Croton  majesticum,  Encephalartos 
Jamesoni,  and  Dracaena  Goldieana.  In  the  latter  class 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  also  ist  with  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  on  which  were  two  spikes  of  six  flowers  each, 
the  finest  yet  seen ;  Croton  Weismanni,  and  Aralia 
Veitchii.  Mr.  William  Bull  offered  a  series  of  silver 
cups  for  competition  in  two  classes  (nurserymen  and 
amateurs),  for  12  new  plants  introduced  and  sent 
out  by  him  since  the  commencement  of  1870. 
There  was  a  good  competition  in  both  classes,  notwith- 
standing that  the  wording  of  the  schedule  left  it  an  open 
question  whether  the  plants  were  to  be  grown  by  the 
exhibitor,  for  any  length  ot  time,  before  the  show.  The 
ist  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class  was  awarded  to  T.  M. 
Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  the  best  plants  being  shown  under 
his  name,  and  consisting  of  fair  examples  of  Macrozamia 
corallipes,  M.  spiralis,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Primula 
japonica,  Guilielma  utilis,  Dracaena  splendens,  D. 
Shepherdi,  Pandanus  Lais,  Maranta  Makoyana  and  M. 
Seemanni,  Curculigo  recurvata  striata,  and  Pandanus 
decorus.  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq., 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  came  in  a  good  2d,  and 
Mr.  Carmichael,  gr.  to  H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crown  Hall, 
Bath,  was  3d.  There  was  not  much  difference  between 
any  of  the  collections  as  to  the  plants  selected,  in  either  the 
amateurs'  class  or  that  for  nurserymen,  in  which  latter  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wimsett,  Ashburnham  Park,  was  ist,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  2d,  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  ik. 
Laing,  3d. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Class,  which  as  usual  was  a  full 
one,  extra  prizes  were  voted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a 
large  collection  of  new  plants  and  Rhododendrons,  and  for 
cut  flowers  of  some  fine  hardy  plants ;  to  Mr.  Bull,  for  a  large 
group  of  new  plants,  and  a  smaller  one  of  Cycads  ;  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  a  choice  group  of  new  plants  ;  to 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  group  of  Trico- 
lor and  variegated  Pelargoniums  -to  Mr.  J.  Pestridge,  also 
for  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
&  Son,  for  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  including  some  good 
Petunias,  Mimulus,  &c.  ;  to  Mr.  C.  Noble,  for  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Clematis ;  to  Mr.  Ware,  for  cut  Pansies  ;  and 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  for  a  collection  of  plants,  which 
included  some  fine  Acers  and  flowering  plants  of  Abu- 
tilon  Boule  de  Neige.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent 
Garden,  staged  a  very  showy  lot  ot  cut  flowers  of  Ixias 
and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants. 

For  the  prize  offered  by  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  for  a  collection  of  50  miscellaneous 
succulent  plants,  there  were  only  two  exhibitors— M. 
Pfersdorff,  Avenue  St.  Ouen,  Paris,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
the  former  sending  over  a  capital  lot  of  interesting  plants, 
but  nothing  very  striking  was  to  be  found  in  either 
collection. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  But  few  subjects  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
committee  in  the  Council-room,  and  as  most  of  those  were 
afterwards  taken  to  the  large  tent,  we  have  alluded  to  them 
in  our  general  notice  of  the  show. 

Fruit  Committee. — A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent 
same  plants  of  Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucre'e,  which  had 
borne  one  crop,  and  were  now  carrying  another.  This 
variety  Mr.  Jones  speaks  very  highly  of  as  a  good  one  to 
travel,  fruits  sent  from  Windsor  to  Balmoral,  and  five 
days  on  the  road,  turning  out  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  they 

ere  when  started.     Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 


Salisbury,  Hatfield,  sent  a  box  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries 
of  remarkably  fine  quality,  which  gained  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation. A  similar  honour  was  also  paid  to  Mr. 
William  Earley,  gr.  to  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 
of  well-kept  Apples. 


The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Meeting  at  Plymouth  :  June  2  to  6  {Horticultural 
Department). — It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Society  to 
include  in  the  programme  for  its  annual  meetings  exhi- 
bitions of  horticulture  and  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
with  the  first  of  these  branches  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. The  horticultural  exhibition  held  this  year 
in  the  Society's  show-ground  at  Pennycomequick 
was  not  considered  by  those  most  competent  to 
speak  on  this  subject  so  good  as  the  one  held  at 
Taunton  in  1870 ;  nevertheless,  it  had  merits  which 
entitled  it  to  be  considered  a  success,  and  further  to  claim 
its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  features  of  a  meeting 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  the  Society  has  ever 
had.  The  method  by  which  the  exhibition  is  made  is 
a  novel  one,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one  other 
instance  in  which  the  same  plan  is  adopted.  We  have 
said  that  the  plan  is  a  novel  one,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  think  it  would  also  be  an  impracticable  one  under  any 
other  than  the  present  management,  which  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  boscawen. 
This  gentleman  for  years  has  been  a  hard  worker  in  the 
cause  of  horticultural  progress  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.  The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Boscawen  is  simply 
this  :  he  offers  no  prizes  for  competition,  but  instead,  he 
visits  all  or  any  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood selected  for  holding  the  shows,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  selects  the  plants  he  requires  to  make  up  the 
exhibition,  and  which  by  his  great  influence  and  powers  of 
persuasion  he  manages  to  secure  at  the  time  they  are 
wanted.  The  plants,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
are  staged  under  Mr.  Boscawens  direction,  his  object,  of 
course,  being  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect.  The 
gardener  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  matter,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
he  is  not  forgotten,  an  honorarium  being  sent  to  him 
when  the  show  is  over,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
merit  of  the  productions  he  furnishes.  The  plants  sent 
are,  as  a  rule,  such  subjects  as  are  usually  grown  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  there  is  no  pretence  of  growing 
for  exhibition.  The  result  is,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the 
exhibition  of  many  plants  not  usually  found  at  flower 
shows,  and  which,  if  not  grown  quite  to  perfection,  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  interesting,  something  being 
provided  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all.  On  this  occasion  the 
contributors  and  their  contributions  were  as  follows  :— 
From  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  (gr.,  Mr.  Brighton} 
came  a  handsome  specimen  of  Araucariaexcelsa  ;  two  noble 
Palms  in  flower — Chamserops  excelsa  and  C.  Fortune!,  one 
male,  the  other  female,  and  doubtless  both  forms  of  the 
same  species ;  two  strikingly  handsome  trees  of  the  common 
Orange,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Myrtle-leaved  form, 
finer  than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  a  tall  pair 
of  Dracaena  australis,  &c.  Colonel  Coryton,  Pentillie 
Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Edwards),  sent  some  large  and  well- 
flowered  Rhododendrons,  in  tubs,  pyramidal  trained 
Coleuses,  &c.  ;  and  from  Soltar  Symons,  Esq.,  Chuddle- 
wood  (gr.,  Mr.  Dunkle),  came  some  capital  examples  of 
the  Maidenhair  Fern,  in  hanging  baskets  ;  also  fine  speci- 
mens in  pots.  Admiral  Sir  William  King  Hall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Cause)  had  a  capital  plant  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
rather  thin  on  its  frame,  but  well  flowered  ;  also  Marantas, 
Dracaenas,  a  nice  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  large  and 
well  grown  Ferns,  and  excellent  Strawberries  in  pots. 
William  Derry,  Esq.,  Houndiscombe  (gr.,  Mr.  GUI), 
showed  some  very  good  pot  Vines,  some  well-grown 
Fuchsias,  a  capital  lot  of  show  Pelargoniums,  and  a  few 
Roses;  and  Pelargoniums  (good  large  plants),  a  collection 
of  Caladiums,  and  fine  examples  of  Adiantum  farleyense, 
came  from  W.  F.  Splatt,  Esq.,  Flete  (gr.,  Mr.  Salway). 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  were 
large  exhibitors,  mostly  of  small,  neat  little 
specimens  of  various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ; 
and  a  good  variety  of  Roses  in  pots  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Henry  Curtis  &  Co.,  Torquay.  The 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  have  a  good  reputation  as  rosarians 
in  the  south-west,  but  they  fail  to  get  that  vigour  and 
strength  into  their  pot  plants  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Slough,  Cheshunt,  and  Waltham  Cross  plants.  Mr. 
Steer,  an  amateur  florist  of  considerable  local  repute,  sent 
some  nicely  grown  Fuchsias ;  and  from  Sir  William  S. 
Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Blandford,  came,  rather 
late,  a  choice  group  of  Orchids,  his  collection  of  these 
singular  plants  being  rapidly  acquiring  considerable  im- 
portance. R.  Hudson  Beattie,  Esq.,  St.  Michael's, 
Torquay  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  sent  a  nice  collection  of 
small  Palms  and  other  subjects  ;  and  a  most  interesting 
series  of  representatives  of  the  various  genera  of  Cacti 
were  contributed  by  J.  L.  Tyernian,  Esq.,  Tregoncy, 
Cornwall.  .Such  were  the  materials  wherewith  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen essayed  to  make  a  floral  exhibition,  and  he  certainly 
produced  one  that  was  largely  patronised,  and  as  nuuii 
enjoyed.  As  we  before  observed,  the  management  of  this 
department  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Boscawen,  who 
has  ideas  of  his  own,  as  is  made  manifest  by  various  points 
of  detail,  some  of  which  we  think  are  open  to  objection. 
For  instance,  he  has  quite  discarded  the  use  of  green 
baize  for  covering  stages,  and  substitutes  a  grey  mixture 
instead.  Now  we  have  no  very  great  admiration  for  green 
baize,  but  it  certainly  does  not  show  oft  the  imperfections 
of  the  plants  so  much  as  the  grey  does.  Again,  if  any  tubs 
painted  green  are  sent  in,  these  too  are  changed  into  a 
grey  tint  by  the  aid  of  a  whitewash  brush— a  proceeding 
which,  as  practical  gardeners,  we  should  decidedly 
object  to. 

Edinburgh  Botanical:  May  8. — The  President 
(Mr.  McNab)  in  the  chair.  The  following  communica- 
tions were  read  : — 

I.  Notes  on  the  Fertilization  of  tke  Cereals.  By 
Alexander  Stephen  Wilson,  Esq.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Sadler.     (Sec  p.  713). 
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II.  Notice  of  Botanical  Excursions  made  in  1872  and 
1873  (No.  1.)     By  Professor  Balfour. 

III.  On  an  Extraordinary  Case  of  Bleeding  in  a 
Hornbeam  Tree.  By  Sir  John  Don  Wauchope,  Bart. 
Communicated  by  Professor  Balfour.  Sir  John  Don 
Wauchope  sent  the  following  notice  in  regard  to  this 
tree,  which  grows  on  his  property  of  Edmonstone,  the 
particulars  having  been  furnished  to  him  by  his  gardener. 
A  branch  of  the  tree  was  broken  off,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  cattle.  The  girth  of  the  tree  where  the 
large  branch  comes  off,  at  j\  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
8  feet  4  inches.  The  length  of  the  large  branch  from 
which  the  smaller  one  was  broken  off  is  28  feet,  its 
girth  1  foot  9  inches.  The  girth  of  the  small  branch  at 
the  broken  place  was  x\  inch. 

After  the  fracture  a  great  quantity  of  fluid  was  poured 
out  from  the  wound.  The  dropping  of  the  fluid  was  first 
noticed  on  April  14,  at  12  noon,  but  it  must  have  been 
going  on  for  sonic  time  before,  as  the  ground  around  the 
tree  was  wet.  It  ceased  on  April  17,  at  1  P.M.  A  pail 
was  tied  to  the  branch  for  nine  hours,  and  during  that 
time  the  quantity  of  fluid  collected  was  r  gallon  3  gills. 
The  colour  was  like  that  of  table-beer.  It  had  no  taste, 
and  some  cattle  drank  the  whole  contents  of  the  pail, 
apparently  without  any  bad  consequences. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  flow  — 

1.  The  stump  of  the  small  branch  was  cut  straight 
through,  and  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  bar. 

2.  The  wound  was  covered  with  white  lead,  and  a  piece 
of  soft  leather. 

3.  Archangel  tar  was  applied. 

4.  Tow  dipped  in  paraffin  oil  was  wound  round  the 
stump  and  kept  burning  for  20  minutes. 

None  of  these  plans  were  successful,  but  at  length  a 
piece  of  ij-inch  gutta-percha  hose  was  put  over  the 
stump  like  a  thimble,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  being 
closed  with  a  round  plug  and  white  lead,  and  this  had 
the  desired  effect  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  Sir  John  sent 
a  specimen  of  the  branch  of  the  tree,  showing  young 
leaves  and  catkins,  and  the  gardener  says  that  the  tree 
is  bleeding  where  this  twig  was  cut  off.  Some  of  the 
liquid  was  exhibited. 


Boiias  oi  Iwrhs. 

Report    on    the    Caoutchouc     of    Commerce ; 
tang  Information  on  the  Plants    Yielding  It,  their 
Geographical  Distribution,  Climatic  Conditions,   and 
the  Possibility  of  their  Cultivation  and  Acclimatisa- 
tion in  India,      By  James  Collins,  F.B.S.    Edin. 
With  two  maps,  four  plates,  and  woodcuts. 
This  report  of  55  pages  is  a  well  worked-out  treatise 
on   the  indiarubber  of  commerce,    giving  throughout 
its  pages  what  it  professes  to  do  on  its  title-page.     It 
is  the  first  time  that    the  indiarubber  yielding   plants 
have  been  brought  together  and  treated  both  scientifi- 
cally and  commercially,  and  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  obtaining  direct  information,  both  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  plants  and  the  modes  of  collecting  and 
preparing  the  rubber,  from  the  best  and  most  recent 
authorities,  such  as  Spruce  and  Seemann  for  the  South 
American  species,  and  Welwitsch  for  the  African. 

Eight  or  nine  species  of  Hevea  are  shown  to  produce 
what  is  known  in  commerce  as  Para  caoutchouc — the 
kind  which  realises  the  best  price.  Of  these,  Hevea 
brasiliensis  (Mull.  Arg.),  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
described  as  "  a  large,  handsome  tree,  60  feet  high, 
branching  from  the  base,  and  yielding  the  caoutchouc 
most  abundantly  exported. "  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  in  the  province  of  Para,  and  also  in  Venezuela. 
H.  guianensis  (Aubl),  ranks  next  in  value.  It  is  "a 
tree  50  to  60  feet  high,  trunk  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter  ;  bark  greyish,  and  not  thick  ;  wood  white, 
and  light."  It  is  found  in  French  Guiana,  about 
Barra,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  naturalised  in 
St.  Vincent. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  rubber  from  the  Heveas 
is  thus  described  : — 

"  Each  morning  the  collectors  visit  the  trees  which  have 
been  incised  the  preceding  evening,  and  collect  the  milk. 
To  obtain  the  milk  from  the  tree  with  a  machete  or  knife, 
a  deep  horizontal  cut  is  made  a  few  inches  above  the  base 
of  the  tree  ;  from  this  cut  a  vertical  one  is  made  extending 
high  up  the  trunk  ;  on  either  side  of  this  vertical  cut 
others  are  made  at  short  distances  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  meeting  it.  The  cuts  form  channels,  down 
which  the  milk  runs,  and  which  is  received  at  the  base  in 
clay,  shells,  or  other  vessels.  Sometimes  the  yield  of  the 
tree  is  increased  by  binding  the  trunk  with  cords  or  bands 
formed  of  the  stems  of  twining  plants  (lianas  or  sipos), 
resulting  often  in  the  death  of  the  tree." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  caoutchouc  for  the  market, 
the  old  system  of  pouring  successive  layers  over 
moulds,  and  drying  by  heat,  is  still  practised  ;  but  "  a 
second  and  more  modern  method  is  by  treating  the 
milk  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alum,  and  then  sub- 
jecting the  caoutchouc  to  pressure."  A  similar  plan  of 
collecting  the  rubber  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  Castilloas ;  at  other  times  it  is  obtained  by 
encircling  the  tree  with  spiral  cuts  at  an  elevation  of  about 
45"-  If  the  tree  be  large,  two  such  spirals  are  made, 
either  crossing  each  other,  or  lying  parallel  with  each 
other,  an  iron  spout  being  driven  into  the  trunk  at  its 
base,  from  which  the  milky  juice  is  received  into  iron 
pails.  The  juice  of  Ipomoea  Bona-nox,  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  plants,  is  added,  to  effect  a  proper 
coalescence  of  the  caoutchouc,  which  is  finally  rolled 
into  balls  for  shipment.  Two  species  of  Castilloa 
furnish  indiarubber  of  commerce  —  C.  elastica 
(Cerv.),     and     C.     Markhamiana    f  Collins),    a     new 


species,  described  and  figured  for  the  first  time 
in  this  report.  The  trees,  we  are  told,  are  "not  dis- 
tributed irregularly  through  the  forests,  but  sometimes 
in  little  groups  more  or  less  isolated,  such  a  group 
being  termed  a  mancha  (spot).  This  grouping  is  the 
normal  state,  and  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  monkeys 
dropping  the  seeds  near  an  isolated  tree,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  pulp  by  which  the  seeds  are  sur- 
rounded." 

In  Panama  large  quantities  of  caoutchouc  from  the 
Castilloas  are  prepared  and  sent  chiefly  to  New  York. 
It  is  stated  that  "about  2000  men  are  engaged  in  collect- 
ing it  alongthe  principalrivers.  In  considering  thesource 
of  East  Indian  caoutchouc  from  Ficus  elastica,  the  author 
refers  to  the  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Gustav  Mann 
on  the  caoutchouc  trees  in  the  Durrung  district  of 
Assam.  Mr.  Mann  there  tells  us  that  "owing  to  the 
density  of  the  forests  and  close  undergrowth  in  them 
the  seed  of  the  caoutchouc  tree  seldom  if  ever  germi- 
nates on  the  ground,  but  on  the  upper  branches 
of  other  trees,  which  peculiarity  places  the  young 
rubber  trees  when  germinating  at  once  from  40  to 
60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground."  The 
roots  of  course  descend,  clasping  the  trunks  of  their 
original  supports  till  they  reach  the  ground,  where 
they  take  root  and  start  upwards.  This  prevention  of 
the  natural  formation  of  a  forest  of  young  normally 
formed  trees  is  one  plea  for  their  proper  propagation 
and  culture. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  enume- 
rate the  whole  of  the  plants  which  as  the  author  shows 
help  to  makeup  the  bulk  of  rubber  annually  imported. 
Apart  from  the  subject  of  acclimatisation,  economy 
and  care  in  collection  seem  to  us  to  be  matters  of 
great  importance.  Thus,  we  read  that  the  mode  of 
collecting  Bornean  rubber  from  Urceola  elastica,  Roxb., 
is  by  cutting  the  plant  "into  small  pieces  from  a  few 
inches  to  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  and  the  milk  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  jars  or  buckets,  the  flow  being  hastened  at 
times  by  applying  heat  to  one  end  of  the  billet." 
Again,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Welwitsch,  the  following 
mode  is  practised  in  Angola  : — "  A  native,  having  cut 
a  tree,  places  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  the  stem, 
and  allows  the  milk  to  trickle  down  his  arm.  He  goes 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  when  his  arm  is  covered, 
beginning  at  his  elbow,  he  rolls  the  caoutchouc  back 
towards  his  hand  till  it  comes  off  in  the  form  of  a 
ring." 

The  author  directs  attention  to  the  care  that  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  cambium  layer  in  the  process 
of  tapping  ;  and  he  also  suggests  the  use,  and  supplies 
figures,  of  a  new  kind  of  tapping  knife,  invented  by 
himself,  in  which  the  edge  is  guarded  by  a  shoulder,  to 
prevent  it  penetrating  too  deeply — an  excellent  pro- 
vision, no  doubt,  but  the  thickness  of  the  blade  would, 
we  think,  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  in  using, 
for  after  the  insertion  of  the  narrow  (or  sharp)  point 
the  blade  would  gradually  slip  out  on  being  drawn 
through  the  gash  in  the  bark.  The  value  of  new 
instruments  of  this  kind  can,  however,  only  be  tested 
satisfactorily  by  actual  use. 

The  value  of  authentic  specimens  of  caoutchouc- 
yielding  plants  is  impressed  upon  travellers  and  others 
who  have  opportunities  of  collecting  them.  The  in- 
structions given  are  for  the  most  part  practical,  but  we 
think  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  obtain  "  specimens  of 
a  branch  of  the  tree,  having  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  attached*-"  Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  such-%nScy  things  "  may  be  easily  dried  between 
sheets  of  any*p©rous  paper."  The  next  paragraph  (on 
preserving  them  in  spirits  or  acid)  is  far  more 
practicable.    - 

The  memorandum  by  Dr.  Brandis,  which  is  appended 
to  the  report,  contains  some  interesting  Tables  on  the 
temperatures  of  the  various  seasons  in  different  parts  of 
India.  Dr.  Brandis'  memorandum  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  lengthened  experience  he  has  had  in  the 
Indian  forests,  and  embodying,  as  it  does,  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  "who,"  as  Dr.  Brandis  says, 
"has  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  caoutchouc  forests  of  Assam,  and  the  caout- 
chouc-yielding tracts  of  Western  Africa." 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. — The  writer  of 
the  report  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  show,  alluding  to 
the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Son  and  Mr.  James,  adds  "  These  formed, 
perhaps,  the  most  attractive  piece  of  bright  colouring 
in  the  whole  show."  Praise  such  as  this  the 
Calceolaria,  when  well  done,  always  merits,  but  to 
see  it  to  perfection  it  should  be  seen  in  the  mass,  as 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  at  Redlees,  Isleworth, 
a  few  days  since.  In  one  large  lean-to  house  the 
rich  and  gorgeous  colouring  and  various  mark- 
ings of  some  300  well-grown  plants  could  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  Those  who  have  a  recollection  of 
the  beauty  of  that  wondrous  group  of  Calceolarias 
shown  by  Mr.  James  at  the  "International  "  of  1866, 
will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  in  collections  of  six  or 
eight  plants  that  the  full  richness  of  these  grand  flowers 
is  seen,  but  rather  in  large  groups,  when  placed  below 
the  eye  so  that  they  can  be  looked  down  upon  with 
ease.  In  Mr.  James'  hands  the  International  strain 
has  lost  none  of  its  fine  properties,  but  has  rather  pro- 
gressed, the  flowers  displaying  even  greater  <\zf  and 


fulness,  and  the  colouring  being  even  more  varied. 
Many  of  the  plants  carried  flowers  2  inches  across, 
none  being  small,  while  all  were  characterised  by  a 
rotundity  and  stoutness  that  makes  them  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  flat  flowers  of 
common  strains.  Mr.  James  also  takes  credit  for  the 
fact  that  the  indented  appearance  in  the  blooms,  once 
so  common,  is  now  being  rapidly  eliminated.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  a  rule  to  save  seed  only  from  those 
flowers  that  display  this  defect  in  the  least  degree. 
The  colouring  and  markings  are  wondrously  varied, 
some  of  the  dark  selfs  being  specially  effective.  The 
deepest  hue  is  a  black  crimson,  of  a  very  dense  shade, 
then  rich  crimson,  and  crimson  red ;  one  plant 
especially  having  its  pure  head  of  bloom  of  a  rich 
vermilion-crimson.  There  are  also  such  extreme  con- 
trasts as  that  afforded  by  flowers  of  a  sulphur-white 
colour ;  next  in  order  come  clear  delicate  hues  of 
sulphur  and  canary-yellow,  and  bright  orange,  the 
spotted  kinds  having  a  variety  of  markings  that  are 
simply  indescribable.  There  is  a  remarkable  evenness 
of  growth  throughout  the  whole  group — a  medium 
height,  with  stout  footstalks,  and  large  massive  trusses 
of  flower.  To  secure  the  great  head  of  bloom  for  the 
May  shows,  Mr.  James  sows  his  seed  in  the  month  of 
July  (that  is,  shortly  after  it  is  ripe),  in  pans  of  fine 
sweet  sandy  soil,  and,  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  they  are  pricked  out  into  other  pans,  and 
from  thence  are  potted  up  as  the  sizes  of  the  plants 
need  room.  On  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to 
fill  the  pot  full  of  roots  until  in  their  blooming  pots, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  should 
be  No.  i6's,  and  the  remainder  in  24's.  Cleanliness, 
moderate  moisture,  a  place  near  the  glass,  and  a  con- 
dition of  constant  growth  are  the  essentials  of  successful 
Calceolaria  culture,  and  if  a  really  good  strain  be 
grown,  perfect  satisfaction  must  follow.  A.  D. 


Double  Petunias. — No  apology  is  necessary  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fine  new  varieties  of  double 
Petunias  constantly  being  introduced  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Plants  and  seed  alike  are  in  continual  demand 
m  this  country,  and  though  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  seedlings  produce  double  flowers,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
large  a  result  as  might  reasonably  be  looked  for. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  excellent  flowers  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  in  common  with  single  as  well  as 
semi-double  types.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  our 
Continental  florists  in  order  to  ensure  their  seed  pro- 
ducing double  flowers.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  seed  is  taken  from  double  flowers.  The 
finest  single  blooms  (the  selection  being  made  according 
to  the  ideals  of  quality  which  prevail  on  the  Continent) 
are  selected  by  the  growers,  the  stamens  are  all  care- 
fully removed,  and  fertilisation  with  pollen  taken  from 
the  double  flowers  then  takes  place. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  single  flowers  which  will  be  certain  to  come 
among  the  seedlings  raised  from  seed  so  obtained,  are 
to  be  taken  as  representing  the  finest  single  blooms  in 
cultivation  in  Germany,  they  are  some  way  in  the  rear 
as  regards  the  advance  in  form  made  by  English 
raisers.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  of  showy 
and  even  striking  tints  of  colour,  and  some  are  hand- 
somely striped  and  curiously  marbled  ;  but  they  are  un- 
couth in  appearance,  and  altogether  wanting  in  that 
fine  symmetry  which  characterises  our  most  approved 
English  strains. 

In  the  matter  of  new  double  varieties  of  the  Petunia, 
the  Continental  raisers  have  it  pretty  much  their  own 
way,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  annually  send  us 
some  good  things.  They  may  be  said  to  give  us  the 
uncouth  single  flowers  filled  up  completely  with  petals 
like  a  rosette  ;  and  though  the  size  of  some  of  the 
flowers  scarcely  comports  with  our  English  notions  of 
size  and  form,  they  are  yet  remarkably  showy,  and  of 
great  value  for  house  decoration.  Double  varieties  are 
pretty  certain  to  have  excellent  habits  :  they  are  very 
free  blooming  also  as  a  general  rule. 

Any  one  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  exhibitions  of 
provincial  horticultural  societies  will  have  noted  that 
the  Petunia  is  advancing  as  an  exhibition  flower.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  frequently  met  with  as  seen  at 
Tunbridge  ;  grown  in  huge  pots,  and  tied  out  to  flat 
wire  trellises  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  sometimes  are — 
one  can  scarcely  desire  to  see  this  method  of  training 
too  generally  imitated  ;  but  they  are  occasionally  seen 
as  nice  young  pyramidal  plants,  robust  and  dense  in 
growth,  and  well-flowered.  Double  varieties  often 
form  a  majority  of  the  plants  shown  in  a  collection. 

Some  of  the  best  amongst  Continental  varieties  of 
the  past  year  will  be  found  following  : — Augustine  Ber- 
nard, rose,  broadly  banded  with  white,  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  very  free  and  distinct ;  Berthe  Ferte,  rich  purplish 
crimson,  with  large  pure  white  blotches,  and  purple 
centre  ;  Conseiller  Raraud,  velvety  lake,  spotted  with 
white,  very  large,  and  quite  distinct  ;  Dame  Blanche, 
pure  white,  large  and  bold  flowers  ;  Gloire  des  Petu- 
nias, a  finely  fringed  variety  after  the  type  grown  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  at  Chiswick,  flowers  large  and  very 
double,  colour  pale  flesh,  the  centre  shaded  reddish 
—simple,  novel,  and  extra  fine  ;  Henri  Delesalle,  very 
double,  flowers  deep  reddish  violet,  blotched,  and  bor- 
dered with  pure  white  ;  Miranda,  snow-white,  banded 
and  blotched  with  violet,  flowers  large,  and  fringed  on 
the  edges  ;  Monsieur  Opaix,  flowers  red,  changing  to 
bright  violet    an  '   bl  tch    I    vitti      11        vhite     1    joorl 
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and  showy  variety  ;  Satin  Blanc,  brilliant  satiny  white, 
flowers  small,  and  the  habit  dwarf  and  compact, 
recommended  as. a  bedding  variety  ;  Sportsman,  bright 
amaranth,  dashed  with  red,  and  blotched  with  white, 
very  pretty  and  effective  ;  Troph^e,  white,  the  centre 
striped  with  deep  lilac,  the  outer  margin  of  the  flower 
pure  white  ;  and  William  Roliisson,  white,  blotched 
with  soft  rosy  flesh  colour,  very  pretty  and  striking. 

Continental  varieties  are  so  numerously  produced, 
that  if  a  list  so  raised  were  to  be  given,  the  one  above 
could  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  varieties  herein 
described  include  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
various  raisers,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
list.  R.  D. 

A  double  Lobelia  Erinus  is,  we  believe,   an 

entire  novelty  both  to  florists  and  botanists.  Such  a 
one  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dixon  of  I lackney  on  Wed- 
nesday last  at  the  Floral  Committee,  and  was  at  once 
hailed  by  that  body  as  an  important  acquisition.  It 
promises  to  be  very  useful  as  a  bedding  plant,  but  of 
course  has  to  be  tested  on  a  large  scale  before  we  can 
say  much  of  its  merits  from  that  point  of  view.  We 
presume  the  plant  originated  as  a  chance  seedling,  but 
should  be  glad  of  further  information. 

■  In  answer  to  your  correspondent,    "A.  D.," 

bedding  Pansy  Blue  King  was  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Nicol,  florist,  Boroughmuirhead,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
was  let  out  by  him  three  years  ago.  It  is  one'of  the  very 
best  blue  bedders.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  bedding 
Pansy  named  Blue  King  having  been  sent  out  by 
Dicksons  &  Co.  John  Laings  Stansiead  Park. 


©iutuars. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  decease,  in  his  30th  year, 
from  malignant  fever,  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the '  Castleton  Garden,  Jamaica,  Mr. 
Kendall  was  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge 
about  five  years,  and  after  that  with  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders  for  about  five  years. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,   LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  June  4, 1873. 
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as  they  are  now  making  new  roots.  Strong  loam,  with 
a  dash  of  rotten  manure  and  burnt  ballast,  without 
sand,  is  good  for  them.  Pot  firmly,  cutting  off  all  old 
roots,  and  water  carefully  until  the  new  roots  get  well 
hold,  which  they  will  do  in  about  a  month.  The  more 
light  A.  geminiflora  (Bonapartea  juncea)  is  exposed  to, 
the  better  will  the  filaments  be  developed.  Very  heavy 
syringing  is  good  for  all  Agaves  during  summer. 
Those  Cacti  which  were  repotted  last  month  must  be 
watered  with  care.  Keep  the  house  warm  with  sun, 
and  shut  up  early,  giving  a  good  syringing  after  sunny 
days  ;  this  will  keep  down  insects,  and  very  much  help 
the  plants.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  freely,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  rooted.  Sempervivums,  Crassulas, 
Cotyledons,  and  the  like,  will  do  very  well  outside 
now,  as  will  also  Stapelias.  When  well  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air,  the  latter  like  good  waterings.  This  is 
the  season  for  repotting  Aloes  and  Gasterias  ;  all  dead 
roots  must  be  well  cleared  out,  as  when  they  are  left  to 
decay  in  the  soil  they  injure  the  new  roots,  and  cause 
spots  on  the  foliage.  They  should  be  potted  very 
firmly.  When  a  plant  has  got  too  tall  for  the  house  it 
may  be  cut  down,  and  potted  into  very  well  drained 
soil,  surrounding  the  base  with  broken  brick  or  burnt 
ballast ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  cut  the  bark  half  an  inch 
all  round  the  season  before,  when  roots  will  be  ready 
to  start  at  once,  thus  saving  the  foliage,  and  insuring 
greater  certainty.  Those  not  repotted  want  water 
freely,  especially  the  Saponaria  section.  Mesembry- 
anthemums  standing  in  pots  outside  want  much  water  ; 
the  stronger  species  should  get  a  little  liquid  manure. 
y.  Croucher,  Hammer-smith, 


May  20.— Cloudless,  and  very  fine  in  early  morning.  Large 
amounts  of  cloud  present  after  mid-day,  increasing  in 
density  at  night. 

—  30.— Rain  [fell  till  5  A.M.    Clouds  variable  till  night,  then 

cloudless  and  very  line. 

—  31. — Generally  cloudy  but  line. 

June        1. — Cloudy  ;  occasional  heavy  rain.     Dull  and  cold. 

—  2. — Light  clouds  present.     Extremely  fine. 

—  S. — Heavy  rain  at  times.    Very  variable  day.     Very  fine 

occasionally. 

—  4. — Cloudy.      Brilliantly  fine  at  times.     Heavy   showers. 

Partial  thunderstorms  between  4  and  5  l-.M. 

IAMES  GLAISHER. 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orchids. — As  the  growing  season  has  now  fairly 
commenced,  attend  very  carefully  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  more  particularly  in  the  East  India  house. 
A  very  few  days'  neglect  now  will  ruin  these  plants  for 
the  year.  East  India  Orchids  and  Dendrobiums 
should  have  the  atmosphere  almost  saturated,  but  air 
should  be  given  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  each 
day,  so  as  to  keep  down  any  tendency  to  stagnation. 
If  the  air  remains  in  a  stagnant  condition  for  any  con- 
siderable time  it  will  induce  fungoid  growths  amongst 
the  moss  and  other  potting  materials,  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  syringe  may 
be  pretty  freely  used  for  the  next  six  weeks  in  houses 
that  are  properly  ventilated,  but  particular  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  hearts  of  the  plants  on  the  young 
growths  do  not  get  full  of  water,  or  they  may  rot  if  the 
weather  should  be  dull  for  a  few  days.  Keep  a  good 
look-out  for  insects,  so  that  they  may  be  destroyed 
before  they  disfigure  the  plants.  W.  Denning,  SurbUon. 

Succulents. — This  is  the  season  to  repot  Agaves, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Alpine    and    Herbaceous    Plants. — Cleanliness 
and  neatness  should  be  sedulously  maintained.     The 
Dutch  hoe  will  require  to  be  frequently  at  work,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  weeds  in  check,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  thoroughly  pervious  fresh  surface.     The  smaller 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  which  usually  occupy   the 
front  lines  of  borders,  such  as  Lychnis  alpina,  &c.,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  being  frequently  stirred  amongst, 
and  if  the  hoe  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  surface  fresh  and  sweet,  a  pointed  stick  will 
answer   quite   as  well.      All    herbaceous   plants   and 
alpines,  with  the  exception  of  those  which   cover  the 
boundary  of  their  roots  with  leaves,  should  be  mulched 
before  the  heat  of  summer  comes  on.     This  practice 
is  often   objected   to   on   the  score  of  untidiness,   but 
if  proper  materials  be  selected  the   objection  cannot 
be  urged  with  any   force,   for  it   is  quite  possible  to 
mulch  and  yet  preserve  a  highly  dressed  surface,  while 
the  improved  health  and  prolonged  beauty  of  the  plants 
resulting  from  the  practice  would  quite  outweigh  some 
sacrifice  of  mere  dressiness.      Old  Mushroom  Ded  stuff 
and   dried   horse-dung,   from  which   the   strawy  parts 
have   been   eliminated,  and  which  have  been   passed 
through   a   5-inch    sieve,    form   the   tidiest  and   best 
materials,  and  sifted  leaf-mould  is  the  next  best.     Tall 
sorts,  and  all  that  require  support,  will  now  require 
careful  attention  as  to  staking  and  training.     Work  of 
this  kind  is  very  commonly  delegated  to  those  who  are 
least  qualified  by  experience  and  taste  for  the  right 
performance  of  it,  and  a  clumsy  ungainly   aspect  is 
stamped   on  plants   naturally    graceful  if  allowed   to 
develope  themselves   freely  in   their    own    individual 
style.       If   the  stems   of  strong  growers  have   been 
thinned  out  as  advised  in  last  month's  Calendar,  the 
tying   and   staking  will   be  greatly   simplified.     The 
stakes  should  be  adapted  to  the  style  and  dimensions 
of  each  plant,  and  they  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
concealed.     Dwarf  plants  of  bushy  but  weak  habit  can 
be  very  neatly  supported  by   inserting    among   them 
branching  twigs  of  Birch  or  Beech,  the  points  of  which 
should  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  ultimate  height  of 
the  plant,  their  lower  ends  being  securely  fastened  in 
the  ground.    Tall-growing  kinds,  such  as  Delphiniums 
and  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  instead  of  being  bundled 
up  to  one  stick,   as  they  usually  are,  should  have  a 
contrivance  in  wood  and  wire,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  tying  altogether.     A  sufficiently  strong 
wooden  stake,  of  the  required  height,  furnished  with 
whorls  of  crossing  branches  of  wire,  held  together  at 
their  points  with  a  circlet  of  the  same,  forms  the  best 
support    that    can   be  used   for  plants   of   the   habit 
indicated.       Any    handy    man     could    make    them, 
and  they  would  save  much  time,  as  the  only  attention 
the  plants  require  is  to  see  that  the  advancing  growth 
finds  its  way  inside  the  encircling  ring  of  each  whorl 
of  wires.     Sow  immediately  in  pots  the  seeds  of  rare 
or  valuable  kinds,  and  protect  from  heavy  rains  by 
band-lights,    if  a   cold   frame   cannot   be   devoted  to 
them  ;  the  frame  is  preferable,  because  equable  con- 
ditions can  be  maintained  in  it,  and  quicker  germina- 
tion secured.    The  present  is  a  good  time  to  propagate, 
by   cuttings,    double  Wallflowers,    Iberiscs,    Alyssum 
saxatile,    double  Rockets,    mule  and  all  other  Pinks, 
Sweet  Williams,  Cheiranthus  Marshallii  and  alpinus, 
and    many   other    spring   or    early     summer   flowers. 
Alpine  plants  in  puts  will  require  careful  attention  to 
watering ;    in   bright    warm    weather   they   will    take 
large  supplies,  and  will  be  benefited  by  being  bedewed 
night  and  morning  with  a  fine  rose  watering  pot.     If 
they  are  in  frames  let  them  have  an  ample  and  free 
circulation  of  air  night    and  day    shading    and    other 
details  the  same  ns  directed  last  month,    ll'm.  Suthcr- 
land,  tCnowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


The  Rose  Garden. — Rosarians  who  intend  to 
exhibit  must  be  up  early  and  late  disbudding  where 
necessary,  and  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
ravages  of  caterpillars  and  green-fly.  The  plants  must 
now  be  watered  at  least  once  a  week  with  liquid 
manure.  No  mere  dribbles  are  of  any  use  ;  the  plants 
must  be  soaked  to  their  very  root-ends.  Competition 
has  now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  the  amateur  who 
neglects  any  precaution  wdl  most  assuredly  be  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  by  his  more  careful  opponents.  Even 
one  or  two  petals  gnawed  by  caterpillars  may  prove 
the  cause  of  defeat ;  especially  in  the  smaller  classes, 
say  "  12  singles,"  where  competition,  at  our  large 
shows  especially,  is  now  very  severe  indeed,  and  where 
nothing  less  than  12  large,  fresh,  fine-coloured — in  one 
word,  perfect  blooms,  stand  any  chance  whatever. 
From  towards  the  end  of  the  present  to  the  middle  of 
next  month,  the  Rose  garden  will  be  at  its  best,  and  will 
afford  the  rosarian  and  those  of  his  friends  who  are 
fond  of  flowers  infinite  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  bodily  labour  and  mental  care 
involved  in  bringing  the  blooming  season  to  the  most 
successful  issue  possible,  but  all  this  labour  and  care 
are  after  all  amply  repaid  by  the  carefully  tended  and 
— may  I  say — grateful  plants.  Budding  may  be  begun 
now,  as  soon  as  sound  buds  of  any  new  or  choice 
variety  can  be  obtained.  Briars  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  forward  for  the  purpose  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  the  bark  of  the  Manetti  stocks  will 
now  run  well,  especially  after  a  shower,  and  these  may 
be  used  until  the  Briars  are  ready.  R.  B.  P. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  Remove  the 
flowers  and  seed-pods  from  Rhododendrons,  &c,  as 
fast  as  they  get  shabby  ;  this  will  materially  increase 
the  strength  of  the  plants.  Give  a  thorough  good 
flooding  of  water  to  all  "American"  plants,  where 
you  can  possibly  afford  it,  as  it  is  at  this  particular  sea- 
son of  the  year  that  they  need  the  greatest  supply  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  strong  season's  growth.  These 
and  other  similar  plants  should  be  staked  out  or  pegged 
down  in  all  instances  where  a  more  extended  area 
needs  covering,  or  where  the  plants  are  becoming  too 
crowded.  Transplanted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  espe- 
cially young  seedlings  of  either,  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly watered,  and  rare  specimens  should  be  slightly 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  Any  that  are  apparently 
dead  or  dying  may  perhaps  yet  be  saved  by  being 
"headed  off"  or  cut  well  in.  This  decreases  the 
demands  made  upon  the  roots,  and  will  in  some  cases 
enable  the  plants  to  shoot  forth  and  grow  away  freely. 
A  personal  scrutiny  should  now  be  made  of  all  Shrub- 
beries wherein  there  are  any  of  the  rarer  trees  or 
shrubs,  so  as  to  prevent  any  commoner  variety  from 
overgrowing  them.  The  summer  pruning,  training, 
&c,  of  all  young  plantations  and  shrubberies  should 
now  be  entered  upon  earnestly.  By  a  judicious  system 
of  pinching  and  cutting  back  all  misplaced  or  super- 
fluous shoots  at  this  time,  much  work  will  be  saved 
hereafter.  In  the  case  of  young  shrubberies,  &c,  much 
of  this  labour  is  caused  by  permitting  plants  to  grow 
away  as  they  wist,  and  by  having  resort  to  severe 
knife-pruning  in  the  winter  following.  In  pruning 
evergreenshrubs,  do  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  by  giving 
all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  the  centre  or  middle  of 
the  bush,  the  hardier  they  will  become,  from  the  better 
development  of  wood,  and  the  consequently  greater 
power  of  withstanding  excessive  frosts  when  they 
occur.  Their  tenderness  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  permitted  so  to  grow  as  to  entirely 
shade  their  base,  and  thus  they  succumb,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  to  our  severe  winters.  Such  operations 
should  be  performed  under  direct  superintendence,  or 
at  least  should  be  done  by  those  who  understand  what  is 
required,  as  it  often  happens  that  persons  unaccustomed 
to  such  work  cut  away  just  such  trees  or  plants  as  ought 
to  stand.  Look  well  to  young  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Finns insignis,  as  themaggot  often  makes  sad  havoc  with 
its  tender  young  shoots.  Ensconced  within  the  tender 
young  growth  the  grub  consumes  the  entire  centre  of 
the  shoot,  causing  it  to  fall  over,  and  the  old  portion 
alone  remains.  This  is  especially  annoying  in  the 
case  of  leading  shoots.  The  grub  is  readily  detected, 
and  should  be  immediately  crushed.    William  Earley* 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House. — It  is  most  essential  to 
maintain  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  an  active  and 
healthy  condition  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  leaves  are  no  was  much  required  for 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit  buds  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
they  were  for  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit  ;  therefore 
much  the  same  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
trees  as  was  observed  while  the  fruit  was  growing. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  trees  should  be 
syringed  frequently.  Good  washings  will  now  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  red  spider  in  check,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  leaves  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state. 
The  inside  border  should  now  have  a  thorough  soak- 
ing. Manure-water  will  greatly  assist  the  trees, 
especially  those  of  weakly  growth.  Trees  in  pots 
should  also  be  watered  with  weak  manure-water  on 
every  occasion,  and  be  kept  clean  as  before  advised. 
When  the  buds  of  these  trees  are  well  matured,  the 
trees  should  be  removed  outside,  selecting  a  place 
where  they  will  obtain  air  and  sunshine  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  be  plunged.  I  prefer  having  the  pots 
Surrounded  with  ashes  to  plunging  them  in  the  soil. 
Geo.  Thos,  Miles,  Wycombe  dens. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  latter  portion 
of  May  some  fine  sunny  weather  prevailed,  and  the 
ripening  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  early  houses 
were  much  benefited  by  it.  With  me  the  Early  York 
and  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Violette  Hative  and 
Elruge  Nectarines,  have  been  gathered,  very  high- 
coloured  and  fine  in  size,  for  the  last  eight  days.  From 
pot  trees  I  had  Early  Beatrice,  and  some  others  of  Mr. 
Rivers'  early  Peaches,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Lord  Napier,  an  early  variety  of  Nectarine  of  Mr. 
River's  raising,  was  likewise  ripe  at  the  same  time. 
These  early  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  in- 
valuable to  all  gardeners  who  are  anxious  to  furnish  the 
dessert  table  with  some  addition  to  the  limited  list  of 
spring  dishes  of  fruit.  Admit  plenty  of  air  now  to  the 
ripening  fruit,  and  if  some  is  left  on  at  night  it  will 
help  to  keep  up  the  succession  longer.  No  artificial 
heat  will  be  required  unless  in  very  dull  wet  weather. 
In  the  late  succession  Peach-houses  mildew  sometimes 
appears,  at  this  season,  and  me  ins  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  in  check  by  using  sulphur.  When  white 
specks  of  it  are  seen  on  the  young  fruit  some  sulphur 
must  be  rubbed  on  them,  and  the  foliage  must  be 
dusted  over  with  it  as  well.  Some  varieties  of  Peaches 
are  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others,  notably  the 
Royal  George,  Noblesse  and  Malta.  Nectarines  being 
smoother  in  the  skins  of  the  fruit  are  not  so  subject 
to  it,  but  it  attacks  the  foliage  as  much  as  fiat  of  the 
Peach  in  so.ne  seasons.    William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

Vines. — Borders  that  are  well  constructed,  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  will  require  periodical  and  copious 
waterings.  Vines  in  all  stages  are  apt  to  suffer  in  such 
borders,  and  watering  them  in  any  stage  will  do  no 
harm,  as  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  ill-constructed  or 
ill-drained  borders.  Those,  therefoie,  on  which  the 
crops  are  ripe  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  and  if 
the  interior  of  the  house  is  kept  sweet  and  airy,  the 
ripe  fruit  will  not  suffer  in  the  least.  If  Vines  on 
vhich  the  crops  arc  swelling  off,  or  those  com- 
mencing to  colour,  are  in  any  way  exhausted, 
let  them  have  good  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Keep  the  former  in  a  nice  growing  atmosphere, 
while  in  the  case  of  those  now  colouring  part  of  both 
the  heat  and  moisture  may  be  withdrawn.  Keep  all 
vine  ries  sweet  and  clean,  as  nothing  is  of  greater 
impo  tance  than  efficient  ventilation,  and  keeping  the 
foliage  free  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Remove 
all  undue  lateral  growths,  and  give  every  opportunity 
to  the  regular  wood  and  (oliage  to  mature  itself.  Young 
Vines  that  were  planted  out  last  spring,  should  receive 
every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  heat  and  moisture, 
to  cause  them  to  fill  up  their  allotted  spaces.  Pot 
"\  ines  intended  for  fruiters  next  year  should  now  be  in 
a  forward  state.  When  they  have  made  a  length  of 
about  7  f  jet,  pinch  them  'on  the  top,  and  to  prevent 
them  making  much  more  growth,  lessen  the  moisture  in 
the  air  and  give  more  ventilation.  Geo.  Johnstone, 
Glamis. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Melons  that  are  ripen- 
ing will  require  great  care  in  watering,  to  prevent 
cracking.  The  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
extremely  moderate  in  amount,  but  not  altogether 
withdrawn,  as  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to  be,  for 
if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  either  at  the 
root  or  in  the  air,  the  foliage  will  die,  and  the  fruit  will 
consequently  be  flavourless  ;  altogether  more  harm  is 
caused  than  could  possibly  happen  from  over- watering. 
Both  extremes  should  be  avoided.  To  succession 
plants  and  plants  in  frames  the  remarks  of  last  fort- 
night remain  applicable.  Plants  in  frames  often  get 
neglected  at  this  busy  season  ;  when  such  has  been  the 
case  do  not  strip  them  at  once  of  all  superfluous  shoots 
and  foliage,  but  let  it  be  a  work  of  several  days,  or 
"gum  "and  "canker"  may  ruin  the  plants.  Water 
thoroughly  when  requisite,  and  mulch  the  bed  to  pre- 
vent too  rapid  evaporation.  Cucumbers,  unlike  Melons, 
delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere  at  all  times,  yet  it  is  well 
to  "sweeten"  the  house  occasionally  by  allowing  it  to  get 
comparatively  dry  ;  but  if  the  bed  is  allowed  to  become 
so,  thrips,  spider,  and  mildew  soon  gain  the  mastery. 
Plant  in  rich  soil  for  summer  and  autumn  supply,  in 
frames  that  have  been  used  for  bedding  plants.  After 
this  date  I  depend  upon  my  frames  for  a  supply  of 
fruit,  and  take  possession  of  the  Cucumber-house  for 
Melons,  which  are  uprooted  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber for  winter  Cucumbers.  To  all  similarly  situate  I 
recommend  the  plan.    W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  Hants. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  continuance  of  cold,  cutting  north-easterly  winds 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  month,  and  the 
severe  frost  of  the  20th,  have  been  very  unfavourable 
to  fruit  trees  in  bloom.  The  crop  of  some  kinds  will, 
I  fear,  in  some  cases  be  light.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
should  now  have  the  greatest  attention.  Continue  the 
summer  pruning  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
slopping  or  removing  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  nailing 
or  tying  in  all  the  shoots  that  are  wanted  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit 
where  they  have  set  too  thickly.  Insects  will  now 
commence  vigorous  attacks  on  fruit  trees  ;  no  labour 
should  be  spared  to  keep  them  down.  Use  the  engine 
freely  on  fine  afternoons.  One  or  two  syringings  with 
tobacco-water  will  in  general  clear  the  trees  of  green- 
fly, but  the  black-fly,  which  is  so  troublesome  on 
Cherries,  and  occasionally  on  Peaches,  is  not  so 
easily    dislodged.      The     best     plan     is    to     dip 


the  shoots  in  tobacco -water,  and  to  keep 
the  trees  well  syringed  with  it.  Caterpillars 
should  also  be  carefully  looked  for  and  destroyed. 
Dust  with  sulphur  any  trees  infected  with  mildew. 
Attend  to  the  timely  thinning  of  all  fruit.  Continue 
the  summer  pruning  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  on 
walls.  Pears  and  Apples  grown  as  espaliers,  pyramids, 
or  otherwise,  should  have  proper  attention  paid  to 
them  in  thinning  and  stopping  the  shoots  to  produce 
well-ordered  and  fruitful  trees.  Thin  Raspberry  shoots. 
Stop  and  thin  the  young  shoots  on  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  so  as  to  admit  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit.  Plant 
out  the  early  forced  Strawberries,  and  keep  them  well 
watered  for  a  time  :  these  generally  bear  abundant 
crops  the  following  season.  Water  Strawberries  in  dry 
weather,  also  all  newly  planted  trees  :  these  should  also 
be  kept  well  mulched  with  rotten  dung.  M*  Saul, 
Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


Miscellaneous. 

STRIKING  ASSERTIONS. 

He  that  strikes  first  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  loses 
cause  for  action  or  redress. — A  Maxim. 

A  strike  is  not  a  fit  weapon  of  defence,  for  it  has 
ever  worked  more  harm  to  the  user  than  the  used 
against. 

A  lock-out  is  but  a  rough  law  of  retaliation,  and 
though  it  were  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  it  is  scarcely 
defensible. 

A  strike  is  unmanly  and  unchristian,  for  in  all  strikes 
the  innocent  are  certain  to  suffer. 

A  iock-out,  whether  it  precedes  a  strike  or  succeeds 
it,  is  but  the  aggregation  of  a  wrong,  because  it  aims  at 
coercion,  instead  of  conciliation  and  convincing. 

A  strike  is  seldom  or  never  promoted  by  those  who 
have  really  suffered  by  the  action  of  one,  or  intend  to 
suffer  by  the  certainty  of  another. 

A  lock-out  is  not  only  a  lock-out  of  men,  but  it  is  a 
lock-out  of  capital  and  interest. 

Whether  the  precipitation  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out 
be  well  timed  or  not  in  the  opinion  of  those  interested, 
the  fore-lock  that  produces  a  dead-lock  must  be  always 
ill-timed  and  pernicious. 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  little  better  than  senseless 
faction  fights,  in  which  both  combatants  not  only  injure 
themselves,  but  others,  and  who,  in  making  peace  or 
coming  to  terms,  forget  there  is  an  atonement  due  to 
the  society  they  have  injured  and  outraged  by  their 
quarrels. 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  would  sensibly  diminish,  and 
probably  disappear  altogether,  if  the  parties  to  them 
were  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  exercise  of  the  licence. 

As  a  means  towards  reform,  the  Registrar-General 
should  furnish  a  return  of  the  number  of  those  in  every 
district  who  have  been  stricken  by  the  strike  and  lock- 
out epidemic,  masters  and  men,  and  the  effects  in  the 
amount  of  illness,  deaths,  unemployed,  bankrupts, 
criminals,  and  emigrants  produced  by  the  same. 


A  Succession  of  Camellias  is  a  great  desidera- 
tum in  gardens,  even  where  there  is  little  accom- 
modation to  bring  it  about  by  means  of  a  well- 
timed  application  of  heat.  Some  of  the  old  varieties, 
judiciously  selected,  provide  for  this,  and  being  vigorous 
growers  and  free  bloomers,  they  should  not  be  neglected, 
even  though  their  blossoms  may  be  wanting  in  the 
symmetrywhichisso  muchsoughtafter  now-a-days.  Mr. 
Cox  states,  in  the  Florist  and  Potnologist,  that  at  Red- 
leaf  he  finds  such  varieties  as  these  carry  on  the  Camellia 
season  from  about  the  middle  of  November  to  the  third 
week  in  April.  "  We  commence  with  the  old  Double 
Striped,  which,  after  a  week  or  two,  is  followed  up  by 
the  old  Double  White  and  Lady  Plume's  Blush,  and 
these  again  by  Pomponia  and  Pa^oniflora.  By  the 
middle  of  February  Wellsiana  and  triumphans  begin  to 
come  in,  succeeded  by  elegans  early  in  March,  while 
by  the  end  of  March  we  have  reticulata  in  fine  bloom, 
and  eximia  and  Welbankiana  just  coming  on.  The 
latter  I  consider  one  of  the  most  useful  late  Camellias 
for  cut  flowers  that  we  possess."  These  are  all  grown 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  have  no  more 
fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  The 
borders  are  surface-dressed  once  a  year,  and  during  the 
growing  season  well-established  trees  will  require 
liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure  and  abundance  of 
water,  with  copious  syringings  when  the  bloom  is  past. 
The  most  economical  mode  of  culture,  and  that  which 
interferes  least  with  the  room  required  by  other  plants, 
is  to  form  good  borders  at  the  back,  and  plant  the 
Camellias  out  therein,  and  to  train  them  up  the  back 
wall  on  a  trellis.  These  borders  should,  however,  be 
well  drained,  because  Camellias  require  a  great  abund- 
ance of  water,  which  must  percolate  away  freely. 

Carolina  Moss. — We  had  not  been  steaming  long 
up  the  broad,  pale,  earthy-brown  river,  through  the  flat 
expanse,  with  its  Rice  plantations,  its  forest  land,  and 
its  clearings,  with  the  black  stumps  still  standing,  like 
chessmen  on  a  board,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  the  leafless  woods,  which 
looked  as  if  a  deluge  had  just  subsided,  leaving  the  trees 
covered  with  masses  of  seaweed.  I  gazed  on  this  phe- 
nomenon with  much  wonder,  till  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  this  must  be  the  famous  Carolina  Moss  (Til- 
landsia)  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  but  which  I  had 
not  yet  seen  in  any  quantity.  I  satisfied  myself  by 
asking  a   tall   shaggy  man   in  leather  leggings  and  a 


tattered  cloak  of  Confederate  grey,  who  was  standing 
near  me.  "Don't  it  grow  whar  you  come  from?" 
asked  the  man  with  the  usual  inquisitiveness  of  thinly 
peopled  regions.  On  learning  that  I  was  a  stranger 
from  the  old  country,  he  became  exceedingly  courteous, 
and  told  me  that  the  Moss  I  had  inquired  about  was 
very  common  in  that  State,  aud  was  much  used  by  the 
people  for  stuffing  seats,  and  cushions,  and  bedding, 
being  first  boiled  to  kill  it.  He  said  it  seemed  to  feed 
upon  the  air.  You  could  take  a  handful  and  fling  it 
over  the  branch  of  another  tree,  and  it  would  grow  all 
the  same.  In  subsequent  joumeyings  through  North 
and  South  Carolina  I  saw  great  expanses  of  forest 
loaded  with  this  Moss.  In  wet  swampy  tracts  it 
becomes  dark  in  hue,  and  hangs  in  heavy  masses  from 
every  branch,  giving  the  trees  a  dismal  and  funereal 
look.  In  other  places,  less  swampy,  it  has  a  lighter  and 
much  more  graceful  appearance.  When  at  Savannah, 
in  South  Carolina,  I  went  out  to  the  cemetery  of 
Bonaventure,  where  the  woods  are  all  hung  with  the 
Moss,  which  festoons  itself  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
loads  every  tree  with  its  grey  drapery,  giving  the  place 
a  very  melancholy  look,  and  yet  beautiful — the  beauty 
of  mourning.  A  handful,  which  I  brought  home  with 
me,  and  hung  upon  my  study  gaselier,  hangs  there  now, 
retaining  all  its  silvery  beauty.  I  sometimes  saw 
Carolina  ladies  wearing  little  tufts  of  it  under  their 
brooches ;  more  frequently  I  observed  it  hung  round 
pictures  on  the  walls,  adding  to  the  ornamental  appear- 
ance of  the  frame.  The  Americans  at  Home:  Fen-and- 
Ink  Sketches  of  American  Men,  Manners,  and  Institu* 
tions,  by  David  Macrae  (p.  272). 

Carrying  Garlands  at  Funerals. — This  sin- 
gular custom  was  strictly  observed  by  our  ancestors, 
especially  in  the  case  of  females  who  died  unmarried. 
They  were  rewarded  at  their  death  with  a  garland  or 
crown  on  their  heads,  "denoting  their  triumphant 
victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  This  honour  was 
even  conceded  to  a  widow  who  had  had  but  one 
husband.  These  garlands  or  crowns  were  most  arti- 
ficially wrought  in  filagree  work  with  gold  and  silver 
wire,  in  resemblance  of  Myrtle,  with  which  plant  the 
funeral  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  mostly  composed. 
These  leaves  of  artificial  Myrtle  were  fastened  to 
hoops  made  of  large  iron  wire,  lined  with  silver  cloth. 
In  addition  to  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their 
depositary  garlands,  the  use  of  which  continued  till 
quite  recently  in  some  parts  of  England.  These  garland 
were  carried  before  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  interment  in 
a  very  solemn  manner  by  two  maids,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  church.  They  were 
made  generally  in  the  following  manner:  —  "The 
lower  rim,  or  circlet,  was  a  broadjioop  of  wood,  where- 
unto  was  fixed,  at  the  sides,  part  of  two  other  hoops, 
crossing  each  other  at  the  top  at  right  angles,  which 
formed  the  upper  part,  being  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  width.  These  hoops  were  wholly  covered 
with  artificial  flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn,  and  silk, 
and  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to  the  skill  or 
ingenuity  of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the 
inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of 
gloves,  whereon  were  written  deceased's  name,  age, 
&c  These  were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded 
or  painted  shells  of  blown  eggs  as  further  ornaments, 
or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  bubbles  or  bitterness  of 
this  life  ;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour- 
glass hanging  thereon,  as  a  more  significant  symbol  of 
mortality."     Cawthorn  writes  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  : — 

"  Some  pious  friend,  whose  wild  affections  glow 
Like  ours  in  sad  similitude  of  woe, 
Shall  drop  one  tender,  sympathising  tear, 
Prepare  the  garland  and  adorn  the  bier, 
Our  lifeless  relics  in  one  tomb  enshrine, 
And  teach  thy  geni  U  dust  to  mix  with  mine." 
IV.   Winters 

The  custom  of  carrying  garlands  at  funerals  of  unmar- 
ried persons  is  still  kept  up  at  Abbott's  Ann,  Hanty, 
near  Andover.  After  the  funeral  they  are  placed  in  the 
church.  The  sexton  will  give  you  dates  and  names  ; 
he  generally  adds,  the  only  place  in  England  where  it 
is  done,  but  here  he  is  incorrect,  as  I  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Derbyshire  and  other  counties.  See  an 
exhaustive  article  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
Reliquary,  vol.  i.,  5-11,  with  plate  and  cuts.  Samuel 
Shaw. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

***  Plants  to  Name.  A  Constant  Reader,  and  many 
others,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  mind  giving  us  the 
trouble  of  discovering  the  names  of  their  plants,  a  task 
that  sometimes  takes  some  hours ;  but  they  will  not 
themselves  take  the  trouble  to  send  good  specimens  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  recognised  after  trans- 
mission through  the  post.  Correspondents  who  do  not 
find  answers  may  assume  either  that  the  specimens  are 
insufficient  or  not  recognisable.  In  no  case  can  we 
name  more  than  six  at  one  time,  nor  can  we  undertake 
to  name  them  in  the  same  week  that  they  are  received. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  be  supposed  that  the  sender  has 
taken  some  little  pains  himself  before  he  appeals  to 
our  good  nature. 

Apple  Galls  :  C.  B.  The  tubercles  on  an  Apple  twig 
are  a  very  curious  gall,  respecting  which  we  will  en- 
deavour to  get  further  information.   M.  J.  B. 

Bedding  Pansy:  T.  S.,  Newry.  The  flower  was  much 
withered  when  received.  It  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
fancy  varieties,  without  much  pretension  to  novelty. 
Colour  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an  effective 
bedding  Pansy ;  there  must  be  a  free-branching,  compact 
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wiry  habit  of  growth,  added  to  a  continuous  blooming 
character. 
Black;  Alicante  :    West  of  England.   It  is  the  result  of 
cold  and  damp,  while  the  same  varieties  (the  Alicante  in 
particular)  ar^  more  liable  to  go  so  than  others. 
BbOKS  :  B.    C.    i,   Botany  for  Beginners  (Bradbury),   or 
Oliver's     Lessons    (Macmillan)  ;    2,    Hemsley,    Hardy 
Plants   (Longmans)  ;    3,    Robinson's    Alpine  Flowers 
(Murray)  ;    4,     Mrs.     Loudon's    Amateur    Gardeners' 
Calendar,  by  Robinson  (Warne). 
Cherries  and  Apricots:  R.   C.  A.  P.  The  Cherries 
liome  from   France,    the    Apricots    from    France   and 
Spain,  the  latter  sending  the  best. 
Double  Cardamine  pratensis  :    71  S.    W.  See  our 

issues  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
Gkavjs-decKING  :  A  Constant  Reader  asks  for  informa- 
tion as  to  flowers  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  for 
summer  and  autumn  planting  ;  also  if  there  is  any  con- 
trivance by  which  a  centre  ornament  of  cut  flowers 
could  be  placed,  so  as  to  preserve  them  fresh  for  a 
short  time.  The  grave  is  flat,  a  stone  moulding  sur- 
rounding it  from  the  memorial  to  the  foot-stone. 
Madrlsfield  Court  Grape  Cracking  :  A  Subscriber. 
To  guard  against  this  keep  a  drier  atmosphere  around 
them  when  ripening,  and  less  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Names  of  Plants  :  J.  D.  Iberis  sempervirens.— A 
Subscriber,  Cork.  1,  Azalea  pontica ;  2,  Asplenium 
cicutarium ;  3,  Phlebodium  areolatum  ;  4,  Nephro- 
lepis  tuberosa  ;  5,  not  recognisable  without  flowers, — 
W.  D.  F.  Solanum  crispum,  Chile. — K.  &*  S.  Appa- 
rently Tamarix  gallica,  but  we  are  not  sure  without 
leaves. — J.  H.  Teucrium  fruticans. —  Vent.  One  of  the 
Fedias  or  Corn-salads,  we  cannot  tell  which  without  the 
ripe  fruit.— Other  correspondents  will]  be  replied  to 
next  week. 
Orchids  for  a  Sitting-Room  Window:  Westmeath. 
You  might  try  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  grande 
and  citrosmum,  and  Ccelogyne  cristata.  See  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' Orchid  Grower's  Manual,  in  which  is  a  chapter 
devoted  to  Orchids  that  will  grow  without  artificial  heat. 
Peas  :  M.  cV  Co.  The  young  Peas  are  in  that  state 
which  is  called  Chlorosis,  but  what  may  have  been  the 
exact  cause  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  do  not  find  any 
parasites  upon  the  leaves  or  roots  ;  the  latter,  however, 
are  more  than  usually  branched,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  weak  when  they  germinated.  Early- 
sown  Peas  in  some  districts  have  been  a  total  failure 
from  excessive  weakness.  M.  J.  B. 
Royal  Vineyard  Grape  :  A  Subscriber,  It  is  not 
exactly  a  disease.  The  blistering  and  decaying  of  the 
leaves,  &c,  is  due  to  cold  and  damp.  The  constitution 
of  some  plants  makes  them  more  susceptible  than  others. 
Seedling  Pansies  and  Violas  :  J.  C.  Sunny  Park 
Beauty,  a  good  bold  white  ground  Pansy,  but  with  the 
blotch  too  much  rayed  into  the  ground  colour  to  make  a 
first-class  exhibition  variety.  The  Cure,  a  fancy  variety 
of  but  ordinary  value  ;  William  Broadfoot,  also  a  fancy, 
quality  indifferent.  Both  the  foregoing  have  a  "  washy  " 
aspect.  William  Gunn  :  There  are  already  several  fine 
named  varieties  of  this  hue  of  mulberry  in  the  fancy 
class,  and  something  of  undoubted  value  is  required  to 
be  improvements  on  them  ;  this  is  a  good  flower,  how- 
ever. Hugh  Gandie  :  Fancy,  very  like  others  in 
cultivation.  Intermedia  :  A  distinct  and  very  promising 
bright  pale  violet  self  bedding  Pansy  ;  if  the  habit  be 
good,  it  will  be  an  acquisition.  Profusion  :  Very 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  appears  to  be  a  little 
deeper  in  colour.  They  represent  a  hue  of  colour 
wanted  in  bedding  Pansies.  Sunny  Park  Yellow:  A 
yellow  Viola,  much  like  several  of  the  lutea  grandiflora 
type  in  cultivation  ;  this  has  a  nice  hue  of  clear  golden 
yellow. 
Vine  Disease  :  XV.  P.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  your 
Vine  leaf  is  affected  with  the  Phylloxera.  Burn  every 
leaf  that  has  the  pustules  on  it  ;  but  we  fear  that  this 
will  not  extirpate  it.  M.  J.  B.—A  Constant  Reader. 
The  leaves  were  so  crushed  that  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  any  insect,  and  the  leaves  themselves  were  almost 
reduced  to  powder.  M.  J.  B. 
Water  Rams  :  W.  A.  J.  asks  for  information  on 
erecting  and  the  working  of  water-rams  so  as  to  raise 
water  50  feet,  what  length  of  pipe,  and  how  much 
fall  is  required,  and  what  proportion  of  the  water  can  be 
raised  ?  Is  there  any  good  book  or  pamphlet  published 
on  the  subject?  [See  our  advertising  columns.] 
Yews  Poisonous  to  Cattle  :  Kelso  asks  whether 
English  and  Irish  Yews,  also  Arbor-vitres,  are  danger- 
ous to  stock  of  any  kind  ?  The  Yew  is  certainly  open 
to  suspicion,  we  do  not  know  as  regards  the  Arborvitas. 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


6  o — 12  o 
o  o — 18  o 
6  0—18  o 
6  o —  9  o 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz, 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Calceolarias.,  do. 
Rhodanthe..  do. 
Dracjena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24  o — 36  o 
,,     viridis  . .     do.  i2  o — 24  o 
Erica,  in  variety, 
from  . .     do.  12  o — 30  o 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d,  s.  d.  J 
Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  2  oto  4  o     Mignonette,  12  bun. 


Fuchsia         ,.p.doz. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums 

Mignonette  .. 

Myrtles 

Pelargonium, 

Petunias 

Spiraea  japonica.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


s.  d  s.  d. 
6  otois  o 

6  o—  9  o 
4  o —  o  c 

3  o —  9  o 
6  o — 18  o 
6  o — 12  o 

12  o — 24  0 

4  o —  6  c 


Camellias,  p.  doz. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  6' 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays 
Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  doz.  sprays     . . 


s.  d.   s.  a 

3  cto  6  o 
3  o—  6  c 


Narcissus,  p.  doz.  .. 
PeIargoniums,Zonal, 
3  o —  6  o  ,      p.  12  sprays 

I  Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 
..  —  06         bunches     .. 
J  Roses,  p.  doz. 
o  6 —  2  o     Troparolum,  per  doz. 
I      bunches    .. 
Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes.grcen.ea.  o  3to  o  6     Herbs,  per  bunch   .. 
Asparagus,  English,  Horse  Radish,p.bun. 

per  100       . .  2  o —  6  o     Leeks,  per  bunch    . . 
—     French,  do...  2  o —  8  o     Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .    1  o—  3  o     Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o     Onions,  per  bush.    .. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..   1  3 —  2  o     Parsley,  p.  bunch  .. 
Cardoons,  each       . .    . .  —  . .        Peas,  green,  p.  bush. 
Carrots,new,p.bunch  1  6 —  2  o     Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  -2  o —  6  o     Rhubarb,  p.  bun.    . . 
—    spring,  per  doz.  o  6 —  1  o     Shallots,  per  lb.       ..  o  b —  .. 
Celery,  per  bundle. .    1  o —  2  o     Spinach,  per  bush. . .  3  o —  .. 
Cucumbers,  each    ..09—20     Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2  6 —  3  6 
Endive,  per  doz.     ..  2  o —  3  o     Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.   1  6 —  2  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  ..  —  3  © 

Potatos — Round,  ior.  to  145.  p.  cwt. ;  Kidneys,  gs.  od.  to  12$.  do. ; 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  lb.,  -zd.  to  ^d. 


4  o —  6  o 
1  6—  6  c 

I  o —  2  o 
s.  d.   s.  d. 

O   2tO  O   4 

3  o—  5  o 

0  4 —  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 
1  6 —  2  o 
7  o — 10  o 
o  4 —  o  6 
..—80 

O  2 —  O  4 
O   3 —   I   O 


WANTED,  Fourteen  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  CONTRIBUTE  (with  the  Advertiser)  TEN 
POUNDS  each,  to  purchase  and  present  to  the  Society  ONE 
THOUSAND  NEW  CHAIRS  for  the  use  of  the  Ladies  visiting  the 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  Any  surplus  funds  to  be  devoted  to 
repairing  the  few  broken  Chairs,  at  present  the  only  means  of  sitting 
down  in  these  Gardens. 
J.  T.  PEACOCK,  F.R.H.S.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— COMMEMORATION 
FESTIVAL  (SPECIAL),  TUESDAY  NEXT,  June  10.  The 
Palace  will  be  opened  at  12  noon.  Grand  Concert  at  4  p.m.,  when 
Signor  Arditi's  Ode  in  Memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  written  by 
Mr.  Willert  Reale  (Walter  Maynard)  and  composed  expressly  for  this 
occasion,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  Solos  will  be  sung 
by  Mile.  Titiens,  Mdme.  Patcy,  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  and  Signor  Fob. 
The  Band  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  Chorus  by  the  Handel  Festival 
Choir  (2500  voices)  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Conductor,  Signor 
Arditi.  To  be  followed  by  a  Miscellaneous  Selection.  Conductor, 
Mr.  Manns.  At  6  p.m.,  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  on  the  Grand  Terrace.  After  which  a  Garden  Fete,  termi- 
nating with  a  Display  of  Great  Fireworks  at  dusk.  Admission,  is.,  or 
by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 
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Erratum.  —  At   p. 
"SowelL" 

Communications  Received.— Karl  Koch.— H.  H.— A.  G.— 
Botanist  (next  week).— P.  Walkenstein.— S.  W.— A.  Siler  (next 
week).  J.  S.-H.  N.  E.— G.  S.-Henry  Bennet.— J.  S. - 
F.  W.  B.-G.  E.  (next  week).— D.—  \V.  A.  J.— C  W.  S.— 
A.  D.  B.  — Correspondent.— A.  W.—  G.  B.— G.  Fclton  (next 
week). 


Itarhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— June  6. 
Trade  generally  is  better  than  it  was,  the  supply  and 
demand  having  much  improved.  Importations  are  heavy, 
including  Apricots,  Cherries,  Tomatos,  Salading,  green 
Teas,  young  Turnips  and  Carrots,  with  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  Continental  produce.  Good  English  Pines  are 
more  plentiful,  as  well  as  forced  fruits  generally. 


Apples,  p.  doz. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   . 
( Iherries,  p.  box 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . 
Melons,  each 


s.d. 

■2  oto  3  o 
2  o —  4  o 
30—40 

6  o — 12  o 

8  o — 15  o 

o — 12  o 


Fruit. 
d. 


ectarincs,  p.  doz. 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  , 
Pears,  per  doz.  , 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  oz. 


6  o — 12  o  J  Walnuts,  d.  bush. 


s 

d.    s. 

d. 

I .' 

01024 
—  2 

6 

6 

O 12 

0 

15 

O—3O 

0 

6 

O — TO 

n 

0 

9—  1 

O 

.11  o —  o  o 


ALEXANDRA    PALACE.— Open  Wet  or  Dry. 

lA.  Daily  Performances  by  the  Company's  Band,  under  the  Direction 
of  Mr.  H.  Weist  Hill,  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera.  Daily  Performances 
on  the  Grand  Organ  by  Mr.  Frederick  Archer.  The  New  Theatre  in 
the  East  Transept  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  London ;  frequent 
Dramatic  Performances  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  John  Milano.  The 
Picture  Galleries  contain  a  choice  collection  of  Pictures  and  Drawings 
by]  Ancient  and  Modern  Masters,  also  a  Unique  collection  of 
'tapestries  from  Designs  by  Giulio  Romano,  lent  by  Mr.  George 
Attenborough.  The  new  Railway  Station  adjoining  the  Palace 
places  it  in  communication  with  the  Gicat  Northern,  Metropolitan, 
District,  and  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railways. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— The  GREAT  SHOW  of 
RHODODENDRONS,  by  Messrs.  Waterer  &  Son,  in  a  tent 
specially  prepared,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Palace,  will  be  OPENED  on 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  and  continued  throughout  the  present  month. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


c 


(RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

ELERY"  COLLARS,    for  protecting- Celery"  before 

earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  AND  MACKENZIE, 
School   Lane.  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard   Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 

ofall  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.      Samples  on  application. 

HEADLY'S  1^1-ENTET3~APPA^ATUs  for  Water- 
ing  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 
E.HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange   Ironworks,   Cambridge. 

GREENHOUSESrORCHARD-HOUSESr&c.,  fi^ed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
_  JAMES  RIVETT,   Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

J  A  M  E  S  B  O  Y  D  A  ND  S  O  N  S,  HORTICULTURAL 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


JNEWLANDS  AND  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to 
•  their  List  of  Articles  used  by  Horticulturists  and  others,  viz.  : — 
SHADING  MATERIAL.  NETTING,  RUSSIAN  MATS.  FIBRE 
for  Tying.  GARDEN  and  LAWN  TENTS,  LINES  and  TWINE, 
ROPES,  CANVAS,  SACKS,  ,&c. 
483,  New  Oxford  Street,  W. 

DROWNS  FLORAL    SHADING,"  a~cheap  material 

_L*  for  Shading  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  and  Protecting 
Plants  from  the  Scorching  Rays  of  the  Sun.  Sold  by  most  Nutsery- 
men  and  Seedsmen.     Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 

CHARLES  BROWN,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 
TX/TARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 

-LVJ-  Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&C, Importers  of  RAFIA   FIBRE. 

KUsSIA    MAIS,    for    Covering  Garden  "Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG    MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  siie  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street,  Shorcditch,  London. 


JC.  STEVENS'  HORTICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

NOTICE. — It  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  Letters 
and  Communications  for  Mr.  ALEXANDER  BLAKE, 
Garden  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Britannia  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  be  sent  direct  to  him  at  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  i»,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


M 


TTiLORIST'S    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 

-L        First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road.'S.W. 

NEW  HOMES  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  numbe* 
of  FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA* 
varying  in  price  from  12s.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautilul  and  home- 
like as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information,  address  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange  Agency,  34,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


In  the  Midland  Counties. 

TO   BE   SOLD,  with  possession  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  a  very  extensive  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS, com- 
E rising   Dwelling   House,   20    large    Greenhouses,    convenient    Out- 
uildings,  commanding  Shop,  and  several  Acres  of  Nursery  Ground, 
well  stocked. 

Full     particulars     of    Messrs.     PROTHEROE    AND     MORRIS, 
Horticultural  Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  22  years'  LEASE 
and  GOODWILL  of  an  old  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY,  at 
a  very  low  Rent,  with  Ten  Acres  of  Land  and  Eight  Hothouses,  Seven 
Ranges  of  Pits,  Two  Acres  of  Walled-in  Fruit  Garden,  Dwelling- 
house,  and  a  well-stocked  Nursery,  15  miles  from  London,  on  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  and  near  three  Railway  Stations. 
For  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS, 
Horticultural  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  1760. 


FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  14  years'  LEASE, 
at  a  very  low  rent,  of  an  ORCHARD  of  Four  Acres,  well 
stocked  with  Apples,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  in  good 
bearing  condition,  together  with  Six  Houses  of  Vines  with  Grapes 
nearly  ready  to  cut.  Dwelling-house,  pleasantly  situated  near  four 
Railway  Stations  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  and 
15  miles  from  London.  To  be  Sold  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Proprietor. 

For  Particulars  and  Cards  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS, 
Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.     (Established  1760.) 


To  the  Trade. 
QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids, 

The  property  of  George  Wolstenholm,  Esq.,  of  Kenwood  Park, 
Sheffield,  who  is  giving  up  exhibiting. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  George  Wolstenholm, 
Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  ?8,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  Tunc  0.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  the  whole  of  his  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  plants  of  rare  and  valuable  sorts. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS,  at  OSMASTON  MANOR,  near  DERBY. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at 
Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby,  on  TUESDAY,  June  10.  at  half-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  some  magnificent 
Azaleas,  Ferns,  Ericas,  Crotnns,  Orchids,  &c,  the  property  of  the 
late  Francis  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Osmaston  Manor,  near  Derby. 

Osmaston  Manor  is  10 miles  from  Derby,  and  2  miles  from  Ashbourne 
Station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway.  An  omnibus  will  meet 
the  trains  arriving  at  Ashbourne  at  9.40  and  13.48,  to  convey  intending 
purchasers  to  the  Sale. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had,  at 
Osmaston  Manor,  and  Mr.  COOLING,  18,  Iron  Gate,  Derby;  and  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Importation  of  Orchids  from  Assam, 

And  some  choice  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  the  well  known 
COLLECTION  of  J.  DAY,  ESIJ,,  TOTTENHAM. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Wf,  on 
TUESDAY,  June  to,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  ORCHIDS  from  Assam,  consisting  of  Dcndrobium  Devonianum, 
D.  heterocarpum,  and  other  Dcndrobes,  in  very  fine  condition  ;  also 
fine  plants  of  Vanda  ccerulca,  Pleione  mnculata,  and  P.  Wallichii : 
and  some  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  or  choice  varieties,  many  of 
them  in  bloom,  from  the  well  known  collection  of  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of 
Tottenham. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


A  Large  Sale  of  the  Beautiful  New  Crimson  Primrose, 

PRIMULA    IAPONICA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  fune  12,  at  hall-past  i»  o'clock  precisely,  about  3000 
Plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  including  the  beautiful  varieties 
alba,  carmin.nta,  lilacina,  rosea,  and  splendida  ;  and  a  quantity  of  the 
hardy  PRIMULA  CARNIOLICA,  introduced  from  the  Kranich 
Alps,  Also  a  number  of  the  beautiful  new  hardy  PRIMULA 
INTERMEDIA  an. I  its  varieties. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  of  Hilllicld,  Reieate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,   King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY  and 

I  INKS'    '  • 
day,  the  w 
ORCHIDS,  comprising  many  fine  Plants,  and  some  quite  unique. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  24  and  35,  at  half-past  la  o'Clock  precisrly  each 
the  whole  of  his  Extensive  and  Valuable   COLLECTION  of 


On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  Other  Plants. 

MR.  J.    C.    STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
to  SELL   by   AUCTION,   during   the   sensnn,   the   whole  of 
the  valuable   Collections  of  ALOES,  AGAVES,  FERNS,  and  other 
PLANTS,  formed  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  HillfiekJ,  Reieate. 
I  he  d«y9  "I  Silfl  wiH  -.hm-lly  he  announced. 

Auction     Rooms    and    Offices,    18,    Kin*    Street,   C»vent  G»rdi», 
London,  W.C.     Kstablishcd  17O0. 


June  7,  1S73.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Romford,  Essex, 

Three  minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway,  and  13  miles  from  London. 

MR.  ALFRED  HARVEY  has  been  favoured  with 
instructions  from  Mr.  Payne,  the  Freeholder,  to  SELL  In 
AUCTION,  .it  the  Golden  Linn  fan,  Romford,  on  MONDAY, 
June  q,  at  6  for  7  o'clock  punctually,  in  one  Lot,  all  that  very  VALU- 
ABLE FREEHOLD  HOUSE  and  piece  of  MARKET  or 
NURSERY  GARDEN,  situate  in  the  Victoria  Road,  and  known  as 
PAYNE'S  NURSERY,  possessing  a  frontage  of  7a  feet,  and  a  depth 
oT203feet.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation,  a  capital  trade  is 
done  [which  is  constantly  increasing),  and  the  Goodwill  will  be 
included  in  the  Purchase.  The  house  has  five  Rooms,  and  there  are 
six  Greenhouses,  Farms,  Sheds,  Stables,  &c,  the  whole  offering  an 
opportunity  for  small  Capitalists  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  may  be  had  of  R.  B.  POSTANS,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  Rrentwood;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  his  Residence, 
Havering  Well  House,  Romford. 


Suffolk. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  FARM  (with  possession  at  Michaelmas 
next)  known  as  MILDEN  HALL  FARM,  or  RASH  11ROOKS, 
in  the  Parish  of  Milden,  4  miies  from  Lavcnham  and  7  from 
Sudbury  and  Iladleigh,  comprising  128  Acres  of  rich  Arable  and 
Pasture  Land,  surrounded  by  capital  raids,  with  good  Farm- 
house, Gardens,  and  Orchard,  Extensive  Set  of  Farm  Buildings 
and  Yards,  in  tenure  of  Mr-  lames  Gage. 

MESSRS.   ROLFE,    WHEELER   AND   WESTOBY 
will  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Rose  and   Crown 
Hotel,  Sudbury,  on  THURSDAY,  June  12,  at  4  o'Clock. 

May  be  viewed  by  permission  of  the  Tenant.  Particulars  and  Con- 
ditions of  Sale,  with  Plan,  maybe  obtained  of  ROBERT  RANSOM, 
Esq.,  Solicitor;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  all  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Stoke  Newington,  N. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  CHOICE   STOVE   and   GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  J.  PilgTim.  Esq  ,  who  is  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises, 
No.  2,  Wood  berry  Yale,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex, 
on  SATURDAY,  lime  14,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of 
the  Choice  SToVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  REDDING  PL.W  IS, 
including  a  fine  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  Gardenias 
Begonias,  &c. :  70  fine  Camellias,  from  3  to  5  feet,  well  furnished  and 
in  perfect  health,  consisting  of  Double  White,  fimbriata,  imbricata, 
&c;  some  large  Azalea  indica,  Roses  in  pots,  and  a  well  selected 
assortment  of  Bedding  Plants;  a  capital  14-inch  Lawn  Mower,  Iron 
Roller,  and  other  effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


Barking,  Essex. 

VERY  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  FARM, 
situate  close  to  the  high  road  from  London  to  Romford,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Railway  Station  at  Ilford  and  Barking,  and 
about  8  miles  from  Spitallields  Market.     With  possession. 

MR.  ALFRED  SAVILL  is  instructed  by  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Tod,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokcnhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  Tune  27,  at 
2  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Four  Lois,  the  very  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  lenown  as  GOODMAYE'S  FARM,  comprising  first-rate 
Market  Garden  and  Pasture  Land,  with  commodious  and  substantial  ly- 
built  Residence,  capital  Farm  Buildings,  and  Six  recently-erected 
Labourers'  Cottages ;  also  a  valuable  Enclosure  of  Land,  having  brick 
earth  underlying  it,  situate  at  Ilford,  abutting  upon  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway;  Two  Enclosures  of  Marsh  Land  at  Rippleside,  Barking, 
and  an  allotment  upon  Hainault  Forest;  the  whole  comprising  about 
260  Acres,  all  in  good  cultivation. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  maybe  obtained  of 
Messrs.  DRUCE,  SONS  and  JACKSON,  Solicitors,  10,  Billitcr 
Square,  E.C;  Ship  and  Shovel,  Barking;  at  the  Mart;  and  at  the 
Auctioneer's  Offices,  3,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Park  Head,  Silloth,  Cumberland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-RRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
VALUABLE   YOUNG    HORSES. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY.  Tune  26(1  o'Clock).  at  Park  Head,  Silloth, 
near  Carlisle,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORNS and  several  first-class  HORSES,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B 
Hethenngton.  This  Herd,  numbering  between  50  and  60  Head  of 
Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  comprises  some  highly  fashionably-bred 
animals  of  the  valuable  Bates'  blood,  among  which  are  several  of  the 
Waterloo,  Duchess,  Nancy,  and  Asia  tribes;  also  some  valuable 
Gwynncs,  Sweethearts,  Knightleys,  Zincs,  Emmas,  and  other  well- 
bred  animals  from  first-class  stocks.  The  Bulls  used  have  also  been 
of  Kirklevington  blood,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lightbourne  2d  (26,201),  a 
son  of  Grand  Duke  17th  and  Red  Rose  4th,  of  the  Cambridge  Rose 
tribe,  is  the  sire  of  the  Young  Cattle,  and  still  in  service. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application   to  JOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis  ; 
groom's  fee,  2J.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  larmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

±  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY —Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  M1LM.VN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


FARMING        and         ESTATE        WORK. 
GOOD  OPENING  for  STUDENTS. 
Clay  Land  Cultivated  by  Steam ;  all  branches  of  Stock  Farming, 
including  the  Breeding  of  Pure  Shorthorns  ;  Book-keeping,  Surveying. 
Building,  &c,  under  an  experienced  Architect. 

For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to   R.  R.,care  of  II.  M 
JENKINS,   Esq.,    12,    Hanover  Square,   London,   W. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,      for      the      RELIEF      of      DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

President— His  Grace  the  Duke  or  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  ..         ..         ,.         £40  per  annum. 

Male 2=6  „ 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters  ..  £20  ,, 

Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's,  on  WEDN  ESDAY.  June  18, 
at  it  o'Clock  precisely;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  11.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  1  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary. 
55,  Charing  Cross,   London,  S.W. 

HTgHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW    at     STIRLING,     1873— ENTRIES     CLOSE     on 
JUNE  30. 

Premium  Lists  and  Certificates  may  be  obtained  from  F.  N. 
MENV.IES,  Esq, ,3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE      AGRICULTURAL 

VJ  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  I.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  (by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
KG  1,  on  the  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pips.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  to. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 


Cirencester. — April. 


EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1873. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  It.    The  Go- 


Tuesday,    June  10 


vcrnment  Measures  on  Local  Taxation;  2. 
The  Agricultural  Children  Bill  ;  3.  Adjourned 
Discussion  of  Poor-law  Relief),  at  the  Salis- 
bury Hotel. 


"1HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS. 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williai 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 

Fredk.  L.  Dashwood.  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  Charles    Watkin    Williams    Wy 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
°f  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  x»f  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost.  B 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inc  osure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 
T>i-rlcl°'?S  *$   r""J,er  information  aoply   to   GRANVILLE   R. 
?..     iv    .   ,  '  Ma"aE;ng  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street.  Storey's 
Gate,  l\  estminster,  S.  W. 


IT  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  report  of 
the  agricultural  events  of  the  week  within 
the  space  at  our  command.  The  meeting  at 
Plymouth  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  and 
Southern  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  the  Horse 
Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  the 
controversy  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 
labourers,  and  employers,  near  Chipping  Nor- 
ton, are  all  represented  in  our  pages,  but  none  of 
them  with  the  fulness  which  they  deserve.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  gather  from  our  columns 
a  fair  impression  of  the  very  admirable  show- 
yard  which  the  great  provincial  Society 
has  offered  to  inspection  at  Plymouth,  although 
only  those  who  have  been  present  can  appre- 
ciate the  warmth  of  the  reception  which  the 
town  has  offered  to  the  Society.  Both  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  meeting, 
notwithstanding  the  occasionally  unfavourable 
character  of  the  weather  during  it. 

The  Chipping  Norton  affair  still  occupies 
attention.  The  neighbouring  farmers  have 
united  in  a  protest  to  the  Times,  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  on  the  unfairness  of  its  com- 
ments from  their  point  of  view.  We  were  through 
much  of  the  district  last  week,  and  it  is  plain 
from  the  condition  of  the  Bean  fields  in  it  which 
one  passes,  that  tenants  and  labourers  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  upon  a  price  for  the  hoeing. 
Other  necessary  labour  is  also  much  behind,  and 
it  is  in  every  way  lamentable  that  so  much 
angry  difference  should  exist  between  those  who 
for  their  own  sakes  ought  to  cultivate  good 
feeling.  We  think  that  neither  the  protest  of 
the  Ascott  farmers  nor  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clarke  quite  represents  the  view  which, 
on  public  grounds,  should  be  maintained.  The 
latter  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  possibility  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  work  being  accomplished  for  the  same  money, 
notwithstanding  higher  wages  —  a  possibility 
which  is  realised  in  many  a  northern  district  of 
the  island  where  the  highest  wages  are  the  rule. 
And  the  former,  in  their  displeasure  at  the  altered 
relations,  as  they  consider  it — the  declared  rela- 
tions, which  is  all  that  it  amounts  to — between 
employers  and  employed,  forget  the  interest  of 
their  order  in  anything  which  shall  give  to 
labourers  the  independence  which  they  are  now 
asserting.  It  is  plain  that,  if  Unions  undertake 
to  find  higher  wages  for  their  members,  their 


dependence  upon  poor  rates  must  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  diminish.  Agricultural  labourers, 
as  a  body,  hitherto  have  been  in  their  old 
age  dependent  in  this  way.  Taking  the  most 
selfish  view  of  the  subject,  those  by  whom 
the  burden  of  the  poor  rates  now  is  borne 
should  welcome  the  newly-found  independ- 
ence of  their  men,  and  seek  to  guide  it  into 
something  better  than  an  angry  cry  for 
higher  wages  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
Unions  which  shall  not  only  put  the  screw  on 
parsimonious  masters,  but  encourage  social  im- 
provement and  providence  and  benefit  societies 
among  labourers. 


2d  day.  3d  day. 

440a  .  .£532  12,310  ..^1323 

3034  . .  379  5,908  . .   S27 

3247  ..  405  8.439  •■   685 

2849  ..  364  12,329  ..  1520 

horse-shoeing  prizes,    on 


There   was   no   market   at   Mark    Lane    on 

Monday,  being  Whit  Monday.  On  Wednesday  trade 
was    quiet,    and    prices    remained     without    material 

change. In   the    Metropolitan   Cattle   Market    on 

Monday  there  were  large  supplies,  but  a  corresponding 
demand,  so  that  prices  cannot  be  quoted  lower  ;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  account  of  Thursday's 
experience  also. 

The  following  figures  show  that  the  Attend- 
ance at  the  Plymouth  Showyard  during  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week  has  been  unusually  good  : — 

1st  day. 
Taunton,  1870  ..  1240  ..,6149 
Guildford,  1S71  ..  1714  .,  214 
Dorchester,  1872..  671  ..  117 
Plymouth,  1873    ..  1441   ..    220 

The   competition    for    the 

Wednesday,  attracted  much  notice.  These  prizes  are 
offered  yearly  by  Mr.  Miles,  Dix's  Fields,  Exeter,  for  the 
improvement  of  farriery  ;  and  this  year's  first  honours 
were  awarded  by  the  judge,  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad,  to  a  lad 
of  14.  The  prize  winners  were  : — I.  S.  Batten,  Chard; 
2.  Wackley,  Poughill  ;  3.  Sainsbury,  Hanbrook. 
There  were  commended — Hocking,  Ilelston  ;  Rendle, 
Colebrook  ;  and  J.  W.  Batten,  Chard. 

On  Wednesday   evening   last   was   celebrated 

the  13th  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kesteven,  supported  by 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mechi,  and  a  large  and  influential 
gathering  of  landed  proprietors  and  agriculturists.  The 
Chairman  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Prosperity  to  the  Institution,"  called  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  so  young — a  mere 
baby,  having  been  founded  in  1S60 — and  commencing 
operations  without  any  capital,  its  benefits  are  now 
enjoyed  by  5S  male  pensioners,  2S  married  couples, 
S5  widows,  39  farmers'  daughters,  and  35  children  ; 
in  addition  to  which  44  additional  pensioners  are  about 
to  be  elected,  and  ,£14,000  stock  stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  trust  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In 
regretting  to  find  his  own  county,  Lincoln,  showing 
so  barely  as  a  supporter  of  the  Institution,  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  pleased  to  see  that 
it  was  only  credited  with  two  pensioners  on  the 
books,  and  added  that,  as  a  rule,  those  counties  sending 
most  pensioners  were  the  best  supporters  of  the  Insti- 
tution. At  the  close  of  the  Chairman's  speech,  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  secretary,  read  a  list  of  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  ^6500,  including  amounts 
from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Patron,  II.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  The  healths  of  the  Chair- 
man,  of  Mr.  Mechi,  founders  of  the  Institution,  and 
of  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  were  given.  The  health  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  of  the  honorary  local  secretaries  were  also 
proposed  and  acknowledged  ;  and  thus  was  brought  to 
a  close  a  very  pleasant,  and  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Institution,  to  add,  a  very  profitable  evening. 

At  the  Conference  last  week  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union,  at  Leamington,  a 
letter  was  read  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's desire  :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  you  invite  him,  nor 
does  he  conceive  it  would  be  advantageous  ;  but  he 
observes  with  care  all  proceedings  of  the  kind,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  that  justice  and  harmony  may 
prevail  in  the  relations  between  labourers  and  farmers." 

We  abridge,  from  Mr.  Robert  Ellett,  Hon. 

Sec.  to  the  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  an 
epitome  of  the  "  Agricultural  Children  Bill," 
which  he  has  given  in  the  Wilts  and  Gloucester 
Standard : — 

"Sec.  3.  Prescribes  the  date  at  which  the  Act  is  to 
come  into  operation,  i.e.,  January  1,  1875, — a  date  which 
will  avoid  any  difficulty  in  respect  to  existing  hirings,  and 
also  give  time  for  the  requisite  number  of  school  attend- 
ances before  the  Act  comes  into  operation,  without  which 
many  children  under  13  who  for  the  past  12  months  have 
been  at  work,  would  be  prohibited  from  working  for  a 
considerable  time.     (See  Sec.  6.) 

"Sec.  5.  Prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under 
the  age  of  eight  years  in  any  kind  of  agricultural  work, 
except  on  land  occupied  by  the  child's  parent. 

"Sec.  6.  Prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  in  any  kind  of  agricultural 
work  without  a  certificate  of  250  school  attendances,  or 
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between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  without  a  certificate  of 
150  school  attendances,  during  the  preceding  12  months. 
A  certificate  is  to  qualify  the  child  for  employment  for  12 
months  only,  so  that  in  order  to  continue  at  work  the 
child  must  be  able  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  certificate 
once  a  year,  which  involves  the  necessity  for  250  school 
attendances  if  under  10  years  old,  or  150  attendances  if 
between  10  and  13  years  old,  in  each  12  months.  A  '  school 
attendance  '  means  attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon 
meeting  of  a  school  for  the  whole  of  the  time  during  which 
instruction  in  secular  subjects  is  given  at  such  meeting,  so 
that  a  child  under  10  could  complete  the  requisite 
number  of  attendances  by  attending  school  for  250  half 
days,  which,  taking  out  Sundays  and  holidays,  is  in  effect 


contravention  of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  Act,  unless  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  the  child  was  employed  on  the  representation  of  his 
parent,  and  under  the  belief  in  good  faith  that  he  was  a 
duly  certified  child,  or  above  the  age  of  13  years,  in  which 
case  the  employer  will  not  be  guilty,  but  the  parent  will  ; 
and  the  penalty  is  fixed  by  sec.  n  at  not  exceeding  ^5 
for  an  employer,  or  £1  for  any  other  person. 

"  Sec.  15  enacts  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  10  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  agricultural  gang." 

Mr.  Isaac  Brown,   the  ingenious  deviser  of 

the  Shower-Irrigator,  which  we  saw  in  the  Batter- 
sea  showyard  ten  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  in 


agent  in  the  work  of  Agricultural  Improvement, 
it  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  here  such  a  note  as 
the  following,  given  us  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette : — ■ 

"  In  1869  I  had  a  field  of  16  acres  of  like  [uniformj  fer- 
tility. I  expected  to  plant  half  the  field  in  corn,  but  for 
some  reason  I  did  not.  In  the  half  that  had  been  ploughed 
for  corn  after  the  ground  had  been  broken,  the  weeds 
grew  more  rapidly.  Consequently,  I  broke  it  again  on 
June  20.  On  September  1  following  I  ploughed  theentire 
field,  and  sowed  in  Wheat.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — 
The  half  which  had  only  received  a  single  ploughing 
yielded  per  acre   13  bush,  and   18  lb.  ;    the  half  that 


Fig.  150.— Howard's  anchor. 


continuous  half-day  attendance  all  the  year  round— in 
other  words,  such  a  child  can  only  be  at  work  half-time  ; 
whilst  children  between  10  and  13  can  complete  their 
requisite  number  of  school  attendances  by  attending  for 
150  half  days,  which,  allowing  for  Sundays  and  holidays, 
is  equal  to  continuous  half-day  attendance  for  about  seven 
months,  enabling  the  child  to  work  half  time  during  that 
period  and  whole  time  for  the  remaining  five  months  of 
the  year — or  by  continuous  whole  days  attendance  a  child 
under  10  may  complete  the  requisite  number  of  school 
attendances  in  half  a  year,  and  go  to  work  the  other  half, 
and  children  over  10  can  complete  their  attendances  by 
whole  day  attendance  for  a  little  over  three  months  out  of 
the  year.  The  attendances  must  be  at  a  school  recognised 


operation  on  Mr.  Coleman's  grounds  near  Windsor 
ever  since — which  is  to  be  seen  also  in  Princes  Street, 
E.C.,  as  a  very  clever  street-watering  apparatus  — 
informs  us  that  he  has  laid  down  a  considerable  area 
under  the  same  management  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's park  at  Dunrobin,  and  another  considerable 
area  in  an  upland  strath  near  the  park.  The  heather 
which  covered  moss  and  boulder  clay  has  been  burnt, 
and  the  surface,  after  drainage,  has  been  dragged 
to-and-fro  with  sharpened  harrows  until  the  burnt 
heather,  root  and  branch,  has  been  mixed  up  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  surface  soil  into  a  sufficient  seed 
bed.     The  pipes  have  been  laid,  and  the  seed  sown — 


received  three  breakings  yielded  per  acre  23  bush,  and 
40  lb,,  which  made  a  difference  of  more  than  10  bush,  per 
acre!  At  one  dollar  per  bushel  this  would  pay  for  the 
extra  ploughing,  and  leave  a  nett  extra  profit  of  six  dollars 
per  acre  besides." 


HOWARD'S  NEW  STEAM-CULTURE 
SYSTEM. 

The  steam-culture  system  now  being  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  promises  to 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  land 
by  steam.     It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  an  engine 
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Fig.  151. — Howard's  engine  and  windlass. 


as  efficient  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  if  there 
be  such  a  school  within  2  miles  of  the  child's  residence, 
and  if  not,  then  at  some  other  elementary  sch  ool ;  but  no 
penalty  is  to  be  incurred  by  employing  a  ciil  6-  above  eight 
years  old  without  a  certificate  if  there  be  no  school  open 
which  the  child  could  have  attended  within  2  miles. 

"  Sec.  8.  Empowers  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  upon 
the  written  application  of  any  person  or  persons,  occupy- 
in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  300  acres  of  land  in  the 
petty  sessional  division,  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
eight  weeks,  between  January  1  and  December  31  in  any 
year. 

"  Sec,  9.  Declares  that  persons  employing  children  in 


5  cwt.  of  a  mixed  manure  have  been  sown  per  acre 
broadcast,  and  [the  whole  being  put  under  sufficient 
pressure  of  water  from  a  loch  on  a  higher  level,  it  now 
only  needs  the  turning  of  a  cock,  when  forthwith  many 
acres  of  land  receive  uniformly  over  their  whole  surface 
a  shower  as  heavy  or  as  light,  as  prolonged  or  as 
shortened,  as  may  be  desired  ;  the  land  then  becomes 
nicely  sodden,  the  manure  is  gradually  washed  into  the 
soil,  the  seed  and  young  plants  grow,  and  a  heavy  crop 
of  grass  and  Clover  will  soon  be  seen  where  nothing 
but  moorland  heather  hitherto  has  grown. 

While  the  "spur"  is  being  disparaged  as  an 


carrying  twodrumsfor  the  double  (win-system  i.e.,  two 
engines  on  opposite  headlands  and  two  implements 
between ;  or  the  I  win-engine  and  single  implement  system 
— or  the  double-drum  engine  may  move  along  one  head- 
land and  a  self-moving  anchor  along  the  opposite  one  ; 
or  it  may  work  stationary,  on  the  roundabout  plan. 
In  the  second  place  it  consists  of  an  engine  witli  wind- 
lass detached  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  of  new  imple- 
ments and  self-moving  anchors,  superior  to  any  now  in 
use.  It  may  be  as  well  to  hear  in  mind,  before  going 
further,  that  an  extensive  monopoly,  after  having  less 
or  more  retarded  the  progress  of  things  for  14  years, 
has  just  expired  ;  and  besides  the  patents  just  referred 
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to,  there  are  other  two  old  ones  which  are  also  now 
public  property,  viz.,  McRae's  and  Osborn's,  both  of 
which  were  reduced  to  practice  in  this  country — the 
former  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  the  latter  in 
Essex.  They  were  differently  reduced  to  practice  from 
what  they  are  represented  in  the  printed  specifications 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  as  they  were  sent  out  imme- 
diately to  British  Guiana,  their  practical  merits  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  hence  their  value  to  the  public 
at  the  expiry  of  the  two  patents.  Without  going 
further   into    details,   these   two    West    Indian   pro* 


now  that  it  has  become  public  property.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  contrary  is  true  of  both  the  West  Indian 
steam  culture  projects,  for  the  two  as  patented,  and  also 
as  they  were  reduced  to  practice,  now  belong  to  the 
public.  There  are  a  great  many  other  patents  and 
projects  not  patented  which  have  also  become  public 
property.  Into  these  we  do  not  go.  The  above  out- 
line of  the  history  of  steam  culture  will  suffice  to  show 
that  it  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  its  existence, 
and  that  the  agricultural  public  are  about  to  reap — as 
they  have  a  right  to  do— the  fruits  of  expired  patents. 


ing.  In  the  first  place  the  centres  work  cool  and 
truthful  to  each  other,  thereby  increasing  the  working 
effect  to  a  maximum,  and  reducing  the  consumption  of 
fuel  and  steam  and  tear  and  wear  to  a  minimum.  This 
is  a  grand  improvement,  and  the  second  is  similar, 
viz.,  the  relieving  of  the  boiler  from  being  pierced  by 
bracket  bolts,  &c.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated,  for  when  brackets  are  bolted 
to  the  boiler  unequal  expansion  plays  the  mischief 
with  the  boiler,  throws  the  centres  from  their 
truthful  position,   so   that  when  the   flywheel  begins 
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Fig.    152— Howard's  steam  cultivator. 


jects    embody    most    of    the     principles    of    modern  I 
steam  culture.      Thus  McRae's  steam-plough    had   a  I 
balance-movement    over    two     central    wheels,    like 
Fowler's,    sufficient   to    take   them   half  way    out   of  - 
the   ground  at  the   land's  end,   the   other   half  being  ' 
performed  by  springs,  very  different  from,  but  similar 
in   principle    to,    Howard's.      It   had  also   means   of  i 
adjusting  the  depth  of  the  furrow  and  of  steering,  and 
a  slack  rope  drum.    Osborn  patented  two  twin  engines,  J 
moving  along  opposite  headlands — the  most  popular 
system  of  the  present  day,  each  carrying  two  winding  ; 


Indeed,    during  the   last   year   not  a  few  have   been 
anxiously  looking  for  a  movement  in  this  direction. 

In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  May  17,  a  pre- 
liminary notice  will  be  found  of  that  portion  of  the 
Messrs.  Howard's  new  system  which  has  been  reduced 
to  practice,  viz.,  a  locomotive  engine  with  detached 
windlass,  two  self-moving  disc  anchors,  a  turning  culti- 
vator, and  a  balance  plough.  And  of  these  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  illustrated  description  and 
report  of  their  successful  working  in  the  field  on  Thurs- 
day, May  23. 


to  work  antagonistically  bolts  are  sprung,  and  so 
j  on,  the  boiler  being  rendered  useless  long  before 
I  the  plate  has  done  half  its  duty.  But  by  relieving  the 
j  boiler  from  all  this  cross-purpose  action  it  will  do  duty 
i  longer,  and  when  worn  out  can  be  renewed  without 
j  interfering  with  the  engine.     The  third  improvement  is 

a  gain  of  lateral  leverage  by  the  removal  of  the  engine 
1  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  where  it  should  not  be,  to 

the  bottom  of  the  tender,  where  it  should  be.     The 

gain  here  is  manifest,  and  greater  than  it  may  appear 
i  at  first  sight.     The  supply  of  steam  is  taken  from  the 


Fig.  153. — Howard's  steam  plough. 


drums  on  vertical  axes,  as  Fowler's,  and  hauling  one  or 
two  implements  between.  His  cultivator  closely 
resembles  the  to-and-fro  one  of  the  Messrs.  Howard 
which  gained  the  1st  prize  at  Leicester,  1868.  But  in  ! 
the  reduction  of  his  patent  to  practice,  instead  of! 
winding  drums,  Osbom,  unfortunately,  adopted  friction  J 
drums  similar  in  principle  to  what  Fowler  &  Co.  used  ; 
before  they  adopted  the  clip  drum.  Had  he  used  ' 
winding  drums,  more  would  have  been  heard  of  his 
steam  culture  project  on  the  twin-engine  principle  ;  but  j 
his  misfortune  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his  project,  ; 


The  engraving,  fig.  151,  p.  7S8,  represents  the  engine 
driving  the  windlass  by  means  of  an  axial  link-lever 
and  two  universal  joints  which  connect  the  crank- 
shaft with  the  axis  of  the  winding  drums.  The  wind- 
lass may  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  engine  as 
circumstances  require.  The  engine  is  locomotive,  and 
the  first  point  of  merit  in  its  construction  that  calls  for 
special  notice  is  the  placing  of  the  engine  and  working 
parts  on  the  tender.  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  which  effects  a  threefold  improvement  with- 
out incurring  any  counter  disadvantage  worth  mention- 


dome  of  the  boiler  over  the  furnace,  and  the  exhaust 
passes  through  the  water  tank,  thereby  heating  the 
feed  water.  This  arrangement  secures  a  rapid  supply 
of  dry  steam  to  the  cylinder,  obviates  extra  draught  in 
the  chimney,  and  economises  fuel. 

The  winding  drums,  it  will  be  seen,  are  placed  upon 
a  four-wheeled  carriage  with  the  snatchblocks  and 
guide  pulleys.  They  work  to-and-fro  independently 
on  a  common  axis  supported  by  standards  from  the 
framing  of  the  carriage,  gaining  or  losing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hauling 
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rope  at  every  rotation,  so  that  the  rope  is  evenly  reeled 
on  to  and  off  from  each  drum  barrel  respectively, 
thereby  maintaining  the  line  of  draught  in  its  true 
position  without  the  extra  pressure,  friction,  vibration, 
and  tear  and  wear  of  rope  experienced  when  the  drums 
are  stationary  and  when  the  reeling  apparatus  works 
to-and-fro  in  reeling  on  the  rope  to  one  barrel  and 
paying  it  off  from  the  other.  The  advantage  is  manifest, 
and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  drums  are  actuated  in 
reeling  and  unreeling  the  rope  independently  of  each 
other  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  simple  and  effective. 

The  Howard  anchor  is  decidedly  the  best  now  in 
use ;  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  self-moving 
action,  by  which  two  anchormen  are  saved,  one  on  each 
headland,  gives  it  an  advantage  over  other  anchors  that 
will  readily  be  appreciated  by  practical  farmers  at  the 
present  time,  when  farm  labour  is  rising  in  price.  The 
anchor,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  (fig.  150), 
consists  of  four  common  cutting  discs,  each  with  a 
barrel  to  prevent  it  sinking  too  far  into  the  ground. 
Upon  these  barrels  the  road  wheels  are  bolted.  The 
road  wheels  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  but  when  at 
work  last  week  they  were  placed  in  the  box  on  the 
further  side,  and  proved  sufficient  for  keeping  it  down. 
The  hauling  rope  passes  over  two  pulleys,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  one  snatchblock  or  pulley — the  common  construc- 
tion. The  right-hand  pulley  centres  over  the  axis  of 
the  small  driving  spur  pinion,  seen  inside  the  clutch 
lever,  which  extends  across  the  face  of  the  driven  spur 
wheel.  The  spur  wheel  of  the  anchored  rope  drum 
is  driven  by  another  small  pinion.  The  axis  of  the 
first-mentioned  spur  pinion  is  broken  by  means  of 
a  spring  ratchet  cam  clutch.  When  the  strain  is 
upon  the  two  anchor  pulleys,  the  spiral  spring  on  the 
axis  permits  the  driving  half  of  the  clutch  to  revolve 
without  rotating  the  driven  half;  but  when  the  imple- 
ment begins  to  leave  the  anchor,  and  the  pulley  to 
move  the  other  way,  the  cams  or  teeth  of  the  clutch 
come  into  action  so  as  to  move  the  anchor  the  breadth 
of  the  implement  forward  by  the  time  the  implement 
reaches  the  opposite  anchor.  The  anchor  at  each  end 
is  thus  moved  forward  by  the  catenary  action  of  the 
slack  rope,  the  extra  power  consumed  in  doing  so 
being  insignificantly  small,  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
the  slack  rope  between  the  nearest  rope  porter  and 
anchor  off  the  ground,  so  that  the  gain  in  keeping  the 
rope  off  the  ground  does  more  than  counterbalance 
any  extra  power  consumed.  There  are  two  ways  of 
regulating  the  forward  motion  of  the  anchor  to  the 
length  of  the  land,  the  one  by  a  different  set  of  spur 
gear,  and  the  other  by  throwing  the  clutch  gear 
out  of  action  during  one  bout.  This  is  done 
by  the  ploughman  leaving  his  implement  and 
lifting  the  lever  already  referred  to,  so  as  to  force 
back  the  half-clutch  and  prevent  the  action  of  the 
spiral  spring.  The  clutch  is  thus  a  double  one,  being 
a  lever  clutch  as  well  as  a  spiral  spring  one.  Under  the 
shafts  of  the  anchor  near  the  points  are  two  spurs  for 
preventing  the  anchor  from  moving  forward,  and  the 
tension  of  the  anchored  rope  by  passing  through  a 
loop  lifts  the  points  of  the  shafts  up  and  the  spurs  out 
of  the  ground  when  the  anchor  is  being  moved 
forward. 

The  new  turning  cultivator  of  the  Messrs  J.  &  F. 
Howard  is  a  complete  success.  It  is  capable  of 
working  to  any  required  depth  in  crossing  as  well  as  in 
breaking  up.  The  steerage  is  by  two  broad  angular 
rim  front  wheels,  whose  action  is  perfect,  giving  the 
ploughman  entire  control  of  his  implement.  The 
peculiar  mechanism  for  lifting  out  of  and  taking  on 
fresh  ground  in  turning  at  land's-end,  although  simple 
in  the  extreme  is  yet  replete  with  novelty  of  the 
highest  merit.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
engraving  (fig.  152),  of  a  sledge-brake  foot  pendant  from 
each  axle,  the  heel  of  which  forms  a  turntable,  on  to 
which  the  wheel  backs  when  the  trailing  rope  becomes 
the  hauling  rope,  thereby  raising  that  side  of  the 
implement  out  of  the  ground.  The  turntable  heel  is 
also  a  fulcrum  over  which  the  opposite  side  of  the  cul- 
tivator is  raised  by  the  leverage  of  the  rope-guide 
instantaneously  with  the  other  side,  so  that  both  rise 
together  as  the  implement  begins  to  wheel  round  on 
its  heel  and  take  on  its  full  breadth  of  ground  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  implement  is  fairly  turned  in  the  wheel 
rolls  off  the  turntable  foot  when  down,  the  cultivator 
drops  into  work  without  missing  an  inch  of  land,  the 
headland  being  left  of  uniform  breadth.  All  other 
turning  cultivators  miss  land  both  ways— a  triangular 
bit  at  the  side,  and  a  considerable  breadth  at  the  end, 
the  headland  being  ragged,  ugly,  uneven  in  breadth, 
and  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  Howard  cultivator  is 
thus  greatly  superior,  in  turning  in  and  taking  on  fresh 
ground,  to  all  other  turning  implements  now  in  use. 

The  engraving  (fig.  153)  represents  the  new  steam- 
plough  of  the  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard.  The  illus- 
tration is  so  plain,  and  the  general  principle  of  con- 
struction so  familiar,  that  very  little  descriptive 
explanation  is  required.  The  two  central  wheels  which 
carry  the  implement  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
the  beams  of  flanged  steel.  The  cut  shows  common 
turn-over  breasts,  which  may  be  removed,  and  digging 
breasts  put  on.  The  form  of  the  bodies  is  similar  to 
that  of  their  horse  ploughs,  and  the  implement  is 
readily  adjusted  to  plough  different  depths.  The 
steerage  is  perfect  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
one  of  the  double  furrow  ploughs  made  by  this  firm. 
They  also  make  three-wheeled  steam  ploughs,  but  the 
above  is  recommended  in  preference.     The  engraving 


shows  a  four-furrow  plough,  but  the  beams  may  be 
made  to  carry  any  number  of  bodies. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  engine,  windlass, 
anchor,  and  implements  in  reporting  the  working  of 
the  set  examined  by  the  writer  on  the  23d  ult,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  the  setting  down  of 
the  tackle,  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  shifting  from  one  field  to  another. 
The  engine  and  windlass  were  placed  inside  the  gate 
on  the  lower  headland.  With  the  exception  of  the 
water-cart,  the  engine  hauls  the  whole  set  to  the 
ground,  leaves  the  windlass  in  position  at  the  gate, 
and  if  the  land  is  dry  it  may  also  lay  the  rope  and  set 
down  the  anchor  and  implement  on  the  lower  head- 
land at  the  farthest  side  of  the  field,  return  and  place 
itself  in  position  beside  the  windlass.  The  water-cart 
horse  takes  the  other  anchor,  rope  porters  and  rope 
right  to  the  upper  headland,  setting  down  the  anchor 
opposite  the  one  on  the  lower  headland,  and 
bringing  the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  imple- 
ment. The  setting  down  need  not  occupy  many 
minutes.  The  two  ropes  went  direct  from  the 
two  drums  to  the  two  anchors.  One  went  angularly 
across  the  field  between  the  windlass  and  anchor  on 
the  upper  headland,  and  was  supported  by  two  self- 
moving  rope  porters.  The  rope  between  the  anchors 
had  two  porters,  which  were  shifted  by  a  lad.  The 
surface  of  the  field  was  somewhat  undulating,  with  a 
gentle  inclination,  and  upon  the  whole  well  adapted 
for  smashing.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  practical  farmers  present,  one  of  whom  became 
a  purchaser.  The  whole  set  goes  like  clockwork,  the 
delays  in  signalling  and  reversing  being  short  and  regu- 
lar. Two  men  and  a  boy  are  only  required — an  engine- 
driver,  who  has  entire  control  of  his  engine  and  windlass 
by  levers  conveniently  situated,  a  ploughman  to  attend 
to  the  implement  and  anchors,  and  a  boy  to  shift  the 
rope  porters.  On  the  23d  there  was  a  snatchblock 
anchor  on  the  lower  headland,  purposely  to  show  the 
farmers  present  the  difference  between  it  and  the  self- 
moving  anchor  at  the  upper  headland,  and  the  differ- 
ence was  very  remarkable,  the  self-moving  anchor 
doing  its  work  better  than  the  other,  and  without  the 
expense  of  an  anchorman.  The  taking  up  of  the 
tackle  in  shifting  to  another  field  is  even  more  expe- 
ditious than  the  setting  down,  for  the  anchors,  imple- 
ment and  rope  porters  may  all  be  brought  to  the 
windlass  and  engine  by  the  two  hauling  ropes,  and  so 
on.    IV.  B. 


THE  FARMERS  DIFFICULTY. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  the  labour 
difficulty  may  eventually  be  met,  I  would  adduce  the 
case  of  a  certain  farm  of  500  acres,  on  which  the  manual 
labour  bill  amounts  to  £§^o  a-year.  This  is  with  wages 
ranging  from  is.  to  2s.  &d.  per  day  for  men,  is,  3d.  to 
is.  6d.  for  women,  and  corresponding  payments  to 
boys  and  girls,  according  to  age  and  ability.  If  the 
Union  movement  should  ultimately  succeed  in  denying 
labour  to  farmers  except  for  earnings  and  privileges 
representing  an  increase  of,  say,  50  per  cent,  upon  the 
present  scale  of  wages,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  How  could  the  occupier  find  the  additional 
^420,  making  his  labour  bill  ^1260  for  no  more  work 
done  than  before  ?  The  farmer  will  certainly  not 
reduce  his  own  income  of  ^500  (taken  as  half  his 
rental),  for  he  would  rather  relinquish  business  alto- 
gether, or  seek  his  fortune  in  a  different  line,  than  con- 
tinue the  slow  and  hazardous  trade  of  husbandry 
for  any  smaller  profit  upon  his  capital.  The 
tithe-rent  charges  on  that  farm  will  remain  per- 
manently averaging  about  £17$  ;  and  the  rates, 
unalterable  except  by  way  of  increase,  cannot  be 
brought  under  ,£105  per  year.  Where  horses  already  do 
the  work  of  men  in  hoeing  and  in  reaping  the  grain 
crops,  and  in  mowing  and  making  the  hay,  and  where 
steam-power  aids  in  the  heavy  tillage,  besides  threshing 
the  corn,  cutting  up  fodder,  and  grinding  and  prepar- 
ing cattle  food,  there  is  little  scope  left  for  labour-saving 
mechanism,  unless  it  be  a  lightening  of  the  work  of 
thinning  Turnips  and  Mangels  by  an  improvement  of 
the  drop  drill,  ©r,  possibly,  a  cheapening  of  harvest 
operations  by  an  apparatus  for  tying  Wheat  in  sheaves. 
On  no  item  of  necessary  expenditure  can  any  adequate 
saving  be  looked  for.  On  the  contrary,  a  general  rise 
in  the  labour  market  must  inevitably  heighten  the  cost 
of  every  machine  or  commodity  which  the  farmer  has 
to  purchase  for  his  business.  He  cannot  hope  to  re- 
coup himself  by  realising  enhanced  prices  for  his 
principal  produce  ;  for  society  has  taken  especial  care 
that  he  shall  have  no  power  to  demand  for  his  corn 
even  is,  per  quarter  above  the  price  at  which  the  com- 
petition of  the  whole  world  can  keep  it  down;  and  as 
for  a  good  meat-market,  it  is  paid  for  by  a  counter- 
balancing decimation  of  his  animals  by  imported 
diseases. 

But  there  remains  that  considerable  item  of  outlay — 
the  rent,  which,  theoretically,  is  the  surplus  left  for  the 
proprietor  after  all  farm  expenses  have  been  paid,  and 
after  the  cultivator  has  been  satisfied  with  a  sufficient 
profit  upon  his  investment.  Is  the  sum  of  ^420  for 
the  labourers  to  be  taken  out  of  the  rent,  which  is  now 
^1000,  thus  depriving  the  landlord  of  ,£420  of  income 
and  depreciating  the  value  of  his  fee-simple  42  per 
cent.  ? 

On  such  a  holding  as  that  referred  to  this  need  not 


be  the  case.  The  manual  labour  costs  ^840  a  year,  or 
33J.  yd.  per  acre  over  the  whole  average.  But,  in 
reality,  the  charge  is  about  £2  Sj.  per  acre  upon 
320  acres  arable,  and  about  Sj\  per  acre  upon  1  So  acres 
of  permanent  grass.  Now,  let  the  proportions  of 
arable  and  pasture  be  reversed  and  wages  augmented 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  total  labour  bill  will  be  no 
greater  than  before — that  is,  £§40  would  still  pay  the 
labour,  to  the  extent  of  £3  \2s.  per  acre  upon  1S0  acres 
arable,  and  12s.  per  acre  on  320  acres  of  grass.  The 
landowner  would  preserve  his  property  intact,  and  each 
labourer  employed  would  enjoy  a  living  50  per  cent, 
better  than  that  which  he  earns  now.  The  difference 
would  be  in  the  number  of  hands — amounting  to  only 
one-third  of  the  present  force. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  such  wholesale  and  immediate 
laying  down  of  land  to  permanent  grass.  The  above 
is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that,  on  suit- 
able soils,  an  immense  displacement  of  labour  by  con- 
verting plough  land  into  pasture  may  hereafter  enable 
farmers  and  landowners  to  save  themselves  from 
disaster  while  meeting  the  difficulty  of  greatly  enhanced 
wages.  Of  course,  a  gradual  extension  of  grazing 
ground  is  alone  practicable,  from  the  necessity  of 
simultaneously  breeding  the  additional  number  of 
animals  to  feed  upon  it.  But  the  work  is  made  increas- 
ingly urgent  by  the  threatening  state  of  the  labour 
market,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  essentially 
a  landlord's  question.  It  is  the  surplus  fund  or  rent 
which  is  mainly  in  jeopardy,  and  to  save  it  by  increas- 
ing the  area  of  permanent  pasture  land  will  require 
something  more  than  mere  permission  for  tenants  to 
make  the  change.  Laying  down  extra  breadths  of  grass 
seeds  upon  fields  which  would  otherwise  have  yielded 
crops  for  the  market,  waiting  until  the  new  herbage 
has  become  profitable  grazing  ground,  and  reserving  in 
the  herd  and  flock  animals  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  turned  into  money,  involve  a  protracted  invest- 
ment, a  delay  in  realising  returns,  and  a  derangement 
of  cropping  and  of  business  which  comparatively  few 
occupiers  could  sustain  without  substantial  assistance. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  owners,  as  well  as  tenants, 
looking  the  labour  difficulty  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
making  provision  against  it  in  due  time. 

Substitution  of  a  smaller  number  of  highly-paid 
workmen  in  place  of  the  present  force  can  be  rapidly 
carried  out  over  considerable  tracts  of  country  by 
another  revolution  in  agricultural  management— 
namely,  the  application  of  the  steam-plough  to  clay 
soils  in  corn  husbandry,  with  a  minimum  of  labour- 
making  roots  and  consumption  crops,  as  practised  by 
Mr.  John  Prout,  of  Sawbridgeworth  ;  Mr.  Middleditch, 
of  Blunsdon,  near  Swindon  ;  Mr.  Bomford,  of  Pitchill, 
near  Evesham,  and  other  noted  steam  farmers.  And, 
in  a  direction  altogether  different,  a  living  profit  for  the 
occupier  and  rent  for  the  owner  may  be  realised  by  a 
system  of  irrigation  and  artificial  manuring,  as  adopted 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Stoke  Park,  in  Surrey.  But  the 
extension  of  such  enterprise  is  hopeless  unless  pro- 
prietors enter  actively  into  the  work  of  improvement, 
or  allow  their  estates  to  be  farmed  on  such  terms  as  will 
encourage  tenants  to  effect  the  amelioration  themselves. 
The  present  aspect  of  the  labour  question  should  move 
the  whole  agricultural  interest  to  an  earnest  considera- 
tion of  these  things,  for  I  much  mistake  the  situation  if 
unions  of  employers  to  resist  increase  of  wages  and 
shortening  of  time  (necessary  though  such  unions  may 
be)  will,  in  the  absence  of  more  solid  and  effectual 
measures,  prove  a  satisfactory  defence  against  demands 
which  may  ruin  us.  John  Algernon  Clarke,  the  Salis- 
bury Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.t  in  the  "  Times." 


AGRICULTURAL   MEETING  AT 
PLYMOUTH. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  and  South  ekn 
Counties  Association. 

Plymouth  :  June  2. — The  annual  showyard  of  this 
Society  opened  this  morning  on  the  same  fine  site, 
overlooking  country,  town,  and  sea,  which  received  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  eight  years  ago.  The  last 
visit  of  the  Provincial  Society  took  place  just  20  years 
ago,  in  the  second  year  of  that  resuscitated  life  for 
which  the  old  Bath  Association  had  chiefly  to  thank 
the  present  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  The  Exeter  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had 
excited  a  desire  in  the  western  counties  for  more 
frequent  meetings  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  letter  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  Acland  to  Sir  W.  Miles,  which  was  a  well 
argued  expression  of  this  desire,  led  to  an  extension  of 
the  operations  of  the  local  society,  which  thenceforth, 
as  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  has  prose- 
cuted annually  a  most  useful  career,  as  not  only  an 
agricultural  but  a  social  and  educational  institution  of 
very  great  serviceableness.  It  has  since  still  further 
enlarged  its  scope,  and  whereas  formerly  it  confined 
its  meetings  to  the  town  of  Bath,  and  latterly,  be- 
ginning at  Taunton  in  1852,  it  has  travelled  all 
over  the  south-western  counties,  including  Gloucester- 
shire, and  even  Hereford,  it  is  at  length  at  liberty  to 
travel  anywhere  south  of  the  Thames  ;  and  it  draws  its 
contributions  from  points  as  far  east  as  Sussex,  and  as 
far  west  as  Cornwall,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Channel 
Islands. 

The  present  exhibition  is  the  most  extensive  it  has 
yet  collected.  There  is  a  mile  of  shedding  occupied 
with  implements;  there  are  admirable  classes  of  Devon, 
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Sussex,  and  Channel  Islands  cattle — a  display  of  these 
three  breeds  that  has  never  been  excelled ;  there  is  a 
good  show  of  the  local  breeds  of  sheep,  besides  a  fair 
representation  of  Leicester,  Southdown,  Shropshire, 
and  other  breeds  ;  there  is  a  good  show  of  Berkshire, 
and  a  fair  display  of  other  breeds  of  pigs.  Agricultural 
horses  are  capitally  represented,  and  the  show  of  horses 
generally  is  as  good  as  appeared  in  1S65  on  the  same 
ground,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  There  is  a  large  poultry  tent  well  filled, 
and  a  large  and  well  filled  flower  tent,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  elsewhere.  There  is  a  capital  bazaar 
and  exhibition  of  art  manufactures,  where  anything 
from  a  doll  to  a  piano  can  be  purchased  or  inspected  ; 
there  is  a  fine  loan  collection  of  pictures  ;  there  are 
admirable  bands  of  music,  and  refreshment  tents,  which 
appeared  to  us  to  be  well  supplied,  and  under  better 
management  than  usual.  The  weather  has  been 
various,  but  if  it  shall  hold  fine  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  very  successful  meeting. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  the  numbers 
exhibited  at  Plymouth  and  at  several  previous  shows 
are  compared,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  including  the 
classes  competing  for  the  local  society's  prizes,  the 
entries  of  live  stock  are  the  largest  the  Society 
ever  had. 


Local 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses. 

Pigs. 

with 
extra. 

Total. 

Plymouth    (1853) 

99 

135 

■14 

18 



296 

Falmouth 

79 

141 

36 

*> 

— 

292 

Southampton 

145 

161 

62 

81 

79 

449 

Taunton  .. 

132 

218 

82 

88 

520 

Guildford 

iSg 

177 

49 

93 

26 

537 

Dorchester 

270 

1  S3 

80 

•35 

— 

673 

Plymouth 

=55 

■37 

74 

88 

167 

721 

The  Cattle  Classes  include  no  fewer  than  344  en- 
tries, which  is  a  number  far  in  excess  of  that  exhibited  at 
any  previous  meeting.  Of  these  upwards  of  So  are 
Devons.  In  the  1st  class  of  older  bulls,  Mr.  H. 
Farthing's  long  well-made  3-year-old  is  placed  1st, 
having  been  1st  in  a  younger  class  at  Cardiff"  last  year, 
and  2d  at  the  Penrhyn  show  of  the  Cornwall  Agri- 
cultural Society  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Jackman's 
Perfection,  which  was  1st  at  the  meeting  at  Exeter 
last  year  in  a  younger  class,  here  stands  2d.  He  is 
rather  light  in  the  hind -quarters,  but  of  admirable 
quality.  Lord  Falmouth's  bull,  here  only  highly 
commended,  stood  3d  in  a  similar  class  at  Penrhyn. 
Mr.  Davy's  Duke  of  Flitton,  with  many  other  cattle 
of  his  herd,  entered  for  this  show,  remain  at  home, 
owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  their  owner..  No  doubt 
tie  show  here  suffers  materially  from  that  cause. — Then 
come  a  small  class  of  younger  bulls -a  bull  from  Mr. 
Farthing's  herd  again  1st,  having  held  the  same  place 
at  Penrhyn,  where  he  contended  with  a  Shorthorn  for 
a  Champion  prize  but  failed,  owing  no  doubt  to  strong 
Shorthorn  prejudices  !  Mr.  Tremaine  shows  a  remark- 
ably fine  small  bull,  which  takes  the  2d  prize.  In  the 
bull  calf  class,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Dorsetshire,  is  1st 
with  a  great  beauty ;  Mr.  Gould,  of  Poltimore,  takes 
the  2d  prize.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  class  of 
Devon  cows,  and  Mr.  Lee  Senior,  of  Aylesbury,  takes 
the  1st  prize  with  a  light  red  cow,  which  quite  satisfies 
the  ideal  of  perfectly  beautiful  form.  The  2d  prize  goes 
to  a  cow  from  Mr.  A.  Smith's  herd,  rather  larger  for 
ward,  but  of  hardly  such  fine  quality.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  fore-leg  beneath  the  knee  can  be  grasped  by 
a  small  hand.  There  is  a  very  pretty  class  of  heifers 
in-calf,  Mr.  Smith  being  1st  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Buller  2d, 
while  Mr.  George  Turner  is  highly  commended.  The 
younger  heifer  class  includes  eight  entries — Mr.  Smith 
1st, Mr- J.  Jackman2d.  Mr. Smith's  heifer  is  quite  piled 
up  with  flesh  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  creating  almost  a 
deformity.  The  calf  class  includes  a  large  number  of 
very  pretty  entries  —  Lord  Falmouth,  taking  the 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  Lee  Senior  the  2d,  with  a  light 
red  very  long  calf, 

The  Shorthorns  include  as  many  entries  as  the 
Devons  in  competition  for  the  Society's  prizes.  There 
are  9  old  bulls,  io  younger  bulls,  6  bull  calves,  7  cows, 
7  heifers  in-calf,  12  yearling  heifers,  and  5  hetfer  calves. 
The  1st  prize  goes  to  a  large  roan  bull  of  great  mass 
and  good  quality  and  symmetry,  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  Game,  the  2d  to  a  more  vivacious,  active-looking 
white  bull,  whose  hair  and  style  indicate  constitution, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Alton  Priors.  The  roan 
bull  shown  by  Messrs.  Hosken,  of  Hayle,  having  been 
1st  in  his  class  at  Penrhyn,  is  here  highly  commended. 
He  handles  beautifully,  and  is  a  straight  well-ribbed 
bull,  Mr.  Game's  exceeding  it  in  depth  and  length, 
equalling  it  in  quality,  but  exhibiting  a  somewhat  defec- 
tive back,  drooping  slightly  at  the  tail.  The  younger 
bull  class  are  of  somewhat  various  merit ;  the  1st  prize 
gies  to  a  bull  from  an  Irish  herd,  Mr.  Gumbleton,  of 
Curryglass,  Co.  Waterford,  taking  it  with  a  roan  pos- 
sessing lots  of  mossy  hair.  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Taunton, 
takes  the  2d  prize.  In  the  calf  class  Mr.  Game  is  1st 
with  a  long  and  pretty  roan,  with  a  good  back  and 
wonderfully  fine  bosom,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  is  again 
2d  with,  a  rather  small  but  well-made  calf. 
The  cow  class  contains  as  fine  a  set  of  cows  as  ever 
were  seen  together,  and  the  judges  were  a  long  time  in 
deciding  on  their  relative  merits.  Mr.  Game  is  again 
lit  with  a  wonderfully  massive  white  cow,  with 
magnificent  shoulder  and  bosom.     Messrs.  Hosken  are 


2d  with  another  white  cow,  carrying  less  flesh  ;  Mr. 
Pollard,  of  Paignton,  is  commended  for  a  capital  roan 
cow.  The  heifers  in-calf  form  a  very  pretty  class, 
Mr.  Viveash,  of  Swindon,  takes  the  1st  prize  with  a 
straight  and  even  red  heifer,  especially  good  behind. 
Mr.  Strat ton's  2d  prize  roan  is  rather  more  inclined  to  be 
patchy.  There  is  a  large  young  heifer  class,  in  whicii 
Messis.  Hosken  are  1st  with  an  admirably  ribbed  up 
white  heifer,  and  Mr.  Stratton  2d.  The  calf  class  is 
memorable  for  Mr.  Kennard's  1st  prize  roan,  which 
has  a  coat  like  a  rabbit  for  thickness  and  mossy  soft- 
ness. 

The  Hereford*  are  here  far  from  home,  nevertheless 
they  include  41  entries.  A  large  and  massive  set  of 
old  bulls  constitute  the  first  class,  Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Covvbridge,  being  1st  with  one  very  heavy  and  true  ; 
and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Pembridge,  2d.  In  the  class  of 
2-year-old  bulls  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Tenbury,  is  1st ;  and 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Ludlow,  2d.  A  very  pretty  class  of 
bull  calves  is  exhibited,  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  Leo- 
minster, 1st,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards  2d.  The  cow 
and  older  heifer  classes  are  very  small.  The  younger 
heifer  class  include  nine  entries,  Mr.  Turner  taking 
both  1st  and  2d  prizes  ;  and  in  the  heifer  calf  class, 
including  seven  entries,  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards  is  1st,  and 
Mr.  J.  James,  of  Mappowder,  is  2d. 

The  Sussex  breed  are  shown  in  remarkable  strength 
— a  number  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  men  being  true 
and  loyal  to  the  second  designation  of  the  Society  as 
the  Southern  Counties  Association.  There  is  especially 
a  large  class  of  bull  calves,  in  judging  which  quality 
has  guided  the  decision,  and  the.prizes  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Turville,  of  Alton,  for  the  smallest  and  finest  calves  in 
the  class.  There  is  a  very  excellent  class  of  cows  and 
older  heifers,  Mr.  Turvill,  Mr.  Duke,  and  Mr.  Agate 
taking  the  prizes  ;  a  capital  class  of  younger  heifers, 
Mr.  Agate  and  Mr.  Duke  again  succeeding  ;  and  a 
small  good  class  of  calves,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Crawley,  and  Messrs.  Heasman,  of  Angmering,  are  1st 
and  2d. 

The  Channel  Islands  breeds  are  in  great  strength. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  beautiful  cattle  than 
the  grey  fawn  Jerseys,  with  black  points.  Prizes  and 
commendations  are  freely  awarded,  as  will  be  found  in 
the  prize  list  below.  The  yellow  or  red  and  white 
Guernsey  cattle  are  also  well  represented  by  a  number 
of  admirable  cattle,  the  cow  and  heifer  classes  much 
more  admirable  than  the  bull  classes,  however  ;  and 
the  1st  prize  is  awarded  here  to  what  seemed  to  us  an 
ugly  cow-headed  bull.  The  cow  class  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  cattle,  is  very  beautiful  indeed  : 
the  heifers  are  hardly  so  good. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  the  judges  of  cattle  : — 
Devons. 

Bull,  over  2  and  under  4  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.-151,  ,£20, 
Mr.  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater  (Master  Harry, 
aged  3  years  5  months)  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Jackman,  Hexworthy, 
Launceston  (Earl  of  Exeter,  aged  2  years  5  months).  Highly- 
Commended  :  Viscount  Falmouth,  Tregothnan  (Probus). 

Bull,  under  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.-151,  £25,  Mr.  W. 
Farthing  (Master  Robin,  aged  1  year  10  months)  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr. 
J.  Tremaine,  Polsue  (Napoleon,  aged  r  year  3  months). 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  under  12  months  old  on  June  r,  1S73. — 
1st,  ^10,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester  (Viscount, 
aged  7  months)  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  J.  Gould,  Bampfylde  Lodge, 
Poltimore,  Exeter  (Bampfylde,  aged  9  months). 

Cow  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  June  1,  1873.— ist,  ^15,  Mr.  T.  L.  Senior,  Ayles- 
bury, Bucks  (Moss  Rose,  aged  5  years  2  months)  ;  2d,  £io,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith  (Picture,  aged  3  years  1  months). 

Heifer  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk,  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition),  not  exceeding 
3  years  old  on  June  1,  i873.-ist,  £15,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  (Honest, 
aged  2  years) ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  James  H.  Buller,  Downes,  Crediton, 
Devon  (heifer,  aged  2  years  5  months).  Highly  Commended  : 
Mr.  George  Turner,  Brampford  Speke. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.-151,  £10, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  (Picture,  aged  1  year  8  months) :  2d,  £5,  Mr.  J. 
Jackman  (yearling  heifer,  aged  1  year  6  months). 

Heifer  Call,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on 
June  i.  1873.— 1st,  ,£10,  Viscount  Falmouth  (heifer  calf,  aged 
10  months  1  week) ;  2d,  ,65,  Mr.  T.  L.  Senior  (Moss  Rose  1st, 
aged  10  months).     Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Buller. 

Shorthorns. 

Bull,  exceeding  2  and  not  exceeding'4  years  old  on  Tune  1,  1873. 
—  1st,  £20,  Mr.  G.  Game,  Churchill  Heath,  Oxfordshire  (Earl 
of  Warwickshire  3d,  aged  3  years  6  months);  2d,  £10,  Messrs. 
J.  &  R.  Stratton,  Alton  Priors,  Marlborough,  Wilts,  and  The 
Duffryn,  Newport,  Monmouthshire  (Jack  Frost,  aged  2  years 
2  months).  Highly  Commended:  Wm,  Hosken  &  Sons, 
Loggan's  Mill,  Hayle. 

Bull,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.— 1st,  £25, 
Mr.  R.  J.  M.  Gumbleton,  Glanatore,  Curryglass,  county  Water- 
ford  (Lord  Courtown,  aged  1  year  1  month)  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hewett,  North  Court,  Taunton  (The  Claimant,  aged 
1  year  7  months).  Highly  Commended  :  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard, 
Mamhull  Rectory,  Blandford.     Commended  :  Mr.  J.  Stratton. 

Bull  calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old,  on  June  1, 
1873.— 1st,  ^io,  Mr.  G.  Game,  John  Bull  2d,  aged  9  months 
4  weeks) ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewett  (Saccharometer, 
aged  6  months  2  weeks). 

Cow  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  June  1,  1873.  — 1st,  ^15,  Mr.  G.  Game  (Princess 
Alexandria,  aged  5  years)  ;  2d,  ^10,  Messrs.  W.  Hosken  &  Sons 
(Countess  of  Oxford  2d,  aged  3  years  4  months).  Commended  : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Pollard.^  Blagdon,  Paignton. 

Heifer  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  not  exceeding  3 
years  old  on  June  1,  1873.-151,  £15,  Mr.  O.  Viveash,  Berwick 
Basset,  Swindon  (Mary  Ann,  aged  2  years  2  months)  ;  2d,  ,£10, 
Mr.  J.  Stratton  (Mabel,  aged  2  years  10  months).  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  G.  Game. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.— 1st,  .£1°. 
Messrs.  Hosken  &  Sons  (Moss  Rose  2d,  aged  1  year  10  months) ; 
2d,  ^5,  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  The  DufFryn,  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire (Nectarine  Bud,  aged  1  year  3  months).  Commended  : 
Lieut. -Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on 
June  1,  1873.— 1st,  ,610,  Rev.  R.  E.  Kennard  (Queen  Mary, 
aged  10  months  and  3  weeks) ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Horswell,  Week  I 


Barton,  Milton  Abbott  (Oxford  Cometilla,  aged  11  months). 
Highly  Commended  :  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley,  Winchcombe, 
Gloucestershire.     Commended  :  Mr.  W.  Horswell. 

Hergfords. 

Bull,  exceeding  2  and  not  exceeding  4  years  old  on  June  r, 
1873 — 1st,  £20,  Mr.  E.  Spencer,  Lancadle,  Cowbridgc,  Glamor- 
ganshire (Von  Moltkc,  aged  3  years  4  months)  ;  2d,  2io>  Mr.  P. 
Turner,  The  Leeii,  Pembridge,  Leominster  (Provost,  aged  3  years 
1 1  months),  Coin  mended  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Davy,  Horn  Park, 
Beaminster. 

Bull,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.  —  1st,  £25,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Bailey,  RoscJ.ile,  Tenbury  (King  of  the  Dale,  aged  1  year 
5  months)  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  Llandowlais.  Usk,  Mon- 
mouthshire (Von  Moltkc  2d,  aged  1  year  4  months).  Com- 
mended: Mrs.  S.  Edwards,  Wintercott,  Leominster. 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on  June  1, 
1873.— ist,  -£t°.  Mrs.    Sarah  Edwards  (Student,  aged  9  months 

2  weeks)  ;  ad,  £s,  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards,  Broadwood,  Leominster 
(Arthur,  aged  9  months  3  weeks).  Commended:  Mr.  H.  N. 
Edwards. 

Cow  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  June  1,  1873.-151,  £15,  Mr.  J.  T.  Paul,  Trelaske, 
Granipound  (Daisy,  aged  6  years  6  months);  2d,  ,£io,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow  (Duchesa  of  Bedford 
6th,  aged  4  years  10  months). 

Heifer  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk,  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,    not    exceeding 

3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.— 1st,  ^15,  Mr.  J.  W.  James  (Pearl, 
aged  2  years  5  months) ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  J.  T.  Paull  (Young  Daisy, 
aged  2  years  9  months). 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  2  years  on  June  1,  1873.  — 1st,  £IO>  Mr. 
P.  Turner  (Exquisite,  aged  1  year  9  months);  2d,  £$,  Mr.  P. 
Turner  (Satellite,  aged  1  year  g  months).  Highly  Commended  : 
Mr.  W.  B.  Peren.     Commended  :  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on 
June  1,  1873. — ist,  ,£10,  Mr.  H.  N.  Edwards  (Dolly,  aged  10 
months)  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  J.  W.  James  (Rosebud,  aged  7  months). 

Sussex. 

Bull,  exceeding  2  and  not  exceeding  4  years  old  on  June  r, 
1873.— ist,  £20,  Mr.  R.  Mills,  Theale,  Slinfold,  Horsham  (Bis- 
marck, aged  3  years  5  months)  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Turvill,  Hartley 
Park  Farm,  Alton  (Hartley,  aged  2  years  10  months). 

Bull,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1S73.  —  ist,  £2$, 
Mr.  A.  Agate,  West  Street,    Horsham  (Alfred    2d,  aged  1  year 

7  months)  ;  2d,  £10,  Messrs.  E.  &  A.  Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashurst, 
Steyning  (Dorchester,  aged  1  year  6  months). 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on  June  1, 
1873. — ist,  .£10,  Mr.  J.  Turvill  (Tom,  aged  6  months);  2d,  ,£5, 
Mr.  J.  Turvill  (Willie,  aged  7  months  1  week). 

Cow  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  June  1,  1873.— ist,  ,615,  Mr.  Turvill  (Colley, 
aged  above  6  years)  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  Blake  Duke,  Arundel  (Bar- 
maid, aged  4  years  2  months).  Highly  Commended :  Messrs. 
J.  &  A.  Heasman,  Arundel. 

Heifer  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a  calf  within  six  months 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  not  exceeding 
3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.  — ist,  ^15,  Mr.  Alfred  Agate,  Hor- 
sham, Sussex  (Adelaide  3d,  aged  2  years  7  months)  ;  2d,  £10, 
Mr.  Agate  (Actress  3d,  aged  2  years  7  months).  Highly  Com- 
mended :    Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Heasman. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  ^10, 
Mr.  A.  Agate  (Auburn,  aged  1  year  7  months)  ;  2d,  £$,  Mr.  B. 
Duke  (Young  Lofty,  aged  1  year  11  months). 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old  on 
June  1,  1S73. — ist,  ^10,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley, 
Sussex  (Pride  of  the  Family,  aged  11  months)  ;  2d,  ^5,  Messrs. 
J.  &  A.  Heasman  (Pride  of  Ham,  aged  8  months  3  weeks). 
Highly  Commended  :  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Heasman. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
Jersey. 

Bull,  exceeding  t  year  old  on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  ^15,  Mr.  G. 
Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey  (Favourite,  aged  2  years 
10  months)  :  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ramsden,  Busbridge  Hall, 
Godalming,  Surrey  (Colin,  aged  2  years  5  months).  Commended  : 
Mr.  W.  Gilbey,  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead  ;  Mr.  G.  Simpson. 

Cow,  exceeding  3  years  old,  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a 
calf  within  six  months  next  preceding  June  1,  1873, — ist,  £15, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ramsden  (Deerfoot,  aged  4  years  4  months)  ;  2d,  £7, 
Mr.  G.  Simpson  (Queen,  aged  6  years  3  months). 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  £12, 
Mr.  G.  Simpson  (Queenie,  aged  2  years  6  months) ;  2d,  £7,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ramsden  (Blossom,  aged  2  years).  Commended:  Mr.  G. 
Simpson. 

Guernsey. 

Bull,  exceeding  1  year  old  on  June  r,  1873. — ist,  .£15,  Mr.  J. 
Daw  (Sir  John,  aged  about  2  years) ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  H.  Compton, 
Manor  House,  Lyndhurst  (Young  Rufus,  aged  1  year  6  months). 
Highly  Commended:  Mr.  T.  Blondel,  Brickfield,  St.  Peter's 
Port,  Guernsey. 

Cow,  exceeding  3  years  old,  in-calf,  or  if  in  milk  having  had  a 
calf  within  six  months  next  preceding  June  1,  1873. — 1st,  ,£15, 
Mr.  R.  Rendle,  Catel  Farm,  Guernsey  (Lady  Jane,  aged  3  years 
3  months);  2d,   £7,    Mr.    H.    Compton  (Rosette,  aged  5  years 

8  months).  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  T.  B.  Le  Page,  St.  Peter's 
Port,  Guernsey. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  £12, 
Mr.  H.  Compton  (Princess,  aged  1  year  10  months)  ;  2d,  £7, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders,  Stoke  House,  Exeter  (Lily  of  the  Valley, 
aged  2  years  11  months).     Commended  :  Mr.  Thomas  Blondel. 

Pair  of  Dairy  Cows,  in-milk  and  in-calf,  exceeding  3  years  old 
on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  .£10,  Mr.  W.  Gilbey,  Hargrave  Park, 
Stanstead  (Milkmaidand  Rat,  aged  6  years  3  months,  and  4  years 
6  months), 

(Special  Prizes  offered  by  Local  Society.) 
Devon  Cattle. 

Bull,  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. — ist,  .£15,  Mr. 
W.  Perry,  Alden,  Lewdown. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  i,  1873. 
— ist,  £15,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Brampford-Speke  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Fowleslands,  Stockley  Pomeroy,  Crediton. 

Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. 
— ist,  £15,  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Brampford-Speke:  2d,  ,£to,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Mason,  Ashprington  Court,  Tomes,  Devon. 

Best  Cow,  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873,  in-calf. — 
ist,  j£io,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Henstrete  House,  Whimple  ;  2d 
£5,  Mr.  J.  Gould.  Highly  Commended  ;  Mr.  J.  Tremayne' 
Sydenham.  Commended  ;  Mr.  N.  Cooke,  Chevithorne  Barton' 
Tiverton.  ' 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873,  in-calf. — ist, 
£10,  Mr.  G.  Turner;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  J.  Gould. 

Heifer,  not  less  than  12  months  nor  exceeding  2  years  old  on 
June  1,  1873. — ist,  ,£10,  Captain  R.  S.  Lowndes-Stone-Norton, 
Langdon  House,  Dawlish  ;  2d,  £$,  Mr.  George  Turner.  Highly 
Commended  :  Capt.  R.  S.  Lowndes-Stone-Norton. 

South  Devon. 

Best  Bull,  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  r,  1873. — ist,  £1$, 
Mr.  J.  Wroth,  Coombe  Barton  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  R.  Cocks,  Burraton 
Farm,  Plymouth. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  i,  1873. 
— ist,  £15,  Mr.  R.  D.  Hurrell,  Bowden,  Sherford,  Kingsbndge  ; 
2d,  £10,  Mr.  W.  Coaker,  Charlton  Court,  Kingsbridge.  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  J.  B.  Oldreive,  Little  Darmouth. 

Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1,  1873.— 
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ist,    £  15,    Mr.    C.     G.     Mason,    Ashprington    Court,    Totnes ; 
2d,  £10,  Mr.  G.  Wyatt,  Trehele,  Modbury. 

Best  Cow,  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873,  in-calf,  &c. 
— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  W.  Coaker;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Coaker.  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  \V.  H.  Barons,  Higher  Eastons,  Kinesbridge. 
Commended  :  Mr.  W.  R.  Coulton,  Dean  Court ;  Mr.  J.  Lake, 
Rose  Cottage,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Paige -Browne,  Great  Engle- 
bourne,  Harberton. 

Best  Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1S73,  in-calf, 
—ist,  ^10,  Mr.  G.  Coaker:  2d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Coaker.  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  G.  Coaker. 

Heifer,  not  less  than  12  months  nor  exceeding  2  years  old  on 
June  1,  1873.— ist,  £10,  Mr.  W.  Coaker ;  ad,  £5,  Mr.  L.  N. 
Oldreive,  Devon. 

Shorthorns. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873. — 
ist,  ,£10,  Mr.  James  Horswell,  jun.,  Burns  Hall,  Lewdown  ;  2d, 
£5,  Mr.  J.  Rendell,  Coffinswell. 

Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  r,  1873, — 
ist,  ^10,  Mr.  William  Horswell ;  2d,  ^5,  Mr.  R.  W.  Pollard, 
Blagdon,  Paignton. 

Cow,  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  1,  1873,  in-calf,  &c. — ist, 
£6,  Mr.  R.  W.  Pollard. 

Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old  on  June  i,  1873,  in-calf,  &c. 
—ist,  £6,  Mr.  R.  W.  Pollard  ;  ad,  £4,  Mr.  J.  Rendell, 
Coffin  swell. 

SHEEP. 

The  Sheep  classes  constitute  a  very  good  exhibition 
of  all  our  leading  breeds,  together  with  those  local 
breeds  which  belong  to  this  corner  of  England. 

Leicesters  are  represented  by  29  entries,  contributed 
from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Radmore,  Gould, 
Rosewame,  Potter,  and  Tremaine — all  local  breeders. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Tremaine,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Gould  take  prizes.  The  older  class  of  rams,  in 
which  Mr.  G.  Turner 
is  ist,  is  superior  to  the 
yearlings,  and  there  are 
three  very  pretty  pens 
of  five  shearling  ewes, 
in  which  Mr.  Gould 
and  Mr.  Turner  are 
respectively  1st  and  2d. 

Tb  e  Cotswolds  are 
very  well  represented 
by,  as  usual,  very  short 
classes,  in  which  Mr. 
Swanwick,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  Farm, 
takes  all  the  1st  prizes, 
with  a  most  excellent, 
recognisable,  and  uni- 
form style  of  sheep. 

The  Devon  Long- 
wools,  a  very  useful 
breed,  are  very  well 
represented,  both  here 
and  in  the  better  filled 
classes  competing  for 
the  local  prizes.  Mr. 
Corner,  of  Torweston, 
an  old  correspondent 
of  this  paper,  takes  all 
the  prizes,  and  a  very 
large,  handsome  lot  of 
sheep  he  shows. 

The  Southdowns  are 
fairly  shown  in  small 
classes,  and  Mr.  Rig- 
den  takes  all  the  prizes, 
both  in  the  older  and 
younger  ram  classes. 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton 
shows  the  only  pen  of 
five  yearling  ewes  ex- 
hibited, and  very 
worthily  receives  the 
prize. 

Hampshire  Down,  Shropshire,  and  Oxfordshire 
Down  are  exhibited  in  about  even  numbers,  and  the 
Shropshire  men  exhibit  their  usual  pluck  and  enter- 
prise in  sending  by  far  the  longest  distance  of  any 
exhibitors  at  this  show.  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Raw- 
lence  show  some  capital  Hampshire  Downs  ;  Mr.  Fitt, 
of  Winchester,  takes  the  1st  prize  for  a  remarkably  fine 
pen  of  shearling  ewes  ;  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster  takes  most 
of  the  Shropshire  prizes;  Mr.  G.  Wallis  takes  almost 
all  the  Oxfordshire  Down  prizes,  Mr.  Druce,  of  Eyns- 
ham,  however,  taking  the  2d  prizes  for  older  rams  and 
the  prizes  for  yeailing  ewes. 

Then  come  some  very  good  representatives  of  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Horned  Sheep,  and  of  the  Exmoor 
Mountain  Breed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
prize  list  below. 

The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

Leicester's. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  £,0,  Mr.  T.  Potter,  Ycllowford,  Thor- 
verton,  Cullompton  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  J.  Tremaine 

Ram  of  any  other  age.- rst,  ^10,  Mr.  G.  Turner;  ad,  £5i 
Mr.  J.  Tremaine. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes.— ist,  £1;  Mr.  J.  Gould  ;  ad,  £5,  Mr. 
G.  Turner, 

Cotswolds. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  Z10,  Mr.  R.  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College  Farm;  2d,  £5.  Mr.  R.   Swanwick. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.  — ist,  ^10,  Mr.  R.  Swanwick  ;  ad,  £s, 
Messrs.  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes.— ist,  ^io,  Mr.  R.  Swanwick. 

Devon  Loncwoolr. 
ist,  ,£10,    Mr.    Richard    Corner,    Torweston, 


South  dowxs. 
Mr.   W.  Ri, 


Hove,  Brighton  ; 
Mr.  W.  Rigden  ;  2d,  £5, 
o,  Sir  W.  Throckmorton, 


Yearling  Ram. — ist,  ^io, 
ad,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Rigden, 

Ram  of  any  other  age.  —  1st,    £10, 
Mr.  W.  Rigden. 

Pen  of  5    Yearling   Ewes. —ist,    £ 
Bart.,  Buckland,  Faringdon. 

Hampshire  Downs. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill 
House,  Tisbury  ;  ad,  ,£5,  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  ;£io,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Littlecott, 
Wilts  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge,  Wilton. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes. — ist,  ^10,  Mr.  J.  Rawlence  ;  2d,  £5, 
Mr.  J.  Rawlence. 

Shropshires. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster,  Apley  Park, 
Shiffiial,  Salop  ;  ad,  £5,  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  Fenn  ;  2d,  ^5,  Mr.  W. 
O.  Foster. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes.— ist,  j£io,  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster  ;  2d,  £5, 
Mr.  W.  Yates,  Grindel  House. 


Pen  of  5  Ewes  of  2  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  shown  in  their 
wool,  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned.— ist,  £3,  Messrs.  T.  & 
J.  Squire;  2d,  £2,  Mr.  R.  May. 


Oxfordshire  Downs. 

Wallis, 


Old 


Shofford, 
;  2d,  £S, 


Yearling    Ram. — ist,   ^10,    Mr.    G. 
Faringdon  ;  2d,  £$,  Mr.  G.  Wallis. 

Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,  j£io,  Mr.  George  Wallii 
Mr.  A.  F.  M.  Druce,  Twelve  Acre,  Eynsham. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes. — ist,  ,£10,  Mr.  A.  F.  M.  Druce. 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Horns. 

Yearling  Ram. — ist,  £10,  Mr.  H.  Farthing,  Nether  Stowey, 
Bridgwater ;  2d,  .£5,  Mr.  H.  Farthing. 

Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,  £io,  Mr.  E.  G.  Legg,  Coombe 
Down,  Beaminster  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  E.  G.  Legg. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes, — ist,  £10,  Mr.  J.  W.  James. 


Fig.  154.— ransomes'  combined  plough  and  subsoiler. 


Yearling  Ram.— 
Williton,  Somerset. 

Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,  £10,  M 
R.  Corner. 

Pen  of  s  Yearling  Ewe 
Mr.  R.  Corner. 


R.  Corner;  2d,  £5,  Mr. 
ist,  j£io,  Mr.  R.   Corner  ;  ad,  £5, 


Fig.  155. — ransomes'  double-furrow  plough  with  lifting  wheels. 


Exmoor  and  other  Mountain. 

Ram  of  any  age. — ist,  ^ro,  Lord  Poltimorc,  Poltimore  Park, 
Exeter;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton. 

Pen  of  5  Yearling  Ewes, — ist,  £5,  Lord  Poltimore  ;  2d,  ^3, 
Lord  Poltimore. 

(Special  Prizes  oflered  by  Local  Society.) 

Leicesters. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  T.  Potter,  Yellowford,  Thorver- 
ton  ;  2d,  £2  ios.,  Mr.  G.  Turner. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  T.  Potter;  2d,  £2  ios., 
Mr.  J.  Gould. 

Five  Yearling  Ewes.— ist,  .£5,  Mr.  G.  Turner  ;  2d,  £2  ios., 
Mr.  J.  Gould. 

South  Devon. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  £$,  Mr.  J.  Fairwcather,  Malston  Sher- 
ford,  Kingsbridgc  :  2d,  £3  \os.,  Mr.  J.  Fairwcather. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  C.  G.  Mason,  Ashpring- 
ton Court,  Totnes  ;  2d,  £2  ior.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cornish. 

Five  Yearling  Ewes.  — ist,  £5,  Mr.  R.  Hurrell,  Bowdcn,  Shcr- 
ford,  Kingsbridge  ;  2d,  £2  xos.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hallcu,  Sherford 
Barton,  Plympton. 

Five  Ewes,  of  2  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  shown  in  their 
wool,  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned. — ist,  £$,  Mr.  J.  Stookc, 
East  Sherford,  Plympton,  South  Devon  ;  2d,  £2  ios.,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hallett,  Sherford  Barton,  Plympton. 

Devon  Loncwool. 

Yearling  Ram.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  G.  Radmore  ;  2d,  £2  ios.,  Mr. 
J.  Healhcute  Amory,  M.P.,  Tiverton. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  J.  H.  Amory,  M.P.;  ad, 
£2  10s.,  Mr<    E.  Gihlnngs,  Brenton,  Exminstcr. 

Five  Yearling  Ewes.— ist,  £^,  Mrs.  E,  (lihbmgs  ;  2d,  £2  10s., 
Mr.  J.  II.  Amury,  M.P. 

Five  Ewes,  of  2  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  shown  in  their 
wool,  anil  with  their  lambs  nut  we.incd.  — ist,  £5,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Amory,  M.P.;  2d,  £2  10*.,  Mrs.  E,  Gibbingg, 

Dartmoor. 

Yearling  Ram.— «tf  £3.  Mr.  K.  May,  Grcndon,  Tavistock  ; 
2d,  £2,  Mr.  P.  Willing,  Wringworthy,  Tavistock 

Ram  of  any  othei  age.— ist,  £1,  Mr,  Thomas  Willing;  ad, 
£2,  Messrs.  U.gcJ.  Squire,  South  Brentor, 

Five  Yearling  Ewes.  — ist,  £it  Mr.  James  Drew;  ad,  £2,  Mr. 
R.  Stevens,  Morwcll  Barton,  Tavistock. 


HORSES. 

The  Horses  include  classes  for  agricultural  purposes, 
hunters,  hacks,  and  ponies.  Of  these  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  two  last  are  very  scantily  filled — that  there 
are  several  very  handsome  and  useful  hunters  exhibited, 
and  that  the  agricultural  classes  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  class  of  agricultural  stallions  over  two  years  old  is 
excellent.  Lord  Ashburton  takes  the  1st  prize  with 
his  handsome  bright  bay  ;  Mr.  N.  Cooke,  of  Tiverton, 
the  2d,  with  a  black  cart  stallion  ;  Mr.  Oldreive,  of 
Dartmouth,  is  commended  for  a  bright  bay,  and  a 
capital  chestnut  from  Suffolk  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Pearse,  of  Plymouth.  There  is  a  more  various  class  of 
younger  stallions— Mr.  S.  Davis,  of  Pershore,  1st ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Elliott,  of  Plymouth,  2d.  A  few  very  pretty 
mares  and  fillies — looking,  however,  more  like  coach 
horses  than  cart  horses — make  up  the  agricultural 
section.  In  the  hunters'  classes  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Bicknell  are  1st  and  2d,  with  very  fine  thorough-bred 
chestnut  stallions.  Mr.  Battams  takes  the  ist  prize  in 
the  next  class  with  a  bay  gelding,  and  Mr.  Trist  the  2d 
prize,  with  a  half-bred  bay  mare — there  being  five 
entries.  Mr.  Battams  is  also  1st  in  the  class  for  mares 
or  geldings  foaled  in  1S69,  and  Mr.  Trist,  of  Ivybridge, 
is  again  2d.  In  the  younger  classes,  of  more  various 
quality,  Mr.  Trist  is  ist,  and  Mr.  Battams  2d.  The 
mares  and  foals  are 
represented  by  only 
five  entries  —  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  Tiverton, 
1st,  and  Mr.  A.  Gould, 
of  Powderham,  2d. 

The  following  is  the 
list  of  prizes  : — 

For  Agricultural 
Purposes. 

Stallion,  foaled  before 
1871.— ist,  ,£25,  Lord  Ash- 
burton, The  Grange,  Alres.- 
fordfSamson,  aged  7  years); 
2d,  £15.  Mr.  N.  Cooke. 
Chevithorne  Barton,  Tiver- 
ton (Young  Prince,  aged  2 
years  11  months).  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  J.  B. 
Oldrievc,  Dartmouth. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1871. 
—  ist,  ^20,  Mr.  Davis, 
Woolashill,  Pershore,  Wor- 
cestershire ;  2d,  £\o,  Mr, 
Elliott,  Swilley  Farm,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Mare  and  Foal,  or  in- 
foal.— ist,j£i5,  Mr.  Elliott : 
=d,  ,65,  Mr.  Cooke. 

Filly,  foaled  in  1871.— 
ist,  £i$,  Mr.  Elliott  ;  2d, 
£5,  Mr.  May. 

Hunters. 
Thoroughbred  Stallion 
for  Hunters. — rat,  £40, 
Mr.  Payne,  Flyfield  House, 
Marlborough,  Wilts  ;  2d, 
£i$,  Mr.  T.  Bickell,  St. 
John's,  Lamertod,  Tavis- 
tock. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  foaled 
before  Jan.  1,  1809.— ist, 
^25,  Mr.  G.  B.  Battams, 
Kilworthy,  Tavistock  ;  2d, 
£10,  Mr.  W.  Trist,  Lane- 
ford  Barton,  Ugboroii^h. 
Commended  :  Mr.  E,  Bur- 
bridge,  South  Wraxall, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  foaled 
in  1869.— ist,  £25.  Mr.  1 ;. 
B.  Battams ;  2d,  ^10,  Mr.  W.  Trist.  Commended:  Mr.  W.  Trist, 
Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in  1870.— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  W.  Trist  :  ad, 
£$,  Mr.  G.  B.  Battams.     Commended:  Mr.   P.    Syinons,  Wash- 
bourne,  Habcrtonford. 

Colt  or  Filly,  foaled  in  1872.-151,  £to,  Mr.  R.  Irish,  Court 
Prior,  Cornwoithy,  Totnes  ;  ad,  £$,  Mr.  E.  G.  Legg.  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  A.  E.  Gould.  Blackheath,    Powderham. 

Mare  and  Foal,  or  in-foal.— ist,  ,615,  Mr.  N.  Cooke  ;  ad,  £$, 
Mr.  E.  Gould.     Commended  :  Mr.  E.  Gould. 

Hacks. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  above  14  hands  and  not  exceeding  15  haniU 
1  inch,  calculated  to  carry  14  stone.  —  ist,  ,£15,  Mr.  Wrjackiu  m, 
Caprera  Terrace,  Plymouth  ;  ad,  ,£5,  Rev.  A.  C.  Thynne,  Kil- 
Iiampton,  Stratton. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  above  14  hands  and  not  exceeding  15  hfl 
1  inch.— ist,  ,615,    Mr.   R.    B.   Wood,  Godwell,  Ivybridge  ;  -d, 
£5,  Rev.  A.  C.  Thynne. 

Ponies, 

Marc  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  14  hands. — ist,  £10,  Mr,  II. 
Anthony,  Ycalmptun  Mills,  Yealmpton  ;  ad,  ^5,  Mr.  J.  A.  Col- 
lings,  Paul  Street,  Exeter. 


PIGS. 

The  Pig  Classes  are  of  various  kinds,  the  Bcrkshires 
probably  taking  the  palm,  and  Messrs.  Duckering, 
Wheeler,  Collier,  Dove,  Ilumfrey,  Swanwick,  Stewart, 
and  Lord  Aylesbury  taking  the  prizes.  The  large  white 
breed  is  one  about  which  you  can  hardly  make  a  mi?- 
t.ike  ;  but  the  so-called  small  breeds  appear  to  us  to  be 
getting  larger  year  by  year,  and  judgments  are  perhaps 
warped  by  the  extraordinary  size  exhibited  in  the  pens, 
and  the  extraordinary  precocity  asserted  in  the  entries. 
There  are  pigs  exhibited  only  a  few  months  old,  which 
should  certainly  hive  been  examined  by  the  veterinary 
surgeons  for  tests  of  age,  for  they  appear  to  be  many 
months  older  than  they  are  declared.  The  smaller 
black  classes  arc  very  good — Mr.  Collier's,  which  take 
the  two  prizes  in  the  class  under  one  year  old,  cannot 
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be  excelled.  The  sows  of  this  breed,  with  their  litters, 
are  also  first-rate,  and  here  Mr.  Collier  is  again  suc- 
cessful. The  class  of  small  white  breeds  exhibited 
several  entries  too  large.  Mr.  Dove's  ist  prize  while 
boar  is  coarse  and  inferior  to  Lord  Moreton's  very 
beautiful  pig,  which  is  only  highly  commended,  not- 
withstanding its  superiority  in  quality  and  more  accu- 
rate correspondence  to  the  designation  of  the  class. 
Messrs.  Duckering  take  ist  and  2d  prizes  in  most  of 
the  classes  of  small  breeds,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
classes  of  large  breeds.  The  Berkshires  are  a  very 
good  show,  the  younger  boars,  perhaps,  excepted, 
though  Mr.  Swanwick's  entries  in  this  class,  which 
received  the  ist  prize,  are  excellent.  There  is  a 
most  capital  show  of  breeding  sows,  and  a  very  difficult 
task  for  the  judges  was  the  award  of  the  prizes.  At 
length  Lord  Aylesbury  took  both  1st  and  2d  prizes. 

The  following  is  the  award  : — 

Large  Breed. 

Boar,  above  1  year  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old  on  June  1, 
1873. —  ist,  £5,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son.  Northorpe, 
Kirton  Lindsey ;  2d,  .£3,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  1  year  old  on  June  1,  1873, —  ist,  £5, 
Messrs.  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons ;  2d,  ,£3,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering 
&  Son. 

Breeding  Sow,  in  farrow,  or  exhibited  with  her  litter. — ist,  £5, 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Sou ;  2d,  £3,  Mr.  R.  B,  Wood. 

Pen  o(  2  Breeding  Sows,  not  exceeding  9  months  of  age  on 
June  1,1873. — ist>  £5*  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son  ;  2d, ,£3, 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  &  Son. 

Small  Breed  (Black). 

Boar,  not  exceeding  2  years  of  age  on  June  1,  1873. — 1st,  £ 5, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Collier,  Woodtown,  Horrabridge  ;  ad,  ^3,  Messrs. 
Wheeler  ft  Sons. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old  on  June  1,  1873.  —  ist,  ,£5, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Collier;  2d,  £3, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Collier. 

Breeding  Sow,  in  farrow,  or 
exhibited  with  her  litter.  —  ist, 
£5,  Mr.  W.  F.Collier;  2d,  £3, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Collier.  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  W.  F.  Col- 
lier. Commended  :  Mr.  W.  F. 
Collier. 

Pen  of  2  Breeding  Sows,  not 
exceeding  9  months  of  age  on 
June  1,  1873.— 1st,  .£5,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Collier;  2d,  £3,  Mr.  J. 
Bulteel,  Pamflete,  Ivybridge. 

Small  Breed  (White). 

Boar,  above  1  year  and  not 
exceeding  2 years  old  onjune  1, 
1873. — Ist>  £$>  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Duckering  &  Son  :  2d,  ^3, 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering  & 
Son. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old  on  June  1,  1S73. — ist,  £5, 
Mr.  J.  Dove,  Hambrook 
House,  Hambrook ;  2d,  £3, 
Mr.  J.  Dove.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Lord  Moreton,  Tort- 
worth  Court,  Falrield,  Glou- 
cestershire ;  Messrs.  R.  E, 
Duckering  &  Son. 

Breeding  Sow,  in  farrow,  or 
exhibited  with  her  litter. — ist, 
,65,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Duckering 
&  Son ;  2d,  £3,  Messrs.  J. 
Wheeler  &  Sons.  > 

Pen  of  2  Breeding  Sows,  not 
exceeding  9  months  of  age  on 
June  1,  1873.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  R. 
E.  Duckering  ;  2d,  £3,  Mr.  R. 
E.  Duckering. 

Berkshire  (not  allowed  to 
compete  in   any  other   class). 

Boar,  above  1  year  and  not 
exceeding  2  years  old  on 
June  1,  187^.— 1st,  ^5,  Messrs. 
J.  Wheeler  &  Sons;  2d,  £3, 
the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Home  Farm,  Marlborough. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old  on  June  1,  1873.— ist,  £5, 

Mr.  R.  Swanwick  ;  2d,  ^3,  Mr.  H.  Humfrey,  Kingstone  Farm, 
Shrivenham.     Commended;  Sir  Wm.  Throckmorton,  Bart. 

Breeding  Sow,  in  farrow,  or  exhibited  with  her  litter.— rst, 
£5,  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury  ;  2d,  £1,  the  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
bury. Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  Humfrey,  Messrs.  J.  Wheeler 
&:  Son,  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  St.  Bridge  Farm,  Gloucester. 

Pen  of  Breeding  Sows,  not  exceeding  9  months  of  age  on 
June  1,  1873.— ist,  £5,  Mr.  A.  Stewart ;  2d,  ^3,  Mr.  A.  Stewart. 

Special  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  local  society,  and 
have  brought  out  a  very  excellent  set  of  classes  of 
Devons  and  South  .Devon  cattle  as  well  as  of  Shorthorns, 
an  excellent  collection  too  of  Leicester,  South  Devon, 
Devon  long-woolled  and  Dartmoor  sheep.  We  must 
refer  to  the  prize  list  for  an  enumeration  of  the  awards. 
It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  46  Devons  are 
competing  in  six  classes,  51  South  Devons  (a  breed  of 
large  red  cattle,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
Sussex)  compete  in  six  classes,  and  nine  Shorthorns 
compete  in  four  classes.  Among  the  sheep  one  is 
struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  heavy-woolled  South 
Devons  and  Devon  Longwools,  and  by  the  size  and 
merit  of  the  Dartmoor  breed,  which  was  shown  in 
the  wool. 

The  Poultry  tent  is  filled  with  no  fewer  than 
400  pens,  including  a  good  show  of  Spanish,  a  fair  show 
of  Dorking,  and  excellent  classes  of  Cochins.  The 
first  prize  white  Cochins,  shown  by  Mr.  Beachey,  of 
Kingskerswell,  are  marvellous  specimens  of  snowy 
whiteness,  with  excellent  form  and  good  weight.  The 
Brahmas  also  are  well  represented,  and  also  Game  fowl. 
Hamburghs  are  shown  well,  Houdans  and  Crevecceurs 
very  fairly.  There  is  a  capital  show  of  ducks,  some 
geese  and  turkeys,  and  a  large  collection  of  pigeons. 
The  whole  are  arranged  in  no  fewer  than  67  classes, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  prize  list. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  YARD. 

The  mile  of  shedding  devoted  to  agricultural  imple-  i 
ments  is  filled  with  the  usual  collections  of  local  and 
national  agricultural  machine  makers  and  their  agents,  j 
We  didn't  notice  many  novelties,  nor  is  there  now  so  ' 
much  need  of  special  inventive  skill,      i'"or  the  various  i 
operations  of  the  farm  there  are  already  machines  and  \ 
contrivances  enough.     What  is  now  required  is,  more 
especially,    the    adaptation  of  land    and   crop    to   the 
use  of  the  labour-saving  implements  we  already  have. 
Greater  width  between  the  rows  of  plants  to  enable  the 
substitution  of  the  horse  for  the  hand  in  the  work  of 
hoeing — the  levelling  of  the  land  for  the  more  perfect 
and  easy  use  of  the  reaping  machine — the  removal  of 
hedgerows  and  formation  of  roads  for  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  cultivation — these  are  the  directions 
in   which   our   principal    labour-producing   operations 
lie — not  so    much   in   the  hand  of  the  inventor  as  in 
that  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  land. 

There  are,  however,  some  ingenious  labour-saving 
contrivances  exhibited  here,  for  example,  Mr.  Tucker, 
of  Hazard,  Harberton,  Devon,  shows  a  calf-feeder, 
a  bucket  with  a  cover,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an 
india-rubber  teat  extending  into  the  milk  below.  A 
man  needs  time  and  patience  extending  over  several 
days  to  teach  a  calf  to  drink.  His  time  and  patience 
will  both  be  greatly  saved  by  this  contrivance,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  come  into  extensive  use.  Again,  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Maybole,  Ayrshire,  exhibits  a  revolving 
hoe  of  a  kind  which  we  have  seen  before,  which,  drawn 
by  horse  along  a  well  formed  Turnip  drill,  will  chop  it 
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at  regular  intervals,  and  so  diminish  the  cost  and  labour 
of  Turnip  thinning.  He  also  shows  a  potato  raiser  of 
some  merit. 

Walking  round  the  yard,  we  see  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  steam  engines  and  threshing  machines  by 
Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  Humphries,  Cambridge, 
Ransomes,  Tasker,  Brown  &  May,  Marshall,  Ruston  & 
Proctor,  Gibbons,  and  others.  Also  stone  breakers  by 
Marsden,  of  Leeds  ;  straw  elevators  by  Wallis  & 
Steevens,  and  others  ;  steam  engines  by  the  Reading 
Ironworks  ;  chaffcutters,  &c,  by  Maynard  ;  corn 
elevators,  by  Albert  Watson,  of  Andover,  and  others. 
Page  &  Co.,  of  Bedford,  show  rakes,  harrows,  and 
ploughs;  Penney  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  their  excellent 
rotary  corn  screen  ;  Thomas  &  Taylor,  of  Manchester, 
their  eccentric  hexagonal  churns ;  Eddy,  of  Kenford, 
his  capital  turnwrest  and  other  ploughs  ;  Coleman  & 
Morton,  of  Chelmsford,  cultivators,  adjustable  corn 
screens,  cake  crushers,  &c.  ;  Carson,  of  Warminster, 
chaffcutters,  turnip  pulpers  and  cheese  presses  ; 
Holmes,  of  Norwich,  drills,  &c.  ;  Milford,  of  Cul- 
lompton,  waggons ;  Dicker,  of  Clayford,  reapers ; 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  a  set  of  steam  cultivating  appa- 
ratus—the  only  set,  we  think,  in  the  yard.  Balance 
ploughs  and  double  ploughs,  combined  ploughs  and 
subsoiler,  haymakers,  harrows,  &c,  an  admirable  col- 
lection. Crump,  of  Tewkesbury,  a  good  sheep  trough; 
the  British  Waggon  Company,  a  collection  of  their 
manufactures;  the  Maldon  Company,  a  collection  of 
their  chaffcutters,  pulpers,  &c  ;  Burgess  &  Key,  their 
reapers  and  mowers;  Picksley  &  Co.,  reapers  and 
mowers  ;  Reeves  &  Son,  of  Westbury,  seed  drills, 
ploughs,  &c.  ;  Samuelson  &  Co.,  a  good  stand  of, 
reapers;  Denning  &  Co.,  of  Chard,  their  ingenious 
chain    delivery    drill;     Cambridge     &     Parham,    of; 


Bristol,  a  good  collection  of  their  well-known  rollers 
and  clod  crushers  ;  Edgington,  tents  ;  Baker,  of  New- 
bury, carts  and  liquid  manure  distributors  ;  Hunt  & 
Co.,  of  Halstead,  turnip  cutters,  &c.  ;  W.  A.  Wood, 
reapers  and  mowers;  Messrs.  Ransome  &  Sims,  a 
good  stand  of  ploughs,  of  various  strengths,  weights, 
and  capacities,  single  furrow,  double  furrow,  turnwrest, 
balance  ploughs,  combined  subsoiler  and  plough,  occ  — 
in  addition  to  harrows,  rakes — haymakers,  with  the 
speciality  of  placing  the  gearing  by  which  varying 
speeds  of  revolution  are  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the 
axle,  out  of  the  way  of  entanglement  or  accident  of 
any  kind.  Of  some  of  these  implements  we  have 
placed  engravings  in  these  columns ;  the  combined 
plough  and  subsoiler  will  be  recognised  ;  their  double- 
furrow  plough  is  shown  in  other  engravings  in  two 
different  positions,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  it  is 
lifted  out  of  the  ground — the  one  by  a  side  operation, 
the  other  by  a  leverage  applied  to  wheels.  Among 
their  implements  is  a  double-furrow  plough,  weighingonly 
2^  cwt.,  and  useful  for  a  pair-horse  team  on  light  land. 
Mr.  Brinsmead  exhibits  his  threshing  machine,  which 
at  the  same  time  combs  out  the  straw  and  makes  it 
good  "reed"  for  thatching;  Messrs.  Hornsby  show 
reapers  and  mowers,  ploughs,  root  pulpers  ;  Le  Butt, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  clever  corn  screens,  haymakers, 
and  ingenious  devices  applied  to  other  implements  ; 
Corbett,  of  Shrewsbury,  winnowers,  grubbers,  &c.  ; 
Kearsley,  reapers  ;  Woods,  Cocksedge  &  Co. ,  crushing 
mills,  steam  engines,  horse  gear,  &c.  ;  the  Reading 
Ironworks,  a  capital  show  of  steam  engines,  threshing 
machines,  &c.  ;  Boulton,  of  Norwich,  water  carts, 
cisterns,  lawn  mowers, 
&c.  ;  Davey,  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, a  collection  of  turn- 
wrest  ploughs,  horse  hoes, 
&c.  ;  Boby,  of  Bury,  hay- 
makers and  corn  screens  ; 
Smith,  of  Kettering, 
capital  horse  hoes  ;  Goo- 
day,  of  Stanstead,  his 
thatch  weaving  or  sewing 
machine  ;  Ashby,  of  Stan- 
ford, haymakers  and  horse 
rakers ;  Smith,  of  Thrap- 
stone,  his  mills  and 
excellent  horse  hoes ; 
Larkworthy,  of  Worcester, 
harrows,  &e.  Besides 
these  we  might  have  enu- 
merated many  stands  of 
agents  who  show  the 
implements  of  all  makers, 
and  stands  of  domestic 
rather  than  agricultural 
interest,  full  of  stoves, 
ranges,  and  contrivances. 
Moule's  earth  closet  was 
well  represented,  and 
Goux's  scheme  of  dealing 
with  house  refuse  was 
exhibited. 

We  must  not  omit  men- 
tion of  the  magnificent 
representation  of  the  seed 
trade  given  by  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading  in  the 
stand  on  the  summit  of 
the  area  within  the  yard. 
Their  stand,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  seen 
at  other  shows,  was  this 
year  more  noteworthy  than 
usual  owing  to  the  absence  of  others  from  the  com- 
petition of  which  we  have  usually  had  the  benefit. 

The  Trial  of  Implements  on  Woodford  Farm, 
near  Marsh  Mills  station,  on  the  Tavistock  railway, 
or  rather  the  exhibition  of  implements  at  work,  took 
place  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  We 
take  the  following  report  from  the  Western  Morning 
Afcws  : — 

"  The  ground  and  the  weather  were  alike  unfavour- 
able for  the  proper  testing  of  the  machines,  although  a 
large  number  of  persons  attended  to  witness  the  trials. 
These  begun  in  a  field  adjoining  the  railway,  mowing 
being  the  first  operation.  Although  generally  good, 
the  mowing  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success,  this  per- 
haps being  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
set  out  for  mowing  was  very  uneven,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ruts  and  gutters  in  the  field  the  mowers 
had  to  make  several  digressions  and  unusual  evolu- 
tions. Picksley,  Sims  &  Co.'s  2-horse  mower  was 
very  successful  in  its  work,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
instances  little  fault  could  be  found,  but  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  grass  and  the  provoking  angularity  of  the 
ground  many  of  the  mowers  did  not  obtain  the  success 
they  deserved.  The  ploughing  was  better,  and  here  may 
be  especially  noted  Davey's  double  furrow  plough,  the 
portions  of  ground  ploughed  by  this  implement  being 
much  admired.  The  patent  Climax  plough  was 
considered  a  very  useful  little  implement,  as  was  also 
the  Excelsior  single  turnwrest.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  Huxtable's  patent  Eclipse  turnwrest  plough. 
This  machine,  while  turning  out  good  work,  is  of  com- 
modious size,  and  extremely  simple  in  working.  A 
much  larger  and  differently  constructed  plough  was 
Howard's    balance  double   furrow.      This    firm    also 
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worked  their  balance  single.  Fowler's  double  furrow 
plough  worked  well.  The  ground  was  very  hilly ; 
it  was  also  very  hard  and  dry,  the  sod  when  turned 
crumbling  away  instead  of  remaining  close  in  a  mass. 
As  will  be  seen,  very  few  ploughs  were  at  work.  The 
reaping  was  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  proceedings. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  field  was  Samuelson's  excellent 
Royal  self  raker.  Next  were  Howard's  machines,  the 
patent  self  raker,  and  the  European,  and  Inter- 
national reapers.  Burgess  &  Key's  self  raker 
was  generally  approved.  Hornsby's  machines 
were  much  admired  for  the  good  work  they  turned  out. 
The  Advance  self  raker,  which  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance this  season,  is  an  improvement  on  Hornsby's 
Governor  and  Progress  self  rakers,  which  are 
well  known  by  agriculturists,  and  have  taken  several 
prizes.  Williams'  "combined"  turned  out  some  good 
work,  and  the  American  machines  of  Kirby  were  very 
attractive  of  attention.  The  Burdick  reaper  is  ingenious 
and  useful.  Wood's  new  Champion  reaper  which  was 
yesterday  worked  was  admired.  Kearley's  combined 
reaper  was  worked,  and  Mathison  also  worked  a  reaper. 
Picksley,  Sims  &  Co.'s  reapers  were  excellent.  The 
self  delivery  reaper,  the  "  combined,"  and  the  Standard 
reaper  were  severely  tried.  The  "  combined"  yesterday 
received  its  first  trial  here,  for  it  was  not  exercised 
on  Monday.  Higher  up  the  field  was  Brigham's 
Excelsior  reaper,  and  at  the  top  of  the  field  Brenton's 
implements  were  at  work.  This  top  part  is  very  hilly 
indeed,  but  despite  this  Brenton's  machines  worked  as 
well  as  any  in  the  world.  The  Guildford  side  de- 
livery reaper,  and  the  patent  cylinder  reaper  were  both 
worked.  Without  exception  the  work  in  this  field  was 
very  good,  though  the  spectators  became  few,  owing 
to  showers  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  afternoon." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President  of  the 
Society  (the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe)  in  the  chair, 
the  secretary  (Mr.  Josiah  Goodwin)  read  the  following 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  the  members 
now  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  Society  are — 

Life  members  ..         ..  89 

Governors     .  ■  . .         . .  . .         . .  . .     130 

Annual  members     . .  . .         . .         . .         ..712 

Total 931 

The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  vested  in  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols  amounts  to  £~J200.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  recently  formed  Devon  County  Agri- 
cultural Association,  in  conformity  with  their  funda- 
mental rules,  have  abstained  from  holding  a  meeting  in 
the  present  year,  in  which  this  Society  holds  its  meeting 
in  Devon,  and  have,  upon  conditions  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  Councils  of  the  two  Societies  respectively, 
contributed  ^400  for  prizes  in  stock,  in  addition  to 
those  offered  by  your  own  Society.  In  the  Society's 
classes  there  are  57  entries  of  Devon  cattle,  56  of  Short- 
horns, 44  of  Herefords,  29  of  Jerseys,  32  Guernseys, 
and  two  pairs  of  dairy  cattle  of  any  breed,  making  a 
total  of  25S.  Of  sheep  there  are  27  entries  in  the 
Leicester  class,  16  Cotswolds,  20  Devon  Longwools, 
15  Southdowns,  iS  Hampshire  Downs,  17  Shropshires, 
II  Oxfordshire  Downs,  6  Somerset  and  Dorset  horns, 
and  5  Exmoor  and  other  mountain  sheep.  The 
horses,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  do 
not  make  so  large  a  show  as  might  have  fairly 
been  anticipated,  the  entries  amounting  only  to 
73,  of  which  24  are  for  agricultural  purposes,  33 
hunters,  12  hacks,  and  4  ponies.  Of  pigs  there  are  14 
entries  of  the  large  breed,  35  of  the  small  breed  (black), 
10  of  the  small  breed  (white),  and  31  Berkshire,  not 
allowed  to  compete  in  any  other  class.  For  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  the  Devon  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation (the  competition  being  restricted  to  animals 
bred  in  the  county  of  Devon  by  residents  therein)  there 
are  26  entries  of  Devons,  51  of  South  Devons,  and  9  of 
Shorthorns ;  whilst  in  the  special  classes  for  sheep  there 
are  14  Leicesters,  28  South  Devons,  12  Devon  Long- 
wools,  and  22  Dartmoors.  The  aggregate  of  344 
cattle,  211  sheep,  73  horses,  and  90  pigs,  making  a 
grand  total  of  718  animals,  is  the  largest  number  ever 
brought  together  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society.  Of 
poultry  there  are  309  entries,  and  of  pigeons  82  ;  total, 
391  ;  many  of  the  birds  being  characterised  by  marked 
features  of  excellence.  A  special  feature  of  the  Arts 
department  for  the  present  year  is  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  loan  collection,  comprising  many  pictures  by 
artists  of  universal  celebrity  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
Council  have  determined  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
for  1874  in  the  important  district  of  which  Bristol  forms 
the  centre.  The  Council  recommend  that  for  the 
meeting  so  to  be  held  at  Bristol,  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  be  elected  as  President. 


MR.   HAMBIDGE'S  LABOURERS. 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  parochial  officers  and 
tenant-farmers  of  the  parish  of  Ascott-under-Whych- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  will  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  allow  space  in  your  widely-circulated  paper 
for  the  correction  by  us  of  the  misrepresentation  and 
false  colouring  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  molestation, 
intimidation,  and  assault  and  subsequent  riot  by 
upwards  of  20  women,  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
agricultural  labourers  (Unionists). 

The  parish  of  Ascott-under-Whychwood  consists  of 


an  area  of  1769a.  Ir.  5p.  of  cultivated  land,  princi- 
pally arable,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  last 
Census,  of  462,  two-thirds  of  which  are  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families. 

There  is  not  one  distressed  family  in  the  village  ; 
with  two  exceptions,  the  cottages  and  gardens  are  good, 
the  rents  low,  and  the  allotments  close  to  the  village, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  above 
the  average  of  that  class. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Society  came  to  this 
village  last  year,  since  which  time  the  quiet  and  well- 
being  of  this  hitherto  peaceful  and  orderly  place  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  disrespectful,  vexatious,  and 
riotous  conduct  of  the  employed  to  their  employers. 

Mr.  Hambidge,  the  parish  churchwarden,  occupies 
a  Government  farm  of  400  acres.  He  settled  with  his 
farm  labourers  on  Saturday  evening,  the  1 2th  of  April, 
apparently  on  good  and  friendly  terms.  The  men 
subsequently  attended  a  Union  meeting,  and  when 
they  presented  themselves  on  the  following  Monday 
morning  for  work,  they  informed  Mr.  Hambidge  that 
unless  he  gave  them  all  an  advance  of  2s.  a  week  they 
should  leave  him.  He  refused  to  raise  the  wages  of 
all,  but  unhesitatingly  advanced  his  efficient  labourers, 
and  observed  that  the  others,  from  age  or  infirmity, 
must  for  the  present  remain  at  12s.  a  week,  but  that 
there  was,  and  would  be,  plenty  of  piecework  for  them. 
These  offers  were  refused  ;  they  were  unanimous  that 
unless  all  received  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week,  not  one 
would  continue  to  work  for  him.  In  a  most  friendly 
manner  he  advised  them  to  consider  what  course  would 
conduce  most  to  their  future  wellbeing,  and  that  if  they 
felt  disposed  to  go  to  work  on  the  old  terms  for  the 
present  he  should  be  glad  of  their  services,  as  the 
operations  of  his  farm  would  be  stopped  for  a  time 
without  them,  but  he  could  not  submit  to  dictation. 
They  all  left.  The  carters  had  fed  and  harnessed  the 
horses,  and  were  going  into  the  fields  to  drill  Barley. 
They  returned,  unharnessed  the  horses,  shut  the  stable 
door,  and  left  the  work. 

Mr.  Hambidge  was  left  in  the  middle  of  a  backward 
Barley  sowing,  with  12  agricultural  horses,  four  work- 
ing bullocks,  a  superior  flock  of  500  sheep  at  Turnips, 
milking  cows,  bullocks,  and  young  stock,  with  only  a 
head  shepherd  and  a  youth  (yearly  servants). 

A  parish  meeting  was  immediately  convened  ;  it  was 
desired  to  act  in  unison  with  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
where  the  large  landed  proprietors  had  met  their 
tenants,  and  considered  I2.r.  a  week  for  day  labourers 
was  a  fair  price,  as  there  was,  and  would  be  continuous 
piecework  at  a  higher  rate  than  last  year. 

The  following  Monday  morning,  April  21,  all  the 
labourers  belonging  to  the  Union  left  the  different 
farms  in  the  village,  refused  to  do  any  kind  of 
work  for  their  former  employers,  and  received  gs. 
per  week  from  their  society  to  be  idle  and  offensive. 
After  a  lapse  of  a  fortnight  work  was  found  for 
them  in  felling  and  barking  timber  5  miles  distant, 
whither  upwards  of  20  left  the  village,  starting  at  5 
in  the  morning,  returning  at  7  in  the  evening.  After 
walking  ten  miles  and  doing  a  hard  day's  work  they 
received  2s.  6d.t  at  the  same  time  they  might  have 
worked  with  their  wives  in  the  fields  hoeing  close  to 
their  homes  at  piecework,  and  earned  more  than 
double  that  sum.  Under  these  circumstances  we,  the 
occupiers  of  land,  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  non- 
union labourers  where  we  could  find  them.  Hence 
arose  the  outrageous  conduct  of  upwards  of  20  women, 
first  in  the  public  thoroughfare,  and  subsequently  a 
riot  in  the  village  without  a  check,  until  a  private 
individual  sent  for  the  neighbouring  policeman.  On 
his  arrival  he  conducted  the  two  labourers  to  their 
work  in  the  fields,  followed  by  the  women,  who,  with 
some  difficulty,  were  persuaded  to  return  to  their 
homes.  All  the  farmers  had  left  the  village  at  an 
early  hour  to  attend  a  large  annual  horse  fair  at  Stow- 
on-the- Wold,  Gloucestershire,  distant  II  miles.  The 
ringleaders  left  the  village  with  sticks  at  half-past  6, 
and  waited  in  the  turnpike  road  the  arrival  of  all 
labourers  coming  to  Ascott. 

Mr.  Hambidge's  men  were  not  the  first  molested. 
A  determined  non- Union  labourer  put  on  a  bold  front ; 
being  a  native  of  the  village  and  his  relations  living 
here,  he  was  allowed  to  pass,  with  a  threat  that  he 
would  be  sent  back  on  the  morrow  if  he  came.  Mr. 
Hambidge's  two  men  soon  followed.  Their  evidence 
before  the  magistrates  was, — In  proceeding  to  their 
work  (Bean  hoeing)  they  were  met  on  the  public  road 
near  a  gate  leading  into  a  field  where  they  were  work- 
ing. All  the  women,  more  particularly  those  with 
sticks,  opposed  their  going  to  work,  and  insisted  on 
their  return  home.  The  men  resolutely  pushed  their 
way  to  the  field  gate,  when  the  assault  commenced, 
and  after  some  ro"ugh  treatment  from  the  women, 
whose  numbers  had  increased,  they  were  forcibly 
bundled  or  thrown  over  the  gate  into  the  field,  again 
jostled  and  pelted  with  stones.  Finding  it  impossible 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  working,  they  quickly  went 
to  the  farmhouse,  followed  by  the  women,  and  the 
police  found  them  there  and  the  women. 

The  peaceful  and  orderly  condition  of  the  village  had 
been  long  disturbed  by  the  Unionists,  and  it  had 
so  seriously  increased  that  no  one,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  could  appear  in  the  village  unfavourable  to 
Union  principles  without  being  annoyed  and  assailed 
with  "Ba,  Ba,  black  legs;  old  black  legs,  Ba,  Ba, 
Ba."  It  was,  therefore,  considered  imperative  to 
appeal  to  the  law  for  public  and  private  protection, 


more  particularly  as  the  law  had  been  so  grievously 
broken  by  the  unseemly  and  outrageous  conduct  of 
women,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Union 
labourers,  the  major  part  being  the  exceptional  females 
of  the  place. 

The  charge  was  fully  proved  against  sixteen,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  read  aloud  to  the  whole  court, 
"Three  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour." 
We,  the  undersigned,  sufferers  by  this  outrage  and 
riot,  cannot  understand  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
the  two  magistrates  can  be  censured  for  passing  too 
severe  a  sentence,  when  three  months  are  reduced  to 
ten  days  for  the  ringleaders  and  seven  days  to'  the 
remaining  nine  disorderly  women,  who,  without  the 
least  provocation,  premeditatingly,  and  with  malice 
intent,  left  the  village  at  an  early  hour  with  sticks, 
to  break  the  peace  and  be  injurious  to  those  whose 
occupation  was  instrumental  in  providing  for  them  in 
sickness  and  old  age. 

Mr.  Hambidge  is  a  thorough  practical  farmer,  un- 
wearied in  the  supervision  of  his  farm,  and  knows  the 
merits  of  his  servants.  He  has  been  in  the  parish  seven 
years,  during  which  time  no  labourer  left  his  service 
until  the  enemies  of  social  order  entered  the  village. 
No  doubt  he  was  selected  as  the  first  victim  to  Union 
principles  because  his  staff  was  the  greatest,  and  all 
Unionists.  He  has  been  brought  before  the  public  in 
a  very  unfavourable  light,  and  we,  one  and  all,  desire 
to  bear  our  public  testimony  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  Mr.  Hambidge  and  his  labourers  were  always 
well  agreed  and  mutually  satisfied  ;  nor  do  the  men, 
who  so  abruptly  and  ungratefully  left  a  good  master  at 
so  critical  a  period  of  agricultural  operations,  speak 
unfavourably  of  him  as  a  master,  or  of  Mrs.  Hambidge 
as  a  kind  and  sympathising  friend  in  the  time  of  sorrow, 
sickness,  and  need. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  two  of  Mr.  Hambidge's 
labourers  returned  to  their  work  ;  and  it  is  beyond 
contradiction  that  there  are  at  this  moment  some,  and 
perhaps  all,  who  are  desirous  to  return,  but  they  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  do  so.  One  man  observed 
"that  they  would  kill  him  if  he  did." 

These  are  unvarnished  facts,  but  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  Unionist  labourers,  and  the  disruption 
of  social  order  and  kindly  feeling  between  the  classes, 
must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  known.  The  mischief  is 
originated  by  a  class  of  men  who  live  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  principles  which  sap  the  foundation  of  all  social 
order,  peace,  and  good  will  among  men. 

Allow  us  still  further  to  observe  that  12s.,  14s.,  and 
16/.  a  week  do  not  represent  the  full  weekly  income  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  There  are  various  sources, 
independently  of  Saturday  night,  that  make  one  pound 
a  more  correct  calculation.  The  interior  and  exterior 
of  their  cottages,  the  smartness  and  finery  on  all 
occasions,  indicate  ease  and  comfort.  The  dwellings 
of  the  idle,  improvident,  and  intemperate  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  rule. 

Apologizing  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  space, 
we  remain,         Your  obliged  and  humble  servants, 
William  Lardner,  John  Chaundy,  Way- 

Churchwarden,  warden. 

Robert  Hambidge,  Henry  Hopkins,  Over- 

Churchwarden,  seer. 

Edwin  Townsend,  John  Gomm. 

Guardian.  John  Vennille. 

Ascott-under-  Wkychwaod,  Enstone,  Oxon^  May  30. 


HORSE  SHOW,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

The  tenth  horse  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  has 
come  and  gone.  The  whole  affair  is  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon.  There  were  no  doubt  tumbles  and  disap- 
pointments which  will  be  remembered,  but  not  more 
than  usual,  and  they  rather  helped  to  enliven  the  ring 
than  otherwise.  Indeed  without  its  mishaps  the  great 
Hall  would  lose  the  best  half  of  its  attractions. 
Throughout  the  week  the  attendance  has  been  good, 
but  the  crowding  only  commenced  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  leaping,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  performance.  Opinion  is  some- 
what divided  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  several 
classes,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  stallions,  more 
especially  the  thoroughbreds,  of  which  there  are  only 
nine  entries,  they  come  fairly  out  of  an  impartial  exa- 
mination. Were  we  disposed  to  criticise  thejdecisions  of 
the  judges,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  public,  so  far 
as  we  heard  the  latter  expressed,  too  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  outward  appearance  and  fancy 
action,  and  too  little  to  the  utilitarian  purposes  of 
the  different  classes.  Fancy  horses,  doubtless,  whether 
for  saddle  or  harness,  fetch  large  sums  of  money ; 
but  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  ring  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  than  for  a  day's  work  on  the  road,  or  after 
the  hounds.  Some  of  the  more  useful  hunters  and 
roadsters  no  sooner  got  into  their  paces  than  they  were 
put  out  of  them  by  the  cross-purpose  riding  and 
driving  peculiar  to  the  ring,  sometimes  intentionally, 
but  as  often  by  awkward  horsemanship  and  horses  and 
horsemen  losing  their  temper,  and  not  a  few  first-rate 
animals  never  got  into  their  "  stride  "  at  all.  There  was 
as  good  a  crop  of  weeds  in  the  Hall  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
farmers'  fields  generally  this  year,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in. my  people  cannot  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  own  horses  until  brought  into  competition 
with  others,  and  even  then  they  require  no  little 
schooling  to  profit  by  the  practical  lesson  taught  ;  and 
more  than  this,  for  many  of  the  so-called  weeds  would 
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have  icii  their  betters  behind  had  they  bsen  out  un  the 
open  road  or  field.  The  ring  has  this  year  been  con- 
siderably improved,  and  a  few  more  feet  might  be 
added  to  its  length  without  interfering  with  the  space 
required  by  visitors  and  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
horses  to  their  stalls,  but  its  limited  area  will  always  be 
more  calculated  to  afford  a  week's  holiday  amusement 
than  practical  data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  real  useful- 
ness of  a  horse  for  road  and  field  work.  On  Tuesday 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  show  Mr.  Sidney 
afforded  sellers  and  purchasers  daily  from  10  to  1  o'clock 
the  use  of  the  ring,  the  yard,  and  also  Barford  Street. 
Many  embraced  the  privilege,  and  not  a  few  horses 
changed  owners. 

There  are  21  classes,  and  403  entries — 20  English 
classes  with  400  entries,  and  I  foreign  class  with  3 
entries  ;  but  many  horses  are  entered  in  several  classes, 
so  that  the  number  of  horses  fall  short  of  the  number  of 
entries.  Of  the  21  classes,  five  are  extra,  viz.,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  F. — the  22  entries  in  them  being  from  the 
other  classes,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  17  entries 
in  A,  B,  and  C  are  harness  horses,  pairs,  two  in  hand  ; 
in  D  two  entries,  four  in  hand  ;  and  E,  three  Arab 
stallions.  To  avoid  repetition,  the  other  classes  will 
be  found  in  the  prize  list  below- , 

The  judges  are  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  Colonel  Ktngscote,  C.B.,  M.P. ;  Sir  George 
Womb  well,  Bart.,  Colonel  George  Ashley  Maude, 
C.B. ;  Captain  Bustard.  (The  Earl  of  Coventry  acted 
for  Lord  Calthorpe,  who  was  unable  by  indisposition  to 
attend.)  The  order  of  judging  was — Saturday  (1). 
ihorough-bred  stallions,  Class  13  ;  (2),  the  four  classes 
of  hunters,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ;  and  the  competition  of  the 
four  1st  prize  hunters  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  Cup 
(3  an  1  4)  ;  hack  and  cobs,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  10 ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  classes  on  Monday  ;  after  which  the 
parading  of  the  prize  horses  and  practice  in  the  ring 
commenced.  The  judging  of  horses  entered  for  leaping 
commenced  on  Wednesday  with  ponies  not  exceeding 
13.3  hands  (eight  entries),  and  continued  during 
Thursday  ;  horses  and  cobs  not  exceeding  15  hands  (10 
entries),  and  horses  in  classes  I  to  9  that  leap  artificial 
fences  in  the  best  style,  including  "the  water  jump" 
(38  entries)  ;  and,  Friday,  horses  of  any  height,  for  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Plate,  value  ^20.  On  Tuesday  and 
following  days  the  programme  was  similar,  viz.,  10  to 
I  o'clock,  saddle  and  harness  horses  shown  in  the  ring 
to  purchasers  ;  2  o'clock,  parade  of  prize  and  com- 
mended horses,  &c. ,  followed  by  leaping — the  competi- 
tion for  leaping  prizes  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  being  as  above. 

During  the  week  the  greatest  order  and  regularity 
prevailed,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Mr.  Sidney,  the 
indefatigable  secretary  and  manager  (who,  by  the-bye, 
is  bringing  out  in  monthly  parts  an  embellished  work 
on  the  How— Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin).  The  cata- 
logue is  well  got  up. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  horses,  or  even  of  each 
day's  proceedings,  is  far  beyond  our  limited  space. 
The  horses  of  J.  M.  Tattersall  Musgrave,  Esq.,  of 
Major  Quentin,  and  of  the  Cob-stud  Farm  Company, 
won  an  ovation  of  applause  from  every  part  of  the 
Hall.  "Marmalade,"  the  winner  of  the  Hall  Cup  in 
the  four  hunter  classes,  was  closely  criticised,  but  was, 
we  think,  able  to  stand  it  all.  As  a  high  stepper  park 
cob,  "Rattler"  was  the  favourite.  Harness  ponies 
were  a  good  show,  and  the  1st  and  2d  prizes,  viz., 
"Tom  Tit"  and  "Perfection,"  were  well  received; 
but  Mr.  Walby's  "  Little  Molly,"  a  non-prize  bay  pony 
II. I  hands  high,  gained  a  greater  amount  of  cheering 
and  clapping  of  hands  than  any  in  her  class.  Mr. 
Clarke's  "Minnie,"  a  red  roan,  11. 2  hands,  and  Mr 
Parson's  "Tommy,"  a  bay  13  hands,  must  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Barlowe's  thoroughbred  stallion,  "  Massi- 
nissa,"  redeemed  the  character  of  his  class.  The 
season  is  not  suitable  for  exhibiting  stallions,  and  the 
prizes  are  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  awards  in  the  21  classes. 

"  Marmalade,"  J.  M.  Tattersall  Musgrave,  Esq.,  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  Cup,  value  50  gs.,  as  the  best  hunter  in  classes  1,  2,  3, 
and  4. 

Class  1.  Hunters,  weight  carrier,  15  stone.— rst,  £60,  "Mar- 
malade," J.  M.  Tattersall  Musgrave,  Esq.  ;  2d,  £30,  "  Land- 
scape," Henry  Jewison,  Esq.  ;  3d,  £ac,  "  Romeo,"  Joseph 
Fearon,  Esq.  ;  4th,  £10,  "Rouge  et  Noire,"  Mr.  B.  Trinden. 

Class  z.  Hunters,  without  condition  as  to  weight. — 1st,  £$0, 
"Guy  Fawkes,"  Mr.  John  Drage ;  2d,  £25,  "Erie  King." 
Joseph  Fearon,  Esq.  ;  3d,  £15,  "  Monarque,"  Mr.  W.  Charles- 
worth  ;  4th,  £10,  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  George  Henry  Sanday,  Esq. 

Class  3.  Hunters,  four  years  old.— 1st,  £50,  "Honeycomb," 
J.  M.  Tattersall  Musgrave,  Esq.  ;  2d,  £25,  "  Exquisite,"  Cap- 
tain E.  Heygate  ;    3d,  "Marshal  McMahon,"  Mr.  John  Goodlifr". 

Cass  4.  Hunters,  without  condition  as  to  weight,  and  not 
exceeding  15.2  hands  high.— ist,  £40,  "  Little  Wonder,"  Mr.  R. 
W.  Melsome  ;  2d,  "Mowbray,"  the  Messrs.  Godben  &  Marriott. 

Class  5.  Riding  horses,  of  any  height,  exceeding  15.2  hands, 
fine  action  and  quality  being  essential.— ist,  £-20,  "Marvel," 
J.  D.  Murray,  Esq.  ;  2d,  £io,  "  Firefly,"  Captain  F.  S.  Starkey  ; 
3d,  £5,  "  Merry  Legs,"  E.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  Highly  Commended  : 
"  Lord  Falconberg,"  H.  Jewison,  Esq. 

Class  6.  Cover  Hacks  and  Roadsters,  weight  carriers,  not 
exceeding  15.2  hands  high. —rst,  £15,  "Pegasus,"  Joseph 
Phillips,  Esq.  :  2d,  £10,  "  Filbert,"  Henry  Frisbv,  Esq.  ;  3d,  £5, 
"  Miss  Flanders,"  Mr.  R.  Gates  Beart  ;  4th,  "  Major,"  Mr.  W. 
Clarke. 

Class  7.  Park  Hacks  and  Ladies*  Horses,  not  exceeding  15.2 
hands  high.-ist,  £20,  "  Malton,"  H.  Frisby,  Esq.;  2d 
£10,  Bountiful,"  Mr.  R.  Brown  :  3d,  £5,  withheld  for  the 
want  of  merit. 

Class  8.  Harness  Horses,  not  exceeding  15.2  hands  high,  in 
single  harness,  with  park  action.— ist,  £i5,  "Kitty,"  J.  Quin- 
ton,  Esq.;  2d  £10,  "  Dewdrop,"  H.  Frisby,  Esq.  Highly 
Commended  :       Eclipse,"  H.  Frisby,  Esq. 

Class  o  Park  Hacks  and  Ladies'  Horses,  not  exceeding  15.1 
hands  high.— ist,  £j5i  "  Exquisite,"  C.  J.   Phillips,  Esq. ;  2d, 


£10,  "Myrtilla."  C.   Brinsley   Marlay,    Esq.;  3d,  £$,   "Snow- 
drop," the  Earl  of  Shannon. 

Class  10.  Park  Cobs,  high  steppers,  not  exceeding  14.2  hands 
high.— ist,  £20,  "Rattler,"  Spencer  Leese,  Esq.;  ad,  £10,  a 
chestnut  without  name.  No.  257,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  3d, 
£s,  "Charlie,"  Mr.  Thomas  Smith.  Highly  Commended  :  a 
5-ycar-old  chestnut,  No.  284,  Mr.  T.  Howdle. 

Class  11.  Harness  Horses  (single)  not  exceeding  14.2  hands 
high.  — ist,  £t$,  "Rattler,"  Spencer  Leese,  Esq';  2d,  £10, 
"  Benbow,"  Leopold  Cust,  Esq. ;  3d,  £5,  a  5-ycar-old  chestnut, 
J.  F.  Hutley,  Esq. 

Class  12.  Ponies  not  exceeding  13.3  hands  high,  in  single  har- 
ness.—ist,  £15,  "Tom  Tit,"  Captain  Fitzgerald;  2d,  £3, 
"Perfection,"  Lady  Charles  rnnes  Ker ;  3d,  £s,  "The  Pet," 
J.  E.  Jarvis,  Esq.;  4th,  "  Multum  in  Parvo,"  F.  J.  Hains, 
Esq. 

Class  13.  Stallions,  thoroughbred.— The  Agricultural  Hall 
Medal  and  ^50,  "  Massinissa,"  Captain  F.  Barlow. 

Class  14.  Stallions,  half-bred,  not  less  than  15  hands  high,  for 
getting  roadster-trotters.  — 1st,  the  Agricultural  Hall  Medal  and 
£30,  "Ambition,"  Mr.  C.  Beart;  2d,  the  Agricultural  Hall 
Medal  and  ^15.  "  Fireaway  2d,"  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.  ;  3d,  £10, 
"Lord  Stanley,"    R.  Cowton,  Esq. 

Class  15.  Stallions  of  any  breed,  under  is  hands,  forgetting 
Hacks  and  Cobs.  — ist,  the  Agricultural  Hall  Medal  and  £10, 
"Cambridgeshire  Cob,"  John  Tibbet,  Esq.;  2d,  trie  Agricul- 
tural Hall  Medal  only,  "  Siver  Star,"  Captain  F.  Barlow. 

Class  16.  Stallions,  not  exceeding  13.3  hands  high,  for  getting 
ponies.— The  Agricultural  Hall  Medal,  and  £10  wltthlield. 
Extra  Class— Harness  Prizes. 

Class  17  a.  For  the  best  pair  of  Phaeton  Horses,  with  park 
action,  to  be  shown  in  an  appropriate  phaeton  and  harness. — 
£10,  "  Empress"  and  "Eclipse,"  H-  Frisby,  Esq. 

Class  18  d.  For  the  best  pair  of  Ponies,  not  exceeding  14  2 
hands  high,  in  harness.—  ,£10,  "  Maid  Marian,"  and  "  Robin 
Hood,"  the  Cob-stud  Farm  Company. 

Class  19  c.  For  a  well-appointed  Tandem  of  Horses  or  Ponies. 
— £5  :  not  awarded. 

Class  20  D.  For  a  four  in-hand  of  Ponies, — ist,  £12,  to  4  black 
brown  ponies  without  name,  Major  Quentin  :  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  "Maid  Marion,"  "Robin  Hood,"  "Dick 
Turpin,"and  "Black  Bess,"  four  [ponies  belonging  to  the  Cob- 
stud  Farm  Company. 

Class  21  e.  For  Foreign  or  Colonial  Horses, — ist,  £to,  to 
"  Espandero  "  and  "Don  Carlos,"  two  white  Arab  stallions, 
belonging  to  Sir  Talbot-Clifford  Constable,  Bart,  North  Ferriby. ' 


liome  Corrcsponbmte. 

A  Man  as  Good  as  a  Sheep. — Your  leading 
article  last  week  on  the  important  question,  "Is  a  man 
as  good  as  a  sheep?"  effectually  disposes  of  the  filtra- 
tion and  precipitation  schemes  as  far  as  regards  their 
pretensions  to  stand  as  good  investments,  but  as  you 
appear  to  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  an  affirm- 
ative may  yet  be  applicable  to  that  question  in  relation 
to  sewage  irrigation,  I  would  ask  you  to  incite  some  of 
your  readers  to  attain  as  individuals  a  success  which 
has  been  denied  to  our  local  boards  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  Last  season  was  most  unfavourable  to  agri- 
culture generally,  and  more  especially  to  sewage 
farms,  so  that  a  bare  comparison  between  receipts  and 
expenditure,  such  as  that  which  you  quote  from  a 
Parliamentary  return,  could  not  be  expected  to  encou- 
rage enterprise  in  sewage  irrigation,  but  when 
due  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  circumstances 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair  as  regards  the  future. 
In  February,  1S72,  I  entered  upon  a  farm  of  84  acres 
under  the  sewage  from  a  population  of  some  9000,  and 
can  show  a  ledger  account  of  each  crop,  wherein  rent, 
taxes,  &c. ,  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  £  5  per  acre,  with 
a  profit  and  loss  balance-sheet  on  the  whole  farm, 
giving  £ii  lis.  6d.  as  the  year's  loss,  including  a 
charge  of  5  per  cent,  for  interest  on  all  floating  capital 
embarked  in  the  concern.  Five  acres  of  Swedes,  being 
perpetually  hoed  during  wet  weather,  and  producing 
hardly  any  crop  after  all,  stand  for  .£39  loss  ;  and 
failure  of  Potato  crop  upon  other  6  acres  (not  under 
sewage)  accounts  for  some  £ia  more  ;  so  that,  if  these 
two  fields  were  eliminated  from  the  general  account, 
the  total  loss  would  stand  at  £22  \%s.  61. — not  a  very 
considerable  figure,  I  think,  when  inexperience  of 
larming,  such  a  wet  season,  and  consequent  extreme 
dilution  of  sewage,  are  all  taken  into  account.  The 
admirable  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission 
in  186S  convinced  me  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
removing  the  evil  consequences  of  modern  improvements 
in  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  I  have  never  wavered 
from  the  conviction  it  inspired  that  careful  observation 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Nature  could  convert  our 
town  sewage  into  flesh  and  bone  with  reasonable  profit, 
even  after  paying  the  high  rent  of  suitable  land  which 
would  be  required  to  aid  in  the  manufacture.  Expe- 
rience has,  however,  shown  me  the  futility  of  expecting 
any  board  or  company  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
hourly  occurring  practical  details  which  contribute  to 
loss  or  gain  on  the  balance-sheet  of  a  sewage  farm. 
My  farm  and  books  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
one  interested  in  the  subject,  but  in  coming  forward 
with  my  short  experience  of  the  subject,  I  shall  shelter 
myself  for  the  present  under  the  signature  of  Your 
Constant  Reader,  May  26.  [We  regret  that  we  have 
mislaid  your  address.  ] 

The  Migration  of  Farmers.— It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  question  the  statistics  of  American 
progession  which  Mr.  Mechi  has  given  us  in  your  last 
impression,  for  they  do  not,  I  think,  materially  affect 
the  real  gist  of  my  communication,  that,  without  the 
heavy  taxation  of  the  States,  people  of  respectability 
can  have  all  the  advantages  on  British  soil  in  Canada 
that  are  claimed  for  the  United  States.  The  instance 
which  Mr.  Mechi  has  given  of  the  position  which  a 
gentleman  has  attained  in  Canada  whom  he  recently 
met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  is  only  one  out  of 
thousands  of  others  I  could  give  of  my  own  knowledge 


of  like  success.  And  then,  I  again  ask,  is  it  not 
desirable  that  these  advantages,  to  be  found  on  our 
own  territory,  should  be  known  ?  I  most  fully  concur 
with  Mr.  Mechi  that  the  surplus  labour  and  capital  of 
this  over-crowded  country  will  find  its  way  into  more 
profitable  regions,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  subject  of  the  British  crown  to  endeavour  to 
direct  this  stream  of  English  emigration  to  its  safest 
and  happiest  destination.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
add  that  I  sail  for  Canada  to-day,  and  that  my  address 
there  is  Lennoxville,  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  intending 
emigrants  may  wish  to  make.  John  //.  Charnoct, 
June  4. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers  are  rapidly  depart- 
ing from  this  county  and  this  neighbourhood  ;  they 
are  variously  employed  in  the  North  ;  those  in  the 
coal-mines  who  "get"  the  coal  are  best  paid.  Four 
men,  from  this  neighbourhood,  divide  ,£20  per  fort- 
night ;  two  others  also  divide  .£10  per  fortnight.  I 
cannot  ascertain  whether  they  are  subject  to  any  deduc- 
tions. Some  aboveground  earn  from  zZs.  to  30^.  pel 
week.  A  youth  of  16,  who  left  this  farm,  earns  i6j. 
per  week,  and  4s-.  more  for  overtime.  Several  of  my 
men's  sons  are  gone,  and  give  satisfactory  accounts 
and  the  married  men  come  back  to  fetch  their  wive, 
and  their  families.  Some  (ew  return  or  complain,  but 
they  are  the  exception.  While  this  goes  on  it  is  a  mistake 
to  discard  our  labourers  who  have  joined  the  union,  for 
it  won't  pay  to  let  the  weeds  grow.  In  fact  no  greate 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  be  short  of  manu? 
labour,  where  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  machinery.  W 
must  endeavour  to  keep  them  with  us  by  kind  treat 
ment  and  an  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The 
best,  young,  and  strongest  men  go,  and  I  hear  that 
their  labour  compares  favourably  with  that  of  the 
north  men.  They  certainly  become  better  customers 
for  the  farmer's  produce,  for  they  can  now  afford  to  eat 
beef  and  mutton  :  and  their  physical  development  will 
be  increased  proportionately,  they  become  more  power- 
ful machines  in  fact.  The  penny  post  and  the  railways 
are  settling  the  question  of  wages.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptrce, 
June  2. 

Our  Meat  Supply  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  the  day,  and  its  satisfactory  solution 
is  almost  impossible.  To  the  large  meat  consuming 
population  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  all-important,  and 
many  sacrifices  and  privations  must  be  experienced  ere 
the  solution  is  accomplished.  At  the  present  juncture 
it  is  with  the  utmo>t  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  supply 
of  meat,  including  all  kinds,  can  be  found  for  the  sus- 
tenance ol  our  peoples,  and  the  price  is  enormous — 
nearly  reaching  famine  prices.  The  breeding  and 
fattening  of  all  farm  stock  for  human  food  has  pro- 
gressed amazingly  during  the  past  50  years,  but  the 
increase  of  population  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
these  improvements,  and,  what  is  more,  the  consumption 
of  meat  has  also  become  more  general ;  consequently, 
the  demand  is  proportionately  greater,  and  is  more  and 
more  on  the  increase.  Now  the  great  question  is, 
How  shall  this  demand  be  met  ?  The  first  thing  to 
my  mind  is,  that  our  Legislature  must  adopt  and  put  in 
force  every  available  means  for  the  protection  from 
all  imported  and  also  from  established  diseases  amongst 
our  farm  stock.  The  most  stringent  regulations  upon 
the  importation  of  stock,  and  for  stamping  out  our 
unfortunately  established  diseases  must  be  enforced. 
The  losses  to  the  country  from  animal  diseases  is  im- 
mense. The  next  thing  I  would  suggest  is  the  universal 
adoption  and  liberal  use  of  all  feeding  stuffs  by  stock- 
owners  in  the  rearing  ar.d  fattening  of  their  farm  stock, 
and  that  every  facility  should  be  sought  from  foreign 
Governments  to  permit  all  such  feeding  stuffs  to  be 
exported  upon  the  lowest  terms.  The  next  thing  I,  in 
passing,  would  allude  to  is,  that  every  breeder  of 
stock  should  make  still  more  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
his  stock  to  much  earlier  maturity,  by  selection,  atten- 
tion, and  feeding.  The  next  thing  I  would  name 
is  of  greater  and  much  wider  import.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  suggest  some  important  alterations  in 
farm  management,  with  the  view  of  increasing  our 
meat  supply.  What  I  mean  is  this.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  in  very  many  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  substitution  of  root  and  esculent  crops 
for  or  instead  of  corn  crops,  would  be  highly  beneficial, 
both  to  the  occupiers  and  the  country.  The  astonish- 
ing crops  of  Mangels,  for  weight  and  quality  of  food, 
now  regularly  produced  on  all  suitable  lands,  is  com- 
paratively a  modern  feature  in  agriculture  ;  and  these 
roots,  if  properly  harvested  and  carefully  attended  to  in 
the  spring,  will  keep  their  virtues  till  July  or  August. 
On  the  adjoining  firm  to  the  writer's  is  a  field  upon 
which  above  60  tons  (63  tons)  per  acre  has  been  grown 
for  three  years  successively,  and  in  all  probability  will 
produce  a  like  yield  this  season.  It  is  merely  an 
ordinary  alluvial  loam,  well  managed  and  highly 
manured.  Swedes  can  also  be  grown  to  produce 
upwards  of  45  tons  per  acre.  Turnips,  Cabbages, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Rape,  Carrots,  &c,  will  yield  a  great 
weight  of  food  per  acre.  All  these  crops  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  weight  and  value  to  our  grass 
fields  and  clover  leas  ;  and,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  stock  and  meat,  would 
prove  more  profitable,  both  in  raising  and 
fatting  a  much  larger  amount  of  meat  for  the 
public.     There  may  be  some  difficulty  occasionally  in 
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tiding  over  the  few  weeks  immediately  prior  to  the 
growth  of  the  spring  grasses,  but  a  little  forethought, 
and  a  periodical  arrangement  to  eke  out  the  supply  of 
roots,  would  soon  overcome  it,  aided  by  early  Cabbage, 
Vetches,  and  other  early  spring  food  crops.  It  seems  to 
accord  with  a  common-sense  view  of  things,  that  if  it 
be  possible  to  raise  root  crops  annually  upon  the  same 
land  of  any  similar  weight  to  those  I  name  above,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous,  and  these  crops  can  be, 
and  are,  raised  by  chemical  manures  at  no  very  extra- 
vagant cost,  and  the  land  itself  requires  but  little 
preparation.     It  is  worth  the  trial.    O.  F. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Minesing,  Ontario,  Canada  :  May  15. — Cana- 
dian Farming. — We  have  had  a  beautiful  seed  time, 
although  a  very  late  one,  with  showers  sufficient  to 
mellow  the  ground  and  start  the  spearing  of  the  Oats, 
Peas,  and  Wheat.  The  ground  was  in  good  condition 
as  usual,  as,  after  a  good  fall  ploughing,  frost  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  crumble  our  clay  loam, 
which  is  the  favourite  soil  here,  and  consequently 
realises  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  The  fall 
Wheat  generally  looks  remarkably  well,  except  any 
late  sown,  which  is  worse  than  usual,  the  middle  of 
September  being  the  latest  usually  that  it  should  be 
sown  with  the  prospect  of  coming  to  perfection.  The 
grass  is  very  backward  indeed,  in  consequence  of  sharp 
frosts  most  nights  lately,  and  the  consumption  of  hay 
is  still  considerable.  Barley  has  been  put  in  by  some, 
but  it  is  the  last  crop,  and  there  is  no  hurry  about  it,  as 
frequently  the  late  sown  does  better  than  the  early. 
The  lambing  season  is  now  on,  and  is  not  a  favourable 
one,  many  lambs  and  some  ewes  having  been  lost. 
Potato  planting  is  now  becoming  general.  Rhubarb 
is  only  just  coming  up,  the  Currant  bushes  beginning 
to  look  green,  and  the  Grape  Vines  and  trees  showing 
their  buds.  We  had,  the  end  of  April,  the  usual  spring 
excitement.  All  sorts  of  canoes — Birch-bark,  Ash  and 
Pine — and  boats,  plank  and  clinker  built,  manned  by 
the  farmers'  sons,  to  capture  the  fish  coming  from 
the  Georgian  Bay  up  the  Nettawasagu  river  to  spawn. 
The  mode  of  catching  them  is  by  spearing.  We  only 
get  pikerell,  which  are  very  good  eating  ;  but  nearer 
the  Georgian  Bay  a  great  number  of  sturgeon  are 
usually  taken.  John  Morren. 


Satieties. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  June  4. — Pre- 
sent :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  K.G.  ;  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord 
Kesteven,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Watkin 
W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Barnett, 
Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr.-  Lawes, 
Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  John 
Wells,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : — 

Bowly,  Wilfred,  Siddington  House,  Cirencester. 
Bramley,  Robert,  Airmyn,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 
Brownson,    John,    Marston    Montgomery,     Ashbourne, 

Derby. 
Bruce,  L.  K.t  St.  Nicholas,  Cardiff. 

Butterworth,  John  Cawood,  Airmyn,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 
Carr,     William,     Rossall     Grange     Farm,     Fleetwood, 

Lancashire. 
Cathcart,    Colonel   the    Hon.    Augustus,    Spennithorne, 

Bedale. 
Charlwood,  Charles,  Padworth  Mill,  Reading. 
Collis,  Stephen  Edward,  Tarbert,  Kerry,  Ireland. 
Cooper,  William  Synge,  Killmorton  Paddox,  Rugby. 
Dalton,  Thomas  Brady,  Storton-Scawby,  Brigg,  Lincoln. 
Escobar,  Alfredo,  Bogota,  New  Granada,  United  States 

of  Colombia. 
Ewayama,  Naoki,  Agricultural  Department,  Tokei,  Japan. 
Penning,  Herbert,  Gatton,  Reigate. 
Goodwin,  Robert,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 
Gould,  Theobald  Butler,  Spy  Hill  Cottage,  Queenstown, 

Ireland. 
Gratrex,  Thomas,  Farm  Wood,  Newport,  Mon. 
Halsey,    Thomas    Frederick,    Great    Gaddesden    Place, 

Hemel  Hempstead. 
Horner,  John  Francis  Fortescue,  Mells  Park,  Frome. 
Jemmett,  William  Sugden,  Foulden,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Kirkham,  Joseph  Rinder,  Andleby  Villa,  Caistor. 
Kirkham,  John  Walesby,  Cadeby  Hall,  Grimsby. 
Le  Butt,  Josiah,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
Linton,  John,  Westwick  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Lowe,  Isaac,  Donnington,  Newport,  Salop. 
Macvicar,  Neil,  Kirmond,  Market  Rasen. 
Meynell,  Francis  William,  Coxbench  Hall,  Derby. 
Moore,  George,  Appleby  Hall,  Atherstone. 
Park,  Fergus  William,  Grove,  Retford. 
Phillips,    William    Page   Thomas,  The   Grange,   Wood- 
bridge. 
Poole,  Rev.  William,  Hentland,  Ross. 
Robinson,  James  Hook,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 
Scotten,  Richard  Joshua,  Manor  House,    Monks  Kirby, 

Lutterworth. 
Selmes,  James,  Newenden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Shaw,  George,  Day  Hills,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Thompson,     Herbert    Edward,    8,     Scarisbrick    Street, 

Southport. 
Timson,  Henry,  Tatchburv  Mount,  Totton,  Southampton. 


Webb,  Jonas,  Melton  Ross,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 

Whitehead,  George,  Deighton  Grove,  York. 

Wilkinson,    Rev.  Thomas  W.,   Thistleflat  House,  Crook, 

Darlington. 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  Rigmaden,  Kirby  Lonsdale. 
Woods,    Henry,    M.P.,    Warnford,    Bishops    Waltham, 

Hants. 

Finances. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  pre- 
sented the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
duly  examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs. 
Quitter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  at  the  bankers  on  May  31 
was  Z3002  14X  6d.,  while  ,£2000  remains  at  deposit. 

The  committee  having  considered  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  time  to  time  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
trustee,  and  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Society's 
solicitors  on  the  question  of  the  investment  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society  in  its  corporate  name,  they  now 
recommend  that  the  previous  practice  of  investing  the 
Society's  funds  in  the  name  of  trustees  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  present  and  future  funds  of  the 
Society  be  transferred  and  held  in  the  Society's  cor- 
porate name ;  and  they  also  recommend  that  the 
Society  execute  under  their  common  seal,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  President  and  one  trustee  and  the 
secretary,  the  usual  power  of  attorney  to  their  bankers 
for  receipt  of  dividends,  and  when  necessary  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  stock. 

Journal. — Mr.  Holland  reported  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  committee  : — That  the  ex- 
change of  publications  with  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  should  date  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  series  of  the  Journal ;  and  that  the 
editor  of  the  Garden  be  allowed  to  obtain,  at  his  own 
expense,  electrotypes  of  the  woodcuts  illustrating  Mr. 
Carruthers'  papers  on  Dodder  a?id  the  Potato  Disease, 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  Holland  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  received  Dr.  Voelcker's  quarterly  report, 
and  had  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  manner 
for  further  consideration  at  the  next  monthly  meeting. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

General  Hull.— Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart, 
M.P.  (chairman),  reported  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ^600,  be  granted 
for  advertising  the  Hull  meeting ;  that  application  be 
made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  allow  the  Society  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  usual  number  of  the  A 
division  of  the  London  police  ;  that  Professors  Brown 
and  Hunt  be  requested  to  act  as  veterinary  surgeons  at 
the  Hull  meeting ;  and  that  the  principal  implement 
makers  be  asked  for  a  list  of  their  agents  in  the  large 
towns  within  the  district  of  this  year's  meeting,  in 
order  that  one  or  two  of  the  Society's  posters  may  be 
sent  to  them  for  exposure  in  front  of  their  establish- 
ments or  in  market-places. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Siiowyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
reported  that  the  committee  recommend-ed  that  the 
surveyor  should  order  new  number-plates  for  the 
implement  stands  ;  that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to 
his  second  payment  on  account  of  showyard  work,  and 
that  three  new  flags  be  ordered  for  the  entrances. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Selection.— Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  reported 
that  the  committeee  recommended  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Kesteven,  who  has  been  elected  a 
trustee.  This  report  having  been  received,  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  the  motion  of  Col.  Kings- 
cote, seconded  by  Major-General  Viscount  Bridport. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  having  moved  the  resolution  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  it  was  discussed,  amended, 
and  finally  carried  as  follows,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Booth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward  : — 

"That  the  expenses  of  the  honorary  director  and 
stewards,  incurred  by  them  in  attending  the  annual 
country  meetings  of  the  Society,  be  paid  by  the  Society." 

The  following  communication  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  with  reference  to  an  Agri- 
cultural Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna  next  September 
was  then  read,  and  the  President  undertook  to  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  and  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  which  had  been  issued  to  Professor 
Wrightson  to  guide  him  in  reporting  on  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  and  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  : — 

Imperial  and  Royal  Austro- Hungarian  Embassy, 
Belgrave  Square,  May  27,  1873. 

My  Lord, — The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  has  suggested  the  holding  of  an  International 
Agricultural  Congress,  and  His  Imperial  Highness  the 
Arch-Duke  Rainer,  as  President  of  the  Exhibition,  has 
desired  the  Imperial  Minister  for  Agricultare,  M.  de 
Chlumetzky,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  that  Congress, 
and  to  accept  the  presidency  thereof. 

The  Minister  for  Agriculture  thinks  that  the  said  Con- 
gress could  only  achieve  a  valuable  result,  if  persons 
holding  a  position  of  first  rank  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
different  countries  which  exhibit  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Exhibition  are  represented  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Only  such  questions  will  be  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Congress  which  have  an  international  cha- 
racter, to  the  solution  of  which,  therefore,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  different  countries  seems  desirable. 

The  Congress  shall  sit  at  Vienna  from  September  19 
1  till  September  2%. 


The  Minister  for  Agriculture  believes  it  conducive  10  a 
full  and  effectual  participation  in  the  Congress,  that  of 
each  country  represented  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  a 
personage  should  assist  him  as  delegate,  who  would  not 
only  take  part  himself  in  the  labours  of  the  Congress, 
but  who  would,  by  his  relations  to  the  leading  agricul- 
tural circles  of  his  own  country,  be  in  the  position  to 
name  other  persons  of  his  country  to  become  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  agree  with  the  President  on  the 
questions  to  be  discussed. 

Such  delegates  would  be  nominated  for  :— 1,  England  ; 
2,  Germany;  3,  France;  4,  Russia;  5,  Italy;  6,  Turkey; 
7,  United  States  of  America  ;  8,  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
9,  Brazil;  10,  Spain;  n,  Belgium;  12,  Holland;  13, 
Switzerland  ;  14,  Portugal  ;  and  15,  Greece. 

The  delegates  would  become  members  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  International  Congress.  The  delegates 
of  the  seven  first-named  countries  would  be  proposed  to 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  being  appointed  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Congress. 

As  the  British  Government  has  no  official  department 
for  agriculture,  I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  address 
myself  to  you,  my  lord,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  country/and  beg  to  request 
you  to  accept  yourself  the  position  of  the  English  delegate 
for  the  said  Congress  ;  and  as  you  are  one  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I 
think  these  additional  functions  would  happily  be  united 
with  those  already  assumed  by  you. 

If,  however,  you  are  not  inclined  to  accept  these  func- 
tions, I  beg  to  request  you  to  lay  my  communication 
before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
requesting  them  lo  name  for  that  purpose  a  personage 
whose  social  position  and  practical  standing  in  agriculture 
would  guarantee  a  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  said 
Congress. 

As  the  nomination  of  the  chief  foreign  delegates  is  a 
condition  to  the  preparatory  steps  to  be  taken  in  reference 
to  the  Congress,  I  beg  to  request  you,  my  lord,  to  favour 
me  with  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador, 
(Signed)         Beust. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cathcart, 

President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  an  international  competition  of  mowing  and 
reaping  machines  to  be  held  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Bekes  at  Bek^s  Csaba,  Hungary,  on  July  5. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  asking  the  Council 
to  join  the  directors  of  that  Society  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  requesting  the  Government  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  method  of  prevention  of 
the  Potato  disease.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to- 
state  that  the  President  of  the  Society  having  offered  a 
prize  on  this  subject,  the  Council  were  desirous  of 
awaiting  the  result  of  that  offer  before  taking  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter. 

A  letter  from  the  Italian  Ambassador  was  referred  to 
the  Education  Committee. 

Suggestions  made  by  members  of  the  Society  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  last  month  were  then  discussed, 
and  those  made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts  were  referred  tt> 
the  Education  Committee. 


HfltictS 


l0crhs. 


Racks  and  Troughs.     By  James    Odams.— Printed 

by  Alfred  Boot,  64,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
In  place  of  reviewing  this  tract,  we  shall  probably 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  the  author  by  printing  it 
entire.  Mr.  Odams  has  for  many  years  taken  earnest 
interest  in  the  subject  of  imported  cattle  disease  and  in 
the  remedies  which,  by  strict  quarantine  or  immediate 
slaughter,  are  available  for  the  great  losses  which  we 
now  suffer.  He  now  calls  attention  to  the  sufferings 
inflicted  during  the  passage  of  cattle  from  market  to 
market  within  the  island  : — 

"  By  this  title  I  am  desirous  of  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  unnecessary  cruelties  inflicted  upon  animals 
designed  for  human  food.  Attention  is  now  being  drawn 
to  'Man's  inhumanity  to  man,' by  sending  unseaworthy 
ships  to  sea,  second  only  in  importance  to  that  subject, 
in  my  opinion,  is  man's  inhumanity  to  animals—instances 
of  which  are  daily  occurring. 

"  In  apamphlet  entitled,  Why  have  a  Foreign  Cattle 
Market  on  the  Thames  f  which  I  published  in  1866,  I 
referred  to  the  cost — the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
meat.  This  is  a  question  that  affects  the  arrangements 
of  every  household  in  the  kingdom.  The  increasing  price 
arises  from  two  causes  —  an  extended  and  extending 
demand,  and  a  serious  diminution  in  the  supply  from  the 
effects  of  disease.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  the 
demand  decreasing,  whilst  wages  in  this  and  other 
countries  continue  to  rise.  For  it  is  not  only  in  this  beef 
and  mutton-eating  island  that  the  demand  lor  meat  has 
increased,  but  also  throughout  France  and  Germany, 
where  formerly  a  hunch  of  bread  and  vegetable  soup  com- 
posed the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

"Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fall  in  wages— an  event 
which  at  present  docs  not  seem  probable -can  diminish 
this  universal  demand. 

"  The  other  cause  of  the  clearness  of  meat  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  series  of  imported  diseases  which  have 
ravaged  our  flocks  and  herds ;  diseases,  too,  which,  as  E 
maintain,  are  distinctly  developed  by  negligence  and 
cruelty,  and  arc  therefore  preventive.  Apart  from  intro- 
ductions of  contagion  from  other  countries,  I  believe  that 
three-fourths  of  disease  in  cattle  arise  from  nothing  more 
mysterious  than  undue  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather  and  excessive  privations ;  and,  as  in  human  beings, 
what  begins  with  a  bad  cold,  goes  on  to  fever. 

"  Take  the  case  of  Irish  cattle.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these,  from  their  birth,  are  never  put 
under  shelter,  but  are  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  a 
wet  climate.  As  frequently  occurs,  train-loads  of  these 
leave  Ballinasloe,  and  other  fairs,  for  our  south  country 
markets  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  On  their  arrival 
at  Dublin,  the  cattle  are  goaded  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
wild  with  excitement,  and  for  16  hours  are  compelled  to 
inhale  the  most  obnoxious  gases.  Landed  at  Holyhead, 
in  a  heated  condition,  they  have  to  wait  the  making-up  of 
trains  to  convey  them  a  further  journey  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  occupying  upwards  of  24  hours,  without  bit,  or 
interval  of  rest. 

"  The  same  state  of  things  exists  with  regard  to  our 
importations  from  Holland,  and  other  countries  from 
whence  we  receive  cattle.  The  limited  period  of  their 
official  detention  (12  hours),  does  not  prove  sufficient  for  the 
discovery  of  latent  disease. 

' '  But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I  say, 
remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease. 

"  I.  For  all  animals  in  transit  by  rail,  and  in  places 
where  they  are  exposed  for  sale,  or  detained,  let  racks 
and  troughs  be  provided,  and  their  due  supply  enforced  by 
legal  enactment. 

"  II.  Further,  at  our  quays,  and  at  stations  on  lines 
conveying  Irish  cattle,  let  shelter— refreshment  rooms,  if 
you  please  so  to  call  them — also  be  added  ;  so  that  no 
animal  should  go  without  food  and  water  for  more  than 
eight  hours. 

"  The  objection  will  probably  be  raised  that  all  this  will 
involve  additional  expenses.  But  these  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for — 

"  1st.  By  the  prevention  of  disease. 

"  2d.  By  the  increased  value  of  the  animals. 

*'  3d.  By  the  saving  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  meat, 
now  lost  to  the  nation  under  the  present  system. 

"  Fublic  opinion  has  induced  the  Legislature  to  extend 
its  protection  to  many  classes  of  animals  :  why  are  those 
of  the  meat-making  order  still  practically  uncared  for? 
No  subject  seems  to  me  better  to  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty.  By 
its  aid  some  important  steps  might  be  at  once  taken 
towards  bringing  about  an  improved  state  of  things. 

"  Healthy  stock  means  cheap  meat.  We  cannot  with 
impunity  violate  natural  laws  ;  and  to  deprive  an  animal 
of  its  usual  sustenance  for  many  hours  is  obviously  an 
infraction  of  such  laws.  Such  violation  must  engender 
fever,  and  with  disease  comes  an  enhanced  price  of  meat. 

"  By  such  simple  means  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
again  bring  meat  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  man, 
and  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  use  of  Racks  and 
Troughs." 

Farm  Memoranda, 

Horse  Slaughtering  at  Belle  Isle.  — 
The  horse-slaughtering  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
John  Harrison  &  Co.,  Belle  Isle,  York  Road,  London, 
N.,  is  one  of  the  best-conducted  emporiums  of  art  and 
commerce  in  the  British  capital.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
a  thousand  and  one  horrible  ideas  yet  associated  with 
the  "knacker's  cauldron,"  but  J.  H.  &  Co.  have  got 
nearly  a  score  of  cauldrons,  300  galls,  each,  in  playful 
mood  daily,  and  there  is  nothing  about  them  calculated 
to  agitate  the  nervous  system  of  the  most  sensitive. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  examined  most  of  the  princi- 
pal slaughter-houses  of  butchers  in  the  metropolis,  also 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  slaughter-houses,  and, 
comparing  these  with  that  of  Harrison  &  Co.,  there  is 
much  less  in  the  latter  that  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
nervous  system  than  there  is  in  the  former.  In  short, 
the  establishment  is  proverbial  for  its  cleanliness. 
The  practical  fact  is,  that  the  several  depart- 
ments are  so  organised  that  from  30  to  40  horses 
daily,  or  about  10,000  annually,  are  disposed  of 
before  there  is  time  for  the  generation  of  anything 
offensive  in  the  process.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
process  is  continuous  from  beginning  to  end,  until 
everything  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  Upon  this  the 
sanitary  success  of  the  whole  depends. 

To  give  the  horse-breeding  reader  a  practical  idea  of 
this  peculiar  branch  of  "British  industry  "  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  upon  special  details.  The  establish- 
ment is  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  ;  in  other  words, 
the  Messrs.  John  Harrison  &  Co.  have  the  honour  of 
being  horse  slaughterers  to  our  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
reign Queen  Victoria.  Many  a  noble  animal  finds  its 
finale  in  Belle  Isle,  and  a  very  befitting  finale  it  is,  for 
here  everything  is  disposed  of,  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  advanced  art  and  science,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Old  or  worn-out  horses  are  bought  by  the 
Company,  and  animals  that  die  or  are  slaughtered 
at  home  to  prevent  death  naturally  under  dis- 
ease, are  brought  to  the  establishment  in 
dead-horse  carcase  conveyances.  The  Company 
have  a  large  stable  with  a  fine  stud  of  horses, 
and  a  carriage  department  with  conveyances  adjoining  : 
horses  thus  enter  the  gates  of  the  establishment,  some 
dead,  others  alive,  but  the  majority  by  conveyances. 
The  company,  however,  when  ordered  send  slaughterers 
to  the  Queen's  and  other  stables,  so  that  they  maintain 
the  designation  of  horse  slaughterers.  Over  the  gate- 
way is  written  the  significant  announcement,  "No 
Admittance  save  on  Business."  The  entrance  is 
about  30  yards  or  so  oft  York  Road,  approached  by  a 
roadway,  with  a  foot  pavement  on  each  side.  The 
roadway  is  paved  with  small  cubes  set  in  cement, 
sanded  over  and  kept  as  clean  as  the  entrance  to  Her 
Majesty's  stables  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  whole 
of  the  yards,  stables,  &c,  are  paved  in  a  similar  way 
with  patent  impervious  cubes  set  in  cement,  with  a 


considerable  inclination  to  the  gutters  and  gratings, 
and  as  the  supply  of  water  is  ample  from  the  mains  the 
several  departments  are  kept  remarkably  clean  and 
sweet.  The  business  offices  of  the  Company  front 
York  Road.  Here  we  received  a  practical  man  to 
show  us  through  the  different  departments.  Afterwards 
the  principal  himself  went  through  the  whole  with  us 
to  see  that  the  information  sought  was  obtained. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  take  the  reader  through 
the  several  departments,  and  show  him  what  we  were 
shown,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  the  best  way 
we  can  ;  but  before  entering  upon  such  a  peregrination, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Messrs.  John  Harrison 
&  Co.  are  a  private  company,  who  have  invested  a  large 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  profitable  account 
— profitable  to  all  parties — the  worn-out  horses  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  that  every  transaction 
hinges  upon  the  practical  question — How  best  to  turn 
such  refuse  into  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  labours  of  the  Company  at  their 
proper  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  be 
informed  that  the  Company  are  doing  well. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  slaughter-house  (or, 
as  it  might  more  appropriately  be  termed,  the  "dis- 
secting-room"). The  conveyances  as  they  arrive  back 
in,  and  by  means  of  tackle  the  dead  horse  is  soon  in  a 
position  for  dissection.  Two  were  in  this  position 
when  we  entered — one  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  left.  Half-a-dozen  had  been  operated 
on  before  then,  whose  bones  were  outside  on  their 
way  to  the  "bone  department."  After  the  skin  is 
removed  the  carcase  is  unboned,  i.  e.,  the  flesh  is 
removed  from  the  bones.  The  workmen  do  this  with 
great  ease  and  amazing  rapidity.  The  skin  forms  one 
saleable  commodity,  the  tail  and  mane  hair  form  a 
second,  and  the  feet  a  third.  All  of  these  as  they 
are  removed  go  to  their  respective  destinations.  As 
the  flesh  is  removed  from  the  bones  it  is  thrown  into  a 
heap  for  the  cauldron.  The  legs,  thighs,  and  shoulders 
are  removed,  but  the  ribs  remain  adhering  to  the  back- 
bone, so  that  a  dozen  skeletons  in  a  group  have  a  very 
business-like  appearance.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
slaughter-house  are  two  large  cauldrons,  capable  of 
holdingupwardsof300galls.  each.  Onehadbeen  emptied, 
the  other  was  full  of  cat's  and  dog's  meat,  being 
cooked  to  perfection.  A  stalwart  cook  was  stirrin 
up  the  contents  of  the  cauldron  with  a  large  fork,  and 
by  the  time  we  left  the  cauldron  was  being  emptied, 
and  the  contents  spread  upon  the  floor  to  cool,  and 
when  cooled,  the  cats'  and  dogs'  meat  was  removed  for 
sale.  Sufficient  raw  flesh  was  ready  to  fill  one  if  not 
both  cauldrons ;  and  so  the  work  goes  on  in  this 
department  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  about 
10,000  horses  being  annually  thus  disposed  of. 

The  process  of  separating  the  oil  from  the  bones  and 
of  preparing  the  former  for  soap  manufacture  and  for 
harness,  and  the  latter  for  the  manure  manufacturer,  is 
slower,  and  hence  a  greater  number  of  cauldrons  are 
required.  In  one  cauldron  the  oil  or  fat  was  cool  and 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  butter  in  the  warm  months 
of  summer  time.  Not  a  few  house  dames  in  this  great 
metropolis  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  large  supply  of 
London  butter  is  derived  from  this  source !  Doubtless, 
many  very  unlikely  things  in  these  days  of  piping  pro- 
gress turn  out  to  be  too  true  ;  but,  without  going  into 
such  a  controversy,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Messrs. 
John  Harrison  &  Co.  have  not  yet  begun  to  make 
butter.  The  fat  being  free  from  rancidity  and  of  the 
best  quality  they  find  a  ready  market  for  it  as  above. 
The  bones  are  never  allowed  to  lie  about  and  stink  as 
in  butchers'  shops  and  slaughter-houses,  so  that,  being 
used  fresh  daily,  there  is  no  disagreeable  smell  in  a 
department  containing  some  eight  or  twelve  cauldrons 
at  work  in  all  stages  of  the  operation. 

The  bones  come  out  very  white  and  porous,  being 
only  fit  for  manure,  and  for  this  they  find  a  ready 
sale. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  stable  or  covered  shed 
containing  the  live  horses  awaiting  slaughter.  They 
were  of  all  sorts,  from  thoroughbreds  to  the  clumsy 
cart-horse,  large  and  small,  some  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition but  lame  beyond  cure,  others  skin  and  bone,  not 
a  few  had  evidently  seen  better  days  as  carriage  and 
saddle  horses  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life.  But  when 
the  best  of  horses  begin  to  lose  caste  they  go  down  hill 
rapidly,  eventually  finding  their  way  to  this  place,  for  if  a 
cabman  or  a  costermonger  cannot  turn  them  into  more 
money  in  the  weekly  metropolitan  horse  market,  there 
is  always  a  ready  daily  market  at  Belle  Isle. 

The  above  stable  and  the  slaughter-house  form 
an  excellent  school  for  studying  anatomy,  and  other 
branches  of  veterinary  science,  and  we  understand 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  profit  by  it.  There 
are  no  want  of  fresh  subjects  to  work  upon  daily,  and 
they  may  be  had  either  dead  or  alive.  Many  of  the 
maladies  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  may  be  studied 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  outward  appearances  after- 
wards confirmed  by  dissection  and  analysis  should  such 
be  required.  Some  may  smile  at  this  latter  remark, 
but  the  day  may  soon  come,  if  it  is  not  come  already, 
when  chemistry  in  the  dissecting-room  will  be  other- 
wise estimated. 

Of  the  work-horses  in  the  other  stable,  comparatively 
little  requires  to  be  said.  About  half  the  number 
were  out  with  conveyances  or  delivery  of  goods,  and 
those  in  were  ready  to  be  sent  out   instanter  when 


ordered.  They  were  kept  as  well  groomed,  and  the 
stable  as  clean,  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
livery  stables  in  the  metropolis.  The  carcase  convey- 
ances were  washed  clean,  and  in  ready  order  to  go 
where  their  services  were  required. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  large  business 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  John  Harrison  &  Co.,  of 
Belle  Isle.  We  have  purposely  avoided  all  details  that 
would  interfere  with  what  may  be  termed  the  private 
artistic  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  company,  which 
have  now  for  many  years  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  persons  in  each  department  were 
thoroughly  masters  of  their  work,  and  the  whole  was 
conducted  with  a  degree  of  quietness  and  regularity 
which  said  all  that  could  be  wished  in  favour  of  the 
Management.  The  great  demand  for  cat's  and  dog's 
meat  enables  the  Company  to  use  up  almost  all  the 
offal  along  with  the  flesh,  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  to  send  to  another  department,  there  to  be 
utilised  for  a  less  profitable  market.  In  short,  the 
hide,  hair,  feet,  cat's  and  dog's  meat,  fat,  and  manure 
are  saleable  articles,  and  into  these  the  horse  is  turned. 
Most  of  the  articles  form  raw  materials  for  other 
manufactures,  thus  affording  no  little  employment,  but 
into  the  details  of  these  we  do  not  go  at  present. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  breeders  of  horses  what  is  the  finale  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chapter  in  the  life  of  this  noble  animal.  IK  B. 


West  Gloucester:  May  27, — That  the  season  is 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  late  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  ;  but  whether  the  setting  in  of  more  genial 
weather  will  give  to  vegetation  the  vigour  which  the  cold 
frosty  nights  have  so  resolutely  withheld,  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  cannot  now,  however,  expect  to  cut  heavy 
crops  of  meadow  hay,  although  a  week  or  two  of  fine 
growing  weather  would  even  yet  give  us  a  fair  average 
cut,  except  where  the  grass  has  been  spring-fed  ;  but, 
by  the  way,  a  heavy  crop  is  not  of  so  much  moment 
this  year  as  it  sometimes  is,  for  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
old  hay  in  hand.  The  corn  crops  are,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  more  promising,  and  we  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  hope  that  the  approaching  harvest  will  be 
more  remunerative  than  the  last  two  proved  to  be.  We 
are  busy  sowing  Swedes,  and  getting  all  odd  jobs  done 
up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  up  the  whole  force  of  the 
farm  amongst  the  Mangels  and  early  Swedes,  which 
will  in  a  few  days  be  ready  for  the  first  rains.  J.  W. 

Suffolk  :  May  29. — Our  food  prospects  are  none  of 
the  brightest  at  the  end  of  this  May.  We  have 
scarcely  had  a  night  without  frosts,  which  have  been 
severe  enough  to  check  the  Wheat  in  some  districts 
somewhat  severely,  and  also  the  Barley.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  with  many  that  the  Wheat  harvest  is 
made  or  ruined  by  the  end  of  May.  Of  course,  as 
soon  as  the  flower  shoots  spring  forth  there  can  be 
little  additional  strength  thrown  into  the  stem,  or 
rather  the  vigour  of  the  stem  is  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  both  may  be  said  to  be 
settled  before  the  end  of  May.  Still  there  is  truth  in 
the  old  lines  : 

"  I  went  to  my  Wheat  in  May, 
And  in  sorrow  turned  away  ; 
I  went  to  my  Wheat  in  June, 
And  whistled  a  merry  tune." 

May  it  be  so  to  all  disconsolate  cultivators  this  year. 
It  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  that  class  is  not  so  numerous 
as  one  might  fear,  looking  at  the  matter  through  these 
May  frosts  and  east  winds.  A  run  through  several  of 
the  corn  growing  counties — Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, Essex,  Herts,  &c,  is  upon  the  whole  assuring. 
The  Wheats  on  light  and  mixed  lands  look  well, 
though  they  have  not  made  the  progress  one  looks  for 
during  the  month.  Occasionally,  too,  one  comes  upon 
a  field  with  a  thin  speary  look,  and  another  with  a  frost- 
bitten or  an  east-wind  dried  character,  but  then  these  are 
the  exceptions.  And  still  more  rarely  one  sees  a  patchy 
field,  as  if  wireworm  or  some  other  enemy  had  been 
busy,  and  perhaps  the  seed  had  rotted.  The  last  was 
assuredly  the  case  with  a  small  field  of  Wheat,  not  a  foot 
above  the  level  of  surrounding  water.  This  was  mil- 
dewed as  well  as  patchy,  and  I  longed  to  plant  Alder 
or  Willows  in  lieu  of  the  Wheat.  But  around  by 
Cambridge,  Bishop  Stortford,  and  across  the  fens  to 
Hitchin,  away  to  London,  by  both  routes,  an  immense 
breadth  of  fine  Wheats  were  seen.  The  weather  still 
continues  cold,  and  such  late  frosts  are  apt  to  prove 
disastrous,  for  white  Wheat  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
plants  during  winter ;  it  is  delicate  to  a  fault  after  it 
fairly  starts  in  the  spring,  and  especially  through  the 
flowering  and  setting.  The  wind,  which  has  been 
south-west  with  thunder  showers  for  a  day  or  two,  has 
now,  May  27,  dropped  round  to  the  north 
again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not 
tarry.  The  rime,  if  not  actual  frost,  was  heavy 
as  well  as  white  this  morning.  Barleys  in  most 
instances  looked  well,  slightly  tinged  by  a  frost- 
bite. Some  on  very  thin  land  were  only  coming 
through,  thus  proving— I  hope  Mr.  Evershed  will  make 
a  note  of  it— a  fact  that  I  have  often  seen  verified 
before,  and  that  Mr.   Milbank  calls  fresh  attention  to 

that'  deep   tilths  are    the   warmest.     But    the  next 

month  makes  the  Barley  harvest   on    the  chalk  ;    no 
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matter  what  it  looks  now,  if  it  is  only  up  it  may  be  all 
right  at  harvest.  Winter  Beans  are  most  ragged  and 
torn,  as  are  field  and  garden  Peas.  The  slugs  held 
carnival  among  them  this  winter,  and  the  excessive 
rains  seemed  also  to  disagree  with  them.  Spring  Beans 
and  spring  Wheat  are  close  to  the  ground,  but  warm 
weather  may  do  much  for  both,  though  a  farmer  of 
great  experience  remarked  that  no  weather  can  make 
spring  Wheat  a  full  crop  this  season.  Many  seem  only 
to  have  finished  their  Mangel,  and  it  has  gone  in 
in  capital  condition  at  last.  The  recent  rains  have 
mellowed  the  clods  on  heavy  lands.  The  ground  is 
being  got  ready  for  Swedes.  I  never  saw  finer  tilths 
than  many  of  the  fields.  It  did  one  good  to  look  at 
them,  and  I  felt  like  Mr.  Evershed — anxious  to  do  the 
forking  or  aught  else  in  a  field  experiment,  conducted, 
say,  by  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Smith,  and  himself.  By  the 
way  I  want,  in  passing,  to  ask  Mr.  Evershed  how 
it  is  that  the  crops  are  so  much  finer  on  the 
crown  of  the  stetch  in  all  fields  ?  Is  it  not 
because  the  tilth  is  deeper?  Nearly  all  Potatos 
are  cut  short  by  the  ground.  The  successive  frosts 
have  been  trying  to  them.  Late  crops  have  gone  in 
well.  Layers  and  lambs  seemed  both  unusually  fine. 
The  two  facts  were  obviously  corelative,  for  all  the 
finest  lambs  I  saw  had  gone  on  layering,  and  some  had 
had  cake  to  their  juicy  sweet  salad.  The  meadows  are 
full  of  grass,  but  it  struck  me  in  many  cases  as  being 
short.  Even  grass  does  not  like  its  crown  powdered 
with  hoar-frost  every  morning  in  May.  Altogether 
our  food  prospects  still  tremble  in  the  uncertain 
balances  of  the  weather  ;  but  He  that  holds  them,  and 
has  given  us  the  advantage  of  the  turn  in  our  favour 
through  all  the  centuries,  may  safely  be  trusted  now 
to  feed  and  care  for  us  this  year  also.  D,  T.  Fish, 
May  28. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  May  31.— The  month 
just  ending  will  be  long  remembered  as  "the  cold 
May."  We  have  had  a  low  temperature  most  of  the 
nights,  and  the  nights  have  been  cold  and  often  frosty. 
Crops,  however,  have  progressed  favourably,  and  fen 
Wheats  generally  look  hopeful.  Scarify  and  harrow 
fallow  land  ;  all  other  hands  hoeing  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  and  Mangels,  and  Kohl  Rabi,  A  few  showers 
early  in  the  week,  and  some  thunder  not  far  distant. 
Season  generally  backward.  A.  S.  R. 

Tiptree  :  fune  I. — Ten  weeks  of  drying  and  pinch- 
ing north-easterly  winds  (with  an  occasional  shower) 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  vegetation, 
despite  the  severe  frost  of  May  20,  and  notwithstanding 
the  retardation,  a  dry  April  and  May  are  mostly 
favourable,  especially  to  our  heavy  lands,  on  which, 
where  drained  and  well-farmed,  the  Wheat  crop  looks 
healthy,  and  the  spring  crops  also  promising.  Of 
course  after  such  a  previous  soaking  of  the  soil, 
many  fields,  not  only  the  undrained,  look  patchy, 
and  the  headlands  and  ends  of  lands  lack  the 
finished  appearance  which  they  have  when  the 
land  is  in  good  working  condition.  Despite  the 
frost,  there  appears  -to  be  a  promise  of  a  good 
crop  of  Potatos,  Apples,  and  Cherries.  Peas  and 
Beans  look  well.  Observing  the  crops  during  a  50 
miles'  journey  on  the  rail  in  this  county,  the  impression 
on  my  mind  was  that  the  crops  did  not  promise 
abundantly,  but  that  there  might  be  a  good  quality 
of  grain  and  a  heavy  crop  of  straw.  Some  bright  days 
and  a  recent  rain  have  brought  forward  the  spring- 
sown  Wheats,  and  on  the  whole  the  crops  on  this  farm 
look  fairly  promising.  Though  later  than  usual,  Mangel 
and  Kohl  Rabi  are  a  plant.  Clovers  and  Tares  good, 
early  Peas  in  flower,  with  some  pods.  Spring  Beans 
healthy,  and  a  full  plant.  Ewes,  lambs,  and  cattle 
healthy,  and  doing  well.  The  horse-hoe  has  been  of 
great  use  to  our  Wheats,  Beans,  and  Peas.  It  astonishes 
me  that  so  fcv?  of  these  implements  are  in  use,  seeing 
how  dear  manual  labour  has  become,  for  with  my 
Garrett's  horse-hoe,  which  covers  7  feet  4  inches  in 
width,  we  get  through  10  to  12  or  more  acres  per  day, 
much  deeper  than  could  be  done  with  the  hand-hoe, 
our  Wheat  being  9  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  it  is 
changed  to  hoe  the  Peas,  Beans,  Mange],  &c.  I  have 
worked  mine  nearly  30  years.  June  3. — A  warm 
change  of  wind  and  a  gentle  rain  are  doing  much  for 
the  crops.   J.  J.  Mechi. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  June  2. — Finished 
sowing  Swedes,  and  now  preparing  land  for  white 
Turnips.  Swedes  come  up  a  good  braird,  and  no  fly 
of  any  consequence.  Weather  again  very  cold,  and 
everything  very  backward.  Rain  fell  yesterday,  and 
we  have  abundance  of  moisture,  and  only  require  heat 
to  ensure  luxuriance.  Pastures  bare,  and  cattle  doing 
little  good.  Sheep  washed,  but  too  cold  for  shearing. 
Wool  trade  seems  heavy.  Fat  stock  selling  well, 
stores  also  making  high  prices.  Generally  little  disease 
prevalent.    W.  J.  M. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  June  2. — We  are 
still  sadly  in  want  of  a  good  soaking  rain  and  a  warmer 
atmosphere.  Owing  to  the  cold,  harsh  air,  both  by 
night  and  day,  vegetation  does  not  make  any  progress ; 
in  fact,  the  plant  of  grass  gets  thinner,  and  weeds 
thicker.  The  crop  of  hay  will  be  much  less  than  it 
promised  a  month  ago.  The  Wheat  plant  would  als  i 
be  benefited  by  more  warmth.  Barley  and  Oats  look 
pretty  well,  except  a  few  pieces  attacked  by  wireworm. 
We  are  planting  Swedes  and  Turnips  as  fast  as  we  can 


get  the  land  ready,  but,  from  its  hardened  state  and 
want  of  rain,  it  requires  a  much  greater  amount  of 
labour.  J.  H. 

Dorsetshire  :  Junez.—  We  have  still  a  continuance 
of  the  same  dry,  cold  weather.  As  I  write  a  strong 
Nor'-easter  is  blowing,  and  the  rain  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever.  It  is  tantalising  to  read,  as  we  do,  of  the 
copious  rainfall  which  has  visited  many  parts  of 
England,  for  here  we  have  had  none  for  three  months. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  very  light  in  consequence  unless 
a  speedy  change  sets  in.  Barley,  too,  does  not  come 
up,  (although  in  many  instances  it  has  been  sown  twice. 
We  are  occupied  in  sowing  Turnips,  Swedes  and 
Mangel ;  hoeing  Beans  and  Potatos.  Clover  crops 
will  not  be  heavy ;  in  fact,  unless  rain  comes  pretty 
soon  many  people  will  suffer  severely.   J.  B.  C. 

Mungo's  Wells  :  Jane  3. — The  last  week  has 
been  very  dry  throughout,  and  rather  cold  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  Crops  are  on  the  whole,  however, 
looking  well.  Potatos  are  a  very  fine  braird  indeed  ; 
they  are  looking  much  better  in  East  Lothian  than  in 
Essex  and  round  about  London,  where  I  saw  them 
only  a  day  or  two  ago.  Half  of  the  Wheat  fields 
are  looking  well,  and  the  other  half  barely  covers 
the  ground.  Barley  and  Oats  have  improved  very 
much  of  late,  and  promise  so  far  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Hay  is  to  be  a  light  crop  this  year,  and,  added  to  that, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  Clover.  Turnip  sowing  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Early  sown  Swedes  are 
now  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  some  of  them  will  be  ready 
for  singling  out  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Work  done  : 
Finishing  Turnip  sowing,  and  rolling  Potatos.  Work 
to  be  done  :    Horse  and  hand  hoeing  Potatos.  H.  B. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Education.  We  regret  to  have  to  post- 
pone for  a  week  Mr.  C.  J.  Roberts'  letter  on  this 
subject. 

Tenant  Right  :  Whitehall,  BerkhampsUad.  Your  letter 
on  this  subject  shall  appear  in  full  next  week. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  have  lately  been  quite  of  a  holiday  cha- 
racter, and  the  business  transacted,  has  been  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  Corn  Exchange  was,  of 
course,  closed  on  Whit  Monday.  In  fact,  the  season 
may  now  be  regarded  as  quite  at  an  end.  Of  Clover 
seed,  both  red  and  white,  the  stocks  remaining  on  hand 
are  lighter  than  have  been  known  for  many  years.  For 
sowing  Mustard  and  Rape  seed  there  is  a  fair  inquiry,  at 
full  prices.  English  Canary  seed  is  scarce ;  foreign  can 
be  obtained  on  very  moderate  terms.  Feeding  Linseed 
moves  off  at  late  rates.  For  large  blue  Peas  there  is  a 
good  demand. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 


Wednesday,  June  4. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet,  and  prices  remained 
without  material  change.  The  supplies  of  Wheat  were 
fair,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  ;  but  there  was  a  thin 
attendance  of  millers,  who  evinced  little  inclination  to 
effect  purchases,  either  in  English  or  foreign  produce, 
and  the  quotations  in  some  instances  favoured  buyers 
slightly.  Barley  attracted  a  small  share  of  attention,  and 
with  difficulty  supported  the  sales  previously  current. 
Malt  sold  steadily  on  former  terms.  Transactions  in  Oats 
were  restricted,  and  sound  corn,  if  anything,  was  rather 
easier  to  purchase,  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  dealt 
in  to  a  limited  extent,  at  about  recent  currencies.  The 
Flour  trade  was  inactive,  but  no  decline  took  place  in 
prices. 

Price  ter  imperial  Quarter.      |  s.     s.  \  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs , .  .do.  i  55 — 66 

—  Talavera 57 — 68 

—  Norfolk    

—  Foreign    

Barley,  grind  &  dist.',32f  to  34.1 . .  Cliev. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .  Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22' 

Rve 

Rvk-mkal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29*.  to  34$. .  .Tick 

—  Pigeon — j.  to  — s. . .  Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36$ Grey 

Maize 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack 

—  2d  ditto ditto 


54—72 

24—32 
21 — 24 
26—28 


Red. 
Red. 


Malting  . 
Malting  . 


48—62 
55—63 


3S-48 
35—54 


Feed   ... 
Feed  ..  . 
,  Feed    .... 
31— 33! Foreign  ., 

45 — 48,  Harrow  . 

—  ' Longpod 
34—41  Egyptian 
40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 
34 — 36  Foreign  . 

—  '  Foreign  . 
46—54| 
40 — 42  Country 


Foreign per  barrel  30— 08  Per  sack, 


31-34 

45-43 

33—35 
39—42 
33—4o 
28-  34 

40-  42 


Arrivals  of  Grain,  8k.,  into  London  nv  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Hour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
[rah 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
[6,  |8o 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

21,730 

Sacks. 
1    «3o 

t         '    '."!     Ill  I'.. 

16,840 

— 

21.730 

the  advance  of  id.  per  cental  noticed  on  Friday  last  for 
white  descriptions.  Flour  firm  at  late  rates.  Peas  6d. 
per  quarter  cheaper.  Beans  dull,  and  scarcely  as  firm  as 
before.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  scarce.  Indian  Corn  in 
moderate  demand,  at  27s.  6d.  to  27s.  gd.  per  4801b.  for 
mixed  American. 


Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

April  26  .. 
May    3  .. 

—  10  . . 

—  17  .. 

—  24  .. 

—  31  •• 

54JiOf/ 

54  II 

55  3 

55  10 

56  10 

57  5 

39*  41* 
39    5 
33     3 
33  10 
38     4 
37     . 

23110*/ 
23  10 
26    3 
=4     7 

25  5 

26  11 

Average      ■ . 

55  10 

33     7 

2S      3 

NAY.— Per  Load  of 36  Trusses, 
Smith  field,  Tuesday,  June  3. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  70$.  to  78 s. 


Inferior  do, 
New  do.  . 
Inferior  do, 
Straw 


80s.  to 
50 


Clover,  old 
60        Inferior  do.  . 

—  —        2d  cut 

—  —        Inferior  do.  . .     „  —  — 
30        38 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  June  3. 

70J.  to   gof. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  885,  to  95$. 

Interior  do 48        76 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..10S      115 


Inferior  Clover 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . 
New  do.    . .  . .  — 

Straw         . .  . .  38  4 

Joshua  Bakek. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Tunc  2. 
We  have  a  large  supply  both  of  English  and  foreign 
Beasts,  there  is  however  a  good  demand  for  them,  and 
prices  cannot  be  quoted  any  lower.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  smaller,  both  of  English  and  foreign  ;  choicest 
sizeable  qualities  are  dearer,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
quotable  difference  in  large  fat  Sheep.  The  continued 
cold  weather  causes  a  dull  trade  for  Lambs  ;  choicest 
qualities,  however,  are  not  plentiful,  and  therefore  do  not 
realise  much  less  money.  There  is  a  demand  for  choice 
Calves,  at  rather  higher  rates  ;  other  kinds  are  a  dull  sale. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1040  Beasts,  13,990  Sheep, 
and  255  Calves ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are 
1830  Beasts  ;  and  670  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties, 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns .. 

2d  quality. Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  1 

Best     Long-wools 
6     4to6     8    Do.  Shorn 
6     2—6     6    Ewes  &  2d  quality 

5  6 — 5  10    Do.  Shorn 

Lambs      . .        . , 
. .  —  . .       Calves 

6  4-6     8    Pigs 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


2—5 
6-8 
8—6 
o-s 


Beasts,  3540  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,660  ;  Calves,  280  ;  Pigs,  140. 
Thursday,  June  5. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  on  last 
Thursday;  choice  qualities  are  scarce,  and  although 
trade  is  not  very  brisk,  these  make  fully  late  quotations. 
There  are  very  few  more  Sheep  ;  they  are  slowly  disposed 
of,  at  about  late  rates.  The  demand  for  Lamb  is  not 
good  ;  the  few  choice  ones  011  offer,  however,  are  not 
cheaper.  Calves  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  last  week, 
prices  have  consequently  advanced  ;  trade  is  dull  for  Milch 
Cows,  and  prices  for  them  are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  100  Beasts,  4080  Sheep,  and  515  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
"     s.d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        .. 

Do.  Shorn 


4to6  8 
2—6  6 
6—5  10 


6     4—6     8 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


5.  d.    s.  d. 

..  to  .. 
6    o — 6     2 


Beasts,  840  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,000  ;  Calves,  560  ;  Pigs,  20. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Jmie   5. 

Best  Kiush  Batter       14*.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  nj,         „ 

Small  Pork,  4s,  Sd.  to  5s.    4,d.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.   od.  to 
4s.  .\</,  per  8  lb. 


COALS.— June  4. 


West  Hartley,  28s.  gd.;  Walls  End  Harton,  28*.  6./.; 
Eden  Main,  28s.  6d.;  Walls  End  Haswell,  301. ;  Wells 
End  Ilctton,  30*.  ;  Walls  End  Helton  Lyons,  aks. 
Walls  End  Ludworth,  295.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe, 
2gs.  3</.  ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  30^.;  Walls 
End  Tees,  2gs.  gd. — Ships  at  market,  54 ;  sold,  48 ;  at 
sea,  s- 

hops. 

Borough  Markiit,  June  5. 
Messrs.    Pattenden    &    Smith    report   the   trade   linn, 
will)   but   few  Hops  on   offer.     The  accounts  from    the 
plantations  generally  speak  of  an  increase  of  fly. 


LIVERPOOL,    June  3.— A  good  business  was  done  in 
Wheat,  at  the  full  prices  of  this  day  week  for  red,  and  at 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 


The  Whitsun  holidays  have  considerably  interfered  with 
business,  and  nothing  much  will  be  done  till  next  week. 
There  has  been  some  little  hand-to-mouth  inquiry,  how- 
ever, and  at  a  slight  concession  business  to  sonu-  extent 
would  have  ensued.  The  rise  in  the  Hank  rale  to  tfafl 
high  level  of  7  per  cent,  will  tend  to  keep  business  within 
the  smallest  possible  limits,  OS  buyers  will  do  their  tJMl  tO 
depress  prices  in  consequence,  especially  as  the  DOW  Clip 
is  now  beginning  to  come  to  market,  and  every  one  is 
interested  in  getting  into  stock  as  low  as  possible. 
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HORTICULTURAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK 

FOR    GARDENS   AND    CONSERVATORIES. 


ESPALIER   COVERED   WAYS, 
GARDEN   ARCHWAYS, 
ROSERIES, 

ROSE   FENCES, 


SUMMER  HOUSES, 
WIREWORK   SCREENS, 
RABBIT-PROOF   FENCING, 
TRAINERS, 


FLOWER  STANDS, 

BASKETS, 

TRELLIS  FOR  CREEPERS, 

VERANDAHS,  &c. 


.>«£ 


fl 


No.  117. 

WROUGHT-IRON 
TRAINER. 

8  feet  high. 
Rings  2  feet  diameter, 
fs  Painted. 


Price  2$s.  6d.  each. 


» 


No.  118. 

lion  and  Wire-Work 
TRAINER. 

8  feet  high. 

1 
2  feet  diameter. 

Painted. 


Price  32J.  6d.  each. 


No.  68.-R0SERY, 

Made  of  strong  Iron  and  Wirework. 

This  Pattern  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  Summer-house  by 
covering  the  top  entirely  with  wirework.  Estimates  are  given  for 
these  on  receipt  of  diameter  an  intending  purchaser  may  require. 

Conservatories  fitted  up  with  FLOWER  STANDS,  HANGING  BASKETS,  WIRE  TRELLIS,  AVIARIES,  6-v. 
R  H  begs  intending  Purchasers  of  Horticultural  Wirework  to  inspect  his  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNS  before  doing  so,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

R.HQLLIDAY,2a,P0RTQBELLQ  terrace,  notting  hill  gate,w. 

W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  F  ree       Gent  emen  are  re  pectfu  y  '™'™    °d  ^  ^  art  of  England,  ireianBd|  or  Scotland. 

Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c„  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  ma  y  H    .     D    , 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  0/ HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLES. 


AS    A    VINERY. 

ed  these  to  be  by  far  the 

UZE. 


best  and  most 


AS    A    LAWN    CONSERVATORY. 
The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  &™"""*£ 

portable.    They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  .s  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  r 


Cash  Prices  carriage  faid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amountin, 
Price.  Ends  per  pair  extra. 


i  row, 
to  60s.  and  upwards 


£1 


IS 
3    S. 


51.  od. 
54-.  od. 
js.  od. 
ys.  od. 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  3  fee\^^  CONSERVATORIES*  with  glass 'sides  and  ends,  12  ft.  by  ^£7^  fiaft.  by  3*.,  &  »$>■ 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 
„ ,  r    ,a,.  Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  2, 

Gardeners    Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

*     nrarnral  pardeners.  ai  _ 

it   would 


Price. 

4  4 

5  IO 
70 

12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £10. 


notice'carTbe  taken  of  the"  great demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs, 
appear  that  they,  too.  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 

W.  S.  BOCLTON  &  CO. 

MELON     OK.     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

All  sizes  (glazed  with  21-oz.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
\\  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  ol  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 

Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to 


1872. 


Ends  per  pair  extra. 

is.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 
10s.  bd, 
X2.S.  od. 


.vhich  they  may  be 


Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,   and   the  many  ways i  in 
'  '  Date  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

ofrcmoval,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.    The 


employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large 

The  Garden 

convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases 


irks.    We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damag< 
Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requested ' 


tJK%%F£5S&3S5ZS&  5E~iK725  szgs  isnsfs,m  the »«.. 

they  are  received,  &c. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 

■when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 
4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  1  light         ..         ••     xf1  '7    6 
8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights       . .         . .         3    5° 
12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  'gh  * 
16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide.  4  |gn  s 
20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights 
24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights 
ry  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  arc  seldom  heard  ol 
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The  "Alexandra"  Promenade. 

THIS  MOST  CHASTE  AND  ELEGANT 

CONSERVATORY  will  be  EXHIBITED  in  the 

ALEXANDRA    PARK, 

MAY  24  to  SEPTEMBER  1,  by  the 

PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE 

AND  GARDENING  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

W.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R  H.S.,  Manager. 

NEWARK-ON- TRENT,  NOTTS. 


TT  ORTICULTURAL     BUILDINGS, 

OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 
given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  &c 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations.  Testimonials,  Stc,  and  Price  Lists  ol 
air  J.  Paxton  s  Hothouses,  for  id.,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo"  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


^aa5 


3*as 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT  SYSTEM   OF 
VENTILATION. 

W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to C.  Beard) 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  lixing  the  glass.  They  arc  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  J'hey  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kcnsinglon,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 

Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WIHTEFRIARS,  E.C. 


N    VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
•         Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhilt  Row,  London. 


TAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

tl  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 

353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900   CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

'WyV/  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  ts.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  siies. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kmds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.-*,  d 

3  teet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

•»  11        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

o  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        c    o 

_  m  „  m,  glazed,  16-02.  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet  . .         '.'.        "  \  55    0 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

"Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Roiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide   and    15  feet   high,   containing 

i^8.(  reel  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  Wm,  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  arc :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,   CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

S3-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE    "AIJTOIATON"    LAWN    IOWEES. 

THE    BEST,    SIMPLEST,    AND    MOST    DURABLE    MACHINES. 

They  leave  no  ribs  in  the  Grass,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  keeping  a  Lawn  or  Croquet  Ground  in  first-rate  order. 
They  will  cither  Collect  the  Cut  Grass  in  the  box,  according 
to  the  approved  English  method,  or  leave  it  on  the  lawn,  by 
taking  the  box  off.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best  wheel 
gearing,  the  best  steel-edged  knives,  and  hardened  steel 
pivots  and  bearings. 

Upwards  of  8,000  are  now  in  use. 

Sizes  from  8  to  20  inches.      Prices  from  55s. 

(2^5*  Carriage  Paid  to  alt  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  month's  trial  is  allowed.        Orders  executed  on  receipt. 
ILLUSTRATE!  I  LISTS  Free  by  Post,  and  Testimonials  from  Thirty  English  Counties. 

ALSO      NEW     AND      IMPROVED     GARDEN      ROLLERS. 
RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD,    IPSWICH. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

■^  *    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green, -London,  S.W. 


rpHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

"*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


"THE    OAK    IS    GREEN    BEFORE    THE    ASH." 


WHY    I0T    PEESERVE    YOTJE    HAY? 


RICK    CLOTHS. 


APPLY   AT  ONCE   TO 


BENJAMIN     EDGINGTON, 

Marquee,  Tent,    Rick  Cloth,   and  Flag  Manufacturer  to  H.M.  the  Queen,    H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,    and 

H.M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

2,    DUKE    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE. 

NEW  and  Second-hand  RICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,   Ropes  and  Pulleys  complete. 

PRICE    LIST    ON   APPLICATION. 
To  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment,  the  full  Christian  Name  and  Address  should  be  given. 

BENJAMIN     EDGINGTON,    2,    DUKE    STREET,     LONDON     BRIDGE,    S.E. 

No  other  Establishment. 


c 


OLEMAN         and  MORTON1 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens  and  Grounds. 
The   delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the  outlet   when    tilling    a 
watering  pot.       It   holds   35  gallons.      The   Spreader,   for   watering 
lawns,  &c.|  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Price,  with  Spreader {/■    o    n 

Price,  fitted  with  Garden  Engine 800 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Road  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


lUlTAM'b     PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


ortability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  6d. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  a,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  iust  secured  by  Patent. 


GI    S    H    U    R   S   T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is,,  31.,  and  10s.  id. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W 


PORTABLE    FIRE    AND 
GARDEN    ENGINES. 


AQTJAJECTS. 


JOHN  WARNER  &  SONS, 

8,  ORESCENT,  CRIPPLEGATE,  LONDON. 


PORTABLE    PUMPS 

For  Manure   or  Water.  CAST-IRON    COLONIAL    PUMPS.  GARDEN    PUMPS. 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS'  "HORTICULTURAL  LIST"  for  the  present  season  will  be  forwarde 
Post  Free  upon  application,  containing  Illustrations  and  Prices  of  GARDEN  ENGINES,  AQUAJECTS,  WATER 
BARROWS,  PORTABLE  FIRE  and  GARDEN  ENGINES,  CONSERVATORY  PUMPS,  HOSE  REELS, 
COLONIAL  PUMPS,  FORCE  PUMPS,  PORTABLE  PUMPS,  CHAIN  PUMPS,  GARDEN  PUMPS, 
BRANCH  PIPES,  SYRINGES,  FOUNTAIN  JETS,   FUMIGATORS,  METALLIC  STRING,  &c,  &c. 

New  Pump,  Plumbers'  Braziery,  and  Bell  Catalogues. 


GARDEN    ENGINES. 


WATER    BARROWS. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENCLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  SHOW  AT  PLYMOUTH 

JUNE  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,   1873. 

RANSOMES,    SIMS    &    HEAD 

WILL  EXHIBIT   SPECIMENS  OF  THEIR  CELEBRATED 

PORTABLE   STEAM    ENGINES  and  FINISHING   THRESHING   MACHINES, 
PRIZE    PATENT    DOUBLE  and  SINGLE    FURROW    PLOUGHS, 
PRIZE    PATENT    HORSE    RAKES  and  PATENT    HAYMAKER, 
AUTOMATON    LAWN    MOWERS,  &c,  &c. 


MACHINERY    IN    MOTION-Stand  No.  10, 


ORDINARY   SHEDDING— Stand  No.  91. 


ORWELL    WORKS,    IPSWICH 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5*.  6rf. 

DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY:   or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Languace,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  is. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  GLconoray.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
ys.  6rf . 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,    Structural 
and   Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ol  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     12s.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediacl 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price's*. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or,  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  or  Plants.  Illustrated 
Upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36s. ,  with 
upwards  of  v»  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  Known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  io,  Bouverie  Street.E.C. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ASPARAGUS:  a  Popular 
Explanation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Culture.  By  William 
EARLEY,  author  of  "  How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "The  Cottagers 
Garden  Guide  ;"  Member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Price  is. 
London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING   and    the    FIELD,   in   which   is  incorporated   BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qd,  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,    New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2i,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      , ,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow        ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN— one  with  some  knowledge 
of  riant  Growing  preferred.—  Apply,  personally,  to  GEORGE 
WHEELER,  the  Gardens,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR, 
indoor  and  out.  Liberal  wages  and  a  comfortable  situation  are 
offered  to  a  steady  and  energetic  Man,  capable  of  working  tip  large 
stocks  of  Florists  Flowers,  Bedding  Stuff,  Koses,  Clematises,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Yincs.  and  general  Nursery  Stock —Apply,  stating  wages 
wanted  and  references,  to  WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield 
Nursery,  Altrincliam. ____ 


WANTED,  as  PROPAGATOR,  a  Man  well  up  in 
Clematises,  Roses,  &c  One  who  will  not  submit  to  failure 
may  have  a  permanent  situation.— State  age,  particulars,  wages 
required,  &c,  to  A.  Z.,  Gardeners"  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  ROSE  GROWER.— Must  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge.— Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  JAMES  DICKSON 
AND  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  GENERAL  PROPAGATOR.— Must 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  Propagating  Nursery  Stock  under 
Glass.— Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  JAMES 
DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  (30  to  35),  married,  without 
family,  who  thoroughly  understands  Kitchen  Garden,  Early 
Forcing  and  Vineries,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Head 
Gardener.  Wages  £i,  cottage  and  fuel— G.  H.,  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  to  undertake  1  acre  of 
Kitchen  Garden  with  two  houses,  small  Pleasure  Ground, 
60  acres  of  Meadow  with  Stock,  4  acres  of  Arable,  and  Manage  a 
small  Gas  Apparatus  for  the  supply  ol  the  house  ;  two  Men  to  assist. 
Wages  21s.,  and  good  Cottage.— The  Hon.  H.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  a  young  active 
MAN,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Floriculture,  to  which  his 
attention  will  chiefly  be  required.  He  must  be  single,  and  not  more 
than  20  years  of  age.  A  Scotchman  preferred.— A.  W.,  6,  Green 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 


WANTED,  a  YOUTH  or  YOUNG  MAN,  who  has 
been  under  a  a  good  Heath  and  general  Indoor  Propagator; 
also  one  who  has  had  good  practice  in  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Out- 
door Nursery  Work. — B.  MALLER,  Nurseryman,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

W "ANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER  or  FORE- 
MAN,  a  first-class  Fruit  Grower;  between  25  and  30;  would 
have  charge  of  Vines  and  Peaches.  Must  be  highly  recommended  in 
honesty,  capability,  and  industry. — Apply,  stating  wages  and 
particulars,  to  W.  A.  GLYNN,  Esq.,  Fairy  Hill,  near  Ryde. 

WANTED,  a  MAN,  thoroughly  honest,  competent  to 
look  after  Horses,  Cows,  Pigs,  &c,  attend  to  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden,  and  a  few  Acres  of  Land. — O.,  C.  H.  May's  General 
Advertising  Office,  78,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.     


WANTED,  a  SEEDSMAN— a  good  Salesman; 
a  responsible,  respectable  young  Man.  Candidates  to  state 
salary  expected  and  experience. — Address,  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  retail 
Seed  Warehouse,  a  first-class  Man,  well  up  in  the  Business, 
accustomed  to  Attend  upon  Customers,  and  a  good  Salesman.  A  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  one  having  a  knowledge  of  Plants,  in  addition 
to  being  a  good  Seedsman  Candidates  to  state  salary  and  experience, 
and  address  their  communications  to  S.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C.  


B     MALLER  is  in  WANT  of  a  respectable  YOUTH, 
•     at  his  Seed  and  Florist's  Shop,  Granville  Terrace,  Lewisham. 
— Apply  in  own  handwriting. 


Rand  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
•  Florists,  Ladybank,  Tamworth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE. 
Premium  required. 


WANTED,  a  SALESMAN,  for  the  Pine-Apple 
Nursery.  He  must  know  Plants,  and  the  general  routine  of  the 
Nursery  business  ;  must  have  a  good  address  and  be  of  gentle  manly 
appearance.  An  energetic  business  Man  who  is  a  good  Salesman 
will  meet  with  encouragement.— J.  W.,  The  Pine-Apple  Nursery 
Company,  32,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road,  W. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
RECOMMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;   has  lived  in  good 

V_J    establishments.       Good    testimonials    can   be   obtained.— C.   J. 
WHITE,  36,  Town  Street,  Eccleshill,  Leeds. 


/JLARDENER    (Head).— Age  40,  married  (wife  same 

yj  age),  lwo  children  (boys,  the  youngest  7  years)  ;  has  had  up- 
wards of  25  years'  good  practical  experience,  and  well  understands 
Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Can  have  a  good  recommendation 
from  the  Gentleman  he  has  left,  with  a  7  years'  one  from  previous 
employer. — N.  M..  Highfield  House,  High  Street,  Berkhamstead. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — Married,  one  child  (3^  years 
old);  thoroughly  understands  the  profession.  Ten  years  Gar- 
dener to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  past  three  years  to 
Wilbraham  Tollemache,  Esq.,  Dorfold  Hall,  Nantwich.  Character 
will  bear  the  strictest  inquiries.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for 
leaving.— E.  WELSH,  Dorfold  Gardens,  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  assistance  in  given,  in  a 
Gentleman's  family. — Age  25,  married,  no  incumbrance  ;  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  Seven  years' 
good  experience,  five  in  a  Nursery.  Good  character  from  present 
employer.  Somerset  or  Dorset  preicrrcd. — Address,  stating  wages,  to 
F.  C.  W.,  Post  Office,  North  Curry,  near  Taunton. 


GARDENER    (Head,     Working).  —  Middle-aged, 
married  ;  16  years'  experience  as  above.     Excellent  character 
from  last   and  previous  employers. — R.   H  UNT,  3,  Carburlon  Street, 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  D  O  M  O." 
•  —Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor 
of  Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING 

FROSTS. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide n.  lorf  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 35.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31.  icrf.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  73  inches  wide,  70  yards  long,  6^4.1  toZ){d.  per  yard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.,  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7^'rf.  and 
9?4rf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


rtlandRoad,  N.W. 


/1  ARDENER    (Head,   Working).— Thoroughly 

yj  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  the  general  Management  of  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardening.  Good  references. — M.  Y.,  the  General  Post 
Office,  Parade,  Tunbridge  Wells 


/J"  ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Age  26  ; 

vX  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession.  One  year  and  nine 
months  with  present  employer. — C.  C,  7,  Taunton  Road,  Burnt  Ash 
Lane,  Lee,  Kent. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  strongly  wishes  to  recommend  a 
•  thorough  practical  GARDENER,  who  has  lately  had  the 
Management  Ol  an  extensive  Establishment  lie  is  well  experienced 
in  Early  and  Lale  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 
tables. Can  produce  testimonials  of  the  highest  character,  and  is  a 
Man  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  can  be  placed. — Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,   Upper  Holloway,  N. 


/^ARDENER   (Second). — Age  22;  steady  and  per- 

V_X  severing.      Understands    Plants,    Pines,   Vines,    Peaches,    &c. 
Good  character. — W.  G.,  41,  Adclphi  Road,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

0~LOVERS  of  ORCHIDS.— The  Advertiser  (age  37, 

no  incumbrance)  is  in  want  of  a  situation  where  the  above  is 
required  to  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  Plants  generally  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  has  served  in  Private 
Establishments,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  principal  Nurseries  in 
London,  and  has  also  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  It  the  Metropolitan 
Shows,  Twenty-two  years'  experience.— W.  M.,  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 


XT' ARM  P.AI  LIFE.— Used  to  all  kinds  of  Soil,  and 
-  Breedingand  Rearing  of  Stock.  At  present  living  with  a  Widow 
Lady.  Leaving  on  account  of  her  Son  being  old  enough  to  take  the 
Management  Of  the  Farm.  Good  references.— A.  B.  C.,\ 


Mendham,   I  tarlcsto 


.Walsham  Hall, 


JOINER,  on  a  Nobleman's  Estate,  about  Midsummer, 
—Experienced.      Good  reference*.— T.  M.,  Newspaper  Office, 
a,  Wellington  Street,  Leeds, 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES.    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,    supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION    LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 

BALLOONS 

Oj 'all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  aud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON, 

FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS   FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters*, 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &e. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,  6d.  each,  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF    IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  ao,  Great  Titchficld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

PURE   MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
90S.  per  gallon,  40s.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct;  selections  from  alt  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected  of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct   from    the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  4s.,  p..  and 
Cs.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 

on  the  L.  and  N.-VV.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Pons  in  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPIIICK     and    CO.,  Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPIIICK,  Manager.) 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIRE,' 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERKINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACK  WELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


1) 


INNE  FORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  StOmBch,  Heartburn,  rleadachOi 
Gout,  and  Indigestiun  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti* 
luiions,  especially  adapted  fur  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANT  I  BILIOUS       V  ILLS, 
free  from  raercutr, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APJERTEKT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  tlA.( .,  is.  erf.,  4s.  6<i.,  and  in. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBIH  O  U  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

IIILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTiniLIOUS       PILLS, 

tn  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  it  it.  i%d.,  31.  erf.,  41.  6rf|  and  iff, 
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RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Tacking.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1001.;  Petersburg!!,  605.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.  1  501., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30s.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5<f.  per  yard,  advancing  U<t. 
5,i-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3*,  ^V'-.  -\d.,  Vv'  ,  ana  5  4«- 
72    „            1,                   „        4%£t  SK&i  &*.,  6's.f.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. ^^ 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  Sec— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &C-,  2  yards  wide, 
'id.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  4  yards  wide,  61/.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
201.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6J.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
vide,  ts.  per  yard;  -Vinch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard, 
TI FFAN  Y,  6s.  6J.  and  7*.  dr.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the   cheapest  and  most 
durable,  id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  Quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Materia!  free  cm  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  [only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

Lately  Published, 

THE    ELEMENTS    of   BOTANY,    Structural    and 
Physiological.    With  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.    In  one 
Volume,  Svo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  12s. 

ggT  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  55.  cloth. 
Bv  the  same  Author, 

INTRODUCTION  to  BOTANY. 

Fourth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged;  with  Six  Tlatcs,  and  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,     1  wo  vols.  Svo,  24s. 

*»*  It  has  been  the  Author's  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  he 
has  introduced  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  it  is 
found  at  the  present  day.  In  doing  so,  he  has  added  so  very  consi- 
derable a  quantity  of  new  matter,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that  the  present  Edition  maybe 
o  nsidered,  in  those  respects,  a  new  work. 
aLondon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


New  Series  of  Mr.  Proctor's  Scientific  Essays. 

On  Wednesday,  June  iz,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  71.  6d,t 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS; 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural 
Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Cantab,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 
Second  Series,  as  follows  : — 


Life  of  Mrs.  Somerville. 

The  Coming  Transit  of   Venus, 

and    British     Preparations     for 

Observing  it. 
The  Ei-cr  \\  idening  World  of  Stars 
Movements  in  the  Star-depths. 
The  Great  Nebula  of  Orion. 
The  Sun's  True  Atmosphere. 
Something  Wrong  with  the  Sun. 
News  from  Herschel's  Planet. 

FIRST  SERIES,  uniform, 
Londo    :  LONGMANS,  GREEN 


The  Two  Comets  of  the  Year  1S68 ; 

I.   Erorsen's  ;  II.  Winneckc's. 
Comets  of  Short  Period. 
The  Gulf  Stream. 
Oceanic  Circulation. 
Addendum  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 
The  Climate  of  Great  Britain. 
The      Low     Barometer     of     the 
Antarctic  Temperate  Zone. 
Second  Edition,  price  7$.  6d. 
and  CO.,   Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


BOOKS  ON  GARDENING, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES  :    A  Book  about  the  Garden 

and  the  Gardener.     By  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  author  of  "A  Book 
about  Roses,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES,  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  SHOW 
THEM.    By  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  author  of  "  A  Little  Tour  in 
Ireland."     fourth  Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  ys.  6rf. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE    HANDY    BOOK    OF    FRUIT   CULTURE    UNDER 

GLASS.     By  David  Thomson,  author  of  "Handy  Book  of  the 
Flower  Garden,"  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Pine-Apple,"  &c     In  crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
THE   GRAPE  VINE.      By  William  Thomson,    of  Tweed 
Vineyard,  Galashiels.     Seventh  Edition,  enlarged.     Svo,  s». 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


HANDY   BOOK   OF  THE   FLOWER-GARDEN:     Being 

Practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Plants  in  Flower-Gardcns  all  the  Year  Round.  Em- 
bracing all  classes  of  Gardens,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 
With  Engraved  and  Coloured  Plans,  illustrative  of  the  various 
Systems  of  Grouping  in  Beds  and  Borders.  By  David  Thom- 
son. A  New  ana  Enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo,  71.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN.     By  Charles  BTIntosh. 

Two    Large    Volumes,    Royal    Svo,     embellished    with    1350 
Engravings.     The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  viz  : — 

VOL.    I.— On  the  FORMATION   of  GARDENS  and  CON- 
STRUCTION of  GARDEN  EDIFICES.      776 
pages,  and  1073  Engravings,  £2  101. 
VOL.  II.— PRACTICAL   GARDENING.       868  pages,   and 
279  Engravings,  £1  175.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


HANDBOOK  OF  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE 

FLOWERS  FOR  GENERAL  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
Containing  Descriptions,  in  Plain  Language,  of  upwards  of  1000 
Species  01  Ornamental  Hardy  Perennial  and  Alpine  Plants, 
adapted  to  all  Classes  of  Flower-Gardens,  Rockwork,  Groves, 
and  Waters;  along  with  Concise  and  Plain  Instructions  for 
their  Propagation  and  Culture  By  William  Sutherland, 
formerly  Manager  of  the  Herbaceous  Department  at  Kew. 
Crown  8vo,  71.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE   HANDY  BOOK  OF  BEES,  AND  THEIR  PROFIT- 
ABLE   MANAGEMENT.        By   A-    Pettigrew,   Rusholme, 
Manchester.    4*.  64. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED  PELARGONIUMS,  with. 

Practical  Hints  for  their  Production,  Propagation,  and  Cultiva- 
tion.. By  Peter  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Second 
Edition,  erjlarged,  including  description  of  Best  Varieti*  s  intro- 
duced up  to  the  present  time,  and  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  41. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS" 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1S55,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.    Price  .£10  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


1) 


R.    BEVAN'S    HONEY    BEE   (third    Edition),    its 

Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  12  Etchings,  0  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    640  references.    360  pages,  8vo.     Bound  in  cloth  boards, 


gilt  lettered,  7i,  Cif.,  and  10s.  6d.  coloured 
K.R.H.S. 


Edited  by  W.  A.  Munn, 


Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C; 
and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY.— All  Standard  Horti- 
cultural and  Botanical  Works,  both  New  and  Second-hand,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  GARDEN  LIBRARY,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W,C.  A  cheque,  post-office  order,  or  stamps  must 
accompany  all  orders  for  the  Garden  Library.     Catalogues  post  free. 


New  Serial  Work  on  the  Horse. 

With  Facsimile  Coloured  Plates,  after  Original  Paintings. 
In  Monthly  Parts,  price  11.     Part  I.  June  35. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  HORSE.  By  Samuel  Sidney, 
Manager  of  the  Islington  Horse  Show,  &c,  being  a  Practical 
Encyclopedia  of  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  use 
of  Hornet,  Carnages,  and  Stable  Management,  &c.  With  Fac-simile 
Coloured  Plates  alter  Original  Paintings,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
V  Eull  Prospectuses  of  The  BOOK  of  the  HORSE  post  Tree  on 

application. 
CASSELL,  PETTER  and  GALPIN,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.') 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C 


THE 

COTTACER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s,  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM,  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PUBLISHED  at  the  OFFICE  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  on   Subjects  relating  to  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 


CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distinguished  Men. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS   and  POEMS. 

WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is  so   conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis, 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,   13J. ;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON 


1  Learned,   chatty,   useful."— Athenmum. 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d. 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 

Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  : — 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including"  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books.  » 

POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 

The  following  eminent  Writers,  besides  many  others  equally  distinguished  who  have  chosen  to  preserve  their 
incognito,  have  contributed  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  :— 

Esq. 


A.  Ashpitel,  Esq. 
Lord  Braybrookc 
Rev.  Thomas  Uoya 
John  Brition,  Esq, 
John  Bruce,  Esq. 
J.  Bunt,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 
T.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
P.  Cunningham,  Esq.    « 
Rev.  T.  Corser 
Rl  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker 
T.  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dalton 
Professor  Dc  Morgan 
Dr.  Diamond 


Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 
Dr.  Doran 
Sir  Henry  Ellis 
E.  Foss,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  Gatly 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
L  O.  Hatliwell,  Esq. 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hickson,  Esq, 
Rev.  J.  Hunter 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Jebb 
Douglas  lerrold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Keighlcy,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Kev.  L.  B.  Larking 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 


M.  A.  Lower, 

Lord  Lyttellon 

W.  B.  MacCabe,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Sir  F.  Madden 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 

Lord  Monson 

R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 

George  Offer,  Esq. 

George  Ormerod,  Esq. 

William  Pinkerton,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Planche,  Esq. 

R  F.  T      ' 


E.  Smirke,  Esq. 

A.  Stcinmetz,  Esq. 
George  Stephens,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Strickland,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  J.  E.  Tenncnt 
Professor  Thompson 
W. J.  Thorns,  Esq. 

B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Todd.D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trcvclyan,  Barf. 
T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 
Benjamin  B.  Wirfien.  Esq 
W.  Varrell,  Esq. 
J.  Ycowell,  Esq.,  &c 


Rimbault,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr,  Rock 
S.  W.  Singer,  Esq. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  4^.,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  $d.  It  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Index,  price  ioj.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for  Six  Months,  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  (including  the 
Half-Yearly  Index),  is  in.  4^.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order,  payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  to 
JOHN  FRANCIS.  

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman ;   or  at  the 
OFFICE,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    1873    IN    THE 

"  ARCHIMEDEAN " 
AMERICAN     LAWN    MOWER. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass  (as  well  as  Dry  and  Short)  Without  Clogging, 

Especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep  Embankments,   Under  Shrubs,  and  Close  up  to  Trees,  &c. 

Extremely  Liglit  in  Draught,  Simple  in  Construction,  well  made,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out 
without  Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with 
Grass  Box. 


Sent  out  when  Specially 
Ordered. 


LIST     OF 

10-inch,  suitable  for  Lady  or  Boy,  without  Grass-Box    •••  £3  3  0 
12-inch,  suitable  for  Lady  or  Boy         ,,  ,,  •••     44  0 

14-inch,  suitable  for  Man  ,,  ,,  ••■     5  5  0 


PRICES. 

16-in,,  suitable  for  Man,  on  level  lawns,  without  Grass-Box  £6  6  0 
18-in.,  suitable  for  Man  and  Boy  „  ,,  77  0 

20-in,,  suitable  for  Man  and  Boy  ,,  ,,  8  80 


DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

No  charge  for  Packing  Cases,  which  are  most  convenient  for  Storing  the  Machines  during  the  Winter. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn, 
as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green 
even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect 
the  cuttings,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 


GRASS  BOXES  for  10  and  12-inch  Machine,  7s.  6d.  each  ;    14,  16,  18,  and  20-inch,  10s.  each. 

THE    I0WER    IS   WARRANTED   TO    GIVE    SATISFACTION, 

AND    IF    NOT    APPROVED    OF    MAY    BE    RETURNED    WITHIN    A    MONTH,    AND    THE 
AMOUNT    PAID    WILL    BE    REFUNDED. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


"  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours."-  -Vide  The  Field. 

"  Remarkably  easy  to  work."— Vide  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  mower  ever  used." — Vide 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  mowers  we 
have  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with."— Vide  Floral  World. 

From  George  Wyness,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Buckingham  Palace. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  your  Patent  '  Archimedean '  Lawn 
Mower  at  work  in  Her  Majesty's  gardens  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  that  it  has  given  every  satisfaction,  as  it  does 
its  work  well  and  quickly." 


From  A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Garden,   W, 

"Gentlemen, — We  have  now  had  your  'Archimedean'  Lawn  Mower  in  use 
several  months,  and  without  hesitation  I  can  truly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
implement  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  used." 

From  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
"  The  'Archimedean  '  Lawn  Mower  has  been  in  constant  use  in  our  experimental 
garden  since  Midsummer  last,  and  has  done  its  work  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  work  take  to  a  thing  of  this  sort  without  any 
persuading,  and  my  men  evidently  regard  it  as  a  magical  means  of  making  mowing  ail 
amusement,  for  they  fly  through  the  work  and  enjoy  the  perfect  shave  quite  as  much 
as  I  who  look  on,  and  wonder  we  have  so  lately  attained  to  real  simplicity." 


WILLIAMS    &    CO.    (LIMITED), 

MANUFACTURERS  AND    PATENTEES,   33,   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,   LONDON,   E.C, 

SELLING  (  JOHN  G-  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
.  <  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

iJAx-diJN  1&     (^  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUES  and  TESTIMONIALS  Post  Free  on  application. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letter*  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Walliugton  Streeti  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Uliicc  of  Messrs.  Braduury,  AgneW,  8t  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  ana   Published  by  the  said  WlLUAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  WtUington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  June  7,  1873. 

Agents  tor  Scotland— McBsrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Coun 

The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  I-'LOWKKS,  FRUITS,  and 
TABLE  DECORATIONS  will  be  held  in  Bickley  1'ark,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Geo.  Wythes,  Esq,.,  on  SATURDAY,  [uly  5. 

Schedules  of  Prizes,  &c,  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec,  II.  C. 
NEVILL,  Esq.,  Scadbury  Villas,  Chiselhurst,  Kent. 


Q  LEA  FORD,         L  I  NCO  LNS  H  I  R  E.  — The 

KJ  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c,  will  be  held 
on  THURSDAY,  July  10,  when  First  and  Second  Pr'Wes  (£s  and  £<) 
will  be  offered  for  48  Roses,  distinct.  (Open  to  all  England.) 
Schedules  on  application  to  J.  C.  BROWN,  Hon   Sec. 


Prize  for  Roses,  £20. 

HPHE      WISBECH       HORTICULTURAL 

JL  and  COTTAGE  GARDEN  .SOCIETY  offer  a -First  Prize  of 
/20  for.ttoses  (open  to  all)  at  their  Show  on  toih  JULY  NEXT 
For  Forms  and  particulars,  apply  to  FREDERICK  CROSS,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


OTLEY  FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY -The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of  the  above  Society 
will  be  held  at  Otley,  on  SATURDAY,  August  2.  Liberal  Prizes  will 
be  offered  for  Competition,  also  a  splendid  Silver  Cup  fur  the  best  four 
bunches  of  Grapes.  ENTRIES  CIsOSE  [ULYio.  Schedules  on 
application  to  HENRY  DAPHNE,  Secretary. 


WALSALL  FLOWER  SHOW.— An  EXHIBITION 
of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES 
(open  to  all  England);  will  be  held  at  Eush.ill  Hall.  Walsall,  or 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY.  August  6  and  7,  when  Prizes  u 
the  amount  of  ^53  will  be  distributed. 

Full  Particulars  and  Programmes  maybe  had  of  the  Hon  Scci 
W.  ISAYLISS,  Esq.,  Wednesbury  Road,  Walsall;  and  the  Kev  T 
GK.-EME  L1TTLECOT,  Rushall  Vicarage,  Walsall. 


Vienna, 
1873. 


Q  UTTONS"      GRASS     SEEDS.— 

.  -O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  of 
supplying  l.RASS  SKKDS  ("or  (lie  GkuUNDS  <.,f  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  SurroNs'  extensive  display  or  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GRASSES,   ROOTS,  MODELS,  fire  , 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri. 
cultural  Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  a,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  jV/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEliD  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I  -L»J-     consisting  or  SKEJIS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 


II  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLLKYol*  the  L(  i 'N  j'jQ  N Tn  T  EK* 
NATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the-  Fine  Arts  Htpanmcnt. 
— n's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS,  the  '  iuei 


Parts,      UUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  IO  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GKASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.K.H.  the  I'ri nee  of  Wales,  Reading,  Uerks. 


THE 
AGF 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
3RICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ..  5*-  11  \d.  |  Six  Months     ..     iij.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  3s.  lod. 
Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  £1  6s. 


Notice. 

rpHE  AMERICAN   PLANTS  at  KNAP   HILL  are 

J-      NOW  in  BLOOM,  and  may  be  seen  daily,  Sundays  excepted 
£       The  EXHIBITIONS  of   RHODODENDRONS   at   the    Horti- 
£  cultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  and  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
£    Manchester,  arc  also  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  are  suonlied  by 
^      ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wjking, Surrey. 

JOHN  WATERER  and  SONS  beg  tcTannounce7 the 
RHODODENDRONS  are  NOW  in  BLOOM  at  their  Nurseries 
at  Bagshot,  near  the  Sunningdale  Station,  Southwestern  Railway 

tS~  Their  EXHIBITION  of  RHODODENDRONS  at  the 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE  is  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  throughout  the  month  of  June. 


SALE,    at    Hopwood    Hall,     Middleton,    near 
Manchester,  the  entire    stock    of   PINE-APPLE    PLANTS 
consisting  of  One  Fruiting  House  and  Two  Succession  Houses. 
To  be  shown  by  Mr.  McRAY,  Gardener. 


\J    M 


RIPE    GRAPES.— For  Sale,    a  house  of  fine    well- 
coloured  Grapes(Btack  Hamburgh,  Sweetwater  and  Frontignan). 
fit  to  cut. 

Mr.  PEARCE.  Gardener,   Rectory  House,  Cheriton  Fitzpainc. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 


ilr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


__  To  Improve  Meadow  Land. 

OICHARD  SMITH'S    RENOVATING   MIXTURE 

All    of  the  finest  GRASSES  and  PERENNIAL  CLOVERS"  (8  to 
}2  lb.   per  acre,  at  Sd.  per  lb  ),  if  sown  early,   will  cause  a  valuable 
improvement  to  the  crop. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant.  Worcester. 


Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 
TDICHARD    SMITH'S    MIXTURES    of    the    finest 

JLt     PERENNIAL  GRASSES  and  CLOVERS  are  carefully  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  Soil.     Price  aor.  to  301.  per  acre. 
PRICED  LIST  on  application. 
RICHARD  SMITH.  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NATURAL 
Derivations;  Quality 


GRASSES:     their     Names    and 

L— .ity,  Produce,  Elevation,  Situation,  Soil,  Use, 
Ecuiiaruy,  Season,  Growth,  Increase,  Time  of  Flowering,  Price,  &c. 


Free  by  dol.. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


HHome-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 
and  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make   specia 

1f.Tr,t,^?ffers1t(;.?,nc  Tradc  of  a"  the  best  varieties  of  MANGEL 
WURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  grown  from  selected  Bulbs  and 
of  crop  1872.       Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 


To  the  Trade. 


JV/TESSRS.  CHARLES    SHARPE    A 


CO.,  Seed 

Growers,  Sleaford,  beg  to  intimate  that  the  present  time  is 

the  best  season  for   inspecting  the  Growing  Crops  of  Seed,  and  they 

in  showing  over  their  Seed  Grounds  any  of 


■ill  have  much  pleasun 


their  friends  who  may  favour  them  with  a  visit  for  tha 


pur], use. 


Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums, "ace. 

WILLIAM  BAUMAN  offers  strong-rooted  Cuttings 
of  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet  VERBENAS,  6s.  per  100  <aw 
per  icoo;  GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock,  21  per  dozen,  151.  per  100 • 
Sir  R.  Napier,  very  fine,  31.  per  dozen  ;  May  Queen,  silver  Variegated; 
12s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  121.  per  100.  Package  included.  Terms  cash. 
Cemetery   Nursery,   Gravesend. 


Rc 


•  OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER  SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Tune  j8,  at 
11  o'Clock.  GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.  Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  21,  6d. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— 
GREAT   SHOW,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1873. 
Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  lames  Carter  &  Co. 
Class  S7.—6  dishes    of  PEAS,   to   include    Maclean's    Blue    Peter, 

Carter's  White  Gem,  and  Carter's  First  Crop  Blue.     (Open  ) 
1st  Prize,   Mr.    G.    Brown,    Gr.   to   E.    MacKenzie,    Esq.,     Fawley 
Court,  Henley-on  Thames,  £,1. 


CRYSTAL    PALACE.— The    GREAT    NATIONAL 
ROSE  SHOW,  SATURDAY,  June  28.     Fete  of  the  German 
day 


Gymnastic  Society  takes  place  same 
or  by  Tickets  purchased  before  the  day,  Half- 
Season  Tickets. 


Five  Shillings, 
•Crown,  or  by  Guinea 


Dui 
PA 


JBLIN        INDUSTRIAL        EXHIBITION 

PALACE.— The     FIRST    GRAND    FLOWER    SHOW    will 
take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  June  II  and  12. 

Schedules  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to 
G.  B.  WOOD,  Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


BRIGHTON  and  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  GRAND  ROSE.  FRUIT,  and  PELARGONIUM 
SHOW,  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  THURSDAY,  June  ig. 
The  usual  liberal  Prizes  are  offered. 

The  GRAND  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  10  and 
II.  Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  06,  St.  James's  Street  ■ 
or  of  E.  SPARY,  Superintendent,  Queen's  Graperies,  Park  Street, 
Brighton.  EDWD.  CARPENTER,  Secretary 


SPALDING 
FLOWER, 


HORTICULTURAL  FETE 
..,  FRUIT,  &c,  S  H  O  W.  will  take  place  on 
THURSDAY,  June  36.  Special  Prizes  for  complete  Dinner-table 
Decoration  by  Gas-liehL  Full  Band  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
Schedules  on  application  to     W.  P.  SALTER,  Assistant  Secretary. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  NEXT  SHOW  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY, 
July  I,  in  the  beautilul  grounds  of  Cromwell  House,  Huntingdon, 
AMATFITR^I(o'ing  P^ize^•  0pcn  to  A11   Eng^00*,  will  be  given  to 

,„Fo'  *h=  nrst  *4  varieties  of  Roses,  single  trusses,  given  by  Messrs. 
\\  ood  &  Ingram,  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £5. 

Second,  ditto,  or  /a.    >  „      .     _     . 
Third,  ditto. ,  or  £i     j  Ey  the  Society. 
.  Entrance   to    Non-Subscnbers,   71.    M.  each. 

It  is  iMrticuIarly  requested  that  Entries  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
Secretan.Mr  OLDMAN,  Huntingdon,  on  or  before  JUNE  a4  instant, 
from  whom  Schedules  and  all  information  may  be  obtained 


T  Pansy  Seed. 

HOMAS  THORNTON  is  now  sending  out  Seed  of 
the  above,  saved  from  choice  named  varieties,     m;,  21.  Qd.,  and 
51.  per  packet.     Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot  and  Frimley,  Surrey. 


I^UCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100,  501.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  m  48  pots,  4s  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede      Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,   the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


E>  OSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented, 
v  Rogcs,   dcliciouslv   fragrant  and   most   b 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,,  its.  per  dozen 
RICHARD  SMITH    *' 


China  and    Noisette 

tiful,   blush,  white, 
ryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Marechal  Nlel  and  other  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
TAWING  AND  CO.,    The  Royal    Norfolk    Nurseries, 

-*— *     Norwich,  can  now  supply  magnificent  plants  of  the  above  in 
large  48-pots.     CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  (ree  on  application. 


"VTEW  ROSES  for  1873.— Twelve  of  the  best  varieties 
-~~  of  the  above,  including  Madame  Lacharme  and  Perle  de  Lyon, 
sent  carriage  and  package  free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  301 

EWING  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich 


Notice. 

PILTDOWN  NURSERIES,  near  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX 
TJ1REDERICK    AND   GEORGE    MITCHELL,    Sons 

J-of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  beg  to  announce  that  the  BUSI- 

mitchell^d'sons'  ""d"        nia"!  and  style  of  JAMES 

CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  free  on  application. 

EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse^;  &  23S,  High  Holborn,  London. 


.  Dutch  Flower  Roots  and  Bulbs. 

TDUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,  Hillegom,    Haarlem, 

JJ    Holland,   beg   to  inform   the  Trade,  that  the'ir   WHOLESALE 
BULB  LA  rALOlrUE  may  be  had  free  on  application  to 
Messrs.  R.  SI1.BERRAU  AND  SON,  s.  Harp  I.anc,  London,  EX. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  4Jc. 
VAN     BOURGONDIEN,     Florist,      Hillcgom, 

Haarlem,  Holland.      Wholesale  CATALOGUES  of  the  above 
may  be  had  free  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  e.  Harp  Lane.  London.  EC 


c. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs. 
P    VAN  WAVEREN,  Jun.,  and  CO..  of  Hiliegom, 

rh^..V.??,r,'t.n'vHtolla?d'  hav?i"st  published  their  New  Wholesale 
LA  1  ALOGUE  of  the  above,  ft  may  be  had  post  free  of  Messrs.  R 
SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street. 
London,  E.C. 


1872    IT^ESCRrPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
L    '    :  f  J-f  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

tf  for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

O  OBERT  SIM   will  send   post   free   for  six  postage 

T  J-t  stamps,    Part   I.    (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Inscriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC   FERNS    No   7 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


W. 


Ferns. 
AND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
lCtJle?rTc■£,l3;'<\chest'ir•  havinK  a  large  Stock  of  EXOTIC  and 
BRITISH  1-ERNS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding,  on 
application,  CATALOGUES,  or  SPECIAL  LISTS  lor  Purchasers  to 
elect  from,  at  6s.,  or.,  Bf.,  and  24s.  per  dozen.  Special  offers  also  to 
he  1 rade. 


Asters,  Pnloxes,  Stocks,  and  Calceolarias, 

At  7*.  6d.  per  ico,  or  6o*.  per  1000. 

TL.  MAYOS  offers  the  above,   in  various   colours. 
•   The  plants  are  strong  and  well  hardened,  Calceolarias  being 
unusually  large  and  well  rooted. 

The  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free, 
S.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the-  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

■.    HENDERSON  and   SON,   the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 

(^JHARLES  TURNER'S    PLANT  CATALOGUE  is 

V_>     now  ready,  containing  descriptive  Selections  of  all  the  popular 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


B. 


E. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,   134,    Faubourg 

y      de   Bruxelles,   Ghent,  Belgium.     CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  K.  SILBER"  " 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


RRAD  AND  SON, 


free 
5,  Harp  Lane, 


DTo  tne  Trade. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  lorwarded  post  free  on  application. 
Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Noticed 

AND   SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 

CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.    [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


\\7"M- 


B FREDERICK  GEE  begs  to  offer  for  Cash  excellent 
YORK    and    ENFIELD    MARKET    CABBAGE   PLANTS, 
u    per  1003;   DRUMHEAD  ditto,  3*.  per  1000 ;  !■ 
dittOiM.  per  1000;  DRUMHEAD  SAViA'S,  5s.  pei 
CELERY  PLANTS,  not  to  be  surpassed,  101  6d.  per  icoo,  u.  3d.  per 
100;  Fine  LETTUCE  PLANTS,  6d.p  100;  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 


RED   PICKLING 

1000  ;  Fine  RED 

coo,  ts.  3d.  1 


Seed  Fstabliihmcn*,  Biggleswade,  B„ds. 


8o6 
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Double  Wnite  Pelargonium. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  is 
now    sending    out    the    new    Double-flowered    White 
ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  ALINE  SISLEY. 
This  and  oilier  Novelties  will  be  found  fully  described  in  Mr.  W.  B.'s 
New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  which  is  just  issued,  price  is. 

Establishment  for  New  and   Rare   Plants,   King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
rp  R I C O LO  R      GERANIUMS,      20s.     per      100. 

JL         ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  601.  per  100. 

VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  12s.  per  100. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  18s.  per  100. 

The-above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash:— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  td.  ;  Florence,  3s.  td.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  y.6d.;  Lucy  Grieve,  51.;  Sophia  Cusack,  y.  td.  ;  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  2s.  6d.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Lonefieid, 
2J  td.  :  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  y.  td.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  31.  td.  ;  Prince 
Silverwings,  2s.  td.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  3s.  6d.  ;  Gold- 
finder,  45.  ;  The  Moor,  31.  6d.  DOUBLES  :  Victor  Lemoine,  3s.  td.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  31.  td.  Baskets  and  packing,  6d.  per  dozen  or  js.  per 
100  extra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED   FRYER,   the  Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Grape  Vines. 


WM.  PAUL  invites  intending  purchasers  of  VINES 
for  present  planting  to  inspect  his  stock. 
BLACK  HAMBURGHS  and  MUSCATS  in  large  quantities,  and 
a  collection  of  60  sorts,  price  31.  td.  each,  and  upwards. 

A  few  of  that  "noble  "Grape,  the  WALTHAM  CROSS,  still  lor 
Sale,  for  which  early  orders  are  solicited. 

PAUL'S  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


New  Roses. 

WM.    PAUL  begs  to   offer  the  following  new   and 
hrst-class  ROSES:— 
PRINCESS  BEATRICE,  HP.  (Wm.  Paul).— Pink,  large,  full,  and 
of  globular  form.     3s.  td.  to  5*.  each. 
*'  The  best  new  Rose  shown  at  this  Meeting  was  Princess  Beatrice. 
....It  promises  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  first-class  Rose." — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  to,  1873. 
FIREBRAND  (Wm.  Paul).— Dark  blackish  maroon,  with  fiery  red 
centre,  very  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  outline,     ^s.  each. 
New  Zonal  and  Variegated  GERANIUMS. 
See  Wm,  Paul's  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  1873. 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


CHEAP  PLANTS.— Strong  plants  of  Stella,  Cybister, 
Crystal  Palace  Gem, and  Madame  Vaucher  GERANIUMS,  from 
2?i  inches,  single  pots,  165.  per  100;  Helen  Lindsay,  good  PINK, 
strong,  from  stores,  12s.  per  100;  GAZANIA  SPLENDENS,  single 
pots,  16s.  per  iooj  from  stores,  10s.  per  100.  Dwarf  AGERATUMS, 
strong  plants,  single  pots,  16s  per  100;  choice  FUCHSIAS,  in  variety, 
35.  per  dozen;  VIOLA  LUTEA,  blooming  plants,  2s.  per  dozen, 
ioj.  per  100;  do.  Blue  Perfection,  2s.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100.  Package 
lree  for  cash. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chesler. 


Important  Notice. 

TO  PLANT  EXHIBITORS.— A  rare  opportunity 
is  now  offered  to  exhibitors  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  now 
relinquished  showing,  and  is  desirous  of  DISPOSING  of  h'19 
ENTIRE  STOCK  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  magnificent  specimens  of  Crotons,  Rondeletias, 
Dipladenias,  &c.  Also  some  very  choice  ORCHIDS,  including 
Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  &c,  all  in  fine  condition.  The  above  will 
be  offered  at  tempting  prices. 

Address  in  first  instance  to  WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  N  urseries. 
Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  who  will  furnish  address  and  all 
particulars. — May  19. 


Ssetty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  64.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 


£47  "«■ 
'RUC"   ■ 


SPRUCE  FIR,  ij£  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
j£iz  ioj.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  ioj.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  12s.  per  icoo. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts ;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

MR.     WILLIAM     BULL,     having    received    large 
Importations,  can  make  the  following  special  ofTer  ;— 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS,  215.  each;  three  at  151. 
AERIDES  CRISPUM.  ioj.  td.  each;  three  at  7  s.  td. 
SACCO  LABIUM  BLUM  EI  MAfUS,  ioj.  6d.  each ;  three  at  7s.  td. 
ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM,>j.  6d.  each;  three  at  51. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM,  71.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  55. 

,.  ,,        ROSEUM,7j.  6rf,  each;  three  at  <s 

DENDROBIUM  MACROPIIYLLUM,  ioj.  6rf.  each;  three  at  ?j  td 
IIROUGHTUN1A  SANGU1NEA,  ioj.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  7s.  td. 
EPIDENDRUM   DECIl'IKNS,  7j.  td.  each;  three  at  «. 
SCIIOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA,5j,  each;  three  at  31.  td. 
ACINETA  SUPERBA,7j.  td.  each;  threeats*. 
ODON'K  IGLOSSUM   GRANDE,  m,  6d.  each?  three  at  <t. 
EPIDENDRUM   DICHROMUM,  101.  6d,  each;  three  at  is  td 
AERIDES  MACULOSUM,  21s.  each;  three  at  iw, 


[,  31J, 
.  td.  c 


E.    G.    HENDERSON    &   SON 

CAN  NOW  SUPPLY  THE 

NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  DWARF  BLUE  LOBELIA,  for  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded, 
is.  6d.  each,  by  post  or  otherwise. 

CENTAUREAS,  for  bedding,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

COLEUS  VERSCHAFFELTI  SPLENDENS,  the  most  effectively  beautiful  in  its  group  for  bedding,  IS.  each, 
gs.  per  dozen,  50J.  per  100. 

ALTERNANTHERAS,  of  all  sorts,  strong  (see  Catalogue),  +1.  and  6s.  per  dozen. 

ECHEVERIA  GLAUCA,  41.  and  6s.  per  dozen,  21s.  and  30J.  per  100. 

DAHLIAS,  in  great  variety,  for  bedding,  &c,  241.  to  50J.  per  100. 

LOBELIAS,  for  beds,   16s.  to  30..  per  roo.  [and  {m  ^  0(her  bedding  p,an,s  of  ^  season. 

NEW  BEDDING  PLANTS :  see  Coloured  Illustrations  in  Plate,  is.  6d. ;  for  prices  of  these  see  the  New  Catalogue 


WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


VERBENA,    EDWARD    PERKINS. 

'  I  *HIS  Verbena,  without  exception,  is  the  finest  white  in  cultivation,  having  a  large  rose  eye, 
-*-  splendid  truss  of  good  substance,  the  individual  pips  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  with 
good  free  branching  habit  of  growth,  which  makes  it  equally  effective  for  bedding  or  exhibition. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  June  4,  1873. 

Strong  plants  now  ready,   3s.  6d.  each,   30s.   per  dozen. 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


AERIDES  QUINQUEVULNE'rUM;  an.  6,f.  ca£h ;  three  at -ir 

f.  A  I    AMTIII  Tl?i\TTA       '^j ..  t  fSt 

ich;  three  at 


CALANTHK  VERATRiriJLIA,  los.'Cd.  each;  three  at  IS  id 
CALANTHE   VESTITA   LUTEOOCULATA,   51.   cacl   ' 

3J.  id. 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUERO-OCULATA,  5s.  each;    three  at 

y.  id. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  BARBATUM  PURrUREUM,  Sj.  each;  three  at 

3s.  id. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  VILLOSUM,  ait.  each:  three  at  15J. 
ONCIDIUM  MICROPOGON,  7J.  6i.  each:  three  at  51. 
ONCIUIUMORNriHORKHYNCHUM,ir)..&i.  each:  three  at  »W 
DENDROBIUM  CRETACKUM,  10s.  id.  each;  three  at  is.  id. 
„  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM,  IJ>.  each;  three  at  101.  id. 
,,  MACROPIIYLLUM   GIGANTEUM,  ici.  each;  three  at  IOJ  id. 
LIMATODES  ROSEA,  s>.  each  ;  three  at  v-  id. 
SACCOLABIUM     AMPULLACEUM     MUULMEINENSE,    3i». 

each  ;  three  at  15s. 
SACCOLABIUM  UUTTATUM,  jis.  each  ;  three  at  151. 

„  HARRISON  I,  IOJ.  id.  each  ;  three  at  IS.  id. 

„  VIOLACFAIM.  15s.  each;  three  at  lot.  id. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORON  AK1UM,  2IJ.  each;  three  at  let. 
HOULLETIA  LINDEN1ANA.  ioj.  id.  each;  three  at  7».M. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


E.    and   J.    PERKINS,    LEAMINGTON     NURSERY,    LEAMINGTON. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or   Famborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


TREE   FERNS  and  CYCADACEOUS   PLANTS, 

THE    LARGEST    AND    HANDSOMEST    IN    EUROPE. 


William  Bull,  rls., 

respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  about  to  furnish  Conservatories  to  an  inspection  of 

the  above  ;    also  of  the 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL   PLANTS 

IN  HIS 

WINTEE      GAEDEN, 

many  of  which  are  quite  unequalled. 
A  sight  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  New  Plants  alone  would  at  all  times  repay  for  a  visit. 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE   PLANTS,   KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 


AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  BATH  SHOW, 

JUNE   24  to  28,   1873. 


TEN      POUNDS 

WILL  BE 

AWABDED    IN    THEEE    PEIZES, 

FOR  THE  BEST  BRACE  OF 

MUNRO'S    LITTLE    HEATH    MELON. 

*#*  Competition  restricted  to  Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 


JAMES     CARTER    &    CO., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


June  14,  1873.] 
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RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  36,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  price3  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851 
for  Wheat:  1863,  for  "excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds."    


„.sunoN$$£ 

GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

As  sown  in  the  Grounds  of 
The  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  LONDON  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

As  well  as  the 
PRINCIPAL  ESTATES  in  the  KINGDOM, 

And 
The  SEVERAL  ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,    Reading. 


BUTTONS'        SWEDE    ^Wajto 

'      AND    TURNIP    SEEDS  ^'O^yfifi 

for  present  sowing.  ^^Vivi-V'"' 

IMPROVED  HARDY  WHITE  SWEDE,  10J.  per  lb.,  40s.  per  bush. 
RIVERS'  STUBBLE  SWEDE,  icxf.  per  lb.,  401.  pet  bushel. 
QUEEft  of  SWEDES,  ioj\  per  lb.,  <oj.  per  bushel. 


^5 


I    '        *         . 

SUTTONS'    EARLY    SIX-WEEKS    TURNIP,     the      orwardest 

known,    comes   off  in   good    time    for  Wheat    sowing.      Price, 

cJ.  per  lb  ,  35J.  per  bushel. 
SUTTONS'  IMPERIAL  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  the  best  for 

the  main  crop.      Price  1W.  per  lb.,  301.  per  bushel. 
SUTTONS'    LINCOLNSHIRE    RED    PARAGON   TURNIP,   lor 

early  feeding.     Price  8J.  per  lb  ,  301.  per  bushel. 
STRATTON'S  HARDY  GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP,  very  hardy, 

for  late  feeding.     Price  8rf.  per  lb.,  301.  per  bushel. 

All  goods  value  2Qr.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 

MANUFACTURED 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman— Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
'Managing:  f>iwl<Jr.-JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manaser  and  Secretary—  C.  T.  MACADAM. 

HE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Sic 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman — John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,   DISSOLVED   BONES,    SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr 
Lawes  (or  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders"*  ■    i 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  ior  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their   Manures  will  be  pre- 

Sared  under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
lanures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  lor  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R-  CHASTON,  Manager  arid  Director. 
Head  Offices: — 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— m,  Eden  Quay,  Dublin  ;   Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith  ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


Peruvian  Government  Guano. 
TVTESSRS.   J.    HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  ot 

-Lt'-L  East  India  Avenue,  and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE 
CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

tS-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's   Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

3d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,   CO.    KERRY. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


The  Pnce  is  £13  per  Ton  for  Lots  of  not  less  than  30  Tons,  or 
__  £14  5*-  for  any  smaller  quantity. 

Prompt  Cash,  per  Ton  in  Bags,  gross  weight  at  any  of  their  DepOu. 

Farther  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  orrfo 
their  Aeents— 

L  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO..  13,  Rumford  Place.  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  CO.,  King's  Lynn,  and  Bristol. 
EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO,  160,  High  Street,  Hull. 
J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Strew,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  ior 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE  DWARF  SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSES. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,  Glased  without  Putty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 

These  Miniature  Structures  are  useful  in  Garden  operations  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  viz.  : — For  Wintering 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Primulas.  Calceolarias,  Potted  Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Growing  and  Hardening-off 
Bedding  Plants,  Raising  Delicate  Seeds,  Ground  Vineries,  or  for  Cucumber  Growing,  &c. 

A  set-open  is  provided  for  the  convenience  of  Planting,  Ventilation,  or  Watering. 

They  are  made  in  6  feet  and  12  feet  lengths,  with  Wrought-iron  Tie  Girders  and  Rule  Joints  ;  any  number  being 
placed  together  form  a  continuous  row,  either  2  feet,  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  6  feet  wide. 

For  the  convenience  of  transit,  they  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass,  and  upon  arrival  fixed  together  and 
glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman. 

Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 

(eg-  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  CrymoboeHhus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  andother  Horticultural  Buildings, 
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OUBLE        PETUN 

KING  of  CRIMSONS,  new. 
PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
LA  COQUETTE. 
EMIL1E  RAFARIN 
MARIE  VAN  HOUTTE. 
WINNER. 
At  6d,   each,  including   package. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


I    A    S. 


TRICOLOR  GERANIUMS,  15*.  per  100,  out  of  pots, 
autumn   struck:— Lady  Cullum,  Sophia   Dumaresque,    Edwinia 
Fitzpatrick,   Sophia   Cusack,   Queen   Victoria,    Florence,    Lady 
Palmerston,  Prince  Silverwings,  &c. 
ZONAL     and     NOSEGAY    GERANIUMS,     from     single    pots  :- 
Waltham  Seedling,  Triomphe  de  Stella,  Mdme.  Vaucher,  &c,  2 
per  dozen. 
PANSY,  Cloth  of  [Gold,  rich  golden-yeltow,  flowers  all  the  year,  far 

superior  to  the  Yellow  Viola,  2r.  per  dozen. 
ECHEVEKIA  SECUNDA  GLAUCA.  zs.  per  dozen. 
SEMPERVIVUM  CALIFORNICUM,  is,  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  all  strong  plants,  out  of  pots,  except  Pansles,  which 
are  from  the  open  ground.     Terras  cash. 

ELCOMBE  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Romsey,  Hants. 


Tacsonla  exoniensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can   offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  3J.  6d.  to  51.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Tea  Roses. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  have  5000 
NIPHETOS  to  offer,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  them;  also  for  any  quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 

Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).- 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.  Plants,  li^each,  gs.  perjioicn,  £3  per  iog 
"oyal  Nurseri 


JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO  , 


ries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  — 

Single  plants         . .         , ,    _     . .     zj.  Gd.  to  35.  6d.  each. 
Collection  of  12  best  varieties      31s.  6a". 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 

First  quality  . .         . .     y.  per  packet  01  ico  Seeds. 

Second  quality      . .         ..as.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  oj.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN    STANDISH   and  O  >.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Uerks. 


Abutilon  Boule  de  Nelge. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  si.  Gd.  to    5*.  each. 

Fine  Standards       105.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks, 


*6S    &££M!M&&  2* 
T 

^^SSKWWS),  TO 

HORTICULTURISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 

NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NURSERYMAN  and  SEED  MERCHANT, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Per  packet. — f.  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whiles.,  c    o 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA, red,  white,  or  mixed. 

11.  Gd.,  21.  6d.,  31,  6a'.,  and  «:    o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA        ..         ..26 

Williams'  superb  strain  of  BALSAM is.  Gd  and  2    6 

Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

ij.  6d.,  2j.  Gd.,  2*.  6d.,  and  q    o 

Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA  3 

11.  6d.,  25.  6./.,  35.  Gd.,  and  <    o 

Wiggins' prize  strain  of  CYCLAMEN..           11.  Gd..  2s.  Gd.,  and  1    6 

CAMPANULA  CALYCAN  THEM  A,  blue            ..         ....  i     6 

CAMPANULA  CALYCANT1IEM A,  white          i    6 

[Two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Cantcibury  liclls.] 

DELPHINIUM   IMPKRIALEll.pl.,  new ..  i    o 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain          .,        ..          ».  and  I    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    u.  Gd.  and  2    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLAN  UMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new a    6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

ST<  >CKj  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      11.  Gd.  and  a    6 

VIOLA  CORN  UTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    21.  Gd.  and  3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        10 

VICTORIA  and  PARADISE   NURSERIES,   UPPER 
HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


New  Double  Dwarf  Zonal 
Pelargoniums, 

"Jewel,"  "Aurora,"  and  "E.J.Lowe." 


Backhouse  &  Son    . . 

Barrett,  J 

Bates,  Jos 

Boucharlat,  Aine    .. 

Bull,  Wm 

Cannell,  H 

Carter  &  Co. 
Clibran  &  Son 
Clarke  &  Co. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
Dickson  &  Robinson 
Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co. 
Fox,  John 
Frazer,  John 
Felton  &  Sons 
Fowler,  George 
Garraway  &  Co. 
Groombridge,  Amos 
Haves,  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Son    .. 
Holmes,  Edward 
Hooper  &  Co. 
Jackson,  W.,  &  Co.  .. 
Jackson,  Messrs. 


..  York. 

. .   Bury. 

..  Oxford. 

. .  Lyons. 

. .  Chelsea,  S.W. 

. .  Woolwich. 

..   High  Holborn,  W.C 

..  Altrincham. 

. .  Carlisle. 

. .  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

. .  Manchester. 

. .   Handsworth. 

. .   Banbury. 

. .   Lea  Bridge,  E. 

. .   Birmingham. 

. .  Burnley. 

. .   Bristol. 

. .   Plymouth.  ■ 

. .  Edmonton,  N.E. 

,.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

. .  Lichfield. 

. .  Covent  Garden. 

,.   Bedale. 

. .  Kingston-on-Thames. 


MESSRS.  W.  &  J.  BROWN 

Are  now  sending:  out  in  Strono- 
Plants  these  splendid  novelties, 
raised  by  Mr.  Laxton,  and  so  much 
admired  at  the  Nottingham  and 
Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
which  they  feel  assured  will  give 
satisfaction.  The  following  Firms 
have  already  ordered  and  can 
supply  them  : — 

Knight,  W.  B.  ..         ..  Battle. 

Lee,  J.  &  C Hammersmith,  W. 

Leigh,  Jos Newton  Willows. 

Low,  H.,  &  Co Clapton,  E. 

McLaren         Pontnewydd. 

MlLNER,  Thos.  ..         ..   Bradford. 

Owen,  Edwd.  . .         . .  Whitchurch. 

Osborne  &  Son  ..         ..   Fulham,  S.W. 

Paul,  Wm Waltham  Cross,  N. 

Perkins  &  Son  . .         , .  Coventry. 

Poulton,  Geo.  . .         . .  Edmonton,  E. 

Potten,  Wm Sissinghurst. 

Pope  &  Son Birmingham. 

Rollisson  &  Son       . .         . .  Tooting,  S.W. 
Saunders  &  Son       ..         ..  Cork. 

Smith,  F.  &A Dulwich. 

Smith,  Richd.  ..         ..  Worcester. 

Saul,  John       Washington,  U.S.A. 

Turner,  C Slough. 

Veitch&Sons  ..         ..  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Williams,  B.  S Holloway,  N. 

Wood  &  Ingram       ..         ..  Huntingdon. 
Walton,  Henry         . .         . .  Marsden,  Burnley. 


The  set  of  3  varieties  £1    is.,  or  separately,  "Jewel,"   10s.  6d. ; 
"Aurora,"  ys. ;    and  " E.  J.  Loiue,"  js. 

\V.    and    J.     BROWN,    FLORISTS,    STAMFORD. 


LOBELIA  PUMILA  GRANDIFLORA,  flore-pleno. 

Awarded  a  First-class   Certificate,    Royal   Horticultural   Society,  June  4,    1S73. 

"  Amongst  Florists'  Flowers  the  greatest  novelty  was  a  new  Double  Lobelia.   .  .  .  An  entire 
novelty  both  to  Florists  and  Botanists.  .  .  .  An  important  acquisition." — Gardeners' Chronicle. 
"  Will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very  valuable  Bedding  Plant." — Gardeners'  Magazine. 

A  double-flowered  variety  of  the  well-known  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  ;  flowers  four  times 
the  size  of  the  old  variety,  beautifully  double,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Colour 
out-of-doors  as  dark  as  Lobelia  speciosa. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each.       The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


PTERIS   SERRULATA  CRISTATA  var.  DIXONII. 

Awarded  a   First-class   Certificate,   Royal   Horticultural   Society,   June  4,    1872. 

This  fine  variety  surpasses  all  others  hitherto  sent  out,  being  thoroughly  distinct.  All  the 
pinnules  are  densely  tasseled,  whilst  it  forms  an  immensely  large  and  broadly  crested  corymb  at 
the  apex,  so  densely  crested  that  many  of  the  fronds  at  the  apex  have  been  found  to  measure 
fully  6  inches  in  width  by  3  inches  thick.     A  very  desirable  acquisition. 

Price  15.J.  each. 


DOUBLE    PETUNIA   "  KING  of  CRIMSONS." 

Awarded  a   First-class   Certificate,   Royal   Horticultural   Society,   June  4,    1872. 

Flowers  very  large  and  double,  of  the  finest  possible  form  ;    petals  of  a  waxy  texture  and 
perfectly  smooth  ;  colour  bright  crimson  with  rich  glow  of  violet-purple. 

Price  is.  and  is.  6d.  each. 


S.  DIXON  &  CO., 

THE  AMHURST  NURSERIES,  ANTON  STREET,  AMHURST  ROAD,  HACKNEY,  E 
and  48A,  MOORGATE  STREET  (near  the  Bank  of  England),  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ROYAL   BOTANIC   SOCIETY. 


SECOKD  SUIMER  EXHIBITIOI  OE  PLANTS, 

FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,    June  ii  and  12,   1873. 


AWARDS     OF    THE     JUDGES. 


MEDIUM   GOLD   MEDAL. 

Mr.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  for  13  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Kingston,  Surrey,  for  20  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  12-inch  pots. 
J.    Ward,    Gr.    to    F.    G.   Wilkins,   Esq.,   Leyton,   Essex,   for 

12  Exotic  Orchids. 
E.    S.    Williams,    Victoria     and     Paradise     Nurseries,     Upper 
Holloway,  for  12  Exotic  Orchids. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


ellow  Roses. 
2  Pine-apples 


Lancashire,  for 
dish  of  Muscat 


GOLD    MEDAL. 

Mr.  T.  Ward,  for  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  J.   Philpot,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,   for  20  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  12-inch  pots. 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  ion,  the  "  Old"  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  for  q  Roses, 

in  pots. 
Mr.    Nye,   Gr.    to   E.    Forster,   Esq.,   Clewer    Manor,   Windsor,    for 

9  Show  Pelargoniums. 
Messrs  Jackson  &  Son,  lor  9  Heaths. 


LARGE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  T.  Whee'er,  for  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 

M  r.  Baines,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  flower. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,   Regent's   Park,  for 

20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  for  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  in  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Chase  Park,  Enfield,  for  12  Exotic 

Orchids. 
Mr.   W.  Bull,  New  Plant  Merchant,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  12 

Exotic  Orchids. 
Mr.  I.  Ward,  lor  6  Exotic  Orchids. 
Mr.  Raines,  for  6  Fine- Foliage  Plants. 
Mr.  Ward,  for  q  Show  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Ward,  for  9  Heaths. 
Mr.  Ward,  for  o  Heaths. 


SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flants. 

Mr.  ft  S.  Williams,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.  Weir.  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hampstead,  for  6  Show 

Pelargoniums. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  6  Heaths. 
Mr.  Baines,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns. 


SMALL  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  J.  Whee'er,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  Morse,  the  Original  Nurseries,  Epsom,  for  12  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  12-inch  pots 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  12  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Gr.  to  H.  Prance,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  for  6  Exotic 
Orchids. 

Mr.  Foreman,  Gr.  to  E.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill,  for  6  Fine- 
Foliage  Plants. 

Mr.  Taiker,  Nurseryman,  Tooting,  for  18  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
6  genera. 

Mr.  Weir,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Jeal.  Gr.  to  W.  Burton,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  for  6  Fine-Foliage 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns. 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  lor  6  Palms. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  9  Heaths. 

Mr.  I.  Wheeler,  for  6  Heaths. 


LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  Kemp.Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Guildford,  for  ia  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  12-inch  pots. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  for  6  Fine-Foliage  Plants. 
Equal— Mr.  James,  Gr.  to  W.  A.  Watson,  Esq.,  Islcworth,  for  9  Show 

Pelargoniums. 
Equal— Messrs.  Dobson  &   Son,  Nurserymen,  Isleworth,  for  9  Show 

Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  lames,  for  6  Show  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  lames,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.    Ware,    Hale  Farm   Nurseries,   Tottenham,   for  6   Fine-Foliage 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  Walter.  Gr.  to  H.  J.  Aitkenson,  Esq.,  Acton,  for  6  Begonias. 
Mr.  King.  Gr.  to  K.  Feen,  Esq.,  Wolsey  Grange,  Esher,  6  Gloxinias. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Achimenes. 
Mr.  Ware,  for  18  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  for  6  Caladiums. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns.     (Open.) 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns.     (Amateur.) 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  Pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Mr.  John   Hollingworth,   Esq  ,   Maidstone,   for   Roses,   24   varieties 

3  trusses  of  each. 
Mr.  R.  Webb.  Calcott,  Reading,  for  Roses,  24  trusses  ol  Yellow. 
Mr.  Charles  Little,  Hall   Place,   Maidenhead,  for  1  basket  of  Black 

Grapes,  any  kind,  12  lb. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  Sc  Sons,  3  boxes  of  Cut  Flowers. 


SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  9  Herbaceous  Stove  Plants,  in  flower. 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Equal — Mr.  Morse,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Equal — Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  for  6  Exotic  Orchids. 

Mr.    Mcllroy,   Gr.   to    A.    Lewis,    Esq.,    Kensington,    for    6    Show 

Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  King,  for  6  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Fine-Foliage  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  6  Heaths. 
Mr.  Teal,  for6Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Caladiums. 

Mr.  Fan-on,  Gr.  to  T.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  for  6  Begonias. 
Mr.  Far'on  /or  6  Gloxinias. 

Mr.  Cuthbert.  for  6  Achimenes  [of  each. 

Mr.  Chard,  Claredon  Park,  Salisbury,  for  Roses,  24  varieties,  3  trusses 


LEE  and  BLACKHEATH  HORTICULTURAL 
and  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will(with  kind  permission) 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  John  Perm,  Esq,,  the  Cedars,  Lee,  Kent,  on 
THURSDAY  and  K  RID  AY,  June  19  and  20.  Admission:  First  Day, 
2j.  6d.;  Second  Day,  from  11  to  3,  if.,  from  3  to  the  close,  W.  A 
Military  Hand  will  attend  each  day  during  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evening.  Schedules,  Exhibitors'  Forms,  &c,  may  be  had  on  apphca 
tion  to  the  Secretary,  FREDERICK  BARFF,  - 
Terrace,  East  Down  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


Lansdowne 


BRIXTON  HILL.  STREATHAM,  and  CLAPHAM 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— SUMMER  FETE  and 
FLOWER  SHOW,  in  Roupcll  Park,  Strcatham  Hill,  on  THURS- 
DAY and  FRIDAY,  June  iq  and  20.  The  show  will  comprise  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Fine- Foliage  Plants.  Cut  Roses,  Dinner-table 
Decorations,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables- 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes,  to  the  amount  of  £30,  will  be  given 
in  the  following  Classes,  for  competition  by  Ladies  only.— For  the 
best  arrangement  of  Cut  Flowers  in  a  Basket ;  for  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  Cut  Flowers  in  a  Soup  Plate;  for  the  best  arrangemcot  of 
Cut  Flowers  in  a  Centre  Piece  of  any  form  (exclusive  of  the  above). 

The  Committee  have  engaged  the  attendance  of  the  Band  of  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Tamplini. 

Admission— First  day,  s*.;  second  day,  is.     Open  at  1  o'clock  each 
day.     Family   tickets   to  admit   six,  21J. ,  if  purchased  on  or  before 
JuneiS.                                                        G.  GOLDF1  NCH,  Secretary. 
3,  Brunswick  Cottages,  Somer's  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.E. 


SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Widcombc  Hill,  Bath,  for  24  trusses  of  Y 
Mr.  Hepper,  Gr.  to  E.  O.  Ledwards,  Esq.,  Acton,  for 

Queens. 
Mr.  Smith,  Gr.   to  W    Blinkhorn,  Esq.,   Waterdalc, 

t  basket  of  Grapes,  I2lb.  any  km.  I. 
Mr.  P.  Feist,  Gr.   to  R   J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Staines,  for  1 

of  Alexandria  Grapes. 
Mr.  Farron,  for  1  pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  Ware,  for  Collection  of  Plants,  hardy. 


SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr   R.  Webb,  for  basket  of  Roses,  yellow  and  white. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  St.   John's  Wood,  for  Collection  of 

Foliage  Plants,  &c. 
Mr.  Birsc,  for  2  Queen  Pine-apples. 


LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Prisman,  Gr.,  The  Ferns,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  6  Caladiums. 

Mr.  Foreman,  for  6  Begonias. 

Mr.  Parker,  for  24  trusses  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hepper,  for  1  Pine-Apple— Queen.  [12  lb. 

Mr.  Osborn,  Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  for  1  basket  of  Black  Grapes, 

Mr.  Bashford,  Gr.    to   H.   Brenchley,  Esq.,   East   Sutton,  Kent,   for 

1  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  Gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  for  r  dish  of 

Black  Grapes,  any  other  kind. 
Mr,  Smith,  for  1  dish  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes 
Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Scdbury,  for  2  dishes  of  Peaches. 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  2  dishes  of  Nectarines. 
Mr.  G.  Ward,  Gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Storlford,  for  2  dishes 

of  Black  or  Red  Cherries. 
Mr.  Miles,   Gr.    to   Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe   Abbey,    Bucks,    for 

2  dishes  of  White  Cherries. 

Mr.  Davis,  Gr.  to  C.  Schollield,  Esq.,   Henley-on-Thames,  for  1   dish 

of  Strawberries. 
Mr.  Miles,  for  1  dish  of  Figs. 

Mr.  Pestridge,  for  boxes  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  bones  of  Geraniums. 


BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Croucher,  Gr.  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  lor  Collection 

of  Cacti. 
Mr.  Birse,   Gr.    to  J.  PI.   Lermitte,  Esq.,   Knightons,    Finchley,   for 

1  Pine-Apple— Queen. 
Mr.  Cross.   Gr.   to   Sir   F.    Goldsmid,   Bart,    Rendcombe    Park,    fo 

1  Green-fleshed  Melon. 
Mr.  Coleman,  for  1  Scarlet-lleshed  Melon. 
Mr.  Coleman,  for  1  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 
Mr.  Davis,  for  1  dish  of  Black  Grapes,  any  kind 
Mr.  Bennet,  Gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Herts,  for  2  dishes  of 

Peaches. 
Mr.  Miles,  for  2  dishes  of  Black  or  Red  Cherries. 
Mr.  Bennet,  for  1  dish  of  Strawberries. 
Mr.  Bannerman,  for  Miscellaneous  Fruits. 


CERTIFICATE. 

Mr.  Hepper,  for  1  Green-fleshed  Melon. 

Mr.  Hepper,  for  1  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  for  1  dish  of  B»ck  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Mr.  Stapleton,  for  1  dish  of  White  Grapes,  any  kind. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  for  2  dishes  of  Peaches. 

Mr.  Plumridge,  for  1  dish  of  Strawberries. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  for  5  dishes  of  Apples. 

Mr.  Ware,  for  24  trusses  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for  Collection  of  Clematis. 

Mr.  Ware,  for  Collection  of  Pyrethrums,  Pansies,  &c. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  for  Collection  of  Pansies. 

Mr.  Hepper,  for  Collection  of  Pines  and  Melons. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Calceolarias. 


BOTANICAL  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Messrs.   J.  Veitch   &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  Aralia  elegant - 

issima. 
Messrs.  T.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Adiantum  speciosum. 
Messrs.  f.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Cvpripedmm  Stonei  platytaenium. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  Dracaena  amccna, 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Cyathea  Burkei. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Cycas  imperialis, 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  leopardium. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Chamaerops  humilis  variegata, 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Campsidium  filicifolium. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Croton  grande. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Phyllanthus  nivosus. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Draaena  Fraseri.      \ 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Croton  majesticum. 
Mr.  Croucher,  Gr.  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  for  Agave 

Gilbeyi. 
Mr.  Croucher,  for  Agave  striata  van  Richards!!. 
Mr.  Croucher,  for  Agave  Baxterii. 
Mr.  Croucher,  ior  Agave  Kerchovii. 
Mr.  Croucher,  for  Echinocactus  Mirbellii  nigrispina. 
Mr.  Croucher,  for  Pilocereus  fossulatus. 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  Surrey,  for  Saxifraga  nepalensis. 
Messrs.  E.    G.     Henderson    &    Son,    St.    John's    Wood,    for    Aralia 

Guiiroylei. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Cyc'obothra  pulchella. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Stedmannia  sorbifolia. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Coleus  Vcrschaflelti  splendens. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  for  A^chmea  bracteata. 


FLORAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  for  Gloxinia  Brilliant. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for  Clematis  Miss  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  for  Clematis  Miss  George  Bateman. 

Mr.  Pestridge,  Uxbridge,  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Marie  Stuart. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Forster,  Esq  ,  Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  for  Pelargonium 
Grand  Monarque. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  St.  John's  Wood,  for  Tricolor  Pelar- 
gonium Keepsake 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Oriana. 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS,  FRUITS, 
CUT  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK.  HATH.  fUKSDAY,  [une  24,  t..  SATURDAY, 
June  28.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in 
PRIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoverian  Bands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Charges  for  Admission  :— First  Dav,  tos.  6.1,  or  «.  M,  if  bought 
on  or  before  June  17;  Second  Day, 2s.  6<t.  ;  Third  and  Fourth  Days,  is.  ; 
Last  Day,6d.  Three  Tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  Four  for  the  second 
or  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  2u.iI  purchased  before  June  to. 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  11.  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  ios.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others, 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  June 30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  Irom 
Local  Agents  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  of  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained,  Persons  at  a  distance  may  remit  by  Post-office 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER,  Sea,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  M.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.RS. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1S73. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

f  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
iir«M'»B»n,u   r  „„.a*     Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      . .11  A.M. 
Wednesday,  June  18  .  Dilto  (Scientific  Committee)  . .       . .    1  p.m. 

I  Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        ..    3  P-m- 
Thursday,      —      19—  Linnean 8  p.m. 


THE  new  French  journal,  La  Nature,  con- 
tains some  interesting  details  concerning 
the  new  laboratories  at  the  Jardin  DES  PLANTES. 
It  has  been  felt  in  France  that  an  absolute  need 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  pure  science  could  be  pursued,  and  origi- 
nal research  fostered,  as  it  has  been  so  remarkably 
in  the  laboratories  and  experimental  gardens  of 
Germany.  The  laboratory  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology is  under  the  charge  of  MM.  DECAISNE, 
Deherain,  and  Prillieux,  the  former  taking 
charge  more  especially  of  the  anatomical  and 
microscopical  investigations  of  the  pupils,  the 
latter  superintending  the  physical  and  chemical 
researches.  The  establishment  is  fitted  up  with 
the  requisite  apparatus.  An  experimental  gar- 
den in  connection  with  the  laboratory  is  also  in 
process  of  formation,  where  researches  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  will  be  conducted.  In  this 
manner  the  life-history  of  plants  will  be  in- 
vestigated. The  importance  of  such  an 
institution  to  horticulture  and  agriculture 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  This  is  being 
done  by  the  Republican  Government  of  France, 
which,  says  the  journal  from  which  we  have 
taken  these  details,  has  done  more  for  science  in 
two  years  than  the  Empire  did  in  twenty.  If 
such  are  among  the  results,  the  German  invasion 
will  have  proved  no  unmixed  evil.  When  we 
remember  how  enormous  have  been  the  strides 
which  Germany  has  made  in  these  particulars, 
and  the  great  services  which  have  accrued,  we 
may  well  blush  that  in  England  we  too  have 
been  asleep  so  long.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Lawes'  laboratory  at  Harpenden,  the  researches 
in  which  have  been  limited  to  certain  subjects, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
and  the  Royal  Institution,  we  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  scores  of  such  establishments 
in  Germany.     Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  in  most 
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matters  relating  to  vegetable  physiology— the' 
basis,  be  it  remembered,  of  successful  culture — 
Germany  should  be  far  ahead  of  us  ?  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  we,  in  these  pages,  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to,  and  let  us  hope,  when  we  see 
how  we  are  being  distanced  by  our  neighbours, 
we,  too,  may  put  our  house  in  order,  without 
being  forced  to  it  by  a  German  invasion.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  hope  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  would  have  been  able  to  put  itself 
at  the  head  of  such  a  movement,  but  we  fear  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  help  in  that  quarter  at  present. 

Tui,fcte  held  on  Tuesday  last  on  the  occasion 
of  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  marked  by  the  unveiling  of 
a  handsome  MEMORIAL  OF  Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTON, 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  second  terrace. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  colossal  marble  bust 
8  feet  high  and  4  feet  6  inches  at  the  base,  carved 
in  Carrara  marble  by  Mr.  W.  F.  WOODINGTON. 
The  pedestal  is  1 1  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
31  feet  high,  making  the  total  height  from  the 
ground  39  feet.  The  lower  part  of  the  pedestal 
is  of  Portland  stone,  while  the  upper  part  is  in 
Portland  cement,  in  imitation  of  red  porphyry. 
In  the  base  it  is  intended  to  insert  four  slabs  of 
Cornish  serpentine,  one  containing  a  diagram  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  Crystal  Palace  build- 
ing is  constructed,  and  the  others  the  following 
inscriptions  : — "  JOSEPH  Paxton, born  at  Milton- 
Bryant,  Beds,  3d  August,  1S03  ;  died  at  Rock- 
hills,  Sydenham,  8th  June,  1865."  "  The  Crystal 
Palace  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  on  June  10th,  1854."  And  "Si 
monumentum  qua:ris  circumspice."  During  the 
ceremony,  the  following  gentlemen,  who  may 
be  said  to  represent  various  portions  of  the 
Palace,  were,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily  papers, 
on  the  platform : — Mr.  Leach,  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  Exhibition  building  of 
1 85 1  ;  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  the  colleague 
and  associate  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  Sir 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  who  built  one  side 
of  the  Courts  ;  Mr.  OWEN  Jones,  who  assisted 
in  designing  it ;  Mr.  Eyles,  who  planned  the 
interior  gardens  ;  Mr.  Milner,  who  executed 
the  grounds  under  PAXTON'S  superintendence  ; 
and  several  members  of  the  Paxton  family. 
The  memorial  was  unveiled  without  ceremony 
by  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  ducal  house  of  Devonshire,  with 
which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated ;  after  which  Mr.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  of  some  length,  described 
Paxton  as  a  man  of  noble  creative  genius,  who 
had  devoted  his  highest  energies  to  securing  the 
well-being  and  the  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  added  that  a  better  or 
kinder  friend,  and  a  wiser  man  of  business,  never 
existed.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  accepted  the  gift  of  the  memorial  from 
the  subscribers,  and  expressed  the  public  sense 
of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  without  whose  aid  the 
Palace  could  never  have  been  a  success — if  even 
it  ever  could  have  existed  in  its  present  shape. 
The  memorial,  which  has  been  erected  by  private 
subscription,  was  designed  by,  and  executed 
under  the  care  of,  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 


The  visit  of  the  successor  of  Darius  to  our 
country  will  naturally  give  rise  to  much  inquiry 
and  information  respecting  the  natural  RE- 
SOURCES, agricultural  and  otherwise,  of  Persia 
—that  famous  country  of  Roses  and  perfumes  ; 
and  it  appears  even  that  the  coming  of  the  Shah 
is  not  the  only  event  of  importance  to  be  looked 
for.  It  would  seem  that  Baron  de  Reuter  has 
obtained  an  important  concession.  The  Baron 
has,  we  are  assured,  obtained  the  exclusive  right 
to  construct  railways  and  tramways,  and  to  under- 
take other  public  works  in  Persia  ;  to  work  the 
mines,  and  explore  the  forests  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  convention,  the  Company  of 
which  the  Baron  is  the  chief  will  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  making  railways  for  70  years  ; 
the  necessary  ground  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
found  by  the  State,  and,  in  cases  where  that  of 
private  individuals  may  be  required,  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes,  in  case  of  exorbitant  demands, 
to  make  forced  sales.  All  materials  required  for 
the  works  will  be  free  of  duty  and  tax,  and  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  work  will  also  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  Company  will  have 
to  pay  the  Government  20  per  cent,  on  the  nctt 
receipts  of  the  railways,  and  15  per  cent,  on  the 
profits  of  the  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 


The  Government  reserves,  however,  to  itself 
the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  those  containing 
precious  stones.  The  ground  necessary  for  the 
working  of  mines  and  the  requisite  timber,  if 
belonging  to  the  State,  will  be  conceded  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  the  case  of  railways.  The 
right  of  cutting  canals,  making  reservoirs, 
artesian  wells,  and  executing  other  works  in 
connection  with  water  communication  and 
supply,  is  conceded  to  the  Company,  on  terms 
similar  to  those  cited  above. 

The  Company  is  further  authorised  to  contract 
a  loan  of  six  millions  sterling,  on  which  the  Per- 
sian Government  guarantees  5  per  cent,  interest, 
and  2  per  cent,  additional  for  a  sinking  fund  ; 
and  all  further  capital  required  by  the  Company 
is  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  by  the  terms  of  the 
concession,  Baron  de  Reuter  and  his  associates 
are  to  have  preference  over  all  others  in  case  of 
the  establishment  of  a  State  bank,  post  offices, 
telegraphs,  mills,  and  factories. 

The  Baron  and  his  friends  have  entered  upon 
a  grand  speculation,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
meet  with  any  check,  as  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  relations  and  good  understanding  of 
the  two  countries  than  the  introduction  of  the 
hardy  pioneers,  the  capital,  enterprise,  and 
machinery  of  Great  Britain  into  Persia ;  while  the 
opening  up  to  our  knowledge  and  research  the 
resources  of  this  little  worked  country  cannot 
fail  to  add  largely  to  our  stores  of  facts  in  all 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  to  increase  our 
agricultural  and  botanical  supplies.  With  the 
opening  up  of  Japan,  that  of  Persia  will  certainly 
rank  amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


■  We   learn   from   the  Bath   Express  that   the 

ceremony  of  opening  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  at  Bath  will  probably  devolve  on 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  sup- 
ported by  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Somersetshire,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
The  prospects  of  the  show  are  unusually  promising,  in 
proof  of  which  we  have  to  state,  in  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries,  that  all  the  space  is  taken  on  the  ground  and 
in  Mr.  Rendle's  pavilions,  and  on  no  condition  can  any 
more  be  allotted.  The  pavilions,  we  understand,  will 
be  decorated  throughout  with  choice  plants,  cut  Roses, 
and  other  flowers,  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Thorpe,  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Another  striking 
feature  will  be  the  new  Japanese  curtains,  which  will 
be  introduced  in  a  manner  to  heighten  the  general 
effect,  as  well  as  some  elegant  and  novel  Japanese 
lanterns  suspended  from  the  roof ;  so  that  what  with 
the  beauty  of  the  structures  and  their  rich  and  varied 
contents,  the  public  will  have  much  to  admire 
in  this  direction.  Indeed,  with  the  pavilions,  the 
system  of  exhibiting  has  been  enlarged,  as  pictures,  art 
treasures  and  choice  elegancies  can  be  shown  therein, 
which  heretofore  were  excluded  from  tents  and  mar- 
quees. Another  advantage  with  them  is  that  they  can 
be  erected  of  any  size  or  dimensions — as  large  as  a 
winter  garden,  or  even  the  Crystal  Palace,  if  desired  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  so  constructed  that 
the  pavilions  can  be  easily  taken  down,  and  conveyed 
to  any  other  position.  We  understand  that  his  worship 
the  Mayor,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  intends  to 
invite  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  to 
a  grand  banquet  after  the  inaugural  ceremony.  On 
Thursday,  the  great  Rose  day,  a  dinner  will,  we 
believe,  be  given  on  the  show  ground,  as  in  other 
places,  to  afford  the  President,  Council,  and  other 
officers,  and  we  suppose  also  gardeners,  judges,  and 
exhibitors,  an  opportunity  of  dining  together. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Bath 

Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Eyles  requests  us  to  urge  those  intending  exhibitors 
who  may  have  sent  in  their  entries  for  classes  in  which 
they  find  they  will  not  be  able  to  exhibit,  to  send  him 
a  notice  of  withdrawal  not  later  than  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.  This  is  more  especially  desirable  in  the  case 
of  those  classes  where  the  exhibits  cover  considerable 
space.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  where  space  is 
allotted,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  allotted  prove  to  be 
defaulters,  it  is  impossible  that  any  pre-arrangement 
intended  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  show  can 
be  fairly  carried  out  ;  while,  as  exhibitors  well  know, 
the  occurrence  of  gaps  of  this  sort  often  gives  them 
additional  trouble  in  shifting  and  rearranging  their 
groups.  Beyond  this,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  unfair 
to  the  superintendent  of  a  great  show  thus  needlessly 
to  upset  the  calculations  it  is  his  duty  to  make,  as  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  subjects  of  exhibition. 

— —  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  desire  has 
been  expressed  by  several  eminent  florists  in 
the    Birmingham   district    to    form    a    Society    for 

nil     I     BASEMENT    OF    THE    CULTURE  OF    THE 

A 1. A.     So  far  as  the  subject  has  been  discussed 

it  is  intended  that  the  members  should  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  this  one  flower,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  limit  the  society's   operations  to  this  district.     In 


order,  therefore,  that  its  meetings  may  help  forward  the 
science  of  floriculture,  growers  from  a  distance  will  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  at  the  various  exhibitions.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  society  should  be  called  the 
Birmingham  Auricula  Society.  The  promoters 
would  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  society  ;  also  promises  of  subscrip- 
tions. Communications  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  Felton,  96, 
High  Street,  Birmingham. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 

Red  Cedar,  JUNirERUS  virginiana,  to  be  seen  in 
this  country  is  growing  at  Bearwood,  Wokingham, 
Berks,  the  seat  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.  This 
example  is  growing  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
positions  in  the  fine  grounds  of  Bearwood,  and  is  over 
50  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  dense  symmetrical  growth. 
It  stands  close  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  winding  walks 
stretching  away  through  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds 
at  Bearwood ;  and  from  one  point  at  least  the  visitor 
comes  upon  it  suddenly,  and  is  much  impressed  by  its 
height  and  handsome  proportions. 

Some  little  time  since  we  figured  a  spirally  twisted 

Rush,  which  is  now  not  uncommon  in  the  collections  of 
the  curious.  The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  158)  shows  a 
simdar  Torsion  in  the  case  of  Psilotum  triquetrum, 
a  plant  in  which  we  never  before  heard  of  such  a  modi- 


FlG.  158.—  P5IL0TUM  TRIQUETRUM,  WITH    rwlsrun  STEMS. 

fication.  The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  was 
taken  was  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and 
we  believe  the  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew. 

■  We  see  in  our  useful  contemporary,  Selena- 

Gossip,  some  remarks  on  that  handsome  plant  Senecio 
squalidus,  so  well  known  to  Oxonian  botanists  as  an 
ornament  to  many  of  the  college  walls  of  that  univer- 
sity. It  appears  that  the  plant  is  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  or  on  some  of 
the  adjacent  ruins.  This  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
as  we  happen  to  know  that  it  was  sown  there  some  few 
years  since  by  a  then  King's  scholar,  and  we  ourselves 
were  personally  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  the 
plant  to  Canterbury  some  20  years  since.  Mr.  Gulli- 
ver states  that  he  saw  it  on  the  city  walls  25  years 
since.  We  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  it  there 
at  that  time,  though  a  few  years  after  we  saw  it  on  the 
west  gate,  to  which  indeed  we  were  also  indirectly, 
at  any  rate,  and  we  believe  directly,  the  introducers. 
The  plant  is  a  very  handsome  plant  for  the  drier  parts  of 
a  rockery  or  rootery,  but  in  moister  soils  becomes  coarse 
and  weedy.  To  our  thinking  it  never  looks  so  well  as 
on  the  hot  dry  crumbling  oolitic  walls  of  Oxford. 

The  Tea  Plantations  in  Indi  \  have  lately 

been  much  troubled  with  a  parasite  which  lias  beert 
named  the  THREAD  BLIGHT,  i  >ir  a  mere  verbal  report 
respecting  it,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  might  lie  som« 
species  of  Usnca,  but  abundant  specimens  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  4  by  Mr.  Grote,  when  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  plague  was  due  to  a  fungus.  At  the 
same  time,  similar  specimens  were  sent  on  seedling 
Chestnuts,  so  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  a  more 
general  enemy  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  many  Fungi  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  climate,  are  developed  on  the  twigs  of  growing 
shrubs,  and  doubtless  often  prove  very  mischievous, 
One  of  the  most  common  in  such  situations  is  Dictyo- 
nema  sericeum,  which  is  always  more  or  less  felted 
with  a  green  Alga.  A  far  finer  species,  D.  spongiosum, 
with  the  same  distinctive  cracked  hymenium,  occurs 
also  in  Cuba.  Cora  pavonia,  a  nearly  allied  fungus, 
with  the  appearance  of  an  Alga,  is  found  in  similar 
situations,  but  often  where  more  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Polyporus  fruticum,  a  pretty  rhubarb-coloured  species, 
nearly  2  inches  wide,  occurs  on  living  shrubs,  often 
clasping  the  twigs  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  curious  Rhizina  spongiosa,  which  is  always  vertical, 
the  hymenium  not  being  exposed  to  the  light,  as  is 
usual  with  Helvellide;\>.  Besides  these  we  have  such 
species  as  Thelephora  pedicellata,  which  is  very  widely 
distributed,  while  some  doubtful  white  fungi  have  a  like 
habit,  as  Hypolyssus  Montaguei.  The  thread  blight 
clearly  belongs  to  the  same  category,  but  it  is  not  quite 
certain  to  what  genus  it  is  referable,  as  we  have  not 
seen  perfect  fructification.  It  may,  however,  be 
described  provisionally  as  Corticium  repens,  B.  :  hypo- 
thallo  filiform!  repente  albo,  hymenio  pallide  rufo. 
Spreading  widely  over  living  shrubs,  on  which  it  forms 
white  linear  creeping  threads,  which  run  off  from  the 
bark  to  the  leaves  ;  hymenium  of  a  very  pale  rufous 
colour.  At  present  it  has  not  been  observed  apparentlyin 
its  most  perfect  state,  at  least  we  have  been  unable  to 
detach  the  spores  so  as  to  ascertain  with  certainty  their 
form  or  nature.  We  have  purposely  omitted  those 
more  or  less  allied  species,  which  grow  on  living  bark 
like  our  own  Corticium  acerinum,  but  not  on  more 
succulent  parts,  and  the  host  of  black  woolly  fungi 
belonging  to  Meliola  and  other  genera,  because  these 
latter  are  not  at  all  allied  to  the  thread  blight.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  further  specimens  will  be  transmitted 
when  the  fructification  is  more  advanced.  M.  J.  B. 

We  hear  that  the  Piltdown  Nurseries,  so 

long  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mitchell, 
will  now  be  carried  on  by  his  sons  Frederick 
and  George,  under  the  name  and  style  of  James 
Mitchell  &  Sons. 

Dr.  A.    Kerner,  says  Nature,  reprints  from 

the  Proceedings  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Innsbruck 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  means  of  protection  of  the 
pollen  of  plants  against  premature  displacement  or 
damp.  As  the  vitality  of  pollen  is  immediately  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  either  rain  or  dew,  he  finds 
in  Nature  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  protect  it  against 
these  injurious  influences,  during  the  interval  between 
its  escape  from  the  anther,  and  its  being  carried  away 
by  insects,  these  contrivances  being  generally  absent  in 
those  plants  where  fertilisation  is  effected  by  the  pollen 
being  conveyed  at  once  to  the  stigma  by  the  wind.  In 
plants  with  coherent  pollen,  fertilised  by  insect  agency, 
where  some  of  the  anthers  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather,  these  are  generally 
found  to  be  barren,  or  destitute  of  pollen,  and  where 
they  would  interfere  with  the  entrance  of  insects  into 
the  flower  they  are  altogether  abortive  or  rudimentary. 
Plants  with  coherent  pollen,  which  require  insect 
agency  for  their  fertilisation,  Dr.  Kerner  believes  to 
be  of  more  recent  geological  occurrence  than  those 
with  powdery  pollen,  which  require  only  the  wind  to 
convey  it  to  the  stigma. 

■  The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks  on 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
June  7.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  29. 9  inches.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  week  a  general  tend- 
ency to  high  readings  was  shown,  and  at  9  p.m.  on  the 
7th  the  value  recorded  was  about  30.3  inches.  The 
mean  daily  values  were  below  the  average  on  the  1st, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th,  but  only  to  small  amounts.  The 
weather  throughout  was  very  variable,  at  times 
quite  overcast  and  very  dull,  and  at  others 
quite  cloudless  and  brilliantly  fine.  On  the  4th 
the  maximum  air  temperature  was  744°,  while 
on  the  6th  it  was  at  57°,  the  sky  on  the  latter  day 
being,  however,  nearly  overcast  throughout.  The 
lowest  values  at  night  varied  from  57^°  on  the  5th  to 
42°  on  the  7th,  the  temperature  on  the  gTass  on  the 
morning  of  the  last-mentioned  day  being  but  330. 
The  mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  their 
departures  from  average  were  as  follows  : — 1st,  50°.  9, 
-6°.i ;  2d,  57°.2,  -o°.i  ;  3d,  58°,+o\6  ;  4th,  6o°.g, 
+  3°.6;  5th,  59°.9,  +  2°.7  ;  6th,  49°.8,  —  7°.2  ;  7th, 
5l0-4._-  5°-6.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  on  four  days.  A  slight  thunderstorm  was 
experienced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  was  generally  north  easterly,  but  the 
pressures  were  very  light. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  So4°  at  Nottingham  to  67°  at  Bradford, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  72; '.  The 
extreme  low^night  temperatures  varied  from  450  at 
Bristol  to  400  at  Hull,  with  a  general  average  of  42!°. 


The  range  of  temperatures  in  the  week  was  29!°.  The 
mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  68|°  at 
Portsmouth  and  6040  at  Sheffield  and  Hull,  with  a 
general  average  of  64^°.  The  mean  low  night 
temperatures  varied  from  500  at  Liverpool  to  44]0 
at  Portsmouth,  with  an  average  value  of  4S*.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  i6|°, 
varying  from  24°  at  Portsmouth  to  124°  at  Sheffield. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  54^",  the 
highest  being  at  Nottingham  and  Manchester,  $6\°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  511°.  The  fall  of  rain  this 
week  has  been  somewhat  large  ;  at  Manchester,  1 4  inch 
was  recorded  ;  at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Eccles  1^  inch  nearly  was  measured;  but  at  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Bradford  one-quarter  of  an  inch  only 
fell  :  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  nearly.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
at  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  on 
the  3d.  Lightning  was  seen  at  Bradford  on  the  4th. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  warm,  but 
cloudy  at  times. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
71°  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley  to  640  at  Leith  ;  the  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  44^"  at  Aberdeen  to  37!°  at 
Edinburgh,  their  average  being  68°  and  4 irrespec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  555°, 
the  highest  being  at  Paisley,  580,  and  the  lowest  at 
Leith,  5240.  Rain  fell  in  small  amounts  over  the 
country  ;  at  Leith  one-quarter  of  an  inch  nearly  was 
recorded,  and  but  five-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  Dun- 
dee ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  eleven-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  7Si°,  the 
lowest  40°,  the  mean  57°,  and  rainfall  two-hundredths 
of  an  inch. 

•  The  new  Hardy  Summer-blooming  Cle- 
matises of  Jackman  and  others  can  be  turned  to 
many  uses  as  valuable  decorative  plants  ;  but  one  of 
the  best  methods  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Tegg,  gr.  to 
John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham. 
Circular  beds  are  prepared  in  various  places  about  the 
pleasure  grounds,  generally  in  some  sheltered  spot,  and 
these  are  planted  with  C.  Jackmanni  and  others,  some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  C.  lanuginosa  section  being  also 
employed.  When  the  plants  make  growth,  some 
branches  of  Beech  are  placed  round  the  circumference 
of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  over  these  the 
Clematises  make  ample  growth,  and  bloom  with  great 
profusion.  These  are  most  attractive  objects  during 
the  summer,  and  the  idea  is  one  that  can  be  applied  in 
many  places  that  would  be  improved  by  its  introduc- 
tion. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  the  destruction 

by  fire  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Monday  last. 
It  had  only  been  open  a  fortnight,  and  after  undergoing 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  last  promised  to  become 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  state  the  cause 
of  the  fire  and  its  results  is  to  tell  an  oft-told  tale — culp- 
able negligence  on  the  part  of  a  workman,  and  a  short 
supply  of  water.  It  appears  that  the  fire  broke  out 
between  half-past  12  and  1  o'clock,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  two  lives  were  lost.  With  the 
exception  of  the  banqueting  hall,  and  one  or  two 
other  apartments,  the  building  is  completely  burnt 
out,  the  walls  only  standing.  It  was  rumoured  on 
Tuesday  that  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son's 
Rhododendron  tent,  which  is  situate  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Palace,  was  also  destroyed,  but  we 
are  glad  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  plants 
and  tent  are  uninjured,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  con- 
tinued on  view  throughout  the  present  month.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  parties  interested  to  commence  at 
once  to  rebuild  the  structure  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  main  attraction,  the  managers  have  decided 
to  adhere  to  and  carry  out  all  arrangements  that  have 
been  entered  into  as  regards  outdoor  entertainments. 

The  Teddington  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's second  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  3,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Clarence  Arms 
Hotel,  adjoining  the  Teddington  Railway  Station. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Adiantum  Moorei,  Baker,  Syn.  Fil.  edit.  2,  inedit. 
At  page  1090  of  the  volume  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1868,  Mr.  Moore  has  described,  under 
the  specific  name  of  amabile,'  a  pretty  new  Adiantum, 
discovered  by  Pearce  in  Peru,  and  sent  home  to 
Messrs.  Veitch,  a  plant  which  by  this  time  is  widely 
spread  in  gardens,  and  of  which  he  has  also  given  an 
account,  with  a  characteristic  woodcut,  in  the  volume 
of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  1S72,  p.  27S.  But  in 
using  the  name  amabile  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  used  up  in  the  genus  already  by  Liebmann 
for  a  Mexican  plant,  which  is  fully  described  under 
that  name  in  Mexieos  Bregner,  p.  113,  published  in 
the  year  1849.  We  have  at  K.e\v  an  authenticated 
dried  specimen  of  Liebmann's  Mexican  amabile,  and 
although  I  do  not  myself  regard  it  as  distinct  specifically 
from  A.  glaucophyllum,  Hook.  (A.  mexicanum,  Presl. ), 
yet  this  is  a  point  in  which  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  in  his  recent  careful  resume  of  the 
Mexican  Ferns,  p.  128,  Dr.  Foumier  maintains  it  as  a 
good   species.       Under  these   circumstances  I  cannot 


carry  forward  the  name  amabile  as  applied  to  the 
garden  Peruvian  plant,  and  as  Mr.  Moore  was  the 
first  to  describe  it,  and  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  special 
garden  favourites,  at  the  elucidation  of  which  he  has 
particularly  worked,  I  should  like  to  call  it  A.  Moorei. 
y.  G.  Baker. 


ALTON     TOWERS,    STAFFORDSHIRE. 

I  could  not  spare  the  time,  and  you  could  not 
spare  the  space  in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle,  to 
give  a  critical  account  of  these  celebrated  gardens,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  not  be  informed 
of  the  grand  display  of  flowers  to  be  seen  there  at  this 
time — Rhododendrons  in  fidl  bloom  by  the  acre,  and 
not  tiny  bushes,  but  tall,  like  forest  trees,  with  shoots 
long  enough  for  fishing  rods.  It  is  only  in  such  places 
that  one  sees  what  the  American  plants  are  capable  of 
effecting.  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  and  its  progeny 
of  hybrids,  are  particularly  conspicuous,  and  their  fine 
foliage  sets  off  their  splendid  trusses  of  flowers.  They 
have  been  planted  about  50  years,  and  the  sandy  soil, 
with  more  or  less  peat,  and  plenty  of  water,  have  got 
them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  and  planters 
may  there  see  what  may  be  expected  from  similar 
treatment. 

There  is  also  a  blaze  of  bloom  of  the  Tree  Pwony 
(Paeonia  Moutan)  along  the  wall  leading  to  the  "Golden 
Gate."  Several  species  and  varieties  of  the  Cedar 
family  are  now  exhibiting  their  spring  foliage,  and  are 
particularly  graceful  in  outline,  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
colour.  These,  like  the  Rhododendrons,  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  spot  in  the  way  of  an  arboretum  or 
fruticetum,  but  are  scattered  everywhere ;  and  you 
stumble  upon  a  group  of  trees  near  the  principal 
entrance,  consisting  of  Yew  trees  and  rare  specimens  of 
Abies  and  Picea,  and  the  "thick-set"  Sequoia,  the 
group  dying  away  in  the  distance  with  an  undergrowth 
of  American  plants,  studded  with  Cedars.  The  mansion 
stands  on  the  plain  of  "  Bunbury,"  a  level  spot  of  some 
8  or  10  acres,  where  once  a  battle  was  fought,  and 
part  of  the  earth  battery  and  trenches  still  remain. 
The  imperishable  charcoal  from  the  watch-fires  of  those 
troublesome  times  has  often  been  dug  up — the  only  thing 
remaining  of  "Man  and  horse,  of  friend  and  foe,  in 
one  red  burial  blent." 

Turning  from  this  grim  scene  we  come  upon  the 
gardens  proper — 

"  Their  mossy  fountains  and  their  sylvan  shades." 
If  we  suppose  a  book  half  opened,  we  shall  have  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  these  gardens.  The 
"shady  side  "  is  rich  in  Rhododendrons  and  trees,  and 
the  "sunny  side"  is  equally  rich  in  flowers,  but  the 
grand  features  of  this  garden  are  its  "  vantage  coigns  ;  " 
no  other  garden  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  its  "top-mast"  views.  There  is  a  rustic 
house  on  the  Cuckoo  Rock,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Chumet,  and  nodding  to  Alton  Castle  across  the 
chasm.  The  castle,  with  its  dry  ditch  and  imitation 
"drawbridge,"  is  said  to  have  been  battered  down  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  an  elegant  structure  was  built  on 
the  ruins  by  the  late  Earl  John,  from  designs  by  A.  W. 
Pugin.  The  Earl's  death  prevented  this  from  being 
finished.  It  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  present  state, 
and  situated  as  it  is  on  a  high  projecting  rock  the  view 
from  its  "  turrets  high  "  is  magnificent.  But  to  return 
to  the  gardens  :  there  is  a  prospect  tower,  called  the 
"Temple,"  and  this  has  a  winding  staircase  and 
balconies,  from  which  the  best  views  of  the  gardens, 
backed  by  the  Towers,  are  obtained.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  statuary  about  the  garden  and  grounds, 
but  Earl  John  had  a  great  deal  of  it  destroyed,  on 
account  of  the  indelicate  character  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  roads  were  mended  with  marbles  that  had  cost 
round  sums,  and  "might  have  been  sold."  But  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  attractions  of  the  place  are 
its  fountains  ;  and  here  let  me  remark  that  living  men 
remember  this  spot  as  a  rabbit  warren,  a  worthless 
holding,  where  a  water-cart  was  constantly  kept  to 
convey  water  from  a  distance  for  man  and  beast.  The 
house  is  now  supplied  with  pure  spring  water  from  the 
rising  ground  that  culminates  in  the  Weaver  Hills, 
some  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
acres  of  ornamental  water  of  the  gardens  get  their 
supply  from  the  same  quarter  by  a  small  winding 
brook  which  waters  the  village  of  Farley  on  its  way 
to  the  gardens,  and  permits  that  some  five  or  six  jets 
of  water  may  play  all  day  long.  The  "  pagoda  foun- 
tain "  throws  its  spray  so  high  that  when  the  sun 
shines  there  is  always  a  rainbow  to  be  seen  in  it,  as 
the  dark  green  wood  is  ever  ready  to  do  the  work  of 
the  darkening  cloud. 

Strange  to  say  the  Rhododendrons  in  Staffordshire 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  whilst  those  from  Surrey,  now 
exhibiting  in  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  are  only 
coming  into  flower ;  the  Surrey  ones  have  no  doubt 
suffered  from  want  of  water,  caused  by  removing  and 
other  causes.  The  forest  trees  on  the  steep  slopes 
below  the  garden  proper  at  Alton  Towers,  are  yearly 
encroaching  upon  the  garden  and  fill  up  the  valley, 
thereby  narrowing  the  gorge  and  lessening  its  depth  as 
well  as  its  width.  There  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  a  clean 
sweep  of  every  tree  from  off  the  slopes,  and  replanting 
with  evergreens.  The  timber  standing  on  the  ground 
would  cover  the  outlay,  and  the  fine  trees  left  on  the 
high  level  ground  would  vastly  increase  the  natural 
depth  of  the  defile,  and  bring  into  view  the  rocky  preci- 
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pices  that  have  been  hid  for  30  years  or  more — such 
"rockwork"  as  need  not  hide  its  head;  but  the 
princely  estate  has  suffered  from  long  and  expensive 
lawsuits  to  find  the  rightful  heir,  and  gardening  cannot 
thrive  where  there  is  an  interregnum.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, in  able  hands,  and  a  stranger  looking  at  the  high- 
class  exotics  bedded  out  in  thousands,  and  the  high 
keeping  everywhere  to  be  observed,  would  never  sus- 
pect that  only  a  few  years  ago  this  place  suffered  a 
30  days'  sale,  where  everything  movable  was  brought 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

"  This  is  misery,  the  last,  the  worst, 
That  gardens  feel  when  fated  to  be  curst." 

Some  30  years  ago  I  left  London,  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  these  gardens,  and  for  about  ten  years  I  may 
say  no  expense  was  spared  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
modern  standard.  Mr.  W.  A.  Nesfield  did  his  best, 
and  so  did  I.  I  planted  most  of  the  ornamental  trees 
that  now  adorn  the  grounds,  and  still  seem  to  claim 
kindred  with  them.  Royalty  was  feasted  in  the  halls 
with  a  service  of  gold,  and  princely  wedding-days  were 
kept  when  the  young  ladies  were  betrothed  to  princes, 
and  the  tenants  feasted  high,  and  danced  upon  the 
green,  drinking  wine  150  years  old  from  the  family 
bins.  Paris  after  the  Commune  is  said  to  be  rising 
into  fashion  very  fast ;  and  the  same  may  truly  be 
said  of  Alton  Towers.  Although  humbled  to  the  dust, 
it  has,  Phcenix-like,  come  out  of  the  fire,  "Its  ashes 
yet  are  warm."  Alex,  Forsyth. 


ICE    SAFE. 

Now  that  midsummer  is  approaching,  we  may  fairly 
look  for  hot  weather,  and  expect  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
which  ice  can  give  at  such  a  season.  Our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  159)  shows  a  new  form  of  Ice  Safe, 
patented  by  Mr.  Ash,  314,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  the 
main  features  of  which,  in  the  inventor's 
words,  are  : — 

"In  the  ordinary  cabinet  refrigerator,  of 
whatever  kind,  rough  or  broken  ice  alone  can 
be  used,  and  as  the  ice  diminishes  so  the  tem- 
perature rises  ;  thus  after  the  first  few  hours 
of  the  safe  being  charged  the  temperature  is 
gradually  reaching  a  point  which  materially 
lessens  the  value  of  the  safe  for  refrigerating 
purposes,  but  in  the  '  self-feeding '  one,  either 
rough  or  block  ice  may  be  used,  and  when 
once  charged  the  lowest  temperature  is 
maintained  throughout  the  safe  until  the 
whole  of  the  ice  is  quite  dissolved — a  most 
important  desideratum.  This  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  following  example : — 
100  lb.  of  block  ice  placed  in  a  No.  3  cabinet 
will  produce  a  temperature  of  about  400  in 
every  compartment,  and  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  melting  of  the  ice— which  takes  from 
five  to  seven  days— the  temperature  will  re- 
main unaltered  to  the  end.  The  quantity  of 
ice  used  is  less  than  by  the  ordinary  means, 
but  a  lower  and  uniform  temperature  is  ob- 
tained, and  these  results  are  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous contact  of  the  ice  with  the  surface  of 
the  well.  To  test  this  fact  one  has  only  to 
place  the  hand  in  close  proximity  to  a  block 
of  ice— even  to  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch- 
when  only  a  sensation  of  cold  will  be  ex- 
perienced, though  the  hand  remain  there 
until  the  whole  of  the  ice  be  dissolved  ;  but  once  bring 
the  hand  in  contact  with  the  ice  and  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture (32°)  is  experienced,  and  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
contact  is  maintained;  thus  is  it  with  the  ■  self-feedine' 
safe."  5 


risen,  and  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  thus  the  north-east 
and  north-west  surface  winds  of  spring  are  generated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  north  polar  regions  are  not 
so  very  far  from  us,  and  the  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  still  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  April 
and  May.  Indeed  the  north  Baltic  Sea  is  not  free  from 
ice  until  far  into  May,  and  the  ice  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
north  of  St.  Petersburgh,  does  not  pass  down  the  Neva 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Thus  a  north-east  wind  must 
every  year  be  a  snow-ice  wind  until  the  latter  part  of 
May.  In  the  daytime  in  May  the  power  of  the  sun  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  but  at  night  it  often  must,  does,  and 
will  so  fall. 

We  are  no  better  off  if  the  wind  in  May  is  north- 
west. At  that  time  the  North  Atlantic  is  full  of  ice- 
bergs sailing  down  from  Baffin's  Bay.  The  ice  field, 
many  hundred  miles  in  width,  on  which  the  mariners 
of  the  Polaris  have  just  lived  so  many  months,  annually 
descends  from  the  polar  regions  to  melt  in  the  northern 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ice  descends  so  far  down 
south  in  May  that  I  believe  that  month  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  for  the  steamers  crossing  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  Thence,  in  May,  a  north- 
west wind  is  even  colder  than  a  north-east  one,  and 
often  brings  night  frosts.  Indeed,  in  April  and  May 
the  only  fine  warm  weather  possible  must  be  with 
south  winds. 

As  these  conditions  have  existed  ever  since  the  earth 
assumed  its  present  geological  aspect  there  is  no  sound 
foundation  for  believing  that  things  were  different  a 
thousand  years  ago,  or  will  be  different  a  thousand 
years  hence.  As  long  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  have  existed,  there  must  have  been 
night  frosts  in  May  all  over  Northern  Europe.  As  long 
as  they  continue  to  exist,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
same  eventuality.  All  depends  on  which  way  the 
wind  blows. 


SPRING    AS   IT   IS   AND    AS   IT 
WAS  IN    FORMER   DAYS. 

For  the  last  14  years  I  have  invariably  spent  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  F.urope,  returning  to  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  May,  and  generally  travelling  in 
different  regions  of  southern  Europe  from  the  middle 
of  April  until  the  middle  of  May.  During  these 
journeys  my  thoughts  have  been  principally  engrossed 
by  questions  of  climate,  temperature,  and  vegetation, 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  floriculture  and  horticulture 
(my  present  cherished  hobbies)  has  given  a  zest  to 
these  studies,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  the 
spring  months,  April  and  May,  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  year  by  year,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
fatal  nights  at  long  intervals,  that  they  have  been  the 
same  for  countless  generations,  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  same.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions which  I  hear  yearly,  on  my  return,  from  all 
friends,  horticultural  or  not,  have  no  real  foundation. 
This  belief  is  founded  not  only  on  observation,  but  on 
geographical,  geological,  and  cosmical  grounds. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe  we  find  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  an  immense  area  surrounded  in 
parts  by  mountains  and  by  high  land.  Still  moie  south 
we  have  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  extending  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  African  continent.  In  March,  April, 
and  May,  the  power  of  the  sun  is  very  great  in  these 
regions,  as  all  know  who  have  been  there  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  air  is  warmed,  and  rising  into  the 
upper  atmospheric  regions,  a  vacuum  is  formed  at  the 
surface.  The  north  polar  wind,  which  is  always  blow- 
ing, at  some  elevation  or  other,  towards  the  equator, 
rushes  down  to  the  surface  to  replace  the  warm  air 


Fig.  159  —ash's  ice  safe. 


Practically,  I  know  that  it  has  been  so  during  my 
horticultural  life  for  the  last  16  years.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  bedded  out  in  May  at  my  country  resi- 
sidence,  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  to  have  my  hopes 
destroyed  by  night  frosts.  For  some  years  I  have 
escaped,  because  I  never  allow  any  but  hardy  plants  to 
be  bedded  out  before  June  1.  By  that  time  the  ice  and 
snow  of  north-eastern  Europe  are  gone,  and  the  ice- 
bergs from  Baffin's  Bay  are  all  but  melted,  so  we  can 
have  a  north-east  or  north-west  wind  or  gale  without 
night  frosts.  The  moment  these  winds  blow  warm  in 
the  day  (as  was  the  case  yesterday,  June  2,  for  the  first 
time)  we  are  safe  ;  not  until  then. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined  to  the  British 
Isles  and  to  France.  On  May  7  last  year,  1872,  I  was 
at  Athens,  and  a  north-west  wind  blew  for  36  hours  a 
gale,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  This  year  I  was  at 
Lakes  Como  and  Bellaggio  early  in  May,  and  with  a 
north  wind  it  was  so  cold  that  I  had  to  make  a  fire  all 
day.  Rain  in  the-  night  was  snow  in  the  morning  ; 
down  to  about  1500  feet  above  Lake  Como  this  same 
northern  gale  partly  destroyed  the  wine  crops  in 
France  down  as  far  as  Bordeaux.  What  has  occurred 
this  year  may  occur  again  next,  or  a  hundred  years 
hence. 

Why,  then,  the  universal  horticultural  lament  about 
the  severity  of  the  season  ?  I  think  the  real  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  style  of  gardening.  Our 
nobility  and  gentry  are  in  town  in  June  and  July,  when 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  are  in  their  glory — Roses, 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  &c. ;  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  a  grand  show  of  flowers  is  required, 
their  glory  is  gone,  so  they  are  replaced  by  tender 
southern  plants,  which  require  June  and  July  to  esta- 
blish themselves  out-of-doors  when  bediied  out,  after 
having  been  protected  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring  in  houses  and  pits.  Thence  the  ardent  desire 
of  gardeners  to  begin  operations,  their  frequent  impro- 
vidence in  beginning  too  soon  with  their  subtropical 
plants,  and  their  laments  when  punished. 

I  am  like  the  rest.     On  my  return  home  I  find  the 


beds  naked,  prepared  for  their  summer  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  houses,  the  pits,  the  frames  are  full  to  over- 
flowing  with  plants  waiting  for  their  deliverance.  If 
that  day  is  late  in  coming,  it  is  surely  not  the  fault  of 
the  seasons  but  of  the  system.  We  have  collected  in 
our  polar  islands  (latitude  of  Labrador)  all  the  floral 
treasures  of  the  earth,  and  we  want  to  have  them  out- 
of-doors  in  our  gardens,  so  we  are  impatient  and 
grumble  at  having  to  wait  until  the  north-east  and 
north-west  polar  winds  are  so  warmed  by  the  sun,  as 
also  the  regions  they  come  from,  as  no  longer  to  be 
the  bearer  of  night  frosts  which  kill  the  tender  flowers 
and  destroy  the  choice  fruits,  natives  of  much  more 
southern  regions.   Henry  Bennel,  M.D.,  func  3. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  AT  WITLEY  COURT. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  160)  represents 
the  central  figure  in  the  grand  fountain  of  the   flower 
garden  at  Witley  Court,  and  which  is  probably  the  finest 
work  of  art  of  its  kind  in  England.     The  illustration 
gives  a  true  idea  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  centre- 
piece.    It  represents  Perseus  riding  through   the  air 
on     a    flying    horse,    striking     at    the     monster    to 
relieve    Andromeda,    who    is    chained    to    the   rock, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  monster  of  the  deep.     Of 
course  he  killed  the  monster  and  obtained  the  lady  in 
marriage  for  his  act  of  daring  heroism.     The  winged 
steed  Pegasus  is  not,   we  believe,   according  to  Ovid, 
but  as  it  was  often  introduced  by  the  old  masters,  and 
moreover  adds  marvellously  to  the  massiveness,  dig- 
nity, and  grandeur  of  the  group,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  its  introduction .     It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  sculpture  in  Europe.    It  was  exe- 
cuted in  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Nesfield.     It  weighs  about  20  tons, 
and   the    length    from    the   fore-foot    of  the  horse  to 
the  extremity  of  its  tail  is   18  feet.     The  entire  group 
is  26  feet  high   from  the  water  line  and 
24  feet  in  diameter.     The  cost  was  over 
,£20,000.      It  is   supplied   by  a  40-horse 
power  steam-engine,  that  can  raise  10,000 
gallons  per  minute  for  8  hours  a  day.     The 
centre  jet,   near  which  all  the  others  are 
playing,  rises  to  a  height  of  120  feet.     It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  coup  d'ail 
is    magnificent,    far    exceeding    the    Em- 
peror's at  Chatsworth,  or  the  Crystal  Palace 
fountains.     In  fact,  what  with  the  rush  of 
waters,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  form  and   size  of  the  jets,    the 
coloured   spray,  driven  hither  and  thither 
by  the   breeze,    forming    dissolving  views 
of  shifting  rainbows,  and  the  rush,  dash, 
splash  and  light  feathery  spray  of  the  many 
rising  and  falling  streams  or  jets,  one  seems 
riveted  to  the  spot  as  by  the  spell  of  all 
the   water    nymphs'    enchantments.      The 
flowers  even  seem  to  lose  their  brilliance, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  their  freshness,  as  one 
watches  the  cool  breath   of  the   water   in 
the    soft   summer    air,    and   listens   to    its 
full-toned,   refreshing  music.  D.    T.  Fish. 
[We  shall  give  in  an  early  issue  some  further 
illustrations  of  the  noble  flower-garden  in 
which  this  fountain  forms  so  conspicuous 
an  object,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which 
we  lyive  been  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Markham  Nesfield, 
to  whom  our  warmest  thanks  are  due.  Eds. 


NOTES  FROM   THE    WEST. 

Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks,  the  Scat  of  John 
Waller,  Esq.,  M.P. — Probably  but  few  are  aware  that 
such  a  magnificent  place  as  Bearwood  lies  so  contiguous 
to  the  busy  town  of  Reading.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
commanding  position,  surrounded  by  rich  woodland,  on 
the  south-west  side  of  this  thriving  Berkshire  town  ;  it 
is  readily  reached  from  Wokingham  Station,  on  the 
South- Western  and  South-Eastern  Railways,  and  from 
Reading  by  an  extremely  pleasant  drive  through  one 
of  its  best  suburbs,  passing  the  pretty  village  of  F.arley 
on  the  way.  From  the  lodge  gates  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  up  to  the  magnificent  mansion  fast  approaching 
completion,  between  an  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  about 
300  yards  in  length,  formed  of  fine  symmetrical  speci- 
mens!, about  20  feet  iu  height,  and  80  feet  apart  in  the 
line.  This  avenue  was  planted  in  October,  1S71,  the 
plants  being  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  estate  ; 
the  balls  of  some  of  them  were  of  great  weight,  weigh- 
ing several  tons,  and  a  steam-engine  was  employed  to 
take  them  to  their  several  positions.  This  was  almost 
an  Herculean  task,  and  the  performance  of  it  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  James  Tegg,  Mr.  Walter's  gar- 
dener, who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Clumber.  Ample  space  has  been  given  to  each 
of  the  specimens,  all  have  done  well,  and 
half  a  century  hence  this  avenue  will  present 
a  magnificent  arboreal  feature.  The  avenue  is  flanked 
with  woodland  on  either  side,  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  serves  to  afford  shelter,  and  also  to  form  an 
appropriate  background.  The  avenue  terminates  in  a 
courtyard  of  considerable  extent,  and  here  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  mansion.  Any  one  who  saw  this 
courtyard  a  year  ago,  and  has  recently  seen  it  again, 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  expenditure  of 
labour  required  to  complete  it.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
soil  and  gravel  have  been  carted  here ;  the  finishing 
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strokes  are  now  being  given,  and  its  dimensions  are  in 
keeping  with  the  noble  palatial  residence  it  incloses. 
This  has  occupied  seven  years  in  building ;  it  was 
designed  by  Professor  Kerr,  the  eminent  architect,  the 
style  being  modern  Elizabethan,  and  it  is  built  with 
red  brick,  faced  with  Mansfield  stone.  It  was  entirely 
built  by  Mr.  Walter's  own  staff  of  men,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  south  front  of  the  mansion  commands  a  grand 
view  of  a  great  stretch  of  well-clothed  woodland,  with 
a  broad  vale  between,  wherein  lies  embosomed  amid 
umbrageous  woods  a  fine  lake  of  some  100  acres  in 
extent,   parts   of  which    come   into  view   from  many 


access   is   gained   to  the   grassy   glades   falling   away 
towards  the  lake. 

The  pleasure-grounds  and  park  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  single 
fence  ;  the  one  runs  naturally  into  the  other.  On  the 
west,  south,  and  east  sides  of  the  mansion  there  is  a 
wonderful  freedom  of  growth  of  tree  and  shrubbery, 
and  broad  well-kept  walks  wind  in  and  about,  and 
there  is  an  almost  endless  panorama  of  varying  natural 
effects.  One  of  the  glories  of  Bearwood  is  its  magni- 
ficent trees.  Magnificent  Beech  and  noble  Oaks 
especially  vie  with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
arboreal  development.     They  stretch  out  their  mighty 


pleasure-ground,  more  or  less  cut-leaved,  and  having 
considerable  variation  of  character.  The  Purple  Beech  is 
very  fine,  growing  with  an  almost  unwonted  luxuriance  ; 
and  so  are  fine  groups  of  Silver  Fir.  There  are  two 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
almost  perfect  ingrowth,  the  highest  being  some  20  feet. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  all  the  glory  of  their  free  growth, 
are  a  fine  feature  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
White  Spruce  20  feet  high  ;  Firms  excelsa,  Abies  Pin- 
sapo,  A.  Menziesii,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  and  Arau- 
caria  imbricata,  all  very  fine,  and  grandly  developed. 
One  seldom  sees  Cryptomeria  japonica  flourishing  as  it 
does  at  Bearwood  ;  there  is  one  very  fine  example, 


Fig.  160.— central  figure  of  the  great  fountain  at  witley  court. 


points  in  the  grounds  ;  a  fine  sweep  of  it  is  seen  from 
the  south  terrace,  and  in  the  distance  the  outlines  of 
the  Wiltshire  and  Oxfordshire  hills,  and  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Bucks. 

"  That  scene  so  fair, 
Of  stream,  and  vale,  and  hill,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
Seen  through  the  skyey  loops  of  shady  leaves, 
Its  meed  of  thankful  gladsomeness  receives." 

It  is  ultimately  intended  to  bring  the  water  near  the 
house,  and  in  an  appropriate  spot  a  rustic  bridge  will 
be  thrown  across  a  narrow  neck  of  it,  and  this  will 
ki  *  ,most  Picturesque  object  in  the  foreground  of 
the  landscape.  There  is  a  fine  terrace  on  the  south 
front,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  mansion,  which  is  also 
continued  on  the  west  side,  and  a  flower  garden  is  in 
course  of  formation.      By  means  of  flights   of  steps 


limbs  on  every  hand,  and  under  their  protecting 
branches  there  can  be  seen  growing  with  a  profuse 
redundant  growth  huge  masses  of  Rhododendrons, 
with  immense  bushes  of  Kalmias  mingled  with  them. 
The  tints  of  Rhododendrons,  aided  by  the  varying 
hues  of  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  mingle  with 
the  shades  of  green  of  the  leaves,  and  the  harmony  of 
singing- birds  gives  a  vocal  life  to  a  scene  surpassingly 
enjoyable,  because  so  full  of  the  simple  beauties  of 
Nature.  Skirting  the  meandering  walks  are  many 
patches  of  green  grass  forming  cosy  nooks,  and  in 
these  charming  floral  effects  are  introduced ;  one  of 
these  is  a  plantation  of  hardy  Clematises,  the  twining 
shoots  of  which  are  wound  round  a  cone  formed  of 
branches  of  Beech. 

Lovers  of  trees  cannot  fail  to  be  much  interested  in 
some  fine  varieties  of  American  Oaks  growing  in  the 


quite  40  feet  in  height,  and  grandly  furnished  from  top 
to  base.  There  is  such  a  specimen  of  the  Red  Cedar  as 
is  perhaps  very  rarely  met  with,  fully  50  feet  in  height, 
and  furnished  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  circular  Rose  garden  set 
down  in  the  turf,  and  effectually  screened  on  all  sides 
by  friendly  trees.  Here  are  some  grand  examples  of 
Cedrus  Deodara  and  the  Weymouth  Pine  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  existence.  Other  members  of  the  Coni- 
ferous tribe  are  also  here,  the  foregoing  being  special 
representatives. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  clumps  of  American 
Azaleas,  especially  the  red  and  orange- flowered  varie- 
ties, are  really  gorgeous,  and  as  they  lie  so  sheltered 
but  little  harm  comes  from  frost.  The  early- flowering 
Rhododendron  Smithii  coccineum  has  been  also  very 
fine.     The  rich  woodland  surrounding  the  park  affords 
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splendid  drives  for  long  distances,  and  from  several 
points  in  the  course  of  these  drives  fine  glimpses  of 
parts  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
had.  The  church  is  near  the  mansion,  and  the  church- 
yard has  been  planted  with  excellent  specimens  of 
coniferous  and  other  plants,  and  is  quite  in  character 
with  the  park. 

A  spacious  conservatory  is  shortly  to  be  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mansion,  and  some  improvements  and 
alterations  in  the  grounds  have  yet  to  be  worked  out 
that  will  be  certain  to  add  to  the  charms  as  well  as  to 
the  completeness  of  the  place. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  fine  walled-in  enclosure,  the 
walls  are  of  great  thickness  and  durability,  and  mostly 
covered  with  lengths  of  wire  for  training  the  trees.  There 
is  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Pears  and  Plums.  -The  trees  are  in  admirable  condition. 
Pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  have  good  crops.  The  soil 
is  a  stiff  clay,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  work  after  so 
wet  a  winter,  but  general  crops  do  remarkably  well  in 
it.  The  Strawberry  crops  are  simply  magnificent ; 
happily  the  recent  frosts  did  not  injure  them  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  There  is  a  capital  range  of  houses 
witfiin  the  kitchen  garden,  nearly  250  feet  in  length, 
and  these  are  divided  into  Peach-houses,  vineries,  &c., 
with  a  plant-house  in  the  centre  of  the  range.  In  this 
house  Rhododendron  Sesterianum,  a  fine  pure  white 
hybrid,  was  in  fine  bloom. 

The  early,  vinery  is  planted  wholly  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  and  Mr.  Tegg  for  the  last  week  or  two 
had  been  cutting  excellent  bunches  of  large  and  finely- 
coloured  berries.  A  succession  house  was  planted  with 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  here  was 
a  splendid  crop.  It  is  planted  with  10  Vines,  which 
are  grown  on  single  rods,  the  plan  being  to  stop  all  the 
lateral  growth,  but  allow  the  leaders  to  go  ahead. 
Another  house  was  devoted  almost  wholly  to  Buckland 
Sweetwater  ;  Rasin  du  Calabre  is  growing  finely  also, 
but  Mr.  Tegg  complains  that  he  cannot  get  it  to  set. 
There  are  two  excellent  Muscat  tyouses.  The  late  vinery 
contains  10  Vines,  and  includes  West's  St.  Peter's, 
Foster's  Seedling,  the  true  Black  Prince,  a  splendid 
rod  ;  White  Frontignan,  &c.  Here,  too,  the  Vines 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  carrying  some  good 
crops. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  houses  were  in  prime  con- 
dition, and  magnificent  fruit  had  been  gathered.  One 
of  the  houses  had  some  Peaches  planted  as  standards, 
and  some  time  since  one  of  these  had  been  bent  down, 
the  stem  placed  beneath  the  walk  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  head  trained  over  the  back  wall.  As 
the  soil  came  just  above  the  graft  on  the  Plum  stock, 
the  scion  had  made  fine  roots  into  the  soil,  and  there 
was  the  promise  of  some  magnificent  fruit. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  simply  as  a  sketch  of  the 
leading  features  of  Bearwood.  It  is  a  place  well 
worthy  a  visit ;  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
most  able  gardener,  whose  generous  hospitality  and 
kindliness  of  disposition  is  only  exceeded  by  his  horti- 
cultural skill  and  knowledge.  R.  D. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  Scat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  —  Standing  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth, 
strangers  visiting  the  town,  after  gazing  wonderously 
at  the  immense  fortifications  around  them,  and  on  the 
men-of-war,  yachts,  and  other  vessels  in  the  far-famed 
Plymouth  Sound,  must  turn  with  relief  to  the  right, 
and  rest  their  eyes  on  the  magnificently  wooded  slope 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  stands  out  so  boldly  in  the 
distance.  We  had  long  had  a  wish  to  see  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe, and  being  in  Plymouth  a  short  time  ago,  we 
determined  to  make  our  way  there  and  seek  for  a  guide 
his  lordship's  gardener,  Mr.  Brighton.  To  get  there 
by  train  is  a  long  way  round,  so  we  took  the  short  cut — 
the  tram  down  to  the  Halfpenny  Gate,  which  is  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Admiral's  Hard,  from  whence 
a  ferry  boat,  at  intervals,  crosses  the  Hamoaze  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Here  the  mansion  may  be 
seen  to  great  advantage,  forming  the  termination  to  a 
splendid  avenue  of  Elms.  On  the  left  of  this  avenue 
lie  the  flower-gardens,  of  which  there  are  several, 
each  being  distinct  in  itself,  and  each  possessing 
characteristics  of  no  ordinary  interest.  On  the  right 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  park-like  land  intervenes  between 
the  avenue  before  mentioned  and  Devonport  Harbour. 
The  mansion  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  it  is 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  noble  trees  which 
surround  it ;  and  the  gardens  lie,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  running  down  indeed  to  the  sea 
wall  itself.  Entering  at  the  lodge  gate  on  the  left  we 
enter  the  Italian  garden,  in  which  are  arranged  by  the 
side  of  the  walk  some  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Orange  trees  we  had  ever  seen.  There  are  62  of  them 
in  all,  several  being  quite  25  feet  high,  with  bushy 
heads  of  proportionate  width,  and  showing  a  remark- 
able vigorousness  of  growth,  and  great  fruit-bearing 
properties.  An  immense  orangery  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  in  which  the  plants  are  kept 
during  the  winter,  and  on  its  front  climbing  Roses 
and  a  Lemon  tree  share  the  space.  The  Lemon 
tree  was  just  coming  into  flower,  and  bore 
some  exceedingly  large  fruit  of  last  >  ear's  crop.  In 
winter  it  is  covered  with  a  frame.  An  example  of  the 
Mandarin  Orange,  brought  from  Palermo  in  1848,  had 
grown  into  a  splendid  specimen  ;  and  we  were  shown 
a  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  which  two  years  ago  bore 
no  less  than  1547  perfectly  developed  fruits.  Of  a 
similar  size  to  the  Oranges  was  a  grand  old  Oleander  ; 


and  amongst  them  all  were  interspersed  at  intervals 
handsome  Palrrjs  and  standard  Fuchsias,  which  by- 
and-by  will  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Also,  in  a  large 
tub,  we  found  a  tall  specimen  of  the  Camphor  tree 
(Camphora  ofheinarum). 

From  the  Italian  garden  we  reach  the  French  garden 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Ariosto 
and  a  statue  of  Apollo ;  and  a  few  strides  along  Apollo 
Walk  may  be  seen  an  Evergreen  Oak,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  certainly  a  noble 
specimen.  Several  other  very  fine  trees  also  surround 
the  French  garden,  which  contains  a  small  rosery  and 
a  series  of  flower-beds,  which  had  but  recently  been 
filled.  Here,  too,  stands  a  monumental  urn,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  lordship's  grandmother — Sophia, 
Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  "whose  taste  embel- 
lished, and  whose  presence  added  charms  to  these 
retreats,"  which  she  loved  so  well. 

From  this  spot  to  the  English  garden  the  distance  is 
but  short,  but  on  the  way  one  has  to  stop  and 
admire  other  Evergreen  Oaks  of  noble  dimensions, 
and  a  grand  old  example  of  the  Cork  tree  (Quercus 
Suber),  from  which  we  believe  some  seedlings  have 
been  raised.  The  English  garden  is  a  charming  piece 
of  grass  plot,  enclosed  with  deciduous  and  evergreen 
Oaks,  and  containing  as  individual  specimens  (dropped 
as  it  were  here  and  there  by  a  master  hand,  so  quiet, 
dignified,  and  so  pleasing  is  the  whole),  a  large  mass  of 
Arundinaria  falcata ;  a  veteran  Cypress,  whose  bole  is 
clothed  with  Ivy  ;  magnificent  bushes  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  and  a  deciduous  species  covered  with  cream- 
white  flowers  ;  Chama?rops  excelsa,  about  8  feet  high, 
and  tvhich  stands  out  altogether,  showing  not  a  trace 
of  injury  from  bad  weather  01  anything  else,  but  on  the 
contrary  bore  five  fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  large  bushes 
of  single  red  Camellias,  from  10  to  12  feet  through, 
which  had  been  literally  covered  with  flowers  ;  a  speci- 
men of  Catalpa  syringa? folia,  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
good-sized  Oak,  several  fine  Cork  trees,  some  hand- 
some Conifers,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
marvellously  handsome  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  was 
planted  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  spring  garden  adjoining  had  been  well  filled 
with  bulbous  plants,  which  were  of  course  past  flower- 
ing. Bearing  to  the  lefc  we  retrace  our  steps  through  the 
English  garden,  and  passing  another  fine  Catalpa,  a 
large  specimen  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately lost  its  lower  branches,  and  glowing  masses  of 
Rhododendrons,  a  short  turn  to  the  left  brings  us  to 
the  hardy  fernery,  a  secluded  and  well-shaded  spot, 
which  had  not  long  been  selected  for  the  site  of  what, 
when  completed,  will  be  a  most  enjoyable  place. 
Many  of  the  more  tender  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  &c,  were  doing  remarkably  well,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  thrive  with  such  wonderful  luxuri- 
ance as  the  common  Hart's- tongue,  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare.  Near  to  this  point  is  a  long 
grass  plateau,  called  "Hercules'  plat,"  overlooking 
the  Sound,  Drake's  Island,  and  the  Breakwater,  and 
at  its  eastern  end  stands  an  old  "  blockhouse,"  now 
crumbling  into  decay  and  being  rapidly  covered  with 
Ivy.  A  tablet  close  by  gives  a  quotation  from  a 
description  of  Plymouth  Harbour  in  Carew's  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  book  the  second,  1602,  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  blockhouse  is  one  of  a  pair  (the  other 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour),  which  was 
wont  to  be  planted  with  ordnance,  "and  which  at 
coming  and  parting  greeted  such  guests  as  visited  the 
house."  The  "greetings,"  which  are  only  given  now 
when  Royalty  appears  on  the  scene,  are  given  from  a 
battery  of  21  guns,  belonging  to  the  Earl,  and  situate 
on  a  handsome  and  substantial  terrace  close  by,  under- 
neath which  is  a  strongly  built  casemate  belonging  to 
the  Government,  and  which  is  meant  to  protect  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Breakwater. 

Leaving  this  delightful  spot,  we  take  a  ramble 
along  the  far-famed  terrace  walks,  which  extend  for  a 
long  distance  through  the  woods,  bearing  away  to  the 
left  of  the  mansion  ;  and  here,  occupying  various 
positions,  we  were  struck  with  the  noble  dimensions 
and  handsome  appearance  of  many  fine  trees,  including 
some  grand  old  Beeches,  a  wonderful  old  Horse- 
Chestnut  tree  ;  an  immense  specimen  of  the  Tulip 
tree,  Silver  Firs,  Plane  trees,  Oaks,  and  Spanish 
Chestnuts,  all  of  great  size.  Abies  Morinda,  A. 
Douglasii,  A.  Menziesii,  and  Picea  Tindrow,  received 
from  Dropmore  many  years  ago,  were  doing  remark- 
ably well,  and  this,  comparatively  speaking,  close  to 
the  sea  shore. 

The  Laurel  walk  on  the  south  terrace  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe  is  a  feature  in  itself  well  worthy  of  a  long 
journey  to  see,  for  here  we  see  the  common  Laurel  of 
the  dimensions  of  good-sized  trees  and  the  Portugal 
Laurel,  in  quantity,  about  30  feet  high.  An  example 
of  what  is  here  called  Milton's  Laurel  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  an  object  of  great  interest. 
Of  Laurustinus  a  great  number  of  bushes 
of  immense  size  may  be  seen,  and  more  Portugal 
Laurels,  over  40  feet  high,  these  being  surmounted  by 
Sweet  Bays.  Azalea  indica  alba  was  here  flowering  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  as  well  as  many  Camellias,  some 
of  the  single  sorts  of  which  grow  as  freely  as  Laurels. 
There  were  also  nice  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  coccifera, 
Arundinaria  falcata,  Acacia  juniperina;  masses  of  the 
Spanish  Broom,  a  sheet  of  bloom  ;  and,  more  picturesque 
still,  a  group  of  Pinus  Pinaster,  grand  old  trees,  grow- 
ing on  a  precipice  close  to  the  shore — growing  admirably 
and  even  seeding,   notwithstanding  that  at  times  they 


are  washed  over  by  the  sea  foam.  Benthamia  fragifera 
does  beautifully,  and  fruits  most  freely  j  but  the  Taxo- 
diums  will  not  stand  the  sea  breeze.  In  a  private  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  mansion  Abutilon  vitifolium  was  a 
mass  of  white  flowers.  Here  also  are  some  more  fine 
old  Cedars,  Arundinaria  falcata,  25  feet  high,  and  very 
large  groups  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  some  rare 
Turkey  Oaks,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Lucombe  Oak, 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  we 
have  ever  seen,  with  Sweet  Bays  and  Portugal  Laurels 
vieing  with  forest  trees  in  the  dimensions  of  their  branches, 
&c.  We  have  not  space  to  mention  half  the  fine  trees 
to  be  seen  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  can  only  recom- 
mend all  who  are  interested  in  arboriculture  to  see 
them  for  themselves  when  they  have  an  opportunity, 
when  we  promise  them  a  rare  treat.  On  certain  days 
every  week  the  Earl  most  kindly  throws  his  gardens 
and  grounds  open  to  visitors,  and  we  were  assured  that 
his  lordship's  kindness  is  very  highly  appreciated  by 
the  residents  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  ;  while 
gardeners  will,  we  are  certain,  meet  with  a  courteous 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brighton. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  situate  in  a  small  valley  facing 
the  dockyard,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mansion.  It 
occupies  about  10  acres  of  ground,  and  has  about  a 
mile  of  garden  walls,  and  contains,  besides  the  usual 
complement  of  fruit  trees  and  well-filled  vegetable 
quarters,  two  or  three  vineries,  a  Peach-house,  &c, 
carrying  nice  crops  of  fruit,  all  testifying  unmistakably 
Mr.  Brighton's  painstaking  care  and  skill.    W. 


DIEFFENBACHIA    NOBILIS. 

The  Dieffenbachia,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  161),  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  Bull,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  class,  and  very  effective  as  a 
decorative  plant.  The  leaf-stalks  are  about  a  foot 
long,  thick  and  channelled,  margined  nearly  up  to  the 
blade,  very  pale  green,  mottled  transversely  with 
brighter  green.  The  blades  are  oblong  ovate  sub-cor- 
date, 20  inches  long  and  9  inches  across,  ending  in  a 
short  abruptly  acuminate  point  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
rich  green,  marked  over  the  central  portion  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  margin  with  largish  angular, 
irregular,  and  variously  confluent  white  spots,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  colour  of  the  margin  and 
intervening  portions. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW, 
During  the  Year  1872. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Director  for  the  year  1872,  and  just  issued  : — 

During  the  year  1872  the  Royal  gardens  were  visited  by 
5^3,249  persons,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than 
6000  over  the  numbers  in  1871.  The  numbers  of  each 
class  of  visitors  were  much  the  same  as  in  last  year,  except 
that  there  was  a  greater  attendance  of  professional  gar- 
deners, an  increase  attributable  chiefly  to  the  greater 
facilities  for  naming  the  Ferns  and  ornamental  herbaceous 
plants.  Increased  interest  has  also  been  shown  in  the 
arboretum  as  it  progresses  towards  completion,  and 
especially  in  the  collections  of  deciduous  trees,  the  plant- 
ing of  which  has,  in  this  country,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  by 
that  of  Conifers. 

The  degree  to  which  the  displacement  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  by  Conifers  has  extended  in  England,  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  both  public  and 
private  parks  planted  during  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  with  those  more  recently  laid  out, 
and  an  examination  of  nurserymen's  catalogues  gives  the 
same  result. 

Thus,  in  the  Kew  grounds,  as  at  those  of  Sion  House, 
Bicton,  &c,  very  many  kinds  of  S.  European,  W.  Asiatic, 
and  American  timber  trees,  besides  numbers  of  shrubs, 
still  survive,  few  or  none  of  which  are  now  planted,  or  are 
to  be  had  in  English  nurseries  ;  and  even  25  years  ago, 
when  the  Kew  arboretum  was  commenced,  various 
American  Maples,  Oaks,  Poplars,  Limes,  &c,  were  pro- 
cured in  England,  for  which  resort  must  now  be  had  to 
Continental  nurserymen  or  to  America. 

The  demand  for  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is 
rapidly  reviving,  and  over  and  above  the  interest  of  this 
department  to  botanists,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  named  collection  in  the  Kew  arboretum  will  soon 
be  as  much  frequented  by  planters  and  landscape  gar- 
deners, as  the  botanic  garden  and  planl-houses  now  are  by 
amateurs  and  professional  gardeners. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  principal  nurserymen,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  this,  which  was  once  an  eminently 
national  branch  of  gardening,  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
liberality  with  which  the  most  celebrated  firms  have  for 
some  years  past  presented  to  the  Kew  arboretum  many 
rare  shrubs  and  trees. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

No  change  of  importance  has  been  introduced  into  this 
department.  The  demand  for  tropical  economic  plants 
from  various  government  establishments  increases  so  fast, 
that  more  accommodation  for  propagating  them  will  soon 
be  required,  fortunately  of  an  inexpensive  description. 

Named  ornamental  plants  selected  from  the  herbaceous 
grounds  have  been  introduced  along  the  shrubberies. 
The  American  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Palm-house, 
which  had  not  been  renewed  since  its  formation  in  1847, 
has  been  in  great  part  renovated. 

A  named  collection  of  Ivies  has  been  placed  along  the 
Rose  walk,  the  specimens  being  trained  up  tree  stumps 
8  feet  high,  which  alternate  with  the  pillar  Roses. 

The  unsighlly  bank  of  the  ornamental  piece  of  wat»-r 
opposite  the  I'alm  stove  has  been  wattled,  to  prevent  its 
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being  further  broken  away  by  the  wash  of  the  water. 
Large  beds  of  mixed  shrubs  have  been  introduced  opposite 
the  museum  of  woods,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Pagoda  I 
Vista,  within  the  garden  fence. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  Works ' 
Department  in  the  painting  of  the  plant-houses,  both  as 
regards  the  durability  of  the  composition  and  the  colours 
used.  The  introduction  of  a  little  blue  on  the  girders  ot 
the  long  succulent-house  {200  feet  long),  and  the  tem- 
perate-house in  the  pleasure  grounds,  has  been  much 
approved.  The  dark  green  glass  with  which  the  Fern 
houses  have  been  glazed  has  answered  well,  and  I  have 
had  very  numerous  inquiries  respecting  its  use  in  this 
establishment.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has 
any  specific  effect  whatever  on  the  plants  grown  under  it, 
beyond  that,  by  partially  intercepting  the  sun's  heat-rays, 
it  prevents  scorching  of  the  plants  and  drying  up  of  the 
houses,  whence  its  use  in  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  expensive  shading  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
in  days  of  alternate  sun  and  cloud,  is  very  manifest,  as 
also  in  maintaining  a  more  uniform  temperature  and 
humidity.  The  cultivation  of  Ferns  and  Orchids  in 
houses  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  stream  of  several 
thousand  visitors  in  the  afternoons  of  summer  and  autumn 
must  always  be  a  difficult  problem,  owing  to  the  inevitable 
draughts  and  consequent  drought  that  attend  their 
transit,  and  there  is  no  question  that  green  glass  under 
such  circumstances  is,  whether  in  a  horticultural  or 
economic  point  of  view,   decidedly  advantageous.      In 


third  new  walk  connecting  the  Isleworth  ferry-gate,  with 
the  Sion  Vista,  and  thus  leading  to  the  Palm-house  and 
Brentford  Gate,  also  through  the  pinetum,  has  been  lined 
out,  and  will  be  100  yards  long.  The  Isleworth  entrance 
will  thus  be  connected  with  all  the  leading  features  of  the 
grounds. 

2.  General  Work,  Planting,  &c. — A  dwarf  hedge  has 
been  planted  along  the  whole  length  (900  yards)  of  the 
top  of  the  moat  bounding  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the 
river  side,  to  prevent  accidents  to  children,  and  boys 
jumping  over.  The  hedge  has  also  been  continued  along 
the  ha-ha  between  the  Queen's  garden  and  the  deer  park, 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  blasts  that  sweep  across 
that  space,  and  which  have  checked  the  growth  of  shrubs 
and  young  trees  planted  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  ground  between  the 
river  and  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  has  been  completed. 

A  row  of  97  trees  has  been  planted  in  the  Richmond 
Road,  along  the  path  which  skirts  the  wall  of  the  grounds, 
the  whole  way  from  the  Cumberland  to  the  Lion  Gate 
{1370 yards),  chiefly  consisting  of  Limes,  Horse-Chestnuts, 
Oaks  of  various  sorts,  Maples,  Planes,  and  Acacias  :  each 
is  enclosed  in  a  tree-guard.  Of  these  16  were  planted 
last  year. 

Another  row  (66  Elms)  has  been  planted  along  the 
river  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  moat  (by  the  towing  path) 
the  whole  way  from  the  Brentford  gate  to  the  Isleworth 
ferry  entrance  (1000  yards),  and  these  are  also  protected 


Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  to  whose  liberality 
this  establishment  is  indebted  for  various  other  gifts. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the  arboretum 
is  completed.  The  rearrangement  of  the  collection  of 
Oaks  will  be  begun  forthwith,  and  will  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  Beeches,  Chestnuts,  Hornbeams,  Ostryas, 
Planes,  &c,  which  will  occupy  a  belt  parallel  to  the  Sion 
Vista  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lake. 

The  Birches  will  be  planted  along  the  path  leading 
from  the  Brentford  ferry-gate  to  the  botanic  garden, 
the  Elms  by  that  running  from  the  Brentford  gate 
to  the  Sion  Vista,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the 
Poplars  by  the  one  leading  from  the  botanic  garden 
to  the  hollow  walk  ;  Celtis,  Morus,  and  their  allies  will 
border  the  walks  skirting  the  botanic  garden  on  the  south. 
The  Limes,  &c.,  will  be  planted  along  the  path  leading 
from  the  botanic  garden  to  the  Douglas  spar  mound. 
The  Magnolias  will  occupy  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
grounds,  near  the  unfinished  garden  of  Berberis,  Clematis, 
&c,  in  the  gravel  pit,  to  the  north  of  the  Douglas  spar 
mound. 

4.  Pinetum, — This,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  extensive  collection  in  the  grounds,  is  now  all  but 
completed.  In  my  report  for  1871  I  stated  that  the 
genera  Abies,  Picea,  and  a  few  others  had  been  planted 
along  the  new  walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  These 
extend  for  160  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  and  are 
now  succeeded  by  the  collection  of  Pinus  proper,  which 
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small  lean-to  Fern-houses,  built  against  a  north  wall  (the 
best  of  all  arrangements  for  growth),  and  in  which  the 
doors  are  habitually  kept  closed,  there  is  probably  no 
.advantage  in  using  green  glass.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  certain  insect  pests  are  much  less  trouble- 
some in  houses  thus  glazed. 

The  Arboretum  (in  the  Pleasure  Grounds.) 

Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months  nearly  the 
whole  staff  of  the  establishment  has  been  employed  in 
these  grounds,  in  the  formation  of  new  walks,  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  collections,  and  replanting. 

1.  New  Walks. — A  new  entrance  has  been  made  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  arriving  from  Isleworth  and  Spring  Grove  by 
the  Isleworth  ferry  (half  a  mile  further  up  the  river  than 
the  Brentford  entrance),  consisting  of  a  drawbridge  over 
the  moat  by  the  river.  This  has  necessitated  the  forma- 
tion of  300  yards  of  gravel  paths  12  feet  wide,  the  altera- 
tion of  others  in  conformity,  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
surrounding  grounds,  which  were  previously  in  an  unkept 
condition. 

Another  new  walk,  12  feet  wide,  joining  the  one  from 
the  Isleworth  ferry-gate,  and  extending  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  to  near  the  Pagoda,  where  it  will  join  the 
walk  from  the  Lion  Gate,  has  been  lined  out  and  partly 
finished.  This  will  replace  an  old  9-feet  wide  path, 
which  wanted  renewing  and  replanting  throughout ;  and, 
its  course  being  through  a  better  soil,  advantage  has 
been  taken  to  re-arrange  the  collection  of  smaller  Conifers 
which  are  planted  in  groups  along  both  sides  of  it.    A 


by  tree-guards.     The  trees  for  both  of  the  above  rows 
were  from  our  own  nurseries. 

The  path  leading  from  the  Lion  Gate  to  the  old  arch 
has  been  altered  so  as  to  do  away  with  a  very  unsightly 
angle,  which  was  made  to  avoid  a  group  of  trees  that  have 
since  died.  The  named  collection  of  Walnuts,  Hickories, 
&c,  has  been  planted  along  a  portion  of  this  walk. 

3.  Collections. — The  Acacias,  Robinias,  Gleditschias, 
&c,  which  were  scattered  over  about  5  acres  of  ground, 
have  been  arranged  in  a  broad  avenue,  250  yards  long, 
leading  from  the  old  arch  to  the  Pagoda,  the  trees  of  the 
Old  World  being  planted  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the 
New  World  on  the  other. 

The  remaining  Leguminosse,  which  occupy  beds  in  this 
ground,  are,  owing  to  the  excessive  poverty  of  the  soil, 
almost  worn  out.  These  will  be  in  part  renewed,  and 
the  rest  be  classified  and  replanted  in  beds  parallel  to  the 
avenue,  for  which  purpose  many  cart-loads  of  good  soil 
have  been  brought  to  this  part  of  the  grounds  from  the 
lake-bed. 

The  named  collection  of  Alders  and  Willows  has  been 
taken  to  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  named  collection  of 
Ashes  has  been  planted  along  the  Stafford  Walk  (skirting 
the  botanic  garden  from  the  Sion  Vista  to  the  Cedar  Vista), 
and  extends  for  250  yards  :  here  also  the  European  and 
American  trees  are  planted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  path, 
to  facilitate  reference. 

The  Rose  garden  on  the  slope  of  the  mound  on  which 
the  King  William  Temple  stands  is  completed,  and  filled 
with  a  collection  of  500  of  the  best  kinds,  presented  by 


extends  from  the  termination  of  Abies  to  the  Isleworth 
entrance  (340  yards),  and  thence  along  the  lined-out  path 
(100  yards)  that  leads  to  the  Sion  Vista.  The  collection 
of  Pinus  proper  also  extends  a  little  way  up  the  Pagoda 
Avenue,  and  100  yards  up  the  new  path  skirting  the 
Queen's  Cottage  grounds,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the 
collection  of  Yews,  Cypresses,  Retinosporas,  Taxodiums, 
Thujas,  and  smaller  American  and  Japanese  genera. 

The  Juniper  collection  is  planted  on  either  side  of  an 
Avenue  leading  through  the  woods  from  the  lake  to  the 
King  William  Temple,  and  extends  for  200  yards. 

The  classified  and  named  pinetum  thus  extends  along 
nearly  2000  yards  of  path  and  avenue,  representing  double 
that  length,  or  2^  miles  of  made  soil,  beds,  and  planta- 
tions, except  where  interrupted  by  old  trees. 

The  plants  are  throughout  so  arranged  that  the  Old 
World  species  are,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  opposite  to 
the  American  species  of  the  same  genera,  and  there  are 
on  the  average  3 — 12  specimens  of  each  species  or  con- 
spicuous variety,  placed  in  groups.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens is  about  1200,  all  I  believe  correctly  named,  with  the 
exception  of  some  doubtful  ones.  Almost  every  species 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  is  repre- 
sented. Very  few  have  been  bought,  the  majority  being 
plants  procured  by  exchange  and  correspondence  with 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  through  the  liberality  of 
the  various  eminent  nurserymen  whose  donations  are 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report. 

Whenever  possible,  the  specimens  in  the  old  pinetum  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  have  been  transplanted  to  this,  in 
most  cases  with  apparent  success,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
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assurance  till  the  spring  is  over.     The  specimen  Pines  in 
the  botanic  garden  have  not  been  removed. 

5.  Method  of  Ticketing  in  the  Arboretum. — The  labour 
and  expense  involved  in  procuring  ground  tallies  for  such 
a  large  collection  are  great,  and  the  subject  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties ;  I  have,  consequently,  numerous  inquiries  from 
public  and  private  establishments,  especially  in  the  United 
States  and  the  provinces,  as  to  the  best  kind  of  tally  to 
adopt  in  public  gardens,  parks,  &c.  The  tallies  should 
be  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  as  not  to  be  easily 
removed— so  strong  as  to  resist  the  blow  of  the  butt  end 
of  a  scythe — so  legible  as  to  be  clearly  read  and  indeed  to 
attract  attention  at  five  paces'  distance,  and  should  last 
many  years  without  repainting.  Maw's  Parian  tallies  are 
imperishable,  and  by  far  the  neatest,  but  they  are  chipped 
by  a  scythe  blow.  Cast-iron  tallies,  well  smoothed,  and 
painted  black  on  a  white  ground  (with  the  best  paint, 
thoroughly  ground  and  mixed),  if  well  done,  should  last 
from  eight  to  ten  years  at  least ;  a  great  number  of  these 
are  in  use  in  the  arboretum  ;  the  best  have  an  oblong 
top  or  face  of  5  x  4  inches,  and  a  leg  10  inches  long. 
The  face  is  perpendicular  (not  slanting  backwards  from 
the  leg),  and  the  top  edge  is  sharp,  to  prevent  birds 
sitting  on  it  and  defiling  the  writing.  Experiments  are 
being  made  of  coating  the  paint  with  paraffine,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  reported  hereafter.  A  trial  is  being 
made  of  slate,  teak,  and  Australian  gum-tree  wood  tallies, 
15  X  3  inches,  of  which  the  upper  9  inches  are  painted 
white  with  black  letters,  reading  vertically,  like  a  pot 
tally. 

Hanging  wooden  tallies  are  very  durable,  but  are  not 
always  easily  discovered  on  the  trees,  and  from  hanging 
obliquely  are  pulled  aside  to  be  read,  and  hence  detached 
by  visitors,  who  afterwards  simply  fling  them  on  the 
ground.  They  should  be  of  a  light  wood  (good  deal 
answers  well),  hung  with  well-tarred  twine  or  strips  of 
oiled  hide. 

Iron  hanging  labels,  fixed  with  wire,  are  very  objection- 
able, their  weight  and  motion  in  the  wind  soon  breaking 
the  wire. 

The  writing  on  the  tallies  is  confined  to  the  vernacular 
name  (given  only  when  in  common  use),  the  Latin  name, 
with  its  author's  initials  and  the  native  country.  Synonyms 
are  added  only  when  the  plant  is  equally  well  or  better 
known  under  such.  English  names  not  in  general  use, 
and  especially  such  as  are  formed  by  translating  the 
Latin  one,  are  useless  and  pedantic.  In  the  case  of 
varieties,  the  varietal  name  follows  the  specific. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Home  dkmspitknce. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  In  an 
editorial  in  your  last  issue,  you  remark  that  "exhi- 
bitors and  members  of  the  committees  are  a  patient 
race."  Of  the  committees  I  happily  know  nothing, 
but  that  exhibitors  need  a  Job-like  patience  I  am  in  a 
position  to  bear  strong  testimony  to.  I  enclose  you  a 
flower  or  two  of  a  very  interesting  and,  I  have  the 
weakness  to  believe,  a  very  pretty  new  Silene,  intro- 
duced several  years  since  from  California,  the 
S.  Bolanderi,  A.  Gray.  Having  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  cultivation,  this  plant  was  sent  up  to  South 
Kensington  for  the  last  meeting.  To  my  astonishment 
it  was  to  all  appearance  completely  ignored.  Not  only 
your  own  report  of  the  show,  but  all  others  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  fail  to  mention  the  plant ;  and  it  was  returned 
to  me  on  Saturday  in  a  deplorable  condition,  packed  in 
the  most  careless  manner.  In  short,  but  for  indirect 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  might  conclude  that  it  had 
not  been  present  at  the  show.  I  find,  however,  a  brief 
notice  of  the  plant  in  very  commendatory  terms  in  the 
columns  of  one  of  your  contemporaries,  and  further,  an 
application  was  made  to  me,  on  the  very  day  of  the  show, 
by  an  eminent  London  firm,  respecting  the  plant.  This 
settles  the  question  of  its  actual  presence.  I  venture  to 
ask  whether,  with  these  specimens  before  you,  you 
think  I  received  fair  play?  A  catch-fly  may  be  very 
small  beer  in  the  estimation  of  the  jury  who  presided 
over  the  proceedings  of  last  Wednesday,  but  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  highest  awards  have  been  given  to 
plants  inferior  in  merit  to  the  little  gem  I  send  you. 
W,  Thompson,  Ipnvich.  [The  flowers  sent  show  it  to 
be  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  plant  of  its  class.  They 
are  from  \\  to  z\  inches  across,  flesh-colour,  varying 
in  tint,  and  consisting  of  five  spreading  petals,  which 
are  cut  down  into  four  linear  segments,  giving  a  very 
distinct  character  to  the  flower.  Eds.] 

The  Double  White  Pink.— What  is  the  botanical 
name  and  origin  of  the  common  double  white  Pink  ? 
How  can  I  increase  the  Rose  de  Meaux?  [By  layers.] 
//.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton, 

Ants.— Beine  troubled  with  ants  on  Pine-apple 
fruits,  I  have  tried  oil,  syrup,  fly  papers,  sugar,  and  boil- 
ing water  for  their  nests,  but  still  we  are  infested  with 
them.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any 
information  as  to  what  steps  to  take  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
also  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  will  destroy  the  fruit 
in  any  way.  They  do  not  seem  to  injure  the  fruit- 
only  run  all  over  it.  I  am  rather  afraid  that  they  will 
break  the  rind  of  the  fruit  when  ripe.    7.   W. 

The  Manchester  Exhibition  in  September. — 
May  I  inquire  through  your  pages  whether  in  the  col- 
lections of  fruit  to  be  competed  for,  the  same  number  of 
bunches  of  Grapes  are  required  to  form  a  dish  as  in  the 
single  dishes  ?  This  is  not  stated  in  the  schedule,  nor 
was  it  last  year  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  some  of 
the  collections  shown  only  two  bunches  were  staged 
or  a  dish,  and  in  others  three.     Both  were  allowed  by 


the  judges,  though  I  have  seen  collections  disqualified 
when  they  did  not  furnish  the  same  number  as  the 
single  dishes.  As  the  difference  of  a  bunch  in  any 
dish  will  amount  to  something  considerable  in  the 
aggregate,  I  venture  to  make  this  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee. A.  B.  [Three  bunches  are  always  required  at 
the  London  shows.  Perhaps  Mr.  Findlay  will  state 
how  the  Manchester  schedule  is  to  be  read  in  this 
respect,  for  the  general  information  of  intending  ex- 
hibitors.  Eds.] 

The  New  Vine  Pest.— I  now  send  you  further 
particulars  about  the  Vine  infested  with  the  Phylloxera 
vastatrix.  I  discovered  it  by  the  peculiar  excrescences 
on  the  leaves,  particularly  on  the  more  recently  ex- 
panded ones.  I  directly  took  a  leaf  and  put  it  under 
the  microscope,  and  was  convinced  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  one  gall,  the  aperture  of 
which,  as  in  all  cases,  was  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  I  found  one  fully-grown  yellowish-brown  Acarus, 
with  about  four  heaps  of  eggs  or  young  ones.  I 
counted  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  them,  and  there  were 
probably  as  many  more.  I  sent  two-thirds  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  rod  to  you,  and  the  entire  root.  The 
Vine  in  question  (Buckland  Sweetwater)  was  fortu- 
nately only  recently  turned  out  of  a  pot  and  planted  in 
a  little  house  quite  detached,  and  at  some  distance 
from  our  permanent  vineries,  so  that  it  is  not  a  serious 
case  with  us.  It  must  have  come  with  the  Vine,  which 
was  supplied  with  a  few  others  by  a  very  respectable 
nurseryman,  to  whom  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  privately 
to  mention  the  case.  When  we  received  the  few  Vines 
from  the  nursery,  we  had  not  a  single  Vine  on  the 
place,  the  glass  being  altogether  new,  and  not  then 
completed.  I  have  planted  eight  permanent  vineries 
with  Vines,  the  eyes  of  which  were  only  put  in  the 
last  day  of  February — the  earliest  date  we  could  begin 
to  work  new  glass.  The  eyes  were  all  struck  in  turf, 
on  a  modification  of  Mr.  Thomson's  system,  and  now, 
although  only  three  months  old,  they  are  all  from  8  to 
10  feet  high,  and  stout  in  proportion.  I  know  the  risk 
of  buying  a  great  number  of  Vines,  and  was  resolved 
to  raise  them  myself  from  healthy  eyes,  and  am  more 
than  thankful  now  that  I  have  done  so.  S.  [We  pur- 
posely suppress  the  name  of  our  correspondent,  but  we 
trust  that  his  note  will  induce  the  utmost  caution. 
Eds.] 

Hardy  Ferns. — Which  of  the  following  exotic  Ferns 
are  known  to  be  hardy  :  —  Athyrium  Goringianum 
pictum,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum  and  Fortunei ;  Lastrea 
opaca,  Sieboldii  and  Standishii ;  Onychium  japonicum, 
Woodwardia  radicans  and  orientalis,  Adiantum 
aHhiopicum  and  chilense,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Pteris 
scaberula,  Todea  superba,  Trichomanes  radicans  from 
the  Azores?  J.  [Our  own  experience  as  to  hardiness 
does  not  go  beyond  the  Athyrium,  the  Lastreas,  and 
the  Pteris.     What  is  that  of  others?  Eds.] 

Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum. — This  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  It  has  passed  several  winters  in  the  open 
ground  in  my  garden  at  Calais  without  more  protection, 
or  suffering  more  injury  (i.e.,  none  at  all),  than  its 
congener,  the  Lady  Fern.  In  addition  to  its  moderate 
size,  the  pleasing  coloration  of  its  fronds  renders  it  a 
desirable  pot  Fern,  only  that  {also  like  the  Lady  Fern 
in  pot)  it  is  apt  to  grow  inconveniently  weak  and  lanky, 
unless  well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  In  purchasing 
plants  of  A.  G.  pictum,  it  is  better  to  select  them 
personally  than  to  order  them,  because,  as  the  variety 
is  largely  propagated  from  spores,  although  they  come 
wonderfully  true,  there  will  still  be  a  shade  of  difference 
in  the  degree  of  "  picturation  "  of  different  plants. 
Nevertheless,  the  experienced  amateur,  knowing  how 
Ferns  change  and  improve  with  age,  will  not  hastily 
condemn  young  specimens  whose  colouring  is  not  so 
fully  developed  as  he  could  wish.  It  may  become 
more  strikingly  marked  as  the  plant  grows  older. 
E.  S.  D. 

The  Competition  for  Mr.  Bull's  Cup.— The 
remarks  of  your  reporter  to  the  effect  that  the  plants 
which  won  the  first  prize  were  staged  in  my  name,  is 
calculated  to  convey  to  those  who  do  not  know  me 
thoroughly,  an  impression  that  something  unfair  is 
beneath  the  surface.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  that  every  plant  in  the  winning 
collection  was  my  own  bond  fide  property,  and  that 
some  of  them  I  had  bought  nearly  two  years  ago.  If 
every  man  in  England  was  as  thoroughly  honest  in 
exhibiting  as  I  am,  there  would  be  something  like  real 
pleasure  in  sending  plants  about  the  country.  T.  M. 
Shuttleivorth,  F.R.H.S.,  Preston,  June  9. 

Hawthorn  Leaves  as  a  Pot  Herb. — The  criti- 
cism on  this  subject  is  a  very  great  act  of  kindness  to 
me,  and  shows  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  grumbler, 
whoever  he  may  be.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  his 
views  upon  Larch  broth,  for  that  was  eaten  by  a  ship's 
crew  with  good  effects,  being  recommended  solely  on 
its  botanical  merits.  It  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and 
it  did  not  belie  its  character.  Another  crew  saved 
their  lives  by  eating  the  stolons  of  true  grasses  growing 
in  the  brackish  mud  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  because 
they  knew  that  most,  if  not  all,  true  grasses  are  not 
poisonous.  Your  correspondent  wisely  said  little  about 
the  cooking  of  his  Hawthorn  crisp  shoots.  The  old 
adage,  it  is  well  known,  assigns  the  advent  of  cooks, 
not   from   the   Giver    of   all    good,    but    from    quite 


another  source.  The  white  stolons  of  Couch-grass 
when  washed  are  greedily  eaten  by  horses;  and 
cows  will  eat  the  young  shoots  of  the  Hawthorn, 
the  Willow,  and  the  Mountain  Ash  with  impunity, 
and  the  milk  will  be  rich  and  well  flavoured;  but 
when  the  cows  eat  Laurel  leaves  you  may  churn  for 
days  without  making  butter,  and  in  the  case  of  Yew 
twigs  they  poison  cattle,  although  goats  often  eat  them, 
and  almost  any  other  green  herb,  with  impunity.  I 
have  carefully  abstained  from  telling  any  one  how  to 
cook  :  where  to  put  a  "  Bay  leaf  in,"  where  to  put  a 
"pinch  of  salt,"  where  to  season  with  "  yellow  mace," 
or  "black  pepper,"  according  to  taste.  The  man 
who  had  never  seen  Asparagus  cooked  or  eaten  might 
be  forgiven  if  he  began  at  the  wrong  end,  or  ate  it  up 
entirely.  The  man  that  knows  what  native  herbs  may 
be  eaten  and  what  are  poisonous,  has  undergone  no 
small  training  in  the  very  best  part  of  practical  botany, 
as  the  cases  above  named  of  the  Larch  and  the  grass 
stolons,  bear  ample  testimony.  Alex.  Forsyth. 


Societies. 

Royal  Botanic:  June  ir  and  12.— For  the  second 
time  this  year  we  have  had  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
capital  exhibition  in  Regent's  Park.  The  only  weak 
point  was  the  display  of  fruit,  which  in  comparison  with 
the  exhibitions  of  former  years  was  very  small.  The 
stove  and  greenhouse  came  out  particularly  well,  so  well- 
flowered  and  fresh  were  the  examples  shown.  Of  Orchids, 
there  has  not  been  such  an  excellent  display  for  a  long 
time.  Heaths  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  new  plants,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  particularly  well  represented ; 
and  in  the  florist  flower  department  there  was  quite  a  com- 
motion caused  by  Mr.  Nye,  gr.  to  E.  B.  Forster,  Esq., 
Clewer  Manor,  Windsor,  coming  out  again  and  beating 
Mr.  J.  Ward  in  the  class  for  9  show  Pelargoniums,  in 
which  department  Mr.  Ward  has  so  long  held  his  own 
against  all  comers  that  we  had  almost  thought  him  in- 
vincible. His  plants  on  this  occasion  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  what  can  we  say  of  those  staged  by  his  more 
successful  opponent  ?  Mr.  Baines  again  asserted  his 
supremacy  in  the  art  of  plant  growing  by  taking  1st  prizes 
in  all  the  classes  in  which  he  competed,  with  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants,  Ferns,  &c.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
6  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  next  to  Mr.  Baines  came 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  in  the  order  named  ; 
and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son  stood  1st,  Mr.  E.  Morse  2d,  and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  3d,  a  capital  lot  of  plants  being  shown 
in  both  classes.  For  12  plants  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, this  being  an  open  class,  Mr.  Baines  was  1st, 
Mr.  J.  Ward  coming  in  a  good  2d  ;  and  next  to  Mr. 
Baines  in  the  class  for  6  fine-foliaged  plants,  came  Mr. 
W.  Foreman.  The  best  6  Palms,  very  handsome  young 
plants  of  species  of  recent  introduction,  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  William  Bull  ;  and  the  principal  contributors  of 
Heaths,  as  well  as  the  principal  winners  of  prizes,  were 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  Mr.  W.  Kemp, 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler.  Fine-foliaged  Begonias  were  shown  by 
several  exhibitors,  but  nothing  particular  in  the  way  of 
specimen  plants  was  staged.  The  best  6  came  from 
Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  The  raised  bank,  always  devoted  to 
Orchids,  on  this  occasion  was  full,  and  most 
attractive.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  1st  in  both  the 
nurserymen's  classes  for  12  and  6  plants  respec- 
tively, the  2d  prize  in  both  cases  falling  to  Mr.  William 
Bull.  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Lrelia  purpurata,  Oncidium 
Phelpsianum,  Cypripedium  barbatum  VVarnerii,  C.  cau- 
datum,  and  C.  barbatum  superbum,  were  shown  in  parti- 
cularly fine  condition  by  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  class  for 
6,  equal  3d  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Morse  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son.  In  the  two  corresponding  classes 
for  amateurs  Mr.  J.  Ward  stood  1st  with  excellent 
examples,  the  other  exhibitors  of  prize  collections  being 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  never  better  represented  at 
any  exhibition,  nor  did  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ever  exhibit  a  more 
attractive  collection  than  came  from  the  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series on  this  occasion.  He  had,  as  at  several  previous 
exhibitions,  the  undivided  use  of  one  of  the  raised  grassy 
mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  show-ground,  and  produced 
with  the  gems  of  the  earth — which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  into  fashion  again— the  most  striking 
group  in  the  exhibition,  the  Orchids  not  even  excepted. 
In  the  classes  for  special  numbers  of  these  plant?, 
Mr.  Ware  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Tooting,  taking  precedence  of  him  on  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  with  specimen  plants.  Roses  in  pots  were 
staged  only  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had  nine  good 
specimens,  and  took  a  ist  prize.  Cut  flowers 
were  better  represented.  For  a  basket  of  cut  Roses, 
yellow  or  white,  R.  Webb,  Esq.,  Calcot  Gardens, 
Reading,  was  well  ist  with  about  200  blooms  of  Man,  lul 
Niel,  a  grand  lot ;  he  had  at  the  same  time  three  or  four 
tine  trusses  of  this  variety  on  shoots  showing  a  wonder- 
fully vigorous  growth  ;  Marechal  Niel  has  been  flowering 
at  Calcot,  in  the  open  air,  since  February,  and  having 
about  a  thousand  strong  plants,  Mr.  Webb  has  been  cut- 
ting by  the  hundred  ever  since — a  fact  which  might 
induce  everybody  with  a  garden  at  all  sheltered  and  a 
slightly  stiff  soil,  to  plant  it  largely.  For  24  distinct 
varieties  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Turkey  Mills,  Maid- 
stone, was  ist;  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Clarendon  Park,  Salis- 
bury, being  2d.  There  was  an  excellent  display  of 
Pansies,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath, 
being  large  exhibitors. 

Excepting  the  new  plants  the  miscellaneous  class  was 
smaller  than  usual.  A  decided  novelty  for  the  month  of  June 
were  half-a-dozen  large  flowered  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
shown  by  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  Stoke  Newington.  Messrs. 
George  Jackman  &  Son  sent  four  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
of  Clematis,  and  six  beautifully  grown  and  flowered  plants. 
Mr.  William  Paul  showed  a  collection  of  grafted  standard 
tricolor  and  other  Pelargoniums,  and  an  attractive  group 
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of  new  bedding  and  other  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons,  who  also  contributed  a  good 
sample  of  their  strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

New  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Mr.  William  Bull,  Messrs.  E.  G,  Henderson  &  Son,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  and  ].  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  and  the  follow- 
ing Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded  : — To  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  Aralia  elegant issima,  Adiantum  specio- 
sum  and  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytasnium  ;  to  Mr.  Bull 
for  Dracaena  ama-na,  Cyathea  Burkei,  Cycas  imperialis, 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  leopardinum,  Chamcerops  humi- 
lis  variegata,  Campsidium  ifilicifolium  (hort.),  Croton 
grande,  C.  majesticum,  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  and 
Dracaena  Fraserii ;  to  J.  T,  Peacock,  Esq.,  for  Agave 
Gilbeyi,  A.  striata  var.  Richardsii,  A.  Baxterii,  A.  Ker- 
chovei,  Echinocactus  Mirbelii  nigrispina,  and  Pilocereus 
fossulatus  ;  to  Mr.  R.  Parker  for  Saxifraga  nepalensis  ;  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son  for  JEchmea  bracteata,  and  to 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Aralia  Guilfoylei, 
Cyclobothra  pulchella,  and  Stadmannia  sorbifolia  ;  and  a 
Floricultural  Certificate  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Keep- 
sake, and  Coleus  Verschaffeltia  splendens.  Thelatter  award 
was  also  voted  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son  for  Gloxinia 
Brilliant ;  to  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son  for  Clematis  Miss 
Crawshay  and  Mrs.  George  Jackman  ;  to  E.  B.  Foster, 
Esq.,  for  Show  Pelargonium  Grand  Monarque  ;  and  to 
Mr.  S.  Pestridge  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Marie  Stuart. 

Of  fruit,  as  we  have  before  observed,  there  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  show.  In  the  Pine  classes  only  six  fruit 
were  staged,  the  se  being  Queens,  and  coming  from  Mr.  J. 
Hepper,  gr.  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  Acton,  and  Mr. 
William  Birse,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  Finchley. 
There  were  a  dozen  dishes  of  Peaches  shown  in  pairs,  the 
best  being  tVvose  of  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and  A  Bee, 
fine  in  size,  and  beautifully  coloured,  from  Mr.  Coleman, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  ;  the  next  best,  and  very  fine 
samples,  too,  being  Royal  George  and  Early  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne, shown  by  Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot, 
was  3d  with  Royal  George  and  Millet's  Mignonne  [syn. 
Royal  George].  The  1st  prize  for  2  dishes  of  Nectarines 
was  well  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  who  staged  remark- 
ably fine  fruit  of  Hunt's  Tawny  and  Elruge,  these beingthe 
only  Nectarines  shown.  For  a  single  dish  of  Black  Grapes, 
Mr.  J.  Bashford,  gr.  to  H.  Brenchley,  Esq.,  Sutton, Kent, 
was  1st  with  bunches  of  fair  size,  but  rather  loose,  and  very 
fine  berries.  Mr.  W.  Coleman  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Banner- 
man  3d.  Mr.  Coleman's  berries  were  not  so  large,  but 
the  bunches  were  very  compact,  and  thoroughly  well 
finished.  Mr.  C.  Little,  gr.  to  Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart., 
Hall  Place,  Maidenhead,  sent  the  best  basket  of  12  lb. — 
Black  Hamburghs,  first-rate  in  every  respect.  An 
excellent  sample  of  the  same  variety,  from  Mr.  G. 
Osborne,  Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  came  in  2d,  and  Mr. 
James  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  Blenkiron,  Esq.,  was  3d  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  good  in  all  points  but  colour.  In 
the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  any  other  variety  than  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  Bannerman  was  1st,  with  fine  bunches  of 
Black  Prince  ;  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  C.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  was 
2d  with  the  same  variety.  The  Melons  were  all  wanting 
in  flavour,  not  even  excepting  those  which  took  the  1st 
prize.  Excellent  dishes  of  Sir  J.  Paxton  Strawberries 
came  from  Mr.  Plumridge,  gr.  to  —  Vallance,  Esq., 
Farnham  Royal,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  the  latter  also  sending 
a  remarkably  fine  sample  of  Dr.  Hogg.  President  was 
well  represented  by  examples  of  good  quality  from  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Coleman,  Black  Circassian  and  Elton 
Cherries  of  prime  quality  came  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop 
Stortford,  showed  two  superb  dishes  of  a  new  variety — 
Rose  de  Lyons — of  the  Black  Heart  type,  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Rivers.  These  had  been  grown  on  a  pot  tree,  and 
proved  a  good  novelty.  Mr.  Hepper  showed  a  collection 
of  13  Melons  and  2  Queen  Pines,  and  a  particularly  fine 
dish  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  came  from  Mr.  Coleman. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  : 
yuac  4. — The  Midsummer  Show  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  was  more  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  individual  specimens  than  the  extent  of  the 
display.  A  bold  exotic  character  was  imparted  by  the 
stately  Palms,  great  Tree  Ferns,  marbled  Crotons,  and 
stiff  grotesque  Yuccas  ;  while  the  splendid  masses  of 
Azaleas  in  their  various  colours,  and  Rhododendrons  and 
Heaths  and  other  plants  remarkable  for  beautiful  flowers, 
interspersed  here  and  there,  gave  a  charm  and  a  warmth 
to  those  lovely  children  of  Nature.  Prominent  among  the 
exhibits  not  staged  for  honours  was  the  collection  of 
plants  from  T.  Coats,  Esq.,  of  Ferguslie,  which  occupied 
the  central  circular  table  with  some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
distinct  plants  in  cultivation.  In  the  centre  stood  that 
beautiful  arching  pinnated  Palm  Seaforthia  elegans,  sur- 
rounded with  fellow  Palms  and  Cycadsand  Yuccas,  which 
are  all  formal-habited,  but  look  well  when  mixed  with  such 
flowering  Orchids  as  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Mossia?,  the 
modest-looking  Erica  ventricosa,  the  showy  scarlet-coated 
Anthurium,  and  other  showy,  free-flowering  plants. 
Nothing  was  really  more  charming  in  this  group  than  the 
fasciate  Maranta,  having  great  shining  obcordate  leaves 
with  prominent  white  venation — one  of  the  handsomest 
of  a  most  beautiful  race  of  tropical  plants.  What  with 
lots  of  this  family  and  the  interesting  Pitcher-plants, 
Aroids  with  stems  marked  like  the  coat  of  a  zebra,  and 
a  choice  selection  of  Orchids,  this  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  exhibits  in  the  hall,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  point  of  rarity  and  variety,  reflecting  credit 
upon  the  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Thomson.  The  next  most 
important  lot  was  the  collection  of  Rhododendrons  from 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Tumbull,  Perth  Nurseries  —  here 
they  were  in  fifties,  in  colours  of  pink  and  purple,  white 
and  lilac,  crimson  and  scarlet,  each  with  their  richly- 
spotted  petals,  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Simons  had  baskets  of  plants  of  a  succulent  character  for 
summer  ornamentation,  of  high-coloured  plants  suitable 
for  dinner-table  decoration,  and  of  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment suitable  for  "greenhouse.  Among  the  purely  com- 
petitive lots  we  must  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  table 
of  plants  sent  by  A.  G.  Kidston,  Esq.,  of  Newton  House, 


as  being  about  the  most  meritorious  lot  of  specimen  miscel- 
laneous plants,  comprising  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  New 
Holland  plants,  which  probably  has  ever  been  staged"  in 
Glasgow  by  a  Scotch  exhibitor,  and  reflecting  not  a  little 
credit  on  the  cultural  skill  of  Mr.  Kidston's  gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Henderson.  His  Dracophyllum  gracile — a  plant 
bearing  clusters  of  flowers  white  as  snow — was  in  the  most 
profusely-bloomed  state,  beating  by  odds  the  premier  plants 
of  the  same  kind  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  great  shows 
a  week  or  two  previous  ;  no  wonder  that  it  was  singled 
out  as  the  best  plant  in  the  hall,  His  Croton  variegatum, 
too,  for  its  green  and  gold  variegation,  was  exceedingly 
effective  ;  and  his  Heaths,  for  health  and  flowering,  bore 
marks  of  the  most  careful  cultivation.  These  plants 
looked  quite  grand,  centred  as  they  were  with  a  grand 
Fan  Palm,  and  with  the  profusion  of  stately  plants  which 
flanked  them  on  the  tables  on  either  side.  Mr.  Wake- 
field's plants  were  also  in  excellent  condition  ;  and 
although  Mr.  Henderson  bore  away  the  palm  this  time, 
with  such  competitors  as  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Boyd, 
who  followed  him  in  the  lesser  collections  very  closely 
indeed,  he  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels.  The 
Gleichenia  dicarpa,  in  the  second  collection  of  five,  was 
a  well-grown  specimen  ;  and  so  was  the  Azalea  Model, 
which  was  trained,  not  stiffly,  but  easily  and  gracefully, 
looking  quite  a  mass  of  rosy  flowers.  The  Dendrobium 
nobile,  in  the  third  collection,  was  particularly  well  culti- 
vated, and  in  beautiful  flower  ;  there  is  yet  nothing  more 
generally  attractive  in  the  Orchid  family,  notwithstanding 
its  date  of  introduction.  A.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  had  a  very 
good  Genetyllis  tulipifera,  and  one  or  two  good  Heaths, 
and  in  other  lots  there  were  many  marked  plants  which 
we  cannot  enumerate.  T.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
Orchids,  and  most  creditable  they  were — especially  the 
gorgeously  coloured  Laslia  purpurata  and  the  insect-like 
Oncidium  sphacelatum.  As  to  the  other  classes,  the  Pelar- 
goniums in  the  fancy  class  were  meagrely  represented  and 
indifferently  shown,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  prize 
lot.  Among  variegated  Pelargoniums  there  is  such  a 
sameness  that  we  wonder  the  society  does  not  put  some 
limit  upon  them  ;  a  novice  could  scarcely  tell  which  was 
which  among  the  twelve  varieties  asked  for,  and  we 
wonder  how  the  judges  found  them  out.  In  respect  to 
Roses,  cultivated  as  plants,  the  Glasgow  competitors 
have  much  to  learn  :  their  exhibits  in  this  respect  would 
not  be  permitted  within  the  precincts  of  a  London 
exhibition.  The  cut  blooms  were  large,  and  beautiful, 
and  sweet.  The  Tea  Roses,  in  yellow  and  white  and 
saffron,  were  more  than  captivating,  and  more  of  them 
should  be  seen  at  our  flower  shows.  The  Ferns  were 
diversified  in  feature  and  graceful  in  appearance.  The 
Adiantums  and  Davallias,  chief  of  whioh  is  the  so-called 
Mooreana,  are  everybody's  plants.  The  last-named  one 
has  great  decompound  fronds,  with  the  pinnse  quite  rigid, 
standing  out,  as  if  they  had  been  pressed  and  dried  by 
the  botanical  student.  The  filmy  Ferns,  especially  t he 
New  Zealand  Todeas,  are  always  attractive,  and  so  is  the 
difficult-to-cultivate  Gleichenia  circinata,  which  appeared 
in  the  first  prize  collection.  The  new  plants  were  well 
brought  out,  especially  the, Maranta  and  the  Pandanus, 
named  after  the  great  horticultural  nurseryman,  Veitch  of 
London  ;  and  so  was  the  gold  and  green  and  silver 
Dieffenbachia,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  novelties,  named 
after  Mr.  Bause,  its  raiser.  From  the  gardens  of  T.  Hill, 
Esq.,  Merrylees,  came  the  gorgeous  flowered  New  Zealand 
Glory  Pea  (Clianthus  Dampierii),  a  plant  which  we  so 
seldom  see,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  it  to 
perfection,  but  a  more  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  is  not 
known.  We  must  not  omit  to  name  a  useful  plant  shown 
by  Mr.  Boyes,  Uddingston,  and  1st  prized,  named 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  ;  it  had  a  mass  of  trusses  of  scarlet 
flowers,  which  would  show  well  in  an  amateur's  green- 
house. Tulips  and  Pansies  and  bouquets  were  of  average 
character.  Fruit  was  only  limited  in  quantity,  but  the 
1st  prize  Grapes  sent  from  Mr.  Smollett,  and  staged  by 
Mr.  M'Connochie,  were  perfect  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
marvellously  coloured.  No  such  Grapes  have  been  seen 
in  Scotland  this  season,  and  consequently  they  formed 
a  fertile  theme  of  comment.  Vegetables  were  first-rate, 
especially  the  Potatos  and  Peas,  which  were  quite  as  good 
as  we  would  expect  to  see  them  in  a  northern  climate 
in  the  first  week  of  August.   A. 


Birmingham  Botanic:  June  6  and  7.— The  first 
annual  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edgbaston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  The 
collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  being  unusually  small, 
the  competition  did  not  run  high,  although  the  exhi- 
bition was  financially  a  decided  success.  I  will  shortly 
notice  the  exhibits  as  they  appeared  when  set  off  to 
advantage  under  the  spacious  marquee  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Pelargoniums  are  always  an  attractive  show, 
and  the  fine  collection  of  12  shown  by  Mr.  Kendrick  {gr. 
to  G.  Page,  Esq.)  were  of  such  merit  as  to  have  secured 
a  prize  in  most  exhibitions.  There  was  no  competition, 
but  they  were  justly  awarded  the  silver  cup. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  showed  6  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
which  evinced  careful  cultivation,  and  the  judges  decided 
in  his  favour  for  1st  honours,  Mr.  Lowe  being  2d 
with  a  very  good  lot.  In  the  class  for  3  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  F.  Osier  gained  1st  prize,  with  Mr. 
Jones  close  in  his  rear,  both  collections  being  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  Osier  also  secured  1st  prize  for  a  single  stove 
plant,  Hoya  bella. 

Some  good  specimens  of  Ferns  were  sent— notably 
those  of  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  who  took  1st  for  six 
exotics,  which  included  a  splendid  specimen  of  Todea 
superba,  on  a  trunk  nearly  2  feet  high,  with  the  most 
magnificent  foliage  one  can  possibly  imagine.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  Ferns  ever  shown  in  this  district,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  growers.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hollingsworth 
took  1st  prize  for  the  finest  collection  of  British  Ferns— a 
carefully  selected  collection.  Mr.  Vertegans  sent  a  good 
Lilium  auratum,  "which  took  1st  honours.  Mr.  Jones' 
specimens  of  Caladiums  were  especially  fine,  and  well 
deserved  the  award  of  1st  prize.  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons 
were  also  successful  in  their  exhibit  of  six  miscellaneous 
plants,  which  included  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Phor- 


mium  tenax  Colensoi,  and  a  remarkably  finely  flowered 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  The  1st  prize 
for  new  and  rare  plants  also  fell  to  Messrs.  Felton 
&  Son,  with  Maranta  Makoyana,  Curculigo  recurvata 
variegata,  and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  The  above  firm 
also  took  1st  honours  for  a  single  foliage  plant  with 
Draccena  lutescens,  a  native  of  Central  America,  and 
only  sent  out  this  spring  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels. 
Mr.  Vertegans  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  cut  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  well  merited  the  1st  prize,  a  collection 
extremely  good  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Coudrey  being  too  late 
for  competition.  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons  were  also  the 
successful  exhibitors  of  bouquets,  which  were  remarkably 
good,  and  arranged  with  exceeding  good  taste.  J.  D. 


A  Flower  Show  in  Madras.— I  have  the  pleasure  of 
forwarding  the  official  reports  on  the  annual  exhibition 
of  flowers,  &c,  at  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of 
Madras,  and  also  the  usual  annual  report  for  the  year 
1872,  and  in  doing  so  venture  a  few  remarks  with  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  the  former,  as  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  a  flower  show  in  the  tropics  is  got  up 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Well  a  flower  show  in  Madras  is  perhaps  not  quite  com- 
parable to  one  in  London,  whether  of  the  great  botanical 
societies  of  South  Kensington  or  Regent's  Park.  There 
are  no  spacious  conservatories,  arcades,  corridors,  and 
permanent  accessories  of  this  kind  in  Madras  ;  but  in 
substitution  thereof  capacious  tents  are  pitched,  under 
which  the  show  takes  place,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far 
beyond  the  mark  when  I  state  that  nearly  2  acres  of  the 
Society's  ground  is  so  enclosed  and  covered  over,  in- 
cluding the  large  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds. 

For  plants  the  transmitted  light  through  the  canvas 
has  a  most  telling  effect  ;  the  vivid  brilliant  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun  get  broken  up  in  passing  through  the  bjff- 
linted  cloth  of  the  tents,  imparting  to  the  plants  a  some- 
what subdued  light,  thus  toning  down  the  bright  green 
foliage  and  other  prominent  colours. 

In  Ferns,  Alocasias,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Coleus,  and 
foliage  plants  in  general,  the  show  could  boast  of  a 
splendid  exhibition,  doing  infinite  credit  to  amateurs  and 
others,  in  and  about  Madras,  proving  that  neither  expense 
nor  exertion  had  been  spared  in  getting  together  so  many 
fine  specimen  plants  of  the  kinds  above  referred  to. 
I  may  say  gardening  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  just  the 
antithesis  to  that  in  England.  In  England  a  gentleman 
hires  a  gardener  who  is  an  intelligent  assistant,  aids 
and  personally  interests  himself  in  the  success  of  his 
gardening  operations,  whereas  a  native  gardener  is  in- 
dolent, uninterested,  undoing  what  you  do  by  over- 
watering  or  not  watering  at  all,  tearing  up  young  seed- 
lings as  if  he  were  transplanting  paddy,  making  himself 
as  destructive  and  obnoxious  in  the  garden  as  some  of  the 
indigenous  insects  with  which  we  are  infested.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  it  is,  under  the  above  aggravating 
circumstances,  there  is  not  a  large  annual  mortality 
amongst  the  native  gardeners.  But  under  all  these  ob- 
structions and  contentions,  success  is  secured  by  forbear- 
ance and  personal  superintendence,  and  the  general  result 
is  a  flower  show,  which  even  I  would  venture  to  assert 
would  hold  a  very  good  place  amongst  such  exhibitions 
in  England.  R.  Benson,  Lt.-CoL 


How  to  Grow  Asparagus,  &c.   By  William  Earley. 
Bradbury  &  Co. 

A  small  but  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  culture  of 
this  toothsome  vegetable.  We  are  entirely  of  the 
author's  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  in  point  of  quality 
of  our  English  grown  Asparagus  over  the  much 
vaunted  French  kind,  which  may  be  likened  to  a 
drumstick  with  a  knob  on  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand  the  supply  is  much  more  abundant  in  France 
than  with  us,  a  defect  which  we  hope  Mr.  Earley's 
unpretending  little  treatise  will  do  much  to  remedy. 
In  this  country  we  never  see  Asparagus  except  as  a 
vegetable  served  hot,  and  too  often  its  price  is  such 
that  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  luxury,  and 
for  families  of  the  middle  classes  an  expensive 
one.  In  France,  judging  from  its  abundance,  it 
must  be  much  cheaper  ;  and,  moreover,  they  serve  it 
cold  and  eat  it  as  salad,  a  mode  of  employing  it  which 
we  commend  to  our  gourmets  as  a  new  sensation. 
While  writing  on  this  subject  we  may  advert  to  the 
practice  followed  by  some  retailers  of  tempting  the 
unwary  by  the  offer  of  Asparagus  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  well-looking  outside  but  rotten  within. 
Such  a  thing  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  private  establish- 
ments, but  it  is  not  unheard  of  in  London  shops.  Mr. 
Earley  recommends  the  gigantic  American  Asparagus 
for  general  adoption.  If  this  be  the  same  we  have  seen 
and  tasted  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Paris  we  can- 
not endorse  his  recommendation.  We  saw  some  a  year 
or  two  since  at  a  horticultural  exhibition  in  Paris  which 
was  so  large  as  to  remind  us,  in  all  seriousness,  of  the 
narrow  end  of  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  we  afterwards 
tasted  some  of  the  same  kind,  but,  from  insular  pre- 
judice perhaps,  we  preferred  the  more  moderate-sized 
kinds  familiar  to  English  tables.  The  American  variety 
does,  however,  we  believe,  bear  a  better  reputation. 

Mr.  Earley  devotes  part  of  his  pamphlet  to  a  special 
system  of  culture,  which  he  recommends  as  the  right 
one  to  follow  where  produce  of  the  finest  possible 
character  is  required.  There  are  so  few  pages  in  the 
brochure  that  it  would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
to  copy  Mr.  Earley's  directions,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  plan  is  based  on  common  sense  and  practice  1 
experience. 

The  publishers  are  doubtless  the  best  ju.lges  of  the 
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Counties  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  fine  collection 
of  these  superb  plants  as  has  never  before  been  exhibited 
in  the  locality. 

J    But  the  chief  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  point 
out   the    materials  used    in    the    display    of    spring 
gardening  and  their  arrangement,  in  the    hope    that 
we    may   be    instrumental    in     inducing   those    who 
tlesire  to  see  spring  gardening  in  perfection,  to  make 
a  "visit   to    the    Lower    Grounds    while  the    display 
is   in   the   height  of   beauty.       Readers  of   the    Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  who  remember    the    plan    of    these 
gardens      (published     some     time     back)     will     not 
forget  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  spring  gardening  is 
confined  to  the  walled-in  area,  formerly  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Aston  Hall  from  the  days  of  the  Holtes. 
Under  Mr.  Quilter's  management  this  has  been  made 
the  centre  of  attraction.     It  has  been  laid  out  as  an 
ornamental  flower  garden.     In  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some fountain,   supplied  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Handy- 
side  &  Co.,   of  Derby,     Around  the  basin,  which  is 
sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  garden,  is  a  narrow 
band  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  Collinsia  verna,  which 
is  perhaps  the  only  unlucky  combination  in  the  grounds. 
Outside  this  the  ground  rises  gently,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  an  extension  of  the  fountain  basin.     Four  oblong 
beds  are  ranged  in  the  turf  around  the  stone  basin, 
which  are  filled  as  under  in  the  following  patterns  : — 
One  pair,  circles  of  Aubrietia  purpurea,   edged  with 
golden  Stonecrop,  with   long   panels   of  pink  Daises 
edged  with  Pyrethrum,  surrounded  by  red  Daisies,  the 
pattern  being  lined  with  Veronica  incana  and  edged 
with  Sempervivum  californicum.  The  other  pair  of  these 
sunk  beds,  arranged  in  alternation  with  those  described, 
differ  in  these  respects  : — The  panels  are  filled  with 
Aubrietia,  and  the  circles  with  golden  Stonecrop.  These 
four  beds  are  separated  by  four  tazzi  filled  with  golden 
Stonecrop,  which  earlier  in  the  season  were  centred 
with  Hyacinths.      At  a  short  distance  outside,   with 
turf  intervening,  is  a  belt,  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
sunken  part  of  the  garden,   consisting  of  circles  and 
shield   pattern   alternately,   the    boundary  lines   being 
formed  with  Veronica  incana,  with  inner  lines  in   the 
circles  of  Pyrethrum,  filled  with  a  boss  of  pink  Daisies, 
the  shields  being  filled  with  Aubrietia  purpurea.     Next 
comes  a  broad  walk  around  the  basin,  and  on  the  other 
side   of  it   an   outer   belt,    one  half  of  the   width   of 
which    consists   of  vandyked  lines  of  white   Daisies, 
filled  in  with  Cliveden  Purple  Pansy  and  Viola  lutea 
major  (yellow),  the  whole  backed  by  a  line  of  blood- 
red    Wallflowers,    these    having   for   a   background    a 
clipped  Yew  fence  or  Ivy  trained  on  wirework,  which 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  permanent  design. 
But  the  other  half  in  width  of  this  outer  belt  remains 
to  be  described.     The  pattern  is  a  continuous  scroll,  of 
which    circles   form    part.      The   scroll   lines    are    of 
Aubrietia  purpurea,  and  the  circles  Pyrethrums,  with 
centres    of    pink    Daisies.     Lines    of    bright    scarlet 
Daisies  edge  both  back  and  front.     At  equal  distances 
four  walks  radiate  from   these  central   beds,   and   at 
about  half  their  length  each  widens  out  so  as  to  admit 
of  an  oval  bed  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  presents 
features  of  great  interest.     They  are  planted  in  shield 
pattern  j   two  of  the  beds  alternately  are  centred  with 
Williams'  Viola   Perfection,  and   the   remainder  with 
Tulips  ;   all  are   surrounded  by   10  divisions,   five  of 
which  are    filled  with  white   Daisies,    and  five   with 
scarlet,  the  border  consisting  of  a  ring  of  pink  Daisies, 
outside  which  white  ones  are  planted.     The  borders  of 
the  walks  are  planted  as  follows  : — The  pattern  con- 
sists of  diamonds  and  triangles,  the  lines  of  which  are 
formed  of  Pyrethrum  ;  two  of  them  are  filled  thus  : — 
The    diamonds    with    Cliveden    Purple    Pansy,     the 
triangles  pink  Daisies,  edged  on  both  sides  with  white 
ones ;  the  other  two  are  varied  by  the  substitution  of 
Viola  lutea  major  in  the  diamonds,  and  white  Daisies 
edged  with  pink  ones  in  the  triangles. 

Parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  boundary  of  this  spring 
garden  there  runs  a  broad  border,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  a  belt  of  dwarf  Scotch  Firs,  at  the  present  time 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  tenderest  green.  The  borders 
run  south-east,  south-west,  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  are  all  planted  independently.  Briefly  they  may 
be  described  as  under  : — South-east  border  :  pattern, 
set  of  two  circles,  all  planted  with  Daisies  ;  first  circle, 
white  Daisies  centre,  surrounded  by  pink  ones,  with 
scarlet  outside  ;  second  circle,  scarlet  Daisies  centre, 
surrounded  by  pink  and  white  intermingled,  with 
scarlet  ones  outside,  and  so  on  alternately.  The 
spandrils  are  filled  with  Aubrietia  purpurea  and  Stachys 
lanata,  forming  the  defining  lines.  The  effect  of  this 
composition  is  indescribably  sweet  and  soothing ;  the 
harmony  of  colours  is  perfect,  and  a  tired  eye  may  gaze 
on  the  arrangement  with  thorough  refreshment.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  effect  ;  it  is  like  a 
piece  of  colouring  by  Titian. 

South-west  border  : — Pattern  :  Diamonds  and  tri- 
angles, filled  in  thus — diamonds,  alternately  with 
Cliveden  Purple  and  Cliveden  Yellow  Pansies  ;  tri- 
angles, pink  Daisies.     Defining  lines,  Stachys  lanata. 

North-west  border: — Pattern  :  Continuous  scroll, 
the  scroll  lines  formed  by  Aubrietia  purpurea  ;  circles, 
pink  Daisies  ;  angles,  white  Daisies. 

North-east  border  :  — Pattern  :  Parallelograms  and 
circles  alternating,  and  alternately  filled  thus — parallelo- 
grams with  purple^and  yellow  Pansies,  the  circles  filled 
with  Daisies,  white  in  the  centre,  and  pink  for  the  borders. 
So  much  space  has  been  occupied  with  description,  1 
that  moralising  must  be  left  to  another  occasion  ;  but ' 


we  will  coh'clude  our  remarks  by  saying  that  we  would 
cheerfully  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  floral  display 
Surpassing  that  now  on  view  at  Mr.  Quilter's  Lower 
Grounds.  &  \V.  B. 


proper  price  to  be  asked  for  such  a  publication.  To  us 
it  seems  like  Asparagus  itself — too  dear— and  we  say 
this  without  in  the  least  intending  to  disparage  the 
author's  efforts,  or  to  imply  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
outlay  ;  but  we  think  the  book  would  probably  circu- 
late widely  among  gardeners  if  the  cost  were  reduced 
one-half.  After  all,  a  shilling  will  buy  the  pamphlet, 
and  we  hope  very  many  will  make  the  investment  and 
profit  thereby.      .  ■  ■   ,", 

Mr.    Hemsley's    Handbook    of   Hardy    Trees 

and  Shrubs ',  noticed  at  p.  331,  has  been  reproduced 
in  America,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Rand,  who 
has  further  modified  the  work  to  suit  American 
gardeners.  A  Russian  edition  of  Botany  for  Beginners, 
which  originally  appeared  in  these  columns,  is  also  on 
our  table.  A  new  publication  on  bee  culture,  entitled 
the  British  Bee  Journa/,  has  also  been  issued,  and  will 
be  continued  monthly.  It  has  a  promising  look,  and 
will,  we  trust,  be  successful.  A  new  French  periodical, 
La  Nature,  has  also  just  been  issued,  devoted  to 
scientific  subjects  and  their  practical  applications. 


Notable   Gardens. 

The  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birmingham. — 
Spring  gardening  at  the  Lower  Grounds  at  Aston, 
near  Birmingham,  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  has 
reached  a  climax  of  perfection  which  we  think  it  will 
be  difficult  to  surpass.  Year  by  year  Mr.  Quilter  has 
shown  what  superb  results  may  be  achieved  by  means 
of  such  everyday  plants  as  Daisies  and  Pansies,  and  a 
few  other  things  which,  until  quite  recently,  were 
almost  altogether  neglected,  or  met  with  only  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  or  in  rural  cottage  gardens.  That  such 
flowers,  usually  met  with  in  isolated  patches  without 
any  attempt  at  effect,  could  by  judicious  massing  and 
arrangement  be  made  to  produce  results  which  no 
summer  bedding,  with  all  its  cost  and  trouble  had  pro- 
duced, was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  most  ardent  votary 
of  spring  gardening  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  another 
proof  of  the  value  of  common  things,  and  teaches  a 
lesson  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  shows,  too, 
that  there  are  men  and  men,  and  that  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  may  be  made  much  or  little  of,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounFand  quality  of  brains  possessed 
by  those  who  arrange  them. 

To  a  vast  number  of  our  readers  the  Lower  Grounds 
is  a  familiar  spot,  well  known  to  many  prior  to  last 
year,  but  still  better  and  more  widely  known  then  and 
since  as  the  home  of  the  provincial  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1S72.  No  one  present  on  that 
occasion  will  ever  forget  how  charmingly  the  gardens 
are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  grand  old 
mansion  and  park,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
teeming  thousands  of  the  midland  metropolis.  Close 
on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  din  of  mills  and  forges,  and  within  a  few  minutes' 
ride  by  rail  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  easy  of 
access,  the  Lower  Grounds  are  as  secluded  and 
beautiful  as  though  placed  miles  away  in  the  country. 
Formerly  a  portion  of  Aston  Park,  they  still  possess 
all  the  distinguishing  features  of  an  ancestral  domain, 
added  to  which  are  the  charms  of  a  large  and  exqui- 
sitely kept  garden,  dressed  with  all  the  skill  which 
modern  gardening  art  and  enthusiasm  for  horticulture 
can  supply. 

Since  last  year  many  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  made.  Commencing  with  what  so  largely 
conduces  to  the  convenience  of  visitors,  we  may  point 
out  that  the  walks  have  been  drained,  and  rendered 
very  dry  by  a  thick  substratum  of  ashes,  and  that  they 
have  been  continued  all  round  the  boundaries  of  the 
extensive  cricket  field.  The  margins  of  this  long  length 
of  walk  have  been  planted  with  shrubs  and  border 
plants.  The  whole  of  the  cricket  field  has  been  taken 
up,  levelled,  and  returfed,  and  now  forms  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  out  of  London. 

Within  the  grounds  are  two  extensive  lakes — one 
reserved  for  boating,  which  has  at  great  expense  been 
made  of  a  uniform  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  and  thus 
rendered  perfectly  safe  for  unskilled  boatmen,  at  the 
same  time  (being  6  acres  in  extent)  that  it  affords  to  the 
practised  oarsman  ample  space  for  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating exercise  ;  the  other  of  considerable  extent, 
situated  in  the  more  ornamental  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  which  has  recently  been  much  beautified  by  an 
improvement  of  its  banks  and  the  planting  thereon, 
and  still  more  by  the  enlargement  of  its  island,  and  the 
erection  upon  it  of  four  rusticated  duck  houses.  Mr. 
Quilter  hopes  in  time  to  make  a  complete  collection 
of  aquatic  birds,  and  has  already  made  some  progress 
in  that  direction.  At  one  end  of  the  lake  an  aviary  is 
placed,  and  occupied  by  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and 
other  birds. 

The  large  exhibition  pavilion  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  last  year's  show,  was  built  with  a  view  to  per- 
manency. It  consists  of  two  bays,  each  300  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide.  One  of  them  has  been  roofed  in  and 
glazed,  and  half  of  it,  divided  from  the  remainder  by  a 
glazed  partition,  has  been  converted  into  a  commodious 
conservatory  with  an  area  of  5600  square  feet.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  most  varied  collection  of  sub- 
tropical plants,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  The  other  bay  is 
filled  with  specimen  Rhododendrons  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot,  just  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and   affording   residents  in  the   Midland 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  flore-pleno. — 
The  new  double  Lobelia,  noticed  by  you  at  p.  784,  was 
a  chance  seedling  which  originated  in  our  neighbour- 
hood from  seed  saved  from  the  old  Lobelia  pumila 
grandiflora.  The  new  kind,  although  growing  no  taller 
than  the  old  one,  is  more  robust,  and  keeps  better 
through  the  winter — a  point  which  we  consider  is 
greatly  in  its  favour.  The  flowers  also  remain  in 
perfection  much  longer ;  some  of  the  flowers  on  the 
plants  shown  before  the  Floral  Committee  had  been 
out  more  than  a  fortnight.  We  shall  show  again 
shortly  some  plants  that  have  been  grown  entirely  in 
the  open  air,  when  the  colour  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
dark  as  the  old  speciosa.  .S.  Dixon  <S°  Co.,  Amhurst 
Road,  Hackney,  N, 


Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son's  Exhibition  of 
Rhododendrons. — This  exhibition  is  now  in  the 
height  of  perfection,  and  will  well  repay  inspection,  as 
well  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
plants  as  by  those  only  who  appreciate  them  for  their 
beauty  in  masses  under  canvas.  We  rather  miss  the 
large  plants  which  used  to  be  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Waterer  &  Sons  ;  but,  excepting  this,  we  must  say 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  the  plants 
themselves,  pleased  us  as  much  as  anything  we  have 
seen  before  at  Regent's  Park  ;  and  they  prove  more- 
over, and  that  unmistakably,  that  good  loam  suits 
these  plants  quite  as  well  as  peat.  It  would  be  idle  to 
go  into  varieties,  as  all  the  new  ones  are  secured  by 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  as  soon  as  they  are  sent  out,  and 
most  of  them  are  here  represented.  This  is  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son's  first  effort  in  London,  and  it  does  them 
much  credit. 

Alpine  Plants. — In  a  communication  to  the 
Scientific  and  Medical  Society  of  Innsbruck,  Dr. 
Kerner,  according  to  Nature,  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  Alpine  plants,  that  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  even  of  the  flowers  of  many  species 
proceeds  at  the  temperature  of  zero  C. ;  the  flowers 
may  in  some  cases  open,  and  even  mature  their  pollen, 
beneath  a  thick  covering  of  ice,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier   being    penetrated   in   innumerable   places  by 

their  stems.  

PROVERBS    FOR    GENERAL    CIRCULATION. 
The  successful  will  tell  you  that  "  success  is  the  un- 
failing   reward    of   merit."     The   world    too    readily 
believes  the  platitude.     (What  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  ?) 

The  guilty  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  up  and  cast 
the  first  stone. 

The  ambitious  without  talent  are  the  monkeys  fondest 
of  climbing. 

We  have  seen  princes  bow  to  lacqueys,  and  lacqueys 
turn  their  back  upon  princes. 

Sweet  things  have  a  wonderful  knack  of  turning  sour. 
We  are  very  earnest  in  our  prayers  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  others. 

The  scholar  who  is  taught  the  most,  will  not  think 
the  deepest. 

We  too  frequently  build  up  the  characters  of  other 
men  out  of  the  rotten  materials  of  our  own  imagina- 
tions. 

If  you  continue  to  look  at  and  abuse  an  eccentric, 
who  insists  upon  lying  in  a  pig-sty,  he  will  keep  there. 
Take  no  notice  and  he  will  soon  come  out. 

Never  laugh  at  a  hurt  man,  or  ten  to  one  he  will 
hurt  you. 

When  men  are  alive  to  their  own  defects  do  not 
show  that  you  are  keen-sighted. 

Virtue  produces  beauty,  vice  deformity. 
Virtue  prolongs  life,  vice  hastens  death. 
It  is  moral  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  goodlincss, 
not  washed  and  perfumed  skins. 

If  you  spit  upon  a  heated  iron,  it  will  hiss. 
When  fiends  gibber  round  you, — not  a  word  !  look 
straight  forward,  and  march  on. 

Keep  clear  of  the  man  who  has  missed  his  little 
grme. 

Any  pre-eminent  virtue  or  talent  in  a  man  inevitably 
has  its  just  equinox. 

What  duration  do  you  expect  for  the  immortal  fame 
you  would  win, — one,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand 
years?  How  many  fames  have  survived  the  latter 
date? 

A  man  often  hits  his  enemy  harder  by  not  striking. 
There  are  talking  and  writing  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  they  want  consistency. 

Books  should  be  regarded  as  storehouses,  not  as  sub- 
stitutes for  thinking. 

Vague  speculations  which  can  never  be  authenticated 
demoralise  the  mind,  and  divert  it  from  true  science. 

Englishmen  want  to  plant  a  little  England  every- 
where. 

Britons  arc  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  heathens 
unacquainted  with  Christianity  and  English  law,  and 
immediately  punish  them  for  their  ignorance. 


June  14,   1873.] 
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The  nation  which  has  the  acumen  to  adopt  the  pro- 
portionate or  symmetrical  system  of  education  will  in- 
evitably be  great.  Disproportion  is  the  cause  of  crime 
and  the  fall  of  nations. 

A  vicious  people  will  soon  be  an  enslaved  people. 
The  Builder.    __^_ 

THE  WEATHER. 

STATS  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  June  ii,  1S73. 
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June        5.— Generally  cloudy  and  misty.     Rain  fell  in  early  morning 

—  6.— Overcast,  hazy  and  dull  till  evening,  then  very  fine  and 

nearly  cloudless. 

—  7. — Variable  but  very  hne- 

—  8.— Overcast  till  noon.     Nearly  cloudless  and  fine  at  night. 

—  9.— Thin  cloud  covered  the  sky  till  evening,  then  cleared 

partially  away. 

—  10.— Generally  overcast.     Rain  at  night. 

—  11.— Rain  in  early  morning.  iVcry  changeable  during  the  day. 

TAMES  GLAISHER. 


darken  (Operations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation,  and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard- wooded  Plants. — As  the 
growth  of  the  young  stock  advances,  the  whole  should 
be  gone  over  and  tied  out,  bringing  the  strongest 
shoots  that  each  plant  has  made,  which  will  generally 
be  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  down  in  a  horizontal 
position  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  advantage  of  treat- 
ing the  plants  in  this  manner  at  the  present  season,  in 
preference  to  deferring  it  to  the  winter  or  ordinary 
tying  season  is,  that  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
the  shoots  will  bend  without  the  danger  of  breaking 
that  exists  when  the  wood  is  hardened  in  the  dormant 
season  ;  this  more  especially  applies  to  the  different 
varieties  of  Polygala,  Pimelea,  and  similar  upright- 
growing  plants,  which,  if  not  kept  well  down  to  the 
pot  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  become  bare 
and  naked  from  the  pot  upwards,  a  state  which  should 
never  be  tolerated  where  high-class  culture  is  carried 
out.  If  this  system  of  early  training  is  properly  attended 
to  the  plants  will  go  on  for  years,  well  furnished  with 
leaves  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  It  is  likewise  the  best 
method  of  equally  balancing  the  growth,  leaving  the 
weaker  shoots  which  the  plants  make  to  assume  an 
upright  position,  whereby  they  become  stronger,  reduc- 
ing proportionately  the  superabundant  luxuriance  of  the 
over-strong  shoots,  which,  if  they  merely  have  their 
points  pinched  out,  as  is  often  done,  soon  take  the 
lead  again,  leaving  the  weaker  shoots  to  make  puny 
growth  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  perish.  Azaleas. — 
As  soon  as  each  plant  goes  out  of  flower,  pick  all  the 
seed-pods  off  before  they  have  time  to  form  seed, 
which  plants  that  flower  late  do  much  more  freely  than 
the  early  bloomed  plants,  correspondingly  weakening 
them  and  robbing  them  of  strength  that  should  be 
directed  towards  making  growth  for  another  year. 
Encourage  plants  that  are  making  growth  by  early 
closing,  syringing  freely,  with  sufficient  shade  to  pro- 
mote free  growth,  but  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  full 
amount  of  light  so  necessary  for  strong  robust  health. 
Look  well  to  the  early-flowered  plants,  for  if  the  larva 
of  thrips  or  red  spider  have  escaped  the  dressings  for 
their  destruction  previously  advised,  they  will  now 
breed  apace.  Syringing  with  tobacco-water  for  the 
destruction  of  thrips,  and  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst, 
2  oz.  to  the  gallon,  for  red  spider,  will  be  found  the 
safest  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  remedy.  It  takes 
more  time  than  fumigation,  but  is  much  safer  in  not 
injuring  the  foliage.  Continue  to  pot  such  plants  that 
have  flowered  in  succession,  and  are  now  in  that  stage 
of  growth  recommended  for  the  operation  in  former 
Calendars.  CamelliaswiU  now  be  making  active  growth  ; 
the  earliest  will  have  set  their  flower-buds,  which  will 
be  getting  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  plants 
being  removed  from  the  situation  they  have  been 
grown  in  to  cooler  quarters  :  a  north  house  is  the  best 
for  them.  If  the  convenience  of  a  retarding  house  with 
a  northern  aspect  exists,  it  will  now  be  getting  thinned 
of  its  spring  occupants,  and  cannot  be  turned  to  better 


account  than  the  accommodation  of  the  early  set 
Camellias.  The  plants  that  are  making  later  growth 
should  be  encouraged  by  slight  shade,  free  use  of  the 
syringe,  with  a  nice  humid  atmosphere.  Heathi. — 
See  that  these  receive  attention  in  the  increased  amount 
of  water  at  the  roots  they  require  when  in  active  growth 
or  maturing  a  crop  of  flowers,  under  the  drying  influence 
of  long  days  and  bright  weather.  T.  Baines,  Scmthgate. 
Plant  Stove. — The  routine  of  watering,  syringing, 
ventilating,  shading,  &c,  must  be  regularly  and  care- 
fully attended  to.  These,  with  tying  in,  training  the 
plants,  and  keeping  them  free  from  insects,  will  form 
the  principal  operations  for  some  time.  In  tying  in  and 
training  plants,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  formality. 
Of  late  the  conical  style  has  predominated  to  such  an 
extent  that  nearly  all  classes  of  plants  have  been  trained 
and  shaped  into  that  form.  This  style  and  form  may 
be  suitable  to  a  certain  class  of  plants,  but  quite  out  of 
character  in  others.  The  more  a  plant  is  trained  to 
tesemble  its  natural  growth  the  better,  and  a  well- 
grown  plant  trained  into  a  natural  style  of  bush  is 
certainly  preferable  to  a  plant  twisted  and  distorted  into 
a  conical  shape,  perfectly  out  of  accord  with  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant.  Continue  to  propagate  young 
stock  for  winter,  and  pot  off  such  as  are  already  rooted. 
Amongst  the  many  useful  plants  (or  winter  decoration, 
besides  those  with  variegated  or  ornamental  foliage  and 
berries,  are  the  vaiious  kinds  of  Begonias,  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima  and  alba,  Pentas  carnea  and  rosea,  Aphe- 
landra  Roezlii,  cristata,  &c.  ;  Eucharis  amazonica, 
Centradenia  rosea,  &c.  ;  Cyrtanthera  magnifica, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Centropogon  rosea,  Hebe- 
clinum  ianthinum  and  atrorubens,  Justicia  carnea, 
&c.  ;  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  Euphorbia  jacquiniceflora  and 
splendens,  the  different  varieties  of  Gesneras,  Tydceas, 
&c,  Epiphyllum  truncatum  and  its  varieties,  &c.  Most 
of  these,  if  pushed  on  gently  now,  will  form  fine  speci- 
mens by  Christmas.  Perhaps  no  plants  are  more  useful 
for  winter  decoration  than  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Epiphyllum  ;  a  large  stock  of  these  should  always  be 
kept  on  hand,  ready  to  introduce  into  heat  when 
required.  Nothing  looks  more  graceful  on  the  dinner- 
table  than  these  plants,  worked  at  suitable  heights, 
varying  from  I  foot  to  3  feet.  See  that  water  is  freely 
and  frequently  sprinkled  on  every  evaporating  surface 
during  bright  days,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
drying  effects  of  the  abundant  ventilation  so  indispens- 
able in  hot  weather ;  and  at  all  times  let  cleanliness 
and  neatness  prevail  in  the  houses.  Edward  Bennett, 
Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 


reserve  garden,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  cuttings 
as  early  as  possible,  and  also  to  afford  opportunities  of 
forming  correct  opinionsas  to  their  merits  or  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  recommended. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  this  from  seeing  them  growing 
in  pots  only,  as  most  plants  assume  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent character  or  habit  of  growth  when  planted  out ; 
and  as  these  novelties,  in  the  way  of  bedding-out 
plants,  are  generally  objects  of  considerable  interest  to 
all  who  are  in  possession  of  or  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  flower  garden ;  and  although  they  may  not 
always  come  quite  up  to  the  description  given 
to  them  by  their  introducers,  nor  in  every  instance 
altogether  realise  the  expectations  of  their  pur- 
chasers, still  some  allowance  must  necessarily  be 
made  on  account  of  diversity  of  soils,  situations, 
seasons,  &c,  yet,  taken  altogether,  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  material  at  command 
for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  the  parterre  some  20  or 
more  years  ago,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  present  day,  will,  I  think, 
feel  little  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  producers  or  in- 
troducers of  new  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  The  rock  garden,  or  hardy  fernery,  should 
also  have  occasional  attention,  and  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  &c.  The  fronds  of  such  species  of  Ferns  as 
the  Athyriums  and  Blechnums,  &c,  being  still  in  a 
tender  state,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  attacked  by  slugs 
or  snails,  which  must  be  carefully  searched  for  and 
destroyed,  and  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  too 
dry,  they  are  very  likely  to  become  a  prey  to  red- 
spider  or  thrips  ;  should  this  unfortunately  occur,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  sponge  the  fronds  with  diluted 
tobacco-water.  The  Osmunda  regalis  is  amongst  the 
finest  of  hardy  Ferns,  but  rarely  succeeds  well  unless 
in  a  somewhat  moist  situation  ;  or,  failing  this,  it 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St  Edmund's. 


FLOWER  GARDEN.  Sfc. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — The  princi 
pal  operation  connected  with  the  parterre,  viz.,  that  of 
planting  the  various  beds,  borders,  vases,  &c,  will 
now  be  completed,  and  order  and  neatness  should  again 
pervade  this  department.  In  order  to  secure  this,  how- 
ever, constant  and  diligent  attention  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  walks,  lawns,  flower-beds,  &c,  in  proper  order. 
Continue  to  eradicate  Plantains  and  all  other  broad- 
leaved  weeds  from  the  lawn,  and  keep  the  mowing- 
machine  or  the  scythe,  and  also  the  daisy-rake,  con- 
stantly at  work.  At  the  present  time  Daisies  appear 
to  be  more  than  usually  floriferous.  As  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  &c,  increase  in  growth  they  should  be 
carefully  pegged  down,  in  order  to  have  the  surface  of 
the  beds  covered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with 
a  view  to  encourage  rapid  development  in  the  plants, 
the  flowers  should,  for  some  time,  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  perceived.  Continue  also  to  frequently  stir  and 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil  among  bedding  plants  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  amongst  subtropical  plants,  or  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  mulch  with  rotted  manure.  This  will 
be  found  to  greatly  promote  growth,  and  will  prevent 
the  surface  of  the  soil  from  becoming  hard,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do  on  account  of  repeated  waterings.  Box 
edgings  to  walks  and  beds,  &c.,  may  now  be  cut,  and 
when  other  species  of  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  Thrift,  Daisies,  Saxifragas,  &c,  they  should 
now  be  trimmed  and  regulated,  and  all  decayed 
flowers  removed.  Stake  and  tie  up  Hollvlwcks 
and  Dahlias  as  they  require  it,  and  let  her- 
baceous plants  of  all  sorts  have  every  necessary 
atttention,  removing  decayed  flower-stalks,  &c,  while 
such  plants  as  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes  may  have 
their  shoots  thinned  out,  and  carefully  staked  up.  The 
thinning  out  is  very  necessary  if  fine  large  trusses  of 
bloom  are  desired.  Polyanthuses,  Oxlips,  and  Hardy- 
Primroses  will  now  be  out  of  bloom  ;  and  supposing 
the  best  varieties  to  have  been  marked  or  named,  when 
in  flower,  they  may  now  be  increased  by  division,  as 
should  also  the  various  kinds  of  Spring  Bedding  Pan- 
sies,  Viola  eornnta  and  lutea,  Aubrietia  deltoidea, 
deltoidea  variegata,  and  Campbellii;  Myosotis  dissiti/lora, 
Omphalodes  verna,  Phlox  verna,  Hepaticas,  Genlianas, 
&c.  After  they  have  been  divided,  they  should, 
together  with  rooted  cuttings  of  the  various  sorts 
of  double-flowered  Wallflowers,  and  seedling  plants 
of  the  Belvoir  Yellow  and  various  German 
varieties,  be  planted  in  beds  or  lines  in  the  reserve 
garden,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  furnishing  the 
flower-beds  when  the  summer  bedding  plants  are 
removed.  Novelties  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants  are 
generally  sent  out  in  the  form  of  very  small  plants 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May,  and  if  they 
have  been  repotted  and  properly  attended  to,  they  will 
now  be  sufficiently  established  to  be  planted  out  in  the 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — If  the  temperature  of  the  houses  can  be 
maintained  at  700  to  750  at  night,  without  artificial 
assistance,  so  much  the  better ;  but  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  lower  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  fires.  Undiminished  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  beds  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  will  likewise  be  requisite  ;  the  heat  should 
be  kept  in  an  equable  state  from  So°  to  90°,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  required  to  start  into 
fruit,  when  a  variation  of  temperature  is  sometimes 
necessary.  This  matter  is  of  great  moment  in  success- 
fully cultivating  Pine-apples.  It  formerly  required  con- 
siderable  experience  and  judgment  to  secure  uniformity 
and  endurance  of  the  heat  in  the  beds  by  fermenting 
materials,  but  it  is  now  rendered  perfectly  easy  through 
the  completeness  of  hot-water  appliances.  Continue 
the  last  fortnight's  directions  to  the  fruiting  plants.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ripe  fruit  two  or  three  weeks 
after  it  is  ripe,  the  plants,  with  the  fruit,  should  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  place,  and  water  should  be  sparingly 
supplied.  Give  every  attention  to  successional  plants. 
Whenever  favourable  ventilate  freely,  as  advised,  and 
see  to  the  watering  and  syringing  of  the  plants  regu- 
larly, also  to  moistening  the  pathways  and  the  other 
available  surfaces  in  the  house  whenever  necessary. 
G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

MARKET  GARDENING. 
Jack  Frost  has  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  taken  his 
departure,  after  giving  us  a  parting  pinch  as  a  remem- 
brancer, leaving  fields  of  Potatos,  that  the  night  before 
looked  beautifully  green  and  healthy,  with  strong 
haulm  4  or  5  inches  high,  the  next  day  black  and  par- 
boiled, and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  is  now'  to  be  seen. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  did  not  escape  his  withering 
grip,  as  witness  the  shrivelled  heaps  under  the  bushes. 
How  the  Apples  and  Pears  have  suffered,  time  alone 
will  show,  but  the  black  eyes  of  the  early  Strawberries 
tell  of  their  fight  with  their  old  enemy  ;  and  the  Scarlet 
Runners  and  first  plantings  of  French  Beans  have  had 
their  ranks  terribly  thinned.  The  warm  weather  has  put 
a  little  growth  into  Asparagus,  which  was  really  want- 
ing. Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  Asparagus  beds 
clean  from  weeds,  to  let  the  sun  penetrate  the  mould. 
Advantage  must  be  taken  of  every  shower  to  plant  out 
early  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  succession 
crops  of  Lettuce.  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  planted 
over  first  Cos  Lettuce  that  are  now  being  tied  and 
pulled  for  market,  or  between  the  rows  of  early  Cabbage 
that  are  now  in  full  cut.  Recrop  Radish  beds  as  fast 
as  they  are  cleared  ;  the  weeds  may  be  hoed  off  into 
the  alleys  and  dug  in,  and  the  ground  planted  with 
French  Beans,  which  is  a  better  plan  at  this  season 
than  digging  all  the  ground.  Vegetable  Marrcrws 
should  now  be  put  out ;  these  follow  very  well  after 
Radishes,  planting  them  up  the  alleys.  A  famous  tool 
for  this  operation  is  "  Godfrey's  pot-plunger,"  invented 
by  a  practical  gardener  of  Putney  ;  with  this  tool  an 
acre  of  Marrows  can  be  planted  in  a  very  little  time.  They 
are  made  either  for  48's  or  60' s,  and  being  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  pots,  there  is  no  delay  m  closing 
the  plants.  They  are  also  first-rate  tools  for  plunging 
plants  in  their  pots,  as  the  point  of  the  iron  plunger 
leaves  a  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  which  pre- 
vents worms  getting  in  ;  it  is  also  a  very  useful  and 
expeditious  tool  for  bedding  out  Geraniums,  &c. 
London  Market  Gardener. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  plant  out,  as  ground  becomes  vacant, 
sUccessional  crops  of  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  and  the 
earlier  kinds  of  Broccoli,  as  Snow's  Winter  White,  &c. 
Celery1)  for  later  crops,  should  also  be  pricked  out  on 
well  manured  ground.  Weusually  find  it  best  to  place  the 
manure,  if  well  decomposed,  on  the  surface,  as  it  assists 
in  keeping  the  roots  cool,  and  encourages  their  keeping 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  admit  of  lifting  the  plants  with 
good  balls  when  required.  Peas  of  the  early  planted 
crops  should  now  be  in  use.  Give  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  at  least  once  a  week.  Those  of  later 
growth  will  also  be  benefited  by  the  same  treatment, 
and  well  mulching  the  space  between  the  rows, 
as  before  directed.  With  a  liberal  watering 
directly  to  the  root,  crops  of  Peas,  Runners,  Beans,  &c. , 
produce  double  the  crop,  and  continue  very  much 
lo.iger  in  bearing  than  when  not  so  treated,  as  even  in 
a  wet  summer  the  space  of  ground  covered  by  the 
foliage  generally  turns  up  extremely  dry.  Other  vege- 
tables are  now  coming  in  freely.  Asparagus  should  be 
cut  sparingly,  and  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
enable  the  plants  to  get  the  influence  of  summer  heat, 
to  mature  the  buds  for  next  year's  supply.  The  beds 
should  be  carefully  hoed  over  as  soon  as  the  grass 
begins  to  grow  freely,  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt 
afterwards  applied  over  the  surface.  This  is  best  done 
in  wet  weather,  so  as  to  be  more  immediately  carried 
into  contact  with  the  roots.  About  I  lb.  of  salt 
to  20  square  yards  may  be  safely  applied  at 
one  time,  and  with  favourable  weather  may 
be  repeated  during  the  growing  season.  Where 
birds  are  numerous  the  earlier  kinds  of  Straw- 
berries now  commencing  to  ripen  should  be  at  once 
netted  ;  later  kinds,  as  British  Queen  and  others,  ripen 
their  fruit  much  better  if  tied  up.  Our  plan  is  to  put 
three  to  five  sticks  equidistant  round  the  plant,  and 
wind  a  strand  of  matting  or  bagging  twine  round  the 
top  of  these,  so  as  to  just  enable  the  fruit  to  hang  over. 
By  this  means  we  have  had  Elton  and  Myatt's  Eleanor 
in  good  condition  into  the  first  weeks  of  August,  as 
every  fruit  ripens  up  and  colours  well,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  these  kinds  in  a  wet  season  if  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground.  Advantage  should  be  taken  to  layer 
runners  in  sufficient  quantity  for  pot  cultivation.  They 
are  best  layered  in  3-inch  pots,  and  shifted  on  into  6  or 
7-inch  when  well  established.  W.  Cox,  Madresfieht 
Court, 

FORESTRY. 
Newly  planted  trees  will  require  attention.  Those  of 
large  size,  if  not  covered  over  the  surface  with  stones, 
should  have  it  forked  over  and  copiously  watered  ;  a 
mulching  should  afterwards  be  made  of  rank  grass  or 
weeds  at  hand,  which  serves  to  keep  the  ground  longer 
moist  and  prevents  cracking.  Those  trees  planted  in 
clumps  or  along  the  margins  of  plantations  for  perma- 
nent effect,  will  require  looking  over,  and  any  branches 
of  nurses  which  are  apt  to  bear  down  by  weight  of 
foliage  will  require  to  be  shortened.  The  best  imple- 
ment for  this  purpose,  when  the  trees  are  young,  is  a 
light  hedge  switcher,  which  serves  at  the  same  time 
for  a  walking-stick.  Wood  put  aside  for  charring 
may  now  be  cut  up  preparatory  for  burning.  Store 
away  the  remainder  of  the  Oak  bark,  which  should 
now  be  ready  in  the  latest  districts.  J.  Webster. 


of  both  are  wireworms,  feeding  on  roots  and  other 
vegetable  matters.  The  beetles  themselves,  we  believe, 
are  carnivorous,  and  therefore  rather  useful  than  other- 
wise. We  have  never  known  either  of  them  to  damage 
the  Vine  in  any  state.  Alb.  M. 


Erratum. — We  inadvertently  omitted  to  state  in  our  last 
issue  that  the  paragraph,  "  Striking  Assertions,"  at 
p.  785,  was  extracted  from  the  columns  of  our  contem- 
porary, The  Builder,  and  hasten  to  repair  the  omission. 

Communications  Received,— J.  F. —  D.,  Deal.  —  O.  (next 
week).— L.  &  B.— G.  Bennett  (with  thanks).— A.  D.  B.— 
A.  G.  U.  —  A.  D.  —  Incognito.  —  Camjee.  —  N.  R.  &  Co.  — 
R.  H.  M.— W.  T.  D.— J.  E.,  Exeter.— W.  F.  C  — E.  \V.  B. 
— Ubique. — Llannon. 


larhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— June  13. 
The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  home-grown  and 
foreign  produce,  and  a  steady  amount  of  business  is  doing, 
at  fair  prices  for  the  season.  Continental  goods  com- 
prise Cherries,  Apricots,  Figs,  Artichokes,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Peas,  and  Tomatos.  Heavy  arrivals  of  Potatos 
from  the  West  and  Channel  Islands  are  reported  ;  prices, 
however,  remain  without  much  alteration. 


Apples,  p.  doz. 
Apricots,  p.  doz. 
Cherries,  p.  box 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 
Melons,  each 


Fruit, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
.  2  oto  3  o 
.   2  o —  4  o 

30—40 


6  o- 
6  o- 


2  o 
S  o 
8  o — 12  o 
6  fi — 12  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


Nectarines,  p.  doz 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 

Oranges,  p.  100 

Peaches,  p.  doz. 

Pears,  per  doz. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  6  o— to  o 

Strawberries,  per  oz.  o  9 — 

Walnuts,  d.  bush.   ,.K  o —  o  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

12  ot024  o 
..—26 
6  o — 1 

*5  ° — 30  o 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Calceolarias. .  do. 
Rhodanthe..  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  24,  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.   12  o 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do.  12  0—30  o 


6  o — 12  o 
9  o — 18  o 
6  0—18  o 
6  o 


-90 

-36  o 

-24  o 


s.  d  5.  d. 
Fuchsia  ..p.doz.  6  otois  o 
Double  Pelar. 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Carnations,  per  doz, 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz, 

sprays 
Lilies  of  the  Valley, 

p.  buncli 


goniums     . .  do.  6  o —  9  o 

Mignonette  ..  do.  4  o—  6  o 

Myrtles          . .  do. 

Pelargonium,  do. 

Petunias        . .  do. 

Spiraea  japonica.do.  12  o — 24  o 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .  do.  4  o —  6 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d 

2  oto  4  o     Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  cto  6  o 
Narcissus,  p.  doz,  .. 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz 
—  06        bunches 

Roses,  p.  doz. 
Tropxolum,  per  doz, 
bunches 
Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch 
Horse  Radish,p.  bun, 
Leeks,  per  bunch 
Lettuces,  per  score . 


30—90 
6  o — 18  o 
6  o 


3  o—  6  o 
o  6 


4  o —  6  o 
1  6 —  6  o 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Collection  of  Vegetables  :  J.  M.  If  the  schedule 
says  nothing  to  exclude  forced  vegetables,  forced 
Tomatos  are  certainly  admissible  "in  a  collection  of 
12  varieties." 

HOYA  CARNOSA  :  F.  J.  Y.  It  will  live  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  does  best  in  a  warm  corner. 

Lawn  Sweeping  Machine  :  A.  D.  is  recommended  to 
communicate  with  some  of  the  lawn-mowing  machine- 
makers. 

Lord  Cathcart's  PRize :  W.  Clark.  It  is  not  yet 
awarded. 

Names  of  Plants:  A.  If  a  wild  specimen  it  is  Pyrus 
torminalis. — A.  Peacock.  1,  Mesembryanthemum  muri- 
catum  ;  2,  CEnothera  prostrata  ;  3,  some  Eugenia  with- 

1  out    flower ;    4,    Melaleuca    fasciculi  flora,    from  Swan 
River  ;  5,  Cereus  flagelliformis  ;  6,  Mesembryanthemum 
falciforme? — P.  H,  G.  Both  seem  to  be  Hoya  bella, 
one  a  small  flowered  variety  only. — J.  S.  1,  Caragana 
frutescens  ;  2,  C.  microphylla  ;  3,  spinosa.  —  C.  W.  S. 
The  Japanese  plant  is  Cymbidium  virens.     The  Tricho- 
pilia  appears  to  be    a  species    near  T.   subulata. — 
T.  Smith.  Rosa  fraxinifolia.— C.  B.  F.  1,  Pyrus  Aria ; 
2,   Pyrus  fennica.  —  Young  Gardener.    1,  Kalmia  lati- 
folia  ;  2,    Philadelphus,   or  Mock  Orange.— C.  B.  F. 
Lastrea  spinulosa.  —  G.    Y.    Lomaria    gibba    major. 
Lymington,  Very  rough  specimens.    3,  Kalmia  glauca  ; 
4,Ceanothus  dentatus  ;  5,  Geranium  ibericum  ;  6,  Trol- 
lius  europasus  ;  7,  Hemerocallis  lutea  ;  9,  Iris  sibirica. 
Pelargoniums  :  B.  J.  P.    3,  is  the  only  one  worth 
keeping  ;    that,   if  it  is  a  good  grower,  may  prove  of 
average  merit. 
The  Ash  :  A  Correspondent  asks  whether  the  Ash  tree 
was  ever  known  to  be  later  in  full  leaf  than  it  appears 
this  year,  and,  if  so,  in  what  year. 
Veitch  Memorial  Prizes  :  II.  H.  In  order  to  compete 
for  these  at  the  ensuing  Bath  Show,  you  must  give 
notice  immediately  to  Mr.  Moore,  Chelsea.     See  the 
schedules. 
Vine  Insects  :  E.  E.     Your  insects  belong  to  the  Ela- 
teridas,   or  Click  beetles ;   one  is  named   Corymbites 
pec  Unicornis,  the  other  Agriotes  obscurus.    The  larvee 


*.  d.  s.  d. 

o  2  to  o  4 

30—50 

o  4 —  o  6 

o —  2  o 


Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  6- 


Artichokes,  green  ,ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .  2  o —  6  o 
—     French,  do. . .  2  o —  8  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  q —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz, . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,new,p.  bunch  1  6 —  2  o 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  -2  o —  6  o 
—  spring,  per  doz.  o  6—  1  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  a  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  9 —  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  30 
Potatos — Round,  qs.  to  12.T.  p.  cwt. :  Kidneys,  gs.  od.  to  125.  do. ; 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  lb.,  ad.  to  $d. 


Onions,  per  bush. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. , . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun. 


o  4 —  o  6 

o  2 —  o  4 

0  3 —  1  o 
06-.. 
3  o —  , . 
26—36 

1  6 —  2  o 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL      RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES;   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.  FETTITT,  Apicultural   Institute,  Dover. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  AND  CO.S  PATENT.  — Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

JNEWLANDS  and  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to 
•  their  List  of  Articles  used  by  Horticulturists  and  others,  viz. : — 
SHADING  MATERIAL,  NETTING,  RUSSIAN  MATS.  FIBRE 
for  Tying,  GARDEN  and  LAWN  TENTS,  LINES  and  TWINE, 
ROPES,  CANVAS,  SACKS,  &c 

482,  New  Oxford  Street,  W. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,    a  RANGE  of  SPAN- 
ROOFED  HOUSE  or  HOUSES,   in  good  condition   (if  with 
a  lantern-top  preferred),   18  to  24  feet  wide,  60  to  100  feet  long. 

Sizes,  price,  and  all  particulars  to  be  addressed  to  JOHN  GOUGH, 
the  Gardens,  Summer  Hill,  Kingswinford,  near  Dudley. 


ALEXANDRA  PAR  K.— Notwithstanding  the 
Calamitous  Fire,  the  PARK  is  OPEN  to  the  Public  DAILY 
from  10  till  6.  Admission  is.,  Season  Tickets  free.  The  Banqueting 
Hall  is  Open,  and  the  magnificent  Band  of  the  Company,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  Weist  Hill,  perlorm  there  daily  at  3  p.m. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK.— The  splendid  DISPLAY  of 
RHODODENDRONS  by  Messrs.  JOHN  WAl'ERER  and 
SON,  which  are  NOW  in  full  BLOOM,  will  remain  on  view  through- 
out the  present  month. 


ALEXANDRA     PARK.  —  The     GREAT    HORSE 
SHOW  will  take  place  JUNE  23,  24,  25,26,  and  27,  as  already 
announced.     Advertisements  for  Catalogues   to  be   sent   to   Messrs 
Se  Co.,  Printers,  Wine  Office  Court,  FleetJStrect,  E.C. 

LEXANDRA    PARK.— REFRESHMENTS  wilfbe 

provided  in  the  BANQUETING  HALL,  the  GRAND  STAND 
ano  ARCHERY  and  CRICKET  PAVILIONS,  by  Messrs 
BERTRAM  and  ROBERTS. 


A 


LEXAN  DRA  .t  PARK. 


/^[.REAT     EXCURSION     FETE,    JUNE  16. 


SCOTCH     DAY,   JUNE  28. 

LEXANDRA  PARK.—  During  the  HOR~SE  S H OW 

a  TENT  will  be  provided  and  STALLS  erected  gratuitously  for 
the  use  of  the  Bazaar  Holders,  who  had  standings  in  the  Palace 
previous  to  the  Eire. 


ALEXANDRA    PARK.— Temporary  Season   Tickets 
need  not  be  exchanged,  but  will  be  available  until  May  31,  1874. 


G 


AS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sijes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  151. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance! 

G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee,     59,     Old     Bailej',     E.C;     and 

98,  Barrington  Ko,-i,l,  Knsl  Bii.\trm,  S  \V. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show, 

To  be  HELD  at  BATH,  TUNE  34. 
By  Rule  to  "all  Cut  flowers  arc  to  be  exhibited  on  proper  stnnds,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  " 

CHAPMAN'S   PATENT  WATER-TUHE  STANDS 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the 
best  now  in  use,  and  awarded  their  Silver  Medal. 

Amateurs,  Ac,  can  now  be  supplied  with  Stands,  or  Stands  and 
Transmission  Cases,  in  which  Exhibits  can  be  forwarded  any  distance, 
ready  to  place  on  Show  Tables. 

Post  Office  Orders  from  unknown  Correspondents  will  have  atten 
Hon.     A  liberal  Discount  for  Cash,     For  Price  Lists  address 
W.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Bristol  Koad,  Gloucester: 


T  C.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
'J  .  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


RODERICK.        NICOLSON,     ADVERTISING     AGENT 
and  General  Commission  Acent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
street,  E.C. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Fumess  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street.  Blackfriars,  London,  SE. 

FARMING  in  AMERICA.—  There  are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA. 
varying  in  price  from  I2r.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautilul  and  home- 
like as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information,  address 
SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange  Agency, 
34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,     either    to     RENT    or     PURCHASE, 
within  easy  access  to  London,  FIFTY  or  ONE  HUNDRED 
ACRES  of  good   LAND,  with  House  and  Premises. 

Mr.  WOODTHORPE,  Valuer,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


FREEHOLD  LAND  for  SALE,  would  suit  a  Florist 
or  Nurseryman,  or  to  build  a  Villa  on  {fenced  in),  156  by  156  feet, 
price  £160,  near  Sudbury  Station,  8  miles  from  London. 
Mr.  JOHNSON,  Wtmbley,  near  Harrow. 


FLORIST'S   BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD,    West    End. 
First-class.     Best  position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office.  Brompton  Road,  S  VV 

O     BE     DISPOSED     OF,     an      Old     Established 

NURSERY  and  SEED  BUISNESS.  in  an  excellent  situation, 
close  to  a  large  station  on  a  main  line  of  Railway. 

M.   B..  Post  Office,  St.  Alban's. 


To  Seedsmen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  SEED  SHOP,  established  30  years, 
the  rent  only  £30  per  annum,  consisting  of  a  Six-roomed  House, 
with  a  private  entrance.     Goodwill  and  Fixtures,  £150. 

O.  N.,  24,  Hi^h  Street,  Wandsworth.  Surrey,  S.W. 

Ashford,  Middlesex. 

FIVE  ACRES  NURSERY  or  MARKET  GARDEN 
GROUND;  Double  Frontage;  Lease  30  years:  Rent  £y$.  A 
Lease  may  be  had  at  an  additional  rent  of  £2$.  Rates  ana  "Taxes 
moderate.  Immediate  possession.  Fourteen  miles  from  London, 
near  Ashford,  Sunbury,  and  Feltham  Stations.  Windsor   Line. 

S.  SMITH,  31,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. ;  or  at  the  Manor, 
Fell  ham. 

To  the  Trade. 

OALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

O     and    all    kinds    of    NURSERY     STOCK,    are    held    EVERY 
WEEK   at    KETTELWELL'S    ROOMS,   22,  King  Street,   Covent 
Garden,  W,C.     Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week   • 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Friars  Place,  East  Acton. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  JOBMASTERS,  and  OTHER?. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  favoured  with  instructions  from 
II.  J.  Emanuel,  Esq.,  who  is  going  abroad,  to  SM.L  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  1'rcmises.  on  TUESDAY.  Tune  17.  and  following 
day,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  GENUINE  OUT- 
DOOR EFFECTS,  comprising  nine  very  handsome  Carriage  and 
Saddle  Horses  (one  Thoroughbred),  a  fast  Trotting  Pony,  nearly  new 
circular-fronted  Brougham,  pair-horse  Break,  Landau,  Cabriolet, 
spirting  Dog-cart,  Gig,  light  Van,  two  Chaise  Carts,  Donkey,  Cart, 
and  Harness,  seven  sets  of  capital  plated  and  brass-mounted  Harness, 
very  superior  Horse  Clothing.  Saddles  and  Bridles,  and  Stable 
Utensils;  three  fine  Hereford  Cows  in  full  Milk,  four  Heifers,  and 
one  Calf,  and  200  head  of  choice  Poultry. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale  (Sunday  excepted), 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer.  16,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Imported  Orchids  from  Burmah,  New  Grenada, 

and  the  EAST   INDIES. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEN'S  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  June  17.  at  naif-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  CHOICE  ORCHIDS  from  Burmah.  including  good  plants  of  the 
rare  Dcndrobium  crystnllinum,  Dcndrobium  licnsonia:,  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum,  Dcndrobium  formostim  gigantcum,  Vanda  Rcnsoniir, 
Acrides  Lobbii,  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  and  an  importation  from 
New  Grenada  of  a  large  quantity  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans, 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  Odnntoglossum  rnronanum,  O.  Pcscatorci, 
Utricularia  montana,  Restrcnia  antennifern,  &-c;  also  an  importation 
from  the  East  Indies  of  the  rare  Vanda  lamcllata,  Thalxnopsis 
amabilis,  P.  Scliillcriana,  P.  grand i flora,  Dcndrobium  formosurot 
Saccolabium  violaceum,  Saccolabium  H.irrisoni,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  sold  an  importation  from  the  Table  Mountain  of  the 
11LUE  DISA,  D.  Ilcrschelli,  and  a  quantity  of  good  TUBERS  of 
Uisa  grandiflora. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  Tunc  ig,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  six  species 
of  PESCATnKEA.  M  AS  DE  VAX  LI  AS.  ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 
ONCIDIUMS,  CATTLEVAS,  and' other  Plants,  from  Messrs.  Patin 
&  Lalindi. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sate,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  TUESDAV  and 
VVEDN  ESDAY,  June  24  and  2S.  at  half- past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each 
day,  the  whole  of  his  Extensive  and  Valuable  COLLECTION  of 
OKCHI  DS,  comprising  many  line  I'lants,  and  some  quite  unique. 
i  hi  virw  tin1  mum imc  "I  S.tlc,  and  1  atalnj;ucs  had. 

Important  Sale  of  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  Other  Plants. 

MR.  J.    ('.    STEVENS  is  favoured  with  instructions 
1,  SELL  by  AUCTION,  during  the  season,  the  whole  of 

Mir  valu.ibl.-   ii.lk-.iinn-,  (,l  ALOES,  AGAVES,  KERNS,  and  other 
PLANTS,  formed  byW,  Wilson  Saunders,  Eaq.,ai  Hillfield,  Rcigate. 

The  days  of  Sale  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Auction    Rooms    and    offices,    38,    King    Street,   C»vent  Cafdea 

London,  W.C    Established  17O0. 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  ONE  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION  THIS  DAY,  at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  2,  Woodberry  Yale,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke 
Newington,  N.,  a  large  number  of  Fine  CAMELLIAS,  3  to  4  feet 
high:  also  a  quantity  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
together  with  a  fine  assortment  of  BEDDING  PLANTS ;  a  capital 
Lawn  Mower,  Garden  Roller,  and  other  Effects. 

Now  on  view,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Preliminary     Notice     ot     an     Important     Sale     of 

HORTICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    by    the    best    mini. 
turcrs;  also  a  choice  assortment  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Citv  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  June  24,  at  12  for  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely. 


Melbourne  Nursery  Anerley  Road,  Anerley,  Surrey. 

SHORT  NOTICE  of  an  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  Choice  BED 
DING  PLANTS,  consisting  principally  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Geraniums,  including  1000  Mrs.  Pollock,  1000  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  500  Sophia  Dumaresque,  200  Lady  Cullu  m,  300  International 
and  numerous  others — Ecnevenas,  Alternantheras,  Ageratums, 
Lobelias,  Hydrangeas  in  bloom,  &o,  together  with  an  Araucaria 
excelsa  (15  feet),  and  a  Cordyline  australis  (ta  feet). 

MESSRS.      PROTHEROE      and      MORRIS     are 
instructed  to  SELL  the  above  Plants  by   AUCTION,  without 
reserve,   on   the    Premises,   the    Melbourne   Nursery,  Anerley  Road, 
Anerley,  Surrey,  on  THURSDAY,  June  19,  at  12  fori  o'clock  precisely. 
On  view  the  day  prior  to   Sale.     Catalogues   may   be   had   on   the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Preliminary    Notice    of   an    Important    Sale    of   a 

VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN  and  other 
OKCHIDS,  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS,  &c,  by 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and    MORRIS,  on    the 
Premises,  the  Conservatories,  Holloway  Road,  Islington,  N., 
on  SATURDAY,  June  28,  without  reserve;  by  order  of  the  Proprietor. 


Barking,  Essex. 

VERY  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  FARM, 
situate  close  to  the  high  road  from  London  to  Romford,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Railway  Station  at  Ilford  and  Barking,  and 
about  8  miles  from  Spitalfieids  Market.     With  possession. 

MR.  ALFRED  SAVILL  is  instructed  by  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Tod,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  Tune  27,  at 
a  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Four  Lots,  the  very  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  known  as  GOODMAYE'S  FARM,  comprising  first-rate 
Market  Garden  and  Pasture  Land,  with  commodious  and  substantially- 
built  Residence,  capital  Farm  Buildings,  and  Six  recently-erected 
Labourers*  Cottages ;  also  a  valuable  Enclosure  of  Land,  having  brick 
earth  underlying  it,  situate  at  Ilford,  abutting  upon  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway;  Two  Enclosures  of  Marsh  Land  at  Rippleside,  Barking, 
and  an  allotment  upon  Hainault  Forest ;  the  whole  comprising  about 
26b  Acres,  all  in  good  cultivation. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs,  DRUCE,  SONS  and  JACKSON,  Solicitors,  10,  Billiter 
Square,  E.C.;  Ship  and  Shovel,  Barking;  at  the  Mart;  and  at  the 
Auctioneer's  Offices,  3,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Park  Head,  Silloth,  Cumberland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
VALUABLE  YOUNG    HORSES. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  July  3  (r  o'Clock),  and  not  June  26, 
as  previously  advertised,  at  Park  Head,  Silloth,  near  Carlisle 
the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
several  first-class  HORSES,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hethenngton.  This  Herd,  numbering  between  j;o  and  60  Head  of 
Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  comprises  some  highly  fashionably-bred 
animals  of  the  valuable  Bates' blood,  among  which  are  several  of  the 
Waterloo,  Duchess  Nancy,  and  Asia  tribes;  also  some  valuable 
Gwynnes,  Sweethearts,  Knightleys,  Zincs,  Emmas,  and  other  well- 
bred  animals  from  first-class  stocks.  The  Bulls  used  have  also  been 
of  Kirklevington  blood,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  2d  (26,291),  a 
son  of  Grand  Duke  17th  and  Red  Rose  4th,  of  the  Cambridge  Rose 
tribe,  is  the  sire  of  the  Young  Cattle,  and  still  in  service. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application   to   TOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langhara  Place,  London,  W. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis: 
groom's  fee,  2s.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successJul  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience 

J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"  The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  (ewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington, 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY —Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
23,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.  W.  *^  '* 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  01  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,    RECLAMATION,    FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors, 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost, 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage,— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  2?  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required, 
ov?!"™ ^s  **&   further  information   apply  to   GRANVILLE   R. 
CitO^^iter^Tv!2  Director'I'GrcatG«'-ge  Street,  Storey's 


The  Royal  Counties, 


Hants  and  Berks, 
Agricultural  Meeting, 


At    Southampton, 
June  17  to  20. 


^l 


^UTTON  and  SONS  invite  the  attention  of  Visitors 

O     to  the  above  Show   to  their   MUSEUM   of  SEEDS,   ROOTS, 
GRASSES,  &C-,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

ROYAL       "AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,      for      the      RELIEF       of       DECAYED 
FARMERS,  their  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

President— His  Grace  the  Dukf.  of  Richmond. 

ALLOWANCES  to  PENSIONERS. 

Married  /"jo  per  annum. 

Male £26 

Widows  and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters  . .  £20  „ 

Every  information  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  by  whom  Subscriptions 
.iiul  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received 

OVAL        AGRICULTURAL         BENEVOLENT 


Rc 


INSTITUTION.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
will  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  lames's,  on  WKDN  ESDAY,  June  18, 
at  n  o'Clock  precisely  ;  and  the  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  will 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  at  ti.30  o'Clock. 

All  Subscriptions  shall  be  deemed  payable  on  January  t  in  each 
year;  and  no  Contributor  shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription while  the  same  is  in  arrear. 

C.    BOUSFIELD    SHAW,  Secretary, 
gg,   Charing   Cross,   London,   S.W. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —The  NATIONAL 
DOG  SHOW,  organised  by  the  Kennel  Club,  TUESDAY, 
June  17,  till  FRIDAY,  June  20,  Admission  to  the  Show  on  the  first 
day,  to  witness  the  Judging,  from  12  till  3,  Five  Shillings;  after  3, 
Haifa-Crown;  other  days,  One  Shilling.  Season  Ticket  Holders, 
each  day,  One  Shilling.  Admission  to  the  Palace  One  Shilling,  or  by 
Guinea  Season  Ticket. 


/^.LOUCESTliRS  II  IRE  AGRICULTURAL 
V-J  SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  MEETING,  JULY,  29,30,  and  31,  and  AUGUST  1.— 
The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  take  place  in  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol  {by  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G.  Lonthe  above  named  days,  when  Prizes  amounting  to  nearly 
NINE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs.  The  Prizes  include  very  handsome  Challenge  Cups 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Shorthorn  and  best  Hereford  in  the  yard. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  June  16. 

Prize  Sheets  and  Certificates  of  Entry  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Cirencester.-April.  EDWARD  TRINDER,  Secretary. 


Cfjc  l^riotlfral  (Sagettt. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1873. 

MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Worcestershire    Agricultural    Society,  at  Birmingham. 


IT  is  hardly  fair  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal  to  dislocate 
our  sentences,  emphasising  selected  portions  by 
italics  of  their  own,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
"  very  extraordinary "  policy  which  we  are 
declared  to  recommend  to  farmers. 

The  policy  we  recommend  towards  agricultural 
labourers  is  simply  one  of  friendliness.  Employers 
will  by-and-by  discover  that  any  other  policy  is 
suicidal.  If  they  choose  it,  they  can  fight ;  but 
they  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  that  case  they 
will  be  beaten.  Their  opponents,  if  so  they  are 
to  be  called,  have  the  strength  which  arises — 
such  is  the  paradox — from  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  diminishing  number.  No  one  needs  to 
fight  for  them  ;  the  mere  circumstance  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  fewer  than  they  were,  and 
that  the  same  number  of  employers  are  seeking 
to  engage  their  services,  ensures  them  victory  in 
any  contest  to  be  waged  against  or  for  the  rise  of 
wages.  And  accordingly,  whether  through  Unions 
or  not,  that  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place,  and 
will  yet  take  place. 

This  policy  of  friendship  is,  of  course,  no  new 
thing  ;  it  is,  indeed,  declared  to  be  especially  the 
policy  of  the  anti-unionist,  who  is  disappointed 
and  disgusted  when  he  finds  out  what  the  rela- 
tions between  him  and  his  people  really  are.  He 
has  supposed  that  the  system  on  which  he  has 
proceeded  hitherto  was  one  of  personal  friend- 
ship with  his  labourers,  and  that  the  tie  be- 
tween them  had  some  strength,  and  he 
suddenly  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  snap  of  a  finger.  A  master 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  good-natured 
man  is  "  left  at  a  critical  period  of  agricultural 
operations  with  12  working  horses,  four  working 
oxen,  a  superior  flock  of  500  sheep  at  Turnips, 
milking  cows,  bullocks,  and  young  stock,  with 
only  a  head  shepherd  and  a  youth,  both 
yearly  servants."  The  .conduct  of  his  men 
seems  to  have  been  as  bad  as  possible, 
but  he  had  had  seven  years'  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  his  influence  with  them  under  the 
system  on  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  appears 
to  have  been  absolutely  nothing.  Are  we  to 
take  this  example  as  entirely  exceptional,  and  to 
suppose  that  there  is  something  more  in  the 
conduct  of  the  masters  and  the  men,  which  does 
not  meet  the  eye  in  the  published  accounts  of 
it,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hambridge 
is  an  "  average "  employer,  and  his  men  are 
"  average  "  labourers.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  latter  is  the  safer  term  of  the  alter- 
native to  adopt ;  and  the  policy  we  recommend 
to  agricultural  employers  is  based  upon  the 
impression  that  a  good  many  others  also  may  be 


dreaming  on  this  subject,  while  imagining  them- 
selves to  be  wide  awake. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  recom- 
mend employers  not  to  kick  at  unionism,  but 
rather  seek  to  guide  it.  The  Union,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a  mere  agency  for  putting  the  screw  on 
parsimonious  masters.  Let  employers,  never- 
theless, accept  it  and  sympathise  with  their 
people  in  accepting  it,  seeking  meanwhile  to 
guide  it  into  something  better  than  a  mere  angry 
cry  for  higher  wages,  and  using  whatever  influ- 
ence they  may  possess  or  thus  acquire  in  the 
endeavour  to  promote  social  improvement,  edu- 
cation, self-respect,  and  efforts  after  self-improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  labouring  class 
around  them. 

Travelling  along  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way, on  the  western  side  of  the  line,  and  about 
25  miles  from  Bervvick-on-Tweed,  may  be  ob- 
served some  particularly  green  fields  rising  into 
a  gentle  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an 
extensive  farm  steading,  looking  out  from  a 
background  of  flourishing  plantations.  The 
fields  and  the  steading  are  on  the  estate  of 
Rock,  owned,  and  most  of  it  occupied,  by  a 
retired  clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet. 
The  estate  consists  of  about  2000  acres  of  not 
naturally  fertile  land,  situated  on  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  on  the  open  of  the  little  eminence 
are  the  mansion  of  Rock,  the  church,  and  a 
pretty  little  village,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  on  the  estate.  The  mansion  or 
Hall  of  Rock  is  a  composite  building,  part  of  it 
very  old  but  some  of  it  modern,  the  additions 
having  been  skilfully  adapted  so  as  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  quaint  antiquity  of  the 
original.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  an 
avenue  of  Chestnut,  Lime,  and  Elm  trees,  and 
the  lawns  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
Hall  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  carefully  kept. 
The  cottages  are  of  the  best  style,  and  the 
labourers  have  all  the  appearance  of  quiet  com- 
fort and  rural  contentment.  Conspicuous  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  and  founded  precisely 
on  the  summit  of  the  Rock,  is  a  spacious  school, 
where  the  children  are  educated,  and  in  which 
lectures  are  frequently  delivered  in  the  winter 
evenings. 

Of  the  2000  acres  about  1300  are  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  the  remainder  being 
let  to  an  enterprising  tenant.  The  hares  and 
rabbits  are  given  over  to  the  tenant  with  an  in- 
junction to  keep  them  down,  and  an  assurance 
that  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  a  man  will  be  sent  by  the 
proprietor  to  do  it  for  him.  The  1300  acres 
retained  by  the  proprietor  are  managed  by  Mr. 
JAMES  AlTCHESON,  a  highly  qualified  agent,  who 
is  deservedly  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  act  as 
he  thinks  best,  and  whose  practical  mind  is  con- 
spicuous at  every  turn.  There  are  four  stead- 
ings, one  of  them  very  small,  but  the  others 
commodious  and  comfortable.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent about  100  feeding  cattle,  the  majority  of  them 
in  stalls,  each  of  which  contains  two  bullocks, 
the  others  in  courts  and  sheds.  The  system  of 
feeding  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  devised  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Aitcheson  himself  with 
great  success.  It  has,  we  believe,  clearly 
answered  in  the  affirmative  the  question  whether 
or  not  cattle  can  be  fed  without  Turnips.  The 
material  employed  is  chopped  hay  and  straw, 
mixed  with  various  kinds  of  grain,  all  of  it 
ground  by  machinery  at  the  steading,  and  the 
mixture  is  made  up  with  hot  water  into  a  pulpy 
consistence.  This  is  supplied  to  the  cattle  with 
perfect  regularity,  and  in  exact  quantities,  so 
that  it  may  be  eaten  up  at  once.  A  limited 
quantity  of  cake  is  likewise  supplied,  and  some 
cut  Turnips,  but  these  rather  for  the  moisture 
they  contain  than  for  their  feeding  properties. 
Pure  spring  water  is  supplied  to  the  steadings 
by  hydraulic  power,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
furnished  to  each  of  the  cattle.  The  animals 
are  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  as  a  sufficiency 
of  such  nourishing  food  can  be  eaten  in  a  few 
minutes,  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  con- 
tented rumination,  and  beef  is  laid  on  rapidly. 
The  sweetness  of  everything,  and  the  order 
and  accuracy  of  all  the  arrangements  contribute 
to  promote  the  health  and  steady  growth  of  the 
animals,  and  any  disease  among  them  is  un- 
known. The  artificial  food  costs  about  ,£1000 
a-year  ;  the  rest  of  the  feeding  is  produced  from 
the  land.  The  success  of  the  system  clearly 
demonstrates  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
advantageous  to  feed  cattle  with  but  little  Turnip, 
and  it  is  believed  that  what  is  done  at  Rock  can 
easily  and  profitably  be  accomplished  by  any 
farmer  possessed  of  capital  and  skill. 
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The  manure  produced  by  the  cattle,  enriched 
as  it  is  with  so  much  cereal  produce,  has  been 
extremely  useful  in  improving  the  land.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  land  is  of  good  quality,  but 
a  large  part  also  has  been  reclaimed  by  Mr. 
AlTCHESON  from  a  condition  of  the  most 
wretched  poverty.  The  rotation  of  husbandry 
is  the  four-course,  but  it  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  any  order,  and  two  crops  of  the 
same  kind  in  immediate  succession  are  sometimes 
grown  without  any  disadvantage.  Besides  the 
farmyard  produce,  artificial  manures  to  the 
extent  of  ,£700  are  annually  applied,  so  that  the 
soil  is  constantly  and  regularly  fed,  and  never 
refuses  to  do  its  work.  The  crops,  both  green 
and  cereal,  are  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  the  pasture  is  becoming 
richer  and  richer  owing  to  the  extensive  and 
liberal  application  of  artificial  manures.  The 
system  of  feeding  so  successfully  pursued  by  Mr. 
AlTCHESON  is  well  deserving  of  consideration  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  agriculturists  are 
doing  their  best  to  overtake  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  butcher's  meat,  and  still  the  cry  for 
good  meat  at  a  moderate  price  is  unsatisfied. 

But  the  flock  of  Border  Leicesters  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  rural  economy 
of  Rock.      The  Leicester   or  Dishley  breed   of 
sheep  were  first  produced  in  perfection  by  Mr. 
Bakewell,  and  so  much  fame  did  they  acquire 
in  the  hands  of  their  first  breeder,  that  his  rams 
were  let  every  year  for  about  ,£3000  towards  the 
close  of  last  century.     The  Messrs.   Culley,  in 
Northumberland,  carried  out  the  same  principle 
of  selection   with    Mr.  BAKEWELL,  and   among 
other  Northumbrians  eminent  in  the  same  line 
were  Mr.  John  Dinning,  Mr.  Younghusband, 
Elwick  ;     Mr.    THOMPSON,   Chillingham  ;    Mr. 
COMPTON,  and  others.     In  1849  Mr.  AlTCHESON 
1  lid  the  foundation  of  the  Rock  Leicester  flock, 
by  purchasing,  at  Mr.   D  inning's  sale  at  New- 
lands,  some  of  the   choicest  lots   of  ewes   and 
lambs.     These  had  been  purely  bred  for  upwards 
of  50  years,  having  been  crossed  with  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Collins,  Culley ;  Thompson,  of 
Chillingham  Barns,  and   afterwards  with  those 
of  Smith,  Budle ;  Jobson,  Newtown  ;  Young- 
husband,    Elwick  ;    Curry,    Brandon  ;   COMP- 
TON,    Learmouth  ;    and    MaddisON,    Wandon. 
Since     1849    the     flock    has    been    tended    by 
Mr.   AlTCHESON,   with  unremitting  care,  so   as 
to  keep  it   pure   and   bring   the  sheep  to   their 
present  state  of  excellence.     And  it  is  admitted 
that  the  80  or  90  rams   sold  from  Rock  at  the 
Kelso  autumn  sales,  are  uncommonly  equal  and 
symmetrical  in  appearance,  and  are  all  genuine 
without  any  unusual  cutting  of  the  wool  to  help 
their   look.     Some  of  the  sheep  attain  a   great 
weight,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Border  Leicester 
ram   ever   shown  was   "  Sir  Walter,"  the  weight 
of  which  when  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  was 
close    upon    33   stones  of  14  lb     each.      This 
magnificent    animal    is    still    alive     and   doirv 
well.     The  flock  consists  of  about  600  breeding 
ewes,   all    pure   Border   Leicesters,    which    are 
kept  on  the  weaker  soils,  that  have  been  laid 
down  to  pasture,  and  which  now  consist  of  fine, 
dry,    healthy    sheep-walks.      Extra    feeding    is 
avoided,  so  as  to  keep  the  ewes  in  a  healthy  state 
for  breeding  ;  but  in  the  autumn  they  are,  with 
the  rams,  removed  to  better  pasturage,  though 
without  any  other  feeding  till  they  go  back  to 
their  common  walk,  where,  during  winter,  they 
have  an  ample  supply  of  Turnip  tops.     The  draft 
ewes  are  generally  consigned  to  the  butcher,  and 
about  120  shearling  rams  are  sold  annually,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  at  the  Kelso  September  sales. 
The  Rock  Leicesters  have  seldom  entered  the 
arena  of  public  competition  at  agricultural  shows, 
but  when  they  have  been  exhibited  great  success 
has  been  the  result.     Some  years  since  the  1st 
prize  shearling  sheep  at  Alnwick    measured  in 
girth   beneath    the    wool   5   feet,  and    weighed 
21  stones  ;  the  2d  prize  sheep  (2-shear)  measured 
5    feet  6  inches,  and   weighed  27  stones.     The 
latter  girth,  we   imagine,  has  very  seldom  been 
exceeded,  even  in  the  best  flocks  in  the  country  ; 
but  one  ram  sold  from   Rock,  which  afterwards 
took  numerous  prizes,  measured  5  feet  1 1  inches 
beneath  the  wool.      Many  of  the  rams    sold  at 
Kelso  are  used  with   Cheviot  sheep  to  produce 
half-bred  stock.     Some  of  them   go  to  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  of  Narraghmorc, 
County  Kildare,  an  eminent  breeder,  wrote    in 
1866  : — "  Nothing  can   exceed   the  fine  quality 
and  handsome  appearance  of  the  produce  of  the 
Rock  sheep ;  and  by  persistence  in    breeding 
from  rams  of    equal   size,   equal    quality,  equal 
wool,  and   similar   shapes,    I   am  certain    that 


greater  uniformity  and  family  likeness  will  ere 
long  be  got  than  what  have  ever  yet  been 
attained."  The  only  sheep  (three  rams),  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Rock  sheep,  brought  out  this  year  at 
the  Dublin  auction  sales  averaged  .£25,  one 
selling  for  31  gs. 


Prices    were    sluggish    in    Mark   Lane    on 

Monday  last.  Foreign  Wheat  a  little  cheaper  than  it 
was  that  day  fortnight.     At  Wednesday's  market  the 

grain  trade   was   firm,    but   not    animated. Prices 

have  scarcely  altered  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  during  the  week,  notwithstanding  large 
supplies. 

The  weather,  which  made  last  year's  meeting 

of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  little  less  than 
a  disaster,  has  this  year  been  propitious.  Maldon  has 
decked  itself  in  the  most  profuse  expression  of  its  welcome, 
and  sun  and  breeze  together,  with  a  most  interesting 
agricultural  exhibition,  have  made  the  two  days'  show 
of  the  past  week  a  very  pleasant  holiday.  No  fewer 
than  400  entries  of  horses  competed  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  town  and  county,  and  the  parade  of  the  agricultural 
classes  in  the  ring  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  The 
Suffolk  horse  was,  of  course,  in  great  force,  but  he  was 
not  always  successful  in  the  general  competitions.  The 
handsome  bay  horse  shown  by  Mr.  Dove,  of  Langham 
Hall,  carried  off  the  head  prize  in  his  class  as  a  stallion 
for  agricultural  purposes  ;  also  the  prize  in  a  similar 
class  open  to  all  England,  in  both  of  which  he  com- 
peted with  Suffolks.  Among  the  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  Dove,  Emson,  Jackson,  Badham,  Wrinch,  Bott, 
Shorbridge,  and  others,  chiefly  Essex  and  Suffolk  men. 
Among  the  draught  horses  exhibited  was  an  apparently 
faultless  team  of  four  Suffolks,  which  paraded  in  their 
harness.  The  thoroughbreds,  hunters,  hackneys,  and 
ponies  were  comparatively  small  classes.  The  Short- 
horn classes  were  admirable.  Many  well  known  bulls, 
Lord  Exeter's  Telemachus,  Mr.  Linton's  Lord 
Irwin,  Mr.  Game's  prize  Plymouth  bull,  and  others, 
competed  for  the  Havering  Challenge  Cup,  which  was 
won,  and  won  worthily,  we  think,  by  Telemachus, 
who,  however,  was  placed  only  2d  in  his  class, 
being  beaten  by  Mr.  Catchpoole's  Oxford  Prize, 
who  was,  we  presume,  insufficiently  entered  for 
the  general  competition ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  he  appeared  to  us  improperly  placed  1st 
his  class.  Telemachus  is  in  every  way  the  better 
bull,  more  level,  massive,  deeper,  wider,  thicker, 
and  more  even.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  local  competitors  is  Mr.  Crabb,  of  Baddow  Place, 
who  has  taken  the  1st  prize  in  the  2-year-old,  yearling, 
and  calf  bull  classes,  beating,  according  to  the  judges, 
in  the  youngest  class,  Mr.  M'Intosh's  Duke  of 
Hainault,  which  only  takes  the  2d  prize;  Mr. 
Game's  white  cow,  fresh  from  her  Plymouth  honours, 
is  1st  in  her  class  here,  and  takes  the  2d  place  in  the 
competition  for  the  challenge  cup,  Mr.  Linton's  Lord 
Irwin  being  only  highly  commended.  There  is 
an  admirable  show  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  many 
of  the  cows  and  bulls  shown  by  Mr.  Gilbey, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  others,  at  Plymouth,  re- 
appear here.  The  sheep  are  comparatively  a  poor 
show,  Southdovvns  poorly  represented,  Shropshires, 
and  Oxfordshires,  and  Hampshires,  somewhat 
better.  The  pigs  are  very  scantily  filled  classes. 
The  yard  is  covered  with  a  capital  collection  of  farm 
implements,  to  which  many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers contribute  —  Messrs.  Bentall,  Ransome, 
Turner,  Woods,  Catchpool,  Hunt,  Ashby,  Coleman, 
and  others,  being  well  represented.  Mr.  King,  of 
Coggeshall,  was  a  capital  representative  of  the  seed 
trade.  A  poultry  show,  dog  show,  and  flower  show 
were  very  attractive  adjuncts  of  the  main  exhibition, 
and  Mr.  Emson,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Society, 
may  be  congratulated  on  what  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  the  Society  has  yet  experienced. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
Lord  Henniker,  in  moving  the  second  reading, 
stated  very  shortly  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill.  It 
provided  that  no  child  should  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture under  the  age  of  eight ;  that  up  to  the  age 
of  ten  no  child  should  be  employed  who  could 
not  produce  a  certificate  of  having  attended  a  school 
250  times  during  the  previous  year,  and  that  up  to  the 
age  of  13  no  child  should  be  employed  unless  it  could 
produce  a  certificate  of  150  attendances  in  the  previous 
year.  Penalties  were  imposed  upon  parents  and  others 
for  infringement  of  the  Act,  and,  more  heavily,  upon 
employers. — The  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  parents  to  promote  the  education  of  their 
children. — Viscount  Portman  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  hut  he  thought  its  details  were 
open  to  serious  objection  ;  he  hoped  it  would  he  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. — The  Earl  of  Ki  MBE ri.ey 
thought  the  Bill  required  a  clause  exempting  children 
above  the  age  of  10  years  from  attendance  at  schuol  if 
they  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  The  present 
time,  when  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourer-  uvre 
rising  throughout  the  country,  was  an  opportune  one 
for  the  passing  of  a  measure  to  secure  to  children  in 
the  agricultural  districts  more  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion than  they  at  present  enjoyed. — The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  said  the  only  question  was  as  to  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  passing  such  a  Bill  as  this,  and 


he  could  not  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking  the 
present  was  an  opportune  time  for  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  farmer  in  procuring 
the  labour  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
Parliament,  while  making  provision  for  the  education 
of  children  in  agricultural  districts,  ought  to  take  care 
it  did  not  still  further  hamper  the  farmer,  and  turn  the 
labour  market  still  more  against  him  than  it  was  at 
present.  He  should  havepreferred  towait  till  the  labour 
market  was  more  settled. — The  Marquis  of  Bath, 
reminding  the  House  that  it  was  of  more  import- 
ance that  people  should  be  fed  than  that  they 
should  be  educated,  remarked  that  if  the  Bill  would 
not  restrain  agricultural  labour  it  would  be  useless, 
while  if  it  did  restrain  it,  the  productiveness  of  the  land 
would  to  that  extent  be  diminished,  affecting  farmers 
in  the  first  instance,  but  ultimately  the  whole  commu- 
nity. He  knew  a  village  with  a  population  of  1000 
where  ^"150  was  annually  paid  for  the  labour  of  boys 
under  13  years  of  age,  their  wages  being  y.  or  4J. 
a-week,  and  showing  every  tendency  to  rise ;  and 
while  labourers  often  spent  a  large  portion  of  their 
earnings  at  the  publichouse,  children  took  theirs  home 
to  their  mothers,  so  that  on  this  y.  or  4J.  a-week  it 
might  depend  whether  the  family  were  well-fed  and 
clad  or  otherwise.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  was 

occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  abolishes  tolls  and 
substitutes  general  rates  as  the  means  of  their  main- 
tenance. The  second  reading  was  moved  by  Sir  R. 
Anstruther,  and  Mr.  Craufurd  moved  an  amend- 
ment expressing  the  determination  of  the  House  not  to 
entertain  any  Bill  until  the  question  of  the  relief  to  be 
granted  to  local  burdens  from  Imperial  taxation  shall 
have  been  definitively  settled.  On  a  division,  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  124  to  115. 

The    Plymouth    meeting  of  the  Bath  and 

West  ok  England  Agricultural  Society  takes 
rank  among  the  most  successful  in  the  now  long 
experience  of  the  Association.  Thursday's  attendance 
nearly  reached  40,000.  Friday's  attendance  would 
have  been  much  larger  than  it  was  but  for  the  naval 
sham  fight,  which  kept  several  thousands  from  the 
yard.  Still,  nearly  6000  people  entered  the  yard, 
which  brings  the  total  paid  attendance  for  the  week  up 
to  62,409,  and  the  receipts  to  ^4329,  and  places  the 
Plymouth  show  next  to  Bristol  in  that  of  the  Society's 
successes.  Southampton,  the  third  best,  is  distanced 
by  5000  visitors  and  ^600.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative statement  for  the  past  ten  years  : — ■ 


1st  day. 

2d  day.       |      3d  day. 

Exeter,  1863 

325" 

214+.. 

43*7"    ■• 

Bristol,  1864 

2419.. 

l^b 

4712.. 

,6543  i8.=Si  £2094 

Hereford,  1865  .. 

i£6i. 

i<H 

3527- • 

421  n.r37-.  1227 

Salisbury,  1866 

555-- 

07 

1866. . 

230 

4,867..   613 

Salisbury,  1867  .. 
Falmouth,  1868.. 

578.. 

69 

1876.. 

227 

5,049..    590 

657- 

78 

1831.. 

220 

8,903  •    747 

Southampton,  1869 

1912.. 

194 

6173.. 

736 

7,555- ■ '43° 

Taunton,  1870 

1240. 

149 

4402.. 

53= 

12,310..  1323 

Guildford,  1871  •. 

1714. 

2*4 

3<>34  ■  • 

379 

5,908..     827 

Dorchester,  1872 

671. 

117 

3247.. 

405    8,439..    o85 

Plymouth,  1873.* 

1441. 

220 

2849. 

3&4  12,375- -1533 

4th  day. 

5th  day. 

Total. 

9.953- 

17,956. 

34.705^2971 

43.229 

£2068 

■9.574 

^913  88,138..  5996 

Hereford             . . 

25,500 

.1227 

9,760. 

•    459  51,856..  3643 

Salisbury 

12,861. 

.    611 

5.8b7. 

.    276  26,025.. 1775 

Salisbury 

12,629. 

•  59° 

4,159- 

195  24,100. .  1670 

Falmouth            ..          .. 

15.96'. 

-    747 

3,797- 

•    i77'30,88i..  2280 

Southampton 

3*>*39- 

.1436 

"V353- 

•    5<>3  57,73». -3774 
.    29654,605.-3786 

6,253- 

Guildford 

16,541. 

.    827 

6,863. 

•    343  34,o&0--2502 

Dorchester 

14,186. 

.   68s 

7,028. 

•   332  34,381.. 2671 

Plymoudi 

39,866. 

•"94* 

5,871- 

•    277  62,409..  4329 

At   meetings  of  the   Council    of  the    Central 

Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  after  receiving  reports  and  the  analyses  of 
the  Government  measures  on  local  taxation,  resolutions 
were  adopted— ( I)  protesting  against  the  method  in 
which  the  Government  have  approached  the  question 
of  local  taxation  reform,  and  urging  that  any  such 
legislation  as  that  now  proposed  should  have  been 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  some  substantial  relief  to 
ratepayers  from  national  charges  in  the  mode  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  ;  (2)  regretting 
that  the  Rating  Bill  fails  to  point  out  any  mode  in 
which  mines,  woods,  and  game  are  to  be  rated,  and  is 
thus  calculated  to  cause  constant  variety  of  assessment, 
entailing  endlessexpense  and  litigation  ;  and  (3)  cordially 
approving  Mr.  Ckaufurd's  resolution  (referred  to 
anove)  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
(Scotland)  Bill— namely,  declining  to  entertain  any  legis- 
lation involving  new  and  additional  local  charges  until  the 
question  of  the  relief  to  be  granted  from  Imperial  funds 
to  local  taxation  shall  have  been  definitely  settled. 
Further,  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill — "  (1.) 
That  this  Council,  without  pledging  itself  to  the  details 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  approves  its  principle 
of  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value 
of  their  improvements,  and  to  landlords  for  dilapidation 
or  deterioration  caused  by  default  of  tenants  ;  ami 
desires  that  security  for  this  purpose— where  not  given 
by  lease  or  agreement — should  be  provided  by  legisla- 
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tion,  subject  only  to  the  written  consent  of  the  land- 
lord in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements.  (2.) 
This  Chamber  recommends  that,  in  clause  8  in  the 
schedule  annexed  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  as 
to  arbitrators,  after  the  word  'agreed,'  the  following 
words  be  inserted,  'in  the  appointment  of  an  umpire."' 
Another  resolution  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  drain- 
age should  be  classed  as  a  "permanent"  improvement, 
requiring  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  A 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  agreed  to,  praying 
their  Lordships  to  restore  the  limitation  of  age  in  the 
Agricultural  Children  Bill  to  12  instead  of  13  years,  as 
altered  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  list  of  Awards  by  the  international  juries 

at  Vienna  to  English  exhibitors  at  the  cattle-show 
held  there  last  week  has  been  published  as  follows  :  — 

"To  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  Shorthorns,  medal 
for  merit  ;  Mr.  H.  F.  Smith,  Hull,  ditto,  medal  for 
merit  ;  Messrs.  Dudding,  Wragby,  Lincoln,  ditto, 
honourable  mention ;  Lord  Chesham,  rams  and  ewes 
(Shropshire  breed},  medal  for  progress ;  Lord  Sondes, 
ditto  (Southdown)  medal  for  progress  ;  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  ditto  (ditto),  medal  for  progress ;  Mr.  Russell 
Swanwick,  Cirencester,  ditto  (Cotswold),  medal  for 
progress ;  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Russell,  Dartford,  Kent, 
rams  {Hampshire  Down),  medal  for  progress  ;  Messrs. 
Dudding,  Wragby,  Lincoln,  rams  and  ewes  (Longwool), 
medal  for  progress  ;  Mr.  J.  Treadwell,  Aylesbury,  rams 
(Oxfordshire  Down),  medal  for  merit  ;  Mr.  T.  Fulcher, 
Thetford,  Norfolk,  ditto  (Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Shropshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Oxfordshire  Downs),  medal  for  merit  ; 
Mr.  Russell  Swanwick,  Cirencester,  pigs  (Berkshire), 
medal  for  merit  ;  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  ditto 
(Berkshire  small  breed),  medal  for  merit  ;  Mr.  E. 
Duckering,  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Lincoln,  ditto  (Lincoln- 
shire large  and  middle  breeds),  medal  for  merit  ;  Mr.  E. 
Kirbell,  agent  to  Lord  Chesham,  co-operator's  medal  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Woods,  agent  to  Lord  Walsingham,  co- 
operator's  medal." 

From  the  very  full  report  given  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  Monday  last,  we  learn  that  the  first  class 
medal  is  for  "general  progress,"  that  the  second  class 
is  for  merit,  and  the  third  corresponds  to  honourable 
mention. 

"It  was  finally  agreed  to  give  medal  prizes  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  merit  : — First  class  medal  :  For  general  pro- 
gress or  improvement  of  particular  breeds.  Second  class 
medal  :  For  general  merit.  Third  class  :  Honourable 
mention.  The  curious  part  of  this  is  that  the  prizes  were 
not  given  for  any  individual  animal,  but  to  the  exhibitor 
of  the  best  animals,  no  matter  whether  male  or  female. 
However  many  good  animals  or  pens  of  animals  an  exhi- 
bitor might  have,  he  could  only  receive  one  medal  with 
honourable  mention.  Thus  persons  showing  several 
animals,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  prizes  and  commenda- 
tions, had  to  be  content  with  the  solitary  medal.  Many 
of  the  foreign  exhibitors  complained  of  the  arrangement, 
but  had  to  submit  to  it.  Then,  again,  the  classification 
of  the  jurors  was  out  of  all  character  as  regards  usefulness, 
for  many  persons  were  put  on  as  jurors  who  really  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  their  duties,  and  but  for  the  firmness 
of  some  of  the  English  jurors  the  most  gross  mistakes 
would  have  been  made.  The  English  jurors  were  as 
follows  :— Cattle  :  Professor  Wrightson,  Cirencester. 
Short-woolled  sheep  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Yeoman,  Marsk  Hall, 
Yorkshire.  Long-woolled  sheep  :  Mr.  Pegler,  Leeds, 
and  Mr.  Stewart.  Pigs:  Mr.  Maxwell,  M.P.  To 
these  were  allotted  no  end  of  foreign  jurors  in  each  class, 
so  the  Englishmen  had  not  an  easy  time  of  it." 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  an  influential  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Blenheim  Palace  on  Saturday  the  7th 
inst.,  by  the  invitation  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  when 
an  association  with  limited  liability  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Public  County  School, 
at  which  the  sons  of  farmers,  rural,  professional  men 
and  others  might  receive  a  good  sound  education  at  a 
cost  to  parents  of  not  more  than  40  gs.  per  annum. 
His  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant  headed  the  share  list 
with  a  subscription  of  ,£500,  and  his  example  has  since 
been  followed  by  several  of  the  principal  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  county,  so  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  required  capital  (^7000)  has  been  taken 
up.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  school  near  Oxford, 
and  of  a  size  large  enough  to  accommodate  100 
boarders  in  the  first  instance. 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania  has  invented  a  rat  trap 

that  is  made  to  operate  upon  the  selfish  passion  of  the 
poor  rat  and  lead  him  into  trouble.  The  Mechanic 
attd  Farmer t  in  a  description  of  the  trap,  says  that  a 
mirror  is  set  in  the  back  of  the  device  beyond  the  bait, 
and  as  his  ratship  is  out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  he 
not  only  espies  the  bait,  but  at  the  same  time  believes 
his  own  image  in  the  mirror  to  be  another  rat  making 
for  it  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  too  much  for  rat 
nature  to  stand  and  be  cool  over,  so  he  rushes  for  the 
bait,  and  meets  his  fate. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Here  is  a  useful  paragraph,  abridged  from  the  Irish 
Farmers  Gazette,  which  may  well  engage  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  column  for  a  week,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  mere  news  of  births  and  deaths  and  sales 
of  fashionable  Shorthorn  families  : — 

"  Last  week  Mr.  James  Henderson,  an  eminent  agri- 
culturist, who  farms  in  Caithness-shire,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland,  sold  14  'stirks,'  reared  on  his  farm  of 


Westerseat,  at  the  large  sum  of  £19  a  head.  These 
'  stirks  '  were  last  year's  calves,  and  are  not  now  more  than 
14  months  old.  The  price  obtained  for  these  cattle 
naturally  leads  to  the  question — How  were  they  bred  and 
fed? 

"Mr.  Henderson's  farm  consists  of  about  470  statute 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  are  of  a  fair  second-rate  quality. 
The  remainder  consists' of  hills  and  hollows,  of  a  stiff, 
clayey  nature,  resting  on  a  very  retentive  subsoil,  and 
unless  from  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  Mr.  Henderson,  would  not  be  worth 
more,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  than  io.r.  an  acre.  About 
140  head  of  cattle  are  kept  on  the  farm  summer  and 
winter,  besides  from  400  to  500  sheep,  which  are  brought 
in  about  October  and  fed  off  during  the  winter.  Of  the 
cattle  stock  from  40  to  50  are  milch  cows,  and  of  these 
about  the  half  are  specially  set  apart  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  others  are  retained  for  suckling  the  calves,  two  calves 
being  put  to  each  cow.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  heifers 
are  selected  and  put  to  the  bull  when  r5  months  old,  and 
these  are  allowed  to  suckle  their  own  calves  for  the  first 
season,  after  which  they  are  used  either  as  dairy  cows  or 
as  nurses  for  calves.  The  cows  were  originally  descended 
from  the  Highland  breed,  but  the  bulls  used  for  the  last 
25  or  30  years  have  been  well-bred  Shorthorns. 

"  Following  the  report  above  referred  to,  we  have  to 
say  that  the  calves  are  generally  dropped  in  March  and 
April,  and  are  suckled  until  they  are  four  months  old. 
Later  calves  are  not  considered  so  profitable,  rarely  turn- 
ing out  well  as  year-olds,  at  which  age  most  of  the  cross- 
bred cattle  reared  in  that  part  of  Scotland  are  usually 
sold.  After  being  weaned,  the  calves  are  turned  out  on  a 
piece  of  old  grass,  which  is  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  are 
always  housed  at  night,  and  Vetches  or  the  second  cutting 
of  Clover  given  to  them,  with  half  a  pound  each  of  arti- 
ficial food,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  bruised  Oats  and 
oilcake.  This  allowance  of  cake  and  corn  is  continued 
until  January — Turnips  and  straw  having  meanwhile  taken 
the  place  of  the  green  food — when  the  allowance  of  mixed 
artificial  food  is  increased  to  1  lb,  per  head.  In  April  it 
is  again  increased  to  2  lb.  each,  with  hay  or  oat-straw, 
until  grass  becomes  ready  for  cutting.  The  young  stock 
do  not  get  during  winter  as  many  Turnips  as  they  would 
eat.  The  first  feed  in  the  morning  is  their  allowance  of 
oilcake  and  Oats.  At  9  a.m.,  Turnips  are  given,  and 
again  at  3  p.m.  ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  put  on  the 
quantity  of  straw,  and  what  they  do  not  consume  during 
the  feeding  times  is  used  as  litter. 

' '  In  addition  to  keeping  the  young  stock  in  a  constantly 
improving  state,  which  is  the  great  secret  in  cattle  rearing, 
the  mode  of  feeding  described  has  proved  a  complete 
antidote  against  black-leg,  which  at  one  time  prevailed 
on  the  farm.  Calves  which  have  been  kept  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed never  lose  condition,  but  improve  every  day,  so  that 
even  as  prices  ruled  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  they  fetched 
at  times  from  j£i2  to  £15  each  when  a  year  or  14  months 
old  ;  and  now,  as  we  have  stated,  they  realise  as  much  as 
£19  each.  When  kept  on  the  farm  until  they  are 
18  months  old  they  weigh  from  5  to  6  cwt. 

"On  referring  to  our  market  quotations,  we  find  that 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Henderson's  yearlings  were  sold  at 
from  ^12  to  ;£i5,  cattle  of  the  same  age  were  selling  in 
our  leading  fairs  at  prices  varying  from  £4  ior.  to  £7 
each. 

"  We  think  it  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove 
that  a  system  of  'meat  manufacture'  similar  to  that  so 
long  and  so  successfully  pursued  by  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
all  his  disadvantages  of  an  inferior  soil  and  an  uncertain 
climate,  would,  if  adopted  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
enormously  increase  the  numbers  and  add  to  the  value  of 
the  cattle  bred  in  this  country.  Without  adding  a  single 
breeding  cow  to  the  stock  already  in  Ireland,  a  system 
such  as  we  have  described  would  go  far  to  double  the 
number  of  calves  reared,  and,  along  with  this,  increase 
their  value  two-fold." 


STRUGGLE     BETWEEN   SHEEP    AND 
MEN. 

In  a  former  letter  I  referred  to  a  field  opposite 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  the  constant  water  level  is 
less  than  24  inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  crops  are 
magnificent.  The  fact  is  very  striking.  Observation 
of  a  similar  fact  induced  a  gentleman  to  put  the  drain- 
age of  his  estate  under  my  management,  after  ray 
telling  him  that  I  should  only  aim  at  24  inches  of  dry 
soil.  Some  deep  draining  and  deep  cultivating  en- 
thusiasts had  tried  to  indoctrinate  him  with  a  4-foot  or 
5-foot — a  foutrance,  or  "out  and  out" — theory.  He 
met  these  shining  lights,  as  he  called  them,  in  the  train, 
and,  as  he  told  me,  while  they  were  weighing  their  imagi- 
nary fields  by  the  ton  and  inch,  he  looked  out  of  window 
and  saw  a  field,  which  he  knew  to  be  exceedingly 
productive,  though  constantly  "drowned  "  in  water,  as 
his  friends  would  have  said,  to  within  20  inches  of  the 
surface.  But  how  much  may  be  done  in  20  inches  of 
soil,  or  even  in  the  top  spit,  where  fortunes  are  often 
made  and  lost,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  steam  !  An 
inch  at  the  end  of  the  nose  is  a  great  deal,  and  6  or 
S  inches  of  ground  are  just  so  much  that,  if  it  is  bad, 
you  would  do  better  with  less,  and  if  it  is  good,  you 
don't  want  more,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith's 
plastic  clay,  where  the  use  of  the  steam  grubber  works 
marvels  on  Beans  and  other  crops,  and  enables  him, 
or  will  enable  him,  as  he  informs  us,  to  grow  Beans 
and  corn  crops  "for  ever."  But  then  this  is  such  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  farming  that  Mr.  Smith  fairly 
beats  his  predecessor  Triptolemus,  the  son  of  Ceres. 
The  rule  of  agricultural  conduct,  however,  must 
always  be  restoration  to  the  surface,  and  not  pilfering 
in  the  subsoil. 

Corn  crops  might  generally,  I  think,  be  undercut  by 
a  blade  of  steel  at  12  inches  in  June,  without  injury. 
My  4-foot  friends,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  ' 


inches  and  tons  up  to  their  chins,  may  think  my 
12  inches  too  shallow  perhaps,  but  if  they  will  go  with 
me  to  the  chalks,  where  I  pitched  an  occasional  load 
of  Wheat  when  a  boy,  I  will  show  them  splendid  crops 
that  might  be  undercut  at  less  than  12  inches  without 
injury;  for  my  imaginary  knife,  which  I  use  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Mechi  does  his  subsoil  spud,  would 
glide  through  solid  rock  at  6  inches  in  the  fields  I  am 
thinking  of,  and  yet  they  often  yield  10  or  12  sacks  of 
Chiddam  Wheat  per  acre.  I  could  mention  a  great 
many  other  productive  fields  on  chalks,  rubbles,  lime- 
stones, cherts,  and  thin  lands  of  all  sorts,  but  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  cite  other  cases  of  shallow- 
rooting  and  abundant  yielding.  If  crops  can  flourish 
in  3  or  4  inches  of  soil,  and  if  they  do  not  even  in  a 
tender  loam  send  that  mass  of  fibrous  or  feeding  roots 
much  more  than  8  or  9  inches  deep,  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  some  enthusiasts  have  misinterpreted 
Nature's  plan  of  vegetable  economy.  Thirsty  trees 
will  go  down  into  a  drain  10  feet  deep,  but  apparently 
they  go  down  for  water  only,  for  the  feeding  roots  do 
not  extend  outside  the  pipes.  Depth  is  not  essential, 
and  healthy  plantations  might  be  undercut  at  18  inches 
or  less,  without  injury.  No  doubt  Apple  and  other 
trees  do  send  their  roots  deeply  into  some  soils  and  do 
obtain  food  from  below,  though  the  Beech  and  Yew  are 
satisfied  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  a  chalky  rock,  and 
Mr.  Rivers  finds  that  larger  crops  of  Apples  may  be 
obtained  from  little  trees,  fed  at  the  surface  and 
dwarfed  by  lifting  them  and  pruning  the  roots,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  extension,  than  from  the  big  trees  of  the 
Kentish  orchards,  where  size  is  encouraged  by  the 
excellence  of  the  land,  and  by  the  deep  rooting  of  the 
trees  in  a  friable,  rich,  dry,  and  peculiarly  favourable 
subsoil. 

Imagination  often  runs  faster  than  observation ; 
many  persons,  for  example,  imagine  that  timber  trees 
have  tap-roots  formed  for  penetrating  the  pan  in  the 
subsoil  and  for  running  down  a  long  way  towards  the 
nether  regions.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  bottomless 
clays,  and  of  great  Oaks  with  tap-roots  that  bore  deeply 
therein  ?  But  any  person  who  has  watched  the  ex- 
traction of  an  Oak  stump  from  the  soil,  must  have 
observed  that  the  extraordinary  suckers  called  tap- 
roots have  no  actual  existence,  and  are  purely  legendary, 
or  belong  only  to  young  trees,  ceasing  to  grow  when 
the  plant  has  attained  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  has 
fairly  laid  hold  of  the  ground,  and  being  then  succeeded 
by  the  lateral  roots.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  tree  roots  to  spread  laterally  and  get  near 
the  surface,  as  may  be  seen  when  the  stems  are 
earthed  up,  as  sometimes  happens  in  landscape  gar- 
dening works.  The  Elm  can  bear  this  treatment  par- 
ticularly well,  and  trees  of  three  or  four  score  years' 
may  be  earthed  up  3  feet  or  more  without  being  growth 
killed,  although  the  power  of  collecting  food  is  greatly 
checked  by  the  bearing  of  earth.  The  earthed-up 
Elm  saves  its  life  by  a  double  effort,  the  roots  climbing 
out  of  the  depth  which  has  now  become  the  subsoil, 
and  the  stem  throwing  out  roots  into  the  new  surface. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Dame  Nature 
might  have  given  plants  the  power  to  feed  half  a  mile 
deep,  if  she  had  thought  proper  ;  and  why  she  did  not 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  the  reason  were,  that  if  the  plants 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  rooting  deeply,  they  might  not 
have  been  able  to  do  without  steam  on  shallow  soils  ; 
and  I  believe  steam  was  not  contemplated  till  long 
after  plants  had  acquired  their  habits  of  growth.  There 
is  one  thing  Dame  Nature  did  which  is  worth  recalling. 
She  gave  all  vegetation  a  Phcenix  power,  inasmuch  as 
it  rises  from  its  decay  just  as  the  fabled  bird  sprang 
from  its  ashes.  The  vegetable  kingdom  preceded  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  latter  can  only  climb  from 
the  dust  through  the  former.  In  the  beginning  every 
vegetable  manured  the  site  of  its  successor,  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  time,  hares  and  rabbits  came  upon  the 
scene,  they  did  not  greatly  disturb  the  plan  of  vege- 
table reproduction — they  merely  distributed  the  con- 
stituents of  fertility,  nibbling  a  primeval  Turnip  here, 
depositing  the  residuum  there,  and  turning  to  dust 
themselves  on  some  other  spot. 

Such  was  the  order  of  Nature,  when  man  came  on 
the  stage  and  disturbed  it  ;  and  he  has  gone  on  dis- 
turbing it,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  western  nation, 
whose  obstinacy  and  high  endowments  remind  one 
strongly  of  the  character  of  the  stiff-necked  Israelites, 
who  went  on  sinning  and  getting  punished  till  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  waxed  hot,  and  they  were  nearly 
blotted  out  of  His  book.  I  do  not  think  this  apparently 
chosen  race  of  modern  times  will  be  blotted  out,  but  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  punished  so  long  as  they  go  after 
idols  in  the  subsoil  instead  of  following  truth  at  the 
surface.  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  agriculturists 
who  have  gone  after  the  gods  of  the  Hittites  is  large  ; 
but  they  are  big-mouthed,  and  they  have  led  the 
nation  so  far  astray  that  the  town  population  puts 
entire  faith  in  steam  grubbers,  and  puts  the  residuum 
anywhere  but  on  the  land  where  the  primeval  rabbits 
put  it.  The  result  is  the  people  "murmur  for  bread," 
and  they  will  go  on  murmuring  more  and  more  I  am 
afraid,  for  it  is  not  likely  to  "  rain  bread  from  heaven  " 
in  the  19th  centurv. 

Time  will  reveal  truth,  as  it  always  does,  and  it  will 
teach  people  not  to  rob  the  surface,  and  not  to  rely  on 
the  subsoil.  It  will  teach  them  what  educated  persons 
admit  as  a  fact  in  science,  but  do  not  apprehend  as  a 
truth  in  practice,  that  as  the  residuum  of  a  Turnip  in 
the  primeval  world  was  sufficient  for  the  reproduction 
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of  a  Turnip,  so  the  residuum  of  the  food  we  eat  would 
reproduce  the  food  we  eat  if  we  did  not  throw  it  into 
the  rivers.  At  present  there  is  no  conviction  of  these 
facts.  People  admit  them  in  conversation  with  the 
usual  phrases  of  assent,  such  as  "quite  so,"  "yes," 
"undoubtedly,"  but  the  instant  after  such  admission 
you  find  them  turning  their  backs  on  truth,  and  going 
after  the  gods  of  the  Hittites  again.  How  often  some 
such  conversation  as  this  has  passed  been  an  unconscious 
idolater  and  myself  : — 

H.  E.  "It  is  a  struggle  between  thirty  millions  of 
men  and  thirty  millions  of  sheep,  and  the  former  are 
outeating  the  latter ;  that  is  why  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion continually  rises." 

Idolater.  "  But  surely  the  increase  of  the  population 
has  something  to  do  with  it." 

H.  E.  "Yes,  that  makes] matters  worse,  of  course  ; 
but  let  us  farm  the  land  first,  and  complain  of  too  many 
mouths  afterwards." 

Idolater.  "  Ah  !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  farming, 
I  am  told,  as  well  as  some  that  is  superior.  Don't 
artificial  manures  make  up  for  the  waste  ?  " 

H.  E.  "A  great  many  things  help  to  make  up  for 
it.  A  farmer  would  stick  fast  in  his  shortest  rotation 
if  it  were  not  for  foreign  aid.  They  have  to  purchase 
superphosphate,  and  otherwise  to  spur  their  corn  crops, 

even  on  the  strong  clays.     But -"     I  then  explained 

the  phcenix  and  primeval  rabbit  theory,  greatly  to  the 
idolater's  edification.  He  declared  those  were  just  his 
own  views ;  he  entirely  coincided  ;  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  appeared  to  him  to  be  irrefragable.  He 
then  expressed  his  ignorance  of  practical  farming,  his 
admiration  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  his  conviction 
that  the  country  would  be  saved  ultimately  by  steam 
and  deep  tillage  ! 

That  unconscious  idolatry  is  the  most  dangerous  and 
debasing  of  any.  The  unbelief  that  arises  from  ignorance 
is  not  hopeless  ;  the  mind  on  whose  page  nothing  is 
written  yet  may  be  enlightened,  but  when  white  light 
is  shed  upon  the  faculties  of  an  educated  idolater,  the 
result  is  only  a  curious  manifestation  of  mental  fire- 
works, and  a  thousand  strange  reflections. 

I  suppose  a  generation  must  pass  away  before  the 
truth,  which  is  abstract  to  so  many  cultivated  minds  at 
present,  becomes  concrete  in  the  practice  of  our  suc- 
cessors. There  is  no  doing  anything  with  the  town 
population.  They  do  the  mischief,  for  their  mixed 
enlightenment  and  idolatry  leave  them  no  power  of 
apprehension  on  this  subject,  and,  unfortunately,  their 
cats  don't  teach  them  anything.  It  is  said  there  is  one 
cat  to  10  persons  in  London,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
country,  where  there  are  flower  borders  and  fine  moulds, 
that  puss  can  make  a  hole  with  her  economical  paw, 
teaching  us,  by  a  curious  instinct,  how  to  deal  with  the 
residuum.  H.  Evershed. 


phosphate.  Both  plots  were  then  planted  with  sets  of 
Regent  Potatos  cut  from  large  tubers,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  one  eye. 

On  May  18  and  19  Nos.  3  and  4  were  each  divided 
into  26  drills  of  about  27  inches  in  width.  No.  4 
received  the  same  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  as 
No.  3  had  in  autumn,  and  both  received  the  6  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  in  addition.  Nos.  3  and  4  were 
then  sown  with  Dickson's  Bronze-top  Swede. 

Results  in  Potatos.  — On  October  13  four  sections, 
each  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  were  measured  oft,  each 
section  being  intended  to  represent  a  distinct  class  of 
soil  on  the  individual  plot.  The  Potatos  in  these 
sections  were  then  taken  up  with  graips,  with  the 
results  noted  in  Table  I.  Below  in  the  same  Table 
will  be  found  the  results  of  a  corresponding  section 
outside  the  experimental  plots,  manured  only  at  the 
rate  of  the  6  cwt.  superphosphate  and  without  any 
farmyard  manure.  The  riddles  used  in  sorting  were 
ig  and  1 1  inches,  and  the  marketable  Potatos  were 
valued  at  ^4,  the  seconds  at  ,£3,  and  the  small  and 
diseased  at  ^"i  per  ton. 


but  No.  3  suffered  most.  The  Wheat  tillered  in  June, 
and  grew  so  vigorously  that  in  July  it  seemed  as  if  it 
might  still  become  a  fair  crop.  The  summer  com- 
mencing wet,  still  continued  so  all  through  the  flower- 
ing season,  so  that  the  hopes  of  a  good  yield  grew 
fainter.  The  anticipations  of  good  weather  in  a 
harvest  following  a  wet  summer  were  freely  expressed; 
they  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  the 
harvest  of  1S72  turned  out  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
on  record.  The  harvest  generally  commenced  in  the 
end  of  August,  and  lasted  from  five  to  ten  weeks. 
The  extremely  wet  weather  of  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  September  were  aggravated  by  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  Sprouting, 
more  especially  among  early-cut  Wheat,  became 
general,  so  that  scarely  a  sample  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market  altogether  free  from  it.  The  four 
plots,  the  subject  of  this  experiment,  were  cut  on 
September  5  and  6,  and  No.  1  and  part  of  No.  2  were 
stacked  on  September  23,  and  the  rest  on  September  25. 
The  threshing  was  carried  through  on  October2l  and  22, 
and  the  measuring  and  weighing  on  October  23.     The 


No. 

Soil. 

Large. 

Seconds. 

Small. 

Diseased. 

Total. 

Total  per  Acre. 

Value  per 
Acre. 

*              { 

Greyish  loam 

•( 

C.  qr.  lb. 
634 
800 

C.  qr.  lb. 
106 
100 

Qr.  lb. 

1  16 

2  4 

C.  qr.  lb. 
12     1  16 
ti     10 

C.  qr.  lb. 
20    2  14 
20    3    4 

T.  c.  qr.  lb. 
8500 
8614 

£    s.    d. 
16  19     s 
18  14     3 

I:       { 

Gravelly  soil 

■I 

828 
6    1  18 

1  r  6 
028 

2    0 
j  14 

14    2  22 
1126 

25     0     8 

i3     3  iS 

10    0    2    8 
7  11     1     4 

21     70 
>5   14     3 

With  Superphos- 
phate only. 

Same  'as  Nos. 
and  2 

:} 

4     1  18 

034 

1  18 

403 

9     2  15 

3  17    0    8 

9  16     8 

AUTUMN   AND    SPRING    MANURING. 

Whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  apply  farm- 
yard manure  to  the  stubbles  in  autumn  or  in  the  drills 
in  spring  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  arable  farmer,  and  one  on  which  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Few  consider  the  effects 
of  autumn  manuring  equal  to  those  of  spring  manuring, 
fewer  still  think  them  superior,  and  the  vast  majority 
think  that  the  more  soluble  portions  of  the  manure  are 
washed  from  the  soil  by  winter's  rains  at  a  time  when 
the  plant  is  not  present  to  assimilate  them,  and  thus 
what  might  have  been  useful  to  the  crop  is  lost  in  the 
drains  and  subsoil.  The  more  general  adoption  of 
autumn  manuring  is  then  most  probably  due  to  the 
greater  convenience,  saving  of  labour,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  available  hands  on  the  farm  at  a  time  when 
little  needed  compared  with  the  busy  months  of  spring. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  ascertain,  byexperiment,  how 
far  any  of  these  views  are  borne  out  by  practical  results, 
and  to  what  extent  the  advantages  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  of  each  system. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  field 
about  50  feet  above  sea-level,  within  2  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  just  where  the  greywacke  joins  one  of  the 
two  patches  of  limestone  to  be  found  in  Galloway. 
The  one  end  of  the  experimental  plots  may  be 
described  as  resting  on  the  greywacke,  and  consisting 
of  a  soil  of  mixed  gravel  and  earth,  and  the  other  end 
as  on  the  limestone,  and  consisting  of  a  soil  known  as 
greyish  loam.  The  latter  end  has  marl  below  at  no 
great  depth,  and  in  similar  portions  of  the  same  field  it 
has  been  dug  at  a  recent  date.  The  field  had  lain 
seven  years  in  grass,  and  was  cropped  with  Oats  in 
1S70.  The  experimental  plots  (Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4) 
were  measured  and  staked  off,  each  plot  being 
248$  yards  in  length  and  194  yards  in  breadth,  and 
containing  an  imperial  acre.  On  November  15  and 
16,  1870,  Nos.  2  and  3  were  each  manured  with  farm- 
yard manure  to  the  extent  of  30  carts,  weighing  15  cwt. 
each.  The  manure  was  immediately  spread,  and  the 
whole  four  plots  were  ploughed  6  inches  deep  on 
November  iS  and  19.  The  land  having  lain  so  long 
in  grass  had  a  tough  turf,  but  with  winter's  frosts  and 
ratns,  one  turn  of  the  grubber,  and  two  or  three  turns 
of  harrowing,  gave  it  sufficient  tilth  to  make  it  ready 
for  the  drill  plough.  On  April  13,  1S71,  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  each  divided  into  23  drills  of  about  30^  inches  in 
width.  No.  1  had  the  same  quantity  of  farmyard 
manure  applied  in  the  drills  as  No.  2  had  on  the 
surface  in  autumn,  and  both  had,  in  addition,  6  cwt.  of 
a  superphosphate,    containing    25    per    cent,    soluble 


Remarks  on  Table  I. — The  Potatos  rose  two  or  three 
days  earlier  on  No.  1.  Both  plots  were,  however, 
strong  and  vigorous  in  growth  ;  but  the  superiority 
attached  to  No.  I  increased  so  much  that  it  became 
noticeable,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  When 
the  disease  made  its  appearance,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  No.  I  would  be  6  inches  higher  in  the  stems. 
The  haulms  of  No.  2  fell  first,  and  to  that  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  its  comparative  freedom  from 
disease.  Previous  to  the  attack  of  disease,  the  cover 
of  both  plots  was  so  close  that  the  direction  of  the 
drills  was  scarcely  distinguishable.  On  the  end  con- 
sisting of  greyish  loam  the  greater  weight  ascribed  to 
No.  2  is  more  nominal  than  real,  as  far  more  thoroughly 
rotten  ones  were  left  on  the  ground  and  not  included 
with  those  weighed  in  No,  1  than  would  have  at  least 
reversed  their  position  for  gross  weight.  This  Table 
plainly  shows  that  the  greatest  weight  per  acre  is 
attained  through  spring  manuring,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  Potatos  being  much  diseased,  the  autumn  manuring, 
from  its  growing  a  sounder  crop,  gives  the  greatest 
money  value  per  acre.  The  season  of  1S71  was  one  of 
the  worst  for  disease  since  1S46. 

Results  in  Turnips. — The  Turnips  were  topped, 
tailed  and  weighed,  with  the  results  found  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. 


Soil. 


Greyish 
loam 

Gravelly 
soil 


Weight  of 
Section. 


C.  qr.  lb. 
38     o  26 


o  20 
o  16 


Weight  per 
Acre. 


Value  per 
Acre. 


T.  c.  qr.  lb. 


17  13 

18  17 


£,  s.  d. 
7  13  1 
11     92 


Remarks  on  Table  II. — The  Turnips  came  up 
regularly  on  both  plots,  but  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  fly,  which  was  very  severe  on 
Turnips  sown  about  the  same  time  all  over  the  country. 
No.  3  came  slowest,  and  consequently  suffered  most,  and 
had  part  sown  over  with  hand  drill.  They  were  irregularly 
hoed  over  both  plots,  from  June  15  to  20.  At  hoeing, 
neither  plot  looked  well,  but  No.  3  a  little  behind. 
About  the  middle  of  July  both  plots  took  a  start,  and 
grew  rapidly  until  they  attained  a  good  cover  in  the 
beginning  of  August.  At  this  stage  No.  4  still  had 
the  advantage  in  luxuriance  of  tops,  but  it  was  not  so 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  spring  manuring  as  in  the 
experiment  with  Potatos.  The  appearance  of  the 
bulbs  before  weighing  agreed  with  the  results  ;  but  the 
crop  would  have  been  heavier  all  over  if  allowed  to 
stand  on.  The  position  of  the  plots  in  the  field,  how- 
ever, necessitated  their  removal  at  the  date  mentioned. 
The  sections  were  kept  elear  of  the  re-sowing,  and 
there  was  no  disease  in  either  plot  deserving  notice. 
The  practice  of  autumn  manuring  is  not,  therefore, 
desirable  for  Turnip  growing,  unless,  through  the  crop 
recurring  too  soon  after  a  previous  one,  "finger-and- 
toe  "  was  to  be  seriously  apprehended.  In  that  case, 
as  in  Potatos,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a 
lighter  and  sounder  crop  would  be  the  result. 

Results  in  Wheat, — The  whole  four  plots  were 
ploughed  wet  early  in  February,  1S72,  but  the  presence 
of  undecayed  vegetable  matter  prevented  the  binding 
together,  so  common  after  wet  ploughing.  On  April 
4  and  5  the  whole  was  sown  across  the  plots  by  drill. 
The  Wheat  used  was  April  red,  at  about  24  bush,  to 
the  acre.  It  came  up  regularly,  but  rather  ihin,  and 
gradually  became  thinner  through  the  ravages  of 
wireworm,  until  in  May  it  seemed  almost  ruined. 
This  was  the  case  irregularly  over  the  whole  four  plots, 


straw  was  not  weighed,  owing  to  the  labour  and  in- 
convenience of  carting  a  considerable  distance  to  a 
cart-weighing  machine  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  straw  was  as  much  heavier  in  proportion  as  the 
grain  of  Nos.  I  and  4. 

Tabic  III. 


No. 

Good  Wheat. 

Drawings. 

Weight  per 
Bushel. 

Value  per 
Acre. 

2. 
3- 
4- 

Bush.     Lb. 
26        42 
22          0 
22        40 
24        22 

Lb. 
42 
32 
42 
28 

Lb. 
6o.l 
60 
61} 
623 

£    «.     d 
9     9     4 

7  '7     7 

8  1     1 
8  12     2 

Remarks  on  Table  III. — The  results  are  no  more  in 
favour  of  Nos.  1  and  4  than  the  appearance  justified, 
but  the  whole  results  are  disappointing  in  regard  to 
yield.  The  double  has  been  threshed  from  no  more 
bulk,  but  it  is  not  exceptional,  neither  in  this  nor  any 
other  wet  summer,  to  find  the  estimate  much  beyond 
the  actual  yield. 

Concluding  Remarks. — These  experiments,  extend- 
ing over  two  years,  and  comprising  a  green  crop  and  a 
grain  crop,  prove  satisfactorily  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  profitable  course  is  to  apply  farmyard  manure 
in  the  drills  in  spring.  Although  the  results  are  as  a 
whole  favourable  to  the  practice  of  applying  the 
manure  in  spring,  yet  there  are  exceptional  cases,  as 
in  hilly  and  soft  land,  where,  if  farmyard  manure  is  to 
be  applied  at  all,  autumn  manuring  becomes  a  necessity. 
It  may  also  be  resorted  to  in  preference  to  spring 
manuring,  on  the  score  of  the  probability  of  greater 
profit,  the  risk  of  disease  in  Potatos,  or  "  finger-and- 
toe  "  in  Turnips,  being  the  cause  which  would  justify 
the  adoption  of  the  system.  When  the  application  of 
farmyard  manure  on  the  surface  is  considered  unavoid- 
able, the  experience  of  the  writer  is  in  favour  of  the 
operation  being  delayed  as  far  as  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  land  immediately  ploughed  with  a  strong  and 
deep  furrow. 

The  manure  applied  in  these  experiments  was  that 
of  dairy  cows  fed  on  straw  and  Turnips  only.  An 
analysis  of  a  similar  manure  by  Dr.  Richardson,  as 
given  in  Mortorfs  Encyclopedia,  states  the  soluble 
constituents  to  be  found  in  the  ash  at  13  per 
cent.,  and  which  are  principally  made  up  of  potash, 
soda,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine.  The  average 
loss  by  applying  farmyard  manure  in  autumn,  as  shown 
in  these  experiments,  is  not  less  than  10  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  idea  expressed  about  the  waste  of  the  more 
soluble  portions  of  the  manure  is  borne  out  to  a  certain 
extent,  both  by  analysis  and  by  practical  results.  Prise 
Essay,  by  J,  APCultoch,  Agncw  Crescent,  Stranraer,  in 
the  ','  Highland  Society's  Transactions." 


ULSTER    TENANT   RIGHT. 

I  SEE  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  May  31  an  article 
by  "An  Irish  Landowner"  on  the  above  subject.  I 
am  an  Ulster  occupier. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  examine  in  the 
columns  of  your  very  influential  journal,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  tenant,  the  remarks  of  "  An  Irish  Land- 
owner." Speaking  of  the  Ulster  custom,  he  says  : 
— "Very  often  there  was  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  of  tenant-right  that  would  be  allowed 
on  the  estate.  This  was  especially  the  case  on  well- 
managed  estates  ;  on  them  five  years'  purchase  of  the 
rent  was  often  the  amount  allowed.  This  limitation 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  incoming  tenant"  I 
can  very  well  understand  that  it  "was  made  in  the 
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interest  of  the  incoming  tenant,"  unless  the  rent  was 
raised  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the  limitation 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord.  But  in  the 
former  case,  as  stated  by  "  An  Irish  Landowner,"  the 
tenant  who  gave  only  five  years'  purchase  for  the 
tenant-right  was  empowered  to  plunder  the  former 
tenant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments. Therefore  "An  Irish  Landowner"  is  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  "  the  limitation  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  incoming  tenant." 

If  we  consider  that,  in  Ulster,  the  tenants,  as  a  rule, 
make  all  the  improvements  and  maintain  them — build 
the  houses,  raise  the  fences,  make  the  farm  roads, 
reclaim  the  land,  form  the  drains,  &c. — it  will  be 
apparent  that  neither  five,  10,  nor  15  years'  purchase 
of  the  rent  is  the  adequate  value  of  these  things  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  tenant  was  compelled  to  take  five 
years'  purchase  of  the  rent  for  them  he  was  simply 
plundered,  and  the  State  was  injured  by  diminishing 
on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  the  intention  to  improve 
their  holding. 

But  "  An  Irish  Landowner"  says  that  the  limitation 
was  made  also  "to  avoid  the  risk,  so  often  a  reality,  of 
his  being  cleared  out  of  capital  on  paying  for  the 
tenant-right,  and  not  having  the  means  of  farming  the 
land  to  a  profit  when  he  got  it,  and  so  being  ruined  in 
a  few  years." 

This  was  an  excuse  which  was  often  urged  by  and  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  out- 
going tenant.  Upon  the  same  principle,  why  should 
not  Government  or  the  courts  of  law  see  that  the  land- 
lord, when  purchasing  an  estate,  does  not  give  for  it 
more  than  five  years'  purchase,  lest  he  may  be  ruined, 
or  do  what  has  been  of  very  common  occurrence — 
rack-rent  the  tenantry,  in  order  to  increase  the  interest 
or  return  for  the  purchase-money  paid  by  him  ? 

But  why  stop  at  five  years'  purchase  as  the  maximum 
"allowed  on  well-managed  estates"  to  the  outgoing 
tenant?  For  the  reason  stated  by  "An  Irish  Land- 
owner," two  years',  or  one  year's — nay,  no  years' 
purchase-money  at  all  would  still  better  prevent  the 
tenant  from  being  cleared  out  of  capital. 

If  a  man  can  borrow  money  who  pays  more  than 
five  years'  purchase,  why  can  one  who  pays  only  five 
not  borrow  also  ;  or  why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
has  any  capital  left  more  than  the  man  who  pays  10  or 
20  years'  purchase  ?     The  excuse  is  flagrantly  absurd. 

But  why  should  the  landlord  be  so  anxious  that  the 
incoming  tenant  should  have  some  capital  left  ?  He 
could  lose  nothing  in  the  event  of  the  tenant,  from 
want  of  funds,  being  unable  to  cultivate  his  farm 
profitably.  The  tenant-right  is  always  security  against 
that,  especially  if  its  value  be  unrestricted. 

Is  it  not  more  likely  that  a  pauper,  or  a  man  of 
small  means,  would  apply  for  a  farm  to  be  had  for  little 
money,  than  for  one  requiring  capital  to  purchase  it  ? 

If  a  tenant  be  able  to  purchase  the  tenant-right  of  a 
firm  requiring  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  it  is  far 
more  likely — nay,  it  is  almost  certain — that  he  has 
means  than  that  he  is  a  pauper.  The  lenders  of  money 
in  Ulster,  as  a  rule,  are  not  greater  fools  than  those 
people  usually  are  anywhere  else.  Besides,  I  refer 
"An  Irish  Landowner"  to  evidence  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  in  a  part  of  Co.  Down,  in  which 
tenant-right  sold  very  high,  given  lately  before  Mr. 
Justice  Barry,  in  Downpatrick,  on  the  trial  of  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Menoun  v.  Beauclerk,  namely,  that 
"  they  were  a  substantial  well-to-do  set  of  people." 

I  can  tell  "An  Irish  Landowner"  that  those  land- 
lords in  Ulster,  such  as  Lord  O'Neill  and  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire,  who  permit  the  tenant  to  receive  the  full 
value  of  his  tenant-right,  are  naturally  and  fairly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  landlords,  because  they  do  not 
plunder  the  outgoing  tenant  either  in  the  interest  of 
themselves  or  of  the  incoming  tenant.  And  they  have 
the  best  and  most  improving  tenantry  in  Ulster. 

Ulster  tenant-right  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  free 
right  of  sale  (which  means  property  in)  goodwill  and 
improvements.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  the 
cost  of  improvements  and  of  maintaining  them  from 
remotest  times  be  considered,  the  highest  price  ob- 
tained for  tenant-right  in  Ulster  will  scarcely  cover 
those  alone,  and  the  price  generally  received  is  much 
below  this  cost  of  improvements.  The  moral  code  of 
Ulster  regarding  improvements  is  that  they  are  the 
property  of  the  man  who  makes  them  ;  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  neither  use  nor  occupation  can  ever 
make  them  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

I  shall  now  ask  "An  Irish  Landowner"  to  consider 
the  reasons  upon  which  this  code  rests.  If  a  landlord 
projected  the  improvements,  contracted  and  paid  for 
making  them,  and  then  maintained  them,  they  would 
be  his  by  every  right,  for  he  had  taken  all  risk  connected 
with  them.  And  if  a  tenant  planned  them,  made,  or 
contracted,  and  paid  for  them,  and  maintained  them, 
they  would  be  his  by  the  same  right,  as  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances  they  would  be  the  landlord's. 

It  may  be  said,  Oh,  but  the  tenant  is  repaid  by  the 
use  of  them  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  so  soon  as 
that  takes  place  they  ought  to  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  From  any  man  using  this  argument,  I  would 
ask,  Why  ?  It  may  be  said  it  is  the  practice  in  England. 
To  me  that  is  no  answer.  It  does  not  appeal  to  my 
sense  of  justice.  It  gives  no  reason;  and  no  matter 
where  the  practice  prevails  it  is  unreasonable.  It  might 
as  well  be  said  that  if  the  landlord  makes  the  improve- 
ments, and  charges  the  tenant  for  them,  so  soon  as  he, 
the  landlord,   has  been  paid  the  cost  of  them,  the 


improvements  should  revert  to  the  State.  If  a  land- 
lord makes  a  contract  with  a  tenant  that  he,  the  tenant, 
shall  make  certain  work  which  the  landlord  plans, 
pays  the  tenant  for,  either  by  giving  him  the  land  at  a 
lower  rent  or  otherwise,  and  takes  the  risk  of  them, 
that  is,  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  improvements  or 
not,  or  to  what  extent,  those  should  admittedly  belong 
to  the  landlord. 

But  if  the  landlord  let  the  land  to  the  tenant  without 
contracting  for  these  things  to  be  done,  he  would  have 
to  take  the  land  back  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenant's 
period  of  occupancy  without  the  improvements  having 
been  made.  Clearly,  then,  if  the  tenant  makes  the 
improvements  under  such  circumstances  they  should  be 
his  own,  not  as  regards  their  cost,  but  their  value  ;  for 
the  tenant,  in  making  them,  took  the  responsibility  of 
their  being  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  therefore  their 
value  should  be  his.  Not  only  are  improvements  made 
by  the  tenant  and  at  his  risk,  but  the  rent  is  fixed  on 
the  basis  that  the  land  shall  continue  to  be  in  the 
tenant's  occupation. 

"  An  Irish  Landowner "  says,  "  There  is  one 
incident  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  that  its  advocates 
always  overlook.  Nearly  the  whole  gain  of  tenant- 
right  is  to  those  who  first  establish  it.  When  a  tenant 
has  hired  a  farm  without  paying  *  right,'  and  during 
his  occupancy  gets  the  power  of  selling  his  tenant- 
right  for  five,  or  io,  or  20  years'  purchase,  plainly 
he  gains  greatly,  but  his  successor  who  pays  five,  or  10, 
or  20  years'  purchase,  and  sells  for  the  same  at 
leaving,  gains  nothing  at  all."  "An  Irish  Land- 
owner" must  have  very  confused  ideas  of  tenant-right. 
Would  "security  of  tenure"  of  itself  be  no  gain? 
That,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "continued 
occupancy,"  would  at  first  be  all  that  would  be  com- 
prised in  tenant-right  until  improvements  of  the  tenant 
should  be  superadded  thereto.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  mere  security  of  tenure  would  of  itself 
sell  for  five,  or  10,  or  20  years'  purchase  of  the 
rent,  for  leave  given  to  sell  could  not  surely  include,  as 
"An  Irish  Landowner"  states,  the  power  of  selling 
his  tenant-right  at  five,  or  10,  or  20  years'  pur- 
chase ;  but  could  only  be  the  power  to  sell  for  what 
the  article  would  bring,  nothing  more.  Then  as  im- 
provements would  be  added,  the  tenant-right  would 
become  more  valuable.  "  An  Irish  Landowner,"  how- 
ever, like  many  unwise  landlords  in  Ulster,  would  stop 
improvements  at  the  maximum  of  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  years'  purchase,  or  cheat  the  tenant  out  of 
what  these  might  be  worth  more  than  any  of  those 
sums.  "An  Irish  Landowner"  says,  "The  hard- 
working intelligent  farmer  of  small  means  who  often 
now  gets  a  lift  from  many  on  account  of  his  industry 
and  skill,  is  nowhere  under  Ulster  tenant-right." 
What  does  "  An  Irish  Landowner"  mean  here  ? 
Is  it  that  such  a  man  as  he  speaks  of  existing  out  of 
Ulster  is  more  kindly  treated  by  the  landlord,  has 
more  favours  bestowed  on  him,  or  that  his  neighbours 
and  friends  along  with  the  landlord  pour  good  things 
upon  him,  because  he  is  a  worthy  object  of  pity,  or 
sympathy,  or  charity,  or  kindness,  on  account  of  his 
hot  living  under  the  Ulster  custom  ?  Does  "  An  Irish 
Landowner  "  think  it  better  to  lift  men  of  this  class 
than  to  let  them  lift  themselves?  "An  Irish  Land- 
owner" says,  "Every  incoming  tenant  hires  under  the 
keenest  competition  (in  Ulster  he  means),  far  sharper 
than  under  a  hard  landlord,  because  a  landlord  always 
has  to  consider  how  high  a  rent  will  be  paid,  but  an 
outgoing  tenant  getting  tenant-right  screws  out  the  last 
shilling."  "  Only  the  man  already  with  money  avail- 
able has  any  chance.  It  leads  almost  certainly  to  a 
tenantry  burdened  with  debt,  and  between  rent  and 
interest  paying  a  price  for  their  farms  higher  than  the 
highest  rack-rent,  and  without  a  hope  of  remission  or 
forbearance."  Here  "An  Irish  Landowner"  gives 
what,  I  am  sure,  he  considers  to  be  a  very  deplorable 
picture  of  the  condition  of  farmers  under  the  Ulster 
system.  When  writing  this  depressing  account  of  it, 
did  it  ever  strike  him  that  it  is  singular,  very  singular, 
that  it  continues  to  exist  under  such  immense  disadvan- 
tages, seeing  that  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  a 
tenant  to  purchase  the  tenant-right  from  another  tenant 
when  the  latter  desires  to  sell  it  ?  If  no  buyers  could 
be  found  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Ulster  system. 

Still  more  was  it  extraordinary  that,  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  it  had  struggled 
through  an  immemorial  existence  of  such  difficulties, 
and,  notwithstanding,  it  laboured  then  under  this  addi- 
tional disability,  that  the  landlord  had  the  power,  not 
always  a  latent  one,  to  eject  the  tenant  or  raise  his  rent 
to  a  rack-rent  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so  ?  Are  not 
all  these  things  evidence  of  its  very  great  vitality  ? 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  gives  very  strong  reasons,  he 
thinks,  why  another  system  of  tenancy  should  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  tenant,  and  to  those  I  have  added  others, 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  use. 
But  still  the  wonder  is  that  the  system  has  continued  to 
live  through  long  years  of  such  adversity  until  this 
present  day,  or  that  tenants  out  of  Ulster  should  ask, 
as  they  do,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ulster  system 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages it  would  impose. 

Is  it  natural  to  say  that  for  all  this  there  must  be 
some  strong  reason?  Is  that  not  to  be  found  in  the 
reasonable  desire  of  the  occupier  to  have  security  of 
tenure  in  the  land  he  cultivates, — that  he  should  not 
be  a  mere  waif  on  its  surface,  liable  to  be  rubbed  off 
like  a  fly  from  a  sheet  of  paper  ? 


Good  cultivation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
country  demand  this.  Besides,  is  it  not  quite  reason- 
able that  he  should  like  to  have  some  security  that  he 
would  enjoy  or  be  paid  for  his  improvements,  not  by 
limiting  him  to  five,  or  10,  or  20  years'  purchase  of  the 
rent  for  them,  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  them 
for  what  they  might  bring  in  the  market. 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says  "the  parliamentary 
returns  show  that  ejectments  have  long  been  more 
numerous  in  Ulster  than  the  other  provinces."  This 
is  another  strong  argument  against  the  Ulster  custom. 
Why  did  it  survive  treatment  of  this  kind?  Clearly  it 
should  have  been  defunct  long  ago.  But  it  did  not 
die.  Like  a  robust  step-bairn,  it  has  struggled  through 
all  bad  treatment,  if  not  into  favour  in  high  places,  at 
least  into  broad  and  vigorous  proportions. 

As  I  have  not  the  reasons  before  me,  why  there  have 
been  more  ejectments  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, I  will  not  insinuate  that  this  has  arisen  because 
the  landlords,  like  Ahab,  coveted  Naboth's  vineyard. 
But  I  will  ask  this  question  of  "  An  Irish  Landowner," 
— Why,  if  the  Ulster  custom  prevailed  on  those  hold- 
ings on  which  the  ejectment  took  effect  (and  if  it  did 
not  then  the  fact  is  of  no  use  for  "An  Irish  Land- 
owner's "  argument),  was  it  necessary  that  the  tenants 
should  be  ejected  at  all?  Their  tenant-right  was  surely 
value  for  any  arrears  of  rent  there  might  be  ;  and  what 
tenant,  if  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right,  would  not 
rather  do  so,  and  save  in  all  probability  a  balance  to 
himself,  than  be  turned  out  without  receiving  a  penny 
for  his  property?  "An  Irish  Landowner,"  in  stating 
this  fact  as  an  argument  against  Ulster  tenant-right  did 
not  see  its  bearing,  or  I  fancy  he  would  not  have 
used  it. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  valuable  space,  and  must  conclude,  though  there 
are  many  other  things  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference 
to  this  letter  of  "An  Irish  Landowner." 

Perhaps  if  you  give  me  space,  I  might  on  another 
occasion  touch  upon  some  fallacies  of  "  B.  M."  on 
"The  Irish  Tenant  Farmer."  Samuel  Black,  Randals- 
town,  County  Antrim,  June  6. 


DUTCH  CATTLE. 


Cattle  breeding  has  flourished  in  the  rich  lowlands 
of  Holland  from  the  earliest  time. 

In  the  first  century  the  Frisians,  after  their  subju- 
gation by  the  Roman  General  Drusus,  were  compelled 
to  pay  tributes  in  hides,  the  supply  of  which  proving 
insufficient,  many  of  their  herds  were  confiscated  by  the 
Roman  General  Oilennius.  The  Frisians  thereupon 
arose  in  rebellion,  defeated  the  Romans  and  drove  them 
from  the  country  in  the  year  A.  D.  28. 

The  rich  marshes  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  pro- 
tected by  artificial  dykes  from  the  aggressive  waves  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  which  is  found 
so  good  for  cattle  that  their  breeding  is  more  lucrative 
than  agriculture.  The  entire  industry  of  the  land- 
holder is  therefore  directed  to  the  improvement  and 
care  of  his  stock,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  extra- 
ordinary results  have  been  attained. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  in  Holland  may  be  divided 
according'  to  their  locality  as  follows  : — 1.  The  breeds 
in  the  provinces  North  and  South  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  2.  The  breeds  in  the  provinces  Gronigen, 
Gelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel.  3.  The  breed  in 
the  province  of  Seeland.  Although  these  breeds  are 
closely  related,  still  they  show  differences  resulting 
from  keeping  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  they 
are  bred. 

Breeds  in  the  Provinces  North  and  South  Holland 
and  West  Friesland. — The  breed  most  renowned  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  great  milk-producing  qualities  is  found 
in  these  three  provinces.  But  North  Holland  in  par- 
ticular is  noted  for  the  manner  of  keeping  cattle,  which 
are  here  known  by  the  name  of  "  Amsterdam  race," 
being  no  less  remarkable  on  account  of  size  than  for 
the  great  production  of  milk.  The  pastures  of  North 
Holland  are  said  to  contain  100,000  "  morgen " 
{1  58-100  morgen  equals  1  acre),  on  which  600,000  head 
of  cattle  are  kept ;  therefore,  on  an  average,  every  acre 
furnishes  nourishment  for  9  48-100  head  of  cattle. 
The  peasants  are  engaged  almost  solely  in  cattle-breed- 
ing, and  the  keeping  and  care  which  these  animals 
receive  here  has  almost  become  proverbial  on  account 
of  its  perfection. 

The  stable  is  plastered,  and  the  stalls  have  drains 
behind  them,  in  which  the  excrements  of  the  animals 
are  received.  On  account  of  the  want  of  straw,  none 
being  grown  because  the  land  is  used  for  pasture,  the 
stalls  are  washed  and  sprinkled  with  sand  twice  daily  ; 
the  cows'  tails  are  fastened  to  a  rope  passing  across  the 
ends  of  the  stalls  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
becoming  dirty  in  the  drain.  During  the  summer,  at 
pasture,  a  cover  of  linen  or  string  netting  serves  as  a 
protection  against  insects  and  the  weather.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  breed  in  the  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion, only  such  animals  are  used  for  breeding  as  have 
been  deemed  fit  by  a  board  of  commissioners 
organised  for  this  purpose.  The  milk  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  making  cheese,  which  comes  into  the  market 
under  the  name  of  "Edam  cheese,"  named  after  the 
town  of  Edam,  situated  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  in  the  same 
province,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  cheese  in  Holland. 
The  cattle  here  are  mostly  spotted  black  and  white  ; 
however,  brown  and  blue  or  grey  mixed  are  found. 
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Their  height  is  considerable,  being  not  under 
2  Amsterdam  ells  (4  51-100  feet)  ;  the  length  of  the 
body  is  in  proportion  to  the  height,  the  middle  part  of 
which  is  particularly  developed,  shoulders  fleshy,  neck 
rather  short  than  long,  with  a  strong  dewlap ;  head 
narrow  and  long,  with  the  forehead  slightly  depressed  ; 
fine  horns,  crooked  forwards,  and  large  projecting  ears. 
The  withers  are  often  narrow,  the  back,  on  the  other 
hand,  broad  across  the  hips,  which  are  not  very  promi- 
nent ;  the  tail  fine  and  long,  with  a  good  tuft  of  hair  ; 
the  position  of  the  hind  legs  strong  and  straight  (not 
knock-kneed),  the  hind-quarters  broad  and  roomy,  and 
the  bag  well  developed.  The  lower  part  of  the  legs 
above  the  hoofs  is  invariably  white,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  the  pure,  unmixed  breed.  The  live  weight 
of  the  cows  is  1200  to  1400  lb.  ;  that  of  bulls  reaches 
2000,  when  full  grown  and  fatted.  The  cows  are 
unusually  productive  of  milk,  and  give  an  average  of 
3000  quarts  and  over  per  annum. 

A  very  excellent  milch  cow  of  the  "Amsterdam 
Race,"  from  the  royal  cow  stable  in  Eldena,  which  was 
bought  with  a  few  others  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  Hamburg,  took  the  1st  premium  for  milch  cows 
of  the  Netherland  race  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  live  stock  in  Stettin  in  1S65.  This  cow,  fed  in  the 
stall  only,  gave  in  one  year  the  great  quantity  of  6142 
quarts  of  milk,  and  kept  up  afterwards  to  4000  quarts 
in  an  equal  length  of  time. 

To  the  breed  of  North  Holland  are  nearly  related 
those  of  South  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  and  differ 
perhaps  only  in  that  the  latter  are  larger  boned,  and  in 
general  of  not  so  pleasing  a  form.  In  regard  to  their 
milk-producing  qualities  they  are  about  equal.  The 
manner  of  keeping  the  stock,  and  the  use  of  the  milk, 
is  also  the  same,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
while  the  calves  are  raised  and  sold  as  young  stock  at 
high  prices. 

From  these  three  provinces,  the  former  two  of  which 
suffered  so  much  lately  from  rinderpest,  milch  cows 
are  bought  for  the  best  dairies  in  Germany. 

A  lively  trade  in  this  stock  has  grown  up,  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  East  Frisian  town,  Weener,  where 
most  of  the  largest  dealers  live.  The  price  paid  for 
these  animals  goes  as  high  as  120  to  150  Prussian 
thalers  (a  thaler  is  about  75  cents).  Young  cows,  with 
good  signs,  are  the  most  profitable  to  purchase,  but 
also  the  most  expensive — 170  to  180  thalers  is  not 
seldom  paid,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  stock 
has  just  attained  its  full  use.  Usually  in  the  fall,  when 
the  best  part  of  the  milking  season  is  over,  and  the 
cows  in  calf,  they  are  delivered  by  dealers,  and  bear 
transport  very  well  in  this  condition.  Two  and  three 
year  old  heifers,  large  and  with  calf,  are  also  sold  at 
this  season  at  100  to  120  thalers.  Since  the  future 
milk-producing  qualities  in  these  can  never  be  so 
certainly  determined  as  in  a  good  milch  cow,  the  pur- 
chase of  large  heifers  is  never  so  certain  as  that  of  cows. 
Cattle  imported  from  Holland  are  generally  branded 
H.  V.  {Hollandishes  Vieh— Holland  cattle)  on  the 
right  horn. 

Holland  cows  are  well  adapted  to  soiling,  although 
at  home  they  are  accustomed  to  pasturage.  They  are 
kept  profitably  on  the  latter  only  when  its  abundance 
facilitates  grazing  and  makes  corporal  exertion  unneces- 
sary. Therefore  a  great  error  would  be  made  in 
placing  these  animals  on  a  scant  pasture,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of  a  light  soil. 
The  result  of  stall  feeding  is  more  favourable,  because 
proper  care  and  fodder  can  be  given  the  stock  without 
its  exertion. 

We  have  received  from  no  other  race  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk  with  the  same  feed,  as  years  of  observation 
in  the  cow-stable  of  the  Academy  at  Eldena  has  shown. 

Three  years  ago  (in  1S65)  different  races  were  kept 
here,  viz.,  milch  cows  of  Toudern  and  Breitenburg  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  and  of 
Holland.  The  yield  of  milk  this  year  of  these  races 
was  :— 

1.  Four  Toudern  cows  gave  9337  quarts,  or  an 
average  of  2334  quarts,  or  6  3*10  quarts  per  day  for 
the  year.  The  largest  milker  gave  2345  quarts,  the 
smallest  2020  quarts. 

2.  Three  Breitenburg  cows  gave  8594  quarts,  or  an 
average  of  2864I  quarts,  or  7  85-100  quarts  per  day 
for  the  year.  The  largest  milker  gave  2946  quarts,  the 
smallest  2820  quarts. 

3.  Three  Ayrshire  cows  gave  53S6  quarts,  or  an  ave- 
rage of  1795^  quarts,  or  4  92-100  quarts  per  day  for 
the  year.  The  largest  milker  gave  2249  quarts,  the 
smallest  14 15  quarts. 

4.  Twenty-two  Holland  cows  gave  78,100  quarts,  or 
an  average  of  3550  quarts,  or  9  73-100  quarts  per  day 
for  the  year.  The  largest  milker  gave  6142  quarts,  the 
smallest  2526  quarts. 

The  average  feed  per  head  in  the  winter  was  daily — 
10  lb.  summer  straw,  cut  fine  ;  2  4  lb.  oat  and  wheat 
chaff;  25  lb.  beets  ;  10  lb.  hay;  8  lb.  refuse  malt  from 
beer-brewery  ;  3  lb.  rye-bran.  This  feed  is  considered 
about  equal  to  42  9-10  lb.  hay. 

During  the  summer,  the  cows  were  fed  daily  per 
head  135  lb.  green  fodder,  viz.,  Clover  and  Vetches 
(of  the  latter  very  little  was  sown),  and  three  times  a 
day  8  lb.  hay. 

The  summer  feed  is  considered  equal  to  45  lb.  hay 
per  day. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holland  cows 
eat  more  generally  than  the  smaller  Ayrshire  and 
Toudern  (for  the  fodder  was  not  weighed  out  for  each 


animal  separately),  this  is  of  minor  importance  in  com* 
parison  with  the  far  greater  amount  of  milk  given  by 
the  former.  The  greater  quantity  of  feed  consumed 
by  the  Holland  cows  can  be  estimated,  viz.: — Nine  of 
them  stood  at  one  crib,  while  ten  of  the  smaller  stood 
at  another  of  equal  size ;  the  fodder  was,  however, 
divided  the  same  in  each.  The  proportion  is  as  nine 
to  ten,  or  when  the  smaller  cows  ate  45  lb.  of  hay,  the 
larger  ones  ate  50  lb. 

From  the  quantity  of  milk  given,  the  Holland  cows 
used  a  trifle  over  5  lb.  worth  of  hay  to  produce  1  quart 
of  milk ;  Breitenburg  used  6  25-100  lb.  of  hay ; 
Toudern,  7  lb.  of  hay;  Ayrshire,  9  lb.  of  hay.  By 
these  results  it  cannot  remain  doubtful  which  race  is 
preferable. 

In  Eldena  only  Holland  cows  are  used  for  the  dairy, 
whereas  on  selling  the  other  races  English  Shorthorns 
were  bought  for  beef  cattle.  "  The  Cultivator  and 
Country  Gentleman"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Projessor  Furstenberg. 


Joint  Contspitknte. 

Agricultural  Education. — In  the  abbreviated 
account  of  the  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  which  you  printed  the 
other  day,  I  am  reported  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Society  should  hold  an  examination  in  practical  agri- 
culture alone,  instead  of  their  present  examination, 
embracing  most  of  the  sciences  connected  with  farming. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  any  such  suggestion 
adopted,  for  I  think  the  present  system  of  examination 
of  very  great  value,  and  I  often  urged  its  importance  at 
a  time  when  it  was  far  less  successful  than  it  now  is  in 
attracting  candidates.  Surely  those  studies  most 
need  encouragement  that  are  found  to  be  the 
most  neglected,  although  their  importance  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides.  To  take  a  single  example  :  an 
elementary  knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  would  within  the  last  few  years  have 
saved  them  collectively  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures  and 
feeding- stuffs.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  rising 
generation  of  farmers  are  supposed  to  be  learn- 
ing their  business  by  living  in  farmhouses,  and 
it  is  not  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  none 
out  of  so  large  a  body  come  to  the  annual  exami- 
nation at  Hanover  Square.  Dr.  Voelcker's  re- 
ports on  the  adulteration  of  manures  and  food  show 
clearly  that  brain  culture  must  precede  improvement  in 
all  other  culture.  An  old  student  may  perhaps  for  a 
moment  feel  proud  that  men  from  Cirencester  have 
been  almost  the  only  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society,  but  he  must  sincerely  regret  the  fact 
when  he  reflects  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  is  needed  more  urgently  every  year  to 
enable  the  English  farmer  to  hold  his  own  amid  a 
development  of  social  and  mechanical  force  that 
threatens  to  sweep  away  all  the  landmarks  that  have 
long  guided  his  practice.  The  Education  Committee,  we 
may  hope,  will  rather  raise  than  lower  the  standard 
they  have  fixed  for  their  general  examination,  but  may 
they  not  with  advantage  hold  a  separate  examination 
confined  solely  to  practical  agriculture?  It  is  many 
years  since  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Book  of  the  Farm,  expressed  grave  fears  that  with  most 
of  the  farm  students  of  that  day  the  chief  part  of  their 
time  of  pupilage  was  absolutely  wasted.  However 
sanguine  we  may  be  that  things  are  better  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  pleasant  to  know  on 
good  authority  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  farmers 
who  take  pupils  succeed  in  imparting  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  practice,  though  they  may  not  teach  much 
of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  The  examination  in 
practical  agriculture  I  advocated  as  an  addition,  but 
not  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  that  wider  examina- 
tion that  will  no  doubt  be  continued  by  the  Council 
until  they  feel  satisfied  that  the  want  of  scientific  train- 
ing they  have  discovered  is  fully  supplied,  and  they  no 
longer  need  to  take  (as  their  charter  expresses  it) 
"measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
those  who  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
their  support."  Chas.  Gay  Roberts,  Haslemere. 

Messrs.  Howard's  Steam  Tackle. — So  the 
Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  have  dropped  their  old 
cultivator,  and  picked  up  a  thoroughbred  "Smith." 
The  illustration  152,  at  p.  7^9>  l5  a  thoroughbred 
Smith.  Fowler  proclaimed  for  Smith  at  Leicester, 
now  Howards  back  that  cry,  therefore  they  now  all 
cry  "  Smith  for  ever."  But  when  writing  of  Howards 
you  write  thus: — "The  cultivator  drops  into  work 
without  missing  an  inch  of  land  both  ways.  All  other 
turning  cultivators  miss  land  both  ways."  Now  this  is 
wrong,  for  the  cultivator  that  I  showed  at  Worcester, 
and  have  worked  on  my  farm  ever  since,  does  not  miss 
land  at  turning  either  way,  therefore  the  Howards  have 
not  gone  ahead  of  the  old  master  upon  that  score, 
while  they  have  come  back  to  him  as  their  guide  upon 
the  turn-round  principle.  William  Smith,  Woolston, 
Bletchtey  Station,  Bucks,  June  7. 

Tenant-right. — I  have  only  just  learned  that  the 
letter  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  appeared 
originally  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  from  it  was 
copied  into  the  local  papers.  Had  I  known  of  this 
I  should   have  written  to  you   at   once.     May  I  now 


request  that  as  you  published  originally  the  very 
singular  statement  of  Mr.  Lane,  you  will  now  in  justice 
to  me  allow  my  reply  to  him  to  appear  in  your  next 
issue.  John  Havers,  White  Hill,  Berkhampstead,  Hertst 
June  4. 

"  There  was  so  extraordinary  a  letter  in  yourimpression 
of  the  17th  inst.,  headed  as  above,  signed  'H.  Lane  & 
Sons,' and  reflecting  upon  me  in  reference  to  a  piece  of 
land  at  Wigginton,  that  before  replying  to  it  I  thought  it 
only  proper  to  write  to  Mr.  Lane,  and  ask  him  if  he 
acknowledged  the  letter  as  his.  I  have  received  no  reply 
to  my  inquiry,  but  I  see  that  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  he 
corrects  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  makes  it  seven  instead 
of  10  years.  It  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had 
corrected  his  statement  of  acreage  also,  and  made  it  close 
upon  20  instead  of  17  acres. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  defend  myself  from  what  Mr. 
Lane  (for  what  purpose  I  cannot  imagine)  evidently 
intends  as  a  reproach  to  me,  permit  me  to  ask  this 
question  : — If  I  did  all  that  Mr.  Lane  alleges,  can  anybody 
reasonably  find  fault  with  me  ?  Put  the  case  thus  : — A. 
purchases  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house  which  has  been  much 
improved  ;  possession  is  to  be  given  to  A.  at  the  next 
quarter-day.  A.  has  nothing  to  do  with  previous  owners 
or  tenants,  or  with  what  the  land  or  the  house  might  have 
been  originally  worth ;  he  has  purchased  the  property, 
paid  his  money,  and,  having  a  right  to  possession,  takes 
it ;  he  naturally  desires  to  get  as  good  a  return  for  his 
money  as  he  possibly  can,  he  asks  his  price,  and  gets  it ; — 

1  The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  how  much  money  it  will  bring.' 

I  repeat,  if  I  had  done  all  this,  can  anybody  blame  me  ? 
Mr.  Lane,  if  he  had  a  claim  against  anybody,  had  a 
claim  against  those  whose  land  he  had  reclaimed,  and 
thus  made  it  worth  so  much  more  money  in  the  market, 
not  against  me.  I  had  paid  the  full  increased  value  and 
I  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  return  for  my  outlay.  I  do 
not  refer  to  Mr.  Lane's  statement  as  to  what  he  did  to 
the  land  18  years  ago  ;  all  that  is  beside  the  case.  I 
have  only  to  refer  to  what  occurred  some  six  years  ago, 
when  I  purchased  the  land.  I  may,  however,  remark  in 
passing,  that  the  breaking  up  of  virgin  soil  for  nursery 
purposes  is  not  generally  found  to  be  a  very  unprofitable 
proceeding,  at  least  Mr.  Lane  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  it  so,  for  no  man  in  this  neighbourhood  has  had 
more  experience  of  it,  as  I  believe  that  I  am  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  land  he 
holds  has  been  broken  up  by  him.  Perhaps  he  likes 
cheap  land,  and  doesn't  like  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent 
when  he  has  had  a  good  turn  out  of  it  for  many  years 
and  made  it  valuable. 

"Mr.  Lane  states,  istly. — That  he  received  notice  to 
quit  at  Lady-day,  and  that  the  following  six  months  being 
summer  months  he  could  not  remove  his  shrubs. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that,  as  to  notice,  it  is,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  perfectly  immaterial  ;  I  can  only  state 
that,  at  the  following  Michaelmas,  Mr.  Lane,  in  order  to 
show  me  the  hardness  of  his  position,  solemnly  assured 
me  that  he  had  received  no  notice  ;  he  now  acknowledges 
having  received  it." 

"  Mr.  Lane  states,  2dly. — That  I  locked  the  gates,  and 
prevented  his  men  entering.  I  reply  that  this  is  utterly 
and  absolutely  untrue  ;  I  never  locked  the  gates  or  pre- 
vented his  men  from  entering  ;  I  had  no  part  in  any  such 
proceeding,  and  1  had  no  power  to  do  so  even  if  I  had 
willed  it. 

"  The  simple  fact  is  (and  Mr.  Lane  knows  it),  his  term 
being  ended,  and  the  property  being  sold,  the  vendors 
required  possession,  and  they  took  it. 

"  Mr.  Lane  states,  3dly. — That  the  only  terms  he  could 
make  were  a  lease  for  seven  years,  at  a  rent  of  £60 
a-year. 

"In  reply,  let  me  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what 
actually  occurred.  Mr.  Lane  sought  me,  I  did  not  seek 
him.  He  wrote  to  me  telling  me  that  I  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  buying  the  land,  and  that  it  was  value- 
less. He  then  came  to  me  while  I  was  lying  ill  in  bed, 
and  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  the  land, 
assured  me  that  he  had  received  no  notice  to  quit,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  turned  out  of  the  land.  I  tried  to 
make  an  agreement  with  him  either  by  way  of  sale  or 
exchange  for  other  land  ;  but  finding  him  impracticable, 
I  offered  to  let  him  the  land  on  lease  for  seven  years  at 
j£6o,  ,1  Lhaving  given  ^200  for  it  and  paid  the  law 
expenses.  Mr.  Lane  declined  my  offer  peremptorily.  I 
said  he  could  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  he  went  away.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  believe,  after  the  letter  he  has  just 
published,  but  the  fact  remains,  that  within  two  hours 
from  that  time  Mr.  Lane  was  back  at  my  house ;  he 
insisted  on  coming  again  to  my  bedside,  and  brought 
with  him  an  agreement  for  a  lease  on  the  terms  men- 
tioned, ready  drawn  up,  and  wanted  me  to  sign  it  then 
and  there  I 

"So  much  for  Mr.  Lane  being  driven  to  accept  hard 
terms  :  I  was  and  am  satisfied  that  had  I  asked  a  much 
higher  rent  I  should  have  got  it,  and  from  what  I  leam 
the  land  is  well  worth  it. 

"  Now,  let  me  add  one  thing  more,  which  perhaps  tells 
against  my  judgment.  I  was  advised,  at  the  time  of  pos- 
session being  given  to  mc  (and  Mr.  Lane  knows  it)  that 
the  purchase  having  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Line  not 
having  removed  his  shrubs  during  his  tenure,  every  stick 
upon  the  ground  was  mine,  that  I  might  hold  the  shrubs, 
or  when  the  time  for  transplanting  arrived  I  might  sell  the 
whole  by  auction  ;  in  fact,  that  I  was  in  a  position  to 
make  my  own  terms  with  Mr.  Lane.  I  declined  to  do 
anything  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  dishonourable  and 
harsh — I  was  told  by  my  lawyer  that  it  might  be  very 
honourable,  but  it  was  very  stupid.  I  nm  afraid  that  the 
lawyer  was  right.  I  cannot  help  it,  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right,  and  my  reward  is  the  disingenuous  statement 
just  published  in  many  papers  (for  what  reason  I  cannot 
imagine)  by  Mr.  Lane.  John  Havers,  Berkha?npsteaJ, 
May  27." 

Agriculturists  in  Virginia. — Having  carefully 
read  Mr.  J.  II.  Charnock's  reply  to  Mr.  Mechi's  letter 
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on  Virginia,  appearing  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
last  month,  I  write  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
latter  portion  of  his  letter  referring  to  the  social  position 
enjoyed  by  those  Englishmen  who  have  as  yet  made 
Virginia  their  home.  I  now  speak  from  actual  expe- 
rience. I  have  lived  during  three  successive  years  in 
Virginia  for  four  months  at  a  time,  and  can  only  say 
that  I  never  was  happier  or  better  in  my  life.  The 
Virginians  are  most  anxious  to  welcome  Englishmen — 
they  do  not  call  us  Britishers — and  any  Englishman 
who  knows  how  to  behave  himself  as  a  gentleman  will 
find  himself  as  well  respected  and  sought  after  by  the 
Virginian  gentry  as  he  would  at  home.  The  Vir* 
ginians  are  very  hospitable  ;  but  bad  times  have  been 
pressing  heavily  on  them  during  and  since  the  war. 
All  Englishmen  who  the  last  three  years  have  bought 
farms  within  our  district  are  pleased  with  both  their 
property  and  social  position.  For  the  benefit  of  any 
intending  emigrants  to  Virginia  who  still  may  have 
some  doubt  as  to  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life,  I 
can  with  confidence  refer  them  to  the  undermentioned 
Englishmen,  who  have  bought  farms  there — Mr. 
Leonard  Lywood,  Prince  William  Co.  ;  Mr.  Henley, 
Mr.  St.  John  Evans  (Lord  Crofton's  nephew),  Orange 
Co.;  Col.  King,  Capt. Erkell,  Dr.  Bird, Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Flemming,  and  Mr.  J.  Michels,  all  in  Albemarle 
Co.  I  could  give  many  more  names  in  other  counties, 
but  am  convinced  that  an  answer  from  any  one  of 
those  gentlemen  would  be  more  than  satisfactory.  As 
regards  climate,  all  along  the  Piedmont  district,  which 
runs  through  Virginia,  the  climate  is  delightful,  the 
summer  never  excessively  hot,  being  always  tempered 
by  the  beautiful  mountain  breezes  ;  the  winter  sharp 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  but  still  not  so  thoroughly 
unpleasant  as  our  own.  Speaking  personally,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  most  delightful  climate.  The  scenery  is 
grand  and  beautiful.  I  should  certainly  advise  all 
those  who  think  of  breaking  up  their  homes  here  to  go 
and  visit  Virginia  first  and  judge  for  themselves,  as 
what  might  be  paradise  to  one  may  be  the  reverse  to 
another.  An  autumn  trip,  costing  about  £60,  and  oc- 
cupying two  months,  would  enable  travellers  to  visit 
all  parts  of  Virginia  necessary  for  them  to  see.  I  may 
add,  I  visited  many  other  counties  than  those  I  have 
named,  and  therefore  consider  I  have  a  right  to  give 
an  opinion  on  Virginia.  S.  C.  Michels,  June  7. 

Irish  Tenants  and  the  Land  Act. — Your  cor- 
respondents, *'An  Irish  Landowner  "  and  "B.  M.," 
have  taken  my  article  under  the  above  heading  as  a 
text  on  which  to  hang  their  dissertations  upon  Ulster 
tenant-right  and  the  claims  of  Irish  tenants  generally  ; 
and  as  I  did  not  fully  endorse  these  claims,  and  said 
very  little  about  Ulster  tenant-right,  their  letters  only 
indirectly  traverse  the  statements  and  arguments  of  my 
article.  They,  however,  decidedly  differ  from  me  in 
this  respect,  that  whilst  they  think  the  Land  Act  is 
already  too  favourable  to  Irish  tenants,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  contains  by  far  too  many  stipulations 
and  limitations  in  favour  of  the  landlords  to  render  it  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  confine  myself  simply  to  reply- 
ing to  some  of  their  remarks  and  statements,  and 
leaving  it  to  your  readers  to  decide  whether  my  critics, 
both  Irish  landowners,  are  more  impartial  judges  in  a 
dispute  between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  than  an 
English  farmer  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Irish  land 
question  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  working  of  the  Land 
Act  particularly,  with  no  foregone  conclusion  in  view. 
Any  one  entirely  without  information  as  to  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  several  provinces  of 
Ireland  respectively,  would  be  led  to  suppose,  after 
reading  "An  Irish  Landowner's "  letter,  that  Ulster 
must  be  the  worst  farmed  and  lowest  rented  part  of 
the  country.  Writing  of  Ulster  tenants,  "An  Irish 
Landowner"  says  : — "  It  was  very  common  for  men  to 
spend  all  the  money  they  had  themselves,  all  that  their 
near  relations  had,  and  all  that  they  could  in  any  way 
borrow  at  interest,  in  buying  tenant-right,  leaving 
themselves  with  scarce  any  money  to  spend  in  manur- 
ing the  land  or  in  stock.  ...  A  bad  year  or  two  was 
fatal  to  them,  and  any  way  the  land  was  exhausted, 
and  the  interest  on  their  debts  ruined  many  in  a  few 
years."  Now  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fact  that  in  Ulster 
the  land  is  better  farmed,  rencs  are  higher,  landlords 
are  more  regularly  paid,  and  tenants  are  more  prosper- 
ous than  in  any  other  province  of  Ireland  ?  If  it  is, 
and  I  think  your  correspondent  will  scarcely  dispute 
what  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  it  is  idle  to  bring 
forward  exceptional  instances  in  which  tenants  who 
have  taken  larger  farms  than  the  amount  of  their 
capital  warranted  them  in  taking  have  been  ruined  by 
a  few  bad  seasons,  or  to  state  that  "any  way  the 
land  was  exhausted."  The  principle  of  Ulster  tenant- 
right  certainly  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  any  such  instances, 
since  its  direct  effect  is  to  induce  a  tenant 
to  improve  his  farm,  and  to  make  his  tenant-right 
more  valuable.  The  exhaustion  is  due  to  insufficiency 
of  capital,  and  not  to  Ulster  tenant-right.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  argue  this  question  in  detail. 
It  is  sufficient  that  Ulster,  although  by  no  means 
naturally  the  most  fertile  of  the  Irish  provinces,  has, 
chiefly  through  the  security  there  given  to  tenants' 
capital,  become  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  pro- 
vince in  the  country.  Whether  a  better  system  could 
not  be  substituted  is  quite  another  question,  and  one 
that  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  letter  to  enter  upon. 


"An  Irish  Landowner"  further  urges: — "There  is 
one  incident  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  that  its  advo- 
cates always  overlook.  Nearly  the  whole  real  gain  of 
tenant-right  is  to  those  tenants  who  first  establish  it." 
But  I  submit  that  the  chief  gain  of  giving  security  to 
tenants'  capital  is  not  that  of  getting  the  capital  ex- 
pended back  again  at  the  end  of  a  term,  although  thai 
is  of  course  a  sine  quA  non,  but  in  the  continued 
fruitfulness  of  the  land  which  is  the  natural  and  com- 
mon result.  Every  tenant-farmer  knows  that  it  is 
better  to  give  a  high  rent  for  a  farm  in  good  condition 
than  a  low  one  for  exhausted  land,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  pay  a  high  valuation  on  account  of  improvements 
effected,  and  yielding  an  immediate  return,  than  to 
have  to  make  those  improvements  after  taking  the 
farm,  and  to  wait  many  years  before  any  profit  on  them 
can  possibly  be  obtained.  Several  other  statements  of 
"  An  Irish  Landowner  "  I  pass  by,  lest  I  should  tres- 
pass too  much  on  your  space.  For  the  same  reason, 
in  reply  to  "  B.  M.",  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  working  of  the  Land  Act, 
regretting  that  absence  from  home,  and  consequently 
from  a  large  collection  of  cases  illustrative  of 
its  shortcomings,  prevents  me  from  giving  "chap- 
ter and  verse"  in  support  of  my  statements. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  am  quite  within  the  sphere 
of  demonstrable  conclusions  in  asserting  that  the 
Land  Act  in  working  has  proved  to  be  defective  in 
the  following  respects  at  least  : — 1st.  It  encourages 
the  aggregation  of  small  farms,  and  consequently 
evictions,  by  allowing  owners  to  evade  its  most  im- 
portant provisions  with  respect  to  those  of  their  tenants 
whose  holdings  are  valued  at  ^50  and  upwards. 
2dly.  It  contains  many  unnecessary  and  unfair  restric- 
tions upon  the  claims  of  tenants.  3dly.  The  process 
of  recovering  the  amounts  due  for  improvements  and 
disturbance  in  the  case  of  the  small  tenants  is  too 
expensive.  I  refrain  from  remarking  upon  its  relation 
to  the  Ulster  customs,  although  many  Ulster  tenants 
declare  that  they  were  in  a  better  position  before  the 
Act  was  passed,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has 
really  had  very  little  effect  upon  their  interests,  having 
simply  legalised  that  which  previously  in  effect  had  the 
force  of  law.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  ask  "  B.  M." 
where  Irish  tenants  have  publicly  demanded  "fixed 
rents?"  and  whether  he  seriously  maintains  that  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  in  which  agriculture  is  the  only 
business  available  for  the  majority,  a  brisk  competition 
for  farms  is  a  "proof  that  farming  is  not  a  bad 
business  ?  "  An  East  Essex  Farmer, 

Emigration  of  Farmers.— The  following  is 
extracted  from  to-day's  Essex  paper.  Mr.  Deacon  is 
known  in  this  neighbourhood  as  a  truthful,  reliable 
person.  It  confirms  what  I  have  recently  stated  on 
this  subject.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  June  5  :— 

"  Letter  from  a  Witkam  Matt  in  Carolina. — The 
following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  A. 
Deacon,  who  left  Witham  last  January,  and  is  settled  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  : — 

"  We  have  got  most  of  our  Cotton  in,  and  some  of  it  is 
up.  I  was  fortunate  in  my  choice  of  two  young  men, 
fellow  travellers,  whom  I  engaged  to  work  for  me— one  a 
son  of  a  farmer  near  Woodford,  a  very  steady,  respectable 
fellow,  knowing  how  to  plough.  He  has  taken  orders  as 
a  Wesleyan  minister  since  his  arrival,  and  so  we  shall 
have  a  parson  for  the  estate ;  and  it  is  needed.  The 
estate  is  200  acres,  the  house  in  the  centre,  with  about 
70  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  all  round  outside  is  wood. 
I  took  a  walk  yesterday  round  the  estate,  marking  the 
boundaries,  all  through  thick  wood  and  swamps ;  it  was  a 
work  of  some  hours,  and  very,  very  hot.  I  was  thoroughly 
tired,  but  the  scenery  in  the  woods  is  very  beautiful ;  the 
strange  foliage  and  wild  flowers  are  very  interesting 
springs  and  small  streams  run  in  all  directions  ;  but 
what  pleased  me  most  was  to  see  Grape  Vines  all  along 
these  streams,  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  promise  of  a  splendid 
crop  of  Grapes,  quite  as  large  as  we  grow 
hothouses  in  England.  The  Blackberry,  too,  promises 
to  be  a  crop  here  worth  consideration  ;  it  grows  every- 
where, as  in  England,  but  great  briars,  some  30  feet 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  bearing  flowers  all  over 
very  much  larger  than  the  English.  It  appears  to  be  a 
splendid  fruit  country.  Melons  we  plant  with  the  Cotton, 
one  here  and  there,  so  that  when  we  are  busy  hoeing  or 
picking  the  Cotton  we  can  have  a  bite  occasionally.  The 
Water  Melons,  they  say,  are  very  beautiful,  deliciously 
cool,  and  grow  in  great  abundance  when  planted  amongst 
the  Cotton.  Our  Cotton  crop  will  be  about  15  acres,  and 
we  hope  to  grow  a  bale  (4001b.)  to  the  acre  at  least.  It 
sometimes  reaches  two  bales,  and  fetches  about  ^15  per 
bale ;  and  if  we  have  the  time  we  shall  plant  the  same 
amount  of  Maize.  Clothing  is  a  thing,  were  it  not  for 
decency  sake,  we  might  at  most  times  dispense  with — that 
is,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  shoes  and  stockings  not 
much  worn ;  children  especially  delight  in  bare  feet. 
Shirt  and  trowsers,  shoes  and  socks,  are  about  all  we 
put  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  are  fine  openings 
here  for  English  farmers ;  plenty  of  land  for  sale  at 
ioj.  to  15J.  per  acre  —  poor,  but  capable  of  great 
improvement,  and  as  fine  a  climate  as  any  one  could 
wish  for.  Wheat,  Barley,  Mangel,  Turnips,  all  do  well, 
but  very  little  grown  ;  cattle  not  bred ;  nothing  but 
Cotton  and  corn  thought  about,  and  so  the  land  gets 
worn  out  for  want  of  manure.  If  you  know  of  any 
English  farmer  who  would  like  to  be  his  own  land- 
lord, I  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  any  information 
about  this  State,  but  without  a  capital  of  at  least  a  few 
hundred  pounds  it  would  be  no  use.     I  would  not  advise 


unless  he  is  a  strong  labouring  man,  used  to  hard  farming 
work.  Nigger  labour  can  be  had  here  ;  we  have  a  nigger 
who  has  3  dols.  per  week  and  2  dols.  for  rations— equal 
to  a  good  £1  per  week  ;  but  white  labour  would  be 
preferred." 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Cabana  de  los  Alamos,  Buenos  Ayres. — 
{Sheep  Breeder's  Note  Book),  Physiological  Laiv  in 
Relation  to  Sheep,  Compatibility  of  Products,  Crossing, 
<&% — In  sundry  of  these  notes  the  law  of  compatibility 
and  harmony  has  been  alluded  to.  This  not  only  con- 
sists in  the  compatibility  of  type  with  the  food  and 
natural  pasture,  but  it  is  essential  that  harmony  should 
exist  in  all  the  points  and  products  of  the  animal.  If 
this  is  not  the  case  the  animals  will  not  prove  the  pro- 
fitable farmer's  stock  they  otherwise  would— there 
will  be  waste  in  consumption  of  food  and  an  inadequate 
result. 

The  larger  or  more  weighty  a  sheep  of  any  given 
variety,  the  stronger  and  longer  of  its  class  must  the 
wool  be,  and  to  accord  with  this  greater  length  and 
strength  of  wool  there  should  be  that  symmetrical  con- 
formation and  squareness  of  carcase  which  is  recognised 
as  ensuring  a  just  and  maximum  correlation  of  meat, 
fat,  and  wool.  The  weight  or  size  of  an  animal  must 
be  regulated  to  the  quality  of  the  pastures,  the  quantity 
(under  average  circumstances)  will  always  correspond 
with  the  quality,  providing  the  farmer  graduates  the 
number  of  the  stock  he  keeps  to  the  capacity  of  his 
land,  preserved  in  the  best  condition  of  mixed  herbage 
and  grass.  A  large  framed  sheep  with  very  fine  short 
wool  is  an  economic  incongruity,  an  anomaly,  in  the 
production  of  which  there  has  been  a  waste  of  material 
and  a  certain  violence  done  to  Nature  under  the  aspect 
of  animal  food  economy.  The  substance  and  length  of 
wool,  apart  from  its  external  character  or  crust  forma- 
tion, bears  physiological  relation  to  the  nitrogenous  and 
hydrocarbon  elements  of  the  carcase,  i.e.,  the  fat  and 
the  meat  juices.  In  an  animal  of  large  frame  with  fine 
short  wool,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  non-utilisable  or 
unprofitable  carcase  products,  bones,  muscular 
fibre  and  cartilage,  and  a  deficiency  in  fat  and  meat 
juices,  as  only  under  such  conditions  could  very 
fine  short  wool  become  a  habit  of  a  large-framed 
animal.  When  such  a  combination  has  been  brought 
about,  the  sheep  will  be  found  to  be  either  flat-sided, 
roach-backed,  and  leggy,  or  heavy,  tall-shouldered, 
big-chested,  with  deficient  intestinal  space,  small  hind- 
quarters, and  narrow  loins — a  conformation  which  con- 
sumes, or  oxydises,  much  food,  without  assimilating  an 
adequate  proportion  into  utilisable  products.  This  is 
the  conformation  of  several  well  known  families  of 
large-framed,  short,  fine-woolled  Merinos,  which  are 
notoriously  unprofitable  farmer's  stock,  delicate,  and 
susceptible  to  cold  and  wet — owing  to  the  deficiency, 
as  a  habit,  of  hydrocarbons,  or  heat-giving  substances, 
in  the  carcase,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is  poor  in  flavour. 
To  have  produced  this  type  of  sheep  two  forces  must 
have  been  in  operation,  food  and  selection.  It  is  a 
permissible  assumption  that  the  breeders  had  given  the 
preference  to  the  big-framed  sires  rather  than  to  the 
symmetrical  ones,  and  that  the  food  supplied  was  dry 
and  sapless,  though  forcing  as  regards  fibre  and  bone, 
compared  with  that  usually  supplied  to  sheep  of  a  more 
fleshy  and  juicy  habit.  Sheep  of  this  conformation  and 
habit,  changed  to  a  soft  and  succulent  pasture  keep, 
would  require  many  generations  of  most  careful  breed- 
ing and  selection,  and  very  nice  management,  to  bring 
them  at  all  into  harmony  with  such  food  conditions  ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  when  quite  exceptional 
skill  was  not  employed,  they  would  prove  a  complete 
failure.  Crossed  on  a  small  race  of  sheep  of  inferior 
form,  the  progeny  would  turn  out  to  be  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible type.  To  start  with,  there  is  discordance  between 
the  size  of  the  animal  and  its  yield  in  flesh  and  fat  and  its 
wool ;  by  changing  completely  its  food  there  is  another 
discordance  created,  and  crossing  on  defective  ewes  of 
a  small  race,  with  inferior  fleeces,  completes  the  de- 
struction of  type  and  profitableness — ("  profitableness," 
used  in  a  general  sense,  must  be  understood  as  a  rela- 
tive term). 

Small  carcased,  short,  fine-woolled  sheep  present 
normal  conditions ;  there  is  harmony  and  compati- 
bility so  long  as  they  continue  to  have  the  conditions 
of  food,  &c,  which  correspond  with  their  qualities,  and 
are  profitable  on  dry  hill  pastures  when  these  con- 
ditions are  present.  Some  of  these  small  fine-woolled 
sheep  have  been  bred  up  to  a  point  of  *' monstrosity  " — 
a  term  used  to  express  a  something  which  has  been 
developed  out  of  the  normal  limits  of  the  species,  but 
not  necessarily  an  opprobrious  term — profitable  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions  as  producing  a 
speciality,  but  ceasing  to  be  so  in  the  measure  of  com- 
petition and  under  conditions  of  an  economy  which 
requires  the  utilising  of  more  products  than  one.  Take 
as  an  example  the  small  sheep  with  excessive  skin  deve- 
lopments, formed  into  thick  rolls  covering  the  body  and 
presenting  a  proportionately  large  wool  surface  suitable 
for  very  short  fine  wool  under  certain  conditions  of 
maintenance  and  shelter.  These  sheep  subjected  to 
conditions  materially  different  from  those  under  which 
their  habit  was  engendered,  speedily  lose  their  speciality. 
Exposed  to  wet,  cold,  and  uneven  feed  on  soft  pasture, 
they  lose  not  only  the  speciality  of  their  wool,  but  also 
their  vigour,  and  degenerate  into  a  very  worthless  class 


any  one  to  come  out  farming  here  with  less  than  £100,  |  of  animal,     I  have  seen  sheep  of  this  kind  very  highly 
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bred,  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  housing 
under  which  the  type  had  been  formed,  but  fed  with 
forcing  rations  of  Alfalfa,  Maize,  &c.  Under  this 
treatment  the  sheep  developed  much  larger  car- 
cases and  fat  product,  but  lost  completely  the 
speciality  of  their  wool,  including  the  compact 
arrangement  of  the  fibres— a  phenomenon  which 
was  an  enigma  to  the  majority  of  those  who  saw 
them.  The  wool  assumed  an  appearance  such  as 
boiled  mutton  fat,  supposing  it  drawn  into  fibre, 
would  present.  An  excess  of  external  fat,  the  result  of 
forced  feeding  with  a  fattening  food  deficient  in  the 
inorganic  constituents  required  for  the  organism  of  the 
crust  of  wool,  was  the  cause  of  this.  A  similar  effect, 
as  regards  the  wool,  may  he  observed  wherever  this 
type  of  sheep  are  run  on  Cardo  Jasnal  and  Trefoil 
camps,  accompanied  by  loss  of  vigour  in  the  animals, 
owing  to  exposure,  &c.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of 
compatibility  in  the  sheep  itself,  its  habits,  its  products, 
its  feed,  under  the  conditions  present  on  such  camps, 
and  incidental  to  a  rough  system  of  shepherding.  The 
course  of  improvement  in  the  British  long  and  medium 
woolled  sheep  presents  features  of  interest,  and  fur- 
nishes concurrent  testimony  in  support  of  the  com- 
patibility and  harmony  proposition. 

The  Leicester,  improved  by  Bakewell  of  Dishley, 
and  taking  its  name  from  him,  was  not  a  perfect  sheep, 
though  its  value  and  utility  were  exceedingly  great. 
Perhaps  in  no  instance  has  an  empirical  step  in  im- 
provement of  sheep  stock  worked  such  large  benefit. 
Even  by  reason  of  some  of  its  prominent  defects,  the 
Dishley  sheep  has  been  the  means  of  working  out  some 
of  the  most  marked  benefits.  Per  se  the  Dishleys  are, 
or  were,  defective  ;  there  is,  or  was,  an  absence  of 
harmony  or  just  corelation  in  the  products.  Bakewell, 
it  is  said,  "neglected  the  fleece,"  and  certain  it  is  the 
fleece  deteriorated  in  his  hands,  and  became  open  and 
light.  But  this,  I  opine,  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  system  and  aims ;  he  directed  his 
attention  mainly  to  the  production  of  fat,  and 
attainment  of  early  maturity,  forcing  with  food 
of  a  fattening  nature,  and  selecting  his  reproducers 
from  those  only  which  manifested  the  greatest  aptitude 
to  fatten.  This  resulted  in  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  external  fat,  with  fat  pervading  all  the  tissues,  and 
without  an  equivalent  increase  of  flesh.  The  dilation 
or  stretching  of  the  skin  over  an  immense  fat  accumu- 
lation had  the  effect  of  rending  the  fleece  open,  and 
the  deficiency  of  flesh  substance  was  reflected  on  the 
wool  in  its  deficient  nerve  and  light  weight  (a  corre- 
sponding effect  to  that  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the 
small  wrinkled  sheep  fed  on  Alfalfa,  &c).  The  nature 
of  the  influences  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  food 
and  their  relation  to  nutritive  values  was  totally  un- 
known in  Bakewell's  day.  The  meat  of  Dishley  sheep 
was  not  the  most  highly  esteemed,  owing  to  its  excess 
of  fat  and  a  deficiency  of  flavour  ;  it  fetched,  therefore, 
a  lower  price  than  others  per  stone  in  the  markets. 
The  fleece  was  comparatively  open  and  light,  and  the 
wool  fetched  a  lower  price  than  any  other  long  wools, 
and  this  was  owing  to  the  inferior  character  and  nerve 
consequent  on  an  excess  of  fat  (the  present  Leicesters 
are  an  improvement  of  the  original  Dishleys).  The 
sheep  themselves  became  deficient  in  procreative  vigour 
from  the  same  cause.  Whence,  therefore,  has  been 
the  great  value  of  this  defective  sheep  ?  It  has  con- 
sisted in  its  suitableness  to  cross  on  other  long-woolled 
families,  Lincolns,  Cots  wolds,  Tees  waters,  &c. ,  the 
defects  of  which — tall,  large,  coarse  frames,  with  indis- 
position to  fatten  and  late  maturity — were  speedily 
corrected  by  the  cross  of  the  Dishley,  which  possessed 
in  excess  the  points  and  qualities  deficient  in  the 
others.  New  races  or  families  have  thus  been  created 
which  combine  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  both  progenitors,  and  blend  into  a  harmo- 
nious and  symmetrical  whole,  yielding  a  maximum  of 
profit  under  an  advanced  system  of  agriculture.  The 
texture  or  character  of  the  wool  of  these  new 
races  or  families,  doubtless,  might  be  somewhat 
improved,  without  detriment  to  flesh  and  fat  pro- 
ducts, by  certain  modifications  in  the  food,  but  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  how  this  might  affect  the 
economic  convenience  of  the  agricultural  system?  To 
attain  a  slight  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool 
it  might  be  requisite  to  make  dispositions  which  would 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  "folding"  on  Turnips, 
Vetches,  Clover,  &c.,  which  constitutes  an  important 
manuring  medium,  and  thereby  disturb  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  equilibrium  without  an  adequate 
benefit — create,  in  fact,  an  economic  incompatibility. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  bringing  the  coarse  framed 
old  Leicesters  into  symmetry  the  size  of  the  sheep  was 
reduced,  also  the  length  of  the  wool,  while  its  fineness 
was  increased  the  texture  deteriorated. 

The  Southdowns,  Shropshire  Downs,  Cheviots, 
Dorsets,  &c,  are  smaller  sheep  than  the  foregoing, 
with  correspondingly  shorter  and  liner  wool.  The 
Down  sheep,  since  they  have  been  brought  on  to 
richer  lands  than  their  native  hill  pastures  and  entered 
into  the  improved  agricultural  system  under  careful 
breeding,  have  increased  in  size  and  weight  and  are 
exceedingly  good  meat  makers.  As  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  this  the  fibre  and  the  length  of  the  wool 
has  increased,  as  also  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  wool  has  lost  or  changed  from  its 
original  character — entirely,  I  opine,  from  the  influence 
of  the  richer  pasture  and  of  the  food  supplied  under  the 
system  of  "folding'1  and  artificial  feeding  and  selec- 


tion.    The  wool  is  nearly  double  its  original  length  and 
the  fleece  as  heavy  again. 

It  is  of  great  physiological  and  practical  interest  to 
note  that  when  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  the  Leicester 
and  Cotswold,  &c,  have  been  crossed,  that  such  crosses 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  under  selection,  have 
resulted  in  improved  fixed  and  distinctive  types  or 
families  recognised  under  distinctive  names,  such 
as  improved  Lincolns,  improved  Cotswolds,  or 
Oxfordshire  sheep,  &c.  These  crosses  have 
been  effected  between  families  of  the  same 
variety,  known  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Longwools,  hence  their  legitimateness,  and  the  fixity  of 
type  which  is  attained  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions. The  Cheviots,  Downs,  Dorsets,  and  others, 
which  are  now  generally  classified  as  medium  wools, 
are  of  perfectly  distinct  varieties  from  the  Longwools, 
and  they  are  distinct  one  from  the  other.  The  Cheviots 
have  always  been  medium  wools.  The  Downs, 
Dorsets,  and  others,  were,  on  their  native  hill  pastures, 
short,  fine-woolled  sheep,  and  have  been  converted  into 
mediums  under  the  changed  conditions  above  specified, 
There  are  other  distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  Dorsets 
and  Norfolk  are  horned.  The  short  and  medium  are 
not  now  crossed  (it  was  tried,  and  found  not  to  answer) 
with  the  long-woolled  varieties  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  only  for  fattening  for  the  butcher.  It  is  necessary 
to  breed  within  a  variety,  or  to  persistently  cross  with 
one  variety,  through  many  generations,  until  the  blood 
of  one  variety  entirely  dominates  and  extinguishes  that 
of  the  other,  accommodating  itself  meanwhile  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  locality,  and.  creating  a  dis- 
tinct race  under  this  influence.  The  crossing  of  the 
British  varieties  with  the  Merino  in  England  resulted  in 
complete  failure,  by  reason  of  physiological  and 
climatic  incompatibility.  Crossing  on  Merinos  in  this 
country  with  the  British  varieties  must  fail  under  the 
same  law.  A  cross  or  two  for  the  butcher  may  and 
will,  however,  answer  a  purpose  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  cannot  be  continued  without  prejudice. 
Merinos  may  be  crossed  within  their  own  variety  in  any 
direction  as  to  type  that  will  harmonise  with  local 
physical  conditions  ;  and  such  crossing  of  one  family  of 
Merinos  with  another,  judiciously  effected  to  accord 
with  conditions  present  or  purposed  to  be  provided, 
will  (as  in  the  case  of  the  crossings  within  the  British 
long-woolled  variety)  result  in  increased  vigour  in  the 
animafs,  and  great  economic  advantage. 

A  most  important  branch  of  the  art  of  the  sheep 
breeder  may  be  stated  as  consisting  in  graduating  the 
size  of  his  stock,  their  meat  and  fat  yield,  to  the  best 
food  conditions  that  the  locality  will  afford  under 
intelligent  management,  taking  especial  care  that  the 
wool  in  its  length  and  strength  of  fibre  shall  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  carcase  deter- 
mined by  such  quality  of  feed  or  food  conditions — that 
is,  when  profit  is  the  object.  In  the  exercise  of  this  art 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered,  many  points  to 
be  weighed.  One  simple  rule  may  be  laid  down,  how- 
ever, under  which  few  intelligent  farmers  can  go  far 
wrong,  and  that  is,  the  deeper  and  richer  the  soil  or 
mould,  and  the  lower  the  level  of  the  land,  provided 
it  is  clothed  with  abundant  sweet  grasses  and  Trefoil, 
the  larger  the  sheep  in  its  class  or  variety,  such  variety 
being  determined  by  temperature  and  climate.  The 
largest  varieties  of  long-woolled  sheep,  such  as  Lin- 
colns, Leicesters,  &c,  can  only  be  reared  profitably  in 
a  cool  moist  climate,  and  on  the  most  fertile  fen  or 
lowland  alluvial  soils  ;  and  to  perfection  only  when 
there  exists  a  system  of  agriculture  resembling  that  of 
England,  and  under  somewhat  similar  climate  condi- 
tions. The  greater  the  elevation  of  hill  or  mountain 
runs,  when  they  are  not  moor,  woodlands,  or  heath, 
the  smaller  the  sheep  and  shorter  the  wool  of  its  class, 
until  a  certain  point  of  cold  ruggedness  is  attained,  or 
when  the  goat  genus  supersedes  the  sheep,  i.e.,  where 
fine  or  coarse,  long  or  short  hair  takes  the  place  of 
wool  ;  or  there  is  a  double  coat,  one  of  wool  and  the 
other  of  hair.  The  coarse  herbage  of  elevated  wood- 
lands, moorlands,  and  heaths,  carries  a  coarse-woolled 
sheep,  such  as  the  black-faced  Scotch  sheep,  &c, 
suited  to  cold  bleak  moorland  hills.  The  Welsh  hills 
and  mountains,  not  so  bleak  and  with  a  fine  herbage, 
carry  little  goat-like  chamois-looking  sheep,  with 
short  fine  wool.  The  mountain  slopes  of  the  warmer 
latitudes  of  Spain,  South  of  France,  Italy,  &c,  the 
fine  short-woclled  Merino.  The  dry-soiled  plains  of 
Australia  carry  a  larger  and  somewhat  longer-woolled 
Merino.  In  fact  everywhere  where  grazing  under 
natural  conditions  prevails,  under  ordinarily  intelligent 
practice,  there  exists  a  strong  expression  of  harmony 
and  compatibility — in  the  soil,  locality,  climate,  and 
herbage,  and  the  size  and  form  of  sheep  and  character  of 
their  wool. 

There  is  one  very  nice  point  on  which  it  would  require 
a  very  carefully  written  paper  to  explain  and  lay  down 
rules  for  every  case.  This  is  the  relative  degrees  of  fine- 
ness and  length  of  staple  which  would  give  the  best  result 
under  different  circumstances.  For  some  cases  a  con- 
siderably greater  strength  or  largene  s  of  fibre  would 
be  required  to  carry  a  length  which  in  others  could  be 
carried  by  a  finer  wool.  The  herbage  of  this  country 
in  its  best  state  of  mixed  fine  grasses,  Trefoils,  &c,  on 
the  deep,  rich,  loam  soils,  will  carry  a  great  length  of 
staple  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  fineness,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  marked  and  important  speciality  of 
the  country.     No  known  pasture  lands  will  carry  an 


equal  length  of  fine  combing  Merino  wool  with  that 
which  such  conditions  of  mixed  herbage  will  yield  in 
this  country.  When  the  true  grasses  are  deficient  a 
greater  substance  is  required  to  carry  length  with  cor- 
responding toughness.  The  mixed  herbage  of  thin 
soils,  with  the  clay  on,  or  close  to,  the  surface  will  not 
carry  so  long  a  wool  as  that  of  the  deeper  loam  soils — 
that  is,  the  grade  of  fineness  being  equal,  the  staple  of 
the  wool  grown  on  the  thin  soils  must  be  shorter,  or 
the  fleece  will  become  open  or  the  staple  weak,  and 
have  waste  points.  The  size  of  the  sheep  should  cor- 
respond generally  with  the  length  of  the  staple  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  fine  wools  grown  on  the  mixed  herb- 
age and  fine  grasses  of  the  thin  and  deep  soils  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  the  richest  soils,  when  the 
herbage  and  grasses  are  luxuriant  and  broad-leaved, 
the  size  of  the  sheep  should  correspond  to  the  greater 
substance  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool  relatively  to  its 
length  ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  length  and  strength  of 
wool  and  weight  of  fleece  the  larger  the  carcase.  One 
infallible  guide  is  the  degree  of  luxuriance  of  growth. 
When  in  a  mixed  herbage  the  grasses  are  broadest- 
leaved  and  fullest  of  leaf,  and  the  Trefoil  also  the 
broadest  and  most  abundant  leaved,  the  largest  and 
longest  woolled  sheep  can  be  carried  that  are  consistent 
with  the  temperature  and  the  average  and  greater  or 
less  equality  of  the  rainfall,  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
soil,  and  the  relative  rate  or  force  of  evaporation,  &c, 
conditions  which  go  to  make  up  that  which  constitutes 
climate. 

These  matters  can  only  be  suggested  in  a  brief  note 
or  memorandum  of  this  description  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  scientific  stock- 
breeder and  to  all  sheep  estancierosi  who  should  classify 
their  sheep  with  great  care,  and  apportion  them 
according  to  such  classification  to  the  different  portions 
of  their  estancias,  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  herb- 
age is  most  in  accord  with  the  several  classifications, 
in  which  case  each  portion  of  his  land  will  yield  its 
best  results.  Alamos. 


Sflckttes. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill. — Mr.  Fowler  said  the 
remarks  he  had  to  make  would  have  reference  to  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  because  he  did  not  know  that  its 
principle  could  be  attacked.  From  his  view  of  the 
subject,  the  most  important  element  was  the  scale  of 
allowances  and  compensation,  which  he  thought  were, 
upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  fair  and  equitable.  The 
only  exception  he  could  take  to  the  provision  made  for 
temporary  improvements  was  in  the  clause  relating  to 
stuff  consumed  by  stock,  which  he  thought  should  read 
"  live  stock  other  than  horses."  The  second  paragraph 
of  the  third  clause  looked  very  well  upon  paper,  but 
whether  it  would  work  satisfactorily  in  practice  the 
future  must  determine.  He  thought  the  practical  effect 
of  the  fourth  paragraph  in  clause  5  would  be  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  leases,  bcause  it  would  enable  a  lessee 
to  drain  at  the  landlord's  expense,  and  in  defiance  of 
his  expressed  wishes.  As  to  the  seventh  clause,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  required  alteration.  He  had 
lately  been  engaged  in  a  heavy  compensation  case, 
where  certain  memoranda  made  in  lead  pencil  in  his 
private  pocket-book  were  the  only  evidence  the  out- 
going tenant  produced  as  to  the  amount  of  corn  con- 
sumed upon  the  farm.  If  compensation  was  to  be 
awarded,  there  ought  to  be  the  strictest  rule  laid  down 
that  vouchers  should  be  produced.  With  regard  to  the 
1  Ith  clause,  he  had  always  held  to  the  opinion  that  over- 
holding  was  the  greatest  sin  the  tenant  could  commit. 
Bad  farming  was  nothing  to  it,  and  if  the  clause 
passed  in  its  present  form  it  might  lead  to  very 
serious  consequences.  He  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
1 2th  clause,  but  he  would  not  go  into  the  reasons  for 
his  disapproval,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  occupy  an 
undue  length  of  their  time.  As  to  the  20th  clause, 
he  thought  it  told  both  ways.  He  believed  that  six 
months'  notice  to  quit  was  not  a  term  fixed  by  law  but  by 
long  practice — in  fact,  by  ancient  custom  ;  but  that 
custom  was  no  doubt  founded  upon  well  tried  conve- 
nience, which  in  the  main  was  a  more  convenient  time 
for  the  landlord  and  tenant  than  any  other.  There 
might  be  differences  of  opinion,  but,  having  been  in 
business  as  boy  and  man  for  40  years,  he  could  only 
say  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to  give  notice  to  quit 
to  good  tenants.  Notice  to  quit  was  generally  given 
to  a  man  who  was  either  unable  to  stay  on  the  farm,  or 
who  farmed  so  badly  that  he  ought  to  receive  notice  to 
quit.  As  to  the  power  given  to  limited  owners,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 
In  the  main  he  had  no  great  objection  to  make  against 
the  Bill  ;  and  if  some  of  the  details  were  altered  he 
should  like  it  to  pass.  As  a  parting  word  he  would  say 
that  those  who  expected  that  the  millennium  was  going 
to  follow  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  very  much 
disappointed.  Although  there  was  little  to  find  fault 
with  in  theory,  in  practice  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
work.  He  knew  from  long  experience  that  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  who  were  in  a  position  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  passing  of  this  BUI  was  very  small.  I  Ie 
knew,  too,  that  it  was  said  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  locked  up  which  might  be  spent  on 
the  improvement  of  land  if  this  Bill  were  passed.  He 
knew  that  the  great  majority   of  tenant-farmers  were 
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men  of  limited  means,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  men  desired 
to  occupy  more  land  than  their  capital  gave  them  the 
means  of  doing.  He  knew  there  were  men  in  that 
room  with  large  resources  and  large  hearts — men  who 
had  the  spirit  and  knowledge  to  lay  out  their  capital 
with  advantage,  and  who,  he  was  glad  to  say,  would 
reap  a  benefit  from  the  Bill  if  it  became  law.  But 
those  cases  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  benefit 
would  be  much  narrower  than  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  Brawn  said,  as  to  the  12th  clause,  he  wished 
to  know  the  reason  why  it  was  objected  to.  It  was 
one  simply  enforcing  an  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  without  force  was  worth  nothing.  He 
did  not  quite  approve  of  the  13th.  clause,  which  would 
render  the  Bill  of  no  effect  so  far  as  existing  tenancies 
were  concerned.  With  regard  to  notice  to  quit,  he 
had  always  felt  that  12  months'  notice  was  the  proper 
period.  It  might  sometimes  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
a  tenant  at  a  short  notice,  but  six  months  was  too 
short  a  time  to  give  a  tenant  the  opportunity  of  suiting 
himself  with  another  occupation.  As  regarded  vouchers 
in  the  case  of  claims  for  compensation  for  money  spent 
by  the  tenant  for  artificial  food  or  manure,  they  were 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  for  in  many  cases  farmers 
held  under  more  than  one  landlord  ;  and,  if  so,  where 
would  be  the  utility  of  the  voucher?  He  thought  the 
arbitrator  should  be  empowered  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath.  There  was,  however,  one  advantage  in  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  was,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was 
to  be  final. 

Mr.  T.  Horley,  jun.,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Fowler's  objection  to  the  nth  clause,  that  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  litigation 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  With  regard  to  the 
notice  to  quit,  all  present  knew  they  were  farming 
under  very  different  circumstances  to  what  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  more  stock,  and  it  was,  therefore,  almost  ruinous 
for  a  man  to  be  turned  out  at  six  months'  notice  after 
an  unfavourable  season.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of 
1S6S  the  price  of  stock  was  cent,  per  cent,  higher  than 
at  the  commencement  of  that  year.  The  Bill  under  con- 
sideration had  been  drawn  up  by  two  practical  men  ; 
and  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  had  been  con- 
sidered. With  regard  to  the  12th  clause,  it  must 
be  remembered  th:t  permissive  legislation  had  not 
answered.  The  object  of  that  clause  was  to  prevent 
the  tenant-farmer  signing  away  his  birthright.  It  was 
said  that  the  tenant-farmers  might  make  contracts  for 
themselves  :  but  generally  they  were  not  men  of  large 
means,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  what  was 
offered  them  by  the  landlords.  He  thought  the  Bill  a 
desirable  measure,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Club  would 
do  all  it  could  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  introduced  it  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Masfen  moved — "That  this  Club  approves  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M. P.,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read,  M. P.,  and  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  ensure  its 
passing  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz  seconded  the  motion.  He  said 
as  to  the  12th  clause,  he  hoped  he  was  not  the  only 
landlord  who  stuck  to  it.  He  must  confess  he  could 
not  see  any  very  great  objection  to  it.  Altogether  the 
Bill  had  been  fairly  and  equitably  drawn.  A  remark 
had  been  made  as  to  the  Bill  not  being  retrospective, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  affect  some  tenant-farmers 
in  the  manner  they  wished.  He  would,  however, 
advise  them  not  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  Bill  thrown 
out  because  such  was  the  case ;  for  if  they  could 
obtain  legislative  sanction  to  the  prospective  arrange- 
ments now  proposed  retrospective  arrangements  would 
follow.  He  was  one  of  those  who  looked  forward -to 
great  things.  He  hoped,  at  some  future  time,  to  see 
capital  going  into  the  land,  and  tenant-farmers,  with 
that  security  which  they  now  wished  to  obtain,  im- 
proving their  holdings  as  well  as  accumulating  money. 

Mr.  John  Lowe  said  :  In  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion to  the  12th  clause,  the  only  thing  needful  was  to 
make  the  Bill  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  there 
had  been  no  arrangement  of  terms  regulating  compen- 
sation between  landlord  and  tenant.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  omission  of  the  12th  clause,  and 
the  addition  to  the  1st  clause  of  the  words,  "provided 
such  equivalent  compensation  is  not  given  by  lease  or 
agreement."  Whether  the  Bill  became  law  or  not,  the 
discussion  on  ;the  great  question  involved,  and  the 
general  interest  attaching  to  it,  must  tend  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  revision  of  the  present  mode  of 
granting  leases.  Whether  for  good  or  evil,  modern 
progress  was  tending  in  the  direction  of  infusing  more 
of  the  strictly  commercial  element  into  all  matters 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Ford  said  he  should  coincide  with  Mr.  Lowe 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  question  to  be  considered 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he 
thought  any  of  them  would  ever  live  to  see  the  Bill 
come  out  from  such  tribunal.  For  years  past  he  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  some  such  legislative  interference 
as  was  now  proposed.  He  had  always  felt  convinced 
that  the  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  very 
wide  apart.  It  was  often  said  that  their  interests  were 
identical,  and  that  they  could  make  their  own  agree- 
ments ;  but  he  had  long  since  discovered  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  state  of  dependence  in  which 
farmers  were  placed  was  descreditable  to  them,  and 
also  to  the  landlords. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


Mr.  Masfen  said  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Fowler  a 
question  with  regard  to  a  case  which  recently  came  to 
his  knowledge.  A  tenant  took  a  farm  two  years  ago, 
at  which  time  he  expended  ^200  or  ,£300.  A  week 
before  Michaelmas  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  person 
with  an  agreement  which  called  upon  him  to  forfeit  all 
he  had  laid  out.  The  tenant  said,  "I  cannot  do  it." 
"Oh,  very  well,  then,"  said  the  person,  "you  will 
have  notice."  The  next  day  he  received  notice,  and 
he  had  quitted  the  farm.  He  asked  Mr.  Fowler,  as  a 
landlord  s  representative,  how  he  would  act  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  could  very  easily  answer  the 
question.  If  the  tenant  entered  by  virtue  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  landlord,  then  the  tenant  was 
treated  unfairly  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  let 
into  possession  by  the  former  tenant,  without  having  a 
proper  understanding  with  the  landlord,  he  deserved 
all  he  got.  Mr.  Fowler,  continuing,  said  he  had  made 
an  unlucky  observation  in  a  former  part  of  the  meeting 
which  he  wished  to  explain.  So  far  as  his  experience 
went,  where  one  tenant  left  a  farm  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition, a  much  larger  number  left  their  farms  in  a  state 
just  the  reverse.  In  the  latter  instance  he  hardly 
knew  a  case  where  a  tenant  had  not  vowed  he  had 
sunk  all  the  capital  he  possessed,  and  was  entitled  to 
compensation  for  improvement.  Wherever  that  was 
the  case  he  never  knew  a  tenant  to  lack  valuers  to  back 
him  up.  Where  there  was  one  tenant  who  was  dis- 
posed to  improve  and  keep  the  property  in  good  con- 
dition, and  leave  it  in  a  better  state  than  he  found  it, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten 
the  tenants  never  put  a  hook  on  a  gate  or  a  nail  in  a 
door. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


grrtires  0f  §0ffhs. 

On  Coal  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Relation  to 
Consumption%  Cost,  Demand,  dnd  Supply,  and 
Other  Inquiries  of  Present  Interest,  ifb-Y.  By 
J.  R.  Leifchild,  M.A.,  &c.  Longman,  Green 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  three  brightly  written  articles  on  a 
subject  of  great  and  immediate  interest,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  An  appendix 
is  now  added  to  them,  on  the  output  of  coal  in  1S72, 
on  the  wages  and  work  of  the  collier,  on  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  coal,  and  on  the  supply,  consumption,  and 
cost  of  coal  in  the  future.  We  recommend  the  work  to 
our  readers  as  the  performance  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
personally  investigated  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 
Meanwhile  the  following  passage  from  its  pages  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information 
which  they  convey  :  — 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  a  necessary  importa- 
tion of  coal  to  a  country  which  by  its  possession  "and 
utilisation  has  dominated  the  manufacturing  world.  It 
will  be  indeed  a  kind  of  moral  retribution  when  we,  the 
great  and  prodigal  exporters  of  coal,  or  rather  our  less 
fortunate  descendants,  shall  come  to  beg  abroad  for  the 
mineral  we  have  for  a  century  been  sending  away.  We 
have  had  coal  enough  and  to  spare,  but  we  have  squan- 
dered our  inheritance,  and  alas  !  may  be  severely 
punished. 

"Speculating  upon  such  a  dismal  futurity,  let  us  in 
imagination  unroll  a  coal- map  of  the  known  world  before 
us.  Such  a  map  could  never  be  stereotyped,  because 
geographical  exploration  and  topographical  surveys  reveal 
to  us  more  coal  than  we  even  a  few  years  since  knew  to 
be  on  our  earth.  Moreover,  a  map  of  the  surface  would  be 
of  little  use  to  us ;  we  require  particulars  of  thickness, 
depth,  quality,  and  deposition. 

'■  Very  probably  we  shall  commence  importing  foreign 
coals  by  having  recourse  to  the  Belgian  coal-field,  which 
lies  near  to  us,  although  at  present  the  Belgian  demand 
presses  on  the  supply.  This  forms  a  part  of  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  series  of  basins,  extending  about 
75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  lying  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions within  France  and  Belgium,  the  latter  country 
possessing  a  field  of  about  40  miles  in  longitudinal  extent, 
and  8  miles  wide  in  the  mean,  with  an  area  of  326  square 
miles  of  productive  coal  measures.  Most  of  the  seams, 
however,  are  thin  and  less  than  2  feet  thick  on  an  average. 
About  120  seams  are  now  well  developed,  but  the  produc- 
tion is  limited,  in  comparing  the  number  of  working 
people  with  what  a  similar  number  would  produce  in  a 
British  mine.  There  may  be  50,000  persons  altogether 
employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries,  of  whom  about  40,000 
are  engaged  underground  and  io.oco  above  ground.  The 
total  production  in  1864  was  reported  at  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  whereas  in  1850  the  total  extraction  did  not 
amount  to  quite  6,oco,ooo.     It  is  now  perhaps  12,000.000. 

"We  may  also  resort  to  the  coal-fields  of  West- 
phalia, which  ought  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  con- 
tain more  than  60  beds  of  workable  coal  in  seams  of  from 
3  to  9  feet  thick,  comprising  a  total  thickness  of  about 
200  feet  of  pure  coal  of  various  kinds,  and  extending  over 
a  surface  of  about  200  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  40,000  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in  this 
entire  field,  and  calculations  would  probably  show  that 
this  coal  might  even  now  be  imported  by  sea  to  the  port 
of  London  at  a  much  less  price  than  we  have  been 
recently  paying  for  our  fuel.  In  1867  the  Ruhr  Coal 
Basin  produced  \o\  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  while  in  1851 
it  did  not  yield  2  millions  of  tons.  Railways  and  low 
charges  have  promoted  its  development.* 


1  We  can  only  name  the  Saarbrlick  coal-field  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  although  it  has  an  area  of  nearly  a  thousand  square 
miles.     Dr.  H.  von  Dcchen  has  published  a  detailed  account  of 


"  In  the  future,  probably  our  country  will  obtain  coal 
from  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  which  con- 
tain about  8000  square  miles  of  the  mineral.  Remaining 
under  our  own  dominion,  this  mineral  resource  will  be  at 
our  immediate  service;  and  the  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
already  attracting  considerable  attention.  Were  it  not 
for  the  impediments  of  distance  and  carriage  we  might  at 
once  avail  ourselves  of  these  deposits,  some  of  which  are 
now  extensively  mined,  but  cannot  be  wrought  at  a  price 
to  meet  our  home  necessities." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Hampshire. — The  appearance  of  the  Wheat  plant 
at  present  is  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
after  such  a  difficult  seed-time,  and  so  long  delayed  that 
much  of  the  land  could  never  be  sown  until  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  Still  the  earliest-sown 
Wheats  look  worst,  and  appear  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  continuous  wet  weather  during  the  winter,  for 
wherever  the  crop  has  made  an  early  growth  the  night 
frosts  and  cold  winds  have  destroyed  the  healthy  colour 
of  the  plant,  more  particularly  upon  the  hill  farms  and 
light  soils,  or  land  in  low  condition;  inconsequence, 
the  ear  must  be  small.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  late-sown  Wheat  is  looking  remarkably  well,  for 
although  in  many  cases  it  is  too  thin  on  the  ground,  it 
tillers  immensely,  and  being  of  a  good  deep  green 
colour,  is  sure  to  produce  a  large  ear.  It  may,  how- 
ever, upon  bleak  lands  of  the  hill  districts  and  upon 
light,  faint  soils  turn  off  with  blight,  but  upon  good 
strong  loams  the  ears  may  fill  well.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  result  of  the  Wheat  crop  at 
harvest,  and  the  total  yield  of  grain,  because  a  portion 
of  the  autumn-sown  Wheat  has  been  ploughed  up,  and 
re-sown  with  Lent  corn.  Should,  however,  the  summer 
be  dry,  with  a  favourable  blooming  time,  the  crop  may 
be  a  large  one,  and  over  the  average,  notwithstanding 
at  the  present  time  the  growing  crops  are  nearly  a 
week  later  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Barley,  where  sown  after  Turnips  fed  off  by  sheep, 
is  in  many  cases  looking  patchy,  having  been  eaten  by 
the  wireworm,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  field  trodden 
by  sheep  in  the  wet  weather  the  crop  must  be  deficient 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  most  cases,  however, 
where  the  Barley  has  been  sown  with  spring  tillage 
after  Wheat  and  other  crops  where  no  sheep  have  been 
kept  the  crop  looks  very  promising,  and  in  many  casts 
where  top-dressing  has  been  used  the  crop  is  beautiful. 
Most  of  the  best  farmers  do  not  sow  Barley  after  Tur- 
nips fed  off  by  sheep,  as  they  find  it  does  not  produce 
a  malting  sample  ;  still  there  are  many  who  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  system  laid  down  in  a  lease,  and  cannot 
get  away  from  their  contract.  It  is  a  common  practice 
where  the  land  is  unkind  for  Barley  to  sow  drege 
instead,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  Oats,  Barley,  and  Peas,  and 
this  mixture  is  found  to  evade  the  depredation  of  the 
wireworm,  more  so  than  one  sort  of  grain  sown  by 
itself.  The  Oat  crop  is  looking  fairly  where  the  land 
has  been  well  treated.  Beans  and  Peas  are  looking 
well  at  present,  but  as  they  are  always  more  or  le?-s 
subject  to  blight,  if  we  get  a  dry  season  favourable  for 
the  Wheat  we  must  not  expect  a  full  crop  of  Pulse. 
The  green  fodder  crops,  such  as  Vetches  and  Trifo- 
lium,  are  this  year  very  deficient,  Trifolium  especially 
being  in  many  instances  scarcely  worth  cutting.  The 
Clovers  and  early  field  grass  for  hay  are  very  light, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dry  cold  winds  with  night 
frosts  all  through  April  and  May.  The  uplands  and 
all  dry  pastures  do  not  promise  well  for  the  hay  crop  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  now  be  considered  that  we  cannot 
cut  an  average  crop  of  hay,  and,  in  anticipation,  the 
price  of  hay  is  rising. 

The  deficiency  of  the  grass  crop  is  such  that  a  large 
portion  of  land  intended  for  hay  will  be  fed  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  which  still  further  reduces  the  quantity  of 
hay  available  for  the  next  winter. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  have  been  unusually 
propitious  for  preparing  land  for  the  root  crops,  the 
Mangel,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  &c,  have  been  drilled  and 
planted  with  land  in  good  tilth,  and  they  are  coming 
up  well  generally.  The  season  is  also  favourable  for 
the  sowing  of  Swedish  Turnips  and  other  forward 
varieties  ;  and,  in  case  we  can  get  sufficient  rain  any- 
when  during  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  a  good 
crop  may  be  expected. 

The  value  of  horned  cattle  is  still  very  high,  although 
a  trifling  reduction  has  taken  place  in  store  stock.  Fat 
beef  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  likely  to  continue  so 
for  some  time.  Mutton  is  also  scarce,  but  not  so  dear 
relatively  as  beef.  The  tegs,  and  also  ewes  which  have 
fatted  their  lambs  are  killed  up  very  close,  it  being  now 
the  practice  to  fatten  the  ewes  and  lambs  together. 
Where  this  practice  has  not  been  acted  upon,  many 
parties  are  intending  to  breed  another  crop  of  lambs, 
and  whilst  stock  is  dear  it  must  be  considered  a  good 
plan,  for  the  stock  always  become  accustomed  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  do  better  the  second  year. 

It  is  important  now  to  look  forward  to  the  early 
sheep  fairs,  commencing  with  Stockbridge  and  Over- 
ton. It  is  calculated  that  the  supply  of  stock  lambs 
will  not  exceed  an  average,  for  although  there  was  oyer 
an  average  fall  of  lambs  a  great  many  have  died  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  and,  as  much  of  the 


the  coal-fields  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  and  Westphalia.  The 
development  of  its  coal  mines  will  probably  prove  of  prime 
importance  and  interest  to  Germany  in  the  future,  and  perhaps 
also  to  us. 
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grass  land  will  be  fed  instead  of  being  cut  for  hay,  the 
supply  of  stock  will  be  shorter  in  consequence  ;  and  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sheep  stock  of 
the  kingdom  is  but  very  little  increased  during  the  past 
year  prices  will  be  high,  although  a  very  dry  summer 
will  have  its  usual  influence  upon  prices  later  in  the 
year.  Joseph  Blundell,  Southampton,  June  4. 


Irish  Agriculture  :  Narraghmore,  Athy. — 
Kindly  allow  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  letters  of 
"  An  Irish  Landowner  "  and  another  correspondent, 
"B.  M.,"  in  your  impression  of  the  31st  ult.,  and  as  I 
am  a  Scotchman  farming  in  Ireland,  perhaps  you  will 
regard  my  views  as  not  the  less  biassed  to  one  side  or 
another  of  landlord  or  tenant  the  more  on  that  account. 

Both  your  correspondents  indulge,  I  perceive,  in  the 
old  arguments  of  landlords.  These  have  been  indulged 
in,  as  against  the  Irish  tenants,  ad  nauseam.  Indeed, 
no  Irish  landlord  or  landlord's  man  is  ever  by  any 
chance  heard  committing  what  is  considered  by  them 
the  mistake  of  eulogising  Irish  tenants.  They  live  by 
the  industry  of  these  tenants,  but  nevertheless  that 
industry  they  continually  decry  !  The  Irish  tenant,  in 
their  opinion,  is  little  less  than  a  necessary  evil — irre- 
claimable himself,  and  one  who  will  neither  improve 
his  farm  nor  submit  to  make  his  proper  "tale  of  bricks 
without  straw,"  nor,  in  short,  consent  to  better  his 
holding  by  building  fine  houses  on  it,  draining  it, 
fencing  it,  making  roads  upon  it,  then  handing  all 
these  over  in  the  most  polite,  civil,  and  disinterested 
manner  to  his  landlord,  for  nothing  !  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  gist  of  every  difficulty  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  the  landlord,  as  a  rule, 
has  never  either  built,  drained,  fenced,  or  made  roads 
upon  his  estate.  The  tenant  has  almost  invariably 
done  everything  that  has  been  done  in  this  way.  He 
very  naturally,  therefore,  thinks  these  improvements 
his.  He  as  naturally  thinks  he  has  the  right  to  remain 
in  possession  of  what  he  has  created,  and  moreover 
believes  that  when  he  wishes  to  quit  his  farm,  or  is 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  leave,  he  ought  to  have  a 
right  beyond  cavil  to  sell  that  property  so  created  by 
him  to  the  highest  solvent  purchaser. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ulster 
custom  of  tenant-right.  Under  that  custom,  in  its 
original  understanding,  the  landlord  was  only  entitled 
to  the  natural  value  of  the  soil  as  rent.  That  natural 
or  unimproved  value  the  tenant  of  Ulster  is  still  willing 
to  pay.  Under  the  custom  in  its  original  form  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to  the  improved  value  of  his  farm, 
and  at  the  present  time  he  claims  no  more  than  what 
his  improvements  and  the  goodwill  of  his  business  will 
bring  in  the  open  market  and  from  a  solvent  purchaser. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  evil  of  making  the 
incoming  tenant  pay  for  this,  that  is,  he  thinks  it  an 
evil  that  when  a  man  has  created  property,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  sell  and  realise  the  value  of  that  pro- 
perty ;  and,  apparently,  he  forgets  that  where  a  tenant 
is  assured  of  being  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  improve- 
ments it  constitutes  the  very  greatest  inducement  to 
him  to  cultivate  highly,  because  in  that  case  he  knows 
that  the  better  in  condition  he  has  his  farm  the  more 
marketable  it  is,  and  the  more  money  it  will  realise. 
But  the  real  objection  of  landlords  to  Ulster  tenant-right 
has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  either  rack-renting  or 
seizing  upon  and  confiscating  to  his  own  use  the 
improvements  of  the  tenant,  because  of  the  protection 
which  the  custom  afforded  the  tenant  as  against  the 
designs  of  the  landlord  in  these  respects.  Hence  in 
Ulster  the  tenants  have  ever  been  exposed  to  the 
encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  landlords.  Every 
opening  has  been  seized  upon  by  landlords  and  their 
agents  there  to  limit  the  tenant's  right  of  sale,  to  hinder 
sales  without  their  permission,  and  to  bring  the  custom 
and  the  price  to  be  given  under  it  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Rent  Office.  On  some 
estates  this  policy  of  usurpation  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  on  others,  and  hence  therefore  why  at 
the  present  day  there  is  so  much  of  a  variation  in  the 
custom  throughout  the  Province — a  variation  taken 
advantage  of  by  landlords  and  their  creatures  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  that  there  is  no  knowing  properly 
what  the  claim  of  Ulster  tenant-right  really  is.  Let 
your  readers,  however,  fairly  understand  that  Ulster 
tenant-right  means  to  give  the  landlord  the  fair 
natural  value  of  the  land  as  rent— that  is,  the  fair  value 
of  the  land  in  its  unimproved  condition — and  to  the 
tenant  the  right  to  the  improved  value  of  his  farm, 
whether  bought,  inherited,  or  created  by  him,  with  the 
further  right  to  either  hold  these  improvements,  or  sell 
them,  if  disposed,  or  forced  by  circumstances  to  do  so, 
in  the  open  market  and  to  the  highest  solvent  pur- 
chaser. In  other  parts  of  Ireland  this  right  does  not 
exist,  not  because  in  those  other  parts  the  landlords 
have  ever  built,  or  drained,  or  fenced,  or  made  farm  roads 
at  their  sole  expense  upon  their  farms,  but  because  in 
these  parts  landlord  confiscation  of  tenants'  rights  has 
been  made  severe,  and  their  power  of  oppressing  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  greater,  than  in  Ulster ; 
and  if  it  is  the  fact  that  ejectments  have  been 
more  numerous  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
this  is  to  be  traced,  not  so  much  to  the  existence 
of  tenant-right  there,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
incoming  tenant  because  of  his  heavy  disbursement  on 
entry  for  this  right,  but  to  the  use  of  the  blunderbus  in 
the  South,  and  the  security  and  immunity  which  its 
use  gave  there  to  the  tenant  from  arbitrary  eviction, 


and  overbearing  landlord  and  law  (which  is  not  equity) 
oppression.  And  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  in  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland 
numbers  of  tenants  {mainly  on  account  of  the  Potato 
famine,  and  the  ruin  to  former  tenants  in  consequence) 
have  got  possession  of  farms  without  paying  tenant- 
right  thereon,  this  is  no  proper  reason  why  the  said 
tenants  should  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
tenant-right ;  and  for  this  reason — that  in  most  instances 
these  farms  were  taken  when  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
rent  promised  for  them  to  the  landlord,  which  was 
calculated,  not  on  the  then  condition  of  the  farms,  but 
on  what  these  would  be  valued  for  when  improved  by 
the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  new  occupiers. 
Your  correspondent  also  complains  that  in  no  case  has 
he  ever  got  up  a  farm  from  an  outgoing  tenant  but  in 
an  exhausted  state.  This,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
proves  the  mischievousness  of  the  want  of  legal  tenant- 
right  throughout  the  South ;  nor  is  the  complaint 
well  founded  otherwise,  for  plainly  where  a 
landlord  has  never  done  any  improvements  on  his 
farms,  he  has  no  right  to  complain,  because  a  tenant 
will  only  give  him  back  his  soil  in  its  natural  condition. 
Who  but  a  landlord  would,  under  the  circumstances 
complain,  or  think  himself  entitled  to  "  reap  where  he 
had  never  sown,"  or  to  '*  gather  where  he  had  never 
strawed." 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  "freedom  of  contract,"  as  it  is  erroneously 
called,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Every  oppro- 
brious name  almost  has  been  applied  to  the  tenants  de- 
manding protection  in  making  their  contracts  with  their 
landlords.  They  have  been  compared  to  lunatics  and 
children,  in  their  inability  to  protect  themselves,  with- 
out reflecting  for  a  moment,  seemingly,  that  landlords 
are  more  protected  in  their  contracts  by  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  than  any  other  section  of  the 
community  ;  and  hence,  therefore,  if  tenants  in  demand- 
ing protection  are  comparable  to  lunatics  and  children, 
landlords  are  inexactly  a  similar  position.  "  Every- 
body knows,"  says  "An  Irish  Landowner,"  in  your 
columns,  "  that  Irish  tenants  are,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, the  least  industrious  and  most  unimproving  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  to  farming,  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  except  a  little  bad  routine,  that  begins  and 
ends  in  lazybed  '  Potatos,5  "  all  which  is  simply  Irish 
landlord  misrepresentation,  and  might  be  well  parodied 
as  follows  : — "  Everybody  knows  that  Irish  landlords 
are  the  most  grasping  and  least  improving  of  any 
in  the  empire  ;  and  as  to  leading  on  and  showing  a  good 
and  proper  example  to  their  tenants,  all  they  know 
about  it,  except  a  little  bad  routine,  begins  and  ends 
in  coveting  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  watching  for 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  either  pouncing  down  upon 
it  or  raising  his  rent,  and  in  this  manner  taxing  him 
upon  his  own  improvements." 

I  might  say  more  upon  this  head,  but  as  my  remarks 
have  already  exceeded  moderate  bounds,  I  shall  at 
present  content  myself  with  quoting  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
late  lectures  in  America,  where  he  declares  "Land- 
lordism to  be  the  curse  of  Ireland."  And  so  it  is.  But 
for  landlordism,  the  country  would  be  now  a  very 
different  country  from  what  it  is  ;  and  until  there  is  the 
most  perfect  free  trade  in  land  in  this  country,  and 
every  class  law  removed,  the  Irish  tenant  will  be  dis- 
contented, will  not  improve  as  he  ought,  and  will 
remain,  as  hitherto,  justly  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
England,  which  aids  and  abets  the  Irish  landowner  in 
his  tyranny,  in  his  oppression,  in  his  high  ideas  as  to 
ownership  of  the  soil,  and  in  his  contempt  for  the 
security  of  tenure  and  rights  to  property  (created  by 
him)  of  the  tenant.  Thomas  Robertson,  June  6.  [How 
does  Mr.  Robertson  propose  to  abolish  landlordism  ? 
We  presume  there  must  be  ownership  of  land  as  well 
as  ownership  and  stock  and  crop  upon  the  land.] 


Ck  WLttKz  WEoxk 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  June  7. — Another  week 
of  great  changes  of  temperature  ;  first  three  days  fine  : 
Wednesday  very  hot  ;  Thursday  a  good  rain,  with  a 
lower  temperature ;  Friday  cold.  Hoeing  with  all 
hands  ;  setting  out  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabi,  Warm 
weather  needed  to  bring  the  Wheat  well  into  ear. 
Several  fields  of  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mown, 
and  cut  up  good  fair  crops.  A.  S.  R. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  June  9. — The 
milder  temperature  of  the  last  two  days  has  materially 
improved  vegetation.  Swedes  have  come  up  a  full 
braird,  and  the  earlier  sown  ones  fast  approaching  a 
state  for  the  hoe.  Grain  crops  of  all  kinds  very  bnck- 
ward  :  Wheat  very  thin.  Spring-sown  crops  look 
fairly  well.  Pastures  have  improved  a  little,  but  by 
no  means  yet  good.  Work  of  the  week  :  preparing  land 
for  sowing  Turnips,  and  much  facilitated  by  the  rain 
which  fell  on  Wednesday.    IV.  J.  M. 

West  Sussex  :  June  10. — Swede  sowing  is  now 
our  principal  work,  and  as  we  had  a  very  fine  rain  on 
the  4th,  ttie  land  is  now  in  better  order,  and  the  plants 
will  soon  be  up.  Mangel  h  now  all  up,  but  has  come 
in  two  periods,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  moisture  to 
bring  the  whole  up  together  ;  and  as  the  nights  now 
are  far  from  kind,  the  plants  do  not  make  much  head- 
way. Wheat  still  looks  poorly,  and  cannot  in  any  case 
be  good  :  while  the  richer  heavy  land  is  improving  a 
little,  the  lighter,  that  looked  so  well  during  the 
winter,  is  now  being  checked.     All  spring  corn  comes 


on  very  well,  and  at  present  is  promising.  Hay-making 
is  begun,  but  the  crop  is  light,  and  will  be  easily  got 
together.  Every  year  less  manual  labour  is  required 
for  it.  A  machine  cuts  it,  makes  it,  gathers  it 
together,  and  pitches  it  to  the  rick.  Pitchers  are 
coming  into  use  rapidly,  and  though  hands  are  getting 
fewer,  inventive  genius  is  supplying  their  place,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  turning  and  making  hay  done  now. 
The  work,  though  paid  for  by  higher  wages,  does  not 
cost  so  much.  Ordinary  wages  here  are  13s.,  shepherds 
and  carters  15*.  and  l6s.}  and  no  agitation  of  any  kind. 
G.  S. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Maldon  :  June  11.— 
The  Wheats  in  this  direction  are  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  those  noticed  in  my  last.  The  land  is  gene- 
rally heavier,  and  heavy  land  Wheats,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  are  in  a  poor  plight  this  year.  The 
weather,  too,  has  mostly  continued  cold,  and  the  fields 
have  still  an  ungenial  starved  look.  I  noticed  a  few 
ragged  fields  of  Wheat  that  had  been  intersown  with 
Barley.  The  majority  of  the  Wheats  are  low  on  the 
ground,  and  are  spindling  up  weakly,  and  the  hope  of 
an  average  yield  must  vanish  before  the  actual  facts. 
Barleys  are  a  good  plant,  but  still  yellow,  especially  in 
heavy  land.  Here  and  there  the  worm  had  been  running 
tracks  through  it.  A  few  fields  of  winter  Beans  looked 
well,  the  spring-sown  a  full  plant,  but  still  hugging  the 
ground.  Some  Peas  looked  well,  but  the  majority  of 
them  a  blank.  Very  few  Oats  were  seen.  Mangel 
a  good  plant,  and  looking  well,  but  much  of  it  very 
late.  Sugar-Beet  sadly  wants  rain  and  genial  weather  ; 
a  few  fields  look  well,  but  most  are  late  and  back- 
ward. Clover  layers  generally  fine.  Haymaking  is 
begun  ;  the  crops  of  grass  seem  short.  In  one  case  I 
noticed  the  farm  horses  in  Clover,  and  heard  that  the 
labour  difficulty  was  the  cause  of  its  not  being  con- 
verted into  hay.  Charlock  was  also  smothering  some 
of  the  Barleys,  and  weeds  bearing  full  sway  among  the 
Mangels  and  Swedes,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 
The  ground  was  preparing  for  Turnips  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  tilths  were  good,  but  by  no  means  equal 
to  most  of  those  seen  around  Cambridge,  Hitchin,  &c. 
A  few  pieces  of  stubborn  land  also  looked  much  in 
want  of  rain,  which  is  falling  as  I  write — on  the 
morning  of  the  great  county  show  at  Maldon.  D.  T.  F. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Erratum. — Mr.  Mechi's  estimate  of  the  Essex  crops, 
given  in  his  paragraph  under  ' '  Week's  Work  "  last  week, 
should  have  been  printed  as  follows: — "The  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  the  crops  did  not  promise 
abundantly,  but  that  there  might  be  a  good  quality 
of  grain,  and  not  a  heavy  crop  of  straw." 


SEED  MARKET, 
The  agricultural  seed  trade  continues  in  the  stagnant 
state  described  in  our  last — our  markets  being  now  very 
thinly  attended,  and  the  amount  of  business  passing 
being  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limits  ;  in  fact,  the 
season  may  be  regarded  as  quite  over.  Of  Clover  seed, 
both  red  and  white,  the  stocks  remaining  on  hand  are 
lighter  than  for  many  years.  For  sowing  Mustard  and 
Rape  seed  there  is  a  fair  inquiry,  at  full  prices.  English 
Canary  seed  is  scarce,  foreign  can  be  obtained  on  very 
moderate  terms.  Feeding  Linseed  moves  oft"  at  late  rates. 
For  large  blue  Peas  there  is  a  -good  demand.  French 
Buckwheat  has  gone  much  dearer. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  June  9. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  sold  at  about  the  prices  of  this 
day  fortnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  there  was  a 
fair  retail  demand  for  foreign,  at  a  decline  of  is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  Barley  and  Beans  were  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Peas 
brought  extreme  prices.  For  Oats  there  was  a  good 
inquiry,  at  late  rates.     Flour  was  unchanged  in  value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      I  s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45—61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do. '  55 — 66  Red 

—  Talavera ,57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     I     — 

—  Foreign    54—72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,32.r  to  34  j.  .Chev.      — 

—  Foreign.. grinding  ami  distilling  24 — 33 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potatoja6— 28 

—  Irish Potato     — 

Foreign Poland  and  Brew;  22 — 25 


Red , 

Malting  . , 
Malting  . . 

Feed  ..., 
Feed  , ■ . , 
Teed 


Rye 31 — 33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-mkal,  Foreign    

BEANS,  Ma7agan....2QS.  to  34J.  ..Tick  45— 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — s...  Winds'     —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  34 — 41  Egyptian  . 

Pr  \s,  White,  Essex,  an. 1  Kent. .  Boilers '40 — 43  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  34J.  to  36* Grey  34—36  Fori  jgn 

Matzh I     —     ;  Foreign  .. 

Flour,  hest  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  .. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 


48—03 

S5-*3 


38-48 
35-54 


33—35 
39-4* 

13      I  ' 
28-34 

40—4* 
40—75 


Wkdnesuay,  June  n. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  firm,  but  not  animated. 
Fine  English  Wheat  was  sparingly  offered,  and  realised 
full  prices,  but  inferior  produce  remained  dull.  [  <  \gD 
Wheal  waa  also  very  quiet,  and  changed  hands  at  the 
reduced  rates  current  on  Monday  last.  Sales  in  Barley 
were  effected  rather  slowly,  and  the  quotations  exhibited 
no  material  change.      Mall    was  dealt  in   to   a  limited 
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extent,  at  about  late  rates.  Oats,  although  in  largei 
supply,  experienced  a  fair  demand,  and  well  maintained 
their  value.  Maize  attracted  very  little  attention.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  disposed  of  with  some  difficulty,  on  former 
terms.  In  Flour  few  transactions  occurred,  and  the 
quotations  remained  unaltered. 


Arrivals  op  Grain,  &c 

.,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

1170 

31,99" 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

'7,790 

Sacks. 

(   1730 

l    5420  brls. 

36,160 

17,790 

LiVERroOL,  June  10. — There  was  a  moderately  good 
attendance,  and  millers  purchased  Wheat  to  a  fair  extent ; 
white  descriptions  showed  a  slight  reduction  since  Friday, 
making  a  decline  on  the  week  of  21/.  per  cental ;  red 
Wheats,  except  the  extra  qualities,  which  were  unchanged, 
were  also  lower,  to  about  the  same  extent.  Flour  dull, 
but  not  quoted  cheaper.  Egyptian  Beans  scarce,  and  the 
rates  of  this  day  week  were  maintained.  Peas  unaltered. 
Indian  Corn  met  a  slow  demand  ;  new  mixed  American, 
2js.  to  37J.  3d. ;  old,  27s.  31/.  to  2-/s.  yd.  per  480  lb. 
Averages. 


May    3  . . 

—  10  .. 

—  17  •• 

—  24  .. 

—  31  .. 
June    7  .. 


Average 


Wheat. 


54*11^ 
55    3 

55  10 

56  10 

57  5 

58  8 


56    6 


Barley. 


39J  S<i 
38    3 
38  10 


38     4 


Oats. 


23JIO(i 

26     3 
M    7 

25  5 

26  11 
26    2 


3S    6 


HA  Y.—Ptr  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Tuesday,  June  10. 
Prime  Meadow  Hay,  7oj.to  Sc*. 


Inferior  do. 
New  do.  . . 
Inferior  do. 
Straw 


■  •  45 


3» 


60 


38 


I  Clover,  old  .. 

Inferior  do.  . 
I  ad  cut 
;  Inferior  do.  . 


Sew.  to    98$. 


Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  June  10. 
Sup,  Meadow  Hay,  88*.  to  96s.     Inferior  dover    . .  65s.  to    90s. 

Inferior  do 45        76      '  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     '  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —      1  Straw         ..  . .  3S  44 

Superior  Clover    ..10S     11 5     ,  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,   Tune  9. 

We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts,  but  the  increase  is 
entirely  foreign  ;  the  trade  for  them  is  not  quite  so  brisk, 
but  prices  have  scarcely  altered.  There  are  only  a  few 
more  Sheep  than  last  week  ;  prices  are  about  the  same, 
although  they  are  not  so  freely  given.  Choice  Lambs  are 
scarce  and  rather  dearer.  The  number  of  Calves  is  larger 
than  on  last  Monday,  but  the  average  quality  is  not  good  ; 
choice  ones  suffer  but  little  reduction  in  price  ;  other  kinds 
are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1480  Beasts, 
13,170  Sheep,  and  390  Calves  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
there  are  1950  Beasts  ;  and  530  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  I  s.  d.    s 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools      . .  to 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    4to6    8  '  Do.  Shorn  . .     6    0—6 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     6    2— 6     6  '  Ewes  &  2d  quality       ..  — 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     6— 5  10 '  Do.  Shorn  ..     5     2—5     6 

Best    Downs    and  j  Lambs       ..  ..7     8—8     8 

Half-breds  ..  ..  —  ..  (Calves  ..  ..4  8—6  4 
Do.  Shorn  ..    6    4-6    8 I  Pigs  ..         ..4    0—5    4 

Beasts,  3960  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,770  ;  Calves,  465  ;  Pigs,  160. 

Thursday,  June  12. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  on  last  Thurs- 
day, and  the  demand  is  not  so  brisk  ;  prices  are  rather 
lower,  and  several  of  inferior  quality  remain  unsold. 
There  are  also  a  few  more  Sheep  ;  choicest  qualities  are 
sold  about  as  on  Monday,  but  other  kinds  are  on  the 
average  lower,  and  a  clearance  is  not  quitte  effected.  Choice 
Lambs  are  readily  disposed  of  at  late  rates,  inferior  are 
rather  lower.  Calves  are  more  plentiful,  and  trade  for 
them  scarcely  as  good.  There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on 
offer,  no  alteration  in  value.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  170  Beasts,  4560  Sheep,  and  725  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.    s.  d.  1 


2to6 
0—6 
4—5 


6     4—6 


i  Best     Long-wools 

,  Do.  Shorn 

j  Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 
I  Lambs 
j  Calves 
1  Pigs 


2—5 

6-8 

8-6 

■5 


Beasts,  1040  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,470  ;  Calves,  765  ;  Pigs,  35. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  June  12. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        14s.  per'dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..11;.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  5.1.  od.  to  5s.    6d.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.    Ad,  to 
45.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  June  12. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  accounts 
received  from  the  plantations  this  morning  are  of  a  serious 
nature,  there  being  a  large  and  general  attack  of  fly,  and 
the  bine  in  many  places  is  backward  and  unkindly.  The 
market  is  very  firm,  and  the  tendency  is  upwards,  but  the 
amount  of  actual  business  doing  is  small.  Continental 
reports  speak  of  fly,  and  markets  are  very  firm  and  bare 
of  stock. 


The  "  Alexandra  "  Promenade. 

THIS  MOST  CHASTE  AND  ELEGANT 

CONSERVATORY  will  be  EXHIBITED  in  the 

ALEXANDRA    PARK, 

MAY  24  to  SEPTEMBER  I,  by  the 

PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE 

AND  GARDENING  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

W.  P.  AYRES,  CUES,  Manager. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT,  NOTTS. 


{4 REENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 

V_X  within  fiftv  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 

JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

■^  "    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green, -London,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  IRON   COIPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL   CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  not-withstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 

GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  187S).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


"THE    OAK    IS    GREEN    BEFORE    THE    ASH." 

WHY    NOT    PRESERVE    YOUR    HAY? 


RICK    CLOTHS. 


APPLY   AT  ONCE   TO 

BENJAMIN     EDGINGTON, 

Marquee,   Tent,    Rick  Cloth,   and  Flag  Manufacturer  to   H.M.  the  Queen,    H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,    and 

H.M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

2,  DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

NEW  and  Second-hand  RICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Ropes  and  Pulleys  complete. 

PRICE   LIST   ON   APPLICATION. 
To  prevent  mistakes  and  disappointment,  the  full  Christian  Name  and  Address  should  be  gi 
A  Catalogue  can  be  had  on  application. 
BENJAMIN     EDGINGTON,    2,    DUKE    STREET,     LONDON     BRIDGE,    S.E. 

No  other  Establishment. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  tno  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  Stc. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
I1KACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  lipht, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

fror  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  VV. 


nOTTAMS 


PATENT     PORTABLE 
COW  FITTINGS. 


UNITED 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  al 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin  ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  63*.  6d. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  and  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &■.,  &c, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kind  a  of 

out-door  -woieiik:, 

It  ia  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Prices,  PatternB,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Itoilcr, 
with  I  he  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : — 


Sizes. 

T.i    ln'TIt    .if 

4-in.  Pipe. 

Price.          ' 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  s.  a. 

30  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

18  „ 

'4  ,1 

400 

800 

20  „ 

30,,, 

500 

900 

24   ,1 

34  1, 

34  .1 

700 

12    0    0 

»4   ,1 

24  11 

3J  11 

850 

14    0    0 
16    0    0 

24   ., 

=4  11 

36  .. 

I, coo 

24   „ 
38   „ 

li: 

£: 

X 

90     0     0 

25     0    0 

30  ,. 

3; ., 

72 ,, 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36  ., 

3f  " 

* " 

4,500 

50    0    11 

48  „ 

4f   „ 

108  „ 

/.""" 

75    0    0 



48   „ 

48  „ 

>H ,. 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  arc  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jonf.s  &  Sons. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  v.iih 
Boilers,  of  all  sizeatfind  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  TONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopiss* 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  tc 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  fron 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopiss; 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GKEEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of 
Competition. 


nsz 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enable 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 

and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  lor  HAND  or  HORSE-rOWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  free    on    application. 

THOMAS   GREEN"   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 
54  and  ss,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP  k  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 

NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 
45*- 


50/. 


10  in. 
70J, 


To  Cut 
I  12  in.  I 
I     90J.    I 


14.  in. 

IIOJ. 


16  in. 


140J. 


Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 


I  22  in.     24  m, 
i6cw.  I  180.T. 

Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut     . .         A  in.             8  in.  10  in. 

25-f- 35J-       I       45*' 

Manufacturers  op- 
Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 
Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 
WATER  BARROWS,   HOSE  REELS,  (HAIRS,  &c, 
And  all  Garden  Requisites. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying    Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1,  131.;  No.  2,  151.  td  ;  No.  3,  18*.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 
Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind.  - 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  sites, 
prices,  &c 

35.  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


BROWN'S  FLORAL   SHADING,  a  cheap  materia 
for  Shading  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  and   Protecting 
Plants  from  the  Scorching  Rays  of  the  Sun.     Sold  by  most  Nuisery- 
men  and  Seedsmen.     Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BROWN.  Greenhcys,  Manchester. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  site  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
TAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shorediteh, London. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY, 
&c. Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


PRUSSIA  MATS.  — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
v  Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  siied  Arch- 
angel, iow.;  Petersburgh,  60*.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  505., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  30$.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5<i.  per  yard,  advancing  J£rf. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3d.,  "i%d.,  ^d.,  4%d.,  and  $J^d. 
72    „  „  „        a1  id.,  $%d.,  6d.,  o'-jd  ,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


rrANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,    Three   Halfpence 

-L  per  square  yard,  for  FrotectinE  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c. ,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  1.2,  1.  and  *  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES.  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  and  CO..  376,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

ALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.  — Awarded 

La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 


G 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  h 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  lor 


2    inch  1   Poultry         ..         ..      $\d.         $\d. 
1 8  inch      Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.      $\d.         $\d. 
i]  inch      Smallest  Rabbits    ..      $\d.         6J</. 
I  inch  1  Poultry  Enclosures.,   is.  i\d,    i.e.  qd. 
J.  B.  BROWN  and  "CO., 
Offices — 90,  Cannon   Street,   London,  E.C. 


Light. 


Mediurr 


Strong. 


sJrf- 

6\d. 

8,/. 

j.  yd. 


IPDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  6S  years  have 
!j  maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,   the    cheapest   and   most 
durable,   irf.    per  square  yard,  or   In   quantities   of  250,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 


rapacious.  , 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM   CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good    Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS  for 
Sale,  Che.tp.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be -particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  5a  lonly). 
Old  Kent  Kuad,  London,  S.E. 

T71        f.     ARCHER'S     "KRIGI     DO  MO."— 
jCJ  •   Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens,     it  [s 

made   entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  ami   a   perfect    Non-conductor  o( 
licit  or  Cola  where  it  is  applied 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING   RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  a  yards  wide,  it.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        M.  iorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 31.  •  2,1.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide       31.  10A  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  73  ins.  wide,  70  yards  I.  hl;,  6M   to  8  Wtf,  per  yard. 

UF.SSIAN    CANVAS    do.    do.,  64   and    72   inches    wide,   7V*.    and 

Q34ct.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 

Street,  City,  EX.;  and  <>f  all   Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice  —REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Gr 


I    S    H    U     R 
COMPOUND. 


S     T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrlps, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  In 
boxes,  if, ,  35. ,  and  10*.  (■■/ 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 
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»T1HE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or     supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 


OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
Rill'.  STRAWBERRIES,  Sx.-TANNED  NETTING  lor 
Protecting:  the  above  (torn  Frost,  MiKlit,  Birds,  &c,  a  yards  wide, 
3  •  pc.r,Y'Yv1,  or  '°°  yards,  =<"■  :  4  yards  wide,  6J  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
»■  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  aiy  of  the  above 
l>u r [loses,  or  as  .1  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide.&r.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
Si  ,.';■  !v  $"i  y;'SS' ''  H'ia&  meshi  4  yards  widc.  >«•  «•  per  yard. 
5in™fY'  HM-  and  T-  M-  P"  P'ece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELI.ER,  6  antT7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &o. 


DEANE  &  CO,, 

46,  King  William  St. 
London  Bridge, 


,  from    251. 


S 

38.. 


I.AYVN  MOWERS 
GARDEN   BARROWS 
GARDEN   ROLLERS  .. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES,  iic. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
I  LOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  Stc 


HOT-WATER  FITTINGS  for 
GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c. 


LAWN    MOWERS, 
GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66s.      Tories,  &c.  shanks',  green's,  ransome's,  s 

Deaue's  A"ew  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 
Established    a.d.    1700.        Discount    5  per    cent,    for    cash    payments    over    £3. 

DEANE  and  CO.,   46,    KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,    E.C. 


R_„,    Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 
■CHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
-  „  near  Nottingham, 

DcSs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  po TsTsoUAKE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  8tc, 
manufactured  by  htm,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  qtnlity,  and 
beauldul  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom,  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  tor  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
111  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality     Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  thev 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
■«  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited  Price 
1  application      Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  I 


it  free  on 
to  any  part   of' the  United   Kingdom. 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 


packed  and  sent 
Parties   supplied  with  Truck 


Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
■arli anient  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Thi  Building  M„lmali '  ej 
Aiilli,igkamsli,r,.—"Thi:  Brickyards  at  Cinder  HiU,  BlllvMlL  Huck- 
nall  and  lvirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  'This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell.  by  Mr 
s.uikey.  lor  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  ana  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Flora  FOtc.  Nottingham,  August,  1806  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester   1867 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENCLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  SHOW  AT  PLYMOUTH 

JUNE   2,   3,  4,  5  and  6,   1873. 

RANSOMES,     SIMS    &    HEAD 

EXHIBITED   SPECIMENS   OF  THEIR   CELEBRATED 

PORTABLE    STEAM    ENGINES  and  FINISHING   THRESHING   MACHINES 
PRIZE    PATENT    DOUBLE  and  SINGLE    FURROW    PLOUGHS 
PRIZE    PATENT    HORSE    RAKES  and  PATENT    HAYMAKER' 
AUTOMATON    LAWN    MOWERS,  &c,  &c. 


MACHINERY    IN    IVI OTION— Stand  No.  10. 


ORDINARY   SHEDDING— Stand  No.  91. 


ORWELL    WORKS,    IPSWICH 


Follows  &  Bate's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers. 


UNDER    THE    PATRONAGE    OF 

HER     MOST    GRACIOUS     MAJESTY, 

THE    QUEEN, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA, 

AND    THE    NOBILITY    AND    CLERGY 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PRICES  OF 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S 

PATENT 

LAWN    MOWERS. 


THE    "ANGLO-AMERICAN." 

loin.  12-in.  14-in. 

£Z  10    o  £4  10    o  £5     5     o 

16-in.  iS-in.  20-in. 

£600      £6  15     o      £7  10    o 

24-in. 

£900 

THE    "CLIMAX" 

iBack  Delivery). 

6-in.  7-in.  8-in. 

£150      £1   15     o      ,£250 

10-in. 

^300 


^FOLLOWS  &  BATES! 


'/  ROYAL  PRIZE  MEDAL  \\j 


TRAVELLING 


DISTRIBUTING 


COLLECTING 


EVERY     MACHINE 
IS   WARRANTED, 

AND  AFTER  BEING  WELL  TESTED, 
IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,  MAY  BE 
RETURNED  WITHIN  A  MONTH, 

FREE    OF   ALL    COST  TO 
THE      PURCHASER,     AND 

IF   PAID   FOR   WHEN   ORDERED, 

THE     MONEY    WILL    BE 
REFUNDED. 


Great    Lawn    Mower    Competition. 

irr.T^«'UMe"ing  °t$e  R£yal  HorticuIturaI  Society  at  Birmingham,  June,  1872,  the  Prize  (LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL)  for  the  best  LAWN  MOWER  was  awarded  to 
rULLOWh  and  BATE.  The  Competition  was  very  severe,  and  the  importance  of  the  trial  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Medal  was  awarded,  the  Judges  (three 
In  number)  obtained  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  to  see  if  they  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  Prize  or  Commendation  to  the  next  best  Machine  ;  but,  after 
lurtner  tests,  they  decided  that  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  and  superior  working  powers  of  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN  "  placed  it  too  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  to 
allow  of  an  award  to  any  other.  v 

At  this  competition  the  "ANGLO-AMERICAN"  not  only  made  capital  work  in  long  wet  grass- which  no  other  Machine  could  manage— but,  without  the  least  alteration  or 
adjusting,  it  again  proved  its  superiority  in  close  cutting  on  a  fine  Lawn.     The  result  proves  conclusively  that  for  every  kind  of  work  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  Lawn  Mower 
K?*   All  the  Machines  tried  were  of  the  same  size  (14  inches),  and  every  known  system  of  driving  power  was  represented. 
Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  full  particulars,  sent  Post  Free  by 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  DUTTON  STREET  WORKS,  MANCHESTER. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Recent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
1         Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N   VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— I.  d 

1  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 3    o 

„  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..     7    ° 

6  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed       . .         . .         . .     5    ° 

glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    0 
Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ■■-•■,     ■„', 11    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  teet 55    « 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST,  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


PAXTON'S  STRAWBERRY  CRINOLINE.— 
The  Strawberry  Crinoline  is  in  the  form  of  a  table,  made  in 
halves,  so  as  to  be  used  without  disturbing  the  plant  It  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  stands  4  inches  above  the  ground,  galvanized.  Its 
use  is  to  preserve  Strawberries  from  slugs,  contact  with  the  soil, 
superfluous  moisture,  and  other  nuisances.  They  are  considered  to 
last  10  years  at  least  with  care. 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


Price  per  Gross,  £4. 

The  Strawberry  Crinolines  are  declared  by  all  who  use  them  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean  and  assisting  its  growth. 
For  particulars  sec  Illustrated  Catalogues,  and  Testimonials  sent  to 
us  by  our  Tatrons  last  year. 

"  Buntings,  Uxbndge,  May  I3t  1872. 

"Mr.  Clark  Thornhill  will  thank  Mr.  Holliday  to  send  him  two 
gross  more  of  his  Strawberry  Crinolines.  Those  Mr.  Clark  Thornhill 
has  had  in  use  (or  the  last  two  years  have  been  most  efficient  in 
helping  to  ripen  and  preserve  the  fruit  from  slugs  and  rain-splashes. 

The  contrivance  is  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  after  testing 
them  for  one  season  in  his  own  gardens,  "  Rock  Hills,"  gave  his 
approval  of  their  usefulness.  The  right  to  Manufacture  them  was 
transferred  to  R.  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wire  Worker.aA,  PortobeUo 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 

Every  description  of  Wirework  for  Gardens,  Conservatories,  &c 

Beehives— Two  Sliver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  ..  £1  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  ..  0106 
The  I,  IGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full    directions   tor   uniting    to 
£1  Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.       By     A. 
Neiciibour.     5j.,  postage  41*. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 
Agents  (or  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 

James  Lee,  at  his  prices.  

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Snows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  12, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


HOW    to     DYE      SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


Rosner's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


HE    above    and    many    other    PATTERNS 


made 


The    plainer 


materials    of    great    durability. 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little    room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars  S  E   ■  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  :  Kincsland  Road,  E. 
Aeents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &&,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  Sec.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  LlndUey. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5*   (ni. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  if. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  (Economy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  6d. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  OR,  Tim 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  361,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations, 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  orconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  away  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY.  AGNEW,  Ft  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street, E.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £io  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  if.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

rPHE   GARDEN    LIBRARY.— All    Standard    Horti- 

JL  cultural  and  Botanical  Works,  both  New  and  Second-hand,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  GARDEN  LIBRARY,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  A  cheque,  post-office  order,  or  stamps  must 
accompany  all  orders  for  the  Garden  Library.      Catalogues  post  free. 

HE  FLOWER  GARDEN.     A  Re-issue  of  this  very 
beautiful  work,  the  joint   production  of  Sir  Joseph   Paxton 
and  Dr.  LlNDLEV,  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  original  text  will  be  adhered  to,  but  will  be  supplemented  by 
additional  matter  (under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  Andrew  bnhuUY, 
F.L.S.),  s©  as  to  include  all  that  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the 
various  Plants  illustrated  and  described  by  the  Authors. 

The  FLOWER  GARDEN  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  quarto, 
et  21. 6d. ,  containing  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and  two  Sheets  of  Letter- 
press, copiously  illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Thirty-six  Parts,  or  Three  Volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Sup- 
plementary matter. 

Part  I.  will  appear  on  July  r. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  and  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers. 

Orders  for  ADVERTISEMENTS  to  be  inserted  on  the  Wrapper, 
must  be  sent  to  The  Villa  Gardetur  Office,  13A,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  tis  ,  Coarse  175.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  as.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  _  «__„_, 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  10  the  Trade. 


VAN      HOUTTE'S 

POMONA. 

a  descriptive  list  of  fruits, 

With  numerous  and  beautifully  executed 
Coloured  Plate?. 


Published  in  English  and  French, 


PEARS  (First  Part). 

This  Is  the  First  Part  of  a  book  intended  to  Riv-e  representations 
of  the  dilTerenl  kinds  of  Fruit  grown  In  M.  Louis  Van  Houtic's 
establishment.  It  begins  with  the  most  important  section— namely, 
the  PEARS,  of  which  -137  sorts  are  described,  and  86  represented  by 
Coloured  l'latcs  and  Woodcuts.  The  Second  Part  will  contain  Tears 
not  yet  loured,  and  other  Fruits  which  arc  considered  of  great  merit. 

Price  6s.,   Free  by  Post,  6s.  3d. 


Journal  of  Horticulture,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  he  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  fhey  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 

London  Agents ; 

MESSRS,  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITE  FRIARS,  E.C. 


THE 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

RTLPRimED  (comlhc  GARDENERS' C/fROmCLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s,  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 


King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


June  14,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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HOW   TO    GROW   ASPARAGUS:     a  Popular 
Explanation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Culture.      By  William 
Earlev,  author  of  "  How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"    "The  Cottagers 
Garden  Guide;"  Member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Price  is. 
London:  BRADIUJRY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Now  Ready,  Part  5,  of 

BATEMAN'S  ODONTOGLOSSUM.    Imperial  folio, 
with  five  elaborately  coloured  Plates,     211. 
L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  s,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

DR.  BEVANS  HONEY  BEE  (third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  i;  Etchings,  o  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.     640  references.     360  pages,  8vo.     Bound  in  cloth  boards, 

f'llt   lettered,  75,  W.,  and   ioj.  6J.   coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Mi-nn. 
.R.H.S. 

Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company). — UN  DKR-DRAIN  AGE, 
IS.  6J.  ;  ROAD  MAKING  {Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6*.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  {Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6s.);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  at.;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is.  6.1.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6J.;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  12s.  6d. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton. 
Jun.,  is.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 

Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,   NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS  AND    FRANCIS    INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London^  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and   the    FIELD,  in  which  13  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIF.NTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonics,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  iu  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4a?.  ;  Stamped,  50?. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 

ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holbora  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      . ,  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
especially  Orchids,  two  others  under  him — a  married  Man  preferred. 
Apply,  stating  wages  expected,  with  Cottage,  and  all  particulars  of  his 
experience,  £c,  to  W.22,  Courier  Office,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,  as  FOREMAN  and  PLANT  GROWER, 
in  a  small  Nursery,  to  live  on  the  premises.  Must  be  steady, 
industrious,  and  willing  to  make  himself  useful. — Applicants  to  state 
age,  experience,  and  salary  required.— W.  B.  S.,  89,  Lower  Union 
Street,  Torquay. 


w 


ANTED,  a  GROWER  for  Roses  and  Soft- 
"Wooded  Plants  under  Glass  ;  a  young  Man  who  has  had  good 
experience  in  growing  for  the  London  market  preferred.— Write, 
stating  experience,  to  J.  POUNCE,  Florist,  Hendon.  N.W. 


WANTED,  for  a  leading  Nursery  near  London,  a 
first-class  ROSE  GROWER  (under  Glass).  Every  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  a  willing  Man,  such  as  first-class  houses  and  appli- 
ances, help,  and  good  stock.  A  permanent  job  with  good  wages. 
No  one  but  a  thoroughly  experienced  Man  need  apply.— A.  B.  C.  D 
Gardtmri  Chronicle  Olficc,  W.C. 

ANTED,    a    ROSE    GROWER.— Must    have    a 
thorough  practical  knowledge. — Apply,    stating   age,  experi- 
ence, wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  J  A  M  ES  DICKSON 
AND  SON'S.  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  GENERAL  PROPAGATOR.— Must 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  Propagating  Nursery  Stock  under 
^.iKTT^RP1*'-  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required,  to  JAMES 
DICKSON  and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester? 


WFarm  Bailiff 
ANTED,     a    respectable    Man    as    WORKING 
BAILIFF  and  FOREMAN  (small  family),  well  up  in  Culti- 
vation and  Breeding  of  high  class  Stock.      Wife  a  good    Poultry 
Woman. -JOHN  MORETON  and  CO.,  Wolverhampton.  ^ 


WANTED,  as  ODD  MAN,  in  a  large  Establish- 
ment, a  steady,  sober,  active,  young  Man.  Good  character 
indispensable.— Apply  immediately  to  \VM.  Sll  ICI'IIF.KD,  Euston 
Lodge,  Dunmow,  Essex. 


WANTED,  a  PACKER,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  Packing  of  Plants.      Wages  251.  per  week. Apply 

at  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


TXT  ANTED,  as  SHEPHERD,  a  steady,  industrious, 

,  ,  r  marr'ed  Mal}»  Without  family,  to  live  in  a  lodge  in  the  Park,  to 
look  after  a  block  of  300  Sheep,  and  to  make  himscli  otherwise  useful. 
\\  ages  10s.  per  week,  rent  flee,  and  ground  found  to  grow  vegetables. 
—For  particulars,  address  WM.  SEAKLE,  Himley  Hall,  near  Dudley, 
Stapordshirc. 

O     and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 

J-U.  Florists,  Ladybank,  Taimvorth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE 
Premium  required. 


WANTED.  LEDGER  CLERKS.     Those  accustomed 
to    the    Trade    preferred— I  AMES     CARTER     AND     CO., 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Notice.— To  Van  Men. 
"Ty ANTED,  a  steady,  married  MAN,  without  family, 

V  to  take  charge  of  four  Horses  and  one  Pony.  Must  thoroughly 
understand  the  care  of  Horses  and  know  Town  well  He  will  have 
assistance.  A  nice  cottage  and  liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  a  rcallv 
respectable  Man.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear 
strict  investigation  -JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow 
Crescent,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

DHead  Gardeners. 
OWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING  can  at  present 
.■  Rf-c,0MMEND,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
t.entlcmcn  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


/"<  ARDENER    (Head).  —  W.    Howard,    10    years 

y-',..  Gardener  to   J.  Brand,  Esq.,   Bedford  Hill,  Balham,   S  W.  - 
12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


/^J_ARDENER  (Head),  age  35,  one  child  (age  eight). 

>-i  — JAMES  FRY,  for  the  past  lour  and  a-half  years  Head  Gardener 
o  R.  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Stocks,  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  good  practical  Gardener.  Highest  references 
as  to  ability,  &c.,  for  past  i»  years.— Newton's  Library,  22,  Junction 
Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


GTo  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
ARDENER  (Head),  married.— A  Gentleman 
most  strongly  wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  who 
has  lived  with  him  several  years,  and  has  had  the  Management  of  an 
extensive  establishment,  where  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Growing 
has  been  carried  out  with  rare  ability.  Is  a  man  in  whom  the  greatest 
confidence  can  be  placed,  and  a  first-rate  Gardener  in  everv  respect  — 
B.  B.,  Rose  Cottage,  Westerham,  Kent. 


/ ^ARDENER    (Head)    and    BAILIFF. —Age    45 

V-^  married;  has  had  25  years'  experience  in  Herts,  Kent,  and 
Devon,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Pines,  Grapes 
Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Kitchen  and  Ornamental  Flower  Gardens,  Land  and  Stock 
Keeping  Accounts,  &c.  Wife  can  Manage  Dairy  and  Poultry! 
Certificate  and  character  for  the  last  14  years— WM.  BROWN,  the 
1  ost  Olhce,  Chenton  Fitzpane,  Devonshire. 


/-^.ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  36,  married: 

V^  thoroughly  understands  Forcing,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Flowers,  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  Good  refercnce.-J.  COUGH 
Market  Place,  Henley-on-Thames, 


(^ARDENER  (Head,    Working),    to  any  Lady  or 

V^«      Gentleman  requiring  the  services  ofa  thorough  practical  Man 

u A£.c  36.    mamed     with   family;    I3  ^   fi    t£|as5   character  as 

S   iS'  "5<!ne'i.    Will  bedisengased  July  21.     Please  state  particulars. 

-M.  N.,  Post  Office,  St.  Peter's,  near  Ramsgate,  Kent 


/^"l  ARDENER  (HEAD,  WORKING).  —  Thoroughly 
V-"  understands  the  management  of  Vines,  Cucumbers^and 
Melons,  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  also  the  general  management  ol 
Flower  and  Kitchen   Gardening.     Good    rcferences.-M     Y.,   Post 

(.'Mice,  I'.-iraiJe,   Funbndge  Wells. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).—  Age  qa, 

\~*    married ;  thorough  practical  Man.      Three  years'  character.- 
E.  P.,  2,  Paxton  Corner,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head),  where  assistance  in  given,  in  a 
.  a  Gentleman's  family.— Age  25,  married,  no  incumbrance ;  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  Seven  years' 
good  experience,  five  in  a  Nursery.  Good  character  from  present 
employer.  Somerset  or  Dorset  preferred-Address,  slating  wages,  to 
F.  C.  W.,  Post  Ofhce,  North  Curry,  near  Taunton. 


ARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— 
,     _  AS?  30,  married;  good  experience  and  good  reference.— Z  K 
Mr.  Spnging's  Nursery,  St.  Alban's. 


-r"S'"li   J    ..mav-iy,   .11.    jiiu.ll!  5. 

/  1  ARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and  FORESTER  — 

Vi  ■  /^r3^  mam'd  I  thoroughly  practical  in  Growing  and  Forcing 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  and  the  Management  of  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  also  Transplanting  large  Trees  and  Road-making, 
:.— W.  H.  C,  Newnham,  Sittingbourne,  Kent 


B. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 
S.  WILLIAMS  strongly  wishes  to  recommend 


'ugh  practical  GARDENER,  who  has  lately  had  the 
t  ot  an  extensive  Establishment  He  is  well  experienced 
Late   Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 


Management  . . 

in  Early  and  Lati 

tables.     Can  produce  testimonials  of  the  highest  cha'racteri'and'  ,s 

Man  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  can  be  placed.— Victoria  and 

Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N 


/      .,^,.  \^...vii.t.-rirt«iyE.u,  ui   wnere  one  or  lw( 

V-^  are  kept).— Age  30,  married,  no  incumbrance;  understands 
Kitchen  and  FlowerGardenmg,  and  Forcing  in  all  its  branches.  Good 
character  and  testimonials  from  present  and  previous  employers  — 
GEORGE  JONES,  Castle  Hill  Park,  Ealing,  W 


THO  LOVERS  of  ORCHIDS.— The  Advertiser  (age  37 
-L  no  incumbrance)  is  in  want  or  a  situation  where  the  above  is 
required  to  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  Plants  generally;  thoroughly 
understands  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  has  served  in  Private 
Establishments,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  principal  Nurseries  in 
London,  and  has  also  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Shows.  Twenty-two  years'  experience — W.  M.,  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 


DROPAGATOR,     or     PLANT      GROWER,     in    a 

J-  Gentleman's  Garden,  or  a  good  position  in  a  large  Nursery  — 
Age  22:  full  experience,  and  good  reference.  State  wages  — W  s 
Mr.  Spnging  s  Nursery,  St.  Alban's.  '    '' 


CTo  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 
COMMISSION  SALESMAN  (age  45)— A  first-class 
business  Man,  well  up  in  the  Trade,  of  good  address  and  appear- 
ance,  desires  an  appointment  to  Sell  on  Commission.  He  has 
travelled  for  manyjyears  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
has  a  good  connection.— A.  B.,  69,  Middle  Street,  Brighton  Sussex 


T,    T°  ffie  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 
RAVELLER,      or     HEAD     SHOPMAN     (or     as 
~rWN/Gr?  n  'V  J"5'"';1?."  Provincial  House).     Thoroughly 
penenced.—  C.  P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W  c' 


Q  HOPMAN.— A  young  Man.     Nine  years'  experience, 

ss    references.-W.    G.,    Kidd's    Temperance    Hotel, 


Malton,  Yorkshire. 


JOINER,  on  a  Nobleman's  Estate,  about  Midsumn 
— Experienced.     Good  r  ' 
2,  Wellington  Street,  Leeds. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,   supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

illumTnatTon  lamps 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  is,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 
LONDON. 

BALLOONS^ 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesia  m 

Lights,  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.     Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 
LONDON. 

FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH   SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &>c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 
pURE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 

-1-  .  2or.  per  gallon,  40*.  per  dozen. 

rrW/VJi5!  ffenuirie  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 

HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.  List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.  A  savin~ 
is  effected  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct  from  the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE  HAVANA  CIGARS,  4J  ,  51 ,  and 
or  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £?  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Stations 
on  the  L.  and  N.-VV.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  forts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

„„„,  Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE  ELPHICK  and  CO.,  Cigar  Importers  and  Wine 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 

KI  N  A  H  A  N  '  S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM     OK     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink   Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
jsjPARKLING       DINNER       ALE, 


"yyM.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established   1749. 
JNDIA  PALE  ALE, 


\\fM-.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 


E  D 


I     N 


U      R     G     H 


ALE, 


■^TM.     YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  Somh  John  Street. 


EPure  Aerated  Waters. 
LLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS-SODA,    POTASS 

UTH?^n7'?&AhEM0NADE'     LITHIAt   a"d'    f°f     G°^ 
Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label 

bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS 

AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 
London  Agents_W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  W. 


J)INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache. 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  beat  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, esp?ci;,lly  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants 

DINNER OKD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W* 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


(^OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  u.  iftd.,  is,  gd.,  4s.  6d.t  and  m. 

COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
FOR 


G 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  it.  i%d„  is.  qd.,  4s.  6d.t  and  in. 


)ARR'S    LIFE   PILLS. 


LET  ANY   PERSON   TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.     They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and   produce   the   state 
ost  to  be  desired— "a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."    Sold  by  all 
Chemists, 
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ORMSON'S   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING   WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent 
quality  enables  H.  ORMSON  to  say  that  his 

WOOD-FRAMED      HOTHOUSES 

WILL    LAST    100    YEARS. 

H.  ORMSON  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many  years 
experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  gives  him 
confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose  without  risk  of 
disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES,  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs,  Built,  Heated, 
and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 


MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  HEATED  BY  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled, 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OP    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

/  tans  and  Estimates  on  application,  and  Estimates  given  for  Architects'  Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

STANLEY    BKIDGE,    KINGS    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iij.  ud. 
Twelve  Months     . .     j£i  y.  lod. 
Post   Office    Orders   to   be   made  payable   to   WILLIAM 
RICHARDS,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    IV.  C. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
Slates,  is  £1  6s. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. —The  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL  will  lake  place  en  WEDNESDAY,  July  a  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox.  M.P.,  President  of  the  day.  Tickets,  211.  each  ; 
Ladies'  gallery  tickets,  7*.  bd. 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  HALF- 
YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  MEMBERS  of  this  Institution 
will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  July  8,  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  FOUR  PENSIONERS  on  the 
Funds.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  6  o'clock,  and  the  Ballot  will  close 
at  8  o'Clock  precisely.        By  order. 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C,  June  18. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered.  Any  Subscriber  not 
having  received  one  is  respectfully  requested  to  make  immediate 
application. 


S  LEA  FORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE.— The 
ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c,  will  be  held 
on  THURSDAY,  July  10,  when  First  and  Second  Prizes  (£$  and  £4) 
will  be  offered  for  48  Roses,  distinct.  (Open  to  all  England.) 
Schedules  on  application  to  J.  C.  BROWN,  Hon.  Sec. 


DUBLIN  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION.— The 
GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW  will  take  place 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  9  and  10.  Schedules  of 
Prizes  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained  on  application  to 
G.   B.  WOOD,  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition,  Dublin. 


JOHN  WATERER  and  SONS  beg  to  announce  the 
RHODODENDRONS  are  NOW  in  BLOOM  at  their  Nurseries, 
at  Ragshot,  near  the  Sunningdalc  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 

&&■  Their  EXHIBITION  of  RHODODENDRONS  at  the 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE  is  NOW  on  VIEW,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  throughout  the  month  of  June. 


Prize  for  Roses,  £20. 

THE  WISBECH  HORTICULTURAL 
and  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY  offer  a  First  Priie  of 
£30  for  Roses  (open  to  all)  at  their  Show  on  inch  JULY  NEXT. 
For  Forms  and  particulars,  apply  to  FREDERICK  CROSS,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


GRANTHAM  and  SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
President— Right  Hon.  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord-Lieut,  of  the  County. 
The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  Grantham,  on  J  ULY  15 
and  16.  Schedules  of  Prises — upwards  of  .£300  (including  £(x>  for 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  £21  for  Roses,  £13  L>r  Dinner-table 
Decorations,  &c),  and  Forms  01  Entry,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  LYNE, 
Bookseller,  Grantham. 


WALSALL  FLOWER  SHOW.— An  EXHIBITION 
of  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLES 
(open  to  all  England),  will  be  held  at  Rushall  Hall.  Walsall,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  August  6  and  7,  when  Prizes  10 
the  amount  of  £$0  will  be  distributed. 

Full  Particulars  and  Programmes  maybe  had  of  the  Hon.  Sees., 
W.  BAYLISS.  Esq.,  Wednesbury  Road,  Walsall:  and  the  Rev.  T. 
GRjEME  LITTLECOT,  Rushall  Vicarage,  Walsall. 


Notice. 

H  APPLEBY'S  TESTIMONIAL  FUND.— Mr.  W. 
•  Smythe,  Gardetjer  to  Lord  Sondes,  Secretary  to  the  above, 
begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  th,n,  the  Notice  being  so  short,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  present  the  Testimonial  at  tlic  Great  bhow  at  Bath.  It 
ow  intended  to  present  it  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
Fruits  at  Manchester  on  September  3.  W.  S.  begs  to  inform  the 
Committee  and  Subscribers  that  the  LIST  will  CLOSE  on 
AUGUST  20. 

Mr.  W.  SMYTHE,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


JAMES  IVERY  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that  their 
Plant    Foreman,    Mr.    HENRY    APPLEBY,   will    NOT   be   in 
their  EMPLOY  after  the  24th  inst,;  they  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by 
all  communications  being  addressed  DIRECT  to  the  FIRM. 
Dorking  Nursery,  June.  ' 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. —ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  THURSDAY, 
August  14,  Prizes,  value  £250,  offered  for  competition  (open  to  all)  for 
12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants— 1st  prize,  £20;  2d,  £15;  3d,  £5 ; 
4th,  £3 ;  for  8  Foliage  Plants,  £6 ;  for  8  Exotic  Ferns,  £6. 

Other  Prizes,  equally  liberal.     Schedules  and  Entry-  Forms  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 


Marechal  Niel  and  other  Tea  and  Noisette  Hoses. 

EWING  and  CO.,    The  Royal    Norfolk    Nurseries, 
Norwich,  can  now  supply   magnificent  plants  of  the  above  in 
large  48-pots.     CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


id?*?    I  T^ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
10  '*'  I  ±J  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 

implication. 

cs,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots.— Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  dozen. 

R ICHA RD  SMITH.  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S    LIST   of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,   Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

PINES    for    SALE.  —  Eighty    strong    Fruiting    and 
Succession  Plants,  of  good  sort?.     For  names  and  price  apply  to 
E.   COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBER1S,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double:  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

DOUBLFTvV,HlTEn3ERANIUM,^f\L7BATiL7ENAr 
Post  free   for  i«  Stamps. 
EDWARD  AND  JOHN   PERKINS,  Learning  >n. 


New  Double-flowered  Dwarf  Blue  Lobelia. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  is  now  offering  Plants  of  this 
charming  novelty  at  aj.  6d.  each. 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


G 


LOOD  BEDDING   PLANTS,  including  Geraniums, 

Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c,  £i  per  too,  ios.  dd.  lor  50. 

•     T.W.. 


W.  HOOPER,  88,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  New  Wandsworth,  S. 
London 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100,  50J.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  as.  per  dozen — sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede      Perms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots  and  Bulbs. 

BUDDENBORG  BROTHERS,   Hillegom,    Haarlem, 
Holland,   beg  to  inform   the  Trade,  that  their   WHOLESALE 
BULB  CATALOGUE  may  be  had  free  on  application  to 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5.  Harp  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c. 

CVAN.    BOURGONDIEN,     Florist,      Hillegom, 
•     Haarlem,  Holland.      Wholesale  CATALOGUES  of  the  above 
may  be  had  free  of 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent       __ 


FERNS,  FERNS,  FERNS.— Ten  hundred  beautiful 
hardy  North  American  Ferns,  in  25  of  the  best  varieties,  care- 
fully packed,  many  varieties  new  to  England,  for  £10.  Terms  cash  on 
receipt  of  goods.     Send  at  once  to 

J.  DORMER,  61,  Ellison   Street,   Patterson,   New   Jersey,   North 
America. 


Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  strong-rooted  Cuttings 
of  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet  VERBENAS,  61.  per  100,501. 
per  1000;  GERANIUMS — Mrs.   Pollock,  %s._  per  dozen,   15*.  per  100; 
Sir  R.  Napter,  very  fine,  3*.  per  dozen  :  May  yueen.  Silver  Variegated, 
i2*.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  121.  per  100.     Package  included.    Terms  cash. 
Cemetery   Nursery,   Gravesend.    


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  121.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintrce,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  hrst-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  101.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  ia$.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CAkTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  337  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Tjl      G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 

Hi  •  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

C~i    J.     BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
J»   Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Rruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium,  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.G. ^_^___^ 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE.  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NOVELTIES  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

Nurseries,  Forest   Hill,  London,  S.E. :  and  Edinburgh. 


Notice. 

WM,  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application.  , 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway',  London,  N. 

Asters,  Phloxes,  Stocks,  and  Calceolarias, 

At  71.  6d.  per  100,  or  6ai.  per  1000. 

TL.  MAYOS   offers   the  above,   in  various  colours. 
•   The  plants  are  strong  and  well  hardened,  Calceolarias  being 
unusually  large  and  well  routed. 

The  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

Primula  japonica. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  have  a  splendid  Stock  of  the  above, 
raised  Jrom  the  seed  of  two  of  the  choicest  varieties  (bright  crimson 
and  dark  purple),  and  are  now  selling  strong  and  well-established 
plants,  3  to  5  inches  high,  in  3-inch  pots,  at  i8*\  per  dozen.  The  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 


To  Growers  of  Choice  Florist  Flowers. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  be  glad  to  receive 
SPECIMENS  of  the  FLOWERS,  with  quotations  of  prices  of 
Seed,  and  information  where  the  Stocks  can  be  seen  in  blossom,  so 
that  cither  his  Seedsman  or  one  of  his  Representatives  can  inspect 
them. 

Establishment  for   New  and   Rare   Plants,  King's  Road,    Chelsea, 
London ,  S.W. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
-  (DOLTON-) 


Notice. 

PILTDOWN  NURSERIES,  near  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

FREDERICK    AND   GEORGE    MITCHELL,    Sons 
of  the  late  Mr.  lames  Mitchell,  beg  to  announce  that  the  BUSI- 
NESS  will   be   carried   on   under   the   name    and    style    of   JAMES 
MITCHELL  and  SONS. 
CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  free  on  application. 

Vienna,  IQUTTONS'      GRASS     SEED  S.~ 

1873.  ]  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  o( 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  SurroNS'  extensive  display  of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  TV/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.         IV-L     consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 

will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


is,    I  Ol 
7.     I  O 


1867.  IO  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Heading,  Berks. 


>EAS     for     SALE. — Fourteen    Acres    of    Laxton's 
Supreme,  for  Market  or  for  Seed. 
J.  AND  P.   MYATT,  Stanstead,  Bishop  Stortford. 


EARLY     and     LATE      PURPLE      SPROUTING 
BROCCOLI  for  SALE,  by  the  thousand  or  hundred  thousand, 


FREDERICK  GEE  begs  to  offer  for  Cash  excellent 
YORK  and  ENFIELD  MARKET  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
3!  per  1000;  DRUMHEAD  ditto,  31.  per  1000;  RED  PICKLING 
ditto,  5*.  per  1000;  DRUMHEAD  SAVOYS,  51.  per  1000  ;  Fine  RED 
CELERY  PLANTS,  not  to  be  surpassed,  tor.  (id.  per  1000,  is.  yt.  pec 
too;  Fine  LETTUCE   PLANTS,  64  per|too. 

Seed  Establishment.  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  \Visbccti._ 


Home-Grown  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnip  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  are  prepared  to  make  special 
.  offers  to  the  Trade  of  all  the  best  varieties  ol  MANGEI. 
VVURZEL  and  TURNIP  SEEDS,  crown  fr.,rn  selected  Bulbs,  ana 
of  crop  187a.       Seed  Crowing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 

To  the  Trade.  -Grey-stone  Turnip. 

BOI  TON  AND  CO.   have  to  offer  Seed  of  an  excellent 
stock  of  this  useful  quick-growing   TURNIP,  at  a   moderate 

^BOLTON  and  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  Wood  Creen,  London,  N. 
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Japanese  Primroses. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  oflerinc  tho  following  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  ol 
PRIMULA  TAPONICA. 

The  Florist,  in  remarking  on  these,  says  :—  One  great  merit  ot 
this  New  Japanese  Primrose  is,  that  it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful 
than  itself"  ,  .      , 

All  the  varieties  of  Primula  japonica  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  and  require  no  protection  whatever.  . 

PRIMULA     TAPONICA    ALBA.— This    variety    produces    white 

flowers  with  a  golden-yellow  zone  round  the  eye.     35.  6d.  each, 

36$.  per  dozen.  . 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA.— Pure  carmine-red,  with  a 

maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye.     31.  6d,  each,  361.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA.— Eye  surrounded  by  a   zone 

of  orange-red,   shading  outwards   to   a   beautiful    rosy-lilac,   the 

outer   portion   of  the   corolla  lobes    being  white.     3s.   6d.    each, 

361.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA— Very  distinct,  with  flowers  ol  a 

lilac-rose,  and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye.    35.  6d.  each, 

vSs.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDI DA. —Flowers  ot  a  deep  bright 

magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour.    3s.  6d.  each, 

361.  per  dozen 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA— New  Crimson  Primrose. 
The  Floral  Magazine  remarks :—"  Since  the  day  when  Lilium 
auratum  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the  horticultural  public, 
we  cannot  recollect  so  great  a  sensation  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  plant  as  by  that  which  we  now  figure,  when  Mr.  William  Bull 
exhibited  it  on  May  3  of  the  present  year.  Its  history  is  now  well 
known,  and  of  its  merits  too  much  cannot  be  said.  To  Mr.  Fortune, 
already  so  successful  in  enriching  our  gardens,  are  we  indebted  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Bull  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  first  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe.  A  Primula  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
four  to  five  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  each  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  splendid  magenta  colour,  and  the  plant  moreover  perfectly 
hardy — can  anything  be  added  to  this  to  indicate  its  value  ?  We 
hardly  think  so,  and  everyone  who  saw  it  will  fully  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  plant  has  not  been  for 
many  years  introduced  into  Europe.  Of  its  hardiness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  it  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  last  severe  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London."    3s.  6d.  each  ;  36s.  per  dozen. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


HORTICULTURISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

As  sown  in  the  Grounds  of 
The  VIENNA   UNIVERSAL  KXtl  IBITION, 
The  LONDUN  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

As  well  as  the 
PRINCIPAL  ESTATES  in  the  KINGDOM, 

And 
The  SEVERAL  ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,   Reading. 


SUTTONS'        SWEDE 
AND    TURNIP    SEEDS 
for  present  sowing 
IMPROVED  HARDY  WHITE  SWEDE, 
RIVERS'  STUBBLE  SWEDE, 
QUEEN  of  SWEDES. 


VERBENA,    EDWARD    PERKINS. 

'"T'HIS  Verbena,  without  exception,  is  the  finest  white  in  cultivation,  having  a  large  rose  eye, 
splendid  truss  of  good  substance,  the  individual  pips  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  with 
good  free  branching  habit  of  growth,  which  makes  it  equally  effective  for  bedding  or  exhibition. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  June  4,  1873. 

Strong  plants  now  ready,   3s.  6d.  each,   30s.  per  dozen. 

Liberal  allcnuance  to  the  Trade. 


E.    AND    J.    PERKINS,     LEAMINGTON     NURSERY,     LEAMINGTON. 


TREE   FERNS  and  CYCADACEOUS   PLANTS, 

THE    LARGEST    AND    HANDSOMEST    IN    EUROPE. 


William  Bull,  f.ls., 

respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  about  to  furnish  Conservatories  to  an  inspection  of 

the  above  ;    also  of  the 

MAGNIFICENT    SPECIMEN    ORNAMENTAL   PLANTS 

IN   HIS 

WINTBE      GAEDEN, 

many  of  which  are  quite  unequalled. 
A  sight  of  Mr.  William  Bull's  New  Plants  alone  would  at  all  times  repay  for  a  visit. 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE   PLANTS,   KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   SAV 
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SUTTONS'    EARLY    SIX-WEEKS    TURNIP,     the     forwarder 

known,  comes  off  in  good  lime  for  Wheat  sowing. 
SUTTONS"  IMPERIAL  GREEN  GLOHE  TURNIT,  the  best  for 

the  main  crop. 
SUTTONS'    LINCOLNSHIRE    RED  PARAGON  TURNIP,  lor 

early  feeding. 

STRATTON'S  HARDY  GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP,  very  hardy, 

for  late  feeding. 

Lowest  price  per  lb.  and  bushel  may  be  had  on  application. 

All  goods  value  20s.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen  Reading. 


New  Double  Dwarf  Zonal 
Pelargoniums, 

"Jewel,"  "Aurora,"  and  "E.J.Lowe." 


MESSRS.  W.  &  J.  BROWN 

Are  now  sending  out  in  Strong 
Plants  these  splendid  novelties, 
raised  by  Mr.  Laxton,  and  so  much 
admired  at  the  Nottingham  and 
Birmingham  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
which  they  feel  assured  will  give 
satisfaction.  The  following  Firms 
have  already  ordered  and  can 
supply  them  : — 


Backhouse  &  Son    .. 

Barrett,  J 

Bates,  Jos 

Bouchari.at,  Aine    . . 

Bull,  Wm 

Cannell,  H 

Carter  &  Co. 
Cli  bran  &  Son 
Clarke  &  Co. 
Downie,  Laird  St  Laino 
Dickson  &  Robinson 
Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co. 
Fox,  John 
Frazer,  John  .. 
Felton  &  Sons  . . 

Fowler,  George 
Garraway  &  Co.      .. 
Groombridge,  Amos 
Hayes,  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Son    . . 
Holmes,  Edward 
Hooter  &  Co. 
Jackson,  W.,  &  Co.  .. 
Jackson,  Messrs. 


York. 

Bury. 

Oxford. 

Lyons. 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

Woolwich. 

High  Holborn,  W.C 

Altrincham. 

Carlisle. 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Manchester. 

Handsworth. 

Banbury. 

Lea  Bridge,  E. 

Birmingham, 

Burnley. 

Bristol. 

Plymouth. 

Edmonton,  N.E. 

St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Lichfield. 

Covent  Garden. 

Bedale. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Knight,  W.  B. 
Lee,  J.  &  C 
Leigh,  Jos. 
Low,  H.,&Co. 
McLaren 
Milner,  Thos. 
Owen,  Edwd. 
Osborne  &  Son 
Paul,  Wm. 
Perkins  &  Son 
Poulton,  Geo. 
Rotten,  Wm.  . . 
Pope  &  Son 
Rollisson  &  Son 
Saunders  &  Son 
SMITH,  F.  &  A. 
Smith,  Richd. 
Saul,  John 
Turner,  C 
Van  Houtte,  Louis 
VBtTCH  &  Sons 
Williams,  11.  s. 
Wood  &  Ingram 
Walton,  Henry 


The  set  of  3  varieties  £1    is.,  or  separately,  "Jewel? 
"Auroral'  ft.)    and  " E.  J.  Lowe,"  ys. 


Battle. 

Hammersmith,  W. 

Newton  Willows. 

Clapton,  E. 

Pontnewydd. 

Bradford. 

Whitchurch. 

Fulham,  S.W. 

Waltham  Cross,  N. 

Coventry. 

Edmonton,  E, 

Sissinghurst. 

Birmingham. 

Tooting,  S.W. 

Cork. 

Dulwicb. 

Worcester. 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

Slough. 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

Holloway,  N. 

Huntingdon. 

Marsden,  Burnley. 

i  os.  6d.; 


VV.    and    J.     BROWN,    FLORISTS,    STAMFORD. 
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Mr.  William  Bull's  Prizes 

FOR   NEW   PLANTS   FOR   1873. 

AU  entries  for  the  second  series  of  Six  Cups,  as  below,  to  be  awarded  at  Lath,  on 
Tuesday  next,  June  24,  must  be  made  on  or  before  SATURDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  21,  to 
Mr.  G.  Evles,  Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel,  Bath. 


FOR  PRIVATE  GROWERS. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  . .  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  . .  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  . .    £5. 


FOR    NURSERYMEN. 

1st  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  . .  £12. 
2d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  . .  £8. 
3d  Prize,  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  ..    £5. 


ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on   an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW,  BATH,  JUNE  24  to  28,  1873, 
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AMES  CARTER  and  CO.  beg  to  invite  special  attention  to  their 
interesting  Museum  of  Seeds,  Roots,  &c.  Orders  received  during 
the  Show  for  all  kinds  of  FARM,  VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.        Catalogues  on  application. 


JAMES    CARTER    &    CO., 

The  Royal  Seedsmen, 
237     and     23$,      HIGH      HOLBORN,      LONDON,      W.C. 


Lawea'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chair-ma «— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

L  AWES'     CORN    and    GRASS     MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES'  TURNIP  MANURE,   DISSOLVED    BONES,  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,   MANUEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and   OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  (rom  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  (or  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their   Manures  will  be  pre- 

Kared  under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
lanurcs  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  and  applications  (or  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices  '.—59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market   Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Leith ;    3.J,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


Odams's  Nltro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 

ODAMS'S  NITRO -PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 
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MANUFACTURED 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Chief  Office — 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch — County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chaitman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

ManagiHS  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  M AN  U  R  E.  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  HONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 
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Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede  it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ii.,  3*.,  and  iox.  bd. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  applicatinn  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  », 
1  ■  .1  i.li.il,  London,  E.C. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


THE     ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY'S 

SHOW  AT   BATH, 


John  Matthews, 

THE      ROYAL     POTTERY,     WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Will  exhibit,  for  Sale,   a  large   collection  of  TERRA   COTTA  VASES,   FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY,  FIGURES  ;    FERN,  ITALIAN,  and  other  BASKETS  ;    RUSTIC,  FLORAL, 
and   ROCKERY   ARBORETTES  ;    GARDEN    POTS,    PROPAGATING   BONES,   SEED 
PANS,    BORDER   TILES,  &c,  &c. 

The  newly  invented  REGISTERED  OXFORD  POT  will  be  oH  view. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Mesh. 

Lieht. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

2    inch  ,,         . , 

i\d. 

¥■ 

sH 

6]d. 
l\d. 

if  inch  . .          ,. 

4d. 

id. 

sk 

\h  inch  . .         . , 

4& 

S\d- 

7h<l- 

gd. 

1    inch  . .         , ,' 

gd. 

IS. 

is.  3d. 

is.  8d. 

\  inch  . . 

is.  o\d. 

IS.  2hd. 

is.  s<t. 

is.  lod. 

100  yards    Carriage    Paid     to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  Bd,  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J>  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDOM,   W. 

t$g£F  Illustrated   and    Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  applic.it ion. 
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BATH    SHOW.-Stand  No.  12. 


HENRY     ORMSON 

Will  Exhibit  as  above,  a  small  HOTHOUSE,  which  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (erected  as 
a  receptacle  for  his  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings),  showing  his  light  and  substantial  method  of  Building, 
with  provision  for  carrying  away  condensed  moisture,  and  retaining  the  advantages  of  putty  glazing  without 
its  defects.  This  plan  leaves  no  open  spaces  to  permit  an  undue  loss  of  heat,  or  ingress  of  cold  air,  therefore 
ventilation  is  put  under  control,  and  the  great  waste  of  fuel  consequent  to  many  of  the  plans  of  dry 
glazing  is  avoided. 

IRON    AND    WOOD    CONSERVATORIES 

of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs,  Built,  Heated,  and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved 

principles. 


MANSIONS,    CHURCHES,    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

HEATED    BY    HOT-WATER   APPARATUS. 


Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  heated  by  one  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus. 
Inefficient   Heating  Apparatus  remodelled,  and  Experienced  Workmen   sent   to   any  part   of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans    and   Estimates    on    application,    and   Estimates   given  for    Architects'    Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

Horticultural  builder  to  her  majesty,  and  hot-water  apparatus  engineer  to  the  commissioners  op 
her  majesty's  royal  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  to  the  royal  horticultural  society, 

STANLEY    BKIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Tacsonla  exoniensis. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can   offer 
nice  Planls  of  the  above  at  from  31.  6d.  to  $s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot(  Berks. 

Tpa  Rosps 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  have  5000 
NIPHETOS  to  offer,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  them;  also  for  any  QUANTITY  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 

Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 

~~  Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter,  A  few  weeks  after  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  o*.  per  dozen,  £3  per  loo. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Koyal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO,  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CIN  ERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :— 

Single  plants        35.  6rf.  to  31.  bd.  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      311.  6d, 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  :— 

First  quality  . .         . .     3*.  per  packet  01  too  Seeds. 

Second  quality       . .         . .     a*,  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn:  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  qj.  per  dozen,  £■}  per  100. 

JOHN    STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Nelge. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  (lowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  ss.  6.1.  to    5*.  each. 

Fine  Standards ioj.  bd.  to  15J.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot.  Berks. 

Double  White  Pelargonium. 

MR.  WILLIAM    BULL  begs  to  intimate  that  he  is 
now    sending    out    the    new    Double-flowered    White 
ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  ALINE  SISLEY. 
This  and  other  Novelties  will  be  found  fully  described  in  Mr.  W.  B.'s 
New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE,  which  is  just  issued,  price  u. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London.  S.W. 

O    V    B    L    E        PETUNIAS. 

KING  of  CRIMSONS,  new. 
PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
LA  COQUETTE. 
EMILIE  RAFARIN. 
MARIE  VAN  HOUTTE. 
WINNER. 
At  6d.   each,   including    package. 
A.  WATKINS.  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Sen.,  Tansley  Nursery,  Matiock, 
Derbyshire,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  general 
NURSERY  STOCK  is  now  ready,  which  he  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward on  application.  It  contains  a  large  Stock  of  Forest  Trees, 
Hardy  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  American  Plants, 
&t.  &c 

The  Nursery  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  soil  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  and  the  plants  take  up  with  excellent  roots,  so  as  to  insure 
the  best  success  on  their  removal. 

J.  Smith.  Sen.,  will  be  glad  to  make  special  offers  for  large  lots. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea, 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  a  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  101. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  a  to  3  feet,  155.  per  1000  ;  30,000  for 

£\z  10*.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON'.  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  CHANT,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N"  Per  packet-.,  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams' Queen  of  Whites  ..  5  o 
Williams'  superb   strain   of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

if.  id.,  2t.  td  .  11.  td  ,  and  e  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..36 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

if.  id.,  at.  td.,  31.  td.,  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

if.  O.i  .,  21.  id.,  31.  id. ,  and  5  o 
Wiccins' prite  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN  ..  if.  fid.,  at.  id.,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS.  Wiegins' prize  strain  ..         ..  1,.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPON1CA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    n.  64.  and    2    6 

"Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White  II.  id.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2r.  td.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  nark  variety        10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Good  Orchids,  at  Reduced  Prices. 

MR.     WILLIAM     BULL,     having    received    large 
Importations,  can  make  the  following  special  offer  :— 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  TR1UMPHANS,  2if.  each:  three  at  15,. 
AERIDES  CRISPUM,  101.  id.  each  ;  three  at  71.  td. 
SACCOI.ABIUM  Bl.UMEI  MA  J  US,  lof.  id.  each ;  three  at  vs.  bd. 
ONCIDIUM  CUCULLATUM.  7t.  td.  each;  three  at  51. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM.  71.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  Sf. 

0„        ROSEUM,  7f.  6d.  each  :  three  at  Cf, 
M  MACROPHYLLUM,  tor.  bd.  each;  three  at  71. 6d. 
BROUGHTONIA  SANGUINEA,  ioi.  id,  each  ;  three  at  71.  id. 
EPIDENDRUM  DECIPIENS,  7r.  td.  each;  three  at  5s. 
SCHOMBURGKIA  UNDULATA,  51.  each  ;  three  at  %s.  td. 
ACINETA  SUPERBA.  71.  td.  each  ;  three  at  Cf. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE.  71.  td.  each;  three  at  Sf. 
EPIDENDRUM  DICHROMUM,  lot.  td.  each;  three  at  7f.  td. 
AERIDES  MACUL0SUM.2II.  each;  three  at  15s. 
AERIDES  QUINQUEVULNERUM,  3ir.  td.  each  ;  three  at  2if. 
CALANTHE  VERATRIFOLIA,  id.  6d.  each  ;  three  at  71.  td. 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  LUTEO-OCULATA,  5r.  each;  three  at 

y.td. 
CALANTHE  VESTITA  RUBRO-OCULATA,  St.  each  ;    three  at 

y.id. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  BARBATUM  PURPUREUM,  cs.  each  :  three  at 

y.  td, 
SY£WEDIUM  VILLOSUM,  2u.  each  ;  three  at  151. 
S5?!RJ,V.i!^MICROPOGON'7'  «.  <=>ch;  three  at  ST. 
Sr£y>J^I„9?NITHORRH'™cHUM,id.M.each;threeat7f.&. 
E:i%?.B,IJJM  CRETACEUM,  ,or.  td.  each  ;  three  at  71.  td. 
"  L°.R-!^9I.V.M  GIGANTEUM,  151.  each  |  three  at  Id.  td 
T  iV.  !t£R£?H.Y,I-LUM  GIGANTEUM,  i5s.  each  ;  three  at  Id.  td. 
5rIrA7,0P„E,?-.ROSEA'.?*-  ="»  i  ,hr«  «  3f  6i 
SACCOLABIUM     AMPULLACEUM     MOULMEINENSE,    211. 

each :  three  at  icr. 
SACCOLABIUM  GUTTATUM,  „s.  each  ;  three  at  i=f. 

HARRISONI,  id.  td.  each  ;  three  at  71.  td. 
.„,,•!.,  VIOLACEUM.  isf.  each  ;  three  at  id.  td. 

2S?-!.T?5K°?5,EXi:'?RONARlCM,  2.f.  each;  three  at  15s. 
2UICrEvTIA  LINDENIANA.  ^  u   ^  .  ^  a[        ^ 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  ' 


s. 


New  Plants. 
DIXON  and  CO.  are  now  sending  out  their  New 

Double  LOBELIA  PUMILA  GRANDIFLORA  florc-plcna, 
a  double-flowered  variety  of  the  well-known  Lobelia  pumila  Rrandi- 
llora;  flowers  four  times  the  size  of  the  old  variety,  beautifully  double, 
and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Colour  out-ol-doors  as  dark 
as  Lobelia  speciosa.  25.  6d.  Also  I'TERIS  SERRULATA  CRIS- 
TATA  DIXONIt,  i5j.:  and  Double  PETUNIA  KING  of 
CRIMSONS,  ts.  and  is,  (xt.  For  description  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  14,  p.  808. 

48A,   Moorgate   Street,    EC;    Amhurst    Nurseries,  Anton   Street, 
Amhurst  Road,  Hackney,  E. 


CANNELL  respectfully  requests  that 

-  •   Amateurs  who  have  really  first-class  improved 
Strains     of     FLORISTS'      FLOWER     SEEDS     or 
SEEDLINGS,  will  send  Specimens,  &c,  of  the  same  to 
The  Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


ZONAL  CANNELL'S  MASTER  CHRISTINE.— 
This  Geranium  is  now  in  such  splendid  condition  in  my  Nursery 
that  it  is  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  valuable  and  model- 
like Geranium  ever  sent  out.  Plants  in  full  bloom,  is.  each,  ioj.  per 
dozen,  751.  per  100. 

New      Florist      Flowers    and     Florist     Flower     Seed      Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


Sixty  Thousand  Beddln?  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

TRICOLOR      GERANIUMS,      20J.     per      100. 
ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14J.  per  100. 
MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  6oj.  per  100. 
VERBENAS,  While  and  other,  ui.  per  100. 
ALTERNANTHERA  AMOZNA,  181,  per  100. 
The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 
CATALOGUE  free   on  application. 
KIRK  ALLEN,  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash:— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  6d,;  Florence,  3*.  64.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  31.  6d.  ;  Lucy  Grieve,  55,  ;  Sophia  Cusack,  3J.  bd.  ;  Sophia 
Dumarcsque,  w,  6d.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Longheld, 
2s.  bd.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  31.  6d.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  35.  6d.  ;  Prince 
Silvcrwings,  2s.  6d.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  3j.  bd,  ;  Gold- 
finder,  45.  ;  The  Moor,  31.  6d.  DOUBLES  :  Victor  Lemoine,  31.  6d.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  3*.  6d.  Baskets  and  packing,  6d.  per  dozen  or  31.  per 
looextra..  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED    FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


JOHN   H.   LEY, 


EXOTIC    NURSERY,    LANSDOWNE    ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Will   be   pleased   to   send   his 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  LIST  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  Plants,  and  all 
good  novelties  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  in  which  is  also  included 
names  and  prices  of  about  50  first-rate  Orchids  at  remarkably  low 
prices  (starting  from  31.  6d.),  and  all  thoroughly  established  healthy 
plants.     As  the  stock  is  limited  early  orders  are  requested. 

For  Collections  of  Cheap  Plants,  including  only  desirable  things, 
see  small  Adveriisements  of  this  and  many  previous  weeks.  All 
goods  delivered  free  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  in  London,  and 
all  packages  gratis  lor  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery*.  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

'TWELVE    LARGE    FLOWERING    GLOXINIAS, 

JL      in  4-inch   pots.       These   will   make   plants    2  feet   across   this 

summer,  and  produce  from  20  to  50  flowers  each.     The  finest   named 

kinds,  all  distinct,  for  151.  and  21J.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

SIX    SPLENDID    ORCHIDS   for   One   Guinea, 
fine  healthy  plants,  (lowering  size,  or  13  for  421 ;  also  rarer  kinds, 
6  lor  4?j.  ,  and  13  for  S\s.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 
JOHN    H.    LEY  has   still  a  few  fine  Plants  of  this 

"  magnificent  novelty,  which  is  probably  the  finest  of  its  class. 
Its  large,  rich,  rosy-salmon  flowers  (which  are  produced  by  hundreds), 
and  its  beautiful  loliage,  render  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for 
every  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Price  5J. ,  71.  6d.,  and  ioj.  6d. 
Post-office  orders  payable  at  High  Street,  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

QIX  FINEST  NEW  PLANTS  of  this  and  last  year's 

^D  introductions  for  One  Guinea.  None  sent  except  those  of 
sterling  value.     The  plants  are  healthy  and  well  established. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Rare  Palm,  Cocos  Weddeliana. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  can  offer  splendid  Young  Plants  of 
this  beautiful  Palm,  with  from  4  to  6  leaves,  about  a  foot  high, 
growing  freely,  and  will  make  splendid  specimens  this  summer, 
2  and  3  guineas  each.  As  very  few  can  be  offered,  intending 
purchasers  will  do  well  to  order  at  once. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

TWELVE  FINEST  CALADIUMS  for  las.  and  21s., 
in  strong  established  plants,  which  will  make  very  fine  plants 
this  season,  selected  from  25  sorts. 

TOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  FUCHSIAS,  PALMS,  &c,  JUNE  18,  1873. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

CLASS  3.-6  FUCHSIAS,  distinct,  in  pots  not  exceeding 

13  inches  in  diameter,     (Amateurs) 

1st,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  Gr.  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  £<. 

2d,    Mr.    M.    Walker,   Gr.    to   H.    J.    Atkinson,    Esq,,   GunnersDury 

House,  Acton,  £4. 
3d,    Mr,  J.  James,  Gr.  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  £2. 

Class  5.— 12  FUCHSIAS,  distinct,  in  8  inch  pots.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  James,  £4. 

Class  6.-8  PALMS.    (Open,) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  &c.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £5. 
ad,    Mr.J.  Aldous,  Florist,  &c.,GIoucester  Road,  South  Kensington, £4 

Class  7.-6  PALMS.    (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  Gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq  ,  Ealing  Park,  £4. 
2d,    Mr.  J.    Fewell,    Gr.    to    Mrs.   Sargood,    Broad    Green     Lodge, 
Croydon,  £3. 

Class  8—6  PEONIES,  in  pots.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  £2. 

Class  9.— EASKET  of  PLANTS  arranged  for  effect,  not 

to  exceed  3  feet  in  diameter.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  Gr.  to  C  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  £-x. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  £2.  ,M 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Cole,  £t. 

Class  10.— 12  RANUNCULUSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  £1. 

MISCELLANEOUS— EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr.  W.  Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londesborougb,  Norbiton,  Surrey,  for  a 

Group  of  Orchids  in  flower. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  EaJing  Deane  Nursery,  Ealing,  for  a  Collection  of 

Balsams  in  flower. 
Mr.  J.  Aldous,  for  a  Miscellaneous  Group  of  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot,  for  a  Group  of  Spiraea 

palmata. 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  for  9  Pyrethrums,  in  pots. 


STAMFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  — 
The  GRAND  SHOW  of  ROSES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  and 
VEGETABLES  (open  to  all  England)  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY, 
July  8.  A  POULTRY  SHOW  will  also  be  held  in  connection  there- 
with. £?$o  will  be  offered  in  Prizes,  including  seven  Silver  Cups, 
£50  for  Roses,  £2$  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plan  ts,  £10  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  a  Lawn  Mower  for  Hand,  Bouquets,  &c.  The  Band 
of  Her  Majesty's  Grenadier  Guards,  under  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  will 
attend.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  I  U  LY  1.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of 
HENRY  JOHNSON,  Hon.  Sec,  Stamford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— The  NEXT  SHOW  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY, 
July  1,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Cromwell  House.  Huntingdon, 
when  the  lollowing  Prizes,  Open  to  All  England,  will  be  given  to 
AMATEURS  ONLY  :— 

For   the  first  24  varieties  of  Roses,  single  trusses,  given  by  Messrs. 
Wood&  Ingram,  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £5. 

Second,  ditto,  or  £-i.    >  n    ..     ,,     .  , 
Third,  ditto.,  or  £2.     \  D>' the  Society- 
Entrance    to    Non-Subscribers,    71.    6d.   each. 
It   is  particularlv   requested   that    Entries   be   made    to    the   Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  oLDMAN,  Huntingdon,  on  or  before  J  UNE  24  instant, 
from  whom  Schedules  and  all  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  GREAT  PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  PLANTS.  FRUITS, 
CUT  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL 
VICTORIA  PARK,  BATH,  TUESDAY,  June  24,  to  SATURDAY, 
lune  28,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  in 
PRIZES.  The  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Hanoverian  Bands  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Charges  (or  Admission  :— First  Day,  10s.  6d.,  or  75  6d.  if  bought 
on  or  before  June  17;  Second  Day, 25.  6d  ;  Third  and  Fourth  Days,  Iff.  ; 
Last  Day,6ii  Three  Tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  Four  for  the  second 
or  following  days,  may  be  obtained  for  215  ,il  purchased  before  June  10. 
Packets  containing  Fifteen  is.  Tickets  will  be  sold  for  icw.  6d.  to  any 
person  wishing  to  distribute  Tickets  among  Workpeople  and  others 
if  purchased  before  June  10. 

Excursion  Trains  will  run  from  the  principal  Stations,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  duly  announced.  On  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
and  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railways,  Return  Tickets  issued  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  and  intermediate  days,  will  be  available  to  return  on  any  day 
up  to  and  including  Monday,  June 30.  Tickets  may  be  procured  Irom 
Local  Agents  or  from  the  Secretary,  of  whom  Schedules  nf  Prizes  may 
also  be  obtained.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  remit  by  Tost-office 
order,  payable  to  J.  M.  OSTLER,  Sec.,  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  Bath. 


Noteworthy   Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following-  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  bd.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R  S 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


John  Gibson. 
Prof. 


rofessor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson- Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 

41,   Wellington    Street, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1S73. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday,      June  24") 

>Royal  Horticultural,  Great  Show  at  Bath. 

—  28 1 

—  28 — Crystal  Talace  Rose  Show. 


Saturday, 
Saturday, 


FROM  various  circumstances  it  has  happened 
that  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  come  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  great  trysting  place  of  the  year  for  horti- 
culturists. Londoners  and  provincials,  gentle 
and  simple,  all  meet  on  these  occasions,  as  it 
were,  on  common  ground  and  with  a  single  aim. 
While  the  metropolitan  shows  have  come  to  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  mere  lounges  for  the  fashion- 
able, in  the  provinces  horticulture  pure  and 
simple  has  hitherto  maintained  its  predominance, 
and  its  devotees  have  not  been  eclipsed  by  the 
mere  sight-seer.  This  year  the  provincial  show, 
which  is  to  open  on  Tuesday  next,  will  be  held 
under  specially  favourable  circumstances  as 
regards  locality.  No  more  beautifully  situated 
or  convenient  city  than  Bath  could  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  and,  more  than  that,  the  site  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Park  is  peculiarly- 
suitable.  A  few  hints  may  be  serviceable 
to  those  intending  to  visit  this  handsome  city. 
From  London  and  the  south-east  the  Great 
Western  Railway  furnishes  the  most  ready 
access.  The  Midland  Railway  from  Birming- 
ham is  the  most  convenient  for  those  coming 
from  the  northern  and  midland  districts.  The 
route  vid  Salisbury  will  serve  for  those  coming 
from  the  south,  while  from  South  Wales,  the 
extreme  western  and  south-western  districts,  the 
branches  and  connections  of  the  Great  Western 
line  to  or  from  Bristol,  and  thence  to  Bath, 
supply  the  requisite  means  of  transit.  Bath  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  hotel  accommodation.  Of 
first-class  hotels  we  may  mention  the  Grand 
Pump  Room  Hotel,  of  which  we  can  speak 
highly  from  personal  experience,  the  York 
House,  the  Lion.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
White'  Lion,  the  Christopher,  the  Angel,  the 
Royal  Hotel,  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  a  score 
or  two  of  others,  so  that  no  uneasiness  need 
be    felt   on  the  important  matter   ot  personal 
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accommodation.  We  have  not  space  to  dilate 
on  the  sights  and  interesting  associations  of  the 
city,  from  the  time  of  Bladud  to  that  of  Beau 
Nash  ;  for  them  we  must  refer  to  the  local  guide- 
books* to  be  had  at  the  bookstalls.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  a  more  detailed  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  city  and  its  history  than  is  given 
in  the  pamphlets  just  mentioned,  will  probably 
know  where  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  standard 
authorities.  We  must  perforce  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  points  of  special  interest  to  horticul- 
turists. Favoured  with  almost  every  variety  of 
aspect  and  altitude,  with  varied  and  generally 
speaking  good  soil,  with  abundant  rainfall,  and 
with  a  warm,  genial  climate,  Bath  ought  to 
present  special  facilities  for  the  horticul- 
turist, and  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place. 
We  had  evidence  of  this  more  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  when,  on  alighting  at  the  station,  we  found 
Strawberries  already  so  abundant  and  low-priced 
as  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  passengers. 

Rose  growing,  also,  is  a  feature  round  Bath, 
and  we  heard  much  on  the  spot  of  the  success 
achieved  lately  in  this  department  by  one  of  the 
nurserymen  of  the  city,  Mr.  COOLING,  while  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Pavitt  is  specially  re- 
nowned for  Roses,  as  is  also  that  of  Mrs.  Tiley. 
Floriculture  has  always  flourished  in  and 
about  Bath,  and  Pansy  growing  is  still  a  speci- 
ality, and  the  names  of  the  Hoopers  are  well 
known  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  flori 
culture.  The  nurseries,  if  small,  are  at  any  rate 
numerous,  and  attest  a  love  of  flowers  on  the 
part  of  the  population.  The  establishment  of  Mr. 
Drummond  is  worth  a  visit,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  his  best  plants,  and  especially 
an  unusually  fine  example  of  Pleroma  macran- 
thum,  will  be  in  the  exhibition  tent. 

The  public  gardens  of  Bath,  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, good  design,  and  general  keeping,  may  safely 
be  recommended  as  models.  The  most  important 
is  the  Victoria  Park,  in  which  the  exhibition  is  to 
be  held.  This  is  not  only  noteworthy  for  the 
points  we  have  mentioned,  but  also  for  its 
arboretum,  the  collections  of  Elms,  Cratregus, 
and  other  deciduous  trees  being  specially  worthy 
of  notice,  and  we  may  add  of  imitation.  Here 
may  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  many  of  the  fine 
Elms  which  originated  in  the  Canterbury  nur- 
series many  years  since,  and  which  we  had 
imagined  were  all  but  lost.  Each  tree  moreover 
is  conspicuously  but  neatly  labelled.  In  one 
portion  of  the  park  is  the  "  dell,"  which  no  one 
should  fail  to  visit.  Its  whereabouts  is  easily 
ascertained  by  a  huge  and  ugly  head  of  Jupiter 
which  the  Ivy  is  obligingly  endeavouring  to 
conceal,  and  which  serves  as  a  land-mark  to  the 
place  indicated.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
quarry,  and  the  sheltered  situation  has  been 
turned  to  account  by  the  formation  of  a  pine- 
tum  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  here  several 
fine  specimens,  and  in  particular  a  Wellingtonia 
of  unusual  beauty  and  large  size.  There  are  also 
good  illustrations  of  Abies  Smithiana,  A.  excelsa, 
A.  Douglasii  ;  Picea  Pinsapo,  P.  nobilis,  P. 
Nordmanniana ;  Pinus  Benthamiana,  P.  Veitchii 
and  D.  Pedro,  P.  halepensis,  P.  austriaca,  &c. 
There  are  also  good  specimens  of  Ailantus,  a 
great  variety  of  Thorns,  ornamental  Pyrus, 
especially  P.  vestita,  &c.  Of  the  Turkey  and 
evergreen  Oaks  (Ilex)  the  latter  are  specially 
good,  as  soil  and  climate  appear  to  suit  them. 

There  are  a  few  kinds  of  rarer  trees,  such  as 
Cladrastis  lutea,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Madura 
aurantiaca,  Syringa  Emodi,  Paulownias,  Catal- 
pas,  Paliurus,  some  Hickories  and  Black  Wal- 
nuts, flowering  Ash,  a  few  American  Oaks, 
Negundos,  Weeping  Poplars  and  Willows  ;  also 
Pterocarya  caucasica,  American  Ash,  a  very  fine 
Chamaerops  Fortunei,  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  extend  this  list  further, 
though  other  names  could  be  added,  in  some 
instances  of  tolerably  good  specimens  ;  but 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  and  fix  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  attend  the  meeting. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  care  of  this  park 
is  entrusted  are  crippled  by  limited  funds,  and 
they  look  forward  to  such  success  as  may  entitle 
them  to  some  share  in  the  surplus  that  may  be 
looked  for. 

As  visitors  to  the  exhibition  must,  almost  of 
necessity,  traverse  this  park,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  longer  on  -its  features,  but  we  may  remind 
them  that  in  another  quarter  of  the  city  is  another 


smaller  park,  called  the  Sydney  Gardens,  which 
may  also  be  referred  to  as,  on  the  whole,  an 
example  of  successful  landscape  gardening,  the 
natural  undulations  of  the  soil,  indeed,  are  such 
that  he  would  be  a  sorry  artist  who  did  not  avail 
himself  of  them. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  private  individuals 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  not  specially  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  place.  Of  some  of  those  more  distant, 
including  those  about  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Bristol,  a  note  is  given  in  another  column.  The 
geology  of  the  district  is  specially  interesting, 
the  valleys  containing  alluvial  and  drift  deposits, 
while  the  more  elevated  portions  comprise  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  deposits  of  clay  and 
limestone  of  the  middle  and  lower  oolite  series, 
the  lias,  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  the  coal  measures.  The  flora  is 
chiefly  that  of  central  England,  with  some  species, 
such  as  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  and  Ceterach 
officinarum,  of  a  more  westerly  type.  Ornithoga- 
lum  pyrenaicum  is  so  abundant,  that  its  young 
flower-scapes  are  used  as  a  substitute  (and  a  very 
good  one)  for  Asparagus.  Every  visitor  who 
has  the  time  will  doubtless  feel  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  visit  the  Pump  Room,  with  its  ever- 
flowing  hot  fountains,  the  baths,  and  the  noble 
Abbey  Church,  an  interesting  example  of  Late 
Perpendicular  or  Tudor  architecture,  now 
in  process  of  restoration  ;  while  we  re- 
commend those  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  natural  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Museum,  which  is  rich  in  Roman  remains,  and 
in  geological  and  other  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, contributed  by  naturalists  so  well  known  as 
the  Duncans,  Leonard  Jenyns,  Babington, 
Moore,  and  others.  The  preparations  for  the 
exhibition  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  ;  and 
though  from  the  smaller  population  so  great  a 
success  cannot  be  predicated  as  was  attained  at 
Birmingham,  yet  there  is  every  prospect  of  at 
least  as  fine,  if  not  a  finer,  show  and  a  large 
gathering  of  the  fraternity.  Private  and  public 
hospitality  will  not  be  lacking  ;  and  although 
the  Society  itself  has  done  nothing  on  this 
occasion  towards  organising  a  Congress,  the 
Bathonians,  aided  by  their  brethren  of  Bristol, 
have  arranged  a  "  microscopical  soiree  "  on  an 
extensive  scale,  which  will  be  specially  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  vegetable  structures. 
Amusements  will  not  be  wanting,,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  the  theatrical  manager  announces 
that  he  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rousby  for  the  week.  Altogether  the  prospects 
are  encouraging,  and  we  shall  hope  next  week  to 
be  able  to  chronicle  a  great  success. 


but  also  from  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of 
climate  specially  incidental  to  their  occupation — 
we  mean  the  transitions  from  the  climate  of  a 
forcing  house  to  that  of  the  frosty  outer  world, 
which  they  have  to  endure  many  times  daily  in 
each  recurring  season. 

We  may,  therefore,  ask  our  readers,  more 
especially  such  of  them  as  are  not  already  sup- 
porters of  it,  to  become  subscribers  to  this  Insti- 
tution, and  thus  to  aid  it  in  its  useful  and  benevo- 
lent work.  If  they  are  employers,  we  ask  them  to 
support  it  liberally  for  the  good  of  those  who 
minister  so  much  to  their  wants  as  well  as  their 
pleasures.  If  they  are  gardeners,  we  ask  them  to 
support  it  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-gardeners,  and  in  order  to 
show  that  there  is  something  like  esprit  tie  corps 
amongst  them.  There  are  three  ways  we  may 
point  out  in  which  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution  might  be  benefited,  and  there 
are  few  indeed,  who,  if  their  hearts  could 
be  reached,  could  not  help  in  one  way  or  the 
other: — 1.  By  becoming  annual  subscribers;  2. 
By  contributing  a  donation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ensuing  anniversary  ;  3.  By  recommending 
the  Institution  to  the  support  of  their  friends. 
Let  every  one  do  what  he  can,  and  the  battle 
which  this  Society  has  to  fight  with  disease  and 
distress  will  not  be  doubtful. 


*  Original  Bath  Guide  (Lewis):  Notabilia  a/  Bath,  Hand- 
book to  the  City,  &c,  compiled  by  Dr.  Majok. 


As  the  time  for  the  Anniversary  Festival 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  draws  near,  one  is  again  reminded 
of  the  special  claims  which  this  excellent  society 
has,  both  upon  ourselves  and  our  readers,  as  well 
as  the  whole  gardening  fraternity — amateur  and 
practical.  Hence  we  renew  on  its  behalf  the  oft- 
repeated  appeal  for  sympathy  and  support. 

The  object  of  the  Institution,  as  is  well  known, 
is  to  afford  help  to  those  aged  gardeners,  or 
widows  of  gardeners,  who,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  infirmity,  are  able  to  do  little  or  nothing 
towards  helping  themselves.  The  good  work 
has  now  gone  on  for  a  lengthened  period — 
upwards  of  30  years — during  which  time,  with 
means  really  limited  in  amount,  compared  with 
the  work  to  be  done,  upwards  of  200  pensioners 
have  been  assisted  ;  and  though  the  pittance  is 
but  small — as  large,  however,  as  the  present 
income  of  the  Institution  will  permit— there  are 
always  deserving  persons  in  the  gardening  ranks 
to  whom  that  pittance,  small  as  it  is,  comes  as  a 
welcome  boon.  Indeed,  the  opportunities  of 
bestowing  the  pension  by  no  means  keep  pace 
with  the  number  of  applicants  and  the  urgency 
of  their  wants.  There  is  much  distress  amongst 
deserving  gardeners,  which  the  operations  of  the 
charity  cannot  reach  for  the  want  of  means. 

It  is  so  always,  and  perhaps  it  must  be  so,  but 
nevertheless  gardeners,  as  a  class,  are  men  who 
should  command  the  sympathy  of  the  well-to-do 
members  of  society,  since  they  minister  largely 
to  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  modern  life. 
They  are,  moreover,  though  an  intelligent  race 
of  men  whose  merits  deserve  a  better  recog- 
nition, seldom  paid  at  a  rate  which  enables 
them  to  provide  against  the  proverbial  "rainy 
day;"  and  they  arc  especially  liable  to  con- 
tract infirmity  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  their 
I  calling,  not  alone  from  mere  exposure  to  weather, 


The  following    is    the   Ceremonial   to   be 

followed  on  Opening  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Park,  Bath,  June  24  : — 

Trumpeters. 
Eight  County  Police  (four  abreast).  — 

■§  Band.  U- 

o  Eight  County  Police  (four  abreast).  "^ 

00  Sergeant-at-Mace.  Mace  Bearers.  Serjeant-at-Mace.    o 
«     Town  Clerk.   Mayor  of  Bath.    Recorder  of  Bath,      cf 
~         Lord  Lieutenant.       High  Sheriff. 
£■  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  Uniform, 

jg  Naval  and  Military  Officers  in  Uniform.  jf 

o  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  ^ 
-  Society.  ~ 

g  County  Magistrates.  n 

o  City  Magistrates.  ^ 

7*  Town  Council. 

.a  Local  Committee, 

^  And  Hanoverian  Band  Committee. 

Visitors  and  Citizens. 

County  police  and  band  of  trumpeters  to  assemble  at 
the  Queen  Square  park  gate  at  12  o'clock. 

Mayor,  town  council,  city  magistrates,  and  citizens,  to 
assemble  at  the  Guildhall  at  12  o'clock,  and  be  at  the 
park  gate  at  12.30. 

Lord-Lieutenant,  High  Sheriff,  Deputy  Lieutenant, 
county  magistrates,  and  naval  and  military  officers,  to 
assemble  at  the  Bath  and  County  Club  at  12  o'clock,  and 
be  at  the  park  gate  at  12.30. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  local  executive  committee  to  meet  at 
No.  14,  Bladud  Buildings,  at  12  o'clock,  and  be  at  the 
Park  Gate  at  12.30. 

The  procession  to  be  marshalled  by  members  of  the 
local  executive  committee  with  white  wands. 

The  procession  having  arrived  at  the  ground,  trumpets 
to  announce  that  it  is  about  to  enter  the  principal  tent. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  followed  by  the  procession,  having 
walked  round  the  principal  tent,  will  return  to  the 
entrance  outside,  and,  standing  on  an  elevation  with  the 
mayor  and  High  Sheriff,  will  receive  an  address  from  the 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  and  will  then  declare 
the  exhibition  open.  Trumpets  to  sound  before  his  lord- 
ship speaks,  and  band  to  play  after  he  has  spoken. 

It  is  requested  that  every  member  of  the  procession  not 
in  robes  or  uniform  will  wear  a  Rose  ;  that  every  member 
unprovided  with  tickets  will  secure  a  ticket  of  admission — 
price  ioj.  6d. — previous  to  starting ;  and  that  great  punc- 
tuality may  be  observed  in  arriving  at  the  various  places 
of  meeting. 

The  main  line  of  the  South-Wcstern  Railway 

from  Waterloo  to  Southampton  is  now  aglow  with  the 
rich  golden  colouring  of  the  Common  Broom.  Dense 
bushes  of  it  line  the  permanent  way  on  both  sides  for  a 
considerable  extent,  and  it  appears  to  be  flowering  this 
season  with  a  wondrous  prodigality.  Almost  unbroken 
lines  of  a  rapidly  retreating  golden  sheen  appears  to 
be  left  behind  as  the  traveller  speeds  onwards  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  cuttings  on  that  part  of  the 
line  where  Surrey  merges  into  Hampshire  are  now 
exceedingly  gay  with  a  large  quantity  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  rose-coloured  Lychnis,  which  grows  and  flowers 
in  quantities  in  some  places.  It  could  not  be  seen 
in  close  proximity  to  the  stations,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  train  prevents  one  from  accurately  noting 
the  character  of  the  plants. 

A  very  painful  case  has  come  to  our  notice 

and  one  in  alleviation  of  which  we  trust  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  render  some  assistance.  It 
appears  that  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Gi.eniiinning,  of 
the  CrnswicK  Nurseries,  has  for  the  last  17  years 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Red  Hill, 
where  an  annual  payment  h.is  been  made  for  him  of 
£60.  Some  time  since  the  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  mother,  liow- 
cver,  still  contrived,   with  very  great  difficulty,  to  con- 
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tinue  the  payments,  but  has  lately  died,  and  there  are 
now  no  means  of  supporting  the  son.  Under  these 
circumstances  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  his  free 
admission  into  the  asylum.  Proxies  are  solicited,  and 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dancek,  of  Little  Sutton,  Turn- 
ham  Green,  W. 

What  is  a  right,  what  a  left-handed  spiral? 

What  is  the  true  definition  of  the  botanical  terms 
"  dextrorse  "  and  "  sinistrorse  "  ?  Doctors  differ  ;  one 
says  one  thing,  one  another.  In  consulting  botanical 
descriptions,  one  has  always  to  ascertain  first  what  the 
author  means  by  the  terms  above  cited.  Of  course  this 
is  very  tiresome,  but  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
diversity  of  practice,  as  Nature  herself  does  not  always 
keep  to  one  rule  ;  for  instance,  in  some  Bath  Aspara- 
gus now  before  us  the  spiral  line  along  which  the  buds 
are  arranged  is  in  one  case  dextrorse,  in  another 
sinistrorse.  Having  used  these  terms,  it  behoves  us  to 
explain  the  sense  in  which  we  use  them,  and  which  is 
that  laid  down  by  De  Candolle.  Let  the  observer 
suppose  himself  to  be  the  axis  round  which  the  spire 
coils,  and  with  his  face  directed  towards  the  point 
whence  the  coil  begins  ;  then,  if  the  coil  starts  from 
below  upwards  from  the  left-hand  side,  the  coil  is 
sinistrorse,  and  vice  zer.ui. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dodds,   gr.  to 

Sir  J.  G.  Smyth,  of  Ashton  Court  near  Bristol, 
formerly  with  Colonel  Baker,  of  Salisbury,  will 
shortly  leave  the  establishment  which  owes  so  much  to 
his  skill  and  zeal.  We  trust  Mr.  Dodds'  career  of 
usefulness  may  speedily  find  some  other  channel. 

On  Tuesday  last  the   Earl  of  Carnarvon 

presided  over  a  conference  called  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Kensington,  to 
promote  improvements  in  the  Silk  Manufacture 
throughout  the  country.  He  referred  as  an  amateur  to 
the  various  processes,  and,  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  worms  might  be  reared  in  England,  and  thus  the 
trade  carried  on  from  first  to  last,  invited  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Bennock  saw  no  reason  why  the 
English  should  not  follow  the  industry  from  the  first, 
and  suggested  that  the  cocoons  should  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  imported  from  Japan.  He  concluded  an 
earnest  speech  by  calling  upon  all  connected  with  the 
trade  to  be  honest  to  themselves,  to  the  beautiful 
material  which  they  dealt  in,  and  to  the  consumers. 
Mr.  Pollock,  of  Glasgow,  related  his  experience 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  experiment 
had  been  tried,  and  failed.  Mr.  Cope,  formerly  in 
India,  said  the  expense  in  England  would  be  much  too 
large  to  make  it  a  profitable  speculation.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  encourage  natives  of  other  countries, 
where  labour  was  cheap  and  the  climate  more  suitable, 
to  do  all  they  could  to  send  well  reeled  silk  to  England, 
for  that  was  where  the  defect  lay.  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst,  M.P.,  spoke  at  some  length  rather  adversely 
to  the  project.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  asked  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Ailantus 
worm,  which,  she  said,  if  treated  with  care,  might 
become  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  amusement  to 
many.  It  was  perfectly  hardy — feared  no  rain,  wind, 
or  even  a  slight  frost.  The  silk  was  coarser  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Mulberry  worm,  and  would,  of  course, 
require  different  treatment.  The  following  resolution 
was  ultimately  adopted  : — "That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  discussions  like  the  present,  in  connection 
with  annual  International  Exhibitions,  will  be  useful  to 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  empire." 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks  on 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
June  14.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  30. 2S  inches.  The  readings  decreased 
steadily  to  about  29.53  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  ;  an  increase  to  about  29.78  by  the  morning  of 
the  14th  was  then  registered,  after  which  a  slight 
tendency  to  decrease  was  manifested.  The  mean 
reading  for  the  week  was  about  29.81  inches.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  73°  on  the 
13th  to  64°  on  the  loth,  and  the  lowest  by  night  from 
56J*  on  the  10th  to  6iJ°  on  the  9th.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  of  the  air  and  their 
departures  from  average  were  as  follows  : — 8th,  550, 
-2°-3;  9th,  59°.3,  +  i°.6;  10th,  55°.8,  -2°.2;  nth, 
56°. 3,  -2°;  12th,  56°.4,  -2°.2;  13th,  S8°.9,  +  o°.i  ; 
16th,  56°,  -  3°.  The  weather  was  generally  cloudy, 
and  mist  and  haze  were  prevalent  in  the  early  morning 
hours  on  some  days.  Distant  thunder  was  heard  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th.  On  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week  the  directions  of  the  wind  were  W.,  N.W.,  and 
S.W. ;  but  during  the  remainder  very  variable.  Rain 
fell  on  three  days,  the  amount  collected  being  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  73}°  at  Portsmouth  to  66°  at  Liverpool, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  700.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  474° 
at  Bradford,  and  40}°  at  Eccles,  the  general  average 
being  44"-  The  average  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  25.4°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  694°  at  Hull  to  62°  at  Bristol  nearly,  with 
a  general  average  of  66J°.  The  mean  low  night 
temperatures  ranged  from  51°  at  Bradford  to  45}° 
at  Portsmouth,  with  an  averge  value  of  48!°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 


174°,  varying  from  234°  at  Portsmouth  to  12° 
at  Bristol  nearly.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  554°,  the  highest  being  at  Bradford,  574°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  534°.  Rain  fell  at  Oldham 
to  the  amount  of  half  an  inch,  and  in  no  case  was  this 
amount  exceeded ;  at  Blackheath  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  respectively  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  recorded, 
but  at  Nottingham  six-hundredths  only.  The  average 
fall  was  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Manchester  on  June  II, 
on  the  13th  at  Bradford,  on  12th  and  13th  at  Liver- 
pool, on  the  14th  at  Norwich.  The  weather  during 
the  week  has  been  generally  fine,  but  somewhat  cloudy 
at  times. 

In  Scotland  ihe  highest  temperatures  ranged  from  730 
at  Perth  to  63$°  at  Paisley,  the  lowest  temperatures 
varied  from  52"  at  Perth  to  42.',°  at  Edinburgh,  their 
averages  being  69°  and  454°  respectively.  The  mean 
temperature  fjr  the  week  was  56}°,  the  highest  being 
at  Perth,  644°,  and  the  lowest  at  Edinburgh,  54". 
Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  one  inch  at  Dundee,  but 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  only  fell  at  Leith  and  Perth. 
The  average  fall  was  half  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  674°,  the 
lowest  42  j°,  the  mean  554,  and  rainfall  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

■ Bath  is  famous  for  all  sorts  of  good  things — 

things  which  have  achieved  not  merely  a  local  but  a 
general  reputation.  Bath  Asparagus,  however,  is 
not  so  well  known.  Passing  through  the  streets  at 
dusk  one  evening  lately  we  saw  what  we  took,  at  a 


FlG.    162. — BATH  ASPARAGUS. 

glance,  to  be  bunches  of  young  Wheat-ears  tied  up. 
The  morning's  reflection  convinced  us  that  this  could 
not  be,  and,  moreover,  revealed  that  they  were  the 
young  flower-scapes  of  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum,  and 
on  visiting  the  market  we  saw  a  quantity  of  them,  of 
which  we  purchased  a  sample,  under  the  name  of 
"wild  Asparagus."  Part  of  the  supply  we  entrusted 
to  our  artist-pictorial,  the  result  of  which  is  before  the 
reader  (fig.  162) ;  the  remainder  we  consigned  to  ourartist- 
culinary,  and  her  success  was  such  that  all  who  partook 
declared  it  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  Asparagus  yet 
tried,  better  by  far  than  the  Hop-tops,  of  which  our 
Belgian  and  Dutch  friends  make  so  much,  and  better 
than  any  "green  com"  we -have  yet  tasted,  in  spite  of 
what  our  American  friends  may  say,  and  better  a  great 
deal  than  Mr.  Forsyth's  Hawthorn  leaves.  How 
abundant  the  plant  must  be  about  Bath,  and  yet  in 
other  towns  close  by,  where  we  made  inquiry,  it  was 
not  known.  The  abundance  of  the  supply  in  Bath 
market  was  such  that  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  it  was  all  wild,  some  must  surely  have 
come  from  the  cottage  gardens.  In  any  case,  we 
strongly  recommend  its  culture,  and  have  only  to  add 
a  caution  that  it  be  eaten  fresh  and  young.  Now  we 
are  speaking  of  the  Bath  substitute  for  Aspa- 
ragus, we  may  as  well  remind  our  readers,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  that,  till 
within  quite  recent  years,  a  dubious  fungus  (Melano- 
gaster  variegatus)  was  commonly  sold  in  the 
market  of  Bath  under  the  name  of  "  Red  Truffle," 
as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Truffle  of  our  tables  (Tuber 
cestivum).  We  have  never  ventured  upon  tasting  the 
former  plant,  as  it  belongs  to  an  altogether  different 
family  of  fungi  from  the  true  Truffle,  and  we  certainly 
greatly  dislike  its  allies,  if  not  itself.  Eventually  we 
believe  the  true  Truffle  pushed  the  false  one  out  of  the 


market  ;  and  then  tin*. dog-tax  so  injured  Truffle  hunt- 
ing, that  at  the  present-time  nearly  all  the  Truffles  find 
their  way  to  Covent  Garden. 

We  have    great    pleasure    in    recording    the 

unqualified  success  of  the  first  Grand  Flower  and 
Fruit  Show,  which  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Duhlin  Industrial  Exhibition  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  June  11  and  12,  and  which  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  10,000  visitors.  The  next 
show  is  the  Grand  National  Rose  Show,  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  for  July  9  and  10,  when  we  learn  it  is  the 
intention  of  many  of  our  celebrated  English  growers 
to  compete  for  the  liberal  prizes  which  are  offered, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  show  eclipsing,  if 
possible,  that  of  a  similar  character  held  last  year. 

-  We  learn  that,  in  order  to  concentrate  his 
resources  at  Ghent,  M.  Linden  has  determined  to  sell 
by  public  auction  his  Brussels  collection,  amounting  to 
100,000  plants,  comprising  Orchids,  Talms,  Arads, 
Ferns,  and  decorative  plants  generally.  The  date  of 
the  sale  is  not  yet  fixed. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  "session 

extraordinaire"  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France 
will  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society  of  Belgium,  at  Brussels.  The  session  will 
commence  by  a  meeting  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Brussels,  on  July  9,  at  9  A.M.  Excursions  will  be 
made  to  the  botanical  establishments  of  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Antwerp,  &c,  and  excursions  will  be 
made  to  the  grotto  of  Hanx,  the  marshes  of  Hassellt, 
&c.  English  botanists  are  specially  invited  to  take  part 
in  this  meeting,  and  we  strongly  advise  those  who  can 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

We    learn    that  at  St.   Michael's  the  Pine- 

apple  is  now  being  cultivated  with  energy,  the 
produce  of  this  recent  cultivation  having  realised  very 
considerable  profits  in  the  English  markets,  and  the 
quality  having  been  recognised  as  superior  to  that  of 
fruit  of  foreign  growth  generally,  conservatories  on  a 
large  scale  are  being  constructed.  The  Pine-apple  of 
first  quality  now  returns  to  the  grower  from  16*.  to  20/. 
each,  which  is  a  remunerative  price  of  35  to  40  per 
cent.,  and  some  specimens  have  been  sold  for  as  much 
as  60s.  each. 

We  venture  to  call  attention  to  Magnolia 

pumila,  which  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  demand.  We  lately  saw,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Maule,  some  young  plants  of  it 
not  more  than  6  inches  high,  and  which  scented  the 
house  with  their  fragrant  flowers. 

We  see  it  noted  in  Public   Opinion  that  the 

Italian  manufacturer,  Marasi,  has  patented  what  is 
called  a  very  simple  process  for  the  production  of  Silk 
from  the  Bark  of  the  MulberryTree,  in  which  chemi- 
cal agents  previously  unsuccessfully  employed,  such  as 
soda,  lime,  &c,  are  dispensed  with.  Fibres  are  said 
to  be  obtained  entirely  free  from  parenchyma,  and 
resembling  in  colour,  appearance,  fineness,  and  strength 
a  specimen  of  Moorish  silk.  Similar  statements  have, 
however,  heretofore  proved  unfounded. 

■ — -  The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Preston 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Com  Exchange,  Preston,  on  September  17 
and  18. 

— —  The  Brixton  Hill,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Horticultural  Society's  Grand  Ex- 
hibition will  be  held  in  Roupell  Park,  Streatham 
Hill,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  19  and  20,  1873. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Ccelogyne  tomentosa,  Lindl. 

Folio  plicato  petiolato  cuneato-obovato  acuto  papyraceo  :  pedun- 
culo  basi  vaginis  triangulis  castancis  disticlus  vaginato  deflexo 
pendulo  plurifloro  :  floribus  secundis.  bracteis  oblongis  acutis 
circa  pedicellos  convolutis,  ovaria  non  scquantibus,  parce 
scabris,  rhachibusacovariispedicellatisscabro  tomentosis,  sepalis 
ligulatis  acutis,  tepalis  lincanbus  acutis,  labelli  laciniis  laterali- 
bus  semioblongis  anticc  rotundatis,  lacinia  antica  parva  elliptica 
apiculata,  carinis  ternis  serratis  a  basi  in  discum,  laciniae 
mediae,  basi  ampliatis,  apice  curvatis,  columna  a  medio  alata, 
membrana  apice  triloba.— Ccetogyne  tomentosa,  Lindl.,  Fol. 
Orch.  Ccelogyne,  No.  5. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  get  information  concerning 
an  old  doubtful  species.  Ccelogyne  tomentosa  was 
only  known  to  Dr.  Lindley  from  a  single  raceme  in  Sir 
William  Hooker's  possession,  gathered  by  Mr.  W. 
Lobb.  It  was  introduced  as  coming  from  "tropical 
Asia."  Then  there  appeared  two  Bornean  specimens 
in  my  herbarium,  but  no  remark  was  ever  published 
on  them.  Finally,  the  plant  has  just  flowered  in 
England,  during  my  stay  there,  and  if,  to  the  comfort 
of  my  friends  and  correspondents,  my  presence  had 
been  stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  should 
have  been  enabled  to  write  about  Ihe  fresh  flowers.  I 
found  the  dry  specimen  on  my  return.  It  has  nearly 
the  leaves  of  Crelogyne  pandurata,  Lindl.,  and  a. 
long  inflorescence,  the  flowers  of  which  nearly  equal 
thole  of  Ccelogyne  asperata.  The  dneu  flowers  are 
cinnamon-brow^,  having  the  lip  pallid  outs.de  (greyish) 
and  sepia-brown  inside,  with  pallid  nervations.  It  is 
highly  interesting  that  the  garden  specimens  did  not 
develope  such  long  and  large  bracts  as  the  wild  ones- 
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Dr.  Lindley's  sketch,  preserved  in  his  herbarium,  by 
no  means  represents  the  ordinary  state  of  the  flower. 
Both  Sir  William's  specimen  and  the  30  flowers  now 
at  my  side  show  a  lip  without  those  projecting 
side  angles,  those  being  much  rounded,  and  affluent  to 
the  anterior  lacinia.  For  this  great  curiosity  I  have 
to  thank  A.  D.  Berrington,  Esq.,  of  Pant-y-goitre, 
Abergavenny,  who  received  it  from  Borneo.  //.  G. 
Rchb.  f. 

NOTES  FROM   THE    WEST. 

Bristol  is  so  near  to  Bath  as  almost  necessarily  to 
claim  attention  at  the  same  time.  People  do  say  there 
is  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  the  two  cities.  If  Bath 
plumes  herself,  as  well  she  way,  upon  her  unrivalled 
site,  her  splendid  streets  and  squares,  her  noble  abbey, 
her  parks  and  her  hot  springs,  not  to  mention  other 
specialities,  Bristol  may  point  to  her  suburb,  Clifton,  as 
affording  a  landscape  which  one  might  expect  to  find 
in  the  Tyrol,  but  which  one  would  hardly  expect  to  see 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
busiest  of  Britain's  busy  cities.  She,  too,  has  her  hot- 
springs  ;  she  has  her  noble  architectural  features,  and 
her  quaint  streets,  her  quays  and  docks ;  she,  too,  has 
historic  associations,  and  those  it  may  be  of  greater 
weight  and  importance  than  those  connected  with 
Bath.  Moreover,  from  the  horticultural  point  of  view, 
from  which  these  notes  are  written,  Bristol  has  some 
slight  advantage  over  its  neighbour,  as  a  central  point 
whence  several  railways  diverge.  We  feel  some 
apology  is  due  to  Bath  for  making  this  statement,  so 
slight  is  the  difference  alluded  to,  but,  perhaps,  as  we 
have  devoted  a  leading  article  to  Bath,  we  may  be  for- 
given for  following  our  own  convenience  and  giving,  in 
this  place,  the  precedence  to  Bristol. 

Were  it  not  that  we  must  rigorously  confine  ourselves 
to  matters  horticultural,  we  should  like  to  tell  how 
Bristol  was  once  the  Zanzibar  of  England,  where  slaves 
captured  in  Wales  were  brought  for  exportation  to 
Ireland.  The  thing  seems  incredible  now-a-days,  but 
so  would  the  Great  Western  steamship  (the  first  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  built  in  Bristol)  ;  so 
would  the  cable  which  links  Ireland  to  Newfoundland 
seem  incredible  to  that  Bristol  adventurer,  Cabot,  who 
discovered  that  island  of  codfish  and  fogs ;  or  to  the 
enterprising  manufacturer,  by  name  Blanket,  who  did 
the  next  best  thing  to  inventing  sleep  by  manufacturing 
the  cloth  which  bears  his  name,  and  who  certainly 
ought  in  consequence  to  share  in  Sancho  Panza's  bless- 
ings. On  these  and  other  matters  connected  with 
Bristol  we  must  not  dilate,  but  confine  ourselves  by 
recommending  those  who  have  the  time,  to  diligently 
perambulate  a  city  so  full  of  interest,  historically, 
architecturally,  and  commercially,  so  rich  in  literary 
associations,  and  withal  so  un-English  in  aspect  that 
one  might  take  it  for  one  of  the  old  Flemish  cities. 
For  their  convenience  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  Royal  Hotel  on  College  Green  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  best  and  most  moderate  (for  the 
accommodation  given)  of  hotels  abroad  and  at  home. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  are  two  nurseries, 
which,  from  their  old  repute,  no  less  than  from  their 
present  interest,  are  deserving  a  visit  from  the  horticul- 
turist. 

At  Durdham  Down,  a  short  distance  from  the  Clifton 
suspension  bridge,  is  the  old  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Garraway,  which,  like  most  other  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  has  been  much 
curtailed  by  the  demand  for  eligible  building  land.  The 
general  stock  of  Messrs.  Garraway  is  kept  at  another 
establishment  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  but  the  visi- 
tor to  the  Durdham  establishment  is  sure  to  be  attracted 
by  the  excellent  and  well  managed  collections  of  herba- 
ceous and  alpine  plants,  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion is  now  paid.  A  grand  plant  of  Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis  in  full  flower  was  in  itself  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and 
the  herbaceous  borders  were  well  filled  with  plants  that 
one  is  pleased  to  see  again,  as  if  they  were — as  indeed 
they  are— old  friends.  Among  them  Columbines  of 
varied  hues  and  forms,  beds  of  Cheiranthus  Marshallii, 
and  the  purplish  C.  mutabilis,  brilliant  bedding  Pansies, 
Lychnis  Lagascoe,  Anemone  pennsylvanica,  Arenaria 
grandiflora,  Geranium  sanguineum,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  neighbouring  rocks  !  Chrysobactron  Hookeri, 
and— but  we  have  already  enumerated  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  general  nature  of  this  department  of  the 
nursery.  Some  fine  double  Gorse  worked  on  Labur- 
num stems  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  nursery  stock  in  the  houses,  the 
visitor  will  remark  a  nice  collection  of  Cypripediums  ;  a 
curious  hybrid  between  Sempervivum  canariense  as 
the  male  parent,  and  S.  ciliatum  as  the  female,  and  a 
good  collection  of  Ferns,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion Asplenium  Fernandezianum,  and  A.  formosum. 

In  quite  another  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Maule  &  Co.,  another  of  those  old 
nurseries,  which,  if  they  lack  the  neatness  and  display 
of  more  modern  gardens,  more  than  compensate  for  the 
defect  by  the  greater  variety  and  interest  of  their  con- 
tents. Outdoor  plant  growing  is  carried  on  here  under 
difficulties  ;  the  chimney-pots  of  Bristol  are  close  at 
hand — all  round,  it  may  be  said  ;  a  colliery  or  two  is 
within  a  rifle  shot ;  a  pottery  is  on  the  premises  !  In 
spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Maulc  maintains  that  the  smoke 
has  its  advantages  by  acting  as  a  disinfectant,  and 
thereby   preventing    or    alleviating    certain   maladies, 


which  would  otherwise  have  undisputel  sway.  For 
our  parts,  we  do  not  particularly  care  to  have  our  own 
pores  or  those  of  our  plants  blocked  up  by  disinfect- 
ants ;  but  Mr.  Maule  has  not  been  an  observer  of 
Nature  for  years  without  profiting  by  her  teachings. 
There  are  few  persons  from  whom,  to  use  a  col- 
loquialism, more  "  wrinkles"  can  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour's  chat  than  from  him.  Mr. 
Maule,  for  instance,  protests  against  the  coddling  plan 
of  striking  cuttings  in  general  use.  He  dispenses  with 
bell  -glasses  and  shading,  sticks  the  cutting  in  a  pot, 
exposes  it  freely,  but  of  course  judiciously,  to  the  sun, 
supplies  water  when  required,  and  finds  the  average  of 
success  as  good  as  under  the  more  artificial  system,  where 
a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  and  an  absence  of  light 
are  considered  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  vegetable 
action.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some  young  Verbenas  that 
we  saw,  and  which  had  been  struck  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  were  as  robust  and  healthy  as  could 
be  desired.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cuttings, 
as  struck,  would  be  hardier  and  healthier  than  those 
struck  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

For  growing  the  smaller  Orchids  Mr.  Maule  places 
the  pot  in  a  saucer,  which  is  filled  with  water  during 
the  growing  season,  while  the  larger  ones  are  grown 
in  tall,  rough  stump  pots,  perforated  with  numerous 
apertures.  The  plant  is  placed  at  the  top  of  these 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  fibre,  with  bits  of 
charcoal  intermixed,  and  is  never  disturbed.  The 
plants  are  thus  grown  on  the  one-shift  system,  and  the 
roots  get  well  exposed  to  the  air.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  at  first  these  large  pots,  looking  like  distorted 
chimney-pots,  have  not  a  very  inviting  appearance ; 
but  by-and-bye,  as  the  plant  grows,  and  the  pots 
themselves  get  covered  with  seedling  Ferns,  with  Ficus 
repens,  or  other  vegetation,  this  disagreeable  appear- 
ance is  done  away  with. 

The  nursery  stock  is  of  the  usual  general  character 
— a  little  of  everything,  and  a  great  deal  of 
some  things.  Heaths,  New  Holland  plants  (including 
many  now  rarely  seen),  Pelargoniums,  Camellias, 
Vines,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  all  grown  here 
in  quantities,  but  the  most  remarkable  collections 
are  probably  those  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove  Ferns, 
and  the  Orchids.  Among  the  latter  we  remarked  a 
large  collection  of  Cypripediums,  Saccolabiums  in  great 
variety,  the  best  of  the  Vandas,  Roxburghii,  suavis, 
tricolor,  &c. ;  Calanthes,  Aerides,  Phalrenopsis  Parishii, 
and  many  others,  which  our  space  forbids  our  enume- 
rating. Suffice  it  to  say  that  Orchid  growers  and 
Orchid  lovers  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit  this 
collection.  In  one  of  the  stoves  at  the  present  time  is 
a  fine  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta,  bearing  a  catkin  of  male 
flowers.  The  plant  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
female  plant  shown  at  one  of  the  recent  shows  at  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  Maule  has  also  in  petto  a  new  hardy  fruit 
from  Japan,  of  which  we  hope  to  say  more  on  another 
occasion.  Mr.  Maule  is  his  own  potter,  and  makes, 
not  only  ordinary  garden  pots,  but  pots  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  plant  growing,  as  well  as  terra-cotta  vases,  and 
panels  for  tanks  and  other  garden  ornaments. 

Of  Private  Establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  we  may  mention  the  villa  garden  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Saunders  at  Clifton.  Everything 
here  is  on  the  small  scale,  but  it  is  singularly  complete. 
Mr.  Saunders,  like  his  brother  at  Reigate,  is  very 
catholic  in  his  garden  tastes,  and,  so  far  from  disdain- 
ing "  bedding  out,"  enters  into  it  with  the  zest  of  an 
enthusiast  and  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur.  His 
arrangements  are  very  simple,  his  materials  of  the 
ordinary  description — for  the  edgings  to  the  borders, 
clumps  of  Thrift,  alternating  with  variegated  Coltsfoot, 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  Thrift  contrasting  well 
with  the  particoloured  leaves  of  the  Coltsfoot,  when  the 
flowers  of  the  former  are  over — but  both  one  and  the 
other  are  utilised  with  the  happiest  congruity  with  the 
lines  of  the  house,  which  is  Jacobean  in  its  style  of 
architecture.  The  Fern-house  is  well  filled  with  well- 
grown  specimens,  and  is  a  gem  in  its  way  ;  the  Orchid- 
house  contains  a  few  choice  kinds.  The  stove  is 
filled  with  ornamental  plants,  including  a  very  fine 
bush  of  Justicia  carnea.  The  fruit-houses  are  well 
stocked.  It  was  here  that  we  saw  some  dozen  or  more 
pot  plants  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  which  were  truly 
marvellous  in  their  beauty  and  proportion.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  a  way  of  growing  Poinsettias,  which  is 
new  to  us,  and  which  appeared  worth  chronicling. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and  the  young  shoots 
trained  round  a  trellis  as  a  pot  Vine  would  be,  and 
kept  pinched  in.  The  result  is  a  robust  healthy 
growth  of  well-furnished  young  wood,  which  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  "leggy "  specimens  one  so  often  sees. 
CEnothera  Youngii  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  few  plants  are  more  effective. 

Leigh  Court  (Sir  W.  Miles,  Bart.,  M.P.,  gr., 
Mr.  Saunders). — Those  who  have  been  to  Clifton  will 
readily  remember  the  main  features  of  the  view  from 
the  suspension  bridge— the  deep  and  curved  gorge,  with 
the  river  at  the  base  ;  the  bold  cliff  of  bare  mountain 
limestone,  with  its  arching  strata  of  marble-like  stone 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  undulating  hills 
densely  covered  with  luxuriant  woods.  These  woods 
form  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  W.  Miles,  and  those  who 
love  woodland  scenery  will  do  well  to  pay  them  a  visit 
should  occasion  arise.  In  particular  a  deep  gully, 
thickly  planted  with  Rhododendrons,  is  a  sight  not  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  the  luck  to  see  it  when ' 


the  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  The  situation  is  so  sheltered 
that  many  of  the  more  tender  kinds  grow  here  un- 
scathed. Some  fine  trees  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  woods,  in  particular  a  noble  Larch,  one 
of  the  finest  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  ;  a  fine 
Pinus  insignis,  an  Abies  Douglasii,  .so  nearly  like  the 
one  at  Dropmore  in  form  that  it  might  be  called  a 
reduced  copy  of  it ;  Riccarton  Fuchsias  of  large  size 
abound  in  the  shrubberies,  and  there  is  a  large  plant  of 
the  rarely  seen  female  plant  of  Garrya  elliptica,  which 
was  bearing  ripe  fruit  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  '  The 
flower  garden  and  kitchen  garden  call  for  no  special 
remark.  In  the  latter  a  Peach  wall  is  provided  with  a 
projecting  coping  of  glass,  which  affords  protection 
without  obstructing  the  light.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  the  wind  gets  beneath  the  coping  and  lifts  the 
panes,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  more  solid 
construction.  The  house  stands  on  a  rather  exposed 
plateau  overlooking  the  Severn,  without  a  shrub  or 
flower-bed  near  it.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  any- 
thing of  the  kind  could  live  in  such  a  situation  from 
the  extraordinary  profusion  of  rabbits.  Had  we  to 
sum  up  in  two  words  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
place  the  words  would  be  Rhododendrons  and  rabbits, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Rhododendrons 
are  either  not  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  or  that  they  thrive 
under  the  process.  The  mansion  contains  a  remarkable 
collection  of  pictures  well  known  in  art  circles,  and 
which  is  open  on  Thursdays,  by  tickets  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Bristol  Bank. 

Ashton  Court  (Sir  J.  H.  Greville  Smyth,  Bart., 
gr.,  Mr.  Dodds)  is  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol, 
and  is  well  known  among  gardeners  for  its  garden 
establishment,  which  has  been  created  by  Mr.  Dodds 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  erected  under  his  superintendence. 

Ashton  has  the  more  interest  for  the  general  public 
now  as  some  few  years  ago  a  *'  claimant"  endeavoured 
to  gain  possession  of  the  property,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  is  said  to  have  ended  his  days  in  a  prison.  At 
Ashton  may  be  seen  all  the  appliances  of  a  garden 
establishment  of  the  first  rank,  though  inferior  in  size 
to  some.  The  mansion  stands  in  a  fine  park,  with 
bold  undulating  hills  and  fine  clumps  of  trees,  and 
some  very  fine  single  specimens,  amongst  them  a  noble 
Elm.  But  little  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards 
improving  the  park.  A  judicious  clearance  here  and 
there  would  let  in  distant  views,  increase  the  sense  of 
magnitude,  and  enhance  the  general  effect.  The  flower 
garden  is  situated  in  front  of  the  principal  terrace  of 
the  mansion. 

Cotoneasters  and  other  shrubs,  kept  clipped  in,  fill 
the  wall-panels  along  the  base  of  the  house,  and  serve 
to  harmonise  and  bring  together  the  architectural 
features  and  the  garden  terrace.  The  conservatory,  an 
elegant  erection  of  iron  and  glass,  adjoins  the  house, 
and  with  the  adjoining  corridors  is  filled  with  fine 
specimen  plants,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  More  especially 
worthy  of  notice  here  are  the  climbing  plants,  which 
ramble  about  in  picturesque  profusion,  and  yet  are  kept 
in  place  seemingly  without  art,  and  are  all  in  high 
condition  as  to  health  and  cleanliness.  Mr.  Dodds 
must  have  some  secret  for  keeping  these  almost 
inaccessible  and  somewhat  intractable  plants  free  from 
insect  pests.  Bougainvillea  glabra  was  simply  magni- 
ficent, and  the  flowers  of  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  hung 
in  rich  fastoons  from  the  arches  just  where  they  were 
wanted.  Bignonia  Cherere,  Habrothamnus  fascicularis, 
various  Passifloras,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides, 
Stephanotis,  and  a  species  of  Cassia,  are  a  few  among 
the  climbing  or  semi-scandent  plants  we  noticed  here, 
and  which  constitute  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  this 
establishment.  Mr.  Dodds  has,  moreover,  succeeded 
in  raising  a  hybrid  between  Bougainvillea  spectabilis 
and  B.  glabra,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
promising.  The  fruit  houses  were  all  looking  well 
at  the  time  of  our  visit— the  Hamburghs  ripening, 
the  Muscats  of  the  size  of  Cherries,  and  promising  a 
fine  and  even  crop.  Mr.  Dodds  finds  that  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat  does  better  on  its  own  roots  than  when  grafted  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh  ;  indeed  the  difference  in  vigour 
was  very  apparent.  In  one  house,  in  order  to  save 
space,  the  Vines  are  trained  lengthwise  along  the  top 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  house  under  the  glass,  while  the 
Peach  trees  are  trained  on  trellises  at  right  angles  with 
the  wall.  For  preserving  Grapes,  Mr.  Dodds  makes 
use  of  V-snaPed  tubes  containing  water,  and  into 
which  the  stalks  are  inserted,  and  the  whole  hung  to 
the  rafters  of  the  fruit-room.  This  plan  is  said  to 
answer  excellently. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dodds,  who  has 
achieved  so  well-earned  a  reputation  in  connection 
with  this  establishment,  is  about  to  leave  it,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  retirement  will  be  but  temporary. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Ashton  Court  is  the 
fine  domain  of  Tyntesfield  (W.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  gr.t 
Mr.  Walters).  The  mansion  is  a  spacious  modern  Gothic 
structure,  well  situate,  in  a  fine  park,  backed  up  by 
lofty  hills,  and  traversed  by  bold  coombes  or  slopes  and 
valleys.  The  approach  is  made  by  a  roadway,  bordered 
by  Deodars  and  other  fine  Conifers.  Bedding-out  was 
the  order  of  the  clay,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion,  the  beds  being  of  good 
proportion,  simple  in  outline,  and  the  plants  also 
arranged  simply  and  effectively.  It  is  worth  noting 
in  this  place  that  both  Fabianaimbricata  and  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata  are  quite  hardy  at  Tyntesfield.     The 
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conservatory  is  a  fine  structure,  with  a  central  dome, 
and  is  well  filled  with  fine  specimens  in  pots. 
Musscenda  frondosa  is  here  to  be  seen  as  a  specimen 
plant,  and,  as  such,  presenting  a  fine  appearance. 
Some  noble  plants  of  Adiantum  farleyense  are  sure  to 
find  admirers,  while  it  is  worth  knowing  that  Abutilon 
vexillarium,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called  A.  mega- 
potamicum  continues  to  bloom  for  more  than  half  the 
year,  it  was  in  fact  in  bloom  in  the  winter,  as  we  were 
assured,  and  was  still  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
For  training  up  the  pillars  of  the  conservatory  Mr. 
Walters  finds  Pelargonium  Duchess  well  adapted. 
Some  bushes  of  Philesia  buxifolia  were  remarkable,  not 
so  much  for  their  size  as  for  their  symmetry  and  abund- 
ance of  bloom.  In  the  stoves  are  some  good  Orchids 
and  Nepenthes,  but  neither  they  noi  the  fruit  houses, 
most  of  which  were  erected  by  Ormson,  call  for  special 
remark.  The  garden  establishment  is  very  complete, 
and  does  credit  to  the  gardener  placed  in  charge. 

Between  Bristol  and  Bath,  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
and  about  equidistant  from  either  city,  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Bitton,  with  its  fine  church  of  rerpendicular 
architecture,  with  remains  of  earlier  work  in  the 
chancel,  and  with  some  Norman  arches.  The  vicarage 
garden  (Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacom.be)  is  one  of  the  classic 
spots  in  British  horticulture.  When  "  bedding  out  " 
Was  more  rampant  and  obtrusive  than  it  now  is,  and 
almost  every  other  department  of  outdoor  gardening 
was  neglected  for  it,  the  love  for  perennials  and  her- 
baceous plants  was  not  suffered  to  die  out  here.  A 
rich  collection  had  been  got  together  by  the  father  of 
the  present  incumbent,  and  it  has  been  religiously 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  present  vicar.  The 
lessons  to  be  learnt  in  this  small  space  are  numerous 
and  important.  To  cite  one  instance — every  one  who 
has  even  but  a  little  knowledge  of  plants  must  acknow- 
ledge the  superior  interest  attaching  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  knows  how  to 
overcome  the  weedy  untidy  look  which  an  ill-managed 
border  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  have.  We  recommend 
those  desirous  of  seeing  how  this  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ellacombe  for  permission 
to  visit  his  little  gem  of  a  garden.  Another 
lesson  which  this  garden  teaches  is  the  depths  of  one's 
ignorance ;  here  are  plants  upon  plants  of  which  one 
has  barely  heard  the  names,  much  less  seen  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  sense  of  humiliation  arises  that  so  many 
and  so  interesting  plants  should  be  grown  with  so  little 
trouble  and  yet  so  neglected  by  the  majority.  An  objec- 
tion is  raised  sometimes  that  they  are  not  effective, 
but  this  again  is  a  mere  matter  of  judicious  selection  and 
careful  grouping.  We  would  by  no  means  banish 
bedding  plants,  they  have  their  use,  and  it  is  mere 
affectation  to  deny  their  effectiveness,  but  they  have 
been  monstrously  overdone,  and  are  vastly  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  tenants  of  a  well  selected  collection  of 
alpines  and  herbaceous  plants.  How  many  "bedding 
plants "  could  one  count  in  flower  at  the  present 
season,  for  instance  ?  Not  many,  unless,  indeed,  one 
counted  all  the  varieties,  between  many  of  which  there 
is  no  more  difference  than  'twixt  tweedle-dee  and 
tweedle-dum,  but  here  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
there  were  hundreds  of  plants  in  bloom,  not  mere 
botanical  weeds,  interesting  only  to  the  wielders  of  the 
dissecting  knife,  but  emphatically  garden  plants  ;  and  if 
it  be  objected  that  they  have  not  the  continuity  of  flower- 
ing which  bedding  plants  possess,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand  they  present  constant  change,  so  that  no  season  is 
without  its  flowers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  note  a 
tithe  of  what  we  saw  during  a  hurried  visit — the  gor- 
geous Irises  and  Paeonies,  the  lovely  Pentstemons,  the 
Ferns,  the  Ferulas,  the  Campanulas.  Here  was 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  growing  in  a  tuft,  finer,  we  venture 
to  say,  than  in  its  native  haunts.  Ourisia  coccinea, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  and  Wulfenia  carinthiaca  were 
close  by.  The  charming  little  Bellium  minutum  be- 
spangled the  rockery  with  its  tiny  stars  ;  the  tropical- 
looking  Rehmannia  sinensis  excited  surprise  that  a 
plant  which  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  under  cover 
should  be  doing  so  weU  out-of-doors.  And,  by 
the  way,  another  lesson  to  be  learned  at  Bitton  is  the 
desirability  of  largely  extending  our  trials  as  to  the 
hardihood  of  plants.  Here,  for  instance,  the  Brug- 
mansia  is  quite  hardy,  the  Boussingaultia,  the  Olive, 
and  Bignonia  capreolata,  while  some  of  the  Bamboos 
and  other  plants  usually  reckoned  tender,  are  left  to 
take  their  chance,  and  we  may  add  take  it  with  im- 
punity.  Melianthus  major  was  in  full  bloom  in  the 
borders.  Tropceolum  polyphyllum  covered  the  ground 
as  with  a  carpet.  We  should  imagine,  nevertheless, 
that  the  climatal  conditions  are  not  specially  favour- 
able. Of  flowering  shrubs  we  may  mention  as  very 
beautiful,  but  rarely  seen,  Olearia  ilicifolia,  which  was 
covered  with  white  star-like  blossoms,  and  Styrax 
officinale,  with  its  graceful  white  beUs ;  and  among 
evergreens  the  Californian  Laurel,  Tetranthera  califor- 
nica,  is  noteworthy. 

We  have  often  noted  in  these  columns  the  broad 
general  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  lovers  of  gardens 
for  the  garden's  sake,  and  lovers  of  the  garden  for  the 
sake  of  the  plants  that  are  in  it.  Of  course  the  two 
classes  inosculate,  and  are  to  a  certain  degree  insepar- 
able, but,  roughly  speaking,  our  classification  holds 
food.  Bitton  isa  very  paradise  for  the  lovers  of  plants, 
f  one  had  to  write  a  monograph  of  hardy  garden 
plants— to  construct  a  list  of  the  most  ornamental  among 
them,  to  select  those  which  are  most  suited  for  par- 


ticular purposes,  or  to  study,  Darwin-like,  their  life- 
history, — there  is  no  place  we  have  seen  so  suitable 
for  the  purpose  as  the  vicarage  garden  at  Bitton,  and 
in  its  way  and  degree  no  garden  that  we  know  is  so  full 
of  interest  for  the  plant  lover.  It  reminded  us  forcibly 
of  the  garden  of  our  late  dear  old  friend,  N.  B.  Ward, 
but  that  was  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale. 

Newton  St.  Loe  (W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  gr.,  Mr.  Keele),  is  within  a  short  drive  from 
Bath.  The  mansion  is  situated  in  an  extensive  park, 
the  finest  feature  of  which  is  a  deep  valley  enclosing  a 
lake,  the  outlines  of  which,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
designer  had  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

The  garden  is  one  of  those  curious  relics  of  antiquity 
so  seldom  seen  now-a-days,  and  which,  though  we 
should  not  care  to  imitate,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
entirely  disappear.  The  flower  garden  occupies  the 
courtyard  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  is  encircled  with 
old  walls  and  ponderous  gateways,  with  remains  of 
portcullis  and  doors  of  solid  oak  so  thick  that  an  enter- 
prising builder  would  make  them  serve  as  joists  for 
half-a-dozen  suburban  villas,  if  he  had  the  chance, 
which  we  devoutly  hope  he  may  not.  The  lower  storeys 
of  an  old  keep  or  tower  serve  for  the  gardener's  residence 
and  form  as  romantic  and  delightful  a  locality  for  a 
pic-nic  or  an  archaeological  excursion  as  could  be 
desired.  In  many  respects  it  reminded  us  of  the  Earl 
of  Bradford's  garden  near  Birmingham,  alluded  to  last 
year  in  "Notes  by  the  Way,"  but  it  is  less  complete. 
Such  is  the  quaintness  and  antique  air  of  this  interesting 
place,  that  one  hardly  expects  to  find  Orchids  one  of 
the  specialities  ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  a  fine  plant  of  Saccolabium  guttatum  with  29  spikes, 
and  one  of  Aerides  odoratum  maximum  with  16  spikes, 
do  not  receive  some  admiration  at  the  Bath  show. 

Vellore. — From  Newton  to  Vellore  is  not  a  long 
distance,  considering  that  the  Vellore  we  speak  of  is 
no  nearer  Madras  than  Bath  itself,  and,  indeed,  is  in 
the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  last-named  city.  Yet 
the  distance  in  another  sense  is  very  considerable.  We 
do  not  intend  to  draw  comparisons — let  us  simply  say 
we  might  have  many  such  gardens  as  Vellore,  but  such 
a  one  as  Newton  St.  Loe  is  becoming  a  rarity  now-a- 
days. 

Vellore  is  the  residence  of  the  popular  and  energetic 
vicar  of  Bath,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Kemble,  who 
is  chairman  of  everything  something  in  Bath,  and  of 
the  local  committee  for  the  Bath  show  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  garden  here  is  fortunate  in  its  site,  and  its 
site  has  been  made  the  most  of.  It  is  of  all  levels, 
commands  superb  views,  is  varied  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  contains  something  of  everything,  and  is  so 
contrived  that  instead  of  7  acres  one  might  readily 
imagine  it  to  comprise  17.  There  is  so  much  here 
that  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  it.  There  are  stoves  with  noble 
Latanias  pushing  their  leaves  through  the  glass,  with 
quaint  Monsteras  ripening  their  fruits,  with  Bougain- 
villeas  festooning  the  rafters, — there  are  vineries  and 
Peach-houses,  orchard-houses  and  Strawberry-houses, 
Fig-houses,  Melon-pits,  Cucumber-houses,  Mushroom- 
houses,  Fern-houses  (charming),  Orchid-houses.  A  cool 
grot  of  porous  stone  clothed  inside  and  out  with 
Ferns,  architectural  terraces,  herbaceous  borders,  well- 
kept  lawns,  and  wilderness-walks  ;  specimen  Conifers 
and  flower-beds,  a  Cork-Oak  and  a  Paulownia,  each  of 
unusual  size.  Indeed  it  would  almost  be  easier  to  say 
what  there  is  not  than  to  enumerate  what  there  is. 
Other  gardens  may  be  larger  and  their  appointments 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  of  its  size  more  complete,  and  we  may  add  that 
the  keeping  throughout  is  good.  One  department  is 
not  neglected  and  another  attended  to,  to  its  prejudice, 
but  a  general  good  average  is  obtained  which  redounds 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wickes, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders. 

At  less  than  an  hour's  distance  from  Bath  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  in  the  direction  of  London, 
is  the  town  of  Chippenham,  from  whence  Bowood,  a 
name  very  familiar  to  horticulturists,  is  distant  some 
3  or  4  miles.  Indications  of  the  proximity  to  this  fine 
domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  are  afforded  by  the 
pictural  cottages,  and  by  a  roadside  well  of  simplest 
construction,  but  in  excellent  taste.  The  inscription 
that  runs  round  the  interior  of  the  roof  affords  another 
indication  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  observant 
traveller.     It  runs  thus  : — , 

"  Here  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity  ; 
Who,  while  my  bounty  I  bestow, 
Am  neither  heard  nor  seen  to  flow  ; 
Repaid  by  fresh  supplies  from  heaven 
For  every  cup  of  water  given." 

A  little  further  on,  and  we  arrive  at  the  entrance 
gates — an  elegant  Italian  structure,  with  the  cheering 
inscription  "  Pax  intrantibus  et  habitantibus."  It  may 
be  that  we  felt  the  welcome  the  kindlier  after  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  persuading  certain  other  lodge- 
gate  keepers  in  the  neighbourhood  that  we  had  no 
burglarious  intent.  The  drive  from  the  entrance  to  the 
mansion  is  bordered  by  noble  Beech  trees,  so  numerous 
and  so  beautiful  that  Tityruswouldbesadly  puzzled  which 
one  to  choose  for  his  siesta.  From  the  portico  of  the 
mansion  an  excuisite  view  of  the  lake  is  ©btained.  The 


lake  here,  and  the  planting  around  it,  betoken  a 
master-hand  ;  a  little  island  near  one  end  of  the  lake 
carries  the  eye  on  from  the  near  shore  to  the  distant 
hills,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  "bits"  of 
landscape  scenery  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see.  At 
one  end  the  lake  ends  in  a  wood-environed  cascade, 
which  dashes  over  rocks  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  and 
forms  a  picture  not  to  be  surpassed,  to  our  thinking, 
by  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  architectural  construc- 
tions of  the  garden  architect.  Of  gardens  which  were 
so  long  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
which  are  now  superintended  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Scam- 
mell,  it  were  almost  an  impertinence  to  speak.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  although  some  of  the  houses  are  a 
little  antiquated,  the  general  keeping  befits  that  of  a 
first-class  establishment.  The  pinetum,  which  was 
formed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Bowood.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  is  geogra- 
phical, and  some  of  the  specimens  have  attained  to 
large  dimensions  and  much  symmetry.  As  these  notes 
are  merely  intended  to  serve  as  hints,  we  cannot 
enumerate  or  comment  on  the  many  good  specimens 
here  to  be  found. 

We  may,  however,  put  on  record  an  interesting 
circumstance  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  which  is  of  value  as  adding  to  the  instances  of 
individual  variation  in  plants,  and  that  is,  that  of  a 
number  of  seedling  plants  of  Abies  Douglasii  reared 
from  a  tree  in  this  pinetum,  half  of  the  seedlings 
prove  hardy  and  robust,  while  the  remainder  are 
weakly  and  perish.  The  White  Beam,  the  Pyrus 
Aria,  forms  an  acceptable  variety  in  the  plantation 
near  the  sombre  Pines.  Another  interesting  experi- 
ment was  made  by  planting  in  a  triangle  Douglas  Firs 
and  Spruce,  all  of  the  same  size,  on  the  same  day, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  is  needless  now  to  say  that  the  American 
Spruce  has  shot  far  ahead  of  its  European  brother. 
We  much  regret  to  be  obliged  to  curtail  our  notes, 
but  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  pinetum  at  Bowood 
is  quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country. 

In  another  direction  to  the  northward  is  Tort- 
worth  COURT  {Earl  of  Ducie,  gr.,  Mr.  Cramb).  It  is 
two  miles  from  Charfield  Station,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  17  miles  from  Bristol,  and  21  miles  from 
Bath. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  a  well  wooded  park  of 
about  1600  acres,  overlooking  a  large  lake,  winding 
between  two  hills,  supported  by  two  terrace  flower 
gardens  in  front.  The  lake  terminates  at  what  is  called 
the  vineyard,  where  Grapes  were  formerly  grown  for 
wine,  and  many  of  the  terrace  walls  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. Conifers  are  extensively  grown,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  park.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  40  feet  high,  clothed 
to  the  ground  with  healthy  branches. 

Close  by  the  church  and  ruins  of  the  old  Tort  worth 
Castle  stands  what  is  known  as  the  Tortworth  Chest- 
nut, said  to  have  been  famous  for  its  size  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  much  later  date. 

The  kitchen  garden  contains  from  9  to  10  acres, 
inclosed  by  walls.  The  collection  of  Pears  is  some- 
what extensive,  numbering  about  50  varieties,  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  walks.  The  variety  of  Apples  is 
equally  numerous.  The  glass  erections  are  numerous, 
comprising  vineries,  Peach-houses,  Fig-houses,  and 
Orchid-houses,  and  the  usual  appurtenances  of  a  first- 
class  establishment.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Cramb  is 
such  that  our  gardening  readers  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  Tortworth  gardens  are  well  worthy  their 
inspection. 

We  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  for  the  very  im- 
perfect information  on  the  establishments  alluded  to  in 
these  notes,  but  as  the  space  at  command  was  so  limited, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  ourselves  to  mere 
indications  of  what  was  best  worth  seeing  from  a 
gardening  point  of  view,  and  not  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  details.  Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  supposed 
that  the  places  here  mentioned  comprise  the  whole  of 
those  which  the  horticultural  visitor  might  advan- 
tageously visit  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  Near 
Chippenham,  for  instance,  is  Draycote  House  (Lord 
Cowley,  gr.,  Mr.  Green),  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the 
county,  and  famous  for  its  Gardenias  ;  Castle  Combe, 
M.  E.  S.  Lowndes,  Esq.  ;  Grittleton  House,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,  Bart.  ;  Corsham  Court,  Lord  Methven.  Near 
Marlborough  is  Savernake,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury,  remarkable  for  its  wood,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  its  avenue  of  Beech,  some  4  miles  long.  No 
one  should  omit  seeing  this  who  has  the  opportunity. 
Near  Trowbridge  are  several  gardens  worth  visiting, 
among  them  Rood  Ashton,  R.  P.  Long,  Esq.  ;  gr., 
Mr.  George.  Devizes  is  also  a  good  centre.  Near 
Salisbury  (easily  reached  from  Bath)  is  Wilton,  and 
near  Warminster,  Longleat,  the  grounds  of  which 
were  laid  out  by  "  Capability  Brown." 

Easily  reached  from  Bristol  are  Blaise  Castle  and 
King's  Weston,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery. 
Clevedon,  Cheddar,  Wells,  are  all  readily  accessible. 
Indeed,  setting  aside  places  of  garden  interest  there  are 
few  counties  in  England  more  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations, antiquities,  architecture,  collections  of  pic- 
tures, and  fine  park  scenery,  than  the  district  comprised 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Bath.  In 
all  probability  the  Bath  show  will  prove  a  wonderful 
incentive  to  horticulture  in  this  district. 
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THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW,  1872. 

[Concluded  from  /.  816.) 
Interchange  of  Living  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  have  been  2700  seed 
packets,  and  11,240  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Of  seed  packets  and  living  plants  sent  out  from  Kew, 
there  have  been  during  the  year  7000  of  the  former,  and 
9000  of  the  latter— Jamaica  still  claiming  the  largest  share 
of  contributions. 

A  further  selection  of  plants  has  been  sent  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris,  to  replace  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
siege  ;  and  large  collections  have  been  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Natal,  India,  and  all  the  Australian  colonies. 

Instructions  have  been  received  to  introduce  the  Teak 
into  Jamaica,  and  the  West  African  (Liberian)  Coffee  into 
Ceylon,  where  the  ravages  of  the  Coffee  blight,  a  minute 
fungus  (Hemileia  vastatrix),  are  still  very  serious. 

The  cultivation  of  Tea  in  Ceylon  (upon  which  a  report 
was  called  for  from  Kew  a  few  years  ago)  is  successfully 
established,  and  the  quality  produced  satisfactory.  The 
Cinchona  continues  to  flourish  in  the  island,  and  the  bark 
has  been  pronounced  of  the  best  quality. 

The  director  of  the  botanic  garden  there  is  actively 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  Chocolate,  for  which  the 
climate  of  the  island  is  admirably  suited. 

A  skilful  superintendent  (trained  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden)  has  been  sent  out  from  Kew  to  the 
botanic  garden  of  Natal,  and  has  taken  with  him  a  large 
collection  of  economic  plants. 

A  gardener  has  been  sent  from  Kew  to  the  Embassy 
garden  at  Constantinople,  and  another  as  superintendent 
of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Calcutta. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  a  skilled  propagator  has  been  sent  from  Kew  to 
superintend  the  extension  of  forest  plantations  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius.  Others  have  been  selected  for  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  plantations  in  India. 

The  yield  of  Cinchona  in  the  Indian  plantations  is 
already  very  large,  and  the  bark  has  fetched  good  prices 
in  the  English  market.  The  manufacture  of  quinine  has 
been  established  in  the  Nilghiri  plantations,  and  will 
shortly  be  commenced  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

The  papers  respecting  the  opium  Poppy  disease  in  India 
have  been  transmitted  to  Kew  from  the  local  government 
to  be  reported  on,  as  have  those  on  the  ravages  of  the 
Vine  pest,  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  from  various  Continental 
States,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
is  a  subject  of  very  grave  import,  even  to  this  country,  the 
disease  being  reported  as  existing  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  quite  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Samples  of  excellent  cigars  have  been  sent  from 
Jamaica  by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  which  prove  that  this  island 
ought  to  rival  Cuba  in  respect  of  this  produce.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  and  too  persistently  repeated  that  notwith- 
standing the  immense  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
East  and  "West  Indies,  no  tobacco  of  any  consequence  is 
imported  from  either  country,  except  from  the  compara- 
tively small  Spanish  territories  of  Manilla  in  the  Old 
World  and  Havannah  in  the  New. 

Museums. 

The  principal  acquisitions  have  been  magnificent  slabs 
of  Deodar  and  Himalayan  Cypress  (Cupressus  torulosa) 
from  the  largest  trees  in  the  north-western  Himalaya, 
from  Major  Pearson. 

From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Mexican  Pine-cones,  models  of  Indian  fruits  and 
of  fungi,  a  large  slab  of  Pinus  Lambertiana,  &c.  A  col- 
lection of  500  Java  woods,  from  Dr.  Scheffer,  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Batavia  ;  and  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Central  African  vegetable  products,  from  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth,  the  celebrated  traveller. 

A  beautiful  engraving  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ross, 
R.N.,  has  been  presented  by  Admiral  Ommanney, 
F.R.S.,  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  to  the  portrait 
now  placed  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  Many  other  portraits 
of  botanists  and  persons  eminent  in  relation  to  botany  and 
horticulture  have  been  obtained  by  gift  and  purchase 
during  the  last  few  years  ;  and  this  collection  is  now 
acquiring  such  interest  and  importance,  and  so  much 
attracting  notice,  especially  of  foreigners,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  print  a  catalogue  of  them,  for  sale  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Herbarium. 

The  accessions  to  the  herbarium  are  of  exceptional  im- 
portance as  regards  novelties.  The  number  of  specimens 
acquired  during  1872  has  been  about  17,500,  of  which 
1500  were  purchased,  and  the  rest  procured  by  gift  or 
exchange.  Among  the  most  valuable  presentations  are 
the  Rev.  C.  New's  plants,  collected  on  the  alpine  zone  of 
Kilima  njaro,  the  only  hitherto  visited  snow-clad  moun- 
tain in  equatorial  Africa,  which  possesses  a  remarkable 
interest,  as  the  flora  of  the  alpine  zone  of  Africa  was  pre- 
viously wholly  unknown.  A  notice  of  it  is  being  prepared 
for  immediate  publication.  A  fine  collection  of  2006  Bra- 
zilian plants  from  Mr.  Glaziou,  director  of  public  parks, 
&c,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  A  beautiful  collection  of  Appala- 
chian mosses  has  been  received  with  many  other  plants 
from  Dr.  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  and  of  Mexican  and 
New  Caledonian  plants  from  the  museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris.  The  very  valuable  herbarium  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  made  by  himself  and  the  early  missionaries  in 
India,  has  been  presented  by  the  authorities  of  King's 
College  ; — as  containing  the  types  of  many  species  im- 
perfectly described  by  the  first  Indian  botanists,  and 
representing  the  state  of  the  botany  of  the  Peninsula  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  both  in  a  scientific  and  historical  point  of 
view. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Burmese  Orchids  has  been 
presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  Parish.  Dr.  Brandis,  F.L.S., 
Conservator  of  Forests  for  India,  has  placed  his  herbarium, 
formed  in  many  parts  of  India,  at  the  disposal  of  this 
establishment,  to  be  selected  from,  together  with  a  collec- 


tion of  Tibetan  plants,  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heydc. 
Mr.  Kurz,  Curator  of  the  herbarium  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardens,  has  transmitted  large  Burmese  collec- 
tions made  during  a  late  mission  to  that  country. 

For  novelty  as  well  as  interest  no  contributions  of 
greater  value  than  Beccari's  Bornean  plants,  amounting 
to  1850  species,  communicated  by  Professor  Parlatore,  of 
Florence  ;  Maximowiczs  Japan  plants,  a  splendid  series  ; 
Dr.  Henderson's  collections,  made  during  Forsyth's 
mission  to  Yarkand  ;  and  Dr.  J.  Anderson's,  made  during 
the  expedition  to  Yunan,  the  botany  of  the  two  latter 
countries  having  previously  been  wholly  unknown  to 
science. 

Library. 

By  order  of  his  Grace  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
a  complete  set  of  the  Trigonometric  Survey,  Revenue,  and 
other  maps  of  India,  consisting  of  174  sheets,  mounted 
and  enclosed  in  lettered  cases,  has  been  presented  to  this 
establishment.  This  is  of  the  utmost  value,  in  reference 
not  only  to  the  vast  Indian  herbarium  now  collected  at 
Kew,  but  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  and  distribution  of 
Indian  forests,  and  many  other  matters  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  botanists  habitually  working  here, 
whether  in  the  preparation  of  floras,  or  of  reports  on 
botanical,  agricultural,  and  forest  subjects,  for  the  supreme 
and  local  governments  of  India. 

The  classified  collection  of  drawings  of  plants  has  been 
largely  increased  by  donations,  including  a  valuable  set  of 
drawings  of  Burmese  Orchids,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Parish.^ 
The  collection  is  of  great  value  for  facilitating  the  naming 
of  the  living  plants  in  the  garden,  and  those  sent  by 
horticulturists,  which  arrive  in  large  numbers,  throughout 
the  summer  months  especially. 

Publications. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Flora  A  it  straiten  sis,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bentham  and  Baron  von  Mueller,  is  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Australian  Government. 

The  first  part  of  the  Flora  of  British  India  has  been 
published,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  and  the  second  part  is  being  printed. 

The  Forest  Flora  ofN.-W.  India,  by  Drs.  Brandis  and 
J.  L.  Stewart,  to  be  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  is  nearly  completed. 

The  Flora  of  the  South  African  colonies,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  unfinished  Cape  Flora  of  the  late  Dr.  Harvey 
and  Dr.  Sonder,  has  been  authorised  by  the  Government 
of  those  colonies,  and  is  in  preparation  by  Professor 
Thiselton  Dyer. 

The  continuation  of  Von  Martius"  Flora  of  Brazil, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  is 
being  in  part  executed  at  the  Kew  herbarium. 

Mr.  Hobkirk  has  been  preparing  a  synopsis  of  the 
British  Mosses,  which  is  now  published. 

Col.  Grant  is  continuing  his  account  of  the  plants  col- 
lected by  Captain  Speke  and  himself  in  Central  Africa  and 
deposited  at  Kew  ;  the  first  part  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Linnean  Transactions. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  hones  Ptantarum  (devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  new  and  little-known  plants  contributed  to 
the  herbarium)  has  been  published,  together  with  the 
oSth  vol.  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  with  plates  of  rare 
plants  that  have  flowered,  chiefly  in  the  Royal  gardens. 

Dr.  Henderson's  report  on  the  Botany  of  the  Yarkand 
expedition  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Ball  is  still  engaged  in  studying  the  Marocco 
collections  formed  by  himself,  Mr.  Maw,  and  the  Director 
in  1871,  which  amount  to  nearly  3000  species. 

Number  of  Visitors. 
Number  of  Visitors  in  the  year  1872      . .         . .     553,249 

Total  number  on  Sundays 274,250 

Total  number  on  week-days         *78,999 


553.249 

Greatest  monthly  attendance  (May)      . .        . .  106,236 

Smallest  monthly  attendance  (January)  . .  5,012 
Greatest  week-day  attendance  (May  20,  Whit 

Monday) 37.795 

Smallest  week-day  attendance  (January  13  and 

March  17)              ..          . .         ..         . .          . .  7 

Greatest  Sunday  attendance  (August  18)         . .  18,791 

Smallest  Sunday  attendance  (December  15)     i,  160 

Plants,  &*c,  Received  in  1872. 
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WITLEY  COURT, 

The  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 

It  is  often  said  that  history  repeats  itself.  It  is 
assuredly  so  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste  in  gardening. 
The  first  attempts  were  probably  highly  formal,  and 
this  serves  to  distinguish  the  works  of  man  from  those 
of  Nature.  Man  is  ever  anxious  to  reveal  his  hand 
— to  write  himself  at  large  on  his  works.  Hence, 
probably,  the  primitive  gardens  were  as  unlike  to 
Nature  as  possible.  The  flowing  lines  of  natural  beauty 
gave  place  to  hard-and-fast  walls,  walks,  canals, 
avenues.  Beauty  was  stripped  of  grace,  and  strait-laced 
in  starched  stiffness.  Formality — the  line,  the  square, 
the  plummet,  ruled  the  garden. 

But  at  intervals  Nature  proved  too  strong  for  man's 
devices.  The  love  of  Nature  rose  so  high  as  to  mould 
canals  into  lakes,  ponds  into  rustic  fountains  and  water- 
falls, the  straight  walks  into  graceful  bends  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  ;  hedges  and  avenues  were  metamorphosed 
into  groups  ;  architectural  embellishments  gave  way 
to  model  trees.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  was  not  of 
Nature  was  an  offence  to  taste,  and  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden.  Nature  (the  more  ragged  and  wild  the 
better)  hugged  the  feet  of  the  highest  and  most  polished 
architectural  art,  and  the  more  glaring  the  contrast 
between  the  house  and  the  garden,  the  more  perfect  the 
latter.  Hence  the  axe  and  the  saw  were  busy  among 
the  avenues;  canals  and  ponds  disappeared,  the  works 
of  Le  Notre  and  others  passed  away  and  Nature 
held  undisputed  sway  over  garden  and  landscape. 
Formality  was  banished,  and  the  picturesque  purchased 
at  a  great  price. 

Another  turn  of  the  most  kaleidoscopic  of  all  things, 
landscape  taste,  and  behold  tlie  highly  formal  geometric 
style  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  led  back  to  English  gardens 
in  triumph  by  Nesfield  and  others.  The  style,  not- 
withstanding the  expense  it  involves,  took  in  the 
highest  quarters  at  once.  We  meet  with  examples 
all  over  England.  For  instance,  at  Bylaugh, 
Ilolkham,  and  Lynford  Hall,  in  Norfolk  ;  at  Wool- 
verstone  Park,  in  Suffolk ;  at  Castle  Howard, 
Upleatham  and  other  places,  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
at  Witley  Court  and  many  other  places.  Now 
that  the  tide  of  taste  seems  again  turning  towards 
Nature,  pure  and  simple,  it  needs  courage  to  write  in 
favour  of  it.  The  fashion  is  to  run  it  down,  and  it  had 
hard  blows  in  the  notes  **  On  the  Way"  to 
Birmingham,  in  the  Chronicle  last  year,  p.  766.  I 
neither  quote  nor  criticise  these,  but  must  simply 
observe  that  there  is  an  endless  interest  in  the  variety 
of  such  a  garden,  and  a  simple  magnificence  in  its 
massive  splendour,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  any 
style  less  rich  in  sculptured  and  architectural  and 
formal  beauty. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  these  gardens  is  mostly 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  sense  of  security  which  the 
massive  rich  retaining  walls  —  often,  as  here,  sur- 
mounted with  towers,  or  shut  in  with  strong  iron 
gates,  richly  foliated  and  glittering  like  golden  leaves 
— inspire.  The  garden  is  connected,  as  it  were,  with  a 
supplemental  base  floor  of  the  mansion,  almost  equally 
rich  in  colouring,  and  safe  from  intrusion.  This 
perfect  security  invites  repose,  while  the  infinite  variety 
of  details  sustains  interest.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  inequality  of  levels  of  ground  and  walks,  the 
massiveness  and  number  of  the  steps,  the  architecture 
of  the  house  and  garden,  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
scrollwork,  the  perfect  regularity  and  apparently 
intricate  lines  of  beauty  of  the  designer  of  the  flower- 
beds, the  colour  and  modes  of  arranging  the  same,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  relation  to  the  flowers  and  to  the 
sculpture,  vases,  towers,  fountains,  and  the  fountains 
themselves — the  eyes  of  both  gardens  at  Witley  Court, 
for  the  east  front,  though  not  so  large  as  the  south,  is 
almost  equally  beautiful,  and  has  its  fountain  too  ;  the 
volume,  force,  music  in  almost  overpowering  effect  of 
the  rising  and  falling  waters,  the  art  of  the  sculptured 
'figures  pregnant  with  poesy  and  romance— all  are  so 
many  illuminated  leaves  in  a  Book  of  Beauty  spread 
wide  open,  free  to  every  eye. 

The  accompanying  view  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
general  effect  of  these  varied  elements  of  beauty,  only  it 
seems  very  much  smaller  than  it  really  is.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  chief  features  are  the  fountain  in  the 
foreground,  with  the  lines  of  trees,  group  of  beds, 
vases,  boundary  lines,  and  charming  glimpses  of  the  park 
in  the  distance,  The  fountain,  with  its  grand  centre, 
a  figure  of  which  was  given  last  week  at  p.  813,  is  very 
distinct.  On  the  east  front  there  is  yet  another  fountain 
as  the  centre  of  another  garden  or  group  of  flower-beds. 
Anywhere  else  but  at  Witley  Court  this  fountain  would 
be  reckoned  as  of  the  highest  merit.  Here  the  figure  of 
Flora  herself  has  charge  of  the  centre  jet  in  an  elegant 
cornucopia,  an  idea  we  should  like  to  see  more  gene- 
rally carried  out  in  gardens,  for  often  Flora  languisheth 
for  lack  of  water.  Flora  is  supported  by  four  Tritons 
or  Neptune's  trumpeters,  each  also  sending  forth  a  per- 
fect torrent  of  waters,  while  the  fountain  is  surrounded 
with  a  chain  or  trellis  of  jets  crossing  each  other,  that 
forms  the  most  elegant  design  as  of  a  lace  veil  of  waters. 
This  fountain,  though,  of  course,  less  magnificent,  is 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  It  is  not  seen 
in  either  of  these  illustrations. 

How  such  scenes  affect  other  than  horticultural  eyes 
can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  stating  that  the 
Illustrated  I^ndon  Afcw  wrote  of  these  gardens,  about 
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the  time  of  their  completion,  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  revival  of  Art  in  England.  Adverting  to  the  fact 
of  the  introduction  of  the  geometrical  style  of  garden 
into  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  its  subsequent 
rise  in  England  and  declension  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  natural  style 
then  advocated  is  now  considered  as  bald  and  cheerless 
in  winter,  and  utterly  inconsistent  as  an  harmonious 
accompaniment  to  architecture.  Thus  in  the  present 
day  most  (many)  of  the  dressed  grounds  attached  to  our 
great  mansions  have  been  redesigned  on  the  Le  Notre 
principle,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  of 
this  class  of  art  and  the  public.  I  agree  with  most 
of  these  views.  The  garden  is  middle  ground  between 
the  mansion  and  the  park,  belongs  to,  and  to  some 
degree  ought  to  partake  of  the  character  of, 
both.  Those  who  would  convert  it  into  a  park  or 
natural  wilderness  detach  it  from  the  mansion,  and 
leave  an  impracticable  hiatus  between.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  too  much  of  the  house  in  the 
garden.  Architecture  may  embellish,  not  wholly 
dominate  the  garden.  But  this  latter  evil  is  the  least 
of  the  two  ;  and  there  is  less  danger  of  its  prevailing, 
for  expense  with  its  checkstring  is  ever  ready  to  draw 
in  the  twin  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  if  bent  on 
converting  Flora's  domain  into  a  mural  exhibition 
ground  of  taste  and  genius.  And  as  to  water,  it  always 
harmonises  well,  either  at  rest  or  in  motion,  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  adding  new  freshness  and 
beauty  to  each  hue  and  tint  of  colour,  and  fresh  grace 
to  every  perfection  of  form.  On  looking  at  the 
perspective  view,  and  at  the  ground-plan  of  these 
gardens  (see  engravings),  it  will  be  obvious  that  there 
is  a  goodly  admixture  of  shrubs  and  trees  alike  in  the 
gardens  and  park  that  the  eye  takes  in  with  the  garden  ; 
this,  with  the  great  expanse  of  turf,  the  numerous 
scrolls  of  Box,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  inches  to 
as  many  feet  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  design, 
add  sufficient  green  to  tone  down  any  excess  of  bright- 
ness that  might  prevail  in  such  a  large  geometrical 
garden,  covering  several  acres.  The  ground-level  of 
the  garden  is  also  highly  favourable  here.  The  ground, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  steps,  falls  from  the  house  to 
the  fountain,  and  rises  again  rapidly  to  the  terminal 
gates  of  chocolate  and  gold  that  shut  in  the  garden 
from  the  park  at  its  southern  end.  The  scrollwork 
on  either  side  is  thrown  up  and  out  in  the  most  exqui- 
site manner,  revealing  every  line.  The  dots  beyond 
the  scrolls  represent  Irish  Yews,  with  golden  globes, 
grafted  on,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  garden 
trees  at  Elvaston.  Inside  these,  again,  are  round  cir- 
cular masses  of  Aucubas,  Skimmia  japonica,  Daphnes, 
Rhododendrons,  their  masses  being  much  larger,  in 
fact,  than  they  seem  on  the  plans.  Above  the  inside 
of  the  scrollwork  are  masses  of  Waterer's  Holly, 
and  towards  the  corner  wall,  seen  in  the  perspec- 
tive, are  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata, 
Wellingtonias,  Sec  In  fact,  trees  as  well  as  shrubs 
form  quite  important  features  in  these  grand  gar- 
dens. Here  we  find  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata, 30  feet  by  16  feet  ;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  35  feet 
by  iS  feet ;  Picea  grandis,  a  beautiful  specimen,  30  by 
18  feet ;  P.  nobilis,  30  feet ;  P.  cephalonica,  25  feet ; 
P.  Nordmanniana,  24  feet  ;  Taxus  elegantissima, 
Paulownia,  Acer  Negnndo  in  masses,  Biota  aurea, 
Thujas,  Laurels,  Yews  galore,  green  and  golden ; 
masses  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ivies,  Palms, 
Clematis,  Yuccas — all  throw  in  their  sombre  colours  or 
gay  variegation  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  scene  ; 
while,  as  the  plans  show,  standard  Laurels,  Bays, 
Laurustinus,  Roses,  and  spiral  Yews  and  other  shrubs 
impart  that  formality  and  dress  of  finish  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  the  geometrical 
style.  I  have  never  seen  a  geometrical  garden  that 
could  bear  so  much  green  without  distraction.  There 
is  a  bold  sweep  of  Nature  running  through  it  in  its 
shrub  massings  and  tree  furnishings  that  arrests  the  eye 
as  the  note  of  the  nightingale,  among  other  songsters, 
the  ear.  And  yet  there  is  no  confusion  of  style  nor 
dissonance  in  the  harmonious  display  of  beauty.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  march  a  ragged  regiment  of  natural 
recruits  across  the  lines  of  an  army  on  parade.  There 
is  as  much  order  in  the  greens  as  in  the  colours,  and  it 
is  that  that  makes  them  so  welcome.  The  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the  completed  balanced  proportion  of 
the  whole.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  geometrical 
gardens  must  be  furnished  geometrically.  I  know 
of  no  exception  to  this  law.  Any  attempts  to 
alter  it  have  ended  in  discord  and  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Mr.  Westland  has  applied  the  law 
firmly,  and  hence  his  success  in  securing  proportion, 
symmetry,  balance,  as  the  surefooted  attendants  of 
satisfying  beauty  through  every  portion  of  these  fine 
gardens. 

Those  who  have  seen  Witley  will  regret  the  inability 
of  any  illustration  to  do  it  justice.  Many  points  of 
great  beauty  and  interest  cannot  be,  others  are  not, 
shown  in  these  illustrations.  For  instance,  some  chain 
borders  between  the  large  fountain  and  the  raised  part 
of  the  gardens  are  not  shown  at  all,  and  other  details 
as  well  The  beautiful  east  front  panel  garden  and 
fountain  are  also  necessarily  not  given. 

I  do  not  propose  entering  into  the  bedding  out, 
which  in  fact  could  hardly  be  understood,  unless  the 
eye  could  also  take  in  all  the  surroundings.  In  filling 
embroideries  of  Box,  for  instance,  how  very  much  of 
the  effect  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the  Box  ;  the 
colour  (red,  white,  blue,  or  grey)  of  the  walks,  &c. 


Besides,  Mr.  Westland  has  no  fixed  plan.  Sometimes 
he  whips  out  the  Box  altogether,  and  carpet  beds  the 
entire  space  to  the  tune  of  20,000  plants  of  Alternan- 
theras,  Golden  Feathers,  Echeverias,  Sempcrvivums, 
&c.  And  then,  again,  the  Box  is  replaced  and  the 
thin  lines  of  gold,  scarlet,  and  silver  arc  carried  through 
like  the  spirit  of  colour  resting  on  a  green  couch.  In 
other  parts  there  arc  masses  of  colour,  neither  frittered 
away  nor  childish — that  fill  the  eyes  of  the  colourist 
with  delight,  and  so  on  and  on  throughout  the 
grounds. 

Spring  gardening  is  also  practised  successfully  at 
Witley  Court.  The  shrub  beds  are  planted  with 
bulbs,  Forget-me-Nots,  &c.  The  shrubs  are  found 
to  shelter  the  plants  admirably,  and  also  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  flowers — the  three  contrasts  of  shade 
the  shrubs  themselves,  Laurustinus,  Rhododendrons  ; 
the  grand -berried  new  Aucubas,  Golden  Yews,  &c., 
follow,  and  so  the  beauty  becomes  continuous,  or 
nearly  so,  throughout  the  season.  Moreover  there  is 
even  beauty  in  the  order  and  design  of  such  a  garden, 
when  without  a  flower  at  all.  In  the  number,  width, 
and  spotless  cleanliness  of  the  walks,  in  the  greenness 
of  the  grass,  in  the  line  of  the  beds  and  embroidered 
Box,  in  the  form  and  music  of  the  scattered  fountains, 
and  the  equally  exquisite  lines  and  fantastic  shapes  of 
the  waters  at  play,  there  is  a  feast  of  satisfaction  to  the 
eye  of  taste.  And  when  tired  of  Art  the  eye  has  only 
to  sweep  over  the  wall,  or  look  in  any  direction, 
to  find  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  park 
(about  700  acres)  is  well  furnished  with  fine  trees  ;  an 
Oak  within  sight  of  the  garden  measures  36  feet  in 
circumference.  It  struck  me  on  the  spot  that  if  a  few 
groups  of  Heaths  and  Rhododendrons,  backed  by 
Furze  or  Broom,  were  introduced  on  the  rising  ground 
of  the  park,  they  would  link  the  garden  closer  to  it, 
and  break  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  the  stone  wall  by  a 
dissolving  view,  merging  away  from  the  shrub  masses 
inside  to  those  without,  and  the  latter,  again,  into  the 
park,  woodland,  and  distant  scenery.  The  latter  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  pleasing,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  adjacent  hills,  the  latter  rich  in  historic  memories 
as  well  as  picturesque  effects. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gardens  a  water  or  rill 
that  flows  from  these  hills  forms  a  succession  of  pools 
in  a  deep  valley  backed  by  woods.  These  have  a  fine 
effect,  and  this  wooded  bank,  with  the  brook  flowing 
on  for  ever  at  its  base,  offers  grand  facilities  for  other 
styles  of  gardening.  It  would  furnish  a  grand  site  for 
American  plants  by  the  thousand,  wild  and  semi-wild 
plants  and  spring  flowers  by  the  million— rockeries, 
ferneries,  waterfalls,  and,  indeed,  every  natural,  rustic, 
and  picturesque  mode  of  displaying  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  of  Art  also,  veiled  under  Nature.  I 
should  like  to  see  Mr.  Westland  fairly  at  work 
upon  this  site,  exercising  his  known  powers  in  this 
direction. 

The  beauty  of  the  conservatory  and  the  high 
character  of  its  furnishing  have  already  been  adverted  to 
in  t(  Notes  by  the  Way."  The  Camellias  in  the  panels 
on  the  back  wall  are  models  of  culture  and  of  training. 
Vases  also  abound  at  Witley,  richly  embellished  with 
a  profusion  of  delicate  carving.  Mr.  Westland 
attributes  his  great  success  in  furnishing  them  to  lining 
the  inside  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cowdung.  This 
stops  up  the  pores  of  the  vases,  preserves  the  roots  in  a 
more  equable  state  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture  ;  and 
finally,  when  other  sources  of  supply  are  exhausted,  is 
used  as  food.  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  them  is  like- 
wise mulched  with  moss  kept  in  place  by  a  few  stones, 
and  to  these  two  simple  means  Mr.  Westland  attributes 
much  of  his  success  in  vase  furnishing,  a  weak  point  in 
many  fine  gardens. 

The  kitchen  garden  as  it  is,  and  is  to  be,  lies  to  the 
west.  It  is,  as  the  writer  of  the  "Notes"  observed,  in 
transition.  It  is  not  as  it  was,  for  most  of  the  old  houses 
are  pulled  down,  and  the  new  ones  are  not  yet  budt. 
Mr.  Westland  does  well  to  wait  in  patience  ;  and  mean- 
while, in  a  few  nice  pits,  half-span  houses,  and  numbers 
of  tumbledown  places,  he  grows  a  charming  lot  of 
plants  for  the  furnishing  of  his  noble  conservatory  and 
the  immense  flower  garden,  while  he  grows  Pines  under 
difficulties,  with  a  success  only  possible  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art.  Witley  Court,  as  it  is,  is  some- 
thing like  a  sportsman  in  the  field  with  a  double- 
barrelled  rifle,  one  barrel  of  which  persistently  hangs 
fire.  The  first  shot,  the  flower  garden,  has  done 
great  execution  in  the  fields  of  Art ;  and  if  the 
second  is  equally  effective  in  its  bag,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be,  in  the  direction 
of  practical  horticulture — fruit,  plant,  and  vegetable 
growing, — then  will  Witley  assuredly  become  one  of 
the  most  distinguished,  as  it  is  already  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  gardens  in  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  I  rather  think 
a  third  shot,  more  effective,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
these  two,  will  be  heard  by  the  rill,  resounding  through 
the  dell  and  over  the  pools,  and  reverberating  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  wooded  hill  leading  to  the  nursery, 
where  the  site  is  so  charming  and  the  climate  so  good 
for  coniferous  plants  that  a  noble  Picea  grandis  of 
pyramidal  form  measured  25  yards  round  the  tips  of 
the  branches  at  the  base  line. 

One  can  but  wish  that  the  munificent  proprietor  may 
soon  discharge  his  second  and  third  shots,  and  that 
Mr.  Westland  may  be  privileged  to  add  to  or  gather 
the  spoil,  and  to  see  Witley  finished  on  a  scale  which 
shall  be  in  keeping  with  its  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
D.  T.  Fish. 


Ijontc  CcriTesponbcitcc* 

Horticultural  Implements,  &c.  —  No  one  who 
really  looked  into  the  boiler  trials  at  Birmingham  could 
fail  to  see  that  trials  of  this  description  are  of  para- 
mount interest  to  makers  and  dealers,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large.  They,  however,  should  be  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  and  so  far  as  the  trial  of  boilers 
and  heating  apparatus  is  concerned,  a  very  simple  plan 
of  structure  equally  applicable  to  all  boilers  could  be 
hit  upon,  and  simultaneous  trials  resorted  to  under  the 
same  influence  of  weather.  It  was  my  duty  at  Birming- 
ham to  inspect  more  thoroughly  than  probably  any 
other  individual  who  attended  the  exhibition,  the  entire 
exhibition  of  horticultural  appliances,  and  I  was  as- 
tounded with  its  extent.  It  was  far  too  much  crowded 
in  space,  and  too  little  seen,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
weather,  the  superior  attractions  of  the  flower  show, 
and  the  little  time  to  see  it  in.  I  say  unhesitatingly, 
however,  that  in  point  of  interest  to  horticulturists  it 
exceeded  the  plant  department  of  the  exhibition,  and 
was  without  exception  the  greatest  display  of  gardening 
wants  ever  brought  together.  I  am  sure,  from  the  sales 
realised  by  exhibitors  in  the  implement  department, 
that  they  are  only  waiting  opportunities  for  similar 
exhibitions,  and  my  object  in  writing  now  is  to  suggest 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  the  Alexandra  Park 
Company,  or  to  others,  the  desirability  of  communi- 
cating at  once  with  the  makers  of  gardening  imple- 
ments of  every  description,  with  a  view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  exhibition,  where,  first  of  all,  prizes, 
even  if  honorary,  should  be  awarded  by  thoroughly 
competent  judges,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  sale 
of  these  things  on  commission  or  otherwise.  The 
makers  and  exhibitors  themselves  would  gladly  pay 
for  the  exhibition  space,  as  they  did  at  Birmingham, 
and  would,  I  am  sure,  enter  heartily  into  such  a 
scheme,  when  assured  that  no  favour  would  be  shown 
to  any  individual  in  particular.  From  my  experience 
of  the  rich  displays  of  drawing-room  and  dinner-table 
appliances,  in  the  form  of  jardinettes,  flower  pots, 
flower  stands,  and  table  decorations,  and  the  immense 
display  of  elegant  garden  seats,  &c,  at  Birmingham,  I 
am  sure  that  the  exhibition  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  ladies  ;  and  equally  so  the  whole  range  of  gardening 
appliances,  from  the  conservatory  to  the  most  improved 
form  of  mouse-trap,  to  the  gardening  world  at 
large.  The  display  of  horticultural  structures  alone, 
erected  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  makers,  gave 
practical  evidence  of  the  interest  our  horticultural 
builders  took  in  the  exhibition.  In  any  future  trials  of 
these,  I  would  suggest  that  the  judges,  without 
themselves  expressing  any  opinion  to  the  exhibitors, 
should  request  a  competent  person  connected  with  each 
exhibit  to  point  out  what  was  considered  an  improve- 
ment. This  would  enable  the  judges  to  be  practically 
acquainted  with  special  points  of  detail,  and  would  help 
them  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  The  cost,  also,  should 
have  some  weight.  I  hope  something  will  be  done  to 
form  a  central  concentrated  exhibition  of  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  our  horticultural  implement  makers,  and 
I  am  sure  it  needs  only  an  invitation  from  some  respon- 
sible quarter  to  ensure  their  co-operation.  William 
Dean. 

Planting  for  the  Margin  of  a  Lake. — I  have  a 
small  lake,  and  wish  to  plant  its  edges  with  some 
kinds  of  evergreens ;  the  soil  is  a  tolerably  good 
loamy  clay,  with  a  strong  clay  subsoil.  Would  any 
of  your  correspondents  having  a  similar  place  state  the 
names  of  the  best  doers  in  such  a  situation?  There  are 
one  or  two  Portugal  Laurels,  which  seem  to  do  well. 
E.  W.  [Mr.  W.  Buckley,  of  the  Tooting  Nursery, 
has  been  good  enough  to  reply  as  follows  : — 

Of  evergreen  shrubs,  I  would  recommend  double 
Furze,  common  Laurel,  Berberis  japonica,*  B.  Darwinii, 
B.  Aquifolium,  and  *B.  stenophylla  ;  Aucubas,  green  and 
spotted  ;  *Rhododendron  ponticum  and  its  hybrids;  Box, 
common  and  broad-leaved  ;  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and 
Simonsii,  *Daphne  pontica,  Hedera  algierensis  arbo- 
rescens,  Ligustrum  japonicum  and  ovalifoHum,  *Arbutus 
Unedo,  and  Tamarisk.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
should  be  planted  in  peat  soil.  The  following  deciduous 
shrubs  and  trees  are  also  highly  desirable,  if  there  is  room 
for  them,  viz.: — Cut-leaved  Alder,  American  and  Kil- 
marnock Willow,  Red  Dogwood,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  in  variety  ;  Viburnum  ma- 
crocephalum,  and  Hydrangea  hortensis.  The  following 
sub-aquatics  are  very  suitable  to  be  planted  close  to  the 
water: — Iris  Pseudacorus,  and  a  few  varieties  of  I.  ger- 
manica ;  Acorus  Calamus,  Elymus  glaucus,  Ly thrum 
roseum,  Osmunda  regalis,  Epilobium  angustifolium  and 
its  variety  album.  Alt  these  are  very  suitable  for  the 
situation  named.    IV.  Buckley.] 

The  Ixora  coccinea  as  a  Market  Plant. — This 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  market 
and  decorative  purposes,  and  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  about  its  culture,  as  it 
flowers  and  does  so  well  in  48  and  32-size  pots.  First 
of  all  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  from  3  to  4  inches 
in  length,  placed  in  sand  round  the  side  of  large  60-pots, 
and  plunged  into  bottom-heat  in  a  frame  in  the  propa- 
gating house,  in  which  the  lights  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  slide  up  or  down  as  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  air  at  the  back  to  let  off  the  damp.  They  will 
root  here  in  a  short  time,  when  they  must  be  potted  off 
singly  and  grown  on.     The  most  suitable  compost  for 
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the  Ixora  is  peat  and  sand,  the  best  peat  that  can  be 
procured  should  be  used,  and  it  ought  to  be  moist  when 
used,  but  not  wet.  It  should  be  very  sandy,  sand  being 
the  great  root-making  agent  in  the  soil.  The  soil  also 
requires  to  be  broken  rather  fine  for  small  plants.  In 
potting  always  place  the  rough  parts  over  the  crock  to 
insure  good  drainage  ;  they  want  rather  a  firm  pot, 
and  the  soil  should  incline  from  the  side  to  the  centre 
of  the  ball  so  as  the  compost  may  get  thoroughly  wet 
when  watered.  The  Ixora  delights  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, but  will  not  stand  the  use  of  the  syringe,  which 
causes  the  flowers  to  fall  off,  and  the  leaves  to  get 
spotted.  They  are  easily  burnt  with  the  sun,  and  must 
be  well  shaded.  Bug  is  their  greatest  enemy,  and  a  j 
sharp  eye  must  be  kept  after  them.  They  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  when  growing.  It  is  better 
to  let  them  be  well  established  in  their  pots  before 
flowering,  and  if  grown  in  a  brisk  heat  they  will  soon 
mike  nice  healthy  stuff  with  five  or  six  fine  heads  of 
bloom,  and  will  stand  knocking  about  better  than  a 
great  deal  of  the  soft-wooded  stuff  grown  for  deco- 
rative purposes.    IV.  Paul,  Edinburgh. 

Malformed  Digitalis. — "  A  Correspondent  "  for- 
wards us  an  illustration  of  a  not  infrequent  malforma- 
tisn,  which  is  apparently  caused  by  the  confluence  of 
several  flowers  into  one  nearly  regular  bell-shaped 
flower,  as  in  the  subjoined  illustration  (fig.  163).  Some- 
times the  centre  of  the  flower  is  prolonged  into  a  flower- 
bearing  spike,  when  the  appearance  is  even  more 
singular. 

The  New  Queen  Onion. — Kindly  give  me  space 
to  put  on  record  my  high  appreciation  of  this  interesting 
and  useful   novelty.     The  seed   was   not   sown   until 
March   2S,    and   now   the   little    Onion;   are   already 
bulbing,  and  about  the  size  of  Turnip  Radishes  when 
in  their  best  state  for  use.     White  Spanish 
Onions,  sown  a  fortnight  earlier  by  their 
side,   are   but   little   larger   than    knitting 
needles,    thus  demonstrating  in  this  early 
stage   all   the  recommendations  put  forth 
by  the  introducers,  Messrs.   Waite  &  Co. 
I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  the  dis- 
tinctiveness,  and  I  would  add  usefulness, 
of  the  many  new  things  {so  called)  so  tempt- 
ingly arrayed  in  the  bulky  seed  lists  which 
are  now  so  common.     This  at  least  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  gardeners.  J.  £., 
Exeter. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
— It  maybe  assuring  to  Mr.  W.  Thompson 
to  know  that  at  no  time  of  the  day  did 
Silene  Bolanderi  come  before  the  "jury 
who  presided  over  the  proceedings  of  last 
"Wednesday."  I  was  present  at  the  whole 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee on  that  day,  but  the  only  Silene 
we  saw  was  S.  pendula  compacta,  shown 
by  Mr.  William  Cole,  the  Gardens,  Ealing 
Park.  Much  to  Mr.  Cole's  annoyance,  at 
one  period  of  the  day  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  Silene  Bolanderi,  Asa  Gray,  as 
being  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Ipswich,  was  placed  on  Mr.  Cole's  plants. 
What  became  of  the  plants  sent  from 
Ipswich  ?  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  W. 
[They  were  standing  on  the  table  during  great  part  of 
the  meeting,  and,  as  we  understood,  were  "passed" 
by  the  committee.  Eds.] 

The  French  Breakfast  Radish.— I  find  this  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  Radishes  I  have  yet  met  with, 
including  the  numerous  kinds  grown  on  the  Continent, 
and  I  shall  grow  no  other  for  the  future,  except  Wood's 
Early  Frame,  which  is  the  best  of  the  long  red  kinds. 
The  French  Breakfast  is  more  of  an  Olive  shape  than 
round,  bright  red,  with  a  little  white  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bulb,  and  deliciously  tender.  It  comes  in  very 
early,  and  a  succession  can  easily  be  kept  up.  Now 
{Jui  e  16),  when  other  kinds  are  rather  pungent  and 
stringy,  this,  sown  at  the  same  time,  is  tender,  mild, 
and  delicious,  and  I  grow  them  all  extensively  For 
Sail.  [We  can  endorse  our  correspondent's  recommen- 
dation. Eds.] 

Delphinium  nudicaule  elatior. — The  Delphi- 
nium nudicaule  has  now  been  sufficiently  long  before 
the  horticultural  world  to  allow  of  its  value  being  im- 
partially estimated,  and  I  am  therefore  well  content  to 
leave  it  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  I  am 
desirous,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  a  distinct 
variety  of  this  plant,  which  is  at  present  but  little,  if  at 
all,  known,  and  which  will  prove,  I  think,  a  great 
acquisition.  The  form  first  introduced  by  me  was,  as 
is  well  known,  comparatively  dwarf  in  habit ;  for 
although  a  taller  variety  was  raised  about  the  same 
time,  and  may  have  been  accidentally  distributed  when 
not  in  bloom,  it  was  for  the  moment  considered 
inferior  to  the  other,  and  was,  consequently,  kept  in 
hand.  Further  acquaintance  with  this  variety  has  led, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  fully  equals  the 
dwarfer  form  already  distributed  in  its  effectiveness  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  while  it  possesses  merits  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  most  apparent  distinctions  consist, 
doubtless,  in  its  taller  virgate  stem,  pyramidal  habit, 
and  greatly  elongated  panicle  of  flowers,  the  former 


not  seldom  reaching  a  height  of  3  feet,  of  which  nearly 
two  are  occupied  by  the  inflorescence.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  important  if  less  obvious  differ- 
ences, of  which  the  most  striking  is  in  the  character  of 
the  tubers.  These,  in  the  dwarf  forms,  are  so  com- 
paratively small,  that  they  might  almost  be  covered  by 
a  wineglass,  and  very  rarely  exceed  2  inches  in  length, 
but  in  the  plant  under  consideration  they  are  often 
from  5  to  8  inches  long,  and  in  some  instances  this  is 
exceeded — the  tubers  of  each  fascicle  diverging  consider- 
ably. It  is,  I  think,  a  hardier  plant,  and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  of  much  longer  duration,  being,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  three  years'  cultivation  can  enable  one  to 
judge,  a  real  perennial,  increasing  in  size  and  vigour 
year  by  year,  and  capable  of  increase  by  division  at  the 
root  to  a  certain  extent  when  sufficiently  strong.  This 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  dwarfer  form,  which  requires 
to  be  frequently  renewed  by  seed,  and  does  not  bloom 
vigorously  after  the  third  season.  On  the  other  hand 
the  individual  blossoms  of  Delphinium  nudicaule 
elatior  are  often  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  dwarf  form, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  their  much  greater 
number,  which  ensures  a  longer  period  of  bloom. 
There  is  indeed  a  distinct  character  about  the  flowers 
of  each  variety,  those  of  the  dwarf  form  being  shorter 
with  a  thicker  curved  spur,  those  of  the  taller  one 
having  a  longer,  straighter,  and  more  slender  spur,  and 
a  more  open  mouth  with  projecting  petals.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  elatior  produces  with  me  but  few 
seeds,  but  they  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
the  dwarfer  plant.  In  both  varieties  there  is  the  same 
tendency  to  variation  in  the  forms  and  tints  of  the 
foliage,  and  in  the  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers. 
A  group  of  about  half  a  dozen  plants  produces  a  really 
splendid,  I  may  almost  say  unique  effect,  and  few 
things  would  be  finer  than  a  small  bed  of  it  edged  with 
the  Aquilegia  glandulosa   var.    jucunda,    which   is  of 
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dwarfer  habit  than  the  other  forms,  and  blooms  at  the 
same  time.  My  plants  of  the  Delphinium  have  been 
in  bloom  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  present  time, 
and  are  many  of  them  still  very  attractive.  The 
distinctive  appellation  elatior  has  been  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  as  long  ago  as  1840, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of  Flora  of  North 
America,  recognised  the  existence  of  two  distinct  forms 
of  this  plant.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  as  the 
description  given  of  D.  nudicaule  elatior  may  suggest 
to  some  readers  the  possibility  of  its  being  identical 
with  the  D.  cardinale  of  Hooker,  I  am  able  to  state 
with  confidence  that  the  two  plants  are  quite  distinct, 
though  closely  related.  It  is  now  about  20  years  since 
I  first  cultivated  the  D.  cardinale,  when  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  but  speedily  lost  it  ;  and  my  recollec- 
tions are  necessarily  somewhat  imperfect.  I  have, 
however,  recently  raised  a  few  plants,  one  of  which  is 
about  to  flower.  The  character  of  the  foliage  alone 
would  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  either  of  the  forms 
of  D.  nudicaule,  the  leaves  being  very  deeply  divided, 
with  very  narrow,  distant,  sharply-pointed  segments, 
especially  those  near  the  summit.  I  believe  that  when 
the  plant  expands  its  blossoms  ample  differences  will 
be  apparent ;  but  however  that  may  be,  there  is  one 
unmistakable  and  very  interesting  distinction  between 
these  two  plants  in  the  manner  in  which  their  seeds 
germinate.  In  both  forms  of  D.  nudicaule  the  two 
cotyledons  are  invariably  connate,  so  that  the  plumule 
appears  to  emerge  laterally  from  the  soil.  In  D. 
cardinale  the  cotyledons  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the 
plumule  rises  in  the  ordinary  way  from  their  midst. 
IV.  Thompson,  Ipswich.  [A  photograph  sent  by  Mr. 
Thompson  shows  the  plant  to  be  elegantly  pyramidal 
in  habit  and  very  free  flowering.   Eds.] 

Silk  Cultivation. — In  reference  to  your  leader 
(p.  773)  on  tnc  very  important  matter  of  silk  cultivation, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  experiment 
you  suggest  was  tried  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's  about 


40  years  ago  with  some  degree  of  success.  I  am  told 
by  an  eye-witness  that  the  worms  were  placed  on  a 
very  large  Mulberry  tree,  the  tree  growing  close  to  the 
wall  in  a  walled  garden.  There  they  lived,  and  so  far 
prospered,  that  they  stripped  the  tree  of  its  leaves, 
reached  maturity,  and,  being  removed,  duly  spun, 
hatched  from  the  cocoon,  and  laid  eggs,  of  which  a 
quantity  were  given  to  my  informant,  but  he  not  caring 
to  attend  to  the  matter  further,  gave  them  away,  and  is 
unable  to  trace  their  history  as  to  hatching  or  the  next 
generation.  In  this  case  the  great  difficulty  of  warmth 
must  have  been  partially  met  by  the  position  of  the 
tree  near  a  wall  in  a  walled  garden,  but  in  my  own 
experiments  I  have  found  the  English  night  tempe- 
rature tell  very  unfavourably.  In  an  experiment  I  tried 
with  reference  to  temperature  the  worms  in  a  vinery 
throve  most  excellently,  those  in  a  room  closed  at 
night  fairly,  but  thecorresponding  set  in  a  loft  thoroughly 
open  to  external  air  day  and  night  did  not  grow  kindly, 
looked  stunted,  were  cold  and  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
had  a  much  greater  percentage  of  deaths.  Where  such 
great  authorities  speak,  it  appears  hardly  allowable  for 
an  amateur  to  make  any  suggestion,  but  the  point 
occurs  whether  the  important  matter  is  not  so  much  the 
freshness  of  the  air  as  its  purity,  and  this  point  is  the 
most  easily  met.  In  experimenting  with  worms  I  have 
fed  them  by  placing  branches  of  the  Mulberry  in  earth. 
In  this  way  the  dirt  falls  on  the  earth,  and  can  easily 
be  covered  or  removed  ;  the  offensive  smell  is  neutral- 
ised, and  the  worms  are  fed  on  perfectly  uninjured 
food,  free  from  mould,  dirt,  or  bruises,  and  are  also 
able  to  exercise  themselves  in  their  natural  manner  ; 
and  on  this  method  I  hardly  lost  any.  The  plan  is  not 
wasteful,  for  the  worms  consume  every  morsel,  and 
rarely  stray  even  at  spinning  time  from  their  sprays  ; 
and  though  I  did  not  move  them  at  night  myself  I 
should  feel  no  doubt  they  might  (if  wished)  be  safely 
carried  on  their  sprays,  and  their  quarter 
changed  by  day  or  night  as  weather  re- 
quired.  O. 

I  read  with    much   pleasure    and 

interest  your  article  on  the  silkworm,  and 
feel    sure    the    thanks    of  many    will    be 
accorded  to  Dr.  Chavannes  and  M.  Roland 
for   their    practical    hints,    which,    to   all 
interested  in   the  cultivation  of  this  most 
useful  insect,  will  be  very  acceptable.  Some 
questions  will  have  to  be  answered  before 
we  can  expect  their  cultivation  to  become 
general ;    one  will  be  to  study  M.  Roland's 
treatise,  and  next,  the  all-important  one, 
how  and  where  the  silk  is  to  be  disposed 
of,  presuming  it  is  essential  that  the  silk 
from   the    cocoon  should    be  in    as    few 
pieces  as  possible.       I    have  contrived   a 
very   economical   and   useful   winder,    by 
which  last  year  I  wound  from  one  cocoon 
without   breakage  in  a  continuous  length 
from  500  to  800  yards,  and  of  clean  silk 
obtained  from  700  cocoons,  weighing  about 
I  oz.   3  grains    of  beautiful  silk ;   this   I 
exhibited    at    our  agricultural   and  floral 
show  last  year.     The  Mulberry  seems  to 
flourish   in   this  locality,  and  I  feel  sure  if 
the  Press  takes  the  matter  up  it  will  induce 
many    mechanics,    cottagers,    and    others 
(especially  now  they  have  snorter  time  to 
work,    and  more  holidays   than   in   years 
past),  to  cultivate  and  take  an  interest  in  what  may  be- 
come an  importantcommercial  enterprise,  and  bring  more 
grist  to  the  mill  than  pigs  or  poultry,  without  the  risk  of 
causing  epidemics  from  the  odour  of  the  former.  I  have 
heard  the  silk  when  clean  wound  is  worth  about  25*.  per 
ounce  ;  this  seems  a  high  figure,  perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  will   kindly   answer  these  queries.     If 
necessary,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  a  statement  of  our 
treatment   of  the   insect  from   its   hatching  to    when 
the  grains  are  laid.    I  wish  I  had  known  of  the  import- 
ance of  supplying  healthy  grains— I  could  have  given 
millions  away,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  were  thrown 
into  the  fire.    W.  F.  C,  Cheltenham. 

Dimorphism  in  Forsythia. — My  experience  of 
English  cultivated  specimens  coincides  exactly  with 
what  Dr.  Gray  writes  of  the  American.  When 
describing  these  shrubs  for  my  Handbook,  I  discovered 
this  peculiarity,  and  I  examined  flowers  from  as  many 
plants  as  were  accessible  at  the  time,  and  found  all  of 
F.  viridissima  with  short  stamens  and  a  long  style,  and 
all  of  F.  suspensa  with  long  stamens  and  a  short  style. 
Although  all  my  plants  agreed  in  this  particular,  it 
occurred  to  me  also  that  the  opposite  forms  of  each 
species  might  probably  exist,  if  not  in  cultivation,  in  a 
wild  state,  and  therefore  I  gave  this  difference  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing character,  with  a  note  of  interrogation  as  to 
its  constancy.    IV.  />'.  Hemsley. 

Clay  Balls  for  Burning.— If  "  C.  I.."  lives  within 
reach  of  culm  or  lignite  beds,  he  will  find  an  immense 
saving  in  using  it  with  clay  as  fuel.  Nothing  else  is 
burnt  here  in  cottage  or  kitchen  fireplaces,  and  we  are 
now  erecting  a  vinery  and  Cucumber-house  to  be 
heated  by  it.  The  culm  is  mostly  found  in  surface  pits 
in  the  Welsh  coal  districts,  and  is  very  different  in 
appearance  to  coal,  being  composed  of  flat  shining 
flakes,  which  burn  with  no  perceptible  smoke.  We 
paid  in  the  dear  time  last  autumn,  35*.  a  ton  for  coal ; 
for  culm,  which  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  at  about  12*.  6d. 
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a  ton  at  the  ship's  side.  The  culm  after  being  mixed, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Earley,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  parts  culm  to  one  of  clay,  is  taken  quite  wet  in 
the  hand  and  tossed  till  it  assumes  the  shape  and  is  about 
half  the  size  of  a  French  roll.  About  two  dozen  of 
these  rolls  are  then  taken  in  a  pan,  the  fire  lighted,  and 
the  rolls  built  in  a  circle  like  a  child's  brick  house  upon 
it,  leaving  a  funnel  all  through,  with  a  hole  at  the  top 
large  enough  to  receive  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  or  pan. 
After  the  fire  is  once  lighted,  nothing  is  used  but  the 
culm  rolls,  which  are  built  on  to  the  top  as  the  fire 
sinks,  and  it  is  never  allowed  to  go  out.  As  there  is 
no  perceptible  smoke  or  flame,  a  tidy  Welsh  housewife 
will  keep  the  back  and  sides  of  her  fireplace  beautifully 
whitewashed,  a  fire  for  cooking  purposes  superior  to 
coal,  and  only  equalled  by  charcoal,  being  always 
ready.  F.  R.  Rodd,  West  Pembrokeshire,  June  10. 

Transfer  of  Variegation  from  Scion  to  Stock. — 
Some  12  months  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
tree  of  rich  golden  foliage  which  far  surpassed  anything 
of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen  for  richness  of  effect  and 
colour.  On  examination  1  found  it  to  be  a  Horse  Chest- 
nut, evidently  diseased,  from  some  cause  in  the  soil  or 
situation.  1  procured  some  buds  in  July  last,  and 
worked  them  on  some  strong  stocks  at  about  3  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground.  A  number  of  the  buds  have  failed ; 
but  strange  to  say,  many  of  the  stocks  have  produced 
foliage  exactly  like  the  parent  of  the  scion,  though  the 
buds  themselves  are  dead.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
stocks  are  so  affected  in  which  the  buds  are  growing, 
as  it  is  not  the  rule  to  let  such  stocks  show  their  own 
foliage,  nor  can  I  see  any  signs  of  it  in  the  growing 
buds.  My  opinion  is  that  many  of  the  buds  had  not 
vitality  enough  in  them  to  keep  them  alive  through  the 
winter  ;  but  that  during  their  short  time  of  existence 
they  imparted  the  variegation  to  the  stock,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  growing  buds  they  may  have  been  more 
vigorous,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  stock,  have  out- 
grown the  variegation  altogether.  Another  curious 
thing  connected  with  the  matter  is,  there  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  the  variegation  in  the  foliage  of  any  one 
of  the  stocks  below  the  incision  made  at  the  time  of 
budding.  H.  House,  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol. 
[See  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  in  our 
present  issue  for  a  similar  case.  Eds.] 

Silenes  at  South  Kensington. — It  was  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  that  I  read  Mr. 
Thompson's  letter  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners1 
Chronicle  in  reference  to  the  Silene  he  sent  to  South 
Kensington  on  the  4th  inst.  It  so  happens  that  on  the 
same  date  I  sent  six  examples,  lifted  from  the  beds,  of  a 
compact-flowering  Catchfly,  under  the  name  of  Silene 
pendula  compacta,  and  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  My  Silene  is  simply 
a  compact  form  of  Silene  pendula,  which  originated 
here  four  years  since  in  one  of  the  beds  filled  with  that 
well-known  species.  It  is  in  every  way  similar  to  the 
species,  excepting  that  it  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches 
in  height,  and  forms  dense  cushions  about  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  its  season  is  perfectly  covered  with 
flowers.  The  plants  raised  from  the  original  plant  were 
in  part  exactly  like  the  seed  parent,  and  in  part 
like  the  old  type.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  the  latter.  The 
second  season  the  seed  was  saved  from  a  stock  of 
plants  grown  in  the  reserve  ground,  and  from  which 
the  plants  resembling  the  species  were  weeded  out, 
and  all  the  plants  raised  from  the  seed  came  perfectly 
true.  Since  then  we  have  not  had  a  plant  which  has 
shown  the  slightest  signs  of  reversion,  and  we  may  now 
regard  the  variety  as  permanently  fixed.  I  mention 
these  particulars  to  show  that  it  is  unmistakably  a 
variety  of  Silene  pendula,  and  in  no  way  related  to 
Silene  Bolanderi,  which  Mr.  Thompson  states  he 
exhibited.  The  notice  in  the  contemporary  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  refers  to  my  Silene,  the 
reporter  being,  no  doubt,  misled  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's card  before  my  plants.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case,  as  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  having  sent  a  plant, 
and  in  the  notice  my  fine  specimens  are  referred  to. 
William  Cole,  Gr.,  Ealing  Park. 

The  Hardiness  of  Ivies.— It  is  generally  believed 
that  all  Ivies  are  hardy.  By  all  I  mean  the  species — 
the  European,  African  (Irish),  and  Asiatic  Ivies,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  first ;  but  I  had  a 
porch  covered  principally  by  one  very  handsome  and 
vigorous  plant  of  Asiatic  Ivy,  Hedera  Rcegneriana  (which 
is  said  to  attain  enormous  dimensions  in  Nepaul),  whose 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  were  very  striking,  and  which 
sustained  the  decaying  wooden  trellis  by  which  it  had 
been  originally  supported.  There  was  a  second  plant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  porch,  less  robust.  One  severe  night 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1871  (I  did  not  note 
the  exact  date),  inflicted  a  shock  from  which  they  never 
recovered  ;  and  it  was  the  frost  which  did  it,  because 
both  plants  suffered  alike.  A  Baronne  Prevost  Rose, 
budded  on  a  Briar,  growing  at  the  same  spot,  took  no 
harm.  The  stronger  Ivy  tried  hard  to  live,  but  could 
not.  The  two  are  replaced  by  a  Birthwort  and  a 
Jackman's  Clematis,  which,  though  they  do  not  render 
the  same  kind  of  service,  will  not  probably  fail  me  in 
time  of  need.  If  this  case  be  not  isolated,  the  Hedera 
Rcegneriana  must  be  regarded,  like  the  Arbutus,  as 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  frost  a  little  more  severe  than 
usual.     The  gaps  caused  by  the  loss  of  these  "balf- 


hardy"  shrubs  are  so  vexatious  as  almost  to  dissuade 
one  from  using  them.  E.  S.  D. 

Hawthorn  as  an  Esculent.  —  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  not  angry  at  my  opinion  of  his  "  crisp  Haw- 
thorn shoot."  I  have  read  his  remarks  with  pleasure 
(as  one  always  does  when  he  writes  on  horticultural 
subjects),  yet  without  being  convinced  that  Hawthorn 
will  ever  be  used  as  a  "healthy  esculent."  If  he  means 
that  the  said  shoots  are  good  medicinally — like  "Larch 
broth  "and  "  grass  stolons  " — I  will  not  quarrel  with 
him  ;  but  I  think  he  will  find  in  his  original  recom- 
mendation of  Hawthorn  that  it  was  as  a  new  dish  for 
the  poor  that  he  introduced  it  to  our  notice.  *'  Your 
correspondent,"  says  Mr.  F.,  "wisely  said  little  about 
the  cooking."  Of  course,  sir;  I  am  a  modest  person. 
But  will  Mr.  F.  kindly  give  us  his  method  of  cooking 
Hawthorn  and  making  it  eatable  ?  If  he  will  I'll  try 
again.  J.  B.  C,  Fontmel. 

A  Land  Measurer.— An  instrument  for  measuring 
land  or  laying  out  certain  spaces  in  a  field  is  here 
shown  (fig.  164).  It  consists  of  a  handle  of  wood  of 
such  a  size  as  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  one  hand, 
into  the  bottom  of  which  are  affixed  two  curved  bars  of 
heavy  wire  or  light  iron  rod.  A  cross-bar  is  loosely 
riveted  to  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  curved  bars,  and 
holes  are  punched  into  the  other  end  of  it  of  the  same 
size  as  a  hole  punched  through  the  second  curved  bar. 
A  small  thumb-screw  or  spring  key  passing  through 
the  holes  keeps  the  curved  bars  or  legs  of  the  instru- 
ment stretched  apart  at  the  required  distance.  If  it  is 
required  to  measure  a  certain  number  of  rods  along  a 
fence,  the  legs  are  set  4  feet  and  i\  inch  apart.  Four 
of  these  spaces  equal  1  rod.  The  instrument,  taken  in 
the  right  hand,  is  turned  around  as  the  person  walks 
along  in  a  straight  line,  and  as  the  points  of  the  legs 
touch  the  ground,  each  one  marks  off  a  quarter  of  a 
rod.  If  drills  or  hills  are  wanted,  the  legs  are  set  at 
whatever  distance  apart  they  are   required,    and   the 


FlG.    164. — LAND   MEASURER. 

spaces  may  be  set  off  as  quickly  as  a  person  can  walk. 
From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Figs. — In  his  report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Show  your  reporter  does  justice  to  my  dish  of  Figs, 
but  in  the  list  of  awards  he  gives  the  first  prize  to  Mr. 
Miles  instead  of  to  me.  Will  you  kindly  correct  this? 
W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  [Our  reporter 
is  not  responsible  for  the  errors  in  the  advertised  list  of 
awards,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Society's  officials. 
Eds.] 

Hardiness  of  Ferns. — In  reference  to  the  inquiry 
of  "J.,"  at  p.  816,  allow  me  to  state,  that  a  few  days 
ago  I  saw  in  a  garden  at  Torquay,  Platyloma  falca- 
tum,  P.  rotundifolium,  Adiantum  a;thiopicum,  and  some 
other  Fems  which  I  had  never  before  seen  out  of  green- 
houses, not  only  living,  but  flourishing.  The  Adiantum 
tethiopicum  was  spreading  itself  among  the  other 
plants,  and  throwing  up  its  fresh  fronds,  almost  like 
the  Oak  Fern.  In  such  a  garden  many  New  Zealand 
Ferns — even  Todea  superba  and  Dicksonia — would 
doubtless  do  well.  J.  C. 

■  I  am  very  glad  to  find  somebody  venti- 
lating the  question  of  Hardy  Ferns,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  requires  definitely  settling  to  enable  exhibitors  to 
stage  their  plants  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that 
they  will  not  be  disqualified.  In  a  class  for  "hardy 
Ferns"  I  should  not  stage  Athyrium  Goringianum 
pictum,  for  I  can  only  grow  it  in  Lancashire  with 
heat.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  house  where  frost  is  only 
excluded,  but  without  success.  Lastreas  opaca, 
Sieboldii  and  Standishii,  Onychium  japonicum  and 
the  two  Woodwardias  are,  I  think,  all  admissable, 
but  certainly  not  the  Adiantum  ffithiopicum,  Dick- 
sonia antarctica,  Pteris  scaberula,  Todea  superba,  or 
Trichomanes  radicans.  Regarding  the  Trichomanes, 
I  should  hesitate  in  judging  to  throw  an  exhibitor  out, 
though  I  consider  it  wiser  to  show  it  in  a  class  for  British 
Ferns.  It  has  been  shown  both  as  a  hardy,  a  British,  and 
an  exotic  Fern,  and  passed  the  fiat  of  the  judges  under  all 
three  heads,  though  not  unchallenged.  Surely  this  can- 
not but  be  wrong.     Pteris  scaberula  again  is,  I  am 


afraid,  a  disqualifier  in  a  hardy  class.  I  speak  from 
painful  experience  on  this  point.  Cyrtomium  falcatum 
and  C.  caryotideum  are  admissible.  My  own  desire  is  to 
see  the  class  for  hardy  Ferns  entirely  abolished  from 
all  our  schedules,  because  its  existence  opens  a  very 
wide  field  for  dissension.  I  would  class  Ferns  as 
exotics — hardy  exotics  and  British — though  I  am  rather 
opposed  to  the  hardy  exotic  class,  some  judges  refusing 
to  pass  plants  that  are  readily  admitted  by  others. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  last 
year,  at  Birmingham,  I  only  received  an  "extra"  prize 
for  my  six  hardy  exotics,  being  told  afterwards  that 
one  of  the  judges  did  not  recognise  some  of  my  plants 
as  fairly  belonging  to  that  class.  I  have  heard  that 
one  of  our  greatest  authorities  will  not  pass  Adiantum 
Capillus-  Veneris  in  a  class  for  hardy  Ferns,  though  it  is 
a  native  of  this  country  ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  I 
dare  say  many  will  agree  that  it  is  right,  though  I  am 
of  a  different  opinion,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  every 
British  Fern  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  pass  muster 
in  a  hardy  class,  though  the  preference  might  fairly  be 
given  to  a  lot  containing  nothing  but  plants  known  to 
be  thoroughly  hardy.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  F.R.H.S., 
Preston.  [This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  more  so 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  decisions  in  such 
cases  will  always  reflect  the  personal  experience  of  the 
censors,  and  therefore  are  liable  to  vary.  We  ourselves 
think  all  Britsh  Ferns  ought  to  count  as  hardy,  and 
yet  we  know  some  two  or  three  are  not  so,  strictly 
speaking.  As  to  Hardy  Exotics  we  see  no  good  defi- 
nition, unless  a  geographical  one  were  adopted — for 
jnstance,  European  Ferns,  Japanese  Fems,  &c.   Eds.] 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  June  6.— Professor  Thi  ,<• '- 
ton  Dyer,  in  his  third  lecture  on  "Aspects  of  Vegetati  Jn," 
discussed  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Isles. 

At  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  period  the  climate  of 
Europe  became  almost  arctic  in  character.  The  land  had 
then  a  much  greater  extension  in  a  N.W.  direction  than 
at  present,  and  the  British  Isles  formed  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Thames,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Weser, 
all  formed  branches  of  one  large  river  discharging  into  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  present  position  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 
After  this  there  came  a  period  when  the  land  gradually 
sank.  The  Welsh  mountains  were  slowly  submerged,  and 
at  the  height  of  1300  feet  we  now  find  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  sea  at  that  level  once  washed  their 
flanks.  Scotland  appears  not  to  have  been  depressed  to 
the  same  extent — probably  for  not  more  than  500  feet. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  at  this  time  only  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  icy  islets,  on  which  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  few  arctic  plants  may  have  survived.  After  this  the 
land  levels  were  once  more  raised  above  the  sea,  and  the 
rivers  again  resumed  their  course.  The  connection  with 
the  Continent  was  no  doubt  at  first  restored-  as  well  as 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— by  land,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  the  debris  of  glacier  action  carried 
out  to  sea  by  icebergs,  and  gradually  accumulated  on  the 
sea  bottom.  In  process  of  time  the  ocean  worked  its  way 
through  these  less  substantial  barriers,  and  the  British 
islands  became  detached  altogether,  as  they  have 
remained  ever  since.  The  climate,  at  first  Revere 
during  these  changes,  gradually  ameliorated.  Now  how- 
ever imaginative  this  connection  with  the  Continent 
may  seem,  there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  lor  believing 
that  it  once  existed.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the 
fact  about  our  native  reptiles.  In  Belgium  there  are  22 
indigenous  kinds  ;  of  these  only  ri  are  found  in  England, 
and  but  five  in  Ireland.  If  we  suppose  that  a  westward 
migration  of  these  animals  was  interrupted  by  the  s  ;ver- 
ance  of  the  continuous  land  surface,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
having  tailed  out  in  this  way  the  tardier  ones  would  never 
be  able  to  make  as  much  way  as  the  others.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Isles  also  quite 
agrees  with  the  theory  that  it  has  been  derived  from  the 
Continent,  and  at,  comparatively  speaking,  no  very  dis- 
tant date. 

There  are  no  plants  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  British 
Isles,  and  there  are  only  two  which  are  not  found  else- 
where in  Europe.  Our  flora  is,  therefore,  a  fragment  of 
the  European.  Here  are  some  figures  which  show  the 
number  of  species  found  in  different  areas  : — Europe, 
ro.ooo ;  British  Isles,  1263;  Ireland,  1000;  Middlesex, 
859  ;  Isle  of  Wight,  753  ;  site  of  Exhibition  of  1862,  South 
Kensington,  130.  Twenty-seven  plants  are  peculiar  to  the 
East  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  these  may  be  the  last 
survivors  of  the  arctic  vegetation  which  existed  there  from 
the  time  of  the  first  refrigeration.  Eighteen  Irish  plants  are 
not  British.  The  well-known  London  Pride,  Saxifragaum- 
brosa,  and  some  other  species  nearlyallied  to  it,  are  found 
in  the  South-west  of  Ireland,  and  again  upon  the  Pyrenees. 
Erica  mediterranea  is  found  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and 
Western  France.  Trichomanes  radicans,  the  Killarney 
Fern,  occurs  in  Spain,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira.  Arbutus 
Unedo  grows  at  Killarney,  and  extends  from  South-west 
France  to  Greece.  Dabeocia  polifolia  is  found  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Western  France,  Spain,  and  the  Azores. 

Nineteen  plants  are  peculiar,  as  far  as  the  British  Isles 
are  concerned,  to  the  Cornish  and  Devon  peninsula.  Of 
these  Erica  vagans  and  E.  ciliaris  are  found  in  Western 
France  and  Spain.  Lobelia  urens,  with  us  only  known 
from  Axminster,  occurs  in  West  France,  Spain,  and 
Madeira. 

These  representatives  of  the  flora  of  Western  Europe 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a  migration  from  it  to  us 
in  a  N.W.  direction.  In  other  respects  our  flora  is  in  a 
great  measure  that  of  Central  Europe. 

The  British  Isles  shared  equally  with  N.W.  Europe  in 
the  northward  migration  of  trees  as  the  climate  became 
milder.  In  the  Danish  peat,  Pine  is  found  at  the  bottom, 
Oak  succeeds,  and  Beech  now  flourishes  on  the  surface. 

Pine  was  a  native  of  Ireland  within  the  historical  period, 
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but  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  Oak  is  rare  in  Ireland. 
The  Beech  is  not  indigenous  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and 
in  Scandinavia  it  does  not  extend  beyond  6o°  L. 

The  two  plants  which  are  not  found  on  the  European 
continent  are  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana — known  from 
one  spot  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  but  indigenous  also 
to  North  America — and  Eriocaulon  septangulare.  The 
last  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  its  presence  on  the  margin  of 
the  first  land  coming  from  the  ocean  may  be  due  to  migra- 
tory birds.  The  Orchid  may  be  a  fragment  of  the  old 
Miocene  vegetation  which  has  in  some  unaccountable 
way  got  stranded  in  its  present  position,  though  extinct 
elsewhere  on  the  main  land. 

June  18. — The  near  approach  of  the  great  provincial 
show  at  Bath  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  meeting  held 
this  day,  but  little  of  interest  being  staged.  At  the 
general  meeting,  which  was  of  a  mere  formal  character, 
Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  called  attention  to  Cyclobothra 
pulchella,  ,an  interesting  Liliaceous  plant  from  California, 
the  seeds' of  which  had  been  originally  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  which  was  first  described  in  the 
Society's  Transactions.  Lilium  Washingtonianum  hardly 
fulfilled  at  present  the  expectations  that  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Californian  Sierra  Nevada  had  given  rise 
to.  The  flowers  also  had  turned  of  a  duller  and  darker 
pink,  and  this  they  appeared  to  have  done  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  being  at  first  almost  white.  Wild 
specimens  were  said  to  stand  3—5  feet  high,  with  a  raceme 
of  12 — 18  flowers,  reaching  a  foot  in  length.  Mr.  Barr's 
collection  of  Lilies  was  worth  examination.  L.  tenui- 
folium  was  a  curious  though  small  species  from  Northern 
Asia  ;  L.  Szovitzianum  was  represented  by  a  number  of 
plants,  some  with  the  flowers  quite  free  from  spotting. 
Flowers  were  also  shown  by  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendron  blandfordiasflorum,  from  seedling 
plants  received  from  Kew,  and  now  flowering  in  the  open 
air  at  Combe  Royal,  Kingsbridge,  South  Devon.  The 
shrub  flowers  every  year  in  the  open  air  at  Kew. 

Scientific  Committee. — Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Capanema,  from  Rio  Janeiro  (introduced  by 
Dr.  Hooker),  mentioned  that  the  fruit  of  Anona  palustris 
was  poisonous.  He  also  described  the  destruction  of  the 
Orange,  Peach,  and  Cotton  plants,  more  especially  at 
Milagres,  in  the  province  of  Ciara,  from  the  attacks  of  a 
coccus.  An  Orange  tree  of  historic  interest,  more  than 
200  years  old,  had  been  destroyed  by  this  insect. 

Mr.  McLachlan  thought  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  species  at  work,  inasmuch  as  different  species  of 
coccus  markedly  affected  particular  plants  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

Dr.  Masters  reported  upon  the  double  Lobelia  Erinus, 
referred  to  him  at  the  last  meeting.  It  appeared  to 
be  quite  novel.  The  calyx  was  normal,  the  corolla  was 
affected  by  a  dedoublcment,  being  repeated  three  or  four 
times  ;  the  stamens  were  more  or  less  petaloid,  the  ovary 
was  represented  by  obscure  carpellary  leaves  bearing 
ovules  on  the  margins.  The  flower  still  preserved  its 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  changes  were  such  that  propa- 
gation by  seed  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Baker  sent  a  synanthic  flower  of  Lilium  pyrenaicum, 
composed  of  two  confluent  individual  flowers. 

A  cutting  of  a  yellow-leaved  Laburnum  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Lane,  Berkhampstead,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
broken  from  the  old  stem  of  a  green  variety  budded  some 
time  since  with  the  yellow  variety  now  shown.  The 
original  yellow  buds  inserted  on  the  green-stemmed  kind 
died,  but  the  yellow  variety  has  since  broken  out  both 
above  and  below  the  place  of  insertion. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  remarked  that  it  was  difficult 
in  some  cases  to  be  sure  that  the  variegated  shoots  pro- 
duced were  the  result  of  infection  and  not  of  accidentally 
coincident  bud  variation. 

Dr.  Masters  mentioned  the  case  of  Abutilon  Thom- 
son!, which  threw  out  variegated  shoots  after  grafting  with 
a  variegated  variety,  but  ceased  to  do  so  after  the  inserted 
graft  died.  Examples  of  Peridermium  Pini  on  Scotch  Fir 
from  Messrs  Sang,  were  shown  by  Dr.  Masters. 

A  report  was  communicated  from  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  referring  the  thread  bbght  of  Tea  brought  before 
the  committee  by  Mr.  Grote  to  a  species  provisionally  des- 
cribed [in  Gard.  C/iro/i.,p.  811]  asCorticium  repens,  Berk. 

Mr.  Grote  remarked  that  it  infested  jungle  trees,  such 
as  Chestnut,  as  well  as  the  Tea. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Albert 
Miiller : — 

"The  interior  of  the  axillary  swellings  of  the  Apple 
twigs  received,  presents  exactly  the  "same  disorganised  cel- 
lular structure  as  that  produced  by  certain  four-footed 
Acaridae  (Phytoptus)  in  the  twigs  of  many  other  trees. 

"  Microscopical  examination  of  the  present  specimens 
has,  however,  failed  in  turning  up  the  mites,  which  I  feel 
convinced  are  the  real  cause  of  this  mischief.  I  attribute 
their  absence  to  the  use  of  some  compound  with  which 
the  twigs  seem  to  have  been  covered.  The  present  speci- 
mens are  last  year's  growth  ;  the  parent  mites  oviposit 
in  the  spots  where  the  next  set  of  buds  would  make  its 
appearance ;  the  buds  so  infected  remain  stationary  in 
growth,  and  produce  swellings  like  those  sent  ;  this  I 
conclude  from  observations  on  several  species  of  Prunes. 

"I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  dis- 
eased buds  of  black  Currant  bushes  shown  on  May  16 
are  caused  by  Phytoptus  Ribesii  of  Westwood  ;  and  that  I 
have  for  some  years  past  been  accumulating  materials  for 
an  account  of  these  Phytoptidse,  with  a  view  to  benefit 
forestry  and  horticulture,  in  which  departments  their 
injuries  are  enormous,  though  little  heeded  as  yet.  May 
I  therefore  ask  the  favour  that  any  materials  and  informa- 
tion which  may  come  before  the  Scientific  Committee  be 
kindly  communicated  ?  " 

Mr.  McLachlan  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  external 
injuries  of  an  aphis  had  produced  the  diseased  state  of 
the  twigs. 

Mr.  McLachlan  adverted  to  the  subject  of  honeydew. 
He  had  observed  Limes  infested  with  aphides  daring  tin 
last  ten  days,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  honeydew  must 
be  attributed  to  them. 

Dr.   Capanema  said  that  in  Brazil  they  had  a  sweet 


honeydew  produced  by  an  aphis,  and  also  a  tasteless 
exudation  from  a  species  of  Geoffroya,  which,  falling  on 
the  ground  during  dry  weather,  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion that  the  tree  watered  itself.  It  was  really  due  to  a 
Cicada. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Council-room  presented  an  unusually  naked 
appearance,  andtheshowin  theArcades  was  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  in  consequence  of  the  leading  growers 
reserving  their  strength  for  the  great  tournament  at  Bath 
next  week.  To  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  fine  new 
Pansies  :— Mrs.  Mackie,  blueish  violet,  white  edge  ; 
Picotee,  whitish  sulphur  ground,  the  lip  blotched  and 
striped  with  deep  violet ;  Mrs,  Grainger,  rich  maroon, 
the  lip  and  two  lateral  petals  being  blotched  with  intense 
brown  ;  Mrs.  Neilson,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Mackie,  but 
having  a  narrower  white  edge  ;  J.  B.  Downie,  maroon- 
purple  ground,  white  margin,  the  lateral  petals  being  of  a 
more  intense  shade  of  maroon  ;  and  Richard  Dean, 
canary-yellow  ground,  the  lip  and  lateral  petals  being  of 
an  intense  purplish  maroon.  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T. 
Peacock,  *Esq.,  exhibited  a  small  series  of  Agave  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  and  others  of  A,  Mastersii,  and  several  varieties 
of  this  form  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son  came 
several  fine  new  erect  flowering  Gloxinias,  the  following 
receiving  First-class  Certificates  :— Brilliant,  which  has 
been  noticed  before  ;  Fanny  Wilder,  purplish  rose,  with 
a  white  edge  and  spotted  throat,  a  fine  bold  flower  with 
six  lobes  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges,  bright  rose,  the 
throat  being  marbled  and  spotted,  a  drooping  form  of 
great  beauty.  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son  also  had  a  similar 
award  for  ^Echmea  bracteata  ;  and  the  same  was  voted 
to  M.  Linden,  Brussels,  for  Phyllotasnium  Lindeni. 
Cultural  Commendations  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Back- 
house &  Son,  York,  for  a  fine  example  of  Cyclobothra 
pulchella  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  for  a  basket  of 
Lilies  and  a  collection  of  cut  Irises. 

The  display  in  the  Arcades  calls  for  no  special  com- 
ment. Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgett, 
Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  won  the  principal  prizes  for  Palms, 
and  those  for  Fuchsias  went  to  Mr.  Walker,  gr., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  and  Mr.  James,  Isle 
worth.  The  plants  shown  were  only  of  ordinary 
excellence,  really  well-grown  Fuchsias  being  seldom 
brought  forward  at  London  shows  now.  Mr.  Parker 
sent  some  good  Paeonies  and  Pyrethrum  in  pots,  and 
from  Mr.  Noble  came  some  nice  examples  of  the  charm- 
ing Spirrea  palmata.  A  neat  group  of  small  Balsams  was 
staged  by  Mr.H.  B.Smith,  of  the  Ealing  Deane  Nursery. 
The  best  feature  in  this  department  was  a  nice  collection 
of  Orchids  from  Lord  Londesborough's  collection,  which 
included  good  examples  of  various  Aerides,  Dendrobes, 
Laslias,  Cattleyas,  Cypripedums,  Odontoglossums,  &c. 

Fruit  Committee.— A.  Smee.'Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 'sent  a  very 
fine  new  hybrid  Melon,  named  Gilbert's  Green-flesh  ;  it  is 
oval  in  shape,  of  good  size,  smooth,  greenish-yellow  skin, 
green  flesh,  and  of  remarkably  good  flavour.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  it.  Cultural  Commenda- 
tions were  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gr.  to  Lady  Press- 
cot  t,  Heme  Court,  Kent,  for  exceedingly  handsome 
dishes  of  Royal  George  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches, 
and  Elruge  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  and  to 
Mr.  Colbourne,  gr.,  Woolhampton,  for  a  dish  of 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  in  remarkably  fine  con- 
dition. Mr.  Colbourne  also  sent  some  well-ripened  fruit 
of  the  Chinese  Loquat.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  showed 
Wheeler's  Kingsholme,  Scott's  Giant,  Dimmick's  Vic- 
toria, and  Burnell's  Alexandra  Lettuces,  to  show  their 
identity  with  a  good  stock  of  Paris  White  Cos,  these, 
according  to  Mr.  Barr,  being  if  anything  hardier 
than  the  last  named.  Henderson's  New  American 
Lettuce  was  also  shown  by  the  same  firm,  and  considered 
by  the  committee  as  not  worth  growing.  Mr.  S.  Tisdale, 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Garratt  Lane,  Tooting,  exhibited  27 
so-called  varieties  of  Cabbage,  in  competition  for  a  prize 
offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 


Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  Flower  Show  :  June 
15  and  16. — The  Botanic  Gardens  at  present  are  more 
than  usually  attractive.  The  trees,  clad  in  their  leafy 
garniture,  have  a  freshness  and  beauty  about  them  which 
captivate  the  lover  of  Nature,  and  go  where  you  will  over 
these  interesting  undulating  grounds,  something  fresh  and 
pleasant  catches  the  eye.  Yet  the  gardens  are  all  but  un- 
frequented by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  high  and  low : 
even  a  flower  show  cannot  tempt  them  to  move  out  in 
anything  like  numbers  to  enable  the  directors  to  make  the 
place  a  credit  to  the  city.  The  glasshouses  are  tottering, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  such  a  city.  The  Kibble  con- 
servatory, the  palatial  edifice  of  glass,  recently  reared, 
stands  out  almost  in  defiant  mockery  of  them.  The 
pavilion  in  which  the  flower  show  took  place  is  erected  at 
the  extremity  of  the  range  of  glasshouses,  and  stands  at 
right  angles  to  them.  It  covers  a  space  of  ground  de- 
signed and  laid  out  by  Mr.  Bullen  for  flower-show  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  bright,  fine  weather  nothing  more  suitable 
for  promenading  and  for  general  effect  could  be  desired. 
The  grassy  banks,  forming  the  most  charming  of  all  ground- 
work for  exhibiting  specimens  of  plants  —  the  cool 
green  of  the  ground-work — the  various  tints— and  the 
thousand-and-one  forms  of  plant  life  arranged  together 
for  effect,  form  a  picturesque  scene  that  must  dwell  upon 
the  memory  of  every  one  who  saw  it  ;  but  the  day  was 
in  in  picioos.  The  collections  of  plants  staged  for  the 
silver  cup  were  good,  without  being  superlatively  so. 
The  best  came  from  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Thyne,  who  had 
good  Tree  Ferns,  Palms  in  variety,  Screw  Pines,  Cycads, 
Filmy  Ferns,  Amaryllis,  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  Heaths, 
&C,  What  chiefly  struck  us  in  this  collection  was  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged— the  stiff 
leaves  of  Yuccas  being  toned  off  with  beautiful  pinnated 
leaves,  Palms,  and  Ferns—  such,  for  instance,  as  Lomaria 
ffibba,  the  most  attractive  of  .1  beautiful  race  of  plants. 
Here  and  and  there,  too,  warmth  was  given  by  th 
colours  of  Orchids  and  Pelargoniums,  again  relieved  with 


the  pellucid  Filmy  Fern  and  the  feathery  inflorescence  of 
that  Japanese  queen  of  the  meadows,  Astilbe  japonica. 
Mr.  P.  Mackenzie  took  2d  position  with  plants  of  a 
similar  description.  The  Todeas  in  this  collection  were  a 
remarkably  fine  group,  and  so  were  the  Roses— fresh,  full, 
and  lovely.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  for  form 
and  colour  than  the  soft,  rosy  Edouard  Morren,  and,  for 
a  glow  of  brightness,  the  distinguished  Andre  Leroy. 
Both  these  collections  did  much  to  lend  character  to  the 
show. 

Among  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart's  Gleichenias, 
which  are  among  the  gems  of  a  wondrously  diversified 
race,  were  rare  and  beautiful  ;  G.  semi-vestita  and  G. 
Speluncag,  as  well  as  his  Filmy  Ferns,  were  well  cultivated, 
particularly  the  climbing  Trichomanes  Luschnathianum, 
grown  on  a  rustic  pole.  Mr.  Finlay's  Cyathea  princeps 
[insignis]  was  a  marked  plant,  with  its  chaffy  rachis  and 
noble  arching  fronds.  Mr.  Wakefield  had  a  capital  lot ; 
indeed  we  never  saw  the  competition  in  Ferns  so  good  or 
so  keenly  contested.  Gleichenia  dicarpa  and  Adiantum 
Veitchianum  with  its  ruby-coloured  young  fronds,  were  the 
most  marked  plants  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Finlay  had  again  a  well-contested  group  in  the  class 
for  ornamental  foliage.  The  former  took  1st  place  with 
admirably-grown  plants  of  the  Thief  Palm  (Phcenicopho- 
rium  sechellarum),  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  the  New  Zea- 
land Flax.  Mr.  Finlay  had  a  Chamserops  humilis  or 
Fan  Palm,  and  a  pinnate-leaved,  spiny-rachised 
Mexican  species,  of  highly  distinguished  character.  A 
splendidly-grown  lot  of  indigenous  Ferns  came 
from  the  respective  exhibitors,  Mr.  W.  Elder,  Foun- 
tain Gardens,  Paisley,  being  the  fortunate  winner. 
There  were  no  end  of  forms  of  Lady  Fern  in  these  collec- 
tions, contrasting  well  with  the  Royal  Fern,  and  some  of 
those  evergreen  Polystichums  with  which  Fern  growers 
are  more  or  less  familiar.  The  crested  Hart's-tongue 
makes  about  the  most  elegant  pot  plant  any  one  could 
desire  to  see,  and  it  was  in  fine  character  in  one  of  the 
collections.  Mr.  Mirrlees  had  a  silver  cup  for  the  only 
example  of  dinner-table  decoration  present,  but  it  was 
chaste  and  good.  The  centre  piece,  after  the  1st  prize 
March  design,  of  Kensington  notoriety-  so  long  imitated 
but  scarcely  ever  improved  upon — was  of  tiers,  with  a 
glass  shaft  and  crystal  dishes,  filled  with  templing  bunches 
of  Grapes.  Other  dishes  were  filled  with  excellent 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Strawberries,  Melon,  and 
Pine-apple  ;  while  the  finger-glasses  contained  bouquets, 
chiefly  made  up  of  Gloxinia  and  Pelargonium  flowers,  and 
Maiden-hair  fronds— the  whole  reflecting  credit  on  Mr. 
George  Russel,  who  put  it  up. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  miscellaneous  groups 
for  exhibition  only  was  the  lot  of  Rhododendrons 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull,  of  Perth 
Nurseries,  which  appeared  to  much  more  advan- 
tage than  on  the  tables  of  the  City  Hall.  To 
one  particular  exhibit  we  must  draw  attention,  and  that 
is  the  group  of  cut  Orchids,  from  the  gardens  of  Provost 
Russel,  of  Falkirk.  Among  these  were  grand  examples 
of  Cattleya  Warneri,  Lcelia  purpurata,  Thunia  Ben- 
sonias,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  and  immense  flowers 
of  Stanhopea  Bucephalus.  The  Fuchsias,  from  Mr.  John 
Stuart,  Thistlebank,  Helensburgh,  were  splendid  speci- 
mens, in  good  flower  at  so  early  a  season.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  plants  exhibited  was  the  Abies  Doug- 
lash  Stairii,  sent  by  Mr.  Fowler,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
Castle  Kennedy,  Wigtonshire,  for  which  he  received 
last  year  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  Douglas  Spruce  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  grandest  of  our  Californian  importations,  and  has 
already  attained  in  this  country  a  height  of  more  than 
100  feet,  with  the  prospect  of  50  more  being  added  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  Stair  variety  of  this  magnificent 
tree,  of  which  Mr.  Fowler  forwarded  some  half- 
dozen  specimens,  is  perfectly  white  instead  of  green 
in  spring ;  passes  into  a  cream  colour  as  summer 
advances ;  and  in  winter  has  progressed  or  relapsed 
into  a  very  light  green.  A  Spruce  of  more  grace- 
ful form  than  our  common  Norwegian  variety,  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  feet,  standing  almost  quite  white  among 
our  sombre  fir  plantations,  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  very  striking  object.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fowler's  tree 
will  be.  It  is  as  hardy  and  free-growing  as  the  original 
stock,  and  after  considerable  cultivation  shows  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  reverting  to  the  primitive  colour.  Alto- 
gether, the  exhibition  was  a  most  enjoyableone,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bullen's  efforts  ior  developing  the 
Royal  Botanic  Institution  and  a  taste  for  flowers  may  be 
rewarded  with  the  success  which  they  so  well  deserve. 


Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society. — Horticultural  Department:  June  11.— The 
grand  annual  show  of  Roses,  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Vege- 
tables, was  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  June  n.  The  plants  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  The  interior  presented  an  imposing  appearance, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  and  richness  of 
the  display  as  a  whole,  but  also  on  account  of  the  many 
fine  specimen  plants  which  added  to  its  attractions  and 
intrinsic  merits.  The  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  staged  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  hotel. 
Show  Pelargoniums  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  The 
fancy  class  were  better  represented;  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Lc  Cornu,  and  the 
2d  to  Captain  Jackson.  The  last-named  gentleman 
was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  6  double  Pelargoniums, 
With  immense-sired  plants.  Mr.  P.  F.  l.e  Sueur  was  1st 
lot-  r.  i  Mr"!- ir  1  Vl.n  <;o?iiunis,  with  gnud  pl.mi  I,  111  tir.st-rale 
colour,  of  Miss  Pond,  Mrs.  Headley,  Achievement,  Peter 
Grieve,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Lass  o'  Gowrie.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  3.  Greenhouse 
plants  were  very  indifferently  shown,  there  being  nothing 
to  call  for  any  special  remark,  with  the  exception  in  the 
class  for  one  specimen,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  P.  Charlton  for  ah  admirably  flowered 
Azalea.       Messrs.    Markland    and    fje    Sueuj   divided 
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2d  with  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  Mr.  Le  Sueur  was 
also  1st  for  6  fine-foliage  plants,  with  small  specimens  of 
Dracaenas  regina,  ferrea.  and  Guilfoylei,  Crotons  maxi- 
mum and  variegatum,  and  Cissus  discolor.  The  2d  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  I.  Deslandes.  In  the  class  for  3, 
Mr.  J.  Brayn,  jun.,  outdistanced  the  other  competitors 
with  magnificent  plants,  large  in  size,  and  in  first-rate 
condition,  of  Pandanus  utilis,  Ficus  elastica,  and  Maranta 
zebrina.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  ist  in  the  class  for 
one  specimen  with  a  large  plant  of  Cissus  discolor  trained 
on  a  pyramidal  wire  trellis.  Prizes  were  offered  for  6 
flowering  Begonias,  also  for  3  fine-foliage  Begonias. 
Major-General  Knatchbull  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
first  named  class,  and  was  awarded  a  ad  prize  only,  the 
plants  being  evidently  past  their  best.  The  prizetakers  in 
the  last  named  class  wer«  Messrs.  J .  Brayn,  jun. , 
Deslandes,  and  Le  Sueur,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
names  are  placed.  Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Cutlan, 
of  the  Channel  Islands  Fernery,  who  was  1st  for  12,  Mr. 
Mackellar  being  1st  for  6.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Le  Gros 
was  1st  for  8  Fuchsias,  and  Major-General  Knatchbull 
2d.  The  same  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  1 
specimen.  These  were  all  beautifully  grown  and  flowered, 
if  they  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  of  excessive  tallness. 
Stands  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  also  of  greenhouse 
plants  only,  were  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  The 
prizetakers  were  Major-General  Knatchbull,  Mr.  Deslandes, 
Mr.  F.  Bertram,  and  Mrs.  Helleur.  Gloxinias  were 
admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Deslandes,  and  the  Misses 
Ainge.  Major-General  Knatchbull  also  exhibited  a  small 
s|^ejimen  of  tricolor- leaved  Fuchsia  Sunray,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  blended  with  crimson,  white,  and  green  ;  it  is 
of  good  habit,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  useful  as  a  decorative 
plant.  Cut  Roses  were  a  special  feature,  but  were  much 
below  the  average  of  former  years,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  There  were  very  few  first-class  blooms  on 
the  different  stands  :  Mr.  De  Faye  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  48,  and  was  awarded  a  1st  prize.  There  was  a  good 
competition  in  the  class  for  24  ;  Messrs.  Touzell,  Le  Sueur, 
and  Major-General  Knatchbull  were  the  prizetakers.  All  the 
other  classes  for  Roses  were  well  filled,  and  the  competi- 
tion was  most  keen.  Table  bouquets  were  good,  but  the 
hand  bouquets  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  being  in 
most  cases  too  large.  Fruit  was  not  plentiful;  the  1st 
prize  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E. 
Neel,  jun.,  for  3  very  fine  bunches.  Strawberries  were  first- 
rat?:  1st,  Mr.  Taylor;  2d,  Mr.  C.  W.  Robin;  3rd,  Mr. 
Drien.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Brayn, 
jun.,  for  a  dish  of  splendid  Peaches,  and  two  dishes  of 
Nectarines  ;  the  same  gentleman  was  also  highly  com- 
mended for  1  Melon.  Vegetables  were  shown  in  quan- 
tity, and  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  prizes  for 
baskets  of  8  sorts  were  well-contested  :  the  ist  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bertram,  and  the  2d  to  Mr.  G. 
Bashford ;  for  baskets  of  4  sorts  Mr.  De  Faye  was  ist, 
and  Mr.  F.  Bertram  2d.  Potatos  were  good  :  the  ist 
prize  for  4  different  varieties  was  awarded  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Le  Gros,  who  had  large,  clean,  and  handsome 
tubers.  The  Misses  Ainge  and  Mr.  Deslandes  were  2d 
and  3d.  For  single  dishes  of  kidney  varieties  Mr.  De  Faye 
ist,  and  Sir  John  Le  Couteur  2d  ;  and  for  round 
varieties  Mr.  Deslandes  and  Lieutenant -Colonel  Le  Gros 
were  the  prize-takers.  Mr.  De  Faye  staged  some  enor- 
mous stalks  of  Rhubarb,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
ist  prize.  L. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Auriculas  at  Slough. — If  there  is  one  of  our 
common  garden  flowers  more  than  another  that  shows 
a  most  marked  improvement,  rapid  in  action  and 
marvellous  in  results,  it  is  the  alpine  Auricula.  If  it 
cannot  lay  claim  to  a  "  wealth  of  forms,"  there  is  yet 
something  akin  to  a  magical  "flush  of  hues"  found  in 
the  flowers  of  later  development — hues  varied,  bril- 
liant, and  most  striking.  In  the  extent  and  fulness 
of  beauty  which  it  has  displayed  the  alpine  Auricula 
may  be  said  to  set  at  defiance  those  rigid  rules  which 
mark  the  theoretical  boundaries  of  what  is  termed 
"quality."  That  a  magnificent  flower  should  be 
passed  over  because  the  diameter  of  the  paste  does 
not  correspond  with  its  belt  of  marginal  colour,  how- 
ever bold  and  striking  may  be  the  pip,  seems  to  be 
limiting  the  work  of  natural  development.  All- 
bounteous  Nature  works  in  vain,  if  such  artificial 
limitations  are  to  circumscribe  the  acceptability  of 
her  handiwork. 

The  link  binding  the  fine  improved  types  of  the 
alpine  Auricula  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  the  7th  inst,  to  the  ordinary  forms  in  culti- 
vation 10  or  12  years  ago,  was  a  variety  named  Bril- 
liant, raised  at  Slough  ;  this  had  a  kind  of  pale  claret- 
crimson  marginal  colour.  From  this  has  sprung  the 
noble  progeny,  the  most  illustrious  of  which  were  cer- 
tificated at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  They  were — Queen  Victoria,  pale  purple 
margin  or  ground,  with  shaded  base  and  straw-coloured 
paste,  very  fine  pip ;  Lady  Elvey,  bright  purple, 
shaded  with  dark  purple,  and  pale  straw-coloured 
paste,  extra  fine ;  Diamond,  clear  claret-red  mar- 
gin, shaded  maroon,  and  bright  golden  paste, 
extra  fine  quality,  and  very  striking  ;  Susie 
Mathams,  bright  lilac,  the  base  of  the  petals 
quite  dark  purple,  and  straw-coloured  paste,  a  very 
distinct  and  effective  flower  ;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  shaded 
plum  ground,  and  pale  yellow  paste,  very  large  pip, 
very  fine  and  striking  ;  and  Napoleon  III.,  rich  dark 
shining  maroon  ground,  and  clear  yellow  paste,  extra 
fine. 

Other  fine  and  showy  new  flowers  seen  at  Slough 
were  :  Dolly  Varden,  dark  maroon  ground  edged  with 
pale  red,  and  clear  golden  paste,  a  very  distinct  and 
charming  flower ;  Slough  Rival,  velvety  margin,  with 


edge  of  bright  lilac,  and  deep  straw-coloured  paste  ; 
Bronze  Queen,  orange-red  ground,  slightly  shaded 
towards  the  base  of  the  lobes,  and  clear  golden  paste, 
very  distinct  and  fine,  and  indeed  approximating  very 
nearly  to  a  red  alpine  Auricula ;  Beatrice,  shaded  base 
to  ground  colour,  with  edge  of  pale  bright  violet,  white 
paste,  extra  fine  ;  Edgar,  shaded  plum  ground,  and 
creamy  white  paste ;  Herbert,  pale  lilac  ground, 
shaded,  white  paste,  very  pretty  ;  Sultan,  bright  crim- 
son velvet  margin,  and  smooth  golden  paste  ;  and 
Marchioness  of  Westminster,  shaded  maroon  ground 
edged  with  bright  red,  and  deep  yellow  paste.  All 
the  foregoing  were  seedlings  raised  at  Slough. 

Of  older  varieties  the  following  are  very  fine,  not- 
withstanding some  of  the  newer  types  may  be  said  to 
be  improvements  on  them  : — Black  Prince,  Defiance, 
Etna,  John  Leech,  Jessie,  King  of  Crimsons,  Land- 
seer,  very  fine ;  Mercury,  very  fine  ;  Nimrod,  very 
fine  ;  Novelty,  Sydney,  and  Wonderful.  R.  D. 
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June       ia. — Fine.     Cloudy  till  nifilu,  then  partially  clear. 

—  13, — Very  fine,     Small  amount  of  cloud   prevalent  till   noon; 

very  dense  masses   present  after  1  r.  M.      Heavy    rain 
between  4  and  6  P.M.,  accompanied  by  thunder, 

—  14. — Cloudy  but  fine  throughout.     Rain  at  night. 

—  15. — Very  hazy.     Cloudy  generally. 

—  16. — Nearly  overcast  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 
17. — Very  fine.     Light  clouds. 

—  18. — Overcast  till  afternoon.     Heavy  rain  in  early  morning. 

Nearly  cloudless  at  night.     Misty  and  hazy. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(FOR  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Cold  pits 
or  frames,  from  which  bedding  plants  have  been 
taken,  are  excellent  sites  for  growing  on  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  plants.  Shrubby  annuals,  such  as 
Balsams  and  Celosias  grow  apace,  and  very  soon  make 
fine  large  plants  here  by  shutting  up  or  husbanding 
solar  heat  as  much  as  possible.  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  now  staked  and  regulated  in  growth,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  flowering  kinds,  should  not  be 
stopped  after  this  time,  otherwise  they  flower  very  late, 
or  do  not  flower  at  all.  This  fine  winter-flowering  plant 
should  get  every  encouragement  to  induce  strong, 
robust  growth,  from  which  alone  fine  flowers  may  be 
expected.  Sow  seed  of  Chinese  Primula  and  Cine- 
raria on  a  damp  surface  ;  cover  only  the  depth  of 
seed  with  fine  soil,  and  again  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 
After  this  we  have  more  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  and 
never  sow  earlier  than  this,  as,  by  liberal  treatment, 
they  can  be  got  into  flower  before  Christmas. 
Attend  to  Cyclamens,  and  keep  the  old  leaves  clean  and 
healthy  as  long  as  possible.  Seedlings  should  be  potted 
on  and  grown  in  a  genial  warmth,  and  another  pinch  of 
seed  sown  if  need  be.  Any  large  Fuchsias  that  are  wanted 
to  flower  in  autumn  should  be  kept  free  of  flowers 
just  now,  and  growth  encouraged.  Lilium  auratum  will 
remain  in  flower  a  long  while  if  kept  cool  and  shaded. 
It  is  too  strong  for  placing  in  a  living  room,  the 
perfume  is  nearly  overpowering.  This  Lilium  has  died 
out  here  out-of-doors,  while  L.  lancifolium  and  its 
varieties  are,  if  not  vigorous,  floriferous,  though  the 
flowers  are  but  small.  On  the  whole  Lilies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tigrinum  breeds,  are  best  in  pots,  except 
in  very  favoured  localities.  Give  water  freely  to  all 
while  in  flower,  after  which  they  may  be  plunged  in 
beds  of  leaf-mould  with  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hoteia 
japonica,  and  such-like  stuff.  The  true  Chiliar.  Beet 
sown  now  and  grown  on  like  Cinerarias,  will  be  found 
very  ornamental  and  useful  in  autumn  and  winter. 
They  will  be  found  most  useful  in  5  and  6-inch  pots, 
for  such  as  these  colour  much  brighter  than  those  in 
larger  pots.  H.  Knightt  Floors. 


FLOWER  GARDE.V,  eVc 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — There  are  few  more 
pleasing  shrubs  when  densely  laden  with  its  golden 
blooms,  than  the  double  variety  of  Gorse  or  Furze. 
Yet  there  is  one  particular  fault  associated  with  it, 
which  militates  against  it  sadly  as  a  useful  permanent 
shrubbery  plant.  Being  of  a  semi-recumbent  habit,  it 
is  not  fitting  for  a  back  row,  yet  it  will  after  about  two 
or  three  seasons'  growth  in  a  new  situation  assume 
such  an  irregular  size  and  become  so  rusty-looking 
around  the  base  that  it  forms  anything  but  a  pleasing 
object  when  planted  in  front  rows.  This  is  very  readily 
got  over  by  pruning  it  in  very  severely  just  at  this 
particular  time.  The  major  part  of  the  blooming 
growth  of  the  current  year  should  be  cut  neatly  off,  so 
that  the  bush  may  not  be  disfigured  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely needful.  It  will  be  understood  that  sufficient  of 
the  young  leafy  branchlets  are  left  to  form  a  nucleus  for 
a  summer's  growth  upon  which  growth  the  future 
spring's  bloom  display  has  to  depend,  and  this  will  be 
always  neat  and  effective  where  these  suggestions  are 
carried  out.  Such  shrubbery  "facings"  as  Hollies, 
Laurels,  Sec,  and  hedges  formed  of  such  plants,  will 
now  need  cutting  back,  as  the  young  growths  will  not 
only  have  become  unsightly,  but  also  in  many  instances 
will  have  encroached  too  much  upon  walks,  &c.  In  the 
case  of  Hollies  the  shears  might  be  used  ;  clipping  the 
surface  along  evenly.  To  do  this  neatly  a  tidy  system  of 
working  is  needed.  Always  commence  at  the  bottom  and 
work  upward,  cutting  out  one  piece  perpendicularly, 
as  a  guide  for  subsequent  clipping.  Laurels,  and  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  possessing  smooth  leaves,  should  in  all 
instances  be  pruned  back  with  the  knife  alone.  A 
tidy  workman  will  do  this  quite  equal  in  appearance 
to  anythiug  a  pair  of  shears  can  perform  in  the 
matter  of  neatness,  and  without  injury  to  the  leaves  by 
cutting  them  in  twain,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
shears  ;  besides,  the  work  can  be  performed  expe- 
ditiously. Some  kinds  of  shrubs — such,  for  instance, 
as  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  American  Bird* 
cherry,  &c. — may  be  induced  to  make  a  much  finer 
growth  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  worst-placed 
young  wood  which  has  bloomed,  immediately  the 
bloom  display  is  past.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  means 
of  pruning  without  destroying  the  annual  blooming 
capacity  of  the  trees  or  shrubs.  Box  edgings  may  now 
be  clipped  in  all  instances  where  the  operation  has  not 
been  previously  performed.  The  operatiun  is  easier 
done  immediately  following  a  rainy  period.  No  time 
should  be  lost  now,  however,  in  bringing  work  to  a 
close,  as  the  edgings  have  to  recover  and  prepare  for 
the  incoming  winter  weather,  which  they  will  not  have 
time  to  do  if  the  operation  is  delayed.  Give  particular 
attention  to  all  trees  which  have  lost  their  leaders, 
taking  advantage  of  the  next  best  young  shoot  at  the 
apex  of  each,  and  tying  it  up  tenderly  in  a  preliminary 
manner,  to  induce  it  to  assume  the  future  lead. 
William  Farley. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered  in  the  earliest  houses  the  trees  must  have 
plenty  of  air  by  opening  all  the  movable  sashes  to 
their  fullest  extent,  or  taking  them  off  altogether  when 
this  can  be  done.  If  the  foliage  be  kept  free  from  in- 
sects, and  attention  be  paid  to  keeping  the  inside 
borders  sufficiently  watered,  this  exposure  to  the  open 
air  will  ripen  the  wood  properly,  and  make  the 
blossom-buds  prominent  for  another  year's  forcing.  In 
gathering  the  fruit  of  some  kinds  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  great  care  is  required  in  handling  them 
when  quite  ripe,  for  the  least  pressure  causes  them  to 
be  specked.  When  they  have  to  be  packed  for  sending 
a  distance  they  ought  to  be  gathered  before  being  too 
ripe,  as  they  will  travel  safer,  and  ripen  in  their  trans- 
mission. In  the  succession-houses  the  proper  watering 
of  the  borders,  and  syringing  the  trees  to  keep  them 
free  from  insects,  will  have  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
warm  weather  is  now  setting  in.  Remove  any  leaves 
that  shade  the  fruit  too  much,  so  that  the  influence  of 
the  sun  may  colour  them  well  when  they  ripen.  Still 
attend  to  the  thinning,  stopping,  and  tying-in  of  the 
shoots  in  the  latest  succession-houses.    William  Tillcry. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Fungus  :  C.  E.  S.  The  name  of  your  fungus  is  Xylaria 
digitata,  an  uncommon  plant.  For  a  full  description 
and  illustration  of  an  allied  species  see  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle for  April  15,  1871. 

Grub  in  Rhododendrons  :  A.  C.  G.  You  can  do 
nothing  but  turn  over  the  ground  and  hand-pick  them  ; 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Mountain  Ash  :  Camjee.  The  spots  on  Mountain  Ash 
are  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are  so 
common  on  Pear  leaves,  and  are  doubtless  caused  by 
one  of  the  four-footed  Acari.  M.  J.  B. 

Names  of  Plants:  R.  H.  M.  A  poor  variety  of  Vanda 
cristata.—  J.  D.,  Davtnham.  Maxillari.i  tenui 
A.  B.  Lychnis  diurna.—  A.  D.  Berringlon.  Melastoma 
polyanthum.  —  Dianthus.  The  well-known  Cytisus 
Adami,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  produced  by 
budding  C.  purpureus  on  the  Laburnum.  —  /  .  E.  J. 
We  cannot  name  such  wretched  scraps  ;  3  is  apparently 
Pyrus  Aria.—  Llamion.  Lonicera  coc-rulea  ?— A .  G,  A. 
Lonicera  pilosa.— 7-  D.  Convolvulus  Forskahlu.— 
F.  C.  C.  D.  1,  Vicia  sepium  ;  2,  V.  angustifolia. — 
K.  &S,    Saxifraga  exarata.— //.  E,   1  (blue),  Ajuga 
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repians;  2  (white),  CephaUntheragrandiflora  ;  3(green), 

Listera  ovata.  —  Geo.    Cannon.      Santolina  chamaecy- 

parissia. 
Pini's  sylvestkis  :    E.  S.  &  Sons.     It  is  a  fungus— 

Periderniium  pini — not  an   insect,   which  is   affecting 

your  trees.     Probably  the  trees  want  thinning,  or  the 

soil  draining. 
Woodlice  :  H.    S.     Thoroughly  drench  their  quarters 

with  scalding  hot  water,  and  persist  in  doing  so  until 

your  enemies  are  annihilated. 


Communications  Received.— A.  B.  (send  specimens).— C  M. 
— E.  D.  C— A.  D.— Rev.  G.  E.  M.— R.  N.  H.-Z.  Z.- 
Samson (we  cannot  possibly  tell  you  without  seeing  your 
plant).—]}.  F. 


arhets, 


COVEN T  GARDEN.— June  20. 
Business  and  supply  are  both  good  here  just 
the  importations  are  heavy. 

Fruit. 

s.  d.   s.  d. 

2  oto  3  o 

2  o —  4  o 

30—40 


Apples,  p.  doz. 

Apricots,  p.  doz., 

Cherries,  p.  box 

Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 

Figs  per  doz.          . .  6  o — 12  o 

Gooscberries,p.bush.  ..  —  70 

Grapes,  per  lb.        ..  6  o — 15  o 

Lemons,  per  100     ..  8  o — 12  o 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . . 
Nuts.  Cob,  p.  lb.    .. 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  . 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Walnuts.  D.  bush.   . . 


now, 

ar 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

4  otoio 

0 

T2    O— 

20 

0 

-  2 

6 

8   O- 

M 

0 

15  0—30 

0 

6  0- 

10 

0 

Vegetables, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Artichokes, preen, ea.  o  3(0  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .   2  o —  6  o 

—     French,  do —  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carnit=,new,p.bunch  1  6 —  2  o 
Cauliflowers,  p,  doz.  -2  o —  6  o 
—  spring,  per  doz.  o  6—  1  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..    1  o —  2  o 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . , 
Horse  Radish, p. bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  ., 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun. 


Cucumbers,  each    ..  o  9 —  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.     ..  a  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  3  ® 
Potatos — Round,  qt,  to  12$.  p.  cwt. ;    Kidneys,  gs.  od. 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  peril).,  2d.  to 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Azaleas,  each  ..    ..   to  .. 

Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  ..  do.  go — 180 
Calceolarias.,  do.  6  0—18  o 
6  o —  9  o 


'■  Fuchsia         ..p.doz. 
J  Double  Pelar- 
goniums 


RJiodanthe..      do. 
.Dracaena  terrm- 

nalis  do. 

„     viridis . .     do. 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do. 


24  o — 36  o 
12  o — 24  o 


12  0—30  o 


Mignonette  . .  do. 
Myrtles  ..  do. 
Pelargonium,  do. 
Petunias  .  •  do, 
Spiraea  japonica,do, 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .  do. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
o  2to  o  4 
30—50 

0  4 —  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 

1  6 —  2  o 
7  o — 10  o 
o  4 —  o  6 
30—70 

O    2 O    4 

O   3 I   O 

o  6-   .. 

2  6 —  3  6 
o  9 —  1  o 

to  12$.  do.; 

s.  d  s.  d. 

6  otoi5  o 

6  o—  9  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
6  o — 18  o 
6  o — 12  o 
12  o — 24  o 


4  o- 


6  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  2  oto  4  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  6 —  2  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  0 —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         . .    o  6—  1  o 


Cut  Flowers. 

I 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . . 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Roses,  p.  doz. 

—     Moss,   p.  doz. 

bunches     . . 

Stephanotis,i2  spray; 

Tropseolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    .. 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  oto  4  o 


4  o —  6  o 
o  9, —  6  o 


6  o- 
3  o- 


12  o 

4  o 


The  Improvement  of  Pastures. 

AFTER    CARRYING    YOUR    HAY,    SOW 

SUTTONS"  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  FINE 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS.  This  Mixture,  sown  after  the  Hay 
is  cirriid,  will  greatly  improve  meadows  or  pastures  deficient  in 
bolt  im  herbage.  Quantity  required  per  acre,  6  to  12  lb.  Price  od. 
p^r  lb.,  >os.  per  cwt. 

S    1  TON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcaki-:  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Watts'  Excelsior  Broccoli. 

WATTS  and  SON  have  pleasure  in  offering  good 
healthy  plants  of  their  early  Spring  BROCCOLI 
EXCELSIOR,  at  od.  per  score,  2s.  6d.  per  120,  or  20J.  per  1000  (long 
count).     A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents  necessary. 

They  also  beg  to  announce  their  intention  to  offer  lo  the  Trade-in 
the  Autumn,  SEED  of  their  WHITE  SPROUTING,  EXCELSIOR 
INTERMEDIATE,   and   NORTH  AM  ['ION     HERO    "ale    white) 
BROCCOLIS.     Conditions  duly  announced. 
Northampton.— June  16. 


R 

Street 
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ODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
,  E.C. 

Wo  on  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,    Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  13,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


[R.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  hrmot  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 
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JC.  bTEVENS  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  bv  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

Bees  and  Beehives! 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK      BAR      FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  I.IGURIAN   BEES,   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  1 1  lu  si  rated  Catalogue,  post  Tree  id.     Please  address 
W.  J.   I'F.TTITT,  Apicultutal  Institute.  Dover. 

To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


T. 


POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
lise  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

PROSPECTIVE    ARRANGEMENTS. 
The  GREAT  HOUSE  SHOW.  JUNE  23.  34,  2=,  26  and  27. 
SCOTCH   DAY, -GATHERING  of  the  CLANS,  JUNE  28. 
FORESTERS'  GRAND    FETE,  TUESDAY,   July  8 
ODD     FELLOWS'    ANNUAL     FETE,     MONDAY,     July     14. 
Admission  on  this  occasion,  is  ,  including  Rail. 

A  LEXANDRA    PARK.— The  splendid  DISPLAY  of 

CX.  RHODODENDRONS  by  Messrs.  |OHN  WA1ERER  AKD 
SON,  which  are  NOW  in  full  BLOOM,  will  remain  ON  VIEW 
throughout  the  present  month. 


ALEXANDRA  P 

The  GREAT  HORSE   SHOW. 
The  only  Show  in  England  where  the  Horses  can  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage.    The  Ring  will  be  150  yards  in  diameter. 
The  Stabling  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  specially  built  for  the 
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The  GREAT  HORSE   SHOW. 
Some  of  the  finest   Horses  in  the  country  will  be  exhibited,  and  our 
most  eminent  breeders  will  be  well  represented. 

ALEXANDRA  PARK.  —  The  GREAT  HORSE 
SHOW  will  take  place  JUNE  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  as  already 
announced.  Admission: — Monday,  21.  od.;  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  is.  Advertisements  for  Catalogues  to  be  sent 
10  Messrs  R,  K.  BURT  and  CO.,  Printers,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


PARK. 


ALEXANDRA 
SCOTCH  FETE. 
GATHERING  of  the  CLANS  on  TUNE  28. 
A  GRAND  SCOTTISH  FETE  will  be  given,  on  June  28,  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  Park  of  the  Palace.  The  amusements  will 
comprise  contests  for  Pibroch  Playing,  Reel  Playing,  Playing  Marches, 
Dancing,  Throwing  the  Hammer  (3  prizes),  Putting  the  Stone,  Tossing 
ihc  Caber,  Tilting  at  the  Ring  (3  prizes),  Broadsword  Exercise,  Hurdle 
and  ordinary  Races,  Vaulting  with  the  Pole,  &c. 

Prizes,  amounting  to  upwards  ol  £150  sterling,  will  be  given  in 
Money,  Medals,  &c.  For  Forms  of  Entry,  and  all  information,  apply 
to  the  MANAGER,  at  the  Palace,  Musweil  Hill,  London,  N. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK,  JUNE  28.— 
AWARDS  will  be  Riven  for  the  Best  DISPLAY  of  SCOTCH 
PLAIDS,  also  for  HIGHLAND  DRESS  ACCOUTREMENTS, 
BROGUES,  SPORRANS,  DIRKS,  HOSE,  BROADSWORDS,  &c. 


A 


DM1SSION       to      the      SCOTTISH      FETE 

ONE    SHILLING. 
Stand  for  Carriages,  toi.  6d.     Grand  Stand,  2S.  6d  and  II. 


ALEXANDRA  PAR     K.— 

FORES  1ERS'  GRAND  FETE  and  DEMONSTRATION, 
TUESDAY,  July  8,  in  Aid  of  the  LONDON  FORESTERS' 
ASYLUM. 


A 


LEXANDRA      PARK.     MONDAY,    July    14. 

ODD  FELLOWS'  ANNUAL  FETE. 
ADMISSION,  including  Rail,  ONE  SHILLING. 


BURNING  of  the  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 
GRAND  FETE  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
MONDAY,  June  23. 
The  Directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  have  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that  the  Directors  and  Managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  kindly  given  the  use  of  their  Palace  and  Grounds  for  a  GREAT 
POPULAR  FETE  in  aid  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Burning  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  on  MONDAY,  June  23 

Artistes  of  eminence  willing  to  assist  will  please  to  kindly  commu- 
nicate with  Mr.  J.  WILKINSON,  Manager,  Crystal  Palace. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

GREAT   PROVINCIAL    SHOW 
AT    BATH. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  BATH. 


Those  distinguished  Artists, 

MR.  and  MRS.  ROUSBY, 

Will  appear  Every  Evening  during  the  Week  of  the  Show 
in  the  great  Plays,  by  Tom  Taylor, 

'TWIXT    AXE    AND    CROWN! 

OR 

JOAN    OF   ARC! 

Lessee  and  Manager Mr.    WILLIAM  DUCK. 

During  the  week  of  the  Great  Provincial  Show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rousby 
will  appear  every  evening  in  one  of  Tom  Taylor's  great 
plays  "Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  or  "Joan  of  Arc."  The 
Theatre  at  Bath  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  best 
appointed  houses  in  the  provinces. 


R.   B.   CATER, 

WINE      SHIPPER,      BATH, 

Having  been  appointed  SOLE  CONTRACTOR  for  the  SUPPLY 
of  REFRESHMENTS  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great 
Provincial  Show  at  Bath,  has  made  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  every  class  of  Visitors. 

LUNCHEONS  will  be  supplied  in  well-appointed  Tents  each  day— 
1st  Class,  3*.  ;  2d  Class,  as. ;  3d  Class,  11. 

WINES  will  be  supplied  as  per  Carte.  Two  Tents  will  be  hand- 
somely fitted  specially  to  supply  Light  Refreshments  for  Ladies;  and 
there  will  also  be  fitted  up  a  Good  Templar's  Tent,  served  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Order,  so  that  Visitors  of  every  rank  may  have  their 
wants  supplied  wilhout  leaving  the  ground. 


Notice. 

H  OR  LEY'S  PATENT  ECONOMIC  GARDEN 
FRAME,  &c. — In  consequence  of  the  increasing  cost  of  labour 
and  materials,  the  Patentee  is  compelled  to  add  a  percentage  on  his 
original  Price  List,  and  which  is  cancelled  from  this  date,  June  16. 
A  new  and  revised  PRICE  LIST  is  published,  and  sent  free  by  post 
to  all  applicants. 

Mr.  E.  1IORLEY,  Horticultural  Builder,  Toddington,  Beds, 
Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Economic  Garden  Frame, 
Portable  Conservatory,  and  Economic  Plant  Houses,  examples  of 
which  will  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming 

PATH  SHOW,  STAND  No.  25. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show, 

To  be  HELD  at  BATH,  JUNE  24. 
By  Rule  10  "  alt  Cut  Flowers  are  to  he  exhibited  on  proper  stands,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sqciety." 

CHAPMAN'S   PATENT  WATER-TUBE  STANDS 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Royal   Horticultural   Society  the 
best  now  in  use,  and  awarded  their  Silver  Medal. 

Amateurs,  &c,  can  now  be  supplied  with  Stand*,  or  Stands  and 
Transmission  Cases,  in  which  Exhibits  can  be  forwarded  any  distance, 
ready  to  place  on  Show  Tables. 

I'.i.i  Office  Orders  from   unknown   Correspondents  will  have  alien- 
tion.     A  liberal  PlBCOUOt  for  Cash.     For  Price  Lists  address 
W.   F.  CHAPMAN,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester, 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

^-  *    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SM  EATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam -Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 

CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE, 
School  I-ane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

BLAKE    AND     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.      Samples  and  price 
011  application. School  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW    AND    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Brosciey. 
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PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 

BROWNTs"fL~6rAL  "SHADING,"  aTcheap  material 
for  Shading  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  and   Protecting 
Plants  from  the  Scorching  Rays  of  the  Sun.     Sold  by  most  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen.     Samples  and  prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BROWN.  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  even*  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
&c^ Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100s.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  Bos;  superior  close  Mat,  45J.,  50*., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mais,  201.,  301.,  and  35s.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  2< 
54-inch  Hessian  2 


H 


4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  sd.  per  yard,  advancing  ltd. 

id  Scrim,  31/.,  3,'^<i  .  4 J. ,  4'£a. ,  and  $%d, 


4*Ad.,  slAd. ,  6d. ,  6\^d.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 

RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  ol  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street.Shoreditch.London. 

JNEWLANDS  and  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to 
•  their  List  of  Articles  used  by  Horticulturists  and  others,  viz.  :— . 
SHADING  MATERIAL,  NETTING,  RUSSIAN  MATS.  FIRRR 
for  Tying,  GARDEN  and  LAWN  TENTS,  LINES  and  TWINE, 
ROPES, .CANVAS,  SACKS,  &c. 

48 j,  N ew  O xford  Street,  W. 

NETTING    for     FRUIT     TREES,    SEED    BEDS, 
RIPE   STRAWBERRIES,  &c 
TANNED  NETTING  for  Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight, 
Birds,  &c. ,  3  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  4  yards 
wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards,  20$. 
NEW  TANNED   NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above  purposes, 
or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  a  yards  wide,  6d .  per  yard  ;  4  yards  wide, 
is.  per  yard  ;  ^-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  71.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 

EATON  and  DELLER. 
6  and   7,   Crooked   Lane,  London  Bridge,   E.C. 


EDGINGTONS  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the    cheapest  and  most 
durable,   id.    per  square  yard,  or  in   quantities   of  350,  500,   or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  53  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.  Ii  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  ol 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  3  yards  wide,  u  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI   DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        1*.  iorf.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3/.     3d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide        ..         ..         ..        31.   io,/,  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  73  ins.  wide,  70  yards  leng,  6^rf  to  Slid,  pcryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS    do.    do.,  64   and   73   inches   wide,  ■})&.   and 

t)%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER.  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Dome,"  3.  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

NOTICE.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANK.EY,   Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs' 
to  the  superior 
GARDEN    POTS,    KALE    POTS,   SQUARE   PROPAGATING 
PANS,  die, 
manufactured   by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful    colour,   arc  unsurpassed   by  any   in   the   kingdom.      They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being   well   burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  lo  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.    Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost   all   parts  of  England,  can   offer  lo 
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rymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
-    superior  Pots,  carriage   free,  and  free 
ing  for 
siiectful 
List  free  on  application.     Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  smi 
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heir  own  locality.     A  single  trial 


f  breakage,  nt'fess  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  Epoda 
respectfully   solicited.     Price 


o  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  wilh  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Tht  Building  MattriaU  oj 
A'ottinf^kamshirt;— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  Firstcl.T.s  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  FCte,  Nottingham,  August,  i8"f>;  also,  First-class  Certificate 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Mnp  anil  ctncrnl  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  74,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 

1"  f  ARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
1  FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  12*.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautiful,  homelike, 
anil  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information. 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  anil  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C 


WANTED,     either    to     RENT    or     PURCHASE, 
within  easy  access  to  London,  FIFTY  or  ONE  HUNDRED 
ACRES  of  good  LAND,  with  House  and  Premises. 

Mr.  YVOPDTHPRPE,  Valuer,  Sible  Hedingham.  Essex. 

ANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a  good  RETAIL  SEED 

BUSINESS,  in   a   good   central    Market  Town  in  England 


w 

Apply  in  first  instance  by  letter  only  to 

\V    \V  ,  77,  CI 


harrington  Street,  London,  N.W. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  the  BUSINESS  of  a  SEEDSMAN  and 
FLORIST    (with    Jobbing),    situate    in    a    first-rate    position, 
and  welt  established,  with  a  good  ready-money  trade.     Apply  to 

E.  C,  o.  Vassal!  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


FLORISTS    BUSINESS,  to  be  SOLD— West    End, 
First-class,  best    position,  and  old  Established.     Ill-health  the 
sole  cause  for  leaving.— FLORIST,  Post  Office,  Brompton  Road.  S.W 


To  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  ALEXANDRA  NURSERY,  situate  in 
Main  Road,  overlooking  Alexandra  Park. 
H.  DONALDSON,  aS,  Mildmay  Road,  Stoke  Newington  Green,  N. 


By  Order  of  the  Mortgagees. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  LEASE,  GOODWILL, 
FIXTURES,  &c,  of  a  NURSERY,  including  several  large  and 
commodious  Forcing  and  Greenhouses,  about  three  miles  from  Covent 
Garden,  with  immediate  possession.  Greenhouses,  Sec,  taken  at  a 
valuation.     Stock  optional. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J.  M.  KLENEK,.),  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without,  E.C. 


Swindon,  Wilts. 

TO  BE  LET.  by  Tender,  the  SEWAGE  FARM 
belonging  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board,  and  containing 
about  141  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  for  a  term  of  7,  14,  or 
21  years  from  Michaelmas  next. 

Further  Particulars,  and  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Letting,  and 
an  order  to  view,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board.     Sealed  Tenders  to  be  sent  on  or  before  luly  31,  addressed  to 

Mr.  J.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Clerk  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 


To  the  Trade. 

VJALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS.  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
10  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS  at  WOODLANDS,  BLACKHEATH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  Wm.  Angerstein.  Esq., 
M  P  .  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Woodlands,  Black- 
heath,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  July  8  and  9,  at  half-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  Lease,  the  whole  of  the  Valuable  and  Extensive 
COLLECTION  ot  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  beautifully-trained  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Orange 
and  Citron  Trees  in  tubs,  Standard  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Shaddocks, 
Pimeleas,  Acacias,  Ericas,  Heaths,  Veronicas,  Euphorbias,  Cytisus, 
Ficus,  Hardy  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums, 
Epiphyllums,  Cacti,  Gloxinias,  Rhynchospermums,  Hydrangeas, 
Gardenias,  Echeverias,  Francisccas,  Vallotas,  Deutzias,  Poinsettias, 
Tea  Roses  in  Pots,  &c:  also  a  great  variety  of  GERANIUMS, 
PETUNIAS,  and  other  BEDDING  PLANTS.  The  whole  of  the 
Plants  arc  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
1AMESMARR,  Esq,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C;  Mr  KENDALL, 
Woodlands,  Blackbeath,  S.E.  ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Established  1700, 


Postponement  of  Sale  from  Tuesday,  June  24,  to 

TUESDAY.  July  i. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and 
EFFECTS,  choice  Collections  of  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Auction 
Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY, 
July  1,  at  12  for  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  EFFECTS  by  the 
best  makers,  consisting  of  Cast-iron  Rustic  Garden  Seats,  Chairs, 
Tables,  Ornamental  Iron  Vases  and  Stands,  Tazzas,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Hydropults,  Pumps,  Rollers,  Handlights,  &c;  also  a  choice  Collection 
of  Valuable  ORCHIDS,  including  Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Aerides,  Odon- 
toglossums,  Larlias,  Dendrobiums,  and  Maxilfarias,  in  variety; 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  other  rare  Ferns ;  handsome  Palms, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  Ficus  elastica, 
Cycus  revoluta.  Crotons  and  Caladiums  of  sorts,  Dracaenas,  Tetratheca, 
Aphelexis,  Sarraccnias,  Ericas,  and  numerous  other  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Rooms  as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  ana  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  GARDENERS,  and   OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  WILMER  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  G.  W.  ShirrefT,  Esq.  (in  consequence 
of  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  Pomfret  House,  Thames  Street  Sunbury.  on  MONDAY, 
June 23, at  1  o'Clock  precisely,  about  3000  BEDDING  PLANTS, com- 
prising the  usual  sorts  of  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Iresinc  Herbstii,  Perilla 
nankinensis,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Coleus,  Tagetes,  Golden  Feather, 
&c;  also  a  quantity  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising 
Geraniums,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Camellias,  Brugsmansia,  &c; 
and  also  the  Garden  Tools  and  Implements,  comprising  Cucumber 
Boxes  and  Lights,  Iron  Garden  Roller,  Garden  Engine,  and  a  variety 
of  useful  items,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  Catalogue. 

On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the 
GARDENER  on  the  Premises,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Springfield  Nursery-,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  S  W. 


Barking,  Essex. 

VERY  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  FARM, 
situate  close  to  the  high  road  from  London  to  Romford,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Railway  Station  at  Ilford  and  Barking,  and 
about  8  miles  from  Spitaliields  Market.     With  possession. 

MR.  ALFRED  SAVILL  is  instructed  by  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Tod,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C,  on  PRIDAY,  lune  27,  at 
2  o'Clock  precisely,  in  Four  Lois,  the  very  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  known  as  GOODMAYE'S  FARM,  comprising  first-rate 
Market  Garden  and  Pasture  Land.withcommodiousand  substantially- 
built  Residence,  capital  Farm  Buildings,  and  Six  recently-erected 
Labourers'  Cottages  ;  also  a  valuable  Enclosure  of  Land,  having  brick 
earth  underlying  it,  situate  at  Ilford,  abutting  upon  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway ;  Two  Enclosures  of  Marsh  Land  at  Rippleside,  Barking, 
and  an  allotment  upon  Hainault  Forest;  the  whole  comprising  about 
260  Acres,  all  in  good  cultivation. 

Particulars,  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs  DRUCE,  SONS  and  JACKSON,  Solicitors,  10,  Billiter 
Square,  E.C .;  Ship  and  Shovel,  Barking;  at  the  Mart;  and  at  the 
Auctioneers  Offices,  3,  St  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgatc  Street. 
London,  fc.L. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis: 
groom's  fee,  21.  &J.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  Believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience— 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 

diseases,   more   patient,   less   fastidious   as   to   its    1 1,    much    less 

expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.   Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  Sec,  of  Marcs,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway. 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2r,  1873. 


WE  give  this  prominent  place  to  the  follow- 
ing graphic  story  in  useful  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  truth  existing  in  the  weak  and  foolish 
adage  : — "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  It  is  so  or  it  is  not  so,  according  as  it 
is  used,  on  the  one  hand  to  forbid  or  on  the  other 
to  facilitate  and  stimulate  inquiry.  Dangerous 
in  the  man  who  claims  to  speak  and  act  with 
authority  because  of  it — a  little  knowledge  is  ser- 
viceable in  the  case  of  those  who  make  inquiry  by 
means  of  it,  and  seek  to  acquire  additions  to  it. 

The  hard-working  stomach  of  a  pig,  like 

powerful  machinery  which  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  is  rather  easily  thrown  out  of  gear  by  foreign 
substances,  and  the  results  of  the  derangement 
are  often  disastrous.  The  animal  is  quickly  ill 
and  soon  dead,  and  is  at  the  best  a  bad  subject, 
dreaded  by  his  doctors,  seldom  restored  when 
seriously  ill,  and,  in  fact,  "  cured  "  as  a  rule  only 
after  he  has  been  killed.  It  is  the  more  import- 
ant to  prevent  him  from  becoming  ill  if  possible, 
and  with  that  object  we  give  the  following 
details  of  the  death  of  some  pigs  last  week  from 
remediable  causes,  of  a  kind  which  are  frequently 
and  needlessly  allowed  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
pigs,  especially  when  they  are  fed  on  the  omni- 
farious hog-wash  of  a  farmhouse  or  cottage. 

A  sow  with  1 1  pigs  was  taken  ill,  and  then 
another  breeding  sow,  in  an  adjoining  yard.  The 
symptoms  were  those  of  epilepsy,  and  were,  in 
one  case,  particularly  violent,  the  animal  suffer- 
ing great  pain  apparently,  and  uttering  occasional 
shrieks,  and  constantly  throwing  about  its  head 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  short  neck  of  a  pig 
will  allow.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pig-doctor,  he 
at  once  pronounced  the  attack  to  be  a  "  prolific 
strike  on  the  brain  ! "  and  when  asked  if  it  was 
contagious,  he  replied  that  you  could  never  tell 
how  it  might  turn  out  as  to  that,  but  it  was 
generally  fatal.  An  inquiry  was  made  whether 
the  affection  of  the  brain  was  functional  or 
organic,  local,  or  symptomatic  and  not 
arising  in  the  brain  itself.  "  Well,"  replied  the 
practitioner,  "  you  can  see  for  yourself  it's  in  her 
head.  Get  a  bucket  of  water,  BILL,  and  keep 
pouring  it  over  her  ears."  This  treatment, 
which  was  very  proper,  and  was  preceded  by 
bleeding  in  both  ears,  was  continued  until  the 
sow  died,  about  six  hours  after  the  first  seizure. 
She  would  have  been  a  mother  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  other  sow,  which   had  been   fed  from  the 


same  swill-tub,  died  in  24  hours  after  the  first 
attack,  leaving  a  small  family,  only  a  fortnight 
old,  to  be  reared  by  dint  of  new  milk  and  more 
pains  and  cost  perhaps  than  they  may  be  worth. 
And,  to  complete  the  narrative  of  disaster,  1 1 
other  small  pigs,  recently  turned  adrift  by  the 
same  mother,  refused  their  breakfast  in  an 
adjacent  sty,  on  the  morning  of  her  death,  and, 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  a  day,  but  not  from  grief. 
So  that  this  unfortunate  "  strike  "  or  stroke  is 
altogether  of  a  less  "  prolific  "  character,  in  point 
of  fact,  than  the  pig  doctor's  phrase  might 
suggest.  Moreover  he  stated  that  the  disease  is 
a  very  common  one,  and  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  it. 

The  question  is,  what  did  all  these  pigs  die  of? 
We  will  describe  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  sows,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
usual  posse  that  assembles  on  such  occasions 
from  stables  and  byres,  and  of  a  young  amateur 
photographer,  a  medical  student,  and  the  pig 
doctor's  son  and  assistant,  in  the  room  of  his 
sire,  who  had  gone  in  another  direction  to  escape 
the  science  of  the  young  student  from  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  veterinarian  neophyte  handed 
the  operating  knife  to  the  embryonic  M.R.C.S., 
declaring  he  was  not  much  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
latter  proceeded  to  examine  the  viscera,  while 
the  other,  in  obedience  to  a  hint  he  had  received 
from  his  absent  parent,  opened  the  skulls,  and 
found  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  two  perfectly 
healthy  brains  !  The  stomachs  contained  the 
semi-liquid  food  eaten  previous  to  the  seizures, 
and  they  were  blotched  with  inflammatory 
patches,  free  of  ulceration,  and  as  large,  in  one 
instance,  as  the  crown  of  a  hat.  The  intestines 
were  slightly  inflamed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
manipulator  that  these  appearances  pointed  un- 
mistakably to  poison  as  the  cause  of  death,  and 
on  seeking  for  further  proofs,  indoors,  his 
suspicions  seemed  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
a  bottle  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  another  bottle 
containing  poisonous  fly-wash,  and  a  packet  of 
arsenic.  But  as  the  corks  of  the  two  bottles 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  old-looking  cob- 
webs, and  the  packet  of  arsenic  had  not  been 
opened  recently,  the  explorer  next  examined  the 
chemicals  of  his  friend  the  photographer,  and 
soon  pounced  upon  a  bottle  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  was  awkward  for  his  friend, 
and  matters  looked  still  worse  after  an  analysis 
of  the  food  in  the  stomachs,  which  was  performed 
on  the  spot  by  washing,  straining,  and  filtering, 
and  then  adding  to  the  clear  liquid  some  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  which  gave  a  deposit 
of — what  ?  The  analyst  mistook  the  deposited  salt 
for  cyanide  of  silver,  and  so  the  matter  rested  for 
that  night.  In  the  morning  he  called  his  friend 
at  daybreak,  having  concluded,  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  that  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  so  much  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  swill- 
tub  as  to  produce  such  a  profuse  deposit  ;  but 
there  might  have  been  any  amount  of  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  the  deposit  might 
be  chloride  of  silver,  in  which  case  it  would 
become  of  a  purple  tint  after  half  a  minute's 
exposure  to  the  sunlight.  The  test  was  applied 
with  the  result  that  had  been  expected,  and 
on  instituting  other  inquiries,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  quantity  of  common  salt  had  been 
purchased  for  sprinkling  a  stack  of  hay  last 
summer,  and  several  gallons  had  been  thrown 
recently  into  the  swill-tub  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
pigs  had  lately  drained  this  cup  of  sorrow  to  the 
bottom,  reaching  at  last  the  salt  dregs,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  them. 

The  moral  is,  to  be  careful  in  using  salt,  which 
is  a  necessary  food,  to  be  taken  by  pigs  in  small 
quantities,  but  an  irritant  and  poison  when  taken 
in  excess.  Youatt  observes  that  although  dry 
salt  is  wholesome  when  given  to  pigs,  in  proper 
quantity,  with  their  food,  brine  poisons  them. 
We  believe  that  they  are  frequently  poisoned  by 
salt  accidentally  administed  in  improper  doses 
with  hog-wash,  in  consequence  of  the  swill-tub 
having  been  made  a  too  general  receptacle.  We 
have  known  pigs  die  on  buttermilk,  which  would 
probably  have  been  wholesome  but  for  the  salt 
it  contained.  The  structure  of  the  stomach  is 
very  similar  both  in  the  pig  and  in  man,  and  the 
food  usually  taken  into  the  respective  organs 
differs  in  quality  and  quantity  rather  than  in 
kind.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  over- 
loaded stomach  is  easily  upset,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  pig  the  stomach  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  overloaded,  because  the 
animal's  strong  appetite  induces  it  to  swallow 
almost  anything  that  goes  into  the  trough,  in- 
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eluding  all  kinds  of  extraneous  substances,  as, 
for  instance,  a  dinner  knife,  which  was  found 
in  a  case,  within  our  knowledge,  embedded  in 
tissue,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  near  the 
spine  of  a  pig  which  had  accidentally  broken  its 
neck.  We  also  knew  of  a  foraging  sow  which 
came  across  a  paint-pot,  and  forthwith  swallowed 
the  contents,  consisting  of  several  pounds  of 
white  lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  the  latter  of 
course  having  been  the  "  flattering  sweet  "  which 
induced  the  animal  to  drain  such  a  "  bitter  bowl" 
as  a  paint-pot. 

These  examples  show  that  pigs  are  not  dis- 
criminating.    They  may  be  more  so  in  the  wild 
state,  and  it  appears  that  in  the   semi-civilised 
condition,  in  the  backwoods  of  North  America, 
the  rattle-snakes,  which  pigs  are  so  fond  of,  are 
hunted,  torn   with  foot  and  tusk,  and  devoured 
with  impunity.     But  the  domestic  pig  relies  very 
much  upon  his  feeder,  eats  all  that  is  put  before 
him,  and  frequently  suffers  the  consequences  of 
trusting  his  life  in  careless  hands.  The  pig  doctor 
we  have  introduced  here  is  a  person  of  consider- 
able local  experience,  and  he  states  that  these 
epileptic  attacks  are  common  and  very  fatal  in 
his  neighbourhood.     He  is  probably  correct  in 
his  opinion  that  all  remedies  are  useless  when 
frothing  at  the  mouth  has  commenced,  and  the 
poor  pig,  at  the  beginning  of  illness,  is  already 
near  the  end  of  life.     We  should  be  inclined  to 
pass  a  noose  over  the  animal's  jaw,   swing  it 
up    by    a   beam,     and    pour    down     aperient 
medicines.      But    it    must    be    confessed    "  a 
prolific     strike     on      the     brain "     is     a    case 
for  prevention  rather  than    cure.     The   seat  of 
mischief  is  the  stomach,  and  the  inducing  cause 
is  an  irritant,  which  may  be  almost  any  kind  of 
food  taken   in   excess.     We  remember  seeing  12 
young  pigs  suffering  from  the  same  distressing 
symptoms  as  were  observed  in  the  cases  already 
described.     And   they   all   died    with    inflamed 
stomachs,  after  trespassing  in  a  barn  and  getting 
an  overdose  of  dry  Wheat.     The  affection  of  the 
brain,  which  occasioned  great   apparent  agony, 
with  cruel  distortions  and  piercing  shrieks,  was 
not  a  mysterious  "  stroke"  according  to  the  view 
of  the  pig-doctor  ;  it  was  a  secondary  symptom, 
produced  by  the   sympathy — to  use  a  common 
expression — which  subsists  between  two  organs, 
and    which     affected     the     brain    through    the 
stomach  ;  and  it  might  have  been  prevented  by 
keeping  the  pigs  out  of  the  barn  and  the  Wheat 
out  of  their  stomachs.     We  shall  refrain  from 
adding  to  the  catalogue  of  griefs  that  may  affect 
the  digestive  organs  of  such  a  hearty  feeder  as 
the  pig,  having  already,  let  us  hope,  uttered  a 
word  in  season  which  may  save  the  lives  of  the 
swine  of  our  readers,  and  check  servants  in  the 
habit  of  "chucking"  things  into  the  swill-tub 
which  are  not  fit  for  a  pig  to  eat. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  one  way  and 
another  about  the  Sufferings  of  Cattle  in 
steamboats,  and  the  extension  of  disease  which 
may  be  due  to  the  weak  state  to  which  they  are 
reduced  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  hold,  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  air  they  have  to  breathe  for 
so  many  hours,  and  their  long  protracted  absti- 
nence from  food  and  water  ;  but  hardly  sufficient 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  equally  injurious 
treatment  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  railways. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  when  one 
case  is  as  good  as  another.  Take  the  case 
which  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  he  was  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  his  committee— of  a  lot  of  valu- 
able heifers  that  were  sent  off  from  Aberdeen 
Station  at  10  o'clock  one  Monday  morning,  and 
did  not  reach  the  Norwich  station  till  the 
Thursday,  a  good  72  hours  at  a  stretch,  having 
received  neither  food  nor  water  on  the  journey 
—at  least,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  such  was  the 
case,  though  Mr.  Read  did  not  actually  say  as 
much  ;  but  he  mentioned  his  own  case  im- 
mediately after  that  of  some  other  animals  that 
had  been  left  for  60  hours  without  any.  Now  it 
is  true  that  store  stock  would  not  lose  flesh  as 
rapidly  as  fat  cattle  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  three  days 
and  nights  compulsory  fasting,  and  all  the  racket 
and  worry  of  the  railway,  could  not  do  them  any 
good,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inhumanity  of  the 
treatment.  In  the  case  of  fat  cattle  the  loss  of 
flesh  would  be  serious,  and  just  now  that  the 
meat  problem  is  one  of  the  pressing  questions  of 
the  hour,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  any  unneces- 
sary waste.  We  arc  all  of  us  sharpening  our 
wits  to  know  how  to  grow  more  meal.  Surely 
one  of  the  very  first  steps  to  take  is  to  keep 
what  we  have  already  fgot,  otherwise  we  are 


filling  the  cask  at  the  bung  while  the  liquor  is 
running  out  at  the  spigot. 

This  railway  question  wants  attention,  not 
only  as  to  greater  cleanliness  in  the  trucks,  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  more  frequent  source  of  dis- 
ease than  is  commonly  suspected,  but  also  as  to 
the  unnecessary  delays  to  which  the  cattle  are 
subjected,  a  point  that  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  feeding  and  watering  on  the  journey. 

Mr.  Robert  Brewin,  a  gentleman  at  Ciren- 
cester, who  has  already  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  has  been  calling  attention,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Wills  and  Gloucestershire 
Standard  to  the  deficient  arrangement  of  the 
Cirencester  Railway  Station,  where  only  one 
truck  can  be  loaded  at  a  time,  though  there  are 
cattle  enough  standing  in  the  yards  and  roads 
outside  to  fill  50  or  60  trucks,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  when  the  market  is  a  large  one 
some  nine  or  ten  hours  are  consumed  in  simply 
getting  the  cattle  loaded  for  their  journey.  The 
arrangements  are  also  bad  in  themselves,  and 
much  brutal  treatment  is  necessary  to  force  the 
animals  up  to  the  trucks.  These  facts  have 
been  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  directors  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  signed  by 
200  farmers,  dealers,  and  butchers  attending 
Cirencester  Market,  in  which  a  point  is  made  of 
the  deterioration  in  the  saleable  value  of  the 
cattle  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  that  they 
receive.  Put  that  deterioration  as  low  as  you 
please,  the  loss  upon  so  large  a  number  of  cattle 
every  week  must  surely  be  far  more  than  enough 
to  provide  the  very  amplest  accommodation  for 
the  cattle,  and  to  multiply  six-fold  the  porters 
who  attend  to  them.  The  arrangements  at 
Cirencester  are  unusually  bad,  but  the  whole 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  cattle  by  railway 
companies  wants  looking  to. 

— —  On  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  the  supply  of 
English  Wheat  was  very  small,  but  prices  were  un- 
changed ;  and  again  on  Wednesday,  though  English 
Wheat  was  still  scarce,  there  was  no  variation  of  price. 

-In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  though  trade 

during  the  week  has  been  hardly  so  brisk,  the  price  of 
the  best  qualities  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  maintained. 

The  House   of  Commons   has  been    fighting 

with  the  difficulties  of  the  Rating  Bill.  The  mode 
of  rating  growing  timber  has  given  rise  to  a  discussion 
— exhaustive,  minute,  and  occasionally  very  confused — 
which  lasted  many  hours.  First  of  all,  the  clause  was 
amended  so  as  to  include  land  not  used  for  growing 
saleable  underwood.  To  this  Mr.  Read  proposed  to 
add  a  proviso  that  the  gross  value  of  such  land  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which  such  land  might,  in  its 
natural  and  unimproved  state,  be  reasonably  expected 
to  let  one  year  with  another  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Ultimately  Mr.  Stansfeld  carried,  by  88  to  74,  an 
addition  to  the  proviso  which  gives  the  Assessment 
Committee  the  alternative  of  reckoning  the  annual 
value  at  the  rent  for  which  the  land  would  let  for  the 
growth  of  the  underwood  growing  thereon.  Mr. 
Read's  proviso  as  thus  amended  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  next 
point  in  the  clause — the  rating  of  sporting  rights.  A 
proviso,  moved  by  Lord  Geokge  Cavendish,  that  the 
rights  to  be  taxed  shall  be  such  as  are  let  or  reserved  to 
others  than  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  land 
shall  be  assessed  at  a  lower  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses than  it  would  have  been  if  such  rights  had  not  been 
reserved,  was  negatived  by  250  to  127.  The  Bill,  as 
introduced,  proposed  that  the  sporting  rights  shall  be 
taxed  when  severed  from  the  occupation  or  ownership 
of  the  soil,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld's  proposal  to  omit 
"ownership  "  was  resisted,  but  in  the  end  that  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  274  to  8S. 


show  of  sheep.  The  pig  show  was  capital,  but  the 
horses  exhibited  were  not  up  to  the  usual  mark.  A 
large  show  of  implements  was  exhibited  by  many  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  firms,  and  there  was  an 
admirable  display  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
horticultural  department. 

The     Royal     Counties'     Agricultural 

Society  have  had  a  capital  meeting  at  Southampton 
during  the  past  week.  A  first-rate  show  of  Alderneys 
and  Guernseys,  excellent  classes  of  Shorthorns,  and  a 
capital  exhibition  of  West  Country  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  were  the  principal  features.  There  has  been  also 
a  very  good  show  of  implements,  and  Messrs.  Sutton 
were,  as  usual,  to  the  fore  with  their  grand  seed  stand. 
Among  the  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Mumford's  bull  re-ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  his  last  year's  success,  and  took 
the  1st  prize  in  the  older  class,  while  Mr.  Stratton's 
while  Jack  Frost  was  again  successful  in  the  younger 
class.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard,  of  Dorsetshire,  took 
several  prizes.  In  the  class  of  Hampshire  Down 
sheep,  Messrs.  Bennett  of  Chilmark,  Moore  of 
Pewsey,  Rawlence,  Morrison,  and  others  were 
prize-takers  in  very  excellent  classes,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  1st  prizes  in  classes  of  both  rams  and  ewes 
of  the  South  Down  breed.  A  poultry  and  flower 
show  have  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  showyard, 
which  has  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
spectators. 

The  following  agreement  has  been  signed  by 

nearly  all  the  farmers  possessing  holdings  on  the  estate 
of  Lady  Westminster  in  Dorset : — 

"We,  the  undersigned  occupiers  of  land  under  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  combine  together  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  present  organisation  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union.  We  therefore  agree  with  each  other 
that  we  will  not  employ  any  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union  on  our  farms,  and  that  we  will,  in  the 
event  of  a  scarcity  of  non-union  labourers,  aid  and  assist 
each  other  during  hay-making  and  harvest  when  neces- 
sary. In  forming  this  combination  we  do  not  wish  to 
refrain  from  giving  proper  wages  to  the  labourers,  but  to 
protest  against  combination  and  dictalion  promoted  by 
paid  agitators." 

The  Society   of  Arts  announces    that    Sir 

Joseph  Whitworth  has  offered  prizes  of  the  value 
of  .£100  for  the  best  Essays  on  the  "  Advantages  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  if  railway  companies  and 
limited  companies  generally  were  each  to  establish  a 
savings  bank  for  the  working  classes  in  their  employ." 
With  this  offer  he  has  transmitted  observations,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following,  as  having  agricultural 
relations  : — 


The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal  points 

out  that,  of  the  total  number  of  speakers  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Central  Council,  two-thirds,  or 
about  twenty,  were  tenant-farmers,  and  only  five  were 
members  of  Parliament.  It  expects  therefore  no  more 
to  be  said  about  the  Central  Council  giving  undue 
prominence  to  landlords  and  members  of  Parliament. 

One   of  the   features  of  the  meeting   of   the 

Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society  at  Bir- 
mingham during  the  past  week  has  been  the  success  of 
Mr.  Garne's  Shorthorns.  In  the  class  of  old  bulls 
his  3D  Earl  of  Warwickshire  was  again  success- 
ful. In  the  cow  class  his  Princess  Alexandra  again 
beat  everything  that  could  be  brought  against  her,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Bradburn's  Moss  Rose,  which  had  been 
exhibited  as  a  fat  heifer  at  Bingley  Hall  last  December, 
since  which  she  had  a  calf.  Mr.  Garne's  bull  calf  was 
also  successful  in  its  class,  and  he  took  the  1st  and  2d 
prizes  also  in  the  heifer  class.  A  2-year-old  bull, 
bred  by  the  Earl  of  Avi.Ksi.niiD,  shown  by  Mr.' 
Proof,  of  Urakenhill,  took  the  prize  in  the 
younger     class,     and     CAPTAIN     Oiivkr,     son     of 

i.uAMi)  Duke  7m,  :,i,mvl)  Uy  Mr>  nomNS 
look  the  prise  iii  the  yearling  class.  Then  ».,.' 
neither  Hereford!  not-  Longhoroi  to  be  seen  at  this 
midland  county  exhibition,   and   there   was   a    short  I  send  uT'back  too. 


"5.  The  proprietor  of  a  private  establishment,  whose 
profits  are  not  made  known,  receiving  the  savings  of  its 
servants  and  using  them  as  capital,  might  undertake  to 
pay,  say  7  or  8  per  cent.,  when  the  profits  reached  that 
amount  or  more,  the  proprietor  giving  an  undertaking  to 
to  pay  not   less  than  4  per  cent. 

"  6.  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  each  county  might  have 
its  savings  bank  for  the  savings  of  both  men  and  women 
in  the  said  county,  and  the  interest  to  be  paid  might  be 
6  or  7  per  cent. 

"7.  To  do  this  there  might  be  a  rate  collected  along 
with  the  poor-rate,  to  be  called  the  interest  or  industrial 
rate. 

"  8.  As  this  rate  increased,  no  doubt  the  poor-rate 
would  diminish,  and  if  the  habit  of  saving  became  general 
among  the  labouring  classes  there  would  probably  be 
great  gain  to  the  property-owning  classes,  considering 
the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  have  now  to  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  the  unfortunate  who  now  make 
no  provision  for  themselves." 

The  above  are  among  the  subjects  which  the  essayists 
should  consider. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 

Times  by  the  Earl  of  DuciE  : — 

"By  permission  of  my  friend  and  tenant,  Mr. 
George  Garne,  the  well-known  Shorthorn  breeder 
of  Sarsden,  Oxon,  I  enclose  a  letter  just  received  by 
him  from  George  Arnold,  who  was  induced  to  leave 
his  employ  some  months  since.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  Arnold  in  his  trouble  evidently  looks  to  his  old 
master  for  sympathy." 

"  Curitiba,  April  29,  1873. 

"Sir, — I  right  these  few  lines  to  you  hopeing  to  find 
you  quite  well  as  I  am  Glad  to  say  it  leaves  myself  but  the 
rest  of  the  famely  is  not  so  well  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  lost  2  of  our  Children  that  is  George  he  was  9 
years  Old  and  also  the  Babey  and  I  have  another  not 
likely  to  get  better  that  is  littel  Polle  so  we  have  mett  with 
some  troubles  we  found  it  all  a  false  Pretence  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  no  good  hear  we  hear  they  have  got  Mr. 
Alsop  Confined  in  Rio  for  Bringing  us  all  out  and  draw- 
ing up  such  false  tales  to  get  us  hear  Ihey  have  not  put 
us  on  no  Land  yet  nor  we  dont  know  when  they  will  tho 
we  are  very  near  the  Colleny  of  Assungay  but  there  is 
peopel  comcing  to  us  ?rom  the  Colleny  every  week  half 
Pined  to  deatn  so  wc  dont  want  to  go  the  liveing  is  just 
what  was  reported  only  we  have  Bread  allowed  bear,  but 
11. .1  when  we  get  to  the  Colleny  llowcr  is  ,„/.  and  8,/.  per 
pound  (hear  Is  Black  Beens  and  Rice  and  sweet  Potatoes 
but  them  wc  cant  eat  and  they  Hake  all  the  Bread  in 
small  Loves  a  of  them  Pates  an  ounce  short  of  a  pound 
weight  and  they  alow  us  2  of  these  per  day  anil  we  are 
pul  in  wooden  Shi  ds  theai  are  /  farm  81    in  this  1  and  out 

of  the  7  I  n.i.l].- ,  wi   havi   I: I  ..  <  hil.lren.     Wc  should 

be  all  glad  to  get   Bai  1,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
Urizilens  don  rcacon  to  eat  Bread  and 
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the  Language  is  Portugue  Edward  has  got  a  good  shop 
he  is  with  a  Scotchman  and  so  he  is  Looking  well  So 
we  conclude  with  our  Best  Respects  to  all  inquireing 
Friends  and  I  remain  your  Humbel  Servent, 

"George  Arnold." 

u  P.S.— I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  country  it  is. 
I  must  tell  you  that  it  ought  to  be  called  Allhills  instead 
of  Brazils  for  that  is  just  What  it  is  and  the  hills  are  all 
over  trees  and  rubish  their  is  no  Grass  at  all  that  is  good 
for  anything  and  there  is  bitts  of  Indean  come  in  some 
odd  places.  But  up  in  the  Collene  their  is  no  Chance  of 
getting  their  Crops  neither  of  Black  Beens  nor  Indean 
Corn  for  the  Whild  pigs  and  the  Monkes  will  fetch  it  all 
n  the  nights  and  that  is  chief  of  what  they  grow  their  are 
plenty  of  Orenge  trees  and  figs  and  Benaners  in  some 
places  that  they  took  us  but  their  is  none  hear  and  Coffee 
takes  5  years  to  get  a  crop  it  grows  on  trees  and  their  is 
plenty  of  Slaves  hear  but  their  is  no  game  Only  very  Larg 
and  small  snakes  and  Grass  hoppers  and  toads  nearly  as 
big  as  Hedge  hogs  you  dont  want  no  more  ground  than  you 
can  dig  ploughs  is  no  use  to  run  up  Mountains  and  their 
is  large  water  falls  and  Calico  zs.  6d.  per  yard  and  print 
is  deerer  than  that  and  everything  is  awfull  Deer.  We 
are  7  miles  from  this  City  But  it  is  Nothing  so  Big  as 
Churchill  tho  it  is  called  a  City  please  right  Back  for  we 
are  informed  that  all  the  letters  are  opened  and  stoped  if 
they  dont  sute." 

The  new  Government  in  France  has  given  great 

satisfaction  to  the  commercial  world  in  general,  though 
not  without  exceptions,  by  its  announcement  respecting 
customs  duties  and  the  existing  treaties  of  commerce. 
M.  de  la  Bouillerie,  the  new  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  stated  the  other  day  in  the 
Chamber  that  the  Government  was  giving  its  special 
attention  to  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — The  applica- 
tion,of  the  law  of  July,  1S72,  relating  to  the  duties  on 
raw  materials  ;  the  new  treaties  of  commerce  made  or 
"to  be  made  in  consequence  ;  and  the  proposition  of 
M.  Tirard,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suspend  the 
imposition  of  the  new  duties  until  compensatory  charges 
should  have  been  established  in  all  cases  either  by  general 
or  special  treaties.  The  Minister  said  that  the  law  of  July 
rested  on  a  determination  to  return  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  negotiations  opened  with  England  and  Bel- 
gium had  only  led  to  the  treaties  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Assembly  through  concessions  which 
would  considerably  reduce  the  effect  of  the  law  on  raw 
materials  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view.  Moreover,  even 
with  respect  to  England  and  Belgium,  the  treaties 
already  concluded  depended  on  the  decision  arrived  at 
by  the  Assembly  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Tirard. 
The  Minister  announced  that  he  could  not  propose  to 
repeal  the  law  of  July,  not  seeing  his  way  to  provide 
immediately  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  equi- 
librium of  the  budget,  which,  would  thereby  be 
destroyed ;  but  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  con- 
cert with  the  commission  on  the  budget,  were 
actively  engaged  in  studying  the  means  of 
replacing  the  tax  on  raw  materials.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Commerce,  lately  re-organised,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  question  lately 
discussed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  country. 
Finally,  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  announced  that  the 
Assembly  would  be  asked  to  abrogate,  or,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  modify  the  law  of  January  30,  1872,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  surcharge  on  vessels  under  foreign  flags, 
which  had  given  rise  to  loud  complaints.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Minister,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the 
discussion  of  the  proposition  of  M.  Tirard  and  of  the 
treaties  with  England  and  Belgium,  should  be  adjourned 
for  the  moment.  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Commission  on  the  treaties,  how- 
ever, expressed  the  hope  that  a  solution  would  be 
arrived  at  as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty under  which  commerce  now  suffered.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  this  hope  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier, 
as  it  is  the  only  sensible  remark,  we  believe,  that  that 
furious  protectionist  ever  made  in  connection  with 
tariffs  or  duties. 

The    following    notes    on    the   Horses    and 

Cattle  of  Damascus  are  taken  from  a  very  interest- 
ing report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  place. 
The  breeds  of  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  goats,  and  even 
poultry  and  pigeons,  are  so  superior,  and,  in  many 
instances,  distinct  from  those  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, that  astonishment  is  felt  at  their  having  been 
preserved  in  a  locality  which,  instead  of  being  remark- 
able for  its  isolation,  has  been  from  all  ages  a  centre  of 
attraction  : — 


The  following  is  a  note  of  the  distances  over,  and  the 
time  in  which  the  races  were  run." 

The  time  was  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  report,  and 
is  therefore  authentic,  but  the  distances,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  correctly  measured,  were  taken  by 
Turkish  Engineer  officers  : — 1st  race,  7^  miles,  run  in 
14  minutes  ;  2d  race,  $~  miles,  run  in  n\  minutes; 
3d  race,  3^  miles,  run  in  64  minutes. 

"Admitting  that  there  may  have  been  some  mistake  in 
the  measurement  of  the  course,  it  was  nevertheless 
remarkable  how  little  distressed  the  horses  appeared. to 
be,  although  the  majority  were  ridden  without  stirrups, 
and  several  barebacked.  It  is  not  only  for  horses,  but 
also  for  donkeys,  that  France  has  recourse  to  Damascus. 
The  famous  'Anes  de  Numedie,'  used  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Spain  as  sires  for  the  production  of  mules, 
are  periodically  exported  from  this  city.  They  are 
very  large,  having  immense  bone,  and  range  from  12 
to  134  hands  in  height.  Their  coats  are  rough,  and 
their  ears  are  fringed  with  long  hair.  When  taken  to 
France  they  are  allowed  to  remain  ungroomed  and  in  the 
greatest  state  of  filth,  as  the  peasantry  who  send  their 
mares  to  them  prefer  them  in  what  they  wrongly  suppose 
to  be  their  natural  garb.  Donkeys  of  this  breed  have 
been  sold  at  Perpignan  at  from  ^300  to  ,£400  each. 

"Again  the  bovine  race  of  Damascus  is  peculiar,  and 
restricted  to  the  plain  lying  before  the  city.  It  is  a  polled 
species,  with  a  fine  small  head,  but  far  too  high  on  its 
legs  to  please  English  ideas.  These  cattle  have  either  red 
or  black  silky  coats,  and  are  exceedingly  docile  and  power- 
ful with  the  plough.  A  cow  in  full  milk  will  give  from 
20  to  24  quarts  per  day.  The  cattle  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  district  are  small,  white  faced,  and  probably  stunted 
from  want  of  sufficient  food  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  This  part  of  Syria  must  be  an  enviable  locality 
for  oxen  and  cows,  as  they  are  never  slaughtered  unless 
they  are  incapacitated  for  work  by  extreme  old  age,  or 
through  accidents. 

"  The  goats  of  Damascus  resemble  those  of  Malta,  but 
are  much  larger.  They  are  not  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  country  in  flocks,  but  are  picketed  out  in  fields  of 
Trefoil  and  other  rich  pasturage.  A  goat  in  proper  con 
dition  gives  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day." 


"  The  strains  of  horses  existing  here  and  amongst  the 
Bedouin  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  are  too  well 
known  through  publications  in  England  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  note  them,  but  a  much  greater  desire 
appears  to  exist  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain  to 
obtain  from  this  pure  Arab  blood  thorough  mares  as  well 
as  stallions.  A  commission,  composed  of  officials  belong- 
ing to  the  French  Government  studs,  has  been  in  the 
country  for  the  last  six  months,  and  has  made  some  valu- 
able acquisitions,  especially  in  mares.  Similar  commis- 
sions have  visited  Syria  at  different  periods  on  behalf  of 
the  Russian,  Italian,  and  other  Governments.  The  French 
officials  above  mentioned  have  informed  me  that,  although 
they  consider  the  horses  shown  to  them  here  of  the  highest 
purity  of  breed,  still  the  preconceived  idea  of  an  Arab  horse 
is  so  strong  in  France  that  they  experience  great  hesita- 
tion in  purchasing  any  of  them,  as  they  resemble  too 
closely  English  thorough-breds.  Last  winter  the  Governor- 
General  of  Syria  organised  a  race  meeting,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Syrian  horses. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK, 

CATTLE. 

The  Park  Head  Herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
(Silloth,  Cumberland),  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hetherington,  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  on  July  3.  The  herd  is  exceedingly  well 
descended  from  several  good  old  tribes,  some  of  them 
being  of  the  highly  fashionable  Bates  blood,  and  has 
been  carefully  bred  for  several  years  past.  Foremost 
among  those  animals  tracing  from  Kirklevington  are 
eight  descendants  of  the  "  Waterloo  "  tribe.  Seven  of 
this  family  recently  offered  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's  stock  at  Wicken  Park  in  May,  averaged  ^423 
each.  There  are  also  five  of  the  "Asia"  (by  2D 
Grand  Duke),  or  "  Acomb  "  tribe,  and  one  of  the 
Duchess  Nancy  family,  both  tracing  from  Kirkleving- 
ton. The  "G  Wynnes,"  so  long  and  favourably  known 
in  Cumberland,  tracing  to  Robert  Colling's  "Princess" 
(from  which  tribe  came  the  Kirklevington  Belve- 
dere (1706),  are  represented,  as  well  as  the  favourite 
and  well-known  "Sweetheart,"  Sir  C.  Knightley's 
"Furbelow,"  and  Mr.  Crofton's  "Elvira"  tribes. 
Eight  of  the  lots  trace  to  Ormolu,  by  the  pure 
"  Princess "  bull  General  Sale,  from  Metal, 
bred  at  Wiseton,  a  grand-daughter  of  Zinc,  and 
descended  from  No.  13  Chilton  sale.  There  are  also 
other  well-bred  animals  from  the  celebrated  herds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  Mr.  Fawkes,  of 
Farnley;  Mr.  Foster,  of  Killhow  ;  Mr.  Hetherington, 
of  Middle  Farm  ;  Mr.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh  ;  Dr.  Dickin- 
son, of  Ulverston  ;  and  Mr.  Slye,  of  Beaumont  Grange. 
Among  the  bulls  used  are  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(21,584),  14TH  Duke  of  Oxford  (21,605),  and  one 
lot  is  by  that  celebrated  bull  Baron  Oxford  4TH 
(25.5So).  The  young  stock  are  nearly  all  by  Grand 
Duke  of  Lightburne  2d  (26,291),  by  17TH  Grand 
Duke  from  Red  Rose  ^t/i,  a  Hneal  descendant  of  Cam- 
bridge Rose  6th,  that  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bates  at  Kirk- 
levington, from  Mr.  Robert  Colling's  "  Red  Rose" 
tribe.  The  sale  will  take  place  at  Park  Head,  two 
miles  from  Silloth,  on  the  Carlisle  and  Silloth  branch 
of  the  North  British  Railway,  and  20  miles  from 
Carlisle.  On  the  day  of  sale  the  10.10  a.m.  and 
r.35  p.m.  down  trains  from  Carlisle,  and  the  8.5  p.m. 
up  train  from  Silloth,  will  stop  at  Black  Dyke  Crossing 
on  the  farm,  to  set  down  and  take  up  passengers. 


500  gs.,  for  Mr.  J.  Irving,  of  Richmond  River, 
and  for  themselves  Mr.  Oliver's  Cherry  Grand 
Duke  3D,  and  other  Shorthorns  from  Mr. 
Bolton,  County  Wexford,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth, 
Mr.  Brassey,  Preston  Hall,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
ofQuinton,  as  well  as  some  Leicester  ewes,  a  Hereford 
heifer  from  Mr.  Green's  herd,  and  two  bulls  from  Lord 
Penrhyn's.  Major  Fanning  also  purchased  five  bulls 
from  Lord  Penrhyn  and  two  from  Messrs.  Leney's  herds. 
Two  cows  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Albert  Dangar,  of 
Baroona,  imported  two  cows  of  the  Bates  on  Knightley 
strain  :  Archduchess  0/ Essex,  a  roan  5-year-old  cow  from 
Sir  G.  R.  Phillips'  herd,  and  Lady  Walnut  lrom  Mr. 
Savill's  at  Ingthorp ;  whilst  Lady  Rcbckah,  bred  by 
Mr.  Torr,  from  the  *  Sylph '  tribe,  and  Rosa  id,  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stone,  as  well  as  some  Lincoln  and  Shropshire 
ewes,  went  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Wm.  Dangar,  of  Neotsfield. 
Sir  D.  Cooper  also  received  a  consignment  of  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers  from  Messrs.  Sturgeon.  Amongst  the 
Herefords  sent  out  are  the  celebrated  Lady  Oxford,  bred 
by  Mr.  Evans,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  best  cow  seen 
for  many  years ;  also  Ruby,  the  first  prize  heifer  at 
the  Royal  at  Cardiff,  bred  by  Mr.  P.  Turner, 
and  a  young  bull,  Triumph  4TI-1,  from  Mr. 
Taylor's,  Showle,  These  three  animals  were 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Gibson,  of  New  England.  The  prize 
yearling  bull  Arkwright  also  went  with  them,  and 
Cophall  has  been  recently  exported  to  Melbourne  for 
Mr.  Mickle.  The  same  vessel  also  carried  three  Short- 
horns of  Booth  blood  for  Mr.  P.  W.  Anderson,  of 
Inverell,  New  England.  One  of  these  was  the  bull 
Viceroy,  bred  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Ireland  ;  the  others 
were  two  heifers — Protegee,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Game,  and  Phillis  10th,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  of 
Norfolk.  Other  Shorthorns  have  gone  to  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Wm.  M'Culloch  imported  five.  They  consisted  of 
the  well-known  prize  bull  Rapid,  and  four  heifers,  also  of 
Booth  blood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  such  valuable 
and  good  animals  are  leaving  the  country.  Wave  Whirl, 
a  roan  heifer  from  Mr.  Torr's  large  herd  at  Aylesby,  and 
Pink  nth  and  16th,  the  latter  a  prize-winner  as  a  calf  at 
the  Royal  at  Cardiff,  accompany  them  in  the  same  vessel. 
Mr.  J.  Mickle  has  also  imported  some  promising  young 
bulls  and  a  heifer.  A  large  number  of  bulls  and  heifers 
have  been  consigned  to  Mr.  Watt,  of  Melbourne,  from 
different  herds  in  the  North  of  England." 

Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver's  Grand  Duchess  23^,  3-year- 
old  roan,  has  just  calved  (May  23,  1S73),  to  the 
3D  Duke  of  Clarence  (23,727),  a  rich  roan  bull 
calf,  to  be  named  Grand  Duke  22D. 


We  quote  the  following  paragraph,  on  expor- 
tation of  live  stock  to  Australia  from  the  Mark  Lane 
Express : — 

1 '  Nearly  every  vessel  that  has  left  this  country  for  Aus- 
tralia since  the  order  forbidding  imports  was  published  in 
April  has  taken  out  cattle  or  sheep  of  some  kind  or  other 
— Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Herefords  among  cattle,  and 
Lincolns,  Leicesters,  and  Shropshires,  among  sheep. 
Lincolns  have  been  sent  from  Messrs.  Kirkham,  Dud- 
ding,  Marshall,  Catling,  and  Greetham,  to  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  ;  Shropshires  from  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr. 
Harward  ;  and  Messrs.  White,  besides  importing  prize 
Devon  cattle,  got  out  a  Southdown  ram  from  Mr.  Henry 
Webb's  flock,  and  a  Berkshire  boar  from  Mr.  W. 
Hewer's.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  gave 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  rooo  gs.  for  Duke  of  Ox- 
ford 24TH,  a  Shorthorn  roan  yearling  bull  of  the 
'Oxford'  tribe.  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Smith,  Dyrabba, 
bought  Dukc  of  Oxford  25TH,  also  from  Holker,  at 


THE  "MANY  MINDS"  AND  THE 
COCKATOOS. 

When  things  are  dear  people  become  wonderfully 
interested  in  agricultural  matters,  and  as  John  Bull  has 
no  idea  of  redressing  any  grievance  except  by  altering 
the  laws  in  some  way,  high  prices  will  bring  on  politi- 
cal changes,  and,  according  to  the  price  of  meat,  all 
the  laws  relating  to  land  will  be  turned  like  old  gar- 
ments, to  see  if  they  won't  wear  better  the  other  way 
foremost.  Persons  who  were  once  undivided  in  opinion 
now  hold  opposite  views.  Large  farming  and 
machinery  were  voted  by  acclamation  at  one  time, 
and  most  intelligent  farmers  hold  to  it  still.  But  their 
views  will  soon  be  questioned  if  they  cannot  grow  a 
great  deal  more  meat  and  knock  off  4</.  a  stone  instead 
of  adding  id.  every  few  years.  A  large  number  of 
people  go  in  now  for  small  farming,  and  when  the 
next  pinch  comes  in  trade  and  employment  they  will 
go  in  for  anything  rather  than  remain  quiet  with  meat 
at  is.  per  pound.  Whether  new  plans  will  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  is  another  matter. 

I  have  referred  to  the  "advanced"  and  to  the 
"scientific"  or  professional  views;  there  is  another 
class  of  persons  who  take  what  may  be  called  the 
cockatoo  view  of  British  farming,  which  may  be  stated 
broadly  in  the  following  terms: — 1st.  "All  right. 
We  are  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  The  sewage 
question  is  in  good  training  for  settlement  ;  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  it;  don't  make  a  fuss."  2dly.  "Our 
agriculture  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  incapable  of 
improvement."  3dly.  "  The  reason  our  agriculture 
does  not  improve  is,  that  capital  finds  more  profitable 
employment  elsewhere  ;  that's  political  economy,  don't 
you  know  ?" 

John  Bull's  predilection  for  politics  may  have  its 
inconvenience,  which  however  works  its  own  cure  in 
this  way.  He  tries  a  new  law,  and  finding  things 
don't  mend  he  tries  what  he  ought  to  have  tried  before, 
and  so  blunders  upon  the  truth.  What  may  be  tried 
first  these  letters  do  not  undertake  to  suggest,  but  it  is 
their  leading  object  to  show  that  lessening  the  cost  of 
production  depends  mainly  on  the  country  adopting 
the  phcenix  and  primeval  rabbit  distribution  theory, 
which  I  have  already  explained.  The  cockatoos 
say,  "  All  right  !  It's  going  to  be  done."  I  ask, 
"  When,  how,  and  by  whom  ? "  "  Oh  ! "  they 
say,  "  so  many  minds  are  engaged  upon  it,  don't 
you  know?"  That  is  what  one  is  constantly  hearing 
in  one  form  of  speech  or  another,  and  it  recalls  the 
saying  about  "too  many  cooks."  Where  are  the 
many  minds,  and  what  are  they  doing?  Sometime 
since  the  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  instructed  to  analyse  night-soil.  All  must  wish 
him  joy  and  success;  but  I  thought  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  forestalled  him  by  a  thousand  years. 
What  are  the  plans  of  economy  that  the  "many  minds 
are  investigating?  Are  they  solving  the  problem  of 
sewage  ?    I  believe  the  best  chemists  have  arrived  at 
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the  conclusion  that  when  once  the  substance  is  loaded 
on  its  water-carriage  it  cannot  afterwards  be  separated 
from  it  at  any  reasonable  cost,  and  must  roll  on  to  the 

Ah  !  that    is    the   point.     Following    it    out    of 

London,  we  find  it  goes  into  the  Thames  by  a  large 
sewer,  which  cost  some  millions,  I  believe,  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  pours  into  the  river  in  a  most  unsavoury 


eaith  plan,  if  we  could  get  it,  is  a  question  that  is  not 
prejudiced  by  our  recognising  that  the  sewage  runs  "  in 
a  river"  to  Barking  and  afterwards  into  the  Thames, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  "many  minds  "  who  are  wanted 
to  make  it  run  over  the  land.  Mr.  Hope  would  be 
all-sufficient  to  do  all  the  head  work,  and  it  would  be 
hands  chiefly  that  he  would  need  to  assist  him. 


tight  cesspools,  two  tubs  of  dry  earth,  two  scoops,  and 
a  little  coercion  to  ensure  the  scattering  of  the  earth  at 
the  proper  time. 

A  few  hands  would  adapt  such  a  simple  system  to 
other  "garden  houses,"  19  in  20  of  which,  I  suppose, 
are  wet  instead  of  dry  ;  so  that  even  if  earth  were 
collected,   as   it  should  be  when  baked  in  summer,  it 


Fig.  165. — wood's  new  iron-framed  mower,  1S73. 


flood,  as  I  experienced  in  coming  up  the  Thames  last 
autumn.  They  say  there  is  nothing  like  a  heap  of  slain 
to  bring  people  to  their  senses  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
revolution,  and  that  is  what  there  will  be  from  infection 
some  day,  and  let  us  hope  that  such  a  calamity  will  at 
least,  and  at  last,  inaugurate  a  revolution,  or  a  reforma- 
tion, as  regards  this  fatal  system  of  waste. 


The  only  other  mode  or  effecting  the  economy  is  the 
dry  earth  method,  and  Mr.  Moule  requires  no  assist- 
ance from  the   "many  minds,"   who    are,   in   fact,   a 
myth,    or,   as   the   Americans  say,    "a  fraud"  of  the  j 
cockatoos.     Mr.  Moule  is  the  chief  authority,  and  has  | 
perfected  a  scheme,  but  a  more  "rough  and  ready"  j 
mode  of    scattering   the    earth   will   effect   the    same 


would  not  perform  its  part  as  the  best  absorbent  and 
deodoriser ;  the  soakage  would  spoil  all ;  there  would 
be  wetness  and  putridity  and  horrid  gases.  The  problem 
would  not  be  solved  —not  for  want  of  the  "many  minds," 
but  for  want  of  water-tight  cesspools  and  a  little  necessary 
pains.  H.  Evershed.  [Mr.  Hope's  latest  publication 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another  page.] 


Fig.  166. — wood's  new  combined  iron-framed  mower  and  reaper. 


But  where  are  the  "  many  minds  ?"  In  comfortable 
quarters  you  may  be  sure.  Leaving  them  there  with 
the  cockatoos,  let  us  go  to  Breton's  Farm,  near 
Romford,  and  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  W.  Hope,  amid 
great  discouragements,  unaided  and  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  has  solved  theproblemso  farasthe  useof  sewage 
is  concerned.  He  has  really  left  nothing  for  the  many 
minds  to  solve  in  the  way  of  growing  vegetables  suc- 
cessfully.    Whether  "I  or  you"  might  prefer  the  dry 


economy,  and  may  be  sufficient  m  such  establishments 
as  cottages,  schools,  union-houses,  asylums,  railway 
stations,  &c.  I  beg  leave  to  describe  how  the  problem 
was  solved  on  the  dry  earth  plan  for  half  a  sovereign. 
My  last  residence  had  a  water-closet  which  was  not 
perfectly  unobjectionable— and  T  never  knew  one  to  be 
so,  if  resorted  to  by  several  persons — and  two  "  garden 
houses,"  which  were  perfectly  unobjectionable.  The 
apparatus  was  as  follows  ;— Two  shallow  and  water- 


WOOD'S   NEW   MOWERS    AND 
REAPERS  FOR    1873. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Woods,  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  London  representative,  continue  to  go  ahead  in  the 
improvement  of  their  mowers  and  reapers.  Last  year, 
February  10,  1872,  we  noticed  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette^  with  illustrations,  fig.  81,  Woods  Mower; 
fig.   82,  Wood's  Combined    Mower  and  Reaper  j  and 
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fig.  S3,  Wood's  Champion  Self-delivery  Reaper,  as 
perfect  specimens  of  hay  and  corn  harvesting  machines : 
so  they  were,  but  although  general  experience  has 
borne  out  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  yet  improved 
machines  were  demanded  and  promised,  and  we  have 
now  to  report  that  the  promise  thus  made  has  been 
faithfully  fulfilled,  for  the  mowers  and  reapers  of  the 
current  year  (1S73)  not  only  meet  the  demands  upon 
them,  but  supplant  those  we  noticed  last  year.  We 
shall  notice  each  separately. 

On  comparing  the  engraving  of  this  new  mower 
(fig.  165)  with  that  of  last  year  (fig.  Si,  1872)  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  improvements  made  are  very  perceptible, 
and  all  in  the  right  direction.  Wood  of  the  best 
quality  has  doubtless  been  hitherto  plentiful  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  but  granting  that  the 
supply  continues  to  be  equal  to  the  demand,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  doubtful  every  year,  even 
the  finest  quality  of  wood  cannot  enter  into  competition 
with  iron.  We  live,  practically  speaking,  in  an  iron 
age,  and  not  only  so  but  now  the  best  quality  of  iron 
and  steel  must  be  our  motto,  with  the  best  form  of 
construction.  Thus  fig.  Si,  1S72,  is  an  iron-framed 
mower,  and  fig.  165,  1S73,  is  an  improvement  upon  it, 
chiefly  in  construction.  In  both  cases  the  point  of 
draught  is  of  course  the  axle— the  bosses  of  the  road 
wheels  being  the  points  to  which  the  power  is  applied, 
and  the  ground  under  them  the  fulcrum  ;  but  the 
whippletrees  are  in  the  new  machine  (fig.  165)  under  the 
pole  instead  of  above  it,  as  in  fig.  8(,  1872; 
and  the  pole  itself  is  higher  and  fixed  to  the 
framing,  instead  of  directly  to  the  axle,  which 
obviates  more  successfully  the  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  the  team,  thereby  preserving  the  line  of 
draught  in  its  normal  position, 
and  giving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible steadiness  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine.  To  meet 
the  requirements  arising  from 
ant  and  mole  hills,  an  open 
guard  is  used,  and  the  knife 
works  over  the  open  spaces 
instead  of  on  the  finger-bar, 
as  in  other  examples  ;  and  as 
the  slipper  form  of  guard 
(which  met  not  only  with  the 
approbation  of  the  judges  at 
the  trials  of  Manchester,  1S69, 
but  also  of  the  agricultural 
public  generally)  is  retained, 
the  cut  continues  to  be  the 
lowest  of  any  mower  in  use. 
The  Manchester  judges  in 
their  report,  for  example, 
thus  allude  to  Wood's  patent 
guard  : — "  In  this  machine  a 
peculiar  slipper-shaped  finger 
was  used,  which  we  think 
gave  it  an  advantage  in  these 
trials,  as  it  admitted  of  a 
lower  cut  being  made,  with- 
out the  danger  of  the  points 
penetrating  the  ground."  The 
lead  wheel  is  enlarged,  the 
pitman  and  pitman-holder 
are  improved,  the  balance  of 
the  machine  is  made  perfect, 
the  velocity  of  the  knife  is 
ad j  ustable  to  the  pace  of 
oxen  as  well  as  of  horses,  the 
dead  weight  of  the  machine 

is  reduced  without  any  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the 
machine,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  draught  is 
remarkably  light  for  the  team,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  machine  easy  for  the  driver. 

The  improvements  made  in  this  machine  since  last  j 
year   are   similar  to   those  made   in   fig.  165,  as  will 
readily  be  seen  on  comparing  the  engraving  (fig.  166,  | 
1S73)  with  fig.  S2,    1872  ;  we  need  not  therefore  go  | 
into  their  respective  details.     Suffice  it  to  say  (1)  that  | 
the  line  of  draught  and  steady  working  of  the  machine  j 
have  been  improved  ;  (2)  the  dividing  shoe  and  points  | 
are  new ;    (3)  the    reaping  attachment  generally  has  ; 
been  improved,  so  as  to  meet  every  diversity  of  crop —  j 
light  and  heavy,  laid  and  standing  ;  (4)  the  lead  wheel 
has  been   enlarged,  and   its  bearings   otherwise  con- 
structed so  as  the  better  to  adjust  the  length  of  cut, 
without  interfering  with  the  line  of  draught;   {5)  the 
speed  is  adjustable  to  horses  and  oxen  ;  (6)  the  raker's  J 
and  driver's  seats  are  improved  ;   and  (7)  when  the  | 
reaping  attachment  is  removed  the  machine  is  as  per- 
fect a  mower  as  fig.  165.  The  improvements  thus  made  j 
cannot  fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  who 
use  Wood's  combined  mowers  and  reapers,   as  they 
have  hitherto  been  complained  of  as  not  quite  up  to  j 
his  mowers  and  reapers  not  combined. 

Wood's  new  Champion  Reaper,  1S73  (fig.  167)  will 
prove  a  close  rival  to  his  champion  reaper  of  last  year,  : 
viz.,    fig.    83,     1872.      The    demand    for   this    new 
machine  comes    chiefly   from   the    United   States  of , 
America  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  there  are 
many  examples  in   Britain  whose   requirements    are 
similar.     The  facts  are  as  follows  : — The  dead  weights  | 
of  the  two  rival  machines  are  unequal,  assuming  their  | 
strengths  to  be  equal.     The  difference  is  remarkable,  j 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  all  versed  in  j 
practical  mechanics.     Thus,  the  hollow  wheel  requires 
to  possess  greater  dead  weight  than  is  compatible  with  | 


the  light  crops  and  teams  of  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  It  suits  the  heavier  crops  of  England, 
generally,  but  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  for  a 
large  area  of  light  land  and  light  crops  require 
a  lighter  machine.  To  meet  this  demand,  we 
have  (fig.  167,  1S73)  a  machine  which  can  be  made 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  harvest,  home  or  foreign, 
light  or  heavy.  And  what  is  more,  the  ratio  of  weight 
and  draught  of  the  two  machines  is  in  favour  of  fig.  167, 
1S73,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  solve  the  practical  problem 
between  the  two  reapers,  or  rather  between  the 
hollow  wheel  of  fig.  S3,  1S72,  and  the  close  or  spoke 
wheel,  fig.  167,  of  1S73.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
two  driving  wheels  of  the  two  systems  are  constructed 
differ  remarkably  from  each  other,  and  although  the 
finale  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  settled  in  favour  of 
the  close  wheel,  yet  the  hollow  wheel  is  nevertheless 
such  a  clever  piece  of  ingenuity  that  many  will  cling  to 
it  as  it  has  several  practical  advantages  over  its  new 
rival — such,  for  example,  as  in  the  length  of  the  con- 
necting rod,  or  pitman,  position  and  working  of  the 
knife  and  rakes  generally.  But  although  the  odds  are 
rather  against  fig.  167  in  this  respect,  it  is  nevertheless 
without  a  rival  in  the  harvest  field — the  hollow  wheel, 
fig-  S3,  1S72,  excepted,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  this  new  reaper. 

The  engraving  fig.  167  requires  very  little  detailed 
explanation.  The  machine  belongs  to  the  low  standard 
class  of  self-delivery  reapers.  The  knife  gearing  and 
rake  gearing  are  both  inside  the  driving-wheel,  and 
counterbalanced  by  the  driver's  seat ;  and  as  the  two — 
the  gearing  and  driver's  seat — are  behind  the  axle  of 
the  main  wheel,  they  counterbalance  the  pole,  thus 
relieving  the  necks  of  the  horses  of  undue  pressure. 


Fig.  167.— wood's  new  champion  self-delivery  reaper 


The  driving-wheel  and  grain-wheel  are  opposite,  so 
that  the  machine  backs,  turns,  and  cuts  in  curves  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  without  ploughing  in  soft  land. 
The  connecting-rod  or  pitman  is  low,  giving  a  direct 
thrust  and  pull,  and  the  knife  is  in  a  line  between  the 
two  wheels,  so  that  the  cut  is  even  and  uniform.  In 
practice  these  are  important  desiderata,  difficult  to 
estimate  at  their  full  value.  The  height  of  cut  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  the  points  of 
the  guards  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  driver 
when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  laid  corn  ;  and  the  throwing  out  of  and  into 
gear  is  perfect.  The  gearing  is  covered  in  to  protect  it 
from  dirt,  and  all  the  bearings  have  Wood's  patent 
spring  oilers.  The  draught  of  the  machine  is  light,  and 
the  speed  is  adapted  for  either  horses  or  oxen. 

"The  honours  of  the  season"  1873  in  favour  of 
Wood's  mower  are  more  than  we  can  individualise. 
They  embrace  15  first  prizes,  and  are,  upon  the  whole, 
more  than  encouraging.  -The  reaping  season  has 
hardly  yet  commenced,  but  the  new  Champion  reaper 
has  already  gained  two  gold  medals  in  Prussia,  and  a 
silver  medal  in  Scotland.  The  above  machines 
are  to  be  exhibited  at  Hull,  also  a  1 -horse  mower  and 
reaper,  and  the  hollow  wheel  Champion,  fig.  S3,  1S72. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wood's  London  House,  77,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  duplicate  system.    W.  B. 


ULSTER   TENANT-RIGHT. 

Several  of  your  correspondents  have  much  to  say 
against  the  bearing  of  the  facts  I  stated  about  Ulster 
tenant-right,  but  not  one  of  them  has  denied  any  of 
those  facts.  This  is  something  gained.  Let  us  see 
where  it  places  the  question. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  usages  of  tenant-right  now 


give  by  law  sometimes  an  unlimited  right  of  sale  of 
the  tenant's  interest,  elsewhere  a  limited  right  of  sale, 
as  low  as  five  years'  purchase  of  the  rent,  and  this 
because  such  was  the  true  contract  of  the  tenant  before 
the  Act. 

But  your  correspondents  don't  seem  to  see  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  true  contract  being  thus 
legalised,  viz.,  that  the  rights  of  the  other  party  to 
the  contract  are  just  as  much  legalised  by  the  Act 
(and  for  the  same  honest  reason)  as  the  rights  of  the 
tenant. 

Any  one  can  see  that  a  man  getting  tenant-right 
(or  who  may  expect  to  sell  it)  will  greatly  prefer  an 
unlimited  right  of  sale,  that  may  yield  him  10,  or 
15,  or  20  years'  purchase,  to  a  limited  right  yielding 
five  years';  but  the  difference  is  just  so  much  money's 
worth,  taken  from  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  to 
whom  it  honestly  belongs,  and  given  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  does  not  belong — a  breach  of  the  contract. 

1.  Now,  whatever  tenant-righters  may  wish,  Parlia- 
ment has  not  got  to  making  light  of  contracts,  or 
shown  any  signs  of  so  doing,  because  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  if  contracts  on  one  subject-matter  are  tam- 
pered with,  as  contracts  about  land,  they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  binding  on  other  subjects,  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  all.  In  the  Land  Act  not  only  was  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  legalised,  because  it  was  the  true  contract 
wherever  it  existed,  but  every  smallest  definite  contract 
(lease)  was  recognised  also.  Compensation  for  per- 
manent improvements,  lasting  beyond  the  tenant's 
term,  was  given,  because  by  a  well-known  rule  of 
equity  that  too  was  considered  to  be  the  implied 
contract,  and  was  so  recognised  and  paid  for  by  many 
landlords.  Compensation  of  yearly  tenants  for  capri- 
cious eviction  was  put  on  the 
very  same  ground — that  it 
was  the  custom  to  pay  evicted 
tenants  more  or  less  for  giving 
up  possession.  The  scale  of 
payment  adopted  by  the  Act 
may  have  somewhat  strained 
the  custom  in  some  parts  (not 
in  others),  but  the  principle 
that  the  custom  was  the  tiue 
contract  was  distinctly  recog- 
nised. Lastly,  a  lease  for 
31  years  (in  future  a  contract) 
was  throughout  the  Act  ad- 
mitted as  a  substitute  for 
compensation  for  everything 
except  permanent  buildings 
and  reclamation  of  waste.  It 
is  true  to  say  that  one  lead- 
ing object  of  the  Land  Act 
was  to  substitute  definite  con- 
tracts for  customs  and  indefi- 
nite rights.  In  Ulster  the 
rights  under  the  custom  were 
to  be  defined  by  the  judge. 

2,  The  question  is  not  one 
of  security  for  the  tenant's 
outlay.  Security  for  outlay 
five  times  greater  at  least 
made  by  tenants  (I  believe 
I  might  say  10  times  greater) 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom perfectly  attained  by 
leases.  It  is  secured  in  some 
respects  better  by  the  Lin- 
colnshire custom,  and  the 
main  object  of  tenant-right  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  to  make  the  Lincolnshire 
custom  available  for  the  two  or  three  years  before  a 
tenant  leaves  his  farm,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  outlay  to  the  last,  in  place  of  taking  the  condition 
out  of  the  land  by  his  crops. 

3.  It  is  untrue  that  the  farming  in  Ulster  is  generally 
good.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  better  than  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  with  some  exceptions  it  is  still 
bad — far  worse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  there  is  no  such  tenant-right.  There  are  whole 
counties,  and  large  districts  of  other  counties,  in  Ulster 
where  tenant-right  prevails,  and  the  farming  is  just  as 
bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  that  have  no  tenant- 
right.  In  a  large  part  of  Ulster  the  people  are  of  a 
different  stock,  half  Scotch,  and  with  quite  different 
habits  (as  may  be  seen  in  America)  from  the  genuine 
Irish.  They  have  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  manufacture  among  them,  with  the 
trade  and  industry,  the  employment  for  surplus  labour 
and  consequent  greater  circulation  of  capital,  that  such 
a  manufacture  causes.  These  things  alone  account  for 
a  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  such  districts. 

4.  It  is  a  bare-faced  fiction  that  the  improvements 
made  by  tenants  are  the  cause  of  the  increased  value  of 
land  in  Ireland.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  The  chief  causes  have  been  increased 
prices  of  produce,  improved  communications  with 
English  markets,  better  knowledge  and  general  progress 
of  the  country. 

If  any  definite  improvements  of  the  tenants  have 
made  the  difference  these  improvements  must  be  to  be 
seen.  Drains  do  not  disappear,  or  buildings  or  good 
fences.  These  things  cannot  be  shown  through  hardly 
a  single  district  to  the  value  even  of  the  five  years'  pur- 
chase  money  your  correspondents  so  much  dislike.  It 
is  seldom  they  can  be  shown  to  the  value  of  two  years' 
rent.     In  the  great  majority  of  ejectments,  both  before 
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and  since  the  Act,  the  arrears  of  rent  due  much  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  improvements  left  by  the  tenant.  The 
claim  that  credit  should  be  given  to  the  present  tenants 
for  all  that  has  been  done  to  the  land  by  tenants  since 
tenants  existed,  shows  the  straits  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  tenant-right  are  driven.  There  is  no  pretence 
for  such  a  right,  except  where  there  has  been  some 
privity  between  the  former  tenant  and  the  present 
tenant.  The  Land  Act  has  justly  required  such 
improvements  to  have  been  made  by  a  "predecessor  in 
title."  Where  this  does  not  exist,  the  present  tenant 
has  no  more  right  to  the  value  of  such  improvements 
than  he  has  to  the  improvements  on  an  adjoining  farm. 

5.  It  is  equally  untrue  that,  when  the  tenants  at  and 
after  the  famine  gave  up  their  land  to  the  landlords, 
the  landlords  got  the  benefit  of  improvements.  It 
was  the  worst  of  the  tenants,  whose  farms  were  in  the 
most  reduced  state,  that  thus  failed.  The  few 
tenants  whose  farms  were  in  good  condition  struggled 
through  ;  the  land  of  those  who  failed  was  in  the  most 
miserable  state  from  long  years  of  exhaustion,  and 
paring  and  burning ;  drains  there  were  none  ;  build- 
ings were  of  rough  field  stones,  with  mud  mortar  or 
with  mud  walls,  thatched,  and  generally  ruinous.  The 
never-avoided  loss  of  rent  many  times  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  improvements  on  the  land,  and  often  the 
landlord  had  to  help  the  poor  people  to  emigrate  as 
well,  or  find  employment  for  them  as  labourers  at 
home.  There  was  never  a  clearer  case  of  damnosa 
hereditas.  The  land  had  to  be  let  at  greatly  reduced 
rents  for  many  years  unless  improved  by  the  landlord. 

6.  If  Irish  landlords  are  bad  that  will  not  make 
Irish  tenants  good.  I  said  Irish  tenants  were  very 
bad  farmers,  not  on  my  authority,  but  because  it 
is  known  to  every  one  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  heartily 
wish  they  were  not  bad  farmers,  but  the  truth  is  pain- 
fully the  other  way.  One  might  suppose  from  what  is 
said  that  capital  was  to  be  had  in  Ulster  by  tenants  for 
asking.  The  truth  is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  tenants  as  much  capital  as  they  could  profitably 
employ  in  farming  well:  Any  English  or  Scotch 
farmer  knows  what  would  be  the  effect  on  his  finances 
if  he  had  to  pay  down  five  or  10  or  20  years'  rent  of  his 
farm  before  he  began  to  farm  it.  Just  the  same  effect 
is  produced  in  Ulster,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
a  farmer  happens  to  have  an  unusual  command  of 
money.  The  number  of  ejectments  in  Ulster  is  a  true 
measure  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  tenants.  When 
bad  years  come,  debt  in  Ulster  produces  just  the  effect 
it  does  elsewhere,  and,  sooner  or  later,  usually  ends  in 
ruin.  The  tenant-right  is  generally  allowed  to  be  sold 
even  when  there  is  an  ejectment,  which  is  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  a  tenant  who  does  not  pay  his  rent. 

A  good  farmer  could  make  a  larger  profit  by  using  all 
his  capital  in  farming  as  is  done  in  England  or  Scotland, 
than  by  using  a  great  part  of  it  in  buying  tenant-right. 

7.  The  sum  lent  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  land 
improvement  to  March  31,  1872,  was  ^2,225, 440. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  issued  to  landlords.  The 
sums  besides  spent  by  landlords  out  of  their  own 
pockets  on  such  improvements  must  have  been  at  least 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  For  one,  I  borrowed  ^1000.  I  have 
spent  in  permanent  land  improvements  over  ^"30,000. 
I  know  another  estate  on  which  ,£7000  a  year  is  regu- 
larly so  spent.  On  not  a  few  estates  the  permanent 
improvements,  including  buildings,  are  done  by  the 
landlord,  as  in  England.  On  a  very  great  number  of 
estates  allowances  for  such  improvements  are  regularly 
made  to  the  tenants,  and  timber,  slate,  lime,  &c, 
given  without  charge  for  new  buildings,  being  the 
larger  part  of  the  cost  out  of  pocket,  i.  e.,  exclusive  of 
the  labour  of  the  tenant.  Such  facts  are  ignored  sys- 
tematically by  the  advocates  of  tenant-right.  It  would 
take  the  available  capital  of  landlords  and  tenants  for 
two  generations  to  put  the  land  of  Ireland  in  decent  order. 

8.  There  is  a  class  of  men  in  Ireland,  above  the 
condition  of  ordinary  farmers,  who  see  plainly  enough 
the  gain  it  would  be  to  them  if  such  a  rule  could  be 
established  as  that  the  landlord  has  a  right  only  to  the 
original  unimproved  value  of  the  land,  and  all  else 
belongs  to  the  present  tenant.  They  value  tenant- 
right  as  a  step  towards  this,  where  the  right  of  sale  is 
unlimited.  A  limited  right  of  sale  is  hateful  in  their 
eyes,  because  it  cuts  up  this  claim.  Their  one  rule  is, 
that  whatever  is  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  whether  he  be 
bad  or  good,  is  right,  and  whatever  is  in  disfavour  of 
the  landlord,  be  he  good  or  bad,  is  also  right. 

Happily,  the  law  of  letting  and  hiring  applies  to 
other  things  as  well  as  to  land.  The  true  test  is  to 
consider  what  are  the  bearings  of  that  law  when  one 
man  owns  something  that  another  wishes  to  hire  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  by  it,  and  then  to  see  if  there  is 
any  just  and  sufficient  cause  in  the  letting  of  land  why 
the  ordinary  operations  of  that  law  should  be  interfered 
with.  An  frisk  Landowner. 


TILE    TURNIP    CROP. 

[Mr.  P.  M'Lagan,  M.P.  for  Linlithgow,  lately  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  I x worth  Farmers'  Club,  of 
which  we  now  give  an  abridged  report.] 

In  England  the  Turnip  cultivation  was  understood 
and  practised  long  before  it  was  in  Scotland.  In  fact, 
he  believed  the  Scotch  people  borrowed  the  system 
from  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

1.    The  Turnip  as  a  Fallow  Crop. — With  respect  to 


the  cleaning,  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  drained 
and  dry,  thoroughly  pulverised,  cleaned,  and  manured 
before  sowing.  If  the  land  was  not  naturally  dry,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  thorough  drainage.  Many  lands 
considered  dry  he  found  were  much  benefited  by  drain- 
ing. In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  dry  and  light  lands 
had  an  underwater,  and  if  that  was  not  taken  away  the 
land  was  so  cold  that  the  roots  did  not  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  manure,  and  the  crop  often  lingered  and 
died  quite  away.  The  importance  of  drainage  was 
generally  admitted  in  the  present  day,  but  the  working 
of  the  land  for  the  root  crop  was  too  much  overlooked. 
The  working  of  the  land  showed  the  skill  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  manuring  of  the  land  showed  his  wealth.  If  a 
farmer  worked  his  land  well,  combined  with  plenty  of 
manuring,  there  was  an  amount  of  power  in  that  farmer 
which  would  overcome  difficulties  with  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  cope. 

The  first  preparation  for  a  Turnip  crop  was  the  get- 
ting the  land  in  proper  order  in  the  autumn.  In  some 
climates  the  principal  part  of  the  working  depends 
upon  what  is  done  in  autumn.  Owing  to  the  climate, 
more  particularly  in  Scotland,  farmers  are  not  able  to 
practise  the  autumn  cleaning  as  much  as  they  could 
wish  ;  but  whenever  it  could  be  done,  no  farmer 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  It  saved  a 
great  deal  of  labour  in  the  spring,  and  if  there  were 
weeds  in  the  land  they  were  prevented  from  taking 
much  root,  and  causing  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  the 
spring  months.  He  recommended  deep  ploughing  in 
the  autumn,  but  he  cautioned  his  hearers  to  take  care 
not  to  go  deeper  in  the  spring.  Having  got  the  land 
into  proper  order,  it  was  then  drilled.  The  land  was 
thrown  up  into  small  ridges  of  27  inches  in  width, 
similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  England  for  Mangel 
Wurzel.  One  important  question  was,  as  to  the  width 
of  these  ridges.  There  were  three  points  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  first  was,  to  have  them  as  narrow  as  it 
was  possible  for  the  horses  to  work  in  them  ;  secondly, 
if  you  were  going  to  manure  heavily,  you  should  have 
them  as  wide  as  the  manure  needed  to  be  covered  by 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  you  should  take  care  not  to  have 
them  so  wide,  but  that  the  stalks  of  the  Turnips  might 
cover  the  surface  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 
His  experience  was,  that  the  ridges  should  never  be 
narrower  than  25  inches,  or  wider  than  30  ;  but  the 
ordinary  width  was  about  27  inches. 

The  next  point  was  the  manuring.  He  would  first 
state  what  he  considered  the  best  way  of  manuring 
with  ordinary  farmyard  dung.  If  applied  in  the 
autumn,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  land  dry, 
and  in  putting  the  manure  on  to  the  land  to  spread  it 
and  let  it  lie  so ;  it  would  do  no  harm,  because  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  such  as  to 
cause  evaporation,  whilst  the  rain  washed  all  the  valu- 
able ingredients  into  the  soil.  Some  might  object  to 
this  application  of  manures  on  light  lands.  None 
would  object  to  applying  it  in  the  autumn  on  heavy 
lands,  because  it  was  well-known  that  clay  soils 
absorbed  and  retained  all  the  valuable  salts  of  manure. 
In  light  lands,  however,  the  power  of  retaining  the 
salts  was  not  so  great,  and  some  people  might  object 
to  applying  manure  in  the  autumn.  He  had  made 
some  experiments.  He  selected  a  gravelly  soil.  He 
applied  16  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  left  the  rest 
of  the  field  unmanured  till  the  spring,  and  another 
part  without  any  manure  at  all.  In  the  spring  the 
whole  field  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 
ridged  up  in  the  same  way.  He  then  applied  other 
16  tons  of  j:he  same  manure  to  another  part  of  the  field 
in  the  ridges.  In  the  month  of  December  he  raised 
his  crop  and  weighed  it.  In  the  part  manured  in  the 
autumn  he  had  15  tons  16  cwt.  per  acre  ;  on  that 
manured  in  the  spring,  15  tons  10  cwt. ;  and  that  which 
had  no  manure,  S  tons  1 1  cwt.  The  tops  in  the  first 
weighed  3  tons  19  cwt.;  in  the  second,  4  tons  ;  and 
where  there  was  no  manure,  4  tons  15  cwt.  There  was, 
therefore,  but  little  difference  between  manuring  in  the 
autumn  and  in  the  spring ;  but  there  was  a  great 
difference  where  there  was  no  autumn  manuring  at  all 
as  compared  with  where  it  was  manured.  The  quan- 
tity of  manure  that  should  be  given  depended  very 
much  upon  the  quality.  He  felt  that  farmers  were  apt 
to  place  too  high  a  value  upon  manure  made  from  oil- 
cake. There  was.  as  much  manure  value  in  a  ton  of 
good  Peruvian  guano,  containing  15  percent,  ammonia, 
at  £>l$  per  ton,  as  there  would  be  in  oilcake  costing 
£\  per  ton.  Cotton-cake  was  the  same.  A  great  part 
of  the  cake  was  consumed  by  the  animal,  and  therefore 
the  whole  of  it  did  not  go  into  the  manure.  A  farmer 
should  act  entirely  as  a  merchant.  If  he  could  buy 
manuring  stuff  that  would  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  manure  of  oilcake,  he  did  not  see  why  the  farmer 
should  buy  the  oilcake,  for  which  he  only  got  one-half 
the  value.  He  had  made  some  experiments,  and  he 
found  that  it  did  not  come  to  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  value  of  the  cake  purchased.  There  were  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  account  in  purchasing  oilcake, 
such  as  a  light  land  farmer  at  a  distance  from  a 
place  where  he  could  purchase  manures ;  and  he 
might  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  give  sheep  the  oil- 
cake, so  as  to  improve  the  mechanical  quality  of  the 
soil ;  but,  taken  for  its  manurial  qualities,  he  (Mr. 
M'Lagan)  would  not  advise  a  farmer  to  put  such  a 
high  value  upon  oilcake  manure  as  was  generally 
done  in  this  country. 

As   they  all    knew,   a   Bill  was  before   the   House 
of  Commons    at    the    present    time,    which  proposed 


to  give  compensation  for  improvements  done  by 
the  tenant,  and  one  of  the  things  mentioned  was 
the  unexhausted  manurial  effects  of  oilcake.  We 
should  take  care,  therefore,  in  considering  a  question 
of  this  kind,  that  the  incoming  tenant  was  not  com- 
pelled by  the  Legislature  to  give  more  for  an  article 
buried  in  the  soil  than  it  was  really  worth.  Even  the 
outgoing  tenant  frequently  did  nut  know  the  quality  of 
the  cake  consumed.  Another  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  was  as  to  how  the  oilcake  had  been 
consumed.  If  consumed  by  young  animals,  it  was 
evident  that  the  manure  could  not  be  of  the  same  value 
as  if  consumed  by  an  old  animal,  because  a  great  part 
of  the  phosphatic  manure  would  go  to  make  bone.  If 
the  ox  was  in  good  condition,  the  manure  made  from 
the  cake  was  of  far  more  value  than  the  manure  con- 
sumed by  a  lean  animal.  If  you  gave  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  oilcake,  3  lb.  to  each  animal,  the  manure 
from  that  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  the  animal  had 
6  lb.  or  8  lb.  Besides  the  farmyard  manure  there  were 
most  important  manures  which  were  used  for  the 
Turnip  crop.  There  were  the  phosphates,  the  super- 
phosphates, and  the  ammoniacal  manures.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  when  the  soil  had  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  phosphatic  manure,  to  bring  out  the 
qualities  of  the  manure,  it  was  essential  to  apply  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  manure.  As  to 
whether  the  phosphates  should  be  applied  in  a  dissolved 
or  undissolved  form  was  another  question  for  considera- 
tion. He  had  known  instances  where  phosphates 
undissolved  had  produced  as  large  crops  as  if  dissolved. 
Speaking  for  his  own  climate,  when  all  the  phosphates 
were  dissolved  in  the  manure  applied  the  root  was  apt 
to  come  to  maturity  rapidly  ;  and  if  there  happened  to 
be  a  good  growing  November  or  December,  the  root 
received  no  advantage  in  these  months.  This  was 
owing  to  there  being  too  little  ammonia  in  the  manure, 
and  too  much  soluble  phosphate.  If  there  had  been  a 
little  more  ammonia  the  root  would  have  kept  growing, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  much  better  crop. 

Next  came  the  sowing.  He  divided  the  Turnips 
into  three  varieties,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the 
Swede.  There  were  a  great  many  varieties  of  the 
white  Turnip.  They  did  well  to  afford  an  early  bite 
for  the  sheep  in  the  autumn  if  the  grasses  failed.  The 
yellow  stood  the  frost  a  great  deal  better,  and  was  of 
far  better  quality  than  the  white.  The  Swede  was  of 
still  greater  feeding  quality.  In  the  white  and  the 
yellow  variety  the  feeding  quality  diminished  as  the 
size  of  the  root  increased.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Swedes;  the  feeding  quality  increased 
with  increased  size,  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  farmer  to  grow  as  large  Swedes  as  possible. 
Large  white  Turnips  were  apt  to  rot,  and  they  con- 
tained as  much  as  90  to  92  per  cent,  of  water.  As  to 
the  singling,  the  most  important  point  was  as  to  the 
space  left  between  the  different  plants.  Where  you 
had  manured  heavily,  and  where  the  ridges  were  about 
27  inches  wide,  the  Turnips  should  never  be  left  closer 
than  12  inches;  it  would  be  better  to  allow  15  and 
perhaps  iS  inches. 

An  experiment,  he  noted,  was  tried  in  East 
Lothian.  The  roots  were  singled  10  inches,  20  inches, 
and  30  inches,  and  the  farmer  got,  with  the  10  inch, 
20  tons  15  cwt;  with  the  20  inch,  23  tons  6  cwt.;  and 
with  the  30  inches,  22  tons.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  from  this  that  20  inches  was  a  proper  width  for 
singling  Turnips.  Having  grown  the  Turnips,  the 
next  subject  for  consideration  was  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them.  In  Scotland  where  the  land 
was  light,  they  consumed  about  half,  and  drew  the 
rest.  In  topping  and  tailing  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  too  closely  to  the  bulb.  If  cut  too  near, 
the  Turnip  bled,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  sap  was  lost. 
Having  taken  them  up  on  light  land,  the  best  plan  was 
to  cart  them  off  immediately  ;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  one  night  in  the  field  after  being 
pulled.  On  clay  land  the  Turnips  should  be  pulled 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  and  covered  with  the  tops,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  a  frosty  morning,  when  the 
ground  was  hard,  and  then  they  could  be  carted  off. 
To  cart  on  clay  soils,  when  the  land  was  soft,  was  most 
deleterious  to  the  next  crop.  It  was  owing  to  this  that 
many  persons  had  lost  so  much  money  by  growing 
Turnips  upon  clay  soils.  Having  remarked  that  if  a 
root  was  bitten  by  ground  game  and  a  frost  followed, 
that  bulb  was  destroyed,  Mr.  M'Lagan  described  the 
process  of  covering  up  the  roots  by  means  of  the 
plough. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  cost,  he  said  before  a  rise 
in  wages  he  considered  his  Turnip  crop,  working  the 
land,  the  horse  and  manual  labour,  &C,  cost  him  from 
£2  to  £2  \os.  per  acre.  Now  he  was  paying  some- 
thing like  20,r.  to  men  to  whom  he  formerly  paid  only 
ioj.  to  I2.r.  He  put  the  labour  at  £^  ;  manure, 
16  tons  per  acre,  at  $s.,  another  £4. ;  and  then  3  cwt. 
of  phosphates,  at  6c,  iSx.  ;  the  total  was  ^"8  18/.  All 
this  should  not  be  put  against  the  Turnip  crop.  A 
great  deal  of  it  remained  in  the  soil,  and  instead  of 
charging  the  whole  of  the  £4  for  that,  you  should 
charge  only  one-third  of  it. 

2.  The  Turnip  as  a  Fading  Crop. — How  many 
cattle  would  an  acre  of  Turnips  keep  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months?  If  you  had  a  crop  of  Turnips, 
20  tons  per  acre,  and  each  beast  consumed  150  lb. 
per  day,  that  would  keep  two  for  five  months  ;  if 
you  allowed   1   cwt.   per  day  it   would  keep   three ; 
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and  $4  lb.  about  four  cattle.  He  believed  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  often  lost  by  giving 
an  excess  of  Turnips  to  oxen.  In  sonic  parts  of 
Scotland  when  cattle  were  first  put  up  they  were 
allowed  roots  ad  lib.  They  were  not  stinted  at 
all,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  known  them  to 
eat  as  much  as  3  cwt.  of  white  Turnips  per  day.  Where 
m  cake  was  given  the  quantity  consumed  would  be 
about  1501b.  Finding  the  Turnip  crop  very  exhaustive, 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  clay  land,  he  resorted  to  the 
pulping  system.  He  never  allowed  more  than  I  cwt. 
per  day,  and  for  young  cattle  So  lb.  lie  gave  in  addi- 
tion other  feeding  stufls.  Instead  of  oilcake,  which  was 
expensive,  he  gave  them  rape  cake,  which  was  identical 
in  composition.  As  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  Turnips 
for  feeding  purposes,  if  he  got  6;.  or  "js.  a  ton  he  con- 
sidered himself  paid,  because  there  was  a  considerable 
value  got  from  the  manure  in  feeding  Turnips.  Alluding 
next  to  the  mammal  value  of  the  Turnip,  he  said,  sup- 
posing two  animals  were  fed  upon  an  acre  of  Turnips, 
they  would  consume  10  tons  in  five  months  ;  they  would 
consume  at  the  same  time  I  ton  of  straw  for  manure, 
besides  what  they  ate.  One  ton  of  straw  would  pro- 
duce something  like  6  or  7  tons  of  manure.  So  an 
acre  would  produce  about  13  tons  of  manure.  Suppos- 
ing a  man  had  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  it  was  managed 
upon  the  five-shift  course,  two  parts  in  Wheat  crop, 
one  part  in  roots,  and  two  parts  in  grass,  the  part  that 
would  require  manuring  is  in  roots.  For  the  two  parts 
in  Wheat  and  the  one  part  in  roots,  from  the  calcula- 
tion he  had  made,  there  would  be  something  like  260 
tons  of  manure  ;  that  was  13  tons  from  each  of  the  20 
acres.  Supposing  he  had  to  manure  20  acres  for  the  next 
crop  of  Turnips,  and  he  gave  iS  tons  per  acre,  that 
would  require  360  tons,  and  there  were  only  260  tons. 
This  was  easily  explained.  Every  practical  man  had, 
no  doubt,  found  that  he  could  not  make  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  manure  to  manure  the  farms  thoroughly, 
and  consequently  they  had  to  go  to  the  manure 
merchant.  If  they  went  to  a  proper  merchant,  and 
bought  an  unadulterated  manure,  they  could  not 
invest  their  money  in  anything  which  would  pay  them 
better.  Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  other 
straw  consumed  by  the  horses  and  other  animals.  Mr. 
M 'Lagan  commented  on  the  diseases  in  Turnips,  and 
mentioned  the  finger-and-toe  disease.  Perhaps  the 
cause  of  it  had  not  been  discovered,  nor  had  the  real 
remedy.  The  application  of  lime  had  proved  the  best 
remedy  he  had  tried. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  M 'Lagan  briefly  referred  to 
the  point  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  encourage 
labour  by  having  less  land  in  cultivation  and  more  in 
grass.  Unless  they  could  employ  steam-power  farmers 
would  be  obliged  to  do  this.  It  might  be  said  that  all 
lands  would  not  grow  grasses  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  was  a  mistake.  By  the  application  of  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  on  the  grass  as  when  the  land  was 
in  cultivation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  would 
be  a  good  crop  of  grass.  There  were  two  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  cultivation  of  grass  land.  One  was 
to  keep  the  grass  improved  by  manure,  and  the  other 
was  not  to  bite  it  too  bare  in  the  summer,  by  which 
the  next  year's  crop  was  lost,  and  the  better  grasses 
were  killed  by  the  drought. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  reference  was  made 
to  the  relative  value  of  the  manures  for  Turnips.  Mr. 
Manfield  thought  guano  was  as  valuable  for  roots  as  farm- 
yard manure  ;  but,  unfortunately,  farmers  could  not  get 
it  with  the  high  percentage  named  by  the  lecturer.  He 
considered  that  Mr.  M"  Lagan  had  rather  underrated  the 
value  of  oilcake  manure.  A  little  oilcake  given  to  the 
sheep  left  a  better  crop  than  if  the  animals  were  kept  with- 
out the  cake.  Farmers  in  this  district  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  little  quantity  of  oilcake,  and  the  fact  of  their 
continuing  the  practice  showed  that  they  approved  of  it. 
He  felt  that  oilcake  paid  well  for  the  use  of  it.  The  soil 
in  this  country  was  not,  perhaps,  so  well  adapted  for 
Swedes  as  that  of  Scotland — the  land  here  was,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  for  Mangel  Wurzel.  Luckily  in  this  dis- 
trict there  was  not  much  game  to  destroy  the  roots  before 
they  were  pulled.  As  to  the  question  of  feeding,  he  must 
say  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  animals 
anything  like  the  quantities  that  had  been  named,  nor 
was  it  the  practice  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  dear  way  of  keeping  bullocks  to  give  them 
150  lb.  weight  of  roots.  It  was  better  to  give  them  a 
quarter,  or,  at  most,  half  that  quantity,  with  an  addition 
of  oilcake  or  corn  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  manure. 
He  was  much  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  manure  made 
from  a  ton  of  straw. 

Mr.  Peto  thought  cotton  cake  as  an  article  of  food  was 
very  much  underrated. 

Mr.  M'LAGANsaid  the  first  time  he  fed  with  cotton 
cake  there  were  20  cattle  in  a  shed,  and  when  the  person 
went  into  the  place  his  eyes  and  nose  were  nipped  by  the 
strength  of  the  manure.  He  never  found  this  with  linseed 
cake.  Cotton  cake  would  give  more  milk  than  linseed 
cake.  The  Turnips  grown  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  were 
not  so  nutritious  as  those  grown  in  Scotlandt  Climate 
and  soil  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question.  In 
some  places  the  roots  were  not  nearly  so  nutritious,  and  a 
little  auxiliary  food,  in  the  shape  of  oilcake  might  be 
necessary.  In  working  the  land  there  was  nothing  so 
important  as  the  grubbing  system.  In  working  his  land 
particularly  the  clay  land,  he  took  care  to  work  it  in  small 
patches.  If  it  was  a  20-acre  field,  he  worked  only  part  of 
it  at  a  time,  and  did  not  leave  off  a  particular  patch  till 
be  had  thoroughly  worked  it  up.  If  you  begin  to  work 
the  whole  and  then  leave  off,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
shower,  all  your  labour  is  lost,  and  you  have  to  begin  de 
ncvo. 


fjonte  Carrrspffittonte. 

Reliance  on  the  Subsoil.— Mr.  Evershed  is  not 
iust  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  when  he  says,  at  p.  S23, 
"  Time  will  reveal  truth  as  it  always  does,  and  it  will 
teach  people  not  to  rob  the  surface,  and  not  to  rely  on 
the  subsoil."  We  cannot  grow  corn  without  taking 
from  the  surface.  The  bread-making  corn  goes  to  half 
feed  the  people,  and  to  some  extent  the  drink-making 
corn,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  meat-making 
corn  [i.e.,  the  meat  itself)  goes  the  same  road. 
If  the  eating  and  drinking  people  of  this  country  will 
waste  this  portion  of  England's  produce  it  is  not  the 
farmer's  fault,  who  is  not  thus  driven  to  "rely  on  tire 
subsoil,"  but  goes  to  that  subsoil  only  as  a  help, 
hoping  hereafter  that  the  wasting  people  will 
send  back  their  waste  to  be  mixed  with  it, 
and  thus  greatly  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  land.  The  people  who  advocate  deep  working 
do  not  approve  of  the  waste  that  is  going  on,  and  it  is 
not  just  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Evershed  to  insinuate  that 
we  do.  Let  Mr.  Evershed  collect  his  waste,  and  we 
will  buy  it :  we  have  bought  all  that  has  been  sent  to 
us  in  a  practical  form,  and  have  thus  stamped  under- 
foot his  unjust  attempt  to  stamp  wastefulness  upon  us. 
lie  is  as  great  a  supporter  of  wastelessness  as  we  are, 
for  he  does  nothing  but  talk  in  trying  to  stop  it,  while 
I  and  others  help  to  do  some  of  that — yes,  and  he  is 
worse,  for  he  is  the  advocate  of  idleness,  for  he  will 
not  dig  into  the  subsoil  to  help  make  up  for  the  people's 
waste  till  their  eyes  are  opened  to  their  wastefulness 
enough  to  induce  them  to  send  their  waste  back  to  the 
land.  I  have  looked  through  his  paper  again,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  he  cuts  his  own  statements  to 
atoms.  At  one  point  he  tells  us  about  "Dame 
Nature,"  and  at  another  about  "man"  disturbing 
"  Dame  Nature,"  and  then  remarking  upon  myself,  he 
says  "  the  rule  of  agricultural  conduct,  however,  must 
always  he  restoration  to  the  surface,  and  not  pilfering 
in  the  subsoil  ;  "  and  then  he  goes  on  to  support  this  by 
"undercuts  "  and  " 3  or  4  inch "  working,  thus  break- 
ing away  from  "  Dame  Nature"  himself,  and  becoming 
a  "disturber,"  and  to  that  extent  (3  inches)  a  "pil- 
ferer" in  the  subsoil.  Why  we  are  not  to  disturb  and 
pilfer  the  subsoil  deeper  than  3  or  4  inches  I  cannot 
understand.  To  my  mind,  the  "big-mouthed"  dis- 
turbers are  fully  justified  in  their  doings,  but  the  idlers 
who  will  sit  with  folded  hands  are  not,  and  if  they 
starve  it  is  mainly  their  own  fault.  I  can  tell  this 
idle  Mr.  Evershed  that  my  Beans,  Wheat,  and 
Barley  grow  well  this  year,  and  look  like  paying 
me  well  for  disturbing  and  pilfering  from  the  subsoil. 
I  disturb  10  inches  deep,  and  gain  thereby  12  bush,  of 
corn  an  acre  on  an  average  of  years  over  horse  5-inch 
work.  This  year  I  shall  gain  full  16  bush,  per  acre  on 
an  average  on  my  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Barley,  with 
very  little  help  besides  straw  and  water,  and  my  land 
becomes  richer  every  year  through  my  deep  disturb- 
ance of  it;  whereas  Mr.  Evershed  can  grow  nothing 
on  his  3-inch  work  without  a  lot  of  enriched  muck. 
Let  him  condemn  his  own  stupidness  in  not  seeing  the 
usefulness  of  deep  digging  instead  of  trying  to  condemn 
me  for  deep  digging,  when,  in  the  face  of  his  con- 
demnation, I  can  show  an  increased  produce  of 
16  bush,  of  corn  per  acre  to  pay  me  for  my  deep  dig- 
ging, and  to  help  to  feed  the  people,  and  this  at  the 
end  of  iS  years'  practice.  He  keeps  on  carping  at  my 
growing  corn  crops,  for  even  on  my  heavy  clay  land  I 
have  done  so  for  18  years,  and  can  keep  on  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  which  will  be  my  end  of  "ever." 
Keep  the  land  deep,  work  clean  and  in  condition,  is 
all  that  is  wanted.  I  have  done  that,  and  can  do  it ; 
my  crops,  to  wit,  by  way  of  proof, — Mr.  Evershed 
can't  on  his  3-inch  work.  William  Smith,  Woolstoji, 
Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  June  14. 

Notes  by  Mr.  Mechi. — 1.  Top-dressings:  Great 
mistakes  are  sometimes  made  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  on  poor  lands  as  a  top-dressing.  It  contains 
very  few  elements  of  manure,  therefore  the  intensely 
green  and  improved  colour  of  the  crop  is  delusive, 
which  I  have  observed,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Baron  Liebig  (see  his  Modern  Agriculture,  letter  4, 
p.  53).  I  much  prefer  and  always  use  the  best  Peru- 
vian guano,  mixed  well  with  its  own  weight  of  common 
salt,  for  in  this  mixture  you  have  nearly  all  the 
elements  of  plants,  excepting  potash  and  silica.  A 
comparative  trial  in  the  same  field  will  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  when  the  crop  is  harvested.  With  nitrate 
of  soda  the  growth  of  straw  is  forced,  and  it  is  often 
mildewed.  There  are  cases  where  nitrate  of  soda  is 
advantageous,  such  as  on  soils  abounding  in  phosphate 
of  lime  and  other  fertile  elements. — 2.  Common  Salt: 
I  have  used  much  the  last  25  years,  and  am  convinced 
of  its  advantages  on  drained  and  well  farmed  land,  es- 
pecially on  light  land ;  for  where  salt  is  used  the 
moisture  of  the  air  will  be  more  abundantly  appropriated 
and  retained.  About  5  o'clock  one  fine  summer's 
morning  I  noticed  that  where  the  salt  had  been  sown  the 
previous  day,  every  grain  of  salt  had  attracted  to  itself 
the  dew,  and  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
wet  spot  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  the  ground  being 
generally  very  dry.  On  our  light  lands  it  consolidates 
them,  and  makes  them  especially  firm  and  acceptable 
to  the  Wheat  plant,  whose  straw  will  stand  firm  and 
erect,  although  44  to  5  feet  long.  It  is,  also,  un- 
favourable to  certain  weeds  by  this  consideration.     It 


prevents  the  ravages  of  wireworm.  It  is  especially 
favourable  to  saline  plants,  such  as  Mangel,  whose 
ashes  contain  50  per  cent,  of  salt.  I  never  sow 
guano,  except  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  salt. 
Like  everything  else,  it  has,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  greatly  risen  in  price.  I  observe  that 
all  crops  seem  to  thrive  well  on  land  near 
salt  water,  especially  where  the  land  is  drained.  Lumps 
of  rock  salt  should  always  be  placed  in  mangers  for 
horses  or  cattle  ;  their  instinct  leaches  them  when  to 
avail  of  it.  The  spring  consolidation  of  light  land, 
where  Wheat  is  sown,  by  salting  and  heavy  Cross- 
killing,  greatly  benefits  the  crop ;  very  light  hand 
hoeing  should  follow  these  operations,  although  fre- 
quently hoeing  is  scarcely  required.  Liebig,  in  his 
Natural  Laws  oj  Husbandry,  cap.  xii.,  p.  335,  correctly 
describes  nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  as  "chemical 
means  for  preparing  the  soil."  Referring  to  the 
experiments,  he  says  (p.  337)  :— "  In  both  these  series 
of  experiments,  the  crops  of  corn  and  straw  were 
remarkably  increased  by  the  addition  of  common  salt ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  such  an 
augmentation  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place 
unless  the  soil  had  contained  a  certain  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  potash,  Sec.,  capable  of 
being  brought  into  operation,  but  which,  without 
common  salt,  was  not  assimilable."  Liebig  also  says 
(p.  340)  :  — "The  grass  of  a  meadow  which  has  been 
manured  with  common  salt  is  eaten  by  cattle  with 
greater  relish,  and  preferred  to  any  other  ;  so  that  even 
from  this  point  of  view  common  salt  deserves  attention 
as  a  manure." — 3.  Our  Signposts  and  Bridges:  The 
former  are  simply  disgraceful — in  most  cases  decayed  and 
ineligible,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  have 
often  thought  that  I  should  be  doing  a  public  service 
by  indicting  the  parish  road  surveyor,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  such  matters  in  proper  order.  I  am  informed 
that  this  was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Comyns  Parker,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  localities  through  which  he 
passed  or  "waded,"  for  in  the  latter  case  arches  or 
bridges  had  to  be  constructed.  Not  long  ago  I  wished 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  village  of  Chappel,  but  found, 
after  arrival  by  rail,  that  the  flood  was  out  rushing 
across  the  road  more  than  knee-deep,  because  the  old 
ricketty  wooden  bridge  across  the  River  Colne  was  not 
sufficiently  large  ;  and  I  could  not  reach  my  destina- 
tion for  want  of  £■>,  worth  of  planking,  which  years 
ago  had  decayed,  and  had  not  been  replaced  : 
and  this,  too,  in  the  19th  century,  in  one  of  the  main 
roads  to  the  railway  !  Of  course  almost  every  bridge 
has  a  newly  painted  lawyer's  warning  that  "no  traction 
engine  is  to  venture  across  this  bridge."  Even  the 
new  Kelvedon  Bridge  on  the  main  road  between 
London  and  Colchester  is  thus  notified.  A  very  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  is  arising  against  this  petty, 
paltry  attempt  at  rate  saving  in  a  rich  agricultural 
county  like  Essex,  with  its  million  of  farmed  acres,  and 
360,000  inhabitants.  I  hope  that  the  Bills  now  in 
Parliament  on  this  matter  will  be  carried.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  June. 

Howard's  New  Steam  Culture  System.— In 
reading  the  graphic  account  at  pp.  7S8  and  789  by 
"  W.  B.,"  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  successful 
working  of  their  new  turning  cultivator,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  tried  for  the  first  time  about  this 
time  last  year,  and  a  few  months  later  saw  it  working 
almost  daily  for  about  ten  days— almost  successfully, 
but  not  quite.  It  has  been  several  times  improved 
since  the  first  trial,  and  how  Mr.  Smith  can  claim  it  as 
his  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  make  out,  because 
Messrs.  H.  have  been  to  great  expense  and  trouble  to 
make  it  perfect.  According  to  Mr.  S.,  they  might 
have  saved  themselves  a  great  deal  by  applying  to  the 
old  master  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  Messrs.  H.  can  afford 
to  smile  at  his  racy  remarks.  But — honour  to  whom  it 
is  due — I  somehow  fancy  for  once  he  is  mistaken  ;  the 
firm  is  now  too  well  known  for  their  energy  and 
enterprise  in  steam  cultivation.  I  only  wish  to  say  the 
Woolston  verdict  must  be  reversed  to — Howards  for 
ever !  G.  E.  H. 

The  Irish  Land  Act. — What  your  correspondent, 
"An  East  Essex  Farmer,"  is  so  good  as  to  call  "my 
dissertation "  on  the  Irish  Land  Act,  is  at  least  the 
result  of  actual  experience.  I  am  a  large  landowner, 
and  manage  my  property  personally.  I  repeat,  that 
however  intelligent  a  man  may  be,  and  however  careful 
in  reading  newspapers  and  making  extracts,  unless  he 
is  able  to  live  some  time  in  Ireland,  he  will  hand  back 
an  inaccurate  knowledge  of  Irish  matters.  I  grant 
that  an  able  Englishman,  who  had  time  to  give  up, 
might  be  a  fairer  judge  than  one  who,  like  myself,  had 
a  large  stake  in  the  country,  and  I  have  for  a  long 
time  wished  that  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  for  whose 
intelligence  and  impartiality  I  have  a  great  respect, 
might  think  it  worth  while  to  send  one  of  its  correspon- 
dents, who  would  carefully  examine  the  agricultural 
condition  of  Ireland  in  the  spirit  of  Arthur  Young.  One 
of  the  best  proofs  to  my  mind  that  the  Land  Act  is  on  the 
whole  a  fair  measure,  is  the  opposition  it  excites  from  the 
extremer  men  on  both  sides.  The  limit  of  £so  beyond 
which  the  tenant  and  landlord  might  form  a  separate 
contract  was  settled  after  the  question  had  received 
considerable  attention,  and  it  has  lately  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Spectator.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  works  well  from  the  point  of  view  the  framers  of  the 
Act  took,  who  never  intended  to  prevent  the  enlarge- 
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merit  of  farms  or  contracts,  when  there  was  a  reason- 
able  supposition  the  tenant  was  in  tolerably  easy 
circumstances.  The  chief  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
secure  his  improvements  to  the  tenant,  and  protect  the 
very  small  farmer,  nearly  always  a  needy  man,  and 
these  two  objects  seem  to  be  attained.  If  it  encourages 
the  aggregation  of  very  small  farms,  so  much  the  better, 
every  wise  landowner  enlarges  his  farms  when  the 
opportunity  offers  itself.  It  becomes  every  day  more 
difficult  for  a  decent  existence  to  be  extracted  out  of 
the  miserable  patches  of  land,  called  farms,  unless  they 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  the  Land  Act  was  in  a 
great  measure  a  compromise,  and  did  not  intend  to 
give  to  the  tenant  all  he  claimed.  I  certainly  do  not  know 
what  "unfair  restrictions"  there  are  in  it  on  his  claims, 
unless,  indeed,  the  Irish  tenant  ought  to  have  every- 
thing his  own  way.  It  is  very  likely  the  process  of 
recovery  in  the  case  of  disturbance  is  too  expensive,  at 
the  same  time  "cheap  law  "  is  very  likely  to  lead  to 
unnecessary  litigation,  and  both  landlords  and  tenants, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  should  be  induced,  whenever 
they  can,  to  settle  their  disputes  without  it.  I  never 
said  "fixed  rents  "had  been  publicly  demanded  ;  but 
fixity  of  tenure,  the  landlord  to  return  a  head  rent  only, 
is  one  of  the  necessary  pledges  a  candidate  has  to  give 
who  wants  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  any  one  who  has 
much  communication  with  Irish  tenants  knows  that 
"fixed  rent"  is  what  they  think  they  ought  to  have, 
though  they  pay  almost  any  rent  rather  than  lose  the  land. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  a  brisk  competition  for  farms 
is  one  proof  farming  is  not  a  bad  business.  There  are 
now  many  more  outlets  for  an  intelligent  young  Irish- 
man, who  has  the  courage  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  of  education  the  country  affords,  than  there 
were.  Skilled  labour  would  also  be  well  paid.  It  is 
now  almost  impossible  in  some  places  to  get  decent 
labourers  at  all.  That  Irish  farmers,  who  have 
tolerable  farms,  and  are  occasionally  industrious,  thrive, 
is  incontestable.  I  have  lately  had  some  striking 
proofs  of  the  money  put  by,  by  men  whose  clothes  are  a 
bundle  of  rags.  One  of  my  tenants  informed  me  the 
other  day  he  was  going  to  give  his  daughter  "a  tousand 
pounds,"  a  common  frieze-coated  fellow,  without  a  sign 
of  comfort  around  his  homestead.  Lately  another,  who 
wanted  3  or  4  acres  I  had  promised  to  a  neigh- 
bour, threw  ;£ioo  upon  the  table,  and  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  take  back  the  greasy 
notes.  Dirty  as  they  were,  they  looked  very  tempt- 
ting.  Lord  Charleville's  tenants  on  his  coming  of  age 
last  week,  not  only  spent  some  ^600  or  ^700  in  enter- 
taining him,  but  gave  his  sister,  Lady  Katherine  Bury, 
,£150  as  a  present  on  her  marriage.  The  truth  is, 
Ireland  would  do  very  well  if  it  was  left  alone,  the 
law  rigidly  enforced,  without  priests,  politicians,  or  doc- 
trinaires. I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act  in  Ulster,  about  which, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  things  in  Ireland,  a  great  deal 
can  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  speak  principally  of 
Leinster.  B.  M. 


INSTITUTION    OF    SURVEYORS. 
Sewage  Farming. — We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  a   paper  read   by   Mr.   W.    Hope,    V.C.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  this  Institution  : — 

I  may  say  that,  through  the  labours  of  the  Sewage 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  sewage  farming 
has,  scientifically,  made  a  great  stride  since  I  last  read 
a  paper  to  this  Institution.  Practically,  however,  it 
remains  almost  precisely  in  statu  quo  ante.  We  still 
import  the  bones  of  the  Pharaohs  from  Egypt,  and  the 
bones  of  sheep  and  oxen  from  Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  South  America,  and  Australia,  for  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  conversion  into  Turnips.  We 
still  import  an  enfeebled  and  uncertain  guano  from 
Peru,  and  are  in  this  way  still  dependent  for  a  large 
proportion  of  our  crops  upon  what  I  ventured  in  my 
last  paper  to  term  the  "  considerate  charity  of  past 
races  of  thoughtful  and  provident  penguins,"  and  the 
principal  and  justly  favourite  panacea  for  a  "weak 
plant"  of  Wheat  is  still  brought  from  the  other  side  of 
Cape  Horn  in  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  while  day 
by  day  we  throw  away,  in  improvident  and  spendthrift 
fashion,  the  very  same  ingredients  in  the  form  of  sew- 
age, and  continue  to  make  our  rivers,  springs,  and 
wells  fouler  and  fouler,  until  at  last  we  are  told  by  the 
Registrar-General  that  we  have  murdered,  by  enteric 
fever,  in  plainer  language,  poisoned  by  sewage — no 
less  than  26,000  human  beings  in  two  years  !  If  these 
26,000  persons  had  only  been  sailors,  or  emigrants,  or 
negroes,  why,  of  course,  their  slaughter  in  cold  blood 
would  have  made  a  very  considerable,  indeed  I  may 
even  say  a  great,  sensation  ;  but  being  merely  ordinary 
every-day  English  families,  and  dying  in  a  slow,  tire- 
some, unpleasant  sort  of  way,  the  newspapers,  which 
are  managed  on  the  strictest  commercial  principles, 
cannot  afford  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the  fact  of 
their  death.  You  cannot  expect  a  newspaper,  which 
lives  on  sensation,  to  make  a  Quixotic  attempt  to 
extract  sensation  and  pence  out  of  the  protracted  and 
struggling  deaths  of  some  36  persons  a  day,  mostly  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  scattered  up  and  down  all 
over  the  country. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  Providence  is 


now  about  to  punish  us  for  our  dirty  habits  in  a  more  '  and  the  only  thing  that  they  would  care  about  would 
severe  manner,  and  instead  of  merely  killing  1000  :  be  to  know  the  amount  of  crops  that  I  grew.  For 
people  or  so  a  month,  is  going  to  put  a  direct  pressure  |  instance,  on  one  occasion  I  sold  a  crop  of  Spinach  for 
upon  that  most  sensitive  of  all  places,  the  pocket,  and  j  ,£30  an  acre  in  the  ground  (the  buyer  to  take  it  away), 
by  cutting  off  or  diminishing  our  supplies  of  foreign  '  upon  the  29th  day  after  it  was  sown,  while  a  crop  of 
food  and  foreign  manure  will,  eventually,  compel  us  to  \  the  same,  sown  a  fortnight  later,  was  unsaleable.  On 
utilise  that  rich  stream  of  food-producing  sewage  with  I  another  occasion  I  carted  away  to  the  manure  heap, 
which  we  have  hitherto  poisoned  so  many  fish  and  '  for  my  other  farm,  a  great  part  of  a  fine  crop  of  Cab- 
human  beings.  Meat  is  already  so  much  dearer  in  ,  bages,  unsaleable  at  any  price,  and  ploughed  in  the 
Australia  that  we  are  told  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ,  remaining  part,  where  they  grew  on  poorer  portions  of 
export  trade  can  be  maintained  ;  while,  from  some  as  the  land  which  I  thought  would  be  improved  by  the 
yet  imperfectly  explained  causes,  the  export  of  cheese  addition  of  the  vegetable  mould  arising  from  their 
and  bacon  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  is  J 
largely  curtailed.  At  the  last  Crewe  fair  but  one, 
150  tons  of  Cheshire  cheese  were  exposed  for  sale, 
while  at  the  recent  fair  the  quantity  undisposed  of  by 
by  private  bargain  which  came  to  market  was  exactly 
1  ton ;  and  cheese  which  sold  last  year  at  70/.  per  cwt. 
is  now  fetching  98-5-.,  while  the  recent  "great  bacon 
case"  showed  that  the  scarcity  of  American  bacon  is 


decomposition,  while  at  other  times  I  have  sold  Cab- 
bages at  id.  apiece.  Of  what  conceivable  utility, 
either  to  the  practical  farmer  or  to  the  man  of  science, 
would  be  a  money  balance-sheet  which  contained  such 
items  ? 

But  I  am  able  to  present  to  you,  to-night,  something 
which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  and  of  far  more 
such  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  prepared  to  1  general  application  and  utility  than  a  money  balance- 
support  and  encourage  its  sale,  even  when  so  full  of  sheet  ever  could  have  been,  namely,  a  nitrogen  balance- 
maggots  that  they  tumble  out  on  the  boxes  being  moved.  I  sheet ;  and  it  was  prepared,  not  by  myself,  but 
This,  at  least,  was  the  lesson,  or  "moral,"  if  I  may  be  I  by  the  members  of  the  Sewage  Committee  of  the 
allowed  the  expression,  which,  as  a  layman  and  a  bacon  British  Association.  I  need  not  give  many  expla- 
producer,  I  drew  from  the  recent  decision  of  their  lord- j  nations  of  the  Table,  which  explains  itself  on  care- 
ships.  Guano  is  also,  I  am  happy  to  say,  so  unreliable  1  ful  examination,  but  I  may  point  out  that  it  is  only 
in  quality  that  the  importers  now  refuse  to  guarantee  |  the  figures  in  the  columns,  the  headings  of  which 
its  composition,  and  farmers  are  naturally  becoming  1  are  without  asterisks,  which  are  true  ascertained  quan- 
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Summary  of  Crops  gathered  during  the  period  from  March  35,  1871,  to  March  24,  1872,  showing  the  quantity 

of  each  kind  of  produce  and  the  sewage  applied  thereto. 

(N\  B. — The  Sewage  here  stated  is  only  that  applied  during  the  above  period.     In  some  cases,  therefore,  it  does  not 

represent  the  total  quantity  applied  to  the  Crops.) 


Toal 
Acreage 
of  each 
descrip- 
tion of 

Produce  of  each 

Sewage 

applied 

Nitrogen. 

Crop. 

to  the 

Crops. 

Sewage 
applied 
per  Ton 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

estima- 

Crop. 

Not  ac- 

Total. 

Per 

Total.* 

Per 

of  Pro- 
duce.* 

applied 

escaping 
in  effluent 
Water.  " 

ted  in  Crops. 

counted 

f'>r,  in 

sotl,&c.» 

Crop. 

Acre. 

Acre.* 

Sewage.* 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Italian  Rye-grass 

15.42 

568.38 

36.97 

50,056 

3.246 

81. 1 

6,200 

661 

0-54 

6,875 

Hay  (meadow) 

5.60 

21.30 

3.80 

16,825 

3.°<>4 

7899 

2,084 

222 

2.00 

954 

90S 

■47 

423 

9.00 

162 

345 

38-3 

20 

2 

0.65 

62 

Cabbage 

59-o6 

1242.10 

21.03 

80,879 

■,369 

65.1 

10,017 

1,069 

0.25 

6,955 

1.993 

Hardy  Greens 

18.39 

166.21 

9.04 

32.770 

1,782 

197.2 

4,059 

433 

0.25 

930 

2,696 

Savoys 

io-5+ 

202.18 

19.18 

19.M2 

1,816 

964.2 

2,371 

253 

0.25 

1,132 

986 

Brussels  Sprouts 

•=3 

6.00 

26.09 

.63 

709 

27.2 

20 

2 

0.25 

34 

Broccoli        (crop       in 

ground   at    the    end 

of  year) 

3  55 

10,117 

2,850 

1,253 

134 

1,119 

Spinach 

1.1S 

2.25 

i.gi 

1. 5ro 

1,280 

671. 1 

187 

20 

0.25 

12 

155 

Lettuce 

■47 

■3° 

.64 

983 

2,092 

3277.0 

122 

13 

0.25 

2 

107 

Cauliflowers 

2.02 

4.26 

2.10 

5.258 

2,603 

1234.2 

652 

69 

0.25 

24 

559 

Parsley  (crop  plough- 

ed in,  quantity   not 

ascertained).. 

■23 

109 

474 

'3 

I 

12 

1.83 

1.72 

•94 

4.307 

2,353 

2504.1 

533 

57 

1. 00 

39 

437 

•5° 

.87 

1.74 

655 

1,310 

7529 

81 

9 

3- 40 

66 

6 

Carrots 

5-76 

6445 

11. 19 

13.293 

2,308 

206.2 

1,646 

176 

0,20 

289 

1,181 

Parsnips 

1.62 

12.50 

7  71 

2,328 

1.437 

186.2 

288 

31 

0.22 

62 

•95 

Beetroot           . .           . . 

.21 

2.10 

10.00 

1,207 

5,748 

574-8 

149 

16 

0.25 

12 

121 

Mangel 

'■79 

30-25 

16.90 

3,468 

i,937 

114.5 

431 

46 

0.25 

169 

216 

13-54 

231- 13 

17.07 

28,994 

2,141 

125.4 

3.59' 

383 

0.22 

',139 

2,069 

13.04 

37.645 

2.88 

11,076 

849 

294.2 

1,372 

346 

0,25 
Oats    2.00 
Straw  0.60 

211 

1,015 

.90 

3.00 

3-33 

450 

500 

150.0 

57 

"\ 

j        64 

Strawberries  (yield  of 

Strawberries       very 

small,    quantity  not 

stated) 

2.20 

742 

337 

92 

10 

82 

Mixed     Crops — Cauli- 

flowers   and   Veget- 

able Marrows 

1. 00 

6-53 

6.53 

1,942 

1,942 

297.4 

241 

26 

0.25 

36 

'79 

Hardy     Greens      and 

Cauliflowers 

8.23 

107.04 

I3.0I 

16,827 

2,045 

157.2 

2,084 

223 

0.25 

600 

1,262 

Fallow  Land 

76,964 

9.532 

1,017 

8.515 

Total 

2714-445 

380,227 

140.1 

47,o95 

5.024 

" 

19,667 

22,404 

Per  cent 

100 

IO.67 

41.76 

4757 

•  The  figures  in  columns  marked  thus  (•)  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations  (for  reasons  stated  in  the  Report), 
with  the  exception  of  the  grand  totals. 


shy  of  it  ;  and  there  has  been,  and  I  believe  still  is,  a 
panic  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  market,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  financial  measures  of  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  Phospho- 
Guano  Company.  It  is  clear  that  in  proportion  as  we 
are  unable  to  import  food  and  manure  from  foreign 
countries,  so  we  must  endeavour  to  be  content  to 
utilise  home  supplies  economically,  and  to  tolerate  the 
inconvenience  of  pure  rivers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
notorious  that  we  never  know  when  we  are  beaten,  and 
die  hard,  especially  north  of  the  Tweed.  Accordingly, 
the  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced, the  other  day,  that  "the  industrial  welfare 
of  a  district  is  of  more  importance  than  its  sanitary 
necessities."  To  balance  this  dogged  determination  of 
the  Scotch  manufacturers  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
filthy  water  in  their  whisky  toddy,  we  have  the 
encouraging  fact  that  sewage  has  now  become  of  such 
importance  as  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  department 
of  State.  .  .  .  Since  I  last  read  a  paper  at  this  Institu- 
tion I  have  completed  the  laying  out  of  my  Romford 
farm,  and  in  spite  of  two  very  adverse  seasons,  I  am 
able  to  show  results  which  I  think  will,  at  all  events, 
satisfy  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Being  near 
London,  I  have  considered  it  advisable  to  grow  a  large 
proportion  of  market  garden  crops,  and  the  result  of 
these  is  sometimes  very  good,  and  sometimes  very 
indifferent,  fluctuating  according  to  the  London  mar- 
kets. But  neither  the  scientific  man  nor  the  practical 
farmer  would  care  two  straws  what  I  might  happen  to 
get  for  such  crops.    What  each  of  them  would  look  to, 


tities,  the  figures  under  the  asterisks  being  merely 
deduced  from  the  others.  In  some  cases  they  are  no 
doubt  approximate,  but  in  others  they  are  hugely 
erroneous.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are,  com- 
paratively, of  less  value,  and  even  in  their  case  the 
figures  at  the  bottom  are  exact.  The  only  figures  that 
I  need  trouble  you  with  are  the  total  acreage  under 
successive  crops,  namely,  167.78,  being  the  acreage  of 
the  different  crops  obtained  from  an  actual  acreage  of 
103.88;  but  I  should  mention  that  in  this  acreage  the 
Italian  Rye-grass  is  taken  as  one  crop,  the  successive 
cuttings  not  being  counted  as  distinct  crops.  The 
total  number  of  tons  of  produce  was  2,714.445,  although 
some  of  the  crops,  such  as  Spinach,  Cauliflowers, 
Parsley,  French  Beans,  Peas,  and  Strawberries,  were 
of  a  nature  which  weigh  very  light.  The  total  quantity 
of  sewage  applied  was  380,227  tons,  giving  an  average 
of  140. 1  tons  of  sewage  per  ton  of  produce.  The  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  was  47,095  lb.  The  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  escaping  (almost  entirely  in  a 
purified  inorganic  condition)  was  5024  lb.  The  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  crops  was 
19,667  lb.,  and  that  remaining  in  the  soil,  or  in 
the  lower  subsoil,  below  the  level  of  the  drains, 
or  evaporated,  was  consequently  22,404  lb.  ;  so 
that  of  every  100  lb.  of  nitrogen  applied  to  the  farm 
only  10.67  Pcr  cent-  escaped,  and  as  much  as  41.76 
per  cent,  was  actually  recovered  in  the  crops  ;  and 
this,  although  the  laying  out  of  the  farm  was  by  no 
means  complete  during  a  great  part  of  the  time.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.    Lawes 
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and  Dr.  Gilbert  have  shown  that  the  nitrogen  re- 
covered in  crops,  from  all  descriptions  of  solid  manures, 
only  ranges  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  the  result  now 
shown  cannot  but  be  regarded  not  only  as  satisfactory 
but  as  surprising.  The  corresponding  Table  for  the 
year  ending  March  25,  1S73,  is  not,  of  course,  yet 
worked  out,  and  will  not  be  completed  probably  untd 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  this  year.  It 
will  interest  so  practical  and  experienced  a  body  of 
men  as  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  the  excessive  poverty  and  almost  sterility  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  farm  when  I  entered  upon  it  in 
1S69,  I  have  continued  to  export  to  my  other  farm 
every  ounce  of  farmyard  manure  which  I  have  been 
able  to  manufacture,  and  also  on  several  occasions  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sediment  out  of  the  sewage- 
tanks  ;  also,  that  there  aie  at  this  moment  on  the  farm 
39  cows,  1  bull,  12  calves,  15  horses,  and  59  pigs, 
which  latter  are  rapidly  increasing.  Not  only  are  all 
these  animals  fed  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm,  with 
the  exception  of  Maize  purchased  for  the  horses  and 
for  pigs  being  got  up  for  show,  but  whenever  I  am 
short  of  cattle  food  on  my  other  farm  I  have  always 
plenty  to  export  to  it,  and  I  have  besides  been  selling 
Mangel  Wurzel  until  the  third  week  in  April,  when  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  stop.  And  although  I  have  pur- 
chased Maize  for  my  horses,  I  have  sold  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  Barley,  off  the  farm  to  an  amount  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Maize  purchased.  Any  of  my 
pigs  are  at  any  moment  fat  enough  to  be 
killed  and  sent  to  market,  for  they  get  skim- 
milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey,  while  the  cows  and  bull  are 
so  fond  of  the  cut  Italian  Rye-grass  that  the  stock-keeper 
complains  that  he  cannot  get  them  to  eat  corn,  or 
indeed  anything  else.  The  horses  are  now  again 
receiving  Italian  Rye-grass  every  day,  and  receive  no 
other  food  besides  their  corn,  yet  the  total  acreage  of 
Rye-grass  that  1  have  provided,  and  which  my  ex- 
perience proves  to  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  stock,  is  only  15  acres.  When  you  consider  that, 
although  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  exported,  yet 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  is  producing  a  constant 
never-ending  succession  of  market-garden  or  root  crops, 
or  occasional  crops  of  Talavera  spring  Wheat  or  of 
Barley  sown  about  June  1,  following  winter  Cabbage, 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  a  new  era  of  farming  has 
commenced,  and  that  there  is  simply  no  other  farm  in 
the  country  which  is  supporting  anything  like  the  same 
head  of  stock  per  acre,  and  exporting  also  such  enor- 
mous weights  of  green  crops,  straw,  and  manure — in 
other  words,  producing  so  much  food  for  the  people, 
while  satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  sewage  question. 

Here,  surely,  are  facts  strong  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  sewage 
question.  What  more  can  the  Government,  or  the 
sewage  Minister,  or  municipal  authorities,  or  ratepayers 
desire?  I  pay  the  town  of  Romford  the  full  rent  that 
the  farm  which  they  purchased  is  worth,  and  buy  their 
sewage  from  them  at  the  annual  price  of  ,£600,  and  you 
now  see  what  I  produce  out  of  it.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  wait  for?  The  destination  of  all  manure  must 
be  the  land,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  sewage  or  any 
other  manure  can  be  cheaply  made  to  convey  itself  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  surely  all  inter- 
mediate operations  of  manufacture  must  be  a  waste  of 
lime  and  money.  What  then,  I  ask  again,  are  we  to 
wait  for?  lam  afraid  we  are  waiting  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  all  such  really  "burning  questions"  on 
the  part  of  politicians,  and  because  of  their  indifference 
to  everything  out  of  which  they  do  not  see  plainly  how 
to  make  political  capital.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  see  how  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  all- 
important  sewage  question  is  surely  a  proof  of  singular 
short-sightedness.  They  waste  their  energies  in 
getting  up  agitations  about  sentimental  grievances 
which  originally  had  little  existence  except  in  their 
own  brains,  and  then  they  pooh-pooh  and  postpone 
urgent,  pressing  measures  indispensable  for  saving  the 
lives  of  36  people  a  day.  What  is  the  most  pressing 
question  of  the  day?  "Local  Taxation."  What  is 
the  thing  which,  after  the  income  tax,  most  irritates 
the  British  landowner,  manufacturer,  coalowner, 
farmer,  shopkeeper,  householder?  "Local  taxation." 
What  is  the  item  on  which  the  largest  amount  of  local 
taxation  is  expended,  with  the  least  satisfactory  results? 
Surely  sewage.  Many  pounds  a  head  are  spent  by 
towns  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them  possessed  of 
no  property,  and  obliged  to  raise  everything  from  the 
rates,  and  all  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them- 
selves in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  dead  lock, 
threatened  with  sequestration.  And  who  and  what 
are  municipal  authorities  ?  Often  shopkeepers,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  manufacturers,  often  changing,  and 
generally  very  busy,  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
the  sewage  question,  and  little  time  to  study  it. 
Successive  Governments  have,  with  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  spent  immense  sums  of  money — 
not  always  in  a  very  practical  manner — in  collecting 
information  on  the  sewage  question,  and  in  con- 
ducting experiments.  With  all  their  expenditure, 
however,  no  such  facts  have  been  put  before  the  public 
as  have  now  been  placed  before  them  by  the 
unpaid  Sewage  Committee  of  the  British  Association. 
Nevertheless,  for  long  years  Governments  have  known 
— or,  rather,  ought  to  have  known — that  the  certain 
way  of  purifying  the  liquid  part  of  sewage  is  by  its 
application,  on  proper  principles,  direct  to  the  land. 


But  municipalities  have  not  yet  been  given  the  full 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  amassed  at  such  vast  expense. 
It  is  printed  in  Blue-books,  if  they  choose  to  purchase 
them.  But,  first,  the  majority  never  heard  of  the 
Blue-books.  Secondly,  such  books  are  not  always  of 
a  nature  to  be  readily  understood  by  members  of  local 
boards.  Yet  it  is  left  by  Government  in  the  power  of 
men  of  this  stamp  to  levy  rates  to  carry  out  any  wild 
nonsense  that  they  may  please  to  fancy,  and  to  force 
the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  if  he  lives  in 
their  district,  to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the 
expenses.  Not  only,  however,  has  Government  not 
taken  the  responsibility  of  telling  local  boards  what  to 
do,  but  they  have  never  given  themselves  any  trouble 
whatever  to  assist  them  in  solving  the  question.  I  am 
addressing  an  Institution  which  numbers  among  its 
members  the  most  experienced  land  agents  in  Great 
Britain,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  of  all  fatal  blunders  in  farming,  the 
most  disastrous  is  the  attempt  to  struggle  on  with  a  big 
farm,  at  a  high  rent,  with  heavy  outgoings,  without 
sufficient  implements,  and  horses,  or  steam-engines,  for 
its  proper  working  and  cultivation,  and  without  a  suffi- 
cient head  of  stock  to  consume  its  produce  and  turn  it 
into  the  merchantable  form  of  Cheshire  cheese  and,  as 
we  are  now  told,  maggoty  bacon.  Yet  you  see  what  is 
done  on  my  farm  with  sewage,  when  the  land  is  pro- 
perly laid  out,  and  the  operations  conducted  with  some 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture. 

Is  there  not,  then,  in  this  sewage  question  the  true  so- 
lution of  this  "local  taxation  "  knot,  which,  apparently, 
both  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion find  it  so  hard  to  unravel?  Would  not  the  proper 
utilisation  of  sewage,  by  reducing  rates  and  increasing 
the  food  supply,  greatly  diminish  the  difficulty  of  the 
question  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  present 
floundering  ?  Yet  I  have  not  told  you  all  the  difficulties 
thrown  by  Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  the 
"ins"  and  the  "outs"  in  the  way  of  this  result  ;  for 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tenant  for  a  sewage  farm  has 
been  increased  tenfold  by  the  extraordinary  provisions 
of  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts,  which,  while  permitting 
towns  to  sell  their  sewage  in  advance  for  a  period  of 
25  years,  prohibit  them  from  leasing  their  land,  on 
which  the  sewage  is  to  be  used,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  seven  years.  .  .  .  Having  at  last 
overcome  the  physical  difficulties  which  I  had  to 
contend  with  in  getting  my  crops  into  proper 
succession,  I  am  now  cutting  my  third  crop  of  Italian 
Rye-grass  since  January  1,  and  the  fourth  is  already 
(April  28)  at  the  point  of  oldest  growth  7  or  8  inches 
high.  I  have  already  cut  in  the  past  as  much  as 
80  tons  on  1  acre  within  12  consecutive  months,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  present  year  if  I  do  not  get  up  to 
the  100  tons  which  I  have  so  long  aimed  at,  I  shall  at  all 
events  obtain  about  90  as  an  average  of  one  plot  of 
7  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  Romford  I 
cannot  obtain  more  than  a  certain  limited  and  definite 
amount  of  sewage.  The  amount  so  coming  on  to  the 
farm  has,  as  you  see  from  the  Table  produced,  been 
most  carefully  measured,  day  by  day,  and  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  accurately  ascertained  by  constant  analyses; 
yet  it  turns  out  (as  indeed  was  obvious  when  we  got 
out  this  Table)  that  we  did  not  get  the  sewage  of  the 
whole  population  of  Romford,  and  it  appears  that  the 
produce  which  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  has 
been  due  to  the  sewage  of  no  more  than  about  4500 
persons.  There  was  so  much  work  in  the  recording  of 
the  innumerable  gaugings  and  observations  of  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  and  so  forth,  comprised  in  the  elaborate 
Tables  of  the  British  Association  Committee,  that  the 
making  of  an  exact  census  of  the  population  in  the 
drainage  district  of  Romford,  together  with  an  exact 
distinguishing  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  whose  houses 
were  not  connected  with  the  sewer,  that  this  was  left 
to  the  last,  and  this  information  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  only  just  completed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  if  these  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  sewage  of 
so  small  a  population  from  a  soil  whose  poverty 
amounted,  in  many  places,  to  proverbial  sterility,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ounce  of  farmyard 
manure,  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  Metropolis 
Sewage  Company  to  apply  the  enormous  amounts  of  a 
stronger  sewage  to  their  richer  land,  which  they  profess 
to  have  applied,  in  addition  to  constant  solid  manurings. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations.-— ;The  Hop  plants  have 
grown  much  since  the  rains  and  the  warmer  weather, 
but  the  nights  are  yet  too  cold  to  allow  the  bine  to 
"ramp  "  away  as  it  ought  to  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  by  right  it  should  have  reached  the  summit 
of  the  poles.  It  is,  however,  far  from  that  at  present, 
a  great  deal  of  it  all  through  the  Hop  district  not  being 
yet  even  half  way  on  its  journey,  and  looking  as  if  it 
had  not  vitality  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  it.  Be- 
sides the  weak  and  backward  state  of  the  plant  which 
holds  everywhere,  except  in  the  Farnham,  Worcester, 
Herefordshire  districts,  representing  about  11,000  acres 
only,  where  it  is  comparatively  forward  and  even,  there 
are  swarms  of  aphides  which  have  already  deposited  their 
larvae,  which  have  again  reproduced  their  species  ;  so 
that  mth  atmospheric  conditions  favourable  to  their 
growth  and  further  development,  it  seems  that  a  black 
blight  of  a  very  bad  type  is  imminent.  With  regard 
to   aphides  and   their    extraordinary   parthenogenetic 


generation,  it  will  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  quote 
Professor  Owen,  who  explains  that — 

"  The  impregnated  ova  of  the  aphis  are  deposited,  at 
the  close  of  summer,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  either  of 
the  plant  infested  by  the  species,  or  of  some  neighbour- 
ing plant,  and  the  ova  retaining  their  latent  life  through 
the  winter,  are  hatched  by  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring :  a  wingless  hexapod  larva  is  the  result  of  the 
development.  This  larva,  if  circumstances  such  as  warmth 
and  food  be  favourable,  will  produce  a  brood,  and , 
indeed,  a  succession  of  broods,  of  eight  larvce  like  itself, 
without  any  connection  with  the  male.  In  fact,  no  winged 
males  at  this  season  have  appeared.  If  the  virgin  progeny 
be  also  kept  from  any  access  to  the  male,  each  will  again 
produce  a  brood  ol  the  same  number  of  aphides  ;  and 
carefully  prosecuted  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
procreation  from  a  virgin  mother  will  continue  to  the 
seventh,  the  ninth,  or  the  eleventh  generation  before  the 
spermatic  virtue  of  the  ancestral  coitus  has  been  exhausted. 
When  it  is  exhausted,  some  members  of  the  last  larval 
brood  are  metamorphosed  into  winged  males,  others  into 
oviparous  females.  By  these  the  ova  are  developed, 
impregnated  and  oviposited,  and  thus  provision  is  made 
for  disseminating  the  individuals,  and  for  continuing  the 
existence  of  the  species  over  the  famine  months  of 
winter."* 

Professor  Owen,  in  the  work  from  which  this 
quotation  is  taken,  and  in  his  Hunterian  Lecture  upon 
the  Generation  of  Insects  (1852),  thinks  it  the  excep- 
tion for  oviparous  female  aphides  to  be  winged,  and 
states  also  that  generally  the  viviparous,  or  those 
which  deposit  larvae,  are  apterous.  As  the  Hop  plant 
is  an  annual,  and  is  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  in  the 
autumn,  the  ova  of  the  aphides  cannot  be  retained 
during  the  winter  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  in 
any  part  of  the  plant,  and  the  first  deposition  of 
larva?  upon  the  new  leaves  must  be  winged  ;  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  winged  aphides  or  "fly"  are  first  seen 
upon  the  Hop  plant,  and  shortly  after  the  green  larva: 
or  lice  may  be  found,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  a  blight,  the  air  is 
filled  with  winged  aphides,  which  it  is  supposed 
deposit  their  ova  in  the  winter  quarters  and  die. 
Hop  growers  hold  the  theory  that  Plum  trees  and 
Damson  trees  are  dangerous  neighbours  to  Hop  planta- 
tions, because  they  are  subject  to  aphis  blight  ;  just  as 
corn  growers  object  to  Berberry  trees  as  tending  to 
cause  rust  in  cereals,  as  the  fungi  which  are  parasites 
of  Berberry  trees  and  cereals  are  really  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  fungous  plant.  In  the  case  of  the 
Plum  and  kindred  trees  and  Hop  plants,  it  may  be 
that  the  aphides  peculiar  to  each  of  these  are  by  the 
same  process  of  alternation  of  generation  derived  from 
the  same  common  source,  and  that  the  winged  fly 
that  is  the  precursor  of  Hop  blight  is  the  final 
and  transformed  offspring  of  one  series  of 
generations  that  has  already  wrought  mischief  to 
Plum,  Damson,  and  other  similar  plants,  charged 
with  future  devastating  legions.  Whatever  may  be 
the  hypolhesis,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  comers  upon 
Hop  leaves  cannot  be  apterous.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of 
hexapod  larvre  called  locally  "great  green  lice,"  which 
are  fast  propagating  their  kind.  In  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
as  at  Biddenden,  Marden,  Staplehurst,  and  other  con- 
tiguous places,  there  is  a  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
result,  as  the  bine  is  so  backward.  In  the  best  culti- 
vated grounds  of  mid-Kent,  in  Maidstone,  Farleigh, 
East  and  West  Hunton,  Mereworth,  Bearstead, 
Boughton,  Barming,  there  is  far  too  much 
"  vermin,"  though  the  bine  has  grown  lately, 
a  great  many  of  the  best  and  finest  gardens 
look  patchy  and  uneven,  presenting  two  or  three 
different  shades  of  colour.  In  spite  of  wonderful 
applications  of  manure  and  of  incessant  cultivation  the 
bine  does  not  thrive  as  it  should  do.  The  state  of  the 
large  part  of  the  East  and  West  Kent  plantations  is 
somewhat  similar,  while  in  Sussex  they  present  rather 
a  worse  appearance  ;  and  it  is  certain  almost  that  Kent 
and  Sussex,  representing  about  50,000  acres  out  of  the 
total  61,926  acres  of  Hop  plantation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  shown  by  the  last  agricultural  returns, 
cannot  yield  anything  like  an  average  crop  this  year. 
The  German  Hop  growers  complain  very  much  that 
the  plants  are  very  much  behind  last  year.  For 
instance,  at  Saatz — a  large  Hop-producing  centre  in 
Bohemia — they  are  said  to  be  four  weeks  behind  last 
year.  However,  it  is  reported  at  Nuremberg  that  the 
prospects  of  German  Hop  growers,  on  the  whole,  are 
better  than  those  of  the  English.  The  Hop  bine  in 
Belgium  is  very  backward,  and  aphides  are  numerous. 


Uj  WttK&  Mark. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  June  14. — Weather  finer 
and  temperature  higher  ;  some  thunder  showers  flying 
about  yesterday,  no  heavy  rain  here.  Wheat  breaking 
fast  into  ear ;  saw  first  ears  out  and  shot  above  the 
flag  on  the  12th.  With  fine  suitable  weather  will  not 
such  Wheats  be  fit  to  cut  the  first  week  in  August  ? 
Scarify  and  harrow  fallow  land  ;  flat  hoe,  scuffle,  set 
out,  and  hand-single  Mangels  and  Rabis ;  hoe  late 
Wheat  and  Barley.  A  continuance  of  fine  weather 
needed  for  the  hay.  A.  S.  R. 

East    Lothian    Farm  :    June   16.— The   weather 

*  On  Parthenogenesis;  fr,  the  Successive  Production  of  Pro- 
creating Individuals  from  n  Single  Ovum.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S. 
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during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  very  favourable  for 
getting  the  last  of  the  Turnips  sown,  asalsofor  growing 
crops  and  getting  the  same  cleaned.  We  had  a  glorious 
rain  three  days  ago,  which  will  ensure  a  good  brand  of 
Turnips  all  over  the  country.  Wheat,  where  well  got 
in,  promises  to  be  a  good  crop,  and  will  soonlie  in  ear, 
but  taking  the  crop  as  a  whole  it  cannot  now  be  an 
average  one.  Barley  is  looking  well  everywhere,  and 
promises  to  be  an  average  crop,  although  some  of  the 
fields  are  rather  backward  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Oats  as  a  crop  are  looking  well,  and  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Beans  also  are  looking  healthy,  with  plenty  of 
bloom  on  them.  Hay  will  be  a  light  crop,  and  there 
is  a  great  want  of  Clover.  Potatos  hardly  ever  looked 
better,  and  Turnips  never  promised  to  be  better  so  far. 
On  the  whole  I  think  farmers  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  so  far,  regarding  crop  1873.  The 
work  done  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  singling 
Swedes  and  Mangels,  hoeing  Potatos,  and  threshing 
out  Wheat,  which  is  now  telling  better.  The  work  to 
be  done  this  next  week  is  singling  out  Turnips,  drill 
grubbing  Potatos,  and  earthing  up  same.  //.  B. 

Dorsetshire  :  June  17.— We  have  still  a  continu- 
ance of  hot  dry  weather,  and  serious  consequences  will 
follow.  It  is  almost  unaccountable  that  there  has  been 
rain  of  late  in  almost  every  locality  whilst  we  do  not 
get  even  a  passing  shower.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has 
just  told  me  that  he  shall  lose  over  .£200  on  his  Barley 
crop  alone  this  year.  The  seed  after  being  sown 
"  malted "  and  then  died.  There  is  no  hope  for  it 
now,  and  the  general  loss  will  be  great  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  We  have  the  land  ready  for  Swedes,  but 
it  is  useless  to  sow  until  the  rain  comes.  Haymaking 
has  commenced,  and  the  weather  is  capital  for  that  and 
cleaning  the  land  for  Turnips  ;  but  we  sadly  want  rain, 
for  it  is  several  months  since  we  had  even  a  mode- 
rate shower.  There  will  be  a  splendid  crop  of  apples. 
7.  B.  C,  Fontmel. 

_  Tiptree  :  June  18. — Long  sunny  days,  warm  dewy 
nights,  and  occasional  showers,  have  come  at  last,  and 
are  stimulating  vegetable  development — a  pleasing 
change  from  the  biting  north-east  winds  and  frosty  nights 
of  the  last  three  months.  Although  the  crops  have 
greatly  improved,  I  still  think  that  the  Wheat  crop 
must  be  below  average  on  all  non-calcareous  clays,  and 
also  on  poorly  formed  soils.  There  is  a  gappy,  uneven 
appearance  about  Wheats,  indicating  a  bad  seed  time. 
Barleys  are  also  late  and  gappy,  but  on  the  whole 
more  promising  than  Wheat.  Beans  promising.  Early 
Peas  not  very  good.  A  favourable  time  for  Potatos 
and  root  crops.  Clovers  good  on  well-farmed  land. 
Pasture  middling,  the  late  better  than  the  early. 
Winter  Tares  good.  Wheats  sown  in  January  and 
February  are  now  making  a  rush,  and  promise  better 
than  was  expected.  Some  of  our  clods  ploughed  four 
months  ago  are  still  clods,  there  not  having  been  suffi- 
cient rain  to  moisten  them.  Kohl  Rabi  and  Mangel 
plant  well.  Wheat  is  coming  into  ear,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  we  shall  begin  harvest  here  the 
first  week  in  August,  in  some  parts  of  Essex 
as  early  as  the  last  week  in  July.  We  are  obliged 
to  keep  the  hand  and  horse  hoe  going.  Sheep, 
lambs,  and  cattle,  healthy,  and  doing  well.  A  heavy 
crop  of  winter  Tares  is  being  passed  through  the  chaff- 
cutter  for  cattle  and  horses.  J.  J.  Mechi. 


Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
830 

18,130 

Qrs. 

7160 

Qrs. 
91 10 

Sacks. 

f    2420 

(    9760  brls. 

18,960 

7160         J         9110 

Liverpool,  June  17.— The  business  in  Wheat  was  on 
a  limited  scale,  at  a  decline  since  Friday  of  irf.,  making 
since  Tuesday  last  a  reduction  of  2d.  on  white  and  3d.  to 
4<r".  per  cental  on  red  descriptions.  Flour  dull,  and  is. 
per  sack  and  barrel  lower  on  the  week.  Beans  unchanged. 
Peas  in  limited  request,  and  is.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Indian 
Corn  taken  to  a  fair  amount,  at  26s.  gd.  to  27s.  for  new, 
and  27s.  to  2js.  3d.  per  480  lb.  for  old  American  mixed. 


Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

May  10  .. 

—  17  .. 

—  24  .. 

—  31   •• 
June     7  .. 

—  14  .. 

551  si 

55  10 

56  10 

57  5 

58  8 
58    4 

381  3rf 
38  10 
38    4 

37  1 

38  2 
35     4 

261  3fl? 
24     7 
=5     5 
26  11 

26  2 

27  8 

Average 

57     1 

37     8 

26    2 

xxMb. 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 

Feed 
Feed 
Feed 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  June  16. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 
was  small,  and  realised  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
For  foreign  the  demand  was  limited  in  extent,  at  about 
late  rates.  Barley  was  6d.  to  u.  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans 
and  Peas  brought  xj.  per  qr.  more  money.  The  Oat 
trade  was  very  firm,  at  an  advance  of  is,  to  is.  6d.  per  qr. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of  Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      |  s.     s. I  i  *.     * 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 6i'Red 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  55— 66  Red 

—  Talavera '57—68 

—  Norfolk     — 

—  Foreign    !  54 — 72 

Barley,  grind&  dist., 325  to  34J-.  .Chcv.  I     — 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling^ — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   *. . . .  21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26—28 

—  Irish Potato      — 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22—25  -  - 

£VH *■■■•. ;  3I_ 33 ,  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29$.  to  36J.  ..Tick  45— 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  ~s... Winds!     —     [Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  41— 44  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  35J.  to  37*. Grey  35—37  Foreign  . . 

Maize I     _     ,  Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40—  42  Country  .. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack . . 

Wednesday,  June  18. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet,  and  the  quotations 
underwent  no  material  variation.  Fine  English  Wheat 
was  scarce,  and  well  supported  Monday's  currency,  but 
other  descriptions,  including  inferior  foreign  produce, 
were  dull,  and,  if  anything,  rather  weaker  in  value. 
Barley  met  with  a  limited  inquiry,  on  former  terms.  Malt 
was  not  active,  and  prices  exhibited  no  change.  Oats, 
although  in  better  supply,  experienced  a  steady  sale,  and 
realised  extreme  rates.  Maize  was  dealt  in  sparingly,  at 
about  recent  prices.  Beans  and  Peas  remained  quiet, 
without  alteration  in  value.  There  was  a  small  demand 
or  Flour,  which  prevented  any  decline  in  the  quotations. 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3i-34 
45-48 


34—36 
40—43 
33-40 
28-34 


40—42 
40—75 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  ^6  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  June  17. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  885.  to  965.     Inferior  Clover    . .   70$.  to    gos. 

Inferior  do 50        80      '  Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  —  — 

New  do —        —      I  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      n>;     1  Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  June  16. 
There  are  not  quite  so  many  English  Beasts  as  on 
Monday  last,  and  foreign  are  much  shorter  ;  trade  is  not 
brisk,  but  choicest  qualities  are  scarcely  any  lower.  The 
number  of  English  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
but  there  are  more  foreign  ;  trade  is  very  dull,  and  on  the 
average  prices  are  lower.  Calves  are  decidedly  lower  in 
price,  the  supply  being  large.  There  is  scarcely  any 
alteration  in  the  Lamb  trade.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  1050  Beasts,  15,750  Sheep,  and  555  Calves ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  1700  Beasts  ;  and  720  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  ; 


s.  d. 


2-5  6 
6—8  8 
4—5  10 
o-5     4 


Best  Scots,  Here1  Best     Long-wools 

fords,  &c.  ..     6     2to6     6     Do.  Shorn 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     6     0 — 6     4  J  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
2d  quality  Beasts      5    4 — 5    8    Do.  Shorn 
Best    Downs    and  Lambs 

Half-brcds      ..       ..  —  ..      Calves       .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6     4—6     8     Pigs 

Beasts,  3470  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  28,490  ;  Calves,  600 ;  Pigs,  140. 
Thursday,  June   19. 

We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  than  on  last  Thurs- 
day, yet  the  choicest  qualities  are  scarcely  any  lower  than 
on  Monday,  although  the  demand  is  not  quite  so  good,  and 
some  lots  remain  unsold.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  very 
little  altered  ;  the  trade  is  dull,  and  prices  are  rather 
lower.  Choicest  Lambs  and  Calves  are  in  demand,  at 
late  rates  ;  other  qualities  are  difficult  to  sell.  There  are 
100  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  very  dull  for  them. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  520  Beasts,  5920  Sheep, 
and  840  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s .  d.    s.  d.  s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


2to6 

0-6 

4—5 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.d. 
>  .. 

6     2 


0—5 
6-8 
4-6 
-5 


Beasts,  1270  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,280  ;  Calves,  900  ;  Pigs,  35, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  June  19. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        141.  perdozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  nj.         „ 

Small  Pork,  $s.  od.  to  $s.    4^.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.    4,d.  to 
4s.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
There  has  been  no  alteration  during  the  past  week. 
At  the  country  fairs  but  little  so  far  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  of  that  little  even  part  has  remained  unsold, 
owing  to  the  divergence  of  view  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  so  long  as  money  keeps  dear  and  general 
trade  inactive  we  must  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  policy,  there  being  no  inducement  to  stock 
at  the  present  level  of  prices,  unless  to  supply  actual 
orders  in  hand. 

HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  June  19. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  plant 
during  the  past  week  has  made  considerable  progress,  but 
vermin  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  accounts  from  the 
plantations  this  morning  speak  generally  of  an  increase  of 
fly.  The  market  is  quiet  but  firm.  Continental  advices 
are  unchanged. 

COAI.S.~Jtl!,c  iG. 
Walls    End    Harton,   29J.    3d,;  Eden   Main,    29*.    6d.  ; 
Walls  End  Ilctton,    3u.  ;    Walls    End   Hetton    Lyons, 
29J.  $d.;  Walls   End  Russell's  Helton,    29s.  6d.—  Ships 
at  market,  19  ;  sold,  18  ;  unsold,  1  ;  at  sea,  15. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 131.;  No.  2,  151.  6i.;  No.  3,  185.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  "SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,   ROLLING, 
and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The    Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of 
Competition. 


The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  Machines  enable 
them  to  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or  BENTS 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant  and  daily  use 
in  all  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  in  most  of  the  principal  Gardens  and 
Parks  throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.E.  Parties  having  Lawn  Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well  to  send 
them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  when  they  will 
have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  is  kept  at 
both  places. 

GREEN'S 
PATENT  ROLLERS  for  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS, 
and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 

SUITABLE  for  HAND  or  HOKSE-FOWER. 


Illustrated  Price   Lists  /re, 


on   application. 


THOMAS   GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ; 
54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.E. 


BARNARD.  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


6  in. 
45*. 


5~. 


To  Cut 
10  in.  I   12  in.  J   14  in. 
jos.   I     oar.    I    nor. 


16  in. 
130.1. 


18  in. 
140J. 


Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 
ioin.  I  :2  in.  I  14 in.  I  i6in.  I  i8in.  I  2oin.  I  22  in.  I  24m. 
gos.    [  no*.  I  130J.  I  140J.  [  i5o.r. 


70s. 


loos.      i8or. 


To  Cut 


Cottage  Lawn  Mowers. 


fiin. 

25s. 


8  in.  10  in. 

35*      I       456 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  (.  VRDEN  ROLLERS. 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  ftc, 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

GREAT     SHOW     AT     BATH. 


STAND,     NO.  7. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

[Successors  to  Lynch  White], 

FOUNDERS,    IRON    MERCHANTS,    ETC., 

Exhibit  a  large  assortment  of  Boilers  for  Heating  Horticultural  and  other 
Buildings,  also  their  improved  method  of  Jointing  Pipes  and  Connections,  so 
that    any  one    can  fix   their  own   Hot- water  Apparatus  without   the  aid    of  an 


engineer 


OLD  BARGE  WHARF,  UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Send  postage  stamp  and  address  for  Price  List. 


J.  WEEKS.  &  CO., 
HORTICULTURAL      BUILDERS 


AM  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  KAMPACTTJ1EBS. 


STAND,     NO.  18. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GREAT  SHOW, 

BATH.-JUNE,    1873. 
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GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  &c,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


G 


AS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
SHREWSBURY,     Patentee^    to,    Old     Bailey,     E.C.;     and 


£,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 
A    MODEL   will  be   Exhibited  at  the   BATH  SHOW— Patented.       Will  attend  each  day. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


Plant  Houses,  Fruit  Houses,  Conservatories,  Promenades, 

THE    PATENT   IMPERISHABLE   HOTHOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

ENGINEERING     COMPANY, 

Do  not  exhibit  at  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  pressure  of 
Orders  being  too  great  to  allow  than  to  do  so,  but  they  will  be  glad  to  send  Designs  and 
Estimates  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

They  have  Houses  of  various  kinds  in  stock,  which  could  be  supplied  at  a  few  days' 
notice;  and  they  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  their  New  Design  of  Economic  Curvilinear 
Hothouses,  without  bent  glass,  which  they  arc  now  manufacturing  under  Mr.  Ayres'  second 
patent  in  quantities. 


rpHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,  and    Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Su rrev,  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 

H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  iai,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


w 


^T'>:ih 


WM.  P.  AYRES,  C.M.R.H.S.,  Patentee  and  Manager. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Estimates  gi^-en    on  application   for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  alt  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  I10X.ES.  Each.—  I.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 3    6 

,,  ,,       glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        so 

,,  ,,  glazed.  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      . .   13    6 

Portable  Rox  containing  one  6  feci  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3"    o 

Portable  Box  containirm  two  ditto,  fi  feet  by  8  feet ..  . .   ss    o 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

43-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  class.  They  are  quite  port- 
able,  and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  rc-crccted  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CF.RTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FI RST-CLASS  CERTI FICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the  MILLION  arc  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Frice  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    W,,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  7*.  Cornhill, 
London,  EC:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  West oa-auper- Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN      MATTHEWS      (late     C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  1  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green: 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  id.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Reduced  Prices. 
rpHE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 

1.       Manufactured    Solely    and    Only    by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  ly  Post. 


AS    A    LAWN    CONSERVATORY.  FOR    PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES.  AS    A    VINERY. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society s  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  light, 
thereby  doing  away  with  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.     Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,   12  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;   thus  proving  them  to  be  really 
portable.     They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 

Cash  Price;  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amounting  to  6oj.  and  upwards. 
Price. 
£*     5 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 


*5 

3    5. 


Ends  per  pair  extra. 

5^.  od. 
Ss.  od. 
ys,  od. 
ys.  od. 


Price. 

F. 

id 

per  pair  extra 

£260 

Ss.  6,/. 

440 

Ss.  6d. 

S  10    0 

10s.  6d. 

700 

.. 

12/.  od. 

6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
LAWN  CONSERVATORIES"  with  glass  sides  and  ends,  12  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £7  ss-  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £8  15*  ;  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £10. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
emp'oyed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Evwy  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  fs  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c.  

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,   1  light  , .  . .  £1  17    6 

8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights  . .  . .  350 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  lights  . .  . .  4176 

16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights  . .  . .  676 

20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights  . .  . ,  7  17    6 

24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights  . .  . .  976 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
\V.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 


MELON     OR     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

All  sizes  (glazed  with  21-01.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 

1 J  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.     All  made  of  very 

best  red  deal.     Painted  three  coats.    Every  pane  of  glass 

is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.     Each  Light  is  provided  with 

an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 

Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held 

Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requester 


responsible  for  damage  in  transit ;  every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  are  seldom  heard  of. 
■ted  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

as   designed  for  the 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES, 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.    CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 
Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINE?, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAIN?, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  64c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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JAMES    WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E, 


nnn   CUCUMBER     and    MELON    BOXES    and 

fC\j\j  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes.  ,     .  r    , 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  ol  the 
Counties  in  England. 


First-class  Certificate. 
rPH.E  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
\-     cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  WM.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

'•  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  SI,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,   containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise   more  than   you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  WM.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


TRELLIS,  TRAINERS, 

BASKETS.  &c.  —  BALLOON 
and  other  TRAINERS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWER  STANDS,  ARCHES, 
ROSERIES,  SUMMER  HOUSES, 
COVERED  WAYS.  ROSE  FENCES. 
Ornamental  RABBIT  PROOF 

HURDLE  FENCING,  IRON  and 
WIRE  VERANDAHS,  AVIARIES, 
PHEASANTRIES,  &c. 

Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 
fitted  up  with  TRELLIS  BASKETS, 
IRON  and  WIRE  FLOWER 
STANDS,  Sc. 

Garden  Wall  WIRING, 
ESPALIERS,  Jic. 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation.   

R.  HOLLIDAY,  Horticultural  Iron 
and  Wire  Works,  2A,  Portobcllo 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.  — Awarded 
"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  for 


2    inch 

i&  inch 

ij  inch 

3  inch 


Poultry 

Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits  . , 
Poultry  Enclosures. 


Light. 


4}  d. 

S\d. 

is.  i\d. 


4W- 

6\d. 
Ad. 


Strong. 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 


sV- 

6\d. 

ad. 

is.  yd. 


OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c., 

Is  extensively  lined  for  all  kindB  ot 

out-door  "woiris:, 

It  iB  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterna,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Frco. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.O. 

And    21,    BACHELOR'S    WALK,    DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE,  as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto    ..     o  106 

The      LIGURIAN      or 

ITALIAN    ALP    BEE  being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

supply    Italian   Queen,   in   the 

Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 

■m  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Slocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By      A. 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  $d. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   AND  SONS,  27,   High   Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  __ 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
I  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street.  Black- 

friars.S  E.  :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinirsland  Road,  E. 

Anents  for  LOOKERS   PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES:    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Tiade  supplied.     ' 

ORNAMENTAL  PA VI NG  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,_  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds. 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141,,  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  21.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c. 


UNDER   THE 
H.  R.  FL-   THE 


PATRONAGE  OF 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


PATENT       VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR 

and  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 


Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
Fumigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 
•Sec. 

It  will  fill  a  house  In  half  the  usual  time,  and  with  an  expenditure 
of  half  the  usual  quantity  of  Tobacco  Paper.  The  Fumigation  can 
be  carried  on  without  discomfort  to  the  operator,  as  the  Machine 
may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  afli.rds  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction 

Rats,  Mice,  and  all  Vermin  in  holes, noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nests, 
Stc,  can  be  easily  and  effectually  destroyed  by  the  Asphyxiator, 
which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet,  containing  List  of  Agents,  Prices,  Full 
Instructions  and  Testimonials,  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Manufacturers. 

JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol. 


c 


OLE  MAN         and         MORTON" 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens  and  Groukds. 
The   delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the   outlet   when   filling   a 
watering  pot.       It   holds   15  gallons.       The   Spreader,  for   watering 
lawns,  Jfec,  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Price,  with  Spreader ^600 

Price,  fitted  with  Garden  Engine 80a 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Road  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are — Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  over-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  631.  bd. 

Prospectuses  free  of  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  ioi. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


DR.  BEVAN'S  HONEY  BEE  (third  Edition),  its 
Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  fully  Illustrated  by  12  Etchings, 9  Plates, and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  640  references.  360  pages,  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth  boards, 
gilt   lettered,  71.  6d.,  and   10s.  6i.   coloured.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Munn, 

Published  by  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Second  Edition,  revised,  imperial  8vo,  2u, 

MY    GARDEN: 

ITS  PLAN  AND  CULTURE. 

Together  with   a   General   Description  of   its  Geology, 

Botany,  and  Natural  History. 

By    ALFRED    SMEE,    F.R.S. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  1500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"  Mr.  Smce's  My  Garden  is  indeed  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  lo  possess  a  garden  of  his 
own  ;  he  is  certain  to  find  some  things  in  it  from  which  he  may  profit. *' 
— Nature, 

"What  Gilbert  White  did,  in  the  last  century,  for  his  parish  at 
Selliorne,  Mr.  Smee  has,  in  the  splendid  volume  before  us,  done  for 
his  Garden  at  Wallington  in  the  present." — The  Gardeners'  ChrvnicU 
and  Agricultural  Gazette. 


Fcap.  Svo,  flexible  binding,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE  BOTANIST'S  POCKET  BOOK, 

Containing,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  Chief  Characteristics 

of  British  Plants,  with  the    Botanical   Name,   Common 

Name,  Soil  or  Situation,  Colour,  Growth,  and  Time  of 

Flowering  of  every  Plant,  arranged  under  its  own  order. 

By  W.  P.  HAYWARD. 

"A  little  work  supplying  agrcat  want,  and  calculated  even  to  super- 
sede Dr.  Lindlcy's  old  well-known  Synohiso/  British  Plants,  the  only 
other  work  of  the  kind  wc  know,  and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise. 
A  small  book  but  of  great  vnlue,  meant,  not  to  supersede  the  bulkier 
Manuals  of  the  day,  but  intended  for  the  side-pocket  of  the  plant 
collector  ;  and  a  companion  which  will  surely  be  the  more  valuea  the 
more  it  is  used." — Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Recorder: 

"  A  book  of  modest  pretensions,  and  not  without  its  value.  Asa  rule 
there  is  no  class  of  scientific  literature  10  be  more  carefully  avoided 
than  that  which  profelsei  tn  compress  the  whole  of  the  elements  of  a 
science  into  a  small  portable  volume.  .  .  .  this  little  book,  however, 
evidences  great  care  in  its  preparation."— Nature. 


London  :  BELL  AND  DALDY,  York  Stteet,   Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTS,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry, 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  th 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


June  21,  1873.] 
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HOW  TO  GROW  ASPARAGUS:  a  Popular 
Explanation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Culture.  By  William 
Earley,  author  of  "  How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "The  Cottagers 
Garden  Guide;"  Member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Price  is, 
London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  to,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

HE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 


T 


.  FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  tor  the 
purpose  at  Chiswiclc     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  llcrticultun  Office, 
171,  Fleet  street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.     A  Re-issue  of  this  very 
beautiful    work,   the  joint    production   of  Sir  JOSEPH    I'axton 
and  Pr.  LtNDLEV,  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  original  text  will  be  adhered  to,  but  will  be  supplemented  by 
additional  matter  (under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  ANDREW  Murray, 
F.L.S),  so  as  to  include  all  that  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the 
various  Plants  illustrated  and  described  by  the  Authors. 

The  FLOWER  GARDEN  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Tarts,  quarto, 
Bt  if.  6rf.,  containing  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and  two  Sheets  of  Letter- 
press, copiously  illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Thirty-six  Parts,  or  Three  Volumes, 'exclusive  of  the  Sup- 
plementary matter. 

Part  I.  will  appear  on  July  1. 

London  :  S1MPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  and  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers. 

Orders  for  ADVERTISEMENTS  to  be  inserted  on  the  Wrapper, 
must  be  sent  to  The  Villa  OarJetitr  Office,  13A,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Agaves,  Cacti,  &c. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  of  JUNE  28 
will  publish  TWO  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS,  with  description, 
of  the  Agave  and  Cacti  Houses  of  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith. 

Order  ot    MUDIE    AND    SON,    Coventry   Street,   W.,   and    other 
Agents;  or  from  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W,C. 


Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and   OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in   all  the  London,  Country,   Colonial,  and    Foreign 
Newspapers,   Magazines,  and    Periodicals,  WITHOUT  extra  CHARGE 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  ft  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS : 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated   BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 

RICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  TASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 
THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

OMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d. ■■;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,  Sydney,-  New  South 

Wales. 


WANTED,  a  ROSE  GROWER.— Must  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge.— Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence,  wages  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  JAMES  DICKSON 
and  SONS,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

ANTED,  a  GENERAL    PROPAGATOR.— Must 

be   thoroughly  versed    in    Propagating   Nursery   Stock   under 
Glass. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  and  wages  required)  to  JAMES 

HICK  SON  ami  SONS,  New  l(  >ii  Nutm-hcs.  i 'lirsicr. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  *.  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  CornhiU,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  i2T,  Holbora  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool      ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  • ,  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  young  Man,  as  general 
PLANT  GROWER,  of  good  steady  character,  who  can  be  well 
recommended. — Apply  by  letter  to  VVM.  It-ETON,  Arfstern  Nursery, 
Barnes,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  and  WIFE— Man  as  Gardener, 
also  to  Milk  Cows  and  Pump  Water;  no  Hothouses;  Wife 
to  attend  to  Poultry.  Without  incumbrance  preferred.  A  cottage  and 
garden  allowed.  Good  characters  and  references  required.— F.  V., 
Mr.  Sturt,  Bookseller,  l'amham,  Surrey. 


General  Manager. 

EP.  KER  and  SON  REQUIRE  a  thoroughly 
'•  practical  business  MAN,  well  acquainted  with  Nursery  Work 
and  Routine,  also  the  Laying-out  »f  Villa  Gardens,  &c— 6,  Baanett 
Street,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Propagating  and  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Applicants  to  state  age,  -wages,  and  references.— 
B.  WHITHAM,  the  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER, 
without  incumbrance,  whose  Wife  can  undertake  the 
Laundry  with  help.  Some  years'  character  from  last  place  indis- 
pensable.—Address,  stating  age  and  particulars,  tol.  F.,  Woodley's, 
ga,  Lpper  Berkeley  Street,  Hyde  Parle,  London,  W. 


WANTED,  a  thorough  good  GARDENER,  pro- 
ficient  in  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  &c: 
married  man  preferred.— Apply,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  4  P.M., 
Cumberland  House,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  Stoke  Newington. 


WANTED,     an     UNDER     GARDENER,    who 
thoroughly  understands  the  care  of  Glass.— Mr.  WILLIAM 
HEWITT,  Head  Gardener,  Buckhurat  Park.  Sunninghill,  Berks. 


WANTED,  a  PACKER,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to    the    Packing    of  Plants.      Wages  251.   per    week. — Apply 
at  18,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


TTTANTED.  a  GARDENER,  willing  to  make  himself 
V  useful.  Assistance  given,  and  a  good  cottage  found.  Must 
understand  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers.  Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  A  pre- 
ference would  be  given  to  one  who  has  a  Son  about  16,  who  would  be 
employed  about  the  house  and  garden.  Slate  wages,  age,  &c— C.  M.. 
9,  Opera  Arcade,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  ^    '  -BC'flK"    v'  m"t 


WANTED,  a  young  Man  as  SALESMAN,  in  a  Seed 
and  Florist  Shop.  An  honest,  industrious  Person  will  find 
this 'a  good  opening.— State  experience,  &c.,to  J.  HOUSE,  Church 
Street,  Peterborough. 


Rand  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
•  Florists,  Ladybank,  Tamworth,  have  a  VACANCY  for  a 
respectable,  well-educated  Youth,  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE. 
Premium  required. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAtNG  can  at  present 
RECO  M  M  EN  D,  with  every  confidence,  several  energetic 
practical  MEN  of  tested  abilities  and  first-rate  characters.  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  want  of  Head  Gardeners  for  first-rate  Establishments,  or 
Single-handed  situations,  can  be  supplied,  and  have  full  particulars 
and  references  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 


ROCKWORK  ERECTED  by  a  first-class  Workman 
and  Designer,  by  Contract  or  Day-work.  Gentlemen's  own 
Materials  of  any  Description  used,  and  Plans  carried  out  in  the  most 
artistic  and  Picturesque  design.  Also  Rockeries,  Ferneries,  Water- 
falls, Ruins.  Caves,  &c.  Work  done  for  the  Trade.  First-class  refer- 
ences.— ELEV,  8.  Feathcrstonc  Buildings,  Molborn,  London,  W.C. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER.— Possesses  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  profession.— A.  It., 
17,  AiioU'luis  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists,  Fruiterers,  &c. 
/"1LERK   and   ASSISTANT,   in  the  Shop.— A  young 

y~J  Man  ;  has  been  four  years  with  the  late  Messrs.  George  Parsons  & 
Son,  Western  Road,  Brighton.  London  or  its  vicinity  preferred. 
Good  references.— G.  M.,  4,  Russell  Square.  Uri ghton. 

SHOPMAN. — A  young  Man,  with  nine  years'  experi- 
ence   and    first-class    references.— W.   G.,  Kidd's    Temperance 
Hotel,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 


London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  general  Gardening,  also  understands  the  Management 
of  Stock,  Land,  and  Poultry.     Good  character  from  present  employer. 
T.  ItROOKS,  Holbrook  Rectory,  Ipswich. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married,  one  child; 
understands  the  Management  of  Pines,  Vines,  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  No  objection 
to  take  the  oversight  of  a  few  Acres  ot  Land.  Good  character. — E.  F., 
Post  Office,  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged,  married,  no 
incumbrance  :  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  a  successful  Exhibitor  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
Testimonials  as  to  character  unexceptionable.  — Further  particulars  on 
application,  addressed  to  Messrs.  OSBORN  and  SONS,  Fulham 
Nursery,  London,  S,  W.,  who  can  strongly  recommend  the  Advertiser. 


GARDENER  (Head)  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman. 
— Age  43,  married;  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of 
Grapes  (late  especially),  Pints,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peaches,  Mush- 
rooms (especially)^  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.— C.  H,  S.,  i,  Fountain  Road, 
Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF. — Age  44,  two  children, youngest  n  years;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Has  had  23  years' 
experience.  Excellent  references.— W,  D.,  James  Carter  &  Co  , 
237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W  C. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  41.— A  Lady 
wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late  Gardener, 
whom  she  can  with  confidence  recommend  as  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Man  in  all  departments;  is  very  industrious,  honest,  and  sober. — 
R.HUNT,  3,  Carburtpn  Street,  Portland  Road,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  31,  married, 
three  children ;  understands  the  Forcing  of  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Sixteen  years' 
experience.  Good  character  from  present  and  previous  employers. — 
J.  FLETCHER,  near  Post  Office,  Whetstone,  Middlesex,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Age  33  ; 
thorough  practical  Man.  Wife  can  undertake  Dairy,  Poultry, 
or  assist  in  the  Laundry.  Three  years' character. — E.  D.,2,  Paxton 
Corner,  Lower  Norwood,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  assistance  is  given. — 
Age  27;  understands- Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Six  years' 
character.  Well  recommended. — F.  W,  Shendish,  Hemcl  Hempstead, 
Herts 


GARDENER  (Foreman,  or  Second),  in  a  Gentleman's 
Establishment. — Age  23,  single  ;  good  experience.  Excellent 
character  from  the  country. — W.  H.,  Messrs,  Henderson  &  Son,  the 
Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Second),  or  FOREMAN.— Married, 
no  family;  understands  Forcing  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers 
and  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.  State  wages. — 
J.  V.,  Walberton,  Arundel,  Sussex. 


GARDENER  (Good  Working).— Age  30;  small 
family  ;  understands  Greenhouses,  Vines,,  Cucumbers,  Melons., 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables.— J.  WINFIELD,  1,  Devonshire  Place, 
Turnham  Green,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed). — Age  24  ;   has  had 
eight  years'  experience.      Can  forward   testimonials. — P.    R., 
Post  Office,  Retford,  Notts. 


GARDENER     (Second). — Age    23  ;     understands 
Plants  and   Fruit   Growing.      Eight  years'  experience.     Good 
character. — A.  B.,  i,  High  Street,  Epsom,  SuiTey. 


C^ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  large  Establishment,  or 
T  BUDDER  and  GRAFTER  in  a  large  Nursery.— An  active 
young  Man.  Good  experience  and  good  reference, — W.  B.,  Mr. 
Spriging's  Nursery,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 


FOREMAN,   or    SECOND   GARDENER,— Age  24, 
single;  four  years'  experience.    Where  Pines  are  grown  preferred. 
Good  recommendations. — A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Crickhowell,  Breconshire. 


PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded)  and   GROWER.  - 
Married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
First-class  references — A.  B  ,  54,  Carlton  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


PROPAGATOR  (Second),  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
thorough  practical  Foreman. — A  young  Man  ;  has  had  five  years' 
experience  in  Clematises,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  &c. 
Liberal  and  progressive  wages  expected,— The  FOREMAN,  Post 
Office,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 


MARKET  GARDENERS.— The  Advertiser,  age  23, 
would  like  to  LEARN  this  CALLING.  Would  work  on  the 
Estate,  and  give  Two  Years.  Any  one  having  an  opening,  by  writing, 
stating  Terms  per  Annum  for  Board  and  Teaching,  would  meet  with 
immediate  reply.— A.  P.,  Post  Office,  West  DulwJch,  S.E. 

LAND  STEWARD.— Thoroughly  experienced  in 
Farm  Management  in  all  its  branches.  Highest  references.— 
LAND  STEWARD,  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers,  Seedsmen,  &c, 
52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


To  Gentlemen  Fanners. 

FARM  BAILIFF. —Age  28  ;  a  competent  Man,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Light  and  Heavy 
Land,  Breeding,  Rearing  of  all  Stock,  and  the  Working  of  all  Farm 
Machines.  Can  Keep  Accounts,  Buy,  and  Sell.  Leaving  present 
situation  owing  to  the  death  of  the  proprietor.  Excellent  references. 
— H.  H.,  Newcastle  Emfyn,  South  Wales. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES.    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,   supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION    LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  13,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 


Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes ;  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 
Lights,  a ud  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.      Causing  roars  of 
laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

IS,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON, 

FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,   Agricultural  Shows,   Regattas,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  &c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 

HOW    to     DYE      SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS" 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use-  JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S    .     IiL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.       Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DcpOt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

URE    MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  "old, 

20i.  per  gallon,  40s.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 

HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct  ;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.  List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.  A  saving 
is  effected  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct  from  the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE  HAVANA-CIGARS,  41.,  y„  and 
(if.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Station* 
on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 
Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     and     CO.,   Cigar    Importers     and    Wine 
Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


c 


COCKLE'S       ANTI  BILIOUS        PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.,  2s.  gd,,  41.  6d.,  and  iu. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  If.  t%d.t  31.  yi.,  4*.  W.(  and  ixf, 
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BY     HEE     MAJESTY'S     ROYAL     LETTEES     PATENT. 


NO    BENT    GLASS    USED. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO. 


GOLD   MEDAL. 


(Late  WM.   HOWITT  and  CO.), 

13a,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,   LONDON,   S.W.,  . 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  AND  IRON  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES, 

And  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING,  either  Plain  or  Ornamental. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.,  having  an  experienced  Engineer  in  the  Firm,  have  an  advantage  of  the  Trade 
generally  by  being  in  a  position  to  Design  and  Construct  Horticultural  Buildings  on  the  very  best  and  most 
approved  principles,  and  with  neither  more  nor  less  material  than  is  actually  required,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  Trade  as  to  cost. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  would  draw  particular  attention  to  their 

CURVILINEAR      HOUSES 

(Constructed  with  their  PATENT  IRON  TUBULAR  RIB),  which  gained  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  for  utility,  strength,  lightness,  and  elegance,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  June,  1872. 

A  special  feature  in  these  Buildings  is  that  they  may  readily  be  removed  any  number  of  times 
without  the  slightest  injury. 

HOT-WATEB    ENGINEEES. 
CHURCHES    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    HEATED    BY    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS. 


^T    Drawings  and  Estimates  on  application. 


FLETCHER,     LOWNDES     &    CO., 
13A,   GREAT   GEORGE   STREET,   WESTMINSTER,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ..  51.  i\\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     iu.  xid. 
Twelve  Months     . ,     £1  35.  iod. 
Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Tne  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States.,  is  £1  6s. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE    MEETING,    on    WEDNESDAY    NEXT,     July   2,    at 
11  o'clock.      GENERAL    MEETING  at  3.      Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  71.  6d. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and 
FLORAL  TABLE  DECORATIONS,  &c,  and  EVENING  FETE, 
WEDNESDAY,  July  9.  Gates  open  from  2  to  12  P.M.  The 
Gardens,  &c,  will  be  illuminated  from  9  to  12  p.m.  Tickets  to 
be  obtained  only  at  the  Gardens  by  orders  from  Fellowsof  the  Society, 
jr.,  or  on  the  day  or  evening  of  the  Ftite,  ioj.  each.  Schedules  of 
Prizes  and  further  particulars  on  application. 


o 


XFORD  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY, 

July  4- C.   R.   RIDLEY,  Hon.  Secretary 


WEST      of      ENGLAND       ROSE       SHOW, 
HEREFORD,    TUESDAY,    July    8. —ENTRIES    CLOSE 
FRIDAY,  July  4.     All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
"      .  C.  H.  ~" 


Sec,  Rev. 


.  BULMER,  Creden  Hill  Rectory,  Hereford. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  HORTICULTURAL  and 
GRAND  ROSE  SHOW",  WEDNESDAY,  July  9,  when 
Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £250  will  be  given.  Schedules  and  further 
information  may  be  obtained  of  W.  PALLETT,  Secretary. 

UBLIN     INDUSTRIAL     EXHIBITION.— The 

GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW  will  take  place 

on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  9  and  10.     Schedules  of 

Prizes  and   all  information  can  now  be  obtained   on   application   to 

G.  B.  WOOD,  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition,  Dublin. 

Prize  for  Roses,  £20. 

THE  WISBECH  HORTICULTURAL 
and  COTTAGE  GARDEN  SOCIETY  offer  a  First  Prize  of 
£ao  for  Roses  (open  to  all)  at  their  Show  on  ioth  JULY  NEXT. 
For  Forms  and  particulars,  apply  to  FREDERICK  CROSS,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 


FROME  AMATEUR  ROSE  CLUB.— The 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  oi  the  CLUB  will  be  held  at 
Frome,  on  THURSDAY,  July  10. 

Open  Prizes  for  Nurserymen  and  Others :— For  the  best  Roses, 
24  distinct _ varieties,  3  blooms  oi  each  variety— 1st  Prize,  £5  ;  2d,  £2  ; 
30,  £1.  No  entrance  fee.  For  the  best  13  Blooms,  ol  any  variety  of 
Rose,  £2,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  51.  each.  The  Rules  of  the 
Crystal  Pal  are  Rose  Shows  will  be  observed.  Roses  to  be  delivered 
at  1  p.m.  ;  Exhibition  to  close  at  6  P.M. 

North  End.  Frome. ALFRED  PARSONS,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  OUNDLE  FLOWER  and  POULTRY  SHOW 
will  be  held  on  FRIDAY,  July  11.  Silver  Cups  as  Special 
Prizes  are  offered  for  Roses,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Exotic 
Ferns,  and  for  Poultry.  ALL  ENTRIES  CLOSE  JULY  5. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  SlDDONS, 
Secretary,  Oundle. 


GRANTHAM  and  SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— EXHIBITION,  JULY 
15  and  16, — Entries  for  all  Classes  received  up  to  July  10  by  Mr. 
LYNE,  Bookseller,  Grantham,  of  whom  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms 
may  be  had. 


f^iLAY    CROSS    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

VJ  SHOW,  TUESDAY,  August    12.      Prires  />8o.     Schedules  on 
^l'aCyaC°ross0,  near  Chesterfield.  J"  STOLLARD,  Secretary. 

TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  —ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  THURSDAY, 
August  14,  Prizes,  value  ,£250,  offered  for  competition  (open  to  all)  for 
12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants—  1st  prize,  £20;  2d,  £15;  3d,  £5; 
4th,  £2 ;  for  8  Foliage  Plants,  £6  ;  for  8  Exotic  Ferns,  £6. 

Other  Prizes,  equally  liberal.     Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  on  appli- 
cation  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  J.   1 1    SAUN  HERS,  The  Laurels,  T.iunton. 


Notice. 

APPLEBY  TESTIMONIAL  FUND.  —  Mr.  W. 
Smvthe,  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Secretary  to  the  above, 
begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  that,  the  Notice  having  been  so  short, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  present  the  Testimonial  at  the  Great  Show  at 
Bath.  It  is  in  .v  intended  to  present  it  at  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  Fruits  at  Manchester  on  September  3.  Mr.  Smylhe 
begs  to  inform  the  Committee  and  Subscribers  that  the  LIST  will 
CLOSE  on  AUGUST  20. 
Mr.  W.  SMYTHE,  Eimham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


JAMES  IVERY  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that 
Mr.  HENRY  APPLEBY  is  NO  LONGER  in  their  EMPLOY; 
they  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  all  communications  being  addressed 
DIRECT  to  the  FIRM. 

Dorking  Nursery. — June. 


To  Contractors,  Builders,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 

I  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  my  Son,  Mr.  James 
Neal,  is  NO  LONGER  in  my  EMPLOYMENT  or  in  anyway 
connected  with  me  in  my  business.  In  future  all  orders  and  payment 
to  be  sent  to  me  as  under. 

ROBERT    NEAL,     Nurseryman    and    Contractor,    Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.YV. 


Notice. 

PILTDOWN  NURSERIES,  near  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

FREDERICK    and   GEORGE    MITCHELL,    Sons 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  beg  to  announce  that  the  BUSI- 
NESS will  be  carried  on  under  the  name    and    style    of  jAMES 
MITCHELL  and  SONS. 
CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  free  on  application. 


To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THOMAS  FILMER,  late  of  the  Firm  of  Filmer  & 
Monro,  is  open  to  receive  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  &c.  to  SELL 
on  COMMISSION. 
[Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. — June  24. 


HEAP     SURPLUS    STOCK  of    ASTERS, 
PHLOXES,    STOCKS,    and    CALCEOLARIAS,    best   sorts, 

"*■  -    .      --      CJ . *    t._ 1J 

X. 


strong  Plants,  aj.  6d.  per 

MAYOS,  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford, 


:  must  be  sold. 


Asters,  Phloxes,  Stocks,  and  Calceolarias, 

At  73.  dd.  per  100,  or  60s.  per  iooo. 

TL.  MAYOS  offers  the  above,   in  various  colours. 
•  The  plants  are  strong  and  well  hardened,  Calceolarias  being 
unusually  large  and  well  rooted. 

The  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


EVERY        GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  338.  High  Holborn,  London. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 


1872. 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


SUTTONS"       GRASS      SEED  S.— 
M. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN    CRANSTON'S    LIST    of     NEW    ROSES 

fJ  for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
misers  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


R 


OSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roees,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c ,  155.  per  dozen. 
..HARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  MarGchal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 
TXTILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  strong-rooted  Cuttings 

V  V  of  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet  VERBENAS,  6s.  per  100,  50J. 
per  1000;  GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock,  aj.  per  dozen,  15*.  per  100; 
Sir  R.  Napier,  very  fine,  31.  per  dozen  ;  May  Oueen,  Silver  Variegated, 
i2j.  per  too;  Vesuvius,  12s.  per  100  Package  included.  Terms  cash. 
Cemetery   Nursery,   Gravesend. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB.Calcot,  Reading. 


Vienna, 

1873.  1  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ol 
supplying  CRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  SntTONS'  extensive  display  or  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS,  GRASSES,    ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  "IX/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I    1VX     consisting  or  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 
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EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr,  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE  VINE.— 
Orders  for  this  Vine,  for  delivery  in  autumn,  are   now   being 
being  booked  at  211.  for  Planting  Canes,  421.  for  strong  Planting  Canes. 
This  is  the  only  Grape  that  ever  took  a  First   Prize   in  open  com- 
petition, as  at  the  great  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  or  which  large  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  various  markets  before  it  was  offered  to  the  Public 
W.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels,  June  33. 


PINES    for    SALE.  —  Eighty    strong    Fruiting    and 
Succession  Plants,  of  good  sorts.     For  names  and  price  apply  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


Paris,    I  BUTTONS'     GRASS     SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.      IO     SOILS.    ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for    GARDEN     SEEDS,     GRASSES,    and    GRASS     SEEDS,    was 

Awnnlnl  to 

SUTTON    and    SONS,    Seedsmen,    by    Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  ILK. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 

H      G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


E. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxclles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 
M.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 

CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Higfagatg  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


W^ 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  liolloway,  London,  N. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  first-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  45  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede.    Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,   the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


D 


OUBLE  WHITE    GERANIUM,  ALBA  PLENA. 
Post  free  for  30  Stamps. 
EDWARD  and  JOHN  PERKINS,  Leamington. 


DIANTHUS  HIGH  CLERE.— The  finest  Herba- 
ceous  plant  in  cultivation  either  for  Growing  in  pots  or  Cut 
Blooms  for  Exhibition  purposes,  qs.  per  doz.  Usual  Trade  allowance. 
E.  and  J.  PERKINS,  Leamington, 


SPECIMEN     TREE     FERNS.— One     Dicksonia 
squarrosa  :  height  of  stem,  so  inches  ;  splendid  head,  7  or  8  feej 
across,   price  84*.     One  Dicksonia  antarctica,  stem    17  inches,  with 
fine  head,  521.  1../ 
J.  MORSE,  Nurseryman,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 


PINES  WANTED.— Five  dozen  Smooth,  and  one 
dozen  Prickly  Cayennes,  and  one  dozen  Charlotte  Rothschilds — 
strong,  healthy,  well-established  Successions,  warranted  clean,  &c. 
Address,  with  full  particulars  and  price, 

J.  WOOLFORD,  Gardener,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  S.W. 


WANTED,  aquantityof  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM 
FERN  ROOTS,  must  be  well  established,  at  least  two  years 
old.     If  at  a  moderate  price,  any  quantity  under  a  thousand  Roots 
would  be  taken.     Cash  on  delivery.     Apply  by  letter  to 
X  X.  X.,6,  Upper  East  Hajes,  Bath. 


Ferns   Ferns   Ferns 
TpEN  HUNDRED  beautiful'  hardy'  fcorth   American 
-L#  FERNS,  in  25  of  the   best  varieties,  carefully  packed,  many 
varieties  new  to  England,  for  £10.    Terms  cash  on  receipt  or  goods. 

Send  at  once  to  J.  DORMER,  61,  Ellison  Street,  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  North  America.  _"      ___^__ 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  or   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of"  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Frlmula  japonica. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  have  a  splendid  Stock  of  the  above, 
raised  Irom  the  seed  of  two  of  the  choicest  varieties  (bright  crimson 
and  dark  purple),  and  are  now  selling  strong  and  well-established 
plants,  3  to  5  inches  high,  in  3-inch  pots,  at  18s.  per  dozen.  The  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 


.    .  LUium  auratum  for  1874. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  AND  CO.,  Colchester, 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan,  will, 
from  this  date  up  to  October  1,  be  ready  to  contract  to  supply  any 
number  of  imported  Bulbs  of  this  beauteous  LILY,  in  cases  contain- 
ing on  an  average  300  bulbs  each — to  be  delivered  in  January, 
February,  and  March  next,  cither  at  their  own  or  purchaser's  risk. 
Terms  on  application. 


KAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,        BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1863, for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Rape  Seed  and  "Wnite  Mustard. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech 


KED  CELERY  PLANTS— Excellent,  Strong,  10^.  6d. 
per  1000;  is.  3d.  per  100.     Not  to  be  surpassed. 
DRUMHEAD  and  other  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  3*.  per  1000. 
Terms,  Cash  with  orders. 
F.  GEE,  Seed  Establishment,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

NOW  is  the  PROPER  TIME  for  PLANTING. 

Rand  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Tam  worth,  are 
•  prepared  to  supply  Stuart  &  Mein's  splendid  variety  (true), 
strong  plants,  at  if.  per  six  score.  No  charge  for  packing.  Send 
postage  stamps. 

WANTED,     Madame     Vauchcr,      Jean     Sisley,     and     Vesuvius 
GERANIUMS.  _^___ 


Watts'  Excelsior  Broccoli. 

WATTS  ANO  SON  have  pleasure  in  offering  good 
healthy  plants  of  their  early  Spring  BROCCOLI 
EXCELSIOR,  at  6d.  per  score,  2s.  6d.  per  120,  or  20*.  per  1000  (long 
count).     A  remittance  from  unknown  Correspondents  necessary. 

They  also  beg  to  announce  their  intention  to  offer  in  Autumn  SEED 
of  their  NEW   BROCCOLIS— White    Sprouting,    Excelsior,   Inter- 
mediate,  and  Northampton  Hero  (late).     Conditions  duly  announced. 
Northampton.— June  16. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

GREAT  SHOW  OF  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  CUT-FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES, 

HELD   IN   THE   ROYAL  VICTORIA  PARK,   BATH, 
JUNE    24  to  28,    1873. 


AWAEDS     OF     THE     JUDGES. 


PLANTS,   FLOWERS,  &c. 


CLASS  1.-20  STOVE   and   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct,  in 

pots  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter.     (Open.) 
1st  Prize,  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Withington,  Man- 
chester, ,£10. 

Class  2.-0  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct.   {Open  ) 
1st,  Mr    A.   Morse,  Gr.  to  W.   P.   Baker,  Esq.,  Broomwell   House, 

Islington,  £q. 
2d,    Mr.  James  Cypher,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham.  Bristol,  £7. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  Weston  Road,  Bath,  £$■ 

Class  3.-6  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  distinct. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  gr.  to  J.  O.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  Leamington,  £6. 
2d,    Mr  Thomas  King,  Gr.  to  R.  V.  Leech,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle,  £$. 
3d.    Colonel  R.  L.  Taylor,  Bath,  £4. 

.|th,    Mr.  \V.  Carmichael,  Gr.  to  W.   H.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall, 

Bath,  £3. 

Class  5—9  FINE  FOLIAGED  or  VARIEGATED  PLANTS, 

distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 

ist,  Mr,  J.  Cypher,  £6.  |     2d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £4, 

Class  6.-6  FINE  FOLIAGED  or  VARIEGATED  PLANTS, 

distinct.     (Amateurs.)] 

ist,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  £4 

Class  7.-9  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct.    (Open,) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  £a. 
2d,   Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  London,  £7.  * 

3d,    Messrs.  W.  Maule  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Bristol,  £$. 

Class  8.-6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Baines,  Gr.  to  H.    L.   Micholls.  Esq.,  Southgate,  Middle- 
sex, £6. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  G.  Kell,  Newton  Park  Gardens,  Bristol,  £<. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Perry,  Gr.  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  Bristol,  £4, 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Gr.  to  Rev.  J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  Somersetshire,  £3 

Class  9— 6  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist.  Mr   B.  S.  Williams,  ^5.  |    3d,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  £3. 

2d,  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  £4.         \    4th,  Mr.  W.  C.   Drummond,  £2. 

Class  10— 6  PALMS,  not  fewer  than  three   kinds.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Wimsett,  Chelsea,  London,  £$. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  £4.  I      3d,  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  £3. 

Class  11.— 6  FUCHSIAS,  distinct,  in  13-inch  pots.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  H   Willcox,  Gr.  to  Miss  Barrow,  Bath,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Lye,  Gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hay,  Devizes,  Wilts,  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  Thomas  King,  £2. 

Class  12— 6  FUCHSIAS,  distinct,  in  13-inch  pots.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mould,  Primrose  Hill,  Bath,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £2. 

Class  it—  9  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  £6 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Rrickell.Gr  to  J.  Orred,  Esq.,  Chippenham,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  £3. 

Class  14.— 6  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs  ) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Morse   £4.  I      3d,    Mr.  J.  Lye,  £2. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Bnckeli,  £3. 

Class  15.-6  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  £4. 

2d,    Mr.  John  Evans,  gr.  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham, £3. 
3d,    Mr.  James  Lye,  £2. 

Class  16 -6  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  £4. 
Class  17.— 6   ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS,  distinct,  excluding 
Variegated  sorts.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Carter,  Ashby  Hill,  Bristol,  £4, 
2d,    Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox,  £3.  J      3d,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  £2. 

Class  18.— 6   ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct,  excluding 
Variegated  sorts.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Paddock  Nurseries,  Stratford-on-Avon,  £3. 
Class  19,-6  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct 

(Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £5.      |      2d,    Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.    T.    Pestndge,    The   Grecnway    Nursery,    Uxbridgc,    Mid- 
dlesex, £2, 
Class  20.-6  VARIEGATED  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Ellis,  Gr.  to  Miss  Kcid,  Bath,  £2. 
Extra,  Mr.  W.  Perry,  Gr.  to  J.  Gould,  Exeter. 

Class  21.— 6  VARIEGATED  ZONAL  BELARGONIUMS, 
distinct.     (Open.) 
".*•   wr  I'  ^cs,ridReJ  ^3-  I      3d,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1. 

2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2. 

CLASS  22.-6  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS.    (Open.) 
ist,  Colonel  R.  L.  Taylor,  £3.  P 

Class  23— 6  CALADIUMS,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  £4. 

CLASS  24.-4  DRAC/ENAS  or  CORDYLINES,  distinct.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  £\ 
Equal  ist,  Mr   W.  Bull,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £2.  |     3d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond," £1. 

Class  25.-12  EXOTIC  FERNS.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr,  J.  BnckclT,  £6.                    |      2d,  Mr.  J.  Horwood,  £4, 
Class  26.-9  EXOTIC  FERNS,  distinct.     (Nurserymen  } 
icr,  £4.  I    3d,    M— —   o-««.n*L ■ 


ist,  Mr.  J.  Cyphi 

ad,    Mr   \V.  C.  Drummond,  £3.      |   4th,  Messrs.  W.  Maule  &  Sons.^r. 


3d,    Messrs,  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £2. 


Class  27.-6  EXOTIC  FERNS,  distinct.     (Amateurs  ) 
1st,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  £3.  |     2d,  Mr.  T.  King,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  D.  Wicks,  Gr.  to  Rev.  C.  Kcmblc,  Bath,  £1 

CLASS  28.— 20  BRITISH  FERNS,  distinct.     (Amateurs,) 
ist,  Captain  A.  M.  Jones,  Clifton,  £5. 
2d,    E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Highfield  House,  Nottingham,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  T.  Horwood,  £3. 
4th,  T.  M.  Shuttlcworth,  Esq.,  rrcston,  £2. 

Class  30.— 20  BRITISH  FERNS,  distinct.    (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  1'clgrim,  Pitvdle  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  £3. 
2d,    Messrs   Hopwood  &  Sons,  Jersey  Gardens,  Cheltenham,  £2, 
3d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1. 

Class  31— Pair  of  TREE  FERNS,     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  Wm,  Perry.  £3, 
ad,    Messrs,  W.  Maule  &  Sons,  £2. 


CLASS  32.-6  LYCOrODIUMS,  distinct    (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1. 

CLASS  33—6  AGAVES,  distinct.    (Open.) 
rst,  Mr.    I.   Croucher,   Gr.    to  J.   T.   Peacock,   Esq.,   Hammersmith, 
2d,    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £2.  [London,  £3. 

3d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1. 

Class  34.-9  GREENHOUSE  ERICAS,  distinct.    (Open  ) 
2d,    Mr.  Wm.  Carmichael,  £7. 

Class  35— 6  GREENHOUSE  ERICAS,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 

ist,  Mr.  Thos.  Baines,  £6.  I    3d,    Col.  R~  L.  Taylor,  C.B.,  £3. 

ad,    Mr.  Thos.  King,  £5. 

Class    36.-2,1    BUNCHES    of  CUT    FLOWERS,  each  bunch 

distinct,  to  be  staged  in  the  same  manner  as  Roses.     (Open  ) 

ist,  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son,  £3. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  T.  Cross,  Gr.  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Romsey,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  F.  Perkins,  51,  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  £1. 
4th,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Langport,  i$s. 
Class  37.— 12  BUNCHES  of  CUT  FLOWERS,  each  bunch  distinct, 

to  be  staged  in  the  same  manner  as  Roses.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford,  £1. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Brickell,  15s.  |      4th,  Mr.  Thos.  King,  ioj. 

Class  38.-6  ANTIRRHINUMS,  distinct,  in  8-inch  pots.      (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2, 
3d,    Mr.  H.  Catley,  Claveton  Buildings,  Widcombe,  £1. 

Class  m— 6  PYRETHRUMS,  distinct,  in  8-inch  pots.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £2.  |      2d,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  £1  ioj. 

Class  40.— 12  PINKS,  distinct,  cut  blooms.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  ioj.  |      2d,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath,  7s. 

CLASS  41.— 12  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct,  cut  flowers,  in 

bunches  of  3  trusses  each.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gabriel,  Bath,  £1.  I      3d,    Mr.  T.  Carter,  10s. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Evans,  15$.  [      4th,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  Bath.  $s. 

Class  42.— 12  DOUBLE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  cut  flowers, 

6  sorts,  single  trusses.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  £t.  j      *d,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  15*. 

Class  43—48  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford,  £4, 
2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2. 
4th,  Mr,  G.  Davison,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford,  £1, 

Class  44—24  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  J.  B.  M,  Camm,  Charmouih,  Dorset,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Scott,  Warminster,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  Eathurst,  Bart.,  Salisbury,  £1  ioj. 
4th,  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bolton  Wood,  Glastonbury,  £1. 

Class  45.—  24  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist.  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £4,  |  2d,  Mr.  C  Turner,  ^3. 

Equal,  Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, ',£3. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  Nurseryman,  Bath,  £2. 
4th,  Mr,  J.  Durbin,  Englishcombe  Nursery,  Bath,  £1. 

Class  46.— 12  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  15,  Twcrton  East,  Bath,  £2. 
2d,    Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  £1  ioj. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Smith,  East  End  House,  Warminster,  £t. 

Class  47—6  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  151.  1      3d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  5$. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Smith,  10s. 

Class  49.— HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  W.  Maule  &  Sons,  £6. 

Class  50.— 20  HARDY  VARIEGATED  ALPINE  and  HERBA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £3. 

Class  51.— MISCELLANEOUS,  for  plants  not  contained  in  any  of 

the  above  classes.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  Group  of  Plants,  £2  10s. 
2d,    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Group  of  Plants,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  Miscellaneous  Plants,  £1   ioj. 

4th,  Mr.  H.  Dutton,  Gr.  to  B.  Broadley,  Esq.,  Barrow  Castle,  Bath, 
Collection  of  Coleus,  ,£1. 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  Wm.  Bull,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 

CLASS  53—"  NEW  PLANTS,  introduced  and  sent  out  for  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  1870.  The  plants  entered  for  this 
competition  to  be  only  those  announced  in  Mr.  Bull's  Catalogue  and 
sent  out  by  him.     (Amateurs  ) 

rst,  T.  M.  Shuttk-v.-orth,  Esq.,  Silver  Cup,  value  £12. 

2d,    Mr.  I.  Croucher,  Silver  Cup,  value  £8. 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  Silver  Cup,  value  £$. 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  Wm.  Bull,  F.  R.H.S.,  &c. 

Class  *f— 12  NEW  PLANTS,  introduced  and  sent  out  for  the  first 

time  since  the  commencement  of  1870,     The  plants  entered  for  this 

competition  to  be  only  those  announced  in  Mr.  Bull's  Catalogue  and 

sent  out  by  him.     (Nurserymen.) 

rst,  Mr   J.  \V.  Wimsett,  Silver  Cup,  value  £12. 

2d,    Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  London,  Silver  Cup, 

value  £8. 
3d,    Messrs.  J.  Carter  St  Co.,  Silver  Cup,  value  £5. 


FRUIT. 

ALL  OPEN   CLASSES. 

Class  55  -COLLECTION  of  FRUIT,  12  dishes,  6  distinct  kinds, 
ist,  Mr.    D.    Wilsun,    The    Gardens,     Castle    Hill,     South    Molton, 
Devon,  £d, 

..     ,.  ,.,     ,     Class  56.-3  PINE-APPLES. 
ist,  Mr.  (;.  Ward,  Gr,  to  T.  Miller,  Lsq.,  Bishop  Sttirtfunl,  £3. 
2d,    Mr,  < .    1    Miles,  Gr,  to  Lord  Carrington,  High  Wycombe,  /a. 
id,    Mr    F.  Sclwood,  The  Gardens,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  £t. 

„     „  ..,CLW?  57-PINF.  APPLE,  any  variety. 

»t|  "'■  g.  ^fU**  I         3'1'    ™T-  J-  Scfwood.jCi. 

2d,    Mr.  O,   1.  Miles,  £t  101. 


Class  58,— BLACK  GRAPES,  single  dish. 
ist,  Mr.   W.    Coleman,   Gr.   to   Earl    Somers,    Eastnor  Castle,   Led- 
bury, £3. 
3d,    Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Gr.  to  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Marlborough,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  P.  Upjohn,  Gr.  to  Earl  of  Ellesmerc,  Manchester,  £t. 

Class  59.— WHITE  GRAPES,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Gr.  to  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq.,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire, 
2d,    Mr.  A.  Johnson,  £2.  [£3. 

3d,    Mr.  Geo.  Sage,  Gr.  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Great  Berkhampstead,  £\. 

Class  60.—  BASKET  of  GRAPES,  12  lb. 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  £g. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  A.  Bannister,  Gr.  to  G.  II.  Ames,  Esq.,Wcstbury-on-Trym, 
3d,    Mr.  A.  Johnson,  £2.  [Bristol.  £3. 

Class  61.— PEACHES,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Hope,  Deepdcnc,  Dorking,  Surrey,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  £1. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Scammell,  Gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Bowood,  ioj. 

Class  62.— NECTARINES,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr,  J.  Jack,  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Sussex,  £2. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £t. 
3d,    Mr.  A.  Grant,  Gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Congleton,  tor. 

Class  63— FIGS,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £1$. 

2d,    Mr.  G.  Sage,  Gr.  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Great  Berkhampstead,  j£to. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Beek,  Crichel  House,  Wimborne,  Dorset,  £7. 

Class  64.— CHERRIES,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  £15.  I         3d,    Mr.  D.  Wilson,  £7. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Beck,  £10. 

CLASS  65.-STRAWBERRIES.  6  dishes,  distinct  kinds, 
rst,  Mr.  J.  Holder,  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  Fisher,  Gr.  to  Mr.  Cox,  Batheaston,  £2. 
3d,    Mr,  G.  Lee,  Clevedon,  Somerset,  £1, 

Class  66. -STRAWBERRIES,  single  dish, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Brickell,  ijs.  |         2d,  Mr.  W,  Coleman,  iof. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq  ,  Ilford,  71. 

Class  67.— MELON,  green- fleshed, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.    R.    Gilbert,   Gr.   to  Marquis   of  Exeter,   Burghlcy  House, 

Stamford,  i$s. 
3d,    Mr.  A.  Morse,  101. 

Class  68.— MELON,  scarlet-fleshed. 
ist,  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  Gr.  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart.,  Dorking,  £t. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Reid,  Arley  Hall  Gardens,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  i$s. 
3d,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  10*. 
Class    69.— MISCELLANEOUS,     for     Fruits     not     mentioned    in 

Schedule. 
Extra,  Mr.  A.  Morse.  |  Extra,  Mr.  J.  Brickell. 


VEGETABLES. 

Class  70— A  COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLES,  24  dishes,  to  in- 
clude Carter's  First  Crop  Pea,   Carter's  First  Crop  Blue  Pea,  Lnx- 
ton's  Alpha  Pea,  Carter's   White  Gem  Tea,  James1  Prolific  Pea,  G   . 
F.  Wilson's  Pea,  Laxton's  Supreme  Pea,  Carter's  Hundred-fold  Pea, 
and  Little  Heath  Melon. 

rst,  Mr.  W.  Cox,  Gr,  to  Earl  Bcauchamp,  Great  Malvern,  the  Carter 
Challenge  Cup,  value  50  gs.,  and  £6. 

2d,    Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  £3. 

3d,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  Gr.  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Killcrton, 
Exeter,  £t. 

CLASS  71.— 50  PODS  each,  of  any  three  varieties  of  Mr.  LAXTON'S 
PEAS,  William  the  ist,  Superlative,  Popular,  and  Omega,  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Hurst  St  Son. 

ist,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  £5. 

2d,  Mr.  W.  G,  Pragnell.Gr.  to  G.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Dorset,  £4. 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Cross,  Gr.  to  J.  B.  Lousada,  Esq.,  Sfdmouth,  Devon,  £v 

4th,  Mr.  G,  Brown,  Gr.  toE.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawlcy  Court,  Henley- 


on-Thames,  £2. 
5th,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  £1. 


3d, 


LOCAL   SPECIAL   PRIZES. 


PLANTS,   FLOWERS,  &c. 

Cuss  7*— GROUP  of  10  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  and 

to  FOLIAGE  PLANTS.    (Open.) 
Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  £15.    |         ?d,    Mi.  T,  Haines,  £30. 
Mr.  j.  Nchon,  St.  Michael's  Hill  Nursery,  Bristol,  j^tc. 

CLASS 73.— GROUP  of  6  STOVF.  or  GREENHOUSE  and 
6  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 
,  Mr.  A.  T"hnsnn,  ^13.  I     3d,    Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  £(t. 

Mr.  T.  KinB,  £9. 

Class  74.-3  PITCHER  PLANTS.    (.  Ipso  1 
,  Mr.  T.  Haines,  £,. 

Class  76.-3  BEGONIAS.    (Open.) 
,  Mr.  W.  Drummona,  £2. 

Class  77.-3  AI.OCASIAS.    (Open  ) 
,  Mr.  II.  S.  Williams,  £a.  |  3,1,  Mr.  \V.  C.  I  >rummond,  £t. 

Class  78.-4  ACHIMENF.S.     (,  1MB  1 
Mr.  J,  E.  Marsh,  £3.  |  ad,  Colonel  R.  I„  Taylor,  C.  P.. ,  £' 

Class  79—6  GLOXINIAS,  crcct-dowcred.     (Open.) 
.  Mr.  W.  C.  Onimmond,  £\. 
Mr  R.  Lock,  Or.  to  F.  Wills,  Esq.,  Frencliay,  Bristol,  £?. 


Colonel  R.  L.  Taylor,  C.B  ,  fir, 

Class  80— 6  GLOXINIAS,  pendent-flowered.     (Open.) 
Mr.  T.  Kini:.  .  ;  3d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Uruinmond,  £1. 

Colonel  K.  I..  Invlor,  £9. 

11  v..  8,._6  GESNERACEOUS  PLANTS.    (Open) 
Mr.  \V.  Bull,  £1. 
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Class  83.-4  FUCHSIAS.    (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  Frank  Willcox,  3,  Abbey  Church  Yard,  Bath,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox,  £2.  I      3d,  Mr.  T.  King/2r. 

Class  84.  — 9  LILIUMS  in  pots.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,f^3-  |     ad,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £2. 

Class  87.-6  PALMS,  in  8-inch  pots,  distinct.     (Open.) 
nt,  Mr.  I.  \V.  VVimsett,  £3.  I      3d,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  £1. 

ad,   Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £2.  \ 

Class  88.-6  CLEMATIS.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  £4. 

Class  91.— 6  TREE  FERNS,  not  less  5  feet  stem.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  ^20.  |     ad,    Mr  B.  S.  Williams,  £15. 

CLASS  94.-6  CAPE  HEATHS.    (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  £6.  |      ad,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £4. 

Class  9S— 4  CAPE  HEATHS.    (Amateurs) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Keel,  £4.  |     ad,    Mr.  T.  King,  £3. 

Class  06.— 6  ADIANTUMS,  distinct.     (Amateurs  ) 
ist,  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  £3,  |      ad,    Mr.  J.  Hotwood,  £2. 

CLASS  98.— 10  BRITISH  FERNS.     (Open) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Pilgrim,  £4.  I      3d,    Messrs.    Hopwood  &   Son, 

ad,    E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,jCj  I  £2. 

Class  00.— 10  BRITISH  FERNS.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  £4.  \      2d,    Captain  A.  M.  Jones,  £2. 

Class  101.— SPECIMEN  ORCHID.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Keel,  £2.  |     ad,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  £t  ioj. 

Class  102.-SPECIMEN  STOVE  PLANT.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Gale,  Oakwood,  Bath,  ,£1  ioj. 
ad,    Mr.  T.  Baines,  £1.  [     3d,    Mr.  J.  Brickell,  10*. 

Equal,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  £1. 

CLASS  105.-SPECIMEN  ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM. 
(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Baines.  £2. 
ad,   T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,£i  10*. 

Class  106.-SPECIMEN  GREENHOUSE  PLANT.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  Thos.  Baines,  £1  ioj.  I      3d,  Mr.  W.  Gale,  ioj. 

ad,    Col.  R.  L.  Taylor,  £1. 

Class  107. -SPECIMEN  FOLIAGE  PLANT.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Haines,  £1  ioj.  |     3d,  Mr.  C.  Keel,  ioj. 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Gale,  £1. 
CLASS  108.— SPECIMEN  EXOTIC    FERN  (Adiantums  and  Tree 

Ferns  excluded).     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  £1  ioj.  |      ad,  F.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  £1. 

Class  ioq.—  SPECIMEN  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bannister,  £1  ioj.    1      3d,  Mr.  A.  Morse,  ioj. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1.       |      4th,  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq  ,51. 
Class  no.— SPECIMEN  ADIANTUM  (not  farleyense). 
(Amateurs  ) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Horwood,  £1  ioj.  |     3d,  T.   M.   Shuttleworth,    Esq., 

ad,    Mr.  T.  King,  £t.  ioj. 

Class  hi— SPECIMEN  HEATH.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  £1  ioj.  I     3d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  ioj. 

3d,    Mr.  A.  Morse,  £1. 

Class  112.— SPECIMEN  CROTON.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  New  North  Road  Nursery,  Exeter,  £t  101. 

Class  114.— SPECIMEN  FUCHSIA.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox,  £1.  |     ad,    Mr.  J.  Lye,  15J. 

Class  115.—  SPECIMEN    CLEMATIS.    (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  G.  Tackman  fit  Son,  £t. 
ad,    Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  151. 
CLASS    116.— NEW    GOLDEN    TRICOLOR    PELARGONIUMS, 

sent  out  in  187a  or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  3  plants  of  each.     (Open,) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2.  I     3d,  Mr.  Bull,  £1, 

ad,    Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  £1  ioj. 
Class  117.-1    NEW  GOLDEN   TRICOLOR   PELARGONIUM, 

not  sent  out,  3  plants.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  for  Pelargonium  Golden  Queen,  £t. 
ad,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Miss  Morris,  15J. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Rainbow,  101. 
Class    118.— 3  NEW    SILVER  TRICOLOR   PELARGONIUMS, 

sent  out  in  1872  or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  3  plants  of  each.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner.t/a.  I      3d,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £t. 

ad,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1  ioj.  | 
Class    119— i    NEW   SILVER   TRICOLOR    PELARGONIUM, 

not  sent  out,  3  plants.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1.  \     ad,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  151. 

Class  120— 3  NEW   BRONZE  PELARGONIUMS,  sent    out  in 

187a  or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  3  plants  ot  each.     (Open), 
ist,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  fie  Laing,  £1. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  Bull,  £1  ioj. 
Class  121.-1  NEW  BRONZE  PELARGONIUM,  not  sent  out, 

three  plants.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  £1. 
CLASS  133.-6  NEW  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  sent  out  in  1873 

or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  3  plants  of  each.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £2. 
ad,    Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  £1  10s. 

Class  133.-1  NEW  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM,  not  sent  out, 
threeplants.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1.       |      ad,    Mr.  C  Turner,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  near  Bristol,  ioj. 
Class  126.— 4  NEW  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  sent  out  in    1872 

or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  1  plant  of  each.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2. 

Class  137.— i  NEW  SHOW  PELARGONIUM,  not  sent  out. 
(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Protector,  £1. 
ad,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Scottish  Chieftain,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Favourite,  ioj. 
Class  128.—  4  NEW  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  sent  out  in  1873 

or  1873,  or  not  sent  out,  1  plant  of  each.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2. 
Class  129.— 1  NEW  FANCY  PELARGONIUM,  not  sent  out. 
(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  The  Shah,  £t. 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Beatrice,  151. 

CLASS  130.— 3  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PELARGONIUMS. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Lye,  £1  ioj.  |     ad,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  £t. 

Class  ijt— 6  NEW  PLANTS,  Orchids  excluded.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £6. 

ad,    Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £5. 
3d,    Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £4.  |     4th,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  £3. 

Class  132.-1  NEW  ORCHID,  in  flower.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  £\  ioj. 
ad,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  £1  $s.  |      3d,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  £1. 

Class  133—4  NEW  CROTONS,  in  8-inch  pots.    (Open  ) 
ist,  M«3rs  £  Veitch  Sc  Sons,  £4.  |     3d,  Mr.  W.  ferry,  £2. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  BuU,  £3.  | 

Class  134—25  HARDY  and  25  VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE 

PLANTS,  suitable  for  bedding.     (Open.) 

ist,  Messrs,  Bell  fit  Thorpe,  £3.      |     2d,  Mr.  W.  C  Drummond,  £3. 


Class  135.-20  SUBTROPICAL  PLANTS,  suitable  for  bedding. 

(Open.) 

ist,  Mr  B.  S.  Williams,  £5.  |     ad,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £4. 

Class  136— COLLECTION  of  SUCCULENTS.    (Open.) 
1 V'  \V  L  Croucher'  &  I     3d'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £t. 

ad,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £2,     \  i=me_ 


Class  137.-COLLECTION  of  ORNAMENTAL  CACTI  (not 
more  than  20).    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Croucher,  £3, 

3d,    C.  H.  Dutton,  Esq.,  Milson  Street,  Bath,  £7. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1. 

Class  138.— 6  CALCEOLARIAS.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  Joseph  Hann,  Gr.  to  R.  15.  Cater,  Esq.,  Bath,  £2, 
Class  139.— 6  pots  CARNATIONS.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £3.  |     ad,    Mr.  H.  Hooper,  £1. 

Class  140.— 6  pots  PICOTEES.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £3. 
Class  141.— ANTIRRHINUMS,  12  varieties,  in  trusses  of  3  spikes 

each.     (Open) 
,d,  Mr.  W.  Turner,  Florist,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  ioj. 
Class  143.-12  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  distinct,  in  i2-inch  pots. 

(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £4. 
Class  144.— ALriNE  PLANTS,  not  less  than  25,  distinct,  in  or  out 

of  flower.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  T.  Caraway  &  Co.,  Nurseryman,  See  .  Bristol,  ,£4. 
Equal,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £4.  \      3d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1  ioj. 

Class  145.— 24  BUNCHES  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL 

FLOWERS,  distinct.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £2.  |      ad,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  £1  ioj. 

3d,  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  Nurseryman,  fitc,  Shipston-on-Stour,  £1. 
Class  146— ia  BUNCHES  HARDY  HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL  FLOWERS,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 


st,  Mr.  T.  Lakin,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  £ 
~~t.  R.  Bryan,  Beach,  Bitton,  Bristol,  151 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  ioj, 


ad,    Mr, 


CLASS  147.— 6  PLANTS,  suitable  lor  the  decoration  of  the  dinner- 
table,  limited  to  6-inch  pots.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bannister,  £3.  |      2d.  T  .  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  T.  Phillips,  Gr.  to  J.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Clifton,  £t. 
Class  148.— SINGLE  VASE  of  FLOWERS  for  the  drawing-room. 

(Amateurs,  ladies  only.) 
ist,  Mrs.  Maitland,  Perrymead  House,  Bath,  Silver  Gilt  Medal, 
ad,    Miss  E.  Harris,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  Silver  Medal. 

Class  149.— SINGLE  VASE  of  FLOWERS,  for  the  drawing-room. 

(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  Gr.  to  Dowager  Lady  Mackworth,  Clifton,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Evans,  £1  ioj.  |      3d.    Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  £t. 

4th,  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  Gr.,  Stoneleigh,  Cheltenham,  15J. 

Class  15a— HAND  BOUQUET.     (Open.) 
tst,    Mr.  F.  Perkins,  £2.  |      2d,  Mr.  W.  Turner,  £t  ioj. 

3d,    Mr.  C  E.  Turner,  £1. 

4th,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  Gr.  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham,  15J. 
Class  isi.-GENTLEMEN'S  BUTTON-HOLE   FLOWER  or 
BOUQUET.    (Open.) 
1st,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  15*. 
2d,    Mr.    E.    Miller,    Gr.   to  —  Culverwell,    Esq.,   Clifton    Downs, 

Bristol,  ioj. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Kitley,  Bath,  S*. 

Class  152.— 12  PINKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  D.  Piziey,  Gr.  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  £2. 
ad,    Mr.  H.  Catley,  £1  ioj.  |     3d.    Mr.  H.  Hooper,  £1. 

Class  153—24  PANSIES,  cut  blooms,  distinct     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Hooper,  £1.  I     3d,    Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  ioj. 

ad,    Mr.  W.  Middick,  15J.  I 

Class  154.— 24  FANCY  PANSIES,  cut  blooms,  distinct.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  £1.  |      Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  isj. 

Class  156  —3  VASES  for  CONSERVATORY,  filled.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £2. 

Class  157.— 2  BASKETS  or  VASES  for  the  GARDEN,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  in  diameter,  filled.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  £4. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £3. 


Class  158.— FERN  CASE,  filled.  JOpen.) 
littleworth,  Es 
2d,  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe 


st,  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  £3.    |      3d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1. 

~    &Co.,^2. 


Class  159. —SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS- Collection  of  20 
Plants,  in  pots,  bearing  sweet-scented  flowers,  ornamentally 
grouped.     (Open.) 

2d,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £5.        |     ad,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  £1. 

Class  161.— SPECIMEN  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREE.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  £2.  |     ad,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  £t  ioj. 

Class  162.— DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONS.— Dinner-table 
completely  laid  out  for  14  persons,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
best  means  of  utilising  Fruit  and  Flowers  in  its  adornmenL    (Open.) 

ist,  Miss  E.  Harris,  £20. 

2d,    Miss  E.  Blair,  50,  Upper  Place,  Russell  Square,  London,  £15. 

3d,    Mr.  Armstrong,  n,  Promenade  Terrace,  Cheltenham,  £10. 

4th,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  £1. 


FRUIT. 

Class  163.— 3  VINES,  in  pots.     (Amateurs.) 
2d,    Mr.  D.  Wickes,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  H.  Dutton,  Gr.  to  —  Bradley,  Esq.,  Barron  Castle,  £1. 


Class  164.—  3  VARIETIES  of  GRAPES,  3  bunches  of  each.  (Open.) 
ist,  Mr,  J.  Douglas,  £7. 


2d,  Mr.  T.  King,  £4. 


VEGETABLES. 


Class  177.— COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLES,  to  consist  of  the 
following  : — 2  varieties  of  Peas, %  peck  of  each  ;  2varieties  of  Kidney 
Potatos,  2  varieties  of  Second  Early  Potatos  (Kidneys  excluded),  12 
of  each  kind;  3  heads  of  Cauliflowers,  2  Cucumbers,  8  Turnips,  8 
Carrots,  8  Onions,  2  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  3  Lettuces.  (Limited 
to  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  in  Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire,  or  Wiltshire.) 

ist,  Mr.  Oarkell,  Gr.  to  A.  J.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  £5. 

ad,    Mr.  J.  W.  Cbard,  £3. 

Class  178.— COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLES,  15  dishes,  to  include 
not  more  than  4  dishes  Potatos,  different  varieties,  12  of  each. 
(Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  J.  Holder,  £<. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Turk,  Railway  Cottage,  Tewkesbury  Road,  Cheltenham, 

3d,    Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  £2. 

Class  179.— PEAS,  dish  of,  %  peck.    (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  J.Turk,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnall,  151. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  Brown,  Gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  IOJ. 

Class  180.— ASPARAGUS,  100  heads.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hasell,  Barton  Hill,  Bristol,  £1. 
ad,    Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  15s. 

3d,    Mr.  T.  Bray,  Gr.  to  W.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  WilUngton,  jos. 
Class  181.— ASPARAGUS,  100  heads  (Conover'a  Colossal).    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hasell,  £1.  1      \    v      > 

2d,    Mr.  E.  Smith,  Bentham  Gardens,  Alston,  Cheltenham,  i<y, 
3d,    Mr.  T.  Bray,  ioj. 

Class  182.— POTATOS,  Kidneys,  dish  of  12.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Burridge,  Gr.  to  C  Butler,  Esq..  Bath./i. 
ad,    Mr.  Willis,  5,  Windsor  Terrace,  Bathwick  H\\\,  i$t. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Rooker,  Gr.  to  Major  J.  Gratton,  Sudbury,  Derby,  ior. 
Class  183.— POTATOS,  Kidneys,  3  varieties,  12  of  a  kind.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Matlock,  Headington,  near  Oxford,  £1  ioj. 
ad,   Mr.  E.  Rooker,  £1.  |     3d,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  15J. 


Class  184.— POTATOS.  second  early  (Kidneys  excluded),  dish 
of  ia.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Rooker,  £1.  \     ad,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  151. 

3d,    Mr.  H.  Riddles,  Park  Lane,  Loughborough,  ioj. 
Class  185.— Potatos,  second   early  (Kidneys  excluded),  3  varieties, 

12  of  a  kind.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Rooker,  £1  ioj.  |      ad,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  £t. 

Class  186.— POTATOS,  collection  ol  6  varieties,  12  of  a  kind. 

l<l|"'n  ) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Lamdon,  Penn  Hill,  Weston,  £2. 
ad,    Mr.  H.  Biddies,  £t  ioj.  |     3d,  Mr.  J.  Garland,  £t. 

Class  187—  CUCUMBERS,  2  varieties,  brace  of  each,    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Holder,  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  £1  10s. 
ad,    Mr.  I.  Douglas,  £1.  |      4th,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  ioj. 

3d,    Mr.  D.  Pizicy,  151.  I 

Class  188.— MUSHROOMS,  dish  of  12.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hasell,  £1.  \      3d,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  10s. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Turk,  15J. 

Class  189.— FRENCH  BEANS,  dish  of,  lA  peck.    (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Cox,  Gr.  to  T.  Wedmore,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  £\ 
2d,    Mr.  A.  Johnson,  15J.  |      3d,  Mr.  G.  Miles,  ioj. 

Class  iqo.— ONIONS,  dish  of  12.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  £1.  I      3d,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  ioj. 

ad,    Mr.  J.  Oarkell,  151.  | 

Class  191.— TOMATOS,  dish  of  12.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Cox,  £t.  I     3d,    Mr.  J.  Douglas,  ioj. 

ad,    Mr.  W.  Coleman,  151. 

Class  192.— LETTUCES,  12  sorts,  3  of  each.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  £2.  |      ad,    Mr.  J.  Turk,  £1. 

Class  193. -COLLECTION  of  SWEET  and  POT  HERBS.    (Open, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Cross,  £1.  I      3d,    Mr.  E.  Smith,  ioj. 

ad,    Mr.  J.  Turk,  15J. 


COTTAGERS'    PRIZES. 

CLASS  A.-WINDOW  FLANT  of  any  kind, 
ist,  Mr.  F.  Ford,  Primrose  Hill,  Weston,  Bath,  10s. 
ad,    Mr.  E.  Willcox,  Villa  House,  Bathwick,  Bath,  7s. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Greening,  39,  Villa  Fields,  Bathwick,  Bath,  51. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Whalley,  Brislington,  Bristol,  41. 
Class  B.— Largest  Collection  of  CUT  FLOWERS  grown  in  one 
Garden, 
ist,  Mr,  E.  Cantello,  Broughton  Giflord,  Melksham,  Wilts,  ioj. 
2d,    Mr.  F.  Ford,  7J. 

3d,    Mr.  A.  Avons,  The  Halve,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  51. 
4th,  Mr.  E.  Curry,  Lark  Hall,  Bath,  4J. 

Class  C— 6  STOCKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Knight,  New  Gas  Villa,  Pulteney  Road,  Bath,6j. 

Class  D— 6  ROSES,  cut  blooms,  distinct. 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Bartlett,  Weston,  Bath,  6j. 
ad,    Mr.  C.  Withers,  Salford,  near  Bristol,  51. 
3d,    Mr.  R.  Headington,  Bitton,  41. 
4th,  Mr.  H.  Dyed,  31. 

Class  E.-20  STRAWBERRIES, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  Jun.,  Wattle  Cottage,  Charlcomb,  5J. 
ad,    Mr.  J.  Knight,  3J.  |      3d,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  21. 

Class  F.-20  CHERRIES, 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  5J.  |      2d,    Mr.  W.  Greening,  3J. 

Class  G.— 50  GOOSEBERRIES, 
rst,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  3s.  I      3d,  Mr.  W.  Payne,  Timsbury,  u. 

ad,    Mr.  H.  Dyed,  Widcombe,  ai    | 

Class  H.— 12  APPLES. 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Knight,  6j.  |     2d,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  5J. 

Class  J.— COLLECTION  of  VEGETABLES  in  basket,  not  more 

than  3  feet  in  diameter, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  15,  Twerton,  East,  Bath,  ioj. 
ad,    Mr.  H.  Hithrell,  oj.  |     3d,    Mr.  H.  Biddies,  8j. 

Class  K.— COLLECTION  of  POTATOS,  6  of  a  sort,  4  kinds, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Whatley,  Bridlington,  ioj. 
ad,   Mr.  H.  Biddies,  8j. 

Class  L.— ia  KIDNEY  POTATOS. 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Burridge,  8j.  )     3d,    Mr.  J.  Whatley,  6j. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  Skinner,  Jun.,  71.         |     4th,  Mr.  R.  Headington,  Jj. 

Class  M.— 12  ROUND  POTATOS. 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Whatley,  8j,  1      ad,    Mr.  H,  Biddies,  71. 

Class  N.— 3  CAULIFLOWERS 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  fun.,  «.  |      2d,    Mr.  E.  Curry,  Larkhall,  4*. 

3d,    Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  The  Cottage,  Bathwick,  3J. 
Class  O.— 3  CABBAGES, 
ist,  Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  51.  I      3d,  Mr.  E.  Curry,  31. 

ad,    W.  Skinner,  Jun.,  4J. 

Class  P.— 20  PODS  of  PEAS, 
ist,  Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  $s.  |      2d,    Mr.  T.  Burridge,  41. 

3d,    Mr.  H.  Hithrell,  Rock  Place,  Durdhara  Down,  Bristol,  31. 

Class  Q-— 20  PODS  of  BROAD  BEANS. 
ist,  Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  5s. 

Class  R.-50  PODS  of  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  61. 

Class  S.— 6  CARROTS, 
ist,  ,Mr.  H.  Biddies,  41.  I      3d,    Mr.  T.  Burridge,  21. 

ad,    Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  31. 

Class  T.-6  TURNIPS, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Skinner,  Jun.,  4J.  I      3d,    Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  2J. 

2d,    Mr.  E.  Curry,  3J.  I 

CLASS  U.— 4  STALKS  of  RHUBARB, 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  5J.  I      3d,    Mr.  W.  Skinner,  Jun.,  31. 

2d,    Mr.  E.  Willcox,  4J.  I      4'h,  Mr.  E.  Curry,  2J. 

Class  V.-6  ONIONS, 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Biddies,  ioj.  I     3d-    Mr.  D.  Jefferies,  6s. 

ad,    Mr.  H.  Hithrell,  ?s.  \      4'h,  Mr.  J.  Knight,  5J. 

Class  X.-COLLECTION  of  HERBS, 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Curry,  7J.  |      3d,    Mr.  J.  Knight,  5s. 

2d,   Mr.  H.  Biddies,  6j.  I 

VEITCH    MEMORIAL   PRIZES. 

Class  A— For  the  most  Meritorious  Dish  of  BLACK  GRAPES, 
ist,  Mr.  W_  Coleman,  Gr.  to  Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury, 

Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  ,£5. 
CLASS  B.— For  the  most  Meritorious  Dish  of  WHITE  GRAPES 

(Muscats). 
rst,  Mr.  Smith,  Gr.  to  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq  ,  Waterdalc,  St.   Helen's, 

Lancashire,  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5. 
Class  C— For  the  most  Meritorious  Dish  of  WHITE  GRAPES 

(not  Muscats). 
ist,  Mr.  A.   Johnson,  Gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury.   Savernake 
Forest.  Marlborough,  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5. 
CLASS  D.— For  the  most  Meritorious  SPECIMEN  ORCHID  in 
flower, 
ist,  Mr  W.  G.  Keel,  Gr.  to  W.  Gorc.Langton,  Esq., Newton  Park,  Bris- 
tol, for  Saccolabiumguttatum,  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  £5. 
CLASS  E.-Forthe  most  Meritorious  SPECIMEN  STOVE  PLANT 

in  flower, 
ist,  Mr.  T.   Baines,  Gr.   to  H.   L.   Micholls   Esq.,  Southgate  House. 
Middlesex,   for    Franciscea    conferti flora,    Veitch    Memorial 
Medal  ana  £5. 
Class  F -For  the  most  Meritorious  SPECIMEN  GREENHOUSE 

'  PLANT  in  flower. 

1st    Mr.  T.  Baines,  for  Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
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AWARDS     OF     THE     JUDGES— Continued. 


FRUIT,  CUT  ROSES,  &c. 

CLASS  165.-2  VARIETIES  of  GRAPES,  black  and  white, 
3  bunches  of  each.    (Amateurs.) 
1st  Prize,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £4. 

Class  166.— BLACK  GRAPES,  1  bunch.     (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £\  ios.  |      2d,    Mr    VV.  Cox,  £1. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  R.  Daley,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Bide,  Yeovil,  15J. 
4th,  Mr.  H.  Comley,  Gr.  to  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq  ,  Monmouth,  ioj. 

Class  168.—  WHITE  GRAPES,  1  bunch.     (Amateurs) 
1st,  D.  P.  Evans,  Esq.,^i  ior.  |      2d,    Mr.  \V.  Cox,  £1. 

3d,    Mr.  G.  R.  Daley,  155. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  Gr.  to  W.  Parnell.Esq.,  Bath,  ios. 

Class  i6q.— COLLECTION  of  PINE-APPLES.     (Gentlemen's 

Gardeners  only.) 

1st,  Mr.  G.  Ward,  £7.  I     2d,    Mr.  H.  Comley,  £5.        [£3. 

3d,    Mr.  H.  Bertram,  Gr.  to  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 

Class  170  — 1  QUEEN  PINE.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  £1  ios. 

Class  171.— 6  DISHES  of  FRUIT,  Pine-apples  excluded. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £5.  |     26,  Mr.  W.  Cox,  £3. 

Class  172. —3  DISHES  of  STRAWBERRIES,  distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  H.  Dutton.^i  ios.  J      2d,  Mr.  W.  Fisher,  £1. 

3d,    Mr.  W.  Sweeting,  Gr.  to  T.  Y.  Venn,  Esq.,  Bristol,  15s. 
Class  174. — 3  MELONS,  white-fleshed,  green -fleshed,  and  scarlet- 
fleshed.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  £2.  I     3d,  Mr.  J.  Read,  £1. 

2d,    Mr.  D.  Wicks,  £1  ios.  | 

Class  175,-2  MELONS,  "  Munro's  Little  Heath." 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  £$. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Christy,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
3d,  Mr.  J.  West,  Gr.  to  H.  Abbott,  Esq.,  Bristol,  £3.  [£3. 

Class  176.— A  GLASS,  JAR,  or  BOX  of  HONEY,    in    unbroken 
comb,  as  deposited  by  the  Bees  in  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
exhibited, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Smart,  Batheaston,  £2. 
2d,    Mrs.  Home,  The  Retreat,  Bath,  £1  ios. 
3d,    Mr.  T.  Pine,  Weston  Vicarage,  near  Bath,  £1. 

i  of  each.     (Nurserymen  ) 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £3. 
2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £4.  |      4th,  Mr.  G.  Davison,  £2. 

Class  105. — 48  ROSES,    distinct,  3  trusses  of  each.     (Nurserymen.) 

sd,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £4.  1      4th,  Mr.  G.  Davison,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £3.  \ 

CLASS  196.— 24  ROSES,  Hybrid  Terpetuals  only,  distinct,  3  trusses  of 

each.     (Nurserymen.) 
isl,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £4.  1      3d,    Mr.  C,  Turner,  £2. 

Bd,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £3.  \      4th,  Mr.  T.  Durbin,  £u 

Class  197. — 24  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.     (Nurserymen), 
ist.  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £3.  I      3^.    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  £\. 

sd,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £2.  \      4th,  Mr.  J.  Durbin,  ios. 

Class  108.—  48  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  J.  B.M.    Camm,  £6. 
ad,    Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  £4. 
3d,    T.  Laxton,  Esq.,  Stamford,  ,£3. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  £2. 


Class  194—72  ROSES,  distinct.  1  trus; 
ist,  Mr.  I.  Cranston,  £6. 


Class  109.— 36  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.    (Amateurs, 
ist,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  £5. 

Equal,  Mr.  H.  Grant,  Monckton  Combe,  Bath,  £<. 
2d,    Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  £7. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  ^1  ios. 

Class  200.— 24  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  £4,  |      ad,    Rev.  J.  E.  M.  Camm,  £3. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Scott,  £2. 

4th,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cavell,  Bardwell  Villa,  Walton  Manor,  Oxford,  £1. 
Class  201.— 18  VARIETIES  of  ROSES,  single  blooms.     (Limited  to 

Amateurs  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  or  Wiltshire.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  £2.  I      3d,    Mr.  W.  1.  Cross,  £t. 

2d,    Rev.  E.  Handley,  £1  ios.  ]      4th,  Mr.  H.  Grant,  ios. 

ist  prize  in  this  Class  offered  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Collings,  Bath. 

Class  202.— 18  VARIETIES  of  ROSES,  3  blooms.     (Open  ) 

ist,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  a  fruit  or  flower  vase  on  electro-silver  stand, 

value  £4  ios. 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  a  fruit    or  flower  vase    on  electro-silver  stand, 

value  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  a  fruit  or   flower  vase   on   electro-silver  stand, 
value  £2, 
Class  203. — 12  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  J.  R.  M.  Camm,  £2.  I      2d,    Mr.  J.  Smith,  £1  ios. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Scott,  £1. 
4th,  Mr.    R.  Adams,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  ios. 

Class  204.  —  12  ROSES  of  1872  or  1873,  single  trusses,  distinct 
kinds.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £2. 

Class  205.— 12  TRUSSES  of  ANY  ROSE  of  1872-3.    (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £1  ios.      1      2d,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £t. 

Class  206.— 6  TRUSSES  of  any  ROSE  of    1872-73.      (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.   Paul  &  Son,  £1.  |     2d,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  15s. 

Class  207— COLLECTION  of  YELLOW  ROSES,  not  fewer 
than  12  trusses.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £3.  j      3d,  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  £t. 

Class  208.— 12  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  single 
trusses.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Rev.  E.  Handley,  £2.  |      2d,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  £\  ios. 

Class  209.— 12  TEA-SCENTED  and  NOISETTE  ROSES,  single 
trusses.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veilch,  New  North  Road  Nursery,  Exeter,  £t  ios. 
2d,  Mr.  J.  Durbin,  £1.  |      3d,  Mr   G.  Cooling,  15s. 

Class  210.— 6  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES,  single  truss,  in  bud.  (Open.] 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  15s.  I      3d,  Mr,  G.  Cooling,  7s. 

2d,    Mr.  G.  Davison,  ios. 
Class  211.— 6  ROSES  (Tea  and  Noisette  excluded),  flowers  good  of 
their  kind,  to  be  judged  for  their  perfume.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  15s.  |      2d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  ios. 

Class  212.— 6  TEA  or  NOISETTE  ROSES,  flowers  good  of  their 
kind,  to  be  judged  for  their  perfume.     (Open.) 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  ios.  |      3d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  7s. 

Class  213.— 12  ROSES,  distinct,  single  blooms.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  £1  ios.         |      2d,    Mr.  W.  T.  Payne,  £1. 
CLASS  214  —2  NEW  ROSES,  distinct,  in  pots,  sent  out  by  English 
Nurserymen  since  the  spring  of  1871.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £2. 

Class  215.-12  ROSES,  distinct,  in  pots.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £6. 


Class  217.— ROSES,  in  pots,  not  (ewer  than  10  varieties,  the  pots  no 

to  exceed  8  inches  in  diameter.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £6. 

Class  218.— HAND  BOUQUET.    (Open,) 
ist,  Mr.  E.  Brittain,  Waterloo  Nursery,  Salisbury,  £2. 
2d,    Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Park  Nursery,  Coventry,  £1  ios 
3d,    Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  £x.  |     4th,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  151. 

Class  219.— GENTLEMAN'S  BUTTON-HOLE  FLOWER  or 
BOUQUET.    (Open) 
ist,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  15*.  I      3d,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond.  «. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  Kitley,  £\os. 

Highly  Commended,  Mr.  W.  Drummond  and  Mr.  E   S.  Cole. 

Class  220.— 12  BUNCHES  of  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE 

FLOWERS,  distinct.     (Open.) 

ist,  Miss  M.  A.  Barnes,  £1  ios.       |      2d,  Messrs   E.  Cole  &  Sons,  £t. 

Class   221.— 12  SHOW  and    SPOTTED    PELARGONIUMS    cut 

bloomsf  3  trusses  in  a  bunch.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1.  |      2d,    Messrs.  ferkins&Sons,  15s. 

Class  2f2.— 12  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  eut  blooms,  3  trusses 

in  a  bunch.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall,  Bath,  £1.        |      2d,    Mr.  W.  Perry,  15s. 
Class  223—6  DOUBLE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  distinct,  cut 

flowers,  3  trusses  in  a  bunch.     (Open.) 
ist,  T.  Laxton,  Esq.,  £1.  I      3d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  10*. 

2d,    Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  15s.   | 

Class  224.— 12  PINKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1,  |      3d,    I).  Piizey,  ios. 

2d,    W.  Morgan,  8,  Claremont  Buildings,  Bath,  5s. 

Class  225.— Collection  of  CUT  ROSES,  single  trusses. 
(Nurserymen.) 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  £3. 

Class  226.— COLLECTION  of  CUT  ROSES,  single  trusses. 
(Amateurs.) 
3d,    Mr  W.  Smith,  £1. 

Class  227— BOX  of  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr  R  Webb,  Calcot,  £t  ios.  |      td,    Mr.  J.  Scott,  £t. 
Class  228— BEST  COLLECTION  of  CUT  FLOWERS.    (Open.) 
ist,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  £2, 
2d,    Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  £1  ios. 

Class  229.— 24  VERBENAS,  distinct,  5  trusses  in  a  bunch.    (Open  ) 
ist,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  £1  ios. 

Class  230—24  BUNCHES  HARDY  or  HALF-HARDY 
HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS  or  BIENNIALS,  distinct  (Open  1 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £1  ios. 

Class  231.— 12  BUNCHES  HARDY  or  HALF-HARDY  HERBA 
CEOUS  PERENNIALS  or  BIENNIALS,  distinct.     (Amateurs) 
ist,  T,  Laxton,  Esq  ,  £1.  ]      2d,  Mr.  W.  Perry,  15s. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Burgess,  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  ios. 

Class  232.— WILD  FLOWERS  in  BASKETS  not  more  than 
12  inches  across.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  S.  Frampton,  Weston,  £1. 
2d,    Miss  Maitland,  Perrymead  House,  Bath,  15s. 
3d,    Mr.  H.  Biddies,  ios. 
4th,  Miss  E.  Turner,  Prince's  Road,  Liverpool,  5s. 

Class  233,—  WILD  FLOWERS  in  BOUQUETS, 
ist,  Miss  E.  Turner,  £1 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Turner,  ios. 
4th,  Mr.  A.  Lamdon,  Penn  Hill  Lodge,  Weston,  5s. 


(Open.) 
2d,    Mr.  II.  Biddies,  15s. 


HOBTICULTUBISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

T/ie  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


ITS.' 


CANNELL  respectfully  requests  that 
■  Amateurs  who  have  really  first-class  improved 
Strains     of     FLORISTS'     FLOWER     SEEDS    or 
SEEDLINGS,  will  send  Specimens,  &c,  of  the  same  to 
The  Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


ZONAL  CANNELL'S  MASTER  CHRISTINE.— 
This  Geranium  is  now  in  such  splendid  condition  in  my  Nursery 
that  it  is  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  valuable  and  model- 
like  Geranium  ever  sent  out.  Plants  in  full  bloom,  is.  each,  ios.  per 
dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

New      Florist     Flowers    and    Florist    Flower     Seed     Merchant. 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


Variegated  and  Ornamental  Borecole, 

For  WINTER    DECORATION. 
Figured  in  the  Floral  World,  April,  1873. 

STUART    and    MEIN,    Kelso,    N.B.,  beg  to  offer 
strong  plants  of  the  following,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 

selected  by  themselves  from  the  most  choice  and  brilliant  coloured 

Stocks  only : — 

IMPROVED  DWARF  TRIPLE  CURLED  VARIEGATED.— 
S.  &  M.  were  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  samples  of  this  well  known  and  beautiful 
coloured  variety. 

NEW  TRIPLE-CURLED  VARIEGATED  PERENNIAL —This 
variety  is  more  perennial  than  the  above,  being  a  hybrid  between 
the  Woburn  Perennial  Borecole  and  the  Annual  Variegated 
variety,  retaining  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  latter. 

NEW  PROLIFEROUS  VARIEGATED— This  is  a  highly-coloured, 
curious,  and  beautiful  variety,  with  a  mass  ol  small  leaves  on  each 
leaf. 

NEW  VARIEGATED  and  STRIPED-LEAVED  RAGGED  JACK. 
— This  variety  is  very  ornamental,  being  beautifully  coloured  and 
curiously  cut  in  the  leaves. 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL  VARIEGATED  CABBAGE.— Splendidly 
coloured,  some  being  of  a  deep  crimson,  others  light  crimson, 
white,  and  some  striped  like  a  flaked  Carnation. 

Prices  51.  per  100,  or  100  ol  each  for  25s. 
The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OP  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or  Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  ^___ 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS'  FRUIT  PRIZES  FOR  1873. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 


Desire  to  remind  intending  Exhibitors  for  the  above  Prizes,  that  THE  COMPETITION 
WILL  TAKE  PLACE  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Kensington,  on 
the  date  of  the  Grand  Rose  Show,  July  2,  1873.      The  following  are  the  Prizes  offered  : — 


For  the  best  Collection  of  FRUIT  in  10  distinct  kinds  

In  this  class  only  one  variety  of  Pine,  Melon,  or  Strawberry  will  be  admitted  I  but, 
black  and  white  Grapes,  black  and  white  Cherries,  and  black  and  yellow  Plums,  will  be 
considered  distinct. 

For  the  best  Dish  of  WHITE  GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of  one 
or  more  kinds         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ••         •• 

For  the  best  Dish  of  BLACK  GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of  one 
or  more  kinds        

For  the  best  3  PINE-APPLES        

For  the  best  6  Fruit  of  PEACH,  one  kind         

For  the  best  6  Fruit  of  NECTARINE,  one  kind  


1st  Prize.    2d  Prize. 


£ta 


£*S 


JOS. 
IOS. 


3d  Prize. 


The  competition  for  these  Prizes  is  limited  to  the  bona  fide  Gardeners  of  Great  Britain. 

All  entries  to  be  made  as  usual  to  Mr.  G.  EYLES,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,   South  Kensington. 

In  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  Judges  to  be  final. 

These  Prizes  arc  quite  distinct  from  the  "  Veitch  Memorial"  Prises. 

THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W 
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SUTTONS' 

CHOICE 

SLOWER    SEEDS 

FOR     PRESENT      SOWING— POST       FREE. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 
Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS,    CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,    GARDEN     POTS     (from    a    inches    to    30    inches    in 
diameter).   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.     General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


J  "  La 

ilenlior 

Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 

c^SSS^^ 

^ffi^^ 

Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  hi^h. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  for 


SUTTONS"  SUPERB  PRIMULA    F1M  It  KI  ATA. -This   has   been 
most  carefully  selected  from  the  best  flowers,  remarkable  for  their 
richness  of  colour  and  fine  form.     Price  a*.  6d.  per  packet. 
Dobsons',   Williams',   and    other    strains  can    be    supplied  at   the 
advertised  prices;  and  mixed  varieties  at  11.  6rf.  per  packet. 
SUTTONS'    SUPERB    CINERARIA.— This    will    be    found    un- 
equalled by  any  in  cultivation,  the  seed  having  been  saved  Irom 
the  finest  named  varieties  only.     Price  1*.  6d.  and  2$.  6rf.  per  pkt. 
Dobsons'  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the  advertised  prices. 
SUTTONS'  SUPERB  CALCEOLARI  A.-Ourstock  of  this  favourite 
greenhouse  flower  has  been  saved  from  the  finest  strains  only. 
Price  2J.  6-i.  per  packet. 
Dobsons',  James',  Thomas',  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the 
advertised  prices. 

Complete  particulars  of  other  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present 
sowiiuj,  with  Instructions  on  Cultivation,  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmr  n  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and 
Trince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


G 


**$>: 


Red 

Spider, 


I  -S    H    U    R    S    T 
COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if.,  31.,  and  101.  dd. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


2  inch 
ii  inch 
t£  inch 
I  inch 


Poultry 

Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits  . . 
Poultry  Enclosures.. 


Light. 


is.  ihd. 


Medium.      Strong. 


6\d. 
4<£ 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 


si* 

Zd. 
is.  yd. 


OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY   THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

out-door  -work:, 

It  ia  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  PalternB,  and  Testimonials  Bent  Tost  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


Ilosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


L— *. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in    materials    of    creat    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for     

,  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     *•>  ^LLI '  "■"■■'^^, 
•y     harbour     no     Slugs     or      ^ib£&£ 
Insects,   take    up    little   room,       <gpf?c 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"   Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROS1IER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blaclc- 

friars.S.E.  ;  Oueen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  :  Kirmsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  1'LANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  HEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAME  NT~aI  PA  VI  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
3j.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  01 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  a*,  per  Ton  extra.    Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


_  _  3  for  Water- 

t  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  (Jentry  of  England.  Write. 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  1  atentees  and 
Manufacturers, 


XX  ing  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croq 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  C 
'"'  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  ( 

nufacturers,  _      ... 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


HORTICULTURAL  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK 

FOR    GARDENS   AND    CONSERVATORIES. 


ESPALIER   COVERED   WAYS 
GARDEN   ARCHWAYS, 
ROSERIES, 
ROSE   FENCES, 


SUMMER   HOUSES, 
WIREWORK   SCREENS, 
RABBIT-PROOF   FENCING, 
TRAINERS, 


No.  117. 

WR0UGHT-IR0N 
TRAINER. 

8  feet  high. 

Rings  2  feet  diameter. 

Painted. 


A 


Price  25.S.  (id.  each. 


FLOWER   STANDS, 

BASKETS, 

TRELLIS   FOR   CREEPERS, 

VERANDAHS,   &c. 


R.  H 


No.  68.-R0SERY, 

Made  of  strong  Iron  and  Wirework. 
This    Pattern  can   easily  be   converted  into  a  Summer-house  by 
covering  the  top  entirely  with   wirework.        Estimates  are  given  for 
these  on  receipt  of  diameter  an  intending  purchaser  may  require. 

Conservatories  fitted  up  with  FLOWER  STANDS,  HANGING  BASKETS,   WIRE  TRELLIS,  A  17 ARIES,  Gr>c 
begs  intending  Purchasers  of  Horticultural  Wirework  to  inspect  his  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  DESIGNS  before  doing  so,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 


No.  118. 

Iron  and  Wire-Work   ; 
TRAINER. 

8  feet  high.  c 

2  feet  diameter. 
Painted. 


Price  32J.  6d.  each. 


R.  HOLLIDAY,  2a,  P0RT0BELL0  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE,  W. 
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BEST    QUALITY    ONLY. 

The  very  best  and  most  durable  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES, 
PINERIES,  PEACH  HOUSES,  and  PITS  are  those  manufactured  on  WEEKS'S  superior  principles 
of  construction  by  steam-power.  Hundreds  of  Hothouses  erected  nearly  50  years  since  are  now  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  amply  verify  this  statement. 

WEEKS'S  Machinery  Ventilation,  Cast-iron  Foundations,  Self-tightening  System  of  Wiring,  and 
Tenant's  Fixture  Erections,  stand  prominent  among  their  many  valuable  improvements  from  time  to  time 
introduced. 


WEEKS'S  PATENT  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER 

Still    continues   to    eclipse,    not    only    those    made    in    part    imitation, 
but  also  every  description  of  Hot- Water  Boiler. 

NEARLY   3,000    IN    OPERATION. 

Another  great  proof  of  its  extraordinary  power  and  excellence  may  be  noted  by  the  fact  that  eminent 
Engineers  have  now  adopted  this  form  of  Boiler  for  Steam-generating  purposes. 

WEEKS'S    NEW    BOOK    of   DESIGNS    (13th  edition  enlarged)    is    now    ready,  and  may  be  had 
Post  Free  on  application. 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  waited  on  by  members  of  the  Firm. 

Special  and  suitable  Designs,  with  Estimates,  promptly  furnished. 


J.  WEEKS  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 
KINO'S     ROAD,      CHELSEA,     LONDON,      S.W. 


June  2S,  1873.] 
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rpHE     GARDENERS'      ROYAL      BENEVOLENT 

-L  INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  HALF- 
YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  ol"  MEMBERS  of  this  Institution 
will  lake  place  on  TUESDAY,  July  8,  al  the  Bedford  Hotel,  CovenJ 
Garden,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  FOUR  PENSIONERS  on  the 
Funds.  The  chair  will  be  taken  al  6  o'clock,  and  the  Ballot  will  close 
at  8  o'Clock  precisely.        By  order. 

EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 

14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C.,  June  18. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered.  Any  Subscriber  not 
having  received  one  is  respectfully  requested  to  make  immediate 
application. 


otamford   horticultural    society.  — 

O  The  GRAND  SHOW  of  ROSES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  and 
VEGETABLES  fepen  to  all  England)  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY, 
Tuly  8.  A  POULTRY  SHOW  will  also  be  held  in  connection  there- 
with. /350  will  be  offered  in  Prizes,  including  seven  Silver  Cups, 
^50  f<r  Roses,  £25  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  £>o  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  a  Lawn  Mower  for  Hand,  Bouquets,  &c.  The  Band 
of  llcr  Majesty's  Grenadier  Guards,  under  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  will 
attend.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  TULY  1.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of 
HENRY  JOHNSON,  Hon.  Sec,  Stamford. 

EALING7~ACTON,  and  "HANWELL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  will 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  The  Elms,  Acton,  the  residence  of  C.  O. 
Led  ward,  Esq  ,  on  THURSDAY,  July  10.  The  following  Prizes  arc 
offered  for  Roses,  the  competition  open  to  all  England  : — 

Forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  (Open)  — 
isl  Prize,  £7;  3d,  Z5 ;  3d,  £3. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct,  as  cut  from  the  tree  (Amateurs  only)— 
1st  Prize,  £3  3s. ;  ad,  £2  is- 

No  Entrance  Fee. 
ENTRIES  to    be    made    to    ALEXANDER  JONES.  Esq.,  Hon. 
Secretary,     Netherleigh     House,    Matlock    Lane,     Ealing,    W.,    by 
TUESDAY,  July  S,  of  whom  Schedules  can  be  obtained.  

ANCHESTER     "BOTAN ICAL      and      HORTI- 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY.— GREAT  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AUTUMNAL 
FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  SCHEDULE  is  now  ready,  and 
may  had  from  the  Undersigned.  The  following  Classes  have  been 
added  : — 

8  GREENHOUSE  YUCCAS— 1st  Prize,  £7  ;  ad,  £5 ;  3d,  £3—^15. 
8  AGAVES— 1st  Prize,  £7;  ad,  £5 ;  3d.  £3-£*$- 
50  SUCCULENTS-ist  Prize.  £7;  3d.  £5;  3d,  £3— £15. 
is  VARIEGATED  JAPANESE   PLANTS-ist    Prize,  £7;  ad,  £5  ; 

3d.  £3:-£iS- 
6  DRACvENAS— 1st  Prize,  £3  :  2d,  £2  ;  3d,  £i—£6. 
4  D1Shesof  PEACHES— 1st  Prize,  £0;  2d.  £4  :  3d,  £3—  £13.; 
4  Dishes  of  NECTARINES— 1st  Prize,  £6;  2d,  £4;  3d,  £3- £13. 
Botanic  Garden,  Manchester.  BRUCE"  FINDLAY. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE.;'  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  Cut.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz, : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A 
E.  J.  Lowe.  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 

41,  Wellington    Street, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1873. 

MEETINGS    FOR.    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

(Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..  ham. 
...».(.«.«.■■  Jw/    ...  Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..         ..I  P.M. 
j  Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..         ..     3  P.M. 

*■  Royal  Caledonian  Hort.  Society's  Exhibition. 
Tol,.tnly  „f  Royal    Horticultural    Society   ol     Ireland— 

iHtRSDAY,  _       3l        jJxhiWti(m. 


THE  Bath  Show,  the  main  feature  of  the 
week,  horticulturally  considered,  has  been 
held  under  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions. 
Materially  speaking,  the  weather  was  unpro- 
pitious,  though  less  so  than  at  Birmingham ; 
metaphorically,  the  temper  of  the  town  was  hot 
from  election  business,  with  which  we  happily 
have  nothing  to  do. 

The  exhibition,  if  not  striking,  was  at  least 
very  pretty,  and  contained  several  good  and 
some  novel  features,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
large  mirrors  at  the  end  of  the  tent,  so  as  to 
increase  the  sense  of  distance  and  magnitude. 
It  must,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  considered 
inferior  to  that  at  Birmingham.  For  effect,  the 
great  tent  was  not  equal  to  its  predecessor  in 
the  midlands,  although  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  in  three  bays.  The  position  of  the  main 
entrance  at  the  side  was  unfortunate  in  this 
respect  ;  but  there  was,  in  addition,  a  defi- 
ciency of  large  plants,  the  absence  or  scanty 
quantity  of  which  certainly  affected  the  grandeur 
of  the  display.  This  want  was,  we  believe, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  default  of  two  considerable 
exhibitors — Mr.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston,  after  space  had 
been  provided  for  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  exhibitors,  we  believe  the  fault  lay  with 
the  railway  company.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this 
is  one  source  of  serious  inconvenience  at  great 
exhibitions,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
importance  whether,  in  order  to  secure  that 
entries  should  be  bond  fide,  there  should 
not  be  an  entrance  fee,  returnable,  if  thought 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  those  who  fulfil  their 
engagements  in  this  respect.  The  success  of 
the  recent  York  Gala  was  narrowly  imperilled  by 
a  similar  cause.  No  such  reasons  can  be  alleged 
ior  the  rawness  and  want  of  finish  of  the  exhi- 


bition at  Bath,  the  obtrusive  rafters,  the  sloppy 
paths,  the  unfinished  rockery,  the  wretched 
central  squirt,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  sadly 
defective  arrangements.  For  these  there  are  few 
excuses  to  be  found :  want  of  time  cannot  be 
pleaded,  nor  want  of  experience,  but  rather  want 
of  organisation,  and  specially  of  supervision  by 
some  one  with  plenary  authority  to  see 
that  what  is  right  and  proper  is  carried  out. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  judging 
was  not  over  ere  a  cavalcade  of  characteristic 
Bath  chairs  made  its  appearance,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  judges  ;  and  we  believe  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  some  of  the  judging  had  to 
be  deferred  till  the  second  day. 

It  is  vexing  to  have  to  record  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  judges,  com- 
mittee-men, exhibitors,  and  horticulturists  in 
general— of  those,  in  fact,  who  make  the  show 
for  other  people  to  see,  and  who  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  practical  work  of  the  Society — were 
worse  than  ever  ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  there  were  any  arrangements  whatever  made 
for  them.  And  yet  complaints  are  made  that 
the  Society  loses  ground  with  horticulturists : 
of  course  it  does,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more 
unless  these  things  are  speedily  remedied. 
Manchester,  York,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns 
have  a  better  sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  proper, 
and  though  their  organisation  is,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  temporary  and  impromptu  character,  their 
arrangements  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
central  Society.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  question  of  expense.  It  is  a  question  of 
appreciation,  courtesy,  and  consideration.  One 
of  the  most  pressing  wants,  as  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  is  a  proper  meeting  place  set 
apart  for  the  class  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
where  friend  might  meet  friend,  where 
letters  might  be  written,  appointments  made, — 
in  fact,  a  reception  or  club  room,  such  as  is 
furnished  at  every  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. As  it  is,  people  of  kindred  tastes  are 
brought  together  from  all  quarters,  and  many  of 
them  undertake  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  in 
return  the  Society  does  not  so  much  as  offer 
them  a  chair  to  rest  in  after  their  labours. 

Another  irritating  circumstance  is  the  want  of 
sympathy  manifested  towards  the  horticulturists 
by  the  Council  as  a  body.  There  was  no  wel- 
come accorded  them  by  the  Council,  in  fact 
no  official  recognition  whatever.  Consider- 
able dissatisfaction,  moreover,  was  felt  and 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials,  as  to 
the  little  support  or  even  countenance  they 
received  from  the  Council,  not  one  member  of 
which  body,  we  believe,  went  down  to  Bath 
before  the  show  day  or  the  evening  previous, 
though,  in  fairness,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  Council  was  numerically  more  than 
ordinarily  well  represented  on  the  opening 
day.  Perhaps  to  this  cause  greatly,  and  to  the 
dissatisfaction  felt,  may  be  attributable  the 
scant  courtesy  and  hospitality  accorded  by 
the  magnates  of  the  city  to  the  representatives 
of  horticulture  and  of  the  horticultural  press. 
To  this  also  may  be  attributed  the  lack  of  zeal 
and  earnestness  so  manifest  by  comparison  with 
what  was  shown  at  Bury,  at  Birmingham,  and 
elsewhere.  That  neither  zeal  nor  method  are 
wanting  at  Bath  may,  however,  be  inferred  from 
the  capitally-arranged  synopsis  of  the  micro- 
scopical soiree,  a  portion  of  which  we  reproduce 
in  another  column.  So  far  as  it  goes  this  is 
really  an  excellent  epitome  of  vegetable  histology, 
and  has  the  more  interest,  as  comprising  also 
the  microscopic  structures  of  the  insect  pests 
most  interesting  to  gardeners.  This  exhibition, 
however,  can  hardly  be  regarded,  and  indeed 
was  not  intended,  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual 
Congress,  which  was  not  held  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  that  so  fine  an 
opportunity  as  this  provincial  show  afforded  for 
welding  the  disunited  fragments  of  the  Society, 
for  conciliating  the  most  useful  class  of  the 
Society's  supporters,  and  for  winning  back  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country,  was  allowed  once  more  to  slip. 
But  so  it  was,  and  another  rent  is  made  in  the 
already  tattered  fabric. 

Other  matters,  for  which  the  Society  is  not 
responsible,  are  the  railway  arrangements,  of 
which,  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  we  hear  very 
serious  complaints.  We  suppose  all  the  redress 
exhibitors  will  get  will  be  "  Pshah  !  " 


When  one  Professor  told  his  audience  of 
horticulturists  that  the  Sap  did  not  CIRCULATE, 
and  another  Professor  told  them  there  was  no 


such  thing  as  sap,  it  is  no  wonder  "  the  prac- 
tical "  were  somewhat  shocked.  Such  notions 
were  altogether  too  heretical  for  them  ;  they  ran 
counter  to  everything  they  had  ever  heard,  they 
would  upset  practice  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
existence  and  circulation  of  a  nutrient  fluid. 
Nevertheless  the  Belgian  Professors,  Morren 
and  RODIGAS,  who  made  the  statement,  were  per- 
fectly correct  from  their  point  of  view.  True,  they 
indulged  in  paradox,  but  after  all  paradox  fixes 
the  attention,  promotes  reflection,  and  elicits 
discussion  far  better  than  platitudes,  and  the 
members  of  the  "  Cercle  d' Arboriculture "  of 
Belgium,  we  venture  to  say,  will  derive  much 
greater  benefit  from  the  way  in  which  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  put  before  them,  than  if  they  had 
been  presented  in  the  usual  cut  and  dried 
manner.  Of  course  opposition  was  roused  ;  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  auditory  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. The  fact  is,  the  Professors  chose 
an  excellent  way  of  attacking  a  vulgar  error. 
Men  of  science  have  known  for  some  time  past 
that  the  old  notion  of  an  upward  current  fol- 
lowed by  a  downward  current,  like  the  flow  and 
return  in  hot-water  pipes,  required  considerable 
modification.  The  real  process  is  much  more 
complex  than  this.  There  are  currents  and 
currents— some  taking  place  at  one  time,  some 
at  another — some  in  one  part  of  a  plant,  some  in 
another,  according  to  circumstances  of  season, 
temperature,  and  according  to  the  particular 
work  —  wood-making,  flower-forming,  starch- 
making,  seed-developing,  or  what  not — which 
is  going  on.  We  have  frequently  alluded 
to  these  matters  in  these  columns,  and  may 
perhaps  revert  to  them.  Our  object  now  in 
referring  to  the  subject  is  to  point  out  the  great 
importance  of  such  a  discussion  as  that  held  in 
Ghent  between  the  men  of  science  and  the  men 
of  practice.  Both  must  profit  by  such  a  tourney 
of  wits,  and  each  acts  as  a  wholesome  check  on 
the  other.  The  scientific  experimenter  naturally 
takes  up  with  what  is  new  ;  his  science  is  con- 
tinually altering  and  progressing.  Perfection  or 
finality  of  knowledge  is  not  within  his  grasp,  but 
constant  progress  and  continual  improvement  arc. 
If  the  Professor  adopts  one  hypothesis  one 
year,  and  upholds  another  the  next,  he  is  not  to 
be  blamed,  provided  he  has  sufficient  reason  for 
what  he  does.  If  he  go  too  fast,  or  too  rashly, 
the  practical  men  can  then  easily  and  appropri- 
ately act  as  a  check  upon  him,  while  it  is  the 
business  of  the  intelligent  practical  man  to  avail 
himself  of  every  hint  dropped  from  his  colleague. 
When  we  read  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  we 
have  above  cited,  the  report  of  the  discussion  and 
the  turn  it  took,  we  can  but  express  our  hearty 
regret  that  we  had  not  something  of  the  same 
kind  at  Bath.  We  shall  soon  become  horticultu- 
rally a  nation  of  flower-show  makers  and  floral 
decorators  only,  and  all  higher  aims,  and  conse- 
quently all  progress,  will  be  obstructed.  It  is 
the  business  and  duty  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  prevent  this.  Will  it  do  so  ? 
We  do  not  believe  it  will,  under  existing  circum- 
stances ;  but  then  a  change  must  come. 


While  we  in  England  were  preparing  for  the 
great  provincial  show,  our  friends  in  France 
were  busy  with  the  Congress  of  Rose  Growers 
at  Lyons.  This  meeting  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  successful.  It  was 
attended  by  all  the  leading  Rose  nurserymen 
and  amateurs  of  that  important  centre  of  Rose 
raising,  Messrs.  Lacharme,  Guillot  (pere  et 
fils),  Liabaud,  Damaizin,  Ducher,  Swartz, 
Levet — all  men  well  known  as  having  raised 
the  best  amongst  our  modern  Roses — 
being^  present  from  Lyons  ;  also  Messrs. 
Eugene    and    Charles    Verdier,    Hippo- 

LYTE  JAMAIN,  and  AUGUSTE  RIVIERE, 
of  Paris,  and  M.  SOUPERT,  of  Luxembourg  ; 
while  England  was  worthily  represented  by  Mr. 
George  Paul.  There  was  a  large  exhibition 
of  Roses,  all  shown  in  bottles,  the  staging  of 
which  formed  the  first  day's  work,  and  also 
occupied  the  early  part  of  the  second  day.  The 
jury,  therefore,  who  met  at  1 1  A.M.  on  the  second 
day,  found  a  difficulty  in  comparing  the  merits 
of  some  flowers,  which  were  already  faded,  with 
those  of  others  which  had  been  recently  placed. 
The  jury  suggested  a  fixed  and  earlier  hour  for 
judging  on  future  occasions.  Some  50  seedling 
Roses  were  finely  shown,  and  of  these  four  were 
selected  to  be  named  and  certificated  {primes). 

The  °"ood  law  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  naming  all  flowers  before  a  certificate 
is   awarded   was   on   this    occasion    firmly   but 
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courteously  insisted  upon  by  the  jury,  and  the 
exhibitors  named  them  on  the  spot.  They  are 
all  varieties  which  can  be  safely  bought  next 
November  as  distinct  good  kinds.  The  names 
and  descriptions  are  : — 

H.P.  Madame  Vangert  (Lacharme),  a  fine 
large  flower  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race,  colour 
clear  salmon- flesh,  a  fine  Rose. 

H.P.  Captain  Christy  (LACHARME),  light 
salmon,  petal  edged  with  white,  a  new  and  fine 
distinct  habited  kind. 

Tea,  Shirley  Hibberd  (Levet),  another  new 
small  Tea,  of  the  Madame  Falcot  race,  so  valu- 
able for  florists,  light  salmon-buff,  beautiful  in 
the  bud. 

Marie  Guillot,  a  pure  white,  with  large 
outer  petals,  which  promise  to  make  a  fine  show 
Rose  of  it. 

Of  the  older  sorts  the  competing  collections  of 
M.  Guillot  fils  and  of  M.  Swartz  were  very 
large,  varied,  well  named,  and  contained  fine 
flowers.     Both  numbered  over  400  sorts. 

M.  Levet's  collection  was  smaller  but  par- 
ticularly rich  in  Teas  ;  and  others  were  deserving 
of  notice,  but  their  names  were  not  attached  to 
them.  M.  Lacharme,  who  staged  a  collection 
of  his  own  seedlings  of  past  years,  deserved 
praise  for  his  fine  flowers,  as  well  as  for 
this  testimony  of  his  care  and  diligence 
in  not  only  raising  but  selecting  fine  Roses. 
President  Thiers,  Lyonnais,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Boll,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Madame 
Falcot,  were  amongst  the  number.  He  paid 
English  Roses  the  compliment  of  including 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  his  collection,  the  sole 
one  not  of  his  own  raising. 

A  pleasant  meeting,  much  friendly  talk,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  severer 
code  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  novelties, 
formed  the  lighter  but  not  least  important  work 
of  the  meeting.  The  choice  of  officers  and  the 
constitution  of  the  society  led  after  luncheon  to 
a  lively  and  no  doubt  profitable  discussion. 


We  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  what 

the  poets  say  to  the  contrary,  the  Rose  gardens  of 
Persia  will  not  vie  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  At  no 
time,  we  suspect,  have  Floral  Decorations  been  so 
lavishly  used  as  during  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  general  decoration  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
At  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  besides  filling 
every  available  nook  and  corner  with  fine  plants, 
created  "  a  charming  garden,"  lighted  from  above  by 
a  sun-burner.  At  the  reception  at  the  Foreign  Office  the 
floral  decorations  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Osborn. 
At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Mr.  Wills  was 
caterer,  furnishing,  in  addition  to  numerous  Palms, 
DracEenas,  evergreens,  and  large  plants,  a  perfect 
thicket  of  yellow  Calceolarias,  Selaginella,  Isolepis, 
and  Moneywort.  Mr.  Wills  also  furnished  daily  the 
dinner-table  decorations  at  Buckingham  Palace  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  Shah,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
State  Ball  at  the  Palace  decorated  the  whole 
of  the  State  Apartments  with  Roses.  No  less 
than  500  pot  Roses  were  used  on  this  occasion,  inter- 
mingled with  Hoteia  japonica  and  Selaginella.  At 
the  Floral  Hall  adjoining  the  Italian  Opera  the  deco- 
rations were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
the  material  consisting  principally  of  Palms,  fine 
foliage  plants,  specimen  standard  Rhododendrons,  and 
other  flowering  plants.  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  we  regret  to  observe  the  unnecessary  use  of 
choice  and  valuable  plants.  The  same,  or  even  better, 
effect,  might  be  produced  by  less  costly  materials.  To 
subject  specimen  Orchids  to  such  an  ordeal  is  not  good 
horticulture. 

We  are  desired  to  again  remind  our  readers 

that  the  30th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next,  July  2,  and  as  the  committee  and 
stewards  wish  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  they 
will  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  cut  flowers  and  fruit.  Contributions  in  cash 
or  in  kind  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cutler,  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

We   learn   from   Mr.  Jaffrey   that    he    has 

succeeded  perfectly  in  producing  strong  plants  from 
the  simple  Leaf  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  Sikkim.  The 
plants  are  much  stronger  than  those  produced  from 
roots.  The  process  is,  however,  rather  tedious,  and 
requires  much  care  ;  nevertheless,  its  importance  is 
great. 

-  The  oldest  florists'  society  in  the  kingdom  is 
the  "Ancient  Society  of  Vukk  FLORISTS,  which 
has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  for  1 10  years, 
holding  its  flower  shows  regularly  at  York,  and  origi- 
nally confined  more  especially  to  the  recognised  florists' 
flowers.  The  society  now,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  fewer  growers  of  florists'  flowers,  add  prizes  for 


plants  and  fruits.  The  schedule  for  their  August  exhi- 
bition offers  prizes  for  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c,  in  various 
classes,  and  the  schedule  retains  an  old  style  of  classi- 
fication. Its  organisation  and  exhibitions  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  great  Yorkshire  Gala,  but 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  gala  are  also  subscribers 
to  the  Ancient  Society.  The  August  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Museum,  of 
which  that  excellent  botanist  as  well  as  florist,  Mr. 
Baines,  was  so  many  years  the  curator. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  publication  of  a 

new  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  subject-matter  in  this 
Journal  is  so  good,  that  we  regret  its  tardy  and 
irregular  appearance  the  more.  The  present  number 
contains  an  abstract  of  Boussingault's  paper  on 
Honey-dew,  and  other  papers,  by  Professor  Dyer  ; 
Dr.  Denny's  article  on  the  Relative  Influence  of 
Parentage  in  Flowering  Plants  ;  an  interesting  note  of 
Mr.  Bennett's,  proving  that  flies  (Eristalis)  eat  pollen  ; 
and  various  other  memoirs  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee. It  is  pleasing  to  see  some  evidence  that  the 
old  traditions  of  the  Society  are  not  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

The  Erith  and  Belvedere  Horticultural 

Society's  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Belvedere  Park,  on  Saturday,  July  5. 

■    An    obliging    correspondent,    Rev.    G.    E. 

Maunsell,  sends  us  a  model  of  a  Strawberry 
Supporter,  which  is  so  simple  and  convenient,  that 
our  illustration  (fig.  16S)  will  probably  be  serviceable 


Fig.  i63. — STRAWBERRV-noor. 

to  many  of  our  readers.  They  are  constructed  of  stout 
galvanised  wire,  the  uprights  being  equidistant.  The 
hoop  is  placed  round  the  plant  and  fastened  by  the 
hook.  As  will  be  seen,  the  contrivance  is  such  that  a 
man  on  a  rainy  day  might  make  a  large  quantity  of 
them  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

From  a  recent  report  on  the  trade  of  Pernam- 

buco  we  read  that  "  all  Spice  Trees,  such  as  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  &c,  were  pulled  up  and  destroyed 
throughout  Brazil  by  order  of  the  King,  Dom  Manoel, 
in  about  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
cultivation  thereof  interdicted  under  pain  of  death. 
They  have  never  since  been  cultivated  as  articles  of 
commerce.  In  1S10,  173, 1  So  lb.  of  Tobacco  were 
imported  here,  but  from  whence  it  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  it  came  probably  from  Bahia,  and  ports  to  the 
south  of  this.  Indigo  was  cultivated  in  Pernarabuco, 
and  small  quantities  were  exported  in  1S01.  It  grows 
wild,  and  is  said  to  be  of  very  good  quality." 

The  West  of  England  Rose  Show  will  be 

held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on  Tuesday,  July  8. 

The  following  are  Mr.    Glaisiier's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  June  21  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  the  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  29. 7  inches.  A  general  increase  was 
experienced  throughout,  broken,  however,  by  one  or  two 
very  slight  oscillations,  and  on  the  21st  the  average  value 
was  about  30.2  inches.  On  the  15th  the  mean  read- 
ing was  slightly  in  defect  of  the  average,  but  on  the 
remaining  days  it  was  in  excess,  increasing  in  amount  till 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day 
were,  with  but  one  exception,  in  excess  of 
70°  ;  on  the  21st  the  maximum  was  78°,  and  the 
average  for  the  week  was  724°.  The  lowest 
temperatures  at  night  averaged  about  52)°.  The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  large,  being  nearly 
30°  on  the  17th,  and  in  excess  of  250  on  the  21st.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows  :— 15U1,  58°. 3,  -o°.7;  16th, 
58°. 7,  -o°.3;  17th,  6i°.i,  +2°.i  ;  18th,  $>'.<), 
-o'.2;  19th,  59°.6,  +0°.4;  20th,  6l°.9,  +  2°.4 ; 
21st,    64°.4,     +4°. 5.       The   weather  was    generally 


cloudy  and  very  misty,  but  at  times  the  sky  was  com- 
paratively clear,  and  the  sun  shone  ;  a  thermometer 
placed  in  its  rays  averaged  1304°.  Rain  fell  very 
heavily  on  the  morning  on  the  iSth,  and  slightly  on 
the  19th  ;  the  amount  measured  on  the  first-mentioned 
day  was  0.73  of  an  inch,  and  the  total  fall  for  the 
week  was  but  three-hundredths  of  an  inch  more  than 
that  amount.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  generally 
southerly,  with  very  small  pressures. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  Si \°  at  Wolverhampton  to  72!°  at  Bris- 
tol, the  general  average  over  the  country  being  76J0. 
The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  50° 
at  Manchester  to  43°  at  Hull,  the  general  average 
being  464°.  The  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
29^°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  between 
37°  (nearly)  at  Wolverhampton,  and  260  at  Liverpool, 
with  a  general  average  of  71J0;  the  mean  low  night 
ranged  from  55 \a  at  Liverpool  to  4S30  at  Portsmouth, 
with  an  average  value  of  51 1°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  194°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  59!°  ;  the  highest  being  at 
Manchester,  62|°  nearly ;  and  the  lowest  at  Hull, 
57i°  nearly.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  at  Blackheath,  which  is  the  largest  amount 
recorded  ;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  measured  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Eccles  ;  but  at  Sheffield  no  rain  fell. 
The  average  fall  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearly.  A 
thunderstorm  occurred  at  Manchester  on  June  18.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  fine  but 
cloudy. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  between 
794*  at  Aberdeen  and  6gf  °  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
the  lowest  temperatures  varied  from  4640  at  Leith  to 
43!  °  at  Glasgow,  their  respective  averages  being  730 
and  45^".  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
5SJ0,  the  highest  being  at  Perth  (61 4°),  and  the  lowest 
at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  (5750).  Rain  fell  to  the 
amount  of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
Perth,  and  this  was  the  largest  amount  recorded  ;  at 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  no  rain  fell ;  the  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  So°  (nearly), 
the  lowest  410,  the  mean  6i°,  and  the  rainfall  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

We  learn  from  Santa  Martha,  Columbia,  that 

Cedar  Wood  (Cedrela  odorata)  is  becoming  a  new 
item  of  export,  for,  after  several  years  of  arduous 
labour  in  cleaning  and  deepening  the  River  Orinoco 
which  leads  through  the  forests  of  Canabobal  and 
Riofrio,  where  immense  quantities  of  Cedar,  as  well  as 
Mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods,  abound,  the 
obstacles  hitherto  in  the  way  of  bringing  rafts  of  timber 
to  the  coast  have  been  overcome,  and  there  is  now  a 
certainty  of  Cedar  and  many  other  woods,  suited  for 
furniture  and  building  purposes,  soon  becoming  promi- 
nent items  in  the  commerce  of  this  port. 

The  Weston-super-Mare  Floral  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  at  Weston,  on  Tuesday,  August  12. 

Sumac,  which  is  the  powdered  leaves  of  Rhus 

coriaria,  and  is  used  for  tanning,  appears  to  be  an 
important  article  in  the  trade  of  Palermo.  The  leaves, 
after  being  picked  and  dried  in  the  sun,  are  simply 
ground  to  powder,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are 
15  mills  employed  in  the  city,  12  of  which  are  worked 
by  steam.  These  mills  together  employ  nearly 
200  hands,  and  produce  about  20,2So  tons  annually,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  ^290,640.  The  manufacture  of 
Olive  oil  is  also  an  important  industry,  as  is  also  the 
cultivation  around  Palermo  of  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
which  is  being  extended,  but  which  requires  little 
labour  beyond  the  gathering  and  packing  of  the  fruit. 

A   very    fine    example    of    Bougainvili.ea 

speciosa  (staged  as  B.  spectabilis),  admirably  grown 
and  finely  flowered,  was  shown  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Brown, 
gr.  to  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  The  specimen  was  some  6  feet  in  height 
by  5  feet  in  width,  and  well  furnished  with  the  most 
healthy  foliage  from  top  to  bottom.  This  plant  is 
rather  over  six  years  of  age,  and  it  came  originally  from 
Mr.  Daniels,  Swyncombe  Gardens,  being  then  in  a 
9-inch  pot.  It  was  shifted  the  same  year  into  the  large 
pot,  in  which  it  has  now  been  grown  for  6  years  past, 
and  the  season  following  the  shift  it  was  very  shy  in 
blooming.  The  year  following  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  through  each  successive  season,  it  has  flowered 
abundantly,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary on  two  or  three  occasions  to  cut  away  some  of  the 
glorious  wreaths  of  rich-hued  bracts  to  make  room  for 
the  development  of  others,  these  wreaths  fully  averag- 
ing two  feet  in  length.  The  course  of  treatment 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  followed  in  the  case  of 
B.  glabra,  which  is  now  generally  grown  as  an  exhibi- 
tion plant,  only  it  is  never  allowed  to  lose  all  its 
foliage.  When  re-potted,  a  turfy  loam,  with  which  is 
mingled  a  little  charcoal,  is  used.  During  the  time  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  which  is  from  April  till  the  end  of 
June,  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  conservatory,  and  when  out 
of  flower  it  is  placed  in  a  store-house  to  make  and 
ripen  its  wood.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  cultural  process.  In  February  or  March  a 
top-dressing  of  the  same  soil  as  that  used  for  potting  is 
given,  and  it  is  kept  well  watered  when  growing  ;  and 
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plenty  of  manure-water  is  administered  when  the  bracts 
begin  to  show,  and  until  fully  expanded,  when  clear 
water  only  is  adminstered.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  seen  more  frequently  grown  as  a 
specimen  plant  in  pots  is  because  it  is  kept  too  dry, 
and  not  allowed  to  have  free  growth.  The  plant 
in  question  makes  all  its  growth  unmolested,  and 
when  the  bracts  appear  the  specimen  is  tied 
into  shape.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent 
authority — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  in  his  book  on 
choice  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants — that 
"B.  glabra  is  the  only  one  that  at  present  has  been 
satisfactorily  managed  as  a  pot  specimen  ; "  but  it 
would  appear  that  B.  speciosa  can  be  as  satisfactorily 
managed — at  least,  such  is  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Brown. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

x  Cypripedium.  Crossianum*,  ittrz:  hybr. 

Foliis  cunealo-obloiigis  acutis  snpcrne  glaucoviridibus  parce  ac 
distantei  atroviridi  hieroglyphice  pictis  :  pedunculo  velutino 
unifloro  ;  limcte.i  vaginata  ancipiti  ovnrio  velutino  plus  dimidio 
brcviori,  picta  ;  sepalo  sttnimo  transverse  ovato  acuto  nervoso ; 
-im1"  inferiori  subscquali  bene  angrtstiori  ac  breviori  :  tepahs 
CUQeato-ligulatis  obtuse  acutis  limbo  ciliatis  ;  labelli  sacco 
oblongoconico  obtuso,  utrinque  ostio  laterali  in  lignlam  brcvem 
extenso,  rctinervi  ;  statninodio  transverso  antice  utrinque  cxtus 
unidentato,  inedin  nnidentato  (interpositis  inter  hos  trcs  angulos 
denticulis),  hinc  transverse  forcipato. 

Leaves  glaucous,  pallid  green  beneath,  and  there 
having  only  a  few  purplish  black  spots  and  markings  at 
the  base,  dark  leek-green  above  with  a  few  much  darker 
green  hieroglyphical  markings  ;  otherwise  much  more 
like  the  leaves  of  Cypripedium  venustum  than  those  of 
C.  insigne.  Peduncle  dark  purplish,  closely  hairy. 
Bract  leek-green  with  blackish  violet  points.  Ovary 
blackish-purple.  Upper  sepal  broad,  ovate  acute, 
transverse,  white  at  the  borders,  with  dark  green 
nerves,  and  the  interval  pallid  green  also,  and  many 
small  blackish  dots  over  the  basilar  parts  of  the  nerves. 
Inferior  sepal  smaller  than  the  lip,  oblong  acute,  with 
13  nerves,  whitish  and  greenish.  Petals  ligulate  blunt 
acute,  brownish  copper  coloured,  with  blackish  dots 
towards  its  basilar  half.  Lip  brownish  yellow,  with 
greenish  veins.  Staminode  yellowish,  emarginate  in 
the  centre  of  its  base,  and  retuse  and  forcipate  at  the 
free  anterior  side. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  compare  that  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  and  venustum  with  its  parents.  The 
leaves  have  the  shape  of  those  of  the  latter  species,  yet 
the  markings  are  very  few  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
they  are  nearly  totally  lost  on  the  inferior  surface,  as 
in  C.  insigne.  The  peduncle  is  much  that  of  C.  insigne, 
as  is  the  bract,  which  is  more  developed  than  in  C. 
venustum,  and  has  basilar  streaks,  while  the  bract  of 
the  last-named  species  is  covered  with  numerous  dark 
lines.  The  upper  sepal  is  that  of  C.  venustum,  totally 
wanting  the  dorsal  red  of  C.  insigne,  but  having  many 
small  dark  blotches  on  the  basilar  ends  of  the  green 
nerves.  The  inferior  sepal  is  quite  the  same  as  in 
C.  venustum.  The  petals  have  the  shape  and  little 
undulations  of  C.  insigne,  but  the  copper  colour,  the 
marginal  bristles,  and  the  large  dark  blotches  of 
C.  venustum.  The  lip  is  decidedly  more  that  of 
C.  venustum,  yet  the  longitudinal  nerves  are  more 
copious,  and  the  great  warts  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
margins,  so  conspicuous  in  C.  venustum,  are  not  deve- 
loped at  all.  The  whole  column  is  that  of  C.  venus- 
tum, yet  the  staminode  is  yellow,  as  in  C.  insigne,  not 
greenish  with  dark  veins,  as  in  C.  venustum. 

While  speaking  of  hybrid  Cypripedia,  I  would  re- 
mark that  I  saw  last  autumn  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  some  varieties  of  C.  Harrisianum,  which  are 
quite  wonders  of  beauty  from  the  great  profusion  of  their 
blackish  varnished  flowers.  What  we  want  in  Orchids 
is  great  variety.  The  addition  of  such  a  peculiar  form 
is  no  doubt  very  agreeable.  I  would  once  more 
declare  that  the  raising  of  such  hybrids,  whose  origin 
is  candidly  and  clearly  stated,  must,  by-and-by, 
assist  us  very  much  in  improving  our  views  about 
species.  We  shall  then  see  clearer.  Then  will  come  the 
grand  time,  when  nearly  all  species  will  be  known,  and 
botanists  will  be  able  to  judge  with  higher  precision 
about  the  genera,  at  least  of  vascular  plants.  The  next 
generation  of  botanists  will  have,  indeed,  very  much  to 
look  at,  but  their  satisfaction  in  science  will  be,  no 
doubt,  much  greater  than  those  we  enjoy  now. 

The  history  of  our  hybrid  is  this.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Cross,  then,  as  now,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ash- 
burton,  at  Melchet  Court,  who  also  raised  the  C.  Ash- 
burtonia:.  Messrs.  Veitch  made  the  acquisition  of  the 
set,  that  now  begins  to  flower.     H.  G.  Rclib.  f. 


THE  PRIMORDIAL   APPLE. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  horticulturists. 
In  these  columns  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  investigations  and  travels  undertaken  by  Professor 
Karl  Koch  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  precise 
information  on  this  point  ;  quite  recently  he  has  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
descent  and  native  habitats  of  the  Apple,  from  which 
we  cull  the  following  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  perhaps 
nearly  all  botanists,  including  even   those  who   have 


*  Not  Cypripedium  Crossii,  a  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Lindl., 
with  an  imaginary  habitat  in  Peru,  in  lieu  of  south-eastern 
Asia. 


given  the  matter  some  consideration,  he  believes  that 
the  Apple  is  nowhere  indigenous  in  Europe,  although, 
he  adds,  it  may  already  have  been  in  cultivation  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  even  become  widely  naturalised. 
Professor  Koch  reminds  those  who  hold  the  Apple  to 
be  wild,  because  pips  have  been  discovered  in  the 
remains  of  pile-dwellings,  that  linseed  and  Wheat 
grain  have  also  been  found,  and,  arguing  on  the  same 
principle,  these  two  plants  would  also  be  indi- 
genous. Moreover,  this  view  seems  to  be  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact  that  seeds  collected  from  the  forms 
of  Apple  found  growing  apparently  wild  in  forests  and 
other  localities  in  Germany,  but  more  especially  in 
France,  produce  few  seedlings  resembling  each  other 
or  the  parent  plants.  Within  Koch's  personal  experi- 
ence seedlings  raised  in  this  manner  presented  the 
widest  variation  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  were  accidentally 
found. 

To  give  exact  information  respecting  the  native 
country  of  the  Apple,  and  indeed  of  our  core  and  stone 
fruits  generally,  is  at  present  impossible.  All  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  upon  the  subject  amounts  to 
little  more  than  supposition  and  speculation,  founded 
mainly  upon  book  study,  instead  of  personal  travels  in 
the  countries  indicated. 

Owing  to  the  encouragement  and  interest  of  men  like 
Goethe  and  Humboldt,  Koch  was  enabled  to  undertake 
his  first  journey  from  1836-3S,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing more  reliable  information  on  this  and  other  matters. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second  trip  in  1843-44.  The 
region  visited  was  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus, 
including  Colchis  (Mingrelia),  Pontus,  Armenia,  and 
Kurdistan,  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

The  vast  extent  of  Apple  woods  encountered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  southern  Daghestan,  appeared  so 
convincing,  that  he  at  first  entertained  the  idea  that  it 
must  be  indigenous,  but  further  explorations  led  him 
to  a  different  conclusion.  He  says  : — "  Although 
probably  introduced  and  naturalised  in  prehistoric 
times,  the  Apple  was  no  more  originally  wild  in  the 
southern  Caucasus  than  was  the  Grape  Vine  in  the 
virgin  forests  of  Mingrelia,"  which  he  was  also  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  early  part  of  his  investigations. 

Already  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  cultivation  was  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  with  its  decline  the  Apple, 
under  the  naturally  favourable  conditions  of  that 
region,  would  gradually  take  possession  of  the  soil. 
Further  south  than  the  highlands  of  Armenia  we  need 
not  seek  for  the  native  country  of  any  of  the  species  of 
the  Malus  section  of  the  genus  Pirus,  as  they  will  not 
succeed  in  a  warmer  climate.  Another  thing  is  clear, 
that  cultivation  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  the 
native  country  of  the  Apple  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
is  well  known  that  cultivation  was  practised  in  China 
and  Japan  when  Europe  still  lay  enveloped  in  darkness, 
and  many  suppose  it  to  be  the  very  oldest  of  cultivated 
countries.  Why  should  not  these  countries  be  the 
home  of  the  Apple? 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  Koch  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  Apple-trees  of  our  orchards  may  have 
descended,  not  from  one -species  alone,  but  from  the 
five  species  described  below.  Probably,  however, 
more  critical  investigations  may  eventually  lead  to  their 
being  reduced  to  two  species — one  shrubby,  having 
reddish  petals,  and  producing  suckers,  and  the  other 
arborescent,  distinguished  by  its  white  petals  and 
absence  of  suckers. 

If  we  except  P.  spectabilis,  which  is  more  generally 
grown  in  Japan  as  an  ornamental  tree  than  as  a  fruit 
tree,  and  is  probably  not  a  parent  of  any  of  our  garden 
forms,  there  is  no  species  of  the  subgenus  Malus, 
native  of  that  country,  from  which  our  cultivated 
Apples  could  have  sprung. 

On  the  other  hand,  China,  with  its  enormous  extent 
of  territory,  may  have  furnished  the  species  from  which 
they  sprang,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  species 
mentioned  below  still  exist  in  a  wild  state  in  the  north 
and  west  at  least,  and  even  farther  westward  into  the 
Kanates  of  Khiva,  Samarkand,  and  Bokhara.  That 
any  of  the  parent  species  of  the  Apple  are  wild  south 
of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  true  Himalayan  mountains 
is  very  unlikely,  though  they  are  cultivated  and  pro- 
bably naturalised.  But  they  are  represented  by  other 
species  of  the  genus  Pirus. 

During  a  protracted  stay  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  Koch  had  frequent  opportunities,  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  merchants  of  Tartary,  of  instituting 
inquiries  respecting  the  fruit  culture  of  the  central 
Asiatic  highlands,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  he  says,  that 
the  Apple  and  a  species  of  grain,  Sorghum  cernuum, 
constitute  the  principal  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
append  Koch's  descriptions,  somewhat  curtailed,  of  the 
five  species  alluded  to  above. 

1.  P.  pumila,  syn.  P.  prtccox.— This  always  pro- 
duces suckers,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  is 
usually  employed  for  cordons  and  dwarfs.  We  com- 
monly distinguish  two  principal  forms  bearing  special 
names— Johannis  and  Split-apfel;  but  in  England  they 
are  both  known  under  the  name  of  Codlin.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  too,  they  are  united  under  the 
name  of  Paradise  Apple,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Johan- 
nis Apple.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  little  uni- 
formity in  the  nomenclature  of  the  two  forms.  So  far 
as  Koch's  researches  go,  the  name  "  Paradise  Apple  " 
appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  towards  the  end 


of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  Ruellius,  in  his  work,  De 
Natura  Stirphtm  Lilni  Trcs,  published  in  1536,  is  the 
first  botanist  who  mentions  it.  The  Johannis  Apple 
differs  so  materially  from  the  Split  Apple,  that  one  might 
almost  suppose  them  to  represent  distinct  species.  The 
first  possesses  only  a  slight  hairiness,  limited  to  the 
young  shoots  and  the  underside  of  the  young  leaves, 
and  the  shoots  themselves  ultimately  assume  a  shining 
brown  colour.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  roots 
are  very  brittle.  The  leaves  are  sumewhat  elongated, 
and  narrowed  towards  both  ends.  The  pale  yellow 
fruit  is  longer  than  broad,  and  not  unfrcquently  laterally 
flattened,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  as  a  rule  produced  in 
clusters,  ripening  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July. 

2.  P.  dasyphylta. — This  does  not  as  a  tree  produce 
any  suckers,  but  Koch  is  nevertheless  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  descendant  of  the  so-calltd  Split,  or  Tiiss- 
apfel,  the  Doucin,  Doucain,  and  Pofnme  de  St.  Jean 
of  the  French,  Belgians,  and  Dutch.  As  0  bush,  this 
form  differs  chiefly  from  the  Johannis  Apple  in  its 
denser  hairiness,  giving  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  a 
greyish-green  appearance.  The  leaves  are  shorter, 
and  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  base,  and  the  roots  are 
so  tough  as  to  be  used  for  tying.  The  depressed  fruit 
is  also  sweet,  but  ripens  about  14  days  later,  and  is 
beautifully  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  arborescent  Split  Apple,  which  is  described  in 
the  Dendrologie  as  P.  dasyphylla,  may  be  the  parent  of 
the  Reinettes.  It  was  principally  this  that  the  Pro- 
sesssor  found  in  the  Southern  Caucasus,  and  especially 
abundantly  in  Daghestan.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
principal  forms  occurring  in  our  woods  and  hedges. 

3.  P.  sylvestris. — This  represents  another  of  the 
naturalised  forms,  distinguished  by  its  much  slighter 
hairiness,  and  it  is  sometimes  almost  quite  glabrous. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  shrub,  producing  suckers,  and  as 
such  it  has  been  described  as  Malus  frutescens. 

Perhaps  this  proceeds  from  the  Johannis  Apple,  and 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  that  as  P.  dasyphylla 
does  to  the  Split  Apple.  Its  crown  does  not  spread  so 
much  as  in  the  last-named  species,  but  has  an  oval 
outline  and  denser  growth.  The  shorter,  ovate,  or 
even  almost  heart-shaped  leaves  have  a  thinner  texture, 
and  are  only  when  quite  young  clothed  with  long 
hairs  on  the  marginal  teeth.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  red,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  two 
foregoing  forms.  The  fruit  is  of  a  roundish  shape,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour,  extending  sometimes  to  the  flesh. 
On  the  sunny  side  the  red  is  often  very  deep. 

All  the  sweet  Apples  with  reddish  flesh,  the  streaked, 
and  many  other  summer  Apples,  belong  here.  On 
dry  poor  soil  both  this  and  the  last  become  thorny. 

4.  P.  prunifolia, — Although  this  does  not  grow  very 
high  it  always  forms  a  tree  ;  and  Koch  has  never  observed 
suckers.  The  stem  is  straight,  with  a  smooth  rather 
light  coloured  bark  and  an  oval  crown.  The  leaves 
are  even  thinner  than  in  P.  sylvestris,  at  first  slightly 
hairy,  but  finally  glabrous.  The  petals  are  milk- 
white,  and  with  a  longer  claw  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  fruit  is  roundish  or  somewhat  depressed, 
and  only  from  4  to  6  lines  in  diameter.  Its  original 
colour  is  a  greenish-yellow,  but  under  cultivation  it 
has  produced  red-striped  and  wholly  red-fruited 
varieties.  The  fruit  has  gradually  increased  in  size, 
and  is  commonly  found  in  Poland,  and  also  in  Siberia, 
as  much  as  1  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
that  shortly  after  maturity  the  cellular  tissues  of  the 
flesh  separate,  become  granular,  and  undergo  chemical 
changes  that  give  the  fruit  a  glassy  appearance; 
hence  the  Russian  appellation  of  ice-apple. 

Under  cultivation  this  species  has  produced  some 
varieties  that  are  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  as  they 
will  succeed  farther  north  than  any  others.  In  Germany 
they  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Astracan  Apples. 
Berkhausen  considers  them  as  belonging  to  a  distinct 
species,  which  he  calls  P.  sibirica,  while  the  elder 
De  Candolle  named  it  P.  astrachanica.  The  fruit  of 
the  wild  P.  prunifolia  is  harsh  and  sour,  whilst  that  of 
these  cultivated  varieties  possesses  an  agreeable  sweet- 
ness. But  the  former  are  universally  preserved  in 
vinegar  by  the  Russians. 

Nurserymen,  especiallyin  France,  frequentlyconfound 
P.  prunifolia  with  another  more  shrubby  species,  named, 
on  account  of  its  smaller  fruit,  P.  baccata.  The  principal 
distinction  is,  however,  the  early  fall  of  the  calyx-lobes, 
which  gives  the  fruit  a  naked  appearance,  resembling 
that  of  the  Cherry. 

In  their  native  country,  the  north-east  of  China, 
numerous  hybrids  between  P.  baccata  and  P.  pruni- 
folia exist,  and  they  are  also  cultivated  in  Japan.  They 
were  introduced  by  Siebold  some  20  years  ago,  and  are 
now  pretty  generally  employed  with  us  as  ornamental 
shrubs. 

5.  P.  spectabilis. — This,  the  handsomest  species  of 
its  genus,  has  probably  contributed  nothing  to  our 
cultivated  Apples  ;  but  its  large  flesh-coloured  flowers 
have  made  it  a  universal  favourite.  Hybrids  between 
this  and  P.  prunifolia  exist,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
none  of  them  produce  edible  fruit.  In  outward  appear- 
ance this  and  P.  prunifolia  are  so  nearly  alike  that  in  the 
absence  of  flowers  or  fruit  they  are  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. The  petals  of  the  former  are  larger,  and 
furnished  with  a  long  claw,  and  each  cell  of  the  fruit  is 
divided  again  by  a  partition  extending  from  the  circum- 
ference to  very  near  the  centre.    IV.  B.  llemsley. 
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MR.  PEACOCK'S  SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 
One  of  the  most  striking  "exhibits"  at  the  recent 
Bath  Show  was  that  of  the  Succulent  plants  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith,  and  others. 
As  this  gentleman's  collection  is  probably  the  best 
select  collection  of  Succulent  plants  now  to  be  met  with 
in  this  country,  if  not  in  Europe,  we  need  no  excuse 
for  adverting  to  and  illustrating  it  on  this  occasion. 
Years  ago,  Succulent  plants  enjoyed  a  certain  share  of 
public  favour,  but  the  taste  for  chromatic  gardening  set 
in  and  well  nigh  banished  them.  Now,  however,  that 
the  public  eye  has  become  glutted  with  colour,  other 
forms  of  vegetation  are  reaping  a  share  of  the  public 
approbation,  and  as  a  strong  contrast  to  such  things  as 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  what  are  called  foliage-plants,  it  is 


care  and  attention  manifested  which  the  beauty  of  the 
objects  themselves  completely  justifies,  and  which  adds 
immensely  to  the  interest  attaching  to  them,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  views  we  now  give  of  the  Agave-house  (fig. 
169)  and  the  Cactus-house  (fig.  170)  in  Mr.  Peacock's 
garden,  though  they  do  not  show  by  any  means  the 
extent  and  riches  of  the  collection,  yet  show  unmis- 
takably how  extremely  interesting  and  characteristic 
well-selected  groups  of  these  plants  are,  and  what 
a  pleasant  relief  they  afford  to  the  endless  glare 
of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  to  be  seen  in  gardens 
of  the  every-day  type.  Mr.  Peacock,  not 
being  content  to  "go  with  the  multitude  "  as  regards 
his  floral  tastes,  set  out  in  search  of  a  set  of  plants 
which  should  afford  him  the  relaxation'and  amusement 


iana  amcena,  A.  ensiformis,  and  A.  schtdigera  brevi- 
I  folia.  On  the  lower  shelf  of  the  stage  are  ranged  to 
I  the  right  of  A.  applanata  major  a  beautiful  plant  of 
I  A.  Richardsii,  a  fine  novelty  of  the  striata  section,  and 
1  A.  horrida  pygmtca,  followed  by  the  much  larger  A, 

Regelii  macrodonta,  and  A.  Peacockii  ;  while  those  on 
I  the  left  are  A.  striata  major,  A.  Saundersii,  A.  Gibbsii, 
J  and  A.  magnidentata.  Behind  A.  Saundersii  is  to  be 
j  seen  a  fine  A.  schidigera,  and  above  that  a  grand  A. 
1  xylinacantha.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  group  is  a 
j  flowering  specimen  of  Beschorneria  tubiflora. 

This  is  the  most  tastefully  and  commodiously  fitted  up 
'  Agave-house  we  have  anywhere  met  with,  for  besides 

numerous  shelves  overhead  for   stock  plants,    placed 

where  they  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  general 
,  effect,  the  upright  sides  of  the  house  are  perfectly  lined 


Fig.   169.- 


-THE  AGAVE  HOUSE  AT    ME.    TEACOCK  S. 


quite  evident  that  the  succulents  are,  some  at  least  of 
them,  making  their  way  in  popular  estimation.  To 
the  multitude  these  plants  are  looked  on  as  "curiosi- 
ties" merely,  but  the  real  plant  lover  and  the  botanist 
know  that  there  is  no  class  of  plants  whose  structure 
and  organisation  is  more  full  ofinterest.  In  many  cases 
peculiarities  of  growth  which  in  ordinary  plants  are 
only  recognisable  by  the  microscope,  and  then  only 
after  skilful  dissection,  arc  in  the  case  of  Succulents 
shown  on  the  large  scale  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  of  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, is  one  of  those  who  has  taken  up  these  long- 
neglected  and  most  characteristic  plants,  and  his  col- 
ection  has  rapidly  risen  into  fame.  For  size  and  for 
actual  numbers  possibly  the  Hammersmith  succulents 
may  be  excelled  at  such  establishments  as  Kew,  but 
even  there  we  doubt  if  the  collection  is  as  complete  in 
certain  of  the  families  which  he  especially  takes  in  hand, 
as  is  that  of  Mr.  Peacock  ;  added  to  which,  the  plants 
are  excellent  as  specimens,  and  there  is  a  degree  of 


which  a  man  ot  business  requires,  and  by  a  happy  in- 
stinct he  was  led  to  select  as  his  pets  these  long- 
neglected  subjects.  Thus  he  has  achieved  prominence 
as  a  plant-grower  in  a  time  shorter  than  any  other 
group  of  plants  probably  would  have  enabled  him  to 
do.  We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  grand  col- 
lection or  its  contents,  since  wc  hope  to  notice 
some  of  its  specialities  hereafter,  but  wc  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  charming  effect  of  the  two  views  we  have 
engraved,  while  we  indicate  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  individual 
specimens  will  be  at  once  seen  from  these  pictures, 
which  have  been  prepared  from  photographs. 

We  take  the  Agave-house  first.  Here  in  the  central 
line  of  the  picture,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  will  be 
found  Agave  Baxterii  ;  above  it  stands  A.  applanata 
major,  and  above  that  again  A .  amcricana  varicgata.  To 
the  right  of  A.  Baxteri  follow  in  succession  A.  Besser- 
eriana  crcrulescens,  A.  filifera  superba,  A.  Ortgiesiana, 
and  A.  geminiflora.     To  the  left  of  it  are  A.  Besscrer- 


with  plants,  the  lowest  series  of  which  only  is  placed 
on  the  usual  side  stages  ;  the  rest — all  select  plants — 
being  brought  up  to  the  eye  by  dropping  the  pots  into 
stout  iron  rings  fixed  to  the  woodwork,  these  rings 
holding  the  plants  much  more  securely  than  any 
shelving  could  do,  while,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
much  space  is  saved,  and  the  effect  is  good.  We  know 
of  no  picture  more  pleasing  than  that  afforded  by  this 
house  of  Agaves  from  the  lobby  just  within  the  door 
— the  point  from  which  our  view  is  taken. 

The  Cactus-house  is  no  less  interesting  in  its  way, 
while  the  specimens  arc  in  many  instances  of  even 
greater  individual  beauty.  Here  our  view  presents  in 
the  front  line,  reading  from  left  to  right,  the  following 
choice  examples  : — ■ Opuntia  exuviata,  EchinocactUS 
helophorus,  K.  Pottsii,  elevated  on  three  "Cereus" 
legs  ;  E.  platyccros,  Cereus  gigantcus,  and  Kchino* 
cactus  Kochii.  Behind  this  latter  the  top  of  K. 
clcctracanthus  is  just  visible,  while  behind  the  Ccreua 
giganteus    a   double-topped    Mammillaria    crassispina 
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shows  out  grandly.  The  tall  stout  central  figure  repre- 
sents Echinopsis  validus  ;  that  peeping  from  behind  it 
on  the  left  is  Cereus  geminatus.  A  large  bluntly  conical 
plant  beside  Echinocactus  Pottsii  on  the  right  is  E. 
Stainesii  ;  an  erect  four-angled  specimen  springing  up 
between  these  two  is  Cereus  giganteus,  the  darker 
coloured  oblique  stems  above  it  represent  Cereus  peru- 
vianas, and  the  neat  erect  four-angled  stems  a  little 
more  to  the  right  belong  to  Euphorbia  canadensis.  On 
the  opposite  (left)  side  of  the  picture  a  plant  showing  a 
sort  of  hen-and-chicken  growth  is  Echinocactus  scopa. 
The  drooping  (lowering  plant  in  the  front  angle  is 
Cereus  flagelhformis,  that  behind  E.  scopa  is  Euphorbia 
grandicornis,  and  the  tall  plant  showing  a  woolly  head 
is  the  Old-man  Cactus,  Pilocereus  senilis. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  selected  plants  from  Mr, 


GERMAN  ASTERS. 

On  p.  505  of  this  year's  volume  of  the  Gardener? 
Chronicle  your  readers  were  treated  to  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  German  Asters  by  "  C.  F.,"  and  the  tendency 
of  his  article  was  to  commend,  in  some  instances  in  the 
most  glowing  terms,  certain  varieties  of  Aster  as  of 
unheard-of  excellence.  We  here  in  England  know 
much  more  of  new  varieties  of  Asters  than  "  C.  F." 
gives  us  credit  for,  and  I  for  one  take  exception 
to  his  remark  that  there  is  "a  great  demand  for 
novelties  amongst  the  annual  Asters."  The  English 
growers  of  Asters,  at  least,  have  become  accustomed  to 
three  or  four  very  fine  types,  of  which  Truffaut's 
Victoria  and  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  are  such 
excellent  representatives  j  and  it  will  take  something 


were  only  dwarf  forms  of  the  Polony-flowered  Asters. 
The  virtues  of  the  newest  Bismarck  Aster  are  also 
trumpeted  forth  as  a  variety  raised  from  the  Humboldt 
Aster,  thus  out-Heroding  Herod.  In  this  instance 
there  was  wide  divergence  in  the  height  of  the  plants, 
and  while  the  crop  contained  some  good  flowers,  the 
Victoria  type  more  than  supplies  the  best  of  them. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  our  German 
friends  are  too  fond  of  multiplying  varieties  that  do 
not  exist,  and  drawing  distinctions  without  differ- 
ences. We  have  very  fine  types  of  Asters  already 
in  cultivation,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  tendency 
to  vary  in  all  of  them  ;  and  were  English  growers  so 
disposed,  they  could  select  from  them  the  very  forms 
so  much  lauded  by  "C.  F."  The  fact  is,  they  reject 
them  as  unsatisfactory  departures  from  the  type. 


FlG.    170. — THE   CACTUS    H©USE  AT    MR.    TEACOCK's. 


Peacock's  collection  of  succulents,  which  occupies 
several  greenhouses  of  considerable  size,  and  comprises 
124  reputed  species  of  Agaves,  54  of  Aloes,  40  of 
Gasterias,  42  of  Haworthias,  71  of  Cerei,  I41  of 
Echinocacti,  190  of  Mammillarias,  12  of  Phyllocactus, 
75  of  Opuntia,  14  of  Pilocerei,  37  of  Echinopsis,  iS  of 
Rhipsalis,  33  of  Euphorbia,  21  of  Stapelia,  17  of 
Echeveria,  14  of  Crassula,  12  of  Cotyledon,  36  of 
Sempervivum,  cum  mulHs  aliis,  the  total  collection 
numbering  about  5oooplants,  and  all  in  a  conditionwhich 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  Croucher, 
whose  knowledge  of  these  plants  is  probably  unrivalled. 
Though  che  collection  has  been  got  together  in  the 
first  place  for  his  own  gratification  and  recreation,  yet 
Mr.  Peacock,  like  a  true  lover  of  plants,  is  desirous 
that  others  should  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  it ; 
and  he  purposes  to  admit  visitors  by  vouchers,  obtain- 
able by  written  application  to  Mr.  Peacock,  or  to  this 
office,  on  certain  days,  Tuesday  being  the  most  con- 
venient, 


more  than  the  pleading  of  "  C.  F."  to  put  his  novelties 
in  their  places.  Some  English  growers  have  tested  our 
novelties,  and  arrived  at  very  different  results  from 
your  correspondent.  What  delightful  na'iveiJ  runs 
through  this  remark: — "I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  variety  at  the  head  of  these  remarks" 
(the  newest  Shakespeare  Aster)  "  will,  when  entirely 
fixed  in  character,  become  the  universal  favourite  if  its 
undoubted  merits  are  fully  recognised."  Ah  !  that  if. 
What  a  world  of  meaning  lies  in  this  simple  conjunc- 
tion when  used  in  this  relation.  And  judging  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  newest  Shakespeare  Aster,  it 
will  take  an  infinity  of  fixity  to  give  it  a  character. 
I  saw  the  newest  Shakespeare  Aster  in  bloom  last 
year ;  the  plants  were  of  all  heights,  from  3  to  1 5  inches, 
and  such  a  motley  crew  of  floral  celebrities  !  Such 
rubbish  !  Then  the  newestHumboldtAster(,isdeserving 
of  high  commendation, "says  "C.  F.;"  it  is  deserving  of 
deep  condemnation,  say  I,  for  the  crop  contained  plants 
of  all  heights,  and  the  best,  and  I  suppose  the  real  type, 


I  dare  not  trench  on  your  space  sufficiently  to  go 
through  the  other  novelties  commended  by  "C.  F." 
They  are,  in  my  judgment,  no  more  commendable 
than  those  I  have  particularised ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  ordered  as  novelties  by  some  seeds- 
men under  the  impression  they  are  benefiting  their 
customers.  They  are  purchased  in  small  quantities 
at  large  prices,  and  it  is  but  very  few  seedsmen 
indeed  who  test  them,  in  consequence  of  the  time, 
labour,  and  expense  involved  in  doing  so.  Customers 
are  very  long-suffering,  and  it  is  only  a  few  of  them 
who  make  complaints  when  things  are  proved  unsatis- 
factory, as  they  well  know  that,  in  the  matter  of 
novelties  in  Asters,  these  seedsmen  are  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Continental  growers. 

A  trial  of  Asters  made  last  year  in  the  most  careful 
and  methodical  manner  revealed  some  types  of  great 
excellence  ;  the  old  Quilled  German  Aster,  for  instance, 
was  as  good  in  quality  as  any  of  its  professed  improve- 
ments, and  they  were  many.     Reid's  Aster  is  a  good 
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quilled  type,  with  a  more  branching  habit.  The  tall 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  Aster,  even  if  really  distinct, 
greatly  resembles  the  Victoria.  The  Crown  Aster  is  a 
pretty  and  distinct  one,  and  it  has  a  charming  appear- 
ance, because  invariably  composed  of  a  coloured  centre, 
edged  with  a  broad  belt  of  another  hue,  but  in  point  of 
substance  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Victoria.  The  Hedgehog 
Aster,  of  whatever  type,  may  be  safely  set  down  as 
unworthy  cultivation  ;  the  florets  are  all  tubular 
shaped,  and  by  no  means  attractive.  There  is  one 
redeeming  point  in  "  C.  F.'s"  article,  in  that  he 
expresses  surprise  that  the  Hedgehog  Aster  was  not 
better  selected  before  being  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Victoria  Aster  is  a  truly  regal  one,  and  bears 
enormous  flowers  of  great  fulness,  and  it  is,  par  excel- 
lence, the  Aster  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  grows 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers,  when 
fully  expanded,  represent  half  a  ball,  the  flat  petals 
being  densely  laid  one  on  the  other  in  the  most  sym- 
metrical form.  The  varieties,  originally  limited,  have  of 
late  years  become  extended,  and  now  quite  a  dozen 
distinct  ones  can  be  had.  All  the  quilled  and  honey- 
comb types  of  the  Victoria  are  simply  rubbish.  The 
dwarf  Victoria  appears  to  be  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  under  another  name. 
The  dwarf  pyramidal  Aster  is  a  capital  type  for  growth 
in  pots,  having  a  stiff  erect  growth,  and  blooms  with 
great  freedom.  Better  still  is  Boltze's  Dwarf  Bouquet, 
which  has  a  very  dwarf  growth,  and  nice  flat  petalled 
flowers.     This  is  the  best  type  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Truffaut's  Pfeony-flowered  Perfection  Aster,  with  its 
noble  incurved  flowers,  so  fine  for  exhibition  purposes, 
is  a  magnificent  form,  of  great  size  and  symmetry  ; 
some  of  the  striped  varieties  are  very  beautiful.  It 
should  be  well  grown  in  order  to  produce  its  flowers  in 
the  first  stage  of  development.  The  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowered  is  a  good  Aster,  of  low  growth,  and  a 
stiff  habit,  the  flowers  very  large  and  full,  it  is  well 
adapted  as  an  edging  for  taller  varieties,  and  also  for 
pot  culture.  A  selection  of  the  very  best  Asters  would 
include  Quilled  German,  Truffaut's  P:eony-flowered 
Perfection,  and  Victoria  among  the  tall  kinds  ;  and  of 
dwarf  ones,  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  Dwarf 
Pyramidal,  and  Boltze's  Dwarf  Bouquet.  They  are 
enough  for  any  purpose  but  a  German  catalogue. 

There  is  lying  by  my  side  as  I  write  a  German  seed 
catalogue  that  contains  the  astounding  number  of  5S 
assumed  types  of  Asters,  most  of  which  have  numerous 
varieties.  Really,  this  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  If  the  German  growers  would  confine  them- 
selves to  10  or  12  distinct  types,  and  improve  these  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  they  would  include  all  that 
are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
even  a  gluttonous  grower  of  this  useful  flower.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  too  desirous  of  trading  on  English 
credulity  to  reduce  their  lists  to  the  dimensions  I  have 
named,  though  I  am  certain  honest  floriculture  would 
be  the  gainer  by  it.  R.  D. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Bath,  June  24TH  to  28th. 

At  none  of  the  preceding  provincial  shows  has  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  been  able  to  pitch  its  camp 
in  a  more  delightful  spot  than  that  occupied  by  it  this 
week  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Park,  Bath.  The  "  Queen 
City  of  the  West "  is  in  itself  a  charming  place,  and 
favoured  in  the  way  of  scenery  with  charming  surround- 
ings. The  ground  portioned  off  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  is  not  nearly  so  large,  for  instance,  as  that  at 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Nottingham,'  but  it  has 
the  great  advantage  over  the  two  former  sites,  of  occu- 
pying the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  eminence,  which  with 
no  amount  of  rain  could  be  trampled  into  such  a  quag- 
mire as  visitors  had  to  wade  through  at  Birming- 
ham. We  have  already  furnished  our  readers 
with  a  plan  of  "the  situation,"  and  may  now  say, 
as  regards  the  show  itself,  that  it  was  considerably  less 
as  regards  numbers  than  the  one  held  last  year,  one  of 
the  most  marked  deficiencies  in  this  year's  show  being 
of  good  large  plants.  "Elephants"  we  want,  and 
"elephants"  we  must  have,  to  make  an  im- 
posing show,  small  stuff  being  quite  lost  in  such  a  place 
as  the  principal  show  tent.  Fruit  was  not  so  largely 
shown  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  vegetables 
were  simply  superb,  a  better  lot  possibly  never  having 
been  staged ;  and  of  the  cut  flowers  we  can  only  say 
that  they  made  one  of  the  leading  features,  so  good 
in  quality  were  they,  and  so  plentifully  staged.  The 
implement  department  was  considerably  smaller  than 
usual,  and,  if  anything,  overcrowded.  The  weather 
on  Tuesday  was  very  disagreeable,  sharp  showers  falling 
at  intervals  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon.  On  Wednes- 
day there  was  boisterous  weather  in  the  morning,  but 
the  sun  shone  out  gloriously  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  was  a  very  good  attendance.  On  Thursday  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  show  was  well  attended.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  carried  out  as  announced  in  our 
last,  the  procession,  rather  a  ludicrous  aflair,  as  sucli 
things  are  wont  to  be,  formed  at  the  park  gates  at  half- 
past  12,  and,  preceded  by  a  band,  made  a  tour  round  the 
grand  tent,  and  came  again  to  the  front  of  the  building 
facing  the  city,  where  the  principal  members  of  which  it 
was  composed  took  their  places  on  the  summit  of  the 
rootery  on  which  are  staged  Mr.  Young's  fine  collection 
of  Japanese  trees, 


The  following  address  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the 
county  was  then  read  : — 

"  My  Lord,— At  the  request  of  the  Local  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  beg  to  offer  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  city  of  Bath  for  your  lordship's  presence  and 
assistance  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  were  much  gratified  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  within  our  borders. 
We  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  see  on 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  scale  what  had  been  done 
for  horticulture  in  recent  years.  We  also  felt  assured  that 
the  exhibition  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold— so  compre- 
hensive in  its  objects— would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our 
neighbourhood,  by  stimulating  a  desire  for  improved 
culture  among  all  classes  of  society. 

"With  these  feelings  we  gladly  entered  upon  the 
various  duties  assigned  to  us.  We  trust  that  the  site  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  found  convenient  and  satisfactory 
to  the  visitors.  We  are  thankful  to  the  numerous  friends 
who  have  enabled  us  to  raise  a  larger  amount  in  prizes 
than  has  been  raised  on  any  previous  occasion.  Favoured 
by  this  circumstance,  by  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
Council,  and  by  great  individual  skill  on  the  part  of  their 
superintendent,  we  have  now  a  display  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  structures,  which  will  be  abundantly  gratifying  and 
instructive.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  only  to  add  that 
among  our  greatest  advantages  is  that  of  being  able  to 
welcome  in  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  in  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Somersetshire,  the  representatives  of  our  beloved  Sove- 
reign in  the  county  to  which  we  belong.  We  consider 
it  a  most  happy  augury  that  the  exhibition  is  opened 
under  such  auspices ;  and  we  trust  our  ancient  city  will 
prove  itself  not  unworthy  of  the  honour  thus  conferred 
upon  it." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  Lord  Cork  said — 

' '  I  beg  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  address 
you  have  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to 
to  assure  you  that,  connec'ted  as  I  am  with  this  great 
county,  it  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
day's  proceedings.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  hope  you 
have  expressed  that  the  exhibition  which  I  have  the 
honour  this  day  of  opening  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
lovers  of  horticulture  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  this  has  been  the  chief  object  of  the  promoters 
in  this  undertaking.  In  asking  me,  and  likewise  the 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  to  appear  in  official  costume,' 
I  recognise  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  this  ancient  city,  to 
seize  on  every  occasion  of  testifying  their  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  throne,  and  their  respect  for  "all  offices  of  dignity 
and  importance  emanating  directly  from  the  Crown  and 
representing  its  authority.  I  heartily  join  with  you  in 
expressing  my  obligation  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  holding  its  meeting  within  the 
borders  of  your  city,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  in  every 
way  successful,  and  fully  accomplish  the  objects  adverted 
to  in  your  address." 

Accompanied  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  then  declared  the  show  open. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Notwithstanding  the  exciting  contest  in  the  leadin;, 
class,  viz.,  that  for  ten  each  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  the  immense  amount  of  interest  created  therein, 
we  have  not  before  had  to  chronicle  such  a  thin  show  of 
really  first-class  plants  as  was  exhibited  at  Bath.  The 
plants  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  Mr.  Baines, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  a  few  others,  all  must  admit  were  of 
a  high  order,  but  we  had  them  not  in  such  profusion  as  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  The  champion  class  proved 
to  be  the  one  numbered  72  in  the  schedule  and  above 
alluded  to,  and  very  strong  was  the  contest  between  Messrs. 
E.  Cole  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Baines,  the  latter  having  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Withington  firm.  The  collection  staged  by  the 
Messrs.  Cole  included  an  immense  specimen  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  Phcenicophorum  sechellarum,  with  splendid 
leaves  and  showing  wonderful  health ;  Verschaffeltia 
splendida,  about  the  same  size,  a  handsome  plant  ; 
Phormium  tenax  variegata,  very  fine  ;  Croton  varie- 
gatum  and  pictum,  very  good  ;  Cocos  Weddeliana,  the 
finest  specimen  ever  shown  ;  Gleichenia  flabellata,  6  feet 
through,  and  perfectly  fresh,  and  Cyathea  dealbata. 
Flowering  subjects  were  represented  by  a  very  large  and 
well-flowered  Azalea  Iveryana,  a  goodAnthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  Erica  Candolleana,  4  feet  through,  and 
thoroughly  well  flowered  ;  Allamanda  grandiflora,  4  to  5 
feet  high,  and  from  3  to  4  through,  charmingly  flowered  ; 
Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  a  grand  bush,  nearly  5 
feet  through  ;  Ixora  Colcii,  about  4  feet  high,  and  the 
same  across  its  front,  carrying  exceedingly  fine  foliage, 
and  flowered  to  perfection  ;  and  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
about  3  feet  high  and  the  same  through,  splendidly 
flowered  ;  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  an  immense  bush, 
&c.  Mr.  Baines  had  all  his  best  specimens  out,  and,  as 
we  all  know,  these  include  some  grand  examples  of  cul- 
turalskill.  His  two  large  Azaleas,  Chelsoni  and  coronata, 
were  perfect  monuments  of  flower;  the  Ixoras  coccinea 
and  javanica  were  strikingly  well  done  ;  Franciscea  con- 
fertiffora  was  represented  by  a  large  and  splendidly 
flowered  specimen  (afterwards  selected  for  a  Veitch 
Medal),  and  the  Phcenocoma  prolifera  was  in  every  respect 
an  object  of  great  beauty.  In  class  73,  for  a  group  of 
6  each  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  the  1st  prize  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Savernake,  whose  plants 
were  certainly  not  large  but  well  finished  and  particularly 
neat.  Amongst  them  the  most  striking  plants  were  one 
of  BougainviUea  glabra,  a  sheet  of  bloom;  Allamanda 
Schottii,  also  thoroughly  well  done  ;  and  in  the  oilier 
section  Caladium  Bclleymei,  Alocasia  metallic* 
and  Maranta  Veitchii  were  all  remarkable  for  their 
perfect  development  and  delightfully  fresh  appearance. 
In  an  amateurs'  class  for  6  some  particularly  neally 
grown  examples  were  staged  by  Mr.  j.  E.  Marsh,  gr.  to 
J.  O.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  Norwood  House,  Leamington, 
including  a  charming  cone-shaped,  capitally  flowered 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  a  goodStcphanotis  florihunda, 
&C.  This  collection  was  well  1st,  Mr.  T.  King,  gr., 
Devizes    Castle,    being   2d,     Colonel     R.     L.    Taylor,  ' 


Bath,  3d,  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  4th.  Messrs.  Cole  & 
Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  a  group  of  20  in  12-inch 
pots,  and  received  a  1st  prize.  The  classes  for  fine- 
foliaged  plants  alone  were  very  poorly  contested,  in  some 
cases  one  exhibitor  only  putting  in  an  appearance,  none 
of  the  collections  containing  anything  of  special  interest. 
Heaths  also  were  very  poorly  represented,  and  the  only 
class  for  6  Palms  brought  out  a  lot  of  handsome  young 
plants  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett  and  Mr.  Bull. 

Orchids. 

Though  several  very  remarkable  plants  were  staged 
in  this  department,  the  display  was  not  so  large  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  nor,  on  the  whole,  so 
good.  The  great  star  of  the  meeting  was  a  grand  speci- 
men of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  28  fully  developed 
spikes  of  flowers,  shown  by  Mr.  Gumey  Keel,  gr.  to 
W.  H.  Gore  Langlon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  which  took  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  ^5,  and  the  rst  prize  in 
class  101  as  the  best  specimen  Orchid,  as  well 
as  showing  up  boldly  in  a  collection  of  6,  shown  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  that  number,  and  which  collection 
came  in  2d.  Mr.  Baines  was  1st,  with,  amongst  others, 
a  magnificently  flowered  piece  of  Dendrobium  Devonia- 
num,  with  T3  grand  spikes  of  large  and  beautifully 
coloured  flowers  ;  a  large  and  well-flowered  specimen  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  about  3  feet  over,  a  nice  example  of 
Cypripedmm  barbatum,  Lrelia  elegans,  &e.  With  the 
remarkable  Saccolabium  in  Mr.  Keel's  group  were  Aerides 
odoratum  maximum,  with  r6  fine  spikes,  two  nice  Vandas, 
and  the  pretty  reddish  crimson  Saccolabium  curvifolium, 
Mr.  W.  Perry,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  Shirehampton, 
Bristol,  was  3d,  and  Mr.  Howard,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  Frome,  4th.  Mr.  Penny  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  pair  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  purpureum 
—the  flowers,  both  in  size  and  colour,  being  perfect  ; 
Oncidium  Phelpsianum,  with  fine  spikes,  and  Dendro- 
bium calceolus,  were  the  most  noticeable  from  Mr. 
Howard.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nursery- 
men the  awards  were  made  in  the  order 
named,  as  follows :  —  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Maule  &  Sons.  Bristol  ;  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Dnimmond.  Thunia  alba,  with  9  spikes ;  Cypripedium 
barbatum  superbum,  a  splendid  mass  ;  C.  Stonei,  with  T3 
grand  flowers,  and  a  fine  Cattleya  Mossire  superba,  were 
the  cream  of  Mr.  Williams'  group  ;  while  Cypripedium 
Hookerianum,  a  large  plant  of  a  very  distinct  species  ; 
C.  superbum  or  Veitchianum,  also  exceedingly  fine,  and 
Oncidium  papilio  major,  were  the  most  striking  of  Messrs. 
Maule  &  Son's  series.  In  the  next  class,  an  open  one,  for 
nine,  Mr.  Bull  and  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons  changed  places 
for  the  2d  and  3d  prizes,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  again  stand- 
ing 1st.  The  last-named  had  a  specimen  of  Oncidium 
Phelpsianum  with  about  a  dozen  spikes,  a  capilal  lot  of 
Cypripedium  Crossii,  a  fine  specimen  of  Aerides  odoratum 
majus,  &c.  Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum,  Vanda 
Batemanni,  and  Lselia  purpurata  were  the  pick  of  Mr. 
Bull's  group.  Masdevallia  Harryana,  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  was  the  best  new  Orchid 
exhibited. 

Tender  Ferns. 

Tree  Ferns  were  well  represented  on  this  occasion,  a 
fine  group  of  6  plants  being  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
Holloway,  and  another  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea.  Mr! 
Williams'  group  comprised  four  Dicksonias  with  fine  stems, 
and  two  taller  Cyatheas.  Mr.  Bull's  plants  were  also  tell- 
ing specimens,  with  good  stems,  amongst  them  being 
plants  of  Cyathea  Dregei  and  C.  Smithii.  A  very  good 
pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  Cyathea  dealbata,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Perry,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  Shirehampton,  and 
others  came  from  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  Bristol.  These 
plants  were  very  effectively  placed  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  grand  tent. 

The  amateurs'  group  of  r2  Exotic  Ferns  was  contested 
by  Mr.  Brickell,  gr.  toj.  Orred,  Esq.,  Ashwick  Hall,  Chip- 
penham, who  stood  rst,  and  had  a  neat  well-balanced 
group,  in  which  were  nice  examples  of  Adianium 
farleyense,  cuneatum,  and  formosum  ;  and  Mr  1 
Howard,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  Frome 
whose  plants  were  larger  but  rough,  comprising,  however' 
a  good  example  of  Llavea  cordifolia,  a  Fern  seldom  seen 
in  fruit,  and  several  Gymnogrammas.  Nine  Exotic  Fei  n  i 
shown  by  nurserymen,  came  from  Mr.  J,  Cypher,  Chelten- 
ham (rst),  in  whose  group  were  neat  plants  of  Adiantum 
Ghiesbreghtii  and  Davallia  tenuifolia ;  Mr.  W.  c.  Drum- 
mond,  Bath  (2d),  who  had  a  line  drooping  specimen  of 
Adiantum  tenerum,  and  the  rarely  seen  Macrolepia  platy- 
phylla  ;  and  Messrs.  Maule  andSons.  The  classof  t>  Exotic 
Ferns,  for  amateurs,  brought  out  some  very  good  plants. 
Mr.  A.  Morse,  gr.  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq,  Bristington, 
Bristol,  was  placed  rst,  his  collection  containing  a  remark- 
ably handsome  specimen  of  Lomaria  gibba,  and  a  "ood 
plant  of  Adiantum  macrophyllum.  Mr.  King,  gr. 
to  R.  V.  Leech,  Esq.,  Devizes,  was  2d,  with  a  group  of 
large  plants,  including  two  Cibotiums  and  some  Also- 
philas  and  Cyatheas.  The  3d  prize  went  to  Mr.  Wicks 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  C.  Kemble,  Vellore,  Bath,  in  whose 
group  was  a  very  effective  Pteris  argyrea,  a  good  Pleo- 
peltis  nigrescens,  and  a  pretty  sterile  specimen  of 
Lomaria  gibba.  In  a  group  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq., 
were  nice  plants  of  Adiantum  cristatum  and  A.  glauco- 
phyllum,  both  of  which  are  rarities  al  exhibitions. 

Groups  of  6  Adiantunis  were  shown  by  E.  J.  Lowe 
Esq.,  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  gr.  to  Rev.  J.  G. 
1  '.  Fussell,  Frame— the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Lowe' 
who  had  nice  bushy  plants,  from  2  to  3  feet  across,  of 
Adiantum  Lowii,  A.  Ghiesbreghtii,  A.  farleyense.'  A. 
cuneatum,  and  two  grand  varieties  of  A.  CapilluV  Veneris 
named  admirabile    and   kalon.      Mr.    Howards   plants 

Were  Smaller  neat    plants,  averaging    about    ■    I 

and  consisted  ol  A.  brasiliense,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  cur- 
vatiim,  A.  farleyense,  A.  formosum,  and  a.  peaatum. 
The  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense  were  well  eon- 
tested,  good  specimens  of  about    |   leel   high   through 

The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  ft.  Bannister,  gr.  to 
G.  II.  Ames,  Esq.,  Westbury-on-Tryin  ;  the  2d  to  Mr 
W.  C.  Dnimmond,  Bath,  whose  line  plant  was  fully  1 
feet  through  ;  the  3d  to  Mr.  A.  Morse  ;  the  4th  to  T  M 
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Shuttleworth,  Esq.  Amongst  specimen  Exotic  Ferns, 
exclusive  of  Adiantums  and  Tree  Ferns,  Mr.  Bain.es, 
Southgate,  was  1st  with  a  splendid  Gleichenia  rupestris,  6 
feet  through,  and  in  fine  condition. 

Hardy  Ferns. 

The  exhibition  of  Hardy  Fems  was  very  extensive,  and 
many  good  plants,  as  well'as  choice  varieties,  were  staged-. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  20  plants,  the  1st  prize 
was  well  won  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Jones.  Clifton,  in  whose 
collection  the  following  were  specially  noticeable  :— 
Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  clavissima,  a  North  Devon 
variety,  of  exquisite  elegance;  Polystichum  angulare  oxy- 
phyllum  and  P.  a.  divisilobum,  the  latter  a  North  Devon 
Fern,  and  both  being  charming  varities  of  the  proliferum 
tvpe  ;  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  latissimum,  a 
fine  broad  Fern  from  Monmouthshire.  The  2d  prize 
went  to  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  whose  plants  were  larger, 
but  less  choice.  Amomg  them  were  Athyrium  Filix- 
fcemina  axministerense,  and  Monkmanni  ;  Lastrea  Filix- 
mas  variegata  ;  Polystichum  angulare  cranfordianum,  a 
fine  form  of  the  proliferum  type  ;  and  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  perfectum.  a  much  developed  form.  Mr.  Howard, 
gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  C.  Fussell,  was  placed  3d  ;  and 
T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  4th.  In  the  latter  collection 
was  a  nice  plant  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Victoria.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  of  20  plants,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Pilgrim,  Pitville  Nursery,  Chelten- 
ham, who  had  good-sized  clean  healthy  plants,  including 
one  of  the  Axminster  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  plumosum, 
and  a  smaller  example  of  A.  F.-f.  pulcherrimum.  Messrs. 
W.  Hopwood  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  who  had  smaller 
plants,  were  2d  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  3d.  The 
amateurs'  class  for  10  British  Ferns  was  represented  by 
E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Jones,  who  took  prizes  in 
the  order  named,  the  former  having  noticeable  plants 
of  Asplenium  marinum  Thompsons,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  Victorias,  Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  Daphnitis, 
and  Lastrea  dilatata  lepidota  ;  and  the  latter  a  Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare  crispum  robustum,  which  was  extremely 
elegant.  A  class  for  a  similar  number  of  plants, 'but  open, 
was  well  contested,  the  prizes  going,  in  the  order  named, 
to  Mr.  Pilgrim,  Cheltenham,  E.J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  and  W. 
Hopwood  &  Sons,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  pretty  plant 
of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  todeoides. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  British  Ferns  were 
entered  for  Certificates,  but  the  Floral  Committee  who 
had  to  adjudicate  upon  them  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  not  multiplying  these  awards  too  much.  Among  those 
which  obtained  First-class  Certificates  were  Athyrium  Filix- 
fcemina  clavissima,  a  wonderfully  handsome  variety  of  the 
plumosum  group  ;  Polystichum  angulare  Fraseri,  a  fine 
form  of  the  proliferum  type,  but  more  erect  than  most 
other  forms  ;  Lastrea  dilatata  ornamenta,  a  pretty  dwarf 
form,  analagous  to  the  uncum  variety  of  Lady  Fern  ;  As- 
plenium marinum  ramo-capitulatum,  a  dense  multifid 
variety;  and  the  fine  crisped  Scolopendriums,  crispum 
latissimum,  a  very  broad  form,  aud  crispum  robustum, 
also  a  broad-fronded  form,  very  prettily  filled. 

Agaves  and  Succulents. 

The  first  of  these  were  only  represented  by  three  groups 
of  six  each  shown  in  competition  ibr  three  prizes,  which 
were  won  respectively  as  follows  : — 1st,  Mr.  Croucher,  gr. 
to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.  ;  2d,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  and  3d, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  Bath.  Mr.  Peacock's  plants 
were  well  grown  and  marked  by  good  selection.  Succu- 
lents were  never  better  shown  than  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  staged  at  one  end  of  a  long  tent  devoted  to 
fruit  and  cut  flowers.  The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  was 
won  by  Mr.  Peacock,  who  staged  an  excellent  collection 
of  50  choice  plants,  and  which  seemed  to  afford  much 
pleasure  both  to  horticulturists  and  the  general  public, 
who,  at  Bath,  it  would  appear,  have  more  taste  for  them 
than  is  usual,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  competition  in  the 
class  for  20,  which  was  very  keen.  The  2d  and  3d  prizes 
were  won  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  and  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe,  who  both  staged  excellent  lots.  In  the  class  for  20 
ornamental  Cacti,  a  good  selection  of  rare  forms  shown  by 
Mr.  Peacock  was  well  1st,  Mr.  Dutton,  Wilson  Road, 
Bath,  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  3d.  Mr.  Dutton 
also  had  a  very  excellent  group  of  plants,  which  included  a 
well-flowered  Echinopsis  multiplex.  Mr.  Drummond's 
group  was  also  an  excellent  one,  and  on  the  whole  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  results  in  this 
department. 

New  Plants. 

The  competition  for  the*  cups  offered  to  growers 
of  new  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  was  brisk. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  this  practice,  it  has, 
at  least,  some  advantages,  among  which  may  be 
cited  the  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of 
particular  introductions.  The  printed  announcements  of 
advertisers  are  one  thing,  the  display  of  their  productions 
grown  by  different  individuals — and,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
under  slightly  different  conditions — is  another.  Amongst 
amateurs  who  competed  for  these  cups  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Shuttleworth  (1st),  who  showed  agood  plant  of  Vriesia 
reticulata  ;  Mr.  Peacock  (gr.,  Mr.  Croucher)  (2d),  in  whose 
collection  was  an  example  of  that  very  elegant  spiny- 
petioled  Palm,  Daemonorops  periacanthus ;  and  Mr. 
Tugwell  (gr.,  Mr.  Carmichael)  {3d),  who  showed  a  good 
plant  of  Aralia  Guilfoylei,  an  Aralia  whose  broad  leaflets 
are  edged  with  white.  In  the  corresponding  nursery- 
men's class,  Mr.  Wimsett  (1st)  had  a  large  specimen  of 
the  striking  Pandanus  Veitchii  with  linear-lanceolate 
leaves  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  edged  with  a  bright  white 
stripe ;  Dieffenbachia  nobilis,  with  green  leaves  blotched 
with  white,  and  with  spotted  leaf-stalks  ;  Macrozamia 
corallipes,  the  very  elegant  Daemonorops  palembanicus 
and  Maranta  Makoyana.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing  (2d)  had  Aralia  Guilfoylei,  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  a 
Mimosa-like  plant  with  white  variegated  pinnae  ;  Maranta 
Seemanni  with  dark  green  leaves  of  a  blood-red  colour 
beneath,  &c.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  (3d)  had  Bertolonia 
guttata  alba,  Syngonium  albo-lineatum,  a  prettily  varie- 
gated Aroid  with  ternate  or  pedate  leaves  blotched  with 
white  ;  Maranta  Seemanni,  &c. 


In  the  class  for  six  new  plants  Mr.  Bull  made  a  good  ex- 
hibit, and  camein  rst,  showing  Dracrena  Goldieana,  with 
ovate-acute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour,  traversed  by  cross 
bands  of  dark  green  ;  Croton  majesticum,  a  narrow-leaved 
variety,  with  a  central  stripe  of  yellow  or  red,  according 
to  age  ;  the  very  elegant  Campsidium  filicifolium,  Prilch- 
ardia  grandis,  Croton  spirale,  and  Dracaena  imperialis. 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  2d,  their  lot  comprising  Aralia 
elegantissima,  an  elegant  narrow-leaved  form,  with  the 
segments  crenulated  ;  Dracaena  amabilis,  Adiantum 
speciosum,  a  broad-leaved  species,  with  downy  pinnae  ; 
the  singular  Tillandsia  Zahnii,  with  blood-red  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  Carter  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Dieffenbachia 
Bausei,  and  a  specimen  of  Campylobotris  Ghiesbreghtii, 
with  oval  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  green  velvetty  ground- 
colour, blotched  with  large  patches  of  cream-colour  and 
pink— a  very  attractive  plant.  From  the  same  firm  came 
Anaectochilus  Ortgiesii,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  &c. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  showed  the  Syngonium  before 
alluded  to,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  Adiantum 
elegantissimum,  a  very  elegant  "misty"  looking  Fern; 
Anthurium  crystallinum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Maranta 
Makoyana,  and  Dracaena  Fraseri.  For  one  new  plant  in 
flower,  Mr.  Williams  showed  a  small  plant  of  Ixora 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  orange  colour. 

In  class  5r  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley,  of  Croydon,  showed  a  number 
of  small  plants  of  good  kinds,  such  as  Davallia  Tyer- 
manni,  Pellea  calomelanos,  Cionidium  Moorei,  Adian- 
tum excisum,  Ixora  Colei,  Cyathea  tunebris,  Dichorisandra 
musaica,  &c. 

In  the  class  for  one  new  tender  plant  not  in  flower,  Mr. 
Bull  showed  Plectocomia  Andersoni,  a  Palm  with  pale 
yellowish,  obovate,  bifid  leaves,  and  spiny  petioles. 

In  class  51  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  a  large  mis- 
cellaneous group,  including  Cyclobothra  pulchella, 
Utricularia  montana,  Croton  undulatum,  Agave  Bes- 
sereriana,  An;ectochilus  Petola  and  intermedius,  and  many 
others. 

Among  Mr.  Bull's  new  plants  in  another  class  were  also 
Verschaffeltia  melanochaetes,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  Onco- 
sperma  Houtteanum,  Campsidium  filicifolium,  Vriesia 
reticulata,  Dracaena  Shepherd!,  with  a  deep  brick-red 
stripe,  and  several  others  often  alluded  to  in  these 
columns. 

In  class  52  Messrs.  Backhouse  exhibited  a  lovely 
Calochortus,  which  was  deserving  a  better  place  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  plants  in  the  exhibition. 
The  same  firm  also  showed  the  interesting  Lewisia  redi- 
viva.  In  the  same  class  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  of  Bristol, 
showed  a  new  Japanese  Crataegus,  or  Pyrus  (?),  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  our  recent  *'  Notes  from  the  West." 

In  class  50  a  Rose,  "Fairy,"  was  shown  with  almost 
pure  white  foliage,  but  it  was  so  evidently  an  unwholesome- 
looking  plant,  that  we  cannot  predict  any  great  success 
for  it. 

Pelargoniums. 

Show  Pelargoniums  in  nines,  as  well  as  the  flowering 
specimens  in  the  other  classes,  help  to  light  up  the  large 
tent  with  appropriate  masses  of  colour.  The  best  9  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  consisted  of  Imperator, 
finely  coloured ;  Claribel,  Zephyr,  Example,  Pickles, 
Troubadour,  very  fine  ;  Duchessede  Morny,  Sultana,  and 
Madame  Charles  Keteleer.  Mr.  Brickell,  gr.  to  J.  Orred, 
Esq.,  Ashwick  Hall,  Chippenham,  showed  large  plants, 
fairly  bloomed,  but  overgrown.  The  best  6  Show  came 
from  Mr.  A.  Morse,  gr.  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bristol, 
and  consisted  of  High  Admiral,  Lilacina,  Desdemona, 
Fair  Rosamond,  Rose  Celestial,  and  a  high-coloured 
variety  unnamed.  These  were  nice,  small  compact  plants, 
fairly  grown  and  flowered.  Mr.  Brickell  took  the  2d 
place.  Mr.  A.  Morse  had  the  best  6  Fancy  Pelargoni- 
ums in  the  amateurs',  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  in  the  nursery- 
men's class.  The  former  had  Jane  Grey,  Bridesmaid, 
Ann  Page,  Amy  Sedgwick,  Countess  Waldegrave,  and 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  ;  Mr.  Turner  had  charming  plants 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Crystal  Beauty,  Neatness,  East  Lynne, 
Marionette,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies, — these  were  well 
grown  and  bloomed,  and  were  quite  large  enough  for 
exhibition  purposes.  There  was  no  other  collection  in  the 
nurserymen's  class,  but  in  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
gr.  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Cheltenham,  was  a  good  2d,  with 
Champion,  Ann Page.Acme,  Deiicatum,  MadameS. Dolby, 
and  a  seedling.  The  best  6  Zonals  came  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Carter,  Ashley  Hill,  Bristol,  and  included  Lord  Derby, 
Rebecca,  Madame  Dufour,  Blue  Bell,  Vesuvius,  and  white 
Tom  Thumb.  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh  also 
exhibited  in  this  class.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  staging  some 
large,  flat,  and  rather  ungainly  looking  plants.  The  best 
6  double-flowering  Pelargoniums  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe,  and  consisted  of  Madame  Lemoine, 
Signet,  a  bright-coloured  variety  in  the  way  of  Gloire  de 
Nancy;  Madame  Boutard,  Miss  Evelyn,  Triomphe  de 
Thumesnil,  and  Marie  Lemoine.  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh  came 
2d  with  Victor  Lemoine,  Capitaine  l'Hermite,  Madame 
Lemoine,  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Marie  Lemoine,  and  Madame 
Rudolph  Abel.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  had  the  1st  prize 
for  6  variegated  Pelargoniums';  but  they  were  certainly 
inferior  to  those  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  gr.  to  Miss  Reid, 
Bath,  who  had  nicely  grown  examples  of  Princess  Alex- 
andra, Miss  Kingsbury,  Albion  Cliffs,  May  Queen, 
Flower  of  Spring,  and  Bijou.  The  term  variegated  had  been 
widely  interpreted  by  the  judges,  as  two  or  three  groups  of 
variegated  Zonals  of  high-class  quality  were  staged  in  com- 
petition, but  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  these  were  disqualified.  It 
was  stated  that  extra  prizes  would  be  given  to  those  collec- 
tions possessing  suitable  merit.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge, 
Uxbridge,  had  the  best  6  variegated  Zonals,  staging  Mr. 
Rutter,  Italia  Unita,  Achievement,  Miss  B.  Coutts,  Mrs. 
Headley,  and  Lass  o'  Gowrie.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  had  nicely 
grown  and  coloured  plants  of  Louisa  Smith,  Lady  Cullum, 
Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Sophia  Cusack, 
and  Sir  R.  Napier.  Mr.  C.  Turner  staged  a  group  of 
small  but  beautifully  coloured  plants,  which  included 
Peacock,  Reynolds  Hole,  Peter  Grieve,  and  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  (golden  edged).    Miss  Pond,  and  Mrs. 


Rousby  (silver  edged).  The  best  3  Golden  Tricolors  sent 
out  in  1872-73,  or  to  be  sent  out,  came  from  Mr.  Turner, 
and  consisted  of  Miss  Morris,  Mrs.  H.  Little,  and 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge  was  2d,  with 
Marie  Stuart,  Mrs.  H.  Little,  and  Brilliant.  Mr.  Bull 
had  Brilliant,  E.  H.  Reynard,  and  Mrs.  H.  Little.  The 
best  new  Golden  Tricolor  was  Golden  Queen,  staged  by 
Mr.  Pestridge  ;  and  Mr.  Turner  came  in  2d  and  3d 
with  Miss  Morris  and  Rainbow.  The  3  best  Silver 
Tricolors  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  his  plants  being  Lady 
B.  Brydges,  Dolly  Varden,  and  Mtss  Pond.  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  were  2d  with  Mrs.  Rousby,  Duchess  of 
Dorset,  and  Her  Majesty.  Dolly  Varden,  shown  by  Mr. 
Turner,  proved  the  best  Silver  Tricolor,  the  2d  best 
Wrighton,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe.  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  had  the  3  best  new  Gold  and 
Bronze  varieties :  they  were  Mrs.  Harrison  Weir,  Chieftain, 
and  W.  E.  Gumbleton  ;  2d,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  with  Countess, 
Marechal  McMahon,  and  Pacha.  The  best  new  Gold 
and  Bronze  was  the  Shah,  shown  by  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing.  The  best  6  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  ;  the  best  new 
Zonal  was  Miranda,  staged  by  the  same,  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  carmine-pink  centre,  of  large  size  and  good 
substance.  The  next  best  was  Prince  Arthur,  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  flower,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Mr.  Turner 
had  the  best  6  new  Nosegay  Pelargoniums,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  best  new  Nosegay  no  award  was  made.  Mr. 
Turner  had  the  best  Show  Pelargonium  in  Protector, 
very  fine,  the  2d  best  in  Scottish  Chieftain,  and  the 
3d  best  in  Favourite.  The  best  4  new  Show  Pelargoniums 
were  also  staged  by  Mr.  Turner,  ?nd  consisted  of  King- 
craft, Achievement,  Conquest,  and  Prime  Minister — nice 
young  well-flowered  plants,  bearing  blossoms  of  fine 
quality.  Mr.  Turner  atso  had  the  best  4  new  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  consisting  of  the  Shah,  Beatrice,  Jewel, 
and  another.  The  best  new  Fancy  was  the  Shah.  The 
best  3  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  were  of  but  ordinary 
merit. 

Fuchsias. 

These  elegant  plants  were  better  shown  at  Bath  than 
we  have  seen  them  since  the  Society's  first  provincial  show 
at  Bury,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  were  remark- 
ably well  done.  The  best  6  in  class  n  were  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox,  gr.  to  Miss  Barrow,  Bath,  who  had 
the  old  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  still  a  most  charming 
Fuchsia,  Roderick  Dhu,  Marginata,  Pauline,  Annie,  and 
British  Sailor  ;  2d,  Mr.  J.  Lye,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay, 
who  had  Red  Rover,  Rose  of  Castille,  Perfection,  Schillec, 
Pauline,  and  Mrs.  J.  Doel,  a  light  variety  much  in  the 
way  of  Arabella.  Mr.  T.  King  was  placed  3d  with  some 
nice  plants  also.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  6  varieties 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mould,  Primrose  Hill,  Bath,  had  the  best  ; 
the  sorts  being  Lustre,  a  good  exhibition  variety,  Tristram 
Shandy,  Schiller,  Arabella,  Rose  of  Castille,  and  Venus 
de  Medici.  Mr.  W,  C.  Drummond  came  next,  with 
Wave  of  Life,  a  charming  gold-leaved  exhibition  variety  ; 
Rose  of  Castille,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  Marginata, 
Arabella,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  two  last  being  alike. 
The  best  4  plants  were  also  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Willcox, 
who  had  Vainqueur  de  Puebla,  Maid  of  Kent,  Excellent, 
and  Arabella ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox  being  2d.  The  best 
specimen  plant  was  Marginata,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox, 
a  capital  plant ;  the  next  best  Turban,  a  dark  variety,  from 
Mr.  Lye. 

Liliums. 

The  best  group  of  9  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  varieties  of  L.  fulgens,  aurantiacum  Thun- 
bergianum,  Excelsum,  Eximium  (a  capital  plant),  aura- 
tum  and  martagon.  A  collection  was  also  staged  by  Mr. 
Bull.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  6  varieties  there  was  no 
competition,  nor  in  class  86,  for  4  pots  of  Lilium  auratum. 

Clematis. 
The  only  exhibitors  of  6  varieties  were  Messrs.  G, 
Jackman  &Son,  who  had  some  nicely  grown  and  flowered 
plants.  They  consisted  of  Jackmanni,  Mrs.  James  Bate- 
man,  Rubella,  Alexandra,  Magnifica,  and  lanuginosa 
nivea.  In  a  supplementary  group,  staged  by  the  same 
exhibitors,  was  a  plant  of  lanuginosa,  having  enormous 
flowers  fully  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  broad 
segments.  The  best  specimen  was  C.  Thomas  Moore, 
admirably  grown  and  flowered,  from  the  same  exhibitors; 
and  a  plant  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Veitch,  Exeter.  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son  also  staged 
some  fine  seedlings  of  great  promise. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  various  classes  for  cut  flowers  were  unusually  well  re- 
presented, and  made  a  very  effective  floral  display  in  the 
first  tent.  The  best  24  bunches  of  cut  flowers  in  class  36, 
were  a  magnificent  lot  staged  by  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons — 
valuable  flowers,  set  up  with  the  most  commendable  taste. 
The  collection  comprised  AUamanda  cathartica,  A. 
grandiflora,  A.  Hendersoni,  A.  nobilis,  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  D.  crassinoda,  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  E. 
eximia  superba,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni,  E.  Massoni  major, 
E.  ampullacea  obbata,  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora,  Ixora 
amboynensis,  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  I.  Colei,  the  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  Laelia  purpu- 
rata.  Mr,  W.  Cross,  the  Gardens,  Melchet  Park,  was 
2d,  having  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Echites.boliviemis, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Stephanotis  floribunda,*  Cleroden- 
dron  Thompsonas,  &c.  Messrs.  F.  Perkins,  and  Kelway 
&  Son,  also  staged  good  flowers.  Miss  M.  A.  Baines, 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  was  1st  with  12  bunches  in  the 
amateurs'  class,  staging  a  nice  lot,  which  included  Ixora 
coccinea,  I.  Colei,  I.  aurantiaca,  I.  amboynensis,  Dendro- 
bium  densiflorum,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  AUamanda  nobilis, 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  Dipladenia  marmorata,  and  D. 
amabilis.  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens, 
was  2d  with  some  charming  flowers,  among  which 
Orchids  were  well  represented.  Cut  Pyrethrums  and 
Antirrhinums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  anp 
Turner,  and  that  the  sum  of  £2  should  be  given  for  six 
spikes  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  for  great  congratulation 
among  florists,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  with  so  much 
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spoil  to  divide  among  them  only  one  collection  of 
6  spikes  should  be  staged.  The  best  12  bunches  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gabriel,  the  same 
number  of  doubles  by  Mr.  Evans,  but  there  was  nothing 
calling  for  special  mention. 

Hoses  were  shown  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  John  Cranston  came  out  in  strong  force 
on  this  occasion,  staging  the  best  48  varieties,  single 
blooms,  in  class  43,  and  the  best  24,  3  trusses  of  each, 
in  class  45.  In  the  former  class  the  best  flowers  were 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Marquis  de  Mortemart,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  La  Esmeralda,  Marquise 
de  Gibot,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Princess  Beatrice,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Centifolia  rosea,  Dupuy  Jamain,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Victor  Verdier,  Monsieur  Noman,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Madame  Furtado,  John  Hopper,  Madame 
Vidot,  President  Thiers,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Clotilde 
Rillaud,  and  Marguerite  Dombrain.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  2d,  and  their  stand  included  fine  examples 
of  Miss  Poole,  Monsieur  Noman,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Baronne  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild,  Duchesse  d'Aosta,  Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Annie  Laxton,  Edward  Morren.  Madame  Clert, 
Nardy  Freres,  Fisher  Holmes,  Charles  Verdier,  and  Rey- 
nolds Hole.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  3d.  Mr.  Cranston's  24 
included  Julia  Touvais,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  La  France, 
Marquise  de  Gibot,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  President  Thiers, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  La  Esmeralda,  Lyonnais,  Horace 
Vernet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Annie  Laxton,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  Victor  Verdier,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  ^Mon- 
sieur Noman,  Edward  Morren,  Francois  Lacharme, 
Madame  Jacquin,  Marshal  Niel  and  Madame  Fur- 
tado. Messrs.  Paul  had  the  2d  prize,  and  their  stand 
included  fine  examples  of  John  Hopper,  Mons.  Noman, 
Victor  Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Clotilde  Rol- 
land,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Vicomtesse  de  Vesins,  Mar- 
quise de  Gibot,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Annie 
Laxton,  very  fine  indeed,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  The 
best  12  in  class  46  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  War- 
minster, and  included  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marechal  Niel, 
Dr.  Andry,  Madlle.  E.  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marquis 
de  Castellane,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  and  Madame  Braw.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Camm  was 
2d,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Warminster,  3d.  The  best  6  Roses 
were  staged  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  the  varieties  being 
La  France,  Clotilde  Rolland,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Edward 
Morren,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Baroness  Rothschild. 
A  box  of  cut  blooms  of  the  new  Tea-scented  Rose  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  also  one  of  Annie  Laxton,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

In  the  open  class  the  best  12  blooms  of  Pinks  were 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  The  flowers  were  large,  full, 
and  finely  laced,  the  sorts  Rev.  Geo.  Jeans,  Mildred,  Lord 
Kirkcaldy,  Device,  Attraction,  Bertram,  Nina,  Genevieve, 
Princess  Frederick  William,  Ernest,  Godfrey,  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Mr.  H.  Hooper  and  Mr.  J.  Hooper  were 
2d  and  3d.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gr. 
to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  was  1st,  staging  very 
fine  blooms  of  Mildred,  Rosy  Gem,  Annie  Chater,  Lord 
Kirkcaldy,  Device,  Genevieve,  Nina,  Bertram,  Godfrey, 
Edith,  Constance,  and  Princess  Frederick  William. 
Mr.  H.  Catley  was  placed  2d.  English  show  Pansics 
were  fairly  represented  ;  fancy  Pansies  were  better  done, 
some  very  fine  flowers  being  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Hooper. 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Lainghad  a  stand  of  cut  blooms 
of  each,  not  for  competition.  The  fancy  varieties  were 
very  fine,  and  included  such  fine  new  varieties  as  Picotee 
J.  B.  Downie,  Richard  Dean,  J.  Russell,  Buttercup,  and 
A.  Crombie. 

Bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  Perennial  Floxoers  formed 
a  very  effective  feature.  The  best  24  bunches  came 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  comprised  Lilies,  Irises, 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Pasonies, 
Brodiasa  congesta,  Armeria  alpina  grandiflora,  &c.  The 
best  12  bunches  in  the  amateurs'  class  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Lakin,  Chipping  Norton  ;  this  stand  included  such  good 
things  as  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Delphinium  formosum, 
double  white  Rocket,  Campanula  glomerata,  Dianthus 
floribundus,  Geum  coccineum,  Crucianella  stylosa,  and 
Myosotis  Impiiratrice  Elizabeth.  This  was  a  nice  assort- 
ment, the  bunches  being  set  up  with  great  taste  and 
care.  Collections  of  cut  blooms  of  double  Pyrethrums 
were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son;  and  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Bristol,  had  cut 
examples  of  Irises,  Pansies,  &c.  A  large  basket  of  the 
true  white  self  Pansy  Great  Eastern  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Table  Decorations,  &c. 

The  table  decorations  presented  no  special  features. 
They  were  fewer  in  number  than  on  previous  occasions, 
and  no  attempt  was  made,  probably  wisely,  to  exhibit 
them  by  artificial  light.  The  1st  prize  for  a  vase  for  the 
drawing-room  table  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  gr.  to  Lady  Mackworlh,  Clifton.  It  consisted 
of  a  trumpet-shaped  vase  with  a  circular  base,  and  a 
slender  stem  supporting  in  the  centre  three  cornets.  The 
flowers  were  well  selected,  not  too  crowded,  and,  so  far 
as  the  three  cornets  were  concerned,  somewhat  novel  in 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  purple-flowered  Statice,  a 
yellow  Verbascuro,  and  fronds  of  Adiantum. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  the  1st  prize  went  to  Miss 
Harris,  of  Salisbury.  The  composition  consisted  of  three 
trumpet-shaped  glasses,  the  central  one  adorned  with 
light  grasses  and  Bougainvillea,  and  each  with  a  triplet  of 
secondary  cornets  filled  with  drooping  Fuchsias.  Small 
vases  with  single  blooms  of  Spanish  Iris  studded  the  table, 
and  gave  a  pretty  effect,  though  such  things  are  felt  to 
be  encumbrances  on  the  dinner-table,  and  are  very  likely 
to  be  overturned  by  the  attendants. 

Miss  Blair,  who  received  the  2d  prize,  seems  to  have 
reached  the  limits  of  her  inventive  powers.  Her  arrange- 
ments arc  becoming  so  stereotyped,  that  it  is  easy  to 


recognise  her  handiwork  without  looking  at  the  labels. 
The  same  may  be  said,  doubtless,  of  all  great  artists,  but 
the  greatest  know  how  to  infuse  variety,  and  excite 
interest  even  in  the  most  hackneyed  of  subjects. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Cheltenham,  who  took  the  3d  prize, 
had  a  beautiful  centre-piece,  the  fault  of  which  was  that 
it  was  slightly  too  crowded,  and  moreover  took  up  too 
much  room  on  the  table. 

The  4th  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chelten- 
ham, who  contributed  a  very  rich  design,  but  who  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  proper  use  of  table  napkins.  Almost 
all  the  dinner-table  decorators  seem  to  forget  that  the 
comfort  of  the  diners  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered, 
and  that  to  give  the  guests  flowers  to  eat,  as  some  to  all 
appearance  wish  to  do,  is  a  perversion  of  cesthetic 
ingenuity.     The  bouquets  call  for  no  special  comment. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  was  most  meagre,  in  comparison  with  the  excel- 
lent displays  made  at  Birmingham  by  Messrs.  Barron  & 
Son,  of  Elvaston,  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  and 
others  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  only  redeeming  feature 
in  the  department  was  the  striking  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  Japanese  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Young  of  the  Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming,  Surrey. 
A  large  half-circular  space  of  ground  was  allotted 
to  Mr.  Young  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  tent,  and  by 
bringing  from  Godalming  several  loads  of  old  tree  stumps 
Mr.  Young  was  enabled  to  show  his  specialities  in  a  way 
that  has  never  been  so  successfully  done  at  any  of  the 
provincial  shows.  The  rootery,  as  we  may  well  call  it, 
was  very  tastefully  arranged,  the  front  being  to  a  sufficient 
extent  covered  with  hardy  Ferns,  Ivy,  and  such-like  creep- 
ing plants.  Amongst  the  more  remarkable  of  the  subjects 
exhibited,  and  which  included  nearly  all  of  the  hardy  (or 
half-hardy)  plants  introduced  from  Japan,  were  handsome, 
though  necessarily  small  examples  of  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  its  class;  several  of  the 
new  Acers,  such  as  A.  limbatum,  A.  longifolium,  A.  orna- 
tum,  A.  palmatifidum,  and  its  variety  roseo-marginatum,  a 
very  scarce  plant,  A.  dissectum,  A.  polymorphum  atropur- 
pureum,  &c. ;  Biota semper-aurea,  a  dwarf  compactgrowing 
plant,  that  has  the  good  character  of  retaining  its  golden- 
tinted  variegation  all  the  year  round;  several  of  the  elegant 
Rctinosporas,  as  R.  plumosa  variegata  alba,  R.  nana 
aurea,  a  dwarf  bush  ;  Thuja  pygmasa,  more  dwarf  still  ; 
Taxodium  sempervivum  variegatum,  a  most  distinct  plant, 
the  tips  of  the  numerous  branchlets  being  tipped  with  white; 
several  of  the  new  seedling  green-leaved  Aucubas,  remark- 
able for  their  hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  fine  foliage, 
and  free,  berry-bearing  capacities  ;  Ligustrum  coriaceum, 
an  evergreen  plant  with  stout,  dark,  glossy  green  foliage, 
flowering  in  the  style  and  with  much  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Laurustinus ;  Euonymus  elegantissima,  the 
handsomest  of  all  its  class,  and  the  new  Chinese 
Juniper,  of  the  glories  of  which  we  have  all  seen 
or  heard  so  much.  These  are,  of  course,  only  a 
tithe  of  the  good  things  in  Mr.  Young's  superb  group, 
which  also  of  course  included  smaller  plants  of  all  the 
novelties  of  this  particular  class.  There  has  always  been 
a  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  Japanese  plants  of 
this  character  in  the  way  of  finding  a  suitable  place  for 
them,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  great  feature  may  be 
made  in  any  garden  by  growing  a  collection  in  the  way 
Mr.  Maurice  Young  has  been  bold  enough  to  point  out. 
The  winners  of  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  12  were  Messrs. 
Maule  &  Sons,  of  Bristol,  they,  so  far  as  we  know,  being 
the  only  exhibitors.  For  a  single  specimen,  Mr.  Cooling, 
of  Bath,  had  the  1st  prize,  for  a  nice  specimen  of  Biota 
orientalis  elegantissima  aurea.  Mr.  Fowler,  Castle  Ken- 
nedy, sent  several  small  plants  of  his  new  Abies  Doug- 
lasii  Stairii,  a  whitish  variegated  form,  which,  as  illus- 
trated by  a  fine  specimen  some  8  feet  high  at  Castle 
Kennedy,  produces  a  most  telling  effect  in  early  spring. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Prizes. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  these  prizes  are 
offered  by  the  Veitch  Memorial  trustees  for  competition 
amongst  the  bona  fide  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  subjects  of  the  competition  on  this  (the  first) 
occasion,  being  Grapes  and  specimen  plants,  selected 
from  the  various  collections  to  which  the  plants  or  fruit 
required  to  be  shown  may  belong.  The  prizes  in  each  of 
the  six  classes  were  of  the  same  value — the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  and  the  sum  of  £$  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  some  consolation  to  Mr.  Barnes,  after  his  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  to  find  himself  the 
winner  of  two  out  of  the  six  prizes  in  the  class  for  the 
most  meritorious  stove  plant  in  flower,  with  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  flowered  'plant  of  Franciscea 
confertiflora  that  '  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see ; 
and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  a  green- 
house subject  with  Phcenocoma  prolifera,  a  speci- 
men not  by  any  means  the  largest  in  the  show,  but 
in  the  matter  of  growth,  health,  and  flowering,  in  all 
respects  an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Baines'  superior 
style  of  cultivation.  The  prize  for  the  most  meritorious 
specimen  Orchid  in  flower  was  won  deservedly  and  well 
by  Mr.  Gurney  Keel,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Gore  Langton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Newton  Park,  Bath,  who  staged  a  superb  example 
of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  having  no  less  than  28  perfectly 
developed  spikes  of  flower,  and  which  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  species  that  has  ever 
been  shown,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  fulfilled  the 
prediction  made  in  our  "Notes  from  the  West."  Practical 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  especially  Grape 
growers,  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear  that  in  the 
class  lor  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  Black  Grapes  the 
winner  was  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Caslle  Gardens.  Led- 
bury, who  has  for  years  been  a  good  exhibitor,  and  more- 
over a  strong  supporter  of  the  extension  system  of 
Vine  culture.  Mr.  Coleman's  Black  Hamburghs  on  this 
occasion  were  such  that  any  man  might  feel  proud  to 
show  ;  further  praise  we  need  not  give.  The  Muscats 
of  Alexandria,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  Blenk- 
horn,  Esq. ,  were  also  of  rare  quality,  and  stood  first  for  the 
prize  ;  and  in  the  class  for  White  Grapes  not  Muscats,  the 


award  of  the  judges  fell  to  Mr.  Johnson,  gr.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Savernake  Forest,  who  had  hand- 
some bunches  of  what  appeared  to  be  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. 

Fruit. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  so  large  as  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  provincial  shows,  but  still, 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  not  much  room  for  grumbling. 
Only  one  collection  of  12  dishes  was  staged  in  that  class, 
but  as  it  contained  excellent  Black  Grapes,  capital  Pines, 
one  of  them  being  a  particularly  good  Queen,  first-class 
dishes  of  Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  Peaches,  a  1st 
prize  was  awarded.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Wilson,  gr., 
Castle  Hill,  South  Moulton,  Devon.  The  premier  award 
for  three  Pines  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gr.,  to 
T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  with  three  Queens, 
weighing  15  lb.  6  oz.  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington, 
was  2d,  and  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  was 
3d,  with  first-rate  examples  of  the  same  variety.  Ex- 
amples of  much  excellence  were  also  contributed  by  three 
other  exhibitors.  For  a  single  fruit  of  any  variety,  a 
Queen,  weighing  5  lb.  4  oz.,  and  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Ward,  came  in  1st ;  Mr.  Miles  being  again  2d, 
and  Mr.  Selwood  3d,  heavy  fruit  in  both  cases  being 
staged.  There  were  eight  competitors  in  this  class. 
For  a  single  dish  of  Black  Grapes  there  was  an  excellent 
competition,  nine  exhibitors  putting  in  an  appearance,  with 
a  capital  lot  of  fruit.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  gr.,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  with  a  sample  as 
perfect  in  bunch,  berry  and  colour,  as  could  be  desired  ; 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  these  had  been  after- 
wards selected  for  the  bestowal  of  a  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal  and  its  substantial  accompaniment.  The  2d 
honours  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  gr.  to  the  Marquis"  of 
Aylesbury,  whose  bunches  were  also  of  good  size  and 
proportion,  the  berries  rather  wanting  in  size,  but 
excellent  in  colour.  Much  smaller  bunches,  but  in 
other  respects  '  very  perfect  examples,  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
Worsley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  were  placed  3d. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  White  Grapes,  Mr. 
James  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  Blenkhorn,  Esq.,  Waterdale, 
S*.  Helens,  Lancashire,  took  first  honours,  with 
good,  compact,  and  fairly  well  finished  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria ;]  Mr.  Johnson,  Savernake,  again  coming 
into  the  2d  place,  and  Mr.  G.  Sage,  Ashridge,  3d.  The 
2d  prize  Grapes  we  took  to  be  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  in  all  respects  a  most  admirable  sample  of 
that  excellent  variety.  Eight  other  dishes  were  shown 
in  competition,  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  the  reckless 
style  in  which  some  of  the  Muscats  was  shown,  many 
fine  bunches  having  been  cut  and  staged  while  the 
berries  were  yet  green.  The  class  for  a  basket  of 
Grapes,  of  12  lb.  weight,  was  not  a  particularly  strong 
one,  the  quality  ruling  rather  low  in  the  unplaced 
division.  A  good  sample  of  Muscats,  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Smith,  came  in  for  the  1st  prize,  the  2d  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Ames, 
Esq.,  who  had  some  capital  Black  Hamburghs  ;  and 
the  3d  to  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  with  the  same  variety. 
In  the  class  for  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  three  bunches 
of  each,  only  one  lot  of  any  merit  were  shown.  This  con- 
consisted  of  exceedingly  good  examples  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whit- 
bourn,  Esq.,  and  the  premier  award  was  voted.  Thirteen 
single  dishes  of  Peaches  were  shown  in  that  class,  and 
amongst  them  were  as  fine  samples  as  could  possibly  be 
desired.  The  1st  prize  dish,  contributed  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene,  was  an  especially  fine 
one,  being  perfect  in  size  and  colour.  The  variety  was  said 
to  be  the  Royal  George,  but  this  appeared  to  be  doubtful. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Scammell  3d,  the  pro- 
ductions in  both  instances  being  of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. Nectarines  were  also  particularly  well  shown,  in 
numbers  the  same  as  the  Peaches.  Elruge  was  the  winning 
variety  in  every  case,  and  wonderfully  fine  it  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex  ;  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Grant,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Withington  Hall,  Cheshire ;  who  took 
the  awards  in  the  order  named.  Violette  Hative,  and  the 
Pitmaston Orange,  werealsouncommonly  well  represented. 
Mr.  Coleman's  excellent  Brown  Turkey  Figsagain  carried 
him  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  that  fruit,  the  same 
variety  being  shown  by  Mr.  Sage,  who  was  2d.  In  the 
class  for  a  single  dish  of  Cherries  there  was  nothing  to 
beat  the  Black  Tartarians  shown  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
although  the  Eltons  contributed  by  Mr.  Beck,  Crickel 
House,  Wimborne,  which  came  in  2d,  were  very  good. 
Strawberries  were  represented  to  the  extent  of  something 
like  40  dishes,  and,  as  a  whole,  we  thought  them  very 
good,  and  a  single  dish  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brickell,  gr.  to  J.  Orred,  Esq.,  especially  so.  This 
was  of  course  1st  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish  ;  and  the 
best  6  dishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  Holder,  Preslbury,  near 
Cheltenham.  Melons  were  represented— 16  green-fleshed 
and  11  scarlet-fleshed  varieties.  In  the  former  class  the 
1st  prize  was  most  appropriately  won  by  a  good  fruit  of 
the  variety  Victory  of  Bath,  shown  by  Mr.  Coleman;  a 
selected  form  of  the  same  variety,  staged  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  being  2d,  and  Gem  of  the 
West,  from  Mr.  A.  Morse,  3d.  A  nice  Scarlet  Gem, 
sent  by  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar, 
Polesden,  Dorking,  was  1st  in  the  other  class  ;  a  hybrid, 
from  Mr.  J.  Read,  Arley  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich,  coming 
in  2d,  and  a  Moreton  Hall,  from  Mr.  Coleman,  3d.  In 
the  class  for  fruit  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  a  1st 
prize  was  most  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Brickell,  who 
contributed  a  remarkable  dish  of  King  of  the  Pippin 
Apples,  preserved  in  the  freshest  and  most  perfect  manner ; 
and  a  fine  dish  of  the  old  Scotch  Bonnet  Capsicum  gained 
for  Mr.  A.  Moore  a  prize  of  equal  value. 

Vegetables. 

The  Bath  show  will  be  remembered  for  some  time  to 
come  by  vegetable  growers,  this  being,  we  think,  decid- 
edly the  best  department  in  the  whole  show,  and  cer- 
tainly better  in  every  respect  than  any  display  of  vegetables 
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that  has  been  made  at  any  of  the  provincial  shows  since 
Manchester.  In  nearly  every  instance,  and  this  remark 
applies  also  to  cottagers,  the  vegetables  shown  were  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  as  a  consequence  the  competition 
was  of  the  most  spirited  description.  Strange  to  say,  in 
the  class  in  which  we  had  expected  to  see  the  greatest 
amount  of  local  rivalry  there  was  the  poorest  competition. 
This  was  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  limited  to 
gardeners  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  or  Wiltshire. 
For  a  collection  of  15  dishes,  to  include  not  more  than 
4  dishes  of  different  varieties  of  Potatos,  the  1st  prize  in  a 
very  strong  class  was  won  by  Mr.  James  Holder,  Prest- 
bury.  Here  were  exceedingly  fine  Asparagus,  Nonpareil 
Cabbage,  White  Tripoli  Onions,  Tomatos,  Peas,  Turnips, 
Globe  Artichokes,  Cucumbers,  &c.  The  only  weak 
dish  in  the  collection  was  one  of  Mushrooms,  which 
ought  never  to  be  shown  so  large  as  they  were  here  ;  Mr. 
J.  Turk,  The  Railway  Cottage,  Cheltenham,  was  2d,  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  3d.  Mr.  Turk 
showed  nearly  the  same  sorts  as  the  1st  prize  winner. 
Mr.  Miles'  products  were  remarkably  good,  and  though 
he  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  attempted  a  decent 
arrangement,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  tell  against  the 
weighty  arguments  introduced  by  the  others.  Mr.  Cox, 
Madresfield,  was  beaten  in  this  class,  only,  however,  to 
come  out  the  stronger  in  the  competition  for  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.'s  Challenge  Cup,  which  he  won.  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  Bentham  Gardens,  Alston,  Mr.  W.  Fisher,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Colonel  Bailey,  were  also  strong  exhibitors.  Fifteen 
competed  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Peas,  the  best  being 
William  the  1st,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Turk  ;  Laxton's  Alpha, 
whose  exhibitor's  name  we  did  not  learn,  was  2d  ;  and 
Laxton's  Supreme,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Fawley 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  came  in  3d.  Never  at  any 
exhibition  have  we  seen  finer  Asparagus  put  upon  a 
stage  :  it  was  quite  as  large  as  the  large  samples  brought 
over  from  Paris,  and  vastly  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
each  head  showed  from  3  to  4  inches  of  green  growth, 
which  looked  like  eating  tender  and  good.  Prizes  were 
offered  in  the  schedule  for  100  heads  of  Asparagus,  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  100  heads  of  Conover's  Colossal,  but 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  all  cut  from  the 
same  bed.  Potatos  were  also  uncommonly  well  repre- 
sented, both  as  to  number  and  quality.  Mona's  Pride, 
splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Burridge,  gr.  to  F, 
Butler,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  1st  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of 
kidneys  ;  fine  samples  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  shown  by  Mr. 
Willis,  Bathwick  Hall,  and  Haigh's  Kidney,  staged  by 
Mr.  Rooker,  gr.  to  Major  Gretton,  Colon  Hall,  Sudbury, 
came  in  2d  and  3d  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  f.  Mattock, 
Headington,  near  Oxford,  had  the  best  varieties  of  kidney 
Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Prolific  and  "The 
Shiner."  Giant  King,  capital  examples  of  which  came 
from  Mr.  Rooker,  were  1st  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish 
of  second  early  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Rooker  also  had  the 
best  three  sorts  of  a  similar  type.  Tomatos,  too,  were 
shown  in  fine  order  by  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Miles— the  first  three  gentlemen  se- 
curing the  awards  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Coleman 
with  a  good  strain  of  the  large  red,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
with  the  Orangefield.  Cucumbers,  almost  without  an 
exception,  were  represented  very  coarsely,  and  again 
the  popular  Mushroom  was  shown  much  too  large. 
The  Onion  class  was  a  particularly  good  one,  finer  speci- 
mens at  the  time  of  year  it  would,  we  should  think,  be 
aimost  impossible  to  get.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  who  was 
xst,  had  wonderfully  fine  White  Tripoli,  some  of  them 
measuring  nearly  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  same 
variety  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  Oarkell  and  Mr.  E.  Smith, 
who  took  the  other  prizes.  The  schedule  contained  a 
class  for  a  collection  of  sweet  and  pot  herbs,  and  a  most 
appreciative  and  even  extensive  assortment  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Cross,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Lousada,  Esq.,  Sidmouth, 
Devon.  Something  like  50  distinct  plants  were  repre- 
sented, tastefully  arranged,  and  capitally  labelled.  The 
first  prize  was  accorded  to  them.  For  the  handsome 
Challenge  Cup  offered  for  competition  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter&  Co.,  the  competition  was  first-rate,  the  great  fight 
lying  between  the  last  year's  winner  at  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Lumsden,  and  Mr.  Cox,  Madresfield— the  latter,  however, 
came  in  first  with  a  collection  of  rare  excellence,  including 
exceedingly  large  Victoria  Rhubarb.  Atkin's  Matchless 
Cabbage,  very  fine ;  superb  Artichokes,  Turnips,  white 
Naples  Onions,  &c.  ;  a  fine  brace  each  of  Telegraph  and 
Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumbers  ;  six  varieties  of  Peas,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Laxton's  valuable  intro- 
ductions ;  very  fine  Little  Heath  and  Cox's  Golden  Gem 
Melons,  &c.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Lumsden 
was  2d,  and  a  very  good  second  too,  as  those  who  know 
the  style  of  his  productions  may  well  imagine.  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  strong 
competition  for  their  liberal  prizes  for  50  pods  each  of 
any  three  varieties  of  Mr.  Laxton's  Peas.  The  best  in  all 
respects  came  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  the  varie- 
ties being  William  the  1st,  Superlative,  and  Popular. 
The  same  varieties,  well  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Pragnell,  gr., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  were  ad,  Mr.  Cross  was  3d,  and 
Mr.  G.  Brown  4th. 

_  The  Cottager's  Classes  were  generally  full,  but  the  sub- 
jects staged  appeared  generally  as  if  they  had  been  grown 
in  market  gardens.  All  the  vegetables  staged  were  fine, 
but  probably  a  liberal  interpretation  was  put  upon  the 
term  "cottager."  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  a  small 
tent  by  themselves. 

The  Implement  Department. 
This  department  is  mostly  more  or  less  disappointing. 
Exhibitors  and  practical  horticulturists  would  hardly 
agree,  possibly,  in  the  definition  of  the  term.  By  imple- 
ments the  latter  would  mean  tools  and  aids  to  culture, 
wnue  the  former  evidently  interpret  the  term  as  extend- 
ing to  hothouses,  boilers,  lawn-mowers,  garden  chairs, 
vases,  wirework,  summer-houses,  &c.  It  is  singular  that 
boilers  and  kiwn-mowers  are  almost  the  only  proper 
implements  shown.  One  looks  in  vajn  for  a  spade;  a 
billhook,  a  fork,  a  scythe,  or  even  a  knife,  unless  on  the 
stand  of  a  seedsman.  Glass  Houses  generally  ' '  take  "  in  the 
implement  department,  and  it  is  especially  so  here.  There 


is  not  very  much  novelty  among  them,  but  the  local  manu- 
facturers muster  in  great  force,  and  show  some  very  good 
work.  Mr.  Rendle  also  comes  down  in  great  force,  with 
a  glass  pavilion  over  200  feet  long  and  13  wide  and 
12  high,  which  forms  a  glass  tent  for  various  exhibitors 
to  display  such  wares  as  would  hardly  be  safe  under 
canvas.  Another  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  official 
catalogue;  while  all  along  one  side  of  his  pavilion  Mr. 
Rendle  shows  his  inventions,  from  their  simple  origin  in 
a  square  of  glass  spanning  two  grooved  bricks,  up  through 
his  larger  protector,  fruit  growers'  hand-light,  boxes  of  all 
sizes,  to  glass  walls,  glass  coping,  with  cheese-cloth  fronts, 
bidding  at  least  ioa  of  frost  defiance  in  the  spring ; 
greenhouses,  vineries,  conservatories,  &c, — the  chief 
merit  of  them  all  being  their  cheapness,  efficiency,  and 
portability.  We  heard  on  the  spot  that  a  man  put 
the  glass  in  the  entire  roof  of  the  pavilion  in  a  little 
more  than  a  day  of  13  hours  ;  the  glass  roof  of  the  other 
pavilion  was  put  in  in  20  minutes.  We  have,  however, 
our  doubts  as  to  their  stability  in  a  high  wind. 

Messrs.  Tuck  &  Pike,  of  Bath,  show  a  nice  assortment 
of  hothouses,  glazed  on  the  simple  principle  of  dry 
glazing,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brass  bolts 
ani  strips  of  lead  as  covering  bars.  Curvilinear  roofs 
are  thus  formed  without  the  aid  of  bent  glass,  and  the 
work  is  strong  and  durable.  These  exhibitors  show  a 
circular  rosery  with  a  glass  roof,  a  charming  centre  for  a 
Rose  or  any  other  garden.  The  iron  pillars  are  coiled 
round  with  wire,  standing  out  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
Roses  being  conveniently  trained  to  them.  They  also 
show  a  nice  curvilinear  house,  several  lean-to  vineries  or 
greenhouses,  a  quantity  of  frames,  boilers  (Lumby's 
patent  upright),  lawn  mowers,  garden  chairs,  vases,  plant 
stages,  wirework,  &c. — a  large  and  interesting  exhibition. 

Mr.  Parham,  of  Bath,  and  Oxford  Street,  London, 
shows  a  lofty,  roomy,  ornamental  conservatory,  already 
sold ;  two  fine  lean-to  greenhouses  or  vineries,  glass 
Peach  walls,  glass  wall  copings,  a  small  ornamental  con- 
servatory, Melon  frames,  plant  preservers,  garden  chairs, 
lawn-mowers,  vapourising  stoves,  and  other  things, 
making  a  very  interesting  exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  the  Finsbury  Steam  Joinery 
Works,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  shows  a  large  assortment 
of  wooden  houses  of  various  forms,  and  adapted  for 
almost  all  purposes  ;  a  nice  roomy  conservatory,  and  a 
half-span  or  curved  ditto,  both  ventilated  over  the  roof, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Cranston's  houses  ;  wall  covers 
of  various  kinds,  in  the  way  of  Fleming's  glass  walls  ;  a 
capital  glass  wall  coping  ;  a  sharp  angular  Peach  case  of 
great  height,  glass  on  each  side,  and  said  to  be  adjustable 
in  hot  weather,  as  it  would  need  to  be  to  enable  a  leaf 
to  live  in  the  burning  apex  of  such  a  roof.  These  look  a 
business-like  lot  of  houses,  substantial  and  durable. 

Mr.  Cranston  shows  his  patent  conservatory  with  per- 
forated floor  and  stages  complete,  flanked  on  each  side 
with  a  frame  or  pit— a  useful  arrangement,  as  the  pit 
could  readily  be  warmed  from  the  house  without  trouble 
or  additional  expense.  Mr.  Cranston  also  shows  a  small 
Pine-house,  glass  wall,  &c. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Nottingham,  shows  a  pretty  conser- 
vatory and  span-roofed  house,  and  Messrs.  Messenger,  of 
Loughborough,  good  examples  of  their  useful  houses,  a 
span-roof  conservatory  and  vinery,  also  their  boilers,  &c. 

The  Messrs.  Dennis  of  Chelmsford  make  a  large  display 
of  their  well-known  houses,  showing  a  highly  ornamen- 
tal conservatory,  span-roofed  houses,  ridge-and-furrow 
orchard-houses,  vinery  and  small  greenhouses  ;  also  their 
well-known  boilers. 

Mr.  Ormson,  of  Stanley  Bridge,  London,  brings  a 
house  to  form  an  exhibition  stand  for  the  distribution  of 
circulars,  &c,  and  also  as  a  sample  of  his  well-known 
substantial  work.  The  putty  is  entirely  protected  from 
the  weather  in  the  house.  It  is  a  capital  span-roofed 
house,  with  ventilation  and  everything  complete,  ready 
for  use.     He  also  shows  one  of  his  boilers. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Grantham,  exhibits  a  small  greenhouse 
and  a  number  of  his  span-roof  plant  protectors  and  boxes. 

Mr.  N.  Voice,  of  Horley,  Surrey,  shows  his  patent  ven- 
tilated frames  and  plant  boxes,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  that  the  entire  top  is  lifted  up  by  a  rack  and 
screw. 

Mr.  Tillett,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  shows  Gilbert's 
registered  hand-lights  in  great  variety  and  in  endless  sizes. 

Messrs.  Boulton  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  have  an  extensive 
display  of  their  handlights  and  frames,  waterings  pots, 
garden  chairs,  engines,  lawn-mowers,  tables,  &c,  a  rich 
and  varied  assortment  of  garden  furniture. 

Mr.  Deards,  of  Harlow,  Essex,  has  a  good  example  of 
his  span  and  lean-to  houses  for  amateurs,  and  his  useful 
mode  of  spiral  heating,  a  model  of  which  is  shown  as  set 
in  brickwork,  and  also  numbers  of  his  upright  iron  stoves, 
one  of  which  is  at  work. 

Mr.  Horley,  of  Teddington,  Beds,  exhibits  a  house  and 
quantities  of  portable  frames  illustrating  his  patent  method 
of  glazing  without  putty.  It  consists  in  using  strips  of 
leather  as  a  buffer  between  the  glass  and  iron  button  that 
hold  it  in  position.  The  glass  does  not  overlap  either 
vertically  or  sideways,  as  in  Mr.  Rendle's  pavilions,  but 
each  square  is  slipped  into  a  groove,  rests  upon  the  wood, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  the  iron  button.  The  glass  squares 
butt  against  each  other  sideways,  and  though  the  patentee 
assures  us  the  roofs  are  waterproof,  they  hardly  look  wind- 
proof.  It  is,  however,  a  simple,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
useful,  addition  to  our  numerous  modes  of  dry  glazing. 

Mr.  James  Pincher,  of  Market  Lavington,  Wilts, 
exhibits  a  small  house,  illustrating  yet  another  method. 
The  rafters  are  formed  of  half  circular  bars,  2  inches 
across  the  top,  grooved  on  each  of  the  upper  sides; 
wrought  iron  studs  are  put  into  the  moulds,  and  cast  on 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  bars,  at  distances  of  28  inches  or 
more  according  to  the  length  of  the  square.  These  are 
left  projecting  about  an  inch.  The  glazing  consists  in 
filling  the  grooves  with  putty,  pressing  the  glass  firmly 
down  upon  them,  and  bending  the  stud  tight  over  it. 
The  bottom  square  is  held  up  by  an  iron  clip  bent  over 
it.  About  an  inch  is  left  between  the  glass  squares  over 
the  centre  of  the  groove  for  the  removal  of  water.  This 
makes  a  strong  water-tight  roof,  which  can  be  sold  at 
about  i$d.  per  foot. 


Boilers  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  Birmingham,  as  there 
is  no  trial.  Messrs.  Weeks,  however,  and  several  others 
make  a  good  display.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Rowe  show 
the  Witley  Court  ;  Mr.  Barlow  his  tubular  boilers ; 
Messrs.  Tuck  &  Pike,  the  patent  Excelsior ;  Mr.  Edwin 
Lumby,  of  Bath  and  Trowbridge,  also  shows  his  patent 
Excelsior  boiler;  Messrs,  Diplock  &  Co.,  of  Bath  and 
London,  a  number  of  saddle  boilers  ;  Messrs.  Weeks  & 
Co.  their  boiler  ;  and  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 
a  large  assortment  of  boilers,  including  the  gold  medal 
boiler  that  received  the  prize  at  Birmingham  last  year, 
wrought  iron  rivetted  saddle  boilers,  improved  tubular 
boilers,  common  saddle  boilers,  &c.  This  company  has 
no  special  favourite  to  offer,  but  manufactures  or  supplies 
every  boiler  of  known  utility  and  worth  to  suit  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  customers,  as  well  as  every  other 
article  required  in  the  erection  of  heating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Cowan  also  shows  a  model  of  his  new  compen- 
sating system  of  heating  by  means  of  a  limekiln  under  a 
saddle  boiler.  The  model  is  half  the  size  of  that  actually 
in  use,  and  exactly  like  it  in  every  other  respect.  It  was 
Mr.  Cowan's  intention  to  have  set  it  to  work,  but  this  he 
was  unable  to  do  from  lack  of  time  and  suitable  place  and 
material.  But  it  seems  likely  to  answer  where  chalk  or 
limestone  is  plentiful,  and  an  apparatus  will  be  at  work 
within  a  few  weeks  at  Hatfield  House,  and  probably 
another  at  Chatsworth.  Mr.  Cowan  has  firm  faith  in  his 
own  invention,  and  it  will  soon  be  tested  by  experience  in 
England.  Few  things  could  be  more  important  to  horti- 
culture than  the  abolition  of  coal  bills. 

In  Miscellaneous  Exhibitions,  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  is  the  collection  of  pots  and  vases, 
garden  ornaments  and  garden  requisites,  by  Mr.  John 
Mathews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  whose  ware  is  so  well 
known  among  practical  horticulturists.  The  registered 
Oxford  pot,  with  the  perforated  rim,  will  prove  a  great 
acquisition  for  training  plants.  Instead  of  an  endless 
array  of  stakes  plants  may,  by  the  aid  of  this  pot,  be 
moulded  into  form  without  a  stake  at  all. 

Mr.  Henry  Surman,  of  Rose  Bank,  Stretford,  near  Man- 
chester, makes  a  grand  display  of  summer-houses,  rustic 
vases,  and  chairs,  ranging  in  price  from  £1  to  ^20. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  have  a  fine  display  of  their  Shake- 
sperian  imperishable  labels  for  Roses,  fruit  trees,  Grape 
Vines,  key  labels,  wine-bin  labels,  tradesmen's  plates, 
and,  in  fact,  every  purpose  for  which  labels  arc  required. 
Royal  Polytechnic  barometers  are  shown  in  great  variety 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Davis.  Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman  was  present 
in  great  force  with  his  useful  anti-cloches  and  "  Multuin- 
in-Parvo"  flower,  fruit,  and  plant  preserver. 

The  Bristol  Waggon  Work  Company  show  garden 
chairs,  archways,  chairs,  garden  engines,  rollers,  watering 
pots,  syringes,  lawn-mowers,  &c.  Follows  &  Bate  exhibit 
their  lawn-mower  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Sling,  of  Manvers  Street, 
Bath,  a  collection  of  vases;  Mr.  Joseph  Haines,  Stoke, 
shows  a  large  assortment  of  patent  refrigerators,  which 
render  ice  unnecessary ;  Mr.  M.  Pinnel  a  gas  kettle 
that  boils  a  pint  of  water  in  five  minutes— both  of  the 
latter  useful  inventions  to  horticulturists. 

Mr.  James  House,  of  Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  shows 
a  root  extractor  that  draws  up  Plantains,  &c,  without 
disturbing  the  soil,  and  deposits  them  in  a  basket,  without 
the  trouble  of  stooping. 

Messrs.  Carter,  of  Holborn,  make  a  fine  display  of 
roots  and  seeds,  with  which  visitors  to  these  shows  have 
now  become  familiar;  they  also  show  quantities  of  grow- 
ing plants  in  pots,  showing  the  vegetative  powers  of 
grasses,  roots,  &c. 

Mr.  B.  Edgington,  from  London,  makes  a  good  display 
of  small  tents  ;  Mr.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  of  pedestals, 
vases,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Watts,  201,  Brompton  Road, 
London,  S.W.,  shows  the  registered  half-circular  flower 
table,  an  elegant  and  eminently  useful  necessity  in  a  con- 
servatory, designed  by  Mr.  Eyles  for  the  large  one  at 
South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Silverstone  shows  American  pocket  scales,  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  horticulturists  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  &  Sons, 
Bristol,  some  handsome  cups,  silvered  over  on  a  new 
principle;  while  Messrs.  Denby  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham, 
have  some  beautiful  baskets  and  vases,  coffeepots,  &c., 
silvered  and  adorned  with  enamelled  flowers. 

In  Mr.  Rendle's  pavilions  there  are  various  exhibits  of 
china,  sewing  machines,  steam  ranges,  pictures,  and 
fancy  goods  ;  while  outside  the  great  local  carriage 
makers,  E.  &  H.  Vizey,  A.  &  A.  Fuller,  and  Newham 
&  Sons  make  a  fine  display  of  carriages,  for  which  the 
town  has  long  been  famous. 

Altogether  the  implement  department,  though  not  so 
large  as  on  some  other  occasions,  is  perhaps  equally  or 
more  interesting,  while  from  being  near  to  the  tents  and 
well  arranged  it  was  readily  accessible  to  all  the  visitors. 


The  Rose  Show  on  Thursday. 
(By  Telegraph.) 
The  wisdom  of  giving  supplementary  prizes  for  Cut 
Flowers  on  the  third  day  of  a  large  exhibition  that  ex- 
tends over  nearly  a  week,  was  never  before  so  apparent 
as  at  the  Bath  meeting.  The  cut  flowers  staged  on  Tues- 
day had  become  quite  stale  and  withered,  and  there  was  « 
an  urgent  necessity  for  fresh  ones  to  take  their  place. 
Thursday  morning  witnessed  quite  a  splendid  Rose  show, 
and  the  subdued  light  which  fell  on  the  flowers  brought 
out  their  hues  of  colour  very  distinctly.  Mr.  fohn  Cran- 
ston, Hereford,  staged  a  wonderful  lot  of  flowers  in  the 
class  for  72  varieties,  and  obtained  the  1st  prize,  his 
finest  examples  being  Victor  Verdier,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Monsieur  Noman,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Paul 
Neron,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Niphetos,  Madame  Bil- 
lon, Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Jacquin,  Marquis  de 
Gibot — a  Rose  comparatively  unknown,  but  well  shown 
at  Bath—  Xavier  Olibo.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Horace 
Vernet,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Edward  Morren,  La  Esme- 
ralda, Sophie  Coquerelle,  Jules  Margottin,  Nardy  Freres, 
Louisa  Wood,  of  a  fine  glow  of  colour ;  John  Hopper, 
Madame  Caillat,  Madame  Furtado,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Madame  Willermoz,  flower  and 
foliage  alike  were  of  the  finest  development.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  2d  with  good  flowers,  but 
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not  so  large  and  full  as  those  of  Mr.  Cranston.  The  best 
blooms  are  Louisa  Wood,  Madame  Laurent,  Madame 
Fillon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Prince  de  Portia,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  Jean  Cherpin,  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Marshal  Niel,  Mademoiselle  Therese  Levet,  President 
Thiers — shown  very  fine  in  several  stands — Vicomte  de 
Vesins,  and  Madame  Rivers.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  is 
3d,  and  Mr.  G.  Davison,  Hereford,  4th.  Mr.  Cranston 
shows  a  very  fine  collection  in  the  class  for  48  varieties, 
3  trusses  of  each,  but  is  unfortunately  disqualified,  in 
consequence  of  staging  Victor  Verdier  twice  over.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  are  therefore  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  Turner  2d. 
In  Mr.  Cranston's  lot  Monsieur  Noman,  Victor  Verdier, 
Xavier  Olibo,  and  others,  are  grandly  shown,  the  two 
former  especially.  Such  flowers  of  Monsieur  Noman 
were  perhaps  never  before  seen.  With  24  varieties,  3 
trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Cranston  is  also  1st  here.  He  has 
fine  examples  of  Julia  Touvais,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Niphetos,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marquise  de 
Gibot,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Baroness  Rothschild. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Turner,  came  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  Mr.  Cranston  is  1st  with  24  varieties, 
single  blooms,  and  is  still  staging  some  grand  flowers. 
Mr.  Turner  is  2d,  and  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  Bath.  3d.  In  the 
amateur  classes  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Charmworth,  and 
Mr.  R.  L.  G.  Baker,  Exeter,  show  very  fine  flowers, 
and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  best  Roses  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  West  of  England.  Mr.  Camm  has  the 
best  48  in  class  198,  staging  capital  blooms  of  Elie 
Morel,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Edward  Morren,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Caillat, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marechal  Niel,  Clotilde  Rolland, 
Marquis  de  Castellane,  Alba  Rosea,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Marguerite  de  S,t.  Amand,  Camille  Bernardin,  John 
Hopper,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  &c.  Mr.  R.  N.  G. 
Baker  has  fine  blooms  of  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marshal 
Niel,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  C.  Wood,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Haussman,  John  Hopper, 
Exposition  de  Brie.  Messrs.  Thomas  Laxton  and  J.  W. 
Chard  also  show,  but  their  flowers,  though  fresh,  are  much 
smaller.  Mr.  Baker's  stand  of  36  blooms,  to  which  the 
1st  prize  is  awarded,  contains  some  excellent  flowers, 
such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mdlle.  Eugene  Verdier, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Camille  Bernardin,  Marquis  de 
Castellane,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Xavier  Ofibo,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry. 
An  equal  1st  prize  was  awarded  in  this  class  to  Mr. 
Henry  Grant,  Bath,  whose  flowers  are  Alfred  Colomb 
Madame  Jacquin,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Charier 
Crapelet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John  Hopper,  Monsieur 
Noman,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux.  The  Rev,  J.  B.  Camm  takes  the  2d  prize ; 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kingswood,  being  3d.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son  stage  the  only  12  Roses|of  1873-73,  having  Madame 
Loutee  Caillet,  Robert  Marnock,  Bessie  Johnson,  Annie 
Laxton,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  W.  W.  Saunders,  Madame 
T.  de  la  Forest,  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Lacharme' 
The  Shah,  Mdlle.  M.  Caintel,  and  a  seedling.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  the  collection  looks  meagre  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Cranston's  magnificent  blooms.  The  best  6 
trusses  of  any  Rose  of  1872-73  are  staged  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  have  Annie  Laxton  very  fine ;  they  also 
show  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Mr.  Cranston  is  2d  with 
Madame  Bellon,  and  Mr.  Cooling  3d  with  President 
Thiers.  The  best  12  trusses  of  any  Rose  of  1872-73  is 
Annie  Laxton,  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  also  shown.  A 
3d  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Cooling  for  Abbe 
Bramewel,  but  they  have  a  rough  appearance.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  a  good  Rose.  In  the  classes  for  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  some  nice  flowers  are  shown, 
but  nothing  requiring  special  comment.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Sons  are  the  only  exhibitors  of  groups  of  24,  and  12  Roses 
in  pots,  showing  well-grown  young  plants,  carrying 
capital  flowers.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  are  the  only 
exhibitors  of  2  new  Roses  in  pots,  sent  out  by  English 
nurserymen  since  the  spring  of  1871  ;  they  stage  2  plants 
each  of  Princess  Louise  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Boxes 
of  12  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  are  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Messrs.  Cole 
&  Sons.  The  former  has  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Dipiadenia  amabilis,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Ixora  amboynensis,  I.  coccinea,  Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Franciscea  confer- 
tiflora  and  Erica  obbata,  all  very  fresh.  Messrs.  G. 
Cole  &  Sons  have  bunches  of  beautiful  Ericas, 
Ixora  Colei,  I.  coccinea,  Cattleya  Mossise,  &c.  Twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  biennials 
are  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Chipping  Norton. 
Double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  the 
show  and  spotted  varieties,  are  well  shown.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  has  a  stand  of  the  latter  of  high-class  quality. 
Pinks  are  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  H.  Hooper. 
The  best  box  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Richard  Webb,  Calcot,  Reading—  large  flowers,  of  a 
fine  hue  of  colour.  In  the  fruit  classes  the  display 
of  Grapes  is  of  a  somewhat  restricted  and  ordinary 
■  character.  Mr.  Coleman  has  some  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  large  bunches,  medium-sized  berries, 
fully  finished.  Mr.  Mathews,  of  the  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
competition  for  his  prize  of  £7  for  a  collection  of  Pine- 
apples. Mr.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stort- 
ford,  has  eight  splendid  Queens,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
38J  lb. ;  they  are  highly  finished  examples.  Messrs.  Corn- 
ley  and  Bertram  also  exhibit,  but  their  fruits  are  smaller. 
The  best  Queen  Pine  is  also  staged  by  Mr.  Ward,  and 
Mr.  Miles  has  also  a  nice  fruit.  The  best  6  dishes  of  fruit 
come  from  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens,  Led- 
bury ;  they  consist  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Golden 
Gem  Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Nectarines,|Bellcg:  r  .'e 
Peaches  and  British  Queen  Strawberries.  Mr.  Cox, 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Great  Malvern,  takes  2d 
prize.  Three  fine  dishes  of  Strawberries  are  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  Dutton,  gr.  to  —  Bradley,  Esq.,  the 
varieties  being  Filbert  Pine,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Lord  Clyde— 
a  variety  of  the  British  Queen  type.     Melons  are  plentiful 


enough,  and  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s 
prizes  for  Little  Heath  Melons  no  less  than  23  fruits  are 
staged,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley 
Park  Gardens,  Stamford.  A  seedling  Black  Muscat 
Grape,  with  berries  of  a  tapering  oval  shape,  and  skin 
thick  and  well  coloured,  is  shown  by  "Mr.  Sweeting,  gr.  to 
F.  V.  Venn,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bath,  and  is  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate.     It  has  a  full  Muscat  flavour. 


THE  MICROSCOPICAL  SOIREE  AT 
BATH. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
was  numerously  attended.  The  display  was  large,  and 
well  selected.  The  synopsis  of  objects,  of  which  we 
reproduce  a  portion  this  week,  was  very  well  done, 
and  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  the  President. 

The  plan  adopted  was  this.  Beginning  at  the  vege- 
table cell,  and  that  which  it  elaborates  within  its 
minute  recesses,  the  subjects  were  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate in  an  ascending  order  the  various  tribes  and 
families  of  the  vegetable  world  in  those  particulars  in 
which  the  secret  beauties  and  hidden  processes  of 
Nature  can  only  be  revealed  by  microscopic  aid.  We 
give  this  week  those  portions  of  more  immediate  prac- 
tical interest,  and  shall  give  the  remainder  in  our  next 
issue. 

Economic  Botany. 

Food  Products.  —The  value  of  the  microscope  in  testing 
the  purity,  or  proving  the  impurity  of  vegetable  food  pro- 
ducts can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  identification 
of  substances  foreign  to  the  product  under  examination  is 
generally  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Thus  the  adulte- 
ration of  coffee  with  chicory,  and  of  chicory  itself  with 
acorns,  beans,  and  even  sawdust ;  of  tea  with  leaves  from 
the  British  hedgerow,  mineral  colouring  matters,  rice, 
husk,  &c.  ;  of  tobacco  with  Cabbage,  paper,  &c,  and 
a  host  of  such  like  ingenuities  of  fraud  may  be  at  once 
discovered. 

Medicinal  Botany. — The  vegetable  substances  used  in 
medicine  owe  their  efficacy  (in  many  cases)  to  the  presence 
of  certain  active  principles  called  alkaloids.  For  instance, 
the  soothing  effect  of  opium  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
morphia  or  codeia.  The  tonic  properties  of  Peruvian 
bark  are  dependent  on  the  proper  proportion  of  quinine, 
cinchonine,  or  quinidine.  The  Aloe  owes  its  cathartic 
value  to  aloine.  These  substances  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  theanimal  economy,  and  exhibit  beautifully  formed 
crystals.  Although  so  minute,  these  crystals  may  be  easily 
measured  by  means  of  the  micro-goniometer.  So  won- 
derfully accurate  is  this  instrument,  that  an  angle  so  small 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  may  have  its  angle 
determined  to  the  360th  part  of  a  degree. 

The  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  unhappily  so 
general,  can  with  this  instrument,  combined  with  the 
microscope,  be  detected  with  great  ease  and  certainty. 
(W.  W.  S.) 

Textile  Fibres. — The  vegetable  structures  which  form 
the  materials  for  textile  fabrics  are  exceedingly  varied, 
including  not  only  liber  fibres  (bast)  and  spiral  vessels  but 
even  hairs.  Manilla  Hemp  is  composed  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Musa  textilis  :  Flax,  Jute,  Hemp, 
China  grass-cloth,  are  the  liber  (bast)  or  woody  fibres  of 
their  respective  plants.  Cotton  consists  of  the  hairs 
covering  the  seed  of  certain  species  of  Gossypium.  The 
microscope  at  once  detects  the  different  sources  of  textile 
fibres,  and  the  introduction  of  inferior  or  foreign  material 
in  any  fabric  is  readily  discovered. 

Fossil  Vegetables,  &c. — The  sections  prepared  from  coal 
disclose  the  presence  of  Calamites,  Stigmaria,  Ferns,  and 
Conifera?,  thus  affording  invaluable  evidences  of  the 
character  of  the  "  forests  primeval."  The  identification 
of  vegetable  structure  in  these  sections,  as  endogen,  or 
acrogen,  and  the  determination  of  the  characters  of  the 
various  vegetable  forms  which  compose  it,  are  points  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  geologist  as  well  as  the 
botanist. 

Infusoria,  Rotifers,  Sfc. — These  interesting  aquatic 
creatures  are  the  close  attendants  upon  vegetable  life. 
They  are  found  even  in  the  cells  of  plants,  e.g.,  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  the  Vallisneria. 

Organs  of  Motion  in  Plants. — The  number  of  plants 
which  may  be  called  "sensitive"  is  larger  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  action  of  the  Mimosa  is  well 
known,  but  that  of  the  Desmodium  gyrans,  or  Telegraph 
plant,  which  rotates  its  leaves,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  semaphore,  is  more  remarkable  as  being  at 
once  spontaneous,  and,  under  favourable  conditions  of 
light  and  heat,  continuous.  The  Venus  Flytrap  owes  its 
name  to  the  sensitive  action  of  the  leaf,  by  which  it  closes 
suddenly  upon  the  fly  which  has  ventured  upon  its  sur- 
face, imprisoning  or  crushing  it,  by  locking  together  the 
strong  hairs  which  arm  its  margin.  The  filaments  of  the 
stamens  of  the  Barberry  are  thus  sensitive. 

Aphides,  or  Green-fly,  eVv.—  According  to  Reaumur, 
one  female  aphis  may  be,  in  five  generations,  the  ances- 
tress of  nearly  six  millions  of  her  kind.  The  aphis  is  both 
oviparous  and  viviparous.  The  males  have  black  dots  on 
their  sides. 

The  early  aphides  of  the  Peach  are  from  eggs  laid  in 
the  preceding  autumn.  The  effect  of  what  is  called  a 
blight  is  due  to  the  rapid  hatching  of  the  autumn  eggs  under 
favourable  atmospheric  conditions  ;  and  as  these  creatures 
are  again  viviparous  in  four  days,  the  amazing  numbers 
are  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

American  Blight  [Aphis  lanigera).— THe  peculiarity  of 
this  pest  of  the  orchard  is  its  surrounding  itself  with  a 
cottony  matter,  secreted  from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  on 
which  it  feeds.  The  proboscis  of  this  insect  should  be 
noticed.  The  cottony  envelope,  when  blown  by  the  wind 
to  other  trees,  by  carrying  with  it  eggs  or  larva-,  distri- 
butes the  infection. 

Th/ifs  is  an  inveterate  pest  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove. 
U  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect 
insect,  the  two  former  yellowish  white,  the  latter  black, 
with  whitish  wings,   and  antenna;  and  legs  yellow,  or 


yellow  and  black.  All  three  forms  may  be  found  on  the 
same  plant  at  the  same  time,  the  winged  insects  being 
the  females.  It  attacks  plants  by  piercing  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  and  may  be  commonly  seen  carrying 
at  the  tip  of  its  tail  a  globule  of  the  juice  of  the  plant 
upon  which  it  feeds.  When  this  plant  is  a  Fern,  the 
globule  is  commonly  of  a  rich  claret  colour,  and  a  colony 
of  thrips  thus  decorated  is  a  striking  object. 

Cuckoo  Spit  (  Tcltigoiiia  spumariaj. — The  froth  which 
is  so  often  found  investing  and  infesting  the  stems  of 
Pinks,  Roses,  &c,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  pale  green 
larva  of  the  froth-fly,  or  frog-hopper.  As  the  American 
Blight  and  the  aphis  of  the  Box  tree  protect  themselves 
by  the  cottony  fibre  which  they  have  secreted  from  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  so  this  froth-fly  larva  extracts  the 
juices  of  the  plant  with  its  rostrum  or  beak,  and  then 
ensconces  itself  in  the  expelled  froth.  The  insect,  which 
is  not  fully  developed  before  the  end  of  July,  is  well  known 
from  its  amazing  leaping  power,  their  spring  carrying 
them  250  times  their  own  length — "  as  if,"  says  Kirby, 
"  a  man  should  be  able  to  vault  through  the  air  to  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

Scale.  Mealy  Bug.  Red  Spider.  —  Turtle  Scale,  Vine 
Scale,  &fc.  (Coccus  tesludo,  C.  vitis,  &c.) — The  economy 
of  the  coccus  is  curious.  The  males  are  active  and  have 
wings,  but  the  females  are  fixed  and  wingless.  The 
females,  whose  shield-like  forms  are  only  too  familiar, 
have  originally  six  legs,  which,  however,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered in  the  younger  specimens.  Their  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  sucker,  by  which  it  drains  the  juices  of 
the  plant  it  vexes  with  its  presence.  The  female  dies 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  but  her  tortoise-like  carapace 
protects  the  young  long  after.  The  eggs  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  long  white  wool,  which  is  very  prejudicial 
to  the  plants,  sometimes  quite  enveloping  the  tender 
shoots. 

The  Mealy-bug  (Coccus  adonidum)  is  a  scaleless 
species  of  the  same  family.  The  male  is  slender,  and 
winged. 

Red  Spider.  Acarus  tcllarius,  Hortensis,  eVv. — The 
type  of  these  widely-diffused  enemies  of  the  cultivator  is 
the  common  cheese-mite  —  readily  distinguished  from 
insects  by  having  eight  legs  instead  of  six.  The  itch 
insect  belongs  to  this  family,  and  so  do  the  tick  of  sheep 
and  the  harvest-bug.  Kidney  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Apples, 
and  Plums  are  all  exposed  to  its  ravages.  It  may  be 
found  in  November  under  the  bark  of  the  Lime  tree. 

Batwigs.  Weevils. — Earwigs. — There  are  two  species 
of  this  destructive  family  abundant  in  England.  Their 
economy  is  interesting.  The  female  having  laid  a  cluster 
of  little  oval  yellowish  eggs,  sits  upon  them  and  hatches 
them  out.  The  young,  before  arriving  at  the  pupa  state, 
are  easily  recognisable  by  their  resemblance  to  their  ulti- 
mate form.  The  horny  forceps  at  the  tail  of  the  earwig 
polarises  finely,  and  the  folding  of  the  wings  upon  the 
back  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  voracity  of  the  earwig 
extends  to  both  kingdoms,  and  its  ravages  among  our 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  &c,  are  somewhat  compensated  by  its 
destroying  aphides  and  thrips. 

Weevils  (Curculio). — This  family,  which  contributes  so 
many  enemies  to  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist, 
affords  to  the  microscopist  the  very  jewels  of  his  treasury. 
The  diamond  beetle,  so  well  known  for  its  gorgeous 
apparelling,  as  well  as  the  less  brilliant,  but  still  beauti- 
ful, green  beetle  of  the  nettle,  belong  to  the  same  family, 
and  the  number  of  species  is  considerable.  Nor  is  it  for 
the  lustrous  scales  alone,  with  which  so  many  of  these 
beetles  are  decked,  that  they  are  so  well  worthy  of  regard. 
The  head  is  in  many  instances  highly  curious.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  antenna?  are  placed  at  the  side  of  a  curiously 
extended  rostrum  or  beak.  It  is  with  this  rostrum  that 
the  weevil  bores  the  hole  in  the  bud,  blossom,  or  grain, 
in  which  it  is  about  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

Butter/lies  and  Moths.— Butterflies.—  Charming  as  these 
hovering  favourites  of  the  sunshine  undoubtedly  are,  seen 
only  with  the  hasty  eye,  their  interest  and  beauty  is 
enhanced  when  we  examine  microscopically  their  structure 
and  appendages.  Not  only  are  the  scales  of  the  wing  and 
the  wonderful  proboscis  objects  of  rare  beauty  and  singular 
adaptation,  but  the  unattractive  larva  of  butterflies  and 
moths  alike  yields  in  the  spiracles  and  tracheae  of  its 
breathing  system  a  fertile  subject  for  investigation. 

The  proboscis  of  the  hawk  moth  is  nearly  2  inches  in 
length,  and  in  many  instances  this  remarkable  organ  is 
furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  double  row  of  small  pro- 
jections, supposed  to  be  organs  of  taste.  The  tracheal 
system  is  well  displayed  in  the  silkworm  (and  even  better 
in  the  Dytiscus  beetle),  the  scales  in  Monelaus  and  the 
Azure  Blue,  the  proboscis  in  the  cabbage  butterfly. 

Wasp,  Humble  Bee,  and  Bee.— The  anatomy  of  these 
insects  is  replete  with  interest.  The  apparatus  of  sting  or 
ovipositor,  the  different  arrangement  of  the  lancets,  or  of 
the  poison  reservoir,  the  booklets  of  the  wings,  the  parts 
of  the  mouth,  are  among  the  most  instructive  examples  of 
exquisite  adaptation  and  design.  [These  were  recently 
illustrated  in  our  columns.} 

The  Humble  Bee  extracts  the  nectar  from  many  flowers 
by  boring  a  hole,  or  in  some  cases  two  holes,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  germen,  from  the  outside  of  the  calyx,  and  so 
making  way  for  his  proboscis. 

Podura.  Llfisma,  &c— Podura— Skip-jack  or  ground 
flea.  This  extremely  active  intruder  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  the  microscopist  for  the  value  of  its  scales  as  a  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  highest  powers  of  his  Instrument 
The  l'odura  is  a  little  leaden-looking  thing,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  furnished  with  two  processes 
at  its  tail  upon  which  it  sits,  or  by  their  means  takes 
astonishing  leaps.     Hence  its  name— skip-jack. 

I.episma.-''lhis  is  a  singularly  fish-like  looking  crea- 
ture. It  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  Podura,  and  its 
scales,  which  are  silvery  grey,  are  of  similar  interest  and 
service.  The  Lepisma  feeds  upon  sweets,  and  is,  there- 
fore, rather  the  enemy  of  the  housewife  than  the  gardener. 

Turnip  Beetle  and  Saw-Jly.  Black  Flea  Beetle  (Attica 
Netnorum).  —These  little  bronze  shining  beetles  are 
formidable  foragers,  and  soon  make  their  presence  felt. 
The  two  sets  of  toothed  mandibles  are  singularly  power- 
ful, and  their  horizontal  action  is  very  remarkable.    The 
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hinder  thighs  of  the  Alticas  are  peculiarly  thick  and  strong, 
enabling  the  beetle  to  leap  216  times  its  own  length. 
These  beetles  remain  torpid  during  the  winter  and  come 
forth  at  the  first  bidding  of  the  spring  sunshine.  The 
eggs  must  be  sought  for  on  the  underside  of  Turnip  leaves, 
&c.     They  are  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  leaf. 

Sauhfiy. — Athalia  spinarum  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  a  very  numerous  family.  The  "  saws  " 
are  the  ovipositor,  and  their  action  can  often  be  watched 
as  the  fly,  first  testing  with  their  aid  some  desirable  leaf, 
clasps  its  edge  with  her  feet,  and  then  insinuates  the 
blades,  working  them  alternately  with  great  rapidity  till 
the  desired  cavity  is  made  between  the  cuticles,  when  the 
egg  is  passed  along  between  the  blades  of  the  ovipositor 
into  its  resting-place.  Once  seen  under  the  microscope 
the  operation  of  this  singular  mechanism  is  easily 
understood. 

Oak  Galls  and  "Spangles." — All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  woodland  must  have  noticed  the  Oak  spangles,  or 
Robin's  Pincushions,  as  they  are  called,  which  cluster  on 
the  undersides  of  the  Oak  leaves.  Pretty  enough  to  the 
naked  eye,  seen  by  the  binocular  microscope  they  are 
fascinating  objects,  beingstudded  with  stellate  hairs  of  dis- 
tinct colour,  or  rich  with  amber  scales,  according  to  their 
kind.  These  galls  are  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
egg.  and  in  due  time  the  larva,  &c,  of  several  species  of 
Cynipidce.  It  would  appear  that  not  less  than  12  species 
of  these  Hymenoptera  make  their  habitations,  nests,  and 
nurseries,  in  the  leaves  of  the  British  Oak. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  another  detachment  of 
parasitic  Hymenoptera,  piercing  through  the  frail  shelter 
of  the  gall,  find  in  the  plump  larva  within  exactly  the 
desirable  nidus  for  their  own  egg,  and  deposit  it  with 
r^ady  ovipositor  accordingly. 

Egg*  °f  Insects. — The  variety  of  form,  colour,  and 
structure  of  the  eggs  of  the  insect  is  practically  endless, 
and  even  when  limited  to  those  of  such  only  as  affect  the 
vegetable  world,  it  is  still  very  great.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  "  one-celled,  or  corresponding  stages  or  pluses  of  the 
higher  organisms,  exhibit  some  kind  of  markings  upon 
their  external  membrane  or  wall,"  as  is  seen  in  the  cells 
of  the  Desmids  and  Diatoms,  spores  and  pollens,  and  now 
in  the  ova  of  insects. 

Among  the  more  interesting  eggs  are  those  of  the  cab- 
bage butterfly  (Pontia  brassiere  and  Rapce),  puss  moth 
(Dicranulavinula),  tortoiseshell  butterfly,  blow-fly,  &c.  The 
stalked  eggs  of  the  lacewing  fly  (Chrysopa  perla),  com- 
monly found  on  the  Laburnum,  are  curious  objects. 

The  eggs  of  a  small  spider  (stone  mite)  were  at  one 
time  mistaken  for  Lichens,  their  close  attachment  to  the 
stones  on  which  they  are  deposited,  and  fiat  form,  favour- 
ing the  misconception.  They  are  extremely  pleasing 
objects  when  seen  with  a  low  power. 

Eyes  of  Insects. — What  is  called  the  eye  of  an  insect  is 
indeed  a  collection  of  eyes  (ocelli).  A  low  power  of  the 
microscope  at  once  reveals  their  facetted  appearance. 
Each  facet  represents  a  distinct  lens.  This  admits  of 
very  pleasing  illustration,  the  image  of  any  object,  a 
miniature,  for  example,  placed  between  the  mirror  and 
the  stage  may  be  seen  multiplied  in  every  facet  or 
assemblage  of  ocelli.  The  common  fly  has  about  4000 
of  these  ocelli,  the  cabbage  butterfly  17,000,  the  dragon- 
fly 24,000. 

Tongues  of  Slugs,  Snails,  5fc.—  On  a  still  night  the 
rasping  sound  of  the  snail's  "tongue,"  as  it  operates  on 
some  strong  leaf,  may  be  distinctly  heard.  Professor 
Huxley  proposes  to  call  these  tongues  "odontophores,"  or 
tooth-bearers.  The  odentophore  is  a  "  cartilaginous  strap 
which  bears  a  long  series  of  transversely  disposed  teeth." 
This  strap  is  worked  by  controlling  muscles,  like  a  chain- 
saw  or  rasp.  Whether  seen  by  polarised  or  ordinary 
light,  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  these 
odontophores  invests  their  structure  with  a  fascinating 
interest.  The  testacellar  slug  possesses  a  formidable 
rasp  of  this  description,  and  that  of  the  large  garden  slug, 
Li  max  maximus,  is  armed  with  about  26,000  teeth. 

The  Testacellse  (there  are  two  species)  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  slugs  by  a  small  external  shell.  It 
is  a  flesh  eater,  and  therefore  a  friend  rather  than  an 
enemy  in  the  garden.  The  internal  shell  of  many  slugs 
is  a  beautiful  study  of  crystallisation. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Some  Correspimbente. 

Hardy  Ferns.—"  J.  C."  must  not  be  misled 
simply  because  he  has  seen  the  Ferns  he  mentions  in 
his  letter  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Torquay.  I  myself 
saw  only  a  fortnight  ago  Dicksonia  antarctica  and 
Cyathea  medullaris  in  Mr.  Sim's  nursery  at  Footscray, 
Kent,  but  they  were  only  carried  out  of  their  houses, 
and  placed  in  a  protected  part  of  the  garden  for  the 
summer  months,  to  economise  space.  That  does  not 
constitute  them  hardy  Ferns.  In  a  climate  so  favour- 
able as  Devonshire  or  Kent  things  may  be  done  which 
we  should  never  dream  of  in  Lancashire,  where, 
indeed,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  in  an  outdoor  fernery  anything  but  thoroughly 
hardy  kinds.  To  grow  British  Ferns  in  perfection  (and 
when  this  is  done  they  are  fully  as  interesting  and  as 
beautiful  as  exotics,  and  infinitely  cheaper  to  cultivate), 
they  should  be  grown  in  light  span-roofed  houses  of 
moderate  dimensions,  with  ample  ventilating  power, 
and  where  each  plant  can  be  placed  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  In  the  early  stage  of  growth  I  allow  mine 
to  have  the  full  sun  upon  them  without  any  shade  what- 
ever, with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  T.  M.  Shuttle- 
-forth,  Preston. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
—The  funded  stock  of  the  Society  is  now  ^8700,  and 
one  great  object  of  the  management  is  to  raise  that 
fund  to  .£10,000,  so  as  to  have  a  sure  guarantee  that 
all  claims  will  be  met,  and  that  the  annuitants  may 


feel  satisfied  that  their  incomes  are  secured.  To  com- 
plete this  fund  the  sum  of  £1300  is  required.  Surely 
there  are  more  than  130  employers  of  gardeners  to 
whom  the  sum  of  £  10  ioj-.  each  would  be  as  nothing. 
Let  me  then  earnestly  call  upon  those  gentlemen  who 
have  purses  as  large  as  their  hearts,  and  hearts  as  large 
as  their  purses,  to  assist  the  committee  in  raising  this 
amount.  When  the  sum  in  question  is  raised  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  committee  were  to  recommend 
that  the  whole  income  of  the  Society  be  devoted  to 
charity,  either  by  augmenting  the  amount  of  the 
annuity,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of  pensioners.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  contributing  to  this 
Society  employers  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  old 
and  faithful  servants  in  their  declining  years,  and  gar- 
deners have  also  the  opportunity  of  putting  by  a  some- 
thing for  themselves  (with  a  perfect  security  that  it  can 
be  had),  or  their  widows,  in  the  event  of  distress  and 
want  overtaking  them.  Edward  R.  Cutler,  Secretary, 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Primula  japonica. — I  have  grown  Primula  japo- 
nica  this  year  with  great  success,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
following  remarks.  Last  year  I  purchased  from  Mr. 
W.  Bull  one  dozen  plants,  amongst  which  were  P. 
alba,  P.  carminata,  P.  lilacina,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  splen- 
dida  ;  the  latter  I  certainly  admire  in  preference  to  the 
rest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flower,  but  also  on  account  of  its  magnificent  foliage. 
P.  rosea,  with  a  spike  2  feet  S  inches,  has  borne  eight 
distinct  whorls,  and  all  seeded  ;  P.  alba  attained  a 
height  of  2  feet  4  inches,  with  seven  whorls  ;  P.  car- 
minata, 2  feet,  with  six  whorls  ;  and  P.  splendida, 
2  feet,  with  six  whorls,  one  is  throwing  up  a  second 
spike,  and  all  are  looking  healthy.  These  have  been 
grown  in  the  open  air.  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
my  Roses  are  kept  clear  of  green-fly  by  the  little  fly- 
catcher (bird),  and  the  heads  are  looking  very  fine. 
E.  M.,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

Manchester  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition.— In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "A.  B.,,: 
I  am  instructed  to  say,  that  in  the  collections  of  fruit 
the  same  number  of  bunches  of  Grapes  will  be  required 
to  form  a  dish  as  in  the  single  dishes.  A  second 
edition  of  the  Schedule  (enlarged)  is  now  being  issued, 
the  additions  to  which  are  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  horticultural  papers  of  this  day  (Saturday,  the 
2Sth).  Bruce  Findlay,  Botanic  Gardens.  Manchester. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium. — Surely  the  de- 
scription of  this  plant  in  the  recent  number  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  was  drawn  up  from  the  plate 
rather  than  from  the  living  plants.  In  the  plate  the 
very  distinct  sheaths  with  which  all  the  leaves  are 
furnished  at  their  base  are  omitted,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  them  in  the  description.  The  distinct 
white  margin  of  petals  and  sepals,  so  prominently 
brought  forward  in  the  plate  and  description,  can  be  of 
very  little  value,  for  the  first  plants  which  flowered  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  had  the  two  upper  petals  and  sepals 
with  a  dark  margin,  the  white  being  confined  to  the 
central  part  of  each,  which  was  white  in  front  and 
greenish  behind  :  the  two  lateral  sepals  were  also  dis- 
tinctly and  darkly  marbled  with  crimson  lines  at  their 
base,  these  markings  are  alsoomitted  in  theplate  referred 
to.  B.  S.    [There  are  evidently  several  varieties.  Eds.  ] 

Truffles.  —  Local  circumstances,  amongst  other 
advantages,  enable  us  to  take  our  weekly  dose  of  hor- 
ticulture on  Friday  evenings ;  but  "  the  morning's 
reflection"  on  "what  we  took  at  dusk"  (p.  843)  is 
accompanied  by  a  haziness — might  we  say,  an  unaisy- 
ness — which  is  not  usual  with  us  on  the  moming  of  a 
Shah-day  (phonetic  for  Saturday,  under  feelings  of 
obfuscation).  We  are  fond  of  dogs  and  Truffles,  and 
hate  taxes  ;  but  we  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  con- 
nection between  a  Dog-tax  and  Covent  Garden  Market 
in  the  matter  of  those  esteemed  tubers.  Again,  how 
can  a  tax  of  five  shillings  per  annum  have  interfered 
with  the  collection  of  so  high-priced  an  esculent  ?  We 
presume  Truffles  are  not  less  plentiful  in  England  than 
formerly.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  so  dependent 
on  France  for  our  supplies  ?  A  Fungus-eating  Family, 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Botany  of  the  Castlereagh  District  (con- 
tinued from  p.  780). — The  great  order  of  Myrtacese  has 
few  representatives  on  the  Castlereagh,  excepting  those 
of  Eucalyptus  and  Angophora.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  red  flowering  Ironbark  (E.  sideroxylon)  did  not 
appear  manymiles  beyond  Mudgee,  and  that  its  place  was 
supplied  by  another  species  (E.  paniculata)  very  similar 
to  the  Red  Ironbark  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  but 
much  smaller.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  plains, 
for,  in  a  stunted  form,  it  appeared  on  the  summit  "ol 
the  mountains.  Of  the  White  Box  (E.  hemiphloia) 
one  form  was  identical  with  that  found  in  many  parts 
of  Eastern  Australia,  and  it  had  a  marked  variety  with 
long  lanceolate  leaves.  Another  tree,  also  called 
White  Box,  had  small  narrow  shining  leaves,  and 
small  seed  vessels  resembling  those  of  the  Peppermint 
growing  near  the  coast,  but  smaller.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  inland  variety  of  E.  piperita. 
The  Yellow  Box  is  similar  to  that  near  Mudgee  and 
Bathurst,  and  is  appropriately  termed  E.  melliodora 
from  the  honey-like  scent  of  the  flowers.  This  is  a 
large  tree,  flowering  abundantly  in  the  spring,  and  the 


wood  is  used  for  rails  and  other  purposes  where  strength 
is  required.     A  species,  called  Box,  or  hybrid  Box,  is 
very  like  the  Poplar-leaved  Box  or  Lignum-vitw  of  the 
Nepean,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  tree  named  E.  populi- 
folia  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  work  on  tropical  Australia. 
It  differs  principally  in  having  the  leaves  thick  and 
shining,  and  not  quite  so  broad  as  those  of  E.  polyan- 
themos.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  a 
mere  variety  of  that  species,  for  the  flowers  and  seed 
vessels  are  almost  identical.     At  first  sight  this  tree, 
which  never  attains  a  great  height  but  has  a  spreading 
habit,  resembles  the  Kurrajong.     Of  the  Red  Gum,  as 
it  is  called,  there  are  two  species — the  orie  similar  to 
E.    tereticornis,   the   common  Gum   of    the  county  of 
Cumberland ;  and  the  other,  with  very  short  peduncles, 
like  E.  saligna,  a  grey,  drooping  Gum,  less  frequent 
near  the  coast.     Both  of  these  have  the  valves  of  the 
seed-vessels  much  exserted,  but  the  operculum  of  the 
former  is  longer.     These  forms  appear  to  me  to   be 
represented     by    Mitchell's    acuminata,    which     Mr. 
Bentham    has    incorrectly  referred    to    E.   rostrata,  a 
species  very  different  in  habit.     The  latter  is  one  of 
the  finest  Gums  of  the  interior,  and,  under  the  names 
of  River  Gum,  Flooded  Gum,  or  Red  Gum,  it  abounds  in 
low  places  subject  to  occasional  inundations,  and  also  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks.    It  is  a  handsome  spread- 
ing tree,  with  the  branches  somewhat  drooping,  and  I 
found  that  the  species  on  Wombolong  Creek  is  identical 
with   that   on    the  Cudgegong,   Talbragar,   &c.     The 
Apple  tree,  or  Angophora  intermedia,  is  plentiful  on 
the  flats,  and  appears  similar  to   that    growing  near 
Sydney.     Melaleuca  ericifolia,   one  of  the  small  Tea 
trees,  is  found  sparingly  on  some  parts  of  the  Castle- 
reagh,   but    I    am    not     aware   whether    M.    nodosa 
(another  Tea  tree),  which  is  almost  the  only  shrub  at  a 
place  called    Blackheath,   near  Cobborah,   extends  to 
that  river.     Callistemon  salignus,  in  its  narrow-leaved 
form  (C.   angustifolius),   grows  plentifully  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Castlereagh  ;  and  the  Heath- 
like shrubs  Calythrix  and  Darwinia,  the  latter  of  which 
does  not   appear   to    have   been   previously   collected 
beyond  the  dividing  range,  occurs  here  and  there  on 
rocky    places    near    Wombolong    Creek.     With    the 
exception  of  these  plants  I  did  not  meet  with  any  more 
of  the    Myrtle   family   on    the    Castlereagh,   and    the 
absence  of  many  species  familar  to  the  observer  near 
Sydney  and  on  the  Blue  Mountains  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  vegetation.     I  noticed  two   species  of 
Ironbark  (E.   siderophloia  and  E,   paniculata)  on  the 
roadside  between  Cobborah  and  Mundooran.  but,  as 
far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  the  red  (lower- 
ing species  (E.  sideroxylon)  seemed  not  to  extend  more 
than    30  miles  beyond    Mudgee.     The    broad-leaved 
form   of  Callistemon  lanceolatus   and  Leptospermum 
scoparium  do  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the   Mudgee 
district,  exceping  at  the  head  of  Cooyall  Creek,  where 
the  formation  is  evidently  sandstone.     Of  the  Rutacea;, 
two   species   of  Phlebalium   (P.    glandulosum  and  P. 
Ralstoni)  and  Corraa  virens  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wombolong  Creek  ;  but  one  of  the  prettiest  trees  of 
the  plains  is  Geijera  parviflora,  or  the  Willow,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  stockmen,  an  elegant    tree  with  long 
narrow,  drooping  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  small  white 
flowers.     The  larger  form  of  Geijera  is  found  within 
30  miles  of  Parramatta,  not  generally  on  the  sandstone 
rock,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  the  greater  size 
of  the  tree,  and  the  different  habit,  it  seems  quite  a 
distinct  species.     It  is  said  that  ink  may  be  prepared 
from  the  bark  of  this  tree,  and  its  wood  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Moore,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition.     I   observed  five  species  of  the 
Sapindacea;,    or     Soap.vorts.       One    Dodon;e.i     (D. 
attenuata)  had  simple,    and  another  (D.  boronirefolia) 
pinnate  leaves,  the  latter  being  a  very  pretty  shrub  and 
plentiful  on  rocky  banks.     Atalaya   hemiglauca  is   a 
small    but   ornamental   tree,   with    bunches   of    white 
flowers,  and  the  seed   vessels   terminating    in   a   long 
wing.      Ventilago    viminalis    has    long,     Willow-like 
leaves,  with  the  veins  very  oblique  ;  and  Heterodendron 
aloifolium  is  a  tall  shrub,  with  small,  greenish,  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  and  leaves  varying  from  lanceolate  to 
oblong.     It  is  remarkable  that  these  species  flourish 
on  the  Darling,  as  well  as  on  the  Castlereagh,  and  no 
doubt  indicate  similarity  of  soil.     The  seed  vessels  of 
Dodonrea  are  sometimes  called  native  Hops,  and  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  Hops  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer.     In  many  parts  of  the  interior 
where  Hops  cannot  be  procured  these  plants  are  fre- 
quently utilised  by  diggers  and  shepherds,  and  this  fact 
affords  an  instance  of  accidental  discovery  preceding 
the  investigation  of  science,  for,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  analysis  of  the  shrub  has  ever  been  made,  nor  has  it 
been  recommended  as  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry. 
In  connection  with  this  shrub  I  may  mention  that  the 
branchlets  of  a  Casuarina  or  forest  Oak  (probably  the 
true  C.   glauca)  are  reported  to  produce  a  refreshing 
beverage.     This  species,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
differs  from  the  forest  Oak  of  the  coast,  as  the  branchlets 
are  coarser,  and  the  bark  darker  in  colour  and  not  SO 
much  furrowed.  Dr.  Woolls,  in  "  Sydney  Mail." 

Glendale,  Kane  Co.,  Utah  Territory,  U.  S. 
America:  May  6. — The  weather  has  been  very  cold. 
We  had  snow  6  inches  deep  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
inst.  It  came  very  good,  as  the  ground  was  very  dry, 
and  farmers  had  stopped  putting  in  grain,  waiting  for 
rain  to  wet  the  land.  Vegetation  is  very  backward. 
To-day  it  is  warm,  and  if  it  should  happen  to  come  off 
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warm  we  may  yet  have  good  crops.  The  Peaches  and 
Apricots  are  killed  by  late  frosts.  I  think  that  I  have 
found  some  very  fine  plants,  and  shall  anxiously  watch 
for  their  blooming.  I  find  a  Gooseberry  bush  that  is 
new  to  me  ;  I  shall  watch  it  with  interest ;  it  grows  in 
the  canons  of  the  mountains,  and  is  a  very  pretty  bush. 
And.  L.  Siler. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  Stocks. — In  conversation  with  persons  of  late 
about  Stocks  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
general  is  the  impression  that  the  bloom  of  the  single 
kind  is  affected  by  that  of  the  double  through  the 
instrumentality  of  insects,  and  the  belief  is  profound 
that,  without  a  close  combination  of  the  two  kinds, 
double  flowers  in  the  next  generation  cannot  result. 
It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  disabuse  people's  minds  of 
this  prevalent  idea,  and  prove  to  them  that  such  a  con- 
nection is  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  to  assert  that  the 
flower  of  the  double  Stock  contains  no  reproductive 
organs  whatever,  is  to  quote  to  them  so  much  Greek, 
as  tradition  is  far  too  strong  for  plain  argument.  If  any 
one  will  take  the  pains  to  minutely  examine  a  bloom  of 
double  Stock  they  will  perceive  that  in  many  cases  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  floral  branch,  of  which 
the  petals  are  the  leaves,  and  in  the  centre  are  small 
undeveloped  but  still  distinct  buds,  any  of  which  may 
ultimately  develope  into  a  flower  ;  but  the  most  minute 
examination  will  not  discover  either  anthers,  pistil, 
pollen,  consequently  it  remains  a  matter  of  the  most 
perfect  evidence  that  in  no  case  can  the  double  form  of 
flower  exert  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  single, 
which  is  the  seed-bearing  plant.  The  flower  of  the 
double  Stock  is  naturally  a  sort  of  barren  monstrosity, 
and,  I  suppose,  botanically,  is  not  a  flower  at  all. 
How  in  the  mysterious  process  of  natural  development 
the  true  organism  of  a  single  flower  is  made  to  produce 
other  plants  that  in  some  cases  are  So  per  cent,  double 
and  devoid  of  all  means  of  perpetuation,  is  just  one  of 
those  wonders  that  we  find  it  easier  to  contemplate 
than  to  elucidate.  [See  paper  on  Double  Flowers  in 
Congress  Report,  1866,  and  in  appendix  to  Dr.  Masters' 
Vegetable  Teratology. ,]  It  is  curious,  moreover,  to  note 
how  the  tendency  to  produce  double  flowers  runs  in 
strains,  and  how  considerably  the  proportion  varies. 
For  instance,  if  we  take  for  example  the  old  scarlet 
Brompton,  I  think  we  shall  find  on  the  average  that  it 
produces  about  50  per  cent,  double  flowers  ;  the  seed 
of  this  kind  being,  in  most  instances,  saved  naturally, 
or  without  any  special  care,  thinning,  or  selection. 
The  white  Brompton  yields  about  40  per  cent,  doubles, 
and  the  purple,  white,  and  scarlet  Queen  Stocks  yield 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  doubles,  except  in  cases  where 
a  strain  has  entirely  run  back  to  its  primitive  single 
form,  when  it  is  comparatively  useless,  and  should  be 
destroyed.  Good  Intermediate,  Pyramidal,  and  Ten- 
week  Stocks  yield  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  double 
flowers  ;  a  large  proportion,  and  one  that  is  only 
attained  to  by  good  cultivation,  considerable  thinning, 
and  careful  selection.  That  a  strain  might  be  made  to 
produce  all  double  flowers  is  doubtless  not  an  impossi- 
bility, but  would  be  an  exceedingly  undesirable  result, 
as  we  should  then  have  to  mourn  its  extinction;  but 
purchasers  of  good  strains  of  Stock  seed  will  readily 
uu  lustand,  when  they  bloom  and  produce  so  small  a 
p;ojortion  .of  seed-bearing  flowers,  that  the  price  of 
such  seed  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  its  quality. 
A.  D. 


There  was  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
the  "  soup  plates,"  for  which  the  prizes  fell  to  Miss  Drew, 
Miss  Hogg,  and  Mrs.  T.  Gabriel.   T. 


Societies. 

Brixton     Hill,     Streatham,    and    Clapham  : 

?une  19. — The  summer  show  was  held  in  Roupell  Park. 
«vo  of  the  booths  contained  the  usual  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Zonal, 
Tricolor,  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums,  Caladiums,  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Lycopodiums,  amongst  which  may  be 
specially  noticed  an  unusually  fine  and  well-grown  speci- 
men of  Adiantum  farleyense,  fully  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  and 
a  double  plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  apparently  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  stems  of  two  plants  for  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  above  which  they  grew  separately,  one 
having  its  crown  about  3  feet,  and  the  other  about  2.\  feet 
above  the  point  of  separation.  [May  it  not  have  been  from 
the  "forking"  of  a  single  stem?]  The  third  booth  was 
entirely  filled  with  arrangements  of  cut  flowers,  for  which 
there  was  a  very  spirited  competition  by  ladies  only.  Nine 
prizes,  of  the  value  of  £30,  were  divided  amongst  flowers 
in  a  basket,  flowers  in  a  so  ip^plate,  and  flowers  in  a  centre- 
piece of  any  form  ;  and  in  each  class  there  were 
24  exhibitors,  thus  making  up  72  specimens  of  floral 
arrangement— a  display  not  often  seen  together  at  the 
same  time,  and  one  that  did  great  credit  to  the  fair  com- 
petitors. The  centre-piece  with  which  Miss  M.  Beving- 
ton  took  the  1st  prize  was  a  March  stand  with  Alla- 
manda  and  dark  purple  Pansies  below,  three  blooms  of 
yellow  Day  Lily  standing  round  the  stem,  and  purple 
Gloxinias  and  paler  Day  Lilies  above,  the  margin  of  this 
upper  dish  having  a  few  small  brown  leaves  of  Begonia, 
while  from  its  edge  hung  over  alternately  green  and 
brown  sprays  of  Selaginella.  The  lower  part  was  foliaged 
with  dark  fronds  of  Maidenhair,  and  the  upper  part 
with  paler  fronds  of  the  same.  The  second  and 
3d  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Dawson  and  Miss  Holtum 
respectively.  The  1st  prize  for  baskets  was  given  to  one 
of  white  Water  Lilies  and  Forget-me-Nols,  which  was 
very  prettily  arranged  by  Miss  Dawson.  Miss  Holtum 
took  the  2d,  and  Mrs.  A.  Field  the  3d  prize,  for  baskets 
in  which  Roses  and  grasses  were  the  principal  materials.  | 


The  Yorkshire  Gala,  York  :  June  18,  19,  and  20. 
— This  exhibition,  although  fixed  for  the  Birmingham 
days,  and  just  before  the  great  meeting  at  Bath,  was  a 
brilliant  success,  the  weather  being  favourable  and  the 
display  of  plants  and  fruits  good. 

In  the  large  centre  tent  were  grouped  the  three  collec- 
tions of  20  plants  competingfor  the  ^25  rst  prize,  together 
with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  nominally  of  ^10  value,  but 
really  more,  given  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
"in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Henry  Steward,  is  also  Lord  Mayor  of  York." 
This  double  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons,  with 
a  grand  lot  of  plants,  in  which  were  unusually  fine 
examples  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  a  large  Erica  Can- 
dolleana,  a  monster  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  42 
blooms  ;  two  splendid  Azaleas,  an  immense  Phormium 
tenax  variegata,  and  superb  plants  of  Ixora  Coleii  and 
Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea.  Mr.  E.  P.  Dixon  took  the 
2d  prize  of  £15  for  a  fine  lot,  in  which  were  specimens  of 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
Azalea  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Hedaroma  tulipifera.  The  3d 
prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Ringrose,  Esq.,  Hull.  A  word 
of  praise  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Gibson  Hartley,  for  a 
group  of  statuary  and  for  banners  most  tastefully 
arranged,  which  surmounted  this  fine  centre  of  plants. 

Attached  to  the  centre  tent  were  two  tents  of  300  feet 
each  ;  in  one  of  them  an  extensive  display  of  Show, 
Fancy,  Zonal,  Tricolor,  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
May's  12  Show  Pelargoniums,  which  obtained  the  1st 
prize,  were  well  finished  plants,  and  Mr.  George  Edwards' 
lot  were  also  good.  R.  Varvell,  Esq.,  also  showed  fine 
plants  in  the  class  for  six  plants,  and  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq., 
some  good  Fancies  and  fine  Show  varieties,  There  was 
a  good  display  of  Zonals.  In  the  class  for  Tricolors,  78 
specimens  were  staged,  and  fully  as  many  bronzes.  In 
the  latter  class  Mr.  Alderman  Weathersby  exhibited  some 
well  coloured  and  well  grown  plants.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing,  sent  plants  of  a  fine  new  Golden  Coleus, 
and  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Darlington,  models  of  his  patent 
ventilated  houses,  which  have  much  merit  in  them,  the 
ventilation  being  easily  managed  and  ample. 

In  the  other  tent  was  a  good  lot  of  Roses  in  pots,  as  well 
as  a  good  lot  of  cut  Roses.  For  Roses  in  pots,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  G.  Edwards  took  honours. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Dixon  had  a  few  good  Orchids,  especially  a 
specimen  of  Aerides  Fieldingii,  with  12  fine  racemes,  and 
a  fine  Vanda  suavis.  In  the  class  for  36  British  Ferns 
there  was  a  good  competition,  and  Mr.  Rodwell,  of  York, 
took  the  1st  prize. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  fruit,  both  in  extent  and 
quality,  Mr.  Meredith,  gr.  to  Viscountess  Downe,  being 
ist,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Studley,  2d,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Kirby  Hall,  3d,  in  the  six  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  istfor 
four.  Mr.  Clark's  Muscat  Hamburghs  were  marvellously 
fine,  especially  for  so  early  in  the  season— very  large  in 
bunch  and  berry,  and  well  coloured. 

Mr.  John  Kaye,  of  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  had 
beautiful  groups  of  skeleton  leaves,  and  of  Ferns  espe- 
cially— charming  drawing-room  ornaments,  and  tastefully 
arranged.  Dinner-table  decorative  plants  are  always 
encouraged  here,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Dove's  ist  prize  lot 
were  very  good,  and  in  elegant  pots.  Achimenes  are 
seldom  seen  really  good,  but  the  ist  prize  lot,  from  Mr. 
Alderman  Weathersby,  were  of  unusual  merit— dwarf, 
clean,  and  superbly  flowered.  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon  contributed  new  and  rare  plants. 

Mr.  Henry  Steward,  who  for  some  time  has  been 
the  chairman,  and  for  14  years  an  active  member, 
of  the  committee,  is  this  year  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
York.  He  has  for  25  years  been  a  cultivator  of  florists' 
flowers,  Pelargoniums,  &c,  and  has  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  engaged  in  horticulture  and 
floriculture.  Many  of  these  desired  to  present  him  with  a 
memento  of  his  year  of  office,  and  subscriptions,  limited 
to  ioj.,  and  confined  to  his  gardening  friends,  enabled 
the  committee  to  present  him  at  the  luncheon  with  a 
handsome  silver  centrepiece  and  an  address.  Mr.  Lee- 
man,  M.P.  for  the  city,  regarded  the  presentation  as  a 
compliment  to  the  city  in  its  greatly  respected  chief 
magistrate  from  the  horticultural  body,  and  gave  practical 
proof  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Society  by  offering  a  ^25 
prize  for  next  year.      W. 


the  hollow  trees  cut  down,  or   their  holes  filled  up. 
S.  Sevan  Fox.] 


What  is  the  reason  or  the  cause  of  bees  taking  to 
swarm  in  the  holes  of  old  trees  ?  For  many  years 
they  have  been  satisfied  to  swarm  and  be  taken  in  the 
usual  way,  either  in  the  old  hive  or  some  of  the  new 
hives  of  modern  invention  ;  but  last  year,  and  again 
this  (yesterday),  my  fourth  swarm  took  to  an  old  tree, 
both  years  near  the  garden.  F.  D.  C. 

[It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  bees  frequently  send 
out  scouts  prior  to  swarming,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
swarm  which  first  took  possession  of  the  hole  in  the 
tree  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  pioneers 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  ready-made  habitation,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  swarm  was  easily  led  in  that 
direction.  Most  probably  in  the  second  instance  of 
this  occurrence  in  your  apiary,  the  bees  of  the  first 
emigrating  colony  had  died  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  leaving  some  combs,  which  are  always  attrac- 
tive to  bees  intending  to  swarm.  Such  likely  places  as 
under  house  roofs,  hollow  trees,  unused  chimneys,  &c, 
are  very  frequently  tenanted  by  fresh  swarms  year 
after  year,  as  from  their  being  unsuitable  for  winter 
habitation,  the  bees  almost  always  die  out,  or  become 
so  weakened  in  numbers  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  marauding  invaders.     If  you  desire  to  pre 


Notable    Gardens. 

Hanwortu  Park,  Feltham. — Very  considerable 
public  interest  is  concentrated  upon  this  fine  property 
just  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  recently 
disposed  of  by  public  auction.  The  place  possesses 
so  many  charms  and  points  of  interest,  both  public  and 
horticultural,  that  it  will  be  a  matter  for  deep  regret 
should  it  have  to  share  the  wretched  fate  reserved,  I 
suppose,  as  a  species  of  perdition  for  many  of  our 
beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  namely,  to  be  cut  up  and 
converted  into  building  lots.  If  a  visitor  enters  at  the 
Feltham  lodge,  and  walks  right  through  the  park,  he 
will  enter  a  pleasant  avenue  of  fine  young  Elms,  which 
after  a  certain  distance  are  succeeded  by  very  handsome 
Horse  Chestnuts,  these  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
public  footway  to  the  church  and  garden  buildings  at 
the  far  end.  Here  are  centred  several  objects  of 
great  interest,  one  of  which  is  a  castellated  building 
now  doing  duty  as  a  stable  and  farm  buildings,  but 
which  was  in  days  of  yore  part  of  a  palace  frequently 
tenanted  by  Henry  VIII.;  the  building  was  evi- 
dently of  great  extent ;  and  the  arches  in 
which  were  placed  the  kitchen  fires  are  still 
standing,  and  used  for  the  somewhat  undignified 
purpose  of  places  to  store  garden  rubbish.  Just 
behind,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  runs  a  carriage  way,  planted  for  a  distance  on 
either  side  with  fine  old  Yews,  that  make  a  perfect 
bower  of  green  branches  overhead.  Tradition  asserts 
that  this  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  favourite  walk, 
and  it  is  so  called  now.  Bordering  this  walk  are 
growing  some  fine  specimens  of  a  flowering  Ash,  that 
were  a  sheet  of  white  feathery  blossoms  a  short  time 
since.  The  flowers  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the 
Hoteia  japonica,  but  are  pendulous,  and  produced  in 
large  tufts.  Specially  beautifully,  also,  were  large 
numbers  of  the  scarlet  Horse  Chestnut,  in  almost 
gorgeous  array  of  flower,  and  there  are  also  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  well  coloured  specimens  of  the 
golden  variegated  Sycamore.  Bounded  by  kitchen 
gardens,  greenhouses,  and  woods,  there  is  situated  in 
this  corner  a  pleasant  antique  pleasure  garden,  made  up 
of  lake,  lawn,  and  fine  trees,  that  tempts  one  to  indulge 
in  the  most  delightful  laziness,  whilst  the  feathered 
songsters  fill  the  air  with  harmonies.  To  convert  this 
pleasant  spot  into  building  lots  would  be  vandalism 
indeed. 

The  mansion  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  park, 
and  that  and  the  pleasure  grounds  around  it  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  and  belt  of  trees.  The  grounds, 
partaking  of  the  well-known  character  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  are  flat  but  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  were 
lately  ornamented  with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
&&,  which  thrive  and  blossom  most  profusely.  The 
mansion  has  the  whole  of  its  south  front  enclosed  with 
glass-fronted  balconies,  and  looks  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  level  turf  bordered  by  fine  specimen  trees,  and  a 
rosery  in  the  distance.  The  western  front  looks 
down  upon  a  large  parterre  flower  garden,  all  well 
planted ;  and  on  its  south-east  side  is  a  sunken 
subtropical  garden,  in  which  also  luxuriate  large 
masses  of  the  summer-blooming  Poeonies.  Behind 
this,  again,  is  a  large  extent  of  secluded  plea- 
sure ground,  planted  with  fine  clumps  of  flower- 
ing shrubs' and  specimen  trees  —  noticeable  amongst 
which  are  some  handsome  Weeping  Beech,  the  purple 
Beech  being  also  in  remarkably  fine  colour  and  most 
prominent  objects.  The  charms  of  the  place  are  found 
more  in  its  pleasant  surroundings  of  trees  and  shrubs 
than  in  its  gardening  attributes,  which  have,  during 
the  life  of  the  late  proprietor,  been  but  poorly  encour- 
aged ;  still  the  place  is  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  is 
well  worthy  a  visit  of  inspection. 

In  one  of  the  houses  was  growing  a  lot  of  fine  plants 
of  the  Musa  sapientum,  some  of  the  stronger  ones  being 
partly  in  fruit  and  partly  in  flower.  They  were  in  fine 
condition,  but  much  cramped  for  want  of  space. 
The  house  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Bananas, 
and  five  or  six  large  bunches  of  fruit  are  cut  every  year. 
Whether  characteristic  of  all  home-grown  fruit  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  Mr.  Edwards,  the  gardener,  assured  me 
that  the  Bananas  brought  from  abroad  could  not  com- 
pare with  those  grown  here  for  richness  of  flavour. 
Hanworth  Park  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Dukes  of  St.  Albans,  but  for  the  past  50  years  has  been 
owned  by  the  Perkinses,  of  the  great  South wark 
Brewery.  A.  D. 


Miscellaneous. 

Solar  Heat  and  Vegetable  Carbon.— Helm- 
holtz  says  that  in  a  piece  of  cultivated  land  producing 
corn  or  trees,  one  may  reckon  per  year  and  per  square 
foot  of  land  o  036  lb.  of  carbon  to  be  produced  by 
vegetation.  This  is  the  amount  of  carbon  which, 
during  one  year,  on  the  surface  of  a  square  foot  in  our 
latitude,  can  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  solar 
rays.  This  quantity,  when  used  as  fuel  and  burnt  to 
produce  carbonic  acid,  gives  so  much  heat  that  291  lb. 
of  water  could  be  warmed  i°  C.  Now  we  know  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  solar  light  which  comes  down  to 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster,  you  had  better  get  I  one  square  foot  of  terrestrial  surface  during  one  year  is 
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sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  430,000  lb.  of 
water  I  "C.  The  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  fuel  growing  upon  land  is  therefore  only 
about  the  1474th  part  of  the  whole  energy  of  solar 
light.  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  June  25, 1873. 
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— Generally  cloudy.     Rain  fell  in  evening. 

—Overcast  till  noon.     Finer,  with  decreasing  amounts  of 

cloud  till  night,  then  nearly  cloudless 
—The  amount  of  cloud  very  variable.    Weather  generally 

tine. 
-Light    clouds    present    in    morning,  nearly  cloudless 

about  mid-day.     Overcast  at  night, 
-Fine,  though  misty  and  cloudy  till  night,  then  overcast. 
-Fine  and  bright   in  early   morning,  and   again  at  night, 

overcast  during  the  day.     A  little  rain  occasionally. 
Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless  and  very  fine. 

TAMES  GLAISHER 


(Saltan  Derates. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plant  Stove. — Artificial  heat  may  now  in  most 
cases  be  dispensed  with,  but  should  the  weather  turn 
cool  and  wet  it  will  be  requisite  to  light  the  fires  occa- 
sionally, to  keep  out  the  damp.  Give  air  freely  during 
the  day,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to 
retain  as  much  heat  as  possible.  Soft-wooded  plants 
now  growing  fast  must  be  regularly  shifted  as  they 
require  it,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  ihey  do  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Manure  water  may  be  used  freely  to 
this  class  of  plants,  as  they  are  generally  gross  feeders. 
Occasionally  move  the  plants  that  are  placed  on  beds 
of  soil  or  plunging  material,  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
taking  permanent  hold  of  the  soil  beneath,  &c.  Attend 
carefully  to  creepers,  and  neatly  tie  in  those  that 
require  it  ;  and  see  that  they  are  kept  free  from 
decaying  flowers  and  foliage.  Examine  daily  the  plants 
in  suspended  baskets,  and  see  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  ;  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  syring- 
ing the  walls,  stages,  Sec,  and  well  sprinkle  the  paths. 
Increase  the  stock  of  Gloxinias,  Variegated  Begonias, 
&c.,  by  partially  inserting  the  leaves  in  well  drained 
pots  filled  with  peat  and  covered  with  silver  sand. 
Stop  the  shoots  of  Euphorbias,  Eranthemumst  &c. 
Poinsettias  which  have  undergone  a  season  of  rest 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  well  shaded  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  starting  them  into  growth  ;  water 
freely  when  the  young  shoots  appear.  These  plants 
always  come  much  finer  when  grown  on  from  eyes  or 
cuttings  ;  neither  the  foliage  or  bracts  come  so  large  on 
old  plants.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

Succulents. — The  most  attention  required  now  is 
in  the  matter  of  watering,  which  must  be  done 
carefully,  for  through  these  plants  being  able 
to  sustain  much  drought  they  are  often  allowed 
to  go  half  fed.  This  is  a  mistake.  During 
their  growing  season  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  quite  through,  or  they  lose  growth,  and  what 
they  do  make  is  not  perfect.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  Cacti  ;  if  good  growth  is  wanted  they  must  have 
good  fare,  but  a  plant  in  a  dormant  state  will  not  be 
prompted  to  grow  by  water.  All  Cacti  will  do  well  in 
the  open  air  during  the  next  three  months.  When  syring- 
ing be  careful  to  give  it  them  all  round,  and  keep  a 
keen  eye  on  insects  ;  red  spider  is  apt  to  get  on  them 
at  this  season,  but  if  the  house  is  shut  up  damp,  about 
4  o'clock,  they  will  not  appear.  The  Aloe  tribe,  which 
have  been  repotted,  must  be  kept  moderately  watered 
until  they  are  in  full  growth.  If  the  Gasterias  and 
Hawortkias  are  slightly  shaded  they  keep  their  colour 
better,  but  want  more  ease  during  winter  through  it. 
Euphorbias  will  be  found  extremely  hungry  now,  and  a 
drop  of  manure-water  will  help  them.  In  all  cases  I 
am  supposing  the  plants  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun 
if  not  more  care  in  watering  will  be  necessary. 
J.  Croucher. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.— Little,  with 
the  exception  of  the  usual  routine  operations,  is 
required  to  be  performed  in  the  parterre  at  the  present 
season.  Continue  to  mow  lawns  and  grass  belts, 
&c,  as  often  as  required,  and  on  each  occasion  ol 
doing  so  pass  the  grass  edging  shears  round  the 
margins  of  all  flower  beds,  walks,  &c,  in  order  that 
their  outline  may  be  clearly  defined,  and  on  the  day 
following  a  considerable  rainfall  pass  a  heavy  roller 
over  the  gravel  walks.  By  pursuing  this  practice  solid 
and  comfortable  walks  are  likely  to  be  secured. 
Weed  and  sweep  whenever  and  wherever  required, 
and  endeavour  to  make  neatness  and  high  keeping 
evident  everywhere.  Where  Gladioli  of  sorts  are 
growing  among  American  plants  in  clumps  or  beds, 
they  will  now  require  to  be  neatly  staked  and  tied  up  ; 
and  although  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other 
American  plants  have  this  season  been  considerably 
later  than  usual  in  flowering,  they  will  now  be  mostly 
out  of  bloom,  and,  except  the  seed  be  required,  care- 
fully remove  the  capsules.  This  greatly  benefits  and 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  while  allowing 
the  seed  to  remain  upon  them  must  necessarily  waste  a 
considerable  portion  of  organisable  matter,  which 
might  otherwise  be  stored  up  to  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  next  year's  bloom.  Remove  Rose  blooms  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  decay,  and  guard  against  mildew, 
aphis,  and  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  &c.  Cuttings  of 
young  wood  from  Roses  and  other  shrubs  which  may 
have  been  slightly  forced  into  flower  will  now  strike 
root  very  freely  if  placed  under  hand-glasses  in  any  shady 
situation,  as  will  also  cuttings  of  many  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  in  selecting  these  cuttings  avoid  gross 
or  strong  shoots,  but  select  from  the  weaker  side 
growths.  Tubers  of  double  and  single  Anemones  and 
Ranunculuses  will  now  be  ripe,  and  where  the  foliage 
is  decayed  they  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  away. 
Seed  of  the  Bromplon  and  Queen  Stocks  may  be 
sown  now,  with  a  view  to  having  them  in  flower 
early  next  May.  Train  and  regulate  the  development 
of  such  plants  as  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  the 
beautiful  new  varieties  of  Clematises,  &c.  Attend  also 
to  beds  planted  in  the  embroidered  or  carpet  style, 
where  patches  or  groups  of  such  species  of  plants  as 
the  delicate  and  richly-coloured  Iresines  and  Altcrnan- 
theras,  from  Brazil  and  Peru,  are  separated  by  lines  of 
Echeverias  or  Sempervivums  of  sundry  sorts,  from 
similar  patches  or  groups  of  more  hardy  and  robust 
species,  such  as  Ajugas,  Antennarias,  Sedums,  &c, 
indigenous  to  Britain  or  the  South  of  Europe — all, 
however,  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used,  by  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  though 
exceedingly  dissimilar  in  some  other  respects,  such  as 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  growth,  power  of  resisting  cold, 
&c.   P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Sow  Melons  for 
autumn  supply,  and  plant  out  at  this  season  in  a  greater 
depth  of  soil.  Mulch  all  succession  crops,  and  keep 
the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  to  the  last.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  are  cut,  prune  back  the  bines  to  the  healthy 
young  shoots,  give  the  bed  a  good  watering,  and 
syringe  freely  for  a  few  days,  and  with  a  maximum 
temperature  of  So°  they  will  again  soon  show  fruit. 
All  fruit  in  pits  and  frames  should  be  well  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  as  flavour  cannot  be  had  without,  and 
negligence  in  this  respect,  combined  with  excessive 
root  moisture,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  worthless  fruit. 
Cucumbers  now  give  but  little  trouble  beyond  cutting 
the  fruit  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  about 
twice  weekly  ;  and  so  long  as  the  heat  and  moisture 
are  sufficient,  and  all  insects  are  kept  at  bay,  they  will 
continue  in  this  state.  Add  fresh  soil  as  needed  to 
those  in  frames  ;  syringe  well  on  sunny  days,  and  close 
up  early,  and  give  air  betimes  in  the  morning,  to 
prevent  scorching.    IV.   Wildsmith. 

Vines. — The  last  fortnight's  sunshine,  with  such 
beautiful  showers  of  rain,  has  been  a  most  favourable 
time  for  the  vinery  as  well  as  everything  else.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  both  the 
healthy  hardy  appearance  of  the  Vines  and  the  colour- 
ing of  the  Grapes  is  very  marked,  and  we  would 
fain  have  another  fortnight  of  such  weather.  Little 
need  be  added  to  former  directions,  the  keeping 
of  the  Vines  clean  and  healthy  should  have  the  first 
consideration.  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  have  all 
been  cut  may  have  frequent  washings  with  the  engine. 
Keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible,  and  do  not  en- 
courage any  fresh  lateral  growths.  Grapes  that  are 
ripe  should  also  be  kept  cool  and  dry  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  their 
roots  for  want  of  water,  or  spider  is  sure  to  make  its 
appearance.  Treat  those  swelling  and  colouring  as 
formerly  recommended,  so  that  Grapes  that  are  intended 
to  hang  over  the  winter  are  sufficiently  thinned  in  the 
bunches.    George  fohnston,  Glamis. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Withgthe  probability  of  a  continuance  of  the  present 
hot  and  dry  weather  young  crops  of  Lettuce,  Radishes, 
Peas,  and  generally  all  recently  transplanted  crops, 
will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  Celery  which 
has  become  established  will  be  benefited  by  an  occa- 
sional good  soaking  of  manure-water,  taking  care  to 
avoid  pouring  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.     Tomatos 


against  walls  should  be  freely  thinned-out,  as  where 
too  much  growth  is  allowed  the  fruit  is  inferior  and 
seldoms  ripens  well.  Take  advantage  of  dropping 
weather  to  plant  out  Lteks  in  trenches  well-manured  and 
dug  in  previous  to  planting.  Onions  sown  in  drills  or  beds 
should  now  be  well  thinned  to  6  or  7  inches  apart,  or 
even  more,  where  large  bulbs  are  desired  ;  but  it  is 
generally  found  that  over-large  Onions  keep  worse 
than  those  of  a  moderate  size.  Shallots  approaching 
maturity  should  be  taken  up,  and  transferred  to  an 
open  shed  to  dry.  Continue  to  fill  up  all  vacant 
spaces  with  Broccoli,  greens  of  kinds,  and  especially 
Cauliflowers.  Owing  to  the  peculiarly  changeable 
weather  of  the  last  two  months,  the  early  spring-sown 
plants  of  the  latter  have  in  many  cases  flowered 
prematurely  ;  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  better  to  pull 
up  the  whole  stock,  and,  having  dug  or  forked  over 
the  ground,  to  replant  from  the  seed-beds.  Sowings 
of  early  or  second  early  kinds  of  Peas  may  still 
be  made,  as  also  occasional  sowings  of  Endivet 
Lettuce,  &c,  for  autumn  use.  A  good  border 
may  now  be  sown  with  Parsley  for  early  spring  use,  as 
sown  now  a  considerable  portion  stands  next  summer 
without  running  to  seed,  and  it  is  most  useful  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  When  con- 
venience exists  a  pit  or  frame  may  be  sown  in  the  same 
way,  and  covered  with  glass  on  the  approach  of  frost. 
A  last  sowing  outdoors  of  French  Beans  may  still  be 
made  ;  these,  with  a  slight  shelter,  may  be  kept  bear- 
ing late  into  the  autumn.  Vegetable  Marrow*  will 
now  be  fruiting  freely  ;  the  shoots  and  surplus  leaves 
should  be  stopped  and  thinned  out,  and  the  fruit  cut  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  fit  for  use,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the 
plants  early  in  the  season  by  allowing  them  to  pro- 
duce over-grown  fruit.    IV.  Cox,  Afadresfield  Court. 

FORESTRY. 
Coppices  that  have  been  last  cut  down  will  require 
attention.  Coarse  rampant  weeds  are  set  at  liberty 
from  the  recent  clearances,  and  are  very  apt  to  choke 
the  young  growth  at  its  first  starting.  A  short  scythe, 
such  as  is  used  for  cutting  Box  edgings  in  gardens,  suits 
well  for  this  purpose.  Continue  to  give  young  forest 
trees  similar  attention.  The  weedy  and  deformed 
trees  in  young  plantations  of  6  to  8  feet  in  height  may 
now  be  cut  down  ;  the  work  can  be  done  generally  to 
more  advantage  at  this  season  than  in  winter,  both  as 
regards  time  and  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
plants  requiring  to  be  removed.  Elm  seed  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  ready  for  gathering ;  the  crop  is  most 
abundant  everywhere,  and  better  filled  than  has  been 
the  case  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Examine 
Conifers  and  see  that  the  Pine-boring  insects  are  not 
at  work  on  the  young  growth  ;  the  larva?  are  common, 
and  very  destructive  in  some  places ;  the  grub  mines 
up  through  the  centre  of  the  young  and  tender  shoots, 
which  soon  afterwards  languish  and  die.  The  ready 
means  of  keeping  them  under  is  to  destroy  the  insect 
in  its  young  stage  on  trees  of  easy  access.  J.  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  :  S.  B.  See  our  remarks 
in  last  week's  number. 

Formation  of  Kitchen  Garden:  R.  N.  Hooker. 
Informing  a  new  kitchen  garden,  the  position  of  the  walls 
should  be  determined  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  ground,  &c.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  pecu- 
liarities, we  would  recommend  the  walls  to  be  built  in  a 
rhomboidal  form.  This  will  give  you  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  aspects  you  can  obtain.  We  do  rot 
see  much  advantage  in  having  "waved"  walls.  They 
are  sometimes  built  so  for  convenience,  and  sometimes 
for  fancy.  Fix  "eyes"  in  the  wall,  and  strain  wire 
through  them  to  fasten  the  trees  to,  according  to 
methods  frequently  recommended  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Poplars  and  Pinus  austriaca  grow  quickly, 
and  would  form  a  good  shelter  from  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  district.  

Injured  Grapes  :  Tapton  Grove.  This  is  a  case  of 
what  is  termed  "scalding,"  which  Muscat  Grapes  are 
rather  liable  to.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  very  clear. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  leaves  and  berries  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
before  air  is  given.  Give  air  early,  and  let  the  tempe- 
rature rise  gradually. 

Moss  Rose  Cuttings  :  Z.  Z.  We  submitted  your 
question  to  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  kindly  replies  as 
follows: — "The  old  Moss  Rose,  the  white  Moss,  and 
other  kinds  of  that  character  and  habit,  do  not  strike 
well  from  cuttings,  and  should  be  propagated  by  bud- 
ding or  by  layers.  The  hybrid  Moss  will  root  toler- 
ably freely  from  cuttings  placed  under  small  frames  or 
hand-lights  in  October.  Leave  about  two  leaves  to 
each  cutting." 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  Cheswright.  Periploca  grseca, 
hardy  climber,  from  the  Levant.—  X.  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias. — F.  G.  1,  Avena  flavescens  ;  2,  apparently 
Festuca  pratensis  ;  3,  Avena  elatior.—  G.  S.  Lee.  Not 
an  Orchid,  but  an  Arum  called  Pothos  crassinervis.— 
C.  and  D.  Rhododendron  Blandfordiaeflorum.—  Mrs. 
Heyward.  Arum  Dracunculus.—  H.  G.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  hybrid  Begonias. 

Pansies:  Dicksons&  Co.  The  fancy  varieties  are  of  a 
fine  strain,  and  very  effective.  That  called  Marquis  of 
Lome  is  a  noble  flower,  and  distinct  in  colour.  Of  the 
seedlings  from  Blue  King— itself  really  fine-we  think 
No  q  No  7  and  one  marked  K.  of  K.,  decided  im- 
provements so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  flowers  only, 
the  colours  being  much  deeper  and  richer,  and  the  sub- 
stance all  that  could  be  desired.     Sovereign  is  a  very 
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rich  clear  golden -yellow,  with  radiate  markings  at 
the  eye. — J.  Cocker.  There  is  nothing  very  striking 
amongst  the  fancies  except  it  be  that  called  My  Joe, 
the  lacing  of  which  is  effective.  Blue  Bell  is  a  very  nice 
colour  for  bedding,  if  the  habit  is  good— a  deep  blue 
purple,  rather  small,  but  none  the  worsefor  that  if  suffi- 
ciently floriferous. 

Communications  Received. —  Alb.  M.  — W.  E.— E.  B.— 
A.  D.— X— D.  D.— J.  E.^S.  B.— J.  W.  M.— G.  T.  D.— 
C  E.  L.— G.  M.— G.  W.-H.  A.  J.— I.  H.  K.—  W.  T.  E.— 
G.  W.  Y.— W.  B. 


BIRTH. — On  the  21st  inst.,  at  5,  Southampton  Row, 
W.C.,  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Dunnett,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 


arMs. 


GERANIUMS,  strong  plants,  from  2*-inch  pots  :— 
VJ  Cybister,  Stella,  Madame  Vaucher,  Wiltshire  Lass,  and  other 
choice  kinds,  2s.  per  dozen,  16s.  per  100;  GAZANIA  SPLENDENS, 
2i.  per  dozen,  135.  per  100;  HELIOTROPES,  is.  per  dozen,  151.  per 
100;  VERBENAS,  in  variety,  2s.  per  dozen,  ids.  per  100;  AGER- 
ATUM  IMPERIAL  DWARF,  3,.  per  dozen,  161.  per  100;  SALVIA 
PATENS,  is.  per  dozen  Package  free  for  cash. 
FIELD  BROTHERS,  Boughton  Nursery,  Chester. 


Dr.  Denny's  Zonal  Geraniums,  Second  Set. 

JOHN  COPELIN  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  early 
in  August  send  out  a  set  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  Dr.  Denny, 
distinct  from  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  set  sent  out  in  1871. 
Specimen  Plants  of  the  varieties  (which  will  be  delivered  in  lolatiun 
as  ordered),  may  be  seen  at 

J.  COPELIN'S  Nurseries,  Tyssen  Street,  West  Hackney,  N. 
Descriptive   CATALOGUES   forwarded   post  free  onj  application, 


COVENT  GARDEN.— June  27. 
We  are  doing  a  steady  trade,  and  have  a  good  supply. 
English  Pines  are  coming  to  hand  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities.     Foreign  goods   are  also   very  largely  supplied, 
especially  Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Apricots. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 


JVMons,  epch  . 

Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..15  o—  o  o 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

4  otoio  o 
12  o — 20  o 

..—26 

8  o — 14  o 
15  0—30  o 

6  o — 10  o 
6 —  5  o 


Apples,  p.  doz.       ..  2  oto  3  o 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   ,.   2  o —  4  o 
Cherries,  p.  box     . .   2  6 —  4  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  ...  —  .. 
Figs,  per  doz.  . .  6  o — 12  o 

Gooseberries, p. bush.  4  o —  7  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  ..  6  o — 15  o 
Lemons,  per  100     . .  10  o — 15  o 

Vegetables 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       . .  2  o —  6  o 

—    French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  0. —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  •—  . . 
Carrots.new.p.bunch  o  9 —  1  3 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
—  spring,  per  doz.  o  6—  1  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  09 —  20 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  . .  —  30 
Potatos— Round,  ox  to  12s.  p.  cwt. ;  Kidneys,  gs.  od.  to  12s.  do, 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  cwt.,  ias.  to  18s. 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish.p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bush.  . , 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.  o  9 —  1  o 


1  o —  2  o 

2  6 —  4  o 
7  o — 10  o 
o  4 —  o  6 
30—70 
o  2 —  o  4 
o  3—  I  o 

06-.. 

a  o —  . . 

a  6 —  3  6 


Cheap  Bedding  Geraniums. 

ALFRED  FRYER  offers  the  following,  in  strong 
autumn-struck  plants,  at  per  dozen,  for  cash  ;— GOLDEN 
TRICOLORS:  Mrs.  Pollock,  as.  W. ;  Florence,  31.  6d.  ;  Lady 
Cullum,  y.6d.;  Lucy  Grieve,  55.;  Sophia  Cusack,  w.  6d.  ;  Sophia 
Dumaresque,  ss.  6d.  SILVER  TRICOLORS:  Caroline  Longfield. 
2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  y.  6d.  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  31.  dd.  ;  Prince 
Silverwings,  as.  6d.  GOLD  and  BRONZE  :  Dragon,  31.  6d.  ;  Gold- 
finder,  45.  j  The  Moor,  y.  6d.  DOUBLES :  Victor  Lemoine,  31.  6i.  ; 
Marie  Lemoine,  3s.  6d.  Baskets  and  packing,  6d.  per  dozen  or  35.  per 
icoextra.  Priced  LIST  of  BEDDING  GERANIUMS  post  free. 
ALFRED   FRYER,   the   Nurseries,   Chatteris,   Cambridgeshire. 


M 


Tacsonla  exoniensis. 
ESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can 

nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  31.  6d.  to  $s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


offer 


Tea  Roses 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  And  CO.  have  5000 
NIPHETOS  to  offer,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  them  ;  also  for  any  quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and  newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 

Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

NEW  HARDY  VERBENA  (Verbena  montana).— 
The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  50  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  ».  each,  oj.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Sixty  Thousand  Bedding  Plants,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
HP  R I  COLOR      GERANIUMS,      20s.     per      100. 

X         ZONAL  GERANIUMS,  14s.  per  100. 

MASTER  CHRISTINE  GERANIUM,  601.  per  100. 

VERBENAS,  White  and  other,  i2i.  per  too. 

ALTERNANTHERA  AMCENA,  lis.  per  100. 

The  above,  and  many  other  sorts,  good  plants  in  pots,  now  ready. 

CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 

KIRK  ALLEN.  The  Nurseries,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


s.d. 
Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz.  6  o 


s.d. 


to 


Bouvardia  . .  do. 
Calceolarias. .  do. 
Rhodantbe..  do. 
Dracsena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 
Enca,  in  variety, 

from  , .     do. 


9  0—18  o 
6  0—18  o 
6  o —  9  o 

24  o — 36  o 
12  o — 24  o 


s.d  s.d. 
Fuchsia  ..p.doz.  6  otois  o 
Double  Pelar- 


goniums    . . 
Mignonette  .. 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium, 
Petunias 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


6  o—  g  o 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
6  o — 18  o 
6  o — 12  o 


Spiraja  japonica,do.  12  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do.     4  o —  6  o 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  2  oto  4  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  6 —  2  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  o—  6  o 
Peiargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  6—  1  o 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


s.d.   s.  d. 
2  oto  4  o 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . , 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches 
Roses,  p.  doz. 

—    Moss,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ..40 
Stephanotis,i2sprays  3  c- 
Tropasolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .         . .   1  o—  2  o 


4  o —  6  o 
o  6 —  6  o 


■  9  o 

■  4  o 


ALEXANDRA  PARK, 

OPEN   DAILY. 

The  COMPANY'S  MAGNIFICENT  BAND  in  BANOUETING 
HALL.     Musical  Director,  Mr.  H.  VVEIST  HILL. 

SPLENDID  DISPLAY  of  RHODODENDRONS,  by  Messrs. 
JOHN  WATERER  and  SON. 

GYMNASIUM,  SWINGS,  &c. 

REFRESHMENTS  will  be  PROVIDED  in  the  BANOUETING 
HALL,  the  GRAND  STAND,  &c,  by  Messrs.  BERTRAM  AND 
ROBERTS. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK. 

PROSPECTIVE    ARRANGEMENTS. 
>    GRAND   ILLUMINATION     of    the   RUINS  of  the  PALACE, 
JULY  3. 

DISPLAY  of  FIREWORKS,  JULY  3. 

FORESTERS'  GRAND    FETE,  TUESDAY,  July  8. 

JULY  11  and  12— ALEXANDRA  PARK  RACES. 

ODD     FELLOWS'    ANNUAL     FETE,     MONDAY,    July     14. 
Admission  on  this  occasion,  is.,  including  Rail. 

JULY  17  and  18-ARCHERY  FETE. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK.— The  splendid  DISPLAY  of 
RHODODENDRONS  by  Messrs.  JOHN  WAi'ERER  and 
SON,  which  are  NOW  in  full  BLOOM,  will  remain  ON  VIEW 
throuehout  the  present  month. 

LEXANDRA  PARK. 

SCOTCH   FETE, 
GATHERING  of  the  CLANS  on   TUNE  28. 

A  GRAND  SCOTTISH  FETE  will  be  given,  on  June  28,  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  Park  of  the  Palace.  The  amusements  will 
comprise  contests  for  Pibroch  Playing,  Reel  Playing,  Playing  Marches, 
Dancing,  Throwing  the  Hammer  (3  prizes),  Putting  the  Stone,  Tossing 
the  Caber,  'I  iltmg  at  the  Ring  (3  prizes),  Broadsword  Exercise,  Hurdle 
and  ordinary  Races,  Vaulting  with  the  Pole,  &c. 

Prizes  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^150  sterling,  will  be  given  in 
Money,  Medals,  &c. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK, 

THURSDAY,  July  3. 
GRAND  ILLUMINATION  of  the  RUINS  of  the  PALACE     and 
DISPLAY  of  FIREWORKS  by  Mr.   PAIN.  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  approaching  demolition  of  the  ruins  previous 
to  rebuilding,  the  opportunities  for  these  wonderful  displays  will 
shortly  be  lust,  and  but  few  repetitions  can  be  given. 

On  Thursday  next  the  exterior  will  for  the  first  time  be  illuminated 
with  Magnesium  and  Emerald  Fires,  and  ihc  interior  with  Crimson 
and  Brilliant  Fires.  Grand  Displays  of  Shells,  Rockets,  and  Cascades 
of  Fire  representing  the  Conflagration.  Company's  Magnificent  Band 
in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  The  wonderful  Japanese  Troupe  of  Con- 
jurors, and  all  the  Outdoor  Attractions.  Admission,  10  to  10, 
One  Shilling. 


ALEXANDRA  PAR     K.— 

FORES  I  ERS'  GRAND  FETE  and  DEMONSTRATION 
TUESDAY,  July  8,  in  Aid  of  the  LONDON  FORESTERS1 
ASYLUM.  Fireworks,  Balloon  Ascent,  Procession,  Mllitarv 
Bands,  Sec  y 


ALEXANDRA      PARK,      MONDAY,     July    14. 
ODD  FELLOWS'  ANNUAL  FETE. 
ADMISSION,  including  Rail,  ONE  SHILLING. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  z  to  3  feet,  10s.  6J.  per  icoo,  or  50,000  for  ,£25 ;  100,000  for 
£47   IOi. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  i$s.  per  1000  ;  30,000  for 
/12  iot.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS -Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  121.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  IOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq. 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


NEW    AND    BARE    PLANTS. 


JOHN   H.   LEY, 

EXOTIC    NURSERY,    LANSDOWNE    ROAD, 

CROYDON, 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  his 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  LIST  of  Palms,   Ferns,  Stove  Flants,  and  all 

good  novelties  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  in  which  is  also  included 

names  and  prices  ol   about  50  first-rate  Orchids  at  remarkably  low 

prices  (starting  from  y.  6d.),  and   all  thoroughly  established  healthy 

plants.     As  the  stock  is  limited  early  orders  are  requested. 

For  Collections  of  Cheap  Plants,  including  only  desirable  things, 
see  small  Advenisemcnts  of  this  and  many  previous  weeks.  All 
goods  delivered  free  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  in  London,  and 
all  packages  gratis  lor  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

'"TWELVE    LARGE    FLOWERING    GLOXINIAS, 

JL      in   4-inch   pots.       These   will   make   plants    2  feet   across   this 

summer,  and  produce  from  20  to  50  flowers  each.     The  finest  named 

kinds,  all  distinct,  for  15s.  and  21s.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

SIX    SPLENDID    ORCHIDS   for   One   Guinea, 
fine  healthy  plants,  flowering  size,  or  13  for  42s  ;  also  rarer  kinds, 
6  for  42s. ,  and  13  for  84.1.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Begonia  Chambersii  superba. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  has  still  a  few  fine  Plants  of  this 
magnificent  novelty,  which  is  probably  the  finest  of  its  class. 
Its  large,  rich,  rosy-salmon  flowers  (which  are  produced  by  hundreds), 
and  its  beautiful  loliage,  render  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for 
every  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Price  5.1.,  ys.  6d.,  and  ioj.  6rf. 
Post-office  orders  payable  at  High  Street,  to 

JOHN  II.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

OIX  FINEST  NEW  PLANTS  of  this  and  last  year's 

k3     introductions    for    One    Guinea.       None   sent   except   those  of 
sterling  value.     The  plants  are  healthy  and  well  established. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Rare  Palm,  Cocoa  Weddellana. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  can  offer  splendid  Young  Plants  of 
this  beautiful  Palm,  with  from  4  to  6  leaves,  about  a  foot  high, 
growing  freely,  and  will  make  splendid  specimens  this  summer, 
2  and  3  guineas  each.  As  very  few  can  be  offered,  intending 
purchasers  will  do  well  to  order  at  once. 

JOHN  H,  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

TWELVE  FINEST  CALADIUMS  for  i«.  and  ax*, 
in  strong  established  plants,  which  will  make  very  fine  plants 
this  season,  selected  from  25  sorts. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 

London'  N-  Per  packet.-.,  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..  5    o 
Williams'   superb  strain   of  PRIMULA, red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6rf.,  2i.  6d.,  v.  6rf.,  and  <    0 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRTATA  STRIATA        .,         ..  16 
Weill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

...      ,      .,„      ,    ,                                         is.  6d.,  2s.  6rf.,  is.  6d.,  and  5    o 
Wcathcnlls  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

....     ...                                            "■  6rf.,  2*.  dd.,  31.  6d.,  and  c    o 

Wiggins  pri*e  strain  of  CYCLAMEN  ..           is.  6d.,  ss.  bd  ,  and  i    6 

ffiraWT^Sx^W1"'**811™1"     ••    ..     tt'53  1  e 

PRIMULA   JAPONICA.ourown  wing     ..  ..     it.  64.  and  a  6 

Williams   Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS i  6 

S  1 1  i('K,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Oueen.  new  "  a  6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Oueen,  new  "  a  6 

vTn?AtV^'^n^'':'W,lli?ms'I,I,provcdWllitc      »■".  and     a  6 

VIOLA  COKNUTA,  macmlicent,  new        ..         ..    «  6d  and    i  6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  cfark  variety        .,         ..'      .       ?  o 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  — 

Single  plants         ss.  bd.  to  y.  6d.  each. 

Collection  of  ia  best  rarieties      in.  bd. 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 

First  quality  , .         ..3s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second  quality      . .         ..si.  per  packet  o(  100  Seeds. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  oj.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Abutllon  Boule  de  Nelge. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 
to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  an  the 
name  indicates,  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  tne 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  21.  6d.  to    51.  each. 

Fine  Standards       10s.  6d.  to  15*.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES,   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.  PETTITT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Marfcers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

LAKE     AND     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.     Samples  and  price 
on  application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  even-  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY, 
&c.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


GREENHOUSES,  ORCHARD-HOUSES,  etc.,  fixed 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  without  extra  charge. 
Improved  GROUND  VINERIES  and  PLANT  PRESERVERS. 
Price  Lists  free  by  post. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural  and  Hot-water  Work. 
JAMES  RIVETT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

■*■  '    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Watham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  or  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 

Wood,  ia,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


RODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  uencr-il  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPAKD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.B. 


WANTED,     either    to     RENT    or     PURCHASE, 
within  easy  access  to  London,  FIFTY  or  ONE  HUNDRED 
ACRES  of  good  LAND,  with  House  and  Premises. 

Mr.  WOODTHORPE,  Valuer,  Sible  HedinKham,  Essex. 


North  Hants. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  good  CORN  rind  STOCK  FARM, 
comprising  301  Acres  of  sound  Amble  Land,  32  Acres  ol  Water 
Meadow,  0  Acres  of  Pasture,  28  Acres  o(  Down  and  30  Acres  of 
\\..,,i,  Roads,  Homesteads,  k,  with  Comfortable  Residence  and 
suitable  Farm  Buildings;  within  easy  distance  of  a  j;ood  market  town 
and  Stations  on  the  South-Western  Railway.  The  rights  of  Shooting 
ami  Fishing  are  Let  with  the  Farm,  and  also  the  riyht  ol  Shooting 
over  extensive  Woods  adjoining.  Entry  from  Michaelmas  next,  or 
Immediate   entry   if  the    Growing    Crops  and    Stock    are    taken    at 

valuation 

Messrs,  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  Salisbury,  and  aa,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster. 
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TO  BE  LET,  at  New  Barnet,  a  SMALL  NURSERY, 
containing  nearly  an  Acre  of  Ground,  Three  Greenhouses  (two 
100  feet  lonC,  all  heated),  Stable,  Sheds,  fee.     Incoming  low. 
A.  B-,  Black  Horse.  South  Minims,  Barnet. 


TO  BE! DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Proprietors 
ill-health,  the  GOODWILL.  STOCK.  GREENHOUSES,  &c., 
of  a  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Manchester.  ,,       . 

N,   F.   L.  G..  Post    Office,  Manchester. __ 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  be  LET  or  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession, 
RABLEY  GARDEN'S,  situate  at  Rabiey,  near  South  Minims 
and  Barnet,  comprising  a  good  Dwelling  House  and  Stabling,  several 
large  Greenhouses  well  stocked  with  about  150,000  hrst-class  plants 
in  good  condition  for  Covent  Garden  Market :  about  o  acres  of  land, 
two  of  which  are  planted  with  Shrubs  and  Evergreens,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  Water.— For  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply 
to  E.  CLARKE,  53,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Swindon,  Wilts. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  the  SEWAGE  FARM 
belonging  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board,  and  containing 
about  14 1  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  for  a  term  of  7,  14,  or 
ai  years  from  Michaelmas  next. 

Further  Particulars,  and  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Letting,  and 
an  order  to  view,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
WW  Tender.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  sent  on  or  before  July  31,  addressed 
to  Mr  J,  G,  TOWNSEND,  Clerk  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board, 
Swindon.  Wilts. 


To  the  Trade. 

SALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H,  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY     AUCTION. 


Short  Notice  of  an  Important  Sale   of  Fine 

ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  &c,  THIS  DAY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises.  The  Conservatories,  utA,  Holloway  Road, 
Islington,  N.,  THIS  DAY,  at  1  for  2  o'Clock  precisely,  a  valuable 
COLLECTION  of  choice  ORCHIDS,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
handsome  specimens,  including  Phalaenopsis,  Vandas,  Acrides,  Cym- 
bidiums,  uetias,  Cattlcyas,  Lycaste,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra. 
[mkayi,  and  others;  also  a  number  of  specimen  and  other  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  gtcphanolis,  Eucharis, 
Gardenias,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  Caladiums,  &c.  ;  also  some 
fine  EXOTIC  and  HARDY  FERNS.  CAMELLIAS,  and  AZALEA 
IN'DICA,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  well  assorted  BEDDING 
PLANTS.  Now  on  view,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Postponement  of  Sale  from  Tuesday,  June  24,  to 

TUESDAY,  July  i. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  of  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and 
EFFECTS,  choice  Collections  of  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  PALMS, 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Auction 
Rooms,  38  and  39.  Gracechurch  Street,  EC,  on  TUESDAY, 
Tu  v    1.   nt    12    for    half-past     12    o'Clock    precisely,   a    quantity    of 

Horticultural   implements   and    effects  by  the 

best  makers,  consisting  of  Cast-iron  Rustic  Garden  Seats,  Chairs, 
Tables,  Ornamental  Iron  Vases  and  Stands,  Tazzas,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Hvdropulls,  Pumps,  Rollers,  Handlights,  &c;  alsoa  choice  Collection 
of  Valuable  ORCHIDS,  including  Vandas,  Cattlcyas,  Aerides,  Odon- 
tojlossums,  L^clias,  Dcndrobiums,  and  Maxilfarias,  in  variety : 
Adiantum  farlcyense,  and  other  rare  Ferns ;  handsome  Palms, 
Anthurium  Schenerianum,  Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  I'icus  elastica, 
Cycus  revoluta.  Crotonsand  Caladiumsof  sorts,  Dracaenas,  Tetraihcci, 
Aphelexis.  Sarraccnias,  Ericas,  and  numerous  other  STOVE  and 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Rooms  as  above,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex.  E. 


Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS  at  WOODLANDS,  BLACKHEATH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  Win,  Angerstein.  Esq., 
M.P.,toSELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Woodlands,  Black- 
heath,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  July  8  and  0,  at  half-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  the 
expiration  of  Lease,  the  whole  of  the  Valuable  and  Extensive 
COLLECTION  of  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  beautifully-trained  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Orange 
and  Citron  Trees  in  tubs,  Standard  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Shaddocks, 
Pimeleas,  Acacias,  Ericas,  Heaths,  Veronicas.  Euphorbias,  Cytisus, 
Ficus,  Hardy  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums, 
Epiphyllums,  Cacti,  Gloxinias,  Rhynchospermums,  Hydrangeas, 
Gardenias,  Echeverias,  Francisceas,  Vallotas.  Deutzias,  Poinsettias, 
Tea  Roses  in  Pots,  &c;  also  a  great  variety  of  GERANIUMS, 
PETUNIAS,  and  other  BEDDING  PLANTS.  The  whole  of  the 
Plants  are  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  ol 
JAMES  MARR,  Esq  ,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  W.C;  Mr  KENDALL, 
Woodlands,  Blackheath.S  E.  ;  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  STEVENS,  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Established  1760. 


M 


Park  Head,  Silloth,  Cumberland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
VALUABLE   YOUNG    HORSES. 

R.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

L  on  THURSDAY,  July  3  (1  o'Clock),  at  Park  Head,  Silloth, 
near  Carlisle,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HuRNS  and  several  first-class  HORSES,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hethenngton.  This  Herd,  numbering  between  50  and  60  Head  of 
Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  comprises  some  highly  fashionably-bred 
animals  of  the  valuable  Bates'  blood,  among  which  are  several  of  the 
Waterloo,  Duchess  Nancy,  and  Asia  tribes  ;  also  some  valuable 
Gwynnes,  Sweethearts,  Knightleys,  Masons,  Emmas,  and  other  well- 
bred  animals  from  first-class  stocks.  The  Bulls  used  have  also  been 
of  Kirklevington  blood,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lightbume  2d  (26,291),  of 
the  Cambridge  Rose  tribe,  is  the  sire  of  the  Young  Cattle,  ana  still  in 
service. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  JOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Mares,  this  season,  gratis ; 
groom's  fee.  is.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  Relieving  that  farm  work 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience— 
.  J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  (ewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  ihe  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked 
v>  ell-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c.,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Grcencroft  West,  Darlington. 


FARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  125,  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautilul,  homelike, 
and  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


rpHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
JL  (Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,    RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors, 


Tohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  ol  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


ille  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Granville  R.  H.Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq  .  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq,,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gale,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


THE  GENERAL  LAND  DRAINAGE  and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to  Landowners  who 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


ROYAL        AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
GREAT    SHOW    at    HULL. 
SATURDAY,  July   12,    the    Implement 
Yard   only   open    from    9  a.m.    till   6   P.M. 
Admission  25.  6d.  each  person. 

MONDAY,  July  14,  the  entire  Show 
Yard  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  the  judging  will  commence. 
Admission  5*.  each  person. 

TUESDAY,  July  15,  admission  2s.  6d. 
each  person. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  16,  admission 
2$.  6d   each  person. 

THURSDAY,  July  17,  FRIDAY, 
July  18,  admission  is.  each  person. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1S73. 


MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Wednesday, 


r  1      „/  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Conn- 
'  i  \     cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square— Noon. 


IN  another  page  there  will  be  found  a  review 
of  Mr.  Shirreff'S  recent  book  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Cereals,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  life-long  labours  of  a  great  plant 
improver,  whose  principal  successes  have  been 
achieved  rather  by  careful  observation  and 
prompt  seizure  of  natural  products  than  by  any 
direct  attempt  to  interfere  with  natural  influ- 
ences or  overrule  the  natural  results.  Let  us 
here  record  the  attempts  of  another  scientific 
farmer,  who  has  done  good  service  in  the  same 
important  agricultural  field. 

Our  trials  of  Oats,  he  says,  have  always 

been  on  the  scale  of  farm  crops,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  kind,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
have  all  been  matters  of  forethought,  and  their 
results  have  been  duly  watched  and  noted, 
our  experience  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
nature  and  possess  the  value  and  importance  of 
experiments. 

The  soil  we  have  usually  planted  with  Oats 
has  been  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  this  crop  has 
been  chosen  because  the  land  was  too  light  to 
ensure  us  a  good  Wheat  crop. 

On  first  looking  over  the  farm  of  course  we 
were  not  a  little  swayed  by  the  statements  of 
those  "  to  the  manner  born,"  and  these  we 
may  repeat  as  follows: — 1st,  black  Oats  were 
said  to  be  the  best  for  our  purpose  ;  2d,  from  4 
to  6  bushels  were  recommended  to  be  sown,  and 
the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  seed  was  not  much 
thought  about. 

We  confess  accordingly  to  have  got  the  best 
sample  we  could  of  black  Oats  of  40  lb.  weight, 
and  to  have  sown  them  to  the  extent  of  a  sack 
an  acre  ;  and  the  result  of  this  first  trial  was 
about  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  38  lb.  per 
bushel.  Of  course  the  grain  was  thin,  and  there 
was  also  an  increase  of  that  limited  hairiness 
at  the  base  of  many  of  the  corns  which  points 
to  a  retrogression  from  the  characters  of  the 
plumper  seed. 

Our  next  trials  were  with  white  Oats,  of  the 
weight  of  47  lb.  per  bushel,  seeded  a  sack  to  the 
acre.  The  results  in  this  case  were  40  bush, 
to  the  acre  of  a  good  even  seed,  but  weighing 
only  45  lb.  per  bushel,  that  is,  2  lb.  less  than 
the  sample  shown. 


The  next  year  our  Oat  experiments  were  con- 
siderably modified,  for  we  had  determined  to  sow 
but  2  bushels  of  seed  instead  of  4  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and,  casting  about  to  get  the  heaviest  seed 
in  the  market,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  BowiCK, 
of  Bedford,  we  procured  a  sample  weighing  some- 
where about  48  lb.  per  bushel.  These  were  sown 
at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  resulted 
in  a  crop  of  nearly  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  the  sample  sown.  Now  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  neighbour's  Oat  crop  of 
the  same  year  was  not  only  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  but  it  was  also  a  lesson  on  the  subject 
of  thick  seeding  which  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 
This  crop,  like  our  own,  was  the  white  Canadian 
Oat,  sown  in  a  field  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
if  anything  the  land  was  of  better  quality. 
Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  crop  by  our 
neighbour  himself,  who  could  not  make  out  why 
his  crop  was  so  inferior. 

On  seeing  the  field  while  the  crop  was  being 
cut,  the  first  remark  made  was,  "  You  have 
seeded  too  thick  ; "  and  sure  enough,  upon  the 
mistaken  principle  that  "  if  you  don't  put  it  in 
you  can't  expect  to  get  it  out,"  more  than  a  sack 
an  acre  had  been  sown  ;  and  thus,  while  in  our 
own  case  the  straws  were  remarkably  regular 
both  in  height  and  size,  the  average  of  the  latter 
being  that  of  a  good-sized  goosequill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  panicle  of  from  100  to  300  grains 
of  corn,  the  majority  of  the  culms  of  the  thick- 
sown  crop,  growing  beneath  a  few  of  taller  and 
larger  growth,  might  be  compared  to  crowquills, 
their  seeds  numbering  from  five  to  20.  We  had 
no  means  of  verifying  the  weight  of  the  produce, 
but  should  estimate  it  at  not  over  40  lb.  per 
bushel. 

These  differences,  then,  we  put  down  to  want 
of  choice  in  seed  (people  in  general  caring  not 
how  poor  is  the  seed  they  sow),  and  to  too  thick 
seeding — evils  which,  we  feel  sure,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  more  bad  crops  than  almost  any 
other. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  bad  seed  which 
often  proves  good  in  its  results,  from  the  fact  of 
its  correcting  the  evil  of  over-seeding.  This 
came  out  very  prominently  in  our  crop  for 
1872.  Being  rather  behind  with  work,  we 
took  some  seed  offered  to  us,  and  sowed  it  at 
once,  without  using  our  ordinary  test  of  germina- 
tion ;  the  weight  was  46  lb.  per  bushel,  and  it  was 
sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  an  acre.  On  coming 
up,  it  was  computed  that  only  half  the  seed 
had  germinated  ;  the  resulting  crop,  however, 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  yet  had  upon  the 
farm.  Magnificent  stems,  surmounted  by  panicles 
of  a  hundred  grains,  gave  a  great  mass  of 
straw  ;  and  the  threshing-machine  and  the  scales 
demonstrated  a  crop  of  12  sacks  an  acre,  of  the 
weight  of  4S  lb.  per  bushel — a  great  improvement 
on  the  seed. 

A  friend  in  the  next  county  who  seeds  heavily, 
on  using  some  of  the  same  seed  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  his  good  crop  "  when  not  half 
the  seed  came  up." 

These  facts  then  tend  to  show  that  if  a  poor 
starved  seed  is  used,  it  may  only  make  matters 
worse  to  sow  too  thickly,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  ; 
and  the  result  of  last  year's  Oat  growth  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  is  not  a  large  number  of 
small  stems  which  make  up  a  good  crop,  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  fully  developed 
ones. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that,  by  thinner 
seeding  of  a  first-class  sample  of  Oats,  the  result 
is  an  improvement  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
weight  of  the  yield,  while  with  thick  seeding  of 
poor  seed  the  results  are  usually  degeneracy 
in  every  particular.  This  subject  is  further  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  the  review  of  Mr. 
Shirreff'S  work. 


There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat 

at  Monday's  market  at  Mark  Lane,  which  was  sold  at 
the  prices  of  the  previous  week.  On  Wednesday  the 
grain  trade  was  rather  firmer,  but  no  actual  improve- 
ment  took   place   in  prices. At  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  the  supply  of  English  and 
foreign  cattle  was  rather  smaller  than  usual ;  the  hot 
weather,  however,  made  buyers  cautious,  and  conse- 
quently trade  was  not  brisk.  The  average  quality  was 
middling,  and  choicer  kinds  made  full  prices.  On 
Thursday  again  the  supply  of  cattle  was  considerably 
larger  than  on  that  day  week,  but  the  demand  not 
having  proportionately  increased,  prices  were  some- 
what  lower. In   the   Hop    Market  the  plantation 

accounts  from  East  Kent  and  the  low-lying  districts  were 
very  unfavourable. 

A  very  good  Horse  Show  has  been  exhibited  at 

Alexandra  Park  during  the  past  week,  under  the 
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able  and  successful  direction  of  Mr.  H,  Corbet.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  entries  were  shown  in 
16  classes,  and  the  prizes  were  adjudged  by  Lord 
Combekmere,  Captain  Skipworth,  and  Mr.  May- 
nard.  To  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Thirsk,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  in  a  very  good  collection  of  3-year-old 
hunters  ;  Mr.  Percival's  grand  black  horse,  which 
has  been  successful  at  many  previous  competitions,  is 
winner  in  one  of  the  older  classes.  The  Champion 
Plate  was  won  by  Mr.  Battams,  of  Devonshire  — 
declared  not  only  1st  in  the  class  of  5-year-old  weight- 
carrying  hunters,  but  1st  of  all  the  hunters  in  the  show. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  thorough-bred  stallions,  the 
1st  prize  going  to  a  stallion  of  Baron  Rothschild's 
breeding.  The  enterprise  and  resolution  by  which  the 
show  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  in  spite  of  the 
disaster  which  might  have  overwhelmed  a  less  vigorous 
directorate,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  present  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
shows  to  be  held  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the 
Alexandra  Park. 

. On  Wednesday,   the    18th  inst.,   the   Royal 

Agricultural  Benevolent  Society  held  its 
annual  general  meeting,  Mr.  Mechi  in  the  chair,  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  ended  on  December  31,  1S72, 
and  for  the  election  of  officers  and  pensioners.  In 
presenting  their  13th  annual  report  to  the  subscribers 
of  the  Institution,  the  Council  referred  to  the  large 
increase  both  in  subscriptions  and  donations,  which 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  collected  at 
any  former  period,  without  showing  any  material  aug- 
mentation in  the  current  expenditure.  This  increase, 
and  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  at  least  maintained 
in  future  years,  have  induced  the  Council  to  resolve 
upon  electing  additional  pensioners,  who  will  cost  the 
Society  about  ^964  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
temporary  annual  grant  to  the  octogenarian  class  has 
been  increased  from  ^10  to  ,£15  and  ^20  in  the  case 
of  females  and  males  respectively.  The  total  charge, 
therefore,  upon  the  funds,  during  the  coming  year,  will 
be  above  ,£6500.  The  report  having  been  read,  and 
unanimously  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  pensioners,  and  the  Council  were  appointed 
scrutineers.  Eight  male  pensioners  were  elected  at 
^26  per  annum  each  ;  six  married  pensioners  at  ^40 
per  annum  each  j  and  25  female  pensioners  at  ^20  per 
annum  each. 

■ ■  A  correspondent  thus  comments  on  the  recent 

show  of  the  Hants  and  Berks  or  Royal  Counties 
Society,  so  called  because  these  counties  contain  two 
of  the  Royal  residences  and  estates.  The  various  classes 
patronised  by  the  Society,  though  numerous,  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  moderately  represented  in  the 
breeds  foreign  to  the  district.  The  sheep,  of  course, 
were  a  principal  feature.  Although  the  Southdowns 
were  few  they  were  very  good  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  deservedly  successful.  The  improved  Hampshire 
Down,  the  tenant-farmer's  right  hand  in  this  county, 
were  great  in  numbers  and  of  surpassing  excellence. 
The  Wiltshire  breeders  were  well  represented  by 
Messrs.  Rawlence,  Bennet,  and  Morrison  ;  and 
Dorsetshire  by  Mr.  Saunders;  while  Hampshire, 
with  numerous  exhibitors,  held  its  own.  The  Channel 
Islands  cattle,  both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  afforded  one 
of  the  best  shows  ever  held,  and  English  breeders  very 
successfully  contended  with  the  natives.  Of  Devons 
there  were  very  few,  but  Shorthorns  were  more 
numerous  and  very  good  indeed,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennard,  of  Dorsetshire,  being  the  most  prominent 
exhibitor  as  regards  the  excellence  of  this  stock.  The 
Sussex  cattle  were  fairly  represented,  and  deservedly 
admired.  The  pigs  of  various  breeds  were  very  good  ; 
all  but  the  Berkshire  were,  however,  too  fat.  The 
horse  show,  with  its  80  entries,  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  pronounced  good,  as,  with  very  few  bad  animals, 
there  were  some  of  great  merit.  In  the  aged  agricul- 
tural stallion  class  two  were  pre-eminent.  One  which 
filled  the  eye  most  was  the  splendid  bay  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  the  Plymouth  prize  winner  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  second  honours,  the  first 
going  to  a  more  perfect  animal  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Stanford  of  Sussex,  who  exhibited  most 
successfully  in  many  classes.  The  action  of  this  brown 
horse  was  perfection,  and  enabled  him  to  walk  straight 
away  from  all  his  rivals.  We  find  he  is  a  Clydesdale 
horse,  and  more  perfect  in  symmetry,  though  less 
powerful  than  his  sire,  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  winner  at  Battersea. 
The  2-year-old  stallion  class  was  also  very  good,  Mr. 
R.  Genge,  of  Waterson,  taking  the  first  prize  with  a 
promising  strong  and  active  brown  colt.  The  mares 
with  foals  were  good,  though  not  numerous  ;  the  prize 
winners,  a  brown  and  a  roan,  well  deserved  their 
honours.  The  mares  not  in  foal  were  also  good. 
The  hunter  class  was  capital,  although  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  more  of  the  weight-carrying  class.  The 
1st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Legg's  well-ridden  4-year- 
old,  a  splendid  dark  brown  and  a  capital  mover,  with 
great  substance  and  bone,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
his  sire,  "Old  Hunting  Horn,"  who  was  the  prize 
winner  at  the  late  Cornwall  show  in  spite  of  his  18 
years.  There  were  several  very  good  hacks,  and  some 
capital  ponies  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  these 
popular   little   animals.     With  three  fine  days  out   of 


four  the  Society  closed  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week 
a  very  successful  exhibition. 

Mr.    Isaac    Brown,    to    whose    Shower 

Irrigator  in  operation  at  Dunrobin  we  referred  at 
p.  7S8,  has  sent  us  a  number  of  papers  descriptive  and 
illustrative  of  the  purposes  to  which  his  invention  has 
been  applied.  It  may  be  shortly  described  as  a  fixed 
arrangement  of  pipes  laid,  at  regular  intervals,  just 
within  the  surface  of  the  land,  whence  water  under 
pressure  is  distributed  shower-wise  evenly  over  the 
intervening  area.  This  surface  may  be  broadcasted 
with  a  suitable  manure,  which  is  thus  washed  in  among 
the  roots  of  plants  at  whatever  rate  of  the  fertiliser  or 
of  the  solvent  water  may  be  desired.  Our  descrip- 
tion of  the  reclamation  process  at  Dunrobin 
suffered  somewhat  from  a  misprint.  Mr.  Brown  has 
employed  a  sort  of  knife-bladed  harrow  as  his  sole 
cultivator.  The  heather  is  first  burnt  as  it  stands, 
and  this  sharp-tined  harrow  is  dragged  to  and  fro  over 
the  charred  remainder  until  the  whole,  root  and  branch, 
is  minced  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  surface 
earth  to  form  a  seed-bed  ;  and  under  the  power  which 
the  system  offers  of  keeping  it  just  as  often  and  as 
much  moistened  as  may  be  desired,  it  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  growth  of  grass  and  other  seeds  scattered 
over  it.  That  is  what  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished on  the  upland  strath  near  Dunrobin,  to  which 
we  referred.  Wherever  a  sward  already  exists  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  the  pipes  and  spread  the  manure, 
and  turn  the  cocks,  when  an  even  shower  is  made  to 
besprinkle  it,  as  long  and  plentiful  as  may  be  wished 
from  the  head  of  water  which  has  been  provided  either 
from  some  natural  source  or  by  artificial  means.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Brown's  statement  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way  at  Stoke  Park,  Windsor  : — 

"In   the  irrigation  operations    at    Stoke   Park,   near 


such  as  this  system  of  irrigation  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmer,  the  soil  may  be  tempered  from  day  to  day,  so 
that  the  fullest  productiveness  may  be  secured. 

"  The  great  feature  of  Brown's  system  of  irrigation  is 
the  absolute  certainty  it  provides  that  all  manure  ingre- 
dients applied  to  the  soil  give  a  full  return  in  the  form  of 
increased  natural  growth,  whether  of  white  and  green 
crops,  or  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton  from  grazing ;  and 
thus,  while  a  greatly  enlarged  quantity  of  imported  manure 
may  be  profitably  utilised,  a  judicious  use  of  the  offal  and 
sewage  of  towns  through  this  system  of  irrigation,  which 
will  be  lound  in  every  particular  suitable,  and  the  only 
means  for  its  proper  distribution  and  for  the  utilisation  of 
sewage  upon  every  description  of  land  and  for  every  kind 
of  crop,  and  will  enable  the  kingdom  to  depend  upon  its 
own  oil  and  lamp  instead  of  relying  either  upon  live  stock 
or  preserved  meat  from  distant  countries  to  maintain  the 
food  supply  of  our  ever-increasing  population." 

A  circular  by  Messrs.    Edenborough,    wool 

brokers,  refers  to  prices  at  past  wool  sales,  and  to 
other  considerations  likely  to  affect  those,  about  to  take 
place,  in  terms  illustrative  of  the  extent  within  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  producer  to  command  a  price.  We 
publish  especially  the  Table,  because  of  the  evidence 
it  offers  of  the  damaging  effect  of  bad  condition  in  the 
article  offered  for  sale.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the 
wool  market,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  sales  which 
took  place  about  a  fortnight  ago,  1200  bales  of  Persian, 
and  5000  bales  Donskoi  and  Crimean  wool  were  sold, 
a  great  part  of  them  privately,  and  at  prices  kept 
secret,  but  we  believe  on  the  basis  of  about  io%d.  per  lb. 
all  round,  white  and  colours  included.  Grey  black 
Crimean  sold  from  $d.  to  $\d.  per  lb.  The  coloured 
Donskoi  was  chiefly  withdrawn  at  7\d.  to  8(/.  for 
light  grey,  and  *}\d.  to  74</.  for  black.  The  following 
is  the  Table  of  prices  for  the  Colonial  wools  to  which 
we  referred  :— 


Sydney 

Victoria. 

Tasmania. 

Adelaide.     Swan  River. 'New Zealand        Cape. 

s.  d.    s.  d.   ' 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

s.  d.     s,  d.      s.  d,     s.  d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

Superior  flocks,  in  best  condition    .. 

2     3 103     4* 

2     3t03     9 

2    gto3     2 

..  to   .. 

. .   to   . .         2     410  2     7 

1     6to  1     9 

Average  to  good,  in  fair  condition  .. 

2026 

2025 

1   10     2     2 

1     3     1     8 

1     8     iiiiio    2     3 

1     3     1     S 

Ordinary  and  ill-conditioned . . 

1     7     1  11 

1     7     1   11 

1     8     1  10 

1     0     1     2 

1     6     1     8      1     7     1     9 

1     0     1     2 

2028 

1929 

1  11     2     4 

2026 

1   10    2     21     9     2     6 

2024 

1626 

1     6     1  10 

1  10    2     1      1  10     2     3 

1620 

i     2     1  10 

1     4     1     6 

1     7     1   10 

1     0     1     4 

161811214 

1     0     1     4 

1     8     1   11 

1  11     2     9 

1   10     2     2 

1     6     1     8 

1   to     2    0  '    1     9     2     2 

15*9 

,,       inferior  to  average     .. 

0  10     1     4 

1     8     1  11 

1     6     1     9 

1     0     1     6 

1619x4x7 

1     2     1     4 

Broken,  locks,  &c 

1     0     1     7 

1013      on     14      on     1311010 

0  10     1     i,\ 

0  10     1     6 

01014      09}  13      09120  10     14 

0810 

Windsor"  (we  quote  from  the  published  paper)  "  results 
have  been  achieved  not  only  doubling  the  produce  from 
pasture  land,  but  showing  results  so  startling  as  to  be 
almost  incredible,  were  they  not  based  upon  facts  which 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject  may,  by  an  inspection  of 
these  works,  verify  for  himself.  This  result  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus,  that  while  pasture  and  park  land, 
extending  to  430  acres,  yielded  almost  no  support  for 
cattle  after  the  drought  of  last  summer  had  set  in,  40  acres 
of  land,  irrigated  by  Brown's  system,  supported  120  large 
Highland  bullocks— or  three  bullocks  to  the  acre— from 
August  till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  bullocks, 
receiving  no  feeding  stuffs  or  food  of  any  kind  beside  that 
afforded  by  the  grass,  were  kept  in  a  fattening  condition 
during  the  time  specified,  and  before  the  cattle  were  put 
on  the  land  two  heavy  crops  of  hay — amounting  to  about 
5  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  as  its  summer  growth— had  been 
taken  off  the  ground. 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  consist  of  permanent  pasture,  the  importance  of 
any  system  calculated  to  enhance  the  productiveness  and 
value  of  that  land  will  be  felt.  Profitable  as  the  rearing 
of  stock  is  generally  believed  to  be,  it  is  known  that  from 
the  large  sums  spent  on  feeding  stuffs  in  supplement  of 
what  the  pastures  of  this  country  yield,  farmers  and 
graziers  have  been  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet.  But 
with  a  system  at  command  which  so  largely  increases  the 
feeding  capabilities  of  the  land,  the  trade  would  become 
more  profitable  at  the  same  time  that  the  price  of  meat 
might  be  greatly  reduced. 

"  The  capabilities  of  this  system  are  such  that  it  may 
be  extended  over  hill  and  dale  until  every  acre  of  this 
pasture  land  in  the  kingdom  which  can  be  made  accessible 
to  water  may  be  brought  under  it,  and  made  to  maintain 
from  20  to  25  sheep  or  four  to  five  bullocks  per  acre  on 
the  best  soils,  and  two  to  three  bullocks  or  10  to  15  sheep 
on  those  of  inferior  quality.  With  Brown's  system  the 
application  of  manure,  supplying  the  necessary  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents  of  flesh,  would  enable  all  our 
grass  lands  to  reach  this  standard  of  productiveness.  A 
ton  of  good  Peruvian  guano,  which  costs  ^13  10s.,  con- 
tains the  mineral  constituents  of  the  bones  and  the  nitro- 
genous elements  of  the  flesh  of  20  bullocks,  and,  utilised 
by  this  system  of  irrigation  upon  4  acres  of  pasture  land 
during  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  would  increase  by 
1  ton  the  weight  of  beef  upon  16  cattle  which  the  land 
would  graze,  and  which  at  the  present  price  of  meat  is 
worth  from  £jo  to  £90  per  ton.  A  million  tons  of  guano 
might  be  thus  utilised  yearly  on  the  pasture  lands  of  this 
country,  producing  an  increased  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  existing  supply." 

"The  application  of  this  system  of  irrigation  to  land 
under  crop  is  not  less  important  than  its  value  on  pasture 
land. 

"The  agriculturists  of  this  country  already  apply  to 
the  soil  artificial  manures  to  the  value  of  many  millions 
annually,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  large  proportion  of  this  is 
actually  thrown  away  because  the  third  clement  of  growth 
—  moisture — is  wanting  to  render  active  the  other  two- 
heat  and  manure.  The  effect  of  drought  upon  heavy 
soils  (from  which  our  richest  growths  should  be  drawn)  is 
to  bake  them  into  bricks,  so  that  the  process  of  growth  is 
at  once  arrested  ;  but  with  an  application  of  moisture, 


At  the  close  on  Thursday  last  week  of  the  late 

Session  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  the 
following  prize  list  was  announced  : — 

Diploma  awarded  to  William  Kennedy,  89,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton  ;  George  Frederick  North,  Brecon,  South  Wales. 

Holland  Medal — William  Kennedy. 

Scholarships — 1st  Scholarships  to  Benson,  Rich,  Brewitl  : 
2d  Scholarships  to  Stephenson,  Silvester,  Burn  Murdock. 

Agriculture— Sheep  Shearing. — T.  R.  Stephenson,  prize  : 
Pickering,  highly  commended.  Class  3  :  Cultivation  Book, — 
Benson,  prize.  Class  2  :  Maclver,  prize  :  Way,  highly  com- 
mended ;  Drewry  and  Rich,  commended.  Class  1  :  Faint  Book. 
— T.  R.  Stephenson,  prize;  Brcwitt  and  Pell  Clarke,  highly 
commended  ;  McCrea  and  Edwards  commended.  The  following 
students,  having  shown  industry  and  knowledge  in  farm  work, 
are  awarded  certificates  :— Wood,  Maclver,  and  Storey.  Class 3: 
1,  Benson,  certificate.  Class  2  :  1,  Way,  certificate.  Class  1  : 
1,  Brewitt,  certificatc. 

Book-Kf.eping— Class  3  :  1,  Cochrane,  certificate  ;  2,  Benson, 
prize.     Class  2  :    1,  Rich,  certificate:  2,    Snow,  prize.     Class  1 : 

1,  Brewitt,  certificate;  2,  Burn  Murdock,  prize. 

Practical  Chemistry — Class  3  :  Quantitative  Analysis.— 
Benson,  prize  ;  J.  Stephenson,  highly  commended.  Class  2  : 
Qualitative  Analysis.— Rich,  prize  ;  Way,  Silvester.  Atkins, 
and  Newson,  very  highly  commended  ;  Hunt,  Drewry,  Sutton, 
Hedley,  Constable,  Maclver,  and  White,  commended.  Class  1  : 
Chemical  Manipulation. — Sim,  prize  ;  Brewitt,  Burn  Mur- 
dock, Catt,  McCrea,  and  Pell  Clarke,  very  highly  commended  ; 
Hibbert,  Storey,  Mackenzie,  and  Fisher,  commended. 

Chemistry — Class  3:  Agricultural  Chemistry — 1,  Benson, 
certificate.  Class  2  :  Organic  Analytical  Chemistry.— \,  Rich, 
certificate.  Class  1  ;  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — i,  Brewitt,  cer- 
tificate. 

Botany— Prizes  for  Botanical  Collections.— Class  2:  Sil- 
vester. Class  1  :  Murray  Mackenzie.  Class  2  :  1,  Rouse, 
certificate.     Class  1  :  1,  C.  R.  Hibbert,  certificate. 

Geology— Class  3 :  1,  Benson,  certificate;  2,  McLaughlin, 
prize.     Class  1 :  1,  Rouse,  certificate  ;    2,  Rich,  prize. 

Mathematics — Class  3:  Mechanics. — 1,  J.  Stephenson, 
certificate  ;  2,  Silvester,  prize.  Class  2  :  Surveying.  Plans  of 
Surveys. —  Rich,  prize;  Way,  highly  commended I;  Silvester  and 
Maclver,  commended.  1,  Rich,  certificate:  2,  Silvester,  prize. 
Class  1  :  Mensuration.  —  1,  Burn  Murdock,  certificate  ;  2, 
Brewitt,  prize. 

Veterinary  Surgery — Practical  Work  at  the  College 
Hospital.  —  Haines,  prize  ;  Durham  and  Freeman,  certificates; 
Gordon,  Sutton,  Hood,  Marshall,  Wilson,  and  Sim,  highly  com- 
mended ;  North,  Brcwitt,  Maclver,  White,  and  Williamson, 
commended.     Class    3:   Therapeutics.  —  1,    Benson,    ceitificate ; 

2.  Hildyard,  prize.  Class  2  :  Pathology.—  1,  Silvester,  certi- 
ficate; 2,  Rich,  prize.  Class  1:  Anatomy.— \,  Pell  Clarke, 
certificate  ;  2,  Brewitt,  prize. 

Drawing— Class  3  :  Benson,  prize  ;  McLaughlin,  commended. 
Class  2:  Rich,  prize;  Ellman  and  Silvester,  commended;  1, 
Rich,  certificate.  Class  1  :  C.  R.  C.  Hibbert,  prize  ;  Sim  and 
Brewitt,  commended  ;  i,  C.  R.  Hibbert,  certificate. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination — 
Class  3:  Benson,  J.  Stephenson,  McLaughlin,  Juckcs.  Class2  : 
Way,  Drewry,  SUttOD.  Rouse,  Rich,  Silvester,  J.  H.  Monckton, 
Newson.  Class  1  :  Way,  Brcwitt,  Burn  Mucdock,  Sim,  PcII 
Clarke,  Catt,  C.  R.  C.  Hibbert,  McCrea. 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton,  who  presided,  address- 
ing the  students,  said  it  was  through  |their  exertions 
that  they  gave  the  college  the  name  which  it  had 
obtained.  He  looked  upon  them,  as  he  might  say,  as 
"labourers"  upon  his  farm.  His  harvest  consisted  of 
certificates,  diplomas,  and  prizes.  lie  saw  that  with  a 
"bailiff"  like  Mr.  Constakle  they  did  good  work,  and 
did  it  famously  ;  and  he  thought  he  might  also  say  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  any  strikes,  and  he  could  speak 
for  all  the  professors  when  he  added  that  they  were  not 
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likely  to  have  a  "lock-out."  From  year  to  year  and 
from  time  to  time  he  felt  more  and  more  the  benefit  of 
this  college.  The  very  minute  an  opportunity  was 
given  of  sending  an  Agricultural  Commissioner  to 
Vienna,  to  represent  England,  the  authorities  looked 
towards  their  college,  and  took  their  professor  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  then  when  he  got  there,  and  was 
looking  about  for  some  one  to  help  him,  who  did  he 
hit  upon  but  a  man  who  came  off  the  college  farm. 
Mr.  Holland  then  referred  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  competitive  examinations,  and  said  he  hoped 
they  would  soon  be  examinations  for  the  whole  country, 
but  now,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  they  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  members  of  this  college.  He  felt 
proud,  when  the  examinations  took  place  in  Hanover 
Square,  to  find  that  the  college  did  all  it  could  to 
support  in  its  endeavours  the  Royal  Society  to  benefit 
the  agriculture  of  England.  He  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  have  more  competition  at  these 
examinations.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  how 
well  the  old  students 
had  done  in  Hanover 
Square,  and  to  notice 
the  kind  feeling  that 
existed  throughout. 

The  Chitting 

Norton  Assault 
Case  seems  to  have 
blown  over  with  a 
vigorous  Self-assertion 
of  both  sides  to  the 
controversy.  The  pre- 
siding magistrates  have 
received  addresses  of 
thanks,  sympathy,  and 
congratulation,  from 
neighbours  and  farm- 
tenants,  and  the  16 
women  who  were  im- 
prisoned by  them  have 
received  £$  a-piece  as 
the  proceeds  of  a  pub- 
lic subscription  in  their 
favour  ! 

The  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Hull 
MEETiNGof  the  Royal 
Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England 
announces  that,  as 
usual,  governors  and 
members  of  the  Society 
who  have  paid  their 
subscriptions  for  the 
current  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  showyard 
and  trial-yard  during 
the  time  that  they  are 
open  to  the  public,  by 
non-transferable  tickets 
issued  by  the  secretary, 
and  that  application  for 
these  tickets  must  be 
made,  either  by  post 
or  personally,  at  12, 
Hanover  Square,  not 
later  than  Saturday, 
July  5  ;  afterwards  at 
the  secretary's  office, 
near  the  entrance  to 
the  showyard.  Non- 
members  are  admitted 
by  non  -  transferable 
tickets,  price  half  a 
guinea,  admitting  the 
holder  to  the  show- 
yard,  and  available  for 
re-admission  on  every 
day  of  the  show  and 
trials  of  implements. 
These  may  be  obtained 
of  the  secretary,  as  the 
others,  or   of  Messrs. 

M.  C.  Peck  &  Son,  Market  Place,  Hull.— The  work 
of  the  meeting,  including  trials  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  clod  crashers,  cultivators,  scarifiers,  digging 
machines,  potato  ploughs  and  diggers,  stacking 
machines,  &c,  will  be  carried  on  during  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  July  12,  at  Hessle  Priory  Farm.  The 
implement  yard  will  be  open  from  9  A.  M.  till  6  P.  M. 
on  Saturday,  the  12th.  Admission  to  the  public,  2s.  £>d. 
each  person.  The  entire  showyard  will  be  open  on 
Monday,  July  14,  from  8  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  the  judges  will  commence  inspecting  the  live 
stock  and  making  their  awards.  Admission  5*.  each 
person.  The  admission  to  the  showyard  on  the  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  will  be  is.  6rf.  each  person,  and 
the  general  meeting  of  the  members  in  the  showyard 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  at  half-past  3  o'clock. 
Admission  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  Is. 
each  person.  The  showyard  will  be  cleared  of  visitors 
each  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  exhibition  of  the  cattle 
in  the  rings  will  take  place  at  II  A.M.,  and  of  the 
horses  at  2  P.M.,  each  day  after  Monday.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  officers  :— President :    Earl  Cathcart. 


Stewards  of  Departments  : — (Live  Stock),  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wakefield; 
(Implements),  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  White- 
head, Mr.  Jabez  Turner  ;  (Finance  and  Showyard  Re- 
ceipts), Major-General  Viscount  Bridport,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Torr  ; 
(Forage),  Mr.  Tiften  ;  (General  Arrangement  of 
Show),  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs.  Mr.  II.  M.  Jenkins, 
secretary.  

NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
Lord  Vernon. 

Lord  Vernon  was  President  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  during  the  year  1870  — 
1871.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  since  1S59  ;  and,  as  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Vernon, 
he  acted  as  steward  of  implements  at  Canterbury, 
Leeds,   and   Battersea,   in   the  successive  yearsJiS6o, 


LORD     VERNON, 
Late  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 


1861,  and  1S62.  The  senior  steward  of  implements  at 
the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  late  Mr.  H.  B. 
Caldwell,  mentioned  particularly  in  his  report  how 
much  indebted  the  Society  were  to  the  Hon.  A.  H. 
Vernon,  for  his  exertions  in  supervising  the  trials  of  the 
steam  ploughs  on  that  occasion.  The  knowledge  he 
then  acquired,  like  all  other  knowledge,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  Lord  Vernon  obtains,  did  not  gradually 
vanish  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  bore  practical  fruit 
in  1S71,  when  his  lordship  presided  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton meeting.  At  that  meeting  he  offered  a  prize 
of  £100  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of 
which  should  not  exceed  £700.  The  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  ;  the  details  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke's  report  of  the  trials  at  Wolver- 
hampton, in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  for  1871. 

Lord  Vernon  was  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  in  March,  1871,  and  continues  to  take  an 
active  part  in  its  management. 

Among  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  English 
agriculture,  we  must  not  forget  the  important  share  he 


took  in  the  promotion  of  cheese  factories,  where  his 
efforts  were  dictated  by  his  sense  of  the  heavy  and 
unnecessary  labours  of  the  dairy  as  it  is  generally  man- 
aged. In  July,  1868,  the  Journal  Committee  of  the 
Society  were  requested,  on  his  motion,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  working  of  the  cheese  factory  system 
in  America,  and  its  adaptability  to  English  dairy  dis- 
tricts. This  motion  was  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  amongst  Derbyshire  landlords,  which  even- 
tually led  to  the  establishment  of  cheese  factories  in 
Derbyshire,  where  the  idea  was  worked  out  by  the  Hon. 
E.  Coke  and  J.  G.  Crompton,  Esq.,  with  other  land- 
lords, who  became  guarantors.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that,  thanks  to  the  services  thus  rendered,  at 
least  one  factory  has  been  taken  by  farmers  into 
their  own  hands,  and  that,  after  having  fought  all  the 
middlemen  and  money  lenders,  the  factories  are  now 
victorious  all  round. 

We  may  add,  as  another  example  of  the  practical 
benevolence  which  was 
efficient  here,  that  to 
Lord  Vernon,  when 
President  for  the  year 
of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, unsuccessful 
candidates  for  election 
to  its  pension  list  owe 
the  plan  which  he  in- 
augurated of  granting 
donations  in  suitable 
cases  where  the  candi- 
dates have  just  fallen 
short  of  their  election. 
But  the  most  labori- 
ous effort  of  a  philan- 
thropic kind  in  which 
the  English  agricul- 
tural world  have  been 
most  worthily  led, 
occurred  during  the 
year  of  Lord  Vemon's 
Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  The  idea, 
which  Mr.  Howard 
originated,  of  helping 
those  small  French 
tenant-farmers  whose 
fields  had  been  devas- 
tated by  the  war,  owed 
very  much  of  its  prose- 
cution to  ultimate 
success  to  his  lordship's 
laborious  efforts.  He 
was  prevailed  on,  as 
President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society, 
to  take  the  chair  at  the 
meeting  convened  to 
consider  the  desira- 
bility of  starting  a  sub- 
scription. He  became 
chairman  of  the  fund 
.  and  also  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  he 
worked,  one  may  say, 
like  a  slave  to  ensure 
success,  spending  hours 
every  day  on  the  busi- 
ness along  with  Mr.  H. 
M.  Jenkins,  the  secre- 
tary. About  ,£30,000 
were  collected,  and 
about  £50,000  were 
distributed,  the  balance 
having  been  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  committee, 
and  by  Sweden  and 
other  foreign  countries. 
There  was  also  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  and 
seeds  collected  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  by 
ourselves.  The  details  are  given  in  the  Journal 
(vol.  viii.,  part  2),  which  contains  a  paper  on  the 
subject  written  by  the  Secretary. 

Returning  to  what  are  more  strictly  the  details  of  an 
agricultural  career,  we  may  name  the  share  which 
Lord  Vernon  has  had  in  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to 
expose  the  fraudulent  manufacture  and  sale  of  adul- 
terated manures  and  cattle  foods  ;  also  the  effort  made 
more  directly  by  himself  so  to  organise  the  details  at 
the  country  meetings  of  the  Society  as  to  diminish  the 
heavy  burden  of  expense  which  they  entailed.  The 
large  deficiency  in  the  receipts  at  Oxford  and  Wolver- 
hampton, as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  implement 
trials,  induced  him  to  move  on  November  1,  1871,  for  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  equal  results  at  less  cost.  Tins  com- 
mittee made  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  the  resu 
will  probably  be  that,  although  the  expenditure  will 
not  be  much  reduced,  the  income  will  be  increased 
about  £1000  per  annum.     The  committee  reported 
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last  year,    and   its    recommendations    take   effect    at 
Hull. 

To  these  few  notes  of  an  agricultural  career  in  which 
great  services  have  been  rendered  in  a  most  efficient 
manner,  must  be  added  the  bare  reference,  which  is  all 
that  we  can  now  make,  to  Lord  Vernon's  personal 
interest  in  the  subject  of  cottage  buildings  and  land  im- 
provement as  evidenced  on  his  own  estates  and  in 
public  labours  and  committees.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  now 
sitting  on  the  latter  subject. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Park  Head  sale,  of 
which  notice  was  given  last  week — to  be  conducted  on 
Thursday  of  next  week,  near  Silloth,  Cumberland, 
by  Mr.  J.  Thornton  —  if  we  present  the  relation- 
ships of  some  of  the  families  of  which  the  herd  consists 
in  a  tabular  form,  giving  the  numbers  of  the  lots,  their 
age,  and  their  descent. 

The  "Mary"  family,  as  they  may  be  called,  well 
known  for  their  dairy  qualities,  are  descended  from 
three  half  sisters,  daughters  of  Mary  %th  by  General 
Jackson  2D,  which,  with  their  two  daughters  each  — 
nine  in  all — white,  roan,  and  red  and  white,  and  trace 
from  the  late  Mr.  Ellison's  herd  at  Sizergh. 

The  Mary  Family. 
Descendants  of  Mary  8th  by  General  Jackson  2D  (17,951). 

No.  22.  Christmas  Mary  2d 
(1870)  by  14TH  Duke  of 
Oxford  (21,605). 


No.  5.  Christmas  Alary 
(1866;  by  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland (21,584) 


No.    36.    Christmas    Alary    -$d 
(1871)    by     Earl    of     Cam- 
■    bridge  (26,053). 

rNo.    34.    Mary    13AS   (1871)   by 
Grand     Duke    of    Light- 
No.    8.  Mary  gth   (1868)   by  I      burne  2D  (26,291). 
Marquis       of      Cqbham-| 

(22,299)  I  No.   45.    Mary   14th   (1S72)    by 

I      Grand    Duke     of    Light- 
L     CURNE  2D  (26,291). 

■No.  31.    Mary    12th    (1871)  by 
Grand     Duke     of    Light- 

BUKNE  2D  i26,29l). 

No.  46,    Mary   \%th  (1872)    by 
Grand     Duke    of    Light- 

U      BURNE  2D  (26,291). 

The  "Waterloo  "  family,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  herd,  includes  seven  members  —the  grand-dam, 
No.  1  in  the  sale  list,  her  three  daughters,  and  the 
calves  of  these,  all  red  or  red  and  white — a  most  pro- 
lific family,  of  well-known  Kirklevington  reputation, 
which  has  commanded  among  the  highest  prices 
in  the  Shorthorn  market  for  many  years.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  this  branch  of  the  family  is 
descended  from  the  tribe  in  Aberdeenshire,  whence 
those  recently  sold  at  the  Wicken  Park  sale,  at  an 
average  of  ^423,  were  originally  obtained. 


No.  11.  Mary  10th  (1869) 
by  Waterloo  Chief 
(23.184) 


The  Waterloo  Family. 


rNo.  10.  Waterloo  26th 
(1868)  by  Raven- 
spur  (20,628) 


No.  1.  Water- 
loo 22d  (1862) 
by  Specula-' 
tor  (13,775) 


No.  23.  Waterloo 
zglh  (1870)  by 
Grand    Duke   of 

LlGHTBURNE         2D 

(26,291). 


No.  58.  Flash  (1873) 
by    Grand   Duke 

OF  LlGHTBURNE  2D 

(26,291). 


r-  No,    49.        Waterloo 

No.  iq.   Waterloo  2ZU1  ]      33^      (1873)       by 

(1870)     by     Prince-)      Grand  Duke 

Bertram  (24,793)        I      of  Lightburnb  2D 

L    (26,291). 


No.  27.    Waterloo  30th 

(1871)  by  Grand 
Duke     of     Light- 

BURNE  2D  (26,291). 

No.  40.    Waterloo  31st 

(1872)  by  Grand 
Duke  of  Light- 
burne  2d  (26,291) 

No.  48.    Waterloo  -yzd 

(1873)  by  Grand 
Duke  of  Light- 
burne  2D  ^26,291) 

Another  large  family  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  herd  is 
the  "  Windsor  "  family,  as  it  may  be  called,  descend- 
ants from  the  Chilton  No.  4.  All  of  the  members  have 
descended  from  lot  No.  4,  Ormolu  Windsor,  now 
seven  years  old,  who  will  be  sold  with  her  four 
daughters,  who  are  multiplying  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
one  son,  Knight  of  the  Holme,  a  bull  calf.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  this  cow,  herself  but  five  years  old, 
has  already  produced  a  2-year-old  and  i-year-old 
heifer,  and  will  produce  her  third  in  a  month  or  two. 
This  prolific  family  are  of  all  colours,  and  are  very  finely 
bred.  Ormolu  Windsor's  sire  and  dam's  sire  were 
both  pure  "Booth"  bulls  of  the  "  Mantalini "  tribe  ; 
Ormolu,  grand-dam  of  No.  4,  was  by  the  pure 
" Princess"  bull,  General  Sale,  from  Metal,  bred 
at  Wiselon,  and  got  by  Lord  Warden.  Orontes, 
Guardian  Mercury,  and  Monarch,  succeed  St. 
Albans.  These  bulls  were  the  very  best,  used  by  the 
late  Earl  Spencer,  and  though  not  so  fashionably 
esteemed  as  other  strains,  combine  as  sound  and  pure 
old  blood  as  any  in  the  kingdom.     At  Aylesby  a  tribe 


similar  to  this  is  being   carefully  cultivated,    and   is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  breeder. 

T/te  Windsor  Family. 

-  No.  21.  Louise  Wt'ud- 


No.  4.  Ormo- 
lu Windsor 
(1866)  by 
Imperial 
Windsor 
(18,086) 


No.  9.  Alexandra 
Windsor  (1868)  by, 
Prince    of    Wales 

(24,85') 


sor        (1870)        by 
Grand   Duke    of 

LlGHTBURNE        2D 

(26,291). 

No.  4 1 .  Florence 
Windsor  (1872)  by 
Grand    Duke    of 

LlGHTBURNE         2D 

(26,291). 


No.  .4.  Victoria  Wind-  ["  Na  44'  f'*".m'f 
1       sor       (1872)        by 

Grand    Duke   of 


1.  14,  v  laoria  iv  ina-  1 
sor  (1869)  by  14TH1 
Duke  of  Oxford"! 
(21,605)  L 


LlGHTBURNE 
(26,291). 


No.  24.  Beatrice  Wind- 
sor  (1870)  by  Grand 
Duke      of     Light- 

BURNE  2D  (26,291) 


No.  32.  Alice  Windsor 
(1871)  by  Grand 
Duke  of  Light- 
burne  2D  (26,291) 

No.  56.  Knight  of 
the  Holme  (1872) 
by     Grand     Duke 

OF    LlGHTBURNE    2D 
L     (26,291) 

In  addition  to  these  must  be  specified  as  among  the 
more  valuable  in  the  herd,  Sweetheart  23d,  a  5-year-old 
cow,  directly  descended  from  Mr.  Adkins'  Charmer, 
and  her  twin  daughters,  Sweetheart  25th  and  26th, 
now  three  months  old,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Light- 
burne  2D,  (26,291).  Besides  these  are  three  descend- 
ants of  the  "  Gywnne  "  family,  and  several  of  Fawsley 
blood,  and  the  bull  lately  used  in  the  herd,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  2D,  is  also  of  Kirk- 
levington blood,  being  by  Grand  Duke  17TH,  from 
Red  Rose  4th,  sold  at  the  Preston  Hall  sale,  1867,  and 
lineally  descended  from  Mr.  Bates'  "  Cambridge,"  or 
"  Red  Rose"  tribe.  In  the  above  notes  the  names  of 
cows  and  heifers  are  printed  in  italics,  and  those  of 
bulls  in  small  capitals. — Several  first-class  hunters  and 
thoroughbred  horses,  well  known  in  Cumberland,  are 
also  to  be  sold. 

The  following  prices  were  realised  at  a  sale  of 

"  Durham  cows  and  heifers"  of  the  Glen  Flora  Asso- 
ciation at  Waukegan,  Illinois,  on  April  9  : — Henrietta 
(imported),  May,  1867,  ^400  ;  Countess  of  Oxford 
(imported),  January,  1S69,  ^400  ;  Frill  (imported), 
Nov.,  1869,  ,£210;  Moss  Rose,  April,  1S68,  ^320; 
Lady  Brough  (imported),  October,  1S69,  ^336. 
Average  of  24  cows  and  heifers,  ^156.  Bulls  brought 
the  following  prices : — Scotsman  (imported),  Fe- 
bruary 27,  186S,  ^200;  Bismarck  (imported), 
January,  1871,  ^"222.     Average  of  13  bulls,  ^89. 

POULTRY. 

The  Canadian  Farmer  quotes  the  following  from  a 
correspondent  : — 

"Corn,  Wheat  screenings,  and  occasionally  coarse 
meal,  scalded  and  mixed  with  hot  water,  make  up  their 
food.  I  never  give  them  corn  meal  mixed  with  cold  water, 
I  don't  believe  in  it,  in  fact  I  think  that  it  is  one  source  of 
their  sickness  and  diseases.  All  their  food  is  better  for 
them  cooked,  but  cooking  of  corn  and  Wheat  implies 
trouble.  So  it  does,  but  it  pays  to  do  it,  and  does  any- 
thing pay  without  trouble  ?  However,  let  me  say,  whether 
you  feed  on  raw  corn  or  no,  never  feed  on  raw  corn  meal. 

"  Now,  when  I  feed,  my  plan  is  to  walk  all  over  the 
yard,  about  half  an  acre,  and  scatter  the  food  right  and 
left  {two  grains  never  fall  in  the  same  spot)  and  immedi- 
ately you  see  the  whole  army  scatter  themselves  as  skir- 
mishers, and  the  yard  presents,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  upturned  ant-hill  I  never 
give  them  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  so  they  always  leave 
off  hungry.  By  my  system  of  scattering  the  food,  old  and 
young,  weak  and  strong,  small  and  large,  "all  get  their 
chance  and  share,  all  are  kept  so  busily  and  actively 
employed  that  the  very  process  of  feeding  stirs  them 
about,  and  keeps  them  from  being  too  lazy  to  move 
about.  Clean  water  (you  see  I  emphasise  the  clean  part) 
they  must  have,  free  to  all.  Drinking  foul  water  kills 
more  chickens  than  nine-tenths  of  us  raise.  Occasionally 
in  summer  I  drop  a  lump  of  lime  in  the  water  ;  I  also 
make  them  cayenne  pills  whenever  I  notice  them  drooping, 
or  their  discharges  show  symptoms  of  diarrhoea.  Gapes 
come  from  drinking  foul  water,  living  in  dirty  quarters, 
and  want  of  good  food,  properly  given. 

"  The  best  cure  for  this  and  all  other  diseases  chicken- 
flesh  is  heir  to  is  prevention — in  this  case,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  being  worth  a  good  many  pounds  of  cure. 
Give  them  good  wholesome  food,  healthy  clean  quarters, 
pay  some  decent  regard  to  their  comfort,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  they  will  make  you  rejoice  in  the  profitable  grati- 
tude they  return  you  ;  you  will  be  but  little  troubled  with 
cholera  and  gapes,  or  any  other  pest,  except  the  miserable 
chicken  thief,  and  the  best  cure  for  him  is  a  spring  gun, 
properly  arranged  to  dose  him  when  he  makes  his 
marauding  attempt." 


DEEP   OR   SHALLOW   CULTIVATION ? 

With  every  personal  good  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Evershed,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know/and 
whose  ingenuity  I  admire,  I  still  consider  that  he  is 
doing  much  harm  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress 
by  depreciating  deeper  cultivation —or,  in  fact,  giving 
encouragement   to   our   already  far   too   shallow    dis- 


turbance of  the  soil.  I  say  "soil,"  because  in  Nature 
it  comprises  what  we  call  soil  and  subsoil.  The  more 
proper  definition  would  be  "disturbed  and  undisturbed 
soil."  Why  plants  or  trees  prefer  the  upper  and  dis- 
turbed soil  is  obvious.  Disturb,  aerate,  and  manure 
the  subsoil,  and  then  the  plant  or  tree  will  multiply  its 
fibres  or  roots  in  that  lower  soil,  especially  as  the 
surface  becomes  more  heated  and  dry.  I  have  a 
striking  proof  of  this  in  my  back  yard,  where  there  was 
once  a  piggery.  I  filled  up  the  space  some  6  feet  deep 
with  ordinary  clay  soil,  and  planted  on  it  some  Aucubas, 
Laurels,  Bays,  Arbor-vitals  and  Box,  in  order  to 
hide  a  stable  wall.  Although  the  plants  were  small 
their  growth  has  been  so  rapid  and  luxuriant  that  they 
are  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  they  absolutely  wedge 
or  press  upon  each  other  with  a  development  which 
surprises,  and  also  proves  that  if  the  lower  soil  is  both 
disturbed  and  amply  manured  a  small  surface  space  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  immense  vegetable  growth. 
They  have  found  in  the  deeper  soil  the  needful  food  in 
some  droppings  from  the  ancient  piggery.  As  regards 
the  removal  or  transplanting  of  fruit  trees,  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  necessity  for|more  deeply  disturb- 
ing and  manuring  the  soil.  By  removing  them  after 
having  exhausted  their  surface  food,  they  thus  go  to  a 
new  supply  and  prosper  accordingly.  That  removal 
would  not  be  necessary  if  they  had  an  ancient  piggery 
or  well  manured  soil  to  feed  on  deep  below  the  surface. 
Said  my  bailiff  to  me  this  morning,  "Do  you  know 
why  these  Cabbages  don't  grow  as  they  generally  do?" 
I  said  "No."  "Well,"  he  replied,  "because  we 
omitted  to  follow  the  plough  with  a  second  one  going 
some  inches  deeper.  We  were  busy  and  could  not 
spare  the  horses,  and  now  the  roots  are  on  an  untitled 
bottom." 

The  fact  is,  the  ploughmen  are  always  too  glad  to 
escape  the  subsoiling,  because  it  is  harder  work.  The 
loss  in  crop  by  late  and  shallow  ploughing  is,  taking 
the  whole  country,  something  fearful.  The  roots  of 
crops  soon  strike  through  the  thin  furrow-slice  and 
come  on  to  what  I  call  a  paved  floor,  and  then  the  pale 
and  sickly  plants  give  evidence  of  their  uncomfortable 
and  unprofitable  condition.  Many  a  Mangel  crop  has 
failed  to  make  its  appearance,  because  the  thin  furrow- 
slice  has  been  dried  through.  We  never  misi  our 
plant  of  Mangel,  because  the  soil  is  deeply  double  or 
trench  ploughed  before  winter,  and  it  thus  holds  and 
gives  moisture,  as  well  as  being  a  good  filter  in  wet 
weather. 

I  attribute  the  generally  satisfactory  appearance  of 
all  my  crops  to  very  deep  cultivation,  and  I  would  make 
it  much  deeper  had  I  steam-power ;  keeping,  however, 
the  lower  soil  still  under  the  older  cultivated  surface. 

I  consider  it  both  a  national  misfortune  and  disgrace 
that  our  general  agricultural  pie  crust  is  only  as  thick 
as  an  old  family  Bible.  It  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  our 
tables  are  high,  and  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Buscot,  who,  after  draining  4  feet  deep, 
cultivates  with  30-horse  power  engines  36  inches  deep. 

We  are  now  about  to  manure  and  plough  our  land 
for  transplanting  Cabbage  after  green  Tares  mowed 
off.  After  spreading  20  loads  per  acre  of  good  rich 
shed  manure  (no  rain  on  it),  two  horses  will  be  on  the 
first  plough,  the  second  one,  without  its  breast,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  first  one,  and  drawn  by  four 
strong  horses.  That  is  the  way  to  grow  maximum 
crops.  Draining,  where  required,  should  precede 
deep  cultivation. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  cannot 
manure  the  subsoil  through  the  top  soil,  for  a  few 
inches  deep  of  the  latter  have  the  power  to  arrest  and 
fix  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manurial  elements  (espe- 
cially ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  potash)  than  is 
ever  applied  in  ordinary  farming.  This  is  why  Clover 
and  other  deep-rooted  plants  can  only  be  grown  at  long 
intervals,  for  only  a  very  small  portion  of  manure 
elements  can  pass  the  surface  soil  or  escape  being  fixed 
by  it.  The  raw  and  unaltered  appearance  of  undis- 
turbed soil  immediately  beneath  the  ploughed  land 
gives  unmistakable  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  fact 
stated.  Liebig  and  Way  explain  the  cause  of  this 
fixing. 

It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  if  we  desire  to 
manure  the  subsoil  the  manure  must  be  incorporated 
with  it,  or  the  subsoil  must  be  intermixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  The  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois-Weedon, 
used  to  throw  aside  the  cultivated  soil  and  incorporate 
the  manure  with  the  undisturbed  subsoil.  J.  J.  Mechi, 
Tiptreet  June. 


THE  IRISH  TENANT-FARMER. 

It  is  not  by  such  statements  as  that  of  "  B.  M.,' 
in  his  disquisition  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  of  the 
31st  ult.,  that  the  land  question  is  to  be  considered 
or  settled.  "  B.  M."  must  have  an  overweening  con- 
fidence in  the  credulity  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricul- 
tural GazettA  when  he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  make  allegations  (entirely  unsupported  by 
proof)  that  the  tenants  in  Ireland  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Land  Act,  not  because  it  is  not  a  sufficient  measure 
of  justice  to  them,  but  upon  religious  and  political 
grounds,  and  because  it  does  not  confiscate  the  land- 
lord's property  in  their  behalf.  If"B.  M."  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  on  its  merits  he  would  have  de- 
monstrated, or  at  least  tried  to  do  so,  that  the  Act 
in  reference  to  tenures  and  improvements  was  a  full 
measure  of  justice  ;  then  it  would  have  been  open  to 
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him  to  seek  other  causes  for  that  discontent  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  Ireland  regarding  its  provisions. 
In  his  whole  statement  he  carefully  eschews  facts, 
except  in  one  case  wherein  he  had  let  a  farm  to  a 
tenant,  and  after  doing  so  was,  mirabile  dictu,  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  the  Act  from  taking  it 
from  him  again,  and  giving  it  to  another  tenant,  who 
was  a  wealthier  man.  It  is  true  he  enunciates  one 
argument  when  he  states  that  "tenants  who  paid  £50 
a  year  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  terms  for 
themselves  ;  and  then  it  was  a  very  nice  limit,  for  no 
farm  paying  less  than  £$o  a  year  is  now  likely  long  to 
pay,  and  if  ,£100  had  been  the  limit  landlords  would 
have  had  the  temptation  of  enlarging  their  farms  up  to 
this  standard."  There  has  always  been  urged  against 
the  Act  of  1S70  this  complaint,  that  it  induced  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  from  the  above  argument  of 
"  B.  M."  most  people  would  say  that  this  complaint 
is  therein  verified,  for  if  landlords  "  would  have  had 
the  temptation  of  enlarging  their  farms  up  to  "  the 
"standard"  of  ",£100" — if  the  Act  had  made  that  "the 
limit "  at  which  a  tenant  could  contract  himself  out  of  its 
benefits — it  is  apparent  that  they  have  the  temptation 
now  afforded,  through  the  Act,  of  enlarging  their  farms 
»P  to  .£50  a  year,  because  at  that  point  the  tenant  can 
renounce  the  advantages  which  the  Act  confers.  Of 
course  to  oblige  his  landlord,  "B.  M."  says,  "I  believe 
the  Land  Act  on  the  whole  a  good  measure."  Is  it  so 
because  it  induces  landlords  "  to  enlarge  their  farms  up 
to"  ^50  a  year  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  Act,  which 
he  says,  "  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  is  a  good  measure?" 

If  the  abolition  of  the  occupier  below  ,£50  a  year  were 
a  natural  process  no  one  could  object,  but  Parliament 
ought  to  interfere  against  the  arbitrary  depopulation  of 
the  country.  The  class  of  small  farmers  is  the  nursery 
from  which  is  largely  recruited  the  labour  supply  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  destruction  of  that 
class  will  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  our  industrial 
employments.  I  can  tell  "B,  M."  that  in  Ulster  there 
is  no  present  sign  of  the  small  cultivator  being  squeezed 
out  by  competition.  Here  the  smaller  the  farm  the 
tenant-right  sells  proportionately  the  higher,  and  the 
smaller  occupier  is  generally  able  to  outbid  the  larger, 
and  therefore  the  process  of  consolidation  which  is 
going  on  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  power — the 
power  of  the  landlord  in  choosing  the  incoming  tenant. 

"  B.  M."  states  "the  Act  embodied  two  principles — 
one  that  all  Ootid  fide  improvements  should  be  fully 
paid  for  on  ejection."  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire 
if  this  be  so.  In  the  case  of  Danagh  v,  Murdoch, 
which  was  first  heard  at  quarter  sessions  in  Ballymena, 
it  was  decided  by  the  chairman  of  County  Antrim 
that  improvements  made  previous  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  tenancy  could  not  be  claimed  for  by  the 
tenant,  and  this  judgment  on  appeal  was  confirmed  by 
the  judge  of  assize.  The  decision  in  this  case  has  ruled 
all  similar  cases  since.  A  new  tenancy  is  any  new 
contract  of  tenancy,  either  upon  a  change  of  the  tenant 
or  upon  a  readjustment  of  the  rent.  Therefore  it  may 
easily  be  understood  how  this  judgment  affects  in  prac- 
tice the  principle  "that  all  bond  fide  improvements 
should  be  paid  for  on  ejection."  However  injurious  this 
ruling  is  to  the  tenants  at  the  present  moment,  it  will  be 
still  more  so  ;  for  as  time  recedes  from  the  point  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  every  day  increases  the  number  of 
the  new  tenancies  which  intervene  between  the  tenants 
and  their  improvements.  The  Act  recites,  section  4, 
sub-section  I — "The  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  compensation  in  respect  of  any  of  the  improvements 
following  :  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  of  any  improve- 
ments made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  twenty 
years  before  the  claim  for  such  compensation  shall 
have  been  made,  except  permanent  buildings  and 
reclamation  of  waste  land."  Unexhausted  tillages  and 
manures  are  also  to  be  paid  for.  Now,  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principle  the  Act  proceeds  when 
it  orders  some  classes  of  improvements  to  be  paid  for 
in  full,  and  others  to  be  only  partly  paid  for.  Can 
"B.  M."  explain  this,  and  say  how  it  is  "that  all 
bond  fide  improvements  should  be  paid  for  fully  on 
ejection,"  while  the  fact  is  that  some  are  only  partly 
to  be  paid  for? 

Again,  it  has  been  ruled  that  in  cases  where  the 
buildings  are  too  large  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
holding,  all  that  are  in  excess  thereof,  even  though 
those  increase  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  "should" 
not  be  "paid  for  on  ejection."  I  refer  to  the  cases  of 
Curnel  v.  Casement,  and  of  Carson  v.  Jones,  tried  at 
Ballymena  before  J.  H.  Otway,  Q.C.,  Chairman 
of  County  Antrim.  Can  "  B.  M.  explain  this,  if  "all 
bond  fide  improvements  should  be  fully  paid  for  on 
ejection?"  If  the  Ulster  tenant-right  be  legalised  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act,  as  it  assumes  to  do,  and  if 
the  Land  Act  be  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  as  "  B.  M." 
says  he  believes  it  to  be,  can  he  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  landlord  in  Ulster  can  prevent  the  tenant  from 
selling  his  tenant-right  according  to  the  custom, 
and  that  when  the  landlord  does  so,  the  tenant 
has  no  remedy  against  him,  but  must  either  remain 
in  possession,  or  if  he  be  compelled  to  leave, 
must  lose  the  entire  value  of  his  tenant-right 
behind  him?  I  refer  to  two  cases  tried  at 
last  Ballymena  quarter  sessions,  wherein  it  was 
decided  that  when  the  landlord  did  not  disturb  the 
tenants,  no  claim  for  compensation  lay  against  him. 
Farther,  if  the  tenant  in  this  way  loses  his  tenant-rights, 
who  gains  them?  Clearly  the  landlord  does;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Act  enables  him  to  commit  a  moral  wrong 


by  empowering  him  to  appropriate  property  which 
actually  is  another's.  If  it  be  remembered  that  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  the  tenants  make  all  the  im- 
provements, and  that  in  other  places  they  make  a  great 
many  of  them,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  deplor- 
able disorganisation  of  society  exists,  considering  the 
state  of  the  law  that  has  been  and  is,  or  that  those 
who  wish  well  to  their  country,  no  matter  to  what 
political  or  religious  party  they  may  belong,  should 
like  to  see  the  law  brought  more  nearly  into  harmony 
with  justice. 

It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  said  with  truth,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  events  is  always  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
demands  of  justice.  If  it  be,  I  must  be  warranted, 
without  entering  upon  the  field  of  prophecy,  in  saying, 
that  a  much  larger  measure  of  equity  is  growing  up  in 
the  public  mind,  and  will  by-and-by  assume  distinct 
form  and  shape.  While  I  would  maintain  "tenant- 
right,"  I  do  not  desire  landlord  wrong,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  lover  of  his  country,  of  law  and  order, 
would.  And  equally  so,  while  I,  along  with  every 
friend  of  order,  would  oppose  landlord  wrong, 
we  would  uphold  "  tenant-right."  Law,  if  it  be  the 
conservator  of  order,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  should 
fairly  uphold  the  just  rights  of  all.  It  cannot 
do  this  if  the  property  of  the  tenant  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord.  But  this  land  question,  while 
maintaining  the  just  rights  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
opens  up  a  wider  vista  of  change  in  the  relationship  of 
these,  than  probably  has  yet  been  penetrated  by  the 
prescience  of  "  B.  M."  Now,  I  am  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  one  who  utterly  condemns  the  Land  Act. 
I  appreciate  the  advantages  it  has  conferred  upon  the 
tenant.  Under  it  he  has  a  higher  legal  standing  than 
he  had  before.  Rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  that, 
previous  to  the  advent  of  that  Act,  he  was,  in  respect 
of  his  property  on  the  land,  an  outlaw,  while  now  he 
has  some  legal  protection  for  that  property.  Samuel 
Black,  June  17. 


MILKING  AND  CARE  OF  MILK. 

[The  following  paper,  by  W.  H.  Rayner,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis- 
consin, U.S.,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation therc.J 

Milking. — Beginning  with  the  cows  in  the  pasture, 
I  insist  on  having  them  driven  to  the  stables  quietly, 
it  being  a  fact  too  well  established  to  need  more  argu- 
ment, that  any  unusual  excitement,  either  in  hurrying 
or  frightening,  will  affect  unfavourably  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk.  Regarding  the  distance  pastures 
should  be  from  stables,  I  do  not  consider  it  injurious  to 
drive,  quietly,  half-a-mile,  and  would  insist  also  on 
having  night  as  well  as  day  pasture  —  the  latter  I 
would  prefer  nearer.  On  reaching  the  stable,  I 
strongly  object  to  any  offensive  odours  in  or  about  the 
stables,  believing  the  milk  will  be  affected  thereby. 
And,  though  this  may  not  come  within  the  province  of 
my  subject,  let  me  add,  I  would  not  have  in  the  pasture 
any  unnatural  offensive  odours,  as  from  impure  water, 
carrion,  &c.  In  milking — though  I  am  awaie  this  is 
not  so  easy  in  practice  as  it  is  fine  in  theory — I  would 
employ  none  but  first-class  milkers.  It  can  be 
easily  proven  to  any  one's  satisfaction,  that  a  good 
milker— and  by  good  I  do  not  include  only  those 
who  can  milk  very  fast,  but  all  who  are  able 
to  milk  almost  any  cow  quietly,  steadily,  and 
rather  quickly — it  can  be  proven,  1  say,  that  such  a 
milker,  in  contest  or  comparison  with  a  poor  one,  will 
obtain  more  milk  at  the  same  milking,  and  a  longer 
flow  during  the  season,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gain  in 
time,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  item  in  a  large 
dairy.  And  here  let  me  remark  the  practice  prevail- 
ing with  some  in  allowing  poor  milkers  or  children  to 
milk  heifers  because  they  milk  easier  or  have  smaller 
teats  I  would  discountenance  as  much  as  possible, 
believing  that  many  times  the  heifer  is  injured  per- 
manently in  the  case  in  which  she  gives  her  milk,  in 
the  quantity,  and  in  the  time  of  drying  up,  as  it  is 
called.  Again,  I  would  have  each  milker  milk  the 
same  cows,  and  in  the  same  order  each  time,  and  also 
have  the  time  of  beginning,  both  morning  and  evening, 
regular.  My  reasons  for  these  requirements  are  as 
follows : — Cows,  I  claim,  will  give  the  freest  and 
greatest  flow  of  milk  at  the  time  they  expect  to  be 
milked.  This  time  should  be  uniform,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  the  power  given  them  to  change 
their  expectations  to  suit  circumstances.  They,  how- 
ever, very  soon  learn  one  time,  one  order,  and  one 
milker,  and  act  accordingly.  Again,  in  a  dairy  of  any 
size  the  time  between  milking  the  first  and  last  cows  is 
considerable,  and,  if  no  order  is  observed,  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  milking  the  same  cow  two  successive  morn- 
ings or  evenings  may  be  two  or  three  hours,  and  that  I 
regard  very  unfavourable.  For  the  same  reasons  should 
the  time  of  beginning  morning  and  evening  be  regular, 
and  also  the  time  between  milkings,  equally  divided  as 
near  as  can  be.  I  am  free  to  admit,  there  is  need  of  a 
reformation  among  dairymen  concerning  these  things. 
Again,  I  would  have  no  unnecessary  talking  among 
milkers  while  milking,  nor  begin  milking  a  cow  unless 
I  have  room  enough  in  my  pail  to  finish.  My  theory 
is  (and  I  believe  1  am  borne  out  in  it  by  experiment) 
that  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  there  should 
be  no  break  in  milking  till  the  cow  is  finished.  This, 
we  are  aware,  cannot  be  done  when  one  stops  to  listen 
to  another  talking,  or  goes  to  the  can  to  empty  a  pail 
before  finishing  his  cow.     Again,   I  recommend  and 


encourage  gentleness  to  cows  under  all  circumstances, 
and  do  not  allow  the  playing  of  children  about  the 
stables  during  the  time  of  milking.  Perhaps  my 
reasons  for  these  requirements  have  already  been  given 
in  speaking  of  driving  from  pastures.  Anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  cow,  whether  it  be  pain, 
fear,  haste,  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  I  regard  as  un- 
favourable to  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of 
milk.  To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  word,  my  own  observa- 
tion and  experience  warrants  me  in  saying  the  most 
successful  milking  (that  is,  other  things  equal,  the  most 
and  best  milk  is  obtained  in  the  least  time),  is  when 
cows  are  handled  quietly,  stable  and  pasture  kept 
neatly,  and  milkers  punctual  in  time,  regular  in  order, 
quiet  and  quick  in  manner. 

(2).    The  Care  of  Milk  before  leaving  the  Farm, — 
However  great  the  quantity,  however  good  the  quality 
of  milk  taken  from  the  cow,  however  little  time  may 
have  been  wasted  in   the   operation,  there   is  still    a 
chance  for  failure,  for  I  believe  the  amount  and  kind 
of  butter  and  cheese  produced  depends  not  only  on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  milk  taken  from  the  cow,  but  also 
that    they   are   largely   dependent   on   the   manner  of 
treating  milk  before  it  leaves  the  farm.    Manufacturers, 
I  think,  claim  if  pure,  sweet  milk  was  always  brought 
to  their  factories  they  would  always  (or  nearly  always) 
present  their  patrons  with  a  first-class  article  of  cheese 
or  butter,  and  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
do   so.      Whether  it   will   be   possible  to  meet  their 
demand  always,   even  under  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment, I  think  has  not  been  fully  decided,  but  certain  it 
is  that  much  may  be  done  towards  reaching  this  end, 
and  I  believe  that  only  in  rare  instances  need  there 
be  a  failure.     Without   discussing   the   merits  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  apparatus  invented  for  helping 
to  take  care  of  milk  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow, 
about  which  I  know  but  little,  and  (with  all  respect 
to  those  originating  them)  care  less,  I  claim  that  to  be 
able  to  present  a  good   article  to  our  factories,  milk 
must  not  only  be  cooled,  but  purified,  and  that  cooling 
is  not  necessarily  purification.     Pure  air  has  been  proven 
to  be  Nature's  great  cleanser,  and  we  may  safely  conclude 
is  capable  of  doing  the  work  assigned  it.     Assuming 
then,   without  argument,   that  milk  needs  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  purifying  process,    I  look  to  pure  air  for 
help  in  caring  for  it,  believing  it  the  best  and  cheapest, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  the  only  aid   (for  this  process)  we 
have    at    our  command.     First    then,    concerning  a 
proper  place  for  milk  can  or  pan,  as,  while  speaking 
of  milking,  I  objected  to  impure  air  of  any  kind  about 
the  stables,  so  I  believe  the  first  and  most  essential 
requisite  is  where  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
they  may  breathe  pure  air.     But  there  must  be  more 
than   this.     Giving   milk   this    chance   simply   is  not 
enough.     It  must  be  induced  to  receive  more  of  this 
element  than  it  is  naturally  inclined  to.      To  secure 
this  end,  I  believe  that  every  time  a  pail  of  milk  is 
taken  to  the  can  to  be  strained,  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air.    This  may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  many  ways. 
A  friend  has  suggested  a  pair  of  bellows,  so  arranged 
in  the  can  at  the  bottom  as  to  send  a  current  of  air 
through    the   milk  each   time   a   pail   is  emptied,  by 
a  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  them.     I  have  not  time, 
did  my  subject  admit,  to  discuss  the  practicability  of 
such  an  arrangement,  but  could  it  be  made  practicable, 
would    illustrate     well     my     idea    of     airing    milk. 
Situated   as    farmers    are    generally,    I  think    in    no 
way  more  thoroughly  or  conveniently  can  this  airing 
be  done  than  by  using  a  large  dipper,  not  simply  to 
stir  the  milk,  but  to  raise  it  in  the  air  and  pour  it  again 
into  the  can,  continuing  the  process  till  satisfied  it  has 
been  thoroughly  exposed.     This  plan  I  should  pursue 
where  milk  is  sent  to  the  factory  twice  a  day,  as  well 
as  when  sent  but  once,  and  if  sent  but  once,  would 
treat  the  morning  as  well  as  evening  milk  in  the  same 
manner,  feeling  confident  that  usually  where  milk  is 
taken  to  the  factory  but  once  a  day,  more  impurities 
are  sent  in  the  morning  than  evening  milk.     During 
this  process  I  would  also  use  water,  and,  if  convenient, 
ice,  for  cooling,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  too  rapidly,  as  it  seems  to 
be  a  well-established  fact  that    there  may  be   a   too 
rapid  cooling,  that  is,  so  rapid  that  the  purifying  pro- 
cess may  be  partially,  if  not  entirely,  checked.     Those 
who  have  made  this  part  of  my  subject  a  study  are 
united,  I  think,  in  the  belief  that  expelling  the  animal 
heat  of  milk  by  rapidly  cooling,  does  not  expel  at  the 
same  time  its  impurity  or  putrifying  elements,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  retain  it  until  the 
milk  is  again  heated.     Then,  while  the  milk  should,  I 
believe,   be  thoroughly  cooled  before  started   for   the 
factory,  let  the  process  be  slow  and  the  airing  thorough, 
or,  as  some  one  has  put  it,  "  an  ounce  of  cooling  and  a 
pound  of  airing."     From  what  has  already  been  said, 
I  need  hardly  add  that  I  especially  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  covering  milk  cans  as  soon  as  milking  is  finished, 
for  that  is  pursuing  a  course  exactly  contrary  to  the 
one  I  have  been  advocating.    In  no  case  should  the  milk 
taken  from  a  cow  that  is  sick  be  sent  to  the  factory. 
And  when  a  cow  is  in  heat  she  should  be  left  in  the 
stable  for  her  own  good,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  flock 
may  be  quiet.      I  use  tin  pails  for  milking,  considering 
them  the  safest  to  be  kept  sweet,     I  insist  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  all  vessels  used  in 
handling     milk    well     cleansed,     pure,    and     sweet. 
Whether  these  directions,  thoroughly  carried  out,  will 
always    give  to  our  factories  the  pure    sweet    milk 
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demanded,  may  be  still  a  question  with  most  of  you. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  causes  exterior  to  my 
subjects,  that,  however  perfectly  my  programme  may 
be  carried  out,  will  still  at  times  produce  the  "  tainted  " 
milk  of  our  factories,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I 
have,  however,  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
that  if  these  conditions  are  observed  there  will  not  be 
trouble  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  ;  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  instead  of  looking  to 
our  pastures,  our  cows,  or  to  our  manufacturers,  as  the 
cause  of  our  having  sour  or  bad  milk  at  times,  we  must 
come  nearer  home  and  find  the  cause,  if  not  always,  at 
least  generally,  in  ourselves. 


ROLLING    GRASS   LAND    BY  STEAM. 

Aveling  &  Porter's  New  Steam  Roller. 

If  roads  can  be  better  rolled  by  steam  rollers  than 

by  horse    rollers,   and   at  half  the  expense,   will  not 

similar  if  not  greater  advantages  be  gained   by  rolling 


pit  the  surface,  whilst  the  roller  kills  the  finer 
grasses  ;  and  if  meadows  and  pastures  are  allowed 
to  get  dry,  the  horse  roller  often  does  much  injury  to 
the  grass  without  producing  the  desired  effect  in  level- 
ling the  former  for  the  mowing  machine,  and  worm 
casts,  &c,  in  the  latter,  to  keep  out  drought  by  pre- 
serving an  even  surface  and  fine  sole  of  grass.  Add 
to  these  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  manual 
labour  at  a  time  when  wages  are  rising  and  the  labour 
market  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  the  practice  of  rolling 
grass  land  by  steam  when  dry  may  be  said  to  be  vir- 
tually solved.  Again,  it  is  laid  down  by  high  authority 
that  "  good  roads  are  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  good 
farming,"  but  the  scarcity  of  labour  has  of  late  made  it 
very  difficult  to  reduce  the  road  metal  to  a  proper  size 
at  moderate  cost.  Now  steam  stone-breakers  and 
steam  road  rollers  are  enabling  landowners  and  tenants 
to  make  good  farm  roads  much  superior  to  what  were 
made  by  manual  labour,  and  at  half  the  expense  even 
before  the  present  rise  in  the  price   of  labour   took 


j  former  at  the  furnace   end,   as   will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  which  is  in  favour  of  rolling  steep  inclines. 

The  right  hand  side  as  shown,  and  the  four  roller 

wheels  and  working  parts  on  that  side  and  on  the  top 

1  of  the  boiler,  are  so  well  delineated  as  to  require  little 

,  explanation.      The  engine  driving  gear   and  steerage 

j  closely  resemble  those  of  the  new  ploughing  engines, 

I  agricultural  engines,  and  traction  engines  of  this  firm, 

the  whole  being  according  to  a  recent  patent.     Thus 

the  cylinder  has  a  dome,   and   is   steam-jacketed,  and 

placed   at    the   smokebox   end   of  the   boiler.      It   is 

thereby  supplied  from  the  dome  with  the  driest  steam, 

and  as  the  steam  jacket  is  directly  connected  with   the 

boiler,      steam    pipes    inside    and    outside    are     not 

required,    consequently   priming   is   prevented,    steam 

economised,  and  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel  effected 

as  compared  with  ordinary  steamers.     The  side  plates 

of  the  firebox  are,  according  to  this  recent  patent,  each 

in  one  piece,  and  extend  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as 

to  carry  as  brackets  the  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft, 


Fig.  171. — aveling  and  porter's  light  steam  road  roller. 


grass  land  by  steam  ?  The  new  patent  light  steam 
road  roller  of  the  Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter,  of 
Rochester,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  below 
(fig.  171),  promises  to  be  as  well  adapted  for  rolling 
grass  land  as  for  rolling  roads.  This  being  its  first 
year,  and  the  demand  for  it  great,  there  has  not  been 
time  and  opportunity  for  extensive  trials  in  rolling 
country  roads  and  grass  land  ;  but  limited  trials  of  both 
have  been  made  with  marked  success,  and,  what  is  more, 
cricket  grounds  have  been  rolled  by  this  new  steam 
roller,  the  result  being  a  smooth  even  surface  and 
sole  of  grass,  when  horse  rollers  made  things  rather 
worse  than  better.  Then  there  is  indirect  practical 
evidence  in  its  favour  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
for  there  was  a  demand  for  a  light  steam  road  roller 
whose  weight  is  just  about  that  required  for  grass  land 
when  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  rolling,  the  heavy 
roller,  weighing  from  15  tons  to  30  tons,  being  com- 
plained of  as  too  crushing  in  its  effect  for  many  roads. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  harm  done  to  grass  land  when 
rolled  wet,  more  especially  clay  lands  in  a  plastic  or 
semi-plastic  state,   is  immense,   as   the    horses'    feet 


place.  Moreover,  the  steam  road  roller  is  made  so  as, 
by  means  of  a  strap,  to  drive  a  stone  breaker  ;  thus  it 
can  break  its  own  stones,  flints,  and  gravel,  to  a  uni- 
form size,  and  then  roll  the  broken  metal,  when  spread, 
into  a  solid  body,  like  a  pavement,  on  which  a  horse 
can  haul  more  than  twice  the  load  he  can  do  on  a 
newly  metalled  or  gravelled  road  unrolled,  whilst  the 
steam  rolled  road  will  last,  some  say  twice  or  three 
times  as  long  as  the  road  that  is  "set"  by  cart-wheels 
and  the  trampling  of  the  horses. 

The  rationale  of  such  advantages  in  rolling  roads 
and  grass  lnnd  will  be  better  understood  when  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  new  light  steam  roller  is 
explained  in  contrast  with  the  larger  machine.  In 
Aveling  &  Porter's  heavy  steam  road  roller  the  driving 
rollers  are  at  the  smokebox  end  of  boiler  and  the 
steering  rollers  at  the  opposite  end — two  hands,  an 
engineman  and  steersman,  being  required  to  work  the 
machine.  One  man  works  the  new  machine,  so  that 
there  is  a  saving  of  one  hand  ;  the  position  of  the 
driving  rollers  and  steering  rollers  is  reversed,  the 
latter  being  at  the  smokebox  or  chimney  end,  and  the 


counter  shaft,  and  driving  axle.  This  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  side  plates  of  the  firebox,  and 
position  of  the  crank  shaft,  &c,  combines  not  only  a 
maximum  amount  of  strength  with  a  minimum  weight 
of  metal,  thus  securing  lightness,  but  it  also  effects  two 
other  important  results,  viz.,  1,  it  secures  more  favour- 
able fulcrage  for  the  bearings,  and  hence  continuous 
truthful  working ;  and  2,  it  obviates  injury  to  the 
boiler  from  unequal  expansion,  springing  of  bolts, 
escape  of  steam,  &c. ,  and  gives  a  compact  firmness  to  the 
whole  admirably  adapted  for  rough  work  or  rough  roads 
and  the  like,  to  which  steam  rollers  are  at  times 
subject.  Instead  of  pitch-chain  gear,  as  in  the  old 
heavy  machines,  the  driving  roller  wheels  are  driven 
by  spur-gear  from  the  crank  shaft,  and  they  have  a 
compensating  motion  like  the  wheels  of  their  traction 
engines  for  turning  sharp  and  rolling  in  curves.  The 
two  steerage  roller  wheels  in  front  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  driving  rollers  behind,  taking  on  a  fresh 
breadth  as  they  advance.  Instead  of  being  cylinders,  as 
in  the  larger  roller,  they  (the  steerage  rollers)  are 
frustrums  of  cones,  and  rotate  on  slightly  bent  axles. 
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The  object  of  this  conical  form  is  that  the  rollers  shall 
meet  in  a  line  below,  on  the  road  metal,  and  yet  open 
above  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  standard  which 
connects  them  with  the  boiler  and  tripod  semi-circular 
frame,  which  carries  the  bent  axle  from  three  points, 
the  centre  leg  being  rigidly  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
axle,  and  to  the  standard.  The  latter  (the  standard), 
whose  bearings  are  so  plain  in  the  engraving  as  to 
require  no  detailed  description,  forms  a  pivot  for  steer- 
ing. It  will  be  understood  that  the  boiler,  as  in  the 
ploughing  and  traction  engines,  forms  that  part  of  the 
framing  which  connects  the  steerage  rollers  with  the 
driving  rollers.  Each  roller  has  a  scrape  held  to  work 
by  a  weighted  lever.  The  machine  is  steered  from  the 
footplate  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel  and  worm-gear, 
which  winds  two  chains  off  from  one  drum  and  on  to  ' 
the  other,  the  chains  being  fixed  to  the  framing  of  the  , 
steerage  rollers,  as  shown  on  one  side  in  the  engraving.  ' 
The  fly-wheel  is  made  for  a  strap,  and  the  machine 
when  not  required  for  rolling  will  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  portable  engine.  It  is  also  adapted  for  traction 
engine  work.  It  is  easily  managed  by  one  person,  and 
it  will  ascend  and  roll  steeper  inclines  than  the  larger 
roller,  which  specially  adapts  it  for  private  country 
roads  and  farm  roads,  also  for  rolling  undulating  and 
hilly  grass  land. 

Steam  road  rollers  have  been  in  use  in  Paris  since 
1S61,  but  Mr.  Paget  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Eco-  ! 
nomy  of  Road  Maintenance  and  Horse  Draught 
Through  Steam  Road  Rolling,"  printed  by  order 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  says :  — 
<(  Up  to  the  present 
time  (May,  1S70)  not 
one  of  the  London 
road  authorities  has, 
however,  purchased 
a  steam  road  roller." 
It  is  otherwise  now 
( 1S73),  as  every  parish 
has  one,  Lambeth 
two — one  heavy  and 
the  other  light.  In 
September,  1S67,  the 
Liverpool  Borough 
authorities  purchased 
a  30-ton  Aveling  & 
Porter  roller,  which 
has  since  been  worked 
satisfactorily.  The 
success  of  the  Liver- 
pool roller  gave  rise 
to  a  searching  inquiry 
by  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, and  other  towns, 
as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  steam  rollers 
and  horse  rollers  in 
comparison  wifh  no 
rolling  at  all,  the 
metal  being  "  set " 
with  the  ordinary 
traffic  ;  and  the  pub- 
lished reports  afford 
much  useful  informa- 
tion— the  general  con- 
clusion coinciding 
closely  with  that  of 
France,  and  may  be 
expressed  thus :  steam 
road  rolling  is  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  and 
better  than  horse  road 
rolling,  and  horse  road 
rolling  is  50  per  cent 
cheaper  and  better  than  no  rolling  at  all.  The  light 
steam  road  roller  {fig.  171)  is  made  of  various  weights 
under  15  tons,  and  the  heavy  roller  {fig.  172)  from  15  to 
30  tons.  The  size,  hardness,  and  thickness  of  metal 
determines  the  weight  of  the  roller.  For  some  work 
the  heavy  roller  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  many 
cases  the  15-ton  rollers  were  complained  of  as  too 
heavy,  crushing  soft  and  friable  metal  too  much  into 
dust,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  mud  in  wet,  and  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  road.  The  light  roller  (fig.  1)  has  been  made 
to  obviate  these  objections,  which  it  effectually  does, 
and  it  is  rapidly  getting  into  use,  more  especially  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  heavy  roller.  There  has  not  yet  been 
time  to  determine  whether  granite  and  other  hard 
metal  roads  rolled  by  it  will  have  greater  duration 
than  those  rolled  by  the  larger  machine,  metal  and 
traffic  being  equal.  The  conical  form  of  the  steering 
wheels  have  in  theory  a  grinding  action  at  the  smaller 
diameter,  but  in  practice  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
distinguish  any  difference  between  the  lesser  and  larger 
diameter  in  this  respect. 

The  advantages  of  steam  rollers  over  horse  rollers 
may  now  be  told  in  few  words.  Taking  the  heaviest 
horse  roller,  for  example,  which  seldom  exceeds 
io  tons,  the  number  of  horses  required  to  haul  it  can- 
not, under  the  best  driving  and  harnessing,  pull 
together ;  and  as  the  ground  under  their  feet  is  the 
common  fulcrum,  the  horses  apply  their  power  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  whilst  their  feet  loosen  and  plough 
up  a  deep  coating  of  metal,  and  trample  unequally 
a  light  coating  ;  consequently  the  horse  roller  has 
to  pass  over  the  metal  several  times  before  it  begins 
to   "  set "    or   bind,    hence     the    greater     expense, 


crushing  of  the  metal  into  dust,  tear  and  wear,  and 
so  on. 

The  steam  road  roller,  on  the  contrary,  applies  its 
own  locomotive  power  almost  directly  with  its  weight 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  road,  and  in  doing  so  it 
turns  the  flat  sides  of  the  broken  metal  on  the  surface 
uppermost  with  the  sharp  angles  down,  so  that  when 
the  rolling  is  finished  the  whole  is  like  a  pavement. 


THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

Ik  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Read  can  hardly  fail  by  this  time  to  be  pretty  well  dis- 
gusted with  their  clients.  In  drawing  up  their  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill,  they  have  been  at  great  pains  to 


This  peculiar  action  of  the  rollers,  observed  and  frame  a  measure  at  once  thorough  and jusfto  all  parties 
reported  by  all  who  use  them,  accounts  for  the  small  concerned.  It  has  passed  through  an  examination  by 
amount  of  dust  produced,  and  the  consequent  hardness  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  a  few  slight  alterations 
and  greater  durability  of  the  road.  j  suggested   by   the    examining    committee    have   been 

The  above  mechanical  advantages  apply  to  the  roll-  ;  adopted.  Now  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  is  certainly 
ing  of  grass  land  by  steam.  Farmers  are  apt  to  become  \  by  no  means  a  Radical  body.  Like  the  Central 
over-familiar  and  captivated  with  their  own  old  plans,  1  Chamber,  it  contains  several  landlords'  agents,  men 
and  to  drive  on  in  the  belief  that  nothing  else  will  do  who  are  keen  enough  to  discover,  and  prompt  to  oppose, 
so  well.  But  if  they  compare  the  mechanical  anything  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  clients.  If  then, 
action  of  the  new  light  steam  roller  with  that  ;  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  succeeded  in  passing 
of  their  own  horse  rollers,  as  the  engraving  through  this  trying  ordeal,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
and  explanation  given  will  enable  them  to  do,  they  that  it  would  not  have  been  condemned  by  any  associa- 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  former,  if  tion  professing  to  represent  the  tenant-farmers  as  well 
they  reason  the  matter  fairly,  as  they  generally  do.  as  the  landlords.  But  the  Central  Chamber  has  all 
Of  course  the  more  practical  way  is  to  see  the  new  along  given  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  Bill.  Apparently 
steam  roller  actually  at  work  rolling  grass  land.  As  looking  upon  it  with  fear  and  suspicion,  the  leaders  of 
this  new  steam  roller  is  to  be  at  Hull,  what  is  to  hinder  the  Chamber  have  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  each 
a  fair  trial  being  made  by  the  Royal  Agricultural :  time  they  have  given  it  a  harder  kick  than  before.  Of 
Society,  if  land  can  be  found  suitable  to  the  weight  of  course  they  "  approve  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
the  engine?  But  even  granting  that  the  machine  is  a  Bill  "—it  requires  a  good  bit  of  hardihood  to  deny  the 
little  too  heavy  or  too  light,  most  practical  men  will  justice  of  that ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  done 
experience  no  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  allow- ,  their  best  to  make  that  principle  a  dead  letter  in  the 
ance  for  such  differences,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  !  vast  majority  of  instances  in  which  it  would  come  into 

operation  if  passed 
into  law,  and  if  they 
have  their  way  we 
shall  have  a  measure 
through  which  the 
whole  of  the  members 
of  the  Four-in-hand 
Club  may  drive 
abreast.  Now,  it 
would  be  simply  ab- 
surd to  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  out  of 
which  any  two  parties 
may  contract  at 
pleasure,  or  out  of 
which  the  monopolists 
of  the  land  in  this 
country  may  force 
their  tenants  to  con- 
tract whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  1 2th 
clause  appear  to  de- 
sire, and  it  is  certainly 
what  they  will  get  if 
their  advice  is  taken. 
But  these  gentle- 
men are  not  satisfied 
with  endeavouring  to 
upset  the  12th  clause, 
and  thus  to  enable 
every  landlord  to 
render  the  Act  a  dead 
letter  as  far  as  he  and 
his  tenants  are  con- 
cerned. They  have 
further  passed  a  reso- 
lution, so  altering 
clause  5,  that  even  if 
there  should  be  a 
single  bad  landlord 
who  does  not  contract 
out  of  the  Act,  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  he  would  be 
able  to  prevent  his  tenants  from  executing  any  permanent 
improvements  except  attheirown  expense.  This  is  really 
a  piece  of  almost  supererogatory  obstructiveness,  for 
there  will  not  be  much  occasion  to  cavil  about  what 
improvements  may  or  may  not  be  made  without  the 
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to  meet  their  own  respective  cases.  And  in  the  present 
state  of  the  labour  market  the  practical  and  all- 
important  question  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  can 
the  rolling  of  grass  land  and  all  farm  work  be  per- 
formed by  contract  ?  In  answer  to  the  sixth  question 
of  the   Birmingham    Highway   Committee: — "Have 

you  any  means  of  comparing  the  cost  of  steam  rolling  j  landord's  consent,  after  the  Act  has  been  made  a  dead 
"•;th   horse   rolling?  —  if  so,    state  what   it  is,"    the    letter,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  by  the  rejection  of  clause  12. 


reply  of  the  surveyor  to  the  vestry  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  is  this: — "We  can  hire  a 
5-ton  horse  roller  for  £z  per  day.  Our  steam  roller, 
doing  three  times  the  work,  costs  for  working  only 
23J.  per  day."  This  was  the  heavy  roller,  which 
requires  two  men  at  5.C  each,  so  that  the  expense  of 
one  man,  $s.,  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  above.  The 
difference  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
farmers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  own 
cases,  individually  and  collectively. 

Another  practical  question  arises,  can  corn  land  be 
rolled  by  steam  ?  And  to  this  an  affirmative  answer 
may  safely  be  given,  for  steam  can  do  anything  almost 
far  better  than  horses.  In  rolling  corn  land  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  reaping  machine  in  harvest,  the 
pitting  of  the  surface  by  the  horses'  feet  is  most  objec- 
tionable ;  and  then  to  get  the  work  better  done  at  half 
the  cost  is  just  now  a  grand  desideratum.  Light  steam 
rollers  can  be  made  suited  for  soft  land,  and  to  carry 
weights  so  as  to  adapt  them  for  hard  surfaces  that 
require  an  increase  of  crushing  power  to  break  the 
clods  and  bury  the  stones.  All  this  is  only  a  question 
of  time  in  the  march  of  progress.    W.  B. 

[Mr.  Paget's  book,  referred  to  above,  is  an  ex- 
haustive treatise,  and  should  be  studied  by  any  one 
proposing  to  use  the  steam-roller  in  agriculture.] 


But  it  may  be  replied,  the  Central  Chamber  did 
not  set  aside  the  12th  clause  without  suggest- 
ing a  stipulation  in  its  place.  That  is  true,  but 
the  stipulation  is  one  that  may  easily  be  made 
utterly  useless.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Chamber  is  worded  thus: — "That  this  Chamber, 
without  pledging  itself  to  the  details  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  approves  of  its  principle 
of  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value 
of  their  improvements,  and  to  landlords  for  dilapida- 
tion or  deterioration  caused  by  default  of  tenants,  and 
desires  that  security  for  this  purpose,  where  not  given 
by  lease  or  agreement,  should  be  provided  by  legis- 
lation, subject  only  to  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements."  I 
have  italicised  the  stipulation  which  the  Central  con- 
siders to  be  sufficient  in  place  of  clause  12.  Now, 
does  any  reasonable  person  suppose  that  such  a  stipu- 
lation would  have  the  least  force  against  any  one  who 
wished  to  evade  it,  even  if  it  were  made  law  ?  Let 
us  see  how  easily  under  such  a  provision  any  landlord 
might  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act,  and  that,  too, 
in  most  cases  (supposing  the  existing  competition  for 
farms  to  continue)  without  giving  any  compensating 
advantages.  Suppose  an  Act  to  be  passed  embodying 
the  sense  of  the  Central  Chamber  resolution,  and  to 
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come  into  immediate  force.  A.  is  a  tenant-farmer, 
hiring  under  a  yearly  tenure  terminable  at  Michaelmas, 
and  who,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  suppose  has 
to  make  a  fresh  contract  with  his  landlord  at  that  time. 
A.'s  rent  is  a  high  one,  and  his  landlord  does  not 
intend  to  ask  for  any  increase  at  present.  When  they 
meet  the  landlord  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  be 
bothered  with  coming  under  this  new  Act,  and  if  you 
hire  my  farm  again  you  must  sign  an  agreement 
stating  that  you  consider  the  terms  upon  which  I  let 
the  farm  to  you  an  equivalent  to  the  advantages  you 
would  obtain  on  different  terms  under  the  Act." 
In  such  a  case,  what  is  A.  to  do  ?  He 
does  not  wish  to  give  up  his  farm,  upon 
which,  by  an  ordinary  hand-to-mouth  system  of 
farming,  he  has  been  getting  a  decent  living.  He 
would,  of  course,  prefer  to  have  security  for  his  capital, 
and  thus  be  able  to  spend  more  upon  his  farm  with  the 
prospect  of  a  lucrative  return.  But  if  he  can  only  hire 
his  farm  without  this  security,  and  does  not  know 
where  he  can  get  another  equally  good  with  security, 
will  he  not  be  very  likely  to  sign  the  agreement,  and 
thus  to  contract  out  of  the  Act  ?  The  agreement  will 
give  him  security  enough  for  such  small  amount  of 
capital  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  expend,  and  he 
will  reasonably  argue  that  it  will  be  safer  for  him  to  go 
on  in  the  old  unimproving  way  than  to  throw  up  his 
farm  without  the  certainty  of  getting  another  on  better 
terms.  If  the  existing  competition  for  farms  continues, 
the  owner  of  every  desirable  farm  in  the  country  will  be 
able,  if  he  chooses — and  in  all  probability  the  vast 
majority  of  owners  will  so  choose — to  act  as  A.'s 
landlord  is  supposed  to  act,  and  in  this  way  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  will  become 
to  a  very  great  extent  inoperative,  solely  through  the 
exertions  of  those  who  refused  to  accept  a  really 
effectual  measure  when  it  was  offered  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Read  will  disregard  the  bad  counsel  given  by  the 
Central  Chamber.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  recent  meeting,  for,  judging 
from  the  number  of  those  who  voted,  it  must  have  been 
a  very  small  one.  Besides,  the  promoters  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Eill  are  endeavouring  to  legislate, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  only,  but  for  that  of  the 
public  at  large  ;  and  to  whatever  extent  a  miserable 
compromise  may  satisfy  the  farmers — that  is,  until  they 
find  out  their  mistake — the  nation  has  a  right  to  demand 
such  a  measure  as  will  effectually  conduce  to  the  utmost 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  An  East 
Essex  Farmer. 


ARTIFICIAL  FUEL. 

Artificial  fuel  is  the  mixing  of  pulverised  coal  or 
pulverised  peat  with  other  substances,  as  tar,  impure 
rock  oil,  &c,  so  as  to  increase  the  calorific  value  of 
the  former  and  economise  its  consumption.  Although 
coal  is  now  the  general  fuel  used,  yet  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  a  coal  fire  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  peat  being  the  only  firing.  In 
others,  wood  is  almost  exclusively  used.  In  this 
country  the  supply  of  wood  is  limited  to  a  few  localities, 
but  that  of  coal  and  peat  is  equal  to  the  demand  of 
many  thousand  years.  Peat,  however,  in  its  normal 
state,  i.e.,  as  dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  an 
economical  fuel.  It  is  also  bulky  and  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  any  great  distance  with  profit.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  commercially  profitable.  In  has  long 
been  known  that  raw  peat  as  dug  from  the  bog,  if 
reduced  to  a  pulp  and  dried  in  the  atmosphere,  con- 
denses into  a  solid  fuel  equal  in  specific  gravity  and 
calorific  power  to  coal,  and  indeed  it  is  superior 
for  many  purposes.  Thus  in  France,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  several  adjacent  provinces,  condensed  peat  has 
been  preferred  to  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for 
upwards  of  20  years:  experience  during  this  long  period 
confirming  its  superiority.  It  is  used  without  admixture 
in  refining,  puddling,  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  and 
the  iron  made  by  it  is  far  superior  to  that  made  by  coal, 
and  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  working  of  iron  into 
tools,  and  the  like.  At  length,  however,  machinery 
and  apparatus  have  been  invented,  and  are  now  in 
operation,  for  manufacturing  a  superior  quality  of  con- 
densed peat  to  that  made  on  the  Continent,  both  for 
domestic  and  metallurgical  purposes,  so  that  a  supply 
will  be  had  during  the  course  of  the  current  year — 1873. 
Artificial  fuel  is  now  being  made  with  profit  at  Cardift 
and  several  other  towns,  not  only  for  local  consumption 
but  also  for  export.  It  is  an  increasing  trade,  and 
although  limited  there  will  always  be  a  large  trade  of 
coal  compressed  into  fuel.  In  another  place,  coal  and 
coke-dust  are  mixed  with  ground  peat  and  compressed  ; 
and  in  a  third,  coal  and  chalk,  also  peat  and  chalk,  are 
being  profitably  mixed  for  fuel.  These  three  examples 
merit  each  a  separate  notice,  but  before  doing  so  it 
remains  to  be  prefaced  how  the  present  high  price  of 
coal  affects  the  Agricultural  Interest.  Towns  are  com- 
plaining, and  not  without  good  reason.  But  towns' 
people  increase  the  price  of  their  goods,  and  thus 
remove  the  burden  off  their  own  shoulders.  The 
agricultural  public  have  no  such  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  balance  their  coal  account.  And  this  is  not 
all,  for  an  annually  increasing  amount  of  steam-power 
is  now  used,  and  steam  cannot  be  raised  without  fuel. 
Millowners  may  work  half-time,  and  by  so  doing  keep 
down  their  coal  accounts,  and  steamboat  companies 
may  lay  up  their  steamboats,  but  farmers  cannot  stop 


tbeir  steam-engines  either  for  indoor  or  outdoor  work. 
Indeed  the  current  and  past  seasons  have  called  for  an 
extra  outlay  for  coal.  Hence  the  position  of  farmers, 
and  the  double  interest  they  have  in  the  artificial  fuels 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

First.  In  all  our  coal  mining  districts  there  are  many 
millions  of  tons  of  "  small  coal,"  "coal  dust,"  or 
"screenings"  which,  by  recent  discoveries,  can  be 
converted  into  profitable  fuel.  The  example  of  Cardiff 
places  this  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  small  coal  has  risen 
from  nothing  to  6s.  per  ton.  At  the  mouth  of  every 
coal-pit  in  the  kingdom  large  hills  of  this  refuse  have 
accumulated,  disfiguring  the  country,  and  reducing  its 
agricultural  area  and  produce.  Farmers  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  coal-pits  may  get  cartloads  for 
a  trifle ;  at  some  pits  it  was  to  be  had  for  nothing 
before  the  rise  in  coal,  but  in  its  normal  state  it  is  not  a 
profitable  fuel.  It  is  otherwise  when  mixed,  agglome- 
rated and  compressed,  as  at  Cardiff  and  some  other 
places,  for  it  then  becomes  a  more  economical  fuel  than 
the  best  screened  coal  from  the  pit,  and  better  adapted 
for  conveyance  by  railway  and  sea.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  all  this  waste  coal  should  be  com- 
pressed into  fuel ;  that  the  land  covered  by  it  should 
either  be  brought  under  the  plough  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  else  be  converted  into  gardens  for  the 
colliers  ;  and  that  the  screenings  afterwards  be  thus 
utilised  as  fast  as  they  are  separated  from  the  market- 
able coal.  At  present  the  coal  is  being  sent  from  the 
pit  unscreened  ;  it  is  neither  screened  at  the  pit's  mouth 
nor  when  it  arrives  at  the  coal  depots  of  our  large 
towns — a  most  wasteful  practice.  It  is  even  worse  than 
this,  for  by  so  doing  coalowners  and  coal  merchants  are 
making  consumers  pay  as  much  for  the  small  coal  as 
for  screened  coals.  A  good  deal  is  just  now  being  said 
to  justify  the  present  high  price,  but  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  nefarious  practice  in  question — selling 
small  coal  at  40s.  which  is  not  worth  more  than  6s. 
per  ton  of  21  cwt. 

Second.  A  mixture  of  small  coal  from  the  pit's 
mouth  with  ground  peat,  when  compressed  into  blocks 
about  the  size  of  small  bricks,  makes  an  excellent  fuel. 
It  should  be  agglomerated  with  coal  tar,  peat  tar,  or 
shale  oil,  as  this  greatly  increases  its  calorific  proper- 
ties, raising  it  much  above  those  of  coal ;  and  as  its 
specific  gravity,  if  properly  compressed,  is  equal  to,  if 
not  greater  than,  coal,  it  is  a  more  marketable  fuel, 
especially  for  steamboat  consumption,  as  it  requires 
less  space  for  stowage.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that 
peat  can  be  more  profitably  used  in  a  condensed  form 
than  ground,  and  mixed  with  small  coal  ;  but  the 
objection  falls  to  the  ground  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  peat  for  both  purposes,  viz,,  mix- 
ing and  condensing.  It  may  also  be  said  that  coal 
and  peat  do  not  burn  economically  together ;  but  this 
old  objection,  although  good  against  common  peat  and 
coal  when  burnt  together,  does  not  apply  to  the  arti- 
ficial preparation  of  coal  and  peat  under  consideration. 
Black  bottom  peat,  thoroughly  decomposed,  should  be 
used  for  mixing  with  coal,  and  when  the  two  are  pro- 
perly ground  and  mixed  together  along  with  rock  oil  to 
bind  them  together  under  pressure  into  small  compact 
blocks,  it  becomes  a  new  species  of  fuel  altogether 
from  the  originals,  increasing  both  their  values.  Before 
the  recent  high  price  in  coal  and  manufacture  of 
artificial  manure,  some  coalowners  made  an  allowance 
for  the  removal  of  the  small  coal  from  their  pits,  but 
now  in  some  instances  6s.  per  ton  of  21  cwt.  is 
obtained  at  the  same  pits  for  this  refuse — a  sufficient 
stimulus,  one  would  think,  to  utilise  the  whole  colliery 
refuse  of  the  kingdom. 

Third.  The  next  mixture  is  of  coal  and  chalk,  or 
peat  and  chalk.  Lime-burners  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  intense  heat  given  out  by  their  kilns  in  burn- 
ing lime.  Advantage  is  now  being  taken  of  this,  and 
the  heat  thus  wasted  at  the  limekiln  is  being  used,  so 
to  speak,  for  domestic  purposes,  thereby  affording  a 
saving  of  some  50  per  cent,  in  fuel.  And  this  is 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  ashes  (quick-lime)  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes.  Inventors  are  in  a 
fortune-making  mood  at  the  idea  of  converting  not 
only  our  immense  peat-bogs  but  also  our  chalk  hills 
into  fuel.  There  is,  however,  nothing  new  in  the 
proposition,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  peat  and  chalk 
and  coal  having  been  patented  long  ago,  but  the  plans 
patented  differ  from  the  common  plans  formerly  used 
and  again  being  tried  by  bakers,  brewers,  engine- 
drivers,  gardeners  for  their  boilers,  farmers,  labourers, 
&c.  The  chalk  is  broken  to  the  size  of  round  metal, 
and  mixed  half-and-half  with  coal.  Both  small  coal 
and  screened  coal  is  being  used.  The  general  con- 
clusion has  hitherto  been  that  chalk  would  not  pay  for 
distant  cartage,  but  this  old  rule  will  of  course  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  price  of  coal.  And  when 
chalk  cannot  conveniently  be  had  limestone  may  be 
broken  down  and  used.  Stoves  and  furnaces  of  a 
different  construction  from  those  used  in  burning  coal 
will  be  required  for  burning  such  mixtures,  but  into 
details  of  this  kind  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
go.  Some  pioneers,  who  have  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  this  branch  of  science,  are  sanguine  that  chalk  and 
coal  can  be  made  into  a  portable  compressed  fuel  for 
being  conveyed  long  distances  by  railway,  &c.  But  it 
will  be  time  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  fuel  when  we 
find  it  in  the  market. 

The  calorific  value  of  the  artificial  fuels  under  tbe 


first  and  second  plans,  and  according  to  some  pioneers 
under  the  third  also,  depend  much  upon  their  solidity 
by  compression.  Unless  properly  compressed  they 
burn  too  rapidly,  the  more  combustible  properties 
going  up  the  chimney,  not  burnt  at  all,  in  the  form  of 
smoke.  Hydraulic  presses  have  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess so  far  as  compression  goes,  but  the  process  is  too 
slow  and  expensive.  Lever  presses  are  equally  unsuited, 
being  too^low  in  their  movements  before  the  requisite 
pressure  can  be  gained.  The  momentum  of  a  heavy 
fly-wheel  moving  at  a  continuous  effective  velocity  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  this  we  have 
in  Large's  brick  and  peat  fuel  press,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged the  best  at  the  International  Exhibition,  1871, 
for  compressing  concrete  bricks,  fire  bricks,  common 
clay  bricks,  artificial  fuel,  &c,  and  which  is  now  giving 
universal  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  used.  An  illustrated 
description  of  the  brick  and  artificial  fuel  press  of 
Henry  Large,  16,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.,  will  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  last 
year  (p.  1369,  Oct.  12).  This  artificial  fuel  press 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  compressing  peat,  coke,  or 
charcoal  so  as  to  improve  its  calorific  value  for  iron- 
making  and  iron-working.  Thus  Professor  Everitt 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  compressed  peat-coke  from 
Lancashire  bogs,  as  follows :  — 

Peat  coke,  hard  pressed,  possesses 1.040 

„  less  pressed,         , 913 

Charcoal  from  hard  wood       . .         , .  ...  400  to  .620 

By  an  inferior  stamper-press  to  that  of  H.  Large,  peat- 
coke  has  been  raided  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1.359. 

M.  V.  Lamy,  from  experiments,  found  that  2\  lb.  of 
coal-coke  gave  66  parts  caloric,  i\  lb.  of  charred  peat 
evolved  63  parts  caloric,  2\  lb.  of  charred  wood 
39  parts,  2|  lb.  of  raw  peat  only  25  to  30  parts. 

The  peat  of  Konigsbronn  is  reported  to  be  of  the 
finest  quality  of  any  on  the  Continent,  and  M.  Berthier 
gives  the  following  analysis,  viz. : — 


Carbon 

Volatile  matter 
Ash 


Although  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  quality 
of  peat  bog,  some  inferior  samples  being  unfit  for  iron 
manufacture,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  area  of  peat 
bog  in  the  British  Isles  of  the  best  quality,  equal  to  any 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  iron-making  and  iron- 
working.  Whether  the  far-famed  Ferara  swords  were 
made  by  peat-charcoal  we  shall  not  affirm,  but  it  is  a 
well-authenticated  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Highland 
clans  of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  yore  that  they  made 
their  swords,  &c,  by  peat-charcoal.  The  "dead 
peat "  of  "  mountain  bog"  was  pulped  by  trampling 
with  the  feet.  The  pulped  peat  was  dried  in  the  usual 
way,  and  then  charred  as  wood  is  charred,  and  the 
peat  charcoal  thus  made  was  used.  Several  places  on 
the  hill  sides  of  the  North  where  peat  was  thus  pulped 
and  charred  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
upwards  of  30  years  ago,  their  history  having  been 
handed  down  by  tradition. 

Of  the  superiority  of  condensed  peat-charcoal  for 
making  and  working  iron  there  cannot  now  be  two 
opinions,  provided  the  charcoal  is  made  from  condensed 
peat  of  the  proper  quality.  At  present  a  large  amount 
of  very  inferior  iron  is  made  by  coal,  and  that,  too, 
from  one  of  a  good  quality.  If  we,  therefore,  take  into 
calculation  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  our  iron 
districts,  reported  to  be  about  40,000,000  tons  annually, 
it  were  difficult  to  say  what  the  demand  of  our  mining 
districts  ultimately  may  be  on  our  peat  bogs,  and  what 
the  national  advantages  gained  from  the  use  of  an 
improved  quality  of  iron.  To  the  agriculturist  the 
question  is  no  secondary  one,  considering  the  annually 
increasing  weight  of  iron  used  in  implements  and 
machinery,  and  the  fact  that  the  iron  thus  used  should 
be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Indeed  the  purposes  are 
few  and  far  between  in  which  inferior  iron  can  be  used 
with  propriety.  And  this,  too,  is  only  half  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  for  why  make  bad  iron  with  coal  when 
good  iron  can  be  made  with  condensed  peat  ?  If  other 
countries  make  superior  iron  by  peat,  is  it  likely  that 
Britain  will  submit  to  see  her  iron  trade  pass  into  the 
hands  of  rival  nations  ?     Certainly  not. 

Of  the  250  patents  embracing  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  peat  in  the  arts  examined  by  the  writer,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  whole  is  for  peat  charcoal  and 
its  use  in  metallurgy.  A  great  many  successful  projects 
too,  have  never  been  patented.  Thus,  under  Peat,  in 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  an  illustrated 
description  of  one  is  given — one  of  those  make-shifts 
which  not  only  embody  sound  principles,  but  which 
also  throws  much  clear  light  on  the  path  of  future 
progress. 

The  purity  and  superiority  of  peat-gas,  as  compared 
with  coal-gas,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  rivalry  in 
the  Patent  Office  ;  and  as  commercial  success  hinges 
upon  the  profitable  manufacture  of  condensed  peat, 
the  expectations  of  patentees  and  gas  companies  at 
home  and  abroad  run  very  high  at  present.  The  tabular 
view  in  the  next  column  gives  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Commercial  Gasworks,  London. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  table  only  gives 
the  results  of  the  coal  and  peat  used,  and  therefore 
it  can  only  be  applied  approximately  to  the  improved 
qualities  of  condensed  peat  now  being  made,  more 
especially  that  made  from  the  dead  bog  of  mountain 
bog  of  the  best  quality. 
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One  Ton  ef  Coal  Yields  : 


1  £?     *» 

III     « 

Sperm 
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of  Coal. 

Cubic 

Feet  of 

Gas. 

■5-5-d 
■s  %'-> 

Cwt. 

of 

Coke. 

correspond- 
ing tn  ( las  of 
Boghead 
Cancel 

_           u 

O     £ 

No.  2  =  100. 

(Ji 

Staffordshire 
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\2.\2 

itf 

302 

136 
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II. 71 

■7 
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■37 

Lochgelly   .. 

S  000 

iSOO 

■3, 

494 

32.3 

Wigait  Lannel 

10,000 
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■  it 
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3O.9 

Newcastle  i  annel    . 

9.80® 

25.CO 

n* 
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37.8 

Boghead,  No.  1     .. 

12.500 

40.00 

8 

'713 

77  ■■ 

Boghead,  No.  2     .. 

13.OCO 

48.OO 

6 

2222 

100.0 

One  Ton  of  Condensed  Peal  Yields:— 


Belfast 

Creavelca 

Welsh 


10.500 
9.240 
11.000 


18.7s 

22.50 


s 

562 

Hi 

594 

7 

849 

38.2 


In  conclusion  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  purity  of  peat  gas  and  peat  coke  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  bog  from  which  they  are  made.    IV.  B. 


THE  KEEP  OF  A  COW. 

The  town  artizan  has  frequently  strange  ideas  of 
country  life,  and  thinks  happiness  is  surely  to  be  found 
there,  for  when  he  has  visited  his  country  friends  he 
has  had  new-laid  eggs,  fresh  butter,  and  home-made 
bread  ;  but  how  these  were  manufactured  he  scarcely 
troubled  himself  to  inquire,  firmly  believing  that  cows 
gave  milk  all  the  year  round,  and  year  after  year, 
because  the  town  milkman  walked  his  "milk-walk" 
once  or  twice  every  day.  Cobbelt  tells  of  a  she  goat 
on  board  ship  that  would  eat  a  Yankee  newspaper  and 
give  milk  all  the  while,  and  town  boys,  suiting  the 
fodder  for  their  stock  to  the  situation,  give  their  tame 
rabbits  tea  leaves.  Should  such  persons  ever  get  rich 
enough  to  retire  to  country  life,  how  they  will  find  it 
alloyed  with  serious  and  unforeseen  drawbacks. 

Some  clever  people  contrive  to  keep  a  cow  on  the 
produce  of  one  acre  of  good  land,  and  gardeners  have 
kept  a  cow  all  the  year  round  on  half  an  acre,  but  they 
had  to  sell  some  of  the  manure  to  purchase  straw  for 
fodder  as  well  as  for  litter,  and  had  to  cultivate  heavy 
green  crops  of  Vetches,  Cabbages,  and  roots,  and  they 
had  no  risk  with  either  a  hay  or  a  corn  harvest. 
Bullocks  fatten  on  Turnips,  so  as  they  never  were 
fattened  before  the  days  of  Turnips,  still  these  are  very 
improper  food  for  milk  cows,  damaging  the  flavour  and 
taste  of  both  milk  and  butter  ;  and  even  Mangels,  when 
given  largely,  make  the  butter  white  and  short,  like 
lard,  and  in  churning  I  have  seen  it  separate  into  small 
pills,  and  have  to  be  put  into  a  sieve  to  get  it  fished  out 
of  the  buttermilk. 

There  is  one  root  that  will  bear  investigation  under 
all  circumstances,  and  that  is  the  Carrot,  whether  red 
or  white,  for  when  cows  are  partially  fed  upon  Carrots, 
the  milk  and  butter  will  be  improved,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Parsnips  and  Potatos.  Brewer's  draff 
and  barley  meal,  so  much  used  by  town  dairymen,  cannot 
be  come  at  in  the  country,  for  the  cow  there  must  live 
on  the  fodder  of  the  localities,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  caterpillar  lives  upon  the  leaf  where  its  egg  was 
deposited.  The  Scottish  housewives  grate  the  red 
Carrots,  and  put  the  grated  pulp  into  a  thin  linen  bag, 
and  put  the  bag  into  the  churn  when  the  butter  requires 
colouring  for  the  market ;  and  this  is  the  right  article 
with  which  to  colour  either  butter  or  cheese,  for  the 
Carrot  juice  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  Annatto  ;  however,  in  the  case  of 
butter,  if  red  Carrots  are  given  to  the  cow,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  other  colouring,  as  the  Carrots  will 
sweeten  the  milk  and  colour  the  butter. 

Medical  men  restrain  wet  nurses  from  eating  acid 
fruits  and  the  like,  because  the  milk  would  be  unwhole- 
some and  gripe  the  child  ;  and  the  Turnip  taste  in 
butter  tells  but  too  clearly  that  an  unwholesome  ingre- 
dient has  got  into  the  milk,  and  when  saltpetre  is  put 
either  into  the  milk  in  the  pans  or  into  the  churn  with 
the  cream,  to  take  away  the  Turnip  taste,  the  cure  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  complaint,  for  saltpetre  acts  fear- 
fully upon  all  animal  substances,  as  may  be  seen  when 
flesh  meat  is  reddened  by  it  in  the  process  of  curing.  I 
had  an  example  in  this  way  at  my  own  cost  when  the 
usual  dose  was  put  into  the  churn  and  the  buttermilk 
given  to  two  young  pigs,  and  they  both  died  convulsed 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours.  But  this  subject 
has  a  painful  interest  to  me,  for  my  cow  was  very  fond 
of  green  Sainfoin,  and  got  it  to  eat  freely,  and  it  gave 
the  milk  a  peculiar  taste  ;  and  as  the  youngest  child 
lived  mostly  on  this  milk,  being  only  about  a  year  old, 
he  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  and  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  for  the  very  milk  ordered  by  the  medical  man 
for  his  food  was  little  better  then  poison  for  so  young 
a  child.  None  of  the  town  excuses  could  be  adduced 
in  his  case,  such  as  want  of  pure  air,  bad  drainage, 
crowded  dwellings,  or  tainted  water,  for  we  lived  in  a 
lone  house,  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet 
not  more  than  2  or  3  furlongs,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
the  beach,  with  about  100  acres  of  park  and  garden 
around  the  dwelling  ;  and  the  clean  slated  roof  of  the 
house  supplied  us  with  soft  water  received  into  a  clean 
cemented  tank  underground  ;  so  that  the  case  was  one 
where  the  disease  was  aggravated  by  the  kind  of  food 
that  the  beautiful  South  Devon  cow  was  allowed  to  eat. 


When  cows  have  eaten  pretty  freely  of  grass,  Clover, 
Vetches,  hay,  or  straw,  Cabbage,  Mangels,  and  even 
Turnips,  may  be  given  in  small  quantities,  with  im- 
punity :  and  it  is  best  to  give  such  cut  up  along  with 
fodder  of  some  kind,  for  I  found  my  cow  was  too  fond 
of  the  sweet  Mangels  to  eat  sufficient  hay  along  with 
them,  but  when  I  grated  the  roots,  &c,  and  cut  the 
hay  into  chaff,  and  mixed  them,  the  cow  did  well  upon 
this  kind  of  food,  and  there  was  no  complaint  about 
either  the  milk  or  the  butter.  Large  dairy  farmers 
have  long  ago  followed  this  rule,  turning  their  pulpers 
and  chaff-cutters  by  steam-power.  Mine  was  a  small 
wooden  cylinder,  like  a  common  grindstone,  with  a 
hopper  over  it,  and  the  cutting  teeth  were  brads,  so 
that  the  roots  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sawdust, 
and  the  hay  was  cut  into  chaff  by  the  ordinary  chaff- 
cutter.  However  homely  and  unromantic  it  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  amount  of  manure  that 
can  be  collected  will  just  be  the  measure  ot  profit  that 
the  cowkeeper  will  be  able  to  make  ;  for  that  article, 
it  hath  been  truly  said,  "  is  the  mother  of  money."  A 
good  heap  of  manure  is  the  first  thing  to  be  seen  to  in 
getting  a  heavy  crop  of  Vetches,  Cabbages,  or  roots. 
One  of  our  London  nurserymen  made  the  tour  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  rather  amused  to  see  the  green 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  Willow  dried  for  hay  ; 
but  being  a  practical  man  he  did  not  comment  upon 
this  new  kind  of  fodder  until  he  had  seen  the  rest  of 
the  working  of  the  small  farm,  and  he  was  courteously 
shown  the  cow-house,  when  he  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  to  see  each 
cow  lying  down,  with  her  tail  cocked  up  like  that  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog — for  to  the  end  of  each  of  their  tails 
a  string  was  tied,  which  kept  the  "  brush  "  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that 
behind  each  cow  there  was  a  small  square  pit-hole  for 
the  urine  to  run  into,  and  lest  the  cow's  tail  should  get 
soiled  against  milking  time  by  falling  into  this  hole  it 
was  slung  by  a  string,  so  that  when  the  cow  stood  up 
the  tail  hung  down,  but  when  she  lay  down  the  tail 
cocked  up. 

Any  one  can  see  the  importance  of  this  dry  earth 
closet  to  the  manure  heap,  for  by  this  very  simple  con- 
trivance a  difficult  agricultural  problem  was  solved, 
namely,  how  to  secure  liquid  manure  without  drains, 
tanks,  pumps,  &c.  The  man  whose  little  farm  is 
bounded  by  the  keep  of  a  cow  must  therefore  husband 
the  manure  ;  it  is  not  to  be  scattered  on  the  high  road, 
nor  dried  in  the  sun  in  the  grass  field,  but  kept  under 
cover,  as  is  the  beast  that  makes  it  ;  and  no  one  need 
be  short  of  dry  earth  in  which  to  wrap  it  until  it  gets 
into  the  furrow  in  the  field. 

Next  after,  the  culture  of  grain  no  subject  has  had 
more  attention  paid  to  it  than  cow-keeping,  and  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  neat  cattle  at  the 
present  time  the  subject  assumes  unusual  importance. 
The  man  who  keeps  only  one  cow  has  occasionally  to 
be  cow-leech  or  farrier,  for  there  are  cases  where  relief 
has  to  be  immediate,  otherwise  the  life  of  the  cow 
would  be  sacrificed.  I  was  only  a  child  when  a  fine 
cow  "  hoved  "  upon  the  green  Clover  and  died,  and  I 
for  one  cried  bitterly  ;  but  when  a  like  case 
occurred  the  probe  or  probang  was  used,  and 
the  life  of  the  beast  saved.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  a  cow  in  this  locality,  worth  over  ^20,  went  out 
all  right  into  the  fresh  Clover,  and  hoved  and  died  the 
same  day.  So  the  one-cow-man  is  really  a  small 
farmer  and  cow-keeper,  with  all  the  profits  and  risks 
arising  therefrom ;  and  he  has  to  learn  what  kindness 
and  consideration  are  capable  of  doing  for  his  single 
cow,  for  10  lb.  of  butter  a-week  are  not  to  be  got  from 
a  cow  kept  on  short  rations,  neither  is  any  cream  to  be 
left  unskimmed  on  the  milk.  The  milk  should  be 
scalded  as  for  the  celebrated  Devonshire  cream. 

The  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  his  cow  must, 
like  the  Frenchman,  keep  his  fol  au  feu,  for  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where  snow  lies  for  two  or  three 
months  in  some  winters,  the  cow  must  have  boiled  food, 
and  the  large  iron  pot.with  Barley,  chaff,  orcutmadehay 
has  to  be  boiled  every  night.  This  mash  is  savoury  by 
adding  sliced  Turnips,  and  when  these  are  boiled  quite 
soft  the  mash  is  sufficiently  cooked  ;  and  the  Highland- 
man  may  be  seen  with  his  flail  threshing  the  i-year-old 
wood  of  the  Gorse  bush,  and  thereby  making  a  good 
meal  of  green  food  for  his  cow.  Children  reared  in  the 
country  very  easily  take  to  cow-keeping,  for  if  is  by  no 
means  a  dry  study.  I  can  recall  getting  my  small  jug 
filled  with  new  milk,  frothing  direct  from  the  cow, 
when  I  could  only  toddle  to  the  byre,  and  did  not  know 
the  value  of  the  gift  at  the  time  ;  but  years  after,  when 
I  saw  the  cows  in  St.  James'  Park,  near  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column,  ready  to  be  milked  into  very  small 
mugs  for  the  children  of  citizens,  I  knew  that  I  had 
been  well  used  ;  for,  whether  it  was  from  the  Highland 
mother,  or  from  her  cow,  that  I  gathered  strength  I 
know  not,  but  I  never  found  any  man  that  could  lift  a 
heavier  weight  than  I  could  ;  and  this  bodily  strength 
has  been  of  such  importance  to  me  during  a  long  life, 
that  I  cannot  help  speaking  highly  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  family  by  the  cow. 

The  way  that  many  town  children  are  fed,  or  as  the 
modern  phrase  has  it,  farmed,  is  as  follows  :— After 
the  family  breakfast  of  tea  and  bread,  with  or  without 
butter  or  treacle,  the  tea-pot  is  filled  up  from  the  kettle 
and  set  apart  for  drink  in  the  forenoon  for  the  children, 
who  drink  this  bitter  water  from  the  spout  of  the  tea- 
pot, and  by  long  custom  get  to  relish  it,  just  as  little 
boys  leam  to  like  tobacco. 


In  districts  where  there  are  large  dairy  farms,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  buy  milk,  and  there  are  few  things 
proposed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  country  working 
man  so  thoroughly  practical  as  trying  to  get  him  into 
the  way  of  keeping  a  cow,  for  where  the  cow  is  milked 
at  home  the  milk  contains  not  only  the  whey  and  the 
buttermilk,  but  the  curds  and  cream  as  well ;  and  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  water,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  milk  has  to  come  through  the  hands  of  the 
retail  dealer. 

Such  an  auxiliary  as  good  milk  would  be  to  the 
food,  and  consequently  to  the  health  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation, must  be  evident  to  every  one.  When  all  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain  in  Edinburgh  to  get  the 
ragged  urchins  out  of  the  gutters  and  into  the  schools, 
they  tried  porridge  and  milk,  and  with  that  bait  edu- 
cation took,  and  the  children  of  all  creeds,  sects,  and 
conditions  were  got  in,  and  begging  and  stealing  were 
neglected  in  the  streets  to  swell  the  audience  of  the 
ragged  schools  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  boy  fighting 
for  his  country  who  bad  been  suckled  with  bitter  water 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  and  he  could  hardly  be 
blamed  if  he  were  deficient  in  patriotism,  for  such  a 
country  as  he  had  experienced  would  hardly  be  worth 
fighting  for.  Alexander  Forsyth. 


Home  Corrtspitijeitce. 

Sewage  on  Cracking  Non-Calcareous  Clays. 
—  Some  20  odd  years  ago  my  man  was  sewage  irri- 
gating on  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  as  I  passed  the  brook 
I  was  surprised  to  see  it  coloured  and  smelling  instead 
of  bright  and  clear.  On  examining  the  mouths  of  the 
drains,  which  were  I-inch  pipes,  5  feet  deep  and 
50  feet  apart,  I  was  astonished  to  find  them  dis- 
charging, full  spout,  the  sewage.  This  made  me 
doubt  the  theory  that  sewage  becomes  clarified  by 
passing  through  soil ;  but  no  doubt  it  does,  for  I  have 
since  seen  plenty  of  instances  of  the  land  being  deeply 
drained.  It  is  now  quite  clear  to  me  that  it  was  down 
the  cracks  that  the  sewage  found  its  way  to  .the 
drains,  although  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet  apart, 
in  the  stiffest  of  clay  —  so  stiff",  indeed,  that 
it  cannot  be  used  for  brick-making,  seeing  that  it 
cracks  when  drying,  although  when  wet  as  slippery  as 
butter  and  as  sticking  as  birdlime.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  our  yellow  plastic  clays.  The  moral  I  drew  from 
this  was  that,  if  sewage  is  to  be  used  advantageously  on 
such  clays,  the  ground  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
enough  to  crack  before  the  sewage  is  applied.  It  also 
convinced  me  (if  I  had  ever  doubted  it)  that  i-inch 
pipes,  even  at  50  feet  apart  and  5  feet  deep,  would  act 
as  drains,  although  I  have  been  and  am  still  so  fre- 
quently told  by  practical  (?)  men  that  "  it's  of  no  use 
to  attempt  to  drain  such  stiff  clays,  especially  with 
'  Mechi's  pencil  cases,'  "  as  they  call  the  I-inch  pipes. 
Although  I  have  almost  always  grown  fine  crops  on 
this  field,  I  would  recommend  the  pipes  to  be  of 
2-inch,  and  the  drains  not  more  than  28  feet  apart,  or 
even  closer  in  pluvial  climates.  That  drainage  cost 
me  less  than  40J.  an  acre  ;  but  labour  and  pipes  were 
both  cheap  then.  No  investment  ever  paid  a  better 
interest.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  land  was  all 
drained  with  i-inch  pipes  4  feet  deep.  The  result  was 
perfect,  for  the  ochrey  iron  deposit  was  hurried  into 
the  open  ditches  by  the  small,  rapid,  confined  stream  in 
the  i-inch  pipes,  whereas,  with  the  former  flat  sole  and 
half  round  tile  the  drainage  was  a  failure,  the  ochrey 
matter  having  time  to  deposit  and  accumulate  during 
the  slow  passage  over  the  wide  flat  surface.  In  Essex 
the  non-calcareous  cracking  stiff  clays  are  called 
"loams,"  and  the  calcareous  non-cracking  clays  are 
called  "clays."  This  would  puzzle  a  stranger,  y.  y. 
Mechi,  June. 

English  and  French  Agriculture. — The  yield  of 
last  year's  harvest  in  the  consular  district  of  I  lavre  was  of 
a  very  favourable  character,  and,  as  the  prices  obtained 
were  good,  the  result  was  a  profitable  one.  The  fruit 
crop  was,  however,  a  failure,  and  the  high  price  of 
cattle  restricted  their  exportation.  A  little  disease 
made  its  appearance  among  them,  but  was  quickly 
stamped  out.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  also  occurred  to 
some  extent  in  Calvados.  Farming  operations  have 
suffered  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  rain  which  has 
fallen,  and  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
floods,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  forebodings  as  yet  as 
to  its  probable  eftect  on  next  crop.  I  have  observed 
that  in  recent  discussions  in  England  on  the  land 
question,  the  French  system  has  been  repeatedly 
alluded  to.  This  system  should  be  considered  under 
three  points  of  view— the  sentimental,  the  political, 
and  the  practical.  The  two  first  are  closely  connected 
together,  for  while  the  subdivision  of  land  info  small 
holdings  and  the  facilities  for  its  transfer  satisfies  the 
prevalent  craving  for  its  ownership,  it  at  the  same 
time  arrays  on  the  side  of  order  large  numbers  of  men 
who  would  be  otherwise  prone  to  join  the  parly  of 
discontent  and  revolution.  But  the  practical  side  of 
the  question  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  query 
remains,  Is  the  diminished  yield  of  the  land  com- 
pensated for  by  the  other  advantages  ?  To  apply  the 
system  to  our  country,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  were  the  land  subdivided  as  in  France,  while  the 
supply  of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruit  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  State  would  gain  by  the  amount  of 
revenue  it  would  receive— the  taxes  on  the  sale  of  real 
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estate  in  France  amount  to  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
price— the  yield  of  the  land  in  corn  would  be  diminished 
one-fifth.  Nor  do  I  think  a  calculation  published  in 
the  newspapers  as  to  the  rates  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
population  in  the  two  countries  is  a  fair  one.  The 
correct  comparison  would  be  the  ratio  as  regards 
acreage.  Neither  the  amount  of  labour  nor  the  style  of 
dwelling  and  living  of  the  French  peasant-proprietoi 
would  suit  Englishmen,  or  at  all  come  up  to  those 
ideas  of  progressive  comfort  which  it  is  the  hope  and 
object  of  those  agitating  the  question  to  obtain  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.  And,  although  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  I  would  here  observe  that 
while  I  most  willingly  admit  the  many  good  and 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  French  people,  I  think  the 
world  at  large  is  rather  too  prone  to  estimate 
those  qualities,  both  of  character  and  system,  at  the 
extreme  value  put  on  them  by  their  possessors,  who 
can  certainly  not  be  said  to  have  underrated  them.  I 
was  struck  by  this  on  reading  lately  some  interesting 
articles  in  All  the  Year  Round,  called  the  "  Cupboard 
Papers,"  wherein  the  writer  institutes  comparisons 
between  French  and  English  charity,  economy, 
cookery,  and  comfort  entirely  to  our  disadvantage. 
Now,  amid  much  that  is  true,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  these  comparisons.  The  charity  of 
English  women  needs  no  defence  ;  for  economy  the 
French  would  certainly  bear  off  the  palm  ;  but  while 
the  cookery  of  their  restaurants,  hotels,  and  grand 
banquets  puts  ours  into  the  shade,  I  am  certain,  as 
regards  the  relative  comfort  of  the  mode  of  living,  and 
of  the  household  details  of  everyday  life  of  families 
taken  from  each  of  the  different  classes  of  the  two 
nations,  the  balance  of  advantages  would  always  be 
found  on  our  side.  J.  R.  J.  (From  Consular  Re- 
fort,  1872.) 

Sufferings  of  Cattle  on  Railways.— I  saw  a 
leader  in  your  last  week's  Agricultural  Gazette 
(p.  S54)  on  the  evils  at  present  attending  the  transit 
of  live  animals  by  railway,  in  which  you 
refer  to  me.  You  have  not  said  a  word  too  much 
of  the  pecuniary  damage  to  the  animals,  which  is  a 
perennial  though  silent  evil.  I  send  you  herewith  two 
letters  I  wrote  in  our  local  paper  on  the  topic,  and 
what  I  have  written  is  merely  an  exposition  of  the 
feelings  and  views  of  every  one.  But  the  railways  have 
no  competitors ;  they  have  a  monopoly  ;  and  unless 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office  interfere,  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  these 
animals  have  no  remedy.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  compel  obedience  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Animals  Act,  but  no  individual  will  incur 
the  cost  and  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  The  water 
supply  to  animals  as  prescribed  in  the  Act  is  practically 
a  delusion.  There  is  no  one  to  give  it  practical  effect. 
The  railway  companies  are  of  course  passive  ;  put  up  a 
formal  printed  notice  (which  no  one  reads)  that  "  Water 
and  food  may  be  had  on  application."  Let  any  see  the 
working  of  a  railway  yard  whilst  live  animals  are  being 
loaded,  and  then  judge  how  the  application  for  water 
could  be  made  by  drunken,  fighting,  quarrelsome 
drivers,  anxious  only  to  get  the  poor  frightened,  thirsty 
animals  into  the  trucks  ;  and  even  if  the  application 
were  made,  how  small  are  the  means  of  complying 
with  it.  As  the  cattle  stations  are  now  arranged, 
there  is  no  bona  fide  chance  of  animals  getting  water. 
Some  lines  are  better  than  others,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  money  with  the  companies,  and  continuous  and 
active  coercion  are  necessary  to  give  vitality  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  as  to  food  and  water  supply.  Robert 
Brewin,  Cirencester.  [The  following  is  one  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor  of  the  Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard,  to 
which  Mr.  Brewin  refers  : — 

1 '  About  three  weeks  ago  you  allowed  me  to  insert  in 
your  paper  a  letter  on  the  cruelties  of  the  cattle  trallic  at 
Cirencester  Railway  Station,  caused  by  the  deficient  and 
faulty  arrangements  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  speaking  positively  on  this  point,  as  I 
well  knew  every  one  who  was  cognisant  with  the  facts 
would  agree  with  me. 

"  In  proof  of  this,  no  sooner  was  a  '  memorial,'  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  more  salient  points,  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Board  of  directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  than  in  a  few  hours  on  our  last  market  day  it 
received  nearly  200  signatures  from  attenders  of  our  cattle 
market,  and  of  others  connected  with  the  transit  of 
animals  by  railway. 

"For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  'memorial'  does  not 
narrate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
present  arrangements  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Cirencester,  nor  does  it  state  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Company  as  regards  its  cattle  traffic. 

"Several  Birmingham  dealers  have  expressed  to  me 
their  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  cattle  arrange- 
ments of  the  Midland  Railway,  at  whose  stations  are 
provided  comfortable  pens,  with  water,  in  which  cattle 
can  rest  undisturbed  until  they  can  be  sent  off.  At 
Cirencester  there  are  no  cattle  pens  at  all  ;  and  as  to 
water,  it  is  in  the  goods  yard,  but  in  the  turmoil,  disorder, 
and  noise  that  is  constantly  going  on  there  is  very,  very 
little  chance  of  these  terrified  animals  getting  at  the  water, 
or  drinking  it.  Amid  the  shouts  of  men  and  boys  they 
arc  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  Cirencester  people 
do  not  require  to  have  described  the  state  of  the  goods 
station  yard  and  the  roads  approaching  it  on  market 
days,  when  the  highway  is  not  seldom  blocked  up  with 
sheep  and  cattle  belonging  to,  it  may  be,  20  different 
owners,  whilst  the  shouting  and  the  swearing  that 
goes  on  between  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  animals 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  each  lot  separate  and  together 


until  (after  long  waiting)  its  turn'comes'to.fight.its  way 
up  to  the  platform  Meanwhile,  the  hundreds  of  animals 
still  remaining  in  the  public  highway  are  driven  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  passing  vehicles,  and  thus  the 
separate  lots  get  again  and  again  intermixed,  and 
thus  again  and  again  is  renewed  the  storm  of  swear- 
ing and  cursing,  and  numberless  blows  on  the  unfortunate 
but  dumb  sufferers,  with  the  added  chorus  of  barking  of 
the  various  dogs,  with  the  view  to  separate  intermingled 
lots.  This  is  the  ordinary  process.  Can  this  be  the  way 
in  which  these  helpless  creatures  should  be  treated  ? 

"  One  of  the  Birmingham  cattle  dealers  told  me  that  he 
was  often  inclined  to  send  his  cattle  by  road  to  Chel- 
tenham, thus  to  reach  'The  Midland  Railway,  in  order 
to  avoid  Cirencester  Station  and  Great  Western 
arrangements. 

"  The  instincts  and  habits  of  animals,  which  the  rail- 
way have  undertaken  to  convey,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  of,  and  certainly  not  provided  for  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  at  Cirencester.  Here  the 
animals,  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  excitement,  are  forced 
off  terra  firma  on  to  a  sounding  boarded  roadway,  and 
over  it,  up  a  dark  covered-in  gangway,  with  a  dark 
object  (the  truck)  in  front  of  them,  and  apparently 
closing  their  road  out.  The  animals  instinctively  and 
naturally  revolt  at  this  new  footing  and  dark-covered 
passage. 

"  If  the  habits  of  these  animals  were  consulted,  as  they 
should  be,  a  solid  roadway  of  earth  or  gravel  should  be 
provided  for  their  approach  to  the  platform,  and  instead 
6f  a  dark  covered  way,  apparently  closed  at  the  end,  the 
animals  should  approach  the  platform  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  with  nothing  but  the  sky  above  them. 

"The  last  barbarous  incident  at  the  cattle  station  here, 
that  has  reached  me,  was  the  case  of  two  bullocks,  who 
naturally  revolted  at  the  roadway  to  the  platform.  It 
took  half  an  hour  to  force  them  up  a  few  yards.  They 
turned  round,  faced  their  drivers  :  but  at  last  their  heads 
were  brought  round  towards  the  platform,  when  a  rope 
was  fixed  to  their  horns,  and  a  party  of  men  hauled  them 
thus  towards  the  truck,  whilst  drovers  with  sticks 
belaboured  them  behind  !  Is  this  the  way  that  traffic  in 
valuable  animals  should  be  carried  on?  Robert  Brewin."'] 

Messrs.  Smith  of  Woolston,  and  Howard  of 
Bedford. — "  G.  E.  H."  is  writing  in  the  dark.  If  he 
will  examine  my  patent,  No.  S7,  1856,  he  will  find 
out  his  mistake.  "  The  Woolston  verdict  "  cannot  be 
"reversed"  by  "  G.  E.  H."  or  any  other  man.  All 
turn-round  implements  in  principle  belong  to  the 
Woolston  man.  The  Howards,  by  their  now  coming 
back  to  that  principle,  therefore  cry  Smith  for  ever. 
Who  is  "G.  E.  H."  that  he  runs  in  to  talk  for  the 
Howards  ?  Surely  they  are  well  able  to  defend  them- 
selves if  wrong  has  been  done  them.  William  Smith, 
June  21. 

"  Subsoils  and  Subsoils." — The  hobblers  were  a 
species  of  light  horsemen  who  held  their  land  by 
tenure  of  giving  notice  of  invasion,  for  which  purpose 
they  each  kept  a  little  nag.  There  are  agricultural 
hobblers  now  who  seem  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  ride  their  little  nags  up  and  down,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly finding  some  mare's  nest  or  other.  There  is 
Mr.  Smith,  at  p.  S59,  scolding  me  as  usual,  and  coming 
at  me  like  a  battering  ram,  only  for  saying  that  my 
subsoil  was  bad,  and  that  grubbing  it  did  not  make  it 
better.  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  operator  as  regards 
his  own  subsoil,  but  as  regards  other  people's  he  seems 
to  be  an  idealist  of  the  most  fanciful  description.  I 
can  quite  believe  the  report  that  he  never  goes  to  bed 
without  putting  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses  of  his  soils 
under  his  pillow,  in  order  to  produce  pleasing  dreams 
of  phosphates  and  half  a  dozen  other  kind  fairies, 
whose  mission  is  to  enrich  the  fields  of  Woolston.  I 
suppose  it  is  by  the  same  process  that  he  gets  his  head 
so  filled  with  ammonia.  People  don't  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed when  they  are  dreaming  pleasantly,  and  when  I, 
in  all  innocence  and  not  knowing  how  matters  stood, 
remarked  some  time  since  in  your  columns,  "There's 
nothing  in  it,"  I  was  referring  to  my  subsoil,  and  had 
no  idea  or  intention  of  waking  Mr.  Smith.  He  was 
startled,  however,  and  became  almost  profane.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  when  I  asked  him  to  go  and 
smash  up  the  seven-and-sixpenny  Wealdon  clays,  he 

replied,  "I'll ;"  the  words  that  appeared  in  your 

columns  were,  "  stop  at  home,"  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  original  expression  was  less 
polite.  I  would  not  willingly  disturb  a  person  in- 
dulging in  pleasant  dreams,  but  I  hold  it  a  duty  to 
write  down  my  subsoil  as  it  is,  without  "  extenuation 
or  malice  ;"  and  if  an  idealist  passes  by,  in  a  day  dream, 
and  stumbles  against  my  heap  of  poor  clay  and  gravel, 
I  can  only  wish  that  he  would  keep  his  eyes  open, 
instead  of  gazing  aloft  and  walking  in  that  deceptive 
atmosphere  in  which  every  object  is  placed  in  a  false 
light,  and  the  substance  of  everything  is  disturbed. 
H.  Evershed. 

Water  for  Sheep. — It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  loss,  not  to  supply  sheep 
with  water,  especially  milk-giving  ewes.  During  the 
drought  of  iSGS  many  flocks  were  ruined  by  want  of 
water.  I  know  of  a  striking  instance  where  the 
animals  wasted  and  were  sent  to  Chelmsford  market  in 
evil  condition,  the  owner  being  ignorant  of  the  cause. 
The  dealer,  who  bought  them  "for  a  song,"  first 
examined  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  thinking  they  must 
have  the  rot  or  jaundice  ;  but  seeing  all  right  so  far,  he 
found  that  a  supply  of  water  was  the  only  restorative 
required.  Grass,  in  a  succulent  state,  contains  76  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  but  when  dried  very  much  less.   The 


same  remark  holds  good  for  Clovers,  &c.  fcWhen 
we  give  cake,  com,  malt-combs,  bran,  &c,  which 
we  always  do,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
vide water,  or  the  animals  will  not  thrive.  Give  them 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  by  an  always 
available  supply,  and  they  will  exercise  a  proper 
discretion  in  the  matter.  An  iron  water-cart  is  on 
most  farms  an  indispensable  requisite.  When  food  is 
too  wet  and  "sloppy,"  dry  cotton  cake  or  corn  is  a 
good  and  profitable  regulator.  Turnips  and  Mangels 
are  disproportionately  watery  as  food  for  animals, 
hence  the  losses  occasioned  by  them,  especially  with 
breeding  sheep.  They  contain  fully  9  pints  of 
water  to  1  pint  of  dry  food.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  water  is  too  much  ;  75  to  76  per  cent,  in  pasture 
grass  is  the  more  natural  and  proper  proportion. 
The  human  or  animal  frame  has  75  per  cent,  of  water, 
just  as  good  grass  has.  Meat  is  dear  as  food,  because 
it  contains,  in  the  lean  portions,  76  per  cent,  of  water. 
No  wonder  that  bread  and  cheese  are  found  far  more 
economical.  J.  J.  Mechi,  June. 

Seed  Growing. — What  is  the  usual  distance 
allowed  for  planting  ordinary  field  Turnips  for  seed 
saving?  Are  they  planted  at  all,  or  only  sown  in  the 
usual  way  and  allowed  to  run  to  seed  without  selection, 
taking  care  to  sow  only  good  stock  seed  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  Would  seed  saved  thus  prove  good  and  true, 
or  is  selection  absolutely  required  ?  In  the  growth  of 
Carrot  seed  my  crops  invariably  fail.  The  plants  rot 
in  early  spring  to  the  extent  of  at  least  60  per  cent, 
in  white  varieties,  and  in  red  at  least  So  per  cent.  I 
am  very  particular  in  the  selection  of  roots  for  seed, 
planting  only  the  finest  and  most  perfect.  Should  I 
be  safe  in  sowing  seed  of  this  high  class,  say  at  the 
present  time,  and  allowing  all  to  run  in  spring  without 
selection?  I  should  not  repeat  this,  but  should  trans- 
plant a  few  extra  fine  for  stock  every  year,  and  let  the 
seedlings  all  go  for  seed.  I  am  told  my  plants  are  too  ripe 
for  transplanting — that  they  should  be  sown  much  later 
when  intended  for  seed.  The  seed  is  intended  for  sale. 
My  reason  for  asking  these  questions  is,  I  want  to  get 
better  results.  What  is  considered  a  fair  average  crop 
of  Turnip  seed  per  acre,  in  bushels,  and  also  what  may 
be  considered  a  fair  crop  of  Carrot  seed  per  acre  ? 
Same  of  Mangel  seed.  In  growing  Mangels  for  seed 
shall  I  be  safe  in  sowing  late  for  seed  crop?  for  if  sown 
here,  say  in  May,  our  Mangels  average  10  lb.  a-piece, 
consequently,  if  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and  re- 
planted in  spring,  it  makes  it  rather  a  ponderous  job. 
Shall  I  get  as  good  results  by  sowing  fine  stock  seed 
now,  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  thin  out  to  20  inches,  not  to 
take  up  at  all,  but  to  earth  up  with  a  plough  in  winter 
to  protect  from  frost  ?  Would  this  plan  produce  first- 
class  seed  ?  To  adopt  this  system  I  should  every  year 
select  the  very  finest  and  most  perfect  roots  to  grow 
stock  seed.  Our  land  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  rents 
at  about  £<}  per  acre  inclusive.  Labour  is  about  14J. 
per  week.  Can  I  grow  seeds  to  advantage  with  land 
and  labour  at  these  prices  ?  I  want  to  grow  first-class 
seed,  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  do  so  with  profit. 
Your  notice  of  these  queries  will  particularly  oblige 
A  Seedsman  [Whom  we  shall  probably  best  serve  by 
publishing  his  questions.  Ed.]. 


aims  of  3800ns, 

Improvement  of  the  Cereals,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Wheat  Fly.  By  Patrick  Shirreff.  W.  Black- 
wood Sc  Son,  Edinburgh  and  London.  Printed  for 
private  circulation. 

"There  are  not  among  us  many  agricultural  writers 

who  can,  with  Mr.  Shirreff,  look  back  upon  a  career  of 
half  a  century  of  literary  work.  It  is  nearly  as  long  ago 
as  that  since  he,  then  a  young  East  Lothian  farmer, 
began  to  write  on  the  practice  and  the  politics  of  agricul- 
ture. We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sutherland, 
then  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Observer,  which  is  dated 
May  19,  1828,  conveying  his  thanks  to  Mr.  ShirrelT  for 
the  '  very  able  agricultural  reports '  which  he  had  '  for  a 
considerable  time  '  furnished  to  that  journal,  as  well  as  for 
his  excellent  remarks,  in  more  formal  articles,  on  the  Corn 
Laws  and  other  agricultural  subjects.  Mr.  Shirreff  was 
among  the  very  earliest  to  perceive  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  Corn  Laws  on  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmer,  and 
with  prompt  and  characteristic  courage  to  publish  his 
opinions.  And  it  will  surely  now  be  readily  and  cordially 
confessed  by  many  a  great  proprietor  of  land  in  East 
Lothian  and  elsewhere  how  much  credit  was  due  to  here 
and  there  the  single  farmer— Mr.  Shirreff  among  the  first 
— who  saw  clearly  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  which 
others  also  were  condemning  ;  while  they,  experienced  ii 
may  be  in  government  and  statesmanship,  superior  in 
perhaps  every  circumstance  that  can  be  named,  were 
labouring  urgently  and  honestly  for  its  maintenance, 
under  the  completest  misconception  of  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  and  even  of  the  more  limited  interests  of 
its  agriculture. 

"  Hut  it  has  not  been  as  a  political  speaker  or  writer 
that  Mr.  Shirreff  has  made  his  must  serviceable  contribu- 
tions to  agricultural  progress.  It  is  as  a  practical  farmer, 
who  has  occupied  land  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
ready  always  wherever  he  was  located  to  introduce  im- 
proved methods  and  machinery— as  a  traveller,  who  in  his 
own  country  and  in  others,  and  notably  in  North  America, 
has  ever  had  an  eye  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  oil  an 
agricultural  lesson  for  the  good  of  others— and  especially 
as  the  greatest  plant  improver  of  the  day,  that  we  claim 
for  Mr.  Shirreff  his  position  amongst  our  most  noteworthy 
agriculturists. 
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"This  claim  has  been,  happily,  already  successfully 
asserted  by  others,  his  neighbours  and  contemporaries  in 
East  Lothian,  who  united  last  year  in  the  presentation  of 
a  testimonal  to  their  veteran  friend  and  colleague,  to  which, 
with  some  reluctance,  he  consented,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  medal  or  other  prize  for  the  promotion 
of  bis  favourite  research.  Failing  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  plan  in  the  way  he  had  at  first  intended,  he 
devoted  the  fund  to  the  publication  of  a  detailed  history 
of  his  inquiries  and  experiments  in  plant  improvement, 
from  which  we  shall,  in  a  few  months,  be  able  to  extract 
a  fuller  record  of  his  successes  than  wc  can  give  at 
present." 

This  was  written  last  year,  and  we  extract  the  pas- 
sage from  a  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Shirreff's  agricultural 
services,  which  was  given  in  the  Agricultural  Gaaetic 
(No.  14,  1S72).  We  are  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
announcement  on  the  title-page  that  the  handsome 
little  volume,  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  "printed 
for  private  circulation  ; "  but  we  cannot  believe  either 
that  the  author  intended  or  would  desire  complete 
privacy  for  the  valuable  record  he  has  here  given  of  a 
life's  work  in  plant  improvement,  or  that  he  would 
hinder  us  if  he  could  from  calling  attention  to  his 
labours,  disappointments,  and  successes,  as  the  kind  of 
career  which  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  the  solitary  and 
original  inquirer.  The  book  begins  with  the  following 
sentences  : — 

"My  experiences  in  the  improvement  of 
the  cereals  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. When  walking  over  a  field  of  Wheat 
on  the  farm  of  Mungo's  Wells,  in  the  county 
of  Haddington,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  a  green 
spreading  plant  attracted  my  notice,  the  cfop 
then  looking  miserable  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  winter,  and  next  day  measures  were 
taken  to  invigorate  its  growth  by  removing 
the  surrounding  vegetation  and  applying 
manure  to  the  roots.  In  the  course  of  sum- 
mer several  stalks  were  cut  down  by  hares  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  loss  to  the  plant, 
63  ears  were  gathered  from  it  at  harvest, 
yielding  2473  grains,  which  were  dibbled  in 
the  following  autumn  at  wide  intervals.  For 
the  two  succeeding  seasons  the  accumulating 
produce  was  sown  broadcast,  and  the  fourth 
harvest  of  the  original  plant  amounted  to 
nbout  42  qr.  of  grain  fit  for  seed  ;  and 
proving  to  be  a  new  variety,  it  was  named 
Mungo's  Wells  Wheat." 

Mungo's  Wells  Wheat  is  then  described, 
and  a  corresponding  history  of  the  Hope- 
toun  Oat,  another  of  the  author's  selec- 
tions, follows.  In  a  similar  way  the  his- 
tory is  given  of  a  long  series  of  improved 
Wheat  and  Oats  —  Shirreff's  "Bearded 
Red  "  and  "  Bearded  White  "  Wheats  ; 
"  Early  Fellow,"  "  Fine  Fellow,"  and 
"Long  Fellow"  Oats,  and  others.  The 
book  conveys  also  instruction  for  cross- 
breeding, in  which  Mr.  Shirreff's  labours 
have  not  been  uniformly  successful.  He 
says : — 

"For  some  time  my  cross  fecundations 
produced  nothing  very  striking,  until  a 
variety  in  my  comparative  trial  plot  attracted 
notice  from  its  size  of  ear,  and  the  length 
and  strength  of  its  straw;  when  ripe  the 
grain  was  found  to  be  fine  in  quality,  and  it 
was  decided  to  raise  a  stock  from  it  for 
field-practice.  This  variety  is  known  as 
King  Richard,  and  was  obtained  from  fecun- 
dating ShirrefTs  Bearded  White,  which  has 
small  round  seeds,  with  pollen  from  Talavera, 
which  has  large  grain  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
the  cross  having  been  made  with  the  view 
of  enlarging  the  seeds  of  Shirreff's  Bearded 
White.  In  several  properties  King  Richard 
has  been  found  to  surpass  both  parents.  The 
straw  is  longer  and  stouter  than  the  straw 
of  the  female  breeder,  and  the  chart  is  beard- 
less— the  form  of  the  ear  being  a  medium  of 
both  parents.  The  grain  in  size  and  form  approaches 
near  to  the  grain  of  Talavera,  and  in  quality  is  superior  to 
the  parents.  The  tillering  properties  of  the  variety  are 
not  very  great,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  also  a  medium  of 
the  parents  ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  upright  and  not  spreading,  which  renders 
the  defect  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  fourth  repro- 
duction a  few  bearded  ears  appeared  in  the  general  crop, 
often  similar  in  form  and  with  similar  grain  to  King 
Richard.  These  mixed  ears  in  all  probability  are  owing 
to  the  hybridous  origin  of  King  Richard,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  got  rid  of  without  raising  a  stock  again  from 
a  single  grain,  and  when  necessary  doing  so  again  and 
again." 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  the  conclusions  of 
an  old  and  careful  observer  on  various  points  in  the 
habit  and  character  of  the  Wheat  plant,  and  its  be- 
haviour under  various  circumstances.  We  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Shirreff  for  the  following  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  thick  and  thin  seeding,  which  we  borrow 
from  his  page  : — 

"  The  ear  of  Wheat  is  greatly  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  crop  when  growing.  When  the  plants  stand  too 
thick  on  the  ground,  the  spikelets  seldom  contain  more 
than  two  seeds,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  often  six 
or  eight  notches  are  found  to  be  barren  or  void  of  chaff. 
I  he  effect  of  a  thin  plant  is  an  increase  of  the  seeds  on 
the  spikelets,  and  to  render  all  the  notches  fertile.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  thick  and  a  thin  planted 
crop  on  the  cars  of  Wheat,  I  selected  six  average-sized 


ears  from  a  thickly-planted  part  of  a  field,  and  also  six     plump  and  transparent,    producing  a    beautiful   s.imple, 
average-sized  ears  from  a  more  thinly-planted  part  of  the    weighing  well  in  the  bushel.     The  crop  is  seldom  so  pro- 

1  lific  as  its  appearace  when  growing  would  warrant.  It  is 
:  rather  tender  in  constitution,  and  being  tardy  in  com- 
pleting the  process  of  blooming,  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
injured,  in  consequence  of  the  wheat-fly  having  a  long 
time  to  deposit  eggs  while  the  blossom  is  opening  the 
chaff- valves.'  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  wheat- 
fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  capsule  as  soon  as  the  first 
portion  of  the  ear  bursts  the  sheath,  and  that  the  insect 
atso  prevents  the  expansion  of  the  blossom  bv  fixing  the 
anthers  within  the  capsule  with  a  glutinous  thread.  The 
wheat-fly  thus  completes  its  measures  for  breeding  at  the 
earliest  stage  the  ear  can  be  reached  by  its  ovipositor,  and 
therefore  its  success  or  failure  in  propagating  its  species  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  affected  either  by  quick  or  slow 
blooming  varieties  of  Wheat,  if  such  exist." 


same  field.     The  following  results  were  obtained  :— 

Six  average-sized  cars  from  thickly-planted  Wheat 

measured  16  inches. 
Fertile  notches  numbered. .  ..         ..  ..       71 

Infertile  notches         „        ..       31 

Total  seeds  ,, 14S 

Six  average-sized  ears  from  the  thinly-planted  Wheat 

measured  25  inches. 
Fertile  notches  numbered . .         . .  . .  ..117 

Infertile  notches         ..  ..         5 

Total  seeds  ,,        . .  . .  . .  . .     326 

"The  quality  of  a  Wheat  crop  is  often  affected  by  the 
way  the  plant  stands  upon  the  surface.  When  the  crop 
is  too  thick  the  grain  is  small,  plump,  and  tine;  when  the 
crop  is  too  thin  the  seeds  are  large,  rough,  and  coarse. 
In  my  experimental  plot  I  have  found  each  of  the  outside 
rows  and  two  or  three  plants  at  the  ends  of  each  row 
throughout  the  plot  have  tall  straw  and  coarse  seeds,  as 
well  as  being  later  in  ripening." 

The  history  is  given  of  the  author's  attempts  to  in- 
duce various  agricultural  societies  to  take  up  plant 
improvement  as  one  of  their  most  important  functions. 
There  is  still  apparent  in  his  pages  some  of  the  animus 
which  was  excited  by  the  opposition  which  his  proceed- 
ings long  ago  received,  and  we  entirely  sympathise 
with  the  jealousy  with  which  a  veteran  watches  over 


g  varieties  01  wneat,  it  such  exist." 

Mr.  Shirreff's  little  volume  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  agricultural  literature,  and  we  trust  it  may 
receive  unrestricted  publication. 


jSorittMs, 


m 


v. 


CIRENCESTER. 
The    Labour    Question. — We    take     the    following 
extract  from  Mr.   Edmonds'  lecture   on   this  subject 
some  weeks  ago  : — 

Combinations  Unwise,  and  to  be  De- 
plored.— First,  then,  is  it  best  for  employers 
and  employed,  farmers  and  workmen,  to 
arrange  their  business  matters  with  or 
without  combination  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  for  both  parties  combination  is  mucli 
to  be  deplored.  I  have  proved  that  wages 
have  been  gradually  rising,  more  rapidly 
through  the  last  few  years,  in  excess  of 
any  rise  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  although 
these  last  years  have  not  been  profitable 
ones  to  the  farmer.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  impetus  given  to  rising  wages  by 
two  or  three  good  years?  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  by  all  agriculturists  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  or  the  reverse  makes 
a  very  material  difference  to  the  quantity 
of  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  and  that 
not  from  any  excess  of  liberality  on  his  part, 
but  because  farmers,  speaking  generally, 
are  not  rich  men,  and  'therefore  cannot 
employ  so  much  labour  in  bad  seasons  ; 
and,  again,  in  these  seasons  there  is  less 
work  to  be  found  on  all  farms.  For  in- 
stance, light  crops  take  less  threshing,  less 
manure  is  made,  which  makes  less  carting, 
and  fewer  hands  are  required  with  stock. 
Again,  a  deficient  Turnip  crop  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  labourer  in  his  work,  and  that 
often  through  the  whole  course.  In  such 
cases  the  rational  and  only  wise  plan  is 
that  the  labourer  must  be  willing  to  share 
in  the  general  misfortune  ;  his  wages,  if 
they  have  been  as  high  as  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  will  sink,  if  not  so  they  will 
remain  stationary,  or  rise  more  slowly. 
Under  our  present  system  each  farmer 
has  to  come  to  terms  with  those  labourers 
who  work  for  him.  When  the  latter  see 
much  work  before  them,  they  naturally 
ask  for  and  obtain  more  than  when  they 
know  there  is  very  little  to  be  done.  The 
bargain  is  fairly  made  between  the  parties, 
and  both  are  satisfied. 

But  now  a  fresh  system  is  sought  to  be 
inlroduced.  At  first  the  labourer  was  repre- 
sented as  starving  on  a  miserable  pittance 
of  &s.  or  ox  a  week,  but  after  a  time 
that  statement  was  found  to  be  an  erroneous 
one,  and  whatever  wages  were  actually 
obtained,  the  fresh  rosy  children  and  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  adults  of 
that  particular  contribution  to  agricultural  progress  for    our   villages    satisfactorily     contradicted    the    starva- 
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tion  theory,  so  that  has  been  abandoned  to  make 
room  for  another,  namely,  that  the  labourers  do  not  get 
their  share  of  the  profits.  In  order,  ostensibly,  to 
attain  this  end,  combination  of  the  agricultural  labourers 


which  we  have  to  thank  him.  As  stated  in  the  para- 
graph already  partly  quoted  : — 

"  In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Shirreff  fought  many  a  battle 
in  the  County  Agricultural  Society,   in  order  to  secure  a 

more  reasonable  share  of  that  attention  to  the  soil  and  °f  England  is  proposed  and  has  started,  with  what 
plant  which  had  till  then  been  almost  monopolised  by  the  '  result  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have,  then,  as  in- 
live  stock  of  the  farm.  And  in  his  later  days,  when  ,  dividuals,  to  meet  a  union  of  men,  whose  means  of 
patient  individual  effort  naturally  takes  the  place  of  hot  '  aggression  are  funds  subscribed  by  themselves  and  their 
contest  for  the  direction  of  others,  he  has  done  more  than  friends  to  be  used  (whenever  the  leaders  think  fit)  in 
all  other  individuals  and  societies  together,  to  select  esta- ,  compelling  the  payment  of  higher  wages,  in  dictating; 
blish,    and  we   may   say  create,    improved   varieties  of    --  ■     ■'  •     * 

cereals.  This  is  a  benefit  which,  in  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate way,  affects  not  only  agriculturists  but  all  ;  and  Mr. 
Shirreff  has  well  earned  the  thanks  of  all." 


We   take  one  more  quotation  from  these  pages — a 


as  to  the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  as 
to  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  employed — in  short,  as  the 
organofthose  leaders  says,  in  "improving  the  farmers  off 
the  land  altogether."  I  for  one  am  so  disgusted  with  the 
weakness  of  our  men  in  joining  so  readily  in  such  absurd 


sentence  from  the  essay  on  the  wheat-fly  with  which  it  ,  and  to  my  nlind  revolutionary  language,  as  is  written  in 
concludes,  in  correction  of  a  specu  ation  of  the  late  their  orgari)  that  l  should  be  mtbe  c*ntent  to  improve 
Mr.  Haxton,  in  explanation  of  a  liability  which  he  ,  myself  off  the  land,  and  in  case  I  cannot  do  that  I 
believed  that  he  had  observed  :—  ■  „,„,.,  resort  to  lhe  only  other  remedy  for  the  case,  by 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  the  ravages  of  the  wheat-fly  joining  my  brother  farmers  in  combination,  so  that  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  be  mitigated  by  sowing  quick-  may  still  be  able  to  bargain  as  one  to  one,  a  combina- 
blooming  varieties,  a  property  not  generally  recognised  tion  of  farmers  on  the  one  side,  a  combination  of 
by  practical  farmers  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  first  noticed  in  labourers  on  the  other.  I  understand  that  a  mutual 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.  At  p.  1129  of  that  assurance  company  will  shortly  be  established,  so  that 
work  the  following  description  of  Hopetoun  Wheat  is  individual  farms  or  districts  cannot  be  picked  out  and 
f.™w:    J™ characteristics  are  long,  ?t iff,  bright-coloured    materialIy  injured.     Now,  judging  from   other  unions, 
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the  agricultural  union  considers  itself  strong  enough, 
demands  will  be  pressed  until,  unable  to  gain  their 
ends,  they  will  strike,  and  the  strike  will  be  followed 
by  a  lock-out.  How  disastrous  for  both  parties  ! 
More  so  in  agricultural  districts  than  in  any  other. 
Farming  work  must  be  done  when  fit  to  be  done. 
Take  Turnip  hoeing  for  example  :  let  the  general  crop 
be  left  unhoed  for  one  fortnight  after  the  Turnips  are 
quite  fit,  and  the  crop  is  spoiled.  Very  different  this 
to  leaving  half-built  houses,  and  returning  in  a  month's 
time  to  find  them  invitingly  ready  to  be  continued 
and  completed.  A  return  to  the  Turnips  would, 
after  the  same  delay,  find  them  too  far  gone 
for  the  hoe,  the  hoeing-money  would  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  so  would  the  cleaning  and  cutting  of  the  crops, 
for  the  sheep  would  be  folded  over  the  ground.  The 
succession  of  crops  would,  as  I  have  said  before,  be 
lighter  in  consequence,  causing  displacement  of  labour; 
and  were  this  to  be  carried  to  a  great  extent,  all  those 
connected  with  the  land,  and  the  labourers  as  much  as 
any,  must  materially  suffer.  This  unsettlement  of 
labour  will  prevent  high  farming.  Without  mutual 
faith  it  cannot  be  carried  on — faith  in  the  farmer,  that 
his  men  will  stand  by  him,  and  not  be  afraid  of  his 
heavy  crops,  or  take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  for 
as  his  expenses  are  greater  so  are  his  liabilities  ;  laith 
in  the  men,  that  they  will  be  found  work  at  all  times 
and  at  increasing  wages,  for  who  are  more  likely  than 
such  farmers  to  be  instruments  in  raising  wages  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  labour  ?  But  to  risk  extra 
capital  on  farms  where  so  much  depends  on  labour 
being  done  at  the  right  moment,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  men  may,  at  the  caprice  of  others,  and  at  the  most 
injurious  time,  be  withdrawn,  will  not  be  wise ;  it  will 
prevent  all  prudent  men  from  incurring  extraordinary 
expenses,  because,  even  if  insured,  they  would  only  be 
paid  for  losses  on  an  average  rate  from  their  assurance 
fund  in  case  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Edmonds  proceeded  to  discuss  the  history  of 
strikes  in  the  iron  trade  and  elsewhere,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Returning  to  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  subject,  he  said  : — There  is  a  very  prevail 
ing  notion  that  farmers  are  middlemen,  who  take 
profits  which  should  go  to  the  labourers,  or  to  be 
divided  between  the  owner  or  labourer.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  owner  only  supplies  the  raw  material, 
which  the  farmer  with  a  certain  capital  has  to  cultivate, 
to  plant,  to  manure,  and  to  stock,  both  with  live  and 
dead  stock,  for  a  whole  year  before  making  any  mate- 
rial return,  at  a  cost  of  from  £S  to  £15  per  acre  ; 
he  has  also  at  considerable  cost  to  learn  his  business, 
and  it  is  one  which  is  never  thoroughly  learned,  for 
tWe  is  ;CnT9tiimg  cropping  up  new  every  day.  A 
landowner  to  farm  his  own  estate  must  have  a  surplus 
capital  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  estate,  for  which  he 
would  require  as  great  an  interest  as  the  farmer  does, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it  himself,  he 
would  require  a  bailiff  to  every  1000  acres,  who  would 
demand  as  large  a  salary  as  a  farmer  would  require 
for  his  time.  We  should,  therefore,  in  both  cases, 
require,  first,  interest  on  the  landowner's  property,  or 
as  it  is  called  rent,'  then  a  percentage  for  capital 
invested  in  the  land,  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  inte- 
rest, and  also  to  cover  risks,  supplemented  by,  in  the 
one  case,  a  fair  sum  to  the  farmer  for  the  value  of  his 
time,  and  in  the  other  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a 
bailiff's  salary.  Again,  if  the  estate  were  a  small  one, 
the  owner  himself  would  require  to  be  paid  for  his 
time.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  meeting  by  quoting  any  of  the  vile  abuse 
which,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  is  heaped  upon 
farmers  and  Church  of  England  clergymen  by  most  of 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers. 
It  is,  I  think,  plainly  to  be  seen  that  we  have  not  to 
deal  with  a  union  of  labourers,  whose  only  require- 
ments are  a  fair  increase  of  wages,  better  homes, 
better  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  &c,  but 
with  a  union  into  which  the  labourers  have  been 
drawn  to  assist  in  agitating  this  country  to  an  extent 
which,  if  successful,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
misery  ;  religion  would  be  set  aside,  respect  the  one 
for  the  other  destroyed,  order  would  be  succeeded  by 
disorder,  and  freedom  to  act  as  each  thinks  best  for  his 
own  interest.  I  cannot  understand  how  men  who  have 
all  their  lives  been  free  agents,  and  who,  as  I  know  to 
be  a  fact,  have  been  in  many  cases  improving  their 
condition,  can  put  themselves  under  such  a  yoke.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  become  most  unreason- 
able ;  they  abuse  their  employers  ;  they  demand  and 
think  to  get  exorbitant  wages  from  them,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  expect  these  employers  to  find  them  a 
doctor  in  illness,  support  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
and  a  schoolmaster  to  educate  their  children.  They 
assert  also  (however  they  may  have  behaved  in  busy 
times),  that  the  masters  are  bound  to  keep  them 
through  the  short  days  of  winter,  earning  but  very 
little  indeed,  and  if  they  are  refused,  they  are  taught  to 
call  the  refusal  a  retaliation  by  the  masters.  But  it  is 
no  such  thing  ;  wages  have  hitherto  varied  in  winter 
and  summer,  but  so  far  as  the  day-pay  is  concerned 
not  to  any  great  extent.  If  the  farmer  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  much  more  for  labour  when  it  is  most 
demanded,  he  must  do  with  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  slack  times,  and  the  labourers  must  take  care  of 
some  of  their  summer  earnings  for  winter  use.  Whether 
they  will  do  that  remains  to  be  seen,  if  ever  their  union 
should  become  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce   undue 


demands.  At  present  the  duty  both  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  seems  clear  ;  for  that  the  former  are 
even  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  the  latter  will 
be  sufficiently  clear  by  suggesting  the  question,  What 
is  rent?  Let  the  unionist  leaders  once  succeed  in 
demoralising  labour  to  such  an  extent  as  to  change 
what  has  been  a  very  pleasant,  but  never  a  very  pro- 
fitable, business  into  a  disagreeable  and  no  more  profit- 
able one,  and  there  will  very  soon  be  plenty  of  choice 
of  farms.  In  that  case  much  of  the  poorer  land  will  go 
out  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  country  will  suffer. 

Our  united  duty,  then,  is  this— to  find  working  men 
good  cottages  and  gardens,  attached  or  otherwise,  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  to  take  no  undue 
notice  of  the  tirades  of  the  agitators,  who  make  their 
living  by  creating  a  discontented  feeling  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  kingdom,  but  set  ourselves 
resolutely  to  work  to  endeavour  to  redress  any  real 
grievances  which  may  exist.  It  is  very  possible  to  live 
on,  thinking  that  all  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when 
such  is  not  the  case;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
the  agricultural  labouring  classes  have  one  at  least,  the 
want  of  a  better  provision  for  the  decline  of  life.  There 
may  be  others  which  temperate  discussion,  not  inflam- 
matory speeches,  will  bring  out,  and  which  may  be 
remedied.  As  I  said  before,  wages  will  rise,  but  an 
advance  of  wages  must  be  a  gradual  one  in  order  to  be 
useful.  One  especial  point  made  much  of  just  now  is, 
Of  how  many  hours  shall  the  day's  work  consist  ?  It 
is  demanded  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  nine  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  the  fact  of  this  not  being  acceded 
to  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance.  I  believe  it  to 
be  no  grievance  whatever.  Over-hours  in  hay-time 
and  harvest-time  have  always  been  paid  for  by  the 
allowance  of  beer  ;  it  may  be  better  to  pay  for  them  in 
money.  Throughout  the  year  the  average  number  of 
hours  employed  do  not  exceed  9I  per  day,  and  indeed 
I  do  not  think  they  exceed  nine  hours  ;  the  employ- 
ment is  a  healthy  one,  and  being  principally  conducted 
out-of-doors  wet  weather  interferes  much  with  this 
nine  or  <jj  hours  time,  so  that,  including  payment  for 
wet  days,  I  am  quite  certain  that  nine  would  even  now 
be  no  more  than  the  average  time.  The  farmer  has  a 
right  to  claim  an  extra  hour  in  the  summer  months. 
The  labourer  suggests  that  6  o'clock  is  too  early  for 
him  to  have  had  his  breakfast  and  come  comfortably 
to  work.  The  farmer  claiming  his  10  hours  to  make 
up  for  the  short  time  given  in  winter  proposes,  in  order 
to  meet  the  labourer's  objection,  that  he  should  begin 
work  at  half-past  6  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  in  time  if 
wanted  for  any  operation  connected  with  the  horses, 
which  _go  out  at  7  o'clock,  and  give  another  half-hour 
in  the  evening.  To  this  1  fancy  r  hear  the  objection, 
We  want  those  half-hours  in  spring  evenings  for  our 
gardens.  I  mentioned  this  to  a  friend,  and  he  imme- 
diately answered,  let  us  by  all  means  give  them  a  day 
for  gardening.  This,  I  think,  meets  the  only  sensible 
objection  the  men  can  have.  A  day  of  10  hours  in  the 
garden,  just  when  it  requires  the  most  attention, 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  half  an  hour  on 
20  different  days. 

I  will  now  give  you  one  instance  of  what  I 
consider  a  farmer's  grievance  —  in  this  neighbour- 
hood at  all  events,  and  it  is  this  :  The  striking 
contrast  between  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  a 
number  of  men  at  work  by  the  day,  and  by  an  equal 
number  of  men  at  the  same  work  by  the  piece.  It  is 
said  that  comparisons  are  odious  ;  well,  in  this  case,  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  odious  to  witness  the  comparative 
results  of  a  day's  work  by  two  such  sets  of  men.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  entirely  their  fault ;  we  all  seem  to 
expect  that  less  will  be  done  by  the  day,  and  possibly 
that  is  a  reason  that  there  is  so  great  a  difference  made 
between  the  prices  given  for  piece-work  and  those  given 
for  day-work,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — 
If  day  pay  were  increased,  would  not  our  men  give  us 
more  work?  Mr.  Knight  dashes  those  hopes  to  the 
ground  when  he  tells  us  that  one  of  the  objects  of  trades 
unions  is  "to  obtain  for  the  workmen  the  best  rate  of 
wages  their  services  will  command,  and  then  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  in  which  the  wages  are  to  be 
earned."  Besides  which  there  is  this  difficulty— the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  different  men  materially 
varies.  If,  then,  day  wages  are  paid  on  the  scale  of  the 
value  of  the  best  men,  we  must  either  overpay  all  the  rest, 
or  give  lower  wages  to  them.  The  latter  would  cause 
so  much  dissatisfaction  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  out,  whilst  the  former  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  necessary  in  consequence  to  pay  for  the 
value  of  the  labour  of  the  average  of  the  men,  which  at 
once  affords  a  striking  argument  in  favour  of  having  as 
much  as  possible  executed  by  the  piece,  so  that  each 
may  earn  according  to  his  ability.  It  is  impossible  to 
include  in  one  paper  all  the  points  connected  with  this 
subject.  I  have,  I  am  afraid,  already  taken  up  too 
much  time.  I  am  painfully  aware  that  much  of  import- 
ance has  been  omitted,  and  much  that  is  in  it  might 
have  been  said  more  forcibly,  in  fewer  and  better 
chosen  words.  I  regret  that  circumstances  should  have 
arisen  to  make  such  a  paper  necessary,  and  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  amongst  all  classes  of  our  village 
populations  our  duty  to  our  God  and  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour  will  always  have  the  first  place  in  our  hearts, 
for  if  that  is  the  case  our  mutual  difficulties  will  be 
smoothed  over,  the  rough  places  made  smooth,  and 
Mr.  Ellis's  wish  may  also  be  fulfilled,  that  the  guiding 
motto  of  workmen  shall  be—"  Duty  to  the  race." 


CHESHIRE. 
Tinant-Right. — At  a  meeting  some  time  ago  of  the 
Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Crewe,  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  R.  Dutton  read 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts  : — 

Instead  of  "unexhausted  improvements"  I  prefer 
saying  "  improvements  from  which  the  tenant-farmer 
has  not  received  a  proportionate  benefit."  All  improve- 
ments are  more  or  less  permanent,  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  ask  the  landowner  to  compensate 
for  improvements  for  which  the  tenant  may  have  been 
amply  repaid.  The  subject  has  two  sides,  and  to  treat 
it  justly  both  should  be  viewed  in  conjunction — the 
tenant's  side  and  the  landlord's.  When  this  broad 
view  is  taken  and  the  balance  struck  the  result  may  be 
right,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not  be  what  is  some- 
times expected.  The  owner  and  occupier  of  land  have 
both  duties  and  obligations  due  to  society  at  large,  and 
a  right  statement  of  these  is  necessary  as  the  first  step 
in  considering  this  question.  The  supply  of  food  for 
our  ever  increasing  population  is  becoming  so  serious 
that  not  only  a  sense  of  public  duty  but  a  consideration 
of  our  own  interest  should  lead  all  of  us  to  consider  the 
ownership  and  occupation  of  land  with  less  selfish  views 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  application  both  of 
capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  every 
year  becoming  more  necessary,  and  the  tenant  looks 
for  due  protection  for  such  capital  and  skill,  and  to  be 
guarded  against  those  cases  which  do  sometimes  occur, 
arising  from  his  farm  passing  into  other  hands,  or  some 
personal  disagreement  between  himself  and  his  land- 
lord, or,  what  is  perhaps  the  commonest  source,  his 
farm  becoming  stocked  with  animals  of  which  he  is  not 
the  owner,  amd  for  whose  keep  he  receives  not  the 
slightest  return.  The  landlord  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  a  system  of  cultivation  which  is  most 
profitable  for  a  time,  but  which  ultimately  leaves  the 
land  considerably  impoverished,  and  likewise  from  the 
consequences  which  result  from  the  unforeseen  events 
of  human  life.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  giving  the 
tenant-farmer  a  right  to  compensation  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  owner 
a  legal  claim  against  the  tenant  for  bad  cultivation  or 
neglect  of  duty,  the  question  as  between  owner  and 
occupier  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Having  no  such 
law,  what  is  the  next  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  ? 

I  observe,  first,  that  the  landowner,  though  re- 
serving to  himself  the  game  and  rabbits,  ought  not 
(except  under  such  stringent  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  tenants)  to 
let  the  game  to  another.  If  wild  animals  are 
to  be  kept  by  the  tenant-farmer  beyond  what 
every  farmer  would  most  willingly  do  to  meet 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  his  landlord,  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  member  of  this  Chamber  but  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to 
the  fullest  compensation  for  the  loss  he  sustains.  I 
observe,  secondly,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  should 
be  permitted  to  put  all  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  that 
purpose  which  will  be  most  remunerative  to  himself. 
The  old  practice  of  requiring  all  the  hay,  straw,  and 
root  crops,  except  a  small  quantity  of  Potatos,  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to 
the  farmer,  but  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  great  risks  connected  with  farming  arising  from 
unfavourable  seasons,  the  prevalence  of  disease  amongst 
cattle,  and  the  scarcity  and  advancing  price  of  labour, 
all  combine  to  enforce  the  old  maxim,  that  "  it  is  most 
unwise  to  have  alt  our  eggs  in  one  basket."  I  observe, 
thirdly,  that  every  agreement  under  which  land  is  held 
should  contain  provision  for  compensation.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  many  farms  are  let  without  any  agreement,  or 
one  of  no  legal  value.  Many  agreements  are  signed  by 
tenants  who  never  intend  to  keep  them ;  and  when  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  complain  of  being 
very  ill-used.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that 
whoever  undertakes  to  observe  certain  covenants,  as  an 
honest  man  is  bound  to  keep  them  or  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  he  will  spend  his  capital  without 
protection,  he  has  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  con- 
sequences than  the  man  who  lends  money  on  bad  security. 
The  following  clause,  which  is  introduced  in  many 
agreements,  is  a  great  improvement,  and  very  largely 
meets  what  is  at  present  a  just  cause  of  complaint  : — 

"  If  during  the  tenancy  any  permanent  improvement 
be  made  by  the  tenant  either  in  draining,  bone-dust 
applied  to  the  pasture  land,  eradication  of  old  fences  and 
planting  new  ones,  filling  up  pits,  and  any  other  improve- 
ment, for  which  the  tenant  may  obtain  a  certificate  from 
his  landlord  or  agent  (which  certificate  shall  specify  the 
cost  of  such  improvements),  compensation  shall  be  marie 
after  the  following  scale  : — Draining  (if  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  owner),  one  tenth  less  than  the  original  cost 
for  every  year  the  tenancy  continues  after  the  work  is 
done ;  eradicating  old  fences  and  planting  new  ones, 
after  the  same  scale  ;  filling  up  unnecessary  pits,  the  same  ; 
bone-dust  applied  to  pasture  land  (and  subsequently 
neither  ploughed  nor  mown)  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  per 
statute  acre,  one-eighth  less  than  the  original  cost  for 
each  year  the  tenancy  continues  after  its  application  ;  oil- 
cake used  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  for  which 
vouchers  shall  be  produced,  one-third  less  than  the 
original  cost ;  all  hay  and  straw  left  on  the  premises  to  be 
taken  by  the  incoming  tenant  at  two-thirds  its  market 
value ;  all  Clover  or  grass  seeds  (not  pastured  except  by 
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sheep)  to  be  paid  for  by  the  incoming  tenant  according  to 
their  value,  such  value  to  be  settled  by  arbitration." 

Having  thus  stated  what  seems  to  me  just  and  fair 
compensation  to  the  tenant,  allow  me  before  closing  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  landowner. 
We  all  know  the  usual  covenants  as  to  good  husbandry, 
repairs  of  house  and  building,  keeping  up  fences,  gates, 
and  stiles,  cleaning  out  ditches,  &c.  The  landlord's 
claim  for  compensation  in  case  of  these  being  neglected 
is  as  just  as  the  tenant's,  and  claims  made  by  the  latter 
should  be  subject  to  set-off  established  by  the  former  ; 
the  claim  of  the  landowner  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Before  closing  my  paper,  a  word  or  two  on  the  proper 
tribunal  before  which  points  in  dispute  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  arbitration  should  be  brought.  I  see  no 
practical  difficulty  to  having  in  each  county  agricultural 
courts  of  conciliation,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
landowners  and  tenant-farmers.  The  practical  diffi- 
culty exists  in  fixing  by  whom  these  parties  should  be 
nominated.  If  we  are  not  prepared  for  this,  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  through  their 
council,  appointing  a  small  committee  composed  as 
above,  who  might  act  as  arbitrators  in  matters  of  dis- 
pute between  owners  and  occupiers  when  both  are 
members  of  the  Chamber. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  refer  to  an  objection 
which  may  be  started  to  the  compensation  claims  I 
have  named — that  they  might  impose  upon  the  owner 
of  the  land  liabilities  that  would  in  many  cases  be  very 
difficult  to  meet.  The  amount  of  such  claims  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  inasmuch  as 
he  would  be  the  [person  deriving  the  benefit.  But  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  payment  would  seriously  absorb 
the  capital  of  the  tenant.  If  this  would  have  the 
tendency  to  diminish  the  competition  for  farms,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  no  loss  to  agriculturists 
generally.  In  some  agreements  the  claim  is  limited  to 
a  year's  rent,  in  others  to  three-fourths  that  amount. 
Some  may  be  surprised  that  I  have  made  no  reference 
to  farm  leases  as  forming  a  basis  for  compensation. 
The  reason  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  leases  for  long  terms 
are  only  desirable  in  special  cases,  and  even  then 
clauses  such  as  I  have  referred  to  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect both  landlord  and  tenant,  unless  it  is  mutually 
understood  that  the  tenant  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
undo  at  the  close  all  the  good  he  has  done  at  the  com- 
mencement, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case. 

Discussion. 
The  Chairman  (Lord  Egerton)  said  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  bring  forward  two  successive  sessions  a  Bill  for  the 
compensation  of  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  not  able  to  persuade  the 
House  to  agree  to  it.  It  was  rather  singular  that  the 
principal  opposition  came  from  the  Lincolnshire  farmers, 
let  by  his  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Nesbit  Hamilton,  the 
ground  of  the  opposition  being  that  in  that  country  it  was 
the  custom  to  give  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements ;  while  the  other  part  of  the  opposition  came 
from  the  Sussex  farmers,  among  whom  it  was  customary 
for  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant 
two  years'  rent.  When  he  was  managing  his  father's 
estate  he  found  that  when  the  leases  came  towards 
a  termination  the  land  was  in  bad  condition,  and 
it  ended  in  his  having  to  buy  up  several  farms  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  being  perfectly  ruined. 
He  agreed  that  where  there  were  no  leases  com- 
pensation for  improvements  from  which  the  tenant-farmers 
had  not  received  benefit  should  be  given.  But  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  introducing  a  law  for  that 
purpose.  If  such  a  law  were  passed,  as  they  could  not 
provide  against  every  emergency,  they  must  leave  it  as 
elastic  as  possible,  and  courts  of  arbitration  constituted 
out  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  or  kindred  associations 
should  decide  when  disputes  arose. 

Mr.  G.  Willis  said  that,  as  tenant-farmers,  they  enter- 
tained for  the  landlords  of  Cheshire  the  greatest  possible 
respect,  as  they  could  rely  upon  the  word  of  some  of  them 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  But,  unfortunately,  they 
had  in  this  county,  as  in  all  other  counties,  landlords  and 
landlords,  land  agents  and  land  agents — bad  as  well  as 
good  of  each  class — men  who  by  their  arbitrary  conduct 
gave  room  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 

"  All  privilege  and  profit  from  the  land 
Rest  completely  in  the  owner's  hand  : 
Accorded,  changed,  withheld  at  his  command." 

Against  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  state  of  things  tenant- 
farmers  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  entering  their 
united  and  decided  protest.  The  pursuit  of  agriculture  in 
this  county,  as  in  some  other  counties  of  England  15  years 
ago,  was,  he  believed,  more  certain  and  remunerative  and 
less  speculative  as  to  its  results  than  it  was  at  the  present 
time.  Labour  and  coals  had  doubled  in  value,  rates  and 
taxes  were  almost  intolerable,  and  the  increase  of  cattle 
diseases  of  the  most  virulent  and  contagious  character 
were  continually  affecting  and  decimating  their  flocks  and 
herds,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  month  of  September 
last  their  losses  were  estimated  at  not  less  than  £15,000 
per  week  ;  so  that,  under  these  altered  circumstances, 
they  could  not  be  accused  of  great  extravagance  or 
revolutionary  projects  if  they  asked  the  Government  to 
grant  them  protection,  not  against  landlords,  but  the 
caprice  and  cupidity  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
somewhat  unscrupulous,  and  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  improvements  effected  at  the  expense  of  their  tenants, 
10  their  utter  ruin  and  to  the  nation's  loss.  In  order  that 
they  might  come  to  some  understanding  on  this  point,  he 
thought  it  was  very  essential  that  they  should  discuss  the 
question  in  their  Chambers  of  Agriculture  as  they  were 
doing  that  morning.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see  that 
Lord  Derby  had  stated  that  where  a  yearly  tenancy 
existed,  which  was  almost  universally  the  case  in  Cheshire, 


the  question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments was  a  very  fair  one  to  raise.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
rely  on  voluntary  arrangements  or  mutual  understanding 
without  legislative  interference,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  tenant-farmers  should  give  no  uncertain 
sound  upon  the  subject.  Letjit  be  distinctly  understood 
that  it  was  desirable,  if  they  were  to  farm  the  land  of  this 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  beneficial  not  only 
to  themselves  and  their  landlords  but  the  community  at 
large,  that  they  should  have  legal  protection  for  improve- 
ments effected  upon  their  farms,  for  which  they  received 
no  proportionate  benefit. 

Mr.  Broughton  could  speak  for  several  large  estates 
covering  40,000  or  50,000  acres,  and  was  quite  certain 
that  in  every  agreement  a  clause  was  put  in  that  the 
tenant  should  have  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. One  suggestion,  which  was  seldom  acted 
upon,  would  be  a  great  improvement.  Of  late  years  oil- 
cake had  been  largely  used  both  upon  the  land  and  in  the 
shippons.  From  15  to  20  years  ago  that  was  not  the  case, 
and  therefore  he  thought  there  should  be  compensation 
to  any  tenant  using  it,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  go 
upon  a  two  years'  purchase  as  a  fixed  principle.  Still  the 
quality  of  the  land  was  very  much  improved  by  the  eating 
of  oilcake,  and  supposing  a  tenant  bought  ^200  worth  of 
oilcake  and  ate  it  off  upon  the  land  instead  of  ^200  of 
bone-dust,  compensation  should  be  given.  With  these 
few  exceptions  he  did  not  see  any  difficulty  that  could  not 
be  got  over  by  a  simple  contract  without  legislative  inter- 
ference. If  the  land  agent  was  an  efficient  and  able 
person,  he  would  not  refuse  the  tenant  the  liberty  of  selling 
his  hay  and  straw,  so  long  as  he  brought  back  manure  in 
the  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Latham  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  without  the 
interference  of  the  legislature  the  tenant-farmer  would 
never  be  in  a  safe  position  as  regarded  his  land.  Mr. 
Broughton  said  he  did  not  know  that  any  tenant  had 
ground  for  complaining  that  compensation  had  not  been 
made  to  him.  He  would  tell  them  what  happened  with- 
in a  very  short  distance  of  his  own  house.  The  tenant 
had  greatly  improved  his  farm  by  boning  and  draining, 
and  the  landlord  on  coming  to  see  it  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  tenant  was  making  a  very  big  cheese  tor  his  rent, 
and  so  took  away  30  acres.  The  consequence  was,  the 
man  quitted  the  farm  and  went  to  another,  without 
receiving  a  penny  compensation.  Was  that  a  case  for 
compensation  or  was  it  not  ?  Tenant-farmers  might  be 
able  to  trust  the  landlords  of  large  estates,  but  for  small 
farms  he  believed  they  must  have  legislative  authority,  so 
that  when  a  man  was  turned  out  of  his  holding  he  could 
claim  compensation.  There  was  another  question  which 
had  not  been  started.  How  about  a  man  improving  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  landlord  ?  There  were  landlords 
who  considered  Rushes  useful,  and  an  undrained  farm 
better  than  a  drained  one.  Mr.  Dutton  had  maintained, 
and  he  (Mr.  Latham)  agreed  with  it,  that  there  was  not 
only  the  landlord  and  tenant,  but  the  common  weal  to  be 
considered — how  far  a  farm  could  be  made  to  produce  an 
adequate  quantity  of  food  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The 
landlord  would  not  improve  ;  the  tenant  wanted  to  im- 
prove ;  the  landlord  would  not  consent  ;  the  tenant  made 
improvemnts.  Should  he  be  paid,  or  should  he  not?  It 
was  quite  plain  if  the  landlord  said,  "Improve  at  your 
own  risk,"  and  the  tenant  did  anything  with  his  eyes 
open,  he  would  be  entitled  to  no  commisseration  ;  but 
then  the  public  stepped  in  and  said,  "This  land  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  ;  "  and  he  held  that,  supposing 
a  tenant  had  an  unimproved  farm,  he  should  have  the 
right,  before  he  improved  it,  to  go  to  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners, or  some  other  public  body,  and  say,  "I 
propose  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  and  lay  it  out  upon 
my  land,  nnd  repay  the  capital  and  interest  by  instal- 
ments during  my  term  of  occupation,  and  my  successor  will 
continue  them."  A  man  in  such  circumstances  should 
have  the  same  power  as  a  tenant  for  life,  who  would 
do  so. 


stewards  are  employed  on  the  2200  acres.  Thirty  farm 
horses  are  kept,  and  a  little  army  of  labourers  is 
employed.  The  whole  is  personally  directed  by  Mr. 
Simson,  who  has  brought  to  the  task  not  only  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  the  necessary 
commercial  training. 

An  air  of  real  life,  prosperity,  and  happiness  per- 
vades the  entire  establishment.  The  difficulty  of  the 
labour  question  has  been  effectually  solved.  The 
undertaking  could  not  proceed  without  skilled  labour 
and  faithful  labourers,  and  both  have  been  secured  by 
a  just,  wise,  and  enlightened  course  of  treatment.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  corn  well  secured  in  rows  of 
nicely  dressed  stacks.  Men  and  women  were  perform- 
ing their  work  with  energy  and  care.  Here  a  number 
of  horses  and  hands  were]  employed  at  Turnips  ;  there, 
a  large  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  attending  a 
steam-power  threshing  mill. 

Since  my  return  I  have  glanced  over  all  that  I  have 
written  on  the  advantages  of  tillage,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  I  had  the  experience  of  Cloona  Castle 
always  before  me. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  out  in  relief  the  advantages  of  the 
management  pursued,  as  compared  with  an  exclusive 
system  of  grazing.  The  first  advantage  of  all  that 
demands  attention  is  that  the  present  is  the  most  profit- 
able to  Mr.  Simson.  If  it  were  not  it  would  not  be 
pursued.  It  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  It  pays  the 
largest  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  It  affords 
liberal  and  increasing  wages  to  a  large  number  of 
labourers  ;  it  gives  employment  to  tradesmen,  and  adds 
to  the  bills  of  seedsmen,  implement  makers,  manure 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  artificial  food. 

I  have  said  enough  for  the  present.  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  persons  who  undertake  to  advocate  grass 
at  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  who  have  not  had  the 
necessary  practical  experience  themselves,  would  do 
well  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  farms  of  Cloona 
Castle.  Professor  Baldwin. 


Miscellaneous. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Farms  of  Mr.  James  Simson,  of  Cloona 
Castle,  County  Mayo. — Mr.  Simson  is  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  one  of  a  family  of  noted  farmers.  He 
has  been  17  years  in  Mayo.  He  rents  3200  statute 
acres,  for  which  he  pays  £  1  per  acre  all  round.  At 
Cloona  Castle  he  holds  2200  acres  from  Lord  Lucan. 
I  have  inspected  this  holding,  which  is  divided  into 
two  farms,  each  of  which  has  a  suitable  farm  steading. 
This  land  is  within  range  of  the  Twelve  Pins  of 
Connemara,  and  may  be  said  to  border  three  lakes. 
The  climatic  conditions  produced  by  these  mountains 
and  lakes  are  not  favourable  to  tillage.  The  humidity 
of  the  climate  is  increased  by  the  vast  tracts  of  un- 
drained swamps  and  bogs,  and  "half-useful  land"  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  by  the  proximity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  washes  the  shores  of  Mayo,  and  spreads 
its  influence  for  miles  inland. 

The  climate  of  the  farm  is  one  of  the  wettest  of  the 
wet.  The  situation  is  remote.  What,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Simson's  experience 
of  tillage  v.  grass  ?  Cut  what  way  it  will,  the  answer 
cannot  fail  to  possess  deep  interest,  and  to  influence 
public  opinion  on  this  great  question,  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  future  material  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

I  state  briefly  the  facts.  Of  Mr.  Simson's  holding 
of  2200  acres,  1000  acres  are  in  pasture,  and  1200 
under  a  most  judicious  course  of  cropping.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  a  six-course.  The  rotation  is  not  rigidly 
adhered  to.  A  man  of  ability  and  judgment  shapes  his 
own  course  ;  and  the  system  of  farming  pursued  by 
Mr.  Simson  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my 
present  purpose  to  describe  it  fully.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  grows  200  acres  of  Turnips  and  400  acres 
of  corn.     A  flock  of  1000  breeding  ewes  is  kept.     Two 


The  East  Lothian  Lease. — In  drawing  a  com- 
parison  between  the  present  and  the  past  of  East 
Lothian  agriculture,  we  wish  we  were  able  to  say  that 
the  conditions  of  the  leases  had  become  less  restrictive 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  farming  is  now  carried  on.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  do  so,  as  in  too  many  instances  the  lawyers 
who  draw  out  the  deeds  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
their  employers  seem  to  have  learned  nothing,  and 
forgotten  nothing,  since  the  distant  days  when  these 
covenants  were  first  written,  a  period  when  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  landowners  from 
the  ignorance,  the  indolence,  and  perhaps  the  cupidity 
of  the  tenants  of  the  day.  Neither  is  this  all.  While 
conditions  are  retained  which  have  long  since  become 
absurd  or  mischievous,  new  ones  are  frequently  added 
in  the  interest  of  the  modern  system  of  game  pre- 
serving, which,  while  they  are  actually  disadvantageous 
to  the  true  sport  of  the  landlord,  irritate,  annoy,  and 
injure  the  occupants  of  the  land.  Not  one  of  these 
leases  would  ever  be  signed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  limited  extent  of  our  thickly-peopled  island  renders 
land  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  men  who  wish  to  farm  must  either  assent  to 
the  terms  imposed  or  give  place  to  others  who  will. 
Were  all  the  conditions  that  are  agreed  to  enforced 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  agriculture  would  come  to  a  dead 
lock  ;  but  practically  it  is  only  during  the  last  rotation 
that  they  are  much  thought  of  by  either  owner  or 
occupier.  Still  the  text  of  the  leases  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  existence  of  many 
of  the  conditions  forms  a  skeleton  in  the  farmer's  cup- 
board which  often  checks  his  exertions  and  hinders  his 
improvements.  What  would  be  said  if,  in  187 1,  it 
were  attempted  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  practice  of 
any  other  science  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas  and 
usages  of  177 1  ?  R.  Scot  SkUvhtg  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

Concentrated  Fertilisers. — The  "greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel  "  receives  a  new  illustration 
in  the  action  of  some  New  York  newspapers  recently, 
which  published  the  analyses  of  fertilisers  sold  by  some 
of  the  leading  firms  in  New  York  city.  Some  one 
went  to  the  various  guano  and  other  manure  houses 
and  purchased  in  the  regular  way  what  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  only  two  were  found  to  contain  the  real 
article  they  pretended  to  sell.  The  others  sold  articles 
made  up  of  various  trash,  from  nearly  half  brick-dust 
in  some  cases,  to  inferior  guano  worth  less  by  7  or 
S  dols.  per  ton,  to  the  best  article,  for  the  best  Peruvian 
guano.  Besides  the  fraud  in  quality  there  was  the  im- 
position in  price,  in  some  instances  some  charging 
10  dols.  per  ton  more  for  the  identical  article  supplied 
by  a  near  neighbour.  This  truth  is  surely  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  law  in  regarding  it  as  a  tre- 
mendous libel  on  the  character  of  these  truly  innocent 
men.  That  anyone  should  tell  another  that  he  paid 
for  guano  and  received  brick-dust,  is  a  terrible  slander  ; 
and  when  to  this  it  can  be  proved  that  the  man  had  no 
malice  in  reporting  the  facts  as  he  found  them,  that  indeed 
he  was  taking  on  himself  rather  an  unpleasant  duty  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  one  imposed  on  him  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Society,  we  do  not  know  whether 
anything  short  of  capital  punishment  on  the  gallows 
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can  fully  expiate  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  It  is  said 
by  a  contemporary  that  the  gentlemen  who  served  on 
the  committee,  Hon.  J.  Staunton  Gould,  Isaac  H. 
Hicks,  and  W.  H.  Habershaw,  are  already  threatened 
with  prosecution.    Germantown  Telegraph. 

Varieties  of  Guano. — Many  samples  of  guano 
come  under  my  hands  without  any  special  name  or 
designation,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether 
they  are  merely  inferior  or  actually  adulterated.  Of 
these  the  following  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  : — 


No.  1. 

Water           27.43 

Organic  matters  and  ammoniacal  salts. .  31.45 

Phosphates  ..          ..          ..         ..         ..  25.52 

Carbonate  of  lime  . .          ..         ..         ..  6.25 

Alkaline  salts          ..         ..        ..        ..  5.22 

Sand 4.13 


No.  2. 
13-5° 
18.02 
26.50 

8. 49 

33-49 


Ammonia     ..         ..        ..         ..         ..  7.47  2.01 

Phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkaline  salts..  0.95  traces 

Equal  phosphates  of  lime..         ..          ..  2.09  traces 

Potash           ..         ..          .,          ..         .,  —  2.11 

Both  of  these  samples  were  from  the  same  ship,  and 
the  two  qualities  were  entirely  different  to  the  eye, 
and,  as  I  understood,  had  been  carefully  separated  by 
the  importers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
genuine,  that  is  to  say,  were  as  they  had  been  taken 
from  the  deposits.  I  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  guano,  but  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  after  passing  through  several  hands  it  was  even- 
tually sold  to  small  dealers,  through  whom  it  reached 
those  farmers  who  buy  without  circumspection,  and  so 
allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  on.  I  shall  quote  only 
two  more  analyses,  which  are  those  of  guanos  offered 
for  sale  to  a  large  farmers'  club  : — 


No.  1. 

Water           18.80 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts  . .  16.80 

Phosphates 19.10 

Sulphate  of  lime      . .         . .          . .         . .  5.59 

Carbonate  of  lime  . .         . .          . .  16.09 

Alkaline  salts         .,  0.27 

Sand  ..    ..    ..    ..    .,    ,.  23.35 


No.  2. 
19.60 
16.90 
39- S5 
16.89 
0.89 
3.22 
2.95 


Ammonia     ..         ..         ..         .,         ..      3.38  1.43 

Phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkaline  salts..       1.08  0.95 

Equal  phosphates  of  lime. .  ..  ..       2.37  2.09 

No  information  was  given  me  as  to  the  source  of 
these  guanos,  and  I  naturally  reported  unfavourably 
regarding  them,  stating  that  their  value  was  very  low. 
They  might  be  considered  as  worth  about  £$  per  ton, 
though  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  price  asked  for 
them  was  considerably  higher  than  this,  probably  £y 
or  £8.  They  were,  of  course,  refused  by  the  club  to 
which  they  were  offered  ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  found  purchasers  somewhere,  and 
most  likely  at  a  price  above  their  real  value.  Dr. 
Anderson's  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Highland  Society. 


ftfce  WLuKs  math. 

North  Wilts  :  June  14. — Everything  progressing 
favourably  this  week.  Yesterday  we  had  an  immense 
fall  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning 
nearly  the  whole  day.  Rather  unfortunate  for 
some  fallows,  into  which  the  steam-plough  has  just 
plunged;  but  hope  "  roasting  days  are  yet  to  come. 
Corn  generally  is  greatly  improved  ;  a  crop  of  roots 
well-nigh  certain,  and  a  fair  crop  of  grass.  If  weather 
permits,  we  propose  to  begin  cutting  at  once.  '.'  Quality 
rather  than  quantity. "  E.  W.  M. 

Wester  Ross  :  June  16. — The  weather  is  now  all 
that  could  be  desired.  On  Friday  we  had  an  abundant 
fall  of  rain,  which  was  much  needed  as  the  Turnips 
were  beginning  to  have  quite  enough  ado  to  braird. 
The  growth  of  everything  is  very  rapid;  Wheat,  although 
thin  in  many  fields,  is  to  be  well  strawed.  Oats  are 
looking  most  promising,  and  Barley  on  dry  and  well 
cultivated  soils  is  also  very  fine.  Potatos  are  coming 
faster  away  than  usual  and,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  last  year,  are  generally  well  planted. 
Last  week  we  were  sowing  common  Turnips,  and  on 
Thursday  we  began  hoeing  Swedes. 

East  Lothian  Farm  :  June  23. — The  weather 
during  the  past  week  has  been  very  changeable.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  showers  of  rain,  but  they  have 
done  little  or  no  good,  as  they  have  always  been 
accompanied  with  very  high  winds.  For  the  last  three 
days  the  wind  has  been  very  scorching ;  the  Potatos 
have  been  a  good  deal  blackened,  and  where  Beans  are 
thin  on  the  ground  a  good  many  have  been  broken 
over.  Turnips  that  are  newly  thinned  out  are  looking 
very  blue  already,  so  a  good  heavy  rain  would  improve 
the  green  crop  greatly  at  the  present  moment.  The 
first  Wheat  we  noticed  in  ear  was  on  the  18th  inst, 
but  over  the  country  very  little  is  as  yet  to  be  seen. 
Both  Oats  and  Barley,  were  early  sown,  are  in  the  shot 
blade,  and  Beans  are  now  covered  with  bloom.  With 
good  weather  it  is  hardly  likely  that  harvest  will  com- 
mence before  the  middle  of  August  this  year,  and  on 
many  farms  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  September. 
Turnips,  although  suffering  from  drought,  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year  really  looking  well.  Never,  I  dare 
say,  were  the  plants  so  strong,  or  so  equal,  all  over 
the  country.  Hay  is  still  light,  and  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  scythe.     Pasture  is  a  little  bare,  but  stock 


are  thriving  better  on  it  this  year  than  last.  The  work 
done  this  last  week  has  been  earthing-up  Potatos  and 
singling  Turnips  ;  work  to  be  done — singling  Turnips 
and  horse-hoeing  the  same.  H.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  June  23. — The 
weather  for  the  last  week  has  been  very  fine,  and  crops 
of  all  descriptions  have  wonderfully  developed.  Grass 
has  much  improved,  and  the  hay  crops  will  be  quite  an 
average.  Early  sown  Swedes  are  all  fit  for  the  hoe, 
and  part  are  singled  ;  later  sown  require  rain.  On 
heavy  soils  growth  slow,  and  fly  doing  damage.  Corn 
crops  keep  in  good  colour,  but  much,  especially  Wheat, 
thin.  Team  labour  :  horse-hoeing  and  preparing  last 
field  for  Turnip  sowing.     Stock  healthy.    W.  J.  M.   « 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  June  23. — On  the 
whole  the  weather  has  been  tolerably  favourable  for 
all  kinds  of  growing  crops.  Wheat  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  not  looking  so  well  as  it  promised  six  weeks 
ago  by  a  great  deal ;  at  present  it  seems  to  be  the 
worst  crop  growing.  Haymaking  has  begun,  and  the 
cut  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good  one.  Turnips  are 
taking  very  well,  and  the  fly  not  very  busy  upon  them. 
Several  pieces  of  Wheat  are  fast  coming  into  ear,  so 
that  if  the  weather  should  be  favourable,  the  harvest 
will  not  be  very  backward,  y.  H. 

West  Sussex  :  fune  24. — We  have  now  got  more 
seasonable  weather,  and  Wheat  improves,  but  is  still 
thin  on  the  ground*  and  very  backward  ;  very  little  of 
it  is  yet  fairly  out  in  ear.  But  all  spring  corn  does 
well,  looks  very  healthy,  though  there  will  not  be  so 
much  straw  as  usual.  Peas  and  Beans  are  doing  well. 
Haymaking  has  now  begun,  and  is  a  very  light  crop. 
Swede  sowing  is  nearly  over,  and  they  have  come  up 
well,  but  the  fly  has  hurt  them  a  good  deal ;  but 
though  they  are  checked  a  little,  there  will'  not 
many  require  to  be  sown  again.  Potatos  are 
looking  well  where  the  land  was  well  prepared 
for  them.  But  Mangel  comes  on  slowly,  the 
temperature  has  been  so  changeable  for  them.  There 
is  abundance  of  pasture  grass,  and  stock  still  keeps  up 
in  price.  Our  work  will  now  be  haymaking,  Turnip 
sowing,  horse-hoeing,  and  thinning  Mangel  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit.    G.  S. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Errata. — In  Mr.  Mechi's  paragraph  last  week,  "con- 
sideration" as  the  agency  for  destroying  weeds,  should 
have  been  "consolidation  ;  "  and  the  sign-posts  should 
have  been  described,  not  as  "ineligible,"  but  as 
"  illegible." 
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57-63 

54—72 

24—32 
21 — 24 
26—28 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 

Feed  ... 
Feed  ... 
Feed 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  June  23. 
There  was  a  very  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  was  sold  at  the  prices  of  this 
day  se'nnight.  For  foreign  there  was  a  fair  retail  demand, 
at  about  late  rates.  Barley  brought  an  advance  of  6d. 
per  qr.  Beans  and  Peas  sold  at  full  prices,  and  Oats  were 
6d.  to  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
value  of  Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      Is.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. . White '45— 6i'Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk     

— ■  Foreign    

Barley,  grind&  dist.,32J  to  34*. .  Chev. 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25 

Rye 1 31 — 33  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan..  ,.2gs.  to  361. . . Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — s... Winds      —     lLongpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35 — 40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boiler^ 41 — 44  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  35$.  to  37.1 Grey  35 — 37  Foreign  . . 

Maizb i     —     .  Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 541 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  .. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  June  25. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  rather  firmer,  but  no  actual 
improvement  took  place  in  prices.  The  supplies  of 
English  Wheat  were  small,  but  those  from  abroad  were 
not  extensive.  Fine  qualities  being  scarce  commanded 
very  full  quotations,  and  other  descriptions  were  in  no 
case  offered  on  lower  terms.  Barley  experienced  a  quiet 
sale,  at  Monday's  currencies.  The  Malt  trade  was 
inactive,  and  inferior  kinds  supported  their  value  with 
difficulty.  There  was  again  a  fair  demand  for  Oats  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  enhanced  rates  previously  current  were  to- 
day well  sustained.  Maize  was  dealt  in  somewhat  slowly, 
and  for  both  Beans  and  Peas  very  little  inquiry  prevailed. 
Flour  was  quiet,  though  firm  in  value. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage' 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3i-34 

45-43 

34—36 
4o—43 
33-4o 
28-34 


40—42 
4o—75 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 

380 


3S5o 


Barley. 


Qrs. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

4760 


4760 


Flour. 


brls. 


Liverpool,  June  24. — There  was  a  fair  attendance. 
Wheat  a  good  consumptive  demand,  at  the  rates  of 
Friday  last  for  choice  qualities  of  red  and  white;  ordinary 


slightly   easier.      Flour    in  very    slow    demand ;    value 
unaltered.     Beans,   Oats,  and  Oatmeal  without  change. 
Indian  Cora  in   pretty  fair  request,   at  the  full  rates  of 
Friday  ;  mixed  American  26s.  gd.  per  480  lb. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

May  17  .. 

—  24  .. 

—  31  .. 
June    7  .. 

—  14  .. 

—  21  . . 

56  10 

57  S 

58  S 
58    4 
58  10 

3&norf 
38    4 

37  1 

38  2 
35     4 
38    9 

24*  7d 
'5    5 
26  11 

26  2 

27  8 
26    8 

Average 

57    8 

37    9 

26    3 

HA  Y.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  June  24. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  90s.  to  07s.     Inferior  Clover    ..  70s.  to    90s. 

Inferior  do 50        80        Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  —  — 

New  do —        —        New  do.  ..  ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108     115-      I  Joshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  June  24. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay  7oj.to  82s. 

Inferior  do 45         60 

Prime  New  Hay  ..  —         — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       30        3S 


Prime  old  Clover. .  8oj.to  icoj. 
Inferior  do.  do.     ..60        70 
Prime  2d  cu*  do. . .     —        — 
New  Clover  ..      . .     —        — 
Inferior  do —       — 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Tune  23. 
The  supply  of  Beasts,  both  English  and  foreign,  is 
shorter  than  last  Monday.  The  hot  weather  makes 
buyers  cautious,  and  consequently  trade  is  not  brisk  ;  the 
average  quality  is  very  middling ;  choicest  kinds,  there- 
fore, make  fully  as  much  as  of  late.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  also  smaller,  yet  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  ; 
heavy  fat  Sheep  are  unselling,  because  of  the  hot  weather ; 
choice  sizeable  qualities,  however,  are  not  cheaper. 
Calves  are  not  quite  so  numerous,  but  prices  are  not 
much  altered.  Choice  Lambs  are  in  demand,  being 
scarce;  otherwise  trade  is  dull.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  800  Beasts,  12,430  Sheep,  and  400  Calves  ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  1400  Beasts  ;  and  715  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  I 

I  Best     Long-wools 
6     2to6     6  I  Do.  Shorn 
6    o — 6     4     Ewes  &  2d  quality 


5     4—5 


6    4-6    6 


Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 
Calves 
Pigs 


s.  d.    s.  d, 

..   to  .. 
S  10—6    2 

5  0—5  6 

7  6-8  8 

4  8—6  2 

4  0—5 


Beasts,  2915  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,080  ;  Calves,  435  ;  Pigs,  14c. 
Thursday,  June  26. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  considerably  larger 
than  on  last  Thursday,  but  there  are  very  few  more 
foreign.  The  demand  has  not  proportionately  increased, 
prices  on  the  average  are  consequently  lower,  and  a 
clearance  cannot  be  effected.  There  are  not  quite  so 
many  Sheep,  and  trade  is  active  ;  Monday's  quotations 
are  rather  exceeded,  with  a  good  clearance.  The  quality 
of  the  Lambs  on  offer  is  very  inferior  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Calves,  and  although  the  number  is  large, 
choicest  descriptions  are  rather  dearer.  There  are  85 
Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  very  dull  for  them,  prices 
are  scarcely  altered.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  515 
Beasts,  3860  Sheep,  and  760  Calves. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


ato6 
0—6 
4—5 


6     4—6 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs      . . 

Calves 

Pigs 


Beasts,  1560  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,960  ;  Calves,  825  ; 


s.  d. 
.0  .. 
-6    4 


6-8  8 
10—6    4 

o-5  4 
Pifis,  50. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  June  26. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        14s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..  ..     12s.         „ 

Small  Pork,  51.  od.  to  5.1.    6d,  :  Large \  Pork,  4s.    od.  to 
4s.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


SEED  MARKET. 


There  is  nothing  of  moment  passing  just  now  in  the 
agricultural  seed  trade,  business  having  in  fact  come  to  a 
complete  standstill.  Clovers  of  all  descriptions,  as  noted 
in  our  last,  are  for  the  present  quite  neglected.  Of 
sowing  Rape  seed  the  supplies  coming  to  hand  are  now 
more  liberal.  For  Mustard  seed  the  tendency  of  values  is 
upwards.  There  have  been  a  few  transactions  in  Tri- 
folium  incarnatum.  Large  blue  Peas  are  still  in  good 
request.  French  Buckwheat,  on  account  of  its  scarcity, 
is  very  dear. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  June  26. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  demand 
for  all  descriptions  is  quiet,  and  quotations  arc  un- 
changed. The  plantation  accounts  from  East  Krui  and 
the  low-lying  districts  are  very  unfavourable.  There  is  1 
great  deal  of  vermin,  which  appears  to  be  still  on  tin- 
increase  ;  other  districts  are  comparatively  clear,  and  the 
bine  generally  is  in  a  growing  condition.  Continental 
advices  are  unchanged. 


COALS.— 'June  25. 
East  Wy lam,  29J,;  Hastings  Hartley,  2qs.  yd.;    Walls 
End   Tunstall,    31J.    3./.  ;    Walls   End  Tees,   33J.  30*. — 
Ships  at  market,  13 ;  sold,  12  ;  unsold,  1  ;  at  sea,  20. 
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The  Improvement  of  Pastures. 

AFTER    CARRYING    YOUR    HAY,    SOW 

SUTTONS'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  FINE 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS.  This  Mixture,  sown  after  the  Hay 
is  carried,  will  greatly  improve  meadows  or  pastures  deficient  in 
bottom  herbage.  Quantity  required  per  acre,  6  to  12  lb.  Price  qd. 
per  lb.  1  80s.  per  cwt. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

As  sown  in  the  Grounds  of 
The  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  LONDON  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

As  well  as  the 
rRINCITAL  ESTATES  in  the  KINGDOM, 

And 
The  SEVERAL  ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 
Trices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,    Reading. 


SUTTONS'        SWEDE 
AND   TURNIP    SEEDS 
for  present  sowing; 
IMPROVED  HARDY'  WHITE  SWEDE, 
RIVERS'  STUBBLE  SWEDE, 
QUEEN  of  SWEDES. 


5g 


C  > 
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SUTTONS'    EARLY    SIXAVEEKS    TURNIP,      the     forwardest 

known,  comes  off  in  good  time  for  Wheat  sowing. 
SUTTONS'  IMPERIAL  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  the  best  for 

the  main  crop. 
SUTTONS'   LINCOLNSHIRE    RED  PARAGON  TURNIP,  lor 

early  feeding. 
STRATTON'S  HARDY  GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP,  very  hardy, 
for  late  feeding. 
Lowest  price  per  lb.  and  bushel  may  be  had  on  application. 
All  goods  value  20J.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 
SUTTON   AND  SONS,  the  Qu 


>  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  6ne  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
Pl'RE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

Odams's  Nitre-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn, 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


N 


■uufDMcnnsD 

ITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 

MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

CHIEF  OFFICE— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 

Chaitman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 

Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Chairman— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

LAWES'    CORN    and    GRASS    MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP  MANURE,  DISSOLVED  BONES,  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptford 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  Depots  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  tor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  are  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  (or  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices  :— 59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 22,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  • 
63,    Constitution    Street,    Leith ;    34,    Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


QYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 

k_7    The  "Jet  d'Eau,"a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe.  r  j     »  t. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free.  No.  1,  135.;  No  2,  151.  6d.;  No.  3,  i8s.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER.  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Synn^es. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


NEW    SEEDS 

FOR 

SUMMER  and  AUTUMN  SOWING. 


NEW    QUEEN    ONION.— This    new    and    distinct 

variety,  il  sown  in  July,  will  produce  Onions  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until 
the  following  autumn.    Sold  only  in  sealed  packets,  11.  6d.  each. 

CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA    and 
do.  do.  do.         ALBA.— 

The  above  two  varieties  arc  new,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an  elegant  cup  round 
the  base  of  the  bell,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
corolla.  This  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and  effective  as  a 
single  specimen  border  plant.  Sold  only  in  sealed  packets, 
is.  6d.  each. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGG1NS  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars  and  Testimonials   apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  3gA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


BARNARD.  BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 

NORFOLK   IRONWORKS, 
NORWICH. 


Patent  Noiseless  Lawn  Mowers. 


To  Cut 

6  in. 

8  in. 

10  in. 

1    12  in.  1    14  in. 

16  in. 

1    18  in 

45*- 

Sos. 

•JOS. 

|     oos.    \    libs. 

130J. 

1   140s. 

Improved  Geared  Lawn  Mowers. 

To  Cut 
10  in.  I  12  in.  I  14  m.  |  16  in.  I  18  in.  I  20  in.  I  22  m.  I  24  m. 
70J.     I  90J.    I  nor.  j  130J.  I  140J.  [  150J.  I  i6oj.  I  i8oj. 


ttage  Lawn  Mowers, 

6  in.       ,8  in. 
2S*-             35*-      1 

10  in 
45'- 

To  Cut 


Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Mesh  WIRE  NETTING, 

Single  and  Double  Cylinder  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE  REELS,  CHAIRS,  &c, 

And  all  Garden  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  upon  application. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PTJMPS   and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  long 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estates  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chats  worth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Scat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c. ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  :  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  arc  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  &c,  containing  full  information  concerning  sizes, 
prices,  &c. 

35.  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, tooi,;  Petersburgh,  6or.  and  801.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  501., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30s.,  and  35J.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  xAd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  3l£d.,  41!,  4&a.,  and  sJ^d. 
7a    „           „                 „        4%d,t  5%d.,  6d,,  6\4d.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and  Hag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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JNEWLANDS  and  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to 
•  their  List  of  Articles  used  by  Horticulturists  and  others,  viz.  :— 
SHADING  MATERIAL,  NETTING,  RUSSIAN  MATS,  FIBRE 
for  Tying,  GARDEN  and  LAWN  TENTS,  LINES  and  TWINE, 
ROPES.iCANVAS,  SACKS,   &c. 

48a,  New  Oxford  Street,  W. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &.C.,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls-in  /a.  3,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.,  376.  Strand,   London,   W.C. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c. -TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  a  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  sos.  ;  4  yards  wide,  bd.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
20s.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d,  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  11.  per  yard  ;  ^i-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  if.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s. 6d.  and  ys.td.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  and  7.  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the    cheapest  and  most 
durable,  id.   per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  350,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  applicatic 
Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  / 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DO  MO."— 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmorc  and  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  of 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied, 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

is.  tod.  per  yard. 

3s.     2d.  per  yard. 

31.  iod.  per  yard. 

..  ..ide,  70  yards  long,  6*\d.  loZ%d.  peryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS  do.    do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7%d.   and 

oiid.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T,  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 

Street.  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Two  yards  wide 
Three  yards  wide 
Four  yards  wide 
SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  ^ 


BELL  &  THORPE 

Beg  to  call  special  attention  to  their 

NEW  IMPERISHABLE  LABELS, 

Which  have  been  pronounced  by  all  Practical  Judges 
to  be  a  Most  Important  Invention, 

Not  only  for  Horticulture,  but  for  all  other  purposes  where 
Permanent  Labels  are  required.  They  are  composed  of  a  white 
lustrous  metal,  which  withstands  the  action  of  the  WEATHER,  and 
are  quite  unaffected  by  either  heat  or  cold.  Catalogues  supplied 
on  application. 

Extra  First  Prize  awarded  at  the  Warwickshire  Horticultural 
Society,  Birmingham,  June,  1873. 

Highly  Commended,  Glasgow,  June,  1873. 

PADDOCK.    NURSERY,   STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Rower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery 
men  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice.  ,      „     _      .  ,r  „_ 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Tht  BuildmeMatertaU  of 
Nottinghamshire:-" "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Perm.an  Marls,  «£ich  overlay 
the  Lower  Mainesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay  I Z :hl  v  chafed  with  peroxide  of  iron;  ,t  consequently  produces 
very  'durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell  by  Mr. 
San  key,     for     the     manufacture     of     earthenware,    principally    for 

HfSU  Pri«  ^FiVst-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  1866;  also,  First  class  Certificate 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1807. 
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GAS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  EATH,  £6  155. 
(Ten  percent,  advance.1 
G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee,     «,    Old     Bailey,     E.C.;     and 
58,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


WH.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 
•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— j.  d. 

3feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,       glazed,  :6-oz.  good  sheet  glass       . .        ..70 

6  feet  „  H       2  inches  thick,  unglazed       5    o 

1,  11  glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ■■  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 

N     VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
•         Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,    Horley 
Surrey.  N.E.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH   PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.Beaisd), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  ot  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  arc  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 


at     the     Grand    National 


A     FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  oi 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

£3-   TENDEES  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY   FOR   ESTIMATES   TO 

OLD   SAINT   PANCRAS   ROAD,   LONDON,   N.W. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CDMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 



EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  ami  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot- Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


June  2S,  1873.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

DESIGNED,    BUILT,    and   EFFICIENTLY    VENTILATED. 

Estimates  given    to   Architects'   Plans   and  Specifications.  A    Pamphlet    with    a  few    Illustrations,    post  free  for    ?,d. 

Illustrated  Trice  Lists  of  Cheap  and  Portable  Glasshouses  as  invented  by  the   late   Sir  Joseph  Paxton,    suitable   for  Vineries,    Peach  Houses 
Orchard  Houses,  Plant  Pits,  Cucumbers,  Pines,  &c,  free  on  application  to  address  below. 


HEREMAN  &  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne   Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

(Close  to  Piccadilly  Circus.) 

WORKS  in  LONDON,  GLOUCESTER,  COVENTRY,  ULVERSTON, 
PAISLEY,  and  ABERDEEN  only. 


Agents  for  Chapman's  Fruit  and  Flower  Cases,  &c, ;  and  for  the  Patent  Pineolium  Blinds  for  Conservatories. 

A  Handbook  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  Cultivation,  by  S.  Her  email  {of  ChaiswortK),  4I/1  edition,  price  \s. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

GREAT     SHOW     AT     BATH. 


STAND,     NO.  7. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

[Successors  to  Lynch  White], 

FOUNDERS,    IRON    MERCHANTS,    ETC, 

Exhibit  a  large  assortment  of  Boilers  for  Heating  Horticultural  and  other 
Buildings,  also  their  improved  method  of  Jointing  Pipes  and  Connections,  so 
that  any  one  can  fix  their  own  Hot- water  Apparatus  without  the  aid  of  an 
engineer. 


OLD    BARGE    WHARF,    UPPER    GROUND    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E, 


Send  postage  stamp  and  address  for  Price  List. 
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Gold  Medal,  1872. 


NO  BENT  GLASS  USED. 

FLETCHER,       LOWNDES,       AND       CO. 
(late  Howitt  &  Co.), 
13A,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  WOOD  and  IRON   HORTICUL- 
TURAL    HOUSES,    which    obtained    the    only     GOLD     MEDAL 
awarded  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  June,  1872. 

HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 


TONES'S     PATENT     "DOUBLE     L"     SADDLE 
O  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  wilh  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :■ 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

Hijjh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  '■  ". 

30  In. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

7        0        0 

20  ,, 

18  „ 

34   •• 

400 

SOO 

30    „ 

18  „ 

30  11 

500 

9        0        0 

34  II 

24   it 

34  ii 

700 

12      0      0 

34  II 

24   11 

30  i, 

850 

14     0    0 

10   q   a 

34  II 

34  11 

36  „ 

I, coo 

34  II 

48   „ 

1,400 

1,800 

20    0    0 

38  „ 

28  „ 

60   „ 

25    0    0 

30  ., 

30  ,. 

73   11 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36 1. 

36  ., 

96  „ 

4.500 

50    0    0 

48 1, 

48   „ 

108   „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  „ 

48  .. 

'44   11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT -WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HUT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


BeeMves.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  *  Sows, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  . .  o  10  6 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
supply  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15s.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By     A. 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  4<£. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee.  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR   and  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
140,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


COTTAM'S     PATENT     PORTABLE     UNITED 
COW  FITTINGS. 


Their  advantages  are— Portability,  not  fixtures,  removable  at 
pleasure ;  no  Woodwork  or  Partitions  to  impede  Ventilation  or  breed 
Vermin ;  Hay  Rick  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary ;  increased  width 
and  depth  of  Feeding  Troughs,  Water  Cistern,  and  Patent  Drop 
Cover  to  prevent  ever-gorging.  Cleanly,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
infection,  being  all  of  Iron.     Price  of  Fittings  per  Cow,  635.  Od. 

Prospectuses  free  ol  COTTAM  AND  CO.,  Ironworks,  2,  Winsley 
Street  (opposite  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.),  where  the 
above  are  exhibited,  together  with  several  important  Improvements 
in  Stable  Fittings  just  secured  by  Patent. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  SHows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  12, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   he    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


B 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
187J  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


2  inch  . , 
1 1  inch  . , 
1 5  inch  . . 
1  inch  . , 
I  inch  . . 


LiKht. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

3hd. 

4* 

s¥- 

e\d. 

5^- 

Ad. 

*¥■ 

Sid. 

l\d. 

gd. 

IS. 

is.  3d. 

is.  old. 

IS.  o.\d. 

is.  $d. 

Extra  Strong. 


6\d. 
-]\d. 

gd. 

is.  3d. 
is.  lod. 


100  yards    Carriage    Paid     to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36, 48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  3d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  u.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cask  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

lg|g"  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


A  save  s    Cacti  &c 

THE  GARDENERS'  'CHRONICLE  of  TUNE  28 
will  publish  TWO  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS,  with  description, 
of  the  Agave  and  Cacti  Houses  of  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith. 

Order  ot  MUDIE    and    SON,    Coventry  Street,  W.,  and    other 
Agents;  or  from  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  it.  HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


For  Amateur  and  Practical  Gardeners. 

Large  8vo,  cloth,  price  311.  6d.t 

'FHE    GARDENER'S     ASSISTANT  :     a    complete 

-L  Guide  to  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  &c.  By  Rorert  Thompson,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens.     Coloured  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

"The   best   compendious  treatise   on    modern   gardening," — Daily 
Telegraph. 

London  :  BLACKIE  AND  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E  C. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.     A  Re-issue  of  this  very 
beautiful    work,   the  joint    production   of  Sir  Joseph    Paxton 
and  Dr.  Ltndlev,  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  original  text  will  be  adhered  to.  but  will  be  supplemented  by 
additional  matter  (under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murrav, 
F.L.S.),  so  as  to  include  all  that  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the 
various  Plants  illustrated  and  described  by  the  Authors. 

The  FLOWER  GARDEN  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  quarto, 
at  21.  6d.t  containing  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and  two  Sheets  of  Lctler- 
press,  copiously  illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Thirty-six  Parts,  or  Three  Volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Sup- 
plementary matter. 

Part  I.  will  appear  on  July  1. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  and  by  order  of  all 
ISi>uksellers. 

Orders  for  ADVERTISEMENTS  to  be  inserted  on  the  Wrapper, 
must  be  sent  to  The  Villa  Gardener  Office,  13*.  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  Jul v, 
price  ii.,  contains  PLATES  of  MDLLE.  CECILE  BERTHOD 
ROSE,  and  two  NEW  PLATYLOMAS  ;  with  the  following 
articles  : — 

Roses  and  Rose-culture,  chap,  xvii.,  by  Mr.  W.  Paul. 

New  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Paulownia  for  the  Subtropical  Garden,  by  Mr.  G.  Wustland. 

Aquatics,  chap,  x.,  by  Mr.  W.  Buckley. 

Picea  Nordmanniana  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

The  Kaisha  Apricot,  by  Mr.  W.  Tillery. 

Onions  and  Chives,  by  Mr.  A,  Forsyth. 

Red  Hawthornden  Apple  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Summer  Carpeting  for  Rose  Beds,  by  Mr.  J.  11    Mallcson. 

A  Tricoloured  Ribbon  for  Florists,  by  Mr.  D   T.  Fish 

The  Pyramidal  Peach- 
Gardening  for  the  Labouring  Poor,  by  Mr.  A.  Forsyth. 

The  Pentsteraon,  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

The  Alexandra  Plant  House  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Mimulus  cardinalis,  by  Mr.  W.  Earley. 

Seeding  the  Stephanotis  floribunda,  by  Mr.  J.  Webster. 

Clematis  Lucie  Lemoine  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  (illustrated),  by  Kir.  F.  W,  Burbidge. 

Garden  Gossip— Obituary. 

Garden  Work  for  J  uly  :— Flowers,  by  Mr.  D  T.  Fish  ;  Fruits, 
by  Mr.  M.  Saul ;  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  W.  Earley. 
London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST.— 
The  Monthly  Numbers  for  the  present  year,  price  is.  each, 
contain  the  following  Plates,  the  majority  of  them  handsomely 
coloured  :—     THE  EARLY  ASCOT  PEACH. 

LILIUM  TIGRINUM  L1SHMANNI. 

IRIS  IBER1CA  I'ERRYANA. 

MARANTA  (CALATHEA)  MAKOYANA. 

NEW  VARIETIES  of  PICOTEE. 

YOUNG'S  NEW  WEEPING  BIRCH. 

GLADIOLUS  ALICE  WILSON. 

GEONOMA  MARTIANA  SEEMANNI. 

PRIMROSE  VIOLET  GEM. 

QUERCUS  LAURIFOLIA. 

CAMELLIA  PRINCESS  MARY. 

PRINCESS  of  WALES  PEACH. 

MDLLE.  CECILE  BERTHOD  ROSE. 

NEW  PLATYLOMAS. 

London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,   &o. 

DEANE  &  CO., 

46,  King  William  St. 
London  Bridge. 


LAWN  MOWERS  ..from  SSJ. 
GARDEN  BARROWS..  „  a2J.  bd. 
GARDEN  ROLLERS..  ,,  38J. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  SCYTHES, &c. 
SYRINGES  and  PUMPS. 
GARDEN  SEATS  and  CHAIRS. 
FLOWER  STANDS  and  VASES. 
IRON  HURDLES  and  FENCING. 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  61c. 


HOT- WATER     FITTINGS    for  T.AW'W     TVIYVnrir-B  o 

GRF.ENHOUSES,       CONSERVA-  i"vwa       JH.UW±.«Sj, 

GARDEN  ENGINES  from  66j.      Tories,  &c.  shanks',  green's,  ransom  ks,  x-,:. 

Diane's  New  Illustrated  Horticultural  Catalogue  for  1873,  post  free. 

Established    a.d.    1700.        Discount    5  per    cent,    for   cash    payments    over   £3. 

DEANE  and  CO.,   46,    KING   WILLIAM    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,    E.C. 


THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry, 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


June  28,  1S73.] 
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Notice. 
[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and   FRANCIS    INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in  all  the  London.  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  &  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Encraved  specially  for 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
gTeat  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  13,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh    ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow       ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use   JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,    LEMONADE,    LITHIA  ;     and,    for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  *'  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  Trademark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of 
R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  AND  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderaie  terms.— Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


General   Manager. 

RP.  KER  and  SON  REQUIRE  a  thoroughly 
•  practical  business  MAN,  well  acquainted  with  Nursery  Work 
and  Routine,  also  the  Laying-out  «f  Villa  Gardens,  &c— 6,  Basnett 
Street,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Propagating  and  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Applicants  to  state  age,  wages,  and  references.— 
B.  WHITHAM,  the  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport. 


WANTED,  bv  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  at  their  Branch 
Nursery,  Ealing,  a  good  FRUIT  and  ROSE  BUDDER. 
Permanent  to  a  deserving  young  Man.— Apply  to  Mr.  CANNON, 
Manager,  Ealing  Nursery,  W. 


^_^  Gardener. 

TT7ANTED,    in   the  Suburbs  of  Liverpool,    a    good 

V  V  GARDENER,  to  have  charge  of  a  Greenhouse,  Hothouse, 
vinery,  Conservatory,  and  small  Garden.  Good  wages  and  regular 
employment  will  be  given  to  a  suitable  Man.— Apply,  by  letter  only, 
with  testimonials  and  other  necessary  particulars,  to  A.  H.,  1,  India 
Buildings,  Liverpool. 


W- 

nave  good  references  from  last  place.  A  single  Man  preferred. 
»  aees  £jo  a  year,  board  and  lodging.— L.  Z  ,  Faulkner's  Lavatories, 
Ludgate  Hill  Station,  E.C. 


ANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Family,  a  good  PLAIN 

GARL>ENER.     Must  be  willing  to  make  himself  useful,  and 


XX/" ANTED,  a  good  WORKING  GARDENER,  for 
London^ We""553    P,ace-H0OPER   AND    CO.,    Covent    Garden, 


T\7"  ANTED,  an  energetic  MAN,  used  to  a  Florist's 
»  »  and  Seedsman's  Trade,  to  take  the  (Management  of  a  Retail 
Business  in  London.  One  who  could  Invest  Money  in  the  Business 
would  be  hberally  treated  with—Apply  by  letter,  stating  references 
and  where  previously  employed,  to  H.  J.,  41,  Burcr.cH  Road,  Queen's 
Road,  Peckham,  S  E. 


WANTED,  a   good   JOBBING    MAN— one  that  is 
accustomed    to    Nursery    Work.      Wages    £1    per    week.— 
G.  WALKL1NG,  College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a  MARRIED  COUPLE,  without  family. 
The  Man  required  to  attend  to  Cows,  Pigs,  Poultry,  and  make 
himself  useful  in  the  Garden  :  the  Wife  to  attend  to  the  Gate.  Good 
character  required.— Apply  by  letter  to  H.  M.,  Mr.  Birch,  Chemist, 
Church  Row,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married  ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  also  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Ten  years' 
pood  character. — A.  B.,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head). —Age  47,  married;  is  at 
liberty  to  treat  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  may  require 
a  thoroughly  experienced  person. — J.  W.,  a,  Grove  Cottages,  Nile 
Road,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 


C^ARDENER  (Head).  —  Married,  no  incumbrance; 
T  thoroughly  understands  his  duties.  Excellent  character  from 
present  situation.  Near  London  preferred.— C.  W.,  Post  Office, 
Acton,  W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  Forcing  and  General  Gardening,  also  understands  the 
Management  of  Stock,  Land,  and  Poultry.  Good  character  from 
present  employer.— T.  BROOKS,  Holbrook,  Ipswich. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
practical,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  from  child- 
hood. Leaving  through  alteration  in  the  Garden.  Can  produce  a 
first-class  Testimonial  from  present  employer. — G.  R.,  I'hursford 
Hall,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  single.— The 
Advertiser  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man,  Well  versed  in 
alt  departments;  active  and  intelligent.  Character  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation. — M.  N.,  103,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  31,  married,  no  family. — 
John  Little,  six  years  and  eight  months  Head  Gardener  to 
James  Goddard,  Esq.,  Roydon,  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  gooa  practical  Gardener. 
Highest  references  as  to  ability,  &c.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for 
leaving.— 4,  Norfolk  Street,  Globe  Road,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 


GARDENER  (Head)  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman. 
— Age  43,  married;  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of 
Grapes*.(pot  especially),  Tines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peaches,  Mush- 
rooms (especially),  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. — C.  H.  S.,  i,  Fountain  Road, 
Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  good  practical  Working  Gardener. 
— Age  38  ;  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  every  branch  of  first-class 
Gardening  in  Noblemen  s  and  Gentlemen's  Establishments  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Can  Manage  Land  and  Stock.  Excellent 
character. — A.  M.,  Post  Office,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


r|ARDENER    (Head,    Working).  — Married,    no 

VJ     family ;   thoroughly  competent    in    every   department.      Good 
character.— J.  W.,  Mr.  Cfarke,  Saddler,  North  Finchley,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept. — Age  27,  married  ;  understands  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Greenhouses,  &c.  Good  character 
from  present  and  previous  situations.— G.  F.,  Woodcote,  near  Warwick 

C~!j_ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Understands  the 
X  Management  of  Greehouse  and  Conservatory,  Early  and  Late 
Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  in  all  its  branches. 
Wife  could  attend  to  Lodge,  if  required.— H.  P.,  q,  Alexandra  Terrace, 
Alpha  Street,  Slough. 


GARDENER     (Head,    or     otherwise).  — Age     35, 
single ;    understands    Vinery,    Plants,    Forcing,    and    Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.     Good  character.— W.  PEACOCK, 

Mr,  Grimley's,  East  Bridgeford,  Notts. 

GARDENER. — Age  40,    married,    no   family;     good 
knowlegde   of    the    profession.     Good    references. — A.    B.    C, 
37,  King's  Road,  South  Norwood,  Surrey,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (age  46,  married,  no  incumbrance). — A 
Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener,  who  has  been 
with  him  for  ia  years.  He  has  had  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  Villa 
near  London,  with  7  Acres  of  Land  attached,  and  understands  Garden- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  Forcing,  Greenhouses,  Vines,  &c. — S., 
H.  Wing,  Gardener,  The  Mount,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S. 


GARDENER    (Single-handed). — A    young    Man. 
Good  character.— A.   W.,    Mr.   Matthews,  Stationer,   in.  High 
Street,  Guildford. 


GARDENER  {good  Single-handed). — Age  34, 
married  ;  has  ajjractical  knowledge  of  all  branches.  Six  years, 
good  character  from  present  employer. — T.  DEN,  5,  Mottingham 
Terrace,  Eltham,  Kent,  S.E. 

GARDENER,  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — Age  29, 
married,  two  children  ;  has  had  13  years'  good  experience,  and 
is  well  up  in  all  the  various  branches  of  Gardening.  First-class 
character.— WILLIAM  EVANS,  Foxlydiate  House,  near  Redditch, 
Worcestershire. 


GARDENER    (Second).— Age  26 ;  steady  and  per- 
severing.    Good  character,  with  reference.— S.  G.,  Post  Office, 
Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex. 


PROPAGATOR    or    FOREMAN  (Indoors).— Long 
experience   in    Hard    and    Soft-wooded    Propagating,    Grafting 
Plant  Growing,  &c.— Mr.  V.,  9,  Essenden  Terrace,  Flumstead  Road 

T>l..«..t 1      V 1 


BUDDER,  GRAFTER,  &c—  Age  30;  thorough 
knowledge  of  American  Plants,  Conifers,  Roses,  and  Out-door 
Nursery  Stock  in  general.  Would  prefer  a  situation  as  Second 
Man  in  a  large  Establishment.  Seven  years'  good  character  from  last 
employer.  —  H.  V..  Southfields  Nursery,  Peterborough  Lane 
Fulham,  S.W. 


TO  LOVERS  of  ORCHIDS.— The  Advertiser  (age  37, 
no  incumbrance)  is  in  want  of  a  situation  where  the  above  is 
required  to  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  Plants  generally  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  has  served  in  Private 
Establishments,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  principal  Nurseries  in 
London,  and  has  also  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Shows.  Twenty-two  years' experience. — W.  M-,  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER.— Possesses  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  all  bra""1" 
17,  Adolphus  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen. 

T3AINTER  and  GLAZIER.— Willing  to  make  himself 

-L     generally  useful.     Has  been  accustomed  to  work  in  a  Garden. — 
E.   NASON,  15,  Woolmonger  Street,  Northampton. 


To  Head  Gardeners. 

APPRENTICE,    in    a    first-class     Establishment.— A 
Youth,  age  16.     A  Premium  given.— Apply,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Mr.  FISHER,  Litilecote  Park,  Hungerford,  Wilts. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

ASSISTANT.— Age  21  ;  has  had  five  years'  experience 
in  the  Retail    Trade.— A.    H.,  Mr.  Sherman,  Seedsman.  E&c, 
59,  Newington  Butts,  London,  S.E. 


SHOPMAN.— Age  30;  has  had  experience  in  London 
and  Provincial  Houses  of  good  standing.  First-class  references, 
and  character  unexceptionable,— S.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  St  Son,  6, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FIREWORK     DISPLAYS 

FOR    MAJORITIES,    WEDDINGS,    PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  FETES, 

To  any  amount,   supplied  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON. 

Pyrotechnist  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

ILLUMINATION     LAMPS 

AND    CHINESE    LANTERNS 

Upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  for  Garden 

Parties  and  Fetes, 

Effectively    arranged    by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

Of  15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


BALLOONS 

Of  all  Sizes  and  Shapes,  to  ascend  with  Magnesium 

Lights,  and  other  pleasing  Fireworks, 

FLYING  ELEPHANTS,  ZEBRAS,  and  PIGS, 

The  most  unlikely  of  all  things  to  fly.      Causing  roars  of 

laughter.     Supplied  in  any  quantity  by 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15,  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 
LONDON. 


FIREWORK    DISPLAYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL   DESIGNS    FOR 

Floral  Fetes,  Agricultural  Shows,   Regattai,  Foresters', 

Odd  Fellows',  and  Temperance  Societies,  £r*c. 

No  Fete  can  finish  better  than  with  a  good  display  of  Fireworks. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

JAMES    PAIN, 

15.  HEYGATE  STREET,  WALWORTH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  every  description  of  Fireworks. 


PURE   MALT   SCOTCH  WHISKY,  five  years  old, 
20J.  per  gallon,  405.  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  genuine  article,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
HAVANA  CIGARS,  imported  direct;  selections  from  all  the  best 
manufactories.     List  of  brands  and  prices  on  application.     A  saving 
is  effected  of  at   least   10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  direct  from   the 
importers. 

Sample  packets  of  GENUINE    HAVANA  CIGARS,  45.,  51,  and 
61.  each,  post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  Stamps  or  Post  Ollice  Order. 

Orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards,  sent  carriage  paid  to  Station* 

on  the  L.  and  N.-W.  and  G.  N.  Railways,  and  to  all  Ports  in  the  United 

Kingdom  having  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow. 

Trial  Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

GEORGE    ELPHICK     and    CO.,  Cigar    Importers    and    Wine 

Merchants,  174,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

(ALFRED  W.  ELPHICK,  Manager.) 


KINAHAN'S    .     LL    .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM     OF     IRISH     WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.      Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  go,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


UPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       ALE, 

Ty"M.     YOUNGER    AND     CO. 

Established   1749. 

T      N     D     I     A          PAL 

E          ALE, 

WM.     YOUNGER    AND     CO. 

Established   1749. 

17      D     I      N     B      U      R     G 

H           ALE, 

w 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh- 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 


PILLS, 


In  boxes  at  u.  ij^d.,  2s.  Qd.,  ar.  6d.t  and  iij. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i'j.t  ,  21    q.i.,  41   6d.,  and  lit. 


>ARR'S   LIFE   PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  PILLS  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desired— "a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Bodv."  Sold  by  all 
Chemists,  


DR.     LOCOCK'S     PULMONIC    WAFERS.  — Mr. 
Hayland,  Chemist,  20,  High  Ousegate,  York,  writes  :— "  I'.have 
sold  the  Wafers  for  more  than  25  years,  and  my  own  relatives  and  cus- 
tnm<"rs    i'ive  testimony  to   the  good   they  hare  derived  from  them.' 
r __!?'*•  •_  f L_    *^-<j^  Tu-n^*   AH.r>;n>.   "nd  all 


They  give  instant  relief  to  Couifhs,  Co!ds,  Throat  Aflections 
Bronchial  Disorders.     Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  V.  i%d.  per  b 


box. 
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IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 


PATRONIZED   BY 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN 

ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS. 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 


AND    MOST    OF    THE    NOBILITY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Upwards   of  65,000   of  the  above  Machines  have  been   Sold  since  tlie  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut     S  inches      ...      ^2  10    0 

To  cut  12  inches      ...      ^4  15 

0 

„        10        „         ...        3  10    0 
DONKEY  and  PC 

14        „          ...         5   16 

0 

>NY  MACHINES. 

To  cut  26  inches      ...    £15     0    0 

Leather      Boots      for 

„        23        „         ...       17    0    0 

Donkey £1     0 

0 

„        30       „         ...       IS  10    0 

Ditto  for  Pony          ...         14 

0 

To  cut  16  ins.  £6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn. 
„  iS  „  S  oManandBoy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  £9  oManandlioy. 
m      20    „       8  10        „        „       I        „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


HORSE   MACHINES. 


To  cut  30  inches 

...,£22     0    0 

To  cut  48  inches 

...     26    0    0 

Leather        Boots 

„       42      „ 

...     30    0    0 

Horse 

-£34    o    ° 

for 
...        190 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot/and. 

THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  general 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  report 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  which 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS,  and  when  the  grass  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.  The  Grass  Box  is  also  made  considerably  larger, 
and  does  not  require  emptying  as  often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  over  all  others  for  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND   HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS:- 

ist,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being  free  and  easily  accessible. 

2d,    They  are  worked  zvith  much  greater  ease  than  any  other. 

2)d,    They  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

ifth,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

§tk,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,  &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  arc  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  three  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  are  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Those  who  have  LAWN  MOWERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  Staff  of  Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

thomas'greenTnd  son, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  6c  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  5J.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     nx.  tid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £i  3J.  \od. 
Post   Office    Orders   to   be   made  payable   to   WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41.    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

The  "Gardeners'  chronicle"  In  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  /i  6s. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —The 
Council^  desire  the  SERVICES  of  an  efficient  UNDER- 
SECRETARY; salary,  ^300  per  annum,  and  a  guarantee  for  £1000 
required.  Applications,  enclosing  testimonials  and  stating  age,  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  July  12,  addressed,  the  SECRETARY,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  and  endorsed, 
"Application  for  Assistant  Secretaryship." 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park.— 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and 
FLORAL  TABLE  DECORATIONS,  &c,  and  EVENING  FETE, 
WEDNESDAY,  July  9.  Gates  open  from  2  to  13  P.M.  The 
Gardens.  &c,  will  be  illuminated  from  9  to  12  p.m.  Tickets  to 
be  obtained  only  at  the  Gardens  by  orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
5*.,  or  on  the  day  or  evening  of  the  Fefe,  ior.  each,  Schedules  of 
Prizes  and  further  particulars  on  application. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  HORTICULTURAL  and 
GRAND  ROSE  SHOW,  WEDNESDAY,  July  9,  when 
Prizes  to  the  amount  of  jC25°  will  be  given.  Schedules  and  further 
inlormation  may  be  obtained  of W.  PALLET!*,  Secretary'. 


STAMFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  GRAND  SHOW  of  ROSES,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  and 
VEGETABLES  (open  to  all  England)  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY, 
July  a  A  POULTRY  SHOW  will  also  be  held  in  connection  there- 
with. £250  will  be  oflcred  in  Priies,  including  seven  Silver  Cups, 
j£go  for  Roses,  £j$  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  £10  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  a  Lawn  Mower  for  Hand,  Bouquets,  &c.  The  Band 
of  Her  Majesty's  Grenadier  Guards,  under  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  will 
attend.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Hon. 
Sec,  Stamford. 


FRO  ME  AMATEUR  ROSE  CLUB.— The 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  ol  the  CLUB  will  be  held  at 
Frome,  on  THURSDAY,  July  10. 

Open  Priies  for  Nurserymen  and  Others:— For  the  best  Roses, 
34  distinct  varieties,  3  blooms  ol  each  variety — tst  Prize,  £5  ;  2d,  £2  ; 
3d,  £t.  No  entrance  fee.  For  the  best  12  Blooms,  ol  any  variety  of 
Rose,  £2,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5*.  each.  The  Rules  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows  will  be  observed.  Roses  to  be  delivered 
at  1  p.m.  ;  Exhibition  to  close  at  6  p.m. 

North  End.  Frome.  ALFRED  PARSONS,  Hon.  Sec. 


EALING.  ACTON,  and  HANWELL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.-The  NEXT  EXHIBITION  will 
be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  The  Elms,  Acton,  the  residence  of  C.  O. 
Ledward,  Esq. .on  THURSDAY,  July  10.  The  following  Prizes  are 
offered  for  Roses,  the  competition  open  to  all  England  : — 

Forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  (Open)  — 
IK  Prize,  £7:  2d,  £-)■  ?d,  £3. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct,  as  cut  from  the  tree  (Amateurs  only)— 
1st  Prize,  £3  3J. ;  2d,  £2  is. 

.„  No  Entrance  Fee. 

ENTRIES  to  be  made  to  ALEXANDER  TONES.  Esq.,  Hon. 
Secretary,  Netherleigh  House,  Matlock  Lane,  Ealing,  W.,  by 
TUESDAY,  July  8,  of  whom  Schedules  can  be  obtained. 


GRAND  SHOW  of  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES,  to  be  held  at  HITCHIN.on  JULY  24,  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  1,  in  connection  with  the  Hertford- 
shire Agricultural  Horse  and  Poultry  Show.  Schedule  of  Prizes, 
J?.m„sl'?n.  *-  A-  °Pen  l0  a,L  For  Schedules  of  Prizes,  apply  to  Mr. 
W.  LUCAS,  Hon.  Sec.,  Hitchin. 

Judges:— Messrs.  Budd,  Dean,  Fish  and  Wiggins.     For  Cottagers* 
Class— Messrs.  Bnmms  and  Bunney. 


U  BLI N      INDUSTRIAL     EXHIBITION.— The 

GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW  will  take  place 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  9  and  10.  Schedules  of 
Prizes   and   all  information  can  now  be  obtained   on   application   to 

C.    li     Wool',   Dublin    IiHlustn.il    Exhibilk.n,    Dublin. 

LAY    CROSS    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

SHOW,  TUESDAY,  August  12.  Prizes  £280.  Schedules  on 
application  to  T    ct^..  t  *ur.    o 

Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield.  J'  STOLLAKD,  Secretary. 


D 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE  and  EAST  SOMERSET 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHI- 
BITION of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Weston-super-Mare,  011 
TUESDAY,  August  ia. 

Upwards  of  ONE    HUNDRED    and    FIFTY    POUNDS  will  be 
given  in  PRIZES. 

The  Royal  Marine  and  Italian  Bands  have  been  engaged. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
LOFTUS  R.  R1CKETTS,  Esq., 1  Hon. 
Weston-super-Mare.         Mr.  FELIX  THOMAS,  J  Sees. 


Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 

A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  will  be  held  in  the  SHOW 
GROUND,  at  EVESHAM.  AUGUST  12,  13,  and  14,  when  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  £150  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  CLOSE 
AUGUST  5.  For  List  of  Prizes  and  Rules,  &c.  apply  to  ALBERT 
BUCK,  Secretary.  Worcester;  or  to  J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Hon.  Sec.  to 
Horticultural  Show.  26,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE         HORTICULTURAL 

V J  SOCI ETY.— The  ELEVENTH  AN NUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  Sec,  will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  2a  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition,  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  are  offered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASKELL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


Notice. 

APPLEBY  TESTIMONIAL  FUND.  —  Mr.  W. 
Smythe.  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Secretary  to  the  above, 
begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  that,  the  Notice  having  been  so  short, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  present  the  Testimonial  at  the  Great  Show  at 
Bath.  It  is  now  intended  to  present  it  at  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  Fruits  at  Manchester  on  September  3.  Mr.  Smythe 
begs  to  inform  the  Committee  and  Subscribers  that  the  LIST  will 
CLOSE  on  AUGUST  20. 
I Air.  W.  SMYTHE.  Elmham  Hall.  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


-i-*Of)  REWARD  will  be  paid  to  any  Person  that  shall 

c*J&\J     give  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  Conviction  of 
the  Thief  or  Thieves  who,  at  the  Bath  Show,   STOLE  Messrs.  BELL 
and    THORPE'S    NEW    PELARGONIUMS— Mrs.    Carr,    Happy 
Thought,  and  five  others. 
The  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. — July  2. 


JAMES    IVERY  and    SON    beg    to    announce   that 
Mr.  HENRY  APPLEBY  is  NO  LONGER  in  their  EMPLOY; 
they  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  all  communications  being  addressed 
DIRECT  to  the  FIRM. 
Dorking  Nursery. — June. 


Notice. 

PILTDOWN  NURSERIES,  near   UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

FREDERICK   and   GEORGE    MITCHELL,    Sons 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  beg  to  announce  that  the  BUSI- 
NESS  will   be  carried   on   under  the   name    and    style    of   JAMES 
MITCHELL  and  SONS. 
CATALOGUES  of  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  free  on  application. 

ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and  most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  t$s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S    LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  M  arGchal  N  iel 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON. 


1872. 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  K"      ' 


Copies  can  now 
s  Acre,  near  Hereford, 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 
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EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading 


EBB'S   NEW. GIANT    POLYANTHUS,    Florist 

Flower.and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  01  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

ouble  whiteTgeranium,  alba_plena. 

Post  free  for  30  Stamps. 
EDWARD  and  JOHN  PERKINS,  Leamington. 


Dr.  Denny's  Zonal  Geraniums,  Second  Set. 

JOHN  COPELIN  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  early 
in  August  send  out  a  set  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  Dr.  Denny, 
distinct  from  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  set  sent  out  in  1871. 
Specimen  Plants  of  the  varieties  (which  will  be  delivered  in  rotation 
as  ordered),  may  be  seen  at  > 

J.  COPELIN'S  Nurseries,  Tyssen  Street,  West  Hackney,  N. 
Descriptive   CATALOGUES   forwarded   post  free  on  application. 


Verbenas,  Tricolor  Geraniums,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  strong-rooted  Cuttings 
of  Purple,  White,  and  Scarlet  VERBENAS,  6s.  per  100,  501. 
per  1000;  GERANIUMS— Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  per  dozen,  Mr,  per  100; 
Sir  R  Napier,  very  fine,  y.  per  dozen ;  May  Queen,  Silver  Variegated, 
12s.  per  100;  Vesuvius,  12s.  per  100.  Package  included.  Terms  cash. 
Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


Primula  japonica. 

THOMAS  KENNEDY  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Dumfries,  have  a  splendid  Stock  of  the  above, 
raised  Irom  the  seed  of  two  of  the  choicest  varieties  (bright  crimson 
and  dark  purple),  and  are  now  selling  strong  and  well-established 
plants,  3  to  s  inches  high,  in  3-inch  pots,  at  181.  per  dozen.  The  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 


To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THOMAS  FILMER,  late  of  the  Firm  of  Filmer  & 
Monro,  is  open  to  receive  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  &c.  to  SELL 
on  COMMISSION. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C— June  24. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  33S.  lliffh  Holborn,  London. 

IP      G.   HENDERSON    and    SON,   the  Wellington 
Li  •  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood.  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds7*& 

CJ.     BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•    Hlackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

TEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S   Nursery,  "T^"," Faubourg 

f)  de  Bruxellcs,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILIiERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    And   SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of    GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgatc  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6s.  per  too,  501.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4*  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede      Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


DIANTHUS   HIGH   CLERE.— The  finest    Herba- 
ceous plant  in  cultivation  either   for  Growing  in  pots   or   Cut 
Wooms  for  Exhibition  purposes,  or.  per  doz.     Usual  Trade  allowance. 
E.  and  J.  PERKINS,  Lcamingtoi 


PINES     for    SALE.  — Eighty    strong    Fruiting    and 
Succession  Plants,  nf  good  sorts.     For  names  and  price  apply  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 

pHEAP     SURPLUS    STOCK  of    ASTERS. 

VJ     PHLOXES,    STOCKS,    and    CALCEOLARIAS,    best    sorts, 
strong  Plants,  2s.  6d.  per  100  :  must  be  sold. 

T.   L.   MAYOS.   Floral  Nurseries   nesr  Hereford. 


JOSEPH      BAUMANN.      Nurseryman.     Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  100  CAMELLIAS,  in  good  sorts,  without 
flower  buds,  at  £$,  £g,  and  £6. 

100  CAMELLIA  STOCKS,  at  £1  10s. 

ORCHIDS. — For  SALE,  at  a  very  low'price,  a  small 
Collection,  well  suited  to  Amateurs  commencing  or  enlarging  a 
Collection.     For  particulars  apply  to 

W.   F.  BOFF,  Nurseryman,  &c.,  Islington,  London,  N. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


Ferns    Ferns   Ferns 
rpEN  HUNDRED  beautiful'  hardy'  North   American 

_L    FERNS,   in  25  of  the    best   varieties,   carefully   packed,   many 
varieties  new  to  England,  for  ^10.    Terms  cash  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Send  at  once  to  J.  DORMER,  6r,  Ellison  Street,  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  North  America. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLTNG  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1862,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Vienna,  [GUT  TONS'      GRASS      SEED  S.— 

1873.  I  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Reouest  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs   SufTONS"  extensive  display   of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS,  GRASSES,    ROOTS,  MODELS,  Sic, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment.  Reading. 

London,  I  T\yf"ESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I   1*1     consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Qaeen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


sl 


1867.  I  O  SOILS.  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to  ■ 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading.  Berks. 


Lilium  auratum  for  1874. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co. ,  Yokohama,  Japan,  will, 
from  this  date  up  to  October  r,  be  ready  to  cmtract  to  supply  any 
number  of  imported  Bulbs  of  this  beauteous  LI  LY,  in  cases  contain- 
ing on  an  average  200  bulbs  each — to  be  delivered  in  January, 
February,  and  March  next,  either  at  their  own  or  purchaser's  risk. 
Terms  on  application. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.      Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


R 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

NOW  is  the  PROPER  TIME  for  PLANTING. 

and  F.  ALLUM,    Nurserymen.  Tamworth,  are 

•     prepared  to  supply  Stuart  &  Mein's  splendid  variety  (true), 
g  plants,  at  is.  per  six  score.     No  charge  lor  packing.     Send 


strong  plants 


GERANIUMS. 
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Ms. 


HORTICULTURISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 
The  Pine-Apple   Nursery. 
THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgware  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


BUTTONS' 

-flowefTseeds 


choice 
for    present     sowing— post     free. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  PRIMULA    I-TMBRIATA.— This   has   been 
most  carefully  selected  from  the  best  flowers,  remarkable  for  their 
richness  of  colour  and  fine  form.     Price  21.  bd.  per  packet. 
Dobsons",   Williams',   and    other    strains  can    be   supplied   at   the 
advertised  prices ;  and  mixed  varieties  at  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

SUTTONS'     SUPERB    CINERARIA— This    will    be     found    un- 
equalled by  any  in  cultivation,  the  seed  having  been  saved  from 
the  finest  named  varieties  only.     Price  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pkt. 
Dobsons'  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the  advertised  prices. 

SUTTONS' SUPERB  CALCEOLARIA.— Our  stock  of  this  lavourue 

freenhouse   flower  has  been  saved   from  the  finest  strains  only. 
'rice  as.  6d.  per  packet. 
Dobsons',  James',  Thomas',  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the 
advertised  prices. 

Complete  particulars  of  other  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present 
sowing,  with  Instructions  on  Cultivation,  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsrm  n  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Odams's  Nitro-phospliate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Com, 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE, 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  {Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.— JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Ciutirntan— John  Knowles,  Esq. 

L  AWES'    CORN    and    GRASS    MANURE 
now  ready  for  delivery. 
LAWES' TURNIP   MANURE,   DISSOLVED   BONES,   SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of  LIME. 
LAWES'  POTATO,  MANGEL,    BARLEY,  WHEAT,    and  OAT 

MANURES. 
LAWES'  CONCENTRATED  CORN  and  GRASS  MANURES. 

The  Company  having  purchased  the  Business  carried  on  by  Mr 
Lawes  for  so  many  years,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
above  Manures. 

The  Manures  can  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Works  at  Deptrord 
and  Barking  Creeks,  or  through  the  DepOts  at  the  Ports  and  Railway 
Stations  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  Company  have  retained  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Lawes  lor  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  their  Manures  will  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction.  They  arc  determined  to  send  out 
Manures  of  the  highest  quality  only,  and  no  expense  or  trouble 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  same  high  position  which 
they  have  occupied  in  the  past. 

Orders  for  Manures,  ana  applications  for  Agencies  in  unrepresented 
districts,  should  be  sent  in  at  once 

H.  R.  CHASTON,  Manager  and  Director. 
Head  Offices  1—59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :— 32,  Eden   Quay,  Dublin  ;    Market  Street,  Shrewsbury  ; 
63,     Constitution     Street,     Lcith ;    34,     Market    Street,    Aberdeen  ; 
Cumberland  Road,  Bristol. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  IJ11NKS. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    or    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  flsc 
Ii6,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


NEW    SEEDS 

FOR 

SUMMER  and  AUTUMN  SOWING. 


NEW    QUEEN    ONION.— This    new    and    distinct 

variety,  il  sown  in  July,  will  produce  Onions  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until 
the  following  autumn.    Sold  only  in  sealed  packets,  li.  6d  each 


CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA    and 
do.  do.  do.        ALBA.— 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an  elegant  cup  round 
the  base  of  the  bell,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
corolla.  This  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and  effective  as  a 
single  specimen  border  plant.  Sold  only  in  sealed  packets, 
1*.  6d.  each. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED   GROWERS   AND  MERCHANTS, 

SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


z>l"l^'eo 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOBLS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

As  sown  in  the  Grounds  of 
The  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  LONDON  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

As  well  as  the 
PRINCIPAL  ESTATES  in  the  KINGDOM, 

And 
The  SEVERAL  ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Royal   Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


GRASS   SEEDS   FOR   ALL   SOILS. 

Forty  years'  practical  experience  enables  us  to  prepare  Mixtures  for 
every  description  of  Soil. 

The  Improvement  of  Pastures. 

AFTER    CARRYING    YOUR    HAY,    SOW 

SUTTONS*  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  FINE 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS.  This  Mixture,  sown  after  the  Hay 
is  carried,  will  greatly  improve  meadows  or  pastures  deficient  in 
bottom  herbage.  Quantity  required  per  acre,  6  to  12  lb.  Price  orf. 
per  lb.,  Soj.  per  cwt. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


TURNIP  SEEDS  for  PRESENT  SOWING. 


3I 


C  > 

T3 


SUTTONS'    EARLY    SIX-WEEKS    TURNIP,      the     forwardest 

known,  comes  off  in  good  time  for  Wheat  sowing. 
SUTTONS'  IMPERIAL  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  the  best  for 

the  main  crop. 
SUTTONS'   LINCOLNSHIRE    RED  PARAGON  TURNIP,  (or 

early  feeding. 

STRATTON'S  HARDY  GREEN  ROUND  TURNIP,  my  hardy, 

for  late  feeding. 

Lowest  price  per  lb,  and  bushel  may  be  had  on  application. 

All  goods  value  2os.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

SUTTUN  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE 


*$< 


G 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green : 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  ?d.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

I    S    H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11.,  3».,  and  ioj.  6d, 


Red 

Spider, 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdalc  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  __^____— — — — 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Bell  &  Thorpe 

BEG  TO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

NEW"    IMPERISHABLE    LABELS, 

Which  have  been  pronounced  by  all  practical  judges  to  be  a  most  important  Invention,  not  only  for  Horticul- 
ture, but  for  all  other  purposes  where  Permanent  Labels  are  required.  They  are  composed  of  a  white  lustrous 
metal,  which  withstands  the  action  of  the  WEATHER,  and  are  quite  unaffected  by  either  heat  or  cold. 

CATALOGUES   supplied   on   application, 

Extra  First  Prize  awarded  at  the  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Society,  Birmingham,  June,  1873. 
Highly  Commended,  Glasgow,  June,  1873. 

PADDOCK    NURSERY,   STRATFOKD-ON-AVoN, 
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TO    HER    MAJESTY,    AND 


II.R.II.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


VISIT    OF    HIS     IMPERIAL    MAJESTY 

THE     SHAH     OF     PERSIA 


EOYAL     ALBEET     HALL. 

"We  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  what  the  poets  say  to  the  contrary,  the  Rose  gardens  of  Persia  will  not  vie  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  At  no  time,  we  suspect,  have  Floral  Decorations  been  so  lavishly  used  as  during  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
Mr.  WILLS  was  caterer,  furnishing,  in  addition  to  numerous  Palms,  Dracamas,  evergreens,  and  large  plants,  a  perfect  thicket  of  yellow  Calceolarias, 
Selaginella,  Isolepis,  and  Moneywort.  Mr.  WILLS  also  furnished  daily  the  dinner-table  decorations  at  Buckingham  Palace  during  the  sojourn  oi  the 
Shah,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Ball  at  the  Palace  decorated  the  whole  of  the  State  Apartments  with  Roses.  No  less  than  500  pot  Koses 
were  used  on  this  occasion,  intermingled  with  Hoteia  japonica  and  Selaginella." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  28. 

The  Morning  Post  of  Wednesday,  June  25,  1873,  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Albert  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  Concert  given  in 
honour  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  the  previous  night,  said,—"  Looking  down  on  that  mass  of  colour  from  the  topmost  gallery  with  the  naked  eye  was 
very  much  like  examining  a  forest  of  flowers.  Seen  through  a  good  glass,  the  view  was  divided  into  parterres,  radiant  with  colour  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  positively  grateful  to  turn  to  the  evergreens  which  were  festooned  all  round  the  boxes,  and  which  were  to  the  eyes  what  the  Palm  tree  and 
the  cool  fountain  in  the  desert  are  to  the  weary  pilgrim.  These  evergreens,  with  many  floral  decorations  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  in  the  royal  box, 
and  in  the  state  apartments,  gave  evidence  that  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  of  Mr.  Wills,  hard  by  at  Onslow  Crescent,  had  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
extensive  demands  made  upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Wills  himself,  under  whose  personal  superintendence  the  decorations  had  been  carried  out,  possesses 
excellent  taste." 

The  same  Journal  of  the  following  Friday  contained  the  paragraph  annexed:— 

"Floral  Decorations  at  Buckingham  Palace.— Since  the  stay  of  the  Shah  at  Buckingham  Palace,  His  Majesty's  apartments  have  been 
adorned  by  the  choicest  flowers,  which  have  been  renewed  from  day  to  day  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Ball  on  Wednesday  night,  the  floral 
decorations  were  of  the  most  brilliant  nature.  The  flower  principally  used  was  the  Rose,  nearly  600  pots  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  this  favourite 
plant  having  been  placed  with  the  utmost  skill  in  the  different  state  apartments  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter 
Garden,  Onslow  Crescent,  who  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  occasion,  and  who  has  also  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  adorning  the  apartments  and  dinner-table  of  the  Shah.  The  choice  of  the  Rose  as  the  chief  plant  used  at  the  State  Ball  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  florist  mentioned,  poets  having  always  taught  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  general  favourite 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  monarch  in  whose  honour  the  Ball  was  given." 

HEB     MAJESTY'S     STATE     BALL. 

"The  Floral  Decorations.— The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated,  the  whole  of  the  State  Apartments  being,  as  it  were,  ^parterre  of 
flowers — those  flowers  appropriately  but  of  one  sort,  the  favoured  Rose  of  Persia,  a  natural  yet  a  graceful  compliment  to  His  Majesty.  The  Roses 
were,  indeed,  of  the  choicest,  and  might,  it  may  fairly  be  believed,  rival  those  of  his  own  clime.  They  were  embedded  in  every  available  space  in 
natural  banks  of  green  Lycopodium,  and  appeared  as  though  they  sprang  or  grew  from  the  places  where  they  had  been  thus  artificially  and 
artistically  deposited.  Backed  by  graceful  Palms,  each  bloom  of  the  Roses  was  a  perfect  paragon  of  beauty,  and  the  whole  wafted  a  sweetness  and 
balmy  odour  which  we  shall  call  Persian  without  any  fear  of  being  more  flowery  in  language  than  the  cause  of  our  London  vivacity  at  this  moment. 
The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  had  clearly  done  its  best,  under  the  able  ordering  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow 
Crescent." — Vide  Court  Journal,  June  28,  1873. 

"  A  monarch  coming  from  the  land  of  flowers  would  doubtless  be  critical  regarding  the  floral  decorations  in  his  honour,  and  it  says  not  a  little  for 
our  English  enterprise  and  good  taste  that  the  flowers  which  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  Shah  upon  State  occasions  were  such  as  to  rival  even  those  he 
left  at  home,  while  their  arrangement  was  exceedingly  harmonious  and  artistic.  '  At  the  State  Ball,  the  Albert  Hall  reception,  and  at  other  places, 
the  task  of  preparing  the  floral  decorations  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensington,  while  from  the  same 
conservatories  came  the  magnificent  flowers  which  daily  grace  His  Majesty's  table  at  Buckingham  Palace.  At  the  State  Ball  the  whole  of  the  State 
apartments  were  decorated  with  Roses  ;  the  effect,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  was  enchanting,  and  even  the  monarch  of  the  Land  of  Roses  can 
scarcely  have  seen  a  more  magnificent  display  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Mr.  Wills,  in  fact,  achieved  a  floral  triumph  of  which  he  may  well  feel 
proud  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  private  source  that  the  taste  and  elegance  shown  in  the  decorations,  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  flowers  used, 
won  on  several  occasions  the  gracious  approval  of  His  Imperial  Majesty." — Court  Circular,  June  28,  1873. 

"The  Floral  Decorations  of  the  Ball  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  F.R.H.S.,  who  in  compliment  to  the  Shah  converted  the  state 
apartments  into  what  was  literally  a  land  of  Roses.     No  other  flowers  than  Roses  were  used  in  the  decoration,  and  the  result,  as  might_be  expected, 
was  a  triumph  of  floral  art.     Even  in   Persia,  no  such  display  of  magnificent  Roses  of  all  shades  and  descriptions  could  be  seen, 
exceedingly  striking  and  beautiful" — Court  Express,  June  28,  1S73. 


The  effect  was 


JOHN     WILLS,     F.R.H.S., 

By  Special  Appointment  Florist  and  Bouquetlot  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  Artistic  Floral  Decorator,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY  AND  WINTER  GARDEN,  ONSLOW  CRESCENT,  ONSLOW  SQUARE. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Bouquet  Department  !— 

EXHIBITION    ROAD,  near  the  SOUTH    KENSINGTON    RAILWAY   STATION. 
BRIDAL,    OPERA,    AND    OTHER    BOUQUETS. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  J.  Wills'  business  as  an  Artistic  Floral  Decorator  and  Bouquetist  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  of  his  having, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  supplied  in  one  order  on  the  same  day  1,000  handsome  Bouquets  for  Ladies,  and  3,000  Coat  Bouquets  for  Gentlemen. 
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ORMSON'S  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent 
quality  enables  H.  ORMSON  to  say  that  his 

WOOD-FRAMED      HOTHOUSES 

WILL    LAST   100    YEARS. 

H.  ORMSON  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many  years' 
experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  gives  him 
confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose  without  risk  of 
disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES,  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs,  Built,  Heated, 
and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 


MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS  HEATED   BY  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled, 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF     THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans   and  Estimates   on   application^    and   Estimates  given  for  Architects'    Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER    TO   HER   MAJESTY,    AND   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS   ENGINEER    TO    THE    COMMISSIONERS    OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KINGS    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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HCANNELL  respectfully  requests  that 
•   Amateurs  who  have  really  first-class  improved 
Strains      of     FLORISTS"      FLOWER     SEEDS    or 
SEEDLINGS,  will  scud  Specimens,  Sc,  of  the  same  to 
The  Nurseries,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

ZONAL  CANNELL'S  MASTER  CHRISTINE.- 
This  Geranium  is  now  in  such  splendid  condition  in  my  Nursery 
that  it  is  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  valuable  and  model- 
like Geranium  ever  sent  out.  Flants  in  full  bloom,  is.  each,  10s.  per 
dozen,  751.  per  100. 

New      Florist      Flowers    and     Florist     Flower     Seed     Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nukseryman  and  Seed  MER- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Faradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London-  N"  Per  packet.-*,  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams*  Queen  of  Whites  . .  5  0 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  6rf.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  KIMBRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..26 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6rf.,  a j.  (id.,  35.  W.,  and  5  o 
Weather-ill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

is.  6d.,  2s.  (at.,  3*.  6.f.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN  ..  is.  6tf,,  2s.  6a*. ,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain  ..         ..  is.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6o*.  and    2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new a    6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new a    6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White  is.  6J.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    21.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders"  fine  dark  variety        10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,   Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Tacsonia  eioniensls. 

MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and  CO.  can  offer 
nice  Plants  of  the  above  at  from  jr.  6o\  to  5s.  each. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Tea  Roses 
TVT  ESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  have  3000 

-*-*-*■    NIPHETOS    to  ofler,  and    are   prepared    to   execute    orders 
for   them  ;  also  for  any  quantity  of  all  the  other  best  and   newest 
varieties.     Names  and  prices  on  application. 
Royal   Nurseries,   Ascot,   Berks. 

Now  Ready  to  send  out, 

MEW    HARDY   VERBENA    (Verbena    montana).- 

-*-  7  The  above  novelty  has  been  received  from  America.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  planted  out  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  it  has  stood  for  two  years  without  the  slightest  injury 
from  a  Canadian  winter.  A  few  weeks  after  the  snow  disappears  it 
commences  flowering,  and  continues  to  do  so  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  of  strong  habit,  throwing  a  profusion  of  flowers  ofarosy  pink 
colour.     Plants,  is.  each,  ox  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO..  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  plants  of  their  unrivalled  strain 
of  CINERARIAS,  which  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  Public 
through  repeated  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  - 

Single  plants        2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  6o".  each. 

Collection  of  12  best  varieties      31s.  6a". 

Also  Seed  of  the  above  : — 
First  Quality  ..         ..     31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Second  quality      . .         . .     2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

BOUVARDIA  VREELANDII,  as  a  Bedding  Plant. 
— This  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  so  universally  admired  for 
greenhouse  cultivation,  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  bedding  out. 
If  placed  in  a  rich  border  about  the  middle  of  May  it  will  very 
speedily  become  a  mass  of  flowers,  retaining  its  beauty  till  late  in 
iht  autumn  ;  the  plants,  if  then  lifted  and  protected,  will  continue 
to  bloom  some  months,     is.  each,  qs.  per  dozen,  £3  per  100. 

JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO..  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 
"jVTESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer 

XTX  to  the  Public  the  above  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers,  as  the 
name  indicates,  arc  of  the  purest  white.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  throws  its  flowers  outside  the  foliage, 
thus  making  it  always  attractive.  It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  France,  which  will  make  it  invaluable  for  sub- 
tropical planting  in  this  climate. 

Dwarf  plants  2s.  6a*  to    5s.  each. 

rine  Standards       10s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


JOHN   H,   LEY, 


EXOTIC   NURSERY.    LANSDOWNE    ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Will   be  pleased   to   send   his 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  LIST  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Stove  Plants,  and  all 
good  novelties  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  in  which  is  also  included 
names  and  prices  of  about  50  first-rate  Orchids  at  remarkably  low 
prices  (starting  from  3s.  6J.),  and  all  thoroughly  established  healthy 
plants.     As  the  stock  is  limited  early  orders  are  requested. 

For  Collections  of  Cheap  Plants,  including  only  desirable  things, 
see  small  Advertisements  of  this  and  many  previous  weeks.  All 
goods  delivered  free  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  in  London,  and 
all  packages  gratis  lor  cash  wiih  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

'"TWELVE    LARGE    FLOWERING    GLOXINIAS, 

-L      in   4-inch  pots.      These  will   make  plants    2  feet  across  this 

summer,  and  produce  from  20  to  50  flowers  each.     The  finest  named 

kinds,  all  distinct,  for  15s.  and  21s.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery  1  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

SIX    SPLENDID    ORCHIDS  for   One   Guinea, 
fine  healthy  plants,  flowering  size,  or  13  for  42s  r  also  rarer  kinds, 
6  for  42s.,  and  13  for  84s.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Begonia  Chambersii  superb  a, 
JOHN    H.    LEY  has  still  a  few  fine  Plants  of  this 

**  magnificent  novelty,  which  is  probably  the  finest  of  its  class. 
Its  large,  rich,  rosy-salmon  flowers  (which  are  produced  by  hundreds), 
and  its  beautiful  loliage,  render  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for 
every  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Price  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  tos.6d. 
Post-office  orders  payable  at  High  Street,  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

QIX  FINEST  NEW  PLANTS  of  this  and  last  year's 

^~J  introductions  for  One  Guinea.  None  sent  except  those  of 
sterling  value.     The  plants  are  healthy  and  well  established. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon, 

Rare  Palm,  Cocoa  Weddeliana. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  can  offer  splendid  Young  Plants   of 

'  this  beautiful  Palm,  with  from  4  to  6  leaves,  about  a  foot  high, 
growing  freely,  and  will  make  splendid  specimens  this  summer, 
2  and  3  guineas  each.  As  very  few  can  be  offered,  intending 
purchasers  will  do  well  to  order  at  once. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

TWELVE  FINEST  CALADIUMS  for  izs.  and  21;., 
in  strong  established  plants,  which  will  make  very  fine  plants 
this  season,  selected  from  25  sorts. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  £3. 
,  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  Castle  Street  Nurseries,  Salisbury,  £2. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY. 
I  SHOW  of  ROSES,  FRUIT,  &c,  JULY  a,  1873. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1.— 72  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.       (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  £6. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  St,  John's  Street  Nursery,  Colchester,  £\ 
4th,  Messrs.  J.  Mitchells  Sons,  Piltdown  Nurseries,  near  Ucklicld.^a 

Class  2.-48  ROSES,  distinct,  3  trusses  of  each.     (Nurserymen,) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,£6.  |      2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £4. 

3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurserj    "* 
4th,   *' 

Class  3.-24  ROSES,  Hybrid  Perennials  only,  distinct,  3   trusses  or 

each.      (Nurserymen,) 
ist,  Mr.  C  Turner,  £4,  |      2d,  Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  £3. 

3d,    Mr.  T.  Fraser,  Lee  Bridge  Nursery,  Ley  ton.  £2. 
,ili,  Mr.  "B.  R.  Cani.jCi. 

Class  4. — 24  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.      (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  14.  Market  Street,  Oxford,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  B,  R.  Cant,  £2.  I      4th,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  10s. 

3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1. 

Class  S.—48  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.     (Amateurs .) 
ist,  T.  Laxton,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  Stamford,  £6. 

2d,    Mr.  W.  Ingle,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Round,  Birch  Hall,  Colchester,  £4. 
3d,    Kev.  G.  Arkwright,  Pencombe  Rectory,  Herelord,  £3. 
4th,  Mr.  W.  Martin,  Shermanbury,  Sussex,  £2. 

Class  6.-36  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  £5. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  Ingle,  £3.  |      jd,    Rev.  G.  Arkwright,  £2. 

jth,  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Turkey  Mills,  Maidstone,  £1  101. 
Extra,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Charmouth,  Dorset.  • 

Class  7. — 24  ROSES,  distinct,  1  truss  of  each.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,   T-  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Turkey  Mills,  Maidstone,  £4. 
2d,    'Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  C  Quenncll,  Brentwood,  £2. 
4th,   J.  E.  Cavell.  Estj.,  Bardwelt  Villa,  Oxford,  £1. 
Extra,  Mr  F.  May,  btislcd,  near  Braintree. 


Class  8.-12  ROSES,  distinct, 


iss  of  each.      (Amateurs.) 


ist,  Mr    I.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  Henley-on-Thames,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  w.  Soder,  Gr.  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  £1  10s, 
3d,    Mr.  B.   Porter,  Gr.  10  Mrs   Benham,  Isleworth,  £1. 
4th,  Mr.  R.  Marcham,  Gr.  to  E.  Oates,  Esq.,  Iver,  Bucks,  idi. 

Class    9.— 12  ROSES  of  1871  or  1872,  single  trusses,  distinct  kinds. 

(Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £2.  I      3d,    Mr.  C  Turner,  £1. 

2d,    Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  £1  10s.  \      4th,  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  15s. 

Class  10—12  trusses  of  any  ROSE  of  1871  or  1872.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Messrs.  Faul  &  Son,  £1  10s.     |      2d,    Mr.  J.  Cranston,  £t. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  Nurseryman,  Bath,  10s. 
4th,  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  7s. 

Class  it.— 6  trusses  of  any  ROSE  of  1871  or  1872.    (Open,) 
ist,  Messrs   Paul  &  Son,  £1.  I      3d,    Mr.  J.  Keynes,  10s. 

2d,    Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  15s. 

Class  12.— Collection  of  Yellow  ROSES,  not  fewer  than  12  trusses. 

(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  £3-  I      2d,    Mr.  F.  May,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Gr.  to  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Salisbury,  £1. 
Class  13.— 12  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  ROSES,  single  trusses. 
(Amateurs  ) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Ingle,  £2.  |      2d,    Mr.  F.  May,  £1  10s. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Wakely,  Upchurch,  Kent,  £1. 
Class  14, — 12  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  ROSES,  single  trusses. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  £1  10s.  1     3d,    Mr.  J.  Keynes,  15s. 

2d,    Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £1. 

Class  15.— 6  Tea-scented  ROSES,  single  truss,  in  bud.    (Open  ) 
tst,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  15s. 

2d,    Mr.  P.  Bennet,  Gr.  to  W.  W.  Burrcll,  Esq.,  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  ioj. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  7s. 

Class  16.— 6  ROSES  (Tea  and  Noisette  excluded),  to  be  judged  for 

their  perfume.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  15s.  |     3d,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  7s. 

2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  ioj. 

Class  17.— 6  Tea  or  Noisette  ROSES,  lo  be  judged  for  their 
perfume.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  P.  Bennett,  i$s.  I      3d,    Mr.  J.  Keynes,  7s. 

2d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  10s. 

CLASS  18—12  ROSES,  distinct,  single  blooms.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1  ioj.  I     3d,    Mr.  G.  Cooling,  15s. 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Keynes,  £1. 
Class  19 — 24  ROSES,  in  pots,  not  less    than  10  varieties,  in  pots 

not  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  £6. 

2d,    Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £\. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £3. 

PRIZES  offered  by  Mr.  WM.  PAUL. 
Class  20.— 6  Blooms  of  the  NEW  ROSE,  Princess  Beatrice, 
tst,  Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq  ,  Enfield,  £2  ioj. 

PRIZES  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  CARTER  and  CO. 
Class  23.-6  Dishes  of  PEAS,  t»  include  Carter's  G.   F.  Wilson  Pea 

and  James'  Prolific  Marrow, 
rst,  Mr.  W.  Cross,  Gr.  to  J.  B.  Lousada,  Esq  ,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Brown,  Gr.  to  E.  McKenzie,  Esq  ,  Fawley  Court,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  £1  10s. 

Classes  A.  to  F.— PRIZES  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS. 

Class  A.— Collection  of  FRUIT,  in  10  distinct  kinds. 
Extra,  Mr.  G.  Sage,  Gr.  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Great  Berkhampstead,  £6. 

Class  B.— Dish  of  WHITE  GRAPES,   consisting   of  3   bunches  of 

one  or  more  kinds, 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Gr.  to  F.  Whitboum.  Esq..Loxford  Hall,  Uford,^6. 
2d,    Mr.  W.  CoTe.  Gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  W.  £4. 
3d,    Mr.  T,  Woodbridge,  Gr.   to    the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 

House,  Isleworth,  £2. 
Extra,  Mr.   M.    Walker,   Gr.    to   H.   J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 

House,  Acton,  £1. 

Class  C— Dish  of  BLACK  GRAPES,  consisting  of  3  bunches  of 

one  or  more   kinds. 
ist,   Mr    I.  Wakefield.  Leamington,  £6. 
2d,    Mr.  J-  Douglas,  £4.  |      3d,    Mr.  G    Sage,  £2. 

Exiri,  Mr.  T.  Rabone,  Gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers, 
Stafford.  £1  15s.  [£i  10s. 

Extra,  Mr.  G.  Holliday,  Gr.   to  J.    Morris,  Esq.,  Blechingly,  Surrey, 

Class  D--3  PINE  APPLES, 
ist,  Mr.  C  Rve,  Gr.  to  J.  Deacon,  Esq  ,  Tunhridge,  £6. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Ward,  Gr.  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq  ,  Bishop  Stortford,  £4. 
3d,    Mr.    G.    T.    Miles,   Gr.   to   Lord   Carrington,   Wycombe  Abbey, 

Bucks,  £7. 
Extra,  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  The  Gardens,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  £1  10s. 
Extra, Mr.  F.  Deuxberry,  The  Gardens,  Cobham  Hall,Gravesend,.£i. 

Class  E.— 6  Fruit  of  PEACH,  1  kind. 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  The  Gardens,  Tixall  Hall,  Stafford,  £5. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  T.  Miles.  £2  10s. 

3d,    Mr.  T-  Burnett,  The  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking,  £\. 
"Extra,  Mr.  T-  Beek,  Crichel  House,  Wimborne,  Dorset,  £1. 
Extra,  Mr.  G.  B.  Tillyard,  Gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby 
Park,  Lincoln,  £i. 

Class  F— 6  Fruits  of  NECTARINES,  1  kind. 

ist,  Mr  W.  Wallis,  Gr.  to  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Kirby  Hall, 
York,  £5. 

2d,    Mr.  G   Jackson.  £2  ics 

3d,  Mr  T.  Jack,  Gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex,  £1. 

Extra,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Gr.  to  Earl  Somcrs,  Eastnor  Castle,  Led- 
bury, £t. 

Extra,  Mr.  G.  B.  Tillyard,  £1. 


MISCELLANEOUS— EXTRA   PRIZES. 
Mr.  B.  S   Williams,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,   for   a   Group 

of  Miscellaneous  Plants. 
Mr.  W.   Denning,  Gr.    to   Lord    Londcsborough,    Norbiton,    Surrey, 

for  a  Group  of  Orchids  in  flower. 
Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Fulham,  for  a  Group  of  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Collection  of  Pinks. 


Roses  in  Bloom. 

WM.  PAUL  respectfully  invites  all  lovers  of  Roses  to 
inspect  the  STOCK,  which  is  now  in  FULL  BLOOM,  at  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries.  Some  thousands  of  NEW  ROSES,  many 
originated  in  the  Establishment,  may  be  seen.  Entrance  from  the 
platform,  Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Half  an  hour's 
ride  from  London. 
PAUL'S    Nurseries,   W; .miCross, 

Grape  Vines. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON   can   now 
offer  strong  growing  Canes,  capable  of  bearing  from  10  to  12 
bunches  each  in  1874,  of  the  following  kinds  : — 
BLACK   HAMBURGH,  7S.6J.  to  15s. 
MUSCAT  ..f  ALEXANDRIA       >         ,.   ,  ,. 

LADY   DOWNE'S  SEEDLING  f  7*  w.  to  101.  «. 
Also   PEACHES,   NECTARINES,   and   APRICOTS   in  pots,  ful 
of  bloom-buds,  and  fit  for  forcing,  7s.  6J.  each. 
_^^^^  Sawbridgc  worth,    Herts. 

BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS  -Kcqiim- 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  ioj.  per 
1000,  and  14  inches  at  121.  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Orange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  MELLOR, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  RALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c.  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,  &c. 
Orders  maybe  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKII'H 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ik  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  10s.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 
£■{7  i<m- 
SPRUCE  FIR,  tJ4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15J.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

^12  10s.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  W.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 

Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunhrrs,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A, 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 

Published  by  WILLIAM  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1873. 

MEETINGS     FOR    THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 


MONDAY,  July    7 — Entomological        7  P.M. 

)  Royal  Botanic  (Special  Exhibition  and 
Evening  Fete). 


Wednesday, 


OF  the  Bath  Show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  it  may  be  said  truth- 
fully that  the  end  was  better  than  the  beginning. 
It  was  so  as  regards  the  weather,  which,  unpro- 
pitious  for  visitors  on  the  opening  day,  and 
jeopardising  the  tents  towards  nightfall,  continued 
favourable,  though,  fortunately,  not  too  brilliant, 
through  the  remaining  days  on  which  the  show 
was  open.  It  was  also  so  as  regards  the 
courtesy  manifested  towards  horticulturists,  and 
which  should  always  characterise  these  gather- 
ings— so  much  so  that  our  surmise  of  last  week 
as  to  want  of  united  action  seemed  fully  justified, 
for  when  all  parties  were  brought  face  to  face 
there  was  no  want  of  cordiality,  and  the  results 
show  that  one  and  all  must  have  worked  with  a 
will  towards  securing  the  desired  issue. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that,  financially,  the 
show  has  been  thoroughly  successful.  The 
receipts  at  the  doors  on  the  respective  days  were, 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows  : — Tuesday,  £jo  ; 
Wednesday,  ,£510;  Thursday,  ,£867;  Friday, 
/408  ;  Saturday,  .£234  —  making  altogether 
,£2089,  which,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  for  the 
sale  of  tickets  (probably  about  /1500),  brings  up 
the  total  to  something  over  .£3500.  As  the 
expenses  are  lighter  than  those  at  Birmingham, 
it  is  expected  that  the  net  profits  will  be  larger 
than  at  that  show. 

There  are  some  things  which  should  be  learned 
from  the  incidents  of  the  show,  and  which, 
indeed,  might  with  advantage  have  been 
learned  from  its  predecessors.  One  is,  that 
the  continuation  of  these  monster  shows 
till  Saturday  is  so  wearisome  to  exhibitors 
that  they  ought  to  be  closed  earlier.  Another 
is,  that  more  time  must  be  given  for  staging 
and  judging,  and  to  this  end  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Tuesday  to  this  work,  admitting  only 
ticket-holders  late  in  the  afternoon.  Thirdly, 
there   should   be  an   official  tent  or   temporaiy 
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room,  which  should  be  available  (1)  for  any 
opening  ceremony  ;  (2)  for  the  judges'  luncheon, 
which  should  be  countenanced  by  such  members 
of  Council  and  of  the  local  committee  as  can 
conveniently  attend,  and  to  which  at  least  the 
principal  of  the  exhibitors  should  be  invited  ; 
and  (3)  should  serve  during  the  remainder  of  the 
show  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Fellows,  exhi- 
bitors, and  horticulturists  generally.  Fourthly, 
the  work  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  show,  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
carried  out  while  the  other  judging  is  in  progress. 
Fifthly,  the  cottagers'  show  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate as  to  entries  and  arrangements  ;  this  alone 
would  avoid  much  confusion.  Finally,  more  help 
should  be  provided  for  the  superintendent,  who 
cannot  possibly  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  whose 
overworked  staff  hitherto,  as  experience  shows, 
has  been  totally  insufficient  to  secure  the  smarten- 
ing up  of  the  show  before  the  public  is  admitted. 
We  by  no  means  imply  that  the  large  shows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  contrast  badly 
with  other  large  shows  in  this  respect.  The  fact 
is  that  the  monster  shows  throughout  the  kingdom 
have  grown  so  enormously,  that  the  amount  of 
work,  in  matters  of  detail,  to  be  got  through  in 
a  very  limited  period,  is  almost  incredible,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  more  defects  do  not  come  out ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  experience  should  not 
lead  to  improvement. 

The  daily  papers  report  that  Mr.  Henry 
Cole,  C.B.,  is  about  to  become  Acting  Com- 
missioner for  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions, with  a  salary  of  ^1000  a  year,  and  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  each  exhibition.  Mr. 
COLE  will  resign  his  appointment  as  Director  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  warmest 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Cole  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  that  establishment,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  see  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  show  the  appreciation  in  which  those 
services  are  held.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
COLE  as  Acting  Commissioner  for  the  Exhi- 
bitions may  possibly  precipitate  a  re-adjustment 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  its  landlords,  the  Commis- 
sioners ofiS5i.  If  Mr.  Cole  would  use  his 
astute  abilities  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture 
pure  and  simple,  he  might  become  as  great  a 
benefactor  to  practical  and  scientific  horti- 
culture as  he  has  been  to  art  and  social 
economy.  The  association  of  horticulture 
with  the  other  branches  of  art,  science,  and 
industry  was  and  is  in  theory  excellent,  but  in 
practice  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  worked  well. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Society  have  hitherto  in  this  matter  by  no  means 
acted  up  to  their  programme.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  looked  upon  the  Society  as  a  mere 
ornamental  appanage,  useful  for  furnishing  deco- 
rations and  flower  shows,  or  a  promenade  for 
their  visitors,  but  as  having  no  other  raison 
d'Htre.  The  exhibition  of  living  Cotton  plants 
last  year — which  was  extremely  well  done — is 
about  the  only  thing  in  which  horticulture  has 
fulfilled  the  programme  laid  down  for  it  in  the 
original  prospectus  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions. We  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  body 
is  most  to  blame  for  this,  but  we  think  it  is  clear 
that  both  have  in  this  matter  neglected  their 
duties. 

Mr.  Bentham  s  annual  addresses  as  President 

of  the  Linnean  Society  are  always  looked  forward 
to  with  interest.  This  year,  as  appears  from  the 
printed  copy  recently  issued,  the  subject  of  physio- 
logical botany  was  treated  on,  and  allusion  made  to 
our  comparative  weakness,  as  a  nation,  in  that  depart- 
ment of  science  since  the  time  of  Robert  Brown. 
Indeed,  it  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  we  have 
the  best  microscopes  in  Europe,  and  the  worst 
observers  ;  and  as  for  experimentalists  in  vegetable 
physiology — a  department  in  which  the  Germans  excel 
— we  have  scarcely  one  among  us.  Mr.  Bentham,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  commented  on  the  excellent 
method  and  clearness  of  exposition  possessed  by  the 
French,  and  on  the  laborious,  patient  investigation  of 
details  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  still  vexed  question  as  to  whether 
the  seed  of  Conifers  is  or  is  not  enclosed 
within  an  ovary — a  question  of  very  high  scientific, 
but  of  little  practical,  interest.  The  question  has 
been  revived  again  in  consequence  of  the  investigations 
of  Strasburger,  who  upholds  the  notion  that  the 
outer  covering  of  the  seed  is  a  true  ovary, 
genetically  the  same  as  that  of  other  flowering 
plants.  Mr.  Bentham  also  alluded  to  the  genealo- 
gical   theory    hy     which    Strasburger  makes  the 


higher  Dicoytledons.  This  theory  rests  on  very  slender 
grounds,  and  Mr.  Bentham  prefers  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Gnetacerc  have  remained  the  least  modified  from 
the  common  stock,  the  Conifers:  having  undergone  a 
greater  progressive  change  in  one  direction,  the  total 
separation  of  the  sexes,  the  Dicotyledons  a  greater 
advance  in  another  direction,  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  floral  development.  The  President  objects  to 
the  attempts  made  by  Trecul  and  others  to  break 
down  the  alleged  distinctions  between  stem-organ  and 
leaf-organ,  saying  that — "  To  ignore  in  Nature  all 
classification  where  no  positive  limits  can  be  assigned, 
would  be  to  abolish  all  method  in  its  study."  On  the 
other  hand,  may  it  not  be  asked  whether,  as  to  look  for 
limits  where  there  are  none  is  a  useless  task,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  look  in  some  other  direction  for  those 
lines  of  demarcation  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
two  sets  of  organs  are  really  essentially  distinct,  must 
exist  ?  Modern  French  investigators  state  that  the  dis- 
tinctions  lie  in  the  relative  position  of  the  cambium  and 
the  vessels,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  confirmed, 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  announcement  in  our 

advertising  columns  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  seeking  the  services  of  an  Assistant- 
Secretary.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Society 
has  sustained  during  the  recent  revolutionary  changes 
was  that  of  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Richards  in  the 
above  capacity;  and  it  is  to  fill  the  place  he  has 
vacated  that  the  Council  now  seek  the  services  of  a 
competent  person.  The  qualifications  for  such  an 
office  are  peculiar.  To  be  an  efficient  officer  the 
Assistant-Secretary  must  be  a  gentleman,  and  able  to 
meet  the  Fellows  as  such  ;  he  should  be  sufficiently  a 
linguist  to  be  able  to  attend  and  converse  with  foreign 
visitors ;  he  should  be  a  clear-headed  man,  capable  of 
taking  the  command  when  necessary,  and  of  originating 
and  carrying  out  the  details  of  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  business  affairs  of  the  Society  ;  he  should  have 
such  a  knowledge  of  accounts  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
Society's  financial  affairs  in  order — these  are  essentials, 
and  if  to  these  can  be  added  a  taste  for  and  some 
knowledge  of  horticulture  so  much  the  better ;  but 
however  desirable  the  latter  may  be  it  can  never  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  acquirements. 
Whether  such  a  man  is  forthcoming  the  next  few  weeks 
will  show.  We  believe  the  appointment  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  made  up  to  February  next. 

We  are  informed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates from  all  the  horticultural  and  botanical  societies 
of  the  Netherlands,  held  at  Amsterdam  on  the  17th 
ult.,  it  was  determined  to  organise  a  Grand  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Bota- 
nical Congress,  similar  to  that  held  in  the  same  city 
in  1S65,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
immediate  precursor  of  our  own  Congress  of  1866.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  the  committee  consisting  of  MM.  W.  M. 
de  Brauw,  Senator;  Dr.  Oudemans,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Amsterdam  ;  G.  F.  Westerman,  Director 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam;  C.  F.  Van 
der  Oudermeulens,  J.  H.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem; 
C.  Glym,  of  Utrecht ;  and  H.  Groenewegen,  of 
Amsterdam.  There  have  been  various  hints  that  it  is 
time  we  in  this  country  began  to  think  of  something  of 
the  kind.  Our  turn  will  recur  in  1S76.  In  the  mean- 
while there  is  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  matter,  but 
from  the  experience  of  1S66  we  know  that  18  months 
is  not  too  long  a  time  for  preparation.  Our  Dutch 
friends  are  apparently  of  the  same  opinion. 

■ Our   valued   correspondent,    Dr.    Moore,   of 

Glasnevin,  recently  forwarded  to  us  a  semi-double 
flower  of  Sarracenia  flava,  which  presented  much 
interest.  There  were  three  bracts,  a  calyx  and  corolla, 
each  of  five  pieces  as  usual ;  then  a  second  whorl  of 
petals,  followed  by  a  number  of  stamens  partially  peta- 
loid,  and  so  coherent  one  with  the  other  into  parcels, 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  we  have  in  this  genus  com- 
pound or  branched  stamens,  a  notion  that  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  study  of  their  development.  Lastly,  the 
stigmas  were  more  or  less  completely  separate  one 
from  the  other,  resembling  so  many  petals.  The  ovary 
and  ovules  had  not  undergone  any  material  change. 
Horticulturally  we  should  prefer  a  single  to  a  double- 
flowered  Sarracenia,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  both,  and  if  Dr.  Moore  can  fix  the 
variation,  it  will  be  one  more  trophy  in  his  career. 

We  learn  from   M.  De  Candolle  that   the 

iSth,  and  final  volume,  of  the  Prodromns  is  in  the 
press.  To  it  will  be  added  a  general  index  of  the 
generic  names  included  in  the  whole  book.  The 
entire  work  comprises  the  description  of  59,000  species 
of  plants,  of  which  11,790  are  described  therein  for  the 
first  time.  The  Prodromus,  we  need  hardly  mention, 
was  commenced  in  1824,  by  Auguste  Pyramus  De 
Candolle,  and  has  been  continued,  since  his  death, 
under  the  editorship  of  Ali'Iionse  De  Candolle, 
who  has  himself  contributed  many  of  the  monographs 
of  various  orders,  as  has  also  his  son,  Casimer,  the 
grandson  of  the  original  projector.  Is  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret  that  the  Prodromus  is  to  stop  short  at 
the  Dicotyledons,  and  that  the  Monocotyledons  will 
not  he  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner.  This  arises  from 
the    ever-increasing    difficulty    of   drawing    up    such 


the  labour  involved  in  searching  through  the  scattered 
herbaria  and  still  more  scattered  literature.  The 
number  of  species  discovered  increases,  and  the  labour 
they  require  for  their  discrimination  and  description 
increases  even  more  rapidly.  We  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  these  reasons,  but  trust  that  some 
means  may  yet  be  found  of  overcoming  them.  The 
great  utility  of  such  publications  will  surely  bring  about 
its  completion.  Meanwhile,  such  is  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  that  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Prodromus 
require  re-writing,  and  yet  scarcely  a  century  since  two 
or  three  cabinets  and  a  very  modest  library  sufficed  for 
a  Linn.eus  ! 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  heat  the  whole 

of  the  forcing-houses,  &c,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  new  gardens  at  Hatfield  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  Cowan's  compensating 
system,  which  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  limekiln 
and  hot-water  apparatus.  A  new  kind  of  boiler  is  in 
course  of  manufacture  expressly  for  the  purpose.  We 
believe  Mr.  Bennett  had  at  one  time  decided  to  use 
either  the  Witley  Court  or  the  Birmingham  Gold  Medal 
boiler  ;  but  wishing  to  give  Mr.  Cowan  every  possible 
chance  of  success,  a  boiler  invented  by  him  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Those  interested  in  the  system  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  full  play  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

The     30th     anniversary     festival    of     the 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
took  place,  as  announced,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
London  Tavern.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.  Among 
the  horticulturists  present  were  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  E.  Easton,  Mr.  R.  Marnock,  Mr.  T. 
Moore,  Mr.  Shirley  Htbberd,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Mr.  Andrew 
Henderson,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Cutbush,  &c. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  on 
some  previous  occasions,  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary  was  able  to  announce  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  400  guineas.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that, 
among  the  recent  accessions,  the  names  of  many  new 
annual  subscribers  had  been  received.  The  Chairman, 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  benefits  conferred  by  horticulturists 
upon  the  community  in  general,  and  concluded  by 
making  an  eloquent  appeal  for  active  support  to  the 
Institution,  which  was  warmly  responded  to,  as  the 
subscription  list  bore  testimony.  The  room,  as  well  as 
the  tables,  was  handsomely  decorated  with  Palms, 
foliage  plants,  and  choice  Orchids,  contributed  for  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  B.  S.  Williams, 
J.  &  C.  Lee,  and  Rollisson  &  Sons. 

It  should  have  been  stated  in  our  last  week's 

notice  of  the  chief  Floral  Decorations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Shah,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  State  Ball  given  in  honour  of  the  Shah  at 
Buckingham  Palace  Mr.  Wimsett  of  the  Ashburnham 
Nursery  supplied  the  whole  of  the  bouquets  and  also 
took  a  large  part  in  the  other  decorations  of  the  palace. 
Trentham,  the  seat  of  the  Dukeof  Sutherland,  where 
the  Shah  passed  a  day  or  two,  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  volume  for  1872  pp.  506,  832. 

We  are  informed  that  Bylaugh,  Holkham, 

Lynford  Hall,  and  other  places  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fish  in  his  article  on  Witley  Court  (p.  846),  were  all 
designed  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  Sen.  Of  these  Holkham, 
Castle  Howard,  and  Witley  Court  are  considered  the 
most  notable  examples.  The  vases  in  the  gardens  at 
Witley  Court,  as  well  as  the  other  sculpture,  were 
executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Nesfield. 

A  flower  of  Abutilon  Thomtsoni,    lately 

examined,  shows  that,  as  was  suspected,  the  plant  so 
named  is  only  a  form  of  A.  striatum  with  variegated 
leaves. 

■ ■  M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  announces  the 

separate  publication,  under  the  title  "Nos  PoiRES,"of 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  first-class  Pears,  comprising 
coloured  plates  of  50  varieties,  and  woodcuts  of  36 
others.  For  the  descriptions  M.  Van  Houtte  has 
availed  himself,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
labours  of  Decaisne,  Hogg,  Leroy,  Dumortier, 
and  others,  and  has  added  the  results  of  his  own 
experience. 

In  our  remarks  on  the   Rose   Congress  at 

Lyons  we  made  an  omission,  which  we  hasten  to 
repair  by  saying  that  to  M.  Jean  Sislf.y  is  fairly  due 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  successful  results  of  the 
meeting— so  large,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
allow  a  lapsus  calami  to  detract  from  his  well  earned 
tribute  of  praise. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  advertising 

columns,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  offer  a  reward  of  £10  for  such  information  as 
will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  thief  or  thieves  who 
stole  at  the  Bath  Show  their  new  Pelargoniums — 
"  Mrs.  Carr,"  "  Happy  Thought,"  and  five  others. 


Conifers  the  parent  race  from  which  the  Gnetacece  have    publications,  the  increasing  necessity  of  making  m 
directly  descended,  these  again  having  engendered  the    and  difficult  observations  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 


The  use  of  Gelatin  in  the  animal  economy 

has  hitherto  been  a  puzzle.  LlBBIG  for  one  asserted 
that  it  was  useless  as  a  food — a  dictum  which  was 
against  all  practical  experience,  and  contrary  to  daily 
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practice.  Dr.  Carl  Vogt,  however,  has  recently 
shown  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  amount  of 
gelatin  consumed,  and  the  decomposition  of  albumen  in 
the  tissues,  and  that  the  consumption  of  fatty  materials 
is  also  lessened.  Gelatin  would  therefore  appear  to 
be  an  economiser  of  albumen  and  of  fat,  and  as  such  lo 
be  of  no  mean  importance  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Concerning  the   State    of   the  Weather 

during  the  week  ending  June  28,  Mr.  Glaisher 
writes  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  30.2  inches.  A  general  tendency  was 
shown  to  decrease  till  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the 
value  then  recorded  being  about  29.9  inches  ;  but  by 
the  morning  of  the  26th  an  increase  had  again  taken 
place  to  30.2  inches.  A  very  slight  fall  then  occurred, 
and  30  inches  was  registered  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  mean  daily  values  were,  with  but  one  exception, 
in  excess  of  the  average.  The  weather  throughout  the 
week  was  generally  fine,  but  the  sky  was  cloudy,  on 
some  days  tbeing  nearly  overcast  for  long  periods  of 
time.  No  rain  fell.  The  highest  temperature  by  day 
averaged  about  740,  and  reached  Si"  on  the  27th  ard 
80°  on  the  22d.  The  lowest  temperature  at  night 
vared  from  453°  on  the  26th  to  6iJ°  on  the  22d.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  averaged  2oJ°.  The  mean 
daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from  average 
were  as  follows: — 22d,  68°.9,  +8°. 6;  23d,  62°.5, 
+  I°.S;  24th,  SS°.2, -30;  25th,  57°.  S,  -3°.S;  26th, 
57°.5,  -4°.2;  27th,  65°. 7,+ 4°.  1  ;  2Sth,  63°.6, +  2°.i. 
The  air  throughout  the  week  was  dry,  the  following 
values  giving  the  mean  degree  of  humidity  for  each 
day,  saturation  being  represented  by  100  : — 22d,  75  ; 
23d,  63  ;  24th,  S5  ;  25th,  65  ;  26th,  77  ;  27th,  73  ; 
2Sth,  72.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  generally 
south-westerly  and  north-westerly,  but  with  light 
pressures. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  temperatures  observed 
by  day  varied  from  82|°  at  Nottingham  to  7oJ°  at 
Eccles,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being  76°. 
The  extreme  low  temperatures  observed  by  night, 
ranged  from  50°  at  Bristol  nearly,  to  42°  at  Leicester 
and  Hull,  the  general  average  being  46°.  The  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  300.  The  mean  high 
day  temperatures  varied  from  74°  at  Portsmouth  and 
Blackheath,  nearly,  to  66|°  at  Bristol,  with  a  general 
average  of  694°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
ranged  from  535 "  at  Bristol  to  50^-°  at  Portsmouth,  with 
an  average  valueof  52  J°-  The  meandaily  range  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  week  was  17^°,  varying  from  23!°  at  Ports- 
mouth to  12 ^°  at  Bristol.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  59$°,  the  highest  being  at  Blackheath,  620, 
and  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  57°.  The  fall  of  rain  this 
week  has  been  generally  small,  the  largest  amount 
recorded  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Eccles  and  Hull, 
and  in  no  case  was  this  amount  exceeded.  At  Black- 
heath and  Birmingham  no  rain  fell  ;  the  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine  and  warm,  but 
generally  cloudy. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
74°  at  Perth  to  64J0  at  Glasgow  ;  the  lowest  tempe- 
ratures varied  from  50°  at  Perth  to  44^°  at  Aberdeen  ; 
their  respective  averages  being  68J°  and.  4S.P.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  574°,  the  highest 
being  at  Perth,  62",  and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  56° 
nearly.  Rain  fell  at  Glasgow  to  the  amount  of  15  inch, 
at  Edinburgh  and  Leith  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
nearly  was  recorded,  and  at  Aberdeen  and  Paisley  hall 
an  inch  was  recorded ;  the  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  73!°,  the 
lowest  46°,  the  mean  594°,  and  rainfall  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  nearly. 


a  basi  hastata  angustato  ligiilato  acuto ;  callo  bascos  duplici, 
postico  flabellato  anticc  sex  usque  scptemlobo,  callo  tnlobo 
anteposito  :  carinis gcminis  sub  angulo  intus  conflitentibus  in 
utroque  latere  basilar! :  columua  gracilis,  dorso  apiculi  acuta  : 
tabula;  infrastigmatic.e  limbo  utroque  sulcato,  alls  millutis 
ascendentibus  denticulatis. 

This  is  a  dangerous  rival  of  Oncidium  superbiens 
itself.  It  has  beautiful  large  brown  flowers  ;  the  upper 
sepal  has  yellowish  blotches  around  its  limb ;  the 
petals  are  whitish  yellow,  with  numerous  brown 
rounded  blotches.  There  are  very  good  dry  specimens 
at  hand.  It  was  collected  in  New  Grenada  by  Sefior 
Baldeviama  for  Mr.  Bull,  and  is  inscribed  to  him,  indue 
acknowledgment,  not  of  his  collecting  plants,  but  of  his 
sending  also  good  material  for  scientific  investigation. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Oncidium   (Cyrtochila   exauriculata) 

PLAGIANTHUM,  n.  Sp. 

Paniculis  ditissimis,  bracteis  cymbiformibus  amplis  ;  ovariis  pcdi" 
cellatis  quinquies  brevioribus  ;  sepalis  bene  et  abrupte  unguicu" 
latis  ;  sepalo  summo  late  oblongo,  basi  rotundato,  sepalis 
lateralibus  angustis  oblongis  cuneatis,  tepalis  tingue  brevissimo 
oblongis  retusiusculis,  duplo  minoribus  ;  labello  triangulo  ligu- 
lato,  basi  utrinque  obtusangulo  ;  sepalis  subduplo  breviori  : 
carinis  quaternis  biserialis  circumpositis,  cannula  curva  extus 
utrinque,  papulis  quibusdam  additis  ;  columna  gracilis,  paulo 
refracta. 

A  very  curious  brown-flowered  Oncidium,  near  O. 
dentilabrum,  but  very  distinct  in  the  calli  and  the 
blunt  sepals.  It  is  decidedly  the  species  with  the 
largest  flowers  in  its  section.  I  have  at  hand  types  of 
all  the  species,  and  some  unpublished  ones.  I  have  to 
thank  for  it  Mr.  Bull,  who  has  just  imported  Mr. 
Baldeviama's  plants.  Is  it  not  very  convenient  to  have 
at  once  the  documents  to  be  able  to  say  which  are  the 
plants  ?  It  is,  however,  a  very  rare  case  with  modern 
collectors,  who  so  much  better  like  amusement,  or  to 
make  some  private  trade,  than  to  dry  specimens.  As 
if  the  patience  of  the  public  will  not  finally  be 
exhausted,  and  they  will  cease  to  purchase  unknown 
bulbs  at  the  sales  with  the  result,  after  the  care  and 
trouble  of  growing  the  plants  for  years,  of  obtaining  a 
a  sight  of  some  old  well-known  acquaintances.  H.  G. 
Rchb.f. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  (Cyrtochila  auriculata)  tetracopis, 
k.  sp. 

Panicula  ampla.  bracteis  cucullatis  ovaria  pedicellata  tertia 
sequantibus,  sepalo  dorsali  unguiculato  cordato  transverso 
obtuso  minute  crispulo  ;  sepalis  lateralibus  longius  unguiculatis, 
latis,  subcordato  hastatove  triangulis  minute  lobulato  crispulis  ; 
tepalis  brcvissime  et  late  unguiculatis,  cordato  triangulis  cris- 
pulis; labello  basi  utrinque  angulato  ligiilato  acuto  carina  ensi- 
formi  utroque  latere  in  basi  ;  callo  mediano  sulcato  antice 
varicoso,  postice  tomentoso  ;  columna  brevissima  crassa,  auri- 
culis  ascendentibus  angulatis  linearibus  acutis  ligulis  duabus 
suppositis  uti  in  Oncidio  cryptocopide. 

This  would  appear  to  be  very  pretty,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  very  well  dried  specimens.  They 
appear  to  have  chestnut-brown  sepals,  the  superior  one 
with  a  yellow  border.  The  tepals  appear  to  be  totally 
bright  yellow,  with  some  brown  round  blotches.  The 
lip  appears  to  be  yellow.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  a  well-developed  Oncidium  superbiens.  This 
was  the  first  new  species  discovered  in  New  Grenada 
by  Seiior  Baldeviama,  and  appears  to  be  found  once 
more  this  year.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull. 
H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Oncidium    (Cyrtochila    auriculata)    BAL- 
DEVIAMjE,   it.  sp. 

Panicula  _  ampla,  bracteis  cucullatis  ovaria  pedicellata  tertia 
aequantibus  ;  sepalo  dorsali  breve  unguiculato  lamina  ob- 
tusangula  triangula  transversa  crispa;  sepalis  inferioribus 
longius  unguiculatis,  late  cuneato-oblongis  obtuse  acutis;  tepalis 
late  et  brevissima  unguiculatis,  lamina  oblongo,  triangulis 
crispis,  quam  sepala  bene  brevioribus  et  angustioribus ;  labello 


THE  MICROSCOPICAL  SOIREE  AT 
BATH. 

We  resume  from  our  last  issue  the  synopsis  of  the 
microscopical  soiree  z\  Bath,  including  that  portion  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  — 

Acrogens. 
Herbs  with  rootstalk  (rhizomatous)  stems,  or  arbor- 
escent plants.  Stems  not  producing  branches  ;  leaves 
or  fronds  springing  from  the  rootstalk,  or  growing  in 
tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  Fructification — 
spores. 

Characccs. — These  plants  are  doubly  interesting  to  the 
microscopist  from  their  simple  vegetation,  resembling  that 
of  the  Protophytes,  and  remarkable  reproduction  by 
"globules"  and  "nucules."  The  circulation  of  the  endo- 
chrome  is  well  seen  in  the  long  simple  cells  of  Nitella, 
one  of  the  genera.  The  reproductive  organs  grow  at  the 
base  of  the  branches.  The  globules  are  the  male  organs ; 
they  consist  of  eight  cells  resting  on  a  ninth,  which  joins 
them  to  the  branch.  The  movements  of  the  spiral  cells 
and  filaments  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Liverworts  and 
Mosses. 

Hepaticm  [Liverworts),  &c. — IheHepatica  are  well  re- 
presented by  the  almost  universally  present  Marchantia 
polymorpha.  This  plant  is  an  attractive  study  at  all  stages 
of  its  growth.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  highly  inte- 
resting, rising  above  the  plant  like  miniature  umbrellas, 
while  the  surface  of  the  lichen-like  frond  is  studded  with 
conceptacles  —  exquisite  fringed  baskets — in  which  lie 
emerald  gemmae  of  singular  beauty.  The  stomata,  as 
.well  as  the  elaters  (coiled  spiral  fibres)  and  spores  of  the 
stalked  receptacles,  are  also  objects  of  great  interest. 

The  fructification  of  the  J  nngermanniecc'xs  rendered  in- 
teresting by  the  provision  for  scattering  the  spores  by 
means  of  elaters  included  in  the  little  oval  (sometimes 
spherical)  receptacles  which,  on  bursting,  assume  a  cruci- 
form appearance,  while  the  contents  are  scattered  far  and 
near  by  the  elasticity  of  the  elaters. 

Mosses  (Muscacca*). —  The  beautiful  capsules  of  the 
Mosses  are  the  fruit  of  these  interesting  plants.  The 
reproductive  organs  are,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the 
leaves,  and  consist  of  a  flask-shaped  archegonium  (pistil- 
lidium)  and  club-shaped  antheridium,  which  is  filled  at 
maturity  with  sperm  cells.  The  archegonium  developes 
into  a  conical  body,  and  grows  upwards  into  a  sporangium 
(capsule).  The  peristome,  a  fringe  of  teeth  around  the 
mouth  of  the  sporangium,  is  an  object  of  rare  beauty, 
and  when  seen  opening  and  shutting  under  the  influence 
of  moisture  and  heat,  as  in  Funaria  hygrometrica,  is 
especially  interesting. 

Lycopodiaceee.  Equiseiacece. — Lycopodiaceee. — The  Ly- 
copods  or  Club  Mosses  and  their  allies  have  two  kinds  of 
spore-cases,  macrospores  and  microspores.  In  the  Sela- 
ginellas  the  spore-cases  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
of  a  cone  or  fruit-spike,  and  when  exposed  upon  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp  their 
rupture  and  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  is  a  beautiful 
spectacle. 

Equisetacec?  (Horse-tails). — The  fructification  of  these 
plants  is  highly  interesting.  The  well-known  club-shaped 
spikes  are  made  up  of  shields  fitting  together  like  the 
scales  of  a  tortoise,  and  bearing  the  spore-cases  on  their 
under  sides.  The  spores  are  very  curious,  having  two 
highly  elastic  appendages  attached  by  their  middle  to 
each  spore.  These  filaments  are  at  first  wound  round 
the  spore,  but  when  dry  they  are  suddenly  extended. 
Whether  their  function  is,  as  in  other  elaters,  to  thus  jerk 


out  and  scatter  the  spores,  or  to  entangle  and  detain  them 
in  the  spike  till  the  ground  is  damp  for  their  reception, 
and  then  to  facilitate  their  fall,  is  hardly  determined. 

Ferns  (Filices). — This  important  tribe  of  plants  affords 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  investigation  to  the  micro- 
scopist,    The  chief  features  of  interest  are  : — 

1st.  The  scalariform  (ladder-like)  ducts  which  tra- 
verse the  stem,  and  which  differ  widely  in  their  arrange- 
ment in  different  genera  and  species.  The  familiar  "Oak 
tree,"  seen  in  sections  of  the  common  Brake,  is  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  these  ducts,  and  to  the  coloured  wood- 
like cells  which  surround  and  define  them. 

2d.  Fructification. — This  affords  an  endless  variety  of 
most  exquisite  objects.  The  multiplied  devices  for  the 
protection  and  projection  of  the  spore  are  as  wonderful  as 
beautiful.  The  little  brown  patches  on  the  Fern  frond, 
commonly  called  seed,  are  named  sori.  Each  sorus  is  a 
collection  of  little  membranous  cases  called  thecae.  Each 
theca  contains  the  spores,  and  is  clasped  by  a  highly 
elastic  ring  (annulus),  the  rupture  of  which  projects  the 
spores  in  all  directions.  The  indusium  of  many  Ferns  is 
a  striking  object.  That  of  Cyrtomium  falcatum  resembles 
a  shield  of  frosted  silver  of  rare  device,  while  the  stellate 
scales  of  such  Ferns  as  Niphobolus,  Niphopsis,  or  the 
"  Stag's  Horn,"  when  seen  surrounding  their  golden  sori, 
are  among  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  microscopical 
world.  The  common  Ceterach,  Scaly  Spleenwort,  of  our 
walls,  is  furnished  with  chaffy  scales,  the  iridescent  beauty 
of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  species.  The 
bursting  of  the  thecal  and  dispersion  of  the  spores  is  well 
seen  in  Cystopteris  sempervirens.  The  spores  of  Ferns 
are  as  various  in  form  as  the  pollens  of  the  flowering 
plants. 

3d.  Germination,— The  prothallus  is  the  first  growth 
from  the  spore  of  the  Fern  ;  upon  it  the  organs  equivalent 
to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  higher  plants  are  pro- 
duced, and  here  the  future  Fern  is  developed. 

Endogens. 
These  are  the  same  as  Monocotyledons,  or  plants 
growing  from  seeds  from  which  only  one  root-leaf  is 
sent  forth.  The  wood  is  built  up  of  irregular  bundles, 
without  pith  or  bark.  The  parts  of  the  flowers  are 
multiples  of  three.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  usually 
parallel. 

Sections  of  Stem,-  -In  the  endogen  stem  the  woody 
fibre,  which  in  the  exogens  is  laid  in  regular  wedges,  is 
imbedded  in  the  general  cellular  mass  of  the  stem  in 
bundles  of  long  stringy  pieces  (fibro- vascular  tissue),  each 
of  which  represents  a  woody  wedge  of  the  first  year  in  an 
exogenous  stem,  but  is  incapable  of  further  expansion. 
This  vascular  tissue  is  well  seen  in  sections  of  Screw  Pine, 
Canes,  Palms,  Lilies,  Pampas-grass,  &c. 

Grasses. — The  cuticles  of  the  grasses,  like  those  of  the 
Equisetum,  are  generally  impregnated  with  silex. 

The  parts  of  the  florets  of  grasses  may  be  admirably 
distinguished  in  the  richly-coloured  stove  plant — Panicum 
variegatum. 

Orchidacecs. — Fertilisation  ofOrc/iids. — This  is  a  study 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  wild  Orchids  of  our  woods 
— nay,  even  the  common  Twayblades,  afford  admirable 
illustrations.  The  feature  of  interest  is  the  application  of 
the  pollen  to  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  flower  by  the 
intervention  of  insects.  The  stamens  are  united  with  the 
style  into  a  column.  The  pollen  masses  (pollinia)  are 
club-shaped,  and  consist  of  packets  of  pollen  grains  joined 
by  elastic  threads.  The  shaft  of  the  pollinium  is  also 
highly  elastic.  At  its  base  is  a  viscid  knob.  The  pollinia 
lie  concealed  within  anther  pouches  just  above  the  stigma, 
and  the  viscid  knobs  are  protected  only  by  a  weak  mem- 
brane. When  an  insect  lands  on  the  lip  of  the  flower, 
and  thrusts  its  head  towards  the  nectary,  this  pouch  is 
ruptured,  the  knobs  stick  fast  to  the  head  or  proboscis, 
and  are  borne  away.  Then  the  disc  of  the  viscid  knob 
comes  into  play,  and  by  contracting  as  it  dries  causes  the 
pollinium  to  incline  forward  at  a  right  angle  to  its  first 
position.  Half  a  minute  suffices  for  the  process,  and  the 
pollinia  are  now  directed  straight  upon  the  stigma  of  the 
next  flower  which  the  moth,  &c,  may  visit. 

EXOGENS. 

These  are  the  same  as  the  Dicotyledons,  or  plants 
growing  from  seeds  sending  forth  two  root-leaves.  The 
woody  tissue  is  arranged  in  concentric  rings  between 
the  pith  and  the  bark.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are 
multiples  of  two  or  of  five.  The  veins  of  the  leaves 
are  reticulated. 

Sections  of  Stem. — A  transverse  section  of  an  exogenous 
stem  presents  to  view  a  wonderful  complication  of  netted 
tissue,  which  upon  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
concentric  rings— bark  and  wood — surrounding  a  central 
pith.  The  pith  is  usually  cellular,  the  cells  being  many- 
sided.  It  is  separated  from  the  woody  portion  by  a  sheath 
of  spiral  vessels.  The  woody  portion  is  arranged  in  wedge- 
shaped  bundles,  separated  by  cellular  tissue  connecting 
the  pith  with  the  bark,  and  consists  of  woody  fibre  and 
ducts.  In  the  stems  of  the  Coniferae  there  are  no  ducts, 
but  the  woody  fibres  present  a  series  of  well-defined  discs 
arranged  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  These  discs  are 
well  seen  in  the  agatized  wood  of  certain  Conifers  from 
New  Zealand. 

The  wood  is  again  separated  from  the  bark  by  what  is 
called  the  cambium,  or  formative  layer,  in  which  the  new 
growth  takes  place.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  vertical 
with  transverse  sections,  the  arrangement  of  these  pans 
may  be  readily  traced,  and  the  modifications  in  different 
plants  afford  a  curious  study  of  the  persistency  of  the  type 
through  innumerable  variations. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  sections  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  Lime,  Clematis,  Willow,  Yew,  Elm, 
Bramble,  &c.  . 

Sections  of  Seeds,  and  of  Ovary.— Sections  of  the  pistil 
and  ovary  reveal  many  important  particulars  of  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  seed.  The  position  and 
character  of  the  ovule,  and  its  appearance  before  and  after 
the  descent  of  the  pollen  tubes,  are  points  of  considerable 
botanical  interest. 
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Sections  of Seeds.  —  It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  not 
only  to  thin  sections  of  many  seeds  to  determine  their 
character,  but  even  to  employ  diluted  acid,  or  potash,  in 
order  to  develope  their  cellular  structure.  Vegetable 
ivory,  which  is  the  albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  Phytelephas 
Palm,  when  thus  treated  at  once  reveals  its  cellular  struc- 
ture. Seeds  of  Coriander,  and  wild  Parsley  afford  good 
sections,  and  the  progressive  development  of  the  ovary 
may  be  well  studied  in  Yucca  gloriosa,  Hyacinth,  &c. 

Anthers,  Pollens,  and  Pollen  Tubes. — Dehiscence  of 
Anthers. — An  anther  is  a  modified  leaf.  The  cavities  of 
the  anther  contain  the  pollen,  and  the  fissure  through 
which  the  pollen  is  emitted  is  called  the  line  of  dehiscence. 
(In  some  instances  the  pollen  escapes  by  pores.)  This 
line  is  generally  parallel  with  the  globes  of  the  anther,  but 
is  sometimes  transverse. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  anther  is  sometimes  supplemented 
by  a  remarkable  action  of  the  filament  of  the  stamen, 
which  from  a  folded  position  is  suddenly  jerked  back,  pro- 
jecting the  pollen  in  little  smoke-like  puffs.  This  action  is 
well  seen  in  the  flowers  of  the  common  Nettle,  and  in  those 
of  the  Pellitory  of  our  walls,  but  the  Artillery  plant  (Pilea) 
of  the  greenhouse  exhibits  it  to  special  advantage  with  all 
the  definition  of  distinctive  colour. 

This  dehiscence  of  the  anther  is  at  its  several  stages  a 
de'i^htful  study  of  form,  colour,  and  function. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Pollen  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  is  a  subject  of  varied  interest.  The  pollen  grain 
is  a  modified  cellule  of  the  tissue  of  the  anther,  and  is 
produced  in  its  central  cells.  The  forms  of  pollen  vary 
greatly — the  spherical,  triangular,  polygonal,  and  elliptical, 
being  the  most  marked  types.  The  coat  of  the  pollen 
grain  is  frequently  diversified  with  netted  markings, 
furrows,  spines,  &c,  besides  being  provided  with  pores  or 
slits  through  which  the  inner  coat  presses  forth  when 
pollen  growth  begins.  Among  the  most  interesting 
pollens  are  those  of  the  Mallow,  Evening  Primrose, 
Passion-flower,  Fir,  Fuchsia,  Cucumber,  &c. 

The  function  of  the  pollen  grain  is  to  fertilise  the  ovules. 
To  effect  this  the  grain,  when  resting  on  the  stigma  of  the 
pistil,  begins  to  grow  down  into  its  tissue,  i.e.,  it  puts 
forth  a  tube  which,  passing  down  the  column  of  the  pistil, 
sometimes  by  distinct  cell  growth,  finds  its  way  into  the 
ovary,  and  so  to  one  of  the  ovules.  This  process  is  best 
seen  in  Orchids,  Lilies,  &c,  among  endogens  ;  the  Pansy 
and  Currant  tribes  among  exogens.  The  Solomon's 
Seal  exhibits  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen  tube  to  great 
advantage,  a  tube  more  than  20  times  the  length  of  the 
granules  being  developed  in  two  hours. 

Minute  Wild  Flowers. — The  exceeding  beauty  of  some 
of  our  humblest  flowers  when  examined  by  the  low  powers 
of  the  microscope  would  hardly  be  supposed.  They 
afford  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  creative  skill  and 
exhaustless  variety  with  which  every  part  has  been 
fashioned — those  alike  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  most 
careless  by  their  magnificent  beauty,  and  those  minute 
perfections  which  must  be  sought  out  of  those  "  that  have 
pleasure  therein. " 

Seeds. — The  forms  of  seeds  are  surprisingly  various,  and 
their  exhibition  by  low  powers  with  the  binocular  most 
attractive.  Seeds  have  two  coats,  called  respectively  testa 
(the  outer)  and  tegmen  (the  inner)  membrane. 

The  testa  of  many  seeds  is  diversified  by  beautiful 
markings,  and  sometimes  is  so  extended  as  to  form  a 
membranous  margin  round  the  whole  seed,  as  in  the  Sea- 
side Pink.  When  this  membranous  extension  is  inter- 
rupted, or  is  only  in  one  direction,  the  seed  is  said  to  be 
winged.  Among  the  most  striking  forms  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Poppy,  Eccremocarpus,  Pimpernel, 
Cobsea,  Foxglove,  Pink,  Catchfly,  Begonia,  &c. 

Germination. — The  germination  of  seeds  and  spores 
admits  of  highly  interesting  illustration.  In  smaller  seeds 
the  advantage  of  the  microscope  is  obvious,  but  with  the 
CrypUgamic  plants  its  aid  is  essential.  The  different 
modes  of  germination  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  spore  growth  of 
the  fiowerless  plants  are  among  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject's of  microscopical  investigation. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


ON  THE  RE-TUBBING  OF  PALMS  AND 
OTHER  LARGE  EXOTIC  TREES* 

During  the  year  1856  I  gave,  through  the  pages  of 
the  Scottish-  Gardener,  the  results  of  my  experience  at 
that  time  in  the  re-tubbing  of  Palms  and  other  large 
exotic  plants  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  Palms  and  other  plants  alluded  to  were 
limited  to  an  octagonal  house  60  feet  in  diameter  and 
42  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  building  the  tubs  had  become  considerably 
decayed,  and  the  limited  space  allotted  to  each  plant 
made  the  re-tubbing  rather  a  difficult  matter.  During 
the  year  1S58  a  new  Palm-house  was  constructed, 
which  measures  100  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  width, 
and  72  feet  in  height.  It  is  attached  to  the  west  end  of 
the  old  building,  the  side  of  which  was  removed  so  as 
to  throw  the  two  structures  into  one.  This  addition 
rendered  it  necessary  to  re-tub  almost  all  the  plants, 
both  large  and  small,  before  being  removed  into  the 
new  compartment  prepared  for  them.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  old  system  of  re-tubbing  employed  here 
would  not  answer  for  the  increased  size  of  the  plants. 
In  order  to  have  the  work  done  properly,  effectually, 
and  economically,  a  good  deal  of  forethought  and  con- 
sideration was  required  before  commencing  this 
arduous  task,  which  resulted  in  the  re-tubbing  of  the 
Palms  by  a  much  simpler  process  than  has  hitherto 
been  practised  here,  and  one  which  rendered  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  after  being  done  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  formerly,  besides  being 
better  suited  for  their  health.     Although  the  principle 

"  Read  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society, 


of  the  system  now  adopted  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
our  old  method,  still,  with  the  increased  size  of  the 
plants,  a  much  larger  body  of  adherent  earth  and  roots 
require  to  be  lifted  than  was  formerly  requisite. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  method  now 
employed,  a  few  observations  on  the  previous  system 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  They  may  afford  some  useful 
hints  to  parties  re-tubbing  plants  where  they  have 
space  to  do  so,  besides  giving  others  additional  tub 
room  without  increasing  the  ground  space  which  they 
previously  occupied. 

During  many  years  the  tubs  used  here  for  the  largest 
Palms  then  cultivated  were  made  from  large  old  oil 
casks,  averaging  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  middle,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  6  inches  in 
depth.  These  were  cut  through  the  centre,  so  as  to 
form  two  good  plant  tubs. 


Fig.  174.— Section  showing  a  plant  raised  into  its  new  tub,  and 
surrounded  with  tip  staves. 


While  re-tubbing,  care  is  always  taken  to  allow  6  or 
8  inches  of  a  clear  shift  all  round,  with  depth  sufficient 
to  allow  drainage.  The  plant,  previously  prepared,  is 
then  lifted  and  placed  in  its  new  tub,  as  shall  afterwards 
be  described. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  tubs  formerly  employed, 
made  from  old  oil  casks,  were  found  to  last  much 
longer  than  the  new  Oak  or  Scotch  Fir  tubs  now 
resorted  to.  All  are  tarred  inside,  and  painted  outside. 
In  consequence  of  the  limited  ground  space  in  the  old 
Palm-house,  it  became  impossible  in  many  cases  to  put 
plants  into  larger  tubs  than  those  in  which  they  were 
growing.  The  method  adopted  for  such  plants  was  to 
provide  another  tub  of  the  same  size — generally  about 
3  feet  9  inches  deep  and  4  feet  6  inches  over  at  top. 
After  being  properly  drained  with  portions  of  broken 
pots  or  tiles,  and  the  drainage  blinded  with  rough  turf, 
soil  was  then  filled  to  within  1  foot  of  the  top.  The 
plant  intended  to  be  re-tubbed  is  first  placed  on  three 
or  four  bricks  put  close  together  under  the  bottom  ; 
the  hoops  are  then  driven  down,  and  all  the  staves 
removed  ;  the  old  bottom  is  likewise  withdrawn,  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  can  be  done.  The  ball  will  be 
found  to  stand  itself,  being  generally  a  solid  mass  of 
matted  roots ;  but,  if  at  all  loose,  a  few  staves,  twice 
surrounded  with  a  suitable  rope,  and  firmly  racked, 
will  keep  all  together,  as  shown  in  fig.  1S3.     After  the 


Fig.  175. — Hoop  prepared  with  a  screw-bolt  at  one  side. 

removal  of  the  old  drainage  from  below,  bottom  boards 
and  lifting  ropes  are  inserted,  the  top  of  the  plant 
being  previously  secured  with  guy  ropes.  The  mass  is 
then  lifted  by  means  of  tresses,  rollers,  and  hand- 
spikes, to  such  a  height  as  to  enable  the  new  tub  to  be 
run  underneath  the  suspended  plant.  The  plant  is 
then  lowered  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  bringing 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  old  ball  to  be  placed  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  new  tub,  leaving  16  or  18  inches  of 
the  ball  standing  above  the  top  of  it.  After  filling  the 
tub  with  soil,  a  set  of  upright  barrel  staves,  about 
26  inches  or  so  in  length,  previously  assorted,  are 
driven  in  all  round  the  top  of  the  tub,  the  inside  of 
which  is  also  prepared  in  a  sloping  manner  so  as  to 
give  the  top  portion  of  the  staves  an  inclination  out- 
wards, as  seen  in  fig.  174.     After  all  the  staves  have 


been  arranged,  a  broad  iron  hoop  (fig.  1 75)  is  put  round 
them,  previously  fitted  at  each  end  for  a  screw  bolt. 
This  is  firmly  tightened  so  as  to  keep  the  staves 
together,  soil  is  then  filled  up  to  the  top,  and  the 
requisite  watering  supplied.  At  one  time  most  of  the 
larger  Palms  in  the  old  house  presented  an  appearance 
as  if  growing  in  double  tubs,  but  notwithstanding 
their  somewhat  uncouth  look  they  grew  well,  and 
filled  the  tubs  with  fine  healthy  roots. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  the  Palms  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  house  two  of  the  largest,  viz.,  Livis- 
tonia  chinensis  and  Sabal  umbraculifera,  having  stood 
for  some  years  in  double  tubs,  as  represented  in  fig.  174, 
it  was  found  impossible  at  the  time  to  put  them  into 
larger  ones.  A  square  Oak  box  was  therefore  built 
round  each,  all  the  iron  hoops  and  staves  having  pre- 
viously been  removed.     A  quantity  of  drainage  was 


Fig.  176. — High  tress,  showing  the  movable  cradles  on  the  top. 

placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  remaining  space  filled 
with  rough  turf  and  soil,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the 
plants  resting  on  the  stone  floor.  This  extra  shift 
caused  these  plants  to  grow  freely.  Besides  the  two 
just  mentioned,  Arenga  saccharifera  and  Caryota  urens 
also  increased  rapidly  by  the  double  tub  shift.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  they  continued  for  several 
years  pushing  their  leaves  through  the  roof  of  the  old 
house.  Frequent  promises  of  a  new  one  had  been 
given  by  successive  Ministers  of  Her  Majesty's  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  and  in  the  expectation  of  soon 
getting  relief  the  leaves  for  a  lime  were  carefully  cut 
off,  or  bent  down  inside  of  the  rafters.  But  when 
further  cutting  and  bending  could  not  be  accomplished, 
the  leaves  were  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  and 
before  long  many  of  them  had  pushed  from  3  to  4  feet 
through  the  roof. 

During  the  summer  of  1S55  a  photograph  was  taken 
of  the  house,  with  the  Palm  leaves  protruding,  a  copy 


Fig.  177. — Cradle  detached,  showing  the  iron  pins  and  groove 
to  receive  the  windlass  roller. 


of  which  was  sent  to  the  Treasury,  through  the  Board 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works  in  London,  asking  at  the  same 
time  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  to  save  them. 
This  photograph  had  the  desired  effect,  as  word  was 
sent  down  to  protect  the  plants  for  the  ensuing  winter. 
During  the  following  session  of  Parliament  a  vote  was 
granted  for  a  new  house.  To  Mr.  Mathison,  the 
efficient  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works  at 
Edinburgh,  we  are  indebted  for  the  design  of  the  excel- 
lent structure  we  now  possess.  The  house,  as  before 
stated,  is  100  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  72  feet  in 
height.  The  outer  walls  are  of  polished  stone,  36  feet 
high,  having  large  circular-topped  windows  all  round. 
The  roof  is  composed  of  two  semicircular  oblong  iron 
domes,  one  above  the  other.  One  great  advantage  of 
stone  walls,  as  in  this  case,  is  that  they  render  the  heat- 
ing power  more  efficient  than  can  be  done  in  large 
curvilinear  iron  structures,  where  the  glass  comes  nearly 


Fig.  178. 


-Iron  windlass  roller,  showing  the  arrangement  at  tho 
ends  to  receive  the  iron  hnndspokes. 


tn  the  ground ;  besides  the  upright  wall  affords  a  cer- 
>ain  degree  of  shade,  which  stems  to  be  beneficial  to 
Palms. 

The  responsibility  connected  with  the  heating  details 
of  this  great  house  Mr.  Matheson  would  not  undertake, 
so  this  most  essential  requisite  devolved  entirely  on  me. 
In  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  best  nnd  most 
efficient  method  of  heating,  I  took  a  round  of  all  the 
chief  plant  establishments  in  Britain  to  examine  the 
boilers  employed,  and  the  capabilities  of  each.  As  none 
of  them  at  that  time  in  use  came  up  to  my  expectations, 
I  set  to  work  and  got  one  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Sinclair,  then  of  the  Shotts  Iron  Foundry,  after 
a  design  of  my  own,  which  is  now  employed  in  all  the 
houses  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  is  very  generally 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  known  as  the 
McNab   boiler.     It  is  a  strong  cast-iron  double-flued 
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saddle.  When  built  in  it  has  the  back  portion  of  it 
flush  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  house  ;  this  enables 
the  pipes  to  flow  and  return  without  the  chance  of 
getting  over  heated,  which  was  a  great  fault  with  the 
old  saddle  boilers  formerly  employed  here. 

Although  these  flued  saddle  boilers  have  been  in 
daily  use  for  the  last  15  yeais,  and  often  subjected  to 
great  trials,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are 
answering  their  purpose  admirably,  and  nothing  has 
ever  gone  wrong  with  any  of  them  since  the  original 
fitting  up,  nor  have  I  had  any  occasion  to  make  altera- 
tions on  them  since  they  were  first  designed,  and  no 
matter  what  amount  of  piping  is  attached,  they  are 
quite  capable  for  their  work.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Palm-house  in  1S5S  the  heating,  even  during  the 
most  severe  winters,  has  never  given  us  the  least  un- 
easiness, nor  have  they  cost  one  sixpence  for  repairs  of 


Fig.  17Q. — Shows  the  end  of  a  windlass  roller,  having  a  lifting 
rops  attached  and  wooden  handspoke  inserted. 


boiler  or  pipes.  The  only  expense  up  to  this  time  has 
been  for  new  furnace-bars  and  firebrick  linings,  which 
require  frequent  renewing  owing  to  the  constant  fires 
employed,  very  different,  however,  from  the  old  saddle 
boilers  previously  used  in  the  garden,  which  were  often 
very  troublesome  in  the  way  of  repairs,  chiefly  caused 
by  the  overheating  of  the  building  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  return-pipes. 

After  the  new  house  was  completed,  the  removal 
of  the  plants  into  it  became  an  operation  of  no  easy 
kind,  for  the  old  method  of  re-tubbing  could  not  in  all 


which  then  passed  beneath  them.  Before  the  old  box 
was  removed  three  holes  were  pierced  through  the 
bottom  of  the  plant,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  stone 
floor,  large  enough  to  admit  strong  new  ropes  32  feet 
long  and  3.^  inches  in  circumference,  one  passed 
through  each,  leaving  14  feet  of  the  rope  clear  at  each 
end.  After  this  preliminary  operation  the  removal  of 
the  box  was  proceeded  with,  which  left  the  ball  of  the 
plant  standing  as  if  composed  of  a  network  of  roots. 
On  the  two  sides  where  the  ends  of  the  ropes  came  up, 
a  portion  of  the  under  part  of  the  ball  was  removed,  in 
order  to  introduce  pieces  of  strong  Oak  boards  4  feet 
long,  6  inches  broad,  and  i$  inch  thick,  one  on  each 
side,  previously  rounded  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  under 
side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ropes  cutting  during  the  pro- 
cess of  lifting.  These  boards  were  inserted  fully 
12  inches  under  the  edge  of  the  ball,  and  resting  on  the 


Fig.  180.-  Shows  the  ball  of  a  large  Palm  divested  of  its  old  tub, 
with  the  movable  bottom  of  a  new  one  beside  it,  resting  on 
iron  rollers. 

cases  be  resorted  to,  owing  to  their  weight,  many  of 
the  plants  averaging  from  I  to  8  tons.  As  the  larger 
ones  could  not  be  raised  to  the  height  necessary  to  run 
a  new  tub  under  them,  other  methods  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  After  much  consideration  I  fell  upon  a 
plan  which  answered  all  my  expectations,  and  which 
method  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe.  Some  of  the 
plants  after  many  years'  growth  had  attained  a  large 
size,  several  of  them  not  less  than  40  feet  in  height, 
without  taking  into  account  their  bent  down  leaves. 
Two  of  the  specimens,  Livistonia  chinensis  and  Sabal 


FlG.  182.— Portion  of  the  Oak  staves  fixed  together,  to  be  put  round 
large  plants  after  being  placed  on  their  new  bottom. 

lifting  ropes.  The  four  upright  corners  of  the  root 
mass  were  also  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  it  being  placed 
in  a  iound  tub. 

The  tub  for  its  reception,  22  feet  in  circumference 
and  4  feet  9  inches  in  depth,  was  made  of  strong  well 
seasoned  Oak,  and  fitted  with  broad  iron  hoops,  gene- 
rally five  in  number.  It  had  three  strong  wooden 
battens  firmly  fixed  across  the  bottom,  with  6-inch  long 
nails.  These  battens  should  project  3  or  4  inches  at 
each  end,  and   are   generally  bound  with  hoop  iron ; 


Fig.  181.— Shows  a  surface  view  of  a  Palm  root  or  ball,  with  the 
tresses  and  rollers  arranged  ;  also  the  bottom  of  a  new  tub 
resting  on  iron  rollers. 

•nmbraculifera,  grew  in  large  square  Oak  boxes,  which 
had  been  built  round  them  for  fully  10  years,  the  roots 
Testing  on  the  stone  floor.  These  boxes  were  5  feet  in 
■diameter,  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  Before  remov- 
ing the  plants  into  the  new  house  they  had  to  be 
re-tubbed.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  on  the  re- 
tubbing  operation  chiefly  to  a  fine  plant  of  Livistonia 
■chinensis,  which  stood  about  40  feet  above  the  stone 
floor.  The  box  in  which  it  grew  was  entirely  filled 
with  roots,  many  of  them  protruding  from  below, 
■owing  to  the  excessive  moisture  which  was  constantly 
given,  aided  by  the  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes, 


Fig.  183. — Shows  the  arrangement  of  the  tresses  and  rollers 
round  a  plant,  to  exhibit  a  simple  shift  of  a  small  sized  Palm, 
being  put  into  a  larger  tub  without  the  new  tub  being  taken 
down. 

care  must  be  taken  that  they  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
staves,  as  they  are  essential  for  the  after  putting 
together  of  the  tub.  Before  the  new  tub  is  taken  down 
two  temporary  wooden  hoops  are  nailed  round  the  out- 
side, about  3  feet  apart,  and  one  near  the  top  inside. 
These  hoops  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
sides,  after  the  removal  of  the  permanent  iron  hoops, 
to  be  taken  into  three  or  four  pieces,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tub.  Before  taking  down,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  number  each  end  with  chalk,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  together  again  as  taken  down.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  hoops,  so  as  to 
keep  them  all  with  the  widest  side  uppermost.  With 
this  precaution  much  trouble  will  be  saved. 

I  shall   now  endeavour  to   give  an   account  of  the 
apparatus  employed  for  lifting  : — Two  strong  wooden 


tresses  (fig.  176),  I  foot  high  and  9  feet  long,  made  with 
planks  9  inches  broad  and  3  inches  thick,  each  provided 
with  two  movable  cradles,  (fig.  1 77),  which  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  tresses  with  strong  iron  pins,  one  at 
each  end.     Eight  or  ten  holes  are  required  at  uniform 
distances  at  each  end  of  the  tresses,  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  or  contracting  the  space  between  the  cradles, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ball  to  be  lifted.     Two 
strong  hollow  iron  windlass  rollers  are  also  necessary, 
each  8  feet  2  inches  long  and    14  inches  in  circum- 
ference, provided   at  each   end  with  strong  pieces  of 
semicircular  iron,  properly  bolted  into  the  rollers  (tig. 
178).      These  rollers  are  put  across  the  tresses,  eaph 
end  resting  in  the  cradles  just  described.     The  tresses 
must  be  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  plant,  parallel 
with  the  lifting  ropes,  so  as  to  enable  the  ends  of  these 
ropes  to  be   brought   up   inside,  then   over    the  iron 
rollers,   working  each  towards  the  end,  as  in  fig.  179. 
This  is  done  by  doubling  the  rope  with  a  slight  twist, 
and  giving  the  end  of  each  three  or  four  turns  round 
the  iron  roller,  keeping  the  doubled  portion  for  the 
insertion  of  a  strong  wooden  handspoke.     With  very 
tall  plants,  having  heavy  tops,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
that  the  stems  should  be  provided  with  three  strong 
poles,  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  stem  in  a  triangular 
form,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  upsetting  during  the 
lifting,  a  man  being  placed  at  the  base  of  each.     In 
ordinary  cases  strong  guy  ropes  are  sufficient ;  if  fixed 
to  pulleys  placed  on  the  upright  pillars  of  the  house, 
but  always  above  the  level  of  that   part  where  it  is 
attached  to  the   plant,  it  greatly  assists  to   steady  it 
during  the  lifting.     In  order  to  give  the  men  a  better 
purchase  while  raising,  four  10-inch  broad  planks  are 
generally  put  round  the   plants,  the  ends  being  placed 
on    strong    boxes    of  a  uniform    height — say    about 
14  or  15  inches  high.     The  bottom   of  the  intended 
plant  tub  (fig.  1S0),  after  being  prepared  with  its  strong 
fixed  battens,  is  then  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  on 
which  a  tress  is  standing,  as  seen  in  fig.  iSr,  resting 
on  three  or  four  uniform   iron  rollers,  each  about  6  or 
8  inches  in  circumference.     The  hoops  are  also  placed 
resting  on  the  ends  of  the  fixed  battens,   taking  care 
that  the  widest  edge  of  the  hoops  is  kept  uppermost. 
When  everything  is  complete,  and  all  the  men  at  their 
places,  the  winding  up  is  commenced  as  seen  in  fig.  183. 
Iron  handspokes   are  used   at  each  end  of  the   iron 
rollers,  two  men  being  placed  at  each,  and  one  man  or 
two  at  each  of  the  wooden  handspokes  attached  to  the 
lifting   ropes,    according  to   the   weight   of  the   ball. 
When  raised  about  6  or  S  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
all  the  old  drainage  and  rubbish  swept  from  beneath, 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  with  the  hoops  and  temporary 
rollers  is  run  under  the  plant,   taking  care  that  it  is 
kept  quite  in  the  centre,   and  perfectly  upright.     In 
order  that  the  lifting  ropes  should  be  easily  withdrawn, 
four   pieces   of  square   wood  or   pantile  lath,    which 
answers  the  purpose  best,   about    14  inch  thick,   are 
placed  on  the  movable  bottom,  one  on  each  side  of 
each  rope,   to  receive  the   weight   of  the   plant   and 
lifting  boards,  and  thus  take  the  pressure  off  the  ropes. 
The  plant  is  then  lowered  on   the  tub  bottom,  and 
thoroughly  secured  all  round  with  small  blocks  and 
wedge-shaped   pieces   of  wood   so  as   to  steady   the 
rollers,  and  keep  everything  in  position  till  the  work  is 
finally  completed.     The  ropes  are  then  withdrawn  by 
means  of  the  windlass  roller,  working  both  rollers  at 
the  same  time  till  the  rope  ends  are  free.     The  plant 
is  then  left  standing  on  its  new  bottom.     At  this  stage 
all  the  trappings  are  removed,  such  as  tresses,  lifting 
rollers,   ropes,    planks,    &c,    leaving    the  guy  ropes, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  fixed,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plant     in     its    upright     position    till     everything    is 
complete.      The   lifting  boards  are   then   withdrawn 
one  at  a  time,    and   all  irregularities    below   firmly 
filled    up    with    rough     drainage     and     turf.       The 
sides,     as   previously    prepared    (fig.  182),    are     now 
put  round,  the  lower  portions  resting  on  the  ends  of 
the  fixed  battens,  which  allows  the  narrow  edge  and 
the  bottom  to  fit  properly  into  the  grove  originally 
prepared  for  it  at  the  lower  end  of  the  staves.   The  iron 
hoops  are  then  driven  up,   taking  off  the  temporary 
wooden  ones  as  the  others  ascend.     The  lower  hoop, 
prepared  as  in  fig.  175,  is  put  on  after  all  the  others 
have  been  driven  up,  and  is  made  to  rest  on  the  fixed 
battens.     When  firmly  secured  it  keeps  the  lower  part 
of  the  staves  tightly  to  the  bottom.    The  lower  portion 
of  the  tub  is  filled  with  drainage,  and  the  rest  with 
rough  turf  and  soil,  and  thoroughly  watered.  After  the 
removal  of  the  blocks  and  wedges  from  below,  the 
plant  is  in  a  state  to  be   removed  on  its  temporary 
rollers  to  any  reasonable  part  of  the  house,  merely  by 
skewing  them.     If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  plant 
has  to  be  taken  directly  right  or  left,  the  skewing  of 
the  rollers  will  not  answer  the  purpose.     To  accom- 
plish this  the  ends  of  the  fixed  battens  are  raised  by 
means  of  crowbars,  and  two  bricks  or  wooden  blocks 
are  introduced  under  each  of  the  ends,  one  at  a  time  ; 
this  height  enables  us  to  put  in  two  temporary  battens 
at  right  angles  with  the  fixed  ones.     The  iron  rollers 
are  again  replaced  at  right  angles  with  the  new  bottom 
boards,  the  plant  lowered  on  to  them,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  bricks  it   can  be  run   to  the  position 
wanted,  when  it  is  again  raised  on  bricks,  the  tem- 
porary planks  and  rollers  may  be  removed,  a  brick  is 
then  put  under  the  ends  of  the  permanent  battens,  and 
the  plant  allowed  to  rest. 

In  re-tubbing  smaller  sized  plants,  where  the  ball  of 
earth   and   roots  is  rather  large   to   lift   by  ordinary 
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manual  labour,  the  same  kind  of  machinery,  but  of 
smaller  size,  is  employed,  viz.,  tresses  6  feet  4  inches 
long  and  4  feet  2  inches  high,  made  with  planks 
6|  inches  broad  and  2\  inches  thick.  The  lifting  wind- 
lass rollers  in  this  case  are  made  of  solid  hard  wood, 
6  feet  long,  having  iron  handles  fixed  at  each  end,  like 
the  iron  rollers,  fig.  17S,  here  described. 

Where  the  balls  only  average  1  or  2  tons  they  can  be 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  run  the  new  tub  on  rollers  en- 
tirely below  them,  as  seen  in  fig.  1S3.  In  all  cases  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bottom  of  each  tub  should  be  pre- 
pared fixed  with  battenslikethosedescribed  for  large-sized 
plants.  If  the  ball  should  be  more  than  3  feet  in 
depth  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tresses  on  planks  in 
order  to  prevent  any  risk  of  upsetting  during  the  raising 
process.  In  no  case  should  the  surface  of  the  ball 
ever  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  tresses.  With  all 
high  lifts  guy  ropes  are  most  essential,  but  in  no  case 
should  they  be  used  without  pulleys,  as  described  for 
heavy  lifts. 

The  same  lifting  power  is  commonly  employed  in 
the  garden  to  raise  heavy  tubs  on  high  wooden  stands, 
and  they  are  taken  down  when  required  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  same  simple  and  portable  machinery  is  very 
generally  employed  here  to  lift  large  and  heavy  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting. 
This  subject,  however,  will  form  a  separate  communi- 
cation at  some  future  time.  James  McNab, 


THE  PINE  APPLE  NURSERY, 

Since  the  month  of  July,  1871,  when,  by  the 
retirement  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Henderson  &  Co.,  this 
once  famous  nursery,  at  Maida  Vale,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  various  and 
many  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  additions 
made  to  the  glass  structures,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  handsome  new  show  house,  a  front  elevation  view 
of  which  we  this  week  present  to  our  readers.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  lean-to  show  house  and  series 
of  cold  pits,  which  formerly  occupied  the  corner  facing 
the  main  road,  and  may  be  said  to  be  100  feet  square, 
although  the  house  itself  is  not  quite  square.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  roof  consists  of  a  large  span,  a 
smaller  one  occupying  the  position  on  its  left,  and  four 
much  smaller  spans  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
others  covers  the  right  hand  side,  as  shown  in  fig.  184. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  the  open  gate  is  the  office,  and  a 
covered  way  has  been  erected,  from  it,  past  the  front 
of  the  dwelling-house,  and  in  a  line  with  the  con- 
servatory, to  a  large  and  commodious  seed  ware- 
house, situate  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  view,  which  is 
just  being  finished.  This  gives  a  glass  frontage  alto- 
gether of  140  feet,  and  a  striking  frontage  too. 
The  erection  of  this  house  was  commenced  about 
12  months  ago,  consequently  the  finishing  touches  are 
only  now  being  laid  on,  but  considering  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
Bester,  it  is  surprising  what  an  excellent  lot  of 
specimens  has  been  got  together  to  assist  in  its  floral 
adornment. 

Under  the  left  span  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  a  fernery — a  neat  piece  of  rock- 
work,  rapidly  becoming  covered  with  choice  Ferns 
and  Lycopods.  Amongst  the  largest  of  the  large 
specimen  plants  which  go  to  fill  up  the  centre,  we 
noticed  a  few  days  ago  several  very  fine  Camellias,  a 
handsome  plant  of  Dasylirion  glaucum,  another  one  of 
Doryanthes  excelsa,  several  of  the  most  noted  Palms, 
as  Chama^rops  Fortunei ;  nice  specimens  of  the 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,.Araucaria  excelsa,  various  fine 
Acacias,  a  good  plant  of  Rhododendron  Maddeni, 
white,  and  full  of  bloom ;  and  several  choice  ex- 
amples of  Tree  Ferns,  including  a  beautiful  plant  of 
Dicksonia  fibrosa,  a  species  which  throws  up  a  denser 
head  of  fronds  than  D.  antarctica.  We  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  name  all  the  handsome  specimens  brought 
under  our  notice,  having  stated  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  general  contents,  which  also,  of  course,  include 
quite  an  army  of  small  flowering  plants  of  such 
showy  subjects  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Heaths,  and 
Hydrangeas,  &c. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance that  for  some  time  previous  to  1S71  the 
Pine-apple  Nursery  had  been  going  down  hill  at  such 
a  rate  that  but  little  was  saved  from  the  general 
wreck  ;  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  in  the  way  of 
getting  up  stock.  We  found  one  house  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Crotons  and  Ixoras,  and  very  well  they 
seem  to  do  in  it.  In  a  stove  adjoining  were  some  fine 
young  Palms  and  Pandanads,  some  large  and  vigorous 
growing  Allamandas,  and  a  tall  handsome  plant  of 
Jacaranda  filicifolia?  In  the  Fern-house  are  a  capital 
lot  of  small  stuff,  some  nice  pieces  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  and  small  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  Several  houses 
are  devoted  entirely  to  Azaleas,  and  two  or  three 
to  Camellias,  of  both  of  which  subjects  there 
are  good  samples  of  small,  stocky,  thriving  stuff. 
Ficus  elastica  is  also  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  demand  for  this  plant  being 
everywhere  so  great  that  nurserymen  can  scarcely 
ever  get  enough  of  it.  In  a  second,  stove 
we  found  that  beautiful  old  plant  Clerodendron 
fallax,  flowering  most  profusely  on  cuttings  struck  in 
spring,  several  fine  plants  of  various  Franctsceas,  and 
very  handsome  specimens  of  such  new  Dracaenas  as 
excelsa,  Moorei,  nigro-rubra,  Guilfoylei,  reginrc,  &c. 


In  the  hard-wooded  Ileath-house  the  stock  is  good, 
including  all  the  better  kinds,  and  fine  young  pieces  for 
growing  on  into  specimens  of  such  popular  exhibition 
sorts  as  E.  obbata,  the  best  of  all  Heaths  for  making 
specimens,  E.  Massoni  major,  Lindleyana,  semula,  Ex- 
quisite, Lowii,  Austiniana,  Victoria  Regina,  &c.  A 
supplementary  stock  in  48's  in  a  cold  frame  also  gives 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  Of  Darwinia  (Genetyllis) 
tulipifera,  too,  some  beautiful  young  plants  may  be  seen, 
as  Swell  as  a  fine  lot  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum, 
and  a  choice  collection  of  Amaryllis.  A  whole 
house  is  just  now  devoted  to  show  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums, small  bushy  plants  in  48-pots,  full  of  flower. 
Of  this  tribe  the  collection  is  a  complete  one,  and 
valuable  just  now  for  decorative  work.  Some 
plants  are  grown  in  quantities  here,  either  for  the 
flowers  only,  for  table  decoration,  or  for  general  decora- 
tion, and  amongst  these  maybe  mentioned  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Calanthe  vestita,  Cypripedium  insigne,  &c.  ; 
Epiphyllums,  Bouvardias,  double  Primulas,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Tropreolum  Ball  of  Fire.  This  is  a  fine 
scarlet,  of  the  Lobbianum  section,  which  flowers  all 
winter  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  a  long  narrow  span- 
roofed  pit,  kept  a  little  wanner  than  an  ordinary  green- 
house. They  are  planted  in  pots,  to  keep  them  from 
growing  too  luxuriantly,  and  are  trained  along  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  hanging  down  in  a  dense  festoon  of 
scarlet  blossoms.  We  were  pleased  to  find  this  famous 
nursery  looking  up  again,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
see  it,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bester,  take 
again  the  rank  it  held  in  bygone  days  amongst 
the  leading  nursery  establishments  of  the  great 
metropolis. 


prate  fart<pitktte. 

The  Bath  Show. — Although  no  organised  efforts 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  social 
element  among  the  horticulturists  present  at  Bath  last 
week,  yet  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  never  before 
have  they  participated  in  a  gathering  that  afforded  so 
much  pleasant  intercourse.  Unlike  Birmingham, 
where  the  members  of  the  craft  were  widely  distributed 
over  the  town,  Bath  afforded  them  the  means  for  being 
within  easy  hail  of  each  other,  and  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  large  gatherings 
of  the  fraternity  took  place  at  one  or  other  of  the 
hotels.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  horticultural 
element  was  in  strong  force  at  the  Bath  theatre,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rousby  in 
"  Joan  of  Arc."  [!]  At  these  social  gatherings  valuable 
practical  suggestions  alternated  with  lighter  talk,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  element  of  personal 
intercourse  will  have  due  prominence  given  to  it  by 
horticulturists  at  the  next  provincial  meeting  of  the 
Society.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
must  look  entirely  to  themselves  for  the  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for  such  intercourse,  and  the 
necessary  steps  will  be  taken  in  due  time,  as  soon  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  1S74  is  announced.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  social  aspects  attendant  on 
the  Bath  meeting  was  the  entertainment  given  to  25  of 
his  workmen  and  their  wives  by  Mr.  John  Matthews, 
of  the  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare.  At  his 
own  expense,  and  without  loss  of  the  day's  wages, 
Mr.  Matthews  brought  his  party  from  Weston-super- 
Mare  to  Bath,  and  during  the  day  gave  them  a  sub- 
stantial dinner  in  the  luncheon  tent.  In  kindly  terms 
Mr.  Matthews  proposed  the  health  of  his  men,  to 
which  his  foreman,  Mr.  Pritchard,  responded ;  the 
burden  of  his  address  being  that  a  common  bond  of 
interest  existed  between  master  and  men,  and  that 
Mr.  Matthews  did  all  he  could  to  make  his  men  con- 
tented and  happy.  In  a  speech  that  was  warmly 
received,  not  only  by  the  men,  but  also  by  a 
large  crowd,  which,  attracted  by  the  proceedings,  had 
gathered  round  the  luncheon  tent,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Matthews,  asserting  that 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  strikes  were  gatherings  of 
that  character,  to  which  Mr.  Matthews  suitably 
responded.  R.  D. 

Allow   me  to    thank    you    heartily   for   your 

clear,  candid,  and  able  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  late  show  in  the 
West.  As  to  the  arrangements,  there  were  none — all 
had  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.  There 
was  no  want  of  good  productions,  yet  but  a  poor  effect 
was  produced.  It  is  disheartening  to  those  who  labour 
for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  and  also  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  Society,  to  be  so  poorly  seconded  by 
the  heads  of  what  should  and  may  be  a  great  institu- 
tion. Gentlemen  from  long  distances  had  to  wait  for 
hours  before  they  could  commence  their  duties  as 
judges — for  what  reason  no  one  could  understand.  In 
the  old  Chiswick  days  Dr.  Lindley  would  clear  the 
tents  at  the  time  named,  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. Horticulturists  must  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
or  the  end  cannot  be  far  distant.  The  continuance  of 
the  show  over  Friday  was  a  great  mistake.  Charles 
Turner^  Slough. 

I  rejoiced  to  read  the  observations  you  made 

upon  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  manifested  towards 
horticulturists  at  the  Bath  show.  We  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  at  our  sweet  own  will  and  find  people  as 
best  we  might.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  neglect  I 
cannot  say,  but  surely  what  private  individuals  can  do 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can 


effect.  The  idea  which  has  suggested  itself  to  some  of 
us  is,  that  a  tent  should  be  erected  by  the  Council  in 
the  grounds  ;  that  it  should  be  divided,  and  that  one 
portion  should  form  a  reading  and  writing  room,  and 
that  in  the  other  the  judges,  members  of  committees  and 
the  press  should  dine  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  evenings 
of  two  days  at  least  be  devoted  to  a  conversazione  as 
being  a  better  way  of  meeting  than  a  dinner.  Whether 
this  be  done  or  not,  it  is  high  time  that  the  present 
disgraceful  state  of  things  should  be  altered.  D,  Deal, 

Bath  Asparagus  r.  Hawthorn  Leaves. — I  see 
by  your  leading  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
21st  ult.  that  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  a  culinary  vegetable  quite  new  to  the  outer  world, 
and  hitherto  unknown,  save  only  to  the  favoured  few 
who  have  in  the  spring  frequented  the  vegetable  market 
of  the  city  of  Bath.  I  see  that  you  recommend  that  it 
should  be  eaten  fresh  and  young,  and  report  it  as  only 
second  togenuine  Asparagus,  betterthan  Hop  tops,  better 
than  the  celebrated  American  green  corn,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  Hawthorn  leaves.  The  Omithogalum 
pyrenaicum,  better  known  as  Star  of  Bethlehem,  not- 
withstanding the  foreign -looking  trivial  name,  is  a 
genuine  British  plant — not  to  say  weed — growing  freely 
in  the  west  country  meadows,  as  well  as  in  half  the 
cottage  gardens  of  that  quarter  ;  and  its  associates,  the 
Scillas  and  the  Alliums  of  the  Somerset  and  Devon 
pastures,  give  such  a  filthy  taste  to  the  milk  and  butter 
produced  in  dairies  where  the  cows  have  eaten  such 
strong-flavoured  herbage,  that  the  plants  in  question 
have  got  into  disrepute.  I  am  quite  delighted  to  see 
our  editor  with  his  "weed,"  and  wish  it  had  been 
something  more  generally  diffused,  and,  therefore, 
more  useful  to  the  million  than  this  humble  Asphodel 
is  ever  likely  to  be.  It  will,  however,  be  a  luxury, 
and  as  such  I  wish  it  success.  Had  it  been  as  widely 
spread  as  the  Hawthorn,  the  "wild  Asparagus"  of 
Bath  would  have  been  immortalised.  Your  correspon- 
dent "J.  B.  C."  asks  me  to  tell  him  how  to  make  the 
crisp  young  shoots  of  Hawthorn  eatable.  This  very 
reasonable  request,  apart  from  cookery,  I  will  freelygive, 
and  at  the  same  time  honestly  state  that  I  have  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  "J.  B.  C."  or  any  other  person  eating 
his  garden  hedge.  There  is  fortunately  neutral  ground  on 
which  redress  to  his  grievance  may  be  obtained.  Some 
years  ago  Prince  Borghese's  gardener  visited  this  country 
to  see  our  horticulture  and  floriculture  ;  his  home  was  in 
Milan,  but  he  looked  up  to  Paris  as  the  headquarters 
for  cookery  and  salads,  and  he  gave  me  a  list  of  articles 
actually  used  as  salad  herbs  in  his  own  practice,  and 
served  up  along  with  the  best  French  cookery,  that  I 
should  not  like  to  enumerate.  Among  other  things  I 
may  state  that  Parsley  (which  is  now  constantly  sown 
for  sheep  pasture)  was  never  omitted,  and  the  colouring 
matter  was  made  up  of  the  petals  of  flowers  in  season, 
such  as  those  of  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  the  Marigold, 
Nasturtium,  &c,  but  his  recipe  ended  with  a  generali- 
sation [that  any  crisp  shoots  of  non-poisonous  plants 
might  be  used  to  give  substance  to  the  salad,  as  the 
Chili  vinegar  and  other  condiments  were  quite 
able  to  support  the  flavour  department.  If 
your  correspondent,  "J.  B.  C."  will  taste  the  crisp 
young  shoots  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  none  other,  in  fair 
proportion  along  with  other  salad  herbs  and  salad 
flowers,  salad  oil,  and  Chili  vinegar,  he  will  assuredly 
find  that  Hawthorn  can  be  made  eatable.  There  is 
another  dainty  dish,  known  only  in  the  [south]  west, 
I  think.  It  is  generally  known  there  by  the  local  name 
of  Portland  Sago.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  botanical 
name  is  Arum  maculatum  ;  it  produces  a  tuber  white 
and  inviting,  and  is  far  ahead  of  the  best  Potatos  in 
their  best  of  days,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  and  some 
knowledge  is  required  as  to  its  cookery.  It  is  boiled 
just  as  Potatos  are  boiled,  but  it  is  only  as  a  boiled 
vegetable  that  it  can  be  eaten.  I  collected  a  few 
dishes  of  it  from  the  moist  hedge  banks  in  Devon.  Its 
acrid  properties  are  volatile,  and  in  the  process  of  boil- 
ing disappear;  but  if  "J.  B.  C."  will  not  take  my 
advice,  and  eats  this  raw,  I  warrant  "it  will  kindle  up 
his  notion."  Alexander  Forryth. 

"  The  Queen  "  and  "  Early  Nocera  "  Onions. 
— I  see  a  letter  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Tune  21, 
from  "J.  E.,"  Exeter,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has 
the  Queen  Onion,  sown  March  28,  already  bulbing. 
Thinking  you  might  like  to  see  them,  I  send  you  by 
this  post  a  sample,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  on 
March  24.  You  will  see  what  a  nice  little  bulb  it  has 
already  formed.  I  also  enclose  a  sample  of  the  Early 
Nocera,  sown  at  the  same  time.  This  is  said  by  some 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  Queen  ;  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  two  are  very  dissimilar,  as 
the  Nocera  will  not  bulb  for  some  time.  S,  B.  D. 
[The  samples  received  are  quite  sufficiently  dissimilar 
to  warrant  their  being  considered  distinct.   Eds.] 

Truffles. — The  humorous  letter  regarding  this 
esteemed  delicacy  which  you  published  in  your  last 
number  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  connection  between  the  Dog-tax 
and  Covcnt  Garden  Market  is  this, — the  "trufllers" 
in  this  country  search  for  Truffles  with  a  costly  animal 
called  a  Trullle-dog.  When  the  Truffles  are  found  the 
price  realised  by  the  poor  truftler  is  so  beggarly  that 
he  can  get  no  profit  from  his  occupation,  the  profit 
being  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  "  middlemen,"  in 
the  persons  of  the  country  dealers  and  the  shopkeepers 
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of  Covent  Garden.  Now  when  the  Dog-tax  was  a  few 
years  ago  stringently  enforced,  it  proved  the  last  feather 
to  break  the  truffler's  back,  and  Truffle  hunting  was 
perforce  obliged  to  be  in  a  great  measure  given  up. 
The  reason  we  are  so  dependent  on  France  for  our 
supplies  is  this :— The  imported  French  Truffles  belong 
to  entirely  different  and  superior  species  from  our  own. 
The  Truffle  of  our  markets  is  Tuber  sestivum,  whilst 
the  superior  plants  from  France  belong  to  Tuber  mela- 
nosporum,  and  the  still  more  delicious  species,  T. 
magnatum,  neither  of  which  are  known  at  present  to 
inhabit  Britain.  Whilst  speaking  of  subterranean 
fungi,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  Hymeno- 
gaster  citnnus,  a  plant  well  known  to  Truffle  hunters, 
is  edible  and  largely  consumed  by  country  folks  in 
some  Truffle  districts  in  this  country.  Phtlagaricus. 


Silene  Bolanderi. — Your  remarks  appended  to 
Mr.  R.  Dean's  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  render  it  needless  for  me  to  say  more  than  a 
very  few  words.  Mr.  Cole  seems  to  have  but  little 
ground  for  complaint,  for  although  the  misplacement 
of  my  card  manifests  the  liability  to  blunder,  yet,  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  no  one  confounded  his  Silenes 
with  mine,  and  all  the  formal  reports  properly  described 
his  plants  and  the  award  to  them,  no  mention  being 
made  of  mine.  His  note  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
needless,  and  to  have  been  written  under  a  misappre- 
hension. I  will  only  further  add  that  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  stating  that  the  short  reference  in  a  con- 
temporary was  intended  for  my  plant.  We  will 
therefore  divide  the  honours.  IVIr.  Cole  may  rejoice, 
if  he  will,  in  the. award  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
content  myself  with  the  award  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  the  Garden.        W.  Thompson,  Ipswich* 

Royal    Horticultural     Society    at     Bath. — In 

your  report  of  the  great  provincial  show  of  this 
Society,  and  in  your  description  of  the  pavilion,  you 
express  a  doubt  as  to  its  stability  in  a  high  wind.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Fry  &  Son,  the  con- 
tractors to  the  Society,  and  the  contract  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
heaviest  gale  of  wind.  The  glass  covers  all  the  wood- 
work, consequently  it  cannot  be  seen ;  but  if  the  roof 
is  examined  more  closely  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  stout  rafter  every  3  feet,  and  a  cross-piece  every 
20  inches  apart.  These  cross-pieces  support  the 
metal  bars,  and  bind  the  whole  structure  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  roof  is  as 
strong  as  any  roof  can  be  made  for  carrying 
glass.  Your  report  was  evidently  written  before 
the  violent  gale  of  Tuesday  night,  and  although 
we  had  quite  a  hurricane  from  the  south-west  not  a 
single  pane  was  even  shifted  from  its  position.  The 
pavilion  was  also  tested  in  another  way,  and  proved 
itself  rain-proof,  for  although  we  had  torrents  of  rain 
and  a  high  wind  on  Tuesday  not  a  single  drop  of  rain 
got  into  the  pavilion  through  the  roof.  The  pictures, 
musical  instruments,  and  art  treasures  of  various  kinds 
were  as  safe  as  they  are  at  South  Kensington,  and  weie 
not  injured  in  the  least  degree.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
state  that  the  whole  roof  was  taken  down  and  the  glass 
and  metallic  bars  packed  and  forwarded  to  a  distance 
within  12  hours.    Wm.  Edgcumhe  Rendle. 

The  Perseus  Fountain  at  Witley  Court. — 
Mr.  Fish,  in  alluding  to  the  large  fountain  at  Witley 
Court  (see  p.  813),  says,  "Mounting  Perseus  on 
Pegasus  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  version  of  the 
fable  as  told  by  Ovid,  though  adopted  by  some  of  the 
old  masters."  No  doubt  this  is  so,  but  it  may  be 
curious  to  note  that  Shakespeare  in  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  act  3,  makes  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  speaking 
of  his  horse  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
describe  it  as  "Lecheval  volant,  the  Pegasus,  qui  a 
les  narines  de  feu!"  and  immediately  afterwards  add- 
ing, "It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus,  he  is  pure  air  and 
fire,"  &c.j  thus  evidently  connecting  the  two.  The 
action  of  the  fountain  represents  the  monster  as 

"  Vulnere  Icesa  gravi  modo  se  sublimis  in  auras 
Attollit :  modo  subdit  aquis  ;  modo  more  ferocis 
Versat  apri,  quern  turba  canum  circumsona  terret." 

Which  may  be  freely  translated,  "Severely  wounded 
and  disabled  it  raises  itself  aloft  in  the  air  or  plunges 
below  the  waves,  or  turns  at  bay  like  some  terrible 
wild  boar  alarmed  by  the  roaring  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
on  all  sides  of  him."  L. 

A  Desperate  Rat.— One  often  hears  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  rats  amongst  joints  and  other 
provisions,  but  I  think  the  following  instance  of 
desperate  clever  boldness  and  cunning  in  a  single  rat 
has  seldom  been  exceeded.  Lately  in  my  father's 
house  in  London,  thirty-one  Potatos  were  placed  over- 
night in  a  large  deep  pan  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  pan  was 
left  on  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high  stool,  and  consequently 
the  Potatos  were  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  In  the  morning  the  pan  and 
stool  remained  intact,  but  the  Potatos  were  all  gone.  A 
rat,  or  rats,  being  at  last  suspected,  a  rigorous  search 
was  made,  and  after  pulling  down  a  large  cupboard 
and  part  of  the  dresser,  the  Potatos  were  all  found 
hidden  underneath  the  floor  of  the  latter,  but  no  trace 
of  a  rat's  hole  could  be  found.  The  only  hole  visible 
was  near  the  ceiling,  by  the  side  of  a  water-pipe,  and 
into  this  a  thick  dishcloth  was  at  once  temporarily 
rammed.  In  the  evening  a  rat-trap  was  baited  and 
laid  in  the  kitchen,  and  now  for  the  climax.  In  the 
morning  the  dishcloth  was  found  pushed  out  of  the 
hole,  and  the  trap  was  not  to  be  seen.  Ultimately, 
the  latter  was  found  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
kitchen  with  the  spring  down,  and  inside  the  trap  the 
flesh,  skin,  hair,  and  some  of  the  small  bones  of  a  rat's 
nose.  He  was  evidently  a  desperate  character,  and  after 
leaving  this  momentous  memento  of  his  last  visit,  has 
been  seen  no  more.   W.  G.  Smith. 

Ash  Tree. — How  does  the  Ash  tree  hurt  vegeta- 
tion near  it,  and  get  the  name  of  poisonous  ?  1.  Is 
there  any  blighting  influence  in  a  fallen  Ash  leaf,  green 
or  withered  ?  2.  Do  Ash  roots  do  more  than  suck  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  they  traverse,  like  the  roots  of  a 
Spruce  Fir  ?  3.  And  may  I  use  the  roots  of  a  grubbed 
up  Ash  spinney  as  the  basis  of  a  fernery  and  some 
artificial  mounds  of  Periwinkle?  Planter,  [We  do  not 
think  the  Ash  has  any  specially  injurious  effect,  apart 
from  its  root  range.  You  may  use  the  stump  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  Eds.] 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chelsea, 
pressed  the  claims  of  this  Institution  upon  my 
attention,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  remiss  in  not 
doing  sooner  what  little  lay  in  my  power  in  the  pro- 
motion of  so  excellent  an  object  as  this  Institution  con- 
templates. Since  I  have  been  a  member  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  gain  the  adhesion  and  support  of 
others,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  efforts  have 
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not  been  in  vain,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  with 
a  little  renewed  exertion  fresh  supporters  may  be 
obtained.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  subscribers  I 
was  pleased  to  observe  that  a  larger  number  of  new 
members  was  obtained  last  year  than  for  several  pre- 
ceding years,  and  I  think  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  of  having  such  an  excellent  chairman  at  the  annual 
dinner.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  few  gentlemen 
in  the  country  more  highly  esteemed  amongst  gardeners 
than  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  But  my  object  in 
writing  is  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  was  going  to  say  an 
appeal.  It  is  this  : — Let  the  country  be  divided  into 
districts,  say  100,  and  in  each  of  these  sections  ask 
some  one  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  gardeners  he 
may  know,  and  the  employers  of  gardeners  ;  let  the 
matter  be  laid  before  the  public  clearly  and  intelli- 
gently, and  I  venture  to  predict  that  before  next 
Christmas  day  an  additional  ,£1000  per  annum  will  be 
secured  to  the  funds.  I  will  gladly  work  the  south- 
eastern division  of  this  county.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
others  will  come  forward  and  canvass  the  districts  in 
which  they  reside.  If  this  is  done,  then  these  few  lines 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Bruce  Findlay, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Mcvtchester.  [We  think  the  inde- 
pendent gardeners  ought  to  take  more  practical 
interest  in  the  working  and  management  of  the  insti- 
tution. Eds.] 

Voice's  Patent  Screws  for  Tightening  Wires. 
■ — Now  that  the  employment  of  wire  in  gardens  for 
training  purposes  is  becoming  so  general,  it  behoves 
us  to  look  out  for  any  of  the  simple,  effective,  and 
cheap  mechanical  contrivances  for  facilitating  its  use, 
which  an  increasing  trade  and  competition  are  sure  to 
bring  forth.  The  simplest  and  cheapest,  and  there- 
fore I  take  it  the  best  system  that  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  is  that  brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Voice, 
of  Horley,  Surrey,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  {fig.  1S5),  consists  simply  ofa 
screw  with  the  end  flattened  out  and  punched  to  receive 
the  wire,  and  which  is  tightened  or  slackened  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  small  key,  easily  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket.  Two  of  these  screws,  costing  about  a 
penny  each,  are  sufficient  for  a  strand  of  wire  ranging 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  length.  The  purposes  for  which 
they  may  be  used  are  almost  innumerable,  but  in  a 
garden  they  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  tightening  of 
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Fig.  185. — voice's  patent  screws. 

wires  for  garden  walls,  Peach  houses,  vineries,  con- 
servatories, Cucumber  and  Melon  pits,  for  cordons 
along  the  side  of  paths,  and  for  Raspberry  canes, 
Tomatos,  Peas,  Beans,  &c,  in  the  vegetable  quarters. 
Their  use  in  a  garden  tends  to  produce  a  neat  and 
orderly  effect ;  they  can  be  put  up  by  an  ordinary 
workman  at  a  cost  which  brings  them  within  the  reach 
of  all ;  and  to  amateurs  especially,  who  do  not  care  to 
be  troubled  with  the  bother  of  getting  stakes,  the 
patent  screws  must  become  a  great  boon.    W. 

The  Production  of  Honeydew. — I  have  care- 
fully watched  the  first  formation  of  honeydew  in  the 
Lime  during  this  and  the  preceding  two  weeks,  and 
am  satisfied  that  its  first  appearance  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  insect  agency.  In  each  week,  on  the 
accession  of  hot  and  sunny  weather,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves,  inclusive  of  those  on  the  extreme  branches, 
become  very  uniformly  speckled  with  honeydew,  the 
specks  appearing  on  the  tumid  spaces  between  the 
venules,  and  seldom  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  were  washed  away  by  the  first 
shower,  and  reappeared  with  the  returning  hot  sun. 
In  the  first  week  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  aphis 
anywhere  on  these  Limes,  and  such  as  I  found 
were  solitary,  very  immature,  and  confined  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  On  the  extreme  twigs, 
the  leaves  of  which  projected  some  feet  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  foliage,  and  which  leaves  were 
equally  speckled,  scarcely  an  aphis  was  to  be  seen. 
During  the  last  week  and  this  the  aphides  have  become 
more  numerous,  but  are  still  comparatively  rare  and 
always  solitary.  That  the  formation  of  honeydew 
is  independent  of  aphides,  and  is  a  function  of  the  plant 
unstimulated  by  insect  agency,  is  clear  to  me  ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  aphides  may  not  at  a 
later  period  induce  a  more  copious  secretion  of  honey- 
dew. J.  D.  Hooker,  Keiu,  July  2.  [It  is  passing 
strange  that  so  much  conflict  of  opinion  should  still 
exist  on  a  subject  apparently  so  easily  to  be  settled 
by  observation,  Eds,] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Canada  West. — Mr.  Rogers,  the  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  a  letter  just  received  by  him  from  a  gentleman  who 
emigrated  some  years  since  from  Southampton  to 
Canada  West,   and  is  now  residing  at   Stratford,   in 


Ontario.      The   following   extract   will,    we   have    no 
doubt,  be  interesting  to  our  readers  :  — 

"  I  have  forwarded  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Fruit  Growers  Association  of  Ontario,  which  will  give  you 
full  information  of  the  fruit  culture  of  Canada.  In  this 
immense  country  we  have  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
Now  take  Plums  :  here  we  grow  them  in  perfection,  yet 
not  50  miles  from  us  they  cannot  touch  them.  The  same 
with  Pears  and  Apples.  Peaches  we  cannot  grow  with 
certainty,  but  not  40  miles  from  us,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  they  thrive  in  perfection  without  more  care  than 
Apples.  This  uncertainty  leads  to  an  immense  amount 
of  experimenting.  With  the  Grape,  by  crossing  our 
native  wild  Grapes  with  the  imported  varieties— Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscats,  &c. — they  have  succeeded  in  raising 
several  perfectly  hardy  varieties,  which  ripen  their  fruit 
well  before  the  autumn  frosts  cut  up  the  Vines.  Again, 
with  the  Peaches,  we  have  just  discovered  that  although 
here  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  grafted  fruit,  yet  seed- 
lings from  the  kernel  are  perfectly  hardy.  Some  fine 
Peaches  were  grown  here  last  summer.  I  am  planting  on  the 
same  plan  ;  it  does  not  take  long,  as  trees  bear  in  three  years 
from  the  stone.  You  can  hardly  form  a  conception  of  the 
rapidity  of  vegetation  under  our  hot  summer  sun.  Thrifty 
fruit  trees  make  from  3  to  5  feet  of  wood  every  season, 
and  bear  about  three  years  from  the  graft,  although  I 
exhibited  on  one  of  my  Plum  trees  last  season  a  fine 
bunch  of  Plums  growing  on  a  graft  put  in  the  previous 
season.  Pears  on  our  stiff  soil  (good  clay  loam)  thrive 
splendidly.  I  took  off  over  250  Pears  from  a  Louise 
Bonne  not  over  6  feet  high,  and  1  am  within  the  truth 
when  I  state  that  I  must  have  thinned  off  twice  that 
number.  Three  years  since  I  bought  six  large  dwarfs 
from  the  nursery  over  six  years  old  for  a  dollar  each  (4t.). 
The  next  season  after  planting  I  was  obliged  to  tie  the 
branches  together,  they  were  so  heavy  with  fruit,  and 
paid  me  over  twice  their  cost." 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  July  2. — W.  H.  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  At  this  meeting,  which,  as  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  was  of  short  duration,  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley  called  attention  to  various  subjects  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  Scientific  Committee,  and 
read  the  following  letter,  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  American  Gardeners' 
Monthly ; — 

"  Under  the  name  of  'fire  blight '  we  have  a  class  of 
Pear  diseases  of  which  I  think  you  have  no  idea  in 
Europe.  Branches  many  years  old,  and  sometimes  whole 
trees,  die  in  a  few  days  apparently.  Our  people  call  it 
all  '  fire  blight,'  but  I  notice  many  distinct  forms.  The 
disease  starts  in  a  small  spot  on  the  bark,  and  spreads 
very  rapidly,  destroying  the  tissue  as  it  spreads.  The 
commonest  form  seems  to  take  a  horizontal  direction 
chiefly,  and  as  soon  as  the  branch  is  encircled  of  course 
all  above  it  dies.  The  part  destroyed  by  the  disease  in 
this  case  may  be  from  one-half  to  2  inches  wide.  Another 
form  seems  to  attack  small  spurs  chiefly,  so  that  perhaps 
half  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  interspersed  through  the  whole 
head,  will  be  black.  Another  form  (of  which  I  enclose  a 
specimen)  appears  under  weak  or  dead  spurs,  and  extends 
to  the  bark  of  the  main  stem.  These  are  generally  very 
uniform  in  size,  and  when  they  touch,  as  they  frequently 
do,  the  branch  is  girdled,  and  dies.  This  form  has  not 
been  observed,  I  think,  until  this  season.  There  has  been 
no  systematic  attempt  that  I  know  of  to  investigate  the 
matter.  My  own  botanical  studies  are  in  another  direc- 
tion. I  thought  possibly  they  would  consort  more  with 
yours,  and  thus  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  your 
attention  to  it.  Our  best  student  in  this  branch,  and  to 
whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  in  difficulties, 
John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  died  on  June  7." 

Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  the  "fire  blight "  described 
by  Mr.  Meehan  was  precisely  the  same  sort  of  disease  as 
attacks  the  stems  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  this 
country,  and  to  obviate  which  we  are  often  obliged  to 
protect  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  covering  it  with  slates,  &c. 

Scientific  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  The  Chairman,  alluding  to  the  subject  of 
honeydew,  remarked  that  by  growing  Crocuses  infested 
with  aphides  in  a  pot,  and  placing  the  pot  in  a  dinner 
plate,  a  large  supply  of  honeydew  falls  on  to  the  plate, 
and  may  be  examined. 

Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley  showed  Pear  leaves  affected  with 
thrips,  and  showed  a  young  fruit  cracked  from  the  same 
cause.  The  common  fungus  Helminthosporium  pyrorum 
produces  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Smee  stated  that  he 
obviated  the  ill  effects  of  this  pest,  particularly  on  the 
Louise  Bonne,  by  lifting  the  trees  and  replanting  in  sound 
loam.  Mr.  Berkeley  showed  specimens  of  Peach  blister 
with  its  attendant  mould,  Ascomyces.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  mould  is  not  always  visible  in  these  cases. 
The  same  gentleman  exhibited  a  branch  of  a  Fig,  the 
leaves  of  which  had  withered  suddenly,  in  the  course  of 
one  night ;  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  old 
wood  below  the  withered  shoot  was  in  a  diseased  state. 
Mr.  Berkeley  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the 
effect  of  frost  some  years  since,  but  was  informed  that  the 
same  results  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Fig  trees  grown 
under  glass.  The  dead  wood  was  studded  with  a  fungus 
(Tubercularia),  which  was  considered  to  be  a  state  of 
Sphreria  pulicaris,  a  fungus  remarkable  for  the  indigo- 
blue  tint  of  its  tissues. 

Mr.  Laxton  showed  a  double-flowered  Pelargonium 
with  variegated  foliage.  It  was  an  accidental  cross 
between  Nimrod*as  the  pollen  parent,  and  Rose  Char- 
meaux  as  the  seed  parent,  and  was  interesting  as  proving 
the  co-existence  of  variegated  leaves  and  double  flowers, 
a  fact  which  had  been  doubted,  but  of  which  Dr.  Masters 
mentioned  several  examples. 

Dr.  Masters  read  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Jaffrey. 
relating  to  the  Sooly  Qua.  It  seemed  clear  that  the 
seed  sent  by  Mr.  Jaffrey  were  not  the  same  as  those 


shown  at  a  former  meeting,  and  Professor  Dyer  was  asked 
to  report  :  — 

"Sooly  Qua. — In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  474,  there 
appears  a  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  viz.,  that  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  exhi- 
bited seeds  of  Luffa  acutangula,  L.  aegyptiaca,  and 
Sooly  Qua,  showing  that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  were 
extremely  different  to  L.  acutangula,  but  a  near  approach 
to  L.  asgyptiaca.  I  cannot  think  of  permitting  this 
matter  to  pass  unchallenged,  having  sown  the  plants 
together  in  quantity  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  plants  are  con- 
cerned botanically  they  are  identical,  even  to  a  gland, 
and  the  seeds  are  likewise  the  same.  I  submitted  the 
seeds  to  Dr.  George  Henderson,  officiating  superin- 
tendent, Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  and  he  writes  : — 
'  The  seeds  jou  send  are  perfectly  alike,  and  I  should 
say  that  they  were  the  same  seeds.  A  slight  difference  in 
size  is,  of  course,  no  value.'  In  order  to  substantiate  my 
statements  made  at  p.  367,  I  enclose  you  seeds  of  L.  acut- 
angula (Sooly  Qua),  and  also  seed  of  a  white  variety  of 
L.  acutangula,  which  is  not  so  common.  Professor  Dyer 
must  have  had  some  other  thing  than  the  seeds  of  L.  acut- 
angula to  make  an  extreme  difference.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, though  it  is  hardly  likely,  in  the  identity  of  the 
plant,  having  used  it  when  in  season  as  a  vegetable 
regularly  for  20  years.     A.  T.  Jaffrey,  British  Sikkim." 

Professor  C.  C.  Babington  sent  through  Dr.  Masters 
flowers  ofa  Potato  in  which  the  petals  were  replaced  by 
stamens.  \A  flower  of  this  variety  was  figured  in  our 
columns  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Ely, 
in  1870,  p.  1021.- 

Mr.  Laxton  stated  that  his  Early  Rose  Potatos  were 
affected  by  a  peculiar  mould,  which  made  its  appearance 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  Potato  disease. 

A  Pelargonium  from  Dr.  Denny  was  exhibited,  which 
showed  an  interesting  reversion  to  one  of  the  original 
types,  probably  P.  inquinans.  It  had  been  raised  from 
Wellington  as  the  seed  parent,  and  Marathon  as  the 
pollen  parent,  both  varieties  of  the  Nosegay  class. 

Mr.  Munby  showed  aleaf  of  Eryngium  bromelirefolium, 
peculiar  in  having  the  straight  venation  ordinarily  con- 
fined to  Monocotyledons.  A  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Trevor  Clarke,  that  E.  campestre  still  grew  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  the  site  of  the  old  Watling  Street  ;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  both  it  and  E.  marilimum  might  have  been 
grown  by  the  Romans  as  pot  herbs. 

The  Rose  Show.— It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
National  Rose  show,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  one 
held  by  the  Society  some  years  ago,  should  be  the  best  of 
the  year,  as  we  believe  truly  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
feast  of  Roses  provided  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednes- 
day last.  The  Rose  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  held  on 
the  Saturday  previous  was  a  very  good  one,  if  not  of  so 
great  dimensions  as  we  have  seen  before,  and  gave  great 
promise  for  the  Royal  show,  the  success  of  which  was 
cruelly  threatened  on  Sunday,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm 
passed  over  the  country  ;  nevertheless,  some  wonderfully 
fresh  blooms  came  to  hand,  and  we  may  say  of  those  that 
showed  the  effects  of  the  rain,  we  were  amply  satisfied  with 
their  great  size  and  substance.  Manyof  theclasses  were  con- 
tested very  severely,  especially  amongst  the  amateurs,  who 
came  out  in  strong  force.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
72  distinct  blooms  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  led  the  way  with 
a  superb  lot  of  flowers,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Cranston, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cant,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons.  As 
regards  the  varieties  shown,  one  collection  very  much 
resembled  another,  but  comparing  flowers  ot  the  different 
sorts  in  the  different  collections  the  following  were  by 
far  the  best  represented  :  —Prince  of  Wales,  Marie  Rady, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edward  Morren,  Felix  Gencro, 
Etienne  Levet,  Annie  Wood,  Alice  Dureau,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Madame  C.  Wood, 
Nardy  Freres,  Marie  Beaumann,  Lcelia,  Horace  Vernet, 
and  Beauty  of  Waltham.  By  far  the  finest  foliage 
was  observed  in  Mr.  Cranston's  stands.  In  the 
class  for  48  distinct  Roses,  three  trusses  of 
each,  the  King's  Acre  Rosea'  beat  those  sent 
from  Cheshunt  for  the  1st  honours  ;  Mr.  Turner  coming 
in  3d,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  4th,  good  flowers 
being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  throughout.  For 
24  hybrid  perpetuals,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Turner 
came  in  1st,  after  a  sharp  competition  with  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  the  Nurseries,  Lea  Bridge,  and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  took  the  other  awards  in  the  order 
named.  In  class  4,  which  was  for  24  Roses,  distinct,  the 
1st  prize  was  well  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  nurseryman, 
Oxford.  These  flowers  were  cut  from  trees  worked  on 
seedling  Briars,  a  system  much  commented  upon  in  our 
columns  last  autumn.  Mr.  Cant,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Cranston  were  the  other  prizetakers.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  class,  there  were  many  good  Roses  as  well 
as  many  poor  ones,  and  an  inspection  only  confirmed 
the  general  excellence  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
when  commenting  upon  class  1.  There  were  10  com- 
petitors in  the  amateur's  class  for  36,  1  truss  of  each,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  Ingles,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Birch,  Round  Hall,  Col- 
chester, the  Rev.  G.  Arkwright,  Fencombe  Rectory, 
Herefordshire,*  and  J.  Hollingsworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone. 
The  Western  Roses  have  been  exceedingly  well  shown 
this  season,  and  in  Mr.  Baker's  stands  were  charm- 
ing flowers  of  Dupuy  Jamain,  Felix  Genero,  Camilla 
Bernardin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrilland,  Marshal  Niel,  Alice  Dureau, 
and  Marquise  de  Castcllane.  In  the  next  amateurs' 
class,  which  was  for  36,  T.  Laxton,  Esq.,  Stamford,  won 
the  1st  prize,  beating  Mr.  Ingle,  2d,  Rev.  G.  Arkwright, 
3d,  and  Mr.  W.  Martin,  4th.  Mr.  Laxton's  were 
in  all  respects  an  excellent  collection,  and  the 
others  but  little  inferior.  J.  Hollingsworth,  Esq., 
beat  Mr.  Baker  in  the  class  for  24,  these  gentle- 
men standing  1st  and  2d  out  of  17  competitors. 
For  12  new  Roses  of  1871-2  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  in 
1st,   followed  by  Mr.  Cant,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.   ('ran- 

•  Written  "  Anfonshicrc  "  on  the  showcard.  "  Bracntrcc"  was 
as  conspicuous  on  another  I  ! 
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ston.  The  best  varieties  appeared  to  be  Annie  Laxton, 
Etienne  Levet,  Lyonnais,  Richard  Wallace,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Francois  Michelon,  President  Thiers,  and 
Andre  Dunand.  For  6  trusses  of  any  Rose  of  1871-2 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  1st  with  Etienne  Levet — Francois 
Michelon,  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  being  the  next  best. 
The  last  named  gentleman  was  also  placed  rst  for  a 
collection  of  yellow  Roses,  Mr.  May,  Stistead,  Braintree, 
being  2d.  The  yellow  Roses  were  the  weakest  portion 
of  the  show.  The'best  12  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses 
also  came  from  Mr.  Cant,  and  in  the  class  for  6  Roses 
(Tea  and  Noisette  excluded),  flowers  good  of  their  kind, 
to  be  judged  for  their  perfume,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
1st  with  Abel  Grand,  Mr.  Turner  2d  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  3d  with  La  France. 
Mr.  William  Paul  offered  three  prizes  for  6  blooms  of  the 
new  Rose  Princess  Beatrice,  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Farrow,  gr,  to  G. 
Ratten,  Esq.,  Enfield,  and  to  him  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded,  although  his  flowers  gave  but  little  indication  of 
the  excellence  of  this  variety. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  6  dishes 
of  Peas,  to  include  G.  F.  Wilson  and  James*  Prolific 
Marrow,  and  for  these  there  were  no  less  than  five  com- 
petitors, Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Mr.  W.  Cross,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moornan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  and  Mr.  G.  Brown— Mr. 
W.  Cross  being  1st. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  subjects  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roses,  we  must  first  mention  a  splendid 
group  of  plants  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  which 
included  several  remarkably  fine  Orchids,  especially  of 
the  Aerides  family,  some  handsome  young  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
plants.  A  very  choice  collection  of  elegant  Palms,  &c, 
was  also  contributed  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son,  Fulham, 
and  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  again 
contributed  a  select  group  of  admirably  flowered 
Orchids.  Show  Pelargoniums  in  great  variety  came  from 
Mr.  Turner,  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora  plena  was  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke 
Xcwington,  and  Pr.  Denny  contributed  several  fine  new 
seedling  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son  also  sent  Pelargoniums,  hybrid  Begonias, 
Tree  Carnations,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  made  a  very 
attractive  display  of  Delphiniums,  Antirrhinums, 
Pcntstemons.  &c. 

Messrs.  Veitch.  &  Sons'  Fruit  Prizes.— If 
any  proof  were  wanted  that  you  must  give  good  prizes 
to  get  good  shows,  it  was  afforded  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  display  of  fruit 
brought  together  in  competition  for  the  liberal  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  was  considerably 
better  than  many  of  the  recent  summer  fruit  shows 
held  here  or  at  Regent's  Park,  and  the  results  cannot  have 
been  other  than  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  In  the  class 
for  the  best  collection  of  fruit  in  10  distinct  kinds  the 
number  required  proved  too  great,  and  there  was  only 
one  exhibitor,  although  the  three  prizes  altogether 
amounted  to  £45.  Kir.  G.  Sage,  gr.  to  Earl  Brown- 
low,  Ashridge,  was  the  exhibitor  in  question,  and  he, 
unfortunately,  was  disqualified,  a  splendid  bunch  of 
Bananas,  staged  to  make  up  the  set,  being  unripe.  Mr. 
Sage  had  also  Black  and  White  Grapes,  Royal  George 
Peaches  and  EIruge  Nectarines,  Florence  Cherries,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  and  Sir.  C.  Napier  Strawberries,  in  very 
excellent  condition.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded,  and  we 
understand  that  next  year  the  number  of  dishes  required 
will  be  reduced.  There  were  five  exhibitors  of  3  Pine- 
apples, and  a  very  superior  lot  of  fruit  were  staged.  The 
1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Rye,  gr.  to  J.  Deacon,  Esq., 
Mabledon  Park,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  who  had  heavy  and 
very  handsome  Queens.  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  N. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  was  2d  with  two  Moscow 
Queens  weighing  10J  lb.,  and  a  Ripley  Queen  of  6  lb.  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrtngton,  was  3d  with 
Queens  weighing  13$  lb.  Mr.  F.  Deuxberry,  the  gar- 
dens, Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  and  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  gr., 
Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  also  exhibited  some  very  fine  fruit, 
and  extra  prizes  in  each  case  were  awarded.  No  less 
than  iS  dishes  of  Peaches  were  staged  in  the  class  for  6 
fruit  of  one  kind,  and  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  the  gardens, 
Tixall  Hall,  Stafford,  came  in  1st  with  remarkable 
specimens  of  Violette  Hative,  from  8  to  9  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  more  perfectly  coloured  than  any  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  was  2d  with 
grand  fruit  of  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Hope,  the  Deepdene,  came  in  3d  with  some  splendid 
Royal  Georges.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  a  dish  of 
Violette  Hative  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Beck,  Crickell  House, 
Wimbome  ;  and  to  another  one  of  Noblesse,  from  Mr. 
Tillyard,  Brocklesbury  Park,  Lincoln.  In  the  correspond- 
ing class  for  Nectarines  the  ist  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Wallis, 
gr.  to  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Kirby  Hall,  York,  who 
contributed  the  Violette  Hative,  of  exceedingly  fine  size 
and  colour.  Mr.  G.  Jackson  followed  with  the  Pitmaston 
Orange  ;  and  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
BattleAbbey,  with  EIruge,  of  superior  quality.  Extra  prizes 
were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens, 
and  Mr.  Tillyard,  for  fine  dishes  of  the  same  variety.  Thir- 
teen entered  into  competition  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish 
of  Black  Grapes,  and  a  very  superior  lot  of  fruit  was  pro- 
duced. Mr.  J.  Wakefield,  Leamington,  was  ist  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  not  the  largest  shown  but  well  finished 
and  as  black  as  Sloes.  The  same  variety,  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  in  his  usual 
excellent  style,  secured  for  him  the  2d  honours  ;  and 
the  3d  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Sage,  Ashridge,  extra  prizes 
being  voted  to  Mr.  G.  Holliday,  gr.  to  J.  Morris, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  BletchiDgly,  and  Mr.  T.  Rabone, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers, 
Staffordshire.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  White 
Grapes,  Mr.  James  Douglas  came  in  ist  with  excellent 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gr.  to  J.  S. 
Budgett,  Esq.,  2d,  with  Bowood  Muscat;  and  Mr.  J. 
Woodbridge,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Isleworth,  3d,  with 
the  first-named  variety,  which  was  also  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.    This  was  the  weakest  class  of  the  lot, 


the  Muscats  being  nearly  all  green,  though  of  good  size 
both  in  bunch  and  berry.  Of  the  Veitch  fruit  prizes,  we  must 
record  the  fact  of  their  being  a  success,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  popularity  will  be  largely 
increased  another  year,  and,  all  things  being  equal,  we 
may  look  forward  for  some  good  things  in  fruit  growing 
yet.  We  have  now  only  to  state  that  the  prize  money 
was  paid  on  the  spot  in  crisp  new  Bank  of  England 
notes,  a  proceeding  which  took  some  of  the  winners  (who 
have  had  to  wait  nearly  two  years  for  their  prize  money 
from  one  of  the  leading  London  societies)  most  agreeably 
by  surprise. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  very  interesting 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  Escallonias,  including  E.  san- 
guinea,  deep  blood-red.  a  very  pretty  thing,  in  the  style* 
of  E.  macrantha.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  sent  a  basket  of  fine  cut  blooms 
of  Lilies  and  other  bulbous  plants  ;  and  from  Messrs. 
Teutschel  &  Co.,  Colchester,  came  cut  flowers  of  L. 
Thunbergianum  marmoratum  aureum,  and  L.  dauricum. 
Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  sent 
a  nice  collection  of  Pinks  ;  and  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co. 
again  sent  their  fine  *new  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora 
plena,  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Son  showed  a  new  fine  red  Tree  Carnation — Mrs, 
Robert  Barclay.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stacey  &  Son,  Great 
Dunmow,  Essex,  showed  two  seedling  Verbenas — Lady  of 
Lome,  delicate  pink,  lilac  eye  ;  and  Countess  of  Rosslyn, 
the  same  ground  colour,  with  a  broad  rosy  eye — to  which 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Mailer, 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Lower  Tottenham,  sent  a  nice  speci- 
men of  Aristolochia  floribunda,  a  small-flowered,  pretty 
species  from  Brazil,  introduced  by  M.  Baraquin,  and 
figured  and  described  in  the  Illustration  Horticole,  1868 
(tab.  568).  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  A 
similar  award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
for  hybrid  Begonias  The  Shah  and  Dr.  Masters  ;  and  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Delphinium  Cambridge,  a  fine  light 
blue  form. 

Fruit  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  gr.  to  Lady  Ashburton, 
Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  sent  Read's  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon,  a  beautifully  netted  variety  of  nice  size,  which  was 
described  by  the  Chairman  as  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
flavoured  Melons  ever  shown;  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  a  very  large  collection  of  Cabbage  and 
Cos  Lettuces.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar, 
Bart.,  Polesden,  Dorking,  sent  an  improved  Scarlet  Gem 
Melon,  of  good  flavour,  but  inferior  to  the  first  named. 
Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  showed  fine 
Melons,  including  the  new  Hatfield  Hybrid,  Sutton's  new 
Melon,  "The  Claimant,"  "  Pear-shaped,"  "  Horticul- 
tural Prize,"  said  to  possess  very  fine  flavour,  and  the 
Little  Heath.  As  they  were  not  cut  no  opinion  can  be 
given  of  their  merits.  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitboum, 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  exhibited  a  seedling  Front ignan 
Grape,  the  result  a  cross  between  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  the  White  Frontignan.  The  berries  are  oval,  larger 
than  those  of  the  Frontignan,  of  delicate  texture  and 
agreeable  flavour.  The  committee  requested  to  see  it 
again.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  sent  a  fine  collection 
of  Turnips.  Of  the  varieties  shown  in  their  collection  of 
Lettuce,  there  were  none  better  amongst  the  Cabbage 
varieties  than  the  old  Neapolitan,  nor  of  the  Cos  type 
than  the  London  White  Cos. 

The  committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  June  21  to  examine 
the  Peas,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  last  year,  that 
Emerald  Gem  is  the  same  as  Danecroft  Rival,  was  con- 
fimed.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Dagmar, 
a  white  wrinkled  Pea,  as  early  as  Dillistone's,  and  raised 
by  Mr.  Laxton.  A  similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Lax- 
ton's  The  Shah,  a  very  early  white  wrinkled  marrow. 
Another  meeting  was  also  held  on  the  rst  inst.,  First-class 
Certifiates  being  awarded  to  The  Baron,  a  blue  marrow, 
with  pods  almost  as  large  as  Superlative,  but  better  filled, 
and  ten  days  earlier ;  also  to  Laxton's  Gem,  a  great 
improvement  on  Little  Gem,  being  longer  in  the  pods, 
and  earlier  than  that  variety. 


Crystal  Palace:  June  28. — The  Great  Rose  Show. 
— Without  a  doubt  this  is  the  most  popular  horticultural 
exhibition  of  the  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  show  of 
Saturday  last,  so  far  as  the  visitors  were  concerned, 
proving  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Lovers  of  the  Rose 
literally  flock  to  the  Palace  in  thousands,  and  it  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  patience  and  good  temper  to  see 
the  Roses  after  the  judges  have  completed  their  labours. 
The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  a  very  good  one,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  more  entries  than  actual 
exhibitors,  a  circumstance  which  must  always  be  deplored, 
so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience,  not  to  say  annoyance, 
does  it  give  to  the  managers  of  such  exhibitions.  We 
had  such  a  feast  of  good  Roses  at  Bath  that  our  appetite 
was  considerably  satiated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our 
report  of  the  Palace  show  must  be  a  short  one.  No 
novelties  of  any  particular  value  were  brought  out,  and  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
competition.  The  nurserymen's  classes  were  particularly 
well  contested,  some  splendid  flowers  of  all  the  popular 
varieties  being  staged  in  one  stand  or  another.  The  best 
72  single  blooms  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr. 
Cranston  coming  in  2d,  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons  3d,  and 
Mr.  Turner  4th.  For  48  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  again  carried  off  the  leading  prize, 
followed  by  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston was  ist  for  24  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Keynes,  and  Turner  taking  the  other  awards. 
Mr.  James  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  had 
the  best  24  single  blooms. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  Western  Roses  carried  all 
before  them,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter, 
taking  the  ist  prizes  for  48,  36,  and  24  cut  blooms,  the 
next  most  successful  exhibitor  in  these  classes  being 
the     Rev.    J.    B.    Camm,     Mr.    W.    Ingle,     Rev.    G. 


Arkwright,  Mr.  W.  Farren,  &c.  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis 
had  the  best  12.  Annie  Laxton,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
a  Son,  was  ist  in  the  class  for  12  trusses  of  any  new 
Rose  of  1872  ;  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Torquay,  coming 
2d  with  Bessie  Johnson,  shown  much  finer  than  last 
year.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  also  ist  for  a  collection 
of  24  new  Roses  of  187 1-2  ;  Mr.  J.  Cranston  was  2d,  and 
Mr.  Turner  3d.  Richard  Wallace,  W.  W.  Saunders, 
Annie  Laxton,  Madame  Lacharme,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  George  Schwartz,  and 
Etienne  Levet,  were  shown  in  fine  condition.  In 
the  class  for  12  blooms  of  any  single  variety  of 
Rose,  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  and  the  Rev.  G.  Ark- 
wright  were  equal  ist,  the  former  showing  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  the  latter  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in 
truly  magnificent  condition.  Mr.  James  Walters  was 
2d  with  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  equal  3d,  the  former 
showing  Marie  Beaumann  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  all 
of  grand  quality ;  Mr.  Webb,  Calcot,  Reading,  was  ist 
with  a  collection  of  yellow  Roses,  Marechal  Niel  being 
well  shown. 

Warwickshire  Horticultural  :  June  17. — An 
exhibition  was  held  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  on  the 
above  date,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  so  much  suc- 
cess attended  the  meeting,  that  it  is  highly  probable  it 
will  become  the  starting-point  for  a  great  horticultural 
exhibition  being  held  in  Birmingham  yearly,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Whitsun  exhibition  in  Manchester. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  new 
plants,  &c,  were  staged  in  Mr.  Quilter's  large  conserva- 
tory, which  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  large  tent 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  visit 
in  June  last  ;  while  foliaged  plants  (of  which  there 
was  a  fine  show),  Ferns.  &c,  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  were  staged  in  the  large  tents  placed  on  the 
verge  of  the  cricket  ground.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  Chapman,  the  gardens, 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley  ;  A.  Heath,  Cheltenham  ;  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham  ;  G.  Cooper,  Rugby,  and  others ; 
but  as  most  of  the  exhibitors  were  also  showing  at 
Oxford,  a  certain  amount  of  Jstaleness  was  perhaps 
inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  foliage  plants  were  in 
good  condition  ;  a  group  staged  by  Mr,  J.  Foster,  gr. 
to  E.  Greaves,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Warwick,  were  almost  fault- 
less, so  perfectly  grown  and  coloured  were  they.  An 
equal  ist  prize  was  granted  in  the  same  class  to  Mr. 
Drover,  gr.  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter,  for  a  good  group 
of  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  such-like,  including  a  beauti- 
fully variegated  example  of  Phonnium  tenax,  and  a 
Cyathea  medullaris  of  majestic  proportions.  Messrs.  A. 
Heath,  G.  Cooper,  J.  Cypher,  and  others,  also  staged 
fine  groups.  Exotic  and  British  Ferns  were  in  fine 
condition  also,  and  the  specimen  plants  shown  in  the 
various  classes  were  splendid  examples  of  high-class 
culture.  Mr.  Quilter's  group  of  six  Palms  contained 
plants  of  great  size  and  superbly  grown.  Gloxinias, 
Pelargoniums  in  various  classes,  and  such  soft-wooded 
plants  in  bloom,  made  up  a  very  effective  floral  display. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  a  great  surprise,  large  in  extent 
and  uniformly  fine  in  quality,  The  best  collection  of 
8  dishes  was  staged  by  Mr.  Coleman,  gr.  to  LordSomers, 
Eastnor  Castle,  who  had  some  excellent  fruit,  comprising 
Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan  Grapes,  a  fine 
Queen  Pine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  British  Queen  Straw- 
berries, Abec  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a  Melon.  The 
next  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  Blith- 
field  Hall,  Rugeley.  Mr.  Coleman  had  the  best  dish  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine  in  bunch  and  berry  and 
well-coloured;  the  best  White  Grapes  were  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  from  Mr.  Foster,  gr.  to  E.  Greaves,  Esq. , 
M.P.  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling  were 
well  shown  also.  The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  Abec, 
from  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  type  of  Royal  George,  and  very 
fine.  Nectarines  and  Strawberries  were  of  excellent 
quality. 

Vegetables  were  a  remarkable  feature.  Potatos,  Peas, 
Asparagus,  Cauliflowers,  Artichokes,  &c,  of  excellent 
quality.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  Celery.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  details  being  given,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
nothing  was  poor.  The  financial  results  were  remarkably 
successful. 


Woodbridge  Horticultural  :  June  28.  —  This 
Society  has  now  established  its  exhibition  as  one  of  the 
best  held  in  the  provinces.  A  liberal  schedule  brought 
together  some  splendid  collections  of  plants,  and  some 
sharp  competition  was  the  result.  The  stove  and  green- 
house plants  chiefly  occupied  one  large  tent,  which  was 
well  filled  with  the  class  of  plants  usually  grown  for  that 
purpose.  But  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  show 
was  nearly  a  tentful  of  Fuchsias,  shown  by  W.  F.  T. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Melton  ;  these  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  Fuchsias  that  have  been  shown  for  the 
season,  either  in  or  out  of  London.  Another  tent  was 
nearly  filled  with  Ferns.  A  splendid  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Mill,  gr.  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  who  had  the 
largest  plant  yet  exhibited  of  DavalliaMooreana  :  this  is  a 
grand  Fern,  and  requires  to  be  better  known  ;  also 
Adiantum  farleyense,  a  noble  specimen  :  with  Gleichenias 
and  others.  In  hardy  Ferns  there  were  only  two  collec- 
tions, but  these  were  remarkably  good,  especially  a  plant 
of  Onocleasensibilis,  about  3  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
beautifully  grown.  Tricolor  and  other  Pelargoniums  were 
shownin  good  condition,  but  not  requiring  special  mention. 
Fruit  was  shown  in  abundance,  as  well  as  being  excellent 
in  quality,  especially  Grapes  and  Peaches,  but  for  fruit 
generally  the  season  has  been  unfavourable.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  this  exhibition  was  a  collection  of  not 
less  than  8  dishes:  the  ist  prize,  offered  by  Lord  Ren- 
dlesham, was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Groves,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Stradbroke  ;  and  the  2d  prize,  given  by  the  Society,  fell 
to  Mr.  T.  D.  Irving,  gr.  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  with  a  close  run.  Cut  flowers  and  vegetables 
were  also  shown  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  many  cases 
very  difficult  to  select  the  ist  from  the  2d.     The  principal 
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feature  in  cut  flowers  was  for  24  distinct  bunches  of  cut 
Roses,  open  to  all  England,  1st  prize  offered  by  the  town 
of  Woodbridge.  This  was  well  won  by  Mr.  George 
Rushmore,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  R.  Rowley ;  zd,  by  the  Society, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester.  Table  decorations  and 
bouquets  formed,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  show,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
one  could  get  near  enough  for  even  a  glimpse.  The 
principal  feature  here  was  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
device  of  a  centre-piece  and  two  ends  ;  this  was  taken  by 
Miss  Marshall,  daughter  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  and  was  ably  won,  the  materials  selected  and 
taste  displayed  were  better  than  we  generally  find  for  these 
prizes.  The  prize  for  best  bridal  bouquet  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Nicholl,  which  was  in  the  first  place  nicely  made 
but  afterwards  spoilt  through  masking  it  with  a  large 
piece  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  well  suited  for 
table  decoration  but  quite  out  of  place  for  bouquets.  The 
cottagers'  classes  were  well  represented,  but  some  of  the 
collections  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen — this,  no 
doubt,  through  the  ungenial  spring  we  have  had.  The 
show  must  be  considered  a  complete  success,  having  in 
the  first  place  flower-show  weather,  just  a  sprinkling  of 
rain  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  dust ;  in  the  next  place 
the  Abbey  grounds,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
almost  compelled  every  inhabitant  to  walk  inside  its 
gates,  and  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  able  gentlemen 
(Mr.  F.  Whisstock)  that  can  be  found  as  secretary. 

Bishop  Stortford  Horticultural:  June  18.— 
This  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best  shows  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London.  In  the  class  for  10  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  open  to  all  England,  Mr.  J.  Ward, 
gr.  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leytonstone,  staged  a  collec- 
tion equal  to  anything  that  has  been  produced  this  season. 
The  next  best  lot  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Honey  wood,  Kelvedon.  Other  collections  were 
staged  in  their  various  classes.  Of  ornamental-foliaged 
plants,  Mr.  Green  staged  a  grand  collection  of  10  varieties, 
in  as  fine  condition  as  one  could  wish  to  see  them,  Mr. 
Ward  taking  2d  prize.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ward  had 
an  equally  fine  collection  of  exotic  Ferns,  which  included 
a  good  hybrid  Lomaria,  Adiantum  farleyense,  and  a 
large  Todea  pellucida.  The  show  of  these  plants  was  so 
good  that  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  R.  Hanbury, 
Esq. ,  Poles,  Ware,  were  placed  equal  2d.  In  all  the  classes 
for  Ferns  they  were  thoroughly  well  shown.  Some  splen- 
did Gloxinias  were  staged  by  Mr.  Death,  of  Bishop 
Stortford ;  fine  large  flowering  Pelargoniums  by  Mr. 
Ward.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  fruit,  but  vegetables 
were  finely  shown  ;  among  them  William  the  1st  Pea  was 
particularly  noticeable,  being  a  first-rate  early  exhibition 
variety.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Stacey,  Dunmow,  for  Verbena  Countess  of  Rosslyn, 
white,  with  a  large  rosy  pink  centre,  pip  and  truss  alike  of 
fine  quality.  Verbena  Lady  of  Lome  was  also  well  shown 
by  the  same  grower  ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  first-class 
exhibition  variety. 


Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  visitors  had  the  privilege  of 
walking  through  the  ranges  of  glasshouses,  and  the  well 
kept  and  interesting  grounds  also.  The  large  tent  con- 
tained some  excellent  examples  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
and  foliaged  plants.  Caladiums  and  exotic  Ferns,  as  well 
as  Fuchsias,  were  well  done.  Equal  1st  prizes  were 
given  for  6  Caladiums,  shown  by  Mr.  Jordan,  gr.  to  J. 
Bonstead,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  ;  and  Mr.  Stratton,  gr.  to 
Miss  Foster,  Chester  House.  Such  varieties  as  Wightii, 
Bellemeyi,  Houlletii,  Chantini,  Barraquiniana,  and 
Bicolor,  were  handsomely  marked  and  well  grown.  Mr. 
Stratton  had  the  best  Fuchsias,  nice  pyramidal -shaped 
plants,  thoroughly  well  furnished  with  flowers  ;  Wave  of 
Life  (a  charming  exhibition  variety,  because  of  its  pleasing 
golden  hue  of  foliage),  Floribunda,  Hugh  Moldon,  a 
greatly  improved  Venus  de  Medici  [!],  were  particularly 
attractive.  Mr.  Jordan  had  the  best  6,  and  Mr. 
R.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Viscountess  Clifden,  Putney  Heath, 
the  best  4  fine  -  fohaged  plants,  all  specimens 
highly  creditable  to  the  cultivators.  The  4  exotic 
Ferns  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Harris, 
Esq.,  Wimbledon,  were  not  surpassed  at  Bath.  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes  were  in  good  form,  and  a  batch  of  newer 
varieties  of  the  former,  sent  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons, 
contained  some  beautifully  marked  'flowers.  Fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  cut  flowers  were  all  well  represented.  Pines, 
Black  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  proved  conclu- 
sively that  there  are  some  good  fruit  cultivators  round 
Wimbledon.  The  exhibition  had  much  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  W.  Rollisson 
&  Sons,  T.  Jackson  &  Sons,  and  J.  Lee  had  sent  groups 
of  new  and  rare  plants  ;  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  added 
some  charming  Roses  in  pots,  as  well  as  cut  Roses  also. 
Although  the  Society  only  started  into  existence  in 
February  last,  the  sum  of  £130  has  been  received  in  the 
form  of  subscriptions,  and  several  handsome  special  prizes 
were  also  given  for  the  encouragement  of  certain  features 
of  gardening. 


The  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers'  Association.— The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  recently  at  the  Bedford  Head 
Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  H.  Hayward,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  other 
routine  business  of  the  Society,  the  Chairman  reported  the 
result  of  the  interview  of  the  deputation  with  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  reference  to  increased  accommodation 
in,  and  the  covering  of,  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
deputation  was  courteously  received  by  his  Grace,  who, 
after  hearing  the  very  strong  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
memorial  for  the  covering,  wished  to  know  if  the  growers 
were  willing  to  leave  the  market  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
great  objection  to  this  arrangement  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  deputation,  for  buyers  would  of  course  wait 
until  the  specified  time,  and  make  just  what  bargains  they 
pleased.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  being  spoilable  articles, 
were  obliged  to  be  sold  the  same  day  they  were  brought 
to  market,  hence  the  markets  were  always  later  by  two  or 
three  hours  on  wet  days  than  they  were  on  fine  days,  and 
if  the  market  was  covered  the  growers  would  invariably  leave 
one  or  two  hours  earlier  than  they  do  now.  His  Grace 
also  asked  what  answers  the  deputation  had  to  make 
to  the  objections  raised  to  the  proposed  covering.  The 
Chairman  replied,  that,  not  knowing  what  the  objec- 
tions were,  they  could  not  reply  to  them,  and  his  Grace 
promised  to  forward  the  objections  to  the  deputation. 
The  meeting,  having  been  informed  that  no  communica- 
tion had  been  received,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  to  his  Grace  in  reference  to  the  promise.  The 
Chairman  considered  the  great  difficulty  was  the  question 
of  "who  was  to  pay  for  it,  as  the  increased  toll  of  -$\d.  per 
foot  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  but  he  felt  sure  the  standholders  would 
not  object  to  any  reasonable  sum  to  obtain  so  neces- 
sary a  boon  both  to  themselves  and  the  public  generally." 
A  very  important  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  various 
parts  of  the  market  being  occupied  by  higglers  which  are 
properly  appropriated  to  growers,  who,  in  consequence, 
have  to  sell  their  produce  from  their  waggons  in  the  sur- 
rounding streets.  The  question  of  Income-tax  as  charged 
upon  market  gardeners  was  also  discussed,  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  some  districts  they  were  charged  upon  a 
supposed  profit  of  £%  per  acre,  in  others  ^10,  while  some 
were  charged  as  high  as  £12,  instead  of  being  charged 
upon  the  rental,  which  was  the  true  criterion  as  to  the 
value  of  land.  Several  new  members  were  proposed  and 
elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the 
meeting. 

Wimbledon  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Cottage  Garden  Society:  July  2.— This  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  successful 
society.  The  district  abounds  with  handsome  villa  resi- 
dences, where  gardening  is  generally  well  done,  and  it  is 
said  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  amateur  cultivators 
in  Wimbledon  and  its  neighbourhood  who  are  enthu- 
siasts at  gardening.  The  show  took  place  in  the  charm- 
ing grounds  of  Wimbledon   House,  the  seat  of  H.  W. 


Linnean  :   June    19.— G.    Bentham,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.     Professor  P,  M.  Duncan  read  a 
paper  on  the  Development  of  the  Gynaecium  and  method 
of  Fertilisation  of  the  Ovule  in  Primula  vulgaris.     Pro- 
fessor Duncan  had  carefully  followed  the  account  given 
by  Duchartre  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  ovule  in 
Primulacese,  from  which  he  differed  in  many  important 
points,  believing  that  the  French  observer  had  been  led 
into  error  by  dissecting  only  a  cultivated,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  abnormal,  variety.     In  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  floral  organs,  Duchartre  states  that  he  first 
of  all  detected  the  calyx,  then  the  stamens,  and  finally 
the  pistil,  the  placenta  being  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pistil,  and  never  connected  with  the  ovarian 
wall.     With  this  statement  Payer  agrees.     Dr.  Duncan's 
observations  agreed  with  these  as  far  as  the  formation  of 
the  calyx  and  stamens  was  concerned,  but  within  the  latter 
he  found  simply  a  mammillary  process.     At  the  next  stage 
there  was  a  very  short  style,  solid  and  not  perforated,  the 
ovarian  wall  including  the  placenta  on  which  were  the 
rudimentary  ovules  ;  the  ovarian  wall  does  not  grow  up 
over  the  placenta,  but  is  produced  from  it  by  a  kind  of 
differentiation  ;  subsequently  the  style  lengthens  and  the 
small  stigma  is  produced.     The  ovules  appear  in  a  spiral 
series,   and  are  recognised  by  their  power  of  reflecting 
light ;  the  summit  of  the  placenta  has  never  any  connec- 
tion with  the  style.     The  ovule  consists  of  nothing  but  a 
single  integument  and  an  embryo-sac :  there  is  no  inner 
integument  and  no  nucleus.     The  lower  portion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  style  is  absolutely  impervious  to  the  pollen- 
ubes  ;  and  if  these  could  enter  the  ovary  in  this  way,  the 
microyples  are  in  such  intimate  contact  with  the  placenta 
that  they  could  never  be  reached  by  the  tubes  from  the 
cavity  of  the  ovary.  Dr.  Duncan  has  detected  the  passage 
of  the  pollen-tubes  actually  through  the  tissue  of  the 
placenta  itself,  from  which  they  again  emerge  to  reach 
the  micropyle  of   the    ovule.     In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  this  view  of  the  course  of  the  pollen-tubes  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Cobbold. — Dr.  Hooker  read  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  C.  New,  on  the  sub-alpine  vegetation  of  Kilma- 
Njaro.     This  is  the  only  tropical  African  alpine  flora  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  mountain  being  situated  in 
Eastern  Africa,  30  S.  lat.,  rising  to  a  height  of  20,000  feet, 
or  nearly  5000  feet   above  the  snow-level.      The  flora 
is  essentially  that  of  the  Cameroons,  and  may  be  divided 
into  seven    regions   of   successive   heights  : — the    1st    is 
the  inhabited  district,  with  Plaintains,   Maize,  &c.  ;  the 
2d  region  is  jungle ;  the  3d  is  a  forest  of  gigantic  trees 
covered  with   moss,    the    herbaceous    vegetation    being 
essentially  European,  with  the  Dock  and  Stinging-nettle 
{frosts  almost  every  night) ;  the  4th  consists  of  green  hills 
covered  with  Clover  ;  the  5th  is  heath  ;  the  6th,  bare  hills  ; 
the  7th,  everlasting  snow.     Of  the  50  species  contained  in 
the  collection  20  were  from  the  zone  immediately  beneath 
the  perpetual  snow.     Nearly  all  were  of  South  African 
genera,  very  few  European,  and  no  new  species  not  already 
known  from  the  Cameroons.     The  flora  is  therefore  essen- 
tially South  African.  Nature. 


necessity  of  preserving  eggs  as  well  as  birds,  not  that 
he  would  hold  the  terrors  of  the  law  over  heedless 
urchins,  but  over  the  systematic  egg-hunters  who,  for 
filthy  lucre  sake,  rob  the  nests  of  our  rarest  birds. 

Notes  on  Lilies   and  their    Culture,    &*c.t    by 

Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  Appropriately  dedicated  to 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  this  little  pamphlet  will  be  found 
very  acceptable  to  incipient  LUio-maniacs,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  whom  the  pleasant  malady  has  made 
greater  progress.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  informa- 
tion here  given  has  already  been  published  in  our 
columns,  we  need  at  present  do  no  more  than  call 
attention  to  the  convenient  form  in  which  the  authors 
have  thrown  together  the  numerous  extracts  from  the 
columns  of  the  several  horticultural  journals.  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  Messrs.  Teutschel,  though  they 
have  made  free  use  of  these  communications,  have 
honourably  made  due  acknowledgments  of  the  source 
whence  they  have  been  derived,  in  this  matter  follow- 
ing a  practice  too  often  ignored  now-a-days  by  authors 
and  compilers  who  ought  to  know  better. 

■  Algemcene  beschrijvende    Catalogus   der   Hout- 

soorten  van  Nederlandsch  Oost  -  Indie,  &c.§  door 
F.  W.  van  Eden,  Directeur  van  Koloniaal  Museum 
op  het  Paviljoem  te  Haarlem.  This  is  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  woods  obtained  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  arranged  in  the  Colonial 
Museum  at  Haarlem.  Though  written  in  Dutch,  it 
will  be  useful  as  a  list  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
ith  that  language.  The  index  of  native  names  will 
also  be  serviceable. 

Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Ferns,  by  G.  W.     This  is 

a  classified  list,  arranged  according  to  Hooker  and 
Baker's  Synopsis  Filicum,  with  localities,  references  to 
books,  and  figures  and  notes  to  certain  of  the  species. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  species  are  noted,  of 
which  26  species  are  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 

Professor  Balfour  has  published    a    Guide    to 

the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  Kew. 

■ Papers  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  and 

the  Chamber  of  Manufacture  of  Adelaide  by  R.  Schom- 
burgh,  Dr.  Phil.  These  papers  afford  another  illus- 
tration of  the  great  value  of  colonial  botanic  gardens  as 
means  for  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
respective  countries.  To  some  of  the  papers  contained 
in  this  pamplet  we  have  already  called  attention,  while 
others  may  engage  our  attention  at  a  future  time. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  2,  1873. 


Boikes  0f  lloxrhs. 

Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society,  1872-3. — In  this  well  got  up  publication  are 
comprised  some  interesting  papers  and  some  of  high 
value  for  reference  purposes,  such  as  the  catalogue  of 
Norfolk  fungi  by  Mr.  Plowright,  who  enumerates 
no  less  than  800  species.  Mr.  Southwell  contributes 
a  paper  on  the  otter,  which  we  are  surprised  to 
find  still  survives  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
broads  of  Norfolk.  The  information  collected  by  the 
author  is  the  more  valuable  as  so  little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  the  animal.  The  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  find  little 
mercy  from  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  though  he,  like 
almost  every  one  else,  commends  the  good  intentions 
of  the  framers.     Mr.  Stevenson  also   adverts  to  the 
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26.— Very  fine  till  about  «  a.m.     Overcast  and  dull  in  the 

altcrnoon  and  evening. 
27. — The  amount  of  cloud  variable  throughout.     Very  fine. 
28. — Generally  overcast,  but  the  weather  rme. 
29. — Light  clouds  present  till    noon.     Overcast  after  3  P.M. 
Kain   fell  heavily  between  4  and  9  p.m.    Occasional 
thunder  between  6  and  7  r,  M. 
30.— Overcast  throughout.     Continuous  rain.     Misty. 
1.— Cloudy    generally    till  evening ;    then    cloudless   and 

very  fine. 
2.— The  amount  of  cloud  variable.     Fine. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(Bbitwvs. 

Gardening  friends  in  the  county  of  Herts  and  else- 
where will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  II. 
Oclee,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His  loss  will 
be  felt  most  severely  by  cottagers  at  the  annual  show 
held  for  many  years  in  the  grounds  of  Cashiobury, 
where  many  of  his  neighbour  gardeners  used  to  par- 
take of  his  hospitality  on  these  occasions.  Mr.  Oclee 
was  an  apprentice  under  Mr.  Dolby,  at  Moor  Park, 
nearly  30  years  ago,  and  has  held  his  appointment  at 
Cashiobury  with  credit  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  23d  of  last  month, 
at  the  age  of  56  years. 

We  have  also  witli  regret  to  record  the  death, 

from  consumption,  on  the  24th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  outdoor  depart- 
ment at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


July  5,  1873.] 
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feimt  (Derates, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Where  the 
object  is  to  grow  on  the  young  hard-wooded  stock  that 
was  potted  in  February  and  March,  and  which,  since 
that  time  has  made  satisfactory  progress,  the  plants 
should  at  once  receive  another  shift  into  pots  3  or 
4  inches  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  roots  and 
general  strength  of  the  pots,  using  similar  soil  to  that 
advised  for  the  early  potting,  but  in  a  little  coarser 
state,  not  breaking  it  up  into  such  small  pieces.  The 
general  routine  of  treatment  after  this  summer  potting 
as  to  admitting  air,  shading,  and  watering,  will  require 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  advised  in  the 
spring  potting,  with  the  exception  that  the  roots  now 
will  not  be  so  much  matted  round  the  outside  of  the 
ball  as  at  the  spring  potting;  they  are  also  at  the  pre- 
sent season  in  a  more  active  state,  and  so  take  more 
quickly  to  the  new  soil,  consequently  there  will 
not  be  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  or  pit  occupied  by  the  newly  potted  plants 
close  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  operation,  as  in  the 
first  spring  potting ;  but  if  the  weather  comes  very 
bright  and  hot  they  will  require  more  shade  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  this  season,  for  say 
10  days,  after  which  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to 
similar  conditions  of  general  treatment  as  the  growing 
stock.  This  second  potting  should  not  be  attempted 
with  any  plants  that  have  not  made  strong  vigorous 
growth,  or  that  may  have  suffered  in  any  way  through 
the  attacks  of  insects  ;  for  such  there  will  not  be  time 
to  get  established  in  the  new  soil  before  short  days  and 
a  comparative  cessation  of  root  action  come  on. 
From  the  stock  of  Acacias,  Cytisus,  Epacrises,  and 
plants  of  similar  character  that  are  required  for  early 
winter  flowering,  it  will  be  well  to  eject  such  as 
have  made  the  least  growth  and  are  consequently  in  a 
condition  to  mature  their  wood  early  ;  such  should  at 
once  be  got  out  in  the  open  air,  placing  them  for  ten 
days  at  the  north  side  of  a  low  wall  or  fence,  where 
they  will  be  a  little  protected  from  the  sun,  but  they 
must  not  be  placed  where  they  will  receive  too  much 
shade,  alter  which  time  they  may  be  fully  exposed. 
Azaleas. — Now  pot  the  plants  that  have  flowered  latest 
and  are  pushing  their  young  growth,  treat  them 
similarly  to  the  plants  that  flowered  first  in  the  season 
and  which  were  potted  earlier.  If  there  is  not  the  con- 
venience of  separate  houses  or  pits  in  which  to  grow 
the  early  and  late  plants,  place  such  as  have  made  their 
growth  early  at  one  end  of  the  house,  giving  all  the  air 
admitted  at  that  end,  by  which  means  the  late  plants 
will  be  encouraged  to  push  freely.  Attend  to  syring- 
ing and  early  closing.  Camellias. — Keep  a  good 
look-out  that  the  earliest  plants  are  not  kept 
in  heat  until  their  buds  get  so  prominent  as  to  open 
before  the  time  they  are  wanted ;  on  the  other  hand, 
means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  late  flowering 
plants  to  make  and  mature  their  growth.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  growers  as  to  the 
best  time  for  potting,  some  recommending  early  shift- 
ing before  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  others  giving  the 
preference  to  the  later  season  when  the  plants  have  set 
bloom  ;  both  have  their  advantages.  For  plants  that 
are  suffering  for  pot  room  it  is  advisable  to  pot  at 
once  rather  than  delay  until  spring,  but  the  operation 
must  be  carried  out  without  disturbing  the  roots  more 
than  can  be  avoided,  otherwise  they  are  almost  sure  to 
drop  their  flowers.  Heaths. — As  fast  as  the  plants  are 
done  flowering,  pick  off  all  the  dead  flowers  before  the 
seeds  begin  to  swell,  as  it  very  much  injures  the  plants 
by  uselessly  expending  their  strength,  and  diverting  it 
from  its  proper  course  in  making  and  maturing  wood 
for  next  year's  flowers.  E.  Cavendishii  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  being  kept  a  little  close,  and  slightly  dewing 
over  with  the  syringe  on  warm  afternoons.    T.  Baines. 

Orchids. — Give  a  general  look  round,  about  this 
time,  for  any  plants  which  may  be  growing  so  freely  as 
to  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums  will  be  the  most  likely  genera  to  want 
aid  of  this  description  ;  Aerides  or  Pandas  seldom 
want  looking  to  oftener  than  once  a  year.  The  roots 
of  Cattleyas  are  of  a  more  enduring  nature  than  most 
other  Orchids,  therefore  in  shifting  these  plants  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  existing  roots,  as,  owing  to  the 
same  foliage  often  remaining  on  the  plant  for  five  or 
six  years,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  roots  are  much 
injured  during  the  shifting  process  a  great  many  of  the 
leaves  will  either  turn  yellow,  or  get  disfigured  by 
looking  withered,  and,  in  the  attempt  to  recover  them- 
selves, they  will  draw  nourishment  from  the  leading 
leaves  and  buds,  and  cause  these  latter  either  not  to  break 
at  all  or  very  weakly.  Except  in  a  few  special  cases  it 
will  be  found  best  and  prove  more  satisfactory  never  to 
shift  a  plant  until  it  is  very  much  pot-bound,  too  much 
material  so  often  goes  sour  that  the  plants  often  lose 
all  the  roots  they  have,  and  refuse  to  make  fresh  ones, 
until  they  are  entirely  taken  out  and  placed  upon  bare 
blocks.  Look  very  diligently  after  insects,  or  they 
will  soon  disfigure  the  young  foliage,  and  in  many 
instances  destroy  it  altogether.  Attend  carefully  to 
the  shading,  but  I  never  allow  the  shades  to  be  down 


unless  the  sun  is  shining,  as  I  believe  these  plants  want 
more  light  than  they  generally  get.  Too  much  shade 
makes  the  plants  weak  and  sappy,  so  that  when  a  chill 
occurs  the  plants  spot  and  frequently  die.  During 
the  past  week  the  Mexican  house  here  has  stood  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  at  1040,  without  any  shade  what- 
ever, and  the  real  Mexican  Orchids  seem  to  enjoy  it 
W.  Denning,  Norbiton. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  cV<r. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  — Over-crowded 
clumps  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  divided  as  soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to 
decay.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Sct'llas,  and  all 
others  with  bulbs  of  similar  formation  may  be  dried 
and  stored  away,  to  be  planted  at  convenience  in 
autumn  ;  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  tubers  may  also  be 
dried  and  stored  away  till  the  time  for  planting  them 
comes  round.  A  dry  place  where  a  cool  equable 
temperature  can  be  maintained  is  best  for  storing  all 
such  roots  in.  Trilliums  and  Liliums  should  be  planted 
as  soon  after  they  have  been  lifted  as  possible  ;  no 
good  but  harm  may  follow  a  course  of  drying  to  these 
and  all  like  them.  Liliums  especially  are  weakened 
very  much  when  they  are  long  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  if  circumstances  prevent  their  being  planted 
immediately  after  being  lilted  their  roots  should  be 
protected  by  covering  them  with  sand  or  soil.  Spring 
flowering  plants  that  have  made  their  growth  may,  if 
scarce,  be  divided  now,  provided  cuttings  are  not  avail- 
able. The  divisions  should  be  planted  in  sandy  soil 
and  in  moderate  shade,  an  east  or  west  border  under 
a  hedge  or  wall  being  best,  giving  them  water  till  they 
are  fully  established.  Double  blue  Hcpatica,  always  slow 
to  increase,  if  planted  last  autumn  or  spring,  should  be 
looked  over  now,  with  a  view  to  accelerating  increase. 
If  they  have  formed  a  few  bold  crowns  the  earth 
should  be  cleared  away  around  them  till  their  bases  are 
quite  laid  bare.  The  lateral  buds  may  then  be  par 
tially  severed  from  the  central  one  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  soil  be  drawn  up  to  them  again.  When 
operated  on  in  good  time  the  lateral  buds  usually  emit 
roots  before  autumn,  and  can  then  be  removed  from 
the  parent  and  potted.  They  are  too  small  and  too 
choice  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  ground  in  winter, 
therefore  potting  and  protection  under  glass  are  neces- 
sary. A  fresh  batch  of  crowns  will  be  pushed  the 
following  season,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  ;  by  this  means  good  way  can  be  made  in 
increasing  this  choice  but  scarce  plant,  but  the  third 
year  they  will  require  to  be  lifted  and  replanted  in 
fresh  soil.  Collect  and  sow  seeds,  prick  off  seedlings 
from  previous  sowings,  either  into  the  open  ground,  in 
a  somewhat  shady  spot,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  rich 
light  soil.  Be  careful  in  watering  delicate  sorts  that 
are  small  and  slow  to  develcpe  ;  watering  by  capillary 
attraction  is  the  best  in  all  such  cases.  Continue  to 
train  and  keep  trim,  by  the  removal  of  decayed  leaves 
and  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  all  plants  that  stand  in 
need  of  these  attentions.  Alpine  plants  on  rockwork 
should  be  watered  plentifully  in  dry  weather  ;  those  in 
pots  treat  as  directed  in  the  two  preceding  Calendars. 
William  Sutherland,  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


FRUIT  HOUSES, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — After  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered  in  the  early  houses,  attend  still  to  syringing 
the  trees  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  their  foliage  healthy 
for  the  formation  of  strong  blossom-buds  for  another 
season.  If  the  lights  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  the  trees 
exposed  to  the  rain,  the  inside  borders  should  have  a 
good  watering  now  and  then,  and  if  some  liquid 
manure  is  added  it  will  greatly  assist  the  trees  in 
ripening  their  wood.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening  in 
the  succession  houses  see  to  previous  directions  in 
giving  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  in  favourable  weather, 
a*d  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  for 
coloration,  by  removing  a  few  of  the  leaves  covering 
them.  The  red  spider,  if  it  appears,  must  be  kept  in 
check  by  a  good  use  of  the  engine  or  daily  syringings, 
and  mildew  prevented  from  spreading  on  the  leaves 
by  dusting  them  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Keep  the 
shoots  tied  down  as  they  advance,  and  thin  out  any 
superfluous  ones,  and  the  laterals  on  the  strong  shoots 
may  be  pinched  in.  The  young  trees  in  pots  will  like- 
wise now  want  frequent  stopping  of  the  shoots,  to 
make  fruitful  blossom-buds  on  the  spurs.  William 
Tillery. 

Pines. — The  time  occupied  in  growing  and  fruiting 
Pine  plants  varies  considerably,  very  excellent  fruit 
being  frequently  obtained  within  a  period  of  12  months 
from  the  time  the  suckers  are  started ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  even  when  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  systematic 
course  of  good  treatment,  it  requires  about  ten  months 
to  complete  a  growth  and  perfect  it  sufficiently  to  get 
the  plants  to  start  into  fruit.  For  instance,  suckers 
which  are  started  in  February  or  March  generally 
show  fruit  without  much  difficulty  about  the  following 
January  or  February,  and  those  which  are  started  about 
August  will  do  the  same  from  the  succeeding  July  and 
onwards,  according  to  the  treatment  the  plants  have 
had.  The  suckers  which  were  started  last  August,  if 
they  have  been  treated  as  advised  in  the  Pine  Calendar, 
should  now  have  perfected  a  growth,  and  have  well 
filled  the  pots  with  roots.  Under  such  conditions  they 
will  generally  start  into  fruit  readily,  but  if  the  plants 
show  no  signs  of  doing  so,  subject  them  to  careful 


watering — only  give  sufficient  to  prevent  them  suffering 
from  too  much  aridity  of  the  soil— a  temperature  at  the 
roots  of  700  to  750,  a  dry  atmospheric  condition  in  the 
house,  with  an  abundance  of  air  whenever  favourable, 
and  no  fire-heat  during  the  next  month.  Other 
details  in  management  should  be  continued  as  before 
advised.  G.  T,  Allies,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

American  Blight:  C.  J.  S.,  Peterborough.  Dissolve 
2  lb.  of  soft  soap,  or  one  of  Gishurst  Compound,  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water,  and  apply  it  where  required  with 
an  old  painter's  brush.  Do  not  apply  them  to  the 
leaves,  as  the  soft  soap  especially  will  kill  them. 

Annuals  :  Reader.  Nemophila  insignis  and  maculata, 
Silene  pendula,  Myosotis  intermedia  and  intermedia 
alba,  Collinsia  verna  and  C.  bicolor,  Gilia  tricolor, 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and  roseus. 

Gardeners'  Dignity  :  H.  C.  We  do  not  understand 
you  ;  be  more  explicit.  We  assume  the  answer  to 
your  question  may  be :— When  the  requirements  are 
such  that  he  finds  full  occupation  in  other  than 
manual  labour. 

Gloxinias:  O.  H.  The  purples  are  fine  large  flowers, 
but  there  is  nothing  novel  about  them  or  the  others 
—good  useful  seedlings  for  home  growth,  nothing 
more. — G.  M.  Nothing  remarkable. 

Godfrey's  Pot  Plunger  :  J.  Richardson.  These  are 
sold  by  S.  E.  Ransome  &  Co.,  10,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Insects  :  East  Somerset.  Your  Potentilla  stems  have 
been  punctured  by  the  rostrum  of  a  small  blue  species 
of  weevil,  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhynchites.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  this  species  being 
injurious,  although  others,  including  the  splendid 
R.  Bacchus,  are  sad  culprits.  /.  O.  W.—R.  E.  and 
W.  D.  F.  Your  Vines  are  infested  by  their  worst 
enemy,  the  Coccus  Vitis  ;  the  specimen  sent  was  a 
female,  with  myriads  of  eggs  enveloped  in  the 
white  cottony  secretion  from  the  body.  Carefully 
pick  off  and  burn  every  specimen  without  delay. 
/.  O.  W. — D.  Donald.  The  large  web  found  on  a 
Bird  Cherry  tree  is  the  combined  work  of  a  brood  of 
larvae  of  a  very  common  small  moth  with  narrow  white 
upper  wings,  dotted  with  black.  It  is  called  Hypono- 
meuta  padella.  The  webs,  and  particularly  their  con- 
tents, should  always  be  destroyed  when  found  in 
gardens  or  plantations,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  pressed  hard  for  their  natural  food,  the  larva;  would 
not  reject  the  foliage  of  stone-fruit  trees,  especially 
Cherries  and  Plums.  Alb.  M. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  :  Samson.  Worth  about  js.  6d. 
each. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  H.  Cherries,  r,  May  Duke ;  2, 
doubtful.     Fig.  Brown  Turkey, 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  W.,  Cheshunt.  Both  Orchis 
maculata. —  T.  S.  P.  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  and 
Calanthe  veratrifolia.  — A  Subscriber.  1,  io,  13, 
Thalictrum  glaucum,  Desf.  ;  n,  12,  T.  fiavum  ;  all  the 
others  are  varieties  of  T.  minus,  a  plant  which  has  a 
very  large  number  of  sub-species  and  varieties.  The 
best  characters  to  distinguish  these  reside  in  general 
habit  and  in  the  shape  of  the  ripe  carpels,  neither  of 
which  any  of  these  specimens  show.  No.  9  is 
probably  the  typical  T.  minus.  The  possessor,  of 
such  a  good  series  ought  to  watch  the  plants  and  make 
notes  on  their  characters  in  the  different  stages  of 
growth,  drying  a  complete  specimen  of  each  in  full 
flower,  and  then  watching  these  carefully  with  the 
fully  ripe  carpels.  If  he  will  do  this  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  look  at  the  result  and  do  my  best  to  identify 
them.  J.  G.  B. — M.  H.  3,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  ;  5, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  7,  Polystichum  aculeatum  loba- 
tum  ;  9,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata. — A.  D.  i,  Poly- 
stichum angulare  proliferum  ;  3,  Polypodium  vulgare 
cambricum ;  3,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  4,  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  one  of  the  young  multifid  forms. — Anon.  5, 
Pteris  cretica ;  6,  Davallia  canadensis  ;  7,  Blechnum 
occidentale.— H.  K.  Spiraea  prunifolia. — A.  D.  1, 
Spifsea  arisefolia  ;  2,  Spiraea  Fortunei  ;  5,  Erica  ciliaris 
var.  alba.  The  rest  next  week. — Dr.  D.  Bromus 
mollis. 

Passiflora  quadrangularis  :  W.  Wilkin.  The 
fruit  is  perfectly  safe  to  eat.     It  is  best  made  into  jam. 

Peaches  :  H.  A.  J.  Your  Peaches  are  very  badly 
affected  with  mildew.  Dust  them  immediately  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  persevere  in  this  until  the  trees 
begin  to  grow  again.  Sulphur  should  have  been 
applied  long  ago,  in  fact  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mildew.  Your  fruit  are  ruined  for 
this  season. 

Pelargonium  (Tricolor)  Marie  Stuart  :  Mr.  T. 
Pestridge  requests  us  to  state  that  the  1st  prize  in 
class  117  at  the  Bath  show  was  awarded  to  Marie 
Stuart,  and  not  to  Golden  Queen,  as  stated  in  the 
published  awards  in  our  advertising  columns  last  week. 
The  prize  card  stood  on  the  plant  of  Golden  Queen  for 
two  days  before  the  error  was  rectified. 

Roses  :  Y.  Z.  Keep  the  plants  clean  by  syringing,  &c, 
and  as  soon  as  mildew  makes  its  appearance  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  stop  it  from  spreading  by  dusting  the 
affected  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Bath. 
The  name  of  the  fine  new  Lady  Fern,  shown  by 
Captain  Jones,  and  referred  to  at  p.  88i,  is  Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina  clarissima.  We  may  also  mention  that 
Mr.  Maurice  Young's  fine  group  of  Japanese  plants  did 
not  come  into  competition  with  any  of  the  other 
exhibits  amongst  hardy  shrubs,  &c. 


Communications  Recevied.—  W.  T    V  -  \  subscriber,  Cork. 
— W.  E.— R.  S.  D.— \V.  D.  F.-G.  W.-C.  W.  S. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,— July  3. 
We  have  a  capital  supply,  and  good  sound  business  is 
being  done.  English  Pines  are  altogether  as  plentiful  as 
they  have  been  scarce.  Outdoor  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries are  freely  offered,  and  now  selling  at  prices  varying 
from  \d.  to  is.  6d.  per  lb.  New  Potatos  are  very  good. 
Fruit. 


Apples,  p.  doz. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    . . 
Cherries,  p.  box     . . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Goose  herries.p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 


2  o —  4  o 
2  6 —  4  o 

6  o — 12  o 
40—70 
4  o — 10  o 
o  o — 15  o 

Vegetables. 
.  d.   s.  d. 


Melons,  each  • 

Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  lb 
Walnuts,  d.  bush.  . 


s.  d.    s.  d. 
.  4  otoio  o 

J2    O — 20   O 

..—26 

,  8  o — 14  o 
15  0—30  o 

30—80 


x5  ' 


■  o  o 


Artichokes, green, ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ..  6  o — 12  o 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  o. —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots, new, p.  bunch  o  9 —  1  3 
Cauliflowers,  p.  daz.  2  o —  6  o 
—  spring,  per  doz.  o  6 —  1  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  9 —  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  ..  —  3  s 
Potatos — Round,  gs.  to  izs.  p.  cwt. ;  Kidneys,  jos.  od,  to  i8.y.  do.; 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  cwt.,  us.  to  14s. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

o  2to  o  4 
30—50 

0  4 —  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish.p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score . . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 —  4  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  7  o — 10  o 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  3  o —  7  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  3 —  1  o 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush...  2  o—  .. 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.  o  9 —  1  o 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz, 

Eouvardia  . .  do. 
Calceolarias.,  do. 
Rhodanthe..  do. 
Dracsena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

,,     viridis . .     do. 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do. 


Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


.   . .  to  .. 
6  o — 12  o 
9  o — 18  o 
6  0—18  o 
6  o —  9  o 

24  o — 36  o 
12  o — 24  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 
Fuchsia  ..p.  doz.  4  otoi8  o 
Double  Pelar- 


goniums    . . 

Mignonette  . , 

Myrtles 

Pelargonium, 

Petunias       .  ■ 

Spiraia  japonica.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   ..     do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


'  9  o 


6  o —  9  o 

4  o —  6  o 

3  » 
6  o- 
6  o 

13  O—24   O 

4  o —  6  o 


Anemones,  p.  12  bun.  2  oto  4  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  6 —  2  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun,  3  o —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays        . .    o  6—  1  o 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


s.d.  s.d. 

2   otO   4   O 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     ., 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     . .  . ,  4  o —  6  o 

Roses,  p.  doz.         . .  o  6 —  6  o 

—     Moss,   p.  doz. 

bunches  ..  4  o —  o,  o 
Stephanotis,i2sprays  2  o —  4  o 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    ..         ..   1  o —  2  o 


A 


LEXANDRA 


PARK. 

The  I'ARK  GATES  will  be  OPENED  at  10  A.M.,  and  CLOSED 

at  8  p  M. 

The  COMPANY'S  MAGNIFICENT  BAND  in  BANQUETING 
HALL  at  3  P.M.     Musical  Director,  Mr.  11.  WEIST  HILL. 

GYMNASIUM.  SWINGS,  &c 

A  NEW  GARDEN  THEATRE  is  in  course  of  erection,  when  a 
GRAND  BALLET  by  Mr.  Milano  will  be  presented. 

REFRESHMENTS  SUPPLIED  in  the  BANQUETING  HALL, 
the  GRAND  STAND.  &c  by  Messrs.  BERTRAM  AND  ROBERTS 
PROSPECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

FORESTERS'  GRAND    FETE,  TUESDAY,  July  8 

JULY  n  and  is— ALEXANDRA  PARK  RACES. 

ODD  FELLOWS'  ANNUAL  FETE,  MONDAY,  July  14. 
Admission  on  this  occasion.  Is.,  including  Rail. 

JULY  17  and  18— ARCHERY  FETE. 

TANNAKER'S  WONDERFUL  JAPANESE  TROUPE  will  go 
through  their  most  Extraordinary  Performance  on  the  Stage  of  the 
New  Garden  Theatre,  at  4.30.  DAILY. 


pANCER    HOSPITAL,    Brompton,   and  167,    Picca- 

V^  tlilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer—  Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C 

By  Order.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured    Solely    and    Only     by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CH ILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Particulars   and   Testimonials   apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  3gA,  King  William  Street,  Lortdon.  E.C. 


EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the   cheapest  and  most 
durable,  irf.    per  square   yard,  or   in   quantities  of  250,  500,   or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TI FFAN  Y,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS  for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  AND  CO.,  52  (only). 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  "" 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DO  MO."— 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens,  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  ol 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide.  11.  M.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide         is.  tod.  per  yard, 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide        31.  10A  per  yard, 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70  yards  long,  SUd.  to  8';,/,  peryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS   do.    do.,  64  and   7a   inches   wide,   7)^.    and 

olid,  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo."  3,  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


MR.  LAXTON'S 

NEW  DOUBLE  PELARGONIUMS, 

so  much  admired  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

Show,  Bath, 

JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  E.  J.  LOWE. 

Strong  plants,  in  flower,  the  Set  of  Three  for  21s. 

Trade  price  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BROWN,   Florists,  Stamford. 


SURPLUS      BEDDING     GERANIUMS,      &c— 

O  BRONZE  :— Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  one  of  the  few  Certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Fine  plants,  in 
splendid  colour,  2s.  per  dozen,  141.  per  100. 

Herald  ^  }  IS"  ***'  pcr  dozen,  I0S-  Per  10°- 


I      Flower  of  Spring,  ts.  6d.  per  doz. 
"Vesuvius,  Christine,    Mrs.    Upton, 


Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  per  dozen. 
'Excellent,  *Stella,  'Attraction, 

Regalia,  is.  6d.  per  dozen.    Those  marked  thus  "  icw.  per  100. 
Tom  Thumb,  81.  per  100. 
LOBELIA  SPECIOSA,  from  cuttings,  5s.  per  100. 

The  above,  very  strong,  from  single  pots.  Cash  with  order.  Package 
included. 
WILLIAM  WINDEBANK,  Bevois  Mount  Nursery,  Southampton, 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid~variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light   brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  frizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  21.  per  oz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  BARRETT,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in,  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz.: — Early  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards, 
may  be  had  at  very  REDUCED  prices. 

The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  'practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


Variegated  and  Ornamental  Borecole, 

For  WINTER   DECORATION. 
Figured  in  the  Floral  World,  April,  1873. 

STUART    and    MEIN,    Kelso,     N.B.,  beg  to  offer 
strong  plants  of  the  following,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 

selected  by  themselves  from  the  most  choice  and  brilliant  coloured 

Stocks  only : — 

IMPROVED  DWARF  TRIPLECURLED  VARIEGATED.- 
S.  &  M.  were  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  samples  of  this  well  known  and  beautiful 
coloured  variety. 

NEW  TRIPLE-CURLED  VARIEGATED  PERENNIAL —This 
variety  is  more  perennial  than  the  above,  being  a  hybrid  between 
the  Woburn  Perennial  Borecole  and  the  Annual  Variegated 
variety,  retaining  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  latter. 

NEW  PROLIFEROUS  VARIEGATED.— This  is  a  highly-coloured, 
curious,  and  beautiful  variety,  with  a  mass  ot  small  leaves  on  each 
leaf. 

NEW  VARIEGATED  and  STRIPED-LEAVED  RAGGED  JACK. 
—This  variety  is  very  ornamental,  being  beautifully  coloured  and 
curiously  cut  in  the  leaves. 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL  VARIEGATED  CABBAGE— Splendidly 
coloured,  some  being  of  a  deep  crimson,  others  light  crimson, 
white,  and  some  striped  like  a  flaked  Carnation. 

Prices  51.  pcr  100,  or  100  ol  each  for  255. 
The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


T. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale       Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
"      and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


NEWMAN'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER, 
manufactured  expressly  for  Drying  Flowers,  Ferns,  Seaweeds, 
and  other  Specimens  for  the  Herbarium.  Preserves  form  and  colour 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  requires  a  change  of 
sheets  whilst  the  plants  are  being  dried,  a  process  by  which  much 
time  is  lost.  "All  I  have  10  say  is  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  best  paper 
for  the  purpose  I  have  ever  employed." — The  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

Prices,  according  to  size  :— 16  by  20  ins  ,  15s.  per  ream,  is.  id.  per 
quire;  18  by  22  ins,,  19s,  per  ream,  11.  $d.  per  quire:  20  by  24  ins., 
23*.  per  ream,  is.  gd.  per  quire;  20  by  32  ins.,  30J.  per  ream,  2j,  ad.  per 
quire.    This  paper  is  too  heavy  to  send  by  post. 

E.   NEWMAN,  9,  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY, 
Ac.  Importers  of  RAFIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  Bos.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50s., 
ana  55s.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  301.,  and  355.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scri 


H 


4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  Yid. 

3d-,  zVtd.,  4d.,  4%d.t  and  gjj 


4^-i  SJ^rf-i  6d-i  6's<t.,  and  upwards. 
J.BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


RUSSIA   MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  site  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
J  AS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CemmercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 


JNEWLANDS  and  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to 
•  their  List  of  Articles  used  by  Horticulturists  and  others,  viz.  : — 
SHADING  MATERIAL,  NETTING,  RUSSIAN  MATS.  FIBRE 
for  Tying,  GARDEN  and  LAWN  TENTS,  LINES  and  TWINE, 
ROPES,  CANVAS,  SACKS,  &c. 

482,  New  Oxford  Street,  W. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING  for  the  protection 
or  ripe  Strawberries,  &c,  :,  2,  3,  4.  and  6  yards  wide,  at 
id.  per  square  yard  ;  100  ditto,  71.  6d. ;  500  ditto,  35*.  ;  1000  ditto,  65*. 
Carriage  paid  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern, 
London  and  North-Wcstern,  and  Midland  Railways,  for  all  retail 
orders  for  2000  yards  and  upwards.  N.B.  No  charge  for  packing. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application.  Remittances  to  accompany  all  orders. 
i'Hkistmas  mi  im  ey,  Market  Place,  Peterborough, 

NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  ftc— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
2d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20*.  ;  4  yardl  \s  i-le,  fid.  per  yard,  or  so  yards, 
2CM.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide.&f.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  11.  per  yard  ;  ?{-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  u.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  od.  per  piece  of  20 yards. 
EATON  ANDDELLER,6and7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,E.C. 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  oi 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers! 

MAW    and    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

n  Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ol  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broselcy. 

ELERY    COLLARS,    for  protecting  Celery   before 

earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

LAKE    and     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 

PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  price 
School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


B 


on  application. 


GAS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
_  (Ten  per  cent,  advance.  1 

G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee,     59,     Old     Bailey,     E.C;     and 
98,  Barnngton  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HMLJSES,  PITS  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  creeled 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


HPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
Jtf"EW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
■*-  ™    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 13*.;  No.  3,  15s.  M  ;  No.  3,  iSs.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  AND  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Prica  Lists  on  application. 


SEASON,    1873. 
No  Advance  in  Prices. 

READ'S   PATENT   GARDEN    ENGINES, 

PUMPS    and    SYRINGES. 

The  high  reputation  that  the  above  instruments  have  so  Ion;; 
enjoyed  for  sound  workmanship  and  efficiency,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  lengthened  description  of  their  merits.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  upon  the  Estites  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amongst  others,  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Seat ;  Raby  Castle,  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  &c.  ;  also 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Nurserymen  order  Read's  Machines  exclusively.  All  competent 
judges  declare  that  they  are  the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
instruments  of  their  kind. 

Post  free  on  application,  Mr.  Read's  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE 
of  Garden  Engines,  Sic,  containing  full  information  concerning  sizes, 
prices,  &c 

35»  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


IV/fR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 

-LVX    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J,  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


WANTED,     either    to     RENT    or     PURCHASE] 
within  easy  access  to  London,  FIFTY  or  ONE  HUNDRED 
ACRES  of  good  LAND,  with  House  and  Premises. 

Mr.   WOUPTHORPK,  Valuer,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


FOR  SALE,  a  small  NURSERY,  half  an  Acre,  and 
Eight  Houses.  Excellent  position,  fashionable  watering  place, 
South  of  England.  Long  Lease,  everything  satisfactory;  price  ^300 
or  valuation,  part  can  remain.     Cottage  Furniture  can  be  had. 

P.   HOWCROFT   and   WATKINS,  14,1  Tavistock    Row,   Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Proprietor's 
ill-health,  the  GOODWILL,  STOCK,  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 
ofa  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Noraer]  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester. 

N.   F.  L.  G.,  Post    Office,  Manchester. 


In  the  Midland  Counties. 

TO   BE  SOLD,  with   possession  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  a  very  extensive  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS, com- 
E rising   Dwelling   House,   20    large    Greenhouses,    convenient    Out- 
uildings,  commanding  Shop,  nnd  several  Acres  of  Nursery  Ground, 
well  stocked. 

Full     particulars     of    Messrs.     PROTHEROE    AND     MORRIS, 
Horticultural  Agents,  Leyton^tone,  Essex,  E. 


Swindon,  Wilts. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  the  SEWAGE  FARM 
belonging  to  the  old  Swindon  Loral  Board,  and  containing 
about  141  Acres  of  Arable  and  P.islure  Land,  for  a  term  of  7,  i.|,  or 
21  years  from  Michaelmas  next. 

Further  Particulars,  nnd  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Let  ling,  and 
an  order  to  view,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  sent  on  or  before  July  31,  addressed 
to  Mr  1.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Clerk  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 


July  5,   1S73.] 
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To  the  Trade.  „..„,, „„ 

^ALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  E\HKY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  m.  king  Sire".  Pove".' 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer.  _  „      ,        ...  n 

II.  M.  KETTELWELL,  21,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Important  Sale  of  Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

PLANTS  at  WOODLANDS,  BLACKHEATH. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  Wm  Anperstein. Esq., 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Woodlands,  olack- 
he.-ith,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  July  8  and  o,  at  hall- 
past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence 
of  the  expiration  of  Lease,  the  Valuable  and  ExMlsive  \£>g 
LECTION  ol  SPECIMEN  STOVEand  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


comprising  beautifully-trained  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Orange  and  Citron 
Trees  in  tubs,  Standard  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  Shaddocks.  1  imclcas, 
Acacias,  Ericas,  Heaths.  Veronicas,  Euphorbias,  Cytisus,  ricus, 
Hardy  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  fcpi- 
pyhltums.  Cacti,  Gloxinias,  Rhynchospcrmums.  Hydrangeas,  Gar- 
denias, Echevenas,  Francisceas,  Yallotas,  Deulzias,  Pomsctuas,  lea 
Roses  in  Pots,  &c;  also  a  great  variety  of  GERANIUMS,  PE- 
TUNIAS, and  other  BEDDING  PLANTS.  All  in  the  finest  possible 
health,  and  well  worthy  of  attention 

On  view  the  dav  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  ol 
Mr.  JAMES  MARK,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C;  Mr.  KENDALL, 
the  Gardener,  Woodlands,  Blackheath,  S  E. :  and  of  Mr.  I.  C. 
S  rEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer, 38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.     Established  1760.  


Oncidiuni  Weltonl. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  58,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  July  14,  300  ONCIDIUM  WELTONI.just  received,  in 
good  condition,  from  New  Grenada. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


.     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY.— Drainage  Season.— AG R I 

ho 


THE 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY.— Drainage 
CULTURAL    IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are  EXECUTED 
by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid   to   Landowners 
prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary; 
ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Esq.,  at  the  Olhces  of  the  Company, 
32.  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


Field    for 

EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furn'ess  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S  E 

ARMING  in- AMERICA~Ttiere"are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  \2S.  per  acre,  which  arc  as  beautiful,  homelike, 
and  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency.  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C 


MINNESOTA,    a    Fertile    and    Healthy 
BRITISH  J 
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Dlsas. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  on 
MONDAY.  July  14,  a  quantity  of  TUBERS,  received  from  Table 
Mountain,  in  good  condition,  of  the  Blue  DISA  HERSCHELLI,  and 
DISA  GRAND!  FLORA. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Oncidium  tigrinum  in  Flower. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Messrs.  Tames  Backhouse  &  Son, 
Nurserymen,  York,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms, 38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY, July  14. 
without  ieservc.  upwards  of  40  plants  of  the  very'  fine  ONCIDIUM 
1  1 I  ■  R I N  UM,  all  of  which  are  showing  flower,  and  are  in  the  finest 
possible  health.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  some  ol  the  finest 
plants  ever  offered. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


A  New  Striped  Bamboo,  Imported  by  Mr.  Fortune 

FROM  CHINA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  Fortune  to  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY.  Tuly  14.  FOUR  PLANTS  of  a 
beautiful  new  STRIPED  BAMBOO,  lately  introduced  from  China 
It  has  yellow  stems,  beautifully  striped  with  green  lines,  as  it  painted 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist  :  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  will 
prove  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  a  conservatory. 

The  above  four  plants  are  all  that  were  imported  alive. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had.     


Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  HH1- 
htld,  Reigate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY,  July  15. at  half-past  12  o'clock 
,  without  reserve,  a  further  portion  of  his  well-known  Collec- 
tion of  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  and  STOVE  PLANTS,  many  of  which 
art.  quite  unique. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


BEDFORDSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
rresidint— CHARLES  MAGNIAC.   Esq.,  M.P. 
The  SEVENTY-SECOND  SHOW   of  STOCK,   including   Prizes 
open  to  all,  will  be  held  at  Bedford  on  THURSDAY.  July  51. 

A  HORTICULTURAL  and  FLORAL  EXHIBITION,  together 
with  a  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and  RABBIT  SHOW,  will  be  held  in 
the  same  Grounds.  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  upwards  will 
be  awarded  in  PRIZES,  including  special  Prizes  for  Horses  and  Cobs 
for  Jumping. 

Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards  Band  will  attend,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Godfrey. 

Admission  to  the  whole  Show,  One  Shilling. 
The  Dinner  will  be  held   in  a  commodious  Tent  on  the  Ground,  at 
1  o'clock.    The  Committee  hope  to  be  favoured  with  the  attendance 
of  Ladies.  „     „„„„ 

LAST  DAYS  of  ENTRY  :— 

For  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Rabbit  Show,  SATURDAY,  July  i?- 

For  Horticultural  and  Flower  Show,  WEDNESDAY,  July  23- 

Particulars,  with   Prize   List  with  Form  of  Entry,  may  be  obtained 

of  the  respective  Secretaries,  viz.  :— 

Mr.  JOHN   ROGERS,  Home  Lane,  Bedford,  for  Stock,  &c 

Mr.  E.  E.  B.  GILLIONS,  Alexandra  Road,  Bedford,  for  Poultry, 

Flowers,  &c. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Midland,  Great  Northern, 
and  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Companies. 

For  further  information  see  Railway  Bills. __ 


R° 


YAL        DUBLIN       SOCI 

Founded  a.d.  1731.      Incorporated  a.d.  1741. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Vice-Patron— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

President—  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The   GREAT    NATIONAL   HORSE   SHOW  will    take    place  on 

the  Society's  Premises,  in  Dublin,  on  TUESDAY,  August  19,  and  the 

Three   following   days.      PRIZES    exceeding  EIGHT     HUNDRED 

POUNDS,   in  addition   to   the   Citizens'    Challenge   Cup,   value   100 

Sovereigns,  and    the  Royal  Agricultural    Society's  Challenge    Cup, 

value  £50.  ...    , 

LAST  DAY  for  receiving  ENTRIES  on  Single  Fees  will  be 
SATURDAY,  July  19;  and  THURSDAY,  July  24.  on  Double  Fees. 

Prize  Lists  and  Forms  of  Entry  can  be  obtained  by  application, 
enclosing  stamp,  to  Mr.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Superintendent,  Agricul- 
tural Office,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.         By  Order. 


E  T   Y 


REIGATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  at  which  Prizes  are  ofiercd  for  Poultry 
and  Rabbits  (Open  to  All  England),  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY 
and  WED  N  ESD A Y,  December  9  and  10. 

Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  WILToN   BUCKLANO.  Church  Street,  Re'gate. 


Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY.  July  17,  a  quantity 
of  ORCHIDS,  collected  by  Mr.  Albert  Buchmuller,  in  Ocaiia  and  the 
surrounding  districts — perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
collections  ever  brought  to  this  country;  including  several  hundreds 
of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  in  many  varieties;  Masdevallia  ignca,  the 
new  Schlimia  iasminidora,  a  new  white- flowering  Sobralia,  S.  virgin- 
alls  :  the  new  Houlletia  Lowii,  the  rare  Oncidium  superbiens,  many 
I'liii-lrt.-ds  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  O.  luteo  purpureum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  and  O.  PhaIa;nopsis;  Uropedium  Lindeni,  Ada  auran- 
liaca,  Utricularia  montana  ;  with  various  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
and  other  rare  Orchids,  all  suitable  for  cultivation  in  cool  houses. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THE    FRENCH    MULE-BREEDING   JACKASS, 
POITOU,    will    serve    full-sized   Mares,   this    season,   gratis ; 
S room's  fee,  is.  6d.    Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
at   I:  gs  and  large  feet.      He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

1  u  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successful  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 
"The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  sire  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  has  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  rtcuperalion  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked 


Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.      They  will 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily 


walk  fast,  and  in  the 


N.B.  further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Grcencroft  West,  Darlington. 


KOYAL        AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
GREAT    SHOW    at    HULL. 
SATURDAY,   July    12,    the   Implement 
Yard   only   open  "from    9  A. ii.    till   6   r.M, 
Admission  vs.  6d.  each  person. 

MONDAY,  July  14,  the  entire  Show 
Yard  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  the  judging  will  commence. 
Admission  5s  each  person. 

TUESDAY,  July  15,  admission  2s.  6d. 
each  person. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  16,  admission 
2S.  6d   each  person. 

THURSDAY,  July  17.  FRIDAY, 
July  18,  admission  is.  each  person. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


Clje^gricnIiural^a^rftL 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1873. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE  TWO   FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Monday,         July 

to 
Saturday, 
Monday, 


12) 


Implement  Trials  at  Heple  Priory  Farm,  Hull. 

~"     1J>\ Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
-I     Society  of  England  at  Hull. 


1HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c 
Directors, 


Tohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  r   " 


f  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
rfes    "' 


QC 


Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clersy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S7w. 


"  A  CUMBERLAND  LANDOWNER" 
xv.  offers  "A  Few  Hints*  to  Land- 
owners and  Cultivators,"  and  .  asks  the 
important  question—"  Horn  or  corn  :  which 
pays  best  ? "  The  latter  part  of  the  title  which 
he  has  adopted  for  his  pamphlet  is  not,  however, 
so  important  as  the  former.  The  question  which 
it  asks  has  been  already  frequently  discussed — 
is,  indeed,  being  discussed  by  every  farmer  in  the 
country  every  year  he  holds  his  land.  The  ten- 
dency of  prices  affects  the  conduct  of  every  agri- 
culturist, whether  his  farm  be  arable  or  pasture. 
Calves  are  reared  or  sold,  a  breeding  or  a  feed- 
ing flock  is  kept,  and  the  cropping  has  to  be 
made  to  suit  the  intended  stock—  or  land  is  sown 
to  Wheat  or  Barley,  or  made  to  yield  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  area  of  Mangels,  Turnips,  Clover, 
according  as  the  prices  of  the  past,  from  which 
the  prices  of  the  future  are  forecast,  determine 
the  general  policy  of  the  farmer.  That  is,  no 
doubt,  however,  as  the  Cumberland  landowner 
asserts,  always  more  or  less  affected  by  the  habit 
and  custom  of  the  locality,  but  for  this  the  land- 
lord is  much  more  responsible  than  the  tenant  ; 
and  let  the  latter  have  the  liberty  which  he  ought 
to  have,  and  the  question — Horn  or  corn  ?  which 
every  year  and  every  day  of  an  active  farmer's  life 
is  present  to  his  mind,  will  receive  a  practical  and 
efficient  answer. 


"  A  Few  Hints  to  Landowners  and  Cultivators.  Horn  or 
Corn :  Which  Pays  Best  >  By  a  Cumberland  Landowner. 
Pp.  22.     T.  McMechan,  King  Street,  Wigton. 


The  Cumberland  landowner  is  not,  however, 
apparently  aware  that  such  an  answer  does  .not 
necessarily  involve  any  variation  in  the  extent  of 
the  permanent  pasturage  of  the  area  cultivated. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  provide  for  extra  stock 
upon  a  farm  withoutlaying down  landpermanenlly 
to  grass  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable,  especially  in  the 
climate  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  that 
a  larger  stock  can  be  bred  and  reared  upon 
arable  and  corn-bearing  land  than  on  that  which 
is  wholly  grass.  The  landlord  who  now  receives 
the  highest  rents  for  good  pasturage  may  indeed 
desire  to  extend  the  area  of  old  grass  on  his 
estate  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  were 
the  whole  arable  land  of  the  country  to  be  thus 
laid  down  the  market  value  of  these  best  fields 
could  be  maintained  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure,  both  that  the  lands  at 
present  arable  would  not  in  that  case  reach  the 
highest  rank  of  pasture  lands  or  command  the 
rents  which  those  now  pay,  and  that  the  first 
effect  of  an  enforced  cessation  of  arable  cultiva- 
tion would  be  accompanied  by  a  universal 
demand  for  rent  reduction.  "  A  Cumberland 
Landowner "  has  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
farmers  of  Cumberland  as  "  a  shrewd,  calculating, 
and  industrious  class."  Had  he  not  then  better 
leave  them  to  adopt  that  course  as  regards 
the  cropping  of  the  land  which  the  increased 
value  of  live  stock  and  the  increased  cost  of 
labour  is  likely  to  induce  ? — and  ought  he  not,  for 
the  attainment  of  his  purpose,  to  advocate  rather 
scope  and  liberty  for  these  shrewd  and  indus- 
trious men  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the  way 
most  profitable  to  themselves,  certain  that  that 
is  the  way  in  which  both  the  highest  rents  will 
be  paid,  and  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  people 
be  supplied  ? 

This,  however,  is  very  far  from  the  conclusion 
to  which  our  author  leads.  He  is  not  for 
liberty  at  all.  Professing  to  write  with  the 
kindest  feelings  and  best  wishes  towards  all  the 
agricultural  classes,  he  yet  has  given  publicity  to 
expressions  which,  coming  from  one  of  his  class, 
will  do  more  to  set  all  parties  by  the  ears  than 
anything  which  the  "  professed  agitators  "  who 
write  so  wildly  in  the  Labourers'  Chronicle  can 
say  or  do.  It  is  the  first  sentence  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  pamphlet  which  is  thus  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  it  ;  and  the  "  Hints  " 
which  the  author  gives  to  both  landowners  and 
cultivators  are  all  that  the  most  reckless  agri- 
cultural revolutionist  could  desire.  How,  for 
example,  does  the  landowner  like  the  idea, 
asserted  in  these  pages,  that  his  estate  is  the 
mere  counter  over  which  the  cultivator  makes  a 
profit  of  his  capital?  Surely  no  better  basis' 
could  be  desired  than  this  on  which  to  build  the 
most  outrageous  assertion  of  so-called  tenant- 
right  that  even  Ireland  ever  heard  of.  What 
will  the  tenant  say  to  the  assertion  that  his  claim 
of  legal  protection  for  his  property  is,  in  truth, 
a  war  of  aggression  against  the  property  and 
position  of  the  landowner  ?  and  what  will  either 
labourers  or  their  employers  say  to  a  sentence 
like  the  following? — 

' '  The  example  of  appropriation  and  robbery  is  always 
infectious,  so  is  it  in  this  case  ;  for  the  farm  labourers, 
seeing  the  determination  of  their  masters,  the  farmers,  to 
rob  Iheir  landlords,  think,  and  very  naturally  think,  that 
they  have  also  a  right  to  part  of  the  plunder,  in  an  in- 
crease of  wages." 

If  any  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  assert,  or  so 
wicked  as  to  desire  the  disintegration  of  what 
may  be  called  the  agricultural  body-politic  in 
this  country,  we  recommend  him  to  seek  for  his 
best  witness  and  ally,  not  among  the  writers  of 
the  Labourers'  Chronicle,  but  in  this  landowner 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  who,  finish- 
ing with  the  above  sentence  his  "general 
view  of  the  present  and  future  position  of 
the  landowners  of  Great  Britain,"  proceeds  to 
"  consider  the  present  position  of  affairs  as 
between  the  food-demanding  nation  and  the 
food-supplying  landowner  and  cultivator." 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  think  the 
stand-point  which  this  author  thus  selects  is 
likely  to  confer  any  great  advantage  of  oversight 
or  insight  on  the  man  who  occupies  it.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  at  least  one  of  the  points 
to  which,  Irom  this  vantage  ground,  the  Cumber- 
land landowner  refers.  And  probably  the  one 
which  best  explains  the  appearance  of  his 
pamphlet  is  expressed  in  a  question  asked  m 
its  preface. 

"A  manufacturer,  a  merchant,  a  tradesman,  and  a 
farmer,  demands  and  obtains  the  highest  possible  price 
for  his  goods  which  the  demand  will  admit  of  ;  why, 
then  should  not  the  landowner  do  the  same  ?  Is  there 
any  natural  impediment  or  circumstance  to  prevent  his 
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doing  so?  Is  his  capital— which  he  has  to  offer,— be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  land,  an  exception  to  all  other 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce?" 

There  are  many  who  will  say  that  landowners 
are  not  the  exception  which  is  here  implied  ; 
that  they  do  receive  the  full  value  of  the  pro- 
perty which  is  let  to  the  tenant  ;  that,  in  fact,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  whole  counties  where 
rents  are  actually  in  excess  of  the  market  value 
of  their  land. 

Without  disputing  this  last  assertion — which 
is  probably  true  just  now  of  some  Scottish 
counties,  where  the  law  of  Hypothec  has  inter- 
fered with  the  natural  result — we  must  say  we  do 
not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  in  England  lands  are 
fully  rented.  But  why  is  this  ?  Why  should 
the  farmer,  who  will  contend  for  the  last  half- 
crown  with  a  dealer  to  whom  he  is  selling 
sheep  or  cattle,  protest  against  being  rack-rented 
—talk  of  "  live  and  let  live  "  —  and  contend 
that  a  landowner  has  no  right  to  claim  his  last 
half-crown  when  his  property  is  being  let  ?  Why 
is  public  sentiment  outraged  when  a  landowner 
offers  the  use  and  occupation  of  his  land  to 
the  highest  bidder  ?  The  reason  exists  in  a 
fact  altogether  ignored  by  our  author,  which 
is  felt  and  known  although  not  recognised  or 
sanctioned  by  the  law — the  fact,  namely,  that 
the  estate  thus  offered  is  in  part  actually  the 
property  of  another.  The  "  condition  "  of  the 
land  affects  the  rent  which  might  be  obtained, 
but  the  condition  is  made  by  the  tenant — is 
really  the  tenant-right — and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  landlord  ought  to  be  content,  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  content  with  less  than  the  rent  which  open 
competition  would  obtain  for  him.  Let  the 
landlord  buy  up  this  tenant-right,  and  no  one 
can  then  dispute  his  right  to  let  his  land  for  what 
it  will  fetch  in  open  competition.  But  this  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Cumberland 
landowner,  who  is  disposed  to  claim  all  that  other 
merchants  and  dealers  in  property  obtain  from  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  and  yet 
talks  of  his  game,  though  fed  upon  another's 
crops — his  land  wasted  and  unproductive,  though 
it  is  the  capital  of  another  that  makes  it  yield 
him  rent — his  property,  which  is  about  to  be 
appropriated  and  robbed,  when  a  movement  is 
in  progress  for  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as 
shall  protect  that  capital  on  the  security  and 
productiveness  of  which,  more  than  on  any  other 
thing  that  can  be  named,  his  own  interests  as  a 
landowner,  with  those  of  his  tenantry  and  their 
labourers,  depend. 


to  the  damage  on  this  head  there  must  therefore  be  an 
inquiry. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  annual 

report  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  just  pre- 
sented : — 

The  Albert  Gold  Medal,  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  has  this  year 
been  awarded  to  Monsieur  Michel  Eugene  Chevreul, 
the  veteran  Director  of  the  Gobelins  in  Paris,  for  his 
chemical  researches,  especially  in  reference  to  saponifi- 
cation, dyeing,  and  agriculture.  These  researches,  in 
their  application  to  the  arts  enumerated,  have  exerted  an 
amount  of  influence  on  manufactures  and  industries  which 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Some  of  his  discoveries, 
made  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  established  im- 
portant leading  principles  which  still  guide  the  manu- 
facturer at  the  present  time.  The  Council  are  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  marking  their  high  sense  of 
Mons.  Chevredl's  labours. — The  increasing  use  of 
asphalte  and  other  improved  methods  of  paving  has 
induced  the  Council  to  undertake,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee,  experiments  on  traction  over  various 
descriptions  of  paving.  These  experiments  have  been 
delayed,  first,  from  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  dynamo- 
meter being  constructed,  and  next,  by  the  illness  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Amos,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trials.  The  dynamometer  specially  devised 
by  Mr.  Amos,  and  constructed  under  his  superintendence, 
is  now  complete,  satisfactory  trial  of  it  has  been  made, 
and  Mr.  Amos  writes  that  he  will  be  prepared,  early  next 
month,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 


The  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  Monday  at 

Mark  Lane  was  small,  and  it  realised  the  prices  of  the 

previous  week.  ■ The  cattle  trade  at  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  was  slow.  The  supplies  were  larger 
than  those  of  Monday  last,  and  prices  have  in  conse- 
quence been  lower. 

It  will  be  seen  with  great  regret  that,  owing 

to  the  illness  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P. — of  which 
we  are  very  sorry  to  hear — Mr.  C.  S.  Read  has  felt 
constrained  to  withdraw  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(England)  Bill  for  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 
We  have  given  in  another  column  a  report  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  his  announcement.  The 
abolition  of  Hyhothec  (Scotland)  Bill  has  also 
been  unfortunate,  a  second  reading  having  been  refused 
it  by  a  large  majority.  An  abridgment  of  the  debate 
on  this  subject  will  also  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Lords  Justices  have  given  judgment  in  the 

case  of  Erskine  v.  Adeane,  an  appeal  from  a  recent 
decision  of  Lord  Romilly,  referred  to  at  the  time.    It 
was  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Adeane,  the  late  tenant  for  life  of  the  Babraham  estate 
in  Cambridge.     Thomas  Bennett,  the  tenant  of  the 
Home  Farm  on  that  estate,  claimed  compensation  (I) 
for  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  game,  and  (2)  for  the 
loss  of  cattle  poisoned  by  eating  Yew  trees.    The  Chief 
Clerk  found  against  Mr.  Bennett  on  both  points,  and 
on  the  matter  being  adjourned  into  court,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  first  claim  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, as  an  attempt  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  lease  by 
a  verbal  agreement ;  but  that  the  second  claim  was 
well  founded  in  law,   on  the  ground  that  a  landlord 
who  demised  part  of  his  property  for  pasturage  gave  an 
implied  warranty  that  no  trees  or  shrubs  noxious  to 
cattle  should  be  brought  or  kept  on  his  land.     The 
Lords  Justices  have  reversed  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Romilly  on  both  claims,  disallowing  the  claim  which 
his  lordship  had  allowed,  and  allowing  that  which  he 
had  disallowed.     They  held  that  there   was  no   such 
implied  guarantee  in  law  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
had  imagined  to  exist,   and  that,   moreover,  the  V'ew 
trees  in  this  instance  were  not  on  that  part  of  the  land 
of  which  the  claimaint  was  tenant.     They  held  also 
that  the  verbal  agreement  as  to  game  was  a  collateral 
contract,  capable  of  being  enforced  as  the  consideration 
for  which  the  tenant  agreed  to  execute  the  lease.     As 


[_The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  was,  after  the  following 
discussion,  withdrawn.] 

Mr.  Read  said  that  last  night  he  received  inform- 
ation from  the  hon.  member  for  Bedford,  who  was  to 
have  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  that  indis- 
position would  prevent  him  being  in  his  place  to  move 
the  second  reading,  and,  therefore,  he  had  to  perform 
the  very  painful  duty  of  asking  the  House  to  discharge 
the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  of 
giving  notice,  on  behalf  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  should 
the  present  Parliament  sit  again  after  the  present 
session,  he  would,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  reintro- 
duce his  Bill. 

Sir  W.  Lawson  was  sure  that  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Norfolk  was  able  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
Bill.  He  regretted  the  reason  alleged,  but  he  did  not 
see  that  it  should  prevent  their  proceeding  with  the 
BilL  He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  order  be 
proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Corrance  was  quite  willing  that  the  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Brand  said  the  majority  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  expressed  their  intention  of  voting  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which  seemed 
to  be  to  catch  popular  favour.  He,  theretore,  thought 
the  Bill  should  be  submitted  to  discussion,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  discharge  of  the  order  for  its  second 
reading. 

Lord  Elcho  should  have  thought  that,  this  being  an 
agricultural  subject,  the  hon.  member  for  South  Nor- 
folk was  as  able  to  deal  with  it  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Bedford,  whose  absence  through  illness  was  much  to 
be  regretted.  However,  he  was  afraid  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  Bill  could  not  now  be  fairly  discussed. 
He  believed  that  there  were  in  the  Bill  principles  which 
were  good  and  sound,  but  there  were  other  things  in  it 
which  were  wild  and  on  which  Parliament  ought  to 
put  its  foot. 

Lord  Royston  said  that  members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  would  not,  speaking  generally,  have  supported 
the  Bill  unless  several  material  alterations  in  the  clauses 
were  conceded.  He  feared  that  in  no  shape  would  the 
Bill  have  been  acceptable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Bruce  regretted  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bedford  and  the  postponement  of  a  more  useful  and 
interesting  discussion  than  often  occupied  the  House  on 
a  Wednesday.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unusual 
to  resist  the  motion  for  withdrawing  the  Bill  under 
such  circumstances  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Whitwell  thought  the  country  at  large  would 
extremely  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  not  still  possible  to  fix  the  discussion 
for  some  other  day. 

Sir  R.  Knightley  said  there  was  one  main  principle 
of  the  Bill  to  which  the  country  gentlemen  would 
cheerfully  accede — he  meant  the  giving  compensation 
to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

Lord  H.  Scott  also  supported  that  principle,  though 
he  very  much  deprecated  the  provisions  which  would 
preclude  the  right  of  free  contract.  Such  a  principle 
was  as  applicable  to  commerce  and  to  trade  as  it  was 
to  agriculture,  and  Parliament  could  not  possibly 
sanction  it. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  Bill 
was  as  deep  and  general  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
The  disappointment,  therefore,  would  be  proportionate, 
especially  as  it  had  been  announced  that  Government 
was  prepared  to  express  its  views  on  the  landlord  and 
tenant  question. 

Mr.  W.  Hoskyns  observed  that  this  subject  had  been 
dangling  in  the  air  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  in  1848.      The  Land  Act  of  Ireland  had  | 


and  tenant  in  England  inevitable.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Bill  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
session.  A  discussion  upon  it  would  have  shown  who 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  farmers  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Pell  said  there  was  "  many  a  slip  'tween  the  cup 
and  the  lip."  Only  yesterday  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Norfolk  leamt  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Bedford  could  not  be  in  his  place.  He  did  not  see 
under  the  circumstances  how  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  East  Norfolk  could  do  otherwise  than  withdraw 
the  Bill.  In  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  general 
election,  a  calm  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
could  hardly  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock,  as  an  Irish  member,  would 
have  liked  to  hear  this  question  discussed,  because,  not- 
withstanding the  Irish  Land  Act,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  in  some  agricultaral  districts  in 
Ireland,  and  the  land  question  was  not  considered 
finally  settled  there.  The  Bill  appeared  to  go  further 
in  some  respects  than  the  Irish  Land  Act. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber that  the  motion  before  the  House  was  that  the  order 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  be  discharged.  To 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill  upon  such  a  question 
would  be  quite  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock,  resuming,  asked  the  House 
not  to  assent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  interested  in  a  discussion 
of  this  question. 

Mr.  A.  Egerton  said  the  principle  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvement  was  generally  admitted  ; 
but  objecting,  as  he  did,  to  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  his 
vote  upon  the  second  reading  would  have  depended 
upon  the  concessions  which  were  made  by  the  pro- 
moters. The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk  would  have 
been  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  assurance  upon 
this  point,  and  had  therefore  exercised  a  sound  disci  c- 
tion  in  withdrawing  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Monckton  said  that  his  constituency  strongly 
objected  to  the  Bill.  It  was  true  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  local  custom  ;  but  they  felt  that  under  the 
Bill  they  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
occupied  now. 

Mr.  Henley  said  the  2d  of  July  was  quite  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  withdrawing  the  Bill,  for  no  one 
could  expect  any  legislation  on  the  subject  during  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  M  'Lagan  would  have  been  prepared  to  show 
that,  while  fully  recognising  the  tenant's  right  to  com- 
pensation,  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Bill  was  not  the 
best  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

Viscount  Mahon  concurred  with  the  promoter  of  the 
Bill  as  to  the  principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  introduced 
next  session  without  the  objectionable  clauses  restrict- 
ing freedom  of  contract. 

After  some;  further  conversation  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son's  motion  was  negatived. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  withdrawn, 
Lord  Elcho  said  he  thought  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  House  should  discuss  the  general 
question  of  interference  with  contracts.  He  should, 
therefore,  move  as  an  independent  motion  the  resolu- 
tion which  stood  in  his  name  on  the  notice  paper  : — 

"That  this  House,  while  ready  to  consider  any 
well-devised  measure  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
lease  or  agreement,  purposes  to  give  reasonable  se- 
curity to  the  capital  of  the  tenant  invested  in  the  land, 
and  due  protection  to  the  property  of  the  landlord,  is 
not  prepared  to  prohibit  freedom  of  contract  in  Eng- 
land between  landlord  and  tenant." 
The  Bill  was  then  withdrawn. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  Mr.  Strafford's  sale 
on  Thursday  next  of  some  first-class  Shorthorn  cattle, 
the  property  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Cheney,  at  Gaddesby  Hall, 
near  Leicester.  The  pedigrees  given  in  the  catalogue — 
we  readily  endorse  this  extract  from  it — comprise  a 
really  choice  selection  of  first-class  animals  from  the 
Gaddesby  herd,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  standing 
and  most  valuable  character,  Mr.  Cheney  having  deter- 
mined to  secure,  irrespective  of  cost,  the  very  best 
animals  that  could  be  obtained,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  also  in  America,  where  he  has  made  several  pur- 
chases, at  very  high  figures,  of  "Duchesses,"  "Ox- 
fords," and  "Princesses," three  families  that  rank  fore- 
most amongst  Shorthorns.  Lot  25,  12M  Duchas  of 
Genoa,  and  lot  i,  3D  Duke  of  Gloucester,  are 
such  as  to  do  credit  to  the  unrivalled  "Duchess" 
family,  whose  value  is  daily  increasing,  enormous  sums 
having  lately  been  given,  and  frequently  offered  in  vain 
for  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thaf  since  the  sale  of 
Charles  Colling's  herd  in  1810,  where  Mr.  Bates 
secured  Duchas  by  Comet  (155),  only  one  lemale  of 
this  family  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  auction  volun- 
tarily, the  one  in  question  being  7M  Duchess  of  Geneva, 
sold  at  Windsor  in  1867.  The  "  Oxfords  "  are  like- 
wise rapidly  rising  in  public  favour,  and  the  very  high 
prices  they  now  command  sufficiently  stamp  their  value. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  used  to  cross  the  "  Duch- 
esses," and  the  two  families  are  now  so  blended  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  analyse  them. 

Colling), 


Princess  by   Favourite    (252),  (Mr.    K 
rendered  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  landlord '  traces  to  Studley  Bull  (026),  the  very  origin  of  the 
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improved  Shorthorns ;  her  family  is  there/ore  one  of 
the  oldest  in  existence.  Mr.  Bates  was  very  partial 
to  this  tribe,  and  obtained  the  famous  bull 
Belvedere  (1706),  bred  from  it,  which  he  used 
with  such  marked  success  in  his  superb  herd. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Americans  purchased  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  "  Princess"  family,  so 
celebrated  in  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Vane  Tempest ;  those 
now  to  be  offered  are  descended  from  them,  having 
been  very  carefully  bred  in  the  States,  and  a  reference 
to  the  foot  notes  of  the  catalogue  will  show  a  splendid 
combination  of  "Duchess"  and  "Princess"  blood. 
They  include  lot  7,  Lady  Sale  of  Putney  by  9TH 
Duke  of  Thorndale  (5609,  American  Herd  Book), 
and  her  son  Earl  of  Leicester  (1S73)  by  2D  Duke 
of  Oneida  {9226,  American  Herd  Book)  ;  also  Earl 
of  Leicester  2d  (1873)  by  9TH  Duke  of  Geneva 
(2S,39t),  descended  from  the  same  "Lady  Sale" 
tribe.  They  also  include  Hasina  (1S70),  Ladv  Oceanic 
(1S72),  and  Lady  Hasina  (1873),  lots  10,  17,  and 
24,  of  the  "  Red  Rose  "  family. 

The  "  Minstrels"  represent  another  branch  of  this 
excellent  family,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  the  sort. 
The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  "Minstrel" 
family  explains  itself : — 

Minstrel  +th  (tot  2)  and  her  descendants. 

[-Lot  12.  York's  Minstrel  (1871) 
by  7TH  Duke  of  York 
(.7.754) 

Lot  16.  Geneva's  Minstrel 
(1873)  by  9TK  Duke  of 
Geneva  (38,391) 

Lot  7.  The  Harper  (1873)  by 
9TH  Duke  of  Geneva 
(28,391) 

The  value  attached  to  the  M  Waterloos"  and  "  Wild 
Eyes"  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  high  prices  recently 
obtained  for  them  ;  there  are  several  really  good  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  in  the  sale,  the  "  Wild  Eyes" 
especially  being  very  well  bred.  We  add  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  those  representatives  of  the  two 
celebrated  Kirklevington  families,  "Wild  Eyes"  and 
"  Waterloo,  which  Mr.  Strafford  offers  for  sale  next 
Thursday  ; — 

Wild  Oxford  and  her  descendants. 

-Lot   19.    Wild  Pritt- 


Lot  2.  Minstrel  4th  (1863)  by 
ioth  Duke  op  Oxford- 
(*  7,739) 


Wild  Oxford 
by  Lord- 
Oxford  2D 
(20,215) 


cess  id  (1872)  by 
9TH  Duke  of  Ge- 
neva (28,391) 

Lot  27.  Wild  Prin- 
cess id  (1873)  by 
9TH  Duke  of  Ge- 
neva (28,391) 


Lot  8.  Wild  Princess 
(1870)  by  General- 
Napier  (24,023) 

Lot  13.    Wild  Duchess 
of  Geneva  (1872)    by  L 
9TH    Duke    of    Ge- 
neva (28,391) 

Lot  22  Wild  Duc/iess 
of  Genez'a  id  (1873) 
by  9TH  Duke  of 
Geneva  (28,391) 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  these  Tables  females 
are  printed  in  italics  and  males  in  small  capitals  ;  those 
animals  which  are  for  sale  have  the  words  lot  2,  1 2, 
&a,  preceding  their  names,  and  the  date  of  birth  is  in 
every  case  appended. 


tural  knowledge.  The  mere  exhibition  of  our  own 
breeding  stock  in  a  county  which  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  stock  that  is  imported  into  it  does  not  provide  for 
that  agricultural  knowledge  which  it  is  so  important 
we  should  obtain.  The  manuring  and  cultivating  of 
the  land,  and  the  fattening  of  the  stock,  are  more 
important  to  us  than  breeding,  and  though  happily 
there  should  be  no  secrets  in  our  profession,  yet  we 
must  mainly  depend  upon  our  own  individual  experi- 
ence for  what  knowledge  we  may  possess.  If  we  could 
obtain  the  combined  experience  of  those  who  have 
obtained  the  largest  possible  results  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  we  should  find  farming  more  profitable  than 
it  is. 

I  think  that  very  considerable  saving  might  be  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  eventually  we  shall  find 
that  steam  will  be  very  effective  in  carrying  out  this 
object,  and  that  by  its  aid  we  shall  be  able  to  increase 
our  production  at  a  diminished  cost.  I  know  the 
results  on  one  farm  in  one  season  are  worth  very  little, 
but  during  last  year,  when  our  Wheats  were  so  extra- 
ordinarily light — whether  by  the  aid  of  steam,  by  thinner 
sowing  than  usual,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know 
not — -I  saved  my  Wheat  at  a  nett  weight  of  18  stones, 
which  was  an  unusual  weight  for  this  year,  and  the 
weight  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  production,  as  I 
grew  on  the  140  acres  of  Wheat  10  coombs  2  pecks 
per  acre,  and  as  probably  I  received  2s.  6d.  a  coomb 
more  than  my  neighbours  obtained  it  would  amount  no 
doubt  to  25J.  clear  profit  upon  every  acre  of  Wheat 
grown. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  societies  like  this 
should  endeavour  to  provide  more  information,  and 
something  different  from  what  has  been  shown  to  us 
to-day.  I  think  probably  at  present  the  members 
would  not  like  to  divert  any  of  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion into  a  different  course,  therefore,  with  your 
permission,  I  beg  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Society  ,£200,  to  be  given  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  eastern  district  of  England  in  agriculture 
during  the  last  20  years.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
to  take  as  the  district  that  which  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  is  to  visit  in  1874. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  that  important  sub- 
ject, the  labour  question.  I  fear  that  my  views  are  not 
in  accordance  with  those  of  many  of  my  friends.  There 
is  one  friend  whom  I  extremely  regret  is  not  present — 
one  whose  views  on  this  question  would  be  well  worth 
listening  to.  I  refer  to  Lord  Walsingham,  who  begged 
me  to  express  his  regret  that  a  prolonged  attack  of 
bronchitis  prevented  his  attending  to-day.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  any  association  that  has  for  its  object 
a  combination  of  the  employer  against  the  employed. 
I  have  very  much  doubt  whether  any  association  can 
be  formed  of  which  the  individual  members  would  be 
united  in  their  action,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  union  could  be  established  in  which  every  member 
would  consider  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-member  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  sacrifice  his  own  interest  for  the 
advantage  of  all.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  so  under 
such  pressure  as  we  have  already  received.  Circum- 
stances may  arise — and  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  J 
arisen— when  it  will  be  found  desirable  that  employers  | 


it  would  be  desirable  to  make  them  still  further  inde- 
pendent by  improving  their  social  position.  I  believe 
it  would  be  as  much  for  our  interest  as  it  would  for 
their  own,  for  us  landlords  to  build  good  cottages 
where  they  can  live  respectably,  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  farms  on  which  they  are 
employed,  and  to  provide  allotments  on  those 
farms  for  those  labourers  who  have  not  a  gar- 
den attached  to  their  cottage.  You  may  remember 
the  words  of  Lord  Derby  most  justly  made  use  of  at 
Preston — "  It  is  the  man  who  has  laid  by  a  little,  and 
who  is  adding  to  it  from  week  to  week,  who  is  most 
reluctant  to  throw  away  his  earnings  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  employers."  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  amount  of  wages  given  in  this  county  and 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  But  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  wages  only  that  constitutes  the  welfare  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  for  although  his  receipts  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England  may  be  considerably 
more  than  in  Norfolk,  yet  his  disbursements  are  con- 
siderably more  also.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in 
the  northern  counties,  he  would  find  a  cottage  as  in 
Norfolk  for  which  he  would  pay  as  rent  is,  or  2s.  a 
week.  I  saw  a  statement  not  long  ago  in  the  Times 
from  a  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire,  offering  to  give  ^,1 
a  week  and  50^.  for  the  harvest.  Our  Norfolk 
labourer  would  not  go  to  Lincolnshire  for  that  with  his 
£l  or  £&  for  harvest  work,  lasting  about  21  days.  I 
believe  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  labourer  in 
this  county  are  not  far  short  of  £1  a  week,  particularly 
on  those  farms  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  piece- 
work. Now,  I  think  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  our 
duty  as  well  as  our  interest  to  endeavour  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  to  further  his  interest 
also.  The  time  is,  I  think,  approaching  when  out- 
door relief  will  no  longer  be  so  readily  granted  as  it  is 
now,  and  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  independence  of 
the  labourer  that  it  should  be  so. 

Sir  R.  J.  Buxton,  M.P.,  said:  The  department 
which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  department  of 
machinery.  This  department  I  believe  to  have  excelled 
other  exhibitions,  and  this  I  was  much  gratified  to 
observe,  because  at  this  moment  machinery  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  agriculture.  From  various  causes 
the  rate  of  wages  is  increased  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  agriculture  we  are  passing  through  a  transition  state, 
and  a  very  rapid  one  too,  and  anything  that  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  dispense  with  manual  labour,  and  to 
replace  it  by  machinery,  will  be  a  very  great  boon  to 
agriculture.  In  thus  touching  upon  the  labour  question, 
and  having  been  invited  by  the  President  to  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  it,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I 
believe  my  hon.  colleagues  agree  with  my  sentiments 
when  I  say  that  we  feel  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that 
in  the  great  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing, 
and  which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  called  to  pass 
through,  we  should  on  all  sides  exercise  the  greatest 
moderation.  From  30  years'  experience  I  am  certain 
that  if  there  is  one  accusation  which  more  than 
any  other  is  false,  it  is  this  —  that  the  Norfolk 
farmer  is  selfish  and  unfeeling  towards  his  labourers. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  as  a 
landlord  that  have  not  been  publicly  known,  in  which 


DESCENDANTS  OF  MR.    BATES'  WATERLOO  3d   BY  3d  DUKE   OF  OXFORD. 

(-Lot  5.  La  iy  Waterloo  14th  rLot   6, 
(1867)    by  2D    Lord    of-J 


r  Lady  Waterloo  4ti  by  JLct  ./',  £*?   f^?'™ 
FruniHANn  (,,  8„1    1       I1"'  <>?63)  by  PATRIOT 


r'^ri^7rE-{zSf^°— D 


Ferdinand  (12,871) 


(20,475) 


Lord 
Waterloo  (22,198) 


Earl  of  Water- 
loo 4TH  (1873)  by  Baron 
Oxford  4TH  (25,580) 


Lot  9.  Lady  Waterloo  21st 
(1870)        by  GENERAL' 

Napier  (24,023) 


Lot  29.  Lady  Waterloo  27th 
(i873)by20TH  Duke  of 
Oxford  (28,432) 


Lot  18.  Lady  Waterloo 
25^(1872)  bygTHDuKE 
of  Geneva  128,391) 

Lot  28.  Lady  Waterloo 
0.6th  (1873)  by  9TM  Duke 
of  Geneva  (28,391) 


Lady  Waterloo  3d  by 
L    George  (12,931) 


{Lady  Waterloo  $ih  by  r  Lady  Waterloo  12th  by  r  Lot  6.  Lady  Watcrlooi^th 
Count  Waterloo-)  Lord  of  Waterloo-]  by  3D  Viscount  Wa> 
(M,343)  L     (18,269) 


terloo  (25,387) 


Waterloo  6th  by    Dvke  r- Waterloo     Zih 
of  Northumberland-!       Cleveland 


by 


(1940) 


(3408). 


LaS-T^Duke'  ^  ^o£S  PVaterwiteh  ^   SquireTiK^W      by 
LAD1    ?«bKeErla°nFdSH1    Blanche  (^89)         t    Anthony  (.4,8, 


UMBERLAND  (3649) 


895) 


x  _T  Waterlass  yd  by  Oxford 
1_     2D  (18,507) 


Mr.  Strafford  declares  that  such  a  splendid  collection 
of  stylish  heifers  has  rarely  been  offered  as  he  will  next 
week  disperse  :  they  are  rich  in  colour  and  of  superb 
quality,  the  chief  portion  being  by  the  9THDUKE  OF 
Geneva  (28,391),  a  pure-bred  "Duchess"  bull,  and 
they  do  credit  to  this  illustrious  family.  Gaddesby  is 
10  miles  from  Leicester.  The  6.15  A.M.  train  from 
St.  Pancras  will  on  Thursday  next  set  down  passen- 
gers at  Brooksby  station,  where  conveyances  will  be 
found. 


LANDLORDS    ON  LABOURERS   AND 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

£We  quote  the  following  speeches  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.] 

Lord  Leicester  said  :  —  I  much  regret  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Lynn  is  not  likely  at  present  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
I  think  that  we  want  a  more  extended  area  than  this 
county  provides  for  the  further  development  of  agricul- 


should  unite  to  resist  unjust  demands.     I  have  heard 
that  in  certain  districts  the  labourers  have  declined  to 
work  unless  all,  even  those  almost  past  work,  are  paid 
like  the  able-bodied.     Such  a  demand  as  this  must  be 
resisted,   cost  what  it   may.    .But   on  other  grounds, 
except  under  urgent  necessity,  am  I  opposed   to   the 
combination  of  the  employer  against  the  employed.      I 
know  very  well  that  our  object  would  be,  if  possible,  j 
one  of  defence  ;  but  still,  in  the  very  act  of  corabi-  : 
nation  there  is  something  antagonistic,  and  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  that  we  should  by  any  means  cause  any 
unfriendly  feeling  to  exist  towards  us  on  the  part  of  i 
our  labourers.      I  had  rather  unite   with  them  than  ] 
against  them,    and  if  they   can   obtain   better   wages  ' 
elsewhere,  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  them  to  go  there. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  labourers  can   obtain  J 
better  wages  elsewhere,  and  I  think  that  we  in  this  j 
county  can  afford  to  pay  as  good  and  better  wages  than 
the  farmers  of  any  county  in  England.     I  know  of  few 
counties  where  our  labourers  are  so  efficient,  and   1 1 
know  of  none  where  they  are  surpassed.    But  I  think  l 


{Lot  3,  Earl  Waterloo 
3D  (1873)  by  9TH  Duke 
of  Geneva  (28,391). 

■Lot     11.     Waterlass     yi 

(1871)  by7THDuKE  of 
York  (17,754). 

Lot    15.     Waterlass    4th 

(1872)  by  9TH    Duke 
■    of  Geneva  (28,391). 

I  farmers  have  helped  their  labourers ;  and  I  say  that  any 
I  one  who  declares  of  the  Norfolk  farmer  that  he  is  a 
j  man  who  oppresses  his  labourers  or  desires  to  take 
;  advantage  of  them  utters  a  vile  slander.     While  I  am 
on  this  subject  I  will  refer  to  one    most  useful  prize 
which  has  been  offered  to-day,  and  that  is  the  prize  for 
the  best  and  most  economical  design  for  the  cottage  of 
the  labourer.     In  providing   a  good   cottage   for   the 
j  labourer  we  begin  at  the  right  end,  and  I  believe  that  if 
all  the  labourers  in  the  country  had  been  provided  with 
I  good  cottages  there  would  not  have  been  half  the  dis- 
content  that   has    existed    in    the    southern   parts    of 
England.     But  a  labourer's  cottage,  to  be  a  good  one, 
must  be  an  economical  cottage.     I  cannot  ask  you  to 
look  upon   my  cottages  as  model  cottages.     I   have 
sought  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but 
they  are  too  expensive  for  me  to  recommend  them  for 
general  use.  However,  I  am  not  too  old  to  take  advice, 
and  I  hope  the  cottage  selected  for  the  prize  will  be 
one  of  practical  use  to  landlords,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  expense  of  building,   will  enable  us  to  have 
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labourers'  cottages  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

Mr.  Angerstein,  the  President,  said  :  From  the 
statement  of  Mr.  How,  whose  opinion  is  regarded 
in  this  county  as  a  good  one,  I  find  that  the  show  of 
horned  cattle  was  good,  that  of  cart-horses  fair,  and  the 
rest  of  the  stock  generally  was  such  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  association.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  very 
humbly  to  state  — I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
do  so  upon  this  occasion,  and  especially  to  an  agricultural 
association  in  this  county — my  fears  lest  the  principle 
upon  which  prizes  are  given  at  agricultural  exhibitions 
is  not  altogether  most  improperly  abused,  I  will  give 
you  my  reason  for  it.  I  believe  there  is  not  an  exhi- 
bitor present  who  will  not  say  it  is  no  use  sending  an 
animal  for  exhibition  unless  it  is  in  a  preposterously  fat 
state.  I  believe  that  the  object  of  this  association,  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  provincial 
shows  generally,  is  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle.  Now, 
any  man  who  has  ever  attended  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  an  animal  must  know  that  if  that  animal 
can  only  obtain  a  prize  in  an  obese  state  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  for  which  these  meetings 
are  held.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the 
competency  of  the  judges  who  award  these  prizes  ;  they 
only  act  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  generally 
laid  down  for  them  to  follow  ;  but  I  will  only 
allude  to  one  gentleman  I  happened  to  see  in  the 
showyard  to-day — Mr.  Aylmer,  of  Dereham  Abbey. 
He  did  not  send  anything  to  this  show,  and 
I,  as  a  humble  breeder  of  cattle,  did  not  do  so  either. 
Why?  For  this  simple  reason  :  that  no  man  who  has 
the  best  of  cattle  can  possibly  exhibit  with  any  chance 
of  success  and  not  injure  his  herd  if  he  does  not  show 
either  a  calf  or  a  bull  which  is  fit  for  the  slaughter- 
house. I  know  that  those  I  am  addressing  are  not 
generally  breeders,  but  those  who  bring  stock  to 
maturity  for  the  great  cattle  market,  and,  therefore, 
what  I  say  now  does  not  so  much  affect  them  as  it  does 
generally  the  agriculturists  of  the  country;  but  I  very 
humbly  say  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  if  you  would 
give  prizes  for  form,  for  symmetry,  and  for  breeding, 
not  omitting  condition,  but  not  giving  a  prize  for  it, 
you  would  do  much  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this 
association,  and  of  all  other  agricultural  associations 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Willoughry  Jones  said  that  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  and  the  illness  of  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  he  and  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  able  to  judge 
between  the  42  plans  and  specifications  of  cottages  and 
farm-buildings  which  had  been  received  in  competition 
for  Mr.  Pratt's  prize  ;  but  their  award  when  made 
would  be  advertised  in  the  public  newspapers.  If  the 
cattle  judges  followed  certain  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  measuring-tape  and  points  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  laid  down  for  them,  and  they  were  bound  to 
judge  according  to  them.  For  his  own  part  he  entirely 
sympathised  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  worthy 
President,  and  regarded  the  preposterous  plan  on  which 
valuable  herds  were  sacrificed  to  over-feeding  for  a 
single  prize  as  a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  agriculture  of 
England.  For  some  years  he  had  entertained  this 
opinion.  lie  remembered  on  one  occasion  a  Devon 
bull  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  being  sent  to  the  show  of 
the  Norfolk  Society.  It  was  indisputably  and  un- 
deniably the  best  Devon  bull  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
it  was  not  noticed — not  even  highly  commended. 
Why  did  that  bull  incur  such  a  fate  ?  Because  it  was 
sent  there  from  the  farmyard  as  it  was — a  pattern  of 
symmetry  and  excellence,  but  not  fatted  into  Smith' 
field  proportions.  The  fact  was,  they  were  altogether 
on  the  wrong  track  in  mixing  together  the  fat  show  and 
the  summer  show  of  breeding  animals.  It  was  the 
greatest  possible  mistake.  If  people  were  not  able  to 
judge  stock  sufficiently  by  the  hand  and  eye  to  be  able  to 
tell  whether  an  animal  would  be  good  for  the  butcher  or 
not,  let  them  go  to  school  and  learn  farming  instead  of 
attempting  judging.  He  therefore  wished  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  committee  of  this  Association — and 
they  had  the  power  and  knowledge  if  any  committee 
in  the  kingdom  possessed  it — to  frame  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  would  enable  the  judge  to  take  the  best 
animal  instead  of  that  which  happened  to  be  the  fattest. 
There  was  one  more  point  upon  which  he  hoped  and 
trusted  judges  would  some  day  be  able  to  enlighten 
them.  After  all,  it  was  experience  which  was  the  great 
qualification  of  a  judge,  and  he  should  like  the  judges 
to  tell  them  whether  it  was  cheaper  to  put  meat  on  a 
number  of  small  animals  or  on  a  few  large  ones.  The 
great  object  theyoughttohavein  England  was  to  get  meat 
as  cheaply  as  they  could,  and  he  should  like  the  judges 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  whether  meat  could  be  grown 
cheaper  on  three  small  carcases  than  it  could  on  two 
large  ones. 


THE  HYPOTHEC  ABOLITION 
[SCOTLAND)  BILL. 


[Tli 


Eill  was  thrown  out  last  week,  in  a  House  of  230  members, 
by  a  vote  of  147  against  it,  after  a  discussion   which  is 


given  in  an  abridged  form.] 

Sir  D.  Wedderhurn,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  observed  that  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland,  who  might  be  assumed  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  what  concerned  their  own  interests,  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec,  which 


operated  largely  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  power  of 
the  landlord  to  follow  his  tenant's  goods  was  more 
extensive  under  the  Scotch  law  of  hypothec  than  under 
the  English  law  of  distress,  and  before  the  Act  of  1867 
the  landlord  in  Scotland  was  able  to  follow  corn  that 
had  been  sold  by  sample  in  open  market.  The  Bill 
would  in  no  way  affect  leases,  and  would  leave  land- 
lords and  tenants  free  to  make  any  bargains  they 
chose.  No  doubt,  if  the  law  of  hypothec  were 
abolished,  the  landlord  to  whom  rent  was  due  would 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  creditor, 
but  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  let  his  land 
only  to  men  possessed  of  skill  and  capital,  in  whom  he 
could  place  faith. 

Sir  G.  Balfour  believed  that  the  Bill  was  founded 
in  justice,  and  would  operate  beneficially.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  landlords  of  Scotland  to 
resist  the  almost  universal  cry  which  had  been  raised 
among  the  farmers  of  that  country  for  the  abolition  of 
hypothec.  That  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
landlords  to  let  land  to  men  who  had  no  capital  was 
proved  by  a  return  which  showed  that  since  the  Act 
which  was  passed  on  this  subject  in  1S67,  548  seques- 
trations had  been  issued  against  men  whose  holdings 
were  under  ,£100,  whereas  only  196  sequestrations 
had  been  issued  against  men  whose  holdings 
were  above  ^100. 

Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  opposing  the  Bill,  thought  the 
tenant-farmers  laboured  under  a  great  delusion  on  this 
matter.  There  was  an  immense  exaggeration  about 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  hypothec.  If  that  law  were 
abolished,  small  holders  would  no  longer  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  holders  of  large  farms. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  the  unjust  preference  given  to  the 
landlord  was  often  prejudicial  to  the  tenant's  credit. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
the  existing  law  was  not  supported  in  the  interests  of 
landlords.  He  denied  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  smaller  tenants,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know 
their  own  interests  best,  and  who  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  in  his  own  county  were  decidedly  against  the  law. 
If  the  law  enabled  men  of  small  means  to  take  farms, 
it  increased  the  number  of  competitors,  and  thereby 
led  to  increased  rents.  It  was,  therefore,  disadvan- 
tageous to  small  tenants.  The  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  case  of  well-managed 
estates;  and  he  thought  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  who 
had  so  heartily  supported  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
were  entitled  to  support  in  return  from  them  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Ellice  objected  to  disturb  a  law  which  had 
existed  for  generations,  and  under  which  agriculture 
had  prospered  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Lord-Advocate  said  the  principle  of  the 
measure  was,  that  landlords  should  have  for  the 
recovery  of  the  rents  due  to  them  the  like  legal  reme- 
dies, and  no  others,  which  were  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
competent  to  creditors  in  personal  obligations.  As  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission,  he  had,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  formed  an  opinion  alto- 
gether adverse  to  the  law  of  hypothec,  although  he 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  If  as  had  been 
alleged,  this  was  essentially  a  tenant's  question,  it 
was  a  curious  fact  that  hardly  any  class  in  Scotland 
except  the  landlords  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  tenant-farmers  were  almost 
unanimous  in  an  urgent  desire  for  its  repeal.  It  had 
been  said  in  defence  of  the  law  that  it  produced  liberal 
contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  give  security  to  one  particular  creditor 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  other  creditors.  Did  the 
nature  of  debt  afford  any  good  reason  for  giving  a 
preference  to  the  landlord?  His  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Lanark  had  pointed  out  that  there 
were  preferential  creditors  under  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  instanced  farm  servants.  His  hon. 
friend  might  also  have  included  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  the  reason  for  giving  them  a  pre- 
ference, no  doubt,  was  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
allow  such  small  creditors  to  go  without  payment 
of  their  wages.  For  a  similar  reason  the  law 
gave  a  preference  to  those  who  advanced  money  to 
pay  a  man's  death-bed  and  funeral  expenses.  But 
such  reasons  were  hardly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
landlords.  The  only  other  preferential  creditor  was 
the  Crown,  and  certainly  the  preference  given  to  the 
Crown  rested  upon  other  considerations  than  were 
applicable  to  landlords.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  claim  for  rent 
to  justify  giving  him  a  preference  over  all  other 
creditors.  It  had  been  argued  that  landlords  would 
not  let  their  farms  without  security  or  pre-payment 
unless  the  law  thus  interfered  exceptionally  for  their 
protection,  and  it  was  said  that  the  abolition  of  the 
law  would  extinguish  the  smaller  class  of  tenants 
altogether  ;  but  persons  who  let  land  for  hire  were 
exactly  like  other  persons  who  gave  credit,  as  they 
gave  it  according  to  the  opinion  they  formed  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  Why  should 
they  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from  other 
persons  ?  The  argument  that  the  law  was  in 
favour  of  the  smaller  tenants  seemed  to  him  to  be 
quite  unsound.  From  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Royal  Commission  it  appeared  that  there  were 
no  tenants  who  paid  higher  rent  than  the 
smaller     tenants,    and     they    were    enabled     to    do 


so  in  consequence  of  their  persevering  industry 
and  the  continual  labour  of  their  families  applied  to 
the  land.  It  was  proved  incontrovertibly  before  the 
Commission  that  there  were  no  persons  who  paid  their 
rents  more  surely  or  regularly.  These  were  good 
reasons  why  landlords  should  let  farms  to  the  smaller 
tenants,  whether  the  law  of  hypothec  existed  or  not. 
But  if  the  existence  of  this  law  induced  landlords  to  let 
their  lands  to  persons  whom  they  would  otherwise  not 
accept  as  tenants,  and  that  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
other  creditors,  its  effect  was  most  prejudicial,  because 
it  was  interfering  with  a  natural  law  which  said  that 
persons  should  give  credit  upon  their  own  discretion 
and  at  their  own  proper  risk.  He  would  put  contracts 
between  landlords  and  tenants  on  the  same  footing  as 
contracts  between  all  other  persons.  The  law  of  hypo- 
thec was  an  exceptional  and  highly  artificial  law  which 
interfered  with  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  an 
impolitic  manner,  and,  therefore,  though  he  had  no 
expectation  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  would  pass 
this  session,  as  he  approved  its  principle  he  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing  denied  that  it  was  the  landlords  of 
Scotland  alone  who  had  a  preferential  claim.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  farming  of  this  country  was  carried  on 
under  laws  which  gave  particular  creditors  a  preference, 
and  so  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  He  was  himself  acquainted  with  a  case  of 
failure  to  the  amount  of  ^478,000,  of  which  ,£300,000 
was  secured  to  preferential  creditors,  and  the  re- 
mainder yielded  not  long  since  a  dividend  of  7J</.  in 
the  pound.  But,  though  he  believed  the  law  to  be 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  than  the  landlord, 
yet,  seeing  the  agitation  which  of  late  years  prevailed 
in  Scotland  on  the  subject,  and  sooner  than  have  it 
made  a  party  cry,  if  they  could  not  get  a  select  com- 
mittee, he  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Agnew  defended  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
hypothec  ;  but  if  this  Bill  were  read  a  second  time  he 
should  be  prepared  to  limit  its  operation  to  agricultural 
tenants.  He  had  been  recently  returned  for  an  agri- 
cultural constituency  under  the  ballot,  and  he  was  free 
to  admit  that  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  his  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  this  Bill  he  should  not  have  been 
returned,  and  he  believed  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  M'Laren  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  Lord-Advocate. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  agricul- 
tural hypothec  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord  was 
unanswerable.  That,  however,  was  all  the  length  he 
could  go,  He  did  not  think  that  urban  hypothec 
rested  practically  on  the  same  grounds. 

Lord  Elciio  opposed  the  Bill  because  it  was  an 
attempt  to  check  competition  for  an  article  limited  in 
quantity  and  in  great  demand,  viz.,  land.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  enter  a  protest  against  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

Sir  F.  Goldsmid  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
House  could  not  legislate  upon  the  Scotch  law  of 
hypothec  without  greatly  prejudicing  the  English  law 
of  distress. 

Mr.  BASS  said  he  had  been  a  tenant-farmer  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  he  decidedly  thought  the  laws  of 
hypothec  in  Scotland,  and  of  distress  in  England,  were 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  both  of  landlords  and 
tenants. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  appeared— for 
the  Bill,  S3 ;  against  it,  147.  Majority,  64.  The 
Bill  was  therefore  lost. 


HUTCHINSON'S  SOCK  BURN 
SHORTHORNS. 

We  have  abridged  the  following  from  a  review  (in 
the  latest  published  number  of  Mr.  Thornton's  Short- 
horn Circular)  of  a  little  book,  of  56  pages,  to  which  the 
author,  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
gave  the  following  title,  "Origin  and  Pedigree  of  the 
Sockburn  Shorthorns,  with  remarks  and  appendix, 
and  a  supplemental  essay,  the  whole  intended  to  eluci- 
date many  points  necessary  to  be  known  by  south- 
country  breeders  and  amateurs  " — published  by  Messrs. 
Evans  &  Ruffy,  of  Budge  Row,  London,  in  1822  : — 

Mr.  Hutchinson  dedicates  his  work  to  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Monmouthshire,  who,  to  many 
claims  on  public  gratitude— duly  set  forth  in  eulogistic 
language— apparently  added  yet  one  private  claim  to 
respect,  inasmuch  as  he  seems  to  have  introduced  Short- 
horns into  the  South-west  of  England,  and  to  have  given 
the  author  his  own  prices  for  certain  animals  bred  from 
the  Sockburn  herd.  It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  loved  not  only  Shorthorns  but  verse  making, 
and  though  a  neighbourly  critic  advised  him  to  "  strike 
out  all  his  foolish  verses,  as  only  tending  to  make  the 
book  ridiculous  and  the  author  laughed  at,"  he  was  re- 
solved to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  goes  on  to  treat,  like 
Milton,  in  an  entirely  original  fashion,  "things  un- 
attemptcd  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme."  It  it  impossible  to 
omit  this  feature,  for  without  his  poetry,  no  faithful 
picture  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  or  his  work,  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Indeed,  by  no  means  the  worst 
part  of  his  chronicle  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  song,  to  be 
sung  by  water  drinkers,  to  the  tunc  of  ' '  Gee  ho,  Dobbin ! " 

Sockburn  is  in  the  middlcof  a  small  district,  yet  one  famed 
from  time  immemorial  for  the  largest  sheep  and  the  best 
breed  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  this  island.     The  Tees,  near 
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Yarm,  taking  a  winding  course,  leaves  peninsular,  now 
in  Yorkshire,  now  in  Durham,  holms  of  rich  grazing  land. 

"  Green  grows  the  grass  upon  Sockburn's  fair  pastures, 
And  stoutly  the  blade  bears  the  spike-furnished  ear  ; 
Cows,  calves,  bulls  and  heifers:  ewes,  Iambs,  tups,  and  gimmers  : 
Increase— all  prolific — and  multiply  here." 

Of  all  the  fertile  spots  in  the  latter  country,  Sockburn,  on 
the  estate  of  Sir  William  Blackett,  stood  first.  "Adorned 
and  protected  by  Beverley  Wood,  the  soil  a  rich  gravel, 
warm  and  dry,  producing  heavy  crops  of  Barley  and 
Turnips  and  most  luxuriant  pasturage."  Sockburn  had  a 
more  than  a  local  repute.  From  its  principal  pasture, 
"  The  Greens,"  3-year-old  oxen,  "  without  corn  or  cake," 
walked  to  Sunderland,  weighing  above  95  stones  of  141b., 
whilst  the  shoulder  of  a  wether  {"25  lb.  of  solid  mutton") 
was  recorded,  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Durham,  as 
having  been  preserved,  in  spirits  of  wine,  as  an  example 
of  the  grazing  qualifications  of  the  Sockburn  meadows. 
The  larm  at  Sockburn  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
several  of  the  Hutchinson  family  in  succession.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  elder  (grand-uncle  of  the  author  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Hutchinson  the  younger)  died  in  1789, 
having,  two  years  previously,  taken  the  first  prize  at  the 
county  show  at  Durham,  for  a  Shorthorn  bull,  beating 
Mr.  Robert  Colling,  of  Barmpton,  and  others.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  younger,  brother  of  the  author,  was  him- 
self a  breeder,  and  occupied  Sockburn  ;  he  is  mentioned, 
in  1822,  as  being  then  of  Hindwell  Radnor,  and  as  having 
"  received  lately  a  medal  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  that  district."  He  had 
previously,  after  a  time  at  Sockburn,  occupied  a  farm  at 
Callow  Hill,  near  Scarborough,  and  had  taken  the  first 
prize  at  Hackness  for  a  bull  of  the  family  sort ;  and  of  the 
origin  of  this  sort  John  gives  the  following  account. 

Several  years  before  his  death  the  elder  Thomas  became 
possessed  of  a  "large  yellow  cow  with  some  white.  She 
was  most  remarkable  for  her  mellow  handling."  Of  her 
pedigree  neither  of  the  brothers  could  ascertain  anything. 
But  she  bred,  to  the  Dalton  Bull,  Young  Sockburn, 
which  handed  down  the  line,  and,  besides,  a  cow,  which 
was  given  as  a  calf,  to  her  breeder's  godson  (Mr.  Thomas 
Scott),  and  for  which  Messrs.  Robert  &  Charles  Colling 
bid,  in  vain,  50  gs.,  at  the  time  of  purchasing,  for  30  gs., 
Mr.  Maynard's  cow.  Another  of  the  produce  of  this 
original  cow  was  a  cow  (by  her  own  grandson)  which  was 
sold  fat  to  Mr.  Christie,  "weighing  136  stones  as  she 
walked,  a  most  remarkably  small-boned  cow  ; "  {a  daughter 
of  her's,  Jin,  was  best  heifer  (Darlington  Ward)  at  the 
Durham  show  in  1795).  Young  Sockburn,  by  the 
Dalton  Bull,  bred  to  Mr.  Christopher  Hill's  butt,  of 
Blackwell,  the  prize  bull  of  1787  (mentioned  above),  and 
also  an  own  sister,  called  Old  Salt,  which  "had  great 
symmetry,  a  darkish  red  and  white  fleck,  the  white  parts 
dappled,  with  a  beautiful  lively  countenance,  and  fine 
small  white  horns  turning  a  little  up."  This  cow  was  put 
ta  a  son  of  Hubback  (Mr.  John  Coate's  bull),  and  the 
produce,  Sockburn  Sail,  in  her  turn,  bred,  to  another  son 
of  Hubback,  Mr.  R.  Grimston's  Red  Sail,  whose  repre- 
sentatives, through  Blanche  by  Belvedere,  are  the  only 
ones  which,  as  we  believe,  are  recorded  in  the  direct  line  in 
the  last  volumes  of  the  Herd  Book.  Of  all  the  33  females, 
which,  in  1822,  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  enumerated,  no 
others  have  offspring  now  registered.  This  is  worth 
noticing  for  two  reasons  :  first,  as  showing  what  a  number 
of  well-bred  animals  must,  at  different  times,  have  slipped 
into  unregistered  darkness,  and  then,  perhaps,  reappeared 
with  curtailed  pedigrees  ;  and,  also,  because  the  parti- 
cular family,  which  still  continues,  was  less  "  in-and-in  " 
bred  than  any  other  of  the  tribe  whose  lineage  is  given 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  the  two  sons 
of  Hubback  mentioned  above  are  the  two  yearlings  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Charles  Colling  in  1790,  when  he  for  the 
first  time  made  an  appearance  publicly  as  a  bull  breeder ; 
and  that  thus  the  Sockburn  cattle— for  which  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  is  anxious  to  establish  an  independent  origin, 
as,  indeed,  they  probably  had — owe,  after  all,  their  present 
position  among  breeders,  not  to  that  independent  origin, 
but  to  the  subsequent  infusion  of  the  concentrated  blood 
used  by  the  brothers  Colling,  whose  influence  for  good  on 
the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  every  fresh  investigation 
gives  fresh  evidence  to  establish. 

Mr.  John  Hutchinson  enumerates  33  females,  and  the 
sires — given  for  those,  and  for  the  33  bulls  which  he  also 
names  as  having  been  bred  from  the  original  tribe — show 
that  resort  was  had  to  the  most  reputed  stocks  from  the 
earliest  time.  Besides  the  Dalton  Bull  and  Mr.  Hill's 
bull,  of  Blackwell,  "  a  Dutch-bred  bull,  sire  of  that  other 
old  Dutch-bred  bull  of  Mr.  Barker's,  of  Oxenfield,  who 
begat  Foljambe,  the  acknowledged  patriarch  of  all 
the  Kettons,"  there  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  in  use 
in  the  Hutchinson  herd,  Mr.  Buston's  Son  of  Styford, 
Windsor,  Northumberland  ;  C.  Colling's  Petrarch 
and  Major,  Alfred,  Major  Rudd's  Leopold,  R. 
Colling's  Lancaster,  Mason's  Son  of  Blaize,  besides 
a  son  and  grandson  of  Punch  ;  the  last,  however,  was 
out  of  a  Sockburn  cow,  and  bred  by  one  of  the 
Hutchinsons. 

All  the  animals  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  as 
Sockburn  Shorthorns  were  descendants  of  the  old  yellow 
cow,  with  the  exception  of  Jessy,  a  twin,  by  Wellington, 
dam  from  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Hill,  of  Blackwell, 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  in-calf 
with  Jessica,  by  Barmpton,  whose  portrait,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Herd  Book,  represents  a  very  good  cow.  Of 
the  milking  properties  of  the  "Sockburn''  tribe,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  are  given.  It  was  stated,  generally,  that 
Nos.  3  and  4  were  great  milkers.  Of  Young  Sail  (the 
youngest  produce  of  Sockburyi  Sail  No.  4)  this  account 
appears :  —  "  When  I  first  became  possessed  of  my 
brother's  cows  I  had  no  more  land  than  was  necessary  to 
keep  two  cows  for  ray  family  use,  and  this  addition  of 
stock,  as  soon  as  Young  Sail  calved,  gave  us  more 
milk  than  we  had  any  occasion  for,  or  than  my  dairy- 
maid could  well  carry  home.  This  happened  early  in 
May,  1806.  Intending  to  rear  her  calf,  afterwards  the 
cow  Crescent,  and  seeing  how  promising  she  was  for 
milking,  I  went  into  the  market  and  bought  two  young 


calves  purposely  for  Sail  to  feed.  They  were  accordingly 
turned  to  her,  night  and  morning,  and  after  they  had 
fully  satisfied  themselves  her  own  calf  was  set  to  take 
what  was  left.  In  this  way  I  proceeded  for  12  weeks, 
buying  a  young  calf  as  I  sold  a  fat  one,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  I  had  bought  and  fed  six  calves,  which  cost 
me  £$  10s.,  and  which  I  sold  for/"i8  ;  clearly  paying  me 
for  her  milk  £12  10s.  for  12  weeks,  besides  rearing  her 
calf,  which  was  then  weaned,  turned  off  altogether,  and 
able  to  provide  for  itself,  it  having  for  two  months  before 
had  liberty  to  go  at  large  in  the  pasture,  which  the  veal 
calves  had  not.  Though  Crescent  got  the  smallest 
portion  of  each  meal,  she  certainly  got  the  richest,  and 
to  this  mode  of  rearing  her,  so  unusual  in  this  country 
for  heifer  calves,  do  1  attribute  that  very  superior  touch 
which  this  cow  possessed  over  any  cow  I  almost  ever 
saw." 

Besides  this  specific  statement,  Mr.  John  Hutchinson 
writes  : — "  Several  of  my  cows  have  been  known  to  give 
15  and  some  16  qts.  of  milk  at  a  meal  upon  the  flush  of 
their  pasture."  To  Pahnflorvei ,  by  Windsor,  out  of 
Young  Sail  (the  milky  mother  aforenamed),  this  note  is 
appended  in  the  list — "Sold  to  Lord  Althorpe  a  16  qt. 
cow."  Of  Beauty,  another  daughter  of  Young  Sail's,  this 
statement  occurs:— "She  was  the  only  cow  I  ever  lost 
by  death,  she  was  in  perfect  health  two  hours  before,  she 
had  no  visible  complaint  on  her,  and  was  in  high  condi- 
tion. She  had  just  been  a  month  calven,  and  had  given 
a  large  meal,  had  had  her  fill  of  water,  and  been  foddered 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  at  a  little  before  nine,  however, 
my  servant  went  to  pay  his  last  visit,  before  he  retired  to 
bed,  he  found  her  as  dead  as  a  stone,  swollen  to  an  exces- 
sive degree,  notwithstanding  she  had  completely  emptied 
her  crib."  Mr.  Hutchinson  also  writes :- -"The  in-and- 
in  system  of  breeding,  I  have  in  my  stock  been  careful  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  fully  convinced  of  its  fatal  effects, 
as  destructive  to  constitutional  vigour,  prolific  qualities, 
and  general  health  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  may  observe,  and 
do  it  with  truth,  all  and  every  heifer  I  have  bred,  in  17 
years,  have  been  regular  breeders,  except  the  Masham 
heifer  and  two  others,  which  were  twins." 

Altogether  it  would  seem  that  there  were  more  reason 
than  is  common  for  this  little  advertisement  of  the  herd  : 

"  Ye  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  engaged  in  this  pursuit — 
Kelieve  me  when  I  tell  you,  it  is  common  fame's  repute, 
That  if  your  stock  grows  weedy,  should  they  dwindle  ordecline, 
You  are  strongly  recommended  to  take  a  cross  from  mine  ; 
Then  hasten  to  be  satisfied,  to  handle  and  to  look 
At  my  group  of  horned  beauties  which  embellish  Grassy  Nook." 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  of  which  the  appendix  treats, 
dates  from  1783,  holding  two  exhibitions  yearly,  at 
Durham,  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Fair,  in  March,  for  bulls  and 
stallions;  and  at  Darlington,  in  September,  for  tups  and 
cows.  Bulls  and  cows,  rewarded  with  a  prize,  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  country  for  two  years  afterwards,  and  the 
same  with  tups.  The  first  winner,  for  a  bull,  was  Mr. 
Christopher  Hill,  of  Blackwell — on  the  merits  of  this 
breeder's  herd  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  insists  strongly — and 
the  first  winner  for  cows  was  Charles  Colling,  of  Skerning- 
ham  (father  of  the  Charles  and  Robert).  The  first  prize 
tup  was  also  the  property  of  Robert  Colling,  of  Barmpton, 
and  was  hired  that  autumn  by  Mr.  George  Coates, 
butcher,  of  Houghton.  This  year  the  judges  were 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Robert  Walton,  Staindrop ;  Arthur 
Mowbray,  Sherburn  ;  John  Mason,  Brancepeth  ;  and 
Mathew  Forster,  of  Wilton-Gilbert.  Ten  members  were 
chosen  for  judges,  out  of  which  the  acting  five  were  drafted 
by  ballot.  "The  Society  was  conducted  for  many  years, 
writes  John  Hutcninson  "in  this  regular  and  equitable 
manner,  but  mark  the  sequel !  In  1794  all  the  members 
were  to  act  as  judges.  (This  he  calls  the  '  first  step  to 
revolution.')  The  Collings  had  for  14  years  struggled  for 
these  premiums  with  the  whole  country,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  sen., 
and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  jun.,  from 
Sockburn,  and  Mr.  Hill's  departure  to  Sunderland  (when 
he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs,  and  when  his 
famous  cattle  had  been  sold  and  distributed  between  the 
Collings),  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  established  their 
superiority  as  breeders." 

At  first  the  highest  and  lowest  breeders  contended  for 
the  prizes  in  honest,  unsophisticated  rivalry.  Every  man 
thought  his  own  stock  as  good  as  his  neighbour's.  The 
title  of  "pure blood"  wasthenunknownintheland,  asappli 
cable  to  horned  cattle.  That  grand  discovery  was  left  for 
Mr.  John  Bailey  to  make  in  his  "  General  View  of  the  Agri 
culture  of  the  County  of  Durham."  "  It  has  now  become 
the  most  undefinable  and  visionary  term  in  the  English 
language."  Mr.  Bailey  wrote  in  the  interest  of  "  these 
pure  blood  breeders,"  to  keep  alive  an  imaginary  notion 
of  individual  superiority  in  blood  and  origin,  to  which 
they  had  not  the  smallest  pretension,  but  Mr.  Bailey's 
account  soon  enabled  them  to  tread  all  other  stocks  in  the 
county  underfoot.  The  Blackwell  and  all  other  contem- 
porary stocks  upon  the  Tees,  to  whom  they  owed  every 
thing,  were  for  a  time  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never 
been,  and  to  my  feeble  pen  it  has  fallen  to  do  them  that 
justice  to  which  they  are  so  fully  entitled  (p.  37). 

"  After  1808  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  improperly 
applied,  I  mean  in  bestowing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
money  on  oxen  fed  in  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
manner,  some  of  them  having  actually  been  allowed  their 
full  of  new  milk  till  they  were  turned  two  years  old.  The 
good  old  rules  of  rewarding  only  bulls  and  breeding  cows 
(and  such  cattle  as  obtained  prizes  to  be  retained  in  the 
county  two  years  afterwards  or  the  prizes  returned)  were 
abandoned.  These  infringements  and  innovations  soon 
caused  dissatisfaction  among  the  candidates.  Competi- 
tion in  the  exhibition  of  cows  and  bulls  began  to  slacken, 
or  rested  only  with  the  managers  themselves — a  set  of 
rising  farmers,  who,  in  the  days  of  war  and  high  prices, 
could  well  afford  to  waste  both  the  food  of  animals  and 
animal  food.  As  breeders,  however,  the  Messrs.  Colling 
showed  much  foresight  and  sound  policy.  Who  but 
themselves  had  ever  thought  of  feeding  any  animal  from 
calfhood  up  to  seven  years  of  age  in  so  extravagant  a 
manner  as  the  'white  heifer '  was  fed  and  made  a  monster 


of?  The  scheme  was  a  deep  one,  and  Mr.  Bailey  aided 
with  all  his  might,  and  it  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  She 
was  shown  all  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
raised  the  character  of  their  breed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  The  pure  btood 
then  bubbled  out  like  a  fountain  and  overspread  the  whole 
land.  All  other  stocks  were  counted  as  nought,  and  it 
was  Favourite !  Favourite  !  Favourite !  to  the  end  of 
countless  generations  "  (p.  45). 

In  spite  of  this  little  ebullition  of  discontent  with  the 
lion's  share  of  public  notice  which  the  Ketton  and 
Barmpton  herds  had  gained  for  themselves,  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson  is  generally  in  a  pleasant  mood  ;  full  of  his 
subject— and  that  important  part  of  his  subject — himself. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  several  letters  on  the  breeding  of 
Huhhack,  in  one  of  which  Major  Rudd  writes  "That 
Hubback's  sire  had  an  intermixture  of  Alderney  or 
Norman  blood."  That  Sir  James  Pennyman's  steward 
repeatedly  assured  him  "  Sir  James  said  his  herd  was  a 
cross  between  the  old  Shorthorns  and  the  Alderney. "  Mr. 
Hutchinson  (his  own  opinion)  has,  "  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  peninsular  herd  generally,  my  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  it  was  a  mixture  of  the  Dutch,  the 
native  white  breed  preserved  at  Chillingham,  and  the 
Kyloe."  But  he  ends,  "How  absurd  the  attempt  to 
establish  anything  as  proof  or  fact  upon  such  scanty  con- 
tradictory records  as  these." 

In  this,  we  fancy,  most  readers  will  concur  ;  and,  whilst 
thinking  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  writing  in  1822,  did  but 
make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  what  he  himself  has 
called  "  Common  Fame's  repute,"  they  will  feel  kindly  to 
a  man  who  has,  as  a  rule,  "done  his  spiriting  so  gently." 
To  be  sure,  he  breaks  out  into  rhyme  on  as  little  provoca- 
tion as  Madge  Wildfire  herself;  and  David  Deans  would 
have  sorely  taken  him  to  task  for  giving  way  to  "fule 
sangs,"  yet  we  wish  he  had  told  us  more  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  his  own  opinion — 

"  To  you,  my  breeding  friends,  at  once, 
My  book  I  fearless  send  ; 
For  yon  I  write,  and  you'll  pronounce 
Applause  from  end  to  end  " — 

we  are  quite  sure  we  may  say  "we  have  gone  further  and 
fared  worse,"  except  it  be  in  that  part  of  his  writings  which, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Hawthorne's,  "  looks  very  much  like 
poetry,  especially  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  !  " 


gome  Corrfspnkitce. 

Landlordism  in  Ireland. — You  published  a  letter 
of  mine  in  your  impression  of  the  14th  inst.,  in  which 
I  quoted  Mr.  Froude,  to  the  effect  that  "Landlordism 
was  and  is  the  curse  of  Ireland,"  and  to  my  letter  you 
appended  the  following  : — "  How  does  Mr.  Robertson 
propose  to  abolish  landlordism  ?  We  presume  there 
must  be  ownership  of  land,  as  well  as  ownership  of 
stock  and  crop  upon  the  land."  In  reply  to  this  permit 
me  first  to  observe  that  "landlordism"  is  one  thing, 
and  "ownership  of  land "  another.  The  first  is  a 
system,  the  second  is  a  proprietorship.  The  system, 
backed  up  as  it  is  by  class  laws  and  feudal  privileges, 
has  outlived  its  day,  and  is  indefensible  from  every 
constitutional  point  of  view  ;  but  the  proprietorship,  or 
ownership  of  land,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  has  always 
been  and  always  must  be.  "Landlordism,"  as  here 
defined,  I  would  not  propose  to  abolish  directly.  I 
would  do  it  however  indirectly  ;  I  would  meet  it  with 
free  trade  in  land.  I  would  abolish  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail ;  I  would  overthrow  the  present 
laws  of  intestacy  and  settlement  in  connection  with 
and.  I  would  make  it  as  easy  to  transfer  land  as  it 
now  is  to  transfer  shares,  or  merchandise,  or  cattle. 
Why  should  not  land  in  England  be  as  marketable  as 
it  is  in  Canada  or  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies? 
England  and  her  colonies  are  under  one  Queen  and 
Government :  why  should  the  Land  Laws  be  one-sided 
and  feudal  and  restrictive  in  the  mother  country,  and 
be  founded  on  common  sense  and  constitutional 
principles  in  her  colonies  ?  Thomas  Robertson,  Narragh- 
more,  At/ty,  June  26.  [Mr.  Robertson  proceeds  to 
condemn  the  existing  land  laws,  distress  law,  game 
laws,  tenant-right  law  or  absence  of  law,  and  all 
the  other  consequences  of  our  submission  to  "the 
incapables  who  govern  us," — on  all  which,  however, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  do  not  want  to  hear 
him.  Only  this  may  be  added,  that  if  he  permits  (!) 
landownership,  then  even  the  landlordism  which  he 
condemns  must  follow  in  spite  of  him  and  in  spite  of 
law,  if  the  landowners  are  foolish  enough  to  insist 
upon  it.  They  can  let  their  land  subject  to  whatever 
conditions  they  choose,  or  they  can  retain  it  on  their 
hands.  Let  all  efforts  be  directed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment and  education  of  both  the  tenant  and  the  owner 
of  the  land,  and  the  evils  complained  of  will  correct 
themselves.] 

Subsoils  and  Subsoils. — A  long  time  back,  very 
early  in  the  season,  I  threw  a  line  into  the  Tiptrce 
pool,  which  is  notoriously  frequented  by  the  heaviest 
trout  in  agricultural  waters ;  but  although  I  angled 
patiently  in  your  columns  week  after  week,  satmo 
trutta  only  rose  now  and  then  to  look  at  my  fly,  and 
refused  to  swallow  it.  At  last  he  takes  it,  and  the 
tired  angler  must  do  his  best,  however  much  his 
strength  may  be  expended  and  his  tackle  strained  by 
landing  other  heavy  fish.  I  have  read  Mr.  Mechi's  letter 
at  p.  892,  and,  except  the  kindly  preface,  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  cannot  but  think  it  full  of  the 
peculiar  fallacies  of  his  school  ;  I  should  not  attack 
them  if  I  thought  them  harmless,  but  Mr.  Mechi  is  a 
great  authority  in  agricultural  matters,  and  from  what- 
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ever  cause  it  may  arise — for  we  cannot  quite  agree  on 
matters  of  detail — the  seed  he  sows  in  the  public  mind 
grows  like  the  Laurels  and  Bays  he  planted  on  the  site 
of  the  piggery.  Confining  myself  to  the  question  of 
vegetable  physiology,  which  is  quite  sufficiently  obscure, 
and  passing  by  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
accept  error  instead  of  truth,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi 
several  questions,  which  I  hope  he  will  answer,  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  his  admirers  and  perhaps  of  others 
besides  myself.  Why  does  he  say  that  the  thick  growth 
of  his  shrubs  "  proves  that  if  the  lower  soil  is  both  dis- 
turbed and  amply  manured,  a  small  surface  space  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  immense  vegetable  growth  ?  "  He 
has  much  information  about  America,  and  knows  that 
almost  an  unparalleled  growth  of  timber  is  found  on 
ground  that  has  never  been  moved.  I  gave  an  example 
in  a  former  letter  of  trees  planted  on  solid  land  which 
overtook  those  on  trenched  land.  If  growth  be  a 
question  of  "  cupboard  "  in  the  case  of  trees,  why 
drag  in  a  tillage  theory  ?  Is  not  this  riding  a  hobby  ? 
and  if  it  be  so,  such  a  mistake  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  the  "irony"  which  it  has  been  said  I  have 
used  as  a  seasoning  to  the  facts  which  I  have 
brought  forward  as  liberally,  perhaps,  as  any  of 
my  opponents.  Why  does  Mr.  Mechi  attribute 
the  appearance  of  his  crops  to  "very  deep  cultivation," 
when  it  seems  he  puts  20  loads  of  "  shed  manure  "  per 
acre  on  his  land,  which  would  perhaps  be  equally 
efficacious  without  the  very  deep  cultivation?  He  is 
going  to  plant  Cabbages  after  ploughing  with  two 
horses  and  subsoiling  with  four  horses.  Why  does  he 
put  himself  to  the  expense  of  the  latter  operation  when 
there  are  market-garden  farmers  near  Barking  whose 
crops  of  vegetables,  including  Cabbages,  cannot  be 
excelled,  though  they  omit  the  subsoiling  (but  not  the 
dung),  and  only  plough  once  for  each  crop?  When 
Mr.  Mechi's  bailiff  told  him  a  queer  story  about  the 
Cabbages,  expressing  disappointment  at  the  omission  of 
subsoiling  on  one  occasion,  was  he  not  mounted  on 
his  employer's  hobby-horse?  I  might  ask  more  ques- 
tions, but  these  will  test  the  principle  which  is  at  stake, 
and  which,  I  may  add,  is  being  sadly  tortured  at  Tip- 
tree.  H.  Evershed. 

It   is  all   very   fine  for   Mr.  Evershed  to  try 

to  heap  ridicule  upon  me,  but  when  such  a  course  is 
taken  we  know  that  the  party  who  tries  is  hard 
pressed  without  a  possibility  of  escape ;  so  Mr. 
Evershed,  after  ridiculing  me,  falls  back  upon  "his 
own  subsoil,"  and  then  tries  refuge  in  ridicule  again. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  my  last  letter,  extracted 
from  his  own  article  at  p.  823  : — "Time  will  reveal 
truth,  as  it  always  does,  and  it  will  teach  people  not 
to  rob  the  surface,  and  not  to  rely  on  the  subsoil." 
This  surely  would  apply  generally,  and  not  merely  on 
his  own  soil  and  subsoil.  '*  Truth"  will  out  even  if  it 
"reveal"  a  man  who  creeps  away  from  his  own  state- 
ments. William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley  Station, 
Bucks,  June  28. 


Foreign  Correspondence, 

Canadian  Farming.  —  Minesing,  near  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada,  fune  14.— We  have  had  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  dry  season,  only  a  few  showers  for  two 
months.  On  May  29  there  was  rain  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  morning  a  severe  frost,  which 
cut  off  many  plants  and  the  shoots  of  some  trees — 
of  the  Sumach,  which  grows  wild  here — and  of  the 
Vine  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  The  grass  is  very 
short,  and  hay  not  likely  to  be  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Fall  Wheat  continues  to  look  well,  and  spring  Wheat 
on  good  ground  not  badly,  but  on  poor  land  not  well. 
The  spring  crops  come  on  slowly.  We  were  sowing 
Turnips  on  new  ground  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
Our  sheep-shearing  has  been  satisfactory,  the  worst 
being  good  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  price  is  30 
to  32  cents  against  50  to  55  last  year.  The  foaling 
season  has  not  been  a  fortunate  one,  many  colts  having 
been  lost.  The  Colorado  potato-bug  has  made  its 
appearance  not  far  from  here  in  multitudes ;  and 
picking  off  is  the  only  reliable  remedy.  The  few 
plants  of  Hops — grown  in  every  garden  for  making 
yeast — are  looking  well.  Potato  Onions  are  flourish- 
ing, but  generally  our  farm  gardens  are  a  blank  for 
want  of  rain.  The  end  of  May  we  procured  a  hive  of 
bees,  40  feet  high,  in  an  old  Pine  tree.  Care  had  to 
be  taken  to  fall  the  tree  gently,  and  in  cutting  out  the 
4i  feet  of  timber  in  which  the  bees  were.  Large 
quantities  of  honey  are  sometimes  found  in  this  way. 
John  Morren. 


Sflrktws. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  July  2. — Pre- 
sent :  Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  ; 
Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P.  ;  Sir  E. 
Kerrison,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir 
Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr. 
Cantrell,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M. P.  ; 
Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Statter, 
Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Wells,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Wilson,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 


Earl  Manvers,  of  Thoresby  Park,  Ollerton,  Newark, 

was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 
The  following  were  elected  members  : — 

Allen,  Edward,  Sleaford. 

Blundell,  Peter,  Ream  Hills,  Weeton,  Kirkham. 

Booth,  John,  Slyne  Grange,  Lancaster. 

Bower,  Joseph  J.,  42,  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

Burgess,  B.,  Weaverham,  Northwich. 

Burrow,  Robert,  Wrayton  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Caddy,  Henry,  Rougholm,  Bootle,  Cumberland. 

Catterall,  Robert,  Kirkham,  Preston. 

Corbett,  John,  Stoke  Works,  Bromsgrove. 

Corrigan,  Andrew,  Temple  Hall,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

Coy,  John,  Market  Place,  Leicester. 

Cranfield,  Thomas  J.,  Rocton  House,  St.  Neot's. 

Dickin,  Thomas  A.  M.,  Loppington,  Wem,  Salop. 

Emmerson,  John  Thomas,  Plover,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Evans,  Lieut. -Col.  Herbert  D.,  Highmead,  Llanybyther, 
Cardigan. 

Fairley,  Thomas,  27,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Goodwin,  Isaac  Allen,  Henhull  Farm,  Nantwich. 

Harrison,     William    Herbert,    Church     Mayfield,    Ash- 
bourne, Derby, 

Hart,  John,  Frogholt,  Newington,  Hythe,  Kent. 

Hebblethwaite,  Thomas  Frederick,  Land  Agent,  Hull. 

Hiron,  Samuel,  Elford  Lowe,  Tamworth. 

Hughes,  Captain  John  George  P.,  AUt  Llwyd,  Aberyst- 
with. 

Humphreys,  Edward  Walcot,  Chirbury,  Salop. 

Hutchings,  William,  St  rat  ford-on- Avon. 

Kinsey,  Roger,  Bathddu  (Llandiwam),  Llanidloes. 

Lee,  Thomas  M,  Field  House,  Hunmanby,  York. 

Leigh,  William,  Woodchester  Park,  Stonehouse,  Glo'ster. 

Lockett,  Joseph,  Acton,  Nantwich. 

Long,  Hanslip,  Shippen  Hill,  Ely. 

Longbourne,  John,  Ripsley,  Liphook,  Hants. 

Lowe,  Robert,  Shire  Green,  Sheffield. 

Marshall,  Frederick  R.,  Elsham,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

Milligan,  Thomas,  Dean,  Kimbolton. 

Pears,  Thomas,  Hackthorne,  Lincoln. 

Porter,   Thomas  West,   Holwell  Manor  Farm,  Burford, 

Oxon. 
Pryce,  Edward,  The  Henfron,  Montgomery. 
Richardson,  Richard,  The  Grange,  Skirlaugh,  Hull. 
Stevenson,  Peter,  Rainton,  Thirsk. 
Takeda,  George,  5,  Hereford  Square,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 
Thew,  Fred.,  Shortridge,  Bilton,  Northumberland. 
Thompson,  Joseph,  Anlaby,  Hull. 
Tindall,  Wheatley,  Ashfield  House,  Branston. 
Tomes,  Robert  F,  Weston-on-Avon,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tomlinson,  Arthur,  Stenson  House,  Derby. 
Tysoe,  John,  Rumer  Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Wakeley,  Thomas  S.,  Rainham,  Kent. 
Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  Sudbourn  Hall,  Wickham  Market. 
Watson,  Thomas,  Holderness  Hotel,  Beverley. 
Wilson,  Matthew  W.,  Erlston  Hall,  Gargrave,  Yorks. 
Wright,  George,  Rockmount,  North  Anston,  Rotherham. 
Young,  Edward,  Coddington,  Newark. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M. P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  duly  examined 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co., 
the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  June  30  was 
^1414  gs.  $d.,  and  ^"2000  remains  on  deposit.  The 
quarterly  statements  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to 
June  30,  and  the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on 
the  table. — This  report  was  adopted,  with  the  addition 
of  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Dent,  M.  P., 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barnett : — 

"That  the  candidates  for  election  as  members  of  the 
Society  whose  names  have  just  been  read,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  membership  at  the  Hull  meeting  on 
paying  their  subscription  for  1873,  and  signing  the  usual 
conditions." 

Chemical.— Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the 
following  quarterly  report  of  the  committee,  which  they 
had  received  from  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  recommended  for 
publication  in  the  usual  agricultural  newspapers  : — 

During  the  last  quarter,  comparatively  few  cakes,  but 
a  large  number  of  artificial  manures,  were  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  cakes 
were  found  genuine  and  of  good  quality,  and  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  linseed 
cake.  The  artificial  manures,  on  the  whole,  were  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  worth  the  money  at  which  they  were 
sold. 

I  have  to  report  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  A  sample  of  linseed  cake  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Matthews,  Newton-by-Castleacre,  Brandon,  who 
found  that  his  stock  did  not  appear  to  relish  it  nor  to 
thrive  upon  it  as  they  should  have  done.  The  cake  was 
sold  guaranteed  pure  and  made  from  clean  seed.  I  found, 
however,  that  it  was  made  from  dirty  linseed,  containing 
a  number  of  small  weed  seeds,  broken  corn,  and  other 
starchy  seeds,  which  ought  not  to  be  present  in  pure 
linseed  cake.  In  reply  to  an  application  for  further 
information  Mr.  Matthews  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Having  now  seen  the  parties  of  whom  I  had  it,  and 
laid  your  letter  before  them,  and  heard  their  explanation 
of  the  matter,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  personal 
friends,  and  express  themselves  willing  to  meet  the 
deficiency  in  any  fair  way,  I  feel  sure  you  will  recognise 
my  position,  and  inability  to  comply  with  your  wishes." 

2.  Another  linseed  cake  was  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  New- 
house,  Tatton  Park,  Knutsford,  who  wrote  to  me  on 
April  4  : — 

"  I  send  by  this  post  a  sample  of  linseed  cake  for 
analysis.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  our  ewes  are 
dying  in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  after  having  eaten 
the  cake  about  a  fortnight,  having  previously  had  Oats, 
and  then  Oats  and  cake  mixed,  but  for  the  last  week 
about  a  pound  of  cake  alone  and  a  few  Swedes.     We  had 


the  cake  through  the  Cheshire  Farmers'  Supply  Associa- 
tion, but  not  from  our  old  makers.     I  have  given  up  using 
it  till  I  get  your  opinion." 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  this  cake  : — 
Moisture      . .         ..         . .        ..         ..         ..         . .      6.45 

Oil , 1301 

•Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)        ..     31.44 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre  ..         ..  ..     33.74 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)    ..         ..         . .         ..  . .       7.89 

**  Mineral  matter  (ash)        ..         ..         ..         ..  ..       7.47 


•Containing  nitrogen  ..       5.03 

"Containing  sand ..       2.23 

With  this  analysis  I  sent  the  following  letter: — 

"April  12. 

"  The  sample  cake  which  you  sent  me  is  richer  in  oil 
than  linseed  cake  on  an  average,  and  also  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 

"  Nevertheless  I  do  not  like  the  cake,  for  it  is  a  stale 
cake,  which  has  lost  all  flavour,  and  does  not  get  nearly 
so  mucilaginous  as  pure  linseed  cake. 

"  I  find  in  it  some  cotton  seed  husks,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  it  is  purposely  adulterated  with 
cotton  seed,  for  the  cotton-seed  husks  may  be  purely 
accidental  ingredients. 

"A  pure  linseed  cake,  1  need  hardly  say,  should  not 
contain  z\  per  cent,  of  sand,  nor  show  any  accidental 
contamination  with  cotton-seed  husks.  Although  I  anv 
of  opinion  that  the  sample  of  cake  which  you  sent  me  is 
not  a  good  linseed  cake,  which  I  should  like  to  give  to 
my  sheep,  for  it  is  a  stale  cake,  without  flavour,  and  not 
in  a  good  fresh  condition,  which  affects  so  much  the 
practical  value  of  feeding  materials,  1  am  bound  to  state 
that  I  have  failed  to  detect  anything  of  a  known  posi- 
tively poisonous  character  in  the  cake  you  sent  me. — 
Yours,  faithfully,  A.  V." 

3.  Mr.  W.   Fowler,  jun.,   Pauntley,  Newent,   Glouces- 
ter, sent  me  a  sample  of  guano,  alleged  to  be   Ichaboe 
guano,  and  which  he  stated  was  offered  to  him  at  a  mode- 
rate price. 
This  guano  had  the  following  composition  : — 

Moisture ..  ..     14.10 

"Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts  ..         ..  ..     2377 

Phosphate  of  lime 21.62 

Carbonate  of  lime  . .  . .  ..  . .         . .         ..     15.47 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia        . .  . .         . .         . .       4.02 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)  21.02 


'Containing  nitrogen  . .         ..         ..         . .         ..       4.26 

Equal  to  ammonia. .  ..         . .         . .  . .         ..       5.17 

The  preceding  analytical  results  show  that  this  guano 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk)  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  fine  earth  and 
sand.  It  was  not  a  genuine  but  an  adulterated  guano, 
and  not  worth  more  than  about  £6  10s,  a  ton. 

To  my  usual  inquiries  no  answer  was  returned. 

4,  Mr.  Joseph  Trumper,  Lake  End,  Windsor,  brought 
to  my  laboratory  a  greyish  coloured  material  which  he 
had  bought  as  a  manure  from  a  Mr.  Adams,  who  pro- 
duced the  card,  and  represented  himself  to  be  the  agent 
of  Mr.  William  N.  Brown,  Concentrated  Fish  Manure 
Manufacturer,  office  ir,  St.  George  hie)  Terrace,  Fort 
Road,  S.E.,  at  the  reduced  price  of  £4,  the  original 
price  being  £6  a  ton.  Mr.  Adams  called  upon  Mr. 
Trumper  as  a  perfect  stranger,  and  told  him  that  some 
person  near  Maidstone  had  ordered  of  him  five  tons  of 
manure,  and  through  a  blunder  of  the  carman  it  had 
been  sent  to  Maidenhead,  Taplow  being  the  goods 
station  for  that  town  ;  and  that  sooner  than  take  the 
manure  back  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  £2  per  ton  and 
take  £4  for  it.  Mr.  Trumper  representing  that  there 
was  no  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  article,  Mr.  Adams 
at  once  suggested  that  the  manure  should  be  subjected 
to  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis. 

This  so-called  manure  had  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction, 
and  on  analysis  furnished  the  following  results  : — 

Moisture 10.13 

"Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      ..         ..  7.87 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina          ..         ..         . .          ..  8.01 

Carbonate  of  lime  ..          . .          . .         ..         . .         •  •  43-55 

Phosphoric  acid     ..         ..          ..         ..         ■'■          ..  traces 

Magnesia  and  alkaline  salts 1.89 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)           2855 


0.13 

0.16 


•Containing  nitrogen  

Equal  to  ammonia  

It  will  be  seen  that  this  compound  was  nothing  else  but 
a  mixture  of  chalk  and  lime  refuse  with  earth  and  sand. 
It  contained,  practically  speaking,  no  phosphoric  acid, 
and  certainly  was  not  worth  the  carriage  which  Mr. 
Trumper  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Artificial  manures  which  are  sold  at  a  low  price  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  not 
worth  the  money  at  which  they  are  sold.  In  illustration 
of  this  fact  I  may  quote  the  following  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  Turnip  manure  sent  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Bur- 
well,  near  Cambridge : — 

Moisture      .. 18.80 

"Water  of  combination  and  organic  matter     ..          . .  14.75 

Hi-phosphate  of  lime  (mono-basic  phosphate  of  lime)  4.76 
Equal  to  botio  phosphate  (tri-hasic  phosphate  of  lime) 

rendered  soluble  by  acid ..  (7.45) 

Insoluble  phosphates 14.60 

Sulphate  of  lime    . .         . .          . .          . .         . .          ,.  26.99 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 5,80 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter           ..         ..          ..         ..  14.30 


"Containing  nitrogen        ,        ..        ..     o.sa 

Kqu.it  to  ammonia  *•         . .         . .         . .         ..       ©.27 

It  was  sold  at  £.\  t^v.  per  ton,  but  as  it  contained 
only  j\  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  phosphates  shown  in  the  analysis  in  the  state  of 
mineral  phosphate,  the  manure  was  barely  worth  £$  per 
ton.  . . 
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Mr.  Stephenson,  I  may  further  mention,  also  sent  me  a 
sample  of  dissolved  coprolites,  guaranteed  to  contain 
26  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate,  by  the  maker  of  the 
preceding  Turnip  manure. 

On  analysis,  however,  the  dissolved  coprolites  were 
found  to  contain  only  15.60  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate. 
In  answer  to  my  usual  inquiry,  I  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  the  maker. 

Instances  in  which  a  higher  percentage  of  soluble 
phosphate  is  guaranteed  than  is  really  present  in  super- 
phosphate are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  purchasers  of  artificial  manures  not  to 
remain  satisfied  with  having  bought  them  of  a  guaranteed 
strength,  but  to  have  the  bulk  on  delivery  tested,  and  the 
guarantee  verified  by  analysis. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Hull. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  purveyor  of  coal  at 
Mull  be  allowed  an  office  in  the  showyard  ;  also  that 
cards  announcing  sales  of  stock  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  honorary  director,  and  stamped  by  him 
before  being  affixed  to  the  sheds,  the  maximum  size  of 
any  card  allowed  not  to  exceed  that  of  half  a  sheet  of 
note-paper. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Veterinary. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  reported  that 
in  accordance  with  the  request  conveyed  in  a  reso- 
lution *  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College,  this  committee  recommend  that  the 
names  of  Earl  Cathcart  and  Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B., 
M.P.,  be  submitted  as  suitable  for  election  as  a  Gover- 
nor of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  In  case  of  either 
of  these  declining,  then  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Dent 
Dent,  M.P.,  or  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  be  substituted. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  up  to  midsummer  was  received,  and  the 
following  abstract  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
agricultural  newspapers  : — 

Diseases  of  an  ordinary  type  and  those  of  a  special 
nature  have,  notwithstanding  the  general  backwardness 
of  the  season,  been  less  rife  than  usual.  This  is  notably 
true  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  began  to  decline 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  An  opinion  having  been 
recently  promulgated  that  hares  and  rabbits  are  subject 
to  this  disease,  experiments  have  recently  been  made 
with  the  latter  animals  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
to  test  the  assertion.  An  attempt  to  inoculate  two 
rabbits  in  the  mouth,  and  another  attempt  to  introduce 
the  virus  of  the  disease  between  the  toes  of  another 
pair  of  experimental  rabbits,  both  proved  unsuccessful. 
Some  Saxony  merino  sheep,  bought  by  a  butcher, 
having  given  indication  of  small-pox,  prior  to  being 
slaughtered,  a  very  small  piece  of  skin,  on  which  one 
or  two  minute  vesicles  existed,  was  forwarded  to  the 
College  by  a  drover,  who  declined  to  give  full  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  it,  or  from  whence  it  had  been 
procured.  Professor  Simonds  having  determined 
these  vesicles  to  be  those  of  sheep-pox,  inoculated  a 
lamb  with  them  on  April  30.  Two  punctures  out  of 
four  took  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  animal  died  on 
the  seventh  day  from  the  constitutional  disorder  which 
ensued.  Anxious  inquiries  have  since  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  sheep-pox  has 
again  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country,  but  no  such 
information  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  case,  how- 
ever, shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  care  which  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  these  animals 
when  imported,  and  it  also  proves  that  no  farmer 
should  run  the  risk  of  buying  these  or  other  German 
sheep  Jor  feeding. 

Cattle  plague  continues  to  exist  in  Poland,  Galicia, 
Hungary,  and  Lower  Austria,  but  has  not  recently 
penetrated  further  westward  than  Bohemia  and 
Silesia. 

Pleuro -pneumonia  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
for,  although  it  may  probably  not  be  found  in  more 
counties  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  recent 
information  proves  that  the  cases  are  increasing  in 
number,  and  consequently  that  the  centres  of  infection 
are  augmenting. 

Recently  the  attention  of  Professor  Simonds  has  been 
called  to  two  or  three  rather  serious  occurrences 
of  splenic  apoplexy  amongst  heifers  turned  out  to 
grass,  although — in  one  case,  at  least — some  bullocks 
grazing  in  the  same  pasture,  and  separated  only  from 
the  heifers  by  an  iron  fence,  were  in  no  instance 
attacked  by  the  malady. 

Two  cases  have  recently  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Professors  at  the  College  of  animals 
dying  from  lead-poisoning,  by  means  of  refuse  con- 
taining the  scrapings  of  paint,  and  otherwise  consisting 
of  the  clearing-out  of  London  ash-heaps.  The  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  fully  confirmed  by  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  animals,  in  which  the  compounds  of  lead 
were  found  in  great  abundance. 


House.— Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  necessary  articles  of  furniture 
and  the  repair  of  others  ;  also  the  usual  painting  and 
whitewashing  during  the  recess. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts.— Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
reported  that  the  surveyor  had  certified  the  showyard 
to  be  in  a  forward  state,  and  that  the  work  done  by 
the  local  committee  was  satisfactory ;  also  that  the 
contractor  was  entitled  to  a  further  payment  of /"1000. 
The  committee  recommended  that  an  additional  ring 
be  formed,  60  yards  by  20,  for  collecting  the  horses 
previously  to  their  coming  into  the  principal  ring. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  spare  railway  metals 
{now  no  longer  required)  be  sold  after  the  Hull  meet- 
ing.— This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Holland  (chairman)  presented 
the  following  report : — The  committee  have  considered 
the  case  of  Mr.  Italo  Giglioli,  referred  to  them  by  the 
Council  at  their  last  meeting.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Giglioli  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Italian  Government 
two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
agricultural  education.  He  entered  into  residence  at 
Cirencester,  where  he  graduated  with  honours.  He 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  diploma  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  last  examination  of  this  Society  he 
passed  in  every  subject,  both  obligatory  and  optional, 
except  book-keeping,  thus  obtaining  a  greater  number 
of  marks  than  any  other  candidate.  On  referring  to 
the  examiner  in  book-keeping,  that  gentleman  wrote  to 
say,  "  that  after  inspecting  again  Mr.  Giglioli's  paper 
on  book-keeping,  it  shows  a  not  unintelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject,  although  imperfectly  carried  out." 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  recognition  of  the 
abilities  and  knowledge  he  has  proved  himself  to 
possess,  we  recommend  that  a  life-membership  be  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Giglioli. — This  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  General  Bedford  Committee  : — Earl  Cath- 
cart (chairman),  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Powis,  Vis- 
count Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord 
Vernon,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart,  M.P.;  C. 
Barnett,  Mayor  of  Bedford,  T.  C.  Booth,  Edward 
Bowly,  Charles  S.  Cantrell,  D.  R.  Davies,  Joseph 
Druce,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Richard  Hornsby,  C.  Howard,  J.  Howard,  M.P. ; 
Robert  Leeds,  Richard  Milward,  Charles  Randell,  R. 
C.  Ransome,  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.;  Mark  Sharman, 
Joseph  Shuttle  worth,  C.  Stephenson,  William  Torr, 
H.  Trethewy,  Jabez  Turner,  William  H.  Wakefield, 
James  Webb,  William  Wells,  M.P.;  Charles  White- 
head, Jacob  Wilson,  the  Stewards. 

An  application  from  the  head  master  of  the  Hull 
Sailors'  Orphan  Home  for  free  admission  of  the  orphan 
children  to  the  show  on  the  last  day  was  granted,  and 
any  further  applications  of  a  similar  nature  were 
referred  to  the  stewards  of  finance. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  reference  to  an  agricultural  congress  to  be 
held  at  Vienna  next  September,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  reply  that  the  Society  had  already  sent  a 
representative  to  inquire  into  the  agriculture  of  Austro- 
Hungary. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 
General  Meeting,  'June  25. — At  the  general  meeting 
of  this  Society,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  the  chair, 
called  attention  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained since  the  last  general  meeting  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Marjoribanks.  The  name  of  David  Robertson,  of 
Ladykirk,  had  only  to  be  mentioned  to  command 
respect  as  that  of  an  honest,  kind,  and  hard-working 
country  gentleman. 
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*  The  following  is  the  resolution  : — 
Proposed  by  Mr.  C  N.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Colonel 
A.  P.  Somerset,  and  resolved — 

"That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  regret  felt  by 
this  committee  at  the  loss  sustained  by  this  institution  through 
the  deaths  of  the  late  Colonel  C  E.  Challoner  and  the  late 
Viscount  Orpington,  whose  election  to  be  Governors  of  this  insti- 
tution originally  represented  the  alliance  between  the  two  institu- 
tions Two  of  the  present  Governors  of  this  institution — Lord 
Portman  and  Viscount  Bridport— continue  to  represent  this 
alliance  ;  but  this  commiteee  are  confident  that  the  Governors 
would  be  glad  to  consider,  with  a  view  to  his  election  to  the 
governorship  of  this  institution  the  name  of  any  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  which  the  President 
may  think  fit  to  suggest  to  the  Chairman." 


Neiv  Members. — 196  gentlemen  were  balloted  for, 
and  admitted  as  members.  The  following  gentlemen, 
who  hold  the  diploma  in  agriculture  of  the  Society, 
were  all  admitted  as  life-members  of  the  Society  in 
terms  of  the  new  bye-laws  : — 

Jacob  Wilson,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Morpeth. 
John  Milne,  Mains  of  Laithers,  Turriff. 
William  Henry  Eley,  Cobham,  Kent. 
Thomas  Rome,  Groundslow,  Staffordshire. 
William  Norman,  Ouchterside,  Carlisle. 
George  Campbell,  Balbrogie,  Coupar-Angus. 
William  B.  Smith,  Stoneleigh  Villa,  Leamington. 
John  R.  Hetherington,  Carlisle. 
William  Brown,  jun. ,  " 


Earlsmill,  Forres. 
Arthur  James  Hill,  Bath. 
R.  H.  Goddard,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
G.  Y.  Wall,  jun.,  Durham. 
Robert  Brydon,  Burncastle,  Berwickshire. 
George  Kent  Walton,  Long  Campton,  Warwickshire. 
Thomas  John  Elliot,  Wilton,  Salisbury. 
John  Gerrard,  New  Aberdour,  Aberdeenshire. 
Colville  Brown,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 
A.  H.  Ashdown,  Uppington,  Salop. 
Adam  Ogilvie  Torry,  St,  Ann's,  Coupar-Angus. 
Italo  Giglioli,  M.R.A.C.,  Florence. 
Edward   Charles    Munby,    M.R.A.C.,    Clifton    Holme, 

York. 
R.  F.  Juckes,  Cotwall,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Stirling  Skew, — The  Secretary  reported  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  at  Stirling  on  August  5, 
6,  7,  and  8,  were  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  advancement, 
and  that  a  most  successful  show  was  anticipated.  The 
entries  closed  on  the  20th  current,  and  the  following  is 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  head  of  stock,  &c.  :— 


Cattle 

Horses  

Sheep   

Swine 

Poultry  

Implements 1500 

The  district  connected  with  the  show  comprises  the 
counties  of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Clackmannan, 
and  the  western  division  of  Perthshire. 

The  Chemical  Department.  — Dr.  Anderson  said  the 
work  performed  for  the  Society  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  a  routine  character,  with  which  it  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  meeting.  The  number  of  cases  sent  by  members 
for  analysis  had  been  smaller  than  for  some  years  past. 
That  was  not  more  than  they  could  expect,  however, 
as  the  unfortunate  harvest  of  last  year  had  crippled  the 
resources  of  the  farmers,  and  the  scientific  department 
of  agriculture  was  that  in  which  economy  could  be 
most  easily  effected.  They  had  had  a  number  of 
analyses  of  the  usual  character,  and  many  cases  of  in- 
ferior manures  had  been  brought  under  their  notice, 
where  members,  by  the  exertions  of  the  department, 
had  been  able  to  secure  thoroughly  efficient  articles. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  year  little  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  investigation,  but  he  had  commenced  an 
inquiry  into  the  exact  nature  of  the  Peruvian  guano 
which  had  been  recently  imported,  and  which  pre- 
sented a  number  of  features  of  interest  and  peculiarity. 
The  recent  imports  contained  a  large  number  of  lumps 
like  clay,  which  had  excited  considerable  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  who  thought  they  might  be 
of  inferior  quality.  These  lumps  had  been  a  source  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  farmers,  owing  to  their 
not  possessing  the  means  of  reducing  them  to  a  fine 
powder  ;  and  some  of  the  manure  dealers  had  had  to 
reduce  the  lumps  to  a  condition  in  which  the  farmer 
could  make  use  of  them.  He  was  not  at  present  in  a 
condition  to  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  guano  ;  but  the  investigation  was  in  progress, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
next  number  of  the  Transactions, 

Agricultural  Examinations. — Dr.  Balfour  reported 
that  at  the  annual  examinations,  held  on  March  26,  a 
certificate  and  diploma  in  agriculture  were  granted  to 
each  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 1,  Italo  Giglioli, 
Florence,  M.R.A.C.,  Cirencester;  2,  E.  C.  Munby, 
Clifton  Holme,  York,  M.R.A.C.,  Cirencester;  3, 
R.  F.  Juckes,  Cotwall,  Wellington,  Salop.  At  the 
same  time  a  certificate  was  conferred  on  R.  C.  Bruce 
Willis,  8,  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Cheltenham  (also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College),  who  is 
entitled  to  present  himself  for  the  further  examination, 
in  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  diploma.  Before 
concluding,  Dr.  Balfour  adverted  to  the  new  bye-law, 
under  which  successful  candidates  for  the  Society's 
agricultural  diploma  were  now  eligible  to  be  elected 
free  life  members  of  the  Society,  as  was  done  to-day 
for  the  first  time.  He  also  stated  that  the  two  prizes 
of  £6  and  £4,  annually  voted  by  the  Society  to  the 
class  of  agriculture  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  were 
this  year  awarded  to — 1,  Henry  Erskine,  Brechin;  2, 
D.  T.  Mitchell,  Burnton,  Laurencekirk,  and  John 
Dyer,  Edinburgh,  equal  ;  and  that  the  prizes  had,  as 
usual,  been  taken  in  books. 

Dr.  Balfour  then  reported  that  at  the  forestry 
examinations  a  first-class  certificate  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Peter  Loney,  Marchmont,  Dunse. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Tod,  of 
Howden,  reported  that  at  the  annual  examinations  for 
the  Society's  veterinary  certificate  this  year  29  gentle- 
men presented  themselves,  and  the  certificate  was 
conferred  on  26.  The  gold  medal,  presented  by  the 
examiners  in  Practical  Clinique,  was  awarded  to  Archi- 
bald Robinson,  Greenock. 

Humanity  to  Animals.- — Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum,  then 
said  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  meeting  that 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  wished  that  the  Society 
should  aid  her  in  devising  means  for  promoting  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals,  and  especially  for  incul- 
cating on  children  in  elementary  schools  their  duty  in 
that  respect.  The  subject  was  considered  by  the 
directors,  and  the  result  was  that  six  prizes,  from  £$ 
to  ,£20,  were  offered.  Forty-four  essays  were  received, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  the  committee  adjudged 
the  prizes  as  follows  : — I,  William  S.  Gall,  135,  Moore 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  2,  William  N.  Macdonald,  r,  Munro 
Place,  Edinburgh  ;  3,  Andrew  B.  Dickie,  Murdoch's 
School,  Springburn,  Glasgow;  4,  Miss  Isabella  Cop- 
land, 17,  South  Mount  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  5,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrower,  12,  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh  ; 
6,  Miss  Lizzie  Daws,  14,  Essex  Street,  Norwich.  A 
great  part  of  the  first  prize  essay,  and  extracts  from  the 
others,  had  been  printed  by  the  Society  and  distributed 
among  2500  schoolmasters  and  others  who  were  likely 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  object  in 
view. 

Agricultural  Epidemics.  —Mr.  D avid  Milne  Home, 
of  Wedderburn,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
memorial : — 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Memorial  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  (incorporated 
by  royal  charter)  :  Showeth,— That  immense  losses  are 
frequently  sustained  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in 
consequence  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  Potato  and  other 
agricultural  crops.     These  crops  have  an  important  bear- 
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ing  upon  national  interests  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  food  which  they  supply  for  human  beings  and  for  stock, 
and  also  of  the  useful  employment  which  the  cultivation 
of  them  gives  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial 
classes.  Failures  in  these  crops,  therefore,  are  attended 
with  great  loss,  by  causing  a  waste  of  industrial  power, 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  capital,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
money  from  this  country  to  pay  for  the  necessary  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  The  loss  during  last  year  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  has  been  estimated  by 
parties  having  intimate  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters, 
to  have  in  one  county  alone,  viz.,  East  Lothian,  amounted 
to  nearly  ,£150,000.  The  failure  was  not  confined  to  one 
district  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  occurred  extensively 
also  in  England  and  Ireland,  causing  heavy  losses  to  the 
cultivators,  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  poorer  classes 
who  depend  on  that  esculent  for  food.  Fortunately  the 
disease,  at  least  in  the  same  intensity,  does  not  recur 
every  year.  But  it  occurs  frequently  ;  sometimes  affecting 
one  or  more  districts,  whilst  others  escape.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  adopt  some  remedies  which  may  prevent,  or 
even  considerably  lessen,  these  failures?  That  question 
cannot  be  answered,  until  the  causes  of  the  disease  are 
discovered.  The  causes  of  many  diseases  affecting  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  discovered,  and 
successful  remedies  have  in  consequence  been  applied. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  Potato 
disease  is  in  like  manner  discoverable,  and  probably  would 
be  discovered,  were  proper  means  taken.  The  expedients 
which  farmers  and  others  have  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of 
counteracting  the  disease  are  various ;  but  not  being 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  none 
have  proved  successful.  New  varieties  of  the  Potato  have 
been  planted  ;  soils  of  different  kinds  have  been  tried  ; 
special  manures  have  been  applied,  but  with  little  or  no 
success.  When  the  disease  returns,  it  is  quite  as  virulent 
and  sometimes  as  widely  diffused  as  before.  Your  me- 
morialists respectfully  urge  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  admitted  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject, alike  point  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  similar  to  that 
followed  in  regard  to  the  cholera  and  the  cattle  plague. 
Let  a  commission  be  appointed  of  men  versed  in  those 
sciences  which  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
with  full  powers  to  obtain  information,  and  make  the 
requisite  investigations  and  experiments.  Such  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  year  1846,  shortly  after  the  Potato  disease  first 
appeared  with  great  virulence  in  this  country.  But  little 
benefit  was  obtained  from  the  inquiries  of  that  commis- 
sion as  regards  any  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  then  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  its  real  nature.  The  condition  of  the  infected  plants 
had  not  then  been  studied  by  eithet  practical  farmers  or 
by  scientific  physiologists.  Since  that  time,  a  large 
amount  of  information  has  been  acquired  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  which,  if  collected  and 
digested  by  scientific  men,  would  in  all  probability  yield 
very  important  results.  All  other  means  have  been 
exhausted." 

In  supporting  the  memorial,  of  which  we  have  given 
only  a  portion,  Mr.  Milne  Holme  said  that  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  had  requested  him  to  explain  the 
matter,  in  order  to  give  some  reasons  why  they  should 
approach  Government  on  the  subject.  They  knew  that 
there  were  various  diseases  of  a  serious  character  affect- 
ing both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  had  been  a 
subject  of  investigation.  He  might  refer  to  small-pox, 
cholera,  and  rinderpest,  in  regard  to  which  there  had 
been  scientific  investigations,  and  the  result  had  been, 
if  not  actually  to  discover  the  causes,  at  all  events  to 
approximate  very  nearly  to  these.  Such  subjects  had 
received  legislative  enactment,  and  the  inquiries  insti- 
tuted had  resulted  in  great  and  beneficial  effects  to  the 
community  at  large.  It  was  right  that  these  investiga- 
tions should  commence  with  animal  life.  Investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  vegetable  life  had,  however,  been 
taken  up  in  such  a  way  as  would  likely  be  productive 
of  effect.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Vines  : 
there  were  two  diseases  which  had  affected  them  in 
France  and  Portugal.  One  of  these  was  a  fungus,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  remedy  could  be  provided  by  the 
application  of  sulphur.  There  was  a  more  recent 
disease,  which  was  due  to  an  insect.  The  Government 
of  Portugal  had  appointed  a  commission  of  scientific 
men  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  a  remedy  had  been 
provided.  He  might  also  mention  a  disease  which  had 
attacked  the  silkworm  in  France,  and  the  result  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  it  was  to  find  out 
as  a  cause  of  the  disease  a  parasitic  fungus  ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  learn  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  had  had  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  curing 
the  disease,  which  had  been  "  stamped  out"  in  France, 
and  the  production  of  silk  was  restored  to  what  it  was 
formerly.  The  American  Government  had  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  such  subjects.  A  volume  had  been 
published,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  Potato 
crop  and  to  the  various  diseases  which  affected  it. 
He  saw  that  one  of  the  chief  diseases  was  from  insects. 
He  could  not,  in  referring  to  America,  avoid  noticing 
the  very  liberal  and  enlightened  manner  in  which  the 
Government  gave  assistance  to  agriculture  in  various 
ways.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  abstract  of  money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  amounting  to 
276,000  dols. — equal  to  between  /,  50,000  and  ^60,000 
— given  by  the  Federal  Government  for  agricultural 
objects.  They  had  an  experimental  farm,  a  chemist, 
and  no  end  of  scientific  men — a  State  chemist,  a  State 
entomologist,  and  various  other  officials  who  had  given 
very  useful  and  important  reports.  Not  only  did  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  these  objects,  but  in 
almost  each  of  the  separate  States  of  America  there 
were  an  agricultural  college,  an  experimental  farm,  and 


liberal  endowments  given  to  each  of  those  who  pro- 
moted agricultural  discovery.  He  should  not  forget 
that  in  France  and  Germany  there  were  many  experi- 
mental farms,  and  he  thought  that  the  Government 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  opportunity  of 
now  approaching  them,  and  pointing  out  the  immense 
interests  involved  in  the  losses  by  epidemics.  The 
directors  had,  however,  thought  it  better  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  subject.  Practical  agriculturists  had 
done  what  they  could,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  the  Society  now 
asked  the  Government  to  do  what  other  Governments 
did — to  come  forward  and  appoint  a  body  of  scientific 
men  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  in  which  great  interests 
were  involved,  and  as  to  which  there  were  great  diffi- 
culty and  obscurity.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  memorial. 

The  noble  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Milne  Home  for  the  interesting  state- 
ment he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  memorial.  He  had 
not  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  subject  he  had 
brought  before  them.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
much  chance  of  getting  much  money  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  But,  although 
Mr.  Lowe  might  not  be  inclined  to  spend  money,  still 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  expect  some 
satisfactory  result  from  the  memorial.  The  question 
before  the  meeting  was  whether  the  memorial  be 
adopted  ? 

Professor  Balfour  said  that  not  long  ago  he  had  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ayrton,  stating  that  he  wondered 
why  nothing  was  being  done  in  regard  to  the  subject 
now  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Ayrton  wrote  spontane- 
ously, and  in  reply  he  said  that  it  was  an  important 
matter,  but  that  it  would  involve  great  expense.  He 
had  stated  in  his  reply  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Ayrton 
would  do  what  he  could  to  assist  them. 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Act. — The  secretary 
stated  that  since  last  general  meeting  the  directors  had 
sent  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  Since  then  the  Society  had 
sent  up  the  names  of  parties  to  give  evidence  before 
the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  Chairman, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


HER  TFORDSHIRE. 


Agricultural  Strikes  and  Unions. — Mr.  LATTIMORE, 
of  Wheathampstead,  long  ago  a  leader  in  the  interests 
of  free  trade,  said  he  had  45  years'  experience 
in  dealing  with  labourers,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the 
best  mode,  as  far  as  experience  could  give  it,  of  raising 
them  in  social  position.  He  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  what  had  been  done  for 
the  labourers  by  free  trade,  cheaper  food,  abolition  of 
the  law  of  settlement,  and  by  encouraging  individual 
intelligence  whenever  he  could  meet  with  it.  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  labourer  was  worthy 
of  sympathy.  At  a  certain  period  he  had  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  support  his  family,  and  the  labourer 
who  had  five  or  six  children,  none  of  whom 
could  do  anything  for  him,  deserved  their  serious 
sympathy.  It  was  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet 
such  cases,  for  the  system  of  relief  given  to  numbers 
rather  than  merit  led  very  nearly  to  the  demoralisation 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  country.  And  perhaps 
if  there  were  no  check  to  the  imprudence  of  the 
men,  that  trouble  might  be  considerably  increased. 
But  the  children  very  soon  earned  their  own  living, 
and  could  help  their  parents  ;  but  when  he  spoke  to 
parents  on  that  matter,  the  usual  reply  was,  "No,  they 
will  very  soon  throw  off  all  obedience  to  us,  and  will 
never  assist  their  parents  at  all."  The  reply  to  that 
was,  that  there  had  been  no  discipline  at  home,  no 
authority  exercised,  no  good  principles  inculcated. 
The  labourers  were  very  much  misled.  He  read 
in  the  Labourer?  Union  Chronicle  passages  of 
extremely  foolish  assertion  and  recommendation.  If 
those  were  the  principles  of  the  union  there  was  no 
wonder  at  labourers  being  misled.  At  Sandridge,  on 
March  22,  the  farmers  had  notice  to  pay  their  men  2s. 
a  week  more,  a  week's  work  to  consist  of  the  first 
five  days,  and  to  leave  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
On  April  9  the  following  notice  was  served  : — "  Sir, 
we,  the  undersigned  labourers  in  your  employ,  do 
hereby  give  you  notice  that  it  is  our  intention  to  leave 
your  service  on  the  nth  day  of  April,  1873,  unless  on 
Friday  next  (two  days  after),  from  the  receipt  of  this 
notice,  you  consent  to  increase  our  wages  2s.  per  week, 
and  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  (Signed)  William 
Paul,  Secretary."  It  was  also  signed  by  labourers 
employed  on  the  farm.  Wages  were  then  12s.  to  13J. 
a  week,  and  the  farmers  in  Sandridge  determined  to 
disregard  the  notice,  because  if  they  obeyed  notices 
signed  by  an  irresponsible  agent  they  would  have  no 
power  in  their  business.  The  question  was  whether 
they  would  submit  to  carry  on  their  business  subject 
to  the  interference  of  such  an  agent.  He  would  sooner 
shut  up  his  occupation  as  an  agriculturist  than  submit 
to  such  intimidation.  There  was  a  strike,  but  in  a 
short  time  nearly  all  the  labourers  were  back  asking 
their  old  masters  to  take  them  on  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  They  thought  when  they  struck  that  they 
would  have  14J.  a  week  from  the  union  ;  but  they  had 
about  9-r.    the  first  week,   a  trifle  the  next,  the  next 


the  hat  went  round,  and  the  next  week  there  was  not  a 
farthing.  He  would  defy  any  union  founded  on  such 
principles  ever  permanently  to  benefit  the  labourers  of 
this  country.  He  wished  to  raise  the  labourers,  but 
he  though  it  must  be  done  in  this  way  :  they  must  have 
more  skill,  more  energy,  sobriety,  and  more  integrity 
to  their  employers — attend  more  to  their  duties  and 
spend  less  in  debauchery  and  drinking.  All  labourers 
were  not  of  that  class,  for  they  had  no  more  valuable 
member  of  society  than  the  industrious,  honest,  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

Mr.  Lattimore  then  spoke  of  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  society  by  kindness,  &c.  There  had  never 
been  a  more  unpropitious  season  for  outdoor  work 
than  the  last  nine  months ;  but  none  of  his  men  had 
lost  an  hour  during  that  winter  ;  but  all  were  paid  full 
time.  He  then  alluded  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
they  could  benefit  the  labourers.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandridge  men  who  had  joined  the  union 
already  cry  out  "We  had  been  deceived."  That 
would  be  the  language  throughout  the  country  before 
long.  Where  were  the  funds  of  the  union?  They 
admitted  the  whole  of  the  union  receipts  were  ^7024, 
and  all  was  expended  except  ^63,  and  yet  according 
to  their  own  statement  there  were  1500  men  on  strike. 
Nevertheless  there  were  people  weak  enough  to  give 
money  to  those  unions,  thinking  they  were  doing  the 
labourers  a  service;  but  they  were  only  misleading 
them.  The  labourers  at  Sandridge  depended  on  the 
union  funds  in  vain  ;  their  wives  and  families  were 
famished,  and  they  went  back  and  begged  their  old 
masters  to  set  them  on  again.  The  real  encourage- 
ment to  good  labourers  was  to  give  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
by  encouraging  piece-work  where  they  could,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate 
in  their  leisure  hours,  and  by  inducing  them  to  deposit 
as  much  money  as  they  could  spare  in  the  Government 
savings  bank,  weekly,  and  this  sum  the  employers 
might  double,  if  they  remained  in  their  service,  after  a 
certain  time.  Mr.  Lattimore  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  to  the  effect  that 
he  considered  the  condition  of  the  labourers  had  been 
much  exaggerated.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  Mr.  Denton 
remarked,  "  that  the  farm  labourer  receives  less  money 
for  the  amount  of  physicul  work  he  performs  than  any 
other  labourer  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  does  not 
receive  as  much  as  that  labour  is  worth,  and  as  much 

as   the  farmer  can  afford  to   pay They 

want  instruction  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
labour,"  &c. 

Mr.  Lattimore  then  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
unionists,  who  said  they  could  triple  and  quadruple 
the  products  of  the  land,  by  giving  each  man  a  small 
plot.  He  said  there  was  a  very  confused  notion 
abroad  about  the  value  of  small  farms.  He  had  in- 
variably found  that  the  small  farmer  was  unable  to  pay 
his  way  long.  As  a  market  gardener  he  might,  and 
by  working  himself  at  double  the  rate  of  a  common 
labourer  he  might,  but  as  a  farmer  it  was  a  very  hard 
and  unprofitable  struggle.  And  in  support  of  his 
views  he  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  White,  of  the 
Parsonage  Farm,  Rickmansworth,  showing  the  result 
of  Feargus  O'Connor's  scheme  started  near  Rickmans- 
worth. Fity  acres  were  divided  into  2  and  4  acre 
plots,  and  in  1S48  the  whole  was  fully  occupied,  some 
by  mechanics  who  had  left  places  where  they  had  been 
earning  2$s.  to  30*.  a-week.  Although  the  allotments 
were  let  at  a  mere  nominal  rent,  in  about  four  years 
the  allotment  holders  were  "  completely  starved  out, 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  wretchedness."  Mr. 
White  went  on  :  "  The  system  is  sure  to  fail  when 
men  have  but  their  labour  to  depend  on  :  the  first  bad 
season  ruins  them.  I  think  20  poles  is  as  much  as  a 
labouring  man  can  cultivate  profitably.  I  have  formed 
this  belief  from  experience,  as  I  have  for  30  years 
allowed  my  men  this  quantity  to  cultivate,  free  of 
charge  ;  but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  a 
man  leaves  (unless  by  mutual  agreement)  he  leaves 
his  crop  behind."  He  complained  that  the 
want  of  discipline  (labourers  would  not  allow 
their  children  to  be  corrected)  was  a  permanent 
barrier  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
He  said  capital  was  the  savings  of  labour ;  and  if  the 
labourers,  misguided  by  those  who  taught  them  that 
capitalists  were  their  enemies,  would  not  save,  but 
insisted  on  destroying  the  capital  of  others,  they  would 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  country.  In  conclusion  Mi. 
Lattimore  argued  that  the  farmers  had  no  interest  but 
to  treat  the  labourers  fairly  ;  and  that  they  might  better 
their  condition  by  improving  the  value  of  their  services 
and  showing  integrity  in  all  their  dealings  with  their 
employers. 

Mr.  A.  Ransome  said  the  trouble  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest  now  had  was  one  which  it  had  never  had 
before.  There  had  not  been  a  combination  generally 
of  agricultural  labourers  for  any  special  purpose.  They 
must  admit  that  such  an  organisation  or  combination 
was  legal.  Therefore,  as  they  could  not  set  aside  the 
union  as  illegal,  they  must  meet  the  difficulty  in  another 
way.  Union  or  no  union,  they  must  be  prepared,  as 
farmers,  to  give  higher  wages.  The  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  the  conveniences  for  persons  going  to 
distant  parts,  where  labour  was  better  paid,  were  so 
great  that  they  would  cause  equalisation  of  payment 
for  labour  throughout  the  country.  Although  a  com- 
bination of  employers  of  labour  would  be  as  legal  as 
one  among  the  labourers,  yet  they  must  be  careful  not 
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to  do  the  things  themselves  which  they  strongly  con- 
demned in  others.  If  the  farmer  adopted  the  same  means 
as  the  labourer  they  would  have  constant  war,  and  there- 
fore they  must  try  to  meet  the  matter  in  some  other  way. 
They  must  prepare  for  the  inevitable  in  the  increase  of 
wages,  and  for  that  increase  must  have  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  work.     How  were  they  to  get  it? 
One  way  was  by  introducing  piece-work  as  much  as 
possible.     Another  means  was  a  plan  he  had  adopted, 
but  not  long  enough  to  test  it,  and  that  was  to  en- 
courage   the    man    who    showed    greater    skill    and 
intelligence,  and  brought  it  to  bear  on  his  work,  by 
giving  him  higher  wages  than  the  others.     If  that  plan 
were  adopted,  he  believed  they  would  get  value  for 
their  money  ;  and,  in  support  of  that  view,  he  referred 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.   Brassey,   the  eminent  con- 
tractor, who  found,  although  he  gave  the  Frenchman 
iS(/.   a  day,    the    Hungarian    14*/.,    and  another   2J., 
whilst  he  paid  the  English  navvy  4s.,  yet  he  did  not 
pay  any  more  for  work  by  paying  the  high  wages  than 
for  that   done  by   men   who   wanted   skill,  strength, 
and  energy.     Another  way  of  meeting  the  increased 
wage  was,  where  they  had  thoroughly  good  labourers, 
to   engage  them  by  the  year,  with  good  wages,  and 
with  the  understanding    that  a  three    months'  notice 
would  be  required  on  either  side  to  end  the  contract. 
He  would   also   make   it  a  condition   that   the   men 
should   be  in  a  benefit  club,  so  that  in  case  of  illness 
his  employer  would  not  have  to  support  him  without  any 
return,  but  that  he  should  get  support  from  provision  that 
he  had  made  for  himself.     He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Latlimore  say  he  had  not  discharged  any  of  his  men, 
or  put  them  on  short  time  during  the  winter.  That  was 
an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
labourers.     And  as  to  the  rise  in  wages,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  have  more  luxuries  and  comforts  in  every 
class  of  society,  and  in  dealing  with  the  labourers  they 
must  look  at  themselves  in  that  matter.     Some  years 
ago  their  parents  were  satisfied  with  the  farm  kitchen, 
with  a  brick  floor,  and  one  little  piece  of  ca,rpet  by  the 
fireside ;    whereas,    nowadays,    they    wanted  boarded 
floors,  carpets,  and  all  the  comforts  of  modern  life.    He 
was  not  finding  fault  with  it,   but  they  should  bear  it 
in  mind.     If  they  were  to  say  they  would  only  employ 
non-union  men  it  would  be  a  suicidal  policy.     It  might 
crush  the  union  for  a  time,  but  it  would  rise  again,  and 
1  he   sympathy    of  the   outsiders    would    be    with  the 
labourers,  and  money  would  flow  into  their  exhausted 
exchequer.    The  union  principle  did  prevail,  and,  with 
all  they  could  do,  they  would  not  be  able  to  stamp  it 
out.     They  must  take  it  as    a    fact,    and    meet  it  as 
best  they  could.     If   they  adopted  the  policy  of  not 
employing  union  men  they  would    find    many  of  the 
best,  and  some  of  the  worst,  men  would  leave,  and 
that  they  would    have    to    pay    better    wages  for  the 
labourers  left,  whatever  quality  they  might  be.    It  was 
also  a  question  for  landlords  to  consider,   as  well  as 
occupiers  of  land,  because  the  landlords  might  help  the 
farmers  by  providing  better  cottages  for  the  labourers, 
and  by  placing  them  nearer  the  estates  on  which  the  men 
worked.     Much  loss  of  labour,  and  great  discourage- 
ment  to  the  labourers,    was   caused  by   their   having 
uncomfortable  cottages,  and  having  a  long  way  to  walk 
to  the  farm  where  their  work  was.     Each  man  should 
have  his  allotment  of  land  which  he  could  satisfactorily 
manage  without  interfering  with  his  employer's  work. 
It  was  important  that  each  man  should  have  a  good 
cottige  and   portion  of  land,  because  then  he  would 
feel   an  additional  tie   to  the  place  of  his  residence. 
Landlords   must   bear  in  mind  that  as  the  labourers 
could  leave  the  farmers,  so  the  farmers  could  leave  the 
land,  which  then  would  be  thrown  on  their  hands 
What  he  desired  was,  that  landlords  and  farmers  should 
act  together  in  that  matter,  and  pull  all  in  one  direc- 
tion.    To  help  the  farmer  to  give  better  wages,  the 
tenant  should  have  security  for  the  capital  in  his  land, 
for  the  present  arrangement,  with  regard  to  security  of 
tenure,  was  not  on  a  satisfactory  basis.     There  must  be 
more  security  for  the  capital  the  farmer  puts  in  the  soil  : 
and  if  the  landlord  could  not  do  it  he  must  get  rid  of 
the  incumbrances  and  mortgages,  and  bring  the  land 
into  the  market. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  ignorance  and  misapprehension  had 
prevailed  for  years  upon  the  rate  of  the  agricultural 
labourers'  pay.  It  had  been  stated  that  it  was  10s., 
lis.,  and  I2s.t  until  it  was  driven  up  to  13s.  Let 
them  contradict  that  misapprehension,  and  that  was  to 
be  done  by  commuting  all  payments  and  perquisites, 
such  as  beer,  cider,  milk,  &c.,  into  cash,  and  publish- 
ing the  amounts,  in  order  to  counteract  the  statements 
made  at  meetings  by  those  misguiding  men  who 
deluded  the  labourers  ;  but  were  there  not  men  on  the 
consulting  committee  also  deluded  ?  He  could  not 
think  but  that  they  were.  He  believed  that  if  the  rate 
of  pay,  with  perquisites,  &C,  commuted  into  cash,  were 
published,  thesum  might  reasonably  be  carried  up  to  i6j. 
a  week.  In  Weston,  which  was  the  poorest  parish  in 
Hitchin  union,  the  cash  pay  for  ordinary  labourers  had 
been  ly.  a  week,  horse  keepers  14*.  6d.t  and  shep- 
herds 151. ;  and  if  the  perquisites  were  added  to  these 
sums,  and  published,  they  would  not  hear  so  much  of 
the  low  pay  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  some  of  the  Weston  cottages  were  unfit 
for  human  habitation  ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
landlords  were  bound  to  build  cottages  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  to  cultivate  their  estates.     Let  the 


be  published,  and  he  believed  the  amount  would  be 
within  2s.  of  the  wages  of  some  of  the  town  artizans 
and  mechanics,  who  had  to  pay  expenses  which  the 
labourers  had  not  to  meet. 


Itoiius  of  llnnhs. 

Pollution  of  Rivers.  What  Means  can  be  Adopted 
to  Pment  the  Pollution  of  Rivers?  By  William 
Hope,  V.C.  Printed  by  Head,  Hole  &  Co.,  Faring- 
don  Street. 
This  is  a  paper  read  at  the  Plymouth  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress.  It  "chaffs"  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  score  of  its  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
deal  with  the  evil  which  it  describes.  It  criticises  the 
several  methods  of  abating  the  great  nuisance  which  it 
condemns,  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  some  of 
these  methods,  and  mercilessly  satirising  the  foolishness 
of  others.  It  describes  Mr.  Moule's  earth  closet, 
the  Goux  system,  Mr.  Stanford's  system,  Dr.  Forbes' 
system,  Mr.  Whitbread's  system,  Major-General 
Scott's  system,  among  the  former  ;  and  it  especially 
selects  the  so-called  "  A.  B.  C."  system  from  among 
the  latter  as  the  victim  of  its  sarcasm.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  special  description  and  commendation 
nf  Dr.  Frankland's  method  of  downward  intermittent 
filtration,  as  the  only  way  by  which  organic  matters 
in  solution  can  be  rendered  no  longer  putrescible,  or 
capable  of  creating  a  nuisance.  This  method  is  ex- 
pressly described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  as  one  which  is  especially  developed 
and  carried  out  in  sewage  irrigation  ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  Mr.  Hope  imagines  that  Dr.  Frankland 
himself  asserts  between  filtration  proper  thus  con- 
ducted and  sewage  irrigation  properly  conducted,  does 
not,  we  think,  exist,  either  in  Dr.  Frankland's  mind  or 
anywhere  else.  We  object,  too,  to  the  words  whereby 
Mr.  Hope  appears  to  us  to  bring  in  others  along 
with  Dr.  Frankland  as  sharing  in  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  lung  action  in  a  filter,  which  is  due  to 
Dr.  Frankland  alone.     He  says  : — 

"I  claim,  therefore,  for  the  technical  term  by  which 
Frankland  has  thus  summed  up,  in  three  words,  the  net 
result  of  the  labours  of  himself  and  so  many  others  for 
nearly  half  a  century  a  universal  appropriateness  to  all 
cases  where  sewage  is  to  be  purified  by  its  application  to 
land,  and  I  contend  that  no  sewage  irrigation  ought  to  be 
permitted  which  does  not  work  by  means  of  the  principles 
involved  in  this  definition." 

The  words  we  have  put  in  italics  have  really  no 
justification.  The  alternate  charge  of  a  filter  with  foul 
water  and  with  air  for  the  intended  oxidation  of  its 
putrescible  organic  filth,  is  Frankland's  invention  or 
discovery  exclusively.  Even  in  the  next  sentence  Mr. 
Hope  is  not  quite  accurate.     He  says  : — 

"The  proper  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  not  between 
'intermittent  downward  filtration'  and  'irrigation'  which 
are,  or  rather  should  be,  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  '  but ' 
—and  here  is  the  real  gist  of  my  '  but ' — between  '  purifi- 
cation by  nitrification,'  and  '  purification  by  utilisation.' 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  words  all  end  in  '  ation.'  " 

Now,  whether  sewage  is  turned  to  use  in  grow- 
ing plants  or  not,  there  is  in  all  probability  but  one 
method  of  purification,  and  that  is,  purification  by 
oxidation,  or,  as  Mr.  Hope  calls  it,  "nitrification." 
It  is  after  the  oxidising  process,  here  called  nitrifi- 
cation, which  in  any  case  takes  place  in  the  soil, 
that  plants  come  in  claiming  to  be  fed  ;  and  the 
sewage  draining  from  the  soil  will  be  oxidised  and 
rendered  non-putrescible  whether  the  plants  are  there 
or  not. 

The  foul  water  is  "cleansed"  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  not  by  the  removal  but  by  the  thorough 
oxidation  of  its  contents — and  it  is  after  this  oxida- 
tion that  plants  feed  upon  them.  Mr.  Hope,  there- 
fore, is  clearly  wrong  in  recommending  that  water 
which  has  been  thus  oxidised  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
reach  of  plants  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  brought  in  contact  with  as  many  successive 
crops  of  roots  as  possible.  The  first  clause  of  the 
following  sentences,  condemning  the  passing  of  sewage 
over  sodden  water-logged  ground,  is  no  doubt  sound 
enough,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  the  use 
of  sewage-water  over  successive  areas  of  land. 
The  drainage  water  of  some  sewage  fields  is  vastly 
stronger  as  a  manure  than  the  headwater  of 
most  irrigated  meadows,  and  the  oftener  it  can 
be  picked  up  and  used  again  before  finally  de- 
parting the  better  will  be  the  economical  result. 
Mr.  Hope's  protest  against  the  catchwater  system 
of  irrigation  is  therefore  a  mistake:  All  systems 
of  irrigation  mix  up  the  superficial  with  what  may  be 
called  the  cubic  treatment  of  the  soil ;  all  systems  of 
irrigation  are  more  or  less  on  the  catchwater  system, 
and  the  more  that  that  system  is  acted  on  the  more 
economical,  we  repeat  it,  will  be  the  result.  Mr. 
Hope  shall  have  his  say,  however,  in  our  columns, 
and  this  is  the  paragraph  we  have  been  criticising  : — 

"  The  most  mischievous  of  all  engineering  blunders  in 
the  disposal  of  sewage  is  the  superstition,  not  only  that 
the  sewage  should  be  passed  over  sodden,  water-logged 
ground,  but  that  it  should  be  turned  over  several  succes- 
sive areas  of  land  ;  and,  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  only  an 
hour  or  two,  run  away  to  the  outfall  off  the  land,  instead 
of  through  the  land.  This  is  the  superstition  that  I  have 
account  of  what  the  labourer  received,  with  all  benefits,  '  most  frequently  battled  with,  and  yet  have  had  most  diffi- 


culty in  exploding.  It  has  arisen  from  engineers,  ignorant 
alike  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  copying  the  laying  out 
of  water  meadows,  treating  valuable,  but  dangerous, 
liquid  manure  as  if  it  were  unpurchased  and  harmless 
water,  and  distributing  it  on  the  'catchwater  system,' a 
term  which  explains  itself,  being  the  'flooding'  of  a  piece 
of  land  with  a  quantity  of  sewage  greater  than  it  can 
absorb,  then  'catching'  it  up  again  in  an  open  ditch,  and 
passing  it  over  another  piece  of  land,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  a  hundred  times,  either  the  first 
piece  of  land  receives  in  this  way  more  manure  than  it  can 
utilise,  or  the  other  pieces  receive  too  little  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  a  mere  accident  whether  the  water  finally  run- 
ning away  has  really  been  purified,  and  our  report  of  last 
year,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  it  very  commonly 
runs  away  as  weak  sewage.  On  the  other  hand,  I  make 
it  a  cardinal  rule,  in  laying  out  land  for  sewage  irrigation, 
to  prevent  a  single  drop  ever  escaping,  except  downwards 
through  the  soil.  In  this  way,  although  the  question  of 
its  utilisation  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  land  to 
population,  which,  again,  should  be  governed  by  purely 
local  commercial  considerations,  yet  it  obviously  cannot 
escape  from  land  so  laid  out,  until  thoroughly  nitrified 
and  purified," 

To  this  we  add  that  we  do  not  want  sewage  to 
escape  from  us  at  all,  and  it  is  but  little  consolation  to 
a  farmer  to  be  told — Be  happy  ;  you  have  indeed 
lost  it,  but  its  contents  are  thoroughly  "nitrified"  and 
purified,  and  will  no  longer  be  a  nuisance. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

East  Lothian  Prosi'ECTs. — Mr.  Shirreff,  of  Salt- 
coats, at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  Lothian  Agri- 
cultural Society  said  : — Those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  returns  of  grain  sold  in  Haddington  this 
year  with  those  of  the  previous  twelvemonth,  would 
find  that  the  loss  had  been  greater  than  they  could  fairly 
estimate  at  this  moment.  They  naturally  felt  very 
anxious  about  the  prospects  of  1873.  Last  autumn 
the  weather  was  unusually  wet,  and  the  small  breadth 
of  winter  Wheat  which  was  sown  was  put  in  the 
ground  in  an  unfavourable  condition.  When  1872 
closed  everything  was  as  black  as  it  could  be.  There 
had  been  a  good  spring,  however,  and  the  spring-sown 
Wheat  had  had  at  least  a  favourable  seed-bed.  Barley 
promised  fairly  and  looked  well.  Regarding  Oats,  the 
reports  were  conflicting.  Some  people  considered 
Oats  a  good  crop,  and  others  looked  upon  them  as  bad. 
In  his  own  experience,  he  could  say  that  wherever  the 
land  was  in  fair  condition,  and  the  seed  good,  the  Oats 
promised  well.  He  showed  a  sample  of  a  new  variety 
of  Wheat,  styled  "  Square-headed  Wheat,"  the  seed  of 
which  he  obtained  from  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  he  quoted  the  opinions  of  several 
farmers,  who  said  that  this  was  the  best  Wheat  to  be 
found  in  East  Lothian.  Regarding  the  prospects  of  the 
crop  for  this  year,  he  said  that  where  the  Wheat  had  had 
a  favourable  autumn  seed-bed,  upon  comparatively 
dry  land,  there  would,  with  favourable  weather,  be  an 
early  harvest.  He  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
Wheat  so  far  advanced  in  June,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  depends  very  much  on  the  genial  weather  for  the 
next  fortnight.  —  Mr.  Douglas  (Athelstaneford)  said 
the  Wheat  crop  in  1S72  was  only  half  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  was  very  inferior.  A  great  deal  depended  on 
the  sunshine  for  the  present  crop.  They  might  have  a 
prolific  crop,  but  if  they  had  dull  cloudy  skies,  with 
little  or  no  sunshine,  the  Wheat  will  be  very  ill-natured. 
Last  year  they  had  a  total  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Wheat  crop  was  fearfully  reduced 
and  of  bad  quality.  There  was  no  doubt  that  new 
varieties  of  Wheat  had  a  great  effect  on  the  returns  to 
the  farmer.  New  varieties  came  in,  and  at  first  were 
very  prolific,  but  frequently  they  fell  off  and  gave  place 
to  other  varieties.  No  one,  he  went  on  to  say,  would 
deny  that  the  great  downfall  of  rain  last  autumn  and 
late  into  the  winter  very  seriously  interfered  with  the 
crop  of  this  year.yThe  grain  was  put  into  the  ground  in 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  that  he  was  afraid 
they  could  not  expect  to  realise  a  great  crop. — Mr. 
Harvey  (Whittingham  Mains)  said  the  Wheat  crop 
over  the  county  was  later  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years.  He  remembered  that  in  1834  the  heads  were 
burst  by  June  I  ;  in  1835  they  were  out  by  June  2;  and 
in  1836,  which  was  a  late  year  and  a  bad  crop,  they  did 
not  come  out  till  June  25.  Heneverknew  of  alarge  Wheat 
crop  in  this  county  where  the  heads  were  not  burst  by 
June  1 5.  This  was  now  June  6,  and  he  feared  there 
was  little  chance  of  the  heads  being  out  by  the  15th 
this  year.  If  they  got  a  bad  season,  with  the  Wheat 
so  thin  and  feeble  in  the  stalk,  they  would  be  lucky  if 
they  had  an  average  crop,  or  anything  approaching  to 
it.  If  it  came  bad  weather,  they  had  more  chance  of 
a  bad  crop  than  a  good  one.  —  Mr.  Scot  Skirving 
(Camptoun)  said  that  certain  varieties  of  Wheat  were 
flourishing  more  than  others.  He  had  always  grown 
Fenton  Wheat,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  say  that 
his  Wheat  never  grew  better  than  this  year.  But  wilh 
regard  to  the  county  in  general,  he  thought  it  never 
looked  worse,  so  far  as  Wheat  was  concerned.  The 
Wheat  seen  from  the  railway  between  Edinburgh  and 
Haddington  looked  fearfully  bad,  and  they  must  not 
forget  that  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  had  been  ploughed 
down  and  sown  with  Barley.  It  had  been  eaten  up 
by  the  yellow  grub,  and  also  by  the  grub  of  the  grain 
fly  He  Hid  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
season  of  1S73,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  exceptionally 
fine.     They  had  had  a  good  deal  of  cold,  backward 
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weather,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  must  say  that  the 
Wheat  crop  was  looking  bad.  —  Ultimately  it  was 
agreed  that,  "While  it  is  too  early  to  come  to  any 
definite  opinion,  so  far  as  the  present  prospects  are 
concerned,  it  appears  to  this  Club  that  the  Wheat  crop 
will  be  decidedly  under  an  average." 


Cottage Buildingin  Ireland  :  Connaught. — The 
first  cottages  we  visited  were  those  built  by  Mr,  A. 
Loftus  Tottenham  at  Glenfarm,  County  Leitrim,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  upon  the  plan  which  took  the 
prize  given  by  the  Duke  of  Abercoin. 

The  houses  are  built  with  light  coloured  sandstone  in 
broken  ashlar,  with  punched  dressings,  overhanging 
eaves,  and  ornamental  ridge  tiles,  and  have  a  particu- 
larly substantial  and  highly  finished  appearance. 

These  improvements  upon  the  plan  include  a  porch 
3  feet  6  inches  deep,  which  adds  very  much  to  the 
warmth  of  the  living  room  ;  a  rising  of  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  2  feet  higher  than  is  shown  on  the  published  plan, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  upstairs  rooms,  as 
well  as  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  houses,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  upstairs  back  room, 
whereby  by  throwing  the  closet  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  into  the  room  he  obtains  a  good  useful  bedroom 
in  each  cottage. 

lie  gives  a  fireplace  in  the  bedroom  in  each  house, 
and  a  good  cottage  range,  with  oven  in  the  kitchen, 
and  he  provides  shelves  and  cupboards  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  usual,  and  thereby  adds  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  occupier. 

Taking  the  superior  character  of  the  workmanship 
and  accommodation  afforded,  we  thought  at  first  that 
the  price,  £i$2t  for  which  each  pair  of  cottages  was 
built  appeared  low ;  but  on  careful  inquiry  we  are 
satisfied  that  convenience  of  material  and  other  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  the  locality  have  enabled  Mr. 
Tottenham  to  do  the  work  at  the  price  named. 

Mr.  Tottenham  has  used  foreign  timber  for  the  roofs 
and  all  external  work — doors,  windows,  frames,  and 
sashes,  <&c. ;  but  he  has,  with  great  advantage  and 
economy,  utilised  the  fine  timber  of  his  estate  in  bed- 
room floors,  partition  studs,  staircases,  &c. 

In  one  pair  of  cottages  he  has  used  flags  on  the  ground 
floor ;  but  in  the  other  he  has  tried  a  cement  floor, 
which,  we  think,  will  very  soon  be  replaced  by  flags, 
as,  owing  to  the  unfitness  of  the  gravel  used,  from 
the  presence  of  clay  or  dirt  in  its  composition,  and 
the  fact  that  he  allowed  the  concrete  to  dry  before 
applying  the  top  floating  of  cement,  the  floor  will  not 
be  lasting. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  gold  medal 
for  the  province  of  Connaught  to  Mr.  Tottenham. 

Ulster, — The  next  cottages  we  inspected  were  thoce 
built  by  Sir  Henry  Bruce,  Bart.,  at  Castleroche,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

These  cottages  also  present  a  very  substantial,  well- 
built  appearance,  and  are  built  of  the  black  trap  rock 
of  the  district,  in  broken  ashlar  masonry  for  all  front 
walls,  and  rubble  masonry  for  back  walls.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  contract,  the  contract  price  being 
^176  for  two  cottages  and  offices ;  but  as  this  included 
some  items  not  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  Society, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  requirements  of  the  Society  were 
completed  for  ^149  $s.  6d. 

The  accommodation  afforded  by  these  houses  con- 
sists of  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  one  bedroom  on 
ground  floor  and  two  bedrooms  on  upstairs  floor. 

The  great  objection  to  these  cottages  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  comfort  in  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen, 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  provision  against 
draughts,  must  be  cold.  There  are  no  shelves  or  cup- 
boards in  the  kitchen  ;  but  some  shelves  have  been 
provided  in  the  scullery. 

The  kitchen  floors  are  tiled,  but  the  ground  floor 
bedroom  is  boarded.  No  kitchen  range  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  fire-place  upstairs  is  only  given  in  one 
house,  as  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  bed- 
rooms interlap  it  was  found  impossible  to  provide  it  in 
the  second. 

The  partitions  between  the  houses  are  built  of  brick. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  gold  medal 
for  Ulster  to  Sir  H.  Bruce  for  these  cottages. 

Afunster. — The  next  cottages  we  visited  were  those 
built  by  Mr.  Mahony  at  Dromore,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  in  the  province  of  Munster. 

These  cottages,  being  built  on  Mr.  Tail's  system  of 
concrete  work,  present  features  of  much  interest. 

The  accommodation  afforded  consists  of  a  kitchen 
with  no  back  door  or  scullery,  two  bedrooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  one  bedroom  upstairs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  being  very  cold  and  draughty,  which  is 
increased  by  the  fact  of  its  being  open  up  to  the  roof, 
and  barely  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for 
shelves,  cupboards,  Sec,  only  one  cupboard  being  given, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  put  up  shelves, 
as  he  cannot  drive  in  nails  or  holdfasts  into  concrete 
work. 

The  partitions  between  the  kitchen  and  bedrooms, 
and  also  between  the  bedrooms,  arc  formed  of  i.1,  inch 
boards  ploughed  and  tongued  and  placed  on  end. 
These  boards  have  shrunk  very  much  and  the  joints 
are  rather  open,  and  although  neat  when  first  put  up, 
we  do  not  think  they  make  as  good  a  partition  as  con- 
crete or  bricks,  or  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  difference 


in  cost  is  but  slightly,  if  anything,  in  their  favour. 
The  upstairs  bedrooms  are  lighted  by  skylights. 

In  the  first  four  cottages  we  saw  the  slating  is  open, 
or  three  quarter  slating,  there  being  a  vacancy  left  in 
the  rows  between  the  slates  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
width  of  the  slates,  and  effecting  a  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  slates  used  to  nearly  that  amount.  We 
cannot  approve  of  this  for  roofs  of  dwelling-houses, 
although  every  care  has  been  taken,  by  using  cement 
under  the  covering  slate  and  before  the  rendering,  to 
prevent  in-draft;  still  we  think  it  a  cold  roof,  as  well 
as  being  liable  to  other  objections.  The  whole  roof 
has  been  lined  under  the  rafters  with  half-inch  boards, 
joints  covered  with  chamfered  slips.  This  gives  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  roof,  but  we  do  not  think  it  so  warm 
as  lath  and  plaster,  and  as  the  floor  of  the  upstairs  bed- 
room is  only  2  feet  from  the  spring  of  the  roof,  this  is 
of  much  importance. 

The  arrangements  of  the  back  yard  are  good. 
Moule's  earth-closets  have  been  introduced. 

We  think  Mr.  Mahony  is  entitled  to  the  gold  medal 
for  the  province  of  Munster  for  the  cottages  built  in 
1S72-3. 

Leinster. — We  award  the  Leinster  challenge  cup  to 
Mr.  Tottenham  for  his  cottages,  as,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  we  consider  them  the  most  commodious 
and  the  best  dwellings  suitable  for  the  occupation  of 
agricultural  labourers  or  farm  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Mahony  has  now  been  working  Mr.  Tail's 
apparatus  for  about  two  years,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  concrete  as  a  building  material.  In  combination  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  seven  or  eight  of  sand,  the  result 
was  a  wall  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  strength. 

Pit  gravel,  or  gravel  with  the  smallest  particle  of 
clay  or  dirt  in  it,  is  totally  unfit  for  concrete. 

From  calculations  made,  Mr,  M'Clure  says  he  found 
the  cost  of  a  perch  of  wall,  of  i6£  feet  by  1  foot  by 
9  inches,  to  be  6s.  From  Report  by  H.  J.  MaeFarlane 
and  Dawson  A.  Milward,  to  the  Agriciillural  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Ireland. 


%ht  Wak's  »rh. 


Ross  :    June  24. — Last   week   we   were 
sowing    common    Turnips   and    hoeing 


Wester 
occupied    i 

Swedes.  Never  did  we  observe  the  Swedes  come 
away  more  regularly  or  rapidly.  Should  the  weather 
continue  fine,  our  Swedes — some  30  acres — might  all 
be  hoed  this  month.  With  the  genial  weather  and 
abundant  showers  everything  is  growing  unusually  fast, 
and  there  is  now  to  be  abundance  of  straw.  This 
morning  we  are  unwillingly  stopped  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely  :  June  28. — Some  cloud 
and  wind  part  of  the  week,  but  scarcely  any  rain. 
The  high  temperature  of  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  considerably  reduced  about  the  middle  of  it. 
Wheat  getting  well  into  ear  and  flowering  favourably; 
Beet  crops  require  a  continuance  of  fine  weather — heavy 
rainswould  do  much  mischief.  Turning  and  carting  hay, 
hoeing  and  singling  Mangels  and  Kohl  Rabi.  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Isle  of  Ely  Agricultural  Show  held 
here  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  with  good  success. 
A.  S.  R. 

East  Lothian  :  June  30. — During  the  last  week 
we  have  had  tremendous  winds  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  which  seriously  retarded  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tation. Potatos  were  a  good  deal  blackened,  and 
Turnips  suffered  much ;  happily,  however,  on  the 
28th  all  was  followed  with  an  abundant  fall  of  rain 
and  moderately  warm  weather.  The  former  we  can 
now  dispense  with  for  some  time,  but  the  latter  is 
much  needed.  We  have  at  the  present  the  nasty  thick 
foggy  weather  which  is  so  much  dreaded  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  Wheat  is  passing  through  one  of  its 
most  critical  stages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  con- 
tinue long,  as  the  Wheat  is  now  in  bloom,  and  will  be 
for  14  days  to  come.  Hay  is  cutting  up  badly,  but 
with  the  late  rain  a  good  second  crop  may  be  got. 
Turnips  are  now  all  brairded,  but  were  doing  little  until 
rain  came.  Oats  and  Barley  are  fast  coming  into  ear ; 
the  former  crop  will  be  too  strong  in  many  places, 
the  fine  bloom  last  year  telling  on  the  crop  following 
it.  Work  done,  singling  Turnips  and  horsc-hoeing 
same  ;  work  to  be  done,  the  same.  Women  from  the 
towns  are  getting  2Ij.  per  week  to  hoe  Turnips  and 
Potatos,  regular  farm  hands  from  u.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  day.  The  first  wage  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  tenants 
offering  for  farms  at  the  present  time.  //.  B. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  June  30. — The  rainfall 
of  the  month  is  1  \  inch,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  growth  if  it  were  not  for  these  withering  winds  that 
have  been  blowing  from  westerly  points  ;  now  it  is 
settled  down  into  N.  and  E.,  and  things  look  like 
growing.  Swedes  brairded  without  a  check  from  the 
enemy,  and  are  now  mostly  singled.  Later  sowings  of 
Turnips,  having  been  put  in  very  dry,  are  somewhat 
irregular  on  cloddy  land.  Mangels  and  Potatos  seem 
to  agree  that  the  season  is  favourable  for  green  crops. 
The  flea  has  appeared  at  last,  to  eat  up  our  headrigs 
and  odds  and  ends,  and  welcome,  for  it  will  enable  us 
to  sow  a  little  Rape  for  the  exorbitant  stock  of  hares 
that  now  infest  the  country.  Election  promises  of 
ground  game  only  benefit  individuals.     The   remedy 


must  be  more  sweeping.  Lambs  want  a  change 
of  pasture  as  soon  as  possible  after  weaning, 
but  foggage  will  be  scarce  and  poor— so  little  ground  is 
reserved  for  hay,  and  so  little  Clover  in  the  bottom. 
Our  last  sown  Wheat  is  very  thin  and  full  of  weeds, 
and  although  the  May  Barley  came  with  a  rush,  the 
drought  has  checked  it.  Otherwise,  the  crops  might 
have  looked  well  had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  yellow  Mustard  all  over  the  country— at 
least  among  Wheat  and  Oats.  This  may  be  expected 
in  a  cold  spring,  but  no  one  ever  saw  it  so  bad.  We 
pulled  an  acre  or  two  at  enormous  expense,  and  more 
recently  switched  a  30-acre  field  with  terrible  trampling, 
and  we  fear  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Patience,  and  we  may  yet  catch  some  seed.  One  fact 
for  Smith,  against  Evershed  :  Land  newly  drained  is  at 
first  made  poorer  by  the  bringing  up  of  much  subsoil,  and 
yet  over  every  drain,  and  just  about  a  foot  wide,  there 
is  to  be  seen  a  rich  strip  of  corn,  showing  that  depth 
of  cultivation  is  able  to  restore  the  balance.    J.  T. 

East  Essex  :  July  1.— On  Sunday  evening  and 
during  the  night  we  had  the  finest  rain  that  has  fallen 
since  the  spring  corn  was  put  in.  It  was  much  needed. 
Without  rain  the  late  Barleys  would  have  been  a 
wretched  crop,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  has 
come  in  time  to  save  them.  All  crops,  excepting  the 
Wheat  on  heavy  land,  were  suffering  from  the  drought. 
The  common  opinion  amongst  experienced  farmers  is 
that  we  cannot  have  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  average 
general  crop  in  this  district.  The  Wheats  are  thin  and 
light  as  a  rule,  only  the  forward  Barley  is  at  all  stout ; 
and  Oats  are  short  and  light.  Beans  and  Peas  vary 
considerably,  but  on  the  whole  are  less  promising  than 
usually.  This  at  least  is  certain— we  cannot  have 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  usual  bulk  of  straw.  The 
yield  may  be  better  than  it  is  expected  to  be,  but  this 
is  especially  unlikely  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  so  much  of 
it  having  been  sown  in  February  and  March.  A  large 
acreage  of  Clover  was  cut  when  the  rain  came,  but 
where  it  had  not  been  turned  it  will  not  be  seriously 
injured  if  the  weather  keeps  fine,  as  it  is  to-day. 
Farmers  who  cut  early  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
their  crops  up  in  fine  condition.  There  is  a  large 
breadth  of  Clover,  and  the  crop  is  nearly  an  average 
one.  _    Meadow  grass  is  light.  B. 

Tiptree  :  July  1. — Two  hours  of  tropical  down- 
pour, and  a  drizzling  24  hours  to  follow,  coming  after 
16  weeks  of  nearly  continuous  dry  weather,  has  already 
produced  almost  a  magical  effect  on  the  thirsty  crops. 
No  doubt,  judging  by  their  suddenly  improved  ap- 
pearance, that  their  millions  of  new  spongioles,  thirsty 
in  the  extreme,  have  at  once  appropriated  abundantly 
the  newly-moistened  elements  of  nutrition,  which, 
without  water,  were  unavailable  to  or  by  the  plants. 
Spring-sown  Wheats  (January  and  February)  are 
especially  benefited,  for  they  were  coming  to  a  stand- 
still. Peas,  Beans,  Barley,  and  Oats  are  now  safe.  A 
part  of  my  Clover  crop  was  in  stack,  the  remainder  in 
cock — rather  wet.  Mangel,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Potatos 
now  look  very  promising.  If  this  rain  hasbeen  general, 
its  influence  on  the  crops  must  be  immense.  Stock 
breeders  and  owners  were  beginning  to  get  short  of 
feed  ;  this  rain  will  remove  the  difficulty.  J.  J.  Mechi. 
Dorsetshire  :  July  1. — On  Sunday  last  we  had  a 
welcome  and  copious  fall  of  rain,  which  has  set  every- 
thing growing  with  wonderful  activity.  Wheat  is  look- 
ing very  well  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinued dry  weather  Barley  has  come  off  very  badly,  but 
what  is  up  is  doing  well.  The  principal  work  of  this 
week  consists  of  haymaking,  sowing  Swedes  and 
Turnips  and  hoeing  Mangel.  The  rain  will  enable  us 
to  get  the  Turnip  seed  in  just  as  it  should  be,  and,  in 
fact,  rain  was  never  more  welcome  than  that  which  fell 
the  day  before  yesterday.  J.  B.  C. 

West  Gloucester:  July  1.— The  bulk  of  the 
Clover  hay  is  now  secured.  The  weather  upon  the 
whole  has  been  favourable  for  making.  The  crop  is 
various,  some  being  very  heavy  and  some  rather  light. 
The  meadow  hay  harvest  is  now  general.  The  crop  of 
this,  too,  is  various.  On  very  good  land  very  good 
crops  are  being  cut,  but  on  middling  soils  the  crop  is 
below  an  average.  Wheat  is  in  full  ear,  and  judging 
from  its  present  appearance  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
yield  will  not  exceed  last  year's.  The  straw  will  not 
be  an  average  length.  Oats,  Barley,  and  Peas  look 
well.  Swedes  and  Mangels  have  brairded  well.  Most 
of  ours  are  singled  out  and  receiving  the  second  hoeing. 
Some  fields  around  us  have  suffered,  much  from  the 
ravages  of  the  fly. 


Miscellaneous. 

Legislation  on  Cattle  Disease. — Mr.  Baldwin, 
of  Glasnevin,  referring  in  the  Irish  Femur's  Gazelle  to 
the  evidence  which  he  had  given  on  the  subject  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  says  :  — 

"  The  great  medium  through  which  the  disease  is 
propagated  is  the  movement  of  the  animals  themselves? 
Is  it  not  equally  plain  that  the  only  hope  we  have  of 
effectually  getting  rid  of  the  disease  is  the  stoppage  of  the 
movement  of  the^e  animals? 

"  the  graziers  of  Ireland  are  a  numerous  and  important 
class.  I  should  be  sorry  to  cause  them  any  inconvenience 
or  loss.  They  carry  on  thi-ir  business  something  in  this 
fashion  :— A  number  of  beasts  is  put  on  the  land,  say  in 
October,  in  proportions  varying  from  one  beast  per  Irish 
acre  to  40  beasts  per  ico  acres.  Another  draft,  number- 
ing in  round  numbers  a  third  of  the  whole,  is  put  on  in 
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April  and  May  to  eat  down  the  grass.  Now,  my  proposal 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  this  part  of  the 
business;  and  the  only  difficulty  to  be  provided  for  is  the 
purchase  of  the  remaining,  or  third.,  draft.  Now,  I  con- 
tend that  this  difficulty  can  be  met  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested,  and  that  the  advantages  to  stock-owners  and 
to  society  at  large  will  be  incomparably  great,  as  com- 
pared with  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from  the 
restrictions  I  would  impose. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments have  failed.  They  are  found  to  be  very  vexatious, 
without  being  efficacious.  In  the  face  of  all  these  regula- 
tions we  have  the  broad  fact  that  the  disease  was  more 
prevalent  in  1S72  than  it  was  before.  Inspection  at  the 
ports  without  quarantine  would  be  comparatively  useless  ; 
and  quarantine  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all 
Irish  cattle  found  affected  with  the  disease,  on  arriving  in 
England  should  be  confiscated.  I  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  gentleman  who 
made  this  proposal  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not  reflect 
on  what  its  consequences  would  be  if  carried  into  effect. 
Take  a  case  in  point.  A  grazier  sends  a  lot  of  cattle  from 
his  land  for  shipment  to  England.  There  is  no  disease 
on  his  farm  ;  but  in  transit  they  contract  the  disease,  and 
on  landing  in  England  it  manifests  itself;  and  he,  for  no 
fault  of  his,  must  submit  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole 
lot.  The  proceeding  would  be  unsound  in  principle, 
most  unjust  to  the  individual,  and  most  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  the  Irish  cattle  trade. 

"  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  way  my 
scheme  has  been  received.  I  stated  that  the  landed  gentry 
and  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  had  suffered  such  an  enor- 
mous loss  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  last  year  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  severe  measure  which 
would  offer  a  prospect  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  loss.  They  feel  that  they  are  liable  to  have  the  disease 
every  year,  unless  some  such  means  be  devised.  You 
have  had  evidence  which  proves  that  the  loss  was  very  great 
in  1872.  The  official  figures  are  alarming  enough,  and 
yet  it  is  admitted  they  do  not  fully  represent  the  evil. 
Mr.  Garnett,  an  extensive  grazier,  admits  that  the  extent  of 
the  loss  caused  by  the  disease  last  year  was  very  great ; 
yet  he  is  opposed  to  all  restrictions. 

"  Graziers — that  is,  men  who  hold  fatting  land — have  a 
less  interest  in  the  imposition  of  restrictions  than  any 
other  class.  Their  business  is  very  simple  :  it  consists  in 
buying  store  stock  and  fatting  them.  Of  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  store  cattle  suffer  least  from  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. A  grazier  may  even  find  it  to  his  interest  to  buy 
animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  may 
get  them  at  a  figure  below  their  value.  The  farmer  or 
store  stock  owner  takes  a  lot  of  healthy  cattle  to  a  fair, 
and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  bringing  home  infection  to  the 
rest  of  his  stock  he  often  sells  to  the  grazier  at  a  sacrifice. 
I  witnessed  several  examples  of  this  at  the  great  fair  of 
Ballinasloe  last  year.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  same 
thing  in  other  fairs.  The  grazier  gains  a  certain  sum  ; 
thefarmer  loses.  If  the  cattle  should  catch  the  disease, 
the  grazier  will  not  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  bar- 
gain ;  but  he  will  not  necessarily  suffer  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  lost  by  the  farmer.  The  nation  loses  to  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  of  animal  substance  produced  by 
the  disease. 

"  But  while  graziers  may  occasionally  gain  a  little  in 
this  way,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact  that,  as  a 
class,  they  lose  by  foot-and-mouth  disease,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  dairy  farmers. 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  all  graziers  would  support  my 
suggestion  for  dealing  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  I  am 
glad  to  find,  however,  that  there  are  men  among  them 
who  go  with  me.  My  plan  has  also  been  received  very 
favourably  by  intelligent  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

"  I  select  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me 
with  letters  expressing  approval  of  my  plan  the  following : 
— Mr.  Joseph  Cuffe,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  respect- 
able, and  intelligent  cattle  salesmen  of  Dublin.  He  and 
his  brother  graze  extensively.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to 
close  fairs  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  store  stock  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  He  has  a  large 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  question,  and  is  eminently  a 
representative  man. 

"  My  second  witness  is  Mr.  John  Downing,  of  Ashfield, 
Fermoy,  who  has  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Shorthorns  in 
Ireland.  He  knows  the  enormous  losses  which  foot-and 
mouth  disease  has  imposed  on  Shorthorn  breeders  ;  and 
he  is  prepared  to  bear  any  restriction  which  would  protect 
his  valuable  animals  from  the  same  calamity.  He  repre- 
sents a  class  who  are  public  benefactors.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  of  great  enterprise. 

"  My  third  witness  is  Mr.  James  Byrne,  J. P.,  Walls- 
town  Castle,  Shanballymore,  an  eminently  representative 
man.  He  is  a  bona  fide  tenant-farmer.  He  got  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  chiefly,  as  I  believe,  in  consideration 
of  his  great  intelligence  as  a  farmer.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and 
of  the  Cork  Farmers'  Club.  At  a  conference  of  the  Irish 
Farmers'  Clubs  recently  held  in  Dublin  he  was  appointed 
chairman.  He  is  eminently  a  representative  witness,  and 
he  voluntarily  writes  to  say  he  approves  of  my  proposed 
suggestions  for  scheme  of  dealing  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  with  the  qualification  that  he  would  not  commence 
as  early  as  I  suggest. 

"  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  as  an  objection  to  my 
proposed  enactment  that  it  would  require  a  large  staff, 
and  thus  involve  a  heavy  public  outlay.  On  further  ex- 
amination, however,  the  objection  will  disappear.  For, 
while  during  the  period  ot  say  four  months  we  are 
dealing  with  the  disease  now  existing  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  into  active  operation  the  con- 
stabulary, and  to  appoint  a  number  of  cattle  diseases 
inspectors  ;  yet  this  would  be  temporary.  As  soon  as  the 
disease  shall  have  died  out,  a  small  permanent  staff  would 
be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  police,  to  stamp  out 
any  outbreak  of  it  which  may  appear.  If  means  be  not 
adopted  for  killing  out  the  disease,  I  take  it  that  it  will 
be  proposed  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  present  staff, 
and  endeavour  to  render  the  present  arrangements  more 
effective.     In  this  way  a  very  expensive  permanent  staff 


would  be  appointed,  which  would  not  even  profess  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  disease. 

"  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  as  I  propose  for  a  limited  period  is  not  only  the 
best  means  of  stamping  out  the  disease,  but  is  also  the 
system  which  would  involve  the  least  expense. 

"You  may  appoint  30  veterinary  surgeons  as  inspectors 
at  the  ports  and  elsewhere,  without  any  perceptible  benefit. 
You  may  permanently  increase  the  cost  of  the  Irish 
veterinary  department  from  ^1600  to  £16,000  a  year 
without  effecting  any  corresponding  amount  of  public 
good." 

Very  Good  Butter. —Very  good  butter,  it  is 
stated,  is  prepared  now  by  a  butter  manufactory  at 
New  York,  according  to  the  following  process  : — 
Agents  are  employed  to  visit  slaughter-houses,  and 
buy  up  all  the  beef  suet.  This  is  carted  to  the  factory 
and  cleansed.  Then  it  is  put  into  meat  choppers  and 
minced  fine.  It  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  boiler  with 
as  much  water  in  bulk  as  itself.  A  steam-pipe  is  in- 
troduced among  the  particles  of  suet,  and  they  are 
melted.  The  refuse  of  the  membrane  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  the  oily  substance  floats,  and  is 
removed.  This  consists  of  butter  matter  and  stearine. 
A  temperature  of  So0  melts  the  former,  and  leaves  the 
stearine  at  the  bottom.  The  butter  matter  or  cream  is 
drawn  off;  about  13  per  cent,  of  fresh  milk  is  added, 
and  the  necessary  salt,  and  the  whole  is  churned  for 
10  or  15  minutes.  The  result  is,  Orange  County 
butter  at  about  one-half  the  usual  cost.  The  stearine 
is  sold  at  12  cents  per  lb.  to  the  candlemaker,  and 
the  refuse  at  7  cents  per  lb.  to  the  manufacturer  of  food 
for  cattle.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dols. 
[Oh  !]  has  been  organised  for  the  manufacture 
of  butier  by  this  method,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
dividends  will  amount  to  100  per  cent.  In  the  mean- 
time a  chemist  in  France  is  reported  to  have  made 
milk  from  grass,  but  as  the  milk  thus  made  is  much 
more  costly  than  old-fashioned  milk,  his  discovery  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  profitable  as  that  of  the  butter 
manufacturers.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

To  Manure  Glass  Land  :  Constant  Reader.  It  is  the 
best  plan  to  put  well  rotted  farmyard  manure  upon 
grass  land  with  the  first  wet  weather  of  autumn. 
The  grass  should  be  well  fed  down,  and  the  manure 
spread  by  the  chain  harrow. 


arhets, 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  June  30. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 
was  very  small,  and  realised  the  prices  of  this  day  week. 
There  was  a  moderate  attendance,  and  the  demand  for 
foreign  was  confined  to  needy  purchasers,  at  late  rates. 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  brought  extreme  prices.  Oats 
being  very  scarce  were  rather  dearer.  Flour  steady, 
without  change  in  value. 

Price  ter  imperial  Quarter.      \s.     sA 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  45— 61  Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 55 — 63 

—  Talavera  ,57—68 

—  Norfolk     j     —      Red 

—  Foreign    54 — 72 

BARLEY,grind&dist.f32xt034*..Chev.|     —      Malting.. 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  .. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   1 21 — 24  j 

—  Scotchand  Lincolnshire. .Potato'26—28'Feed  .... 

—  Irish PotatoJ     —     [Feed 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew'22 — 25  Feed   

Rvk i3"—33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan 29*.  to  36s. . .  Tick  45— 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s...  Winds!     —    :Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian. 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  41—44  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  35J.  to  37J Grey  35—37  Foreign  . . 

Maize |    —     Foreign.. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreien per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  July  2. 
With  a  poor  attendance  of  buyers,  very  little  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  quotations  remained  without 
appreciable  change.  English  Wheat,  the  show  of  which 
was  small,  met  with  a  quiet  sale,  and  realised  Monday's 
currencies.  Foreign  Wheat  also  was  dealt  in  to  a  very 
moderate  extent,  on  former  terms.  The  Barley  trade  was 
inactive,  and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing recent  rates.  Malt  sold  slowly,  and  inferior  descrip- 
tions were  in  some  instances  slightly  easier.  Oats  were 
steady,  both  in  value  and  demand  ;  the  supplies  on  offer 
were  moderate.  Maize,  Beans1  and  Peas  were  taken  off 
with  caution,  at  previous  values.'  In  Flour  purchases  were 
effected  quietly,  and  no  alteration  took  place  in  prices. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


38-48 
35—54 


45-48 
34—36 

43 
33—4° 
'8-34 

40—42 

75 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch. . 

Irish        .- 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
2x8 

12,310 

Qrs. 
90 

8050 

Qrs. 
108 

7820 

Sacks. 

(    1950 

i    2650  brls. 

12,528 

8140 

7928 

to  31/.  for  red  descriptions  since  this  day  week.  Flour 
dull,  and  previous  prices  hardly  obtainable.  Egyptian 
Beans  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  stock 
in  first  hands,  Indian  Corn  again  dearer  ;  old  mixed 
American  2js.  6d.  to  28.;. ;  dry  new,  27J.  3^.  to  27s.  6d. 
per  480  lb. 

AVERAGES. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

May  24  .. 

—  31  •• 
June     7  .. 

—  14  .. 

—  21  . . 

—  28  .. 

sdsiod 

57  5 

58  8 
58    4 
58  10 
58    8 

38s  4ti 

37  1 

38  2 

35  4 
38     9 

36  8 

25*  5<< 
26  11 

26  2 

27  8 
26    8 
25  11 

Average 

58    2 

37     S 

26    6 

HA  Y, — Per  Load  of  ^6  Trusses, 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  July  : 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  925.  toioox. 

Inferior  Clover    ..   705.  to    90J 

Inferior  do 60        80 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —           — 

New  do.  . .         . .   76           90 

Inferior  do —        — 

Straw         ..          ..40           44 

Superior  Clover     ..105      n<; 

Joshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  July  1. 

Fine  Meadow  Hay    7os.to  84$. 

Prime  old  Clover. .  805. to    98$. 

Inferior  do 45         60 

Inferior  do.  do.     ..50         70 

Prime  New  Hay  ..  —         — 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . .     —       — 

New  Clover  ..     . .     —       — 

Inferior  do —        — 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,   June  30. 

We  have  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
Beasts,  in  consequence  of  those  imported  from  Tonning 
coming  here  instead  of  to  Deptford.  The  supply  of 
English  is  not  large,  and  choicest  qualities  are  not  much 
lower  than  last  Monday.  There  are  a  few  more  Sheep, 
but  the  excess  is  entirely  in  foreign  ;  choicest  qualities 
cannot  be  quoted  lower,  although  a  dull  sale.  Heavy  fat 
Sheep  are  with  difficulty  disposed  of,  at  rather  less  money. 
There  is  a  demand  for  choice  Lambs  and  Calves,  at  fully 
late  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2220  Beasts, 
14,755  Sheep,  and  400  Calves  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
there  are  1470  Beasts  ;  and  690  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  ,  s.  d.    !.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools      ..  to  .. 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    2to6    4  !  Do.  Shorn  . .     5  10—6    2 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     6     o — 6     2  j  Ewes  &  2d  quality       . .  —  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts      5    2—5    6  '  Do.  Shorn  . .     5    a — 5    6 

Best    Downs   and  I  Lambs      . .         . .     7    tj— 8    6 

Half-breds  ..  ..  —  ..  Calves  ..  ..4  8-6  4 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6    4-6    6 !  Pigs  ..         ..     4    0—5    4 

Beasts,  4380  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,760  ;  Calves,  435  ;  Pigs,  50. 

Thursday,  July  3. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  very  much  smaller 
than  on  last  Thursday,  and  there  are  not  quite  so  many 
foreign  ;  however,  we  cannot  on  the  average  quote  higher 
than  on  Monday ;  the  average  quality  is  very  inferior. 
The  supply  of  English  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  but  of  foreign  larger;  trade  is  dull,  at  Monday's 
quotations.  Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are  readily  dis- 
posed of,  at  fully  late  rates  ;  trade  is  very  heavy  for  other 
kinds.  There  are  97  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  dull, 
with  very  little  alteration  in  price.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  430  Beasts,  5050  Sheep,  and  790  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


2to6 
10 — 6 
2—5 


Best      Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs      ■*■ 

Calves 

Pigs 


5  10—6 

5  °— 5 
7  6-8 
4  8-6 
-S 


Beasts,  970  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,800  ;  Calves,  870  ;  Pigs,  25. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  July  3. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       151.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..     *   ..         ••     13**         •> 

Small  Pork,  5*.  od.  to  5.1.    Ad.  ;  Large  Pork,  41.    6d.  to 
$s.  ad.  per  8  lb. 


SEED  MARKET. 


The  weather  has  altered  since  last  week,  and  the  copious 
showers  have  prepared  the  land  for  sowing  Mustard, 
Turnip,  and  Rape  seed.  This  gives  a  slightly  increased 
demand  for  those  seeds,  which  are  in  improved  request,  at 
prices  unobtainable  previously.  We  have  no  new  seeds  at 
market  yet,  but  a  few  speculative  purchases  have  been 
made  of  Italian  and  Trifolium  for  July  and  August 
deliveries,  at  prices  slightly  in  advance  of  last  year.  In 
Clover  nothing  passing.  Hemp  and  Canary  unchanged  ; 
other  articles  in  slow  request,  at  unaltered  rates. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH   WOOL. 


Liverpool,  July  r. — Only  a  moderate  business  was 
done  in  Wheat,  and  prices  were  the  turn  easier  than  on 
Friday,  making  a  reduction  of  id.  to  2d.  for  white,  and  zd. 


The  new  clip  is  coming  to  hand  freely  at  the  various 
local  fairs,  and  as  buyers  continue  to  act  with  the  utmost 
reserve  prices  are  generally  somewhat  weaker,  and  we 
now  fear  are  likely  to  continue  so  until  they  reach  a  price 
which  will  induce  dealers  and  consumers  to  stock  up, 
when  a  rally  will  no  doubt  take  place. 

COALS.— 'July  2. 
Hastings  Hartley,  29*.  Ui  East  Wylam,  29,  ;    Walls 
End  Tunltall,  3u.  3d.  ;  Walls  End  Tees,  33'-  3<^ 
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EADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 

ing  Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


CARSONS'     PAINT. 

PATRONISED     BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 

Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 

irasters,  &\,  &c, 

Is  extensively  nscd  fur  all  kinrts  nf 

ouT-DObR  -woiflik:, 

It  ia  eBpeciallv  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  G0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON',     E.G. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c„    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

S3S-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


J.     &  F.    Howard 

WILL    WORK    THEIR    NEW    SYSTEM    OF 

STEAM    CULTIVATION 

On  the  FARM  of  MR.  JOHN  HODSMAN,  ANLABY,  on  JULY  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 


THEY  WILL  ALSO  EXHIBIT  ON  THEIR  STAND,  No.  79, 

•ONE     OF    THE     LARGEST     COLLECTIONS 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY 

IN  THE  SHOWYARD. 


The  "Archimedean"  American  Lawn  Mowers. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  "Archimedean"  Lawn  Mowers  during  the  present  season  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  many  intending  purchasers  have  been  unable  to  procure  these  Machines.  The  Manufacturers 
now  beg  to  state  that,  having  added  largely  to  their  manufacturing  premises,  they  are  able  to  execute  all  orders  without  delay. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging, 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPT- 
ED for  CUTTING 
SLOPES,  STEEP 

EMBANKMENTS, 
UNDER  SHRUBS, 
and  CLOSE  UP  TO 
TREES,  &c. 


!  Mower  as  sent  out  with- 
out Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with  Grass 

Sox.      Sent  out   when 

specially  ordered. 


EXTREMELY  LIGHT  in 
DRAUGHT,  SIMPLE 
in  CONSTRUCTION, 
WELL  MADE,  and 
NOT  LIKELY  to 
GET  OUT  of 
ORDER. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain 
the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  (even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect  the  cuttings,  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 

THE  MOWER   IS  WARRANTED~TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

( '  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours. " — Vide  "  The  Field."        |      "The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower  |      "We  fed  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
"  Remarkably    easy    to    work," —  Vide    "  Gardeners'    ever  used." — Vide  "  Gardeners    Chronicle."  one  of  ihe  best  Mowerswe  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 

Magazine,"  I  with." — Vide  " Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  &  CO,,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


Selling  f 

AgentSI    WALTER  CARSON  AN 


,  #  — —  /  I  u 

JOHN   (i.   ROLLINS  AND  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,   Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C;  I  Selling 

L>  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.    I  Agents 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST   FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 
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COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's   Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,  '  MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  e*recied 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  irom  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


&£-*>« 


gjfBfv 


0--i 


fcfc 


FULL.  PARTICULARS 
JMUWJSEHAJDOhUa. 
^APPLICATION  TO/?. 


HAVE  J?R0V£D  TO  BE  THEBESI^s 
AMD  MaVeqa  WED- 
OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  Stsl  ALL 
CASES  OF  COMPETITION 


5HITHriBi&  IROM  WRKS 
54355.  BliACKFRIftRS  fl? 


IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT   "  SILENS  MESSOR" 


Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLI 
The  Winner  of  Every  Prh 

The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS  and  wet  as  well  as  dry, 
advantages  which  no  other  Lawn 
Mowers  possess.  They  are  the 
only  Lawn  Mowers  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  Royal 
Gardens,    and    in    most    of    the 


NG,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
■e  in  all  cases  of  Competition. 

principal     Gardens     and     Paries 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.  B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workm 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S   PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


y*—5*^^  QIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
■  M  <9t]&\G3TC^  ^  for  the  MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
bSJ&I  jOWnPninKn  and  Portable, 


Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 


HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
.egent    Qi 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


Street,     Recent    Quadrant,    W. 


,    Ho 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horiey 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


WH.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 
•    Fmsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  i2t,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  Riven  on  application  for  i.KLIlNHuuSES  and  CuN- 
SER  VA  TORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—*,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

tt  11       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       . .         ..70 

6  feet   „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglased        so 

11  11  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    o 


saHi 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


SUITABLE 

FOR 

HAND 


HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 

FREE 
on  application. 


THOMAS     GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;    54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  without  damage  or 
breakage  oi  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  Grand  National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 

London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  AND  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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JAMES    WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  Londjn,  S.E. 


QAA    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/£\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 

First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  faTour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,   containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with   the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  WM.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 

AXTON'S      STRAWBERRY      CRINOLINE.— 

The  Strawberry  Crinoline  is  in  the  form  of  a  table,  made  in 
halves,  so  as  to  be  used  without  disturbing  the  plant.  It  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  stands  4  inches  above  the  ground,  galvanized.  Its 
use  is  to  preserve  Strawberries  from  slugs,  contact  with  the  soil, 
superfluous  moisture,  and  other  nuisances.  They  are  considered  to 
last  10  years  at  least  with  care. 


Price  per  Gross,  £4. 

The  Strawberry  Crinolines  are  declared  by  all  who  use  them  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean  and  assisting  its  growth. 
For  particulars  see  Illustrated  Catalogues,  and  Testimonials  sent  to 
us  by  our  Patrons  last  year. 

"  Buntings,  Uxbridge,  May  13,  1872. 

"Mr.  Clark  Thornhill  will   thank  Mr.  Holliday  to  send  him    two 

frosa  more  of  his  Strawberry  Crinolines.     Those  Mr.  Clark  Thornhill 
as  had  in  use  lor  the  last  two  years  have  been  most  efficient   in 
helping  to  ripen  and  preserve  the  fruit  from  slugs  and  rain-splashes." 

The  contrivance  is  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  after  testing 
them  for  one  season  in  hi3  own  gardens,  "  Rock  Hills,"  gave  his 
approval  of  their  usefulness.  The  right  to  Manufacture  them  was 
transferred  to  R.  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wire  Worker.aA,  Portobello 
Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W. 

Every  description  of  Wircwork  for  Gardens,  Conservatories,  &c. 


To  Gardeners,  Farmers,  &c. 

UNDER  THE  jfe    *£??    %  PATRONAGE  OF 

H.  R.  H.      THE      Sfe^p^X    PRINCE  OF  WALES 


HE       PATENT      VERMIN        ASPHYXIATOR 

and  UNIVERSAL  FUMIGATOR. 


T 


Gardeners  will  find  this  Machine  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
Fumigator  yet  produced  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries, 
&c. 

It  will  fill  a  house  in  half  the  usual  time,  and  with  an  expenditure 
ofhalfthe  usual  quantity  ofTobacco  Paper.  The  Fumigation  can 
be  carried  on  without  discomfort  to  the  operator,  an  the  Machine 
may  be  placed  outside  the  house,  while  the  flexible  tubing  affords  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  smoke  in  any  required  direction. 

Rats,  Mice,  and  all  Vermin  in  holes,  noxious  Insects,  Wasps'  Nests, 
&c,  can  be  easily  and  effectually  destroyed  by  the  Asphyxiator, 
which  is  simple,  handy  and  durable,  and  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet,  containing  List  of  Agents,  Prices,  Full 
Instructions  and  Testimonials,  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Manufacturers. 

JOHN  WATTS  and  CO.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK     BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN   BEES,   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETTITT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  beil-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto    . .     o  10  6 

The     LIGURIAN     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

genuine  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

supply    Italian   Queen,   in   the 

Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 

^m  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  lor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.       By     A. 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  ^d. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


c 


OLEMAN         and  MORTON' 

HAND  WATER-CART  and  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


For  Use  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens  and  Grounds. 
The   delivery  valve  can   be  worked   at   the  outlet   when   filling    a 
watering  pot.      It  holds  -35  gallons.      The  Spreader,  for  watering 
lawns,  &c,  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Frice,  with  Spreader  ..         ..         ..         £0    o    o 

Price,  fitted  with  Garden  Engine 800 

PRIZE  WATER  and  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application  at  the 

London  Road  Ironworks,  Chelmsford. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Light. 


d. 

3* 

4 

4? 

9. 


d. 
4 

o 

9| 


Strong.      Extra  Strong. 


d. 

5:1 

5| 

7h 

3 

5 


d. 

6t 
7k 
9 


100   yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock— 12, 18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches- 

,   All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
%_?  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues   of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1  H  E    above    and    many    other     PATTERNS 

arc  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  aa 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c„  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

friars,  SE.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  NAM  ENTAL  PA V  I N G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths.  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds. 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  r?j.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANK.EY,    Bulwell    Potterv, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  gcod  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  freet  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr,  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  o) 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankcy,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fflte,  Nottingham,  August,  1866 ;  also.  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Snows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  i», 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


M 
S 


ISS    BRADDON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

TRANGERS    aud    PILGRIMS.      A    Novel. 


THE  SIX  of  SPADES.      A  Book  about  the  Garden 
and  the  Gardener.     By  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  Author  of  "  A  Book 
about  Roses,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  BOOK   ABOUT   ROSES:    How   to  Grow  and 
Show  Them.  ByS.  Reynolds  Hole,  Author  of  "  A  Little  Tour 
in  Ireland."     Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  7*.  6d. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


HE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
_     FLOWERS.      Ey  the    Rev.    John    Fountains.   Southacre, 

Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 

and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 

purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 
Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  v;  Horticultttrt  Office, 

I7t,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    18.11— 
i8«,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.    Trice  /to  tor. 

ALPHA,  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

GRICULTiJraU- IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Uailey  Denton,  C  F.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company). — UMIER-DRAINAGE, 
IS  6.1  :  ROAD  MAKING  (7ouni.il  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6r.):  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  iScurtial  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  Or);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  v.  INTFKMIl  It.NT  FILTRATION 
-Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  II.  6.1.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  ,(  6,1;  FARM  llnMESTEADS  (Digest),  us.  6,1. 
Also  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  BAILEY  Denton, 
Jun    is  E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


THE 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


4i,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C 
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NOW  READY, 
CRACEOFT'S  INVESTMENT  TRACTS. 


CRACROFTS   TRUSTEES'   GUIDE, 

Being  a  Synopsis  of  the  powers  of  Investment  ordinarily 
given  to  Trustees,  with  General  Directions  and  Tables  of 
Securities.     Price  i*.,  by  Post,  is.  $d. 

PREFACE. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  Trustees  in  ascertaining  the  scope  of 
their  powers  of  investment,  and  the  securities  of  which  they  may  pru- 
dently avail  themseves,  have  induced  me  to  prepare  this  publication  : 
nor  can  I  doubt  that  a  practical  and  concise  guide  m  plain  words  will 
be  indulgently  accepteu  by  the  public.  The  1  ables  of  Securities  have 
been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them 
useful  to  every  one — Trustee,  or  otherwise.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  information  afforded, although  it  has 
been  considered  unnecessary  to  encumber  the  book  with  references  to 
Authorities,  Acts  of  Parliament  excepted. 

BERNARD    CRACROFT, 

S,  Austinfriars,  London. 
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Section  2. — Of  Investments  by  Trustees  undec  Instruments  which 
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any  Public  or  Charitable  purpose           ..         ..         .,  8 

As  to  Forms  of  Powers  of  Investment 0. 

General  Directions 11 

The  Retirement  of  Trustees 13 


APPENDIX. 

PART  I. 

Statutory  and  other  Investments 

Colonial  Government  Securities 

Foreign  Government  Securities 

United  States  Government,  State,  and  Municipal  Loans 

Railways,  British— Ordinary  Stocks  and  Shares  

,,  „  Preference  Stocks  and  Shares 

•1  H  Preference  Stocks  and  Shares,  with  Dividends 

Contingent  on  Profits 

n  11  Lines  Leased  at  Fixed  Rentals 

M  if  Debenture  Stocks  and  Shares       

Railways,  British  Possessions— Ordinary  Preference   and    Deben- 
ture Capital        ..    " 

(,  Indian  Possessions — Debenturesand  Debenture  Stocks 

„  American  Possessions— Bonds,  Shares,  &c 

,,  Foreign  Possessions— Ordinary  Capital 

m                   ..                   „             Obligations     (Preferences     and 
Debentures) 


Banking  Companies 
Financial   .. 
Land 

Insurance .. 
Gas  . 


TART  II. 


Waterworks        

Canal,  Dock,  and  Shipping  Companies 
Engineering  and  Colliery  Companies 

Tramway  . .         . .         

Telegraph  and  Construction., 
Tea. 


Miscellaneous  Companies 
Miscellaneous  Bonds   .. 
Stamp  Duties 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


THE    SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the    FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially  foi 

this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

TALES  by  POPULAR  ENGLISH  and  AUSTRALIAN  AUTHORS 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


Professor  Tyndall's  American  Lectures. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8,  will  be  Published,  with  Frontispiece  and 
\\  oodcuts,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7J.  OJ. 

LECTURES   on    LIGHT,    delivered  in  the   United 
States  of  America  in  the  Years  1872  and  1873,  with  an  Appendix, 
lly  John  Tyndall,  I.L.D.,   F  R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy En  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E  C 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS  and   FRANCIS    INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the  London,  Country,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and   Periodicals,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  St  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,   who   thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Propagating  and  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.     Applicants  to  state  age,  wages,  and    references.— 

l:    Will  1'HAM,  the  Nurseries,   Reddish,  near  Stoekpnrt. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  a  Gentle- 
man's Establishment,  where  live  or  six  other  Men  are  kept. 
None  need  apply  who  cannot  have  a  thoroughly  good  personal  cha- 
racter for  competency  in  all  branches  of  Gardening,  Forcing,  &c,  or 
who  have  not  had  at  least  10  years'  experience  as  Head  Gardener. — 
Applications  to  be  addressed,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  stating 
full  particulars  of  age,  wages,  and  previous  employment,  to  H.  B., 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  Stationer,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  is  quick  at  Budding 
and  Grafting,  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  General  Outdoor 
Nursery-work.— B.  MALLER,  Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  that  can  Bud,  Graft,  and  Layer, 
to  look  after  a  small  Nursery.    A  house  will  be  provided  on 
the  nursery  shortly.     Character  required  as  to  honesty  and  industry. 
G.  SMALL  AND  SON,  Ilkeston, 


WANTED,  an  experienced  Man,  as  ROSE 
GROWER.— Must  be  a  practical  Knifeman,  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wages  liberal.— THOMAS 
MILNER,  Nurseryman,  Bradlord. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  PLANT  GROWER  and 
SALESMAN  —Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  reference,  and 
wages  expected,  to  D.  S.  THOMSON,  The  Nurseries,  Wimbledon, 
S.W. 


WANTED,  as  PLANT  GROWER,  PROPAGATOR 
(Soft-wooded),  Sic.,  in  a  small  Nursery,  to  live  on  the  pre- 
mises. Should  be  married,  with  not  more  than  one  child.  Applicants 
to  state  age,  experience,  and  salary  required.— W.  B.  SMALE, 
89,  Lower  Union  Street,  Torquay. 

V\7" ANTED,  a  PROPAGATOR,  principally  for  Soft- 

V  V  wooded  Plants,  10  act  as  Salesman  occasionally.  One  who 
had  experience  in  Growing  for  the  London  Market  preferred. — 
Address,  stating  wages  required,  to  G.  H.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  near  London,  a  PERSON  that  perfectly 
understands  the  Growing  of  Fruits,  Plants,  and  Flowers  for 
the  London  market     None  but  a  thorough  practical  and  energetic 

Man  need  apply.     Wages  261.  per  week,  free  house,  and  fire Apply 

in  writing,  with  relerence,  to  H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  Horticultural 
Rooms,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  ODD  MAN,  a  steady,  sober,  active, 
married  Man,  accustomed  to  early  rising.  Good  character 
indispensable.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  WEAVER,  Buckhurst 
Park,  Sunninghill,  Berks. 


WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  in  North  Hants,  an 
UNDER  GARDENER  (Wife  to  attend  to  the  Lodge),  with- 
out encumbrance,  or  a  girl  over  8  years  not  objected  to.  Wages  151.  a 
week — lodge,  containing  four  rooms,  and  garden  included. — Address, 
stating  particulars,  age,  &c. ,  to  J.  F.,  care  of  Leathwait  &  Simmons, 
1,  Pope's  Head  Alley,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  Man  of  ability,  as  an 
ASSISTANT  in  a  large  Establishment,  where  Plants  and 
Flowers  are  largely  grown  for  Market.  He  will  be  principally 
employed  in  the  Houses. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  stating  age, 
&c,  to  Mr.  T.  PLANT,  care  of  R.  S.  Yates,  Sale,  Cheshire. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;  Stamped,  5<f. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,  Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C.  ;  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  121,  Holborn  HiU,  E.C. 

Birmingham..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool     ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol  ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 

Edinburgh   ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow  ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  13,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
(or  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Sppfi  Tr'JlfjP 

WANTED,  a  BOOK-KEEPER.— Must  be  thoroughly 
steady,  respectable,  and  methodical,  and  have  already  held  a 
similar  situation. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected,  to  JAMES  DlCKSON  and  SONS,  "Newton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  a  thoroughly 
experienced  and  energetic  Man.  None  need  apply  whose 
character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — DICKSON  AND 
ROBINSON,  Seed  Merchants,  Manchester. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  as  SHOPMAN,  a 
a  young  Man  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  Seed  Trade 
—Apply,  stating  terms,  ic.'to  W.  KIRKCALDY, The  Nursery,  West 
Wickham,  near  Beckenham,  Kent. 


WANTED,  in  September  next,  as  UNDER  SHOP- 
MAN, a  young  Man,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Garden  Seed 
Trade.— WARD  and  CO.,  Bristol. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,    a  strong,    active,    experienced  Man,    as 
PORTER. — Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  wages  required, 
reference,  &c,  to  DICKSON  and  ROBINSON,  Manchester. 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  to  Milk  one  Cow  and  Work  in 
the  Garden.     Wages  171.  per  week.— GEORGE  WHEELER. 
St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


WANT  PLACES.-Lerters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29  ;   thorough  practical 
knowledge  ot  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.     Good  character. 
F.  B.,  Gardener,  Deacon's  Hill,  Elstrec,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head). -Age  40  (one  son,  14)  ;  a  first- 
class  Fruit  Grower,  both  indoors  and  out.  Has  a  fine  show  01 
npe  G»pea  ami  Peaches,  &c,  in  the  situation  he  now  holds.  A  good 
Kudien  and  Flower  Gardener,  Stove,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  under- 
stands Land  and  Stock  well.  Good  reference.— A.  S.,  Post  Office. 
Hitchin,  Herts. 


(I 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  no  family; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  in  all  depart- 
ment'?, also  Growing  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns  and  Orchids, 
and  tirst-t  lass  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended from  last  situation— B.  M.,  53,  Cochrane  Street,  Si.  John's 
Wood,  London,  N. 

ARDENER      (Head),      agi     27.  —  Frederick 

Geeson,  who  has  acted  as  principal  Foreman  in  the  Gardens  of 
Earl  Ducie,  Tortworth  Court,  under  Mr.  Cramb,  for  two  years,  to 
whom  reference  may  be  made  as  to  professional  abilities  and  cha- 
racter. No  single-handed  place  accepted.— Stanstead  Park  Nursery. 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  " 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  age  41.— A  Lady 
wishes  to  obtain  a  comfortable  situation  for  her  late  Gardener, 
Whom  she  can  with  confidence  recommend  as  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Man  in  all  departments;  is  very  industrious,  hnnest,  and  sober  — 
R.  HUNT,  3,  Carburton  Street,  Portland  Road,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  where  two  or  more 
are  kept.— Age  27,  married  ;  understands  Flower  and  Kitchen 
(.ardening,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Greenhouses.  &c.  Good  character 
from  present  and  previous  situations.  — G.  F,,  Woodcote,  neir  Warwick 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  35,  married, 
one  child  ;  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Vines,  Pines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Six  years'  good  character.— G.  M.,  Scarlett's, 
Colchester,  Essex. 

/XA.RDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept. 

Vj      —Age  30;   good  experience  and  good  reference.— Z.   KEEN, 
Portland  Street,  St.  Alban's. 


GARDENER  (Foreman).— A  young  man  ;  can  be 
well  recommended.  Four  and  a-half  years'  character  from 
present  situation.  Leaving  on  the  20th  inst  — S.  C,  Ham's 
Gardens,  Minworth,  Birmingham. 


G 

Lodge, 


A.RDENER    (age    39,     married).— W.     Pepper, 

ir  years  Head  Gardener  to  R.   Garrard,   Esq  ,  of   East   Heath 
1  Wokingham,  Berks  —3,  lesson  Place,  Wokingham,  Berks. 


GARDENER.— Age  44,  married,  no  family;  under- 
stands Forcing  and  the  general  routine.  No  objection  to  a 
single-handed  place.  Seven  years'  good  character.— E.  II..  Messrs 
Saltmarsh  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


GARDENER  (good  Working).  —  Age  30,  small 
family;  understands  Conservatory,  Greenhouses,  Vines, 
Cucumbers,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.— J.  WINFIELD,  r,  Devonshire 
Place,  Turnham  Green,  Middlesex,  W. 


GARDENER  (Under),  wishes  to  improve.— Age  19. 
Four  and  two  years'  character  from  last  places  if  required  — 
A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Great  Baddow,  Essex. 


GARDENER   (Under).  — Age    21;    accustomed    to 
Glass.     Three  years'  good  character.— A.  B.,  Holborough  Court, 
bnodland,  near  Rochester,  Kent. 

T^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 

-*-       —Eight  years'  experience.  —  Address,   stating    particulars,   to 
S.  U.,  7,  Munden  Street,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


Tj'OREMAN,    or   FOREMAN  and  ;PROPAGATOR, 

-L       for  Market  or  otherwise.     Twenty-two  years'  practical  experi- 
ence.—G.  SMITH,  60,  Hawthorn  Grove,  Penge,  Surrey. 


FOREMAN  (Indoors),  in  a  Gentleman's   Establish- 

T~-r  In^nt— A^e  =6(  single;  experienced.  Good  references  as  to 
ability,  &c— W.  H.,  Eleanor  Nursery,  Devonshire  Road,  Croydon. 
Surrey. 


rr\0  LOVERS  of  ORCHIDS.— The  Advertiser  (age  37, 

-I-  no  incumbrance)  is  in  want  of  a  situation  where  the  above  are 
required  to  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  Plants  generally  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  has  served  in  Private 
Establishments,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  principal  Nurseries  in 
London,  and  has  also  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at  the  Metropolitan- 
Shows.  Twenty-two  years'  experience.— W.  M.,  Royal  Horticultural 
( .ardens,  Kensington,  U  . 


B  UDDER.— Middle-aged ;     thoroughly    efficient    in 
Roses,    and    Fruit    and    Ornamental    Trees.— W.    R..   Tiopine 
Street,  Bowden,  Cheshire.  FF    e 


APPRENTICE   to    a    Horticulturist.— A  respectable 
Youth,  age  it_— Address,  with  terms,  W.  TAYLOR,  Chadwick 
Road,  PccUinm,  S.E. 

HOPMAN    or  TRAVEXLeR.— Age  25;    ir  years' 

experience.     First-class  references.— B.,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird 
&  Laing,  Edinburgh. 


To  tne  Seed  Trade. 

ASSISTANT. — Age  21  ;  has  had  five  years'  experience 
in   the   Retail    Trade.— A.    H.(   Mr.    Sherman,   Seedsman,   &c  , 
5q,  Newington  Butls,  London,  S.E. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use   JUDSON'S  SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,  6rf.  each,  full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says: — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


GARDENER(Head).— Married,  nofamily;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.     Good  character. 
— The  Cottage,  Cavendish  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married,  no 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profess 
Singlc-handca  place  accepted. — G.  M.,  5,  College  Street,  Gi 
Norwood,  S.E. 


.jdion.      No 
Gipsy  Hill, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  26;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  One  year  and  nine 
months  with  present  employer.— C.  C,  7,  Taunton  Road,  Burnt  Ash 
Lane,  Lee,  Kent,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).  — Middle-aged  ;  thoroughly 
practical,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  from  child- 
hood. Leaving  through  alteration  in  the  Garden.  Can  produce  a 
first-class  Testimonial  from  present  employer.— G.  R.,  Thursford 
Hall,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41  ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  the  Culture  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  an 
excellent  Plant  Grower  (taken  many  prizes),  and  a  skilful  Florist. 
Can  Manage  Land  and  Stock,  if  required.— J.  GODWIN,  The  Limes, 
Park  HiU  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES,  y 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
hnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinchan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchficld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "WOKCESTERSHIR  E," 

-L  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."  Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour  . 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  LabcN 
Agents-CROSSE  and   BLACKVVELL,   London,  and  sold  bv  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

JJINNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  ir.  i'2.f  ,  21.  ad.,  43.  6d.,  and  in. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  if.  ilAd.t  21.  oJ.,  41,  td, ,  and  in. 


PILLS, 
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PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  AND  CARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 


JJOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,    pROMENADES. 


The   Alexandra  Promenade. 


These  Houses,  in  point  of  design,  substantiality,  and  perfect  adaptability  for  all  cultural  purposes,  have  no 
rival,  zuhile  in  painting  alone  they  will  save  75  per  cent,  over  a  wood  house. 

The  Lightest,  Strongest,  Neatest,  Cheapest,  most  Elegant  and  complete   Plant  and  Fruit  Houses,  are   the 

"PATENT       IMPERISHABLE." 
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A  Curvilinear  Vinery   without  Bent  Glass. 


MANUFACTURED    AND    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

THE  PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  AND  GARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

NEWAEK-UPON-TRENT,     NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

From  whom  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  for  Conservatories,  Plant,  Fruit,  and  Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  or  Promenades,  and  for 

heating  the  same,  may  be  had. 
PLANT    AND    FRUIT    HOUSES    ALWAYS    IN    STOCK,    AND    CAN    BE    SUPPLIED    AT    A    FEW    DAYS'    NOTICE. 

WM.  P.  AYRES,   C.M.R.H.S.,  Patentee  and  Manager. 

NOBLEMEN  AND    GENTLEMEN    WAFTED    UPON  IN  ANY  PART   OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Ultice  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  AGNew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of   Middlesex,  and    Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  J  uly  5.  187.1 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mkn/.iks  ft  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom:— 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     .,     lis.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . ,     £1  $s,  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT   and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE    MEETING,    on    WEDNESDAY   NEXT,    July   16,    at 
11  o'Clock.      GENERAL    MEETING  at  3.      Bond  of  the   Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  51 ________^_^__ 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GREAT 
SHOW  at  BATH,  JUNE  34  to  38,  18/3. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  94—4  DRACENAS  or  CORDYLINES,  distinct.    (Open.) 
Equal  1st  Priie.Mr.  W.  Bull,  £3. 

CLASS  87.-6  PALMS,  in  8-inch  pols,  distinct.    (Open.) 
Equal  1st  Prize,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  £3. 
Class  117.— 1  New  Golden  Tricolor  PELARGONIUM,  not  sent  out, 

3  plants.     (Open.J 
ist  Priie,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  £1, for  Pelargonium 

Golden  Queen. 
Class  220— 12  bunches  of  STOVE  or  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS, 

distinct.    (Open.) 
3d  Prize,  Mr.  R.  Lock,  Gr.  to  F.  Wills,  Esq  ,  Cedar  Hall,  Frenchay, 
Bristol,  lot. 
1st,  ad,  and  3d  Prlies  in  Classes  63  and  64  :— igf.,  101.,  7*. 

UBLIN      INDUSTRIAL     EXHIBITION.— The 

GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW  will  take  place 

on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  9  and  10.     Schedules  of 

Prizes  and  all  information  can  now  be  obtained   on  application   to 

G.  B.  WOOD,  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition,  Dublin. 


Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 

A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in 
connection  with  the  aW-e,  will  be  held  in  the  SHOW 
GROUND,  at  EVESHAM,  AUGUST  13,  13,  and  14,  when  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  ,£150  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  CLOSE 
AUGUST  5.  For  List  of  Prizes  and  Rules,  &c,  apply  to  ALBERT 
BUCK,  Secretary,  Worcester;  or  to  J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Hon.  Sec.  to 
Horticultural  Show,  36,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  and  EAST  SOMERSET 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHI- 
BITION of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Weston-super-Mare,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  13. 

Upwards  of  ONE    HUNDRED  and  FIFTY   POUNDS  will  be 
given  in  PRIZES. 

The  Royal  Marine  and  Italian  Bands  have  been  engaged. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
LOFTUS  R.  RICKETTS,  Esq.,)  Hon. 
Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  FELIX  THOMAS,  } Sees. 


BIRKENHEAD  and  CLAUGHTON  HORTICUL- 
TURAL EXHIBITION  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY, 
August  27.  Liberal  Priies  for  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables. 
Schedules,  and  any  inlormation.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
WH.  HENDERSON.  Jew.,  Onton  Nursery,  Birkenhead. 


Notice. 

APPLEBY  TESTIMONIAL  FUND.  —  Mr.  W. 
SMYTHE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Secretary  to  the  above, 
begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  that,  the  Notice  having  been  so  short, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  present  the  Testimonial  at  the  Great  Show  at 
Bath.  It  is  now  intended  to  present  it  at  the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  Fruits  at  Manchester  on  September  3.  Mr.  Smythe 
begs  to  inform  the  Committee  and  Subscribers  that  the  LIST  will 
CLOSE  on  AUGUST  20. 

Mr.  W.  SMYTHE.  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


JAMES  IVERY  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that 
Mr.  HENRY  APPLEBY  is  NO  LONGER  in  their  EMPLOY; 
they  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  all  communications  being  addressed 
DIRECT  to  the  FIRM. 

Dorking  Nursery.— June. 


Tue  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States \  is  /~tz  6s. 

,.73  I  TAESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
to--.  1  yj  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.  Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

Tne  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marfichal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

EWING  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  for 
Autumn,  1873,  and  Spring,  1874,  is   now  ready.      It  contains  a 
selection  of  the  best  new  varieties  introduced  this  season,  and  will 
be  lorwarded  gratis  and  post  (ree  on  application  to 
The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


PAUL  and  SON'S  ROSES.— These  are  NOW  finely 
in  BLOOM,  and  include  their  NEW  ROSES  for  1873.  TEA 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  and  H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE;  also 
those  they  purpose  to  distribute  in  1874— H.P.'s  W.  WILSON 
SAUNDERS,  and  THE  SHAH. 

Frequent    Trains   from    Bishopsgate   to   Chcshunt   Station. 
PAUL  AND  SON,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  N. 

TTUANTHUS   HIGH    CLERE.-The  finest    Herba- 

J-  *  ceous  plant  in  cultivation  either  for  Growing  in  pots  or  Cut 
Blooms  for  Exhibition  purposes,  qi.  per  doi.  Usual  Trade  allowance. 
E.  and  J.  PERKINS,  Leamington. 


ORCHIDS.  — For  SALE,  at  a  very  low  price,  a  small 
Collection,  welt  suited  to  Amateurs  commencing  or  enlarging  a 
Collection.     For  particulars  apply  to 

W.   F.   BOFF,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Islington,  London,  N. 


S 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON, 
(BOLTON.) 


N. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  13  first-rate 
varieties,  Of.  per  100,  50*.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4* .per  dozen — sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede.     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double  ;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

■ Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


PINES    for    SALE. — Eighty    strong    Fruiting    and 
Succession  Plants,  of  good  sorts.     For  names  and  price  apply  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


f"PHE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE  VINE.— 

J-       Orders  for  this  Vine,  for  delivery  in  autumn,  are   now   being 
booked  at  Hi.  for  Planting  Canes,  421.  for  strong  Planting  Canes. 

This  is  the  only  Grape  that  ever  took  a  First   Prize   in  open  com- 
petition, as  at  the  great  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  of  which  large  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  various  markets  before  it  was  offered  to  the  Public 
W.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels.  June  23. 


Grape  Vines. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON  can  now 
offer  strong  growing  Canes,  capable  of  bearing  from  10  to  12 
bunches  each  in  1874,  of  the  following  kinds  : — 
BLACK  HAMBURGH   71.  6J.  to  151. 


&G  }  - 


bd.  to  101.  6d, 


MUSCAT  or  ALEXANDRIA 

LADY  DOWNE'S  SEEDLI 

Also  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,   and'   APRICOTS  in  pots,  full 

of  bloom-buds,  and  fit  for  forcing,  js.  6d.  each. 

Sawb  ridge  worth,  Herts. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Changs  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i|  to  2  feet, 
and  a  to  3  feet,  tor.  6d,  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  100,000  for 

SPRUCE  FIR,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15*.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  tor    Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them ;  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  The  late  Mr.  S.  A.  Daintree,  of  Fendrayton, 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  yearly  sold  very  large  quantities  of  them,  and  his 
Executors  can  supply  first-rate  Cuttings,  10  inches  long,  at  10s.  per 
it>  o,  and  14  inches  at  us,  per  1000. 

Applications  forwarded  to  JOHN  OSBORNE  DAINTREE,  Esq., 
the  Grange,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  or  to  Mr.  W.C.  J.  MELLOK, 
Solicitor,  Huntingdon,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 


Cineraria  Seed. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STAN  DISH  AND  CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.  To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.  First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.      21.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THOMAS  FILMER,  late  of  the  Firm  of  Filmer  & 
Monro,  is  open  to  receive  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  &c.,  to  SELL 
on  COMMISSION. 
Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. — June  24. 


WANTED,  a  quantity  of  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM 
FERN  PLANTS,  well   established,  in   No.  36  pots,  and  nit 
exhausted  by  frond  cutting.     Cash  on  delivery, 

X.  X.  X.,  6,  Upper  East  Hayes,  Bath. 


Vienna,  ICUTTONS'      GRASS      SEED  S.— 

1873.  I  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GRuUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  Suttons'  extensive  display  of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS,  GRASSES,   ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  TV/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I   lVJL     consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER- 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  BUTTONS"     GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 
1867.     IO    SOILS.   ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 

for    GARDEN    SEEDS,    GRASSES,    and    GRASS    SEEDS,    was 

Awarded  to 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,    Seedsmen,    by    Special   Appointment,   to 

H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


EG.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 
•  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  S1LBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo  way,  London,  N. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.    Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Ferns. 

WAND  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale, 
•  near  Manchester,  having  a  large  stock  of  EXOTIC  and 
BRITISH  FERNS,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  CATA- 
LOGUES on  application,  or  SPECIAL  LISTS  for  purchasers  to 
select  from,  at  w.,  qi.,  12s.,  and  241.  per  dozen.  Special  offer  also  to 
the  Trade, 


LUium  auratum  for  1874. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester, 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan,  will, 
from  this  date  up  to  October  i,  be  ready  to  contract  to  supply  any 
number  of  imported  Bulbs  of  this  beauteous  LI  LY,  in  cases  contain- 
ing on  an  average  200  bulbs  each — to  be  delivered  in  January, 
February,  and  March  next,  either  at  their  own  or  purchaser's  risk. 
Terms  on  application. 


Tne  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  121.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Dr.  Denny's  Zonal  Geraniums,  Second  Set. 

JOHN  COPELIN  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  early 
in  August  send  out  a  set  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  Dr.  Denny, 
distinct  from  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  set  sent  out  in  1871. 
Specimen  Plants  of  the  varieties  (which  will  be  delivered  in  rotation 
as  ordered),  may  be  seen  at 

J.  COPELIN'S  Nurseries,  Tyssen  Street,  West  Hackney,  N. 
Descriptive   CATALOGUES   forwarded   post  free  on  application. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  237  &  238,  High  Hoi  born ,  _London. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke, 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


IO  BE  SOLD,  several  Acres  of  BLUE  PEAS,  quite 

- fit  to  pick. — Old  Lodge,  Springfield,  Chelmsford. 


To  the  Trade. 

ENGLISH  SOWING  RAPE  and  MUSTARD. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Farmers  and 
Merchants,  Sleaford,  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  and  prices 

on  application. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
■     named  SEEDS.     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. ^^ 


Brussels  Sprouts. 

NOW  is  the  PROPER  TIME  for  PLANTING. 

RAND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  Tamworth.  are 
•  prepared  to  supply  Stuart  &  Mcin's  splendid  variety  (true), 
strong  plants,  at  it.  per  six  score.  No  charge  for  packing.  Send 
postage  stamps. 

WANTED,     Madame     Vaucher,     Jean     Sisley,     and     Vesuvius 
GERANIUMS.  _____ 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz,:— Early  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards, 
may  be  had  at  very  reduced  PRICES. 

The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
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Roses  in  Bloom. 


WM.  PAUL  respectfully  invites  all  lovers  of  Roses  to 
inspect  the  STOCK,  which  is  now  in  FULL  BLOOM,  at  the 
Walt  ham  Cross  Nurseries.  Some  thousands  of  NEW  ROSES,  many 
originated  in  the  Establishment,  may  be  seen  Entrance  from  the 
platlorm,  Walt  ham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Half  an  hour's 
ride  from  London. 

PAUL'S    Nurseries,  WaTtham  Cross. 


HORTICTJLTUBISTS. 

GARDENERS  are  most  respectfully 

invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-Apple  Nursery. 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS 
are  beyond  conception, 

THE 

PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Maida  Vale,  Edgivare  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  W. 
JOHN  BESTER,  Manager. 


BUTTONS' 
SLOWER  'SEEDS  *^ 

FOR     PRESENT       SOWINC-TOST       FREE. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  PRIMULA  FIMBRIATA—This  has  been 
most  carefully  selected  from  the  best  flowers,  remarkable  for  their 
richness  of  colour  and  fine  form.     Price  2s.  Od.  per  packet 
Dobsons',    Williams',   and    other    strains   can    be   supplied   at   the 
advertised  prices;  and  mixed  varieties  at  1*.  bd.  per  packet 
SUTTONS'     SUPERB     CINERARIA.-This    wilf  V   found    un- 
equalled by  any  in  cultivation,  the  seed  having  been  saved  from 
the  finest  named  varieties  only.     Price  is.  bd.  and  2s.  bd.  per  pkt 
Dobsons  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the  advertised  nncps 
SUTTONS'  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIA. -Ourstock^ of  This I lavoiriLe 
greenhouse   flower  has  been  saved  from  the  finest  strains  onlv 
Price  2s.  bd.  per  packet.  ' 

Dobsons',  James",  Thomas',  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the 
advertised  prices. 

Complete  particulars  of  other  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present 
S0^.'"H-Vw'i,   In3,ructlons  on  Cultivation,  gratis  and  post  free. 
t>  ■  Viir   iAN1J>,  °  ,^!  Scedsmfn  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and 

Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

PAXTON'S      STRAWBERRY      CRINOLINE.— 

-L  The  Strawberry  Crinoline  Is- in  the  form  of  a  table,  made  in 
halves,  so  as  to  be  used  without  disturbing  the  plant.  It  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  stands  4  inches  above  the  ground,  galvanized  Its 
use  is  to  preserve  Strawberries  from  slugs,  contact  with  the  soil 
superfluous  moisture,  and  other  nuisances.  They  are  considered  to 
last  10  years  at  least  with  care. 


Price  per  Gross,  £4. 

The  Strawberry  Crinolines  arc  declared  by  all  who  use  them  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean  and  assisting  its  growth. 
For  particulars  see  Illustrated  Catalogues,  and  Testimonials  sent  to 
us  by  our  Patrons  last  year. 

"Buntings,  Uxbridge,  May  n,  1872. 

"Mr.  Clark  Thornhill  will  thank  Mr.  Ilolliday  to  send  him  two 
gross  more  of  his  Strawberry  Crinolines.  Those  Mr.  Clark  Thornhill 
has  had  in  use  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  most  efficient  in 
helping  to  ripen  and  preserve  the  fruit  from  slugs  and  rain-splashes." 

The  contrivance  is  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  alter  testing 
them  for  one  season  in  his  own  gardens,  "  Rock  Hills,"  gave  his 
approval  of  their  usefulness.  The  right  to  Manufacture  them  was 
translerrcd  to  K  IK  iLl.IDAY,  Practical  Wire  Worker,  8A,  Porlobcllo 
Terrace,  Nutting  Hill  Gate,  W. 

Every  description  of  Wirework  for  Gardens,  Conservatories,  &c. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  th^TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILD1XGS   erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  ""West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
389,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &e. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c„    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

O-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHUKCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are ;  — 

1st,    It  saves  trie  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL    WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE  AIATEUR   GREENHOUSE. 

Constructed  upon  Improved  drought-iron  Girders  and  wftk  Patent  Wood  Sashes  $  fixed  in  bfett 
bays  to  the  ground  tine,  no  Brick  Wall  being  required,  only  Concreti  or  Unci;  Foundation* 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  and  by  a  row  of  Lights  along  the  Roof,  set  open  by 
approved  Machinery.  By  this  arrangement  foliage  of  the  Plants  will  not  be  injured  by  the  admission  of  cold  air. 
The  dark  space  usually  found  under  Platforms  is  in  the  "  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  light,  and  may  be  made  useful  for 
many  purposes.    A  Shelf  is  provided  upon  Light  Iron  Brackets  on  each  side  of  the  House,  for  raising  Strawberries,  &c. 

Glazed  with  21  oz.  Glass,  except  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  which  arc  glazed  with  i-8th  thick  rolled  Plate. 

Painted  three  coats,  the  last  being  picked  out  in  Plain  Colours,  which  with  the  Cresting  and  Finlals  give  the 
"  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  a  cheerful  appearance.  , 

Prices  on   application. 

Estimates  for  the  same  in  Iron  ;  for  Platforms  and  Staging  ;  and  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  on  application. 
Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £1  and  upwards. 

d&-KD\VIN  l.l.OYl  >'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  constmction  or  Portable  1  »warf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Kruil   riee  Crymobotfthus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  find  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 
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THE   THAMES  BANK  IRON   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871) 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKera. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application ;  also 
Patterns  ol  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls. fie.         MAW  AND  CO.,  Henthall  Works,  l.rusek-y. 

C GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 
-J    "  La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  i86g. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  ior 


Light. 


2    inch      Poultry         ..         ..      3\d.  ^d.         $\d. 

iS  inch  I   Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.       q\d.  $\d.         6\d. 

1  i  inch      Smallest  Rabbits    . .      sJtf.  6{d.         8d. 

I  inch  \  Poultry  Enclosures.  .1  is.  i\d.  r.c.  $d.  is.  jd. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

OFFICES-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Medium. 


Strong. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,  HULL  MEETINC,   1873. 

IMPLEMENT    DEPARTMENT.  STAND    NO.  64. 


JOHN    FOWLER  &  CO. 

WILL    EXHIBIT    ALL    THEIR    DIFFERENT    SYSTEMS    OF 

STEAM     CULTIVATING     MACHINERY 

AT    WOEK    DUEING    THE    SHOW   "WEEK. 

The  position  of  the  Field  can  be  ascertained  at  the  Stand. 


Duplicate  Machines  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Stand  in   the  Show   Yard,  together  witlt   Traction  Engines  and 
Waggons,  Patent  Double-Furrow  Horse  Ploughs,   Clip  Pulleys,  &c.,  &c. 


FOR    CATALOGUES    APPLY    TO 

Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds ;    71,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.J    or  at  Stand  No.  64,  in  the  Show  Yard. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power.  No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs 

NO'  ^     P°RsJeiBPcEwiRRIGATORS  "*  D°Uble  ™  Treb'e  BarTelS  f°rHorseor      No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 
No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering  Rlght  Hon-  ,ht;  Earl  °'  Essc*- 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  49*.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  542.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  riexible  Suction.  .   N°'  39*'   IMPGRa,0J»E°HOSE  REELS  fa  C°lLng  UP  L°ng  Lcng'h3  °'  B™  f°r 

S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  4c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 


No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CA1 


BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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GOLD    MEDAL,    1872. 


NO    BENT    GLASS    USED. 

FLETCHER,     LOWNDES    &    CO. 

[Late  WM.   HOWITT  and  CO.], 

13a,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W., 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  AND  IRON  CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  &c,  HOT-WATER  ENCINEERS. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  take  the  present  opportunity  of  warning  the  Public  against  the  gross  imitations 
(on  paper)  of  their  PRIZE  HOUSE  which  gained  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show  last  year.  The  Patentee  of  the  IRON  TUBULAR  ROOF  PRINCIPAL,  of  which  Messrs. 
F.,  L.  &  Co.  are  sole  proprietors,  having  for  years  given  his  attention  to  curvilinear  structures,  failed 
to  make  substantial  or  even  safe  Roofs  without  ties  or  intermediate  support,  until  he  invented  the  IRON 
TUBULAR  ROOF  PRINCIPAL— considered  by  the  Judges,  in  awarding  the  GOLD  MEDAL,  to  be 
the  main  feature  of  improvement.       See  remarks  in  the  various  Horticultural  and  Engineering  journals. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.,  in  thanking  the  Public  for  their  warm  support,  beg  to  say  that  they  will  very  shortly 
be  prepared  with  quite  New  Designs  for  Winter  Gardens,  Conservatories,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Buildings.  =^===========^=== 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO.,  13a,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON. 


EOYAL    AGEICULTUEAL    SHOW,    HULL. -STAID    So.  329. 


WILLIAM     PARHAM, 

Original  Patentee   and  Inventor  of  the  Improved  System   of  Glazing   Greenhouses  and  Glass  Roofs  generally,  without  putty,  the  Glass 

supported  on  Channelled  Rafters  with  Wood  Cover  Plates,  will  exhibit  the  following  Specimens  at  the  above  Show :  — 

RANGE    of  COMBINED    HOUSES.    60  feet  long,    consisting  of  Span-roof  Centre  House,   16  feet  span  by  20  feet   projection,   with  wings  each  22  feet  long  by  13  feet 

wide,  with  lean-to  roof,  simultaneous  opening  front  lights  and  rain-proof  top  ventilators. 
PATENT  PEACH  WALLS,  from  which  the  Glass  can  be  removed  at  the  rate  of  500  square  feet  an  hour. 

PATENT  GLASS  WALL  COPING,  which  in  1872  secured  the  crop  of  fruit  wherever  used.      Many  thousand  feet  have  been  Seht  out  this  season. 
PATENT  PLANT  PRESERVERS  and  MELON  PITS.        PATENT  OCTAGON  PHEASANTRY  with  Zinc  Tile  Roof,  for  Lawns,  10  feet  diameter  (^25). 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  seven  stamps. 

WILLIAM   PARHAM, 

NORTHGATE  WORKS,  BATH  ;    and  280,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK   OP  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 
CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Royal  Botanic  Society. 


THIRD    SUMMER   EXHIBITION,   JULY  9,  1873. 


AWARDS    OF    THE    JUDGES. 


MEDIUM  GOLO  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Bester,  Pine-Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  for  Group  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flants  arranged  for  effect. 

GOLD  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Aldotis,  Nurseryman,  South  Kensington,  for  Group  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  arranged  for  effect. 

LARGE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  B.  S  Williams,  Nurseryman,  Upper  Hollow-ay,  for  Collection  oF 
Plants. 

Miss  Bbir,  10,  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  for  Floral  Decora- 
tions lor  a  Dinner  Table. 

Miss  Blair,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Supper  Table. 

SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Gr.  to  J.  Philpott,  Esq  ,  Stamford  Hill,  for  6  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mrs.  Gardener,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Buffet. 
Mr.  Buster,  St.  Man-  Cray,  Kent,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Dinner 

Table. 
Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Chard,  18,  Regent  Street,  for   Floral  Decorations 

for  a  Buffet  (for  one  face). 
Messrs.  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  129,  High  Holbom,  for  Floral  Decorations 

for  a  Window. 


MR.  LAXTON'S 

NEW  DOUBLE  PELARGONIUMS, 

so  much  admired  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

Show,  Bath, 

JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  E.  J.  LOWE. 

Strong  plants,  in  flower,  the  Set  of  Three  for  zis. 

Trade  price  on  application. 

W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Florists,  Stamford. 

HE     GARDENERS' 

INSTITUTION. 


ROYAL      BENEVOLENT 

GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
MEMBERS  of  this  Institution,  held  on  TUESDAY,  the  8th  of  July, 
lor  the  ELECTION  of  FOUR  PENSIONERS,  the  following  was  the 
result  of  the  Ballot  :— 

CANDIDATES. 


Name. 

Arc 

Votes. 

T 

677 

no 

6;> 

°3 

2tt 

7* 

064 

i 

ot, 

55 

JOHN   KNELLER 

70 

6»7 

70 

559 

73 

3,1 

The  Meeting  then  declared  SARAH  ROBINSON,  WILLIAM 
BOWIE,  JOSEPH  ODD,  and  FRANCIS  PRITCHARD,  as  having 
the  greatest  number  of  Votes,  duly  Elected  Pensioners. 

By  order,  EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  ccc. 

14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C.—  July  9.  1873. 


SMALL  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plant?. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Nurseryman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  6  Fine- Foliage 

Plants. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  6  Palms. 
Miss  Harris,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury^  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a 

Dinner  Table. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  Gr.  to  Sir  F.   Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park,  for 

Group  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  arranged  for  effect. 
Mr.  Burley,  Nurserymen,  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  Floral  Decorations 

for  a  Supper  Table. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  for  Collection  of  Plants. 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  for  12  Hardy  Perennials. 

LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Plants  with  sweet-scented  Flowers, 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  4  Dracaenas. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Fine-Foliage  Plants. 
Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  12  Hardy  Perennials. 
Mr.  Jeal,  Gr.  to  W.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  for  12  Coleus. 
Mr.  Jeal,  for  8  Caladiums. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Cannas. 

Mr.  Bull,  for  6  Plants  suitable  for  Table  Decorations. 
Mr.  Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 

Messrs-  Ivery  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Dorking,  for  12  Hardy  Ferns. 
Mr.  Bester,  lor  1  pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Mr.  Walker.  Gr.   to  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq  ,  Acton,  for  6  Fuchsias,  in 

13-inch  pots. 
Mr.  Burley,  for  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Watson,  Gr.    to   H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Surbiton   Hill,  for  6  Tricolor 

Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Pestridge,  Nurseryman,  Uxbridge,  for  12  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Bull,  for  12  Lilies. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  48  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.  Farren,  10,  Crescent,  Cambridge,  for  24  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.  Webb,  (or  24  trusses  of  Yellow  Roses. 
Mrs.  Gardener,  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a 

Dinner  Table. 
Miss  Harris,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Buffet. 
Mrs.  Hyder,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  Epergne  with  Flowers,  &c 
Mr.  Burley,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Dinner  Table.   J 
Mr.  Soder,  Gr.  to  O.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brentwood.  >    Equal. 

Mr.  Brittan,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury.  -> 

Mrs.  Gardener,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Supper  Table- 
Mr.   Cole,   Gr.   to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing,  for  Rustic  Standing 

Basket,  with  Growing  Plants. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Collection  of  Roses,  in  pots. 
Mr.  Croucher,  Gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock.  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  for  6  Palms. 
Messrs.  Radclyffe,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Window. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Bester,  for  4  Dracaenas. 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  for  6  Fine-Foliage  Plants. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  12  Hardy  Conifers. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Gr.    to    H.    Prance,    Esq.,    Frognal,    Hampstead,    for 

8  Caladiums. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  St  John's  Wood,  for 

12  Cannas. 
Mr-  Bester.  for  6  Plants  suitable  for  Table  Decoration.    1  v„,„t 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  J  E(lual- 


SILVER  MEDAL. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 
Mr.  James,  Isleworth,  for  12  Hardy  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  1  pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Palms. 
Mr.  Weston,  Gr.  to  J.  Martincau,  Esq  ,  Clapham  Park,  (or  6  Fuchsias 

ij-inch  pots. 
Mr.  Weston,  for  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  The  Retreat,  Richmond,  for  6  Tricolor  Pelargoniums 
Mr.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent,  for  12  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  Ware,  for  12  Lilies,  in  pots. 

Mr.  Turner,  Nurseryman,  Slough,  for  48  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 
Mr.   Ingle,  Gr.   to  Mrs.   Round,  Colchester,  for   24  varieties  of  Cut 

Roses. 
Mr,  Farren,  for  24  trusses  ol  Yellow  Roses. 
Mrs.  Soder,  Brentwood,  for  Epergne  with  Cut  Flowers,  &c. 
Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Chard,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Dinner  Tabic. 
Mr.  Buster,  St.  Mary  Cray,  for  Epergne  with  Cut  Flowers,  &c. 
Mr.  Jeal,  for  Hanging  Basket  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Croucher,  for  Rustic  Standing  Basket  with  Growing  Plants. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  St  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  6  boxes  of  Cut 

Roses. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Group  of  Plants. 
Mr.  Bester,  for  Floral  Decorations  for  a  Window. 

SMALL  SILVER  MEDAL. 

Mr.  C,  Turner,  for  18  baskets  of  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
LARGE  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  ,  High  Holbom,  for  4  Dracainas. 

Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  12  Hardy  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  8  Caladiums. 

Messrs.  E.    G.   Henderson  &  Son,  for   6  Plants    for  Dinner  Table 
Decorations. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Exotic  Ferns. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  for  12  Hardy  Ferns. 

Mr.  Farrow,  for  pair  of  Tree  Ferns. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  6  Fuchsias. 

Mr.G.  Wheeler,  for  6  Scarlet  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq  ,  Twickenham,  for  6  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  Burley,  for  12  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  lor  12  Lilies,  in  pots. 

Mr.  Cant,  Nurseryman,  Colchester,  for  48  varieties  of  Cut  Roses. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Gr.  to  Captain  Christy,   Kent,  for  24  varieties  of  Cut 
Roses. 

Mr.  Hollingworth,  Maidstone,  for  24  trusses  of  Yellow  Roses. 

Mr.  Parker,  for  24  trusses  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Miss  Harris,  for  Epergne,  arranged  with  Cut  Flowers  and  Fruits,  &c. 

Miss  Blair,  for  Table  Bouquet. 

Miss  Hyder,  for  Hand  Bouquet. 

Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Chard,  for  Epergne,  Plants,  Flowers,  &q. 

Miss  A.  Williams,  for  Hanging  Basket  of  Growing  Plants. 

Mr.  Bester,  for  Bridal  Bouquet. 

Mr.  Bester,  for  Ball-room  Bouquet. 

Miss  A.  Williams,  for  Rustic  Standing  Basket,  with  Crow- 
ing Plants. 
Mr.  Aldous 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Ware,  tor  24  trusses  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

Mrs.  Soder,  for  Table  Bouquet. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  129,  High  Street,  Manchester  Square,  for  Bridal 

Bouquet. 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  for  Ball-room  Bouquet.       1   Equal- 
Mrs.  Edwards,  Balham.  f 

Mr,  Ware,  for  Collection  of  Delphiniums,  &c. 
Mr.  William  Paul,  for  Collection  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums- 


V  Equal. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  BotaniBts. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vT~  " 


Dr.  Hookeb,  C.B..F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevia. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seei-tann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  vox  Muellf.r. 

Wellington    Street, 


SATURDAY,  JULY  12,  1873. 

MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
„,  .„    .   ,       ,)      Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..   n  A.M. 

Wednesday,  July  16    Ditco  (Sci,,nti„c  Committee)  ..        ..     tr.lt. 

I  Ditto  (General  Meeting)         ..        ..    3  r.M. 
Thursday,       —    17— Continuation  ofshow. 


CERTIFICATE. 
Miss  Harris,  for  Table  Bouquet. 

Messrs.  Radclyffe,  for  Hanging  Basket  with  Growing  Plants. 
Mr.  Edwards,  for  Bridal  Bouquet. 
Mr.  Brittan,  for  Ball-room  Bouquet. 
Messrs.  Radclyffe,  for  New  Exterior  Window  Floral  Decorations. 

BOTANICAL  CERTIFICATES  of  MERIT. 

Mr.  Croucher,  Gr.  to  T.  Peacock.  Esq.,  Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith, lor  Agave  Verschaffeltii  variegata. 

Mr.  Croucher,  for  Agave  Corderoyi. 

Mr.  Croucher,  for  Agave  perbella. 

Messrs.  Veitch&  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
for  Elaeagnus  species, 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  ,  High  Holbom,  for  Lilium  Krameri. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghtiana  variegata. 

Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  for  Acanthollmon 
venustum. 

Mr.  Ware,  for  Corethrogyne  spathulata. 

Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  for  Lobelia  pumila  grand!- 
flora  flore-pleno. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora 
flore-pleno. 


n"HE  remarks  that  we  felt  called  on  to  make 
X  recently  as  to  the  want  of  efficient  Manage- 
ment at  the  Royal  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
have  brought  us  a  number  of  letters  in  support  of 
our  views,  and  reiterating  the  well-known  causes 
of  complaint.  Some  of  these  letters,  as  well  as 
others  that  have  appeared  in  our  contemporaries, 
attribute,  as  we  think  rather  unfairly,  too  much 
of  the  blame  to  one  particular  official.  A  scape- 
goat is  no  doubt  a  serviceable  animal  sometimes, 
but  it  is  not  just  to  lay  upon  him  the  whole  of 
the  blame,  a  large  share  of  which  ought  fairly  to 
be  apportioned  among  his  superior  officers  and 
his  colleagues. 

Again,  bad  as  things  are  now  under  the  present 
regime,  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
materially  better  under  the  rule  of  former 
Councils  for  some  years  past.  The  staff  of  the 
Society,  with  its  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary, 
Botanical  Director,  Professor  of  Botany,  Floral 
Director,  Pomological  Director,  Gardener-in- 
chief,  Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows— all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary,  paid 
officers — is  surely  large  enough  and  com- 
plete enough  to  initiate  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  reform  which  is  so  urgently 
needed.  The  qualifications  of  these  gentlemen 
are  undoubted;  they  have  energetically  and  con- 
tinuously given  their  services— we  say  given, 
because  in  many  instances  the  emolument  re- 
ceived has  been  trifling  compared  to  the  work 
done  ;  moreover  they  have  had  at  their  backs 
to  advise  and  support  them,  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, the  Fruit  Committee,  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee— bodies  of  men  comprising  collectively, 
we  dare  to  say,  a  larger  and  more  varied  amount 
of  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  respective  de- 
partments than  any  other  society  in  London  or 
elsewhere  could  hope  to  gather  round  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  facts  point  to  the 
necessity  for  a  Commander-in-Chief,  with  ability 
enough  to  command  respect,  firmness  enough 
to  enforce  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  tact 
enough  to  conciliate,  or,  at  least  deal  fairly  by, 
the  somewhat  conflicting  interests  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Society.  No  doubt  such  a 
CRICHTON  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  difficult  also 
to  believe  that  an  outsider  not  previously  cog. 
nisant  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
unaware  of  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  the 
Fellows,  would  be  able  to  perform  his  duties 
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satisfactorily,  at  least  for  some  time.  We  believe, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  than  one  man 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Society,  who  would  be  found  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency if  it  were  made  worth  his  while  to  under- 
take the  office. 

Among  the  men  whom  rumour  has  mentioned 
as  likely  candidates  for  the  vacant  post  of 
Assistant-Secretary,  are' some  whose  powers  of 
organisation  and  knowledge  of  horticulture  have 
been  proved  in  other  fields.  Should  these  men 
come  forward,  we  trust  the  Council,  with  whom 
the  appointment  rests,  will,  mindful  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  matter,  exercise  the  greatest 
care  and  judgment  in  their  selection.  The  future 
of  the  Society  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  choice  they  make.  Possibly  the  financial 
business  of  the  Society  might  well  be  entrusted 
to  one  official,  leaving  the  details  of  organisation 
and  management,  now  so  grievously  neglected, 
to  some  other  person  duly  qualified  for  the  post. 
A  man  ot  business,  even  though  he  be  a  discip- 
linarian and  a  good  administrator  in  his  own 
department,  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless  he 
possess  in  addition  that  special  knowledge  which 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  the  acting  director 
of  a  great  horticultural  society.  The  successful 
management  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  a  case 
in  point. 

We  may,  in  passing,  note  one  promising  sign 
in  the  circumstance  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  Bath  show  the  Council  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  together  a  number  of  exhibitors 
and  representative  horticulturists,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  how  best  the  admitted  defects  of 
the  provincial  and  other  shows  might  in  future 
be  remedied.  If  the  Council  will  continue  in 
this  wise  course,  put  the  Wednesday  meetings 
on  a  better  footing,  and  generally  remedy  the 
shortcomings  of  which  the  working  element  of 
the  Society  now  so  justly  complains,  they  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  horticulturists,  even  if  they 
should  be  unable  to  do  all  that  is  required. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  such  constant 
interest  to  gardeners  as  that  of  Vine  Culture. 
Wherever  gardeners  most  do  congregate,  there 
the  subject  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  some  form  or 
another.  The  pros  and  cons  of  Grape  growing  fur- 
nish a  fertile  source  of  discussion  at  flower  shows, 
and  our  columns  for  the  last  30  years  literally 
teem  with  Vine  intelligence  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  rival  systems  of  Grape  growing 
have  been,  and  are  continually  being,  discussed 
with  a  zest  creditable  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  gardener's  motto 
is  Progress  ;  and  in  struggling  onwards,  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  attain  success  is  sweetened  by 
the  acquired  results.  There  is,  too,  another  side 
to  the  question.  Does  not  every  gardener  know 
well  that  the  production  of  good  Grapes  for  his 
master's  table  covers  a  multitude  of  weak  points 
in  other  directions  ? 

For  years  it  may  be  said  that  a  shroud  of 
mystery  surrounded  the  subject  of  Vine  culture  ; 
but  thanks  to  the  clear  and  valuable  instructions 
given  by  such  men  as  the  Thomsons,  Rivers, 
and  others,  this  has  now  been  cleared  away. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  permanent  Vines,  or 
the  subject  of  heating  Vine  borders,  we  have  now 
nothing  to  say,  our  object  being  to  call  attention 
to  a  plan  of  growing  Pot  Vines,  which  was  re- 
cently brought  under  our  notice  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  &  SON,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  About 
the  year  1868  Mr.  Rivers  made  some  experi- 
ments with  pot  Vines,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  they  would  answer  if  placed,  or  in  other 
words  grown,  over  hot-water  pipes.  He  had  the 
Vines  started,  and  when  potted  on,  placed  the 
pots  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  a  piece  of  slate  only 
intervening.  The  experiment  proved  successful ; 
the  canes  grew  well,  became  thoroughly  well 
ripened,  and  fruited  well  the  following  year. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Rivers  described  the 
system,  and  recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Orchard  House,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  it  has  never  been  tried  elsewhere. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  have  not  heard  of  such 
being  the  case,  and  we  can  only  presume  that  its 
non-adoption  is  due  to  the  almost  incredible 
nature  of  the  results  of  the  experiment  as  detailed. 

About  last  September  the  Messrs.  Rivers  de- 
termined to  try,  on  a  large  scale,  what  sort  of  fruit 
could  be  obtained  from  canes  treated  in  the  same 
way,  Accordingly,  about  the  end  of  last  De- 
cember, a  house  200  feet  long — one  of  the  cheap 
lean-to's  with  a  wooden  back — was  filled  with 
Vines  placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  96  Vines  in 
all,  and  treated  in  other  respects  in  the  usual  way. 


We  saw  the  house  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  a 
better  crop  of  fruit  on  pot  Vines  could  not  be 
desired.  The  evenness  of  the  crop  was  most 
remarkable,  the  canes  carrying  from  10  to  15 
bunches  each,  these  ranging  from  three-quarters 
to  1  lb.  in  weight,  nice  compact  clusters,  with 
good  berries,  well  coloured,  and  carrying  a  fine 
bloom.  What  struck  us  more  than  the  size  of 
the  individual  bunches,  was  the  certain  and 
regular  way  in  which  each  cane  bore  its  fruit, 
the  clusters  being  as  regular  and  as  fine  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rafter  as  at  the  top.  As  regards 
the  time  taken  to  ripen  the  crop,  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  season  was  most  unfavourable  in 
its  cutting  north  and  north-east  winds,  which  blow 
through  and  through  such  a  loose  timber-built 
house  as  this.  Had  the  walls  been  of  brick,  the 
fruit  might  have  been  ripened  off  a  month  earlier, 
and  would  then  have  caught  the  first  run  on 
the  market.  The  experiment  has  conclusively 
shown  that  success  may  be  obtained  by  the 
simple  method  employed  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  and 
that  amateurs  of  Grape  growing  need  not  fear  to 
use  the  same  means  to  gather  early  Grapes  with 
a  comparatively  moderate  expenditure  of  fuel. 


The    Council    of    the    Royal    Horticultural 

Society,  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst,  called  together  some 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  and  others  interested  in  horti- 
culture, to  ascertain  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  render  the  country  exhibitions  of  the  Society  more 
satisfactory  than  the  recent  ones  have  been.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
provincial  shows  should  in  future  be  of  four  days'  dura- 
tion, commencing  on  the  Tuesday  (on  which  day  they 
should  be  open  to  the  public  at  2  p.  M. )  and  closing  at 
6j  P.M.  on  the  Friday.  It  was  recommended  that 
articles  for  exhibition  should  not  be  received  later  than 
9  A.  M.  on  the  first  day.  The  desirability  of 
having  a  tent  or  room  on  the  exhibition  ground, 
where  the  committees  and  exhibitors  could  meet, 
was  impressed  on  the  Council.  It  was  also 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  Council  should 
take  the  advice  of  competent  and  disinterested  parties 
as  to  the  persons  selected  to  act  as  judges,  and  that  the 
judges  should  be  in  threes  to  each  section.  The 
desirability  of  occasionally  changing  the  judges  was 
also  insisted  on.  It  was  also  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  manager  appointed  to  each  tent  to  give  the 
necessary  information  to  exhibitors  and  to  the  public. 
Strong  opinions  were  likewise  expressed,  that  more 
attention  and  courtesy  should  be  shown  to  the  exhi- 
bitors. 

We  have  just  received  from  a  correspondent, 

Mr.    Nevile    Reid,    a    Leaf    of   a    Hollyhock 

AFFECTED    WITH    PUCCINIA     MALVACEARUM,     Mont. 

It  appears  that  a  few  days  ago  the  plants  were  looking 
very  strong  and  healthy.  The  leaves  of  one  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bank  began  to  droop,  and  now  all 
down  the  line  they  are  beginning  to  shrivel,  each  plant 
being  more  or  less  attacked  as  it  stood  nearest  to  that 
on  which  the  disease  first  showed  itself.  We  should 
have  been  contented  to  notice  this  in  our  "Answers  to 
Correspondents  "  with  the  remark  that  the  only  remedy 
is  to  burn  every  affected  plant,  but  the  history  of  the 
particular  species  of  fungus  is  curious.  It  first  appeared 
in  Chili  on  a  species  of  Althaea,  and  was  described  by 
Dr.  Montagne  under  the  name  just  given.  It  then, 
whether  accidentally  introduced  or  not,  became  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  Hollyhocks  in  Australia,  as  was 
noticed  some  time  since  in  this  journal,  and  until  its 
present  appearance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  was  en- 
tirely unknown  in  this  country.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Cooke's  Handbook  as  a  British  species.  It  is  very 
curious  that  it  should  have  first  attacked  Hollyhocks  in 
Australia,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  came 
here.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  fungus  of 
the  Potato  murrain  was  originally  derived  from  Chili. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Reid  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation which  may  explain  the  appearance  of  the 
Puccinia  in  this  country.  M.  J.  B* 

As   a   Caution    to    Exhibitors,   we  give 

particulars  of  a  painful  incident  which  occurred  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  show  on  Wednesday  last. 
Prizes  being  offered  in  the  schedule  for  12  tricolor  and 
variegated  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  up 
the  required  number  of  nicely-grown  plants.  They 
were  put  up  in  the  usual  way  by  Mr.  Turner's  man, 
who  finally  gave  them  a  watering  overhead  with,  as  he 
thought,  pure  water.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
instead  of  getting  the  water  at  the  usual  place,  he  took 
it  from  a  tub  nearer  at  hand,  which  appeared  all  right, 
but  which  unfortunately  contained  sulphuric  acid,  which 
had  been  used  the  night  before  by  some  of  the  workmen 
preparing  for  the  gas  illuminations.  The  plants  com- 
menced to  flag  almost  immediately,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  every  leaf  had  become  perfectly  rotten,  the 
whole  presenting  a  very  pitiable  condition. 

From  a  report  by  Mr.  Hornf.  on  the  necessity 

of  organising  the  Forests  of  Mauritius,  at  present 
recklessly  managed,  anil  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  fire- 


*A    few   mora    jppcirjuna    would   bo   acceptable,    addressed 
Rev.  M.  ,1.  Berkeley,  Sibbertnft,  Market  Harborouj>h. 


wood  and  of  timber  for  building  purposes,  we  cull  the 
following  remarks  : — 

"Many  of  the  trees  of  Mauritius  yield  timber  almost 
unrivalled  by  any  other  either  forstrength  or  durability,  and 
which  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  In  all  forest  opera- 
tions those  useful  native  kinds,  such  as  the  '  Natte,  Colo- 
phane,  Bois  de  Pomme,  Tatamaka,  Tambalacoque,  &c.,' 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  forgotten.  Although 
plantations  of  these  would  certainly  be  a  success,  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  timber,  the  produce  of  trees 
which  are  natives  of  tropical  countries,  better  adapted 
than  the  native  woods  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  is  a 
good  reason  for  spending  annually  a  certain  sum  for  the 
introduction  of  their  seed,  and  the  cultivating  of  the  trees 
in  different  plantations  throughout  the  island.  Among  the 
best  of  foreign  trees  which  would  succeed  in  Mauritius  are 
' Teak '  (Tectonia  grandis),  ' Sal '  (Shorea  or  Vatica  robusta), 
'  Singapore '  {Vatica  stipulosa  and  Hopea  Maranti).  But 
there  are  many  other  sorts  which  also  yield  very  valuable 
timbers,  and  are  more  or  less  to  be  recommended  for  the 
hardiness  of  the  trees,  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

"  With  a  large  introduction  of  the  most  useful  sorts,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment would  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  imported 
timber.  Time  would,  however,  be  required  for  this,  but 
in  the  course  of  20  years  the  forests  of  the  country 
would  probably  not  only  be  able  to  afford  an  annual 
supply  of  native  timber,  but  also  to  yield  a  supply  from 
introduced  kinds,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than 
^5000 — or,  say,  about  one-fourth  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  timber  imported  from  tropical  countries 
during  the  last  10  years.  Thrs  amount  would  be  annually 
increasing,  until  it  reached  a  figure  of  about  £10,000  to 
,£15,000  per  annum.  Thus,  not  only  would  the  country 
be  benefited  by  the  shelter,  &c,  which  plantations  afford, 
but  also  by  the  retaining  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
annually  sent  abroad  for  timber,  and  by  affording  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  (say  about  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  timber)  to  the  State,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Forest  Department." 

An  Edinburgh  correspondent  makes  a  com- 
plaint respecting  the  Non-naming  of  Fruits, 
Plants,  and  Flowers  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society.  We  beg  to  say,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  only  Society  which  sins  in  this  respect.  As 
our  correspondent  justly  observes,  many  visitors  to  floral 
exhibitions  "go  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  is  and  what  is  not  worth  growing  to  meet  their 
especial  tastes,  and  if  any  such  persons  went  to  the 
exhibition  held  in  Edinburgh  last  week  they  must  have 
gone  away  disappointed,  for  quantities  of  fruit,  plants, 
and  Pansies  were  staged  without  names."  It  would 
not  give  exhibitors  very  much  trouble  to  correctly  name 
all  they  show,  and  it  would  be  done  cheerfully  enough, 
we  are  sure,  if  managers  of  exhibitions  would  only 
enforce  a  rule  to  that  effect. 

We  ate  informed  that  the  autumn  show  of  the 

Metropolitan  Floral  Society  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  which,  our  readers 
will  remember,  is  one  of  the  oldest  habitats  of  florists 
in  London.  The  date  is  fixed  for  August  26  and  27, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  schedule, 
which  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  will  be  a  liberal  one. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  supposed  that  the 

green  globules,  or  Gonidia,  found  in  the  tissues  of 
Lichens  are  really  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  Lichen, 
but  are  Alg.*e  parasitic  on  the  Lichens.  This  view, 
strange  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  is  supported  by  a 
very  competent  observer,  M.  Bornet,  who,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturcllcs,  recording 
the  result  of  his  examination  of  60  genera  of  Lichens, 
says  that  the  relation  of  the  tissues  is  such  that  by  no 
possibility  can  the  gonidia  be  produced  from  the  tissues 
of  the  thallus,  and  that  parasitism  is  the  only  possible 
explanation.  M.  Janczewski  has  also  shown  that 
an  Alga,  Nostoc,  enters  the  tissues  of  Hepaticx,  and 
Reinke  has  traced  them  inGunnerascabra.  It  would 
seem  then  that  fungi  are  not  the  only  parasitical  plants 
among  these  lower  Cryptogams. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  has  received  instructions 

from  Mr.  Fortune  to  sell,  on  Monday  next,  four 
plants  of  a  beautiful  new  striped  Bamboo,  lately  intro- 
duced from  China.  "  It  has  yellow  stems,  beautifully 
striped  with  green  lines  as  if  painted  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist,  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  will  prove 
a  very  ornamental  plant  in  a  conservatory."  The  four 
plants  are  all  that  were  imported  alive. — Mr.  Stf.vf.NS 
has  also  issued  a  catalogue  of  a  further  portion  of  the 
well-known  collection  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  stove 
plants,  the  property  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S. ,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  many  of  which  are  quite 
unique,  and  which  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday  next. — On 
the  following  Thursday,  at  half-past  12  o'clock,  Mr. 
Stevens  will  also  dispose  of  a  large  collection  of 
Orchids  which  have  been  collected  and  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Albert  Bruchmuller,  from 
Ocafia  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  which  are 
therefore  suitable  for  cultivation  in  cool  houses.  They 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  form  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  collections  ever  brought  to  this 
country.  As  far  as  practicable,  Professor  Reichi'.n- 
iiacii  has  named  and  determined  the  plants  brought 
home  by  this  gentleman. 

The   Madrf.sfif.ld     Court     Cottagers 

Horticultural  Show   will   be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  20.     This  show  was  instituted  by  the  F.arl  and. 
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Countess  Beauchamp,  to  promote  habits  of  industry, 
and  to  encourage  the  better  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  amongst  the  cottagers  on  the  estate,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  interested  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  make  the  show  successful.  On  this  occasion 
tbe  flower  gardens  and  grounds  will  be  open  to  ticket- 
holders. 

We  copy  the  following  note  on  Tree  Surgery 

from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry: — The  plan  of 
saving  fruit  trees  girdled  by  mice,  by  inserting  scions, 
so  as  to  form  a  connection  across  the  denuded  space 
for  the  flow  of  the  sap,  has  been,  we  are  informed, 
often  successfully  adopted.  The  sad  condition  in 
which  we  found  our  orchards  after  the  removal  of  the 
snow  afforded  opportunity  of  practising  this  kind  of 
tree  surgery  to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  Apple 
trees  of  the  largest  size,  12  and  15  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  have  been  supplied  with  the  succulent 
"splints,"  and  bound  up  in  clay  and  bandages,  with  as 
much  care  as  we  should  give  to  a  fractured  human 
limb.  Our  faith,  however,  in  saving  them  is  weak, 
but  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Of  Pear  trees  of 
the  growth  of  four  and  six  years  we  are  more  hopeful. 
Belles  the  gnawing  of  about  100  Tear  trees,  some 
50  Apple  trees  of  full  bearing  size  were  denuded  of 
their  bark  by  the  mice  during  the  winter,  and  also  our 
vineyard  did  not  wholly  escape. 

Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ash- 
ridge,  Herts,  has  forwarded  for  our  inspection  a  por- 
tion of  the  bunch  of  Bananas  exhibited  by  him  last 
Wednesday  week  at  South  Kensington.  Although 
the  judges  disqualified  Mr.  Sage,  on  account  of  their 
being  unripe,  it  is  evident  from  the  sample  before  us 
that  the  fruit  was  very  nearly  ripe  at  that  time,  as  it  is 
now  quite  perfect  ;  and  we  can  affirm  that  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  is  of  very  high  quality. 

The   following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  ihe  week 
ending  July  5.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30  inches.  A  slight  decrease  occurred 
by  June  30,  but  again  increased  to  30  inches  by  July  2. 
By  the  morning  of  the  4th  a  decrease  to  29.7  inches 
had  taken  place,  and  the  reading  at  the  end  of  the 
week  was  29.  S  inches.  The  highest  temperature  by 
day  varied  from  Si*  on  June  29  to  6i£°  on  the  30th, 
and  the  lowest  at  night,  from  58^°  on  July  4  to  5oi° 
on  ihe  5th.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and  their 
departures  from  average  were  as  follows  : — June  29, 
65°.5,,+4°.i  ;  30th,  580  -3°-i ;  July  1,  6o°.9,  o°  ;  2d, 
62°.6'  +  i°.5;  3d,  650,  +3°-7;  4th,  6i°.5,  o* ; 
570-8i  _3°-9-  On  the  evenings  of  June  29  and  30 
the  air  was  saturated  with  moisture,  there  being  no 
difference  between  the  dry  and  dewpoint  temperatures. 
The  weather  on  the  whole  was  fine,  but  on  some  days 
the  sky  was  nearly  covered.  On  the  evening  of 
June  29  rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  four-tenths  of  an 
inch,  and  thunder  was  occasionally  heard.  On  the 
30th  it  fell  more  or  less  heavily  till  11  p.m.,  the 
amount  measured  being  nearly  half  an  inch.  The 
readings  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  sun's  rays 
were  as  follows  : — June  30,  1670  ;  31st,  68°;  July  1, 
1200;  2d,  1490  ;  3d,  148° ;  4th,  1500  ;  5th,  86°. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  Si°  at  Blackheath  and  72i°  at  Bristol, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  77^°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  50^°  at 
Blackheath  and  Bristol  to  44*  at  Nottingham,  the 
general  average  being  47|".  The  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  at  the  different  stations  varied  from  34*0 
at  Nottingham  to  22 J*  at  Bristol;  the  average  was 
300.  The  mean  high  temperatures  observed  by  day 
ranged  from  730  at  Portsmouth  to  6740  at  Liverpool, 
with  a  general  average  of  700  nearly.  The  mean  low 
temperatures  at  night  varied  from  53!°  at  Bradford  to 
50^°  at  Eccles,  with  an  average  value  of  52$°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  from  all 
stations  was  174°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  week 
was  59x°»  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  61 4°,  and 
the  lowest  at  Eccles,  57  i°.  The  fall  of  rain  this  week 
has  been  exceedingly  large  at  most  stations  ;  at  Bir- 
mingham 3^  inches  were  recorded,  of  which  2f  inches 
fell  on  June  30  ;  2]  inches  at  Wolverhampton,  2\ 
inches  at  Leicester  and  Oldham.  At  Bristol  the  fall 
was  half  an  inch  only.  The  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  1^  inch.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at 
Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Manchester  on  June  29,  and 
at  Leicester,  Manchester,  and  Bradford  on  July  4. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  warm, 
with  rain  falling  on  four  or  five  days. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
720  at  Perth  to  68°  at  Dundee  ;  the  lowest  temperatures 
varied  from  470  at  Dundee  and  Perth  to  41 4°  at 
Paisley,  their  averages  being  6o&°  and  45!°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  from  the 
several  stations  was  5740  ;  the  highest  was  at  Perth, 
6040  ;  and  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen,  560.  The  largest 
fall  of  rain  this  week  in  Scotland  was  at  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  nearly, 
and  the  smallest  at  Leith,  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  being  less  than  half  an 
inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  fz\°,  the 
lowest,  44$ °,  the  mean  60*,  and  rainfall  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 


At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Scientific 

Committee,  the  Hon.  R.  Bailie  Hamilton  sent  from 
the  South  of  France  living  specimens  of  the  curious 
CYTIKUS  IIypocistis.  This  plant  grows  as  a 
parasite  on  the  roots  of  certain  species  of  Cistus 
much  as  the  Orobanches  grow  on  Clovers  in  this 
country.  Our  illustration  (fig.  186)  shows  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant  ;  its  scales  are  of  a  deep  rich 
orange-red  colour,  the  flowers  themselves  being  of  a 
clear  yellow,  and  crowded  in  a  dense  cluster.  The 
(lowers  at  the  base  of  the  raceme  are  female  flowers, 
and  have  a  tubular  perianth  inseparate  below  from  the 
ovary,  above  divided  into  four  ovate  oval-shaped  lobes. 
The  style  is  columnar,  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  near  the 
top,  and  four  glandular  processes  at  the  base  opposite 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  The  stigma  is  peltate  and 
S-lobed.  The  placentas  are  eight  in  number,  branched 
like  a  tree  in  miniature,  and  spring  from  the  walls  of 
the  cavity.  They  bear  very  numerous  minute  ovules 
with  a  unicellular  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  single  (in 
one  case  a  double)  envelope.  The  male  flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  raceme  are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  have 
a  perianth  of  the  same  form,  but  the  margins  of  the 
lobes  are  prolonged  upwards  to  the  staminal  column  by 
membranous  processes,  thus  dividing  the  lower  part 
of  the  perianth  into  four  cavities.  Whether  this  arises 
from  imperfect  separation  of  the  perianth  lobes  from 
the  axis,  or  from  adhesion  to  it,  is  not  obvious  in 
the  fully  developed  flower.  The  stamens  are  insepa- 
rate beneath,  and  form  a  column  marked  at  the  base 
by  four  projecting  lobes  opposite  to  the  perianth  lobes. 
The  two-lobed  anthers  are  eight  in  number,  in  a  ring  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  much  as  in  Sterculia  or  Aristo- 
lochia,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  green  process,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  connective,  and  closely  resembling  the 
similar  processes  in  the  Aristolochias.  Endlicher 
describes  these  as  styles  ;  but  if  so,  they  would  alter- 
nate with  the  anthers.     The   pollen  grains  are  ellip- 
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tical  (in  water)  and  smooth.  Decaisne  and  Maout, 
followed  by  Hooker,  refer  the  plant  to  the  same 
group  as  the  Aristolochias ;  and  if,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  the  apparent  styles  in  these  latter 
are  outgrowths  from  the  stamens,  like  the  pro- 
longed connectives  of  Cytinus,  the  affinity  between 
the  two  groups  is  rendered  the  closer.  Cytinus  Hypo- 
cistis  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides, 
and  was  used  as  an  astringent  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is 
still  said  to  be  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  gallic 
acid  which  it  contains  affords  the  explanation  of  its 
medicinal  value.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  occupies 
no  mean  rank,  and  we  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
its  cultivation  if  seeds  could  be  procured  and  sown  on 
the  roots  of  some  Cistus. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Escallonia  Philippiana,  Mast. 

Fruticosa.  ramulis  virgatis,  e recto-pate ntib us,  jglabris,  subangu- 
latis  ;  foliis  glabrjs,  eglandulosis  lineari  vel  oblongo-spathulatis 
subarqualiter  serratis  in  petiolum  brevissimum  attenuatis  : 
flonbus(pro  generc)  parvis  albis  in  apicibus  ramulorum  race- 
mosim  confettis  foliis  fioralibus  intermixes  ;  pedunculis  fiorc 
brevioribus  medio  bi-bracteolatis ;  receptaculi  tubo  glabro 
turbinate- ;  sepalis  deltoideo-triangularibus  ba'i  approximatis 
tubum  aiquantibus';  petalis  albis  concavis  sepalis  2-plo  longiori- 
bus  oblongis  apice  retusis  minute  serrulatis  basi  latis  exun- 
guiculatis ;  staminibus  5  quam  petalis  dimidio  brevioribus  ;  disco 
epigyno  pulvinato  5-lobo,  lobis  petalis  oppositis  ;  stylo  brevis- 
amo.  stigmate  2-lobo.  —  E.  virgata,  var.  Philippiana, 
Engler,  in  Linnaia  (1870).  571,  et  in  Mart.  Fl  Bras.  (Escalton.), 
145  ;  E.  angmtifolia,  Philippi.  in  Linnaea,  xxxiii.  85,  hand 
Presl.  ;  ad  exempt,  viv.  a  cl.  Veitch  comra.  descript.  compara- 
tisque  spec,  exsicc  in  herb.  Kew  a  cl.  Philippi  aliisque  in 
Chile  lect. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  Escallonias,  | 
having  leaves  resembling  those  of  Arbutus  uva-ursi, 
and  white  flowers,  which  present  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  some  Myrtacea,  such  as  B^eckea,  an  appear- 
ance due  to  the  stalkless  petals.     Philippi  was  the  first 


to  describe  the  plant,  but  the  name  he  gave  to  it  had 
to  be  abandoned,  as  there  had  already  been  published 
a  plant  with  the  same  appellation,  Engler,  therefore, 
in  his  monograph,  made  it  a  variety  of  E.  virgata  {the 
E.  stricta  of  Gay,  Fl.  Chil.  iii.  53). 

After  comparing  the  numerous  specimens  at  Kew 
with  the  living  plant  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs,  Veitch,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  fairly  worth  keeping 
up  as  a  distinct  species,  differing  from  E.  virgata  in  the 
larger  and  more  coriaceous  leaves,  in  the  entire,  not 
dentate,  calyx  lobes ;  in  the  absolutely  sessile  petals, 
which  give  the  flower  a  short  cup-shaped  form,  quite 
different  from  the  elongate  cylindrical  form  common 
in  other  Escallonias.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  new  to 
garden  records.  The  plant  is  a  hardy  shrub  (near 
London),  with  spreading,  rod-like,  glabrous,  light 
brownish  branches.  The  leaves  are  nearly  sessile, 
quite  glabrous,  and  without  glands,  hence  destitute  of 
odour  ;  those  on  the  flowering  branches  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  linear  obovate,  tapering  at  the  base, 
serrulate,  the  serratures  glandular. 

The  flowers  are  placed  on  very  short  stalks,  and 
crowded  along  the  ends  of  the  lateral  shoots,  inter- 
mixed with  floral  leaves.  The  peduncles  are  shorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  bi-bracteolate  in  the 
middle.  The  flower  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  tube  is  top-shaped  glabrous ;  the 
sepals  are  deltoid-acute,  entire,  about  the  length  of  the 
tube  ;  the  petals  are  oblong-obtuse,  concave,  white, 
twice  the  length  of  the  sepals ;  the  stamens  and  style 
are  much  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  the  greenish  disc 
is  flat,  cushion-shaped,  with  five  rounded  lobes  oppo- 
site the  petals.  The  plant  was  introduced  to  the 
Veitchian  nurseries  from  Valdivia  by  Pearce  ;  and  is 
one  which  connoisseurs  should  decidedly  inquire  for. 

Escallonia  Montana,  Philippi,  Linmra,  xxxiii.  87; 
Engler,  in  Mart.  Fl.  Brasil.  {Escallon.),  141. 

Intricate-ramoso,  ramulis  virgatis  subangulatis,  parce  ciliatis  : 
foliis  glabris  eglandulosis,  obovato-lanceolatis  acutis,  basi 
attenuatis,  subsessilibus  inscqualiter  serratis,  serraturis  cailosis  ; 
cymis  tcrminalibus  racemiformibus  pauciftoris  laxis,  pedun- 
culis arcuatis  ciliolatis  ;  receptaculi  tubo  turbinato  ciliolato 
eglanduloso  ;  sepalis  lineari-subulatis  basi  inter  sese  distanti- 
bus  tubum  Kquantibus ;  petalis  rubris  longc  unguiculatis 
spalhulato-obovatis  sepalis  2-plo  longioribus  ;  disco  navo  car- 
noso  tubulato  conico  longitudinaliter  sulcata  ore  crenulato : 
jtylo  indiviso. — Ad  exempt,  in  hort.  Veitch  descript.  compara- 
toque  spec.  cl.  Phihppi,  in  herb.  Kew  asservat.  Habitat  in 
Valdivia?  montibus. 

This  is  one  of  the  group  of  Escallonias  recently  shown 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
It  is  a  shrub,  with  brownish  grey,  dark,  dense,  bushy 
ramifications,  nearly  glabrous  shoots,  and  closely 
approximated  foliage.  The  leaves  (on  the  young 
shoots)  measure  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  they  are  lanceolate- 
acute  at  both  ends,  unequally  serrate,  with  gland- 
tipped  serratures ;  the  surfaces  are  glabrous  (except 
along  the  mid-rib,  which  is  puberulous),  bright  shining 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  and  destitute  of  glands. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
each  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  supported  by  a 
slender  peduncle,  which  is  slightly  curved,  nearly 
glabrous,  and  bears  two  narrow  bracts  about  midway. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  glabrous,  reddish,  top-shaped, 
surmounted  by  five  awl-shaped  sepals  as  long  as  the 
tube.  The  petals  are  about  double  the  length  of  the 
sepals,  red,  spoon-shaped,  with  a  long  claw,  and 
recurved  at  the  top.  The  stamens  are  rather  snorter 
than  the  petals.  The  disc  is  yellow,  fleshy,  conical, 
wrinkled,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  stamens. 
The  style  is  undivided,  about  the  length  of  the  stamens, 
and  surmounted  by  a  large  cap-shaped  stigma. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  E.  rubra,  but  is 
entirely  destitute  of  resinous  glands  on  the  leaves  and 
calyx,  and  is  hence  scentless.  The  leaves,  moreover, 
are  not  so  acutely  serrated.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
the  sepals  to  increase  in  size  or  become  accrescent  after 
the  fall  of  the  corolla,  which  we  have  not  noticed  in  E. 
rubra  ;  and  as  the  sepals  are  not  so  widely  expanded  at 
the  base  as  in  rubra,  there  is  an  interval  between  the 
base  of  one  sepal  and  that  of  another.  E.  montana 
may  possibly  be  only  a  seedling  variety  of  E.  rubra. 

Escallonia  macrantha,  Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Misc. 
iii.  341 ;  Card.  Mag.  Bot.  iii,  209,  t.  1  ;  FL  de 
Serves,  vi.  632 ;  Engler,  in  Mart.  Fl.  Brasil. 
(Escalloniea-),  p.  1 42. 

Var.    1.  duplicato-serrata,  Engler,  I.  c. 

(E.  DUPLICATO-SERRATA,  Remy), 
Foliis  obi ongo- oval i bus    acutis    duplicato-serratis,    in    petiolum 
attenuatis  ;  floribus  racemosis,  ant  racemoso-paniculatis. 

Var.   2.  SANGUINEA,  Hort.    Veitch. 

Faliis  late  oblongo-lanceolatis,  bast  cuneatis  inxqualitcr  serratis, 
floribus  cymoso-paniculatis  sanguineis. 

Escallonia  macrantha  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the 
Escallonias  in  cultivation.  In  all  probability  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this 
species.  Two  such  are  before  us  ;  one  we  take  to  be 
the  variety  duplicato-serrata  of  Remy,  which  differs 
from  the  type  in  its  more  elongate  and  more  irregularly 
serrate  leaves,  which  are  not  of  so  rich  a  green  colour 
above,  and  its  pink  flowers.  The  other  has  narrower 
leaves  and  deep  red  flowers,  on  which  account  it  was 
distinguished  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, at  which  it  received  a  First-class  Certificate,  by 
the  name  of  E.  sanguinea,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Messrs.    Veitch's  nursery.     I^oth   are  strongly  to  \jq 
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recommended  as  evergreen  shrubs,  with  attractive 
flowers,  hardy  in  the  south  and  west,  but  requiring 
protection  in  the  north.  M.  T.  M. 


THE    SANITARY    VALUE    OF 
FLOWERS, 

We  recommend  the  following,  quoted  from  a  new 
American  publication,  Hygiene:  a  Journal  of  Sani- 
tary Science,  to  all  who  have  any  care  for  the  health  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  especially  for  their  own  :  — 

"Wordsworth  sings  that 

'  Every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes  ; ' 

whilst  the  chemist  adds  [as  far  as  the  leaves  are 
concerned]  that,  by  its  breath,  it  purifies  the  air  for 
the  service  of  man.  Not  content  with  this,  modern 
chemical  research  is  engaged  in  determining  other  and 
unsuspected  uses  for  what  have  hitherto  been  considered, 
in  their  forms  of  grace,  their  various  hues  and  fragrance, 
to  minister  only  to  the  aesthetic  wants  of  minkind. 

"  When  these  researches,  two  or  three  years  ago,  first 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
smitary  science,  the  writer,  then  connected  with  the 
health  department  of  a  large  city,  found  a  fitting  field  in 
tie  low,  swampy  surroundings,  filling  the  air  with  malaria, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  numerous  slaughter- 
houses, reeking  with  animal  exhalations,  in  which  to  test 
the  value  of  their  deductions.  Here,  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  scenery  in  the  world, 
rendered  almost  uninhabitable— as  at  Staten  Island,  at 
numerous  points  along  the  Hudson  and  elsewhere — by 
the  presence  of  malaria,  there  is  abundant  incentive  for 
urging  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  a  measure  of  reclama- 
tion at  once  inexpensive,  attractive  and  effectual — namely, 
the  cultivation  of  odorous  and  aromatic  plants  and  shrubs 
in  all  regions  where  either  animal  or  vegetable  miasms 
abound. 

"That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
bable effectiveness  of  such  a  measure,  we  present  the 
following  resume  of  the  researches  above  referred  to,  as 
well  as  the  collateral  evidence  of  the  long  recognised 
hygienic  and  sanative  value  of  perfumes  in  general.    .    .  . 

"  It  is  to  the  investigations  of  an  Italian  savant,  Pro- 
fessor Paolo  Mantegazza,  of  Pavia,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  information  that  this  great  atmospheric  purifier 
(ozone)  is  generated  in  larger  quantities  by  certain  plants 
and  fruits  possessing  spicy  aromatic  odours  than  it  is  by 
the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  air,  the  potent  influence 
of  which  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  we  aU  recognise 
and  are  grateful  for  after  a  thunder-storm.  This  ozone 
is  developed  in  some  plants  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
whilst  in  others,  the  action,  once  commenced  in  solar 
light,  is  continued  in  darkness;  Cherry- Laurel,  Clove, 
Lavender,  Mint,  Lemon,  Fennel,  Narcissus,  Heliotrope, 
Hyacinth,  Mignonette,  &c,  as  well  as  some  perfumes,  as 
eau- de-cologne,  oil  of  bergamot,  extract  of  millefieurs, 
essence  of  lavender,  and  some  aromatic  tinctures,  all  pro- 
duce ozone  largely  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Man- 
tegazza has  further  pointed  out  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
essential  oils,  such  as  turpentine.  Nutmeg,  Aniseed, 
Thyme,  Peppermint,  &c,  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  air,  is  a  convenient  source  of  ozone,  as  they,  even  in 
small  quantities,  ozonise  much  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

"  He  finds  also,  that  while  the  ozonigenic  properties  of 
flowers  reside  mainly  in  their  perfumes, — the  most  odo- 
riferous yielding  the  largest  amount  of  ozone, — certain 
others,  possessing  no  particular  perfume,  have  extra- 
ordinary ozonigenic  power ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Sun- 
flower, broad  belts  of  which  were  planted  by  the  late 
Commander  Maury  around  the  grounds  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington,  and  to  the  effect  of  which  he 
attributed  the  after  immunity  of  his  family  from  inter- 
m'tfent  fevers,  previously  quite  prevalent  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Dr.  Cornelius  Fox  also  states  in  his  work  on 
ozone  and  antozone,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  gaudy 
p'^nt  in  malarious  districts  has  been  especially  urged,  as 
it  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  purifying  the  air  laden 
with  marsh  miasm,  and  of  exhaling  ozonized  oxygen. 

"  Professor  Mantegazza  demonstrates  in  his  report  on 
the  action  of  essences  and  flowers  in  the  production  of 
atmospheric  ozone  and  their  hygienic  utility,  that  the 
instructions  of  Empedocles,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
didactic  poem  on  Nature,  to  plant  aromatic  and  balsamic 
herbs  as  preventives  of  pestilence,  were  founded  on  a 
close  observation  and  shrewd,  though  empirical,  insight. 
The  historian  Herodian  relates  that,  in  a  plague  which 
devastated  Italy  in  the  second  century,  strangers  crowd- 
ing into  Rome  were  directed  by  the  physicians  to  retreat 
to  San  Lorenzo,  then  called  Laurentum,  from  the  bowers 
of  Laurel  which  surrounded  it,  that  by  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere and  by  the  '  odour  of  laurel '  they  might  escape  the 
dangers  of  infection. 

"  The  practice  of  burning  aromatic  woods  and  herbs, 
as  well  as  odorous  gums,  spices,  &c, — not  to  speak  of 
the  use  of  tar-smoke,  the  antiseptic  properties  of  which 
are  attributed  to  carbolic  and  other  acids,— as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  spread  of,  and  extinguishing  epidemics,  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  Numerous  instances  are  cited  of 
the  extinction  of  the  plague  by  means  of  fires  of  odoriferous 
wood,  green  Laurel,  Wormwood,  Chamomile,  &c.,  in  the 
market-places,  and  even  in  the  houses  both  of  the  healthy 
and  the  sick.  Their  efficacy,  it  is  now  claimed,  was  due  to 
the  production  of  ozone,  by  which  the  pestilential  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  was  purified. 

"  Within  the  limit  of  these  pages  it  is  only  possible  to 
hint  at  the  sources  of  information,  and,  this  only  to  give 
weight  and  authority  to  the  practical  suggestions  of 
measures  affecting  the  great  problem  01  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  preservation  of  health.  These  sug- 
gestions, in  the  present  case,  are  obvious,  and  will,  in 
some  degree,  supplement  the  recent  recommendations  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith  concerning  the  cultivation  of  shade 
trees  in  the  streets  of  cities  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
high  mortality  of  summer  by  modifying  the  temperature, 
ani  by  purifying  the  atmosphere. 


"  What  we  would  here  urge  is  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers  possessing  these  desirable  ozonigenic  pro- 
perties, alike  in  city  and  country,  within  doors  and 
without  ;  in  cities  because  the  air  of  cities  always  contains 
less  ozone  than  the  air  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  denser  parts  of  cities  less  than  the  more  sparsely  built, 
or  than  the  air  of  parks  and  squares ;  in  the  country, 
because  very  few  regions  are  entirely  free  from  malarial 
taint. 

"  They  should  be  cultivated  in  and  around  schools  and 
all  other  places  where  animal  exhalations  abound, 
especially  in  the  districts  where  slaughtering  and  kindred 
occupations  are  carried  on,  and  in  graveyards  and  ceme- 
teries. The  swamps  and  flats  and  '  meadows  '  of  Staten 
Island,  those  around  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  should  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  Rose. 

"  Aside  from  the  poetical  and  aesthetic  aspects,  the 
florist  and  the  nurseryman  and  the  seedsman  may  put  in 
a  plea  for  consideration  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds. 
Instead  of  such  disinfectants  as  those  that  have  been 
described  as  chiefly  of  value  because  '  they  smell  so  badly 
that  people  open  the  windows  and  let  the  fresh  air  in,' 
they  will  furnish  us  each 

'  Daintie  flowre  and  herb  that  growes  on  ground. 
To  bud  out  faire  and  throw  swete  smels  around.' 

And  it  may  yet  come  to  pass  that  he  who  makes  two  flowers 
to  blossom  where  only  one  bloomed  before  shall  receive 
the  encomium  Dean  Swift  suggested  for  the  successful 
corn  or  grass  grower." 

[While  heartily  assenting  on  general  grounds  to  the 
opinions  here  set  forth,  we  must  add  a  word  of  caution 
as  to  the  value  of  ozone.  Far  too  little  is  yet  known 
of  this  element  and  its  relations  to  plant  life  to  enable 
us  to  dogmatise  upon  it.   Eds.] 


ARISTOLOCHIA    FLORIBUNDA. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Aristolochias  is  that  here 
figured  (fig.  187),  and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr. 
Mailer.  It  was  originally  introduced  to  the  establishment 
of  M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt  {now  of  M.  Linden)  by  M. 
Baraquin,  and  a  coloured  figure  of  it,  with  a  description, 
was  given  by  the  late  M.  Lemaire  in  the  Illustration 
Horticole,  vol.xv.  (October,  1868),  tab.  568.  The  name 
floribunda  well  expresses  its  habit  of  producing  at  one 
time  a  profusion  of  blooms.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  the  limb  has  a  purplish  red 
ground  colour,  traversed  by  branching  yellowish  strke, 
while  the  centre  is  of  a  clear  yellow.  The  leaves  are 
light  green,  glabrous  cordate  ovate.  As  shown  trained 
to  a  wire  trellis,  it  formed  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
and  a  welcome  relief  to  the  more  common  show  plants. 
It  has  one  objectionable  feature,  common  to  most  of 
its  kind — a  disagreeable  perfume,  but  as  this  is  not 
perceptible  at  a  little  distance  it  does  not  materially 
impair  the  value  of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Amazon  district  of  northern  Brazil,  and  would 
therefore  require  a  stove,  or,  at  least,  a  warm  green- 
house. In  any  case,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
interesting  of  recent  introductions.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  "Guaco,"  a  famous  antidote  to  the  effects  of 
snake  bites,  though  the  sceptical  say  the  good  effects 
are  rather  due  to  the  alcohol  in  which  the  drug  is 
infused  than  to  the  drug  itself.     M.  T.  M, 


THE  MICROSCOPICAL   SOIREE  AT 
BATH 

We  this  week  conclude  the  publication  of  the 
excellent  Synopsis  of  the  Microscopical  soire'e  given  at 
Bath,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  that  city  : — 

Vegetable  Cell  and  Cell  Contents. 

A  plant  is  made  up  of  cells.  In  the  simplest  plants 
(protophytes)  each  cell  is  an  individual  life,  and  the 
whole  vegetable  growth  is  but  a  multiplication  of 
similar  cells.  In  the  higher  plants,  the  cells  developed 
in  the  process  of  growth  differ  in  form  and  structure, 
as  well  as  in  function. 

Forms  of  Celts. — The  forms  of  cells  axe  very  various. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  Rush,  yellow 
Water  Lily,  Hoya  carnosa,  &c. 

Spiral  Cells  and  Vessels. — Within  the  cell  wall  there  is 
deposited  in  some  plants  a  spiral  deposit,  for  the  most 
part  consisting  of  fibres  partially  coiled,  but  often  broken 
up  into  rings,  bars,  dots,  &c.  These,  when  liberated  by 
the  action  of  water,  frequently  present  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  The  seed  coat  of  Collomia  exhibits  this  action 
very  beautifully.  Spiral  cells  are  very  widely  diffused, 
being  found  in  the  pistils  and  anthers  of  flowering  plants, 
in  the  woody  fibre  of  the  Yew  and  Mistleto,  in  the  cells  of 
Sphagnum  Moss,  &c. 

Hairs,  Scales,  Glands,  Stings,  cr'c.— The  hairs  which 
invest  the  cuticles  of  many  plants  are  elongated  cells,  or 
cells  arranged  in  a  single  linear  series.  The  various  forms 
of  these  are  an  interesting  study.  Sometimes  they 
develope  horizontally  and  become  stellate,  as  in  the  Ivy. 
When  the  divisions  of  stellate  hairs  are  placed  close 
together  they  form  scales,  as  in  the  Elaeagnus.  The 
chaffy  scales  of  Ferns  are  modified  hairs,  and  so,  indeed, 
are  the  prickles  of  the  Rose.  The  ice  of  the  "  Ice  Plant" 
consists  of  large  isolated  cells.  The  common  Gooscfoot 
affords  in  its  young  leaves  an  admirable  illustration  of 
such  cells. 

Glands  are  simply  cells  secreting  some  peculiar  fluid. 
The  sting  of  the  Nettle  is  a  glandular  hair,  terminating 
not  in  a  point  but  a  knob,  the  light  rupture  of  which 
allows  the  hair  to  penetrate  and  discharge  the  irritating 
contents  of  the  gland, 


The  Sweet  Briar  and  London  Pride  afford,  from  their 
rich  colour,  singularly  beautiful  examples  of  stalked 
glands.  Other  examples  of  hairs  are  found  in  Chry- 
santhemum, Pansy,  Groundsel,  &c.  ;  of  scales  in  Rhodo- 
dendron, Niphobolus,  and  Sea  Buckthorn,  the  last  a 
glorious  object  by  polarised  light. 

Raphides,  Starch,  oVc.  —  Raphides  are  crystals 
(properly,  needle  shaped)  formed  especially  in  the  cells  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants.  They  are  usually  oxalate  of 
lime,  less  frequently  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate. 
The  raphides  of  the  Crocus.  Garlic,  &c,  are  fine  objects 
when  seen  by  polarised  light.  Others,  as  those  of  the 
Cactus,  are  scarcely  less  beautiful  as  opaque  objects. 

Starch.—  The  mature  cells  of  most  plants  contain  starch. 
The  Arrowroots  of  commerce  are  the  starch  granules 
stored  in  the  tubers  of  certain  tropical  plants.  Sago  is 
extracted  from  the  trunk  of  the  Sago  Palm.  Seen  by 
polarised  light  the  starch  granules  exhibit  a  dark  cross  of 
exquisite  rings  of  graduated  colour. 

Stomata,  Siliceous  Cuticles. — Stomata  are  apertures, 
or  breathing  holes,  in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  They 
are  generally  on  the  under  side,  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  and  in  floating  leaves  on  the  upper  only.  Their 
number  is  very  great.  The  Lilac  and  Hydrangea  give 
160,000  to  the  square  inch.  In  Marchantia  the  structure 
is  well  seen  and  is  specially  interesting. 

Clustered  stomata  are  well  seen  on  the  leaves  of  the 
greenhouse  Begonias,  and  the  cuticles  of  Aloe,  Ivy, 
Orchis,  Poeony,  &c,  afford  good  examples  of  their 
general  distribution. 

Siliceous  Cuticles. — The  cell  walls  in  many  plants, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  grass  family,  are  so 
impregnated  with  silex,  that  when  the  organic  matter  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire  or  acid,  a  flinty  skeleton  remains, 
and  this,  when  seen  by  polarised  light,  is  highly  instruc- 
tive. Admirable  examples  are  afforded  by  Equisetum, 
Rice,  Wheat,  Araucaria,  and  the  common  Fescue-grass. 

Endochrome,  Colouring  Matter. — Circulation  of  Endo- 
chrome. — This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  easily  observed 
within  the  cells  of  Chara,  Nitella,  orVallisneria,  the  viscid 
semi-fluid  layer  of  colouring  matter  being  seen  to  go 
round  and  round  the  cell  wall  with  a  rapidity  culminat- 
ing at  about  8o°  Fahr.,  and  diminishing  beyond  it.  The 
cause  of  the  motion  is  unexplained. 

Colouring  Matter.— The  petals  of  a  flower  are  modified 
leaves.  The  colours  of  petals  are  due  to  changes  in  the 
hue  of  the  contained  chlorophyll,  or  chromule  [more 
frequently  to  coloured  liquids]. 

Cuticles  of  Pelargoniums,  Pimpernels,  &c,  afford  good 
examples. 

Colouring-  Matter  of  Plants  (including  Vegetable  Dyes), 
illustrated  by  the  Micro-Spectroscope.  —  The  micro- 
spectroscope  is  an  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the 
microscope,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  the  two 
instruments. 

A  spectroscope  is  an  optical  arrangement,  by  which 
light  from  any  source,  white  or  coloured,  is  analysed,  or 
split  up  into  the  different  constituent  colours  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  coloured  band  thus  obtained  is  called  a 
spectrum.  A  common  example  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  sun's  light  into  its  component  colours,  is  seen  in  the 
rainbow.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope,  coloured  lights 
which  appear  the  same  to  the  umaided  eye,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  absolute  certainty. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  spectroscope  are — 1st,  a  narrow 
=lit  through  which  the  light  to  be  examined  is  allowed  to 
pass  ;  2d,  a  lens  to  make  an  image  of  this  slit ;  and  3d,  a 
prism  or  prisms  (a  prism  is  a  solid  V-snaPec*  P'ece  °^ 
glass,  two  sides  of  which  are  flat  and  polished)  :  the  slit 
of  light  passing  through  this  is  spread  out  into  a  spec- 
trum, and  is  generally  viewed  through  another  set  of 
lenses  ;  in  the  present  instance,  through  a  microscope. 

The  spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  any  micro- 
scope lamp,  is  (speaking  broadly)  a  continuous  band  ot 
colour,  red  at  one  end,  violet  at  the  other.  If,  however, 
the  solution  in  water  or  spirit,  of  any  coloured  substance, 
as  of  a  vegetable  dye,  be  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope,  dark  bands  make  their  appearance  across 
the  spectrum.  The  position  and  relative  distances  of 
these  "absorption  bands"  vary  with  each  substance 
employed,  even  though  the  shades  of  colour  may  be 
undistinguishable  by  the  unaided  eye. 

In  this  way  the  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
blood  may  be  detected  (Sorby),  the  ages  of  red  wines  may 
be  ascertained  (Sorby),  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
chlorophyll,  or  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  may  be  investi- 
gated (Herapath),  the  purity,  or  otherwise,  of  vegetable 
dyes  may  be  ascertained,  &c.  This  method  of  obser- 
vation is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  applications. — 
(W.  L.  C.) 

Th  alloc  ens. 

The  lowest  type  of  plants,  having  no  leaves  or  sepa- 
rate stem,  but  growing  by  leaf-like  expansion,  as  in 
Seaweed  and  Lichens  ;  or  filamentous  extension,  as  in 
Mushroom  spawn  (mycelium). 

Alga:. — Chlorosporca? .  —  Batrachosperme<r,  Oscillatori- 
acea,  &c. — The  Chlorosporeir  are  green-coloured  Alga?. 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  these  will  be  found  : — 

Oscillaloriacea: — These  Alga?  are  so  called  from  the 
curious  animal-like  movements  which  they  exhibit.  They 
sway  from  side  to  side,  they  undulate  like  caterpillars,  and 
they  move  forward.  These  curious  plants  grow  in  all 
waters,  fresh  or  salt,  they  arc  found  on  mud  and  damp 
stones,  and  grow  freely  in  the  hot  springs  of  Bath.  The 
Vibriones,  formerly  included  among  Infusoriae,  arc  now 
regarded  as  members  of  this  class. 

Batrachospermetr.  — Frog-spawn  Algre.  These  beau- 
tiful, though  humble,  plants  are  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  whorls  of  beaded 
cells,  which  in  their  filamentous  confusion  are  thought  to 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  frog-spawn. 

Diatomacecc,  or  Brittleworts. — Diatoms,  like  Dcsmids, 
are  simple  vegetable  cells,  which  possess  a  coating  con- 
solidated by  silex.  It  is  this  indestructible  flinty  enve- 
lope of  the  Diatoms  which  preserves  to  the  njicroscopist 
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a  well-nigh  infinite  series  of  forms,  fossil  and  recent, 
throughout  the  world. 

Desmids  are  minute  one-celled  plants,  of  great  variety 
and  beauty  of  form,  found  in  fresh  water.  Their  dis- 
tinctive character  is  the  division  of  the  cell  into  two 
symmetrical  valves  or  segments. 

Rhodospoha  and  Melanosporea. — The  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  these  vegetations  have  a  charm  for  the  unaided 
eye  as  truly  as  for  the  microscope  ;  but  the  minute  struc- 
ture and  symmetry  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  must  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  lens 
ere  their  beauty  can  be  appreciated  or  their  functions 
understood.  Rhodosporere  are  the  red,  and  Melano- 
sporece  the  olive  green  (or  brown)  Seaweeds.  The  tetra- 
spores  of  the  Seaweed  are  highly  interesting.  Whether 
tiiey  are  buds  or  true  spores  is  undetermined. 

Lichens. — A  class  of  plants  of  dry  crustaceous  habit, 
commonly  found  growing  upon  bark  of  trees,  stones,  earth, 
&c,  and  generally  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  which 
they  overgrow.  The  simplest  Lichens  consist  of  mere 
branching  filaments,  from  [or  among]  which  grow  out 
globular  cells  called  gonidia.  The  gonidia  are  buds 
capable  of  reproducing  the  plant.     [It  is  surmised   that 


istly,  large  globose  cells,  which  did  not  germinate  ; 
2dly,  smaller,  often  elliptic,  cells,  which  produced  branch- 
ing threads  ;  3dly,  elongate  cells,  which  gave  origin  to  a 
large  white  Penicillium.  The  globose  cells  are  known  as 
Mycoderma  cerevisiee  {cerevisia,  ale  or  beer).  The  fila- 
mentous state  with  moniliform  fruit  is  Torula  cerevisirc, 
the  true  fruit  being  probably  Penicillium  glaucum. 

The  action  of  these  fungi  consists  in  the  power  they 
possess  of  resolving  sugar  in  solution  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  cells  increase  in  number  till  the  sugar 
or  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  fermenting  liquid  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Rust,  Smuts,  &c,  are  fungi,  very  destructive  to  living 
plants,  especially  to  the  cereals  and  grasses. 

Rust,  known  to  botanists  as  Trichobasis  rubigo-vera, 
attacks  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  Wheat,  covering  them 
with  a  rust-coloured  dust.  When  it  seizes  on  the  chaff  of 
the  grain  it  does  serious  mischief,  the  vegetative  threads 
penetrating  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaves.  At  a 
later  period  the  simple  cells  of  the  Trichobasis  appear  to 
pass  into  the  mildew  of  corn,  Puccinia  graminis,  which  is 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has  two-celled  spores. 

Smuts  attack  various  plants  ;  that  which  infests  corn 


however,  seems  to  doubt  the  fact.  Microscopic  Fungi, 
p.  16. 

Peronospora  infestans  constitutes  the  Potato  disease. 
(C.  B.) 

Epiphytes  and  Entophytcs.  {Parasitic  Alga;  and  Fungi 
of  low  organisation. )  Sarcina  Ventrlculi. — Produced  in 
the  stomach  of  man  and  animals  in  case  of  prolonged  dis- 
ease accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Torula  Cerevesia.  — Fermentation-fungus,  or  Yeast 
plant.  This  plant  is  always  found  in  saccharine  fluids 
which  are  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  often 
found  associated  with  the  Sarcina. 

The  Vinegar  fungus,  which  is  found  in  saccharine  fluids 
undergoing  acetous  fermentation,  is  allied  to  the  Yeast 
plant,  and  both  seem  to  belong  to  the  genus  Penicillium. 

Penicillium  glaucum. — This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  mould.  Other  forms  are  Mucor  Mucedo, 
Botrytis  infestans  (found  in  the  Potato  disease),  Aspergil- 
lus, Oidium  (the  Vine  fungus),  Puccinia  (the  cause  of  mil- 
dew in  Wheat),  Cordyceps  purpurea  (the  cause  of  the 
ergot  disease  in  Rye),  &c. 

Dry-rot  in  wood  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  several 
fungi,  Polypoms  destructor  being  the  most  important. 
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these  are  algae  ;  see  p.  946.]  The  spore-bearing  organs  of 
the  Lichens  are  found  either  as  little  nodules,  projecting 
ridges,  or  cup-shaped  bodies  on  the  surface  or  at  the 
extremities  of  the  leafy  expansion  or  thallus.  The  spores 
of  Lichens  vary  in  form  with  the  genus  and  species. 

Fungi. — Fungi  may  be  defined  as  cellular  flowerless 
plants,  deriving  nutriment  from  the  substance  on  which 
they  grow  through  their  mycelium,  or  spawn,  not  from 
the  air  or  water,  closely  allied  to  Lichens,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  their  never  possessing  gonidia 
(secondary  reproductive  green  granules)  in  the  substance 
of  their  thallus.  They  are  propagated  in  various  ways  : 
istly,  by  true  spores  ;  2dly,  by  bodies  termed  stylospores  ; 
3dly,  by  conidia. 

The  Yeast  plant  consists  mostly  of  two  forms  of 
fungoid  cells,  globose  or  elliptic.  Sometimes  they  are 
scattered  siogly,  sometimes  united  in  chains  of  cells  placed 
end  to  end.  These  cells  are  considered  to  be  the  conidia, 
or  second  form  of  fruit,  of  certain  moulds,  when  placed  in 
unusual  circumstances.  Mr.  Berkeley  obtained  Penicillium 
glaucum,  a  mould  very  common  on  decaying  substances, 
from  the  dregs  of  porter.  When  submerged,  the  true 
spores  of  the  Penicillium  develope  a  mycelium,  or  system 
of  threads  ;  but  this  does  not  produce  again  the  normal 
fruit,  but  gives  origin  to  conidia,  or  dust-like  spores. 
M.  Trecul  raised  the  Yeast  plant  from  spores  of  Penicil- 
lium and  Mucor.    Three  forms  of  cells  were  produced  : 


may  be  seen  in  almost  every  cornfield  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  the  ears  of  corn  appearing  lean  and  starved,  and 
blackened  by  a  fine  dust.  The  smut  of  corn  is  referred 
by  botanists  to  Ustilago  segetum  ;  it  consists  of  a  mass  of 
brown  subglobose  spores,  and  attacks  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  flower  and  reduces  them  to  a  rudimentary 
condition.  Ustilago  antherarum  has  been  observed  by 
Miss  Becker  to  cause  a  change  of  sex  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Campion,  Lychnis  dioica,  &c,  from  unisexual  to  bisexual, 
from  dioecious  to  hermaphrodite.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  plant  becomes  bisexual  from  the  development  of 
stamens  in  a  normally  pistil-bearing  flower. 

The  much  dreaded  Vine  Mildew,  Oidium  Tuckeri,  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  imperfect  or  conidiiferous  state  of  a 
more  complex  fungus,  Erisyphe. 

Bunt  attacks  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  ear  and  is  not 
visible  till  the  corn  approaches  maturity,  if  the  grains  be 
then  broken  they  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  brown 
powder  of  a  foetid  odour  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  spherical, 
reticulated  spores,  the  germination  of  which  is  very 
curious  ;  it  is  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Cooke's  Micro- 
scopic Fungi,  p.  80,  figs.  88—91. 

Cluster  Cups,  or  '^Ecidia  of  botanists,  form  beautiful 
microscopic  objects,  they  are  parasitic  on  living  plants, 
that  of  the  Barberry  is  said  to  give  origin  to  the  mildew  of 
Wheat,  if  the  Barberry  grow  near  cornfields.    Mr.  Cooke, 


Achorion  Schonleinii,  or  Favus-fungus,  is  the  cause  o! 
a  disease  called  favus,  which  affects  man  and  some  domes- 
tic animals.  The  disease  is  due  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  spores  of  this  fungus  in  the  hair  bulbs  and 
the  hair  follicles. 

Microsporon  Jurfurans  is  the  cause  of  a  skin  disease, 
called  chloasma,  not  uncommon  in  man. 

The  Chignon-fungus  is  a  vegetable  growth,  occasion- 
ally found  adhering  firmly  to  the  hairs.  Hallier  succeeded 
in  cultivating  a  kind  of  Aspergillus  from  some  of  these 
hairs,  and  in  this  way  demonstrated  the  vegetable  origin 
and  nature  of  the  harmless  looking  specks  with  which  the 
hairs  are  studded.  (S.  S.) 


INSECTS   AS   FLORISTS. 

On  the  Agency  of  Insects  in  Obstructing 
Evolution. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  observe  and  to  place  on 
record  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Naturalist,  and 
elsewhere,  that  art  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  garden 
variations  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  that  variations  in 
Nature  are  as  great  as  in  horticulture ;  and  that  the 
florist's   credit   is  chiefly  due  in  preserving  the  form 
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which  unassisted  Nature  provided  for  him.  It  was  at 
one  time  part  of  the  essential  idea  of  a  species  that  it 
would  reproduce  itself.  If  any  variation  occurred  in 
Nature,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  seedlings  from 
this  variation  would  revert  to  the  parent  form.  But  it 
is  now  known  that  the  most  marked  peculiarity  in 
variation  can  be  reproduced  in  the  progeny,  if  care  be 
taken  to  provide  against  fertilisation  by  another  form. 
Thus,  the  blood-leaved  variety  of  the  English  Beech 
will  produce  blood-leaved  Beeches  ;  and,  as  I  have 
myself  found  by  experiment,  the  very  pendulous 
Weeping  Peach  produces  from  seed  plants  as  fully 
characteristic  as  its  parent ;  and  when  the  double 
blossomed  Peaches  bear  fruit,  as  they  sometimes  do,  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  careful  friend  that  the 
progeny  is  doubled  as  its  parent  was.  But  I  need 
not  refer  particularly  to  this.  Any  intelligent  florist 
of  the  present  age  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that  varieties 
will  reproduce  themselves  as  fully  as  the  original  forms 
from  whence  they  sprung. 

I  do  not  think  botanists,  as  such,  are  so  fully  aware 
of  these  facts  as  the  florists  are.  They  scarcely  admit 
of  much  inherent  variation  in  form  in  Nature  ;  but 
look  rather  to  hybridisation,  and  insect  agency  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  account  for  the  changes  when 
they  occur.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  these 
agencies  acting  as  the  sole  factors  in  evolution,  I  have 
generally  taken  a  genus  consisting  of  only  one  species 
in  a  given  locality,  to  show  how  great  is  the  variation 
in  form,  where  no  congenital  species  could  mix  with 
it.  I  have,  for  this,  chosen  Epig^ea  repens,  Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum,  and  the  Quercus  neo-mexicana 
(Q.  Gunnissonii?)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  plants 
which  most  of  the  readers  of  this  will  probably  remem- 
ber. Another  familiar  plant  to  illustrate  this  is  the 
common  yellow  Toad  Flax,  Linaria  vulgaris.  In  a 
handful  of  specimens  gathered  in  an  afternoon's  walk, 
I  find  the  following  marked  variations  :  — 

In  regard  to  the  spur,  which  is  generally  as  long  as 
the  main  portion  of  the  corolla,  some  have  them  only 
one-third  or  one-fourth  as  long  ;  and  in  one  instance 
the  plant  bears  flowers  entirely  spurless.  Dr.  James 
Darrach,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  informs  me  that 
he  believes  he  has,  in  years  past,  gathered  a  spurless 
form,  but  has  neglected  to  place  it  on  record  [not  very 
uncommon].  Then  some  plants  bear  flowers  with 
spurs  thick,  and  others  with  narrow  ones  ;  and  while 
some  have  spurs  quite  straight,  others  curve  so  as  to 
describe  nearly  the  half  of  a  circle.  The  lobing  of  the 
lower  lip  is  various.  In  some  cases  the  two  lateral 
ones  spread  away  from  the  small  central  one,  leaving  a 
free  space  all  aiound  it;  at  other  times  they  overlap 
the  central  one  so  that  it  is  scarcely  seen.  Sometimes 
the  small  central  lobe  is  nearly  wanting — often  not 
more  than  half  the  depth  of  the  two  large  lobes,  and  at 
times  quite  as  full,  when  it  may  be  linear,  ovate,  or 
nearly  orbicular.  The  palate,  as  the  deep  coloured 
process  attached  to  the  lower  lip  may  be  called,  also 
varies  :  in  colour  it  is  pale  lemon,  but  often  a  brilliant 
orange  ;  sometimes  it  is  but  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  at  others  one-fourth,  in  flowers  of 
the  same  size.  In  the  case  of  the  shallow  flat  palate, 
the  attached  lobes  are  patent,  or  even  incurved  ;  while 
in  the  thick  ones  they  are  very  much  reflexed.  These  two 
forms,  when  the  extremes  are  selected,  are  as  strikingly 
distinct  as  two  species  often  are.  Again,  the  palate  is 
rounded  and  blunt  at  the  apex  ;  at  other  times  almost 
wedge-shaped,  or  at  least  narrowing  to  a  blunt  point. 
The  upper  lip  varies  in  proportionate  length,  some- 
times not  extending  much  beyond  the  palate,  some- 
times half  an  inch  more  ;  then  the  margins  are  some- 
times bent  down  like  the  wings  of  a  swooping  bird  ; 
or  upwards,  as  in  those  of  a  rapidly  descending  one. 
Sometimes  they  are  united  and  turned  abruptly  up  at 
the  apex,  like  the  keel  of  the  garden  Pea. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  all  these  facts 
on  the  great  scientific  questions  of  the  day,  we  have  to 
note,  first  that  the  plant  is  an  introduced  weed,  with 
nothing  allied  to  it  anywhere  in  the  localities 
where  we  usually  find  it,  with  which  it  can  possibly 
hybridise.  The  variations  must  be  from  some 
natural  law  of  evolution  inherent  in  the  plant 
itself.  Varieties,  of  course,  may  cross-fertilise  as 
well  as  species  ;  and  some  of  these  variations  may  be 
owing  to  one  form  fertilising  another  form  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  avoiding  the  fact,  that  at  least  the  first  pair 
of  varying  forms  must  have  originated  by  simple 
evolution. 

Now  going  back  to  our  florist's  experience  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  that  as  varieties  once  evolved  will  repro- 
duce themselves  from  seed,  why  does  not  some  one  of 
these  Linarias,  which  has  been  struck  off  into  some 
distinct  mould,  reproduce  itself  from  seed,  and  estab- 
lish, in  a  state  of  Nature,  a  new  race,  as  it  would  do 
under  the  florist's  care?  Why,  for  instance,  is  there 
not  a  spurless  race  ?  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
solitary  plant,  found  on  this  afternoon's  walk,  is  the 
only  one  ever  produced.  Dr.  Darrach's  recollection 
shows  it  is  not  a  solitary  case.  The  humble-bee 
furnishes  the  answer.  They,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  are  the  only  insects  which  visit  these 
flowers.  They  seem  very  fond  of  them,  and  enter 
regularly  at  the  mouth,  and  stretch  down  deep  into  the 
spur  for  the  sweets  gathered  there.  The  pollen  is 
collected  on  the  thorax,  and,  of  course,  is  carried  to  the 
next  flower.  The  florist,  to  "fix"  the  form,  carefully 
isolates  the  plant  ;  but  in  the  wild  state  a  spurless 
form  has  no  chance.     The  bee  from  the  neighbouring 


flower  of  course  fertilising  it  with  the  pollen  from  any 
of  the  other  forms. 

If  there  were  no  bees,  no  agency  whatever  for  cross- 
fertilisation,  nothing  but  the  plant's  own  pollen  to 
depend  on,  there  would,  undoubtedly,  be  races  of  this 
Linaria,  which,  again,  by  natural  evolution  at  times 
changing,  would  produce  other  races  ;  and  in  time  the 
difference  might  be  as  great  as  to  be  even  thought 
generic.  But  we  see  that  by  the  agency  of  the  humble- 
bee  the  progress  of  the  newly  evolved  form  is  checked. 
The  pollen  of  the  original  form  is  again  introduced  to 
the  offspring,  and  it  is  brought  back  at  least  half  a 
degree  to  its  starting  point. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  insects 
in  their  fertilising  agencies  are  not  always  abettors, 
but  rather  at  times  conservators  of  advancing  evolution. 
7*.  A/eehan,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Science, 
Philadelphia. 

ME  MORI  A  L     TREES. 

Now  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  left  our  shores,  it 
may  be  well  to  put  on  record  some  account  of  the  trees 
which  he  planted  to  commemorate  his  visit  to  the 
Royal  gardens,  Frogmore ;  and  Chiswick  House. 
At  the  garden  party  given  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Chiswick  House  on  June  28,  the  Shah 
planted  a  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia  gigantea)  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  trees  near  the  southern  end  of  Napoleon's 
Walk,  which  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  is  the 
one  with  the  famous  Yew  hedge  on  either  side,  on  the 
right  of  the  bowling  green.  Midsummer  is  not  at  all  a 
suitable  time  for  planting  Conifers,  but  we  are  glad 
to  state  that,  under  the  attentive  care  of  Mr.  Edmonds, 
the  tree — a  small  one — shows  no  sign  of  having  been 
recently  moved,  and  promises  well  to  thoroughly  estab- 
lish itself.  On  the  same  day  trees  were  also  planted 
by  the  Grand  Duke  the  Cesarewitch,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess,  Cesarevna  of  Russia,  to  commemorate  their 
visit  to  the  same  place.  The  Grand  Duke  planted  the 
now  fashionable  Wellingtonia,  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
had  selected  for  her  by  Mr.  Edmonds  a  more  appro- 
priate subject — the  Maidenhair  tree,  Salisburia  adtan- 
tifolia.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  a  wise  choice, 
and  still  more  so  was  the  site  selected  for  them  ;  i.e., 
in  a  line  with  a  handsome  Cedrus  Deodara,  planted  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
on  June  10,  1844,  and  which  must  be  now  nearly 
40  feet  high.  A  walk  through  the  grounds  at  Chis- 
wick House  is  always  most  enjoyable,  but  never  more 
so  than  at  the  present  time.  Noble  trees  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  commencing  with  the  grand 
Cedars  near  the  house,  the  large  and  handsome  Box 
trees,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Hollies,  of  the  Cam- 
perdownElm,  the  noble  Plane  on  the  bole  of  which  is  a 
plate  recalling  the  fact  that  Maria  Nicolaiewna,  the 
late  Empress  of  Russia,  was  struck  with  its  beauty 
when  she  saw  it  on  October  10,  1S53.  There  is  here, 
too,  a  fine  Wellingtonia,  making  splendid  growth, 
and  appearing  never  to  suffer  from  the  severe 
frosts  frequently  experienced  in  the  "Chiswick 
basin."  Another  tree  which  attracts  the  notice  of 
visitors,  is  an  old  one  of  the  May  Duke  Cherry,  from 
the  very  heart  of  which  has  sprung  up  a  Birch  tree,  and 
which  has  grown  into  large  dimensions.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  themselves  are  always  a  sight  to  see  when 
in  flower.  The  lawns,  the  walks  through  the  shrub- 
beries, the  flower  garden,  the  large  Camellia-house,  are 
each  and  all  of  historical  interest  to  horticulturists  ;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  one  and  all 
look  better  now,  and  are  better  cared  for,  under  the 
Prince's  proprietorship,  than  for  many  years  before. 
The  Camellia-house  is  especially  gay  just  now,  with 
the  usual  decorative  plants  in  front,  and  with  charm- 
ing festoons  of  Fuchsias  hanging  from  the  rafters. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  Shah, 
accompanied  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Leopold,  and 
attended  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Lord  Morley,  and 
by  the  Persian  princes  and  other  members  of  the 
Shah's  suite,  visited  Frogmore,  when  Mr.  Jones  was 
deputed  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  during  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  Royal  gardens.  After  passing  through 
the  gardens  the  Shah  proceeded  to  the  front  of 
the  aviary,  where  Mr.  Jones  had  a  place  prepared  for 
planting  a  Cedrus  atlantica,  which  the  day  previous 
was  growing  as  stately  as  any  of  its  neighbours  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood, 
and  which  still  carries  its  head  as  erect  as  that  of 
his  Majesty,  Nassr-ed-Dtn,  who  planted  it.  The  Shah 
made  particular  inquiries  as  to  what  tree  he  was 
planting,  and  was  much  interested  in  it.  Having  ac- 
complished his  last  act  in  commemoration  of  his  visit 
to  Windsor  Castle,  he  returned  the  spade  to  Mr.  Jones, 
and  shortly  after  departed  from  Frogmore. 


MR.  CHAPMAN'S  ICE  ROX. 

The  accompanying  woodcuts  (figs.  189  and  100) 
represent  an  article  of  domestic  use  which  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  an  economical  and  most  thoroughly  efficient  ice  box, 
designed  and  constructed  by  William  Chapman, 
Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  and  one  which  can  readily  be 
made  by  any  ordinary  workman  who  is  at  all  handy  at 
carpentry.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  en- 
gravings, of  two  boxes,  one  set  within  the  other,  so 
that  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust  comes  between  them. 
The  ice  is,  of  course,  kept  in  the  inner  box,  and  the 


two  chief  points  which  render  the  contrivance  efficient, 
are,  that  provision  is  made  to  keep  the  icedry,  and  that 
it  is  secured  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Of 
the  efficiency  of  this  utensil  no  better  proof  can  be 
needed  than  the  fact  (for  which  we  can  vouch  from 
personal  observation)  that  a  lump  of  ice  of,  say,  iS  or 
20  lb.  weight,  will  give  a  liberal  supply  for  daily  use 
during  10  or  12  days. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  luxury  during  the  hot  season  to 
have  so  easily  at  command  a  supply  of  an  article  of  use 
so  refreshing  as  ice,  the  chief  difficulty  in  ordinary  cases 
being  how  to  preserve  it,  even  for  a  few  hours.  With 
this  box,  however,  there  is  no  trouble  whatever  about 
it.  The  ice  is  simply  wrapped  in  a  thick  layer  of 
flannel — part  of  a  blanket  is  the  best  material  that  can 
be  employed,  and  placed  on  the  wire  bottom  of  the 
inner  box,  which  of  course  secures  perfect  drainage, 
while  the  edges  of  both  boxes,  and  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  lids,  should  be  padded,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere  when 
they  are  shut  down. 

But  little  description  is  necessary,  since  the  engrav- 
ings, which  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  to  an 
inch,  speak  for  themselves.  We  may,  however,  explain 
that  a  represents  the  inner  box,  or  ice-chest ;  b,  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  lid  of  the  outer  box,  or  protec- 
tor ;  c,  the  space  between  the  boxes  to  be  packed 
with  sawdust;  d,  the  lid  of  the  inner  box,  which  should 
itself  be  a  box  filled  with  sawdust  ;  e,  sloping  bottom 
of  zinc  plate,  with  about  i£  inch  fall  to  the  drainpipe  ; 
F,  drainpipe,  the  exterior  end  of  which  should  dip  into 
a  jar  of  water,  kept  constantly  full,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  ;  g,  false  bottom  of  stout  galvanised  wire  net- 
ting, fixed  about  an  inch  above  the  zinc  plate.  This 
wire  netting,  on  which  the  ice  rests,  is  to  be  covered 
with  some  woollen  material,  such  as  a  portion  of 
blanket  or  carpet.  The  sawdust  should  be  equal  in 
all  directions. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  lid  of  the  outer  box,  or  a 
portion  of  the  inner  box  itself,  may  be  aitilised  for 
keeping  viands,  such  as  butter,  cream,  &&,  cool.  In 
such  cases  the  sawdust  should  be  of  Elm,  Ash,  Oak, 
or  mahogany,  since  deal  sawdust  imparts  a  turpentine 
flavour  to  the  viands  ;  but  if  ice  only  is  intended  to  be 
kept,  deal  sawdust  answers  perfectly.    T.  Moore. 


jfome  durmpitbmte. 

Silk  Cultivation.— Can  you  tell  me  how  the  silk 
is  taken  off  the  cocoons  (silkworm),  and  where  a 
buyer  can  be  found  for  the  raw  silk  ?  My  family  are 
attending  to  some  thousands  of  silkworms,  and  they 
promise  to  do  well,  but  unfortunately  we  are  deficient 
in  knowledge  respecting  the  above.  A  note  in  the 
Home  Correspondence  will  much  oblige.  IV.  Ward. 
[The  outer  part  of  the  cocoon  should  be  carefully 
stripped  off,  so  as  to  allow  the  silken  thread  to  run 
freely,  the  cocoons  for  this  purpose  being  always 
placed  in  moderately  warm  water,  and  occasionally 
lightly  stirred  to  remove  the  adherent  gum.  A  num- 
ber of  cocoons,  according  to  the  thickness  of  silk 
desired,  being  placed  in  a  basin  of  warm  water,  and 
the  threads  found,  they  should  be  wound  together  in 
one  thread  till  the  pale  colour  and  thinner  appearance 
of  the  inside  silk  of  the  cocoon  shows  it  to  be  of  such 
inferior  quality  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  reel  further, 
and  these  inner  portions  of  the  cocoon,  as  well  as  the 
outer  rough  part,  may  (if  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
it  worth  while)  be  laid  aside  to  be  carded,  or  otherwise 
used,  for  inferior  purposes.  For  winding,  a  small 
"wooden  reel  may  be  used,  best  described  by  first  sup- 
posing a  small  grindstone  hung  on  two  upright 
standards,  placed  on  the  table  before  the  operator,  the 
stone  being  replaced  by  two  thin  narrow  boards  or 
light  frames,  about  6  inches  long,  these  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  revolving  on  two  points  in 
the  standards,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  wheel  a  few 
inches  wide  ;  this  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  right  hand 
of  the  operator,  the  compound  silken  thread  being 
guided  from  the  cocoons  by  the  left  to  it,  and  thus 
wound  into  a  neat  skein 
easily  removable  by  taking 
the  frame  from  its  central 
pins  where  it  has  been  hung 
like  a  common  roller  win- 
dow-blind. A  wooden  wheel 
would,  of  course,  answer  the 
purpose,  but  the  silk  is  less 
frayed  by  being  placed  on  a 
skeleton  which  only  allows 
it  to  touch  at  four  places  : 
F,G-  l88-  see    fig.   1 88,    showing,    a, 

base;  B,  standard;  C,c,c, c, 
frame  ;  P,  n,  silk.  With  regard  to  a  purchaser,  this 
point  is  often  one  of  difficulty  to  amateurs  ;  but  pos- 
sibly the  desired  information  might  be  obtained  on 
application  to  one  of  the  superintendents  of  silk  fac- 
tories in  Macclesfield  or  some  other  of  our  great  silk- 
weaving  districts.    O.] 

Being  a  member  of  the  silk  trade,   perhaps 

I  can  help  to  enlighten  "W.  F,  C."  and  some 
others  of  your  readers  on  a  few  points  which  seem  to 
puzzle  them.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  talk 
about  silk  cultivation  in  England,  but  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  it  possible.  In  China,  where  the  best  quality 
of  silk  is  grown,  the  temperature  during  the  hatching, 
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growing,  and  spinning  operation  of  the  worms  is  at 
the  average  of  about  90  in  favourable  seasons,  and 
any  sensible  decrease  of  temperature  is  sure  to  cause 
great  mortality  among  the  worms ;  and,  indeed,  cold 
or  wet  seasons  are  invariably  bad  seasons,  as  regards 
both  quantity  and  quality  produced.  Now  to  get 
anything  like  this  temperature  here  would  necessitate 
the  employment  of  glass  and  artificial  heat,  which  of 
course  would  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  the  silk 
produced.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  a  well  conducted  ex- 
periment under  glass  and  with  heat  would  not  give 
a  very  satisfactory  result  both  in  the  number  of  the 
cocoons  produced,  and  the  quality  of  the  silk.  The 
second  difficulty  is  greater,  viz.,  that  of  reeling  the  silk 
evenly  and  economically.  In  an  experiment  tried 
many  years  ago  in  Ireland,  it  was  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  reel  the  silk  on  account  of  the  clumsy-handed- 
ness  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  same  difficulty  would 
arise  in  England.  The  hands  cannot  be  too  soft  and 
pliable  to  deal  with  silk,  and  hard  toil  does  not  tend 
to  produce  the  necessary  qualification,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  Imagine  an  average  agricultural  labourer 
setting  to  work  to  reel  silk  !  He  would  waste  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  wound,  even  if  he  managed  to 
wind  any  at  all.  The  third  difficulty  is  the  cost  of 
reeling,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  well-informed  men 
in  the  trade  that  one  objection  is  quite  enough  to  pre- 
vent England  ever  becoming  a  silk-producing  country. 
In  China  and  the  East  a  man  can  support  life  well 
upon  about  iar.  a  month,  but  no  English  labourer 
would  be  content  with  earning  that  sum  per  week ;  and 
in  order  to  get  the  skilled  labour  requisite  for  so  deli- 
cate an  operation  as  silk-reeling,  it  would  probably  be 


Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show  that  the  1st  prize  for  a  Fern 
case  was  awarded  to  one  containing  Draca:nas  and 
Caladiums.  If  we  are  to  understand  by  "  Fern  case  " 
that  we  can  mix  in  any  graceful  plants  we  shall  find  it 
much  easier  to  make  a  handsome  case,  but  where  the 
schedule  distinctly  says  "  suitable  growing  plants,"  I  do 
not  think  the  judges  can  have  looked  very  minutely 
into  the  matter.  Two  years  ago  I  showed  table  deco- 
rations at  the  Palace,  and  on  inquiring  why  I  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  a  prize,  I  learned  that  the  reason  was 
merely  the  use  of  a  few  blue  flowers,  as  they,  it  was  said, 
would  not  show  at  an  evening  dinner.  At  the  recent 
show  prizes  were  actually  awarded  to  tables  the  decora- 
tions of  which  had  not  only  a  large  quantity  of  blue 
flowers  amongst  them,  but  so  much  of  large  Fern  leaves 
lying  on  the  tables  as  to  leave  scarcely  room  to  place 
dishes.  It  seems  strange  that  the  judgment  should  so 
widely  differ  from  that  in  other  seasons.  H.  G.  [Fern 
cases  ought  to  mean  cases  filled  chiefly  with  Ferns  and 
allied  plants,  as  Lycopods.   Eds.] 

Pinguicula  grandiflora  in  Cornwall.  —  This 
plant  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Penzance.  The  fact  will  no  doubt  be  very 
interesting  to  British  botanists,  and  how  it  first  came 
there  will  be  none  the  less  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
beautiful  plants,  and  is  proof  that  we  may  make  our 
roadsides  and  waste  places  still  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  than  even  they  are  at  present.  And  as 
many  of  our  most  interesting  native  plants,  shells,  &c, 
have  been  introduced  by  accident,  I  see  no  reason  why 
more  might  not  be  done  by  design,  and  the  facts  of 
their  origin  duly  recorded.     This  last,  I  know,  does 


the  Potato.     One  of  the  leading  gardeners  of  England 
made  a  tour  not  long  ago  through  Ireland.     He  was 
struck  with  the  natural  advantages  that  many  parts  of 
the  island  presented  for  most  kinds  of  horticulture,  and 
he    was    equally    surprised    at    the   little   use  which 
was     made    of    them.     He    deplored    more    particu- 
larly   the     absence    of    most     vegetables    from     the 
peasant's  gardens,  and  the  few  flowers  which  lived  a 
life  of  difficulty  among  weeds.     In  a  country  of  small 
farmers  a  garden  is  not  a  bad  agricultural  school,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done  on  a  handful  of 
I  ground  if  industry,  intelligence,   and  a  good  spade  go 
I  earnestly  to  work.     May  I  then  inform  any  of  your 
j  readers  whom    it    can  interest,    that  the  Westmeath 
:  Horticultural    Society  will   hold  its  first   meeting  on 
July  15,  at  Mullingar  ?     Some  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
[  to  give  a  little  help,  and  all  will,  I  am  sure,  wish  well 
to  an  effort  to  extend  an  elevating  and  refining  pursuit, 
the  influence  of  which  is  able  to  affect  the  poor  quite  as 
much  as  the  rich.  Brinsley  Marlay,  July  4. 

Blue  Bedder  Pansy. — This  variety,  which  is  not 
unknown  to  the  London  trade,  appears  to  be  a  great 
favourite  for  bedding  purposes  in  and  around  Bath. 
The  habit  resembles  that  of  Viola  cornuta  Perfection, 
the  flowers  are  intermediate  between  those  of  a  Pansy 
and  Viola,  and  of  a  bright  violet  hue.  At  the  Portland 
Road  Nursery,  Bath,  which  occupies  a  site  partly  on  a 
sloping  bank,  Mr.  G.  Minchin  had  this  Pansy  very  fine 
indeed.  Some  long,  narrow  beds  are  placed  on  the 
slope,  and  serpentine  lines  of  Blue  Bedder  Pansy  run 
down  the  centre  of  each,  with  margins  of  other 
coloured  Pansies.     These  lines  of  colour  were  most 
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Fig.  189.— mr.  chapman's  ice-box,  longitudinal  section. 
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necessary  to  give  35^.  to  401.  a  week  as  wages,  or  1 5 
to  16  times  as  much  as  the  Chinaman  and  Indian  receive. 
I  have  noticed  in  several  papers  lately,  and  in  con- 
versation with  friends,  that  most  persons  entertain  the 
same  idea  as  "  W.  F.  C,"  that  it  is  necessary  to  wind 
the  silk  in  an  unbroken  thread  from  one  cocoon.  No 
doubt  V  W.  F.  C."  and  the  rest  would  be  rather 
astonished  to  learn  that  silk  so  wound,  and  after  all 
the  trouble  and  care  bestowed  in  the  operation,  is 
rather  less  in  value,  weight  for  weight,  than  was  the 
cocoon  before  being  touched.  The  fact  is  that  silk 
wound  from  the  single  cocoon  is  too  fine  for 
use  as  a  thread,  and  is  simply  "floss  waste," 
whereas  if  the  cocoon  is  left  untouched  it  has 
a  higher  value  than  waste  on  account  of  its 
capability  of  being  properly  reeled.  The  value 
of  the  silk  wound  from  single  cocoons  would  be 
nearer  3d.  an  ounce  than  25^.  To  reel  the  silk  pro- 
perly two  or  three  cocoons  should  be  placed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  filaments  of  each  joined  and  wound 
together  into  a  single  thread,  great  care  being  taken  to 
stop  reeling  the  moment  one  cocoon  breaks  down,  or 
else  the  thread  becomes  uneven.  The  whole  operation 
may  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  after  2  p.m.  any  day  ; 
but  the  machine  there  exhibited  is  not  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind,  as  I  have  seen  one  in  use  that  stopped  the 
reel  of  its  own  accord  the  moment  any  of  the  cocoons 
broke  down.  If  silk  culture  is  to  become  anything 
like  general  in  England,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
grow  it  and  sell  it  in  the  cocoon  state  without  attempt- 
ing to  wind  it.  There  is  always  a  market  for  windable 
cocoons.  H,  B.  H. 

Fern  Cases,  Crystal  Palace  Show.— Will  you 
Icindly  tell  me  if  Calceolarias  are  suitable  plants  for 
Fem  cases?    I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  at  the 


away  with  the  romance  of  speculation,  which  is  not  at 
all  times  agreeable,  as  I  recollect  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  announced  to  some  of  my  botanical  friends  in 
Liverpool  that  several  of  their  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  found  growing  on  the  sandhills  around  South- 
port,  had  been  sown  there  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Leeds,  of  Manchester.  The  Penzance  Pinguicula  was 
originally  sent  to  Mr.  Ralfs,  of  that  town,  from 
Ireland ;  he  attempted  to  cultivate  it  in  his  garden, 
but  was  not  very  successful ;  and  as  he  was  leaving 
home  for  some  time,  and  fearing  his  plant  would  be 
neglected,  he  planted  it  in  a  bog  near  the  town.  Some 
time  after  his  return  he  paid  a  visit  to  see  how  his 
plant  progressed,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it,  and 
suspected,  as  there  had  been  heavy  rains  in  the  mean- 
time, that  the  plant  had  been  washed  away.  Several 
years  afterwards,  when  in  London,  Mr.  Ralfs  received 
a  communication  from  a  botanical  friend  to  say  he  had 
found  growing  in  the  identical  bog  flowering  plants  of 
Pinguicula  grandiflora.  The  above  facts  I  had  from 
Mr.  Ralfs  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  also  told  me  that  the 
plant  is  abundant.  J.  Tycrman,  Tregoney,  "July  1. 

The  Westmeath  Horticultural  Society. — It  is 
one  of  the  many  good  objects  that  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  has  in  view  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any 
new  venture  in  gardening  and  horticulture,  wherever 
that  may  be.  All  through  England,  whether  in  the 
country  of  open  downs,  hedgerows,  or  nestling  hamlets, 
there  are  numerous  societies  which  bring  the  love  of 
gardening  home  to  the  cottager  and  the  squire,  pro- 
moting an  honest  rivalry,  nurturing  the  pleasantest  of 
hobbies,  without  some  kind  of  which  this  would  be  a 
very  dull  world  indeed.  But  in  Ireland  the  case  is 
different.  One  production  alone  of  the  vegetable  world 
has  secured  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  that  is 


effective,  and  Mr.  Minchin  says  the  Pansy  comes  into 
flower  in  March  and  continues  in  full  bloom  till 
November.  Mr.  Minchin  claims  this  as  a  seedling  of 
his  own,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  came 
from  V.  cornuta  Perfection.  I  never  before  saw 
masses  of  Pansies  so  thoroughly  effective  as  they  were 
at  this  little  nursery ;  one  went  out  at  the  north-east 
end  of  St.  James's  Square,  and  suddenly  came  into  the 
full  glow  of  colouring  afforded  by  them,  lighting  up  the 
bank  as  it  fell  away  towards  the  square  with  tints  of 
violet,  white,  yellow,  purple,  &c.  The  old  Magpie, 
Hooper's  Great  Eastern,  and  Hooper's  Sunshine, 
together  with  several  favourite  seedlings  of  Mr. 
Minchin's  own  raising,  were  doing  well  also,  not- 
withstanding the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  fully 
exposed  position.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  floral 
surprise  in  a  quite  unexpected  quarter  of  the  highly 
respectable  city  of  Bath.  R.  D. 

Cauliflower  Growing. — Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  if  it  was  good  judgment  and  a  proper 
act  of  a  market  gardener  to  sow  1  lb.  of  Early  London 
Cauliflower  on  a  hotbed  in  company  with  a  very  thick 
crop  of  Celery  in  the  month  of  February  (on  or  about 
the  17th or  18th)  of  this  present  year  1S73?  He  trans- 
planted them  from  the  bed  in  April,  and  now  as  they 
are  coming  into  flower  he  finds  the  flowers  are  wrong, 
and  seeks  for  compensation,  as  he  says,  for  the  bad 
quality  of  the  seed.  A  Correspondent.  [We  submitted 
your  question  to  a  "London  Market  Gardener,"  who 
kindly  replies  as  follows:— "1.  I  do  not  consider  it 
good  judgment  or  a  proper  act  to  sow  Cauliflowers  on 
a  '  hotbed  '  with  Celery,  as  the  treatment  necessary  for 
Celery  would  most  certainly  spoil  the  Cauliflowers — 
Celery  requiring  to  be  kept  close  and  warm  forafew  days 
to  cause  it  to  germinate,  while  the  Cauliflowers,  if  new 
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seed,  would  be  up  in  a  few  hours  under  glass.  2.  If 
the  Cauliflower  plants  were  kept  growing  on  the  hot 
bed  from  the  middle  of  February  until  April,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  much  drawn,  and  too 
far  advanced  to  expect  good  heads,  as  I  consider 
Cauliflower  plants  should  be  slowly  grown  until  they 
are  planted  out,  and  they  should  be  planted  out 
small,  as  large  plants  'button  in'  too  soon,  i.e.,  before 
making  sufficient  growth.  3.  My  experience  is  that 
'  spring-sown  Cauliflowers '  are  always  a  precarious 
crop,  and  my  opinion  is  that  no  blame  whatever  can 
be  attached  to  the  seed  for  the  failure."  Eds.] 

Bignonia  Tweedieana,  &c. — It  appears  to  me 
that  the  pretty  and  showy  Bignonia  Tweedieana  is  not 
as  popular  as  its  merits  deserve.  I  find  it  a  very  hardy 
conservatory  climber,  thriving  in  a  low  temperature, 
and  possibly  able  to  bear  our  climate  unprotected. 
Several  years  ago,  during  a  period  of  intense  cold,  the 
boiler  of  my  conservatory  cracked,  and  I  consequently 
lost  all  my  climbers  but  Bignonia  Tweedieana,  Mande- 
villa,  and  a  New  Zealand  Jasmine,  said  to  be  a  fine 
thing,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  poor  and  incon- 
spicuous, though  slightly  fragrant.  The  only  fault 
this  plant  has  is  its  requiring  age  to  arrive  at  a  flowering 
state — at  least,  so  my  experience  proves.  A  friend 
tells  me  of  the  great  beauty  at  Kew  of  Rhododendron 
calophyllum,  which  I  suppose  is  tender,  as  I  think 
Sir  William  Hooker  sent  it  to  me,  and  I  conclude 
that  it  has  died.  My  R.  Thomsoni  still  blooms,  and  R. 
blaiidfordia?florum  bears  only  a  few  this  year,  having 
nearly  flowered  itself  to  death  the  last  season  My 
Embothriums  were  really  superb  in  the  month  of  May. 
J.L, 

Honeydew.— I  was  glad  to  read  Dr.  Honker's 
note  on  the  production  of  honeydew.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  I  stated 
some  time  back  that  honeydew  was  a  viscous  secretion 
of  the  tree,  produced  by  drought  and  atmospheric 
action  on  the  plant.  That  aphides  congregate  where 
honeydew  is,  is  very  true,  and  equally  true  that  they 
feed  upon  it  and  then  reject  it  ;  hence  people,  mis- 
taking effect  for  cause,  have  erroneously  asserted  that 
they  produce  it.  I  have  seen  trees  be-slimed  with 
honeydew  without  the  sign  of  an  insect.  I  have  also 
seen  honeydewed  trees  covered  with  swarms  of  aphides  ; 
but  I  observed  that  the  insects  were  on  the  under 
side  and  the  honeydew  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  The 
same  dry  weather  that  is  productive  of  honeydew 
is  also  suitable  to  the  production  of  insects,  such  as  red 
spider  and  aphides.  I  get  rid  of  insects  here,  on  such 
trees  as  Currants,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  by  taking  off 
early  the  points  of  shoots.  IV.  F.  Radclyffe,  Okeford 
Fitzpaine. 

A  Low  Night  Temperature  for  Grapes. — I 
thought  when  I  read  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Simpson,  at  p.  716,  respecting  low  night  tempe- 
ratures for  Vines  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  that 
they  would  have  called  forth  some  little  discussion  from 
our  noted  Grape  growers.  I  think  the  subject  is  of 
sufficient  importance  ;  for  if  it  can  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  Grapes  will  set  their  fruit  as  well, 
or  better,  in  a  temperature  lo°  or  150  lower  than  that 
customarily  maintained,  it  means  so  much  saved  in  fuel, 
which,  at  the  present  famine  price,  would  amount  to 
no  inconsiderable  sum.  Mr.  Simpson's  detailed  and 
lucid  statements,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  as  to  contemplate  no  other 
practice  for  the  future,  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  confirming  what  he  has  said.  In  the 
spring  of  1872  circumstances  occurred  which  prevented 
me  from  keeping  a  high  night  temperature  in  our 
Muscat-house,  such  as  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been 
otherwise  circumstanced ;  nevertheless,  a  strong  heat 
was  kept  up  during  the  day,  when  they  were  in  bloom, 
from  750  to  So°  with  fire-heat,  and  as  high  as  950  with 
sun-heat  at  times  ;  about  10  o'clock  at  night  the  tem- 
perature usually  stood  about  60*,  oftener  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  lower;  at  6  A.M.,  as  a  rule,  it  stood  at 
55",  but  oscillated  a  few  degrees  according  to  external 
conditions.  For  several  mornings  I  lamented  over  the 
supposed  fate  of  the  Grapes,  picturing  to  myself  the  pre- 
dicament I  should  find  myself  in;  but  to  my  surprise 
they  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  set  a  beautiful 
crop.  So  pleased  was  I  with  my  unlooked  for  success, 
that  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment  this  year.  I 
did  so,  and  am  happy  to  relate  with  perfect  success- 
some  of  the  bunches  set  as  freely  as  Hamburghs  ;  the 
only  additional  care  they  got  was  a  good  covering  of 
leaves  and  dung  on  the  outside  border.  I  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  I  never  had  Muscats  set  so  well 
as  these.  May  not  this  low  and  natural  temperature 
during  their  early  growth  have  some  beneficial  effect  in 
their  course  of  after  growth  and  ripening,  and  probably 
have  some  influence  on  that  puzzling  disease — if  I  may 
so  name  it — shanking?  What  have  your  correspondents 
to  say  on  the  subject?  J.  Easter,  The  Gardens t  Rath- 
dacre,  Ireland. 

Voice's  Patent  Screws. — The  notice  of  these 
screws  by  a  correspondent  in  your  last  issue,  p.  920, 
fig*  185,  induces  me  to  write  to  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new  thing.  I  had  these  screws  in  use  here  as 
far  back  as  1863,  and  have  used  them  on  various 
.  occasions  since,  and  have  done  so  this  year  very 
extensively  for  plant   houses.      I   can   support    your 


correspondent,  "  W.,"  so  far  as  the  simplicity  of  their 
mechanical  contrivance  is  concerned ;  only,  if  repre- 
sented full  size  in  the  illustration,  the  cost  is  a  serious 
matter  for  so  small  a  size.  I  used  them  here  from 
24  to  6  inches  long,  and  according  to  the  different 
lengths  at  a  much  lower  rate.  A.  ATLeod,  the  Gardens, 
Neivbattle  Abbey,  Dalkeith.  [The  woodcut  at  p.  920 
does  not  represent  any  particular  sized  screw.   Eds.] 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — I  have  no 
doubt  hundreds  in  their  hearts  echo  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  in  your  last  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  It  is  annoying  that,  while  this 
country  never  before  possessed  such  an  army  of  horti- 
culturists—never before  an  army  in  such  perfect 
efficiency  and  working  order — that  army  should  be  so 
lamentably  scattered.  Its  officers  and  leaders,  where 
are  they?  How  is  it  they  do  not  effect  that  union  and 
power  which  used  to  attach  to  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ?  As  Mr.  Turner  justly  says, 
"in  Dr.  Lindley's  days"  no  such  lack  of  power  was 
shown.  True,  Dr.  Lindley  was  the  Horticultural 
Society;  nobody  else  seemed  to  have  any  power, 
but  in  that  case  despotism  was  wielded  with  good 
effect ;  arrangements  once  made  were  rigidly  carried 
out,  and  we  {one  and  all)  had  a  head  to  look 
up  to  and  obey.  Can  such  times  be  brought  back 
again  ?  Have  we  no  Dr.  Lindley  ?  The  Council  in 
those  days  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Society,  and 
though  not  appearing,  were  really  men  having  horti- 
culture at  heart :  and  how  gloriously  the  Society  grew  ! 
Many  may  still  probably  remember  the  monster  meet- 
ings at  Chiswick  ;  and  I  would  recall  to  their  memory 
one  year  (I  forget  the  date),  somewhere  about  1843  or 
1844,  when  Turnham  Green  was  packed  with  carriages 
so  closely  chat  not  another  could  be  squeezed  in,  and 
the  road  from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Kew  Bridge  was  so 
crowded  also,  that  a  stage-coach  then  running  did  not 
turn  a  wheel  for  one  and  a-half  hours.  What 
brought  this  enthusiasm  about?  Mrs.  Marry at's 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence's  gardeners  were  not  better  men 
than  our  own  Baines  and  others  of  the  present  day.  I, 
for  one,  doubt  very  much  whether  the  world  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  seehorticulture  represented  by  such  masters 
as  can  now  be  found  ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  in 
the  face  of  money  lavishly  expended,  not  doled  forth 
grudgingly  but  poured  out  freely  for  the  asking,  horti- 
culture and  horticulturists  are  languishing  under  a  cloud, 
in  a  state  of  syncope  :  truly,  as  one  of  our  colleagues 
said  at  Bath,  "  we  are  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd !  "  It  is  evident  to  rae  that  a  screw  is  loose  some- 
where, but  who  is  to  trace  it  remains  for  the  future  to 
reveal.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  a  lady  had  but  to  call 
for  a  champion  and  a  hundred  lances  flew  to  rest  in  an 
instant ;  a  veritable  queen  of  beauty  now  implores  a 
defender — will  nobody  enter  the  lists?  Charles  Noble. 

Mr.  Turner  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 

A  great  deal  of  the  blundering  at  the  provincial  shows, 
and  indeed  at  South  Kensington  also,  is  due  to  the 
want  of  a  superintendent  who  will  favour  no  one,  and 
have  a  little  taste  for  arrangement,  and  be  able  to  act 
firmly.   A  Looker-on. 

Bath  Asparagus  and  Hawthorn  Leaves. — 
Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  Students  Flora,  recommends  several 
of  our  native  plants  as  excellent  potherbs.  Many  of 
these  would  probably  be  more  palatable  than  the  Haw- 
thorn. Among  them  Beta  maritima  is  so  abundant  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast  that  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  used.  An  equally  common  plant, 
Suseda  maritima,  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Doody  to 
be  an  "excellent  boiled  salad;"  and  its  near  relative, 
the  common  Salicornia,  is  still  extensively  pickled  as 
an  inferior  substitute  for  samphire.  In  connection  with 
the  Bath  Asparagus  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  roots 
of  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  which  are  eatable  when 
boiled,  and  are  said  to  be  much  used  as  food  in  the 
Levant,  were  considered  by  Linnaeus  to  have  been  the 
"doves'  dung"  which  was  sold  so  dear  during  the 
siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings,  vi.,  25).  R.  A,  Pryor. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Trade  in  Algiers. — A  very  interesting  report, 
by  Consul  Playfair,  on  the  trade  in  Algeria,  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Playfair  is  well  known  for  combining 
a  love  of  natural  history  with  his  routine  duties  as 
Consul,  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  gardens  and 
museums  of  Kew  ;  therefore  his  notes  on  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  are  the  more  valuable. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  productions  of  Algeria 
is,  we  are  told,  "Alpha  or  Alfa  fibre  or  Sparta- 
grass,  which  covers  immense  spaces  on  the  high  plateau. 
It  is  cut  down  and  renews  itself  annually,  without  any 
culture.  A  very  reckless  system,  however,  is  pursued, 
and  unless  proper  steps  are  taken  to  restrain  the  col- 
lection of  it  to  proper  seasons,  there  is  a  chance  of  it 
becoming  as  rare  here  as  it  now  is  in  Spain.  Railways 
are  urgently  required  to  convey  it  to  the  port  of  Bone 
and  Oran  for  exportation,  but  this  will  shortly  be 
supplied.  The  Consul-General  of  Oran  has  given  a 
concession  to  a  French  company  to  construct  a  railway 
between  Tlelat  and  Bel  Abbes,  which  will  open  out  a 
country  rich  in  Alpha,  which  hitherto  has  been 
neglected,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transit.  The  first 
cargo  of  Alpha  was  taken  from  Oran  to  England  in 


1S62,  since  when  the  trade  has  greatly  increased; 
though  within  the  past  two  months,  owing  to  the  bad 
quality  supplied,  and  to  the  overstocked  state  of  the 
market,  it  has  sustained  a  serious  check."  A  Table  is 
given  showing  the  exports  of  this  substance  from  Oran 
to  England  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in 
1862,  when  only  154  tons  were  exported,  since  which 
time  the  quantity  has  been  increasing  till  in  1S72  it 
reached  to  about  60,000  tons,  which  at  the  rate  of 
1 20  francs  per  ton  would  give  a  value  of  7, 200, coo  francs. 
"  A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  existed  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  plants  furnishing  the  Esparto-grass  and 
Alpha,  or  Alfa  fibre  of  commerce.  As  imported  they 
are  to  outward  appearance  identical ;  but  it  has  been 
variously  stated  that  one  is  the  produce  of  Lygeum 
Spartum,  L,,  and  the  other  of  Macrochloa  tenacis- 
sima,  Kth. ;  but  there  has  been  no  certainty  in  fixing 
either  name  to  one  identical  plant.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  the  extensive 
Esparto  importer  and  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Spain  and  Algeria,  for  the  following  information  on 
this  subject.  He  says  :  '  There  is  no  difference  between 
Esparto  and  Alfa.  Alfa  (or  more  correctly,  Haifa)  is 
the  Arabic  for  Esparto,  hence  the  Esparto  from  Africa 
got  that  name.  Algerian  Esparto  is  of  less  commercial 
value  than  Spanish,  on  account  of  its  containing  more 
silica  and  iron  ;  and  the  Esparto  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
contains  still  more  than  Algerian.'  "  This,  together 
with  Colonel  Playfair's  reference  to  "  Alpha  fibre 
or  Sparta-grass  "  seems  to  prove  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  the  plant  furnishing  them  seems 
to  be  Macrochloa  tenacissima,  Kth.  Two  other  paper 
materials  have  lately  appeared  in  the  market,  one 
under  the  name  of  "  Diss,"  which  comes  from  Algeria, 
Sicily,  and  Egypt,  and  is  furnished  by  Arundo  festu- 
coides,  Desf.,  Ampelodesmos  tenax,  Link.  ;  and  the 
other  the  fibre  of  the  dwarf  Palm  (Chamosrops  humilis), 
known  in  commerce  as  "  Crin  vegetal,"  or  vegetable 
horse-hair.  This  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Algiers.  With  regard  to  the  Algerian  forests,  Colonel 
Playfair  gives  some  interesting  facts  of  the  extent  of 
acreage  occupied  by  many  characteristic  trees.  He 
says  :  — 

"  The  forests  of  Algeria  are  very  valuable,  though  much 
injured  by  the  great  fires  of  1865  and  1871,  as  well  as  by  the 
periodical  conflagrations  caused  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  better  pasturage.  They  produce  several 
species  of  Oak,  especially  Cork  ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  from 
which  resin  is  extracted  ;  the  Cedar  of  the  Atlas,  a  most 
valuable  timber  for  building  and  cabinet  making  ;  the 
Thuya,  celebrated  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans  as  an 
ornamental  wood  ;  Ash,  Elm,  Lentisque,  and  wild  Olive. 
These  cover  an  area  of  about  3,500,000  acres,  or  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  Tele,  where  alone  timber  exists,  in  about 
the  following  proportion  : — 


Cork  Oak  (Quercus  Suber) 
Chene  zain  (Q.  Mirbeckii) 
Chene  vert  (Q.  Ilex) 
Sweet  Acorn  Oak  (Q.  Ballota) 
Aleppo  Pine  (Pinus  halepensis) 
Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica) 
Thuya  (Callitris  quadrivalvis). . 
Lentisque  (Pistacia  Lentiscus) 
Ash  and  Elm        . .         . .         . . 

Wild  Olive  


806,905  acres. 
99.265      „ 

252.465  .. 
503,000  ,, 
190,800      ,| 

134.717  M 

222,695  >t 

S.745      „ 
75,585      .. 

Of  these,  376,355  acres  have  already  been  conceded  to 
private  individuals,  and  200,000  have  been  given  up  for 
the  use  of  the  native  population  ;  but  it  is,  happily, 
determined  that  in  future  no  forest  land  is  to  be  alienated 
from  the  State."  J.  R.  J. 


Societies. 

Royal  Botanic:  July  9. — We  have  never  before  had 
to  put  on  record  in  these  columns  the  details  of  a  poorer 
or  meaner  July  show  at  Regent's  Park  than  the  one  held 
on  Wednesday  last.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
very  sparingly  represented,  and  generally  those  shown 
were  only  second-rate.  The  best  6  were  staged  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  they 
would  have  stood  well  anywhere.  A  capital  lot  of  6  fine- 
foliaged  plants  was  staged  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  also  sent 
an  equal  number  of  elegant  Palms.  To  the  latter  class 
a  beautiful  lot  of  young  plants  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
also  staged  six  fine  exotic  Ferns,  and  good  representatives 
of  the  hardy  section  came  from  Messrs.  I  very  &  Son, 
Dorking,  and„Mr.  James,  Isleworth.  Amongst  amateurs, 
Mr.  R.  Ritchie  contributed  a  nice  group.  The  1st  prize 
for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  arranged  for 
effect,  was  won  by  Mr.  Bester,  the  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  plants.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  Fuchsias  and  Coleus,  the  former  bringing  out  some 
very  ordinary  examples,  and  the  latter  some  quite  in- 
different. For  the  prizes  offered  for  6  plants  suitable  for 
table  decorations  there  was  a  strong  competition,  no  less 
than  11  groups  being  staged.  Mr.  Bull  was  1st  with  a 
beautiful  group,  consisting  of  handsome  young  plants, 
about  a  feet  high,  of  Hyophorbc  Verschaffcltii,  Daemono- 
rops  palembanicus,  D.  plumosus,  Curculigo  recurv.it  i 
variegata,  Croton  Weismanni,  and  Pandanus  Vcitchii. 
Next  in  the  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Mr.  John  Bester,  who  were  placed  equal  2d,  their 
plants  being  somewhat  larger  but  neat  specimens. 
Tricolor  or  variegated  Pelargoniums  were  numerously 
shown,  and  capital  lots  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
shown  both  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers,  came  from 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  The  latter 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Bull  were  also  exhibitors  of  Lilies 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  not  well  represented,  Mr. 
William  Paul,  however,  making  a  most  attractive  display 
in  the  miscellaneous  class.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  staged  an 
excellent  group  of  pot  Roses,  and  Mr.  Turner  a  group  of 
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Lilium  auratum.  Cannas  and  Caladiums  were  fairly 
shown  as  regards  quantity,  but  were  of  no  particular 
merit.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  made  an  excellent  display 
with  new  and  rare  plants,  this  and  Mr.  Bester's  group, 
shown  in  class  33,  being  the  most  effective  groups  in  the 
show.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  Phajus  Marshallire,  pure  white,  with  pale 
orange  labellum.  Awards  of  a  similar  nature  were  made 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Ekeagnus  pungens,  a 
Japanese  species,  a  fruiting  specimen  of  which,  with  berries 
like  the  common  Bird  Cherry,  were  shown  ;  to  Mr. 
Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  for  Agave  perbella, 
A.  Corderoyi,  and  A.  Verschaffeltii  variegata  ;  to  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Ltlium  Krameri,  an  open  flower, 
in  the  style  of  L.  auratum,  satiny  white,  with  a  delicate 
flesh  tint ;  and  also  for  Campytobotrys  Ghiesbreghtiana 
variegata,  a  handsomely  marbled-leaved  plant  ;  to 
Mrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  double- 
flowered  Lobelia  pumila ;  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 
Acantholimon  venustum  and  Corethrogyne  spathulata(?). 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  contributed  a  group  of 
decorative,  bedding,  and  other  plants  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware  a  large  collection  of  Pentstemons,  Del- 
phiniums, &c.  Cut  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Paul  &  Son,  Turner,  Mitchell  &  Sons, 
E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  amongst 
nurserymen;  and  by  Messrs.  Ingle,  Webb,  Hollingsworth, 
Kuiei\  Chard,  and  Skinner  amongst  amateurs.  There 
was  no  fruit. 

The  Table  Decorations,  which  formed  the  only  good 
feature  of  the  show,  were  unusually  numerous,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three,  were  characterised  by  more 
than  common  lightness  and  good  taste.  Doubtless  this 
lightness  was  attributable  to  the  free  and  judicious  use  of 
grasses,  &cm,  and  as  these  cannot  be  included  under 
the  category  of  "new  plants,"  it  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  an  advancement  in  the 
taste  and  discrimination  of  the  exhibitors  ;  and  to  this 
entirely  we  may  attribute  the  very  elegant  display  at  this 
show.  Referring  first  to  the  classes  in  which  ladies  only 
were  allowed  to  compete,  we  find  the  1st  prize  for  floral 
decorations  arranged  for  a  dinner-table  taken  by  Miss 
Blair,  with  a  centre  piece,  two  Palms  (Arecas)  put 
through  the  table,  and  four  trumpet-glasses  containing 
blue  Lobelia  and  grasses.  The  Palms  had  dark  blue 
Delphinium  and  single  blooms  of  Lilium  candidum  at 
their  base.  The  centre  piece  was  an  exhibition  glass, 
having  at  the  base  (which  ought  to  have  been  broader) 
crimson  Pelargoniums  and  Eucharis  ;  in  the  middle  rose- 
coloured  Pelargoniums  and  Eucharis,  and  at  the  top  Lilium 
candidum  and  grasses  ;  Lygodium  japonicum  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  each  of  the  upper  tiers.  The  2d  prize  was  taken 
by  Miss  Harris,  with  three  exhibition  glasses,  of  which  the 
tops  were  very  light  and  pretty,  but  the  bases  were  not 
well  arranged,  and  too  many  grasses  had  been  used. 
The  3d  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Gardener. 

In  the  floral  decorations  for  a  buffet  Mrs.  Gardener 
was  1st,  with  a  heavy  bank  of  foliage  plants,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  arrangement  exhibited  here  by  her,  and 
described  in  our  columns,  last  year — Screw  Pine  at  the  top, 
Bourbon  Palm  on  each  side,  Ferns  and  Caladiums  in  the 
middle,  and  a  few  blooms  of  Gloxinias.  Miss  Harris  was 
2d.  In  the  class  for  an  epergne  with  cut  flowers  and 
fruit,  Miss  A.  L.  Hyder,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  was  1st,  Mrs. 
Soder  2d,  and  Miss  Harris  3d.  The  1st  prize  was  taken 
with  two  low  fruit  dishes  placed  one  above  the  other,  the 
upper  one  having  a  tall  centre  of  Oat  grasses,  with,  at 
their  base,  some  Black  and  White  Grapes,  decorated  with 
Forget-me-nots  in  clusters,  the  lower  dish  having  full- 
blown crimson  Roses,  pink  Rose  buds,  and  leaves  of 
Caladium  argyrites.  In  table  bouquets,  Miss  Blair  was 
1st  with  a  vase,  of  which  the  base  was  decorated  with 
Water  Lilies  and  blue  Lobelia,  the  three  hanging  glass 
brackets  in  the  middle  with  Lobelia  and  white  Campanula 
pumila,  and  the  top  with  Lobelia  and  grasses.  Mrs. 
Soder  took  the  2d,  and  Miss  Harris  the  3d  prizes.  In 
hand  bouquets,  the  2d  and  3d  prizes  were  withheld,  but 
Miss  Hyder  deserved  her  well-earned  1st  prize  for  a 
bouquet  mainly  composed  of  wild  flowers,  a  few  pink 
Rose  buds,  and  some  small  double  white  Campanulas, 
being  interspersed  amongst  Honeysuckle,  Forget-me-not, 
and  Water  Bedstraw,  prettily  relieved  by  lateral  shoots 
of  Stellaria  holostea. 

We  now  come  to  the  open  classes.  The  dinner-table 
prizes  were  numerously  competed  for,  and  the  1st  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Buster,  with  a  table  similar  to 
that  which  gained  for  him  the  same  honour  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  Show  ;  but  his  tops  were  improved  upon, 
the  centre  vase  having  scarlet  Pentstemon,  the  two  next 
having  blue  Rampions,  and  the  two  end  ones  having 
white  Campanula  rotundifolia.  The  button-holes  were 
light,  and  formed  of  various  small  flowers,  not  commonly 
used  for  such  purposes.  Three  2d  prizes  were  awarded  in 
this  class — to  Mr.  E.  Brittan,  of  Waterlow  Nursery, 
Salisbury,  who  had  a  few  nicely  arranged  flowers  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  very  choice  fruit ;  to  Mr.  C.  Burley 
and  to  Mr.  Soder,  who  both  used  three  well-decorated 
exhibition  vases  and  10  to  12  button-holes,  but  who, 
neither  of  them,  displayed  any  fruit.  A  3d  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Chard,  whose  three  prin- 
cipal vases  were  poorly  arranged  at  the  base,  but  the 
middle  and  top  parts  were  exceedingly  pretty  and  light. 
The  competition  for  buffets  was  as  feeble  as  that  for 
dinner-tables  was  good.  The  1st  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
Mortlock  &  Chard,  for  a  buffet  consisting  of  one  large 
vase,  having  a  ring  of  Roses  at  its  base  and  some  light 
flowers  lightly  arranged  at  its  top,  and  a  number  of  square 
china  boxes,  in  which  were  pretty  little  plants  of  Aralias, 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  variegated-leaved  Pines  (Anan- 
assa).  The  2d  and  3d  prizes  were  withheld,  as  was  also 
the  1st  prize  for  a  centre-table  decoration  with  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  In  this  latter  class  Mr.  Buster  took 
the  2d  and  Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Chard  the  3d  prizes. 

In  the  competition  for  bridal  bouquets  and  for 
ball-room  bouquets  the  prizes  fell  in  each  class  to 
Mr.  Bester,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nurseries  ;  to  Mr. 
C.  Wood,  and  to  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  of  the  Balham 
Nurseries,  in  the  order  of  their  names,  while  a  3d  prize 
was  also  awarded  in  the  latter  class  to  Mr.  E.  Brittan. 


Mr.  Bester's  productions  deserve  particular  mention.  His 
ball-room  bouquet  had  for  a  centre  Eucharis,  around 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Bougainvillea,  Statice  Holfordi, 
Bouvardia,  Spircea  palmata,  and  other  flowers  and  foliage. 
His  bridal  bouquet  consisted  of  Stephanotis,  Orange 
flowers,  and  white  Bouvardia,  with  blooms  of  Tuberose 
projecting  above  the  other  flowers,  both  bouquets  being 
well  toned  down  with  small  pieces  of  Maidenhair,  which 
relieved  without  hiding  the  flowers. 

A  novelty  at  this  show  was  competition  for  a  "supper- 
table  illuminated,"  which  meant  that  each  exhibitor  was 
required  to  provide  lamps,  candles,  &c,  sufficient  for 
the  table,  and  that  the  judging  was  to  be  done  in 
the  evening.  In  this  Miss  Blair  again  took  the  1st  prize, 
and,  as  before,  with  a  pretty  effect  produced  with  very 
few  materials,  though  not  carrying  out  this  principle  (as 
she  did  at  Bath)  to  the  dangerous  shores  of  poverty.  A 
tall  Palm  let  through  the  table  formed  the  centre  ;  and  at 
the  ends  were  exhibition  glasses  decorated  with  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  white  Lilies,  white  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
Fuchsia.  Between  these  and  the  centre  were  nicely- 
shaded  lamps.  Mr.  C.  Burley  took  the  2d  prize,  with 
three  exhibition  glasses,  dressed  much  like  those  of  his 
previously  described  —  too  many  flowers  and  too  many 
colours  detracting  from  his  otherwise  pretty  style  of  deco- 
ration. Mrs.  Gardener  was  3d,  with  a  very  handsome 
and  massive  silver  epergne  in  the  centre,  holding  a  grand 
collection  of  fine  and  well-arranged  fruit  at  its  base,  and  a 
capital  arrangement  of  drooping  Ferns  and  grasses  at 
the  top.  The  other  floral  decorations  on  this  table  were 
of  an  inferior  character  altogether,  and  the  16  candles  did 
not  illuminate  it  at  all  satisfactorily. 

Evening  Fete. — In  the  evening  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  President,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  gave  a  grand  fete  in  the 
gardens.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  last  July,  the  Council,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  33  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  deter- 
mined to  illuminate  the  gardens  and  hold  an 
evening  promenade  ;  but  the  success  of  the  gathering 
was  sadly  marred  by  the  guests  being  dispersed  in  a  sad 
plight  by  a  sudden  thunderstorm.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  weather  was  fine  throughout,  and  not  too  warm, 
and  ihefe/c  was,  as  a  whole,  thoroughly  successful.  The 
gardens  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  principal  paths 
leading  to  the  tents  were  covered  by  awnings,  and 
thousands  of  small  lamps  were  placed  round  the  flower 
beds  and  ornamental  vases,  and  in  every  conceivable 
position  throughout  the  grounds.  From  the  anemometer 
tower  on  the  mound  Gramm's  patent  light,  which 
has  been  recently  tried  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, gave  a  most  powerful  illumination,  while  from  seven 
other  prominent  parts  of  the  gardens  Mr.  Squire"s  electric 
lights  were  displayed.  The  effect  of  all  these  arrange- 
ments was  to  give  an  extremely  brilliant  light — almost  as 
bright  as  that  at  daybreak.  At  intervals,  on  a  certain 
signal  being  given,  the  gardens  were  further  illuminated 
by  magnesium  lights  and  various  coloured  fires,  and  at  these 
periods  the  scene  was  the  prettiest  imaginable.  Experi- 
ments with  electric  lights  were  also  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  in  the  summer-house  near  the  principal 
gate,  and  Holmes'  patent  danger-signals  were  practically 
shown  on  the  lake.  The  conservatory  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  avenue  was  lit  up  with  magnesium  burners  from 
the  outside,  and  with  oil  lamps  of  varied  colours  within, 
in  front  of  it  being  a  dais  for  the  President  and  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  and  their  friends.  The  majority  of 
visitors  did  not  arrive  until  after  dusk.  The  invited  guests 
numbered  8002,  this  great  number  not  including  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 


Royal"  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  July  2 
This  exhibition  of  fruits,  plants,  and  cut  flowers  was  held 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh.  The  day,  though  unpro- 
pitious  in  the  morning,  brightened  up,  and  brought  out  a 
considerable  number  of  visitors.  The  principal  features 
were  the  exhibits  from  the  various  nursery  houses  in  and 
around  the  city,  the  Lawson  Seed  Company  taking  the 
post  of  honour  with  a  choice  assortment  of  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants.  Flanking  them  on  either  side, 
around  the  tables,  were  good  lots  of  plants  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  from  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  and 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  In  the  body  of  the  hall 
were  the  competing  groups  for  Councillor  Methven's 
ten-guinea  cup,  the  first  prize  being  voted  to  J.  Syme,  Esq. , 
of  Millbank  (Mr.  Paterson,  gr.),  and  the  second  to  W.  Nel- 
son, Esq.,  Salisbury  Green  (Mr.  Currie,  gr.),  neither  lot 
being  so  meritorious  as  regards  cultivation  as  one  would 
expect  for  so  good  a  prize.  The  most  prominent  among 
them  were  the  Cape  Disa  grandiflora,  with  its  crimson 
flowers  on  the  top  of  grassy  stems  ;  the  white  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile,  which  finds  so  much  favour  generally  ; 
and  some  excellent  waxy-looking  Heaths,  from  pure 
white  to  soft  rose  colour,  which  looked  well  among  tall 
Palms  and  gold  and  green  Yuccas.  The  best  plants  in 
the  hall  were  the  Ferns  from  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Esq. ,  of  Canon- 
mills,  all  of  which,  both  native  and  exotic,  were  carefully 
cultivated  specimens,  and  a  good  selection  in  point  of 
rarity.  The  true  Maidenhair  (Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris) 
was  in  fine  frondage,  and '  so  was  the  Killarney  Fern, 
some  of  the  Lady  Ferns,  and  the  chaffy  Polystichums. 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Achimenes 
were  only  indifferently  shown.  The  Roses  were  capti- 
vating, especially  those  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
braire,  Broadmeadows,  Berwickshire.  The  Tea  Roses  in 
this  collection  were  superb,  both  in  regard  to  size  and  purity 
of  bloom.  Nothing  could  possibly  excel  the  yellowish  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  the  blush  Adam,  the  broad  white-petaled 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  others  in  the  premier  stands. 
Mr.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld  House,  and  Mr.  Armour,  Row, 
had  most  excellent  stands  —  indeed,  the  Roses  were 
among  flowers  the  feature  of  the  show.  Grand  exhibition 
lots  came  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast,  and 
from  Dr.  Ramsay,  Torquay — the  size  of  these  flowers 
being  most  remarkable,  particularly  the  deep  rose-coloured 
Marquis  de  Castellane. 

Fruit  is  always  remarkably  well  shown  in  Edinburgh. 
Competitors  seem  to  delight  in  keeping  their  best  pro- 


ductions for  the  Royal  Caledonian,  and  this  show  was 
another  example  of  the  practice.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
rival  the  collection  of  fruit  and  the  various  sorts  of  Grapes 
from  the  garden  of  Charles  Tennant,  Esq.,  The  Glen, 
Peebles-shire  (Mr.  R.  Stewart,  gr.).  His  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Black  Prince  Grapes,  in  several  classes,  were 
most  marked  for  excellence.  From  Mr.  Smollett's 
gardens,  Cameron  House,  came  also  good  lots,  the 
White  Muscat  being  splendid  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
wonderfully  forward  in  colour  and  maturity.  From  Mrs. 
Erskine,  Wemyss  Castle,  came  excellently  managed 
fruit,  large  in  berry  and  highly  developed  and  finished  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Cat  heart,  Pitcairlie,  had  beautiful 
examples  of  that  oblong  black-berried  Grape,  Madresfield 
Court  ;  and  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Jardine,  Castlemilk, 
Dumfries-shire,  also  came  very  fine  fruit.  The  Grapes,  in 
truth,  were  an  excellent  lot.  The  Queen  Pine-apples, 
from  Mr.  Tennant,  were  in  fine  matured  order,  and  so 
were  also  the  Peaches,  the  Nectarines,  the  Plums,  and 
other  fruits.  From  Mr.  Jardine  came,  in  addition  to  the 
varieties  we  have  named,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Ban- 
anas. The  Birthright  Cucumber,  from  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing,  was  quite  Brobdingnagianinsize,  as  thick 
as  a  stalwart  man's  arm,  and  nearly  as  long.  The 
vegetables  were  very  limited  in  quantity,  and  not  equal  in 
quality  to  what  we  have  aforetime  seen.  Mr.  Win. 
Young  obtained  First-class  Certificates  for  Tree  Carna- 
tions Rival  and  Beauty,  both  being  of  bizarre  character. 
Mr.  Gibb,  Newmans,  showed  blooms  of  a  promising 
bedding  Pansy,  yellow  and  bronze,  under  the  name  of 
Fairy  Queen,  sweet  scented. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society  hadits  gathering  in  con- 
nection with  the  parent  show,  and  large  lots  of  the  favourite 
florists'  flower  were  sent  from  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  from  the  sister  island.  The  entries  were  much 
more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the  competition  conse- 
quently very  keen.  It  was  quite  the  best  show  the  Society 
has  ever  held,  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  quality 
of  flowers.  What  adds  considerably  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  lots  of  cut  blooms  are  the  groups  of 
fancy  colours,  which  have  been  elevated  to  a  point  ot  dis- 
tinctness forspeciat  classification.  The  fancy  Pansies  are 
even  more  popular  than  the  fancy  Dahlias,  and  so  we  have 
such  an  array  of  them  in  exhibitions  generally  as  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  old  flower.  Indeed  it  was  admitted 
by  all  who  saw  them  that  there  never  had  been  so  fine  a 
display  of  fancy  Pansies  tabled  anywhere  before.  The 
best  lots  ot  the  show  Pansies  came  from  Messrs.  Dick- 
son &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  from  Mr.  Dickson,  Belmont  ; 
not  forgetting  those  from  Mr.  Duncan,  Glencorse,  and 
from  the  ladies,  in  a  class  especially  got  up  for 
them,  the  successful  winner  in  this  case  being  Mrs. 
Forbes,  Dick  Place.  Not  the  least  attractive  thing  for 
city  people  was  the  Cactus  in  glowing  colours,  grown  in 
a  window,  without  greenhouse  accommodation,  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Castle  Street.  It  struck  many  people  as 
being  a  good  subject  to  introduce  to  such  a  position, 
instead  of  more  evanescent  flowering  plants. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  :  July  4. — 
This  annual  exhibition,  which  is  held  partly  in  the  n  w 
public  hall  and  in  the  grounds  at  the  rear,  has  new 
become  the  leading  horticultural  gathering  in  the  south- 
eastern district.  Well-grown  plants,  showing  high-cla?^ 
cultivation,  are  the  rule,  and  things  of  inferior  merit  the 
exception.  The  Society  does  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
some  country  exhibitions,  of  putting  all  the  exhibits  into 
one  tent,  but  the  plants  and  cottagers'  produce  are 
grouped  in  three  tents,  while  the  cut  flowers,  table  deco- 
rations and  fruits  are  in  the  public  hall — a  fine  roomy 
place,  where  the  things  are  shown  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. A  group  of  5  pieces,  for  table  decoration,  shown  by 
Mrs.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  had  so  much  of  charming 
elegance  and  exquisite  taste  in  the  arrangement,  which 
was  made  up  of  simple  elements,  that  it  was  greatly 
superior  to  anything  else  exhibited,  and  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  talbe  decorations  are  well  done  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  as  a  rule.  The  best  single  piece  was  of  a 
highly  meritorious  character.  Tastefully  arranged  groups 
of  wildflowers  and  grasses  are  also  a  leading  feature,  and 
bouque  ts  were  above  the  average.  A  very  large  numl  er 
of  cut  Roses  were  staged,  but  in  the  trade  classes  the 
flowers  furnished  by  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  &  Sons  were  by 
far  the  best.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  a  large  number  of 
sta  nds  were  contributed,  showing  that  there  is  a  brisk 
competition  in  the  matter  of  Roses  in  this  neighbourhood. 
A  collection  of  wild  flowers,  properly  labelled  with 
botanical  names,  and  containing  58  species  and  varieties, 
was  shown  by  Miss  Isabella  Cox,  Penshurst,  and  was  de- 
servedly awarded  the  1st  prize.  Black  Grapes  were  well 
shown,  White  Grapes  were  scarcely  so  good.  The  best 
3  varieties,  exclusive  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat, 
1  bunch  of  each,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Loxford 
Hall  gardens,  who  had  well  finished  examples  of  Golden 
Champion,  Royal  Ascot,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Three  large  bunches  of  Champion  Hamburgh  came  from 
Mr.  G.  Warren,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Hayward's 
Heath.  Pines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Strawberries, 
the  latter  especially,  were  very  fine,  and  numerously 
shown.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  both  in  groups  of 
8  and  6,  are  always  well  shown,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
act  that  Kalosanthes  coccinea  is  always  shown  here 
superbly  coloured.  The  best  8  came  from  Mr.  Knight, 
gr.  to  W.  D.  L.  Shadwell,  Esq.,  Hastings  ;  the  best  6 
from  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park. 
The  best  group  of  ornamental  foliaged  plants  came  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Jobson,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  a  sure  guarantee 
they  were  of  fine  development.  In  a  group  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom,  was  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cala- 
dium Albert  Edward,  a  striking  and  effective  plant  when 
well  grown.  A  specimen  Plumbago  capensis,  nicely  grown 
and  bloomed,  was  charmingly  effective.  Heaths,  Lycopods, 
exotic  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  and  British  Ferns  were  all 
capitally  shown.  Among  the  latter  was  a  finely  developed 
plant  of  Athyrium  F.-f.  plumosum,  the  Axminster  variety, 
which  in  excellent  beauty  quite  rivalled  some  of  the  choicer 
exotic  varieties.  A  better  grown  group  of  stove  Begonias 
than  the  collection  of  6  varieties  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Allan, 
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gr.  to  G.  Field,  Esq.,  Ashurst  Park,  is  seldom  seen,  the 
plants  large,  vigorous,  clean,  the  leaves  beautifully 
marked  ;  when  shown  in  this  manner  they  make  most 
effective  exhibition  plants,  but  as  they  are  frequently 
shown,  in  bad  condition,  they  have  but  a  mean  appear- 
ance. The  promoters  of  the  show  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
rely  on  the  popular  element  to  swell  their  proceeds.  At 
5  o'clock  the  admission  is  6d.  each,  and  great  numbers 
come  in  from  the  surrounding  districts,  and  propitious 
weather  invariably  characterises  the  show  day. 


Pen  with  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  : 
June  27.— This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Pen- 
zance on  the  above  date.  The  day  being  fine,  the  two 
exhibitions  brought  a  great  number  of  people  together, 
and  as  the  flower  show  tent  was  the  centre  of  attraction, 
it  was  well  filled  from  the  time  of  opening.  On  the 
margin  of  the  Land's  End,  and  in  so  extremely  mild  a 
climate,  we  were  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  of  the  many 
beautiful  half-hardy  plants  so  successfully  grown  in  many 
places  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  but,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  amongst  the  monstrous  pyramids  of  cut 
flowers,  we  saw  nothing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Why  do 
provincial  exhibitions  continue  to  offer  prizes  for  such 
monstrosities,  which  neither  call  forth  good  taste  nor 
cultural  skill,  and  which  must  leave  the  garden  from 
which  they  are  taken  as  though  a  swarm  of  locusts  had 
passed  through  it  ?  However,  we  must  do  credit  to  the 
exhibitors  on  this  occasion,  as  their  productions  were 
rather  above  the  average,  and  the  flowers  had  a  nice  fresh 
appearance. 

Cut  Roses  were  largely  and  well  shown.  The  1st  prizes 
for  50  and  12  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Curtis  &  Co., 
of  Torquay,  who  staged  some  remarkably  well  deve- 
loped flowers.  Mr.  John  Hodge,  nurseryman,  St.  Austell, 
and  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  the  same  place,  both  exhibited  good 
collections,  the  former  taking  the  2d  prize  and  the  latter 
the  3d.  Mr.  John  Vivian,  of  Hoyle  (an  amateur),  was 
2d  in  i2's,  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  flowers.  The  object 
that  first  attracted  our  attention  on  entering  the  tent  was 
the  stages  covered  with  white  calico,  which  had  certainly 
an  impoverishing  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
and  we  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  another  year 
they  should  either  substitute  green  baize,  or  leave  the 
boards  pure  and  simple.  One  side  of  the  tent  was  mostly 
occupied  with  Pelargoniums  belonging  to  the  three  classes 
ofj  Bicolor,  Tricolor,  and  Nosegays  ;  in  all,  the  1st  prizes 
were  taken  by  Capt.  Carew,  whose  plants  were  in  all 
cases  well  grown  and  flowered  ;  the  Scarlets  and  Nose- 
gays were  conspicuous  by  their  well-developed  trusses, 
and  the  freedom  from  restraint  and  distortion  in  train- 
ing. Exotic  Ferns  were  very  well  shown.  Amongst  the  6 
exhibited  by  Capt.  Carew  were  fine  healthy  plants  of 
Gleichenia  SpeluncEe  and  Cyathea  princeps.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  fair  specimens 
of  Coprosma  Baueri,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Begonia 
weltoniensis,  Mr.  Mitchinson,  seedsman,  &c,  of  Pen- 
zance, offered  special  prizes  for  Tree  Mignonette  :  only 
one  lot  was  staged,  and  these  the  judges  did  not  think 
worthy  the  prize.  Mr.  Mitchinson  also  exhibited  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  small  plants,  including  Cacti,  new 
Pelargoniums,  &c,  and  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Sweet  William  of  a  very  good  strain.  Mr.  Fox,  nursery- 
man, of  Penzance,  also  exhibited  a  similar  collection  of 
plants,  amongst  which  was  an  example  of  Echinocactus 
erinaceus,  in  flower,  and  the  pretty  variegated  Fuchsia 
Sunray. 

Southgate  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Gar- 
DEN  Society:  Julys. — This  Society,  originally  formed 
to  encourage  and  improve  cottage  gardening,  has  grown 
into  a  suburban  exhibition  of  no  mean  pretensions,  with- 
out in  the  least  degree  being  forgetful  of  the  main  object 
for  which  it  was  established.  This  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  Arno's  Grove,  the  residence  of 
John  Walker,  Esq.,  and  it  was  fully  equal  to  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  The  leading  features  of  a  show  of  this  cha- 
racter, stove  and  greenhouse  and  foliaged  plants,  exotic 
and  British  Ferns,  were  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  demon- 
strated the  skill  of  the  local  plant  growers.  Cockscombs 
were  very  fine  indeed  ;  in  fact  they  are  always  so  at  South- 
gate — perhaps  as  fine  as  they  can  be  seen  anywhere  else 
in  a  season.  The  cut  flower  department  is  always  an  at- 
tractive one,  especially  collections  of  40  distinct  species  of 
choice  flowers.  The  fruit  classes  were  well  represented, 
Strawberries  particularly,  especially  the  class  for  three 
dishes,  in  which  case  equal  1st  prizes  were  given 
to  Messrs.  Graves  and  Eaton,  the  sorts  being  Sir  C. 
Napier,  President,  Premier,  Sir  Harry,  and  Trollope's 
Victoria, — enormous  fruits,  beautifully  coloured.  Articles 
of  superior  merit  are  always  shown  by  cottagers  in  this 
district.  It  is  very  unusual  indeed  to  find  Clematis 
Jackmanni  (a  small  but  finely  grown  and  flowered 
example)  and  Tropieolum  tuberosum  shown  as  specimen 
climbers  by  cottagers,  but  it  was  so  here,  the  growth  of 
bona  ft  Je  cottagers,  one  of  them  a  local  postman,  whose 
productions  were  of  high  class  quality.  Musk  is  always 
well  clone — grown  as  it  deserves  to  be  grown.  The  exhi- 
bition was  materially  helped  by  collections  of  plants  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  (which  contained  an  example  of 
the  charming  Cypripedium  spectabile),  W.  Cutbush  c: 
Son,  ('uthbert,  and  T.  S.  Ware.  Mr.  Ware  also  con- 
tributed cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Cutbush 
&  Son,  fine  cut  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  William  Paul  a  collection 
of  cut  Pelargoniums. 


Mr.  Messenger  took  the  1st  prize  for  a  Fern,  a  fine  plant 
of  Lastrea  Filix-mas ;  the  2d  prize  went  to  Mr.  H. 
Kemp,  for  a  nice  plant  of  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris. 
Mr.  Pring  took  1st  prize  for  a  nice  plant  of  Lilium 
aurattim.  Mr.  Wisdom  was  2d  with  a  well-grown 
plant  of  Ficus  elastica.  Some  good  pots  of  Musk 
and  annuals  were  likewise  exhibited  in  the  same 
division.  Division  2. — Mrs.  Gower  took  1st  prize 
for  a  Fuchsia,  the  best  bloomed  plant  in  the  show. 
A.  Hewett  was  2d,  with  nice  plants  in  fine  health. 
Annuals  were  well  represented  by  the  children  of  the 
Sunday  and  free  schools.  Eliza  Ann  Phillips,  Sarah  Emily 
Phillips,  and  Mary  Ann  Phillips,  three  sisters,  took  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  prizes  for  well-bloomed  pots  of  double  Stocks  ; 
Ann  Wild  took  a  3d  prize  for  a  fine  pot  of  Lobelia. 
Ferns  were  not  so  good  in  this  division  as  in  the  former. 
Mr.  H.  Farmer  was  1st  with  a  case  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
the  1st  prize  for  other  plants  was  taken  by  Alice  Barnes 
for  a  large  plant  of  green  Coleus.  A  little  girl  about  seven 
years  old  took  2d  prize  for  seedling  Verbena;  it  had  remark- 
ably large  foliage  and  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  All  these 
plants  had  been  registered  in  May  last,  and  a  seal  put  on 
them  so  as  to  insure  their  identity  at  the  exhibition,  Great 
praise  is  due  to  the  ladies  in  the  district  for  encouraging 
these  poor  people  to  grow  such  beautiful  plants.  The 
prizes  were  given  away  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  by  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  White,  who  also  addressed  the  exhibitors,  and 
gave  them  some  good  advice.  New  prizes  will  be  offered 
next  year  for  window  boxes  and  hanging  baskets,  and  also 
for  newer  sorts  of  Fuchsias.  H.  Appleby,  Dorking. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  eighth  annual  flower  show  of 

the  united  parishes  of  St.   Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster, was  held  in  the  College  Garden,  Great  College 
Street,  with  a  success  which  was  clearly  attested  by  a 
crowded  attendance.     The  exertions  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley  in  the   interests  ot  the  Society  for   Promoting 
Window  Gardening  among  the  Working  Classes  of  this 
district,   have  been  pursued  with  an  energy  which   has 
excited  the  attention  of  a  number  of  influential  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  large  contingent   of  whom   were   present, 
added  to  which  was  a  strong  muster  of  the-  classes  most 
interested  in  the  show  and  the  fate  of  the  competitors  for 
prizes.      The  flowers  were  tastefully    arranged  in   two 
parallel  rows  down  the  centre  of  a  long  marquee ;  the 
exhibits  presented  a  very  good  show,  and  did  great  credit 
to  their  cultivators.     The  exertions  of  the  exhibitors  had 
been  directed  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  Fuchsias 
and  Pelargoniums,   some  excellent   specimens  of  which 
were  awarded  prominent  prizes  by  an  umpire  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  competition  was  divided 
into  three  classes,   the  first  being  for  working  men  or 
women  ;  the  second  for  children  in  the  various  local  schools 
for  the  poor  ;  and  the  last  for  the  inmates  of  the  parish 
workhouses  and  Westminster  Hospital.  The  prize-winners 
were  directed  to  attend  at  half-past  six,  and  about  that 
hour  Lord  Shaftesbury  proceeded  to  distribute  the  awards, 
consisting  of  handsomely   bound  books,    together  with 
sums  of  money  ranging  from  6s.   to  is.  6d.     On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  distribution,    his    lordship  delivered   a 
brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  fact  that  what  they  had  seen 
that  afternoon  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  good  which 
accrued  from  these  flower  shows.     He  had  known  West- 
minster for  the  past  40  years,  during  which  period  such 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  it  that  he  hardly 
recognised  the  place  as  it  appeared  to  him  of  old.     Its 
inhabitants,  he  thought,  were  deserving  of  good   care, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  resident  clergymen  exerted 
themselves  energetically  in  their  behalf.     It  was  to  be 
deplored  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  these  shows 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  love  of  flowers 
was  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  raised  it  to  a  state  of 
high  culture  ;  a  fact  which,  he  trusted,  would  He  an  in- 
ducement to  them  to  continue  their  cultivation  of  plants. 
A    vote  of   thanks  to  the  chairman,    moved  by  Dean 
Stanley,   and   seconded  by   Mr.    Conway,    of  St.    Mar- 
garet's, having  been  unanimously  carried,    three  'hearty 
cheers  were  given  for  his  lordship,  the  Dean,  and  Lady 
Stanley,    after    which    the    company   dispersed.     Daily 
Ncivs. 


Belgian  friends  call  it  by  the  same  name.  M.  Pynaert  is 
careful  to  point  out  the  error,  and  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  soils.  Various  other  subjects  of 
practical  importance  are  treated  of  in  this  little  brochure 
in  a  style  at  once  trustworthy  and  agreeable. 

Mkroscopische  Untersuchungen  der  Gespinnst- 

fasern,  &°<r.,  nebst  einem  versuche  zur  erkennung  der 
■Shoddy- Wolle,  von  Dr.  Robert  Schlesinger.  This  is  a 
very  useful  compendium,  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  microscopical  appearances  of  textile  fibres  derived 
from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  action 
of  polarised  light  upon  these  fibres  is  also  explained, 
and  numerous  illustrations  are  given.  The  last  chapter 
of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  shoddy. 
The  London  publishers  are  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 

Cook's  Continental   Time   Tables  and  Tourist's 

Handbook:  numerous  maps.  A  capitally  arranged, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  useful  little  book,  containing 
in  small  compass  a  great  deal  of  information  likely  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  traveller,  though,  singularly 
enough,  the  fares  are  not  given. 


BatittS  0f  lorrhs. 


Window  Gardening. — The  District  of  St.  Barnabas' 
Exhibition  of  Plants  for  the  Working  Classes  was  held 
by  permission  of  the  Rev.  G.  C,  White,  in  the  infant 
school-room,  on  Saturday  last,  Julys.  It  is  the  second 
year  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  judging  at  this  very 
interesting  exhibition,  and  I  find  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  all  the  plants  in  the  first  division.  Mrs.  Barnes 
exhibited  a  very  fine  Fuchsia,  as  also  did  Mr.  Luff  and 
Mr.  Cook,  and  these  three  plants  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  any  gardener.  They  were  well  flowered  and  in 
the  best  of  health.  The  1st  prize  for  a  Pelargonium 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Coombs,    with  a  well  flowered  plant, 


The  Saturday  Half- Holiday  Guide  {environs  of 
London),  with  Map.  An  excellent  little  publication 
revealing  the  resources  at  the  command  of  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  a  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  who  have  a  shilling  or  two,  or  even  a 
few  pence  only,  in  their  pockets.  The  subtropical 
garden  at  Battersea  Park  is  the  very  first  object  men- 
tioned, and  its  special  features  are  very  fairly  alluded 
to  in  a  few  well-written  paragraphs.  The  other  parks 
come  in  for  a  share  of  notice,  and  then  in  succession  the 
commons  round  London,  and  the  favourite  places  of 
resort  at  a  greater  distance.  The  best  means  of  getting 
to  and  from  these  places  is  pointed  out,  and  indications 
are  given  as  to  the  scenery,  archaeology,  and  natural 
history  of  the  several  districts.  Lists  of  birds,  wild 
plants,  fossils,  insects,  &c,  are  given,  with  hints  as  to 
the  localities  where  they  may  be  found.  Sports  are 
not  forgotten  ;  indeed,  though  published  at  the  low 
price  of  $d.,  and  containing  scarce  half  a  hundred 
pages,  we  do  not  know  of  any  work  at  all  approaching 
it  in  completeness  and  accuracy  so  far  as  its  scope 
extends. 

—  Notices  Horticoles:  La  Terre  de  Bruycre  (Peat), 
&*c.t  par  Ed.  Pynaert.  M.  Pynaert  has  previously 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  peat  for  plant  culture, 
and  to  the  differences  between  it  and  the  leaf-mould, 
lerreau  de  feuilles,  often  confounded  with  it  in  Belgium. 
The  Rhododendrons,  Azileas,  Camellias,  fix,,  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  horticultural  industry  of 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  Canterbury  Bell. — I  enclose  for  your  in- 
spection flowers  of  new  colours  in  the  Canterbury 
Bell,  to  show  not  only  the  variety  in  this  respect, 
but  also  that  you  may  observe  the  extraordinary 
doubleness  and  massiveness  of  form  to  which  the 
flowers  of  this  humble  border  plant  have  now  attained, 
being  almost  as  solid  and  full  of  petals  as  is  a  half- 
expanded  Rose.  I  look  upon  these  flowers  and  many 
others  which  I  have  had  here,  but  which  are  now  past 
blooming,  as  presenting  an  entirely  new  break  in  the 
Canterbury  Bell .  Semi-double  forms  of  both  the  old  blue 
and  white  kinds  have  long  been  well  known,  although 
they  have  not  been  so  common  as  the  single  forms. 
The  rose-coloured  variety,  both  semi-double  and  single, 
is  new  and  extremely  pleasing,  and  makes  a  welcome 
addition  to  border  biennials,  and  it  is  this  latter  kind 
that  has  proved  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  a  great 
variety  of  new  colours,  as  well  as  such  extremely 
double  flowers  as  those  now  sent.  In  the  first  year's 
growth  the  rose  kinds  came  quite  true  to  name,  but 
being  grown  in  contiguity  to  the  old  colours,  the  next 
generation  has  proved  wonderfully  varied,  whilst  sin- 
gularly enough  the  blue  and  white  kinds  have  retained 
their  constant  hues.  The  new  colours  include  blush, 
pink,  lavender,  puce,  mauve,  and  other  tints,  and  out 
of  this  one  break  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
14  or  15  shades  of  single,  semi-double,  and  double 
flowers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  single  forms  are  most 
precocious  to  bloom,  and  the  most  double  the  latest. 
I  think  these  latter  would  make  a  very  useful  class  of 
flowers  for  bunching  and  nosegays.  A.  D.  [We  received 
with  this  communication  some  fine  double  flowers, 
beautifully  varied  as  regards  colour.  The  common 
Canterbury  Bell  has  flowered  most  beautifully  in  the 
gardens  on  the  Thames  Embankment  this  season,  fine 
plants  of  the  blue  and  white  varieties  being  plentifully 
seen.  Eds.] 


THE  WEATHER, 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  g,  1873. 
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3.— A  little  thin  rain  fell  in  ihe  morning,  and  again  at  night. 
Generally  cloudy  but  fine. 

4. — The  amount  of  cloud  very  variable  till  night,  then  cloud- 
less.    Rain  fell  heavily  between  2  and  3  P.M. 
Overcast    till   evening,   then    very    fine.       Rain   fell    till 
afternoon, 

6.— Heavy    rain    in    early  morning.      Overcast   till     q    a.m. 
Variable  but  fine  afterwards. 

7. — Very  line  throughout.    Cloudless  after  mid-day. 

8. — Fine,  with  light  clmnls. 

9.— The  amount  of  cloud  variable.    Weather  tine.    A  little 
rain  fell  in  evening. 

1AMES  GLAISHKR, 


Miscellaneous. 

What  the  Leaf  Does.— It  pumps  water  from 
the  ground  through  tlie  thousands  of  tubes  in  the  stem 
of  the  lice,  and  Sends  it  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form   of  unseen  mist,  to   he   condensed   and   fall   in 


Ghent,  are  grown  in  a  kind  of  leaf-mould,  which  is  very    showers  ;  the  very  water  that,  but  for  the  leaf,  would 
different  from  what  we  in  England  call  peat,  though  our    sink  in  the  earth  and  had  its  way,  perchance,  through 
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subterranean  channels  tu  the  sea.  And  thus  it  is  that 
we  see  it  works  to  give  us  the  "early  and  the  latter 
rain."  It  works  to  send  the  rills  and  streams,  like 
lines  of  silver,  down  the  mountain  and  across  the  plain. 
It  works  to  pour  down  the  larger  brooks,  which  turn 
the  wheels  that  energize  the  machinery  which  gives 
employment  to  millions— commerce  stimulated,  wealth 
accumulated,  and  intelligence  disseminated  through 
the  agency  of  this  wealth.  The  leaf  does  it  all. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  square  inch  of 
leaf  lifts  A,  of  an  ounce  every  24  hours.  Now  a 
large  forest  tree  has  about  5  acres  of  foliage,  or 
6,272,630  square  inches.  This  being  multiplied  by 
sJj  (the  amount  pumped  by  every  inch)  gives!  us  as  the 
result— S  barrels.  The  trees  on  1  acre  give  800  barrels 
in  24  hours  ;  an  acre  of  grass,  c  r  Clover,  or  grain  would 
yield  about  the  same  result.  The  leaf  is  a  worker,  too, 
in  another  field  where  we  seldom  look — where  it  works 
for  the  good  ol  man  in  a  wonderful  manner.  It  carries 
immense  quantities  of  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds  and  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  Rather 
dangerous  business  transporting  lightning,  but  it  is 
particularly  fitted  for  this  work.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
leaf  entire  as  to  its  edge?  It  is  always  pointed,  and 
these  points,  whether  they  be  large  or  small,  are  just 
fitted  to  handle  this  dangerous  agent.  These  tiny 
fingers  seize  upon  and  carry  it  away  with  ease  and 
wonderful  dispatch.  There  must  be  no  delay  ;  it  is 
"time  freight."  True,  sometimes  it  gathers  up  more 
than  the  trunk  can  carry,  and  in  the  attempt  to  crowd 
and  pack  the  baggage,  the  trunk  gets  terribly  shattered, 
and  we  say  that  lightning  struck  the  tree.  But  it  had 
been  struck  a  thousand  times  before  ;  this  time  it  was 
overworked.  American  Entomologist. 


fcbw  Derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  Stove. — Plants  that  have  completed  their 
growth  for  next  season's  flowering  should  enjoy  a  more 
free  admission  of  air  during  the  day,  that  they  may  be 
gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  temperature  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  growing,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  get  thoroughly  matured,  otherwise  a  second  growth 
frequently  takes  place,  which  in  many  plants  is  not 
desirable  so  late  in  the  season.  In  the  case  of  young 
specimens  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  quickly,  and  which 
hive  had  a  kind  of  rest  after  their  early  growth,  they 
may  now  have  a  shift  according  to  their  habits  and  con- 
dition ;  it  will  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  give  so 
large  a  shift  at  this  season  as  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  spring,  as  whatever  growth 
the  plants  make  after  the  present  shift  must 
be  ripened — unless  in  the  case  of  such  free-flowering 
plants  as  bloom  on  the  growing  wood.  As  this  shift 
will  have  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  months, 
the  drainage  of  the  pots  must  be  well  and  properly 
attended  to.  Keep  the  plants  close  for  a  few  days 
after  potting,  afterwards  select  a  fine  open  situation 
that  the  new  growth  may  be  made  under  favourable 
conditions  for  its  maturation.  Frequently  look  over 
and  neatly  tie  in  free-growing  creepers,  and  see  that 
they  do  not  run  wild  and  form  a  perfect  thicket,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  Syringe  freely  on  bright  clear 
days,  and  well  moisten  the  paths.  This  is  a  good 
season  of  the  year  to  do  any  repairs  that  may  be  requi- 
site, either  in  glazing,  painting,  or  woodwork,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  setting  about  such  work  in 
earnest.  E.  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  —  Many  of 
our  most  beautiful  annual  flowers,  such  as  the  Nemo- 
philas  and  Clarkias,  &c,  although  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  effective  while  in  full  flower,  are  nevertheless 
of  very  short  duration  ;  therefore  whenever  their  season 
of  beauty  is  over,  or  nearly  so,  let  them  be  cleared  off  at 
once,  and  their  places  be  filled  by  some  other  subjects 
from  the  resetve  garden.  Continue  to  peg  down  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums,  &c,  which  will 
all  frequently  require  this  attention.  Stake,  tie,  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  and 
carefully  support  in  some  way  the  flowering  stems  of 
Pinks,  Picolees,  Cloves,  and  Carnations.  Remove  dead 
and  decaying  blooms  from  Poses,  also  gross  and  barren 
shoots  and  suckers  from  the  stocks,  should  any  such 
be  produced.  The  various  autumn-flowering  sorts  may 
now  be  cut  slightly  back,  and  as  the  soil  is  at  present 
in  a  tolerably  moist  condition  from  the  recent  falls  of 
rain,  in  order  to  retain  that  moisture,  or  to  some 
extent  prevent  evaporation,  let  the  soil  surrounding  the 
plants  be  well  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  and  to  this 
may  be  added  occasional  doses  of  manure  water  when 
the  weather  sets  in  dry.  This  liberal  treatment  will  tend 
very  greatly  to  the  production  of  an  abundant  autumnal 
bloom.  Apply  the  garden  engine  vigorously  to  plants 
infested  with  aphis,  and  if  this  does  not  prove  quite 
effectual  have  recourse  to  tobacco-water,  or  dust 
repeatedly  with  Pooley's  tobacco-powder,  and  finally 
wash  well  with  the  garden  engine.  Should  mildew  make 
its  appearance  dust  with  sulphur.  If  Box  edgings  are  not 


Should  also  hedges  of  Sweet  Brier,  the  common  evergreen 
Privet,  &c.  The  latter  makes  a  remarkably  neat  hedge, 
but  being  of  free  growth  requires  to  be  frequently  cut,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  proper  form.  There  is  probably 
no  plant  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing ornamental  hedges  or  screens,  in  connection  with 
the  parterre,  than  the  common  1  rew  ( Taxns  baccata)  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  are  several  other  hardy  coniferous 
plants  which  may,  with  good  effect,  be  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja 
oaidenlalis,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Thujopsis  borealis,  &c.  These 
and  similar  plants,  if  used  for  this  purpose,  should  now 
be  cut  in,  or  rather  clipped  with  the  common  garden 
shears  ;  but  in  cases  where  such  hedges  or  screens  are 
formed  by  plants  with  larger  leaves,  such  as  Laurels, 
&c,  it  is  better  to  perform  the  operation  with  the 
knife,  in  order  to  avoid  mutilating  the  foliage.  P. 
Grieve,   Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Rose  Garden— Rosarians  who  are  desirous  of 
having  as  fine  an  autumnal  bloom  as  possible  should, 
as  soon  as  the  first  blooms  go  off,  cut  back  some  of  the 
shoots  (of  this  year)  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
point  to  which  they  were  pruned  in  the  spring,  and 
give  the  plants  a  good  top-dressing  of  half-rotten 
dung.  The  heads  should  then  have  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing with  the  syringe,  and  the  roots  [a  thorough 
soaking  with  manure-water,  at  least  once  a  week,  should 
July  and  August,  as  they  usually  do,  prove  dry.  So 
treated,  the  plants  will  in  all  probability  bloom  again 
early  in  September,  almost  as  well  as  they  did  in  June, 
that  is  to  say  if  they  escape  that  pestilent  nuisance, 
mildew,  which  in  some  gardens  will  overpower  the 
rosarian's  best  efforts,  and  render  a  fine  second  bloom 
an  impossibility.  I  do  not  however  recommend  this 
treatment  of  his  Roses  to  the  rosarian  who  exhibits, 
for  this  second  pruning  at  once  starts  those  buds 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant 
until  next  spring,  and  have  furnished  the  flowering 
wood  for  next  season.  Brier  budding  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  concluded  this  month.  Buds  on  Manetti, 
however,  have  always  in  my  experience  taken  better 
when  inserted  later  on  in  the  season— say  at  the  end 
of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  As  to 
kinds,  to  bud  besides  the  older  favourites,  amateurs  may 
depend  that  •  they  cannot  do  wrong  in  putting  in  a 
quantity  of  the  following  varieties  of  1872-73  :— 
Etienne  Levet,  Francis  Michelon,  Lyonnais,  President 
Thiers,  Madame  H.  Jamain  (H.P.),  Princess  Beatrice, 
Claude  Levet,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  I  believe  there  are  several 
other  good  Roses  of  these  years,  but  I  have  flowered  and 
proved  each  of  those  named,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  are 
all  worth  adding  to  the  rosarium.  As  to  E.  Levet, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  I  am  sure  that  they  are  of  extra  pure  quality. 
No  one  who  saw  Princess  Beatrice  as  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Paul  in  his  splendid  show  of  pot  Roses  at  South 
Kensington,  or  Cheshunt  Hybrid  as  exhibited  several 
times  this  spring  by  Mr.  G.  Paul,  and  who  knows  a 
good  Rose  when  he  sees  it,  will  deny  that  we  have  in 
these  Roses  two  splendid  acquisitions.  Amateurs  are 
recommended  not  to  bud  too  many  varieties,  but  to 
stick  to  the  very  best  kinds  only,  and  bud  them  in 
quantity.  More  satisfaction  will  be  obtained  from  say 
20  plants  of  each  of  the  best  40  than  from  the  same 
number  of  plants  in  80  to  100  varieties  ;  indeed  I  don't 
think  the  kinds  most  worth  growing  out-of-doors 
exceed  three  dozen.  R.  B.  P. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  The  principal 
operation  amongst  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  at  this 
season,  is  to  insure  their  perfect  freedom  from  inter- 
ference by  any  commoner  kinds  which  may  happen  to 
grow  beside  them.  So  quickly  do  all  grow  at  this 
season,  that  a  common  kind  will  often  encroach  upon 
its  weaker  neighbour  before  we  become  aware 
of  it,  unless  very  close  and  frequent  personal  in- 
spection is  made.  Do  not  permit  neglect  to  pro- 
duce its  ofttimes  irremediable  mischief.  Bud- 
ding operations  must  now  be  attended  to,  and  not 
only  in  the  case  of  Roses,  as  there  are  many  other 
subjects  which  are  perpetuated  by  the  same  simple 
means.  Most  kinds  of  variegated  sports,  for  instance, 
are  increased  by  simply  budding  them  upon  normal 
varieties  or  representatives  of  the  same  genus.  The 
operation  is  very  similar  in  all  its  details.  The 
difference  made  in  practice,  though  unnecessary,  as  it 
need  not  be  enforced  in  principle,  consists  in  the  idea 
that  Roses  can  be  budded  at  the  base  of,  or  upon, 
young  wood  of  the  current  season's  growth  only,  whilst 
most  kinds  of  trees  will  admit  the  process  upon  older 
portions  of  wood,  or  such  as  is  not  immoderately  aged. 
So  may  Roses  be  budded  upon  the  older  wood— even 
the  original  Brier  stock  may  be  budded  upon  success- 
fully if  desired.    William  Earley,  Valentines. 


out  for  succession  in  deep  rich  soil,  made  extra  firm. 
Any  old  plants  that  are  cleared  of  their  fruit  and  still 
retain  their  foliage,  will  fruit  much  quicker  than  young 
plants,  if  cut  back  to  the  healthiest  shoots,  and  well 
soaked  and  top-dressed.  This  is  my  own  practice,  and 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it.     Sow  again  for  late 


autumn  supply.    W.  Wddsmith. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  we  can  ascertain  pretty  correctly  the  condition 
of  our  fruit  crops.  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  they  are  as 
good  in  this  neighbourhood  as  could  possibly  be 
expected,  after  the  long  continuance  of  unfavourable 
weather  that  we  have  had.  With  the  exception  of 
Apricots  and  Plums,  both  of  which  are  light,  the 
crops  of  most  other  fruits  are  satisfactory.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  moderate  ;  rather  below  an  average. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  are  abundant. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Cur- 
rants are  all  very  abundant.  Victoria  Plums  are  also 
abundant  ;  some  standards  here  being  very  heavily 
laden.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  now  have  every 
attention,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  this  season's  crop, 
but  also  to  secure  well-ripened  wood  and  well-formed 
buds  for  another  year.  Continue  to  carry  out  former 
directions  with  regard  to  the  stopping  and  removal  of 
all  superfluous  shoots,  also  the  nailing  and  tying  in  of 
the  young  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  should  now  be  carefully 
gone  over,  and  all  the  forcright  shoots  should  be  cut 
clean  off,  as  there  is  now  no  danger  of  the  buds  break- 
ing, and  their  removal  will  admit  the  sun  and  air  to 
the  wood  and  buds.  Newly-planted  trees  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  well  mulched  and  be  well  watered  in 
dry  weather.  Net  ripe  fruit  of  all  kinds,  to  protect 
from  birds.  The  entire  stock  of  Strawberry  runners 
required  for  forcing  next  spring  should  be  layered  at 
once  into  small  pots  ;  all  runners  not  wanted  to  form 
new  plantations  should  be  cut  off.  Stir  the  surface  of 
fruit  tree  borders  occasionally  with  the  hoe.  M.  Saul, 
Sloitrlon,  Yorkshire. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  heavy  rain  of  the  last  week  has  had  a  generally 
beneficial  influence,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of 
watering,  but  with  the  present  hot  sunny  days  its 
effect  will  soon  be  lost  on  light  soils,  and  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  vegetables  in  season  considerable 
attention  to  watering,  in  time  to  prevent  checks,  will  be 
required.  Lettuce  especially  requires  a  liberal  supply, 
otherwise  in  hot  weather  the  whole  crop  may  start  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  when  a  constant  supply  is  re- 
quired attention  must  be  paid  to  sowing  frequently. 
The  early  crops  of  Peas  will  now  be  ready  to  be  cleared 
off  the  ground,  which  should  be  prepared  for  a  crop  of 
late  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  or  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 
All  plants  of  this  kind  should  now  be  planted  out 
as  fast  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  earlier  crops. 
Continue  to  make  an  occasional  sowing  of  early  Turnips 
for  late  use.  A  first  sowing  of  early  Cabbages, 
winter  Spinach,  and  Early  While  Naples  or  Italian 
Tripoli  Onion,  should  also  be  made  for  very  early  use, 
deferring  the  main  sowing  for  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  A  good  breadth  of  Parsley  sown  now  is 
valuable  for  early  spring  use,  as  a  small  percentage  only 
will  run  next  season,  and  thus  a  good  supply  is  secured 
during  the  early  summer  months  before  the  spring- 
sown  comes  into  use.  Where  convenience  exists,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sow  some  under  a  few  lights  of  a  frame 
or  pit  which  can  be  covered  on  the  approach  of  hard 
weather.  .E^afe? should  now  be  fit  for  pricking  out,  and 
a  succession  should  be  sown  for  winter  use.    W.  Cox. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons. — If  Cucumbers  are 
suffering  from  over-bearing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
clear  off  all  fruit  and  rusty.,  foliage,,  and  give  a 
good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  and  manure.  They  will 
then  soon  be  again  in  full  bearing.  Look  well  to 
plants  in  frames,  and  mould  up  as  soon  as  the  roots 
are  seen  outside  the  ridge.  Syringe  freely,  and  keep 
them  well  pinched  back.  Melons  ripening  require 
constant  attention,  as  too  much  water  will  burst  the 

Avoid  the  two 


fruit,  and  too  little  ruins  the  foliage, 
already  clipped  they  ought  to  be  attended  to  at' once,  as  I  extremes,  and  give  air  freely  to  produce  flavour.     Plant 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Apiary  :  Beehive.     Dr.  Bevan  On  the  Honey  Bee,  third 

edition,  published  by  Van  Voorst. 
Books  :  J.  H.     Baltefs  The  Art  of  Grafting,  published 
by  W.   Robinson,   at  37,  Southampton   Street,   W.C. 
The  price  a  few  shillings. 
Cauliflower  Seed  :  T.  C.  &  Co.    See  p.  951. 
Currant  Leaves  :  A.  Boyle.    Your  Currant  leaves  fall 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  Leptothyrium 
Ribis.      There  is  no  remedy  against  many  of  these 
affections.  M.  J.  B. 
Double  Petunia  :   W.  M.  A  very  good  and  effective 
flower,  which  appears  well  worth  distributing,  if  the 
habit  is  good  ;  there  are,  however,  other  varieties  of  a 
similar  character,  though  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  one  exactly  like  yours. 
Fungi  :  R.  L.  R.,  Ruabon.    To  preserve  fungi  for  the 
herbarium,  the  specimens  must  be  carefully  dried  (with 
sections)  between  bibulous  papers.    For  full  instructions 
as  to  collecting  and  preserving  fungi  see  Science  Gossip, 
No.  93— Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 
Insects  :  M.  N.   The  specimens  sent  are  the  debris  of  a 
web  produced  by  the  larvae  of  a  small  white   moth 
belonging  to  the  genus  Hyponomenta.     As  the  web 
contained  only  some  dead  pupae,  we  are  unable  to  give 
you  the  specific  name  of  the  moth,  there  being  several 
closely  allied  species.     Nature  has  already  provided  a 
remedy  in  the  present  instance,  as  we  find  that   the 
majority  of  these  pupae  has  been  destroyed  by  'he  para- 
sitic miggots  of  a  fly.     We  hardly  think  'hat  the  soil 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  dubilitat«d  state  of  the 
thorns  in  the  square  in  question,  as  Hie  destruction  of 
their  foliage  by  these  larvie  wojild  suffice  to  hurt  them, 
particularly  if  the  present  : 
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which  they  have  suffered  from  these  attacks.  If  any 
more  such  webs  occur  in  the  square,  we  would  advise 
their  being  brushed  off,  and  that  the  broom  and  sweep- 
ings be  dipped  into  a  tubful  of  boiling  water  after  each 
stroke  :  this  will  kill  any  living  larvae  and  pupae  which 
the  webs  may  contain.  Next  season  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, if  any  more  webs  are  seen.  Alb.  M. 

Measurements  of  Fruit  :  W.  P.  Peaches :  Not  ex- 
traordinary, but  finer  than  is  usually  shown.  Grapes: 
Yes,  and  much  larger  than  we  generally  see  them  at 
exhibitions. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  B.  1,  Iris  ruthenica  ;  2,  Dolichos 
gibbosus  ;  3,  perhaps  a  species  of  Dasylirion,  but  with 
leaf  only  it  is  impossible  to  determine. — J.  S.  L.  Me- 
sembryanthemum  roseum. — A  Subscriber,  Cork.  1, 
Potentilla  nepalensis  ;  2,  P.  recta  ;  3,  Funkia  ovata ; 
4,  6,  and  7,  Campanula  glomerata ;  8,  Vincetoxicum 
nigrum  ;  9,  Nepeta  nuda ;  10,  N.  racemosa  var. 
Please  do  not  send  more  than  six  another  time. — H.  E. 
1,  Habenaria  chlorantha  ;  2,  Ophrys  apifera  ;  3,  Orchis 
maculata ;  4,  Gymnadenia  conopsea  ;  5,  Echium  plan- 
tagineum  ;  6,  Monotropa  Hypopitys. — A.  D.  The 
specimens  are  too  dry  to  determine  accurately.  Send 
fresher  ones. — C.  W.  Strickland.  Lastrea  tenericaulis 
alias  Polypodium  trichodes,  Acineta  Barkeri. — 5.  B.  D. 
1,  Ophrys  apifera  ;  2,  Orchis  pyramidalis  ;  3,  Habenaria 
chlorantha ;  4,  Herminium  monorchis ;  5,  Habenaria 
viridis  ?  (send  another  specimen);  6,  Orchis  mascula ; 
7,  Gymnadenia  conopsea  ;  8,  Listera  ovata  ;  9.  Ornitho- 
galum  pyrenaicum. —  W.  F.  Cotoneaster  bacillaris  var. 
affinis. — Camjee.  Salvia  pratensis. — Fern  leaf.  Cystop- 
teris  fragilis  var.  dentata. — D.D.  Both  Athyrium  Filix- 
fcemina  ;  No.  1  is  a  pretty  small  variety  in  the  way  of 
A.  F.-f.  gracile. — Rhoda.  1,  Polystichum  angulare 
lineare  ;  2,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  3,  Cystopteris  fra- 
gilis ;  4,  Lastrea  dilatata. — J.  Cockburn.  1,  Clematis 
lanuginosa ;  3,  Cystopteris  fragilis  ;  4,  Tradescantia 
virginica. — Shem.  Calandrinia  speciosa,  apparently. 

Philodendron  :  G.  T.  D.  The  tubercles  on  your 
Philodendron  leaves  consist  of  brown  dead  tissue.  Such 
excrescences  are  not  uncommon  on  exotic  specimens  of 
different  plants,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause 
for  their  occurrence.  M.  J.  B. 

POTATOS :  A.  Dean.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  mould. 
The  injury  to  the  leaves  is  more  probably  due  to  frost. 

Preserving  Melons  :  W.  T.  We  do  not  understand 
your  questions.     State  them  more  explicitly. 

Silkworms'  Eggs  :  E.  L.  W.    Advertise  them. 

The  Veitch  Fruit  Prizes. — We  are  requested  to 
state  that  the  address  of  Mr.  John  Wakefield,  who  won 
the  1st  prize  for  Black  Grapes  at  the  late  show  at 
South  Kensington,  is  "The  Gardens,  Bladdon  House, 
Burton-on-Trent,"  and  not  "Leamington,"  as  stated 
on  the  show  card. 

Tufa  Stone  :  A  Correspondent  would  be  glad  to  know 
where  he  can  get  some  tufa  stone  for  building  rockeries, 
&c. 

West  and  South  Walls  :  U.  We  cannot  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  your  inquiry,  so  much  depending 
upon  what  markets  you  can  conveniently  send  to,  and 
whether  there  is  a  good  sale  at  them.  Pears  of  course 
will  sell  anywhere,  but  with  Tea  Roses  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. If  you  can  get  such  varieties  as  Marechal 
Niel  in  flower  from  February  onwards,  and  grow  plenty 
of  them,  they  would  pay  better  than  Pears  ;  but  you 
would  have  to  send  them  away  some  distance. 

Catalogues  Received.— James  Veitch  &  Sons'  Cata- 
logue of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  for  1873. — Ewing  & 
Co.  (Norwich),  Catalogue  of  Roses. 


Errata. — In  our  last  week's  number,  p.  915,  under  the 
head  of  New  Garden  Plants,  the  name  of  Senor 
Balderrama  occurs  more  than  once  misspelt.  The  cor- 
rect spelling,  as  we  learn  from  that  gentleman,  is  as 
we  now  give  it ;  the  Oncidium  named  by  Prof.  Reich- 
enbach  should  therefore  be  wrilten  O.  Balderramae. — 
At  p.  917,  col.  et  for  "tresses  (fig.  176)  1  foot  high," 
read  "  tresses  5  feet  high." 


Communications  Received.— J.   J.  Comley. — T.  H.  G.  (next 
week). — J.  D.— Aqua  Fluens.— Glyndwr. — M.— J.  A. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN.— July  10. 

This  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied,  and  fruit, 

both  from  under  glass  and  out-of-doors,  realise  fair  prices. 

Continental  goods  lighter.     Potatos  still  continue  about 

the  same  in  price,  but  symptoms  of  disease  are  apparent. 

Fruit. 


Apples,  p.  doz. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   . . 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries.p.bush 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  ioo     . 


Artichokes,  green.ea. 
Asparagus,  English, 
per  100 
—  French,  do... 
Biet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  new,  p.  bunch 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
—  spring,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . . 
French  Beans,  p.  100 
Potatos — Round,  o#, 
d°-  r*      from 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
..to     .. 

2  o —  4  o 
1  o —  2  o 

4  o —  8  o 
40—70 
30—80 
10  o — 15  o 

Vegetables, 
s.d.   s.d. 
o  3to  o  6 


Melons,  r.ii.li  . 

Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts.  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

.   2  oto  6  o 
12  o — 20  O 

..—26 

8  0—18  o 
15  o — 30  o 
3  o—  8  o 


>5  < 


■  o  o 


09—13 

3  o —  6  o 

0  6 —  1  o 

1  o —  2  o 

o  9- 


s .  d.   s.  d. 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score. .   1  o—  2  o 
3  o     Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 —  4  o 
o  g —  1  o     Onions,  per  bush.    ..  7  o — 10  o 
3 —  2  o     Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .   o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  3  o —  7  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.    . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . , 
a  o     Tomatos,  per  doz.  . , 
3  o  I  Turnips,  new,  p.  bun, 
-3«l 

to  12*.  p.  cwt. ;  Kidneys,  ioj.  ad.  to  iSs,  do 
Chann*!  Island*,  per  cwt.,  tij.  to  14J. 


o  2 —  o  4 
o  3 —  1  o 
o  <5-   .. 
2  o —  . . 
26—36 
o  9 —  1  o 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 
Calceolarias.,     do. 
Rhodanthe. .       do. 
Dracxna  termi- 
nal is  do. 

,,    viridis . .     do. 
Erica,  in  variety, 

from  . .     do. 


Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


6  o — 12  o 
g  o — 18  o 
30—90 


12  o — 30  o 

12   O — 24   O 


s.  d  s.  d. 

Fuchsia         ..p.doz.  4  otoiS  o 
Double  Pelar. 


goniums     . 
Mignonette ". 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium, 
Petunias 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


4  o  —  8 
3°—5o 
3  o—  q  o 
6  o — 18  o 
40—90 


Spiraea  japonica,do.  13  o — 24  o 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do.     4  o —  6  o 


Carnations,  per  doz, 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pelargontums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  .. 

Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . . 


Cut  Flowers, 
.  d.  s.  d. 


o  6to  2  o 
3  o—  6  o 

..—06 
30—60 


o  6- 
2  o- 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     ..         ..4  oto  6  o 
Roses,  p.  doz.         ..  o  6 —  6  o 

—     Moss,   p.  doz. 

bunches    . .  4  o —  9  o 
Stephanotis,    per    12  j*** 

sprays        . .         . .  2  o —  4  o 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .  . .    i  o —  2  o 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N-  Per  packet.-*,  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams' Queen  of  Whites  . .  5  o 
Williams'   superb  strain   of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

ij.  6d.,  as.  6d.,  3 j.  6d.,  ana  5  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA  .,  ..  a  6 
Ncill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

if.  Li,  as.  6d.,  3J.  (J.,  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

11.  6d  ,  as.  td  ,  31.  f..,i.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins' priie  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN.,  ts.  bd.t  as.  6d .,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS.  Wiggins' prize  strain  ..         ..  11,  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  White  is.  6d.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    as.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety       10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  as.  per  oz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  toall  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1873. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street.  Norwich- 
Vegetable  Plants,  at  Low  Prices. 
HJ.    HARDY  begs   to  say  that    he    has  a  large 
•     quantity  of  strong  Plants,  all  true  to  name,  now  ready. 
SAVOY.  Drumhead. 
SCOTCH  and  other  KALE. 
BROCCOLI,  White,  Late,  and  Early. 
CABBAGE,  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut. 
COLLARD,  Rosette. 
Carriage  and  packages  included  (or  aas.  worth.     A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.     A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  I.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 

Variegated  and  Ornamental  Borecole, 

For  WINTER    DECORATION. 
Figured  in  the  Floral  World,  April,  1873. 

STUART    and    MEIN,    Kelso.     N.B.,  beg  to  offer 
strong  plants  of  the  following,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 

selected  by  themselves  from  the  most  choice   and  brilliant  coloured 

Stocks  only  :— 

IMPROVED  DWARF  TRIPLE  CURLED  VARIEGATED.— 
S.  &  M.  were  awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  samples  of  this  well  known  and  beautiful 
coloured  variety. 

NEW  TRIPLE-CURLED  VARIEGATED  PERENNIAL —This 
variety  is  more  perennial  than  the  above,  being  a  hybrid  between 
the  Woburn  Perennial  Borecole  and  the  Annual  Variegated 
variety,  retaining  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  latter. 

NEW  PROLIFEROUS  VARIEGATED.— This  isa  highly-coloured, 
curious,  and  beautiful  variety,  with  a  mass  ol  small  leaves  on  each 
leaf. 

NEW  VARIEGATED  and  STRIPED-LEAVED  RAGGED  JACK. 
— This  variety  is  very  ornamental,  being  beautifully  coloured  and 
curiously  cut  in  the  leaves. 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL  VARIEGATED  CABBAGE.— Splendidly 
coloured,  some  being  of  a  deep  crimson,  others  light  crimson, 
white,  and  some  striped  like  a  flaked  Carnation. 

Prices  51.  per  ioo,  or  100  of  each  for  251. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

RHEEA  or  CHINA  GRASS.— An  opportunity  having 
presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  Rheea — "China  Grass"  or 
"  Ramie  " — plant  in  its  fresh  state,  persons  wishing  to  have  a  supply 
of  the  same  for  experiment  are  requested  to  apply  without  delay  to 
the  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India,  at  this  Office,  as  it  is  expected 
that  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  inst. 

The  plants  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  in  packages  weighing 
about  7olb.  each,  and  one  or  more  of  such  packages  con  be  forwarded 
to  each  applicant.  Inventors  in  this  country  will  ithus,  for  the  first 
time,  have  an  opportunity  aflorded  them  of  experimenting  with  the 
Rheea  plant  in  its  green  or  fresh  state.  Samples  of  the  dried  plant 
are  likewise  available  for  distribution;  and  it  is  intended,  should  a 
sufficient  number  of  competitors  come  forward,  to  arrange  for  a  series 
of  trials  to  take  place  with  both  the  green  and  the  dried  plant  early  in 
November,  by  which  time  the  autumn  crop  of  the  Rheea  will  be  ready. 

The  Prize  of  Z5000,  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the 
Saharunpore  trial  in  August  of  last  year  having  lapsed,  and  the  pro- 
posed trials  in  England  affording  so  much  greater  facilities  for  com- 
petition, it  is  under  consideration  whether  any  Prize  should  be 
awarded  on  the  occasion,  and  if  so,  what  the  amount  thereof  should  be 

India  Office.  June  4.  1873.  M.   E.  GRANT  DUFF. 


GAS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15*. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SHREWSBURY,    Patentee,    50,    Old     Bailey,     EX.  ;    and 
98,  Harrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
^EW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

The  most  complete,  most  compact,  roost  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.   G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL     RACK.      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LiGURIAN  BEES,   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  ad.     Please  address 
W.  J.   PETTITT,  Apicultural  Institute,  Dover. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  lor  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 
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LAKE    and     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 

PLANT  LABELS  for  NURSERYMEN.      Samples  and  price 
application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  12, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 131.;  No.  a,  151.  6d  ;  No.  3,  i8r.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, loor.;  Petersburgh,  6or.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50J., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  20J.,  301.,  and  35 s.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
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4-4  Scrim,  from  ad.  to  5^.  per  yard,  advancing  yKd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  ja.,  ^%d.,  sd.,  4%d.,  and  $%d. 
72    „  „  „        4  l-j,i  ,  5 ' sd  ,  6d  ,  <j'?d.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Sack  and  Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, CommercialStreet.Shoreditch, London. 


TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  Three  Halfpence 
per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c. ,  and  as  a  Fence  for 
Fowls— in  1.  a,  3,  and  .  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  AND  CO.,  376,  Strand,  London,  W.C 
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NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c  —  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3<f.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20*.  ;  4  yards  wide.&f.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
205.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls.  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  is.  per  yard  ;  ?«-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  1*.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  71.  6d.  per  piece  of  90  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

DGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 

JLli  maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the   cheapest  and  most 
durable,   id.    per  square   yard,  or   in   quantities   of  250,   500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free, 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the. 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  52  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FR1GI  DOMO."— 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  of 
Heat  or  Cola  where  it  is  applied, 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  or  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  a  yards  wide,  1*.  &f.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        1*.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide it.    ad.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide        31.   10X  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70  yards  long,  6\d   toS^d.  peryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS   do.    do.,   64   and    72   inches   wide,   j%d.   and 

oK**-  Pcr  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER.  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 
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Garden  Parties. 

ENJAMIN     EDGINGTON,    of    2,    Duke    Street, 

London  Bridge,  SOLE  PATENTEE  of  the  NEW  UM- 
BRELLA and  HEXAGON  TENTS,  which  can  be  seen  erected, 
with  all  other  kinds  for  Bathing,  Shooting,  Boating,  &c,  at  2,  Duke 
Street,  London  Bridge.  A  New  Catalogue,  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  Tents  and  others,  can  be  had  on  application  at  a,  Duke 
Street,  London  Bridge,  opposite  the  Railway  Station  ;  and  to  prevent 
mistakes  and  disappointments,  the  full  Christian  name  and  address 
should  be  given— BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  Marquee,  Tent, 
Flag,  Rickcloth,  and  Tarpauling  Manufacturer,  by  Special  Letters 
of  Appointment,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.K.H.  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  6l  the  Netherlands. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,   Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S. ,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  nil  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  freet  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parlies  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parltunant  Street,  Nottingham,  on  Tfu  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire :—"  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Maris,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prise  and  First-class  Certificate.  British  Association  and 
Floral  FOto,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1667. 
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Royal  Show,  Hull. 

GREENSLADE'S        PATENT       SELF  -  ACTING 
ANCHOR    will    be    exhibited    at    Stand   99-     An    inspection 
earnestly  solicited. ^ 

OR     SALE,  an  excellent    SET    of    STEAM 

PLOUGHING  TACKLE,  by  Howard,  roundabout  system. 
For  full  particulars  apply,  during  Royal  Show,  to  JOHN  GREEN- 
SLADE,  Stand  99,  Royal  Showyard,  Hull,  or  Southminster,  Essex. 
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OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 

and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. __!_ 


Lightning  Conductors. -Lightning  Conductors. 

To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  FRANCIS  and  CO.,  Telegraph 
Enginkers,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  above  to  their  new 
and  cheap  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  for  Protecting  Churches, 
Mansions,  Manufactories,  Chimneys,  Trees,  &c 

Prtces  for  Erection  : — 35*.  to  40J.  per  Conductor,  complete,  to  which 
is  added  railway  fares.  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Offices:— 20,  Osnaburgh  Street,  London,  N.W. 


RODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 
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Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  i»,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  London,  W.C.  Established  176a  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 

TO~BE~SOLb7The   BUSINESS~of  'a  SEEDSMAN 
and   FLORIST,  with   lobbing,  situate  in   a  first-rate  position, 
well  established,  and  a  good  ready-money  Trade. 
E.  C,  9,  Vassall  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


Bath. 
O  BE    LET.  a   MARKET    and    NURSERY 

GARDEN,  with  Dwelling-house  and  usual  appliances.     Stock 
at  valuation. 

Further  particulars  of  Mr.  SAINSBURY,  Auctioneer,  Bath. 
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FOR  SALE,  a  small  NURSERY,  half  an  Acre,  and 
Eight  Houses.  Excellent  position,  fashionable  watering  place, 
South  of  England.  Long  Lease,  everything  satisfactory;  price  ^300 
or  valuation,  part  can  remain.     Cottage  Furniture  can  be  had. 

P.   HOWCROFT   and    W ATKINS,  14,   Tavistock    Row,   Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Proprietor's 
ill-health,  the  GOODWILL,  STOCK,  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 
of  a  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester. 

N.  F.  L.  G.,  Post   Office,  Manchester. 


Swindon,  Wilts. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  the  SEWAGE  FARM 
belonging  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board,  and  containing 
about  141  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  for  a  term  of  7,  14,  or 
21  years  from  Michaelmas  next. 

Further  Particulars,  and  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Letting,  and 
an  order  to  view,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Beard.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  sent  on  or  before  [uly  31,  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Clerk  to  the  Old  Swindon  Local  B^ard, 
Swindon.  Wilis. 


To  the  Trade. 
(JALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


A  New  Striped  Bamboo,  Imported  by  Mr.  Fortune 

FROM  CHINA. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  Fortune  to  include  in  his 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  on  MONDAY.  July  14,  FOUR  PLANTS  of  a 
beautiful  new  STRIPED  BAMBOO,  lately  introduced  from  China. 
It  has  yellow  stems,  beautifully  striped  with  green  lines,  as  H  painted 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  grows  from  20  to  30  leet  high,  and  will 
prove  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  a  conservatory. 

The  above  lour  plants  are  all  that  were  imported  alive. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Oncidium  Weltoni. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his   Great   Rooms,  38,  King   Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY.  July  14,303  ONCIDIUM  WELTONI,  just  received,  in 
good  condition,  from  New  Grenada. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  July  14,  a  quantity  of  TUBERS,  received  from  Table 
Mountain,  in  good  condition,  of  the  Blue  DISA  HEKSCHELLI,  and 
DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Stove  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Hill- 
field,  Reigate,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  TUESDAY,  July  15,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock 
precisely,  without  reserve,  a  further  portion  of  his  well-known  Collec- 
tion of  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  and  STOVE  PLANTS,  many  of  which 
are  quite  unique. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 
R.  ).  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  July  17.  a  quantity 
of  ORCHIDS,  collected  by  Mr.  Albert  Buchmutler,  in  Ocafia  and  the 
surrounding  districts — perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
collections  ever  brought  to  this  country;  including  several  hundreds 
of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  in  many  varieties;  Masdevallia  ignea,  the 
new  Schlimia  iasminodora,  a  new  white-flowering  Sobralia,  S.  virgin- 
alls  ;  the  new  Houlletia  Lowii,  the  rare  Oncidium  superbiens,  many 
hundreds  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  O.  luteo  purpureum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  and  O.  PhaJsnopsis;  Uropedium  Lindeni,  Ada  auran- 
Ua5a"  yt"cu'ariamoritana  ;  with  various  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
and  other  rare  Orchids,  all  suitable  for  cultivation  in  cool  houses. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Choice  Orchids  from  Burmah,  Brazil  and  Borneo. 
]\yTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,   at 

^■'-f^  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
VV-H^i'  July  l8'at  haJf-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  importation 
of  CHOICE  ORCHIDS  from  Burmah,  consisting  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  (very  fine  plants),  Dendrobium  Bensoni,  D.  infundibu- 
lum,  D.  canniferum.  D.luteolum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  Dalhousianum, 
\anda  Bensoni,  Phalamopsis  Parishii ;  also,  from  Brazil,  Laelia  pur- 

Eurata  in   fine  condition  (many  of  the  plants   have  flower-sheaths), 
aelia  elegans,  Cattleyaamethystina,  Burfingtonias;  and.  from  Borneo, 
fine  plants  of  Phalambpsis  grandiflora  and  Aerides  species. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 
R.  J.  C.   STEVENS    begs    to    announce    that    he 

is    favoured    with    instructions    from     R     Barnett,   Esq.,    of 
PUckheath    Park,   to   offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,   at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  23,  at  hall-past  1 2  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  up  their  culture,  the  valuable  COLLECTION   of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  comprising  fine  healthy  plants  of— 
PHAL.-ENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA 
„        GRANDIFLORA 
„        MACARTHI.E 
„        DENSIFLORUM  ANDERSONI 
„        CRYSTALLINUM 
CATTLEYA  SULPHURINA 
„        LABIATA 

„        MOSSI.li,  in  splendid  varieties 
„        DOWIANA 
AERIDES   LOIUtll 

FIELDINGII 
VANDA  TERES  ANDERSONI 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRA 
.,        PESCATOREI 
„        TRIUMPHANS.  &c,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Hammersmith. 

IMPORTANT  to  FLORISTS,  SEEDSMEN,   FRUITERERS, 
HOTAVATER  ENGINEERS,  and  BUILDERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhousc  Yard, 
City,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  July  18,  at  1  o'Clock,  in  Two  Lots,  unless 
previously  disposed  of  privately,  a  VALUABLE  LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTY,  being  Nos.  58  and  60,  Great  Western  Road,  King's 
Street,  Hammersmith,  W.  Lease  about  65  years  unexpired,  at  a 
moderate  ground  rent  ;  comprises  Two  substantial  Dwelling-houses 
and  Nine  Oreenhouses. 

Cards  to  view,  with  particulars  of  Sale,  may  be  had  on  the  Premises, 
of  Mr.  MACINTOSH,  of  Messrs.  JENKINSON,  OWEN  and 
OLIVER,  1,  Corbet  Court,  Graccchurch  Street,  EC;  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Lcytonstone,  E. 


Bulbridge  Farm,  Wilts. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Great  Western  and  South- Western 
Railway  Stations  at  Wilton. 
ANNUAL    SALE   and    LETTING   by   AUCTION  of    RAMS  and 
RAM    LAMBS    of    the    IMPROVED    HAMPSHIRE    DOWN 
BREED. 

MESSRS.  EWER  and  WINSTANLEY  will  SELL 
and  LET  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Bulbridge  Farm, 
Wilton,  Wilts,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  30,  at  1  o'Clock  (refreshments 
will  be  provided  at  12),  about  140  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS  of  the 
IMPROVED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREED,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Rawlence.  The  unrivalled  character  of  Mr.  Rawlence's  Flock 
is  this  year  fully  maintained,  he  having  been  a  successful  ExhiQitor  at 
the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Southampton, 
having  been  awarded  the  First  Prize  for  the  Best  Ram  Lamb,  the  First 
for  a  Pen  of  the  same,  First  and  Second  for  a  Pen  of  Shearling  Ewes, 
Second  Prize  for  Ram  of  any  age,  and  Commendations  for  others. 

The   Fast  Train  on  the  South-Western  Railway  (leaving  London  at 
to  45)  will  stop  at  Wilton  Station  on  the  day  of  Sale. 


THE  FRENCH  MULE-BREEDING  JACKASS, 
POITOU,  will  serve  full-sized  Marcs,  this  season,  gratis; 
groom's  fee,  2s.  6d.  Poitou  is  a  dark  brown,  14  hands  high,  with  good 
flat  legs  and  large  feet.  He  measures  8  inches  round  the  foreleg 
below  the  knee. 

Poitou  received  a  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  his 
Stock  are  very  promising.  His  owner  has  imported  him  on  purpose 
to  give  the  breeding  of  heavy  Mules  for  Agricultural  purposes  (so 
successlul  in  France)  a  fair  trial ;  confidently  believing  that  farmwork 
can  be  done  at  far  less  cost  with  them  than  with  horses. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  Agriculturist  of  great  experience — 
J.  T.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 

"  The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  than  the  horse,  subject  to  fewer 
diseases,  more  patient,  less  fastidious  as  to  its  lood,  much  less 
expensive  in  feeding,  more  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and 
usually  living  and  working  to  about  double  the  age.  In  the  mule  we 
have  the  size  and  activity  of  the  horse,  combined  with  the  form  and 
hardihood  of  the  ass,  while  he  1ms  more  endurance  and  greater  power 
of  recuperation  from  latigue  and  exhaustion  when  excessively  worked. 
Well-bred  mules  are  as  spirited  and  equally  active,  or  even  quicker, 
than  horses,  if  perfectly  broken.  They  will  walk  fast,  and  in  the 
draught  they  pull  even  more  steadily." 

N.B.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  keep,  &c,  of  Mares,  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

The  COACHMAN,  Greencroft  West,  Darlington. 
POITOU  will  be  at  the  HULL  SHOW,  but  not  for  COMPETITION 


Odams's  Nitro-phosphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn, 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE. 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 
ODAMS'S  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  BARLEY  MANURE 
ODAMS'S  SPECIAL  MANGEL  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE. 
ODAMS'S  TURNIP  MANURE. 


MANUFACTURED 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Chief  Office—  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers,  Exeter. 
Chairman — Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director.—  JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary — C.  T.  MACADAM. 


THE      LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
N ITROPHOSPHATE. 
NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary, 


T 
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LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 


DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION;    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Directors, 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clerey  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost, 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by    1   Ur>  •  ,  Yi'ge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  ;  cd.  >. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


GE     and 


THE     GENERAL    LAND     DRAINA 

X  IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  .ire 
EXECUTED  by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
33,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


BEDFORDSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
President— CHARLES  MAGNIAC,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  SEVENTY-SECOND  SHOW   of  STOCK,   including   Prizes 
open  to  all,  will  be  held  at  Bedford  on  THURSDAY,  July  31. 

A  HORTICULTURAL  and  FLORAL  EXHIBITION,  together 
with  a  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and  RABBIT  SHOW,  will  be  held  in 
the  same  Grounds.  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  and  upwards  will 
be  awarded  in  PRIZES,  including  special  Prizes  for  Horses  and  Cobs 
for  lumping. 

Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards  Band  will  attend,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Godfrey. 

Admission  to  the  whole  Show,  One  Shilling. 
The  Dinner  will  be  held   in  a  commodious  Tent  nn  the  Ground,  at 
4  o'Clock.     The  Committee  hope  to  be  favoured  with  the  attendance 
of  Ladies. 

LAST  DAYS  of  ENTRY  :_ 

For  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Rabbit  Show.  SATURDAY.  |uly  12. 

For  Horticultural  and  Flower  Show,  WEDNESDAY,  July  23. 

Particulars,  with   Prize   List  with  Form  of  Entry,  may  be  obtained 

of  the  respective  Secretaries,  viz.  :— 

Mr,  JOHN   ROGERS,  Home  Lane,  Bedford,  for  Stock,  &c. 

Mr  E.  E.  B.  GILLIONS,  Alexandra  Road,  Bedford,  for  Poultry, 

Flowers,  &c. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Midland,  Great  Northern, 
and  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Companies. 
For  further  information  see  Railway  Bills. 


ROYAL       AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
GREAT    SHOW    at    HULL. 
SATURDAY,  July  12,    the   Implement 
Yard  only  open  from    9  a.m.   till  6  P.M. 
Admission  25.  bd.  each  person. 

MONDAY,  July  14,  the  entire  Show 
Yard  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  the  judging  will  commence. 
Admission  5s   each  person. 

TUESDAY,  July  15,  admission  2s.  6a*. 
each  person. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  16,  admission 
2J.  6d  each  person. 

THURSDAY,  July  17.  FRIDAY, 
July  18,  admission  ir.  each  person. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  12,  1873. 


MEETING    FOR  THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 
..„„..„  ,    ,.    ,.\  Great   Meeting    of  the   English  'Agricultural 

Monday,       July  14  J     Society  at  BuIL     Open  on  Monday,  at  5..: 

tro.n.v  .«  1      on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  2r.  fid.  \  and 

iRiDAY,  —    to)     „„  Thursday  and  Eridaj,  at  is.  each  person. 


WE  believe  that  the  present  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  a  successful  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  be  fully 
justified  next  week.  The  special  grounds  on  which 
the  town  of  Hull  claimed  a  visit  from  the  Society 
are  such  as  must  tend  to  promote  the  success 
which  we  anticipate.  Its  size  and  public  spirit, 
too,  are  both  of  them  noteworthy  advantages. 
Not  only  has  it  parks  and  public  institutions, 
but  it  has  miles  of  wide  streets  laid  out 
with  pathways  flagged  and  roads  gravelled, 
with  avenues  of  trees  planted  and  protected, 
fountains  erected,  water  supply  at  hand,  and 
ample  scope  for  the  extension  and  accommoda- 
tion of  its  increasing  population.  It  is  the  third 
port  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  carries  on  an  immense 
agricultural  trade  with  the  Continent  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Its  coasting  trade  in  farm 
products,  too,  is  enormous,  and  its  manufactures, 
trades,  imports  and  exports  are  identified  with 
agriculture  ;  grain,  manures,  seeds,  feeding  stuffs 
of  all  kinds,  are  brought  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  sent  to  every  inland  town  of 
importance.  A  large  export  trade  in  implements 
and  machinery  is  done  at  Hull,  it  is  also  the 
greatest  seed-crushing  town  in  the  world,  and 
has  the  largest  oil  mills.  Artificial  manures  are 
here  manufactured  extensively,  as  well  as  foreign 
fertilisers  imported.  Its  direct  inland  water 
communication,  and  its  direct  railway  route  to 
the  west  coast  through  the  largest  towns  of  the 
East  and  West  Ridings,  bring  it  in  immediate 
connection  with  large  populations  and  with 
extensive  agricultural  areas. 

Moreover,  in  reference  to  the  district  in  which 
the  show  takes  place,  situate  on  the  edge  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  in  one  of  the  finest  farming  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire,  Hull  affords  equal  facilities 
of  access  to  both  the  champion  counties  of 
agriculture.  On  one  side  or  other  of  the 
Humber,  within  a  short  journey,  the  Shorthorn, 
the  thorough-bred  horse,  the  hunter,  the  carriage 
horse,  and  the  nag  ;  the  long-woolled  Lincoln 
and  bright-haired  Leicester  sheep  ;  and  the  large 
breed,  middle  breed,  and  small  breed  pig  are  "at 
home."  The  show,  therefore,  will  draw  an  un- 
usually large  contingent  from  the  Turnip  and 
grazing  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  from  Holderness, 
from  the  highly-farmed  wolds,  and  from  all  the 
best  districts  of  the  East  Riding,  as  well  as  from 
the  scattered  herds  and  farms  of  all  England 
generally.  Let  us  hope  that  the  weather,  which 
has  hitherto  favoured  the  labours  of  the  judges 
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and  the  exhibition  of  implements,  may  last  for  the 
benefit  of  the  judges  and  spectators  of  the  live 
stock  department. 

Professor  Fawcett  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  local  taxation  reform  by  showing, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
as  he  had  before  shown  in  his  work  on  pauperism, 
that  the  Existing  Anomalies  of  our  Rating 
System  are  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
occupiers  of  house  property  than  to  the  occupiers 
of  land.  The  value  of  the  aid  which  his  argu- 
ments give  to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  get 
these  anomalies  removed  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  advocating  a 
revision  of  local  taxation  he  is  altogether  opposed 
to  their  demand  for  the  lightening  of  the  burdens 
upon  real  property.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
upon  this  question  in  order  to  ensure  that 
thorough  revision  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  desirable,  but  which  the  country  party  alone 
might  long  have  to  call  for  in  vain.  The  in- 
justice of  the  existing  incidence  of  local  taxation 
being  admitted,  no  honourable  men  would  shrink 
from  the  most  searching  inquiry,  even  if  assured 
that  their  class  would  certainly  not  be  one  to 
be  especially  relieved,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
The  owners  of  real  property  are  appa- 
rently confident  that  an  impartial  inquiry  will 
show  that  they  are  unduly  burdened  with  local 
taxes  ;  and  if,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
their  confidence  is  real,  they  will  gladly  welcome 
one  who  is  an  influential  ally,  at  least,  in  their 
demand  for  reform,  although  he  so  widely  differs 
from  them  as  to  the  results  to  which  that  reform 
will  lead.  But  with  many,  probably  the  majority, 
of  local  taxation  reformers,  agreement  with 
Professor  Fawcett  will  go  no  further  than  the 
demand  for  reform.  And  here  we  refer  not  only 
to  the  landowners,  who,  of  course,  differ  entirely 
from  his  views  in  most  respects,  but  also  to  that 
large  body  of  tenant-farmers  and  others  who 
neither  side  altogether  with  the  landowners  nor 
with  Professor  Fawcett.  These,  whilst  they  are 
convinced  that  the  revision  of  local  taxation  is 
by  no  means  a  question  of  such  vast  importance 
to  the  occupier  of  land  as  to  warrant  its  being 
placed,  as  it  has  been  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  in  the  very  foremost 
place  in  the  list  of  objects  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  attain,  yet  are  equally  convinced  that 
it  is  a  question  which  affects  their  interests  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Professor  Fawcett  sup- 
poses. In  their  interests  we  propose  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  that  gentleman's  arguments, 
first,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  landowners,  and 
secondly,  with  regard  to  their  reference  to  the 
interests  of  land  occupiers. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  arguing  against 
the  claims  of  the  landowners  Professor  Fawcett 
does  not  admit,  as  many  do,  that  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  upon  that  class  is  excessive, 
and  yet  contend  that  this  excessive  burden  upon 
the  land  is  justifiable.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declares  that  so  far  from  paying  too  much,  the 
landowners  pay  too  little,  and  that  the  class 
which  has  the  strongest  claim  for  relief  is  that 
of  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  the  towns.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  is 
possible  that  landowners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
and  business  premises,  as  such,  are  both  paying 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  local  expenses  ;  and 
here  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  missed  the 
principal  point  in  dispute.  The  chief  argument 
of  the  local-taxation  reformers  is,  not  that  land 
pays  a  larger  share  than  other  kinds  of  rateable 
property,  but  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
property  of  the  country  is  altogether  exempt  from 
rates.  The  "  striking  figures,"  then,  which  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  quotes  from  Mr.  Palgrave's 
work  on  Local  Taxation  are  somewhat  beside 
the  question.  Those  figures  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  local  taxation  paid  by  land,  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  rateable  property,  is  less  than 
it  was  formerly.  That  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
and  is  not  in  any  way  a  proof  that  land  does 
not  pay  more  than  its  fair  share  of  local  taxation. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  increased  wealth 
of  a  country  than  the  increased  value  of  houses, 
business  premises,  railways,  &c.  ;  and  when 
the  value  of  such  property  increases,  it  is  certain 
that  the  non-rateable  property  of  the  country  is 
increasing  at  least  to  an  equal  extent.  But  in 
comparing  town  rates  with  county  rates,  there  is 
a  consideration  of  which  Professor  Fawcett 
seems  to  take  no  account  whatever.  The  in- 
crease in  town  rates  of  late  years  has  been 
chiefly  in  respect  of  value  received  in  the  shape 


of  the  advantages  of  improved  paving,  lighting, 
drainage,  &c,  which  are  not  obtained  except  at 
private  expense  in  country  districts.  Such  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  tradesmen  in  towns  is 
in  reality  to  a  great  extent  a  business  invest- 
ment, from  which  they  expect  to  reap  a  benefit 
in  the  form  of  increased  returns,  just  as  the 
landowner  who  drains  his  land  at  his  own  ex- 
pense expects  to  be  recouped  by  increased  rents. 
In  another  respect  Professor  Fawcett  seems  to 
ignore  a  very  important  distinction,  when  com- 
paring town  rates  with  county  rates  ;  for,  after 
quoting  the  amounts  of  rates  paid  in  several 
counties  and  the  chief  towns  therein  respectively, 
showing,  of  course,  that  the  town  rates  are  higher 
than  the  county  rates,  he  says  : — "  Such  facts  as 
these  will  serve  to  add  one  more  argument  to 
the  many  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  the 
conclusions  that  the  burdens  of  local  taxation 
press  with  greater  severity  upon  the  occupiers  of 
houses  and  business  premises  than  upon  the 
landed  interest."  Here  he  altogether  ignores 
the  fact  that,  whilst  men  of  business  are  only 
rated  upon  their  houses  and  other  premises, 
owners  of  landed  property  are  charged,  not  only 
upon  their  houses  and  other  premises,  but  upon 
what  may  fairly  be  termed  the  whole  of  their 
stock  in  trade  as  well. 

In  making  the  above  remarks  we  are  not  con- 
tending that  the  burdens  on  land  ought  to  be 
diminished,  nor  even  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
increased.  We  do  not  touch  this  important  ques- 
tion in  the  present  article.  But  we  do  contend 
that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  attempt  to  maintain 
that  landed  property,  in  comparison  with  other 
property,  does  not  pay  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  local  taxation.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gardner,  in  his  prize  essay  on  Local  Taxation, 
estimates  the  national  income  of  England  and 
Wales  at  about  ,£676,099,000,  and  states  that 
upon  only  ,£100,612,734  of  this  thelocal  rates  are 
levied.  If,  then,  the  local  rates  are  drawn  from 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  it  is  quite  beside  the  question 
to  take  pains  to  show  that  certain  individuals 
amongst  the  unfairly  treated  owners  of  this  sixth 
of  the  national  income  pay  more  than  the  rest. 
The  real  question  is,  why  do  the  owners  of  a 
sixth  part  of  the  national  property  pay  the  whole 
instead  of  only  a  sixth  of  the  local  taxation  of 
the  country?  If  the  land  be  not  taxed  heavily 
enough,  by  all  means  let  it  be  taxed  afresh  ;  but 
let  it  be  in  a  direct  and  fair  way,  and  not  in  the 
shape  of  vicarious  and  unacknowledged  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  a  vast  mass  of  wealth  that  is 
at  present  allowed  to  be  exempt.  Professor 
Fawcett  quotes  Mr.  Purdy  with  approval  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  own  arguments,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  studied  Mr.  Purdy's 
calculation,  to  the  effect  that  during  the  50  years 
between  1S15  and  1S65,  whilst  land  rental  in- 
creased 36  per  cent.,  the  profits  arising  from 
trades  and  professions  increased  212  per  cent., 
or  he  surely  would  not  have  characterised  as 
"  striking  figures "  statistics  which  show  a 
decrease  of  16  per  cent,  in  25  years  upon  the 
proportionate  value  of  landed,  as  compared  with 
all  other  kinds  of  rateable,  property. 

With  regard  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  as  above 
intimated,  we  agree  with  Professor  Fawcett 
when  he  states  that  they  "  are  entirely  misled,  if 
they  suppose  that  they  are  interested  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  landowners  in  the  amount  of  rates 
which  is  paid."  They  are  not  interested  to  the 
same  extent,  but  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  interested  at  all.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  the  long 
run  owners,  and  not  occupiers,  pay  the  rates  ;  but 
the  exceptions  and,  so  to  speak,  the  short  runs 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  uncertain  in 
almost  every  particular  instance,  whether  the 
rates  on  a  farm  are  paid  by  the  landlord  or  by 
the  tenant.  Indeed  we  may  go  further  than  this 
and  say,  that  in  the  only  instances  in  which  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  is  demonstrable,  it  is 
the  tenant  who  pays.  For  example,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leaseholder  pays  all  increase  of  local 
taxation  that  takes  place  during  his  lease, — no 
mean  sum  when  the  lease  is  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  local  expenditure  is 
constantly  increasing.  Even  in  the  case  of 
a  yearly  tenant,  it  is  sometimes  certain  that  he 
pays  at  least  a  portion  of  the  local  taxes.  If 
by  liberal  expenditure  and  good  cultivation  he 
raises  the  value  of  his  farm,  his  assessment  is 
commonly  raised  to  a  corresponding  extent,  and 
he,  not  his  landlord,  has  to  pay  rates  on  his  own 
improvements.  In  such  a  case  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  his  landlord  will  take  a  hint  from 


the  assessment  committee,  and  raise  his  rent.  In 
such  a  case  it  is,  no  doubt,  property  in  land 
which  is  rated,  but  it  is  the  tenant's  property  by 
right,  although,  unhappily,  not  yet  so  by  law. 
And  this  illustrates  a  point  which  has  been,  we 
believe,  quite  unnoticed  both  by  local  taxation 
reformers  and  their  opponents,  namely,  that  with 
tenant-right  legally  secured,  farmers  would  have 
an  undoubted,  and  a  vastly  augmented,  interest 
in  the  question  of  local  taxation.  Legally 
secured  tenant-right  would  create  a  duality  of 
property  in  land  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
does  not  now  exist  in  this  country.  Then  per- 
haps Professor  Fawcett  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  would  see,  as  they  seem  to  be  unable 
to  see  now,  that  an  excessive  amount  of  local 
taxation  levied  upon  land  in  proportion  to  its 
cultural  value,  cannot  fail  to  act  to  some  extent 
as  a  bar  to  improvements,  and  thus  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  interest.  E.  E. 


The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  Monday's 

market  at  Mark  Lane  was  small,  and  it  was  taken  at 
last  week's  prices. The  cattle  trade  at  the  Metro- 
politan Market  on  Monday  was  quiet.  A  considerable 
supply  of  beasts  and  a  fair  supply  of  sheep  was  dis- 
posed of  without  alteration  of  price.  There  was  rather 
a  better  tone  in  the  sheep  market. 

The  probabilities  of  harvest  time  may  perhaps 

be  gathered  from  the  following  Table,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  M.  Caldecott,  of  Holbrook  Grange,  Rugby,  has 
recorded,  in  our  own  columns  and  elsewhere,  dates  of 
flowering  and  ripening  and  harvest  time  of  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  Barley  during  the  past  10  years  : — 

Harvest  Dates  in  Warwickshire. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

W|>««      Begai, 

nm         ll.,nest. 

1864   .. 

June   15 

June    17 

June    15 

June    21 

1865    .. 

7 

„      12 

7 

,.       M 

1866   .. 

>,      21 

1*      22 

„      23 

,.        4 

.. 

1867   .. 

,.      23 

,.      24 

..      28 

1868    .. 

7 

7 

9 

•1      11 

1869     .. 

„      22 

July      3 

,,      29 

Aug.      9 

1870    .. 

,1      14 

„       16 

July    26 

!S7i     .. 

..      23 

,,      29 

Aug.    is 

1872     .. 

>,      21 

..      26 

7 

1873     .. 

,,      22 

„      28 

The  British  Consul  at  Callao,  in  his  report  this 

year,  contradicts  some  exaggerated  rumours  of  further 
discoveries  of  Guano  Deposits.  He  says  he  has 
made  very  cautious  inquiries  at  the  Guauape  and 
Macabee  Islands,  and  has  been  informed  that  the 
former  are  calculated  to  possess  still  about  500,000, 
and  the  latter  to  have  approximately  750,000  tons. 
This  information  is  down  to  November  last,  at  which 
time  there  were  at  Guanape  47  vessels  loading  at  the 
rate  of  600  tons  per  day,  and  15  ships  at  Macabee  load- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  300  tons  per  day.  He  is  assured 
that  the  guano  on  the  Lobos  Islands  does  not 
exceed  750,000  tons.  The  whole  exportable  guano 
which  Peru  possesses  may,  he  says,  be  safely  estimated 
as  under  3,000,000  tons.  That  quantity  would  supply 
the  demand  for  only  a  very  few  years. 

■  We  have  received  the  following  telegram  from 

Gaddesuy  just  as  we  go  to  press  : — 

"The  29  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves  of  Mr. 
Cheney's  herd  have  realised  in  Mr.  STRAFFORD'S  hands 
,£8903,  averaging  £,V-°  each.  Of  these  the  nine 
'  Waterloos  '  made  ^1896,  the  highest  priced  one  being 
Watcrlass  4M,  a  yearling,  for  which  Mr.  Brogden  gave 
325  gs.  Three  'Minstrels'  made  .£1375,  Mr.  Foster 
giving  600  gs.  for  Oencz'a's  Minstrel,  a  yearling  heifer. 
The  five  descendants  of  Wild  Eyes  made  ^"1841.  The 
14M  Lady  of  Oxford,  a  seven  months'  calf,  was  bought 
by  Lord  Bective  for  905  gs.  The  12M  Duchess  of 
Geneva,  ten  weeks  old,  was  bought  by  Sir  Wilfred 
Lavvson  for  935  gs.  The  seven  bulls  made,  altogether, 
^1313,  or  ,£186  a-piece— the  3D  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
a  pure  '  Duchess  '  bull,  seven  months  old,  making  820  gs., 
for  which  sum  he  was  bought  by  Lord  Bective.  The 
sale  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  success,  the  weather 
has  been  perfect,  and  there  was  a  very  large  company. 
Lord  Skklmf.rsdale,  who  presided,  was  the  purchaser 
of  Lady  Oceanic,  four  months  old,  for  ^378." 

On  Saturday  last,  at  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 

II.  F.  &  A.  Harwood,  of  Belstead  Hall,  near  Ipswich, 
some  members  of  the  Ipswich  Science  Gossip  Society 
inspected  some  interesting  experiments  connected  with 
the  Effects  of  various  Manures  on  Corn,  and  the 
grazing  of  cattle.  In  the  experimental  field  were  seen 
17  plots  of  Wheat  and  six  plots  of  Barley,  each  plot  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  plots  had  been 
variously  treated  with  manures  of  different  kinds,  the 
cost  of  such  treatment  being  the  same  (at  the  rate  of 
£$  per  acre)  in  all  cases  excepting  two,  one  plot  not 
having  been  manured  at  all,  the  other  only  costing  at 
the  rate  of  15^.  per  acre  for  manure.  In  some  cases 
the  manure  had  been  ploughed  into  the  ground  in  the 
Spring,  in  some  cases  in  the  autumn,  and  in  others 
part  "i  autumn  and  part  harrowed  in  spring.  The 
following  manures  were  employed  : — Manure  from 
open   yard,  manure  from  covered  yard,   shoddy,   aiti- 
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ficial  manures,  Peruvian  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
rape  cake  (ground),  superphosphate  of  lime,  Peruvian 
guano  and  salt,  nitrate  of  soda.  In  these  experiments 
ultimate  results  of  sample  of  corn  yielded  could,  of 
course,  not  be  given,  but  in  appearance  the  plots 
treated  with  manure  from  covered  yard  and 
nitrate  of  soda  decidedly  looked  in  the  best  con- 
dition. In  all  cases  the  larger  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
manure  the  darker  the  colour  of  the  corn.  In  addition 
to  this,  those  plots  to  which  the  manure  had  been 
applied  in  the  spring  looked  much  better  than  those 
which  had  received  their  modicum  of  manure  half  in 
the  spring  and  half  in  the  autumn.  From  experiments 
which  had  been  carried  out  last  year  it  had  been 
noticed  that  nitrogenous  manures  largely  contributed  to 
a  heavy  sample,  whilst  phosphatic  manures  produced  a 
lighter  sample  of  larger  and  fuller  grain.  In  the 
grazing  experiments  a  spacious  well  ventilated  building 
was  employed,  divided  into  stalls  for  seven  lots,  each 
of  two  bullocks.  To  each  lot  the  food  was  carefully 
weighed,  the  bullocks  also  weighed  at  stated  intervals, 
and  the  manure  from  each  stall  weighed  and  analysed. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  result : — 


to  have  him  come.  If  you  know  of  such  a  person,  and 
could  induce  him  to  come  out,  and  if  you  will  then 
advise  me,  I  will  on  return  mail  from  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  send  you  for  the  person  a  passage  ticket  paid  by  a 
steamer  direct  to  this  place  (St.  John,  N.B.),  and  will 
pledge  myself  to  do  my  very  best  for  him  on  his  arrival 
here,  and  get  him  work  at  once.  If  it  should  be  so  that 
he  could  not  get  constant  employment  in  draining,  he 
would  hnd  no  difficulty  in  procuring  other  farm  work. 

' '  Farm  labourers  are  much  wanted  here  by  gentle- 
men living  in  the  country.  I  give  my  man,  an  English- 
man, as  overseer  and  worker,  £60  sterling  a-year,  with 
cottage,  fuel,  &c.  ;  he's  a  good  man,  and  quite  intelli- 
gent. I  am  something  like  yourself ;  I  do  not  farm  for  a 
living ;  have  means  from  my  business  to  indulge  my 
hobby. 

"If  you  have  not  been  our  side  of  the  water,  I  think 
you  would  be  delighted  with  a  trip  across  ;  the  passage 
is  generally  short  and  pleasant,  and  not  expensive.  You 
would  find  many  friends  to  welcome  you  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States.  I  often  see  extracts  from  your  books 
in  the  American  newspapers,  so  you  would  not  be  a  com- 
plete stranger  were  you  to  cross  over  and  see  us." 

"  London,  E.C.,  July  5. 
"Dear  Sir. — Mr.    Mechi   has   sent  me  your  letter  to 
him  of  June  19,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  I  have  long 


Average  Six  Months' 
supply  per  Beast. 


Lot.  Name  of  Fojd. 


Linseed  cake,  with  chaff  and    Beet,    or    Rye\ 

and  Tares  . .  . .  . .  -  -  - .  . .  / 

Cotton  cake,  with  chaff  and  Beet,  or  Rye  and  \ 

Tares  . .  ) 

Bean  meal,   with  chaff  and  Beet,  or  Rye  and  ) 

Tares         f 

Bean      meal      and      Linseed,     steamed,    with  ) 

chaff  i 

Linseed  cake,  with  chaff  and  Beet,  or  Rye  and  I 

Tares  :  ■-         •■  t 

Cotton  cake    and  bean  meal,   with  chaff  and ) 

Beet,  or  Rye  and  Tares  ) 
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Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  lot  No.  2  was  the  most 
profitable,  in  addition  to  which  the  manure  from  this  lot 
was  worth  5x.  a  ton  more  than  the  others.  Lot  No.  6 
appeared  in  the  best  condition,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
gave,  with  one  exception,  the  most  costly  result. 


AGRICULTURAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  correspondence  may  prove  interesting 
and  instructive  to  some  of  your  readers  in  the  colonies. 
The  first  letter  is  from  a  resident  in  one  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  New  Brunswick.  J.  J,  Mechi, 
Tiptree  Hail,  Kelvedon%  Essex,  July  7. 

"J.J.  Mechi,  Esq.  "June  19,  1873. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — You  will  please  excuse  the  liberty 
I  take  in  writing  you,  but  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  your  farm  at  Tiptree  Hall,  and  knowing  the  great 
interest  you  take  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  my  excuse.  I 
should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would  interest  your- 
self in  making  the  inquiry  about  a  good  land-drainer,  one 
that  understands  his  business,  and  would  be  willing  to 
work  at  the  business  himself.  A  man  of  that  description, 
willing  to  work,  would  do  well  here,  and  make  good 
wages.  A  few  years  ago  I  interested  myself  in  getting  a 
drain-pipe  machine  for  our  province,  and  it  has  succeeded 
very  well,  but  our  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  a  man 
that  understands  his  business  to  undertake  draining,  &c. 

"I  have  my  farm  of  35  acres  thoroughly  underdrained 
with  2-inch  pipe,  about  25  feet  apart  and  3^  feet  deep,  but 
the  whole  work  I  had  to  superintend  myself,  also  to  take 
the  levels,  &c.  The  knowledge  I  have  of  draining  has 
been  obtained  from  books,  and  occasionally  from  seeing 
the  work  done  when  I  have  been  in  England  on  my  par- 
ticular business. 

"I  have  many  friends  visiting  my  farm  who  appear 
delighted  with  the  drained  land,  and  many  of  whom 
would  have  their  own  lands  drained  if  they  could  procure 
a  man  capable  of  doing  the  work.  The  men  that  did  my 
work  were  Irishmen  who  never  saw  a  drainpipe,  but  they 
were  pretty  good  hands  with  the  spade,  and  being  myself 
a  little  enthusiastic,  we  managed  to  do  the  work  pretty 
well.  The  want  of  men  who  understand  draining  has 
been  a  great  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  use  of  the  tile  drains. 

"The  first  year  the  draintile- machine  made  8000, 
I  being  the  principal  party  that  used  them  ;  and  the 
consumption  has  gradually  increased.  The  master 
worker  told  me  this  morning  that  he  sold  last  year 
125,000.  I  feel  aware  that  this  will  only  seem  a  paltry 
number  to  farmers  like  yourself,  but  with  us  it  is  a  large 
amount  to  use  in  12  months,  considering  the  trouble  there 
has  been  to  get  to  properly  lay  the  pipes.  To  the  men 
that  dug  and  laid  my  drains  I  gave  50  c,  or  2J.  sterling, 
per  rod  of  i6i  feet  for  clay  ground  4  feet  deep,  and  I  was 
satisfied  to  pay  these  wages.  Any  workman  that  well 
understood  the  business,  and  would  work  at  it,  would  make 
good  wages. 

"  In  looking  over  some  English  books  on  draining, 
&c,  and  in  your  own  admirable  work,  How  to  Farm 
Profitably,  I  find  your  prices  of  draining,  on  p.  68,  thus  — 
4  feet,  6d.  per  rod  of  16V  feet.  I  presume  at  the  present 
prices  of  labour  in  England  this  could  not  now  be  done. 

'*  If  you  know  of  a  good  man  who  would  be  willing  to 
comeout  tothisprovinceandundenakedraining,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  place 


been  engaged  in  works  of  land  drainage.  Our  approved 
mode  of  operation  here  is,  1st,  to  bore  and  dig  the 
ground  ;  2d,  take  the  necessary  levels  ;  3d,  to  lay  off  the 
lines  of  main  and  minor  drains,  and  fix  the  depths  ;  4th, 
to  make  a  map  of  the  proposed  work ;  5th,  put  this  in 
the  hands  of  a  well-paid  foreman  or  superintendent,  if  the 
work  is  on  a  large  scale,  or  of  a  pipe-layer  only  if  it  is 
under  100  acres,  and  not  more  than  from  20  to  30  men 
are  to  be  employed  to  cut  the  drains,  and  who  would 
require  only  two  or  three  pipe-layers.  The  foreman  or  head 
pipe-layer  sees  that  every  drain  is  cut  to  its  proper  depth, 
with  an  even  and  uniform  bottom  to  fit  the  pipes  accu- 
rately, and  then  he  sees  all  the  pipes  laid  before  they  are 
covered  ;  and  as  these  men  are  paid  good  day  wages, 
they  have  no  inducement  to  '  scamp  '  the  work,  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  imperfectly  executed  by  the  cutters,  who  are 
all  paid  by  the  piece,  i.e.,  so  much  per  perch  or  per 
chain.  When  the  work  is  completed  a  map  is  made, 
showing  the  line  of  every  drain  and  the  size  of  the  pipes 
used.  For  ordinary  farm  land  drainage  the  depths  run 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet,  the  lines  of  the  drains  being  always 
along  the  greatest  falls,  irrespective  of  the  artificial  con 
figuration  of  the  surface,  except  in  the  case  of  very  high 
ridges  or  permanent  pasture  land,  when  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  run  in  the  furrows  with  advantage. 

"  I  often  employ  over  1000  hands,  and  on  one  eetate 
which  Mr.  Mechi  visited  a  few  years  ago  I  employed  over 
600  men  for  two  years,  and  drained  nearly  30  acres  a  day, 

"The  wages  we  are  now  giving  to  foremen  are  from 
30.1.  to  40s.  a  week,  to  pipe-layers  from  20J.  to  z$s. 

"  An  estimate  for  the  drainage  of  an  acre  of  ordinary 
stiff  Soil  would  be  as  under,  which  is  20  per  cent,  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  10  years  ago  ; — 

Is.  d.  ^  s.  a- 
Drains,  24  feet  apart  and  4  feet  deep,  cutting 

1 10  perches  at  %d. 
Extra  cutting-  for  mains,  which  should  always 

be    the  diameter  of  the  main    drain    pipes 

deeper  than  the  minor  drains 

Manuallabour  . .  

Pipes,  1815,  of  2-inch  bore,  at  2$s 256 

Extra  for  main  drain  pipes  and  iron  outlet 
pipes  set  in  cement 05 


318    4 


Materials..         ..  . .         .  •  ..  2  10    6 

Pipe-layers,  ys. ;  Foreman,  45.  . .  . .  . .     o  10    o 

Engineering,   measuring,   mapping,  and  risk 
by  a  contractor o  10    6 

1  106 

Total .*'       •-  £7    9    4 

"I  believe  out  of  my  staff  I  could  find  a  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  emigrate,  and,  I  think,  a  married  man 
would  be  the  most  reliable.  I  think  I  could  select  a 
suitable  man  of  experience,  if  he  were  guaranteed,  say  a 
free  passage  and  30J.  a  week  for  12  months,  and  perhaps 
he  could  induce  some  good  hands  to  come  with  him,  if 
they  got  a  free  passage,  or  some  other  inducement.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  get  such  men,  as  drainage  is  specially 
slack  in  England  at  present,  and,  out  of  regard  for  my 
friend,  Mr.  Mechi,  to  whom  I  am  personally  indebted,  as 
we  agriculturists  all  are  publicly,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
arrange  the  matter  on  hearing  from  you. 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  are  anything  like  fortunes  to  be 
made  in  your  country  for  farmers,  but  I  should  think 
good  skilled  labourers  could  improve  their  positions. 

"Our  great  want  in  this  country  is  decent  cottages — 
many  of  whk:h  are  at  present  a  blot  on  the  face  of  England 


— and  a  limited  allotment  of  land,  but  as  we  are  now 
being  practically  forced  to  recognise  labour  as  the  source 
of  all  wealth,  this  evil  may  be  remedied  before  long.  Our 
difficulties  in  connection  with  land  arise  mainly  from  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  landowners,  their  limited 
interest  in  their  estates,  their  failure  to  give  tenants 
security  for  their  capital  and  possession,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  game. 

"  Their  illegitimate  political  power  is  now  gone,  through 
the  ballot  ;  and  as  farmers  can  now,  without  ruining 
themselves,  support  their  principles  instead  of  their  land- 
lords, I  think  improved  relations  will  ensue,  and  then 
feelings  of  satisfaction  will  run  through  all  classes,  and  we 
will  then  make  the  most  of  our  people  and  our  land," 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
The  sale  at  Park  Head,  Silloth,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  was  conducted,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
result,  by  Mr.  John  Thornton.  The  stock  had  been 
reared  on  very  poor  land,  which  eight  years  ago  would 
hardly  be  tenanted.  Mr.  Hetherington  took  it,  and 
brought  it  by  good  outlay  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  cattle  suffered  much  last  season,  and  had  not  got 
over  the  winter  perfectly,  so  that  they  came  out  very 
low  in  condition,  except  three  or  four  lots  which  were 
intended  to  be  shown.  The  stock  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  district,  and  fully  1 000  people  came  down 
on  the  morning,  which  was  very  wet.  The  fashionable 
strains  of  Bates  blood  also  attracted  a  large  number, 
and  several  of  the  ' '  Waterloos"and  '  *  Acombs  V  made  the 
best  prices,  thus  pulling  up  the  average  of  the  whole  ; 
indeed  the  competition  was  remarkably  keen  through- 
out. Mr.  Fox  also  bought  AnndU  after  the  sale,  and 
thus  secured,  with  Musical  id,  the  two  best  animals. 
Mr.  Foster's  purchase  of  lot  1  at  100  gs. — a  25  gs. 
purchase  four  years  ago — gave  a  good  tone  to  the  sale, 
which  was  kept  up  throughout.  Ormolu  Windsor  had 
a  black  nose,  and  most  of  her  progeny,  hence  the  dull 
prices  for  them.  Mr.  Hetherington  deserved,  and 
certainly  got,  a  very  good  sale.  The  "  Waterloo " 
family  averaged  ^71  is,  each.  The  following  is  the 
list  :— 


Name  of  Animal. 


Date 

of 
birth. 


Cotvs. 

Waterloo  2id     ..  . .  1862 

Christmas  Gwynne  ..  1863 

Lady  Beaumont  . .  1865 

Ormolu  Windsor  .  i860 

Christmas  Mary  . ,  i860 

Atltena    ..          ..  ..  1867 

Sweetheart  23d  . .  1S68 

Mary  gth            . .  . .  1868 

Aberdeen  Windsor  ..  1868 

Waterloo  26th   ..  ..  1868 

Alary  joth          . .  ,  .  1869 

Lady  Beaumont  2d  . .  1S69 

Musical  . .          . .  . .  1869 

Victoria  Windsor  . .  1869 

Lucy  Bright      ..  .,  1870 

Emma  \st\         ..  ..  1870 

Alice        1870 

Rosa  Bright      . ,  . .  1870 

Waterloo  2UI1   ..  ..  1870 

lole  2d      . .          . .  . ,  1870 

Louise  Windsor  . ,  1870 

Christmas  Mary  2d  . .  1870 

Waterloo  29/A  ..  ..  1870 

Mary  11th          . .  . .  1870 

Beatrice  Windsor  ..  1870 

Lady  Beaumont  4th  . .  1871 

Annette              . ,  . .  1871 

Waterloo  3d      ..  ..  1871 

Amy  Cobham    . .  . .  1871 

Mina  CobJtam   ..  ..  1871 

lole  3d 1871 

Mary  12th          ..  ..  1871 

Alice  Windsor..  ..  1871 

Princess  Royal. .  . .  1871 

Mary  13th         ..  ..  1871 

Lady  Beaumont  $th  . .  1871 

Christmas  Mary  3d  ..  1871 

Musical  2d  . .  1S72 

$£h  Duchess  0/ Oxford.  1873 

A  nemone             . .  . .  1872 

Waterloo  31st    . .  ..  1873 

Florence  Windsor  . .  1872 

Ethel       187a 

Princess  Helena  ..  1812 

Elsie  Windsor  . ,  ..  1872 

Mary  x^th          . .  . .  1872 

Mary  15th.          . .  , .  1872 

Azalea      ..          ..  . .  1873 

Waterloo  32^    . .  . .  1873 

Waterloo  33d    ..  . ,  1873 

Sweetheart  2$tk  ..  1873 

Sweetheart  26th  . .  1873 

Musical  3d        ..  ..  1873 

Bulls. 

Grand       Duke  of 

LlGHTBURNE..  ..  1868 

Baron  Solwav  . .  1872 

Ben  Were        ..  . .  j  1872 

Knight  ofthe  Holme;  1872 

The  Druid      ..  ..I  1873 

Flash     ..        ..  ..  1873 


a  s. 

105  o 

73  1° 

42  o 
4*  = 

43  1 
55  13 

44  a 
64  1 

32  10 
80  17 

31  10 

30  8 

74  II 

36  15 

38  7 
63  o 

37  16 
47  5 
68  5 

39  18 

33  " 

38  17 
37  16 
42  o 

36  iS 

34  13 
no  5 

50  8 

32  11 
24  3 

37  "6 

31  10 
30  9 

39  18 
37  16 

35  14 

32  11 
157  1° 

63  o 

39  18 
94  10 
53  "i 
32  n 


27  6 

18  18 

17  17 

26  5 

136  10 

32  12 

32  II 

31  IO 

43  ' 


3°  9 
10  10 
26  5 
32  II 


Mr.  J.  P.  Foster. 
Mr.  Chirnside. 
Mr.  Chirnside. 
Rev.  O.  James. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Monkhouse. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton. 
Mr.  G.  Game. 
Rev.  O.  James. 
Mr.  R.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  R.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  J.  Grainger. 
Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
Mr.  G.  Drcwry. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Home. 
Mr.  W.  Hope. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Scratton. 
Mr.  R.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  R.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  W.  Parkins. 
Mr.  R.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
Mr.  J.  Richardson. 
Mr.  J.  Dalzcll. 
Mr.  J.  Spencer. 
Mr.  J.  Dalzell. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Foster. 
Mr.  G.  Dixon. 
Mr.  W.  Handley. 
Mr.  H.  Railton. 
Mr.  W.  Hope. 
Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
Mr.  G.  R.  White. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Mr.  J.  Dalzell. 
Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
Mr.  J.  Fothergill. 
Mr.  J.  Fox. 
Mr.  M.  W,  Lawson. 
Mr.  T.  Gow. 
Sir  W.  Lawson. 
Mr.  T.  Horn. 
Mr.  G.  R.  White. 
Mr.    R.    E.     Brock- 
bank. 
Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
Mr.  R.  Moses. 
Mr.  T.ittle. 
Mr.  G.  Dixon. 
Mr.  T.  Gow. 
Mr.  J.  Dodd. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler.  • 
Mr.  R.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  G.  Game. 


Mr.  J.  Todd. 
Mr.  J.  Harding. 
Mr.  R.  Hodgson. 
Mr.  S.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  J.  Jackson. 
Mr.  H.  Walters. 


Fifty-three  cows  realised  Xi26n  7*.,  averaging  £49  Is-  5^- 

Six  bulls  realised  x7is6  91.,  averaging  £26  is.  6d. 

Total  :— 59  animals  realised  ^2767  16*.,  averaging  ^46  i8t.  3*. 

SHEEP. 

Hampshire  Dnuiis.—TAr.   Watercombe's  rams  were 

let.  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.     Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders 

related  at  the  luncheon  how,  in  establishing  his  Hock, 

regardless  of  expense  and   trouble,   he  had  made   a 
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speciality  of  breed  and  quality.  He  had  gone  on  im- 
proving as  much  as  possible,  and  for  more  than  40 
years  he  kept  a  pedigree  book,  seeking,  as  he  had 
said,  to  produce  the  best  stock  possible.  That  was 
how  he  had  got  the  flock  to  the  present  pitch.  He 
had  established  a  good  flock,  and  his  fleeces,  he 
thought,  were  as  good  as  most  people's.  He  had 
gone  in  for  size  and  quality.  From  the  Sussex  he 
could  not  get  his  choice,  and  the  Hampshire  were  too 
coarse  for  him  ;  therefore  he  crossed,  and  thus  estab- 
lished his  flock  of  improved  Hampshire  Downs. 
Dilating  on  the  qualities  of  his  sheep,  he  mentioned  that 
one  2-tooth  animal,  an  extraordinary  and  heavy  ram, 
he  had  let  at  44  gs.  for  a  month.  He  said  he  had  been 
bred  in  the  sheepfold,  and  was  always  fond  of  his 
sheep.  No.  9,  a  choice  and  magnificent  animal,  was 
let,  until  October  10,  to  Mr.  Rawlence,  the  famous 
breeder,  of  Bulbridge,  at  the  top  figure  fetched  in  this 
class — viz.,  40  gs.  Lot  18  made  the  third  highest 
price  in  the  class,  29  gs.  An  animal  of  remarkable 
symmetry  and  quality — No.  27 — was  let,  for  36  gs., 
to  Mr.  Porter,  of  Crichel. 

Mr.   Richard  Corner's  (Tonveston,  Somerset) 

Devon  Longwools,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our 
report  of  the  late  Plymouth  Show,  have  just  made  proof 
of  their  quality  at  the  annual  sale  and  letting  of  rams, 
which  took  place  at  Taunton  Fair,  when  31  animals 
made  no  less  than  ^570  12s.  6d,t  making  an  average  of 
a  little  over  ^"iS  i8j-.  each.  Several  of  the  rams 
realised  very  high  prices  ;  lot  2,  a  splendid  2-year-old 
ram,  being  let  for  the  season  to  Mr.  T.  Blake  for  £63. 
Lot  1,  a  3-year-old,  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  Risdon  for 
^26  5-r. ;  lot  3,  a  2-year-old,  to  Mr.  A.  Bowerman  for 
£32  lis.  The  highest  prices  obtained  for  the  hog 
rams  were  for  lot  1 2,  sold  to  Mr.  J.  Follet  for  £  39  1  Ss. ; 
lot  13,  to  Mr.  J.  Cooke  for  £28  Js.;  lot  20,  a  very 
superior  sheep,  let  to  Mr.  Cooke  for  £42  ;  lot  25,  sold 
to  Mr.  Amery  for  £21  10s.  6d.;  and  lot  27,  sold  to 
Mr.  W.  Corner  for  ,£22. 


ULSTER    TENANT-RIGHT. 

In  your  issue  of  June  21,  "An  Irish  Landowner" 
says : — 

"Several  of  your  correspondents  have  much  to  say 
against  the  bearing  of  the  facts  I  stated  about  Ulster 
tenant-right,  but  not  one  of  them  has  denied  any  o(  those 
facts.  This  is  something  gained.  Let  us  see  where  it 
places  the  question." 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  usages  of  tenant-right  now 
give  by  law  sometimes  an  unlimited  right  of  sale  of  the 
tenant's  interest,  elsewhere  a  limited  right  of  sale,  as  low 
as  five  years'  purchase  of  the  rent,  and  this  because  such 
was  the  true  contract  of  the  tenant  before  the  Act." 

Now,  where  did  I  admit  "that  the  usages  of 
tenant-right  now  give  by  law  sometimes  an  unlimited 
right  of  sale,"  &c.  ?  Whatever  usages  there  may  be,  I 
did  not  admit  or  say  they  "  now  give  by  law  sometimes 
an  unlimited  right  of  sale,"  &c.  Nay,  from  a  recent 
decision  on  the  Land  Act,  I  am  of  opinion  they  do  not 
give  by  law  any  right  of  sale.  Again,  where  did  I 
admit  that  this  was,  as  "  An  Irish  Landowner  "  states 
it,  "because  such  was  the  true  contract  of  the  tenant 
before  the  Act"?  I  say  I  did  not  admit  any  such 
thing.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  have  to  contra- 
dict assertions  of  this  kind,  or  to  discuss  with  any  one 
who  makes  them,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  temporary  advantage. 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says,  "but  your  corre- 
spondents don't  seem  to  see  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  true  contract  being  thus  legalised."  First  he 
foists  upon  me  an  admission  of  the  "  true  contract," 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  argue  from  his  own  assump- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  I  did  not  see  the  "true  contract,"  and, 
secondly,  I  did  not  see  the  "necessary  consequences" 
of  it.  But  what  are  these  "necessary  consequences?" 
Let  "An  Irish  Landowner"  say  :  namely,  "that  the 
rights  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract  are  just  as 
much  legalised  by  the  Act  (and  for  the  same  honest 
reason)  as  the  rights  of  the  tenant."  Again,  "Any  one 
can  see  that  a  man  getting  tenant-right  (or  who  may 
expect  to  sell  it)  will  greatly  prefer  an  unlimited  right 
of  sale  that  may  yield  him  10,  15,  or  20  years'  pur- 
chase, to  a  limited  right  yielding  five  years',  but  the 
difference  is  just  so  much  money  taken  from  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  to  whom  it  honestly  belongs,  and 
given  to  the  party  to  whom  it  does  not  belong — a 
breach  of  contract." 

Regarding  this,  I  would  say,  first,  that  in  his  letter 
of  May  31  "An  Irish  Landowner"  said  "this  limita 
tion  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  incoming  tenant ; " 
second,  in  his  letter  of  June  21  he  says  it  is  made 
the  interest  of  the  landlord,  for  "the  difference"  is 
his,  through  the  operation  of  the  "true  contract." 
Finding  it  untenable  to  put  it  on  the  interest  of  the 
incoming  tenant,  he  now  takes  up  the  higher  ground 
of  "  the  difference  "  being  the  property  of  the  landlord 
by  "true  contract."  This  is  a  change  of  front  which 
won't  avail  him  more  than  his  other  position. 

If  a  "true  contract"  ought  to  be  binding  on  one 
party — the  tenant,  it  should  be  binding  also  upon  the 
other  party— the  landlord.  Then,  if  10,  20,  or  30 
years  ago  an  unlimited  right  of  sale  existed  on  certain 
properties,  and  since  then  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
limitation  has  been  made  by  the  landlord,  would  not 
"An  Irish  Landowner "  say  there  has  been  a  breach 


of  the  "  true  contract,"  and  it  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  compensation  made  to  the  injured  party — the 
tenant?  And  he  would  say  further,  as  he  has  said, 
and  as  I  have  marked  in  inverted  commas,  "what- 
ever" Irish  landowners  "may  wish,  Parliament  has 
not  got  to  making  light  of  contracts,  because  it  is  well 
understood  that  if  contracts  on  one  subject-matter  are 
tampered  with,  as  contracts  about  land,  they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  binding  on  other  subjects,  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  all." 

After  all,  "An  Irish  Landowner  "  is  one  of  the  best 
supporters  of  tenant-right  demands,  and  would  uphold 
the  "  true  contract  "  with  the  best  of  them. 

But  what  does    "An   Irish   Landowner"   mean  by 

true  contract  "  ?  Would  he  say  that  the  parties  to  a 
true  contract  should  both  be  free  either  to  enter  into  it 
or  reject  it  as  they  choose  ?  If  one  of  the  paities  were 
not  thus  free,  would  he  call  any  assumed  agreement 
between  them  a  "true  contract"?  Thus,  if  io,  20, 
or  30  years  ago  a  landlord  had  said  to  a  tenant  who 
had  paid  10,  15,  or  20  years'  purchase  for  the  tenant- 
right  of  his  holding,  or  who  had  by  improvements 
increased  its  value  to  IO,  1 5,  or  20  years'  purchase  of 
the  rent,  "  I  shall  only  allow  you  to  sell  your  holding 
for  five  years'  purchase  ;  "  and  the  tenant  having  had 
no  remedy,  and  having  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
mandate  rather  than  be  ejected  without  anything, 
would  "An  Irish  Landowner"  consider  this  a  "true 
contract"  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  conditions  of  landlord 
and  tenant  legally  changed,  and  that  the  law  had 
given  the  power  to  the  tenant  to  say  to  the  landlord, 

My  farm  is  worth  20s.  an  acre  rent,  but  I  will  only 
give  you  $s.  an  acre  for  it  ;  and  if  you  don't  like  that  I 
will  keep  it  ;"  and  that  the  landlord,  rather  than  lose 
all,  had  accepted  the  $s.  an  acre, — would  "An  Irish 
Landowner  "  call  that  a  "true  contract  "?  Or  would 
he  think  the  state  of  the  law  which  permitted  this  con- 
dition of  things  promotive  of  order,  prosperity,  and 
progress?  The  circumstances  are  exactly  analogous 
for  my  argument 

But  what  right  has  a  landlord  to  limit  the  tenant  to 
sell  his  own  property  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  unfair  for 
the  tenant,  if  the  law  gave  him  the  power,  to  say  to 
the  landlord,  "I  will  only  permit  you  to  receive— 
years'  purchase  for  your  property?" 

But  how  is  it  that  "  the  difference"  "honestly"  be- 
longs to  the  landlord?  "An  Irish  Landowner"  says, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  "true  contract  before  the  Act." 
How  does  he  account  for  "the  contract  before  the 
Act  ?"  I  suppose,  and  I  am  left  to  suppose,  because 
it  was  the  status  in  quo  of  the  parties  "before  the  Act." 
If  that  be  the  "contract,"  he  does  not  say  how  it 
became  "true."  It  can  be  proved  that  by  a  limita- 
tion to  "five  years'  purchase,"  or  by  some  limitation 
some  years  "before  the  Act,"  the  tenants  had  been 
plundered  on  some  properties  of  "the  difference"  be- 
tween five  years'  purchase  or  other  limitation,  and  an 
unlimited  right  of  sale  which  they  had  theretofore 
enjoyed.  "An  Irish  Landowner"  says  this  "differ- 
ence," of  which  the  tenant  was  thus  plundered,  belongs 
to  "  the  other  party,"  because  "such  was  the  true  con- 
tract before  the  Act."  I  do  not  say  there  are  no 
instances  in  which  the  limitation  of  the  tenant-right  of 
a  holding  or  holdings  has  passed  by  a  "  true  contract  " 
into  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  but  I  do  say  that 
"  An  Irish  Landowner"  is  not  to  assume  that  the  state 
of  things  existing  "before  the  Act,"  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  was  in  every  instance  so  existing  by  "true 
contract,"  or  that  estates  on  which  there  was  a  limita- 
tion of  the  tenant-right  to  five  years'  purchase  were 
"well  managed,"  for  one  reason,  because  of  such  limita- 
tion. Is  it  not  an  almost  self-evident  inference  that  on 
properties  on  which  there  is  a  limitation  to  any  number 
of  years'  purchase,  and  where  on  going  into  possession 
the  tenant  pays  the  maximum  sum  allowed  to  be  given 
that  he  has  an  inducement  to  make  as  little  "outlay" 
for  improvements  as  possible  ?  In  places,  as  in  Ulster, 
where  the  tenants,  as  a  rule,  make  all  the  improve- 
ments, ought  estates  to  be  called  "well  managed," 
which  are  thus  managed  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
improvements? 

"  An|Irish  Landowner"  says  "the question  is  not  one 
of  security  for  the  tenant's  outlay.  Security  for  outlay 
five  times  greater  at  least  made  by  tenants  {I  believe  I 
might  say  ten  times  greater),  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  perfectly  attained  by  leases.  It  is  secured  in 
some  respects  better  by  the  Lincolnshire  custom,  &c. 

Now  I  say  the  question  is  one  of  security  "for  the 
tenant's  outlay,"  and  "  An  Irish  Landowner"  admits  by 
implication  that  it  is,  even  while  stating  that  it  is  not  ; 
Tor,  while  by  boldness  of  assertion  he  tries  to 
undervalue  the  Ulster  tenants'  "outlay,"  he  cannot 
help  admitting  they  have  made  some  "  outlay;"  but 
states  that  other  "outlay  "much  greater  is  in  some 
respects  better  secured  by  leases.  I  infer  from  this 
that  if  the  greater  "  outlay  "  is  better  secured  by  leases 
the  smaller  could  be  better  secured  by  leases  also,  and 
that  there  is  an  "  outlay  "  security  for  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  question. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  ''question  of  security  for  the 
tenants'  outlay."  It  is  one  also  of  "  continuous  occu- 
pancy," the  good-will  of  which  is  sold  along  with  the 
"tenants'  outlay."  "An  Irish  Landowner"  would  here 
discuss  other  systems  of  tenure,  which,  according  to 
him,  give  better  security  "  for  the  tenants'  outlay" 
than  does  the  Ulster  system.  But  I  refuse  to  widen 
the  argument  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  various 
systems  of  land  tenure,  and  I  warn  "An  Irish  Land- 


owner" that,  before  he  does  so,  he  should  be  caution*. 
It  is  enough  for  me  at  this  moment  (hat  the  Ulster 
system  in  its  integrity  gives  security  "  for  the  tenants  " 
proper  "  outlay.' 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says  "it  is  a  barefaced 
fiction  that  the  improvements  made  by  tenants  are  the 
cause  of  the  increased  value  of  land  in  Ireland.  They 
have  been  the  cause  of  only  a  small  part  of  it,  the 
chief  causes  have  been  the  increased  prices  of  pro- 
duce," &c.  "  An  Irish  Landowner  "  gains  nothing  by 
thus  attempting  to  undervalue  the  improvements  made 
by  tenants  in  Ireland.  Any  temporary  advantage  this 
may  bring  to  its  promoters  only  produces  greater  loss 
on  the  truth  becoming  known.  The  evidence  given  in 
the  Land  Courts  of  the  value  of  the  improvements 
executed  by  tenants  is  decisive  of  this  point.  I  refer  to 
the  evidence,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  the  award,  for, 
from  defects  in  the  Land  Act,  the  awards  in  nearly 
every  case  (I  think  I  might  say  in  every  case)  have 
been  cut  down  much  below  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments effected. 

According  to  that  Act  the  power  to  claim  for  some 
improvements  runs  out  in  20  years  from  the  time  the 
improvements  were  effected.  In  other  cases  new 
tenancies  have  destroyed  all  claim  for  any  improve- 
ments made  during  the  old  tenancies.  I  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  all  the  ingenious  ways  in  which 
the  Act  interferes  between  the  tenants  and  their  powers 
to  claim  for  their  improvements  on  ejection,  and  there- 
fore I  refer  to  the  evidence  instead  of  to  the  sums 
awarded  as  disproving  the  ridiculous  statement  of  "  An 
Irish  Landowner "  in  disingeniously  as  well  as  dis- 
ingenuously misrepresenting  the  value  of  improvements 
in  Ireland.  There  is  one  farm  of  about  60  statute  acres 
close  to  where  I  live,  which  since  the  Land  Act  came 
into  operation  was  in  litigation  on  the  tenant  being 
disturbed  by  his  landlord. 

The  claim  was  settled  by  arbitration  for  ^800,  and 
the  houses  alone  were  worth  that  amount.  I  would 
only  here  just  refer  to  the  evidence  in  the  cases  of 
Menown  v.  Beauclerc,  heard  at  Downpatrick,  and  of 
York  v.  Dolling,  heard  at  Magherafelt,  as  showing  the 
value  of  the  tenants'  improvements. 

I  believe  I  can  be  borne  out  by  most  respectable 
opinion  in  stating  that  the  value  of  the  tenants'  improve- 
ments in  Ulster  is  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  whole 
fee  simple. 

"An  Irish  Landowner  "  says  "drains  do  not  dis- 
appear, or  buildings  or  good  fences."  If  they  do  not, 
I  would  ask  why  after  20  years  the'  first  and  last  ought 
not  to  be  the  property  of  the  tenant  by  law,  and  why 
they  should,  so  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned,  dis- 
appear out  of  the  Land  Act  ? 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says,  "the  claim  that 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  present  tenants  for  all 
that  has  been  done  to  land  since  tenants  existed,  shows 
the  straits  to  which  the  advocates  of  tenant-right  are 
driven.  There  is  no  pretence  for  such  a  right  except 
when  there  has  been  some  privity  between  the  former 
tenant  and  the  present  tenant."  I  am  not  sure  that  if 
such  "right"  depended  on  such  "privity"  without 
the  sanction  of  the  landlord,  that  it  would  avail  the 
present  tenant  much.  I  would,  however,  ask  "  An 
Irish  Landowner"  here,  if  tenants  made  the  improve- 
ments referred  to,  and  not  the  landlord,  and  if  those 
improvements  never  passed  "justly"  into  his  posses- 
sion by  "true  contract,"  or  the  fair  equivalent  given 
by  him  for  them,  how  they  ought  to  be  his? 

He  says,  "the  Land  Act  has  justly  required  such 
improvements  to  have  been  made  by  a  predecessor  in 
title."  "An  Irish  Landowner"  has  given  no  expla- 
nation of  what  be  means  by  the  word  "justly."  We 
are  left  to  infer  it  from  the  decisions  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Land  Act.  It  has  been  decided  that  every 
new  contract  of  tenancy  destroys  all  claim  to  improve- 
ments (even  to  permanent  buildings  and  reclamation  of 
waste  land)  made  before  the  commencement  of  the 
new  tenancy ;  and  therefore  the  tenant  of  this  new 
tenancy  is  not  the  "  predecessor  in  title  "  of  the  former 
tenant,  even  though  the  same  man  be  the  tenant  under 
both  contracts.  Thus  if  in  1869  a  tenant  had  completed 
a  permanent  building  of  any  value,  and  previously  had 
reclaimed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  farm,  and 
the  landlord  in  that  year  chose  arbitrarily  to  raise  his 
rent,  the  tenant  could  not  now  claim  under  the  Act  for 
any  improvements  made  previously  to  the  new  tenancy, 
which  commenced  on  the  rise  of  the  rent.  Though 
the  tenant  now  is  the  same  person  who  made  the 
improvements,  he  is  not  the  "predecessor  in  title"  of 
himself,  who  was  the  former  tenant.  This  state  of  the 
law  affects  adversely  thousands  of  tenants. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  I  would  say  the  Land  Act  has 
unjustly  required  the  improvements  to  have  been  made 
by  a  "  predecessor  in  title,"  whereas  "  An  Irish  Land- 
owner" says  "justly."  I  want  to  know  upon  what 
ground  of  right  or  justice  the  tenant  should  be  deprived 
of  improvements  made  by  himself  or  purchased  by 
him,  even  though  he  should  cease  to  be  his  own  "pre- 
decessor in  title  "  in  the  way  I  have  stated  ? 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says,  "an  English  or 
Scotch  farmer  knows  what  would  be  the  effect  on  his 
finances  if  he  had  to  pay  down  5,  or  IO,  or  20  years' 
rent  of  his  farm  before  he  began  to  farm  it,"  &c. 

This  is  intended  as  an  argument  against  Ulster 
tenant-right.  If  it  be  an  argument  against  it,  it  is  a 
much  stronger  argument  against  men  being  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  they  cultivate,  for  in  that  case  they 
nave,  if  they  do  not  inherit  it,  to  pay  down  more  than 
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5,  or  IO,  or  20  years'  rent  of  their  farms  before  they 
begin  to  farm  them.  Still  there  are  men  foolish 
enough  to  farm  their  own  land,  just  as  there  are  men 
foolish  enough  to  pay  for  Ulster  tenant-right. 

"An  Irish  Landowner"  says  "the  number  of 
ejectments  in  Ulster  is  the  true  measure  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  tenants,"  and  again,  "the  tenant-right  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  sold  even  when  there  is  an 
ejectment."  It  will  be  new  to  most  people  in  Ulster 
that  "  the  tenant-right  is  generally  allowed  to  be  sold  " 
after  ejectment.  But  there  have  been  instances  of  it 
as  a  favour  by  some  good  landlords.  I  will  put  the 
case  thus  in  order  to  show  the  utter  unfeasibility  of  the 
assertion  of  "An  Irish  Landowner"  on  this  point. 
If  a  tenant  is  behind  with  rent  which  he  cannot  pay, 
and  knows  that  the  landlord  must  have  it  or  eject  him, 
would  it  not  be  more  likely  that  he  would  sell  it 
himself  according  to  the  usage,  than  wait  to  be  ejected 
and  then  receive  leave  to  sell  as  a  favour  or  not  at  all, 
and  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  ejectment  as  well  ? 


on  grounds  of  "public  policy,"  based  on  moral  and 
economical  law,  of  giving  tenant-right  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland  which  do  not  now  enjoy  it.  Samuel  Black, 
Randalstowttj  June  30. 


DOUBLE-FURROW  PLOUGHS. 
Multitle-furrow  ploughs  constitute  one  of  the 
cardinal  improvements  of  the  day  in  horse-tillage  im- 
plements, and  the  Union  double-furrow  plough  of  the 
Messrs.  J.  Oc  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  of  which  we 
give  two  illustrations  (figs.  191  and  192)  is  a  combination 
by  consent  of  the  several  patent-projects  of  four 
leading  manufacturing  firms  and  patentees  of  double- 
furrow  ploughs.  Of  the  importance  of  combinations 
of  this  kind  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  practically  versed 
in  the  matter,  and  the  example  under  consideration 
will  be  found  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present 
time.  The  Bedford  firm  of  Howard  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  its  horse-ploughs,  i.e.., 


superior  in  every  respect  to  single-furrow  ploughs. 
But  although  successful  in  the  United  States,  the 
economy  of  their  use  was  barely  dreamt  of  until  1867, 
when  Mr.  Pirie  introduced  his  double-furrow  plough  ; 
but  although  a  great  improvement  on  BIythe's  and 
Lord  Somerville's  implements,  the  behaviour  of  Pirie's 
plough  at  the  headlands  is  faulty  and  objectionable. 

It  should  here  be  stated  in  the  history  of  double- 
furrow  ploughs  that  they  have  been  made  by  the 
Howards  and  Ransomes  from  nearly  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  but  that  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  managing  them  at  the  headlands  has  proved  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  their  successful  use.  The  same  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  United  States,  but  owing  to  the 
higher  prices  of  labour,  and  the  fact  that  farmers  or 
their  sons  generally  hold  the  plough,  skew  or  angular 
wheels  in  the  furrow  before  and  behind,  as  in  Pine's 
project — castor  wheels  before  and  behind,  with  ninety 
and  nine  other  contrivances,  were  resorted  to,  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  question.     Up  to  1870  nothing 


Fig.  191. — land-side  view  oi-  Howard's  double  plough. 


'  Though  there  may  be  a  few  cases  of  this  kind 
occurring,  just  as  unaccountable  things  will  happen 
occasionally,  could  any  one  think  it  would  be  so  general 
as  to  account  for  all  the  ejectments  in  Ulster?  This 
statement  of  "  An  Irish  Landowner"  only  shows  "the 
straits  "  he  is  put  to  to  prop  up  his  argument.  In  my 
letter  of  June  14  I  referred  to  this  matter,  but  "An 
Irish  Landowner,"  using  that  "discretion"  which  "is 
the  better  part  of  valour,"  evaded  my  argument. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  "  An  Irish  Landowner " 
about  improvements  made  by  landlords.  By  all  means 
let  them  keep  them,  and  enjoy  them,  or  charge  a  fair 
rent  for  them  if  they  like.  Let  him  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  tenants'  improvements,  and,  regarding  them, 
speak  the  truth.  About  them  we  will,  then,  have  no 
dispute. 

I  may  tell  "An  Irish  Landowner"  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  in  Ireland,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  say 
that  the  landlord  "has  only  a  right  to  the  original 
unimproved  value  of  the  land."     He  has  a  right  to 


single-furrow  ploughs,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  they  would  lose  sight  of  their  position  in  the 
manufacture  of  double-furrow  ploughs.  The  fact  that 
they  (J.  &  F.  Howard)  have  entered  into  arrangements 
with  the  other  three  leading  firms  who  manufacture 
double-furrow  ploughs  proves  the  contrary,  viz. ,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  such  a  com- 
bination, and  to  the  value  generally  of  multiple-furrow 
ploughs,  which  involve  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in 
manual  labour,  and  25  per  cent,  inhorse  power,  generally 
speaking.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed  by  double-furrow  ploughs  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  performed  by  the  common  single- 
furrow  ploughs  in  use,  and  that  the  question  we  have 
to  discuss  in  this  paper  is  on  the  merits  of  combination. 
In  the  language  of  the  Messrs.  Howard,  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  stated  thus  :  With  the  view  of  giving  the 
public  the  benefit  of  a  combination  of  patents  in  one 
implement,  and  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  various 
manufacturers,  the  four  leading  makers  and  patentees 


was  done  successfully  in  this  country  to  manage  the 
double-furrow  plough  successfully  at  land's-end,  but 
that  year,  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  the  Messrs.  Ransomes, 
Sims  &  Head  exhibited  their  double-furrow  plough, 
with  drop  turning  carriage  for  raising  and  turning  at 
the  headlands,  which  proved  a  manifest  success, 
although  subject  to  several  practical  shortcomings.  In 
reporting  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  1870,  we  gave  an 
illustrated  notice  of  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims 
&  Head's  double-furrow  plough  with  drop  wheel 
carriage  for  taking  out  the  implement  and  turning  at 
the  headlands,  and  the  report  of  the  Plymouth  meeting 
of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  1873,  con- 
tains an  illustrated  notice  of  a  further  improvement  of 
the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head,  to  simplify 
mechanism,  reduce  the  prime  cost,  and  otherwise  ob- 
viate objections  to  their  Oxford  implement.  Meantime 
the  Messrs.    R.  Hornsby  &  Sons  came  out  with  some 


Fig.  192. — furrow-side  view  of  Howard's  double  plough. 


what  is  his  own,  whether  improved  or  unimproved,  but  ! 
he   has   no   right   to  what  is   another's.     Will   "An, 
Irish  Landowner"  say  he  has?     If  he  do  not,  then  he 
cannot  say  he  has  any  right  to  the  improvements  which 
belong  to  the  tenants  ;  and  if  he  have  not,  he  has  no  j 
right  to  restrict  the  sale  of  them  to  five,  or  ten,  or  any 
number  of  years'  purchase. 

Nevertheless,  he  would  restrict  the  sale,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  letter  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that 
such  restriction  is  right,  because  it  would  cut  up  a 
claim  upon  the  part  of  a  class  of  men  in  Ireland  who 
would  confine  the  landlord  to  the  "original  unim- 
proved value  of  his  land."  Now,  there  is  no  class  of 
men  in  Ireland  that  I  have  heard  of  who  would  not  : 
give  to  the  landlord  all  that  is  his  own,  and  as  he  has 
improved  it  or  otherwise. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  having  written  at  such 
length.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  occupy  space  in  your  valuable  paper  again  in 
this  discussion.  I  do  not  intend  replying  to  mere 
assertions  and  misrepresentations. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may,  if  you  will  kindly  j 
afford  me  room,  contribute  an  article  on  the  necessity,  ' 


of  double  ploughs  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
for  each  other  to  use  the  numerous  patents  possessed 
by  the  several  firms ;  and  the  Union  double-furrow 
plough  is  the  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard's  combination 
of  the  numerous  patents  of  the  four  firms  in  question. 

As  it  has  over  and  over  again  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  three  horses  and  one  man  with  a  double- 
furrow  plough  will  do  the  work  of  four  horses  and  two 
men  with  two  single  team  ploughs,  our  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  confined  to  the  mechanical 
merits  of  the  Messrs.  Howard's  combination,  as  exem- 
plified in  their  Union  plough. 

The  use  of  double-furrow  ploughs  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  W.  Blythe,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Their 
importance  is  noticed  by  Marshall,  Arthur  Young, 
Ellis,  and  other  agricultural  writers  of  the  last  century. 
The  present  century  commences  with  the  laudable 
efforts  of  Lord  Soraerville  to  improve  the  double- 
furrow  plough.  In  England  the  importance  of  the 
subject  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
multiple-furrow  ploughs — or  "gang  ploughs,"  as  they 
are  there  designated — being  universally  acknowledged 


creditable  contrivances  in  the  manufacture  of  double- 
furrow  ploughs,  of  which  an  illustrated  description  has 
been  given  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  And  as 
Fowler  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
Pirie's  project,  we  have  here  the  four  large  firms  of  J. 
Fowler  &  Co.,  Leeds,  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  R. 
Hornsby  Si.  Sons,  Grantham,  and  Ransomes,  Sims  & 
Head,  Ipswich — four  leading  firms  in  rivalry  against 
each  other  in  the  manufacture  of  double-furrow  ploughs ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  grand  thing,  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement, to  see  four  such  firms  join  hands,  so  as  to 
give  the  agricultural  public  the  full  benefit  of  a  combi- 
nation of  their  inventions. 

Without  admitting  the  right  of  Fowler  &  Co.  to  a 
monopoly  of  skew  wheels  in  the  open  furrow  before 
and  behind,  as  the  bond  fide  first  inventors —such  having 
been  in  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  long  prior 
to  1867 — yet  through  imperfect  publication  in  this 
country  they  were  able,  in  a  Scotch  jury  patent  trial 
versus  Gray,  to  establish  their  monopoly  as  regards  the 
skew  wheels.  But  however  valuable  as  part  of  a 
whole  the  skew  wheels  may  be,  they  are  virtually  a 
failure.      Thus  far    the    Howards,    Ransomes,    and 
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Hornsbys  are  indebted  to  Fowler  &  Co.  The  double' 
furrow  plough  of  R.  Hornsby  &  Sons  embraces  im- 
portant improvements  on  Pirie's  implement.  But  the 
Ransomes  are  the  first  who  mastered  successfully  the 
practical  difficulty  at  the  headlands,  and  the  Messrs. 
J.  &  F.  Howard  are  the  first  who  combine  the  pro- 
gress thus  made  by  the  other  three  firms  and  by  them- 
selves into  their  Union  plough. 

Successful  invention  is  one  thing,  and  successful 
practice  another ;  and  from  the  above  outline  of  the 
history  of  double-furrow  ploughs  we  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  reader  is  in  a  position  to  entertain 
practically  the  merits  of  Howard's  Union  plough,  of 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  illustrated 
description.  Thus  the  two  annexed  engravings  repre- 
sent—  fig.  191,  a  land-side  view  of  the  Howard  Union 
plough,  with  an  open  drop  wheel  and  spur,  and  fig.  192, 
with  an  oblate  spheroidal  wooden  drop  wheel  and  spur 
for  raising  and  turning  in  on  entering  the  implement  at 
land's-end.  The  oblate  spheroidal  drop  wheel  is  the 
chief  mechanism  of  merit  that  calls  for  special  descrip- 
tion, as  it  not  only  raises  the  implement  out  of  work 
at  land's-end,  but  also  turns  it  in  right  or  left  with 
greater  facility  than  any  of  the  other  plans  in  use, 
whilst  its  mechanism  is  the  simplest  and  least  expen- 
sive in  construction  of  any. 

We  should  here,  perhaps,  remind  the  reader  that  the 
drop  wheel  without  a  spur  is  the  invention  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  having  been  used  by  his 
lordship  in  raising  his  steam  plough  at  land's-end,  and 
that  it  was  patented  (?)  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston, 
and  used  by  him  in  raising  his  cultivator.  But  without 
a  spur  to  make  it  bite  the  drop  wheel  is  virtually  a 
failure  ;  and  the  Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Head  are 
the  first  who  use  a  spur.  We  now  come  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  spur.  Ransomes'  is  straight — a 
continuation  of  the  pendant  lever  that  carries  the 
■wheel.  Howard's  spur  is  curved,  the  better  to  make 
it  bite,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  191),  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  latter  is  an  improvement  of 
the  former.  Again,  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  & 
Head  have  more  recently  adopted  a  bowl  land  wheel 
for  turning  at  land's-end  (as  illustrated  Plymouth  meet- 
ing, 1S73)  in  preference  to  the  drop  two-wheel  carriage 
of  the  Oxford  meeting,  1S70,  on  the  score  of  price  only, 
we  presume.  In  this  case  the  implement  is  thrown 
upon  its  side,  and  the  bowl  wheel  and  rest  behind  is 
no  doubt  admirably  adapted  for  "  outcasting,"  but 
they  do  not  answer  so  well  for  "gathering;"  and 
besides,  when  learning  to  hold  the  plough,  we 
were  taught  that  throwing  the  single-furrow 
plough  on  its  side  at  land's-end  was  a  lazy  slovenly 
practice.  How  far  this  is  applicable  to  double-furrow 
ploughs  we  shall  not  presume  to  say,  as  the  old 
familiar  practical  plea,  "it  cannot  be  helped,"  may  be 
urged,  as  doubtless  it  can,  in  the  absence  of  the  drop 
wheel  carriage  on  which  to  turn.  Now,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  (fig.  192),  the  Messrs.  Howard  combine 
the  principles  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby's  left 
■wheel  with  Ransomes'  spur,  1S70,  and  bowl  wheel, 
1873,  and  by  mechanism  nearly  as  simple  and  cheap 
as  that  exhibited  by  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  at  the 
Plymouth  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  simple  mechanism  of  Howard's  oblate  spheroid 
wooden  drop  wheel,  with  its  bell-crank  lever  and  key- 
handled  connecting  rod,  by  which  it  is  lowered  and 
raised.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  implement  is  not  so 
stable  on  the  oblate  spheroid  wheel  as  on  the  two- 
wheeled  Oxford  carriage  of  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  but 
it  is  simple  and  costs  less  money,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  ploughman  is  more  easily  controlled  in  raising, 
turning,  and  dropping  into  work  at  land's-end.    fV,  B. 


ON  HARVEST  EXPENSES. 
A  Discussion  before  the  Ayrshire  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  Dalgush  (Templand  Mains)  stated  that  he 
did  not  crop  his  land  much,  as  he  considered  it  better 
to  allow  it  to  lie  in  grass.  Because  of  this  he  had  to 
stand  the  obloquy  of  strangers  who  came  round  his  way. 
Lately  a  person  passing  near  his  high  land  met  a  boy, 
and  asked  whose  land  it  was,  and  on  being  told,  he 
said,  "Is  that  Templand  ?  This  fellow  comes  down 
to  Ayr  and  talks  about  farming  and  draining,  but  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  commence  at  home.  His 
land  is  as  wild  as  when  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark." 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  found  the  system 
he  pursued  ministered  most  to  his  comfort,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  pecuniary  advantage.  All  the  crop  he 
had  was  not  much  to  speak  of;  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
laid  and  twisted  with  the  storm,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  reap  it  in  the  old  way  with  the  sickle.  Last  year  he 
made  a  bargain  with  a  party  to  reap  and  stook  his  Oats 
at  20J.  an  acre,  and  he  did  not  think  they  had  extra 
good  wages.  At  all  events  it  cost  them  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  and  as  they  made  a  good  job  he  did  not 
grudge  the  price.  He  had  machines,  but  could  only 
use  them  for  cutting  hay. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Braehead)  said  the  plan  he  com- 
menced with  at  Braehead  (with  Wheat)  was  to  have 
six  women  lifting  with  each  machine,  two  men  bind- 
ing, and  one  man  stooking.  He  believed  they  got  on 
best  with  four  men  binding  and  stooking  and  six 
women  lifting.  At  Thornyflat  (with  Oats)  he  had 
eight  women  lifting  and  binding  and  two  men  stook- 
ing.    During  a  great  portion  of  harvest  they  did  not 


get  many  full  days  together  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  when  the  work  was  going  on  regularly,  he 
took  the  trouble  to  measure  the  amount  cut  in  a  day 
of  10  hours  by  one  machine  on  Braehead,  and  found 
it  to  be  6  acres,  1  rood,  16  poles.  The  workers  em- 
ployed were  six  women,  at  2s.  Sd.  per  day ;  one  man, 
tilting,  at  4/.;  one  man  stooking,  at  $s. ;  two  men 
binding,  at  4s.;  and  a  boy  driving,  at  is. — in  all  35J., 
or  at  the  rate  of  $s.  6d.  per  imperial  acre.  He  reckoned 
his  own  men  at  4s.  and  $s.  a  day.  Had  he  the  same 
work  to  do  again,  he  would  prefer  to  have  more 
workers,  as  he  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  the  work 
done  amongst  the  Oats,  which  were  difficult  to  manage 
from  being  so  badly  laid.  He  employed  men  binders 
for  Wheat  and  women  binders  for  Oats.  He  might 
mention  that  he  had  got  his  machines  made  6  inches 
wider  than'usual,  seeing  they  were  to  be  used  on  level 
farms.  When  the  stuff  was  short  they  were  obliged  to 
divide  the  sheaves,  but  this  year  the  stuff  being  long 
they  did  not  require  to  do  that.  He  did  not  put  on 
head-sheaves  at  Braehead,  but  he  did  at  Thornyflat. 
He  reckoned  that  it  required  a  man  extra  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Cunninghams  (Shields)  had  kept  an  account 
of  the  whole  cost  of  the  cutting  on  his  farm,  though  he 
could  not  give  the  details  in  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
Wallace  had  done.  The  quantity  cut  was  no  acres, 
which  cost  little  more  than  ,£30,  giving  an  average  of 
something  like5j.  6d.  per  imperial  acre.  This  included 
the  cost  of  opening  up  with  the  scythes.  He  employed 
two  machines,  with  14  women  to  lift  and  bind,  and 
two  men  to  stook.  In  Wheat  he  found  he  could  do 
with  fewer  hands  than  with  Oats  this  year  ;  indeed,  he 
employed  as  many  hands  to  one  machine  at  Oats  as  he 
did  to  two  cutting  Wheat,  Barley,  or  standing  Oats. 
He  had  simply  put  down  the  money  hehad  actually  paid 
out.  The  women  at  hand  who  usually  worked  on  the 
farm  only  got  2s,  6d.  a-day,  and  those  from  the  town 
got  3-r.  He  had  counted  his  own  ploughmen  at  3^. 
a-day.  His  neighbour,  Mr.  Reid,  had  a  horse-rake, 
and  he  got  the  loan  of  it,  believing  that  by  using  it  he 
would  do  with  fewer  hands  lifting.  Well,  the  result 
was  this  :  the  first  day  the  workers  gathered  up  the 
stuff  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  the  second  day,  when  he 
took  the  rake  into  the  field,  the  workers  said,  (<  Oh,  it 
gathers  far  better  than  we  can  do,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  us  doing  it."  The  consequence  was,  that  he  lost 
his  rakings,  for  the  wet  weather  came  on,  and  they 
were  spoiled.  None  of  his  corn  was  hooded  ;  it  was 
just  stooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  could  be  done 
at  a  less  expense  than  if  hooded  ;  but  they  had  all 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  untoward  season  they  had 
passed  through. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ardneil)  said  his  expense  in  connection 
with  last  harvest  had  been  so  great  that  he  gave  up 
keeping  a  record  of  it,  but,  like  Mr.  Young,  he  believed 
it  had  cost  him  double  what  it  had  done  in  ordinary 
years.  Although  he  had  plenty  of  reaping  machines, 
there  were  portions  of  the  crop  that  he  could  not 
cut  with  them.  He  scarcely  ever  stopped  work  on 
account  of  wet  days.  When  it  was  wet  they  did  not 
tie  the  stuff  up,  but  let  it  lie  on  the  straps,  and  they 
got  it  mostly  all  dried  very  well.  On  some  lighter  and 
steeper  land  he  cut  with  the  scythe  wet  and  dry,  and 
the  stuff  being  high  he  got  it  dried  in  very  good  con- 
dition. He  was  like  Mr.  Cunninghame  with  his 
Wheat — fortunate  in  getting  it  cut  before  the 
weather  broke  ;  but  he  took  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
hooding  it,  and  in  that  way  he  saved  nearly  all  except 
the  hoods.  There  was  no  sprouting  in  the  sheaves, 
and  he  got  it  in  fine  condition.  He  did  not  know  how 
many  hands  he  employed.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
any  saving  to  have  few  hands,  especially  in  such  a 
harvest  as  last.  People  worked  better  when  they  had 
not  too  much  to  do.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  twisted 
corn,  and  he  was  either  present  himself  or  had  some 
one  he  could  trust  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
straightened  before  it  was  cut.  He  would  burn  all 
rakes.  Whenever  the  workers  saw  a  rake  coming  into 
a  field,  they  said  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  gather, 
as  the  machine  would  do  it  better  than  they  could. 
He  had  told  his  workers  that  he  would  not  allow  a 
rake  to  be  used  on  his  farm,  as  in  such  a  wet  season 
they  would  be  sure  to  lose  the  rakings.  The  result  was 
that  the  workers  gathered  the  stuff  so  clean  that  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  putting  on  a  rake  after 
them.  As  to  the  employment  of  women  in  binding, 
he  never  saw  any  good  in  making  women  do  men's 
work.  He  believed  it  was  a  great  advantage  in  wet 
seasons,  when  the  Wheat  was  not  all  of  equal  length. 
A  square-headed  sheaf,  where  the  heads  were  all 
closely  packed  together,  was  far  more  apt  to  sprout 
than  when  the  stalks  were  of  different  lengths. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilkenzie)  said  the  usual  thing  in  his 
district  was  to  have  six  women  lifting  and  three  men 
binding  and  stooking,  besides  a  man  tilting  and  a  boy 
driving.  Some,  however,  had  four  women  and  four 
men,  and  in  cutting  Wheat  perhaps  the  latter  mode 
was  the  best,  as  it  gave  the  men  more  time  to  stook 
properly.  He  generally  employed  II  hands  to  each 
machine,  but  when  the  crop  was  heavy  he  had  put  on 
three  additional,  and  found  it  no  loss.  The  expense 
with  him  ran  about  Jr.  per  acre.  Some  Oats  which 
had  been  laid  as  flat  as  if  a  roller  had  passed  over 
them  had  however  cost  him  as  much  as  26s.  or  27J. 
per  acre.  Like  Mr.  Whytc,  he  had  to  work  all  ways. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  scythe  was  the  best,  and  the 
machine  came  next.  The  sheaves  that  sprouted  worst 
were   those  that   were   neatest   and    squarest-topped. 


The  sheaves  that  were  very  uneven  did  not  suffer  to 
the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Gemmell  (Wyllieland)  said  his  experience  had 
been  entirely  with  Oats,  which  were  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  fully  a  half  of  it  was  cut  with  the  hook, 
owing  to  the  stuff  being  so  laid  and  twisted.  About 
one  half  of  his  crop  he  let  at  24s.  per  imperial  acre,  to 
be  cut  and  laid  on  the  strap,  and  he  paid  a  man  Ss.  a 
day  to  come  from  Kilmarnock  and  tie  it.  That 
portion,  therefore,  cost  him  about  30J.  per  imperial 
acre.  The  stuff  was  well  cut,  and  no  stalks  were  left 
on  the  ground.  The  only  fault  he  had  was  that  the 
sheaves  were  made  too  big,  considering  that  the  corn 
had  been  very  wet ;  but  he  got  the  man  to  "  geit "  the 
sheaves,  and  they  dried  quite  well.  The  crop  was 
damaged  a  little  by  being  too  ripe,  but  not  by  sprout- 
ing. The  other  portion  of  the  crop,  which  was  not 
laid  so  bad,  they  cut  with  the  scythe  and  machine,  at 
an  expense  a  great  deal  less  than  the  other  portion,  but 
the  exact  amount  of  which  he  could  not  state.  There 
was  another  portion  that  he  left  by  the  thraive,  to 
obviate  the  objection  he  had  to  the  making  of  too  big 
sheaves.  He  agreed  to  pay  yd.  per  thraive,  or  $%d. 
per  stook,  and  he  got  a  good  job,  which  would  cost 
him  at  the  rate  of  about  21s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bone  (East  Sanquhar)  said  there  was  one  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Wheat  crop  that  would  force  itself 
on  their  attention  if  they  had  many  wet  seasons,  and 
that  was  the  necessity  of  growing  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  Wheat  together,  some  of  it  taller  and  others 
shorter.  He  had  seen  this  season  where  two  different 
kinds  were  thus  grown  together,  that  there  was  no 
sprouting,  even  when  it  was  not  hooded.  He  believed 
with  Mr.  Brown  that  the  worst  thing  for  sprouting  was 
a  square-headed  sheaf;  and  that  to  have  different 
lengths  would  be  of  advantage  in  any  season,  but  espe- 
cially in  a  wet  one.  The  late  harvest  was  the  most 
expensive  one  he  ever  had  ;  he  believed  the  cutting 
would  cost  him  double  the  amount  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Cunninghame,  particularly  the  Oats. 
In  the  Oats  he  had  eight  women  and  four  men  in  one 
part  of  it,  besides  two  men  staightening  up  the  face  of 
the  uncut  stuff. 

Mr.  Howie  (Law,  Dreghorn)  said  he  should  have 
liked  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  so 
confidently  of  hooding  as  a  remedy,  had  told  them 
what  good  hooding  would  do  when  the  Wheat  was 
sprouting  before  it  was  cut.  He  happened  to  have 
some  of  that  kind,  and  his  neighbours  had  a  good  deal 
also.  It  was  spring  sown  ;  and  they  found  on  thresh- 
ing that  it  was  worse  than  the  thing  that  had  sprouted 
in  the  sheaf.  It  was  mostly  woolly-eared,  and  there 
was  also  some  red-eared,  which  was  not  so  bad.  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sow  so  much  woolly- 
eared  Wheat  in  this  country.  In  estimating  the  cost 
of  cutting,  he  only  took  the  time  spent  at  the  work, 
and  made  no  account  of  wet  days.  He  employed  six, 
seven,  or  eight  women  to  lift  and  bind,  one  man  to 
stook,  a  young  man  to  drive,  and  he  generally  tilted 
himself.  Altogether  he  calculated  that  it  cost  him  6j. 
per  acre,  without  reckoning  anything  for  himself. 
The  difference  in  the  estimates  of  expense  that  had 
been  given  would  probably  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  by  whether  or  not  they  had  dry  footing 
for  their  horses  working  the  machines.  The  first  two 
days  with  him  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  he 
cut  1 2  imperial  acres.  O  ther  two  days,  when  the  ground 
was  wet,  he  only  cut  5  imperial  acres — much  time 
being  lost  by  the  choking  of  the  machine  and  the  wet- 
ness of  the  ground.  He  contrived  to  cut  all  his  crop 
with  the  machine,  excepting  one  half  day.  Of  the 
different  kinds  of  cutting  he  would  place  the  scythe 
last  of  all.  He  opened  up  with  the  scythe  a  day  or  two 
before  commencing  with  the  machine  ;  but  he  now 
thought  it  a  mistake,  unless  they  could  get  their  sheaves 
laid  safely  up  against  a  hedge  ;  but  if  they  had  to  lay 
them  on  the  ground  they  got  wet  and  sprouted,  and 
became  useless.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brown 
about  working  on  wet  days.  He  had  a  good  number 
of  wet  days,  and  at  last,  getting  impatient,  he  did  cut 
one  wet  day,  but  he  repented  it  afterwards  ;  for  though 
he  made  the  sheaves  as  small  as  possible,  after  it  had 
got  nearly  a  fortnight  of  the  best  weather  during  harvest, 
the  stuff  was  as  wet  as  when  it  was  put  up,  and  he  had 
to  open  it  all  out  again.  He  was  satisfied  that  wet 
cutting  was  not  a  good  thing.  A  neighbour  of  his  had 
put  the  machine  along  the  side  of  the  field,  and  told 
the  driver  to  keep  the  horses  as  near  the  edge  as 
possible.  He  also  instructed  the  men  to  watch  the 
wheels  well.  The  thing  was  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  then  they  turned  back  on  what  had  been  left  He 
told  him  he  would  waste  less  time  in  future  in  opening 
up  with  the  scythe. 

The  Chairman  had  not  kept  a  very  correct  account 
of  the  expense  of  his  harvesting,  hut  he  believed  it 
would  be  much  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame and  Mr.  Wallace — somewhere  about  6.r.  per  acre. 
When  his  Wheat  was  cut  he  had  six  women  and  three 
men  attending  the  machine.  The  women  tied,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  the  men,  and  the  three  men 
stooked  the  stuff  and  hooded  it  all.  Ilis  system  of 
hooding  was  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary 
method.  The  stooks  were  put  up  in  nine  sheaves — 
four  sheaves  in  a  square,  then  another  four,  and  the 
ninth  sheaf,  tied  very  close  by  the  bottom,  was  turned 
down  over  the  tops  of  the  others,  just  like  a  small 
rickle.  When  well  done  it  stood  remarkably  well, 
required  no  tying,  and  could  scarcely  be  blown  down. 
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There  was  very  little  damage  to  his  Wheat,  protected 
in  this  way.  A  few  heads  of  the  covering  sheaf  and  of 
the  sheaf  of  the  side  most  sheltered  might  be  destroyed, 
but  the  rest  was  all  sound.  For  Oats  he  had  an 
additional  pair  of  hands.  He  had  two  boys  raking  up 
the  straggled  heads.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  about  the  rake.  He 
thought  it  was  a  waste  to  keep  women  at  $s.  a  day 
gathering  up  straws.  In  his  experience  the  harvest 
work  was  being  better  done  every  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  crops  they  were  now  raising,  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  well  they  were  taken  off.  The 
Oats  he  put  up  in  four  sheaves,  with  a  few  straws  tied 
round  the  top  of  it.  It  "  winned"  very  quickly  in  this 
way.  A  great  matter  was  to  have  small  sheaves,  and 
not  too  tightly  tied. 

Mr.  Cl'nninc.hame  said  Mr.  Gemmel  had  referred 
to  the  plan  of  "geiting."  This  was  setting  up  single 
sheaves,  opened  out  at  the  bottom  like  an  umbrella. 
His  belief  was  that  a  "  geited  "  sheaf  would  not  sprout, 
even  when  the  growing  corn  was  sprouting.  He  had 
proved  this  last  harvest.  The  water  got  all  down 
through  it,  and  did  not  lodge  in  the  grain.  Nor  did 
he  think  a  "geited"  sheaf  would  be  easily  blown 
down. 


Joine  CotTfsjJonkitce. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Cultivation  ?— The  follow- 
ing  letter  will  startle  some  folks  and  interest 
others.  It  certainly  proves  that  the  most  powerful, 
and  therefore  the  most  deeply  cultivating  engines, 
enable  us  to  make  Mother  Earth  give  up  to  us 
most  abundantly  her  richest  treasures  where  the  land 
has  been  previously  drained.  It  gives  a  knock-down 
blow  to  the  shallow  cultivationists,  who  must  accept 
the  stern  logic  of  facts  in  preference  to  mere  ideas  and 
fancies.  These  facts  illustrate  and  confirm  most 
unmistakably  the  so-called  "mineral  theory  "  of  that 
most  profound  and  most  reliable  of  all  agricultural 
philosophers,  the  late  much  lamented  Baron  Liebig. 
But  I  would  warn  my  brother  agriculturists  against 
the  mistaken  and  flattering,  though  delusive,  supposi- 
tion that  this  "  selling  off  "  of  crops,  without  restitution 
by  manures,  will  have  no  termination.  Such  a  belief 
is  a  fatal  error,  and  contrary  to  all  well  known  and 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  contents  of  the  purse 
have  been  rendered  more  accessible  and  available  by 
deeper  cultivation,  for  the  passive  has  become  active 
(see  Dr.  Daubeny)  ;  but,  ultimately,  the  emptying  or 
exhaustion  will  have  become  more  complete  and  more 
fatal,  unless  some  of  the  contents  of  the  purse  are  re- 
placed by  means  of  cattle  manure  or  artificial  manures. 
We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  investment  of  a 
very  large  capital  in  agricultural  cultivating  machinery 
is  a  paying  operation.  As  I  have  before  said,  the 
w  testing  "  point  or  excellence  of  Mr.  Smith's,  of  Wool- 
ston,  cultivating  practice  is  this  : — That,  after  culti- 
vating, his  great  "double  Tom,"  as  we  call  it  in  Essex 
(a  furrow  plough),  is  followed  by  a  deep  stirring  tine, 
and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  is  exerted  on 
that  single  furrow — deep  cultivation,  in  fact.  On 
this  farm,  some  25  years  ago,  the  first  plough, 
drawn  by  three  horses,  was  followed  (in  the  same 
track)  by  another  powerful  implement,  drawn  by  six 
strong  horses.  Only  half  the  field  was  so  done,  for  we 
wanted  the  horses  elsewhere.  The  field  was  sown 
with  Mustard  for  feeding.  The  crop  on  the  deeper 
cultivated  portion  was  double  in  quantity  of  that  on 
the  ordinary  cultivated  side.  It  was  inspected  by  the 
late  Mr.  \V.  Hutley,  and  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Henry 
Dixon  ;  the  former  would  hardly  believe  that  the 
deeper  cultivated  side  had  not  received  an  extra  dress- 
ing of  manure.  Ever  since  then  that  side  of  the  field 
has  maintained  in  some  degree  a  superiority  in  crop. 
We  know  that  where  the  soil  has  been  compressed  by 
cart  wheels  or  heavy  treading  most  plants  do  not 
thrive,  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  loosening  our 
tenacious  soils.  Just  as  the  ^"300  threshing  machine 
has  superseded  the  sixpenny  flail  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  so  the  ^2000  steam-plough  becomes  a 
cheaper  machine  in  results  than  the  ordinary  plough  ; 
but  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bid  "good-bye" 
to  the  little  fields,  great  hedgerows,  and  landscape 
making  trees.  J.  7-  Mechi,  July. 

"June  28,  1873. 

"  The  labour  question  lies  in  a  nutshell— pay  your  men 
well,  and  you  can  get  plenty  done  at  piece-work.  I  have 
7coacres,  nearly  all  heavy.  Two  of  Fowler's  20-horse  power 
engines  do  all  my  work,  and  earn  a  lot  of  money  on  hire 
besides.  I  have  drained  500  acres  in  iwo  years,  grubbed 
12  miles  of  fences,  sell  off  all  my  crops  by  auction,  and 
get  my  money  in  four  months.  No  rats  and  mice  to  eat 
up  my  profits,  and  this  wet  year  I  have  every  acre  under 
crop,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed.  My  Wheat  is  a 
picture  ;  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Arnot,  all  steam- 
plough  men,  have  seen  it,  and  say  it  will  beat  all  England. 
Come  and  see  it  for  yourself.  My  Wheat  is  5  feet  high, 
and  just  out  in  ear.  I  had  over  100  men  on  all  last  and 
previous  winter  draining,  &c  If  we  pay  more  for  labour 
we  shall  get  more  for  produce." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Scott  before  the  Chippenham  Hundred  Farmers' 
Club  on  "What  has  Science  done  for  Agriculture?" — 
Sept.  29,  1872  : — 

1 '  It  is  now  also  pretty  well  ascertained  what  materials 
crops  remove  from  the  soil,  and  one  curious  fact  is  that 
from  an  acre  of  land  10  inches  deep  and  weighing  1000  tons, 


20  crops  of  Wheat,  at  35  bushels  of  grain  and  2  tons  of 
straw  per  acre,  only  remove  of  minerals  of  all  sorts  0.248  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  Jethro  Tull,  and  now  by  many 
even  practical  men,  that  nearly  all  the  other  elements  of 
Wheat  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  stirring 
the  soil,  and  allowing  it  to  have  free  access  to  the  plants." 

Poultry,  and  Damage  to  the  Crops  (?) — Within 
50  feet  of  the  poultry  house  is  as  fine  and  as  thick  a 
piece  of  Wheat  as  could  be  desired,  although  sown 
with  only  1  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  although  100 
or  more  fowls  have  had  access  to  it  from  the  day  it  was 
sown.  At  the  same  distance  is  a  crop  of  young  Mangel 
plants.  Finding  that,  contrary  to  custom,  they  were 
beginning  to  make  too  free  with  them,  I  at  once 
detected  the  cause,  which  was  that  they  had  not  their 
usual  access  to  the  full-grown  bulbs.  I  therefore  had 
about  three  Mangels  chopped  in  two  pieces,  and  placed 
daily  within  reach  of  the  poultry.  They  at  once 
scooped  them  out,  and  left  off  eating  the  young  plants. 
When  they  have  young  succulent  grass  they  will  not 
meddle  with  the  crops.  The  good  they  do  in  seeking 
for  and  appropriating  the  insect  tribe  far  outweighs 
any  trifling  damage  they  may  do  to  the  crops.  Watch 
their  habits,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  J.  J.  Mechi,  July. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Virginia. — The  following  extracts  from  letters 
published  in  the  Bristol  papers  are  reproduced  here  in 
consequence  of  emigration  to  Virginia  having  been 
favourably  commented  on  in  our  own  columns.  The 
writer,  Mr.  James  Hunt,  late  of  Almondbury,  near 
Bristol,  was  secretary  to  the  West  Gloucestershire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  a 
trustworthy  family.      Mr.  Hunt  says  : — 

"Hard  work  and  industry,  as  a  rule,  mean  success 
here,  as  in  most  other  parts  ;  but  English  home-comfort 
cannot  be  and  is  not  carried  out  here  as  in  the  old 
country.  I  can  conceive  no  class  of  men  more  out  of 
their  element  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  than 
moderately  well-to-do  English  farmers  ;  and  I  have  yet  to 
meet  with  an  Englishwoman  who  can  say  she  likes  the 
situation  here  in  comparison  with  her  notions  of  English 
comfort.  Of  course,  time  works  wonders,  and  if  a  man 
comes  here  and  sets  to  work  in  earnest,  and  proves  him- 
self a  good  neighbour,  he  will  receive  much  kindness  and 
a  welcome  from  a  good  many  reliable  people  ;  but  he 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  not  compare  them  too 
critically  with  what  he  has  been  used  to  east  of  the 
Atlantic.  Labour  is  very  high  and  scarce  in  this  locality, 
and  'indoor'  help  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure,  even 

at  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week  and  all  found 

Only  a  few  weeks  since  I  had  an  English  paper  sent  out 
to  me,  with  a  column  and  a  half  letter  in  it,  written  by  an 
Englishman  in  Virginia,  and  speaking  very  favourably  of 
the  country.  Since  the  receipt  of  that  paper  I  have 
heard  from  a  fellow-countryman  living  close  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter  referred  to.  He  says  this  very  man 
has  been  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  for  several 
weeks  as  to  be  unfit  for  business,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  printed  letter,  two  English  families  had  come  over 
to  his  district,  with  letters  of  introduction — the  result 
being,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Another  party  who  wrote  very  favourably  of  his 
prospects  in  Virginia,  and  whose  letter  was  printed  and 
put  into  circulation  in  England,  has  since  abandoned  his 
land,  and  is  now  little  better  than  a  mere  labourer — this 
man  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with.  Within  a  few  days 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynch- 
burg, in  which  the  writer  tells  me  of  three  Englishmen 
having  been  recently  sold  out  for  debt  by  the  sheriff;  they 
carried  on  farming  operations  as  a  company,  and  had 
previously  sent  home  flattering  accounts  of  their  prospects 
to  their  friends  in  England.  These  are  a  few  cases  which 
I  have  on  good  authority  and  can  substantiate.  I  refrain 
from  giving  many  more  which  I  heard  of  through  other 
channels.  A  Herefordshire  farmer,  who  crossed  in  the 
same  boat  with  me  last  year,  and  who  remained  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Virginia,  was  so  cut  up  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  himself  and  family  of  wife  and  five  children, 
that  he  fairly  wept  when  telling  me  his  troubles  ;  his 
means  did  not  justify  his  return  to  England,  so  he  bought 
a  small  poor  place,  aud  the  day  after  concluding  the  pur- 
chase offered  300  dols.  to  be  let  off  his  bargain 

Good  useful  farms,  mostly  cleared,  and  in  fair  order, 
may  be  bought  from  100  to  150  dols.  an  acre,  whilst 
in  some  neighbourhoods  near  railways  and  growing 
towns  it  fetches  from  200  to  300  dols.  per  acre. 
Hay,  1  \  to  2  dols.  per  roolb.  ;  rye-straw  about  the  same 
price  (very  little  wheat-straw  being  used  in  the  cities)  ; 
Wheat  about  2  dols.  per  bush.  ;  Indian  Corn,  65  c.  per 
bush.  ;  Potatos,  from  1  to  i\  dols.  per  bush.  ;  farm 
horses,  from  150  to  250  dols.  each  ;  cows,  with  calves, 
from  50  to  100  dols.  ;  good  working  mules  make  readily 
from  400  to  600  dols.  per  pair,  and  these  animals  are 
extensively  used  here,  and  are  much  tougher  than  horses, 
and  stand  more  work  ;  (at  calves  make  9  c.  per  lb.,  live 
weight ;  butter,  from  30  to  50  c.  per  lb.  ;  last  year's  fowls 
make  30  c.  per  lb.  picked,  but  not  drawn  ;  spring  chicken 
weighing  about  3  lb.,  the  pair  fetch  65  c.  per  lb.,  and 
thousands  of  chickens  are  raised  all  around  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  young  pigeons  from  40  to  50  c.  per  pair. 
Cabbage  was  worth  last  fall  from  200  to  400  dols.  per 
acre  ;  Tomatos,  sweet  Potatos,  Water  Melons,  Asparagus 
(a  neighbour  of  mine  has  5  acres),  Citrons,  ordinary 
Potatos,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  are  raised  in  large 
quantities,  and  fetch  good  paying  prices  ;  but  this  class  of 
farming  requires  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  the  marketing 
of  the  crops  makes  a  good  deal  of  night  work,  and,  as 
labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  farmers  have  to  work  hard  and 
stick  to  their  business.  Most  of  the  country  people  rise 
early,  and  breakfast  at  5  o'clock,  getting  to  work,  and 


again  stopping  to  dine  at  12,  then  to  work  until  'sun- 
down,' when  supper  is  partaken  of  in  time  to  get  to  roost 
early." 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Trial  of  Implements  at  Hull.— These  trials  com- 
menced on  Monday  last,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
show  at  Hull  on  Monday  the  14th  inst.,  and  the  four 
following  days.  The  land  secured  for  the  trial  is 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
being  perfectly  uniform  and  level.  It  is  deep  alluvial 
soil,  of  a  strong  character,  and  grows  the  finest 
Wheat  and  Beans  possible.  It  is  in  fact  a  natural 
warp,  several  feet  deep.  It  takes  a  strong  draught 
to  turn  it  over,  and  had  not  rain  come  last  week 
it  would  have  been  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
the  horses  and  implements  to  cultivate  it.  As  it 
is,  the  work  of  ploughing  the  seed  land  is  most 
difficult.  Though  so  stubborn  to  cut  in  a  half-dry 
condition,  this  soil,  although  in  lumps  as  big  as  a 
horse's  head,  breaks  down  after  being  dried  by  the 
sun  and  afterwards  wetted  by  rain,  and  becomes 
easily  pulverised.  The  trial  ground  is  about  2  miles 
beyond  the  borough  boundary,  on  the  Hessle  Road, 
and  is  upon  the  Priory  Farm,  near  Hessle,  in  the  occu- 
pation, of  Mr.  James  Dunn.  It  consists  of  seven 
closes,  comprising  109  acres,  one  field  of  Tares,  once 
ploughed,  one  of  seeds,  one  of  stubble,  once  ploughed, 
and  one  of  fallow.  A  map  of  the  ground  is  sup- 
plied by  the  secretary  along  with  other  official  infor- 
mation. 

The  implements  of  tillage— including  an  extra  prize 
— now  on  trial  have  been  arranged  in  34  classes,  com- 
prising 304  entries,  and  requiring  307  trials. 

The  week's  work  the  judges  have  entered  upon  is  no 

light  one,  as  the  following  particulars  of  the  several 

classes  and  abstract  of  the  entries  in  each  will  show  : — 

Section  I. — Ploughs. 

Sub-section  A. — Wheel  Ploughs. 

Class  1.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  2  cwt,,  11  entries. 

Class  2.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  i\  cwt.,  11  entries. 

Class  3.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  3  cwt.,  5  entries. 

Sub-section  B.  — Swing  Ploughs. 
Class  4.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  i\  cwt.,  10  entries. 
Sub-section  C. — Double-Furrow  Ploughs. 
Class  5.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  3$  cwt.,  9  entries. 
Class  6.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  5  cwt.,  8  entries. 

Sub-section  D.  — Multiple-Furrow  Plouehs. 
Class  7.  Ploughs  turning  three  or  more  furrows,  not  exceeding 
6  cwt.,  1  entry. 

Sub-section  E. — Subsoil  Ploughs. 
Class  8.  Subsoil  Ploughs,  3  entries. 

Class  9.  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  single-furrow  plough, 
5  entries. 

Class  10.  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  double-furrow  plough, 
5  entries. 

Sub-section  F. — One-Way  Ploughs. 
Class  ii.  Single-furrow  one-way  ploughs, 3  entries. 
Class  13.  Double-furrow  one-way  ploughs,  1  entry. 

Sub-section  G. — Double  Mouldboards  or  Riding  Ploughs. 
Class  13.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  -i\  cwt.,  6  entries. 

Sub-section  H. — Paring  Ploughs. 
Class  14.  Paring  ploughs,  3  entries. 

Sub-section  I. — Pulverisers. 
Class  15.  Ploughs   for  leaving    the    furrow    slice    pulverised, 
4  entries. 

Sub-section  K. — Miscellaneous. 
Class  16.  Ploughs  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going classes,  3  entries. 

88  ploughs  entered  in  the  section. 
Section  II. — Harrows. 
Class  17.  Light  harrows,  14  entries. 
Class  18.  Heavy  harrows,  13  entries. 
Class  19.  Chisel  harrows,  17  entries. 
Class  20.  Chain  harrows,  11  entries. 
Class  21.  Drag  harrows,  14  entries. 

Class  2  2.  Harrowi  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding 
classes,  7  entries. 

76  harrows  entered  in  the  section. 

Section  III. — Rollers  and  Clodcrushers. 
Class  23.   Light  rollers,  21  entries. 
Class  24.    Heavy  rollers,  14  entries. 
Class  25.  Clodcrushers,  17  entries. 

Class  26.  Rollers  or  clodcrushers  not  qualified  to  compete  in 
the  preceding  classes,  5  entries. 

57  entries  in  the  section  ;  i  entered  in  two  classes. 

Section  IV.—  Cultivators  and  Scarifiers. 

Class  27.  Cultivating  implements  for  light  land,  18  entries. 

Class  28.  Cultivating  implements  for  heavy  land,  13  entries. 

Class  29.   Broadshare,  7  entries. 

Class  30.    Implements  for  cultivating  or  scarifying  purposes 
not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  classes,  4  entries. 
40  entries  in  the  section  ;  2  entered  in  two  classes. 
Section  V.— Digging  Machines. 
Class  31.  Digging  machines,  1  entry. 

Section  VI.— Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers. 
Class  32.   Ploughs  for  raising  Potatos,  6  entries. 
Class  33.  Machines  or  diggers  for  raising  Potatos,  5  entries. 
n  entries  in  the  section. 

Special  Prize. 

Class  34.  Combined  stacking  machine,  31  entries. 
Judges  of  Implements. 

Section  1. — Ploughs  :  Sub-sections  A  and  B— John  Hiclcen, 
Dunchurch,  Rugby  ;  J.  D.  Ogilvie,  Mardon,  Cornhill,  North- 
umberland ;  T.  P.  Outhwaitc,  Goldborough  House,  Knares- 
borough.  Sub-sections  C  to  K — Major  Grantham,  West  Keal 
Hall,  Spilsby  ;  lohn  Hemsley,  Shelton,  Newark;  J.  W.  Kimber, 
Fifield  Wick,  Abingdon. 

Sections  a,  3,  and  4. — Harrows,  rollers,  end  clodcrushers, 
cultivators  and  scarifiers :— S.  Rowlandson,  Newton  Morrell, 
Darlington;  J.  Stephenson,  The  Beeches,  Bumham,  Barton-on- 
Humbcr ;  Edward  Wortley,  Ridlington,  Uppingham. 

Sections  5  and  6. — Digging  machines,  and  potato  ploughs  and 
diggers,  combined  stacking  machine,  and  miscellaneous  articles  : 
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—Henry  Cantrell,  Bayliss  Court,  Slough  ;  C.  G.  Roberts,  Shotter 
Mill,  Haslemere  ;  Matthew  Savidge,  The  Lodge  Farm,  Sarsden, 
Chipping  Norton. 

Reporter  : — J.  Algernon  Clarke,  Long  Sutton. 

On  Monday  the  first  duty  of  the  judges  was  to 
arrange  the  order  of  working  the  several  classes  of 
implements,  and  this,  with  the  marking  out  of  the 
several  plots,  occupied  several  hours.  In  section  3, 
rollers  and  clodcrushers  were  the  first  ready  to  start, 
and  they  were  fairly  at  work  before  12  o'clock.  The 
following  were  the  competitors  in  this  section: — 1, 
Barford&  Perkins,  Peterborough;  2,  Beverley  Waggon 
Company ;  3,  W.  Crosskill  &  Sons,  Beverley  ;  4,  5,  6, 
Barford  &  Perkins,  Peterborongh  ;  7,  8,  Beverley  Iron 
and  Waggon  Company  ;  9,  Corbett  &  Peele,  Shrews- 
bury ;  10,  n,  Cambridge  &  Parham,  Bristol;  12, 
Wm.  Croskill  &  Sons,  Beverley.  The  preliminary 
gallop,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  in  which  heavy  and  light 
clodcrushers  were  engaged,  was  sufficient  to  indicate 
that,  according  to  size  and  power,  they  were  generally 
efficient  in  operation. 

In  sub-section  A,  of  wheel-ploughs  not  exceeding 
2  cwt.,  the  judges  got  seven  pairs  to  work  at  I  o'clock, 
viz.  : — 1,  Mr.  Page,  Bedford  ;  2,  Mr.  Perkins,  Cow- 
bridge,  Boston,  Lincolnshire  ;  3,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Louth  ;  4,  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  Leicester  ;  5,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Snowden,  Doncaster ;  6,  Messrs.  W.  Ball  &  Sons, 
Rothwell,  Kettering ;  7,  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Peele, 
Shrewsbury,  Salop.  Neither  Ransome,  Howard, 
Hornsby,  or  Cook  appear  in  the  present  list  of 
exhibitors. 

The  judges  of  ploughs,  sub-section  C,  started  the 
following  double-furrow  ploughs  : — 1,  T.  W.  Murray 
&  Co.  (Pirie's  patent),  Banff;  2,  J.  P.  Fison,  Fever- 
sham  Works,  Cambridge  ;  3,  4,  William  Ball  &  Son, 
Kettering,  Northampton  ;  5,  John  L.  Baker  &  Co., 
Hargrave,  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire ;  6,  Corbett 
&  Peele,  Shrewsbury,  Salop.  No.  1  was  drawn  by 
two  oxen.  The  ground  was  hard,  and  the  work  too 
heavy  for  a  pair  of  oxen  or  of  horses. 

The  judges  of  straw  and  hay  elevators  did  little  more 
than  put  their  house  in  order  and  commence  proceed- 
ings to-day.  There  are  many  competitors  in  this 
important  class,  and  all  the  Cardiff  winners,  except 
Lewin,  shrink  from  again  facing  public  competition. 

On  Tuesday,  in  section  I  the  judges  began  by 
inspecting  the  work  of  the  ploughs  not  exceeding  2  cwt. , 
which  was  completed  last  evening.  As  the  land  was 
so  tenacious  in  character,  stylish  work  could  not  be 
done  by  any  of  the  competitors. 

The  medium  ploughs,  not  exceeding  2.\  cwt.,  com- 
pleted their  allotted  portions  by  noon.  Of  the 
II  entries,  seven  put  in  an  appearance,  viz.  : — -Ball, 
Cambridge  ;  Hunt,  Leicester  ;  Perkins,  Cowbridge, 
Boston ;  Corbett  &  Peele,  Shrewsbury  ;  Snowden, 
Doncaster ;  Hodgson,  Louth  ;  and  Page,  Bedford. 
The  work  at  7  inches  was  much  beyond  the  power  of  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  was  an  extraordinary  test  of  the 
implement  made  for  general-purpose  ploughing.  Most 
of  the  ploughs,  however,  got  into  the  soil,  and  managed 
to  break  it  up,  but  perfect  workmanship  could  not  be 
expected.  So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  this  strong 
natural  warp  land,  tenacious  when  half  dry,  but  working 
freely  after  weather,  we  do  not  doubt  this  ploughing 
was  as  good  as  could  be.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
twisted  and  broken  when  ploughed,  as  it  thereby  is 
more  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the  weather. 

It  took  four  powerful  waggon  horses  to  move  the 
ploughs  slowly  through  the  strong  soil,  the  sole  of  the 
furrow  sticking  to  the  plough  sole,  and  tearing  up  in 
lumps  arid  irregular  pieces.  No  land  could  pay  for 
such  an  amount  of  horse-power  as  was  required  to- 
day, and  on  such,  which  is  capable  of  growing  the 
finest  crops  of  Wheat  and  Beans,  steam  must  be  a  god- 
send as  a  motive-power.  The  competitors  were — 
Ball,  Hodgson,  and  Page,  the  former  in  our  opinion 
having  the  advantage.  Future  tests  may,  however, 
show  different  results.  The  dynamometer  will  tell  an 
extraordinary  tale  as  to  the  horse-power  used  to  work 
all  the  ploughs.  In  sub-section  C — double-furrow 
ploughs — the  trials  commenced  on  Monday  and  were 
completed  on  Tuesday.  The  following  is  a  revised 
list  of  competitors  : — No.  I,  Corbett;  2,  Murray;  3, 
Fison  ;  4,  Baker  ;  5,  Ball  ;  6,  Page ;  7,  Snowden  ; 
8,  Perkins ;  9,  Hodgson.  The  work  done  was  only 
moderate. 

To-morrow  selected  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
ploughs  will  be  tested  in  lighter  land.  Swing  ploughs 
in  the  strong  land  made  moderate  work  on  Tuesday. 
The  following  competed  : — Corbett,  Ball,  Fison, 
Snowden,  Robinson,  Hodgson,  and  Murray.  Ball, 
Murray,  and  Snowden  did  good  work.  The  whole  lot 
are  ordered  to  go  to  trial  in  the  light  land  on  Wednes- 
day. In  the  light  ploughs,  Hunt,  Ball,  and  Corbett 
have  been  selected  for  further  trial  on  the  Tare  land. 

The  j  udges  in  sections  3  and  4— clodcrushers, 
rollers,  narrows,  &c. — began  this  morning  with  heavy 
cultivators,  and  the  trials  lasted  the  chief  part  of  the 
day.  The  competitors  were  : — I,  Ashton,  Horncastle  ; 
2,  Clay,  Wakefield  ;  3,  Bentall,  Maldon  ;  4,  Hunt, 
Leicester  ;  5,  Coleman  &  Morton  ;  6,  Ball,  Cambridge; 
7,  Murray,  Banff;  and  8,  Corbett  &  Peele,  Shrews- 
bury. In  this  class  excellent  work  was  made,  and  no 
doubt  further  trials  will  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  as  to  the  winner.  At  present  an  outsider 
cannot  possibly  do  more  than  describe  them  all  as 
efficient   to  some  extent.     Drag  harrows  and  chisel 


harrows  came  under  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and 
subsequently  plain  rollers  were  tried.  In  the  clod- 
crushers, Crosskill's,  the  Beverley  Company,  and  Bar- 
ford  &  Co.,  were  marked  for  further  trial. 

The  judges  in  sections  5  and  6  commenced  with  the 
elevators  of  hay  and  straw,  and  did  not  complete  their 
work  on  Tuesday.  Out  of  an  entry  of  20,  14  came 
forward  for  trial.  They  were  each  tested  with  a  load 
of  hay,  one  of  straw,  and  one  of  sheaf  corn.  They 
were  all  tried  under  fixed  and  well-considered  con- 
ditions. Particulars  of  these  regulations  and  the  trials 
we  must  reserve  till  the  first  series  of  tests  is  gone 
through.  In  this  class  Wallis  and  Tasker  are  doing 
well.     The  trial  is  most  carefully  conducted. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  good  progress  had 
been  made,  and  the  results  will  be  arrived  at  in  time 
to  be  announced  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  has  not  been  great. 
We  shall  record  the  work  done  on  Wednesday  and  the 
following  days  in  our  next. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
Farm  Labour, — This  subject  was  discussed   before 
this  Club  in  a  paper  by  the   Rev.  R,  D.  Owen,  in 
which  strikes  were  strongly  condemned.      The   paper 
concluded  thus  : — 

To  the  agricultural  labourer  I  would  say,  Do  not 
forget  the  many  assistances  in  kind  and  in  kindness 
that  you  and  yours  have  for  so  long  and  so  regularly 
received  from  your  employer  and  his  family.  Do  not 
be  unmindful  that  often  in  the  winter  months  work  has 
been,  as  it  were,  made  for  you,  that  you  might  not  be 
without  your  wage.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
Higher  wages  in  mere  cash  payment  do  not  always 
represent  a  real  money  gain.  To  the  employers  I 
would  say,  Continue — nay,  increase,  if  you  may — your 
consideration  for  those  whose  labour  you  employ.  On 
this  principle  I  would  base  the  chief  point  of  this  paper. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  details  which  demand 
a  notice,  though  now  I  can  only  briefly  give  the  heads 
of  some.  As  far  as  may  be  possible,  let  there  be  for 
each  labourer  a  comfortable  cottage,  a  garden,  a  pig, 
and  a  cow.  I  believe  that  by  such  allotment  and 
provision  there  will  be  created  in  the  labourer  a 
personal  interest  in  that  farm  which  he  helps  to  culti- 
vate, that  his  sobriety  and  interest  will  be  increased, 
and,  consequently,  the  interests  of  the  employer 
enhanced.  I  would  strongly  urge,  let  there  be  no  more 
clearing  of  an  estate  of  cottages — no  more  compulsion 
of  a  3  or  4  miles'  journey  for  the  labourer  ere  his  day's 
work  begins  and  at  its  close.  And  I  would  ask  of  you, 
as  employers  of  farm  labour,  whether  the  general 
interests  would  not  be  furthered  by  the  very  young  men 
being  in  your  households  as  yearly  servants,  rather 
than  as  labourers  by  the  week.  Such  young  men  of 
the  present  day  may  be  untutored,  undisciplined,  some- 
what independent,  and  more  than  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance  in  your  establishment  ;  but  as  they  will  be 
benefited  by  your  kind,  though  strict,  watchfulness  and 
care,  shall  not  you  and  other  employers  be  afterwards 
benefited  by  the  better  quality  of  labour  which  such 
discipline  will  effect  ?  And  if  it  be  that  young  men  of 
the  period  are  untutored  and  untrained,  have  you  not 
a  remedy  in  your  hands  for  the  future  by  caring  that 
the  children  of  your  labourers  are  well  trained  lads  in 
well-conducted  schools?  Of  more  piece-work  in 
labour  and  of  payment  by  results,  I  presume  not  to 
speak.  The  one  strong  point  I  would  urge  on 
employers  and  employed  is — 

' '  Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you." 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  said  :  From  his  friend  Mr.  Owen 
they  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  strikes,  but  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been  rather  more 
measured  in  his  remarks  on  this  point  than  he  had 
been.  They  must  all  remember  that  strikes  were  the 
only  weapon  that  working  men  and  labourers  had  to 
use,  to  gain  for  themselves  their  legitimate  rights,  so  as 
to  be  paid  a  fair  amount  of  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
So  long  as  men  kept  within  the  due  bounds  of  the  law, 
they  were  justified  in  obtaining  the  best  price  they  could 
for  their  work,  which  was  their  only  marketable  com- 
modity. A  strike  with  regard  to  rural  affairs  was  a 
far  more  serious  thing  than  a  strike  in  manufacturing 
industry,  because  the  farmer  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances.  The  state  of  the 
season  is  so  important  upon  a  farm  that  he  might  say 
a  strike  was  an  interference  not  only  with  the  farmer's 
work,  but  also  with  God's  work  and  the  food  of  man. 
There  were  three  classes  particularly  concerned  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  namely,  the  landowner,  the 
tenant-farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labourer.  First,  as 
to  the  landlord.  He  should  endeavour  to  provide  for 
the  labourers  upon  a  farm  proper  cottage  accommoda- 
tion, and  see  that  they  were  comfortably  housed.  On* 
cause  of  the  neglect  of  this  necessary  accom- 
modation arose  from  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor- 
law,  which  in  various  districts  of  England  dis- 
couraged the  building  of  cottages ;  and,  although 
great  improvements  were  taking  place,  the  state  of 
things  was  still  very  deplorable.  The  providing  of 
necessary  cottage  accommodation  was  a  source  of  much 
anxiety,  trouble,  and  expense  to  many  landlords.     He 


had  his  own  views  upon  the  subject,  and  he  must  say 
in  his  opinion  the  difficulties  under  which  a  large  class 
of  landlords   had    to    labour  were   attributable  to  the 
present  system   of  the    land    laws.      Many  landowners 
had  not  the  want  of  will  but  the  want  of  means  where- 
with to  provide  cottage  accommodation  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the   labourers   upon  their  estates.     He   con- 
sidered that  in  some  cases  cottages  should  be  built  upon 
the  farms  rather  than  in  the  villages,  and,  although  he 
thought  that  as  a  rule  it  was  better  for  the  labourer  to 
be  directly  under  the   control  of  the  landowner  than 
under  the  farmer,  yet  it    might   be  desirable   for  the 
farmer  to  have  cottages  for  his  horsemen,  shepherds, 
and  others.     Where  a  certain  number  of  cottages  were 
erected  upon  a  farm,  the  tenant  should  be  responsible 
for  the  rent,  and  should  be  bound  to  let  the  cottages  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  amount.     At  this  day  between 
the  farmer  and  his  men  there  was  a  much  wider  gulf 
than  there  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, who  cultivated  a  more  friendly  spirit  and  more 
intimate  relations  and  acquaintance  than  was  now  the 
case,  a   better  understanding  between   the   one   from 
whom  the  work  was  required  and  the  one  who  paid  for 
its  performance.      Labourers  now  said  that  the  farmers 
had  become  a  more  luxurious  class,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance between  them  had  increased  in  proportion.     He 
did  not  think  that  this  was   altogether  true.     It  was 
certain  that  every  class  in  society  had  of  late  years  culti- 
vated more   luxurious   and   different  habits  of  living. 
The  farmer  was   not   now  nearly  so  intimate  with  his 
servants    and    labourers  "as    he   was    in    the  genera- 
tions  past,    and   the   labourer,   too,    had    risen    con- 
siderably in  the  social  scale.      During  a  recent  visit  to 
Lincolnshire,  he   had  visited  the  cottages   of  several 
agricultural  labourers,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  in 
their  dwellings  signs  of  comfort  and  even  of  refinement, 
for  there  were  not  only  many  little  articles  of  orna- 
ment, but  also  pictures  of  a  superior  class  hung  on  the 
walls,  very  superior  to  those  which  were  to  be  found 
20  or  30  years  ago.    He  trusted  that  no  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion would    be    manifested    towards   the   agricultural 
labourer  during  the  winter,  for,  be  it  remembered,  his 
was  the  last  class  to  strike  for  higher  wages.     Let  it 
not  be  said  that  as  butchers'  meat  was  dearer,  and  that 
as  coals  had  considerably  risen  in  price,  the  labourer 
must  justly  suffer,  when  the  pinching  days  of  winter 
come,  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  in  the  summer  in 
seeking  for  higher  wages.     It  would  be,  in  his  judg- 
ment, exceedingly  unwise  for  the  farmers  thus  to  treat 
their   labourers.     He   would   suggest   whether  yearly 
engagements  might  not  be  capable  of  conferring  advan- 
tages on  farmers  and   on  labourers,    as   these   would 
enable  them  to  compel  their  servants  to  work  for  them 
for  12  months,  and  not  subject  them  to  having  demands 
made   upon   them   for   increased  wages   at   particular 
times  of  the  year,  while  the  labourer  would  have  the 
certainty   of  work   throughout   the  year.      The   best 
farmed  lands  in  Northumberland  were  managed  under 
this   system.     In   the   North   it  was  customary  for  a 
farmer  to  allow  each  of  his  labourers  to  run  a  cow 
upon    his    farm,    and    sometimes    a     shepherd     was 
allowed   to   keep   one   or   two   ewes    along   with   his 
master's     flock.        This     was     constantly     done     in 
Northumberland,    Roxburghshire,    and    other    coun- 
ties in  Scotland,  and  it  was  a  system  which  brought 
the     servant     into    more     intimate     fellowship    wth 
his  master,  and  made  him  feel  a  greater  interest  in 
the  management  of  the  farm.     Let  the  farmers  encou- 
rage their  servants  in  this  way,  and  it  would  tend  to 
their  own  advantage.    In  the  next  place,  he  considered 
that  every  labourer  should  have  his  pig  for  the  winter. 
Great  fears  were  entertained  on  the  labour  question, 
but   there   was   no   necessity  for   alarm,    as   it  was  a 
question  which  would  ultimately  settle  itself.     Farm 
labourers  would  go  to  the  manufacturing  towns,  Leeds, 
Bradford,    and   elsewhere,  where   they  could  procure 
higher  wages,  23^.  or  24J.   per  week,   but  then  house 
rent  was  dearer,  other  things  cost  more  money,  there 
were   no   gardens  for   them,    and   they   were   not   so 
assisted  in  towns  as  they  were  in  villages.   Let  farmers, 
then,    give   every  reasonable   encouragement  to   their 
servants  to  remain  with  them,  rather  than  give  them 
any  cause  to  depart  for  the  manufacturing  districts.   He 
believed,  fairly  and  honestly,  that  the  Yorkshire  farmers 
were  inclined  to  do  so.     He  should  like  to  see  more 
yearly  engagements  of  servants,   who  should  be  well 
housed  and  comfortable,  have  a  pigsty,  and  when  pos- 
sible a  cow  at  grass  in  addition.     This  was  the  case 
very  frequently  on  the  farms  of  Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell, 
Bart.,  the  newly-elected  President  of  the  Society.     As 
far  as  task-work  and   piece-work   were   concerned,  it 
was  a  system  that  required  the  farmers  to  be  fully  con- 
versant  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and   its  labour 
value.      He  was  satisfied  that  the  plan  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  it  tended  to  increase  the  labourer's  pride  and 
estimate  of  himself,  and  gave  him  a   better  knowledge 
of  what  he  was  capable  of  doing.   The  labour  question, 
he  believed,  would   come  to  a  right   settlement  at  the 
last,  and  let  them  do  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  that 
settlement. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  Vice-Chairman,  thought  that  the 
great  interest  taken  by  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
education  question  was  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
sympathised  with  the  labourers,  as  new  schools  were 
built  for  their  children  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  He 
thought  also  that  there  was  a  desire,  both  on  the  part 
of  landowners  as  well  as  the  occupiers,  that  the 
labourers   should   be   furnished   with    proper    cottage 
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accommodation.  He  approved  of  having  cottages  for 
agricultural  labourers  provided  direct  from  the  land- 
lord ;  but  as  to  yearly  engagements  he  thought  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  were  almost  impracticable.  He  was  in 
favour  of  piece-work,  as  the  labourer  was  then  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  performed.  This 
sy>tem  was  prohibited  by  trades  unions,  they  enforcing 
uniformity  of  wages ;  but  he  had  always  found  that 
men  earned  more  by  piece-work,  and  they  liked  it 
better.  The  present  generation  of  farmers  did  not  work 
so  much  physically  and  mix  with  their  men  as  forjmerly, 
but  they  had  more  head-work,  and  they  had  to  study 
the  best  modes  of  cultivation.  He  considered  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  farmers  to  join  a  little  more  with 
the  labourers  at  their  social  gatherings  and  on  other 
social  occasions,  as  it  would  be  productive  of  good.  As 
a  rule  men  under  30  were  not  skilled  labourers,  a  man 
from  40  to  60  being  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  better 
than  a  labourer  of  30. 


TUNBRIDGE   WELLS. 
The  Labour  Question.— Mr.  Wilmot  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  referred  to  three  heads  : — 
I,  Libour  v.  Capital ;  2,  The  Agricultural  Labourer  j 
3,  Our  Duty. 

1.  Labour  v.  Capital, — Every  man  ought  to  do  the 
biit  he  can  do  for  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him. 
Wi  will  say  a  man  with  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
enters  into  some  business — say  farming  if  you  like  — 
where  he  would  have  to  employ  labour  to  carry  on 
such  business.  This  rnin  is  a  true  patriot,  for  he  can- 
n)t  improve  his  position  without  helping  others. 
Bat  what  other  thoughts  must  now  present  themselves 
to  the  nun  of  capital  before  entering  into  business  ? 
There  are  men  going  about  the  country  teaching  those 
w'.iom  he  would  have  to  employ,  that  his  interest  and 
the  interest  of  his  labourers  are  not  the  same — that  if 
he  embark  his  capital  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  an 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  be  called  "a  bloodsucker." 
II  by  chance  he  should  drive  a  horse,  or  live  in  a  decent 
hiuse,  or  wear  a  ring,  or  his  wife  a  brooch,  he  will  be 
told  that  it  is  money  screwed  out  of  his  workmen,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  them.  Will  not  this  make 
the  man  of  capital  consider  well  ?  He  will  see  that 
those  with  whom  he  would  like  to  be  on  good  terms 
"iay  at  any  moment  turn  round  upon  him  and  ruin 
him  Will  not  miny  of  the  timid,  ay,  and  some  of 
ihe  brave,  too,  say  "  Ra'her  than  be  in  such  an 
unmanly  position,  I  will  live  in  love  and  charity  with 
my  neighbours  upon  the  interest  of  my  money,"  for 
"  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  therewith,  than 
a  house  full  of  riches  with  strife."  What,  then,  ought 
the  labourer  to  do  ?  Why,  instead  of  making  capital 
his  enemy,  he  ought  to  make  it  his  friend  !  Capital 
depends  upon  labour,  and  labour  upon  capital — their 
interests  are  as  one.  What  could  we  think  of  a  man 
keep'ng  a  shop,  abusing  all  his  customers,  and  still 
expecting  their  support  ?  We  should  say  he  never  can 
expect  to  succeed.  Labourers  of  course  sell  their 
laboir,  bit  how  can  they  expect  so  much  demand  for 
it  if  they  abuse  those  who  employ  them  ?  Capital  and 
labour  must  go  hand  in  hind  together,  and  between 
them  they  will  make  England  great. 

2.  Now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  namely, 
the  agricultural  labourer.  I  believe  agricultural 
labourers  were  never  paid  so  well  before,  and 
although  I  do  not  wish  to  say  they  get  more  money 
than  they  ought  to  have,  still  I  believe  they  are  paid 
more  in  proportion  to  the  profits  obtained  by  their 
labour  than  any  other  workmen  to  be  found.  They 
justly  complain  that  meat  is  dear,  but  what  is  the 
reason  ?  Why  there  are  nearly  as  many  again  get  meat 
for  their  dinners  every  day  as  there  were  20  years 
ago.  I  know  farm  labourers,  who  with  a  little  help 
from  wives,  earn  ^60  a  year,  pay  about  £4  10s.  a.  year 
rent,  have  a  good  cottage,  pay  2d.  a  week  for  the 
children's  schooling,  and  are  not  obliged  to  wear  fine 
clothes,  although  they  very  often  do.  Twenty-four 
shillings  is  good  pay  for  a  London  warehouseman,  and 
if  you  ask  them  you  will  find  their  position  is  very 
much  worse  than  agricultural  labourers.  What  a  pity, 
then,  that  some  of  our  great  men,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
for  political  motives,  should  come  down  from  London 
to  sow  discontent  among  our  labourers  !  Should  not 
they  stay  at  home  and  improve  the  condition  of  their 
own  people  ?  Within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  I  could 
show  them  more  men  under-paid  and  ill-fed  than  they 
could  me  within  the  sound  of  any  village  church  bells 
in  Kent ;  and  at  the  same  time  within  the  sound  of  the 
same  bells  I  could  show  them  more  men  who,  with  less 
capital,  have  made  much  largerfortunes  than  they  can  find 
farmers  in  Kent  that  have  made  anything  like  a  fortune. 
In  my  short  life  I  can  remember  when  the  working 
classes  considered  pork  a  luxury,  but  now  ask  any 
butcher  you  like,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  although  he 
can  always  sell  the  prime  joints,  he  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  selling  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
pickling  parts.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  blame  the 
working  man  for  this  altered  state  of  things.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  employers  of  labour  live  in  a 
very  different  style  to  what  they  did  ;  but  now  they  are 
men  of  capital.  What  I  wish,  however,  to  convey  to 
your  minds  is  this.  If  we  are  to  raise  labourers  up  to 
what  even  are  their  daily  requirements,  instead  of  to 
the  sum  that  fair  profit  will  allow,  capitalists  will  not 
have  any  money  to  pay  with.     No  man,  whether  rich 


or  poor,  can  succeed  unless  he  makes  his  daily  require* 
ments  agree  with  his  income.  If  ever  he  tries  to  live 
up  to  his  wishes,  the  end  will  be  sorrow  and  misery. 

3.  Under  this  head  I  propose  to  put  before  you 
what  under  present  circumstances  I  believe  to  be  our 
duty,  not  only  to  ourselves  and  families,  but  to  those  in 
our  employ.  Let  us  treat  them  as  men,  and  tell  them 
plainly  what  we  mean  to  do,  and  settle  the  question 
once  for  all.  If  we  do  not  we  shall  repent.  Let  us, 
while  we  are  treating  them  as  men,  act  as  men  to  each 
other,  for  I  consider  that  a  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  men  calls  for  a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  and  firmness  now  will  prevent  endless 
bother  hereafter.  I  should  be  sorry  to  advise  harsh  or 
unkind  treatment  towards  those  who  have  been  led  by 
misguided  men  to  despise  those  who  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  their  friends.  Surely  we  are  not  to  remain 
idle,  and  see  our  money  taken  from  us.  Why  should 
we  not  have  our  meeting  and  our  plans  arranged  ?  and 
if  Farmers'  Clubs  are  ever  to  be  of  any  use  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  come  to  the  front.  I  would  have  a 
meeting  in  every  parish — branches  of  the  Farmers' 
Club.  I  can  give  you  a  precedent  by  reading  to  you 
the  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Watton,  Norfolk.  It 
is  as  follows  :— "  Agricultural  Labour. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  increased  wages  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  a 
meeting  of  employers  was  held  on  Thursday  at  Watton, 
Norfolk,  to  decide  upon  a  definite  line  of  action  in 
the  matter.  Lord  Walsingham  presided.  The 
noble  lord  denied  that  the  labourers  received 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  organisations 
which  they  had  formed.  He  also  objected  to  the 
system  of  compulsion  by  which  labourers  sought  to 
enforce  advance  in  their  wages.  He  foresaw  endless 
mischief  if  farmers  yielded  to  such  a  system.  The 
meeting,  endorsing  his  lordship's  views,  pledged  itself 
not  to  accede  to  any  demand  for  higher  wages  made  by 
labourers  who  were  members  of  the  Labourers'  Union, 
while  at  the  same  time  those  present  were  not  un- 
willing to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  any  request 
made  in  a  proper  manner  whenever  circumstances  might 
be  found  to  justify  it.  It  was  also  resolved  to  form  a 
Wayland  Farmers'  Defensive  Association.  Mr. 
Wyrley  Birch  stated  that  the  object  of  the  association 
would  be  to  protect  farmers,  and  not  to  crush 
labourers."  Now,  this  is  quite  my  opinion — not  to 
crush  labourers.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  has  a  greater 
desire  to  be  the  poor  man's  real  friend  than  I  have,  and 
I  think  those  who  know  me  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact,  because  actions  speak  louder  than  words  ;  and 
although  as  an  employer  I  am  anxious  to  protect 
myself,  I  feel  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  enter  a  public  protest  against  those  men  who  are 
trying  to  sow  discontent  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  To  the  labourer  I 
say,  Make  the  employer  your  friend — he  it  is  that  can 
do  you  good.  To  the  employer  I  say,  Make  the 
labourer  your  friend — he  it  is  that  can  do  you  good. 
Remember,  you  are  each  a  useful  part  of  a  great  nation, 
and  if  you  both  work  on  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony whatever  results  in  the  good  of  one  will  be  sure 
to  result  in  the  good  of  the  other.  Both  of  you  learn 
to  despise  false  friends,  and  then,  like  the  Oak  and  the 
Ivy,  the  greater  the  ruin  the  tighter  you  will  cling. 

Colonel  Ramsden  said  he  had  heard  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Labourers'  Union  a  man  say,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Penshurst,  at  Fordcombe,  that 
he  began  as  a  boy  at  yi.  a  day,  then  4.0?,,  and  then 
went  on  to  6d.  a  day,  and  at  last  his  wages  had  risen 
to  12s.  per  week  as  an  able-bodied  man  in  the  county 
of  Warwick ;  that  the  labourers  were  badly  paid  ; 
that  the  cottages  were  not  fit  for  pigs  to  live  in,  and 
various  things  of  that  kind.  He  (Colonel  Ramsden) 
then  got  up  and  spoke  as  far  as  his  ability  would 
allow,  and  told  the  delegate  that  he  defied  any  man  in 
that  room  (and  there  were  lots  of  labourers  from  the 
parishes  of  Ashurst  and  Penshurst) — he  defied  any 
man,  if  he  was  a  good  labourer,  to  deny  if  he  looked 
back  upon  the  past  12  months  that  he  might  have 
earned  on  an  average  iSj-.  per  week,  in  addition  to 
what  his  wife  and  children  could  earn  during  hop- 
ping. Not  a  single  man  denied  that  assertion  of  his. 
Then  he  went  on  to  the  question  of  cottages.  He 
turned  to  the  delegate  from  London,  who  had  stated 
that  their  cottages  were  not  fit  for  pigs  to  live  in,  and 
said,  "  I  tell  you,  and  I  defy  any  man  in  the  room 
to  contradict  my  assertion,  that  we  have  as  a  general 
rule  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  cottages  with 
two  good  rooms  downstairs,  and  three  rooms  upstairs, 
and  I  consider  that  is  enough  for  labourers'  cottages." 
Then  this  delegate,  who  had  roared  a  long  time  before, 
said  he  did  not  deny  that  the  labourers  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  well  paid  ;  he  did  not  deny  that  they 
had  very  good  cottages  with  gardens  and  that  sort  of 
thing  for  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  week,  but  he  had  come  as  a 
delegate  from  a  National  Union,  asking  the  labourers 
there  to  join  that  union  and  so  help  to  pay  the  labourers 
who  were  out  on  strike  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  other  places.  The  only  thing  he 
(Colonel  Ramsden)  could  do  was  to  turn  round  to  the 
labourers  present  and  point  out  to  them  that  what  they 
were  asked  to  do  was  to  contribute  their  2d.,  $d.t  or 
6d.  per  week,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  support  the 
labourers  on  strike  in  other  counties,  and  to  tell  them 
that  if  they  agreed  to  do  that,  and  if  they  came  to  the 


board  of  guardians  seeking  relief  he  knew  what  the 
answer  would  be — that  they  would  have  the  union- 
house  offered  to  them,  but  not  any  outdoor  relief.  But 
there  was  one  thing  he  should  like  to  point  out  to 
farmers  and  employers  of  labour.  He  was  not  sure  that 
this  strike  had  not  done  a  little  bit  of  good.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  some  of  them  had  been  paying  rather  low 
wages,  and  he  knew  that  after  the  meeting  he  had  just 
alluded  to  wages  were  raised  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
he  thought  that  possibly,  leaving  every  man  to  decide 
for  himself,  there  might  be  a  rise  in  wages  as  the  result. 
He  would  put  it  to  them,  as  employers  of  labour, 
whether  in  one  thing  they  might  not  cause  a  change 
to  be  made  which  would,  he  felt  assured,  make  it  more 
and  more  easy  for  them.  He  believed  throughout  this 
neighbourhood  in  general  the  farmers  did  not  pay  their 
men  for  wet  days.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  farmer 
paid  his  men  wet  days  as  well  as  fine,  those  men  would 
never  grumble  giving  an  extra  hour  in  harvest  time. 
At  any  rate,  that  was  his  experience.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  speak  most  unexpectedly,  but  he 
thought  he  had  given  utterance  to  what  were  his  ideas 
upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Batc heller  (Pembury)  said  he  was  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Ramsden  for  the  remarks  he  had  made, 
but  he  (Mr.  Batcheller)  would  rather  say,  Let  the  best 
man  be  best  paid.  He  contended  that  if  a  man  earned 
22s.  or  2$s.  per  week  he  ought  to  have  it.  Let  them 
pay  him,  and  pay  him  well.  There  was  many  a  man 
on  a  farm  worth  as  much  as  two  others.  Supposing 
he  had  a  good  man  on  his  farm  (and  he  thanked  God 
he  had  ever  so  many),  let  them  have  money's  worth  if 
they  earned  it,  and  more  too.  That  was  his  principle. 
If  a  man  was  no  good,  use  him  only  when  wanted, 
and  when  not  wanted  turn  him  away  ;  but  once  have  a 
good  man,  stick  to  him  and  pay  him  well  He 
differed  from  Mr.  Ramsden  about  paying  a  man  12s.  or 
14s.  per  week,  wet  or  dry.  He  said,  if  the  sun  shone, 
pay  these  men  overtime,  more  in  proportion  than  they 
did  in  the  day.  If  a  man  obliged  him  by  working  an 
hour  or  two  after  5  o'clock,  he  took  it  that  the  man  was 
doing  him  a  great  service,  and  he  considered  he  ought 
to  pay  that  man  extra  for  that  time  over  and  above  the 
common  day's  pay.  As  to  paying  for  wet  days,  he 
thought  it  one  of  the  worst  things  a  farmer  could  do. 
Another  thing  Mr.  Ramsden  said  was,  that  the 
labourers  in  this  district  were  well  housed.  He  (Mr. 
Batcheller)  believed  it,  but  he  also  said,  let  the  men  pay 
a  fair  rent  for  the  cottages.  In  his  village  (Pembury) 
2s.  6d.  a  day  was  the  common  rate  of  wages,  but  he 
paid  some  of  his  men  $s.t  and  he  should  be  only  pleased 
if  they  were  all  3J.  men.  With  regard  to  the  Labourers' 
Union,  his  opinion  was  that  the  men  should  be  allowed 
to  join  it  if  they  liked.  He  did  not  care  a  penny 
whethey  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  union.  If  he 
wanted  them  he  paid  them. 

Mr.  Roper  (Frant)  said  he  felt  sure  that  the  farm 
labourer  who  worked  on  a  Hop  farm  really  earned 
more  than  the  great  bulk  of  his  brethren,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  was  one  reason  why  the  agitators  came 
among  them  to  get  their  pence  for  ill-paid  labourers. 
He  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilmot  for  introducing 
the  subject,  and  thought  that  the  discussion  should  have 
some  practical  shape.  He  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
off-hand  what  course  they  should  adopt,  but  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  mutual  understanding  that  if 
a  labourer  refused  fair  terms  from  one  employer  he 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  next  and  get  taken  on 
there.  He  thought  some  understanding  in  the  way  of 
mutual  protection  should  be  arrived  at.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  propose  an  Agricultural  Defence  Asso- 
ciation, but  he  hoped  they  would  take  up  each  other's 
cause  if  difficulties  arose  with  their  labourers,  and 
support  each  other. 

Mr.  T°HN  Noakes  (Lamberhurst)  said  :  In  his  own 
case,  he  paid  by  the  piece.  Men  on  his  farm  scarcely 
knew  what  day-work  was.  In  the  winter  time  there 
was  wood-cutting,  hop-digging,  and  pole-digging,  as 
the  season  came  round,  all  being  done  by  the  piece, 
and  not  day-work.  A  man  might  well  afford  to  stop  a 
day  under  this  system,  for  he  had  sometimes  paid  24s. 
and  24c  6d.  after  only  four  days'  work.  He  could  not 
altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Batcheller,  for  although  he 
quite  thought  that  men  should  be  paid  according  to 
their  deserts,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it 
out,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  pay  by  the 
piece.  When  Mr.  Batcheller  said  he  did  not  much 
mind  whether  his  labourers  belonged  to  the  union  or 
not,  he  (Mr.  Noakes)  did  not  agree  with  him.  He 
thought  they  all  ought  to  utter  a  strong  protest  against 
the  union.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  severe  or  hard 
upon  the  men,  but  for  the  morality  of  the  men  them- 
selves, and  for  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  try  and  crush  it  in  every  possible  way 
they  could.  He  had  given  every  man  and  boy  belong- 
ing to  the  union  notice  to  leave,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  he  could  not  very  well  spare  them  ;  and  now  he 
was  thankful  to  say  he  had  not  a  union  man  in  his 
emplov,  and  he  believed  every  man  among  them  who 
had  not  joined  the  union  was  thankful  for  the  course 
he  had  taken.  Many  other  employers  had  done  the 
same  thing— had  boldly  told  them  what  it  was  for. 
What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  crush,  not  the  labourer, 
but  those  ranting  demagogues  who  spouted  such  non. 
sense  as  they  did.  He  hoped  that  farmers  would  work 
unitedly  in  the  matter.  He  had  received  the  thanks  of 
his  men  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  he  believed 
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every  employer  taking  a  similar  step  would  meet  with 
the  same  result. 

Mr.  Furber  (Tunbridge  Wells)  then  moved  the 
following  resolution: — "That  a  Union  Club  of  the 
agriculturists  of  Kent  and  Sussex  be  formed  to  meet 
the  Labourers'  Union,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Farmers'  Club,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  branch  societies 
under  a  leading  man  in  the  various  parishes  of  the 
district." 

Colonel  Ramsden  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  nem.  con. 


The  International  Exhibitions'  Guide  for  1873. 
Third  of  the  series.  J.  Lane  &  Co.,  9,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  reappearance  of  this  annual 
volume.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  special  features 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1S73  are  very  well  written,  and 
any  one  who,  when  the  series,  amongst  which  the 
whole  scope  of  manufacturing  industry  is  distributed, 
shall  have  been  completed,  may  see  the  whole  ten 
volumes  on  his  book  shelves  will  be  able  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  having  in  his  possession  a  very  graphic, 
substantial,  and  complete  picture  of  English  and  foreign 
industrial  prowess  and  success.  The  chapters  relating 
to  silk,  iron,  fuel,  carriages,  food  and  its  adulterations, 
which  are  among  the  special  objects  of  this  year's  ex- 
hibition, well  deserve  perusal,  and  are  full  of  substantial 
history  and  description. 

We  may  make  this  mention  of  a  very  useful  volume 
the  occasion  of  a  notice,  which  we  ought  to  have  given 
before,  of  the  appearance,  in  one  of  the  western 
galleries,  of  models  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  air-drying  apparatus 
for  grass,  corn  in  sheaf,  and  grain,  with  which  our 
readers  are  already  well  acquainted.  A  model  loco- 
motive engine  in  motion  works  the  fans,  by  which  its 
waste  heat  is  turned  to  useful  account  —passing  through 
a  long  inclined  tube,  which  revolves,  causing  the 
damp  grain  to  traverse  its  length,  thus  getting  dried 
before  its  exit  at  the  lower  end — passing  also  up 
160  upright  pierced  tubes,  equidistantly  arranged 
upon  a  suitable  floor,  on  each  of  which  a  damp 
sheaf  of  corn  being  placed  is  speedily  dried- 
driven  also  in  a  current  over  a  floor  on  which  green 
grass  may  be  lying,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
grass  may  be  dandled  by  machinery  until  it  is  dried 
into  hay. 

We  commend  Messrs.  Lane's  International  ExhibU 
tionf  Guide — the  third  of  the  series — to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Twenty  Years'  Farming  in  Ireland.— [Mr. 
Trye's  experience  of  20  years'  farming  in  Ireland  was 
lately  given  before  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club.  We  give 
extracts  from  it  here  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form]  : 
— I  first  came  to  Ireland  in  1S51  as  a  visitor,  but  as  I 
only  spent  a  short  time  in  the  country,  and  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  year  1856, 
when  I  came  to  reside.  As  a  beginning,  I  took  a 
small  house  with  26  Irish  acres  of  land  between  Ath- 
lone  and  Ballymore,  belonging  to  a  family  with  whom 
I  have  kept  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  ever  since. 
I  lived  there  two  years,  but  whilst  there,  and  since,  on 
the  same  estate,  I  have  seen  the  best  carried-out 
improvements  relating  to  land  that  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  Nearly  everything  has  been  done  under  the 
Board  of  Works,  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  Adjoining  the 
land  I  occupied  was  some  boggy  lowland,  full  of  cut- 
away turf  banks,  dangerous  for  man  or  beast  to  walk 
over,  but  a  favourite  resort  of  snipe  and  wild  geese. 
I  went  over  the  same  lands  about  two  years  ago,  and 
found  them  converted  into  fine  pastures,  increased  in 
value  from  2s.  6d.  an  acre  to  at  least  30j".  On  the 
other  side  the  boundary  river  the  land,  belonging  to 
another  proprietor,  is  still  in  its  unreclaimed  state. 
When  most  of  these  improvements  were  effected  good 
labourers  could  be  got  for  10^.  per  day  in  winter  and  is. 
in  summer,  without  any  extras,  and  such  was  the  rate  of 
wages  about  Athlone  until  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
At  that  time  much  more  money  was  to  be  made  by 
farming  than  now.  The  fine  Oats  I  sold  in  October, 
1 85  7,  I  got  1 2s.  6d.  per  barrel  for,  and  I  don't  think  they 
were  any  higher  last  October  ;  for  Swede  Turnips  £1 
per  ton.  In  i858alarge  landed  proprietor  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  offered  me  a  farm  of  100  Irish  acres 
with  a  moderate-sized  dwelling-house  on  it,  near  the 
Shannon,  which  I  took  on  a  short  lease.  There  was 
some  nice  grazing  land  on  it,  but  what  was  broke  was 
utterly  run  out,  growing  nothing  but  Scutch-grass, 
Coltsfoot,  and  Thistles.  The  most  improving  farmer 
on  the  townland  told  me  that  the  best  land  about  would 
not  grow  more  than  12  barrels  of  Oats  to  the  Irish 
acre.  Before  I  had  been  there  three  years  I  grew  on 
what  had  been  the  most  impoverished  land  25  barrels 
of  Oats  and  22  of  Barley  to  the  Irish  acre.  I  went  to 
great  expense  in  tillage,  clearing  the  land  of  surface 
rocks,  scrubs,  and  other  impediments.  I  laid  out  a 
great  deal  of  money  there.  An  adjoining  farm  of  135 
Irish  acres,  with  an  excellent  dwelling-house  on  it, 
belonging  to  the  same  landlord,  became  vacant  in  the 
Spring  of  1862,  and  then  I  took  out  a  lease  for  31  years 


of  the  farm  I  was  already  in  possession  of,  and  the  new 
one  at  28j.  per  Irish  acre.  I  also  took  to  a  lease  of 
another  adjoining  farm  of  65  acres.  I  had  good  home- 
steads on  all  three  farms.  My  landlord  bound  himself 
to  drain  certain  lands  and  repair  certain  buildings.  I 
was  to  execute  the  works  and  was  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay.  During  the  next  four  years  I  worked 
hard  at  sinking  rivers,  draining,  clearing  rocks,  level- 
ling old  fences,  building  bridges,  and  other  permanent 
improvements.  I  used  to  employ  from  30  to  50  men, 
women,  and  boys.  When  I  sent  in  the  accounts, 
the  landlord  grumbled  very  much  at  the  outlay 
— though  he  was  only  paying  for  the  draining — 
all  other  land  improvement  I  did  at  my  own  cost.  The 
draining  cost  £6  per  Irish  acre,  irrespective  of  rivers. 
The  subsoil  was  either  blue  clay,  full  of  rocks  or 
manuring  gravel,  and  in  consequence  the  drains  were 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  sink.  The  minor  drains 
were  4  feet  deep,  made  of  stones  and  tiles,  and  40  feet 
apart.  My  landlord  had  done  some  easy  draining  in 
County  Gal  way,  and  he  considered  no  draining  could 
pay  costing  more  than  £3  to  £4  per  Irish  acre.  I 
brought  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  drain- 
ing, who  pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  done  for  less 
money.  My  landlord,  however,  was  not  satisfied, 
though  he  allowed  that  everything  I  did  was  well 
done.  The  farm  was  very  unhealthy  for  stock,  and 
every  year  I  had  met  with  heavy  losses  from  every 
kind  of  disease  amongst  sheep  and  cattle — attributable, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  want  of  drainage.  I  then  pro- 
posed to  my  landlord  that  he  should  join  me  in  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I  would 
pay  the  percentage.  This  he  refused,  and  wanted  to 
stop  the  drainage  altogether.  I  was  so  disgusted  that 
I  gave  notice  of  surrender,  having  a  clause  in  my  lease 
enabling  me  to  do  so.  All  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  took  my  part,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  landlord  upon  no  account  to  let  a  tenant  go 
who  was  doing  so  much  good  in  the  country  ;  but  no,  he 
was  himself  an  extensive  grazier,  and  could  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  large  outlay  in  labour  and  tillage 
ever  being  remunerative.  During  my  tenancy  I  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  district.  Many  of  the 
small  tenants,  when  I  first  settled  there,  were  behind- 
hand with  their  rents,  but  by  the  constant  employment 
I  gave  to  their  families,  they  soon  recovered  them- 
selves, and  when  I  left  I  believe  all  their  rents  were 
paid  up.  Since  then  most  of  the  young  people  and 
some  old  ones  have  gone  to  America,  as  there  was  no 
work  for  them  at  home. 

To  show  the  profit  a  farmer  could  make  on  stock  10 
years  ago — and  which  times  appear  to  be  gone  by — in 
April  and  May,  1S63,  I  bought  25  small  2-year-old 
heifers,  at  5  gs.  a-piece,  and  in  May,  1864,  sold  them 
at  £13  5-r.  a-piece.  The  only  extra  feeding  they  got 
besides  grass  were  a  few  Turnips  thrown  out  on  the 
land  and  a  little  hay  during  March,  at  a  cost  of  about 
ioj.  per  head.  The  same  year  I  got  2s.  yi.  per  lb.  for 
wool.  I  had  one  field  of  1 1  acres  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  farm.  It  had  been  two  or  three  small 
holdings,  and  was  covered  with  rocks  and  scrubs,  here 
and  there  cultivated  in  patches,  but  overgrown  with 
Scutch  and  Coltsfoot.  The  first  year  I  held  it,  it  only 
fed  five  or  six  small  heifers  during  the  summer,  and 
they  got  into  no  condition.  It  was  dear  at  iar.  per 
acre.  The  land  was  very  undulating,  some  parts  of  the 
field  hilly  and  others  a  morass.  I  laid  out  on  this 
field  about  £70  in  clearing  rocks,  scrubs,  &c. ,  in 
addition  to  the  money  expended  on  draining.  The 
last  year  I  had  a  crop  of  Rape  in  it  which  I  fed  off  with 
sheep.  When  I  was  giving  up,  the  landlord  was 
offered  for  this  field  by  itself  45.C  per  acre  by  several 
solvent  tenants.  Two  years  after  the  only  trial  of  mow- 
ing machines  which  has  ever  been  held  about  Athlone 
was  held  in  that  field.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  was  told 
that  the  meadow  was  so  heavy  and  lodged  that  none  of 
the  machines  could  cut  it.  If  I  had  been  encouraged 
to  remain  there,  in  all  probability  by  this  time  (it  is 
only  six  years  since  I  left)  I  should  have  had  the  entire 
farm  drained  and  reclaimed,  and  the  population  would 
not  have  diminished.  As  it  is  the  lands  are  now  in  a 
worse  state  than  when  I  left,  and  two  of  the  farms  have 
already  changed  hands  twice.  My  immediate  successor 
in  the  principal  division  of  the  farm,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  mine,  was  foully  murdered  four 
years  ago.  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time, 
and  was  on  the  inquest.  It  was  a  very  sad  and  terrible 
affair.  His  poor  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  made  a 
most  comfortable  home  there,  left  the  place  the  day 
after  the  funeral,  and  never  returned.  The  present 
tenant  does  not  get  on  with  the  people.  More  than 
once  when  I  have  been  down  there  taking  a  walk 
through  the  townland,  and  calling  upon  my  old  steward 
and  other  friends  of  mine  among  the  small  tenant- 
farmers,  I  have  met  this  gentleman  going  through  his 
farm  guarded  by  two  policemen.  The  working  class 
tell  me  that  he  is  not  wanted,  for  he  gives  scarcely  any 
employment. 

The  235  Irish  acres  I  held  from  one  landlord  at  2%s. 
per  acre  are  now  divided  into  three  farms,  and  do  not 
produce  any  higher  rental,  though  there  has  been  over 
/,20oo  laid  out  on  permanent  improvements  since  I 
took  out  the  lease.  My  old  landlord  has  deeply 
regretted  my  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  owned 
it  Co  me.  I  offered  him  £2  an  acre  for  some  50  acres 
of  meadow  land  adjoining  the  Shannon,  He  wanted 
£$.      Since  then  he  has  jet  it  at  23.C 

In  March,  1867,  I  took  the  Heath  Farm,  and  many 


of  you  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
entered  upon  it.  There  was  a  decided  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Trench,  the  then  agent,  but  whether 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  aware  of  it  I  cannot  say,  that 
if  the  land  was  well  farmed  and  cultivated  the  rent 
should  not  be  raised  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but 
unfortunately  that  promise  was  not  given  in  writing. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  present  popular  agent,  supposing 
me  to  be  making  a  fortune  out  of  the  farm,  being  him- 
self, I  presume,  an  extensive  tillage  farmer,  or  at  all 
events. well  versed  in  the  productiveness  of  land  with- 
out the  aid  of  such  deleterious  stuffs  as  artificial 
manures,  and  notably  well  acquainted  with  the  highly 
productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  Heath  Farm,  thought 
it  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair  to  charge  me  50  per 
cent,  on  my  own  outlay.  Holding  a  different  opinion, 
I  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  but  he  wrote  to  me 
expressing  his  surprise  at  my  raising  any  objection  to 
his  agent's  valuation.  At  all  events  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  that  he  can  get  35.C  per  acre  for  it  from  a  man 
with  ,£3000  capital.  I  believe  I  have  grown  double 
the  acreage  of  Turnips  the  Duke  ever  did. 
Being  rather  obstinate,  and  not  having  made  a 
fortune  out  of  Heath  Farm,  or  seeing  any  prospect  of 
so  doing  in  the  future,  I  have  succumbed  and  given  up 
the  farm  rather  than  pay  50  per  cent,  on  my  own  out- 
lay. I  have  generally  found  that  the  first  loss  is  the 
least,  and  though  the  giving  up  all  of  a  hurry  has  been 
a  great  annoyance  to  me,  still  I  thought  it  better  to  do 
so  than  sign  the  yearly  agreement  which  the  Duke's 
lawyers  sent  to  me.  Under  present  circumstances  I 
have  a  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Land  Act, 
but  if  I  had  signed  I  should  have  had  none.  At  our 
last  meeting,  when  Mr.  Davidson  read  his  interesting 
paper  on  "  High  Rents  and  Dear  Labour,"  during  the 
discussion  which  followed  on  his  proposed  form  of 
lease  I  remarked  that  I  considered  long  leases  at  fixed 
rents  not  desirable.  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  will  now  give  you  my  reasons,  based  upon 
my  experience  of  the  position  of  tenant-farmers  in 
Ireland.  I  know  instances  where  farms  have  been  let 
on  long  leases  at  high  rents,  bad  times  have  followed, 
and  the  tenants  have  been  unable  to  hold  their  farms, 
rent  has  accumulated,  and  they  have  been  sold  up.  In 
some  cases  a  liberal  landlord  has  given  a  temporary 
abatement  of  rent.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  instead 
of  long  leases  at  fixed  rents,  that  the  rents  should  be 
adjusted  every  five  or  seven  years,  according  to  the 
average  value  of  corn,  meat,  and  other  farm  produce 
during  the  five  or  seven  years  previous,  also  taking  into 
account  the  price  of  labour. 

[Mr.  Trye  proceeded  to  discuss  the  policy  of  long 
leases  with  virtually  corn  rents,  i.e.,  with  periodical 
revaluations  for  rent,  based,  not  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  land,  but  on  the  varying  price  of  produce. 
We  quote  some  of  the  remarks  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper.     Mr.  Trye  was  not  present.] 

Mr.  Molloy  :  Mr.  Trye  is  not  the  first  who  invested 
capital  in  land  d  is  advantageously.  Had  he  been  farming 
before  he  came  to  this  country,  or  is  he  merely  a  theorist  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  :  The  condition  he  put  the  Heath 
Farm  into  is  a  good  test  of  his  knowledge  as  a  farmer.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Heath  Farm,  but  from  what  I  have 
been  told  by  those  who  saw  it,  and  from  the  general 
report,  it  is  greatly  improved.  That  stamps  Mr.  Trye's 
character  as  a  farmer.  He  had  a  farm  in  the  West,  near 
Athlone,  and  he  was  willing  enough  to  continue,  at  a  fair 
rent,  improving  the  land,  and  getting  a  good  profit  out  of 
it,  if  he  was  let.  He  got  on  with  the  other  classes  of  the 
people  sufficiently  well,  but  he  could  not  get  on  with  the 
landlords.  The  landlord  made  an  arrangement  with  him, 
but  when  he  found  the  expense  greater  than  he  antici- 
pated, Mr.  Trye,  sooner  than  go  on  fighting,  gave  up  the 
farm.  And  if  we  take  the  circumstances  into  account — 
his  successor  in  the  land  was  shot,  and  the  next  occupier 
was  obliged  to  walk  about  with  two  policemen  to  guard 
him,  whereas  Mr.  Trye  was  always  safe,  and  found 
himself  in  security — it  appears  from  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Trye  was  a  man  who  could  get  on  if  he  was  allowed 
to  go  on. 

The  Chairman  :  One  part  of  the  paper  deserves  some 
observation,  that  is,  with  regard  to  regulating  the  rents. 
Mr.  Tyre  proposes  to  do  so  every  seven  or  three  years.  I 
don't  see  any  difficulty  in  regulating  rents  to  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer  and  the  landlord  every  year.  It  could  be 
done  by  having  a  regular  registry  kept  of  all  sales  of  corn 
and  produce,  and  the  prices  of  buying  and  selling.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  such  prices  from  the  corn  buyers, 
and  then  get  the  average  struck  for  the  year.  I  would 
also  get  a  registry  in  Dublin  of  the  market  prices,  the 
prices  of  cattle  by  the  hundredweight,  and  it  would  bfl 
very  easy  to  get  that  ;  then  if  a  fair  average  was  struck 
every  year  the  rents  could  be  very  easily  regulated. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  If  you  enter  into  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  you  should  offer  for  the  farm  in  kind— so  much  com 
and  so  much  meat — and  let  that  be  converted  into  money 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  Hut  I  think  public  opinion  is  in 
advance  of  such  a  system.  What  we  arc  coming  to  is, 
two  separate  estates  on  a  farm.  The  landlord  is  entitled 
to  the  natural  value  of  the  land,  but  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to  the  value  of  his  improvements.  If  the  landlord  or  his 
predecessor  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  ho  is 
entitled  to  that,  but  beyond  that  any  property  in  the 
farm  is  the  tenant's,  or  ought  to  be.  If  there  were  two 
estates  declared  in  the  farm,  the  landlord  to  be  at  liberty 
at  any  time  to  sell  his,  and  the  tenant  to  sell  his,  there 
would  be  no  collision  betweed  the  two,  and  il  would  bo  a 
direct  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  cultivate  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence.  Because  the  more  he  cultivates  the 
higher  price  he  will  get  for  it  if  he  offers  it  for  sale.  1'nt 
as  long  as  the  law  allows  a  landlord  to  confiscate  the 
tenant's  interest  and  impose  rackrents,  voij  will  never  havg 
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a  satisfactory  arrangement,  because  while  the  landlord 
has  these  powers  the  tenant  cannot  employ  sufficient 
capital  in  the  soil,  and  if  he  has  not  the  capital  himself  he 
cannot  borrow  a  shilling  unless  on  his  own  credit.  Give 
him  a  stake  in  the  land  equal  to  the  landlord's,  and  he 
can  borrow  money  on  his  own  property.  This  is  what 
keeps  capital  lying  idle,  because  the  farmer  has  no  stake 
in  his  farm,  but  if  it  were  otherwise  capital  would  flow 
into  the  country,  and  instead  of  half  crops  we  would  have 
full  crops.  Every  class  in  the  community  would  derive  an 
advantage,  because  all  classes  depend  on  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  There  would  be  more  produce,  and  a  larger 
share  of  that  produce  for  every  other  class  in  the  country. 
I  think  the  paper  derives  a  great  deal  of  importance  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Trye  is  an  Englishman.  If  he  were  a 
half-mad  Irishman  or  an  interloping  Scotchman  it  would 
not  have  half  its  importance.  But  Mr.  Trye  is  a  straight- 
forward independent  Englishman,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
importance  the  paper  possesses  is  to  be  derived  from  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Davidson'  :  From  the  paper  he  has  written,  Mr. 
Tyre  must  be  a  very  clever,  intelligent  farmer.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  he  makes  of  his  experience  in  the 
West  I  don't  think  he  did  right  in  giving  up  the  farm  in 
the  way  he  did.  I  think  he  was  too  hasty  ;  and  ifhe  made 
drains,  he  ought  to  wait  awhile  to  see  how  they  would 
run.  But  a  gentleman  of  his  temperament  did  not  like 
to  wait  awhile  and  make  a  new  agreement,  but  when  he 
was  disappointed  he  threw  up  at  once.  With  regard  to 
leases,  and  regulating  the  rents  according  to  the  value  of 
produce,  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  like  a  good  long 
lease,  and  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  valu- 
ation every  seven  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  five 
years.  If  cattle  were  valued  at  ^5  the  cwt.,  as  I  saw 
them  sold  in  Dublin  the  other  day,  where  would  the  far- 
mers be?  No,  the  most  satisfactory  things  for  Irish 
farmers  are  good  long  leases— very  long  ones— and  these 
will  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  tenant-farmers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Isherwood  v.  Root:  The  Four -course  System. — 
The  matter  came  on  for  hearing  recently  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  a 
motion  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  farming  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  four-course  system  ;  also  from 
selling  a  quantity  of  straw  now  upon  the  farm  and 
ready  for  sale,  or  any  hay  or  straw  upon  or  that  might 
hereafter  arise  or  be  grown  upon  the  farm.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  it  transpired  that  the  only 
covenant  in  the  lease  relating  to  the  mode  of  farming 
was  that  the  defendant  should  farm  the  arable  lands  in 
a  good  husbandry-like  manner,  and  that  there  was  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  hay  and  straw,  except  as  to  that 
grown  in  the  last  year  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
it  was  contended  that  the  hay  and  straw  ought  to  be 
foddered  out  upon  the  premises,  or,  if  taken  off,  that  a 
proper  quantity  of  London  manure  or  chalk  should  be 
brought  on  in  lieu  thereof,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  had  to  a  large  extent  used  guano  and  other 
artificial  manures,  which  it  was  contended  were  injuri- 
ous to  the  land.  In  support  of  the  plaintiff's  case  the 
evidence  of  his  land  agent,  Mr.  G.  P.  Jay,  of  Maldon, 
and  of  Mr.  John  Fenn,  of  Ardleigh  Hall,  and  several 
other  land  valuers  and  estate  agents  in  Essex  was 
adduced  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  affidavits 
were  produced  by  Messrs.  Surridge  &  Son  and  Mr.  J. 
M.  Balls,  who  had  inspected  the  farm,  the  two  former 
of  whom  had  known  it  for  years,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  cultivated  for  miles  around,  that  the 
land  is  not  in  any  way  deteriorated  or  impoverished, 
and  that  the  defendant  is  farming  in  a  husbandry-like 
manner.  These  were  supported  by  many  gentlemen 
well  acquainted  with  the  farm  who  have  had  consider- 
able experience  as  agriculturists,  and  agreed  that  the 
farm  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  state,  and  the  land  in 
good  heart  and  condition.  It  transpired  that  the  farm 
buildings,  which  the  landlord  is  bound  to  repair,  are  in 
a  very  bad  state,  so  that  the  tenant  cannot  properly 
house  stock  therein,  and  a  document  signed  by  Mr. 
Mechi  and  upwards  of  So  landowners  and  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  produced,  supporting  the  state- 
ments of  the  defendant's  witnesses  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  farm.  His  Honour  suggested  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  some  person  to  decide  ;  but  this 
not  being  acceded  to,  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
Mr.  Root  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  straw  now 
upon  the  farm,  he  undertaking  to  abide  by  such  order 
as  the  Court  might  make  as  to  bringing  back  manure  or 
otherwise,  and  that  the  further  hearing  should  stand 
over  until  November  next,  his  Honour,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  observing  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  such 
a  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant,  where  the 
tenant,  as  in  this  case,  had  been  many  years  on  the 
farm,  and  where  the  landlord  has  become  landlord 
during  the  currency  of  his  lease  ;  and  the  judge  having, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  ascertained  that  the  defendant 
had  farmed  successfully,  in  reply  to  an  observation  by 
Mr.  Miller,  that  this  had  been  done  to  the  detriment 
of  the  landlord,  remarked  that  a  man  may  in  one  or 
two  years  make  money  for  himself  to  the  detriment  of 
his  landlord  ;  but  if  during  a  period  of  14  years  the 
farmer  has  done  well,  you  maybe  certain  that  the  land- 
lord has  not  done  badly.  Mr.  Isherwood,  he  con- 
tinued, is  a  gentleman  of  position  on  the  one  side,  and 
there  is  a  large,  successful,  and  excellent  farmer  on  the 
other,  and  his  Honour  felt  satisfied  that  by  letting  the 
matter  stand  over  until  the  cool  days  of  November 
they  would  be  able  to  settle  their  differences. 

Remunerative  and  Non-remunerative  Local 
Taxation. — A  narrow,  but  perhaps  not  uncommon, 


conception  of  a  tax  is  that  of  a  pecuniary  surrender  by 
the  taxpayer,  for  which  he  obtains  little  or  no  appre- 
ciable return.  This  notion  is  not  favoured  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who  in  their  annual  report 
describe  a  very  large  portion  of  the  local  taxation  of 
England  as  remunerative.  Those  imposts,  which  from 
their  nature,  supposing  Mr.  Stansfeld's  classification  is 
valid,  must  be  regarded  as  investments,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  Table  :— 

Remunerative  Local  Taxation,   1870-71. 


Total 
Receipts. 


Highway  Rate I.394-32I 

Metropolitan    Local  Manage- 
ment Rate 1,637,772 

Metropolitan       Consolidated 

Rate 1.387-965 

City  of  London  Ward  Rates  .  4.239| 

Town  Improvement  Rates    ..  j  1,351.238] 

Local  Board  Rates     ..          . .  3,612, 295J 

Lighting  and  Watching  Rates  ;  42,481 

Sewers  Rates :  45-334 

Drainage    and    Embankment 

Rate-; j  190,701 

Burial  Board  Rates     ..         ..    i  225.,qo6 

Church  Rates 25. 553 

Turnpike  Tolls 9*5,434 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Tolls          . .  J  56,009 

Market  and  Fair  Tolls          ..   1  69,600 

Light  Dues       366.lS4 

Pilot  Dues         34I.M1 

Harbour  Dues 2,442,450 

City    of    London    Coal     and 
Wine  Duties 


Whereof  | 
was  levied  Total    Ex- 
by   Lncal  '  pendtturc. 
Taxation. 


Total 


314.790 
M.433.413 


I 
1,346,800 

i.3'9.°76 

350,906 

4.239 

640.435 

4^.747 

43,889 

161,978 
89,553 
23,186 

866,673' 
52,75°! 
53.575! 

316,001 

1,422,803 


£ 
1.398,070 

i.577.786 

1,449,600 

4.563 

1.3*7.094 

3.59^497 

40.501 

45.307 

199,281 

219,799 

23.903 

937,226 

58,305 

57.447 

369.537 

34I.I4I 

2,539.912 


314,290         321,287 


9.3ts.794    M. 492.376 


The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  aggregate  local 
taxation  of  the  year,  upwards  of  /  9, 300, 000  was  raised 
to  increase  or  to  maintain  our  material  prosperity,  our 
comfort,  and  our  health.  The  highways,  for  example, 
are  as  needful  to  the  carriage  traffic  as  the  waggons, 
carts,  &c,  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Lands  in  fen 
districts  are  kept  in  periodical  fertility  by  drainage  and 
embankment  rates.  Our  towns  are  rendered  healthy 
and  convenient  by  Improvement  and  Board  of  Health 
rates.  The  larger  portion  of  our  local  taxes  do  not, 
however,  fall  within  the  cheerful  category  of  remu- 
nerative investments,  More  than  ^12,000,000  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  obliged  to  place  in  the 
following  Table,  as  non-remunerative  : — 

Non-remunerative  Local  Taxation,   1870-71. 


Poor  Rate  (the  part  for  relief 

of  the  Poor) 
County     and     Rural     Police 

Rates 

Borough    and    Town     Police 

Rates 

Metropolitan  Police  Rates  .. 
City  of  London  Police  Rate.. 
City    of    London    Tolls    and 

Rents 

Borough  Tolls 


Total 
Receipts. 


£ 
8,679,368 


2,584,005 
909,822 
■  64,388 

368,651 
632,539 


Whereof 
was  levied 

by  Local 
Taxation. 


£ 
8,168,848 

1,625,796 

1,016,917 
571.561 
42.965 

202,555 
632,539 


Total 15,776,246   12,261,181 


Turnips ;  about  one-half  the  Turnip  crop  is  now 
singled. 

East  Lothian  :  July  7- — As  regards  weather,  the 
past  week  is  the  best  we  have  had  during  the  present 
year.  A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  all 
the  crops,  Potatos  having  done  more  in  seven  days 
than  in  any  fourteen  before.  All  Wheat,  except  late 
spring-sown,  is  now  in  ear,  and  hardly  ever  have  I 
seen  the  bloom  come  away  so  quickly,  or  leave  the 
plant  so  freely.  In  another  week,  with  a  continuance 
of  the  present  weather,  the  Wheat  crop,  such  as  it  is, 
may  be  considered  safe  until  the  reaper  gets  at  it. 
Barley  in  another  week  will  be  all  in  ear,  and  is  now 
promising  to  be  longer  in  the  straw  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  Oats  are  making  fair  progress,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  an  average  crop,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sence of  Tulip-root  and  the  prevalence  of  yellow  weeds 
or  wild  Mustard  this  year.  Beans  are  still  growing, 
and,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  Tares  sown  with  them, 
are  nearly  covered  with  the  later  crop.  They  are  so 
well  podded  at  the  present  time,  that  an  attack  of 
July  blight  will  do  little  or  no  harm.  Pastures  are 
still  bare  ;  but  one  can't  have  fine  weather  at  the  same 
time  just  now  for  both  grass  and  Wheat.  Turnips  are 
thriving  remarkably  well,  and  the  leaves  are  now  turn- 
ing up  with  the  wind.  A  little  dew  at  night  is  all 
they  require  to  make  them  grow,  and  there  has  been 
no  want  of  it  lately.  The  work  done  during  the  past 
week  has  been  mostly  thinning  Turnips  and  hoeing 
same.  Work  to  be  done:  the  same.  Sheep  and 
cattle  have  been  receding  in  price  a  little,  owing  to  the 
warm  weather.  In  another  week  the  hay  crop  will  be 
all  in  the  rick  ;  and  if  not  an  average  crop,  will  be 
pretty  near  it.  H.  B. 

Tiptree  :  July  S. — Ten  days  of  most  propitious 
weather  (alternate  rain  and  heat)  have  done  wonders  for 
the  crops,  which  have  all  improved  surprisingly,  the 
cottage  gardens  looking  luxuriantly  full.  The  rains 
have  prolonged  the  development  of  our  crops,  and 
therefore  harvest  will  be  less  early  than  was  expected. 
I  think  that  we  shall  not  commence  here  till  Monday, 
August  10.  One  more  fine  day  will  enable  us  to  com- 
plete our  hay  harvest.  Potatos  and  root  crops  are 
promising.  One  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children 
are  now  picking  my  Peas  for  the  London  market.  It 
is  a  harvest  for  them.  Fruit  gathering  also  employs 
many,  and,  when  not  at  work  out-of-doors,  trouser- 
making  affords  another  profitable  occupation.  The 
hay  harvest  brings  good  wages  to  the  labourers.  The 
earth  has  been  so  deeply  moistened  by  rain  that  there 
will  be  a  good  second  growth  of  Clover  and  grass. 
We  want  no  more  rain  in  July.  J.  J.  Mechi, 


2.334.295 
858,832 
68,542 

366,256 
632,539 


15.455.654 


This  non-remunerative  class  of  taxes  is  chiefly  expended 
in  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  maintenance 
of  domestic  peace,  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Only  an 
approximate  correctness,  however,  is.  claimed  for  the 
two-fold  classifications  here  laid  down.  Moreover,  we 
are  told  that  considerable  sums  are  expended  under  the 
non-remunerative  class  from  poor,  county  and  borough 
rates,  which  sums  clearly  fall  under  the  second  clafs, 
such  as  the  cost  of  public  vaccination,  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  the  expenditure  on  county  bridges  and  on 
public  works  in  boroughs.  Unfortunately,  the  profit 
arising  from  the  expenditure  of  remunerative  rates 
cannot  be  shown,  though  it  doubtless  exists,  in  a  simple 
debtor  and  creditor  account.  Taking  both  classes  of 
imposts  together,  we  appear  to  have  raised,  as  local 
taxes  during  the  year,  the  sum  of  ^21,580,000. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Education  :  Hareivell.  If  Harewell  is 
already  a  fairly  educated  young  man,  he  had  better  go 
direct  to  a  good  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  good  practical 
money-making  farmer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
deficient,  not  only  in  practical  knowledge  of  farming, 
but  in  matters  of  general  education,  he  had  better  go  to 
the  Cirencester  College.  There  are  opportunities  at 
Cirencester  which  he  will  not  obtain  elsewhere — of  which, 
ifhe  chooses,  he  can  make  very  profitable  use. 

Patent  Concrete  :  IV.  S.  The  patent  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  is  that  of  Deake's  Patent  Concrete 
Building  Company,  37  to  41,  Rockingham  Street, 
Newington  Causeway,  S.E.  The  power,  in  a  chalk 
county,  of  taking  the  very  material  dug  out  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  tank  as  building  material  for 
the  purpose  of  coating  the  cavity  thus  made  with  an 
impervious  floor  and  walling,  is  of  great  importance. 
Application  to  Mr.  Charles  Deake  will  no  doubt  produce 
you  every  information. 


arMs, 


fine  selected  runs do.  5S— 66  Red . 

Talavera  57— 68 

Red. 


55—63 


Cbe  Winh'B  Mark 

Wester  Ross:  July  I.— The  first  three  days  of 
last  week  we  were  completing  the  Turnip  sowing — a 
breadth  of  about  6o  acres — and  the  remainder  of  the 
week  all  our  hands  were  turned  on  to  the  hoeing  of 
Swedes,  which  this  year  have  come  to  the  hoe  with 
unusual  rapidity.  We  have  now  about  30  acres 
singled,  and  the  plants  are  regular  and  vigorous.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  everything  during  the  month 
of  June  has  been  quite  astonishing,  and  there  will 
again  be  abundance  of  straw,  fulv  7- — Everything 
is  advancing  at  no  ordinary  pace,  the  weather  continu- 
ing uncommonly  fine.  Turnips  never  came  away  more 
rapidly  or  regularly,  and  a  good  stock  is  no  small 
advantage.  Potatos  are  looking  very  promising  every- 
where ;  Wheat  is  abundantly  strawed,  but  is  thin  on 
many  fields  ;  Oats  and  Barley  are  very  promising. 
Pasture  grass  is  now  plentiful,  but  hay  is  light,  as  it 
generally  lacks  Clover.  Last  week  we  were  engaged 
in   hoeing  and   furrowing   up    Potatos,  and    singling  '  day  was  extremely  quiet,  and  prices  were  with  difficulty 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  July  7. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 
was  very  small,  and  taken  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight.  There  was  the  usual  attendance,  and  a  mode- 
rate demand  for  foreign  Wheat  for  consumption,  at  late 
rates,  with  the  exception  of  Russian  and  inferior  American, 
which  were  sold  at  is.  per.  qr.  less  money  ex  ship. 
Grinding  Barley  was  rather  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas 
brought  extreme  prices.  Russian  and  inferior  Oats  were 
td.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Fine  qualities  unchanged.  Flour 
was  a  slow  sale. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      Ixj    'r.|  |  s.     t. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk..  White  45-61  Red 148— 62 


Norfolk 

Foreign    '  54 — 72 

BARLEY.grind&dist., 3211034*. .Chev.j    —      Malting, 

—  Foreign.,  grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting. 
Oat  s,  Essex  and  Suffolk  21— 24I 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— 28  Feed   ... 
_    Irish Potato1     —      Feed... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 2s'Feed    ... 

Rve 3'— 33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    .|  I 

Beans,  Mazagan ....  291.  to  361. . .  Tick  45—48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  —s.  ..Winds.     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small'35-4o  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  41—44  Suffolk  . 

—  Maple,  35s.  to  37J. Grey  35-37  Foreign  . 

Maize.......: -      -      Foreign. 

Flouk,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46—54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40-42  Country  . 

—  Foreien per  barrel  30-68  Per  sack. 

WEDNESDAY.   July    Q. 

Under  the  influence  of  fine  weather  the  grain  trade  to 


31-34 

45-48 

I36 

"43 

33—4° 

28-34 

40—42 

40—75 
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maintained.  Millers  operated  very  cautiously  both  in 
English  and  foreign  Wheat,  and  inferior  descriptions  of 
the  latter  were  occasionally  offered  on  reduced  terms. 
The  supplies  were  rather  good,  though  very  moderate  as 
regards  quantity.  Barley  was  inactive,  at  about  late 
rales.  Malt  experienced  a  limited  demand,  and  realised 
Monday's  currencies.  In  Oats  there  was  not  much 
business  transacted,  and  prices  on  the  whole  were  scarcely 
so  strong.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  remained  quiet, 
without  alteration  in  value.  The  Flour  trade  was  languid, 
and  the  quotations  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness. 

\rrivals  of  Grain,  &c.f  into  London  by  Water  Carriage. 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
755 

46,680 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 


Qrs. 
18,830 


Sacks. 


(    a6oo 

(    6590  brls. 


18,850 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 

HULL    MEETING, 
Stand  273. 

MESSRS.       SUTTON       and       SONS, 
Seedsmen    by    appointment    to    the    Queen    and    Prince    of 
Wales,  will  Exhibit  their  splendid  Museum  of  SEEDS  and  RUOTS, 


Stand  273, 
HULL    MEETING, 


Stand  273, 
HULL   MEETING, 


Liverpool,  July  8. — The  market  opens  with  a  mode- 
rate inquiry  for  Wheat,  at  easier  prices.  Flour  dull. 
Indian  Corn  quiet. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  %&  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  July  8. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  92s.  toio2.%     Inferior  Clover    . .   70s.  to  or* 

Inferior  do 60        80        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do 70        84        New  do 84  95 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..105      115      1  Toshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Tuly  7. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  on 
last  Monday,  but  of  foreign  much  smaller.  The  average 
quality  is  very  middling,  and  consequently  choicest  are 
readily  disposed  of,  at  higher  rates.  We  have  a  shorter 
supply  both  of  English  and  foreign  Sheep  ;  prices  have 
advanced  for  all  descriptions,  with  an  early  clearance. 
Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are  also  dearer.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  1750  Beasts,  11,390  Sheep,  and  370 
Calves  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  950  Beasts  ; 
and  1260  Beasts  and  40  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland 
and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d. 

.  Best     Long-wools 
6  '  Do.  Shorn 

1  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
8  I  Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 
Calves 
I  Pigs 


which  was  inspected  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  the 
Royal  Counties  Meeting,  Windsor,  June  26,  1872,  and  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  at  the  Lynn  Meeting, 
J  une  19,  1872.  Orders  will  be  received  for 


TjiOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

kS  m  ^ — 


Turnip  and  other  Seeds  for  present  sowing  at  very  moderate  prices. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen   by  appointment    to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns .. 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


.  d. 


4to6 

0—6 

4—5 


6     4-6     8 1 


Beasts,  3960  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,270  ;  Calves,  400  ;  Pigs,  135. 
Thursday,  July  10. 
We  have  again  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  and  although 
the  hot  weather  makes  buyers  cautious,  choice  qualities 
are  freely  disposed  of,  at  fully  late  rates.  The  number  of 
Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last  week  ;  quotations  are 
unaltered  ;  trade  is  very  slow,  owing  principally  to  the 
high  prices.  Choice  Lambs  and  Calves  are  in  request ; 
other  kinds  are  with  difficulty  disposed  of.  There  are  105 
Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  dull  for  them,  at  lower 
rates  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  220  Beasts,  5790 
Sheep,  and  650  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
.  d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts  . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        .. 

Do.  Shorn 


4to6 
0—6 
4—5 
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,  Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 
'  Do.  Shorn 
I  Lambs 
.  Calves 
I  Pifis 


d.    s.d. 
..   to   .. 
0—6     4 

2—5     8 


Blasts,  880  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  13,640  ;  Calves,  780  ;  Pigs, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MAR KET,  July  10. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        15.1.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  xaf.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  4s.  id.  to  5s.    id.  ;  Large  Pork,  4*.    *d.  to 
45.  8d.  per  8  lb. 


SEED  MARKET. 


The  late  rains  are  regarded  as  generally  favourable  to 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  forthcoming  crop  of  seeds, 
Our  demand  for  present  sowing  is  restricted  to  very  few 
articles,    which   are  in   fair  request,   at  fully  late  rates. 
Attendance  during  the  past  week   has  been  small,  and 
speculation  has  been  confined  to  the  purchase  of  a  few 
parcels  of  new  French  Italian  and  Trifolium,  of  the  average 
growth  of  1873,  which  are  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year's 
prices.     From   the  small  quantity  of  seeds  left  over, 
large  trade  is  anticipated  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  secured 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


GRASS   SEEDS   FOB   ALL   SOILS. 

Forty  years' practical  experience  enables  us  to  prepare  Mixtures  for 
every  description  of  Soil. 

The  Improvement  of  Pastures. 

AFTER    CARRYING    YOUR    HAY,    SOW 

SUTTONS'  RENOVATING  MIXTURE  of  FINE 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS.  This  Mixture,  sown  after  the  Hay 
is  carried,  will  greatly  improve  meadows  or  pastures  deficient  in 
bottom  herbage.  Quantity  required  per  acre,  6  to  12  lb.  Price  orf. 
per  lb.,  801.  per  cwt 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  Berks. 


,  *>UPPt 


^%0!u?o 


GRASS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

As  sown  in  the  Grounds  of 
The  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  LONDON  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 
The  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM, 

As  well  as  the 
PRINCIPAL  ESTATES  in  the  KINGDOM, 

And 
The  SEVERAL  ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 
Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,    Reading. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


ENGLISH   WOOL. 

During  the  latter  end  of  last  week  markets  were  very 
quiet,  and  prices  ruled  fully  2d.  to  id.  below  correspond- 
ing rates  last  year  ;  but  during  the  fast  day  or  two  a  more 
cheerful  feeling  has  been  apparent,  and  with  the  symptoms 
of  an  improvement  in  trade  on  the  Continent,  and  an 
easier  money  market  here,  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
some  improvement. 


COALS.— July  9. 
West   Hartley,  29J.  yd.;  Walls  End  Original  Hartle- 
pool, 35J, — Ships  at  market,  13  ;  sold,  12  ;  at  sea,  20. 


Mesh. 

LiBht. 

Medium 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

I.     d. 

s.   d. 

2    inch  ..         .. 

0   3i 

0    4 

0    5} 

0    6} 
0    7* 

i|  inch  . . 

0     4 

0    5 

0    51 

1 J  inch  . .         . . 

0  4l 

°     5S 

0    7t 

0    9 

1    inch  . . 

0    9 

I          O 

1    3 

l     8 

1  inch  . . 

I     oi 

1     *t 

1    S 

1   10 

CARTERS 


"ALLSOILS^ 


CRASS  SEEDS 


v^j/^gV^r^Descriptive  ListsL 
j^f/^\      Gratis  :Fosl  Free^--^^ 


CARRIAGE  FREE 


As  used  at  the 
VIENNA,  1 

PARIS,                 }        EXHIBITIONS. 
LONDON           > 
JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


NEW    SEEDS 

FOR 

SUMMER  and  AUTUMN  SOWING. 


NEW    QUEEN    ONION.— This    new    and    distinct 

variety,  il  sown  in  July,  will  produce  Onions  from  i  to  2  inches 
in  diameter  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until 
the  following  autumn.    Sold  only  in  sealed  packets,  ij.  W,  each 

CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA    and 
do.  do.  do.         ALBA. — 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an  elegant  cup  round 
Ihc  bate  of  the  bell,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
corolla  This  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and  effective  as  a 
single  specimen  border  plant-  Sold  only  in  scaled  packets, 
in.  6d.  each. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED   GROWERS   AND   MERCHANTS, 

SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


100  yards    Carriage    Paid     to     all     principal     Railway 
Stations  in  England. 

Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock— 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches- 
All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 

Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  &d.  per  lb. 

Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on   Wire 

Netting    amounting    to    10s.    and    upwards.        Special 

quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

Ig^g"  Illustrated   and    Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application, 


CARSONS'     PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &:.,  &C., 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinde  of 

OUT-DOOR   "WOIFtK:, 

It  it)  cBpeciolly  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  DK  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD     IN    ALL     COLOURS. 

2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Pricos,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  Bent  Post  Free. 

WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAOE  YARD, 
LUDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,    E.G. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 
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W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 


MAKERS. 


Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.  Only  the  best  materials 
used.  Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.  Estimates  given  Free.  Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  ftc,,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland   or  Scotland 


Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  0/  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


A3    A    LAWN    CONSERVATORY.  I  FOR    PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES.  AS    A    VINERY. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  prize. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (21-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  light, 
thereby  doing  away  with  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.     Two  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,   12  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;   thus  proving  them  to  be  really 
portable.     They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  if  set  in  a  continuous  row. 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 


Cash  Prices  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amounting  to  60s,  and  upwards. 

Price.  Ends  per  pair  extra. 


£*    5 


5s.  od. 

$s.  od. 

1  15    o         , .         7  s.  od. 

350         . .         js.  od. 

LAWN  CONSERVATORIES,  with  glass  sides  and  ends,  12  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £7  $s~  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £8  15* 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Gardeners'  Magazine 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


Trice. 
..  £2  6 
44 
S  10 
70 
12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £10. 


Ends  per  pair  extra- 
Si.  6d. 
8s.  ad. 

jos.  od. 

12s,  od. 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  use3  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  arc  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,   1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boultos  &  Co.  

MELON     OR     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

AH  sizes  (glazed  with  al-oi.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
1^  inch  thick;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 

Twcthirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works. 

Cash  or  rel 


.  May  25,   1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  is  hrmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  Use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 

Cash  Prices^  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  bos,  and  upwards. 

4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,   1  light         . .         . .     £i  17    6 

8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights 
12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  lights       . , 
16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights       . . 
20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  5  lights       ,, 
24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights 


3  S 

4  17 

6  7 

7  17 
9    7 


orks.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit;  every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages 
lercnce  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  of  all  first  orders. 


are  seldom  heard  ot. 


The  "Archimedean  "  American  Lawn  Mowers. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  "Archimedean"  Lawn  Mowers  during  the  present  season  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  many  intending  purchasers  have  been  unable  to  procure  these  Machines.  The  Manufacturers 
now  beg  to  state  that,  having  added  largely  to  their  manufacturing  premises,  they  are  able  to  execute  all  orders  without  delay. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPT- 
ED for  CUTTING 
SLOPES,  STEEP 

EMBANKMENTS, 
UNDER  SHRUBS, 
and  CLOSE  UP  TO 
TREES,  &c. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out  with- 
out Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Pitted  with  Grass 

Box.      Sent  out   when 

specially  ordered. 


EXTREMELY  LIGHT  in 
DRAUGHT,  SIMPLE 
in  CONSTRUCTION, 
WELL  MADE,  and 
NOT       LIKELY      to 


GET 


ORDER. 


OUT 


jf 


We  atiU  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cutlings  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain 
the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  (even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect  the  cuttings  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine.  ' 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 

THE  MOWER  IS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 
OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

'■  Far  superior  to  any  of  oltrs. "—  Vide  "  The  Field."       |      "  The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower  I      "  We  feel  bound  to  recommend  It  to  our  readers  as 
"Remarkably    easy    tg   work."—  Vidt    "  Gardeners'    everu6ed."—  Vide  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle."  one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  ae  yet  made  acquaintance 

Magazine."  I  |  with,"—  Vidt  "Floral  World" 


WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33,  King  William  Street,  E.C, 

Selling/  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  AND  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C;  \  Selling 

Agents  (  WALTER  CARSON  AND  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.   /Agents 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES  AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 
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N  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B. -AGENTS  WANTED. 

SIR   T-  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   14,  Tichbome 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builde'rs  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.Beahd), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


rpuBU 


LAR     BOILER    for    SALE,    nearly   new, 

4»  inches  by  27  inches,  warranted  sound. 
B.  MAY,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  N. 


rONES'S     PATENT     "DOUBLE     L" 

BOILER. 


SADDLE 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 


■  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
^      No  putty  is  used  in  fixing  the  glass.     They  are  cjuite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  witr 
breakage   ol   glass.      They   are   much   lighter,   more 


These 
houses.      No  putty  ._ 

J  -lthout  damage  or 
;--■    ornamental    in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 

A    FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE     at     the     Grand    National 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FI RST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 

Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 

London  Agents : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121.,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE    CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured     Solely    and     Only     by     the     Silicate     Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price   Lists,  Testimonials,  and   Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C 

THE    SILICATE    ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  Preserve  Stone,  &c,  from 
Decay.       Manufactured   Solely   and   Only    by    the    Silicate    Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.             _,..-*,,.„    -,,,.  ™ 
For    Particulars  and   Testimonials   apply  to   THOMAS    CHILL), 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London.JLC. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  vii.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  r<  Patent  Double  L_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : — _ 


Sires. 


High. 


30  .. 

48  „ 


Wide. 
18  in. 


60 
72 
96 
108 
144 


To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 
300 
40a 
500 
700 
830 
I, coo 
1,400 

1,800 
2,600 

4,500 

7,000 
10,000 


Price. 


£  *d. 


20    o    o 


100    o    o 


And  are  kept  in  Slock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  or  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-  WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
Londun, S.E.  


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHHOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  byGEORGE  Neighbours:  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  Is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  t  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto   . .    o  10  6 

The     LIGURIAN     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

supply  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

;enuine  Italian  Queen,   in   the 

proved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 

Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 

full    directions   lor   uniting    to 

Black  Stocks,  15s.  each. 

ENGLISH     BEES.— Stocks 

1  tg^-Cg^  i^Ti'  ^^HSg-^rfilflPij  and  Swarms  may   be  obtained 

vO^^r; -*=r~mirT5ffl'  as  heretofore. 

X^^T — ■ ^g^Jflffl^  THE     APIARY.      By     A. 

-^t^-*1  Neighbour.    5s.,  postage  44 

A    newly    arranged    Catalogue   of  other    Improved    Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other.Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
Tames  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

>ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &e. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  sunnlied  yitn 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  .t  in  shape  arehRM, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates.  «-•.«;        .   ,.r 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for 

k  KITCHEN     GARDEN'S,     as  W_ 

they     harbour     no     Slugs     or       t&x 

Insects,   take    up    little    room,       ■;""'.: 


incur  no 
expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West.  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinesland  k. ad,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies.  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. — See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14$.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  u.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2s.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supotied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  6.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Estimates  given   on  application  for  GREEMiyUStb  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

Each.— 1.  d. 
..        -36 
glass 
6feet«  '.,        2  inches  thick,  unglawd       •-         *•    [    •*    » 

"  "  glazed,  16  o?,.  good  sheet  glass      •  ■  " 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  Tour 

coatB,  ready  for  use      •■■-,,••,     1'AI ?c 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  &  feet  by  8  feet ..        ..        *>  55 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Road9, 
&c  ,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  I. entry  of  England.  \\  ntc, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers,  _  ,        _      ,    . , 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


G 


Red 
Spider, 


I    S    H    U    R   S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1830,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if. ,  3*.  ,  and  10*.  id. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES. 
3  feet  by  4  f«t  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazcd       - . 
glazed,  i6:oz,  good  sheet  glass 


HORTICULTURAL    TOOLS,    &c. 

DEANE&CO., 

46,  King  William  St. 
London  Bridge. 

LAWN  MOWF.IIS  ..from  «>■ 
GARDEN  HARROWS..  „  Ml.  «. 
,.AK1,|.,N  ROLLERS  . .  „  3«J. 
SPADES,   IORICS   M\  llIKS,*c. 

SYRINGES  »"','         ,,'iiMK< 
GARDEN  SEATS  nmi  CHAIR* 
FLOWER  STANDS  mi  VASES, 
IRON   HURDLES  ("tlHS'^S 
WIRE  NETTING,  ARCHES,  KC. 


hot.watek    njS"'OS|to  LAWN    MOWERS, 

GARDEN  ENGINES  from  60s.      t..rii  • 

/Wt  Nov  Mulled  Horticultural  Catalog  for  1873.  fi°st  fira. 
F.sta,u,.sh,:„    a.d.    I7oo.        Discount    5  P."    cent    Cor    osh    ,uyn,ents    over    fa 
DEANE  anu.CO.,   46,    KING   WILlTX^FrEET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,   E, 


C. 
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PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY.— SIX  ELEMENTARY 
LECTURES  ON  ROCKS  and  METALLIC  MINERALS, 
adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Audience,  by  Professor  Tknnant,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 149,  Strand,  London,  \V.C.,on  JULY  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  at 
11  a.m.  and  3  P.M. 

Terms  :— Haifa  Guinea  for  the  Course:  5*.  for  Children  of  Fellows 
of  the  following  Societies: — Geological,  Zoological,  Chcmn.il,  K,.yal 
Microscopical,  Royal  Geographical,  Koyal  Horticultural,  Geologists' 
Association,  and  Society  of  Arts.      


M 

S 


ISS    BRADDON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

TRANGERS    aud    PILGRIMS.      A     Novel. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    Svo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates     and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Price  341.  cloth. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxtpn  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  u.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichbornc  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  


Now  ready, 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  By  C,  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.   W.  ALLEN,   11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  EC;   and   of  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


THE     CULTIVATOR. --A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in   Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal   Towns  of  the  lirazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned 
Advertising  charges,  SJ,  per  square  inch.  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  OtHers. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  /10  105. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE, 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES     by     POPULAR     ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through 
out  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New   South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,   Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,   Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..   Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..         ..   James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh      . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..   VV.  Porteous  Sc  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  riled  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


PARTNERSHIP.— The  Advertiser,  a  thorough 
practical  Gardener,  with  small  Capital,  is  desirous  of  a  Partner- 
ing in  a  prosperous  Market  Gardening  Business.— VERITAS,  Post 
Office,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 


To  Nursery  Foremen. 

WA  N  T  E  D,  in  a  Nursery  of  about  14  Acres  in 
extent,  situate  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  thorough 
WORKING  FOREMAN,  competent  to  take  the  entire  charge,  and 
workup  a  good  collection  ot  Hardy  Trees  aud  Shrubs,  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants.  A  married  Man,  accustomed  tn  attend  Markets, 
would  be  preferred.  A  cottage  is  provided.— Address,  with  full  parti- 
culars.'as  to  experience,  salary,  &C.,  required,  to  Mr.  RUSHFORTH, 
44,  Vicar  Lane,  Leeds. 


To  Budders. 

WANTED,    a  good   ROSE    BUDDER,    for   a  few 
thousand  Stocks —Address,    stating  terms,  to  G.   BOLTON, 
Wyddial,  Bunlingford,  Herts. 


WANTED,    an    experienced    PROPAGATOR    and 
PLANT    GROWER.-F.DWARD    HOLMES,    Nurseryman 
and  Seedsman,  Whittinglon  Nursery,  near  Lichfield. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  for  the  outdoor  work  in 
a  small  Nursery,  to  Hud,  Graft,  &c  ,  and  make  himself  useful. 
Wages,    to     begin     with,    175.    per  week. —  EDWIN    HILLIER, 

Winchester. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  well  experienced  as  a 
general  Plant  Grower. — Those  whose  characters  will  bear 
strict  investigation  can  apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  wages  required, 
&c,toW.  ICETON,  Arfsicrn  Nursery,  Barnes,  Surrey,  S.W, 


To  Gardeners  Wanting  Situations. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  good  GARDENER, 
married,  without  family.  The  Wife  to  take  charge  of  and 
manage  Poultry.  Wages  offered,  251.  per  week.— Apply  or  send  full 
particulars  to  the  PINEAPPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  3a,  Maida 
Vale,  W. 


To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  in  Somerset,  an  OUTDOOR 
GARDENER,  to  take  charge  of  Pleasure,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Gardens,  with  Greenhouses  and  Pits,  and  a  good  Collection 
of  Alpine,  Herbaceous,  and  Coniferous  Plants.  Three  Under 
Gardeners  and  a  Boy  are  kept  to  assist.  Must  be  a  good  Rose  Grower 
and  Budder,  have  a  full  knowledge  of  Plants  and  Shrubs,  be  able  to 
Rear  and  Propagate,  and  understand  all  the  details  ol  Garden  Work 
and  Accounts.  Applicants  to  state  age  and  if  married,  and  refer  to 
present  or  last  situation,  also  wages  expected  in  addition  to  a  cottage 
and  garden. — Letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H1PPISLEY,  Estate 
Agent,  Wells,  Somerset. ^ 


WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER,  age  about 
20,  who  understands  Chickens.  Hours  from  6  to  6.  Wages 
i6j  per  week,  and  Increased  according  to  industry. — Apply  by  letter 
only,  to  Q.  M.  D.,  Stones  Post  Ullice,  Clapham  Road,  Surrey,  S.W. 


WANTED,  at  Michaelmas  next,  or  before,  an  active 
experienced  Man  as  WORKING  BAILIFF,  on  a  small 
Farm  of  about  100  Acres.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the  Manage- 
ment of  Cattle,  &c,  as  well  as  the  usual  work  on  a  Farm  of  partly 
Arable  and  partly  Pasture  Land.  First-class  references  required. — 
A.  J.  STANTON,  Esq.,  The  Thrupp,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 


WANTED,    a    TRAVELLER,    accustomed   to  call 
upon  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. — Full  particulars  by  letter, 
P.  A.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  middle-aged  MAN,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Fires,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  One  who 
has  filled  a  similar  situation  preferred. — Apply  personally  or  by  letter 
to  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  young  MAN  (permanent), 
well  up  in  the  Retail  Seed  Trade,  and  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  Plants,  and  can  dress  well  a  London  Shop  Window. — Q.  K,, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  BOOK-KEEPER.— Must  be  thoroughly 
steady,  respectable,  and  methodical,  and  have  already  held  a 
similar  situation.— Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected,  to  JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  "Newton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  as  ASSISTANT  CLERK  and  SALES- 
MAN in  a  large  and  increasing  Nursery  business,  an  active 
and  energetic  Man.  Must  be  well  up  in  Roses,  Fruits,  &c.  A 
permanent  and  progressive  situation  for  a  really  useful  Man —Apply, 
stating  references,  which  must  be  first-rate,  and  wages  required,  to 
Q.   R.  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  WAREHOUSEMAN,  an  active, 
industrious  Man,  who  understands  the  business  Good 
wages.  Also  a  WAREHOUSE  PORTER.  Must  be  strong,  and 
used  to  the  work.  Wages  2+r.  Permanent  employment. — Messrs. 
HY.  CLARKE  AND  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  39,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  in  September  next,  as  UNDER  SHOP- 
MAN, a  young  Man.  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Garden  Seed 
Trade.— WARD  and  CO.,  Bristol. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  27,  single  ;  is  anxious  to 
meet  with  a  comlortable  situation.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest 
inquiry.— A.  M.,  4,  Dudmaston  Terrace,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —Age  30,  single ;  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  different  branches.  Four- 
teen years'  good  character.— O.  V.,  21  Culworth  Street,  St.  John's 
Wood,  London,  N.W. 


To  Gardeners  and  tne  Trade. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  married.  £2  bonus 
given  to  any  one  procuring  a  situation  for  advertiser  as  above. 
Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  character  good. 
C.  T-,  32,  Magdata  Road,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  a  first-class 
practical  Man  in  every  branch  of  tne  profession,  also  well  up  in 
the  Management  of  all  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  first-class  Dairywoman. 
Highest  references.— G.  L.,  J.  Carter  Se Co., 'Crystal  Palace  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  SE.  ' 


n  ARDENER  (Head),  age  35.—  W.  Lapham,  late  of 

VJ  Orielton  Gardens,  Pembroke,  wishes  to  engage  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  prac- 
tical Gardener.  Six  years'  recommendation. — W,  LAPHAM.  Mill 
Green,  Hatfield,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  first-class  Gardener — Married,  two  children;  a 
thoroughly  practical,  working,  energetic  Man,  who  understands 
Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  also  Land  and  Stock.  Good  character 
from  present  employer.— G.  B.,  Kingwood  Farm,  Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
P,u*mess'  neld  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms.— Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


W ANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  thoroughly  pro- 

^Ann^ie^  and    industrious.— Address,   with   full   particulars,   to 
GARDENER,  Hatchlands,  near  Guildford. 


TXTANTED,    as    HEAD    GARDENER,    a    married 

T  T  Man,  without  family;  used  to  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  Stove 
flams,  &c.  Good  recommendations  required.— Address,  staling  full 
particulars,  Mr.  GIBBONS,  Fletching.  Sussex. 


~V\r  ANTED,  a  good  WORKING  FOREMAN  (with- 

T  V  out  incumbrance),  for  the  Plant  and  Cut  Flower  department. 
Must  be  a  really  good  Propagator  and  Plantsman  for  Market.  One 
experienced  in  Budding,  Grafting,  and  general  Nursery  Stock  pre- 
ferred.—Applyby  letter,  stating  wages  required,  with  cottage  on  Nur- 
sery, to  GOUBERT  and  JENNINGS,  Kilburn Nursery,  London,  W 


GARDENER  (Head). -Age  34,  married,  no  family; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  in  all  depart- 
ments, also  Growing  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns  and  Orchids, 
and  first-class  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended from  last  [situation. — B.  M.,  53,  Cochrane  Street,  Sl  John's 
Wood,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head). -Age  40  (one  son,  14)  ;  a  first- 
class  Fruit  Grower,  both  indoors  and  out.  Has  a  fine  show  ol 
ripe  Grapes  and  Peaches,  &c,  in  the  situation  he  now  holds.  A  good 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener,  Stove,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  under- 
stands Land  and  Stock  well.  Good  reference. — A.  S.,  Post  Office 
Hitchin,  Herts.  ' 


C^J. ARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
T  Age  32,  single.     Six  years' good  character.— T.  G.,  Gong   Park, 
Wimborne,  Dorset. 

ARDENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  HEAD  GARDENER 

(Working]. — Age  ^6,  married;  thoroughly  understands  the 
Forcing  of  all  kind*  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plains,  Ferns,  &c.  ;  also  a  good  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardener.  Understands  the  Management  of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife 
can  take  charge  of  Poultry.  Twelve  years'  good  character.— A.  B., 
6,  Exbourne  Place,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

/  JL  ARDENER  (Si;roND)T^Age  23  ;  understands  Plants, 

V-J    Pines,   Vines,    Peaches,   and   Early   and    Late   Forcing.     Eigh 

High  Street,  Epsom 


years'  experience.     Good  character. 

Sin  rev 


/^.ARDENER  (Under).— Age  22  ;  accustomed  to  the 

VI      care  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses.— The  HEAD  GARDENER, 
The  Chantry,  Ipswich. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle^ 
man's  Garden. — Can  have  fourteen  months'  good  character  from 
place  he  is  now  leaving.  —  B.  IL,  W.  Junor's  News  Agency, 
130,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

FOREMAN,    in    a    large    Establishment. ^Age    24; 
11    years'  experience.      Can   have   first-class    references    from 
previous  situations.— W.  S  ,  Post  Office,  Elmham,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR 

i-'  and  PLANT  GROWER,  for  Market  or  otherwise— Twenty-two 
years'  practical  experience. —  G.  SMITH,  60,  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Penge,  Surrey. ^^ 

To  Nurserymen! 

FOREMAN  (Ground). —  Has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  some  of  the  principal  London  and  Provincial 
Nurseries  in  all  branches.  Good  reference  can  be  given  as  to 
character  and  abilities.—  C.  S.,  Mr.  W.  Hills,  Mill  Street,  Old  Basford, 
Notts. 


IjiOKEMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER.— Excellent 

i      references    as    to    character    and    ability.— W.    G.,   Daylesford 
Gardens,  Chipping   Norton.  Oxfordshire. 


FOREMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER.— Age  27  ; 
understands  Forcing  all  kind  of  Fruits,  also  the  Management  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— W.  G.,  Daylesford  Gardens,  near 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire. 

P_  ROPAGATOR— ( Hard-wood),    Conifers,    Clematis, 
Roses,      Rhododendrons,     &c— C.     E.,     Ottershaw     Nursery 
Chertscy,  Surrey. 

BAILIFF  (Scotch).— Age  40  ;  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Land  of  all  descriptions.  A  good  Manager  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep.  Can  keep  Accounts— B.,  Mount  Pleasant,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


HPRAVELLER,   MANAGER,  SALESMAN,  PLANT 

X  BUYER.  CORRESPONDENT  or  |REPORTER  on  Horticul- 
ture, or  as  SUPERINTENDENT  to  Public  Parks  or  Gardens.— 
William  Payne,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  representing  some  of  the 
best  firms  in  England,  will  shortly  be  disengaged  from  Messrs. 
Osborne,  of  Fulham,  and  begs  to  offer  his  services  as  above.  W.  P.'s 
large  experience  has  given  him  unusual  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  culture,  value,  and  best  varieties  of  new,  rarr, 
and  beautiful  Orchids  and  Exotics  of  all  kinds,  also  Fruits,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  &c— WILLIAM  PAYNE,  7,  Penv  Place 
Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W. 

To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Traded 

MANAGER,    or  TRAVELLER.— Thoroughly  com- 
petent, having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession   in  all 
its  bearings.— BERTIE,  17,  Adolphus  Street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


Seed  and  Hop  Trade, 

BOOK-KEEPER,     or    TRAVELLER.— Age    40; 
36    years'    experience.       Can    be    well    recommended— S.     J., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands. 
Use    JUDSON'S   SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  : — 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the    Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kuachan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  go,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


.  Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

T?LLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,     POTASS, 

J-^  SELTZER,  LEMONADE,  LITHIA  ;  and,  for  GOUT, 
LITHlAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  even- 
label  bears  their  Trademark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of 
R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents^- W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married  ;  understands 
the  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Melons, 
Grapes,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Four  and  a  half  years'  character  from  last 
place— T.  FLOYD,  High  Street,  Uxbridgc,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  27.  -  Frederick 
Geeson,  who  has  acted  as  principal  Foreman  m  the  Gardens  of 
Earl  Dude,  Tort  worth  Court,  under  Mr.  Cramb,  for  two  years,  to 
whom  reference  may  be  made  as1  to  professional  abilities  and  ehq- 
racter.  No  single-handed  place  accepted.— Stan  stead  Park  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  S  E 


D 


IN  NE  FORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA, 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  tne  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  rr.  \%d.t  2t.  gJ  ,  4*.  CJ  ,  and  11J. 

OCKLE'  S      ANT1B1LIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


COCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE    YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  if.  il£d.,  2s.  Qtf.,  4s.  6rf.,  and  id, 
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IIPOETAIT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT  SILENS  MESSOR, 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 

The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  Cases  of  Competition. 


PATRONIZED   BY 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
THE    QUEEN 

ON  NUMEROUS  OCCASIONS. 


H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 

THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 


AND    MOST    OF    THE    NOBILITY,    CLERGY,    AND    GENTRY    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Upwards   of  65,000   of  the  above  Machines   have   been   Sold  since   the  year    1856. 


SINGLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut  8  inches 


10 


£2   10 
3  10 


To  cut  12  inches 
»        14   » 


£4   15 
5  16 


DOUBLE-HANDED    LAWN    MOWER. 


To  cut  16  ins.  £6  17  This  can  be  worked  by  One  Man  on  an  even  lawn. 
„       18    „       8    o  Man  and  Boy.  I  To  cut  22  ins.  £()    o  Man  and  Boy. 
20    „       8  10        „        ,.       I        „      24    „       9  10        „        „ 


11 


DONKEY  and  PONY  MACHINES. 


To  cut  26  inches 
>.        28        „ 
11        3°       ,. 


17 
18 


Leather      Boots 
Donkey    ... 
Ditto  for  Pony 


for 


.£1     °    o 
1     4    o 


HORSE   MACHINES. 


To  cut  30  inches 
11       36      „ 
o        42        II 


■•£22 
..     26 

•■     3° 


To  cut  48  inches 
Leather        Boots 
Horse 


for 


■^34 


Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and  Shipping  Ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


THOMAS  GREEN  and  SON  have  to  state  that,  although  their  Patent  Lawn  Mowers  have  given  general 
satisfaction  since  they  made  the  great  Improvements  in  them  six  years  ago,  they  have  now  to  report 
other  very  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEM  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON,  which 
consist  of  the  Machines  being  made  so  that  they  will  cut  either  SHORT  GRASS,  LONG  GRASS,  or 
BENTS,  and  when  the  gr;  ss  is  wet  as  well  as  dry.  The  Grass  Box  is  also  made  considerably  larger, 
and  does  not  require  emptying  as  often  as  before,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  labour  is  thereby  effected. 
And  notwithstanding  these  improvements  the  Machines  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  over  all  others  for  their 
superiority  and  excellence,  and  the  little  labour  required  in  working  them. 

Every  Lawn  Mower  that  is  sent  out  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  otherwise 
it  can  be  returned  at  once  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

OUR  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  NUMEROUS  PRACTICAL  TESTS  IN  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  AND   HAVE 
IN  ALL  CASES  CARRIED  OFF  EVERY  PRIZE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    OVER    ALL    OTHERS:- 

1st,  Simplicity  of  Construction — every  part  being  free  and  easily  accessible. 

2d,    They  are  worked  zvilh  much  greater  ease  than  any  other. 

2,d,    They  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

t[lh,  They  make  little  or  no  noise  in  working. 

$th,  They  will  cut  either  long  or  short  Grass,  &c,  and  wet  as  well  as  dry. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — GREEN'S  PATENT  LAWN  MOWERS  have  especial  features  and  advantages  which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers  possess. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutters,  which  are  steel  on  both  sides  of  each  separate  blade,  so  that  in  working  the  machines  the  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  cylinder  cause  the  cutters  to  become  self-sharpened  ;  and  as  they  get  blunt  by  running  one  way  round,  then  the  cylinder  only 
needs  reversing,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutters  bringing  so  as  to  act  against  the  bottom  blade,  when  the  machines  will  cut  equal  to  new  ones. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  cutters  actually  wear  themselves  away.  The  fittings  of  the  cylinder  also  arc  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
reversed  by  any  inexperienced  person  in  two  or  three  minutes.  When  Green's  Lawn  Mowers  arc  used  there  is  no  ridgy  or  wave-like  appearance 
left  on  the  sward,  but  they  leave  the  lawn  with  a  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  and  CARPET-LIKE  SURFACE,  which  is  pleasing  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Those  who  have  LAWN  MOWERS  to  REPAIR  will  do  well  to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds  or  London  Establishments,  where  they 
will  have  prompt  attention,  as  an  efficient  Staff  0/  Workmen  is  kept  at  both  places. 

THOMAS^GREEN  and  SON, 

SMITHF1ELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS;  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellinjfton  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  William 
Richards,  al  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  July  n,  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mbnzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months    ..  $s.  n\d.\  Six  Months     ..     lis.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3J.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 

A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  will  be  held  in  the  SHOW 
GROUND,  at  EVESHAM,  AUGUST  12,  13,  and  14,  when  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  ,£150  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  CLOSE 
AUGUST  5.  For  List  of  Prizes  and  Rules.  &c,  apply  to  ALBERT 
BUCK,  Secretary.  Worcester;  or  to  J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Hon.  Sec  to 
Horticultural  Show,  36,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  and  EAST  SOMERSET 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHI- 
BITION ot  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Weston-super-Mare,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  12. 

Upwards  of  ONE   HUNDRED  and  FIFTY   POUNDS  will  be 
given  in  PRIZES. 

The  Royal  Marine  and  Italian  Bands  have  been  engaged. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
LOFTUS  R.  RICKETTS,  * 
Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  FELIX  THOMAS, 


Esq.,  1  Hon. 
J  Sees. 


THE  GREAT  YARMOUTH.  EAST  NORFOLK, 
and  SUFFOLK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will  hold 
their  NEXT  SHOW  in  St.  George's  Park,  Great  Yarmouth,  on 
THURSDAY,  August  2i,  when  Pnzes  to  the  amount  of  £60  will  be 
given.— For  Prize  Lists  apply  to  SAMUEL  ALDRED,  Honorary 
Secretary,  4,  South  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth. 


Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK, 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 

CI  RAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 
T  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c.  will 
be  held  in  the  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OLD  TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Second  Edition  of  Schedule  now  ready.     ENTRIES  to  be  sent  to 
the  Undersigned  on  or  before  AUGUST  a6  next 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

WILLIAM  BOWIE  respectfully  begs  leave  to 
return  his  grateful  THANKS  to  those  SUBSCRIBERS  to 
the  above  Institution  who  so  kindly  elected  him  a  Pensioner  on  its 
Funds  on  the  8th  inst. 


Orchid  House  Culture. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS    RIVERS   AND    SON    beg   to 
intimate  to  all  Lovers  of  Fruit  Culture  that  their  ORCHARD- 
HOUSES  are   NOW  in    THEIR    BEAUTY,  all  the  Trees  being 
wonders  of  fruitfulness  and  health. 
An  extensive  Collection  of  ROSES  is  also  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Visitors  should  come  to  the  Harlow  Station,  G.  E.  K.,  Sawbrtdge- 
worth,  Herts. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6r.  per  100,  501.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  41  per  dozen— sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 

OBERT  SIM   will  send  post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  pnce3  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  fi  6s. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready,  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Notice. 

TTrM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 

TV     CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 

GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.    [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
fl    J.    BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
V^»  Blackith,    Cox's    and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 

(BOLTON.) 


To  Fruit  Merchants  add  Others. 

BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES.— A  large  quantity, 
very  fine,  from  a  Nobleman's  Garden,  for  Sale.     Will  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  about  a  week.     Also  other  FRUIT, 

CHARLES  K.  ADAMS,  Esq.,   to,  Coleman  Street,  City,  E.C.  :  or 
Rarkway,  near  Royston,  Hert 


s 

U  TTONS 

•    CHOICE    CINERARIA.— 

Finest  Strain,  New  Seed. 

s 

UTTONS' 

CHOICE    CALCEOLARIA.— 

Finest  Strain,  New  Seed. 

s 

U  TTO  N  S 

'      CHOICE      PRIMULA.— 

Finest  Strain,  New  Seed. 

s 


UTTONS'    CHOICE     FLOWER    SEEDS.— 

For  Autumn  Sowing. 

Prices  and  full  Particulars  on  application. 

Royal     Berks     Seed    Establishment,     Reading. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and    Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,   blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Mar6chal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


JOHN    KEYNES'    ROSES  are   NOW   in    MAGNI- 

O     FICENT  BLOOM— the  finest  plants  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
old  and  new.     CATALOGUES  reacy. 

The  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


EWING  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  for 
Autumn,  1873,  and  Spring,  1874,  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a 
selection  of  the  best  new  varieties  introduced  this  season,  and  will 
be  forwarded  gratis  and  post  tree  on  application  to 

The   Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


)AUL  and  SON'S  ROSES.— These  are  NOW  finely 

in  BLOOM,  and  include  thair  NEW  ROSES  Tor  1873.  TEA 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  and  H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE;  also 
those  they  purpose  to  distribute  in  1874— H.P.'s  W.  WILSON 
SAUNDERS,  and  THE  SHAH. 

Frequent   Trains   from   Bishopsgate   to   Cheshunt   Station. 
PAUL  AND  SON,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  N. 


|"T\ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 


1872.   j  _Ly   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

Tne  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 


New  Rosea  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses,  New  Roses. 

JC.  PADMAN  is  prepared  to  send,  package  free, 
•  30  of  the  NEW  ROSES,  1873,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  Boston  Spa,  for  421.,  or  is.  bd.  each,  LISTS  on  application. 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  and  FIRE- 
BRAND, ready  August  1.  Price  on  application. 
Providence  Nursery,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaster. 


To  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

THOMAS  FILMER,  late  of  the  Firm  of  Filmer  & 
Monro,  is  open  to  receive  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  &&,  to  SELL 
on  COMMISSION. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C— June  24. 


WANTED,    CAMELLIA    STOCKS   (two  sizes).— 
Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.     State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heathersidc,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

ANTED,  aquantityof  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM 

FERN  PLANTS,  well   established,  in   No.  36  pots,  and  not 
exhausted  by  frond  cutting.     Cash  on  delivery. 

X.  X.  X.,  6,  Upper  East  Hayes,  Bath. 


FRESH       PARSLEY      WANTED.  —  State      price 
per  cwt.  and  quantity. 
BUTLER,    McCULLOCK    &    CO.,    Covent     Garden     Market, 
London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  20,000  good  strong  WALCHEREN 
and  GRANGE'S  AUTUMN  WHITE  BROCCOLI.  For 
cash. — Address  to  A.  F.,  Mr.  Baston,  Red  Lion,  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


W 


ANTED.    GRASSES,    in     Bunches.       Any    sort, 

correctly  named.     State  price  and  sorts  to 
P.  W.  T.,  Mudie  &  Sons,  15,  Coventry  Street,  London,  W. 


EVERY         GARDEN         REQUISITE 
KEPT  in  STOCK  at 
CARTER'S  New  Seed  Warehouse,  337  ik  338,  HiKh  Holborn,  London. 

EG.    HENDERSON    and    SON,   the  Wellington 
.              Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on   application. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.  I 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double:  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flower* LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Or.  Denny's  Zonal  Geraniums,  Second  Set. 

JOHN  COPELIN  begs  to  announce  triat  he  will  early 
in  August  send  out  a  set  of  GERANIUMS  raised  by  Dr.  Denny, 
distinct  from  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  .the  set  sent  out  in  1871. 
Specimen  Plants  of  the  varieties  [.which  will  be  delivered  in  rotation 
as  ordered),  may  be  seen  at 

J.  COPELIN'S  Nurseries,  Tyssen  Street,  West  Hackney,  N. 
Descriptive  CATALOGUES  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

EDWARD  MORSE  has  several  hundreds  of  specimen 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  for  Sale,  consisting  of  ERICAS, 
AZALEAS,  KERNS,  PALMS,  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

E.    M.    has  also  a  great  number  of  half  and    quarter    specimen 
ERICAS.  AZALEAS,  and  FERNS.     An  inspection  is  solicited. 

Names,  sizes,  and  prices  may  be  had  on  application. 
Original  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


Tne  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACK.MANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  121.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 


KAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  iSoa.for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


S  UTTONS'       GRASS      SEEDS, 
Mes: 


Vienna, 

1873.  I  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  _ 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  SutTONS'  extensive  display   of   HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS,  GRASSES,    ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  1\/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I  LVX     consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the  MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


1867.  I  kJ  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS.  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

ENGLISH  SOWING  RAPE  and  MUSTARD. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Farmers  and 
Merchants,  Sleaford,  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  and  prices 
on  application. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.      Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  as.  per  oz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  grower-. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.  ,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year  s  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


Vegetable  Plants,  at  Low  Prices. 

HJ.    HARDY   begs   to  say  that    he    has  a  large 
*     quantity  of  strong  Plants,  all  true  to  name,  now  ready. 
SAVOY,  Drumhead. 
SCOTCH  and  other  KALE. 
BROCCOLI,  White,  Late,  and  Early. 
CABBAGE,  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut. 
COLLARD,  Rosette. 
Carriage  and  packages  included  for  20J.  worth.     A  liberal  allowance 
lo  the  Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.     A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  I.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Hures,  Essex. 

Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


VTR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 

1»-L    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  I  ate  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTEIAVKLL'S  ROOMS,  22,  K.ng  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W  C.     Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
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ASUTTONS,*, 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 


CARRIAGE 

SUTTONS' 

Permanent   Pasture 

Mixtures, 


FREE. 

SUTTONS' 
Renovating  Mixture 


Specially  prepared  for  various 
descriptions  of  soil. 


Of  fine  Grasses  and  Clovers  for 

improving  pastures  should 

be  sown  at  once. 


■205.  to  30J.    per  acre. 

The    months     of  August    and 
September    are   particularly   suit- 
able   for    laying    down 
pasture. 

Complete  particulars  on  appl 
cation. 


Pastures  deficient  of  bottom 
herbage  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  harrowing  in  12  lb.  per  acre 
land  to  j  0f  the  above  Mixture  after  the 
hay  is  cut,  or  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September. 


Special     estimates     given     for : 
large  quantities-  Price,  qd-  per  lb  ,  8oj.  per  cwt. 

Further   particulars   and    complete   instructions   on   the  formation 
and  improvement  of  pastures,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


NEW    SEEDS 

FOR 

SUMMER  and  AUTUMN  SOWING. 


NEW    QUEEN    ONION.— This    new    and    distinct 

variety,  il  sown  in  July,  will  produce  Onions  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter  the  same  year,  and  be  sound  and  fit  for  use  until 
the  following  autumn.    Sold  only  in  sealed  packets,  ».  6d.  each. 

CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA    and 
do.  do.  do.        ALBA.— 

The  above  two  varieties  are  new,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  forming  an  elegant  cup  round 
the  base  of  the  bell,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
corolla.  This  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and  effective  as  a 
single  specimen  border  plant  Sold  only  in  sealed  packets, 
19.  6d.  each. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 


-S^r 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c.t  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  ana 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  AND  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying   Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  of  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872.  . 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  i,  131.;  No.  2,  15s.  6 d ;  No.  3,  i8j.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PU  RSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
»f  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,39A,KingWilliam  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c  , 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL         Sfeffe?©  PATRONAGE 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  -jd.  each.  . 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are:  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

Sd,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,   CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  oi 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

its-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 
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IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT   "  SILENS  MESSOR" 


Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLI 
The  Winner  of  Every  Pri: 

The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
or  LONG  GRASS,  BENTS,  &c, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages 
which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only 
LAWN  MOWERS  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  ROYAL 
GARDENS,  and  in  most  of  the 


NG,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
:e  in  all  cases  of  Competition. 


principal     Gardens     and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


Parks 


N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leet's 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S   PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


SUITABLE 

FOR 

HAND 

OR 

HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 

FREE 
on  application. 


THOMAS    GREEN  &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,   LEEDS;    54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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RICHARD     GARRETT    &    SONS, 

LEISTON    WOEKS,    SUFFOLK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  are 

UNABLE     TO     EXHIBIT     ANY     MACHINERY 

AT  THE   ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SHOW   IN    HULL, 

In  consequence  of  extreme  pressure  of  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OfInGLAHD,  HULL  MEETING,  1873. 


IMPLEMENT    DEPARTMENT. 


STAND    NO.  64. 


JOHN    FOWLER  &  CO. 

WILL    EXHIBIT    ALL    THEIR    DIFFERENT    SYSTEMS    OF 

STEAM     CULTIVATING     MACHINERY 

AT    WORK    DURING-    THE    SHOW   WEEK. 

The  position  of  the  Field  can  be  ascertained  at  the  Stand. 


Duplicate  Machines  wilt  be  exhibited  at  the  Stand  in  the  Show   Yard,  together  with  Traction  Engines  and 
Waggons,  Patent  Double-Furrow  Horse  Ploughs,   Clip  Pulleys,   &c,  &c. 

FOR    CATALOGUES    APPLY    TO 

Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds ;    71,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. ;    or  at  Stand  No.  64,  in  the  Show  Yard. 


The  "Archimedean"  American  Lawn  Mowers. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  "Archimedean  "  Lawn  Mowers  during  the  present  season  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  many  intending  purchasers  have  been  unable  to  procure  these  Machines.  The  Manufacturers 
now  beg  to  state  that,  having  added  largely  to  their  manufacturing  premises,  they  are  able  to  execute  all  orders  without  delay. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPT- 
ED for  CUTTING 
SLOPES,  STEEP 

EMBANKMENTS, 
UNDER  SHRUBS, 
and  CLOSE  UP  TO 
TREES,  Sec. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out  with- 
out Grass  Box. 


The  Mower  Pitted  with  Grass 

Box.     Sent  out  when 

specially  ordered. 


EXTREMELY  LIGHT  in 
DRAUGHT,  SIMPLE 
in  CONSTRUCTION, 
WELL  MADE,  and 
NOT  LIKELY  to 
GET  OUT  of 
ORDER. 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain 
the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  (even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect  the  cuttings,  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
which  are  most  convenient  for  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 

THE  MOWER  IS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 

OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

j'^31  superior  to  any  of  ours. "—  Vide  "  Tit  field."       I      "The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower  I      "We  feel  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
"Remarkably    easy    to   work," — Vide    "  Gardeners'    ever  used." — Vide  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle."  one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 

Afagatiae."  \  |  with,"—  Vide  "Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  &  CO,,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Selling/  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C;  )  Selling 

AgentS(  WALTER  CARSON  and  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.   /Agents 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST  FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 
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Seedsmen  to 


SUTTONS' 


Seedsmen  to 


the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


FOE  PRESENT  SOWING 


VEGETABLE     SEEDS 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 

Suttons'  Commodore 
Nutt   Cabbage    Lettuce. 

This  is  the  earliest  and  small- 
est Lettuce  in  cultivation.  It 
differs  from  Tom  Thumb,  be- 
ing of  a  darker  green  colour,  of 
closer  and  more  compact  habit. 
Comes  remarkably  early,  and  is 
of  splendid  flavour  and  perfectly 
hardy.    Price,  if.  6d.  per  packet. 

Improved  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce. 

Our  stock  of  this  fine  Lettuce 

is   unequalled.      It  grows  to  a 

large     size,      perfectly     hardy, 

Suttons'  Commodore  Nutt  very  sweet   and  crisp.      Price, 

Cabbage  Lettuce.  if.  per  ounce, 

ONIONS. 

GIANT  ROCCA— The  largest  1  NEW  QUEEN.— The  earliest  in 
cultivation,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. If  sown  at  once  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  September,  or 
sown  in  August  will  be  ready 
early  in  the  spring.  Price, 
is.  6i.  per  packet. 


in   cultivation,  often    attaining 

2  and  3  lb.  each  peroz.  1  o| 
Large  Early  Red  Italian  . .  10 
Large  Early  White  Italian..  1  o 
Giant  Late  Red  Italian  ..  x  o 
Giant  Late  White  Italian  . .     1    o  I 

Further  particulars  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing  may  be  had  on  application. 

SEEDS  BY  POST.— Flower  Seeds  are  sent  free  by  post  or  rail. 
Vegetable  Seeds  up  to  12  ozs.  in  weight  sent  by  post  with  a  charge  of 
4<t.  for  the  ta  ozs.,  or  20J.  worth  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
or  Wales. 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Reading. 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz.:— Early  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards, 
may  be  had  at  very  reduced  prices. 

The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
choien  and  planted  by  a  practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


CARTERS 


CRASS  SEEDS 


.    ;  Descriptive  Lists^ 
(Wis  Post  %^<^fex 


CARRIAGE  FREE 


As  used  at  the 
VIENNA,  ) 

PARIS,  J- 

LONDON  j 


■■>*>  t-*^" 


EXHIBITIONS. 


JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO., 

The  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i£  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  it"- 
SPRUCE  FIR,  x%,  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15s.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  ror.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


CioGrarls  ^pprl 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISh'and  CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.  To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.  First  Quality,  3*.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.      25.  per  packet  of  too  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  

heatherside  nurseries,  bagshot,  surrey. 


NEW,    CHOICE,    and    RARE     FLOWER     SEEDS. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  &  LAING, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds 
for  presenl  sowing 


ANTIRRHINUM.— Extra  choice;  saved  from  our  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  newest  named  flowers.—  61I,  it.,  and  if.  6J.  per  pkt. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised;  saved  from  the  superb  flowers  that 
gained  the  first  prize  at  Kensington. — 21.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and  5*.  per 
packet. 

CALCEOLARIA— Hybridised;  saved  from  the  celebrated  strain  at 
Dalkeith  Palace. — 11,  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  31.  6d.  per  packet. 

CINERARIA. — Extra  choice;  saved  from  an  unequalled  assortment 
of  named  flowers. — u,  6d.t  21.  6a".,  and  31.  6a*.  per  packet. 

COLEUS,  GOLDEN,  —  Hybridised ;  saved  from  our  first  prize 
Crystal  Palace  and  Kensington  collections. — if.,  if.  6a*.,  and  it.  6d. 
per  packet. 

CYCLAMEN. — Extra  choice;  Bared  from  nur  splendid  plants  so 
greatly  admired  at  our  Crystal  Palace  Bulb  Show. — is.,  21.,  and 
3$.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  superb  ;  saved  from  llie  most  distinct  of  our 
famous  assortments  of  prize  flowers  ;  12  colours. — 51.  per  collection. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  fine  ;  saved  from  the  finest  varieties  of  our 
magnificent  collection  ;  mixed. — is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  31.  (id.  per  packet. 

PANSY,  SHOW.— Extra  superb;  saved  from  the  most  choice  of  our 
own  unrivalled  Exhibition  flowers.— tr,  If,  6a*.,  and  at.  6a*.  per 
packet. 

PANSY,  FANCY.— Extra  fine  ;  saved  from  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
admirable  collection.— «.,  U.  6tf\,  and  ss.  6a*.  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Bronze,  splendid  ;  saved  from  our  un- 
rivalled strain  that  gained  all  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Koyal  Hor- 
ticultural Show  at  Hath  in  June  this  year.—  2*.  6a\,  3*.  (id.,  and  5*. 
per  packet. 


PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Tricolors,  extra  choice  ;  saved  from  the 
collection  from  which  we  selected  the  finest  Tricolor  of  the  year, 
and  which  took  first  honours  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting.—  2s.  6a". , 
31.  6d.,  and  5*.  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM— Zonal,  choice  ;  saved  from  our  finest  seedlings 
sent  out  last  season,  with  large  flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and 
perfect  shape. — 1*.  6a\,  at.  6a"  ,  and  31.  6a\  per  packet. 

PENTSTEMON.— Most  superb  ;  saved  from  our  own  collection  of  the 
choice  varieties  introduced  last  season.— is.,  it.  6a\,  and  a*.  6rf. 
per  packet. 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL— Early  and  Late;  saved  from  our  magnifi- 
cent pot  plants,  which  have  taken  prizes  at  Oxford,  Kensington, 
and  Regent's  Park.— 1*.  6d,,  2s.  6d.,  and  3*.  6d,  per  packet. 

PRIMULA.— Fringed,  Red  and  White;  saved  from  the  finest  strain 
in  cultivation  —2s.  6d.,  31.  6a\,  and  5*.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA.— Fern-leaved,  Red  and  White;  saved  from  a  most 
magnificent  strain  specially  for  ourselves.—  2t.  6a*.,  31.  Od.,  and  5*. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Extra  superb;  saved  from  our  magnifi- 
cent plants,  colours  varying  from  pink  and  white  to  deep  crimson. 
— if.,  2s.  6a.,  and  3*.  6a",  per  packet. 

PYRETHRUM,  GOLDEN.— Very  select;  saved  from  a  very  deep 
golden-coloured  strain  of  this  popular  beddcr. — 6d.,  is.,  and  If,  6a. 
per  packet. 

STOCK,  INTERMEDIATE.— Scarlet,  Purple,  and  White:  saved 
from  our  celebrated  strain  of  these  flowers,  which  rival  the  East 
Lothian  varieties. — is.,  is,  6a*,,  and  21.  6a".  per  packet. 

SWEET  WILLIAM,— Extra  dark  ;  saved  from  Hunt's  choice  strain, 
carefully  selected  and  improved. — 6d.tn.,  and  if.  6a*.  per  packet. 

WALLFLOWER. — Blood-red;  saved  from  a  very  pure  strain;  com- 
pact in  growth  and  very  deep  in  colour. — bd.  and  is.  per  packet. 


Stamps  may  be  sent  in  payment.       Packets  forwarded  Free  by  Post. 

STANSTEAD    PARK  and  RUTLAND   PARK,   FOREST   HILL,   LONDON.  S.E. ; 
and  at  EDINBURGH,  N.B. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  ZONAL   and    TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUMS, 
JULY  16  and  17,  1873. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

CLASS  i.— 18  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Florist  varieties, 

distinct.     (Open.)' 

1st  Prize,  Mr.  J.  George,  Gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  £4. 

2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,   Paddock   Nurseries,  Stratford -on -Avon, 

3d,    Dr.  J.  Denny,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  £1.  [£3. 

Class  2.— 12  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Nosegay  or  Hybrid 

Nosegay  varieties,  distinct.     (Open.) 

1st,  Mr.  J.  George,  £1. 

2d,    Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Nurseryman,  &c,  Woolwich,  £2. 

3d,  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  H.  Little,  Est).,  Cambridge  Villa,  Cam- 
bridge Park,  Twickenham.  (H.  Little,  Esq.,  being  a  member 
of  Council,  is  allowed  the  honour  of  an  award,  although  it 
carries  no  money  prize  with  it.) 

Class  3.-6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Florist  varieties,  distinct. 
Specimen  Plants.     (Amateurs.) 

1st,  Mr.  J.  Catlin,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Sen.,  East  End,  Fincbley,  ,£3. 

Class  5.— 6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Hybrid  Nosegay,  distinct. 

Specimen    Plants.     (Nurserymen.) 
tst,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £2. 

Class  6.— 18  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  doubles,  distinct.  (Open.) 
1st,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £3. 
2d,    Messrs.  Wright,  Turner  Koad,  Lee,  Kent,  £2. 

Class  7.-6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  doubles,  distinct. 
(Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Watson,  Gr.  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Airlie  Lodge,  Sur- 
bitonHill,£2. 
Class  8.— 18  ZONAL   PELARGONIUMS,  Golden   Tricolors, 
distinct     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Pcstridge,  The  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  H.  P.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  £2. 
3d,    Messrs.  Wright,  £1. 

Class  0.-6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Golden  Tricolors, 
distinct.     (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Watson,  £2.  |      2d,    Mr.  G.  Goddard.  [icu. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Gr.  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Richmond, 

Class  10.— 6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Silver  Tricolors,  distinct 

(Open.)  1 
tst,  Mr.  T.  Pestridgc,  £2.  I      3d,   Messrs.  Wright,  io*. 

2d,    Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  £1. 
Class  11.— 4  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Silver  Tricolors,  distinct. 

(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Beach,  Gr.  to  C.  R.  C.  Petley,  Esq.,    Riverhead,  near 

Sevenoaks,  £1  tos. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Goddard,  £t.  J     3d,  Mr.  R.  Watson,  ior. 

Class  12.— 6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Golden  Bronze  Bicolors, 

distinct.     (Open), 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Pcstridge,  £2.  I      3d,    Messrs.  Wright,  rof. 

ad,    Mr.  R.  Watson,  £1. 

Prizes  in  Classes  13  and  14  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell. 
Class  13.  —  6  ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS,    Florist   varieties,   not 

in  commerce,  distinct.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  I.  George,  £2.  j      2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1. 

Class  14.— 6  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  Nosegay  or  Hybrid 

Nosegay,  varieties  not  in  commerce,  distinct.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  I.  George,  £2.  |     2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £1. 

Class  i6.-*i  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  Florist  variety. 

(Open,) 

ist,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  New  Villa,  Hedge  Lane,  Edmonton,  for  Pelargonium 

Santley,  15s. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  George,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  George,  ioi. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Smith,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  G.  Smith,  51. 

Class  17.— i  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  Nosegay  or  Hybrid 

Nosegay.     (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  for  Pelargonium  Happy  Thought,  151. 
Class  19.— i  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  Golden  Tricolor. 

(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Pcstridge,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  H.  Little,  151. 
2d,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  iot. 

3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  ior  Pelargonium  Miss 
Morris,  5*. 
Class  2a— 1  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  Silver  Tricojor. 
(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Dolly  Varden,  151. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  Pestridge,  for  Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  Marshall,  IW. 
Class  22.— i  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  Golden  Self.  (Open, 
ist,  Mr.  T,  Pestridge,  for  Pelargonium  Golden  Banner,  15*. 
2d,   Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  for  Pelargonium  Sulphureum,  io*. 
3d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Pelargonium  Golden  Lover,  51. 

Class  23— i  PELARGONIUM,  new  (3  plants),  double,    (Open.) 
ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  tor  Pelargonium  Alice  Crousse,  15*. 
2d,    Messrs.   James   Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  for 
Pelargonium  Rose  Pur,  iof. 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Pearson. 

Class  24.— 12  distinct  varieties  of  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS, 

not  variegated,  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson,  in  pots  not  to 

exceed  8  inches.     Plants  to  be  grown  with  as  little  training  as 

possible.    (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  W,  Birse,  Gr.  to  J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq,,  Knightons,  Finchlcy, 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Catlin,  £2  2s.  US  5*- 

Prizes  offered  by  Dr.   Denny. 
CLASS  25.— Collection  of  PELARGONIUMS,  consisting  of  2  plants 
of  each  of  Dr.  Denny's  Seedlings  that  were  sent  out  ay  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul  in  the  Spring  of  i87i,pots  not  to  exceed  8  inches,  plants  to  be 
grown  with  as  little  training  as  possible.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Howat,  Bridgen  Hall,  Enfield,  £$  Jf. 
ad,    Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  £2  21, 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  George. 
Class    26.— 12  varieties  of  PELARGONIUMS,  raised  by  Mr.    J. 
George,  to  be  shown  in  pots   not  exceeding  6  inches,  quality  oi 
flower  to  be  the  primary  test  of  merit.     (Open.) 
ist,   Mr.  K.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Rochampton,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  G.  Goddard. 

Class  29.-6  LILIUMS.  in  pots.  (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  £2. 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1  tos, 

CLASS  31— 6  DELPHINIUMS,  in  12-inch  pots.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T,  S.  Ware,  £t  101. 

Class  32.-6  PENTSTEMONS,  in  8-inch  pots.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  B,  Porter.Gr,  to  Mrs,  Bcnham.Sion  Lodge,  Islcworth, £t  10s. 
ad,    Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.jCi. 
CLASS  34.— 12  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  to   be  grown  in  12-inch 
pots,  distinct.     (Open  ) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  £4. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  £3. 

Class  36.-12  CARNATIONS,  cut,  distinct.    (Open  ) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £1. 

ad,    Mr.  N.  Norman,  98,  Crescent  Road,  PlumsUad,  is*. 
3d,    Mr.  1>.  Pizzcy,  Gr.  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  iof. 

CLASS  37.-12  PICOTEES,  cut,  distinct.  (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  £t.  j      3d,  Mr.  I>.  Piizey,  101. 

3d,    Mr.  N.  Norman,  15c 

CLASS  38.— Collection  of  LETTUCES,  not  less  than  10  distinct 
varieties, 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Gardener,  South  Metropolitan   District  Schools, 
Sutton,  £\  if. 

MISCELLANEOUS.-EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Floriut,  tkc,  Gloucester  Koad,  South  Kensington,  for 

a  M  iNCcll.incous  Group  of  Plants. 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot,  for  Group  of  Spiraea 

palmata  in  Mower. 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Collection  of 

Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Collection  of  cut  Verbenas. 


GREAT   ROSE   SHOW,  JULY  2. 
Class  23.-6  dishes  of  PKAS    (Prizes   offered    by    Messrs.    James 

Carter  &  Co.). 
3d    Prize,  Mr.  )■   W.   Monrman,  Gr.  to  the   Misses  Christy,  Combo 

Bank,  kingston-on-Tharocs,  £1. 
4th,  Mr.  W.  G.   Pragndl,  Gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne 
Castle,  Dorset,  ioj. 
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Roses  In  Bloom. 

w 

WM,  PAUL  respectfully  invites  all  lovers  of  Roses  to 
inspect  the  STOCK,  which  is  now  in  FULL  BLOOM,  at  the 
Wahham  Cross  Nurseries.  Some  thousands  of  NKW  ROSES,  many 
originated  in  the  Establishment,  may  be  seen.  Entrance  from  the 
platform,  Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Half  an  hour's 
ride  from  London. 

PAUL'S   Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 


rHE 
INS 


GARDENERS'      ROYAL      IiENEVOLENT 

MSTITUTION.  —  At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
MEMBERS  of  this  Institution,  held  on  TUESDAY,  the  8tb  of  July, 
lor  the  ELECTION  of  FOUR  PENSIONERS,  the  following  was  the 
result  of  the  Ballot  :— 

CANDIDATES. 


Name. 


Age. 


Votes. 


TOSEPH  ODD  .. 
FRANCIS  PRITCHARD 
THOMAS  EYLES       .. 
SARAH   ROBINSON 
WILLIAM  BOWIE   .. 
THOMAS  HOPKINS 
IOHN  KNELLER      .. 
TAMES  MANLEY      .. 
JOHN  SALTER 


70 

73 


V7 

630 

220 
964 
9M 

637 

559 
354 


The  Meeting  then  declared  SARAH  ROltlNSON,  WILLIAM 
BOWIE,  JOSEPH  ODD,  and  FRANCIS  PRITCHARD,  as  having 
the  greatest  number  of  Voles,  duly  Elected  Pensioners. 

By  order,  EDW.  R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 

M,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C.— Julyo,  1873. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  bad  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkelev,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevio. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 

ioHN  Gibson. 
rolessor  Asa  Grav 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41.   Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1873. 


THERE  are  few  classes  more  keenly  concerned 
in  the  present  high  Price  of  Fuel  than  the 
gardeners.  Accordingly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
subject  has  received  much  attention  in  our 
columns,  and  that  various  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  cost  of  heating.  Mr. 
Cowan's  plan,  of  combining  a  limekiln  with  the 
furnace  (fig.  130,  p.  679),  is  intended  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  making  the  fuel  used  available,  not 
only  as  a  source  of  heat,  but  also  in  the  production 
of  a  substance  —  lime — of  considerable  market 
vaiue,  and  of  great  use  on  most  estates.  This 
plan  of  Mr.  Cowan's,  it  will  be  seen,  stands  upon 
quite  a  different  footing  from  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  to  mix  chalk  with  the  fuel  for 
the  purpose  of  economising  the  latter.  When 
this  subject  was  lately  discussed  before  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  was  unanimously  admitted  that  the 
chalk  in  such  case  acted  simply  as  a  diluent, 
and  could  not  in  the  end  be  regarded  as  an 
economiser  of  fuel.  Many  reasons  were  assigned 
for  this  ;  but  as  in  such  a  matter  a  well-ascer- 
tained fact  is  of  more  value  than  a  volume  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  S.MEE,  to  apply  to  the  manager  of  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company  for  information  as  to  the  results 
of  some  experiments  known  to  have  been  made 
by  the  engineers  of  that  company.  The  reply  is 
so  important  that  we  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  it  before  our  readers  without 
further  comment,  beyond  pointing  out  that  it 
entirely  corroborates  the  opinions  previously  ex- 
pressed at  the  committee  : — 

"London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
"  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Departments, 

"  Brighton,  June  23. 
"Sir, — Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Sarle,  has  forwarded  a 
letter  from  you  with  reference  to  the  result  of  our  experi- 
ments in  burning  chalk  as  fuel.  In  reply  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  we  tried  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  coal  in  one  of 
our  stationary  engine-boilers,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Experiment  No.  I. 

Fire  kept  up  12  hours — 

'Ilc^cSk'        "[Thin  fire  and  chalk. 

Experiment  No.  II. 
Fire  kept  up  12  hours— 

"3  Sit  chalk'         \\  ]-Thick  fire  and  chalk. 

Experiment  No,  III. 
Fire  kept  up  12  hours — 

11  cwt.  coal   . .         ,.  )  „_.     - 
No  chalk.  ;  Thin  fire. 

This  fully  bore  out  my  previous  opinion  that,  instead  of 
chalk  being  a  heat-giving  body,  it  is  an  absorbent  of  heat, 
and  when  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  saving 
the  firebars  from  Welsh  coal  (for  which  it  is  admirably 
suited),  or  for  reducing  the  area  of  heating  surface,  it 


increases  the  ordinary  consumption  of  fuel  considerably. 
Hoping  these  particulars  may  be  of  service, 
"  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  Strandbv,  for 
"E.  Trompman, 
"  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Superintendent." 
"  P.S. — When  used  in  locomotives  it  is  a  great  saving 
to   firebars,  especially  when  Welsh  coal  is  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  it  tends  to  make  the  fire  burn  more  evenly. 
"To  W.  T.  Thisllton  Dylr,  Esq., 

"  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington,  London,  W." 


In  the  early  part  of  the  season- we  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  on  the  abundant  flowering  of  the 
spring  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  we  may  now 
express  ourselves  in  the  same  terms  with  refer- 
ence to  those  now  in  flower.  It  is  surprising 
that  these  should  be  so  much  neglected  by 
planters  as  they  are.  What  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful, for  instance,  than  the  Philadelphus  ;  in 
particular,  the  late -flowering  kinds  now  in  bloom 
— P.  Gordom  and  P.  grandiflorus  ?  Again,  few 
things  are  more  attractive  than  the  double- 
flowered  Deutzia  crenata,  of  which  we  lately 
saw  some  glorious  bushes  in  the  Vauxhall  Nur- 
series, Canterbury,  a  nursery  once  famous 
for  its  collections  in  this  department,  and  still 
retaining  many  of  the  old  favourites.  Fother- 
gilla  alnifolia,  Halesia,  Styrax,  all  are  first-class 
shrubs.  Then  there  is  the  elegant  Amorpha 
fruticosa,  with  its  feathery  leaves  and  purple 
spikes  of  bloom  ;  the  quaint  Rhus  Cotinus, 
the  lovely  Spiraeas,  numerous  Hypericums,  &c. 
Shortly  we  shall  have  the  many  varieties  of 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  better  known  as  Althaea  frutex. 
Such  things  as  these — and  we  could  enumerate 
them  by  the  dozen— rarely  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  exhibition  table,  and  hence  they 
are  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  gardener.  More- 
over, the  general  public  has,  comparatively, 
but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  them,  which 
makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  those  familiar 
with  them  to  bring  them  under  notice  whenever 
opportunity  serves. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  were  specially 
pleased  to  see,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  a  good  collection  of  Escal- 
lonias  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  which  the  newer 
varieties  were  alluded  to  in  our  last  issue,  and 
concerning  which  further  mention  is  made  at 
p.  97  8. 

The  Elaeagnus  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
the  Floral  Committee  yesterday,  we  imagine, 
escaped  an  award  from  having  been  shown  in 
indifferent  condition.  Could  the  committee  have 
seen  a  large  branch  laden  with  orange-brown 
fruit,  as  it  was  our  privilege  to  do  a  short  time 
since,  we  venture  to  say  that  no  committee 
anxious  for  its  reputation  would  have  passed  it 
over.  Of  this  Elasagnus  we  shall  shortly  publish 
a  figure  and  description,  as  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  best  of  newly  introduced  hardy  shrubs. 

The  Azara  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  the 
same  occasion  will  make  a  capital  plant  for 
walls  in  warm  localities,  but  we  have  some  doubt 
as  to  its  hardihood  in  more  exposed  or  colder 
spots  than  Combe  Wood. 


Some  very  important  additions  have  recently 

been  made  to  the  now  famous  collection  of  Cacti  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Peacock  having 
imported]  from  California  several  new  Agaves  and 
Mammillarias,  including  in  the  former  genus  a  dozen 
plants  of  the  handsome  A.  Gilbeyi,  of  which  there 
were  previously  only  three  specimens  in  Europe — Mr. 
Peacock  being  the  happy  possessor  of  one.  Visitors 
to  Sudbury  House,  however,  will  be  more  struck  with 
a  gigantic  specimen  of  Echinocactus  Visnaga, 
which  came  over  in  the  same  consignment.  It  measures 
S  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  is  nearly  3  feet  high, 
and  weighs  nearly  5  cwt.  This  monster  Cactus  was 
found  at  Tehuaca,  in  the  northern  part  of  California, 
and  was  brought  to  England  at  great  cost,  having  in 
the  first  instance  been  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
a  distance  of  over  100  miles,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  roads  along  which  a  vehicle  could  travel. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  E.  Visnaga  (though 
Mr.  Croucher  believes  the  proper  name  to  be  E. 
heliophorus — sun  bearing).  Strange  to  say,  the  plant 
came  into  flower  the  day  after  it  was  unpacked,  the 
flowers  being  yellow.  In  company  with  it  are  also 
two  other  specimens,  weighing  nearly  3  cwt.  each. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  spines  on  the  larger  plant 
are  broken  off.  They  are  formed  in  clusters,  slightly 
sunk,  at  short  intervals,  into  the  edges  of  the  numerous 
sharp  ridges,  and  they  are  commonly  used  by  the 
Mexicans  for  toothpicks,  hence  the  specific  name, 
Visnaga.  The  large  one  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  plant  in  Europe,  though  it  is  not  the  largest 
that  has  been  imported,  a  specimen  weighing  1  ton, 
and  measuring  9  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
having  been  sent  to  Kew  some  years  ago,  where,  how- 


ever, owing  to  injuries  received  in  transit,  it  did  not 
long  survive. 

While  there  is  so  much  to  complain  of  in  the 

want  of  management  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  mention  an 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  made  for  the  luncheon 
of  the  committees.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
was,  we  believe,  specially  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  reform  ;  and  his  presence  at  the  luncheon 
table  may,  we  trust,  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that  many 
details  of  management  and  supervision,  important  as 
regards  the  necessities  and  comfort  of  the  committees, 
and  indeed  of  the  visitors  in  general,  will  be  better 
attended  to  in  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Wednesday  general  meet- 
ings, which  have  been  conducted  latterly  in  the  most 
slip-shod  manner,  will  be  materially  improved  during 
the  time  that  London  is  out  of  town,  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  either  to  restore 
their  old  character  to  them,  or  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether. The  last  alternative  we  should  greatly  regret, 
lor,  properly  conducted,  they  might  be  the  means  of 
diffusing  much  valuable  information  in  an  agreeable 
manner. 

We  understand  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  at  its  meeting  on  Wedneadxy, 
appointed  J.  S.  Davenport,  Esq.,  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Richards. 
There  were,  we  believe,  no  fewer  than  395  candidates 
for  the  office. 

Mr.  Glaisiier  writes  as  follows  on  the  State 

of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending  July  12  : — 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about 
29  S  inches.  A  general  increase  occured  to  30.1  inches 
by  noon  of  the  9th,  though  broken  by  a  slight  decrease 
on  the  8th,  but  from  the  9th  onwards  a  steady  decrease 
was  experienced  and  the  value  at  the  end  of  the  week 
was  a  little  above  29  7  inches.  The  average  value 
for  the  week  was  29.9  inches.  The  highest  tempera- 
tures by  day  averaged  about  760  and  varied  from  820 
nearly  on  the  Sth  to  71$°  on  the  12th.  The  lowest 
night  temperatures  varied  from  55^°  on  the  6th  to  49^ 
on  the  Sth,  with  an  average  of  $2%°.  The  weather,  as 
a  rule  during  the  week  was  brilliantly  fine,  though  at 
times  the  sky  was  very  cloudy,  especially  during  the 
last  three  days,  and  at  times  a  mist  was  prevalent. 
Rain  fell  heavily  on  the  morning  o(  the  6lh  and  to  a 
slight  amount  on  the  12th,  the  total  amount  collected 
being  nearly  half  an  inch.  The  mean  dailyt  empera- 
tures  and  their  departures  from  average  were  as 
follows  :— 6th,  590. 9,  — 1°,9  ;  7th,  640. 1,  +  2°.3  ;  8th, 
°5°-  7,  +3°-S;  9th,  62°.7,  +1°;  10th,  65°.2,  +  3°.4; 
nth,  6i°, — o°.8  ;  1 2th,  59°.7, — 2". 3.  The  general 
direction  of  the  wind  was  S.  W. ,  the  pressure  being 
very  light ;  the  average  daily  horizontal  movement  of 
the  air  was  about  240  miles. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  82^°  at  Leicester  to  73°  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being  774° 
The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  52$° 
at  Bradford  to  460  at  Leicester,  the  general  average 
being  490.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  28^°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  76J0  at  Blackheath  and  670  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  with  an  average  value  of  7i\°.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  54.^°  at  Brad- 
ford to  5040  at  Nottingham,  with  a  general  average  of 
52^°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  190,  varying  from  240  at  Leicester  to  144°  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  6o°  nearly,  the  highest  being  at  Blackheath, 
6240,  and  the  lowest  at  Eccles  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
57|J.  Rain  fell  at  Eccles  and  Oldham  to  the  amount 
of  £  of  an  inch,  which  amount  was  the  largest 
recorded  ;  at  Blackheath  -£  an  inch  was  measured,  and 
at  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Nottingham,  but  four,  five, 
and  six  hundredths  of  an  inch  respectively  ;  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  rather  more  than  £  of  an 
inch.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  and  Hull,  on  July  12.  The  weather  during 
the  week  has  been  fine  and  warm,  but  generally  cloudy. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
7 1 4°  at  Paisley  to  640  at  Perth;  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures varied  from  5310  at  Edinburgh  to  460  at  Perth, 
their  averages  being  68}°  and  48$°  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  590  nearly,  the 
highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  6o|°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Perth,  57i°.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  i\  inch  at 
Paisley,  1  inch  at  Glasgow,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  at  Dundee  and  Perth  ;  but  at  Edinburgh  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  only  was  recorded  ;  the 
average  fall  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  72%  the 
lowest  44i",  the  mean  580,  and  rainfall  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  nearly. 

Nature,    says  the    Canada   Farmer,    nowhcie 

trims  back  the  Grape  Vine  annually  to  four  or  five 
buds  ;  but  the  successful  Grape  grower  does  ir.  Nature 
seldom  cuts  back  or  head^-:n  the  Peach  or  Apricot ; 
but  many  of  our  best  fruit  culturists  do  it.  Nature 
never  blanches  the  Celery  plant,  but  our  gardeners  do 
it.  Nature  sows  the  most  of  her  seeds  directly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  farmers  and  gardeners  generally 
give  to  seeds  a  necessary  covering,      Nature  seldom 
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transplants  a  tree  or  mutilates  its  roots,  or  propagates 
by  grafting  upon  sections  of  limbs  or  roots  ;  nursery- 
men do  it. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  Algiers  has  been 

informed  that  Tobacco,  which  is  an  annual,  may 
be  rendered  perennial  by  grafting  it  on  a  shrub 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Sapel  and  the  Tell  gene- 
rally, and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Tobaco"  tree  or 
yellow  flowered  Tobacco.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  by  a  correspondent  of  the  committee,  at  Orleans- 
ville,  and  the  success  is  declared  to  be  perfect ;  but 
the  committee  has  instructed  one  of  its  members,  M. 
Riviere  fils,  director  of  the  gardens  of  Hamma,  to 
repeat  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  mean- 
time we  publish  the  statement  with  all  reserve. 

We  hear  that  the    Right    Hon.  the   Earl   of 

Derby  has  kindly  consented  to  open  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester, on  Wednesday,  September  3,  at  12  o'clock 
at  noon.  His  lordship  will  also  take  the  chair  at  the 
dinner  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

Our  French  friends  seem  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily disturbed  by  the  advocacy  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Prince  of  the  system  of  budding  the  Rose  on  the 
cultivated  Seedling  Briar.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  this  was  the  revival  of  an  old  practice, 
and  one  at  least  of  our  oldest  nurserymen  stated  in  our 
columns  that  he  had  adopted  the  practice  very  many 
years  ago,  but  found  reason  to  abandon  it.  It  is  very 
possible  then  that  this  process  may  have  originated  in 
France,  and  that  Mr.  Prince  did  but  revive  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that  the  plan  must 
have  been  in  use  before  the  present  generation  of  Rose 
growers  took  it  up.  M.  Eugene  Verdier,  M. 
Riviere,  and  others,  claim  the  credit  for  M. 
Guillot,  jun.,  and  have  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tral Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  statement.  Various  specimens  obtained 
from  the  establishment  of  that  well-known  grower 
were  recently  exhibited  in  order  to  show  how  little  ten- 
dency there  was  in  Roses  so  grown  to  throw  up  suckers. 
M.  Margottin  objects  to  the  process  on  the  score  of 
loss  of  time,  but  he  appears  to  allude  to  standards,  not 
dwarfs.  M.  Eugene  Verbier,  on  the  other  hand, 
commends  the  employment  of  the  seedling  Briar 
because  so  few  suckers  are  produced.  He  also  recom- 
mends them  for  tender  Roses,  such  as  the  Teas  and 
Bourbons.  Adverting  to  other  stocks,  M.  Verdier 
commends  it  for  certain  situations,  but  says  that  it  too 
is  liable  to  produce  suckers,  as  is  also  a  stock, 
"Milleflore  de  la  Grifteraie.  For  these  reasons 
M.  Verdier  gives  the  preference  to  the  cultivated 
seedling  Briars  as  stocks,  and  states  in  addition  that 
they  are,  from  the  position  of  the  graft,  well  adapted 
to  resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts. 

The 47th  annual  meeting  of  the  Buckingham 

Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  July  29. 

The  cultivation  of  Cochineal  in  the  Canaries 

seems  to  be  giving  place  to  that  of  Tobacco,  as  the 
supply  of  the  dye  insect  has  of  late  years  exceeded 
the  demand.  This  is  what  Consul  Grattan  says  on 
the  subject  : — 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  stock  left  on  hand  from  one  sea- 
son to  the  other  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  produced,  and  it  has  so  much 
receded  in  price  since  the  latter  part  of  1868,  that  the 
rates  obtained  are  not  considered  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  many  growers  who,  from  want  of  capital,  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  advances  at  the  usual  exorbitant  rates 
that  prevail  here,  in  order  to  meet  the  very  heavy  outlay 
generally  requisite  for  forming  their  plantations.  They 
have,  in  consequence,  turned  their  serious  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  which  had  been  attempted  on 
former  occasions,  but  with  very  doubtful  success.  Stimu- 
lated by  necessity,  experiments  have  been  made  by  some 
of  them,  principally  at  the  Islands  of  Grand  Canary  and 
of  Patma,  with  a  view  of  producing  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  plant  of  improved  quality.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  have  been  successful.  Samples  have  been  sent 
principally  to  Bremen,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  lowest 
valuation  of  about  15  dols.  per  quintal  has  been  set  upon 
them,  and  that  amount  being  considered  sufficient,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cultivation  will  be  rapidly  developed. 
About  200  packages  were  sent  as  samples  to  the  German 
markets  in  1870.  They  were  sold  at  from  24:}  dols,  to 
38  dols.  per  quintal,  although  the  quality  of  the  Tobacco 
did  not  meet  with  entire  approval,  and  the  leaf  had 
been,  moreover,  deteriorated  by  defective  packing. 
The  above-mentioned  prices  were,  however,  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  and 
were  only  obtained  on  account  of  the  general  scarcity  of 
Tobacco  in  the  market,  caused  by  the  exportation  from 
Cuba  having  been  very  much  reduced  during  the  last  two 
years  ;  and  also  because  recent  crops  from  Brazil  were  poor 
and  insufficient.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  prices 
of  all  Tobaccos  which  are  now  used  to  replace  the  defici- 
ency of  the  Cuba  product  will  fall  considerably.  The  real 
value  of  Canary  Tobacco  can  at  present  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. The  mode  of  prepiring  and  packing  the  plant  is 
still  defective.  Cigars  manufactured  in  the  islands  with 
Tobacco  of  native  growth  do  not  generally  burn  freely. 
To  remedy  this  great  defect,  a  preparation  containing 
nitre  has  been  used  to  moisten  the  leaf,  which  imparts  an 
unpleasant  medicinal  flavour.  As  a  cheap  cigar  they 
would  probably  find  a  sale,  say  at  from  6o*.  to  70s.  per 
1000.     Greater  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco 


and  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  will,  without  doubt,  remedy 
present  evils ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  a  further  source  of  wealth  to  the 
islands,  although  the  sanguine  expectations  of  some 
enthusiastic  natives,  that  their  Tobacco  will  at  the  very 
least  equal  that  produced  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
will  probably  not  be  realised.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  Tobacco  that  has  been  produced 
and  exported  during  the  past  year,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
from  1500  to  2000  quintals  have  been  sent  to  the  German 
and  English  markets.  Growers  who  cultivate  cochineal 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  who 
have  not  been  compelled  to  pay  usurious  premiums  on 
advances,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  and  find  pre- 
sent prices  sufficiently  remunerative  ;  and  the  diminished 
cultivation  will'probably  maintain  at  least  present  rates. 
Land  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  the  Nopal  (Cochineal 
Cactus)  can  be  utilised  for  Tobacco,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  annual  value  of  both  productions  will  ultimately 
be  equalised." 

We  have  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to 

advert  in  these  columns  to  peculiarities  of  Root 
Growth  in  the  Elm  and  other  plants.  Our  illus- 
tration (fig.  193)  shows  a  case  wherein  a  number  of 
yuung  buds  have  been  developed  between  the  rind  or 
bark  and  the  central  woody  cylinder  of  the  root.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  root  appears  to  have  decayed  from 
some  injury,  but  the  inner  portion  has  manifested  its 
vitality  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  adventitious 
shoots.  The  specimen  from  which  our  figure  was 
taken  was  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Hemsley, 
who  tells  us  that  he  took  it  from  the  side  of  a  newly- 
formed  railway  cutting.  It  would  hence  appear  that 
the  new  growths  were  developed  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  to  light  and  air  of  the  injured  root.  This 
case  suggests  an  explanation  of  those  very  curious 
cases  wherein  a  woody  shoot  is  formed  within  the 
cavity  of  a   hollowed   trunk.     The  most  remarkable 


FlC.    ig6.— ADVENTITIOUS   BUDS  ON   THE  KOOT  OF  THE  ELM. 

instance  of  this  kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice 
was  a  case  wherein  a  cabinet-maker,  in  sawing  up  a 
large  block  of  rosewood,  suddenly  came  upon  a  cavity 
in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Of  this  there  was  no  outward 
indication  whatever.  From  the  end  of  the  cavity  pro- 
jected two  thick  shoots  some  3  feet  in  length,  and  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  perfectly  detached  from  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  save  at  the  one  point  of  attachment.  It 
was  a  puzzle  to  account  for  this  formation,  but  the 
present  case  seems  to  afford  a  possible  explanation. 

In  some  notes  from  Bowood  recently  published 

it  was  stated  that  some  seedlings  of  Abies  Douglasii 
raised  from  the  same  tree  had  turned  out  partly  hardy 
partly  tender.  We  learn  that  we  were  in  error  as  to 
the  tree.  It  was  Pinus  insignis  and  not  the  Douglas 
Fir  that  showed  this  variation  in  the  constitution  of  its 
progeny. 

Mr.  Cannell  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following 

letter  from  a  correspondent  of  his,  which  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  our  readers  : — "Is  it  generally  known 
that  the  Variegated  Honeysuckle,  of  which  I 
enclose  some  pieces,  can  be  made  to  flower  profusely 
by  clipping  it?  I  have  one  trained  on  the  front  wall 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  up  the  woodwork  of  the  win- 
dows ;  in  order  to  keep  it  within  bounds  and  to  clear 
the  windows,  my  gardener  has  clipped  it  with  shears, 
as  a  hedge.  The  growth  becomes  more  golden  by  it, 
and  almost  every  shoot  blossoms.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
sweet  Honeysuckle." 

Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  engagements 

of  the  Siiaii  in  this  country,  he  yet  found  time  to 
secure  a  collection  of  choice  English  seeds,  &c.  We 
are  informed  that  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had  the 
honour    of    attending    at    Buckingham    Palace,    and 


received  His  Majesty's  commands  for  a  very  consider- 
able supply  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

We  hear  from  Mr.   Fleming,  of  Cliveden, 

that  the  Hollyhock  Fungus  alluded  to  in  our  last 
number  has  almost  cleared  the  Hollyhocks  at  that 
place.     They  look  as  if  a  fire  had  gone  along  them. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Maxillaria  porphyrostele. 

AIT.  Maxillaria  pictai,  Hook.  Pseudobulbis  ovoideis  obtuse  anci- 
pitibus  obtuse  costatis  transverse  rugosis  ;  foliis  a  basi  petiolari 
lineari-ligulatis  acutis ;  pedunculis  pauce- vaginalis  .  sepalis  ligu- 
latis  acutis,  lateralibus  deorsum  curvatis  ;  mento  obtusangulo  ; 
tepalis  Hnearibus  apiculatist  labello  triiido,  laciniis  lateralibus 
semiovatis  antrorsum' acutis,  lacinia  media  oblonga  obtusa, 
callo  ligulato  inter  lacinias  laterales,  antice  tumoso  transverse 
pandurato.— Sepala  et  tepala  extus  albida,  intus  flava.  Label- 
lum  albidoflavum,  venis  in  laciniis  lateralibus  purpureis.  Sepala 
intus  basi  signo  ligulato  apice  bidentato  purpureo.  Columna 
purpurea. 

This  is  a  small  plant  in  the  way  of  Maxillaria  gra- 
cilis, Lodd.  The  bulbs  scarcely  exceed  1  £  inch,  and 
are  I  inch  wide,  shining  green  with  numerous  wrinkles. 
The  leaves  are  petiolate,  linear,  acute.  The  flowers 
are  whitish  yellow  outside,  yellow  inside.  The  petals 
have  a  purplish  streak  at  their  base.  The  lip  is 
whitish  yellow  with  purplish  veins  on  the  side  latinise. 
The  column  is  quite  purplish. 

This  curiosity  was  imported  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  in  Brazil,  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  flowered  last  February. 
H.  G.  Rchb.f. 

Oncidium  rotundatum,  «.  Sp. 

AfF.  Oncidio  porrigenti  ac  O.  trullse  mflorescentia  fractifiexa  ; 
bracteis  triangulis  subevanidis  ;  sepalis  unguiculatis  oblongis  ; 
tepalis  unguiculatis  hastato-oblongis  "obtusis ;  labello  basi 
rotundato  triangulo ;  callo  baseos  depresso  antice  trilobo, 
utrinque  bilobo  :  columna  gracili  apiculata  ;  tabula  infrastigraa- 
tica  utrinque  extrorsum  angulata. 

Flowers  small,  brown,  with  greenish  yellow  tips  to 
the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  and  some  yellow  on  the  base 
of  lip.  The  callus  iso  range-yellow.  It  is  near  the 
two  species  named,  but  appears  to  be  distinct  both  by 
the  column  and  the  rounded  base  of  the  lip.  "In- 
florescence 3  —4  yards  long,  throwing  out  a  few  distinct 
branches  near  the  end."      (J.  Day  in  Htt.) 

This  plant  flowered  first  at  Mr.  Day's  four  years 
ago,  in  those  rich  stoves  where  so  many  new  species 
have  appeared  {also  the  Dendrobium  chrysotis,  non 
Hookerianum,  Lindl.  I  have  just  now  obtained  it 
from  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  rich  Dawsonian 
collection.  N.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Oncidium  leucochilum,  var.  Dawsonianum. 

Floribus  majoribus  ;    sepalis  tepalisque  latissimis ;    labello  lato. 

This  is  the  gayest  Oncidium  leucochilum  I  ever  saw. 
The  sepals  and  petals  have  a  greenish  yellowish  tint, 
with  beautiful  dark  blackish  maroon  spots.  The  lip 
is  yellowish  white,  marked  with  purplish  violet.  It 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Anderson  from  Mr.  Dawson's  rich 
collection,  and  is  quite  worthy  to  bear  its  possessor's 
name.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


THE   GENUS  ESCALLONIA. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited,  from  their 
nursery  at  Combe  Wood,  a  series  of  specimens  of  this 
attractive  genus,  comprising,  in  addition  to  some 
species  well  known,  several  forms  not  hitherto  recorded 
as  tenants  of  British  gardens. 

Escallonias  constitute  a  well-marked  group  of  ever- 
green shrubs  with  attractive  flowers,  whose  conforma- 
tion resembles  so  closely  that  of  Saxifrages  that,  by  the 
common  consent  of  botanists,  the  genus  is  included 
either  within  that  group,  or  is  made  to  constitute  a 
section  by  itself,  being  placed  next  to  the  true  Saxifrages, 
of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  shrubby  representa- 
tive. The  greater  number  of  the  species  inhabit  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Chili  and  the  southern  part  of 
South  America  ;  a  few  are  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Brazil.  From  the  elevation  at  which  they  grow,  and 
from  the  high  southern  latitudes  whence  they  come,  it 
follows  that  many  of  them  are  hardy,  at  any  rate  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  even  further  north  demand 
comparatively  little  protection.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  series,  E.  macrantha,  does  well  against 
a  wall  near  London ;  and,  even  if  occasionally  hurt  by 
severe  frosts,  grows  again  with  the  more  vigour  after- 
wards. For  the  more  tender  species  a  conservatory  or 
a  winter  garden  forms  an  appropriate  shelter.  As 
with  so  many  other  plants  few  or  no  experiments  have 
been  carefully  made  as  to  the  degree  of  hardihood 
of  the  several  species,  and  no  trials  have  been  made 
(that  we  know  of)  by  grafting  a  tender  species  on  to 
a  hardier  stock,  as  we  have  known  done  in  the  case  of 
Ceanothus  and  other  plants  with  advantage. 

The  foliage  of  the  Escallonias  does  not  present  so 
wide  a  range  of  variation  as  to  form  as  does  that  of 
many  other  genera.  As  to  colour,  it  is  very  generally 
of  a  deep  rich  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  be- 
neath, and  sprinkled  with  resin-secreting  glands,  the 
latter  being  occasionally  wanting.  The  flowers  vary 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  from  a  pure  white,  through 
rose-coloured  to  deep  blood-red.  In  the  mode  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  (inflorescence)  there  are 
two  principal  divisions,  the  one  in  which  the  flowers 
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are  grouped  in  dense  spike-shaped  cymes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  with  few  or  no  leaves  intervening. 
Of  this  group  E.  pulverulenta,  a  rare  plant  in  gardens, 
is  an  illustration.  The  other  mode  of  inflorescence  is 
in  essential  points  the  same,  but  the  appearance  is 
rendered  very  different,  as  the  flowers  are  less  numer- 
ous and  less  densely  packed  and  more  intermixed  with 
leaves.  Botanists  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  degree  of  branching  of  the  inflorescence  in  this 
second  group,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  so  often 
happens  when  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind,  and  when  plenty  of  intermediate  stages  occur, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  verify  on  the 
living  plant,  or  on  the  herbarium  specimen,  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  the  botanists.  The  most  recent 
monographs  of  the  genus  are  that  of  Engler  in  the 
Linnwa,  1S70,  and  that  by  the  same  author  in  the  Flora 
Brasiliensis,  1871  (Escallouiea).  For  full  botanical 
details  we  may  refer  to  those  papers,  and  here  only 
advert  to  some  points  which  may  serve  to  discriminate 
the  cultivated  species,  specimens  of  many  of  which  are 
now  before  us. 

E.  pulverulenta,  already  referred  to,  differs  from  all 
the  other  species  in  the  style,  forking  into  two  divisions 
at  the  upper  part,  while  in  alt  the  other  species  the 
style  is  columnar  all  the  way  up.  All  the  remaining 
species  come  under  two  divisions,  viz.,  1,  that  in  which 
there  is  a  tubular  or  cup-shaped  generally  yellow  disc 
surmounting  the  ovary  ;  and,  2,  that  in  which  the  disc 
is  flat  and  cushion-shaped.  For  convenience  sake,  we 
may  then  group  the  remaining  garden  species  as 
follows  : — 

*  Disc  tubular  elongate. 

E.  PTEROCLADON,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  4S27. — A 
species  distinguishable  from  all  the  others  in  its  smaller 
branches,  being  provided  at  the  angles  with  wavy 
membranous  processes  or  wings.  The  leaves  are 
shining  green,  glabrous,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  serrate, 
the  flowers  white,  in  dense  one-sided  clusters,  re- 
sembling those  of  some  Andromedas.  The  plant  was 
introduced  from  Patagonia  by  Lobb.  Good  specimens 
were  lately  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

E.  MONTANA,  Philifpi,  described  at  p.  947. 

E.  rubra,  Pers.  Enchir.  i.  235  ;  Engler  in  Fl. 
Brasil.  {Escalloniece),  142. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  species  in  English  gardens,  its  dark  green 
foliage  and  bright  red  flowers  rendering  it  a  general 
favourite.  The  young  shoots  are  usually  slightly 
pubescent  and  reddish  in  colour.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  pointed,  serrated,  and  sprinkled  beneath  with 
glandular  dots.  The  flowers  are  in  raceme-like  cymes, 
the  receptacular  or  calyx-tube  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  10-ribbed,  and  studded  with  glands ;  its  seg- 
ments are  linear-subulate.  The  5  petals  are  4—5 
times  longer  than  the  sepals.  It  is  a  native  of  Chile. 
A  form  of  this,  with  solitary  axillary  flowers,  is  the 
var.  uniflora  of  Poeppig  and  Endlicher,  and  is  figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.  2890. 

Another  variety  cultivated  in  some  gardens  is  the 
var.  albiflora  (Hook,  and  Am.),  which  has  white 
flowers.  This  variety  was  figured  in  Loddiges'  Cabinet, 
t  1 29 1,  as  E.  glandulosa. 

E.  macrantha,  Hook,  and  Arn.  Bot.  Misc.  iii. 
341  ;  Gard.  Mag.  of  Bot.  iii.  209,  t.  I  ;  Flore  des 
Serves,  vi.,  t.  632. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  forms  yet  introduced.  The  young  shoots  are 
slightly  pubescent,  the  leaves  nearly  glabrous,  usually 
broader  and  more  nearly  rounded  than  in  the  other 
species  ;  variously  toothed,  of  a  bright,  shining  deep 
gTeen  above,  glandular  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  and  are  larger  than  in  most  of  the  other 
species,  often  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  the 
corolla  being  of  various  shades  of  pink  up  to  blood- 
red.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Chile,  and  is  evidently 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  Some  of  these  forms 
(E.  m.  var.  duplicato-serrata  and  E.  m.  var.  sanguinea), 
lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  were  described 
at  p.  947. 

E.  illinita,  Presl,  Pel.  Hank.  ii.  49,  t.  59 ;  Bot. 
Peg.,  t.  1900 ;  Engler  in  Fl.  Brasil.  (Escallonieaz), 
p.  142. — This  species  received  its  name  from  the 
profusion  of  resinous  exudation  with  which  its  oblong 
leaves  are  smeared.  The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  the 
calyx  usually  glandular,  hairy,  its  segments  very 
narrow,  equalling  the  tube.  The  white  petals  much 
exceed  the  calyx  in  length.     Chile. 

E.  littoralis,  Philippi,  Linnaa,  1859.— This 
species  is  cited,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  cultivation  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  ;  but  as  I 
have  only  seen  imperfect  specimens,  I  make  but  little 
comment  on  it.  It  should  have  lanceolate  glandless 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.     Native  of  Chile. 

**  Disc  epigynous  cushion-shaped  flat. 

E.  Philippiana,  Mast.,  is  elsewhere  described  (p. 
947)-  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
hardy  varieties. 

The  remaining  species  requiring  protection  even  in 
the  South,  are  not  so  frequently  met  with  in  collections. 

E.  floribunda,  H.  B.  K.,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  iii. 
297 ;  Engler  in  Fl.  Brasil.  (Escalloniea-),  145.— This  is 
cited  in  the  catalogues,  but  I  have  seen  no  fresh  speci- 
men. The  branches  and  young  leaves  are  covered  with 
resinous  exudation  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  nearly  entire, 
the  flowers  very  numerous,  in  terminal  thyrse-like 
panicles  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  and  would  probably, 


therefore,  not  be  hardy.  E.  caracasana  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  larger  leaves. 

E.  montevidensis,  Cham,  el  Schlecht.  Linnaa, 
1826,  p.  543,  sub.  E.  floribunda,  E.  spectabilis  et 
E.  bifida  hortorum. — This  is  very  like  E.  floribunda, 
but  has  glabrous  branches,  glandular  entire  sepals,  and 
a  shorter  style  than  the  above-named  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Brazil  and  Montevideo,  and  is  one 
of  the  more  tender  kinds. 

E.  organensis,  Gardner  in  Hook.  Ic.  514  ;  Engler 
in  Fl.  Brasil  (Escallonicr),  135. — A  tender  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio. 
The  leaves  are  glandular  beneath,  oblong,  serrulate, 
tapering  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  loose 
panicles.  The  sepals  are  as  long  as  the  receptacular 
tube,  destitute  of  glands  at.the  margins.  The  petals  are 
of  a  rose  colour,  three  times  the  length  of  the  sepals, 
and  the  style  is  considerably  longer  than  the  ripe  fruit. 

E.  DISCOLOR,  Vent.  Choix,  t.  54,  has  probably  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  silky  beneath  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  in 
panicles,  and  are  densely  covered  with  silky  hairs,  are 
white.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada. 

Two  other  reputed  species,  E.  densa  and  E.  viscosa, 
are  only  known  to  me  by  name.  I  find  no  trace  of 
them  in  herbaria  or  botanical  authorities.    M.  T.  M. 


mounts  more  rapidly  than  it  falls,  but  still  there  are 
differences  to  be  observed.  In  testing  the  condition  of 
the  mercury  by  tapping  gently  with  the  finger,  it  is  not 
safe  to  accept  the  rising  of  the  index  as  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  barometer, 
unless  acted  upon  by  a  tolerably  energetic  current,  has 
a  marked  tendency  to  rise  between  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  midnight,  to  fall  between  midnight 
and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  rise  again  between 
5  a.m.  and  mid-day. 

M,  de  Parville  certainly  does  much  to  reinstate  the 
character  of  the  barometer,  and  few  better  than  our 
readers  can  appreciate  the  hints  he  throws  out  for 
learning  to  read  the  barometer  rightly.    Y. 


THE  BAROMETER. 

A  French  scientific  journalist,  M.  Henri  de  Parville, 
in  the  Debats,  makes  some  very  useful  remarks  on  the 
disappointments  caused  by  the  barometer  in  changeable 
weather  ;  the  bad  reputation  of  the  instrument  falls 
upon  science  and  savans,  and  M.  de  Parville  makes  an 
effort  to  re-establish  it  in  public  estimation. 

The  barometer  is,  in  fact,  he  says,  only  an  extremely 
sensitive  balance,  or  a  manometer  showing  the  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  early  makers  of 
the  instrument  had  the  unfortunate  idea  of  marking 
certain  points  on  the  dial  with  the  words  "  fair," 
"  rain, "  "  storm, "  &c . ;  their  example  has  been  followed 
blindly,  and  hence  the  bad  reputation  of  the  barometer. 
The  passage  of  dry  winds  over  our  heads  naturally 
causes  the  barometer  to  rise,  while  damp  winds  have 
the  reverse  effect ;  but,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
rainy  winds  in  Europe  come  from  the  south-west,  and 
are  ascendant  in  latitude — they  raise  the  air,  and  in  the 
same  degree  lighten  the  barometer  j  on  the  contrary, 
dry  winds  come  from  the  north  and  east,  are  cold 
and  descendant  in  latitude — they  drive  the  air  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  cause  the  barometer  to 
fall.  He  protests  against  the  dictum  to  be  found  in 
modern  books  that  the  barometer  is  not  made  to  indi- 
cate the  coming  weather,  declares  that  it  shows  very 
well  the  great  atmospheric  perturbations  —  the  only 
condition  being  that  we  should  learn  how  to  use  it. 
The  diurnal  course  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
exercises  its  influence  on  the  barometer,  it  heats  the 
atmosphere,  causing  ascending  currents  of  air,  which 
create  a  fall  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  after- 
noon and  a  return  towards  the  former  level  in  the 
evening.  It  is  evident  that  the  barometer  may  vary 
from  three  distinct  causes  :  by  change  of  altitude, 
under  the  influence  of  dry  and  moist  winds,  and  under 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays  dependent  on  the  hour  of 
the  day.  These  premises  being  stated,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  two  excellent  instruments,  one 
placed,  for  instance,  on  the  lower,  and  the  other  on 
the  upper  storey  of  a  house,  should  never  agree.  Pro- 
prietors of  certain  instruments  declare  that  theirs  are 
the  only  barometers  to  be  trusted,  old  friends  will  dis- 
pute about  them — M.  de  Parville  tries  to  set  the 
matter  right.  With  the  present  mode  of  graduation 
it  is  rare  to  find  two  barometers  in  the  same  house 
marking  even  the  same  division  of  the  dial ;  the  instru- 
ment which  marks  "variable"  on  the  ground-floor 
will  incline  to  "rain"  on  the  fifth  storey,  for  in  a  house 
60  feet  high  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  column 
of  air  is  about  2  millimetres.  Take  a  small  barometer 
in  your  hand,  says  M.  de  Parville,  and  walk  up  or 
down  a  street  with  a  sharp  ascent,  and  you  will  find 
the  needle  deflect  towards  "  fine  "  as  you  descend,  and 
fall  as  you  rise,  every  30  feet  representing  about  a 
millimetre  in  the  barometric  variation. 

French  barometers  are  generally  graduated  for  Paris, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  correct  in  places  of  different 
altitudes.  The  position  of  the  index  is  altered.  The 
barometer  is  affected  much  by  latitude,  and  a  little  by 
longitude  ;  the  oscillation  is  altered,  and  no  change  in 
the  index  will  correct  the  error. 

Suppress  the  deceptive  indications  on  the  dial,  says 
our  author,  and  the  barometer  may  be  consulted 
anywhere  with  profit.  When  the  mercury  is  rising  or 
falling,  the  indication  of  the  same  foretells  faithfully 
the  probable  weather  to  be  expected.  The  only 
exception  occurs  when  two  opposing  currents  are 
struggling  against  each  other ;  in  such  a  case  the 
barometer  will  be  scarcely  affected,  yet  the  rain  may 
fall  suddenly. 

Generally,  rapid  variations  of  the  instrument  indi- 
cate change ;  when  the  fall  is  rapid,  rain  may  be 
expected  ;  when  very  rapid,  storms.  The  importance 
of  the  atmospheric  perturbation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  but  the  duration  of  bad 
weather  is  in  general  long  in  proportion  as  the  fall  has 
been  gradual  and  continuous.  If  the  mercury  mount 
very  rapidly  the  weather  is  not  completely  changed  ;  it 


Notable   Gardens. 

Thorn  Hill,  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  the 
Residence  of  Henry  Dumbleton,  Esq. — There 
are  yet  many  old-fashioned  places  about  the  country, 
notwithstanding  it  is  presumed  that  modem  garden- 
ing, as  represented  by  gaudy  little  patches  of  red 
and  yellow,  and  waving  ribbons  of  blue  and  white, 
which  constitute  its  glory,  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
The  cool  lawn  and  thick  shrubberies,  the  dense  canopy 
of  umbrageous  trees,  and  the  delicious  relief  of  the 
shadow  they  so  abundantly  yield,  are  a  hundredfold 
more  pleasant  than  stiff  little  parterres,  where  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  and  yellow  Calceolarias  nourish  with  an 
excruciating  luxuriance  and  an  aggravating  brilliancy 
of  colour.  The  name  of  such  an  old-fashioned  place 
as  this,  but  full  of  the  most  interesting  features,  heads 
this  notice.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  one 
of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Southampton,  and  it  is 
about  3  miles  distant  from  the  Southampton  river,  as 
this  arm  of  the  sea  is  termed.  Surrounding  the  house 
there  are  several  acres  of  pleasure  ground,  and  these 
widen  into  plantations  of  Scotch  Fir  and  woodland  on 
the  north,  with  slopes  of  grass  and  arable  land  on  the 
other  sides,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  woodland. 

The  great  charm  of  the  place  lies  in  its  grounds,  its 
trees,  and  the  feeling  of  repose  and  quiet  that  charac- 
terises it.  Though  it  lies  almost  close  to  the  busy  town 
of  Southampton,  yet  so  much  of  quiet  belongs  to  it, 
that  it  might  be. in  the  midst  of  a  great  extent  of  dense 
forest,  so  utterly  does  it  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  busy 
hum  of  human  life. 

From  the  gardener's  residence  the  way  lies  through 
a  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
from  the  kitchen  garden,   a  broad  walk,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  border  on  either  side,  leads  on  to  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  mansion.     This  is  studded  with  favouVite 
trees  and  specimen  Coniferous  plants,  grand  clumps  of 
fine  Rhododendrons  and  American  Azaleas,  and  a  few 
flower-beds  dotted  about  here  and  there.     A  few  years 
ago    a    croquet    ground      was    made    at    the    south 
end   of    the   lawn,    and    this    necessitated    the  lifting 
of    a    Holly   hedge,    and    putting    it    farther    back, 
so     as     to     include     the      croquet     ground     within 
the     boundary    it    margined.       It     proved     a     most 
successful   experiment,    as    not    a    single   plant   died. 
There  is  a  noble  Birch  on  the  lawn,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  its  arboreal  strength,  that  has  the  bark  of  its  trunk 
deeply  furrowed,   just   as   if  it   had  been   ploughed. 
This  gives  the  trunk  a  very  singular  appearance.     Close 
by  this  there  is  a  fine  specimen  Araucaria  imbricata, 
apparently  in  the  best   possible   health,   but  which, 
unfortunately,  lost  about  3  feet  of  its  leader  six  months 
ago,    through  some  mysterious  operation   of  Nature. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  gardener  at  Thornhill  for  many  years 
past,  and  who  almost  venerates  his  trees  after  watching 
their  development  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  attributes  the  decay  of  the  leader  to  disease. 
Some  very  fine  Spruce  Firs  are  here  also,  really  a  very 
handsome  tree  when  the  young  growth  is  on  it.     A 
fine  Catalpa  syringa^folia  is  here  also,  which  flowers 
gloriously  in  August,  as  many  as  20  blooms  being  on 
one   truss.     Next   to   this  comes,    perhaps,    the  most 
cherished  tree  in  the  grounds,  a  beautiful  Araucaria 
imbricata,  grandly  furnished  and  most  symmetrical  in 
growth.     About  30  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Dumbleton 
came  to  reside  at  Thornhill,  this  was  quite  a  diminutive 
plant  some  9  inches  in  height ;  it  is  now  probably  about 
40  feet  in  height,   and  perfect  in  outline.     A  magnifi- 
cent Cryptomeria  japonica  divides  with  the  Araucaria 
the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  lion  of  the  place. 
This  specimen  is  superbly  furnished  even  to  the  very 
ground,  the  foliage  dense  in  character,  and  without  the 
least   tendency    to    that    browned  appearance   which 
belongs  to  so  many  specimens.     Next  to  this  comes  a 
fine  deciduous  Cypress  ;  the  bright  green  flush  of  the 
young  growth  is  most  attractive.    A  very  old  evergreen 
Oak  comes  next,  covered  with  bloom,  and  having  the 
trunk  wreathed  with   Ivy.     The  sweeping  south-west 
winds  coming  in  from  the  English  Channel  have  played 
sad  havoc  with  this  old  veteran,  and  despoiled  him  of 
many  a  huge  branch.     A  fine  Tulip  tree  also  flourishes 
just  by,  and  there  is  a  good  Red  Cedar  also.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  Cedrus  Deodara  are  well  furnished  at  the  base, 
but  towards  the  top  have  an  attenuated  appearance. 
This  Mr.   Sharpe  attributes  to  the  force  of  the  winds 
from  the  sea,  and  so  fiercely  do  they  rage  at  times 
that  they  have  been  known  to  shatter  the  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  mansion,  although  it  is  fully  3  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  shore.     Beech  grows  here  with 
great   luxuriance,    some   large-leaved   forms   are    par- 
ticularly  attractive  :  examples   of  Birch   are   quite  at 
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home  also.  There  are  some  old  Scotch  Firs  standing 
near  the  mansion,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  in 
their  prime  when  the  place  was  taken  in  from  a  common 
some  60  years  ago. 

The  early  blooming  scarlet  Rhododendrons  must 
have  been  very  fine  this  spring,  and  many  hybrids 
were  still  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
American  Azaleas  were  very  fine  also.  A  large 
circular  bed  of  standard  Roses,  carpeted  with  Musk, 
in  the  full  glow  of  its  golden  flowers,  was  quite 
a  feature.  So  was  a  large  circular  bed  of  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  that  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  flower ;  but 
still  more  interesting  was  a  large  circular  clump  of 
Savin  growing  on  the  lawn,  that  looked  as  if  a  huge 
bright  green  cover  had  been  lifted  from  some  vessel 
and  laid  on  the  lawn.  It  was  most  dense  in  growth 
and  of  a  beautiful  emerald  hue.  All  the  pruning  it 
receives  is  just  a  little  cutting  back  on  the  edges. 
Viola  cornuta  Perfection  is  much  used  as  a  summer 
bedding  plant,  and  is  very  effective. 

The  carriage  drives  are  lined  with  Rhododendrons, 
and  behind  these  are  planted  Spruce  Firs,  &c.  Some 
of  the  seedling  forms  of  Spruce  are  very  handsome. 
On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  mansion  there  is  a 
considerable  plantation  of  Scotch  Fir,  carpeted  with 
a  lilac-coloured  Heath  that  grows  plentifully  here. 
Winding  walks  have  been  made  in  many  directions, 
and  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  worked  in  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  An  old  disused  gravel  pit  has 
been  converted  into  a  pleasant  American  garden, 
and  one  experiences  quite  a  feeling  of  surprise 
when  this  point  is  reached.  There  is  an  archery 
ground  carpeted  with  the  soft  yielding  Heather, 
and  enclosed  by  Scotch  Fir  and  other  trees ;  and 
from  this  access  is  gained  to  the  Beech-walk,  a 
lovely  shady  narrow  walk,  with  young  Beech  on  either 
side.  Close  by  this  the  visitor  comes  suddenly  upon 
a  scene  of  great  grandeur.  Through  an  opening 
in  the  trees  a  view  can  be  had  of  a  fine  tract  of 
country,  extending  a  considerable  distance ;  in  the 
foreground  pasture  and  woodland,  with  Sholing  and 
Netley  Hospital  behind  it ;  then  the  silver  line  of  the 
Southampton  Water,  with  the  dark  outline  of  the 
New  Forest  behind  it,  and,  forming  the  background,  the 
dull  grey  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  only  wanted 
the  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  distant  hills,  rising  up  tall 
and  grand  behind  the  Solent  sea,  to  give  them  a 
radiant  silvery  gleam,  to  give  a  finish  to  the  landscape. 
This  view  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
south  to  north.  From  various  parts  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  delightful  peeps  can  be  had  through  the  skyey 
loops  of  trees,  and  there  are  vistas  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  themselves  that  are  triumphs  of  landscape 
gardening. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  place  that  will  at 
all  times  well  repay  a  visit.  R.  D. 


NORWAY  FIR. 

This  stately  and  elegant  Fir  (says  Selby)  is  amongst 
the  loftiest  of  the  European  Conifers,  yielding  only  to 
the  Silver  Fir  as  to  height  and  bulk.  Upon  continental 
Europe  it  occupies  a  space  in  some  of  the  more  north- 
ern countries,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  covered  by  the 
forests  of  the  common  Pine.  Thus  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Lapland,  it  is  the  prevailing  species 
upon  all  the  moister  descriptions  of  soil,  extending  as 
high  as  690  and  700  north  latitude.  It  grows  in  the 
South  of  Norway,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  Lapland  mountains  as 
high  as  1000  feet,  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  tree  of  hardier 
constitution  than  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  capable  of 
growing  in  a  more  elevated  zone.  It  is  common 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
the  Tyrol,  &c,  and  extends  to  Siberia  and  the  North 
of  Russia,  even  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  is  also 
indigenous  on  the  mountains  of  the  North  of  Asia.  In 
all  these  different  localities  it  affects  a  moister  and 
softer  description  of  soil  than  the  Pinus  sylvestris, 
growing  most  luxuriantly  in  what  may  be  called  springy 
ground,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  declivities 
of  hilly  regions,  or  in  the  deep  valleys  and  rocky  glens 
which  intersect  and  abound  in  districts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Loudon  mentions  a  Spruce  which,  at  the  time 
his  valuable  work  was  published,  measured  132  feet  in 
height,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  loftiest 
in  England.  The  diameter  of  its  trunk  near  the  ground 
was  then  between  6  and  7  feet,  and  it  was  regularly 
clothed  with  branches  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
At  this  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  100  years  old, 
as  it  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Eugene  Aram 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Norway  and  Sweden  supply  us  largely  with  this 
description  of  timber,  and  it  enters  into  the  calculation 
of  every  builder  making  a  tender  for  a  contract,  and  in 
its  mercantile  aspect  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  this 
journal.  Many  arborists  linger  over  its  beauty,  as 
associated  with  alpine  and  Swiss  scenery  ;  others  dwell 
upon  Swedish  forests  and  rugged  Norwegian  landscape. 
This  is  right  and  proper,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  let  us 
see  how  the  felled  timber  may  serve  our  uses.  The 
timber  of  the  Spruce  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  light, 
elastic,  and  durable  when  grown  in  a  soil,  and  in  a 
climate,  or  at  an  elevation,  suited  to  its  nature.  In 
colour  it  varies  from  a  yellowish  to  a  reddish  white, 
and  it  is  less  resinous  than  the  Pinus  sylvestris.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  useful  qualities  as  a  building  timber,  the 
great  height  it  attains  so  frequently,  in  proportion  to 


its  bulk  when  growing  in  crowded  masses  (such  a  con 
dition  always  produces  height  at  the  expense  of 
circumference),  renders  it  an  excellent  material  for  the 
masts  and  spars  of  smaller  vessels,  as  well  as  for 
scaffolding  poles,  ladders,  &c,  and  for  these  purposes 
it  is  largely  imported  from  Christiana,  and  long, 
straight  spars,  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  some 
much  larger,  may  be  seen  any  day  on  the  quays  of  our 
docks  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Upon  continental  Europe,  besides  its  valuable 
timber,  various  other  products  are  obtained  from  it. 
Among  these,  the  resinous  matter  it  exudes  when 
wounded,  and  which,  after  undergoing  a  preparation 
by  boiling  in  water,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy 
Pitch,  is  one  of  the  chief,  and  is  largely  manufactured 
in  the  Vosges.  Its  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  the  inner  bark  is  made  into 
light  baskets,  and  the  long  fibrous  roots  are  converted 
into  a  strong  and  durable  kind  of  cordage,  after  being 
boiled  in  a  ley  of  alkali  and  salt. 

In  America  the  wood  of  the  Black  Spruce  is  esteemed 
for  its  strength,  elasticity  and  lightness,  and  is  much 
used  for  spars,  small  masts,  &c. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  is  a  North  American  species, 
and  its  commercial  value  is  in  its  lathwood,  of  which, 
however,  little  is  now  imported.  Vancouver's  Island 
and  British  Columbia  produce  splendid  specimens  of 
the  ordinary  Spruce,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  see  more 
of  it  imported. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
Baltic  imports  of  building  wood  to  this  important 
species  of  timber,  and  no  unimportant  part  of  our 
American  supplies.  Such  being  the  case,  a  little 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  tree  in  its  forest  state 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.    W.  R. 


MR.  BULL'S  SHOW  HOUSE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  interior  of 
Mr.  Bull's  show  house,  or  cool  conservatory  (fig.  194), 
was  prepared  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  spring  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  in  such 
a  sketch  to  give  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  house,  but  our  artist  has  managed  to  give 
a  pretty  good  indication  of  its  size  and  import- 
ance. The  first  pair  of  plants  indicated  represent  a 
matchless  pair  of  Fourcroya  Bedinghausii,  a  handsome 
glaucous  leaved  form.  The  Palm  on  the  right  is 
Chamcerops  humilis,  and  its  fellow  opposite  isa  beautiful 
specimen  of  Encephalartos  majesticus,  with  a  trunk 
about  3  feet  high  and  z\  feet  in  circumference.  Further 
on,  on  the  left,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Musa  Ensete, 
succeeded  by  some  handsome  examples  of  Tree  Ferns, 
Palms,  &c,  margined  with  small  flowering  plants  of 
Camellias.  Amongst  the  fine  Tree  Ferns  in  this  house 
are  large,  handsome  specimens  of  the  new  drooping- 
fronded  Cyathca  Burkei,  and  C.  Burkei  densa,  a  plant 
which  has  not  yet  been  shown,  but  which  is  denser  in 
growth,  and  produces  longer  arching  fronds. 


FOOD   OF  PLANTS:  SOIL. 

Before  adverting  to  the  earthy  matters  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  absorbed  into 
the  plant  by  the  process  of  endosmosis  (see  ante, 
p.  572),  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  as 
to  the  air  contained  in.  the  soil.  Every  cultivator 
recognises  the  necessity  for  full  access  of  air  to  the  soil. 
He  knows  that  the  depth  to  which  roots  penetrate  is 
materially  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  air  they  can 
receive.  If  roots  be  buried  too  deeply,  the  plant  suffers, 
and  may  die.  If  earth  be  heaped  up  too  high  round 
the  base  of  the  tree,  so  that  access  of  air  to  the  roots 
is  precluded,  the  tree  surely  dies.  If  seeds  be  buried 
too  deeply,  they  will  not  germinate  for  a  like  reason. 
If  plants  be  potted  too  firmly,  or  in  too  compact  a 
soil,  similar  results  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  operations  of  the  gardener  and  farmer  have, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  object  the  due 
aeration  of  the  soil.  Drainage  is  a  powerful  means  of 
effecting  this,  securing,  as  it  does,  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous or  stagnant  water  from  the  soil,  and  insuring  its 
greater  porosity.  The  good  effects  of  trenching,  dig- 
ging, harrowing,  hoeing,  stirring,  may  be  assigned  to  a 
like  cause. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  certain  substances  used 
as  composts  or  manures  is  also  dependent  on  their 
mechanical  agency  in  increasing  the  porosity  of  the 
soil,  and  thereby  promoting  the  more  free  access  of  air. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  burnt  earth  or  ashes 
when  applied  to  a  heavy  retentive  clay  soiL  The  air, 
we  are  told  by  chemists,  contains  about  three-fourths 
of  nitrogen  and  one-fourth  part  of  oxygen  gas,  together 
with  other  gases  and  vapours.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
singularly  uniform,  even  in  places  wherein,  from  their 
great  diversity,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  correspond- 
ingly variable ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  go  to  prove  that  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere,  under  different  conditions  and  in 
different  places,  is  not  so  uniform  as  has  been 
generally  supposed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  from 
the  researches  of  Boussingault  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  air  condensed  between  the  particles  of  a 
porous  soil  is  richer  in  oxygen  gas  than  the  ordinary 
air. 

The  surface  soil  is  constantly  undergoing  oxidation  ; ' 


its  particles  are  constantly  becoming  richer  in  oxygen, 
one  effect  of  which  is  to  render  them  more  soluble  in 
water,  and,  by  consequence,  better  fitted  to  serve  as 
food  for  plants.  The  insoluble  carbon,  for  instance, 
by  union  with  oxygen  becomes  carbonic  acid,  a  most 
important  element  of  plant  food,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  It  is  supposed  that  oxygen  gas  by  itself  is  not 
nutritious,  but  it  has  a  wonderful  power  of  making 
other  things  so,  being  a  very  prime  mover  of  chemical 
changes. 

The  effect  of  soil  in  deodorising  offensive  substances 
— for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  now  well-known 
earth-closets — is  due  to  the  oxidising  power  of  the  soil. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  contained  in  the  soil  in  larger 
proportions  than  in  the  atmosphere.  The  soil,  especi- 
ally if  porous,  is  capable  of  absorbing  large  quantities 
of  this  gas,  while  a  further  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  ingredients  of  the  soil. 
This  carbonic  acid,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  source 
of  the  carbon,  or  charcoal,  which  constitutes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  plant ;  and  it 
is  introduced  into  the  plant  partly  by  the  roots,  partly 
by  the  leaves.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  researches 
of  Corenwinder,  that  but  little  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
absorbed  as  such  by  the  roots,  the  chief  value  of  the 
gas  being  dependent  on  its  power  of  dissolving  certain 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  thereby 
rendering  them  available  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants. 

Soils  which  have  been  cultivated — or,  indeed,  which 
have  naturally  been  more  or  less  covered  by  vegetation 
— contain  more  or  less  of  a  substance  called  humus — a 
peculiar  brownish  substance  resulting  from  the  decayed 
decomposition  of  plants,  and  therefore  of  organic 
origin.  One  of  the  liveliest  controversies  in  chemical 
physiology  has  arisen  in  reference  to  this  humus.  The 
question  is — Does  this  humus  contribute  to  the  food  of 
the  plant?  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  discussion  upon  this  point ;  we  can  merely 
touch  upon  it  in  passing,  and  shall  perhaps  not  be  con- 
sidered too  heretical  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
much  further  research  is  required  to  settle  the  point 
conclusively,  one  way  or  another. 

Saussure,  Berzelius,  Mulder,  Schulz-Schulzenstein, 
advance  many  experiments  and  observations  to  show 
that  humus  is  absorbed  by  plants.  Liebig,  and  indeed 
most  modern  chemists,  as  positively  deny  that  it  can 
be  considered  as  plant  food.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  plants,  as  they  thrive  in  soils 
largely  charged  with  this  substance  ;  as  witness  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  a  peat-bed.  While  there  is  this  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  humus  as  such,  all 
chemists  seem  to  agree  that  when  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  soil  it  may  be  profitably  absorbed 
by  the  plant.  This  question,  however,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  may  be  disregarded  by  the  cultivator  till  the 
chemists  are  able  to  compose  their  differences  on  this 
head,  and  lay  before  him  a  definite  rule  of  guidance. 

Ammonia,  a  gas  compounded  of  nitrogen  and  hy- 
drogen, and  nitric  acid,  consisting  of  nitrogen  in  union 
with  oxygen  gas,  are  the  great  sources  from  which  the 
plant  receives  its  nitrogen.  Nitrogen,  it  may  he  said, 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  plants,  being  found  in  the 
cell  contents  of  all  the  more  active  growing  portions  of 
the  plant.  The  soil  acts  as  a  kind  of  store-house  for  the 
ammonia  and  the  nitric  acid  required  by  plants.  Both 
substances  exist  in  varying  quantities  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  means  of  rain.  In 
addition  to  that,  porous  soils  have  the  power  of  directly 
absorbing  ammonia  from  the  air.  Clay,  burnt  earth, 
and  charcoal  owe  much  of  their  efficacy  as  manures  to 
this  property.  But  ammonia  is.  formed  in  the  soil  itself 
by  the  decomposition  of  substances  containing  nitrogen, 
such  as  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
humus,  &c.,  or  by  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nitrates  contained  in  the  soil,  the  term  nitrate  being 
applied  to  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  some 
earthy  or  alkaline  substance  which  forms  the  base  to 
the  acid.  In  this  manner  nitric  acid  combines  with 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  &o,  such  nitrates 
being  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Indeed  it  is  supposed  that  the  nitrates  furnish  the  chief 
natural  sources  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  the  ammonia  fur- 
nished under  ordinary  circumstances  being  less  im- 
portant to  vegetation. 

Soils  have  not  only  the  property  of  absorbing 
ammonia,  but  also  of  decomposing  salts  of  ammonia, 
1.  e. ,  compounds  of  ammonia,  as  a  base,  with  acids.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  ammonia  is  retained  in  the 
soil  while  the  acids  unite  with  lime,  magnesia,  &c 
This  circumstance  affords  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  free  ammonia  is  never  met  with  in  drainage- 
water,  though  nitrates  are  met  with  in  greater  or  less 
abundance. 


THE  SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  a  visit  to  the  Seychelles 
Islands  has  been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Mauritius  by  Colonel  Tike,  and  as  any- 
thing connected  with  the  vegetation  of  those  islands  is 
of  especial  interest,  we  have  extracted  some  notes,  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  Colonel  Pike  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
all  he  saw,  and  occasionally  mentions  uses  of  plants 
which  are  new  to  us.  We  all  know  that  the  roasted 
nut  or  fruit  of  the  Cashew  (Anacardium  occidcntalc, 
L.)  is  edible,  and  that  the  object  of  roasting  it  beforc 
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eating  is  to  destroy  its  powerful  acrid  properties  and  to 
make  it  more  wholesome  and  agreeable  ;  also  that  the 
fleshy  pear-shaped  receptacle  has  an  astringent  acid 
flavour,  and  is  seldom  used  as  an  article  of  food  ;  but 
we  did  not  know  that  wine  was  made  on  a  large  scale 
from  this  tree.  Its  cultivation  for  economic  purposes 
is  much  advocated  by  Colonel  Pike.     He  says  : — 

"I  wandered  up  a  narrow  path  through  the  bushes 
towards  the  high  lands  with  a  view  to  gain  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  I  soon  entered  a  large  grove  of  Cashew  trees 
(Anacardium  occidentale),  then  laden  with  fruit,  and  in 
many  places  it  was  strewed  all  over  the  ground.  I  noticed 
that  the  natives  who  saw  me  eat  them  shook  their  heads, 
and  they  told  me  they  were  not  good  to  eat,  but  the 
Cashew  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  I  did  not  heed 
them. 

"It  was  astonishing  to  me  that  this  beautiful  tree 
should  be  so  neglected.    It  is  in  many  respects  a  valuable 


each  plant,  and  this  every  24  hours  ;  by  doing  so,  the 
leaves  acquire  great  breadth  and  all  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  When  fit  to  cut,  which  is  proved  by  the  thick, 
spotty  appearance  of  the  leaf  and  a  gummy  secretion  on 
it  of  a  brown  colour,  it  is  taken  off  about  3  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  laid  in  the  sun  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  hung  up  to  await  its  final  preparation  of 
having  the  veins  of  the  leaves  extracted.  All  injured  ones 
are  laid  aside,  and  the  good  are  rolled  up  tightly  into 
'carottes,'  and  bound  together  by  being  placed  in  a 
portion  of  the  heart  leaves  of  a  Palm,  and  tied  up  very 
carefully  with  plaited  Aloe  fibre.  If  this  ligature  is  always 
tight,  the  Tobacco  will  preserve  a  very  long  time  ;  but  if  it 
becomes  loose  and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  moulds." 

On  Frigate  Island,  about  50  miles  from  Mahe, 
Colonel  Pike  describes  a  rum  distillery,  the  proprietor 
of  which  had  a  vegetable  garden  in  which  "monster 
Cabbages"  were  growing.     A  considerable  quantity  of 


Home,  of  the  Mauritius  Botanic  Garden,  and,  after 
passing  numerous  Bananas  and  Cocoa-nuts,  he  says  :  — 
"  I  was  attracted  by  a  tree  in  the  distance,  which  called 
forth  such  admiration  I  shouted  to  my  comrades,  and  we 
all  went  up  to  it.  A  rani  avis  it  proved  to  be— a  double- 
headed  Palm  of  the  genus  Hyphcene,  species  unknown, 
about  40  feet  high,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  larger  and  more 
robust  than  ordinary  Palms,  with  a  rough,  spiny  bark,  of 
equal  size  from  the  column  upwards  ;  the  leaves  were  very 
dark  and  long,  the  two  crowns  dividing  at  the  top,  and  the 
leaves  drooping  with  inexpressible  grace  all  round.  The  fruit 
appeared  long  and  large,  hanging  in  clusters,  but  so  far  out 
of  reach  that  Mr.  Home  was  unable  to  procure  any,  but 
he  secured  some  portion  of  the  leaves.  Near  this  was  a 
Marroon  Bread-fruit  tree,  which  resembles  the  true  one 
in  the  outside  appearance  of  the  fruit,  though  inside  the 
kernels  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Jack  ;  but  the  foliage 
is  scraggy,  and  the  leaves  not  so  deeply  cleft.  Mr.  Home 
i  procured  many  of  these  kernels.     When  roasted  they  are 
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one,  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  land  below 
1000  feet.  When  in  Pernambuco  some  years  since  I 
attended  an  exhibition,  and  saw  a  quantity  of  wine  made 
from  the  Cashew,  and  the  Governor  informed  me  that  in 
the  following  year  it  was  expected  that  enough  would  be 
made  to  export  to  Europe  and  America,  and  he  hoped 
soon  it  would  form  an  important  item  in  the  products  of 
the  country.  It  was  well  flavoured,  far  nicer  than  most  of 
the  Australian  wine  I  have  tasted.  The  nut  is  good 
for  dessert,  and  capital  when  roasted.  It  is  said  also 
that  they  make  a  delicious  pickle,  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated,  and  the  wood  is  useful  for  fur- 
niture. I  have  seen  a  fine  sideboard  made  from  it,  so  it 
would  prove  as  serviceable  as  a  Cocoa-nut  tree  if  culti- 
vated and  looked  after.  Many  acres  of  waste  land  could 
be  easily  planted  with  it,  as  everything  grows  so 
luxuriantly  in  this  island. " 

With  regard  to  Tobacco  culture,  we  are  told  that— 
"As  soon  as  the  plant  shows  flower,  every  bud  and 
small  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  stem  must  be  picked  off 


cocoa-nut  oil  was  likewise  made  in  this  place,  but  on  a 
very   wasteful    principle,    from    the   want   of    proper 
machinery.    The  "  copperah,"  or  kernel  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  is  stated  to  be  an  "  item  of  great  financial  import- 
ance,   as    a  fair    price    is    given,    and    a   ready   sale  j 
always  found  for  it  in    Mauritius."     In   1S62,    about: 
^10,000  worth  was  exported,  which  might  easily  be 
doubled.     The  author  says  : — "The  Cocoa-nut  tree  is 
certainly  the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  on  a  tropical 
climate,  from  its   numerous  uses ;  and   it   should   be  ' 
planted  wherever  one  will  grow,  and  not  only  here,  ! 
but  in  Mauritius  also.     Why  the  culture  of  so  useful  a 
tree,  not   to   speak  of  its   beauty,  should   be  utterly 
neglected  in  Mauritius  I  know  not.     It  is  one  of  those 
enigmas  yet  to  be  solved." 

The  vegetation  of  Frigate  Island  is  but  sparse  ;  there 
are  no  large  timber  trees,  and  only  occasional  clumps 
of  bushes. 

Returning  to  Mahe,  Colonel  Pike  was  joined  by  Mr. 


not  unlike  a  Chestnut.  I  know  their  taste  from  experi- 
ence, as  in  one  of  my  trips  up  the  mountain  I  was  invited 
to  a  breakfast,  and  these  kernels  boiled,  and  eaten  with 
salt  and  Manioc  cakes,  proved  to  be  the  collation  for  a 
man  and  his  wife,  a  child,  and  myself. 

"  Soon  after  we  commenced  our  descent  we  came  upon 
a  boulder  about  15  by  30  feet  and  17  feet  high.  It  had 
toppled  over,  and  was  resting  on  the  large  round  stones 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  cave.  My 
attention  was  attracted  by  some  Ferns  growing  near  the 
entrance,  and  some  Lichens  on  these  stones.  I  crawled 
in  under  the  boulder  on  hands  and  knees,  and  found  the 
whole  roof  covered  with  the  nests  of  the  mason  wasps, 
which  were  flying  in  and  out  in  numbers  ;  and  I  must  say, 
as  long  as  I  confined  myself  to  being  spectator  only  they 
left  me  alone.  After  I  got  out  I  tried  to  detach  a  nest 
with  a  stick,  when  I  was  pretty  quickly  compelled  to  beat 
a'retreat,  as  those  belonging  to  other  nests  untouched, 
turned  out  like  bees  for  mutual  defence.  I  however 
escaped  being  punished  for  my  temerity  in  intruding 
unbidden  into  a  wasp's  family  circle. 
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"  Over  this  boulder  was  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  the 
Piper  Betel,  so  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  chewing, 
when  mixed  with  lime  and  Areca-nut.  Still  more  inte- 
resting to  us  were  the  beautiful  Ferns,  the  Acrostichum 
repandum  and  the  Lindssea  Riki.  All  over  the  mountain 
sides,  growing  even  between  the  boulders,  was  the 
grand  Palm,  the  Stevensonia  grandifolia  [Phcenicopho- 
rium  sechellarum].  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever,'  truly,  for  no  matter  how  abundant  may  be  the 
various  members  of  the  Palm  family,  one  never  wearies 
of  them,  but  looks  up  at  them  ever  with  a  glad  recognition 
of  their  wondrous  grace  and  beauty." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


gome  Correspnbencc. 

Airing  a  Theory. — On  Saturday  last,  July  12,  we 
experienced  storms,  unaccompanied  withtempests.  They 
did  good.  On  Sunday  wc  had  a  downpour  nearly  all 
day,  for  which  I  did  not  care.  On  Monday,  however, 
we  experienced  a  violent  tempest,  with  rain,  during 
the  afternoon,  which  caused  me  to  care  a  great  deal. 
I  examined  my  Potato  crops  with  great  misgivings  this 
morning,  and  when  you  have  examined  the  enclosed 
leaves  you  may  possibly  observe,  "not  without  a 
cause."  I  believe  these  blighted  leaves  were  caused  by 
electricity  on  Monday.  Scientific  men  may  turn  on 
their  heel  and  smile  at  my  belief,  but  thus  it  has  hap- 
pened with  me  for  many  years,  and  yet  I  continue  to  air 
my  theory.  We  have  had  heavy  thunder-storms  again 
this  afternoon ;  to-morrow  morning  will,  in  conse- 
quence, unfold  to  me  an  increase  of  the  disease.  [Did  it 
do  so  ?]  Nevertheless  I  have  cut  away  every  diseased 
leaf  that  I  could  distinguish,  and  I  intend  to  do  the 
same  again  to-morrow  morning,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading  —  hoping  for  these  elec- 
trical storms  to  cease,  and  for  wind  and  sun  to  work 
their  beneficial  aids.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
employes  hold  their  fete  in  Blenheim  Park  to-day.  How 
distressing  it  is  to  witness  the  thousands  of  pleasure- 
seekers  drenched  by  the  rain  ! — and  now  I  look  on  that 
picture,  and  on  the  one  of  which  I  inclose  a  sample, 
my  frame  of  mind  is  not  quite  so  placid  as  the  appear- 
ance of  some  early  sort  of  Potatos  which  I  have  growing 
in  a  frame,  byway  of  airing  another  theory  of  mine — viz., 
that  glass  is  a  non-conductor  and  a  preventative  of  the 
disease.  I  have  heard  that  early  Potatos  were  dug  in 
a  neighbouring  parish  this  spring,  having  four  and  five 
diseased  tubers  at  the  root.  Whether  in  a  frame  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  they  were  "protected."  I  know 
people  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  "nice  rains," 
whether  accompanied  by  tempest  or  not,  to  throw  oft 
the  lights  from  their  frames  in  order  to  allow  the 
Potatos  to  partake  of  the  "benefit."  I  nurse  my 
theory,  and  have  carefully  abstained  from  doing  so, 
because,  with  so  much  tempest  as  we  have  experienced 
this  spring,  I  feared  for  their  exposure  ;  they  are  now 
quite  healthy,  and  becoming  ripe.  I  have  others  in  pots, 
two  sets  of  dozens — one  in  an  orchard-house  care- 
fully protected  from  tempestuous  influences,  the 
other  set  just  alongside  and  outside  of  the  struc- 
ture, exposed  to  the  open  atmosphere ;  and  unless 
my  theory  plays  me  false  this  year,  should  those 
outside  become  stricken  their  fellows  underneath 
the  glass  will  remain  perfectly  free  of  disease, 
albeit  I  am  keeping  them  thoroughly  watered 
artificially.  I  am  now  about  to  plant  again,  both 
under  and  outside  of  glass,  to  furthermore  air  my 
theory,  and  it  must  be  a  damp  subject  indeed  if  I  am 
never  to  arrive  at  some  comfortable  conclusion  with 
science  and  the  writers.  Robert  Fenn,  Woodstock,  Oxon, 
July  15-  [The  leaves  sent  are  severely  attacked  with 
mould.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that 
the  electrical  disturbance  may  facilitate  the  growth  of 
such  organisms — not  that  it  actually  produces  them,  as 
Mr.  Fenn  seems  to  imply.  In  any  case  such  observers 
as  Mr.  Fenn  deserve  every  credit  and  encouragement 
in  the  pursuance  of  their  researches.  See  Mr.  Kurz's 
letter  in  our  present  issue.   Eds.] 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  the  Arcades. — 
Referring  to  the  letter  signed  "Looker-on,"  in  your  last 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  would  ask,  has  "Looker-on" 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ?  I  think  not.  I  fancy  he 
has  struck  a  nail  already  driven  very  hard,  and  which,  if 
chargeable  with  failure  at  all,  is  so  from  causes  beyond 
its  control.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  insinuation  of  favour- 
itism— it  looks  ugly ;  but  if  substantiated  I  would 
most  certainly  kick  him.  Then,  again,  as  to  taste  for 
arrangement.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  human  being 
to  give  any  effect  (let  him  have  what  materials  he  may), 
if  he  be  compelled  to  arrange  his  plants  in  those  dun- 
geons, those  dreary  catacombs  of  uncleanness,  whose 
very  atmosphere  gives  one  the  blues,  and  whose  dull, 
dark  haze  subdues  every  atom  of  beauty  in  the  plants, 
and  every  sensation  of  pleasure  in  the  beholder?  If 
these  grand  colonnades  owe  their  being  to  the  great 
man  who  is  just  now  about  being  canonised  and  testi- 
monialised  for  his  brilliant  taste  and  great  services  to 
his  country,  I  wish  the  testimonial  had  been  given 
before  the  colonnades  were  built,  or  that  a  reasonable 
hope  might  be  indulged  in  that  they  would  vanish  with 
the  retirement  of  their  originator.  So  long  as  these 
holes  are  to  be  the  exhibition  ground,  so  long  will  the 
exhibits  be  a  failure  as  far  as  effect  is  concerned.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  exhibiting  plants,  and  that  is 
"under  canvas."  Modify  it  how  you  may,  you  must 
come  back  to  the  same  thing,  "canvas."     Take  your 


own  society,  the  old  Chiswick  days — the  Regent's 
Park — the  Crystal  Palace — canvas  !  canvas  ! !  canvas  ! ! ! 
You  cannot  get  away  from  it ;  experimentalise  until 
doomsday,  and  still  to  have  a  flower  show  you  must 
have  canvas  !  Charles  Noble. 

A  Low  Night  Temperature  for  Vines. — 
Allow  me  to  add  a  remark  to  what  Mr.  Easter  has  said 
at  p.  952  about  a  low  night  temperature  for  Muscat 
Grapes.  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens  here  last 
autumn,  and  found  the  Vines  in  a  very  weak  state.  I 
was  told  that  the  night  temperature  had  been,  while 
forcing,  kept  at  70°  to  750.  I  started  a  house  contain- 
ing canes  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Prince 
and  one  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  against  the 
door,  which  is  the  coldest  end  of  the  house.  On 
January  ir  the  Muscat  Vine  had  hardly  broken,  while 
the  other  Vines  showed  bunches.  I  took  very  little 
notice  of  the  Muscat,  but  to  my  surprise  it  has  set  and 
ripened  its  fruit  first-rate.  The  house  was  never  above 
6o°  at  night.  W.  Williamson,  Belair  Gardens, 
Dulunch. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society. — In  the  report  of 
the  above  Society's  show,  as  given  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  the  1 2th  inst.,  where  there  is  such  a  glow- 
ing description  given  of  the  excellence  and  fine  pro- 
perties of  the  fancy  varieties  exhibited,  one  would 
have  expected  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  those  who  took  the  prizes  in  this  section,  as  the  fancy 
far  exceeded  the  show  varieties  in  every  point.  The 
1st  prize  for  the  best  24  fancy  varieties  was  gained  by 
Mr.  D.  Taylor,  florist,  Corstorphine ;  2d,  Mr.  T. 
Nicol,  florist,  Boroughmuirhead  ;  and  3d,  Dicksons  & 
Co.  In  the  gardeners'  class,  the  1st  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Beveridge,  Portobello.  A  Florist. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its 
Judges. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  last  Saturday  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  taken  up  the  matter 
of  judgment  at  their  exhibitions.  I  sent  three  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  to  their  show  at  Birming- 
ham last  year,  which  were  considered  to  be  the  best 
there  by  the  first  judges  in  the  kingdom,  but  they  did 
not  receive  a  prize  at  all.  Whoever  the  judges  were, 
it  was  evident  they  did  not  understand  what  they 
undertook.  Nothing  tends  to  injure  a  society  so 
much  as  bad  judging.  It  prevented  me  from  ex- 
hibiting at  any  of  the  Society's  shows  this  year. 
M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orion  Hall  Gardens,  July  14. 

Larch  Trees.— The  Duke  of  Athole  receives  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  planter  of  the  Larch  in  Scot- 
land, but  according  to  Black  (Guide  to  Scotland,  p.  iii., 
1871) :- 

"  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  of 
Pogro,  in  Peebleshire,  had  acres  of  Larches  planted 
13  years  previous  to  the  period  when  Menzies,  of  Culdares, 
brought  a  few  plants  from  the  Tyrol  in  1738,  of  which 
5  acres  exist  at  Menzies  and  2  at  Dunkeld.  The  family 
records  of  the  Pogro  family  prove  the  date  at  which  they 
were  planted  at  Dawick." 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii., 
part  2,  p.  72,  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  There  are  upwards  of  400  imperial  acres  of  wood  in 
the  parish  of  Drummelzier,  part  of  which  is  on  the  pro- 
perty of  each  of  the  heritors,  but  chiefly  on  the  estate  of 
Dawick,  the  property  of  Sir  John  M.  Nasmyth,  Bart.,  of 
Pogro.  He  has  planted  360  acres,  besides  old  wood  in 
the  park,  single  trees,  and  shrubberies,  and  he  is  about 
to  plant  more  extensively.  Some  of  the  finest  wood  in 
Scotland  has  been  raised  on  this  estate.  The  Horse 
Chestnuts  are  not  only  ascertained  to  be  the  first 
introduced  into  ^Scotland,  but  are  among  the  largest. 
The  Oaks  and  Sycamores  are  also  very  large,  and 
the  Larches  the  largest  in  Scotland,  introduced  into 
the  country  in  1725  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietor,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  spirited  improvers 
in  Scotland.  One  Larch  is  (1845)  about  20  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom." 

In  vol.  x.,  p.  963,  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  Within  the  pleasure  grounds,  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Cathedral  (Dunkeld),  are  the  two  noted  Larches,  the 
first  that  were  introduced  into  Britain.  They  were  brought 
from  the  Tyrol  by  Menzies  of  Culdares  in  1738,  and  were 
at  first  treated  as  greenhouse  plants.  They  were  planted 
only  one  day  later  than  the  Larches  in  the  Monzie  gardens, 
near  Criefl.  The  two  Dunkeld  Larches  are  (1845)  in 
perfect  vigour,  and  far  from  maturity.  The  height  of  the 
highest  is  nearly  90  feet,  with  girth  in  proportion." 

Ckr.  Cooks,  July  12. 

Godfrey's  Improved  Plant  or  Pot  Plunger. 
— Our  correspondent,  a  "London  Market  Gardener," 
called   attention   to   this  invention  at  p.  S19  in  very 


Fig.  195.— Godfrey's  tot  i'llnger. 

favourable  terms.  We  have  since  seen  the  implement, 
and  can  endorse  all  that  is  there  stated  respecting  its 
value  for  transplanting  purposes,  and  for  rapidly  and 
well  performing  the  operation  of  plunging  pots.  For 
the  latter  purpose  especially,  it  must  be  invaluable  to 
florists  and  market  gardeners,  who  seldom  employ  pots 
of  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary  48.     Messrs.  S.  E. 


Ransome  &  Co.,  10,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  the 
sole  licencees,  have  been  kind  enough  to  lend  us  the 
accompanying  cut  (fig.  195),  which  shows  the  nature 
of  the  tool  better  than  any  explanation  we  can  give. 
They  are  made  of  two  sizes,  corresponding  with  60  and 
48  sized  pots,  and  their  cost  is  so  small  that  the  time 
saved  by  their  use  in  two  or  three  days  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  outlay.  Every  gardener  knows  that  plants 
plunged  thrive  much  better  than  if  merely  set  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
shape  of  the  tool,  the  use  of  it  in  plunging  leaves  a 
hollow  space  under  the  pots,  through  which  the  worms 
will  not  pass.  The  directions  for  using  it  are  : — After 
dropping  it  into  the  ground  turn  it  partially  round,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in,  then  immerse  the  pot 
or  plant  in  the  hole  so  made. 

The  Potato  Disease. — I  was  much  struck  by  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  this  year,  p.  469,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  results  in  Potato  culture 
under  cover,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Simpson's  and 
Fenn's  experiments.  I  venture  to  offer  some  explana- 
tory hints,  without,  however,  wishing  them  to  be 
accepted  as  correct  until  facts  support  my  remarks. 
In  order  to  understand  the  sequel  we  have  to  ask  in  the 
first  place  what  do  parasitic  fungi  require  for  their 
existence  ?  No  doubt  they  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  often  accompanied  by  a 
certain  degree  of  darkness,  and  a  chemical  nourish- 
ment in  which  nitrogenous  compounds  play  a  promi- 
nent role.  We  also  know  that  fungi  are  generally 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  places  where  ammonia 
is  stored.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  thought  that  fungi 
directly  assimilate  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  but 
they  receive  their  nitrogen  just  as  flowering  plants  do — 
in  an  assimilated  state  from  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 
I  have  myself  observed  in  Java  (where  I  paid  attention 
for  a  long  period  to  the  higher  fungi),  how,  inter  alia,  a 
certain  gregarious  Agaric  would  appear  almost  regu- 
larly after  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  but  would  not  even 
show  itself  during  rains  of  many  days'  duration.  On 
the  other  hand  rain  after  a  long  interval  of  fine  weather 
would  call  it  into  existence.  I  am  quite  adverse  to  a 
theory  which  brings  electricity  in  direct  relation  to  the 
appearance  of  fungi,  but  still  I  believe  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  popular  belief,  and  it  would  indeed 
appear  that  the  cause  and  sequence  have  been  misun- 
derstood. We  have  only  to  turn  to  Liebig's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  to  learn  that  rain-water  during 
thunderstorms  contains,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  excess 
of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  the  formation  of  which  is 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  electric  action.  We  learn  also 
that  the  percentage  of  ammonia  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  rains  themselves  (whether  they  fall  after  long 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  or  whether  they  are  of  long 
duration,  Sec),  but  also  according  as  they  fall  in  open 
or  much  populated  districts.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  heavy  dews  and  fogs.  The  vigour  with  which  crops 
vegetate  after  a  thunderstorm  which  relieves  the 
thirsty  country  after  a  long  drought,  comes  within 
every  one's  experience.  Another  point  worthy  con- 
sideration is  the  observation  that  the  diseases  caused  by 
Peronosporece  appear  at  a  certain  period  of  the  season, 
and  this  period  seems  to  correspond  with  a  certain 
phase  of  development  of  the  crop  itself,  viz.,  the  phase 
of  greatest  vigour  of  the  foster  plant  just  before  flower- 
ing time,  when  (according  to  the  experiments  of  Bret- 
schneider  and  Wolff,  the  greatest  supply  of  nitrogen  is 
stored  in  the  vegetative  parts  for  the  subsequent  period 
of  flowering  and  fruiting.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion these  several  relations,  I  think  we  may  theoretically 
explain  why  Mr.  Simpson's  Potatos,  which  were  kept 
dry,  and  Mr.  Fenn's  Potatos,  which  were  watered, 
should  both  have  remained  exempt  from  disease. 
In  both  cases  the  absorption  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid 
from  the  rains  was  prevented,  and  thus  a  source  appa- 
rently favourable  to  the  development  of  the  fungus  was 
removed  at  a  period  when  all  circumstances  seemed 
most  favourable  to  the  requirements  of  the  same.  If 
this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  it  should  of  course 
be  easy  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  disease  by 
simply  protecting  the  fields  from  rain-water  during  the 
trying  period.  This  might  be  done  on  a  small  scale  by 
frames,  and  on  a  large  scale  by  coating  the  soil  by  a 
layer  of  absorbing  pulverised  charcoal  or  other  sub- 
stance that  might  have  greater  chemical  affinity  to  it, 
thus  preventing  the  contents  of  the  rain-water  being 
absorbed  and  metamorphosed  by  the  surface-soil  itself. 
S.  Kurz,  Calcutta,  May  2S. 

The  Queen  Onion. — Having  my  attention  drawn 
to  this  Onion  by  the  correspondence  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  of  June  21  and  July  5,  allow  me  to  corro- 
borate the  last  writer's  statement,  viz.,  that  the  Queen 
Onion  is  quite  different  from  what  is  sold  as  Noccra 
by  the  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Queen  is  at 
present  in  my  trial,  a  flatter  Onion,  and  ripens  off 
much  sooner.  The  only  samples  in  my  trial  which 
correspond  with  it  are  Early  White  Naples  and  the 
new  Neapolitan  White  Marzagole.  These  three 
appear  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
White  Spanish,  Nuneham  Park,  Naseby  Mammoth, 
Reading,  &c,  do  to  each  other.  It  will  take  an 
expert  to  tell  one  from  the  other.     Rocambole* 

Hops. — An  experienced  and  successful  Hop  grower 
assures  me  that  for  10  years  lie  had  no  male  plant  in 
any  of  his  five  Hop  gardens.     The  neighbours'  gardens 
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were  in  some  cases  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant. 
He  has  since  been  persuaded  to  have  one  male  in  a 
garden,  but  the  Hops  are  no  better.  He  never  grows 
seedlings,  though  they  come  up  self-sown  outside  the 
oasts,  because  he  has  tried,  and  finds  nine  out  of  ten 
are  males  and  the  others  are  only  monoecious.  The 
female  Hops  ought  to  be  full  of  an  orange-coloured 
dust  when  ready  for  gathering.  The  quantity  of  this 
shows  their  excellence,  but  what  is  this  dust  ?  [Small 
glands,  commonly  called  lupulin,  and  containing  vola- 
tile oil,  bitter  matter,  and  resin.]  The  stain  which 
Hops  make  on  any  garment  is  not  visible  till 
it  has  been  washed,  but  repeated  washings 
obliterate  it,  the  country  interpretation  being  that 
the  stain  fades  when  the  Hops  grow  in  the  spring. 
What  is  the  stain?  [The  result  of  the  action  of  the 
tannin  or  dyeing  matter  contained  in  the  Hop.]  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  tradition  that  "nothing  will 
take  it  out  ?  "  [That  depends  on  circumstances.]  S.  If. 
[Several  years  since  Mr.  Masters  figured  in  these 
columns  a  Hop  with  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
same  cluster.  Like  many  (query  all)  dioecious  plants 
the  Hop  is  occasionally  monoecious,  and,  again,  the 
bine  that  in  one  year  produces  female  flowers  only, 
may  by  exception,  in  another  year,  produce  male  blos- 
soms only.  Eds.] 

Impatiens  fulva. — The  Weybridge  species  of  the 
Iinpatiens,  so  common  on  the  banks  of  the  "Wey,  has 
lieen  observed  this  year  on  the  side  of  the  Thames 
between  Putney  and  Wandsworth.  It  has  certainly 
not  appeared  there  before  ;  neither  has  the  plant  been 
observed  in  the  gardens  about.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  will  scarcely  hold  its  ground  ;  for  the  growth  of 
stronger  plants,  such  as  (Jinanthe,  Angelica,  Ranun- 
culus repens,  &c.,  is  inordinately  luxuriant.  R.  G.  L* 

Dwarf  Pot  Plants  of  Bougainvillea. — The  best 
and  quickest  way  of  raising  young  plants  of  Bougainvillea 
is  by  layers  made  in  po's.  I  make  them  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  use  pots  5  inches  deep  by  7  wide,  taking 
half-ripened  wood  for  this  purpose,  and  with  lateral 
branches  if  possible  ;  if  there  are  no  laterals,  shorten  the 
layer  to  about  9  inches,  so  as  to  make  it  form  laterals,  as 
it  assists  greatly  in  forming  bushy  plants.  I  never  allow 
a  layer  to  remain  longer  than  about  15  inches,  that  is, 
with  laterals.  I  always  use  the  lower  branches,  so  as 
to  place  the  pots  on  the  ground,  thus  sheltering  them 
with  the  upper  branches.  The  pots  should  have  the 
soil  pressed  quite  firmly  and  be  filled  level  with  the  rim, 
cutting  the  layer  rather  deep,  and  in  the  incision  place 
a  small  piece  of  pot  to  keep  it  open  ;  this  causes  it  to 
form  roots  more  quickly.  On  the  layer  I  place  a  similarly 
sized,  pot,  filled  three  parts  full  of  soil  pressed  firm. 
This  is  filled,  say  every  other  day,  with  water,  and  it 
keeps  the  layer  firm  in  its  place,  and  the  water  gradually 
oozes  out  to  the  layer  below.  If  they  do  well,  they 
should  form  roots  in  about  ten  weeks  ;  they  form  on 
the  surface,  just  under  the  upper  pot.  "When  a  few  are 
perceived  half  cut  the  layer ;  this  checks  the  sap,  and 
causes  more  roots  to  be  formed.  When  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  plant  or  layer  becomes  somewhat  firm 
and  established,  cut  it  clean  off,  removing  it  to  a  shady 
place,  keeping  on  the  upper  pot  a  brick  for  safety  sake. 
After  remaining,  say  a  couple  or  three  weeks,  to  re- 
cover the  effects  of  cutting,  re-pot  to  a  larger  sized  pot, 
say  about  9  inches  deep.  Remove  it  when  in  a  rather 
dry  state  ;  if  too  wet,  all  the  earth  falls  away,  and  the 
plant  is  ruined.  The  old  ball  of  earth  should  be  re- 
moved as  nearly  whole  as  possible,  and  the  layer  placed 
upright  filled  in  with  good  soil,  and  pressed  in  quite 
firmly.  On  top  place  a  layer  of  pieces  of  brick  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg;  this  helps  to  keep  it  steady  until 
well  rooted,  and  also  prevents  the  soil  being  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains,  and  wards  off  heavy  showers 
The  chief  thing  to  aim  at  now  is  to  form  a  plant  as 
bushy  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  making  it  alike  on  all 
sides.  This  can  only  be  done  by  constantly  turning  it 
round  ;  all  strong  shoots  should  be  pinched  back  as 
soon  as  they  attain  about  5  inches  in  length.  After 
potting  in  the  9-inch  pot  they  should  stand  a  week  or 
so  to  recover,  and  then  be  placed  on  bricks  or  tiles  in 
an  open  sunny  place  free  from  shelter,  assisting  them 
every  way  in  forming  a  good  and  short  jointed  growth  ; 
and  about  the  end  of  the  rains,  when  it  shows  symptoms 
ofbeing  quite  ripe  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  water,  finally  allowing  it  to  get  quite 
dry  and  to  lose  all  its  leaves  ;  this  will  be  during  De- 
cember {in  India).  Merely  keep  it  alive  in  this  state 
till  bloom  buds  are  perceived,  and  then  commence 
watering,  gradually  at  first,  increasing  as  it  begins  to 
show  the  colour  of  the  blooms.  If  over-watered  too 
early  it  causes  wood  growth  instead  of  blossoms.  I 
find  they  do  not  stand  long  inside  a  bungalow,  but  if 
kept  in  only  for  a  day  at  a  time,  and  with  other 
plants,  so  as  to  allow  of  frequent  changes,  they  may  be 
made  to  last  a  long  time.  R.  jEwington,  Barrackpore, 
March,  1872.  [Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Madras  on  April  3.] 

Echinocactus  ornatus,  var.  Mirbeli.  —  The 
spines  of  this  species  are  quite  yellow,  and  arranged 
very  regularly  in  sets  of  8—10,  those  in  the  centre 
being  1  inch  long.  The  epiderm  is  densely  interspersed 
with  white  scales,  resembling  fine  snow ;  this,  con- 
trasting with  the  deep  green  of  the  plant,  gives  it  a 
beautiful  effect,  not  unlike  a  chameleon.  Its  papery 
yellow   flowers  are  produced  very  freely  during  the 


summer  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  bloom  from  May  until 
September.  Seedlings  from  this  often  come  nearly 
green,  and  vary  from  that  to  the  beautiful  markings  of 
the  plant  figured  (fig.  196),  which  is  a  fine  specimen. 
The  scales  are  interesting  objects  for  the  microscope. 
y.    Croucher. 


Fig.  196.— echinocactus  mirbeli  (£  real  size). 

Pilocereus  fossulatus.— I  believe  this  to  be  a 
hitherto  undescribed  species.  The  following  are  its 
distinguishing  characteristics  :  —  Stem  erect,  clavi- 
form  j    angles    10 — 12,    obtuse;     suture    undulated, 


Fig.  197.— pilocereus  fossulatus. 

with  a  depression  above  each  areole  ;  spines  pale 
brown,  centre  one  very  strong,  1  inch  long,  exterior 
10 — 12,  depressed ;  hairs  white,  2  inches  long,  very 
strong,  with  a  tuft  on  the  apex.  The  flowers  I  have  not 
seen.  The  plant  is  robust,  with  the  epiderm  glaucescent, 
and  is  now  2  feet  high  and  4  inches  through.  It  pro- 
bably grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  It  is  nearest  to 
P.  foveolatus  (Haage,  in  Pfeiffer's  Enum.),  but  foveo- 
latus  has  four  central  spines,  and  the  exterior  set  are  not 


so  strong  and  paler,  while  the  whole  plant  is  more  slen- 
der. It  is  a  noble  plant,  always  growing  largest  at  the 
top,  like  a  club  ;  the  spines  are  yellow,  I  inch  long, 
and  extremely  rigid  ;  the  hair  is  white  and  strong,  not 
quite  so  dense  as  in  P.  senilis,  except  at  the  top,  where  it 
is  very  strong.  The  species  is  scarce  and  very  distinct. 
Pilosereus  seldom  flowers,  and  they  only  last  from  two 
to  three  hours,  opening  at  9  A.  M.  J.  Croucher.  [Our 
illustration  (fig.  197)  was  taken  from  the  only  plant  we 
have  seen,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  Echinocactus, 
fig.  196,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Peacock.  Eds.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  Brisbane. — After  taking 
up  my  residence  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  I  visited  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  calling  on  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  the 
Director,  who  I  very  fortunately  found  at  home,  and 
he  kindly  accompanied  me  and  directed  my  attention 
to  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  is 
my  intention  to  describe  some — those  of  the  most 
interest  for  their  important  economic  value,  and  others 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  many  of  them  were 
familiar  to  me,  as  I  had  seen  them  growing  in  wild 
luxuriance  in  India,  Manila,  China,  &c.  Near  Mr. 
Hill's  residence  was  a  plant  with  yellow  Broom- 
like flowers,  this  was  recognised  as  the  Crotalaria 
juncea,  yielding  the  Sun-hemp  of  India,  the  fibre  of 
which  is  largely  exported  from  that  country.  Near 
it  was  a  tree  about  12  feet  high,  displaying  a  mag- 
nificent appearance,  being  covered  with  a  mass  of 
spikes  of  rich  golden  flowers,  the  colour  becoming  more 
intense  when  exposed  to  the  sun — a  truly  lovely 
and  beautiful  object  for  the  eyes  to  rest  upon  ;  it  was 
the  Barklya  syringifolia.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
vicinity  of  Brisbane,  and  its  habitat  also  extends  far 
north.  My  friend,  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  informs  me 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  flowers  abundantly  in 
and  about  Maryborough,  imparting  a  charming  appear- 
ance to  the  forest  scenery  amidst  which  it  may  be 
growing,  as  also  to  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  where 
it  has  been  introduced.  The  flowers  have  an  agree- 
ably fragrant  smell,  and  when  in  full  flower  far  sur- 
passes the  famous  Nuytsia  floribunda,  or  Flame-tree  of 
Western  Australia,  and  its  bright  green  glossy  foliage 
agreeably  blends  with  the  rich  golden  tint  of  the 
blossoms.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard,  close  grained, 
beautifully  veined,  and  suitable  for  cabinet  work.  The 
flowers  of  the  Barklya,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  dis- 
posed in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 

The  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipiferum),  a  native 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  grows  luxu- 
riantly, with  its  elegant  saddle-shaped  foliage,  and 
handsome  blossoms  coloured  green,  yellow,  and  orange. 
It  grows  70  or  80  feet  high  ;  the  wood  is  light,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  diaphoretic,  has  a 
bitter  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  Cinchona.  In  the  formu- 
lary of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopeia,  there *is 
a  preparation  of  a  tincture  of  Liriodendon,  dose  one 
drachm,  stated  to  be  tonic  and  diaphoretic.  I  also 
observed  the  Sacred  Bo  or  Pepul-tree  (Ficus  religiosa), 
which  is  planted  for  its  grateful  shade  in  India,  and 
about  the  temples  in  Ceylon,  from  its  being  a  venerated 
tree  among  the  Buddhists.  The  Hindoos  also  hold  it 
sacred,  because  their  deity,  Vishnoo,  was  considered 
to  have  been  born  under  its  branches.  This  tree  has 
heart-shaped  leaves  which  are  furnished  with  long 
attenuated  points,  wavy  at  the  edge  not  unlike  those  of 
some  Poplars,  and  attached  to  the  stem  by  so  long  and 
slender  a  stalk  as  to  tremble  in  the  air  like  those  of  the 
Aspen  tree.  Near  the  gate  a  young  tree  of  the 
Weeping  Fig  of  Java  (Ficus  Benjamina)  attracted  atterv 
tion.  It  was  graceful  in  growth,  exceedingly  orna- 
mental, and  capable  of  affording  a  beautiful  shade. 
When  fully  grown  it  attains  an  elevation  of  from  80 
to  100  feet. 

There  is  no  tree  that  I  have  seen  in  Australia  as  yet 
which  can  surpass  in  beauty  and  vividness  of  colour, 
when  in  full  flower,  the  Flame-tree  of  Illawarra 
and  the  brush  forests  of  the  coast  northward  (Brachy- 
chiton  acerifolium,  or  Maple-leaved  Sterculia),  of  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceae,  and  named  "  Werry 
Wegne "  by  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales. 
This  tree  attains  the  height  of  from  30  to  80  feet, 
with  a  circumference  of  from  8  to  12  feet.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  the  bark  is  used  by  the 
aborigines  for  making  fishing-lines,  nets,  &c, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  other  trees  of  this 
order  indigenous  to  Australia.  This  tree  has  a  lofty 
cylindrical  stem,  and  when  it  is  about  20  to  30  feet 
high  the  branches  are  widely  extended,  indeed  we 
may  say  from  its  earliest  growth  ;  but  when  it  attains 
the  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
3  to  4  feet,  the  trunk  becomes  smooth,  generally 
straight  in  growth,  and  destitute  of  branches  except 
near  the  crown  of  the  tree.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
Illawarra  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  planted 
extensively  in  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  the 
colonies  for  the  ornamental  character  of  its  foliage,  and 
the  rich  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  large,  on  long  footstalks,  resembling  those  of  a 
Maple,  from  whence  its  specific  name  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  it  has  been  more  than  once  mistaken  by 
visitors,  when  only  seen  in  leaf,  for  a  Maple  tree.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  same  tree. 
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When  in  full  flower  the  Flame  tree  gradually  loses 
its  foliage,  and  is  then  densely  covered  with  beautiful 
scarlet  blossoms  in  terminal  panicles,  the  flowers  and 
stalks  being  of  the  same  bright  scarlet  colour;  the 
vivid  colour  of  the  blossoms  makes  the  tree  during  the 
flowering  season  a  very  conspicuous  object  at  a  great 
distance.  During  the  time  of  flowering  this  tree  has 
the  singular  habit  of  becoming  almost  entirely,  and 
often  completely,  denuded  of  foliage.  When  any  one 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  these  trees,  whether  in  the 
forest  or  garden,  in  that  state,  the  sudden  glow  of 
their  rich  scarlet  blossoms  produces  a  startling  effect, 
and  the  beautiful  sight  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
greatest  admiration.  At  this  time  the  trees  will  often  be 
strewed  underneath  with  the  cup-shaped  flowersthat  have 
fallen,  but  the  appearance  of  the  trees  was  but  very 
little  deteriorated  by  the  loss  of  so  many  flowers,  as  the 
stalks  remaining  fully  equalled  them  in  beauty  of 
colour.  As  the  blossoms  gradually  perish  they  are 
succeeded  by  the  seed  pods  hanging  in  clusters,  which, 
when  mature,  are  of  a  black  colour.  The  tree  is 
readily  propagated  from  seed .  This  tree  flowers  every 
two  or  three  years  in  the  month  of  December,  when  it 
is  seen  in  dazzling  splendour,  and  is  very  attractive. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  trees  on  which  the  flowers  have 
shown  themselves  only  on  a  few  branches,  and  on 
other  occasions  the  flowers  have  been  developed  on 
the  branches  only  of  one  side  of  the  tree  ;  the  effect 
then  produced  is  very  singular,  for  the  flowering 
portion,  as  the  flowers  drop,  is  as  bare  of  foliage 
as  if  dead,  whilst  the  other  branches  remain 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  most  per- 
sons not  acquainted  with  this  peculiarity  con- 
sider that  the  branches  producing  blossoms  have 
perished.  This  is  the  impression  it  left  upon  my 
mind  when  I  observed  one  of  these  trees  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  a  garden.  The  tree  at  other  times  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  only  becomes  deciduous  at  the 
period  of  flowering  ;  as  the  flowers  fade  and  drop,  the 
stalks  change  to  a  dull  dark  red,  fall,  and  disappear, 
leaving,  instead  of  the  bright  scarlet  hue  before  so 
beautiful  and  attractive,  only  dry  black  pods  hanging 
in  clusters  from  the  bare  and  apparently  lifeless 
branches— a  sudden  transition  from  beauty  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  charming  kind,  to  barrenness  and  corrup- 
tion. Mr.  C.  Moore  directed  my  attention  in  the 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens  to  a  species  of  Brachychiton 
from  Queensland,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  foliage 
of  the  New  South  Wales  species  it  differed  both  in 
form  and  texture,  and  is  evidently  a  distinct  species. 

I  observed  a  Strophantus  new  to  me,  from  Mada- 
gascar, probably  S.  aurantiacus,  which  bears  singular 
bicornute  seed-vessels,  and  several  India-rubber  trees 
(Siphonia  elastica).  The  latter  tree  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  when  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk  a 
quantity  of  milky  fluid  exudes.  Judging  from  the 
healthy  state  of  these  trees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  capability  of  being  naturalised  in  Queensland. 
There  are  several  species  which  yield  the  substance 
known  as  caoutchouc.  The  Allspice  tree  (Eugenia 
Pimenta)  was  growing  very  well ;  it  usually  attains  the 
height  of  from  18  to  25  feet.  The  leaves  as  well  as 
the  fruit  are  highly  aromatic,  which  is  due  to  a  volatile 
oil.  The  Strychnos  Nux-vomica,  with  its  handsome 
foliage  of  a  shining  green  colour,  and  the  Jack  fruit 
(Artocarpus  integrifolia)  were  very  interesting  ;  the 
latter  was  bearing  fruit.  The  timber  of  the  Jack-tree 
is  much  used  in  Ceylon  for  making  furniture  and  for 
building  purposes. 

I  also  observed  that  valuable  tree  the  Avocado,  or 
Alligator  Pear  (Persea  gratissima),  growing  luxuriantly. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  naturalised  in  the  colony,  and 
bears  fruit,  which  is  pear-shaped,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oleaginous  pulp,  from  which  it  is  known  as 
"  Vegetable  Marrow,"  or  "  Midshipman's  Butter."  It 
is  usually  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  sometimes 
with  sugar  and  lime-juice.  The  pulp  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  contains  a  large  seed,  which  yields  a  deep 
black  caustic  oil  which  is  indelible,  and  would  be 
useful  as  a  marking  ink.  It  is  readily  propagated 
from  seeds  and  layers,  but  the  reproduction  from  seed 
is  preferred,  as  the  layers  require  rather  a  long  time  to 
take  root. 

This  tree  would  be  worth  cultivating  in  the  colony 
for  the  excellent  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit,  which  is 
considered  by  analytical  chemists  to  be  but  "  little 
inferior  to  sperm  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  equal 
to  palm  oil  for  soap."  The  oil  appears  to  be  of  a 
dark  greenish  brown  colour,  with  small  particles  of 
solid  fat  or  stearine  disseminated  through  it ;  it  is  rather 
viscid,  a  condition  which  is  produced  by  the  mucilage 
contained  in  it.  It  has  also  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 
The  Indian  women  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  are  said  to  use  the  fruit  in  a  raw  state 
with  excellent  effect  in  cleansing  and  strengthening 
the  hair,  and  no  doubt  the  acrid  principle  before 
mentioned  assists  in  producing  the  detergent  and 
softening  effect  upon  botlr  the  skin  and  hair.  It 
is  considered  in  the  West  Indies  that  in  planta- 
tions systematically  laid  out  200  trees  could  be 
planted  on  an  acre  of  ground.  It  produces  fruit  for 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  commences  bearing 
when  the  tree  is  of  four  or  five  years'  growth.  It 
should  be  planted  in  situations  protected  from  high 
winds,  needs  no  cultivation,  and  produces,  as  the  tree 
becomes  mature,  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  principal  applications  the  oil  will  receive, 
when  prepared  on  an  extensive  scale,  will  be  that  of 


burning  in  lamps.  In  1S72,  an  Avocado  Pear  tree, 
about  20  feet  high,  and  which  had  been  planted  about 
12  years,  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  ;  but  I  consider  the 
climate  of  Queensland  by  far  more  suitahle  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  extensive  growth  of  this  serviceable  tree 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  a  pretty  species  of  Lantana  (L.  brasiliensis) 
growing  here  ;  the  flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow 
spot.  It  produces  black  edible  berries  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  which  are  much  sought  after  by  birds,  especially 
the  Regent  birds  (Sericulus  chrysocephalus) ;  and  as  the 
seeds  are  hard  it  will  probably  be  propagated  by  them 
over  the  country.  The  handsome  scarlet  species 
(Lantana  coccinea)  has  now  become  very  abundant.  In 
one  group  I  observed  the  various  species  of  Allamanda 
arranged,  and  being  all  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
they  formed  a  lovely  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  It 
included  A.  Schottii,  A.  neriifolia,  A.  cathartica,  A. 
Hendersoni  (which  appeared  on  comparison  to  be  only 
a  larger  variety  of  Schottii),  and  A.  violacea,  the 
whole  bearing  a  profusion  of  golden  blossoms,  except 
the  beautiful  A.  violacea,  which  bore  an  abundance 
of  lovely  violet  blue-coloured  flowers.  An  infusion  of 
the  root  of  the  latter  species  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
cathartic,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  malignant  fevers. 
A.  trigona  is  one  of  the  species  which  flowers  so 
profusely  during  the  winter  months,  and,  together 
with  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  adorns  the  gardens  in 
New  South  Wales.  At  this  season  of  the  year  some 
large  and  elegant  species  of  Gardenias  were  in  bloom 
and  deliciously  fragrant ;  to  many  persons  the  perfume 
emitted  by  them  is  too  overpowering.  G.  Stanleyana, 
with  very  long  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  G.  Fortunei, 
and  G.  Thunbergii  were  well  worth  inspecton.  A 
pond  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  magnificent 
and  beautiful  crimson  Water  Lily,  Nelumbium  Leich- 
hardtianum,  which  had  just  commenced  developing  its 
flowers.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  rivers  in  Queens- 
land, and  is  found  very  abundant  on  the  Ballone  River. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  plant  is  named  Ballone 
by  the  aborigines,  and  that  the  river  was  so  named 
from  this  Water  Lily  growing  in  great  abundance  in  its 
waters.  The  huge  leaves  of  the  Nelumbium  rise  about 
3  or  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  one 
of  the  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  Nymphrea, 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  genus  always  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  another  pond  the  beautiful 
blue  Water  Lily  (Nymphrea  gigantea)  was  extensively 
cultivated  ;  this  plant  is  also  indigenous  to  the  rivers 
in  Queensland. 

The  beautiful  and  singular  Plumieria,  the  Frangipani 
of  the  West  Indies,  was  seen  with  its  leaves  growing 
in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  thick  fleshy  shoots,  and  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  clusters  of  white  flowers  with  a 
golden  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  inner  part  of  the  petals, 
and  of  delicious  fragrance.  The  Longan  and  Litchi 
(Nephelium  Longan  and  N.  Litchi)  were  looking 
healthy,  as  also  the  Papaw  or  Papaya  (Carica  Papaya) 
the  whole  of  which  have  produced  excellent  fruit,  indi- 
cating how  favourable  the  climate  of  Queensland  is  for 
their  successful  propagation.  The  Paraguay  Tea  tree 
(Ilex  paraguensis)  was  established  ;  and  the  Talipot 
Palm  (Corypha  umbraculi(era),  although  not  yet  more 
than  8  feet  high,  surprised  me  by  having  already  pro- 
duced a  spike  of  flowers.  Plants  of  Pleroma  hetero- 
malla,  from  Brazil,  with  rich  violet-blue  flowers,  and 
the  elegant  foliage  of  the  Melastomaceous  family,  to 
which  it  belongs,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
At  one  part  of  the  garden  the  plants  of  the  order 
Cycadeacea;  were  arranged,  composed  of  several  species 
of  Cycas  and  Macrozamia  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  including  some  recently  discovered  species  from 
the  northern  part  of  Queensland,  all  well  worth 
inspecting. 

There  was  also  a  fine  tree  of  Grevillea  Hillii,  in- 
digenous to  Queensland,  and  conspicuous  by  its  large 
dark-green  foliage  and  fine  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
The  tree  was  about  15  feet  high.  There  was  another 
species  near  it  of  much  smaller  growth;  but  bearing  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  scarlet  flowers— it  is  the  Grevil- 
lea Banksii,  or,  as  named  by  Mr.  C.  Moore,  Grevillea 
Fosteri.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this  species 
in  the  Sydney  Botanic  and  other  gardens,  and  desig- 
nated Grevillea  Forsteri,  var.  alba.  The  Mango  trees 
(Mangilera  indica)  attracted  my  attention  by  their 
exceedingly  healthy  appearance,  and  by  not  bearing 
single  fruits  but  clusters  of  fruit,  as  seen  in  India.  I 
was  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  announcement  in 
the  report  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Bris- 
bane, in  1871,  which  was  as  follows: — "In  the 
case  of  the  Mango,  about  150  plants  have  been 
sent  out.  Of  many  of  these  we  have  heard  as 
being  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  varying  in  height 
from  18  inches  to  12  feet.  In  more  than  one  instance 
they  are  fruiting  freely  this  year."  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  Mango  tree  will  soon  become  naturalised,  and 
supply  that  excellent  fruit  to  all  the  southern  colonies, 
as  obtains  at  present  with  Pine-apples,  which  are  so 
extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Queensland 
as  to  supply  all  the  Australian  colonies  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  1  have  seen  them  sold  in  the  shops  in  Sydney  at 
C</.  each,  and  even  retailed  about  the  streets  in  carts  at 
from  three  to  six  for  is.  The  following  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  distribution  of  other  very  important 
fruit  trees  : — "  About  80  Jack-fruit  trees  have  been 
distributed,  and  we  hear  of  them  from  various  localities 
from  18  inches  up  to  12  feet,  one  of  the  largest  being 


at  Mackay,  and  only  two  years  and  six  months  from 
the  seed.  Of  the  Tamarind,  Alligator  Pear,  Jujube, 
Anonas,  &c.,  it  may  be  said  they  are  universally 
flourishing,  the  evidence  of  which  in  another  year  or 
two  will  doubtless  be  seen  in  our  fruit  markets." 
George  Benndt,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


Boiitts  at  lirohs. 

How  to  Dress  on  £[5  a  Year — as  a  Lady — by 

a  Lady.     Warne  &  Co.     Fcap.  Svo.     Pp.  122. 

An  unpretending  little  book,  with  a  taking  title, 
purporting  to  solve  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
day,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  and  extensively  read.  The 
lady  who  undertakes  to  tell  her  readers  how  to  dress 
upon  ^15  a  year  sets  about  her  task  in  so  agreeable  and 
pleasant  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  evident  intention 
of  making  the  best  of  things  and  rendering  the  task  an 
interesting  one,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  her  little  brochure  from  the  first. 
The  lady  who  intends  fully  to  profit  by  the  author's 
advice  and  experience,  must,  however,  be  an  accom- 
plished needlewoman.  Most  ladies  can  manufacture  and 
contrive  dainty  articles  of  lingtrie^  some  have  a  "  turn  " 
for  plain  needlework,  others  can  trim  a  hat  or  make  a 
bonnet.  Much  saving  may  in  this  way  be  accom- 
plished in  a  family  consisting  chiefly  of  daughters, 
where  talents  as  well  as  tastes  are  various.  This  one 
talent,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the 
lady  who  would  dress  well  upon  ^"15  a  year.  She 
must  be  able  to  make,  turn,  trim,  and  mend  every 
article  of  her  attire,  as  no  margin  is  allowed  in  the 
tables  of  expenditure  for  either  making  or  mending. 
All  must  be  cut  out  and  made  at  home,  with  the 
exception  of  gloves  and  boots.  Think  of  it,  ladies, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  introduction  of  the  sewing- 
machine  !  Very  few  ladies,  if  they  have  the  talent,  can 
give  the  time  which  so  large  an  amount  of  needlework 
demands.  We  think  the  author  allows  too  many 
washing  dresses  in  her  lists.  Where  means  are  limited 
the  weekly  washing  bill  is  generally  a  consideration 
also,  and  ladies  of  limited  incomes  who  wear  frilled 
white  muslin  dresses  would,  we  think,  find  themselves 
constrained  to  wash  and  goffer  them,  as  well  as  to 
make  them.  The  materials  recommended  are,  of 
course,  estimated  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  while 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  is  also  allowed  for  each 
article  of  attire.  No  allowance  is  made  for  a  possible 
accident  to  a  dress,  or  for  a  mistake  in  cutting  out, 
which  a  novice  might  well  make,  and  which  might 
necessitate  the  purchase  of  some  yards  of  extra  material. 
But  no  mistake  can  possibly  be  allowed,  and  the  lady 
must  devote  her  whole  time  to  the  task  she  has  in 
hand.  No  one  set  of  rules  can,  however,  be  strictly 
applied  to  any  one  person  ;  each  must  read,  modify, 
and  intelligently  adapt  them  to  her  own  particular 
case.  The  little  volume  before  us  abounds  in  useful 
hints,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  every  lady  of 
limited  means  can  profit  by,  if  she  is  desirous  of  doing 
so.  The  author  has,  we  think,  proved  that  which  she 
set  out  to  prove,  viz.,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  dress 
as  a  lady  upon  ^15  a  year,  and  indeed  very  many 
ladies  contrive  to  dress  and  look  like  ladies,  upon  even 
less.  Signora. 

Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  July  16. — W.  A.  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  This  meeting  was  of  very  short 
duration,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  announced  the  awards 
of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  and  concluded  by 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  subjects  brought  before 
the  Scientific  Committee,  and  to  some  of  the  principal 
objects  exhibited. 

Scientific  Committee. — Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters, 
F. R.S.,  in  the  chair.  This,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
present  session,  was  thinly  attended,  and  the  subjects 
brought  before  the  committee  were  not  numerous.  The 
most  important  subject  was  the  reply  of  the  Locomotive 
Superintendent  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  to  the 
inquiries  that  had  been  made  of  him  as  to  the  use  of 
chalk  mixed  with  coal,  and  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  showed  female  flowers  of 
Lychnis  diurna,  in  which  the  calyx  was  reduced  by  arrest 
of  development  to  a  mere  rim.  The  petals  also  were 
smaller  than  ordinary.  The  same  gentleman  showed  a 
peculiar  case  of  shanking  in  Grapes,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  roots  having  got  into  a  bad  condition.  An  Arum 
with  a  double  spathe  was  also  shown,  and  a  specimen  of 
fasciated  Asparagus.  A  flowering  specimen  of  the  Sooly 
Qua  (LurTa  sp.)  was  shown,  on  which  Prof.  Dyer  promised 
to  report  further  on  another  occasion. 

Dr.  Masters  made  some  remarks  on  the  curious  pink 
sport  of  Celine  Forestier  Rose,  which  appeared  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  exhibited  last 
season  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  Pelargonium  Show.— This  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  excellent  exhibition,  and,  so  far  as  numbers 
went,  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  so.  The  most  interest  lag 
classes  were  those  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  thedifler- 
ent  raisers.  Mr.  I'earson  was  fortunate  in  seeing  a  capital 
lot  of  plants  shown  for  his  money,  but,  unfortunately, 
those  shown  for  Dr.  Denny's  prizes  may  be  said  not  to  have 
been  grown  at  all,  so  poor  and  mean-looking  were  those 
even  which  won  his  1st  prize.  In  the  open  class  for  18  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  florist's  varieties,  distinct,  in  6-inch  pots, 
there  were  four  competitors,  the  competition  being  very 
close;  Mr.  J.  Gcorge.gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath, 
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came  in  ist,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  2d,  and  Dr.  Denny  3d  ; 
Mr.  George's  plants  were  a  particularly  clean  and  well  put 
uplot,  including  such  varieties  as  La  Grande  Marque,  Lord 
Londesborough,  scarlets  ;  La  Belle  Blonde,  pale  salmon- 
pink  ;  Celebrity,  scarlet  ;  Polly  King,  salmon-pink  ;  Circu- 
lator, salmon-red,  very  fine  ;  and  A.  1\  Barron,  bright  ver- 
milion-red with  a  white  eye,  a  fine  pip  and  good  trusser, 
The  same  number  of  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for 
12  Zonal,  Nosegay,  or  Hybrid  Nosegay  Pelargoniums,  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  Mr.  J.  George  was  again  placed  ist,  Mr. 
Cannell  2d,  and  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Twickenham,  3d. 
Mr.  George  staged  in  this  class  a  capital  lot  of  flowers  : — 
Grande  Coupe,  rosy  cerise,  is  a  fine  trusser,  and  so  is 
Lustrous,  flaming  scarlet ;  J.  C.  Fox,  pale  salmon-red  ; 
Foxhunter,  bright  scarlet,  and  Vivid,  rose,  petals  tipped 
with  red.  Mr.  Cannell's  collection— Undine,  blood-red  ; 
Mrs.  F.  Burnaby,  pink  ;  Mr.  Ffytche,  bright  rosy  pink  ; 
and  Brindley,  very  deep  rose — were  all  good,  and  well 
shown . 

In  class  3,  which  was  for  6  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch 
pots,  open  to  amateurs  only,  Mr.  J.  Catlin,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Lermitte,  sen.,  East  End,  Finchley,  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
having  very  large  plants  of  Mons.  Rendatler,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Pioneer,  Leonidas,  Virgo  Marie,  and  Lord  Derby. 
They  all  measured  nearly  4  feet  over,  and  were  well 
flowered.  There  was  also  only  one  lot  of  plants  staged  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  for  6  Hybrid  Nosegay  Pelargoniums 
in  8-inch  pots,  and  to  these,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Thorpe,  the  ist  prize  was  awarded.  The  same  exhibitors 
werealso  ist  for  i2Zonal  Pelargoniums,  doubles,  with  good 
examples  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Madame  Boutard,  Madame 
Gebhard.  Marie  Lemoine,  Heroique  de  Strasbourg,  W. 
Pfitzer,  &c.  Messrs.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent,  were  2d,  with 
plants  about  the  same  size,  better  in  foliage,  and  not  so 
well  flowered.  Mr.  R.  Watson,  gr.  to  T.  H.  Bryant, 
Esq.,  Airlie  Lodge,  Surbiton  Hill,  had  the  ist  prize  in 
the  amateurs'  class  for  G  doubles,  his  plants  being  neat 
but  very  small.  In  class  8,  for  12  Golden  Tricolors, 
open,  there  were  five  competitors,  by  far  the  best  group 
coming  from  Mr.  'I'.  Pestridge,  who  had  plants  about 
14  inclies  over,  with  finely  developed  and  beautifully 
coloured  foliage.  E.  R.  Benyon,  Sir  R.  Napier,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Peter  Grieve,  Brilliant,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Lady  Cullum  were  particularly  fine.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  came  in  2d,  and 
Messrs.  Wright  3d,  both  showing  very  creditable 
productions. 

Mr.  R.  Watson  was  ist  in  the  amateurs' class  for  6  Golden 
Tricolors,  with  nice  examples  of  Jetty  Lacy,  Mr.  Rutter, 
Lady  Cullum,  Sophie  Dumaresque,  Sir  R.  Napier,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  Twickenham,  and 
Mr.  J.  Goddard,  gr.  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  Richmond, 
were  respectively  2d  and  3d.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge  was  again 
placed  ist  for  6  Silver  Tricolors,  open,  with  a  very  neat 
lot  of  plants,  consisting  of  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  Mrs.  Rousby,  Charming  Bride,  Italian  Beauty, 
and  Mrs.  Col.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  was  2d,  and 
Messrs.  Wright  3d,  there  being  also  three  other  competi- 
tors. In  the  open  class  for  6  Golden  Bronze  Bicolors, 
the  ist  prize  was  first  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Beach,  gr.  to 
C.'R.  C.  Petley,  Esq.,  Riverhead,  near  Sevenoaks,  who  was 
afterwards  disqualified  on  account  of  his  plants  being  in 
smaller  sized  pots  than  was  required  according  to  the 
schedule.  Mr.  T.  Pestridge  then  stood  ist,  Mr.  R.  Wat- 
son 2d,  and  Messrs.  Wright  3d — none  of  them,  however, 
though  showing  larger  plants,  having  brighter  coloured 
foliage  than  those  from  Mr.  Beach.  For  6  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, florist's  varieties,  in  6-inch  pots  and  not  in 
commerce,  Mr.  J.  George  was  well  ist  with  Mrs.  J. 
George,  vermilion-red,  a  fine  pip  and  good  truss  ;  Edward 
Bennett,  glowing  scarlet  with  white  eye ;  A.  F.  Barron, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Celebrity,  and  La  Grande  Marque, 
all  of  considerable  merit.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  came 
in  2d  with  Czarina,  fine  blush  white  ;  Miranda,  white, 
salmon  shaded  eye  ;  Edward  Bennett,  scarlet,  distinct 
from  Mr.  George's  variety.  Mr.  Catlin,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  Dr.  Denny  also  competed.  The  next  class  was 
for  6  Nosegays,  or  Hybrid  Nosegay  varieties,  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  not  in  commerce  ;  and  here,  again,  Mr. 
J.  George  stood  ist  with  The  Shah,  Beauty  of 
Surrey,  Salamander,  Teresa,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Lustrous, 
all  of  various  shades  of  scarlet,  and  all  good  trussers.  In 
the  last  two  classes  the  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Can- 
nell, Woolwich.  A  glowing  scarlet  with  a  white  eye, 
named  Santley,  and  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  New  Villa, 
Edge  Lane,  Edmonton,  was  placed  ist  in  the  class  for 
1  Pelargonium  (three  plants),  florist's  variety  ;  and 
the  same  exhibitor  was  also  3d  with  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
pale  salmon-red,  with  delicate  rosy  pink  eye,  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  coming  in  2d  with  Mrs.  J. 
George. 

In  the  class  for  a  Nosegay  or  Hybrid  Nosegay  variety, 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  were  ist  with  Happy  Thought, 
greenish  white  centre,  with  a  broad  margin  of  green,  deep 
blush  rose,  narrow  petals — a  very  distinct  plant.  The 
best  Golden  Tricolor  was  Mr.  H.  Little,  shown  by  Mr. 
Pestridge  ;  and  the  best  Silver  Tricolor  was  Dolly  Varden, 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner — Mr.  T.  Pestridge  again  coming 
in  ist  for  a  Golden  Self  with  Golden  Banner,  a  dwarfer 
and  brighter  coloured  variety  than  Creed's  Seedling,  which 
it  much  resembles.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Chilwell  Nur- 
series, near  Nottingham,  offered  two  liberal  prizes  for 
12  distinct  varieties  of  seedlings,  not  variegated,  sent  out 
by  him,  in  pots  not  to  exceed  8  inches,  and  to  be  grown 
with  as  little  training  as  possible.  Three  groups  were 
shown  in  this  class,  and  the  whole  presented  such  a  mass 
of  bloom  as  decidedly  to  eclipse  everything  else  shown. 
The  plants  measured,  as  a  rule,  nearly  2  feet  over,  possess- 
ing vigorous  foliage,  and  the  large  trusses  for  which 
Mr.  Pearson's  seedlings  are  quite  remarkable.  Mr.  W. 
Brise,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Lermitte,  Esq.,  Finchley,  was  ist, 
showing  grandly-flowered  plants  of  Payard,  Lawrence 
Heywood,  F.  Bradley,  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach/Thomas  Speed, 
Florence  Durand.  Corsair,  Amaranth,  Charles  Burrows, 
Shakspeare,  Lord  Belper,  and  Lady  Louisa  Egerton. 
Every  one  of  these  is  of  the  greatest  excellence,  and  if 
Mr.  Pearson  never  sends  out  another,  these  are  quite 
good  enough  to  carry  his  fame  as  a  raiser  down  to  pos- 
terity.    Mr.  J.  Catlin  was  2d.    These  plants  were  also 


well  done,  but  scarcely  such  a  good  selection  ;  Mrs.  Hole, 
cerise-rose,  is  a  grand  acquisition,  neat  in  habit  and  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  large  compact  trusses  :  this  Mr.  Pearson 
thinks  will  be  the  best  bedder  he  has  sent  out.  Dr. 
Denny  also  offered  prizes  of  a  similar  value  for  a  collec- 
tion of  plants,  consisting  of  two  plants  each  of  his  seed- 
lings that  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  William  Paul  in  1871. 
The  same  conditions  as  to  the  size  of  the  pots  and  the  style 
of  training  were  observed.  For  neatness  of  habit  and  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  the  plants  shown  in  this  class  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  above,  in  fact,  the  plants  were 
not  well  grown  at  all,  not  doing  anything  like  justice  to 
the  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Howat,  Bridgen 
Hall,  Enfield,  was  ist,  showing  fair  trusses  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  both  very  fine  varieties, 
Haydn,  Iago,  Diana,  &c;  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe 
were  2d,  the  plants  being  in  poor  condition. 
Mr.  George  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  George  gave  prizes  for 
12  varieties  raised  by  the  last-named  gentleman,  to  be 
shown  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  inches,  quality  of  flower  to 
be  the  primary  test  of  merit.  In  this  class  Mr.  E.  Rowe, 
The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  was  ist,  and  Mr.  G.  God- 
dard 2d,  in  both  cases  with  small  plants.  The  best 
varieties  were  Circulator,  King  of  the  Roses,  Polly  King, 
Master  Harry,  Albert  Memorial,  and  Caven  Fox.  Mr. 
William  Paul  staged  a  nice  collection  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  received  First-class  Certificates  for  Princess,  very 
dark  rose,  a  fine  Nosegay  variety  ;  and  Remus,  white  with 
a  pink  centre,  a  nice  shaped  flower,  with  a  small  compact 
globular-shaped  truss.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  a  few 
other  subjects,  but  they  call  for  no  special  comment. 

Floral  Committee. — T.  R.  Tufnell,  Esq.,  and 
afterward  J.  R.  Fernyhough,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  received  First-class 
Certificates  for  Clematis  Louis  Van  Houtte,  a  strikingly 
showy  variety,  with  bluish  purple  flowers,  consisting  of  six 
broad  sepals  of  good  substance  ;  and  Clematis  Guiding 
Star,  a  fine  flower  of  a  purplish  hue,  shaded  with  crimson, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  band  of  maroon  down  the  centre 
of  the  petals.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  received  a  similar 
award  for  Azara  microphylla,  a  small-leaved  shrub  from 
Chile,  which  was  said  to  be  hardy,  and  which  we  think 
will  prove  valuable  for  growing  against  walls.  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  exhibited  the  first  variegated-leaved  double 
Pelargonium  we  have  seen,  in  Mrs.  Carr,  the  variegation 
principally  consisting  of  a  greenish  white  centre  ;  the 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  rather  flat.  A  First-class. 
Certificate  was  awarded,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  showed  the  fine  new  Lilium 
Krameri  in  excellent  condition,  and  also  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  same  award  was  also  voted  to 
Gloxinia  Grand  Monarch,  a  large  erect-flowered  form, 
with  a  deep  bluish  purple  throat,  shown  by  Mr.  ].  Gee. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cocker,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen,  sent  his  new 
seedling  Phlox,  Miss  Robertson,  which  likewise  gained 
the  highest  award  that  could  be  given  to  it.  It  is  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  produces  neat  spikes  of  nicely  shaped  white 
flowers— which,  however,  are  perceptibly  fluted,  an  indi- 
cation of  want  of  substance.  Mr.  William  Bull  had  a 
First-class  Certificate  for  Dipladenia  Brearleyana — 
decidedly  the  best  plant  shown  on  this  occasion  ;  it  is  a 
seedling  from  D.  amabilis,  raised  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Brearley,  Booth  Town,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  It  has 
stout,  vigorous  shining  foliage,  of  great  substance,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  profuse  flowerer  of  all  the  Dipladenias, 
the  flowers  being  large,  deep  carmine,  almost  crimson,  and 
heavily  shaded  with  a  darker  tint.  It  promises  to  become 
a  grand  plant  for  exhibition  work.  Several  fine  new 
Roses  were  staged,  certificates  of  the  ist  class  being 
accorded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  S,  Reynolds  Hole, 
one  of  last  year's  introductions,  of  a  very  deep  hue,  almost 
maroon  ;  to  Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame, 
Oxon,  for  Eeauty  of  Thame,  a  seedling  resembling  in 
colour,  and  apparently  superior  to  the  last  ;  to  Thomas 
Laxton,  Esq.,  for  a  seedling  named  Empress  of  India,  a 
full  well  built  flower  in  the  style  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
tense crimson,  shaded  with  maroon  in  colour.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  showed  three  pretty  new  Lobelias 
named  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  latter  a  deep  lilac, 
of  neat  dwarf  habit,  having  a  First-class  Certificate 
awarded  to  it.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  also  exhibited 
several  fine  new  annals,  a  similar  award  being  made  to 
Clarkia  integripetala  limbata,  which  has  large  and  very 
showy  flowers,  very  evenly  bordered  with  white.  Mr. 
Kimpton,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Knatchbull  Hugessen,  showed 
several  plants  of  Coleus  Mrs.  Knatchbull  Hugessen,  a 
striking  golden-leaved  variety,  mottled  with  dark  crimson, 
with  leaves  some  six  inches  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
This  also  gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  Certificates 
were  also  voted  to  several  other  Pelargoniums,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  a  future  issue. 

Fruit  Committee. — A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.3.,  in  the 
chair.  Pines  and  Seedling  Strawberries  were  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  brought  before  the  committee  on  this 
occasion.  Of  the  former  there  were  some  remarkably 
good  Queens,  four  of  these,  weighing  about  22  lb.,  being 
shown  by  Mr.  Westland,  gr.  to  Lord  Dudley,  Witley 
Court ;  they  were  cut  from  plants  under  fifteen  months 
old,  and  deservedly  received  the  award  made  to  them-  a 
Cultural  Commendation.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Vivian,  Singleton,  sent  three  handsome  Queens, 
the  largest  one  weighing  6  lb.  7  oz.,  and  these  also  were 
rewarded  in  the  same  way.  Two  handsome  Moscow 
Queens  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gr.  to  T.  N. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford  R.  H.  Posians,  Esq., 
Brentwood,  showed  9  new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  ail 
more  or  less  remarkable  for  fine  size  and  high  colour.  In 
consequence  of  the  late  heavy  rains,  they  could  not  be  fairly 
judged  as  to  quality,  but  the  committee  selected  the  most 
promising,  named  Pomona,  Excelsior,  and  Exquisite,  and 
requested  to  see  them  again.  Mr.  William  Paul  also  sent 
a  very  promising  seedling  Strawberry,  named  Waltham 
Seedling.  Mr.  D.  Piccirillo  sent  6  remarkably  fine  Early 
White  Naples  Onions,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
committee.  Hybrid  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Walter 
Childs,  gr.  to  H.  W.  Banner,  Esq.,  Pool  Bank,  New 
Ferry,  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle, 
Forfar,  but  in  neither  instance  was  the  flavour  first-rate. 


A  prize  was  offered  for  a  collection  of  Lettuces,  not  less 
than  10  distinct  sorts,  which  Was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  gr.,  South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton. 


Edinburgh  Botanical:  June  12. — James  M'Nab. 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  communi- 
cations were  read  : — 

I.  A7olice  of  Botanical  Excursions  made  in  1872 
and  1873  (No.  2).  By  Professor  Balfour.  On 
August  2,  1872,  a  party  of  eleven  met  at  Clovan  Hotel,  in 
Forfarshire.  On  August  3  they  visited  Glendole,  and 
gathered  many  rare  species  of  plants,  including  Astragalus 
alpinus  on  Craig  Maid,  Mulgedium  alpinum,  Linnsea 
borealis,  Erigeron  alpinus,  Pyrola  secunda,  Carex  rupes- 
tris,  &e.  On  August  5  Glen  Fee  was  botanised,  when 
Oxytropis  campestris  was  found  in  full  flower  on  a  single 
rock,  the  only  station  for  it  in  Britain.  Woodsia  hyper- 
borea  and  Saxifraga  nivalis  were  also  met  with.  On 
August  6,  at  Little  Gilrannoch,  Lychnis  alpina  was  met 
with  abundantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  Cherleria  sedoides 
and  Carex  rariflora.  By  the  banks  of  the  Whitewater 
were  gathered  Alopecurus  alpinus,  Phleum  alpinum,  and 
J  uncus  castaneus.  On  August  7  the  rocks  on  the  left 
of  Glen  Fee  were  examined,  when  Carex  Grahami  was 
found  abundantly  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near 
the  same  place  Carex  Vahlii.  On  August  8  the  party 
went  to  Lochs  Brandy  and  Wharral,  where  they  collected. 
Isoetes  lacustris,  Subularia  aquatica  and  Lobelia  Dort- 
manna.  On  the  mountain  called  theSnubb,  overhanging 
Loch  Brandy,  Potentilla  maculata,  Saussurea  alpina,  and 
Azalea  procumbens  were  gathered.  Professor  Balfour 
stated  that  he  had  sent  specimens  of  the  rocks  on  which 
Lychnis  alpina  and  Oxytropis  campestris  grew,  to  Pro- 
fessor Heddle,  of  St.  Andrew's,  for  analysis,  and  that 
gentleman  had  reported  as  follows  :— The  Gilrannoch 
specimen  is  undoubtedly  serpentine  (with  much  magne- 
tite), more  nearly  approaching  to  precious  serpentine  in 
mass  than  is  usual  in  Scotland.  It  has  also  weathered  in 
an  unusually  ferruginous  maimer  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, has  lost  silicate  of  magnesia  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  parted  with  its  silicate  of  iron. 

If  this  lithological  habitat  has  anything  to  do — and  I 
think  it  may  have— with  the  character  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing thereon,  then  these  plants  are  able  to  resist  magnesia, 
perhaps  to  assimilate  it  to  an  unusual  extent.  An 
analysis  of  their  ashes  or  treatment  of  themselves  while 
growing  with  magnesian  salts  would  determine  this  ;  and 
a  search  in  the  following  localities,  as  being  those  which 
afford  a  serpentine  more  or  less  resembling  that  sent, 
might  give  reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  same  plants. 
I  put  these  in  the  order  of  resemblance  : — 

The  Red  Crag,  2  miles  S.W.  of  Rhynie,  N.  of 
Towarreiff,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

The  S.W.  side,  near  the  top  of  the  Green  Hill  of 
Strathdon,  or  rather  of  Glen  Nochty. 

A  crag  (name  unknown)  about  3  miles  S.S.E.  of  the 
Blackwater  Lodge,  head  of  the  Dovern. 

The  constant  effect  of  serpentine  in  banishing  Heather 
and  supporting  grass  I  need  hardly  mention. 

The  specimen  from  Glen  Fee  is  grey  gneiss,  unusually 
durable,  even  for  that  gneiss.  This  is  due  to  the  felspar 
being  (so  far  as  my  trials  enable  me  to  speak)  albite 
alone.  This  is  far  from  common,  and  would  make  the 
rock  very  slow  to  weather.  The  plants  that  can  grow  on 
a  surface  of  that  rock,  I  should  say,  were  satisfied  with 
little,  but  had  a  fancy  for  soda. 

I  think  both  of  the  rocks  singular  of  their  kind,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  bear  rare  plants. 

I  do  think  if  you  could  get  a  geologist  who  could 
perceive  as  well  as  see,  and  take  him  along  with  you  in 
your  grasshopper-spring  over  the  country — for  that  is  the 
character  of  a  botanist's  wanderings  when  compared  with 
a  stone-burdened  mineralogist — you  would  produce  a 
most  interesting  and  novel  volume. 

II. — On  the  Re-tubbing of Palms  and  other  large  Exotics 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,   By  Mr.  M'Nab.  (Seep.  916). 

III. — Miscellaneous  Commit /1 tcations. 

Mr.  John  Sadler  exhibited  a  growing  plant  of  Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus,  on  which  he  had  made  an  experiment 
as  to  the  healing  of  a  wound.  On  March,  1871,  a  ring 
of  bark,  more  than  1  inch  in  breadth,  was  removed  from 
the  main  stem,  and  the  wood  underneath  rubbed  perfectly 
dry.  In  a  few  weeks  a  swelling  was  visible  on  both  the 
upper  and  under  edges  of  the  cut,  being  the  development 
of  woody  matter  to  heal  the  wound.  The  swelling  on  the 
upper  edge  seemed  to  be  formed  of  a  ring  of  adventitious 
roots,  while  from  the  under  edge  a  circle  of  buds  was 
developed,  as  shown  in  the  plant  exhibited. 

Mr.  M'Nab  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  Irish 
Yew,  with  large  tuberous  swellings  of  wood,  formed 
between  the  stem  and  the  proper  roots.  These  tubers 
measured  from  8  to  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  the 
plants  possessing  them,  though  healthy  looking,  were 
smaller  in  size  than  those  of  similar  age  which  had  no 
such  growths.  The  plants  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  the  Perth  Nurseries. 

Mr.  Sadler  described  a  system  of  plant  extirpation 
which  he  saw  in  operation  on  June  6  at  Sampson's  Ribs, 
near  Edinburgh.  Three  men  were  at  work  with  a  long 
ladder,  and  a  long-handled  Dutch  hoe.  with  which  they 
were  literally  clearing  the  rocks  of  the  Ferns,  and  especi- 
ally of  Lychnis  Viscaria,  and  other  rare  plants,  which 
grew  in  the  crevices.  When  he  saw  the  party 
they  had  gathered  nearly  a  wheel-barrow  load  of 
such  plants,  taken  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  if  this 
sort  of  thing  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  whole 
face  of  the  crag  will  very  soon  get  cleared  of  its  beauti- 
ful vegetation,  seeing  that  it  only  requires  a  longer  ladder 
and  a  longer  hoe  to  reach  right  to  the  top.  Dr.  Craig 
also  said  that  a  person  had  called  at  his  house  lately,  and 
offered  for  sale  some  rare  Ferns  which,  he  said,  had  been 
got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitlochry.  Professor  Balfour 
mentioned  that  on  one  of  his  botanizing  excursions  his 
party  was  joined  by  a  young  man  who  asked  leave  to 
accompany  them.  In  the  course  of  the  day  this  person 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  gathering  large  quantities  of  a 
certain  rare  Fern,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  seen  to 
despatch  parcels  addressed  to   a  London  nurseryman. 
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Such  people  had  also  been  known  to  bribe  guides,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  plant  stations  which  they  might 
rob.  It  was  such  conduct  as  this  that  LordSouthesk  and 
other  proprietors  had  recently  been  objecting  to  ;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  means  would  be  found  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  but  without  interfering  with  the  prosecution  of 
legitimate  botanical  research. 

Chelmsford  and  Essex  Horticultural:  July 8. 
— Chelmsford  has  long  been  most  worthily  associated 
with  flower  showers,  and  some  years  ago  an  exhibition  of 
Dahlias  of  no  mean  pretensions  was  annually  held  in 
the  Town  Hall.  At  that  time  Dahlia  cultivators  abounded 
in  the  district,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  tell  with 
a  lively  enthusiasm  how  prizes  were  won  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  This  particular  exhibition  was  one  of  general 
horticultural  produce,  and  was  held  in  the  finely  wooded 
grounds  of  Hyland's  Park,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Labouchere  family,  and  now  the  residence  of  A.  Pryor, 
Esq.  It  is  a  fine  old-fashioned  place,  with  a  pleasant  old 
flower  garden,  in  which  one  meets  with  beds  and  clumps 
of  scented  Pelargoniums,  and  is  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  Mesembryanthemums  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  beds. 
It  is  a  place  to  wander  about  in,  and  enjoy  a  glorious 
summer's  day,  with  singing  birds,  balmy  flowers,  and 
delicious  shade  in  glorious  abundance. 

The  Chelmsford  show  is  always  rich  in  good  plants,  for 
Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Honeywood,  Kelvedon,  is  the 
leading  exhibitor.  One  of  the  leading  items  in  the 
schedule  was  a  silver  cup  given  by  the  members  for  the 
western  division  of  the  county,  for  the  best  collection  of  9 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Green  was  the  winner, 
and  his  group  contained  fine  examples  of  Erica  Cavendishi- 
ana,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ixoracoccinea,  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Sec.  Some  nice 
plants  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Simpson,  gr.  to  H.  Wills, 
Esq.,  Broomfield  Lodge.  Another  silver  cup,  of  the  same 
value,  was  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society  for 
9  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  and  here  the  groups  staged 
by  Messrs.  Green  and  Simpson  were  so  equally  balanced 
that  they  were  placed  equal  1st.  Some  highly  meritorious 
plants  were  staged.  Mr.  Green  had  in  fine  condition 
Caladium  Lowii,  Croton  variegatum,  Alocasia  macro- 
rhiza  variegata,  a  fine  DracrenaGuilfoylei,  Croton  pictum, 
and  Acalypha  tricolor.  Mr.  Simpson  had  a  finely  grown 
example  of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Cissus  dis- 
color, Croton  variegatum,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  &c.  ■ 
Exotic  Ferns  were  finely  shown.  Some  admirably-grown 
plants  in  excellent  condition,  and  British  Ferns,  were  in 
capital  form  in  groups  of  12.  In  the  classes  for  florists' 
flowers,  single  and  double  Petunias  were  nicely  grown,  and 
variegated  Pelargoniums  showed  good  cultivation. 
Fuchsias  were  indifferently  exhibited,  notwithstanding 
they  are  invaluable  for  decorative  effect,  and  they  are 
always  of  service  as  large  plants. 

In  the  cut  flower  department  Roses  were  well  shown, 
especially  the  stands  of  flowers  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons.  There  are  plenty  of  amateur 
Rose  cultivators  about  Chelmsford  who  can  grow  good 
flowers.  Perhaps  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were 
never  better  shown  than  at  Chelmsford,  and  when  well  and 
tastefully  staged,  as  was  the  case  here,  they  becomea  leading 
feature.  In  the  class  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged 
collection  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Miss  Burley,  Brentwood, 
staged  a  charming  arrangement,  quite  maintaining  her 
supremacy  in  this  department.  Its  only  disadvantage  was 
such  a  paucity  of  fruit  that  it  nearly  escaped  losing  the 
1  st  prize. 

Vegetables  were  good,  and  the  show  of  fruit  every  way 
praiseworthy.  The  cottagers'  productions  were  also 
marked  by  great  excellence,  and  spoke  volumes  for  the 
success  the  Society  has  achieved  in  this  department. 

Some  how  or  the  other,  a  defective  arrangement  (so 
often  characteristic  of  country  shows)  was  particularly 
noticeable  at  Chelmsford,  the  judges  in  some  instances 
having  to  seek  out  the  competing  collections  as  best  they 
could.  It  entails  upon  them  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
labour,  and  it  always  results  in  unpleasantness,  as  collec- 
tions are  certain  to  get  overlooked,  as  was  the  case  here. 
An  effectual  superintendence  and  method  of  arrangement 
is  a  crying  want  among  horticultural  societies  ;  confusion 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  unfortunately.  [From  a 
Correspondent. ) 

Stamford  Floral  and  Horticultural  :  July  3.— 
Magnificent  weather,  large  competition  in  the  floral  depart- 
ment, and  the  new  feature  in  the  Society's  arrangements  by 
which  poultry  is  introduced,  were  the  means  of  securing 
a  successful  gathering  in  the  grounds  in  front  of  Rutland 
Terrace.  Probably  the  liberal  premiums  offered,  no  less 
than  ^250  being  the  money  value  of  the  prizes,  had  some 
effect  in  bringing  choice  and  valuable  productions  to  the 
show,  for  the  two  large  tents — one  set  apart  for  exotics 
and  the  other  for  Roses — were  filled  with  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants  and  flowers.  The  show  of  Roses  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  exhibition  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  blooms  included  all  the  new  varieties  and  many  of 
those  which  have  now  become  comparatively  common, 
but  still  maintain  their  superiority.  Several  boxes  of 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  Marshal  Niel  deservedly 
attracted  attention  and  admiration,  and  some  specimens 
of  Souvenir  d'Elisc,  Xavier  Olibo,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Pierre  Notting,  and  La  France,  were  shown  just  at 
the  stage  of  their  growth  which  may  be  called  per- 
fection. In  one  box  was  a  new  Rose  called  The  Shah. 
It  is  very  double,  the  petals  being  nearly  as  thick 
as  those  of  Madame  Chabrillant,  but  the  colour  is 
a  medium  crimson.  The  Rose  growers  were  in  great 
strength  ;  their  specimens  were  large  and  perfect,  and 
such  was  the  excellence  of  the  several  boxes  that  the 
discernment  of  the  judges  was  put  ^o  a  severe  test, 
In  this  department  the  eye  could  not  pass  over  the 
productions  of  Messrs.  Paul  without  admiration.  Those 
also  of  Mr.  Laxton,  who  as  a  rosarian  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  the  midland  counties,  and  whose 
boxes  were  filled  with  wax-like  blossoms  of  large  size 
and  delicious  perfume,  attracted  great  attention.  The 
competition,    too,   was  exceedingly  good    in   the   Rose 


classes  among  amateurs.  In  the  Rose  tent  was  a  very 
pretty  model  of  the  flower  garden  at  Bisbrook  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  \V.  E.  and  Lady  Victoria  Freke.  The 
tent  for  exotics  and  Ferns  presented  a  grand  appearance. 
Near  the  entrance  were  six  magnificent  specimens  of 
Coleus,  sent  from  the  Burghley  Gardens  by  Mr.  Gilbert ; 
and  beyond  these,  ranged  in  the  foreground  of  the  stages, 
were  numerous  pots  of  the  delicate  Adiantum  from  the 
greenhouses  of  Lord  Lindsey,  B.  Reynardson,  Esq.,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum  from  Cheltenham,  and  another  from  Holy- 
well Hall,  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  were  large 
specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Phcenocoma  prolifera, 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Ixora 
amboynensis,  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and 
several  specimens  of  the  sweetly-perfumed  Stephanotis.  In 
the  exotic  tent  was  also  a  beautiful  display  of  Pelargo- 
niums. The  hand  bouquets,  stands  for  cut  flowers,  and 
collections  of  wild  flowers  were  very  pretty,  and  there 
were  more  than  usual,  but  they  did  not  surpass  those  of 
previous  years.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  tent  were  some 
magnificent  Grapes,  Pines,  Melons,  and  Strawberries  ; 
and  Cucumbers  of  a  length  and  thickness  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. The  cottagers'  tent  showed  some  creditable 
Polatos,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Peas,  &c.  Abridged  from 
the  Stamford  Mercury. 


Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanvvell  Horticultural  : 
July  10.— The  ninth  exhibition  ot  this  flourishing  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  and  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  has  yet  been  held.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  place  all  the  exhibits  in  one  huge  tent,  the  plants  being 
staged  on  the  central  line  of  staging,  with  cut  flowers, 
fruit,  and  cottagers'  productions  along  the  sides.  The 
show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  The  Elms,  Acton,  the 
residence  of  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  having  an  abundance  of  fine  trees  for 
affording  shade,  and  the  visitors  were  permitted  to  walk 
through  any  part  of  the  well  kept  grounds.  Considerable 
interest  attached  to  the  competition  for  some  handsome 
special  prizes,  offered  by  the  Society,  for  48  cut  Roses, 
3  trusses  of  each,  shown  by  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt  ;  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea ;  and  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  entered  the  lists,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  order  given.  The  flowers  were  remark- 
ably fresh  and  good,  and  the  competition  keen.  The 
following  varieties  were  very  fine  :—  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Pierre  Notting,  among  the  dark  flowers  ;  Antoine 
Ducher,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Marie 
Baumann,  among  reds  ;  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Duchess 
de  Morney,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Sophie  Coquerelle, 
Marquise  de  Montemart,  and  Madame  Noman, 
were  also  very  fine  among  the  paler-coloured  varieties. 
Handsome  special  prizes  were  also  offered  for  12  Roses, 
open  to  amateurs  ;  these  brought  a  large  number  of 
stands,  mainly  of  inferior  merit,  excepting  those  staged 
by  Mr.  E.  Oates,  Iver,  and  C.  Bingley,  Greenford,  to 
whom  were  awarded  the  1st  and  2d  prizes.  Some  good 
plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Budgett, 
Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  and  others— the  best  6  foliaged  plants, 
6  Ferns,  and  6  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  coming  from 
Mr.  Cole,  all  of  high-class  merit.  Caladiums  and 
Fuchsias  were  exceptionally  well  done,  the  latter  deserving 
the  highest  praise.  Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and 
attractive,  but  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  Roses  staged  by  the  nurserymen.  In  the 
cottagers'  department,  special  prizes  were  offered 
for  bunches  of  annuals,  tastefully  arranged,  and  this 
proved  a  most  interesting  feature,  some  excellent  bunches 
being  staged.  There  was  an  excellent  show  of 
fruit,  quality  keeping  pace  with  quantity.  Some  remark- 
ably fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  ;  and  of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  Cole,  of  Ealing  Park, 
had  good  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  a  variety 
Mr.  Cole  grows  uncommonly  well.  Cherries  and  Straw- 
berries were  very  fine,  and  collections  of  6  dishes  of  fruit 
were  also  good,  though  not  without  weak  points.  Presi- 
dent and  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberries  deserved  special 
notice;  they  were  excellent.  The  vegetables  were 
numerous  and  very  fine,  and  in  the  cottagers'  classes  as 
good  a  display  was  made  as  could  be  found  in  any  show 
in  the  kingdom.  During  the  years  this  Society  has  been 
in  operation  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
cottage  gardening  in  the  district,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  those  who  hold  allotment  gardens  make  a  point  of 
exhibiting,  and  the  entries  in  each  class  are  astonishingly 
large.  In  all  the  leading  classes  eight  prizes  are 
offered,  and  these  are  generally  supplemented  by  four  or 
five  extra  ones.  Fine  weather  aided  the  exertions  of  the 
committee,  and  drew  together  a  large  company  of 
visitors,  [From  a  Correspondent.) 

Birmingham  Rose  Snow:  July  16.  —  A  most  interest- 
ing show  of  Roses  took  place  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday.  Considering  the  short 
notice  at  which  the  exhibition  was  got  up,  it  proved  a 
remarkable  success,  and  local  residents,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Quilter,  have  thus  been 
afforded  another  opportunity  of  seeing  some  fine  collec- 
tions of  the  "Queen  of  Flowers."  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  staged  about  500  blooms, 
including  specimens  of  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Mr.  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford, 
contributed  about  200  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
nurseryman,  Oxford,  exhibited  a  smaller  collection,  but 
one  of  great  merit,  the  blooms  being  of  immense  size  and 
good  quality,  and  specially  interesting  as  being  grown 
on  seedling  IJriars.  Prizes  were  not  offered  to  nursery- 
men, consequently  no  attempt  was  made  to  class 
the  excellent  collections  exhibited  by  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  I  i.mston  exhibited  24  blooms  of  each  of  the 
following  kinds,  viz.,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Mr.  Prince  exhibited  a  collection 
of  24  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  and  12  of  Baroness 
Rothschild.  The  other  most  noticeable  varieties  shown 
by  the   nurserymen    were  Countess  of  Oxford,    Dupuy 


Jamain,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Mdlle.  Eugvne  Verdier, 
President  Willermoz,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  La  France, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Edouard  Morren. 
Of  new  Roses,  Mr.  Prince  showed  fine  specimens  of 
Madame  Geo.  Schwartz,  Auguste  Rigolard,  and 
Richard  Wallace.  Three  prizes  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Quilter  to  amateurs,  viz.,  for  the  best  collection, 
single  trusses,  distinct  varieties,  £5  ;  for  the  second 
collection,  ^3 ;  and  for  the  third,  £2.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  under  : — 1st,  Mr.  Thomas  Staite,  gr. 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans,  M.A.,  Solihull,  for  72 
varieties  ;  2d,  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  gr.  to  C.  N.  Newde- 
gate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Arbury,  Nuneaton,  48  varieties ;  equal 
3d,  Rev.  G.  Arkwright,  Pencombe  Rectory,  Bromyard, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  Wilton,  Salisbury.  Extra  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  Arkwright  for  very  fine 
boxes  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  12  blooms  of  each, 
the  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  being  superb  ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Davis 
for  an  excellent  collection  of  12  blooms  of  Etienne  Level. 
Very  noticeable  specimens  of  the  following  kinds  were  in 
the  amateurs'  collections  : — Xavier  Olibo,  John  Hopper, 
Celine  Forestier,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  La  France, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Rouillard,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Mdlle.  Eugene  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Paul  Verdier. 
The  blooms  were  a  little  damaged  by  the  recent  storms, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  shown  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  judges : — 
Mr.  John  Standish,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot  ;  Mr. 
Arthur  Turner,  Slough  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Quilter  for  the  treat  he  thus 
afforded  the  public  ;  and  to  Mr.  Smedley,  secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Rose  show,  for  the  extremely  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  superintended  the  arrangements. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 


Warminster  Amateur  Rose  Society. — The  ninth 
show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  War- 
minster, July  4,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
Society  has  ever  had.  Foremost  among  the  exhibitors 
came  Mr.  J.  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  both  of  whom  made 
a  very  creditable  and  successful  appearance  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Bath.  Mr.  Bleeck,  Mr. 
Hinton,  and  Mr.  Grubb,  also  contributed  some  good 
flowers,  but  the  palm  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  two 
gentlemen  first  named.  For  tastefulness  of  design  the 
stand  sent  by  Mr.  Grubb  (1st  prize)  eclipsed  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford,  exhibited  a  stand  of  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  and  some  fine  blooms  of  Richard 
Wallace  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
also  contributed  some  of  thebest  of  his  splendid  collection, 
including  some  fine  blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie 
Baumann,  La  France,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.  Two  fine  boxes  of  blooms  from  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  completed  a  truly  successful  exhibition. 

Mr.  G.  Wheeler  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  English- 
man who  successfully  budded  the  Rose,  the  variety 
selected  for  the  experiment  being  the  Bath  White  Moss, 
so  called  from  being  budded  at  Bath,  although  originally 
raised  at  Clifton.  The  date  of  the  experiment  was  on  or 
about  1810.  Do  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  know  of  budding  Roses  earlier  than  this?  [See 
Parkinson's  Paradisus,  1629.  Eds.] 

The  good  effects  of  these  exhibitions  are  very  manifest 
throughout  the  whole  district.  There  is  one  good  rule  of 
this  Society,  which  is,  that  after  5  o'clock  the  show  is 
free.  The  result  is,  that  every  one,  poor  and  rich,  pos- 
sessing a  garden,  has  it  well  stocked  with  this,  which  is 
truly  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers."  5.  B.  D, 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Reminiscences  ok  my  Young  Florist  Days. 
— When  a  boy  at  school  I  had  a  hobby  ;  and  pray 
what  boy  has  not  ?  Mine  was  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
character  of  a  schoolboy  ;  my  favourite  hobby  being 
my  beds  of  Pansies,  Pinks,  Tulips,  &c.  All  my  spare 
time  and  holidays  were  spent  in  caring  for  these  my 
favourite  pets.  Near  Sandhole  Academy,  the  anything 
but  high-sounding  name  of  the  school  I  attended,  lived 
an  old  florist,  by  the  name  of  Coombs.  He  was  a 
wheelwright  by  trade,  and  a  thorough  good  judge  and 
grower  of  the  Pink  and  Carnation.  With  him  I  spent 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  most  of  my 
spare  time  being  spent  among  his  beds  of  rinks,  &c. 
Indeed  I  became  so  enraptured  with  these  flowers,  and 
such  an  adept  at  tying,  easing  the  pods,  carding,  and 
finally  at  dressing  both  the  Pink  and  Carnation  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  having  a  bed  of  my  own. 
My  father,  being  a  nobleman's  gardener  at  that  time, 
gave  me  every  encouragement  to  carry  out  my  taste  ; 
he  gave  me  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  large  garden,  which 
soon  made  me  forsake  my  own  little  private  one  at 
home.  He  found  me  soil,  &c.,  and  promised  that  I 
should  exhibit  at  the  village  show  if  my  productions 
were  anything  at  all  creditable.  My  friend  and  tutor, 
poor  old  Coombs,  promised  me  several  pairs  of  Pinks, 
including  many  of  his  best  seedlings — amongst  them, 
one  named  Masterpiece,  the  very  best  he  had  ever 
raised,  and  one  he  had  not  yet  distributed  to  the  fancy. 
I  had  further  donations  promised  me  by  one  of  the 
men,  of  the  name  of  Summers,  employed  in  the  garden 
— a  very  good  amateur  grower,  and  deeply  afflicted  just 
at  that  time  with  the  Pink  mania. 

With  good  draughts  from  these  two  worthies  and  a 
well  prepared  bed,  consisting  of  some  very  peculiar 
(or  particular)  mould — which  1  remember  we  got  from 
an  old  hedge-row,  and  brought  home  in  sacks,  with  as 
much  care  as  if  it  was  gold, — some  fresh  yellow  loam, 
called  by  Summers  maiden  loam  ;  some  well  rotted 
horse  manure,  cut   out   from   a   large   heap  kept  for 
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special  purposes,  and  which  Summers  said  came  out 
like  butter;  coarse  road  sand,  a  little  lime,  and  some 
of  the  common  garden  soil :  these  were  the  ingredients 
that  formed  my  bed.  After  the  bed  was  properly 
formed  and  put  into  shape,  the  garden  line  was  placed 
lengthways  along  the  bed,  a  stick  with  a  notch  at  the 
end  was  drawn  along  this  line,  which  left  a  visible 
mark.  When  the  five  lines  which  I  well  remember  were 
the  exact  number  marked  out  on  the  bed  were  all 
drawn/the  notched  stick  was  again  drawn  across  it  : 
this  marked  the  exact  spot  where  each  plant  was  to 
stand.  And — oh  !  unspeakable  joy— when  the  marked 
spots  were  counted,  no  less  than  160  plants  were  wanted 
to  fill  the  bed.  But  a  shadow  passed  over  my  mind, 
when  I  began  to  reflect,  and  think  it  possible  my  two 
fiiends  might  not  have  sufficient  plants  to  spare  to 
make  my  bed  complete.  The  next  morning,  if  fine, 
Summers  proposed  to  plant  the  bed,  although  he  said 
it  would  be  better  for  the  bed  to  settle  first,  but  that 
growing  evil,  impatience,  would  not  allow  me  to 
hearken  to  his,  no  doubt  sound  advice,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  they  must  be  planted  on  the  following 
day,  and  I  very  much  question  if  I  did  not  wish  them 
put  in  at  once.  No  sleep  of  course  that  night ;  and  up 
with  the  lark  in  the  morning.  Summers  made  his 
appearance  more  than  an  hour  later  that  morning,  he 
had  been  busy  in  getting  up  and  naming  the  Pinks, 
which  were  all  tied  in  separate  pairs  and  wrapped  in 
moss,  with  as  much  care  as  though  they  were  to  travel 
to  California.  The  non-arrival  of  Summers  at  his  usual 
time  began  to  make  me  lose  all  patience,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  thought  him  a  stupid,  lazy  old  fellow,  that  he 
was  hoaxing  me  and  had  no  Pinks  at  all,  and  that  he  was 
gone  to  my  old  friend  Coombs  to  beg  some  ;  and  with 
this  idea  I  was  just  starting  off,  when,  lo  and  behold  ! 
Summers  appeared  in  sight  with  a  large  white  basket 
hanging  on  his  arm,  which  no  sooner  did  I  espy  than  I 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  eagerly  examining  the  contents, 
took  the  basket  from  him,  and  bore  it  away  in  triumph 
to  the  bed. 

It  being  now  breakfast  time,  planting  was  deferred 
until  that  requisite  repast  was  over.  We  then  com- 
menced our  joyful  task.  With  feverish  haste  I  com- 
menced pulling  the  Pinks  out  of  the  basket,  anxious 
to  count  how  many  pairs  it  contained,  when  Summers 
shouted  out,  "Be  careful,  young  man,  you  will  break 
the  balls  if  you  go  on  like  that?"  "What  balls  ?  "  I 
exclaimed,  "I  have  not  seen  any."  "The  balls  of 
earth,"  he  exclaimed,  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  tone. 
**  There,  let  them  alone,"  he  said,  just  as  I  had  untied 
a  piece  of  matting  and  let  a  pair  of  a  very  green  looking 
Pinks,  by  name  Navarino,  fall  on  the  walk,  and 
which  unfortunately  not  only  caused  the  ball  of  earth 
to  break  but  sadly  bruised  the  plants.  This  sad  mis- 
fortune caused  me  at  once  to  desist,  and  I  then  con- 
tented myself  with  writing  the  labels,  whilst  Summers 
planted  and  arranged  the  remainder  of  the  bed, 
so  far  as  our  present  supply  of  plants  went,  which 
were  not  half  enough  to  fill  up  the  space  we  had 
marked  out.  These  planted,  we  started  off  to 
friend  Coombs  to  beg  sufficient  to  plant  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  bed.  I  cannot  now  recall  the  thread 
of  our  conversation,  or  recount  to  your  readers  what 
castles  were  built  in  the  air,  as  we  trudged  on  to  fetch 
our  second  donation  of  Pinks.  When  we  reached  our 
destination,  it  was  plainly  visible  to  us  both,  that  some- 
thing had  rullled  my  friend's  (generally  speaking)  good 
temper.  We  soon  learnt  the  cause  of  his  depressed 
spirits,  for  during  the  night  a  neighbour's  cat  had 
taken  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  scratching  amongst 
the  Pink  pipings,  and  scattered  them  about  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  She,  or  he,  had  completely  spoiled 
several  pairs,  and  had  also  taken  the  liberty  of  removing 
several  labels,  so  that  my  worthy  friend,  you  may  well 
imagine,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers. 
He  regretted  he  could  not  give  me  so  many  as  he 
anticipated,  and  also  doubted  whether  my  collection 
would  be  true  to  name,  a  thing  he  much  prided  him- 
self upon.  With  a  sorrowful  heart  I  toddled  back 
again,  with  a  much  lighter  burden  than  I  expected, 
lamenting  over  the  loss,  and  wishing  all  the  cats  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  somewhere  else. 

On  our  arrival  at  home  we  again  set  busily  to  work, 
and  planted  our  second  donation,  which  finished  the 
whole  of  the  bed,  with  the  exception  of  some  12  or 
13  pairs.  These  my  father  said  he  would  buy  for  me 
of  either  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  or  Mountjoy 
of  Ealing — I  do  not  now  remember  which — but  the 
thought  of  buying  a  dozen  pairs  of  Pinks  from 
a  real  Pink  grower,  in  which  light  it  was 
evident,  after  all,  I  did  not  look  upon  my 
friend  Coombs,  was  such  a  joyful  piece  of  news 
that  I  verily  believe  I  cared  but  little  just  then  whether 
the  cats  were  in  Coombs'  garden  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  but  a  few  hours  before  I  had  wished  all 
the  cats  in  creation.  The  planting  being  finished  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  pairs,  which  no  doubt  would 
arrive  in  a  few  days,  the  next  job  was  to  plant  Lettuce 
plants  between  the  Pinks  as  a  protection  against  slugs, 
and  insert  Carrots  into  the  ground  for  fear  of  wire- 
worm.  But  my  worst  enemy  I  found  to  be  a  dark 
grub,  which  used  to  eat  the  Pinks  off  just  under  the 
ground  surface  ;  and  these  pests  reduced  my  number  of 
plants  considerably.  It  was  my  daily  care  when  the 
weather  was  not  frosty  to  examine  the  traps  or  decoys, 
and  to  destroy  the  enemies.  Tliis  I  did  with  much  zeal. 
Spring  came,  and  the  plants  began  to  grow.  I  also 
grew  more  enthusiastic  in  my  attentions.     I  stirred  and 


top-dressed  the  bed  with  some  previously  prepared 
compost,  and  occasionally  well  watered  them  with 
liquid  manure,  made  from  the  droppings  of  deer,  and 
called  by  Summers  "  Barclay."  My  next  business  was 
to  place  sticks  to  each  plant— some  required  four,  and 
some  but  one,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant 
and  the  number  of  dower-stems  ;  tying  them  securely 
to  the  sticks  was  an  every-day  task.  Next  came  the 
disbudding,  and  after  that  operation  was  completed, 
the  covering  of  the  beds  over  with  short  lawn  grass,  to 
retain  the  moisture.  Some  of  the  pods  now  began  to 
slightly  open,  disclosing  a  little  colour.  The  next  per- 
formance was  to  tie  a  piece  of  matting  round  the 
calyx,  to  prevent  the  pods  from  bursting  too  low  down ; 
then  carefully,  with  a  small  penknife,  to  case  the  pods, 
in  order  that  the  flowers  should  expand  regularly.  Then 
came  the  exciting  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  guard 
leaf,  followed  by  others,  and  next  the  operation  of 
carding,  shading,  dressing,  &C.  As  the  flowers  became 
more  fully  expanded,  our  joy  also  became  more  ele- 
vated, and  as  the  day  of  our  village  show  was  fast 
approaching,  when  we  had  to  measure  our  strength 
against  friend  Coombs,  Dr.  Kelson,  and  a  score 
others,  the  excitement  became  more  intense,  and 
shading,  dressing,  &c.,  was  now  the  full  order  of  the 
day. 

Omega  was  a  great  gun  in  those  days,  and  I  had 
some  enormously  large  promising  pods  ;  the  new  ones 
just  began  to  unfold  their  petals,  and  the  great  anxiety 
was  this — would  they  be  out  in  time?  In  order  to  have 
the  best  flowers  for  the  show,  some  were  cut  a  week 
previously,  and  placed  down  the  cellar  in  camphor  and 
water,  a  fine  thing  to  keep  them  fresh,  and  others  were 
being  forced  into  bloom  by  placing  bell-glasses  over 
them  ;  thus  things  went  on  daily  a  full  week  before 
the  show  day.  The  day  before  the  show  was  spent  in 
dressing  or  mutilating  the  flowers,  cutting  fine  scolloped 
cards  to  show  them  off  to  advantage,  and  in 
arranging  them  ready  for  the  next  day's  contest. 
No  supper,  no  sleep,  but  like  Wellington  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  I  wished  it  was  night,  or  that 
the  morning  had  come.  At  last  the  morning 
dawned,  and  looked  serene  and  fine.  The  great  and 
long-wished-for  day  had  come  when  my  first  venture  in 
the  prize  ring  of  lotteries  was  to  be  drawn.  Well  do 
I  remember  the  name  of  the  inn  in  the  little  village  of 
Seal  in  Kent,  called  the  "British  Yeoman,"  in  the 
long  room  of  which  this  eventful  tournament  took 
place.  All  the  competitors  appeared  frightened  to 
disclose  their  productions,  but  I,  boy-like,  could 
not  help  peeping  and  occasionally  exposing 
mine.  Time  for  staging  was  announced,  and  my  father 
came  in  just  at  the  time.  "  Well,  Edward,"  said  he, 
"come,  take  the  lid  off  your  box,  and  let  us  have  a 
look  at  your  wonders,"  which  he  had  seen  not  more 
than  two  hours  previously.  Dr.  Kelson,  a  noted  Pink 
grower,  was  with  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  when  I  lifted 
up  my  box  lid,  "  They  are  wonders  :  by  Jove,  I  shall 
be  nowhere  by  the  side  of  them  !  "  Readers,  I  cannot 
describe  how  my  heart  beat,  or  how  I  felt  at  those 
words  from  the  great  doctor  of  Sevenoaks  ;  my  hand 
trembled  so  badly  I  could  not  even  place,  by  the  aid 
of  the  dressers,  one  of  the  horns  of  Omega  that  had 
got  out  of  place.  By  this  time  all  the  productions 
were  exposed  and  eagerly  scanned  and  criticised  by 
each  grower.  The  opinion  was  unanimous,  or  nearly 
so — for  whoever  heard  of  a  lot  of  florists  of  the  old 
school  being  unanimous? — that  my  stand  would  win  the 
cup;  even  my  friend,  Mr.  Coombs,  was  of  that  opinion, 
and  said  I  should  have  to  pay  for  half  a  dozen  of  wine 
— three  to  pay  off  my  footing  as  a  colt,  and  three  for 
winning  the  cup.  Now,  although  I  did  not  much  like 
the  thoughts  of  paying  for  six  bottles  of  wine,  I  certainly 
did  think  I  should  be  the  winner  of  the  cup,  and,  with 
that  idea  on  my  mind  I  left  the  room  when  all  were 
ordered  to  clear  out  for  the  judges.  I  awaited  now 
withfeverish  anxiety  the  decision  of  the  judges— the  time 
appeared  to  me  quite  an  age — in  fact  they  could  not 
agree,  and  one  of  the  non-exhibitors,  a  noted  Pink 
grower,  was  called  in  to  decide.  After  this  the  door 
was  soon  opened,  and  in  I  walked,  trembling,  up  to 
my  stand,  when,  lo,  and  behold  !  to  my  astonishment 
there  was  fixed  in  the  front  of  my  stand,  not  the  much- 
coveted  cup,  but  the  second  prize.  I  certainly  felt 
much  disappointment,  but  I  must  admit  it  was  a  great 
triumph  to  beat  my  neighbour,  Coombs,  and  so  many 
others  of  the  fancy,  and  I  was  congratulated  on  this  my 
successful  debut. 

The  only  satisfaction  I  felt  in  losing  the  cup  was,  I 
had  escaped  paying  for  the  wine.  But  young  as  I  was, 
I  had  the  tact  and  excuse  of  an  old  florist,  for  I  boasted 
that  in  another  week's  time  -I  could  beat  anybody. 
Half  my  best  Pinks  were  not  yet  in  bloom.  "  Bravo  ! " 
says  the  doctor  ;  "go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  next  week 
and  thrash  the  lot  of  cracks,  my  boy  ;  "  and  I  can 
assure  you  no  peace  did  my  poor  father  have  until  he 
consented  that  I  should  go.  He  asked  the  village 
schoolmaster  (not  the  master  of  Sandnole  Academy)  to 
accompany  me,  which  he  did  ;  and  a  thorough  wet 
morning  I  well  remember  it  was  at  starting,  the  hum 
fixed  being  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  father  had 
promised  us  his  horse  and  trap,  and  he  likewise  sent 
some  fruit  and  other  things  for  competition  which  he 
had  previously  entered.  My  success  was  complete — 
No.  1  for  Pinks,  and  10  other  prizes  besides,  crowned 
our  day's  work,  and  we  returned  home  with  a  truly 
light  heart.  Just  before  we  reached  the  village,  where 
we  expected  to  meet  my  father  looking  out  for  us,  my 


companion  suggested  we  should  serve  him  a  trick. 
He  got  down  and  fixed  the  whole  of  the  prize  cards 
behind  the  conveyance,  and  when  we  met  my  father,  he 
made  some  excuse  for  him  to  look  behind  the  trap, 
when  there  was  presented  to  his  view  the  n  prize 
cards,  like  the  jolly  butcher  boys,  all  of  a  row.  This 
was  my  second  essay  in  the  floricultural  ring,  and  how 
many  times  since  I  have  figured  there  need  not  be 
recounted  here. 

I  shall  at  another  time  conclude  the  reminiscences  of 
my  schoolboy  days  as  a  young  florist  with  a  florist's 
christening  in  the  good  old  days  of  unity  of  that  class, 
now  defunct,  written  many  years  since  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hogg,  of  Paddington,  with  a  few  additions. 
Edward nennettf  Hatfield,  ILrts. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Glen,  Peebles-shire. — This  beautiful  estate 
was  purchased  by  Charles  Tennant,  Esq.,  the  present 
proprietor,  about  20  years  ago,  and  since  then  various 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  in  every  department.  At  the  present  lime 
it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  places  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  Glen  is  situated  in  Peebles- 
shire, about  eight  miles  from  Peebles,  and  three  from 
the  thriving  village  of  Innerleithen,  near  which  is 
situated  the  "  St.  Ronan's  Well  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
From  the  latter  the  road  leads  across  the  Tweed,  and 
onwards  to  the  right  stands  the  venerable  mansion 
house  of  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
inhabited  house  in  Scotland.  Driving  onwards  we 
came  near  to  the  church  and  village  of  Traquair,  before 
entering  which  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right, 
crossing  the  Quair  by  a  neat  stone  bridge,  and  leads 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  On  the  north  of 
the  road  the  hills  are  both  high  and  steep,  and  purely 
pastoral.  To  the  south  of  the  river  the  ground  rises 
with  a  gentle  slope,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  hill  sides  the  ground  is  well  cultivated.  The 
stranger  in  passing  along  this  road  has  little  idea  of  the 
treat  that  is  in  store  for  him,  or  how  near  he  is  to  it, 
as  when,  looking  at  the  surroundings,  the  eye  lakes  in 
next  to  nothing  but  lofty  mountains  on  all  sides.  But 
passing  onwards  the  porter's  lodge  is  reached.  This  is  a 
neat  substantial  building,  and  over  the  gateway  is  cut 
in  stone  the  word  "Welcome,"  which  informs  the  visitor 
that  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  intruder  by  the 
generous  proprietor.  The  place  is  open  to  visitors  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

At  the  lodge  gate  the  roads  part ;  the  one  leading  to 
the  right  is  used  as  a  service  road  to  the  house  and 
farm  steadings ;  the  other  approach  is  half  a  mile  long, 
leading  along  in  gentle  curves  through  a  beautiful  park 
of  large  extent.  Here  .the  landscape  is  diversified  with 
large  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  and  all  the  new  and 
rare  varieties  of  Conifers,  both  in  groups  and  planted 
out  singly.  To  the  left  there  is  a  fine  lake  surrounded 
with  shrubbery  interspersed  with  winding  walks.  At 
the  east  end  there  is  a  pretty  cascade,  the  rippling  mur- 
mur of  which  is  very  pleasing  in  hot  weather.  The  man- 
sion house  is  a  noble  pile  in  the  old  Scottish  Baronial 
style  of  architecture.  From  it  in  the  distance  may  be 
seen  the  hills  that  shadow  the  "  Dowie  Dens  of  Yar- 
row," and  also  the  lofty  Munchmore  Hill,  over  which 
Montrose  fled  after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh  ;  here  is 
also  the  scene  of  that  fine  old  pathetic  ballad,  "  Lucy's 
Flitting."  After  the  completion  of  his  mansion,  Mr. 
Tennant  had  all  the  cottages  on  the  estate  pulled  down, 
and  new  and  substantial  houses,  with  all  the  newest 
improvements,  erected  in  their  stead.  As  soon  as  they 
were  habitable,  they  were  filled  with  his  own  work- 
people, who  in  their  own  sphere  soon  became  par- 
ticipants of  the  goodness  which  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  their  employer.  When  Mr,  Tennant 
assumed  the  ownership  of  the  Glen  the  community 
numbered  about  20  ;  and  now  there  is  a  population  of 
nearly  200.  Mr.  Tennant  has  also  erected  a  school- 
house  for  the  benefit  of  those  connected  with  the 
district,  and  in  the  managementjof  which,  I  understand, 
Mrs.  Tennant  takes  a  great  interest.  From  the  positron 
in  which  the  house  stands,  and  the  ground  rising  pretty 
sharply  towards  the  flower  garden,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  it  to  form  some  beautiful  terraces  to  the 
south  and  west.  Rhododendrons  and  other  rare 
shrubs  have  been  planted  in  groups  with  good  effect. 
If  fault  could  be  found  in  this  department  at  all,  it  is 
in  this,  that  too  many  early- flowering  Rhododen- 
drons have  been  intermixed  with  those  shrubs, 
the  buds  of  which  seldom  escape  the  early  frosts. 
South-west  from  the  house  is  the  flower  garden  proper. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  very  substantial  wall  of  blue 
whinstone.  Towards  the  south,  and  lacing  the  man- 
sion house,  the  wall  is  semi-circular,  with  abutments 
at  equal  distances.  This  wall  has  recently  been  planted, 
according  to  suggestions  by  Mrs.  Tennant,  with  the 
most  approved  sorts  of  hardy  climbers,  due  regard 
I1.1-  bog  been  had  to  have  the  foliage,  as  well  as  flowers, 
well  contrasted.  Another  instance  was  brought  under 
my  notice  in  connection  with  Mrs.  TennanVs  fine  taste 
in  these  matters.  She  has  had  a  large  number  of 
deciduous  trees  (of  such  sorts  as  change  the  colour  of 
the  foliage  in  autumn)  planted  in  the  most  prominent 
positions  all  through  the  plantations.  As  they  are  not 
at  present  of  any  great  size,  their  distinctive  characters 
are  hardly  developed,  but  in  time  they  must  form  grand 
objects  in  the  landscape. 
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Adjoining  the  mansion  house  there  is  a  very  large 
span-roofed  conservatory  running  nearly  south  and 
north,  90  feet  long  by  20  broad,  and  as  the  entire 
length  of  the  inside  of  this  house  is  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  mansion,  the  effect  is  very  fine 
indeed,  as  the  plants  in  it  are  all  in  the  finest  possible 
health.  The  climbers  in  this  house  are  remarkably 
well  managed.  Connected  with  the  conservatory, 
and  entering  from  it,  are  three  span-roofed  houses 
running  east  and  west,  which  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  plant-houses.  Indeed,  one  has  been 
done  so  already.  In  it  I  found  some  magnificent 
plants,  such  as  Cycas  revoluta,  10  feet  in 
diameter;  two  fine  Tree  Ferns  (Dicksonia  antarctica) 
with  trunks  8  to  io  feet  high,  and  fine  heads  ;  Areca 
Baueri  (Palm),  with  fronds  8  feet  long;  Latania 
borbonica  (Fan  Palm),  9  feet  in  diameter ;  Croton 
angusti folium,  4^  feet  high  and  3i  feet  in  diameter  ;  a 
very  fine  plant  of  Maranta  Veitchii  of  large  sige,  a  tell- 
ing plant  in  any  collection ;  Geonoma  Schottiana{Palm), 
6  feet  high  ;  Anthurium  magnificum,  a  fine  Croton 
variegatum,  6  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  beauti- 
ful plant;  Nepenthes  hybrida  maculata,  12  feet  high, 
hanging  with  pitchers  ;  Maranta  zebrina,  good  plant ; 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  a  most  charming  plant,  just 
coming  into  flower ;  Medinella  magnifica,  with  30 
trusses  of  flowers ;  Pandanus  utilis  (Screw  Pine),  7 
feet  in  diameter,  in  fine  health,  a  well-grown  plant ; 
Sphoerogyne  latifolia,  5  feet  high,  a  lovely  specimen. 

The  other  two  houses  in  this  range  are  a  Fig  and 
Peach  house,  and  which  are  to  be  done  away  with  as 
soon  as  the  present  crop  is  removed,  and  converted 
into  plant  houses. 

The  range  close  to  the  flower  garden  contains  the 
following  :— Orchid-house,  30  feet  by  10  feet,  contain- 
ing a  very  select  and  well  grown  collection  of  Orchids, 
among  which  we  noticed  fine  plants  of  the  following  : 
— Aerides  Dayi,  with  four  fine  flower-spikes  ;  Cattleya 
crispa,  two  fine  plants  of  Vanda  tricolor,  Vanda 
teres,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Aerides  virens,  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  Cattleya  Mossia?,  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
Oncidium  Weltcn-,  Dendrobium  nobile  (grand 
plant),  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  Lselia  Barker- 
iana.  Connected  with  this  range  is  a  very  neat 
Heath-house,  30  feet  by  18  feet,  with  a  nice 
well-grown  collection  of  Heaths,  in  the  best  possible 
health,  a  thing  seldom  seen  now-a-days  ;  and  another 
span-roofed  house  filled  with  Calceolarias,  which  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  (June  24)  were  in  full  flower.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  very  fine  strain  of  this  lovely  plant 
of  a  bushy,  dwarf  habit,  and  striking  colours.  Ad- 
joining is  a  Pine-stove,  half-span,  60  feet  by  15  feet  ; 
the  one  half  is  filled  with  Smooth  Cayenne.  A  good 
many  were  swelling  their  fruit,  and  promising  to  be  of 
large  size  ;  the  other  half  was  filled  with  Queens,  all 
fine  dwarf,  stocky  stuff.  Adjoining  this  house  is  a 
succession-pit,  So  feet  by  yh  feet.  At  the  back  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  connected  with  another  range, 
there  is  a  very  nice  span-roofed  Pine  pit,  30  feet  by 
14  feet,  filled  with  Queens  in  splendid  condition,  many 
of  them  swelling  off  their  fruit. 

Returning  to  the  former  range,  there  is  a  vinery 
45  feet  by  12  feet.  This  is  entirely  a  Hamburgh- 
house,  with  a  very  fine  crop.  Adjoining  is  a  Muscat- 
house,  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  a  magnificent 
crop  of  fruit  in  it ;  many  of  the  bunches  promised  to 
be  of  large  size  and  good  weight.  Returning  to  the 
former  range,  there  is  a  large  greenhouse,  60  feet 
by  15  feet,  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
very  nice  greenhouse  plants,  among  which  we  noticed 
the  following  to  be  very  superior  : — Ericas  elegans, 
Victoria,  Austiniana,  Aitoni  superba,  Cavendishiana, 
ventricosa  coccinea,  Fairieana  grandiflora,  tricolor 
"Wilsoni,  and  tricolor  coronata.  Adjoining  the 
above  there  is  a  span-roofed  house,  50  feet  by  12  feet, 
filled  with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c,  of  what  maybe 
termed  half  specimens.  The  propagating  department 
has  not  been  neglected  here,  as  there  are  ranges  of 
upwards  of  200  feet  long,  fitted  up  on  the  most 
approved  principles. 

To  the  west  of  the  mansion  house  lies  the  kitchen 
garden,  some  i\  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  with  most 
substantial  stone  walls,  with  a  rather  sharp  declivity 
towards  the  south.  At  the  top  of  the  garden,  and  on 
the  back  wall,  there  is  what  is  termed  a  late  vinery, 
100  feet  by  12.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  house 
was  not  made  10  feet  wider,  as,  from  the  luxuriance  of 
the  Vines,  it  is  quite  evident  they  would  require  all 
this  scope  to  fully  deve'.ope  themselves.  To  the  east 
and  west"  of  this  house  there  was  recently  added  a 
Peach  and  orchard  house,  80  feet  by  12.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  notice  without  complimenting  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Tennant's  head-gardener,  on  his 
■kill  and  judicious  management  in  every  department. 
There  is  one  thing  I  would,  however,  like  to  particu- 
larly mention,  and  it  is  this — that  cleanliness  seems  to 
be  carried  out  here,  I  may  say,  even  to  a  fault  ;  Mr. 
Stewart  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  no  tool  gives 
so  much  satisfaction  as  the  broom.  John  Dowttie} 
West  Coatcs  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 


©txtuarg. 

On  July  14,  at  Harlow,  Essex,  Elizabeth  Ros- 
killy,  the  wife  of  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Esq., 
aged  34. 


Miscellaneous. 

FLOWER-TALK.— Honeysuckles. 
Around  my  porch  in  tangled  twine, 

Where  brown  bees  hover, 
A  quaint  old  Honeysuckle  vine 

Steals  drooping  over ; 
Its  clustered  sweets  are  hanging  low, 
And  on  its  breath  blown  to  and  fro 
This  song  comes  floating,  sad  and  slow, 

Adown  the  Clover : 

"  Lovers  have  stood  within  my  shade, 

Watched  and  waited  ; 
Kisses  and  prayers  and  vows  been  made, 

And  blithe  young  hearts  been  mated  ; 
My  branches  are  hung  with  bird-homes  gray, 
Whence  the  wren  and  her  nestlings  flew  away 
In  the  heart  of  the  early  summer-day, 

When  by  storms  berated. 

"  The  lazy  south  wind  floating  by 

Hath  never  missed  me  ; 
And  sweet  June  Roses,  hanging  high, 

Forever  tryst  me. 
We  mingled  branch  and  bloom  together, 
Through  all  the  golden  summer  weather, 
Till  blossoms  fled,  and  white  snow-feather, 

Slow  falling,  kissed  me. 

"  The  snow-flakes  came,  with  bitter  wind, 

The  Roses  slaying, 
Then  honeyed  core  grew  withered  rind, 

All  winds  obeying  ; 
And  ragged  leaves,  swift  fluttering  down, 
Left  my  poor  branches  bare  and  brown, 
Till  snow-wreaths  wove  their  latest  crown 

With  mute  essaying. 

"  My  Rose-friend  nigh,  alike  bereft 

Of  sweetness  clinging, 
Had  yet  her  long-hid  weapons  left 

For  cruel  stinging  ; 
She  pierced  my  young  limbs  through  and  through, 
And  closer  clung  when  wild  winds  blew, 
As  one  might  say,  '  not  false,  but  true/ 

The  while  pain  bringing. 
"  The  spring  will  come  with  sweetness  rife, 

An  eager  lover  ; 
Will  sheath  the  thorns  that  take  my  life, 

In  glossy  cover. 
But  I — I  shall  not  bloom  in  June  ; 
For  me  no  birds  exulting  tune, 
No  sweet  last  kiss  of  harvest  moon — 

My  life  is  over. 

-    "I  crumble  like  my  last  year's  leaves  ; 
My  branches  wither, 
And  part,  like  last  year's  unbound  sheaves, 

Wind-watted  hither. 
The  winter's  breath  was  all  too  chill  ; 
The  cruel  thorns  are  clinging  still  ; 
I  droop  in  loveless  age,  until 
I  drift— ah,  whither?" 
— Nora  Beck,  in  the  "  California  Horticulturist" 

"Sense  and  Sensibility." — He  (imaginative): 
"  I  always  think  it  a  pity  to  be  in  London  when  the 
country  and  gardens  are  so  lovely.  Your  flowers  must 
be  splendid  just  now."  She  (practical — taking  tea)  : 
"  Yes  ;  mamma  says  some  of  us  ought  to  go  down  for 
a  day  or  two,  just  to  please  the  gardeners." 

Myosotis  ruticola. — One  of  the  finest  of  the 
Forget-me-nots,  but  not  often  seen.  It  forms  tufts  of 
dark  green  foliage,  2  or  3  inches  high,  which  are 
covered  with  the  bright  blue  yellow-eyed  flowers.  It 
is  best  adapted  for  rockwork,  or  culture  in  pots  in 
shady  moist  positions.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Divide  in  early  autumn,  but  not  very  minutely,  and  by 
seed  sown  in  spring,  or  when  ripe.  It  is  a  very  rare 
British  plant,  found  on  the  tops  of  some  of  our  highest 
mountains.    W.  S.  in  "  The  Gardener.1'' 

The  True  Way  to  Water  Trees. — If  trees 
standing  in  grass  ground  are  watered,  the  surface 
around  about  the  body,  from  three  or  four  feet  in  each 
direction,  should  be  covered  with  mulch  of  some  sort, 
to  retard  evaporation.  It  will  be  labour  lost  to  water 
trees  on  the  lawn  without  exercising  this  precaution, 
as  the  water  will  disappear  before  a  hundredth  part  of 
it  has  reached  the  roots.  Straw,  hay,  lawn  grass, 
weeds,  shavings,  or  tan-bark,  will  make  an  excellent 
mulch.  Spread  the  mulch  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
pour  two  or  three  pailsful  of  water  around  each  tree, 
and  the  water  will  permeate  the  entire  soil,  keep  it 
damp,  and  supply  the  moisture  which  the  tree  must 
have,  or  die.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  tillable  condition, 
draw  the  earth  away  from  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  one 
or  two  inches,  pour  in  two  or  three  pailsful  of  water, 
and  return  the  mellow  earth,  which  will  keep  the 
surface  from  baking.  Yet  mulch  is  far  preferable  to 
the  latter  mode.  When  the  soil  appears  nearly  dry  to 
the  touch,  the  roots  cannot  possibly  derive  the  needed 
supply  of  water  to  keep  the  leaves  and  branches  from 
injury  during  the  rapid  evaporation  which  is  going  on 
night  and  day.  When  the  atmosphere  is  as  dry  and 
hot  as  the  air  in  a  huge  lumber-kiln,  it  will  have  the 
moisture  in  every  tree  and  plant,  and  the  moisture  of 
our  bodies,  even  "  if  it  (the  hot  air)  has  to  take  it 
{the  moisture)  out  of  the  hide."  Hence,  we  must 
drink,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants  must  be 
supplied  with  water,  or  they  wither  and  die.  A  great 
many  persons  scatter  the  grass  from  their  lawns  and 
the  weeds  from  their  gardens  in  the  highway,  which  is 
bad  horticulture  in  many  respects.  If  they  would 
spread  such   grass    and  weeds   around    their  growing 


flowers,  or  around  any  garden  vegetables,  the  mulch 
would  save  the  labour  of  carrying  many  hogsheads  of 
water  to  supply  the  plants  with  necessary  moisture, 
and  the  covering  would  keep  the  surface  mellow, 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  save  a  vast  deal  of  manual 
labour,  and  the  crops  would  be  heavier. — Our  Home 
Monthly. 

Science  v.  Practice. — ."It  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  not  one  of  those  great  investigators,  from  Aris- 
totle down  to  Stokes  and  Kirchoff,  had  any  practical 
end  in  view,  according  to  the  ordinary  definition  of  the 
word  'practical.'  They  did  not  propose  to  themselves 
money  as  an  end,  and  knowledge  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  For  the  most  part,  they  nobly  reversed  this 
process,  made  knowledge  of  their  end,  and  such  money 
as  they  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  We  may 
see  to-day  the  issues  of  their  work  in  a  thousand  prac- 
tical forms,  and  this  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify 
it,  if  not  ennoble  their  efforts.  But  they  did  not  work 
for  such  issues  ;  their  reward  was  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  In  what  way  different  ?  We  love  clothes,  we 
love  food,  we  love  fine  equipages,  we  love  money,  and 
any  man  who  can  point  to  these  as  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  life,  justifies  these  efforts  before  all  the  world. 
In  America  and  England  more  especially  he  is  a  prac- 
tical man.  But  I  would  appeal  confidently  to  this 
assembly  whether  such  things  exhaust  the  demands  of 
human  nature?  Given  food,  given  clothes,  given  car- 
riages, given  money — is  there  no  pleasure  beyond  what 
these  can  cover  which  the  possessor  of  them  would  still 
covet  ?  The  very  presence  here  for  six  inclement  nights 
of  this  audience,  embodying,  I  am  told,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  mental  force  and  refinement  of  this  city,  is  an 
answer  to  my  question.  I  need  not  tell  such  an  assem- 
bly that  there  are  joys  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  joys 
of  the  body,  or  that  these  pleasures  of  the  spirit  con- 
stituted the  reward  of  our  great  investigators.  Led  on 
by  the  whisperings  of  natural  truth,  through  pain  and 
self-denial,  they  often  pursued  their  work.  With  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  some  of  them,  when  no 
longer  able  to  hold  a  pen,  dictated  to  their  friends  the 
results  of  their  labours,  and  then  rested  from  them  for 

ever That  scientific  discovery   may  put 

not  only  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  but 
millions  into  the  exchequers  of  nations,  the  history  of 
science  amply  proves  ;  but  the  hope  of  its  doing  so  is 
not  the  motive  power  of  the  investigator.  It  never 
can  be  his  motive  power.  When  analysed,  what  are 
industrial  America  and  industrial  England?  If  you 
can  tolerate  freedom  of  speech  on  my  part,  I  will 
answer  this  question  by  an  illustration.  Strip  a  strong 
arm,  and  regard  the  knotted  muscles  when  the  hand  is 
clinched  and  the  arm  bent.  Is  this  exhibition  of  energy 
the  work  of  the  muscle  alone  ?  By  no  means.  The 
muscle  is  the  channel  of  an  influence,  without  which 
it  would  be  as  powerless  as  a  lump  of  plastic  dough. 
It  is  the  delicate  unseen  nerve  that  unlocks  the  power 
of  the  muscle.  And  without  those  filaments  of  genius 
which  have  been  shot  like  nerves  through  the  body  of 
society  by  the  original  discoverers,  industrial  America 
and  industrial  England  would,  I  fear,  be  very  mucli  in 
the  condition  of  that  plastic  dough.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  cry  in  England  for  technical  education, 
and  it  is  the  expression  of  a  true  national  want ;  but 
there  is  no  outcry  for  original  investigation.  Still 
without  this,  as  surely  as  the  stream  dwindles  when  the 
spring  dies,  so  surely  will  their  technical  education  lose 
all  force  of  growth,  all  power  of  reproduction.  Our 
great  investigators  have  given  us  sufficient  work  for  a 
time  ;  but  if  their  spirit  die  out,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
eventually  in  the  condition  of  those  Chinese  mentioned 
by  De  Tocqueville,  who,  having  forgotten  the  scientific 
origin  of  what  they  did,  were  at  length  compelled  to 
copy  without  variation  the  inventions  of  an  ancestry 
who,  wiser  than  themselves,  had  drawn  their  inspira- 
tion direct  from  Nature.  To  keep  society  as  regards 
science  in  healthy  play,  three  classes  of  workers  are 
necessary  :  Firstly,  the  investigator  of  natural  truth, 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  pursue  that  truth,  and  extend 
the  field  of  discovery  for  the  truth's  own  sake,  and 
without  any  reference  to  practical  ends.  Secondly,  the 
teacher  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  give 
public  diffusion  to  the  knowledge  already  won  by  the 
discoverer.  Thirdly,  the  applier  of  natural  truth, 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  make  scientific  knowledge  avail- 
able for  the  needs,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 
These  three  classes  ought  to  coexist,  and  interact  upon 
each  other.  Now,  the  popular  notion  of  science,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  often  relates,  not  to 
science  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  applications  of 
science.  Such  applications,  especially  on  this  conti- 
nent, are  so  astounding — they  spread  themselves  so 
largely  and  umbrageously  before  the  public  eye— as  to 
shut  out  from  view  those  workers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  profounder  business  of  discovery."  After  quoting 
De  Tocqueville  on  the  supposed  unfavourable  inlluence 
which  Republicanism  has  on  the  advance  of  science, 
Professor  Tyndall  says  : — "  It  rests  with  you  to  prove 
whether  these  things  are  necessarily  so,  whether  the 
highest  scientific  genius  cannot  find  in  the  midst  of  you 
a  tranquil  home.  I  should  be  loth  to  gainsay  so  keen 
an  observer  and  so  profound  a  critical  writer,  but,  since 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
anything  in  the  constitution  of  society  to  prevent  any 
student  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  from  be- 
stowing the  most  steadfast  devotion  on  pure  science. 
If  great  scientific  results  ore  nut  achieved  in  America, 
it  is  not  to  the  small  agitations  of  society  that  I  should 
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be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  defect,  but  to  the  fact  that 
men  among  you  who  possess  the  genius  for  scientific 
inquiry  are  laden  with  duties  of  administration  or 
tuition  so  heavy  as  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
continuous  or  tranquil  meditation  which  original  inves- 
tigation demands.  I  do  not  think  this  state  of  things 
likely  to  last.  I  have  seen  in  America  willingness  on 
the  part  oi  individuals  to  devote  their  fortunes  in  the 
matter  of  education  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, for  which  I  cannot  find  a  parallel  elsewhere." 
— From  TyndalFs  "Lectures  in  America  on  Light." 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THS  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHBATH.  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  16, 1873. 
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July      10. — The  sky  nearly  covered  throughout,  but  very  fine. 

—  it. — Generally  overcast     Very  fine. 

—  12. — Occasional   heavy  showers.     The  clouds  very  variable 

in  amount.     Brilliantly  fine  at  times. 

—  13. — Overcast   throughout.     Rain  fell  heavily  from  10  A.M. 

till  evening.     \  iolent  gust  of  wind  in  the  afternoon. 

—  14. — Very  fine.     Occasional  showers.     Clouds  variable. 

—  15. — Generally  cloudy  till  evening.      Frequent  heavy  rain, 

accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  about  mid-day. 
Cloudless,  and  very  fine  at  night. 

—  16. — Light  clouds  generally  present.     Fine. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(§arkn  (Derations. 

{for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

f_The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Aphelexis% 
Eriosternons,  Boronias,  Dracophyllumst  Gompholo- 
bt'ums,  and  late- flowering  Epacrises  should  have  all 
their  dead  flowers  removed  and  be  placed  in  a  good 
light  house  to  make  their  growth.  These  should  be 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  house,  along  with  Polygalas, 
Pimeleas,  Ckorozemast  and  other  similar  plants  that 
require  a  regular  application  of  the  syringe  every  after- 
noon whilst  in  active  growth.  There  is  no  means  of 
keeping  these  plants  free  from  red  spider  at  this  season 
except  by  the  application  of  water  over-head.  Means 
must,  moreover,  be  taken  to  insure  its  reaching  the 
whole  of  the  leaf  surface  both  upper  and  lower  by  fre- 
quently turning  the  plants  round  if  they  are  not  acces- 
sible by  other  means.  All  plants  that  are  subject  to 
spider  should  be  regularly  looked  over,  for  if  the  pest  is 
allowed  to  establish  itself,  it  will  in  a  very  short  time 
ruin  any  hard-wooded  plant  by  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely. 
HedaromaSy  Roella  ciliata,  or  any  plant  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  during 
the  winter,  should  not  be  much  syringed,  otherwise  it 
renders  them  so  soft  that  they  are  in  the  worst  condi- 
tion to  resist  the  parasite.  Do  not  allow  anything 
approaching  crowding  amongst  the  plants  ;  it  is 
injurious  in  its  effects  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
now,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  the  young 
wood  and  leaves  requiring  all  the  light  possible  to 
solidify  them  as  they  progress.  No  amount  of  harden- 
ing and  exposure  afterwards  will  ever  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  of  light  whilst  a  plant  is  making  its  growth. 
Pleroma  elegans,  now  coming  into  flower,  should  be 
placed  where  it  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  otherwise 
its  beauty  will  be  short-lived.  Lapagerias  that  are 
either  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  must  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  at  the  root  and  over-head.  Where 
grown  as  greenhouse  climbers,  see  that  they  are  regu- 
larly trained  to  the  wires  before  they  become  entangled. 
Where  intended  as  trained  specimens,  they  are  best 
allowed  to  run  up  thin  twine  until  they  show  flower, 
after  which  they  can  be  trained  round  the  trellises  and 
removed  to  tie  conservatory  or  where  required. 
Daphne  indica  will  now  have  set  its  flower-buds,  and 
should  be  removed  to  a  situation  under  glass,  where  it 
will  be  comparatively  cool  and  away  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun.  This  is  a  delicate  rooted  plant, 
being  always  impatient  of  excess  of  water,  but  requires 
additional  care  now  that  active  growth  has  ceased  and 
the  drain  upon  the  roots  is  correspondingly  less. 
Bouvardias,  grown  in  pits  and  frames,  for  winter 
flowering,  should  now  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 


ripen  their  growth  and  keep  them  sturdy.  WUsenia 
corymbosa  will  now  be  throwing  up  its  flowers  :  the 
plant  enjoys  a  little  shade  from  bright  sun,  or  it  will 
succeed  better  in  a  house  where  there  is  an  insufficiency 
of  light  for  the  well-being  of  the  generality  of  plants. 

Azaleas, — The  plants  that  were  forced  for  winter 
flowering  should  by  this  time  have  finished  their  growth 
and  have  their  flower-buds  strong  and  plump,  almost 
like  small  Camellia  buds.  These  should  at  once  be 
removed  to  the  north  house  and  kept  quite  cool  and 
free  from  insects.  Never,  where  it  can  be  avoided, 
turn  them  |out-of-doors,  even  after  they  have  set  their 
flowers  or  particularly  before  their  flower-buds  are 
quite  visible.  Plants  so  treated  bear  no  comparison 
in  the  quality  of  the  flowers  they  produce  with  such  as 
are  always  kept  under  glass.  Attend,  as  advised  in 
previous  Calendars,  to  the  late  growing  plants.  All 
who  desire  a  succession  of  Azaleas  should  grow  A. 
Brilliant.  With  no  further  trouble  than  placing  it  in 
the  north  house  in  the  spring  without  shade,  it  will 
come  finely  into  flower  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month,  and  it  endures  longer  in  flower  than  most  others. 

Heaths. — Continue  to  remove  all  flowers  as  soon  as 
they  decay,  and  place  the  plants  sufficiently  thin  in  the 
house  that  every  plant  may  receive  its  full  share  of  light 
all  round.  Keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  so 
as  to  insure  short-jointed  stout  wood.  During  bright 
weather  throw  plenty  of  water  under  the  stages,  on  the 
paths,  and  amongst  the  pots,  but  do  not  syringe  over- 
head as  it  produces  soft  growth,  which  is  certain  to 
become  a  prey  to  mildew  in  the  winter  months.  T. 
Babies. 

The  Orangery. — Honeydew  should  be  washed  off 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge,  or,  where  a  force  of  water  is 
available,  a  good  hosing,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  with- 
out allowing  the  water  to  dry  between  the  intervals, 
will  be  found  effectual.  All  spare  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leaves,  and  otherwise 
rendering  them  as  cleanly  as  possible  before  the  winter 
comes  on.  Watering  with  weak  manure-water  once 
a  week  will  be  advantageous  in  the  case  of  both  out- 
door and  indoor  trees.  The  Tangierine  trees  indoors 
will  be  swelling  off  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  These  will 
take  rich  manure  waterings  and  surfacings  of  some  such 
thing  as  old  Mushroom  dung.  The  Tangierine  might 
be  inarched  on  some  of  the  other  kinds,  on  walls  or 
elsewhere.  The  small  plants  cling  to  the  larger  ones, 
and  so  inarched  this  species  is  a  most  desirable  one, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden  of  any. pretensions. 
Whether  for  ornament  or  for  the  dessert,  it  is  alike  a 
first-rate  fruiting  tree,  having  sweet-scented  leaves  and 
flowers  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  plant  is  sweet-scented,  and 
we  have  into  the  bargain  a  delicious  fruit  of  first-class 
quality.  The  wonder  is,  such  a  plant  is  so  much 
neglected.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — It  is  highly  important  at  this  season  that 
well  ripened  suckers  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  stools.  Those  on  the  plants 
which  produced  the  ripe  fruit  this  summer  will  be  in  a 
fit  condition  to  be  removed,  and  should  be  started  at 
once.  The  most  suitable  place  for  them  is  a  close  pit, 
either  with  or  without  a  hot-water  appliance,  but 
having  a  fermenting  bed  with  a  gentle  heat.  If  such  a 
place  be  not  ready  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once, 
and  to  prevent  delay  employ  an  old  bed  which  will, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  fresh  material,  produce  quite 
sufficient  heat  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  should  also 
be  got  in  readiness  for  potting ;  this  should  consist  of 
the  fibrous  part  of  turfy  loam  in  moderate  sized  lumps, 
which  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  at  the 
time  it  is  used.  Pot  the  suckers  firmly  into  6  and  8- 
inch  pots,  according  to  size,  the  former  being  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  Queens,  the  other  for  the  stronger 
and  larger  sorts.  Plunge  them  immediately  into  the 
bed,  and  shade  effectually  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  they  should  be  watered  once  over.  Keep  the 
pit  close,  excepting  when  very  hot  weather  prevails,  and 
lightly  dew  them  overhead  with  a  fine  syringe  every 
sunny  day  early  in  the  afternoon.  Other  directions 
should  be  continued  as  before  advised.  G.  T.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  Bucks. 

Vines. — If  pot  Vines  have  been  duly  forwarded,  as 
previously  recommended,  they  will  now  be  strong 
canes  and  becoming  ripe ;  expose  them  well  to  the  light, 
give  them  free  ventilation,  and  with  but  little  moisture 
in  the  air,  to  prevent  them  making  any  fresh  lateral 
growths  ;  let  every  assistance  be  given  them  to  mature 
themselves  early,  to  enable  them  to  have  as  long  as 
possible  to  rest,  before  they, are  required  for  early 
forcing.  A  similar  treatment  applies  to  young  Vines 
that  were  planted  out  this  season  ;  as  soon  as  ever  the 
rafters  are  covered  with  good  wood  and  foliage  the 
atmospheric  moisture  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  air 
increased  ;  the  temperature  should  not  be  lowered,  nor 
the  moisture  withdrawn  from  the  roots,  till  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  ripe — these,  and  the  early  Vines  from 
which  the  fruit  have  been  cut,  may  have  frequent 
washings  with  the  engines.  Keep  houses  on  which 
the  crops  are  hanging  ripe  very  clean,  sweet,  and  airy  ; 
and  if  the  least  appearance  of  shank  or  mouldiness  is 
visible,  have  it  removed  without  delay.  Lessen  the 
moisture  and  increase  the  air  in  houses  commencing  to 
colour.  If  Lady  Downe's,  and  such  late  sorts  as  are 
intended  to  hang  long  on  the  Vines,  have  got  past 
the  stoning  period,  and  are  still  rather  close  in  the 


berries,  they  should  be  relieved  without  delay.   George 
Johnston,  Glamis  Castle. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  succession 
houses  the  fruits  that  are  ripening  faster  than  can  be  used 
may  be  retarded  a  little  by  shading  from  the  sun.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  some  wooden  shutters  shading  the 
lower  portion  of  a  house  where  Nectarines  are  ripening 
faster  than  wanted,  and  hope  by  this  means  to  keep  up" 
a  longer  succession  of  fruit  on  the  trees.  The  sun 
during  the  past  week  has  been  very  hot,  and  forced  on 
indoor  fruit  of  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  fast. 
In  the  early  houses,  where  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  if 
the  lights  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  trees  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun,  the  wood  will  get  thoroughly  ripened 
and  hardened.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  from  the  sashes 
being  fixed,  the  watering  the  borders  and  syringing  the 
trees  occasionally  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  foliage 
is  ripe.  In  the  very  latest  houses,  where  the  fruit  is 
stoning,  great  attention  will  be  required  at  this  hot  time 
of  the  year  in  keeping  the  inside  borders  well  watered 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  commence  their  second  swelling, 
as  well  as  using  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  insects  in 
check.  Some  liquid  manure,  if  applied  occasionally  to 
the  borders,  will  help  the  fruit  to  swell  to  a  good  size.  . 
William  Tillery,  Welbeck,  Notts. 


FORESTRY. 

Continue  operations  in  watering  n-i  1  cleaning  as 
formerly  advised.  Ground  intended  to  be  planted 
next  winter  may  now  be  examined  by  digging  pits  to  a 
depth  of  iS  or  20  inches,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  sort  of  trees  it  is 
best  adapted  to  grow.  In  some  localities  considerable 
variety  is  found  in  a  very  small  area,  especially  in  the 
subsoil,  and  a  plantation,  to  be  made  in  all  respects  a 
source  of  profit,  should  be  planted  only  with  the  sorts 
which  are  best  calculated  to  succeed,  instead  of  the 
practice  commonly  adopted,  viz.,  of  planting  the  whole 
mass  with  a  few  mixed  sorts,  independent  of  texture 
and  quality  of  soil.  This  is  also  a  good  time  of  the 
year  for  judging  correctly  whether  ground  requires 
to  be  drained.  Wherever  necessary,  such  work  should 
be  proceeded  with  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
allow  the  ground  to  get  dry  before  the  time  of  planting. 
In  forming  drains  on  ground  with  a  rapid  incline,  the 
drains  should  always  be  made  at  an  angle,  right  or  left, 
instead  of  straight.  The  angled  one  catches  the  water 
more  readily  as  it  exudes  from  its  natural  channel. 
y.  Webster.       

Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Diseased  Grapes  :  Thos.  Ewet.  This  disease,  com- 
monly known  as  scald,  is  sometimes  caused  through  a 
chill  to  the  roots,  and  an  extra  warm  atmosphere  after- 
wards. Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  it,  being 
more  tender  than  others. 

Early  London  Cauliflowers  :  T.  C.  &•  Co., 
W.  H.  We  have  examined  the  samples  sent,  and  can 
only  reiterate  the  opinions  given  at  p.  g5r. 

Good  King  Henry  :  R.  T.  S.  Is  a  good  substitute  for 
Spinach.  No  doubt  it  might  disagree  with  some  per- 
sons at  some  time,  but  in  general  it  is  quite  wholesome. 
Have  you  got  the  right  plant  ? 

Grapes  Mildewed:  A.  B.  Yes;  they  are  very  badly 
affected.  Dust  them  immediately  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, so  as  to  arrest  its  further  progress. 

Green-fly  :  J.  M.  &>  Sons.  Remove  the  green-fly  from 
your  Currant  bushes,  the  same  as  you  would  from  any 
other  plants.  Use  the  water-engine  amongst  them, 
slightly  mixing  the  water  with  tobacco  juice,  or  soap- 
suds if  you  cannot  get  that. 

Manure  Tanks  :  Aqua  Fluens.  Have  your  three  pits 
as  described  all  made  watertight,  i.e.,  with  cement 
sides  and  bottoms,  and  covered  at  the  top.  This  will 
avoid  an  overflow  of  water  at  any  time,  and  also  confine 
the  smell.  Ashes  make  a  good  filter.  There  is  no 
method  that  you  can  adopt  of  getting  rid  of  the  smell 
and  retaining  the  fertilising  powers  of  liquid  manure  at 
the  same  time.  By  using  covered  tanks  little  annoyance 
will  be  felt. 

Names  of  Plants:  W.  Af.  W.  Blechnum  spicant 
multifidum,  a  variety  which  is  apt  to  be  rather  incon- 
stant.— G.  Warren,  r  and  2,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina ; 
3,  Lastrea  glabella ;  4,  Nothoclaena  lanuginosa ;  5, 
Elaphoglossum  squamosum  ;  6,  Lastrea  intermedia. — 
Penzance,  i,  Asperula  odarata  ;  2,  Spiraea  Ulmaria,  with 
double  flowers.  —  T.  T.  Hypericum  perforatum. — H. 
J.  H.  2,  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  not  a  new  plant. — 
G.  T.  We  never  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers. 
You  sent  us  nine  specimens,  not  a  single  petal  of  which 
was  in  place  on  arrival. 

Pelargoniums  :  J.  H.  The  flowers  had  all  fallen  to 
pieces.  The  double  purple  is  curious,  but  you  do  not 
say  if  it  is  a  seedling.  It  is,  however,  little  more  than 
a  curiosity. 

Potatos  :  Glyndwn.  The  true  Red-skinned  Flourball 
Potato  has  whitish  flowers,  shaded  with  pale  purplish 
rose  or  lilac. 

Primula  japonica  :  J.  C.  Your  letter  is  somewhat 
harsh.  We  admit  it  is  quite  unusual  tosee  four  tiers  of 
flowers  all  open  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  one  example  with  five  tiers  nearly  in 
the  same  stage,  and  a  sixth  commencing  to  open. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society:  J.  C. 
The  report  of  this  Society's  exhibition  at  p.  953  was 
sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  correspondents  in  the  North, 
and  certainly  not  by  a  member  of  Messrs.  Dickson  s 
firm  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  as  you  seem  to 
infer  You  may  rest  assured  (and  we  are  alluding  now 
to  the  secretary's  letter  to  you)  that  no  money  consi- 
deration whatever  could  procure  the  insertion  of  any 
such  report  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this  Journal. 
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Rust  on  Grapes  :  A.  H.  F.  Your  Black  Hamburghs 
are  badly  affected  with  rust,  but  how  it  was  caused — 
seeing  that  all  the  bunches  on  the  same  cane  are  in  the 
same  condition,  whilst  the  other  fruits  in  the  same  house 
are  clean  and  healthy — we  cannot  say.  Gardeners 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  some  believing  it  to  result 

;  from  handling  the  berries  while  thinning  them,  from 
cold  currents  of  air,  &c.  ;  and  our  best  authority 
on  Vine  culture,  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  is  convinced  that 
the  application  of  sulphur  to  the  hot  pipes,  while  the 
Vines  are  in  bloom,  is  a  sure  cause  of  it. 

Seedling  Strawberry  :  Strathmore.  They  were 
completely  smashed  in  transit,  so  that  no  opinion  could 
be  formed  upon  them. 

Vineries  :  J.  J.  Cowley.  As  your  ground  slopes  so 
much,  it  will  be  better  to  build  your  houses  on  three 
levels — that  will  be,  three  houses,  30  feet  long  each,  on 
different  levels,  divided  by  partitions.  A  good  propor- 
tion for  lean-to  houses  is — height  at  back,  12  to  14  feet ; 
front,  3  feet ;  width,  15  feet. 

Communications  Received.— H.  K. — C.  B.  W. — J.  D. — 
Delta.— An  Old  Sub.— S.  H.— M.  S.— J.  S.— A.  D.— R.  T.  S. 
— H.  S.-J.  W. 


arhtte. 


COVE  NT  GARDEN.— July  17. 
The  supply  is  plentiful,  and  a  good  amount  of  business 
is  doing.     Importations  are  heavy. 
Fruit. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Apples,  p.  J-  sieve  . .  1  oto  .. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  ..  2  o —  4  o 
Cherries,  p.  lb.  . .  1  o —  2  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  ...  —  .. 
Figs,  per  doz.  . .  4  o —  8  o 

Gooseberries, p. bush.  4  o —  7  o 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  3  o —  8  o 
Lemons,  per  100    ..10  0—15  o 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  dor.  . . 
Nuts.  Cob,  p.  lb.  . . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  . . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  . 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  .. 


r. 

d. 

s. 

i. 

2 

oto  6 

0 

2 

0- 

-20 

0 

-  3 

6 

8 

0- 

-l8 

0 

0 

0- 

-25 

0 

■\ 

0- 

-  6 

0 

Vegetables. 
.  d.   s.  d. 


Artichokes,  green,ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ..  6  o — 12  o 

—     French,  do —  . . 

Beet,  per  doz.  . ,  1  o—  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,new,p. bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
—  spring,  per  doz.  o  6 —  1  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ,.  o  9—  2  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
FrenchBeans,p.Jsieve..  —  36 
Potatos — Round,  or.  to  12s.  p.  cwt. ;  Kidneys,  ioj.  od.  to  18s.  do.; 
do.,  new,  from  Channel  Islands,  per  cwt.,  1®$.  to  12s. 

Plants  in  Pots. 


x.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish,p.bun.  3  o—  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  1  o —  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 —  4  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  7  o — 10  o 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  3  o —  7  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  3 —  1  o 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . .  o  6 —  . . 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  a —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Turnips,  new,  p.  bun.  o  9 —  1  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

s.  d  s.  d. 

Azaleas,  each 

.   . .  to  . . 

Fuchsia        ..p.  doz 

4  otoi8  0 

Begonias           p.doz 

6  0 — 12  0 

Double  Pelar- 

Bouvardia   . .     do. 

9  0 — 18  0 

goniums     . .     do. 

40—8 

Calceolarias.,     do. 

30—90 

Mignonette  ..     do. 

30—50 

Rhodanthe..       do. 

60—.. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

Pelargonium,      do. 

6  0—18  0 

n,"ihs  do. 

12  0 — 30  0 

Petunias        . .     do. 

4  0 —  g  0 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Spiraea  j  aponica,  do. 

..  —     .. 

Erica,  in  variety, 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

from         . .     do. 

12  0 — 30  0 

goniums    . .     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Cut  F 

.OWERS. 

s.  d,  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  o—  6  o 
Pelargoniums,ZonaI, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3 —  o  9 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.    . .  2  o —  4  o 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     ..  ..4  oto  6  o 

Roses,  p.  doz.         . .  o  6 —  6  o 

— r    Moss,  p.  doz. 

bunches     . .  4  o —  o,  o 
Stephanotis,   per  12 

sprays        ..         ..2  o—  4  o 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .         . .  1  o —  2  o 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  EONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

Odams's  Nitro-phpsphate,  or  Blood  Manure  for  Corn 

ODAMS'S  NITRO-PHOSPHATE,  or  BLOOD  MANURE 

for  ROOTS  and  GREEN  CROPS  generally. 
ODAMS'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
ODAMS'S  SOLUBLE  GUANO  (Ammonia  fixed). 

odams's  dissolved  bones, 
odams's  special  barley  manure, 
odams's  special  mangel  manure 
odams's  Top-dressing  manure, 
odams's  turnip  manure. 

manumcturid 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'S  CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED)  '"-^l. 

Chief  Office— 100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,' E  C 
Western  Counties  Branch— County  Chambers' Exeter 
Chaitman—  Robert  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Norfolk 
Managing  Director.— JAMES  ODAMS. 
Assistant  Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM 
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SUNDRIESM* 
POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street! 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Itouq uet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 
X>     S.  WILLIAMS,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 

XJm  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.  p*^  '' 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  oAVhites*.     5    o 
Williams'   superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIM BRl ATA  STRIATA' 3'"  "'' MC*  5  6 
Neiil's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

,     .„.     ,    .            .                         "■  °^-i  2J-  6d.,  35.  64.,  and  S  0 
Weathenll's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

,,,            ,                                                       is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3*.  6rf.,  and  5  o 

Wiggins  prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN  . .           is.  6d.,  2s.  dd.t  and  1  6 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins'  prize  strain          ..         ..           is.  and  1  6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6d.  and  2  6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLAN U MS i  6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new " '.  2  6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 36 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      u,  6d.  and  2  6 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    3J.  6d  and  3  6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        ..                     .  1  o 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,   Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 

GHENT,    BELGIUM, 
Begs  to  offer  the  undermentioned  NEW  PALMS  and 
Decorative  FERNS,  of  which  he  possesses  a  splendid 
stock : — 

PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA, -A  new  and  magnificent  green- 
house  Palm,  nearly  allied  to  the  Seaforthia  tribe,  which  it  how- 
ever surpasses  in  elegance  and  distinction,  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves  being  covered  with  a  silvery  hue  of  a  very  rich  character. 
A.  v.  G.  is  confident  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
table  decoration.  Price,  2-yr.  seedling  plants,  481.  per  dozen,  or 
£16  per  100. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA.— This  is  another  exceedingly  scarce 
Palm  for  the  greenhouse,  a  native  of  Australia,  with  dark-green 
undivided  leaves,  and  of  a  rather  stoutish  habit.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years,  but  has  always  been  and  is  still  very  rare  in  col- 
lections.     Price,  3-yr.  seedling  plants,  30s.  per  dozen,  or  ,£8  per  100. 

Selection  of  Choice  Decorative  Ferns. 

LOMARIA  G1BBA  and  CILIATA  -Strong  plants,  fit  for  imme- 
diate furnishing  purposes,  ^3  per  100. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  CRISPA.— A  most  elegant  and  distinct  variety 
of  L.  gibba,  10s.  per  dozen,  or  £3  I2-  per  100. 

LOMARIA  FAI.CATA.— A  beautiful  greenhouse  Fern,  strong 
plants,  12s.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEA1  UM.— Strong,  £2  per  100. 

DAREA  DIVERSIFOLIA.— A  most  useful  Fern  for  furnishing,  95. 
per  dozen,  or  £3  per  100. 

LITOBROCHIA  TRIPARTITA.-An  elegant  Fern,  growing  abont 
a  leet  high,  and  of  a  most  distinct  character,  15s.  per  dozen. 

PTERIS  CRETICA  FOL.  ALBO-LINEAT1S.  —  Very  effective, 
nearly  hardy  variegated  Fern,  nice  plants,  £2  per  100. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  PARSON  I.— A  beautiful  stout  growing  golden 
variety,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALLIANA.— The  best  and  pret- 
tiest of  the  silver  varieties,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Not  bound  by  the  prices  quoted  for  less  than  half  the  quantity  stated. 
A  liberal  allowance  granted  in  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage. 
Mr.  A.  v,  G.  begs  to  call  particular  attention  to  his  New  Illustrated 

General   CATALUGUE,  just  published,  comprising  a  very  detailed 

enumeration    of    his    splendid    NURSERY   STOCK,    and    a    very 

interesting   Descrpitive    LIST    of    the   choicest    NEW   and    RARE 

PLANTS.     It  may  be  had  free,  on  application  either  to  himself  or  to 

his  Agents, 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

RHEEA  or  CHINA  GRASS.— An  opportunity  having 
presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  Rheea— "China  Grass"  or 
"  Ramie" — plant  in  its  fresh  state,  persons  wishing  to  have  a  supply 
of  the  same  for  experiment  are  requested  to  apply  without  delay  to 
the  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India,  at  this  Office,  as  it  is  expected 
that  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  inst. 

The  plants  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  in  packages  weighing 
about  7olb.  each,  and  one  or  more  of  such  packages  con  be  forwarded 
to  each  applicant.  Inventors  in  this  country  will  [thus,  for  the  first 
time,  have  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  experimenting  with  the 
Rheea  plant  in  its  green  or  fresh  state.  Samples  of  the  dried  plant 
are  likewise  available  for  distribution;  and  it  is  intended,  should  a 
sufficient  number  of  competitors  come  forward,  to  arrange  for  a  series 
of  trials  to  take  place  with  both  the  green  and  the  dried  plant  early  in 
November,  by  which  time  the  autumn  crop  of  the  Rheea  will  be  ready. 

The  Prize  of  £5000,  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the 
Saharunpore  trial  in  August  of  last  year  having  lapsed,  and  the  pro- 
posed trials  in  England  affording  so  much  greater  facilities  for  com- 
petition, it  is  under  consideration  whether  any  Prize  should  be 
awarded  on  the  occasion,  and  if  so,  what  the  amount  thereof  should  be 

India  Office,  June  4.  1873,  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  AND  MACKENZIE, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 


BLAKE    AND     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  (or  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  pnee 
on  application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Bees  and  Beehives. 

PETTITT'S     METAL      RACK      BAR     FRAME 
HIVES,  pure  LIGURIAN  BEES,   also  ENGLISH  STOCKS 
or  Swarms.     See  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free  2d.     Please  address 
W.  J.  PETTITT,  Apicultural   Institute,  Dover. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  u  and  ia, 
Cornhill,  London,  E,C. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Po  ts. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
TANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  arc  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons, 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  nil  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  0/ 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Mill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which. overlay 
the  Lower Magnesian  Limestone  Ii  ia  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  'J  his  day  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Ffttc,  Nottingham,  August,  1866;  also,  First-class  Certificate 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  01  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 


CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
wer  Thames  Street,  London, 
pal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C 
Retail  of  the  princ: 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds.  ____ 

AS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS] 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent  advance.) 
SHREWSBURV,     Patentee,     50,     Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;     and 
irrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


G 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

"**  ™    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.   G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.  His  stock  of  VINES  for  immediate  planting  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  those  who  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
Growing  should  plant  now.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  kept  in  stock,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers. 


H 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

R""USSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  .Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100J.;  Petersburgh,  601.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  301.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mais  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 

4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  Md. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  3%d.,  $d.,  4%a.,  and  5%d. 
73    ■)           ,,                 ,]       4Ja<£i  $%&-,  6d.,6%d.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 

N~_ETTING_ for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS, 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c.  —  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds, _&c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
205.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6rf.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  ii.  per  yard  :  %-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  it.  td.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6s.  6d.  and  js.6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,6and7.  Crooked  Lane.  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

EDGINGTONS  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  years  have 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN    NETTING,  the   cheapest  and  most 
durable,  id.   per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON'S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    the 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TEN  IS   for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  AND  CO.,  52  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.    

T.     A  R~CH~E  R  '  S     "FRIGI     DOMO."- 

•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  oi 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  15.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  UOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        is.  lod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3s.    2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide        3*-   *ol.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70 yards  long,  6%d,  to  $%d.  peryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS  do.    do.,  64  and   72  inches  wide,  7V*d.   and 

o3i'ii.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C;  and  ot  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country, 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Job  Masters,  and  Dealers. 

IT!  OR  SALE,  several  Pairs  of  High-stepping 
J  CARRIAGE  and  PH.-KTON  HORSES;  also  very  valuable 
SINGLE  HORSES,  with  substance  and  action,  to  Drive  or  Ride.— 
Apply  to  the  HORSE  SUPPLY  COMPANY  (Limited),  White 
Horse    Lane,    East   Ham,  E.,   18   minutes  from  Fenchurch  Street 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furnen  Scttlemcnls 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  lo  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 

F~  ARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  121.  per  acre,  which  arc  as  beautilul,  homelike, 
and  productive afl  any  in  England  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  l.udgate  Mill,  London,  E.C. 

Dairy  Farm,  Warwickshire. 

FOR  SALE,  a  DAIRY  FARM,  of  about   122,  Acres, 
in   close  proximity    to   the  town  of  Rugby.     The  buildings  arc 
modern,  and  provide  accommodation  for  about  80  Cows. 

For  particulars  and  to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.    V.  FULLER,  Solicitor, 
Rugby. 


/K)K   SAI.K.  :i  small   NURSEKY,   half  an   Acre,   ami 


FT 

J-  Eight  Houses.  Excellent  position,  fashionable  watering  place, 
South  of  England.  Long  Lease,  everything  satisfactory:  price  £300 
or  valuation,  part  can  remain.     Cottage  Furniture  can  be  had. 

P,   HOWCROFT    and   W ATKINS,  14,  Tavistock    Row,   Covcnt 
Garden,  London,  W.C.    ^_^ ^__^^ 


rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  tin-  Proprietor's 

X  ill-health,  the  GOODWILL.  SUK'K,  O  KEEN  MOUSES,  ftl  , 
of  a  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Nursi  n  1  . 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  uf  Manchester. 

N.   F.  L.  G.,  Post    Office,  Manchester. 


To  Gardeners  -a  Good  Opportunity. 
rnu     HE     LET,     a    small     |OBBINQ     BUSINESS, 

JL      capable  of  great  extension,  well  situated  in  a  good  ncighbour- 

l 1,  with  suitable  Premises, Blsting  of  Six-roomed  dun  Mr -fronted 

House,  Propagating  House,  Spen-foofed  Greenhouse,  and  Pit  ■.,  -  u  h 

iO  Irr'I    li.ni;,  tirwlv    <  I'Ci.:t>  <l,    .111' I     In.  all- 1     Willi     I  lot-watOT,        K>'Ut,  /,  (.1 

per  annum,     Cuming  in  low. 

H.  KETTELWELL,  3*,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  THREE  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

Periodical  Sale  No.  6  .-Dalston. 
ESSRS.    WALTER     MITCHELL    AND 

_  VULLIAMY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  -their  Mart, 
8,  Shacklewell  Lane,  Dalston,  on  SATURDAY,  July  19,  at  3  o'clock 
precisely,  a  choice  and  varied  assortment  of  PLAN  I  S,  RUSTIC 
TABLES  and  CHAIRS,  ROCKERY,  and  other  useful  Horticultural 
Items  ,  ■ 

Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  to,  City  Road, 
Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


M 


Consignment  of  Ferns,  Palms,  &c,  Just  arrived  from 

NEW  ZEALAND;  STOYE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY,  Tuly  91,  at  haii'-past  13  o'Clock  precisely,  a  choice  Collec- 
tion of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  HARDY,  STOYE, 
and  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  PINES.  LILIES, Ac;  also  an  im 
Donation  from  New  Zealand  of  TODEA  SUPERBA  and  HYME 
NOPHYLLOIDES,  ASPIDIUM  OCU  LATUM.  CABBAGE 
PALMS,  GLEICHENIAS  CIRENALI  and  CUNNINGHAM!!, 
LYCOPODIUMS,  &c;  five  dozen  Plants  of  the  NEW  WHITE 
CARNATIONS,  "  LA  BELLE,"  and  some  handsome  Virgin  Cork 
Flower  Stands. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he 
is  favoured  with  instructions  from  R  Barnett,  Esq. ,  of 
Blackheath  Park,  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great 
Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  23,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  up  their  culture,  the  valuable  COLLECTION  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  comprising  tine  healthy  plants  of— 
PHAL.ENOPSIS  SCIIILLERIANA 

„        GRANDIFLORA 
DENDROBIUM   MACARTHLE 

,.        DENSIFLORUM  ANDERSONI 
„        CRYSTALLINUM 
CATTLEYA  SULPHURINA 
„        LAB  I  ATA 

„       MOSSI.E,  in  splendid  varieties 
„       DOWIANA 
AERIDES  LOBBII 

„        FIELD  IN  Gil 
VANDA  TERES  ANDERSONI 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDR/E 
„        PESCATOREI 
„        TRIUMPHANS.  &c.,&c. 
On  view  trie  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  July  24,  at  half-past  is  o'Clock  precisely,  a  COLLEC- 
TION of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  many  rare  species, 
such  as  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  Leopar- 
dinum,  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Cattleya 
Eldorado,  Oncidium  pelicanum,  Trichopilia  crispa,  Oncldium  macran- 
thum  hastiferum,  Odontoglossum  niveum,  Oncidium  armulum,  Odon- 
toglossum angu  statu  m,  &c. __ 


Cool  Orchids  from  Mexico. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.on 
THURSDAY,  July  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of 
ORCHIDS,  collected  by  Mr.  B.  Roe^I,  which  has  just  arrived  in  fine 
condition,  including  the  very  pretty  and  rare  Odontoglossum  Ehren- 
bergii,  fine  plants  of  the  well-known  but  now  rather  scarce  Epiden- 
drum  vitcllinum,  and  the  beautiful  large  variety  E.  vitellinum  majus, 
L;clia  autumnalis,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  Tuly  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  Importa- 
tion of  CATILEYA  b  l_;  PER  ISA,  EPIDEN  DRUM  BICORNUTUM, 
and  various  other  ORCHIDS.  


Variegated  Phormiums. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  July  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely.  Two  Do2en 
well  -established  Plants  of  PHORMIUM  CoLENbOI  VARIE- 
GATUM. 


Specimen  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  Tuly  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  Lot  of 
various  SPECIMEN   PLANTS,  fit  for  Exhibition  and  Decoration. 


Specimen  Azaleas. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  July  24,  at  halt-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  lot  of  fine 
healthy  wclltrained  SPECI  MEN  AZALEAS]  suitable  lor  exhibition. 

Palms. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  July  24,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  lot  of  fine, 
handsome  SPECIMEN  PALMS,  fit  for  Exhibition  or  Conservatt 
Decoration. 


■  Conservatory 


Important  Sale  of  Succulent  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.H  S.,  &c,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  ,  on  SATURDAY,  August  2, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  further  portion  of  his  well-known 
Collection  of  Choice  and  Rare  Plants,  consisting  of  AGAVES, 
YUCCAS,  ALOES.  FERNS,  ORCHIDS.  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Hillfield,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

MR.  ].  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  F.R.S  ,  F.R-H.S.&c.  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  12 
and  13,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the  fine 
COLLECTION  of  AGAVES,  DASYLIRIONS,  BEAUCARNEAS, 
YUCCAS.  ALOES,  and  other  rare  Succulent  Plants,  valuable 
PALMS,  CYCADS,  FERNS.  EROMELIADS,  EEGONIAS, 
HEATHS,  EPACRIS.SIKKIM  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
many  of  which  are  quite  new  and  unnamed. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
Mr.  GREEN,  the  Gardener.  Hillfield,  Reigate  ;  and  of  Mr.  I.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Hillfield  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Reigate  Town  Station  on  the 
South-Eastem  Railway. 


Bulbridge  Farm,  Wilts. 

Ten  minutes  walk  from  the  Great  Western  and  South-Western 
Railway  Stations  at  Wilton. 
ANNUAL    SALE  and  LETTING   by   AUCTION  of   RAMS  and 
RAM    LAMBS   of   the    IMPROVED    HAMPSHIRE    DOWN 
BREED. 

MESSRS.  EWER  and  WINSTANLEY  will  SELL 
and  LET  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Bulbridge  Farm, 
Wilton,  Wilts,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  30,  at  1  o'Clock  (refreshments 
will  be  provided  at  ia).  about  140  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS  of  the 
IMPROVED  HAMPSHIRE  DuWN  BREED,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Rawlence.  The  unrivalled  character  of  Mr.  Rawlence's  Flock 
is  this  year  fully  maintained,  he  having  been  a  successful  Exhioitor  at 
the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Southampton, 
having  been  awarded  the  First  Prize  for  the  Best  Ram  Lamb,  the  First 
for  a  Pen  of  the  same,  First  and  Second  for  a  Pen  of  Shearling  Ewes, 


Second  Prize  for  Ram  of  any  age,  and  Commendations  for  others. 

The  Fast  Train  on  the  South- Western  Railway  (f 
10.45)  will  stoP  at  Wilton  Station  on  the  day  of  Safe. 
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Bralles  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

R.    STRAFFORD    has  received   instructions   from 

-  Henry  J.  Sheldon,  Esq,  to  announce  that  the  FIFTH 
BIENNIAL  SALE  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS  will  take 
place  on  FRIDAY,  August  8  next  (and  not  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  as  previously  advertised),  at  Brailcs  House,  Warwickshire, 
and  will  consist  of  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
chiclly  of  Kirklcvingion  and  Fawsley  blood.  Amongst  them  will  be 
found  descendants  of  Asia,  Barringion,  Darlington,  and  Surmise 
families,  with  several  other  well-bred  animals  from  Fawsley. 

The  Sire-,  used  have  been  of  the  same   I'dsliiun.ibli;   - s  :   ilmse  11. ■« 

in  service  are  2d  Duke  of  Colli  ngham  (33.710),  and  the  18th  Duke  of 
Oxford  (3^.005),  from  the  famed  Holker  Herd  ;  most  of  the  young  stock 
are  by  the  latter  Bull, 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  and  may 
he  had  on  application  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13.  Huston  Square, 
London;  or  tit  Mr.  11.  J.  Sheldon,  Brailes  House,"  Shipston-on-Stour. 
-July  14,1873.  
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THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 


IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are 
EXECUTED  by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


T  HE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Direct-ors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq, 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq, ,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R, 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1S73. 

MEETING   FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Wednesday,  July  23  {  V&SJgSjgt"****  S0CiC,y'  M 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  been  held  at  Hull 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  as  regards  the 
weather  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  ;  and  the 
attendance  in  the  yard  was  thus  of  course  much 
smaller  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  than  it 
would  have  been  ;  about  equalling  that  of  Wol- 
verhampton, which  also  took  place  during  a  wet 
week.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  however,  were 
very  fine,  and  amply  made  amends  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  two  previous  days.  The  at- 
tendance on  Wednesday  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  Wednesday  in  the  history  of  the  Society's 
meetings,  excepting  only  that  of  Manchester. 
Comparing  the  attendance  at  the  last  three  shows, 
and  adding  about  iooo  to  the  number  at  Hull  in 
attendance  on  Monday,  as  representing  those 
who  had  purchased  weekly  tickets,  which  were 
"  counted  in"  at  Wolverhampton  and  Cardiff,  we 
have  the  following  figures  : — 


Monday,  5^. 
Tuesday,  is.  6<z\ 
Wednesday,  2;,  6d.    . . 
Thursday,  till  5  p.m.,  is. 


Wolver- 
hampton. 


2654 

7064 

",5M 


Cardiff. 


Hull. 


3000 

7240 

15,614 

50,079 


There  is  thus  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
financial  result  from  the  Hull  meeting.  Every 
other  result  must  be  pronounced  also  highly 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  large  and  good 
classes  exhibited  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and 
Leicester,  Down,  Lincoln  and  Shropshire  sheep  ; 
small  and  good  classes  of  Hereford  and  Devon 
cattle,  and  Cotswold,  Oxfordshire,  Border  Leices- 
ter, and  West  Country  Down  sheep,  and  a  good 
though  rather  short  show  of  horses.  The  pig 
classes  also  were  good  though  not  very  large. 

The  implement  yard  has  been  made  more  than 
usually  interesting  by  the  plan  of  parading  the 
prize  machines  down  the  central  avenue.  And 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  good  tillage  imple- 
ments in  the  row,  though  Messrs.  Ransome, 
Howard,  Hornsby,  Garrett,  and  other  manu- 
facturers, have  had  no  place  in  the  competition. 
The  absence  of  these  firms  is  not  to  be  put  down 
to  their  objection  to  the  prize  system.  They 
had  for  the  most  part  just  united  in  the 
mutual  adoption  of  all  known  patents 
for  one  class  of  tillage  implements,  and 
it  seemed  absurd,  just  as  they  had  agreed 
to  make  the  same  tool,  that  they  should  go  to 
the  cost  of  competition  in  that  tool.  The  Vienna 
Exhibition,  too,  absorbed  their  interest,  and  the 


extra  labour  and  expense  thus  became  intoler- 
able ;  but  the  absent  manufacturers,  many  of 
them  on  the  Council  of  the  Society,  had  cor- 
dially assisted  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the 
competition,  although  they  could  not  enter  into 
it  themselves. 

In  "cultivators"  proper,  the  success  of  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Wakefield,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
meeting.  Among  the  labour-saving  machinery 
there  was  a  great  show  of  straw  elevators,  of 
which  some  account  is  given  elsewhere.  Steam 
cultivators  were  shown  at  work  in  outlying  fields, 
and  the  trials  of  them  are  also  reported  in  our 
columns.  The  list  of  novelties,  many  of  them 
ingenious  and  simple,  is  referred  to  in  our 
report. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  on  the  Tues- 
day was  well  attended.  We  have  lost  an  ad- 
mirable President  in  Lord  CATHCART,  to  whom 
the  thanks  most  justly  due  were  heartily  ren- 
dered. We  have  gained  an  admirable  President 
in  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  most  cordially 
welcomed. 


Who  is  the  Best  Farmer?  Is  he  the 
man  who  makes  the  most  money  by  farming  ? 
That  would  be  a  short  and  easy  way  of  deter- 
mining agricultural  merit.  We  know  a  Lothian 
farmer  who  harvested  his  Potato  crop  last  year 
just  before  the  disease  appeared  and  sold  5° 
tons  this  spring  for  "  seed  "  at  ,£19  10s.  per  ton  ! 
Some  of  his  neighbours,  farming  just  as  well, 
were  nearly  ruined  by  the  plague,  which  he 
escaped.  No  doubt  "  all  men  " — and  that  in- 
cludes farm  judges  ! — "  will  speak  well  of  thee 
if  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself ; "  but  we  hardly 
think  that  prosperity  in  an  occupation  in  which 
so  many  risks  are  incurred  is  an  unfailing  test  of 
excellence  in  agriculture.  Shall  we,  then,  choose 
the  man  who,  having  made  more  money  than  his 
neighbour,  at  the  same  time  has  maintained 
his  land  in  the  best  condition  ?  This  would 
hardly  avoid  the  difficulty  already  intimated,  but 
it  takes  in  another  class,  who  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted before  a  decision  is  arrived  at ;  and  the 
owner  as  well  as  the  tenant  of  the  land  being 
thus  satisfied  with  its  management,  that  cannot 
fail  of  being  excellent.  There  are,  how- 
ever, others,  as  well  as  the  tenant  and 
the  owner  of  the  land,  who  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  an  award  of  this  kind.  Certainly 
the  quantity  of  food  produced  upon  a  given  area, 
as  well  as  the  economy  and  simplicity — in  short, 
the  excellence — of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  produced,  ought  to  be  considered  ;  and  the 
man  who  has  economically  produced  more  food 
per  annum  than  another  over  a  series  of  years, 
on  an  equal  area  of  land  of  similar  natural 
character,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  being  the 
better  farmer  of  the  two.  Whether  he  have 
achieved  good  fortune  or  not,  he  has  certainly 
deserved  it. 

We  doubt,  however,  if  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  English  Agricultural  Society  to  inspect 
the  farms  competing  for  their  100-guineas  cup 
would  (this  year,  at  any  rate)  have  found  any 
great  assistance  by  laying  down  beforehand  rules 
of  criticism  for  the  guidance  of  their  decision  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  they  have  met  with  quite 
as  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  best  of 
four  as  their  predecessors  had  experienced  in 
determining  the  best  of  four-and-twenty.  It  is 
generally  easy  enough  to  select  the  best  three  or 
four  out  of  a  large  number  of  farms,  and  this  year 
the  four  who  have  competed  are,  in  fact,  the  few 
of  nearly  equal  merit  which,  probably,  would  have 
been  those  selected  for  final  comparison  out  of  a 
much  larger  number.  We  speak  from  personal 
inspection  of  only  three  of  them,  however — the 
fourth,  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  of 
"Sunk  Island,"  highly  commended,  like  the 
others,  we  have  not  seen.  It  is,  we  understand, 
in  a  stiffer  country  than  that  in  which  the  other 
three  are  situated,  where  the  practice  long  ago 
of  growing  repeated  crops  of  corn — getting  rid  of 
their  straw  by  the  easy  method  of  setting  fire  to 
it  ! — has  resulted  in  not  only  impoverishment  of 
the  naturally  fertile  alluvium,  but  in  an  alteration 
of  the  very  texture  of  the  soil ;  which,  lacking  the 
annual  admixture  of  dung,  even  if  it  were  mere 
straw  and  water,  has  become  not  only  poorer, 
but  stiffer  and  more  unkind.  The  value  of  farm 
manure,  enriched  by  the  liberal  use  ot  cake  and 
meal  in  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  has,  of  course, 
been  long  understood  and  realised  in  the  Hol- 
derness  district ;  but  this  fine  fertile  level,  some 
200  square  miles  in  extent,  is  even  yet  more 
remarkable  for  its  large  corn  produce  than  for 
any  other  feature  of  its  agriculture. 
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We  cannot  pretend,  after  a  few  hours  upon  the 
farms  occupied  by  Messrs.  Peter  Dunn,  of 
Pasture  House  ;  W.  G.  Walgate,  of  West  Hill ; 
and  G.  ENGLAND,  of  Carlton— all  near  neigh- 
bours in  the  Holderness  district— to  any  such 
knowledge  of  them  as  would  enable  us  to  review 
a  decision  carefully  arrived  at  by  the  considerate 
and  practical  men  who  are  this  year  responsible 
for  the  official  award.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  determine  the  relative  profes- 
sional excellence  of  these  three  gentlemen.  They 
have  been  occupants  of  their  respective  farms  for 
periods  differing  so  much  as  40  years  and  only 
four  ;  and  possibly  in  cases  of  equal  excellence  a 
consideration  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  allowed 
some  weight ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  such 
consideration  was  needed  for  their  decision,  which, 
indeed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  criticise.  Our 
readers  will  be  better  pleased  to  learn  such  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  decision  was  necessarily 
based,  as  we  could  gather  in  a  hasty  morning 
visit. 

Mr.  Peter  Dunn  occupies  about  300  acres, 
of  which  86  are  pasture.  The  pasture  land  is 
liberally  managed  and  well  farmed.  Of  210  acres 
of  plough  land  136  are  this  year  in  corn;  the 
Wheats,  Spalding  Red,  Creeping  Wheat,  and 
Rivett's,  look  remarkably  well  —  the  Barley, 
too,  is  a  most  promising  crop  ;  there  is  as 
much  as  25  acres  of  bare  fallow  ;  there 
are  27  acres  of  seeds  ;  there  are  25  acres 
of  Swedes  and  Mangel  Wurzel,  straight  drilled, 
full  of  plant  and  clean,  and  we  nowhere  saw 
fallow  crops  looking  so  well.  The  rotation  is 
pretty  much,  we  think,  what  Mr.  DUNN  may 
choose  it  to  be — seeds,  Wheat,  Oats  or  Barley, 
bare  fallow,  Wheat,  Beans  or  Peas,  Wheat, 
Turnips,  Barley  ;  this  was  the  list  we  took  down. 
There  is  a  large  expenditure  in  artificial  manures 
and  feeding-stuffs.  The  stock  includes  a  few  dairy 
cows  with  their  produce,  and  purchased  cattle 
and  sheep  to  graze  the  pastures  and  the  seeds, 
and  to  feed  the  roots.  Rent  has  risen  from  20/. 
to  30^.  in  the  neighbourhood  during  Mr.  DUNN'S 
40  years'  experience.  One  of  the  chief  features 
in  his  farm  is  its  neatness,  extending  from  the 
farm  to  both  premises  and  home.  A  more 
charming  garden,  tidier  premises,  better  roads, 
and  more  perfect  fences,  we  have  never  seen. 
The  fences  are  a  wonder ;  the  Thorn  every- 
where a  perfect  equilateral  triangle  in  section, 
with  the  truest  sides  and  most  perfect  ridge  lines, 
joining  the  one  rectangularly  with  the  other, 
with  roof-like  exactness,  and  coming  close  to  the 
ground.  The  roads  are  first-rate,'  and  Mr. 
DUNN  has  charge  of  the  parish  roads  also,  many 
of  which  pass  through  his  farm;  they  are  in 
admirable  condition,  the  wide  grass  margin 
bearing  a  heavy  produce,  thanks  very  much  to  his 
management,  and  making  by  the  hay  crop  which 
it  yields  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance ! 

Mr.  W.  G.  Walgate,  who  has  won  the 
prize,  holds  about  460  acres,  of  which  about  120 
are  grass  land.  Most  of  the  land  is  tenacious 
soil,  about  80  acres  only  being  lighter  Turnip 
land.  He  follows  a  five  years'  rotation — Tur- 
nips, spring  corn,  seeds  grazed,  Wheat,  and  Oats 
or  Peas  or  Beans.  He  keeps  a  flock  of  160 
Leicester-Lincolns,  winters  them  and  their  pro- 
duce, buying  as  many  more  as  his  Turnip  crop 
permits  or  requires.  He  breeds  and  feeds  a 
large  number  of  pigs.  He  has  a  small  herd, 
and  rears  their  produce  ;  buying  graziers  in 
addition  for  both  winter  and  summer  feeding. 
We  saw  a  magnificent  lot  of  40  steers,  already 
worth  probably  ,£30  apiece,  in  the  grass  fields  ; 
also  a  large  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  on  the  seeds ; 
capital  crops  of  Wheat  and  Beans,  some  first- 
rate  fields  of  Barley  and  Oats,  and  a  large  area 
in  Turnips,  the  hoers  busy  among  them — the 
field  not  looking,  however,  by  any  means  so  for- 
ward or  so  well  as  those  at  Pasture  House.  Mr. 
Walgate'S  farm  is  worked  by  1 2  horses  ;  the 
labour  costs  from  30c  to  32^.  an  acre, 
men  receiving  iSs  a  week  in  winter  and 
on  till  harvest  time,  when  much  higher 
earnings  of  course  are  made.  A  number  of  the 
younger  men  board  and  lodge  in  the  farmhouse, 
receiving  from  ^10  to  £30  wages  per  annum  in 
addition.  There  are  no  cottages  on  the  farm. 
All  the  manure  made  goes  on  the  Turnip  crop, 
which  receives  some  3  sacks  of  bone  dust  and  4cwt. 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  in  addition.  There  is 
an  immense  consumption  of  cake  and  meal  by 
cattle  and  sheep,  so  that  the  manure  is  of  first- 
rate  quality.  The  steers  at  grass  are  receiving 
6  lb.  of  cake  a  day  apiece  just  now,  and  if 
feeding  off  on  Turnips  they  receive  a  cake  a  day 


and  some  6  lb.  or  7  lb.  of  meal  in  addition  before 
they  leave— worth  then  ,£35  to  ,£40  apiece. 

The  Wheats  sown  are  White  Chaff  and  Creep- 
ing Red  Wheats  ;  8  to  10  pecks  per  acre  are 
sown,  and  drilled  9  inches  wide,  enabling  horse- 
hoeing,  but  also  receiving  hand-hoeing.  The 
seeds — a  stone  of  white,  7  lb.  of  red,  2  lb.  of 
Trefoil,  and  a  little  Rib-grass  sown  per  acre — are 
not  looking  first-rate,  and  some  of  them  were 
being  rather  roughly  and  wastefully  grazed.  The 
buildings  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the  farm, 
but  the  tenant  has  the  credit  of  having  been 
himself  at  by  far  the  greater  portion  ot 
the  cost  of  their  erection.  The  farm  is  evi- 
dently under  profitable  management,  and  we 
nowhere  saw  such  a  capital  stock  of  cattle  in  the 
fields.  Mr.  Walgate  has  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  tenant  of  West  Hill  Farm, 
and  it  does  great  credit  to  his  management. 

Mr.  George  England  occupies  about  410 
acres  at  Carlton,  adjoining  West  Hill ;  about 
300  are  arable.  There  is  a  capital  farmhouse 
and  very  excellent  homestead,  with  admirable 
accommodation  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  The 
farm  is  intersected  by  many  roads,  both  cross 
country  parish  roads  and  farm  roads,  for  the 
condition  of  which  the  tenant  is  responsible  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  these  roads  is  quite  one  of  the 
features  of  the  farm.  The  five-course  rotation  is 
adopted,  seeds  being  sometimes  kept  down  two 
years  and  broken  up  early  for  a  sufficient  fallow 
before  Wheat  sowing,  or  Wheat  being  some- 
times followed  by  Oats  or  Peas,  thus  taking 
two  corn  crops  in  succession.  There  are  1 34  acres 
of  white  corn,  25  acres  of  Beans  and  Peas, 
57  acres  of  seeds,  60  acres,  of  Turnips,  and 
14  acres  of  bare  fallow  on  the  farm  this  year. 
The  Wheats  are  magnificent  ;  the  Rough  Chaff 
White  Wheat  promises  a  splendid  yield,  the 
Creeping  Wheat  looks  well ;  some  S  or  10  acres  of 
it  had  been  ploughed  up  and  re-sown  with  Barley, 
which  looked  well.  A  large  field  of  April  Wheat 
is  promising  satisfactorily.  The  Oat  crop 
(Tartarian)  looked  exceedingly  well ;  Barleys, 
too,  are  good.  The  Turnip  crop,  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  is  this  year  in  a  large  field 
which  is  in  some  places  of  somewhat  rough  and 
patchy  land,  but  they  promise  to  be  a  good  crop. 

The  land  is  worked  by  10  horses.  The  labour 
bill,  including  board  of  men  in  house,  is  about 
,£500  a  year  ;  in  addition  to  this  sum  24  acres  of 
land  have  been  drained  3^  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £&o  in  labour,  and  126  acres  have  been 
steam-cultivated  at  a  cost  of  ^140  in  contract 
price  and  coals.  The  bill  for  cattle  food  and 
artificial  manure  exceeded  /iooolast  year.  Some 
200  fat  sheep  and  40  to  50  fat  beasts  are  sold 
annually,  and  there  is  a  large  stock  of  pigs  and 
a  very  large  stock  of  poultry. 

Specially  good  Wheat  crops  on  the  Carlton 
Farm,  good  buildings,  very  good  roads,  and  good 
young  fences  ;  rare  herd  of  cattle  at  West  Hill, 
with  general  good  crops ;  and  well-managed 
grass  land,  good  Turnips,  and  general  excellence 
of  corn  crops,  with  special  excellence  offences  at 
Pasture  House,  are  the  leading  features  of  these 
three  farms.  They  are  all  held  by  yearly  tenants. 
Two  of  them  are  on  Mr.  Beth  ell's  mag- 
nificent estate,  one  on  that  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

It  is,  we  believe,  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Spence,  the  agent  on  Mr.  Bethell's  pro- 
perty at  Skirlaugh,  that  there  has  been  any  farm 
competition  at  all  this  year.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  two  of  the  tenants  on  this  pro- 
perty yielded  to  his  urgency  on  the  subject.  He 
assures  us  that  the  farms  are  not  in  any  special 
show  order.  The  judges  would  have  seen  them 
in  very  much  the  same  condition  last  year  as 
they  have  seen  them  this.  They  are  all  certainly 
in  very  excellent  hands,  and  the  landowners  in 
both  cases  may  be  proud  of  their  tenantry. 

There  were  not  so  many  entries  in  the 
Implement  Yard  at  Hull  as  there  have 
been  in  past  years — hardly  so  many,  we  believe, 
as  at  Cardiff,  nothing  like  so  many  as  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  trials  have 
excited  quite  the  usual  amount  of  interest. 
Perhaps  the  contest  of  the  great  plough-making 
firms  at  a  ploughing-match  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  full  amount  of  interest  being  taken.  Or 
perhaps  we  are  learning  to  appraise  the  results 
of  competition  of  this  kind  more  accurately — we 
are  coming  to  believe  that  a  comparison  of 
tillage  implements,  even  during  a  whole  week, 
when  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry,  is  not  likely  to 
throw  sufficient  light  on  their  relative  merits  to 
make  it  trustworthy.    Or  it  may  be  we  are  coming 


to  believe  that  amongst  the  ploughs  of  half-a- 
dozen  of  our  plough-makers  who  have  been  sup- 
plying thousands  of  customers  every  year  for 
many  years,  there  is  no  difference  of  merit  per- 
ceptible on  the  farm  even  after  trials  not  of  a 
week  only  but  of  1 2  months  together.  We  are 
thus  in  all  probability  at  length  reflecting  upon 
manufacturers  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is 
altering,  so  that  they  do  not  attach  the  same 
value  as  they  did  to  a  1st  or  2d  prize  for  ploughs. 

We  remember  the  impression  made  at  War- 
wick when  the  award  of  the  judges  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Hornsby's  ploughs  was  published. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  the  judges  of 
ploughs,  by  any  award  that  they  could  now  make 
In  favour  of  a  new  man,  even  if  Messrs.  COOKE 
and  Howard,  HORNSBY  and  Ransome  were  in 
the  field  with  him,  could  startle  us  all  as  we  were 
startled  then  ?  By  the  prizes  won  at  Warwick 
Messrs.  HORNSBY  unquestionably  had  an  im- 
mense trade  advantage  conferred  upon  them. 
The  £$  or  ,£10  award  was  worth  a  hundred,  per- 
haps five  hundred,  times  as  much  to  the  fortunate 
recipients.  No  purchaser,  indeed,  of  their  ploughs 
has,  we  believe,  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  the 
guidance  which  the  Society  through  its  judges 
then  gave  him.  Messrs.  Hornsby's  ploughs  are 
very  good  ;  "  to  the  naked  eye  "  no  ploughs  are 
better  ;  but,  confining  ourselves  to  the  ploughs 
offered  by  them  along  with  half-a-dozen  other 
makers,  we  may  also  say  that  no  ploughs  are 
worse  !  And  if  so,  what  a  burlesque  is  made 
of  the  whole  of  that  momentous  ploughing- 
match  at  Warwick.  In  fact,  we  believe  it 
would  be  now  admitted  that  it  matters  not 
one  farthing  per  acre  per  annum  to  any  man 
whether  he  buys  of  HORNSBY  or  of  one  or  other 
of  many  of  the  great  ploughwrights  who  could 
be  named.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  square  cut,  flat,  or  high 
crested  furrow  slices,  laughs  all  the  old-fashioned 
tillage  rules,  by  which  the  merits  of  these  rival 
ploughs  would  be  determined,  to  scorn  ;  and  his 
"  smashing  up'' by  steam-power, when  thoroughly 
accomplished  and  deep  enough,  is  better  than 
the  most  accurate  ploughing  that  was  ever  deco- 
rated by  an  official  award. 

Shall  we  then  give  up  periodical  attempts 
at  a  scientific  comparison  of  rival  ploughs  ? 
Well  !  perhaps  we  had  better  not  be  quite 
so  radical  as  that.  An  agricultural  meeting 
without  a  ploughing  match  might  be  no  better 
than  "  the  Lord  CHANCELLOR  without  his 
wig!"  When,  however,  the  year  comes  round 
once  more  in  which  tillage  implements  are 
to  be  compared  before  the  judges  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  let 
us,  at  any  rate,  have  steam-cultivating  imple- 
ments upon  the  list.  If  competition  is  to  be 
regulated — its  results  being  measured  by  scien- 
tific experts,  and  indicated  by  officially-awarded 
prizes — if  the  Society  profess  to  guide  the  public, 
after  careful  and  laborious  official  examination, 
to  the  purchase  of  tillage  implements  once  in 
every  week  of  years,  surely  the  most  important 
implements  of  that  class  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 
Ploughs  may  be  compared,  and,  still  better, 
cultivators,  scarifiers,  and  grubbers  may  be 
pitted  against  each  other — harrows,  rollers,  clod- 
crushers,  diggers,  potato  lifters,  and  so  on — but  if 
the  implements  of  steam  cultivation  are  omitted 
altogether,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  thing  is 
very  much  like  trying  to  strain  out  the  gnat, 
thinking  nothing  of  the  camel. 

Of  course  steam  cultivation  has  been  and  is 
thoroughly  well  represented  at  Hull,  although  no 
prizes  are  awarded.  Messrs.  Fowler,  Ho^VARl), 
Fisken,  Amies  &  Barford,  have  been  all  at 
work  on  farms  and  fields  of  their  own,  and  Mr. 
Aveling,  with  his  now  established  traction 
engine,  has  been  helping  everybody.  Hut  the 
Society  ought  to  be  consistent.  If  the  prize 
system  is  to  be  maintained — and  we  are  far  from 
denying  the  advantages  which  in  many  things  it 
possesses— it  should  apply  each  year  to  all 
implements  within  the  scope  of  that  year's  trials, 
and  in  the  tillage  year  steam  tillage,  1?  fortiori, 
ought  to  have  had  the  foremost  place  in  its 
consideration.  We  must  refer  to  our  report  in 
other  pages  for  a  further  and  detailed  account, 
both  of  the  trials  and  of  the  showyard. 


The  downward  course  of  prices  in  the  Wheat 

market  during  the  previous  week  has  been  checked  by 
the  weather,  and  in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  last  the 
prices  realised  were  those  of  the  previous  market  day. 
On  Wednesday,  witli  a  poor  attendance,  very  little 
business  was  transacted,  and  prices  remained  unaltered. 
A  rather  firmer  tone  prevailed  in  the  Metropolitan 
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Cattle  Market  on  Monday  last,  but  business  was  not 
brisk. 

■  The  National  Assembly  of  France  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  to  examine  the  standing 
of  Agricultural  Education,  and  the  means  of  its 
extension  and  improvement.  The  Republic  of  1S4S 
made  a  determined  effort  to  give  agriculture  the  full 
benefit  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  instruction,  and 
set  on  foot  three  distinct  classes  of  establishments,  viz. : 
—  1,  School  farms,  for  practical  elementary  instruction  ; 
2,  regional  or  district  schools,  in  which  theoretical 
instruction  was  combined  with  practice  ;  and,  3,  a 
National  Agronomic  Institute,  or  superior  agricultural 
school.  This  was  installed  in  the  buildings  which  origin- 
ally formed  the  great  stables  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles. 
The  Professors  were  appointed  by  competition,  the 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes,  "regular"  and 
"free,"  and  the  studies  there  had  already  proved  of  great 
value,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Vine 
disease,  which  at  one 
moment  threatened  to 
destroy  the  vineyards 
of  the  South,  when  the 
whole  fabric  was 
thrown  down  by  a 
brusque  decree,  bear- 
ing date  October  17, 
1S52,  the  reason  or 
motive  for  which  was 
never  made  public ; 
the  mania  for  change, 
and  the  truculent  fear 
of  all  but  the  most  de- 
voted partisans,  being 
the  only  apparent 
causes  of  such  an 
act.  The  Comte  de 
BoUiLLE,  the  Marquis 
de  Dampierre,    Le- 

ONCE   DE     LaYERC.N1', 

and  134  known  friends 
of  agriculture,  have 
made  an  application  to 
the  Government  for 
the  reconstitution  of 
the  Superior  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  As- 
sembly have  taken  up 
the  subject.  According 
to  the  new  scheme  the 
Frofessors  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  before,  by 
competition,  and  the 
establishment  will  be 
administered  on  the 
account  of  the  State  ; 
young  men  who  have 
obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  letters  or 
in  science,  or  who  have 
got  diplomas  from  the 
regional  schools,  will 
be  admissible  to  the 
superior  school  by  right, 
but  other  applicants 
will  have  to  undergo  an 
examination.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by 
the  Assembly  contains 
the  names  of  some 
well-known  agricultu- 
rists :  — MM.  Buisson 
(de  l'Aude),  Guichard, 
de  Fontaine,  Teisserenc 
de  Bort,  le  Comte  de 
Bouill6,  le  Vicomte  de 
Champagny,  Paul  Mo- 
rin,  Carnot  pere  ;  le 
Marquisde  Dampierre, 
de  Pompery,  Baucarne- 
Leroux,  Leurent,  Antonin  Lefevre-Pontalis,  Bidard. 

Lord  Roseberry's  Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  Existing  SurrLY  of 
Horses  have  reported  that  the  scarcity  complained  of 
by  many  witnesses  is  not  caused  so  much  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  number  as  by  the  supply  not  having  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  demand.  Of  thoroughbred 
horses  there  is  not  a  scarcity  but  an  increase. 
"  Hunters  of  high  character  have  increased  indeed  in 
price,  like  other  commodities,  and  probably  more  so  in 
proportion,  but  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
price  the  article  can  generally  be  found."  The  old- 
fashioned  roadster  appears  to  have  become  extremely 
rare,  and  "in  some  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
breeding  has  certainly  declined."  On  the  whole,  the 
report  is  reassuring  ;  we  shall  refer  to  it  more  in  detail 
next  week. 

We  repeat  in  our  pages  to-day  the  publication 

of  Mr.  Holland's  portrait  on  his  taking  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
Two  of  the  cattle  illustrations  have  also  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  before,  and  are  repeated  on 


account  of  the  high  honours  the  animals  have  taken. 
Lord  Exeter's  Telemachus  (fig.  199),  2d  at 
Wolverhampton,  is  here  1st  in  his  class.  He  has  filled 
out  since  the  portrait  was  taken.  Being  almost  at 
the  end  of  his  career  is  somewhat  unduly  favoured  by 
the  award,  which  is  given  to  him,  we  presume,  on  the 
plea  that  he  ought  to  be  cither  1st  or  nowhere.  Lord 
Irwin,  also  represented  (lig.  200),  who  is  here  2d  to 
him,  was  2d  at  Cardiff  and  deserved  the  1st  place  here. 
A  portrait  of  Jack.  Frost,  only  commended  in  a  class 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  higher  placed,  is  also 
given  (fig.  201).  The  sheep  represented  include  (fig. 
203)  one  of  the  shearling  rams  shown  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
Turner,  and  (fig.  202)  one  of  the  Southdown  rains 
shown  by  Mr.  Rigden.  An  attempt  to  take  the  like- 
ness of  the  one  which  was  expected  to  win  and  did 
receive  the  prize  was  a  failure.  The  sheep  successfully 
photographed  by  the  artist  before  it  left  Brighton  was 
only  commended  at  Hull. 


EDWARD    HOLLAND,    ESQ.,    OF    DUMBLETON. 
President  or  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1873-4. 

Mr.  Meciii  informs  us  that  his  farm  will  be 


regarding  the  cost  of  lodgings.  Those  who  take  pains 
can  obtain  without  much  difficulty,  in  a  town  of  the 
size  of  Hull,  comfortable  accommodation  in  private 
houses  at  moderate  charges ;  but  there  is  often  little 
time  to  seek  for  it  ;  and  it  is  only  by  facilitating  their 
search  in  the  way  we  suggest  that  the  enormous  over- 
charges made  by  innkeepers  on  these  occasions  can  be 
restrained. 

The   report   of  the   Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  Game  Laws  was  pre- 
sented last  week.     The  report  recommends  : — 

1.  That  the  protection  given  to  rabbits  by  the  Game 
Laws  should  be  withdrawn,  except  in  warrens  or  similar 
enclosed  places. 

2.  That,  saving  rights  under  existing  leases,  the  law  of 
Scotland  be  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  as  regards  the 
right  to  game  when  land  is  let,  so  as  to  give  the  tenant 
that  right  in  the  absence  of  reservation  by  the  landlord. 

3.  The  law  of  England  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Scotland. 

so  as,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, to  give  a  right  of 
action  to  tenants  in  case 
of  the  increase  of  game 
during  their  term  of 
occupancy  where  it  is 
reserved. 

4.  That  in  both  coun- 
tries an  easy  and  sum- 
mary mode  of  obtaining 
redress  by  arbitration  in 
respect  of  game  be  given 
to  tenants. 

7.  That  the  occupier 
of  gamepreserves  should 
be  made  liable  to  the 
occupiers  of  adjacent 
farms  belonging  to  other 
proprietors  for  damages 
done  by  the  ground 
game  harboured  in  the 
preserves. 

5.  That  all  cases  of 
compensation  for  dam- 
age done  by  game,  if 
not  settled  out  of  court, 
should  be  referred  to 
the  County  Court  judges 
in  England,  and  to  the 
sheriffs  in  Scotland, 
against  whose  decision 
there  should  be  no 
appeal. 

6.  That  when  the 
shooting  is  let,  and  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  by  a 
tenant  against  his  land- 
lord for  game  damage, 
the  law  should  be  that 
the  latter  may  compel 
the  shooting  tenant  to 
come  in  and  take  his 
place  as  the  defendant. 

They  recommend  also 
that  the  eggs  of  the 
game  be  made  the  pro- 
perty of  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
ject of  larceny  ;  that 
in  cases  of  night  poach- 
ing, except  where  the 
offenders  are  armed, 
and  more  than  two  in 
number,  a  discretion 
be  permitted  to  the  jus- 
tices to  inflict  a  fine 
instead  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the 
prisoner  be  entitled  to 
trial  by  jury  if  he  pre- 
fers it.  They  recom- 
mend also  that  the 
Poaching  Prevention 
Act  be  so  altered  as 
to  make  it  only  a 
Night  Poaching  Pre- 
vention Act.  And  as 
regards  the  question  of 
game,    they   recommend    that    agricultural    land     be 

1  .!_  _      ____•      _■      1  - i_: 1      :_      TIT-      r*.    a  n  r- 


open   to   inspection   by  those  who  feel   interested  in  assessed  upon  the  principle  contained  in  Mr.  Clare 

Agricultural    Production    from   this   time   until  Read's   Bill  of  186S,  which  is  fully  explained  in  his 

harvest,  which  will  probably  commence  about  the  7th  evidence.       They    further  recommend    that    persons 

to  10th  of  August.     Tiptree  is  a  mile  or  two  from  the  authorised  in  writing  by  the  occupiers  of  land  to  kill 

Kelvedon  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  qares  upon  such  land,  be  exempt  from  license  duty 

There   has   been   the   Usual  harvest  made  by  other  than    the    gun-tax    while    acting    under     such 

Unscrupulous  Hotelkeepers  on  the  occasion  of ,  authority,   without  restriction  as   to   the   number  or 

the   annual  agricultural    show    of  the    English  Agri-  persons  so  authorised,  and  without  any  registration  of 


cultural  Society  during  the  past  week.  Taking,  per- 
haps, a  lesson  from  agricultural  labourers,  an  orga- 
nised union  of  these  gentlemen  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  unfortunate  visitors  and  victims.  "The 
Hotel  Proprietors  of  Hull "  issued  a  notice  that  bed- 
room   accommodation    during    the    week   would    be 


such  authority. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Cheney's  herd  at  Gaddesby,  near 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  io.r.  6d.  a  night  to  their  Leicester,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  principal 
regular  customers,  all  others  paying  the  full  price  !  facts  of  which  we  announced  in  our  last  impression,  has 
What  that  may  have  been  we  did  not  care  to  inquire  ;  '  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  with  which  even  Mr. 
but  it  would  greatly  help  those  whom  the  Society  !  Strafford  has  been  connected  during  his  long  career, 
attracts  if  the  Local  Committee,  whose  labours  on  such  I  As  he  staled  in  his  opening  address  the  alleged  de- 
occasions,  no  doubt,  are  already  heavy,  would  yet  ,  dining  popularity  of  those  strains  of  Shorthorn  blood 
undertake  a  new  commission  for  our  benefit.  Further  which  trace  from  Kirklevington  was  declining  was  most 
information  is  needed  in  some  easily  accessible  office  "  effectually  belied  by  the  large  company  round  the  safe 
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ring  at  Gaddesby.     The  following  is  the  list  of  animals, 
their  purchasers,  and  prices  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 

Age. 

Price 

.     i          Purchaser. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 

£   s. 

a. 

Lady  Waterloo  nth  .. 

ioyrs. 

84    0 

0  ,  Mr.  Snowden. 

Minstrel  4th 

10     ,, 

168    0 

0    Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Duchess  of  Clarence    . . 

9    » 

178  10 

0    Mr.  Holford. 

Her  Cow  Calf .. 

1  wk. 

84    0 

0    Mr.  Holford. 

Cleopatra  10th 

9  yrs.  105     0 

0    Mr.  Caswell. 

Lady  Waterloo  14th   . . 

6    „ 

157  10 

0    Mr.  Botwood. 

Lady  Waterloo  15th    . . 

S     „ 

173  is 

0    Mr.  Fox. 

Lady  Sale  of  Putney  . . 

4     „ 

493  IO 

0 

Lord  Bective. 

Wild  Princess  .. 

3     ,. 

420    0 

0 

Mr.  Leney. 

Lady  Waterloo  21st    .. 

3     >• 

273     0 

0 

Mr.  G.  Moore. 

210    0 

0 

Mr.  Mcintosh. 

}vraterlasi  $d   . . 

A  .. 

320    5 

0 

Sir  T.  Swinburne. 

York's  Minstrel 

«4  „ 

0 

Mr.  Fox. 

I  irUd  D  ucliess  of  Geneva 

4» 

372  15 

0 

Sir  W.  Armstrong. 

Cleopatra's  Ducfiess    . . 

1* ,, 

*93  15 

0 

H.  W.  Salt. 

Waterlass  4th  . . 

M  „ 

341  10 

0 

Mr.  Brogdcn. 

lienevds  Minstrel 

4    „ 

6?o    0 

0 

Mr.  Foster. 

Lady  Oceanic 

A    „ 

378     0 

0 

Lord  Skelmersdale. 

Lady  Waterloo  2$th    . . 

I*    „ 

320    5 

0 

Mr.  Brassey. 

Wild  Princess  2d 

H  .. 

0 

Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Oxford  Butterfly 

1}  ,, 

63     0 

0 

Mr.  Stratton. 

Hth  Ladv  of  Oxford  .. 

6  ino. 

950   S 

0 

Lord  Bective. 

1  Vild  Duch.of  Geneva  id 

6    „ 

372  IS 

0 

Sir  W.  Armstrong. 

FantaiCs  Dacliess 

120  15 

0 

Sir  J.  Swinburne. 

Lady  Rosina     .. 

lh  n 

13^    s 

0 

Mr.  W.  Ashburner. 

12  th  Dacliess  of  Geneva 

*h  „ 

981  15 

0 

Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Wild  Princess  yi 

2       ,, 

215     5 

0 

Sir  J.  Swinburne. 

Lady  Waterloo  26th    . . 

2       ,, 

no    5 

0 

Mr.  W.  Ashburner. 

Lady  Waterloo  27th   . . 

2       ,, 

115  IO 

0 

Sir  W.  Trevclyan. 

Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 

3D  D.  of  Gloucester. 

7  mo 

861    0 

0 

Lord  Bective. 

Duke  of  Goscote    .. 

63    0 

0 

Mr.  V.  Lynn. 

E.  of  Waterloo  3D  . . 

5     1. 

52  IO 

0 

Mr.  Stratton. 

Earl  of  Leicester  . . 

5     ., 

162  15 

0 

Mr.  Leadbetter. 

Earl  of  Leicester  2D 

S3  11 

0 

Mr.  Presland. 

E.  of  Waterloo  4TH  . 

^      M 

45     3 

0 

Mr.  Swingler. 

The  Harper    .. 

3     .. 

76  13 

0 

Mr.  Parker. 

Total  : — 29  Cows  and  Calves  realised  £9025,  or  £311  nj.  each. 
7  Bulls  realised  ^1314  12s.,  or  ,6187  15$.  each. 

Of  all  these,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  catalogue  that 
eight  heifer  calves  and  four  bull  calves  are  by  the  9TH 
Duke  of  Geneva.  The  prices  made  in  the  former 
case  were  ^930  $s.t  ^372  i$s.,  £120  15*.,  /131  5*., 
^981  15J.,  ^215  5j.,  j£uo  5*.,  and  ^115  icw. 
respectively  ;  and  in  the  bull  class,  j£S6r,  £63, 
£$2  ioj.,  /162  l$s.y  and  ^"53  lis.  respectively — an 
unparalleled  set  of  prices,  averaging  ,£374  each  in  the 
former  case,  and  ^238  IQs.  in  the  latter  case. 

The  stock  were  in  blooming  condition,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  displayed  at  a 
good  sale  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  manager, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  stock  during  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  Cheney  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  successful  result  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  Short- 
horn breeding,  which  commenced,  as  Mr.  Strafford 
informed  us,  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Warwick 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Bland, 
who  has  managed  the  herd  for  him,  may  also  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  result  which  is  so  largely  due  to  his 
care  and  skill. 


WHEAT-LEAF  DESTROYING  LARVsE. 

I  have  lately  observed  two  kinds  of  larvae  feeding 
respectively  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  leaves 
of  the  standing  Wheat,  which  I  have  not  noticed 
before.  Possibly  they  are  well  known,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  more  than  a  partial  (or  rather 
possible)  reference  to  one  of  them,  and  their  powers 
of  mischief  seem  to  make  them  worth  noting.  One 
of  these  is  a  small  beetle  grub,  in  many  respects  re- 
sembling the  Crioceris  larva,  described  by  Curtis  at 
p.  307  of  his  Farm  Inserts,  with  the  mention  of  having 
once  found  it  feeding  on  Oat  leaves  in  Dorsetshire. 

This  larva  at  first  glance  looks  like  a  little  slug 
or  a  small  lump  of  dark-coloured  jelly,  the  shiny 
exterior  showing  on  closer  examination  as  formed  of 
cxcrementitious  matter  and  a  kind  of  slime,  glittering 
and  wet-looking,  as  if  the  larva  had  lately  been  dipped 
in  water.  On  removing  this  outer  casing,  the  larva 
appears  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  with 
black-brown  head,  six  articulated  legs,  with  the  lower 
parts  dark,  the  upper  part  with  an  upright,  fork-like 
marking  of  dark  brown,  inclosing  a  shield-like  patch 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  the  body  itself 
transversely  wrinkled  and  lobed  along  the  exterior 
lowest  edge,  Pear-shaped  above,  somewhat  flattened 
below,  and  when  full-grown  much  attenuated  towards 
the  head,  and  rather  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long.  The  anal  aperture  is  placed  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  not  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  rejected  matter,  being  thrown 
forward  instead  of  dropped  gradually,  accumu- 
lates in  a  coat  formed  of  a  kind  of  trans- 
parent gelatinous  slime,  with  vermiform  masses  of 
rejected  matter  distributed  through  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  larva,  this  coat  being  often  roughly  scuffled 
together  or  wholly  cast  off  by  its  tenant.  The  larva 
appears  very  susceptible  of  drought,  the  specimens  I 
had  under  examination  drying,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
shrivelling  up,  and  on  being  placed  under  a  glass  with 
water  and  fresh  food  swelling  again  and  resuming  their 
former  wet  gelatinous  appearance.  Their  progression 
was  rapid,  by  means  of  the  articulated  legs  and  under- 
side of  the  rings,  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  their 
method  of  feeding  as  in  the  Oat  Crioceris  mentioned 
by  Curtis,  (i  sideways," — the  larva;  placing  themselves 
at  an  angle  to  the  longitudinal  veins  of  the  leaf,  and 


then  working  with  their  jaws  indifferently  from  right  or 
left,  their  track  being  marked  by  long  white  lines  like 
threads  or  narrow  ribbons  laid  on  the  dark  green  leaf, 
and  an  occasional  mass  of  cast  casing.  The  larva 
appears  to  bury  itself  in  the  earth  to  undergo  the 
change  to  pupa,  but  at  present  none  of  the  developed 
beetles  have  appeared.  In  this  case,  the  larvae  not 
being  numerous,  the  specimens  being  scattered,  and 
the  injury  to  the  leaves  external  and  partial,  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  them  is  not  serious,  but  the  other 
species  of  larvx  observed,  from  their  gregarious  habits 
and  insatiable  appetites,  seem  of  a  most  destructive 
nature.  These  gregarious  larva?  appear  to  be  of  a 
dipterous  fly,  agreeing  in  the  habit  of  parenchymatous 
feeding,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  special  cutting 
apparatus  connected  with  the  mouth,  with  the  Pegomyia 
Hyoscyami.  The  length  of  the  full-grown  larva;  is 
rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  colour 
yellowish  white,  transparent  and  shiny  (when  magnified 
showing  tranverse  stripes  of  minute  pale  brown  spots), 
the  shape  cylindrical,  slightly  pointed  at  the  head, 
truncate  at  the  tail,  the  caudal  extremity  with 
a  blunt  double  lobe  on  each  side,  and  two 
bluntly  pointed  lobes  above,  these  last  with  an  appa- 
rently membranous  tube  leading  through  their  trans- 
parent tissues  up  to  their  extremities,  from  the  body  of 
the  larva.  The  head  is  armed  with  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, retractile  at  pleasure,  in  general  form  resembling 
a  rake  with  heavy  toothed  head,  more  exactly  a 
thumbless  hand  with  four  bluntly  pointed  fingers,  a 
lumpy  palm,  and  the  arm  set  in  centrally  at  the 
knuckles.  With  this  instrument  the  larvce  clear  away 
the  cellular  portion  of  the  leaf,  advancing  for  the  most 
part  side  by  side  between  the  outer  coats  down  the  leaf 
towards  the  stem,  and  clearing  away  the  cellular  tissue 
so  as  to  leave  the  part  traversed  a  mere  case  of  empty 
pellicle. 

Holding  a  leaf  against  the  light  the  larval  opera- 
tions may  be  plainly  seen  through  the  pellicle,  as  a 
continual  clearing  with  the  rake-like  process,  accom- 
panied by  continual  movement  of  the  head  portion  as 
of  simultaneous  absorption.  The  destruction  is  rapid, 
a  party  of  10  larva;  clearing  about  i\  inches  in  length 
of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  whole  width  of  the  leaf  in 
4S  hours.  The  larva;  have  a  power  of  moving  them- 
selves rapidly  between  the  emptied  coats  of  the  leaf, 
and  appear  to  leave  it  immediately  on  ceasing  eating 
by  returning  to  the  emptied  part  and  making  small 
longitudinal  slits  in  the  dried  pellicle,  through  which 
they  escape,  burying  themselves  immediately  in  the 
earth.  The  leaves  attacked  appear  to  be  chiefly  the 
upper  ones,  and  are  noticeable  from  having  a  soft 
decayed-looking  piece  intervening  between  the  un- 
injured portion  and  the  dried  discoloured  upper  part, 
and  might  at  present  be  easily  cut  away  and  destroyed 
with  the  contained  larva;  with  little  damage  to  the 
standing  Wheat.    (9.,  July  9. 


Jome  Cormjptkiice. 

Open  Furrows  on  Stiff  Non-calcareous  Clays. 
— I  have  been  so  often  "called  to  account"  in  this 
matter  that  I  have,  for  many  years,  devoted  my  obser- 
vation to  the  facts  bearing  upon  it.  Originally  I 
thought,  as  many  others  did,  that  this  local  practice 
was  wrong,  but  by  trial  of  an  acre  "on  the  flat"  in 
some  fields  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that,  on  such  land, 
open  furrows  were  indispensable,  even  where  the  land 
was  well  underdrained.  This  non-calcareous  cracking 
clay  runs  together,  when  wet,  like  birdlime,  and 
although  as  slippery  as  butter  when  you  tread  upon  it, 
is  also  a  loving  or  sticking  soil,  adhering  like  hot 
pitch.  In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  it 
is  slow  to  filter  or  pass  water  during  winter  or 
in  wet  seasons.  The  furrows,  therefore,  on  such 
lands  act  as  auxiliary  drains,  coming  in  aid 
when  rain  falls  more  rapidly  than  the  soil  can  filter 
it  to  the  under  drains.  In  fact,  when  in  the  flat  and 
deeply  ploughed,  it  becomes  impracticable  in  wet 
weather  either  for  man  or  horse,  whereas  in  the 
furrows  they  can  get  a  footing  on  the  solid  undis- 
turbed subsoil.  I  know  of  instances  where,  for  want 
of  these  furrows,  the  Wheat  over  an  extensive  area  has 
remained  unsown.  Just  imagine  having  to  harrow  such 
birdlime  from  6  to  16  times  (as  I  have  known  it  neces- 
sary to  do),  the  horses  having  to  plunge  their  feet  into 
and  withdraw  them  from  a  bed  of  paste  !  In  a  very 
wet  seed-time  on  such  clays  it  becomes  necessary 
occasionally  to  either  plough-in  the  Wheat  or  plough 
no  more  land  than  can  be  immediately  harrowed  and 
drilled  after  the  plough.  For  want  of  a  local  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  these  soils,  strangers  get  into 
sad  difficulties,  and  make  heavy  losses.  Mr.  Davies, 
who  holds  the  Caige  farm  at  Southminster,  has  admir- 
ably adapted  Fowler's  cultivator  to  the  stetch  and 
furrow  system.  A  strong  projecting  point  attached  to 
the  cultivator  tears  up  the  old  furrow.  After  culti- 
vating, ploughs  are  substituted  for  the  cultivating 
points,  and  the  eight-furrow  stetch  is  at  once  formed, 
the  implement  turning  cleverly  round  at  the  end 
and  taking  eight  furrows  back,  thus  leaving  an  open 
furrow  between  each  stetch,  each  stetch  being  7  feet 
4  inches  wide  between  the  open  furrows,  lie  is 
thus  enabled  to  work  his  land  properly,  despite  the 
season,  for  as  the  drills  and  harrows  arc  made  to  fit  the 
stetches  the  horses  always  walk  on  the  solid  land  in  the 


furrows.  One  great  advantage  of  under-draining  such 
soils  is  the  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  great  open 
cross  water  furrows,  which  they  are  still  obliged  to 
have  where  the  land  is  not  under-drained.  I  have  tried 
long,  but  in  many  cases  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  my 
heavy  land  friends  and  neighbours  to  under-drain  their 
stiff  clays.  It  would  add  materially  to  the  contents  of 
their  purses,  especially  in  a  wet  season,  f.  J.  Mechi* 
Ttptn-e,  July. 

Bad  Butter. — As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  solve  a  mystery  which  seems  to  bailie 
alike  my  friends  and  others  directly  interested  in  the 
matter  ?  The  case  is  this  :  for  some  months  past  the 
butter  made  from  a  dairy  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  cows 
has  always  turned  rank  and  disagreable  a  day  or  two 
after  it  was  made,  and  if  kept  longer  got  so  very 
offensive  as  not  to  be  fit  for  any  purpose  whatever  that 
butter  is  used  for.  The  pasture  is  an  upland  one  of 
old  meadow  grass,  which  this  season  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  white  Clover  than  usual,  and  although  a 
part  of  it  is  encumbered  with  trees,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  noxious  weeds  of  any  account  to 
occasion  the  evil,  and  there  has  always  been  plenty  of 
feed  ;  and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  we 
attributed  to  specific  causes,  good  butter  has  been  made 
from  the  same  land  for  many  years.  The  milk  seems 
good,  and  keeps  sweet  as  long  as  milk  usually  does, 
and  in  going  off  has  no  particular  taste  beyond  what 
milk  always  has  at  that  time;  but  the  butter  is  rank 
and  offensive.  Want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
dairy  manager  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  cause,  for  she 
has  done  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  would  be  as 
glad  as  myself  to  find  out  the  cause.  We  have 
occasionally  removed  the  cows  to  another  pasture  with- 
out any  apparent  result,  the  character  of  the  land  being 
about  the  same — the  whole  being  dry  ground,  resting  on 
decomposed  limestone — not  the  best  of  meadow-land, 
it  is  true,  but  good  for  the  district ;  and  in  a  moist 
season  like  the  present  there  has  been  abundance  of 
herbage.  One  matter,  however,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. Of  late  years  we  have  been  overrun  with 
rabbits,  and  the  principal  cow-pasture,  which  used  to 
be  covered  over  with  Buttercups,  has  been  entirely 
denuded  of  them,  scarce  one  being  left,  the  rabbits 
destroying  the  bulb  late  in  the  summer.  Can  the 
absence  of  this  acrid  herb  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  butter  being  bad  ?  In  a  usual  way  cows  avoid  them, 
and  as  white  Clover  has  been  more  prevalent  since 
they  disappeared,  I  can  hardly  think  this  is  the  cause ; 
possibly  some  other  herbage  may  be  deficient,  or  some 
other  cause  be  at  work  to  occasion  the  mystery.  The 
cows,  I  may  observe,  are  of  mixed  breeds,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  some  of  them  are  old  in  milk 
while  others  have  only  recently  calved,  the  object  being 
to  have  a  regular  supply  all  the  year  round.  Two  of 
the  cows  are  fresh  since  last  year,  but  I  hardly  can 
blame  them  as  the  cause  ;  in  fact,  I  am  puzzled  lo  find 
it  out,  and  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  X. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Minesing,  Ontario.  —  Canadian  Fanning. — 
After  my  report  last  week  we  had  some  delightful 
thunder  showers,  and  the  crops  have  made  consider- 
able progress  ;  but  it  is  feared  the  grass  was  too  far 
gone  to  derive  much  advantage.  Wool  is  now  being 
picked  and  taken  to  the  mills,  and  to  private  spinners 
and  weavers,  for  cloth  and  blankets,  and  to  be  woven 
with  cotton  warps  for  flannels  and  carpets. 

Noticing  in  your  impression  some  discussion  as  to 
the  comparative  advantages  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  farming,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions as  the  result  of  nearly  eight  years'  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  having  taken  it  for  granted  at  the 
onset  that  it  is  (other  things  being  equal)  more  desirable 
to  reside  in  a  country  with  a  population  of  38,000,000 
than  one  with  only  4,000,000.  I  think  it  easy  to  prove 
that  the  advantages  lie  with  Canada.  First,  with 
respect  to  profit  :  certainly  the  past  year  has  been 
much  more  favourable  to  us  than  to  them,  judging 
from  their  own  statements  of  "  bad  times,"  and  from 
our  prosperity  as  displayed  in  the  erection  of  farm- 
buildings,  dwellings,  and  churches.  This  might  be 
expected  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  direct  and  in- 
direct. The  direct  taxes  I  was  comparing  with  a 
States'  farmer  last  year,  and  he  was  paying  five  times 
as  much  as  I  was,  according  to  the  respective  value  of 
our  farms  ;  and  the  free  grant  lands,  on  their  home- 
stead principle,  are  so  far  from  market  that  their  pro- 
duce is  nearly  worthless.  For  instance,  in  Kansas  last 
year  Oats  were  only  worth  at  a  railway  station  9  cents 
per  bush.,  here  I  made  47  cents;  and  they  pay  the 
miller  one-fifth  for  grinding  their  Wheat,  here  only 
one-tenth— and  the  railway  charges  are  so  high  il  I 
three  bushels  to  get  one  to  the  English  market,  lam 
informed,  all  expenses  and  profits  and  commissions  in- 
cluded; here  for  a  moderate  sum  the  Grand  Turk 
will  deliver  our  Wheat  and  flour  to  Liverpool. 

Second)  with  regard  to  climate,  in  these  prairies  the 
wind  nearly  always  blows  very  strongly,  and  in  winter 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  go  out-of-doors.  I  asl 
winter  many  persons  perished  in  t  storm  ;  and,  the 
southern  districts  having  been  mentioned,  the  Winter  is 
very  pleasant,  but  neither  Canadians  nor   Europeans 
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can  bear  the  summer.  The  only  district  I  am  aware 
of  any  Canadians  remaining  at  is  the  hilly  part  of 
Georgia,  where  a  friend  of  mine  is  still  residing. 

Third.  The  roads  in  the  States  are  under  no  regular 
law  ;  here  we  are  all  called  out  in  June,  and  each  male 
works  two  days,  and  repairs  according  to  his  assess- 
ment ;  and  we  make  our  roads  passably  good,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  States,  each  piece  of  road  according  to 
the  fancy  or  neglect  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Fourth.  The  health— and  this  in  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Western  States  generally,  is  bad. 
Friends  of  mine  have  been  through  those  States  and 
found  nearly  all  the  farmers  down  with  fever  and  ague  ; 
and  I  have  known  many  who  have  gone  to  those 
States  return  in  a  year  or  two  with  broken-down  con- 
stitutions. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  proof 
of  this  other  than  to  compare  our  Canadian  lakes  and 
their  bright  transparent  water  with  the  pea-soup 
colour  of  Lake  Erie  and  other  American  waters,  and 
also  the  general  fact  of  the  water  in  the  Western 
States  being  bad.  A  friend  of  mine,  travelling 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  the  States  to  buy 
a  farm,  took  the  precaution  to  visit  their  burial 
grounds,  and  was  perfectly  alarmed  with  the  death- 
rate  of  all  those  districts,  and  he  came  here  and 
purchased  to  his  mind  ;  the  death  rate  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  the  last  eight  years  has  scarcely 
amounted  to  4  per  1000.  The  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned Kansas  is  that,  some  years  ago,  several  persons 
emigrated  from  Earrie,  but  nearly  all  that  were  able 
have  returned,  and  you  now  have  their  statements.  They 
say  the  soil  is  good,  however  ;  groceries  much  higher 
than  here— tea  double  the  price.  We  have  several 
residents  in  this  and  adjoining  townships  from  the 
Eastern  States,  who  emigrated  to  this  part,  as  land  can 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  here,  and  English  farmers 
would  also  find  it  to  their  interest  to  come  here  in  pre- 
ference ;  and,  moreover,  on  other  grounds  as  well  as 
those  already  mentioned — for  instance,  the  Sabbath  is 
observed  here  by  law,  but  in  the  States  many  work  as 
on  other  days';  here  every  one  is  loyal  to  our  Queen, 
there  monarchy  is  ridiculed,  and  in  many  of  the 
States  it  is  not  safe  to  differ  on  this  subject  from  those 
earnest  advocates  of  liberty— in  Nevada,  for  instance, 
where  I  heard  that  in  one  town  there  was  for  many 
months  last  year  a  murder  weekly,  and  not  one 
murderer  brought  to  justice.   John  Morreu,  June  23. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  HULL. 
yuly  14. — A  bright  morning  has  for  the  present 
dispelled  the  fears  which  yesterday's  downpour  had 
excited  ;  and  although,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ground 
is  damp,  and  even  wet  in  places,  we  escape,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dust  of  Saturday,  which  was  ex- 
cessively annoying. 

HORSES. 
Contrary  to  almost  universal  opinion,  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  horse  classes  is  smaller  than  of  those 
shown  at  Cardiff  last  year,  and  the  remark  applies 
to  other  stock  as  well.  Noted  as  Yorkshire  has 
always  been  for  the  number  of  horses  bred,  as  well  as  for 
their  high  quality,  it  was  at  least  expected  that  it  would 
equalise  if  not  surpass  any  previous  show.  We  have 
ourselves  attended  two  Royal  shows  in  the  county  pre- 
vious to  the  present  one,  viz.,  at  York  and  at  Leeds, 
and  we  can  remember  that  on  each  of  these  occasions, 
good  as  the  shows  were,  there  was  yet  some  feeling  of 
disappointment  expressed  as  to  numbers — either  the 
show  was  held  a  little  too  east  or  a  little  too  west,  a 
little  too  north  or  a  little  too  south,  and  so  the 
breeders  in  different  localities  did  not  care  to  show. 
However,  we  remember  at  the  York  show  there 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  Clevelands  and  of 
carriage  horses,  but  now  these  animals  are 
only  distinguished  or  rendered  remarkable  by  their 
absence.  Is  it  that  these  horses  are  no  longer 
wanted  or  no  longer  bred,  or  that  no  prizes  were  offered 
by  the  Society  or  given  from  the  local  funds  ?  On 
comparing  the  schedule  of  the  different  exhibitions, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  "  Clevelands  "  were  on  the 
wane ;  perhaps  mules  are  to  take  their  place,  and  really 
from  the  shouts  of  laughter  with  which  these  noble 
animals  and  their  aristocratic  progenitors  were  greeted 
on  their  entrance,  it  would  seem  as  if  mules  and  don- 
keys were  in  the  ascendant. 

However,  although  the  number  of  entries,  donkeys 
included,  fell  short  of  Cardiff  by  some  40  animals,  still 
the  number  was  considerable;  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  show,  the  public,  having  paid  their  admission  to 
the  stands,  sought  to  be  amused  and  instructed  by 
seeing  the  animals  in  motion  and  criticising  their  action  : 
nothing  could  be  more  tedious  or  more  tame  than  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  animals,  and  the  still  longer 
interval  between  each  act.  To  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, the  stewards  seemed  to  have  lost  their  dash,  or 
to  have  resolved  on  doing  their  work  by  the  day  and 
not  by  the  piece,  so  that  people  who  had  paid  to  see 
all  the  animals  in  motion  were  disappointed.  How- 
ever, we  must  leave  this  grumbling,  but  haply  not 
useless  digression,  and  hark  back  to  our  subject, 
which  is  to  give,  without  going  much  into  particulars, 
a  general  description  of  the  different  classes  as  they 
appeared  in  the  catalogue.  First  then  on  the  list,  and 
first  by  far  in  importance,  appears  the  class  for  agricul- 


tural stallions,  which  contained  13  horses.  There  were 
certainly  some  very  fine  animals  in  this  class. 
The  1st  of  the  three  prizes  was  given  to  a  powerful, 
active,  and  shapely  horse  called  "  Le  Bon,"  winner  of 
the  2d  prize  at  Cardiff  last  year,  and  still  further  im- 
proved as  a  4-year-old,  whilst  the  2d  went  to  the 
powerful  and  compact  chestnut,  which  as  a  3-year-old, 
in  spite  of  his  white  legs,  was  good  enough  to  win  at 
the  Oxford  show.  lie  was  then  owned  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning, and  now  by  Mr.  Statter.  The  3d  prize  was  given 
to  "  Honest  Tom,  Jun.,"  a  very  nice  horse,  but  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  sire  when  of  the  same  age.  There 
must  be  something  very  good  in  the  Thumper  blood, 
which  we  remember  of  old;  "  Le  Bon"  boasts  the 
same  alliance.  "Honest  Tom,  Sen.,"  has,  we  pre- 
sume, retired  into  private  life.  We  really  think  the 
old  rule  should  be  re-established  that  no  horse  should 
take  a  1st  prize  in  the  same  class  a  second  time. 
There  were  two  good  black  horses  in  this  class,  and 
one  if  not  two  very  good  browns  (Nos.  5  and  3),  as 
well  as  a  useful  grey. 

The  class  for  2-year-old  agricultural  stallions  was 
also  good,  and  contained  IS  entries,  several  of  them 
the  produce  of  "  Honest  Tom,"  and  one  of  them  being 
the  2d  prize  winner. 

The  prizes  given  to  the  Clydesdale  classes  and  the 
Suffolks  is  similar  in  amount  to  the  classes  we  have 
mentioned,  which  we  consider  is  hardly  fair,  seeing  the 
two  latter  consist  each  of  one  breed  only,  whilst  the 
first  and  second  class  may  include  several.  We  think 
the  first  class  should  receive  prizes  of  ^40,  ^20,  ^15, 
and  ^5,  and  the  2-year-old  classes  of  Clydesdales  and 
Suffolks  should  be  discontinued,  but  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  the  2-year-old  agricultural  class. 

There  were  nine  entries  in  the  Clydesdale,  all-aged 
class,  the  best  we  have  seen  for  many  years— since  the 
Battersea  show,  in  fact.  This  breed,  or  rather  the 
specimens  we  see  in  England,  is  improving.  Retaining 
all  their  fine  action  as  of  old,  they  are  becoming 
more  compact.  The  three  prize  animals,  as  well  as 
old  "Young  Lofty,"  are  very  favourable  specimens. 
We  shall  in  a  few  years  be  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
breed  in  order  to  raise  weight  carrying  hunters  and 
troop  horses  when  all  the  bone  and  sinew  essential  for 
the  purpose  has  been  cropped  out  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  blood  horse  and  the  almost  blood  mare.  As  an 
example  of  this  the  class  of  brood  mares  for  breeding 
hunters,  were  in  many  instances  thorough-bred  mares 
covered  by  thorough-bred  horses.  The  Suffolks  were 
very  good  but  very  few  in  number,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  those  shown  exhibit  great  improvement, 
particularly  where  it  was  most  needed,  viz. ,  the  fore-legs. 
Colonel  Wilson's  1st  prize  was  a  magnificent  horse. 
He  is,  we  should  think,  no  longer  ,(  Heir  Apparent '-' 
but  in  actual  possession  of  his  inheritance,  as  the  best 
horse  in  Suffolk.  We  understand  there  is  rather  a 
scarcity  of  good  stallions  in  Suffolk.  Many  of  the  best 
are  sold  away.  We  used  to  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  animals  than  of  late,  but  the  Suffolk 
gentlemen  did  not  like  to  be  told  the  truth.  Mr. 
Wol ton's  2d  prize,  3-year-old,  "  Royal  Duke  2d,"  is  a 
very  promising  animal,  but  whether  the  3d  prize, 
"Volunteer,"  should  have  won  the  prize  at  the 
Alexandra  show  when  the  Clydesdale  horse  was  a 
competitor  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

There  was  onlyone  2-year  Suffolk,  a  promising  animal 
of  Mr.  Wol  ton's.  The  reason  why  so  few  Suffolks 
are  shown,  it  is  said,  is  the  great  illiberality  of  the  rail- 
ways, who  charge  exorbitantly  and  give  no  facility  or 
accommodation  for  carrying  horses  to  the  show.  The 
managers  surely  must  be  blind  to  their  own  interest  if 
this  is  the  case,  and  yet  the  wise  men  are  said  to  come 
from  the  East. 

The  class  for  thorough-bred  stallions  for  getting 
hunters  contained  twelve  entries,  the  same  number  as 
at  Cardiff,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  horse  "  Suffolk," 
that  last  year  in  a  class  scarcely  so  good  was  simply 
commended,  here  in  quite  as  good  or  better  company 
wins,  and  very  properly,  the  2d  prize.  He  is  a  very 
nice  horse,  althoughnot  so  much  bone  as  "  Daleman," 
the  winner  of  the  1st  prize.  This  horse  has  singularly 
shaped  shoulders,  and  prominent  at  the  lower  part 
amounting  to  a  fault.  Major  Barlow  wins  the  3d  prize 
with  his  rather  small  but  good  and  hunting  shaped 
"  Chaucer,"  by  "  Cambusta."  The  little  French  bred 
horse,  "  Massanissa,"  is  reserved  and  commended. 

The  class  for  stallions  for  gelding  hackneys  con- 
tained some  nice  and  very  useful  horses.  With  less 
exaggerated  action  than  the  Norfolk  trotters  the 
Yorkshire  horses  are  better  adapted  for  the  saddle 
as  the  former  are  for  harness — an  example  shown  in 
the  one  exhibition  from  Norfolk,  the  prize-winning 
"Ambition"  which  is  here  passed  over,  notwith- 
standing his  tremendous  pounding  action,  which 
appears  to  have  told  already  on  his  bent  fore- 
legs. We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
judges'  first  selection  was  the  best.  They  must  have 
indulged  their  imagination  a  little,  and  fancied  what 
the  3-year-old  horse  would  become  in  a  few  years' 
time  rather  than  what  he  is  now.  We  rather  think 
we  should  have  advanced  the  3d  prize  horse,  "All 
Fours,"  to  higher  honours,  and  we  think  the  reserved 
horse,  No.  82,  should  have  had  a  prize.  There  were 
also  some  useful  bay  horses,  with  capital  action  and 
equal  to  weight,  likely  to  get  some  very  useful  stock. 
The  pony  classes  were  but  slightly  represented. 
With  the  exception  of  one  remarkably  clever  stallion 
belonging  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  one  of  the  best 


performers  in  the  show,  the  remainder  might  be  well 
over,  as  being  of  moderate  merit  only,  and  in  striking 
contrast  both  in  numbers  and  quality  with  the  great 
pony  show  in  Wales. 

The  female  classes  were  but  moderately  represented 
with  the  exception  of  Class  10  for  agricultural  mares, 
in  or  with  foal,  in  which  there  were  15  prizes  to  win 
the  same  three  prizes  which  were  given  to  the  eight 
Clydesdales  and  offered  to  the  two  Suffolk  mares,  only 
one  of  which  put  in  an  appearance,  namely,  Mr. 
Wolton's  fine  mare  "Diamond."  The  Clydesdale 
mares  were  better  than  in  preceding  years,  Mr.  Wat- 
son's, Mr.  Fleming's,  and  Mr.  Statter's  taking  the  three 
prizes  respectively,  and  two  others  being  commended. 
In  the  agricultural  mare  class  (10)  Mr.  Crowe's 
Norfolk  young  mare  took  1st,  and  Mr.  Street's  roan 
the  2d,  both  having  formed  an  alliance  with  "  Honest 
Tom,"  and  Mr.  Lister's  "  Royal  Duchess"  well 
deserved  the  3d  prize.  The  mare  class  for  breeding 
hunters  had  numerous  entries,  many  of  which  were 
thorough-bred,  and  served  by  thorough-bred  horses. 

Mr.  Hornby's  celebrated  prize-winning  "  Lady 
Derwent  "  was  the  1st,  with  a  foal  by  "  Lozenge,"  and 
Mr.  Robinson's  weight-carrying  mare  "  Go-a-head " 
well  deserved  the  2d  place,  whilst  the  3d  was  won  by 
Mr.  Clarke's  chestnut  "Lady  Byron."  There  were 
14  entries,  and  but  few  weight-carriers  in  this  class. 

The  hunting  classes  were  probably  considered  the 
pride  of  the  show,  there  being  no  less  than  72  entries 
in  the  four  classes  got  up  by  special  prizes  from  local 
societies.  The  class  for  4-year-olds  equal  to  14  stones, 
with  its  24  entries,  was  probably  the  best,  Mr.  Good- 
left's  "  Marshal  McMahon,"  a  chestnut,  being  con- 
sidered the  best,  although  we  rather  favoured  the  2d 
prize  horse,  Mr.  Musgrave's.  Both  were  good  animals, 
the  former  more  tractable  or  better  tutored,  the  latter, 
we  thought,  a  faster  and  finer  goer.  Fourteen  stones 
was  quite  enough  for  either.  Mr.  Brinton's  "Joe 
Bennett  "  was  the  winner  of  the  all-aged  hunter  prize. 

There  were  some  capital  animals  exhibited  in  the 
hackney  class  not  exceeding  15^  hands.  Most  of  them 
were  good  hunters,  tempted  here  by  the  higher  prizes 
offered,  and  perhaps  by  the  greater  freedom  from 
restriction. 

With  regard  to  the  mules  and  donkeys  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  comment  further— they  were  quite 
capable  of  making  themselves  heard  ! 

The  following  are  the  judges  and  their  awards  : — 

Jcdhes. — Mr.  N.  G.  Barthiopp,  of  Hacheston,  Wickham 
Market;  Mr,  R.  Swale,  of  Sandon,  Wolverhampton  ;  Mr.  Alc\. 
Turnbull,  of  Cresswell,  Morpeth.— Hunters,  &c.  :  Mr.  H.  T>. 
Boulton,  of  Putnoe,  Bedford  ;  Colonel  Lutterell,  of  Badgworth 
Court,  Ax-bridge,  Somerset  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Usher,  of  Stodrig,  Kelso. 
N.  B.—  Jackasses  and  Mules  :  Mr.  Samuel  Lang,  of  Bristol  ;  and 
Professor  J.  A.  McBride,  of  Cirencester. 

Horses. 

Agricultural  Stallion,  foaled  before  January  1,  1S71  (not  quali- 
fied to  compete  as  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk). — 1st,  ,£25,  C.  Sharp- 
ley,  Kelstone  Hall,  Louth,  Lincolnshire;  2d,  ,£15,  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hal),  Whitfield,  Manchester;  3d,  £5,  T.  Greenwood, 
Culverley  Bridge,  Rodley,  Leeds.  Highly  Commended :  R. 
Marshall,  Keyingham,  Hull. 

Agricultural  Stallion,  foaled  in  1S71  (not  qualified  to  compete 
as  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk).  — 1st,  £20,  H.  Newman,  Friars"  Court, 
Faringdon,  Berks  ;  2d,  ;£io,  J.  Linton,  Westwick  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  3d,  £s,  M.  Tomlinson,  Cowthorpe,  Wetherby,  York- 
shire. Highly  Commended  :  T.  B.  Colton,  Eagle  Halt,  Newark, 
Notts.  Commended:  J.  Linton,  Westwick  Hall ;  R.  Marriuti, 
Langar  Hall,  Elton,  Notts. 

Clydesdale  Stallion,  foaled  before  January  1,  1871. — 1st,  ,£25, 
R.  Orange,  Bedlington,  Northumberland  ;  2d,  .£15,  E,  &  A. 
Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashurst,  Sussex  ;  3d,  £$,  M.  Reed,  Beamisli 
Burn,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham.  Commended :  T.  Tagg, 
Newhall,  Staffordshire  ;  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall. 

Clydesdale    Stallion,    foaled    in    1871.  —  1st,    ,£20,     Earl    of 
Strathmore,    Glamis  Castle,    Forfar,    N.B.  ;  2d,    £10,    Duke  ol 
Richmond,    K.G.,    Goodwood  ;  3d,  ,£5,  C.  Y.    Wright,  Drum. 
leaning,  Wigton,  Cumberland.     Commended  ;   D.    Riddell,  Kil 
howie,  Duntocher,  N.B. 

Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  before  January  1,  1871.  —  1st,  £25, 
Lieut  -Col.  F.  M.  Wilson,  Stowlangtoft  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's;  2d,  ,£15,  S.  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham 
Market.  Suffolk  ;  3d,  £5,  W.  Byford,  The  Court,  Glemsford, 
Suffolk.  Highly  Commended  :  B.  H.  Brooksbank,  Tickhill, 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  in  1871.— ist,  ,£20,  S.  Wolton,  Butley 
Abbey. 

Thoroughbred  Stallion,  suitable  for  getting  Hunters.— ist, 
£50,  H.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Blankney  Hall,  Lincoln,  "Dalesman;  " 
2d,  £-25,  W.  T.  Sharpe,  Baumber  Park,  Horncastle,  Lincoln- 
shire, "  Suffolk  ; "  3d,  .£10,  Major  F.  Barlow,  Haskcton. 
Commended  :  Major  F.  Barlow. 

Stallion  above  14  hands,  but  not  exceeding  15  hands  2  inches, 
suitable  for  getting  Hackneys. — ist,  ,£20,  R.  Cowton,  Great 
Kelk,  Lowthorpe,  Hull,  "  Lord  Stanley  ;  "  2d,  ,£10,  J.  C.  Leake, 
Low  Drewton,  Brough,  Yorkshire,  "  Young  Lord  Derby  ;  "  3d, 
,£5,  H.  R.  W.  Hart,  Dunnington  Lodge,  Dunnington,  York- 
shire, "All  Fours."  Commended;  P.  Triffit,  Millington, 
"  Fireaway." 

Pony  Stallion,  not  exceeding  14  hands,  — ist,  /15,  C.  W.  Wil- 
son, High  Park,  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  "Sir  George;"  2d, 
£10,  E.  H.  Marfleet,  Bassingham,  Notts,  "Mischief."  Reserve 
Number:  J.  Moffatt,  Kirklinton  Park,  Carlisle,  "Robbie 
Burns." 

Agricultural  mare,  in-foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  not  qualified  to 
compete  as  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk.  —  ist,  ,£20,  E.  Crowe,  Denver, 
Downham  Market,  Norfolk  ;  2d,  £io,  F.  Street,  Harrowden 
House,  Bedford  ;  3d,  ^,5,  C.  Lister,  Colcby  Lodge,  Lincoln. 
Highly  Commended:  J.  Appleyard,  Wistow,  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Commended  :  G.  F.  Howard,  Temple  Bruer,  Lincoln. 

Clydesdale  mare,  in-foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot. — ist,  .£20,  R, 
Watson,  Maltby  House,  Stockton-on-Tees ;  2d,  £xo,  J.  N. 
Fleming,  Knockdon,  Ayrshire;  3d,  ,£5,  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall. 
Highly  Commended:  Earl  of  Strathmore.  Commended:  H. 
Newby-Fraser,  Hay  Close,  Penrith. 

Suffolk  mare,  in-foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot.  —  ist,  .£20,  H.  Wolton, 
Newbourne  Hall,  Woodbridgc. 

Mare,  in-foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable  for  breeding  hunters, 
—ist,  j£25,  E.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  Yorkshire;  2d,  ,£15,  J.  T. 
Robinson,  Leckby  Palace,  Thirsk  ;  3d,  ,£5,  J.  Clarke,  Highfield 
House,  Beeston,  Leeds.  Commended  :  J.  F.  Leighton,  Osgodby, 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire. 

Mare,  above  14  hands,  but  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  inch,  in 
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foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable  for  breeding  hackneys.— ist, 
£70,  R.  Williamson,  Sunny  Bank,  Ripon,  Yorkshire  ;  2d,  £\o, 
W.  Major,  sen.,  Westwang,  Driffield;  3d,  £5,  F.  Cook,  Thixen- 
dale,  York.  Commended:  T.  E.  Morrell,  Hellaby  Hall, 
Kotherham. 

Pony  mare,  not  exceeding  14  hands. — 1st,  j£io,  J.  \V.  Johnson, 
Riphngham  Grange,  Brough,  Yorkshire  ;  2d,  ^5,  W.  L.  Watson, 
73,  Mysongate,  Hull.  Commended  :  J.  H.  Barton,  Stapleton 
i'ark,  Pontefract. 

Agricultural  Filly,  2  years  old,  not  qualified  to  compete  as 
Clydesdale  or  Suffolk.  —  1st,  ,£15,  J.  Appleyard,  Wistow,  Selby, 
Yorkshire  ;  2d,  £10,  E.  and  A.  Stanford,  Eatons,  Ashurst, 
Stcyning.  Reserve  Number :  E.  Phillimore,  Prestbury  Park 
Farm,  Cheltenham. 

Clydesdale  Filly,  2  years  old.— ist,  ,£15,  J.  Cunningham,  Tar- 
breoch,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright  ;  2d,  £\o,  J.  N.  Fleming, 
Knockdon,  Maybole  ;  3d,  ,£5,  J.  Graham,  Parcelstown,  Long- 
town,  Cumberland. 

Suffolk  Filly,  2  years  old. — 1st,  ,£15,  and  2d,  £\o,  W.  Wilson, 
Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich. 

Pair  of  Agricultural  Draught  Horses,  worked  regularly  at 
plough  and  harrow  during  the  year  1873. — ist,  £20,  C.  W. 
Bnerley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton,  Lancashire.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  C.  W.  Brierley.     Commended  :  the  class  generally. 

Pair  of  Agricultural  Geldings,  2  years  old.  — No  Entry. 

Hunter  (Mare  or  Gelding),  5  years  old  and  upwards,  having 
not  less  than  three  crosses  of  blood.  English  breed.  —  ist,  £15, 
R.  Brunton,  Marton,  Middlesbro',  Yorkshire;  2d,  ,£10,  B.  Horn- 
by, Flotman-by-Ganton,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended  :  W. 
Armstrong,  Watts'  Field.     Commended  :    A.  Wilson,  Kirk  Ella. 

Hunter  (Mare  or  Gelding),  4  years  old,  equal  to  carrying  14 
stones  over  any  hunting  country,  and  not  to  have  less  than  three 
crosses  of  blood. — ist,  ,£35,  J.  Goodleff,  George  Hotel,  Hun- 
tingdon ;  ad,  ^15,  J.  M.  Tattersall-Musgrave,  Beverley.    Highly 


beautiful  head,  grand  forequarters,  great  thighs,  and 
famous  ribs  and  loins,  perhaps  looking  a  little  too  tame 
for  a  perfect  ideal.  Telemachus  (fig.  199)  is  looking 
as  blooming  and  as  well  as  ever,  distinguished  espe- 
cially by  his  enormous  width  of  bosom.  Lady  Pigot 
shows  a  remarkably  smooth,  even,  well-made,  rather 
small  bull,  hardly  masculine  enough  in  appearance. 
Lord  Zetland's  executors  show  a  great  white  bull,  long 
and  high,  rather  falling  off  in  his  hindquarters.  Mr. 
G.  Game's  3D  Earl  of  Warwickshire  is  a  massive 
and  symmetrical  roan.  Mr.  Clinton  shows  a  healthy- 
looking,  vigorous,  and  well-made  "Butterfly "  bull. 
Mr.  Wiley's  great  roan  possesses  great  width  of  bosom. 
Mr.  Statter's  dark  roan,  deep  in  front  and  be-  I 
hind,  and  Major  Stapylton's  Colonist,  large  and 
long  and  deep,  are  in  the  ring .  along  with  the 
select  few.  Colonist  is  a  little  dropped  at  the  rump,  j 
and  has  somewhat  light  hindquarters.  He  remained, 
however,  among  the  last  in  the  ring,  though  better 
animals — notably  Mr.  "Wiley's  Earl  of  Derhv  2D — 
had  been  dismissed  before  him.  Mr.  Musgrove's 
dark  roan  and  white  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  even  j 
at  both  ends  and  very  heavily  covered  all  along  j 
his  back.  Lord  Exeter's,  Mr.  Linton's,  Mr.  Mus- 
grove's and  Mr.  Game's  bulls  remained  till  the  end,  1 
and  they  were  placed  in  this  order  at  last.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  decision  was  not  generally  accepted  | 


takes  nothing  however  in  his  class.  Mr.  Linton 
takes  the  1st  prize  with  a  roan  ;  he  is  a  beautiful 
handler,  carries  a  capital  coat,  and  has  good  hind- 
quarters and  flanks.  Sir  G.  O.  Womb  well  is  2d  with 
a  red  roan,  with  well  sprung  rib  and  good  quarters. 
Mr.  W.  Lambe,  of  Lincoln,  is  3d  with  a  middling  red 
bull  ;  and  Mr.  Meadows  is  4th  with  a  remarkably 
straight-backed  white  bull,  which  ought  to  have  been 
higher. 

Then  comes  a  large  and  fine  class  of  bull  calves.  A 
fine  light  roan  shown  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  a 
calf  of  Lord  Windsor,  his  Cardiff  prize  bull,  is  1st 
here.  Mr.  Sharpley,  of  Acthorpe,  Louth,  is  2d  with  a 
remarkably  good  dark  roan  with  large  hindquarters  ; 
and  Mr.  Hare,  of  Easingwold,  is  3d  with  a  thick  and 
stocky  bull  with  ugly  head.  Lady  Pigot  holds  the 
reserve  number. 

A  very  handsome  but  not  very  numerous  class  of 
Shorthorn  cows  is  headed  by  Mr.  Outhwaite's  true  and 
handsome  light  roan  Vtvandiere.  The  2d  prize  goes 
to  Mr.  Browne,  of  Acklington,  for  his  well  made, 
thick  and  massive  cow,  better  deserving  her  honours 
than  the  young  bull  did  out  of  the  same  herd  which 
came  out  ist  in  his  class.  This  cow  has  a  magnificent 
udder  and  hindquarters.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sutton,  Hull, 
is  3d,  with  a  great  white  cow. 

A   very   large   class  of  heifers  is  quite  one  of  the 


FIG.    I99.— LORD   EXETER'S    TELEMACHUS.      Winner  of  ist  Prize  in  his  class  at  Hull. 


Commended:  C.  Rose,  Market  Hill,  Mahon.     Commended:  T. 
H.  Hutchinson,  Catterick. 

Hunter  (Mare  or  Gelding),  3  years  old.  — ist,  ^15,  B.  Johnson, 
Frodingham  Bridge,  Hull  ;  ad,  ,£5,  Major  F.  Barlow. 

Hunter  (Gelding),  2  years  old,  with  not  less  than  three  crosses 
of  blood.— ist,  ^15,  J.  M.  Tattersall,  Beverley  ;  2d,  ,£10,  T.  H. 
Miller,  Poulton-le-Fylde.     Commended  :  Lord  Wenlock. 

Roadster  Hackney  (nag  or  Mare)  from  4  to  8  years  old,  and 
from  14  hands  2  inches  to  15  hands  2  inches  high.  — ist,  ^20, 
F.  C.  Matthews,  Easterfield  House,  Driffield  ;  2d,  £\o,  G. 
Shadwick,  Aikton,  Wigton,  Cumberland.  Commended :  W. 
Stephenson.  The  Champion  prize  of  ,£100,  R.  Brunton,  Marton, 
Middlesbro',  Yorkshire,  "Joe  Bennett,"  bay  gelding,  6  years  old. 
Reserve  Number  ;  J.  Goodleff,  George  Hotel,  Huntingdon, 
chestnut  gelding. 

Jackasses. 

Jackass,  not  under  13  hands,  for  getting  Mules  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.— ist,  ,£25,  C.  L.  Sutherland,  Cocinbe,  Croydon, 
Surrey.  "Don  Pedro  II.  ;"  2d,  £j5,  Sir  II.  J.  Stracey,  Bart, 
Rackheath  Park,  Norwich,  "Dun  Alphonso." 
Mules. 
Mule,  not  under  15  hands,  for  agricultural  purposes.  — ist, 
,£25,  C.  L.  Sutherland,  Coombe,  Croydon;  2d,  £15,  and  3d, 
,610,  Sir  H.  J.  Stracey,  Bart.,  Rackheath  Park,  Norwich, 
Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  ;  Sir  H.  J.  Stracey, 
Bart.,  "  Boxer."     Highly  Commended  :  the  class  generally. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns,  —  The  live  stock  department  of  the 
Society's  show  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  last  year  at 
Cardiff  j  but  a  very  cursory  glance  is  sufficient  to 
convince  that  there  is  no  lack  of  quality  in  any 
of  the  classes.  The  first  class  of  old  bulls  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed  includes  12  magnificent  animals, 
headed  by  our  old  friend,   Lord  Irwin,  with  his 


as  correct,  the  white  bull,  Lord  Irwin  (see  fig.  200), 
being  generally  considered  to  have  deserved  the  1st 
place. 

Twelve  2-year-old  bulls  contended  in  the  second 
class.  Mr.  Stratton's  Jack  Frost,  the  winner  in  many 
previous  fields,  is  here  again.  Mr.  Sharp  (Kettering) 
shows  a  good  and  even  roan,  with  beautiful  shoulders. 
Mr.  Stratton's  roan,  Protector,  is  a  very  handsome 
and  massive  bull.  Mr.  Fox's  long  red  and  white  bull, 
from  Wilmslow,  deserves  a  good  place  on  the  list.  He 
won  prizes  at  the  Highland  Society's  show,  and  the 
Durham  show,  and  at  14  other  places  last  year.  There 
is  certainly  considerable  difficulty  in  the  awards,  but 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  apparently  interminable 
dubitation  of  the  judges,  who  have  been  nearly  three 
hours  at  work  before  their  second  set  of  awards  is 
made.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Acklington,  wins  the  isl 
prize  with  a  roan  which  is  neither  straight  nor  thick, 
possessing,  however,  deep  flanks  and  thighs';  the  2d 
prize  goes  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Kettering,  for  a  very  even 
and  pretty  Iroan.  Jack  Frost  (see  fig.  201),  one  of 
the  best  of  the  lot,  is  only  commended. 

A  large  class  of  yearling  bulls  is  headed  by  Mr.  Mas- 
sey's  roan,  with  capital  front  and  bosom,  rather  defec- 
tive in  girth  behind  the  shoulder;  Mr.  Caswell's 
useful  red  bull,  straight  and  deep  and  square  ;  Sir 
George  Wombwell's  capital  roan,  straight  to  the  tail 
and  thick  everywhere,  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's 
son   of   Telemachus,    looking   like    his  sire.      He 


charms  of  the  show.  Mr.  Stratton's  strawberry  roan, 
with  beautiful  head  and  forequarters,  well  fed,  and  as 
even  and  true  all  over  as  can  be  imagined,  nevertheless 
takes  no  prize.  Lady  Pigot's  light  roan  is  a  very 
handsome  cow,  her  four  feet  standing  on  the  corners 
of  a  wide  quadrangle.  Messrs.  Dudding  show  a  massive 
well  made  cow,  with  rump  a  little  in  excess,  producing 
a  consequent  apparent  shrinking  of  the  thighs,  but 
with  wonderfully  sprung  rib  and  great  width  behind  ; 
she  is  highly  commended.  Mr.  Game's  roan  is  also 
rather  light  in  the  thigh,  as  compared  with  her  ex- 
cellence in  all  other  quarters.  Air.  Statter's  great 
white  cow  is  also  very  handsome  and  heavy.  Two 
great  cows  are  shown  in  this  class  by  Mr.  Slratton, 
of  Alton  Priors,  very  heavy  and  handsome  roans. 
Lady  Pigot's  beauty  is  shown  in  vain.  Mr.  Game's 
Butterfly  Duchess  is  3d.  Mr.  Vtveash,  of  Swindon, 
shows  a  rare  red  heifer,  which  stands  1st, 
and  this  is  her  proper  place  ;  and  Mr.  Foljambe's  roan 
Ztnparais2d  :  the  4th  or  reserve  place  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Game's  red  heifer  Partridge. 

There  is  a  large  class,  somewhat  various  in  quality, 
of  yearling  heifers.  Mr.  S tatter  shows  a  very  largo 
and  handsome  roan,  very  wide  and  deep,  with  wall 
sprung  ribs  and  pretty  head.  The  Rev.  P,  Graham, 
of  Over  Darwin,  shows  a  beautiful  smaller  heifer,  of 
very  sweet  quality.  Lady  K.  Pigot  has  a  very  fine  red 
heifer,  thick  and  straight,  with  rather  plain  head,  how- 
ever.    Messrs.  Duddmg's  heifer  remained   with  the 
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select  few  ;  Colonel  Kingscote,  whose  heifer  is  par- 
'  ticularly  fine  forward  but  a  little  defective  at  the  tail 
end  of  her  back,  was  also  among  the  last ;  Mr.  How's, 
(Broughton)  heifer ;  also  Lady  Pigot's,  Mr.  Outh- 
waite's,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  remained.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's is  a  remarkably  fine  roan.  In  the  end  Lady 
Pigot's  is  placed  1st,  in  spite  of  her  plain  head ; 
Messrs.  Dudding's  2d,  possessing,  we  think,  more  of 
the  Shorthorn  character.  Colonel  Kingscote  is  highly 
commended  ;  Mr.  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  is  3d  ;  and 
Mr.  How's  smaller  heifer  holds  the  reserve  number. 
Mr.  Brierley's  white  heifer  is  also  highly  commended. 

The  class  of  heifer  calves  includes  many  beautiful 
animals,  Lord  Sudeley's  beautiful  roan,  with  wonderful 
massive  coat,  takes  the  1st  prize ;  Mr.  Millen's  larger, 
perhaps  plainer,  roan  is  2d. 

The  Shorthorns  have  been  good,  especially  the  old 
bull  class,  and  the  2- year-old  and  yearling  heifers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  judges,  with  their  awards  : — 

Jl'DGES. — Shorthorns,  and  Cattle  of  anv  brceil :  Mr.  H.  W. 
Beauford,  Formby  Hall,  Airedale,  Southport  ;  Mr.  R.  Jefferson, 
of  Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  of  The  Walk 
House,  Alloa. 

Shorthorns. 

Bull,  above  3  years  old. — 1st,  ^30,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burgh- 
ley  Park,  Stamford;  2d,  .620,  W.  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York  ; 


with  a  straight-backed  good  bull,  and  Mr.  II.  N. 
Edwards  2d  with  rather  a  drooping  rump. 

The  yearling  Hereford  bulls  were  rather  a  mixed  lot, 
Lord  Southesk  showing  a  not  very  even  animal, 
though  large  and  heavy— Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
showing  two,  of  which  one,  Marquis  of  Lorne,  is 
very  well  made  and  full  forward,  particularly  good  in 
the  forequarters,  and  takes  3d  prize  in  the  class.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Dorrington,  shows  a  heavy  well-made  beast, 
Mr.  H.  Baily,  of  Tenbury,  is  1st  with  a  straight  well- 
made  beast,  with  good  heavy  and  shapely  hind- 
quarters. He  took  1st  prize  also  in  his  class  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  bull  calves  are  a  pretty  class  of  seven — Mr. 
Hinckesman's  entries  among  the  neatest  and  the 
best,  Sir  Wilfred,  in  particular,  being  wide  and 
good  in  front.  He  takes  the  2d  prize  ;  the  1st  goes  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  of  Leominster. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  Hereford  cows.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Peren  is  1st  with  a  large  table-backed  cow,  short 
in  her  legs,  but  carrying  a  great  and  well-made  body. 
Lord  Southesk,  who  has  the  class  of  heifers  all  to 
himself,  gets  a  1st  prize  for  his  very  beautiful  cow. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  yearling  heifers,  and  a  pretty 
little  class  of  calves.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Pembridge,  is 
1st,    with  a  very  true,  deep,  and  level  beast,  rather 


the  breed  — -  Gilbey  1st,  Simpson  2d.  We  wonder 
whether,  if  some  of  the  Shorthorn  mothers  were 
shown  as  bare,  they  would  look  as  well.  The  1st 
prize  cow,  though  apparently  healthy  and  well,  is  as 
poor  as  she  can  be. 

The  red  and  white  Guernseys  come  next,  not  so  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  as  the  Jerseys,  but  larger 
framed  and  more  substantial.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Wat- 
son, of  Guernsey,  takes  the  1st  prize  for  his  long  and 
straight-backed  useful  bull.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  2d  in 
a  class  of  three.  The  latter  is  1st  in  the  cow  class. 
She  is  large,  and  no  doubt  useful,  but  no  beauty.  Mr. 
Watson  again  is  1st  in  the  younger  class,  his  heifer 
being  without  competitors.  She  is,  with  her  calf,  a 
very  pretty  picture,  and  well  deserves  her  honours. 

Two  Galloway  bulls  are  shown,  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Longtown,  taking  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  of 
Carlisle,  the  2d.  The  latter  is  the  more  compact  and 
substantial  of  the  two,  and  has  hitherto  beaten  its  com- 
petitors in  previous  shows.  Mr.  Raine,  of  Alston,  is 
successful  with  his  Galloway  cow,  rough  and  unkempt 
but  straight  and  well  made.  The  2d  prize  goes  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Longtown,  is 
successful  in  the  younger  cow  class  with  a  straight- 
backed,  long,  and  well  made  cow.  There  is  but  a 
small  class  of  Ayrshires,  Mr.  Statter  alone  showing  and 
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FlG.    200.— MR.    LINTON'S   LORD    IRWIN.       Winner  of  2d  Prize  in  his  class  at  Hull. 


3d,  £15,  G.  Game,  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxford- 
shire; 4th,  £10,  Major  H.  M.  Stapylton,  Myton  Hall,  Helperby. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  £2$,  A.  H. 
Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington,  Northumberland  ;  2d,  £15, 
J.  J.  Sharp,  Broughton,  Northamptonshire  ;  3d,  £zo,  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  Audley  End,  Essex. 

Yearling  Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  vears  old. — ist, 
£25,  W.  Linton,,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York;  2d,  £15,  Sir  G  O. 
Wombwell,  Bart,  Newburgh  Park,  Yorkshire  ;  3d,  ^10,  W. 
Lambe,  Auborn,  Lincoln. 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — ist,  £15, 
J.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse  ;  2d,  £10,  H.  Sharpley,  Acthorpe, 
Lincolnshire  ;  3d,  £5,  T.  Hare,  Lund  Cottage,  Easingwold, 
Yorkshire. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  ^20,  J.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse  ;  2d, 
£10,  A.  H.  Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington,  Northumberland  ; 
3d.  £5.  H.  F.  Smith,  Lamwath  House,  Sutton,  Hull. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-call,  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  £15, 
O.  Viveash,  Berwick  Bassett,  Swindon,  Wilts  ;  2d,  ^io,  F.  J.  S. 
Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Notts;  3d,  ^5,  G.  Game, 
Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  Messrs.  Dudding,  Panton  House, 
Wragby,  Lincolnshire. 

Yearling  Heifer,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old.— ist, 
,£15,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket;  2d,  ^10,  Messrs. 
Dudding  ;  3d,  £$,  J.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse.  Highly  Com- 
mended: Colonel  R.  N.  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Kingscote, 
Wotton  under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  under  12  months  old.  — ist,  £10, 
£•£ har'wood>  Padworth  Mill,  Reading  ;  2d,  £5,  T.  Horrocks 
Mdler  Smgleton,  PouIton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Sir  G.  O.  Wombwell,  Bart. 

Hereford*.— The  older  class  of  Hereford  bulls   in- 
cludes only  five  entries,  all  very  good  animals.     Mr. 
Turner  is  ist,  and  Mr.  Spencer  2d.     In  the  younger 
.  class  there  are  only  three  entries.     Mr.  Edwards  is  ist 


light  in  the  hindquarters,  but  first-rate  everywhere  else ; 
the  2d  prize  goes  to  another  from  the  same  herd, 
longer,  and  hardly  so  thick  j  and  the  3d  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Leominster,  with  substance,  quality,  and 
hair. 

The  Dez-on  classes,  as  might  be  expected  at  such  a 
distance  from  home,  are  few  in  number.  Lord  Fal- 
mouth shows  two  older  bulls.  Mr.  Farthing's  bull  is 
ist  in  the  younger  class  ;  and  of  the  five  bull  calves, 
Mr.  Farthing's  is  2d,  and  the  late  Mr.  Davy's  executrix  is 
1st.  They  are  a  very  pretty  set.  Three  good  Devon  cows 
are  shown— Mr.  Lee  Senior  1st,  and  Mr.  Azariah  Smith 
2d.  Five  heifers — the  executrix  of  the  late  J.  Davy 
1st,  and  Mr.  Azariah  Smith  2d.  Three  youngei 
heifers — Mr.  Smith  1st,  and  Mr.  Senior  2d.  Half  a 
dozen  heifer  calves — the  late  Mr.  Davy's  herd  taking 
the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Senior  2d.  They  are  a  small, 
good  show  of  this  very  beautiful  breed. 

The  Channel  Islands  Cattle  are  very  good,  though 
not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen.  There  is  a  very 
good  class  of  Jersey  bulls.  The  ist  prize  goes  to  Lord 
Chesham  for  a  dun  bull  of  admirable  quality.  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Wray  Park,  is  commended,  Mr.  Gilbey 
takes  the  2d  prize,  and  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby  is 
highly  commended.  A  short  but  beautiful  class 
of  cows  includes  animals  from  half  a  dozen  herds. 
Mr,  Simpson  is  1st  with  one  of  his  beautiful  antelope- 
like cows,  and  Mr.  Gilbey  2d,  another  of  exactly 
similar  sort.  He  also  holds  the  reserve  number.  They 
are  a  beautiful  class.     Only  three  heifers  are  shown  of 


getting  ist  prizes,  which  the  animals  well  deserved.  A 
few  polled  Norfolks  are  exhibited  by  Lord  Sondes, 
Mr.  Colman,  and  one  or  two  others  ;  and  Mr.  Hope, 
V.  C. ,  of  Parsloes,  Essex,  shows  some  of  his  Shetlands. 
Lord  Sondes  takes  a  ist  prize  for  his  Norfolk  bull,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Dereham,  the  2d.  Mr.  Brown  is  again 
ist  with  his  handsome  cow,  and  Mr.  Colman,  M.P., 
2d.  In  the  younger  class  of  heifers  Lord  Sondes  is  1st 
and  Mr.  Colman  2d. 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  above  classes  : — 

Judges.  —  Herefords  and  Devons :  Mr.  R.  Greenslade,  of 
Romansleigh,  South  Molton  ;  Mr.  H.  Haywood,  Blakemere 
House,  Hereford  ;  and  H.  W.  Keary,  Bridgnorth.  —  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  and  other  established  breeds  : 
Mr.  T.  Gibbons,  of  Burnfoot,  Longtown  ;  Mr.  H.  Middleton, 
of  St.  Frideswide,  Cuttleslowe,  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Tait,  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor. 

Herefords. 

Bull,  above  3  years  old.— ist,  ^25,  P.  Turner,  Tlie  Leen,  Pem- 
bridge, Herefordshire;  2d,  ,£15,  J.  E.  Spencer,  Lancadle,  Cow- 
bridge,  Glamorganshire.  Highly  Commended  :  T.  J.  Carwar- 
dine,  Stockton  Bury,  Leominster.  Commended :  W.  Tudge, 
Adforton,  Leintwardine  ;  E.  Lister,  Cefn  Ila,  Usk. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  £2$,  Sarah 
Edwards,  Wintercott,  Leominster;  2d,  £15,  W.  Evans.  Llan- 
dowlais,  Usk.  Reserve  Number  :  J.  Harding,  The  Greenhouse, 
Alvely,  Bridgnorth. 

Yearling  Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old. — ist, 
^25,  H.  J.  Bailey,  Rosedale,  Tenbury,  Herefordshire  ;  2d.  £15, 
E.  Lister,  Cefn  Ila  ;  3d,  £5,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor 
Castle.     Reserve  Number  :  W\  Evans,  Llandowlais,  Usk. 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old.— ist,  ;£  10, 
S.  Edwards,  Wintercott ;  2d,  £5,  C.  H.  Hinckesman,  The  Poles, 
Ludlow.     Highly  Commended :   T.   Fenn,    Stonebrook  House, 
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Ludlow.     Commended :  H.    N.    Edwards,    Broadward :    C.    H. 
Hinckesman. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  £10,  W.  B.  Peren,  Compton 
House,  South  Petherton ;  ad,  ,£5,  R.  Tanner,  Frodesley,  Salop. 
Highly  Commended  :  W.  Evans,  Llandowlais,  Usk,  Monmouth- 
shire ;  T.  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow.  Commended  :  Sir 
J.  R.  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Glanusk  Park,  Crickhowell. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3  years  old.  —  ist,  ,£15, 
Earl  of  Southesk,  K.T.,  Kinnaird  Castle. 

Yearling  Heifer,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years.  —  ist,  .£15, 
and  2d,  £io,  P.  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge  ;  3d,  £*,,  H.  N. 
Edwards,  Broadward,  Leominster.  Highly  Commended  and 
Commended  :  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  under  12  months  old. — ist,  ;£io,  P. 
Turner,  The  Leen  ;  2d,  ,£5,  H.  N.  Edwards.  Commended  : 
W.  B.  Peren. 

Devon. 

Bull,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  .£25,  Viscount  Falmouth,  Trc- 
gothan,  Probus  ;  2d,  ,£15,  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridge- 
water.     Highly  Commended  :  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Bull,  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  ,£25,  Ex- 
ecutrix of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton  Barton,  North 
Molton.     Commended:  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Yearling  Bull,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old. — ist, 
^25,  W.  Farthing.  Reserve  Number  :  Executrix  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Davy. 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — ist,  ,£10, 
Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Davy;  2d,  ^£5,  W.  Farthing. 
Highly  Commended  :  W.  Farthing.  Commended  :  J.  A.  Smith, 
Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester  ;  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  ,620,  T.  Lee  Senior,  Broughton 
House,  Aylesbury;  2d,  .£10,  J.  A.  Smith,  Commended:  Execu- 
trix of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Davy. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3  years  old.  —  ist,  .£15, 
Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Davy  ;  2d,  ,£10,  J.  A.  Smith. 
Highly  Commended :  G.  Turner,  Bramford  Speke,  Exeter. 
Commended  :  W,  Farthing. 

Yearling  Heifer,  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old.  — ist, 
£15,  J.  A.  Smith;  2d,  ^io,  G.  Turner.  Highly  Commended: 
T.  Lee  Senior. 

Heifer  Calf,  above  6  and  under  12  months  old. — ist,  ;£ro, 
Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Davy  ;  2d,  £5,  T.  Lee  Senior. 
Highly  Commended  :  Viscount  Falmouth.  Commended  :  J.  A, 
Smith,  T.  Lee  Senior,    W,  Farthing. 

Jersey. 

Bull,  above  1  year  old. — ist,  ;£io,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer, 
Chesham  ;  2d,  £$,  W.  Gil  bey,  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead. 
Highly  Commended:  G.  D.  Wingfield-Digby,  Sherborne  Castle, 
Sherborne.     Commended  :  the  class  generally. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old.  —  ist,  £10,  G.  Simpson,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate ;  2d,  .£5,  W.  Gilbey,  Stanstead,  Essex.  Highly  Com- 
mended: \V.  Gilbey.     Commended:  R  Atty,  Aldborough,  Hull. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3  years  old.— ist,  j£io, 
W.  Gilbey;  2d,  £s,  G.  Simpson,  Wray  Park.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  G.  D.  Wingfie  Id-Dig  by. 

Guernsey. 

Bull,  above  1  year  old.  — ist,  ;£io,  Rev.  J.  R.  Watson,  La 
Favorita,  Guernsey ;  2d,  £5,  T.  Maindonald,  Les  Eperons, 
Guernsey.     Reserve  Number:  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  ;£io,  T.  Maindonald,  Les 
Eperons;  2d,  .£5,  J.  Shaw,  Beech  Hill,  Swanland,  Yorkshire. 
Reserve  Number :  T.  Maindonald,  Les  Eperons. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  ,£10, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Watson. 

Galloway. 

Bull,  above  2  years  old.  —  ist,  ,£10,  J.  Graham,  Parcelstnwn, 
Longtown,  Cumberland  ;  2d,  ,£5,  J.  Fisher,  Knells,  Carlisle. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old.  —  ist,  ,£10,  W.  Reine,  Low  Wanwood, 
Alston;  2d,  £$,  Duke  ot  Buccleuch.  Reserve  Number:  Duke 
of  Buccleuch. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  under  3  years  old,  —  ist,  ,£10,  and 
2d,  £5,  J.  Graham,  Parcelstown,  Cumberland. 

Ayrshire. 

Bull,  above  2  years  old. — ist,  ,£10,  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old.— ist,  ;£io,  T.  Statter. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  under  3  years  old. — ist,  £10, 
T.  Statter. 

Other  Established  Breeds 

(Not     including     the     Shorthorn,     Hereford,     Devon,     Jersey, 

Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  or  Galloway], 

Bull,  above  1  year. — ist,  ,£10,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall, 
Dereham ;  2d,  ,£5,  B.  Brown,  Thursford,  Dereham.  Reserve 
Number  :  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich. 

Cow,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  j£io,  B.  Brown  ;  2d,  ,£5,  J.  J. 
Colman,  M.P.     Reserve  Number  :  Lord  Sondes. 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — ist,  ,£10, 
Lord  Sondes ;  2d,  £5,  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P. 

Cattle  of  any  Breed. 

Pair  of  Dairy  Cows,  for  breeding  and  milking  purposes. — ist, 
£10,  W.  Dunn,  Ellerby  Grange,  Skirlaugh,  Hull  ;  2d,  £$, 
T.  Statter. 

Pair  of  3-year-old  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf. —ist,  ,£10, 
G.  Ashburner,  Low  Hall,  Broughton-in-Furness,  Lancashire. 

Pair  of  2&  year-old  Steers.— ist,  ,£15,  J.  &  W.  Martin,  New 
Market,  Aberdeen.  

SHEEP. 

The  Leicester's  are  a  magnificent  display  of  a  very 
noble  breed.  Mr.  Turner,  jun.,  exhibits  eight  in  the 
younger  class  of  rams,  and  takes  ist  and  3d  prize  ; 
Mr.  Borton  takes  2d.  Mr.  Turner,  sen.,  is  beaten  by 
his  son,  who  certainly  exhibits  sheep  of  remarkable 
quality,  great  width,  and  immense  "quantity,"  as 
well  as  excellence.  Mr.  Creswell's  sheep  are  another 
excellent  contribution  to  this  class.  Mr.  Borton 
takes  a  3d  prize  for  one  of  his  three  sheep.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Callender,  shows  four  or  rive  good 
entries.  In  the  older  class  of  Leicester  rams  another 
admirable  set  appears.  Mr.  Marris  takes  the  1st  prize 
with  a  very  wide,  firm-fleshed,  massive  sheep.  Mr, 
Turner  has  some  handsome  sheep  in  the  class  also. 
One  of  them,  rather  a  leggy  specimen  of  a  shearling, 
is  represented  in  figure  203,  of  which  we  shall  here- 
after repeat  the  publication  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it 
with  the  large  Yorkshire  Leicester.  Mr.  Borton  is  2d 
and  3d  with  the  four  sheep  which  he  exhibits.  Mr. 
Creswell  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  contribute  largely  to  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  class. 

The  beautiful  class  of  five  shearling  ewes  is  very  well 
filled ;  there  are  seven  entries,  and  Mr.  G.  Turner, 
jun.,  is  ist;  Mr.  Borton,  2d;  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, 3d. 

The  Cotnvolds  are  fairly  shown.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Marham,  is  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  and  Mr.  Russell  Swan- 
wick,  of  Cirencester,  4th,  in  a  class  of  16  shearling 


rams.  In  the  older  sheep  also  Mr.  Brown  is  1st  and 
2d,  and  Mr.  Swanwick  3d.  There  are  six  entries  of 
five  shearling  ewes.  Mrs.  Mary  Godwin,  of  Somerton, 
is  1st,  with  sheep  of  remarkably  fine  wool  and  good 
form  ;  Mr.  Swanwick  is  2d  and  3d. 

In  the  Lincolnshire  class,  Mr.  Dudding  is  1st  in  the 
shearling  ram  class,  with  a  sheep  of  immense  width 
and  substance.  There  is  a  large  class,  of  great  merit. 
Mr.  Pears,  of  Mere,  is  3d  with  sheep  more  of  the 
Leicester  type.  Mr.  Dudding  takes  also  the  ist  prize 
in  the  older  class  ;  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Branston,  2d, 
with  a  sheep  of  great  substance.  In  a  very  good  class 
of  shearling  ewes,  five  in  a  pen,  Mr.  Gunnel!,  of 
Melton,  Cambridge,  is  ist,  and  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Sleaford,  2d. 

The  Border  Leicester  class  look  as  if  Leicesters  had 
been  crossed  with  Cotswolds  without  adding  to  their 
size  ;  they  have  a  looser  and  more  Cotswold-like  coat, 
covering  a  Leicester  body  and  showing  a  Leicester 
head.  Mr.  Forster's  1st  prize  ram  is  a  very  firm 
smallish  Cotswold,  so  far  as  wool  and  body  are  con- 
cerned, with  a  Leicester  or  Lincoln-Leicester  head. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Kelso,  takes  the  2d  prize  in  a  very  good 
class  of  II  entries.  In  the  older  class  of  rams  Mr. 
Forster,  of  Chiltingham,  takes  the  ist  prize,  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sheep  in  the  yard,  of  immense 
girth  (5  feet  8  inches)  and  great  width.  Mr.  Forster 
also  shows  the  2d  prize  sheep  ;  Mr.  Purves,  of  Linton 
Burnfoot,  takes  both  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  with  capital 
pens  of  shearling  ewes  ;  the  3d  prize  goes  to  Mr. 
Tweedie,  of  Catterick,  the  remaining  pens  being  clearly 
not  so  good. 

There  is  a  good  show  of  Oxford  Doions.  Mr. 
Tread  well,  of  Winchendon,  is  1st,  with  a  great  up- 
standing sheep,  with  flesh  as  firm  as  a  board  ;  Mr. 
Wallis  is  2d  and  3d.  There  is  a  very  good  show. 
Mr.  Druce  is  highly  commended,  and  there  are  many 
commendations  awarded.  In  the  older  class  Mr. 
Treadwell  is  again  1st,  Mr.  Wallis  2d,  and  Mr.  Druce 
3d.  Here,  too,  commendations  have  been  awarded 
and  deserved.  Four  pens  of  five  sheep  each  make  a 
very  good  show  of  shearling  ewes.  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
of  Biddenham,  is  ist;  Mr.  A.  M.  Druce  2d,  with 
perhaps  hardly  such  an  even  lot  ;  and  Mr.  Howard  3d. 

Then  comes  an  interesting  show  of  Lincolns,  six  pens 
of  25  shearling  gimmers  in  each.  This  competition, 
which  is  a  great  trial  of  a  man's  flock,  results  in  the 
1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Pears,  of  Mere  ;  2d  to  Mr. 
C.  Clarke,  of  Sleaford  ;  and  3d  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Howard, 
of  Nocton.     They  are  certainly  a  lot  of  capital  sheep. 

There  is  a  large  and  very  fine  show  of  Southdowns — ■ 
Mr.  Rigden  ist  as  usual,  in  a  class  to  which  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Colman,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  Mr.  Carew  Gibson,  and  others  contribute. 
Lord  Walsingham  is  commended  and  highly  com- 
mended ;  Mr.  Foljambe  takes  the  2d  prize  ;  and  Mr. 
Colman  the  3d.  They  are  a  very  fine  class. 
In  the  older  class  of  rams  Mr.  Rigden  is  again  ist, 
and  2d,  and  commended.  It  was  the  2d  prize  sheep 
that  was  expected  to  take  the  1st.  We  have  given  a 
portrait  of  the  commended  sheep,  which  had  won  at 
Plymouth  (fig.  202).  It  was  an  excellent  photograph, 
and  is  accurately  copied.  This  is  a  capital  class.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  the  4th  place  awarded  to  him, 
Lord  Walsingham  is  3d. 

There  is  a  remarkable  class  of  Down  ewes.  Lord 
Walsingham  1st,  Duke  of  Richmond  2d  and  3d.  Mr. 
Colman's  sheep,  which  were  expected  to  win  by  their 
extraordinary  condition,  have  thin  papery  ears  and 
rather  thin  necks.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
commended. 

We  now  come  to  the  Shropshires,  a  great  show,  as 
usual.  Mr.  Byrd,  of  Lithywood,  holds  the  reserve  num- 
ber in  a  very  large  class  of  shearling  rams.  Mr.  Beach 
is  2d,  with  a  long  sheep  rather  loosely  woolled.  Mr. 
Foster  shows  a  lot  of  good  sheep.  Lord  Chesham 
shows  sheep  with  close  coats  and  dark  brown  faces, 
and  takes  ist  prize  with  one  of  them.  Mr.  Coxon  is 
3d,  also  with  sheep  of  very  good  quality.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  older  rams,  in  which  Mr.  Crane  is  1st 
with  a  sheep  with  extraordinary  back  and  rump  ;  Mr. 
Pulling,  of  Herefordshire,  3d,  and  Mr.  T.  Fearon  2d. 
Of  ten  pens  of  shearling  ewes  Lord  Chesham  is  1st 
with  sheep  of  close  wool  and  fine  quality  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bradburn  2d  and  3d,  with  sheep  of  looser  wool  and 
blacker  faces.  Mr.  Clare,  of  Atherstone,  showed  a  pen 
of  blackfaced  sheep  certainly,  but  with  almost  South- 
down fineness  of  wool.  The  central  line  between  the 
pens  divides  the  two  qualities  which  the  breed  still  more 
or  less  exhibits. 

There  is  a  small  show  of  Hampshire  Downs.  Mr. 
Morrison  takes  the  ist  and  2d  prizes  for  shearling  rams, 
Mr.  Rawlence  the  1st  prize  and  Mr.  Morrison  2d  for 
older  rams.  Mr.  Rawlence  also  takes  the  ist  and  2d 
prizes  for  the  only  two  pens  of  Hampshire  shearling 
ewes. 

A  pretty  little  show  of  Cheviots,  Blackfaced,  and 
mountain  sheep  closes  the  sheep  classes.  The  prize 
list  is  given  below  : — 

Jt'nr.Rs. —  Leicester  and  Longwools  of  any  breed  :  Mr.  C. 
Clarke,  of  Scopwick,  Sleaford  ;  Mr  '1'.  Potter,  of  Ycllowford, 
Thorvcrton,  Devon  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  of  Radcliffe-on-Treiit. 
—Cotswold  and  Oxfordshire  Down:  Mr.  H.  Aylmcr,  of  West 
Dereham,  Norfolk;  Mr.  Robert  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  North- 
leach  ;  and  Mr.  R,  J.  Newton,  of  Campsfield  Kami,  Wood- 
stock. Lincolns,  and  sheep  of  any  breed  :  Mr,  J.  H.  Cosswell,  of 
Laughton,  Folkingham  ;  Mr.  J.  Grcclham,  of  Stainsfield  House, 
Wragby,  Lincolnshire ;   and  Mr.  R.  G.  F.  Howard,  of  Temple 


Brewer,  Lincolnshire. — Border  Leicester,  Cheviots,  Blackfaced, 
and  Mountain  :  Mr.  J.  Jardine,  of  Arkleton,  Langholm  ;  Mr. 
G.  Rea,  of  Middleton  House,  Alnwick;  and  Mr.  J.  Rand,  of 
Beaumont  Hill,  Coldstream. — Southdown  and  Hampshire  :  Sir. 
Henry  Fookcs,  Whitchurch,  Blandford  ;  Mr.  H.  P.  Hart,  of 
Beddingham,  Lewes;  and  Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saunders,  of  Water 
combe,  Dorchester. — Shropshire:  Mr.  T.  Horley,  of  The  Fosse, 
Leamington  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen,  of  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Randell,  of  Chadbury,  Evesham. 

Inspectors  0/  Shearing. — Mr.  Henry  Bone,  of  Avon,  Ring- 
wood;  Mr.  R.  Brown,  of  Wigginton  House,  Tamworth  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Buteland,  Bellingham,  Northumberland. 

Leicester. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  ,£20,  G.  Turner,  jun.,  Thorpelands : 
2d,  ,£10,  J.  Borton,  Barton  House,  Barton  le-Strect,  Malton  ; 
3d,  ^5,  G.  Turner,  jun.  Reserve  Number  and  Commended  : 
G.  Turner,  jun.  (2);    G.  Turner,  Brampford  Speke. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.— ist,  ,£20,  T.  Marris,  The  Chase, 
TJlceby,  Lincolnshire  ;  2d,  ;£io,  and  3d,  ,£5,  J.  Borton.  Reserve 
Number  and  Commended  :  J.  Borton. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — ist,  ,£15,  G. 
Turner,  jun.;  2d,  £10,  J.  Borton  ;  3d,  £5,  T.  II.  Hutchinson, 
Manor  House,  Catterick.  Reserve  Number  and  Commended  : 
T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Cotswold. 

Shearling  Ram.  — ist,  ,£20,  2d,  ,£10,  and  3d,  £5,  T.  Brown, 
Marham  Hall  Farm,  Downham  Market.  Reserve  Number  and 
Highly  Commended  :  R.  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural  College 
Farm,  Cirencester. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age. — ist,  ,£20,  and  2d,  ,£10,  T.  Brown  ;  3d, 
,£5,  R.  Swanwick.     Reserve  Number ;  T.  Brown. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — ist,  .£15,  Miry 
Godwin,  Troy  Farm,  Somerton,  Oxfordshire  ;  2d,  j£io,  R.  Swan- 
wick ;  3d,  ,£5,  T.  B.  Browne,  Salperton  Park,  Andovcrsford. 
Reserve  Number  ;  T.  B.  Browne. 

Lincoln. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  ,£20,  W.  &  H.  Dudding,  Panton  House, 
Wragby,  Lincolnshire;  2d,  ,£10,  E.  J.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise; 
3d,  £$,  J.  Pears,  Merc.  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Com- 
mended :  C.  Clarke,  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford.  Highly 
Commended;  T.  Gunnell,  Milton,  Cambridge.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  the  whole  class. 

Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,  ,£20,  W.  &  H.  Dudding  ;  2d,  ,£10, 
W.  F.  Marshall,  Branston,  Lincoln  ;  3d,  £5,  J.  Pears,  Mere. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — ist,  ,£15,  J. 
Byron,  KirkbyGreen,  Sleaford  ;  2d,  Zio,  C.  Clarke,  Ashby-de-la- 
Launde  ;  3d,  £5,  W.  Hesseltine,  Beaumont  Cote,  Barton-upon- 
Humbcr.  Reserve  Number:  R.  N.  Morley,  Lcadenham, 
Grantham. 

Border  Leicester. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  £?o,  T.  Forster,  jun  ,  EUingham, 
Chathill ;  2d,  £10,  A.  Bell,  Linton,  Kelso  ;  3d,  £5,  W.  Purves, 
Linton  Burnfoot.     Commended  :  W.  Purves. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age. — ist,  ^20,  and  2d,  j£io,  T.  Forster, 
jun.;  3d,  £$,  G.  Laing,  Wark,  Coldstream.  Commended:  R. 
Tweedie,  The  Forest,  Catterick. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — ist,  ,£15,  and  2d, 
.£10,  W.  Purves  ;  3d,  R.  Tweedie. 

Oxfordshire  Down. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  ,£20,  J.  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon, 
Aylesbury ;  2d,  ;£io,  and  3d,  £5,  G.  Wallis,  Old  Shifl'ord. 
Highly  Commended  :  Duke  of  Marlborough  (2).  Commended  : 
G.  Wallis  (2)  ;  C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bedford. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age. — ist,  ,£20,  J.  Treadwell  ;  2d,  £to,  G. 
Wallis  ;  3d,  £5,  A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  Eynsham.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  F.  Street.  Harrowden  House,  Bedford  ;  C.  Howard. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.  —  ist,  ,£15,  C. 
Howard  ;  2d,  ,£10,  A.  F.  Milton  Druce.  Highly  Commended  : 
C.  Howard.     Commended ;  F.  Street. 

Longwools  of  anv  Breed. 

Pen  of  25  Shearling  Gimmers,  of  the  same  flock.— ist,  £2$,  J. 
Pears;  2d,  £15,  C  Clarke,  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford;  3d, 
.£10,  E.  J.  Howard.  Commended  :  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green, 
Sleaford. 

Southdown. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  ,£20,  W.  Rigden,  Hove  ;  2d,  .£10,  1",  [, 
S.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop;  3d,  £s.  J.  J. 
Colman,  M.P.  Highly  Commended:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.  ;  Lord  Walsingham.  Commended  :  Lord  Wal- 
singham. 

Ram  of  any  other  age. — ist,  .£20,  and  2d.  .£10.  W.  Rigden, 
Hove;  3d,  £5,  Lord  Walsingham.  Highly  Commended: 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  ;  Colonel  Kingscote, 
M.P.     Commended  ;  W.  Rigden,  Lord  Walsingham  (2). 

Pen  ofs  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.  — ist,  .£15,  Lord 
Walsingham  ;  2d,  ,£10,  and  3d,  ,£5,  Duke  of  Richmond,  KG. 
Highly  Commended  :  Lord  Sondes.  Commended  :  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

Shropshire. 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  ,£20,  Lord  Chesham  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Sarah 
Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  StafYbrdshirc  ;  3d,  £5,  J.  Coxon, 
Freehold  Farm,  Lichfield.  Highly  Commended  :  C  Byrd, 
Littywood,     Commended:  Lord  Chesham,  T.  &  T.  J.  Mansell. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.  —  ist,  j£20,  E.  Crane,  Shrawardinc  ;  2d, 
j£io,  T.  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow  ;  ad,  £5,  J.  Pulley, 
Lower  Eaton,  Hereford.     Commended  :  Sarah  Beach. 

Pen  ofs  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — ist,  £1%,  Lord 
Chesham  ;  2d,  ,£10,  and  3d,  ^5,  J.  H.  Bradburn,  Pipe  Place, 
Lichfield.     Commended  :  Sarah  Beach. 

Hampshire  and  Other  Shokt-wooli.eu  Brhkds 
(not    qualified    to    compete    as    Southdown    or    Shropshire.) 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  £icf,  and  2d,  £5,  A.  Morrison,  FonthiU 
House,  Tisbury.  Highly  Commended  :  J.  Rawlence.  Bulbrjdge, 
Wilton.  Commended:  R.  &  J.  Russell,  HortOD  Kirby.  1  'art- 
ford. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age.- ist,  ;£io,  J.  RawUsKCj  l'.ulbndge, 
Wilton ;  2d,  £5,  A.  Morrison.  H  ighly  Commended  :  J . 
Rawlence. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.  — ist,  £\o,  and  ad, 
£5,  J.  Rawlence. 

(   invin-rs. 

Shearling  Ram.— ist,  £10,  and  2d,  jfa  T,  Elliot,  Hindhope 
Commended  :  R.  Shortrccd,  At  ton burn,  Kelso. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age.— ist,  £10,  and  ad,  £$,  T.  Elliot. 
Highly  Commended:  J.  Robson,  By  mess,  NorUiumherhnd. 
Commended  :  R.  Shortreed. 

Pen  of  5  Ewes,    of  any  a^c,  of  the  same  flock, —1st,  j£t<\  T, 
Elliot;  2d,  £5,  R.  Shortreed.    Highly  Commended :  J.  RobiWi. 
Black-faced  Mountain  Siifki'. 

Shearling  Ram.— ist,  £10,  C.  Armstrong,  Ashgill  Side, 
Alston  ;   2d,  £$,  A.  W.   Long,  Mint  Cottage,  Kendal. 

Ram  of  any  other  age.—  ist,  j£io,  C.  Armstrong;  ad,  £$, 
C.  H.  Wilson,  Rigmaden.      Commended  :  C.  H     Wilson 

Pen    of  5    Ewes,    of  any    age,   of  the   same    flock.  -    ist,  j£iO, 
(',.  Crawthers,  dale  Hall,  Penrith.     Commended:  A.  W.  Long. 
Mountain  ShBSP 
(including  Lonk,  Hcrdwick,  and  other  Breeds). 

Shearling  Ram.— ist,  j£io,  B.  Dobson,  Brook  Street,  Ilklcy, 
Yorkshire  (Lonk)  J    . 

Rani  of  any  other  age— ist,  iio,  B  Dobson  (Lonk) ;  ad,  £5, 
C.  H.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal  (Herdwick). 

Pen  of  5  Ewes,  of  any  age,  of  the  same  flock.— ist,  £10,  B. 
Dobson  (Lonk). 
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FlG.    201.— MR.    STRATTON'S  TACK   FROST.      Commended  in  his  class  at  Hull. 


SHEEr  OF  A\v  Breed. 
Pen  of  10  Shearling  Wether  Sheep,  of  the  same  flock.— 1st, 
j£io,  F.  J.  P.  Clarke/North  Ferriby,  Brough  Xeicestcrs);  2d,  £5, 
Executors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Zetland  (Shropshires).  Reserve 
Number :  J.  &  W.  Martin,  New  Market,  Aberdeen  (Cross 
Down).  _________ 

PIGS. 
Pigs  of  large  white  breed  are  headed  by  Mr. 
Beswick-Royd's  large  white  boar,  which  takes  the  1st 
prize  in  a  very  good  class  of  seven.  Mr.  Duckering  is 
2d.  In  the  younger  class,  out  of  7  entries,  three  are 
disqualified  for  alleged  inaccurate  statement  of  age,  and 


and  Mr.  Peter  Eden  1st  in  a  very  good  small  class. 
Mr.  Sexton  is  1st  and  Lord  Ellesmere  is  2d  in  a 
capital  class  of  boars  of  the  small  white  breed.  Mr. 
Beswick-Royds  is  disqualified  again  by  over-precocity  of 
dentiton  ;  his  is  a  very  good  pig.  The  1st  prize  goes 
to  Mr.  Eden,  for  a  boar  of  remarkable  beauty,  with 
a  lustrous  and  long  coat. 

There  is  a  beautiful  class  of  sows.  Lord  Ellesmere 
1st  and  Mr.  Sexton  2d.  Mr.  Duckering  again  not 
fortunate,  although  he  shows  some  good  pigs.  Mr. 
Beswick-Royds  shows  a  splendid  litter  of  pigs,  with 
the  sow,  which  receive  no  notice. 


There  is  a  large  class  of  Berkshire  boars.  Mr. 
Swanwick  is  commended,  Mr.  Humfrey,  of  Shriven- 
ham,  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Hewer  2d.  The  younger  boars 
appeared  to  us  a  better  class.  Mr.  Hewer  is  1st,  and 
Mr.  Swanwick  2d,  in  a  very  heavy  competition,  to 
which  Mr.  Fowler,  Rev.  H.  G.  Bailey,  Lord  Wenlock, 
and  others  contributed. 

In  a  very  beautiful  class  of  sows,  crowded  with 
commendations  and  high  commendations,  Mr.  A. 
Stewart,  of  Gloucester,  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Swanwick  2d. 

There  are  a  number  of  pens  of  three  sows  in  each, 
and  Mr.  Hewer  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Swanwick  again  2d. 


-^S^f 


Fig.  202.— mr.  rigden's  two-shear  southdown  ram. 


Fig.  203. — mr.  turner's  shearling  Leicester  ram. 


Commended  in  their  respective  classes  at  Hull. 


the  2d  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Dove,  of  Hanbrook.  The  1st 
prize  is  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Garbutt,  of  Brough,  with  a 
very  good,  straight,  and  thick  boar,  nearly  II  months 
old,  and  the  2d  to  Mr.  Dove,  of  Hanbrook,  near 
Bristol. 

In  the  class  of  sows  Lord  Ellesmere  takes  the  1st 
prize  with  an  animal  of  enormous  size.  Mr.  Garbutt 
is  2d  with  another  large  sow.  Mr.  Howard  and 
Messrs.  Duckering  also  exhibit,  but  receive  no  award. 

The  small  breed  is  well  divided  from  the  large  by  a 
far  more  obvious  difference  of  size  than  is  sometimes 
seen.  Mr.  Beswick-Royds  is  for  the  second  time  dis- 
qualified by  his  precocious  dentition.     Mr.  Dove  is  2d 


In  the  class  of  three  sows  in  a  pen  Lord  Ellesmere  is 
disqualified  from  over-precocity  of  dentition.  His 
lordship,  however,  takes  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  with 
other  pens.     The  white  breeds  are  first-rate. 

In  the  small  black  breeds  Mr.  Sexton  is  1st,  Mr. 
Royds  2d,  Mr.  \V.  Hope  highly  commended.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  disqualified.  In  the  younger  class  Mr. 
Sexton  takes  both  1st  and  2d  prizes.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  breeding  sows.  Mr.  Hope  shows  a  capital 
sow  with  a  rare  litter  of  eight  pigs.  Mr.  Knowles,  of 
Wetherby,  takes  the  1st  prize  with  a  long  well  made  : 
sow  j  and  Mr.  Sexton  2d.  He  also  takes  the  prize 
in  the  class  of  young  sows,  three  in  a  pen. 


There  are  two  other  classes  of  pigs  not  qualified  to 
compete  elsewhere,  and  Lord  Ellesmere  takes  1st  prizes 
in  both,  and  2d  in  one. 

Mr.  Duckering  is  1st  in  a  class  of  three  breeding 
sows. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Judges.—  Mr.  E.  Little,  of  Lanhill,  Chippenham;  Mr.  John 
Lynn,  of  Church  Farm,  Stroxton,  Grantham  ;  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Turner,  of  Chyngton,  Seaford,  Lewis. 

Large^White  Breed. 
Boar,  above  12  months  old. — 1st,  'jCio,   C.  R.    N.    Beswick- 
Royds,  Pyke  House,  Littleborough.QLancashire ;  2d,  /,$,  R.  E. 
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Duckenng,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey.  Reserve j£ Number  : 
Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Boar,  above  6  months  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old.—  1st, 
jCio,  J.  Garbutt,  South  Cave,  Brough,  Yorkshire  :  2d,  £5,  J. 
Dove,  Hambrook  House,  Hambrook,  Gloucestershire,  Com- 
mended :  R.  E.  Duckenng. 

Breeding  Sow.— ist,  £10,  Earl  of  Ellesmere  :  2d,  ,£5,  J.  Gar- 
butt,  Brough.  Highly  Commended  :  M.  Walker,  Stockley 
Park.  Commended  :  J.  Bulman,  Carleton  Hill,  Carlisle  ;  R.  E. 
Duckering. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  8  months  old.— ist,  ,£10,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Sal  ford  ; 
2d.  £$>  J-  Dove,  Hambrook.     Commended  :  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Small  White  Breed. 

Boar,  above  12  months  old. — ist,  ;£io,  G.  M.  Sexton,  Wher- 
stead  Hall,  Ipswich  ;  2d,  £5,  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Highly 
Commended :  C.  R.  N.  Beswick-Royds.  Commended :  W. 
Hope,  V.  C,  Parsloes,  Essex. 

Boar,  above  6  months  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — ist, 
;£io,  P.  Eden;  2d,  ,£5,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall, 
Woodbridge.     Commended  :  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Breeding  Sow.  —  ist,  ,£to,  Earl  of  Ellesmere;  2d,  £$,  G.  M. 
Sexton.     Highly  Commended :  C.  R.  N.  Beswick-Royds. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  8  months  old. — ist,  £10,  and  2d,  £5,  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
Commended :  W.  Parker,  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  Bradford. 

Small  Black  Breed. 

Boar,  above  12  months  old. — ist,  ;£io,  G.  M.  Sexton  ;  2d.  ,£5, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswick-Royds.     Reserve  Number  :  W.  Hope,  V.C. 

Boar,  above  6  months,  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — 
ist,  ,£10,  and  2d,  £5,  G.  M.  Sexton.  Reserve  Number  :  S. 
Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market. 

Breeding  Sow. — ist,  £10,  J.  Knowles,  Wetherby  House, 
Wetherby  ;  2d,  ,£5,  G.  M.  Sexton.  Highly  Commended  :  S. 
Wolton.     Commended  ;  G.  M.  Sexton. 

Pen.  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  8  months  old. — ist,  £10,  G.  M.  Sexton. 

Berkshire  Breed. 

Boar,  above  12  months  old. — ist,  £10,  J.  Wheeler,  Long 
Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour ;  2d,  £5,  W.  Hewer,  Seven- 
h.impton.  Highly  Commended  :  H.  Humfrey,  Kingstone  Farm. 
Commended:  the  class  generally. 

Boar,  above  6  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — ist,  £10,  W. 
Hewer,  Sevenhampton  ;  2d,  £$,  R.  Swanwick.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  H.  Humfrey. 

Breeding  Sow.— ist,  £10,  A.  Stewart,  Saint  Bridge  Farm, 
Gloucester;  2d,  £5,  R.  Swanwick.  Highly  Commended: 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury  ;  T.  Radcliffe,  Cheswell  Grange,  New- 
port ;  J.  Wheeler,  Long  Compton  ;  R.  Fowler,  Broughton 
Farm,  Aylesbury  ;  M.  Walker,  Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton- 
on-Trent.     Commended  :  the  class  generally. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  8  months  old. — ist,  £to,  W.  Hewer;  2d,  £5,  R.  Swan- 
wick.    Highly  Commended  :  M.  Walker,  Stockley  Park. 

Other  Breeds  not  Eligible  to  Compete  in  any  of  the 
Preceding  Classes. 

ist,  ,£10,  and  2d,  .£5,  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Highly  Commended  : 
T.  Atkinson,  Aire  Street  Coal  Wharf,  Leeds. 

Breeding  Sow.  — ist,  £10,  Earl  of  Ellesmere  :  2d,  £5,  J. 
Taylor,  Ireby  Mill,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended  :  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  P.  Eden,  M.  Walker.  Commended  :  the  class 
generally. 

Pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  8  months  old.  — ist,  ^£io,  R.  E.  Duckering;  2d,  £5,  J. 
Moir  S:  Son,  Garthdee,  Aberdeen. 


IMPLEMENT  TRIALS. 

Concluding  Trials  of  Field  Implements. — In  our  last 
we  described  the  trials  in  each  of  the  sections  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  the  7th  and  Sth  inst.  In  ploughs 
the  work  done  was  chiefly  on  strong  soil,  and  nearly 
all  the  implements  have  been  subject  since  to  a  second 
test  on  Tare  land  in  a  state  suitable  for  cultural  opera- 
tions. In  this  field  the  light  ploughs  made  beautiful 
work,  Hunt,  Ball,  Murray,  and  Snowden  being  especi- 
ally selected  for  this  second  trial. 

The  medium  and  heavy  ploughs  were  not  worked  in 
competition  on  the  Tare  land,  but  were  tested  there 
as  to  draught  by  the  dynamometer. 

The  double  heavy  and  the  single  heavy  ploughs  com- 
pleted their  trials  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  In 
the  former,  Baker,  Ball,  Fison,  Hodgson,  Lewin, 
Murray,  Page,  Perkins,  and  Snowden,  and  in  the 
latter,  Baker,  Ball,  Corbett,  Fison,  Hodgson,  Murray, 
Page,  Perkins,  and  Snowden,  competed.  The  work 
was  again  tremendously  heavy  and  above  horse-power. 
Heavy  double  ploughs  for  strong  land  are  a  mistake, 
anyhow  on  Holderness  soils.  Single  ploughs  on  such 
land  are  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the  power  of  a 
team  of  three  or  four  horses  worth  upwards  of  ^200, 

The  swing  ploughs  were  tried  for  the  second  test  on 
the  Tare  land,  and  performed  most  creditably.  The 
work  done  by  Snowden  was  superb,  and  that  by  Ball 
very  good.  It  is,  however,  when  the  draught  is  taken 
into  account  that  swing  ploughs  show  to  disadvantage. 
The  dynamometer  tests  will,  we  expect,  furnish,  some 
valuable  figures  on  the  relative  motive-power  required 
by  wheel  and  swing  ploughs. 

The  light  double  ploughs  came  to  their  final  trial 
on  the  Tare  land  on  Thursday  ;  out  of  the  previous 
competitors  Ball,  Snowden,  Corbett,  Murray,  and 
Perkins  were  selected  :  Murray,  Snowden,  and  Ball 
made  best  work,  and  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
well  won  by  Murray  and  Snowden. 

The  subsoil  ploughs  of  Ball,  Bentall,  and  Murray 
were  tested ;  Bentall  in  this  case  made  first-rate  work 
with  moderate  horse-power. 

The  subsoiler  attached  to  a  double-furrow  plough 
also,  and  the  subsoiler  and  single-furrow  plough  under- 
went the  same  ordeal.  Subsoiling  and  ploughing  at 
one  operation  is  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  an 
excessive  horse-power.  Subsoiling  is  a  work  quite 
difficult  enough  if  done  alone.  For  the  single-furrow 
arrangement  Ball  took  honours,  and  for  the  double- 
furrow  Corbett  and  Peele  were  successful.  Subsoiling 
and  ploughing  at  the  same  time  is  not  an  economical 
process — with  a  double  furrow  may  be  an  absurdity. 

The  one-way  or  tumwrest  plough  of  Mr.  Davey, 
St.  Germans,  worked  admirably,  as  also  did  his  double- 


furrow  turnwrest.  The  double  plough  is  not  required 
for  turnwrest  work.  Working  on  hill  sides  the  lighter 
the  implement  the  better.  It  is  capable  of  doing  its 
work  well,  and  makes  work  adapted  for  the  reaper  to 
follow.  The  absence  of  furrows  is  also  a  saving  of 
land,  and  there  is  also  a  saving  of  time  at  the  ends 
equivalent  to  a  considerable  amount  in  a  large  field. 

With  ridging  ploughs  Ball,  Corbett,  Hunt,  Mellard, 
and  Murray,  competed  on  Friday  ;  and  Mr.  Ball  again 
excelled,  though  capital  work  was  made  by  the  others, 
especially  Hunt  and  Murray. 

Ball,  Corbett,  Lewin,  and  Mellard  also  went  in  with 
their  pulverisers.  Mellard's  pulveriser  is  the  well 
known  circular  mouldboard,  and  works  efficiently  on 
free  soils.  For  preparing  Barley  land  without  loss  of 
moisture  after  spring  ploughing  it  is  of  practical  value. 
Ball  and  Murray  worked  with  pulverisers  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class  for  implements  not  eligible.  In  all  the 
plough  trials  the  dynamometer  has  been  employed  as 
the  final  test. 

In  working  off  the  trials  of  harrows  the  six  classes 
produced  an  almost  endless  competition,  there  being 
75  exhibitors,  most  of  whom  came  to  trial.  For  light 
narrows  Ashton,  Sharman,  Larkworthy,  and  Clay 
were  selected  for  a  second  trial,  which  resulted  in 
favour  of  Ashton  and  Hunt ;  and  in  heavy  harrows 
Ashton  and  Reid  &  Co.  were  placed  1st  and  2d. 
Of  heavy  harrows  13,  and  of  light  harrows  14,  sets 
appeared  in  competition.  The  land  was  well  adapted 
for  testing  the  powers  of  the  implements. 

The  heavy  cultivators  of  Ashton,  Ball,  Bentall, 
Clay,  Corbett,  Hunt,  Murray,  and  Reed  were  finally 
tried,  and  for  light  cultivators  nearly  the  same  com- 
petitors came  into  the  contest.  Their  work  was  excel- 
lently done,  and,  without  knowing  the  results  of  the 
dynamometer,  was  a  great  and  deserved  triumph  for 
Mr.  Clay.  The  work  made  by  Clay,  Ashton,  Cole- 
man, Corbett,  and  Murray  was,  however,  as  good  as 
could  be  wished,  and  every  implement  was  worthy  of 
distinction.  Mr.  Clay  takes  the  ist  in  this  class  of  18 
competitors. 

The  broadshares  were  only  seven,  but  they  were 
mostly  old  and  tried  implements,  Ashton,  Ball,  Bentall, 
Clay,  Coleman  &  Morton,  Lewis,  and  Maldon  &  Co., 
competed,  and  again  Mr.  Clay  scored  a  prize  with 
his  entry. 

Mr.  Porter's  digging  machine  accomplished  little 
work,  with  a  great  expenditure  of  horse-power  and 
much  noise. 

Potato  ploughs  were  not  tried.  They  will,  it  is 
said,  be  tried  afterwards,  when  the  crop  is  fit  for 
taking  up. 

Winder's  steam-plough,  a  new  implement,  was  yoked 
to  Fisken's  harness,  but  was  perfectly  unmanageable. 
The  improved  steerage  at  present  is  no  steerage  at  all. 
The  plough  could  neither  be  got  into  nor  kept  in  work. 
If  there  be  anything  in  the  idea,  it  is  not  yet  apparent 
in  the  machine  in  its  present  form. 

The  special  prize  for  combined  stacking  machines 
was  competed  for  by  17  machines,  the  property  of 
exhibitors.  The  trials,  which  began  with  the  week, 
were  completed  on  Saturday  noon.  In  our  last  we 
alluded  to  the  test-work  of  each  not  being  completed 
on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  not  till  Friday  that  each 
had  carried  away  a  load  of  hay,  a  load  of  straw, 
and  a  load  of  sheaves  of  Wheat.  In  this  trial 
several  failed,  and  several  were  thrown  out  of  competi- 
tion for  comparatively  inferior  performance.  After 
this,  five  machines  were  selected  for  a  trial  with  a  fixed 
number  of  sheaves  of  Wheat,  and  then  mechanical 
construction  was  carefully  examined  by  the  Society's 
engineer.  The  draught  of  each  machine  when  empty 
and  when  laden  was  also  tested. 

The  points  of  merit  of  each  were  calculated  by  the 
following  scale  : — 
Weight         


Pric 


so 
100 


Maximum  height  at  which  it  will  deliver         

Stability,  strength,    and    mechanical     qualities — engineer's 

opinion            . .         . .         . .          - ;          ■  •         •  •          •  ■  200 

Simplicity — engineer's  and  judges'  opinion     . .         . .          . .  150 

Efficiency,  and  freedom  from  friction  . .          150 

Absence  of  tendency  to  shake  out  corn            - .          . .          . .  50 
Completeness   of  delivery  of  straw,   &c.,  and   absence  of 

choking  of  chains  and  forks           ..         ..         ..          ..  100 

Protection   from   action   of  wind,    tending   to    scatter   the 

straw,  &c 5° 

Delivery  at  any  angle        . .         •  ■          . .         •  •          . .         ■  •  5° 

Size  when  packed 50 


The  utility  of  this  class  of  implement  in  cheapening 
the  cost  of  stacking  hay,  straw,  or  grain,  by  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  manual  labour  used  in  the  operation, 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  fact. 

In  these  trials  a  load  of  hay  was  carried  up  in  eight 
minutes,  and  a  ton  of  220  sheaves  of  Wheat  was  pitched 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  But,  say  that  it  is  done  in 
four  minutes,  it  is  equivalent  to  15  tons  per  hour,  or 
1 50  tons  in  a  working  day  of  10  hours.  As  this  is  about 
the  produce  of  75  acres,  it  is  clear  that  the  machine  is 
already  capable  of  dealing  with  more  material  than 
the  farmer  can  possibly  get  to  it.  When,  however,  he 
thinks  proper  to  make  an  extra  push  it  will  be  an 
excellent  servant. 

The  competing  makers  were  : — Barford  &  Perkins, 
Peterborough  ;  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Com- 
pany ;  James  Coultas,  Grantham  ;  Holmes  &  Son, 
Norwich ;  Stephen  Lewin,  Poole  ;  Perkins  &  Co., 
Ilitchin  ;  Roby  &  Co.,  Lincoln  ;  W.  Tasker  &  Sons, 


Anduver ;  Wallis  &  Steevens,  Basingstoke;  fcHenry 
Wright,  Boston  ;  W.  Twaites  Wright,  Cardiff;  Henry 
Yorath,  Cardiff. 

After  each  machine  had  undergone  the  foregoing 
tests,  the  following  were  the  five  makers  whose  machines 
were  subject  to  a  further  trial  : — 1,  Wallis  ;  2,  Tasker  ; 
3,  Coultas  ;  4,  Holmes ;  and  5,  Barford  Sc  Perkins. 
Three  or  these  underwent  a  further  trial  with  sheaves 
on  Friday  evening,  and  on  Saturday  morning  the 
remaining  two  were  put  to  the  test  in  a  similar  manner. 
After  this  the  machines  of  Tasker  &  Wallis  were  tried 
with  Wheat  delivered  direct  from  the  threshing- 
machine  set  at  different  angles  between  450  and  90". 
Both  performed  admirably  in  all  instances. 

The  mechanism  of  each  machine  was  tested  by  the 
Society's  engineer,  and  the  power  required  to  drive  each 
empty  and  laden  ascertained  ;  and  subsequently  the 
award  of  ist  prize  was  made  to  Messrs.  Tasker  & 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  Wallis  &  Steevens  were  highly 
commended. 

The  medals  awarded  for  special  merit  in  design  or 
construction  are  appended  to  the  list  of  awards 
subjoined.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as 
umpires  : — 

Plong/ts.— Messrs.  J.  Hicken,  of  Dunchurch,  Rugby;  J.  D. 
Ogilvie,  of  Marden,  Cornhill,  Northumberland  ;  T.  P.  Oulhwaite, 
of  Goldsborough  House,  Knaresborough  ;  Major  Grantham,  of 
West  Keal  Hall,  Spilsby  ;  John  Hemsley,  of  Shelton,  Newark  ; 
and  J.  W.  Kimber,  of  Fifield  Wick,  Abingdon. 

Harrows,  Rollers,  and  Clodcrnslters,  Cultivators,  an  I 
Scarifiers.  —  Messrs.  S.  Rowlandson,  of  Newton  Morrcll, 
Darlington  ;  J.  Stephenson,  of  The  Beeches,  Burnham,  Barton- 
on-Humber;  and  Edward  Wortley,  of  Ridlington,  Uppingham. 

Digging  Machines  and  Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers* 
combined  Stacking  Machines,  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. — 
Messrs.  Henry  Cantrell,  of  Bayliss  Court,  Slough ;  C.  G. 
Roberts,  of  Shotter  Mill,  Haselmere  ;  and  Matthew  Savidge,  of 
The  Lodge  Farm,  Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton. 

Section  I. — Ploughs. 

Class  1.  Sub-section  A,     Wheel  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  2  cwt, 

■ist,  j£io,  W.  Hunt,  Leicester  ;  2d,  ,£5,  W.  Ball  &  Son,  Roth- 
well,  Northamptonshire. 

Class  2.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  a£  cwt.  —  ist,  ,£10,  W.  Ball  & 
Son,  Rothwell  ;  2d,  £5,  W.  Hunt,  Leicester. 

Class  3.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  3  cwt. — ist,  £\o,  W.  Ball  & 
Son,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire  ;  2d,  ,£5,  J.  Hodgson,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Class  4.  Sub-section  B.  Swing  Ploughs  not  exceeding  2\  cwL 
—ist,  ,£10,  J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster ;  2d,  £5,  W.  Ball  &  Son, 
Rothwell. 

Class  5.  Subsection  C.  Double-furrow  Ploughs  not  exceeding 
3i  cwt.— ist,  ,£io,  G.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  Banff,  N.E.  ;  2d,  £$, 
J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster. 

Class  6.  Ploughs  not  exceeding  5  cwt. — ist,  ;£io,  G.  W. 
Murray  &  Co.,  Banff,  N.B.  ;  2d,  £5,  ].  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster. 

Class  7.  Sub-section  D.  Multiple-furrow  Ploughs,  turning 
three  or  more  furrows.     No  competition. 

Class  8.  Sub-section  E.  Subsoil  Ploughs.—  ,65,  E.  H.  Bentall. 
Heybridge  Works,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Class  9.  Arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  Single-furrow 
Plough,  for  ploughing  and  subsoiling  at  one  operation. — £$, 
W.  Ball  &  Son,  Rothwell. 

Class  10.  Arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  Double-furrow 
Plough,  for  ploughing  and  subsoiling  at  one  operation. — .£5, 
Corbett  &  Peele,  Perseverance  Ironworks,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  11.  Sub-section  F.  One-way  Ploughs.  Single-furrow 
One-way  Plough. — £5,  John  Davey,  St.  Germans,  Cornwall. 

Class  12.  Double-furrow  One-way  Plough.— £5,  John  Davey, 
St.  Germans. 

Class  13.  Sub-section  G.  Double  Mouldboards,  or  Ridging1 
Ploughs,  not  exceeding  2J  cwt.—  .£5,  Win.  Ball  &  Son,  Roth- 
well.    Highly  Commended  :  G.  W.  Murray  &  Co  ,  Banff,  N.  I*.. 

Class  14.  Sub-section  H.  Paring  Plough.— ,£5,  W.  Hunt, 
Leicester. 

Class  15.  Sub-section  I.  Pulveriser  Plough  for  leaving  the 
furrow-slice  pulverised. — £-,,  Mellard's  Trent  Foundry  (Limited), 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

Class  16.  Sub-section  K.  Miscellaneous  Plough,  not  qualified 
to  compete  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes.     No  award. 

Section  II.— Harrows. 

Class  17.  Light  Harrow.— ist,  ,£io,  W.  Ashton,  Boston  Road, 
Horncastle  ;  2d,  £$,  W.  Hunt,  Leicester. 

Class  iS.  Heavy  Harrow.  — ist,  j£io,  W.  Ashton,  Boston  Road, 
Horncastle;  2d,  ,£5,  B.  Reid  &  Co.,  Bon-Accord  Works,  Aber- 
deen. 

Class  10.  Chisel  Harrow.— ist,  ,£10,  W.  Ashton,  Boston  Road, 
Horncastle;  2d,  ,£5,  Mjssrs.  Sharman  &  Labury,  Melton  Mow- 
bray.    Highly  Commended:  C.  Clay.  Wakefield. 

Class  20.  Chain  Harrow.—  £$.  Cambridge  &  Parham,  St. 
Philip's  Works,  Bristol.  Commended  :  H.  Denton,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  W.  Hunt,  Leicester;  Cambridge  &  Paibftm,  St. 
Philip's  Works,  Bristol. 

Class  21.  Drag  Harrow.—  ,£5,  E.  Page  &  Co..  Bedford. 

Class  22.   Harrow,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  pre 
classes.— .£5,  T.  Hunter,  Maybolc,  N.B. 

Section  III.— Rollers  and  Clodcrushers. 

Class  23.  Light  Roller.-  ist,  ;£io,  Barford  &  Perkins.  Peter- 
borough ;  2d,  ^£5,  the  Buverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co.,  Buvcrlcy. 
Highly  Commended  :  Barford  &  Perkins,  Peterborough.  Com- 
mended :  W.  Hunt,  Leicester. 

Class  24.  Heavy  Roller.^ist,  j£io,  Barford  &  Perkins,  Peter- 
borough ;  2d,  £5,  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co.  Highly 
Commended:   W.  Crosskill  &  Sons,  Beverley. 

Class  25.  Clodcrusher.  —  ist,  j£io,  the  Beverley  Iron  and 
Waegon  Co.  ;  2d,  £5,  W.  Crosskill  &  Sons.  Highly  Com- 
mended :    Barford  &  Perkins. 

Class  26.  Roller  or  Clodcrusher,    not  qualified  to  compete  in 
the  preceding  classes.—  .£10,  Brigham  &  Co.,  Berwick-on-Twced. 
Section  IV. — Cultivators  and  Scarifiers. 

Class  27.  Cultivating  Implement,  for  light  laud.  —  ist,  ,£15,  C. 
Clay,  Wakefield:  2d,  £10,  Coleman  &  Morton,  Chelmsford, 
Esse*. 

Class  28.  Cultivating  lutplenKMUs  for  heavy  land.— ist.  £15. 
C.  Clay,  Wakefield ;  ad,  £to,  W.  Hunt,  Leicester.  Highly 
Commended  :  Coleman  &  Morton. 

Class  ag.  Broadshare,— ,£10.  C.  Clay,  Wakefield.  Highly 
Commended  :  Coleman  &  Morton. 

1  lass    30.    Implements  for  cultivating  or  scarifying  purposes, 
not  aualtned  to  compete  in  the  preceding  classes.—  ist,  .£10,  C. 
Clay,  Wakefield  ;  ad,  £$,  W.  Ball  ft  Son,  Bolhwelt. 
Section  V.—  Digging  MACHINES. 

Class  31.  Digging  Machine,     No  award. 

Section; VI.— Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers, 

Class  32.    Ploughs  for  in  Mti  ■   PotatOS,      Trials  postponed. 

Class  m,  Machines  Digg  rs  for  raising  Potato*.  Trials 
postponed. 
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Special  Prize. 

Class  34.  Combined  Stacking;   Machine.—  £2$,   \V.    Tasker  & 

Sons,     Andover,      Hants.        Highly     Commended:     Walhs     & 

Steevens,     Basingstoke.      Commended  :     Barford    &    Perkins, 

Peterborough  :  J.  Coultas,  Grantham;  Holmes  &  Son,  Norwich 

Silver  Medals. 

Miscellaneous  awards  to   agricultural  articles  not  included  in  the 

quinquennial  rotation— ten  silver  medals. 

Barford  &  Perkins,  Peterborough,  for  their  patent  wrought- 
iron  link-motion  to  road  gear  or  traction  engine. 

Tames  Coultas,  Grantham,  for  his  potato  planter. 

George  Cheavin,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  for  his  patent  rapid 
water  filter  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Samuel  Wilkcrson,  jun.,  Bassmgbournc,  Royston,  for  his 
machine  for  shooting  corn  from  one  sack  to  another. 

Head,  \Vrightson  &  Co.,  Teesdale  Ironworks,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  for  Moore's  patent  pulley  block. 

Pavey,  Paxinan  &  Co,  Standard  Ironworks,  Colchester,  for 
their  apparatus  for  heating  water  in  tank  of  traction  engines  by 
exhaust  steam  pipe. 

Kimball  &  Morton,  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  N.B.,  for  their  sack 
sewing  machine. 

The  above  silver  medal  awards  include  Mr.  Coultas' 
potato-planter,  which  has  been  already  figured  and 
described  in  these  columns ;  Mr.  Cheavin's  rapid 
water-filter  which  acts  by  the  charcoal  (kept  together 
by  a  layer  of  sponge)  being  granular,  and  thus  easily 
washed  and  cleaned  ;  Mr.  Wilkerson's  sack  lift,  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  shifting  contents  from  one 
sack  to  another,  described  further  on  ;  Messrs.  Head  & 
Co.'s  pulley-block  ;  Messrs.  Kimball  &  Morton's 
sewing  machine ;  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins' 
ingenious  contrivance  for  varying  the  rate  of 
motion  of  a  traction  engine  while  it  is  going  ;  and 
Messrs.  Davey  &  Paxman's  ingenious  water-Jieater  for 
steam  engines.  This  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully 
describe  ;  meanwhile,  we  may  state  that  it  consists  in  a 
box,  into  which  the  surplus  water  supply  to  the  boiler 
passes  on  its  way  back  to  the  tank,  and  into  which, 
also,  a  portion  of  the  waste  steam  is  driven.  The 
steam  is  driven  through  the  pierced  plate  which  is 
placed  as  a  diaphragm  in  the  water-box,  and  thus 
becomes  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water  which  has 
also  to  pass  through  this  diaphragm  on  its  way  to  the 
tank  ;  and  above  the  whole  is  an  air-chamber,  which 
brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  water,  and  drives  it  to 
its  exit. 

STEAM  PLOUGHING  AND  CULTIVATING 
were  exhibited  during  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  Fowler 
&  Co.,  who  had  fields  on  the  Anlaby  Road,  two 
miles  from  the  showyard  ;  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins, 
who  had  fields  adjoining;  the  Ravensthorpe  Engi- 
neering Co.  worked  a  set  on  Mr.  Fisken's  system 
in  a  field  close  by ;  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins  also 
worked  here ;  Messrs.  Howard,  Bedford,  worked 
their  new  tackle  and  cultivator  a  little  beyond  the 
Priory  Farm  and  trial  fields,  on  the  Hessle  Road  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  H.  Fisken,  who  is  manufacturing  at 
Leeds,  independently  of  his  brother,  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  trial  fields,  where  his  system  was  adopted 
last  week  for  drawing  the  dynamometer. 

Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins  began  on  Friday,  nth 
inst.,  to  exhibit  the  roundabout  tackle  and  cultivator, 
by  working  in  a  large  field  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wood. 
This  field  was  of  the  same  warp-clay  as  the  trial  fields 
for  horse  ploughs,  not  inaptly  described  last  week  as  a 
mixture  between  the  hardness  of  brick  and  the  tough- 
ness of  leather.  Here  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins 
worked  their  cultivator  with  an  8-horse  engine,  and  a 
|-inch  steel  rope  between  two  of  their  Campain  self- 
moving  anchors.  The  uniformity  of  their  proceedings, 
both  in  regard  to  doing  the  work  and  in  the  work 
itself  when  done,  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  This 
terrible  soil  to  work,  on  which  Mr.  Wood  never  thinks 
of  ploughing  with  less  than  four  horses  to  a  single 
plough,  was  torn  up — for  "smashing"  would  not  here 
be  a  correct  term— at  about  6  inches  deep,  and  left 
in  the  roughest  possible  state,  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  acre  per  hour.  Two  men  and  one 
boy  were  only  required  for  this  work,  for  in  addition 
to  the  self-moving  anchors,  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins 
now  employ  a  cord,  which  runs  from  the  lever  of  the 
engine  for  shutting  the  steam  on  and  off  to  the  front  of 
the  windlass,  where  the  man  stands,  for  throwing  the 
winding  drums  in  and  out  of  gear.  Thus  the  engine  is 
"driven"  or  regulated  by  this  cord  as  easily  as  a  steady 
going  horse  is  driven  by  reins  from  the  cart,  while  the 
engineer  need  not  move  from  his  windlass  when  he 
is  required  to  stop  or  start  the  engine  and  windlass. 
This  firm  have  also  adopted  a  pitch-chain  for  connect- 
ing the  engine  and  windlass,  a  plan  which  creates  less 
difficulty  in  placing  the  engine  and  windlass,  so  that 
the  two  will  work  harmoniously  together.  The  double- 
snatchblock,  too,  which  they  employed,  had  a  frame 
within  a  frame,  so  that,  by  turning  a  screw,  the  pulleys 
can  be  placed  in  an  exact  line  with  the  windlass, 
whereby  the  rope  coils  itself  with  perfect  regularity 
without  being  otherwise  guided.  On  Wednesday  the 
tackle  and  engine  were  shifted  to  another  field  of  the 
same  character  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
their  three-body  balance  digger  was  worked  about 
6  inches  deep;  and  the  regular  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  cut  at  the  bottom,  and  subsequently 
thrown  into  a  broken  and  rough  surface,  would 
have  delighted  the  partizans  of  the  digger  as  against 
the  cultivator.  On  this  difference  of  opinion  we  need 
not  now  comment,  further  than  to  say  that,  in  some 
cases,  we  prefer  the  cultivator  to  the  digger,  and  that 
this  was  such  an  instance.     As  evidence  of  the  power 


required,  we  may  say  that  the  tight  little  8-horse 
engine  stood  steadily  to  her  work  while  she  pulled 
the  digger  3  miles  an  hour  under  a  pressure  of  steam 
which  varied  between  75  lb.  and  80  lb.  to  the  square 
inch. 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  worked  three  sets — the  first, 
a  new  roundabout  set,  with  plough  and  cultivator 
alternately,  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators.  The 
cultivator  of  this  firm  is  well  known  ;  it  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism.  The  implements  were  drawn  by 
an  8-horse  traction  engine,  with  direct  gearing.  This 
engine  was  attached  to  the  windlass  by  connecting 
shaft  and  universal  joints,  and  although  the  engine 
stood  some  6  inches  lower  than  the  windlass, 
it  worked  with  perfect  ease  and  regularity.  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.  do  not  employ  any  double  snatch- 
block,  but  run  their  rope  to  a  claw-anchor 
at  each  corner  of  the  field  in  a  line  with  the  engine. 
The  anchor,  to  and  from  which  the  implement  is 
pulled,  is  made  with  an  angle-iron  frame,  on  the  two 
axles  of  which  are  steel  discs  for  cutting  into  the 
ground  to  take  a  lateral  bearing  against  the  strain  of 
the  rope.  The  anchors  are  made  self-moving  by  a 
drum  carrying  So  yards  of  rope,  the  end  of  the  latter 
being  attached  to  a  tree  or  claw-anchor,  and  the 
anchor  is  held  rigid  by  a  pin  through  an  eye 
in  the  lower  flange.  There  are  six  of  these  eyes, 
and  as  the  drum  is  2  feet  in  diameter  the  eyes 
are  1  foot  apart.  If,  therefore,  the  pin  is  missed 
by  the  lever  for  '  that  purpose  when  the  drum 
is  loose,  from  the  implement  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  pin  be  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stop-catch,  the  anchor  will  travel,  as  the  rope  tightens 
on  the  implement  beginning  to  return,  to  a  distance  of 
6  feet  at  the  head  of  the  land  to  be  operated  upon.  It 
can  be  allowed  to  travel  half  the  distance,  a  sixth  of 
the  distance,  or  double  the  distance,  as  the  condition  of 
the  work  may  require.  This  set  is  worked  with  two 
men  and  a  boy.  The  implements  of  this  firm  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  they  were  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and,  so  far  as  we  saw,  they  do  not  need 
improving.  A  light  implement,  with  five  tines  and  iron 
wheels  running  the  exact  width  of  the  share  stalks  or  tines, 
was  set  to  work  while  we  were  on  the  field,  and  drawn 
through  this  solid  clay,  without  broken  soil  on  either 
side,  at  a  depth  of  8  inches.  The  pressure  required  in 
the  steam  boiler  to  do  this  was  125  lb.  to  the  square 
inch,  but  under  this  exertion  the  traction  engine 
scarcely  oscillated  perceptibly.  This  5-tined  cultivator 
covers  55  inches  at  a  width  ;  the  7-tined  cultivator 
covers  77  inches.  The  engine  with  double  drum  was 
12-horsepower,  and  it  was  drawing  a  7-tined  cultivator 
in  the  same  soil  about  7  to  8  inches  deep.  A  double 
set,  with  14-horse  power  engines,  was  working  in  an 
adjoining  field  ;  but  the  character  of  this  arrangement, 
and  the  perfect  power  the  engines  and  tackle  have 
over  7-tined  cultivators,  or  "  knifers,"  or  four  and  five 
body  ploughs  and  diggers,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description  at  our  hands. 

Messrs.  Howard  worked  their  new  anchor  and  culti- 
vator ;  but  as  we  recently  gave  a  full  description  of 
them,  and  the  whole  system  by  which  they  are  worked, 
we  need  only  say  that  the  work  itself  was  excellent. 
Indeed,  the  work  of  ploughing  and  cultivating,  like  the 
cutting  work  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  is  now 
to  all  appearances  as  perfectly  done  as  can  be  accom- 
plished. Place  an  implement  at  one  end  of  a  field, 
attach  a  rope  to  it,  and  it  can  be  drawn  to  the  other, 
and  during  its  passage  made  to  do  any  quality  of  work. 
This  being  so,  the  only  difficulties  are  turning  it  round 
for  going  back  again,  repeating  this  process,  and  keep- 
ing it  up  with  the  least  possible  friction  of  machinery, 
and  therefore  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the  greatest 
economy  in  manual  labour. 

The  Ravenscroft  Company  worked  one  of  Mr. 
David  Fisken's  roundabout  Manilla  rope  sets,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  H.  Fisken  worked  a  set  of  his  own  manu- 
facture ;  but  as  these  systems  are  'as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same,  and  well  known,  we  need  only  say  that  in 
both  cases  the  implements  did  most  excellent  work. 
Mr.  T.  R.  H.  Fisken  worked  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Co.'s  cultivators  about  9  inches  deep,  or 
5  inches  in  the  solid  below  the  moulds  of  a  summer 
fallow. 

With  all  these  systems  working  within  easy  reach  of 
Hull,  the  visitors  to  the  Royal  show  this  year  have  had 
almost  as  good  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  merits 
of  each  as  they  had  at  Wolverhampton  two  years  ago, 
when  this  class  of  machinery  composed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Royal  Society's  trials  for  1871. 

The  discovery  recently  made  by  Aveling  &  Porter 
that  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  working  parts  of  the 
ploughing  engines  made  by  them  under  the  patents  of 
John  Fowler  &  Co.,  when  worked  in  pairs,  now  the 
most  popular  system  of  steam  culture,  was  unequal, 
being  much  greater  upon  the  one  engine  than  upon  the 
other,  resulted  in  a  corresponding  invention,  viz.,  right 
and  left  ploughing  engines, purposely  to  obviate  the  extra 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  one,  and  reduce  that  upon 
both  to  a  working  minimum.  These  discoveries  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  the  inquiry — are  the  ploughing 
engines  of  the  two  firms  capable  of  improvement  in 
other  respects?  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  an  affirm- 
ative answer  was  the  upshot.  A  patent  was  imme- 
diately secured  by  Aveling  &  Porter,  and  arrange- 
ments entered    into    with  John    Fowler  &   Co.  for 


working  this  patent  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
firms  and  the  public.  We  need  not  go  into  the  short- 
comings of  the  old  ploughing  engines  of  the  Leeds  and 
Rochester  firms,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  engravings  on 
the  next  page,  fig.  204  and  fig.  205,  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  mechanical  description  of  them. 

The  two  engines  are  alike  in  every  respect  with  the 
exception  of  the  position  of  the  flywheel  and  gearing 
with  the  winding  drum,  and  as  both  engravings  show 
the  right-hand  side,  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  mecha- 
nism of  both  sides  of  the  two  engines  are  shown,  i.e., 
fig.  204  shows  the  mechanism  of  its  own  right  side,  and 
also  the  left  side  of  fig.  205,  whilst  fig.  205  shows  its  own 
right  side  and  also  the  left  side  of  fig.  204.  When  at 
work,  the  right-hand  side  of  fig.  204,  shown,  is  opposite 
to  the  left-hand  side  of  fig.  205,  not  shown,  so  that  both 
engines  drive  their  winding  drums,  and  pull  the  imple- 
ments from  the  flywheel  and  gearing  side.  The  driving 
of  the  winding  drum  and  the  pull  of  the  implement 
being  the  same  on  both  engines,  the  antagonistic  action 
and  excessive  wear  and  tear  upon  the  winding  drum 
and  rope  of  the  engine  whose  winding  drum  pulled  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  it  was  driven,  is  thus 
obviated.  The  importance  of  the  improvement  is 
manifest,  for  when  the  impetus  of  a  steam- 
driven  flywheel  acts  antagonistically  with  the 
unequal  resistance  of  the  implement  experienced  by 
the  winding  drum,  the  result  must  be  excessive 
wear  and  tear  on  all  the  parts  in  action. 

The  improvement  of  the  ploughing  engines  in  other 
respects  refers  to  the  relieving  the  boiler  from  being 
pierced  with  bracket  bolts,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
crank  shaft,  counter  shaft,  and  driving  axle  from  being 
thrown  out  of  position  by  unequal  expansion  when  the 
centres  work  in  brackets  bolted  to  the  boiler  plate. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  engravings  that  the 
side  plates  of  the  firebox  extend  upwards  and  back- 
wards in  one  piece  on  each  side,  and  that  they  {the 
side  plates),  serving  as  brackets,  carry  the  bearings  of 
the  crank  shaft,  counter  shaft,  and  driving  axle. 
Unequal  expansion  is  thus  obviated,  as  the  three  shafts, 
or  centres,  remain  truthful  to  each  other  ;  consequently 
a  maximum  effect  is  produced  with  a  minimum  wear 
and  tear  by  a  given  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel. 
Following  the  gearing  downwards  from  the  crank 
shaft  to  the  winding  drum  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  driving  of  the  latter  is  now  uniform, 
and  free  from  the  antagonistic  action  experi- 
enced when  the  centres  were  thrown  out  of 
position  by  unequal  expansion  after  a  few  hours'  work 
in  the  field,  and  when  the  flywheel  and  crank  shaft 
began  to  work  untruthfully.  The  total  advantage 
gained  may,  therefore,  best  be  left  to  speak  for  itself, 
as  it  did  at  Wolverhampton. 

The  cylinder  is  on  the  smoke-box  end,  and  is  thus 
supplied  with  the  driest  steam  from  the  dome  in  direct 
communication  with  the  boiler.  Priming,  and  all  the 
objections  due  to  supply-pipes,  &c,  are  obviated,  and 
the  greatest  economy  of  steam  realised.  The  steering 
is  from  the  foot-plate  of  the  tender,  as  in  Fowler  & 
Co.'s  old  engines.  By  adopting  this  plan  Aveling  & 
Porter  save  a  steersman.  The  link  reverse  motion 
shown  in  fig.  204,  and  all  the  other  levers,  are  con- 
veniently situated,  so  that  the  engine-driver  has  entire 
control  over  the  whole. 


IN  THE  IMPLEMENT  YARD 
Mr.  Sawney,  of  Beverley,  exhibits  a  large  collection 
of  implements  of  his  manufacture, — corn  dressing 
machines,  reaping  machines,  harrows,  rakes,  hay- 
makers—besides smaller  articles  for  domestic  use. 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  Cowbridge,  near  Boston,  shows  ploughs 
double  and  single — of  wood  and  iron ;  Messrs.  Barford 
&  Perkins  show  water-ballast  rollers,  straw  elevators, 
horse  gear,  roundabout  steam  cultivating  apparatus, 
Campain's  anchor  (already  described  in  these  columns), 
traction  engine,  corn  grinding  with  cooling  apparatus, 
&c.  ;  the  St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company,  Messrs. 
Musgrave,  of  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  Cottam,  of  Winsley 
Street,  show,  close  by  each  other,  a  most  complete  set 
of  stable  fittings,  stable  mangers,  floors,  wall  fittings, 
&c,  both  luxurious  and  elaborate,  and  simple  and 
substantial ;  Mr.  Willacey,  of  Preston,  shows,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  section  of  shedding  for  cattle  feeding  with 
travelling  cart  for  food,  cutting  and  grinding  and  de- 
livering as  it  goes,  a  new  labour  saving  implement,  in 
the  form  of  a  dung-cart,  with  endless  web  for  floor, 
which  gradually  delivers  the  contents  over  the  end  into 
sets  of  revolving  forks  which  tear  it  out  and  distribute 
it.  The  fault  of  the  system  probably  is  that 
the  dung-cart  must  be  taken  over  the  field  once  for 
its  whole  width  over  the  whole  surface,  but  it  is  an  in- 
genious help  in  the  way  of  dispensing  with  manual 
labour  for  manure  distribution.  Mr.  Bentall,  of 
Maldon,  shows  a  collection  of  his  well-known  turnip 
pulper,  boadshare  scarifiers,  chaffcutters,  and  crushers. 
Messrs.  Crosskill  &  Son,  of  Beverley,  exhibit  clod- 
crushers,  carts,  waggons,  pig  troughs,  bean  mills, 
Archimedean  root  washers,  and  reaping  machines — all 
of  them  implements  which  have  for  many  years  dis- 
tinguished the  name  of  this  firm.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Wake- 
field, has  been  making  a  capital  appearance  in  the 
trial  grounds  of  the  Society  with  his  well-known 
cultivators,  which  he  exhibits  along  with  horse  hoes, 
&c,  in  the  yard.  Whiteside,  of  Liverpool,  exhibits 
hay  forks  and  other  tools.  Gregory,  of  South  Shields, 
shows  chisel  and  drag  harrows.  Ingold,  of  Bishop 
Stortford,  shows  pumps.    J.  Davis  &  Co.,  92,  Cramp- 
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Fig.  204  — aveling's  right  hand  ploughing  engine. 


ton  Stree',  Newin^ton  Bulls,  E.C.,  barometers,  cattle 
guages,  &c.  ;  S.  Edwards,  Salford,  chaff  cutters  and 
lawn  mowers ;  J.  Davy,  St.  Germans,  Cornwall, 
his  well  known  simple  and  effective  one-way 
ploughs,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  ap- 
plied also  to  double-furrow  ploughs.  Ashby, 
of    Louth,    shows     steam      cultivating     tackle     and 


show  syringes  and  other  veterinary  instruments.  Messrs. 
L'llie  &  Elder,  Tweedmouth,  exhibit  reapers,  mowers, 
and  carts.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Chapel  Hill  Farm,  Bridg- 
water, shows  a  covered  sheep  trough.  W.  N.  Nichol- 
son &  Son,  of  Newark-on- Trent,  show  rollers,  hay- 
makers, rakes,  steam  engines,  winnowers,  turnip  cutters 
— a    large    stand  of  capital  agricultural   implements; 


known  corn-dressing  machine  and  seed-dressing 
machine  ;  C.  Thorn,  Norwich  ;  Howes,  of  Norwich  ; 
R.  J.  Boyall,  of  Grantham,  and  C.  S.  Wendover, 
Long  Acre,  capital  stands  of  carriages,  broughams, 
dogcarts,  &c. ;  W.  A.  Woods,  77,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  a  stand  of  his  well-known  reapers  and  mowers  ; 
II.   Djnton,    Wolverhampton,   chain   harrows,   tumip 
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double  and  single  ploughs.  Messrs.  Southwell,  of 
Rugeley,  exhibit  plough  cultivators,  horse  hoes,  mills, 
chaffcutters,  pig  troughs.  Cambridge  &  Parham,  of 
Bristol,  exhibit  their  well-known  ribbed  roller,  chain 
harrow,  ''Excelsior"  tine  harrows,  horse  gear,  &c. 
Burney  &  Co.,  Mill  wall,  London,  show  galvanised 
cisterns  ;  Arnold  &  Son,  36,  West  Smithfield,  London, 


Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.,  Wenlock  Street,  City  Road, 
London,  weighing  machines  for  cattle  or  goods  ;  Slack 
&  Brownlow,  Hulme,  near  Manchester,  garden  fittings 
and  adjuncts  ;  G.  Ilolton,  Brigg,  harrows  and 
grubbers  ;  Ford  &  Co.,  Gloucester,  a  capital  show 
of  enamelled  slate  in  all  its  various  uses  as  chimney 
pieces,     &c.  ;      Mr.     Cooch,     Harleston,    his     well- 


hoes,  &c.  ;  T.  Cocks,  of  1,  Elizabeth  Street,  Telford 
Street,  Lambeth,  a  potato  planter,  and  a  potato  digger 
and  lifter — very  ingenious,  amusingly  so.  The  planter 
thrusts  up  the  Potatos  one  at  a  time  for  delivery  ;  the 
digger  breaks  up  the  earth,  lifts  it  and  the  Potatos  in 
cradles  on  to  riddles,  which  get  rid  of  the  soil,  and 
then    lift    the   crop,    thus   cleaned,    delivering   into   a 
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cart  made  to  travel  alongside  of  it.  W.  Hill  &  Co., 
Pavement,  York,  show  steamers  and  grates;  V.  Barford, 
of  St.  Neot's,  portable  boilers  ;  J.  B.  &  T.  Edlington, 
Gainsborough,  reaping  machines  ;  J.  Whitehead, 
Preston,  his  well-known  drain-tile  machines ;  J.  Le  Butt, 
Boby's  corn  screen,  and  many  smaller  implements  ; 
Woods,  Cocksedge  &  Co.,  Stowmarket,  steam  engines, 
horse  gear,  grinding  mills,  carts,  turnip  cutters,  &c.  ; 
J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster,  ploughs  and  horse  hoes  ; 
J.  Sanderson,  Louth,  pipe  and  tile  machines  ;  William- 
son Brothers,  Kendal,  pumps  ;  G.  Campin,  Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire,  shaft  for  reaper  ;  Messrs.  Ckild,  of 
Burbage  Quarries,  Sheffield,  millstones  and  tools;  E. 
Long,  Lincoln,  corn  drills  ;  A.  C.  Bamlett, 
Thirsk,  reapers;  J.  Coultas,  Grantham,  straw  elevators, 
corn  drills,  manure  distributors,  horse  rakes,  &c,  also 
Potato  planter,  already  described  in  this  journal,  for 
which  he  gets  a  prize.  G.  O.  Gooday,  Stanstead, 
Essex,  shows  his  thatch  sewing  machine  ;  J.  T.  B. 
Porter,  Lincoln,  coal  gas  apparatus  for  farm- 
steads ;  Watts  &  Co.,  6,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol,  bellows 
for  choking  vermin;  J-  Wilderspin,  St.  Ives,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, harrows;  J.  Fletcher,  Brigg,  corn  grinder, 
also  mower  and  reaper,  Potato  washer,  &c. ;  J.  Weet- 
man,  Ipswich,  harrows,  cultivator,  reapers ;  J.  L. 
Lack  worthy  &  Co.,  Worcester,  narrows,  ploughs, 
root  pulpers ;  Haughton  &  Thompson,  Carlisle, 
reapers,  rakes,  &c. ;  F.  P.  Milford,  Kenn,  Exeter, 
waggons  and  carts  ;  J-  A,  Wade  and  J.  Cherry,  Horn- 
sea, Hull,  cart  and  waggon,  roofing  tiles,  &c. ;  W. 
Smith,  Kettering,  his  capital  horse  hoe,  Turnip 
thinner,  &c.  ;  Tomlinson,  Hay  ward  &  Bishop, 
of  Lincoln,  dipping  apparatus  for  sheep,  which  are 
locked  into  the  cradle  and  dipped  standing ; 
Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester,  their  massive 
locomotive  engines,  adapted  for  traction,  steam- 
ploughing,  &c. ;  Messrs.  J.  Fowler  &  Co.,  of  the 
Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds,  a  magnificent  display  of 
steam-cultivating  apparatus,  14  and  20  horse  power 
engines,  3,  4,  and  6  furrow  balance  ploughs,  disc 
anchors,  harrows,  double-furrow  horse  ploughs,  Sec; 
the  Beverley  Waggon  Co.,  rollers,  clodcrushers,  reapers, 
carts,  waggons,  liquid-manure  distributors,  Sec;  Ball 
&  Son,  of  Rothwell,  near  Kettering,  ploughs,  harrows, 
cultivators,  waggons,  &c. ;  B.  Kittner,  Louth,  corn- 
dressing  machines;  J.  James  &  Co.,  Cheltenham, 
liquid-manure  carts,  bone  mills,  &c;  J.  Bellamy,  Mill- 
wall,  cisterns  and  troughs  ;  T.  Baker,  Compton  New- 
bury, liquid- manure  carts,  corn-dressing  machines,  &c; 
H.  Bushell,  Skeldergate,  York,  a  large  collection  of 
implements  by  various  makers ;  Messrs.  Hayes  & 
Son,  Stamford  and  Peterborough,  waggons  and 
carts ;  the  Bristol  Waggon  Co.,  vans,  carts, 
rakes,  winnowing  machines,  &c. ;  W.  Hunt,  of 
Leicester,  ploughs,  drills,  horse  hoes,  carts,  corn 
crushers,  horse  gear,  &c.  ;  G.  Cheavin,  of  Boston, 
rapid  working  charcoal  grain  filter,  for  which  he 
receives  a  medal — they  are  cleansed  by  blowing  air 
through  them  from  below.  J.  Hodgson,  Louth,  shows 
ploughs  and  harrows;  R.  Puckering  &  Co.,  Beverley, 
carts  and  phaetons ;  G.  Ball,  Rugby,  carts  ;  J.  &  F. 
Howard,  large  stand,  engines  with  self-coiling  windlass 
for  steam  cultivation,  economising  the  labour  of  the  all- 
round  system  in  the  manner  described  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  these  columns — full  set  of  steam  cultivating  appa- 
ratus, cultivators,  ploughs,  and  harrows — also  traction 
waggons,  liquid-manure  carts,  and  a  great  collection  of 
various  ploughs,  harrows,  rakes,  haymakers,  "  Inter- 
national "  mowers  and  reapers,  Sec  ;  Messrs.  Cor- 
coran &  Co.,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  millstones,  &c.  ;  J. 
Cooke,  Lincoln,  ploughs,  double  and  single,  swing  and 
wheel,  wood  and  iron. 

Messrs.  Day,  Son  &  Hewett,  22,  Dorset  Street, 
Baker  Street,  London,  W.,  exhibit  their  excellent 
rrledicine  chests  for  both  stable  and  farmhouse; 
Day  &  Son,  Crewe,  oils  for  veterinary  use,  &c.  ; 
T.  Bigg,  of  Great  Dover  Street,  Borough,  London, 
his  well-known  sheep  dip  and  dipping  apparatus ; 
J.  Wray,  Bedale,  Defiance  reaper  ;  G.  Wilkerson,  of 
Royston,  very  ingenious  machine  for  lifting  and  shooting 
and  transferring  corn  from  one  sack  to  another — you 
turn  the  handle,  and  the  sack  is  gradually  lifted  and 
bent  forward  on  to  a  cradle,  by  which  its  mouth  is 
guided  aright,  and  its  contents  fall  into  the  outstretched 
mouth  of  the  sack  placed  to  receive  them.  Messrs. 
Wilkerson  received  a  medal  for  this  machine.  Messrs. 
Simpson  &  Co.,  54,  Chiswell  Street,  London,  exhibit 
feeding  meals  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  W.  R.  Hall,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, veterinary  ointments,  &c.  ;  J.  B.  &  J. 
Sainty,  sheep  cribs,  field  gates,  washing  and  drying 
machines,  also  gas  absorber;  Messrs.  J.  L.  Baker, 
Hargrave,  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  among  other 
things,  a  first-rate  corn  horse  hoe,  with  very  ingenious 
contrivances  for  not  only  shifting  the  slung  hoes 
laterally,  but  for  altering  the  guide  wheel  at  the  same 
time  —  a  very  good  tool  indeed  ;  Messrs.  Baylis, 
Jones  &  Baylis,  of  Wolverhampton,  wire 
fencing,  hurdles,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Hill  &  Smith, 
of  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire,  ploughs,  rollers,  sheep 
racks,  fencing,  hurdles,  Sec  ;  T.  Harrison,  Linculn, 
manure  drills  ;  Messrs.  Green  &  Stainsby,  Dewsbury, 
mower  and  reaper ;  J.  Greenslade,  Southminster, 
Essex,  his  patent  self-acting  anchor,  already  described 
in  these  columns  ;  the  Enfield  Ironworks  Co.,  morticing 
machine,  saw  bench,  &c.  ;  F.  Morton  Se  Co.,  Liver- 
pool, wire  fencing,  &c.  ;  Barnard,  Bishop  &  Co., 
Norwich,  lawn  mowers,  garden  rollers,  Sec  ;  W. 
Smith,  Hull,  sheep  troughs  and  racks :  Maldon  Iron- 


works Company,  ploughs,  harrows,  chaffcutters, 
pulpers,  bean  mills,  &c.  ;  J.  Baker,  Wisbeach,  corn 
dressers  and  elevators  ;  J.  Unite,  Edgware  Road,  W., 
tents,  horse  clothes,  mats,  &c.  ;  Picksley,  Sims  &  Co., 
Leigh,  Manchester,  chaffcutters,  pulpers,  harrows, 
horse  rakes,  Sec  ;  J.  Braggins,  Banbury,  a  capital  show 
of  gates  and  gate  contrivances  ;  Belcher,  Gee  &  Co., 
of  Gloucester,  enamelled  slate  in  chimney  pieces,  dairy 
shelves,  tables,  milk  coolers,  Sec,  very  good  ;  H.  &  G. 
Kearsley,  Ripon,  mowers  and  reapers ;  Wood 
Brothers,  Hull,  reapers,  bean  mills,  &c.  ;  the  Driffield 
Co.  and  Willows  Sc  Holt,  Hull,  show  pure  linseed 
cake;  F.  C.  Matthew  &  Co.,  Driffield,  corn  feeding  cake 
from  different  sorts  of  grain,  also  superphosphate  of 
lime  ;  E.  Page  &  Co.,  Bedford,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c. ; 
Samuelson  &  Co.,  Banbury,  self-raking  reapers,  turnip 
cutters,  lawn  mowers,  &c;  Pearson  Se  Co.,  Hull, 
various  cattle  cakes  ;  J.  Beach  &  Co.,  foods  for  cattle ; 
W.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  New  Islington  Street,  Manchester, 
grinding  machines  ;  Foster  &  Sminthwaite,  Pockling- 
ton,  self-raking  reapers,  ploughs,  winnowers,  &c. ; 
K.  &  J.  Reeves,  Westbury,  liquid-manure  drills  for 
corn  and  seeds,  Sec;  Priest,  Woolnough  &  Co., 
Kingston-on-Thames,  corn  drills,  turnip  drills,  horse 
hoes,  &c;  J.  Williams,  Rhyl,  chaffcutters,  mowing 
machines,  &c. ;  W.  Barton,  Boston,  cooking  ranges, 
&c;  T.  Allcock,  R  ate  liffe-  on  -Trent,  chaffcutters  and 
horse  rakes ;  W.  Ashton,  Horncastle,  harrows  and 
cultivators ;  Carson  &  Toome,  Warminster,  chaff- 
cutters,  turnip  cutters  and  pulpers,  horse  hoes,  cheese 
presses— also  ingenious  lamb  hurdles  or  lamb  creeps, 
as  they  are  called,  capable  of  affording  greater  or  less 
space  for  the  lambs  to  pass  through  ;  Corbett  Se  Peele, 
Shrewsbury,  ploughs,  potato  raisers,  corn  winnowers, 
cake  crushers,  turnip  hoe,  root  pulper,  &c. ;  W.  Rain- 
forth  &  Son,  Brayfordhead,  Lincoln,  good  cylindrical 
corn  screens,  with  mesh  easily  regulated  by  elongating  or 
shortening  the  cylinder ;  also  coin  drills,  sack-lifting  bar- 
rows, &c.j  B.  Sanderson, Thorne,  near  Doncaster,  ploughs 
and  harrows  ;  A.  W.  Gower  &  Son,  Market  Drayton, 
corn  drills  and  broadcast  sowing  machine  ;  B.  Reid  & 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  simple  disc  corn  drill  and  manure 
drills,  the  seed  or  manure  being  delivered  by  screw 
discs  at  the  foot  of  their  respective  hoppers  ;  W.  E. 
Johnson,  Leicester,  seats  and  tables;  J.  Richardson, 
Carlisle,  winnowing  machine  with  side  or  end  delivery ; 
J.  Hunter,  of  Maybole,  N.B.,  zig-zag  harrows,  potato 
digger,  and  revolving  hoe  for  Turnip  thinning,  under 
the  command  of  the  handles,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
lifted  out  of  work  if  necessary  ;  J.  P.  Fison,  Teverham, 
Cambridge,  ploughs,  chaffcutters,  &c.  ;  E.  Sherwood, 
Bedale,  reaping  machines  ;  Page  &  Girling,  Wood- 
bridge,  ingenious  drop  drill — pendulum  cups  tilt  their 
contents  successively  into  the  seed  coulter  funnels,  which 
release  them  by  means  of  a  noisy  spring  action  at 
regular  intervals.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  show 
ploughs,  rollers,  clodcrushers,  chaffcutters,  &c. ;  Cole- 
man &:  Morton,  Chelmsford,  capital  cultivator,  Harri- 
son's potato  lifter,  American  potato  lifter,  water  carts, 
rotary  corn  screens  with  parallel  rule  arrangement  for 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  interval  by  simply 
altering  length  of  cylinder,  Sec  ;  E.  H.  Smith,  Brigg, 
self  raker,  reaper,  &c.  ;  Penney  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  rotary 
corn  screen,  root  washer,  &c. ;  J.  Smyth  &  Co. ,  Peasenhall, 
Suffolk,  their  well-known  Suffolk  corn  drill ;  Smith  Se 
Grau,  Thrapston,  horse-power  chaff  cutters,  horse  hoe, 
&c;  the  Blurton  Tilery,  Stoke-on-Trent,  standard 
hard  blue  brick  blocks  for  wire  fencing,  hard  and  heavy 
as  stone,  with  the  necessary  chiselling  already  made  ; 
Clarke  &  Withers,  Kirke  White  Street,  Notts,  thresh- 
ing machine  beaters ;  Hunt  &  Tawell,  Halstead, 
corn  dressing  machines,  chaffcutters,  mills,  &c. ;  King 
&  Co.,  Hull,  a  large  collection  of  machines  by  various 
makers. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  &  Sims,  Ipswich,  show  ploughs, 
harrows,  horse  rakes,  mowers,  steam  engines,  thresh- 
ing machines,  cylindrical  corn  screens — a  splendid  col- 
lection  of    their   well-known    manufactures ;    W.  S. 
Boulton,    Norwich,    water   carts,  lawn  mowers,  &c. ; 
Geo.  Murray,  Banff,  ploughs,  also  subsoiler  attached  to 
single  and  double  ploughs,  balance  plough  for  steam 
cultivation,  arranged  either  as  3-furrow  plough  or  as 
combined  common  plough  and  subsoiler  ;  also  "Tiny" 
hand      threshing      machine,     horse-power     threshing 
machine  on  the  peg-drum  principle  ;  C.  Denny  &  Co., 
Chard,   chain  drill  and  horse  gear  ;    Moule's   patent 
earth   closets,    5A,    Garrick    Street,    Covent    Garden, 
W.C.;  J.    and  H.   Key  worth,   Liverpool,    hay   forks, 
digging  forks,    &c. ;    Hampsted   &   Co.,    Grantham, 
threshing  machines,  drills,  pumps,  &c;  Ravensthorpe 
Co.,    Normanton,    Yorkshire,    Fisken's    steam    culti- 
vating    apparatus ;     Thompson     S:      Statter,     Hull, 
steam-engine,    crusher   for    grinding    grain    or    cake, 
boilers,    &c.      The     Atmospheric    Churn    Company 
show   churns  and  ice  machines  ;  W.    Waide,    Leeds, 
churns  ;      G.      Hathaway,      Chippenham,      churns  ; 
Bell  Se  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  churns  ;  Spong  &  Co., 
28,  King  William  Street,  Strand,  London,  coffee  mills, 
mincing  machines,  &c.  ;  B.  C.  Tipper,  veterinary  nos- 
trums ;  Burgess  Se  Key,  Holborn,  E.C.,  reapers  and 
mowers   and  washing  machines  ;    Thomas  Se  Taylor, 
Salford,  chums,  &c.  ;  Robinson  &  Richardson,  Ken- 
dal, churns  ;  Summerscales  Se  Sons,  Keighley,  washing 
machines;  B.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Halifax,  washing  machines 
and  lawn  mowers ;  J.   Robinson,  Hull,  large  wooden 
ploughs  ;    Hirst  &  Son,   Halifax,  washing  machines  ; 
J.  M.   Rimington  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  boilers, 
washing  machines.  &c.  ;    R.  Tinkler,   Penrith,  barrel 


churns,   a  simple  substantial  well-made  barrel  churn, 
which     knocks     the     milk      about      and     gets     the 
butter    just    as  quickly    and    as    well  as   if  by    dint 
of    the    utmost    perversity    of    ingenuity    it    got    up 
the  most  whimsical  zig-zag  eccentricity  of  motion  at 
double  the  expense  of  money  and  of  labour.  The  simple 
barrel  churn  is  the  best  after  all  ;  it  is  exhibited  here 
on  many  stands.    T.  Bradford  &  Co.,  63,  Fleet  Street, 
London,     show    washing    machines,     "mid-feather" 
churns,  -S:c.   Then  follow  10  stands  of  sewing  machines  ; 
if  the  word  had  been  spelt  with  an  "0,"  we  might  have 
been  able  to  particularise  them.     The  Reading  Iron- 
works Company  show  steam-engines;  White  &  Co.,  65, 
Trinity  Square,  Borough,  S.E.,  economical  oil  feeders; 
R.  C.  Silvester,   Canonbury  Square,  pocket  weighing 
scale,  cow  milking  machine,  ftc.j  M.  de  Leon  &  Co., 
24,  Rathbone  Tlace,  Oxford  Street,  W.C.,  numbering 
machine ;    E.    Hayes,    Balham,    egg  whips,  &C, ;  B. 
Brown  &  Co.,  39,  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars  Road, 
S.E.,  boiler  brushes,  &c,  ;  F.  &  C.  Hancock,  Dudley, 
their   butter  squeezer,  potato  masher,    &c.  ;    Messrs. 
E,  &  N,  Turner,   Ipswich,    steam  engines,   threshing 
machines,  oat  mill,  cake    crusher,  Sec.  ;  Richmond  & 
Chandler,  Salford,    chaffcutters,  corn   crushers,   horse 
gear,  turnip  cutters,  small  steam  engines,  &c.  ;  Mellard, 
Rugeley,    plough    with    revolving   mouldboard,    corn 
crusher,  pig  trough,  Sec.  ;  Sharman,  Melton  Mowbray, 
oscillating  drag   harrows,    drills,    furrows,    &c.  ;    W. 
Hopperton,  Malton,  churns  ;  T.  R.  H.  Fisken,  Leeds, 
steam  plough  tackle;  Holmes  &  Co.,  Norwich,  roller, 
stacking  machines,    corn   drill,    corn    dressers,    hum- 
mellers ;    R.    Hornsby   &    Sons,    Grantham,    ploughs 
double  and  single,  swing  and  wheel,  steam  engines, 
threshing   machines,  mowers  and   reapers,  drills   and 
washing  machines — a  great  stand  ;  Webb  &  Son,  Stow- 
market,    leather    straps ;    S.    C.     Ransome    &    Co., 
10,  Essex  Street,    Strand,    differential  pulley   block ; 
Steynes,    Leicester,     leather     straps  ;      G.     P.    Dod 
Se  Co.,  Bermondsey  Rubber  Works,  S.E.,  vulcanised 
rubber   bands;    Dickson   &    Co.,    Hull;    Foyson   & 
Bateman,  Norwich  ;   Wray   &    Shepherd,   Hull ;  W. 
Brown  &  Son,  Hull  ;  J.  &  T.  Hepburn  &  Son,  South- 
wark,  S.  E. ,  all  exhibit  various  manufactures  of  leather ; 
Ashby,   Jeffrey  &  Co.,   Stamford,   haymakers,   rakes, 
chaffcutters,  turnip  cutters  ;  Willsher  &  Co.,  Braintree, 
a  steam  engine  and  threshing  machine  ;  Marshall  &  Co., 
Gainsborough,     threshing    machine,    straw    elevator, 
steam  engine,  Sec  ;  R.  Boby,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  hay- 
makers, barley  hummellers,   patent  corn  screens,  Sec  ; 
E.  Humphries,  Pershore,  threshing  machine  at  work, 
with  steam  engines,   cider  presses,   Sec  ;  C.  Powis  & 
Co.,    Poplar,    hand-power    morticing    machines    and 
saw  benches  ;  Head,  Wighton  &  Co.,   mower  pulley 
blocks  ;  T.  C.  Fawcett,  Leeds,  brick  making  machine  ; 
Fowler  &  McCollin,  Hull,  steam  engines  and  thresh- 
ing  machine;    T.    Brown   Se   Co.,    Newgate   Street, 
E.C.,    rock  drilling  machine,  stonebreaker,  &c. ;   W. 
Tasker   &   Co.,    Andover,    steam   engines,     threshing 
machines,  straw  elevators,  &c.  ;  J.  D.  Penfold,  Rugby, 
brick  and  tile  machine;  C.    Russell   &    Co.,  Talbot 
Court,  E.C.,  steam  engines;  J.  Pickering,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  pulley  blocks ;  J.  Walworth,  Bradford,  flour 
dressing  and  smut  machine;  Roby  &    Co.,  Lincoln, 
straw  elevators,  steam  engines,  and  threshing  machines ; 
R.    Maynard,    Whittlesford,    his    well-known    chaff- 
cutters  ;  J.  Weighell,  Pickering,  grinding  mill ;  Tux- 
ford  &  Son,  Boston,  great  stand  of  steam  engines  and 
threshing  machines,    centrifugal   pump,    Sec  ;    J.   N. 
Sears  &  Co.,    17,    Fenchurch   Street,    London,    corn 
dresser,    "aspirator"   and    separator;     H.     Wright, 
Boston,    stacking    machines;  Milburn    &    Co.,  Com- 
mercial  Road  East,    London,   grist  mills,    desiccator, 
&c.  ;  P.  &  H.  P.  Gibbon,  Wantage,  steam  engines  and 
threshing   machines ;    Barrows   &    Stewart,    Banbury, 
steam  engines   and   threshing    machines ;    Clayton  & 
Shuttleworth,  Lincoln,  a  great  stand  of  steam  engines 
and  threshing  machines  and  elevators,  &c.  ;  S.  Lewin, 
Poole,  threshing    machines   and    ploughs  ;    Raikes  & 
Watt,    Norwich,    steam     engines    and    grist    mills  ; 
Nalder   &    Nalder,     Wareham,     steam      engines    and 
threshing  machines  ;  Brown  &  May,   Devizes,  25,  4, 
5,  7,  and  8-horse  power  steam  engines  and  threshing 
machines;  Davy,   Paxman  &  Co.,  Colchester,   vertical 
engine  and  boiler;  Ruston,   Proctor  &  Co.,  Lincoln, 
2^  to  1 2-horse  power  steam  engines,  threshing  machines, 
saw  benches,  Sec  ;  Oldham  &  Booth,  Hull,  bone  mills; 
Lawrence  Sc  Co.,  14,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.,  refrigerator; 
Hart   &   Co.,    Wenlock    Road,    London,    N.,    steam 
pumps;  J.  Hall  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  corn  grinding  mills; 
W.    Houghton  &  Co.,  Great    Grimsby,   "aspirator" 
and    corn    separator ;    W.    &   G.    Eddington,    steam 
engines,  lifting  jacks ;   J.   G.    Bass,   Sheffield,   brick- 
making  machine  ;  Perkins  Se  Co.,   Hitchin,   harrows, 
stacking  machines,   horse  gear,   reaper,  &c  ;  S.  Cor- 
bett Se  Co.,  Wellington,  Salop,  steam  engines,  grinders, 
pulpers  ;  C.  Burrell,  Thetford,  locomotive  and  traction 
engines ;     H.     R.     Marsden,    Leeds,    Blake's    stone 
breaker. 

SEEDS,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sutton  Se  Sons,  of  Reading,  J.  C.  Wheeler 
Se  Son,  of  Gloucester,  T.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  exhibit  stands  of  seeds  of  the  usual 
elaborate  completeness  ;  also  E.  P.  Dixon,  Hull. 

The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Association  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Farmers'  Company,  Hull,  show  samples 
of  manures  and  foods,  which  they  supply  to  their 
clients  :  conservatories  and  earden  helps  are  exhibited 
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by  W.  G.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
"Wheeler,  Humphrey  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  W. 
Parham,  of  Bath,  and  Cranston  &  Lusk,  Birming- 
ham ;  and  W.  E.  Rendle,  3,  Westminster  Chambers, 
Victoria  Street,  W.,  has  a  large  extent  of  his 
patent  lean-to  fruit  and  plant  protectors,  &c. ; 
Mr.  J.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  shows  his 
clever  statuary,  baskets,  tiles,  &c,  in  terra  cotta ; 
Hodgetts  &  Son,  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  exhibit 
rick  covers,  &c;  W.  T.  Wright,  Cardiff,  his  patent 
horse  corn  elevator  and  double-action  fork  for  the 
purpose ;  T.  Robson,  of  Grindale,  Bridlington,  his 
combined  elevator  and  pony  gear  for  working  it  ;  H. 
Inman,  Stretford,  Manchester,  a  great  collection  of 
rustic  garden  houses,  &c. ;  Sessions  &  White,  Hull, 
steam  pile  driver,  and  Nelson,  of  Louth,  gunpowder 
pile  driver  (!)  ;  R.  Sutton  &  Co.,  23,  Warwick  Street, 
Regent  Street,  W. ,  rick  cloths  requiringno  poles,  pulleys, 
or  ropes  ;  Riband  Telegraph  Co. ,  Manchester,  pillars 
and  posts  ;  Wallis  &  Steevens,  Basingstoke,  folding 
elevator  ;  B.  Harlow,  Macclesfield,  hot-water  appa- 
ratus;  Reynolds  &  Co.,  57,  New  Compton  Street, 
W.  C. ,  poultry  fencinp. 


0iixes  0f  Jtohs, 

The  Take-all  {the  Corn  Disease  of  Australia) 
Scientifically  Considered.  By  Dr.  Carl  Miicke. 
Prize  essay,  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  1870. 
8vo,  pp.  19,  four  plates. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Dutton,  the  Agent- 
General  in  this  country  for  South  Australia,  the  writer 
has  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  publication, 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  the  scientific  and  practical 
aspects  of  a  natural  phenomenon — or,  perhaps,  rather 
a  complicated  series  of  phenomena,  confounded  under 
the  common  designation  "Take-all,!'  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  under  con- 
sideration, has  already  caused  to  the  colony  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  upwards  of  ,£6,000,000  sterling.  The 
author  states  that — 

"No  proper  means  have  as  yet  been  taken  publicly  for 
a  scientific  investigation  of  this  insidious  disease.  The 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  in  Adelaide  made 
a  slight  effort  in  this  direction  in  1866,  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  three  best  treatises  on  corn  diseases.  The  prizes 
have  been  awarded,  but  the  result  was  simply  ridiculous. 
In  1867  Parliament  appointed  a  Diseases  in  Wheat 
Commission.  The  result  has  been  published  in  a  bulky 
report,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discern  the  reasons 
why  it  has  not  been  more  successful.  The  public  and  the 
farmers  have  been  shaking  their  heads  at  all  this,  and 
numbers  of  sufferers  and  others,  who  saw  the  enemy 
approaching,  have  left  their  homesteads  and  the  colony  in 
despair.  But  even  this  is  futile,  for  the  enemy  seems  to 
follow  their  footsteps,  and  loud  complaints  of  the  disease 
in  question  are  already  coming  from  all  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  experience  of  America  and  other  countries 
seems  to  be  no  guide  to  us  yet." 

The  undersigned  reviewer  of  Dr.  Miicke's  pamphlet 
does  not  wonder  at  this,  as  its  pages  show  only  too 
clearly  that  the  "scientific  consideration"  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question  is  still  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  colonists  should  be  told  frankly,  and  in  plain 
English,  that  they  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  practical  advice  which  well-grounded  knowledge  in 
natural  science  is  able  to  afford  to  them  if  they  will 
only  listen.  Settlers  in  seemingly  exhausted  districts 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  where  they  are  and 
fight  the  enemy  concertedly  on  the  spot.  They  should 
be  told  that  their  previous  advisers  have  not  had  the 
requisite  experience  and  scientific  training  necessary  to 
cope  successfully  with  a  complicated  disease  such  as 
the  "Take-all"  undoubtedly  is.  They  should  be 
plainly  reminded  that  exhausting  land  by  growing  the 
same  crop  on  it  year  after  year  is  a  most  wasteful  pro- 
cess— a  proceeding  sure  to  end  in  ruin.  Let  them 
enlist  the  services  of  an  individual  fit  to  investigate 
local  causes  thoroughly,  able  to  draw  his  own  scientific 
conclusions  in  each  case,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
petent to  express  such  results  in  the  homely  language 
of  the  farmer,  who,  owing  to  his  partial  ignorance,  has 
become  such  a  great  sufferer  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Miicke's  paper  shows  only  too  clearly  that  he  has 
wasted  much  valuable  time  and  thought  on  a  subject  with 
the  scientific  and  practical  bearingsof  which  he  has  pro  ved 
himself  quite  incompetent  to  deal.  His  prize  essay  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  goodwill  and  zeal,  unbacked  by 
scientific  knowledge,  can  accomplish  ;  or  perhaps  the 
difficulties  of  having  to  express  his  thoughts  in  foreign 
language  have  been  prejudicial  to  their  clearness;  at 
any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  his  using  such 
compounds  as  "pole-root,"  for  the  German  Pfahl- 
wurzel,  instead  of  the  good  old  Saxon  word  "tap- 
root," which  any  farmer  would  at  once  comprehend. 

Dr.  Miicke's  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  both 
scientific  and  practical  zoology  and  botany  appears  to 
be  restricted  to  the  acquaintance  with  a  German 
popular  work  by  Jaeger  (Die  Wunder  der  unsichtbaren 
Welt),  to  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  the  reviewer 
refuses  to  bow,  seeing  that  there  exists  an  immense 
body  of  special  treatises  by  German,  French,  English, 
and  American  authors,  who  have  made  the  investi- 
gation of  the  animal  and  vegetable  diseases  of  plants 
the  business  of  their  lives,  and  whose  labours  should 
have  been  assimilated  by  Dr.  Miicke  ere  he  undertook 


to  pronounce  ex  cathedrd  judgments  on  the  real  causes 
of  the  "Take-all"  of  Australia. 

Does  any  impartial  reader  fancy  that  I  am  too 
severe  upon  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  under  review  ? 
—  then  let  him  6can  the  following  passages  ;  they  are 
Dr.  Miicke's  own  words  : — 

"Some  see  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  an  animal,  the 
corn-eel  (Anguillula  tritii)  (sic),  some  in  the  chrysalis 
(sic)  of  an  aphis,"  &c.     {See  p.  4.) 

"  The  farmers  generally  sought  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease in  what  they  called  a  blight  on  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants,  and  although  I  found  indeed  a  great  many  white 
microscopic  particles  on  such  roots,  I  very  soon  convinced 
myself  that  they  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  that  they  were  a  consequence  of  it.  When  I  brought 
this  white  substance,  which  was  not  dissimilar  to  flour 
dust  (sic)  under  the  microscope,  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  the  eggs  of  an  aphis  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  I 
studied  and  ascertained  the  whole  metamorphosis,  a 
sketch  of  which  will  be  found  on  plate  No.  1. 

"  In  warm  summer  evenings  this  aphis  sometimes  com- 
pletely fills  the  atmosphere  with  its  numberless  swarms. 
This  phenomenon,  in  connection  with  the  'Take-all,'  I  found 
only  on  the  roots  of  diseased  plants  on  sandy  soil  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  &c.  ...  In  light-coloured  hard  clay 
soil  I  found  a  pentaloma  (see  plate  No.  2.),  the  metamor- 
phosis of  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  ascertained  ;  it  also 
fills  the  air  in  numerous  swarms.  On  brown  loose  clay 
soil  I  found  within  the  roots  of  diseased,  and  also  in  those 
of  apparently  healthy  plants,  a  small  corn-eel,  sometimes 
white,  and  sometimes  red  in  colour,  which,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  the  Anguillula  tritii  (sic)  as  its  metamor- 
phosis is  totally  different  from  what  recent  discoveries 
have  disclosed  about  the  metamorphosis  of  the  animalcule 
just  named  (of  Jaeger's  Die  Wunder  der  unsichtbaren 
Welt,  1867,  p.  560).  Plate  4  G  shows  such  an  eel  in  a 
slightly-magnified  piece  of  a  root.  On  light  sandy  soil 
with  little  vegetable  earth  in  it,  a  kind  of  acarus,  visible 
with  the  naked  eye,  is  found  on  the  roots  of  the  plants." 

The  author  then  concludes  that  all  these  phenomena 
are  but  secondary  attendants  of  the  "Take-all,"  which 
disease  he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  the  presence  of  a 
fungus,  called  on  the  title-page  of  his  paper  "  Zeno- 
dochius  Cerealium,"  but  which  name  becomes  con- 
verted into  "  Xenodochus  Cerealium"  in  Plate  5. 

But  let  this  pass,  and  revenons  a  nos  montous.  Any 
average  naturalist  perusing  these  statements  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  real  causes  of  the  "  Take-all" 
remain  still  to  be  investigated,  and  he  will  become 
strengthened  in  this  conviction  if  he  refers  to  Dr. 
Miicke's  plates.  Plate  1  gives  figures  which  are 
intended  to  illustrate  the  metamorphosis  of  the  aphis 
alluded  to  in  the  text.  We  have  already  been  taught 
that  a  white  substance,  not  unlike  flour-dust,  was, 
under  the  microscope,  found  to  consist  of  the  eggs  of 
an  aphis ;  but  figs.  (sup. )  2  and  4  on  Plate  I  are  intended 
to  represent  the  natural  size  of  these  eggs,  and  lo  !  the 
eggs  are  figured  as  large  as  full-grown  aphidse  !  Then 
on  the  same  plate  we  have  the  figures  of  the  larva?  and 
"imagines  "of  theaphis,  both  natural  size  and  magnified, 
but  the  reviewer  feels  convinced  that  either  the  eyes  or 
the  lens  of  the  observer  must  have  been  out  of  focus 
when  these  figures  were  drawn,  or  else  that  they  have 
been  partly  drawn  from  imagination,  as  no  adult 
aphida?  could  live  a  day  without  some  sort  of  buccal 
contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  rostrum  ;  or  can  it  be 
that  Dr.  Miicke  has  seen  some  other  minute  creatures, 
and  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be 
aphida?  ?  It  is  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
the  creatures  figured  do  exist,  but  they  are  so  badly 
drawn  that  no  entomologist  who  cares  for  his  reputa- 
tion will  venture  to  say  what  they  really  are. 

The  creature  figured  on  Plate  2  belongs,  it  is  true, 
to  the  bugs  or  hemiptera,  of  which  pentatoma  forms  a 
genus ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  insect  figured  is 
not  a  pentatoma.  Plate  6,  fig.  9,  shows  a  red  worm- 
like body  suspended  in  an  oval  hollow  of  a  stem 
of  Wheat.  This  figure  is  referred  to  at  p.  7  as  fig.  G, 
and  is  said  to  represent  "such  an  eel,"  or  Anguillula. 
The  author  wisely  abstains  from  saying  it  is  tritii,  or  as 
writers  caring  for  grammar  would  call  it,  tritici ;  but 
the  reviewer  feels  certain  that  no  Anguillula  has  ever 
yet  been  met  with  similarly  suspended  and  entombed 
within  the  growing  stem  of  a  Wheat  plant. 

These  few  remarks  must  suffice  to  show  that  when 
Dr.  Miicke  thinks  he  has  proved  that  no  other  causes 
are  at  work  in  producing  the  "Take-all"  but  his 
"  Zenodochius  "  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  The  extracts 
given  above  are  quite  enough  to  convince  any 
naturalist  that  Dr.  Miicke  has  not  read  the  book  of 
Nature  aright — that  his  facts,  entomological  and  other- 
wise, are  incorrectly  observed  and  wrongly  reported  ; 
and  now  what  becomes  of  the  counsel  this  gentle- 
man ventures  to  address  to  the  colonists  suffer- 
ing from  the  "Take-all?"  If  the  facts  are  not 
correct,  will  the  inferences  drawn  hold  water, 
and  can  the  advice  given  be  sound  and  reliable  ?  The 
undersigned  thinks  the  contrary  must  be  nearer  the 
truth,  and  as  such  enormous  interests  are  at  stake  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony  to  have  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  "Take-all"  gone  into  by  a 
man  or  men  who  have  learned  to  observe  correctly, 
who  know  how  to  reason  from  the  data  acquired  in  the 
field,  and  who  also  know  how  to  turn  the  teachings  of 
science  into  homely  and  plain  language,  which  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  can  understand.  Dr.  Miicke 
does  not  seem  to  possess  this  happy  gift  ;  his  natural 
history  facts  are  indigestible  morsels  for  scientific 
minds,  his  popular  counsel  is  larded  with  hard  techni- 
calities,  which  no  farmer  will  care  to  spell  out,  and 


instead  of  showing  to  the  latter  the  errors  of  their  over- 
cropping system  and  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  mend  what  can  be  mended,  he 
offers  them  the  pebbles  of  pseudo-science,  which  no 
practical  man  will  care  to  pick  up.  Albert  Miiller. 


Miscellaneous. 

"Ready  Profit"  Shorthorns.— In  hisSist  year 
Mr.  Thomas  Game  passed  away  at  his  bleak  primitive 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Windrush,  Gloucestershire. 
The  Game  family,  of  French  origin,  after  a  residence 
in  Ireland,  settled  in  the  15th  century  with  the  Sher- 
borne family  in  Gloucestershire,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  Mr.  Thomas  Game  claimed  kinship  with  the 
illustrious  Warren  Hastings.  William,  his  father,  who 
lived  at  Sherborne,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  founder 
of  the  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep.  Removing  afterwards 
to  Aldsworth,  where  he  died,  the  flock  was  kept  on  by 
his  eldest  son  William,  at  whose  death  it  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Game,  the  present  owner  of  the 
Aldsworth  flock.  Mr.  Large  took  his  ewes  at  5  gs. 
each ;  he  gave  Mr.  Bakewell  100  gs.  for  a  Leicester 
ram,  and  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
bred  Longhorn  cattle.  Mr.  Thomas  Game,  the  third 
and  youngest  son,  went  from  Aldsworth  at  Lady-day, 
1825,  to  the  exposed  farm  at  Broadmoor  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley.  He  had  all  the  admira- 
tion for  a  good  beast  that  had  run  for  generations  in 
the  family,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stilgoe  fostered  his  in- 
clination for  the  then  rising  Shorthorn,  which  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  and  the  Strickland  family  had  been  the 
first  to  bring  into  the  district.  As  is  usual  with  young 
breeders  he  got  a  pure-bred  bull  of  Mr.  Atten- 
borough's  blood,  through  Mr.  Stilgoe,  and  this  bull 
was  followed  by  Edgar,  of  Mr.  Champion's  breeding. 
Mr.  Stilgoe,  who  subscribed  to  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  finding  his  farm  at 
Chapel  Ascote  unsuitable  for  breeding  sold  the  best 
of  his  cows  to  Mr.  Game.  From  Lord  Sher- 
borne, his  landlord,  Mr.  Game  bought  Pye, 
when  a  fortnight-old  calf,  for  20  gs.,  and  she  produced 
a  large  family.  He  also  got  some  other  females  from 
Lord  Sherborne,  and  with  them  rested  contented, 
never  purchasing  any  more  females.  Mr.  Game  was 
more  fond  of  his  herd  for  its  ready  profit,  and  that 
innate  pleasure  which  the  breeding  and  development 
of  young  stock  unconsciously  gives.  He  would  rise  at 
three  in  the  summer,  and  watch  if  aught  ailed  the  cattle 
then  ;  constitution  he  would  have  above  all  things. 
Circumference  was  a  great  word  with  him,  for  with 
that  and  thick  hairy  coats  came  that  hardihood  that 
must  be  had  to  withstand  the  cold  situation.  "Big 
loins,  big  chests,  round  ribs,  plenty  of  muscle,  and  a 
clean  bag,"  were  points  he  insisted  strongly  on  ;  and  in 
bull  buying  his  maxim  was  "beast  first,  pedigree 
afterwards."  Mr.  Stratton  and  other  breeders  bid 
money  for  his  stock,  but  he  was  chary  of  selling  ;  he 
liked  to  keep  his  best,  and  if  they  went  wrong  the 
feeding  stalls  were  the  fittest  place  for  them.  Size  was 
also  aimed  at ;  the  bull  calves  were  allowed  to  suck, 
the  heifers  reared  by  pail  and  hand  until  yearlings, 
when  they  were  turned  out,  and  in  proper  season  a 
bull  taken  out  to  them,  and  they  calved  in  the  fields. 
So  for  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Game  laboured 
diligently  with  his  kine,  producing  animals  that  hun- 
dreds in  the  South  have  admired,  and  many  a  one  has 
crossed  to  our  Australian  and  Canadian  colonies. 
Cattle  for  cattle's  sake,  robust  health  and  ready  profit, 
and  a  strong  aversion  to  all  fashion  and  new-fangled 
ways,  were  his  doctrine.  Peaceably  he  passed  away, 
inheriting  a  good  name  and  leaving  it  after  him,  in 
that  bleak,  cold,  desolate  valley  of  Gloucestershire. 
Thornton's  Circular.  • 


Ck  W&ttK*  Mmrk. 

East  Lothian  Farm:  July  5. — The  weather 
during  the  last  week  has  been  rather  showery,  but  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  crops ; 
the  rain  we  have  had  will  help  the  second  crop  of 
grass,  and  will  enable  farmers  to  get  a  little  more  for 
lambs  intended  for  hoggs.  Hay  has  been  made  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  this  year,  so  that  the  de- 
ficiency as  regards  quantity  will  be  made  up  for  in 
quality.  All  the  grain  crops  are  now  in  ear,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  spring  Wheat  .and  perhaps  late 
sown  Barley.  Turnips  are  now  growing  very  rapidly, 
but  farmers  as  a  rule  find  it  very  difficult  to  overtake 
either  the  singling  or  cleaning  of  them.  Early  sown 
Swedes  on  home  farms  have  already  met  in  the  drills. 
Altogether  the  Turnip  crop  at  the  present  moment 
promises  well  all  over  the  county.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  has  been  singling  remainder  of 
Turnips,  hoeing  same  ;  cutting  over  Thistles  in  pas- 
ture ;  cleaning  hedge  sides,  and  helping  neighbouring 
farmers  with  their  singling.  Work  to  be  done,  much 
about  the  same. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely:  July  5.— A  week  of 
changeable  weather ;  heavy  showers  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  thunder  and  rain  on  Thursday  night.  Rain  more 
or  less  five  days  out  of  the  seven  ;  yesterday  hail- 
storms and  thunder.  Heavy  crops  laid  too  much,  and 
now  requiring  dry  fine  weather,  or  they  will  be 
seriously  injured.  Three  ploughs  on  fallow  land  part  of 
week  ;  carting  hay  during  fine  intervals.     Transplant- 
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ing  Rabi ;  hoeing   and   scuffling   Mangel   and    Rabi. 
A.  S.  R. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  July  7.— Half  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  during  last  week,  and  has  wonderfully 
freshened  the  pastures  and  young  Turnip  plants,  but 
barely  sufficient  for  Turnips  lately  sown  on  clay  soils, 
which  have  not  or  only  partially  germinated.  Most  of 
our  Turnips  are  singled,  and  we  are  now  in  full  swing 
at  haymaking.  Crops  good,  and  a  week  of  such 
weather  as  to-day  would  see  much  secured  in  prime 
order.  Haymaking  machinery  of  all  sorts  much  in 
requisition,  from  the  mower  to  the  stacker.    \V,  J.  At. 

West  Sussex :  July  9.  —  Haymaking  is  far 
advanced,  and  has  been  got  together  in  good  order,  but 
the  crop  is  very  light.  We  shall  have  rather  more 
after-feed  than  usual,  as  we  had  some  fine  showers,  and 
Swedes  and  Turnips  have  come  on  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  but  Mangels  will  not  be  a  good  crop,  as  they 
have  been  so  checked  by  cold  and  frequently  frosty 
nights,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  their  season,  and  at  the 
best  the  summer  never  seems  long  enough  for  them. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  Turnips  to  sow,  especially 
after  Vetches,  Trifolmm,  &c.  Wheat  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  though  short 
and  very  thin  on  the  ground  the  ears  are  large,  and  if 
we  have  steady  sunshine  it  may  be  nearly  an  average 
crop.  Oats  are  short  in  straw  but  well  eared,  and 
Barley  promises  to  be  a  good  crop,  but  Peas  have 
blighted  a  little,  and  will  be  ready  to  cut  too  soon. 
Beans  look  well,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
Wheat  and  Mangel,  promises  are  not  bad.  G.  S. 

North  Wilts  :  July  IX. — Hay  :  crops  vary;  light 
compared  with  last  year,  but  fair  crop  ;  sooner  all  cut 
the  better.  Early  part  of  haymaking  very  showery, 
and  a  good  deal  injured  ;  lost  its  bloom.  Corn : 
wonderfully  improved,  especially  Wheat.  Barley  fair. 
Oats  vary  a  good  deal.  Beans  thin  on  ground  in 
places,  but  marvellously  altered  for  the  good.  Root 
crops  will  be  a  good  plant  generally.  Live  stock  : 
lambs  have  done  better,  but  they  seem  to  be  starting 
afresh  now,  also  young  cattle.  Dairy  doing  fairly 
well  E.  W.  At. 

Wester  Ross  :  July  13. — The  weather  is  all  too 
wet  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  Wheat,  which 
is  now  in  bloom,  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled.  The 
more  advanced  Turnips  continue  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  will  soon  cover  the  ground.  The  singling 
of  common  Turnips,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  second  hoeing  of  the  Swedes,  was  our  work  last 
week,  and  will  occupy  us  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
showery  weather  will  again  give  us  an  abundant  crop 
of  straw,  but  for  the  grain  dry  weather  is  exceedingly 
desirable. 

Dorsetshire  :  July  14. — The  past  week's  work 
may  be  nearly  summed  up  in  one  word — haymaking. 
Most  of  this  is  now  done,  for  we  have  had  splendid 
weather  during  the  past  fortnight.  Yesterday  we  had 
a  glorious  rain,  which  commenced  early  in  the  morning 
and  continued  without  any  intermission  during  the 
whole  day  till  about  5  p.m.,  when  the  wind  veered 
round  to  the  north* west,  and  the  clouds  blew  off.  As 
I  have  before  remarked,  this  rain  was  much  needed, 
and  will  do  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Wheat  continues  to 
look  well:  Barley  also  is  doing  well.  Mangel,  Swedes, 
and  Turnips,  will  now  come  away  fast,  and  a  good 
crop  of  after-grass  may  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
7.  B.  C. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  July  14. — A  moderate 
rain  is  very  much  wanted.  Later  sown  Turnips  come 
irregularly,  on  cloddy  land  not  at  all.  Pastures  are 
beginning  to  burn,  and  there  is  almost  no  demand  for 
lambs  and  less  for  wool.  Wheat  is  putting  forth  the 
ear — very  thin  in  the  ground,  but  we  never  expected 
much.  Barley  looks  well,  except  last  sown.  Oats 
various  ;  good  on  rich  land.  Beans  fairly  podded. 
Tares  good,  of  course,  except  where  eaten  in  spring  by 
pigeons.  Our  hay  has  cut  up  miserably  light,  having 
only  been  shut  up  for  a  month  or  so  ;  and  there  are 
many  other  fields  like  it.  We  want  rain  to  improve 
the  after  grass,  for  there  are  many  poor  lambs  to  mend. 
Having  handled  our  Swedes  well,  we  have  left  the 
Thistles  in  grass  fields  very  much  to  themselves,  and  a 
fair  crop  they  are,  and  must  be  cut  down  immediately. 
Our  Potatos  and  Mangel  on  steam-ploughed  land  have 
not  done  as  we  expected.  Heavily  mucked  in  winter, 
but  not  turned  over  until  the  frosts  were  gone,  the 
land  took  a  deal  of  work  to  make  a  decent  mould,  and 
now  it  suffers  from  drought.  Where  one  plough  meets 
a  landfast  stone,  all  the  four  are  thrown  out  of  the 
ground,  and  those  frequent  unstirred  places  are  lumpy 
and  harsh  ever  after.  For  several  years  back  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  of  black  (blighted) 
heads  among  Oats  just  at  the  time  of  shooting.  This 
season,  the  only  ones  we  see  as  yet  are  among  Barley 
and  Wheat,  which  latter  plant  is  usually  exempt,  but 
not  on  account  of  the  seed  having  been  dressed  with 
vitriol,  as  is  shown  by  these  stray  black  heads.  That 
same  bluestone,  however,  is  an  infallible  preventive  of 
blackball  or  smut,  properly  so  called,  if  Mr.  Wilkins 
will  allow  us  to  say  so.    J.  T. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  July  14.— We  have 
had  some  refreshing  showers  lately,  which  have  done 
much  good,  although  they  interfered  with  haymaking  ; 
however  that  is  now  nearly  finished  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion, and  an  average  crop.  Swedes  and  Mangels  are  a 
good  plant,  and  doing  well  The  fly  has  been  too 
busy  with  the  Turnips  recently  sown,  in  some  fields 
destroying  the  whole.     All  kinds  of  corn  are  consider- 


ably improved,  some  pieces  of  which  are  promising, 
whilst  others  are  thin  and  full  of  weeds.  The  trade 
for  lambs  is  not  so  good  as  it  was.  Wool  is  worth  a 
little  more  money.  J.  H. 

Tiptree  :  July  15. — The  heavy  rains  and  gale  of 
Sunday,  the  13th,  and  subsequent  thunderstorms,  have 
twisted  and  laid  the  crops  in  places,  and  have  also  dis- 
coloured them,  but  the  aftermaths  of  Clover  and  grass 
have  greatly  benefited.  Mangel,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Cab- 
bage grow  most  vigorously,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  good  plant  of  Swedes  and  Turnips.  Potatos 
are  most  luxuriant,  butjof  course  much  now  will  depend 
on  our  getting  bright  dry  ripening  weather.  This  being 
St.  Swithin's  day  and  wet,  we  must  not  be  too  san- 
guine. Beans  and  Peas  are  generally  good,  except 
early  sown  white  Peas.  There  is  a  short  acreage  of 
Wheat,  and  an  increased  acreage  of  Barley.  Wheat, 
as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  reach  an  average  ;  all  spring 
crops  are  greatly  improved,  including  late  sown  Wheat. 
The  crops  on  this  farm  promise  fairly. — July  14. 
Picked  Peas  for  London  market.  Blue  Peas  sold  well, 
realised  more  than  £20  per  acre  after  all  expenses 
were  paid,  and  left  us  the  haulm  in  addition.  Early 
sown  white  Peas  were  not  a  good  crop,  especially 
where  the  seed  of  1871  was  used.  As  soon  as  our 
picked  or  ripe  Peas  are  gathered  or  cut,  the  haulm  is 
removed  to  a  pasture  to  "make,"  and  we  at  once 
scarify,  clean,  and  plough  the  land  and.'put  in  Turnips  : 
removing  the  crop  to  a  pasture  saves  us  10  days  or 
more  for  our  Turnips.  On  4  acres  after  Peas  we  shall 
plant  Cabbage  and  Kohl  Rabi,  putting  on  20  loads  per 
acre  of  rich  shed  manure,  and  then  deeply  cultivate — 
two  horses  to  the  first  plough,  four  horses  following  in 
the  same  track,  with  another  plough  without  its  breast 
or  mouldboard.  Green  Tares  mowed  and  chaff  cut 
for  horses  and  bullocks.  All  our  green  crops  are 
passed  through  the  chaffcutter.  J.  J.  Mechi. 

East  Essex. — I  have  not  been  far  from  home 
lately,  but  I  can  say,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  that  the 
crops  in  general,  of  both  cereals  and  pulse,  are  very 
fine,  and  indicate  abundant  yields.  The  Wheat  crops 
and  Beans  and  Peas  are  very  excellent.  In  general 
also  the  Mangel  Wurzels  have  come  up  well,  though  of 
course  there  are  places  where  the  land  was  too  dry  for 
the  seed  to  vegetate  ;  but  probably  the  late  genial 
showers  will  bring  them  up.  The  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  the  getting  in  the  Clover  crops  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  if  the  present  weather  continues  somewhat 
longer,  the  hay  crops  will  also  be  equally  well  secured. 
G.  Wilkins, 


arheis. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  July  is. 

Inferior  Clover    . .  8oj.  to    92*. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  %%$,  to  95J. 

Inferior  do 60        78 

New  do 60        84 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..105      115 


Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  — 

New  do 70  9; 

Straw         ..  ..40  4. 

Joshua  Baker. 


Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  July  15. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    Zos.Xo  qos. 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Prime  New  Hay  ..  —         — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       34         3^ 


Prime  old  Clover..  80j.tOJ.05r. 

Inferior  do.  do.     . .  60         70 

Prime  2d  cu*  do. . .  —       — 

New  Clover..      ..  —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  .. 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 


.  d.    s.  d, 

..  to  .. 
o — 6     2 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Tuly  14. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  English  Beasts,  but  shorter 
of  foreign.  The  total  number  is  not  much  larger  than 
last  Monday.  There  is  a  good  demand  at  fully  late  rates  ; 
a  few  choicest  qualities  have  rather  exceeded  our  top 
quotation.  There  are  a  few  more  Sheep  ;  trade  for  them 
is  scarcely  as  active,  and  in  some  instances  prices  are 
lower.  Lambs  are  more  plentiful,  and  consequently 
rather  cheaper.  Trade  is  not  quite  so  brisk  for  Calves, 
and  prices  are  scarcely  as  good  as  of  late.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  1430  Beasts,  10,900  Sheep,  and  360 
Calves  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  20  Beasts  ;  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  1020 ;  and  1540  Beasts  and  10  Milch  Cows 
from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  1 

j  Best     Long-wools 
6     4to6     6    Do.  Shorn 
6    o — 6     4     Ewes  &  2d  quality 
5     4 — 5     8    Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 
Half-breds       ..        ..  —  ..       Calves 
Do.  Shorn  . .     6     4—6     6    Pigs 

Beasts,  4010  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  24,430 ;  Calves,  410  ;  Pigs,  150. 
Thursday,  July  17. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  considerably  larger  than  on 
last  Thursday,  and  the  trade  at  •  the  dead  markets  is 
worse,  consequently  we  have  a  slow  trade  here,  and 
Monday's  quotations  cannot  be  realised  throughout. 
There  are  also  a  few  more  Sheep  ;  trade  is  very  dull,  and 
prices  scarcely  as  good.  The  supply  of  Lambs  is  con- 
siderably larger,  and  prices  are  lower.  No  alteration  in 
price  of  Calves,  but  a  dull  trade.  There  are  60  Milch 
Cows  on  offer  ;  the  demand  is  rather  better.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  395  Beasts,  6670  Sheep,  and  680 
Calves. 

fPer  stone  of  81b.) 
s.d.    r.d. 


10—6 
S 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


sto6 
0-6 
2— S 


6     3—6     6 


Best     Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality 
Do.  Shorn 
Lambs      . .         . . 
Calves       .. 
Pigs 


5  10—6  o 

5     «— 5  6 

7     0—8  o 

4  10-6  4 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  July  17. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       155.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  13$.         „ 

Small  Pork,  41.  6d.  to  $s.    od.  ;  Large  Porlc,  4s.    *d.  to 
4*.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


Red 

Malting  . 
Matting  . 


Beasts,  1225  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14,800  ;  Calves,  810  ;  Pigs,  — . 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday.  July  14. 

The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  realised  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  For 
foreign  the  demand  was  not  large,  but  that  day's  prices 
were  fully  supported.  There  was  no  change  in  the  value 
of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas.  Oats  were  is.  per  qr. 
cheaper,  but  there  was  less  depression  in  the  trade  than 
on  Friday.     Flour  is  slow,  at  late  rates. 

Pkicb  per  imperial  Quarter.      \s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 6i'Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera '  57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     I     — 

—  Foreign    '  54 — 72 

Barley,  grind  &dist., 335  to  34.r-.Chev.      — 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    21 — 24. 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— 28  Feed  .... 

—  Irish. Potato      —      Feed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22—25  Feed    .... 

Rvb 31—33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29*.  to  36$. .  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — J. ..Winds'     —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers' 41— 44  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  35$.  to  37.1 Grey|35 — 37  Foreign  .. 

Maize —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  40 — 42  Country  ._.  40 — 43 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack..  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  July  16. 
With  a  poor  attendance  there  was  very  little  business 
transacted,  and  the  quotations  remained  without  appre- 
ciable alteration.  English  Wheat  was  rather  sparingly 
offered,  and  fine  qualities  realised  full  figures  ;  but  foreign 
produce  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  requirements,  easier 
prices  were  in  some  instances  accepted.  Barley  met  with 
a  slow  sale,  at  about  late  rates.  In  Malt,  transactions 
were  restricted,  and  no  change  took  place  in  prices.  The 
arrivals  of  Oats  were  tolerably  large,  and  with  a  limited 
demand  Monday's  currencies  were  with  some  difficulty 
supported.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  very  quiet,  but 
unaltered  in  value.  Flour  commanded  a  small  share  of 
attention,  and  changed  hands  at  previous  rates. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3i-34 

45—43 

34—36 
40-43 
33—4o 
28-34 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
850 

3*,440 

Qrs. 
2300 

Qrs. 
5° 

31,840 

Sacks. 

I     240 

1    4720  brls. 

32,69s 

3300 

31,890 

Liverpool,  July  15. — A  good  amount  of  business  was 
ultimately  concluded  in  Wheat,  though  the  progress  of 
sales  was  checked  by  the  higher  price  demanded,  the 
advance  on  the  week  being  2d.  per  cental.  Flour  dull. 
Beans  is.  6d.  per  qr.  higher  nominally.  Peas  fully  sup- 
ported previous  rates.  Indian  corn  in  fair  request,  at  is. 
per  qr.  advance,  owing  to  scarcity  of  supplies  of  American 
mixed  and  yellow. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

May  31  .. 
June    7  .. 

—  14  .. 

—  21  .. 

—  28  .. 
July     5  .. 

57*  sd 
58    8 
58    4 
58  10 

58  8 

59  1 

37'  'd 
38    a 

35  4 
38     9 

36  8 
36    7 

36     s 
»7     8 
26    8 
25  II 

18   I 

Average 

58    6 

37     1 

26  II 

SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  trade  exhibits  the  inactivity  which  has  now 
characterised  it  for  many  weeks,  there  being,  in  fact,  no 
consumptive  demand    for  any    single  article.      Sowing 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  are  now  obtainable  on  very  mode- 
rate terms.     New  Trifolium  incarnatum,  of  both  English 
and  foreign  growth,  is  offering  on  our  markets,  but  trans- 
actions thus  far  have  been  very  limited,  both  in  number  and 
extent.     Canary  seed  is  dearer.     Other  articles,  in  the 
present  stagnant  condition  of  affairs,  are  without  alteration. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

During  the  latter  end  of  last  week  there  was  an  active 
demand,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  business  was 
transacted,  at  an  improvement  of  \d.  to  id.  per  lb.  on 
the  rates  of  last  month.  Sellers  since  then  have  been 
trying  for  a  yet  further  advance,  which,  for  the  moment, 
has  checked  business. 

The  third  series  of  Colonial  Wool  sales  for  the  year, 
for  which  210,000  bales  (say  on  the  average  about  350  lb. 
each)  are  available,  commenced  on  the  10th  inst.,  and 
owing  to  the  very  active  Continental  demand,  show  an 
improvement  of  id.  to  i\d.  per  lb.  Up  to  the  present 
Continental  buyers  (chiefly  French)  have,  it  is  calculated, 
taken  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  offered. 

COALS.— July  16. 
East  Wylam,    29X.  ;  West   Hartley,    27s.  3d. ;   Walls 
End  Framwellgate,  29J.  3d.—  Ships  at  market,  7  ;  sold, 
6 ;  unsold,  1  ;  at  sea,  20. 
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JAMES    WATTS   and   CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


f)AA    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/CVJVJ  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet.  5J-  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—*,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 3    6 

„  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass       ..        ..70 

6  feet  „  „       2  inches  thick,  unglazed       $    0 

„  „  glazed,  16  oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 3°° 

Portable  Kox  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 55    ° 

Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS     HOUSES, 

WITH    PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G-.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  IS  used  in  hxin«  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  rc-erccted  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  nouses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 


at     the     Grand    National 


A    FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


London  Agents  : 

MESSRS.  S.  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 


rpHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  four  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.—  All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and  Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


IT  ORTICULTURAL     BUILDING  b, 

■*—*-  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 
given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  &c 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  and  Price  Lists  ol 
Sir  J.  Paxton's  Hothouses,  for  3^.,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo  "  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour, 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm,  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 
"  Tweed  Vineyard.  March  21,  1873. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 
two  large  Span-houses,  31  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  containing 
1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  It  is  an 
excellent  Boiler.  You  should  advertise  more  than  you  do,  for  it 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. — Yours  truly,  Wm.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free, 
THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


liosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


08&M 


1  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The   plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for    ^_^^_ 
KITCHEN     GARDENS,     a<,  ^u>.^qwjw^ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,  take    up    little  room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,   as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  linish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHEK,  Manufacturers,   Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 

friarSiS.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W,  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN   WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

R  N AM  E  N  TAL       PAVING       TILES 

for    Conservatories,    Halls,    Corridors,    Balconies,  &c,    from 

per  square  yard  upwards.       Pattern    Sheets    of  plain  or   more 


O 

»•  1 

elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   limits,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  ol 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
E.  ANDG.  ROSHEK,  Urick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141-  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  11.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  21.  per  [on  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  URICK  HURKS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  B.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.  B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 
"  La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 


Prices  per  Li 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  lor 


inch  Poultry         ..         ..  s%d. 

inch  i   Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.  4,\d. 

.  inch  Smallest  Rabbits    ,,  s\d. 

I  inch  Poultry  Enclosures.,  is.  ihd. 

J.  b.  brown  & 


Light.        Medium. 


4i<* 

si* 

6\d. 

t.  4d. 

CO., 


Strong. 


53*. 

8d. 
is.  jd. 


OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


2  inch  , 
1 I  inch  . 
i£  inch  . 
r  inch  . 
I  inch  . 


Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

s.   d.    , 

0    3i 

0     4 

0    5r 

0    4 

0    S 

0   si 

0    4! 

0  si 

0  75 

0    9 

1  0 

1    3 

1    oi 

1   2} 

1     S     1 

s.   d. 
o    61 

0  7% 

0  9 

1  8 

1  10 


100   yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  ts.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  011  Win- 
Net  ting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

ig^T  Illustrated  and    Priced    Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY   THE    QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 
Is  extensively  used  lor  all  hinds  ol 

OUT-DOOR   -WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD    IN    ALL     COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Pi-ices,  PatteruB,  nntl  Testimonials  sent  Tost  Froo. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAOE  YARD, 

LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK,     DUBLIN. 

NO  AGENTS. 


G 


Magni- 
fied. 


I    S    H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gnrdcners  since  1859,  against 
Kcd  Snider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  nnd  other  Wight,  in 
solution*  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
lo  trie  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees,  lias  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  it.,  3r. ,  and  ioj.  6d. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 
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THE 

COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.   for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C 


Beehives.— Two  Sliver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  .  •  £1  15  o 

Stand  for  ditto    . .     0106 

The     L  I  G  U  R  I  A  N     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

supply  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

fenuine  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
mproved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 
1  An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
JJ  full  directions  lor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15s.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By      A. 
Neighbour.    5s  ,  postage  4  J. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue   of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


M 

S 


ISS    BRADDON'S  NEW    NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 

In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 
TRANGERS    aud     PILGRIMS.       A     No\  EL. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1S4I— 
1S55,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  IOI. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER, 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


rpHE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 

-L  FLOWERS.  BjF  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Soulhacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  'Journal  of Ilorlioulturt  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural  Journal,    which    circulates  in   Portugal  and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Adverliscmenls  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8rf.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N.  


Burial  Board  for  the  Parish  of  Lee,  Kent. 

WANTED,  as  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the 
CEMETERY,  a  married  Man,  to  reside  at  the  lodge,  and 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  must  be  com- 
petent to  keep  the  Registers  and  Accounts  of  the  Ccmeterj ,  and  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  Gardener.  Salary  £2  per  week,  without  extras. 
— Full  information  as  to  the  other  duties  required  to  be  performed  can 
be  obtained  on  applying  personally  to  Mr.  F.  WICKINGS  SMITH, 
63,  Lincoln's  Inn  Melds,  London,  W.C,  Solicitor  to  the  Board,  and  to 
whom  all  applications  are  to  be  sent,  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  capacity,  sobriety,  and  honesty,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  July  31  inst. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  MARKET  GARDENER, 
accustomed   to   Growing  of  all    kinds   of  Home   Fruits   and 
Vegetables—  JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  for  the  Flower  Garden.— 
Must  be  well  recommended.     Wages  151.,  with  lodgings,  &c. 
— R.,  Post  Office,  Whitstone,  Herts. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  Propagating  and  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Applicants  to  state  age,  wages,  and  references. — 
B.  WHITHAM,  the  Nurseries.flReddish,  near  Stockport. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man,  wiih- 
V  V  out  family,  to  keep  Lawn,  Flower  Beds,  and  Walks  in  order, 
at  3  Gentleman's  place,  five  miles  from  Boulogne-on-Sca.  A  four 
months'  trial  given  ana  taken  before  a  permanent  engagement  be 
made.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  full  particulars,  to  Mr.  S.  G. 
HOLLAND,  56,  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 


Gardener. 

WANTED,  a  good  GARDENER,  capable  of  under- 
taking a  large  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Must  understand 
Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Greenhouse,  and  Cows  and  Pigs.  An 
under  hand  kept  to  do  housework  and  assist  in  gardens.  State  age, 
wages  required,  if  married  or  single,  and  give  references, — C.  W.  S., 
Post  office,   Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a  steady  MAN,  age  25  or  30,  who  under- 
stands the  Management  of  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Wall  Fruit 
Trees.  Terms  22s.  per  week.  House  free,  and  coals  and  vegetables 
found. — Applications  to  be  made  by  letter,  enclosing  references,  to 
H.  F.  SMITH  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  belby. 


WANTED,  as  UNDER  GARDENER,  a  married 
Man,  without  incumbrance.  He  must  have  had  good 
experience  in  Hothouse  work,  especially  Peach,  Grape,  Melon,  and 
Cucumber  growing.  Wages,  a  guinea  a  week,  with  cottage  to  live 
in,  rent  and  t£.xes  free. — Apply  Saturday,  July  19,  at  12  <?clock,  to 
Messrs.  WOLTON,  SON  and  CO.,  Hibernia  Chambers,  London 
Bridge,   Borough,  S.E.  


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  .,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ,.  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol.,         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co..  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,    an    experienced    PROPAGATOR    and 
PLANT    GROWER.— EDWARD    HOLMES,    Nurseryman 
and  Seedsman,  Whittington  Nursery,  near  Lichfield. 


WANTED,  ASSISTANT  PROPAGATOR  and 
GROWER,  principally  Soft-wooded.  One  experienced  for 
London  Market  preferred.  Wages  "to  commence,  i8*. — GEORGE  J. 
WOOLLETT,  Caterham,  Surrey.  


WANTED,  a  BOOK-KEEPER.— Must  be  thoroughly 
steady,  respectable,  and  methodical,  and  have  already  held  a 


similar  situation. — Apply,    stating  age,   experience,   references,   and 
salary   expected,   to    JAMES    DICKSON 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


II1    '     h       Jibf 

SONS, 


'  Newton  ' 


TTT ANTED,  a  MAN  and  his  WIFE,  without  children, 

V  V  or  only  one.  The  Man  as  Garden  Labourer,  and  to  be  gene- 
rally useful ;  'the  Wife  as  Laundress.  To  live  in  a  cottage  next  the 
Laundry. — A.  WAY,  Esq.,  Wonham  Manor,  Reigate. 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

ELCOMBE  BROTHERS,  Fruiterers,  &c. 
7,  Esplanade,  Ealing,  wish  to  recommend  a  young  married 
Man  as  HEAD  GARDENER.  Nine  years  good  character.  Will  be 
highly  recommended  by  latej  and  present  employer?. — Address  as 
above.  * 


GARDENER  (Head). —Thorough  knowledge  of 
,,  ,„  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Eight  years' good  character— 
W.  W.,  3,  Devonshire  Road,  Nottingham. 

flARDENER    (Head),     age    39.— J.    Chambers, 

V-J    Gardener  at    Beddihgton,   Croydon,   Surrey,   is    at    liberty   for 

engagement  where  ihe  services  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  Man  are 
required.  Competent  to  undertake  Orchids  to  any  extent,  Plants,  Fruit, 
&c  Six  years  in  present  situation.  Character  and  capabilities  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

ARDENER    (Head).— Middle-aged,    married,    no 

incumbrance  ;  thoroughly  practical  in  all  branches  of  Horti- 
culture, and  a  successful  Exhibitor  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables 
testimonials  as  to  character  unexceptionable —Further  particulars 
011  application  addressed  to  Messrs.  OSBORN  and  SONS,  Fulham 
Nursery,  London,  S,  W.,  who  can  strongly  recommend  the  Advertiser. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  same,  where  Gardening  is  carried  on  in  all  its 
brandies  —Age  40,  married,  Scotch  ;  thoroughly  practical,  honest  and 
trustworthy.  Will  be  disengaged  on  Augusta  Full  particulars  as 
to  glass,  extent,  and  labour  employed,  &<\,  will  oblige.  Six  years  at 
present  place.  Reference  to  past  and  present  emnlovers  — 
M.   FORRESTER,  The  Gardens,  Woolley  Park,  Wakclield 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Man — 
■)ge  37.  married  ;  has  had  extensive  practice  in  every  department  ot 
the  profession,  and  can  Superintend  Land  and  Stock.  Has  been  livine 
with  a   Nobleman   for  last  eight  years.     Unexceptionable   character 

from   last   employer.     Satisfactory  reasons  for  leaving W   DAVEY 

5,  Whittington   Villas,  Salisbury  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  4I  • 
thoroughly  practical  in  Forcing,  and  Growing  all  kinds  of  Plants' 
Fruits,  Mowers,  and  Vegetables,  also  Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds.      Character    will    bear    strict    investigation.— R     HUNT 

I. id,    Huston    K.i;id,    N.W.  ' 

GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Second).— Age  27 
single;  has  had  12  years'  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening— A.  B.,  Mr.  Harmswonh,  Winklield 
Row,  Bracknell,  Berks. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— 
Thirteen  years'  experience   in  the  profession.     First-class  refer- 
ences— J.  C.  H.,  Post  Ullicc,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER.— Age  35,  married  ;  practical.     Under- 
stands  Flower   and    Kitchen    Gardening,   and    Forcing    in   all 
branches.— J.  L.,  32,  Boome's  Row,  Lee,  Kent,  S.E. 


CI*  ARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  37,  married 
A  no  incumbrance;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches.  Four  years'  good  character.— W.  CROUCHMAN. 
Camden   Park,  Chiselhurst. 


GARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's     Family— Age     22,     single— T.     S.,     The     Nursery, 
Exchequer  Place,  Lewisham,  Kent,  S.E. 


ARDENER  (Under  or  Second,  or  under  a  Fore- 

man).— Used    to    Houses.      Good    reference.— A.    B..    Ncwick 
Park,  Lewes. 


GARDENER    (Under).— Age  21;    well  acquainted 
with   his  duties.      Good   recommendation.— A.  R..    Bumhfield 
near  Reading.  '  b  ' 


FTo  Market  Growers. 
OREMAN    and   SALESMAN,    or    FOREMAN 
PROPAGATOR  —Four  years'  character  from  present  employer. 

—  K  <■  ,  4,  Orchard  Place,  East  Acton,  Middlesex,  W. 

FOREMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER.— Excellent 
references    as    to    character    and    ability— W.   G.,   Daylesford 
Gardens,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 


pROPAGATOR-(Hard-wood),    Conifers,    Clematis' 

JL.     Roses,      Rhododendrons,     &c— C.     E.,     Ottershaw     Nursery 
Chertsey,  Surrey.  * 


_  To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded   and  Stove).— Age  24. 

A  Has  had  good  experience  in  London  and  the  country  Good 
references.  Slate  wages  and  particulars— S.  J.,  3,  Mill  Place,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

A  PPRENTICE,     to    a     Horticulturist    and    general 

P".  Flonst)-A  well-educated  Youth,  age  17.  A  fair  Premium  would 
be  given— Address,  with  full  particulars,  W.  E.  LAYLOR,  Chad  wick 
Road,   Beckham,  S.E, 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 
now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well  educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family 
premium  required. —Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  M, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C.  * 


CLERK,  at  a  Florist  and  Seedsman's,  in  London.— 
A  young  Man,  who  has  been  used  to  the  Trade.  Would  not 
object  to  assist  if  required.  Would  prefer  living  in  the  house.  Good 
reference— T.  POOLE,  Beta  Place,  Alpha  Road,  Surbiton  Hill,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN.— A  young  Man,  nine  years'  experience, 
first-class  references— W.  G.,  13,  Brougham  Place,  Edinburgh, 


HOW    to     DYE     SILK,     WOOL,     FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS,  &c, 
in  Ten  Minutes,  without  Soiling  the  Hands 
Use    JUDSON'S  SIMPLE   DYES, 
Eighteen  Colours,   6d.  each,   full  Instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  Chemists. 
The  Family  Herald  of  September  3,  1872,  says  ;— 
"A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Judson's  Dyes  will 
render  their  application  clear  to  all." 


KINA  HAN'S     .      LL     .     WHISKY! 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM   OF   IRISH    WHISKIES,  V 

hi  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinchan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot.  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse, 
Vineries,  Pineries,  and  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens. 
Good  [recommendation  from  last  employer.— H.  P.,  i,  Lanark 
Cottage,  Lessby  Park,  Croydon. 


GARDENER  (Head). -Age  40  (one  son,  14)  ;  a  first- 
class  Fruit  Grower,  both  indoors  and  out.  Has  a  fine  show  of 
ripe  Grapes  and  Peaches,  &c,,  in  the  situation  he  now  holds.  A  good 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener,  Stove,  Greenhouses,  &c,  and  under- 
stands Land  and  Stock  well.  Good  reference.— A.  S-,  Post  Office, 
Hitchin,  Herts. ■ 


GARDENER  (Head),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's establishment. — A  Man  who  can  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials both  as  to  professional  ability  and  moral  character,  honesty 
and  sobriety.  Has  thorough  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
all  the  most  approved  methods  of  forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, and  Flowers,  as  well  as  of  Outdoor  Gardening  in  all  its 
varieties,  Pruning  and  Propagating  of  Fruit  Trees,  American  Shrubs, 
Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants,  and  laying  out  of  Gardens,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  and  Shrubberies,  designing  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses, 
Melon  Pits,  Mushroom-houses,  &c..  and  well  used  to  the 
Management  of  a  number  of  Men  under  him. — Apply  by  letter  to 
X.  Y.  Z.t  186,  Stirling  Road,  Glasgow 


Lea  &  Perrins"  Sauce, 
rjlHE  "WORCESTERSHIR  B  " 

J-    pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  op  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels 
Agents-CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughoutthe  World. 


JQINNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.f 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  1 


A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  it,  i%d.t  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.t  and  us. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      A  NTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  2t.  qd.t  4s.  M.,  and  IK. 
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BY     HEE     MAJIEST.Y'S     EO.YAL     LETTEES     PATENT. 


NO    BENT    GLASS    USED. 

FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO. 

gold  medal.  (Late  WM.    HOWITT   AND   CO.),  GOLD    medal. 

13a,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET,   WESTMINSTER,    LONDON,    S.W., 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

WOOD  AM  IRON  CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES, 

And  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING,  either  Plain  or  Ornamental. 


Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  would  draw  particular  attention  to  their 

CURVILINEAR      HOUSES 

(Constructed  with  their  PATENT  IRON  TUBULAR  RIB),  which  gained  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  for  utility,  strength,  lightness,  and  elegance,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  June,  1872. 

A  special  feature  in  these  Buildings  is  that  they  may  readily  be  removed  any  number  of  times 
without  the  slightest  injury. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  take  the  present  opportunity  of  warning  the  Public  against  the  gross  imitations 
(on  paper)  of  their  PRIZE  HOUSE  which  gained  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show  last  year.  The  Patentee  of  the  IRON  TUBULAR  ROOF  PRINCIPAL,  of  which  Messrs. 
F.,  L.  &  Co.  are  sole  proprietors,  having  for  years  given  his  attention  to  curvilinear  structures,  failed 
to  make  substantial  or  even  safe  Roofs  without  ties  or  intermediate  support,  until  he  invented  the  IRON 
TUBULAR  ROOF  PRINCIPAL— considered  by  the  Judges,  in  awarding  the  GOLD  MEDAL,  to  be 
the  main  feature  of  improvement.      See  remarks  in  the  various  Horticultural  and  Engineering  journals. 


HOT-WATEE     ENGINEEBS. 


LICENCEES    OF 


TAYLOR'S  PATENT  COMBINED  WARMING,  VENTILATINC,  AND  VAPORIZINC  PIPE. 

Highly  Commended  by  the  fudges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show. 

By  the  use  of  these  Pipes,  perfect  ventilation  is  ensured  without  opening  the  sashes  or  casements,  and 

a  very  great  saving  of  fuel  effected.     Full  particulars  on  application. 


Drawings    and  Estimates    on    application. 


FLETCHER,     LOWNDES     &    CO., 
13A,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Coyent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Olfice  of  Messri.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and    Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  th«  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  July  10.  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  fart  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months    ..  55.  \\\d.  J  Six  Months     ,.     lis,  nd. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £1  3J.  lod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WlLLIAM 
RICHARDS,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society. 

A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,  in 
connection    with    the    above,    will    be    held     in     the     SHOW 
GROUND,  at  EVESHAM,  AUGUST  12,  13,  and  14.  when  Priies  to 


the  amount  of  nearly  £150  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  CLOSE 
AUGUST  5.  For  List  of  Prizes  and  Rules,  fitc,  apply  to  ALBERT 
BUCK,  Secretary,  Worcester ;  or  to  J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Hon.  Sec  to 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  and  EAST  SOMERSET 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EXHI- 
BITION ot  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Weston-super-Mare,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  12. 

Upwards  of  ONE   HUNDRED  and   FIFTY   POUNDS  will  be 
given  in  PRIZES. 

The  Royal  Marine  and  Italian  Bands  have  been  engaged. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
LOFTUS  R.  RICKETTS,  Esq,, 1  Hon. 
Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  FELIX  THOMAS,  /Sees. 


Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK, 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c 

/-i  RAND     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     of 

VjT  FRUITS.  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c,  will 
be  held  in  the  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OLD  TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Second  Edition  of  Schedule  now  ready.     ENTRIES  to  be  sent  to 
the  Undersigned  on  or  before  AUGUST  20  next- 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


E 


G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


PALM  SEEDS. — Seeds  of  four  elegant  and  beautiful 
species  have  been  collected  and  brought  from  Grenada  by  Mr. 
Albert  Bruchmuller.  Price  of  each  sort,  £1  per  100  seeds,  or 
£&  per  1000  seeds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  , 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ij  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  lor.  6d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  ,£25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  i«. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15*.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12  ior.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON.  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACK.MANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
Success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12*.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronlole"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  ft  6s. 


Roses. 

JOHN    KEYNES'    ROSES  are    NOW   in   MAGNI- 
FICENT BLOOM— the  finest  plants  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
old  and  new.     CATALOGUES  ready. 
The  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


EWING  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  for 
Autumn,  1873,  and  Spring,  1874,  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a 
selection  of  the  best  new  varieties  introduced  this  season,  and  will 
be  forwarded  gratis  and  post  tree  on  application  to 

The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


1R72    l"nESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
°'    '  I  -L^  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers. King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD    SMITH'S    LIST    of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


PAUL  and  SON'S  ROSES.— These  are  NOW  finely 
in  BLOOM,  and  include  their  NEW  ROSES  for  1871.  TEA 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  and  H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE;  also 
those  they  purpose  to  distribute  in  1874— H.P.'s  W.  WILSON 
SAUNDERS,  and  THE  SHAH. 

Frequent   Trains   from   Bishopsgate   to  Cheshunt   Station. 
PAUL  and  SON,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


New  Roses,  New  Roses. 

JC.  PADMAN  is  prepared  to  send,  package  free, 
•  30oftheNEW  ROSES,  1873,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  Boston  Spa,  for  421.,  or  it.  6d.  each.  LISTS  on  application 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  and  FIRE- 
BRAND, ready  August  1.  Price  on  application. 
Providence  Nursery,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaster. 


Orchard  House  Culture. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS    RIVERS   and    SON    beg   to 
intimate  to  all  Lovers  of  Fruit  Culture  that  their  ORCHARD- 
HOUSES  are    NOW  in    THEIR    BEAUTY,  all  the  Trees  being 
wonders  of  fruitfulness  and  health. 
An  extensive  Collection  of  ROSES  is  also  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Visitors  should  come  to  the  Harlow  Station,  G.  E.  R.,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GRAPE  VINE.— 
Orders  for  this  Vine,  for  delivery  in  autumn,  are   now   being 
booked  at  21  s.  for  Planting  Canes,  421.  for  strong  Planting  Canes. 

This  is  the  only  Grape  that  ever  took  a  First  Prize  in  open  com- 
petition, as  at  the  great  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  of  which  large  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  various  markets  before  it  was  offered  to  the  Public 
W.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels,  June  23. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


The  Very  Best  Strains. 

CALCEOLARIA,    CINERARIA,     PRIMULA,    and 
all  other  CHOICE  SEEDS  for  present  sowing. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  "Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


FUCHSIAS,  well-rooted  Cuttings,  in  12  hrst-rate 
varieties,  6r.  per  too,  501.  per  1000;  also  GERANIUMS,  large 
flowering  plants,  in  48  pots,  4J  per  dozen — sorts  including  Jean  Sisley, 
Vesuvius,  and  Velocipede.     Terms  cash. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH   and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  Nursery,  134,  Faubourg 
de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDEGOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  185., 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Cineraria  Seed. 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH   and    CO.  are  now 
sending   out   New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.            First  Quality,  3-s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Second    do.      21.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


WANTED,   MYOSOTIS   DISSITIFLORA  SEED. 
Send  sample  of  seed,  price,  and  quantity  to 
H.     HARMAN,    Denham    Road,    Uxbridge. 


FRESH       PARSLEY      WANTED.  —  State       price 
per  cwt.  and  quantity. 
BUTLER,    MCCULLOCH    &    CO.      Covent     Garden     Market, 


SUTTONS'       GRASS      SEEDS.— 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 


Vienna,  I 
1873.     I 

supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Request  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  Suttons'  extensive  display   of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS,  GRASSES,    ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


London,  I  1\/TESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I  1VX     consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  QUTTONS'    GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  IO  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON, 
(BOLTON.)  _______ 


N. 


Rape  Seed  and  Wnite  Mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

FOR  SALE,  BATTERSEA,  LONDON,  and 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  IMPERIAL,  OX- HEART,  and 
ROMNSON'S  OX  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  at  21.  6d.  per  1000 
(remittance  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents), 
can  now  be  supplied  by 

J.  WOQBERRY,  Nursery,  Eillingshurst,  Sussex. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Carriage  Free. 

TURNIP  of  sorts,  RAPE,  MUSTARD,  SCARLET 
CLOVER,  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE, RENOVATING,  and  other  MIX  TURES,  OX  CABBAGE, 
&c,  "all  of  very  superior  quality." 

JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    Seed  Growers,    108,  Eastgate 
Street,  Chester. 


Vegetable  Plants,  at  Low  Prices. 

HJ.    HARDY  begs   to  say  that    he    has  a  large 
•     quantity  of  strong  Plants,  all  true  to  name,  now  ready. 
SAVOY,  Drumhead. 
SCOTCH  and  other  KALE. 
CABBAGE,  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut. 
COLLARD,  Rosette. 
Carriage  and  packages  included  lor  20s.  worth.     A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.     A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  ).  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


Narcissus. 

HJ.   HARDY  also  offers    a    few  thousand   Double 
•  White,  and  about  20,000  Single  Pheasant  Eye,  at  low  prices. 
Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  21.  peroz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year  s  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz.:— Early  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards, 
may  be  had  at  very  reduced  prices. 

The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K,  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


London,  1862.— BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

W  GRASS  and  other  SEEDS  awarded  the 
only  Prize  Medal. 

PARIS,     1867."  flARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

V>  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal:  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Vienna,   1873.—/^  ARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

Kj  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
JAS.  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  176a  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


RODERICK        NICOLSON,     ADVERTISING     AGENT 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   (i.   SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


Important  Notice. 

PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS'S  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS,  FARMS,  FLORIST 
and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  is  now  in  the 
Printer's  hands.  Any  one  desirous  or  including  Properties  in  time  lor 
next  month's  issue,  must  send  in  particulars  of  them  before  the  end  ot 
next  week.— Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  fc.. 


To  the  Trade. 

(JALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

k5  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  arc  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS.  »,  K,nK  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.     Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 

10  HC  MU<KETTELWELL,  33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Gold  Medal,  1872. 
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NO  BENT  GLASS  USED. 

LETCHER,       LOWNDES,       and      CO. 

(late  Howitt  &  Co.), 
13A,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  WOOD  and  IRON  HORTICUL- 
TURAL    HOUSES,    which    obtained    the    only     GOLD     MEDAL 
awarded  at  the  Roval  Horticultural  Show,  June,  1872. 
HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  Design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  un^lazed 36 

„  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass        ..         ..70 

6  feet  „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed        50 

1,  „  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass      ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet  Light,  painted  four 

coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet 5t    o 

Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 

BEARD'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  NON-CONDUCTING 

GLASS    HOUSES, 

'  WITH   PERFECT   SYSTEM    OF 
VENTILATION. 


W.  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  (Successors  to  C.  Beard), 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  and  MANUFACTURERS, 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES, 


FERNERIES, 

AQUARIUMS, 

PITS, 

PROPAGATING  HOUSES, 


MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &c. 

These  patent  Houses  possess  many  valuable  advantages  over  wood 
houses.  No  putty  is  used  in  rising  the  glass.  They  are  quite  port- 
able, and  can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-ercctcd  without  damage  or 
breakage  ol  glass.  They  are  much  lighter,  more  ornamental  in 
appearance,  and  last  ten  times  longer  than  wood  houses,  consequently 
they  are  more  economical  in  cost. 

The  FIRST  PRIZE  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Congress,  South  Kensington,  1866. 


at     tho     Grand    National 


A    FIRST-CLASS     CF.RTIFICATE 
Horticultural  Show,  Manchester,  1867. 

Three  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1867. 
Special  Designs,  Catalogues,  and  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 
Heating  Apparatus  in  all  its  branches. 


MESSRS. 


London  Agents : 
S,  OWENS  and  CO.,    ENGINEERS, 
WHITEFRIARS,  E.C. 
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James  Veitch  &  Sons 


ARE  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SEND  OUT 

THE    FOLLOWING    STERLING     NOVELTIES, 

Fully  described  in  former  Advertisements:  — 

DIPLADENIA  INSIGNIS.    Price  2ls.  each.      |     DRAOENA  AMABILIS.     Price  by.  each. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  MAJOR.     Price  ys.  (xi.  each, 

Or  £2  3s.  per  dozen. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation,  and  the  usual  allowance  made  to  the  Trade. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W.— July  23,  1873. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

S3-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,      LONDON,      N.W. 


THE  THAMES  BAIK  IEOS   COMPANY 

(Successor  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,  S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL  CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  arc  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE, 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Four  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
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JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brornpton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 
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**H*WE EROVFJD  to  be-  the Be$£^«; 

Ai4d  HaVeca  wed- 

OFF  IVeF\Y  PRIZE  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  I  MALL 
CASES  OF  COMPETITION 


SUPRICE  WST  WITO^ 

rvu,  particulars 

M&YJ&fiHftJQ-OliLra. 
^.PPJaICATIOH  TO^l 


-4.e*FvLE  E  I>  S  •  A  &  0OKS/6 


IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT  "  SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of  Competition, 


The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
or  LONG  GRASS,  BENTS,  &c, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages 
which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only 
LAWN  MOWERS  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  ROYAL 
GARDENS,  and  in  most  of  the 


principal    Gardens     and     Parks 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S  PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


SUITABLE 

FOR 

HAND 

OR 

HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 

FREE 
on  application. 


THOMAS    GREEN  &  SON, 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,   LEEDS  ;    54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the  MILLION  arc  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEKEMAN  and  MORTON,  u,  Tichbome 

Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 

Builders  ana  1  lut-wati-r  Engineers. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horlcy, 
Surrey.  N.I!  -AGENTS  WANTED. 


JONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     L "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz. ,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  : — 


Sizes. 


High. 


36   : 
48 


Wide. 
18  in. 


18  „ 

3" 

=4   „ 

»4 

=4   1, 

4" 

24   ,, 

3S 

»4  ,1 

98  „ 

t 

72 

36   „ 

QO 

48   „ 

108 

Long. 
iSin. 


To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 
300 

400 
500 
700 
850 

1, coo 

\1£ 

2,600 
4.SOO 
7,000 
10,000 


Price. 


£  *-  d. 


25 
35 
50 
75 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
Ai'I'AKATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application, 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark 
London,  S.E.  


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly -imp  roved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Rusher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E    above    and    many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The   plainer 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for 
k  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     *«  <i*r>T!"*~^ 


they  harbour 
Insects,  take  up  litth 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 


Slugs     or  ^gggggy^ 
:tle   room,       jag-   .  -  j. 


GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  RObHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinesland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORN  AM  EN  TAL  PA  VI  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs.with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.andG.  KOSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s,,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  If.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf  2)   per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  .  _i,__i 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  aupDlied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F    AND  G.  KOSHER. — Addresses  see  above. 
N  B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  tC  the  Trade 
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British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.   (British   Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No,  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


FOR     PRESENT     SOWING. 


CABTEE'S 

PRIZE  STRAINS  OF 

PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA,  and  CINERARIA. 

(ALL  POST   FREE.) 

Per  small  packet. — s.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,  James's  International  Prize. 

The  plants  of  this  splendid  strain  received  several  Prizes 
last  season  at  the  Royal  Botanic,  Royal  Horticultural,  and 
other  places        •  •        26 

CINERARIA,  Choicest  Mixed  PrizeVarieties, 

saved  from  a  splendid  collection  of  named  varieties,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed large  packet,  2$.  6d.     1    6 

PRIMULA,    CHOICEST    FRINGED. 

The  varieties  of  Primula  we  offer  can  be  grown  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  as  they  are  saved  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
from  one  of  the  finest  strains  in  cultivation.  The  Fern-leaved 
varieties  are  really  splendid,  and  the  New  Scarlet  is  a  decided 
novelty  in  colour. 
PRIM  ULA,  choicest  mixed,  fringed   . .        small  packet,  if.  6d.    2    6 

,,    Fern-leaved         26 

„  New  Double 26 

„  Carnation  Striped        ..        ..        26 


James  Carter  &  Co., 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SUTTONS' 

CHOICE 

SLOWER    SEEDS  *i 

FOR     PRESENT       SOWING— POST       FREE. 


SUTTONS'  SUPERB  PRIMULA   FIMBRIATA.— This  has  been 
most  carefully  selected  from  the  best  flowers,  remarkable  for  their 
richness  of  colour  and  fine  form.     Price  zs.  6a.  per  packet. 
Dobsons',    Williams',   and    other    strains  can    be   supplied   at   the 
advertised  prices  ;  and  mixed  varieties  at  is.  td.  per  packet 
SUTTONS'     SUPERB    CINERARIA.— This    will    be    found    un- 
equalled by  any  in  cultivation,  the  seed  having  been  saved  from 
the  finest  named  varieties  only.     Price  11.  6d,  and  21.  6d.  per  pkt. 
Dobsons'  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the  advertised  prices. 
SUTTONS'  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIA.— Ourstock  of  this  favourite 
greenhouse   flower  has   been  saved  from  the  finest  strains  only. 
Price  2s.  6d,  per  packet. 
Dobsons',  James',  Thomas',  and  other  strains  can  be  supplied  at  the 
advertised  prices. 

Complete  particulars  of  other  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  present 
sowing,  with  Instructions  on  Cultivation,  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


A.  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 

GHENT,    BELGIUM, 
Begs  to  offer  the  undermentioned  NEW  PALMS  and 
Decorative   FERNS,  of  which  he  possesses  a  splendid 
stock : — 

PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDR/E.-A  new  and  magnificent  green- 
house Palm,  nearly  allied  to  the  Seaforlhia  tribe,  which  it  how- 
ever surpasses  in  elegance  and  distinction,  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves  being  covered  with  a  silvery  hue  of  a  very  rich  character. 
A.  v.  G.  is  confident  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
table  decoration.  Price,  2-yr.  seedling  plants,  481.  per  dozen,  or 
,£16  per  100. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA.-This  is  another  exceedingly  scarce 
Palm  for  the  greenhouse,  a  native  of  Australia,  with  dark-green 
undivided  leaves,  and  of  a  rather  stoutish  habit.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years,  but  has  always 'been  and  is  still  very  rare  in  col- 
lections.   Price,  2-yr.  seedling  plants,  30s.  per  dozen,  or  j£8  per  100. 

Selection  of  Choice  Decorative  Ferns. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  and  CILIATA.— Strong  plants,  fit  for  imme- 
diate furnishing  purposes,  £j  per  100. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  CRISPA.—  A  most  elegant  and  distinct  variety 
of  L.  gibba,  10s.  per  dozen,  or  £3  12.  per  100. 

LOMARIA  FA LC ATA.— A  beautiful  greenhouse  Fern,  strong 
plants,  1 2 j.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM.—  Strong,  £2  per  roo. 

DAREA  DIVERSIFOLIA.— A  most  useful  Fern  for  furnishing,  at. 
per  dozen,  or  .£3  per  100. 

LITOBROCHIA  TRIPARTITA.— An  elegant  Fern,  growing  about 
2  feet  high,  and  of  a  most  distinct  character,  151.  per  dozen 

PTERIS  CRETICA  FOL.  ALBO-LINEATIS,  —  Very  eflectivc, 
nearly  hardy  variegated  Fern,  nice  plants,  £2  per  100, 

GYMNOGRAMMA  PARSONI.— A  beautiful  stout  growing  golden 
variety,  65,  per  dozen. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALLIANA.— The  best  and  pret- 
tiest of  the  silver  varieties,  6*.  per  dozen. 

Not  bound  by  the  prices  quoted  for  less  than  half  the  quantity  stated. 
A  liberal  allowance  granted  in  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage. 
Mr.  A,  V.  G.  begs  to  call  particular  'attention  to  his  New  Illustrated 

General   CATALOGUE,  just  published,  comprising  a  very   detailed 

enumeration    of    his    splendid     NURSERY    STOCK,    and    a     very 

interesting   Descrpitive    LIST    of    the   choicest    NEW   and    RARE 

PLANTS.     It  may  be  had  free,  on  application  either  to  himself  or  to 

his  Agents, 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 


200,000    EXTRA    STRONG    FLOWERING 
MAY   FLOWEE    GERMS, 

TO  BE  SOLD,  FOR  CASH,  BY 

GUSTAV    MUELLER,    HORTICULTURIST,    HAMBURGH. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  j 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on   an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


M.  .*«. 


SILENE     PENDULA     COMPACTA. 
First-class  Certificate  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

JUNE  4,  1873- 

Mr.  William   Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  can  now  offer  Seed,  for  the  first  time,  of  this  charming  Novelty,  which  cannot  fail  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  additions  to  Spring  Bedding  Plants.  Its  habit  is  of  the  most  dwarf 
and  compact  description,  the  flowers  being  of  the  same  bright  pink  as  the  type,  but  borne  profusely  in  a  dense, 
compact  mass,  thus  rendering  it,  from  its  easy  culture  and  fine  dwarf  habit,  extremely  valuable  for  edging  or  ribbon 
borders,  for  which  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  only  to  become  known  to  be  universally  appreciated. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  of  June  7,  in  its  report  of  the  Show,  thus  describes  it  : — 

"  Silene  pendula  compacta,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  compact- 
growing  form  of  the  well-known  Silene  pendula;  .the  flowers  are  of 
the  same  size  and  colour  as  those  of  the  type,  but  the  plant  is  so  dwarf 
and  compact  that  it  forms  dense  cushions  2  or  3  inches  in  height,  and 


from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  during  the  season  is  perfectly 
solid  with  bloom;  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for 
spring  gardening,  as  it  reproduces  itself  true  from  seed,  and  may  be 
used  for  small  beds  and  marginal  lines  with  the  best  possible  effect." 


Sealed  packets,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  following  are  from  Mr.  William  Bull's  Prize  Strains ;- 


Per  packet. — s.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,  herbaceous it.  6d.  and  2    6 

CINERARIA,  choice  hybridised          it.  6d.  and  2    6 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  mixed 11.  6d.  and  2    6 

MIMULUS,  new  strain is.  (yd.  and  2    6 

PETUNIA,  very  choice is.  6d.  and  2    6 

PELARGONIUM,  Gold  and  Bronze1 26 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA     ..    is.  6d .  and  2    6 

„                   „                     ,,             RUBRA  ..    it.  6d.  and  2    6 

,,                   ,j                     „             mixed        . .    11.  dd.  and  3    6 


Per  packet  — s.  d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  a    6 

pi  >.  ,.  11  RUBRA  a    6 

11  ,,  ,,  >t  mixed  ..26 

„  ,,  „  VILLAGE  MAID    ..26 

JAPONICA 16 

AURICULA,  ALPINE,  choice 36 

PICOTEE,  from  named  flowers 11.  6d.  and   2    6 

PANSY,  Fancy,  from  named  flowers I*.  6d.  and  3    6 

POLYANTHUS,  gold  laced        11.  6 d.  and  2    6 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW,    CHOICE,    and    RARE     FLOWER     SEEDS. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  &  LAING, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  folloiving  choice  Floivcr  Seeds 
for  present  sowing: — 


ANTIRRHINUM, — Extra  choice;  saved  from  our  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  newest  named  flowers. — &d.,  is.,  and  is.  (id.  per  pkt. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised;  saved  from  the  superb  flowers  that 
gained  the  first  prize  at  Kensington. — 2s.  6d.t  3$.  6d.,  and  51.  per 
packet. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised;  saved  from  the  celebrated  strain  at 
Dalkeith  Palace. — is.  6d.,  21.  (yd.,  and  31.  6d.  per  packet. 

CINERARIA. — Extra  choice  ;  saved  from  an  unequalled  assortment 
of  named  flowers.— u.  6d.,  21.  od.,  and  35.  6d.  per  packet. 

COLEUS,  GOLDEN. —  Hybridised;  saved  from  our  first  prize 
Crystal  Palace  and  Kensington  collections.— u.,  is.  on1,,  and  3*.  6d. 
per  packet. 

CYCLAMEN.— Extra  choice;  saved  from  our  splendid  plants  so 
greatly  admired  at  our  Crystal  Palace  Bulb  Show.— is.,  2s.,  and 
3*.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  superb  :  saved  from  the  most  distinct  of  our 
famous  assortments  of  prize  flowers  ;  1  a  colours. — 51.  per  collection. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  fine  ;  saved  from  the  finest  varieties  of  our 
magnificent  collection;  mixed. — u.,  2s.  (yd.,  and  31.  6d.  per  packet, 

PANSY,  SHOW. — Extra  superb  ;  saved  from  the  most  choice  of  our 
own  unrivalled  Exhibition  (lowers, — is.,  is.  6d.,  and  21.  Od.  per 
packet. 

PANSY,  FANCY.— Extra  fine;  saved  from  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
admirable  collection.— is.,  11.  Od.,  and  2*,  6it\  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Bronze,  splendid;  snved  from  our  un- 
rivalled strain  that  gained  all  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Show  at  Bath  in  June  this  year.—  as.  (yd.,  31.  (yd.,  and  51. 
per  packet. 


PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Tricolors,  extra  choice;  saved  from  the 
collection  from  which  we  selected  the  finest  Tricolor  of  the  year, 
and  which  took  first  honours  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting. — 21.  Od., 
31.  Od.,  and  51.  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM  —Zonal,  choice  ;  saved  from  our  finest  seedlings 
sent  out  last  season,  with  large  flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and 
perfect  shape. — is.  Od.,  21.  6d  ,  and  3s,  (yd.  per  packet. 

PENTSTEMON.— Most  superb  ;  saved  from  our  own  collection  of  the 
choice  varieties  introduced  last  season.— 11.,  is.  (yd.,  and  3J.  Go*. 
per  packet. 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.— Early  and  Late;  saved  from  our  magnifi- 
cent pot  plants,  which  have  taken  prizes  at  Oxford,  Kensington, 
and  Regent's  Park.— 11.  (id.,  a*.  Od.,  and  3*.  6d.  per  packet, 

PRIMULA.— Fringed,  Red  and  White  ;  saved  from  the  finest  strain 
in  cultivation  —is.  Od. ,  3s.  6d. ,  and  5*.  per  packet, 

PRIMULA.— Fern-leaved,    Red    and    White;    saved    from   a    most 

magnificent  strain  specially  for  ourselves.— 2*.  6d.,  3*.  Od.,  and  s*- 

per  packet. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Extra  superb;   saved  from   our  magnifi- 

cent  plants,  colours  varying  from  pink  and  white  to  deep  crimson. 

— is.,  at.  6a.,  and  3s.  Od.  per  packet. 

PYRETHRUM,  GOLDEN.— Very  select  ;  saved  from  a  very  deep 
golden-coloured  strain  of  this  popular  beddcr. — Od.,  is.,  and  1*.  Od. 
per  packet. 

STOCK,  INTERMEDIATE.— Scarlet,  Purple,  and  White:  saved 
from  our  celebrated  strain  of  these  flowers,  which  rival  the  East 
Lothian  varieties. — if.,  11.  6./.,  and  21.  (yd.  per  packet. 

SWEET  WILLIAM— Extra  dark  ;  saved  from  Hunt's  choice  strain, 
carefully  selected  and  improved, — Od.,  is.,  and  1*.  Od,  per  packet. 

WALLFLOWER. — Blood-red;  saved  from  a  very  pure  strain;  com- 
pact in  growth  and  very  deep  in  colour. — (yd   ana  n.  per  packet. 


Stamps' may  be  sent  in  payment.       Packets  forwarded  Free  by  Post. 

STANSTEAD    PARK  and  RUTLAND   PARK,   FOREST   HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 
and  at  EDINBURGH,  N.B, 
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NEW   HYBRID   BEGONIAS.— The  following   New 
Begonias     belong    to    the    handsome-flowered     bulbous-rooted 
seciion,  and  are  alt  desirable  acquisitions ; — 
ANACREON,  bright  deep  crimson,  a  beautiful  flower,  with  very  long 

petals,  7$.  6d. 
BRILLIANT,  very  rich  bright  orange,  a  fine  showy  flower,  75.  6tL 
CAROLI N  E,  deep  rosv  pink,  with  broad  petals,  5s, 
CLIMAX,  deep  rich  rosy  carmine,  the  two  outer  petals   cNtrcmcly 

broad,  $s. 
CORSAIR,  rosy  salmon,  profuse  bloomer,  5*. 
DAZZLE,  bright  reddish  crimson,  a   tine   flower,   with  short   broad 

?etals,  7s.  (xi. 
IGN,  bright  pink,  a  very  elegant  variety,  5s. 
GEM,  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  light  pink,  ys.  6d. 
GLITTER,  vivid  orange-scarlet,  extremely  showy,  7s.  6a. 
H ERMINE,  light  orange-cinnamon,  very  distinct,  5$. 
LOTHAIR,  deep  rose,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals,  js.  6J. 
MAGNET,  beautiful  light  pink,  the  reverse  of  the  pctalsdceppink,5i. 
MAZEPPA,  very  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  tinted 

with  orange-pink,  51. 
METEOR,  intense  scarlet-vermilion,  very  bright  and  showy,  71.  6of. 
SURPRISE,  bright  pink,  a  very  pretty  colour,  5*. 
TROJAN,  light  rosy  pink,  very  distinct,  51 

The  entire  collection  of  the  above  16  varieties  for  £.f. 
Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  W.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Keichenbach. 

Rev.  S,  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.  R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 


John  Gibson. 
Profess 


Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


roiessor  Asa  Gray 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  VON   Mueller. 
Wellington 
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IN  our  last  issue  we  quoted  some  remarks, 
made  by  Professor  Tvndal  in  the  course  of 
his  recent  lectures  in  America,  as  to  the  relation 
of  Science  and  Practice,  or,  as  these  terms 
seem  to  imply  an  antagonism  which  has  no  real 
existence,  we  may  better  say,  between  know- 
ledge and  its  practical  application.  The  Pro- 
fessor points  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
and  encouraging  three  classes  of  workers,  the 
original  investigator,  whose  province  it  is  to 
extend  the  boundaries  and  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  science  ;  the  teacher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  diffuse  it  ;  and  the  practical  man,  whose 
office  it  is  to  make  it  available  for  the  material 
benefit  of  mankind. 

The  original  investigator  is  but  lightly  re- 
garded, as  a  rule,  by  the  general  public,  they 
cannot  appreciate  him,  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  him.  The  results  he  arrives  at  are  often 
not  directly  tangible,  or  materially  valuable  as 
they  stand.  He  himself,  it  may  be,  cares  little 
for  their  possible  practical  value.  He  esteems 
lightly  the  applause  of  an  undiscriminating 
public,  seeks  no  higher  honour  than  that  which 
his  fellow  labourers  can  bestow,  and  makes  the 
accumulation  of  riches  quite  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  and  yet  these  are  the  men  whose 
labours  are  really  of  such  vast  consequence  to 
the  welfare  of  the  million.  What  are  the  things 
which  place  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  so 
far  better  a  position  than  our  forefathers  ? — are 
they  not  such  things  as  the  telegraph,  the  rail- 
way train,  the  many  marvels  of  optical  science, 
of  engineering  and  machinery,  with  which  we 
are  now  familiarised  ?  Every  one  of  these  is 
the  outcome  of  the  patient  investigation  of  the 
man  of  science.  But  for  the  labours  of  the 
electricians,  labours  conducted  for  science  sake 
alone,  we  should  have  no  telegraph.  Newton, 
studying  the  effect  of  passing  light  through  a 
prism,  little  thought  what  material  value  might 
attach  to  his  discoveries.  The  practical  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  turns  these  discoveries  to 
account,  but  it  is  but  rarely  that  he  originates. 
The  savant  is  the  miner  who  disinters  the  ore, 
the  practical  man  is  the  artificer  who  smelts  it  in 
the  furnace  of  utility. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  has  led  to  the 
suggestion,  in  some  quarters,  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  make  provision  by  endowment  for 
the  prosecution  of  research.  An  original  inves- 
tigator, it  is  felt,  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  he  may  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  advancement  of  his  science,  without  having 
to  rely  upon  teaching  or  on  directly  practical 
employment  for  his  livelihood.  The  mischief  of 
the  existing  system  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  medical  profession.  Young 
men  of  talent  and  ability  enter  into  their  work 
with  zeal  and  spirit,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
begin  to  find  that  "  science  does  not  pay,"  and 
they  gradually  abandon  their  career  of  investiga- 


tion and  research  for  the  routine  work  of  prac- 
tice. In  this  way  the  man  perchance  lives,  but 
the  science  starves,  and  the  public  does  not  reap 
the  advantages  it  ought  to  do.  Stagnation,  if 
not  actual  retrogression,  is  the  result  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  sooner  or  later  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  burying  the  talent  instead  of 
putting  it  out  to  interest  is  brought  home  to  the 
understanding  in  a  manner  more  forcible  than 
agreeable.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  admitted  evil  in  this  country,  whether 
by  rendering  the  fellowships  in  our  universities 
available  for  the  purpose,  or  by  what  other 
means  the  thing  may  be  brought  about,  we  are 
not  now  concerned  to  discuss. 

Our  present  object  is  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  being  done  for  the  teachers  in  science  in  this 
country.  Hitherto,  the  teachers  to  a  great 
extent  have  been  self-taught.  They  may,  indeed, 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  have  listened 
to  his  discourse  or  studied  his  printed  disserta- 
tions, but  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with,  or  under,  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  master.  Take  the  subjects  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Structural  Botany,  for 
example.  How  are  they  taught,  for  the  most 
part  ?  Simply  by  lectures,  aided  by  diagrams 
and  books,  and  supplemented,  at  comparatively 
rare  intervals,  by  a  "  demonstration"  on  the  part 
of  the  Professor.  The  pupil  thus  literally  gets 
his  information  at  second  hand,  and  may  haply 
go  through  his  curriculum  without  gaining  by 
himself  and  for  himself  a  single  fact.  He  takes 
on  trust  everything  that  is  told  him  without 
verifying,  or  having  the  means  to  verify,  what  is 
imparted  to  him.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
sweeping  in  our  remarks  ;  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  and  have  been  exceptions,  but,  in  the 
main,  the  case  stands  as  we  have  stated  it.  At 
the  new  Science  Schools  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
things  are  managed  differently.  We  had  lately 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  thoroughly  and 
practically  science  was  there  being  taught  to  a 
class  constituted  of  teachers.  The  course  adopted 
was  the  following : — In  the  first  instance  a 
lecture,  with  suitable  illustrations,  is  given,  and 
subsequently  the  members  of  the  class,  severally 
and  individually,  work  out  for  themselves,  with 
lens  and  microscope,  dissecting  needle  and 
scalpel,  reagent  and  pencil,  the  facts  enunciated 
by  the  Professor.  They  take  notes,  not  only  of 
the  lecture,  but  of  their  own  work,  and  make 
drawings  of  what  they  see.  In  all  this  they  are 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  Professor  and  his 
assistants,  so  that  the  whole  day  is  occupied  in 
the  work. 

In  this  manner  a  sound  general  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  from  the  parasitic  mould  to  the  gay 
flowering  plant,  is  gained  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  Flowering  plants  do  not,  as  they 
generally  do,  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  course, 
and  thus  lead  to  narrow  and  contracted  views, 
but  each  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
has  its  due  share  of  attention. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  subject  of  study 
was  the  Chara — a  plant  of  high  interest,  and  in 
many  points  quite  sui  generis.  Most  ordinary 
botanical  students  know  no  more  of  a  Chara 
than  to  recognise  one  at  sight.  How  few  are 
those  who  have  actually  seen  for  themselves, 
from  their  own  dissections,  the  organisation  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  this 
class  of  plants  ;  and  yet  here  were  twenty  or 
thirty  zealous  workers,  all  of  whom  had  made  out 
the  principal  points  for  themselves.  Zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  students  is  required,  no  doubt,  but 
the  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
body  of  student  teachers  voluntarily  devote  their 
midsummer  vacation,  working  diligently  from  1 1 
till  4  daily,  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated. 
Ability,  patience,  tact,  are  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Professors.  We  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  who  saw  the  work  which  Professor  Dyer, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Lawson,  has 
been  carrying  on,  could  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  Our  only  surprise  is 
that  the  endurance  of  the  Professors  is  proof 
against  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  work  thus 
daily  undertaken  by  them  for  weeks  without 
intermission. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  such 
training  as  this ;  some  of  these  teachers  will 
doubtless  become  (nay,  have  they  not  already 
done  so  ?)  original  investigators  ;  all  will  act  as 
centres  for  the  diffusion  of  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  future 
prosperity  of  our   country    so  largely  depends. 


Two  things  strike  us  in  conclusion, — one,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  establishing  a  laboratory  of 
this  kind  expressly  for  physiological  botany 
proper— a  laboratory  where  the  chemistry  and 
physics  of  vegetation  might  be  as  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  demonstrated  as  possible,  in 
conjunction  with  the  microscopical  anatomy  of 
structure.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  practical 
people.  We  boast  of  our  agriculture  and  our 
horticulture  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we 
utterly  and  entirely  neglect  the  scientific  basis 
on  which  all  successful  culture  rests.  Experience 
and  the  rule  of  thumb  are  valuable,  no  doubt ; 
no  one  disputes  that :  but  every  scientific  man 
knows  how  greatly  their  power  for  good  would 
be  enhanced  could  they  be  made  use  of  after 
thorough  scientific  training. 

The  other  point  to  which  we  would  allude, 
and  with  disappointment  and  regret,  is, 
that  we  have  no  such  training-school  for 
gardeners  and  horticulturists  in  general.  Our 
nurserymen  must  send  their  sons  to  Bel- 
gium to  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Ghent. 
Surely  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  such  an  institution  here.  Is  horticul- 
ture, taken  for  all  in  all,  in  a  more  backw.ird 
state  here  than  in  Belgium?  Unquestionablv 
not.  Are  our  men  of  practice  less  celebrated  and 
less  competent  than  their  Belgian  brothers  ? 
Decidedly  not.  Are  our  men  of  science  and  our 
science-teachers  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  of 
Belgium  ?  No  one  can  truthfully  assert  as  much. 
At  one  time  we,  as  the  generation  before  us  did 
in  their  turn,  looked  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  such  an  esta- 
blishment. It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  no 
help  must  be  expected  in  that  quarter  now — we 
doubt,  even,  if  much  sympathy  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

Possibly— who  can  tell? — the  Science  School 
at  Kensington,  which  has  led  to  these  remarks, 
may  ultimately  do  something  to  supply  the  want 
we  have  indicated. 


We  regret  to  find  that  some  remarks  which  we 

made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  general  Wednes- 
day Meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  been  conducted  since  the  present  Council 
has  been  in  office,  have  been  considered  to  apply  to 
particular  individuals,  and  specially  to  one  who  upon 
all  grounds,  public  or  personal,  deserves  the  utmost 
respect  of  all  horticulturists.  When  we  characterised 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  meetings  as  slip-shod,  we 
expressed  what  we  believed  to  be  the  truth,  but 
our  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  system, 
and  not  to  any  individual,  and  we  think  every  one  who 
has  been  present  at  the  recent  meetings  will  bear  us 
out  in  our  statement.  The  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Professor  Dyer  have  been 
treated  in  this  matter  by  the  Council  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  want  of  due  appreciation  on  their  part  of 
the  distinguished  position  and  eminent  services  of  those 
gentlemen,  while,  to  say  the  least,  the  slip-shod  pro- 
ceedings aforesaid  are  not  very  respectful  to  the  Fellows 
who  attend  the  meetings. 

There  may  be  seen  now  growing  in  the  nurseries 

of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Son,  at  Hertford,  a  variety 
of  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  which  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  assumes  a  tint  of  foliage  of  quite 
a  silvery  whiteness,  and  which  does  not  altogether  lose 
it  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  seedling  variety 
raised  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Hertford  Nurseries,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  make  a  pictorial  tree  of  considerable 
decorative  value.  Some  seedling  forms  frequently 
exhibit  a  peculiar  silvery  tint  that  gives  the  plant  an 
attractive  appearance.  There  is  one  in  a  villa  garden 
at  Ealing  which  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  during 
the  time  it  is  making  its  young  growth,  but  the  Hert- 
ford plant  has  the  silvery  gloss  almost  to  whiteness. 
We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  planting  trees 
so  that  by  association  pleasing  contrasts  shall  be  exhi- 
bited, and  such  plants  as  the  one  under  notice  are 
invaluable  ingredients  in  working  out  a  charming 
arboreal  feature  in  the  landscape. 

A  large  town  is  not  always  a  sine  qu&  non  for 

the  success  of  a  flower  show.  We  recently  noticed  an 
announcement  of  a  show  to  be  held  in  the  village  of 
Bridge,  near  Canterbury,  on  July  29,  but  at  such  a 
distance  from  that  city  that  but  few  of  its  residents,  we 
imagine,  would  be  likely  to  swell  the  number  of 
visitors.  One  excellent  regulation  is  that  the  prize 
money  is  to  paid  on  the  ground  immediately  after  the 
decision  of  the  judges. 

The  fine  pale  red  SriR.tA  palmata  seems  to 

increase  in  beauty  and  usefulness  as  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  it.  Mr.  Turner  has  this  year 
demonstrated  its  adaptability  for  forcing  purposes,  and 
Mr.  C.  Noiile  has  exhibited  some  grand  plants  in  pots 
at  midsummer,  thus  attesting  its  value  as  an  exhibition 
plant,  apart  from  its  valuable  decorative  qualities.  In 
the  open  border  it  is  no  less  effective.  In  the  herbaceous 
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garden  of  George  Dunn,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Stevenage, 
can  be  seen  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  the  height  of  its 
beauty,  having  several  large  divided  panicles  of 
flowers.  This  plant  being  very  small  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dunn  was  some  two  years  in 
getting  established,  and  now  it  is  the  premier  of  his 
collection  of  perennials.  The  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  a  rather  stiff  sandy  loam,  and  the  position 
somewhat  exposed.  It  should  be  in  every  collection 
of  hardy  perennials. 

We   are  glad  to  find  that  M.  E.  Fournier 

has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the  Plants 
of  Nicaragua.  This  list  is  based  on  the  collections 
made  by  M.  Levy  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M. 
Fournier  will  include  the  plants  of  Seemann, 
Oersted,  and  others,  and  make  his  list  as  complete 
as  possible.     The  first  part  of  the  Saturn  Nicaraguense 


the  shell  can  be,  after  its  office  of  protection  is  fairly 
fulfilled. 

The    Times*  correspondent,    alluding    to   the 

Vegetation  of  Khiva,  mentions  one  extraordinary 
plant  as  uncanny  in  its  appearance  as  the  character  of 
the  entire  region  : — 

"This  plant,  the  queen  of  the  melancholy  family  of  the 
Chenopodiaceie,  which  prevails  in  the  steppe,  is  the  well- 
known  Saxaul  (Anabasis  Ammodendron),  sometimes 
growing  to  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  forming  whole  woods 
on  rivers  and  lakes  ;  it  is  probably  the  most  lugubrious- 
looking  tree  in  the  world.  It  has  no  leaves,  but  only 
small  excrescences  of  a  livid  hue ;  it  has  no  ramifying 
branches,  but  only  thin  boughs  coming  immediately  from 
the  stems  ;  last,  not  least,  it  does  not  grow  erect,  but 
laboriously  struggles  up  in  zig-zag  curves,  as  though  it 
longed  to  return  to  the  earth,  whence  it  sprang  up  with 
such  painful  effort.      Compared    to    a   wood   in   more 


last  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  a  ball 
which  was  given  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  honour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Cesarewitch  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  Cesarevna  of  Russia,  whose  visit  to  this 
country  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  guests  were 
received  at  the  Albert  Road  entrance,  where  a  very 
effective  display  was  made,  and  passed  through  the 
western  arcade,  where  Mr.  Wills  had  arranged 
his  plants,  so  that  the  walk  took  a  serpentine  form, 
pyramids  of  ice  being  placed  about  20  feet  apart,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  floral  picture.  Passing  into 
the  ball-room  (the  large  conservatory)  at  the  western 
end  was  found  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  decora- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  rockery  of  ice,  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  dressed  with  Fems  and 
other  suitable  plants,  not  the  least  appropriate  being 
the  ice-plant  proper.  About  10  tons  of  ice  were  used 
altogether,    and   the  effect  produced  was  very  good. 


Fig.  206. — el/eAgnus  longipes  (see  p.  1015). 


is  devoted  to  the  Ferns,  and  is  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
France.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Seemann's 
collections  from  Chontales  included  the  now  famous 
Godwinia,  the  Sapranthus  nicaraguensis,  the  Bomarea 
chontalensis,  and  other  plants,  first  published  either  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany  or  in  our  own  columns.  There 
is  then  reason  to  hope  that  the  more  complete  inves- 
tigation contemplated  by  M.  Fournier  will  bring 
to  light  some  interesting  novelties. 

Sowers  of  Chestnut  seeds  are  wont  to  make  a 

little  nick  in  the  leathery  seed  coat  to  facilitate  the 
germination  of  the  embryo  within.  Acting  on  this 
hint  we  lately  tried  the  experiment  of  carefully  re- 
moving the  Shells  of  several  Filberts  without 
injuring  the  kernel,  and  then  of  sowing  them,  some  in 
earth,  some  in  water.  The  experiment  was  on  a  very 
small  scale,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  worlh  recording  that  all 
the  Filberts  so  treated  and  placed  in  the  ground  failed 
to  germinate,  while  half  of  those  suspended  in  water 
germinated  freely.     It  is  difficult  to  see   of  what  use 


favoured  rclimes,°  a'J  Saxaul  copse  is  an  assemblage"'of 
hunchbacks  and  consumptives,  wearing  mourning  for 
their  deceased  relatives,  whose  footsteps  they  expect 
spaedily  to  follow.  Still  the  tree  makes  excellent  fuel, 
and  is  an  inestimable  blessing  in  a  country  in  which 
there  is  no  other  material  to  kindle  a  fire.  Until  lately 
the  Russians  heated  their  steamers  on  the  Aral  and  Sir 
Daria  exclusively  with  Saxaul." 

Not  long  since  M.  Naudin  called  attention  in 

our  columns  to  the  rhythmic  Alternations  of 
Growth  and  Arrest  of  Growth  in  Plants. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  before  us  in  a  plant  of 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  which  last  year  devoted  its  main 
strength  to  form  a  leader,  while  the  laterals  were  com- 
paratively little  developed.  This  year,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  laterals  have  grown  vigorously,  and  the 
leading  shoot  has  scarcely  progressed  at  nil.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  many  oilier  Conifers,  but  never 
so  markedly  as  in  this  particular  one. 

The  conservatory  of  the  Royal   Horticultural 

Society  at  South  Kensington  was  lent  on  Monday  night 


Supper  was  served  to  the  royal  party  in  the  central 
quadrant,  the  remainder  of  the  guests  supping 
in  the  eastern  arcade.  Not  the  least  noticeable  parts 
of  the  entertainment  were  the  illumination  of  the 
gardens,  which  were  available  for  promenade,  and  the 
playing  of  five  of  the  fountains  on  the  upper  terrace. 
In  regard  to  the  conservatory  and  the  grounds,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  that  was  needful  was  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Barron,  the  Society's  superintendent. 

—  The  following  notice,  to  which  we  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Postmaster-General  :— 

"  Extension  of  Compulsory  Registration  to   letters    and 
packets  containing  bank  notes,  poitage-stamps,  jewel- 
lery, or  watches. 
"  With  the  view  of  diminishing  the  temptations  to 
which  servants  of  the    Post  Office  are  exposed  by  the 
practice  of  sending  articles  of  value  in  unregistered  letters, 
and  m  iTilcr  10  give  gnaater  security  to  correspondence  of 
that  class,    the  regulation  respecting  letters  containing 
coin  will  be  extended  to  all  inland  letters  and  packets, 
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not  duly  tendered  for  registration,  which  unquestionably 
contain  any  of  the  following  articles,  viz.  : — 
Bank  notes,  Jewellery, 

Postage-stamps,  "Watches. 

"Any  such  letters  or  packets  will  therefore  be  subject  to 
a  double  registration  fee  of  $d. 

' '  This  regulation  will  come  into  force  on  August  1  next. 

"  By  command  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
"  General  Tost  Office,  July,  1873." 

Can  absurdity  possibly  go  further  than  this  precious 
intimation  of  official  wisdom  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
any  man  in  his  senses,  understanding  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  can  think  of  carrying  out  such  an  edict, 
so  far  as  relates  to  post  age -stamps,  which  are  now  as 
commonly  accepted  in  payment  of  small  amounts  as 
the  sterling  coin  of  the  realm  ?  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  regulation,  so  far  as  regards  bank  notes,  jewel- 
lery, and  watches,  but  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  include  postage-stamps,  which  are  only  sent 
through  the  post  in  small  quantities,  and  then  in  such 
a  manner  that  not  even  the  Postmaster-General  him- 
self could  detect  them  without  breaking  open  the 
letters,  a  power  which  ought  not  to  be  so  unreservedly 
placed  in  his  hands  ?  The  enforcement  of  the  rule  in 
the  case  of  postage-stamps  will,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
take  the  temptation  out  of  the  way  of  postmen  (are 
they  so  dishonest  a  body  of  men  as  to  require  it  ?)  and 
put  it  directly  in  the  way  of  the  public  ;  and  as  they 
certainly  will  take  no  notice  of  the  regulations,  will  not 
that  amount  to  committing  the  crime  of  defrauding  the 
revenue?  Let  us  state  a  case  as  the  regulations  will 
affect  us:  A  gardener  living,  as  many  of  them  do,  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  a  post  •  office, 
requires  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
To  get  it  he  must  either  send  to  the  office  for  a  post- 
office  order  for  $\d.%  which  will  cost  him  id.,  or  he 
must  register  the  letter,  which  will  cost  him  4^. ;  or 
enclose  the  5^/.  in  stamps,  and  not  register  the  letter 
— taking  chance  of  the  officials  of  the  post-office 
finiing  him  out  and  charging  our  publisher  Sd.,  the 
double  registration  fee.  The  latter  course  would  un- 
doubtedly bi  an  attempt  at  cheating  the  revenue  ;  but 
we  fear  that  is  the  plan  that  will  be  most  generally 
adopted  !  It  is  too  bad  of  the  Postmaster-General  to 
lead  the  public  wholesale  into  temptation ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  House  of  Commons 
will  allow  such  an  ignorant  and  mischievous  rule  to 
stand  in  conjunction  with  the  already  too  large  number 
of  stupid  regulations  contained  in  the  British  Postal 
Guide. 

Mr.   Glaisher  writes  as  follows   concerning 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
July  19  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  29. 7  inches.  A  rapid  fall  occurred  during 
the  13th  (accompanied  by  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
especially  in  the  afternoon)  to  29.3  inches,  but  this  was 
followed  by  a  steady  rise  to  30. 1  inches  by  the  evening 
of  the  16th.  A  slight  decrease  was  experienced  till  the 
iSth,  but  by  noon  of  the  19th  the  readings  had  again 
risen  above  30  inches.  The  weather  throughout  the 
week  was  extremely  variable,  at  times  brilliantly  fine, 
and  at  others  cloudy  and  rainy.  Continuous  heavy  rain 
fell  on  the  13th,  and  frequent  heavy  showers  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  iSth.  A  thunderstorm  was  prevalent 
about  mid-day  of  the  15th;  about  2  p.m.  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  thunder  in  6  seconds, 
was  observed,  and  at  the  same  time  two  men  were 
struck  at  Mill  wall.  The  total  amount  of  rain  measured 
was  nearly  1  \  inch.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day 
varied  from  754°  on  the  17th  to  670  on  the  13th,  with 
an  average  value  of  715°.  The  lowest  temperatures  at 
night  varied  from  5450  on  the  17th  to  4610  on  the  19th, 
with  an  average  of  5of  °.  The  average  daily  range  of 
temperature  amounted  to  2o|°.  The  mean  daily  tem- 
peratures were  with  but  one  exception  in  defect  of  the 
average  throughout,  the  departures  being  as  follows  ; — 
13th,  -4°.9  ;  14th,  -40;  15th,  -5°-4j  16th,  -i°.5; 
17th,  +i°.3;  18th,  -20 .2;  19th,  -2°,6.  Thedirec- 
tion  of  the  wind  was  generally  south-westerly  ;  the 
pressures  as  a  rule  were  light,  with  the  exception  of  a 
period  from  about  mid-day  to  about  9  P.M.  on  the 
13th,  when  several  heavy  gusts  were  experienced.  One 
equalled  a  pressure  of  16  lb.  on  the  square  foot,  and  on 
the  iSth,  14J  lb.  were  registered  in  a  gust. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  75^°  at  Blackheath  to  670  at  New- 
castle-on- Tyne,  with  a  general  average  over  the  coun- 
try of  720.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  50^°  at  Bradford  to  4240  at  Leicester,  the  general 
average  being  46^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  25^°,  varying  from  31^°  at  Leicester 
to  180  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  from  71^°  at  Blackheath  to  640  at 
Newcastle- on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of  68°. 
The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  534°  at 
Liverpool  to  4S0  nearly  at  Eccles,  with  an  average  value 
of5°4°"  The  average  dailyrangeoftemperaturewas  17!°. 
-The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  57^°,  the  highest 
being  at  Blackheath,  $94°,  and  the  lowest  at  Eccles, 
55i°-  Rain  fell  on  every  day  in  the  week  ;  at  Man- 
chester the  amount  measured  was  l£  inch,  this  amount 
being  exceeded  by  1  inch  at  Bristol,  where  the  fall  was 
on  six  days  only  ;  at  Blackheath  and  Leicester  l£  inch 
was  measured,  at  Liverpool  half  an  inch  only.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  I^  inch  nearly. 
Thunderstorms   were    generally    prevalent    over    the 


country  on  July  14  and  15,  doing  great  damage  at 
some  places.  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
on  the  whole  fine,  but  frequent  heavy  showers  of  rain 
and  hail  have  been  prevalent. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
71*  at  Leith,  to  64"  at  Perth;  the  lowest  temperatures 
varied  from  4S]0  at  Leith  to  410  at  Aberdeen  :  their 
averages  being  67J0  and  44^°  respectively.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  56%  the  highest  being 
at  Leith,  574"  nearly,  and  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen,  544°. 
The  fall  of  rain  was  generally  large :  at  Glasgow 
i4  inch  nearly  was  measured,  and  at  Aberdeen, 
Dundee  and  Perth  i:j  inch  nearly.  The  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  1  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  754°;  the 
owest  430,  the  mean  58^°,  and  rainfall  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch. 

According  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson in  the  Gardeners*  Monthly,  the  Wages  of 
Gardeners  about  New  York  vary,  for  single  men, 
from  25  dols.  to  60  dols.  a  month  and  board,  and  for 
married  men  from  35  dols.  to  75  dols.,  with  house  to 
live  in. 

The  American  Artisan  quotes  from  Pal- 
grave's  work  on  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  some- 
thing new  for  botanists.  A  plant  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Laughing  Plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
produce  effects  very  much  like  laughing  gas.  It  grows 
solely  in  Arabia,  attaining  a  height  of  only  about 
6  inches  at  Kasyem,  while  at  Omao  it  rises  to  3  or 
4  feet,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  being  woody 
and  the  leaves  green.  Its  flowers,  in  tufts,  are  yellow. 
Two  or  three  black  seeds,  much  like  French  Beans  in 
size  and  shape,  are  produced  in  a  soft  woolly  kind  of 
capsule.  They  have  a  sweetish  taste,  with  a  slight 
flavour  of  opium.  The  odour  from  them  is  rather 
offensive,  producing  a  sickening  sensation.  The  essential 
property  of  this  extraordinary  plant  is  in  the  seed,  which 
pulverised  and  administered  cautiously,  soon  begins  to 
operate  in  a  way  to  create  astonishment.  The  person 
begins  to  laugh  boisterously ;  then  he  dances, 
sings,  and  cuts  fantastic  capers  of  a  ludicrous  cha- 
racter. Such  extravagance  of  manner  was  never 
witnessed  from  any  other  dosing.  It  is  uproariously 
funny  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  a  common  amusement 
to  charge  food  with  the  powder  for  an  unspecting 
individual,  for  the  harmless  enjoyment  of  his  capering 
antics.  When  the  excitement  subsides  the  exhausted 
exhibitor  falls  into  a  profound  slumber.  In  another 
hour,  on  awakening,  he  is  totally  unconscious  of  what 
has  occurred.  We  do  not  know  what  plant  is  here 
intended,  the  description  being  utterly  useless  for 
botanical  purposes. 

The   California  Horticulturist  laments  that  in 

San  Francisco,  a  city  of  170,000  persons,  but 
little  interest  was  taken  in  the  Floral  Exhibition 
recently  held,  and  that  horse- racing,  circus-riding,  and 
the  grimaces  and  antics  of  clowns,  with  the  attendant 
noisy  and  coarse  music,  are  more  tasteful  to  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population.  Perhaps  our  friends 
on  the  Pacific  shore  have  still  so  much  of  Nature 
unadorned  within  easy  hail  of  them,  that  the  necessity 
for  gardening  as  a  recreation  and  substitute  is  not  so 
much  felt  as  in  these  Old  World  countries,  where  the 
lovely  features  of  Nature  have  been  so  much  destroyed 
by  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Among  hardy  flowering  shrubs  now  in  bloom 

may  be  mentioned  Itea  virginica,  a  beautiful  North 
American  deciduous  shrub,  with  small  ovate  leaves  and 
elegant  terminal  clusters  of  white  flowers,  which  in 
structure  are  like  those  of  the  Escallonias  ;  but  the 
ovary  is  entirely  detached  from  the  flower-tube.  No 
planter,  moreover,  should  forget  Andromeda  speciosa. 
Its  flowers  are  in  clusters,  and  of  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  much  larger,  and  of  the 
purest  transparent  waxy-white.  There  are  several 
varieties,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers.  One  variety — pulverulenta — so 
called  from  the  glaucous  under-surface  of  the  leaves, 
perhaps  surpasses  the  others  in  beauty,  though  its 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

New  Garden   Plants. 

El^agnus  longipes,  A.  Gray. 

Arborescens,  inermis  ;  ramulis  fcrrugineis  lepidotis  ;  foliis  mem- 
branaceis  ovali-oblongis  cum  acumine  obtuso,  basi  acutis, 
supra  glabris  (junioribus  lepidibus  parvis  parcis  caducis  con- 
spersis)  subtus  cinereo-argenleis ;  peduncufts  solitariis  clavato- 
fiJiformibus  i£  pollicaribus  florc  multoties  longioribus ;  peri- 
gonio  cum  pedunculo  nunc  articulato,  tubo  fusiformi  sub 
limbo  cylindraceo  lobis  ovatis  dimidio  longiori  attenuato-con- 
stricto. — A.  Gray,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  vi.  1859,  p.  405, 
adnot. — Maximowicz,  Diagn.  brev.  plant  nov.  Japon.  et  Mand- 
shur.  decas  8va,  1870,  p.  560  ;  Bull.  Acad.  Imp.  Sc.  St. 
Petersb. 

This  Ela?agnuswas  shown  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  remarkable  of  hardy  shrubs  lately  introduced. 
We  can  only  attribute  the  fact  of  its  not  having  received 
an  award  from  the  Floral  Committee  to  the  circum- 
stance that  a  small  spray  only  was  exhibited,  and  that 
not  in  first-rate  condition.     The  large  branch  which 


we  had  the.opportunvty  of  seeing,  of  which  we  figure 
a  small  porliun,  was  assuredly  worthy  of  the  highest 
award  that  is  given  to  new  introductions,  and  which  it 
received  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The 
shrub  is  of  mid-size,  with  spreading  branches,  destitute 
of  spines,  the  younger  ones  clothed  with  dense,  rusty 
tomenlum.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  above, 
silvery  white  beneath,  and  studded  with  brown  scales, 
as  in  Shepherdia  argentca.  The  flowers  are  like  those 
of  most  Elaeagni,  save  in  the  long  stalks.  They  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  and  are  succeeded  by 
orange  berries  of  an  oblong  shape,  rather  larger  than 
represented  in  the  sketch,  and  of  a  deep  transparent 
orange-brown  colour,  speckled  with  brownish  scales. 
From  all  other  Elreagni  the  present  species  is  distin- 
guished by  its  long  flower-stalks,  slightly  thickened  at 
the  upper  extremity. 

There  are,  according  to  authors,  several  varieties  of 
this  shrub  in  Japan,  varying  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  spines,  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  size  and 
flavour  of  the  fruits.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  said 
to  have  fruit  of  good  flavour,  but  those  we  tasted  were 
too  austere  to  be  recommended,  though,  as  we  learn 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  the  birds  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  it  being  difficult  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  their 
depredations.  M.  T.  M. 


POTATO  GRAFTING. 

I  feel  that  an  apology  is  almost  needed  for  again 
introducing  this  exceedingly  controversial  question, 
seeing  that  in  days  past  the  mere  mention  of  it 
evoked  an  outburst  of  caligraphy  of  the  most  boisterous 
order.  But  perchance  men's  minds  have  now  become 
somewhat  schooled  by  the  teaching  of  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  subject  may  be  calmly 
discussed  on  its  merits,  without  the  introduction  into  it 
of  anything  calculated  to  wound  or  to  annoy.  In  other 
portions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  evidences  have  of 
late  been  shown  that  there  are  in  certain  instances  in- 
fluences exercised  by  the  stock  upon  the  scion  that  but 
for  tangible  proof  would  by  credulous  persons  have 
been  held  to  be  doubtful  or  impossible.  What,  there- 
fore, is  possible  in  the  case  of  one  kind  of  plant  is  cer- 
tainly possible  in  the  case  of  another ;  and  that  the 
Potato  when  grafted  is  subject  to  similar  changes  there 
can  now  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Mr.  Fenn,  with 
whose  name  this  question  of  Potato  grafting  is  so  inti- 
mately associated,  manipulated  several  kinds,  producing 
various  results  ;  but  all  his  kinds  have  been  destroyed 
except  the  graft  hybrid  Yorkshire  Hero  into  Onwards, 
since  named  and  growing  at  Chiswick  this  summer, 
under  the  title  of  Perfection  Kidney.  This  variety 
proved  to  be  accelerated  in  its  growth  and  ripening  by 
some  10  or  more  days.  The  haulm  is  less  robust  than 
that  of  the  parent,  and  the  general  character  of  the  tuber 
is  rather  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  Hero,  and 
exceedingly  handsome.  Of  nine  named  sorts  of  Lap- 
stones  I  find  it  to  be  the  earliest  to  ripen  of  the 
whole  lot. 

I  took  grafting  in  hand  practically  in  March  of  last 
year,  working  several  kinds  by  cutting  out  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  from  the  crowns  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
inserting  others,  using  chiefly  as  the  scion  or  graft  a 
very  robust  growing  kind  of  the  Dawes'  Matchless 
section,  named  Excelsior  Kidney.  This  was  worked 
amongst  others  into  Waterloo  Kidney,  Fenn's  Early 
White  Kidney,  and  another  of  Mr.  Fenn's  seedlings, 
named  Alice  Fenn  ;  each  of  these  sorts  has  haulm  of 
medium  height,  and  are  early  ripeners.  My  object  was 
to  endeavour  to  secure  a  variety  having  all  the  fine 
cropping  qualities  of  the  Excelsior  Kidney,  but  that 
produced  haulm  of  much  less  robust  growth,  or  it  might 
better  be  said,  to  create  a  first-class  garden  kind  out  of 
one  that  must  be  classed  as  a  field  variety.  In  my 
previous  observations  I  had  found  that  a  dwarfing  of 
the  haulm  growth  was  a  general  result  of  the  grafting 
process,  and  that  such  a  result  has  now  been  attained 
by  my  recent  experiments  I  have  proof  to  show.  It 
may,  however,  be  proper  first  to  state  that  the  tubers 
when  grafted,  and  the  scions  properly  secured  with  ties, 
were  placed  in  pots,  the  crowns  being  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  grafts  soon  grew,  and 
when  they  had  made  about  4  inches  of  growth, 
each  tuber  was  taken  from  the  soil,  the  roots  carefully 
washed,  and  the  ties  taken  off.  In  seven  out  of  the 
eight  tubers  grafted  the  union  was  perfect,  the  scion 
being  tightly  secured  into  the  stock.  These  were  again 
potted,  and  when  the  weather  was  safe  were  turned 
out  into  the  open  ground  to  increase  and  mature. 

On  lifting  I  found  that  in  a  few  instances  the  pro- 
duce was  too  small  to  make  them  worth  saving,  this 
arising  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  sorts  were  selected 
that  would  not  have  any  family  association  ;  I  was, 
however,  satisfied  to  select  the  three  previously  named, 
and  of  these  I  selected  and  planted  this  year  in  the 
open  ground  tubers  of  even  size,  planting  also  with 
them  tubers  of  the  Excelsior  Kidney,  similarly  selected 
for  size.  The  growth  of  haulm  in  each  case  is  now  at 
its  highest,  and  I  find  that  of  the  Excelsior  Kidney  to 
be  24  inches  in  height,  erect  and  producing  flower. 
Graft  Excelsior  in  Waterloo  Kidney  has  haulm  15  inches 
high,  spreading  habit,  very  short  jointed,  leafage 
deeper  green,  less  in  size  ami  more  curled.  Graft 
Excelsior  in  Early  White  Kidney  has  similar  growth  to 
the  previous  one,  but  the  leafage  is  of  a  lighter  hue  and 
more  glossy.  Graft  Excelsior  in  Alice  Fenn,  very 
dwarf  curled  foliage,  about  10  inches  in  height,  of  a 
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light  green  hue,  and  quite  distinct,  partaking  con- 
siderably of  the  haulm  growth  of  the  parent  stock. 
This  latter  kind,  Alice  Fenn,  has  probably  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  haulms  to  be  found 
amongst  the  350  kinds  now  growing  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  might  be  detected  with  great  ease  ;  the 
growth  is  very  spreading,  and  the  leaf  is  exceedingly 
curled.  So  far  I  hold  the  evidences  of  change  to  be 
most  convincing.  I  do  not  look  for  any  great  change 
in  the  tuber,  and  indeed  am  not  desirous  of  any  altera- 
tion there,  as  it  is  of  first-class  order  now. 

Another  experimentalist  has  also  entered  the  field  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Laxton,  the  well-known  amateur  of 
Stamford,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious  horti- 
cultural labours,  has  found  time  in  past  years  to  do 
some  Potato  grafting,  but  being  exceedingly  sceptical 
even  of  the  results  of  his  own  handiwork,  he  has  kept 
them  quiet  until  this  year,  when  he  kindly  favoured 
me  with  six  tubers  each  of  four  of  his  graft  sorts,  that 
some  eyes  other  than  his  own  might  see  and  note  the 
changes  that  (if  any)  had  been  effected.  These  graft 
sets  have  been  to  me  a  great  puzzle,  as  when  they 
came  to  hand  the  tubers  had  every  appearance  of  being 
Lapstones,  and  when  planted  and  grown  I  find  them 
&till  to  be  Lapstones,  but  with  some  divergence  of 
character.  No.  1,  Victoria  grafted  into  Mona's  Pride, 
neither  of  which  has  the  slightest  family  likeness  or 
affinity  to  a  Lapstone  ;  and  No.  2  is  precisely  the  same 
combination  again,  but  the  haulm  differs  in  growth 
miterially  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  least  a 
forlnight  later  in  coming,  and  grows  taller,  and  blooms 
freely,  just  like  an  ordinary  Lapstone.  No.  3  is  Lap- 
stone  grafted  into  Victoria,  the  result  being  a  growth 


the  following  few  notes  together  for  the   Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

The  Gunnersbury  specimens  of  Agaricus  cristatus, 
Fr.,  were  examples  of  the  commonest  abnormality  found 
amongst  Agarics,  viz.,  an  inverted  set  of  gills  placed 
upon  the  normal  pileus.  I  give  an  example  from 
Agaricus  nebularis,  Batsch  (fig.  207),  in  which  species 
this  secondary  growth  is  tolerably  common.     In  the 


Fig.  207. 

Gunnersbury  specimens,  however,  the  secondary  set 
of  gills  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  immediately 
over  the  stem.  Mr.  Smee's  proliferous  Mushrooms 
were  in  the  same  style,  one  specimen  being  not 
dissimilar  to  A  (fig.  208).  This  condition  of  Agaricus 
campestris,  L.,  is,  I  believe,  not  very  uncommon,  as 
I  have  both  met  with  it  myself  and  heard  of  its  occur- 
rence elsewhere  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  prolongation 
sometimes  seen  in  the  central  axis  of  the  Rose,  and  is 


to  be  an  arrested  Coprinus,  I  found  growing  upon  hay 
inside  an  old  deal  case ;  whilst  c,  d,  are  specimens  of 
Agaricus  terreus,  Sch.,  arrested  in  growth  after  pre- 
mature severe  frosts  in  early  autumn.  I  found  them  in 
great  abundance  in  a  small  Fir  wood  near  Darenth, 
growing  with  normal  A.  terreus,  Sch.,  in  November, 
1869.  I  consider  these  examples  to  be  types  of 
exaltation  and  arrest  amongst  Mushrooms. 

Every  variety  of  "doubling"  may  now  and  then  be 
seen  in  Agarics.  I  give  two  examples,  one  from  Agaricus 
procerus,  Scop,  (upper  figure,  in  fig.  209),  where  there 
are  two  stems  (confluent  at  the  base)  to  support  one 
pileus  ;  the  other  {lower  figure)  is  from  Cortinarius 
cinnamomeus,  Fr.  The  stem  here  is  truly  furcate,  and 
supports  two  perfect  pilei  ;  it  is  an  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  branching  flower-stalk  rarely  seen  in  the 
Dandelion.  I  have  found  Phallus  impudicus,  L., 
branched  in  a  similar  manner.  The  upper  figure 
reminds  one  of  the  "Siamese  Twins,"  the  lower  one 
of  the  "Two-headed  Nightingale."  (In  fig.  209,  and 
in  some  of  the  following  cuts,  some  of  the  gills  are  not 
filled  in,  but  merely  indicated,  to  save  labour.) 

At  rare  intervals  Agarics  are  met  with  bearing  a 
double,  or  even  triple,  set  of  gills.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  is  given  in  fig.  210,  where  I,  2,  and  3  on  the 
section  mark  the  three  distinct  series.  The  figure 
represents  a  prolification  of  gills  in  Agaricus  fasci- 
cularis,  Huds.  I  met  with  the  specimen  last  year  at 
the  Hereford  fungus  meeting.  Another  not  dissimilar 
instance  is  given  from  Agaricus  nebularis,  Batsch, 
fig.  211 — 1,  2,  3,  in  upper  figure.  I  have  an  excellent 
drawing  of  a  double  set  of  gills  in  Agaricus  campestris, 
L.,  made  from  Nature  and  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  H. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  210. 


precisely  the  same  as  that  of  No.  I,  which  has  Lapstone 
foliage,  early,  dwarf,  spreading,  and  flowerless.  No.  4 
is  Milky  White  grafted  into  Mona's  Pride,  and  this, 
again,  pioduces  Lapstone  growth  just  a  little  more 
robust  than  No.  3. 

Assuming  that  the  sorts  used  were  true  to  name,  the 
result  is  a  most  extraordinary  one  ;  and  even  Mr. 
Laxton  confesses  himself  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
singular  change  that  has  resulted.  Presuming  that  the 
Mona's  Pride  used  was  not  true,  but  in  reality  a  Lap- 
stone, it  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter,  as 
Lapstone  blood  would  then  be  infused  into  each  graft. 
In  my  own  experiments  I  have  purposely  avoided  the 
Lapstone,  simply  because  to  attempt  its  improvement 
is  to  gild  refined  gold.  Mr.  Fenn  certainly  has  pro- 
duced an  earlier  ripener  in  the  Perfection  Kidney,  but 
it  is  a  Lapstone  still. 

By-and-by,  when  the  tubers  are  lifted,  I  may  have 
something  more  to  say  about  them  ;  and  as  we  are 
still  clear  of  the  disease,  and  the  growth  in  all  directions 
looks  exceedingly  healthy,  I  feel  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  looking  for  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
abundant  Potato  crops  that  has  been  lifted  for  some 
years  past.  A,  D. 


ABNORMAL  MUSHROOMS. 
After  the  notice  published  in  this  paper  of  the 
double  and  triple  Mushrooms  sent  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Smee  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (p.  76),  and  my  record  of  the  abnormal 
Agarics  at  Gunnersbury,  also  in  your  paper  (p.  21S), 
one  of  your  correspondents  asked  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  curious  subject  ;  and  now,  acting  upon 
your  request,  I  have  engraved  the  following  cuts 
from  my  own  collection  of  original  drawings,  and  put 


clearly  an  exalted  condition  of  growth  of  the  Mush- 
room. The  other  extreme — viz.,  a  complete  arrest — is 
shown  at  B,  c,  D,  same  figure  (fig.  208)  and  which  proved 


Hugh  Gillett,  of  Melton  Mowbray.  In  this  specimen 
the  two  series  both  occurred  on  the  lower  surface,  but 
with  a  barren  circular  ring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
separating  the  two  series. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Agarics  revert  to  other 
and  less  highly  organised  genera  than  Agaricus.  In  the 
lower  sketch  on  fig.  211  I  have  engraved  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Agaricus  rcruginosus,  Curt.,  which  I  met 
with  at  the  Hereford  meeting  in  1871.  In  this  the 
gills  are  reduced  to  a  regular  series  of  teeth,  exactly  as 
one  sees  in  the  genus  Hydnum  ;  whilst  in  fig.  213  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  plant  in  Cortinarius  hinnuleus, 
Fr.,  which  was  brought  to  the  same  meeting.  Here 
we  have  a  plant  which  is  a  true  member  of  the  Agari- 
cini  as  regards  the  lower  surface,  but  is  an  equally  true 
Boletus  above.  In  this  specimen  the  gills  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  pores  as  they  reached  the 
upper  surface,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Paxillus  porosus  of  Berkeley.  Rudimentary 
tubes,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  studded  all  over  the 
upper  surface  of  Fistulina  hepatica,  Fr. 

Fig.  214  is  engraved  from  a  perfectly  unique  speci- 
men of  Agaricus  maculatus,  A.  and  S.,  sent  to  me  in 
1869  from  Elgin  by  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  of  Forres. 
Here  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  gills  in  Agaricus 
is  completely  transposed,  and  reminds  one  strongly  of 
a  reversion  to  the  genera  Cyclomyces  or  Irpex.  [A 
similar  case  is  figured  in  the  last  issued  part  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France.]  Not 
only  docs  the  upper  surface  of  pileus  sometimes  bear 
the  gills,  but  at  times  they  will  run  all  down  the  stem, 
as  shown  in  fig.  212,  from  a  specimen  of  Agaricus  sub- 
pulverulentus,  P.,  found  by  me  near  Bishop's  Wood. 
The  strire  on  many  stems  of  Agarics  I  should  refer  to 
arrested  gills,  the  same  as  the  elegant  reticulations  on  the 
stems  of  Boleti  must  be  looked  upon  as  arrested  tubes. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  Agarics  I  ever  saw  is 
roughly  engraved  in  figt  215.  This  extraordinary 
specimen  of  Agaricus  laccatus,  Scop.,  was  lighted 
upon  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould,  at 
Shedfield,  and  sent  on  to  me  with  many  other  in- 
teresting fungi  for  examination.  The  specimen  was 
remarkable  for  the  strong  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic fibril  Uv  of  the  stem  ;  many  of  the  fibres  carried 
small  pilei,  and  reminded  one  oi  the  Cucumber  flower 
borne  on  a  tendril,  as  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  1871,  p.  642.  It  would  seem  that  just  as 
any  organ  of  a  flowering  plant  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, become  petaloid,  so  every  part  of  an  Agaric 
may,  under  the  same  conditions,  bear  a  fruiting  surface. 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Charles  B.  Plowright  sent  me 
from  King's  Lynn  a  specimen  of  Lentinus  vulpinus, 
Fr.,  in  which  all  the  echinulate  corrugations  of  the 
upper  surface  of  pileus  were  furnished  with  true  gills. 

Fig.  216  is  a  most  extraordinary  abnormal  growth 
in  Agaricus  campestris,  L.,  observed  by  Mr.  W. 
Phillips,  of  Canonbury,  Shrewsbury,  and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  me  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
second  complete  set  of  gills  enclosed  within  the  flesh 
of  the  pileus.  Before  the  section  was  made  a  large 
umbo  was  apparent,  which  led  to  the  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  plant  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  second 
and  smaller  fruit  sometimes  found  within  Oranges,  but 
of  course  there  can  be  no  analogy. 

The  last  illustration  (fig.  217)  is  also  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  occurred  in  a  specimen  of  Agaricus  poly- 
grammus,  Bull,  brought  to  the  Hereford  fungus  meeting 


inferior  to  Pittosporum  bicolor  and  Monotoca  elliptica, 
and  requires  great  care  in  cutting  (which  involves  a 
corresponding   loss    of   time)    to    prevent    the    lines 


chipping.  Fig.  210  is  the  best  of  these  woods  for  the 
engraver's  purposes,  and  is  Bursaria  spinosa,  but  it 
takes  the  edges  and  points  off  the  tools ;  it  is  equal  to 


require  a  great  deal  of  retouching  after  the  engraving 
is  complete,  and  this,  combined  with  the  habit  the 
wood  has  of  breaking  away,  takes  off  from  its  merits  ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  good  wood  for  diagrams,  plans,  &c, 
Fig.  214  is  engraved  on  ordinary  Turkey  Box,  whilst 
fig.  216  is  a  small  block  of  Tecoma  pentaphylla,  sup 
plied  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Scott,  the  well-known  Box- 
wood dealer,  of  White  friars  Street.  I  have  several 
other  large  specimens  of  this  wood,  some  of  which  \ 
am  now  engraving  upon  for  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle^ 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  in  every  way  equal  to  good  Box, 
I  believe,  however,  it  is  not  at  present  in  the  market, 
and  the  price  is  the  same  as  good  Box. 

Any  of  these  woods  would  be  useful  for  wood 
engraving  if  they  could  be  imported,  prepared,  and 
sold  for  a  farthing,  or  less  than  a  halfpenny,  per  square 
inch.  Common  Box  can  be  purchased  for  the  latter 
sum,  and  good  Box  at  id.  per  inch,  but  I  have  known 
the  very  best  Box  to  fetch  $d.  per  square  inch.  If  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
would  forward  me  any  other  hard,  close-grained  woods, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  experiment  upon  them,  and 
report  their  qualifications  in  your  pages.  Worthington 
G.  Smith, 


ALEXANDER  IRVINE. 

[In  our  issue  of  May  17  a  brief  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Irvine's  death  is  recorded.  A  friend  has  sent  us 
the  following  notice  of  his  career,  and  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.] 
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Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


in  1 87 1  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  of  Preston, 
Wellington  ;  an  exactly  similar  growth  in  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris, L.,  is  figured  by  Seynes  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
SociiU '  Botanique  de  France,  vol.  xiv.,  tab.  5,  p.  298. 

A  coloured  plate  of  six  other  abnormal  growths  of 
Agarics  observed  by  me  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  Botany »,  vol.  vii.,  tab.  99.    Worthington  G.  Smith, 


ON    WOODS    SUITABLE    FOR     WOOD 
ENGRA  VING. 

Mr.  John  R.  Jackson  recently  sent  me  a  series  of 
woods  trom  the  collection  at  Kew  to  experiment  upon 
as  to  their  suitability  for  wood  engraving.  I  have 
used  these  woods  to  illustrate  my  paper  on  abnormal 
Agarics  above  printed,  and  I  may  say  that  I  find  none 
equal  to  the  best,  or  even  to  good,  Box,  such  as  is  im- 
ported from  Turkey.  Fig.  207  is  engraved  on  the  wood 
of  Elasodendron  australe,  and  seems  only  suitable  for 
rough  work,  such  as  diagrams  and  posters,  and,  like 
the  next,  may  be  considered  as  of  medium  quality. 
Fig,  21 7  is  engraved  on  the  wood  of  the  common  Yew, 
Taxus  baccata,  which,  though  very  close  grained,  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  Box,  and  resists  and  blunts  the 
tools.  It  takes  longer  to  engrave  on  these  woods  than 
Box,  and  the  outlines  are  very  liable  to  chip  off  when 
engraved.  Fig.  209  is  engraved  on  Pittosporum 
undulatum.  This  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
woods  sent,  yet  from  the  cut  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  fit  for  bold  outlines ;  in  comparison  with 
Box,  however,  the  wood  is  soft  and  tough,  and  it 
requires  more  force  to  cut  it— the  toughness  of  the 
wood  causes  the  tools  to  drag  back :  it  is  decidedly 


Fig.  2:7. 

common  or  inferior  Box,  and  is  very  good  for  common 
subjects.  Fig.  211  (and  also  fig.  212)  are  engraved  on 
Pittosporum  bicolor  ;  the  two  pieces  of  wood  were 
different  in  quality,  but  both  better  than  P.  undulatum. 
Fig.  213  (and  also  fig.  215)  is  Monotoca  elliptica,  which 
has  a  bad  surface,  and  which  breaks  away ;  the  cuts 


The  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Irvine's  life  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  short  sketch.  He  was  one 
of  three  sons  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberdeen,  with  whom  he  laboured  during  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  He  must,  however,  have  been 
well  instructed  and  prepared  by  parental  and  home 
training,  as  we  find  him  at  an  early  age  attending  the 
grammar  school,  and  very  soon  becoming  sufficiently 
grounded  for  entrance  at  the  Marischal  College  and 
University  in  Aberdeen,  and  after  having  gone  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  study,  and  of  college  learning 
there,  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  to  which 
work  his  parents'  intentions  and  his  own  inclinations 
had  devoted  him,  we  find  him  finally  retiring  thence 
(with  the  highest  honours  and  testimonials)  in  the  year 
1819.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
as  a  tutor  in  the  University  there,  until  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1S24.  Some  time  in  the  same  year  he 
must  have  quitted  his  native  country  altogether  for 
England,  as  his  testimonials  from  four  of  the  Pro- 
fessors now  before  me  are  all  dated  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  (1824). 

Tt  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  the 
early  years  of  one  so  valued  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship,  so  that  no  apology 
will  be  needed  for  making  mention  of  documents  from 
Professor  James  Kidd  (Oriental  languages)  and  others, 
which  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  his  character  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 
No  less  creditable  are  those  from  Professors  G.  Glennie, 
J.  Stuart,  and  J.  Cruickshank. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Irvine  began  to  pay  attention  to 
botany  is  not  very  clear,  but  we  find  him  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  London  in  1825  engaged  in  tuition,  and 
probably  not  very  far  from  Hampstead  and  Hendon, 
inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  pretty  extensive  (manu- 
script) "  list  of  plants  growing  within  a  2  miles'  radius 
of  Hampstead  Heath,"  observed  by  him  between  the 
years  1S25  and  1834.  This  is  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the  recently  published 
Flora  of  Middlesex,  and  the  authors  of  that  valuable 
and  most  interesting  work  credit  Mr.  Irvine  with  the 
first  record  of  not  a  few  of  the  species  growing  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  must  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  him  during  those  nine  or  ten  years.  With 
the  exception  of  some  few  occasional  communications 
to  London* $  Magazine  of  Natural  History  and  other 
journals,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  he  pub- 
lished anything  before  his  well-known  work,  the 
London  Flora,  1S3S.  This  book,  although  by  no 
means  successful,  contains  a  vast  mass  of  original 
matter,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  hard-working 
and  painstaking  author.  The  preface  to  this  work  is 
dated  from  Albury,  Surrey,  1838,  where  our  author 
was  actively  occupied  in  educational  pursuits. 

From  Albury  he  removed  to  London  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  it  was  during  his  abode  in  the  metropolis 
that  he  applied  for  the  head-mastership  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Derby,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  for  although  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  so  suitable  a  position, 
yet,  not  having  local  influence,  he  met  with  no  en- 
couragement, and  entirely  gave  up  all  such  attempts 
in  future  as  useless.  It  was  not  very  long  after  this 
that  he  removed  from  London  to  Bristol,  thence  back 
to  London,  and  from  London  lie  went  to  live  at  Guild- 
ford, where  he  had  a  school  for  some  time  ;  and  from 
Guildford  he  finally  removed  to  Chelsea  in  the  year 
1851,  and  here  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery.  If 
it  were  admissible  in  this  place  to  speak  of  Mr.  Irvine 
in  his  character  as  a  Christian,  that  which  could  be 
said  of  him  in  such  regard  would  be  almost  sure  to 
induce  the  idea  of  exaggeration. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  for  any  time  in  Mr.  Irvine's 
company  without  discovering  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
character.  His  extensive  reading  and  general  know- 
ledge on  almost  all  subjects,  and  the  pleasant  and  useful 
as  well  as  simple  way  which  he  had  of  communicating 
that  knowledge,  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  friends, 
and  rendered  his  companionship  most  valuable  and 
desirable.  A  more  disinterested  or  less  selfish  man 
never  breathed,  and  as  to  any  ambitious  desire  of 
raising  his  position  in  the  world  by  attempts  at  accumu- 
lating property  or  worldy  gains  of  any  sort,  such  desires 
were  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Irvine.  He  was  a  lover 
of  peace,  and,  consequently,  a  peacemaker  ;  he  hated 
all  strife  and  emulation,  vainglory  or  self-conceit  in 
every  kind  his  soul  abhored.  But  we  will  look  again 
at  our  friend  as  a  botanist :  wherever  he  was,  whether 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Guildford,  at 
Bristol,  at  Derby,  or  wherever  duty  or  business  called 
him,  the  plants  which  grew  near  his  way  ever  had  a 
large  share  of  his  attention.  Botany  possessed  great 
attractions  for  him,  and  even  while  waiting  for  a  train 
at  some  railway  station  or  steamboat  at  a  landing  pier,  it 
was  ten  to  one  but  his  penetrating  eye  caught  sight  of 
some  plant  for  examination  or  comparison  or  study. 
He  was  a  capital  walker,  and  must,  during  his  life- 
time, have  passed  on  foot  over  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  country.  He  took  much  pleasure  in  visiting  almost 
every  county  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  hunting  out  the  localities  of  interest  for 
the  rarer  plants  recorded  by  the  fathers  of  British 
botany.  A  very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  enjoy- 
ing of  associations  of  this  kind  was  put  into  his  power 
in  the  following  manner: — For  about  eight  or  ten 
years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Irvine  held 
some  pastoral  or  ministerial  office  over  a  branch  of  the 
church,  near  to  Braintree,  in  Essex ;  this  appointment 
afforded  him  weekly,  or  nearly  so,  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigating every  inch  of  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  about 
Black  Notley,  White  Notley,  and  their  surroundings — 
truly  classic  ground  to  the  botanist  by  their  close  con- 
nection with  the  name,  the  memory,  life  and  labours  of 
John  Ray;  and  we  may  imagine  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  hunt  up  at  leisure  (and  in  passing  to  and  from 
on  the  Saturdays  and  the  Mondays)  every  part 
of  this  interesting  neighbourhood.  Occasional  addi- 
tions to  the  Essex  Flora  were  thus  brought  under 
the  notice  of  our  friend  from  time  to  time.  But  we 
must  revert  to  his  works,  both  those  which  have  been 
printed  and  some  of  those  which  he  has  left  in  the 
shape  of  unpublished  manuscripts  ;  of  the  former  Mr. 
Irvine's  Handbook  of  the  British  Plants  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful,  while  the  Editorship  of  the  Phytologist, 
although  it  brought  him  a  very  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  much  labour,  afforded  no  source  of 
profit  or  of  remuneration,  and  the  whole  of  the  new 
series  of  that  periodical  from  1855  to  1863  was 
as  carefully  and  as  conscientiously  superintended 
and  watched  over  as  if  he  had  been  liberally 
paid  for  his  labour  in  editing  it.  After  the 
Phvtologist  was  concluded  in  1863  our  author  printed 
and  circulated  a  smaller  periodical  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  under  the  title  of  The  Botanist's 
Chronicle,  of  which  only  about  16  or  17  numbers 
appeared,  and  it  was  at  length  altogether  discontinued 
in  1865.  Mr.  Irvine's  store  of  knowledge  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  subjects  already  before  the 
publicin  a  printed  form ;  his  MSS.  extend  to  a  variety  of 
studies  in  other  departments  of  literature.     I  Fe  had  spent 


a  vast  deal  of  time  and  thought  in  close  and  critical 
research  on  the  proverbs,  current  sayings,  and  folk-lore 
of  many  peoples  and  languages,  and  his  collections 
under  this  head  are  most  extensive  and  interesting.  It 
was  a  kind  of  hobby — a  favourite  subject  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  rarely  did  he  make  any 
excursions  into  the  country  but  he  returned  with  as 
many  additional  memoranda  upon  this  head  as  speci- 
mens in  his  botanical  vasculum. 

Mr.  Irvine  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  from  childhood  he  had  known,  reverenced,  and 
loved  ;  they  were  the  great  subject  of  his  daily  medita- 
tion, his  chief  delight,  and  they  had  been  received  by 
him  as  the  Word  of  God  ;  they  afforded  him  strength 
sufficient  for  the  days  of  his  prolonged  life,  and  they 
proved  his  support  in  death.    W.  P. 


NOTES  ON  OPEN  AIR  VEGETATION 
At  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.* 
I  cannot  allow  this  session  to  close  without  giving  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  open  air 
vegetation.  From  the  commencement  of  this  year  I 
have,  at  stated  periods,  had  occasion  to  notice  its  pro- 
gress, and  remark  upon  its  uniform  lateness,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Even  at  the  present  time  these 
remarks  hold  good,  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
herbaceous  plants,  many  species  being  still  a  fortnight 
behind  their  usual  period  of  flowering— accounted  for 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  late  and  backward  spring, 
and  afterwards  by  the  drought  experienced  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  although  behind  their  usual  time,  blossomed 
abundantly,  but  continued  for  a  very  short  period 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  evidently  owing  to  the 
long  tract  of  dry  weather  and  the  easterly 
winds  which  prevailed.  Seed  and  fruit  bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  seem  to  promise  well  for  an  abundant 
crop.  This  result  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  expect, 
because  of  the  long-continued  moisture  of  last  summer 
and  autumn,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  sunlight. 
These  adverse  circumstances,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
have  in  the  least  degree  interfered  with  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood,  or  perfecting  of  the  flower  and 
foliage  of  the  early  blooming  trees. 

During  no  season  do  I  recollect  ever  observing 
to  such  an  extent  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  of  orna- 
mental and  forest  trees  as  is  to  be  seen  this  year. 
Sycamores,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Elms,  Ashes,  Oaks,  and 
Limes  are  remarkable  for  their  density,  indeed  I  may 
include  almost  every  species  of  forest  tree.  This  un- 
usual luxuriance  of  growth  had,  no  doubt,  been  brought 
on  by  the  moisture  of  last  year  still  remaining  about 
their  roots.  Many  shallow  rooted  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants  have  been  suffering  from  the  recent 
drought,  still  it  has  not  told  on  any  of  the  deep-rooted 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Conifers  of  every  description  have  got  over  the 
browning  noticed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society,  and  are  now  richly  clothed  with  new  wood. 
The  resinous  smell  given  out  by  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year  (particularly  in  the  evenings)  is  very  sensible. 
Many  individuals  consider  it  very  beneficial  to  health 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pine  forests  during  their 
growing  season  ;  and  the  modern  system  of  freely 
planting  villa  gardens  with  Conifers  is  often  done 
because  of  their  supposed  health-giving  properties. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  arboreous  vegetation  this 
year  is  so  extremely  rich  that  all  landscape  pictures 
painted  during  this  season  ought  to  show  a  marked 
contrast  to  many  of  those  done  during  previous  years, 
where  the  trees  are  often  represented  as  if  sectional, 
light  being  too  freely  seen  through  their  foliage  ;  but 
this  year  they  ought  to  represent  a  rich  and  rounded 
mass  of  clustering  branches  of  the  richest  luxuriance. 
This  ought  to  give  a  stamp  to  landscape  pictures 
painted  during  1873,  and  render  them  as  famous  to  the 
lovers  of  art  as  1820  port  is  to  the  lovers  of  good  wine. 
James  McNab. 


FIBRE  PLANTS. 


It  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns  that  the 
Government,  having  the  means  of  placing  a  quantity 
of  the  Rheea  plant  at  the  disposal  of  those  desirous  of 
experimenting  on  its  value  as  a  fibre,  have  offered  a 
quantity  of  it  to  applicants.  The  Rheea  plant  is  the 
Bohmeria  nivea  of  botanists,  a  plant  native  of  Assam, 
of  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  India  and  elsewhere  under  the  names  of  China- 
grass,  Chuma,  Tchouma,  Klooi,  Caloi,  and  Ramee. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Nettle  family,  many  of  which 
are  well  known  as  useful  fibre  plants,  but  probably 
none  produce  finer,  softer,  and  relatively  stronger  fibre 
than  the  plant  above  named.  Colonel  Drury,  in  his 
useful  work  on  the  Useful  Plants  of  India,  gives  the 
following  details  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
fibre  : — 

"The  plant  is  fit  for  cutting  when  the  stems  become  of 
a  brown  colour  for  about  6  inches  upwards  from  the  root. 
In  order  to  strip  off  the  bark  and  fibre  the  operator  holds 
the  stalk  in  both  hands,  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  pressing 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  both  hands  firmly,  gives  it  a 
peculiar  twist,  by  which  the  inner  pith  is  broken,  and 
then,  passing  the  fingers  of  his  right  and  left  hand  alter- 
nately towards  each  end,   the  bark  and  fibre  are  corn- 
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pletely  separated  from  the  stalk  in  two  strands.  The 
strands  of  bark  and  fibre  are  then  made  up  into  bundles 
of  convenient  size,  tied  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  shred  of 
fibre,  and  put  in  to  clean  water  for  a  few  hours, 
which  probably  deprives  the  plant  of  its  tannin  or 
colouring  matter,  the  water  becoming  quite  red  in 
a  short  time.  The  cleaning  process  is  as  follows  : — The 
bundles  are  put  on  a  hook  fastened  in  a  post  by  means 
of  a  tie  at  the  smaller  end,  at  a  convenient  height  for  the 
operator,  who  takes  each  strand  of  the  larger  end  sepa- 
rately in  his  left  hand,  passes  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
quickly  along  the  inner  side,  by  which  operation  the  outer 
bark  is  completely  separated  from  the  fibre,  and  the 
ribbon  of  fibre  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or  three 
scrapings  with  a  small  knife.  This  completes  the  opera- 
tion—with some  loss,  however — say  one-fifth  ;  and,  if 
quickly  dried  in  the  sun,  it  might  at  once  be  made  up  for 
exportation.  But  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much 
improved  by  exposure  (immediately  after  cleaning)  on  the 
grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew  in  September  or  October,  or 
a  shower  of  rain  during  the  rainy  season.  From  its  great 
value,  if  any  other  cheaper  method  of  preparation  could 
be  discovered,  it  would  undersell  all  other  fibres." 

The  fibre  is  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plant  and  the  part  of  the  bark  from 
which  it  is  taken,  the  inner  bark  of  young,  quickly- 
grown  stems  yielding  the  beautifully  fine,  delicate  fibre 
from  which  the  best  fabrics  are  manufactured,  while 
the  outer  portion  affords  a  coarse  fibre  only  fit  for 
making  ropes,  canvas,  &c  This  fibre  has  been  proved 
to  have  nearly  double  the  tenacity  of  Russian  hemp. 

The  Bohmeria  could  hardly  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  though  well  suited  for  several  of 
our  colonies.  With  regard,  however,  to  Laportea 
pustulata,  another  fibre  plant  of  the  same  family 
with  the  Bohmeria,  the  case  is  different.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  North  American  continent,  and 
grows  at  such  a  height  and  in  such  latitudes  that  there 
is  no  question  as  to  its  hardihood  here,  particularly  if, 
as  supposed,  it  be  the  same,  or  a  variety  of  L.  cana- 
densis. It  is  a  perennial  like  the  Bohmeria,  so  that  the 
shoots  spring  up  from  the  stock  every  year,  and  do  not 
necessitate  annual  sowings,  as  in  the  case  of  Flax  or 
Hemp.  It  is  under  trial  in  Germany,  and  so  far  the 
experiments  are  hopeful. 

Nearer  home  we  had  lately  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Maule,  of  the  Bristol 
Nurseries,  and  which  go  to  show  that,  so  large  a  price 
can  be  obtained  for  its  fibre,  that  the  Yucca  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  this  country,  as  after  the  first  outlay 
but  little  cost  would  be  required  in  maintenance  or 
cultivation. 


GRAPE    KEEPING    IN    BOTTLES    OF 
WATER. 

This  has  been  tried  by  many,  with  varied  results  ; 
but  judging  from  the  reports  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
and  other  periodicals,  failure  or  partial  failure  is  the 
rule  and  success  the  exception.  I  for  one  signally 
failed  in  the  winter  of  1871  and  1S72,  indeed  I  lost  the 
whole  produce  of  two  large  vineries,  by  reason  of 
too  much  water  being  taken  up  by  the  bunch  through 
the  pores  of  the  wood.  This  I  proved  by  weighing 
some  selected  bunches  at  various  times.  In  seven 
weeks  after  being  cut  the  berries  cracked,  moulded, 
and  were  destroyed  ;  as  many  as  103  lb.  p]  of  berries 
were  cut  out  in  one  day.  In  the  autumn  of  1S71  I 
erected  a  room  at  Belton,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  keeping  the  late  Grapes,  as 
it  was  intended  to  cut  all  the  Grapes  at  once,  the 
houses  being  required  for  keeping  bedding  plants 
through  the  winter.  The  room  is  lined  inside  with 
closely-fitted  boards  tongued  together,  leaving  a  cavity 
of  2$  inches  between  this  lining  and  the  brick  wall. 
The  rack  for  holding  the  bottles  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  walls,  except  the  door  and  window  space,  and  is 
made  to  hold  900  bunches.  The  floor  is  boarded,  and 
raised  a  foot  above  the  ground  level.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  side  walls  are  stained  and  varnished  (not 
painted),  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  when  filled  with 
Grapes,  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  really  a  fine  sight.  A 
flow  and  return  2-inch  hot-water  pipe  passes  round  the 
room  on  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  and  it  is 
also  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

If  the  system  of  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water 
in  rooms  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  horticultural  com- 
munity, it  must  be  reduced  to  a  safe  practice,  founded 
on  natural  laws,  so  that,  when  the  Grapes  are 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  be  all  safely 
cut  and  placed  at  once  in  the  Grape-room,  with  their 
stems  in  bottles  of  rain-water,  each  containing  a  little 
charcoal,  there  to  remain  until  required  for  use,  be  it 
in  two,  four,  or  six  months,  and  this  too  without 
involving  so  much  care  and  watchfulness  as  is  usually 
considered  necessary.  Now  by  the  time  a  Vine  has 
thoroughly  ripened  its  fruit  its  principal  leaves  are  ripe 
also,  and  the  support  of  the  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
moisture,  from  this  time  at  least,  gradually  diminishes, 
until,  when  the  leaves  fall,  very  little  moisture  is 
received  or  required  by  the  fruit  ;  still  the  Vine  con- 
tinues to  supply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  berries  and 
their  footstalks  in  perfect  condition  for  months  after  ripe, 
if  being  properly  treated,  by  keeping  them  cool  and  dry. 
Any  excess  of  moisture  supplied  to  the  berries  at  this 
time  and  onwards,  cither  through  the  wood  or  air,  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  flavour  and  keeping  properties  of 
the  Grapes,  and  on  this  nicety  in  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  the  bunches  when  cut  from  the  Vine  and  placed 
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in  a  room,  as  above-mentioned,  hinges  the  whole  cause 
of  failure  or  success  in  keeping  them  perfect  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  best  practical  information  is  very  frequently 
gained  through  failures,  and  having  failed,  as  already 
stated,  I  determined  to  institute  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  safe  mode  of 
supplying  such  an  amount  of  moisture  to  the  bunches 
through  the  wood  as  would  suffice  to  keep  them  per- 
fect without  the  danger  of  supplying  too  much  ;  in 
short,  to  follow  Nature  as  closely  as  possible,  and  this 
I  have  proved  can  be  safely  done,  simply  by  half- 
charring  the  cut  end  of  the  branch  upon  which  the 
bunch  Jiangs'  before  putting  it  into  the  bottle  of  water  ; 
by  taking  this  precaution,  a  great  amount  of  watchful- 
ness, care,  and  labour,  is  saved.  The  half-charring  of 
the  cut  partially  closes  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  water  can  pass  to  the  fruit.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  I  commenced  the  experiments 
as  before-mentioned,  and  which  I  have  been  requested 
by  many  gardeners  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  publish  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  to 
do  so  in  detail  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able space.  However,  it  may  be  advisable  to  state 
one  or  two  failures  by  way  of  showing  "breakers 
a-head." 

The  first  and  principal  lot  of  Grapes  was  cut  on 
December  9,  1S72.  I  had  either  to  cut  them  or  lose 
them  through  the  wet  continually  dropping,  in  most 
cases  running  into  the  bunches  from  the  roof;  there- 
fore, only  those  bunches  so  circumstanced  were  cut  at 
this  time  ;  those  previously  cut  were  for- the  purpose  of 
experiment.  The  shoots  upon  which  the  bunches 
hung  were  placed  in  the  bottles  of  water  as  they  were 
cut,  at  various  depths,  some  scarcely  or  little  more  than 
touching  it.  This  lot  required  much  careful  watching, 
some  being  short,  others  having  too  much  water,  and 
to  keep  them  for  a  month  or  five  weeks  until  they  were 
required  for  use  entailed  too  much  labour  in  drawing 
them  out  and  then  putting  them  back  into  the  water 
again,  cutting  out  berries,  and  so  on;  so  that  practically 
this  was  a  failure,  although  by  constant  attention  they 
were  fairly  kept  for  this  short  time,  considering  the 
unfavourable  condition  under  which  they  ripened  under 
almost  constant  drip,  but  had  they  been  left  on  the 
Vines  they  would  all  have  been  lost. 

On  December  14,  25  bunches  were  cut  and  put  in 
the  water  ;  three  of  these  were  weighed  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  and  were  2  lb.  10  oz.,  2  lb.,  and  3  lb.  respec- 
tively ;  when  re-weighed  on  January  9  they  had  gained 
in  weight,  and  by  the  20th  the  largest  bunch  had  gained 
a  little  more  than  half  an  ounce,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  cracking  or  moulding,  but  for  fear  of  this 
occurring  they  were  all  taken  out,  and  remained  out  of 
the  water  24  hours.  I  then  had  cement  mixed  with 
hot  water  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
wood  of  half,  and  the  other  half  were  charred  ;  after 
this,  all  were  returned  to  the  water,  and  kept  well  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  until  used. 

On  December  iS  another  lot  was  cut  ;  part  of  these 
were  cemented,  and  the  other  half  charred,  the  whole 
were  then  put  into  the  water.  Three  bunches  were 
weighed,  and  their  stems  stuck  deep  into  large  roots  of 
Mangels.  Three  of  the  cemented  bunches  were 
weighed,  and  three  of  the  half-charred.  In  four  or 
five  weeks  those  stuck  in  the  Mangels  were  losing  their 
footstalks,  and  in  six  weeks  began  to  shrivel  ;  they 
lost  i\  oz.  during  the  time.  The  three  cemented 
bunches,  when  cut  from  the  Vines,  weighed  in  the 
aggregate  6  lb.  10  oz.,  and  when  weighed  again,  on 
January  14,  remained  the  same  weight ;  by  February  14 
they  had  lost  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  but  a  few 
berries  had  been  cut  out.  The  three  bunches  that  were 
half  charred  weighed  in  the  aggregate  5^  lb.,  and  on 
January  14  they  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  weight, 
but  by  February  14  they  had  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  in  the  three  bunches.  This  is,  perhaps,  nearly 
what  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  remained  on 
the  Vines.  On  April  14  Mr.  Bolton,  my  successor  at 
Belton,  informed  me  that  these  bunches  were  in  every 
way  in  splendid  condition,  both  in  footstalks  and 
berry,  and  I  am  further  informed  that  not  a  berry  had 
been  taken  out  of  those  bunches  hanging  on  the  shoots 
which  had  been  half-charred. 

This,  I  consider,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of 
half-charring  the  cut  ends  of  the  shoot  before  insertion 
in  the  water.  On  January  3  another  lot  of  Grapes 
was  cut,  the  shoots  were  all  half-charred  before  inser- 
tion in  the  water ;  these  all  kept  beautifully  to  the 
last,  lost  few  berries,  and  caused  very  little  trouble. 
On  February  11  another  lot  was  cut,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  capability  of  bark  to  take  up 
water,  the  cut  ends  of  all  these  branches  on  which  the 
bunches  hung  were  quite  sealed  up  with  a  composition 
of  shellac  and  spirits  of  wine  rubbed  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  when  dry  rubbed  over  again  with  the 
same  composition,  and  when  again  dry  the  shoots  were 
inserted  as  deep  into  the  water  as  the  length  would 
allow.  By  the  25th  the  footstalks  exhibited  signs  of 
distress,  clearly  showing  that  no  water  had  been  taken 
up  through  the  bark,  the  sealed  ends  of  the  shoots 
were  cut  off  and  the  shoots  put  at  once  in  the 
water  ;  they  recovered  in  a  couple  of  days,  were  then 
taken  out  and  dried,  then  the  whole  of  the  cut  ends 
were  half  charred  and  reinserted  in  the  water  :  after 
this  the  Grapes  kept  perfectly  as  long  as  required,  and 
there  was  no  further  trouble  with  them. 
The  last  lot  of  Grapes  were  cut  on  February  27,  the 


cut  ends  of  all  the  shoots  were  half-charred,  then  put 
into  the  water  irrespective  of  depth,  as  I  had  previously 
proved  that  water  did  not  pass  through  the  bark  ;  these 
all  kept  perfectly  to  the  last  without  any  trouble,  as, 
I  am  informed,  very  few  berries  had  to  be  taken  out 
after  being  in  the  room.  In  all  cases,  by  keeping 
perfectly  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  the 
footstalks  of  the  bunch  and  berries  remained  green 
and  firm  and  the  berries  plump,  retaining  their  bloom 
and  flavour.  I  received  a  letter  from  Belton,  dated 
May  19,  informing  me  the  few  bunches  of  Grapes 
then  left  kept  well — they  were  in  perfect  condition  in 
all  respects  ;  these  were  all  half-charred. 

The  varieties  of  Grapes  kept  as  above  at  Belton 
were  chiefly  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante, 
with  a  few  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  White  Tokay, 
and  White  Nice.  Madresfield  Court  did  not  keep  well 
after  the  middle  of  January,  White  Tokay  kept  well, 
as  also  did  White  Nice,  although  the  last  named  were 
large  bunches ;  but  when  put  in  the  room  their 
shoulders  were  tied  out,  as  were  also  the  large  bunches 
of  Alicante.  The  Muscats  kept  perfectly  when  the  cut 
ends  of  the  shoots  were  charred  or  cemented  ;  when 
not  so  treated  the  skin  of  some  of  the  berries  dis- 
coloured, showing  the  effects  of  taking  up  too  much 
water. 

I  consider  the  past  has  been  an  unfavourable  season 
for  keeping  Grapes,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  late 
autumn  and  winter,  and  mildness  of  the  latter.  From 
December  9  to  February  15  inclusive,  there  were  49 
days  on  which  the  thermometer  indicated  400  or  up- 
wards, the  highest  being  530  on  January  3. 

I  ought  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Grape-room 
was  kept  thoroughly  dry,  and  as  cool  as  the  external 
temperature  would  allow.  Plenty  of  air  and  light  were 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  pipes  were 
used  only  to  dry  the  room,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
heat  was  turned  on  during  the  early  part  of  fine  days, 
when  plenty  of  air  could  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  cases  the  heat  was  shut  off  by  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  the  pipes  were  cool  by  the  time  the 
room  was  closed. 

I  had  canvas  pads  stuffed  with  hay  made  to  fit 
inside  the  windows  and  ventilators,  and  these  could  be 
applied  in  a  few  minutes.  In  case  of  sharp  frost  the 
door  and  windows  were  also  protected  by  thick  canvas 
outside,  which  was  easily  and  quickly  applied  ;  and  by 
these  means  a  considerable  degree  of  frost  could  be 
kept  out  without  having  recourse  to  the  pipes,  which 
should  be  used  only  to  keep  out  frost  when  all  other 
means  fail. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  hence  Grape 
rooms  will  be  considered  a  necessity  in  all  establish- 
ments where  a  supply  of  Grapes  in  the  spring  months  is 
required,  and  to  some  extent  will  supersede  the  far  more 
costly  plan  of  very  early  forcing  of  Vines ;  the  cost, 
too,  is  as  I  to  20  in  favour  of  keeping  Grapes  in  rooms, 
when  properly  constructed,  to  keeping  the  fruit  on  the 
Vines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  clearing  late 
Vines  of  their  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
This  is  a  consideration  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  high  price  of  coals. 

There  are  four  evils  to  be  guarded  against  by  those 
who  attempt  to  keep  Grapes  in  rooms,  that  is  damp, 
frost,  artificial  heat,  and  too  great  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  fruit  through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  William 
Moore,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester. 


|)ome  Corrcsjjonknte. 

Cauliflower  Growing. — I  noticed  in  your  issue 
of  the  1 2th  inst.  your  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative 
to  Cauliflowers.  You  state,  on  the  authority  of 
a  London  market  gardener,  that  he  has  always 
found  spring-sown  Cauliflowers  a  precarious  crop.  A 
day  or  two  since  I  saw  a  piece  of  Early  London  Cauli- 
flowers, which  were  sown  in  the  open  ground  on 
March  1,  and  planted  out  the  firstweekof  May,  and  which 
are  just  now  coming  in.  This  was  as  good  a  stock  of 
Cauliflowers  as  one  need  look  for,  true  to  character,  in 
habit,  leaf,  and  purity  of  colour  of  the  flower.  About 
a  half  a  mile  from  this  place  I  saw  another  piece  of 
Cauliflowers,  which  were  sown  in  the  open  ground 
March  17,  and  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  May. 
Of  this  lot,  although  bearing  the  character  as  to 
habit,  leaf,  &c. ,  of  the  other  plants,  every  one  had 
"buttoned"  and  was  quite  useless.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  the  plants  were  not  large  at  the  time  of 
planting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  quite  small,  just 
strong  enough  to  handle.  Now  the  seed  from  which 
those  two  lots  of  plants  were  grown  was  from  identi- 
cally the  same  stock,  and  grown  on  similar  kind  of 
land.  This  fully  corroborates  the  opinion  expressed 
in  your  reply  to  your  correspondent,  and  shows  that 
the  failure  of  crops  of  Cauliflowers  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  seed  but  of  other  causes,  such  as  variation  of 
season,  climate,  &c,  over  which  we  can  have  no  con- 
trol.  C.  B.  W. 

The  Calceolaria  Disease. — What  is  termed  the 
Calceolaria  disease  is  said  to  be  putting  in  appearance 
pretty  generally  this  season,  and  many  beds  of  this 
plant  have  already  lost  large  numbers  of  their  occupants. 
Is  it  really  a  disease,  or  simply  a  result  of  unskilful 
management?  Nothing  can  possibly  look  better  or 
more  attractive  than  the  beds  of  Calceolarias  at  Hat- 
field House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  do 


just  now.  There  are  many  beds  of  them,  and  all  the 
plants  are  characterised  by  luxuriant  growth,  perfect 
health,  and  large  heads  of  bloom.  Four  or  five  varieties 
are  used,  among  them  an  orange-buff  coloured  variety, 
named  Beauty  of  Herts,  that  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
them.  Not  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  plants  Mr. 
E.  Bennett  uses  at  Hatfield  is  wintered  in  pots.  When 
the  plants  are  freely  rooted  in  the  cutting-beds  they 
are  lifted  and  planted  in  cold  frames  or  in  shallow 
broad  trenches  in  the  kitchen  garden,  a  good  supply 
of  the  sifted  refuse  of  the  potting-bench  and  some  leaf- 
mould  being  placed  about  the  roots.  The  plants  are 
always  uncovered  in  fine  open  weather,  and  covered  up 
only  in  case  of  heavy  continuous  rains  and  severe  frost ;  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  some  covering  is  laid  over  the 
lights  in  the  way  of  increased  protection.  At  the 
bedding-out  time  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted  with 
large  balls  of  earth,  and  planted  out  in  the  beds  ;  here 
they  make  root  at  once,  and  grow  apace,  and  the 
failure  of  a  single  plant  is  a  very  exceptional  occurrence 
indeed.  In  all  probability  what  is  termed  the  dis- 
ease is  traceable  to  the  plants  being  wintered 
in  small  pots,  so  that  by  planting-out  time  the 
roots  have  become  thoroughly  pot-bound.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  balls  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water, 
and  the  roots  carefully  loosened  before  planting,  and 
even  with  those  precautions  many  will  die.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  on  lifting  dead  plants  that  the  ball  has 
not  been  loosened,  and  is  as  devoid  of  moisture  in  the 
centre  as  it  can  well  be.  The  bedding  Calceolaria 
likes  freedom  at  the  roots.  When  the  roots  of  the 
plants  become  hardened  into  a  solid  ball,  and  they 
suffer  from  moisture,  something  akin  to  a  dry  rot 
affects  them  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  a  rapid  decay  sets 
in,  and  this  has  come  to  be  designated  the  Calceolaria 
disease.  R.  D. 

Forms  of  Development  in  the  Higher  Plants. 
— According  to  Regel  there  are  two  stages  in  the  life 
of  every  plant— the  barren  and  the  fertile.  These  two 
stages  often  show,  as  in  the  Ivy,  a  striking  dissimilarity 
of  outward  appearance  ;  in  others,  again,  they  are  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  escape  observation.  He  would  com- 
pare these  different  stages  to  the  so-called  transition 
stages  ( Generationswechsel)  of  the  lower  plants  and 
animals  when,  as  Koch  points  out,  the  changes  in  them 
are  accompanied  by  distinct  means  of  propagation.  It 
is  often  of  importance  to  the  practical  gardener  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  the  fertile  and  barren  forms  of 
plants.  This  knowledge  leads  us  to  propagate  from 
cuttings,  buds,  &c.,  to  ensure  early  maturity,  and  in 
certain  plants  choice  is  made  of  flowering  shoots,  Sec. 
The  value  of  a  plant  may  depend  upon  its  flowers,  or 
upon  its  foliage,  and  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  sterile 
form.  To  propagate  the  desirable  form  then  is  the 
principal  object.     Thus  :  — 


Ficus  stipularis 


)  Sterile,  scandent  |  With  great  differ- 
|  Fertile,  erect         J      ences  in  foliage. 

Quisqualis,  spp.  S  Fertile,  scandent 

Parechitcs  r  Sterile,  erect 

(Khynchospermum) ) 

The  "arborescent"  varieties  of  Ivy  are  unisexually 
propagated  forms  of  the  fertile  stage.  Tupidanthus 
calyptratus,  Hook,  fil.,  and  Sciadophyllum  pulchrum 
of  gardens,  are  now  known  to  be  forms  of  the  same 
plant,  the  former  climbing  and  sterile,  the  latter  erect 
and  fertile-flowering.  Podocarpus  Maki  or  spicata  ex- 
hibits distinct  forms ;  the  same  holds  good  for 
some  (all?)  New  Zealand  species,  and  many  other 
Coniferous  plants.  Age,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions— light,  moisture,  &c,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
agents  in  most  instances.  IV.  B.  H.  [This  opens  an 
interesting  question,  though,  as  Koch  says,  Regel  goes 
too  far  when  he  assigns  two  distinct  stages  (in  his  sense) 
to  every  plant.   Eds.] 

The  Hollyhock  Disease. — With  this  note  I  send 
you  some  specimens  of  my  Hollyhock  plants  and  some 
leaves,  which  you  will  see  are  very  much  blighted.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  whole  of  my  plants  are  the  same. 
My  stock  consists  of  many  thousands.  All  were  doing 
exceedingly  well  till  about  June  24  or  25,  when  both 
old  and  young,  and  even  seedlings,  were  attacked. 
The  blight  appeared  first  on  the  back  of  the  foliage, 
like  a  red-coloured  fungus,  but  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  any  animal  life.  I  fear  my  whole  crop  will  be 
completely  spoiled.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  any 
flowers  that  can  be  exhibited.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  have  seen  any  trace  of  this 
blight,  and  if  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  any  way.  I 
would  wish  to  observe  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
kind  among  my  plants  before,  and  I  have  grown  them 
successfully  for  many  years.  Grcnver.  [The  sample 
sent  was  badly  affected  with  Puccinia  malvacearum. 
Burn  them  all  at  once.   Eds.] 

The  Growth  of  Pot  Vines. — The  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Rivers  of  placing  his  pot  Vines  on  hot-water 
pipes,  as  noticed  in  your  leader  of  July  12,  has  been 
practised  here  for  at  least  20  years  past,  so  that  this  is 
not  quite  a  new  discovery.  I  use  no  protection  what- 
ever against  what  may  be  dreaded  as  an  excess  of  heat 
from  the  pipes,  although  it  appears  Mr.  R.  intro- 
duces pieces  of  slate,  which  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked  by  visitors,  and  a  perti- 
nent one  too — Do  the  roots  not  suffer  by  so  close  a 
contact  ?  The  best  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  is  the 
vigour  of  the  Vines,  tho  size  of  the  foliage,  and  th» 
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short  distance  between  the  internodes.  But  without 
proper  attention  failures  will  occur  here  as  elsewhere, 
no  system  of  culture  is  safe  where  negligence  is  per- 
mitted. Where  accommodation  exists,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  its  adoption,  from  many  years'  experience. 
We  grow  our  fruiting  pot  Vines  on  the  rafters  of  our 
Fig-house,  which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  crop 
below.  Alexander  Cratnb,  Torlivorth. 

Maclean's  Little  Gem  Pea. — Although  I  grow 
Peas  somewhat  extensively  for  market  I  do  not  give 
room  to  the  ordinary  class  of  early  Peas,  of  which 
Daniel  O'Rourke  is  the  type  as  well  as  a  general  repre- 
sentative. My  first  early  is  Maclean's  Little  Gem,  not 
Beck's  Little  Gem,  and  I  plant  the  seeds,  not  sow 
them  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  2  quarts  of  seed  gave  me 
13  rows,  each  iS  yards  long,  for  my  first  crop,  and  I 
had  other  rows  for  succession.  Whilst  my  neighbours 
were  gathering  from  the  ordinary  early  varieties  I  was 
gathering  Little  Gem,  and  getting  twice  the  price. 
It  is  the  best  early  Pea  in  cultivation,  wants  no  sticks, 
is  of  a  very  branching  and  prolific  habit,  and  a  marrow- 
fat. The  seeds  should  be  planted  from  4  to  5  inches 
apart,  but  as  birds  are  troublesome  customers  now-a- 
days,  it  is  best  to  have  them  a  little  closer,  and  in  a 
a  double  or  treble  row.  D.   W. 

Cherry  Tree. — In  an  orchard  at  Elmstone,  near 
Canterbury,  I  met  with  a  white  Bigarreau  Cherry  tree 
of  the  following  dimensions : — Height,  33  feet  ;  spread  of 
branches,  42  feet  across  in  one  direction,  and  51  feet  in 
another;  girth  of  trunk  {at  5feet),  54  feet.  Is  not  this 
an  unusually  fine  specimen?  Near  it  was  another  nearly 
as  large.  Both  trees  had  fine  crops  of  leaves  as  well  as 
fruit,  and  were  in  luxuriant  health.  From  a  person  who 
was  gathering  the  fruit  I  learnt  that  in  one  year,  not 
long  ago,  he  got  30  sieves  of  Cherries  off  the  two  trees. 
It  is  believed  that  they  have  been  planted  about 
50  years.    IV   T.  P. 

The  Potato  Disease. — We  had  several  severe 
thunderstorms  in  the  midland  districts  last  week, 
accompanied  with  heavy  showers,  but  I  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  the  mould 
appearing  on  the  foliage  of  the  earliest  Potato  crops. 
During  these  storms  the  air  has  never  been  oppressively 
hot,  and  strong  drying  breezes  have  prevailed  after 
them.  This  state  of  the  weather  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  in  July  last  year,  in  the  latter  portion  of 
which  the  disease  had  universally  stricken  the  general 
crop  of  Potatos  in  the  locality.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  the  state  of  the  weather  when  the  disease  first 
appears  on  the  haulm  may  now  tell  to  a  day  when  it 
may  universally  spread  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  Potatos' 
growth.  This  occurs  during  a  high  moist  temperature, 
and  at  the  time  generally  of  thunderstorms — in  July 
and  August ;  but  that  electricity  has  anything  to  do  in 
producing  the  disease  is,  I  think,  as  yet,  "  Not 
proven."  In  July  last  year,  in  the  week  commencing 
on  the  Sth,  there  fell  nearly  4  inches  of  rain  here,  with 
frequent  thunderstorms ;  and,  again,  from  the  20th  to 
the  26th  the  temperature  was  very  high,  with  thunder- 
storms every  day  and  heavy  showers.  The  Potato 
mould  is  quite  different  in  its  development  to  those 
which  attack  the  Pea  haulm  and  leaves  of  early-sown 
Swede  Turnips  in  September,  for  when  the  weather 
is  very  dry  and  warm  in  that  month  these 
pests  are  sure  to  overrun  them,  and  it  is  only  by  water- 
ing or  when  heavy  rains  come  that  the  plants  can  grow 
and  overcome  them.  This  spring  and  summer  (up  till 
this  date)  I  have,  like  Mr.  Fenn  (p.  982),  been  trying 
to  "air  his  theory,"  and,  so  far,  with  success.  On  the 
border  of  a  long  glass-covered  wall  here  I  have  grown 
this  spring  and  summer  up  till  this  date  early  Potatos 
in  pots,  and  some  planted  out.  In  the  case  of  the  earliest 
in  pots  I  allowed  some  of  the  plants  to  ripen  off  their 
tubers,  but  no  disease  was  detected  on  them  oratanytime 
on  the  haulm.  The  plants  were  frequently  syringed  on 
the  foliage  when  the  Peach  trees  on  the  back  wall  were 
so  treated,  but  of  course  no  thunder  showers  ever 
reached  them.  Those  planted  and  grown  in  the  soil  of 
the  border  were  lifted  for  use  early  in  June  and  beginning 
of  July,  but  showed  no  disease,  and  others  planted 
later  for  experiment,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  stage  as 
those  in  the  open  air,  to  see  if  the  mould  would  be 
developed  on  them  under  cover.  Should  warm, 
moist  weather,  with  electrical  disturbances  in  the 
atmosphere  set  in,  it  will  be  seen  whether 
the  glass  covered  Potatos  are  safer  than  those  growing 
in  the  open  air.  For  the  last  three  days  the  weather 
here  has  been  breezy  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  the 
barometer  has  taken  a  considerable  rise.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  disease  appearing  in  such  weather,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  so  for  two  or 
three  weeks  longer  to  save  the  Potato  crop  and  to  ripen 
the  corn  crops,  which  otherwise  will  be  later  than  in 
average  seasons.    William  Tillery,  y-uly  21. 

Theory  Again. — Yes,  the  morning  of  the  16th 
witnessed  a  decided  increase  of  spot  on  the  haulms  of 
my  Potatos,  though  they  were  not  stricken  so  virulently 
as  they  were  by  the  electric  storm  of  the  14th  inst. 
We  had  again  last  midnight  a  splendid  pyrotechnic 
display  in  the  heavens,  accompanied  with  thunder, 
though  here  with  but  little  rain,  all  symptoms  of  which 
the  bright  hot  sunshine  and  fine  cheery  wind  have  dis- 
sipated. This  by  9.30.  But  my  "poor  taters ! " 
Well,  let  the  accompanying  leaves,  of  which  I  inclose 
a  specimen  by  the  afternoon  post,  speak  for  themselves. 


These  (not  to  quote  Lady  Macbeth)  spots  were  caused 
by  the  electricity  of  last  night's  storm  ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  the  mournful  sight  strikes  one  as 
being  universal  now  throughout  my  crops.  Robert 
Fenn,  Redo}  y,  Woodstock,  July  23. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — I  am  pained  to 
find  that  my  letter  of  the  12th  instant  has  been  misun- 
derstood ;  my  animadversions  were  intended  to  apply 
to  the  Society,  not  to  any  individual  officer.  I  never  in- 
tended to  blame  the  superintendent.  I  meant,  and  now 
say,  he  had  not  staff"  enough  at  Bath.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible for  him,  with  the  assistance  he  had,  to  keep  his 
work  under,  or  carry  out  the  arrangements  satisfactorily. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  country  show  such  as 
that  at  Bath  is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  and 
manage  than  the  same  amount  of  work  at  South  Ken. 
sington.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Eyles  wanted  a 
thorough  representative  man  in  each  tent,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  assistants,  and  also  the  power  of 
rigidly  clearing  the  tents.  It  was  remarked  by  several 
that  some  gentlemen  were  in  suspiciously  close 
proximity  to  the  judges  during  their  labours,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Eyles  himself  felt  the  want  of 
power  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  at  least  open  to  sus- 
picion. Then,  again,  the  want  of  power  vested  in 
some  one  was  uncomfortably  apparent  in  the  admission 
of  those  nuisances,  Bath  chairs.  The  incursion  of  these 
vehicles  was  something  dreadful.  Scarcely  had  the 
judges  commenced  their  labours  when  a  shoal  of  these 
abominations  took  possession  of  the  tents,  and  the 
judges  were  alternately  driven  away  from  their  position, 
or  endured  sundry  crushing  of  toes  and  grazing  of  shins 
anything  but  agreeable.  That  they  performed  their 
duties  under  grave  difficulties  I  can  vouch  ;  that  some 
collections  were  passed  and  never  seen  I  very  much 
fear;  and  lam  certain  that  the  care  and  close  delibera- 
tion necessary  where  so  much  equality  existed  could 
not  be  given.  Then,  again,  it  is  evident  that  no  amount 
of  taste  in  arrangement  can  be  of  any  avail 
unless  the  exhibitors  keep  faith  and  send  in 
the  plants  they  engage  to  send.  This  was  not  done 
in  very  many  cases,  hence  the  blanks  and  meagreness 
apparent.  I  feci  it  is  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  shortcomings  on  the  superintendent,  at  the 
same  time  the  Horticultural  Society  has  reason  to 
regret  that  the  Bath  show  did  not  make  a  better 
impression  on  the  visitors  than  it  did.  In  passing, 
allow  me  to  make  an  observation  upon  the  show  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  16th.  At  20  minutes  to 
10  o'clock  on  that  day  just  40  yards  run  of  space  was 
empty,  through  exhibitors  not  sending  plants  as  per 
engagement.  Ten  o'clock  is  the  hour  to  clear  the 
exhibition  for  the  judges,  therefore  just  20  minutes  were 
left  for  the  superintendent  to  thin  out  and  spread  over 
increased  space,  and  forage  up  whatever  he  could  at 
such  short  notice  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Now,  simple 
facts  like  these  should  be  noted,  and,  having  these 
facts  before  us,  should  we  not  pause  ere  we  lay  the 
blame  on  the  superintendent  ?  Charles  Noble.  [As  we 
said  in  our  article  at  p.  945,  we  think  it  very  unfair  to 
attribute  the  blame  to  particular  individuals,  who  did 
the  best  they  could  under  unpropitious  circumstances. 
The  official  staff  of  the  Society  could  hardly  be  better 
chosen,  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  but  if  they 
have  no  sufficient  power,  and  no  authority  to  support 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  grounds  for  complaint 
abound.  Eds.] 

Sambucus  racemosa. — This  small  tree  is  now 
fruiting  here  abundantly,  and,  with  its  bright  scarlet 
racemes,  forms  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object  in 
the  shrubbery.    G.t  Bath. 


Societies. 

Stevenage  Horticultural  :  July  18. — This  is  in 
reality  a  cottagers'  society,  supplemented  by  certain 
classes  for  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners.  It  holds 
two  exhibitions  a  year  in  the  public  hall  of  this  quiet 
Hertfordshire  village,  one  in  the  summer  and  one  in  the 
autumn.  At  both,  cottagers'  productions  {which  are  also 
brought  in  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages)  are 
seen  in  strong  force,  and  of  high-class  quality.  In  the 
class  for  a  single  plant,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Calceolarias  excepted,  some  good  examples  were  staged ; 
the  best  was  a  gorgeous  scarlet  Cactus,  capitally  grown 
and  bloomed  ;  the  second  best,  a  good  golden-leaved 
Coleus ;  the  third,  a  greenhouse  Begonia.  Some  good 
double  and  single  Petunias  were  also  produced.  Fuchsias 
were  plentiful  enough,  21  plants  being  staged,  and  very 
good  ones  too  ;  nearly  every  one  showing  evidence  of 
window  cultivation.  Pelargoniums  were  represented  to 
the  same  extent,  the  best  a  good  healthy  clean  well- 
flowered  example  of  the  show  class,  that  had  been  grown 
in  a  cottage  window ;  the  second  best,  a  good  plant  of 
the  double  Gloire  de  Nancy.  Calceolarias  were  repre- 
sented by  a  good  dark  shrubby  variety,  some  well-grown 
clean  plants  of  which  were  staged ;  and  by  the  herbaceous 
and  bedding  types.  In  the  class  for  1  lb.  of  Goose- 
berries, 18  dishes  were  staged  ;  and  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  classes  for  white  and  black  Currants. 
There  were  20  dishes  of  Potatos  in  the  classes  for  12  round 
and  12  kidney  varieties  ;  24  dishes  of  50  pods  of  Peas 
included  excellent  examples  of  Harrison's  Glory,  Prize- 
taker,  Auvergne,  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  ;  and  there  were  18  bunches  of  Carrots, 
generally  Early  Horn.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips, 
and  broad  Means  were  remarkably  good  also.  There  is 
one  especial  feature  at  Stevenage,  namely,  baskets  of 
mixed  vegetables,  unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  varieties. 


William  Hough,  Gravely,  invariably  takes  the  first  prize 
in  the  cottagers'  class  ;  the  basket  contained  the  following, 
nicely  arranged,  so  as  to  show  off  the  various  articles  to 
the  best  advantage  :  — Rhubarb,  broad  Beans,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Cauliflower, 
Potatos,  Lettuce,  with  Parsley  and  Mint  ;  a  really  fine 
exhibit  for  a  prize  of  $s.  The  gardeners  exhibit  in 
baskets  also,  large,  square,  or  oblong  shaped  ones, 
shallow  in  depth,  and  apparently  manufactured  for 
the  purpose.  The  vegetables  were  arranged  in  the 
basket  with  great  nicety,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
of  showing  them,  excepting  that  they  are  apt  to  become 
somewhat  crowded.  The  best  basket  came  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Mloomfield,  and  comprised 
Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Ash- 
leaf,  Early  Rose  and  round  Potatos,  Cabbage,  broad 
Beans,  Beet,  Globe  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Radishes, 
Tripoli  Onions,  spring  Onions,  French  Means,  Lettuce, 
Mushrooms,  Horse  Radish,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and 
various  herbs.  A  basket  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Seager 
was  only  just  inferior  to  this.  The  best  amateurs*  basket, 
shown  by  Mrs.  Fordham,  contained  some  excellent 
articles  also.  Of  plants  and  fruit  there  was  a  fair  dis- 
play. Some  Balsams  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Seager 
were  unusually  good  examples  of  cultivation,  and  would 
have  commanded  much  attention  at  a  large  London 
show.  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  ftc,  were  all 
of  good  quality.  Owing  to  lack  of  subscriptions,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  the  Stevenage  exhibitions  will  have  to 
be  discontinued.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  George  Dunn,  the  lion,  secretary,  that  since 
their  establishment  a  few  years  ago  they  have  not  only 
done  much  to  improve  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cottage 
gardening  in  the  district,  but  they  have  also  incited  the 
cottagers  to  thrifty  habits,  and  resulted  in  better  social 
observances,  and  raised  the  moral  tone  of  those  for  whose 
especial  benefit  they  were  instituted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  these 
cottagers'  exhibitions.  R.  D. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

A  Flower  Christening  in  the  Olden  Time. 
— One  of  the  most  important  and  wished-for  events  in 
the  life  of  a  florist — in  a  florist's  estimation,  at  least — 
is  the  raising  of  a  fine  flower  from  seed.  His  joy  at 
first  beholding  it  is  equal  to  that  of  a  lord  on  first 
viewing  the  infant  heir  to  his  title,  wealth,  and  honours. 
By  the  production  of  this  flower  he  claims  the  undis- 
puted title  of  florist  among  the  brotherhood,  grounds 
his  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  assumes  a 
loftier  tone  of  decision  upon  every  disputable  point 
connected  with  the  fancy.  But  to  fix  upon  an  appro- 
priate and  distinguished  name  for  his  new  flower  is  a 
work  of  almost  as  much  difficulty  as  to  raise  it.  No 
vulgar  or  common  name  can,  in  his  opinion,  speak  its 
merits  or  exemplify  its  beauties  (I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  old  school  of  amateur  florists).  The  flower  must 
be  ennobled  by  the  ennobling  name  of  King,  Queen, 
Emperor,  Hero,  and  very  often  be  consecrated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  sacred  titles  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Juno, 
Venus,  &c.  The  unlettered  florist  on  such  an  occasion 
is  frequently  obliged  to  consult  the  parson,  the  school- 
master, or  the  doctor,  as  high  authorities,  for  some 
learned  and  astounding  name  ;  but  the  summary  of  the 
proper  names  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  illus- 
trious heroes  and  heroines,  and  celebrated  worthies  and 
beauties  of  antiquity,  discovered  at  the  end  of  Entick's 
Spelling  Dictionary,  has  obviated  much  of  the  difficulty 
heretofore  complained  of ;  and  the  more  modern  notion 
of  naming  seedling  flowers  after  the  names  of  the 
Derby  and  St.  Leger  cracks,  winners,  &c,  and  after 
theatrical  stars,  statesmen,  &c,  has  now  made  the  task 
a  comparatively  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  very  light 
one  indeed. 

Sam  Greenhorn,  an  old  florist,  after  many  years'  trying 
and  toiling,  at  length  had  the  good  luck  to  raise  a 
number  of  seedling  Carnations,  which  dazzled  the 
eyes,  excited  the  envy,  or  blinded  the  judgment,  not 
only  of  Sam  but  of  many  others  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Sam,  with  nice  discrimination,  selected  12  of  the  best 
and  hastened  up  with  all  speed  to  town,  a  distance 
of  50  miles,  to  present  them  for  exhibition  at  a  flower 
show  society,  whose  members  were  met  to  contend  for 
a  silver  cup,and  to  celebrate  theirannual  feast.  It  was 
somewhere  near  Chelsea,  or  Battersea — places  noted  for 
the  cutting  of  "  simples"  and  Cabbages,  as  well  as  the 
"  curing  "  of  simpletons.  To  those  who  remember  the 
convivial  florist  meetings  held  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Thatched  House,  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  other  public- 
houses,  the  story  of  Sam  will  not  appear  fictitious. 
For  some  years  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  your 
readers  that  I  lived  with  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea  (anil 
during  that  time  helped  cut  many  for  the  simples).  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  time  when  myemployer  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  competitors  of  florist  flowers  of 
that  day.  The  first  part  of  my  lime  my  duty  was  to 
superintend  the  outdoor  prize  flowers,  such  as  Pansies, 
Carnations,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  Dahlias,  &c,  and  I 
was  the  raiser  of  two  very  celebrated  Dahlias,  viz,, 
Princess  Radziwill  and  Pride  of  Surrey.  These  two 
flowers  often  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  class 
that  Sam  Greenhorn  met  with,  and  thus  the  reason  of 
my  allusion  to  them.  At  most  of  the  meetings  of  that 
time  I  had  to  represent  my  employer,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  internal  malady,  had  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  such  meetings.  As  his  representative 
I  had  the  right  to  be  in  company  with  the  florists 
themselves,  and  also  to  fraternise  with  their  assistants, 
and  consequently  I  have  heard  many  a  curious  tale — 
how  the  governor  got  this  flower,   what  he  paid  for 
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others,  how  a  boxful  of  blooms  came  up  last  night 
from  Mr.  So-and-So,  and  that  to-morrow,   if  a  certain 

person  was  not  showing  at  ,  they  should  take  his 

flowers  when  the  meeting  was  over,  and  run  down 
and  try  for  the  cup.  But  you  will  say  it  is  not  fair  to 
tell  tales  out  of  school  ;  perhaps  not,  so  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  christening  of  Sam's  Carnations, 
which  calls  to  mind  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  days 
of  yore.  Sam's  name  was  announced  by  the  landlord 
in  due  form,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  ushered  up- 
stairs. He  entered  the  room,  made  his  reverence  to 
the  chairman,  a  gentleman  in  specks,  and  presented 
his  seedlings.  These  were  most  minutely  inspected 
and  critically  examined  ;  and  whether  it  was  the  smile 
of  pleasure  and  approbation  that  appeared  on  their 
countenances,  accompanied  with  sly  winks,  becks,  and 
leers,  or  that  roguish,  malicious,  mischievous  smile 
which  is  so  often  visible  when  simple  men  become  the 
dupes  of  their  own  weakness  and  credulity,  and  the 
sport  of  others,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  All 
declared  themselves  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
professed  an  eager  desire  to  become  subscribers  and 
purchasers  of  these  new  flowers  !  No  language,  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  could  sufficiently  describe  their 
beauties,  and  no  price  could  overrate  their  value.  Sam 
was  left  to  fix  his  own  price,  and  fancied  his  purse  to 
be  already  filled,  like  the  cornucopia  of  old,  and  hi& 
reputation  as  a  florist  established  for  ever.  A  difficulty 
was  started,  because  those  seedlings  had  not  yet  been 
named,  and  therefore  had  no  distinguishing  titles  where- 
by they  might  be  known,  Sam  was  requested  to  retire 
for  a  while  for  this  purpose,  and  particularly  charged 
to  fix  handsome  names  to  them.  He  withdrew  accord- 
ingly, not  a  little  perplexed  at  the  task  he  had  to  per- 
form. It  is  true,  he  had  been  pondering  in  his  mind 
for  months  over  names  he  should  give  them,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  come  to  any  final  conclusion  ;  he  could 
have  no  benefit  of  clergy  in  this  case,  because  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  Methodist ;  as  to  the  schoolmaster,  he  said  it 
was  of  no  use  to  go  to  him,  for  he  only  taught  upon 
the  national  system,  and  therefore  did  not  know  more 
than  himself;  and  as  to  the  doctor,  the  M.D.  in  his 
neighbourhood,  there  was  a  little  bill  unpaid  on  his 
wife's  account,  which  closed  the  door  of  application 
in  that  quarter;  and  Sam  had  not  the  rhino  just  then  to 
pay  money  down.  "When  I  get  to  London,"  Sam 
used  to  say,  "  I  shall  get  over  this  bother  about 
names,"  for  London  he  had  heard  was  the  place  where 
honours,  titles,  and  distinctions  were  conferred,  and 
that  if  they  were  once  christened  there  nobody  would 
presume  thereafter  to  change  them.  On  descending 
he  found  10  or  12  persons  seated  round  a  large 
table,  drinking  porter,  smoking  tobacco,  and  betting 
upon  the  pans  of  flowers  of  their  respective  employers, 
for  our  London  tiptop  florists  in  former  days  never  went 
unattended  to  those  feasts.  Sam  was  invited  to  drink, 
and  a  few  moments'  conversation  soon  put  them  all 
upon  one  convivial  footing  of  good  fellowship.  He 
began  to  find  himself  quite  at  home,  and  thought 
himself  extremely  lucky  in  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  of  asking  their  advice  and  counsel ;  in 
truth  these  fellows  generally  know  as  much  or  more 
about  flowers  than  their  employers,  for  they  are  the 
operative  florists,  while  the  otters  in  general  are  only 
lookers  on.  Sam  took  from  the  box  his  best  scarlet 
bizarred  Carnation,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  clique,  and  desired  those  present  to  give  it  a  name. 
Tom  Tulip,  as  the  oldest  fancier  in  the  room,  took 
the  lead  upon  this  occasion,  and  swore  that  it  was  all 
over  a  good  flower,  and  nothing  but  a  good  one,  and 
that  if  ever  a  flower  deserved  the  name  of  Emperor, 
this  one  did  ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  it  should 
be  called  Greenhorn's  Emperor,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  bell  was  rung,  the  waiter  came,  and 
two  bottles  of  wine  were  ordered  by  Sam,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Tulip.  "Chair,  chair!"  was  called, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Greenhorn  was  unanimously  voted 
into  it.  The  wine  arrived,  the  corks  were  drawn 
in  a  crack,  and  Tom  Tulip  proposed  the  health  of 
Mr.  Greenhorn,  with  three  cheers,  and  success  to  his 
Emperor.  The  bottles  were  soon  emptied  in  discussing 
the  imperial  properties  of  the  Emperor.  Sam  then 
drew  forth  a  purple-flaked  Carnation,  which  was 
handed  round.  Bill  Rose  descanted  for  some  time 
upon  the  various  merits  of  this  flower,  pointed 
out  the  real  Tyrian  purple  stripe,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  name  he  insisted  should  be  Greenhorn's  Queen, 
Queen  Caroline.  Sam  nodded  assent,  and  ordered  in 
a  third  bottle,  which  was  soon  disposed  of  as  before. 
A  rose  coloured  flake  was  next  handed  round.  Pansy 
Jack  declared  himself  enraptured  with  it ;  the  leaf  was 
a  complete  Rose  leaf,  well  ribboned,  well  formed,  and 
the  colour  that  of  the  Royal  Provence  Rose,  bright  and 
brilliant.  Jack  vowed  that  Mr.  Greenhorn  was  one  of 
the  luckiest  fellows  he  ever  knew  in  his  life,  and  that 
the  flower  should  be  called  the  Rose  of  Roses.  This 
name  was  also  adopted.  A  fresh  bottle  was  called  for, 
and  the  baptismal  toast  drunk  as  before  with  glee.  The 
spirits  of  the  company  began  now  to  be  volatilised,  and 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  mellowed  and  heightened — 
they  were  all  talkers  and  no  hearers,  a  charming  dis- 
cord of  merry  sounds,  or  songs  was  also  heard,  and 
coarse  jokes  cracked  as  thick  as  nuts.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  bottle  produced  a  pause,  and  another  flower  was 
brought  forward,  a  crimson  bizarre.  Ned  Pickles 
undertook  to  point  out  its  beauties.  "  Observe  here," 
cries   Ned,    "  the  genuine    colours  of  the    rainbow  ; 


here's  crimson,  scarlet,  and  purple,  softened  down  in  a 
variety  of  shades.  I  mean  to  call  this,  for'I  am  a  bit 
of  a  botanist,"  said  Ned,  "after  old  father  Linmcus—  a 
flower  worthy  of  him  and  he  of  the  flower."  A  peal 
of  approbation  followed.  Greenhorn  ordered  another 
bottle.  Linnreus'  health  and  memory  was  drunk 
in  raptures,  and  the  same  etiquette  was  observed 
as  before.  A  scarlet  flake  was  next  produced, 
and  Greenhorn  declared  that  he  would  name  it  him- 
self; knowing  Dick  held  the  flower  in  his  hand. 
"Well,  Mr.  Greenhorn,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  a 
wonder  of  flowers  —  this  is  a  flamer.  I  can 
look  the  sun  in  the  face  easier  than  this 
flower;  its  bright  scarlet  quite  overcomes  me.  What 
pretty  name  have  you  for  it?"  "Why,  as  to  the 
matter  of  that,"  said  Sam,  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
prettiness,  but  I  mean  to  call  it  after  my  wife,  Meg." 
"  Why,  now,"  replied  Dick,  "  that's  both  handsomely 
said  and  kindly  done  of  you  ;  it  shall  be  named  Lovely 
Margaret,  by  all  means,  and  we  will  toast  her  in  a 
bumper."  The  sixth  bottle  was  called  for,  which  the 
landlord,  being  now  at  leisure,  after  having  attended 
the  company  upstairs,  brought  in  himself  and  inquired 
in  rather  a  sharpish  tone  who  was  to  pay  for  all  this 
wine,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sundries.  He  held  the  bill 
at  the  same  time  in  his  hand,  amounting  to  somewhere 
about  seven-and-forty  shillings,  including  Greenhorn's 
refreshment,  before  he  waited  upon  the  company 
upstairs.  "Oh!"  exclaims  Tom  Tulip,  "  our  chair- 
man there,  Mr.  Samuel  Greenhorn,  will  stand  god- 
father to  his  own  seedlings,  and  discharge  the  bill  with 
pleasure  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  got  half  through  the 
ceremony.  It  will  never  do  to  send  the  rest  home  into 
the  country  without  their  names.  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Greenhorn?"  "I  will  just  step  out  and  settle  with 
mine  host  for  what  we  have  had  in,"  replied  Sam  ; 
"and  I  will  return  presently."  Sam,  it  is  true,  felt 
elevated  with  liquor,  but  this  unthought  of  call 
upon  his  slender  and  ill-provided  purse,  which 
happened  luckily  to  contain  within  two  or  three 
shillings  of  the  sum  demanded,  brought  him  to  sober 
recollection.  The  landlord  took  what  he  had,  and 
Sam,  it  being  then  near  10  o'clock,  decamped  in 
silence,  leaving  his  Emperor,  Queen,  Rose  of  Roses, 
old  Linnceus  and  his  wife  Meg,  behind  him.  The 
deep,  arch  rogues,  his  companions  (these  modern 
Cantelupes),  hearing  that  Greenhorn  had  decamped, 
rushed,  vexed  and  disappointed,  into  the  street,  and 
sent  forth  shouts  of  scorn,  insult,  and  derision.  These 
appalling  sounds  were  yet  within  reach  of  Sam's  ears, 
and  quickened  with  alarm  his  reeling  steps.  His 
Emperor,  they  bawled  out,  was  a  mere  button-hole  ; 
his  Queen,  a  Buttercup  ;  Linmeus,  no  better  than  a 
windmill  sail  ;  his  Tyrian  Prince,  or  purple,  a  perfect 
bos  bleu,  or  Lancashire  blue-stocking  ;  and  his  Lovely 
Meg,  a  dirty  red  garter.  Further  I  dare  not  report. 
Sam  found  out  he  had  been  made  a  dupe,  and  hastened 
home,  a  sadder  but  wiser  man.  Edward  Bennett, 
Hatfield,  Herts.   

The  raisers  of  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelargo- 
niums had  a  field  day  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
16th  inst.,  and  the  several  competitions  that  took 
place  on  that  occasion  were  the  means  of  bringing 
before  cultivators  a  very  interesting  lot  of  novelties, 
thus  enabling  growers  to  note  the  progress  made  during 
the  last  year  in  the  way  of  improving  their  favourite 
flower.  Particularly  was  there  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  in  comparison  the  productions  of 
such  well-known  raisers  as  Messrs.  George,  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Denny.  Mr.  Cannell  staged  groups  which 
might  have  been  taken  as  representing  some  of  the 
best  types  raised  by  others,  not  so  well  known  to 
florists  as  those  honoured  names  just  given,  and  so  the 
best  productions  were  to  the  fore.  I  think  that,  as  far 
as  the  simple  Nosegay  type  is  concerned,  Mr.  Pearson 
has  undoubtedly  raised  some  of  the  finest  varieties  yet 
produced,  valuable  alike  for  pot  culture  and  bedding 
purposes ;  varied  in  colour,  distinguished  alike  by 
excellent  habits  of  growth  and  great  freedom  of  bloom  ; 
altogether,  a  most  acceptable  group.  In  the  matter  of 
Hybrid  Nosegays,  Mr.  George  stands  unrivalled  as  a 
producer  ;  his  new  varieties  especially  show  a  won- 
derful march  of  improvement;  and  he  perhaps  of  all 
living  florists  must  be  credited  with  having  done  much 
to  break  down  the  distinction  hitherto  existing  between 
Zonals  and  Nosegays.  When 'one  looks  at  such  fine 
types  as  A.  F.  Barron,  Lustrous,  Edward  Bennett, 
and  Mrs.  J.  George,  who  shall  say  whether  they  are, 
strictly  speaking,  Zonals  or  Nosegays?  They  certainly 
combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  fine  shape  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Zonal  class,  with  the  immense  bouquet- 
like trusses  of  the  Nosegay  section.  Dr.  Denny  and 
others  have  been,  and  still  are,  doing  good  work  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  Zonals  proper,  but  each  of 
the  foregoing  raisers  has  also  produced  flowers 
belonging  to  the  Zonal,  Nosegay,  and  Hybrid  Nosegay 
sections. 

The  leading  prizes  for  groups  of  new  varieties,  and 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  Certificates,  fell  to  Mr. 
George  on  this  occasion.  The  varieties  of  his  own 
raising  so  distinguished  were  A.  F.  Barron,  brilliant 
orange-scarlet,  very  fine  pip  and  noble  truss — a  splendid 
exhibition  plant;  Edward  Bennett,  in  the  way  of  A. 
F.  Barron,  but  deeper  in  colour,  and  having  a  white 
eye,  also  very  fine ;  Lustrous,  very  bright  fiery  red, 
most  striking  in  appearance,  and  promising  to  be 
exceedingly  fine  for  pot  culture  ;  and  Mrs,  J.  George, 


salmon-scarlet  flushed  with  orange,  very  fine  pip  and 
noble  truss.  A  bright  fiery  scarlet  variety  named  The 
Shah  was  also  finely  shown,  and  nearly  obtained  the 
same  award. 

The  finest  Zonal  variety  shown  was  Czarina,  from 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  and  this  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with 
pale  carmine  stains  round  the  eye  ;  pip  large,  stout, 
and  of  the  finest  form  ;  the  foliage  deeply  zonal  on  a 
dark  green  ground.  In  a  group  of  six  new  Zonal 
varieties,  staged  in  one  of  the  competing  classes  by 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  could  be  seen  a  white  Zonal 
named  Czarina,  so  inferior  to  the  one  certificated  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  naming, 
unless  with  age  it  becomes  so  deteriorated  in  character 
as  to  be  almost  worthless.  A  scarlet  Zonal  was  shown 
by  the  same  exhibitors,  under  the  name  of  Edward 
Bennett.  Let  us  hope  that  the  name  will  now  be 
withdrawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  George's  variety  bearing 
the  same  name,  as  great  confusion  will  be  thereby 
avoided. 

Mr.  William  Paul  received  First-class  Ceitificates 
for  a  charming  white  Zonal,  with  a  pale  carmine  ring 
round  the  eye,  with  nice  rounded  trusses  of  flowers  on 
stiff  footstalks,  freely  produced,  and  good  zonal 
foliage  ;  and  for  Princess,  a  deep  lilac-pink  flowering 
Nosegay  variety,  having  good  bold  trusses,  and  a 
capital  free  branching  habit. 

Double  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Carr,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Thorpe,  and  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  is  the 
first  instance  (in  this  group)  of  double  flowers  being  pro- 
duced with  variegated  foliage.  In  colour  the  blossoms 
resemble  those  of  Madame  Lemoine  ;  the  leaves  are 
green,  broadly  edged  with  yellow.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
type,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  popular.  A  great  many 
assumed  new  double  varieties  were  staged,  but  few, 
however,  call  for  special  notice.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  promising  and  distinct  varieties  was  Le 
Nigre,  in  a  collection  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter, 
Dunnett  &  Beale.  This  had  nice  rosette-like  flowers, 
like  those  of  Laxton's  Jewel,  and  they  were  of  a  deep 
pucy  red.  The  plant  was  too  small  to  justify  an 
award,  it  will  probably  be  seen  again  in  better  con- 
dition. In  a  box  of  seedling  doubles,  sent  by  Mr. 
Laxton,  appeared  some  good  types — one,  of  a  cerise- 
scarlet  colour,  was  much  liked  generally. 

The  following  varieties,  partaking  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  cerise  hues,  and  including  both  Zonal  and 
Nosegay  varieties,  were  well  shown  on  this  occasion  : — 
Santley  (G.  Smith),  soft  orange-scarlet,  very  fine  pip  ; 
Dr.  Masters  (George),  very  fine  ;  Lord  Londesborough 
(George),  Lord  Derby,  Wellington,  very  fine  ;  Lord 
Mayo,  very  fine  bright  crimson  ;  Henry  King,  Charles 
Burrows,  Heartsease,  cerise-crimson,  very  fine  and 
distinct ;  Corsair,  Congress,  Circulator  (George), 
salmon-scarlet,  a  very  pleasing  soft  hue  of  colour  ;  and 
Undine,  a  fine  hue  of  colour,  but  rather  thin.  Of  Pink 
shades,  Purple  King,  Master  Christine,  a  very  fine 
free  blooming  Nosegay  ;  Mrs.  Ffytche,  very  fine 
colour ;  Mrs.  F.  Burnaby,  very  fine  ;  Rose  of  Allen- 
dale, nice  colour  and  shape ;  Matilda,  Florence 
Durand,  Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  and  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine.  Among  whites,  Lucretia,  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  carmine,  was  very  fine ;  and  of  salmon-coloured 
flowers,  Polly  King,  soft  pinkish  salmon,  margined 
with  white,  is  fine  also,  having  good  bold  trusses,  and 
handsomely  marked  zonal  foliage.   R.  D. 
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The  indefatigable  Mr.  Procter  has  lately  issued 
another  collection  of  his  essays,  under  the  title  of  Li^ht 
Science  jor  Leisure  Hours  (Longmans).  The  success  of 
such  works  indicates  a  growing  taste  for  science,  and, 
what  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  for  astrono- 
mical science — surprised  because  it  is  given  to  few 
amateurs  to  be  able  to  make  much  way  for  themselves 
in  this  stupendous  science.  The  most  important  paper 
in  this  volume  is  probably  that  on  the  forthcoming 
transit  of  Venus,  the  most  generally  readable  one  is  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Somerville.  From  the  article  on  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  we  learn  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
these  islands  is  higher  than  that  of  any  country  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  our  winters  milder,  our 
summers  cooler,  and  these  advantages  are  dependent  to 
a  great  extent  upon  our  cloudy  skies,  which  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  thankful  for  rather  than  to  grumble  at. 
Kent  and  the  eastern  counties  of  England  have  the 
coldest,  Cornwall  and  the  south-west  of  Ireland  the 
mildest  winter  temperature,  approaching  in  this  respect 
the  winter  climate  of  Teheran.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  summer  heat  is  greatest  on  the  south-eastern  coast. 
The  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  as 
mild  winters  as  London  has,  have  a  much  cooler 
summer  climate.  The  south-west  parts  of  Ireland  have 
a  winter  climate  like  that  of  Persia,  while  the  summer 
heat  is  no  greater  than  that  of  Siberia.  The  summer 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  again,  is  no  warmer  than  that  of 
southern  Iceland.  Adverting  to  the  idea  that  the 
winters  in  this  country  are  changing  their  character, 
Mr.  Procter  writes  thnt  "there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  an  opinion."  Mr.  Procter's  remarks  on  the  mean 
temperature  are  based  on  Mr.  Glaisher's  curve,  reduced 
from  the  observations  of  43  years  at  Greenwich,  and 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  singularly  corresponds 
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with  the  curve  deduced  from  the  Chiswick  observa- 
tions. 

Under    the     title    of     Workshop     Appliances 

(Longmans),  Mr.  C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  the  Professor  of 
Manufacturing  Art  in  King's  College,  London,  has 
produced  a  very  useful  work  on  the  nature  and  proper 
use  of  tools.  Numerous  illustrations,  and  an  ample 
index,  complete  a  book  strongly  to  be  commended  to 
amateurs  and  beginners. 

One  of  the  latest  issued  of  Collins'  Elementary 

Science  series  is  the  Second  Book  of  Botany,  by  J.  H 
Balfour,  M.D.  {Collins  &  Co.),  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  systematic  and  economic  botany  suited  for 
beginners.  It  comprises  a  description  in  as  popular 
language  as  possible  of  the  more  important  natural 
orders,  while  the  second  portion  is  devoted  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  plants  used  in  the  arts  and  medicine. 
While  many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  are  old  friends,  and  show  signs  of  age,  those  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  less  familiar  but  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better  adapted,  for  their  purpose.  At 
the  end  of  each  section  questions  are  supplied  for  the 
pupil  to  answer.  "With  the  assistance  of  specimens 
this  book  would  be  well  suited  for  use  in  the  school- 
room. 

Messrs.   Ward,   Lock  &  Tyler  have  issued  a 

work,  entitled  All  About  Country  Life,  being  a 
dictionary  of  rural  avocations,  Sec.  This  does  not 
demand  any  lengthened  notice,  nor  are  its  merits  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  commend  it. 

Those  interested  in  Canary  culture  (we  mean 

of  the  bird,  not  of  the  grass),  will  find  a  little  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  Dean  &  Son,  entitled  Canaries, 
their  Varieties  and  Points,  by  J.  Sabin,  very  service- 
able. A  description  of  the  most  popular  varieties  is 
given,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  management  most 
suitable  to  them.  The  publication  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  those  concerned. 

A  new   weekly  publication,  entitled    Medical 

Notes  and  Queries,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  If 
respectably  conducted,  and  not  used  as  a  "vehicle" 
for  puffing  Mr.  So-and-So's  pills,  or  Dr.  This  and  That, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a 
publication.  Any  means  of  enlightening  the  general 
public  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  maintain  it  in  health  and  to  prevent  the 
access  of  disease,  will  be  welcome.  We  heartily  wish 
our  contemporary  an  honourable  and  successful  career. 

The   publication   of  a   third    edition   of    Mr. 

Pearson's  Vine  Culture  under  Glass  [Journal  of  Hor~ 
ticulture  Office,  Fleet  Street)  will  be  a  boon  to  young 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  as  its  intrinsic  value  and  low 
price  are  both  strong  recommendations.  The  recom- 
mendations it  contains  are  simple,  sensible,  and 
sound.  We  note  one  omission— the  absence  of  all 
note  as  to  the  Phylloxera,  the  new  Vine  disease.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  prevention  is  so  much  better  than 


Cricketers  high  and  low  will  be  interested  to 

know  that  a  sixth  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft's 
Cricket  Field  (Virtue  &  Co.,  Ivy  Lane)  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  his  apt  quota- 
tions, and  stirring  style  will  attract  readers  who  have 
not  much  concern  in  seeing  men  in  flannel  running  after 
a  ball ! 

A  little  publication  entitled    The  Elements  of 

Mensuration,  by  Rev.  J.  Hunter  (Longmans),  may  be 
strongly  commended  to  the  notice  of  beginners.  The 
method  adopted  is  unusually  clear.  In  the  appendix 
are  given  some  directions  as  to  land  surveying. 


Notable   Gardens. 

Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. — A  leading 
literary  journal  has  said  of  Mr.  William  Paul's  Roses, 
that  they  *'  are  things  to  see  once,  and  dream  of 
forever."  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  them 
more  than  once,  and  if  we  do  not  always  dream  of 
them,  we  cannot  help  recalling  them  to  our  mind 
regularly  as  the  season  comes  round  for  cut  Roses  to 
play  a  prominent  part  at  floral  exhibitions.  Reminded 
that  now  is  the  time  to  see  the  Roses  in  perfection  by 
Mr.  Paul's  annual  public  invitation,  we  a  few  days 
ago  made  our  way  to  Waltham  Cross,  and  spent,  as 
every  one  should  do  who  has  the  opportunity,  an 
enjoyable  hour  with  the  queen  of  flowers.  But  before 
going  to  the  Rose  quarters  out-of-doors,  we  paid  our 
respects  to  the  more  aristocratic  members  of  the  great 
family  "under  glass,"  in  which  department  at 
Waltham 'Cross,  as  well  as  in  every  other  large 
nursery  establishment,  there  is  always  something  worth 
seeing,  always  something  to  be  learnt,  something  to  be 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  things  horticultural. 

The  "glass"  here  is  most  conveniently  arranged, 
the  propagating  houses  occupying  the  rear,  potting 
sheds  the  centre,  and  a  formidable  array  of  principally 
span-roofed  houses  the  front  positions,  the  whole 
covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  The  first  to 
claim  our  attention  is  the  Tea  Rose-house.  Here  the 
plants  are  carrying  their  second  and  third  crops  ol 
flower^,  and  here  is  a  fine  old  plant  of  Mateehal  Nid, 


from  which,  in  spring,  the  Roses  cut  are  counted  by 
hundreds.  The  Marechal  won't  stand  the  knife,  but  it 
is  obliged  to  do  so  here,  or  it  would  soon  outrun  its 
allotted  space.  The  other  occupants  represent,  either 
planted  out  or  in  pots,  all  the  leading  varieties  for 
which  there  is  any  demand.  Next  we  are  treated  to  a 
house  full  of  small  Roses  in  pots,  shaded  slightly  by  a 
capital  lot  of  pot  Vines,  the  Roses  being  grown 
quickly  into  plants  fit  for  forcing.  These  are 
succeeded  by  two  compartments  filled  with  Zonal 
and  other  Pelargoniums,  just  now  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  examining.  Here  may  be  seen 
examples  of  all  the  varieties  that  Mr.  Paul  has  sent  out 
the  last  few  years,  and  a  few  others  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their  being  distributed, 
Argus,  sent  out  this  spring,  has  flowers  of  a  fine  shade 
of  scarlet  and  white  eye.  It  stands  out  most  con- 
spicuously amongst  its  compeers.  Don  Giovanni  is  a 
lighter  shade  of  scarlet,  but  produces  fine  pips  and 
trusses.  Paul  Pry  is  a  pretty  shade  of  rose,  a  nice 
trusser,  and  free.  The  Princess  and  Remus  look  even 
better  here  than  at  Kensington  last  week,  when  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  them.  They  are 
both  finely-shaped  flowers,  and  possess  pleasing 
colours ;  and  for  pot  culture  we  regard  them  as 
acquisitions.  Marathon,  a  very  dark-coloured  Nosegay, 
has  a  particularly  neat  habit,  and  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  bedder.  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
Wellington  are  both  fine  things,  and  certainly  the  best 
raised  by  Dr.  Denny.  Mont  Blanc,  the  dwarf  silver 
variegated  white-flowered  variety,  is  a  charming  plant 
for  pot  culture.  It  is  small,  it  is  true,  but  the  colour- 
ing of  the  leaves  is  pure  and  true,  and  the  flowers  very 
neat.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  novelties,  and  ought 
to  be  grown  by  everybody.  Madame  Patti  is  a  pretty 
addition  to  theSilverTricolorclass,  and  so  is  MissFarren 
a  very  pretty  variety — it  is  a  better  grower  than  Silver 
Tricolors  usually  are,  and  promises  well  for  bedding 
out.  There  is  no  more  distinct  variety  in  the  same 
class  than  Prince  Silverwings,  and  Mr.  Paul  can 
show  some  capital  specimens.  Lady  Dorothy  Neville 
and  Countess  of  Flanders  are  both  fine  in  colour. 
Standard  Pelargoniums  are  quite  a  feature  here,  and 
though  anything  but  handsome  objects  individually  they 
may  yet  be  made  to  play  a  useful  part  in  winter  decora- 
tion, especially  the  variegated  forms,  which,  grown 
into  small  bushy  heads  of  foliage  on  clean  stems,  say 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  are  most  useful  for  mixing  with 
plants  of  more  lowly  growth,  and  with  the  advantage 
that  with  the  standards  we  have  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing colour  where  one  could  not  otherwise  get  it  for 
lack  of  suitable  materials.  Again  came  a  large  house 
devoted  to  Roses  and  pot  Vines,  followed  by  a  span- 
roofed  vinery,  containing  permanent  canes  of  several 
seedlings,  some  of  which  are  undergoing  a  sort  of  trial 
before  being  introduced  to  public  notice.  The  fine 
new  White  Grape,  Waltham  Cross,  is  producing  some 
fine  bunches  and  a  good  crop  of  them,  thoroughly  con- 
firming the  high  opinion  expressed  of  its  merit  when 
first  shown.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  Grapes  that  has 
been  introduced  for  years,  and  promises  to  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  as 
a  variety  which  anybody  can  grow.  The  berries  are 
now  only  swelling  off,  and  will  be  of  excellent  size 
when  finished.  It  keeps  late,  hangs  well,  and  has  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  good  Grape.  The  Winter 
Muscadine,  a  White  Grape,  also  raised  at  Waltham 
Cross,  still  requires  a  week  or  two's  sun  to  finish  it  off. 
Its  bunches  are  as  large  as  good  ones  of  the  White 
Nice,  the  berries  being  round  and  of  nice  size.  Canes 
in  pots  of  the  Waltham  Cross  are  also  showing  capital 
crops  of  fruit,  the  bunches  averaging  about  I  lb.  each, 
without  anything  extra  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  A 
span-roofed  house,  116  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  pot  Vines ; 
and  another  one  the  same  size  is  now  full  of  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants,  but  in  winter  holds  the 
collection  of  Camellias,  the  stock  of  which  in  all  sizes 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  the  plants  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  whole  of  the  glass  in  this  house  has  been 
painted  inside  with  thin  white  oil  paint.  It  remains 
on  all  the  year  round,  and  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that 
the  Camellias  do  very  well  under  it,  even  through  the 
dull  winter  months.  Canvas-roofed  houses  are  largely 
made  use  of  for  propagating  hardy  things,  and  for 
furnishing  a  slight  protection  in  winter  to  such  plants 
as  for  the  time  require  it. 

Coming  now  to  the  Roses  out-of-doors,  what  can  be 
said  about  them  that  has  not  been  said  before?  Very 
little  we  are  afraid,  so  thoroughly  have  the  subjects  of 
Rose  budding,  Rose  stocks,  Rose  growing,  and  Rose 
showing,  been  exhausted  in  the  columns  of  the  journals 
devoted  to  horticulture.  What  is  there  new  in  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Paul  annually  plants  between 
70,000  and  So,ooo  Briars  ?  More  interesting  questions 
are  —  Where  does  the  immense  quantity  annually 
produced  by  the  various  nurserymen  go  to  ?  What 
becomes  of  them  when  they  leave  the  nurseries?  What 
becomes  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  grown  on 
their  own  roots  for  forcing,  and  for  which  the  demand 
is  always  at  high-pressure  point  ?  Satisfactory  answers 
to  such  questions  would  be  universally  interesting 
to  horticulturists,  but  we  cannot  give  them.  What 
can  we  say  of  the  quarter  after  quarter  of  last  year's 
budded  Roses  now  at  the  height  of  perfection?  Only 
(hat  they  took  as  well  as  they  always  do  at  Waltham 
Cross,  where  the  hue  cool  sod  and  pure  Hertfordshire 
air  suits  them  so  well.      Now  is  the  time  to  see  them,  > 


and  they  should  be  seen  by  everybody  who  is  inte- 
rested in  them — and  who  is  not  ?  Even  if  they  have  not 
the  means  or  the  convenience  for  growing  them,  every 
one  delights  in  sipping  from  the  cup  of  floral  beauty 
provided  by  such  men  as  Mr.  William  Paul.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  say  how  this  or  that  old 
favourite  was  looking,  how  the  sorts  one  never  sees 
at  the  exhibitions  were  faring  ;  how  many  of  this 
variety  were  grown  to  meet  the  popular  tastes,  or  how 
many  of  the  others.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
state  that  we  kept  an  eye  on  the  varieties  which 
appear  most  suitable,  when  budded  low,  or  on 
their  own  roots,  for  growing  in  beds  —  a  style 
which  is  rapidly  extending.  Our  list  is  a  lengthy 
one;  but  all  the  varieties  enumerated  we  can 
well  recommend,  and  the  variations  in  the  colours 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  tastes  of  all.  Here,  then, 
is  the  list  ;  we  have  no  space  to  give  the  colours,  as 
many  of  them  are  already  sufficiently  well  known,  and 
the  others  can  be  obtained  from  any  trade  catalogue:— 

Hybrid  Perpetuals :  Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Antoine  Ducher,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Fisher  Holmes,  Felix  Genero, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Jean  Rozenkrantz,  John  Hopper, 
Lady  Suffield,  La  Brillante,  La  France,  Louise  Dar- 
zens,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Rady,  Mdlle.  Therese  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Mar- 
quise de  Castellane,  Prince  de  Portia,  and  Princess 
Christian.  Bourdon  :  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  China  : 
Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Tea-scented:  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Safrano. 

Mr.  Paul  has  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  raiser 
of  new  Roses.  He  commenced  with  Waltham 
Beauty,  and  continued  sending  out  new  sorts  with 
more  or  less  success,  until  we  had  such  gems  as 
Princess  Christian  and  Princess  Beatrice.  The  new 
"Star  of  Waltham,"  which  has  only  been  seen  once, 
promises  to  eclipse  all  that  have  been  raised  at 
Waltham  Cross,  and  we  may  say  that  an  examination 
of  the  beds  of  unnamed  seedlings  revealed  several 
more  flowers  that  will  "make  a  noise"  when  they 
come  to  be  shown.  No  one  who  visits  Waltham 
Cross  should  go  away  without  going  through  the 
stock  of  pictorial  trees,  about  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  our  next  issue. 


Miscellaneous. 

Wild  Birds'  Protection  Committee. — At  the 
sitting  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wild  Birds'  Protection  on  Friday  last, 
a  London  birdcatcher,  named  Bryant,  living  in  James 
Street,  Lisson  Grove,  Marylebone,  was  examined  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

The  witness  said  he  had  followed  the  occupation  of 
birdcatcher  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  "March 
flight"  was  the  time  when  greenfinches,  linnets,  yellow- 
hammers,  titlarks,  wagtails,  redpoles,  skylarks,  and  other 
birds,  were  on  the  flight  to  "pair."  The  birdcatchers 
looked  to  a  north-west  wind  for  the  best  "catch."  The 
birds  flew  against  the  wind.  When  the  wind  came  from 
the  west  the  birds  were  found  coming  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  bearing  down  towards  the  coast.  The 
London  birdcatchers  caught  birds  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  the  birds  were  thus  kept  a  long  time  without  food. 
At  the  Michaelmas  flight  it  was  the  right  time  for  bird- 
catching.  The  majority  of  his  trade  would  not  like  to  see 
the  birds  suffer. 

The  Chairman — How  many  have  you  found  the  oilier 
way  of  thinking? 

Witness— Not  many,  sir.  Bircatchers  had  to  treat 
young  birds  like  children.  They  put  the  birds  in  their 
shops,  and  showed  them  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman — What  is  done  with  the  hen  birds? — 
They  are  sold  in  the  streets  for  cocks.     (Laughter.) 

How  can  they  be  sold  for  cocks? — They  arc  painted 
up  like  cocks,  and  the  public  think,  because  they  are  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  "legitimate  thing,"  that  they  are 
very  cheap.  (Renewed  laughter.)  There  is  a  very  large 
number  sold  in  other  ways  in  the  trade.  Now  the  gold- 
finches are  so  dear  there's  as  good  a  sale  for  hen  las 
cocks.  Linnets  and  goldfinches  have  very  much  do- 
creased  in  number  compared  with  12  years  ago.  1  could 
then  catch  two  dozen  cocks  and  hens  in  a  week,  but  tin- 
season  before  last  I  only  got  five.  Twelve  years  ago  I 
used  to  get  is.  6d.  a  dozen  for  linnets,  but  now  we  get 
18s.  a  dozen.  We  have  got  "decoys  "  for  linnets,  gold- 
finches, skylarks,  titlarks,  yellowhammers,  &c.  We 
catch  each  bird  by  decoying  him  with  one  of  his  own 
kind.  By  accident  we  might  catch  a  bird  of  another  kind 
when  it  flies  across  the  net. 

The  Chairman— What  makes  a  good  "  decoy  ?" — We 
have  a  cage  with  .l  "  brancher  "  (a  young  linnet). 

The  Chairman — Docs  it  depend  upon  his  voice?— Yes, 
sir  ;  the  stouter  it  is  the  better.  There's  no  use  in  taking 
out  a  "dummy."  (Laughter.)  I  have  gone  down  as  far 
;is  Colchester  to  catch  birds.  About  the  (St  of  August 
all  our  men  will  go  down  as  far  as  Devonshire  to  catch 
goldfinches.  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire  are  the  best 
counties  for  linnets,  because  there  is  so  much  Curlock 
[Charlock]  sown  there. 

The  Chairman  is  it  true  that  a  bird  let  out  of  a  net 
is  likely  to  warn  the  other  birds?  -Yes,  sir  ;  and  thai  1 
the  reason  why  we  loll  the  hens  when  we  take  them. 

The  Chairman  Why  do  you  kill  the  hens/— Because 
they  go  out  and  warn  the  cw  ks. 

1  in-  Chairman  Have  you  ever  ■  ten  that?— Yes,  sir, 
repeatedly. 

The  Chairman  — Is  this  Act  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds  much  djfi<  "        '  Offlfij  the  birdcatchers  '(  —  It  is,  sir. 
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The  Chairman — And  there  are  a  good  many  who 
would  approve  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  and  a  good  many  who 
would  not.  There  is  a  difference  between  bird-catching 
and  bird-frightening. 

The  Chairman  —  How  many  are  in  the  trade  in 
London  ? — There's  a  great  many  in  our  quarter  (Maryle- 
bone),  and  there's  a  great  many  down  in  Whitechapel. 

In  further  examination  the  witness  said  that  green- 
finches were  constantly  sold  as  linnets,  and  that  a  great 
many  birds  were  taken  in  the  breeding  season.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  evidence  the  witness  was  asked  by  an 
hon.  member  of  the  committee  whether  he  would  take 
him  out  with  him  to  see  the  process  of  bircatching  ; 
and  the  witness  replied,  amid  laughter,  "  Indeed,  I 
mil.  sir." 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  23, 1873. 
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July      17.— Cloudy,  but  fine  throughout. 

—  18. — Knm  Jell  in  early  morning  and  occasionally  afterwards 

Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless  and  very  fine. 

—  iq — A  very  line  day. 

—  so. — Very  fine  throughout.     The  amount  of  cloud  variable. 

—  21  — Cloudless.     Brilliantly  fine. 

—  22. — Cloudless,  with  but  slight  exceptions.     Fine. 

—  33. — Somewhat  cloudy.    Very  fine. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


darbm  operations, 

(FOR  THE   ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infoi- 
111.ni1.u1,  and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wood  Greenhouse  Plants.  — ■  Mignonette 
should  be  potted  and  other  seed  sown  for  succession, 
if  quantities  of  flowers  are  wanted  for  winter  and  spring 
supply.  A  two-light  frameful,  sown  broadcast  on  an  old 
hotbed,  comes  in  after  the  first  frost  and  gives  a  good 
cutting  up  till  Christmas.  Cineraria,  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  into  small  pots  and  kept  close  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  likewise  Primula,  if  ready.  Calceolaria  seed 
may  be  sown  now  on  a  tine  damp  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
saturated,  so  that  no  more  water  is  required  till  it  is 
germinated.  Such  fine  seeds  are  often  washed  out  of 
existence,  and  the  seedsman  blamed,  through  indis- 
creet treatment  in  this  respect.  Pot  on  any 
early-struck  Pelargoniums  of  the  so-called  forcing 
kinds,  generally  known  under  the  names  of  Gauntlet, 
Alba  Jloribunda,  &c.  Rollisson 's  Unique  and  all 
the  sweet-scented  kinds  one  would  do  well  to  be  mind- 
ful of,  as  they  amply  repay  any  care  shown  them. 
Centaurea  gy/unocarpa  in  small  pots  makes  a  capital 
table  plant,  and  so  does  its  relative,  C.  ragusina.  The 
former  naturally  assumes  a  standard  shape,  with  long 
graceful  drooping  leaves-  Coteus  and  Altemanthera 
cuttings  put  in  now  make  nice  little  plants  for  decora- 
tion when  such  things  out-of-doors  or  elsewhere  are 
gone.  Pay  every  attention  to  the  watering  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Phloxes,  and  similar  plants.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  flag  once  or  twice  their  bottom  leaves  soon 
show  signs  of  decay.  Heliotropes  in  pots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flower  unless  wanted  ;  growth  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  larger  the 
plants  the  larger  quantity  of  flowers  for  winter.  H. 
Knight i  Floors. 

Stove  Plants. — There  is  little  to  be  done  in  this 
department  but  to  encourage  the  growth  by  progressive 
pottrag.  Plants  when  they  get  pot-bound  become 
stunted,  and  it  frequently  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them 
into  free  growth  again  ;  therefore,  always  prevent  a  plant 
becoming  pot-bound  if  you  wish  to  make  a  flourishing 
specimen  of  it,  otherwise  disappointment  will  frequently 
occur,  fxoras,  and  such-like  plants  that  have  been 
cut  down  for  next  season's  blooming,  should  have  their 
shoots  neatly  staked  out  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  light.  Allamandas,  &c,  will 
continue  blooming  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
summer  if  the  shoots  on  which  the  flowers  are  borne 
are  slightly  cut  in  when  the  blossoms  decay ;  I  have  had 
Allamanda  neriijolia  frequently  in  flower  up  to 
Christmas,  by  attending  to  stopping  and  removing  the 


decayed  flowers.  Increase  succulents  by  selecting 
well-matured  leaves,  separated  from  the  parent  plants, 
and  insert  them  in  pots  of  light  compost  and  silver 
sand.  Pay  every  attention  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
of  such  plants  as  have  completed  their  growth  ;  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  more  free  circulation  of  air, 
less  water,  and  less  heat.  Still  carefully  train  climbing 
plants,  and  keep  insect  enemies  in  check.  E.  Bennett, 
Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — The  present 
season,  with  its  frequent  and  seasonable  rainfalls,  has 
so  far  been  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
floral  display  in  the  parterre,  which  in  most  instances 
will  have  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  attained  its  maxi- 
mum point  of  beauty  and  attractiveness.  Each  flower 
bed  should  now  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  should 
be  of  itself  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  as  well  as  forming  a 
necessary  and  component  part  of  a  general  and 
symmetrically  arranged  design.  The  time  is  also 
at  hand  when  it  is  necessary  to  commence  the 
preparation  of  material  for  next  year's  embellish- 
ment. But  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  if  any  error  or  mistake  has  been 
made  as  regards  form,  harmony,  and  distribution  of 
colour,  &c.,  it  will  now  be  apparent,  and  a  note  should 
be  made  of  the  same  forthwith,  with  a  view  to  future 
rectification.  A  note  should  also  be  made  at  the  same 
time  of  any  contemplated  improvements  or  alterations 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  or  likely  to  add  in 
any  degree  to  the  beauty  and  interesting  character  of 
the  parterre.  These  notes,  if  carefully  made  and  pre- 
served, will  doubtless  be  found  useful  when  the  time 
arrives  for  carrying  out  of  the  same.  In  a  former  Calen 
dar  it  was  recommended  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
flower-garden,  and  on  the  beds  and  borders  of  which 
to  write  the  names  and  probable  number  of  the 
various  plants  required  to  furnish  them  next  season  ; 
this  should  also  be  done  now,  and,  if  attended  to, 
it  may  to  some  extent  prevent  a  not  unusual  but  annoy- 
ing occurrence,  namely,  that  of  having  more  of  some 
particular  kinds  of  plants  than  is  necessary,  and  less  of 
others  than  is  really  required.  Although  it  is  always 
advisable  to  err  {if  we  err  at  all)  on  the  safer  side,  and 
very  desirable  to  have  a  little  more  than  is  really 
required  of  each  variety,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
waste  valuable  time  in  propagating  many  more  plants 
of  any  variety  whatever  than  is  likely  to  be  required  is, 
what  a  well-known  writer  on  agricultural  as  well  as 
horticultural  topics  would  very  justly  designate  a 
**  loss  of  force,"  and  this  is  a  loss  which  few 
horticultural  establishments  can  well  afford  to  sustain. 
In  commencing  the  propagation  of  bedding  plants,  let 
the  varieties  found  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  increase, 
or  of  which  the  cuttings  require  the  longest  time  to 
root,  be  first  taken  in  hand,  such  as  the  various  sorts 
of  Tricolor  and  Variegated  Pelargoniums.  As  re- 
gards many  of  these  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  cuttings  than  it  will  be 
to  strike  them  when  obtained  ;  but  if  (as  formerly 
recommended)  a  few  plants  of  each  sort  be  planted 
in  the  reserve  garden  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing cuttings,  this  difficulty  will  to  a  great  extent 
be  obviated.  When  the  cuttings  of  these  plants  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  they  can  be  planted  in 
4-inch  pots  filled  with  light  turfy  soil,  to  which  some 
silver  sand  and  sifted  leaf-mould  have  been  added, 
placing  four  cuttings  in  each  pot,  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  in  holes  made  with  a  small  stick,  and  into 
each  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand  has  been 
poured,  pressing  the  cuttings  moderately  firm.  When 
this  has  been  done,  place  the  pots  on  cinder  ashes  in  the 
open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  &c,  and  water 
fieely  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot  when  required. 
Another  plan  is  to  prick  out  the  cutting  on  a 
border  of  light  soil,  using  some  silver  sand  on 
which  to  place  the  cutting,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  done  when  pots  are  used.  If  this 
be  done  at  once,  by  the  end  of  September  these 
cuttings  will  be  rooted,  and  ready  to  pot  into 
3  or  4-inch  pots,  in  which  they  should  be  kept 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  stronger  growing 
zonal  sorts  may  of  course  all  be  increased  in  a  similar 
manner,  using  larger  pots,  and  in  their  case  less  care 
may  be  necessary.  And  as  regards  cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Ager- 
atums,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Alter nanther as,  &c,  they 
may  all  be  inserted  in  6  or  8-inch  pots,  well  drained 
and  filled  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  rim  with  rich 
light  soil,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pot  being  filled  up 
with  a  mixture  of  silver  sand  and  finely  sifted  leaf-soil, 
in  which  to  insert  the  cuttings.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  such  plants  as  the  Iresines  and  Verbenas  growing 
in  the  flower-beds  are  more  or  less  infested  with  aphis 
at  this  season.  Should  there  be  any  signs  of  this  let 
the  cuttings  be  all  dipped  in  tolerably  strong  tobacco- 
water,  and  after  this  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie 
in  a  wet  state  for  some  half  hour,  more  or  less^  before 
being  inserted  in  the  store  pots,  which  will  effectually 
cleanse  them  from  these  pests.  When  the  cuttings 
have  been  inserted  water  them  well  with  a  fine  rose 
pot,  to  settle  the  soil,  after  which  place  them  on 
cinder  ashes,  in  a  frame ;  keep  this  quite  close, 
and  shade  slightly  for  a  day  or  two,  if  required,  that 
is,  if  intense  sunshine  prevail.  Afterwards  spinkle 
frequently  and  keep  the  frames  quite  close,  and  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  most  of  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted,  \ 


when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  upon 
ashes,  there  to  remain  until  there  are  indications  of 
frost,  when  they  must,  of  course,  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters,  or  in  some  way  be  protected. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  give  protection,  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period,  to  tender  species,  such  as 
the  Altemantheras,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  &c  Bat  as  re- 
gards all  varieties  of  bedding  plants,  an  exposure  of  a 
few  weeks  to  the  open  air,  after  being  rooted,  has  an 
exceedingly  beneficial  effect,  and  gives  them  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  hardiness  which  enables  them  better  to 
bear  up  against  the  trials  they  will  have  to  encounter 
during  the  long  winter  which  is  before  them.  Keep 
Roses,  &c. ,  free  from  insects  of  all  sorts ;  and  as 
the  heavy  rainfalls  we  have  recently  experienced 
have  considerably  impaired,  for  a  time,  their  beauty 
as  well  as  that  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants 
in  the  flower-beds,  all  decayed  blooms  and  leaves 
should  be  at  once  removed.  Stake  Dahlias  and 
Hollyhocks,  &c,  to  preserve  them  from  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  high  winds;  do  the  same,  if  neces- 
sary, to  Ricinus  of  sorts,  VVigandias,  and  other 
strong-growing  subtropical  plants.  Finish  the  bud- 
ding of  Roses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  layer  Carna- 
tions, Cloves,  Picotees,  and  the  various  sorts  of  mult 
Pinks,  unless  the  latter  have  been  already  struck  from 
cuttings.  Where  Pink  cuttings  under  handglasses  are 
fairly  rooted,  let  them  be  pricked  out  in  the  reserve 
garden,  or,  if  convenien'.  plant  them  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  Follow  up  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary routine  operations  of  training,  staking,  and  tying, 
wherever  this  is  found  to  be  r  ■;  ;i : ed  ;  also  weeding, 
sweeping,  mowing,  rolling,  6ic.  As  the  parterre 
ought  now  to  be  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  avoid 
anything  like  untidiness  or  confusion,  which  would 
seriously  mar  the  effect  of  the  same.  P.  Grieve,  Culford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Where  there  are 
good  breadths  of  shrubbery  ground,  an  almost  constant 
supervision  will  be  necessary  just  now  to  keep  all  kinds 
under  proper  restraint,  and  yet  insure  to  each  the 
necessary  liberty  for  development.  With  respect  to 
evergreens,  very  considerable  judgment  is  required  at 
this  particular  time  to  relieve  their  too  uniform  or 
monotonous  contour  during  winter,  which  so  soon 
follows.  Hence  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
portions  of  evergreen  kinds  to  allow  greater  breadth 
for  such  as  are  purely  deciduous.  Those  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  of  whatever  kinds,  should  always  be 
restricted  in  bulk  to  the  utmost  limit,  especially  when, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  now  more  than  ever  valued 
Aucubas,  the  Hollies,  Cotoneasters,  &c,  brilliant-coloured 
berries  are  added  to  a  pleasing  form  of  variegation. 
Spinvas,  though  showy  at  or  about  this  time,  should  be 
cut  in  all  around  immediately  they  cease  flowering. 
If  permitted  still  further  to  retain  and  extend  their 
growth,  already  overhanging  and  unduly  shading  such 
other  shrubs  as  grow  near  to  them,  it  will  be  at  the 
risk  of  causing  the  thus  weakened  growths  to  succumb 
to  any  severe  frost  that  may  ensue  in  the  winter,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  that  too  great  blanks  may  occur 
when  the  Spimas  are  again  devoid  of  leaf.  The  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  pleasing  shrubbery 
depends  not  so  much  for  its  beauty  upon  the  cost 
or  rarity  of  the  plant  it  contains,  as  on  the  variety  it 
possesses  in  the  matter  of  one  kind  following  another 
in  its  season  of  flowering,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  to  bloom  and  to  afford  that  display  in 
the  most  distinctive  and  chaste  manner.  Hence,  with 
these  facts  as  a  basis,  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut  away 
any  shrub  to  make  room  at  this  juncture  for  such  fast 
summer  growers  as  Spiraeas  and  others,  and  highly  judi- 
cious to  cut  away  such  as  these  last  immediately  the 
bloom  display  ceases.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
all  layerings  of  whatever  kind.  They  should  not  at 
this  particular  time  be  permitted  to  become  once  dry, 
as  this  may  cause  some  first  root  formations  to  die,  and 
further  efforts  in  that  direction  to  cease,  therefore  keep 
all  layered  shoots  at  this  juncture  well  watered. 
William  Farley,  Valentines. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  chief  matters  now  requiring  attention  in  this 
department  are  the  stopping  and  removal  of  super- 
fluous shoots,  the  nailing  or  tying  in  of  the  young  wood 
of  wall  trees,  and  the  destruction  of  insects  as  previously 
directed.  Look  carefully  over  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  and  remove  every  shoot  that  will  not  be 
wanted  next  season  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  give 
them  a  good  soaking  of  water  occasionally.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  light  soils  are  apt  to  surfer  from  red 
spider.  Should  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  trees, 
dust  them  over  immediately  with  sulphur.  Fig  trees 
should  now  be  attended  to ;  the  young  shoots  should 
be  well  thinned,  and  those  retained  should  be  allowed 
to  hang  from  the  wall ;  the  embryo  figs  will  then  not 
get  too  largely  developed  to  stand  over  the  winter, 
as  many  of  them  would  do  if  the  shoots  were  nailed 
in  closely  to  the  wall  at  the  present  time.  If  not 
already  done,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  removing 
all  superfluous  shoots  from  Pears,  Apples,  Plum>,  and 
Cherries,  also  from  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Rasp- 
berry canes  should  also  be  well  thinned  ;  Strawberry 
runners  for  forcing  next  season  should  be  layered  at  once, 
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if  not  already  done.  Cut  off  all  runners  not  wanted 
from  plants  done  bearing,  also  a  few  of  the  old  outside 
leaves.  Fork  the  soil  carefully  over  between  the  rows  ; 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  keep  the  plants  well  watered 
to  start  them  into  fresh  growth.  On  the  attention 
paid  to  the  plants  now  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  the  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  M,  Saul,  Stourton, 
Yorkshire. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Give  liberal  supplies 
of  manure  water  to  Cucumbers  in  full  bearing.  Per- 
sist in  keeping  them  well  thinned  out,  to  admit  light 
and  air,  and  fine  fruit  will  be  the  result.  Remove  all 
deformed  fruit,  and  impregnate  any  that  may  be 
intended  for  seed.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  paper  the 
moment  green-fly  or  thrip  put  in  an  appearance.  I 
incline  to  the  believe  that  red-spider  is  produced  by 
starvation  only,  as  I  never  knew  plants  that  had  been 
well  supplied  with  food  in  the  shape  of  good  soil  and 
water  to  be  attacked  by  it.  Plant  out  Melons  for  late 
autumn  supply.  I  have  planted  a  month  later  than 
this,  but  with  little  success.  The  main  crops  being  now 
in  full  fruit,  air  and  sunlight  are  indispensable 
to  produce  flavour.  Give  but  just  enough  water  to 
prevent  the  plants  flagging,  or  the  fruit  may  burst.  I 
was  this  season  induced  to  grow  half-a-dozen  varieties 
of  the  "crack  sorts  ;"  but,  on  the  principle  of  "once 
bit  twice  shy,"  I  shall  grow  but  one  variety  in  future, 
and  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
generally.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  but  one  good  kind  ;  but  I  do  say  that  when  it  is 
found  that  a  certain  variety  always  does  well,  it  is  far 
better  to  stick  to  that  variety  only  than  to  grow  a 
dozen  inferior  ones  ;  besides,  Melons  will  not  come  true 
unless  grown  separately.  On  the  one  kind  I  have 
grown  for  years  are  good  fruit  in  plenty,  whilst  other 
highly  lauded  varieties  are  all  but  barren.  If  fruit  are 
cut  a  couple  of  days  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
placed  in  a  cool,  airy  room,  they  keep  longer  and  are 
better  in  flavour  than  if  sent  to  table  at  once.  W. 
PVUdsmith,  Heckfield  Gardens. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Lose  no  time  in  getting  in  the  main  sowings  of 
Onions  for  early  spring  and  summer  use,  where  very 
large  bulbs  are  in  request.  Sow  in  drills,  1  foot  apart, 
on  well-manured  ground.  Early  White  Naples, 
Giant  Rocca,  and  White  Italian  Tripoli  are  amongst 
the  best  of  the  large  kinds ;  the  first-named  variety 
comes  early  into  use.  Sow  hardy  kinds  of  Lettuce, 
such  as  the  Bath  Cos,  Hick's  White  Cos,  and  Lee's 
immense  hardy  Green  Cabbage,  on  beds  for  planting 
out  in  autumn.  A  last  sowing  of  Endive  of  kinds 
may  also  be  made.  Chervil  sown  now  stands  the 
winter  without  running.  A  good  breadth  of  early 
Turnip  sown  now  will  give  a  good  supply  to  take 
up  for  storing  on  the  approach  of  frost.  I  find  Early 
Snowball  and  Early  White  Stone  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  The  present  hot  and  dry  weather  will  neces- 
sitate considerable  attention  as  to  watering  growing 
crops  of  Celery.  Some  of  the  earlier  planted  will  now 
require  earthing  up  for  autumn  use,  but  it  is  well  not 
to  earth  up  before  the  plants  get  a  good  growth,  as  in 
this  case  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  produce  only  distorted  or  rotten  heads  when 
required  for  use.  Continue  to  give  liberal  supplies  of 
water  to  all  crops  requiring  to  be  had  in  succession, 
such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  and  Globe  Artichokes. 
The  latter  are  now  beginning  to  produce  fine  fleshy 
heads  from  the  spring-planted  stock,  and  with  a  little 
attention  will  give  a  good  supply  for  the  next  two 
months.  Strawberries  from  which  the  fruit  has  all 
been  gathered,  if  to  be  removed  this  season,  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  ground  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug  or  trenched  for  the  latest  crop  of  Broccoli. 
W.  Cox. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Carriage  Drive  :  Engineer,  Bristol.  You  should  have 
used  rough  gravel,  giving  a  good  coating  of  this  after 
breaking  up  the  road,  and  above  all  a  thin  layer  of  the 
fine  broken  stone  or  sand.  The  road  should  then  be 
well  watered  and  rolled  at  once.  You  would  find  it 
cheaper  to  do  this  in  the  autumn  than  to  apply 
asphalte,  which  we  do  not  recommend  for  carriage 
drives. 

Hollyhocks  :  G.  Warren,  Your  Hollyhocks  are 
attacked  by  Puccinia  Malvacearum.  You  can  only 
hope  to  get  rid  of  the  malady  by  burning  at  once  every 
infected  plant.  Mr.  Reid  asks  whether  the  disease 
can  be  communicated  from  a  distance.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  can  be  the  case,  as  the  secondary 
spores  must  be  formed  before  propagation  takes  place. 
M.  7.  B.—  W.  D.  F.  Your  Hollyhocks  are  attacked 
by  Puccinia  Malvacearum,  which  is  peculiarly  prevalent 
this  year,  and  is  found  on  the  common  Mallow  as  well 
as  Hollyhocks.  Please  to  send  specimens  of  diseased 
Fennel,  directed  Rev.  M .  J.  Berkeley,  Sibbertoft, 
Market  Harborough.  The  additional  specimens 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Reid  show  that  the  parasite  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  when  young,  but  we  have  failed  to  observe 
any  uredinoid  state  of  the  Puccinia.  M.  J.  B. 

Lodoicea  sechellarum  :  J.  R.  D.  See  articles  in  our 
columns  at  pp.  654,  783,  1867. 

Marigold  :  Wardie  Lodge.  A  sport  analogous  to  the 
hen -and -chick  en  Daisy.  It  is  worth  while  trying  to  fix 
it  as  a  curiosity. 

Marquis  of  Lorne  :  C.  &  Co.  Very  fine  to  look  at, 
but  not  good  to  eat. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Camjee.  Salvia  pratensis. — G.,  Bath. 


Bocconia  cordata. — J.  Cockbum.  2,  Atragene  alpina  ; 
5,  Sanguisorba  officinalis. — J.  P.  M.  The  plant  re- 
ceived from  you  on  July  n  is  Barbarea  vulgaris.  We 
will  enquire  into  the  others. — A  Subscriber,  Herts. 
Send  a  better  specimen  in  flower. — Constant  Reader. 
Too  far  decayed  to  be  recognisable. — Subscriber,  Cork. 
1,  Helianthemum  variabile  var.  croceum  ;  2,  Allium 
sp.  (indeterminable  without  root)  ;  3,  Allium  odorum, 
L.  (nothing  can  be  done  with  Allium  without  the  root) ; 
4,  Galium  rubioides  ;  5,  Knautia  arvensis  ;  6,  Veronica 
spicata  ;  7,  Echium  rubrum  ;  8,  Betonica  hirsuta  ;  9, 
Specimen  very  bad,  but  it  seems  to  be  Rumex  acetosa  ; 
10,  Plantago  maritima  ;  n  and  12,  Plantago  sp.  (fresh 
specimens  of  these  would  be  desirable,  as  they  seem  to 
differ  from  anything  we  have  to  compare  them  with). 
Please  do  not  send  more  than  six  specimens  at  a  time 
in  future.  —  W.  B.,  Penge.  The  common  Dodder, 
Cascata  europtea. 

Pea  to  Name  :  F.  Corrie,  Bromyard.  The  old  Sugar 
Pea,  a  very  well  known  variety. 

Pelargonium,  Aline  Sisley  :  B.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  is  as  you  describe  it.  The 
flowers  are  semi-double  only,  and  the  sort  would  not 
be  worth  growing,  only  that  it  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
something  better. 

Potato  Flowers  :  F.  R.  Very  doubtful.  The  flowers 
you  sent  were  too  old  for  us  to  determine  accurately. 

Rhubarb  :  £.  E.  We  are  unable  to  name  your  Rhubarb, 

Silk  Cultivation  e  J.  B.,  Liverpool.  The  correct 
address  is  9,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

The  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees:  T.  M.  G.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  trees  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  produc- 
tion of  good  fruit.  This  may  be  attained  by  allowing 
the  trees  to  assume  or  grow  in  a  natural  form,  where 
little  pruning  would  be  at  any  time  required  ;  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  gardens,  they  are  trained  after  or 
according  to  some  prescribed  form,  either  as  pyramids 
or  dwarf  bushes,  or  against  walls,  &c.  The  more  train- 
ing a  tree  is  subjected  to  the  more  pruning  it  will 
require.  As  the  consequence  of  pruning  at  one  time  is 
the  formation  of  a  great  quantity  of  useless  shoots  at 
another,  more  especially  is  this  so  in  regard  to  winter 
pruning.  Prune  in  winter  for  the  production  of  more 
shoots,  and  prune  in  summer,  or  pinch  the  growing 
supernumerary  shoots.  By  doing  so,  by  pinching  off 
supernumerary  shoots,  the  strength  and  energy  of  the 
trees  are  directed  more  fully  to  those  shoots  that  are  left, 
instead  of  being  spread  all  over  parts  which  would  have 
to  be  cut  off  in  winter.  More  light  also  is  directed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shoots,  for  the  formation  and  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit-buds.  It  is  right  practice,  then,  to 
pinch  the  growing  shoots  of  fruit  trees  in  summer. 
Prune  in  summer  for  the  formation  of  fruit-buds,  and  in 
winter  for  the  production  of  more  shoots. 

Vines  :  A  Subscriber.  We  cannot  see  any  mildew,  but 
traces  of  mealy-bug  are  evident  enough.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  we  should  think  you  hardly 
give  air  enough. 

Catalogues  Received. — Shepherd  &  Co.  (Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney),  Special  List  of  New  Plants,  New 
Fruit  Trees,  and  Garden  Seeds. — Auguste  van  Geert 
(Ghent),  Catalogue  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 


Erratum. — At  p.  985,  col.  b,  for  "Mr.  Thomas  Cocker,' 
read  "Mr.  James  Cocker." 


Communications     Received.— E.     B.— D.     D.— Subscriber, 
Cork.— J.  R.  L-.-R._U.  H.— T,  Kingsbury  (the  Fuchsia  was 
spoilt  when  it  came  into  our  FiandV 
J.  G.— R.  F. 


nds).— E.  J.  P.— B.— W.  S. 


arkets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— July  24. 
The  late  warm  weather  has  brought  a  large  quantity  of 
soft  and  bush  fruit  into  the  market,  and  trade  is  brisk  at 
fairly  remunerative  prices.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
report  the  appearance  of  disease  in  Potatos  from  many 
districts.     Prices  are  about  the  same. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    .. 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p,  bush. 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.bush 
Grapes,  per  lb. 


Fruit. 

s.d.  s.d. 
2  oto  .  . 
2  o —  4  o 
o  3 —  1  o 


4  o —  o  o 

40—70 

. .   1  6 —  6  o 


Melons,  each 


Nectarines,  p.  doz. 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 

Oranges,  p.  100 

Peaches,  p.  doz.      . 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 


Lemons,  per  100     ..10  0—15  o    Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..10 
Vegetables. 


.  d.  s.  d. 

..  2  oto  6  o 

12  o — 20  o 
..  —  a  6 
8  o — 24  o 

10  o — 25  o 

3  o—  6  o 

2  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .   ..   —  .. 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots.new.p. bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o—  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  beans,  p.  half 

sieve  —  3  6 

Potatos— Regents,  £3  per  ton 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o—  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  4—  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score..  1  o —  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6—  4  o 
Onions,  per  bush.  . .  7  o — 10  o 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o—  4  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  ©  3 —  1  o 
Shallots,  per  lb.      ..  o  o —  .. 

Spinach,  per  bush 2  o —  . . 

Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Turnips,  p.  bun,     . .  o  9 —  1  o 

Shaws,  £7  do.;  Ashleaf,  £9. 


Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  t  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  o—  6  o 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3 —  o  9 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.    ..  2  o —  4  o 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     . .  . .   4  oto  6  o 

Rosea,  p.  doz.         ..  o  6 —  6  o 

—    Moss,  p.  doz. 

bunches     . . 

Stcphanotis,    per    12 

sprays        . .  . .  2  o —  4  o 

Tropjcolum,  per  doz. 

bunchet    ..         ..  1  o—  2  o 


■  9  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.    s.d. 


Azaleas,  each 
Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia     ..     do.  9  o — 18  o 

Calceolarias.,     do.  3  o —  9  o 

Rhodanthe..       do.  60—  .. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  12  o — 30  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Erica, in  variety, 

from  . .     do.  12  0—30  o 


Fuchsia         ..p.  doz. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . . 

Mignonette  .. 

Myrtles 

Pelargonium, 

Petunias 

Spiraia  japonica.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


t.d  s.d 
.  otoiS  o 

.  o-  8 

o —  5  o 
,  o—  9  o 

o — 18  o 

o—  9  o 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.  Pcr  packet.^,,  rf. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
Williams'   superb  strain   of  PRIMULA, red,  white,  or  mixed, 

11.  6d. ,  21  6d, ,  31.  W . ,  and  S  ° 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..36 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

11,  6d.,  21.  6../  ,  3*.  W.,  and  5  0 
WeatherUTs  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

11.  6d.,  2i.  6d.t  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  oJ  CYCLAMEN  ..  11.  6d.,  «.  6d.,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS.  Wiggins'  prize  strain  ..         ..  1*.  and    1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONIC*,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    xt.6d.aad    a    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS i    6 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK.  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

ST«>CK,  Intermediate,  Williams' Improved  White  11.  M.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    ss.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,   Upper  Holloway,  London.  N. 

To  Architects  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

CORPORATION  of  MANCHESTER.— The  Public 
Parks  and  Cemeteries  Committee  invite  COMPETITIVE 
DESIGNS  for  the  Laying-out  of  a  New  Cemetery,  and  for  the 
Erection  of  Chapels  and  other  Buildings,  on  a  plot  or  land  fronting 
Barlow  Moor  Lane,  Withington,  and  offer  the  following  Premiums  :— 
First  Premium,  ^100;  Second  Premium,  £60;  Third  Premium,  £40. 
The  Plans  for  which  Premiums  will  be  paid  are  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  em- 
ploying the  Competitor  whose  Plans  may  be  selected  to  Superintend 
the  Erections  of  the  Chapels  and  other  Buildings  or  not.  as  they  may 
think  proper.  Copies  of  Instructions,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Lana,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  City  Surveyor,  at  the  Town  Half, 
King  Street,  on  the  deposit  of  One  Guinea,  which  will  be  returned  to 
each  Competitor  on  the  receipt  of  his  Competitive  Drawings.  Plans 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  or  before 
OCTOBER  1.  By  Order,  JOSEPH  HERON,  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  King  Street,  Manchester.— July  18. 

To  Gardeners,  FToriBts,  and  Others. 

GYPSUM,      GAS      LIME,      and      TAN      ASHES. 
A  quantity  for  Sale. 
A.  F.(  51,  Adolphus  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS.— 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL.— A  SECOND  TIER  BOX,  in  an 
exceptionally  good  situation,  close  to  the  Royal  Box,  which  cost  the 
original  Subscriber  ,£500,  to  be  SOLD  for  £450  cash.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Mr.  JOHN   ANDREWS,  5,  New  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


F 


OR  SALE,   a  large  GREENHOUSE,  very   cheap. 
Must  be  removed. 
Mr.  REEVES,  101,  Lorrimore   Road,  Walworth,  S.E. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls. &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Snows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  13, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may  be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AHD  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


T 


London— West  End. 
O   BE   SOLD,    under  advantageous    circumstances, 

a  First-class  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  in  the  best  position  for 
Cut  Flower  and  Furnishing  Trade.  It  comprises  a  Ten-roomed 
Dwelling  House,  spacious  Shop,  Show  Rooms,  Counting  House,  and 
Conservatory- 

For  further  particulars  and  Cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs. 
PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


In  Midland  Counties. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  possession  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  a  very  extensive  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  com- 
prising  Dwelling-house,  20  large  Greenhouses,  convenient  Out-build- 
itips.  commanding  Shop,  and  several  Acres  of  Nursery  Ground  well 
Stocked. 

Full     Particulars     of     Messrs.     PROTHEROE     AND     MORRIS, 
Horticultural  Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Woodford  Line. 

TO  BE  LET,    a   small  compact   FARM,    containing 
about  112  Acres,  within  7  miles  of  London.     Farming  Imple- 
ments and  Crops  at  a  given  sum.     Immediate  possession. 

For     Cards    to    view,     apply     to     Mossrs.    PROTHEROE    AND 
MORRIS,  as  above. 


Kent. 

TO     BE    SOLD,     a    large    Wholesale    and     Retail 
NURSERY    BUSINESS,   half   a    mile  from    Railway   Station, 
commanding  nearly  the  whole  Trade  in  the  neighbourhood. 

For    further    particulars    and    Cards    to    view,    apply    to    Messri, 
PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  as  above. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Proprietor's 
ill-health,  the  GOODWILL,  STOCK,  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 
of  a  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester. 

N.  F.  L.  G.,  Post   Office,  Manchester.  


Dairy  Farm,  Warwickshire. 

FOR  SALE,  a  DAIRY  FARM,  of  about  123  Acres, 
in  close   proximity   to   the  town  of  Rugby.     The  buildings  are 
modern,  and  provide  accommodation  lor  about  80  Cows. 

For  particulars  and  to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.    F.   FULLER,  Solicitor, 
Rugby, 

To  Gardeners. 

A  GOOD  JOBBING  BUSINESS  (a  Bargain),  with  or 
without  new  Greenhouse,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  Patent,  30  feet  by 
10,  7  Lights,  3-inch  frame.  £1  6j.  per  week  guaranteed.  Rentj£»6; 
half  let. 

G.  W.,  o,  Charlwood   Terrace,   Putney,  Surrey,   S.W. 

To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Builders,  &c. 

TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  in  a  vastly  improving 
neighbourhood,  8  miles  out,  about  THREE  QUARTERS  of  an 
ACRE  nf  FREEHOLD  LAND,  on  which  are  Three  large  Green- 
houses, heated,  with  Outbuildings,  &c  The  whole  to  be  Sold  or  Let 
at  a  moderate  rent. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Post  Office,  High  Barnet,  N. 
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A  [  INNESOTA,    a    Fertile    and    Healthy    Field    for 

1»X   BRITISH  EMIGRATION.     Yeovil  and-  Fumess  Settlement" 


,  34,  Nc 


Map 


:id  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
Street,  Blackfriars,  London, 


,  S.E. 


INARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
?  FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  12s.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautiful,  homelike, 
and  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgatc  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Imported  Orchids. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
on  FRIDAY,  August  1,  at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  an 
Importation  of  NEW  GRENADAN  ORCHIDS;  also  an  Importa- 
tion just  arrived  lex  s.  Ulysses)  from  Singapore,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  plants  of  SACCOLABH'M  VIOLACEUM  J  also  a  small 
collection  of  ORCH I DS,  collected  in  Moulmein  by  the  Rev.  John  Trcw  ; 
a  small  Importation  of  ORCHIDS,  consisting  of  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labiums,  Dtndrobiums,  Van.]. is.  Phalasnopsis.  &c,  some  choice 
specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Tlanls,  and  a  Consignment  of 
PALMS  from  Ghent. 
O11  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


HLUfield,  Keigate,  Surrey. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  F.R  S..F  R.H.S.,  &c  .  to  offer  Tor  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  12 
and  13.  at  half-past  13  o'CIock  precisely-,  without  reserve,  the  tine 
COLLECTION  of  AGAVES.  DASYLIRIONS,  BEAUCARNEAS, 
YUCCAS,  ALOES,  and  other  rare  Succulent  Plants,  valuable 
PALMS,  CYCADS,  FERNS.  B  ROM  ELI  ADS,  BEGONIAS, 
HEATHS, EPACR1S.SIKK I M  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
many  of  which  are  quite  new  and  unnamed. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
Mr  GREEN,  the  Gardener.  Hillhcld,  Reigate  ;  and  of  Mr.  1.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Hillfield  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Reigate  Town  Station  on  the 
South-Eastem  Railway. 

Important  Sale  of  Succulent  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.H  5..&C,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  August  2, 
at  half-past  12  o'CIock  precisely,  a  further  portion  of  his  well-known 
Collection  of  Choice  and  Rare  Plants,  consisting  of  AGAVES, 
YUCCAS,  ALOES.  FERNS.  ORCHIDS.  &c 

On  view  tne  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITRO  PHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN   GUANO,  &c 
ti6.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  TURSER,  Secretary. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION.    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq, 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Ear!  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


lie  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  II.  Somerset.  Esq., Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  MP. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT     SALES    of    PURE-BRED 

X  SHORTHORN    CATTLE,   SHEEP,  &c. 

MONDAY,  July  28.— ANNUAL  SALE  and  LETTING  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Bushby's  Pure-bred  SOUTHDOWNS  at  West  Preston  Manor, 
Angmering  Station,  Sussex. 

THURSDAY.  August  21.— ANNUAL  SALE  and  LETTING  of 
Purebred  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  and  Prize  Norfolk  POLLED 
CATTLE  at  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  near  Norwich. 

THURSDAY,  September  4— The  entire  and  well-known  Herd  of 
Purebred  SHORTHORNS  belonging  to  Sir  Wm.  de  Capell 
Brooke,  Bart.,  at  Geddington  Grange.  Kettering. 

FRIDAY.  September  5.— The  old-established  HERD,  bred  by  the 
late  W.  B.  Stopford  Sackville,  Esq.,  at  Drayton  House,  near 
Thrapston. 

TUESDAY.  September  0.  —  The  ENTIRE  HERD  belonging  to 
lohn  Stirling,  Esq.,  at  Bridekirk,  Cockermouth  ;  also  a  CHOICE 
SELECTION  from  Mr.  J.  Blackstock's  herd,  of  Hayton  Castle, 
Cumberland. 

FRIDAY,  September  12.— Mr.  Chas.  A.  Barnes'  ENTIRE  and  very 
SUPERIOR  HERD,  at  Charleywood,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 

FRIDAY,  September  19.— At  Taverham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  very  SUPERIOR  HERDS  belonging  to 
Rev.  John  Micklethwait  and  Mr.  Thos.  Rose,  of  Melton  Magna, 
Norfolk. 

TUESDAY,  September  23. —Captain  Blathwayt's  ENTIRE  HERD, 
at  Dyrham  Park,  Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
majority  of  Mr.  John  1  hompson's  HERD,  of  Badminton. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  24.— The  larger  portion  of  the  FIRST- 
CLASS  HERD,  comprising  several  choice  and  fashionable  Bates 
tribes,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  at 
Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

FRIDAY,  September  26.— Mr.   Samuel  Wiley's   old   established  and 
ENTIRE    HERD   of   SHORTHORNS   and    FLOCK   of   pure 
LEICESTER  SHEEP,  at  Warren  Farm,  Brandsby,  York. 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  of  the  above  Sales,  may  shortly  be  had 

of  JOHN  THORNTON.  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Bulbridge  Farm,  Wilts. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Great  Western  and  South- Western 
Railway  Stations  at  Wilton. 
ANNUAL    SALE  and   LETTING   by   AUCTION  of   RAMS  and 
RAM    LAMBS   of   the    IMPROVED    HAMPSHIRE    DOWN 
BREED. 

MESSRS.  EWER  and  WINSTANLEY  will  SELL 
and  LET  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Bulbridge  Farm, 
Wilton,  Wilts,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  30.  at  1  o'CIock  (refreshments 
will  be  provided  at  12).  about  140  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS  of  the 
IMPROVED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  BREED,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Rawlence.  The  unrivalled  character  of  Mr.  Rawlence's  Flock 
is  this  year  fully  maintained,  he  having  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Southampton, 
having  Been  awarded  the  First  Prize  for  the  Best  Ram  Lamb,  the  First 
for  a  Pen  of  the  same,  First  and  Second  for  a  Pen  of  Shearling  Ewes, 
Second  Prize  for  Ram  of  any  age,  and  Commendations  for  others. 

The   Fast  Train  on  the  South-Western  Railway  (leaving  London  at 
10.45)  will  stop  at  Wilton  Station  on  the  day  of  Sale. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every      kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STKAFFORD  has  received  instructions  from 
Henry  J.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  to  announce  that  the  FIFTH 
BIENNIAL  SALE  ot  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  will  take 
place  on  FRIDAY,  August  8  next,  at  Brailes  House,  Warwickshire, 
and  will  consist  of  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
chiefK' of  Kirklevington  and  rawsley  blood.  Amongst  them  will  be 
found  descendants  of  Asia,  Barrinelon,  Cherry  Duchess,  Fillet, 
Rosy,  Walnut,  and  other  well-bred  families  :  half  the  Lots  trace 
direct  to  Cows  bred  by  Sir  C.  Knightley,  and  since  crossed  by  Bulls 
chiefly  owing  their  origin  to  that  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Kirklevington. 

The  young  stock  are  principally  by  the  18th  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,0051, 
from  the  lamed  Holker  Herd  :  the  Sire  now  in  service  is  the  rd  Duke 
of  Collingham  (23.730),  bred  by  Col.  Gunter. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13.  Euston  Square.  London,  N.W.  ;  or  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
SHELDON,  Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


Buckland,  near  Faringdon 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of  SOUTHDOWN    SHEEP  and 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  to 
announce  that  the  ANNUAL  SALE  by  AUCTION  of 
PURE-BRED  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  belonging  to  Sir  N.  W. 
Throckmorton,  Bart.,  will  take  place  at  Buckland,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  14  next,  when  about  50  Ewes  and  30  Rams  will  be  offered  ; 
also  a  few  well-bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
London  :  t3,  Euston  Square,  N.W. — July  21. 


Aylesby  Annual  Show  of  Pure-bred  Leicester  Rams, 

FIRST  WEDNESDAY   IN    SEPTEMBER. 

MR.    TORR    intends    SHOWING    his    RAMS    on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  3  next,  when   he  will  be  giad  to 
see  those  Gentlemen  who  may  favour  him  with  their  company. 

Mr.  Torr  will  provide  Conveyances  to  meet  all  the  Trains  at  the 
Great  Coates  Station  (two  and  a  half  miles  from  Aylesby),  on  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 
Aylesby  Manor,  near  Grimsby,  July  2r. 


THE  Lords  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  facilities  which  at  present  exist  for 
the  Improvement  of  Land,  have  issued  a 
report  containing  recommendations,  which  will, 
however,  we  fear,  exert  but  an  infinitesimal  influ- 
ence on  the  end  in  view.  What  is  the  end  in  view  ? 
Not  certainly  the  private,  but  the  public  interest. 
Owners  of  land,  so  far  as  the  personal  and 
private  relations  of  the  subject  are  concerned, 
have,  j'ust  like  owners  of  other  property,  a  claim 
for  public  help  only  to  the  extent  of  removing 
difficulties  from  their  way  which  the  law  may 
have  artificially  permitted  or  created.  Beyond 
that,  the  subject  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
directs  us,  proper  enough  for  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  an  agricultural  journal,  seems  to 
have  no  special  claim  on  the  attention  of 
Parliament. 

How  can  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  large  landed 
property  more  easily  obtain  the  capital  needed 
for  its  further  development  and  improvement? 
The  question  has  not  a  kindly  aspect,  as  put  by 
the  owners  of  property  themselves  ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  been  put,  and  the  report  contains  the 
answers  by  a  number  of  competent  witnesses, 
and  by  the  body  of  landowners  who  have 
examined  them.  The  estate  contains  coal,  per- 
haps, or  ironstone ;  at  all  events,  it  contains 
potentially  bread  and  meat.  These  are 
all  valuable  products,  and  the  more  it 
can  be  made  to  yield,  the  better  for  the 
owner.  But  who  wants  help  less  than  he  does  ? 
If  he  has  not  got  the  capital  which  is  needed, 
let  him  offer  adequate  security  for  the  capital  of 
others,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming.  If  there  are 
artificial  hindrances  to  the  granting  of  leases, 
they  ought  to  be  removed.  Beyond  that,  any 
claim  that  may  be  made  seems  to  us  unquestion- 
ably mischievous,  in  the  special  and  personal 
interest  of  those  who  already  belong  to  the  most 
fortunate  class  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Agricultural  improvements,  like  all  others, 
are  desirable  on  other  grounds  besides  those 
which  affect  those  only  who  make  them.  They 
are,  however,  it  appears,  but  scantily  remune- 
rative ;  cottage  building  is  altogether  unprofit- 
able ;  limited  owners  find  themselves  in  increased 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  drainage 
and  of  building  now,  as  compared  with  a  compara- 
tively recent  past ;  borrowed  money  is  not  easier 
to  obtain  ;  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  as  well 
as  the  man  who  borrows  have  to  be  satisfied. 
Truly,  the  plight  in  which  the  owner  of  a  large 
estate  thus  finds  himself  is  much  to  be  deplored  ! 
We  do  not  see,  however,  that  Parliament  can 
materially  help  him.  The  best  policy  he  can 
pursue  is  to  study  the  circumstances  of  those 
estates  which  are  manifestly  more  prosperous  and 
productive  than  his  own  ;  and  act  on  those 
principles  of  good  land  management  which  he 


may  thus  discover.  There  is  immense  scope 
yet  for  land  improvement.  Mr.  Baily  DENTON 
says  that  some  five  times  as  much  land  drainage 
is  still  required  in  England  and  Wales  as  has 
been  already  done.  Mr.  Caird,  speaking  of  all 
kinds  of  land  improvement  as  well  as  land  drain- 
age, estimates  that  we  have  only  accomplished 
one-fifth  of  what  we  have  to  do.  And  the  com- 
mittee very  wisely  come  to  the  conclusion 
regarding  these  improvements  that  "  if  the  profit 
which  they  bring  in  is  both  considerable  and 
secure,  the  further  attention  of  the  Legislature  is 
scarcely  needed  for  them  ;  the  ordinary  motives 
of  self-interest  may  be  trusted  to  bring  capital  to 
a  really  lucrative  investment.  No  Parliamentary 
powers  have  been  required  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  mines  or  the  development  of  building 
land,  beyond  the  mere  permission  to  grant  leases. 
The  case  for  Parliamentary  consideration  lies  in 
this,  that  the  improvement  of  land,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  price  of  food,  and  upon  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  ;  but 
that  as  an  investment  it  is  not  sufficiently  lucra- 
tive to  offer  much  attraction  to  capital,  and  that 
therefore  even  slight  difficulties  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  arresting  it." 

On  this,  however,  we  have  merely  to  remark 
that  there  are  whole  districts  in  this  country  to 
which  adequate  farm  capital  has  been  attracted 
— where  buildings,  roads,  cottages,  and  farms 
are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  where  farmers 
have  not  been  deterred  from  the  outlay  of  ample 
capital  for  the  production  of  immense  crops. 
Let  the  history  and  circumstances  of  these  dis- 
tricts be  well  studied  and  acted  on  by  those 
landowners  whose  property  is  comparatively  un- 
productive, and  we  shall  soon  have  agricultural 
improvement,  even  without  the  help  of  those 
special  legislative  provisions  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury's committee  seem  to  consider  necessary. 
The  following  are  the  recommendations  which 
they  make  : — 

"1.  Limited  owners,  with  the  consent  of  trustees,  shall 
be  empowered  to  spend  trust-money  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates,  on  redeemable  mortgage. 

"2.  Limited  owners  may  charge  their  estates  with 
improvements,  the  charge  to  be  redeemable  within  a 
period  exceeding  by  10  years  the  owner's  expectation  of 
lite,  so  that  no  such  term  may  in  any  case  be  less  than 
25  years  or  more  than  40. 

"3.  An  improvement  to  be  charged  as  above,  with 
consent  of  trustees,  on  certificate  from  a  surveyor  ap- 
proved by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and  that  the 
works  have  been  properly  carried  out. 

"4.  That  where  the  limited  owner  acts  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  tenant-in-tail,  being  of  full  age,  the  certificate 
of  a  surveyor  may  be  dispensed  with,  unless  refused  by 
incumbrancers  after  notice  given  ;  and  the  repayment  of 
charge  mav  be  spread  over  a  period  of  40  years. 

1 '  5.  Trustees  to  have  liberty  to  defend  the  inheritance 
either  at  law  or  in  Parliament,  with  leave  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  first  obtained,  and  to  be  allowed  to  charge  on 
the  estate  costs  approved  by  the  Court." 

Business  in  English  Wheat  at  Mark  Lane  on 

Monday  was  slow,  at  last  week's  rates. — —At  the 
Metropolitan  market  the  cattle  trade,  owing  to  the 
weather,  was  much  depressed,  and  prices  experienced  a 
decided  reduction. 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  our  report  of 

last  week  on  the  Hull  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  Nearly  2000  visitors  on 
the  Monday,  excluding  the  purchasers  of  weekly 
tickets,  upwards  of  7000  on  the  Tuesday,  nearly 
16,000  on  the  Wednesday,  upwards  of  50,000  on 
the  Thursday,  and  more  than  29,000  on  the  Friday, 
together  mount  up  to  104,598  visitors,  paying  /7334 
to  the  Society  during  the  week  ;  and  as  the  expenses 
of  the  meeting  have  been  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  other  sources  of  income  have  been 
opened,  it  is  probable  that  the  Hull  meeting 
will  be  reckoned  among  the  financial  successes  of  the 
Society's  career.  In  other  respects  also  it  has  been  a 
success.  The  showyard  was  as  full  of  interest  as  ever  ; 
the  live  stock  were  an  admirable  display  ;  the  prize 
implements,  collected  in  a  central  row  by  themselves, 
attracted  more  than  the  usual  attention  ;  the  competi- 
tion of  farms  for  the  Society's  ^100  premium  prize, 
though  not  so  general  as  usual,  also  excited  consider- 
able interest,  less,  however,  than  would  have  been 
felt  had  the  Wold  farmers  also  entered  the  lists.  We 
should  not  then  have  had  to  complain  that  the  only 
system  of  agriculture  "decorated"  by  the  Society's 
award  this  year  is  one  in  which,  however  liberal  and 
energetic  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  the  practice  of 
bare  fallowing  has  so  large  a  place.  Why  did  not  the 
Wold  farmers  compete  for  the  handsome  prize  offered 
for  their  acceptance?  Some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  Mean- 
while no  secret  need  be  made  in  these  columns 
of  what  was  frankly  enough  given  as  the  reason  on  the 
spot— they  were  told  that  it  was  not  yet  forgotten  in 
that  district  how  the  winner  of  a  prize  offered,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  some  years  ago,  had  had 
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his  rent  raised  almost  immediately  on  his  success  !  The 
story  seems  incredible — but  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  which  must  be  believed  is  that  such  a  story  is  not 
only  current  in  the  district,  but  is  offered  as  the  expla- 
nation which  one  asks  for. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Agri- 
cultural Society  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  at  Gains- 
borough, there  has  been  a  large  show  of  Shorthorns, 
an  average  show  of  sheep,  rather  a  small  show  of 
horses,  full  classes  of  pigs,  and  a  large  show  of  imple- 
ments. Lord  Exeter's  Telemachus,  which  was 
successful  at  Hull  last  week,  is  again  1st  in  Class  I  of 
Shorthorns.  In  Class  2,  for  the  best  bull  three  years 
old  and  upwards,  for  which  the  prize  in  Class  1 
has  not  been  awarded,  Mr.  Linton's  Lord 
Irwin  is  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  Garne's  Earl  of 
Warwickshire  2d.  Mr.  J.  Outhwaite's  Vivandiere 
is  again  1st  in  the  cow  class,  and  Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P., 
again  takes  a  prize  with  his  2-year-old  heifer  Zingara. 
The  meeting  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P,,  regarding  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Diseases  in  Animals  : — 

"  With  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  cases  in  1871 
numbered  389,  and  in  1872  they  were  1580.  He  was 
certain  that  the  28  days  of  isolation  had  had  no  effect,  as 
it  was  not  sufficiently  long.  He  would  give  an  instance, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  Norwich  inspector.  There 
were  40  oxen,  purchased  on  November  2,  and  all  kept  by 
themselves.  The  first  outbreak  of  disease  occurred  on 
December  10,  the  next  on  February  4,  after  an  interval  of 
56  days,  and  the  third  on  May  21,  the  interval  here  being 
106  days.  The  farm  had  been  twice  relieved  from  the 
Act  in  the  interim,  so  that  the  owner  could  take  his  beasts 
and  sell  them  where  he  liked. — I  should  make  the  period 
of  isolation  three  months.  I  will  show  how  fatal  the 
disease  has  been  in  Norfolk.  In  1871,  out  of  389  cases, 
216  were  killed,  86  died,  and  87  recovered  ;  while  in  1872 
there  were  968  killed,  280  died,  and  286  recovered.  We 
have  had  severe  attacks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  former 
years.  The  fact  is,  that  we  import  19  out  of  every 
20  cattle  we  graze,  and  if  there  is  any  disease  about 
we  are  sure  to  get  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  word 
'  import '  that  these  are  foreign  cattle.  The  importations 
are  chiefly  from  Ireland.  We  have  very  few  from  Scot- 
land. At  the  Lady-day  Quarter  Sessions  this  year  the 
chief  constable  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  both 
reported  that  the  Act  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
effect  with  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia.— Witness  went 
on  to  say  that  he  thought  Norfolk  ought  to  be  the  last 
county  to  apply  for  powers  to  slaughter  pleuro  pneumonia 
out.  If  all  the  other  counties  did  it  they  would  be  happy 
to  do  it,  but  considering  that  Norfolk  imported  so  largely 
in  proportion  to  what  was  bred  in  the  county,  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  the  disease  being  given  to  other 
counties.  There  was  a  live  stock  insurance  society  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  returns  showed  that  the  losses  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  1864  and  1865  averaged  30  per 
cent.  ;  but  in  1866,  when  the  cattle  plague  orders  were  in 
force,  the  loss  fell  to  1  per  cent.  In  1867  the  losses  rose 
to  8  per  cent.,  in  1868  and  1869  they  averaged  22  per 
cent.,  and  last  year  they  rose  to  31  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  animals  that  die  of  disease. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers' 

Club,  for  the  discussion  of  the  best  Manuring  for 
the  Turnip  Crop,  Mr.  Walker  (Altyre)  said  he 
applied  as  much  farmyard  manure  as  possible — 12,  15, 
or  20  yards  to  the  acre,  or  even  more.  To  that  he 
added  a  very  small  proportion  of  guano,  say  \  cwt.,  as 
a  stimulant  ;  with  4  cwt.  dissolved  bones,  and  2  cwt. 
[?  dissolved]  coprolites — in  all  about  7  cwt.  artificial 
manure  on  the  top  of  the  dung. — Mr.  Geddes  (Orblis- 
ton)  for  many  years  in  the  growth  of  Swedes  had 
always  taken  care  to  give,  if  possible,  15  yards  of  well- 
made  farmyard  manure,  2  cwt.  of  coprolites,  2  cwt. 
dissolved  bones,  and  1  cwt.  Peruvian  guano. — Mr. 
Mackessack  (Ardgye)  disagreed  with  Mr.  Geddes 
and  Mr.  Walker  in  the  use  of  guano.  The  best  thing 
to  give  was  a  good  dose  of  dissolved  bones  and 
crushed  bones  above  your  farmyard  manure,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  raising  a  crop,  and  keeping  up  your 
land  in  a  proper  state  for  many  years  to  come.  He 
gave  at  least  10  to  12  cwt.  of  dissolved  and  crushed 
bones,  above  1 8  or  20  of  farm  manure,  and  his 
Turnips  never  failed,  nor  did  his  grass  and  crops  after- 
wards. — Mr.  M  'Kessack  ( Kinloss)  used  ordinarily  about 
25  loads  farmyard  manure,  8  or  9  cwt.  bone-meal  and 
dissolved  coprolites. — Mr.  Sutor's  (Collie)  practice  is 
to  give  25  yards  of  farm  manure ;  and  last  year  he 
added  7  bush,  crushed  bones,  4  cwt.  coprolites,  and 
4  cwt.  dissolved  bones.  Hereafter  he  proposes  to 
throw  out  the  coprolites,  increase  the  quantity  of 
crushed  bones,  and  also  add  to  the  quantity  of  dissolved 
bones. — Is  there  any  Turnip  culture  in  the  island  more 
liberal  than  that  of  this  northern  country? 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK 

CATTLE. 
The  private  catalogue  of  the  Underley  herd 
pure-bred  Shorthorns,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Bective,  as  published  in  May  last,  contains  the  pedi- 
grees of  77  animals.  Of  these  there  are  two  of  the 
"Oxford"  family  (mother  and  daughter)  besides 
Baron  Oxford  3D  (25,379),  two  pure  Duchess 
bulls,  one  Waterloo  cow,  four  Winsomes  (descendants 
of  Mr.  Bates'  "  Wild  Eyes"  tribe),  four  descendants  of 


the  "Lady  Barrington"  family  (also  hailing  from 
Kirklevington),  no  fewer  than  nine  Kirklevingtons, 
descendants  of  Nell  Gwynne  by  Belvedere  (on  which 
Bates  bulls  have  been  used  for  many  generations),  two 
of  the  ' '  Cherry  Duchess  "  family,  1 6  descendants  of  M  r. 
Robert  Colling's  Princess,  seven  Darlingtons,  besides 
representatives  of  many  other  important  Shorthorn 
families.  The  bulls  used  in  the  successive  generations 
appear  as  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  Hegan,  Mr.  Bolden,  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr. 
Betts,  Colonel  Gunter,  and  Mr.  Bates — all  of  them 
indicating  pure  Bates  blood. 

We  give  here  in  a  tabular  form  one  of  the  largest 
families  in  the  herd — the  Kirklevington  and  Sidding- 
ton — all  descended  from  Kirklruington  7th,  whose  four 
daughters  occupy  the  first  column.  Their  descend- 
ants, printed  either  in  italic  or  small  capitals,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  females  or  males,  have  places  in  Lord 
Bective's  herd  : — 

Descendants  at  Kirklevington  -jlh  by  Eakl  of  Derby  (10,177.) 
r  Kirklevington      i7.d 
(1869)       by       5TH 


Kirklevington 
nth  by  4TII 
Duke  of- 
Oxford 

(11,387) 


r  Kirklevington  i6tlr  \ 
(1865)  by  Di'KE  ofH 
Wetherbv  (17,753) 


Siddington   2d 

by4THDi/KE, 
of    Oxford 

(n.367) 


Marchioness  2d  (1870) 
by  2D  Duke  of  Col- 

LINGHAM  (23,730) 

Siddington  4th  (1867) 
by  7TH  Duke  of 
York  (i7i754) 

Siddington   6tli    (1868) 
by    7TH    Duke    of 
-     York  (17,754) 


Siddmgton  sd\  siddington      ih   (l868) 
bZ7™^L\E-i       by     7TH    Duke    or 


(17.754) 


7TH 

York  (17,754) 


Lord  Wild  Eyes 
(26,762) 

Duke  of  Kirkle- 
vington (1S73)  by 
zd  Duke  of  Tric- 
GUNTER  (26,022) 


Marchioness  6th 

(1872)  by  2D  Duke 
of  Collingham 
(23,730) 


Marquis  3D  (18711 
by  2D  Duke  of 
Collingham, 
(23.73°) 


Siddington  1st r-  Marchioness  3d  (1870) 

by4THDUKE  by2DDUKE0FC0L- 

°rFi,3£)F°RDL      "NGHAM  (23,73°) 

The    descendants    of    Winsome    by    Oxford    2D 
(18,507),  are  also  represented  in  a  Table  : — 

Descendants  of  Winsome  by  Oxford  2D  (18,507). 
Winsome    is    of    Mr.    Bates'   "  Wild    Eyes "  family.      The 
following  is  her  breeding  : — 

d.  Beauty  by  Crusade  (7938),  bred  by  Mr.  Maynard. 
g.d.  Bright  Eyes  by  3D  Duke  of  York  (10,160),  bred  by  Mr. 
Bates, 
g.g.d.   Wild  Eyes  zyi  {sold  at    the    great    Kirklevington    sale 
(1850)  for   100  gs.,    to  Mr.  Anthony  Maynard)  by  20 
Cleveland  Lad  (3408),  bred  by  Mr.  Bates. 

Winsome  gift  ( 1 S69)  by  Gk a  n  d 
T  Winsome  id  (1865)  by   Lord 


Duke  17TH  (24,064) 

Winsomcdale    (1872)   by  4TH 
■    Baron  Oxford  (25,580) 


Oxford  (20,214) 

I  Winsome  8th  (1869)  by  Grand 
L    Duke  17m  (24,064) 

Of  how  great  value  in  respect  of  pedigree  these  four 
Winsomes  are,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  five 
of  the  same  "  Wild  Eyes  "  descent  at  the  Gaddesby  sale 
made^"i863  l$s.,  or  ^372  ijjj,  each.  Lord  Bective's 
Princesses — Princess  yi  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
one  son  and  one  grandson — and  his  1 1  Gwynnes,  are 
descended  from  Princess  by  Favourite,  another  im- 
portant tribe  :  of  how  great  importance  in  a  £  s.  d, 
point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cheney's  10  descendants  of  the  same  cow  at  the 
Gaddesby  sale  made  j£28Si  141.,  or  ,£288  2s.  each. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  other  families  of  the 
herd,  but  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  additions  made 
to  it  at  the  Gaddesby  sale,  when  Lord  Bective  pur- 
chased Lady  Sale  of  Putney,  a  Princess  cow,  for 
,£493  ioj.  ;  14//;  Lady  of  Oxford,  6  months  old,  for 
^950  ;  and  3D  Duke  of  Gloucester,  7  months  old, 
for  ,£86 1. 


PRESENT   APPEARANCE    OF    THE 
CROPS. 

Devonshire:  Southpethenoyn, Launcerton,  fitly 22. 
— I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion  of 
the  crops  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Wheat  crop 
varies  exceedingly — on  the  clay  lands  is  very  poor 
indeed,  not  half  the  usual  average  ;  but  on  dry  lands 
that  were  well  managed,  and  sown  in  proper  season, 
the  crop  is  good — a  very  full  average.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  both  Barley  and  Oats.  The 
winter  Oats  are  ripe,  but  there  will  be  no  harvest  of 
any  consequence  until  the  7th,  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  general  until  August  11,  when  it  will  be  in  full 
operation.  The  haymaking  is  nearly  brought  to  a 
close  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  Green  crops,  with  (ew  excep- 
tions, promising.  Grass  and  fruit  plentiful.  We  have 
suffered  in  some  degree  from  the  agitation  of  the 
labour  question,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  great  complaint  is  the  want  of 
suitable  cottage  accommodation  for  the  agricultural 
labourers,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  crying 
evil.  1  have  for  many  a  long  year  used  my  best  endea- 
vours to  make  landowners  feci  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  I  believe  (and  I  speak  from 
the  experience  of  upwards  of  50  years),  a  comfortable 
cottage,  good  garden,  constant  employment  all  the 
year  round,  with  fi\ir  and  reasonable  wages  under  a 


considerate  master,  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  very  unpleasant  feeling  that  even  now  exists 
between  the  labourer  and  the  employer.  Jno.  Wills. 

Essex  :  East  Hall,  Ratnham,  Essex,  July  21. — 
The  Wheat  crop,  although  short  in  straw,  offers  to  yield 
well,  and  in  this  locality  will  reach  an  average.  Barley 
is  a  good  plant,  and  will  be  over  average  ;  all  spring 
crops  look  vigorous,  and  have  improved  much  lately. 
Beans  average  crop,  and  picked  Peas  for  the  London 
market,  which  are  much  grown  here,  have  been  very 
fine  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  early  Potatos. 
Mangel  promises  to  be  a  good  crop.  Harvest  will 
commence  about  August  1.  P.  Mitchell. 

KENT:  St.  Peter's,  Thanet,  July  19.— It  is  too 
early  to  give  an  opinion  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  produce  of  the  coming  harvest.  At 
present  I  consider  appearances  favourable.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  rain  fall  the  whole  of  last  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  all  farming  operations  were  retarded 
and  badly  done.  Then  came  cold  dry  weather,  with 
frosty  nights,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  May,  and 
nearly  all  growing  crops  had  a  miserable  appearance. 
Since  then  we  have  had  a  few  genial  showers  and 
warmer  weather,  which  has  wrought  a  most  mar- 
vellous improvement  on  the  whole  face  of  Nature  ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  at  present  why  the  coming  harvest 
should  not  be  a  full  average  one.  Many  fields  of 
Wheat  are  still  thin,  with  less  straw  than  usual ;  but 
we  have  had  a  fine  time  for  its  blooming,  the  ears 
seem  filling  well,  and  I  believe  the  crop  will  be  an 
average  one.  Barley  will  be  above  an  average  in 
quantity,  and  if  well  harvested,  the  quality  will  be 
good.  Oats  are  not  extensively  grown  in  this  locality, 
but  what  we  have  are  better  than  usual.  What  I  have 
said  of  Oats  will  apply  to  Beans  in  every  way.  Peas 
are  above  an  average  crop,  particularly  all  those  that 
were  early  planted  ;  late  planted  ones  and  late  sorts 
are  not  so  good.  We  have  had  in  this  neighbourhood 
remarkably  fine  weather  for  securing  the  hay.  Grass 
on  the  marshes  and  permanent  pastures  is  not  a  heavy 
crop.  Our  Clovers  and  artificial  grasses  have  been  very 
heavy  crops,  and  secured  in  fine  condition.  Root  crops. — 
Mangel  is  later  than  usual,  but  a  good  plant.  Swedes 
and  Turnips  are  generally  a  good  plant  ;  they  seem 
less  injured  by  fly,  iS:c.,  than  usual.  Early  Potatos 
are  good  ;  cannot  say  what  late  ones  may  be — at 
present  they  look  promising.  All  green  crops  are 
requiring  more  rain  now.  Harvest  will  be  general 
about  August  4.    Wm.  Manser. 

Middlesex  :  Bedfont,  Hoanslow,  July  20. — As  to 
the  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Wheat  is  very  thin  on  the  ground,  very  badly  set,  and 
is  ripening  off  very  unkindly  ;  a  great  deal  is  very  late 
and  doubtful.  Oats  are  a  very  light  crop.  Barley  is, 
I  think,  an  average  crop,  but  is  going  off  unkindly  in 
colour.  The  above  are  very  short  in  the  straw.  Beans 
are  short,  but  fairly  corned ;  Peas  are  very  bad.  Wurzel, 
bad  plant  and  late  ;  Swedes,  good  plant  and  pro- 
mising ;  Potatos,  looking  well ;  hay  and  Clover,  light 
crop,  but  well  got.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ungenial  seasons  I  ever  knew,  and  the  prospect  is 
certainly  not  favourable  to  the  agriculturist.  F.  Slier, 
born. 


MR.  EVERSHED'S  DOCTRINE. 

Even  if  I  could  preach  my  whole  doctrine  in  one 
sermon,  I  should  not  care  to  exercise  a  power  which 
might  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  able 
critic  like  (<  Quercus,"  whose  letter,  some  time  since, 
urges  and  illustrates  certain  facts  which  he  thinks  I  have 
not  sufficiently  explained.  In  one  or  two  instances  he 
seems  to  be  hypercritical,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
quarrels  with  the  expression  that  "manure  never  fails 
in  its  effects,"  and  proceeds  to  point  out  when  it  does 
fail.  He  might  as  well  say  that  "muck  is  not  the 
mother  of  meal,"  because  we  sometimes  use  it  for 
Mangel.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  truth  cannot  often  be 
conveyed  in  a  saying,  however  true,  and  we  must  nut 
look  for  absolute  truth  even  in  a  truism  ;  but  it  is  dis- 
ingenuous to  cavil  at  an  expression  which  conveys  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  to  the  mind  in  a  compendious 
form.  Surely  my  remark  about  mechanics  and  manures 
being  relatively  a  spur  that  rouses  strong  land  and  an 
unfailing  incentive,  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass, 
inasmuch  as  manures  can  hardly  be  applied  at  the 
wrong  time  or  to  the  wrong  crop,  and  they  do  not  fail 
for  lack  of  tilth  to  cover  them  even  when  spread  on  the 
surface  of  Clover  fields.  In  the  common  practice  of 
thatching  "lays  "in  the  eastern  counties,  "Quercus" 
has  revived  the  fancies  of  30  years  ago,  before  Way 
and  other  agricultural  chemists  had  discovered  the 
laws  of  conservation  in  connection  with  earth  and  the 
carbonaceous  materials  of  dung.  He  should  read  Dr. 
Voelcker's  excellent  papers  on  farmyard  manure  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  He  will 
learn  by  the  teaching,  both  of  science  and  practice, 
that  the  "fallacies"  on  these  points  are  not  on  my 
side,  and  that  my  poor  phrase  about  a  spur  is  as  true  as 
that  a  pail  of  gruel  and  a  little  strong  ale  are  better  for 
a  tired  jade  than  more  whip  and  a  lunger  journey. 

I'.y  the  way,  a  writer  who  shelters  himself  under  the 
Latin  name  for  an  <  >ak,  should  not  trip  on  the  subject 
of  tap-roots.  "Quercus"  makes  the  strange  assertion 
that  trees  are  prevented  from  boring  by  the  loss  of  their 
tap-roots,  forgetting  that  the  tap-root  of  trees  is  a  myth, 
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like  the  legs  of  a  mandrake.  A  young  plant,  it  is 
true,  has  a  downright  tap-root,  about  half  the  length  of 
my  pen,  but  it  is  merely  an  organ  by  means  of  which 
the  youngster  enters  and  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and 
it  "breaks  "  into  laterals  at  an  early  age,  whether  the 
plant  be  transplanted  or  not.  Even  the  Oak  does  not 
possess  that  singular  appendage,  which  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  it.  Surely  "Quercus"  must  have 
the  same,  if  not  greater,  opportunities  than  myself  for 
making  observations  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  sub 
ject.  Perhaps  he  fancies  that  trees  possess  an  enormous 
auger  for  boring  into  the  subsoil,  resembling,  no  doubt, 
the  apparatus  used  in  boring  for  coal,  at  this  moment, 
through  the  Hastings  sand  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 
This  is  a  mechanical  age,  and  the  odious  comparison 
of  the  world  to  a  machine  may  excuse  the  belief  that  an 
accidental  breakage  of  a  root  is  attended  with  much 
the  same  results  as  when  an  auger  breaks  in  boring. 
The  works,  of  course,  must  be  stopped,  and  the 
engineers  called  in.  But  "  Quercus"  must  have  seen 
what  takes  place  when  the  leader  of  a  young  tree  is 
lopped,  and  the  next  bud,  which  would  otherwise  have 
grown  into  a  lateral,  developes  into  an  upright  shoot  and 
a  perfect  leader  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  physiological 
analogy  must  teach  him  that  Nature  repairs  a  loss 
to  the  root  as  easily  as  a  loss  to  the  stem. 

Reducing  the  few  points  in  which  we  are  really  at 
issue  to  the  narrowest  limits,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
examination,  it  appears  that  we  differ  mainly  as  to  the 
nature  of  subsoils  generally,  "  Quercus"  takesasanguine 
view  of  their  state,  and  of  the  cost  of  making  their 
contents  available.  I  can  only  urge  him  to  examine 
for  himself,  as  I  have  done,  so  far  as  my  limited  obser- 
vations and  reading  have  gone,  and  I  think  he  will 
find  less  ground  in  subsoils  for  the  tillage  mania  than 
he  has  supposed.  "Quercus"  says  that  "tilths  are 
deeper  than  they  were,  and  ought  to  be  still  further 
deepened."  I  admit  that  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done? 
Let  my  commentator  come  to  particulars,  and  show 
us,  if  this  new  superstition  be  true,  why  farmers  do  not 
"take  the  good  the  gods  provide  them"  in  the 
subsoil.  Where  are  the  exhaustless  subsoils  of  the 
poetical  "Quercus"  ?  Can  they  be  farmed  profitably? 
If  so,  let  "Quercus"  find  the  money,  and  I  will  find  the 
man,  and  we  will  "have  at"  them  at  once.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  subsoils,  uncovered  by  the  pens  of 
certain  writers,  that  they  are  all  alike,  and  all  rich,  and 
therein  they  differ  from  the  subsoils  I  have  had  to  deal 
with.  Is  this  difference  between  reality  and  that 
"  shadowy  romance,  mere  moonshine, "  which ' ( Quercus  " 
refers  to  in  a  sentence  rich  with  metaphor  and  the 
odour  of  manure?  If  so,  though  I  am  sorry  to 
"strip"  a  poet's  "illusions  of  their  hue,"  I  think  it  a 
duty  to  remind  "  Quercus"  that,  as  he  is  able  to  write 
well,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  mislead.  Is  he  now 
a  safe  guide  for  any  young  man  about  to  "  marry  and  set 
up"  on  a  stiff  soil,  with  borrowed  capital  perhaps  ? 
Would  not  such  a  person  on  ioo  acres  of  average  land, 
who  incurred  extra  expense  in  subsoiling,  and  forked  in 
his  manure  deeply — would  he  not  be  ruined  before  he 
could  say  with  Mr.  Tupper — 

"  Hail  then  a  fifth!" 


by  dung.  If  town- waste  were  arrested,  and  those 
squandered  sources  of  manure  secured  for  the  land,  it 
would  become  as  useless  to  advise  farmers  not  to 
deepen  their  tilth,  as  it  is  now  to  give  them  the  oppo- 
site advice.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  Japan  :  in  the  former 
country  deep  cultivation  and  plentiful  manuring  are 
constantly  preached  and  seldom  practised,  and  in  the 
latter  they  are  constantly  practised  and  very  seldom 
preached. 

The  difference  is  most  suggestive,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  justifies  my  waging  war  with  the  Titans  of  deep 
tillage,  who  are  so  fond  of  calling  farmers  fools  by  im- 
plication, and  of  ringing  the  changes  about  science  and 
subsoils,  deceiving  the  public  as  to  what  farmers  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  do,  and  the  results  that  would  fol- 
low if — something  or  other.  "There  is  asovereign, "  they 
say  in  so  many  words,  "at  the  bottom  of  that  furrow. 
You  stupid  idiot,  why  don't  you  pick  it  up?"  The 
farmer's  folly  in  not  going  deeper  was  compared  the 
other  day  to  that  of  a  coalowner  who  only  worked  half 
the  thickness  of  his  seam  of  coal.  There  was  never 
such  a  coalowner.  Are  the  public,  who  have  learned 
something  of  farm  labourers  lately,  so  ignorant  of  the 
masters  of  farm  labourers  as  to  suppose  there  are  such 
farmers?  It  is  plain  there  is  folly  somewhere.  I  have 
arrived  at  an  opinion,  after  much  experience,  in  favour 
of  the  men  of  practice,  and  adverse  to  the  Titans  of 
talk.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Titans  do  not  avoid  the 
subject  of  town  waste.  I  am  aware  of  that.  They 
don't  altogether  avoid  it  (they  never  avoid  talking),  but 
they  don't  stick  to  it ;  they  are  not  single-minded — 
they  potter  about,  they  put  a  finger  in  every  pie,  and 
cry  up  liquid  manure  and  flax  water  in  the  same 
breath,  as  if  one  was  as  strong  as  the  other.  Thus 
they  confuse  the  public  mind,  and  retard  matters 
they  wish  to  advance.  //.  Evershed. — P.S.  My  defective 
writing  occasions  errors.  Lately  the  word  "  Wotton  " 
wasspelt  "Wotten."  I  referred  to  an  authority  on  plant- 
ing, whose  name  was  printed  "Grigor."  I  met  this 
gentleman  (a  manager  at  Messrs.  Lawson's  nurseries  at 
Edinburgh)  some  years  since,  and  I  think  his  name  was 
Gorrie.  The  word  "  do  "  was  incorrectly  inserted  in 
the  sentence,  "asked  me  to  do  the  forking;"  and 
"upon"  comes  in  awkwardly  in,  "  the  Wheat  becomes 
root-fallen,  and  upon  ploughing  an  extra  inch  from 
below  cures  the  complaint." 


And  would  not  that  be  very  shocking  ?  Mr.  Mechi 
may  think  this  flippant ;  I  call  it  coming  to  the  point. 
It  is  no  joke,  sir,  getting  married  on  an  average  clay 
soil  and  on  borrowed  money  ;  and  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cultivated  land  of  England  is  clay,  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  must  marry,  perforce,  on  an  average  clay. 
My  opponents  will  see  that,  for  they  are  exceedingly 
logical,  and  would  be  accurate  too,  only  they  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  their  visa  before  settling 
their  cogitata ;  consequently,  their  deductions  are 
*'  neither  here  nor  there."  Let  us  be  practical.  Let  us 
bend  down  our  aspirations  to  such  tangible  objects  as 
reclaiming  the  30,000,000  acres  of  wastes.  I  do  not 
say  this  without  motive,  for  "Quercus "  has  the  key  to 
sound  teaching  if  he  would  only  use  it,  and  check  a 
disposition  to  go  into  the  subsoil  and  up  in  the  clouds 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Here  is  a  sentence  for 
which  I  respect  him,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  gives  his 
letter  its  practical  value.  He  says  : — "  The  land  must 
be  fed  if  it  is  to  feed  us  with  abundance.  It  needs 
all  the  solid  manure  that  we  can  make  or  buy ;  all 
the  liquid  that  we  can  husband  or  use.  It  is  to 
the  disgrace,  as  well  as  semi-starvation,  of  the  nation 
that  the  liquid  manure  of  towns  is  still  running  to 
waste,  or  worse,  when  the  land  is  crying  out  for  more 
manure." 

If  all  the  exciting  news  and  politics  which  will  fill  the 
pages  of  the  press  during  the  next  12  months  could  be 
replaced  by  that  single  sentence,  staring  people  in  the 
face  till  they  understood  the  question  and  remedied  the 
evil,  what  a  dull  time  we  should  have  for  a  year,  and 
how  enormously  the  nation  would  gain  ever  after. 
But  why — "  Quercus  "  likes  metaphor — why  surround  a 
good  bridge  with  toy  structures  which  invite  the 
passenger  only  to  let  him  in  ?  I  refer  to  his  bad 
advice.  Why  not  fight  the  battle  of  food  for 
the  people  on  the  safe  line  he  has  himself  laid  down, 
instead  of  leading  off  his  forces,  and  scattering  them 
over  doubtful  ground.  "One  thing  at  a  time  "is  a 
sound  maxim ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  country  were 
educated  by  its  teachers  and  the  agricultural  autho- 
rities, and  brought  to  understand  the  "one  thing 
needful "  for  a  larger  food  supply,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  badger  the  farmer  with  advice  about 
deeper  tillage,  depth  being  in  great  measure  regulated 


ALLEGED    SCARCITY   OF   HORSES. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject] 

The  committee  have  considered  with  great  care  the 
primary  question  before  them,  viz.,  the  alleged  scarcity 
of  horses  in  this  country,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  scarcity  complained  of  by  many  witnesses  is  not 
caused  so  much  by  a  deficiency  of  number  as  by  the 
supply  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
demand.  Thus,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  every  class  of  horse.  There  is  no  scarcity,  as  has 
been  said,  of  thorough-bred  horses.  Hunters  of  high 
character  have  increased,  indeed,  in  price  like  other 
commodities,  and  probably  more  so  in  proportion  ;  but 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  the  article 
can  generally  be  found.  Again,  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  where  there  were  formerly  but  few  horses 
bred,  great  improvement  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  respect  within  the  last  few  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  breeds,  such  as  the  Cleveland  bay  and  the 
old-fashioned  roadster,  appear  to  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  in  some  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  breeding  has  certainly  declined. 

It  is  affirmed,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  truth,  that  for  harness  horses  this  country  has 
had  to  resort  lately,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  a 
foreign  supply.  But  the  scarcity  appears  to  be  greatest 
of  all  among  agricultural  horses,  on  which  the  evidence 
is  practically  unanimous.  The  returns  laid  before 
Parliament  show  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  lately  in  the  number  of  brood  mares,  unbroken 
horses,  and  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
England.  In  1870  there  were  of  this  class  977,707, 
and  in  1S72,  962,548,  showing  a  decrease  of  15,159. 
It  seems  surprising  that  instead  of  the  considerable 
increase  which  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  consequent  demand  would  lead  us  to  expect,  there 
should  be  this  reduction  in  numbers.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  scarcity  of  agri- 
cultural horses  will  gradually  right  itself,  and  the 
breeding  of  these  horses  is  comparatively  easy  and 
inexpensive. 

In  Ireland  the  complaint  seems  much  the  same,  and 
is  supported  by  trustworthy  figures.  In  1859  there 
were  in  Ireland  629,075  horses  ;  in  1862,  602,894,  and 
in  1S72,  540,745 — showing  that  there  were  in  1859 
88,330,  and  in  1862,  62,149,  more  horses  than  in  1872. 
It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  horses  are  bought  up 
at  an  earlier  age  and  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  very  extensive  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.  However,  the  recent  returns  show  a  certain 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses  now  bred  in  Ireland. 
Comparing  the  number  of  horses  in  the  years  1870  and 
1871,  while  there  is  some  diminution  of  horses  above 
two  years  old,  there  is  an  increase  of  7200  in  horses 
under  two  years  old. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  causes  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  account  for  the  deficient 
supply  : — 


1 .  The  exportation  of  mares  to  foreign  countries. 

2.  The  increased  profits  on  sheep  and  cattle,  which, 
from  being  more  certain  and  more  rapidly  realised,  are 
doubly  attractive  to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  breeding  of  horses. 

3.  The  increased  demand  consequent  on  a  multipli- 
cation of  population  and  wealth,  which,  together  with 
a  decline  of  breeding  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
produces  a  relative  if  not  an  absolute  scarcity. 

There  are  indeed  minor  causes,  such  as  the  con- 
solidation of  small  holdings  into  large  farms,  and 
the  exceptional  exportation  during  the  Franco-German 
war. 

The  committee,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
supply  of  horses  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
have  diligently  considered  what  remedies  were  practi- 
cable for  such  a  state  of  things.  They  have  received 
many  suggestions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  : — 

The  first,  that  Government  should  keep  stallions  of 
its  own  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  open,  they 
think  to  grave  objections.  The  Government  would 
thereby  be  put  in  the  invidious  position  of  competing 
with  private  owners  of  stallions,  and  would  probably 
come  ultimately  to  be  considered  as  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  stallions  in  the  country. 

Secondly.  It  has  been  urged  that,  the  unsoundness 
of  travelling  stallions  being  a  great  evil,  there  should 
be  an  examination  by  Government  inspectors  of  all 
stallions  covering  other  than  the  owner's  mares.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  such  system  in  France,  where,  as 
Colonel  Conolly  explained  to  the  committee,  "stallions 
of  private  individuals,  approved  by  the  Administration 
des  Haras,  are  exempt  from  all  tax.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  not  approved,  pay  400  f.  per 
annum."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  object,  if 
attainable  by  these  means,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  requisite  machinery  in 
England,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  compul- 
sory examination  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  undue 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Thirdly.  It  seems  practicable  that  the  Government 
should  give  or  add  to  prizes  at  agricultural  shows  to 
stallions  passed  sound  which  have  covered  a  number  of 
mares,  at  a  certain  low  price,  in  particular  districts.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  some  agricultural  societies  have 
done  great  good  in  this  way,  and  the  committee  would 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  simple  and  successful 
regulations  of  the  Cardiganshire  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, which,  with  some  modifications,  might  serve  as  a 
useful  model  for  other  societies. 

Fourthly.  Any  tax  operating  as  a  discouragement  on 
a  farmer's  keeping  horses,  whether  broken  or  not, 
should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  if  not  at 
once  abolished,  at  least  considerably  modified,  while 
the  dealer's  licence,  which  does  not  exist  in  Ireland, 
and  which  only  produces  ,£19,175  per  annum,  should, 
they  think,  be  altogether  repealed. 

As  regards  warranty  (which,  it  is  urged,  has  caused 
serious  loss  and  annoyance  to  breeders),  it  would  appear 
desirable  that  a  specified  time  should  be  fixed,  beyond 
which  a  general  warranty  should  not  be  enforced. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  after  the  evidence 
appended  on  this  point,  and  considering  the  command- 
ing position  in  which  breeders  are  put  by  the  great 
demand  for  horses,  the  system  of  warranty  will  dis- 
appear in  the  breeding  districts. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF  FECAL  MATTERS 
IN  AGRICULTURE. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  "Journal  des  Savants^  M . 
Chevreul,  after  describing  the  London  method  of 
sewage  treatment,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  asks  these  three  questions  : — Is  human 
excrement,  thus  diluted,  suitable  for  all  cultivated 
plants  ?  Is  it  equally  suitable  to  the  different  phases 
of  vegetation  in  anyone  species  of  plant?  And  is  it 
the  case  that  roots  of  living  plants  act  like  chemical 
rc-agents  (and  more  powerfully  than  any  of  these),  so 
that  the  water,  mixed  with  fecal  matter  coming  into 
contact  with  them,  yields  to  them  not  only  the  organic 
matter  which  is  odorous,  but  that  which  is  capable  of 
becoming  so  (as  is  found  to  happen  in  fetid  water 
after  filtration)? 

To  these  he  considers  only  a  restricted  affirmation 
can  be  given.  As  to  the  first,  when  one  considers  the 
diversified  nature  of  plants,  some  of  them  flourish- 
ing in  media  in  which  others  wither  and  die,  some 
able  to  live  only  in  water  salt  or  fresh,  others  on  soils 
that  are  marshy,  others  on  dry  soils,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  cultivated  plants  will  benefit 
equally  in  a  soil  incessantly  penetrated  with  water  by 
irrigation. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered,  that  if  plants  receive 
benefit  from  the  irrigation-water  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is 
because  they  then  need  to  accumulate  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  alimentary  matter  in  order  to  maturation.  There 
comes  a  time  when  they  receive  little  from  the  external 
world,  having  need  rather  of  light  and  heat  to  elabo- 
rate the  matter  already  received ;  it  is  then,  more 
especially,  that  the  seed  is  formed  for  propagation.  A 
plant  has  not,  therefore,  equal  need  of  irrigation  in  all 
the  phases  of  its  life  when  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  seed. 

Coming  to  the  third  question,  a  chemical  re-agent, 
properly  so  called,  produces  its  effect  in  a  constant 
manner,  its  efficacy  being  in   itself.      It  is  otherwise 
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with  a  plant  having  roots  in  the  soil  ;  its  action  is 
dependent  on  a  host  of  external  conditions.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  its  temperature,  its  motion, 
the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  will  have  an  influence 
on  the  absorbent  power  of  the  plant,  producing  much 
more  complex  action  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
internal  forces  of  an  inorganic  substance. 

It  is  not  (M.  Chevreul  goes  on  to  say)  with  the  view 
of  repelling  agriculture  from  the  employment  of  sewage 
that  these  remarks  are  made,  but  to  incite  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  under  which  such  an 
application  may  best  be  made. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  success  of  irrigation 
with  sewage- water  in  cultivation  of  several  GramineK 
(as  Italian  Rye-grass)  and  forage  plants  ;  and  it  is  also, 
probably,  serviceable  for  kitchen-garden  plants  grown 
for  their  green  parts,  such  as  Sorrel,  salad  plants, 
Spinach,  Cabbage,  &c.  With  regard  to  plants  culti- 
vated for  their  grains,  such  as  Wheat,  Oats,  &c,  there 
is  occasion  for  fuller  experiment  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  science,  regard  being  had  to  the  phase 
of  the  plant's  development  in  applying  the  irrigation 
water. 

Without  pretending  to  establish  any  absolute  differ- 
ence  between  the  time  of  maturation  and  that  which 
precedes  it,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  matter  drawn 
from  without  is  not  immediately  transformed  into 
organised  living  matter,  but  into  principles  which  are, 
later,  capable  of  being  assimilated  to  the  living  tissue 
of  the  plant.  In  germination  it  is  certain  that  the  seed 
contains  two  matters— one,  that  called  by  botanists 
albumen,  the  other  truly  organised,  forming  the  tissue 
destined  to  grow  in  the  form  of  root  and  of  stem.  This 
germination,  proceeding  under  the  influence  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  seed,  and   of  atmospheric  air,  gives 


SOME  IMPLEMENTS  AT  HULL. 
The  annexed    engravings    are    sectional    views    of 
Blake's  stonebreaker,  as  improved  by  H.  R.  Marsden, 
Soho  Foundry,  Leeds,  which  obtained  one  of  the  silver 
medals  at  Cardiff  last  year.     Fig.  218  is  a  longitudinal 
section,  showing  some  of  the  improvements  made  in  ' 
the  general  construction  of  the  machine,  as  the  fly-  [ 
wheel  shaft,  connecting-rod,  rocking  lever,  toggles,  and 
1  jaw  ;  fig.  219  A,  drawn  to  a  larger  scale,  shows  the  face 
,  of  the  moving  jaw  ;    and  fig.  219  n  is  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  fig.  219  a.    The  fixed  jaw  corresponds  with  the 
moving  jaw,  as  shown,  fig.  218.     In  the  old  machine  I 
the  ribs  of  both  jaws  ran  from  top  to  bottom,  and  when 
the    machine   was   set    to   break,    say    ij-inch    road 
metal,  complaints  were  justly   made   that   broad  flat 
splinters,  in  thickness  less  than  14  inch,  passed  through 
I  the  machine,  and  that  such  were  objectionable,  as  they 
prevented    the    road    from    "setting"    evenly.      To  I 
obviate  this  the  ribs  are  now  broken  both  ways,  so  to 
speak,   as    shown    in    fig.    219,    A,    B,    in  a  manner 
that  the  thinnest  splinter  cannot  pass  without  being  ! 
broken  transversely  two  ways,  consequently  the  whole  j 
of  the  metal,  as  it  comes  froii  the  machine,  large  and 
small,  is  in  the  form  of  irregular  cubes  ;  hence,   the 
j  improvement    of    the    mouth    is    technically    termed 
'"cubeing  jaws."     Mr.    Roberts,    in    concluding    his 
I  report  of  this  machine,  with  two  illustrations  similar 
to  fig.  218  and  fig.  219,  says,  quoting  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  p.  478, 
(  vol.  1S72  : — "  Good  roads  are  one  of  the  first  requisites 
of  good  farming,  but  the  scarcity  of  labour  has  of  late 
made  it  difficult  to  get  the  road  metal  reduced   to  a 
proper  size  at  a  moderate  cost.  When  every  large  quarry 
is  provided  with  a  good  stonebreaker  the  work  of  the 


their  final  destination,  turning  corners  and  eschewing 
thousands  of  things  lying  confusedly  in  the  way,  with  a 
freedom  of  action  which  almost  baffles  description.  In 
reporting  officially  at  Oxford  how  much  they  were 
indebted  to  "Little  Tom"  for  professional  assist- 
ance, the  judges  say,  quoting  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  for  1S70 :— "It  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the 
utility  of  this  engine  ;  "  and  so  it  is,  for  apart  from  its 
services  at  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  which  only  come  round  once 
a  year,  there  are  a  great  many  brickfields,  quarries, 
and  large  works  which  could  not  get  on  a  single  day 
without  it.  And  as  steam  traffic  on  common  roads 
increases,  so  will  the  usefulness  of  road  locomotive 
cranes,  for  they  can  load  and  unload  their  own  train  of 
waggons  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  can  be  done 
by  any  other  plan. 

With  the  improvement  of  their  other  road  locomotives 
Aveling  &  Porter  have  improved  their  road  locomotive 
crane.  Thus  fig.  221  represents  one  of  their  improved 
locomotive  cranes,  and  on  comparing  it  with  fig.  220, 
the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  both  engine  and 
crane  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  improvements 
in  the  engine  consist  in  making  the  side-plates  of  the 
firebox  in  one  piece,  and  in  extending  them  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  serve  as  brackets  for  the 
bearings  of  the  crankshaft,  counter-shaft,  and  driving, 
axle.  By  so  doing  three  objections  are  obviated  and  as 
many  improvements  effected,  for  (1)  the  boiler  is  not 
pierced  by  bracket  bolts,  hence  it  lasts  longer ;  (2) 
unequal  expansion  is  avoided,  hence  the  bearings  and 
centres  preserve  their  truthful  position  ;  (3)  the  derange- 
ment of  centres  being  thus  obviated  it  follows  that 
wear  and  tear  are  reduced,  and  the  effective  working  of 
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Fig.  219.— a,  face  of  jaw  ;  b,  section  of  jaw. 


place  to  elongation  of  the  tissues,  to  which  the  albu- 
minous matter  is  assimilated.  The  albumen  disappears 
while  the  tissues  increase,  and  the  weight  of  a  seed 
after  germination,  and  dried  to  the  same  degree  as 
before  germination,  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  same 
seed  non-germinant. 

Where  fecal  matter  is  employed  in  a  diluted  state, 
it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  water 
according  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant  and  the 
permeability  of  the  soil.  The  necessity  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  not  only  in  arable  soils,  but  also  in  waters, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Where  this  is  wanting, 
vegetable  life  is  no  longer  possible. 

Cases  might  be  cited  in  which  arable  land  of  little 
depth,  with  an  impermeable  subsoil,  having  been 
treated  with  sewage-water  in  which  the  quantity  of 
water  relatively  to  the  fecal  matter  was  not  propor- 
tioned properly  to  the  vegetation,  the  crop  suffered  ; 
and  others,  in  which  an  excess  of  fecal  matter  having 
absorbed  all  the  gaseous  oxygen,  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  roots,  and  thus  loss  of  the  crop. 

It  is  best  (according  to  M.  Chevreul)  to  employ 
human  excrement  in  its  natural  state,  either  diluted  in 
a  quantity  of  water  not  indefinite,  but  determined  by 
practice  as  preferable  for  the  locality  in  question,  or  in 
the  form  of  mixture  or  compost,  with  pulverulent 
matter,  capable  of  acting  by  capillary  affinity,  without 
destroying  any  of  its  active  properties  in  the  manner  of 
disinfectants. 

In  districts  in  which  the  employment  of  human 
excrement  for  manuring  purposes  might  be  objected  to 
by  some  of  the  population,  M.  Chevreul  would  not 
proscribe  the  use  of  some  substance  for  mixture, 
neutralising  or  destroying  the  odorous  principle,  pro- 
vided that,  should  the  action  of  the  manure  be 
weakened  in  consequence,  the  economy  of  such  a 
method  should  yet  be  demonstrated  in  practice. 
A.  B.  M. 


road  surveyor  will  be  simplified,  and  the  cost  of  road- 
making  much  reduced."  Not  only  quarry  stone,  but 
also  coarse  gravel  flints  and  stones  gathered  off  the 
land,  require  to  be  broken  for  farm  roads,  as  well 
as  for  public  roads,  and  as  farm  roads  should  be 
made  by  landlords,  it  follows,  that  they  should  have 
stonebreakers  at  work.  Breaking  road  metal,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  the  many  useful  purposes  for  which 
Blake's  stonebreaker  is  now  successfully  used  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture,  for  it  is  being  used  by  manure 
manufacturers  in  breaking  coprolites  and  phosphatic 
rock  (Lawes'  Company,  Limited,  have  several  at  work 
daily)  ;  by  lime  burners,  in  breaking  and  burning  lime- 
stone for  agricultural  and  building  purposes,  also  lime- 
stone for  ironworks  ;  and  a  prospectus  of  a  company 
now  being  formed  lies  before  us,  in  which  stonebreakers 
will  be  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
bricks  and  artificial  stone,  more  suitable  for  farm  build- 
ings and  other  works  of  a  permanent  character  than 
the  building  materials  now  generally  used,  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  expense.  And  what  is  more,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  building  materials  can  be  made  on 
the  spot,  so  that  the  heavy  expense  of  cartage,  which 
now  generally  falls  upon  tenants,  will  be  obviated. 

Aveling  cV  Porter's  Road  Locomotive  Cranes. — 
"  Little  Tom,"  the  road  locomotive  crane  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  made  by  Aveling  & 
Porter,  was  as  great  a  favourite  and  as  useful  a  servant 
at  Hull  as  at  Cardiff,  Wolverhampton,  Oxford,  or 
Manchester.  The  engraving  (fig.  220)  will  refresh  the 
memories  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  since  "  Little  Tom  "  first  made  his  appearance 
in  practice.  As  an  elephant  picks  up  a  pin,  a  plum, 
or  a  panther  with  equal  facility,  so  "  Little  Tom  " 
picks  up  things  light  and  things  heavy,  and  conveys 
them   along   avenues    and    across   between  stands   to 


the  engine  increased.  Such  advantages  are  of  no 
secondary  importance,  and  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  those  practically  acquainted  with  steam-engines,  as 
most  farmers  now  are.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
clumsy  pitch-chain  gear  of  fig.  220,  working  at  a  great 
mechanical  disadvantage,  the  driving  wheels  of  fig.  221 
are  driven  by  spur-gear  direct  from  the  crank-shaft,  as 
was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Boydell.  Boydell  applied 
his  driving  power  in  principle  as  in  fig.  221,  because 
this  gave  him  the  greatest  leverage,  his  endless  rail  and 
road  under  it  being  his  fulcrum,  as  the  road  is  the  ful- 
crum in  fig.  220  and  fig.  221.  Boydell  was  sound  in 
principle  but  faulty  in  reducing  his  principles  to  prac- 
tice in  several  respects.  But  into  shortcomings  of  this 
kind  we  do  not  go.  Boydell's  spur  gear  was  condemned 
by  not  a  few,  and  the  writer  was  ridiculed  for  supporting 
the  spur  gear  principle,  and  it  is  no  less  amusing  to 
him — after  what  was  done  at  12,  Hanover  Square  to 
prove  by  models  (?)  that  Boydell  and  the  writer  were 
wrong— than  instructive  to  see  sound  mechanical  prin- 
ciple in  1S73  triumphing,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  221,  spur 
gear,  compared  with  fig.  220,  pitch  chain  gear.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  several  of  our  implement  makers 
have  always  advocated  and  used  spur  gear  on  the 
principle  of  fig.  221,  and  the  mechanical  advantage 
of  spur  gear  over  pitch  chain  gear  is  greater  than 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  former  may  even  be 
willing  to  allow.  At  the  same  time  spur  gear  must  be 
made  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  otherwise  the  gearing 
will  be  imperfect,  as  in  Boydell's  case,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  excessive.  Those  who  have  mastered  the 
mathematics  of  this  subject,  and  studied  their  reduction 
to  practice  in  applied  mechanics,  will  readily  perceive 
the  force  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  go-a-head 
object  the  writer  has  in  view,  for  the  very  vitality  of 
agriculture  at  the  present  lime  hangs  in  the  balance, 
viz.,  the  successful  application  ol  steam-power  in  all 
locomotive  work,   be  it  rope  traction,  wheel  traction, 
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or  rotary  traction,   &c.     The  hand-wheel  worm  and 
pinion  steerage  of  fig.  22Jthas  been  improved,  as  will 
readily  be  seen  from  the  engraving  ;  but   the  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  fig.  220.     The  road  wheels  have  a 
compensating  motion,  so  that  as  endless  levers  they  co- 
operate efficiently  with  each  other  when   turning  or 
working  in  curves.      The  improvement  of  the  crane 
(fig.  221)  as  compared 
with  fig.  220  is  so  clearly 
shown  in  the  engraving 
as  to   render  explana- 
tion superfluous.    It  is 
subject  to  further  im- 
provement, and,  there- 
fore, for  very  obvious 
reasons,  we  do  not  go 
into  the    principles   of 
its  construction. 


time  2J-.  id.  or  2$.  2d.  Were  a  little  more  attention  given 
to  this  cross,  Scotland  would  become  in  its  low-lying 
parts  a  field  for  the  propagation  of  sheep,  calculated  to 
yield  one  of  the  finest  and  best-paying  wools.  No 
doubt  this  is  done  already  to  a  great  extent,  and  why 
greater  results  have  not  followed  remains  to  be  stated 
from  the  practical  breeders'  standpoint.    2s,  6d.  per  lb. 


SCO  TT I S  H 
WOOLS. 

l_\Ve  extract  the  following 
passages  on  this  subject 
from  a  paper  read  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Wilson,  wool  broker, 
Glasgow,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ayrshire  Farmers' 
Club.] 

We  get  our  wool  in 
Scotland  from  the  fol- 
lowing breeds  of  sheep 
— the  Leicester,  Che- 
viot, Blackfaced,  and 
from  crosses  between 
these.  The  Leicester 
gives  us  a  strong,  deep, 
bright  wool,  much  ad- 
mired for  its  combining 
qualities,  but  not  well 
htted  for  clothing  pur- 
poses. These  being  the 
three  leading  classes  on 
which  to  work,  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the 
cross-breeds  ;  and  first 
stands  the  half-bred,  a 
cross  between  the 
Leicester  and  Cheviot. 
Without  doubt  this  is 
the  most  valuable  wool 

produced  in  Scotland,  and  probably  the  best  in 
the  British  Isles,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
brightness  of  the  sire  with  the  fineness  of  the 
Cheviot.  No  wool  of  British  growth  commands  a 
higher  price  if  well-bred  and  properly  got  up  ;  and 
though  it  cannot  boast  of  such  a  weighty  fleece  on  the 
average  as  some  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  which  on  the 
average  weigh,    in  good  clips,    about    14   lb.,    many 


Fig.  220.— aveling  and  porter's  road  locomotive  crane— "little  tom 


was  realised  for  this  class  of  wool  at  last  public  sales 
from  fleeces  weighing  about  9  lb. 

Next  in  yield  of  good  heavy  deep-grown  wool  is  the 
crojs-bred  between  the  Leicester  and  Blackfaced  ;  this 
possesses  the  lustre,  but  lacks  the  quality  of  the  half- 
bred.  Great  care  is  especially  required  in  the  selection 
of  ewes,  lest  the  coarse  nature  of  the  mother's  dress  be 
copied   by  the  progeny.     For  combing  purposes  it  is 


the  fleece  is  deficient  in  quality  to  rank  as   fine,  and 

wants  depth  to  comb  ;  besides,   its  lustre  is  awanting. 

No  stockowner  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  bank 

account   will   persist   in   this   cross.     Many  no  doubt 

think  it  desirable  to  have  a  change  of  stock  who  occupy 

high  cold   land  ;  but  from  all    I    have  seen  I  would 

advise  such   to   select   good  rams  of  the    Blackfaced 

breed,  rather  than  go 

into    this   speculation, 

which  ultimately  ends 

disastrously. 

We  are  thus  con- 
fined to  Leicester, 
Cheviot,  Blackfaced, 
and  half-bred  and  cross 
bred.  The  question 
arises,  can  any  im- 
provement be  intro- 
duced? With  the  ex- 
ception of  Lincoln, 
we  have  found  that 
with  these  as  good  a 
carcase  and  fleece  can 
be  produced  as  is  at- 
tainable in  this  coun- 
try. Now  I  would  sub- 
mit the  suggestion  to 
some,  who  may  yet 
aim  at  a  higher  type, 
to  try  a  Lincoln  sire 
and  half-bred  ewe.  If 
the  climate  answers,  I 
think  you  would  se- 
cure a  really  fine  wool, 
both  as  regards  quality 
and  lustre.  If  nothing 
more  should  be  tried 
to  improve  classes,  by 
all  means  let  great 
heed  be  paid  to  the 
perfection  of  those  we 
have.  The  large  stocks 
in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  shires  are 
being  crossed  more  and 
more.  The  Cheviots 
are  gradually  diminish- 
ing, half  and  cross- 
bred being  introduced. 
These  efforts  are  in  the 
right  direction,  depend 
upon  it.  The  great  increase  of  combing  machinery, 
and  the  high-class  style  of  articles  produced,  are 
impressing  the  present  generation  with  a  lustrous  taste ; 
and  the  future  efforts  of  stockowners  will  be  taxed  to 
maintain  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  Already  our 
distant  colonies  are  echoing  the  call  for  long  bright 
wool,  by  sending  to  our  shores  within  the  past  10  years 
a  large  proportion  of  their  clips  ;  and  the  British  farmer 
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fleeces  weighing  18  lb.  and  20  lb.,  yet  the  following 
example  will  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
careful  selection  and  proper  attention.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Dowhill,  exhibited  a  half-bred  lamb  of  1871  at  the 
Ayr  show,  held  in  April,  1872  ;  its  carcase  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  James  M'Math,  Maybole,  and  weighed 
131  lb.,  and  the  skin  when  taken  off  it  weighed  51  lb. 
gross,  and  carried  18  lb.  of  pure  clean  wool,  worth  at 
least  2s.  per  lb.  Had  the  same  fleece  been  clipped,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  weighed  20  lb. ,  worth  at  the 


much  sought  after,  mixing  well  with  the  deep  strong 
Lincolns.  Cross-breds  are  hardy,  and  better  adapted 
to  higher  and  colder  lands  than  half-breds,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  on  that  account  deservedly  prized. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  class  should  not  command 
greater  attention.  The  carcase  and  the  fleece  both 
combine  to  make  a  good  sheep  of  this  sort  a  good 
paying  one.  Many  have  tried,  and  have  as  often  found 
the  un desirability  of  crossing  the  Cheviot  and  black- 
faced  breeds.     The  carcase  produced  is  inferior,   and 


will  be  called  upon  for  greater  improvements,  to  com- 
pete with  this  fresh  supply.  The  finest  types  of  our 
sheep  have  been  exported,  and  a  cross  with  the  fine- 
woolled  sheep  of  Australia  and  South  America  pro- 
duces a  style  of  wool  which  for  quality  and  lustre  goes 
far  to  eclipse  our  most  famed  home-grown.  When  it 
is  considered  that  their  effort  lies  in  securing  a  valuable 
fleece,  the  carcase  being  a  secondary  object,  it  will  lake 
the  British  farmer  to  work  at  his  double  purpose  of 
securing  the  heaviest  carcases,  with  the  finest  fleece,  to 
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compete  with  the  one  ideal  policy  of  his  distant  com- 
petitors. 

In  1S69,  consequent  on  the  large  increase  of  South 
American  wools,  the  question  agitated  France  whether 
they  should  not  look  more  to  the  butcher  than  the 
stuff  manufacturer.  And  the  question  frequently  arises, 
especially  when  a  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  wool  market  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  foreign  wools 
move  off  when  our  own  is  at  a  standstill.  This 
happened  last  year  during  a  dead  calm  in  our  home 
wools.  Foreign  were  in  request  at  advancing  rates, 
and  not  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  quantity  of 
combing  sorts  was  short  did  the  manufacturers  look  at 
what  they  had  at  home,  go  into  the  markets,  and  sent 
prices  up  with  a  bound.  Our  imports  of  foreign  in 
1S71  were  319,511,336  lb.;  in  1872,  302,900,882  lb. — 
deficiency,  16,610,454  lb.  Our  import  of  these  wools 
was  exceptionally  large  in  1S71.  In  1801  we  received 
7,371,774  lb.  They  went  up  slowly  until  1S41,  when 
they  stood  at  41,000,000  lb.  odd ;  in  1S5 1,  83,000,000  ; 
1S61,  nearly  double  ;  and  1S71  shows  more  than  triple 
the  amount  imported  in  1S61.  The  value  of  wool 
imported  in  1S71  was  ^"17,436,806 ;  in  1872, 
£"18,057,108 — increase,  ^"620,302.  Our  exports  of 
wool  in  1S71  in  value  were  ^,828,799  ;  in  1S72, 
,£632, 826 — decrease,  .£195,973.  Our  exports  of  yarns 
(woollen  and  worsted)  in  1S72  exceeds  that  of  1S71  by 
£9565.  This,  in  the  face  of  disastrous  sacrifices  made 
by  spinners,  serves  to  show  that  values  had  been  con- 
siderably higher,  the  quantity  being  less  by  nearly 
4,000,000  lb. 

The  boundaries  of  sheep-walks  in  this  country,  we 
know,  are  getting  more  circumscribed  year  by  year. 
From  many  straths,  with  their  snow-capped  secluded 
hills,  sheep  have  been  banished,  that  the  wild  animals 
sportsmen  love  to  chase  may  not  be  intruded  upon  by 
the  tenderly  directed  footsteps  of  the  shepherd  of  the 
more  useful  animal,  the  sheep.  This  is  going  back- 
ward. One  would  think  our  over-populated  island 
required  all  its  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
people.  We  are  at  present  in  a  very  trying  position 
fir  forecasting  the  future  value  of  wool.  Looking, 
however,  to  the  decrease  of  our  foreign  supplies,  and 
the  severe  season  through  which  we  are  passing,  it  may 
not  be  Utopian  to  anticipate  a  maintenance  of  com- 
paratively high  prices,  although  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  a  return  to  more  moderate  prices 
would  have  many  advantages,  and  enable  the  trade  to 
be  pursued  with  greater  confidence  and  less  hazard 
than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  in  this  paper  to 
the  proper  management  of  the  different  kinds  of  wools 
spoken  of.  And,  first,  of  dipping,  salving,  or  smear- 
ing. If  we  attend  carefully  to  the  condition  of  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  we  find  that  they  have 
naturally  a  great  amount  of  yolk  secreted  amongst  the 
roots  of  their  wool,  which,  according  to  their  condi- 
tion, spreads  outwards,  maintaining  the  wool  in  a 
healthy  state.  To  foster  this  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  applied  dips,  having  at  the  same  time  a  view  to  the 
destruction  of  parasites.  Leicester  wools  never  require 
the  heavy  dressing  essential  to  sheep  going  on  higher 
lands.  Cheviots  being  more  exposed,  it  becomes  a 
necessity  to  adopt  some  means  to  maintain  an  equal 
temperature,  as  they  have  aqueous  chills  to  withstand, 
which  are  more  severe  than  even  many  extra  degrees 
of  dry,  cold  air.  In  many  districts  smearing  is  the 
only  approved  protective,  and,  when  not  too  much  tar, 
and  only  butter,  is  used,  is  certainly  as  good  a  system 
as  can  be  adopted.  But  many  lands  are  not  so  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  here  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule, 
many  following  out  their  own  ideas,  hence  we  have 
great  varieties  of  method.  Instead  of  the  usual  smear- 
ing, the  best  thing  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  dress 
with  some  approved  dip.  Of  these  I  cannot  say  which 
is  best,  nearly  all  having  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
and  many  prize  what  another  condemns.  It  seems  to 
me  all  dips  fail  in  not  providing  grease  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  foster  and  sustain  the  natural  yolk,  which  is 
of  itself  sufficient,  if  present  in  any  quantity,  to  ward 
off  the  effects  of  the  exposure,  attention  being  paid  to 
I  he  destruction  of  keds,  &c.  When  dips  do  not  pro- 
vide this  according  to  districts  a  proportion  of  butter 
or  whale  grease  should  be  added,  and  no  grease  should 
be  applied  which  will  leave  wool  pretending  to  white- 
ness in  a  yellow  condition.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Blackfaced  ;  and  here  I  would  refer  to  a  custom  that 
brings  into  disrepute  smearing,  more  than  the  sneer  of 
those  who  characterise  it  as  barbarous,  viz.,  the 
large  quantity  of  tar  used  with  brown  grease  and  other 
inferior  substitutes,  for  the  best  of  all  appliances, 
butter. 

A  mistaken  idea  prevails,  that  the  wool  is  not 
affected,  and  its  weight  is  increased.  The  wool  is 
deteriorated,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  and  'cute 
spinners,  with  appliances  for  letting  them  know  how 
much  real  wool  is  in  a  certain  clip,  are  not  going  to  be 
done  twice,  and,  not  to  imitate  all  {for  there  are  most 
honourable  exceptions),  the  manufacturer  has  great 
reason  to  be  suspicious  that  all  he  buys  is  not  wool. 
Of  course,  where  tar  is  used,  colour  is  not  expected  ; 
but  apart  from  this,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for 
not  using  inferior  grease.  We  hear  of  many  flocks 
being  thinned  after  they  have  been  smeared,  for  which 
bad  tar  is  sure  to  be  blamed,  when  the  real  cause  is 
the  avarice  of  the  user,  in  not  putting  into  his  smearing 
tub  as  much  proper  grease  as  will  destroy  the  tar  spirit. 


AGRICULTURAL    WAGES. 

[The  following  is  the  concluding  section  of  a  paper  giving  the 
history  of  agricultural  prices,  which  appeared  in  our  last  year's 
volume. — Seep.  1402,  1372.] 

Wages  During  the  Middle  Ages  Compared  with 
those  of  the  18th  and  i9th  centuries. 

Mr.  Rogers*  thinks  that  in  the  14th  century  "the 
wages  of  labour  were  virtually  higher  than  they  have 
been  from  1S25  up  to  within  the  last  few  years,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  not  higher  than  they  even  are 
now  { 1S66)."  He  makes  elaborate  calculations  with 
a  view  to  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
in  the  14th  and  iSth  centuries,  quoting  Arthur  Young 
to  show  that  the  average  rate  of  day  wages  in  agricul- 
ture in  1771  was  Js.  $^d.  a  week,  including  extra  pay  in 
harvest  and  hay  time.  In  Arthur  Young's  time,  Mr. 
Rogers  tells  us,  the  price  of  Wheat  was48j.,  bread  was 
4§d.  a  4  lb.  loaf,  butter  6\d.  a  lb.,  cheese  3^.,  meat, 
all  round,  $d.  f  Comparing  these  prices  with  those  of 
the  14th  century,  Mr.  Rogers  finds  that  corn  was  about 
eight  times  as  dear,  butter  and  meat  12  times,  and 
cheese  six  times  as  dear,  while  wages  were  seven  times 
as  dear  ;  so  that  he  thinks  the  mediaeval  labourer  had 
an  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  commodities 
named,  except  cheese.  This  conclusion  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  borne  out ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
prices  of  wages  and  of  Wheat  quoted  by  Arthur 
Young  applied  to  a  particular  year  only,  and  we 
learn  from  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  that  the  average 
for  the  66  years  ending  1766  was  32^.  id.  a  quarter: 
consequently,  instead  of  being  eight  times  as  dear  as 
in  the  14th  century,  it  was  little  more  than  five  times 
as  dear. 

Mr.  Rogers  states  that  .531  of  a  penny  (  =  i>593<£  m 
present  money)  was  the  price  of  a  4  lb.  loaf  in  the 
14th  century.  But  if .  53  ir/.  bear  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion to  $s.  lo^d.  that  4^t/.  bear  to  48^.,  it  does  not 
follow  that  .531^.  would  be  the  price  of  bread,  since 
the  cost  of  manufacture  (the  baker's  rent,  profit,  and 
labour)  would  not  be  alike  at  the  two  periods.  We 
prefer  to  take  the  price  of  corn,  and  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  labour,  as  a  more  simple  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer.  Taking  the  66  years  just 
referred  to,  day  wages  were,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  6s.  a  week  ;  so  that  the  modem  labourer  could 
purchase  li  bush,  of  Wheat  with  his  week's  earnings, 
while  the  labourer  in  the  14th  century  could  only 
purchase  i£  bush,  j 

Mr.  Rogers  states  that  wages  were  is.  a  week  in  the 
14th  century  ;  but  as  scarcely  any  day  labourers  were 
employed  at  that  period,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  take 
the  case  of  those  who  were  hired  by  the  year,  and  paid 
partly  in  kind.  Valuing  the  corn  he  received  for 
maintenance,  a  ploughman's  earnings  for  the  year,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  were  £1  l$s.  2d.  before 
the  pestilence,  a.  d.  1348,  and  £2  is.  afterwards  ;  and, 
after  deducting  3J.  for  rent,  there  remained  to  him 
£1  12s.  2d.  before  the  rise  in  wages,  and  £1  l%$. 
afterwards. 

The  earnings  of  the  farm  labourer  of  the  iSth 
century  were  Js.  $$d.  a  week  for  50  weeks,  or 
£iS  4s.  yd.  a  year  ;  and,  after  deducting  £2  12s.  id. 
for  rent  and  fuel,  there  remained  tohim^i5  12s.  6d. 

According  to  these  figures,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
modern  ploughman  received  ten  times  the  nominal 
amount  that  the  ancient  ploughman  enjoyed  before  the 
Plague,  and  eight  times  more  than  he  received  after- 
wards ;  and  as  the  price  of  necessaries  has  not  risen  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  labourer  of  the  iSth  century 
received  a  larger  payment  than  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Rogers,  however,  does  not  think  so,  and  he 
does  not  make  this  comparison  at  all ;  quoting  Arthur 
Young  erroneously,  he  makes  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  a  first-class  hind,  hired  by  the  year,  cost  a 
farmer  in  keep  and  wages,  ^10  &s.  6d.  ;  "  in  other 
words,  while  the  price  of  commodities  had  risen  in 
Young's  time  from  eight  to  twelve  times,  the  hired 
labourer's  wages  had  risen  little  more  than  four  times 
over  theamo  unt  which  prevailed  after  the  Plague."  § 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  in  another  part  of  his  work  estimated 
the  wages  of  Arthur  Young's  day-men  at  seven  times 
those  of  the  ancient  ploughman,  is  in  error  here,  in- 
asmuch as  the  wages  given  to  farm  servants  living  in 
the  house  were,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  1st  class 
men,  ^"io  Sj-.  6d.  in  cash,  besides  board  and  lodging; 
2d  class  men,   £6  us.  ;   lads,    £5  2s.  ;    dairymaids, 

£3  19'. 

The  difficulty  of  comparing  the  value  of  money  in 


mediaeval  and  modern  times  is  very  great.  Mr.  Rogers, 
whose  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  contains  so 
much  useful  material,  hesitates  and  even  contradicts 
himself  on  this  point.  At  p.  274  we  are  told  that  after 
the  Black  Death  a  penny  may  be  considered  equal  to 
S</.  of  our  money,  and  at  p.  259  wages  are  multiplied 
by  12  to  make  them  equivalent  to  modern  money. 
Popular  histories  have  stated  that  the  money  of  the 
14th  century  must  be  multiplied  by  15  and  perhaps  by 
20  in  comparison   with  the  19th  century. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Rogers'  conclusions  are 
weakened  through  his  having  reckoned  the  corn  given 
to  the  mediaeval  labourer  as  money.  Assuming,  as 
perhaps  we  may,  that  both  the  mediaeval  and  the  more 
modern  ploughman,  who  lived  in  his  master's  house, 
were  equally  well  treated  as  regards  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  money  payment  did 
they  receive?  The  wages  of  the  mediaeval  ploughman 
were  Js.6d.  a  year  before  the  pestilence,  and  13^.  qd. 
afterwards.  So  that  the  money  wages  of  skilled 
ploughmen  100  years  ago  were  15  times  higher  than 
they  were  after  the  great  rise  in  wages  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century. 

The  two  eras  we  have  contrasted  were  both  remark- 
able for  the  general  abundance  that  prevailed  among 
the  people.  The  14th  century  must  be  regarded  as  the 
golden  age  of  little  farmers  and  labouring  people,  while 
the  region  of  George  II.  has  been  described  by  Hal- 
lam  as  "  the  most  prosperous  period  that  England  had 
ever  experienced." 

The  following  Table*  relating  to  agricultural  wages 
shows  the  comparison  between  different  periods,  but 
not  the  real  earnings,  "as  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom," as  Arthur  Young  observed,  "much  work  is 
done  by  the  piece,  by  means  of  which  the  labourers 
make  greater  earnings  than  the  nominal  pay.1' 


1200 — 1299 
1300-1399 
1400 — 1499 
1500— 1599 
1600— 1699 
1700— 1799 


Wages, 
per  Day. 


Wages 
per  Day. 


4* 

6jrf. 
IS*'. 


I7OO I766 

I766 I789 

1790 l80^ 


T  767  — 180O 


lid. 

■  5* 

HOd. 

17*/. 


•   History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  1866,  vol.  i. ,  p.  261. 

t  In  the  "  Northern  town"  butter  is  quoted  td.  a  lb.  ;  cheese 
4<f.  in  London.  -id.  in  the  distant  country.  Arthur  Voung  con- 
siders meat  to  be  neither  dear  nor  cheap  at  y.1.,  but  middling, 
"  in  spite  of  the  clamour  raised  against  it."  The  price  of  bread 
varied  a  good  deal.  He  found  it  \d.  a  lb.  at  Henley,  i±d.  at 
Maidenhead,  and  2d.  at  Hatfield  and  Stevenage.  In  the  north 
of  England  Rye,  Barley,  Peas,  and  Oats,  were  mixed  in  the 
meal,  and  the  price  was  as  low  as  fd.  a  lb.  ;  the  average  price 
of  all  sorts  was  i.\d. ,  and  of  wheaten  bread  alone  i\d. 

X  Mr.  Tooke  found  that  for  20  years  previous  to  1755,  the 
labourer  had  earned  upwards  of  a  peck  of  Wheat  a  day.  He 
gives  47J.  Sd.  as  the  average  price  of  Wheat  in  the  years  of 
Arthur  Young's  several  tours,  and  quoting  from  that  hi^h 
authority,  gives  wages  for  the  whole  year  jx.  $\d.  a  week.  We  find 
that  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1771,  states  that  the  average  wage 
within  50  miles  ,-,i  Ldndan  was  7.1,  id.  ;  from  50  to  100  miles, 
6s.  yd.  ;  from  100  to  200,  7s.  2d,;  this  included  extra  payment  in 
haytime  and  harvest  (reckoned  at  four  weeks)  of  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  more  than  in  winter,  Food  was  considerably  cheaper 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  Hoard  in  the  North  cost  8^.  a 
day,  and  in  the  South  10U.  Tools  cost  the  labourer  -js.  ud. 
a-year,  §  History  of  Agricultural  vol.  i.,  p.  691. 


In  Mr.  Tooke's  History  of  Prices  (vol.  vi. ,  p.  393), 
he  quotes  an  interesting  Table,  compiled  by  Arthur 
Young,  showing  the  comparative  prices  of  Wheat  and 
other  commodities  during  various  periods  from  1200  to 
1S10,  "  and  proving,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  that  a  given 
quantity  of  labour  would  command  the  largest  quantity 
of  food  during  the  periods  1400-99  and  1700-66." 
Comparing  the  latter  period  with  the  17th  century,  the 
price  of  wages  rose  16  per  cent.,  that  of  Wheat  fell 
16  per  cent. 

When  agriculture  was  the  main  resource,  the  people 
were  necessarily  well  or  ill  off  in  proportion  as  the  sea- 
sons were  abundant  or  otherwise,  and  the  cycles  of 
good  and  bad  harvests  can  be  traced  by  noting  the 
periods  when  the  people  have  been  well  or  ill  fed.  In 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  wretched, 
owing  in  great  measure  to  deficient  harvests. 

Macaulay  +  draws  a  striking  comparison  between 
the  "past  and  present"  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  has 
selected  a  very  unfavourable  example  of  the  past. 

In  general  terms  he  states  that  wages  in  16S5  were 
not  more  than  half  what  they  were  in  1S56,  while 
articles  important  to  the  working  man  were  more  than 
half  their  "  present  price."  Beer,  he  admits,  was  much 
cheaper,  and  meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  Wheat  was 
30J.  a  qr.  in  the  last  12  years  of  Charles  II.,  and  "bread 
such  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse 
was  then  seldom  seen  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or 
shopkeeper."  "The  great  majority  of  the  nation 
lived  almost  entirely  on  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats." 
King,  he  says,  estimated  the  common  people  of  England 
at  SSo.ooo  families,  of  whom  440,000  ate  animal  food 
twice  a  week,  and  440,000  not  at  all,  or  at  most  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  Macaulay's  evidence  as  to 
the  wages  that  were  actually  paid  by  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  revolution  is  meagre.  He  pro- 
duces a  contemporary  M.P.  as  a  witness  that  a 
mechanic  got  is.  a-day,  and  quotes  a  ballad  showing 
that  he  ought  to  get  ls.t  summing  up  by  stating  that 
in  the  woollen  trade,  the  great  staple  manufacture  of 
England,  a  workman  "thought  himself  well  paid  if  he 
gained  6s.  a  week." 

We  have  already  seen  that  6s.  were  the  average 
wages  of  day  labourers  in  agricullurc  during  the  first 
66  years  of  the  next  century,  when  Wheat  averaged 
32.r,  id.,  and  their  average  nominal  wages  in  the 
17th  century  were  5.1-.  i^d. 

It  seems  that  each  half  century  has  its  own  social 
history,  which  is  sometimes  widely  different  from  that 
which  preceded,  or  that  which  follows  it.  Two  other 
periods  of  dearth  must  be  briefly  noticed.  In  Latimer's 
first  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  he  complains  of  rents 
being  more  than  doubled.  "Poor  men  which  live  of 
their  labour  cannot,  with  the  sweat  of  their  face,  have 
a  living,  all  kinds  of  victuals  is  so  dear;  pigs,  geese, 
capons,  chickens,  eggs."  In  1549  the  Council  took 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices  by  law; 

*  See  Arthur  Young's  Progressive.  Value  of  Monty. 
t  History  of  Kngt and  from   the  Accession  of  James    II. . 
1856. 
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justices  were  commanded  to  search  all  bams  for 
corn,  to  apprehend  all  regrators  and  forestalled, 
and  to  send  supplies  to  market  on  compulsion. 
Bishop  Hooper  wrote  to  Cecil  in  1551:  —  "For 
the  love  and  tender  mercy  of  God,  persuade  and 
cause  some  order  to  be  taken  upon  the  price  of  things, 
or  else  the  ire  of  God  will  shortly  punish.  All  things 
be  here  (Gloucester)  so  dear  that  the  most  part  of 
people  lacketh  the  necessary  food."  The  condition  of 
the  labourer  may  be  surmised. 

We  pass  to  another,  the  latest  example  of  general 
scarcity.  Sixty  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  disastrous  epoch,  morally  and  materially,  that  the 
labouring  classes  have  ever  experienced.  Wheat  at 
(amine  prices,  wages  considerably  lower  than  at  present, 
and  existence  only  made  possible  by  parish  relief! 
Such  were  the  degrading  circumstances,  tending  to 
vice  and  improvidence,  which  impressed  a  mark  on  the 
character  of  the  labourer  that  still  remains.* 

The  following  Table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Layton 
Cooke,  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  woeful 
history  of  the  labouring  class  during  a  period  of 
scarcity  in  contrast  with  a  happier  epoch.  The  annals 
i»f  the  working  classes  in  this  country  contain  no 
broader  contrast  of  felicity  and  misery. 

F<ir»:  Zitfottrers?  iVttgts.  compared 'witA  the  Price  ef  Wheat, 
fir  a  Perioit  o/So  i'enrs. 


Weekly 
Payments 

Average  Price 

Value  in  Pints 

Period. 

of  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

01  Wheat  per 
Week. 

s,    d. 

s.    d. 

1742—52 

6    0 

30    0 

102 

i-m  —  70 

7     6 

4e    6 

90 

1  - 

S     0 

si     2 

So 

1 

9     0 

70     8 

65 

1800—18 

it     0 

86    8 

to 

It  is  satisfactory  to  fiml  that  since  those  sad  times, 
when  the  week's  wage  had  fallen  to  the  value  of  60 
pints  of  Wheat,  agricultural  wages  have  steadily  im- 
proved, and  as  a  married  man  with  a  family  can  live  in 
more  comfort  and  health  in  the  country  than  in  a  large 
town,  and  at  Ss.  or  QJ.  less  cost  per  week.  We  believe 
that  in  many  cases  farm  labourers  are  better  off  than 
their  brethren  in  towns,  while  their  position  is  in  many 
respects  preferable  and  secure  from  the  sudden  reactions 
in  trade  to  which  artisans  are  exposed. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  notes  on  the  wages  of  the 
present  time.  In  the  winter  of  1870-71  day  wages  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  +  were  generally  from  13*.  to 
i$s.  a-week  ;  in  one  district  only  were  they  as  low  as 
I2J.  But  in  summer  wages  are  generally  higher,  and 
extra  wages  are  given  in  harvest  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  The  average  for  the  year  would  probably  be 
from  13c  6d,  to  i6j.  6d.  a-week  in  the  counties 
mentioned,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  rent  and  fuel,  the 
wages  of  day  men  are  still  from  13  to  17  times  as  much 
as  the  ancient  ploughman  received  after  the  great  rise 
in  his  wages,  while  Wheat  is  less  than  nine  times  as 
dear.  Ploughmen,  shepherds,  stockmen,  and  machine 
men  receive  from  is.  to  4s.  or  $s,  more  than  day  men. 
Unmarried  men,  living  in  the  farm-house,  receive  from 
£10  to  ^12  a-year,  or  from  15  to  18  times  as  much  as 
the  ancient  ploughman  ;  and  lads  from  £$  to  ^"7  a-year, 
with  maintenance.  The  lowest  day  wages  in  the  most 
bAckward  counties,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  in  the 
winter  of  1S70-71,  gs.  a  week,  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
the  custom  to  pay  £$  or  even  £6  for  the  harvest 
month,  and  with  task-work  and  higher  pay  for  the 
summer,  the  average  for  52  weeks  is  not  less  than  lis. 
or  lis.  for  the  lowest  class  of  labourers.  Agricultural 
wages  generally  have  probably  almost  doubled  since 
the  time  of  Arthur  Young,  and  the  able-bodied  labourer 
in  full  work  is  better  off  now  than  he  has  been  at 
almost  any  former  period.  In  old  times,  however,  the 
few  poor  were  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  church 
and  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  circumstances  of  the 
community  did  not  admit  of  pauperism  ;  in  modern 
times  they  cannot  prevent  and  can  scarcely  deal  with  it. 

We  gather  from  these  records  that  there  have  been 
cycles  of  seasons  from  early  times,  good  and  indifferent 
harvests  having  alternated  in  periods  of  about  40  or 
50  years  ;  that  the  common  welfare  depends  in  great 
measure  on  a  high  rate  of  agricultural  production,  and 
an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  food  ;  and  that  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  periods  are  so  dissimilar  as  to 
offer  few  points  of  comparison.  H.  E. 


polite  Corresjjaitbcittt. 

Profit  Depends  upon  Maximum  Crops,  for  it 
is  quite  clear  that  by  increasing  the  produce  we 
diminish,  pro  rata,  the  fixed  or  unavoidable  expenses 
that  must  be  incurred,  whether  we  grow  a  full  crop  or 
a  very  small  one.  Rent,  rates,  tithes,  taxes,  seed, 
cultivation,  and  a  certain  amount  of  horse  and  manual 
labour,  thus  become  doubled  in  percentage  on  a  half 
crop — too  many  of  which  I  see  whenever  I  travel. 
How  to  get  this  maximum  crop,  then,  becomes  the 
question.     If  your  land  is  undrained,  naturally  or  arti- 


*  In  1790-1800  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf,  -weighing 
4  lb.  5  or.,  as  fixed  weekly  by  tht  assi2e,  was  in  one  weelf  as  high 
as  if.  xid. 

t  See  H.  Evershed  "On  the  Farming  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,"  Joutttal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
vol.  iii.,  1871. 


ficially,  drain  it.  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  the  great 
agricultural  flower  or  plant  pot  unless  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  ;  and,  when  drained,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  let  the  hole  get  corked  or  choked  by  neglect.  Then 
comes  a  deeper  disturbance  of  the  soil,  without  bringing 
the  raw  soil  to  the  surface.  Next  we  must  have  plenty 
of  under-cover-made  manure,  unwashed,  dried,  or 
mangled  ;  and  that  manure  should  be  the  result  of 
fattening  animals  with  some  of  the  farm  produce,  but 
mostly  with  cake,  or  something  that  was  not  grown  on 
your  farm,  or,  better  still,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
if  fed  with  the  produce  of  a  foreign  country.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that,  having  fed  nearly  half  our  population 
{animals  in  a  manurial  sense)  with  foreign  produce,  we 
waste  their  voidances  in  poisoning  our  rivets.  This 
robbing  of  the  land  is  a  source  of  constant  annoy- 
ance and  anxiety  to  me,  for  I  see  in  its  results 
and  continuance  enormous  national  loss  and  evils. 
But  to  resume.  If  your  land  is  light,  or  when 
your  clay  land  is  dry  in  summer,  have  plenty  of 
sheep  (close  folded  within  movable  iron  hurdles 
on  wheels),  and  let  half  their  food  be  the  produce 
of  a  farm  not  your  own — a  foreign  one  preferred. 
Artificial  manures  are  all  very  well  to  use  as  a  sauce 
or  seasoning,  and  auxiliary  to  the  sheepfold  or  shed 
manure,  but  the  two  latter  must  be  the  "  sheet 
anchor"  or  main  dependance,  for  they  are  certainly 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  certain  fertilisers  (see 
Lawes'  experiments  on  sheep-feeding,  and  his  manurial 
conclusions  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society "sjournal). 
On  this  farm,  when  we  increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  meat  we  make,  the  effect  on  the  crops  is 
almost  barometrical.  Ten  bullocks  less  means  less 
manure,  and  consequently  less  crop,  and  vice  ViPia, 
Having  thus  an  abundance  of  manure,  how  should  we 
apply  it  to  the  soil?  I  wish  most  particularly  to  im- 
press that  a  vast  quantity  of  manure  merely  ploughed 
into  the  first  5  or  6  inches  of  soil  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  it  is  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  useless  and  wasted  ;  I 
mean  that  it  is  so  fixed  and  retained  by  these  few 
inches  of  upper  soil,  that  when  the  roots  descend,  as 
they  must  and  will  do  as  the  days  get  longer  and  the 
surface  dries,  they  go  down  into  an  empty  cellar  for 
their  food,  which  should  be  there,  but  is  in  the  parlour 
above,  and,  therefore,  unavailable  at  the  most  critical 
and  rapid  period  of  development.  Therefore,  mix 
your  manure  with  the  under  soil,  or  mix  the 
under  soil  gradually  with  the  well-manured  top  soil. 
I  am  speaking  practically,  and  therefore  authoritatively 
on  this  point,  which  has  been  too  long  and  too  often 
overlooked,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  finishing  up  or  com- 
pletion of  growth  and  development  are  so  generally  in- 
complete. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  plant  roots  are 
content  to  be  confined  in  hot  and  dry  weather  to  some 
5  or  6  inches  of  surface  soil.  To  those  who  doubt  on 
this  matter  I  would  commend  a  perusal  of  Liebig's 
great  work,  The  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry.  Shallow 
cultivation  and  shallow  manuring  cause  Britain  a  loss 
of  millions  annually.  An  experimental  acre  in 
each  field  would  soon  lead  to  sound  conclusions. 
If  I  wished  to  illustrate  the  evil  consequences  of  want 
of  drainage,  shallow  cultivation,  and  a  non-manuring 
or  disturbing  of  the  subsoil,  1  would  ask,  "  What 
should  we  think  of  our  gardener  if  there  was  no 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  fiower-pot,  and  if  the 
friable  mould  only  went  half-way  down  the  pot,  the 
rest  being  a  dense  mass  of  undrained  clay  ?  "  Thus 
it  is  with  much  of  the  great  agricultural  pot.  J.  f. 
Mechi,  Tiptree,  July  15. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Cultivation. — Under  this 
heading  I  see  Mr.  Mechi,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  quotes  a  statement  of  mine 
relative  to  the  mineral  theory,  from  a  paper  I  read 
before  the  Chippenham  Hundred  Farmers'  Club  in 
1852,  on  "What  has  Science  done  for  Agriculture?" 
and  the  date  is  given  by  mistake  as  1S72.  As  this 
takes  away  the  whole  point  and  merit,  if  any,  of  the 
prediction  that  we  could  for  a  lengthened  period  draw 
upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere  alone  by  constant  and 
deep  stirring  for  the  production  of  com  crops,  without 
the  aid  of  live  stock  or  manure,  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  correct  the  error.  Ten  years  after 
the  above  date,  Mr.  Prout  began  his  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory,  on  500  acres  of  land  in  Herts,  and 
his  success  in  pecuniary  returns  is  still  maintained. 
Mr.  Middleditch  is  practising  the  same  system  in  Wilts 
on  a  still  more  extensive  scale,  and  others  are  following 
their  examples  in  other  counties.  Of  course  no  agents 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  this  system  to 
be  practised  on  estates  under  their  charge,  but  as  it 
is  only  as  yet  being  tried  on,  estates  occupied  by  the 
owners,  their  operations  will  afford  a  valuable  illus- 
tration, free  of  expense,  to  the  public  at  large.  In 
this  and  all  other  old  cultivated  countries  live  stock  are 
considered  by  most  agriculturists  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  fertility,  and  even  the  virgin  soils  of 
America  cease  to  be  productive  when  the  vegetable 
matter  in  them  is  exhausted  ;  but  this  arises  simply  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  deep  cultivation 
by  the  application  of  manual  labour  and  mechanical 
appliances,  and  thus  enabled  to  draw  upon  the  dis- 
integrated minerals  in  the  soil  and  the  manurial 
resources  of  the  atmosphere.  In  Wilts  and  other 
southern  and  western  counties  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  is  periodically  destroyed  by  the  process  known 
as  "stifle  burning,"  and  yet  good  crops  are  produced, 
thus  confirming  the  mineral  theory,     Mr.  Mechi  thinks 


this  process  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  though  it  evidently 
succeeds  for  a  time  ;  but  he  believes,  and  has  prac- 
tically demonstrated  on  his  own  farm,  that  fertility  may 
be  increased  and  perpetually  maintained  by  the  aid  of 
manure.  The  abandoned  lands  in  America  undoubt- 
edly afford  a  fine  field  for  improved  or  deep  cultivation 
without  the  aid  of  live  stock  or  manure  ;  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  on  much 
land  in  this  country  to  purchase  manure  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil  itself  by  constantly  stirring  it, 
than  by  the  maintenance  of  live  stock.  But  it  is 
certain  that  though  such  a  system  might  suit  special 
soils,  and  pay  individuals  best  for  a  time,  it  would,  if 
practised  generally,  by  the  abstraction  of  capital  to 
purchase  foreign  animal  food,  gradually  impoverish  the 
country  and  ultimately  the  land.  Thos.  C.  Scott,  King's 
Arf>is  Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  July  16. 

Parochial  Taxation. — I  was  glad  to  see  that  you 
had  grappled  with  the  question  of  parochial  taxation, 
for  seeing  that  its  incidence  is  so  unequal,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  journalist  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  the 
more  it  is  ventilated  the  more  shall  we  see  the  injustice 
of  the  present  system.  Surely  the  attempt  to  obtain 
remission  for  country  mansions,  shooting  boxes,  &c, 
during  such  portions  of  the  year  as  they  are  not  in 
actual  use,  is  unjust?  If  a  man  can  keep  two  or  three 
mansions  surely  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  rates.  As  well 
might  a  farmer  ask  immunity  for  a  second  farm  he 
rents,  but  on  which  he  does  not  reside,  or  a  tradesman 
might  ask  it  for  Sundays  and  night-times,  during  which 
his  shop  is  not  open.  The  proposal  to  rate  woods  at 
the  same  value  as  the  adjoining  land  shows  ignorance 
of  their  true  value.  About  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury a  great  many  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
— rough,  unbroken  common — were  planted  with  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch  trees,  &c.  The  land  on  which  they  were 
planted,  and  the  adjoining  common,  would  not  be 
worth  more  than  from  is.  6</.  to  $s.  per  acre  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  at  this  value  it  is  proposed  to 
assess  them.  In  cases,  however,  where  these  woods 
have  been  cut  down  they  have  been  found  to  realise 
from  ^50  to  ^60  per  acre,  and  from  the  yearly 
manuring  the  land  has  received  from  the  trees  its 
agricultural  value  has  also  improved.  Of  the  rating  of 
mineral  mines,  the  only  fair  basis  is  the  amount  of 
royalty  paid.  This  is  easily  ascertainable,  and  no 
other  system  that  has  yet  been  proposed  would  meet 
the  question,  for  it  very  frequently  happens  that  shafts 
which  at  the  outset  promise  fairly,  do  not,  in  the  end, 
pay  the  expense  of  sinking.  That  the  parochial  assess- 
ment committees,  composed  of  members  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  do  not  work  well  is  but  too  evident,  and 
they  sadly  need  the  assistance  of  an  independent 
valuator.  And  thus  property  which  continues  from 
year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  or  tenants  of  one  family,  at  un- 
altered rents,  remains  at  the  same  rateable  value,  whilst 
farms  which  come  frequently  into  the  market,  and  each 
time  let  at  enhanced  rentals,  pay  a  regularly  increased 
rate  of  assessment.  So  it  is  with  house  property  in 
towns  and  villages.  Scarce  a  year  passes  but  the 
rents  are  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  rateable 
value.  Had  we  but  an  independent  and  paid  valuator 
these  anomalies  would  be  rectified.  A  house  which 
2  5  years  ago  paid  a  rateable  value  of  £  1 2  now  pays  £iot 
but  country  mansions,  &c,  and  cases  such  as  I  have 
adduced  above,  have  remained  unaltered.   R. 

Two    Thousand    Rats    in    One    Stack !    were 
killed,  how  many  escaped  I  do  not  know.     Here  we 
have  a  decided  case  of  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish- 
ism."     It  occurred  the  other  day,  not  100  miles  from 
Colchester.   Farmers  can  recover  damages  against  their 
neighbours  who  grow  Thistle  seed  ;  would  not  a  case 
lie  in  equity  against  a  neighbouring  rat  breeder  ?  for 
they  are  easily  destroyed  if  we  know  "  how  to  do  it," 
and  I  will  tell  all  I   know  about  it  for  the  use  of  my 
brother   agriculturists.      Rats   are   cunning,    sagacious 
fellows,  one  might  fill  pages  with  anecdotes  of  their 
intelligence.     They  are  very  fond  of  young  chickens, 
and  before  we  had  asphalted  floors  to   our  fowlhouses 
it  was  no  uncommon  event  for   an  old  doe  rat  to  kill 
and  carry  away  several  half-grown  chickens  in  a  night. 
An  old  lady  who  farmed  near  me  had  her  dilapidated 
house  so  undermined  by  rats  that  she  had  to  place  her 
young  chickens  nightly  in  a  hamper  in  her  bed-room, 
but  even  there  they  were  occasionally  attacked.   Young 
pheasants  and   partridges  have  no  chance  with  them. 
Even  here  we  dare  not  leave  out  at  night  a  hen  or 
chicken,  for  Mr.  Reynard  takes  his  nightly  rounds,  and 
is  a  great    appropriator.       Rats,    unlike    mice,    are 
not    able    to    live    in    a    corn-stack   without    water, 
therefore   stacks   on   proper  frames  are  safe.     Nearly 
30  years  ago  I  bought   12   of  Garrett's   patent   iion 
stack  frames,  at  £g  10s.  each.      They  are  as  good  as 
new  now,  and,  I  am  told,  worth  more  money  than  I 
paid  for  them,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  iron. 
Not  a  rat  can  live  in  them,  for  once  down  for  water 
there  is  no  return.     But  I  am  obliged  to  look  sharp, 
and  see  that  nothing  is  placed  against  the  stack  to  form 
a  staircase  for  the  rats.     The  neglect  and  ignorance  in 
this   matter   is   surprising   and   annoying.      Here   and 
there  in  a  county  may  be  found  a  rat-destroyer  who 
really  understands  the  matter  fully.     All  kinds  of  paste 
which  require  spreading  on  bread  and  butter  are  very 
dangerous,  because  the  rats  carry  them  about ;  and  a 
friend  of  mine  lost  two  valuable  dogs  in  consequence 
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of  this  practice.  The  poison  should  be  mixed  with 
dry  meal,  and  conveyed  into  the  hole  by  means  of  an 
elongated  spoon,  fixed  to  a  stick  some  5  or  6  feet  long. 
The  spoon  when  somedistance  in  the  hole  is  turned  over, 
and  the  meal  remains  in  the  hole  to  be  eaten  by  the  rats, 
and  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  great  secret  with  regard 
toarsenicistomixit  intimately  with  finely-powdered  loaf 
sugar  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  barley  meal  or  other 
meal.  The  sugar  neutralises  the  bitter  of  the  arsenic. 
They  will  not  eat  it  without  sugar.  Sometimes  a  little 
meal  is  used  first  without  poison,  for  a  few  days.  Strych- 
nine is  also  an  effective  poison,  but  costly.  One  main 
object  in  having  a  long  stick  to  the  spoon  is  to  avoid 
the  leaving  the  scent  of  the  human  hand  or  foot  near 
the  hole,  which  would  excite  the  rats'  suspicion. 
One  of  my  men  tells  me  that  rats  are  most  particularly 
fond  of  condimental  food,  such  as  we  give  to  cattle. 
A  cunning  rat  which  was  obliged  to  escape  into  a 
certain  hole,  avoided  the  trap  set  there  by  leaping 
cleverly  just  above  it.  My  man  placed  a  piece  of 
newspaper  over  the  trap,  and  Mr.  Rat  was  fairly  out- 
witted, for  he  ran  over  the  paper.  I  say  nothing 
about  dogs  and  ferrets,  for  every  farmer  knows  all 
about  them.  Rats  migrate  in  search  of  food,  when 
they  finish  a  stack  or  two  of  Wheat,  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed ;  they  remove  in  droves,  travelling  by  night  to 
better  quarters.  Mice  should  be  destroyed  by  liquid 
poison  as  soon  as  the  stack  is  thatched,  for  they  soon 
find  out  that  there  is  water  enough  in  the  straw  and 
corn  (10  or  12  per  cent.)  to  support  life.  They  breed 
immensely,  and  are  very  destructive.  They  are  carried 
to  the  stack  in  the  sheaves.    J.  7.  Mechi,  July,  1873. 

Baking  by  the  aid  of  Superheated  Steam. — 
Some  years  ago  I  brought  two  large  loaves  of  bread 
from  Coventry  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing my  family  and  friends  of  its  superiority  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  be  had  here,  for  in  Coventry  a 
new  principle  had  been  introduced  into  the  art  and 
mystery  of  bread-making,  by  which  the  batches  would 
always  be  better  cooked  than  they  had  ever  hitherto 
been.  The  new  agent  employed  was  a  powerful  one, 
viz.,  the  introduction  of  superheated  steam  into  the 
oven,  and  this  of  necessity  required  quite  a  new  style 
of  oven,  very  different  in  construction  from  the  vener- 
able brick  oven  of  town  and  country  notoriety,  strongly 
banded  with  iron  to  stand  the  high  pressure  of  the 
steam.  I  frequently  get  my  bread  with  the  mealy 
taste,  clearly  indicating  imperfectly  baked  bread.  I 
have  just  had  a  piece  of  the  crumb  of  a  London  made 
loaf  of  bread,  so  moist  that  it  was  made  up  into 
a  ball  as  easily  as  if  the  ball  had  been  made  of  snow. 
If  we  take  the  London  4  lb.  loaf,  made  after  the  pattern 
of  a  paving  block,  we  have  a  top  crust  and  a  bottom 
crust  baked  very  differently  from  the  crumb,  for, 
although  the  outside  crust  may  be  not  only  well  baked 
but  partially  burnt,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  inner 
crumb  should  also  be  well  baked,  for  a  burnt  crust, 
acting,  as  it  must  do,  as  a  non-conductor,  is  a  great 
protection  to  a  raw  crumb  against  fire-heat  ;  any  one 
may  see  a  similar  case  in  the  roasting  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  before  the  fire,  for  if  the  meat  be  too  near  the 
fire,  or  the  fire  too  strong,  it  will  be  quite  possible  for 
the  leg  to  be  burnt  outside  but  quite  raw  inside.  The 
cube  shaped  loaf  is  admirably  fashioned  to  hide  its 
failings,  for  it  is  sold  by  weight,  and  almost  always 
sold  when  new,  and  when  it  is  weighed  over  the 
counter  by  the  vendor  any  one  having  doubts  about 
the  4  lb.  loaf  being  of  the  full  weight  is  thereby  put 
to  silence ;  thus  far  all  is  fair  to  the  eye,  but 
the  London  loaf  above  mentioned,  cut  while  it 
was  new,  disclosed  a  different  state  of  things, 
and  showed  the  truth  of  what  I  am  stating, 
for  it  is  the  property  of  starch  to  stiffen  with  cooling, 
and  it  also  stiffens  with  age  and  with  drying,  so  that 
bread  which  had  a  crumb  like  pudding  when  new  will 
be  firm  enough  three  days  after  in  the  form  of  a  slice 
of  the  crumb,  and  in  the  form  of  a  crust  as  hard  as  a 
brickbat  ;  but  this  final  stiffening  and  drying  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  baking,  as  it  is  quite  an  after 
process,  for  the  loaf  from  which  my  bread  ball  was 
taken  was  of  the  just  weight,  but  certainly  not  of  the 
just  baking,  for  had  justice  been  done  to  the  bread  in 
the  oven,  it  would  neither  have  been  burnt  outside  nor 
like  a  pudding  inside  ;  but  if  well  baked  the  weight 
must  have  suffered,  and  if  so  the  baker's  interest  must 
also  have  sufiered,  for  assuredly  moist  bread  weighs 
heavier  than  dry  bread,  and  the  two  articles  that  have 
always  been  the  pillars  of  the  craft  are  the 
one  that  whitens  the  batch  of  bread  to  make 
it  look  as  good  as  its  betters,  and  the  other 
that  retains  moisture  in  the  bread,  and  thereby 
weight,  during  the  process  of  baking.  Whilst  strin- 
gent laws  are  duly  put  in  force  against  any  one 
convicted  of  adulterating  flour  bread  with  foreign 
ingredients,  yet  no  law  can  reach  the  baker  for  the 
weight  of  water  which  he  leaves  in,  and,  ergo,  the 
weight  of  flour  which  he  is  thus  able  to  leave  out. 
By  the  use  of  superheated  steam  in  the  oven  at  the 
first  setting  of  the  bread  the  outer  portion  of  the  bread 
is  treated  with  a  kind  of  boiling  heat,  that  cannot 
possibly  make  hard  crust,  and  this  process  makes  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bread  look  as  if  it  had  been  coated 
with  white  of  egg.  I  understand  that  licences  are 
granted  to  any  baker  willing  to  work  this  new  system. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  new  element  has  been 
introduced  into  the  baking  of  the  staff  of  life, 
and     that    a    powerful    one,    for    there     is    nothing 


mawkish  about  the  power  of  superheated  steam, 
for  it  has  been  used  to  disintegrate  bones  for  manure, 
rendering  the  solid  bone  porous  and  soft  like  jelly, 
thereby  showing  its  power  to  deal  with  substances  that 
require  to  be  permeated,  as  is  the  case  with  bread. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  brown  crust  of  bread 
is  different  from  that  of  the  white  crumb,  and  should 
this  new  system  prevail  the  proportions  of  white  to  that 
of  brown  will  be  materially  altered  ;  in  short  the  brown 
crust  will  almost  disappear,  and  it  will  be  good  news 
for  those  who  have  bad  teeth  to  have  this  difficulty 
taken  out  of  the  way,  for  I  have  seen  several  instances, 
and  heard  of  many  more,  where  tough  meat  and  hard 
crust*  of  bread  have  caused  single  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  suffer  hunger  rather  than  show  their  weakness  and 
utter  inability  to  cope  with  tough  mutton  or  tops  and 
bottoms  of  bread.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

Thick  Sowing  and  Laid  Crops. — Great  losses 
arise  from  sowing  too  thickly.  Thick  sowing  causes  a 
crowded  crop,  weak  stems,  and  imperfect  develop- 
ments, so  down  they  go,  flat  {not  arched),  and  conse- 
quently fail  to  rise  again.  With  moderate,  or  what  is 
miscalled  thin  sowing,  the  cereal  stems  are  strong  and 
reedy,  and  although  they  bend  and  arch  under  heavy 
rains  and  gales,  they  rise  again  when  dry.  Like  a 
crowded  plantation,  our  cereal  crops,  when  too  thick, 
are  imperfectly  developed.  The  tillering  or  natural 
growth  of  a  cereal  plant,  by  the  protrusion  of  hori- 
zontal stems,  is  impeded  by  crowding,  so  up  the  stems 
go  vertically,  weak  and  trembling,  and  down  they 
come  flat  under  the  pressure  of  a  gale  or  rain 
storm.  As  Liebig  justly  says,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  a  Wheat  plant  is  another  Wheat 
plant,  both  under  and  above  ground.  The  aver- 
age return  or  increase  of  only  10  kernels  for  one 
in  our  cereal  crops  (see  Caird,  &c. ),  gives  evidence 
of  unnatural  and  improper  sowing  ;  and  just  as  we  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  our  soil  so  should  we  diminish 
the  quantity  of  seed,  because  the  enriched  soil  gives 
aldermanic  plants  requiring  ample  space.  Thirty  years 
of  practical  comparative  experiments  enable  me  to 
draw  correct  conclusions  of  best  quantities  for  my  land, 
having,  of  course,  due  regard  to  time  of  sowing  and 
condition  of  soil  :  I  am  convinced  that  one  half  the 
seed  generally  sown  would  be  a  great  national  gain. 
My  usual  quantities,  if  1  can  sow  at  the  proper  season, 
are — Wheat,  4  pecks ;  Barley,  6  pecks ;  Oats, 
S  pecks,    drilled   per  imperial    acre :    winter   Beans, 

5  pecks;  spring  Beans,  12  pecks,  drilled  per  impe- 
rial acre.  Wheat  we  al  ways  drill  at  9  inches 
from  row  to  row,  so  as  to  be  able  to  horse-hoe  them 
well  with  Garrett's  horse  hoe.     Oats  and  Barley  about 

6  inches  from  row  to  row.  I  have  grown  very  fine 
crops  of  Wheat  from  2  pecks  per  acre  drilled,  or  I  peck 
per  acre  dibbled.  In  the  latter  case  we  twice  got  7  qr. 
2  bush,  of  Wheat,  and  2^  tons  of  straw  per  imperial 
acre.  Thin  sowing  produces  more  weight  of  straw  and 
more  corn  than  thick  sowing.  One  kernel  of 
Wheat  in  each  hole  will  give  a  plant  for  about 
every  5  inches  square.  We  should  apply,  in  degree, 
the  same  principle  to  our  cereals  as  to  our  root  crops  : 
give  them  sufficient  space  for  development.  Owing  to 
our  land  being  in  such  an  unfit  state  for  sowing  this 
spring,  I  put  in  7  pecks  of  Barley,  which  is  an  extra 
peck,  and  too  much,  causing  more  laid  corn  than  is 
usual,  or  than  is  desirable.  Every  farmer  should  judge 
for  himself  by  comparative  trials.  My  crops  promise 
well  generally.  J.  J.  Mechi,  July. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

New  York. — Having  been  much  interested  in  the 
correspondence  written  by  Messrs.  Mechi,  Smith,  and 
Evershed,  and  latterly  by  "E.  L.  C."  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  deep  ploughing,  I  venture  to  give  the  experience  of 
good  farmers  in  this  locality,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  United  States.  Our  land  is  chiefly 
loam,  either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  is  naturally 
very  productive.  It  is  but  S  or  10  inches  in  depth, 
and  below  it  is  a  cold  clayey  hard  pan,  that  is  com- 
pletely destitute  of  all  plant  food  and  is  as  barren  as 
the  Desert  of  Sahara ;  and  as  it  has  been  said  by  the 
adherents  of  deep  ploughing,  in  your  paper,  that  all 
soils  are  benefited  by  it,  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  a 
course  in  this  locality  would  be  simply  ruinous.  We 
raise  here  Apples  in  abundance,  Indian  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Beans,  Potatos,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
everything.  Our  land  works  well  in  all  weathers,  and 
my  teams  are  now  at  plough  after  a  severe  drouth  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  and  it  works  up  in  splendid  order. 
All  we  require  here  are  men  who  see  the  necessity  of 
enriching  the  soil,  as  the  Americans  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, very  poor  farmers.  Land  sells  from  100  dols. 
to  200  dols.  per  acre,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
To  English  farmers  of  capital  this  country  offers  induce- 
ments superior  to  any  other,  the  only  drawback  here 
being  our  long  winter.  This  farm  is  11  miles  south  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  just  10  from  the  city  of  Rochester, 
which  is  a  good  market  for  everything.  This  spring 
Potatos  have  been  selling  for  1. 10  dols.  per  bush,  of 
62  lb.,  Wheat  from  1.65  to  2  dols.,  Barley  I  dol., 
Oats  50  cents,  Rye  90  cents  ;  butter  30  cents  per  lb. 
If  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  who  are  tired  of 
tithes,  church  rates,  poor  rates,  &c,  are  desirous  of 
owning  and  farming  their  own  land  and  wish  informa- 


tion in  regard  to  this  locality,  by  enclosing  stamp  I 
will  be  happy  to  comply  with  their  request.  Thomas 
S.  Sturge,  Oakland  Farm,  Speneerport,  Munroe  Co. 


mutus. 


THE  INVENTORS'  INSTITUTE. 

Peat  Utilisation. — The  Scientific  and  Literary  Review 
of  July  1  gives  a  report  of  Mr.  Peter  Love's  paper  on 
this  subject,  read  at  the  meeting  of  June  12,  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
attended  the  work  of  peat  fuel  manufacture,  and  then 
describes  his  own  plan  of  operation  :  — 

My  machine  is  upon  quite  a  new  principle,  as  well 
as  novel  in  many  of  its  details,  suggested  during  years 
of  study  and  experience  of  the  great  labour  of  handling 
such  an  immense  weight  of  water,  carrying  it  to  and 
from  the  machine,  the  immense  area  of  drying  ground 
required,  all  creating  heavy  expenses.  At  last  the 
idea  came  of  hauling  the  machine,  laid  flat  on  the  bog, 
excavating  a  slice  of  such  thickness  as  to  produce  pulp, 
to  cover  the  ground  passed  over  such  a  thickness  as 
could  be  dried  into  the  most  dense  fuel.  This,  with 
some  of  its  most  important  details,  I  have  just  patented, 
and  wish  to  give  you  information  as  to  its  economy  of 
labour  and  power  of  production,  the  whole  being 
worked  by  an  ordinary  traction  engine  with  steam- 
cultivating  apparatus. 

On  the  middle  of  the  machine  is  a  large  rigger,  or 
riggers,  round  which  the  hauling  rope  is  passed,  one 
end  being  fast  to  the  steam-engine,  or  windlass,  and 
the  other  end  attached  to  the  winding  drum  of  the 
windlass.  This  is  the  working  rope  ;  that  is,  the 
machine,  when  hauled  by  it  towards  the  engine, 
operates.  The  engine  by  this  means  has  double  hauling 
power,  and  the  friction  of  the  ropes  gives  motion  to  the 
rigger,  which  drives  all  the  works  of  the  machine. 

Another  rope,  named  the  idle  rope,  is  attached  to, 
what  we  will  call,  the  back  end  of  the  machine.  This 
rope  is  carried  as  far  up  into  the  bog  as  is  most  econo- 
mical in  practice — say  a  quarter  of  a  mile — where  it  is 
passed  round  the  pulley  or  rigger  of  a  Howard's  or 
any  other  good  self-acting  anchor,  and  then  attached 
to  the  drum  of  a  windlass,  the  action  of  which  hauls 
the  machine  up  into  the  bog  to  the  anchor  ;  then,  the 
windlass  being  reversed,  the  working  rope  hauls  the 
machine  towards  the  windlass  and  engine,  which  are 
on  the  sound  ground  outside  the  bog.  The  width  of 
machine  I  propose  to  use  is  4  feet  9  inches,  which, 
allowing  for  loss  in  reversing,  is  about  half  an  acre  for 
every  lineal  mile  operated  upon.  In  nine  hours  we 
will  get  over  eight  miles,  absorbing  eight  hours  in 
working,  and  1  ^  in  running  up  the  bog  idle,  being  9^ 
hours  a  day,  covering  4  acres  with  z\  inches  thick, 
which,  when  dry,  will  yield  20  tons  per  inch  deep  of 
pulp,  or  50  tons  of  dry  fuel  per  acre,  the  4  acres  yield- 
ing 200  tons  of  dry  fuel. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  August, 
120  days'  work  ought  to  be  obtained,  producing  24,000 
tons  of  fuel.  The  same  arrangement  carries  into  action 
my  draining  engine,  which  I  have  also  patented. 

This  engine  also  goes  over  a  mile  in  \\  hour,  doing 
S  miles  of  drain  from  4  to  5  feet  deep  per  day,  leaving 
a  clean  cut  bore  or  tunnel,  6  inches  in  diameter,  at  £3 
per  mile,  or  ioj.  per  acre  drained,  164  yards  apart. 
After  this  drainage  has  caused  the  bog  to  collapse  so 
that  these  drains  are  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  the 
second  drainage  should  take  place.  Then  during  the 
following  winter  months,  the  peat  manufacturing 
machine  should  be  used  without  the  pressing,  stamp- 
ing, and  peat  cutting  parts,  the  putting  aside  of  which 
will  enable  a  greater  depth  to  be  operated  upon, 
enough  to  give  them  from  4  to  5  inches  of  finely  com- 
minuated  bog,  which  will  give  up  freely  to  the  rainfall 
the  sterilising  acids,  which,  with  the  rainfall,  will  pass 
away  through  the  drains,  leaving  earth  as  dense  as  if  it 
had  been  20  years  under  ordinary  cultivation,  and  fit  to 
make  rough  pasture.  Of  this  work  at  least  4  acres  a 
day  will  be  done,  at  £3  an  acre.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  days'  work  per  annum  ought  to  be  got  out  of  each 
set  of  machines,  engines,  and  tackle,  which  will  cost 
less  than  ^2000. 

Looking  at  this  important  subject  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  with  our  eye  fixed  on  the  fact  that  the 
subsoil  of  bogs  generally  forms  first-rate  land  after  the 
bog  stuff  has  been  carried  all  away,  and  the  sun  and 
air  allowed  free  action  upon  it ;  in  fact,  after  drainage, 
and  the  application  of  improved  cultivation,  these  soils 
generally  attain  the  highest  type  of  fertility.  Such 
being  the  case,  all  the  shallowest  bogs  ought  to  be 
operated  upon  first,  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel,  for 
inasmuch  as  two  or  three  slices  of  about  4  inches  thick 
will  be  worked  off  per  annum,  nearly  a  foot  will  be 
annually  worked  off,  by  which  means,  in  a  few  years, 
each  succeeding  year  we  would  have  considerable 
numbers  of  fertile  farms  added  to  our  country. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

BRAMPTON, 

Green  Crops. — Mr.  II.  Nkwhy  Frasek  has  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  take  the  principal 
portion  : — 

I  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  all  green  crops,  deep  autumn  cultivation  ; 
and  to  thoroughly  ensure  success  the  land  ought  to  be 
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turned  over  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  while  in 
a  dry  state — say  in  September  and  October. 

I,  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Turnip  crop,  I  have  always  proceeded  as 
follows: — First,  since  becoming  possessed  of  a  set  of 
steam  tackle,  I  have  had  the  land  dug  as  deeply  as 
circumstances  would  permit  immediately  after  harvest  ; 
and  before  I  had  steam  appliances  of  my  own,  and  that 
mode  of  cultivation  came  into  such  general  requisition 
as  at  present,  I  used  a  very  strong  iron  plough,  into 
which  four  horses  were  yoked  abreast,  and  kept  this 
going  until  the  whole  of  the  stubble  was  turned  over, 
which  was  generally  accomplished  by  Martinmas.  I 
have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
operation  known  as  steam-digging  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  in  every  case  where  farmers  have  not  steam  tackle 
of  their  own,  I  should  strongly  advise  them  to  hire 
from  the  steam  cultivating  companies,  which  are  at 
present  being  formed  throughout  the  county.  Having 
had  my  stubble  all  deeply  turned  over  in  autumn,  1 
have  allowed  it  to  remain  rough  and  untouched  until 
my  general  corn  crop  was  sown  in  spring,  immediately 
after  which  I  have  had  the  land  harrowed  and  culti- 
vated, or  grubbed  by  steam,  and  after  each  of  these 
operations  have  left  the  remainder  to  be  done  by  horses, 
as,  of  course,  the  lighter  work,  such  as  chain  harrow- 
ing, clod  crushing,  &c,  can  be  cheaper  and  better  done 
than  by  steam. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  necessary  to  ensure  success 
in  the  Turnip  crop  is  to  obtain  a  fine  mould  at  any 
cost ;  as  the  old  adage  says,  "  Where  clods  prevail  the 
Turnips  fail ;  "  and  this  having  been  accomplished  by 
the  means  just  mentioned,  a  pair  of  horses  are  im- 
mediately put  into  the  double  mould-board  plough, 
and  drills  drawn  for  Swedes  2S  to  30  inches  apart,  and 
about  6  inches  deep.  I  always  have  the  whole  opera- 
tions going  on  at  once,  the  required  number  of  hands 
putting  dung  into  the  carts,  leading,  drawing  out  the 
dung,  spreading  it,  others  sowing  artificial  manure, 
after  which  the  second  plough  is  kept  close  up,  cover- 
ing in  the  manures,  and,  last  of  all,  the  turnip  drill 
follows  up,  sowing  the  seed.  It  takes  about  15  or  16 
hands  to  carry  out  these  various  operations  at  once, 
consequently  it  is  only  practicable  on  large  farms, 
where  the  required  number  of  horses  and  hands  can  be 
obtained,  but  where  it  can  possibly  be  carried  out 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  more 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  as  the  dung  is  at  once  covered 
in  while  in  a  sappy  state,  and  the  seed  deposited  while 
there  is  moisture  in  the  ground,  thus  giving  it  a  much 
better  chance  of  germinating. 

As  to  trie  time  of  so  wing  Turnips,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this  operation,  although 
for  Swedes  May  is  generally  considered  to  be  about 
the  best  season  ;  the  first  part  of  June  for  yellows, 
and  the  last  part  of  that  month  for  white  and  Grubton 
Globe.  I  have  sown  seeds  during  the  last  days  of 
April  with  good  results,  and  also  obtained  satisfactory 
crops  from  sowing  on  June  10,  so  that  it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  seasons,  and  certainly  this  year  there  was 
no  growth  until  the  end  of  May.  With  regard  to  the 
manurial  management  of  the  Turnip  crop,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  more  especially  for  Swedes,  a  liberal 
application  of  well-rotted  dung  for  it  is  highly  advan- 
tageous, but  I  am  of  opinion  they  cannot  be  so  suc- 
cessfully, and,  I  may  add,  profitably,  grown,  without 
the  addition  of  some  artificial  fertiliser,  such  as  guano 
or  bones,  the  latter  in  the  numerous  forms  and  com- 
pounds under  which  they  are  manufactured  and  sold. 
Since  guano  has  become  so  scarce  and  dear,  and  inferior 
in  strength  and  quality  to  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  I 
have  used  very  little  of  it,  believing  that  bones, 
although  not  as  quick  in  their  action  at  the  start,  carry 
out  the  crop  much  longer  at  the  latter  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  their  use  in  the 
succeeding  grain  and  grass  crops  is  very  marked.  My 
usual  practice  for  Swedes  has  been  to  apply  15  or  16 
cartloads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  in  drills  in  the 
spring,  to  which  has  been  added  4  or  5  cwt.  of  the 
best  dissolved  bones  ;  and  the  general  results  I  have 
obtained  from  this  mode  of  management  are  such  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with.  I  have  always 
had  strong  and  decided  objections  to  leading  out 
farmyard  manure  into  the  unturned  stubble  in  autumn, 
and  have  invariably  preferred  to  carry  out  the  practice 
of  spring  manuring,  because  when  you  lead  out  the 
dung  in  autumn  you  delay  the  ploughings  of  your 
stubbles,  which,  as  I  before  said,  to  get  down  in  a  dry 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Next,  after  a  wet 
and  open  winter,  such  as  last,  the  rains  wash  the  liquid 
portions  of  the  manure  into  the  subsoil,  which  it  is  not 
our  object  to  enrich,  but  rather  the  upper  or  top  por- 
tion of  the  soil.  I  also  consider  it  a  wasteful  plan, 
because  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  when  kept  under 
cover  all  winter  and  led  right  out  into  the  drills, 
and  another  disadvantage  it  has  is  that  if  your  land 
is  at  all  foul  and  dirty  there  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  Twitch  and  other  Couch  grow  much  more 
vigorously  in  an  open  winter.  Being  provided  at 
one  of  my  farms  with  a  covered  middenstead  capable 
of  holding  700  or  800  cartloads  of  dung,  with  at  one 
corner  of  it  a  tank,  into  which  all  the  stables,  byres, 
and  piggeries  are  drained,  I  am  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture the  very  best  quality  of  dung  by  making  it  up 
in  divisions,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  tanking  it 
thoroughly  with  the  rich  liquid,  so  that  when  led  out 
in  spring  it  is  full  of  sap  and  ammonia,  causing  it  to 


act  much  more  rapidly  on  the  young  Turnip  plants. 
Not  being  able  to  make  as  much  farmyard  manure  as 
will  go  over  the  whole  of  my  green  crop,  although  I 
hope  in  time  to  do  so,  I  give  10  cwt.  per  acre  of 
dissolved  bones  alone,  taking  care  to  manure  all  that 
portion  of  the  crop  upon  the  ground  with  sheep. 
Common  Turnips  do  not  require  such  liberal  manage- 
ment as  Swedes,  unless  intended  to  be  pulled,  and 
12  cartloads  of  dung  together  with  4  cwt.  artificial  per 
acre  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

Having  now  got  the  question  of  manuring  exhausted, 
the  next  point,  and  a  very  important  one  it  is,  is— 
there  being  many  varieties  of  Turnips — which  are  the 
best  kinds  to  sow?  and  here  I  may  remark,  while  on 
the  question  of  seed,  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  if  we  were  to  grow  as 
much  Turnip  seed  as  would  be  adequate  to  our  own 
requirements,  seeing  that  there  is  so  much  inferior  seed 
upon  the  market  ;  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
transplant  a  few  of  the  best-grown  bulbs,  thereby 
insuring  new  and  genuine  seed,  and  good  stock. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  Turnips,  most  of 
which  are  very  good,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  Sutton's  Champions,  a  variety  called  Bangholm, 
and  Skirving  for  Swedes;  for  yellow  Turnips,  Tor- 
terton  Hybrid  ;  and  for  whites  the  Pomeranian  White 
Globe,  which  come  in  at  different  seasons  for  their 
various  uses. 

Having  chosen  new  seed,  and  got  it  sown,  the  next 
operation  is  that  of  thinning  or  hoeing,  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  and  well  done,  cleaning  the  sides  of  the 
drills  well  down,  and  leaving  the  plants  at  a  distance 
of  from  10  to  12  inches  apart,  according  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  land.  I  have  sometimes  let  the 
hoeing  of  Turnips  to  a  contractor  in  Penrith,  especially 
if  pushed  for  time,  and  by  bringing  out  20  or  30  in  a 
gang  they  go  over  a  large  breadth  in  a  day,  at  a  cost 
of,  in  ordinary  years,  6s.  6d.  or  Js.  per  acre  ;  but  this 
year  they  demanded  and  obtained  Ss.  and  10s.  per 
acre.  The  young  Turnip  plants  having  been  gone 
through  a  second  time,  to  see  that  none  have  been  left 
too  close  together,  and  to  correct  any  other  mistakes, 
all  that  is  further  required  is  horse-work,  such  as 
stitch-grubbing,  scuffle-harrowing,  &c,  the  amount 
required  of  which  depends  upon  the  cleanness  and 
fineness  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  heavy  and  wet  it  is 
advisable  to  use  the  double  mould-board  plough 
between  the  drills,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  water  ;  but 
in  light  and  friable  soils  this  is  positively  injurious,  as 
the  more  moisture  that  can  be  retained  the  better. 

The  tender  Turnip  plant  has  many  enemies  to  contend 
with  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  but  that 
which  gives  us  most  annoyance  and  anxiety  is  what  is 
commonly  called  the  fly,  which  settles  upon  the  young 
plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  frequently 
eating  and  punishing  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  process  of  hoeing  is  delayed  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  often  proving  so  very  destructive  that  re-sowing  with 
the  common  varieties  has  to  be  resorted  to,  thus  not 
only  causing  the  crop  to  be  late,  but  entailing  upon  the 
farmer  the  loss  of  his  most  valuable  varieties.  Some 
localities  are  very  much  more  subject  than  others  to 
this  troublesome  pest  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fly  is  worse 
in  its  ravages  on  farms  where  there  are  wood  and  big 
cumbersome  hedgerows  round  the  field  ;  but  even  those 
farms  which  lay  open  and  exposed  are  not  exempt — as, 
for  instance,  my  own  farm,  which  lies  high  and  open, 
is  very  much  troubled  with  the  fly,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  parish  in  Dumfriesshire  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, where  the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  Turnips,  such  a  pest  as  the  fly  is  not 
known. 

To  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly  upon  those  farms 
where  the  Turnip  crop  is  grown  to  a  large  breadth,  is 
next  to  an  impossibility,  without  entailing  a  very  heavy 
expense  indeed,  and  has  baffled  the  attempts  of  able 
experimenters.  That  it  can  be  mitigated  upon  a  small 
scale  I  admit,  by  the  use  of  newly-slacked  lime,  sul- 
phur, soot,  and  lime  mixed,  applied  along  the  coulter 
rows  in  showery  weather.  Sometimes,  however,  in 
very  dry  summers,  such  as  186S,  we  have  no  showers, 
then  the  fly  is  worst  ;  and  in  very  wet  seasons — such 
as  the  present  has  been — the  rain  washes  off  the  appli- 
cation. And  then  imagine  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
thus  treating  50  to  100  acres.  Therefore  I  say  it  is 
almost  impracticable. 

2.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  next  crop, 
namely,  Potatos.  In  many  of  the  best  farmed  districts 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  land  is  rented 
from  £3  to  £6  per  acre,  the  Potato  is  looked  upon  as 
the  first  in  importance,  and  very  high  prices  per  acre 
are  obtained  by  farmers  from  its  cultivation.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  far-famed  East  Lottrians,  where  it  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  farmer,  paying  his  /2000  to 
/3000  per  annum  rent,  many  growing  from  50  to 
100  acres,  and  realising  prices  from  ,£20  to  £%o  per 
acre,  or  an  average  something  like  ^30.  While 
tenant  of  a  farm  in  Dumfries-shire  I  was  somewhat  of 
an  extensive  and  successful  Potato  grower,  having  had 
as  many  as  30  acres  planted  in  a  season,  and  one  year 
I  received  nearly  two  years'  rent  of  the  farm  for  my 
crop.  Since  coming  to  Hay  Close  I  have  never  grown 
Potatos  to  any  extent,  as  in  1868,  which  was  a  very 
hot  and  dry  year,  they  were  a  complete  failure,  both 
on  account  of  the  small  yield  and  also  being  so  badly 
scabbed,   although  grown  upon  one  of  the  very  best 


fields  I  have,  which  I  thought  admirably  adapted  for 
them.  This  unfortunate  result,  however,  I  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  season, 
being  so  hot  and  dry  ;  at  least,  I  could  not  attribute 
it  to  anything  else.  Potatos  require  less  autumn  cul- 
tivation, and  a  much  more  liberal  allowance  of  manure 
than  Turnips,  and  I  would  advocate  not  less  than  30 
to  40  cartloads  of  farmyard  dung  per  acre,  together 
with  4  to  5  cwt.  artifical  Potato  compound.  The 
main  crop  ought  to  be  planted  in  April,  in  drills  not 
less  than  30  inches  wide,  in  fact  I  have  obtained  the  best 
results  from  having  them  in  drills  T  yard  wide.  The 
sets  ought  not  to  be  cut,  but  planted  whole,  a  nice 
sized  set  being  selected,  and  put  in  the  drills  at 
intervals  of  10  inches  apart.  If  set  nearer  together 
than  this  you  get  them  numerous,  but  small  ;  if  wider, 
large  and  coarse.  Cultivated  and  managed  in  this 
way,  and  grown  upon  suitable  soil,  they  ought,  under 
reasonable  and  favourable  circumstances,  as  regards 
the  weather,  to  prove  a  paying  crop.  Five  tons  per 
acre  of  good  marketable  Potatos  ought,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  to  be  obtained,  irrespective  of  "  seeds  "  and 
chats,  which,  at  £4  per  ton,  or  6d,  per  stone,  would 
give  ^20  per  acre,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  crop  of 
Turnips  can  be  got  to  yield  much  more  than  half  of 
this  sum  per  acre,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  very 
trifling.  Another  advantage  is  you  get  your  Wheat 
sown  in  good  time. 

The  Mangel  is  the  next  subject  upon  my  list.  I 
have  for  the  last  three  seasons  sown  10  acres,  and  found 
them  most  useful  in  the  latter  spring  months  and 
throughout  summer.  As  we  are  all  aware,  this  season 
has  been  very  cold,  wet,  and  backward,  and  grass  was 
very  late  in  coming  in  the  spring.  Having  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Mangel  Wurzel  on  hand,  I  was  enabled  to 
keep  my  40  milch  cows  in  the  house  until  June  I, 
when  the  weather  became  warmer,  and  grass  was  more 
plentiful,  but  had  I  not  been  prepared  with  a  good 
supply  of  Mangel  I  would  have  been  obliged,  like  my 
neighbours,  to  have  turned  them  out  a  month  earlier. 
On  June  I  I  had  still  200  cartloads  left,  which  have 
been  supplied  to  50  calves  in  the  sheds  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  which  were  not  consumed  until  the 
end  of  September,  when  Turnips  ought  to  be  ready  to 
supply  their  place. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  for  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  my  Mangel  crop  has,  I  may  state, 
been  the  usual  deep  autumnal  cultivation,  allowing  the 
land  to  remain  untouched  until  April,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  in  that  month  I  have  had  it  harrowed  by 
steam,  followed  up  by  two  successive  cross  steam  grub- 
bings,  going  in  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  having,  by 
means  of  the  chain-harrow  and  clodcrusher,  got  the 
soil  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth,  have  proceeded  with 
manuring,  similar  to  details  I  gave  regarding  Turnips, 
with  this  exception,  that  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
manure  has  been  supplied,  viz  ,  about  25  cartloads 
farmyard  manure,  6  cwt.  bone  manure,  and  4  cwt. 
salt  per  acre,  the  latter  acting  very  favourably  upon 
the  crop,  as  it  seems  to  thrive  best  near  to  the  coast. 
The  drills  are  not  so  wide  as  for  Swedes,  27  inches 
being  ample.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  very  wet 
weather  in  April,  I  was  not  able  to  get  in  the 
Mangel  crop  as  early  as  I  could  have  wished,  for  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  it  succeeds  best  when  sown  by  May  1 
(as  it  likes  its  period  of  growth  being  made  as  long  as 
possible),  but  on  the  9th  of  that  month  I  completed 
sowing  them  with  S  utton's  Mammoth  Long  Red 
Mangel,  at  the  rate  of  6  lb.  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  although  the  summer  was  cold,  wet,  and  un- 
genial,  consequently  unfavourable  to  their  successful 
growth,  I  have  a  very  fair  crop,  and  was  able  to  pit 
500  cartloads.  Thinning  requires  to  be  carefully  done, 
all  by  hand,  and  if  there  are  many  blanks  they  are 
easily  made  up  by  transplanting,  as  this  plant  bears 
that  operation  well,  and  if  done  in  moisty  weather, 
with  the  ground  damp,  the  transplanted  bulbs  are 
almost  equal  to  the  others.  After  they  have  been 
hand-thinned  they  can,  after  the  plants  have  got  a  good 
hold  of  the  ground,  be  gone  through  with  the  hoes, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  them  in  any  way,  as 
they  are  liable  to  bleed  if  struck,  and  are  thus  perma- 
nently  injured.  Thinning  and  hoeing  completed,  the 
after  management  consists  in  the  necessary  horse-work 
between  the  rows,  and  this  done  they  can  be  left  until 
pulling  begins.  The  two  principal  varieties  of  the 
Mangel  are  the  red  and  yellow  Globe  ;  but  I  have  a 
decided  preference  for  the  former,  as  I  have  found  it 
by  far  the  most  productive,  and  it  is  said  by  chemists 
to  be  the  most  nutritious. 

I  now  bring  you  to  Carrots,  of  which,  although  they 
are  not  extensively  grown  in  this  district,  I  nevertheless 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  well  managed,  there  is  no  more 
paying  crop,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  all 
farmers  to  try  a  few,  if  only  to  give  to  their  horses. 
This  year  I  put  in  20  acres  of  Carrots,  as  they  thrive 
best  upon  light,  kindly  soil,  and  having  this  year  a  field 
answering  to  that  description.  I  may  here  mention 
that  in  growing  Carrots  my  mode  of  management 
differs  somewhat  from  the  other  green  crops,  in  so  far 
as  that  I  would  lead  out  the  farmyard  manures  on  to 
the  land  intended  for  their  growth  in  autumn,  and 
plough  it  in  with  horses  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches, 
my  reasons  for  this  being,  that  as  the  Carrot  is  a  tap- 
rooted  plant,  growing  deeply  into  the  ground,  if  you 
apply  farmyard  manure  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of 
sowing  you  get   ill-shaped,    many-rooted    specimens. 
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The  Carrot  ought  to  be  sown  as  early  in  April  as 
possible  ;  consequently  this  year,  so  soon  as  the  land 
was  harrowed  over,  we  grubbed  it  twice  by  means  of 
steam,  harrowed  it  again,  and  reduced  it  to  a  fine  mould. 
It  was  then  drilled  26  inches  apart,  and  dissolved  bones 
at  the  rate  of  10  cvvt.  per  acre  sown  in  them,  no  farm- 
yard dung  being  given,  and  the  result,  as  I  said  before, 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  seedsman  from 
whom  I  purchased  the  seed,  viz.,  the  Intermediate, 
sent  directions  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  Sib.  per  acre.  I 
thought  this  an  exceedingly  heavy  seed,  and  told  my 
man  to  try  part  at  4.5  lb.,  part  at  6  lb.,  and  part  at  8  lb. 
per  acre.  The  plants  came  well  and  equally,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  portions  sown  with  4.4  lb. 
per  acre  seemed  quite  as  thick  as  any  of  the  rest, 
which,  besides  speaking  well  for  the  seed,  shows,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  that  44  lb.  per  acre  of  good 
genuine  seed  is  sufficient.  So  soon  as  the  plants  are 
of  sufficient  size  they  ought  to  be  hand-thinned,  about 
3  to  4  inches  apart,  and  this,  together  with  one  hoeing, 
and  horsework  in  the  drills,  constitute  the  chief 
features  of  their  cultivation  and  management.  From 
20  to  30  tons  of  Carrots  have  been  grown  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  but  I  shall  be  satisfied,  as  a  begin- 
ning, with  anything  like  10  or  12  tons  per  acre. 

We  now  come  to  Cabbages,  another  useful  and 
lucrative  crop,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  where  they  can  be  sold  very  readily,  and 
perhaps  make  more  money  per  acre  than  any  other 
green  crop  grown,  seeing  that  two  successive  crops 
may  be  got  in  one  season.  They  are  especially  valu- 
able where  a  large  dairy  is  kept  for  early  use,  but  they 
may  be  kept  perfectly  fresh  and  good  until  February 
and  March,  thriving  best  upon  a  strong  loamy  soil, 
instances  being  numerous  where  as  many  as  50  to  60  tons 
per  acre  have  been  grown  of  the  Drumhead  variety,  and 
they  may  be  cultivated  for  either  autumn  or  spring  use. 
For  these  we  still  require  the  deep  autumn  and  spring 
cultivation,  together  with  heavy  manuring,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  best  way  to  raise  the 
seed  is  to  sow  it  on  some  rich  headland,  just  after  har- 
vest, and  it  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  prepared  in  March  or  April.  The  drills 
should  be  made  from  2S  to  30  inches  in  width,  and  in 
these  should  be  put  no  less  that  30  cartloads  farmyard 
manure,  and  6  cwt.  artificial  per  acre,  and  the  plants 
from  off  the  seel  headland  having  been  regularly  and 
carefully  transplanted,  nothing  more  requires  to  be 
done. 

Although  I  have  gone  into  this  subject  at  so  great  a 
length,  I  feel  sure  it  is  one  to  which  we  cannot  give 
too  much  attention  and  consideration,  seeing  that  the 
thorough  cultivation,  preparation,  and  management  of 
the  green  crop  is  the  key-stone  to  good  and  successful 
farming  ;  and  unless  you  cultivate  deeply,  clean  your 
land  well,  and  manure  and  manage  it  liberally,  and 
without  grudging  the  outlay,  you  cannot  expect  heavy 
root  crops,  nor  a  succeeding  bountiful  grain  crop  or 
rich  grass ;  but  all  these  good  and  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained  by  managing  our  green  crops 
judiciously  and  well.  Heavy  grain  crops  mean 
abundance  of  grain  and  grass,  plenty  of  stock,  both 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  heavy  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
means  lots  of  good  rich  farmyard  dung,  and  an  enriched 
farm  ;  an  enriched  farm  means  plenty  of  everything, 
and  a  prosperous  farmer,  which  I  trust  every  member 
of  this  Club  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  is  at  this 
moment. 

MAIDSTONE. 
The  Agricultural  Labourer. — Dr.  Monckton  said 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  frank,  open, 
honourable  understanding  between  employers  of  labour 
as  to  the  rate  of  payment  they  made  to  their  people, 
either  for  day  labour  or  for  piece-work  ;  and  he  thought 
the  spirit  which  animated  persons  in  professions  and  in 
private  life — the  feeling  that  it  was  discreditable  to 
take  on  to-day  a  man  who  had  improperly  deserted  a 
neighbour  yesterday — might  be  observed  with  great 
profit  by  farmers  generally.  Men  should  not  be  tempted 
to  desert  their  masters,  out  of  whim  or  caprice,  per- 
haps, by  the  prospect  of  easily  getting  fresh  employ- 
ment. This  would  be  a  proper  course,  and  it  would 
carry  with  it  none  of  that  odium  that  might,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attach  to  the  fact  of  farmers  entering  into  a 
deliberate  combination  to  foster  their  own  interests. 
He  would  suggest  that  where  a  tenant-farmer  had  at 
command  certain  labourers  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  who  were  trustworthy  and  valuable,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  enter  into  yearly  contracts  with 
them.  Let  employer  and  employed  feel  that  they  were 
tied  to  each  other  for  a  year  at  least.  He  would  also 
say  distinctly,  let  the  difference  be  recognised  between 
summer  and  winter,  while  piece-work  should  be  left 
untouched  for  future  consideration.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  contracting  with  the  labourer. 
He  would  ask  some  public  speakers  and  newspaper 
critics  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  farmer  was  a  man  who 
could  be  held  to  his  contract,  while  his  lien  on  the 
labourer  was  of  the  very  slightest  description.  With 
regard  to  wages,  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  contract,  he 
thought  13*.  or  14?.  during  the  winter,  and  i6j\  or  ijs. 
in  summer,  would  not  be  a  bad  starting  point ;  but  of 
course  they  could  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the 
exact  sum,  which  would  vary  with  the  locality  and  the 
character  of  the  men  employed.  He  quite  appreciated 
the  immense   importance   of    taking   pains   to    utilise 


labour  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  A  week's 
labour  from  a  number  of  farm  hands  was  a  very  vari- 
able quantity.  One  employer,  manager,  or  bailiff 
would  get  far  more  out  of  a  staff  of  six  hands  than 
another  would  be  able  to  do,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  work  had  been  better  pre-arranged,  and  was  carried 
out  with  more  skill.  One  great  means  by  which  the 
farmer  would  save  himself  from  being  injured  by  a 
higher  rate  of  wages,  would  be  by  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  the  labourer,  and  another  they  would  find  in 
the  increased  application  of  machinery  to  agricultural 
processes.  Two  members  of  the  Club  had  set  a  most 
valuable  example  in  this  respect — Mr.  Chittenden  for 
his  efforts  in  regard  to  steam  cultivation,  and  Mr. 
Coley  for  the  discreet,  persevering,  and  judicious  way 
in  which  he  had  carried  out  a  plan  that  might  prove  to 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  management  of  Hops.  In 
many  respects  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  An  experienced  Sussex  farmer 
had  told  him  that  he  had  never  seen  back  the  money 
that  was  spent  in  hand-hoeing,  and  in  his  {Dr.  Monck- 
ton's)  opinion  horse-hoeing  was  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. These  horse-hoes  were  introduced  many 
years  ago,  but  they  were  now  rarely  seen  at  work. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  matter,  but  it 
might  no  doubt  be  met  by  drilling  wide,  drilling 
straight,  and  directing  particular  attention  to  that 
department.  From  whatever  cause  this  particular  hoe 
seemed  to  have  generally  fallen  through,  and  not  to  be 
at  all  commonly  visible.  With  regard  to  the  cleaning 
of  land  generally,  weeds  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  resisting  every  process  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  discuss 
how  to  proceed  for  three  years  to  procure  the  greatest 
amount  of  cleanliness  at  the  least  cost.  Passing  from 
this  he  would  next  point  to  the  importance  of  educating 
their  men  to  perform  more  profitable  work  than  most 
of  them  were  capable  of  at  present — they  should  be 
taught  to  drive  steam-engines,  to  mend  harness,  to 
thatch,  to  do  rough  carpentering,  to  creosote  hop- 
poles,  to  dry  Hops,  and  so  forth.  In  this  way  em- 
ployers would  be  spared  the  discomfort  of  having 
strangers  to  do  their  most  important  work,  while  the 
employed  would  not  have  the  vexation  of  seeing 
strangers  take  the  best  wages.  Hop-drying  used 
always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  mystery,  and 
the  management  of  Hops  was  not  improved  because  it 
was  not  studied,  was  not  considered  open  to  competi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  was  not  generally  understood. 
If  a  man  struck  or  was  taken  ill,  there  was  always  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  supply  his  place, 
although  in  the  end  some  one  was  usually  put  on  who 
was  supposed  to  know  next  to  nothing  about  it,  and 
yet  turned  the  Hops  out  almost  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional dryer.  It  was  useless  to  say  the  men  as  a  rule 
could  not  be  materially  improved. 

The  Chairman  found  in  this  district  that  if  a  good 
master  got  a  good  lot  of  men  together  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  or  getting  them  to  stay 
with  him.  He  had  therefore  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  the  union  was  doing  good,  so  much 
so  that  if  a  good  workman  wantonly  threw  himself  out 
of  employment  he  found  more  difficulty  than  before  in 
getting  a  fresh  place.  Of  course  there  were,  and 
always  would  be,  some  men  who  liked  to  go  wander- 
ing about,  and  who  perhaps  earned  nearly  as  much 
money  as  those  who  stayed  at  home.  There  were  in 
this  neighbourhood  many  brickyards  where  they  could 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  summer,  and  if  he 
were  a  labouring  man  without  a  family  and  with  no 
very  strong  home  ties  he  thought  that  he  should  himself 
be  strongly  disposed  to  go  and  earn  as  much  in  six 
months  as  he  could  otherwise  do  in  twelve.  He  did 
not  think  the  farmers  had  anything  to  fear  from  the 
Labourers'  Union  if  they  only  did  their  duty  by 
their  men. 

Mr.  Barling  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  agriculturists  to  combine  against 
a  combination  of  the  men.  The  men  would  soon  find 
that  though  they  were  getting,  by  a  form  of  coercion,  a 
larger  price  than  they  had  previously  obtained  for  their 
labour,  they  would  get  no  lasting  benefit  from  it.  For 
inevitably,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  their  earn- 
ings would  be  the  amount  of  their  spendings.  This 
would  not  be  a  voluntary  matter,  because  the  increased 
demand  in  the  market  for  the  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption would  lead  to  an  increase  in  price.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  or  a  year  the  labourer  would  have  as 
little,  if  not  less,  than  before.  The  men  would  not  see 
this  at  once,  but  they  would  before  long,  and  nothing 
would  encourage  unions  among  them  more  than,  or 
justify  them  so  completely  as,  unions  among  the 
masters.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  there  had  been  for  the  last  two  years  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  labour  market.  The  "  plun- 
der"— if  he  might  use  the  expression — which  the 
Germans  had  exacted  frnm  the  French  had  led  to  an 
increased  demand  for  goods  on  their  part.  This  had 
set  the  whole  labour  market  of  England  in  motion,  and 
prices  had  naturally  gone  up.  Sooner  or  later  this 
abnormal  state  of  things  would  come  to  an  end,  and  he 
would  say  that  they  should  avoid  encouraging  extrava- 
gant demands  nn  the  part  of  the  labourers  by  refraining 
from  combinations  among  themselves  which  they  con- 
1  demned  on  the  part  of  the  men. 


Sottas  of  JBoohs. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer.     By  a  Farmer's  Son. 
W.  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  sixpenny  tract  contains  a  number  of  fairly 
written  paragraphs,  which  help  to  correct  the  exaggera- 
tions on  both  sides  of  which  the  recent  controversy  has 
been  guilty.  The  author  has  also  published  "  Thoughts 
on  the  House  of  Lords,"  a  fact  which  is  intimated  on 
the  cover  of  the  present  publication  !  So  that  the 
whole  range  of  social  problems  has  in  all  probability 
passed  under  his  review,  and  upon  the  whole,  gather- 
his  opinion  from  these  pages,  he  seems  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Whether  that  quali- 
fies him  especially  for  the  work  of  defence  or  criticism 
to  which  he  devotes  himself  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 
We  may,  however,  give  our  readers  an  inkling  of  his 
standpoint  and  power  of  insight  by  the  following 
extract  : — 

"  Contrast  of  the  Town  and  Country  Labourer. — Money 
is  not  the  only  point  to  be  looked  at.  Like  other  classes 
connected  with  the  land,  agricultural  labourers  get  what 
are  termed  'perquisites  ;'  and  they  get  many  things  at  a 
cost  which  is  very  small  when  compared  with  what  people 
in  -the  large  towns  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  besides  which 
they  have  some  natural  advantages  which  cannot  be  had 
in  towns.  And  to  meet  the  case  of  other  labourers,  or  to 
form  a  just  comparison,  these  perquisites  and  advantages 
must  not  be  estimated  at  the  trifling  sum  of  money  they 
are  said  to  be  worth  in  the  rural  districts,  as  is  usually 
done.  To  place  a  town  labourer  in  as  good  a  position  as 
an  agricultural  labourer  in  these  respects,  he  must  have 
sufficient  money  to  buy  them,  irrespective  of  what  they 
may  cost.  The  only  equivalent  for  them  to  the  town 
labourer  is,  not  the  amount  of  money  they  cost  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  but  either  the  things  themselves,  or  else 
sufficient  money  to  procure  them  ;  or  at  least  something 
which  might  reasonably  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 

"  The  perquisites  are  sometimes  of  considerable  value, 
though  perhaps  not  usually  so.  Like  wages,  they  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  :  and  they  continue  by  the 
perpetuation  of  customs  which  have  come  down  from  time 
immemorial.  The  labourers  have  been  accustomed  to 
them,  and  are  often  very  much  averse  to  any  change  of 
system.  Though  it  would  certainly  make  farmers  appear 
in  a  more  favourable  light  if  perquisites  were  commuted 
for  money  payments.  Such  a  process  is  going  on  ;  many 
are  desirous  to  extend  it ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  ruthlessly  thrust  upon  people  before  they  are  prepared 
for  it. 

"But  even  if  there  were  no  perquisites,  there  would  still 
remain  the  fact,  a  fact  which  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
that  the  general  circumstances  and  the  general  condition 
of  things,  under  which  the  agricultural  labourer  lives,  are 
very  different  from  the  circumstances  and  the  condition  of 
things  under  which  the  labourer  in  a  large  town  lives  ;  so 
that  15J.  a  week  to  an  agricultural  labourer  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  15J.  a  week  to  a  labourer  living  in  a 
large  town.  The  two  sums  represent  quite  different  values 
in  the  two  cases,  although  nominally  the  same.  Look  at 
a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  case  : — 

"House  rent  is  much  higher  in  large  towns  than  in 
rural  parts.  We  will  for  the  moment  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  pay  of  the  town  labourer  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  And  we  will  take  as  an  example 
of  each  an  agricultural  labourer  with  16s.  a  week  and  a 
town  labourer  with  20s.  a  week.  Now  the  agricultural 
labourer  gets  a  house  and  garden  to  himself  ;  and  for  this 
he  pays  a  weekly  rent  of  about  is.  6d.  or  at  most  2J.  The 
town  labourer  could  not,  as  a  rule,  get  such  a  house  and 
garden  at  all.  He  might,  however,  obtain  a  house  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  might  fairly  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent.  But  this  would  cost  8s.  or  10s.  a  week.  Not 
to  put  it  too  high,  say  only  6s.  His  income  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  i+r.  a  week,  i.e.,  he  would  have  a  house 
and  14s.  a  week  ;  while  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
have  a  house  at  least  as  good,  and  14J.  a  week  also. 
Thus  by  this  one  item  the  money  wages  would  be  reduced 
to  an  equality.  And  there  are  other  items  to  be  con- 
sidered. And  the  case  is  still  worse  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  many,  very  many,  labourers  in  towns  who 
do  not  get  20s.  a  week.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  he  need  not 
have  so  expensive  a  house,  unless  however  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  house  as  good  as  the  one  we  have  supposed  can  be 
had  for  less  money  ;  otherwise  you  might  as  well  say  that 
he  need  not  have  as  good  food  or  as  good  clothing  as  the 
agricultural  labourer.  But,  if  he  has  a  right  to  expect  as 
good,  then  to  put  him  in  as  good  a  position  he  must  have 
things  as  good,  irrespective  of  the  money  they  may  cost. 
And  if  he  cannot  get  as  good,  then  that  very  fact  shows 
that  he  is  worse  off,  however  much  more  money  he 
may  get. 

"We  are,  however,  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement  in  the  houses  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

"Again,  most  provisions,  notably  the  first  necessaries 
of  life,  reach  the  town  labourer  after  passing  through  the 
hands  of  several  people,  all  of  whom  have  to  make  some 
profit.  Many  things  which  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
first  hand,  and  therefore  fresher  and  purer  and  less  costly, 
come  to  him  at  an  enhanced  price,  less  fresh,  and  some- 
times adulterated. 

"Then,  in  large  towns  a  vitiated  atmosphere  produces 
exhaustion,  both  physical  and  mental  ;  and  this  renders 
necessary  a  larger  amount  of  nourishment,  or  else  stimu- 
lants, to  support  the  system.  And  medicine  is  constantly 
required  to  counteract  the  evils  induced  by  this  state. 

"  In  fact  the  high  wages  so  much  boasted  of  are  in  very 
many  cases  a  faree  ;  for  if  a  shilling  is  put  into  one  pocket, 
fifteen-pence  is  taken  out  of  the  other. 

"Further,  if  other  labourers  get  more  money,  they  do 
more  work  for  it,  and  their  work  is  often  of  a  less  agree- 
able character.  Not  to  speak  of  the  many  people  who  in 
shops  work  on  regularly  to  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night,  some- 
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limes  till  12  o'clock,  and  occasionally  even  later  ;  there 
are  vast  numbers  of  labourers  whose  regular  hours  are 
from  6  A.M.  to6  P.M.,  whereas,  except  in  special  cases  and 
at  special  seasons  of  the  year,  the  usual  hours  of  attend- 
ance of  agricultural  labourers,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  are  from  7  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

"  Besides  this,  the  work  in  a  factory  and  in  many  other 
departments  is  as  regular  as  machine  work.  And  the 
amount  that  is  accomplished  by  a  labourer  is  enormous. 
If  it  were  possible  for  agricultural  labourers  to  accom- 
plish as  much  work  as  this,  farmers  would  even  now  be 
able  to  pay  them  higher  wages  ;  and  increased  profits 
would  probably  soon  enable  them  to  make  a  still  further 
increase  of  pay. 

"  But  the  question  is  one  of  wider  range  than  we  have 
yet  taken.  Life,  to  be  truly  blessed,  must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  vegetable  existence.  In  estimating  a 
man's  position,  we  ought  to  regard  not  only  his  material 
circumstances,  but  also  everything  which  tends  to  make 
life  happy.  A  man  ought  to  have  some  enjoyments,  and 
some  recreations,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  a  state  of 
despair ;  and  since  the  natural  enjoyments  which  are 
had  in  the  country  are  not  natural  in  towns,  to  place  town 
labourers  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  agricultural 
labourers,  such  ought  to  be  provided  for  them,  or  else 
they  ought  to  have  money  over  and  above  what  agri- 
cultural labourers  have — sufficient  to  procure  such  enjoy- 
ments for  themselves,  or,  at  least,  something  which  might 
reasonably  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

"  And  the  worst  feature  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  town  population  is  the  utter  absence  of  all 
joy.  A  man  is  employed  for  long  hours,  in  dingy  places, 
in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  at  dull,  monotonous  work, 
often  calling  forth  hardly  a  spark  of  intelligence  after  the 
first  effort.  When  his  work  is  over,  and  he  returns  home, 
it  is  to  some  back  street — to  a  dismal  house  which  may 
be  the  abode  of  several  families.  He  has  not  a  garden  to 
himself.  He  has  no  healthy  amusements  or  pleasant 
recreations.  He  has  not  the  chance  to  stroll  in  the  green 
fields— to  listen  to  the  singing  of  birds— to  see  Nature  in 
all  its  freshness  and  glory,  and  to  draw  in  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  with  it  health  and  contentment.  No  wonder 
that  his  leisure  time  is  often  spent  in  grumbling  over  real 
or  fancied  social  and  political  grievances.  A  strange 
contrast  this  to  the  agricultural  labourer  as  he  shouts  the 
harvest  home. 

"Then  there  is  a  total  separation  between  employer 
and  employed,  between  rich  and  poor.  An  employer 
takes  on  so  many  hands,  at  market  price  ;  they  work,  he 
pays  them.  The  transaction  is  purely  commercial. 
Employer  and  employed  live  in  separate  districts.  There 
is  little  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  intercourse  ;  but  a  total  separation. 

' '  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  farm  labourer. 
He  is  engaged  on  work  which  often  tests  his  skill,  and 
calls  forth  judgment  and  insight  :  and  though  some  of  it 
is  rough,  much  is  pleasant.  His  occupation  is  among  the 
ever-varying  scenes  of  Nature — scenes  the  Very  thought  of 
which  calls  up  before  the  mind  pictures  of  loveliness,  and 
sends  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  soul.  At  the  close  of  his 
day's  work  he  has  a  home  of  his  own  to  go  to,  with  the 
evening  before  him  ;  and,  at  least  in  the  summer  season, 
the  means  of  enjoyment  at  hand.  To  one  who  has  been 
witnessing  the  teeming  masses  in  the  dingy,  crowded 
streets  of  a  large  town,  it  is  cheering,  on  passing  into  the 
country,  to  see  the  labourers  in  their  gardens,  to  watch 
the  sports  on  the  village  green,  or  to  listen  while  for  miles 
round  the  heavens  echo  with  their  joyous  shouts." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations. — The  month  of  July  is 
generally  held  either  to  make  or  to  mar  the  Hops.  If 
it  is  a  hot  and  dry  month,  it  usually  takes  away  all 
disorders  from  them  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weather  is  cold  and  damp  during  its  continuance, 
blights  are  encouraged  and  increased,  mould  is  pro- 
pagated, and  the  development  of  the  branches  and 
burr  is  checked.  It  was  thought  this  season  especially 
that  July  would  set  the  Hops  right ;  but  July  has 
nearly  passed  away,  and  although  the  weather  has  not 
been  forcing  throughout,  it  has  yet  been  hot  enough 
to  put  the  Hops  straight  if  they  were  not  so  radically 
wrong  that  no  heat,  nor  manure,  nor  cultivation, 
seems  to  move  them  from  their  stickiness.  They 
do  not  grow,  nor  have  they  grown  at  all  as  they  do 
grow  in  kindly  seasons ;  and  in  many  places,  in 
the  best  parishes,  in  the  best  gardens  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weakly 
slack  bine,  which  cannot  now  produce  anything 
like  an  average  crop  this  year.  It  is  very  unusual 
to  lose  a  crop  of  Hops  for  lack  of  bine ;  the 
large  yields  of  the  previous  years,  the  general 
forcing  by  means  of  artificial  manures,  and  premature 
picking,  necessitated  by  the  more  or  less  unhealthy 
and  somewhat  unnatural  condition  of  modern  cultiva- 
tion, have  weakened  the  stock  of  the  plant,  and  have 
made  it  still  more  liable  to,  or  less  able  to,  shake  off 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  to  endure  the  sudden  and 
great  variation  of  the  peculiar  climate  of  this  country. 
In  fact,  it  will  soon  come  to  this — and  some  men  wise 
in  their  generation  have  foreseen  and  have  prepared  in 
some  degree  for  the  change — that  the  average  duration 
of  Hop  gardens  must  be  limited  to  10  or  12  years,  as 
in  America,  and  that  a  regular  course  of  planting  and 
grubbing,  by  which  no  garden  should  be  more  than  12 
years  at  the  most  in  full  plant,  must  be  adopted.  Many 
Hop  growers  boast  that  no  one  can  remember  when 
some  of  their  Hop  gardens  were  first  planted,  and 
would  write  the  bold  man  down  a  heretic,  a  blas- 
phemer, sacrilegious,  who  might  venture  to  suggest  that 
they  should  be  grubbed,  and  be  allowed  to  rest  awhile 
from  their  monotonous  production.     Land  gets  Hop 


sick  as  well  as  Clover  sick.  There  is  some  essential 
element  taken  out  of  the  soil  constituents  by  Hops  just 
as  by  Clover,  though,  fortunately,  much  more  gradu- 
ally, which  manures  cannot  supply,  which  chemists 
cannot  restore.  Some  have  thought  that  potash  is 
required  ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  researches 
of  Nesbit  and  other  celebrated  chemists,  who 
have  made  careful  experiments  in  connection  with 
Hops,  that  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  bine,  do  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  natural  quantity  of  this  constituent 
always  present  in  those  soils  where  Hops  flourish, 
added  to  that  supplied  in  farmyard  and  other  manures, 
is  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  Hop 
"sickness  "is  not  caused  by  want  of  potash,  more 
especially  as  potash  salts,  or  kainit,  have  been  applied 
to  old  and  apparently  effete  Hop  grounds  without 
effect.  Old  Hop  grounds  show  the  result  of  their  age 
more  clearly  now  than  they  did  in  the  old  jog-trot 
times  of  Hop  farming,  when  production  was  not 
unduly  stimulated,  when  a  blight  or  a  very  short  crop 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  godsend,  in  those 
halcyon  days,  before  bales  of  Belgians,  Americans, 
Germans,  Tasmanians,  New  Zealanders  sat  like.incubi 
upon  the  minds  of  the  British  growers  ;  and  this  year 
they  seem  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  decay,  for  it 
has  been  particularly  remarked  in  late  tours  through 
the  Hop  districts  that  the  very  young  gardens  look 
well,  as  a  rule,  and  infinitely  better  everywhere,  than 
the  old  gardens,  many  of  which  are  sadly  deficient  in 
bine  and  vigour,  looking  as  if  they  had  not  strength  to 
throw  out  any  burr  at  all.  Added  to  this  slackness 
of  bine  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hop  area, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  "  vermin "  —  aphides 
and  lice,  which  appears  to  increase  directly  the 
weather  is  dull  and  damp,  and  to  decrease  after  one  or 
two  hot  sunny  days.  Some  of  the  Sussex  plantations, 
which  are  also  unusually  slack  of  bine,  have  an  undue 
share  of  lice,  and  honeydew  is  beginning  to  show  upon 
the  leaves.  In  East  Kent  there  are  more  lice  than  in 
West  Kent,  and  washing  has  been  carried  out  in  many 
parishes.  As  a  rule  it  must  be  said  that  the  bine  is 
better  and  more  even  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
division  of  the  county,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faversham,  Sittingbourne,  Teynham,  Selling,  and 
Canterbury  there  are  some  very  good  pieces  of  bine, 
which  have  done  wonders  during  the  last  fortnight. 
Mid-Kent  shows  a  larger  area  of  weak  and  backward 
gardens,  which  cannot  grow  more  than  4  cwt.  per 
acre  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  this  district  will  average  more  than 
6  cwt.  per  acre  round  ;  if  the  lice  increase,  of  course 
this  will  not  be  reached,  and  there  are  so  many  in 
certain  localities  that  growers  are  most  anxious  as  to 
the  result.  North  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Kent  are 
on  the  whole  very  deficient  in  bine  ;  but  these  districts, 
especially  the  former,  have  pulled  up  wonderfully 
lately,  in  spite  of  much  vermin.  It  is  impossible 
that  Kent  and  Sussex  together  can  produce  half 
of  their  last  year's  crop,  and  if  lice  do  their 
worst,  or  the  red  spider  increases  as  it  has  done  lately, 
the  yield  must  fall  lamentably  short  of  that  of  1872. 
The  Surrey  and  Hampshire  famous  gardens  are  platty 
and  have  far  too  many  lice  upon  the  midsummer  shoots, 
but  they  are  better  than  those  of  Kent  upon  the  whole. 
The  Worcester  and  Hereford  plantations  are  better  than 
any  others  ;  though  backward  and  having  some  vermin 
they  look  like  growing  a  fair  crop.  To  take  the 
United  Kingdom  throughout,  it  seems  certain  that 
one  half  of  last  year's  crop  cannot  be  grown  under  any 
circumstances,  while  it  seems  most  likely,  con- 
sidering the  imminent  danger  of  blight  and  red  spider, 
that  from  3  to  4  cwt.  per  acre  will  be  the  average 
yield  of  the  British  Hop  plantations  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  or  a  total  production  of  from  224,000  to 
256,000  cwt. 

The  Continental  Hop  plantations  are  better,  and 
have  been  better  throughout  the  year,  than  the 
English.  Although  they  are  backward,  and  in 
some  districts  infested  with  vermin,  the  accounts  of 
their  progress  and  prospects  are  more  favourable ; 
in  Bavaria  they  are  generally  fairly  good,  though 
later  by  three  weeks  than  last  year,  caused  by  the  vari- 
able weather.  At  Bischweiler  (Alsace)  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  vermin,  which  is,  however,  decreas- 
ing. At  Pettnang,  Tubingen,  and  Rottenburg,  in  Wur- 
temburg,  the  bine  is  healthy  and  makes  great  progress. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bohemian  gardens. 
The  Belgian  plantations  are  looking  well,  and 
promise  an  average  crop.  The  American  Hop-yards 
have  much  improved  lately,  but  they  have  been  so 
mnch  reduced  in  extent  by  grubbing  and  the  effects  of 
the  severe  winter,  that  it  is  thought  America  will 
again  require  foreign  importations. 


Farm  Labourers  and  Farm  Tenants  in 
East  Lothian. — We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the  past  history, 
and  some  account  of  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
agriculture  of  East  Lothian,  and  before  concluding  we 
would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  men  by 
whose  labour  the  soil  is  cultivated.  In  East  Lothian, 
the  family  or  cottage  system  exclusively  prevails,  and 
so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  the  "bothy"  system  is 
unknown.  The  ploughmen  are  all  engaged  by  the 
year,  and  receive  as  wages  various  payments  in  money 
and  "kind."     These  vary  a  good  deal  in  detail,  but 


the  following  is   general,    and   may  be  taken   as  the 
standard  of  wage  in  the  county  :  — 

1.  A  cottage  on  the  farm,  rent  i    G.  8000  yards  of  Potato  drill, 

free.  with  dung.  [meal. 

2.  A    small   garden,    with   ma-       7.  6i  bolls  (190  stones)  of  oat- 

nure.  S.  4  bush,  of  Beans, 

3.  Coal  driven,  or  at  pit-mouth      9.  12  bush,  of  B.irley. 

price.  i  10.  Reaper's  food  during  har- 

4.  A  cow's  grass,  or  £5.  vest  (live  weeks). 

5.  Leave  to  keep  a  pig.  I  11.  Money,  ^14. 

No  distinction  is  drawn,  and  indeed  none  can  be 
drawn,  between  ordinary  ploughmen,  but  a  few 
receive  some  slight  additions  for  certain  special  offices 
performed  ;  and  shepherds  are  more  highly  paid,  get- 
ting either  about  £6  in  money  extra,  or  the  keep  of  a 
a  few  sheep,  the  number  of  which  is  various.  *  These 
wages  being  chiefly  in  "  kind,"  appear  to  strangers  to 
be  uselessly  complicated,  and  are  often  called  bar- 
barous, and  we  regret  to  say  there  is  a  tendency  to 
change  towards  a  simple  money  wage.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  constant  influx  of  new  occupants  of  farms 
from  districts  where  payments  in  "  kind  "  are  not  the 
rule.  We  earnestly  trust,  however,  that  the  old 
fashion  (which  is  not  confined  to  East  Lothian)  may 
long  be  maintained,  for  the  advantage  of  those  con- 
cerned, but,  above  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plough- 
men and  their  families.  Long  experience  has  proved 
that  these  payments  are  well  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  men  who  receive  them,  and  practically 
they  are  as  easily  paid  as  a  money  wage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  conduce  to  habits  of  economy, 
frugality,  and  sobriety,  and  they  have  not  in  theii 
composition  one  particle  of  the  truck  system.  As 
regards  the  cow,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
its  advantages  where  a  family  has  to  be  brought  up  ; 
and,  as  regards  money  value,  it  far  exceeds  the  equi- 
valent  of  £$,  which  is  too  frequently  given  in  lieu  of 
it.  The  men  are  rough,  and  by  an  Englishman  are 
thought  rude,  but  they  are  sober,  steady,  and  respect- 
able, and  are  good  husbands,  fathers,  and  servants. 

The  constant  change  of  the  tenant  which  now  takes 
place  has  induced  much  more  frequent  changes  among 
the  servants,  and  the  unmarried  meft  now  change 
almost  every  year  for  changing's  sake,  a  habit  which  is 
greatly  encouraged  by  those  wretched  and  totally  un- 
necessary exhibitions  called  hiring-markets,  which  have 
been  recently  introduced,  one  being  held  at  Hadding- 
ton, and  the  other  at  Dunbar.  During  the  day,  while 
these  hiring-markets  are  being  held,  the  men  and 
women  (who  have  flocked  into  the  towns,  some  for 
business,  more  for  pleasure)  stand  together  in  a  dense 
mass,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  get 
access  to  the  persons  wishing  to  be  hired,  or,  having 
once  spoken  to  them,  to  meet  them  again.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  any  inquiry  as  to  character,  and 
the  men  are  chosen,  as  cattle  are  bought,  by  their  out- 
ward appearance  only.  As  evening  approaches,  the 
effect  of  frequent  visits  to  the  public-houses  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  young  labourers  of  both  sexes 
exhibit  themselves  together,  under  circumstances  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  would  have  scorned  to  be 
seen  in,  and  which  they  themselves  would  be  ashamed 
of  on  any  other  occasion.  The  hiring-market  is 
in  more  ways  than  one  a  foul  blot  on  the  agricultural 
escutcheon,  and  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  mischievous. 
Many  farmers  never  avail  themselves  of  the  human 
marts,  and  do  not  experience  the  least  inconvenience 
in  consequence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  secure  the  best 
class  of  servants.  They  have  only  to  let  it  be  known, 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  that  a  servant  is 
wanted,  and  men  who  do  not  approve  of  the  hiring- 
market  offer  their  services.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  a  portion  of  the  farmers  are  more 
to  blame  for  the  existence  of  the  hiring-markets  than 
the  hinds  and  younger  labourers.  They  encourage  the 
institution,  thinking  they  get  a  larger  choice  of  ser- 
vants, and  some  of  them  actually  give  their  people  a 
holiday  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  present  on  such 
occasions. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  year,  the  number  of 
women  employed  upon  an  arable  farm  is  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  men  ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  ignorant  out- 
cry which  is  sometimes  raised  against  the  practice,  it  is 
beneficial  to  those  employed,  as  well  as  necessary  to 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  The  women  are  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  England,  wives,  who  are  neglect- 
ing their  hearths  and  their  families,  but  unmarried  per- 
sons  who,  in  a  healthful  way,  are  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
obtain  by  any  other  means.  Formerly,  the  objection- 
able practice  called  the  "bondage  system"  prevailed 
in  East  Lothian,  but  we  trust  we  are  correct  when  we 
say  that  it  is  now  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  plan 
of  forcing  a  hind  to  board  and  lodge  a  stranger  woman 
in  his  small  cottage  (till  lately  containing  but  one 
room)  was  alike  repugnant  to  good  feeling  and  to 
decency,  and  its  discontinuance  has  enabled  the 
daughters  of  many  farm-servants  to  advance  themselves 
in  life,  by  going  into  domestic  service. 

The  gap  thus  created  in  our  rural  economy  has  been 
filled  up,  vastly  to  their  advantage,  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  numbers  of  very  poor  but  industrious  young 
wom»n,  partly  from  Ireland,  but  more  largely  from  our 
own  Highlands  and  Islands.  These  g.rls  come  to  the 
Lothianswith  slender  purses,  and  even  scanty  clothing, 
and  most  of  them  ignorant  of  any  language  save  that 
which     beyond    their  native    glens,    is   an   unknown 


In  the  lower  districts,  frequently  six  breeding  ewes. 
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tongue.  All  these  conditions  are  to  a  great  extent 
reversed,  when,  after  sojourns  of  various  length,  they 
either  return  to  their  homes,  emigrate,  enter  domestic 
service,  or  fulfil  some  old  engagement,  and  are  married 
by  Malcolm  or  Donald. 

Bothies,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  are  in 
East  Lothian  happily  unknown,  but  the  Irish  or  High- 
land girls  live  together  in  cottages  which  are  allotted 
to  them,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  kept  in  a  tidy 
and  orderly  manner,  the  furniture  and  cooking  utensils 
being  furnished  by  the  farmer.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  system  is  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  mora- 
lity, and  of  this  unexceptionable  evidence  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  English  Commissioners  on  the 
"Employment  of  Young  Persons  in  Agriculture," 
especially  that  portion  of  it  so  ably  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Culley. 

No  farmer  will  advocate  these  "female  bothies"  (if 
they  are  to  be  so  designated)  on  the  score  of  economy 
to  the  tenant.  The  inmates  are  expensive  servants, 
because  they  not  only  get  the  usual  wages  of  is.  per 
day,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  them  with  fur- 
niture, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  some  perqui- 
sites which  resident  natives  do  not  obtain.  The 
economy  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  let  his  land  with  fewer  cottages  upon  it 
than  would  be  necessary  were  the  native  population 
large  enough  to  work  the  farm.* 

With  regard  to  the  tenantry  of  East  Lothian,  the 
system  of  letting  the  land  for  the  highest  rent  it  will 
bring  has  had  the  effect  of  again  and  again  making  an 
almost  total  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  soil.  If 
we  look  back  only  25  years,  we  find  a  large  majority 
of  the  farms  occupied  by  new  tenants,  while  a  retro- 
spect of  40  years  would  see  very  few  families  still 
resident  on  the  same  properties,  or,  indeed,  remaining 
in  the  county. 

As  regards  60  years  ago,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his 
book  on  Scottish  Husbandry,  published  in  1 8 1 2, 
returns  thanks  to  such  farmers  of  East  Lothian  as  had 
afforded  him  assistance,  and  he  gives  a  list  of  18  of  the 
most  prominent.  Of  these,  the  descendants  of  three 
still  occupy  either  the  paternal  farms,  or  farms  which 
their  fathers  held  at  that  date,  but  the  names  of  the 
rest  have  disappeared  from  the  agriculture  of  the 
county.  The  list  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  contains  the 
names  of  many  men  whose  ability  and  enterprise  had 
tended  to  increase  the  fame  of  East  Lothian  agriculture, 
some  of  whom  lived  to  guide  and  direct  it  till  the  period 
when  the  present  survey  begins.  From  these  we  shall 
select  two  farmers,  justly  famous  in  their  day,  to  whom 
we  believe  their  county  is  permanently  indebted,  and 
record  the  names  of  John  Brodie,  of  Amisfield  Mains, 
and  Andrew  Howden,  of  Lawhead.  R.  Scot  Skirving, 
in  "  Transactions  of  Highland  Society." 


Miscellaneous. 

Harvest  Prospects. — In  England  the  season  in 
May  was  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  backward  ;  at  the 
end  of  June  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  week,  certainly 
not  more  than  ten  days  behind  average  years.  Wheat 
came  into  ear  generally  in  the  home  counties  the 
second  week  in  June.  It  bloomed  at  midsummer, 
and  promises  to  be  fit  for  cutting  six  weeks  from  that 
date.  When  Wheat  comes  late  into  ear  it  takes  more 
time,  45  to  48  days,  to  mature,  as  rapid  ripening  then 
gives  a  meagre  yield.  I  have  before  me  the  ears  of 
some  50  different  Wheat  fields,  seven  from  each,  and 
all  have  flowered  well  without  exception  ;  and  this 
year  the  Wheat  plant  looks  remarkably  healthy,  as  I 
have  seen  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Huntingdon ;  and  here,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I  write. 
As  to  the  health  of  the  Wheat  plant  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, and,  because  it  is  healthy,  I  hope  and  look  for 
a  yield  of  excellent  Wheat.  Although  the  fields  re- 
maining thin  up  to  the  last  cannot  give  a  full  average 
crop,  yet  with  stiff,  strong,  short  stems,  and  clean 
upright  ears,  good  quality  may  be  expected  ;  certainly 
a  better  crop  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  than  that 
of  last  year  is  promised.  Since  March  there  has  been 
much  favourable  weather  for  corn,  notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  of  frequent  cold  nights.  It  is  the  mean  day 
temperature,  and  not  the  mean  temperature  of  night 
and  day,  that  produces  fine  corn  as  well  as  wine. 
i860  and  1864  were  two  years  contrasted  by  very  fine 
and  very  bad  harvests,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  24  hours  in  August  was  much  the  same,  whereas 
the  days  in  1864  were  brilliant  and  hot ;  and  in  the 
past  June  there  was  much  solar  heat,  while  the  last 
fortnight  of  blooming  has  been  warm,  showery,  and 
breezy,  giving  a  foot  growth  in  height  to  almost  all 
corn.  The  heavy  rain  of  Sunday  the  29th  ult.  was 
thought  likely  to  lay  much  of  the  growing  Wheat  ; 
but  between  London  and  Huntingdon  not  one  field  in 
30  is  down  ;  and  in  Kent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Crays, 
I  have  not  seen  any  Wheat  lodged,  although  the  crops 
there  are  fairly  good.  As  to  Barley,  which  was  short 
and  backward  previously,  the  soaking  rain  has  brought 
it  forward  almost  magically,  and  it  now  looks  glossy 
and  even  wherever  I  have  seen  it,  as  I  am  informed  it 
does  also  in  Scotland.  The  Oat  crop  looks  moderately 
well,  with  a  thick  plant,  but  is  still  backward.  Beans 
are  very  healthy,  promising,  thick,  and  free  from 
vermin,  and  Potatos,   Mangels,  Turnips,   and  Carrots 


1  The  wage  of  it.  per  day  is  now  increased. 


in  appearance  leaving  nothing  to  desire.  The  forage 
plants,  Tares,  Trifolium,  Sainfoin,  and  Clover,  have 
mostly  yielded  a  good  crop,  and  many  stacks  have 
been  well  saved.  The  crop  of  meadow  grass  turns  out 
a  moderate  one  ;  it  is  not  a  heavy,  but  it  is  better  than 
a  poor  one,  and  this,  also,  has  in  many  instances  been 
successfully  gathered  in  the  southern  counties.  In  the 
midlands  much  was  caught  by  the  recent  rains,  but 
there  also  remain  large  breadths  yet  to  cut  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  the  last-cut  fields  will  be  much 
heavier  than  the  earliest.  Pasturage  everywhere 
is  abundant,  the  stock  is  thriving  in  most  counties. 
The  otherwise  luxurious  country  landscape  is  this 
year  made  patchy  by  the  ravages  of  wireworm 
among  Wheat  and  Oats,  many  fields  of  which  show 
unsightly  gaps,  and  they  are  further  defaced  by 
Thistles  and  Charlock,  which  may  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  best-farmed  lands,  although  in  the  early  spring 
generally  the  fields  were  noticeably  free  from  weeds, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  past  so-called  open 
winter  had  a  greater  number  of  frosty  nights  (just 
below  freezing  point)  than  ordinary  seasons.  As 
regards  the  probable  yield  of  the  English  crop  foreign 
merchants  now  feel  especial  interest,  as  likely  soon  to 
modify  prices,  and  because  a  full  average  bulk  is  not 
expected,  from  thinness  of  plants  generally,  and  owing 
to  the  area  sown  of  autumn  Wheat  having  been  un- 
doubtedly less  than  usual.  Yet  the  recent  fine  pro- 
gress of  the  fields  removes  most  of  the  doubts  felt  of 
any  serious  deficiency  such  as  existed  last  year,  when, 
moreover,  the  quality  was  also  very  inferior.  An 
English  crop  of  Wheat,  even  if  only  a  short  average 
yield,  when  of  fine  quality,  competes  with  the  finest 
foreign  descriptions,  and  on  that  account  keeps  value 
moderately  low  more  effectually  than  a  larger  but 
inferior  home  crop,  because  in  every  year  foreign  im- 
ports always  supply  abundance  of  inferior  Wheat, 
while  they  rarely,  as  the  past  winter  instances,  bring 
freely  those  sorts  of  fine  Wheat  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  British.  J?.  Kains  Jackson  in  the  "  Times," 
Wild  Birds'  Protection. — At  the  last  sitting 
of  the  committee  on  this  subject  Mr.  Robert  Scot 
Skirving,  Edinburgh,  was  examined.  He  stated  that 
the  wood  pigeon,  which  40  or  50  years  ago  was  very 
scarce,  was  now  found  in  enormous  numbers.  In  East 
Lothian  and  adjoining  counties  the  flocks  numbered 
over  20,000  birds.  They  did  scarcely  any  good  to 
counterbalance  the  enormous  evil  they  caused.  They 
were  not  insect  eating  but  fruit  eating.  They  did 
no  harm  in  autumn,  but  a  little  later  on  they  did  a  little 
good  by  eating  the  seed  of  a  mischievous  weed.  In 
winter  the  damage  began  by  the  wood  pigeons  eating 
the  tops  of  the  Turnips  ;  but  in  spring  they  did  the 
most  damage  :  they  filled  their  crop  twice  a  day  with 
the  young  Clover  plant.  The  young  Turnips  had  also 
to  be  very  narrowly  watched.  The  next  damage  was 
when  the  corn  was  ripening  ;  they  settled  upon  a  field, 
trampled  a  large  part  of  it  down,  and  threshed  it  out 
with  their  wings.  The  farmers  of  Lothian  had  formed 
themselves  into  associations  for  killing  the  wood 
pigeon,  and  last  year  they  had  paid  for  25,000,  but 
many  more  than  that  must  have  been  killed.  The 
pigeons  sold  for  about  6d.,  and  were  good  for  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  organised  warfare  against  them, 
the  wood  pigeons  increased  enormously  owing  to  their 
natural  enemies  having  been  destroyed.  He  had  often 
examined  the  crop  of  the  wood  pigeon  shot  in  the 
Clover  field.  From  February  to  April  it  would  be 
almost  exclusively  filled  with  the  young  Clover  plant ; 
afterwards,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  crop  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  a  mischievous  weed  called  the 
Mother  of  Wheat.  He  attributed  the  great  increase  of 
wood  pigeons  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  Scotland. 
Formerly  in  Scotland  there  was  rarely  any  winter  food 
for  them,  but  when  Clover  became  common  it  fur- 
nished winter  food,  and  so  did  the  Turnip  crop.  He 
had  no  doubt  also  that  the  bird  migrated  from  Ger- 
many, and  remained  in  this  country.  The  killing  of 
birds  of  prey  by  the  gamekeepers  also  tended  to  increase 
the  wood  pigeons.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  now  very 
rare.  They  are  destroyed  by  gamekeepers.  There 
were  a  good  many  sparrow-hawks  in  Scotland,  for 
though  they  had  ceased  to  breed,  they  migrated  from  the 
Continent.  He  regretted  the  almost  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  larger  hawks.  He  was  sorry  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  large  birds  of  prey — in  the  first  place, 
because  they  reduced  the  number  of  wood  pigeons  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  formed  a  very  picturesque 
feature  in  nature.  He  would  also  except  the  rook  from 
the  protection  of  the  Bill.  They  probably  did  more 
good  than  harm,  but  their  number  was  so  great  that  he 
would  not  protect  them.  In  dry  seasons  the  first 
damage  the  rook  did  was  to  the  Potatos.  When  the 
young  tubers  were  about  the  size  of  marbles,  they 
attacked  the  sides  of  the  furrows  and  destroyed  the 
young  plant.  They  were  also  terribly  destructive  to 
the  young  new-sown  Wheat.  In  summer  they  were 
destructive  to  the  ripening  corn.  He  had  seen  patches 
of  corn-fields  about  the  extent  of  the  committee-room 
left  entirely  bare  by  the  ravages  of  rooks.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  admit  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  as 
19-20U1S  of  their  food  was  insects,  and  those  very 
destructive  insects.  He  would  like  to  see  the  rooks 
neither  persecuted  nor  protected.  They  were  the  most 
easily  scared  of  any  birds.  He  mentioned  a  peculiar 
method  of  scaring.  A  man  had  a  bell  set  up  in  a  field, 
and  connected  with  the  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.     His   wife  rang  the   bell   every  ten   minutes 


or  so,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Potatos  were 
entirely  protected  while  some  of  his  neighbours  suffered 
great  loss.  He  would  also  except  the  house-sparrow 
from  protection.  But  as  a  farmer  he  did  not  consider 
the  damage  they  did  in  a  serious  light.  It  was  much 
more  visible  than  real.  They  did  not  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  field,  but  ate  the  corn  near  the  steading. 
They  did,  however,  terrible  damage  to  gardens.  They 
cleared  off  the  young  vegetables  when  they  were  just 
coming  up,  and  they  also  ate  the  Peas.  The  green 
linnet  was  also  an  enemy  to  the  garden.  The  small 
birds  were  looked  upon  with  hostility  by  the  gardeners, 
and  the  birds  of  prey  by  game-preservers.  Personally 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  birds  of  prey,  but 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  judicious  to  incur 
the  opposition  of  the  game-preservers.  The  eagle 
might  occasionally  take  a  lamb  or  two,  but  that  would 
be  compensated  by  the  noble  sight  of  seeing  it  swoop- 
ing through  the  air.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  Bill  giving 
a  general  protection  to  all  birds,  but  allowing  owners 
and  occupiers  to  shoot  certain  birds  to  be  put  in  a 
schedule.  But  as  regarded  the  wood  pigeon  he  would 
allow  everybody  to  shoot  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  most  counties  of  Scotland  they  would  see  men  sitting 
at  the  roadside  making  a  living  by  killing  wood 
pigeons,  and  he  should  not  like  to  see  that  prevented 
by  law.  He  was  often  surprised  that  game-preservers 
were  lenient  to  rooks,  which  destroyed  an  enormous 
quantity  of  partridges'  eggs.  He  had  picked  up  as  many 
partridges'  eggs  below  a  rook's  nest  as  would  fill  a  hat. 
The  magpie  also  ate  a  good  many  eggs.  There  were 
not  many  jays  in  Scotland.  Some  of  them  might  be 
seen  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  He  did  not 
think  the  magpie  was  injurious  to  the  farmyard.  He 
thought  there  should  be  some  exceptional  legislation. 
In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  for  instance,  the  mountain 
linnet  was  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  Turnip  crops. 
These  should  be  allowed  to  be  shot  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Gardeners  should  also  be  allowed  to  kill  the 
thrush  during  the  fruit  season.  He  promised  to  submit 
to  the  committee  a  list  of  birds  which  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  general  protection.  The  starling  was 
the  only  bird  which  had  increased  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  they  had.  He  thought 
the  Sea  Birds'  Protection  Bill  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Weeds  in  the  North. — Certainly,  it  was  not 
apropos  of  a  Game  Committee  that  Pope  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Even  if  it  had  been  we  should  have  questioned  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  a  far 
nobler  study — at  any  rate  it  is  a  far  pleasanter  one — in 
these  enchanting  July  days,  and  we  can't  be  too  thank- 
ful that  those  sweet  shades  of  foliage,  those  bright, 
brilliant  wild  flowers,  don't  depend  from  year  to  year 
either  on  man's  labour  or  his  humour — that  they  come 
whether  we  are  in  the  mood  to  delight  in  them  or  to 
pass  them  by.  No  doubt,  for  our  sins,  the  landscape 
has  some  rather  loud  and  offensive  products  of  the  rag- 
weed species — the  Bradlaughs  of  vegetation — and  here 
and  there  some  uncomfortable  Nettles  that  Odger 
might  adopt  for  his  badge — but  then  we  can  lawfully 
take  their  vegetable  heads  off,  and  so  do  away  with 
the  unpleasant  want  of  harmony  they  produce.  We 
wish  people  would.  It  is  really  very  little  to  the  credit 
of  the  North,  and  its  proprietors  and  occupiers,  that 
weeds  by  the  roadside,  weeds  by  the  ditch  side,  weeds 
by  the  garden  walls,  weeds  choking  the  very  hedge- 
rows, whole  avenues  of  weeds,  seem  to  have  a  tenant- 
right  of  their  own  that  makes  their  removal  next  thing 
to  impossible.  In  a  few  days,  with  this  hothouse 
weather,  they  will  be  triumphant  in  creation,  and  they 
will — at  least  80  per  cent,  of  them — flower  and  seed, 
no  man  hindering  them.  Why  don't  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  and  wood  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  and  such- 
like noxious  animals,  consume  the  noxious  weeds  ? 
If  they  did,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be!  We  should 
then  embrace  all  round.  Let  the  Game-law  Com- 
mittee resolve  that  this  shall  henceforth  be  a  law  of 
Nature,  and — well,  it  will  be  quite  as  good  a  resolution 
as  any  which,  by  all  accounts,  they  are  going  to  make, 
and  of  just  as  much  use.  Farmers  must  help  themselves, 
we  fear,  in  both  matters,  and  we  should,  we  confess, 
very  much  like  to  see  them  begin  with  the  weeds,  just 
to  prove  their  energy  and  zeal.  To  that  purpose,  in  a 
prodigious  battle-field  quite  at  hand,  we  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  delicious  evening.  Practice  is 
always  superior  to  precept.   Inverness  Courier. 

Education  of  Coal  Miners. — [We  give  a  place 
here  to  a  remarkable  letter,  which  well  deserves  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  agricultural 
education.  ]  —My  credentials  for  venturing  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  coal  mining  are — first,  commenced  work- 
ing in  a  coal  mine  at  74  years  of  age,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  age  of  25  ;  second,  having  practised 
every  description  of  work,  from  the  sinking  of  the  shaft 
to  the  face  of  the  coal,  in  the  midland  counties  and 
Durham  ;  third,  having  been  a  butty  collier  and  an 
employer  of  labour.  Mr.  Normanscll's  evidence  before 
the  Coal  Committee  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  extraordi- 
nary. I  quite  agree  with  him  on  several  points  which 
he  advanced.  On  one  point,  however,  and  that  a 
very  important  one,  we  diverge  considerably.  You 
report  the  statement  made  by  him  as  follows — viz., 
"The  more  you  educate  men,  the  less  physical 
labour  you  get  out  of  them,  and  quite  right,  too."  The 
expression  of  this  sentiment  evidently  startled  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,   and  well  it  might.     I  would 
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venture,  through  your  all-powerful  journal,  to  suggest 
to  the  Coal  Committee  that  this  sweeping  condemnatory 
inference  made  by  Mr.  Normansell  is  founded  upon  a 
very  narrow  and  limited  experience.  It  is  not — it  can- 
not be  true.  For  instance,  I  read  from  an  early  age  ; 
the  blue  shale  roof  of  the  mine  frequently  lent  its 
assistance  to  me  while  learning  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and 
other  collateral  sciences.  Yet  there  are  many  living 
witnesses  who  can  testify  to  my  power  to  keep  up  with 
the  best  of  the  colliers  in  the  use  of  the  maundnll. 
The  educated  man,  like  any  other  person,  will  do  his 
best  to  supply  his  needs  the  easiest  way  he  can.  Both 
mental  and  physical  exercise  will  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution by  him  to  feed  his  necessities  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
impressed  too  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  colliers 
that  the  educated  man  will  always  secure  the  vantage 
over  the  uneducated  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  I  feel 
strongly  on  this  point,  and,  therefore,  am  anxious  to  add 
my  testimony,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that  mental  culti- 
vation has  not  the  least  tendency  to  weaken  either  the 
capacity  or  liking  to  perform  physical  labour,  unless 
it  is  carried  to  an  extreme  point.  Mr.  Normansell 
has,  I  apprehend,  fallen  into  another  mistake  when  he 
states,  "To  make  coal  cheap  for  the  consumer  it  should 
be  supplied  direct  from  the  owner,  without  the  inter- 
mediate profit  of  the  merchant."  Whatever  may  be 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Normansell  as  a  coal-miner,  his 
views  on  commercial  matters  are  by  no  means  perfect 
or  correct  If  the  coalowners  could  sell  their  coals  to 
the  consumers  in  London  for  a  larger  profit  than 
they  obtain  by  selling  them  at  Newcastle  to  a  coal- 
merchant  they  would  certainly  do  so.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consumer  in  London  could  purchase  his 
coals  cheaper  from  the  coalowners  at  Newcastle  than 
he  can  from  a  London  coal  merchant  he  would  certainly 
do  so.  Coals  must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  from 
Newcastle  to  London  before  they  can  be  used  in 
London.  Some  agent,  then,  must  be  employed  to 
bring  them,  and  I  must  confess  to  be  unable  to  see  a 
better  agent  than  the  one  who  has  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  their  conveyance.  If  the  coal  merchant  gets  too 
much  profit,  depend  upon  it,  capital  and  competition, 
always  on  the  look  out,  will  very  soon  diminish  it. — Mr. 
G.  Elliot,  M.  P.  for  North  Durham,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Coal  Committee,  says,  "  It  was  not  at  all  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  man  to  become  a  coal  hewer."  He 
instances  a  proof  of  it  in  the  case  of  600  Irishmen,  who 
became  excellent  workmen  in  a  short  time.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Irishmen,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Elliot's  statement  on  this  question,  shielded  as  it  is  by 
his  great  authority,  ought  to  be  somewhat  qualified  by 
a  definition  of  an  excellent  workman.  I  feel  certain 
that  an  opinion  by  no  means  in  unison  with  that 
expressed  by  Mr.  Elliot  prevails  among  able  and 
intelligent  coal  miners.  No  doubt,  there  is  some 
kind  of  labour  in  a  coal  mine  which  can  be  done  by 
men  such  as  those  here  alluded  to,  but  this  would 
not,  I  conceive,  entitle  them  to  the  designation  of 
excellent  coal  miners.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  this 
view  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  most 
butty  colliers  in  the  kingdom.  An  excellent  coal 
miner  can  appreciate  and  look  after  his  own  safety 
when  at  work,  either  in  a  benk,  board,  or  waste, 
He  can  set  his  own  props  and  sprag  safely  his  own 
work  as  well  as  the  deputy  could  do  it.  This  faculty, 
it  would  seem,  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Elliot's  definition 
of  an  excellent  workman,  as  he  earnestly  recommends 
this  important  part  of  a  miner's  duty  to  be  done  by 
deputy.  In  the  North  it  is  well  known  the  deputy 
props  up  the  board  and  ventilates  it  by  means  of  bret- 
tice,  but  every  good  hewer  can  do  the  same  thing,  and 
ought  to  know  when  it  is  done  securely.  The  hewer, 
or  the  holer,  is  working  in  the  same  place  during 
several  hours,  the  deputy  only  a  few  minutes,  as  he  has 
other  boards  to  attend  to.  The  conditions  of  safety 
from  roof  and  face  of  coal  may  and  frequently  do 
change  while  the  deputy  is  away.  Who,  I  ask,  is  to 
recognise  this  change  of  conditions  of  safety  —  the 
deputy  far  away,  or  the  hewer  or  holer  close  at  hand, 
and  most  interested  in  his  own  safety  ?  Coal  miners 
will  act  most  unwisely  to  give  up  the  power  they  pos- 
sess to  make  themselves  safe  while  at  work.  Mr. 
Elliot  states  that  1.3  lives  are  lost  for  every  500,000 
tons  of  coal  raised  in  Durham  and  3.32  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. This  comparison  should  include  the  number  of 
men  employed  and  the  probability  of  accident  in  the 
two  localities.  Generally  the  roof,  &c,  are  good  in 
Durham  ;  are  they  so  in  Wales  ?  Coal  Miner  in  the 
Times. 


Che  »*h's  »rrh. 

West  Sussex  :  July  14. — Yesterday  we  had  one 
of  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain  that  we  have  had  on  one 
day  for  a  long  time,  accompanied  by  strong  wind,  and 
had  there  been  anything  like  an  average  crop  of  straw, 
very  great  damage  would  have  been  done ;  as  it  is,  the 
straw  is  very  much  crippled,  and  the  filling  of  the 
corn  will  be  seriously  interfered  with  ;  some  of  the 
Barley  is  now  laid,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  fairly 
so  in  the  ordinary  sense.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hay 
still  lying  about,  and  it  is  much  hurt,  but  pastures  and 
every  kind  of  after-grass  will  now  be  plentiful,  so  that 
stock  are  sure  to  keep  up.  All  root  crops  are  coming 
on  well,  and  Swede  hoeing  is  now  general,  and  having 
grown  so  rapidly  the  weeds  have  not  got  a-head  of 
them.     There  are  still  some  Turnips  to  sow  and  will 


be  all  this  month,  as  Vetches  will  not  be  cleared  off  for 
some  weeks  to  come.   G.  S. 

West  Gloucester  :  July  15. — We  have  had  since 
our  last  report  some  splendid  haymaking  weather,  and 
good  use  has  been  made  of  it.  About  noon  on  the 
1 2th  a  heavy  thunderstorm  passed  over  this  locality, 
which  has  for  a  time  completely  stopped  further  pro- 
gress in  this  matter,  for  rain  has  fallen  almost  inces- 
santly ever  since  ;  but  the  benefit  to  the  root  crops  and 
latter-math  is  marvellous.  Corn  crops  could  now  do 
without  any  more  rain.  The  rough  wind  has  broken 
down  some  of  the  Wheat,  and  the  heavy  rain  has  also 
in  places  laid  it,  as  well  as  the  Oats  and  Barley. 
Grass  keep  is  scarce,  owing,  probably,  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  moisture,  for  it  is  upwards  of  16  weeks  since 
we  have  had  rain  enough  to  go  to  the  roots  of  either 
the  grass  or  the  Swedes  till  Saturday  last.  J '.  IV. 

"July   21. — The    return   of  fine  weather,    I 

have  to  report,  has  put  all  things  right  so  far  as  hay- 
making is  concerned  :  many  farms  will  secure  the 
greater  part  this  week.  The  excessive  heat  is  greatly 
benefiting  all  the  grain  crops.  Harvest  will  commence 
a  week  earlier  than  we  anticipated  ;  early-sown  Peas 
will  be  fit  to  cut  next  week,  and  Oats  in  10  days  or  a 
fortnight,  Wheat  closely  following.  Our  teams  are 
now  engaged  at  plough,  following  up  the  sheep  on 
Clover  leys  in  preparation  for  Wheat  next  autumn. 

Charnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire  :  July  21. — 
The  last  week  has  been  showery  with  occasional  down- 
pours of  heavy  rain,  interfering  greatly  with  haymaking, 
but  improving  the  green  crops.  The  crops  in  the 
Forest  are  generally  good,  but  harvest  will  be  several 
weeks  late.  The  first  Wheat  in  this  high-lying  district 
(500  to  600  feet  above  the  sea)  shot  into  ear  on  July  5, 
Oats  on  the  7th  and  8th,  and  spring  Wheat  on  the  12th 
and  14th.  Although  late  the  cereals  look  well.  Root 
crops  very  promising  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  down  the  chickweed.  Work  last  week  : — Hay- 
making, weeding  Mangels  and  Swedes  ;  weeding  and 
moulding  Potatos  ;  and  the  same  work  will  continue 
this  week,  with  the  ploughing  and  manuring  an  11-acre 
field  for  Drumhead  Cabbages.  Very  hot  and  dry 
to-day.    IV.  H.  B. 

Tiptree  :  "July  22. — A  parching  east  wind  and  a 
bright  sunshine  are  hastening  harvest  time  and  brighten- 
ing the  too  dark  coloured  wheat-straw.  Spring-sown 
Wheats  and  other  spring  crops  are  greatly  improved, 
and  the  root  crops  are  growing  vigorously  ;  some 
Wheat  will  very  soon  be  fit  to  cut.  White  Turnips, 
after  Peas,  coming  up.  We  mix  our  Turnip  seed  well 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  drilling  them  together  :  this 
appears  to  answer  as  a  protection  against  fly.  J.  J. 
Mechi. 


SEED  MARKET. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  now  very  little  passing 
in  our  seed  trade — in  fact,  until  the  land  is  cleared  some- 
what, we  can  hardly  expect  much  demand  for  agricultural 
seeds.  New  English  Rape  seed  has  come  to  market  of 
very  fair  quality,  but  prices  are  scarcely  yet  fixed.  The 
low  currencies  now  quoted  for  new  Trifolium  do  not 
appear  to  attract  buyers.  Bird  seeds  are  firm.  White 
Mustard  moves  off  in  small  quantities,  at  unchanged 
rates.  Blue  Peas,  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  are  in 
diminished  request. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  July  21. 

The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  this  morning's 
market  brought  the  prices  of  this  day  week.  There 
was  a  thin  attendance,  and  the  weather  being  remarkably 
fine,  but  little  disposition  was  shown  to  purchase  foreign. 
The  business  done,  however,  was  at  the  prices  of  last 
week.  Oats  were  6d.  per  qr.  dearer.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  value  of  other  descriptions  of  spring  corn. 
The  Flour  trade  was  slow  :  prices  unaltered. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      ';,     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45-61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55—66  Red 

—  Talavera '  57—68 ' 

—  Norfolk    —     |Red 

—  Foreign    1 54 — 72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,32i  to  34J.  .Chev. '     —     |  Malting  . . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting,. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   '21 — 24I 

—  Scotchand  Lincolnshire. .Potato  26— 28iFeed  .... 

—  Irish Potatoj     —     |Feed 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  1 22—25  Feed    

Rye '  3i—33  Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    j.  I 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .295.  to  36s. .  .Tick  45—48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — s.. .Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  41 — 44  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  35*.  to  37* Grey  35—37  Foreign  . . 

Maize ,     —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,  July  23. 
Under  the  influence  of  very  favourable  weather  the 
grain  trade  to-day  was  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  quota- 
tions on  the  whole  exhibited  less  strength.  Fine  English 
Wheat,  however,  realised  full  prices,  from  its  scarcity ; 
but  other  descriptions,  as  well  as  foreign  produce,  were 
dull,  and  in  some  instances  rather  cheaper.  In  Barley 
very  few  transactions  occurred,  and  Monday's  currencies 
were  with  difficulty  maintained.  Malt  was  purchased 
quietly  on  former  terms.     Oats  were  steady,  and  good 


48—62 
55—63 


45-48 

34—36 
40—43 
33-40 
28-34 


serviceable  qualities  were  in  moderate  request,  but  other 
kinds  remained  dull.     Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  dealt 
in  to  a  limited  extent,  at  about  late  rates.     In  Flour  the 
few  sales  effected  were  at  last  day's  quotations. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
980 

13.290 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 
too 

52.730 

Sacks. 

(     460 

t    6620  brls. 

14,270 

- 

52,830 

Liverpool,  July  22. — There  was  a  good  attendance. 
Weather  brilliant.  Wheat  sells  very  slowly,  at  a  decline 
of  fully  2d.  per  cental  on  both  white  and  red  descrip- 
tions since  Friday.  Flour  dull,  and  6d.  lower.  Beans, 
Oats,  and  Oatmeal  nominally  unaltered.  Indian  Corn 
sells  to  moderate  extent,  at  previous  rates.  New  mixed, 
27s.  3</.;  old  ditto,  28s,  6d,  per  480  lb. 


Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

June  14  .. 

2t     .. 

—  28     .. 

July     5  .. 

—  12  . . 

-  .9  ..         .. 

581  4<* 
58  10 

58  8 

59  * 
59     5 
59    6 

35S  A,d 
38     9 
36     8 

36  7 

37  7 
35  to 

27s  id 

26  8 

25   I 

28  II 

29  0 

27  4 

Average 

58  10 

36  10 

27     5 

HA  Y.~Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  July  22. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  885.  to  95J.     Inferior  Clover    . .   705.  to    92$. 

Inferior  do 50        84        Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do 63        84        New  do 70  95 

Inferior  do —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115      1  Toshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  July  22. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay  8o$.to  88j. 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Prime  New  Hay  ..  —  — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       34         40 


Prime  old  Clover. .  8s^.to  105J. 
Inferior  do.  do.     ..70         8a 
Prime  2d  cut  do. ..     —        — ■ 
New  Clover  ..      ..     —        — 
Inferior  do —        — 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  July  21. 
We  have  a  smaller  number  of  English  Beasts  than  last 
week,  and  a  larger  of  foreign,  making  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  total.  The  very  hot  weather,  and  the 
depressed  state  of  the  dead  markets  made  a  dull  trade 
here  to-day.  The  choicest  qualities  are  not  over  abun- 
dant, consequently  reduction  in  price  is  not  very  large. 
A  clearance  is  not  effected.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
about  the  same  as  last  week  ;  trade  is  very  heavy  for 
them,  and  prices  on  the  average  are  lower.  There  is  a 
much  larger  supply  of  lambs  ;  they  are  considerably 
lower,  and  several  lots  remain  unsold.  Calves  are  also 
lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2010  Beasts,  11,490 
Sheep,  and  350  Calves ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there 
are  800  ;  and  1510  Beasts  and  40  Milch  Cows  from  the 
Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d. 


s.d. 


d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

Best     Long-wools 

.   to 

fords,  &c. 

6 

oto6 

4 

Do.  Shorn 

5 

8—6 

0 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

5 

8—6 

0 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

.  — 

2d  quality  Beasts 

,1 

2—5 

6 

Do.  Shorn 

5 

0—5 

6 

Best    Downs    and 

Lambs 

6 

4—7 

4 

Calves 

4 

4—5 

8 

Do.  Shorn 

6 

0-6 

4 

Pigs 

4 

0—5 

4 

Beasts,  4320  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  24,920  ;  Calves,  380  ;  Pigs,  85. 
Thursday,  July  24. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  very  much  smaller  than  on 
last  Thursday.  Choice  English  are  especially  scarce, 
and  make  rather  higher  prices  ;  buyers  are,  however,  very 
cautious,  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  and  the  general  trade 
is  not  much  improved.  Sheep  are  in  fair  supply  ;  there 
is  a  trade  for  them,  at  fully  late  rates.  There  is  also  a 
good  supply  of  Lambs  ;  we  have  rather  more  inquiry  for 
choicest  kinds.  There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ; 
trade  is  very  slow  for  them.  Choicest  Calves  are  in 
request  ;  other  kinds  are  difficult  to  sell.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  260  Beasts,  6540  Sheep,  and  690 
Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


oto6 
i-i 
a—5 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn  . . 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


d.    s.  d. 

.   to  .. 
;— 6    o 


Beasts,  800  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14,290  ;  Calves,  875 


5    8_ 

5  o— s  6 

6  4—7  4 
4  0—5  8 
4  0—5  4 

Pigs,  45. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  July  24. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       175.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  15**        „ 

Small  Pork,  41.  id.  to  51.    orf.  ;  Large  Pork,  31.    id.  to 
4s.  yl.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  trade  during  the  week  has  been  quiet,  buyers 
having  supplied  their  immediate  wants,  and  many  of  them 
being  also  busy  with  the  Colonial  Wool  sales  in  London 
and  East  India  sales  at  Liverpool.  Trade,  however, 
seems  healthy,  and  with  a  glut  of  money  and  good 
harvest  prospects  we  may,  we  think,  look  for  a  revival  of 
activity.  __^ 

COALS.— 'July  23. 
Holywell  Main,  26\r.  ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  29J.  ;  Walls 
End  Hetton   Lyons,    26;.    gd.  ;    Walls  End  Hawthorn, 
26s.   gd.  ;    Walls    End  South   Hetton,    291.— Ships   at 
market,  21 ;  sold,  20  ;  unsold,  1 ;  at  sea,  10. 
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To  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurserymen,  &c. 

COCO\  NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,    in   large  or  small 
quamilies.  to  be  had  free,  by  applying  at  SHEPHARD'S  SAW 
MILLS,  Norman's  Buildings,  St.  Luke's,  E.C. 

Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  n.  &f.  and  2!.  oj. 
per  bottle,  post  tree.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B. — Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 
COMPOUND. 


S   T 


Red 
Spider, 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  31.,  and  ios.  tod. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIG  I  DOMO."- 
*  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  ol 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied, 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

■' FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        ir.  iod  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide js.     2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide        3s.  ioi.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70  yards  long,  6%d   to  8  >■{<*.  per  yard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS    do.    do.,   64   and   72   inches    wide,   7&4.    and 

c)%d.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C.  ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice.— REMOVED  from  7,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Mesh. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

s.   d. 

j,    i. 

j.  a. 

s.   d. 

2    inch  . .         . . 

°     3> 

0  4 

0   si 

0    6J 

0     y\ 

if  inch  . . 

0     4 

0    s 

0   si 

i£  inch  . .         . . 

0     4'J 

0  a 

0    7^ 

0    a 

1    inch  . , 

0     Q 

1    0 

1     3 

1     8 

|  inch 

1     ok 

1     z\ 

1    S 

I     TO 

100   yards    Carriage    Paid    to 
Stations  in  England. 


all     principal     Railway- 


Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  Sd.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  frompt  cask  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  up%vards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

tgg^*  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED    BY   THE    QUEEN,  ' 

The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 

7,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
Hallway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c,  &c, 

Is  extensively  used  for  all  Itimla  of 

OTJT-DOOR  "WORK, 

It  is  eBpecially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  &  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD    IN    ALL    COLOURS. 
2  CWT.  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 


WALTER    CARSON    &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAOE  YAHD, 
LTJDGATE    HILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

And     21,     BACHELOR'S     WALK.,     DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


rTIHE    PATENT    VERMIN    AS  PH  YX  I ATOR.- 

List  of  Agents,    Descriptive   Pamphlet,  Prices,  full 

Instructions  and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 

6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 

Established  r836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to   30    inches     in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE, 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

LAKE    AND     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 

PLANT  LABELS  (or  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  pnee 
pplicatior 


B 


School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Gr 


\  S        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15*. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 

G.     SHREWSBURY,    Patentee,    go,    Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 

!,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


SYRINGES    and    GARDEN    ENGINES. 
The  "Jet  d'Eau,"  a  new  Self-Supplying  Hand  Garden  Engine 
and  Syringe. 

Easiest  to  Work,  Lightest  and  Greatest  in  Power  ol  all  others  of 
this  kind.  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Great  Show  in  Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 

Prices,  carriage  free,  No.  1, 13*.;  No.  2,  151.  6d  ;  No.  3,  185.  each,  in 
box  complete. 

G.  and  W.  PURSER,  Warwick  Street,  Birmingham,  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes. 

Engravings  and  Price  Lists  on  application. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 
"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  i860. 


T 


HE 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  tor 


'.    inch  I  Poultry 
:|  inch     Rabbits,   Hares,  &c. 
:|  inch      Smallest  Rabbits    . . 
I  inch  J  Poultry  Enclosures. . 


Light. 


3H 
A,\d. 

sU 

:s.  lid. 


Medium.      Strong. 


4W.         sl<l- 

S\d.        6\d. 

t\d.         %d. 

cr.  4tf.  I  is.  yd. 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  LYNCH  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  tour  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.   G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,   Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs   to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
!  carries  on  the  ERECTION   of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
}  of  all  descriptions    upon   the   most  approved   principles.     Plans   and 
Estimates  post  free.   H is  stock  of  V I N  ES  (or  immediate  planting  is  in 
excellent   condition,   and    those    who    wish    for    success   in    Grape 
'  Growing  should  plant  now.    A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
and    GREENHOUSE     PLANTS     is     kept    in     stock,  to    suit   the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers. 

R"  USSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburgh,  6oj.  and  8oi.;  superior  close  Mat,  4>r  ,  50*., 
ana  55s.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  30$.,  and  35s.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  sd.  per  yard,  advancing  %d. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  311.,  3^J.,  4^.,  ^Ad.,  and  <j%d. 
72     ,,  ,,  ()        ^%d.,  $%d.,  6d.,  6%d,,  and  upward*. 

J.BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 

RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch,  London. 

ANNELV  GARDEN'NETTING,    three   Halfpence 

per  square  yard,  for  Protecting  Seed  Beds,  Peas,  Fruit,  Straw- 
berries, &c,  from  Birds,  Frost,  Blight,  &c,  and  as  a  Fence  fur 
Fowls— in  1,2.  l,  and  4  yard  widths.  HEXAGON,  TIFFANY, 
and  other  NETTING;  GALVANISED  WIRE  NETTING,  PEA 
HURDLES,  SEED  PROTECTORS,  &c. 

C.  WRIGHT  And  CO.,  376,  Strand,   London,   W.C. 


HEADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  Sec,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  AND  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS. 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c.  —  TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  from  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
■xd.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  201.  ;  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
201.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  td.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  is.  per  yard;  ^.jnch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
TIFFANY,  6j.  6d.  and  7J.  6d.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  AND  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

E"  DGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  68  yeai 
maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 
EDGINGTON'S    GARDEN     NETTING,   the    cheapest  and   most 
durable,   id.   per  square  yard,  or   in   quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1000  yards,  carriage  free. 
EDGINGTON"S    CRICKET    and    GARDEN    TENTS    are    ihe 

prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S    MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  elegant  and 

capacious. 
TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A   quantity  of  good   Second-hand   GOVERNMENT   TENTS  for 
Sale,  Cheap.     Sample  of  Material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular—  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  AND  CO.,  52  (only), 
Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


FOLLOWS    &.    BATE'S    NEW    PATENT 

CROQUET     LAWN     MOWER, 

NOW  READY. 
Price  Lists  Free  by  Post.     All  Orders  executed  on  receipt. 


A  trial  alloivcd  free  of  all  cost  to  the  purchase): 
N.B.— Follows  &  Bate  have  won  every  Prize  for  which  they  have 
competed  with  their  celebrated  Machines.  Upwards  of  21,000  now  in  use. 

FOLLOWS    &    BATE, 

DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,   MANCHESTER. 


THIS 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d,  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


4t,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  :  and 
being  well  burnt,  arc,  "for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  naving  made  speci.il  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  freet  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Trice 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  :  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
San  key.  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  iSi6  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


AHANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hereman,  of 
Chatswonh.  Fourth  Edition,  price  is.  HEREMA.N  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory!  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal   Towns  of  the  lirazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8J.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1835,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £ro  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).—  UN  DF.R-D  RAIN  AGE, 
is.  6d  •  ROAD  MAKING  (Journal  of  R.  A  S.  E.,6s.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARV  ECONOMY  (Joi„-:a!  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6s);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  25. ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is  6d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  W  r  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  125.  U. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  DenTO.M, 
Jun.,  11.  E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by     POPULAR     ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;    Stamped,  5^. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  roust  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  . .  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.  C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     , .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Now  ready,  price  2J., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREESand  SHRUBS : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;  and  of  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


MIS 
S 


ISS    BRADDON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of"  Lady  Audlcy'3  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols,,  at  all  Libraries, 

TRANGERS    aud    PILGRIMS.      A    Novel. 


LITHOGRAPHY— PHOTO      and       CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and   Sketches  for  all  classes  of 
work  sent  free 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP. —Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


Burial  Board  for  the  Parish,  of  Lee,  Kent. 

WANTED,  as  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the 
CEMETERY,  a  married  Man,  to  reside  at  the  lodge,  and 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  must  be  com- 
petent to  keep  the  Registers  and  Accounts  of  the  Cemetery,  and  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  Gardener.  Salary  £2  per  week,  without  extras. 
— Full  information  as  to  the  other  duties  required  to  be  performed  can 
be  obtained  on  applying  personally  to  Mr.  F.  WICKINGS  SMITH, 
63,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  London,  W.C,  Solicitor  to  the  Board,  and  to 
whom  all  applications  are  to  be  sent,  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  capacity,  sobriety,  and  honesty,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  July  31  inst. ___^_ 


WANTED,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  a  good 
JOURNEYMAN.  He  must  be  able  to  Grow  well,  and 
neat  about  his  work. — JOHN  COCKS,  Wraxall  Court,  Nailsea,  near 
Bristol. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  and  handy  Man,  with 
Wife  (a  Laundress),  to  take  charge  of  Four  Villas,  at  Walton- 
on-Thamcs(  keep  Gardens  in  order,  and  generally  to  attend  to  Pre- 
mises until  they  are  Let.  Wages  £1  per  week. — Address,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, to  TRESS  and  CO.,  Albert  Buildings,  Mansion  House,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  sober,  active  YOUNG  MAN, 
well  up  at  Budding  and  Grafting  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c, 
also  Packing  when  required,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
the  Nursery  under  the  Manager.  State  age,  reference,  and  wages 
required— Messrs  STUART  and  MEIN.The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  N.B. 


RH.   VERTEGANS,     Chad     Valley     Nurseries, 
•    Edgbaston,   Birmingham,    REQUIRES    a   married    MAN    to 

Manacp  i    Hr.Tiir-h   F.cttahli-ihmrnt   nt   Ma[vi>m.        Mti<;t    hai'f    A    thnrnliph 


-*-»/•  r.ucuastoii,  uirmmgiiiiin,  i\.cv 
Manage  a  Branch  Establishment  at  Mai 
general  knowledge  ot  the  Trade,  ar  ' 
effect,  as  well  as  to  moral  character. 


em  ai  maivern.      Must  have  a  thorouch 
general  knowledge  ol  the  Trade,   and   produce  testimonials  to   th" 


To  Parents  and  Guardians. 

WANTED,  a  YOUTH,  about  15,  to  learn  the  Seed 
Business.  Must  be  active,  intelligent,  and  truthful.  No  Pre- 
mium required.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  to  A.  '/..,  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E  C. 


Sppfl  Tr^fiP 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  SHOPMAN,  for  our  Edin- 
burgh House.  Must  be  thoroughly  steady,  active,  and 
obliging.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  given. — Apply,  stating  experience 
and  references,  to  Messrs.  DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING, 
17,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  N.K. 


WANTED,  as  WAREHOUSEMAN,  an  active, 
industrious  Man,  who  understands  the  business  Good 
wages.  Also  a  WAREHOUSE  PORTER.  Must  be  strong,  and 
used  to  the  work.  Wages  24J.  Permanent  employment. — Messrs. 
HY.  CLARKE  AMD  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  39,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  CARTER,  a  steady  young  Man  from 
the  Country;  also  a  strong  Girl,  about  17,  as  GENERAL 
SERVANT,  accustomed  to  Farm-house  work.  C"* 
indispensable. — G.  P.,  Putney  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W 


WANTED,    a     DAIRYMAID,    for    a    Nobleman's 
family.     One   «ho  perfectly  understands  her  duties,  and  can 
Bake  the  Household  Bread. — A.  R.,  Post  Office,  Linton,  Maidstone. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33  ;  thorough  knowledge 
of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,     rsine  years'  good  character.- 
W.  W.,  3,  Dcvonsnire  Road,  Mottingham,  Eltham,  Kent,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35  ;  thoroughly  practical 
in  all  branches  of  the  profession.     Good   character  from   last 
place.— GARDENER,  Broomheld,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character.— W.  B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road, 
London,  N  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Eleven  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation  ;  leaving  through 
the  death  of  employer,  and  breaking  up  of  the  place.  Character  first- 
class.—  ALEX  AN^ER^ELL^e^vport^eriieley. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening;  also  very  successful  in  Forcing 
Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Cucumbers,  Good 
references.— WM.  THORNTON,  George  Lane,  High  Road 
Lewisham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (HEAD).-Age  40  (one  son,  14)  ;  a  first 
class  Fruit  Grower,  both  indoors  and  out.  Has  a  hne  show  of 
ripe  Grapes  and  Peaches,  &c. ,  in  the  situation  he  now  holds.  A  good 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener,  Stove,  Greenhouses,  &c, ,  and  under- 
stands Land  and  Stock  well.  Good  reference. — A.  S.,  Post  Office, 
Hitchin,  Herts. 


GARDENER  (Head),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's establishment. — A  Man  who  can  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials both  as  to  professional  ability  and  moral  character,  honesty 
and  sobriety.  Has  thorough  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
all  the  most  approved  methods  of  forcing  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, and  Flowers,  as  well  as  of  Outdoor  Gardening  in  all  its 
varieties.  Pruning  and  Propagating  of  Fruit  Trees,  American  Shrubs, 
Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants,  and  laying  out  of  Gardens,  Pleasure 
Grounds,  and  Shrubberies,  designing  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses, 
Melon  Pits,  Mushroom-houses,  &c,  and  well  used  to  the 
Management  of  a  number  of  Men  under  him, — Apply  by  letter  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,  186,  Stirling  Road,  Glasgow. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen, 

GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Corrin,  Head  Gardener 
to  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  Cheyney  Court,  Bromyard,  is  open  to 
an  engagement,  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  prove  by  practice  that 
he  has  received  the  very  best  instructions  and  discipline,  from  first- 
class  men.  in  every  Department  of  Gardening;,  at  some  of  the  best 
Noblemen  s.  Gentlemen's,  and  Nurserymen's  Establishments  in  the 
Kingdom ;  has  Designed  and  Superintended  the  Erection  of  Horticul- 
tural Buildings,  Planned  and  Made  the  best  Kitchen  Garden  in  Here- 
lordshire  (considered  so  by  impartial  judges),  and  Improved  Pleasure 
Grounds  for  present  employer,  who  will  give  him  a  most  excellent 
recommendation  (or  professional  ability  and  moral  character.  Testi- 
monials of  the  highest  order.  Any  inquiry  answered  on  applying  to 
the  Advertiser. ___^_ 


GARDENER  (Head,   Working).— Age  28,  single; 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, 
— W.  SMITH,  "British  Workman,"  Darlington. 


/^J_  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  26,  married  ; 

V_J  thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &a 
Leaving  on  account  of  place  being  sold.  Eight  years'  good  character. 
—A.    I;  ,    Poat  Office,  t.ravcseml. 

G\RDENER  (Hi;  An,  Wukkinc),  where  three  or 
more  are  kept. — Age  29,  recently  married  ;  r4  years'  experience 
both  in  Nurseries  and  Private  Gardens.  Good  character  and  excel- 
lent testimonials  from  late  employer;  also  highly  recommended  by 
previous  one.  Western  Counties  preferred.— A,  D.  RIDLAND,  Post 
Office,  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (quiet  situation).— Age  36,  married,  no 
family.      No  objection  to  a  Cow.     Wife   can  take  charge  ol  a 
small    l..iundry   if  n-quncd    -IV,    I\ist   Office,   Slnln.il,  S.ilop  . 

GARDENER  (Second,  or  Third).— Age  21  ;  under- 
stands the  general  routine  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches. 
Good  references.— State  wages,  to  G.  S.,  13,  Holly  Road,  Lordship 
Lane,  Dulwich,  Surrey. 

FOREMAN. — Age  27,  single  ;  well  versed  in  all  kinds 
of  Forcing,  and  Flower    and  Kitchen    Gardening.— A.  B.,  Mr. 

llarmsworth,   Wii.kl.cld    Row,    Bracknell,    Berks 

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 
Plant  Growing,  &c,  are  carried  on  with  spirit —Age  27.  Has 
held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  inquiry. — 
A.  M.,  4,  Dudmaston  Terrace,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

NURSERY  FOREMAN  (Indoors).— Well  up  in  the 
Propagation  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas,  Epacris,  New  Hol- 
land and  Stove  Plants,  81c,  also  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
routine  of  the  business.— State  particulars,  including  salary  given,  to 
A.  B.  B.,37,  Edward  Street,  Upper  Park  Place,  London,  N.W. 


To  Nurserymen  or  Gentlemen. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  (Outdoor). 
— Thoroughly  understands  the  Propagation  and  Management 
ol  Fruits,  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub".  Hollies,  and  American 
E'lants,  the  Rearing  and  Growing  of  Forest  Trees  in  quantity,  execu- 
tion of  Orders  and  Packing,  knows  the  value  of  Nursery  Stock,  could 
undertake  the  entire  Management  of  a  branch  Nursery  or  the  charge 
of  Private  Nursery  Ground  of  any  Gentleman.  Sixteen  years'  unexcep- 
tionable references  as  to  abilities,  sobriety,  and  industry —A.  B.  C.f 
Mrs.  England,  i,  Bookbinders' Asylum,  Balls  Pond  Road,  Islington, 
London,  N. 


FOREMAN,  or  SECOND  GARDENER,  in  a 
Gentleman's  Establishment.  —  Age  26,  single ;  thoroughly 
experienced.  Good  references  as  to  ability,  &c — W.  W.,  St.  Mary's 
Terrace,  Mone  Bridge,  Willesden. 


FOREMAN    and  SALESMAN.— For  the  last    three 
years  with  Reeves,  Notting  Hill.— G.  P.,   14,  Portobcllo  Road, 
Notting  Hill,  W. 


MANAGER,  or  T  R  A  VE  L  LE  R.— Possesses  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trades,  used  to  the  Road,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Management  of  Men.     Character  unexceptionable.— J.  W,,  3,  Saltei's 

Hall  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  

RAVELLER,  MANAGER,  SALESMAN,  PLANT 

BUYER,  CORRESPONDENT  or  REPORTER  on  Horticul- 
ture, or  as  SUPERINTENDENT  to  Public  Parks  or  Gardens.— 
William  Payne,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  representing  some  of  the 
best  firms  in  England,  will  shortly  be  disengaged  from  Messrs, 
Osborne,  of  Fulham,  and  begs  to  offer  his  services  as  above.  W.  P.'s 
large  experience  has  given  him  unusual  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  culture,  value,  and  best  varieties  of  new,  rare, 
and  beautiful  Orchids  and  Exotics  of  all  kinds,  also  Fruits,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  &c— WILLIAM  PAYNE,  7,  Percy  Place, 
Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W. 


To  the  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

CASHIER  or  BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  33;   12  years' 
reference. — C.  B.,  Post  Office,  Chester. 


IMPROVER,  under  a  Gentleman's  Gardener. — A  young 
Man,  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  Nursery.  Will 
give  £%. — J.  G.,  12,  Queen's  Buildings,  Wellington  Passage, 
Choi  ten  bam. 

SHOPMAN. — A  young  Man,  nine  years'  experience, 
first-class  references — W.  G.,  13,  Brougham  Place,  Edinburgh. 


DAIRYMAID,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  family. 
— Age  23.      Can    be   highly   recommended. — M.    L.,   Littlecote 
Hall,  Hungerford,  Wilts. 


SPARKLING       DINNER        ALE, 


T^TM.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established   1749. 
TNDIA  PALE  ALE, 

TXTM.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  174c. 


E  D 


I     N     B      U      R     G     H 


ALE, 


TXTM.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  5r,  South  John  Street. 


K 


INAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  ihe 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,     LEMONADE,     LITHIA  ;     and,     for     GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AMD  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  ol 
R,  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. ' ' 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  11.  ilAd.,  ».  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  its. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 


FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  U,  i%d.t  si.  gd.,  41.  W.,  and  lit, 
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THE   SHAKSPEAREAN    IMPERISHABLE   LABELS, 

Pronounced  by  Practical  Horticulturists  and  the  Press  generally  to  be  the  best 
and  most  Permanent  Labels  yet  introduced. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   Post   Free. 

An  Extra  First  Prize  was  awarded  for  these  Labels  at  the  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Show  at  Birmingham,  June,  1873. 

Highly  Commended,  Glasgow,  June,  1873. 


Bell  &  Thorpe, 

THE  PADDOCK  NURSERY,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  tie  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


Seduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive,  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  ..£1150 

Stand  for  ditto    . .    o  10  6 

The     L  I  G  U  R  I  A  N     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE   being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

supply  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

fenuine  Italian  Queen,  in   the 
mproved  Cottage  Hive,  at  ^4, 
^  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  lor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  155.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE     APIARY.      By     A. 
Neighbour.    51.,  postage  41*. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.Cj  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


RICHARD     GARRETT    &    SONS, 

LEISTON    WORKS,    SUFFOLK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 

UNABLE     TO     EXHIBIT     ANY     MACHINERY 

AT  THE   ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SHOW   IN    HULL, 

In  consequence  of  extreme  pressure  of  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  "Archimedean"  American  Lawn  Mowers. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  "Archimedean  "  Lawn  Mowers  during  the  present  season  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  many  intending  purchasers  have  been  unable  to  procure  these  Machines.  The  Manufacturers 
now  beg  to  state  that,  having  added  largely  to  their  manufacturing  premises,  they  are  able  to  execute  all  orders  without  delay. 


The  only  Lawn  Mower  that  will  Cut  Long  and  Wet  Grass,  as  well  as  Short  and  Dry,  without  Clogging. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPT- 
ED for  CUTTING 
SLOPES,  STEEP 

EMBANKMENTS, 
UNDER  SHRUBS, 
and  CLOSE  UP  TO 
TREES,  &c. 


The  Mower  as  sent  out  with- 
out Crass  Box. 


The  Mower  Fitted  with  Grass 

Box.      Sent  out  when 

specially  ordered. 


EXTREMELY  LIGHT  in 
DRAUGHT,  SIMPLE 
in  CONSTRUCTION, 
WELL  MADE,  and 
NOT        LIKELY       to 


GET         OUT 
ORDER. 


of 


We  still  advocate  the  principle  (introduced  by  us  some  four  years  ago)  of  leaving  the  cuttings  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  act  as  a  mulch,  retain 
the  moisture,  keep  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  (even  in  the  hottest  summer),  and  do  not  look  untidy.  But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  collect  the  cuttings,  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  fixing  of  a  Collecting  Box  to  the  Machine. 

Before  purchasing  a  Lawn  Mower,  send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS,  and  TESTIMONIALS  from  Gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the 
Horticultural  world,  Noblemen,  Clergymen,  and  others. 

Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  all  Railway  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom.      No  charge  for  packing  cases, 
-which  are  most  convenient  jor  storing  the  Machines  during  the  winter. 

THE  MOWER   IS  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION, 

And  if  not  approved  of  may  be  returned  within  a  month,  and  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded. 


1  Far  superior  to  any  of  ours." — Vide  "  The  Field.' 


"Remarkably    easy    to    work." — Vide 
Magazine." 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

'The  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most  efficient  Mower  1 


1  Gardeners'    ever  used." — Vide  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


"We  feci  bound  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
one  of  the  best  Mowers  we  have  as  yet  made  acquaintance 
With."—  Vide  "Floral  World." 


WILLIAMS  k  CO,,  Limited,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  33,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Selling/  JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  and  CO.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C;  |  Selling 

Agents  (  WALTER  CARSON  AND  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.,  and  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin,   j  Agents 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   AND    TESTIMONIALS   POST   FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W  C.  mw»»«*m 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnkw,  He  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  Mia  William 
Richards,  m  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  J  uly  a6,  1873. 

Agents  (or  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzi&S  6c  Co,,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Suoscrioers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
"DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  folio-wing  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; — 

Three  Months    ..  51.  n\d.  \  Six  Months     ..     11s.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3J.  iod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to   William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE    MEETING,    on    WEDNESDAY    NEXT,  August   6,  at 
it   o'Clock.       GENERAL    MEETING   at  3.       Band  of  the    Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  4.     Admission  21  td. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  and  EAST  SOMERSET 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. -The  FIRST  EXHI- 
BITION ot  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Weston-super-Mare,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  12. 

Upwards  of  ONE    HUNDRED   and    FIFTY    POUNDS  will  be 
given  in  PRIZES. 

The  Royal  Marine  and  Italian  Bands  have  been  engaged. 
Schedules  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
LOFTUS  R.  RICKETTS,  Esq.,)  Hon. 
Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  FELIX  THOMAS,  J"  Sees. 


Worcestersture  Agricultural  Society. 

A  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION,,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  will  be  held  in  the  SHOW 
GROUND,  at  EVESHAM,  AUGUST  12,  13,  and  14.  when  Prizes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  £150  will  be  offered.  ENTRIES  CLOSE 
AUGUsT  5.  For  List  of  Prizes  and  Rules,  &c,  apply  to  ALBERT 
BUCK..  Secretary.  Worcester;  or  to  J.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Hon.  Sec  to 
Horticultural  Show,  26,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 


/GLAMORGANSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL 

\J  SOCIETY.— The  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of 
PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c,will  be  held  at  CARDIFF, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  26.  About  THREE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Special  feature  in  this  year's 
Exhibition.  Roses  and  Gladioli,  for  which  handsome  Prizes  are  offered. 
For  information  and  Schedules,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  GASK.ELL, 
Honorary  Secretary,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff. 


Under  the  Distinguisned  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal   Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 

His  Royal   Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK. 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 

/"4.RAND     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     of 

\J  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  Sic,  will 
be  held  in  the  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OLD  TRAFFORD. 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Second  Edition  of  Schedule  now  ready.  ENTRIES  to  be  sent  to 
the  Undersigned  on  or  before  AUGUST  26  next 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  Nursery,    134,    Faubourg 

y  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium.  CATALOGUES  to  be  had  free 
from  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane, 
Ureat   Tower  Street,   London,  E.C 


M 


R.   LAXTON'S  New  Double  PELARGONIUMS, 

JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  E.  J.   LOWE. 


Strong  plants  can  now  be  had  at  lor.  6d.  the  Set,  retail,  from 
«.  AND  J.  BROWN,  Florists,  Stamford. 

Trade  price  on  application. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 
r|1HE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to     Ike 
-L    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE    AND   AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,    including  Postage  to  the    United 
Stales,  is  fa  6s.      

UUTTONS1- CHOICE    CINERARIA,    finest- strain, 
IO  new  seed,  ir.  6<f.  and  2t.  6rf.  per  packet 


SUTTONS'  CHOICE  CALCEOLARIA,  finest  strain, 
new  seed,  is.  6rf.  and  is   6d.  per  packet. 


QUTTONS'  CHOICE  PRIMULA,  finest  strain,  new 

k3  seed,  ir.  6u".  and   2S.  6,/.  per  packet. 

QUTTONS'    "CHOICE-  FLOWER  ""SEEDS- for 

O  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

Prices  and  lull  particulars  on  application. 

ESTABLISHMEN  1', 


i; 


OYAL 


BERKS      SEED 

READING. 


The  Very  Best  Strains. 

CALCEOLARIA.    CINERARIA,     PRIMULA,    and 
all  other  CHOICE  SEEDS  for  present  sowing. 

JAMES    DICKSON    AM-   ><>NS,  "  .Y,:,.;V,,  "    Nursenrs.   Chester. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,    Part    I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  PERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


'"|M<EE  KERN  (UICKSON1A  ANTARCTICA),  very 
-«-  fine,  for  Sale,  with  a  clean  straight  stem,  Sleet  in  height,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  head  1 J  feet  in  diameter.  Total  height,  without  ilie 
tub  1 1  feet  May  he  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  on  application  to 
Mr.   II.  STAPLE  1'UN,  The  Gardens,  Spring  Grove,  Islcwoah,  W. 

PALM  SEEDS.— ^Seeds  of  four  elegant  and  beautiful 
species  have  been  collected  and  brought  from  Grenada  by  Mr. 
Albert  Bruchmuller.  Price  of  each  sort,  £1  per  100  seeds,  or 
£8  per  1000  seeds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare   Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


w 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallaria  majalis). 
I  DOW  G.  CLAESSENS  VAN    HOOREBEECK., 

NURSERYWOMAN  and  Segdswoman,  Termonde,  Belgium,  offers 
plants  at  £4,  and  100,000  at  £24. 


To  the  "Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 
ALFRED    LEGERTON,     Seed     Merchant, 

-£~i_  g,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


To  the  Trade. 

HYACINTHS.— Early  White  Roman,  fine  bulbs,  and 
just  imported.     Price  on  application  to 
HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be    forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


K 


WING  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE   of  ROSES  for 

Autumn,  1873,   and  Spring,  1874,  is  now  ready.      It  contains  a 


selection  of  the  best  new  varieties  introduced  this  season,  and 
be  forwarded  gratis  and  post  iree  on  application  to 

The   Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


1R7-?    I  T^ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

"   I  JLJ  ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  ne; 


Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  etc.,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S    LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


PAUL  AND  SON'S  ROSES.— These  are  NOW  finely 
in  BLOOM,  and  include  their  NEW  ROSES  for  1873.  TEA 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  and  H.P.  £>.  REYNOLDS  HOLE;  also 
those  they  purpose  to  distribute  in  1871— H.P.'s  W.  WILSON 
SAUNDERS,  and  THE  SHAH. 

Frequent   Trains    from    Bishopsgatc   to   Chcshunt   Station. 
PAUL  and  SON,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


New  Rose. 

CHARLES  TURNER  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that 
he  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  that  fine  dark  ROSE, 
BEAUTY  of  THAME,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  16,  and  was  greatly  admired  when 
exhibited  at  Uxfurd  and  Chipping-Norton. 

The    Royal_  Nurseries,  Slough.  


New  Roses,  New  Roses. 

JC,  PADMAN  is  prepared  to  send,  package  free, 
•  30  of  the  NEW  ROSES,  1873,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  Boston  Spa.  for  42*.,  or  is,  6d.  each.  LISTS  on  application. 
CHESHUNT  HYBRID,  S,  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  and  FIRE- 
BRAND, ready  August  1.  Price  on  application. 
Providence  Nursery,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcastcr. 


Roses. 

JOHN    KEYNES'    ROSES  are   NOW   in    MAGNI- 
FICENT BLOOM— the  finest  plants  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
old  and  new.     CATALOGUES  ready. 

The  Nurseries,  Salisbury 


Rutland  Park  Rose  Nurseries. 

DOWN  IE.  LAIRD  and  LAING  invite  Friends  and 
Customers  to  visit  their  Rutland  Park  Nurseries,  where  the 
ROSES  are  now  in  perfection,  and  the  AUTUMN  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  embracing:  nearly  100  varieties,  are  in  splendid  bloom. 

Trains  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge,  to 
Catford  every  half  hour,  which  is  within  five  minutes' walk  from  the 
Nurseries. 

Rutland  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh. 


CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).- 
Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


London,  1862.— /BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

\J  GRASS   and  other   SEEDS    awarded   the 

only  Prize  Medal. 


Paris. 


Vienna, 


1867.— p  A  RT  E  R  "S      PRIZE     M  EDA  L 

V^  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal:  and  Messrs.  CARTER  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

1S73.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

\-J  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown   in 
tions  of  the  Exhibition  Groun 
JAS.  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Hoi  born,  W.C. 

Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

Hand  F.  SHARl'E  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.      Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing, Establishment,  Wisbech. 


;  por- 


New  Crop  Agricultural  Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing. 
rpRIFULIUM    INCARNATUM,   BROAD-LEAVED 

JL     RAPE,       HOME-SAVED       ITALIAN       RYEGRASS,      &c 

Samples  and  quotations  upon  application. 

The   LAWaON    SEED   and    NURSERY    COMPANY    (Limited), 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

Southwark  Street,  S.E. — August  2,  1873.  


Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Carriage  Free. 
HPURNIPof  sorts,   RAPE,   MUSTARD,  SCARLET 

X  CLOVER.  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PAS 
TURK,  RENOVA  HNG,  and  otlier  MIX  PUKES,  OX  CABBAGE, 
&c  ,  "all  of  very  superior  quality  " 

[AMES    DICKSON    and    SUNS,    Seed   Growers,    108,    Easlgale 
Street,  Chester.   ____ 

QUGAR-LOAF- CAlJP.-ViE.  -A  Piece   for  Sale,  esti- 

k3  mated  at  about  50,000  head,  fresh  and  young,  hearted  and  heart- 
ing.    Tenders  for  these  may  he  sem  lo 

Prof.  BUCKMAN,   Kradn.rd  Abhas,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 


and 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

FOR  SALE,  BATTERSEA,  LONDON, 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  IMPERIAL,  OX. HEART,  and 
ROBINSON'S  OX  CABBAGE  PLANT-!,  at  2s,  6i.  per  1000 
(remittance  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents), 
can  now  be  supplied  by 

J.  WUOBERRY,  Nursery,  Billingshurst,  Sussex.       

—  To  the  Trade. 

SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
WOOD      GREEN, 


[BOLTON.) 


LONDON, 


N. 


Vienna,  ICUTTONS'      GRASS      SEED  S.— 

1873.  I  lO  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Recjuest  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs.  Suttons"  extensive  display  of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6. 

Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


ESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

consisting  of  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  MODELS, 


London,  I  l\/r 

1873.     I  lVi    - 
will  be  found  in  the   MAIN  GALLERY  of  the  LONDON   INTER. 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris,    I  QUTTONS'     GRASS    SEEDS     for     ALL 

1867.  I  O  SOILS.  ThePREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL 
for  GARDEN  SEEDS,  GRASSES,  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  was 
Awarded  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  by  Special  Appointment,  to 
1IM.  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Reading,  Berks. 


/CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive   CATALOGUE 

y.-J  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  

"EBB'S  PRIZECOB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.  


w 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  diOerent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

CI  AMELLIAS  -   (large)     for    Sale.— Eight     handsome 
J  Camellia  Plants  to  be  disposed  of.     Good  varieties  ;  average  size 
7  to  8  feet  high,  diameter  4  to  5  feet,  well  furnished. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  DICKSON,  BROWN  and  TAIT,  Seed 
Merchants,  43  to  45,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


E. 


J.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the    Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
(^    J.    BLACK.ITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 

\-J  •    Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's   Quays,     Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London.  N.     (Established  upwards  of  150  years. 

Gratis  and~Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
.  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready  it 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  London,  N. 

LINDEN  is  now  ready  to  offer  to  the  Trade  a  stock 

.    of  200  nicely  grown   EL.EAGNUS   LONGIl'ES,   the   curious 
and  ornamental  Japanese  Shrub  lately  figured  and  described  1 
GardmtW  Chronicle  duly  26}.     Price  jL2  per  dozenVi 
Establishment  for  Introduction  of  New  Plai 


1  the 


nts,  Ghent,  T.c\tl 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  Irost  It  is  per. 
fectly  hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  Mcrat .of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  !!«  P«r  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in   great  variety.     Descriptive    LISP 
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The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and   Agricultural    Gazette. 


[August  2,    1873. 


NEW  HYBRID   BEGONIAS. —The   following   New 
Begonias     belong    to    the    handsome-flowered     bulbous-rooted 
section,  and  are  all  desirable  acquisitions: — 
ANACREON,  bright  deep  crimson,  a  beautiful  flower,  with  very  long 

petals,  7$.  64. 
BRILLIANT,  very  rich  bright  orange,  a  fine  showy  flower,  71.  64. 
CAROLINE,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  broad  petals,  5s. 
CLIMAX,  deep  rich  rosy  carmine,  the  two  outer  petals   extremely 

broad,  55. 
CORSAIR,  rosy  salmon,  profuse  bloomer,  51 
DAZZLE,  bright  reddish  crimson,  a  fine  flower,   with  short   broad 

petals,  7s.  64. 
ENSIGN,  bright  pink,  a  very  elegant  variety,  51. 
GEM,  li^ht  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  light  pink,  71.  64, 
GLITTER,  vivid  orange-scarlet,  extremely  showy,  71.  64. 
HERMINE,  light  orange-cinnamon,  very  distinct,  55. 
LOTHAIR,  deep  ro^e,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals,  ys.  64. 
MAGNET,  beautiful  light  pink,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  deep  pink,  5s. 
MAZEPPA,  very  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  tinted 

with  orange-pink,  5s. 
METEOR,  intense  scarlet-vermilion,  very  bright  and  showy,  -js,  6d. 
SURPRISE,  bright  pink,  a  very  pretty  colour,  55 
TROJAN,  light  rosy  pink,  very  distinct,  5s. 

The  entire  collection  of  the  above  16  varieties  for  £,\, 
Mr.  "WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Vegetable  Plants,  at  Low  Prices. 

HJ.    HARDY   begs  to  say  that    he    has  a  large 
•     quantity  of  strong  Plants,  all  true  to  name,  now  ready. 
SAVOY,  Drumhead. 
SCOTCH  and  other  KALE. 
CABBAGE,  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut. 
COLLARD,  Rosette. 
Carriage  and  packages  included  for  201.  worth.     A  liberal  allowance 
to  the  Trade,  and  for  large  quantities.     A  remittance,  or  reference, 
must  be  sent  by  unknown  Correspondents. 

H.  I.  HARDY,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


Narcissus. 

HJ.   HARDY   also  offers    about    20,000    SINGLE 
•  PHEASANT  EYE,  at  low  prices. 

Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 


A,  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman, 

GHENT,    BELGIUM, 
Begs  to  offer  the  undermentioned  NEW  PALMS  and 
Decorative   FERNS,  of  which   he  possesses  a  splendid 
stock : — 

PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA. —A  new  and  magnificent  green- 
house Palm,  nearly  allied  to  the  Seaforthia  tribe,  which  it  how- 
ever surpasses  in  elegance  and  distinction,  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves  being  covered  with  a  silvery  hue  of  a  very  rich  character. 
A.  v.  G.  is  confident  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
table  decoration.  Price,  2-yr.  seedling  plants,  46s.  per  dozen,  or 
£16  per  100. 

ARECA  MONOSTACHYA.-This  is  another  exceedingly  scarce 
Palm  for  the  greenhouse,  a  native  of  Australia,  with  dark-green 
undivided  leaves,  and  of  a  rather  stoutish  habit.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years,  but  has  always  been  and  is  still  very  rare  in  col- 
lections.    Price,  2-yr.  seedling  plants,  30s.  per  dozen,  or  £6  per  100. 

Selection  of  Choice  Decorative  Ferns. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  and  CI  LI  AT  A.—  Strong  plants,  fit  for  imme- 
diate furnishing  purposes,  £3  per  100. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  CRISPA.-A  most  elegant  and  distinct  variety 
of  L.  gibba,  105,  per  dozen,  or  £3  iz.  per  100. 

LOMARIA  FALCATA.—  A  beautiful  greenhouse  Fern,  strong 
plants,  12s.  per  dozen. 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM.—  Strong,  £2  per  100. 

DAREA  DIVERSIFOLIA— A  most  useful  Fern  for  furnishing,  oj. 
per  dozen,  or  £3  per  100. 

LITOBROCHIA  TRIPARTITA. -An  elegant  Fern,  growing  about 
2  teet  high,  and  of  a  most  distinct  character,  15s.  per  dozen. 

PTERIS  CRETICA  FOL.  ALBO-LINEATIS.  —  Very  eflective, 
nearly  hardy  variegated  Fern,  nice  plants,  £2  per  100. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  PARSONI.-A  beautiful  stout  growing  golden 
variety,  6s.  per  dozen. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  WETTENHALLIANA— The  best  and  pret- 
tiest of  the  silver  varieties,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Not  bound  by  the  prices  quoted  for  less  than  half  the  quantity  stated. 
A  liberal  allowance  granted  in  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage. 
Mr.  A.  v.  G.  begs  to  call  particular  'attention  to  his  New  Illustrated 

General   CATALOGUE,  just  published,  comprising  a  very   detailed 

enumeration    of    his    splendid    NURSERY   STOCK,    and    a    very 

interesting   Descrpitive    LIST    of   the   choicest    NEW   and    RARE 

PLANTS.     It  may  be  had  free,  on  application  either  to  himself  or  to 

his  Agents, 

Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,   London,  E.C. 


To  Architects  and  Landscape  Gardeners. 

CORPORATION  of  MANCHESTER.— The  Public 
Parks  and  Cemeteries  Committee  invite  COMPETITIVE 
DESIGNS  for  the  Laying-out  of  a  New  Cemetery,  and  for  the 
Erection  of  Chapels  and  other  Buildings,  on  a  plot  of  land  fronting 
Barlow  Moor  Lane,  Withington,  and  offer  the  following  Premiums  : — 
First  Premium,  ^100;  Second  Premium,  ,£60 ;  Third  Premium,  £40. 
The  Plans  for  which  Premiums  will  be  paid  are  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  em- 
ploying the  Competitor  whose  Plans  may  be  selected  to  Superintend 
the  Erections  of  the  Chapels  and  other  Buildings  or  not,  as  they  may 
think  proper.  Copies  of  Instructions,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Land,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  City  Surveyor,  at  the  Town  Half, 
King  Street,  on  the  deposit  of  One  Guinea,  which  will  be  returned  to 
each  Competitor  on  the  receipt  of  his  Competitive  Drawings.  Plans 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  or  before 
OCTOBER  1.        By  Order,  J0SEPH  HERON,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  King  Street,  Manchester. —July  18. 


NEW,    CHOICE,    and    RARE    FLOWER     SEEDS. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  &  LAING, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds 
for  present  sowing: — 


ANTIRRHINUM —Extra  choice;  saved  from  our  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  newest  named  flowers.— 64.,  if.,  and  ir.  64.  per  pkt. 

CALCEOLARIA. — Hybridised;  saved  from  the  superb  flowers  that 
gained  the  first  prize  at  Kensington—  2s,  64.,  31,  64.,  and  5s.  per 
packet. 

CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised ;  saved  from  the  celebrated  strain  at 
Dalkeith  Palace.— is.  6d,,  ».  6d.,  and  31.  6d.  per  packet. 

CINERARIA— Extra  choice;  saved  from  an  unequalled  assortment 
of  named  flowers. — is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  y.  6d.  per  packet. 

COLEUS,  GOLDEN. —  Hybridised;  saved  from  our  first  prize 
Crystal  Palace  and  Kensington  collections.— is.,  is.  6.1,  and  21. 64. 
per  packet. 

CYCLAMEN. — Extra  choice;  saved  from  our  splendid  plants  so 
greatly  admired  at  our  Crystal  Palace  Bulb  Show. — is.,  as.,  and 
3s.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  superb  ;  saved  from  the  most  distinct  of  our 
famous  assortments  of  prize  flowers  ;  1 3  colours. — 5s.  per  collection. 

HOLLYHOCK. — Extra  fine  ;  saved  from  the  finest  varieties  of  our 
magnificent  collection;  mixed. — is.,  2s.  64.,  and  31.  64.  per  packet. 

PANSY,  SHOW. — Extra  superb;  saved  from  the  most  choice  of  our 
own  unrivalled  Exhibition  flowers. — is.,  is.  6d.,  and  2s.  64.  per 
packet. 

PANSY,  FANCY.— Extra  fine  ;  saved  from  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
admirable  collection. — u.,  is.  64.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM— Golden  Bronze,  splendid  ;  saved  from  our  un- 
rivalled strain  that  gained  all  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Show  at  Bath  in  June  this  year. — 2s.  64.,  3s.  6d.t  and  5s. 
per  packet. 


PELARGONIUM— Golden  Tricolors,  extra  choice  ;  saved  from  the 
collection  from  which  we  selected  the  finest  Tricolor  of  the  year, 
and  which  took  first  honours  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting. — 2s.  64., 
31.  6d.t  and  5s.  per  packet. 

PELARGONIUM —Zonal,  choice  ;  saved  from  our  finest  seedlings 
sent  out  last  season,  with  large  flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and 
perfect  shape.— is.  64.,  as.  6d  ,  and  3s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PENTSTEMON.— Most  superb  ;  saved  from  our  own  collection  of  the 
choice  varieties  introduced  last  season.— is.,  is.  64.,  and  as.  6d. 
per  packet. 

PHLOX,  PERENNIAL— Early  and  Late;  saved  from  our  magnifi- 
cent pot  plants,  which  have  taken  prizes  at  Oxford,  Kensington, 
and  Regent's  Park.— is.  6.*.,  as.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA.— Fringed,  Red  and  White;  saved  from  the  finest  strain 
in  cultivation  —  7s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 

PRIMULA.— Fern-leaved,  Red  and  White;  saved  from  a  most 
magnificent  strain  specially  for  ourselves. — as.  64.,  y.  64.,  and  5s. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Extra  superb;  saved  from  our  magnifi- 
cent plants,  colours  varying  from  pink  and  white  to  deep  crimson. 
— is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PYRETHRUM,  GOLDEN.-Very  select;  saved  from  a  very  deep 
golden-coloured  strain  of  this  popular  beddcr.— 64.,  is.,  and  is.  6a. 
per  packet. 

STOCK,  INTERMEDIATE.-Scarlet,  Purple,  and  White;  saved 
from  our  celebrated  strain  of  these  flowers,  which  rival  the  East 
Lothian  varieties.— is.,  is.  6d.,  and  21.  6d.  per  packet. 

SWEET  WILLIAM.— Extra  dark  ;  saved  from  Hunt's  choice  strain, 
carefully  selected  and  improved.—  64.,  is.,  and  is.  6d.  per  packet. 

AVALLFLOWER.— Blood-red;  saved  from  a  very  pure  strain;  com- 
pact in  growth  and  very  deep  in  colour.— 6d  and  is.  per  packet. 


Stamps  may  be  sent  in  payment.       Packets  forwarded  Free  by  Post. 

STANSTEAD    PARK  and  RUTLAND   PARK,   FOREST   HILL,  LONDON.  S.E. ; 
and  at  EDINBURGH,  N.B. 


U** 


it'*Ai' 


SILENE     PENDULA     COMPACTA. 
First-class  Certificate  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

JUNE  4,   1873. 

Mr.  William   Bull 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  can  now  offer  Seed,  for  the  first  time,  of  this  charming  Novelty,  which  cannot  fail  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  additions  to  Spring  Bedding  Plants.  Its  habit  is  of  the  most  dwarf 
and  compact  description,  the  flowers  being  of  the  same  bright  pink  as  the  type,  but  borne  profusely  in  a  dense, 
compact  mass,  thus  rendering  it,  from  its  easy  culture  and  fine  dwarf  habit,  extremely  valuable  for  edging  or  ribbon 
borders,  for  which  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  only  to  become  known  to  be  universally  appreciated. 


The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  of  June  7,  in  its  report  of  the  Show,  thus  describes  it : 

Silene    pendula    compacta,  as  its  name    implies,   is  a   compact- 

Sowing  form  of  the  well-known  Silene  pendula;  .the  flowers  are  of 
e  same  size  and  colour  as  those  of  the  type,  but  the  plant  is  so  dwarf 
and  compact  that  it  forms  dense  cushions  2  or  3  inches  in  height,  and 


from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  during  the  season  is  perfectly 
solid  with  bloom;  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  acquisition  (or 
spring  gardening,  as  it  reproduces  itself  true  from  seed,  and  may  be 
used  for  small  beds  and  marginal  lines  with  the  best  possible  effect." 


Sealed  packets,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 


The  following  are  from  Mr.  William  Bull's  Prize  Strains: — 

Fcr  packet.— j.  d.  Per  packet  -~s,  4, 

CALCEOLARIA,  herbaceous is.  64.  and  2    6     PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  2    6 

CINERARIA,  choice  hybridised          is,  64.  and  a    61              „                     „                       ,.                            „              RUBRA   a    6 

CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM,  mixed is.  6d.  and  a    6                „                     ..                       „                            „              mixed..    2    6 

MIMULUS,  new  strain it.  6d.  and  2    6                „                     „                       ,,                 VILLAGE  MAID    ..    s    6 

PETUNIA,  very  choice n,  64.  and    26  „  JAPONICA 16 

PELARGONIUM,  Gold  and  Bronze' a    6  I  AURICULA,  ALPINE,  choice a    6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA     ..     is,  64.  and    a    6     PICOTEE,  from  named  (lowers xx.  64.  and  a    6 

11  ,,  ,,  RUBRA   ..    1  j.  64.  and    2    6     PANSY,  Fancy,  from  named  flowers xx.  64.  and   2    6 

„  „  „  mixed        ..    is.  64.  and    2    6     POLYANTHUS,  gold  laced        11. 64.  and  2    6 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SALE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

Formed  by  M.  J.  LINDEN,  at  Brussels  (Belgium).       In  order  to  concentrate  his  business  in  his  Establishment  at  Ghent 

(formerly  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  52,  rue  du  Chaume), 

MJ.  LINDEN,  who  by  his  long  travels  in  tropical  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  of  his 
.  travellers,  has  formed  the  CELEBRATED  BRUSSELS  COLLECTION,  has  determined  to 
SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  the  8th  of  SEPTEMBER,  and  the  following  days,  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  Collection  at  Brussels,  comprising  : — 

ORCHIDS,  1200  species,  many  of  them  new  and  rare  kinds  and  important  Specimen  Plants,  some  quite  unique. 
PALMS,  comprising  all  the  new  and  rare  kinds,  some  hundred  Specimen  Plants,  and  many  thousand  fine  plants  for  Table  Decoration. 


ARADS,    CYCAS   and   ZAMIAS,    EXOTIC    FERNS, 

MARANTAS,  PANDANUS,  TREE  FERNS, 

TROPICAL   FRUIT  TREES, 

OFFICINAL  and  MEDICINAL  PLANTS, 


CHOICE  PLANTS  for  TABLE  DECORATION, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTS, 

STOVE  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  Sec,  Sec. 

Many  of  them  quite  new. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Horticulturists  and  Amateurs  will  find  an  immense  choice  0/  unrivalled  specialities,  on  exceptionally  favourable  conditions. 


Catalogues   may  be   had   on   the    1st  of  September,  on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E.C. ;    and  to  M.  J.  LINDEN,  Establishment  for  Introduction  of  New  Plants,  Quartier  Leopold,  Brussels  (Belgium). 
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TO     THE     TEADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES   AN    INSPECTION   OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Station1;,  on   an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


FOLLOWS    &    BATE'S    NEW    PATENT 

CROQUET     LAWN     MOWER, 

NOW  READY. 

Price  Lists  Free  by  Post.      All  Orders  executed  on  receipt. 

A  trial  allowed  free  of  all  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B. — Follows  &  Bate  have  won  every  Prize  for  which  they  have 

competed  with  their  celebrated  Machines.   Upwards  of  21,000  now  in  use. 

FOLLOWS    &    BATE, 

DUTTON    STREET   WORKS,    MANCHESTER. 

COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's   Royal  Letters   Patent. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 

A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAU   &   SON, 
WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  IJ.  8rf.  and  2J.  Oil. 
per  bottle,  post  Irce.  No  one  who  lias  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen,  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.R.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


T. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


SUNDP 

POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlcr>' 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Movers 

Lauds  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


G 


S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Ply,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  3 
Winter  Dressing  fur  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
^C^p4  boxes,  ij.,  31.,  and  101.  bd. 

Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magm-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Batterse;"!.  London.  S.  XV. 


This  system  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  Limekiln  and  Hot- Water  Apparatus, 
and  some  of  its  advantages  are  :  — 

1st,    It  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel. 

2d,     It  does  the  work  with  more  certainty  and  regularity 

than  the  ordinary  systems. 
3d,     It  requires  no  night  attendance. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,   CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«■   TENDERS  given  for  HEATINQ  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


H 


EADLY'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  for  Water- 
ing Large  and  Small  Gardens,  Croquet  Lawns,  Private  Roads, 
&c,  as  used  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  England.  Write, 
for  prices  and  particulars,  references,  &c,  direct  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers, 

E.  HEADLY  and  SON,  Exchange  Ironworks,  Cambridge. 


Beehives.— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  a 

Stand  for  ditto    . .     o  10  6 

The     LIGURIAN     or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE  being 

much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 

supply  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 

fenuine  Italian  Queen,   in   the 
mproved  Cottage  Hive,  at  ^4, 
t?t  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  lor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  15$.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

THE      APIARY.       By     A. 
Neighbour.    5s.,  postage  4<tf. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


RICHARD     GARRETT    &    SONS, 

LEISTON    WORKS,    SUFFOLK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 

UNABLE     TO     EXHIBIT     ANY     MACHINERY 

AT  THE   ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SHOW  IN    HULL, 

;In  consequence  of  extreme  pressure  of  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 
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ORMSON'S 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING    WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent  quality 
enables  H.   ORMSON  to  say  that  his  WOOD-FRAMED   HOTHOUSES  will  last  100  years. 

H.  ORMSON,  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many 
years'  experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
gives  him  confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose 
without  risk  of  disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs  Built, 
Heated,  and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 

H.  O.'s  Light  and  Substantial  Method  of  BUILDING  PLANT  and  FRUIT  HOUSES,  &c, 
with  special  provision  for  carrying  away  condensed  moisture,  is  combined  with  a  system  of  Glazing, 
whereby  the  advantages  of  putty  glazing  are  retained,  and  its  defects  avoided.  There  being  no 
front  putty  exposed,  no  open  spaces  to  permit  an  undue  loss  of  heat,  or  ingress  of  cold  draughts, 
the  ventilation  is  put  under  control,  and  the  great  waste  of  fuel  consequent  on  many  of  the  plans  of  dry 
glazing  is  avoided. 

MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  HEATED  BY  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF     THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans    and  Estimates   on   application,    and   Estimates   given  for   Architects'    Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

ESTY.    AND   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   MANL 
ES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROY 

STANLEY    BKIDGE,    KINGS    EOAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER    TO   HER   MAJESTY,    AND   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   MANUFACTURER    TO    THE   COMMISSIONERS   Of 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
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Seedsmen  to 

SUTTONS' 

CHOICE 

VEGETABLE     SEEDS 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING, 

_.- ^^  Suttons'  Commodore 

Nutt   Cabbage    Lettuce. 

This  is  the  earliest  and  small- 
est Lettuce  in  cultivation.  It 
differs  from  Tom  Thumb,  bc- 
ing  of  a  darker  green  coJour,  of 
closer  and  more  compact  habit. 
Comes  remarkably  early,  and  is 
of  splendid  flavour  and  perfectly 
hardy.    Price,  i$.6d.  per  packet. 

Improved  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce. 

Our  stock  of  this  fine  Lettuce 
is  unequalled.  It  prows  to  a 
large  size,  perfectly  hardy, 
very  sweet  and  crisp.  Price, 
is.  per  ounce. 


Suttons'  Commodore  Nutt 
Cabbage  Lettuce. 


GIANT    ROCCA. 
in   cultivation,   often    attaining 

2  and  3  lb.  each         per  01.  1     o 

Large  Early  Red  Italian    ..  10 

Large  Early  White  Italian. .  1     o 

'•Mm  Late  Red  Italian      . ,  10 

Giant  Late  White  Italian  . ,  10 


ONIONS. 

The  largest  l  NEW  QUEEN.— The  earliest  in 


cultivation,  and  perfectly  dis 
tinct.  If  sown  at  once  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  September,  or 
sown  in  August  will  be  ready 
early  in  the  spring.  Price, 
u.  6d.  per  packet. 

Further  particulars  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing  may  be  had  on  application. 

SEEDS  BY  POST— Flower  Seeds  are  sent  free  by  post  or  rail. 
Vegetable  Seeds  up  to  12  01.  in  weight  sent  by  post  with  a  charge  ol 
id.  for  the  12  oz.,  or  205.  worth  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
or  Wales 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Reading. 


N 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 
OTICE.— A    SERIES    of     PORTRAITS     of 

NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  (yd.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe.  F.K.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 

Professor  Asa  Gray. 

I.  Anderson-Henry. 

Professor  Karl  Koch. 

Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


41,   Wellington    Street, 


S5|c(larkter$U|nmtcIe 

SATURDAY.  AUGUST  2,  1S73. 


MEETINGS     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

(Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..  II  A.M. 
"'"•""*"  """■•    u  >  Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..         ..     I  P.M. 


Thursday, 


!  Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..         ..     3  P.M. 

7 — Linnean      ..         ..        ..         ..        ..     8  P.M. 


POPULAR  tradition  has  always  attributed 
much  to  the  Moon's  Influence  on  Vege- 
tation, and  science  has  almost  invariably 
negatived  the  popular  assertions.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  that  beset  the  Vine  and  other 
plants  is  attributed  in  France  to  la  lune  ronsse, 
from  the  fact  that  the  blighted  leaves  or  buds 
turn  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  French 
people  insisted  that  the  moon  was  the  malignant 
agent,  but  they  were  not  all  agreed  as  to  which 
moon  of  the  year  did  the  mischief.  Louis  XIV. 
issued  a  royal  order  to  men  of  science  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  this  moon,  and  got  for  answer 
that  no  such  moon  existed  ;  the  lune  rousse  was 
simply  the  effect  of  frost,  under  given  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  given  condition  of  vegetation. 

The  effect  of  the  moon  upon  vegetation  has 
lately  been  brought  before  the  Acclimatisation 
Society  of  Paris  by  M.  Carbonnier,  a  piscicul- 
teur,  who  has  made  some  curious  observations 
tending  to  confirm  the  old  popular  notions. 

It  is  well  known  that  glass  aquariums  placed 
in  the  light  soon  become  invaded  by  algoid 
growths,  which  in  some  cases,  after  a  time,  per- 
vade the  whole  of  the  interior.  M.  Carbon- 
NIER,  requiring  to  keep  a  number  of  these  little 
reservoirs  perfectly  clean,  found  that,  while  in 
some  cases  no  vegetation  appeared  for  ten  days, 
or  even  more,  in  others  it  was  completely  deve- 
loped in  two  or  three  days.  Watching  these 
phenomena  with  care  for  some  time,  he  came  to 
the  conviction  that  the  maximum  intensity  of 
this  vegetation  corresponded  with  the  time  of 
the  full  moon  ;  he  found  that  the  increase 
diminished  during  the  other  phases  until  it  was 
imperceptible,  and  while  at  full  moon  the 
aquariums  had  to  be  cleaned  every  day,  that 
period  once  passed,  twice  a  week  proved 
sufficient. 

M.  de  Parville  confirms  these  deductions 
from  experiments  made  by  himself  some  years 


since  in  the  tropics,  when  he  found  that  the 
respiration  of  plants  was  very  active  under  the 
influence  of  moonlight,  and  that  growth  was  far 
more  decided  at  full  than  at  new  moon.  In 
order  to  test  a  very  popular  belief  in  America, 
he  sowed  various  kinds  of  seed  at  full  and  at  new 
moon.  All  those  sown  at  the  time  of  new  moon 
succeeded  far  better  than  the  others.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  two  series  of  Orange 
pips  set  at  the  two  periods  of  the  month.  It  is 
mentioned,  however,  that  those  sown  at  the 
time  of  new  moon  were  put  into  the  ground  later 
than  the  others.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  those  sown  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon  appeared  aboveground  at  about  the  time 
of  full  moon,  and  thus  grew  during  the  night  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  in  the  daytime,  while  those 
sown  at  the  time  of  full  moon  had  not  the  same 
advantage. 

To  return  to  M.  Carbonnier.  The  water 
that  he  used  for  his  aquariums  is  that  of  the 
canal  of  the  Ourcq  (too  impure  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  only  used  for  watering  the  roads), 
which  is  open  for  a  long  distance  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  microscopic  germs  it  con- 
tains, very  variable  in  quantity,  but  considerable 
at  the  time  of  full  moon. 

"At  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  (says  M.  Carbonnier) 
the  water  becomes  green,  all  my  aquariums  with  running 
water  become  so  dirty  that  the  glasses  have  to  be  cleaned 
several  times  a  day  ;  the  presence  of  these  germs  has  a 
bad  influence  on  the  fish,  sometimes  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  young  fish  are 
killed  in  a  very  short  time,  causing  a  periodical  and  often 
considerable  mortality.  I  attribute  this  entirely  to  the 
sudden  development,  out  of  all  usual  proportions,  of  these 
germs  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  especially  of  the 
equinoctial  moons." 

There  is  a  popular  idea  current  that  the  waters 
of  Versailles  are  unwholesome  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  ancient  philosophers 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  popular  opinions 
referred  to  ;  it  would  be  curious  should  modern 
science,  after  so  long  opposing,  confirm  them, 
but  before  she  can  do  so  the  evidence  must  be 
much  stronger  and  more  incontrovertible  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  present. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  highly  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Carlsruhe, 
for  the  following  observations  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Irises.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  the  genus,  one  instance  alone  excepted,  ex- 
tends only  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
Nature  has  wonderfully  constructed  some  of 
them  to  adapt  their  periods  of  vegetation  and  of 
rest  to  the  season  and  climate  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  group  of  Oncocyclus,  comprising 
Iris  susiana,  iberica,  acutiloba,  Heylandiana, 
Saarii,  elbrucensis,  &c,  and  which  ranges  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Persia,  is  by  far  too  little  appre- 
ciated, by  reason  of  well  cultivated  specimens 
with  several  of  their  large  interesting  flowers 
being  too  seldom  met  with. 

Even  enthusiastic  amateurs  consider  their 
cultivation  difficult,  but  such  is  really  not  the 
case,  as  with  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  and 
habit  of  the  species,  and  appropriate  cultiva- 
tion, they  will  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
flower  very  freely  or  even  abundantly.  Whether 
kept  in  pots  or  in  a  border  they  ought  to 
have  a  loamy  soil,  to  which  a  little  peat,  sand, 
and  entirely  decomposed  cow  manure  may  be 
added  :  the  loam,  however,  must  predominate. 
After  flowering  they  must  be  kept  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
end  of  August  the  watering  must  be  gradually 
withheld  ;  the  plants  in  the  border  must  be 
covered  by  a  frame,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  but  preventing  the  access  of  water  in 
the  shape  of  rain  or  dew.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  earth  is  baking,  and  the  plants  appear 
to  be  languishing,  as  this  is  the  natural  course 
of  their  vegetation.  They  grow  on  slopes,  or  in 
places  where  they  get  abundant  moisture  from 
the  rains  in  spring  ;  the  moisture  drains  off,  and 
sinks  down  the  slope  or  into  the  porous  subsoil. 
They  rapidly  grow,  and  store  up  their  strength 
for  the  next  season  in  the  shape  of  newly-formed 
rhizomas.  After  this,  the  burning  sun  dries  up 
the  earth,  so  much,  that  the  loamy  soil  bakes 
together  like  bricks,  until  the  autumnal  rains 
bring  vegetation  again  to  life.  Many  other 
species  not  less  beautiful  may  be  grown  in  any 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  too  poor. 

Japan,  the  land  of  Lilies,  also  produces  some 
very  striking  forms  of  Iris,  such  as  Iris  tectorum, 
laevigata,  setosa,  &c,  which  deserve  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  seems,  however,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  said  about  them,  in  order  to 


bring  them  into  favour.  Excellent  gardeners  as 
the  Japanese  are,  they  diligently  cultivated  the 
I.  setosa  of  Pallas,  which  is  now-a-days  better 
known  to  the  horticultural  world  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  I.  Kamipferi.  The  varieties  of  this  species 
show  wonderful  colours,  from  white  to  rosy  lilac, 
purple  passing  to  indigo-blue,  many  of  them  with 
double  flowers,  and  all  the  flowers  very  large  in 
size.  When  in  their  best  they  measure  some- 
times 6  inches  or  more  across,  and  the  flowers 
being  flat,  present  themselves  to  great  advantage. 
Many  people  complain  of  their  unwillingness 
to  flower  freely,  but  on  this  point  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  observes  that  they  will  flower  abun- 
dantly if  grown  in  peat  soil  ;  if  not,  they  will 
neither  grow  nor  flower.  But  if  only  a  part  of 
fibrous  or  even  boggy,  or  already  used  peat,  be 
added  to  their  soil,  they  will  flower  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance. 


Perhaps  in  no   quarter  of  London  is  greater 

interest  taken  in  Window  Gardening  than  in  the 
district  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  where  there  has  been  for  the  last  eight 
years  an  annual  exhibition  of  window-grown  flowers. 
By  kind  permission  of  the  Governors,  this  year's  show 
has  just  been  held  in  the  garden  of  the  Adult  Orphan 
Institution  (No.  II,  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's 
Park),  under  distinguished  patronage.  At  these  shows 
care  is  taken  that  the  same  persons  tend  the  same 
plants  from  the  time  of  registration  in  May  until  the 
show,  and  a  visitor  inspects  the  plants  entered  for 
competition  once  a  week.  Those  who  live  in  kitchens 
and  attics  compete  amongst  themselves.  The  flowers 
shown  by  the  former  class  were  few  in  number,  poor 
in  character,  and  "drawn-up,"  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  a  good  exhibition.  A  great  feature  of  the  show  tn 
this  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  each  prize-gainer 
of  two  young  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  reared  and 
given  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith,  which 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  poor — partly,  perhaps, 
because  they  thrive  without  requiring  much  looking 
after.  Upwards  of  500  exhibitors  and  their  friends 
were  present. 

We   extract   the  fallowing   from   the    Daily 


Mnos  :— 

"  Last  year  you  gave  space  to  a  letter  from  me,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Increase  of  Small  Birds  in  my 
garden  and  shrubbery,  comprising  about   three-quarters 
of  an  acre.     The  account  appears  to  have  interested  the 
public,  if  I  may  judge  by   the  number  of  papers  into 
which  the  letter  was  copied,  and  the  communications  I 
received  through  the  post ;  last,  not  least,  through  the 
interest  my  census  excited  in  the  market-room,  or  in  that 
august  assembly  the  local  Chamber  of  Agriculture — I  do 
not  know  which — at   our  market   town  of  Cirencester, 
where  one  energetic  but  not  bird-loving  farmer  suggested 
that  I  should  be  hung.     However,  if  you  will  insert  the 
following  list,  it  will  at  all  events  interest  the  bird-loving 
public.     The  following  birds  have  nested  in  my  garden 
and  shrubbery  this  year  :— One  missel  thrush  (this  bird 
laid  but   one  egg)  ;    7   blackbirds,    laying  27  eggs  ;    4 
thrushes,    laying  13 ;    5  hedge-sparrows,    laying  22  ;    3 
robins,     laying     15  ;      two    chaffinches,    laying     8  ;     1 
wren,     laying    6 ;      12     greenfinches,     laying     52  ;      I 
willow    wren,    laying  6 ;    1  garden  warbler,    laying  4 ; 
and    1    flycatcher,    laying    4    eggs — in    all,     38    birds, 
with    a    total     of     158     eggs.      Besides    these    there 
have    been     the    usual    accompaniment    of     starlings, 
martins  and  swifts  in  the  slates,  and  sparrows  in    the 
slates  and   Fir  trees.      Moreover,    in   the  churchyard  a 
thrush  and  greenfinch  have  hatched  and  brought  off  nine 
young  ones.     Of  the  whole  number  a  fair  proportion  have 
been  hatched  and  left  the  nest  safely.     A  tomtit,  a  gold- 
finch, and  a  lesser  whitethroat  have  also  hatched  in  the 
garden,   but  I  was  not  able  to  discover  their  nests.     It 
would  take  up  too  much  room  if  I  attempted  to  point  out 
the  usefulness  of  birds  in  guarding  the  vegetable  world 
from    the    depredations    of  caterpillars  ;    but    I    would 
mention,  as  an  ardent  entomologist,  that  my  trees  and 
flowers  are  freer  this  year  from  those  pests  than  ever,  and 
that  there   is  a    corresponding  decrease  in  the  annual 
increase  of  my  collection  of  lepidoptera.     One  robin  that 
had  its  nest  close   to   the  stable-door  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  an  average  of  150  caterpillars  an  hour  to  its  young 
ones — often  five  or  six  in  its  beak  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  after  the  young  ones  had   left  the  nest,  and  were 
partially  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.     It  would  be 
well  if  the  Small  Bird  Protection  Act  could  be  enlarged, 
and  the  police  look  after  the  rural  farmers,  who  believe 
every  small  bird  eats  a  peck  or  so  of  corn  a  week. — 
B.  Hallett  Todd,   Vicar  of  Aldsworth." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Town 

Council,  a  resolution  has  been  passed  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  desirable  for  the  Town  Council  to  provide  a  Public 
Park  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  purchas- 
ing the  residence  and  grounds  of  the  late  Miss  Harri- 
son, which  are  now  in  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  public  park.  These  grounds  are  about  1 1  acres  in 
extent,  and  are  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
It  is  joined  on  one  side  by  land  belonging  to  the  Water 
Company,  and  the  town  trustees  may  purchase  this 
land  also,  and  then  a  park  nearly  50  acres  in  extent 
would  be  provided  for  the  town. 

In  the  grounds  of  Ealing  Park  (J.  S.  Bud- 

gett,  Esq.),  a  classic  spot  to  horticulturists  as  the 
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former  residence  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  may  be  seen  a 
noble  American  Ash  (Fraxinus  americana),  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  Sapindus,  but  which  is  clearly 
an  Ash.  The  tree  is  well  grown  and  very  distinct. 
There  is  here  to  be  seen  a  noble  avenue  of  Deodars, 
and  another  of  Araucarias,  though  individual  trees 
have  suffered  from  frost.  Among  the  fine  trees  should 
also  be  mentioned  a  Catalpa,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  some  large  Queen  Hollies,  which  are' very  effective. 
Mr.  Cole,  the  gardener  in  charge,  is  well  known  as  a 
successful  exhibitor,  and  his  Grapes  attest  his  skill. 
Mr.  Cole  has  a  method  of  training  pot  Vines  for 
table  decoration,  which  is  so  elegant  that  it  ought  to  be 
more  practised  than  it  is. 

We  are  requested  by  M.  Camille  Bernardin, 

Secretary  to  the  "  Societe  d'Horticulture  des  arron- 
dissements  de  Melun  et  de  Fontainebleau,"  to  inform 
our  readers  that  the  Society  will  hold  their  twenty-third 
general  horticultural  exhibition  on  September  13,  14, 
and  15,  at  Brie  Comte  Robert.  Roses  will  be  a  special 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  in  order  to  test  their  perpetual 
or  remontant  habits. 

We  have  observed  lately  a  curious  appearance 

in  newly  opened  flowers  of  Bupthalmum  speciosum, 
Benth.  (Telekia  speciosa),  which  may  deserve  a 
moment's  notice.  The  disc  was  sprinkled  with  little 
shining  particles,  which,  under  an  ordinary  pocket  lens, 
reflected  a  bright  blue  light,  which  induced  further 
observation.  Under  the  microscope  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  large  loose  cells,  sometimes  em- 
bracing scattered  pollen  grains,  and  in  one  instance 
accompanied  by  the  common  yeast  fungus.  We 
believed  them  to  be  shreds  from  the  bursting  anthers, 
but  on  examining  flowers  at  Blackheath  in  which  none 
of  the  anthers  had  burst,  we  still  found  the  same 
particles,  which  might,  however,  possibly  have  come 
from  adjacent  flowers,  but  which  threw  some  doubt  on 
the  explanation  which  at  first  suggested  itself. 
Opportunities  may  occur  of  examining  other  discoid 
flowers  later  in  the  year,  when  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  come  to  some  determinate  opinion.  Meanwhile  we 
hope  others  may  give  us  the  advantage  of  their  observa- 
tions. M.  J.  B. 

— —  Through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  C. 
Gardiner,  the  densely  populated  neighbourhoods  of 
Tudhoe  Grange  and  Spennymoor  have  been  provided 
with  a  Park  upon  a  small  scale.  The  new  grounds  are 
about  8  acres  in  extent,  and  originally  formed  a  por- 
tion of  Squire  Salvin's  estate.  The  park  is  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  Spennymoor  Station.  Though 
still  in  the  rough,  the  new  park  has  been  formally 
inaugurated. 

For  climbing  plants  in  wilderness  walks  and 

similar  situations,  the  various  varieties  of  Bramble 
may  be  recommended— such,  for  instance,  as  Rubus 
laciniatus,  with  its  elegantly-cut  foliage  and  excellent 
fruit ;  R.  leucodermis,  with  its  singular  and  effective 
white  stems.  The  golden  variegated  form  and  the 
various  double-flowered  varieties  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. 

How  little  we  think  of  the  prodigious  activity 

manifested  in  the  Growth  of  Plants  during  a  few 
weeks.  The  process  is  gradual  and  noiseless,  more- 
over it  is  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  hence  is  dis- 
regarded. How  much  water  must  be  absorbed  and 
exhaled,  how  much  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  how  much 
carbon  fixed  during  the  process  ?  Here,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  our  remarks,  are  some  measurements  of 
an  ordinary  plant  of  Abies  Nordmanniana,  which  we 
took  a  day  or  two  since.  The  shrub  is  only  2  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  the  number  of  young  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth  upon  it  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
(585) ;  the  shoots  vary  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to 
6  inches,  their  aggregate  length  is  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  (1171)  inches,  or  nearly  ninety-eight  (gS) 
feet.  Dividing  the  aggregate  length  of  the  shoots 
(1 171  inches)  by  their  number  (5S5)  we  find  the 
mean  length  of  the  shoots  to  be  about  2  inches. 
The  average  number  of  leaves  on  each  inch  of  a 
number  of  shoots  taken  at  random  was  34,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  leaves  on  these  585  shoots  may  be  set 
down  at  39,814.  Assuming  each  leaf  to  be  only  one 
inch  in  length,  which  is  considerably  under  the  mark, 
even  when  all  the  small  undeveloped  leaves  are  taken 
into  consideration,  we  should  have  for  the  leaves  a 
length  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  one 
(3501)  feet.  In  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that, 
including  the  shoots  and  leaves,  the  growth  in 
length  alone  of  this  very  moderate-sized  young  tree, 
during  this  season,  has  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  (3600)  feet ;  so 
that  if  the  shoots  of  the  year  and  the  leaves  could  all 
be  placed  end  to  end  in  a  continuous  line  they  would 
occupy  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile  ! 

A    Park   for    the   use  of  the   inhabitants   of 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Staleybridge,  and  neighbourhood, 
has  been  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rington, who,  on  the  understanding  that  the  people 
would  subscribe  ^10,000,  made  a  gift  of  35  acres, 
valued  at  over  £12,000,  to  the  park  committee,  thus 
making  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  people  occupy- 
ing over  50  acres  of  ground.  Besides  the  park  there 
is   a  mansion   for  a  museum  and  library,  and   there 


are  also  gymnasiums,  bowling-green,  large  lakes  and 
waterfalls. 

Among  hardy  variegated  trees,  what  is  known 

as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Oak,  an  improved  variety  of 
Quercus  cerris  variegata,  which,  it  is  said,  origi- 
nated as  a  sport  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds,  deserves  a 
high  place.  There  is  a  fine  plant  of  it  growing  in 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Sons'  Nurseries  at  Hert- 
ford ;  and  it  is  also  a  striking  object  in  a  tastefully 
arranged  ornamental  specimen  garden  Messrs  Paul 
&  Son  have  recently  worked  out  with  considerable 
effect  in  their  home  nursery  at  Cheshunt.  The  leaves 
are  deeply  cut,  large,  and  freely  and  handsomely  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  its  fine  pictorial  character 
is  such  that  it  cannot  fail  to  form  a  charming  feature  in 
a  well  executed  landscape.  The  foliage  is  dense,  and 
the  branchlets  assume  a  pendulous  character.  With 
this  should  be  associated  Quercus  nigra,  the  North 
American  black-leaved  Oak.  There  is  a  good  example 
of  this  in  the  ornamental  garden  at  the  Cheshunt  Nur- 
series, and  with  the  bright  sunlight  falling  on  it,  it 
is  effective  as  the  best  tinted  purple  Beech.  Both  the 
foregoing  are  by  no  means  common — at  least,  they  are 
seldom  met  with.  Mr.  George  Paul  states  that  the 
black-leaved  Oak  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  and  that 
this  can  only  be  done  with  anything  like  success  by 
inarching.  Grafting  has  been  tried,  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  very  precarious  process,  as  Mr.  Paul  said  he  had 
grafted  500  at  a  time,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  making 
plants  out  of  some  half-dozen  of  them. 

A  portion  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Succu- 
lent Plants,  formed  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  various  interesting  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  this  day  (Saturday).  Mr.  Stevens  has  also 
received  instructions  from  the  same  gentleman  to  offer 
for  sale  by  auction,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  12  and  13,  at  Hillfield,  Reigate,  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Agaves,  Dasylirions,  Beaucarneas,  Yuccas, 
Aloes,  and  other  rare  succulent  plants ;  valuable 
Palms,  Cycads,  Ferns,  Bromeliads,  Begonias,  Heaths, 
Epacris,  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
many  of  which  are  quite  new  and  unnamed.  A  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  brought  from  Ocafia  by  Mr.  Albert 
Bruchmuller,  was  sold  on  the  17th  ult. ,  realising 
about  ^,660. 

A  complaint  was  made  to  the  sitting  magistrate 

at  Bow  Street  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Dr.  Ebsworth, 
and  by  Mr.  Bohn,  the  bookseller,  of  Henrietta  Street, 
respecting  the  Filthy  Condition  of  the  Carts  in 
which  fruit  was  sent  by  the  growers  to  Covent  Garden 
market.  Mr.  Bohn  stated  that  the  whole  district  was 
rendered  nauseous  at  times,  for  sewage  matter  of  the 
worst  description  had  been  conveyed  in  these  carts, 
and  no  care  was  apparently  taken  to  cleanse  them 
properly  before  loading  them  with  fruit.  Mr.  Vaugh  an 
said  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  quite  strong 
enough  to  meet  a  case  of  this  kind  if  the  applicants 
could  place  evidence  of  the  alleged  facts  before  him. 

Concerning  the  State  of  the  Weather  during 

the  week  ending  July  26th,  1873,  Mr.  Glaisher 
writes  as  follows  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  was  about  30. 2  inches.  The  values  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same  till  about  noon  of  the  21st, 
when  a  decrease  set  in,  which  reached  its  minimum 
(29.9  inches)  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  increase  to  30  inches  by  the  evening 
of  the  24th.  By  the  end  of  the  week  another  small 
depression  was  experienced,  the  value  at  that  time 
being  about  29.9  inches.  The  maximum  temperature 
of  the  air  by  day  averaged  83°  ;  on  the  21st,  22d, 
and  23d  being  86J°,  SSf ,  and  87.'."  respectively,  the 
sky  on  the  two  first  of  these  days  being  cloudless,  and 
the  weather  brilliantly  fine.  The  lowest  temperatures 
at  night  varied  from  523°  on  the  24th,  to  630  on  the 
23d,  the  average  for  the  week  being  about  57°.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  were  all  in  excess  of  the 
average,  the  departures  being  as  follows  :— 20th,  5.3°  ; 
21st,  10. 2°  ;  22d,  13. 7°;  23d,  10.7°;  24th,  3.50; 
25th,  6.5°;  26th,  0.5°.  The  temperatures  in  the 
sun's  rays  for  each  day  were  as  follows  : — 20th,  1490  ; 
21st,  1581°;  22d,  153°  ;  23d,  I48i°;  24th,  1424°; 
25th,  1594  ;  26th,  115°.  As  above  stated,  the  first 
portion  of  the  week  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  almost 
cloudless  ;  but  from  the  23d  onwards  at  times  the  sky 
was  covered,  and  a  little  rain  fell  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  the  amount  measured  being,  however,  but  three- 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  Frequent  flashes  of  lightning 
were  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  The  di- 
rections of  the  wind  were  variable,  but  the  pressures 
were  light  throughout. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  95°  at  Manchester  and  82^°  at  Ports- 
mouth, with  a  general  average  of  895}°.  The  extreme 
low  night  temperatures  varied  from  553°  at  Bradford 
to  45J0  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average  being  52i°. 
The  mean  range  of  temperature  over  the  countiy  was 
37]°,  varying  from  420  at  Norwich  to  28°at  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  varied 
from  S30  at  Blackheath  In  74 '. °  at  I.ivL'rpni.l,  with  an 
average  value  of  78:!*.  The  mean  low  night  tempe- 
ratures ranged  from  6o4"  nearly  at  Manchester,  Brad- 


ford, Leeds,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  62$° 
at  Portsmouth,  with  a  general  average  over  the 
country  of  584°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature was  20j°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  66J°  ;  the  highest  being  at  Blackheath,  68|°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Portsmouth,  623°.  Rain  fell  to  the 
amount  of  Ij  inch  nearly  at  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and 
Eccles,  but  at  Norwich  none  was  measured.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  six-tenths  of  an  inch. 
An  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Bristol  on  July  20. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Liverpool  on  the  22d,  at 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Manchester, 
and  Bradford  on  the  23d.  The  high  temperatures 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  week  were  remark- 
able ;  on  the  22d  at  Bristol  9oJ°  was  registered  ;  at 
Wolverhampton,  91$°;  at  Leicester,  91J0;  Sheffield, 
91°  ;  Manchester,  95°;  and  at  Eccles,  914°.  being  the 
highest  ever  observed  by  the  present  observer.  On 
the  23d  at  Norwich  92°  was  recorded,  and  at  Not- 
tingham 9040.  Another  remarkable  fact  was,  that 
the  coldest  temperatures  were  recorded  at  the  most 
southerly  station,  viz.,  Portsmouth.  Over  the  whole 
country  the  weather  was  generally  very  fine  on  the 
first  few  days,  but  cloudy  and  showery  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  week. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
844°  at  Glasgow  to  730  at  Perth  ;  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures varied  from  540  at  Perth  to  464°  at  Paisley,  their 
averages  being  So|°  and  504°  respectively.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  644°,  the  highest  being 
at  Edinburgh  (66}°),  and  the  lowest  at  Perth  (62D. 
Rain  fell  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  to  the  amount  of 
1  inch  respectively,  at  Edinburgh  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  at  Paisley  a  quarter  of  an  inch  only,  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  being  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  81 4°,  the 
lowest  484°,  the  mean  64$°,  and  rainfall  \\  inch, 
nearly. 

Those  of  our  readers  whom  business  or  pleasure 

take  to  the  United  States,  will  do  well  to  time  their 
visit  if  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Boston 
on  September  10  and  three  following  days.  A  large 
and  interesting  display  of  fruit  from  all  quarters  of  the 
American  continent  is  expected.  Packages  of  fruit 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Boston. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Veronica  Traversii,  Hook.  fit.  ;   Handbook  Flora 
of  Ncio  Zealand. 

A  small  glabrous  shrub  ;  branches  terete.  Leaves  spreading 
sessile  i — 1  inch  long,  i— i  broad,  obovate  or  linear-oblong 
acute  or  obtuse  entire,  coriaceous  flat,  midrib  strong.  Racemes 
longer  than  the  leaves,  subterminal,  I — 2  inches  long,  many- 
flowered,  pubcrulous ;  pedicels  distinct,  slender,  or  reduced  to 
o  ;  bracts  very  small  ;  sepals  T'j  inch  long,  ovate  obtuse  or 
sub-acute  ciliate,  2—5  times  longer  than  the  cylindric  corolla 
tube  ;  corolla  tube  long  or  short  ;  lobe  i  inch  ;  capsule  t  inch 
long,  oblong  acute.  3—4  times  longer  than  the  calyx. — New 
Zealand  (Middle  Island),  Southern  Alps,  Chatham  Island,  &c. 

It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  determine  a  New  Zealand 
Veronica,  so  greatly  do  the  characters  of  one  merge 
into  those  of  another.  Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of 
the  specimen  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  with  the  dried 
series  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew  leads  us  to  the  opinion 
that  the  pretty  shrubby  Veronica  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
belongs  to  the  species  above-named. 

It  is  a  neat-growing  low  shrub,  with  erect  branches, 
and  spreading  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
whitish,  in  terminal  elongate  racemes.  We  believe  the 
plant  has  proved  hardy  at  Combe  Wood  (Surrey),  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  so  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  particularly  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  serviceable 
addition  to  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 


THE  MANCHESTER  INTERNATIONAL 
SHOW. 

Tins  exhibition  increases  in  public  interest  as  the 
season  advances,  and  is,  as  I  understand,  in  favour 
abroad.  The  necessities  of  a  northern  climate  ren- 
dered the  early  date  before  the  equinoctial  break 
up  obligatory,  but  it  will  suit  many  kinds  of  fruits  and 
of  flowers  ;  and,  as  to  vegetables— no  unimportant 
part  of  such  a  show  as  this— the  time  could  not  well 
be  better. 

The  committee  and  their  energetic  secretary  have 
studied — so  the  second  schedulelnforms  us— how  best  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  so  varied  a  show,  and  no 
little  interest  is  excited  by  the  character  of  some  of  the 
classes,  such  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  all  of  which  realise 
the  comprehensive  and  representative  form  of  exhi- 
bition, which  an  international  show,  held  in  England, 
is  especially  intended  to  promote.  For  these  the  cus- 
tomary individual  type  is  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
placed by  the  collective,  a  need  long  acknowledged.  If 
the  principle  is  not  fully  carried  out,  it  is  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  what  is  now  done  may  serve 
as  a  profitable  lesson  for  the  future. 

The  fruiterers'  class,  which  is  of  an  essentially 
English  type,  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  unite  in 
itself  the  qualities  both  of  the  ordinary  individual 
exhibitor,  and  of  the  collector.     But  this  would  be  but 
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an  outside  view  of  the  subject,  for  neither  by  such,  nor 
by  any  excellence  of  the  individual  exhibitions,  how- 
ever multiplied,  could  the  products  of  any  district  or 
country  be  estimated,  especially  by  foreigners. 

But  very  much  is  expected  from  the  English 
fruiterer.  We  are  proud  of  the  Row,  and  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  its  artistic  display,  however  much  we 
fail  to  recognise  that  necessity  of  trade  which  makes 
our  products  of  so  little  pecuniary  value  to  ourselves. 
Critical  eyes  will  be  cast  on  class  2  from  all  quarters, 
and  not  only  the  valuable  prizes,  but  native  patriotism, 
all  require  an  adequate  show  in  this  particular  quarter. 

One  great  feature  of  the  Manchester  International  is 
evidently  the  collective  form  of  exhibition  which  is 
seen  in  several  of  the  classes — a  form  which  is  rising  in 
favour  abroad  of  late,  and  has  been  found  satisfactory 
in  agricultural  matters,  for  which  it  is  even  less  suited 
than  for  horticultural.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  foreign  class  of  exhibitors— by  which  is  meant 
here  chiefly  the  French  and  Belgian — should  excel  in 


Then  we  shall  all  hear  with  pleasure  that  class  4, 
which  embodies  most  distinctly  the  collective  type  of 
exhibition,  is  likely  to  be  well  represented.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  further  extension,  and  the 
lime  may  come  when  horticultural  societies  will 
replace,  in  some  particular  respects,  individuals ; 
and  we  may  witness  contests  in  the  horticultural  world 
analogous  to  those  seen  now  in  other  matters,  where 
medals,  shields,  or  trophies  are  preferred  to  pecuniary 
awards,  and  become  the  property  of  districts,  or  of 
nations,  proud  heirlooms  won  in  the  open  field.  The 
humble  cultivator  will  then  have  his  share  in  the 
general  reward,  for  will  he  not,  in  his  way,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  result  ?  Moreover  he  will  find  in  the 
better  division  of  the  remaining  classes  a  fairer  field  for 
his  efforts  as  an  individual  exhibitor.  It  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped,  then,  that  favourable  weather  may  crown 
the  efforts  of  our  northern  horticulturists,  and  render 
the  show  worthy  of  their  established  reputation. 
T/ios.  C.  Brthaut. 


has  passed  in  that  time  millions  of  plants  through  his 
hands  ;  but  we  have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  others  who 
have  been  with  us  as  long,  who,  having  had  equal 
opportunities,  have  shown  no  special  ability.  Markey 
is  rather  a  small  man,  but  of  great  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  excels  in  all  feats  of  agility.  I  think  it 
quite  impossible  that  the  feat  of  potting  10,000  plants 
in  a  day  has  ever  before  been  accomplished,  and  as 
most  of  the  tlorists  and  nurserymen  in  the  country  are 
readers  of  the  Monthly,  this  wonderful  day's  work 
may  have  some  interest  for  them.  Peter  Henderson,  in 
the  " American  Gardeners'  Monthly" 


REMARKABLE  CHESTNUT  TREE  AT 
WARWICK  CASTLE. 
This  very  interesting  Chestnut  stands  in  the  grounds 
of  Warwick  Castle,  on  the  bank  a  little  beyond  the 
fernery.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have 
noticed  a  similar  growth,  as  I  understand  from  Captain 
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Fig.  222.— chestnut  tree  at  Warwick  castle. 


organised  efforts  of  this  nature.      We  have  only  to  I 
consider  the  great  sub-division  of  land  ;   the  number 
of  small  holders,  the  economy  needed,   and  practised 
in  such  numerous  cases,  and  the  natural  disposition  of 
the    Continental    mind,    strictly    official,    and    even 
pedantically    so ;    the    access    to    cheap    but   clever ! 
lectures  on  vegetable  physiology,  &c,  not  forgetting  | 
the  variations  caused  by  political  causes,  to  understand 
why  collective  efforts  should  find  more  favour  among  I 
them  than  isolated   individual  undertakings,    and  be  ' 
in  advance  of  such  trials  among  ourselves. 

A  Ioug  residence  among  this  particular  class  has 
impressed  me  with  a  respect  for  their  skill  and  earnest- 
ness, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  that  when 
the  system  of  collective  representation  is  better  known, 
it  will  be  productive  of  immense  advantage  to  the  hor- 
ticultural world.  One  great  gain  will  be  the  right 
nomenclature  of  objects  which  are  at  present  a  source 
of  unnecessary  trouble  to  judges,  and  of  loss  to  the 
producer.  To  the  pomologist  and  reporter  the  advan- 
tage will  be  great,  and  some  classification  will  be 
attainable  without  the  need  of  that  amount  of  personal 
knowledge,  of  a  rare  character,  now  required. 


RAPID   POTTING. 

A  few  months  ago  I  gave  an  account,  in  another 
journal,  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  attained  by  one 
of  our  workmen  here,  James  Markey,  in  potting  and 
other  greenhouse  operations.  The  statement  then 
made  created  considerable  comment  and  some  doubts 
that  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  article.  I  stated  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  feat  of  potting  7000  rooted 
cuttings  in  25-inch  pots  in  10  hours.  The  fact  of  the 
accuracy  of  "the  statement  being  doubted,  stimulated 
"Jim"  to  such  a  degree  that  he  declared  that  he 
would  yet  pot  10,000  in  the  same  time,  which  he 
actually  accomplished  by  starting  at  7  A.M.,  on  the 
morning  of  May  8,  and  finished  potting  10,000 
Verbenas  by  half-past  5  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  doing 
the  work  in  his  usual  excellent  style.  Of  course  he  did 
nothing  but  pot,  the  plants  being  brought  to  him  and 
taken  away  so  as  to  afford  him  every  facility.  When 
it  is  known  that  potting  2000  is  considered  fair  average 
work  for  a  hand,  the  wonder  is  how  much  this  man 
has  excelled  his  fellows.  It  is  true  he  has  been  with 
me  since  be  was  12  years  of  age  (he  is  now  26),  and 


Fosbery  that  there  are  other  examples  to  be  met  with 
in  the  park  at  Warwick.  Cases  of  inosculation  are  very 
common,  as  the  Marriage  Tree  at  Inverary,  the  Yew 
avenue  at  Lismore,  &c. ,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
noticed  a  similar  eccentricity  to  that  of  this  Chestnut. 

Fig.  222,  A,  shows  the  parent  trunk  from  which  the 
ramification  B  has  evidently  layered  itself  at  c,  probably 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  action  of  the  wind  grazing 
the  bark  as  the  bough  lay  on  the  ground,  thus  causing 
an  extra  flow  of  sap  at  D,  a  continuation  of  B,  which  has 
not  only  increased  the  girth  of  the  branch  remarkably 
beyond  this  point,  but  has  induced  as  an  outlet  for  the 
superabundance  of  the  sap  the  formation  of  a  bud  at  E, 
which  has  grown  vertically  like  a  healthy  young  tree. 
Markham  Nafield.  [This  seems  to  be  a  well-marked 
instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  phenomenon.  Eds.] 

FLOWER  GOSSIP. 

Lovers  of  herbaceous  plants  should  make  inquiry 

for  Dianthus  dentosus.      It  is,  according  to  our 

experience,  not  very  common   in  gardens,  but  those 

who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  recently  at 
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Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  will  endorse  our 
recommendation.  In  general  habit  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  our  old  friend  the  Cheddar  Pink,  but  it  is  a 
little  taller.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter.  The  petals  are  of  a  rosy  lilac 
hue,  irregularly  and  sharply  toothed  at  the  free  edge, 
and  marked  towards  the  base  with  a  wedge-shaped 
spot  of  a  deep  purplish  brown  colour,  speckled  with 
white,  and  margined  with  an  irregular  stripe  of  the 
same  colour,  the  whole  bearded  with  delicate  whitish 
hairs.  The  central  "eye"  thus  formed  is  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  signal  for  insects.  The  flower  is  what 
is  called  "  protandrous  " ;  that  is,  the  stamens,  or  at 
least  five  of  them,  precede  the  stigmas  as  to  their  deve- 
lopment. The  mature  stamens  are  of  such  a  length  as 
just  to  bring  the  anthers  on  to  a  level  with  the  spots 
on  the  petals  ;  hence,  insects  attracted  by  the  latter, 
would  naturally,  in  visiting  the  flower,  alight  on  the 
spots,  wipe  out  the  pollen  from  the  adjacent  anthers, 
and  unconsciously  convey  it  to  some  other  flower 
where  the  styles  are  matured.  As  the  stigmas  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  stamens,  the  insect 
would,  attracted  by  the  spot  as  before,  deposit 
the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  and  insure  the  fertilisation 
of  the  ovules.  We  have  here  then  an  instance,  a  very 
common  one  in  flowers,  where  provision  seems  made 
for  cross-fertilisation ;  and  hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  French  gardens  many  hybrids 
have  already  been  observed.  What  the  exact  purport 
of  the  five  shorter  stamens,  which  lag  behind  the 
others  in  their  development,  may  be,  we  do  not  know. 

Among  hardy  perennials  there  are  few  more 

gorgeously  beautiful  than  the  perennial  Delphiniums. 
We  lately  saw  some  beds  of  these  in  Mr.  Parker's 
nursery  at  Tooting,  and  also  at  Messrs.  Henderson's, 
St.  John's  Wood,  and  their  beauty  was  really  dazzling. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  hybrids  from  Delphinium 
elatum,  grandiflorum,  and  D.  formosum,  and  have 
been  chiefly  raised  in  France.  Among  the  finest  that 
we  noted  were  D.  Barlowi  versicolor,  with  pale  blue 
flowers  shaded  with  a  darker  tint  and  studded  with 
yellow  hairs ;  D.  formosum,  with  large  azure  flowers 
shaded  with  indigo  ;  M.  le  Bihan,  with  globose  double 
flowers,  blue  externally,  shading  off  into  pinkish  violet  ; 
Madame  Jacotot,  with  large  soft  blue  or  amethyst 
coloured  double  flowers  ;  Coronet,  with  dwarf  habit 
and  deep  blue  flowers  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  recommended 
for  its  robust  constitution ;  Agamemnon,  with  large  pale 
blue  flowers ;  Aimable,  Gloire  de  Saint  Mande, 
La  Mastodonte,  Ranunculifiorum,  a  double-flowered 
variety,  with  pale  violet  flowers  shading  off  into  pink. 
M.  Thiers  is  also  a  good  double.  Many  of  these 
cannot  be  reproduced  from  seed,  or  even  if  seed  be 
obtained  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to  yield  the  desired 
variety,  hence  the  necessity  of  propagating  them  by 
parting  the  roots.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil 
and  treatment,  though  some  are  more  fastidious  in 
these  matters  than  others.  Their  flowering  period 
may  be  prolonged  by  cutting  off  the  flower-spikes 
as  they  fade. 

For  hanging  baskets  or  for  similar  purposes 

Fragaria  indica  may  be  recommended.  It  is  not 
often  seen,  but  might  be  advantageously  used  for 
variety  sake.  Its  long  thread-like  runners  are  elegant, 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  broad-leaved 
calyx,  and  succeeded  by  a  globose  bright  transparent 
coral-red  berry,  which,  if  not  eatable,  is  at  least  very 
ornamental. 

■  The  Everlasting  Pea  is  an  old  favourite, 

but  it  is  as  well  to  have  an  improved  variety  if  possible. 
Such  a  one  may  be  found  in  Lathyrus  latifolius  var. 
superbus,  which  we  believe  originated  in  Mr.  Parker's 
nursery,  and  which  differs  from  the  common  form  in 
the  deeper,  richer  tint  of  the  flowers.  The  white 
variety  is  also  well  worth  growing  for  bouquets.  L.  Tur- 
ned is  a  form  with  white  flowers  speckled  with  red. 

The  Sea  Hollies  (Eryngium)  are  too  striking 

not  to  attract  the  plant  lover.  E.  maritimum  is 
common  along  our  southern  shores,  but  its  bold,  rigid, 
glaucous  blue  leaves  render  it  acceptable  in  the  front 
row  of  the  herbaceous  border.  E.  amethystinum  and 
E.  cceruleum  are  fine  plants  for  rockeries  or  borders, 
from  their  bold  habit  and  blue  leaves  and  flowers.  Other 
species  are  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  no  plant 
lover  will  discard  them.  Indeed,  one  test  whether  a 
gardener  or  garden-proprietor  is  also  a  plant  lover  is 
afforded  by  the  heed  or  indifference  with  which  he 
treats  such  curiosities  as,  for  instance,  Eryngium  bro- 
melisefblium,  which  has  the  foliage  of  a  Pine-apple, 
and  sends  up  a  panicle  of  greenish  white  flowers  some 
3  feet  high.  Such  a  plant,  producing  leaves  so  unlike 
its  congeners,  and  so  different  in  its  inflorescence,  might 
be  commended  to  the  special  notice  of  fossil  botanists, 
as  a  lesson  of  caution  against  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
superficial  appearances. 

Amateurs  should  not  discard  the  old  Double 

White  Lily.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  single  one  ; 
granted — few  double  flowers  are,  to  our  thinking  ;  but 
it  has  a  quaint  beauty  of  its  own  that  should  secure  its 
retention  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

The  new  Japan  Primrose  (Primula  japonica) 

offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  individual  variability. 
Different  growers    report  great   variation  as   to  the 


length  of  time  required  for  germination,  and  not  long 
since  Mr.  Noble  showed  in  the  same  pan  a  number  of 
plants  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  young 
seedling,  with  its  two  seed  leaves  only,  to  the  fully 
developed  plant.  All  these  had  been  sown  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  place,  and  had  throughout  been 
maintained  under  the  same  conditions. 

• The   Sempervivum    so    generally   grown    in 

gardens  now  under  the  name  californicum,  should 
more  properly  be  called  Sempervivum  calcareum. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  The  pre- 
valent error  has  probably  arisen  from  an  ill-written 
label. 

The   pretty  webbed   Sempervivum   arach- 

noideum  does  not  succeed  well  in  all  places;  if  grown 
in  the  shade  or  in  a  damp  spot  it  loses  its  cobwebby 
threads.  Of  these  webbed  Sempervivums  that  known 
as  S.  Laggeri  is  probably  the  best. 

One   defect   in   the   beautiful    Amaranthus 

salicifolius  is  that  it  is  apt  to  get  thin  and  scraggy 
at  the  base.  To  obviate  this  we  have  seen  in  several 
places  lately  a  plan  successfully  followed,  and  which  is 
simply  to  bend  the  top  down,  so  as  to  check  the  up- 
ward flow  of  sap,  and  throw  more  strength  into  the 
lower  lateral  buds. 

The  beautiful  Godetia  Whitneyi,  which  we 

figured  in  our  columns  in  1S71,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  but  one  not  likely  to 
be  lost  very  soon,  as  its  seedlings  come  up  sua  sponie. 

At  Mr.  Parker's  interesting  nursery,  at  Tooting, 

may  now  be  seen  a  plant  of  Phormium  Colensoi 
variegatum  in  bloom. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials is  Helianthus  orgyalis  ;  its  narrow  recurved 
leaves  give  it  a  particularly  elegant  appearance. 

In  about  three  weeks'  time  the  bedding-out  in 

Battersea  Park  will  be  well  worth  inspecting  by  our 
provincial  friends,  as,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  which  is  plainly  seen  here,  everything  is 
now  growing  fast,  and  promises  well  to  make  up  for 
any  backwardness  at  starting. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen  the 

Yuccas  flowering  so  freely  near  London  as  they  are 
this  season.  At  Battersea  Park  one  meets  with  them 
at  almost  every  turn,  enlivening  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  keep  them  company. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  new  walks  recently 

opened  in  Battersea  Park  is  that  which  is  designed  for 
the  reception  of  Hardy  Ferns.  The  plants  already 
in  position  testify  to  the  place  exactly  suiting  them,  so 
well  do  they  appear  to  be  doing. 


HARDY  NARCISSI  IN   THE   SPRING 
GARDEN. 

From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  one  can 
have  Narcissi.  There  is  no  one  class  of  hardy  early 
flowering  bulbs  that  have  so  long  a  flowering  season  — 
not  one  has  so  great  a  variety  of  form,  height,  and 
perfume.  They  are  certainly  not  grown  in  the  abun- 
dance they  deserve  to  be,  and  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend our  plan  of  growing  this  delightful  and  extensive 
tribe  of  plants  in  the  mixed  spring  border,  as  I  find  it 
attracts  those  who  are  confused  by  a  bed  of  labelled 
Narcissus.  But  I  feel  sure  many  more  than  myself 
would  like  to  have  positive  rules  for  the  depth  of 
planting  each  variety  of  this  bulb.  We  find  here  that 
deep  planting  gives  fine  flowers  and  large  bulbs,  but  few 
offsets ;  a  shallower  depth  gives  a  much  greater 
number  of  sound  although  not  heavy  roots,  and 
flowers  nearly  as  fine.  Is  it  to  secure  the  roots  from 
frost  that  deep  planting  is  recommended  by  some?  In 
old  gardening  books  one  is  advised  to  plant  so  deeply 
that  autumn  digging  of  the  borders  can  safely  be  carried 
on  without  touching  the  bulbs.  Pointing  with  the 
fork  must  surely  be  meant,  not  digging. 

We  have  a  clump  of  Narcissi  in  our  back  row 
between  every  plant  in  that  row,  which  consists  of 
early  Rhododendrons,  Pa?onies,  Irises,  and  Hemero- 
callis  ;  and  in  each  clump  we  have  the  following 
Narcissi: — Pseudo-Narcissus,  which  is  in  bloom  with 
the  Hellebores,  to  the  double  form  of  N.  poeticus, 
which  ends  with  the  Pxonies  ;  Pseudo-Narcissus,  N. 
obvallaris,  N.  maximus,  N.  incomparabilis  ;  N.  poeti- 
cus, and  several  of  its  varieties.  A  few  minutes  cuts 
off  the  dead  flowers  of  each  variety,  as  they  go  past, 
and  the  line  is  clear  for  the  next  sort.  One  day  and 
two  nights  was  the  longest  blank  during  the  three 
months  of  Narcissus  in  this  line,  when  I  had  cut  over 
the  quantity  of  dead  yellow  flowers  of  incomparabilis 
of  sorts,  and  came  out  the  second  morning  to  find  the 
whole  line  re-starred  with  that  universal  favourite  the 
white  poeticus,  or  "  Red  Hearts." 

This  is  a  most  satisfactory  plan,  and  secures  all 
shades  of  yellow,  and  also  white,  of  a  height  which  in 
spring  is  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  plant.  Of  course 
we  only  mix  those  hardy  common  sorts,  and  have  the 
rarer  kinds  in  groups  each  by  itself,  and,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Barr,  we  have  got  our  collection 
correctly  named  this  season. 

In  the  second  line  in  which  are  Narcissi  (combined 


with  the  herbaceous  plants),  we  have  clumps  of  the 
less  tall  sorts— N.  moschatus  and  its  double  form,  N. 
bicolor  ;  double  Daffodils  (commonly  so  called)  in  all 
their  various  sorts,  one  variety  is  more  like  a  huge 
African  Marigold  than  a  Narcissus  —  N.  odorus  in 
plain  English,  Jonquils  of  sorts,  large  flowered  and 
scentless,  and  small-flowered  with  their  well  known 
delicious  perfume  ;  N.  Maclei.  In  the  third  line  we 
have  such  delicate  beauties  as  Queen  Anne's  Narcissus 
fl.-pl.  (where  is  the  single  form  to  be  got?),  N.  tenuior, 
N.  triandrus,  N.  (Hermione)gracile— this  last  of  distinct 
and  delicate  perfume  ;  and.in  the  fourth  line  we  would 
wish  to  have  in  flower,  as  well  as  merely  the  foliage  of 
the  dwarf  Bulbocodium  or  Hoop  Petticoat  (which  is  not 
really  a  Narcissus,  I  suppose  ?)  [oh,  yes],  and  the  deli- 
cate little  N.  juncifolius  ;  but  our  spring  border  is, 
I  fancy,  too  good  for  these  last,  as  they  have  never 
flowered  well  since  transplanted  from  the  dry  exposed 
border  of  light  soil,  where  we  grow  our  treasures. 
N.  minor  and  N.  minimus  are  also  in  this  fourth  line, 
and  are  the  earliest  Narcissi  in  flower. 

In  the  spring  border  we  have  likewise  the  different 
varieties  of  Scilla  nutans  and  S.  campanulata  in 
mixed  clumps  as  well  as  separately,  and  the  three 
colours,  blue,  white,  and  pink,  arrange  themselves  as  to 
height  most  agreeably  to  the  eye. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  without  Scilla 
italica,  the  earliest  of  the  tall  Scillas,  and  the  only 
blue  plant  in  bloom  just  at  the  particular  fortnight  in 
which  it  is  in  perfection.  Beds  and  borders  of  bulbs 
are  very  necessary  and  valuable  arrangements  for 
growing  them  systematically  or  as  a  nursery  plantation, 
but  to  show  off  a  group  of  any  good  bulb,  or  indeed 
the  character  of  any  plant,  I  do  think  the  well  arranged 
mixed  border  is  the  best  plan.  The  French  proverb, 
La  variete  e'est  la  vie,  applies  certainly  to  the  eye  of  the 
omnivorous  amateur,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  pleasanier 
task  than  to  have  to  fill  a  border  for  any  one  of  the 
four  seasons,  always  provided  that  the  said  border  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared  in  a  conscientious  manner, 
so  as  to  last  for  years,  soil  thoroughly  sweetened  and 
aired  by  frost,  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  and  no  "  pointing  " 
having  been  substituted  for  the  thorough  good  trench- 
ing and  digging  that  was  ordered. 

I  am  always  reminded  of  the  workers  in  mosaic 
when  busy  with  such  a  border — a  bit  of  colour  here, 
and  a  neutral  tint  there  ;  form  wanted  in  this  spot, 
colour  in  that ;  height  now  the  consideration,  and  now 
a  dwarf  plant ;  light,  shadow,  and  green  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  to  have  a  varied  completeness,  avoiding 
if  possible  a  ribbony  or  spotted  look.  Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  bulbs,  allow  me  to  add  my  voice  in  favour  of 
Mr.  McNab's  long  advocated  and  practised  plan  of 
having  soft-leaved  early  bulbs  dotted  and  grouped  on 
grass,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and  Dog's-tooth 
Violets.  The  leaves  of  these  are  all  over  by  the  first 
cutting  of  the  grass,  but  for  the  pulling  amateur 
(curators  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  this,  of 
course)  the  prime  advantage  is,  that  you  secure  having 
your  Snowdrops  clean.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  have 
to  wash  these  flowers,  or  else  to  use  them  spattered 
with  mould.  This  winter,  owing  to  the  season,  we 
had  to  rinse  all  ours  before  sending  them  away  any- 
where, and  the  beauty  of  the  texture  of  the  petals 
of  a  Snowdrop  is  gone  when  they  have  the  transparent 
look  given  by  washing. 

For  years  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  give  up 
walking  on  the  grass  (in  the  Botanic  Garden  Mr. 
McNab  has  stakes  and  a  cord  around  portions  of  the 
bulb-dotted  turf),  neither  could  I  trample  on  Snow- 
drops, but  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  me  of  dotting 
them  on  the  grass  slopes  of  the  flower  garden,  which 
suits  in  every  way,  and  enables  the  portly  amateur  to 
pluck  with  ease  these  low-growing  flowers. 

You  wish  to  save  yourself  trouble,  and  send  some 
one  to  gather  such  plentiful  flowers  as  Snowdrops, 
Violas,  yellow  or  white  Lilies  (Narcissi).  What  is  the 
result  ?  Half  the  handfuls  will  have  to  be  rejected. 
The  suspicious  clear  look  of  the  texture,  and  wave  in 
the  outer  rim  of  the  petals  of  to-day  will  be  an  un- 
doubted curled  up  flower  to-morrow  (directions  and 
lessons  given  this  season  are  all  forgotten  by 
next  year)  ;  or  there  will  be  buds  that  never  could 
expand,  and  the  walks  will  be  strewed  with 
tops  of  leaves,  or  the  stalks  of  the  Narcissi  will 
be  left  sticking  up  ahove  the  line  of  foliage.  Now  the 
practised  cutter  of  flowers  ought  never  to  be  tracked, 
unless  in  the  case  of  huge  Sunflowers,  Poppies,  or 
Paeonies,  which  leave  holes  in  the  colour  horizon. 

I  was  early  taught  the  practical  motto,  "  If  you  wish 
things  well  done  (or,  at  least,  to  your  own  mind)  do 
them  yourself;"  and  I  look  forward  (if  I  live)  to  the 
Snowdrop  season  of  1S74  with  confidence  and  com- 
fort, now  that  they  are  safely  planted  on  grass  banks. 
F.  j.  Hcpe,  Wardie  Lodgt,  Juh. 


SYMBOLISM  OF  THE    VINE. 

TRc.idcrs  of  Mr. Ferguson's  work  on  TreeWoi  hi| m  have  had 

their  curio;.)!)*  whetted  as  to  this  very  interesting  subjt 
trisiton  t"  the  Assyrian  Onirt  :it  the  British  Mic.-uin  will 
r.jinciiihci  the  frequency  with  which  the  sacred  tree  is  re- 
presented- Trees  were  among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship, 
U  they  '-nil  continue  to  I"-,  In  Bonn  i  oun tries,  For  the  follow 
iriK  remark]  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ferguson.   Ens.] 

AFTER  the  text  of  my  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  had  been  printed  off,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  once  dreamt  of  something  very  like  the  gateways 
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at  Sanchi  being  connected  with  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.* I  consequently  turned  back  to  the  passages  in 
Josephus  and  the  Talmud  bearing  on  the  subject,  read 
them  with  more  care  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  and 
having  protracted  these  descriptions  on  paper,  I  very 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 
An  erection  very  similar  to  the  Sanchi  gateways  cer- 
tainly stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  as  re-erected  by 
Herod,  and  was  meant  to  have  been  a  reproduction  of 
the  brazen  arrangements  of  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  as  executed  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre,  t 

The  passages  in  Josephus  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"The  Temple  had  doors  at  the 
entrance  with  lintels  above,  extend- 
ing to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the 
Temple.  They  were  adorned  with 
coloured  veils  or  curtains,  on  which 
purple  flowers  with  trellis  work  were 
embroidered.  Upon  this,  but  lower 
than  the  crowning  moulding  of  the 
wall,  a  golden  Vine  was  spread  out, 
with  its  branches  hanging  down 
from  a  great  height,  and  executed 
with  such  a  profusion  of  material 
as  to  strike  the  spectator  with  as- 
tonishment as  well  from  the  art  dis- 
played as  from  its  magnitude."  % 

The  corresponding  paragraph 
in  the  "Wars  of  the  Jews  "  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  first  gate  of  the  Temple 
was  70  cubits  high  by  25  broad, 
but  this  gate  had  no  doors,  for  it 
symbolised  the  heavens,  every  way 
open  and  everywhere  visible.  Its 
front  was  covered  with  gold  all 
over,  and  through  it  the  first  part  of 
the  house  itself,  which  was  the 
largest,  was  everywhere  visible  ;  as 
well  as  those  parts  about  the  inner 
doors  which  were  also  covered  with 
gold.  .  .  .  But  the  gate  of  this 
Temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
all  covered  with  gold,  as  was  the 
whole  wall  about  it.  It  also  had 
golden  Vines  upon  it,  from  which 
clusters  of  Grapes  hung  down,  equal 
in  height  to  that  of  a  man."  $ 

These  passages  are  too  rhetorical 
for  the  purposes  of  a  restoration, 
and  the  heights,  as  usual  with 
Josephus,  are  very  much  exag- 
gerated. The  Talmud  is,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  much  more  exact 
and  detailed.  Its  description  is 
as  follows : — 

"The  gates  of  the  propylon  were 
40  cubits  in  height  and  20  cubits 
broad,  and  above  these  were  five 
richly  carved  beams  of  Ash  or  Oak. 
The  lowest  of  these  extended  one 
cubit  either  way  beyond  the  pillars 
of  the  doorway,  while  the  one  next 
above  this  was  one  cubit  longer 
either  way  than  that  below  it,  so 
that  the  upper  beam  of  all  extended 
to  30  cubits.  Between  each  beam 
there  was  a  row,  or  course  of  stones. 

"'Transverse  beams  of  Cedar 
(in  the  Venetian  edition  of  the 
Talmud  it  is  said  "  of  stone  "}  were 
carried  from  the  wall  of  the  Temple 
10  this  portico  or  propylon  to  support 
i  '  literally,  that  it  might  not  start  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. '  Golden  chains  were  hung  to  the  beams  of  the 
portico,  by  which  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  went 
up  to  see  the  crowns,  because  it  is  said  by  Zachariah,  vi. 
14,  "And  the  crownsshallbeto  Helem,  &c,  for  a  memorial 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. "  ' 

"  '  A  golden  Vine  was  spread  over  this  gateway  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  carried  upon  the  supporting  beams. 
Whoever  vowed  a  leaf,  or  Grape,  or  bunch  of  Grapes, 
brought  and  suspended  it  from  it  (the  Vine).  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Zadok,  says,  it  thus  happened  the  300  priests  were 
told  off  as  necessary  on  occasions  when  it  had  to  be 
removed.'  "|| 

From  these  paragraphs  it  seems  perfectly  evident 
that  the  object  therein  described  was  not  a  door  or 
gateway  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  a 
Iromispiece  or  propylon,  partly  in  wood  and  partly  in 
stone,  standing  by  itself  in  front  of  the  main  building. 
When  protracted  with  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
Talmud,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  could  in  any  essential 
respect  be  different  from  the  representation  of  it  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  {fig.  223).  In  so  far  as  the  restoration 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  whether 
the  transverse  beams  of  support  were  of  stone,  as  the 
Venetian  copy  has  it,  or  of  wood,  as  they  are  said  to 


have  been  in  all  the  more  modern  editions  I  have  had 
access  to.  If  of  wood,  they  would  have  been  morticed 
into  the  five  beams  ;  if  of  stone,  the  ends  of  them  are 
the  square  blocks  over  thepillars  seen  between  the  beams. 
The  pillars  were  certainly  in  stone,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  square  block  represented  as  the  centre 
of  them  was  also  carried  back  to  the  wall.  Indeed 
without  these  constantly  recurring  points  of  support 
the  whole  could  not  only  have  been,   but  would  have 


FlG.  223. — DIAGRAM  OF  THE  GATEWAY  OF  HEROD'S  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM 


looked,  frail  and  unstable  to  an  unpleasing  extent. 
With  them  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  the  construc- 
tion, or  in  artistic  effect. 

The  golden  chains  that  hung  from  the  beams  are 
easily  understood.  Their  forms  are  repeated  so  often 
and  in  such  variety  in  the  stone  architecture  of  the 
East,  that  many  other  varieties  might  have  been  chosen 


*  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  by  the  Author,  p.  295. 

t  The  translators  of  tht  Vulgate,  and  of  our  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  were  so  entirely  ignorant  of  architecture  or  architec- 
tural terms  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  Solomon's  Porch  from 
their  translations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  so  immensely 
increased  of  late  years  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  it,  with  great 
confidence  of  success. 

♦  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  xv.  3.  §  Bell.  J  ltd.  v.  4. 

||  Middoth  of  the  Mishna,  iii.,  7  and  8.  Professor  Chenery, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent,  has  kindly  assisted  me  by 
revising  this  translation,  and  approves  of  it  as  it  now  stands. 


Fig.  224. — coin  of  septimius  severus. 

besides  those  represented  in  the  diagram.  Nor  is  the 
Vine  a  difficulty.  As,  however,  the  drawing  is  meant 
to  explain  the  construction,  not  to  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  the  object,  I  have  represented  the  Vine  realistically 
and  without  leaves,  though  aware  that  its  treatment  must 
have  been  conventional,  and  leaves  an  indispensable 
accompaniment.  [Our  correspondent  would  do  well  to 
sketch  from  Nature  and  adapt  afterwards.]  It  would, 
however,  be  easy  to  add  these  and  to  double  the  number 
of  bunches  of  Grapes  if  necessary ;  but,  as  it  stands,  the 
diagram  is  probably  sufficient  to  explain  the  form  and  con- 
struction, and  to  show  that  it  really  was  only  a  gigantic 


and  elaborately  adorned  trellis  placed  in  front  of  the 
Temple  to  support  the  sacred  Vine.* 

From  various  indications  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
such  a  form  of  architecture  must  have  been  familiar  to 
the  Jews  at  the  age  of  Herod,   even  supposing  that 
the  frontispiece  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  not  of  a 
similar  construction.     There  are,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  Museum  a  series  of  imperial  coins  of  Cyprus, 
all  of  which  represent,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
just  such   a   gateway    as    forming 
the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the 
tutelary    goddess    of  that   island. 
The   annexed   copy  of  a  coin  of 
Septimius  Severus  (fig.  224)  is  even 
more  like  the  gateways  at  Sanchi 
than  that  at  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  attached  to  a  circular  enclosure, 
which,  making  allowances  for  the 
defects  of  coin  representations  of 
architecture,    may    fairly    be    as- 
sumed to  be  intended  for  a  similar 
temenos. 

In  this  instance  there  seem 
to  have  been  five  beams,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  two  upper  and 
two  lower  are  joined  together 
without  any  intermediate  blocks, 
and  it  is  only  the  centre  one 
which  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  these  characteristic  features, 
whether  in  wood  or  stone. 

The  interest  of  this  form  of  gate- 
way with  reference  to  the  present 
work  arises,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  finding  an  almost  forgotten 
form  of  architecture  existing  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  Cyprus,  which 
attained  its  highest  development  at 
Sanchi,  but  which  now  prevails  in 
China  and  Japan  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent,  though  long  ago 
forgotten  in  the  West. 

The  form  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  that  these  gateways  were 
originally  always  executed  in  wood, 
but  we  have  also  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  them  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati, 
which  are  unmistakably  wooden 
erections,  without  any  admixture 
of  the  more  permanent  material. 
The  example  at  Jerusalem  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  transitional 
example,  being  composed  partly 
of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  and 
the  Sanchi  gateways  still,  there- 
fore, maintain  their  positions  as 
the  first  examples  known  to  have 
been  wholly  executed  in  stone. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe 
how  nearly  the  Syrian  and  Indian 
examples  approach  each  other  in 
date.  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  19  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  finished  it  in  eight  years. 
This  gateway  would  certainly  have 
been  one  of  the  last  adornments 
added,  if  indeed  it  is  not  wholly 
subsequent ;  but  at  all  events  we 
may  assume  that  it  belongs  to 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  preced- 
ing our  era.  The  south  gateway  at  Sanchi,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Sata  Kami,  A.D.  10  to  28.  The  two  examples 
are  consequently  certainly  within  40  years  of  oneanother. 
They  may  be  even  more  nearly  contemporary. 

The  great  interest,  however,  of  this  gateway,  as  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject,  is  rather  mythological 
than  architectural.  At  all  events,  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  stretching  the  argument  too  far  to  say,  that 
the  sacred  Vine,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  its 
erection,  was  a  reminiscence  of  that  tree  worship 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Asheerah  or  groves, 
played  so  important  a  part  in  early  Jewish  history  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Whatever  its  meaning 
may  have  been,  this  Vine  certainly  was  the  principal 
object  that  met  the  eye  of  the  worshipper  on  approach- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  for  its  display 
that  this  richly  adorned  gateway  was  erected.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  an  image,  to  which  it  was  considered  a 
meritorious  religious  act  "to  vow  a  leaf,  or  a  Grape, 
or  bunch  of  Grapes,"  and  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  300  priests,  +  was  a  mere  architectural  adorn- 


*  The  Vine  is  used  realistically,  as  in  this  diagram,  as  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  doorway  of  the  temple  of  Baalsamin  at 
Siah,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Herod  (De  VogUe,  Syrie  Central?, 
plates  II.  and  III.),  and  both  realistically  and  conventionally  in 
the  recently  discovered  palace  of  Chosroes  at  Meshita  {Land  of 
Moab,  by  Dr.  Tristram,  woodcuts  22,  38,  and  39).  The  con- 
necting links  between  the  two  are  to  be  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sta. 
Costanza  at  Rome,  in  the  Catacombs,  and  wherever  Christian 
symbolism  is  depicted  in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Few  emblems  are  more  common,  and  few  more  worthy  of 
a  monograph. 

t  The  commentators  are  generally  agreed  in  considering  this 
expression  as  hyperbolical,  and  suggest  30  instead  of  300.  There 
is,  however,  no  mistake  in  the  words  of  the  text,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  any  improbability  in  the  number  assigned. 
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ment.  Whether  it  symbolised  the  heavens,  as  Josephus 
seems  to  insinuate,*  or  whether  it  had  any  deeper  or 
more  recondite  meaning,  may  be  left'for  future  investi- 
gations. In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  it  than  has  hitherto  "been  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy."  James  Ferguson. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 


Those  who  would  taste  Mulberries  in  perfec- 
tion should  grow  the  trees  in  an  orchard-house,  trained 
near  the  glass,  like  a  Peach.  We  had  an  opportunity 
of  tasting  some  recently  at  Mr.  Smee's  "My  Garden," 
and  can  testify  that  the  richness  and  flavour  of  those 
eaten  just  at  the  right  stage  was  something  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Where  the  space  cannot  be  spared  to  grow 
them  in  this  way,  a  standard  tree  in  a  pot,  in  an 
orchard-house,  will  give  fruit  of  remarkably  good 
quality.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  Chiswick. 

One  great  advantage  of  growing  Fruit  Trees 

in  Pots  in  the  orchard-house  is  the  power  of  being 
able  to  take  them  into  the  open  air  when  required. 
Fruits  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  open  air  acquire  a  flavour 
far  surpassing  that  of  those  which  ripen  under  cover. 

Mr.  Smee's  "Poor  Man's  House,"  of  which 

we  gave  a  figure  and  description  in  our  volume  for 
1 872,  p.  S35,  shows  what  may  be  done  at  little  cost  and 
trouble.  The  crop  of  Grapes  now  ripening  in  it  is  as 
abundant  and  as  even  as  could  be  desired.  There  are 
no  "sensation  bunches,"  it  is  true,  and  none  that 
would  figure  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  for  the  more 
practical  requirements  of  families  and  amateurs,  the 
Grapes  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  have  lately  heard  favourable  accounts  of  the 

Early  York  Peach,  a  fine  early  variety  which  should 
not  be  discarded. 

The  season  for  Strawberries  is  nearly  over, 

but,  among  late  kinds,  one,  The  Amateur,  is  just  in 
perfection,  and  is  highly  thought  of  by  Mr.  Smee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  garden  near  Croydon  we 
lately  tasted  it.  Among  the  alpine  section,  one  called 
La  Belle  Fraise  de  Normandie,  much  resembling  a 
Hautbois,  may  be  commended  for  its  fine  flavour.  The 
coming  Strawberry,  however,  appears  likely  to  be 
Brown's  Wonder.     See  another  column. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  deserves  the  thanks  of  fruit 

growers  for  publishing  the  merits  of  the  Rochester 
Damson,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  its  kind.  Would 
that  we  had  a  few  more  amateurs  like  Mr.  Smith  to 
call  attention  to  our  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  fruit 
for  the  people. 

Among  Plums  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  may  be 

recommended  for  its  earliness  and  fruitfulness.  It  does 
not  do  discredit  to  its  name. 

It  is  singular  that  the  mode  of  growing  Red 

Currants  as  pyramids  is  not  more  generally  adopted. 
At  Madresfield  Court,  where  we  first  saw  it,  the  plan 
is  highly  spoken  of.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
growing  Gooseberries  as  espaliers.  Mr.  Sage  has 
tried  the  plan  at  Ashridge,  and  is  well  pleased  with 
the  results. 

The  Apple  Season  may  be  said  to  have  begun 

near  London.  The  white  Joanneting  is  now  ripe, 
Kentish  Codling,  Quarrenden,  and  Irish  Peach  will 
soon  follow.  Among  Pears  Doyenne^  d'Ete"  is  one 
of  the  earliest,  and  the  ever-grateful  Jargonelle  is 
nearly  ready. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  Golden  Pippin 

Apple  has  not  really  degenerated,  but  that  its  bad 
condition  in  certain  places  may  be  explained  by  local 
circumstances,  would  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Smee's  garden,  where  is  a  fine  bush  of 
this  variety,  grown  in  the  hollow  bowl  form,  in  excellent 
health,  and  bearing  a  large  crop. 

The  handsome  Cellini  Apple  is  a  valuable 

culinary  variety,  the  more  so  as  its  fruits  when  small 
and  only  three  parts  ripe  may  be  more  advantageously 
utilised  for  cooking  purposes  than  the  generality  of 
Apples,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  and  the  crop 
would  thus  be  thinned  into  the  bargain. 


THE  SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  982.) 
"  We  soon  came  upon  a  charming  little  brook,  with  a 
natural  basin  in  the  rock,  and  its  silver  waters  were  too 
tempting  to  pass  without  refreshing  ourselves  by  a  plunge 
therein.  I  found  in  this  water  two  plants  that  interested 
me  greatly — one  a  fresh  water  Cladophora,  and  the  other 
a  Batrachospermum.  The  boulders  hereabouts  are  very 
much  water-worn.  Not  far  from  this  is  a  well-built 
aqueduct,  conveying  the  water  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  We  followed  it  for  a  good  distance,  when  we 
came  to  a  fine  grove  of  the  Cocoa  tree  {Theobroma 
Cacao),  clusters  of  fruit  being  on  every  tree  ;  but  on  ex- 
amination we  found  that  each  kernel  had  been  extracted 


*  The  expression  in  the  "Wars  of  the  Jews,"  v.,  4,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  curtain  which  hung 
from  it  than  to  the  structure  itself,  but  the  words  quoted  above 
from  the  Antiquities  seem  to  refer  to  the  gateway. 


by  those  voracious  pests  of  these  islands,  the  rats.  This 
plantation  had  evidently  been  at  one  time  carefully  culti- 
vated, but  was  now  abandoned.  A  few  Clove  trees, 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  were  still  flourishing,  their 
blossoms  shedding  fragrance  on  the  air.  I  wonder  this 
tree  is  not  more  often  seen  even  in  gardens.  It  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  spicy  fragrance  exhaled  from  every 
part  of  the  tree  should  make  its  presence  most  acceptable. 
In  planting  it,  however,  heed  should  be  taken  that  this 
tree  absorbs  moisture  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  that 
little  vegetation  will  grow  beneath  it.  However,  the 
value  of  a  grove  of  Clove  trees  would  well  repay  the  land 
devoted  to  them,  whether  for  the  Cloves  themselves,  or 
for  the  essential  oil  they  yield." 

"  I  nearly  met  with  an  accident  in  our  cruise  down- 
wards that  would  have  considerably  shattered  all  my 
ideas,  if  nothing  more  serious.  I  was  hunting  a  curious 
centipede,  a  Julis,  about  2  inches  long,  that  inhabits  the 
grass  at  the  foot  of  Cocoa-nut  trees,  when  a  monster  nut, 
just  ripe  enough  to  fall,  clattered  down,  barely  missing 
my  head,  which,  if  it  had  struck  it,  would  have  inevitably 
cracked  it  from  the  force  it  had  acquired,  falling  from  such 
a  height.  I  confess  it  startled  me  considerably.  How- 
ever, I  secured  many  of  the  Julis  in  question. 

"  Many  of  the  Cocoa-nut  trees  thereabouts  looked 
sickly  and  dying.  A  planter  informed  us  that  the  grub 
of  a  beetle  peculiar  to  these  trees  burrows  near  the  root, 
eating  voraciously.  He  had  cut  them  out  round  the 
collum  of  many,  but  he  feared  the  mischief  was  too  deep, 
and  that  he  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  trees.  This 
is  not  the  only  enemy  of  this  useful  Palm.  A  large  black 
beetle,  not  unlike  the  female  stag  beetle,  eats  its  way  into 
the  heart,  and  then  works  down  the  tree.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  watch,  and  on  the  least  suspicion  to  use  the 
knife  sharply,  and  cut  out  the  intruder." 

At  Cariense,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  traveller 
tells  us  something  about  the  Coco  de  Mer  (Lodoicea 
seychellarum).  The  island  was  formerly  well  covered 
with  them,  "but  only  their  relics  in  the  curious  old 
hand-bowls  remain  of  them,  except  a  few  that  have 
been  planted  by  order  of  the  Government."  This, 
we  suppose,  was  in  response  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  made  a  few  years  back.  Colonel 
Pike  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  After  breakfast,  all  set  oft  exploring,  and,  of  course, 
our  first  visit  was  to  the  grove  of  the  world's  wonder,  the 
Coco  de  Mer,  indigenous  only  to  Isle  Ronde,  Curieuse. 
and  Praslin.  From  the  first  it  has  entirely  disappeared  ; 
from  the  second,  as  above  stated,  it  is  fast  vanishing,  and 
at  Praslin  it  is  still  flourishing  ;  but  if  more  care  is  not 
taken  to  plant  fresh  ones,  as  the  old  are  so  rapidly 
being  destroyed,  a  nut  will  be  soon  as  great  a  rarity  as 
when  the  Emperor  Rudolph  offered  4000  florins  for  one. 
To  me,  as  to  most  other  people,  the  first  sight  of  a  full- 
grown  tree  was  somewhat  disappointing.  A  tall,  thin 
stem,  towering  up  over  100  feet,  with  a  rugged  head  of 
green  and  withered  leaves,  does  not  impress  one.  A 
Cocoa-nut  is  decidedly  handsomer.  These,  however,  are 
the  male  trees  ;  the  females  are  rarely  over  60  or  70  feet, 
and,  not  being  so  high,  are  less  exposed  to  the  winds, 
but  when  old  are  not  much  better-looking  than  the 
males.  But  in  this  grove  the  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  beauty  that  has  made  it  so  famous.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  vegetable  productions  when 
about  20  or  15  years  old,  before  the  stem  begins  to 
die.  The  leaves  have  then,  perhaps,  attained  their  greatest 
size,  and  are  in  the  highest  luxuriance  before  fructifi- 
cation commences.  [Its  curious  process  has  been  too 
accurately  described  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Clarke  to 
need  detail  here.]  Of  course,  we  saw  trees  of  all  ages, 
and  the  nuts  from  the  first  stage,  when  it  looks  only  like 
a  large  green  berry  on  a  twisted  stem — through  all  its 
changes,  to  the  hard  conical-looking  nuts  when  fit  for 
exportation,  or  to  be  cut  up  into  the  various  utensils 
made  from  the  hard  shell.  To  me  the  first  act  of  the 
plant's  life  is  about  as  singular  as'any.  It  takes  nine  or 
ten  months  after  planting  before  the  germ  is  ready  to 
shoot,  when  it  ignores  its  parent  bed  and  shoots  away 
nearly  20  feet  before  it  rises,  and  each  leaf  requires  a  year's 
elaboration  in  sun  and  air  before  the  next  appears.  Con- 
siderable difficulty,  too,  attends  the  birth  of  one  of  these 
trees.  If  the  nut  does  not  fall  with  the  germ  down- 
wards it  strikes,  and  does  not  meet  the  ground  to 
draw  its  sustenance  from  it,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle  for  some  few  feet  on  the  surface  it  exhausts  all 
vitality  from  the  nut,  and  the  heat  and  want  of  moisture 
finally  destroy  the  vegetable  baby.  Every  nut  grown  for 
some  years  ought  to  be  planted  to  keep  up  what  may  be 
a  connecting  link  with  an  antediluvian  flora,  and  which 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  confined  to  such  an  isolated 
corner  of  the  world.  The  texture  of  the  articles  made 
from  the  young  unfolded  spathe,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  It  would  certainly  be  a  handsome 
heir-loom  to  his  children  if  every  proprietor  of  even  a 
small  plot  of  ground  would  plant  a  few  nuts  of  these 
trees  ;  though  he  could  not  hope  to  reap  any  benefits  from 
it,  his  children  and  grandchildren  would.  It  wants  little 
trouble,  like  the  Cocoa-nut,  but  it  grows  while  he  sleeps, 
and  the  labour  of  this  generation  would  be  amply  repaid 
in  the  next." 

Pursuing  their  way,  Colonel  Pike  and  Mr.  Home  came 
upon  what  is  described  as  "another  floral  beauty." 
He  says  : — "  I  thought  I  had  found  a  new  Fern,  but 
Mr.  Home  soon  settled  it  as  the  common  Languc  de 
baeufj  Asplenium  Nidus  ;  but  under  such  unusual  con- 
ditions it  was  scarcely  astonishing  I  did  not  recognise  it. 
From  between  the  granite  boulders  the  fronds  sprang 
up  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  feet,  and  12  inches  broad. 
Great  clumps  of  it  were  met  occasionally." 

At  La  Digue,  an  island  about  four  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  the  travellers  came  to 

"An  immense  grove  of  Clove  trees,  some  40  to  50  feet 
high.  Thousands  of  young  trees  were  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  enough  to  make  a  fortune  to  any  one  who  would 
work  them  properly.    The  soil  evidently  suited  them,  for 


the  ground  was  covered  with  the  fallen  fruits,  and  they 
were  shooting  in  all  directions.  Many  were  in  full  flower, 
others  just  in  the  state  for  gathering  the  Clove  of  com- 
merce, which  is  the  tubular  calyx,  with  a  roundish  projec- 
tion at  top,  formed  by  the  unfolded  flower  buds.  Many 
of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  coffee  planted  in 
their  places.  It  was  a  luxuriant  spot,  with  a  stream  of 
water  flowing  through  it,  and  it  was  Mr.  Home's  opinion 
that  it  was  an  admirable  place  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
tropical  production  ;  yet  this,  that  might  be  made  an 
earthly  paradise,  was  apparently  uninhabited.  On  our 
descent  we  came  across  a  patch  of  Sugar-canes,  and  a 
very  primitive  mill  for  crushing  them.  It  was  made 
under  a  temporary  shed,  hidden  in  the  jungle,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  table,  grooved  at  both  sides  for  the 
juice  of  the  cane  to  run  into,  and  a  tub  at  one  end  to 
catch  it.  The  canes  were  cut  into  short  pieces  and 
crushed  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree  about  20  feet  long,  that 
had  been  hacked  and  roughly  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
live  tree.  This  was  then  rolled  backward  and  forwards 
over  the  canes  at  one  end  of  the  table." 

Colonel  Pike  concludes  a  most  interesting  paper  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  kindheartedness  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  Seychellois. 


Home  (taesponteitcc. 

The  Pot  Vines  at  Sawbridgeworth,—  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Cramb  did  not  publish  20  years 
since  what  could  be  done  with  Grapes  grown 
on  hot-water  pipes  !  He  might  'ere  this  have  made  a 
fortune,  and  have  smiled  at  his  less  gifted  brethren. 
It  must  be  some  ten  years  since  I,  in  a  freak,  placed 
some  Vines  on  a  4-inch  hot-water  pipe,  as  narrated  in 
my  Orchard  House.  No  slate  was  employed  ;  we 
thought  it,  as  I  know  from  experience,  the  heat  that 
Vine  roots  would  bear.  Every  year  since  the  idea  came 
to  me  I  have  had  Vines  on  these  pipes,  and  am  always 
interested  in  their  constant  success.  A  member  of  my 
family,  who  has  the  organ  of  fruit  culture  largely 
developed,  placed  in  13-inch  pots,  last  October,  about 
100  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Vines.  In  December 
following  these  were  placed  on  three  4-inch  hot-water 
pipes,  set  horizontally  ;  a  slate  was  placed  over  them 
to  make  a  level  horizontal  platform — for  no  other 
purpose.  The  result  has  been  a  grand  crop  of  Grapes, 
ripening  in  June  and  July.  The  house  is  a  lean-to  of 
wood,  the  posts  in  4-inch  iron  sockets.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  perfect  or  satisfactory  ;  the  only  error 
was  in  allowing  ten  bunches  to  each  instead  of  eight. 
I  am  old,  but  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  seeing  an  idea 
thoroughly  carried  out.    Thomas  Rivers,  July  26. 

Lady  Downe  Grapes.  —  Every  one  who  has 
grown  this  excellent  variety  of  the  Vine  must  have 
had  painful  experience  of  its  great  liability  to  the 
destructive  evil  known  as  "scalding,"  under  which 
I  have  just  lost  nearly  the  half  of  a  fine  crop.  The 
complaint,  if  such  it  be,  has  been  called  "con- 
stitutional" and  "  incurable,"  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  successful  remedy.  I  cannot,  however,  look 
upon  my  ruined  Grapes  without  plainly  tracing,  as  I 
believe,  the  whole  effect  to  the  overpowering  sunshine 
of  the  last  few  days.  Only  a  week  ago  not  one  bunch 
was  affected,  and  now  few  bunches  have  escaped  ; 
where  it  was  possible  for  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate, 
but  where  the  bunches  have  been  well  shaded,  there 
they  are  uninjured.  The  evil  may  be  constitutional, 
but  if  so,  I  believe  it  is  only  developed  by  undue 
exposure  to  the  solar  rays,  which  may  easily  be  guarded 
against.  John  Cocks,  Clarence  Road,  Clapham  Park, 
July  24. 

Strawberry  "  Brown's  Wonder." — Now  that  we 
are  again  in  the  midst  of  the  Strawberry  season,  allow 
me  a  small  corner  of  your  paper  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  Strawberry  that  is  only  known  to  about  a 
dozen  or  so  of  people,  whereas  it  should  be  known  to 
growers  of  this  delicious  fruit  all  over  the  world.  This 
variety  then,  "Brown's  Wonder,"  is  the  heaviest 
cropper  and  is  longer  in  season  than  any  other  sort  that 
I  know  of,  and  I  know  nearly  all  the  Strawberries  in 
cultivation,  for  having  been  up  and  down  and  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  these  several  years  past,  I  have 
seen  them  nearly  all  and  under  all  circumstances,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  arrived  at  is,  that  the  whole  lot  of  them,  when 
compared  with  "Brown's  Wonder,"  are  mere  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground.  "  Brown's  Wonder"  produces  a 
peck  of  fruit  from  a  single  plant — yes,  a  bushel  from 
four  plants.  Hear  this,  ye  market  growers,  whose 
rent  for  land  is  not  a  little.  Give  heed,  ye  growers, 
who  require  Strawberries  by  the  cartload  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  housekeepers.  I  have  seen 
this  Strawberry  in  fruit  three  or  four  seasons,  and  it  is 
always  good  alike  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  latest,  so  that  instead  of  growing  half-a-dozen  sorts 
one  would  suffice.  Of  course  there  will  be  many  who 
will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  regards  its 
productiveness,  but  should  any  doubters  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  let  them  just  get  out  at 
Matlock  Bath  Station,  and  walk  up  the  hill  to  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  a  respectable  nursery* 
man  and  market  grower  there,  and  they  can  see  for 
themselves.  Another  good  trait  in  its  character 
is,  that  it  is  equally  prolific  when  forced  under  glass. 
What  the  price  of  it  may  be  I  do  not  remember, 
though  Mr,  Brown  told  mc  when  I  was  last  there,  but 
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it  was  so  absurdly  low  that  I  really  thought  he  was 
joking.  J.  S. 

The  Hollyhock  and  Potato  Diseases. — The 
Puccinia  Malvacearum  is  destroying  Hollyhocks  in  the 
gardens  round  Sandown  most  completely.  The  Holly- 
hock nurserymen  must  every  day  look  well  over  their 
plants,  and  instantly  destroy  the  doubtful  leaves,  or 
they  will  lose  all  their  plants.  I  have  them  in  every 
stage,  from  a  mere  slight  touch  in  a  leaf  or  two  to 
whole  plants  6  feet  high,  and  looking  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  roasted  by  a  large  fire  made  round  the  stems 
for  some  hours.  Potato  disease  is  showing  itself  with 
some  virulence  ;  a  thunderstorm  would  finish  off  many 
of  the  early  kinds.    W.  D.  F.,  Sandmen,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gonidia  of  Lichens. — Will  you  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest a  correction  which  should  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  brief  account  given  in  your  issue  for  the 
12th  of  this  month  (p.  946),  of  the  bearing  of  Dr. 
Bornet's  recently  published  observations  on  the  nature 
of  Lichens?  The  mistake  is  doubtless  due  to  a  lapsus 
calami.  It  is  stated  there  that  the  gonidia,  or 
coloured  cells  found  in  the  interior  of  Lichens,  are 
now  supposed  to  be  Algre  parasitic  on  the  Lichen. 
The  theory  maintained  by  Dr.  Bornet  is,  however,  the 
reverse  of  this  :  he  considers  that  the  ramifying  tissues 
of  the  Lichen  (the  hypha?)  fasten  upon,  and  eventually 
enclose,  the  (gonidia  or)  Alga?.  Plate  10  of  Dr.  Bornet's 
memoir  [Annates  des  Sciences  Naturclles,  ser.  5,  torn, 
xvii.),  shows  the  delicate  filaments,  or  hyphce,  proceed- 
ing from  the  growing  spore  of  a  species  of  Lichen, 
attaching  itself  to  the  green  unicellular  Alga:,  Proto- 
coccus  viridis.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 
our  English  cryptogamists,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope — for  300  diameters 
is  the  very  lowest  power  which  can  satisfactorily  reveal 
these  structures — will  examine  this  matter  for  them- 
selves,  and  put  Dr.  Bornet's  conclusions  to  the  test  by 
personal  direct  observation  of  facts.  J.  Tra/ierne 
Moggridge,  2,  Montague  Villas,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

The  George  F.  Wilson  Pea. — This  new  variety 
of  Pea  with  me  lias  turned  out  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  I  have  ever  grown,  being  most  prolific  and 
of  first-rate  flavour.  It  was  preceded  with  no  flourish 
of  trumpets,  although,  I  believe,  it  was  certificated  by 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
does  its  judgment  great  credit.  It  grows  about  the 
height  of  the  old  favourite,  Veitch's  Perfection,  but  is  an 
improvement  on  that  good  variety  in  having  larger 
pods  and  in  being  a  better  cropper.  Laxton's  Superlative 
as  grown  here  has  realised  everything  said  in  its  praise 
as  regards  size  of  pods,  but  its  flavour  is  not  good,  and 
the  way  its  pods  grow  is  not  in  its  favour  as  a  show 
sort.  Laxton's  William  the  First  is  an  excellent  early 
kind,  and  it  will  take  the  place  of  all  the  small  races  of 
early  Peas  when  better  known.  Emerald  Gem  is 
very  early,  of  no  great  flavour,  and  it  would  take  a 
very  good  judge  to  tell  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  old  Danecroft  Rival.  With  this  year's  experience 
of  the  new  and  old  kinds  of  Pea  grown  here,  my  selec- 
tion for  another  year  will  be  William  the  First  and  the 
dwarf  sorts — Unique,  Little  Gem,  and  Multum  in 
Parvo  for  the  earliest ;  for  mid-season,  George  F.  Wil- 
son, Advancer,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Cook's  Favourite  ; 
for  the  latest  croppers,  Veitch's  Perfection  and  Hairs' 
Dwarf  Mammoth.   William  Tillery,  Welbcck. 

The  Yorkshire  Hero  Potato.  —  I  beg  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  York- 
shire Hero  Potato.  Several  years  ago  I  raised  a  large 
kidney  Potato  at  this  place,  which  was  known  here  as 
Culverwell's  Seedling  ;  the  same  Potato  I  now  find  to 
be  identical  with  Yorkshire  Hero.  Various  paragraphs 
have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  stating  that 
this  Potato  was  raised  from  a  grafted  set.  I  don't  say 
that  it  was  not  so,  but  to  me  it  is  rather  singular  that 
this  grafted  set  should  produce  a  Potato  exactly  like 
my  seedling  raised  several  years  before  ;  more  than 
that,  I  have  traced  my  Potato  very  near  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  said  the  Yorkshire  Hero  was  raised.  I  may 
here  state  that  I  sent  my  Potato  to  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Thompson  at  Chiswick,  for  him  to  grow,  and  to  give  me 
his  opinion  of  it,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  afterwards.  In 
this  same  year  I  had  a  good  stock  of  these  Potatos,  and 
having  the  family  to  supply  with  vegetables  at  a  moor- 
land residence,  I  sent  my  kidney  Potatos  for  the  use  of 
the  dining-room,  through  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  At  that  time  one  of  the  servants  helped 
himself  to  a  few  of  these  Potatos  every  week 
until  he  had  a  good  stock,  and  having  a  large 
garden  he  grew  a  good  quantity  the  following 
year.  In  the  following  spring  those  Potatos  had  such 
a  name  among  the  villagers  for  cropping  that  they 
were  very  much  sought  after,  and  nearly  all  the 
cottagers  in  the  large  village  of  Snape  were  growers 
of  my  Potato  at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  had  the 
whole  stock  in  my  own  grasp.  About  three  years  since 
I  was  at  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  farm,  Bainesse, 
Catterick,  and  Mr.  Outhwaite,  always  proud  to  show 
off  a  good  thing,  took  me  with  great  glee  to  see  a  fine 
piece  of  Potatos,  a  new  sort,  he  said,  and  raised  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  a  working  man  ;  I  at  once  knew 
and  declared  to  him  that  the  Potatos  were  my  own. 
At  the  time  that  the  servant  in  question  was  growing 
my  Potato  he  had  a  brother  living  at  Catterick,  and  in 
this  way  the  Potato  got  to  that  neighbourhood,  which  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  it  is  said 


that  the  Yorkshire  Hero  was  raised  from  a  grafted  set. 
I  must  give  the  man  credit  for  telling  me  the  truth  ;  he 
admitted  to  me  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  "sike  big  melee  'tatees."  The  Potatos  for 
trial  with  my  own  I  procured  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ; 
any  person  interested  in  this  subject  can  see  them 
growing  at  this  place.  William  Culverwell,  Thorpe 
Perroiv,  Bedale. 

Destroying  Insects  —  Bellows  Syringe.  —  A 
large  share  of  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  the  horticul- 
turist is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  and  he  is 
quite  sure  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  anything  that 
promises  him  aid  in  this  direction.  Showering  plants 
with  insect-killing  liquids  has  long  been  done  by  means 
of  syringes,  pumps,  and  the  common  watering,  pot,  but 
with  all  these  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  liquid  so 
diffused  as  to  touch  all  parts  of  the  plants.  When  Mr. 
B.  K.  Bliss  was  in  Europe  a  few  months  ago,  he  came 
across  a  sought  injectcur,  which  we  may  call  a  bellows 
syringe,  which  seems  to  us  a  capital  thing.  Probably 
most  of  our  readers  know  the  perfume  sprinkler  of  the 
drug  stores,  and  the  atomiser  or  spray  producer  of  the 
surgeons.  The  perfume  sprinkler  is  the  simplest. 
Two  glass  tubes  are  fixed  at  right  angles  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  stream  of  air  from  one  will  be  blown 
directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  other.  We  all  know 
that  a  strong  wind  blowing  across  the  top  of  the 
chimney  will  cause  a  tremendous  upward  draught  in  the 
chimney.  This  sprinkler  operates  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. If  we  put  one  of  these  tubes,  securely  fastened 
at  right  angles,  into  a  liquid,  and  blow  into  the  other 
and  horizontal  tube,  the  blast  of  air  going  across  the 
end  of  the  upright  tube  will  cause  a  partial  vacuum  in 
that,  and  the  liquid  will  rise.  As  the  liquid  rises  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  blast  from  the  horizontal 
tube,  and  is  divided  into  the  minutest  spray,  liquid 
dust  if  we  may  say  so  ;  or,  as  the  surgeons  say,  it  is 
atomised,  a  very  bad  word  indeed.  Instead  of  blowing 
through  the  horizontal  tube,  an  India-rubber  band  is 
now  used,  by  the  successive  compression  of  which  the 
stream  of  spray  is  easily  kept  up.  An  ingenious 
Frenchman,  M.  Pillon,  has  made  this  principle  service- 
able in  horticulture.  His  blast  of  air  comes  from  a 
bellows,  his  "atomiser"  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
nozzle,  and  the  liquid  to  be  used  is  contained  in  a 


Fig.  225. — uellows  syringe. 


globular  receptacle  hung  to  the  tube  of  the  bellows  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  that  to  be  held  in  any 
position  without  spilling  the  liquid.  The  liquid  to  be 
used  is  put  into  the  brass  globe  and  the  bellows 
worked  ;  a  fine  spray  issues  in  such  a  copious  stream 
that  it  is  easy  to  reach  every  part  of  the  plant  and 
bedew  it  with  whatever  insect-killing  liquid  may  be 
desirable.  One  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is 
its  economy.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  treating 
plants  with  liquid  insecticides  a  very  large  share  is 
wasted,  while  with  this  only  so  much  as  is  needed  to 
just  moisten  the  leaves  and  stems  need  be  used. 
Carbolic  soap  and  other  preparations  of  carbolic  acid, 
whale-oil  soap,  tobacco  water,  infusions  of  Quassia, 
Chamomile,  and  Pyrethrum  (Persian  Insect  Powder), 
and  solutions  of  salt,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  Aloes, 
or  whatever  may  be  found  useful  against  any  particular 
insect,  may  be  employed.  The  inventor  makes  one 
very  good  suggestion,  which  is  that  these  liquids  should 
be  sweetened  with  sugar  or  molasses,  probably,  al- 
though he  does  not  say  so,  to  cause  their  adhesion  to 
the  plant,  and  greater  persistence.  The  engraving,  fig. 
225,  shows  the  apparatus.  The  bellows  is  smaller 
than  those  used  in  kitchens,  and  the  ball  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  American  Agriculturist 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  ?  I  have  lately  taken  a  large  place 
within  30  miles  of  London,  where  the  gardens  are 
first-class,  growing  a  profusion  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
some  eight  or  ten  times  more  than  we  can  consume. 
Although  so  near  the  capital,  there  is  much  poverty  in 
the  district,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  fruit  wasted. 
To  show  the  loss  there  sometimes  is,  I  may  mention 
that  up  to  this  time  the  owner  of  the  estate  has  not 
received  a  shilling  this  year  from  gardens  worth  a  large 
rental.  I  know  what  we  paid  in  July  when  living  in 
London,  and  am,  therefore,  aware  there  is  a  sale  for 
good  fruit,  but  who  will  give  a  fair  price  ?  Or  must 
the  co-operative  principle  be  adopted  in  greengrocery 
as  well  as  in  dried  fruits  !  Iva  of  that  Ilk. 


Calceolaria  Disease. — In  your  issue  of  July  26 
(p.  1019),  "R.  D."  seems  to  attribute  the  Calceolaria 
disease  to  pot  cultivation  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  to 

neglect  on  being  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters.  I  those  who  will  sift  the  matter,  and  not  leave  off  doing 
Few,  indeed,  would  be  sanguine  enough   to  expect  I  so  till  some  certain  basis  is  arrived  at  upon  which  to 


much  else  than  a  speedy  termination  of  their  existence 
if  planted  out  in  a  dry  and  pot-bound  state.  The  mode 
of  culture  pursued  at  Hatfield  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  one  in  practice  here,  but  the  result  with  us  is 
very  different,  as  we  lose  lots  of  plants,  although  every 
care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  beds,  planting  out, 
&c.  After  being  planted  in  the  beds  they  grow  vigor- 
ously, and  soon  make  fine  bushy  plants,  evincing  no 
trace  of  disease  until  they  begin  to  show  flower,  when 
those  that  are  infested  shrivel  up  in  a  few  hours'  time. 
The  malady  attacks  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
turning  the  part  affected  into  a  black  pulpy  looking 
substance,  while  the  roots,  in  many  cases,  remain  quite 
healthy,  and  frequently  throw  up  young  shoots  after 
the  top  has  been  cut  away.  A.  Ingram,  Hardwicke 
Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  July  30. 

Airing  a  Theory.—  July  23,  7  A.  M.     More  spotted 
leaves,  but  like  the  "good,"  this  time,  that  "arrives 
to  man,  if  he  knows  how  to  wait ! "  if  I  had  waited 
till  this  evening  to  send   you  the  nasty  damp   blue- 
black  spot  ted  leaves  I  started  off  in  such  haste  at  the 
"  top  of  the  morning,"  I  could  not  now  have  found  one. 
The  kindly  sun  and  the  health-giving  N.W.  wind  that 
Providence  lias  provided  us  all  day,  have  completely 
shrivelled    up    the     stricken    leaves    to    a    dust-dry, 
crumbling  state,  similar  to  those  I  enclose.     I  need 
not  indite  to  you  a  long  paragraph  to  say  how  thankful 
a  man  must  feel,  having  316  new  seedling  varieties  of 
Potatos  to  watch  the  growth  of,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
tubers  arrive  at  their  full  and  perfect  stages  of  develop- 
ment !     The   leaves  marked  No.   I,  grown  outside  of 
glass,  in  pots  ;  they  had  many  of  their  leaves  stricken 
last   night,  in  the   manner  you  will  perceive.     No.  2 
is   the    only    leaf   with   a  spot   upon    it   that  I  can 
perceive  amongst  those    under  the    glazed   structure. 
I     need      scarcely    inform     you      that    that    spot   is 
ait  nature!,  and  my  worthy   friend,   Alexander  Dean, 
will  probably  inform  you  how  he  witnessed  a  drench- 
ing  they  got   over   head    and   ears   on    the   evening 
of  the  22d  inst.      I  have    read  your  Calcutta  corre- 
spondent's letter  (p.  9S2)  with  great  interest,  and  if  I 
had  time  now  I  could  enter  further  into  his  queries. 
I  will  merely  add— could  he  take  a  sniff  of  the  ammo- 
niacal-laden  atmosphere  in  which  I  have  put  my  Vines 
and  Potatos  -to  bed  to-night,  by  watering  the  ground 
surface  of  the   orchard-house  with  heated  sewage,  he 
would   think    that,    if  fungoid  growth   on   the  leaves 
of  the  esculents  would  prove  to  be  a  result  of  such  an 
ammoniacal     stifling,    surely    those     Potato     haulms 
growing  there  in  the  pots  would  have  been  consumed 
by  Agarics  long  ago.    In  short — here  I  come  to  theory 
again — in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  batterings  of  electricity 
acting  upon  the  tender  foliage  and  delicate  tissue  of  the 
Potato,  and  which  are  followed  by  stagnation  of  sap, 
putrefaction,  or  spot.     These  are  immediately  seized 
upon  by  Nature's  consuming  fungoid  scavengers, '  only 
to  be  checked  in  their  deathly  work  by  desiccation  ;'and 
if  the  leaves  now  about  to  be  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the    postmaster's    stamp    will  not  help  to 
bear  me  out    in    my  theory,  why,    I   must    wait   till 
wiser    heads    than     mine    enable     me    to    do    so. — 
July  28,  8. 30  P.  M.    I  am   happy  to  say  the   Potato 
disease  has  not  had  the  shadow  of  a  chance  to  increase 
with  me,  other  than  that  I  informed  you  of  on  the  23d 
inst.     We  have  had  no  tempest  here  since  then,  but 
we   experienced   storms  of  rain   in    the   evening  and 
during  the  night  of  the  25th,  with  a  dull,  heavy  atmo- 
sphere on  the  26th,  up  to  mid-day,  when  a  gloriously  hot 
sun  and  a  heavy  wind  set  in  during  all   the  afternoon. 
On    Sunday    morning  we  had   a   downpour  without 
electric  action,  and  then  weather  similar  to  the  eve  of 
the  26th ;  but  no  increase  of  spot  has  happened  since 
the  23d.     I  placed  some   of  the  scarred  sere-looking 
leaves  under  magnifying  power  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  found  upon  the  margins  of  the  sores,  so  to 
speak,  excrescences  which  one  could  easily  imagine  to 
be  rings    of  fungi,    quite    ready  to  begin    again    in 
their  deadly  work  should  a  favourable  opportunity  give 
them  a  chance  ;  but  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  after- 
noon did  not  do  so,  and  so  it  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
— worth  a  million  a  day,  I  should  guess,  to  the  country 
in  connection  with  second  early  Potatos  alone.     I  may 
prophesy  in  regard  to  them  that  they  are  now  safe  ; 
their  stems  are  too  fibrously  woody  and  consolidated 
for  any  fungus  to  run  down  interiorly,   and  work  its 
mischief  in  their  tubes.    Not  so,  however,  for  the  later 
crops   (they    are    now    in   a   stage    of    growth,    and 
will    be    for    the     next    fortnight    or    three    weeks) 
to  become  affected— albeit  I  have  prophesied  privately 
amongst  my  friends  that  too  much  electricity  was  ex- 
pended in   the   atmosphere   during   the  early   spring 
months,  to  allow  of  our  later  Potato  crops  becoming 
seriously   stricken  with  disease.       But    you    needn't 
mention  it  in  Gath,  unless  you  like,  because  I  am  quite 
sure,  as  a  plebeian  grower  of  the  esculent,  I  am  no 
prophet.     With  Mr.    Tillery   I   do   not   consider  my 
theory  "proven."     Nevertheless  my  coincidences  are 
curious,  and  I  mention  them  because  they  may  possibly 
be   found    worthy   of  still  further  investigation,    and 
an  opportunity  may  be  given  sooner  than  is  pleasant, 
for  the  vanes  on  the  church  tower  are  veering  about  in 
the  south-east,  with  a  hot  sultry  atmosphere.     I  think 
there  must  be  electricity  on  the  wing  somewhere  to- 
day !     I  wUl  just  add  that  I  am  happy  to  find — like 
the  Potato  grafting  affair — the  subject  is  taken  up  by 
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support  this  theory,  or  prove  it  to  be  wrong  ;  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  done  without  my  coadjutors  having  to 
undergo  the  hard  hitting  that  I  experienced  anent  the 
grafting  (see  p.  1015),  or  being  subjected  to  the  uncom- 
plimentary "Darwinian"  inuendosthat  I  have  been,  in 
Connection  with  this  electricity  cause,  besides  language 
almost  like  unto  that  broached  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  *'  Upper  House  M  on  a  recent  fulminatory  occasion. 
Robert  Fenn,  Rectory,  Woodstock. 

Spirsea  Lindleyana. — I  lately  saw  in  a  garden  near 
Ealing  a  magnificent  bush  of  a  Spiraea  Lindleyana  in  full 
bloom,  which  you  ought  to  have  photographed  for  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  I  have  always  thought  S.  arire- 
folia  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class,  but  the  grandeur  of 
the  spikes  of  the  plant  in  question  decidedly  rival  those 
of  my  old  favourite.  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  large 
and  pinnate.  The  flower-spikes  are  from  2  to  3  feet 
long,  nearly  pure  white,  and  of  the  form  of  a  fox-tail, 
but  broader.  There  appeared  to  be  at  least  50  of  these 
spikes,  rising  6  to  7  feet,  and  falling  gracefully  over  the 
foliage.  C.  L.  [We  can  confirm  our  correspondent's 
remarks  de  visit.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spirxas, 
and  grows  very  freely.  Eds.] 

The  Post-OfRce  Again. — I  was  glad  to  see  your 
remarks  last  week  on  the  want  of  wisdom  manifested 
by  the  Post-Office  authorities.  Unless  the  matter  is 
taken  up  by  the  Press,  their  arbitrary  regulations 
appear  to  me  likely  to  become  intolerable.  I  have 
lately  experienced  some  provoking  instances  of  them. 
My  especial  business  is  the  importation  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  plants  ;  and  when  I  flower  any  new 
Orchid,  as  the  Post-Office  volunteers  to  convey  samples 
or  patterns,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  cut  a  flower 
and  often  to  send  it  abroad — of  course  to  show  what 
the  plant  is  ;  the  flower,  in  fact,  being  a  sample  of  the 
plant  and  species.  To  my  amazement,  within  the  last 
month  or  so  I  have  had  these  samples  returned,  and  on 
writing  to  the  Secretary  to  know  the  reason,  he  informs 
me  that  "Cuttings  of  plants  or  flowers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  circulate  through  the  post  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Pattern  Post,  and 
the  packets  to  which  you  refer  have  been  properly  re- 
turned." Can  arbitrary  intolerance  go  much  further 
than  this?  My  flower  is  a  bond-fide  sample,  and 
ought  the  Fost-Offke  authorities,  when  the  Sample 
Post  privilege  is  in  existence,  to  act  in  this  way  ? 
When  sending  a  sample  flower,  a  letter  is  also  written 
about  it — so  for  the  sample  to  be  returned  is  annoying 
to  my  correspondent  as  well  as  to  myself.  What  can 
be  the  difference  to  the  Post-Office  authorities  whether 
a  flower  is  sent  as  a  sample  of  its  species,  or  a  piece  of 
ribbon,  to  show  the  colour  or  texture  ?  And,  in  a 
postal  business  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  bad 
policy,  for  a  letter  must  be  returned  about  my  sample, 
and  if  the  plant  is  ordered,  another  letter  must  be  sent, 
advising  of  its  despatch  ;  and  the  cost  of  foreign  post- 
age should  be  remunerative  even  to  the  Post-Office. 
William  Bull. 

The  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  R.  Sumner,  surgeon, 
Formby,  writing  on  Monday,  says : — "  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  '  Potato  disease  '  has  now  appeared 
in  my  garden.  It  attacks  the  two  lowest  branches  and 
leaves,  turning  them  yellow,  and  many  of  the  leaves 
are  spotted  on  the  underside.  If  allowed  to  attack  the 
next  upper  branches  and  leaves,  the  tubers  (Potatos) 
become  infected  in  a  short  time.  The  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  tops  (haulms)  for  the  last  30  years  has 
succeeded  with  me.  I  have  not  had  more  than  a 
single  hatful  of  diseased  Potatos  for  that  period.  This 
( my)  practice  is  well  known  in  Formby.  Formby, 
July  21."  From  the  tf  Ormskirk  Advertiser." 

Hydrangea  Branches  Rooting. — A  leggy,  use- 
less plant  of  Hydrangea  was  set  out  of  the  way  against 
the  lime  and  plaster  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  and  I 
observed  roots  at  many  of  the  joints  fastening  and  run- 
ning over  the  dampest  portions  of  the  wall.  This 
branch  I  separated  from  the  parent  plant  in  January 
last,  and  it  has  formed  new  wood  and  a  mass  of  roots, 
as  you  see  from  the  specimen.  It  has  been  left  entirely 
to  itself,  without  water,  or  fastening.  F.  J.  Hope, 
Wardie.  [A  curious  case.  A  similar  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  Ivies.  Eds.] 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Bath  appears  to  have 
been  a  financial  success — though,  of  course,  not  so 
great  a  one  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  previous 
Council,  with  its  greater  influence,  continued  in  power. 
I  venture  to  call  on  horticulturists  to  back  up  the 
horticultural  section  (now,  alas  !  a  small  one)  of  the 
Council,  in  seeing  that  the  surplus  be  applied  to  strictly 
horticultural  objects.  There  was  an  ominous  suggestion 
made  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  the  time  of  the 
Kensingtonian  coup  d'e'tat — that  money  earned  at 
country  shows  might  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
South  Kensington  garden  rent.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  the  country 
shows  to  see  how  very  improper  any  such  use  of  the 
money  would  be.  When  the  question  of  a  country 
show  was  first  raised,  and  the  ways  and  means  con- 
sidered, the  Commissioner  part  of  the  "Expenses 
Committee  "  very  naturally  and  properly  said,  It  cannot 
possibly  be  shown  that  a  risk  ran  on  account  of  a  show 
to  be  held  in  the  country  is  one  that  we,  as  repre- 
senting the  South  Kensington  Estate,  ought  to  sanction. 


Our  answer  to  this  (and  I  think  it  was  a  plucky  one) 
was — We  will  take  the  risk  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  but 
if  any  profit  be  made,  it  must  go,  not  into  the  general 
account,  but  be  a  fund  for  purely  horticultural  pur- 
poses. This  was  agreed  to,  and  has  been  acted  on. 
The  profit  of  one  of  the  early  shows  was  applied  to 
building  the  successful  orchard-house  at  Chiswick. 
George  F.  Wilson.  [We  believe  that  we  have  specially  to 
thank  our  correspondent  for  this  wise  provision.  Eds.1 

A  Plant-collecting  Box. — Many  of  your  readers 
will  soon  be  going  North.  Perhaps  some  may  like  to 
know  how  very  easily  alpine  plants  may  be  brought 
home.  My  friend,  Mr.  James  Atkins,  of  Painswick, 
well  known  as  a  most  experienced  collector,  gave  me 
the  pattern  of  a  box  which  last  year  and  this  brought 
home  plants  in  perfect  health.  People  often  ask 
whether  plants  from  a  mountain-top  will  thrive  in  a 
south  country  garden  ;  they  appear  to  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  cooler,  lighter  air  that  is  necessary  to  their 
existence,  but  the  fact  that  coarser,  stronger  plants  do 
not  grow,  and  therefore  do  not  smother  the  more 
slender  delicate  alpines.  In  our  warm  gardens  many 
of  the  alpines  like  cool  north  corners.  The  Holly 
Fern,  in  a  dark  nook  with  the  Oak  Fern,  looks  as 
green  and  happy  as  in  the  rock  clefts  from  which  I 
took  them.  The  pretty  little  white  star-like  flower, 
Trientalis  europrea,  planted  in  peat  on  a  north  border, 
bloomed  well  here  this  year.  Mr.  Atkins  recommends 
a  shallow  box,  made,  say,  I A  foot  long,  by  about  12 
to  14  inches  wide,  and  l\  to  34  inches  deep  (according 
to  the  plants)  ;  then  a  block  of  wood  \  to  %  of  an  inch 
thick  fixed  at  the  corners,  which  prevents  the  lid 
closing  quite,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  constant  current  of 
air  through  the  plants.  As  fast  as  you  collect,  plant 
with  balls  entire,  pressing  them  closely  together,  and 
filling  up  the  portion  of  the  box  unoccupied  with  damp 
moss  until  sufficient  plants  to  fill  up  are  collected. 
When  stationary,  place  the  box  open  on  some  shady, 
airy  spot,  and  sprinkle  all  over  the  plants  of  an  evening 
(not  saturate  them).  When  travelling,  as  soon  as  night 
quarters  are  reached,  place  them  out-of-doors,  with  lid 
open  ;  sprinkle  them  occasionally,  especially  of  an 
evening.  My  boxes  this  year  paid  several  visits  with 
me  on  the  road,  and  were  not  unpacked  for  nearly  a 
week  after  I  got  home,  but  all  the  plants  were  healthy. 
George  F.  Wilson. 

Maclean's  Best-of-AlI  Pea. — Those  who  know 
how  sedulously  Dr.  Maclean  tried  to  get  flavour  into 
the  Peas,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  fine  Pea 
fully  bears  out  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  It 
is  an  excellent  main  crop  Pea,  and  however  much 
Veitch's  Perfection  and  Peas  of  the  same  class  may  be 
valued,  I  think  in  point  of  flavour  this  exceeds  them. 
It  is  of  robust  growth,  in  height  about  3  feet,  the  pods 
very  thickly  covering  the  haulm.  The  flavour  is  very 
rich  and  sugary.  For  my  own  choice  I  should  prefer 
this  to  any  other  for  a  third  crop  Pea,  Peascod. 

Lilium  Krameri. — The  Lily  shown  by  me  on  the 
1 6th,  and  to  which,  after  some  discussion,  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee,  has, 
I  understand,  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  L.  speciosum  and  L.  japonicum.  The 
leaves  and  scent  certainly  agree  with  this  opinion. 
George  F.  Wilson. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  Brisbane  {continued 
from  p.  984). — Flowering  Plants. — As  we  passed  over 
the  gardens  attractive  and  beautiful  flowering  plants 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  exciting  admiration, 
none  more  so  than  two  very  striking  and  lovely  climb- 
ing shrubs  that  were  now  before  us,  having  an 
affinity  in  the  large  size  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing of  the  flowers.  They  were  two  new  species 
of  Thunbergia,  indigenous,  I  believe,  to  Moul- 
mein.  One,  Thunbergia  laurifolia,  displayed  racemes 
of  large  flowers  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue  with  a  golden 
eye,  and  emitting  a  delicious  perfume  ;  the  other  was 
Thunbergia  Harrisii,  and  its  racemes  of  fine  flowers 
were  of  a  lovely  purplish  blue  colour,  pale  beneath, 
and  the  interior  of  the  corolla  yellow  fading  into  white. 
The  flowers  of  both  these  plants  are  rich,  varied,  and 
beautiful.  The  Solandra  grandiflora  was  blooming 
profusely,  with  its  large  and  erect  pale  yellow  tubular 
flowers,  contrasting  with  some  large  flowering  species 
of  Hibiscus.  One  of  the  latter  was  noticed  especially 
for  the  magnitude  of  its  flowers  and  having  been  only 
recently  introduced  from  the  New  Hebrides,  Southern 
Pacific  ;  also  a  new  species  of  Doryanthes,  or  gigantic 
Lily,  discovered  recently  by  Mr.  Hill,  but  not  yet 
described  [probably  D.  Palmeri].  The  lovely  Petrea 
volubilis  from  Guadaloupe  was  attractive,  with  its  ra- 
cemes of  rich  and  delicate  violet-coloured  flowers,  but 
which  were  very  evanescent,  perishing  soon  after  they 
had  been  gathered,  so  with  all  their  delicate  beauty  un- 
suitable for  a  bouquet.  Near  it  was  a  charming  Ron- 
deletia  (Rondeletia  speciosa)  and  Franciscea  latifolia 
from  Brazil:  the  flowers  of  the  latter  change  when  ex- 
panded from  purple  to  white  ;  and  Pentstemon  Hart- 
wegii  may  also  be  noticed,  with  its  rich  crimson  flowers. 

Strange  and  beautiful  forms  of  vegetation  appear  in 
almost  inconceivable  profusion  in  these  gardens.  Among 
others,  covered  with  lovely  lilac,  orange,  crimson, 
blue,  and  white  blossoms,  contrasting  beautifully  with 


the  surrounding  various  tints  of  green,  I  noticed  the 
Brownea  coccinea,  a  small  evergreen  tree  with  peculiar 
drooping  pinnated  foliage,  and  pendent  flower-heads  of 
a  rich  crimson  colour — the  leaves  drooping  during  the 
day  are  said  to  become  more  erect  during  the  night ; 
and  near  it  was  Jonesia  Asoca,  having  the  habits  and 
foliage  of  Brownea,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  ;  it 
bears  pendent  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  The  tree  in  the  garden  was  of  small  size,  but 
when  it  attains  its  full  growth  is  from  25  to  30  feet 
high. 

Mr.  Hill  directed  my  attention  to  a  fine  old  Cam- 
peachy  or  Logwood  tree  (Hxmatoxylon  campechianum) 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
When  it  was  planted  in  this  place  neither  Mr.  Hill  nor 
the  oldest  inhabitant  could  give  any  information.  All 
that  is  known  about  it  is  that  it  was  found  there  when 
the  garden  was  laid  out,  and  appeared  to  be  then  an 
old  tree ;  it  is  about  30  feet  high.  The  Croton  Tig- 
lium,  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  which  forms 
the  medicinal  croton  oil  of  commerce,  was  bearing  a 
profusion  of  seed  pods,  and  the  Cinnamon  tree  (Laurus 
Cinnamomum).     They  appeared  both  naturalised. 

There  are  two  species  of  trees  closely  allied 
in  the  garden,  which  always  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator,  from  being  stately  and 
gorgeous,  both  in  foliage  and  flower  ;  I  allude  to  the 
Poinciana  regia  and  Colvillea  racemosa — the  former 
standing  forth  in  regal  splendour  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  trees,  now  about  16  feet  high,  but  often 
attaining  the  height  of  from  40  feet  to  50  feet.  It  is 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  is  the  Flamboyant  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  it  is  extensively  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  gardens  and  public  reserves.  It  is 
conspicuous  and  attracts  attention  by  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  its  long  bi-pinnate  leaves,  retaining  in  some 
degree  the  habits  of  an  Acacia,  forming  arches  of  light 
foliage  diversified  by  masses  of  glorious  blossoms  in 
terminal  racemes,  displaying  dazzling  hues  of  scarlet 
and  orange-yellow,  with  long  richly  coloured  stamens. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Cajsalpinia.  The  Colvillea 
racemosa  displayed  foliage  equal  in  delicacy  and 
beauty  to  the  Poinciana  regia  ;  the  tree  at  this  season 
only  retained  the  long  bare  flowering  stalks,  the  flowers, 
of  a  bright  scarlet  (which  I  had  previously  seen  in  full 
bloom  at  the  Mauritius)  with  stamens  twice  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  had  disappeared.  This  elegant  tree  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
but  was  brought  by  Mr.  Bojer  to  the  Mauritius  from 
Madagascar,  where  only  a  single  tree  was  seen  culti- 
vated by  the  natives.  The  tree  growing  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  about  15  feet  high. 

Palms,  Bamboos. — Noble  Palms  were  also  con- 
spicuous by  their  lofty  stature,  and  crowned  with 
magnificent  fronds  towered  in  stately  beauty  ; 
among  others,  Fan  Palms,  Talipot ;  Cocos  plumosus, 
with  its  graceful  plumes  rising  like  huge  ostrich 
feathers  waving  gracefully  in  the  wind;  Caryota 
urens,  or  Jaggery  Palm  of  India,  the  foliage  re- 
sembling a  gigantic  Adiantum  ;  Date  Palms, 
and  the  beautiful  Oreodoxa  regia,  or  Cabbage  Palm 
of  Cuba  ;  these,  and  many  others,  grew  luxuri- 
antly in  this  genial  climate.  There  was  a  species  of 
Palm  bearing  a  very  agreeable  edible  fruit,  which  Mr. 
Hill  considered  to  be  the  Elreis  guineensis,  or  Oil  Palm 
of  Africa,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  others,  nor  to 
myself,  to  accord  with  the  characters  of  that  Palm  ;  it 
may,  probably,  be  a  South  American  kind,  or  a  species 
of  Cocos  from  the  East  Indies.  Around  the  large 
sheet  of  water,  and  in  detached  groups  over  other  parts 
of  the  garden,  are  seen  those  magnificent  arborescent 
grasses,  the  Bamboos,*  some  in  clumps,  ranging  from 
25  feet  to  40  feet  high,  and  others  standing  in  close 
array,  creaking  and  rattling  in  a  strong  wind,  or  waving 
and  curving  their  graceful  stems  when  moved  by  a  more 
gentle  breeze. 

Cochineal,  &c. — At  one  part  of  the  garden  I  observed 
thecochinealinsect(Coccuscacti)  feeding  upon  the  Nopal 
plant  (Opuntia  cochinillifera),  and  passed  a  small  aviary 
containing  a  fine  Java  peacock  (Pavomuticus),  in  full  and 
brilliant  plumage  ;  some  Kaleege,  and  other  pheasants. 

Ailantus  Silk.  — As  that  ornamental  tree,  the 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  with  its  large  and  hand- 
some pinnated  foliage,  grows  luxuriantly  in  (Queens- 
land, it  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  wild  or 
outdoor  silkworm,  the  Ailant  (Attacus  Cynthia) 
which  feeds  upon  it.  This  silkworm  is  now  natural- 
ised in  the  open  air  in  and  about  Sydney,  in 
most  of  the  localities  where  the  Ailant  tree  grows, 
and  as  they  live  oul-of-doors  on  the  trees,  and  take 
care  of  themselves,  they  could  leadily  be  naturalised 
in  Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  with 
very  little  trouble,  except  for  the  introduction,  and 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  industry  for  the 
colony.  The  trees  could  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  during  the  month  of  March  for  the  collection  of  the 
cocoons. — "  The  Ailant  silkworm  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  to  the  Mulberry  silkworm  ;  in  fact,  the  two 
have  little  in  common  but  that  part  of  their  names 
which  implies  that  both  produce  a  commodity  which 
every  one  recognises  as  silk  by  its  appearance.     The 


•  I  remarked  in  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales,  that  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  produced  similar  effects  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
Bamboos.  In  winter  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches  were 
changed  to  an  orange  tint  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  ■  similar 
effect  had  been  produced  in  summer  by  the  hot  winds.  In  neither 
instance  was  the  vitality  of  the  trees  injured. 
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two  products  are  quite  distinct  articles,  are  grown  in 
different  modes,  are  prepared  by  different  processes, 
are  manufactured  for  such  various  purposes  that  the 
two  materials  may  be  contrasted  as  having  some  such 
relation  to  each  other  as  linen  has  to  cotton  ;  and  there 
are  especial  qualities  in  ailantine  (the  produce  of  the 
Ailant  silkworm)  which  distinguish  it  from  common 
silk.  Thus  common  Mulberry  silk  is  more  lustrous, 
but  it  will  not  bear  washing,  and  soon  frays  and  wears 
through  the  creases  ;  while  the  Ailant  silk,  cleansed 
Willi  cold  water  and  soap,  improves  in  lustre  and  com- 
fort  in  wear  every  time  it  is  washed,  for  years,  and  is 
much  more  durable.  Ailantine,  besides,  takes  no 
permanent  injury  from  oil  or  grease,  but  the  fabric 
made  from  it  must  never  be  boiled  nor  washed  in  hot 
water."* 

About  the  year  1S69  some  of  the  larvre  of  the  Ailant 
silkworm,  very  recently  hatched,  were  placed  upon  a 
small  plantation  of  Ailant  trees,  at  the  junction  of 
PowKng  and  William  Streets,  Woolloomooloo,  where 
they  throve  very  well,  and  Mr.  Brady,  who  placed 
them  there,  collected  the  cocoons  from  time  to  time  as 
they  were  formed  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  A 
number,  however,  escaped  observation,  for  every  year 
since  the  trees  have  at  the  appropriate  season  been 
nfested  by  these  worms.  This  year  (1S73)  they  are 
not  only  numerous  on  the  trees  upon  which  they  were 
first  reared,  but  have  colonised  Ailant  trees  growing 
some  distance  from  this  place,  a  number  of  worms  in 
every  stage  of  growth  having  been  brought  to  me 
taken  from  some  trees  growing  at  Mona  Terrace,  Rush- 
cutter  Bay.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will 
extend  themselves  over  all  places  where  the  Ailant 
trees  are  planted,  and  that  without  artificial  aid,  of 
which  this  is  an  example,  for  they  are  very  prolific  ; 
and  as  the  Ailant  tree  could  be  easily  planted  in  waste 
lands  in  Queensland,  and  be  propagated  by  suckers 
and  cuttings  to  any  extent,  the  introduction  of  this 
worm  could  be  easily  effected  ;  and  once  naturalised,  no 
further  trouble  need  be  taken  but  to  collect  the  cocoons, 
for  even  the  late  torrents  of  rain  which  have  visited 
Sydney  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  in 
diminishing  their  number,  as  fine,  strong,  healthy 
worms  are  abundant  on  all  the  Ailant  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  since  that  time. 

^  The  Kaki,  &c— The  Kaki  or  Date  Plum  (Diospyros 
Kaki)  was  bearing  fruit,  which  was  at  present  unripe. 
This  tree,  I  was  informed,  was  nine  years  old,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  produced  fruit.  As  Guilfoyle's 
and  other  trees  have  borne  fruit  at  five  years  old,  no 
doubt  some  situations  may  be  more  favourable  for  the 
earlier  fruiting  of  the  trees  than  others.  As  our 
walk  extended  we  wandered  amidst  flowers  and  fruits 
brought  from  Europe  and  the  tropics,  and  strangely 
intermingled  together  in  this  genial  climate  ;  and  I 
will  still  continue  to  give  in  detail  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  bright  gems  of  Nature  noticed,  such 
as  the  Cesirum  aurantiacum,  or  orange-coloured  Ces- 
trum,  one  of  the  Nightshades,  growing  from  8  to  10  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  a  great  profusion  of  racemes 
of  bright  orange-coloured  flowers  ;  the  fruit  is  a  Pear- 
shaped  berry  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental. Also  Euphorbia  jacquinia^flora  in  full  flower, 
and  a  lovely  Crinum,  with  large  pale  pink  flowers, 
having  deep  rose-coloured  stripes  on  the  petals.  It 
was  also  a  gratifying  sight  to  behold  that  beautiful 
evergreen  tree  called  the  Pride  of  India  (Lagerstrcemia 
regin:e),  adorned  with  terminal  panicles  of  gorgeous 
violet-purple  coloured  blossoms,  which  are  at  first 
pale  rose,  gradually  deepening  to  a  beautiful  purple 
colour.  It  is  considered  a  good  timber  tree,  yielding 
wood  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  is  used  in  India, 
where  it  is  called  Jarool,  for  boat-building  and  other 
purposes.  The  native  physicians  use  portions  of  the 
tree  medicinally — the  bark  and  leaves  as  a  purgative, 
the  seeds  as  a  narcotic,  and  the  root  as  an  astringent. 
George  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


Societies. 

Hitchin  Horticultural  Show:  July  24.— This 
exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Hertfordshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  though  a  somewhat  enticing 
schedule  of  prizes  had  been  prepared,  including  some 
liberal  special  prizes  open  to  all  England,  the  horticultural 
part  was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  It  is  said  that 
Hitchin  is  not  a  centre  of  plant  cultivation,  hence  the 
shortcomings  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  Years  ago,  a 
good  florist's  show  used  to  be  held  in  this  picturesque 
Hertfordshire  market  town,  but  gradually  the  men  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  connection  with  it  died  out,  and 
only  the  memory  of  these  gatherings  remains.  A  special 
prize  of  £10  for  the  best  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
in  or  out  of  flower,  brought  but  one  competitor — Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  in  whose  collection  appeared  an 
excellent  example  of  Allamanda  nobilis,  bearing  some 
splendid  flowers.  There  was  also  a  huge  Cycas,  that 
appeared  to  thoroughly  astonish  the  country  people.  A 
,£S  prize  for  72  cut  Roses  fell  to  the  share  of  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  staged,  as  is  their  wont, 
some  remarkably  fine  flowers.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Fran- 
cis &  Co.,  Hertford,  also  showed  well  in  this 
class.  The  only  exhibitor  of  9  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns  in  competition  for  the  special  prize 
was  Mr.  Cypher,  who  had  some  good  plants.  In  the 
ordinary  plant  classes  some  excellent  Caladiums  were 
shown,  small,  but  exceedingly  well  grown  and  coloured 


*  On  the  Ailant  Silkworm,  by  Mr.  Brady  ;    Sydney,  1868. 


specimens.  C.  Chelsoni,  having  a  great  deal  of  pink  on 
its  leaves,  is  an  attractive  and  desirable  variety.  In  one 
group  of  plants  appeared  an  example  of  the  pretty 
Fuchsia  microphylla,  nicely  grown  and  bloomed.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  to  note  that,  in  all  the  classes  for 
Pelargoniums  in  each  division,  not  a  single  collection 
was  forthcoming.  Hardy  fruits  and  cut  flowers  were 
creditably  shown  ;  the  better  kinds  of  fruit  being 
sparingly  represented.  The  great  feature  was  vegetables, 
these  being  well  shown  in  all  the  classes,  including 
cottagers.  Good  prizes  were  offered  for  baskets  of  vege- 
tables of  12  kinds,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  more  than 
the  numberspecified  were  staged.  Potatos,  Peas,  Onions, 
Sec,  were  all  very  good  indeed.  Table  decorations  were 
in  strong  force,  shown  by  the  ladies  of  Hitchin  ;  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  were  heavy  and  lumpy.  Bouquets 
were  plentiful,  but  poor  in  quality. 


Potter's  Bar  and  Northaw  Cottage  Horti- 
cultural :  July  26. — This  is  another  Society  formed  to 
encourage  cottage  gardening  in  suburban  villages  covered 
by  its  operations,  and  a  charming  exhibition  resulted. 
The  produce  was  arranged  in  a  commodious  tent,  erected 
in  the  grounds  of  H.  Kemble,  Esq.,  Oakmere,  and  the 
meeting  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  village  fete,  for 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  gathered  in  great  numbers 
in  Mr.  Kemble's  charming  park.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  these  cottage  horticultural  societies  have 
something  more  than  a  mere  value  as  applied  to  garden- 
ing ;  they  also  exert  a  genial  social  influence,  and  this 
consideration  appeared  to  have  great  prominence  given  to 
it  on  this  occasion.  There  must  be  a  good  soil  about 
Potter's  Bar,  and  there  must  be  good  management  also,  to 
produce  such  excellent  vegetables  as  were  staged  on  this 
occasion  :  good  varieties  being  also  prominent.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  dishes  of  early  round  Potatos  staged  any- 
where in  England  during  the  present  summer  was  shown 
by  a  cottager  on  this  occasion  ;  and  kidney  Potatos  were 
also  very  fine.  Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  &c,  were  like- 
wise of  the  best  quality,  and  competitors  were  numerous 
in  each  class.  Cottagers'  plants  were  nicely  shown  also, 
showing  that  their  qualifications  as  plant  growers  are  only 
inferior  to  their  ability  as  vegetable  cultivators.  Certain 
prizes  were  competed  for  by  local  gardeners,  the  produce 
being  on  the  whole  good. 

Collections  of  cut  flowers,  plants,  &c,  not  for  competi- 
tion, were  staged  by  local  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 
Among  the  lormer,  Mr.  Cadger,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, Dyrham  Park,  contributed  a  good  collection  of 
plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet,  did  the  same. 
Mr.  William  Paul  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  hybrid 
Nosegay  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  among  which 
Princess,  Remus,  Marathon,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Mdlle.  Nilsson, 
Paul  Pry,  and  Marquis,  were  very  attractive.  Messrs. 
E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.  staged  some  boxes  of  charming 
Roses  ;  and  Messrs.  Munro  and  Wilkinson  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  with  an  exquisite 
bloom  on  them.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Kemble  early  in  the  evening,  quite  a  large  concourse 
assembling  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  Society  appears 
to  be  excellently  managed,  and  also  to  be  highly  success- 
ful in  every  respect. 


Westmeath  Horticultural  :  July  15.  —  The 
summer  exhibition  of  this  newly  revived  Society  was 
held  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  Annebrook,  which  were 
most  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  by 
Miss  Barlow.  The  exhibition  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
complete  success,  and  the  large  and  very  fashionable 
attendance,  as  well  as  the  fair  number  of  entries  in  the 
several  sections,  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee, whose  efforts  to  reorganise  the  Society  must  have 
been  attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  and  well  merit  the 
success  which  has  been  achieved.  Great  praise  was 
awarded  to  the  stove  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marlay,  as 
also  to  his  collection  of  foliage  plants.  Miss  Barlow,  in 
this  class,  came  next  with  a  very  nice  lot — smaller,  but 
equally  well  grown.  The  Fuchsias  from  Belvidere 
House,  and  those  exhibited  by  Captain  T.  J.  Smyth, 
Ballynegall,  were  of  high  order.  One  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  show  was  the  Grapes,  from  Sir  Richard 
Levinge,  Knockdrin  Castle. 


Floral  Fete  at  Sittingbourne  :  July  9.— A  very 
successful  flor^  exhibition  was  held  on  the  above  date,  in 
the  picturesque  park  of  G.  Smeed,  Esq.,  at  Gore  Court. 
On  entering  the  first  tent,  a  collection  of  plants  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  Fairbeard,  of  Mount  Pleasant  Nurseries,  Green 
Street,  met  the  view.  This  consisted  of  cut  Roses  of  the 
best  varieties,  bouquets  of  flowers,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums, 
&c,  forming  a  splendid  assortment.  E.  L.  Pemberton, 
Esq.,  of  Tony  Hill,  contributed  a  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  The  Rev.  G.  B.  Moore,  rector  of  Tun- 
stall,  sent  two  boxes  of  very  fine  cut  Roses,  and  a  variety 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Balsams,  and  miscellaneous 
plants.  The  second  marquee  was  filled  with  contributions 
of  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  Contributions  were  sent  by  the 
following  gentlemen  : — E.  Twopeny,  Esq.,  Woodstock,  a 
collection  of  fruit,  amongst  which  were  some  Straw- 
berries of  a  remarkable  size,  and  an  assortment  of 
very  fine  specimen  plants ;  J.  B.  Hole,  Esq.,  dish  of 
Grapes  ;  Mr.  G.  Payne,  dish  of  Grapes ;  R.  Knight, 
Esq.,  dish  of  magnificent  Strawberries ;  Rev.  G.  B. 
Moore,  brace  of  splendid  Melons ;  F.  Luck,  Esq.,  Orange 
trees  bearing  fruit.  Ferns,  and  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous flowers  ;  W.  Murton,  Esq.,  Tunstall,  box  of 
beautiful  Roses  and  group  of  plants  ;  Mr.  John  Wake- 
ley,  Upchurch,  five  boxes  of  exquisite  Roses,  which 
elicited  great  admiration;  Messrs.  Masters  &  Kinmont, 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  four  boxes  of  remarkably 
fine  Roses,  acknowledged  by  critics  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  exhibition  ;  Mr.  G.  Longley, 
Rainham,  five  boxes  of  good  hybrid  perpetual  and  tea- 
scented  Roses,  and  a  collection  of  British  Ferns ;  W. 
Lake,  Esq.,  Rushett,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  a 
splendid  collection.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  Harold  Nursery, 
Sittingbourne,   occupied   nearly  half    the  tent  with  an 


extensive  assortment  of  flowers  and  plants,  amongst  which 
were  some  good  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  two  baskets  of 
varieties  beautifully  arranged.  He  also  exhibited  five 
boxes  of  nicely  selected  Roses,  which  met  with  the 
admiration  they  merited.  The  cottagers'  productions 
were  exhibited  in  tent  No.  2,  but  although  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  committee  were  of  rather  a  liberal  amount 
in  comparison  with  premiums  sometimes  awarded  at 
similar  exhibitions,  they  did  not  induce  much  competition. 


St,  Austell  (Cornwall)  Cottage  Garden 
Society:  July  29. -The  29th  of  July  was  quite  a 
gala  day  in  St.  Austell,  being  the  annual  flower  show 
of  the  St.  Austell  Cottage  Garden  Society,  the  title  of 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  cottagers  only  were 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
Society  is  largely  patronised  by  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
who  not  only  send  their  plants,  but  also  attend  the  show  ; 
and,  in  combination  with  the  floral  display,  a  large  spread 
of  flags  and  banners  and  elaborate  decorations,  with  ever- 
greens, &c.,  converted  the  usually  rather  dingy-looking 
market-house  into  quite  a  fairy  scene.  Doubtless  the 
most  important  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  cottagers' 
display  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  quality  and  abund- 
ance of  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  professional 
gardening  community.  Of  Gooseberries  alone  I  counted 
95  dishes  ;  Currants  of  all  kinds  were  also  abundant,  and 
remarkably  fine  ;  Potatos  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
themselves,  so  numerous  were  they.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  commendable  practice  here  of 
showing  two  lots  of  each  variety,  one  cooked 
and  the  other  uncooked  ;  and  as  the  Society  pro- 
vide neat  tin  trays  for  such  things  and  fruits,  this  added 
much  to  the  neatness  and  uniformity  of  the  exhibits, 
which  greatly  assisted  the  judges  in  their  comparisons. 
Amongst  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  plants  was  Mr. 
W.  Shilson,  of  St.  Austell  and  Penryn,  with  a  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  which  did  much  credit  to 
himself  and  his  gardener.  Many  of  the  plants  were 
indeed  of  good  cultivation,  particularly  so  were  those  of 
Maranta  Veitchii,  Maranta  roseo-picta,  and  a  nicely 
flowered  plant  of  Cattleya  crispa,  with  seven  good  spikes. 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lake,  of  St.  Austell,  was  one  of 
the  best-grown  plants  of  CHanthus  Dampieri  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet  with  ;  the  same  collection  contained 
some  nice  healthy  specimens.  The  most  interesting 
novelties  in  plants  were  Primula  verticellata  abyssi- 
nica  and  Coleus  Lady  Burrell.  Amongst  the  principal 
fruit  exhibitors  were  Major  Carlyon  and  Dr.  Treffry  of 
St.  Austell,  whose  Grapes  were  in  both  cases  very  large 
in  berry  and  bunch,  but  not  quite  ripe  enough  to 
judge  of  their  quality.  Several  of  the  local  nursery- 
men contributed  to  the  display  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  them  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  J.  Hodge,  of  St.  Austell,  and 
the  double  Zinnias,  hardy  perennials,  &c,  from  Mr. 
Mitchinson,  of  St.  Austell  and  Truro.  Mr.  Smith,  of  St. 
Austell,  sent  Roses  and  miscellaneous  plants,  and  W.  E. 
Wilson  Serpel,  of  Plymouth,  displayed  good  blooms  of 
the  new  double  Petunias,  Dahlias,  and  Roses.  Those 
monster  masses,  misnamed  floral  designs,  were  again  to 
the  fore,  I  wish  I  could  say  for  the  last  time.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Rashleigh,  in  his  retiring  address,  gave  some 
account  of  the  Society's  success  and  present  position, 
and  offered  several  valuable  suggestions,  parti- 
cularly one  in  which  he  hoped  the  committee  would 
endeavour  to  show  the  exhibitors  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating the  best  varieties  only  of  each  kind.  He  pointed 
out  how  desirable  it  was  to  experiment  with  many  kinds 
of  greenhouse  plants  in  the  open  garden,  the  climate 
being  peculiarly  favourable,  in  the  hope  of  adding  new 
beauties  to  our  lawns  and  shrubberies.  One  remark  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  from  him,  and  that  was  to  caution 
people  not  to  grow  plants  in  small  rooms,  as  being  un- 
healthy— which  I  believe  is  quite  contrary  to  all  scientific 
and  practical  evidence,  and  likely  to  discourage  what  he, 
in  common  with  every  one  of  good  taste,  so  much  ad- 
mires— a  cottage  beautifully  and  abundantly  adorned  with 
well-cultivated  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.   T, 


Quekett  Microscopical  Club:  July  25.  —  The 
eighth  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  above  date  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  Dr. 
Braithwaite,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  was  read, 
and  testified  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Club, 
which  now  numbers  570  members.  The  President  deli- 
vered the  annual  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
noticed  the  progress  of  microscopical  investigation  in 
botany  and  zoology  during  the  past  year.  The  ballot 
then  took  place  for  the  election  of  officers.  Dr.  Braith- 
waite was  re-elected  President  ;  Dr.  Matthews,  Messrs. 
B.  T.  Lowne,  T.  W.  Burr,  and  C.  F.  White,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  and  Messrs.  Bywater,  Crisp,  Hailes,  Hind, 
Waller,  and  T.  C.  White,  were  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  committee.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ingpen  succeeded 
Mr.  T.  C.  White,  who  retires  from  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary,  owing  to  increase  of  his  professional  duties, 
after  four  years  of  unremitting  and  valuable  service.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  conversazione. 


MatutB  of  Dcrohs. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By 
Charles  B.  Kelly,  Landscape  Gardener.  London  : 
Allen. 
This  small  pamphlet  deals  with  a  very  important  sub- 
ject in  a  very  practical  way.  The  writer  sets  out  by 
noting  the  results  of  the  practice  he  describes  :— "  The 
plants  that  have  been  successfully  transplanted  here  in 
the  manner  described— on  the  small,  the  large,  and  the 
very  large  ball  systems — now  number  over  200,  besides 
hedges.  Of  all  that  number  there  has  not  been  one 
total  failure,  while  the  number  of  those  that  have  not 
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grown  as  well  as  they  did  formerly  (many  having  grown 
much  better)  is  only  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four,  and  they 
were  of  very  little  value.     The  want  of  success  in  those 
few  instances  can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  defects 
of  the  system,  but  can  quite  easily  be  traced  to  other 
causes."     As  examples  of  his  "  small  "  ball  specimen, 
he  cites  Variegated  Holly  1 1  feet  high,  8  feet  through 
the  branches;  of  the   "large"  ball,    Golden    Holly, 
20  feet  high,  and  1 7  feet  through  the  branches  ;  and  of 
the    "very    large"    balls,    Yew,    10    feet    high,    the 
branches  about  33  yards  in  circumference,  and  33  feet 
through.     Transplanters  may  choose,  our  author  tells 
them,  between  adopting  the  ball,  the  half  ball,  or  no 
ball  system  ;  but  he  himself  pronounces  in  favour  of 
"a  good,  honest,  large  ball,  which  takes  with  it,  and 
without   injury,    almost   all   the   roots   of  the   trees." 
Autumn  and  spring  are  set  down  as  the  best  seasons, 
but  any  season  will  suit  for  evergreens  with  good  large 
balls.  The  mode  of  lifting  adopted  and  recommended  by 
the  author  is  very  fully  explained,  as  well  as  illustrated  by 
drawings,  and  seems  both  simple  and  efficacious.    Large 
old  Holly  hedges  are  prepared  and  lifted  in  consecu- 
tive lengths  on  the  same   plan  as  single  trees.     The 
book  concludes  with   some  rules  for  carrying  out  the 
various  works  previously  described,  with  safety,  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  these  in  brief  are  as  follows  : — 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  making  the  trench  round  the  ball 
too  large.     See  that  everything  is  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  size  of  the  ball,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Drive  the  irons  true.     Take  special  care  in  the  lifting. 
Exercise  great  care  in  building  the  packings.     Shape 
the   ball    (rectangular)    like  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 
Then,  "if  the  ball  be  of  the  proper  size,  and  if  all  the 
other  directions  have  been  properly   attended  to,  the 
plant  may  be  carried  with  all  safety  from  John  o'  Groats 
to  Lands'  End,  and  it  will  grow  all  the  way. " 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name  sometimes. 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  gentleman  who  refused 
to  read  Mr.  Hole's  amusing  book,  The  Six  of  Spades, 
fearing  that  a  book  with  such  a  title  might  have  de- 
moralising contents.  In  like  fashion,  when  we  read 
the  title  Beds  and  Bedding  we  naturally  thought  that 
here  was  another  publication  devoted  to  the  art  of 
bed-making,  as  practised  by  gardeners,  and  of  the 
material  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  present  title, 
however,  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  primary 
meaning,  and  applies  to  a  very  amusing  and  sensible 
little  treatise,  written  by  Mr.  James  Blyth,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Amongst 
other  things  we  are  told  here  that  spring  mattresses  are 
no  modern  invention,  but  were  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  !  The  story  of  the  Irish  blanket  which 
served  as  a  tablecloth  at  meals,  as  a  cloak  outdoors, 
and  as  a  quilt  within,  reminds  one  of  an  eminently 
suggestive  announcement,  which  is,  or  was,  posted  up 
in  the  bedrooms  of  the  Rigi  Hotel,  and  in  which 
travellers  were  requested  not  to  take  their  blankets 
with  them  when  they  went  out  from  their  bedrooms  to 
see  the  sunrise  from  the  summit  of  the  most  popular  of 
Swiss  mountains. 


; Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  horticultural  builders, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea,  have  just  issued  a  handsomely 
illustrated  book  of  designs  for  horticultural  erections, 
heating  apparatuses,  Sec,  which  will  well  repay  consul- 
tation by  "those  about  to  build." 


done  so  much  to  create  a  taste  in  this  direction.  Led 
into  this- branch  of  arboriculture  by  the  fascination,  as 
it  were,  of  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind,  Mr. 
Paul,  some  few  years  back,  set  about  getting  together 
a  collection  of  all  the  subjects  available  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  the  result  is  that  the  collection  at  Waltham 
Cross  is  now  one  of  the  best  to  be  met  with. 

The  north  border  before  mentioned  was  originally 
planted  in  groups  of  the  various  ornamental-foliaged 
trees,  arranged  in  relation  the  one  to  the  other  to  form 
the  strongest  contrasts,  and  further  to  show  the 
wonderful  effect  which  a  single  tree  with  variegated 
foliage  produces  in  conjunction  with  those  of  a  more 
sombre  hue.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  choicer  trees 
have  been  drafted  out,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine  what 
a  grand  effect  this  belt  would  have  had  a  few  years 
hence.  We  can  now  only  look  through  the  trees 
that  are  left,  jotting  down  whatever  strikes  us  as 
being  novel  or  interesting.  The  Sea  Buckthorn, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  should  find  a  place  in  every 
shru  jbery  border.  Half  shrub,  half  tree  in  its  habit 
of  growth,  with  narrow,  glabrous,  silvery  leaves,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental  subjects  that 
can  be  put  into  the  planter's  hands.  Similar  remarks 
will  also  equally  apply  to  the  Buffalo-berry,  Shepherdia 
argentea,  a  deciduous  shrub,  with  narrow  silvery  leaves. 
As  a  golden  variegated  deciduous  shrub  the  Sympho- 
ricarpus  vulgaris  foliis  variegatis  claims  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  best,  and  is  most  valuable  for  mixing  with  small- 
leaved  subjects.  Sambucus  argenteus  has  fine  silvery 
leaves,  which  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
autumn.  S.  aurea  nova  has  beautiful  clean  golden 
foliage,  which  comes  out  strikingly  effective  in  the 
spring.  A  finely  cut  leaved  form,  without  which  no 
collection  would  be  complete,  is  the  new  S.  apijefolia. 
The  Golden  Privet  needs  no  recommendation,  so  ap- 
parent are  its  merits  ;  and  respecting  it  we  need  only 
say  that  it  will  form  beautiful  standard  weeping  trees. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  pictorial  trees  for  planting 
with  other  Willows  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  &c,  is 
Salix  argentea,  the  silvery,  wavy  foliage  of  which 
would  tell  wonderfully  in  such  a  situation  as  we  have 
indicated.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  landscape  trees  that 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Amygdalus  com- 
munis foliis  argenteis  is  also  a  fine  subject,  where  it 
can  be  got  to  do  well ;  unfortunately  every  situation 
does  not  suit  it.  Perhaps  the  three  most  valuable  of 
all  hardy  variegated  trees  are  the  Golden  Oak,  the 
Golden  Elm,  and  theGolden  Acacia.  Quercus  Concordia 
has  foliage  of  fine  size  and  of  a  pure  golden-yellow 
colour.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  of  growers,  and 
grafted  on  clean  stems  from  6  to  8  feet  high  they  soon 
make  nice  bushy  heads,  and  always  tell  where  they 
are  planted,  so  boldly  and  so  distinctly  do  they  stand 
out  amongst  their  fellows.  The  effect  which  this  fine 
tree  will  produce,  when  it  comes  to  be  planted  and 
grown  into  some  size  on  the  outskirts  of  large  woods, 
on  the  sloping  hill  sides,  and  in  the  thousand  and  one 
other  suitable  positions  that  could  be  found  for  it,  will 
be  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  those  who  will  set  about 
planting  it  will  earn  the  everlasting  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity.  The  black-leaved  Oak,  too,  is  a 
worthy  compeer  of  Quercus  Concordia,  and  promises 
to  become  amongst  Oaks  what  the  Purple  Beech  is 
amongst  the  Fagus  family. 

The  true  Silver  Poplar — Populus  argentea — will  also 
form    a    telling     landscape    tree    wherever    planted. 
It  has  whiter    leaves    than    the    Abele    Poplar,   with 
which      it      must      not      be       confounded.       Pyra- 
midal habited  varieties   of  the  common   Oak  as   well 
as  the  Lombardy   Poplar  also  strike  one  as  valuable 
subjects  for  relieving  the  monotony  of  a  preponderance 
of  round-headed  trees  ;  and  for  a  like  purpose,  with 
the  charm  of  variety,  the  common,  the  black,  and  the 
cut-leaved  Weeping  Birches  are  all  elegant  subjects, 
deserving  of  the  most  extensive  employment.    The  cut- 
leaved  Walnut  will  also  in  due  time  claim  its  admirers  ; 
and   for  planting    on    the   skirts    of    plantations    we 
know    of     no     subject    that    would     produce    such 
an  excellent    effect   as    the    variegated   Turkey    Oak. 
For  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds  the   Golden  Catalpa 
is   a   welcome  addition   to   our    stock    of   ornamental 
trees.       The  common    Catalpa    bignonioides    (better 
known  as  syringrefolia)  is  always  a  telling  tree  in  plea- 
sure-grounds;   the  golden   form    is  quite    as   good   ; 
grower,   a  fact  which  speaks  volumes    in  its   favour 
Of  the  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  we  need  say  nothing 
so  popular  has  it  already  become  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  tree   has  done  more  than  all  otiiers 
to  draw  the  attention  of  horticulturists  to  the  valuable 
character   of  other   variegated   foliaged   or,    in   other 
words,  pictorial  trees.    Of  Pyruses  Mr.  Paul  has  a  very 
complete  collection  ;  and  out  of  a  group  picked  out  for 
the  whiteness  of  their  foliage,  P.  latifolia  and  P.  lanu- 
ginosa may  be  recommended  as  the  best.     An  extremely 
ornamental    tree  is    Prunus    Padus  var.    aucuba;folia, 
which  has  yellow  spotted  leaves.     Alnus  asplenifolia, 
a  delicately  cut-leaved  form  of  the  "common  Alder,  is 
also  a  very  desirable  tree ;  and  amongst  the  Acacias, 
A.  monophylla  stands  high  in  Mr.  Paul's  estimation. 

In  other  parts  of  the  nursery  we  met  with  four  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Taxus  cheshuntensis,  a  close  growing 
pyramidal  habited  form  of  great  merit;  Euonymus 
flavescens,  a  valuable  golden-foliaged  plant,  which 
Mr.  Paul  got  from  Japan  some  few  years  ago.     It  is  a 


value.  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  whose  foliage  be- 
comes almost  black  by  autumn,  is  also  a  very  effective 
plant  for  shrubbery  borders.  Spircea  opulifolia  lutea, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  is  also  quite  a  first-class  plant, 
its  bright  foliage  lighting  up  a  bank  of  shrubs.  Of  Yews 
we  found  a  collection  of  30  sorts,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  in  England.  The  Golden  Irish  Yew 
may  be  seen  in  good  condition.  Thuja  semperaurea 
is  not  half  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  for  planting 
on  lawns.  Its  foliage  is  a  bright  yellow  all  the  year 
round.  The  Globe  Arbor-vita?,  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
American  Arbor-vita?,  which  originated  in  America,  as 
also  T.  Hoveyi,  are  two  of  the  prettiest  forms  of  this 
class.  Thuja  occidentalis  pendula,  a  fine  weep- 
ing variety,  makes  a  very  handsome  object,  as  it 
increases  in  height.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  great  Willow  family  is  Salix  Woolseyana,  a  hand- 
some weeping  variety,  found  recently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Paul's  new  Crimson  Thorn  is  grown 
here  by  the  thousand,  and  such  things  as  common 
Laurel  by  the  million.  Hollies  form  a  prominent 
feature  at  Waltham  Cross ;  and,  trained  either  as 
standard  or  pyramidal  trees,  they  are  pictures  of  health 
and  fine  quality.  Standard  and  pyramidal  trained  trees 
of  the  Caucasian  Laurel,  and  of  Box,  are  also 
plentiful,  and  form  an  important  part  in  the  coiled  ion 
of  hardy  trees  at  Waltham  Cross,  of  which  we  have 
only  been  able  to  mention  but  a  mere  tithe.  To  all 
interested  in  trees,  as  well  as  in  Roses,  a  visit  to 
Waltham  Cross  may  now  be  made  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 
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Notable   Gardens. 

Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross  {concluded 
jrotn  p.  1022). — Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea, 
which  extends  northwards  for  many  miles,  this  nursery 
possesses  many  advantages,  especially  as  regards  soil 
and  climate.  The  soil  is  heavy — a  strong  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil — which  is  very  near  to  water,  and  as  a 
coasequence  the  ill  effects  of  drought,  or  of  a  super- 
abundance of  moisture,  are  here  never  felt  ;  and  as 
regards  the  climate,  strange  to  say  the  trees  are  seldom 
injured  by  late  frosts,  vegetation  here  taking  a  rest  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer  than  is  the  case  but  a  few 
miles  further  away.  Fruit  trees  are  found  to  do  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  stock  is 
regularly  kept  up.  The  standard  form  seems  to  pre- 
dominate, for  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c,  trained  in 
this  way,  there  are  many  hundred  trees,  all  that  can  be 
desired  as  regards  shapeliness,  freedom  of  growth,  and 
fruit-bearing  habits.  The  railway  frontage  of  the 
nursery  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
marked  by  a  straight  line  of  standard  Roses  ;  and  on 
the  north  side  is  a  long  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  usual  nursery  stock,  planted  to  pro- 
vide shelter,  the  mentioning  of  which  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  pictorial  trees. 

The  demand  for  trees  of  a  pictorial  character,  to  use 
a  happy  phrase,  which  Mr.  Paul  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  bring  into  prominence,  is  increasing  day  by  day, 
and  the  judicious  planting  of  such  trees  bids  fair,  with 
time,  to  completely  revolutionise  the  arboreal  face  of 
the  country,  and  to  add  the  charm  of  colour  to  the 
already  charming  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  tide  of  fashion  is  setting  in  that  way,  ami 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  erelong,  it  will  amount 
to  almost  a  "rage"  with  arboriculturists  and  landscape 
gardeners.     For  this   in  a  great  measure  we  have  to 

thank  the  able  and  energetic  advocacy  of  their  merits  I  dwarf  grower,  hardy  enough  to  stand  ordinary  winters, 

by  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  in  his  Congress  papers  on  J  and  in  colour  is  as  a  sheet  of  gold  all  the  year  round.  |  with  pink,  and  having  lively  rose-coloured  Rhododen- 
"  Pictorial  Trees,"  and  "  Form  in  Tree  Scenery,"  has  '  As  a  permanent  bedding   plant  it  is  of  the  greatest  Idron-like  spots  on  the  upper  segments, — fine  form  and 


Some  of  our  English  nurserymen  who  went  over  to 
the  Ghent  exhibition  in  April  last  brought  home  with 
them  valuable  spoil  from  this  great  Continental  centre 
of  horticultural  enterprise.  Among  many  other  flori- 
cultural  products  in  which  the  city  of  Ghent  is  rich,  is 
the  Indian  Azalea,  and  as  what  has  been  seen  this 
season  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Azaleas  raised  in  Bel- 
gium is  of  such  an  encouraging  character  as  to  sharpen 
the  appetite  for  novelty,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  that  appetite  and 
expectation  alike  will  be  abundantly  satisfied.  Among 
others  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  imported  a  number  of 
varieties  of  new  Azaleas,  including  some  seedlings,  the 
stocks  of  which  are  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  occa- 
sional inspections  of  them  when  in  flower  have  sufficed 
to  show  that  a  marked  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
few  varieties  exhibited  in  London  two  years  ago  by  M. 
Louis  Van  Houtte  ;  while  novelty  of  character  keeps 
pace  with  the  rate  of  improvement. 

Foremost  among  novelties  must  be  placed  a  magni- 
ficent double  white  variety  of  large  size,  full  substance, 
and  splendid  form,  and  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.   Turner.     This   is   to   bear  the   name   of  the 
Queen,  and  it  appears  to  be  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing else  in  the  same  way.     The  others  can  be  alpha- 
betically arranged  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :— Adelina   Patti,   white,    slightly 
flaked  and   pencilled   with   lake,    extra    fine  quality. 
Alice  (Van  Houtte),  rose,  flushed  with  violet,  flowers 
very  double,    large    and    extra    fine.     Apillon,    pure 
white,    striped    with    lake,    pure    in    colour,    large, 
smooth,    and  of  fine  quality.     Bijou  de    Paris,    pure 
white,    striped    with    carmine ;     quality    extra    fine, 
flower  large,    rounded,    and    finely    marked.     Ceres, 
white   flaked  with  rosy  crimson,  free  and  good.    Com- 
tesse  Eugenie  de  Kerchove,   a  semi-double   flowered 
variety,  alum-white  flaked  with  orange -carmine,  very 
free  and  effective.    Comtesse  de  Beaufort,  salmon-rose 
shaded  with  purple,  the  flowers  heavily  spotted  in  the 
upper  segments,  fine  form  and  very  eflective.    Daphne, 
flowers    large,    white,    semi-double    and    occasionally 
flaked    with   carmine ;  spotted   green  and  red  on  the 
upper  segments,  fine  and  attractive.     Ferma,  clear  rose, 
striking   and  good.      Frederick  II.,  red,  a  fine  glow 
of  colour,  bold  and  showy.    Gloire  Avant  Tout,  white, 
slightly  flaked  and  pencilled  with  pale  scarlet  ;  extra 
fine.     Goliath,  bright  rose,  flowers  very  large  and  bold. 
Grand  Vainqueur,  clear  white,  with  green  spots  on  the 
upper  segments.    Madame  Van  Houtte,  white,  slightly 
striped  with  pale    red,  flowers   large,   fine  form    and 
substance,  and  extra  fine  quality.     Mdlle.  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  white,  with  carnation  stripes  of  rosy  salmon, 
flowers  semi-double,  of  fine  shape  and  substance,  quality 
first-class.   Marquis  of  Lome,  orange-red,  extra  fine,  and 
very  attractive.     Madame  Louise  de  Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem,  salmon-rose,  edged  white,  semi-double,  very 
pleasing  and  eflective,  and  fine  quality.     Mademoiselle 
Leonie  van  Houtte,  white  flaked  with  rose  and  sulphur- 
yellow  spots  ;  flowers  of  fine  substance  and   excellent 
quality.    Madame   Van  Eckhaute,  double,  white,  large 
and  Cme.    Nonpareil,  a  true  premier  among  the  striped 
varieties  ;  this  has  white  flowers  with  a  pale  pink  flame 
along  the  petals,  and  flaked  with  carmine,  —this   is  a 
flower  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  of  very  fine  form. 
President  E».  de  I  rhelliack  de  Walle,  a  double  variety, 
having  large  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  remarkably 
free  blooming.    Princess  Louise  (Van  Houtte),  salmon- 
rose,  of  a  soft  pleasing  shade,  the  edges  of  the  petals 
white,  and  handsomely  spotted  with  carmine-red, — this 
is  a  fine  and  beautiful  variety.    Souvenir  de  Madame 
Rudolph    Abel,    French-white,   very  delicately  tinted 
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substance  and  very  distinct.  Souvenir  de  Theodore 
Vervaen,  salmon-rose,  smooth  and  good,  a  fine  variety; 
and  Sigismund  Rucker,  pale  rose-pink,  shaded  with  a 
slight  feathering  of  white  to  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and 
spotted  heavily  with  rose  ;  very  fine. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of  new  Azaleas,  and  new 
varieties  that  are  really  novelties  are  always  welcome. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  popular  the  somewhat 
old  double  white  13orsig  is  becoming.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  ;  it  is  very  free,  and  forces  well,  while  the 
habit  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  said 
that,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  several  new  double 
white  varieties  of  great  excellence,  yet  that  large  pur- 
chases of  this  variety  were  made  this  season  in  Ghent, 
so  popular  for  forcing  and  cut  purposes  has  it  become 
in  the  estimation  of  our  English  cultivators.  R.  D. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATS  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  July  30, 1873. 
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July     24.— Overcast  in  early  morning.      Decreasing  amounts  of 
cloud  till  noon,  then  cloudless  at  times.     Very  fine. 

—  25. — Light  clouds  generally  present.     Fine. 

—  20. — Overcast  till  noon  and  rain  fell.     Clouds  variable  till 

evening. 

—  27. — Very  fine.     Somewhat  cloudy. 

—  38. — Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless.    Very  fine. 
— .       29. — Fine  till  mid-day,  then  generally  overcast.    A  shower  of 

rain  fell  about  4  P.M. 

—  30. — Overcast  in  early  morning  and  at  night.      Cloudless 

from  9  A.M.  till  noon.     Weather  very  fine. 

JAMES  GLA1SHER. 


darbtn  duration's, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — It  is  now 
time  to  turn  out-of-doors  such  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  as  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  full  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  and  which  may  have  made  a  moderate 
amount  of  growth.  Any  plants  that  flowered  late, 
and  consequently  are  late  in  making  their  growths, 
had  better  be  kept  under  glass  until  the  second  week 
in  the  month.  The  length  of  time  the  plants  require 
to  be  fully  exposed  to  effect  the  necessary  hardening  is 
not  nearly  so  long  as  is  generally  supposed.  From  three 
weeks  to  a  month  is  ample  for  most  things  ;  that  is,  if 
the  growth  has  been  made  under  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  sufficient  light  and  air.  Where  these 
essentials  have  been  wanting,  no  amount  of  exposure 
will  make  up  the  deficiency ;  although,  to  enable 
them  to  get  through  the  winter  without  all  the 
ills  that  follow  weak,  immature  growth,  such  as 
mildew  and  damping,  it  is  doubly  necessary  now  to 
take  every  means  to  get  their  wood  ripened  by  exposure 
in  the  open  air.  The  undermentioned  plants  are  much 
benefited  by  being  turned  out : — Boronias,  Pimeleas, 
Dillwynias,  Polygalas,  Chorozemas,  Eriostemons, 
Hedaroma  fucluioides,  Adenandras,  Aotus  gracillima, 
Correas,  Epacrises,  Leschenaultias,  Acacias,  Cvtisus, 
Pultenaias,  and  Tremandras  ;  but  for  a  few  days  they 
should  not  be  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  but  should  be  placed  at  the  north  side  of 
a  wall,  or  within,  not  under  the  shade  of  trees  that  will 
break  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  After  they  have  had  a  week  or  so  to  get  inured 
to  the  open  air,  they  should  be  placed  where  they  will 
receive  all  the  light  possible.  Means  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  pots  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun.  The  best  thing  I  have  found  for  this  pur- 
pose consists  of  pieces  of  canvas,  such  as  old 
blinds  that  have  been  used  for  shading  and  which 
are  too  far  worn  to  answer  their  original  purpose  ; 
they  come  in  well  for  use  in  this  way,  and  are 
much  better,  as  well  as  more  sightly,  than  pieces  of 
board  or  similar  appliances  sometimes  used  ;  and  by 
wetting  them  once  or  twice  a  day  they  hold  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  the  pots  cool,  as  also  the  thousands  of 
small  feeding  roots  that  lay  in  quantities  clinging  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pots  ;  by  this  means  such  roots 
are  protected  against  receiving  a  check,  and  if  through 


inadvertence  a  plant  becomes  too  dry  this  covering  is 
often  the  means  of  saving  its  life.  Stand  the  plants  on 
a  good  bed  of  coal  ashes,  not  less  than  6  inches  thick, 
— less  than  this  will  not  exclude  worms  ;  it  is  also  the 
best  medium  for  keeping  the  roots  cool,  and  much 
preferable  to  standing  them  on  small  inverted  pots,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  The  above-named  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  sprinkling  overhead  with  the  syringe  in 
the  evenings  of  bright  days,  and  also  by  wetting  the  out- 
sides  of  the  pots  and  the  ashes  they  stand  upon.  Aero- 
Pkyllum  venosum,  Aphetexis,  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Hoveas,  Gompholobiums,  Roella  ciliata,  and  PJunwcoma 
prolifera,  are  better  not  turned  out,  but  will  be 
benefited  by  having  more  room  allowed  them  in  the 
houses  and  pits,  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the 
other  occupants  out-of-doors.  These  should  now  have 
more  air  by  leaving  the  side  as  well  as  the  top  lights 
open  night  and  day.  Camellias, — Plants  that  are  suffi- 
ciently formed  in  their  flower-buds  for  the  time  they 
will  be  required  in  flower,  should  be  removed  to  a 
north  house  ;  or,  if  such  a  convenience  is  not  avail- 
able, they  may  be  placed  in  any  spare  house 
that  can  be  shaded  during  sunny  weather,  and 
there  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  coming  on  too  fast.  Plants  that  have  just  set 
their  buds,  and  that  are  very  strong,  should  be  kept  for 
a  few  weeks  sufficiently  dry  at  the  roots  to  prevent 
their  pushing  into  second  growth,  yet  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  this  drying  process  too  far,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  suffer.  Any  plants  that  are 
affected  with  scale  should  be  gone  over  at  once  with 
sponge  and  brush  to  remove  them,  as  during  the  time 
the  plants  have  been  kept  warm  the  insects  will  have 
increased  fast,  and  they  not  only  injure  the  plants  by 
living  upon  their  juices,  but  also  by  closing  up  the 
pores  by  the  deposit  they  make  on  the  leaves,  which 
materially  hastens  their  decay  before  their  allotted  time. 
Plants  that  have  been  grown  under  Vines  frequently 
get  infested  with  thrips  or  red  spider  ;  these  should  be 
at  once  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  "  Gishurst  "  or 
"  Fowler's  Insecticide,"  2oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  looked 
over  again  in  a  fortnight  to  see  that  no  more  of  the 
insects  have  come  to  life.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to 
turn  Camellias  out-of-doors  if  any  other  shift  can  be 
made,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  other 
resource  ;  when  such  is  the  case  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  shady  situation  under  a  temporary  framework 
covered  with  canvas,  the  roof  having  sufficient  pitch  to 
throw  off  heavy  rains,  which  render  the  soil  sour  and 
unfit  for  the  roots.  Stand  the  plants  on  a  good  bed  of 
ashes,  so  as  to  exclude  worms,  which  appear  to  be 
more  injurious  to  Camellias  than  to  most  other  plants. 
Heaths. — Get  all  the  stock  at  once  out-of-doors,  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  room  to  admit  of 
their  lowest  branches  getting  fully  matured.  Keep  the 
bed  of  ashes  they  stand  upon  damp,  and  have 
in  readiness  a  temporary  covering  of  loose  lights  or 
canvas  upon  framework  to  shelter  them  from  heavy 
rains.  If  neither  are  available,  the  plants  must  be 
laid  down  on  their  sides,  if  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
wet  them  too  much.    T.  Baines,  Southgate,  JV. 

Succulents. — Phyllocactus  will  flower  better  if  set 
in  the  open  air  for  a  time.  Agaves  require  much  water 
now,  with  an  occasional  drop  of  liquid  manure,  and 
frequent  syringing  in  the  evening.  Cacti  that  are  in 
full  growth  will  be  benefited  by  a  slight  manure  water- 
ing and  good  syringing,  to  keep  down  insects.  Aloes 
take  water  freely  now,  but  Gasterias  and  Haworthias 
want  care,  as  they  are  not  doing  much  just  now. 
Water  Stapelias  freely,  and  keep  them  well  exposed. 
Crassulas  and  Cotyledons  will  do  with  manure  water, 
also  Mesembryanthemums  of  the  free  growing  kinds. 
Cuttings  of  these  strike  freely  now  for  next  season,  and 
the  young  plants  flower  freer  than  old  ones.  Look 
after  seed  of  Cacti,  and  sow,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  gentle 
heat.  y.  Croucher,  Hammersmith. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — If  such  late- 
flowering  plants  as  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Galatella, 
Anemo?ie  japonica,  &c.f  happen  still  to  be  overcrowded, 
thin  away  a  sufficient  number  of  the  stems  without  delay. 
Large  patches  of  the  hardy  perennial  Lobelias  keep 
very  much  better  in  winter  when  the  stems  are  thinned 
out  during  summer.  They  should  be  removed  at  once, 
selecting  the  weakest  for  removal,  and  they  may  be 
formed  into  cuttings  and  rooted  very  easily  in  a  mild 
hotbed  if  it  is  requisite  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
Hepatieas,  Myosotis,  Primroses,  &c,  if  scarce,  may  be 
divided  now,  even  if  they  were  divided  in  spring. 
Spring-planted  kinds  of  these  spring  flowers  will  have 
doubled  their  bulk  by  this  time  if  they  have  done  well, 
and  will  consequently  suffer  being  cut  up  in  two  ;  they 
have  ample  time  yet  to  establish  themselves,  and  though 
small,  will  flower  better  in  spring  than  if  the  dividing 
is  left  over  till  then.  The  propagation  of  all  kinds 
that  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  should  be  prose- 
cuted industriously  during  the  present  month.  Hard, 
woody  cuttings  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  exhausted 
flower-stems,  should  be  rejected  ;  such  stems  of 
the  taller  Lychnis,  and  many  other  sorts  of  similar 
character,  make  excellent  cuttings  if  they  are  taken  in 
time  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  some  sacrifice  of  the 
flowers  must  be  made,  else  the  stems  soon  become  ex- 
hausted, and  quite  unfit  for  cuttings.  Offsets  of  all 
kinds  should  be  carefully  drawn  together,  especially 
such  as  the  Sempervivutn  soboltfcrum,  globiferum,  and 


arachnoideum,  which  birds  and  other  creatures,  and 
even  the  wind  in  exposed  places,  are  apt  to  carry  away. 
A  quiet,  sheltered  spot,  where  they  may  be  protected 
from  birds,  is  best  adapted  for  these  things  in  nursing 
beds,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  light  it  is  advisable,  as 
saving  trouble  afterwards,  to  coat  the  surface  of  the  bed 
with  a  mixture  of  moist  clay  and  horse  and  cow  drop- 
pings, moistened  and  worked  together  till  the  mass 
becomes  like  thick  plaster  ;  in  this  state  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  should  have  been 
raked  perfectly  smooth  first.  A  coating  of  the 
mixture  an  inch  thick  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
after  it  has  settled  and  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
be  comfortably  worked,  the  offsets  may  be 
planted  thickly  over  it.  Cuttings  of  Saxifraga 
longifolia,  S.  Cotyledon,  and  any  others  of  that  class 
may  be  increased  in  the  same  manner.  Keep  weeds  in 
check  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  and  by  hand- 
weeding.  Trim  away  all  dead  and  dying  flower-stems, 
leaves,  and  seed-pods.  Stake  and  tie  up  all  plants  that 
are  growing  vigorously  and  want  support.  Save  seeds 
of  valuable  sorts,  and  sow  them  at  once  should  they  be 
wanted  for  increase.  Look  over  alpine  plants  in  pots 
and  keep  the  surfaces  quite  free  from  mossy  vegetation 
by  frequent  stirrings  and  applications  of  fresh  soil. 
Look  over  those  also  on  rockwork,  training  them  into 
the  space  allotted  to  each  sort.  Wm.  Sutherland, 
Knoivefield  Nursery,  Carlisle. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pines. — In  order  to  succeed  in  maintaining  a  supply 
of  ripe  Pine-apples  throughout  the  year,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  such  varieties  as  are  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses required,  the  present  period  being  a  good  time 
to  start  suckers,  which  under  ordinary  good  manage- 
ment will  make  plants  which  invariably  start  into 
fruit  at  about  the  starting  period  of  the  succeeding 
year.  At  this  season  it  is  most  essential  to  have  a 
good  proportion  of  such  kinds  as  Charlotte  Rothschild 
and  Smooth  Cayenne,  but  to  secure  sufficient  suckers 
of  these  varieties  at  this  time  frequently  necessitates 
the  keeping  of  some  of  the  stools  of  those  plants  from 
which  the  ripe  fruit  was  obtained  during  the  spring 
months.  If  the  suckers  be  not  already  potted  they 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  should  be  treated  as 
advised  in  the  last  fortnight's  Calendar.  The  syringing 
of  those  which  have  been  potted  should  be  continued 
as  advised,  and  water  should  now  be  given  whenever 
necessary.  As  soon  as  growth  in  the  plants  is  per- 
ceptible,  air  should  be  given  more  freely  during  the 
daytime,  the  house,  &c,  be  well  moistened, 
and  closed  with  a  growing  atmosphere  of  about  850. 
Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  young  plants 
to  make  a  sturdy  growth.  Plants  which  have  not 
shown  fruit  at  the  proper  time  should  be  disrooted  and 
repotted,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  advised 
for  the  suckers.  Geo.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — To  assist  in  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  the  succession  houses,  they 
should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  air.  In  some  cases,  where  the  fruit  is 
on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  the  sheets  may  be  un- 
tied, so  as  to  bring  them  more  into  the  influence  of  the 
sunlight.  In  this  hot  weather  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  giving  copious  waterings  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  ;  and  if  mulching  is  resorted  to  on  the  outside 
borders,  these  waterings  may  be  lessened.  I  have  had 
some  more  of  Mr.  Rivers'  new  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  ripe  in  a  house  with  very  little  forcing 
— namely,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Louise,  and  Early 
Alfred.  Nectarines  :  Lord  Napier  and  Albert.  All 
these  varieties  are  early  in  ripening,  and  if  planted  in 
a  house  along  with  late  sorts,  they  would  make  a  good 
succession  until  the  fruit  came  in  from  the  open  walls. 
The  Early  Beatrice  Peach  is  now  ripe  with  me  on  trees 
on  a  south  wall,  and,  like  the  above  named  sorts,  it  is 
a  great  acquisition  where  early  fruit  is  required,  and 
there  are  no  proper  houses  erected  for  forcing  the  trees 
early.    William  Tillery. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  G.  S.,  Stoke  Wake.  Thomson's  Handy  Book  of 
the  Flower  Garden,  published  by  Blackwood. 

Bedding  Pansy  :  Miltigan  6*  Kerr.  A  pretty  and 
apparently  an  attractive  variety  of  a  very  pale  sulphur 
or  creamy  white,  but  having  a  close  family  likeness  to 
many  others. 

Carrots  :  A  County  Cork  Subscriber.  We  are  afraid 
you  will  be  unable  to  save  the  crop.  Under  the  circum- 
stance the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  the  ground 
infested  with  the  white  worm  well  dressed  with  gas 
lime,  and  dug  over  at  once,  leaving  it  fallow  a  few 
months.  If  you  make  a  sowing  at  once  of  Early  Horn 
Carrots  they  will  come  in  useful  at  a  time  when  you 
ought  to  be  enjoying  the  main  crop. 

Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show:  E.  Ellis.  If  tie 
officials  decline  to  put  the  matter  right,  and  your  com- 
petitor acknowledges  that  his  receipt  of  the  first-prize 
money  is  a  mistake,  he  should  in  all  fairness  hand  yc  u 
the  balance. 

Cucumber  Disease:  F.  F.,  Banbury.  You  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  this,  with  the  present  plants.  A 
change  of  seed,  and  a  thorough  change  of  soil  is  your 
only  hope,  and  even  that  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  a 
certain  cure. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Garden  Walls  :  Delta.  On  the 
north  aspect  wall  you  may  plant  some  of  the  early 
Pears— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  &c.  ;    also  several 
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Plums,  such  as  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  Coe's  Late  Red, 
Denyer's  Victoria,  Early  Prolific  ;  Cherries  of  all  sorts, 
and  Currants.  The  east  aspect  wall  had  better  be 
devoted  to  Pears  and  Apricots,  Cherries,  or  Plums,  and 
the  west  aspect  to  Peaches,  Pears  (late  sorts),  and 
Cherries,  if  required. 

Fuchsias  :  Corolla.  What  is  usually  intended  by  a 
light-coloured  Fuchsia  is  one  in  which  the  tube  and 
sepals  (as  being  the  most  conspicuous  parts)  are  white 
or  blush.  If  there  were  only  two  divisions,  we  should 
place  the  variety  with  white  Corollas  with  the  dark 
ones,  because  of  their  dark  tube  and  sepals  ;  but  they 
ought  to  form  a  separate  group. 

Fungus  :  E.  y.  P.  No.  1  is  Oidium  leucoconium,  the 
young  state  of  Erysiphe  pannosa.  The  plants  should 
be  dusted  with  sulphur  as  soon  as  the  mildew  appears. 
No.  2  is  the  same  thing,  mixed  with  Fumago,  which  has 
probably  been  produced  on  exusion  from  some  aphis. 

m.  y.  b. 

Garden  Walls  :  R.  N.  H.  1,  Your  kitchen  garden 
walls  had  better  have  the  obtuse  angles  at  N.E.  and 
S.W.  ;  2,  Kemp's  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden. 
(Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.) 

Hardy's  Pedigree  Winpsor  Beans:  H.  &*  G.  H. 
The  specimens  sent  fully  bear  out  the  opinion  we  gave 
of  this  fine  Bean  la<=t  year. 

Names  of  Fruits:  B,  &  N.,  Brighton.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  cannot  Le  named  with  any  certainty  with- 
out leaves  and  a  knowledge  of  their  flowers.  The  Nec- 
tarine appears  to  be  Elruge.  The  Peach  was  too  much 
decayed  for  observation. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  6V  Sons.  Hymenocallis  tenuiflora. 
— E.  L.  S.  Eccremocarpus  scaber. — A  County  Cork 
Subscriber.  1,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  fol.  variegatis  ; 
2,  Hoteia  (Astilbe)  japonica  ;  3,  not  determinable  from 
such  a  scrap. — X.  Y.  S.,  Bath.  Santolina  lavanduli- 
folia. — G.  Wall.  1,  Lathyrus  pratensis ;  2,  Chenopo- 
dium  Bonus  Henricus  apparently,  but  specimen  bad. — 
D.  D.  Lastrea  dilatata  grandidens  ;  2,  Platyloma  fal- 
catum ;  3,  Polystichum  falcinellum ;  4,  Polystichum 
Lonchitis  ;  5,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  crispum,  appa- 
rently, but  possibly  some  other  dwarf  crested  form  ; 
6,  Polystichum  angulare. —  W.  D.  F.  Jasminum  affine. 
— H.  y .  H.  Omphalodes  linifolia. — E.  S.  z.  Chlora  per- 
forata ;  2,  Linaria  alpina. 

Shanked  Vines  :  A  Subscriber,  J.  R.  L.  Your  Grapes 
are  much  shanked.  It  can  be  traced  pretty  easily  to 
defective  root  action  through  the  low,  wet,  undrained 
border.  It  would  be  better  to  lift  the  Vines  in  October, 
and  plant  in  afresh  well-drained  border,  raised  as  you 
suggest  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 

Silk  :  IV.  W.  The  Secretary  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition (Silk  Department),  South  Kensington,  may  be 
able  to  give  you  the  information  required. 

Vines  :  W.  R.  T.  Keep  the  house  airy  and  dry,  and 
dust  the  Grapes  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  which,  when  it 
has  answered  its  purpose,  should  be  blown  off  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.  There  is  no  other  remedy  that  we 
know  of. 

Vines  Mildewed  :  S.  M.,  Highgate.  The  berries  sent 
are  as  badly  infested  with  mildew  as  they  well  can  be  ; 
and  to  gel  rid  of  it,  it  is  of  no  use  putting  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  the  floor  or  on  the  shelves.  Get  some 
muslin,  and  dust  the  sulphur  through  that  well  on  to 
and  amongst  the  berries,  keeping  the  air  in  the  house 
as  dry  and  fresh  as  you  can.  They  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a  state. 

Yew  Poisonous  to  Cattle  :  A.  S.  Y.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  this,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
withered  branches  are  particularly  poisonous.  Our 
remarks  apply  to  the  common  Yew,  but  we  should 
expect  all  its  varieties  would  have  similar  effects.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  special  publication  on  the  subject  ; 
but  the  matter  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  our 
columns. 

Communications  Received. — D.,  Deal. — D.  T.  F. — Pomona. 
— W.   S.    L.  C—  W.  P.— Forcing.—  F.  R.— R.   B.  P.-S.  H. 

(thanks). 

DIED.— July  25,   at  West    Coates,    Edinburgh,    the 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Downie. 


arkefs. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— yu/y  31. 
A  very  steady  trade  is  being  done  here,  prices  remaining 
much  the  same  as  last  week.     There  is  an  ample  supply 
of  standard  and  bush  fruits,  but  imports  are  not  quite  so 
large. 

Fruit. 
*.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  £  sieve 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    . . 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


2  oto  .. 
2  o—  4  o 
03—10 

4  o —  8  o 


Melons,  each  . 

Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts.  Cob,  p.  lb.  . . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  par  lb, 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
12  o — ao  o 

..—26 
8  0—24  o 
10  o — 25  n 

3  o—  6  o 


d.    s.d. 
o  ato  o  4 


.10  0—15  o 

Vecrtaules. 
s.  d,   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3t0  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  i  oo       ....    — 

—     French,   do —  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   i  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  o —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,new,p.  bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o—  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  i  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  p.  half 

sieve  —  36 

Potato*— Regents,  £S  per  ton  ;  Shaws,  £7  do.;  Ashleaf,  £<}■ 


2  o 


Herbs,  per  bunch   . . 

Horse  Radish, p.bun.   3  o —  5  _ 

Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  4 —  o  6 

Lettuces,  per  score. .  1  o- 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 

Onions,  per  bush. 

Parsley,  p.  bunch 

Pens,  Rrccn,  p.  bu 

Radishes,  p.  bunch 

Rhubarb,  p.  bun. 

Shallots,  per  lb. 

Spinach,  per  bush, 

Tomatos,  per  doz. 

Turnips,  p.  bun. 


2  o 
4  o 
7  o — 10  o 
o  4—  o  6 
'.  bush.  2  o—  4  o 
o  2 —  o  4 
o  1 —  1  o 
o  6-   .. 


2  6- 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz, 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  o —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3 —  o  9 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . .  2  o —  4  o 


Cut  Flowers. 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Ranunculus,  p.  doz. 

bunches     ..  ..4  oto  6  o 

Roses,  p.  doz.         . .  o  6 —  6  o 

—    Moss,   p.  doz. 

bunches     ..  4  o —  9  o 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays         ..  ..2  o —  4  o 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .         . .   1  o —  2  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

s .  d  s.  d. 

Azaleas,  each 

.   ..  to  .. 

Fuchsia         ..p.  doz 

4  oto 1 8  0 

Begonias          p.  doz 

6  0 — 12  0 

Double  Pelar- 

Bouvardia   ..     do. 

9  0 — 18  0 

goniums     . .     do. 

40—8 

Calceolarias. .     do. 

30—90 

Mignonette  . .     do. 

30—50 

Rhodanthe..       do. 

60—.. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

3  0—  9  0 

Dracaena  termi- 

Pelargonium,      do. 

6  0 — 18  0 

nalis  do. 

12  0 — 30  0 

Petunias       . .     do. 

40-90 

,,     viridis . .     do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

Spira-a  japonica.do. 

Erica, in  variety. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

from          . .     do, 

12  0 — 30  0 

goniums    ..     do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke, 
Samples  and  prices  Ppst  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  185,1 , 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

Orchard  House  Culture. 

MESSRS.  THOMAS    RIVERS   AND    SON    beg  to 
intimate  to  all  Lovers  of  Fruit  Culture  that  their  ORCHARD- 
HOUSES   are    NOW  in    THEIR    BEAUTY,   all   the   Trees   being 
wonders  of  fruitfulness  and  health. 
An  extensive  Collection  of  ROSES  is  also  in  FULL  BLOOM. 
Visitors  should  come  to  the  Harlow  Station,  G.  E.  R,,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.  To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.  First  Quality,  3s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.       2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm.  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  6d.   per  iooo,  or  50,000  for  ^25 ;  100,000  for 
£47  t  CM- 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
j£i2  ioj.     Cash  only. 

_    WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c.  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX,&c. 
Orders  may  be  left  without  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKITH 
AND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD  and  CO..  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 

New  and  Choice- Flower 'Seeds, ""Post  'Free! 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.  Per  packet.-j.  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites..  5  o 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

is.  (yd.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  W-,  and  5  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..26 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6tL,  21.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

ij.  6d.,  2J.  6d.,  3$.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  ot  CYCLAMEN  . .  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS.  Wiggins' prize  strain  ..         ..  is.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  6d.  and    2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White  is.  6d.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..        ..    2s.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

EW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 

of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 

weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate  Royal 

Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 

Sow  at  once.    Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  at,  per  oz. 

TWENTY  POU  NDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Bahrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2. 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  years  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  AND  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
vis.:— E&rly  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards, 
may  he  had  at  VERY  reduced  prices. 

The  whole  or  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a 'practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K,  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  ol 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,    Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


To  Farmers. 

PURE  MILK. — A  supply  required  for  12  months, 
from  the  Great  Western  Line  Weekly  payments  State  price 
and  quantity  to  HAIRY  REFORM  COMPANY,  20,  Orchard  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London,  W.  


To  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

TO  RE  LET,  a  most  eligible  PLOT  of  LAND,  for 
above  purposi  s.aboui  .1  quarter  ol  in  ,\<  re  in  extent,  with  .1 
Plot  of  i.ati'i,  an  feet  Frontage,  on  amain  road,  suitable  foi  b  1  ■'■ 1  ■■■ 
houie  or  a  Private  Residence.  A  firat-rate  position  for  Selling 
Bedding  Plants.    A  Lease  would  be  granted,  and  advances  made  for 

Building  a  House   or  Glasshouses,  &c. ;  or  a  Residence  could  he  had 
11    ii  hand.     Situation,  Reekenham. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter,  to  H.  D.,   ».   Harp  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 


Important  Notice. 

PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS'S  REGISTER  of 
NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS,  FARMS,  FLORIST 
and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD,  is  now  in  the 
Printer's  hands.  Any  one  desirous  of  including  Properties  in  time  for 
next  month's  issue,  must  send  in  particulars  of  them  before  the  end  of 
next  week. — Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Levtonstone,  E. 


Kent. 

TO     BE    SOLD,     a     large    Wholesale    and     Retail 
NURSERY    BUSINESS,  half  a   mile  from   Railway  Station, 
commanding  nearly  the  whole  Trade  in  the  neighbourhood. 

For    further    particulars    and    cards    to    view,    apply    to    Messrs. 
PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS,  as  above.  

FARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  121.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautiful,  homelike, 
ana  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARY,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED,  to  Rent  or  Purchase,  PREMISES,  with 
Glass  thereon,  suitable  for  a  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS.     State 
full  particulars. 
ALPHA,  103,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 


SEED  BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL.— Can  be  entered 
upon  immediately,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Proprietor. 
Capital  opening  lor  an  energetic  Man,  who  might  double  the  business 
in  a  short  time.— P.  H.  BRACHER,  2.  Crossley,  Halifax. 

To  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Fruiterers,  and  Gardeners. 

TO  BE   LET,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  an 
excellent  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  Suburbs 
of   London.     Returns    £2500,    which    may    be    largely    increased. 


Price  ^650. 
G" 


EORGE  ASHDOWN,  33,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 


Dairy  Farm,  Warwickshire. 

FOR  SALE,  a  DAIRY  FARM,  of  about  123  Acres, 
.     in   close  proximity   to   the   town  of  Rugby.     The  buildings  are 
modern,  and  provide  accommodation  (or  about  So  Cows. 

For  particulars  and  to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.    F.   FULLER,  Solicitor, 
Rugby. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Proprietor's 
ill-health,  the  GOODWILL.  STOCK,  GREENHOUSES,  &c, 
of  a  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Landscape  Gardener.  The  Nursery  is 
of  moderate  extent,  and  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester. 
N.  F.  L.  G.,  Post    Office,  Manchester. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS.  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


SALE  THIS   DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  PRECISELY. 

Important  Sale  of  Succulent  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.H  S..&C,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  SATURDAY,  August  2, 
at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  further  portion  of  his  well-known 
Collection  of  Choice  and  Rare  Plants,  consisting  of  AGAVES, 
YUCCAS,  ALOES,  FERNS,  ORCHIDS.  &c 
On  view  the  moming  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dr.  Leeson's  Library. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  August  7,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole 
of  the  valuable  LIBRARY  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Beaumont 
Leeson,  F  R.S.,  F.L.  S.,  &c  ,  of  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  known  as 
a  Collector  of  scarce  and  valuable  Books  on  the  Occult  Philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Freemasonry,  &c 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Orchids  and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
on  SATURDAY,  August  0,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
small  Collection  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  the  property  of  a  well- 
known  Collector  ;  and  a  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman  in  Kent,  and  sold  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  up  exhibiting. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 
R.J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  August  11, at  naif-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  Importa- 
tion from  Brazil,  just  to  hand,  by  steamers  Tycho  Brahe  and  Illimani, 
consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  L/ELIA  PURPURATA,  CATT- 
LEYA  INTERMEDIA  varieties,  CATTLEYA  LEOPOLDI, 
BURLINGTONIA  DECORA. 

i  An  Importation  from  Burmah,  consisting  of  unusually  strong  plants 
of  DENDROlilUM  BENSON  I,  SACCO LABIUM  BI.UMEI, 
variety  DAYI  ;  the  rare  and  beautiful  VANDA  PARISH  I, 
AERIDES  FALCATUM  CRASSIFOLIUM ;  also  a  quantity  of 
well  established  growing  plants  of  the  large-flowered  Bornean 
variety  of  PHAL/ENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dendroblum  McCarthlEB. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  August  it,  an  Importation,  in  splendid  condition,  of  a 
quantity  of  strong  plants  of  the  beautiful  DENDROBIVM 
McCARTHLAS,  many  of  them  with  very  fine  strong  growths  upwards 
of2fccllong;  also  an  Importation  of  another  species  of  DENDRO- 
lilUM, found  growing  in  company  with  McCarthiic.  but  evidently 
distinct. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sa!e,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  August  n,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  quantity  of 
various  Imported  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


HUlfleld.  Relgate.  Surrey. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq  ,  F  R  S  ,  V  .K.I  I  S.(  &..  10  -it.  r  1.. 1  S  \l  I  In-  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  11 
and  n,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the  fine 
COLLECTION  ol  VCAVl  ;,  D AS VI. 1  RIoNS,  HEAUCARNEAS, 
YUCCAS,  AI.OES.  and  other  rare  Succulent  Plants,  valuable 
rALMS,  CYCADS.  FERNS,  BROMELIADS.  BEGONIAS, 
HEATHS.EPACRIS.SIKKIM  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plant** 
many  of  which  arc  quite  new  and  unnamed. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
Mr  GREEN,  the  Gardener,  Hillhcld,  Reigatc ;  and  of  Mr.  I.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

llillfield  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Kcigatc  Town  Station  on  the 
South-Eastern  Kailway. 

Pantoacope  of  Paris. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
the   Liquidator   of  the    Joint    National    A|'cncy,    Limited,   to 

ill.  EKK  lot  SALE.  imiIv  in  1  lie  n 1 1.  ..f  AUGUST,  the  magnificent 

PANTOSCOPE  of  PARIS  and  the  WAR,  which  was  exhibited  a 
short  time  .iro  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  with  great  success. 

Eull  particulars  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  J.  C  STEVENS,  38,  Kins 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


August  2,   1S73.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Model  Farm,  Upper  Winchendon,  Bucks, 

Seven  miles  each  from  Thame,  on  the  Great  Western  Tine,  and  from 
Aylesbury  on  the  North -West  ern  Railway,  10  which  Stations 
Conveyances  will  be  sent  to  meet  the  Morning  Trains,  returning 
in  time  for  the  Evening  Trains. 

MR.  TOHN  TREADWELL  has  fixed  his  six- 
teenth ANNUM.  SALE  of  about  SIXTY  OXFORD- 
SHTRE  SHEARLING  RAMS,  and  a  Few  older  SHEEP,  for 
WEDNESDAY,  August  6,  at  half-past  2  o'clock  prompt  (Luncheon 
from  12  o'Clock)  when  he  hopes  to  be  favoured  with  a  numerous 
company.  , .  , 

The  Sheep  have  all  been  bare  shorn,  and  having  this  year  been 
awarded  the  Eirst  Prize  for  Oxfordshire  Rams  at  the  (International 
Show  at  Vienna,  the  Extra  Pri  te  for  the  best  Ham  at  the  Oxfordshire 
Show,  the  Eirst  for  Old  Uams.  and  the  First  for  Shearling  Rams,  at 
the  K.  A.  S.  E.  Show  at  Hull,  proves  that  this  Flock  Still  maintains  its 
superiority  and  usual  excellence.  The  Royal  Winners  will  be  Let  for 
the  season.      They  may  he  seen  previously. 

J.  A.  MUMFORD,  Auctioneer,  Brill  House,  Thame. 


M 


Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    SHORTHORNS. 
R.    STRAFFORD   has  received   instructions   from 

Henry  I.  Sheldon.  Esq.,  to  announce  that  the  FIFTH 
BIENNIAL  SALE  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS  will  take 
place  on  FRIDAY,  August  S  next,  at  Rrailes  House,  Warwickshire, 
and  will  consist  of  about  Forty  Head  of  Lulls,  COWS,  and  Heifers, 
chiefly  of  Kirldevingion  and  Fawslcy  blood.  Amont'st  them  will  be 
found  descendants  of  Asia,  Harrington,  Cherry  Duchess,  Fillet, 
Rosy,  Walnut,  and  other  well-bred  families;  half  the  lots  trace 
direct  to  Cows  bred  by  Sir  C.  Knightlcy,  and  since  crossed  by  Bulls 
Chiefly  owinj;  their  origin  to  that  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Hates,  of 
ington. 

I  he  young  stock  are  principally  by  the  18th  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,00-;), 
from  the  lamed  Holker  Herd  ;  the  Sire  now  in  service  is  the  2d  Duke 
Of  Colltngham  [23  730)1  bred  by  Col.  Gunler. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square.  London,  N.W.  ;  or  of  Mr.  II.  J. 
SHELDON,  Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


Important  Sale  of  Shorthorns. 

MR.    STRAFFORD    has    received    instructions   from 
Zaccheus  Walker,  Esq  ,  to  announce  for  Si\LE  by  AUCTION, 
at   the  Hyron   Hall   Farm,  AcocVs    Green,    near    Birmingham,    on 
WEDNESDAY,  August  n.  his  SELECT  and  VALUABLE  HERD 
ol    PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  about  Thirty-six 
!    ills,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  are  cnielly  descended  from 
some  very  choice  specimens  purchased  at  the  Eabraham  Sales,  and  by 
Sires  from  that  celebrated  Herd,    since  which  have  been  added  a  few 
other  first-class  animals  from  Lord  Aylesford's.  Mr.  Eawcett's,  Mr. 
Graham's,   and  other  famed   breeders.     Also   will   be    SOLD    some 
BERKSHIRE   PIGS   of  the   best   sorts,    and    some    very   superior 
PI    RE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  other  particulars,  may  be   had  on 
:i  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


Buckland,  near  Faringdon. 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of  SOUTHDOWN   SHEEP  and 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  to 
announce  that  the  ANNUAL  SALE  by  AUCTION  of 
PURE-BRED  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  belonging  to  Sir  N.  W. 
Throckmorton,  Hart.,  will  take  place  at  Buckland,  on  THURSDAY, 
August  M  next,  when  about  ;o  Ewes  and  30  Rams  will  be  oflered  ; 
also  a  few  well-bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 


Very  Important  Sale  of  First-class  Shorthorns,  at 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  near  UTICA,  UNITED  STATES. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  bee;s  10  inform  the  Breeders  of 
Shorthorns  that  the  SALE  of  this  MAGNIFICENT  HERD, 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  S.  Campbell,  is  fixed  for  WEDNESDAY, 
StptLmber  10  next,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Head  of 
rare  excellence  Amongst  them  will  be  found  17  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  nine  Oxfords,  and  other  Kirklevineton  tribes,  with  several 
other  families  of  Shorthorns  of  the  highest  breeding  and  character. 
First-class  Sires  of  the  Duchess  and  Oxford  blood  have  been  prin- 
cipally used. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  of  the  Duchess  and  Oxford  portion  of 
the  Sale,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston 
Square,  London,  N.W. 


Easton.  Lodee  Farm,  Norwich. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  of  PURE-BRED 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEPand  NORFOLK  POLLED  CATTLE 
will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  August  21,  not  the  14th,  as  pre- 
viously advertised  (2  o'Clock),  at  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  near  Norwich. 
The  Sheep,  bred  from  the  celebrated  Mcrton,  Elmham,  and  Buckland 
Flocks,  consist  of  20  very  choice  Two-shear  and  Shearling  Rams,  for 
Sale  and  Hire,  and  100  Ewes,  30  of  which  arc  Shearlings,  for  Sale. 

The  Polled  Cattle  will  comprise  14  Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly 
in-calf,  and  seven  very  superior  Bulls  and  Hull-Calves  (including  the 
Prize  Hull  Cherry-  Duke),  principally  of  the  Elmham,  and  Messrs 
Brown,  Hammond,  and  Wolton  strains. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  have  been  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  at  the  Royal,  the  Norfolk,  Suflolk,  and  Christmas 
Eat  Shows,  and  about  60  Prizes  and  Cuos  have  been  awarded 

Catalogues,  with  lull  Particulars,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  THORNTON, 
Auctioneer,  15,  Langham  Place,  London;  or  of  Mr.  GARRETT 
TAYLOR,  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  Norwich. 


Bridekirk,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  September  9  {1  o'Clock),  at  Bridekirk, 
Cockermouth,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORNS belonging  to  John  Stirling,  Esq  ,  consisting  of  between 
Thirty  and  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers.  The  Stock  has 
been  selected  and  bred  from  the  first-class  Herds  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  J.  P.  Foster,  R.  Jefferson,  and  John  Wood. 
Colonel  Towneley's  England's  Hero  (36,104),  a  son  of  Mr.  Booth's 
England's  Glory  from  a  Butterfly  Cow,  is  the  sire  of  the  young 
animals,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Sale 

Also  will  be  SOLD  about  THIRTY  very  choice  young  COWS 
and  HEIFERS,  from  the  well-known  herd  belonging  to  John  Black- 
stock,  Esq.,  of  Hayton  Castle,  They  are  principally  descended  from 
fine  old  Cumberland  strains,  upon  which  Bulls  of  Bates  blood  have 
been  used.  Mr.  Bowly's  Bates  Duet  (21,248)  and  Baslow,  bred  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Irom  the  Harrington  tribe,  being  recently  in 
service. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  soon  be  issued,  and  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Brandsby,  near  York. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  PURE-BRED   SHORTHORN    CATTLE 
and  LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

MFL  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  26  (r  o'Clock),  at  Warren  House 
Farm,  Erandsby,  York,  the  OLD-ESTABLISHED  and  ENTIRE 
HERD  of  PURE- BRED  SHORTHORNS  and  FLOCK  ol 
LEICESTER  SHEEP,  the  property  of  Samuel  Wiley,  Esq.  The 
Herd  numbers  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  among 
which  are  several  of  the  celebrated  Vesper,  Albina,  Myrtle,  Truth, 
and  Giantess  tribes.  The  young  stock  are  principally  by  Earl  of 
Derby  (21,618),  (First  Prize  Bull  at  the  Manchester  Royal,  1869),  and 
Mr.  Torr's  Breastplate  (19.337).  The  favourite  Prize  Bull,  Earl  of 
Derby  2d,  and  several  other  superior  Young  Bulls,  are  included  in 
the  Sale. 

The  Flock  comprises  about  100  Ewes  and  Oimmers,  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  Leicester  blood,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  small  York- 
shire breed  of  Pigs  will  be  included  in  the  Sale. 

Mr.  Wiley's  matured  and  long  experience,  his  intimate  association 
with  the  Brothers  Colling,  his  appointment  as  Judge  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1839,  and,  recently, 
his  successesatthe  Royal  and  Yorkshire  Shows,  are  guarantees  of  the 
reputation  and  excellence  of  the  Stock. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  &c,  mayshortly  be  had  of  Mr.  JOHN 
MASK  ELL,  Warren  House,  Brandsby,  York  ;  or  of  JOHN 
THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE.  For  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  1H»NE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  HONK  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN   GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTUR  U.     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind     are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid   to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Sivni.uv, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
»,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq  .  MP. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money(unlimitedin  amount)forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  Mi  Ncw  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 


HIGHLAND    and    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
STIRLING    SHOW. 

TUESDAY,  August  5.—  Showyard  open  at  1  p.m.  Members  free; 
Exhibitors  ol  Stock,  not  Members,  5s.  •  a"  others,  10s. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  6.— Showyard  open  at  8  a  M.  Members  and 
Exhibitors  free.  Non  Members.  2s.  &£.— Horse  Parade  at  12  and 
3.30  P.M.  Admission  to  Gallery,  is.— Stirling  Horticultural 
Society's  Flower  Show.  Admission,  2s.  6d.—  President's  Dinner  in 
Corn  Exchange  at  6.45.  Tickets.  10s. ,  application  for  which  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  before  July  31;  or  to  Mr.  J.  F  Crawford, 
Bookseller,  7,  King  Street,  Stirling. 

THURSDAY,  August  7 —Showyard  open  at  8  am.  Admission, 
2i.  bd.  till  12  noon;  after  12,  is.  Members  and  Exhibitors  free. — 
Horse  Parade  at  12  and  3.30  P.M.  Admission  to  Gallciy,  u  — 
Stirling  Horticultural  Society's  Flower  Show.  Admission,  is.— 
Ball  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Application  for  Tickets  (Gentlemen, 
20s.  ;  Ladies,  121.  6rf  ).  to  be  made  to  J.  M.  Cunningham,  Esq., 
49,  King  Street,  Stirling. 

FRIDAY,  August  8—  Showyard  open  from  8  a.m.  till  <;  p  m.  Admis- 
sion, is,  till  r2  noon  ;  after  12,  6d.  Members  and  Exhibitors  free. 
—Horse  Parade  at  11  a.m.  and  3  P.M.  Admission  to  Gallery  at  it, 
is.  ;  at  3,  6d.— Stirling  Horticultural  Society's  Flower  Show. 
Admission,  6-/. 
A  Military  Band  and  Pipers  will  perform  during  the  Show. 
Visitors  requiring  Lodgings  will  receive  information  on  application 

to  Mr.  Reid,  Superintendent  of  the  Burgh   Police,  Police  Chambers, 

Sl'rl'£e'  rtr    r,  -a  F.  N.  MENZIES,  Secretary. 

3,  George  IV.  Bridge.  '  J 


REIGATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  at  which  Prizes  are  offered  for  Poultry 
and  Rabbits  (Open  to  All  England),  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  December 9 and  10. 

Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of  Entrv  may  be  obtained  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  WILTON   BUCKLAND,  Church  Street,  Rcigate. 


Ctjc^gricuIteal^^dlL 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1S73. 

MEETINGS    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 
Tuesday,    August  SI  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricul. 
Thursday?        -      7/      tural  Society,  at  Harrowgate. 
Tuesday,  —      51  An„ual  Meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 

Friday  8)       cultural  Society,  at  Stirling. 

...  '        ,  ,  f  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 

Wednesday,     —     oj     Cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square-Noon. 


AT  the  great  Hull  gathering  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  among  farmers — even  before 
Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  Lincolns  and  South- 
downs — was  the  labour  question,  or,  as  it  was 
styled,  the  "  Labour  Difficulty."  It  was 
most  interesting  to  hear  the  various  opinions  and 
expressions  upon  this  subject  of  those  who  had 
already  felt  the  inconveniences  of  discontented 
labourers,  of  those  who  could  read  truths  coming 
to  them  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  of  those  in 
whose  peaceful  patriarchal  parishes  disaffection 
had  not  yet  appeared  ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
discover  how  very  few  among  the  number 
of  farmers  who  discoursed  upon  this  subject 
took  a  large  and  broad  view  of  it  and  of  its 
probable  bearings  upon  agriculture  and  the 
whole  social  system  connected  with  it. 

Not  much  bad  feeling  was  openly  expressed 
against  the  labourers,  even  by  those  who  lived  in 
disaffected  districts  ;  pity  seemed  to  be  felt 
that  these  ignorant  men  should  be  duped  and 
led  astray  to  such  an  extent  by  interested 
agitators.  Now  and  then  threats  were  heard 
of  very  war  to  the  knife,  and  of  fighting  to  the 
bitterest  end  against  increased  demands  for 
higher  wages  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  moderation  pre- 
vailed, and  a  notion  that  in  a  little  while  the  men 


would  settle  down  again  to  old  ways,  old  rules, 
and  even  old  prices,  was  current  in  not  a 
few  more  sanguine  minds.  There  was  also  a 
small  section  who  took  the  most  gloomy  view 
of  the  future  of  their  business,  who  declared  that 
the  Constitution  is  in  danger,  that  Revolution 
and  Communism  are  imminent,  and  that  agricul- 
tuie  cannot  be  carried  on  if  wages  are  raised 
beyond  a  certain  hard-and-fast  line,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  reduced  to  the  Utopian  mini- 
mum promised  by  the  leader  of  the  National 
Labourers'  Union.  Some  of  this  class  talked  of 
giving  up  farming,  of  preferring  to  live  on  the 
interest  of  the  money  at  present  embarked  in 
their  business  rather  than  endure  the  continual 
anxiety  caused  by  the  demands  of  the  men,  and 
the  fear  that  they  might  strike  and  practically 
dictate  their  own  terms  in  harvest  seasons.  It 
was  also  stated  more  than  once  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  already  some  diffi- 
culty in  reletting  farms  that  have  become  vacant 
since  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Arch  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Nor  were  the  landowners  who  met  at 
Hull  any  more  appreciative  of  the  causes  of  this 
great  movement  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  or 
more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
country — as  an  advance  which  can  no  more  be 
stayed  or  hindered  than  the  mighty  resistless 
sea  in  its  gradual  encroachments  upon  the 
crumbling  cliffs — which  has  been  no  more 
originated  by  Messrs.  ARCH,  TAYLOR,  and 
others  than  the  French  Revolution  was  caused 
by  Robespierre,  Marat  or  Danton,  or 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  by  Sir  ROBERT 
Peel.  Men  arise  as  occasion  requires.  Every 
creed  has  its  apostles,  and  each  radical  change 
in  social  economics  dcvelopes  its  special 
prophet. 

Mr.  Arch  and  his  kind  would  have  used 
their  eloquence  in  vain  ten  years  ago  upon  the 
platform  of  agricultural  wages  ;  but  now  that 
emigration  has  cleared  away  much  surplus 
labour  ;  and  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade 
have  so  flourished  as  to  make  labour  an  article 
in  demand — which  has  been  duly  carried  all  over 
the  country  by  newspapers  to  the  working  classes, 
who  have  been  gradually  acquiring  education  and 
learning  self-dependence — the  inexorable  and 
unanswerable  logic  of  facts  does  not  require  an 
inspired  prophet.  The  shows  of  labour-saving 
machines  of  the  great  National  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  pressure  put  upon  it  to  encourage 
more  largely  inventions  to  supersede  manual 
power,  evince  clearly  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
labour  ;  and  yet  farmers  and  landowners  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  real  crux  of  the  question  :  or 
they  try  to  shirk  and  evade  it  by  attributing  to 
mere  spurious  and  temporary  issues  the  ine- 
vitable results  of  short  supply  which  all  political 
economists,  from  MALTHUS  to  MILL,  have 
shown  to  be  enhanced  values. 

In  spite  of  all  assertion  and  outcry,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  late  general  rise  of  wages  is 
sufficient,  propria  main,  to  force  any  land  out  of 
cultivation.  There  is  a  considerable  breadth  of 
heavy,  cold,  clay  land,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country—  for  example,  the  poor  small  fields  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  Devonshire,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey — which  is  unfit  and  unprofitable  for 
corn  growing,  and  should  have  been  laid 
down  to  grass  long  ago.  This  will  pro- 
bably now  be  converted  as  wages  increase, 
and  by  degrees  a  large  proportion  of  the 
worst  corn  land  will  be  made  pasture,  to 
the  detriment  of  neither  landlords  nor  tenants — 
rather,  on  the  other  hand,  to  their  great  advan- 
tage, as  grass  land  is  inexpensively  farmed,  and 
the  demand  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  is 
certain  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  labour 
wages  if  only  both  landlords  and  tenants  do  not 
let  themselves  be  surprised  suddenly  into  such 
conversion  and  change  of  farming,  but,  watching 
the  times  and  the  signs  of  the  labour  market, 
gradually  and  carefully  plan  and  accomplish  the 
revolution.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
the  good  and  middling  corn  growing  lands  of 
England  are  driven  out  of  cultivation  by  the 
excessive  value  of  labour;  for  labour  saving 
implements  are  by  no  means  yet  generally 
adopted,  and  immense  improvements  will  no 
doubt  be  made  in  them  when  agriculturists  dis- 
cover that  they  are  indispensable.  The  Ameri- 
cans, Canadians,  and  Australians  have  long  been 
farming  and  growing  corn  under  far  greater 
labour  penalties  than  the  English  producers,  and 
in  the  former  country  particularly  the  use  of 
machinery   is   universal,   and   inventive   genius, 
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taxed  to  the  utmost,  has  been  wonderfully  fertile 
in  discovering  mechanical  ways  of  performing 
hundreds  of  operations. 

With  regard  to  the  extreme  dearness  of 
manual  labour,  English  farmers  must  follow  the 
Americans,  and  shape  their  modes  and  systems 
of  farming  according  to  the  exigencies  of  circum- 
stances. The  German  farmers  and  Hop  growers 
are  passing  under  the  same  yoke  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  are  equally  unable  to  resist  or  to 
hinder  the  upward  tendency  of  the  labour 
market.  Politically,  of  course,  it  is  well  that 
they  should  not,  for  agricultural  labourers  have, 
as  a  class,  been  hitherto  but  poorly  paid, 
and  it  is  not  well  for  a  country  that  any 
class  should  be  very  poor,  since  poverty 
implies  ignorance  with  its  train  of  evils  and  vice  ; 
while,  considered  socially,  a  certain  small 
minority  of  farmers,  who  cannot  or  will  not 
make  change  in  their  cultivation,  may  be  unable 
to  pay  the  higher  rate  of  wages  and  be  obliged 
to  succumb ;  but  the  large  majority  will  not 
only  hold  their  own,  but  will  actually  benefit  by 
the  improved  status  of  the  labourers,  and  as 
producers  by  their  enhanced  consumption  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.   W. 


"  The  Subsoilers  are  not  the  friends  of  the 
public,  or  of  any  class  except  that  which  has  an 
interest  in  the  high  price  of  manures  and  of 
food." — We  do  not  know  if  our  clever  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Evershed,  would  have  himself 
selected  this  sentence  as  giving  the  key-note  and 
general  scope  of  his  share  in  the  agricultural 
controversy  by  which  during  the  past  few 
months  he  has  always  amused  us,  and  not  un- 
frequently  instructed  us  ;  but  there  the  words 
stand,  and  a  less  defensible  sentence  was  never, 
in  our  opinion,  penned. 

They  appear  in  a  paragraph,  written  with  all 
the  ability  with  which  we  are  now  familiar, 
whose  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  obscured  by 
the  desire  to  overthrow  an  opponent,  is  one  with 
which  we  can  entirely  sympathise.  "  Farming 
for  large  families  "  (see  p.  1064)  must  be  conducted 
more  or  less  on  what  we  may  call  the  Chinese 
principle — waste  of  manure  is  always  a  capital 
offence  in  agriculture — the  refuse  and  ultimate 
remnant  of  the  crops  we  have  grown  are  our 
principal  provision  for  the  crops  we  have  to 
grow.  Subsoilers,  if  there  be  any  such  class 
apart,  believe  in  all  this  as  much  as  other  agri- 
culturists. Why  should  men  who  are  following 
in  the  safe  and  well-known  steps  of  all  previous 
generations  of  their  profession  be  singled  out  for 
rebuke  ?  Has  deeper  tillage  never  till  now  been 
contended  for  as  an  agricultural  desideratum  ? 
Is  the  soil  of  our  best  cultivated  districts  not 
deeper  than  it  used  to  be  ?  Are  not  gardens,  as 
a  rule,  more  deeply  worked  than  farms  ?  Is  not 
Mr.  Mitchell  right  (see  p.  555)  in  claiming 
for  deep  working  the  merit,  at  any  rate,  of  pro- 
viding somewhat  against  the  mischievous  effects 
of  drought?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  acknowledged 
benefits  of  land  drainage  that  something  more 
than  the  mere  surface  soil  is  thus  more  effec- 
tually opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant  ? 
And  is  not  subsoiling  often  a  necessity,  almost 
always  an  efficient  ally,  in  the  work  of  land 
drainage  ?  What  indeed  is  deep  land  drainage 
— the  greatest  agricultural  improvement  of 
modern  times  ? — a  key  to  the  stores  of  food  for 
plants  lying  in  the  subsoil  as  well  as  in  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Evershed  may  be  right  enough  in  point- 
ing out  that  there  are  subsoils  already  sufficiently 
accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants — chalk  soils, 
whose  crops  would,  we  believe,  nevertheless 
wither  at  once  if  he  were  to  pass  a  cutting 
blade,  as  he  proposed,  between  them  and 
the  rock  on  which  they  lie  ;  light  sandy  soils 
on  very  open  gravels  which,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, might  be  improved,  except  in  the  wettest 
seasons,  by  the  existence  of  a  pan  between  them 
and  the  open  "  riddle,"  on  the  top  of  which  they 
are  spread — possibly  even  those  stoneless  soils, 
poor  as  sand  and  difficult  as  clay,  with  which 
our  correspondent  is  more  especially  familiar, 
the  poor  clays  of  the  Weald— all  these  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule — but  that  is,  in 
our  opinion,  more  accurately  read  by  Mr.  Smith 
than  it  is  by  Mr.  EVERSHED.  Certainly  the 
latter  is  mistaken  in  so  treating  the  question  of 
deep  and  thorough  tilth  as  a  fertilising  agent 
that  an  ordinary  reader  is  taught  by  him  to  con- 
sider it  actually  inimical  to  economical  agricul- 
ture. 

We  have  been  glad  to  publish  his  lively 
essays,  because  of  the  force  with  which  they 


have  insisted  on  the  impolicy  of  all  waste  of  ma- 
nures ;  and  that,  although  it  is  apparently  a  mere 
incident  of  his  teaching,  is  after  all,  we  believe, 
its  principal  and  intended  lesson.  If,  however, 
any  one  should  protest  that  he  is  leading  a  mis- 
chievous reaction  from  the  sound,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  anticipations  of  enthusiastic  steam- 
cultivators,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  protest  that 
no  such  reaction  exists.  Experience  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  increased  depth  of  tillage,  espe- 
cially of  clays,  done  in  dry  weather  after  drainage, 
is  irresistible  ;  and  ridicule  of  general  experience 
is  itself  ridiculous  and  futile.  Mr.  Evershed 
may  therefore  continue  to  poke  his  fun  at 
"  Prophet  Smith  "  and  his  disciples  ;  "  it  seems 
to  please  him,  and  it  don't  hurt  them  "  ! 


The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  Mark 

Lane  on  Monday  sold  at  the  rates  of  the  previous 
week.     The  supply  was  short,  and  the  demand  quiet. 

The  cattle  trade  on  Monday  in  the  Metropolitan 

Market  was  rather  animated,  and  the  decline  of  the 
previous  week  was  recovered. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  of  last  week, 

the  Earl  of  Kimberley  moved  that  the  Rating 
(Liability  and  Value)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. — The 
Bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Henniker,  who  rested  his 
objection  to  it  not  so  much  upon  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple as  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  was  to  be 
carried  out.  In  particular  he  took  exception  to  the 
assessment  of  woods,  the  occupier  of  which  might  be 
rated  for  timber  in  which  he  had  no  interest ;  to  the 
mode  of  rating  Government  property,  to  the  exemption 
of  stock  in  trade,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  measure  had  been  sent  to  their  lordships  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  session. — In  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent debate  the  Bill  was  defended  by  the  Earl  of 
Morley  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. — The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  urged  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  proceed  further  at  present,  for  two 
reasons — first,  the  advanced  period  of  the  session  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  had  been 
transmogrified  in  its  passage  through  the  Commons. 
Moreover,  the  Bill  was  only  an  instalment  of  a  larger 
scheme,  and  before  accepting  it  he  wished  to  know 
what  that  larger  scheme  was.  —  Earl  Granville 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  Bill  had  received  ample 
consideration  in  the  other  House.  There  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  discussed  by  their  lord- 
ships, and  he  warned  the  Opposition  that  if  they  were 
to  dismiss  it  after  a  few  speeches  the  country  would 
deeply  regret  the  result. — The  Duke  of  Richmond 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  reject  the  Bill. — The  debate 
was  continued  by  Viscount  Halifax,  who  spoke  for 
the  Bill,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord 
Cairns,  who  opposed  it.  On  a  division  the  second 
reading  was  negatived  by  59  non-contents  to  43  con- 
tents, being  a  majority  of  16  against  Ministers. 

[We  have  received  the  following  telegram  as 

we  are  going  to  press  from  our  correspondent  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed]  : —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Agricultural  Society  is  now  being 
held  here,  and  the  show  is  a  very  successful  one.  The 
number  of  horses  shown  is  uncommonly  large,  and  the 
quality  excellent.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 
not  remarkably  large,  but  in  quality  they  are  good, 
and  among  them  are  a  number  already  known  as  prize- 
takers.  Of  Shorthorn  bulls  above  two  years  old  there 
are  11  entries,  and  the  1st  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  H.  Browne,  of  Bankhouse,  Acklington,  who 
was  1st  at  the  Royal  Society's  show  at  Hull  for  bulls 
not  exceeding  three  years  old.  The  2d  was  taken  by 
Mr.  George  Game,  of  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping 
Norton,  who  was  3d  at  the  Hull  show  for  bulls  over 
three  years.  Of  bulls  under  two  years  there  are 
13  entries,  most  of  them  good  animals,  and  the 
1st  prize  is  gained  by  Mr.  Joseph  Meadows,  of 
Thornville,  Wexford  ;  the  2d  by  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  F. 
Foljambe,  M.P.,  of  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop. 
Of  bull  calves  there  are  only  six  entries,  the  best  of 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Browne.  Crown 
Prince,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Outhwaite,  of 
Bainesse,  Catterick,  is  shown,  but  is  not  awarded  a 
prize.  Mr.  George  Game  has  carried  off  the  1st  pre- 
mium for  cows.  There  are  several  competitors  in 
high  standing  who  have  shown  in  the  younger  classes. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Browne  takes  the  2d  prize  in  the  class  for 
heifers  above  two  years  of  age.  Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P., 
is  1st,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Browne  2d,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Game  is  highly  commended.  Mr.  John 
Outhwaite  is  1st  for  heifers  under  two  years  ;  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Manor  House,  Catterick,  2d  for  heifer 
calves.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  1st  of  14  competitors  in 
Ayrshires.  There  is  a  small  show  in  the  sheep  depart- 
ment, but  though  not  a  very  large  number,  some  of 
them  are  noble  specimens  of  their  several  classes.  For 
Leicester  rams  of  any  age  Mr.  T.  Foster,  of  Elling- 
ham,  carries  oft  the  two  prizes  with  great  ease,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  match  for  his 
splendid  sheep  that  gained  the  prize  at  Hull.  Next 
to  Mr.  Foster  is  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet,  of 
Rock,  who  shows  some  magnificent  animals  in  various 
classes,  and  takes  both  1st  and  2d  prizes,  for  the 
best  pen  of  Leicester  ewes  and  gimmers.    In  four  classes 


of  Cheviot  sheep,  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  are  all  gained 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh.  Of 
horses  there  are  350  shown,  many  of  them  good 
animals,  but  calling  for  no  special  remark.  The 
weather  has  been  showery,  but  the  attendance  of  the 
public  has  been  large. 

The  most  successful   agricultural   show   ever 

held  in  connection  with  the  Blackburn  Agricul- 
tural Society,  has  come  off  this  week.  The  show  was 
held  in  the  centre  of  Witton  Park,  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Henry  Master  Feilden,  M.P.  There  was 
ample  room  for  the  exhibition  of  every  class  of  animals 
and  implements.  The  number  of  entries  was  1583, 
and  more  than  ^800  was  given  in  prizes.  The  follow- 
ing prizes  were  awarded  : — The  1st  prize,  ,£10,  for  the 
best  bull  above  two  years  old,  was  given  to  Mr.  Edgar 
Musgrove.  For  the  best  bull  above  one  and  under  two 
years  old,  Mrs.  Atkinson  &  Sons,  of  Bibchester,  got  a 
prize  of  ^10.  The  best  bull  calf,  £3,  was  owned  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Graham,  of  Over  Darwen.  The  same 
gentleman  took  the  1st  prize  of  £j  for  the  best  cow 
above  three  years  old.  Mr.  Musgrove,  of  Ormskirk, 
was  the  winner  of  the  prize  of  £  10  as  the  owner  of  the 
best  bull,  cow,  and  calf.  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  of 
Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
was  the  winner  of  a  prize  of  ,£10  as  the  owner  of  the 
seven  best  Shorthorns  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of 
Little  Harwood,  obtained  a  prize  of  £~J  as  the  owner 
of  the  five  best  Shorthorns.  For  the  best  bull  in  the 
tenant-farmers'  class  the  prize  of  £j  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Tillotson,  of  Marsden  HalL  Thurston  Tomlin- 
son,  of  Whalley,  obtained  the  1st  prize  of  £j  as  the 
owner  of  the  best  bull  under  two  years  old.  The  same 
person  carried  off  a  prize  of  ^,7  as  the  owner  of  the 
best  five  Shorthorns.  Joseph  Tate,  of  Preston,  carried 
off  the  prize  of  £•]  with  "  Lord  Hastings,"  as  the  best 
thorough-bred  stallion.  The  prize  for  the  best  road- 
ster stallion,  £7,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Statter,  agent  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  There  were  some  trotting  races 
and  a  show  of  "  turnouts."  Subsequently  a  dinner  was 
given  at  the  Old  Bull  Hotel,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Graham,  of  Over  Darwen.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Starkie,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Thwaites, 
and  others,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Feilden,  M.P.,  for  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  22  acres  of  his  park  for  the 
purposes  of  the  show.  The  sum  of  ,£692  15*.  was 
received  as  entrance  money. 

The  Board   of  Directors  of  the  Vienna  Corn 

Exchange  have  resolved  that  an  International  Corn 
and  Seed  Market  shall  be  held  at  Vienna  on  August 
5  and  6,  1873,  which,  taking  place  during  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  agriculturists 
and  dealers  in  agricultural  produce  to  hold  a  general 
meeting  in  Vienna.  The  period  fixed  for  this  meeting 
occurs  in  the  time  of  the  year  when,  in  Austro- 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in 
general,  the  harvest  is  finished,  and  when  the  meeting 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  familiar  with  the  agricul- 
tural affairs  of  the  different  countries  would  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  yield 
of  the  harvests  in  the  great  producing  and  consuming 
districts  of  the  world,  and  thus  enable  them  also  to 
prevent  the  unnatural  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  which 
takes  place  when  errors  are  made  either  in  under  or 
overrating  the  result  of  the  harvests ;  for,  although  for- 
merly the  result  of  the  home-harvest  almost  exclu- 
sively decided  the  price  of  corn  in  every  country,  this 
is  less  the  case  now  when  the  telegraph  connects  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  when  numerous  commercial 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  execute  every 
order ;  when  the  means  of  communication  are  in- 
creasing and  developing  themselves  continually, 
and  when  term-business  is  generally  adopted. 
Now-a-days  it  is  principally  necessary  to  obtain  an 
exact  idea  of  the  position  in  commerce  which  the 
article  corn  will  take  in  the  coming  year,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  abundance 
and  deficiency,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  price  of 
corn  rising  higher  than  is  justified  by  the  total  produce 
of  the  world.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  such  an 
exact  idea  appears  to  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of 
those  interested,  after  the  manner  of  the  Kfunions 
Commerciales  in  France,  with  provincial  programme, 
and  of  those  in  Leipsic,  of  an  international  character. 
Vienna  is,  by  its  geographical  position,  well  adapted 
for  meetings  of  the  above  named  kind,  which  hold  the 
medium  between  a  congress  where  consultations  are 
held  and  mutual  interests  discussed,  and  a  market  at 
which  trade  connections  are  formed  and  commercial 
affairs  transacted.  Situated  as  it  were  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  great  corn  growing  east  of  Europe  and 
its  western  market  of  import,  at  the  union  of  many 
railways  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Vienna 
possesses,  as  a  capital  and  banking  town,  all  the 
qualifications  to  form  a  place  of  meeting  for  those 
foreigners  who  wish  to  be  able  without  great  obstacles 
to  ascertain  the  total  result  of  the  European  harvests. 
The  Universal  Exhibition,  opened  on  May  1,  seemed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vienna  Corn  Exchange 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  inaugurating  this  year  at 
Vienna  the  periodical  International  Corn  and  Seed 
Market.  A  large  number  of  agriculturists,  corn  mer- 
chants, millers,  distillers,  bakers,  &c,  will  visit 
Vienna  this  year  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  sufficient 
for  them  merely  to  defer  the  period  of  their  visit  to  the 
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beginning  of  August  to  be  enabled  to  combine  com- 
mercial interests  with  their  pursuits  of  amusement  or 
instruction.  With  such  aim  in  view,  the  Corn  Exchange 
has  made  preparations  for  the  organisation  of  a  collec- 
tive exhibition  of  the  corn  produce  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  which  will  represent  the  various 
articles  of  commerce  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  to  satisfy  the  different 
tastes  of  consumers.  By  the  end  of  July  the  produce 
of  the  1S73  harvest,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  syste- 
matically, will  have  been  received  into  this  exhibition. 
On  the  forenoon  of  August  5  the  reception  of  the 
foreign  guests  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Vienna  Corn  Exchange  will  be  held  at  a  place  to  be 
fixed  upon  later.  A  report  will  then  be  made  upon 
the  result  of  the  harvests  of  Austro- Hungary,  which 
will  be  followed  by  similar  reports  relative  to  other 
countries.  After  which,  any  motion  which  may  have 
been  notified  to  the  President  of  the  Vienna  Corn 
Exchange  before  July  15  will  be  discussed  and  decided 
upon.  In  the  evening  a  general  banquet  will  take 
place.  August  6  will  be  devoted  to  business.  Finally, 
a  report  will  be  published  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Vienna  Corn  Exchange,  giving  the  results  of  the 
first  International  Corn  and  Seed  Market  of  Vienna. 

The  Dublin  Farmers*   Gazette  reports  a  land 

case,  involving  that  knotty  point,  "unexhausted 
manures,"  which  was  tried  at  the  late  assizes  in  the 
King's  County,  before  the  Chief  Baron.    Mr.  Bergin, 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK 

CATTLE. 

Rapid,  a  Shorthorn  bull  of  the  pure  Booth  blood, 
an  engraving  of  which,  from  a  sketch  and  photo- 
graph, by  Mr.  Williams,  we  give  below  (fig.  226), 
was  calved  August  26,  1871,  at  Wytham-on-the- 
llill,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  herd  belonging  to  Lady 
Pigot.  He  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Cardiff,  where  he 
won  the  1st  prize  in  a  large  and  excellent  class  of  bull 
calves  ;  he  was  also  shown  at  the  county  agricultural 
meetings  in  Vorkshire,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Lancashire,  and  obtained  1st  prizes  wherever  exhi- 
bited, often  defeating  older  Royal  prize  winners  ; 
indeed,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  young  bulls  seen  for  many  years.  In  colour  he 
is  of  a  full  deep  rich  roan,  with  abundance  of  long  fine 
hair.  His  head,  broad  and  masculine,  is  set  olTwith  a 
pair  of  strong,  good,  waxy  horns,  indicative  of  robust 
constitution  ;  a  beautiful  clean  buff  nose,  and  a  white 
star  extending  down  the  face  below  the  eyes,  which 
were  prominent  and  full.  His  neck,  full  and  masculine, 
is  well  set  on,  and  his  shoulders  sloping  beautifully  into 
the  body  render  the  girth  and  crops  full.  His  back  is 
extremely  broad,  flat,  and  well-covered,  forming  a 
straight  line  to  the  tail,  which  is  evenly  set  on  to  long 
and  full  hindquarters.  His  ribs,  barrel-like  and 
grandly  arching,  extend  close  to  the  hip  bone  ;  he  has 
a    full    round   chest,    and    both    his    fore    and   hind 


seen  that  Rapid  inherits  the  best  old  Warlaby 
strains. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  also  exported  several  very  fine  cows 
and  heifers.  With  Rapid  were  Scintilla,  a  beautiful  roan 
prize  heifer,  also  bred  by  Lady  Pigot,  from  the  "  Bliss" 
tribe,  and  by  Victorious,  used  by  that  noted  judge, 
the  late  Mr.  Eastwood  ;  Wave  Whirl,  a  roan  heifer, 
bred  by  Mr.  Torr,  with  five  Warlaby  crosses  on  the 
"  Waterloo  "  strain  ;  Pink  nth  and  Pink  i6t/i  (3d  prize 
heifer-calf  at  the  Cardiff  Royal  show),  both  reds,  by 
Mr.  Booth's  Royal  Benedict,  bred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Game,  and  considered  the  two  best  animals  in 
the  old  Broadmoor  herd. 

This  is  the  third  exportation  that  has  been  made  for 
Mr.  W.  McCulloch.  In  1871  two  heifers  and  several 
bulls  were  sent  out,  and  last  year  a  cow  and  heifer, 
bred  by  Mr.  Geo.  Angus,  of  Broomley,  Northumber- 
land, and  two  heifers,  bred  by  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer, 
were  exported,  with  some  young  bulls,  as  well  as 
several  first-class  Clydesdale  horses. 

Although  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  such  first-class 
breeding  stock  to  the  home  country,  for  assuredly 
"  like  begetting  like  "applies  both  to  the  good  and 
the  well  formed  as  to  the  indifferent  though  pedigree 
animal,  yet  they  leave  a  handsome  money  compensa- 
tion behind  ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  go  into  careful  hands,  to  a  rising  colony 
with  a  climate  and  soil  adapted  for  such  stock,  and 
where  they  and  their  offspring  will,  it  is  hoped,  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England. 


Fig.  226.— lady  emily  pigot's  yearling  bull,  "rapid.' 


an  evicted  tenant  (a  Mr.  Casey  being  the  landlord), 
was  awarded  by  the  Chairman  of  the  County  ,£100  for 
unexhausted  manures,  and  the  Chief  Baron  upheld  the 
decision.  The  claim  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  fed  on  the  land  a  greater  number  of 
animals  than  it  could  naturally  sustain,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  manure  produced  from  the  extra  food 
should  be  regarded  as  the  tenant's  property.  The 
food  used  consisted  yearly  of  30  tons  of  oat-chaff, 
15  tons  of  mill  dust,  and  15  tons  of  "oat  "  or  "sound 
seeds."  These  different  kinds  of  food  were  analysed 
by  Dr.  Cameron,  who  calculated  that  the  value  of 
the  manure  produced  from  them  (making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates  of  the 
food  stored  up  in  the  animals*  bodies)  would  be 
j£20,  12s.  The  manure  produced,  therefore,  during 
five  years  would  be  worth  ^148.  This  valuation  was 
on  the  assumption  that  the  ammonia,  &c,  in  the 
manure  were  as  valuable  as  if  they  were  ingredients  of 
guano  ;  but  allowing  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  manure,  on  account  of  its  bulky  nature, 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  five  years'  manure  would  be 
worth  j£iii.  Dr.  Cameron,  however,  considered 
that  the  greater  portion  of  this  manure  had  left  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  drainage,  as  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  it  consisted  of  the  liquid  excrements 
of  the  cattle.  It  was  shown  by  plaintiff  that  there  was 
also  consumed  on  the  land  hay  brought  from  other 
farms,  and  the  Chief  Baron  awarded  ^100  for  unex- 
hausted manures,  stating  that  the  manure  made  from 
the  hay  counterbalanced  the  loss  produced  by  drainage 
on  the  manure  from  the  other  foods.— Surely  the  sup- 
posed exhaustion  was  due  to  cropping  during  five 
successive  years,  not  to  drainage. 


flanks  are  well  developed,  forming  an  even  bot- 
tom and  top  line ;  he  stands  well,  too,  on  his 
short,  firm,  fine  boned  legs.  His  quality  of  flesh  is 
perfect,  having  that  firm,  full  handle,  indicative  of  lean, 
good  flesh,  not  the  loose,  flabby  handle  so  fashionable 
and  deceptive  in  the  present  day.  He  is  also  an  excel- 
lent tempered  bull,  and  was  used  with  several  heifers 
before  leaving  this  country. 

Rapid  was  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  and 
different  county  meetings  this  year,  where  he  unques- 
tionably would  have  obtained  a  first  place.  In  April 
last,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Australian 
Government  intended  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
live  stock  to  the  colony  for  two  years,  so  he  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Thornton  for  Mr.  Wm.  McCulloch,  of 
Melbourne,  for  the  sum  of  1000  gs.  He  was  shipped 
May  28,  1873. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bythis,  his  sire,  a 
pure  Booth  bull  of  the  "Bliss  "'tribe,  was  the  1st  prize 
yearling  at  the  Royal,  at  Oxford  ;  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England,  at  Taunton  ;  and  at  the  great  York- 
shire Show  at  Wakefield  ;  whilst  his  dam,  Dame  Swift, 
was  the  1st  prize  2-year-old  heifer  at  the  Royal  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  at  the  Guildford  meeting  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England.  Bythis  is  a  good  red,  and 
has  begotten  some  beautiful  calves  at  Wytham,  chiefly 
heifers.  Dame  Swift  is  a  very  massive  white  ;  Rapid, 
a  lovely  roan,  was  her  first  calf,  and  she  has  since  pro- 
duced another  calf,  own  brother  to  Rapid,  very  similar 
in  symmetry  and  colour.  Dame  Swift  was  out  of  a 
"Valasco"  cow  (Valasco  was  sire  of  Mr.  Booth's 
celebrated  bull,  Commander-in-Chief),  from  a  dam 
by  British  Prince;  and  with  the  blood  of  Baron 
Warlaby  and  the   famous  cow  Farewell,  it  will  be 


The  5th  biennial  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  the 

property  of  Henry  J.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  August  8,  at  Brailes,  near  Shipston-on- 
Stour.  The  names  recorded  in  Mr.  Strafford's  cata- 
logue of  the  sale  include  a  really  choice  selection 
from  the  Brailes  herd.  They  are  chiefly  bred  from  the 
Kirklevington  and  Fawsley  blood.  Amongst  them 
will  be  found  descendants  of  "Asia,"  "  Barrington," 
"Cherry  Duchess,"  "Fillet,"  "Rosy,"  "Walnut," 
and  other  well  bred  families.  Half  the  lots  trace  direct  to 
cows  bred  by  Sir  C.  Knightley,  and  since  crossed  by 
such  bulls  as  Duke  of  Rothes  (12,738),  7TH  Duke 
of  York  (17,754),  Duke  of  Darlington  (21,586), 
Grand  Duke  7th  (19,877),  3D  Duke  of  Geneva, 
Duke  of  Brailes,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Strafford, 
having  inspected  the  stock,  says  the  cows  aod  heifers 
are  in  a  very  satisfactory  breeding  state,  and  there  is 
not  a  doubtful  breeder  amongst  them  ;  several  of  them 
are  excellent  milkers.  Fourteen  of  the  lots  are  by  the 
*8th  Duke  of  Oxford,  from  the  famed  Holker 
herd,  and  a  few  of  the  cows  are  served  by  this  valuable 
bull.  The  sire  now  in  service  is  the  2D  Duke  of 
Collingham,  bred  by  Golonel  Gunter.  The  heifers 
are  served  by  the  Duke  of  Cerisia  (lot  2)  and  Duke 
of  Barrington  4TH  (lot  5),  both  sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can c/th  Duke  of  Geneva,  of  whose  stock  at  the 
recent  Gaddesby  sale,  17  calves  realised  upwards  of 
^■5000.  Brailes  is  10  miles  from  Banbury  Station  on 
the  Great  Western  and  North-Western  Railways,  and 
nine  miles  from  Moreton  Station  on  the  West  Midland 
Railway.  Conveyances  will  meet  the  trains  on  the 
morning  of  sale  at  these  stations,  returning  in  the 
evening. 
To  this  we  add  the   following  representations  of 
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the   Fawsley  families,  of  which  six  and  seven  mem- 
bers respectively  are  to  be  sold  next  Friday  : — 

Descendants  of  Gionetta   by  Sarawak  (15,238) — dam    Smock- 
frock  by   Earl    of    Dublin    (10,178) — London   Pride    by 
Janizary — Aline  by  Snowball,  &c. 
t-  r(t4)    Haidee,    187 1, 

by  i8th  Duke  of 


Miss       Knightley  ["(4)  Virginia, 


by   Bull's   Run- 
£19,368)  L 


867, 
by  Duke  of- 
Brailes  (23,724) 


,  \  s~    •  D/-      r(24)    Guinevere  3d. 

(r<„,,„;™-,I86<>,n «      ,     iSlll 

by       Duke      ovA      j,?*       £       0 
BHAILES  (.3,7=4)  L     foRD  (J5,995) 

(12)    Guinevere  2d, 

1870,  by     Duke 

of       Brailes 
'     (23>724) 


Oxford  (25,925) 

(9)  Lord  Leices- 
ter, 1873,  by 
i8th     Duke    of 

■    Oxford  (25,995) 


earlier  sorts,  we  had  a  recurrence  this  year,  but  it  was 
much  milder,  and  its  ill  effects  were  scarcely  felt.  Up 
to  the  present  time  all  kinds  are  looking  their  best,  and 
those  taken  up  are  a  very  large  crop.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  disease  is  anywhere  perceptible.  Owing  to  a  spell 
of  hot  weather  at  the  time  when  the  hay  crop  should 
have  been  forming,  our  meadows  are  not  so  full  as  in 
the  past  few  years,  especially  the  earlier  mown  ones  ; 
but  a  number  of  showery  days  at  the  end  of  June  and 
in  the  beginning  of  July  has  made  the  later  ones  up  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  average  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
well  got,  we  have  nothing  to  grumble  at  on  that  score. 
The  sowing  season  for  grain  was  a  very  anxious  one, 
but  by  "hook  or  by  crook"  something  like  the  usual 
quantity  of  seed  was  got  in,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  shortness  in  the  straw,  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
The  showers  above  mentioned  have  also  contributed 
greatly  to  add  length  to  the  stems,  and  the  fine  forcing 
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Descendants  op  FOLYTINT  by  EARL  OF  DUBLIN  (10,178), 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  pedigrees  with  the  Fawsley 
names,  Combind  by  Janizary,  Fillet  by  Fawsley — 
to  which  latterly  are  added  those  of  pure  Bates  descent 
—  are  frequent  names  on  the  list.  The  list  of  bulls 
for  sale  is  headed  by  the  iSth  Duke  of  Oxford 
(25,995),  from  the  grand-dam  of  Grand  Duchess  of 
Oxford  \%tht  sold  at  the  Holker  sale  in  1S71  for 
1005  gs.  

SHEEP  SALES. 

Oxford  Downs. — At  Biddenham,  near  Bedford,  Mr. 
C.  Howard's  annual  ram  sale  took  place  on  Friday, 
July  25.  Sixty-three  sheep  sold  for  ^997  ioj., 
averaging  ^15  16s.  8d.  each.  The  highest  price  was 
32  gs- 

Southdffivns. — The  flock  of  the  late  Mr.  Boby  was 
lately  sold  at  Beccles,  Five  yearling  ewes  were  bought 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  £j  $s, 
each.  Another  lot  of  the  same  kind  of  ewes  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  £5  each,  and  two  other 
lots  made  £3  l$s.  and  £3  10s.  respectively.  The  next 
five  consisted  of  two  of  the  same  breed,  and  three  by 
a  ram  bought  at  the  late  Lord  Walsingham's  sale,  and 
dams  by  a  sheep  hired  of  Mr.  Rigden.  These  fetched 
£l  each,  and  several  other  lots  fetched  from  £$  ioj., 
£4  i$s.,  and  the  lowest  price  was  £t). 

Devon  Longwool  Sheep, — Thirty-nine  rams  of  this 
breed,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Bird,  were  let  or  sold  at 
Taunton  last  week  for  ^535  17.^,  being  an  average  of 
^13  15^.  each.     The  highest  price  was  ^"27  i6.r.  6d. 

Overton  Sheep  and  Lamb  Fair. — The  number  of 
sheep  penned  last  Friday  was  about  double  the  number 
penned  last  year,  when  the  disease  was  so  prevalent 
among  the  flocks.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  sheep  on  the  ground  was  about  60,000. 
The  prices  obtained  were  about  5-r.  under  those  of  last 
fair.  Ewes  brought  as  high  as  72.C,  lambs  were  sold 
as  high  as  5SJ.,  and  there  was  a  good  trade  for  rams,  at 
prices  ranging  from/ 5  to  £6  6s.  There  was  a  very 
excellent  competition  for  the  prizes  in  the  various 
classes,  and  many  very  fine  animals  were  shown. 


APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS. 

West  Cumberland. — When  I  addressed  you  last 
year  the  prospect  was  never  a  brighter  one,  for  although 
the  hay  harvest  was  an  unsettled  one,  the  crop  was 
heavy,  and  most  of  it  was  got  in  fair  condition  ;  but  the 
autumn  proved  a  very  wet  one,  and  our  fair  anticipa- 
tions were  blighted.  Owing  to  the  dry  spring  this 
year  our  pastures  have  been  very  bare,  but  as  hay  and 
other  feeding  articles  were  pretty  plentiful,  and  reason- 
able in  price,  we  tided  over  the  difficulty  very  well, 
and  our  cattle  fed  very  much  better  than  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  And  here  I  may  remark,  en 
passant,  that  it  is  not  the  full  pasture  alone  which 
feeds  the  stock.  If  accompanied  with  cold  showers 
and  continuous  wet  days,  they  will  turn  up  in  worse 
condition  at  the  end  than  when  the  fields  are  insuffi- 
ciently stored  with  grass,  but  the  weather  fine.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  this  year.  Our  lambing 
season  proved  a  very  good  one,  except  in  cases  where 
farmers  neglected  to  supplement  the  bare  bite  of  grass. 
In  these  latter  cases  many  ewes  died  from  weakness, 
and  lambs  shared  the  same  fate  from  lack  of  milk  on 
the  part  of  the  mothers.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
doubles  were  numerous,  and  the  season  a  satisfactory 
one.  Seed  grass  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  it  was  never  mown,  but  eaten  off 
the  field.  Notwithstanding  the  disease  in  Potatos 
iast  year,  the  high  prices  induced  farmers  to 
plant  largely,  and  a  more  promising  crop  than  we 
have  at  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere.  Exactly  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
severe  frost  ofvMay  20,   1872,  which  blighted  all  the 
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weather  of  the  past  fortnight  will  enable  us  to  begin 
harvest  at  or  a  trifle  after  the  usual  time,  should  the 
present  weather  continue.  Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Beans,  Peas,  &c,  are  all  looking  and  promise  well. 
Thus,  at  present,  if  our  prospects  are  not  extravagant, 
they  are  satisfactory,  and  I  need  not  adduce  a  better 
illustration  in  support  of  the  truth  of  this  than  to  say, 
that  of  all  I  have  inquired  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  grumble  of  consequence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  speak  of  the  crops  as  I 
find  them  in  the  middle  and  end  of  July.  Having 
spoken  thus  far  favourably,  I  regret  that  I  have  still 
cause  for  complaint  in  three  instances.  First,  the 
manner  in  which  many  resident  gentlemen  manage  the 
land  kept  in  their  own  hands.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
fine  meadow  and  park  land  are  kept  from  year  to 
year  without  the  least  tilth,  and  the  miserable 
apology  for  hay  grass,  sold  at  a  price  I  blush, 
to  name.  Secondly,  the  quantity  of  land  overrun 
with  that  pest,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  giving  the 
meadows  the  appearance  as  though  a  white 
cloth  had  been  spread  over  them,  and  rendering  the 
hay  only  fit  for  bedding  purposes.  Thirdly,  the  quan- 
tity of  "wild  Kail"  in  the  grain  fields,  better  known 
as  the  (<  Cloth  of  Gold."  Two  years  ago  I  gave  the 
remedies  for  these,  and  will  briefly  repeat  them.  1st, 
Plenty  of  manure.  2d,  As  the  Daisy  is  only  of  three 
years'  growth,  pasture  the  land  with  sheep  for  that  period, 
and  they  will  take  all  the  young  flowers  as  they  spring, 
and  thus  prevent  seeding.  3d,  Well  and  carefully 
harrow  the  land  in  the  autumn,  thus  clearing  away  all 
the  "wicks;"  then  green  crop  for  three  successive 
years,  taking  care  to  hand-weed  should  any  stragglers 
make  their  appearance.  By  this  method,  if  care  be 
taken  in  the  work,  it  will  be  many  years  ere  the  farmer 
is  again  troubled  and  annoyed  with  the  sight  of  the 
"Kail."  On  July  22  we  had  one  of  the  most  awful 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  ever  witnessed  in  the 
North  for  many  years,  and  fears  were  felt  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  Potatos.  Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  tops  retain  their  healthy  appearance.   R. 

Sussex  :  Midhurst,  July  27. — The  crops  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  rather  various  this  season.  On  the 
warm  sandy  land  the  Wheat  is  a  good  average  ;  on  the 
clays  and  heavy  land  deficient.  A  few  farms  have  no 
autumn-sown  Wheat,  the  season  being  so  very  wet. 
The  spring  Wheat  has  done  pretty  well  considering 
the  dry  April — only  0.45  inch  rain  in  April.  Barley 
about  an  average  ;  some  very  good,  but  generally  un- 
even for  want  of  early  rain.  Oats,  none  good,  suffered 
much  from  want  of  rain  in  April ;  will  be  below  aver- 
age. Beans  and  Peas  fair  crops.  Hay  a  short  crop, 
and  that  considerably  injured  by  rain.  Mangel  a  fair 
crop,  rather  late ;  the  last  week  of  hot  weather  has 
much  improved  it.  Swedes  and  Turnips  promise  well. 
Potatos  not  much  grown.  Pastures  improved  since  the 
heavy  rain  of  the  13th  inst.  Rain  since  March  I  :  — 
March,  3.03  in.  ;  April,  0.45  in.  ;  May,  1.S8  in.  ; 
June,  2  in.  ;  July  26,  2.90  in.  The  crops  have  all 
improved  since  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  13th  and  fol- 
lowing days,  followed,  as  it  has  been,  by  very  hot 
forcing  weather.  Harvest  will  begin  on  the  early  lands 
next  week,  and  from  a  week  to  10  days  later  on  heavy 
lands.  Hands  are  plentiful  and  generally  contented. 
James  Fames. 


ULSTER    TENANT-RIGHT. 

I  DO  not  want  to  express  any  opinion  for  or  against 
the  Land  Act.  There  it  is,  as  a  fact,  and  landlords 
and  tenants  alike  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Here  is  one  bad  effect  of  it,  however,  that  was  not 
intended  or  foreseen — the  exaggerated  and  unscrupulous 
opinion  of  their  own  claims  that  the  Act  has  raised  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  tenant  party  and  their  advo- 


cates, and  of  which  the  bitter  tone  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  write  in  is  a  symptom. 

The  Courts  are  really  as  favourable  to  the  tenants  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  courts  to  be.  Such  leaning  as 
they  have  is  in  favour  of  the  tenants  and  against  the 
landlords  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  fair  doubt  the 
tenant  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  Yet  these  men  will  speak 
of  the  Courts  as  some  of  your  correspondents  have 
done,  because  the  Courts  have  felt  themselves  obliged 
by  justice  to  give  decisions  against  the  claims  of 
tenants.  The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  claims  of 
tenants  have  been  grossly  extortionate.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  tenant  who,  having  bought  the  fag  end  of 
a  lease  from  a  previous  tenant,  and  failing  in  agreeing 
with  the  landlord  for  a  new  one,  at  its  expira- 
tion thinks  himself  justified  inputting  in  a  claim  for 
the  cost  of  all  the  labour  and  horse-work  used  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation  of  the  farm  during  all  the  years  he 
held  the  old  lease  as  an  unexhausted  improvement? 
Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  one  of  the  judges,  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald,  in  hearing  an  appeal  at  the  present 
summer  assizes,  1873,  on  one  of  these  exaggerated 
claims  by  a  tenant,  remonstrated  strongly  against  the 
practice,  and  said  it  had  hecome  one  main  duty  of  the 
Courts  to  protect  landlords  against  such  exorbitant 
claims. 

The  very  name  of  contract  is  hateful  to  many, 
because  these  exaggerated  claims  rest  on  undefined 
ideas  of  rights,  which  break  down  before  definite  facts. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  principle  of  the  Land 
Act  was  to  take  the  actual  usages  of  each  district  or 
estate  as  constituting  an  implicit  contract  on  both  sides. 
Where  there  was  an  express  contract  or  lease,  that  held 
good.  Where  there  was  no  express  contract,  the 
implied  contract  from  usage  was  made  binding,  as  the 
custom  of  the  country  is  in  England.  No  doubt  this 
rule  caused  hardship  in  individual  cases  both  to  some 
landlords  and  some  tenants,  but  in  the  great  majority 
ofcasesitwas  fair  enough.  No  rule  could  possibly 
have  met  with  fairness  all  the  numerous  diver- 
sities of  individual  circumstances.  The  Land 
Act  never  professed  to  lay  down  anew  abstract  system 
of  the  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  took  the  rights  as  it  found  them  in  fact  from 
usage,  and  as  they  were  acted  on  by  good  landlord?. 
But  as  to  permanent  improvements,  it  shifted  the  pre- 
sumption from  being  in  favour  of  the  landlord  to  being 
in  favour  of  the  tenant.  The  commonest  justice 
required  that  the  present  tenants  should  only  have  the 
benefit  of  what  they  had  done  themselves,  or  some  one 
belonging  to  them  had  done.  What  other  tenants, 
strangers  to  them,  had  done,  did  not  concern  them, 
whoever  else  it  concerned.  Again,  many  improve- 
ments, as  draining,  pay  thoroughly  for  themselves  in  a 
certain  number  of  years.  A  tenant  was  not  to  be  paid 
twice  over  for  such  improvements  ;  hence  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Act  in  these  respects.  The  decision  that 
tenant-right  in  Ulster,  though  saleable  when  the 
tenant  is  dispossessed  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  can- 
not be  sold  at  the  mere  will  of  the  tenant  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  which  so  much  excites  the 
anger  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  only  means  that 
such  was  the  usage  before  the  Act,  and  therefore  the 
Court  so  held.  It  will  be  found  that  what  I  have  said 
explains  any  apparent  anomalies.  There  may  have 
been  individual  cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  coveted 
rights,  but  no  such  general  usage. 

Consider  how  great  was  the  gain  to  Irish  tenants 
from  the  Land  Act — all  existing  usages  of  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  legalised  elsewhere,  three,  five,  seven  years' 
compensation  for  capricious  eviction,  or  else  the 
security  of  a  31  years'  lease  ;  compensation  for  all 
permanent  improvements  in  the  measure,  and  for  un- 
exhausted manures.  The  truth  is,  the  facts  are  prov- 
ing, what  many  asserted  before  the  Land  Act,  -that 
the  faults  of  the  Irish  tenants  themselves,  and  not  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  the  cause 
of  their  being  what  they  are.  There  are  some  good 
tenants,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  comparatively  few,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  have  made  considerable  per' 
manent  improvements  is  very  few  indeed.  The  reason 
the  Courts  cannot  give,  in  many  cases,  larger  compen- 
sation is,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  proof,  the  per- 
manent improvements  are  not  there.  These  exag- 
gerated claims  are  put  in  in  the  hope  of  raising  a 
prejudice  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  on  the  principle  that 
where  there  is  so  much  cry  there  must  be  some  wool. 
After  the  Land  Act  passed  1  went  to  every  tenant  on 
an  estate  of  400  acres,  and  took  down  in  writing  his 
statement  of  what  permanent  improvements  he  had 
made,  and  their  cost.  I  wrote  down  strictly  his  own 
statement,  even  when  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  in  that 
case  adding  my  own  comment  separately.  It  is  a 
greatly  improved  estate,  much  before  its  neighbours, 
and  the  tenants  are  nearly  all  well-to-do,  and  not 
owing  a  shilling  of  arrears.  Yet  there  were  only  two 
or  three  cases  in  which  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments, as  stated  by  the  tenant  himself,  exceeds  one 
year's  rent,  and  these  two  or  three  were  little 
over  it.  No  one  ever  gets  rid  of  a  tenant  for  the  most 
justifiable  cause  without  losing  far  more  than  a  year's 
rent.  I  believe  my  experience  will  hold  good  in  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland — with  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but 
exceptions  are  not  the  rule  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
.statement  that  the  improvements  of  tenants  have  made 
half  the  value  of  the  land,  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to 
support  it.  It  is  very  significant  that  on  this  subject 
your  correspondent  expressly  excludes  the  decisions  of 
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the  Courts,  which  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
confines  himself  to  the  evidence  on  his  own  side. 
Valcat  quantum.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  case  in  that 
way. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  protest  against  the 
whine  (so  often  a  last  resort  in  this  subject)  that  Irish 
tenants  were  not  free  agents  in  hiring  land.  So  long 
as  the  world  lasts,  if  one  man  wishes  to  hire  what 
another  man  is  not  obliged  to  let,  but  can  make  money 
of  by  holding  himself,  the  latter  will  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain— that  is  all.  It  is  just  the  same  in  all 
buying  and  selling.      The  Irish   tenant  class  are  the 


in  spite  of  want  of  capital,  ignorance  and  idleness,  that 
would  have  ensured  failure  in  any  other  business  on 
earth  but  farming.  That  some  have  failed  is  no 
wonder.  The  wonder  is  that  with  such  habits  so  many 
succeeded.  In  35  years'  experience  I  have  never 
known  one  honest  industrious  tenant  to  fail. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  Ulster  tenant-right 
one  way  or  other,  but  having  watched  it  closely  all  my 
life,  I  am  convinced  the  gain  of  it  is  to  the  tenant  who 
first  establishes  it,  having  got  his  land  without  having 
had  to  pay  for  it,  or  who  is  able  to  stretch  it,  and  so 
get  a  higher  price  than  he  paid  for  the  same  value.    In 


tural  purposes,  differ  somewhat  in  mechanism  from 
those  best  suited  for  road  traffic  by  contract,  and  this 
difference,  in  discussing  the  general  question,  requires 
to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  ;  for,  although  the 
former  (the  agricultural  locomotive)  will  do  the  work 
of  the  latter  at  some  disadvantage  ;  the  latter — the 
best  contract  road  traffic  steamer — will  not  do  the 
work  of  the  former  in  many  cases.  Thus,  in  the 
annexed  two  illustrations,  fig.  227  is  AveUng  &  Porter's 
agricultural  locomotive,  which  gained  the  1st  prize  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  its  train,  their  waggons,  which 
also  gained  the  1st  prize  ;  whereas  fig.  22S  is  the  best 
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shrewdest,  the  keenest,  and  most  cunning  bargainers  in 
Europe.  Even  the  lazy  and  useless,  who  would  let 
any  amount  of  money  slip  through  their  fingers  for 
want  of  a  little  self-exertion,  are  unmatched  in  a 
bargain.  If  there  is  only  one  soft  or  weak  spot  in 
a  landlord's  position  or  character,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  utmost.  If  a  landlord  is  at  any  time  so 
uowise  as  to  insist  on  a  higher  rent  for  his  land  than  it 
is  worth,  it  may  be  taken,  but  it  is  taken  by  men  of 
no  means,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  run- 


all  other  respects  it  is  a  loss  to  both  the  tenant  and 
landlord.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  it  that  there 
is  to  letting  land  with  a  fine,  with  the  further  evil  that 
the  fine  is  fixed  by  a  keen  competition.  The  principle 
of  tenant-right  never  was  compensation  for  permanent 
improvements  made  by  tenants,  but  sale  of  the  right  of 
occupation.  This  is  proved  by  the  right  having  been 
so  keenly  claimed  and  allowed  where  no  improvements 
whatever  existed  on  the  farm,  or  very  small  improve- 
ments, as  when  there  were  considerable  improvements. 
I  wonder  any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to 


steam  locomotive  engine  for  general  road  traffic  made 
by  the  same  firm.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  difference  between  engine  fig.  227  and  engine 
fig.  228  ?  It  is  very  conspicuously  present  in  tie 
former,  and  as  conspicuously  absent  in  the  latter,  and  it 
is  simply  this— the  governor.  For  threshing  and  oilu  r 
like  purposes,  where  the  duty  is  unequal  or  irregulu- 
and  the  engine  stationary,  a  governor  is  essential  y 
necessary,  but  locomotive  work  on  common  roads  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  successful  working  and 
even   principle   of   a  governor.     In  other    words,    a 


Fig.  22S.— steam  locomotive  engine  for  general  road  traffic. 


ning  in  arrear,  getting  remissions,  &c.  There  is  no 
fear  that  such  men  ever  make  permanent  improvements. 
Any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  land  management  in 
Ireland  knows  that  when  times  are  good  and  prices  of 
produce  high  there  is  a  much  better  demand  for  land, 
and  higher  rents  are  freely  offered  by  solvent  tenants 
for  any  land  to  let.  When  times  are  bad  and  prices 
low,  much  lower  rents  have  to  be  accepted.  I  have 
seen  this  variation  many  times  in  my  experience  both 
before  and  since  the  famine.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
healthy  sign  of  the  market.  Tenants  in  Ireland,  like 
tenants  elsewhere,  have  hired  land  for  their  own  profit, 
and  (putting  aside  exceptional  times,  like  the  famine, 
which  no  prudence  could  meet)  a  large  majority  of 
tenants  have  made  a  profit  by  the  land  they  have  hired, 


resort  in  your  columns  to  the  plan  of  half-threats,  so 
common  in  Ireland,  as  that  an  opponent  had  better  be 
cautious.  Though  an  Irish  landowner  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  an  English  public  school  education,  and  learnt  to 
speak  my  mind,  and  I  know  well  the  value  of  such 
threats,  and  what  they  show  on  those  that  use  them. 
An  Irish  Londowner,  July  19. 


ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES. 

Road  Locomotive  Engines  and  Traffic. — In  a  recent 
statute,  traction  engines,  as  they  used  to  be  termed, 
are  designated  "road  locomotive  engines,"  and  as 
this  statutory  nomenclature  is  coming  into  general  use, 
we  adopt  it.     Road  locomotives,  adapted  for  agricui* 


governor  on  a  road  locomotive  engine  does  more  harm 
than  good.  The  conclusion  is  so  manifest  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  waste  words  in  arguing  the 
question ;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  governor  to 
perform  its  function  when  the  engine  is  stopping, 
starting,  and  shogging  this  way  and  that  way,  from 
irregularities  on  the  road,  with  a  momentum  many 
times  greater  (for  the  instant)  than  its  own  nor- 
mally? Even  steam-ploughing  engines  are  better 
without  governors  than  with  them  ;  for  in  all 
such  examples  dry  expansive  steam  in  the  cylinder  is 
the  safest  and  best  governor.  Apart  from  the  governor, 
present  in  fig.  227  and  absent  in  fig.  228,  the  two  en- 
gines in  other  respects  are  similar,  so  that  a  description 
of  the  working  parts  of  the  one  will  cover  that  of  the 
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other.  In  both  the  cylinder  is  on  the  smoke-box  end 
of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  driest  and  most  expansive  and 
effective  steam  is  used.  And  as  the  steam  jacket  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  boiler  and  dome  which 
surmounts  it,  or  rather  as  the  dome  and  jacket  forms 
part  of  the  boiler,  the  objections  now  being  raised  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  steam  jacketing  and  also  to 
priming,  supply  pipe,  &c,  are  all  obviated.  The  side 
plates  of  the  firebox  are  each  in  one  piece,  and  extend 
upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  carry  the  bearings  of 
the  crankshaft,  countershaft,  and  driving  axle,  thus 
doing  away  with  boiler  brackets  and  the  piercing  of  the 
boiler  plate  with  bolts.  The  gain  is  manifold,  for  (1) 
the  boiler  lasts  longer,  is  less  expensive  for  repairs,  and 
is  free  from  leakage  at  the  bolt  holes  ;  and  the  danger 
of  bursting  (2)  the  bearings  are  not  subject  to  be  de- 
ranged from  unequal  expansion,  so  that  the  centres 
remain  in  their  normal  position,  and  work  truthfully 
with  each  other ;  and  (3)  from  these  fundamental  data 
working  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a 
maximum  result  realised,  i.  e.,  wear  and  tear  and  the 
consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  are  reduced,  whilst  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  parts  and  duly  done  is  in- 
creased. Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  mechani- 
cally speaking,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  success  of 
fig.  227  at  Wolverhampton,  and  the  satisfaction  given  by 
fig.  22S  in  doing  duty  in  ordinary  road  traffic.  Of  course 
when  doing  duty  as  a  road  locomolive  in  taking  corn 
in  sacks  to  market,  and  in  bringing  back  return  loads 
of  manure,  lime,  &c,  the  governor  of  the  farm  engine 
(fig.  227)  can  be  lashed  to  its  spindle,  so  that  the  only 
objection  that  remains  is  the  extra  money  which  it 
costs.  The  driving  wheels  are  driven  by  spur-gear, 
and  they  have  a  compensating  motion  for  turning  and 
working  in  curves;  and  the  steerage  by  means  of  hand- 
wheel  and  worm  gear,  and  all  the  leverage  for  rever- 
sing and  stopping,  &c;,  are  close  to  the  footplate,  so 
that  the  engine  driver  controls  the  whole  with  the 
greatest  ease.    IV.  B. 


THE   LORDS'    COMMITTEE   ON  LAND 
IMPROVEMENT. 

[The  fallowing  is  the  full  text  of  the  report  by  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Improvement  of  LanJ.] 

1.  That  the  committee  have  met  and  have  taken 
the  evidence  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  of  officers 
connected  with  land  companies,  and  of  various  sur- 
veyors, solicitors,  land  agents,  and  occupiers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Improvement  Acts. 
The  general  result  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  con- 
siderable use  has  been  made  of  the  Acts,  and  extensive 
improvements  have  been  effected  under  them  ;  but  that 
the  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  was  desirable, 
and  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  who  has  given  especial  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, states  as  the  result  of  his  calculations,  that  out  of 
20,000,000  acres  of  land  requiring  drainage  In  England 
and  Wales,  only  3,000,000  have  as  yet  been  drained. 
Mr.  Caird,  the  Inclosure  Commissioner,  speaking  not 
only  of  drainage,  but  of  all  kinds  of  improvement, 
estimates  that  we  have  only  accomplished  one-fifth  of 
what  requires  to  be  done.  It  is,  however,  admitted 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  would,  in  many 
districts,  impede  a  very  rapid  extension  of  drainage  ; 
and  it  is  right  to  note  that  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information  these  estimates  are  of  a  speculative 
character. 

2.  The  committee  have  inquired  at  some  length  into 
the  profit  which  may  be  expected  from  the  improve- 
ments to  which  these  Acts  refer.  For  the  extent  to 
which  Parliament  may  be  willing  to  interfere  in  order 
to  encourage  them,  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
extent  and  the  certainty  of  the  gain  that  may  be 
expected  from  them.  If  the  profit  which  they  bring  in 
is  both  considerable  and  secure,  the  further  attention  of 
the  Legislature  is  scarcely  needed  for  them  ;  the 
ordinary  motives  of  self-interest  may  be  trusted  to  bring 
capital  to  a  really  lucrative  investment.  No  Parlia- 
mentary powers  have  been  required  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  mines  or  the  development  of  building  land, 
beyond  the  mere  permission  to  grant  leases.  The  case 
for  Parliamentary  consideration  lies  in  this — that  the 
improvement  of  land,  in  its  effect  upon  the  price  of 
food,  and  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  a  matter 
of  public  interest ;  but  that  as  an  investment  it  is  not 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  offer  much  attraction  to  capital, 
and  that,  therefore,  even  slight  difficulties  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  arresting  it. 

3.  The  commercial  value  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  present 
Acts,  is  best  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  terms  on 
which  the  owner  borrows  with  the  actual  or  prospective 
income  which  he  derives  from  them.  The  interest  at 
which  the  land  companies  lend  is  usually  4^  per  cent. 
The  sinking  fund,  calculated  to  repay  the  loan  in 
25  years,  together  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  preliminary  expenses,  bring  up  the  average 
payment  upon  the  effective  oullay  to  a  little  more  than 
7  per  cent.  The  charge  to  the  landowner  is,  of  course, 
the  same,  whether  the  money  has  been  laid  out  upon 
drainage  or  upon  buildings,  but  the  return  which  it 
yields  to  him  differs  considerably  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  case  of  drainage,  it  appears  that  sometimes,  though 
not  in  all  cases,  the  tenants  will  pay  back  to  the  land- 
owner in  the  form  of  rent  the  full  7  per  cent,  which  he 
pays  to  the  company.     In  that  case  the  landowner  is, 


for  25  years,  neither  a  gainer  nor  a  loser  upon  the 
transaction.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  drains  are 
still  effective,  he  gains  the  whole  7  per  cent.,  but  this 
condition  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  In  estimating 
the  profit  which  drainage  ought  to  yield  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  risks  of  ordi- 
nary industrial  undertakings  ;  it  must  take  its  rank,  not 
with  the  investments  that  are  absolurely  secure,  but 
with  the  investments  that  depend  for  their  yield  upon 
the  attention,  the  skill,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the 
investor.  Drains  which  were  laid  30  years  ago,  by  the 
inventor  of  the  present  system  of  pipe  drainage,  are 
useless  now,  because  the  pipes  were  only  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Drains  which  were  laid  20  years  ago, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineer  of  one  of  the 
land  companies,  have  become  worthless  since,  and 
have  been  taken  up  and  relaid.  Over  large  breadths 
of  pasture  land  expensive  drainage  has  been  found  to 
be  useless,  if  not  injurious,  apparently  because  it  has 
not  been  followed  by  a  system  of  manuring,  which 
would  cost  from  £4  to  ^5  per  acre  in  addition. 
Drainage  again  has  been  found  to  fail,  where  the  tenant 
has  neglected  to  aid  it  by  subsoil  ploughing  ;  where  he 
has  failed  to  watch  the  outfalls ;  where  the  soil  is 
ferruginous  ;  where  it  is  gravelly  ;  where  it  is  sandy  ; 
where  it  is  so  porous  as  to  encourage  the  downward 
growth  of  the  roots  of  trees  ;  and  even  where  it  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  particular  kinds  of  weeds. 
The  investment  therefore  has  in  it  a  speculative  element, 
and  is  not  one  of  absolute  security.  Men  will  not  be 
tempted  to  make  it  by  the  rate  of  interest  which  would 
satisfy  a  mortgagee  ;  they  must  receive  interest  enough 
to  ensure  them  against  the  occasional  risk  of  complete 
or  partial  failure. 

4.  But  this  return,  whatever  hazards  may  attach  to 
it,  appears,  according  to  our  evidence,  to  be  more  than 
the  landlord  receives  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  A 
frequent  arrangement  is,  that  the  landlord  only  receives 
from  the  tenant  5  per  cent,  on  the  effective  outlay  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  7  per  cent,  which  he  pays  for 
25  years  to  the  company.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
investment  presents  itself  to  him  as  one  involving  loss 
to  himself,  with  a  gain  to  his  heir  contingent  upon  the 
success,  proper  execution,  and  subsequent  maintenance 
of  the  improvement. 

5.  The  profit  of  farm  buildings  is  less  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  calculation,  because  the  erection  of  them 
frequently  represents  rather  the  discharge  of  accumu- 
lated arrears  of  maintenance,  than  an  improvement 
properly  so  called.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say 
how  much  additional  value  they  give  to  the  rental, 
without  knowing  to  what  point  the  rental  would  have 
fallen  if  they  had  not  been  supplied.  But  without  such 
a  correction  they  stand  in  a  position  less  advantageous 
than  drainage.  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  they  do 
not  add  even  5  per  cent,  to  the  rent  of  a  farm.  Mr. 
Sanderson  puts  it  at  a  rate  little  exceeding  3  per  cent. 
Any  deduction  from  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  would 
bring  the  transaction  hazardously  near  to  the  point  at 
which  it  must  involve  a  loss.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining,  even  in  perpetuity,  without  any  cost  of 
maintenance,  an  addition  to  his  rent  of  4  per  cent,  on 
the  effective  outlay,  the  landowner  accepts  a  charge  of 
7  per  cent.,  he  must  inevitably  be  a  loser.  On  a  loan 
of  ^"iooo,  he  would  for  25  years  pay  ^70  and  receive 
^"40 ;  in  other  words  he  would  annually  lose  £30. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  25  years,  he  would 
annually  gain  ^40.  But  by  the  4  per  cent,  tables  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  ^30  for  25  years  is  ^468,  which 
is  the  sum  that  he  would  lose.  The  value  of  an 
annuity  of  ^40,  commencing  25  years  hence,  is  ^375, 
which  is  the  sum  that  he  would  gain.  lie  must, 
therefore,  in  such  a  case,  be  a  loser  of  £93,  even  on 
the  assumption  that  his  farm  buildings  lasted  without 
repair  for  ever.  If  the  most  favourable  case  occurred, 
and  the  farmer  gave  him  5  per  cent,  instead  of  4  per 
cent.,  he  would  on  the  ^"1000  loan  be  a  gainer  of  a 
capital  sum  0^158  ;  but  the  interest  of  this  sum  would 
have  to  defray  landlord's  repairs  for  ever.  The  margin 
of  profit,  therefore,  even  if  everything  succeeds,  is  very 
small. 

6.  On  the  balance-sheet  of  cottage  building  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  All  witnesses  agree  that,  apart 
from  any  land  that  may  be  attached  to  cottages,  no 
pecuniary  profit  is  to  be  obtained  from  building  them. 
Whatever  return  they  yield  must  be  found  in  the  mure 
available  labour  and  the  better  class  of  labourers  which 
good  cottages  will  secure.  The  average  rent  which 
they  will  bear,  after  provision  for  maintenance,  appears 
not  to  exceed  24  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  building  them. 
The  replacement  of  bad  cottages  by  good  is  an  even 
less  remunerative  operation.  Mr.  Randall  mentions  a 
case  within  his  experience  where  ^Sooo  was  spent  on 
a  single  estate  in  the  improvement  of  cottages,  and  the 
consequent  addition  to  the  rental  was  £8  lfs.  The 
committee  are,  however,  so  sensible  of  the  amount  of 
improvement  which  still  remains  to  be  effected  under 
this  head,  of  the  increasing  importance  of  good  habita- 
tions in  fixing  the  residence  and  raising  the  character 
and  working  power  of  the  labourer,  and  of  the  indirect 
benefit  which  may  be  thus  imparted  to  landed  pro- 
perty, that  they  cannot  recommend  that  the  construc- 
tion of  cottages  necessary  to  the  actual  or  improved 
cultivation  of  the  estate  should  be  dealt  with  on  any 
[ess  liberal  system  than  that  which  applies  to  drainage 
and  farm  buildings. 

7.  It  appears  probable  that  this  state  of  things  will 


be  rather  aggravated  than  improved  by  the  present 
movement  in  prices.  Drainage  which  30  years  ago 
cost  from  £4  to  £$  per  acre,  now  costs  £"j  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  ,£10  in  others.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing has  also  risen  very  largely,  so  that  cottages  which 
could  formerly  have  been  built  for  ,£300  the  pair  now 
cost  from  ^360  to  ,£400.  The  general  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  has  not  risen  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. If,  therefore,  the  Legislature  desires  to 
quicken  the  advancement  of  agricultural  improvement, 
it  is  important  to  examine  whether  any  alteration  can, 
without  injustice,  lessen  the  difficulties  to  which  limited 
owners  are  subject  who  desire  to  make  capital  expendi- 
ture upon  their  estates.  In  doing  so,  it  may  be  desir- 
able first  to  remove  a  misapprehension  which  seems  to 
prevail  in  some  quarters  upon  this  subject.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  all  the  difficulties  of  limited  owners 
might  be  solved  by  prohibiting  settlement,  and  so 
removing  the  limitation  under  which  they  lie.  Even  if 
this  prohibition  were  compatible  with  the  habits  and. 
feelings  of  the  nation,  it  would,  for  two  reasons,  fail  to 
afford  any  effectual  relief.  The  improvement  of  land, 
like  property  in  land,  would  not  possess  much  attrac- 
tion as  a  merely  commercial  investment.  A  land- 
owner is  led  to  it  more  by  solicitude  for  his  descend- 
ants than  by  hope  of  personal  gain  ;  but  the  prohi- 
bition of  settlements  would  make  this  solicitude  idle. 
It  would,  therefore,  remove  one  of  the  chief  motives 
by  which  improvements  of  land  are  now  dictated.  A 
second,  and  more  formidable  objection  to  this  proposed 
solution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  settlements  are 
not  the  most  serious  limitation  under  which  the  limited 
owner  lies.  Mortgages,  of  which  it  has  never  been 
proposed  to  get  rid,  and  which  in  the  absence  of 
settlements  would  have  a  probable  tendency  to  in- 
crease, are  a  hindrance  to  charges  on  estates  for  capital 
expenditure  which  cannot  be  surmounted  except  by 
special  legislation.  Many  owners  in  fee  take  advan- 
tage of  the  powers  given  to  the  land  companies.  Their 
object  is  to  obtain  for  their  improvement  charges 
priority  over  the  mortgages  on  their  estates.  If  they 
cannot  do  so,  they  cannot  borrow  on  advantageous 
terms.  The  inability  to  obtain  priority  will  raise  the 
interest  of  the  money  borrowed  to  5  per  cent.,  a  rate 
which  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  swallow  up  the 
slender  profit  obtainable  from  improvements.  Legis- 
lative facilities  for  improvement  are  therefore  as  much 
needed  for  owners,  who  are  limited  by  mortgage,  as 
for  owners  who  are  limited  by  settlement. 

8.  The  complaints  which  we  have  received  do  not 
call  in  question  either  the  ability  or  the  zeal  of  the 
Commissioner,  or  of  the  other  officers  who  have  the 
supervision  of  these  improvement  charges.  The  two 
chief  objections  are,  that  the  terms  on  which  the  loans 
are  offered  are  too  high,  and  that  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Commissioners  is  sometimes  embarrassing  :  and 
it  is  in  these  directions,  if  any,  that  relief  must  be 
afforded. 

9.  The  annual  payments  charged  on  lands  in  respect 
of  improvement  loans  consist  of  three  elements. 
There  is — 

1st.  Interest  upon  the  outlay. 

2d.   Instalments  of  sinking  fund  on  the  outlay. 

3d.  Interest  and  sinking  fund,  on  a  variety  of  pre- 
liminary charges  made  by  the  companies  and  by  the 
Commission,  which  are  added  as  capital  to  the  main 
charge. 

(I).  The  interest  upon  the  outlay  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  state  of  the  market,  and  cannot  be  materially 
affected  by  legislation.  Some  relief  might  be  afforded 
by  encouraging  owners  to  lend  their  own  money  for 
this  purpose,  by  extending  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1S64.  Money  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  companies 
habitually  at  a  lower  rate  than  4^  per  cent.  Owners 
might  be  willing  to  invest  the  money  saved  for  younger 
children's  fortunes  at  4  per  cent. 

Two  solicitors  of  eminence,  Mr.  Tarkin  and  Mr. 
White,  recommend  that  trust  money  should  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  These  funds  are  generally  invested 
in  securities  not  having  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
4  per  cent.  ;  and  permission  is  usually  given  in  settle- 
ments to  employ  them  for  paying  off  mortgages.  To 
make  them  applicable  to  improvement  mortgages  at  a 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  would  therefore  be  a  very  slight 
enlargement  of  the  existing  practice. 

(2).  The  annual  burden  of  the  sinking  fund  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
repayment  is  to  be  spread.  The  payment  could  be,  of 
course,  altogether  escaped  if  the  mortgages  were  made 
perpetual.  This  proposal,  however,  is  strongly  depre- 
cated by  nearly  all  the  witnesses.  The  West  of 
England  Drainage  Company  obtained  from  Parliament 
the  power  to  charge  lands  in  perpetuity  with  drainage 
loans  advanced  by  them,  in  priority  of  all  other  charges, 
and  without  any  security  whatever  being  taken  that  the 
improvement  should  add  to  the  value  of  the  land.  It 
deserves  the  consideration  of  Parliament  whether  such 
a  power  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute 
book.  The  committee  certainly  cannot  recommend 
that  the  power  of  making  a  perpetual  charge  for 
improvements  shall  be  granted  to  any  one  else.  The 
General  Land  Drainage  Company  has  power  to  charge 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  50  years.  The  private  land- 
owner, under  the  Act  of  1S64,  can  only  charge  for  25 
years.  The  committee  sec  no  sufficient  reason  for 
maintaining  this  distinction  to  its  full  extent,  and  they 
would  be  disposed  to  confine  the  shorter  term  to 
those    cases    where    the   remainder-man    is  largely 
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interested.  The  existing  law  recognises  no  differ- 
ence between  the  cases  of  borrowers  at  different 
periods  of  life.  The  interests  of  the  remainder-man 
are  far  more  deeply  involved  by  a  charge  made  when 
the  limited  owner  is  old,  and  his  expectation  of  life  is 
short,  than  by  a  charge  made  under  opposite  condi- 
tions. It  would  be  just  to  recognise  this  distinction. 
So  long  as  an  owner  was  involving  no  more,  or  little 
more,  than  the  period  during  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  was  likely  to  continue  in  possession, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  term  of  repayment 
he  chose  to  fix.  The  committee  would  recommend 
that  all  owners  should  be  enabled  to  spread  the  re- 
payment of  the  charge  over  a  period  equal  to  10  years 
more  than  their  own  expectation  of  life,  according  to 
tables  to  be  selected,  the  period  being  in  no  case 
greater  than  40  years,  nor  less  than  25  years.  The 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  give  an  extension 
of  time,  increasing  with  their  youth,  to  all  persons 
under  the  age  of  5S.  In  the  case  of  persons  of  the  age 
of  36  and  under,  borrowing  at  4  per  cent.,  the  annual 
payment,  including  the  sinking  fund,  would  not  exceed 
altogether  ^5  is.  per  cent.  This  very  closely  ap- 
proximates to  the  rate  which,  according  to  our 
evidence,  tenants  are  willing  to  pay  for  improvement  ; 
and  the  improvement  would,  consequently,  be  effected 
in  these  cases  without  loss  of  income  to  the  landowner. 
The  number  of  persons  succeeding  to  entailed  estates  at 
an  age  not  exceeding  36,  is  probably  not  incon- 
siderable. 

(3).  The  preliminary  charges  necessarily  vary  in  their 
severity  according  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  borrowed. 
There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  any  undue 
exaction  is  made  either  by  the  Inclosure  Commission 
or  by  the  land  companies.  It  is  inevitable  that  small 
borrowers,  whose  loans  involve  as  much  trouble  and 
expense  as  large  borrowers,  should  have  to  pay  a  much 
heavier  proportion  on  the  amount  of  their  loan.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  burden  is  severely  felt.  While  the 
average  cost  is  7  per  cent,  upon  the  loan,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  very  large  borrowers  the  work  has  been 
done  at  44  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  small  borrowers  it 
has  reached  the  amount  of  more  than  15  per  cent. 
This  latter  charge  amounts  to  an  addition  of  full  1  per 
cent,  to  the  yearly  payment.  With  the  present 
machinery  this  cost  is  hardly  to  be  avoided.  It  can 
only  be  escaped  by  small  borrowers  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  land  companies 
and  the  Commission.  But  no  great  zeal  for  improve- 
ment can  be  looked  for  in  them,  if,  in  addition  to 
paying  7  per  cent,  annually  for  effective  outlay,  they 
have  to  pay  1  per  cent,  more  annually  for  financial 
machinery. 

10.  The  other  complaint  against  the  existing  system 
is  directed  to  the  functions  of  the  Commissioners.  That 
they  have  performed  their  duties  both  with  ability  and 
with  courtesy  is  disputed  by  no  one  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
objection  has  been  taken  by  many  witnesses,  in  some 
cases  very  earnestly,  to  the  kind  of  control  which  they 
exercise.  A  needless  minuteness,  and  a  rigour  which 
refuses  to  bend  to  local  requirements,  are  imputed  to 
it.  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  inspectors,  that  the  latter  claim 
a  control  so  complete  over  the  execution  of  works  as 
to  leave  little  discretion  to  the  landowner  or  his  agent. 
In  the  selection  of  sites,  in  the  arrangement  of  plans, 
in  the  choice  of  materials,  in  the  drawing  up  of  speci- 
fications, it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  inspector  to 
take  a  view  opposed  to  that  of  the  landowner  and  his 
agent ;  and  whenever  that  contingency  arises,  the  land- 
owner must  give  way.  Mr.  Parkin  and  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  both  solicitors  in  large  practice,  give  evidence  of 
the  discontent  with  which  this  control  is  endured.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  inspectors  are  gene- 
rally unreasonable  in  order  to  account  for  this  discon- 
tent. Mr.  Parkin  puts  the  objection  simply  :  "  I  find 
from  my  experience  that  landowners  do  not  like  the 
interference  of  surveyors  and  inspectors  sent  from 
public  bodies."  Control  of  any  kind,  however  wise 
the  controlling  power  may  be,  especially  if  it  comes 
from  a  public  office,  is  distasteful  to  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  private  affairs  ;  and  where  the  profit  of  an 
operation  is  small  or  problematical,  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  such  control  may  be  sufficient  to  deter 
men  from  undertaking  it.  The  witnesses  connected 
with  the  companies  or  the  Commission,  insisted  strongly 
that  the  plans  and  specifications  enforced  by  the  in- 
spectors were  better  than  those  the  landowners  would 
have  chosen  themselves.  But,  reasonably  or  un- 
reasonably, landowners  will  prefer  their  own.  The 
same  class  of  feelings  which  lead  men  to  give  for 
their  land  more  than  its  commercial  value,  will  induce 
them,  if  they  are  left  free,  to  attempt  improvements 
not  lucrative  enough  to  tempt  them  if  they  are  merely 
the  instruments  for  carrying  out  the  plans  of  others. 
The  problem  is  how  to  reconcile  their  freedom  with 
the  interests  of  the  remainder-man  and  the  mortgagee. 

H.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  private  transactions  should 
be  submitted  to  the  control  of  a  Government  officer, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  anomaly  can  be 
justified,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  remainder-man  and  the  mortgagee. 
The  commitee  recommend  that  a  limited  owner,  with 
the  consent  of  his  trustees,  shall  be  permitted  to  charge 
upon  his  estate,  with  a  term  of  repayment  fixed  as 
above  mentioned,  any  improvement  as  defined  by  the 
Act  of  1S64,  being  only  required  to  endorse  the  charge 


with  a  certificate  from  a  surveyor  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
that  the  improvement  is  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and 
that  it  has  been  properly  carried  out.  The  committee 
desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  and  Mr.  Caird,  as  to  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  charge  to  the  storage  and  con- 
veyance of  water  for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purposes. 

12.  One  other  extension  of  the  power  of  charging 
requires  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that 
limited  owners,  especially  those  who  have  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  are  subjected  to  very 
severe  hardships  from  the  aggressions  of  wealthy  cor- 
porate bodies  prosecuting  plans  of  public  improvement. 
They  have  to  defend  at  a  ruinous  cost  their  properties 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  waterworks,  or  railways, 
or  sewage  schemes.  Under  the  present  law,  we  are 
informed,  the  cost  falls  wholly  upon  the  tenant  for  life. 
It  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  unjust  that  the 
tenant  for  life  should  be  mulcted  in  order  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  inheritance  ;  and  the  system  is  in- 
expedient, because  the  result  must  be  that  with  the 
prospect  of  an  expenditure  of  ^"2000  or  ^"3000,  the 
tenant  for  life  will  often  leave  the  inheritance  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Some  protection,  however,  would  be 
required  against  the  extravagance  of  litigious  trustees  ; 
the  committee  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  trus- 
tees should  be  empowered  to  defend  the  inheritance, 
either  in  Parliament  or  at  law,  after  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  summary  pro- 
cess,  and  to  charge  the  costs,  under  the  control  of  that 
court,  upon  the  estate. 

13.  It  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  recommen- 
dations that  have  been  made. 

(1).  Limited  owners,  with  the  consent  of  trustees, 
shall  be  empowered  to  spend  trust  money  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  on  redeemable  mortgage. 

(2).  Limited  owners  may  charge  their  estates  with 
improvements  ;  the  charge  to  be  redeemable  within  a 
period  exceeding  by  10  years  the  owner's  expectation 
of  life  ;  so  that  no  such  term  may  in  any  case  be  less 
than  25  years,  or  more  than  40. 

(3).  An  improvement  to  be  charged  as  above,  with 
consent  of  trustees,  on  certificate  from  a  surveyor 
approved  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  estate, 
and  that  the  works  have  been  properly  carried  out. 

{4).  That  where  the  limited  owner  acts  with  the 
consent  of  the  tenant-in-tail  being  of  full  age,  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  surveyor  may  be  dispensed  with,  unless 
refused  by  incumbrancers  after  notice  given  ;  and  the 
repayment  of  charge  may  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
40  years. 

(5).  Trustees  to  have  liberty  to  defend  the  inherit- 
ance either  at  law  or  in  Parliament,  with  leave  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  first  obtained,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  on  the  estate  costs  approved  by  the  court. 

14.  And  the  committee  have  directed  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  them,  together  with  an  appendix, 
to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 


REPORT  ON  PRESERVED  MEAT. 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  "  Report  on  Food 
Preservation  "  (Class  12  of  the  International  Exhibition),  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  0/  Arts. 

The  several  methods  of  preserving  flesh  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  1 — 1,  the  simple  process  of 
drying  ;  2,  the  use  of  cold  ;  3,  the  use  of  chemical  anti- 
septics ;  4,  the  expulsion  by  heat  of  atmospheric  air. 

1.  The  drying  process  is  a  very  old  one,  and  prob- 
ably almost  contemporaneous  with  man,  either  as  an 
herbivorous  or  carnivorous  animal.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  scientific  one  in  connection  with 
food  preservation,  though  a  large  number  of  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  its  application.  Charqui,  or 
South  American  beef,  is  the  form  of  dried  meat  best 
known,  perhaps,  in  this  country  ;  but  we  do  not  notice 
any  specimens  of  it  in  the  Exhibition.  We  have, 
however,  samples  of  dried  and  powdered  meat,  in  the 
form  of  meat  biscuits,  and  combined  with  dried 
vegetables,  in  solid  soup  squares. 

2.  Of  food  preserved  by  means  of  cold  we  have  no 
specimens,  with  the  exception  of  a  joint  of  meat,  some 
fish  and  butter,  in  one  of  the  refrigerators  exhibited  by 
the  Atmospheric  Churn  Company,  of  119,  New  Bond 
Street,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  plate-glass  doors 
of  the  safe.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  or  temporary 
preservation  of  food.  That  animal  flesh  can  be  pre- 
served by  ice  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  is  well 
known.  Probably  the  time  is  at  hand  when  still 
further  improvements  will  be  effected  in  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  ice,  and  vessels  will  be  constructed  to 
act  as  floating  ice-houses,  and  convey  fresh  joints  of 
meat  to  our  shores,  capable  of  being  retailed  at  a  third, 
or  at  least  one-half,  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
ordinary  butchers'  meat.  But  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  such  must  be  consumed  within  a  short  time 
of  its  landing,  as  it  tends  to  decay  much  more  quickly 
than  ordinary  meat  when  brought  into  a  warmer 
atmosphere. 

3.  The  use  of  chemical  agents,  called  antiseptics,  in 
food  preservation  has  been  attempted  in  various  ways, 
but  with  partial  success,  the  agents  employed  giving 
more  or  less  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  substance  to 
which  they  have  been  applied.     Foremost  among  these 


agents  is  common  salt,  which  has  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times ;  but  it  tends,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
extract  the  soluble  constituents  of  meat,  depriving  it 
of  its  stimulating  and  nutritious  elements,  and  rendering 
it  hard  and  indigestible.  The  constant  use,  too,  of 
salted  meat  has  most  injurious  effects,  as  was  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  our  royal  and  mercantile 
marine  before  fresh-preserved  meat  and  preserved 
vegetables  were  supplied  to  them.  Other  saline  sub- 
stances, such  as  saltpetre,  acetate  of  ammonia,  sulphate 
of  potash  or  soda,  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c,  have  also 
been  employed  as  preservative  agents,  but  by  no  means 
successfully,  although  several  patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  their  use.  Moreover,  bisulphate  of  lime,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
employed  in  various  ways  towards  bringing  about  the 
desired  end  ;  but  notwithstanding  our  advanced  state  of 
chemical  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  use  of 
chemicals  has  given  us  a  fresh  meat,  that  is,  in  an  un- 
cooked state,  acceptable  to  the  taste.  A  learned  Pro- 
fessor has  made  experiments  in  subjecting  animals  to  a 
chemical  process,  even  before  death,  with  a  view  to 
the  after-preservation  of  their  flesh.  They  are  caused 
to  inhale  carbolic  oxide  gas,  which  renders  them 
insensible  in  about  two  minutes,  when  they  are  killed, 
and  their  carcases  hung  in  a  chamber  full  of  carbolic 
oxide  and  boxes  containing  charcoal  charged  with  sul- 
phurous acid.  Of  meat  preserved  by  antiseptics  we 
do  not  notice  any  samples  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  by  the  use  of  chemicals  alone,  the 
object  in  view  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  attained. 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  process  of  preserving 
mentioned,  namely,  by  the  expulsion  of  atmospheric 
air.  This  is  effected  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
substances  to  be  preserved  when  placed  in  tins  or  other 
receptacles.  Without  entering  into  a  scientific  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  true  theory  of  this  process  of 
preservation  by  applied  heat  may  not  be  that  the 
"  microscopic  germs,"  which  are  alleged  to  cause 
putrefaction,  are  destroyed,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  oxygen  gas  is  entirely  expelled  by  the  heat, 
not  only  from  the  receptacle  in  which  the  substance 
has  been  placed,  but  from  the  substance  itself.  That 
this  is  the  case  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the 
tins  containing  the  preserved  food  show  a  concave 
depression  on  top  and  bottom,  and  some  even  "col- 
lapsed "  sides — an  evidence  that  a  perfect  vacuum  has 
been  obtained,  as  is  also  the  audible  rush  of  external 
air  into  the  tins,  when  the  opening  knife  is  first  inserted. 
The  breakages,  also,  of  earthenware  and  glass  jars  (the 
former  of  which  were  once  extensively  used  in  this 
process)  tend  to  establish  the  same  conclusion.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  really  matters  not.  It  is 
certain  that  the  preservation  of  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  in  a  cooked  state  by  this  method  is 
perfect,  the  only  objection  to  the  process  being  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances  an  over-cooking  of  the  sub- 
stances seems  unavoidable.  The  process  may  be  thus 
briefly  described  :— The  meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  vege- 
tables are  put  into  tins  of  various  sizes,  and  then  placed 
in  "  baths,"  which  are  raised  to  a  temperature  con- 
siderably above  that  of  boiling  water  by  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  small  orifice  being  left  in  the 
lids  for  the  escape  of  steam  ;  or,  hermetically  sealed, 
they  are  entirely  immersed  in  the  baths,  being  let  down 
into  them  on  iron  frames  or  "gridirons,"  by  means  of 
cranes  ;  while  in  some  cases  only  salt  is  added  to  the 
water,  and  in  others  steam  ovens  are  used.  But  the 
object  and  result  are  the  same.  In  the  chloride  of 
calcium  baths,  where  the  tins  are  not  immersed,  the 
smail  "pin-holes"  are  soldered  up  when  the  cooking 
is  completed  ;  but  when  they  are  entirely  immersed 
they  are  drawn  out  of  the  baths  once,  twice,  or  even 
three  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tins  and  the 
nature  of  the  substance  to  be  preserved,  and  the  small 
apertures  in  the  lids  (which  have  been  previously 
made,  but  soldered  over)  are  opened  by  touching  the 
spot  with  a  hot  iron,  and,  after  the  steam  has  escaped, 
and  before  the  external  air  can  re-enter,  again  closed. 
Thus,  though  there  are  various  modifications  of  the 
grocess,  which  takes  from  one  to  three  hours  for  its 
completion,  it  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  in  this  country  of  the 
"Aberdeen  process,"  though  to  M.  Appert,  of  Paris, 
must  be  attributed  the  credit  of  having  really  established 
it,  in  1810. 

We  now  proceed  briefly  to  direct  attention  to  those 
firms  who  have  sent  samples  of  their  preserved  pro- 
visions to  the  present  Exhibition,  where  they  are 
displayed  in  the  western  arcade.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  fact  that  Aberdeen  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  food-preserving  trade  for  many  years  past, 
the  Scotch  preservers  make  the  greatest  show.  To 
enumerate  the  various  articles  which  are  displayed  in 
the  different  cases,  and  on  the  side  stands,  would  fill 
a  volume,  there  being  hardly  any  form  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  vegetables  which  is  not  shown,  or  at  least 
the  tins  which  enclose  them.  The  trade  lists  of  any  of 
the  great  preserving  houses  would  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  branch  of  trade  has  been 
carried,  and  of  the  numerous  forms  of  preserved  food 
which  are  so  plentifully  used  by  those  who  "go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,"  by  travellers  on  land,  sportsmen, 
and  by  others  who  have  not  a  ready  access  to  shops, 
and  which,  we  may  add,  might  be  used  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  is  now  the  case  by  those  who  have. 

The  most  conspicuous  display  of  preserved  food  in 
the  west  quadrant  is  that  of  Messrs.  Moir  &  Son,  of 
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Aberdeen,  which  city  has  for  many  years  past  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  food-preserving  trade,  owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  best  beef  and  mutton  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  fish,  can  be  obtained 
there  at  the  cheapest  rates.  Having  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  their  establishment,  and  spent  some  hours  in 
inspecting  every  branch  of  manufacture  there  carried 
out,  we  can  testify  that  only  the  best  articles  are 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  utmost  care  and 
cleanliness  observed  in  their  manipulation.  The  firm 
was  established  as  long  ago  as  1822,  directing  its  atten- 
tion at  first  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  salmon  for  the 
foreign  market,  but  soon  after  adding  other  kinds  of 
fish,  meat,  poultry,  soups,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
fruit  preserves,  and  a  variety  of  potted  meats,  which  at 
the  present  time  cannot  be  exceeded  for  excellence.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Moir's 
goods  have  for  some  time  commanded  a  higher  price  in 
the  markets  than  those  of  any  other  house.  The  estab- 
lishment in  Virginia  Street,  Aberdeen,  covers  a  large 
area  of  ground,  and  employs  nearly  250  hands.  The 
quantity  of  meat  preserved  has  reached  as  much  as  two 
millions  and  a-half  pounds  in  a  year,  but  recently,  on 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  its  price,  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  fish,  poultry, 
and  game.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  trade 
done  by  this  house,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during 
last  year  no  less  than  four  millions  and  a-half  pounds 
weight  of  provisions  were  put  up  in  tins  ;  and  for  the 
present  fishing  season  Messrs.  Moir  have  already  orders 
for  40x3,000  1  lb.  tins  of  herrings  alone.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  this  firm  has  recently  opened  a  branch 
establishment  in  Commercial  Street,  \V  hi  tec  hap  el,  and 
that  their  goods  will  shortly  be  seen  in  a  very  large 
number  of  grocers'  shops  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs.  If  housekeepers  would  take  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  their 
tins,  especially  those  of  various  soups,  they  would  find 
that  their  cheapness  would  tend  materially  to  lower 
their  household  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  the  convenience  of  being  able 
to  put  a  dinner  of  several  courses  on  table  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the 
contents  of  any  of  these  tins  are  found  bad,  though  this 
may  sometimes  happen  through  the  tin  having  become 
damaged  by  some  accident,  and  consequently  the  atmo- 
spheric air  having  found  entrance.  As  a  rule,  they 
remain  perfectly  sound  and  sweet  as  long  as  the  tins 
remain  air-tight.  When  at  Aberdeen,  we  saw  opened 
a  tin  of  beef  which  had  been  put  up  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  its  contents  were  as  sound  as  when  they  were 
first  placed  in  it.  [Messrs.  Hogarth,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Messrs.  Whitehead,  the  Ramornie  Company,  of 
Crutched  Friars;  Messrs.  J.  M'Call  &  Co.,  127, 
Houndsditch,  agents  to  the  Melbourne  and  other  meat- 
preserving  companies  ;  and  many  others,  are  named  as 
praiseworthy  exhibitors  in  this  section,  but  we  have  no 
further  room  at  our  disposal.] 
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Farming  for  Large  Families. — Fuller  said  that 
if  the  ox  were  left  to  himself  he  would  prefer  the 
north,  and  the  sheep  the  south  of  England.  I  should 
say  the  subsoilers  would  settle  on  the  rich  clays  of  the 
midland  counties.  They  must  have  rich  land.  They 
are  not  the  men  to  emulate  Joe  Smith,  of  Utah,  who 
brought  up  a  family  of  70,  or  thereabouts,  on  a  very 
poor  spot,  by  a  method  of  farming  adapted  to  the 
feeding  of  large  families,  and  very  different  from  that 
of  the  subsoilers.  Prophet  Smith,  of  Woolson,  would 
make  a  pretty  figure  smashing  up  about  Salt  Lake  ! 
and  what  a  predicament  the  Tiptree  prophet  would  be 
in  out  there.  Think,  too,  of  "  Quercus*'  striking  his 
tap-root  into  a  poor  soil  and  bearing  acorns  in  a  desert ! 
"  But,"  I  hear  a  prophet  say,  "  bear  in  mind  I  recom- 
mend forking  manure  with  the  subsoil."  "And," 
cries  out  another,  "don't  you  remember  I  admitted 
getting  down  London  dung  and  spending  a  lot  on 
superphosphates  after  all?"  "  Yes,"  says  a  third,  "and 
of  course  I  must  have  something  good  below  for  my 
tap-roots."  "Ah  !  and  you  won't  catch  me  smashing 
up  Bagshot   Heath,"  roars  a  fourth;    "but   show  me 

any   clay  soil "      "Go  to  the  Weald,"  I  reply. 

"  Blame  me  if  I  do,"  is  the  answer  ;  "  for  I've  got  all 
my  neighbour's  pans  to  break."  "And  I  must  think," 
adds  a  very  respectable  prophet,  "that  remark  about 
families  of  70  is  rather  flippant."  My  voice  is  drowned 
amid  the  din  ;  but  do,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  that  the 
subsoiling  fanatics  should  pretend  for  a  moment  that  a 
system  which  is  not  adapted  for  feeding  large  families 
can  be  suitable  for  John  Bull.  And  besides,  there  is 
no  need  whatever  to  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  rich  soils  which,  like  the  sovereigns,  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  the  land  that  represents 
the  small  coins,  the  poor  land  of  an  acre,  or  more,  for 
a  pound,  to  hire,  that  we  ought  to  look  after.  We 
want  a  system  for  soils  whose  top  spit  is  only  worth 
from  nothing  to  a  pound  an  acre,  and  whose  bottom 
spit  is  not  by  any  means  of  the  Woolston  temper, 
yielding  many  bushels  more  Beans  for  being  moved. 
Gentlemen,  it  won't  do.  You  may  deceive  the  non- 
agricultural  public  and  delude  yourselves,  and  fancy 
you  have  science  on  your  side,  but  you  will  not 
persuade  farmers  or  the  disciples  of  Liebig  to  follow 


you.  You  will  not  make  a  mark  on  any  but  rich 
soils,  which  you  will  brand  with  impoverishment, 
and  you  will  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  Liebig  poured 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  in  all  his  later  works,  which 
were  written  with  a  view  to  your  delusions,  on  all  who, 
like  yourselves,  lean  on  mechanics  instead  of  manure, 
adopting  those  western  errors  which  Liebig  declared 
would  ruin  countries  with  large  towns,  which  practise 
waste  and  suffer  want,  seeking  to  evade  by  every 
possible  subterfuge  the  law  of  compensation  which 
is  observed  in  the  East,  where  agriculture  main- 
tains twice  the  population  that  it  succeeds  in  feed- 
ing here,  notwithstanding  all  your  puffing  and  praising 
of  your  system,  and  all  your  advantages  of  every  kind, 
including  wealth  and  high  prices.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  misleading  to  advocate  a  system  of  farming  which 
will  not  feed  farge  families,  and  which  leaves  the  Salt 
Lakes  of  the  United  Kingdon  (30,000,000  acres) 
further  from  the  reach  of  improvement  every  year  by 
increasing  the  scramble  for  fertilisers.  The  subsoilers 
are  not  the  friends  of  the  public,  or  of  any  class  except 
that  which  has  an  interest  in  the  high  price  of  manures 
and  of  food.  If  they  were  to  be  isolated  like  the 
Mormons,  would  that  the  experiment  could  be  tried  ! 
they  would  exhaust  the  richest  soils  and  starve  the 
smallest  families.  And  this  consideration  opens  a  chink 
for  a  ray  of  hope  to  come  through,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
possible  that  female  tact  and  intuition  may  save  the 
country  after  all.  Sure  I  am  that  some  gentlemen 
would  do  better  to  retire  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  let  their  wives  come  forward,  like  the  widow  of 
Dorking  market,  who  refused  to  be  led  astray  on  the 
question  of  subsoiling  when  it  cropped  up  in  that  dis- 
trict 30  years  ago,  as  it  did,  I  am  told,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  which  I  write,  in  another  county. 
There  have  been  other  movements  in  the  same 
direction,  since  it  was  a  lady  who  won  the  1st  prize  for 
farming  in  Oxfordshire.  Catch  the  ladies  following 
the  subsoilers  into  the  wilderness,  as  they  did  Joe 
Smith  !  I  think  I  hear  them  say,  "  No  thank  you,  we 
are  not  so  flippant  !"  //.  Evershed. 

Virginia  East  is  now  the  most  attractive  field  for 
the  British  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  or  settler 
with  small  capital  (see  p.  963).  I  state  these  as  facts 
on  the  authority  of  many  farmers  and  gardeners  who 
have  written  to  me.  I  am  now  about  to  return  to 
Virginia  to  carry  out  estate  improvements  after  the 
English  system,  and  this  is  enough  to  show  that  this 
country  is  recovered  from  poverty  brought  about 
through  the  late  destructive  war,  a  destruction  that  no 
one  who  has  not  visited  the  country,  especially  the 
Piedmont  district,  can  estimate  aright.  It  is  12  days' 
journey  from  Liverpool,  by  the  Allan  line  steamers,  to 
Norfolk,  V.E.,  £\§  iSj.  first  class,  to  £6  6s.  third. 
I  have  travelled  professionally  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  North,  South, 
and  West  of  the  United  States,  and  having  compared 
the  products  of  all,  I  find  that  Virginia  East,  where 
the  war  was  the  hottest,  between  Norfolk  and  Rich- 
mond and  Richmond  and  Danville,  is  a  country  of 
cheap  farms  ;  and  after  taking  the  valuation  of  over 
200  I  personally  inspected  and  got  the  selling  price, 
I  found  the  average  value  of  these  cultivated  lands, 
with  buildings  upon  them,  was  from  £l  ioj.  to  £3 
per  acre.  On  many  the  buildings  were  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  whole  ;  and  not  only  are  these 
lands  the  best  and  cheapest  to  be  found,  but  the 
climate  is  specially  adapted  to  English  constitutions, 
and  the  schools  and  teaching  are  in  advance 
of  the  better  farming  classes  of  England.  As  a 
fruit-growing  country  no  State  in  the  Union  can 
compete  with  Virginia  either  for  healthy  trees  or 
quantity  or  quality  of  fruit.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  I  say  again,  when  asked  which  is  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  comfortable 
part  of  the  world  for  an  Englishman  to  go  to,  if  he  is 
short  of  capital  to  cultivate  the  land  of  this  country,  or 
from  other  circumstances  he  cannot  make  a  living  out 
of  land  in  England,  I  should  tell  him  to  go  to  Virginia, 
and  if  he  cannot  make  land  pay  there  he  cannot  make 
the  cultivation  of  land  pay  anywhere.  For  speculators 
who  desire  to  acquire  landed  estates  for  club  farming, 
or  co-operation  in  land  and  improved  estates,  cither  to 
hold  or  resell,  there  is  no  safer  investment.  Joseph 
Newton,  late  74,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  London. 

Esparto  Grass  as  an  Agricultural  Crop.— The 
great  consumption  of  Esparto  grass  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  induces  me  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  its 
successful  cultivation  in  this  country.  Two  grasses, 
viz.,  Lygeum  spartum  and  Stipa  (Macrochloa)  tena- 
cissima,  under  the  name  of  "  Esparto  grass,"  are 
largely  imported  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Morocco, 
where  they  cover  vastareas,  in  some  districts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  all  other  plants.  The  great  range  of 
altitude  under  which  both  species  grow  induces  me  to 
think  that  there  would  be  no  climatic  impediments  in 
this  country  to  their  successful  cultivation,  they  having 
a  range  of  altitude  from  the  sea  level  to  a  height  of 
over  4000  feet,  and  it  is  at  the  higher  elevation,  under 
a  somewhat  rigorous  winter  climate,  that  both  species 
attain  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  the  hauls  plateaux  of  Algeria  are  almost 
exclusively  covered  with  Stipa  tenacissima,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  covers  the  ground  in 
separate  tufts  with  a  regularity  resembling  an  agricul- 
tural crop.     Lygeum  spartum  occurs  more  sparingly, 


and  is  of  rather  lower  stature.  It  also  occurs  in 
Morocco  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet,  where 
in  the  province  of  Reria  it  ripens  its  seed  in  the  middle 
of  May.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  cultivation 
in  the  open  air  of  Stipa  tenacissima,  but  Lygeum 
spartum,  raised  from  seeds  gathered  in  Morocco  in 
187 1,  have  been  uninjured  by  frost  during  the  last  two 
winters.  It  flowered  freely  last  year,  within  twelve 
months  of  being  sown,  and  is  again  in  vigorous  growth, 
and  flowers  about  3  feet  high.  I  send  herewith  a 
specimen  which  I  think  considerably  exceeds  in  stature 
the  average  height  of  the  imported  grass.  If  equal 
success  could  be  attained  in  field  cultivation,  the  value 
of  the  produce  would  render  it  a  highly  remunerative 
crop  to  cultivate.  Geo.  Maw,  Benthall  Hall,  Brosetev, 
July  25,  1S73.  [The  specimen  sent  is  2  and  3  feet 
long]. 

Cost  of  Feeding.— The  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
July  12,  page  959,  contains  a  tabulated  statement, 
showing  the  results  of  six  experiments  made  in  cattle- 
feeding,  regarding  which  you  say — "  Lot  No.  2  was 
the  most  profitable,"  also  "To  each  lot  the  food  was 
carefully  weighed."  Some  of  your  readers  much  wish 
that  you  would  be  good  enough  to  publish  details  of 
the  food  given  to  No  2,  say  how  much  cotton-cake, 
chaff"  and  Beet,  or  Rye  and  Tares,  anything  else,  was 
daily  given  to  each  animal.  The  quantities  of  nitro- 
genous and  carbonaceous  matters  when  added  together 
give  only  about  13.^  lb.  as  the  daily  average  to  each 
animal,  and  therefore  cannot  embrace  all  "the  food" 
given  :  for  example,  an  ox  will  eat  \  to  81b.  cake  or 
grain,  80  to  140  lb.  Turnips  (or  Beet),  14  to  20  lb. 
straw  (or  chaft),  daily.  What  is  wanted  is  to  know  on 
what  food  and  how  much,  daily,  the  22^  stones  increase 
per  beast  was  made  in  six  months  at  a  cost  of  only  Js. 
per  stone  increase.     F.  L.  D. 

Crops  in  Hampshire. — The  fine  hot  weather  of 
the  present,  succeeding  the  considerable  rainfall  of  the 
preceding  week  (amounting  to  nearly  2  inches)  will 
certainly  tell  its  tale  on  the  crops,  and  diminish  the 
large  percentage  of  tailing  corn  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Perhaps  in  no  previous  year  have 
the  crops  varied  so  much,  and  made  it  so  difficult  to 
get  at  a  true  report.  The  Wheat  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  considered  as  an  average,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  acres  beyond  our 
bounds.  The  Barley  crop  is  also  various,  but  may  be 
taken  as  a  full  average,  particularly  the  early  sown. 
The  Oat  crop  under  average,  the  Bean  and  Pea  crop 
average,  grass  light,  Mangel  doing  well,  and  a  fair 
plant  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  although  on  the  light 
chalky  soils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  county  there  is 
great  complaint,  particularly  as  to  Swedes.  IV.  C, 
Spooner,  EUng,  near  Southampton,  July  24. 

The  Prize  Farm,  Holderness. — I  will  just  men- 
tion what  has  come  under  my  notice  since  this  award 
was  made  public.  Four  gentlemen,  all  competent 
judges,  went  over  the  three  farms  the  week  previous  to 
the  show,  so  as  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  each ;  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
decision  that  the  competition  lay  between  England  and 
Dunn— Dunn's  they  considered  in  the  best  order,  but 
his  crops  were  not  so  heavy,  and  his  mode  of  cropping, 
especially  with  so  much  bare  fallow,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  on  the  Carlton  farm ;  the  latter  they  con- 
sidered producing  the  most  for  the  public,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  good  return  for  the  tenant's  outlay.  On 
Mr.  Walgate's  farm,  they  say,  the  Turnips  were  not 
well  done,  and  not  free  from  Couch-grass ;  seeds 
indifferent,  carrying  insufficient  stock  ;  what  seeds 
were  good  were  badly  grazed  ;  com  on  land  of  much 
better  quality  not  so  good  as  Carlton.  They  further  say 
Mr.  Walgate  has  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality 
of  grass  land,  consequently  the  largest  and  best  stock. 
I  can  quite  endorse  all  that  these  four  gentlemen  say, 
having  myself  seen  the  farms,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  at  the  lime  these  three  farms  were  entered  I  would 
have  backed  Mr.  Walgate  to  win.  Now,  however,  I  feel 
convinced  that,  although  a  first-rate  farmer,  the  general 
management  of  the  Westhill  farm  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  Carlton.  In  my  opinion  all  the  future 
depends  on  the  management  of  the  Turnip  crop.  You 
saw  England's  just  at  the  worst  time,  when 
finished  singling.  Since  then  the  60  acres  all 
look  well,  scarce  a  weed  to  be  seen  ;  horse-hocs 
have  kept  well  at  work,  and  the  fust  sown  ones,  which 
you  did  not  see,  will  sunn  meet  in  the  rows.  Now  ;i 
word  about  the  stock  question.  The  best  of  the  slock 
you  admired  were  bought  in  January  last  at  a  long 
price  ;  they  had  had  Swedes  and  cake  and  corn  until 
turned  to  grass  in  second  week  in  May  ;  the  remaining 
lot  were  bought  during  February,  March,  and  April  at 
prices  something  like  the  first  lot,  but  the  first  lot, 
some  15  or  more,  perhaps  20,  ought  not  to  have  gone 
to  grass  under  ordinary  management,  considering  the 
condition  they  were  in  and  price  when  bought, — they 
should  have  been  sold  fat  by  the  end  of  April  ;  tiny 
would  go  to  grass  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £2^  each, 
and  where,  therefore,  is  the  profit?  All  Mr. 
Kngland's  feeding  beasts  above  two  and  a  half  years 
old  were  sold  in  April  last  at  prices  close  upon  £$o 
each  ;  his  present  feeding  stock  were  purchased  in 
April  and  May.  I  speak  from  memory,  but  I  bdievc 
the  average  was  about  ,£20  each  ;  they  have  been  well 
done  since  he  got  them.     Some  were  sold  by  auction 
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last  week  at  £33  each,  and  his  shearling  sheep  at  near 
Sar.  each  :  I  take  this  from  the  auctioneer's  books.  I 
don't  know  what  the  judges  in  their  report  may  bring 
out,  but  my  contention  is,  that  on  England's  farm  there 
is  more  beef,  mutton,  and  corn  produce  on  the  same 
acreage  and  at  a  profit,  than  at  Walgate's— quality  of 
land  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  maymakewhat 
use  of  this  scribble  you  like.  Mr.  Walgate  is  not  a  man 
to  keep  anything  back,  and  no  doubt,  if  asked,  he  would 
give  the  judges  a  perfectly  correct  account  of  everything. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance,  I  know,  that  he  entered  the 
competition.  Lord  Londesborough's  affair  no  doubt 
had  some  influence  on  the  Wolds,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
far  it  would  affect  Holderness.  Mr.  Bethell  gave  a 
prize  of  £100  last  year  for  the  best  managed  farm  on 
his  estate,  and  the  estate  being  generally  fairly  farmed 
with  a  great  outlay  in  the  past  25  years  by  landlord  in 
drainage  and  buildings,  perhaps  the  general  public  did 
not  care  to  enter  into  competition  with  them.  A 
Knoxon  Correspondent.  [Lord  Londesborough's  affair, 
referred  to  above  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  is 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  prize  farm  on  his  lordship's 
estate  had  its  rent  promptly  raised.  The  true  history 
of  this  matter  ought  to  be  authoritatively  given.] 


Societies. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

July  31.  —  The  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  29th  and 
31st  inst.,  on  the  racecourse  at  Leicester.  Last  year 
the  exhibition  took  place  at  Market  Harborough, 
and  whether  from  being  held  in  a  less  suit- 
able locality,  or  other  causes,  the  show  of  this 
year  was  estimated  as  being  decidedly  inferior  in  most 
respects  to  that  of  1872.  Leicestershire  with  its 
wonderful  pastures,  enterprising  farmers  and  tra- 
ditional stockbreeding  associations,  ought  certainly  to 
have  made  a  better  exposition  than  what  was  pre- 
sented at  Leicester  this  week.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Sparkenhoe  Society,  Leicestershire  seems 
to  have  gone  into  a  rapid  decline  as  regards  stock 
exhibitions,  thus  showing  that  Conservatism  is  not 
always  an  undesirable  principle  in  the  regulation  of 
small  things  as  well  as  great.  The  plodding  old 
committee  men  of  the  Sparkenhoe  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  bettered  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 

The  show  of  horses  was  the  best  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  even  here  there  was  a  remarkable  falling  off 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  animals  shown.  Mr. 
Coupland,  the  justly  popular  master  of  the  Quorn 
Hunt,  takes  the  1st  prize  for  aged  hunters  with  a  mag- 
nificent brown  6-year-old,  and  ridden  over  the  gorse 
by  Tom  Tirr,  the  huntsman,  he  seemed  the  very  per- 
fection of  a  thoroughly  sensible  horse.  His  loins  and 
quarters  are  capital,  with  good  shoulders,  beautiful 
action,  and  apparently  splendid  temper  ;  he  looked 
every  inch  a  hunter  for  any  country.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
Husband's  Bosworth,  a  gentleman  who  goes  in  for  a 
little  hard  riding,  is  awarded  2nd  prize  for  a  well- 
bred  5-year-old  bay.  This  horse  is  scarcely  a  weight- 
carrier,  but,  with  Mr.  Bennett  up,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  show  some  of  the  heavier  animals  "  the 
way "  over  the  Leicestershire  pastures.  A  very  nice 
bay  mare  of  Mr.  Baily's,  of  Oakham,  is  awarded  a 
highly  commended  place. 

The  young  horses  "adapted  for  hunting  purposes" 
are  very  fair.  Mr.  Goodliff,  the  George  Hotel,  Hun- 
tingdon, takes  a  1st  prize  with  a  chestnut  4-year- 
old.  Mr.  Bennett  is  successful  in  the  3-year-old  class; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  Barron  Hill  Lodge,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  shows  a  very  strong  and  blood-like  yearling,  for 
which  he  is  awarded  a  1st  prize.  The  hunter  brood 
mares  are  not  numerous,  nor  of  very  high  quality. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Bennett  takes  1st  prize  here.  The  hack, 
cob,  and  pony  classes  are  well-filled  with  a  remarkably 
uniformly  good  lot  of  animals,  and  owing  to  the  great 
merit  it  was  late  in  the  day  on  Tuesday  when  the 
judges  finished  their  adjudication. 

The  agricultural  horses  were  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr. 
Samuel  Wade  showed  a  magnificent  bay  2-year-old, 
and  Mr.  D.  H.  Verge  tie  sent  two  splendid  fillies  from 
Peterborough  ;  the  pair  would  not  "stand  long"  in  a 
horse-fair  at  120  gs.  The  agricultural  brood  mares 
and  foals  were  not  numerous,  but  the  merit  was  very 
high.  Mr.  George  Bass,  Bagworth  Park,  Leicester,  is 
awarded  1st  prize  for  a  grand  roomy  5-year-old  mare  ; 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Marchant,  Easton  Park,  Leicester, 
takes  the  1st  prize  with  an  immense  chestnut. 

The  cattle  classes  were  not  by  any  means  a  credit- 
able show,  and  if  we  except  the  animals  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Sharpe,  Broughton,  Kettering,  there  was  a  very 
mediocre  lot  of  beasts.  Mr.  Sharpe  takes  the  principal 
prizes,  four  ists  having  been  awarded  to  him.  His 
stock  are  uniformly  good,  with  plenty  of  flesh  and  sub- 
stance j  there  is  no  coarseness,  and  just  the  sort  of 
"  farmers'  cattle"  that  one  likes  to  see.  Mr.  Wortley, 
of  Uppingham,  shows  a  good  fat  ox  ;  this  is  a  very 
fair  animal,  even,  heavy  fleshed,  with  a  little  more 
making  up  he  will  be  fit  to  appear  in  good  company. 
The  Longhorns,  once  the  notability  of  Leicestershire, 
seem  destined  to  be  shortly  reckoned  amongst  the  things 
that  have  been  in  the  county.  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Nun- 
eaton, sends  three  good  females,  and  Mr.  Cox,  Derby, 
beats  him  in  the  cow  class  with  a  grand  old-fashioned 
animal. 


Sheep  are  small  in  entry,  and  here,  too,  the  good 
animals  shown  in  all  the  classes  are  the  property  of 
one  or  two  breeders.  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Northampton, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  D.  Harris,  Northampton,  are  the 
principal  prizetakers  in  the  Leicester  classes.  The 
Lincolns  and  Shropshires  few  in  number.  The  prizes 
for  the  latter  are  divided  between  Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim, 
Hinckley,  and  Mr.  Baker,  Moor  Barns. 

Pigs  are  a  good  show  in  point  of  quality,  but  the 
numbers  are  small.  Messrs.  Duckering  and  Walker, 
in  white  pigs,  are  the  chief  prize  takers.  The  2d  prize 
sow  of  the  Hull  Royal  is  here  awarded  a  1st.  Thanks 
to  Sir  J.  W.  C.  Hartopp,  the  Berkshire  breed  is 
coming  out  more  strongly  at  the  Leicester  shows  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  He  was  the  first  to  offer  a 
prize  for  this  breed.  The  Society  having  taken  the 
matter  up,  the  entries  of  Berkshires  are  now  annually 
increasing  at  the  Leicester  shows. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  very  good  in  point  of 
number  of  entries  and  quality  of  birds  shown.  Splendid 
Cochins  and  Brahmas  were  staged,  Mrs,  Williamson, 
of  QueneboroUgh  Hall,  Leicester,  being  the  chief 
exhibitor  of  the  latter. 

We  must  express  a  hope  that  more  interest  will  be 
taken  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Leicester  Society.  The 
prize  list  is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  if  the  results  are  not 
better  for  the  future,  it  seems  the  objects  of  the  Society 
are  not  attained,  and  the  funds  may  be  considered 
wasted  if  a  better  response  is  not  given  at  the  annual 
exhibitions. 

GLO  UCESTERSH1RE. 

July  31.  —  The.  above  Society,  which  has  been 
gradually  increasing  in  importance  for  some  years, 
opened  its  exhibition  on  Tuesday  at  Stoke  Park,  near 
Bristol.  These  grounds  are  beautifully  situated  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  railway 
accommodation  was  much  complained  of,  there  being 
no  platform  for  loading  and  unloading  cattle  at  the 
Fishponds  station,  the  nearest  to  the  show,  conse- 
quently they  had  to  be  taken  to  Bristol,  about  three 
miles  further,  and  brought  back  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  exhibitors.  The  show  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  the  Society  has  ever  had,  many  first-rate  animals 
appearing  in  every  class — amongst  the  Shorthorns 
several  that  gained  high  honours  at  the  Royal  show  at 
Hull,  one  being  Mr.  John  Outhwaite's  Vivandiere 
taking  the  100  guinea  cup,  won  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Stratton  last  year  with  his  splendid 
heifer  Mabel.  This  handsome  prize,  given  by  Mr. 
B.  St.  John  Ackers,  of  Prinknosh  Park,  to  be 
won  three  times  by  the  same  exhibitor  before  it 
becomes  his  property,  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of 
bringing  many  superior  animals  to  the  show  this  year. 
The  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Society  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  exhibition.  The  best  judges  consider  the 
Shorthorns  and  Herefords  unusually  good,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  horse  classes — a  large  and  very 
superior  show  of  hunters,  also  horses  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  was  reported  that  No.  257,  a  3-year-old 
roan,  was  sold  for  200  gs.,  for  exportation  to  Australia. 
The  sheep  classes  were  much  better  filled  than  on  any 
former  occasion — Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Mr. 
Hugh  Sidney  Waller,  and  Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B., 
M. P.,  showing  splendid  specimens  of  the  pure  South- 
down breed;  Mr.  Swanwick,  of  the  College  Farm, 
Cirencester;  Mr.  Daniel  Holborow,  of  Bagpath  Court  ; 
Mr.  Beale  Brown,  of  Salperton  Park,  and  others,  well 
supporting  the  merits  of  the  native  breed  of  the  county. 
The  pigs  (about  100  entries)  were  admitted  by  all  to 
be  a  very  extraordinary  show. 

There  were  numerous  and  splendid  lots  of  cheese,  a 
large  collection  of  implements,  carriages,  and  inventions 
of  every  kind. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Trinder,  the  secretary,  the 
stewards,  and  all  connected  with  the  management  ; 
and,  should  the  favourable  weather  continue  until  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  result  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

To  the  above,  from  our  correspondent,  we  add  the 
following  from  the  Bristol  Daily  Post : — 

The  Shorthorn  classes  included  such  animals  as  Mr. 
Linton's  Lord  Irwin,  Mr.  John  Outhwaite's  Vivandiere, 
and  others.  The  Herefords,  short  in  point  of  numbers, 
were  remarkably  good  as  to  breed  and  quality.  There 
was  a  more  than  average  show  of  sheep,  and  a  remark- 
ably fine  lot  of  pigs,  the  Berkshire  breeds  being  especially 
strong  in  all  classes  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete, and  they  were  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The 
interest  in  the  open  judging  of  the  stock  reached  its 
climax  when  the  1st  prize  winners  in  the  Shorthorns  and 
the  Herefords  were  brought  out  jn  review  order  before  the 
judges  to  contest  for  the  valuable  cups— the  100  gs.  chal- 
lenge cup,  offered  by  Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers  for  the  best 
Shorthorn,  and  the  25  gs.  challenge  cup,  offered  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Marling,  M.P.,  for  the  best  pure-bred  Hereford 
in  the  yard.  For  the  100  gs.  cup  the  contest  was  long 
and  close.  It  seemed  to  lie  between  Lord  Sudeley's 
symmetrical  heifer  calf,  Seraphina  Bella  2d,  only  seven 
months  old,  which  carried  off  the  rst  prize  in  class  7,  and 
Mr.  |ohn  Outhwaite's  cow,  Vivandiere,  five  years  old, 
the  prize  winner  in  class  4  ;  while  Mr.  W.  Lin- 
ton's splendid  white  bull,  Lord  Irwin,  four  and 
a-half  years  old,  was  also  much  fancied,  he 
having  carried  off  the  prize  in  class  1  ;  as  was 
also  a  young  bull,  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  bred  by 
the  same  exhibitor.  Lord  Sudeley's  heifer-calf  was  a 
model  of  perfection  in  breed  and  symmetry,  with  grand 
loins,  good  quarters,  and  tail  well  set  on,  and  over  and 
over  again  did  the  judges  have  her  faced  before  them 


bclore  they  finally  turned  to  Mr.  Outhwaite's  superb  cow, 
Vivandiere,  with  her  wonderful  breast  and  massive  build, 
her  only  apparent  defect  being  her  drooping  quarters. 
Mr.  Linton's  white  bull  is  a  still  more  massive  animal, 
with  an  enormous  depth  of  loins,  and  scarcely  any 
quadruped  in  the  yard  attracted  more  attention  than  he 
did  ;  while  the  same  exhibitor's  young  bull  was  also  a 
grand  creature,  showing  a  deal  of  what  breeders  would 
call  "style,"  and  very  straight  and  level.  Mr.  John 
Outhwaite  carried  off  the  prize.  In  the  competition  for 
Mr.  Marling's  25  gs.  challenge  cup,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas, 
of  Cowbridge,  proved  successful  with  his  heifer  Rosaline, 
two  years  eleven  months  old,  the  prize-winner  in  class  12. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

MAIDSTONE. 
[We  arc  now  able  to  give  ihe  substance  of  a  valuable  paper  on 
Cattle    Diseases,    lately  read  before    the  Maidstone  Farmers' 
Club,  by  Professor  G.   T.    Browne,  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council.] 

Prevention  of  Cattle  Disease. — Professor  Browne, 
V.S.,  said  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  of 
them  would  agree  as  to  the  general  features  which 
were  required  to  make  up  an  infectious  or  contagious 
malady.  They  knew  that  a  disease  was  infectious 
when  it  was  capable  of  being  communicated  from  an 
infected  animal  to  a  healthy  one,  by  means  of  the  virus 
or  poison  which  was  generated  in  the  unhealthy  beast. 
They  spoke  of  maladies  as  infectious  or  contagious 
which  did  not  arise  under  particular  conditions  of  soil, 
or  climate  or  food,  but  which  were  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  what  was  called  the  germ  of  disease 
into  a  healthy  animal  from  an  unhealthy  one.  An  in- 
fectious or  contagious  malady  was  one  which  consisted 
in  the  existence  of  a  particular  poison,  which  poison 
was  eliminated  by  the  diseased  animal  in  various  ex- 
cretions and  secretions,  which  conveyed  the  disease  to 
another  animal. 

As  to  the  origin  of  infectious  diseases  there  was 
some  little  difficulty,  because  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  particular  disease  was  first  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  sometimes  objected  that  the  theory 
of  those  diseases,  to  which  they  were  referring,  arising 
from  contagion,  that  the  first  case  must  have  been 
spontaneous,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  at  least  possible 
that  the  same  circumstance  might  happen  and  produce 
similar  results  in  our  own  time— that  was  to  say,  we 
may  have  spontaneous  infectious  maladies  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  were  many  persons,  probably  there 
might  be  some  in  that  room,  who  believed  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  was  not  the 
result  of  any  poisonous  germ  ;  there  were,  for  example, 
many  practical  men  who  held  that  the  hardships  to 
which  the  animals  were  exposed  during  their  transit 
across  the  water,  that  the  management  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  "lairs"  at  the  market,  that  the 
sufferings  they  endured  in  being  driven  long  distances 
upon  hard  roads,  and  being  subject  to  various  privations 
— that  all  these  would  suffice  to  produce  a  contagious 
disease  :  in  other  words,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
might  be  the  result  of  a  long  journey  of  considerable 
privations,  of  the  effects  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
ship,  or  the  jolting  and  knocking  about  during  the 
time  the  animals  were  passing  over  a  long  distance  of 
road.  Of  course  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  set  a 
limit  to  possibilities,  one  was  at  all  times  bound  to 
admit  that  these  things  might  happen  by  the  remotest 
chance,  but  the  evidence  on  this  side  was  so  indefinite 
that  they  could  not  assume  that  such  was  the  case. 
They  found,  for  instance,  that  animals  which  were  sent 
from  abroad  might  have  a  prosperous  voyage,  make  a 
quick  transit,  and  yet  be,  nevertheless,  landed  on  the 
English  coast  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  the  animals  might  be  badly  treated, 
have  a  long  voyage,  be  landed  in  a  miserable  plight, 
perhaps  suffering  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and  yet,  as 
far  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
concerned,  they  would  be  perfectly  healthy.  It  was  in 
absolute  evidence,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience, 
that  very  extreme  hardships  altogether  failed  to  produce 
infectious  maladies  when  the  poison  of  the  disease  was 
not  present  ;  and  it  was  also  in  evidence  that  the 
greatest  attention  paid  to  the  animals,  and  the  best 
sanitary  arrangements,  would  fail  to  prevent  an  attack 
when  the  animals  had  once  taken  the  infection.  They 
must  conclude  then  that  infectious  maladies  were  com- 
monly developed  from  what  they  might  call  the  infect- 
ing germ. 

Admitting  this,  it  follows  that  whenever  an  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  cattle  plague,  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia arises,  there  must  have  been  an  introduc* 
tion  into  that  place  where  the  disease  was  first  observed 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  poison,  necessary  to  produce 
the  disease,  and,  therefore,  the  most  paramount  cause 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  conveyance  of  poison 
from  the  spot  were  the  diseased  animal  is  standing. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  of  us  that  detail  in  tracing 
the  disease  is  a  matter  of  small  importance ;  it  is  a 
trifling  matter  to  us  whether  the  diseased  animal  is 
standing  on  the  coast  of  Russia  or  in  one  of  our  own 
counties.  If  the  matter  which  is  excreted  by  that 
animal  is  taken  directly  from  it  and  conveyed  to  the 
system  of  another  animal  in  this  country,  I  say  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whether  it  comes  from  the 
coast  of  Russia  or  from  a  neighbouring  county.  There 
will  be  a  difference  in  point  of  time,  and  this  suggests 
to  me  the  point  of  the  remarkable  vitality  which  appa- 
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rently  belongs  to  all  the  poison  of  contagious  or 
infectious  maladies.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
how  long  the  infecting  power  will  remain  in  existence. 
Some  persons  contend  that  it  is  well-nigh  indestructible. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  virus 
or  poison  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  of  its  being  conveyed  from  its  point  of  origin  to 
very  remote  distances  without  the  vitality  being  de- 
stroyed. We  may  bring  the  virus  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe  and  infect  animals  in  our  own  country. 

The  first  point  that  we  have  to  remark  upon  then  is, 
that  of  the  conveyance  of  the  virus  from  the  centre  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  We  may  distinguish  in 
point  of  time  between  the  introduction  of  infectious 
diseases  from  remote  parts  and  the  introduction  of 
diseases  from  neighbouring  counties,  but  that  appears 
to  be  all.  The  whole  theory  of  the  causes  of  infec- 
tious maladies  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  The 
causes  actually  are  freedom  of  movement  of  diseased 
animals,  which  will  convey  the  poison  indirectly,  and 
the  intercommunication  between  diseased  stock,  which 
will  convey  it  directly.  To  make  this  clear  to  you — 
suppose  I  take  a  tuft  of  hay  from  an  animal  suffering 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  I  take  that  hay 
and  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  healthy  animal.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  is  the  production  of  infection 
in  the  mouth  of  the  healthy  animal.  I  have  done  such 
a  thing  as  this  myself  to  inquire  what  time  the  produc- 
tion of  the  malady  takes.  This  proceeding  will  be 
expressed  by  the  terms  "of  direct  conveyance  of  infec- 
tion," whereas  if  I  drive  some  diseased  animals  among 
a  number  of  healthy  ones,  then  I  communicate  the 
infection  indirectly.  Thus  we  see  that  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  these  diseases  we  are  called  upon,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  contact  of  unhealthy  animals  with 
healthy  ones,  but  also  to  prevent  the  contact  with 
healthy  animals  of  substances  which  have  been  used 
about  unhealthy  ones.  The  chief  cause  of  these 
diseases  appears  to  be  the  unrestricted  movement  of 
diseased  animals,  and  we  may  refer  in  detail  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  these  removals  take  place.  I 
will  first  of  all  take  the  question  of  importation  of 
stock  from  the  Continent,  and  I  approach  this  subject 
with  some  difficulty,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  freely  upon  it,  giving  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  without  to  some  extent  incurring  the 
charge  of  being  either  a  supporter  of  the  foreign 
importer,  or  a  thick-and-thin  partisan  of  the  protec- 
tionists, although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a 
scientific  man  may  have  to  do  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  However,  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  to 
you  what  are  the  arguments  as  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  to  thank  foreign  importers  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  what  are  the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

First  of  all  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  that  contagious  maladies  do  prevail  on 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  contagious 
diseases  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  were  pre- 
vailing on  the  Continent  before  they  existed  in  this 
country  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  knew  of  the  existence 
of  these  diseases — of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  of  cattle 
plague,  of  pi  euro -pneumonia  and  pox  on  the  Con- 
tinent— before  we  knew  of  their  existence  in  this 
country  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  an  unfair  conclusion  that 
these  diseases  were  introduced  into  this  country  from 
abroad.  In  the  year  1839  we  first  noticed  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  this  country,  although  practical  men 
say  that  they  knew  of  it  here  among  their  stock  before 
that  time  ;  however  that  may  be,  scientific  men  first 
noticed  it  in  1839.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  prevalent 
in  London  in  1842,  and  cattle  plague  was  noticed 
in  1865. 

While  we  admit  the  question  that  these  diseases 
were  originally  introduced  into  this  country,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  those  which  we  are  now 
more  especially  considering,  namely,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  have  become  as  it  were 
naturalised  to  this  country.  They  are  not  like  cattle 
plague,  which  is  introduced  here  and  stamped  out 
again,  nor  are  they  like  sheep-pox,  which  come  and 
are  got  rid  of.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia are  fixed  in  this  country,  and  the  time  has 
not  been  known  during  the  last  30  years  when  a  case 
could  not  be  found.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
there  is,  either  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  in  this 
country,  a  centre  of  these  cases,  from  which  centre  it 
is  possible  that  the  disease  may  spread  if  the  necessary 
conditions  are  applied,  that  is  to  say,  if  cattle  are 
removed  from  that  centre,  and  brought,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  contact  with  sound  animals  elsewhere. 
The  important  point,  therefore,  is  not  to  show  that  the 
disease  was  introduced  from  abroad,  but  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  spread  of  the  affection,  of  one  or 
both  of  them,  is  due  to  successive  imports  of  stock 
from  abroad,  or  from  the  centre  or  centres  in  our  own 
country—of  course,  by  our  own  country  I  include  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Referring  to  this  point  we  have  to  admit  that  a  large 
number  of  animals  infected  with  contagious  diseases 
are  every  year  landed  on  our  coasts.  In  the  beginning 
of  1872  we  were  aware  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
had  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  I 
was  told  by  a  person  of  great  experience  that  we  should 
presently  have  it  imported  to  this  county,  and  sure 
enough  we  did  have  it  presently.  The  disease  spread 
extensively  over  the  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 


and  it  is  not  much  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  was  im- 
ported into  this  country,  considering  that  from  nearly 
every  Continental  port  diseased  animals  were  shipped 
to  this  country.  It  was,  however,  observed,  as  it  has 
been  observed  very  frequently,  that  the  disease  in  this 
country  did  not  bear  a  ratio  at  all  adequate  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  were  landed  on  our  shores,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  declines  in  England 
when  it  spreads  abroad.  Taking  the  general  records 
as  they  have  appeared  during  the  last  30  years,  I  find 
it  has  been  observed,  and  carefully  observed,  that,  as 
we  have  landed  a  large  number  of  diseased  animals,  we 
have  sometimes  had  a  large  increase,  but  on  many 
occasions  it  has  been  proved  directly  contrary.  This 
does  not  prove  that  importation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  it  goes  far  to  show  such 
to  be  the  case.  In  all  inquiries  we  have  made  as  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease  through  importation,  we  find 
in  nearly  every  instance  that  the  evidence  in  support  of 
that  has  entirely  broken  down.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  animals  have  been  brought  over  here  from  the 
Continent,  and  turned  out  here,  and  not  sold,  that 
they  frequently  go  back  with  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  It  happens,  as  a  consequence,  that  healthy 
animals  cannot  be  sent  over  here  with  safety  if  they  are 
turned  into  places  at  our  markets  which  are  infected 
with  the  disease.  We  can  understand  that  if  these 
animals  are  put  into  these  places  for  a  few  days  that 
they  readily  contract  the  disease,  especially  in  the  un- 
favourable condition  in  which  they  arrive  at  the 
market.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  does  not  require 
three  or  four  days  for  full  development  after  the  virus 
has  been  introduced  into  the  system  ;  and  no  doubt 
many  animals  have  been  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
disease  over  with  them,  when  in  reality  they  contracted 
it  in  this  country. 

Another  cause  which  it  is  suggested  brings  about  the 
spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country  is 
the  importation  of  animals  from  Ireland  ;  and  here  I 
ill  ask  you   to  observe  the  very  great  difference  in 
results  which  have  been  obtained  during  the  inquiries 
made  on  the  importation  of  the  disease.     I  will  ask 
you  to  note  the  difference  in  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
respecting   the   spread  of  the  disease  from  the   Irish 
cattle,    and   the   results   respecting   the   spread    from 
foreign  cattle.     While  in  the  one  case  the  instances  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  resulting  from  importation  are 
very  few,  in   the  other  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
most  numerous.     It  has  been  again  and  again  shown 
that  animals  imported  from  Ireland  have  caused  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Irishman  says,  "Yousentthe 
disease  over  to  us  ; "    it  appears  that  the  disease  was 
taken   from   the   Bristol  market  by  some   calves  and 
carried  over  there,  and  they  have  paid  us  back  with 
interest.     If  we  come  to  consider  the  difference  in  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  cattle,  we  shall  easily  understand 
why  it  has  been   shown   that  the  disease   does  result 
from   the   importation   of  Irish   stock,  while  no  such 
results   are   shown   to   arise  from   the  importation  of 
foreign  stock.     First  of  all  the  importation   of  Irish 
cattle  is  absolutely  free,  there  is  absolutely  no  restric- 
tion whatever.     Whatever  attempt  has  been  made  to 
regulate  the  system  of  transit  has  broken  down.     We 
are  told  that  the  Irish  Government  have  taken  con- 
siderable trouble  to  inspect  the  animals  before  they  are 
shipped,  that  they  have  employed  the  police,  who  may 
employ  veterinary  surgeons,  and,  in  some  cases,  veteri- 
nary surgeons  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  animals  exported,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  many  diseased  animals  have  been  seen  to  land. 
Supposing  they  are  diseased  and  they  are  landed,  the 
inspector  who  sees  them  has   no  power  to  interfere  ; 
at  most  of  the  large  ports  where  Irish  cattle  are  landed 
there  is  no  place  to  put  the  diseased  cattle  in,  and 
whether  they  are  diseased  or  healthy  when  landed  they 
are  driven  into  the  interior,  and  distributed  over  the 
country.     When  the  animals  are  landed  at  Bristol  they 
are  put  into  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  with  a  Cab- 
bage garden  in  the  background  and  a  public  road  near. 
Practically,  animals  coming  from  Ireland,  and  bringing 
with  them  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  are  free  to  go  in 
any  direction.     They  go  to  the  owner's  premises,  and 
next  morning  they  are   driven  to  the   market.     The 
inspector  examines  them  in  the  market,  and  if  he  finds 
them  diseased,  then  there   is   a  contravention  of  the 
Act,  and  the  owner  is  brought  up  at  the  police  court 
and  fined  heavily.     There  is  no  doubt  the  authorities  in 
Bristol  have  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  and  with  what  result?    The  Irish  dealers,  finding 
they  were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  that  they  were  con- 
stantly getting  fined  ^20  for  exposing  animals,  one  of 
them   took    the  precaution    to    employ  a   veterinary 
surgeon  of  their  own,  and  it  was  his  business  to  go 
round  their  stock  on  the  morning  of  the  market  to 
detect  diseased  animals,  keep  them  back,  and  send  on 
the  others  into  the  market.     Those  animals  that  were 
sent  into  the  market   might  have  no  symtoms  of  the 
disease  about  them,  but  they  had  the  poison  in  their 
systems,  and  they  went  away  with  it  into  the  market, 
and  from  there  to  other  places,  where  they  were  mixed 
with  healthy  cattle.     Of  course  no   one  could  blame 
the  individuals  for  taking  this  precaution  of  employing 
a  veterinary  surgeon  for  their  safety.     The  law  provides 
that  a  man  should  be  punished  for  doing  this  wrong 
thing — exposing   diseased  animals  in  a  market.      He 
keeps   the   diseased  animals  back,  and  sends  all  the 
others  into  a  place  in  the  market,  and,  of  course,  when 


they  are  removed  they  spread  disease  to  an  indefinite 
degree. 

Now  take  the  foreign  importation  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  Ireland.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  Ireland,  being  part  of  our  own  dominions.  It 
cannot  be  dealt  with  like  foreign  countries  ;  it  is  like 
stopping  the  disease  from  spreading  from  a  neighbour- 
ing county  into  this  one.  I  cannot  say  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  prevent  a  neighbouring  county  from  send- 
ing its  diseased  animals  into  Kent ;  but  you  might  just 
as  well  say  to  Ireland,  "  You  shan't  send  your  animals 
across  this  narrow  strip  of  water,"  as  to  do  that.  The 
foreign  cattle,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  at  once 
slaughtered,  are  placed  in  "lairs"  as  soon  as  they  are 
landed,  and  are  carefully  examined  twice.  The  Act 
also  provides  that  they  shall  be  detained  for  12  hours 
at  least,  and  be  examined  by  daylight ;  and  besides  this, 
if  there  is  a  single  case  of  disease  in  a  cargo  of  1000,  or 
a  greater  or  less  number,  the  whole  is  condemned.  I 
say  compare  this  with  the  absolute  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  animals  into  and  about  this  country  from 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  our  own  dominions. 
Diseased  animals  may  be  landed  upon  our  coasts  from 
Ireland  with  perfect  impunity.  We  let  the  Irish 
cattle  be  distributed  about  this  country  in  all  directions 
without  the  inspectors  having  any  power  to  interfere, 
excepting  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  true  that  the  Orders  of  Council  give  the  authori- 
ties power  to  regulate  the  movement  of  cattle  after  they 
have  been  herded  with  diseased  animals  ;  but  still  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  diseased  animals  is 
carried  on  in  the  way  I  have  described.  The  question 
then  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  abroad 
cannot  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  position  which  it  is 
assumed  to  occupy  by  a  very  considerable  section  of 
the  agricultural  Press.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  disease  always  comes  from 
abroad,  and  you  must  stop  it  from  coming  from  there 
before  you  make  any  regulations  to  stop  the  disease  in 
our  own  country.  I  think  it  best  to  make  regulations 
for  its  control  here,  for  intercepting  it  in  our  own 
country. 

Another  cause  of  this  spread  of  disease,  setting  aside 
now  the  chief  cause,  namely,  the  free  movement  of 
diseased  animals  from  infected  centres— another  cause 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  the  accumulation  of  large 
masses  of  cattle  in  fairs  and  markets.  It  does  not 
follow  that  diseased  animals  must  show  any  marked 
symptom  of  disease  at  the  time  they  leave  the  owners' 
premises  ;  in  fact,  when  a  long  journey  has  to  be  per- 
formed, the  animals  may  leave  his  premises  perfectly 
healthy,  and  yet  may  be  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  when  in  the  market.  If  their  journey  were  a 
long  one  they  may  have  contracted  the  disease  by 
biting  a  tuft  of  grass  by  the  roadside  which,  had  pre- 
viously been  bitten  by  an  infected  animal,  and  thus  the 
animals  may  be  placed  in  the  market  suffering  from 
disease,  and  the  owner  of  them,  who  is  perfectly 
ignorant  of  their  being  affected,  may  be  fined  for 
bringing  the  animals  to  the  market  in  a  diseased  state. 
A  collection  of  animals  in  the  market  "lairs"  is 
another  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  because  the 
infected  matter  and  saliva  may  remain  in  the  fodder 
and  rails,  and  being  immediately  afterwards  moistened 
by  contact  with  a  healthy  animal  will  infect  it  with  the 
disease.  Railway  trucks,  again,  are  a  fruitful  cause  of 
the  spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  No  doubt 
vessels  bringing  animals  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  also  from  abroad,  are  causes  of  the  spread  of  the 
infection.  Animals  which  are  brought  over  in  vessels 
spread  their  saliva  and  other  matters  round  them,  and 
if  other  animals  are  soon  after  placed  in  the  same 
position,  they  are  naturally  brought  into  contact  with 
the  saliva  and  other  matter  from  what  may  have  been 
a  diseased  animal,  and  thus  contract  the  same  affection. 
Thus,  if  they  do  not  actually  suffer  from  the  infection 
during  the  time  they  are  in  transit,  it  is  not  improbable, 
if  the  voyage  is  a  short  one,  they  may  have  the  virus  in 
their  system  when  landed,  and  then  they  are  more 
dangerous,  with  the  virus  in  its  undeveloped  state, 
than  they  would  if  they  were  plainly  suffering  from  an 
infectious  malady.  We  may  then  reckon  altogether 
the  causes  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  infec- 
tious maladies — first,  unrestricted  movement  of  diseased 
animals  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  secondly,  the 
congregation  of  animals  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  in 
"lairs."  Then  the  conveyance  of  diseased  animals  by 
rail  and  by  vessels,  and  we  may  add  to  this  the  in- 
fections winch  remain  on  landing  places,  and  on  roads 
and  pastures.  It  happens  very  frequently  in  our  own 
country,  and  doubtless  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the 
Continent,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  spreads  ex- 
tensively over  a  large  tract  of  land,  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  diseased  beasts  into 
that  district  during  the  time  that  a  mixed  number  of 
animals  are  sent  out  into  the  pastures. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  disease  spread  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Somerset,  and  I  inquired  into  the  cause. 
Standing  on  Glastonbury  Hill  I  looked  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  could  see  nothing  but  large  open 
pastures,  with  nothing  but  dykes  and  hedges  to 
separate  them,  this  separation  being  practically  suf- 
ficient for  keeping  the  animals  in  separate  herds,  but 
totally  useless  for  separating  diseased  animals  from 
healthy  ones,  and  therefore  it  was  conceivable,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  a  single  infected  ox  placed  in 
one  of  the  pastures  should  have  infected  the  animals  in 
a  circumference  of  ioo  miles.     Well  then  we  may  con- 
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sider  that  the  causes  I  have  enumerated  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  account  for  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
and  the  important  question  now  arises  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  them. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  necessary  to  slaughter  diseased 
animals,  because,  with  ordinary  care,  they  may  recover, 
but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  disease  in  itself  is  more 
infectious  than  the  cattle-plague,  that  it  is  more  easily 
distributed,  and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  effect  this  object  by  any 
measures  which  are  less  stringent  than  those  which 
were  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  worse  disease. 
The  measures  for  this  latter  disease  are  that  inspectors 
were  appointed  in  various  districts,  animals  are  only 
moved  by  licence,  surrounding  counties  call  meetings 
to  consider  measures  to  be  taken,  eco,  and  the  result 
of  all  this  action  is  that  the  affection  is  banished  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  it  does  not  again  occur  until  another 
animal  is  imported.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a 
want  of  earnestness  in  taking  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  held  that  because  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  less  fatal  than  cattle-plague,  it  is  less  to  be 
feared  and  less  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  less  fatal  than  cattle-plague,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  more  contagious.  The  question  proposed  is,  how  to 
do  away  with  infectious  maladies  without  question  as 
to  their  vitality.  If  you  choose  to  say  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  not  fatal,  and  that  we  will  rather  put 
up  with  it  than  have  the  movement  of  our  cattle 
interfered  with,  then  I  have  done.  But  if  you  assert 
the  importance  of  doing  away  with  these  diseases,  then 
I  say  that  stringent  measures  must  be  adopted  and 
faithfully  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place,  the  origin  of  the  malady  must  be 
discovered,  and  I  say  that  this  can  only  be  done  in 
two  ways — it  will  be  either  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  state  that  the  disease  is  on  his  premises, 
or  the  discovery  must  be  the  result  of  an  inspection 
which  must  be  made  generally  throughout  the  country 
in  all  those  places  where  the  disease  is  suspected  to 
exist.  The  discovery  being  made,  the  next  thing  is  to 
impose  extra  restrictions  upon  the  animals  on  farms 
where  the  infection  has  made  its  appearance,  not  only 
regulating  the  movement  of  the  diseased  cattle,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  in  contact  with  them.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  system 
of  licensing  for  those  parts  comprised  within  a  stated 
area  round  the  centre  of  infection.  Then,  fairs  and 
markets,  and  markets  in  the  affected  districts  must  be 
stopped  altogether,  or  held  as  they  were  during  the 
time  of  the  cattle-plague.  Then  there  must  be  dis- 
infection of  conveyances  of  all  kinds  used  to  bring 
animals,  whether  by  rail  or  water ;  they  must  all  be 
reduced  to  a  process  of  cleansing  and  disinfection.  It 
is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  restrain  the  spread  of 
disease  so  long  as  animals  are  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
ships  and  vans,  which  have  previously  carried  cattle, 
before  they  have  been  submitted  to  a  complete  process 
of  cleansing.  Now,  take  the  question  of  railway  trucks 
to  begin  with.  Animals  are  brought  to  the  station, 
turned  out  of  the  trucks,  and  even  if  they  are  subject 
to  disease  the  inspector  has  no  power  to  insist  upon 
the  disinfection  of  the  trucks  there  and  then.  You  are 
told  that  the  trucks  will  be  disinfected  at  the  proper 
time.  It  may  be  going  100  miles  before  it  is  disin- 
fected, and  it  appears  that  by  law  they  are  not  bound 
to  disinfect  the  trucks  there  and  then,  but  they  must 
do  so  before  any  other  animals  are  placed  in  them. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  railway  people  be  watched, 
to  be  certain  that  no  other  animals  go  in  those  trucks 
before  they  are  disinfected.  Now,  this  arrangement 
is  perfectly  useless.  Unless  we  have  it  arranged  that 
the  trucks  are  properly  cleansed  before  they  are  taken 
away  from  the  place,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  insist 
upon  any  disinfecting  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  ships.  Referring  to  ships,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  perhaps  at  some  of  our  large  ports  not 
one  ship  which  is  found  carrying  cattle  is  fitted  up  for 
that  trade.  The  cargo  may  also  be  made  up  of  200 
or  300  sheep,  or  such  like.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  are 
landed,  a  rough  process  of  sweeping  up  is  gone  over, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  the  return  cargo  is  taken  in. 
This  is  the  sort  of  disinfecting  the  ships  get.  I  have 
been  told  by  captains  that  they  have  disinfected  their 
vessel  when  crossing  the  water ;  in  fact,  any  proper 
plan  of  disinfecting  ships  would  involve  their  detention 
in  port  for  such  a  period  as  would  render  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  an  unremunerative  business,  and  they 
would  abandon  the  trade,  or  fit  up  their  ships  for  that 
special  business  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  is  what  it  would  come  to  if  the  regulations 
which  are  insisted  on  by  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
other  kindred  societies  were  put  into  force.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  remuneration  to 
shipowners  ;  whether  the  fitting  up  of  ships  expressly 
for  the  cattle  trade  would  pay  or  not  does  not  con- 
cern me  :  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  ships 
are  not  properly  or  sufficiently  disinfected  by  a  rough 
sweeping  up,  or  by  a  coat  of  lime-wash  being  placed 
on  them. 

Disinfection  must  also  be  applied  to  the  places  in 
which  the  cattle  have  stood  in  the  ships  ;  and  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  the  process  of  disinfection,  to 
be  of  service,  involves  a  thorough  washing  with  water 
containing  a  disinfectant.  Ship  captains  and  ship- 
owners do  not  like  their  vessels  deluged  with  water. 
They  do  not  mind  a  lime- washing,  but  they  object  to  a 


deluge  of  water.  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  disinfect 
properly — and  this  remark  applies  to  railway  trucks  as 
well  as  ships — unless  a  good  washing  of  water,  con- 
taining some  disinfectant,  is  brought  into  operation. 
A  coat  of  lime  may  cover  the  virus  over,  but  the  next 
animal  that  comes  near  may  rub  the  lime  off,  and 
expose  the  virus  to  his  cost.  The  preventive  measures, 
then,  as  far  as  we  know  them  at  present,  are — first,  a 
general  restriction  of  movement  of  diseased  animals 
and  animals  which  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  them  ;  removal  by  licence  over  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  disease  exists  ;  regulation  of  fairs 
and  markets  in  some  way,  and  disinfection  carried  out 
completely. 

The  important  question  after  all  to  consider  is 
whether  the  diseases  you  want  to  get  rid  of  are  of  suf* 
ficient  importance  to  justify  these  restrictions  and 
regulations  which  I  have  estimated  as  being  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  take  some  future 
action  in  this  matter,  if  the  question  is  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  ;  but  there  is  another  thing 
required,  in  addition  to  legislation,  to  render  measures 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  that  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  cattle  dealers 
and  farmers  all  over  the  country  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  restrictions  and  regulations  that  may  be  im- 
posed. I  say  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
farmers,  legislative  action  will  be  perfectly  effective  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  diseases  ;  but  I  am 
under  an  apprehension  that  nothing  that  can  be  done 
by  the  authorities  will  ever  have  the  effect  of  entirely 
eradicating  these  diseases,  which  have  lately  done  so 
much  damage  in  this  country. 


The  Prevention  of  Contagious  and  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Cattle  and  Sheep.  Two  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, by  Professor  McBride.  Ph.D.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer. 

We  do  not  intend  to  analyse  or  epitomise,  or  even 
characterise  with  any  detail,  the  excellent  lectures  here 
published  ;  our  notice  must  for  the  present  be  confined 
to  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
They,  together  with  Professor  Browne's  lecture  in 
another  column,  are  very  nearly  all  that  the  agricul- 
turist needs  to  know  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  extracts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  these 
pages  :  — 

"Statistic!;.—  1.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  Hitchman  stated  that  in  Derby- 
shire 16  k  per  cent,  animals  perish  annually  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

"2.  Professor  Ferguson,  of  Dublin,  in  1866,  stated  that 
46  per  cent,  of  dairy  stock  died,  or  had  to  be  sold,  on 
account  of  being  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  and  in 
1867,  when  supervision  was  exercised,  it  was  reduced  to 
17k  per  cent. 

"  3.  At  Glasgow,  in  one  dairy,  where  cows  were  kept 
to  the  extent  of  1600,  the  annual  loss  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  on  an  average  25  per  cent. 

"4.  Statistics,  collected  by  Professor  McCall,  of  Glas- 
gow, show  that  in  that  city  alone  the  loss  from  preventible 
diseases  was  .£77,999 — the  loss  in  the  above  dairy  was 
excluded. 

"5.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  in  a  paper  upon 
'The  Cattle  Plague  in  Norfolk,'  which  he  read  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  states  that, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that  county,  'when 
the  movements  of  cattle  were  restricted  by  licences,  and 
close  inspection  was  maintained,  the  lung  disease  was 
held  in  abeyance,  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  except 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  pest,  quite  disappeared  ;  but  very 
soon  after  the  checks  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
were  removed  our  old  enemies  reappeared.' 

"  In  evidence  of  this  he  placed  before  the  meeting  the 
following  figures,  which  he  had  compiled  from  the  books 
of  the  Norfolk  Farmers'  Cattle  Insurance  Company.  The 
stock  insured  by  that  office  during  its  20  years'  career 
had  been  valued  at  more  than  £2,000,000  ;  thdexperience 
of  the  company  Mr.  Smith  therefore  regarde  as  '  valu- 
able and  reliable.'  The  Table  exhibits  a  percentage  of 
loss  'upon  the  whole  number  of  neat  stock  insured.' 
'  In  1858  the  loss  from  pleuro-pneumonia  amounted  to 
63^  percent,;  in  1859,  to  45  per  cent.;  in  i860,  to  47^ 
per  cent.;  in  1861,  to  47^  per  cent.;  in  1862,  to  46^  per 
cent.;  in  1863,  to  35  per  cent.;  in  1864,  to  35  per  cent.; 
in  1865,  to  26  per  cent. ;  in  1866,  to  1  per  cent.;  in  1867, 
to  8  percent,;  and  in  1868,  up  to  August  17,  to  30  per 
cent.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  cattle  were  restricted, 
and  fairs  and  markets  prohibited,- this  hitherto  incurable 
and  most  destructive  of  diseases  almost  disappeared.' 
But  at  the  present  time,  when  '  the  free  movements  of 
beasts  are  again  permitted,  pleuro-pneumonia  is  once 
more  asserting  its  malignant  supremacy '  —  malignant, 
indeed,  when  we  find  that  in  less  than  eight  months  of 
the  present  year,  nearly  one-third  of  the  animals  insured 
have  perished,  while  the  average  loss  of  1866  and  1867 
was  only  4^  per  cent. 

"6.  The  Fifth  Medical  Report  of  the  Privy  Council. 
— The  statistics  being  principally  compiled  from  insurance 
books,  must  be  under-stated,  from  the  fact  that  great 
risks  were  refused,  and  animals  showing  the  leastsymtoms 
of  disease  were  rejected. 

"The  number  of  cattle  which  die  annually  in  North 
Britain  is  thus  discovered  to  be  47,893,  and  the  money 
value  of  them  to  exceed  £500,000,  a  large  number  and 
large  sum,  and  evidently  too  large  to  pass  unnoticed  as  it 
does.     Above  one  half  of  the  total  number  lost  is  by 


pleuro-pneumonia,  a  disease  which  was  unknown  in  this 
country  before  1840.  But,  compared  with  England  or 
Ireland,  the  loss  in  Scotland  is  small.  For  the  sake  of 
calculation,  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  and  taking  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  our  Scotch  tables,  which  are  low  rates 
for  Ireland,  we  find  the  annual  loss  to  be  £i,  132,687  ys.  $d. 
In  these  two  kingdoms,  therefore,  we  have  an  annual 
drain  upon  agricultural  capital  amounting  to  £1,642,771, 
or  taking  the  real  value  of  Irish  cattle,  close  upon  two 
millions  each  year.  If  in  i860  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  (as  I  believe  it  at  least  to  have  had)  the 
same  rate  of  mortality  as  Scotland,  in  that  year  there 
died  of  disease  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  374,048 
horned  cattle,  having  a  total  money  value  of  £3, 805, 939  8s., 
and  if  the  Mid-Lothian  experience  of  the  causes  of  death 
be  applied  to  this  matter,  we  may  infer  that  more  than 
half  the  loss  was  due  to  pleuro-pneumonia— in  round 
numbers  may  be  estimated,  £3,805,939  a  year  ;  £317,161 
a  month  ;  £79,290  a  week  ;  and  £11,327  a  day.  This  is 
under  the  proper  estimate,  as,  taking  six  years,  we  find  an 
annual  loss  of  four  millions.  The  number  of  cattle 
imported  in  i860  was  104,569,  and  their  value  maybe 
estimated  at  £836,552.  The  deaths  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia represented  considerably  above  twice  the  value  of 
these  imports.  As  one  year  cannot  be  considered 
a  sufficiently  fair  estimate,  we  may  give  the  calculations 
for  the  six  years  ending  i860  ;  the  value  of  animals  lost 
amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  £25,934,650.  Of  this 
number  there  died  from  pleuro-pneumonia  considerably 
above  one  million  during  the  six  years,  and  these  repre- 
sented a  value  of  about  12  millions  sterling.  The  loss  by 
disease  was  four  times  the  number  imported,  and  by 
pleuro-pneumonia  it  exceeded  twice  that  number.  In 
large  towns  the  mortality  of  cows  very  greatly  exceeds 
any  portion  which  I  have  stated  ;  it  has  amounted  to 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

"The  reports  of  88  Edinburgh  dairies  ordinarily  con- 
taining about  1839  cows,  out  of  which  in  one  year  791 
diseased  cows  were  sold  to  butchers  and  slaughtered  for 
human  food,  and  284  were  sold  as  food  for  pigs.  It  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  cows  kept  in  Edin- 
burgh, 58^-  percent,  were  sold  diseased,  of  which  43  per 
cent,  were  sold  to  butchers  for  human  food,  and  15I  per 
cent,  as  food  for  pigs.  The  total  value  of  the  1075 
diseased  animals  when  first  bought,  at  the  very  moderate 
average  of  £13  ioj.  each,  is  £14,512  ioj.  There  was 
realised  by  their  sale,  calculating  the  value  of  the  791  sold 
to  the  butchers  at  an  average  of  £5  each,  and  the  284 
sold  for  pig  feeding  at  ioj.  each,  the  sum  of  £4097.  The 
nett  annual  loss  for  diseased  cows  in  Edinburgh  alone  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  ,£10,415. 

"  In  Dublin  the  average  losses  for  20  years  ending 
July  r,  1862  (viz.,  since  the  very  first  appearance  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  United  Kingdom),  amount  to 
51. n  per  cent,  on  the  12,000  cows  kept.  Further,  in 
London  and  its  suburbs  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  at  least 
£80,000." 

"  Professor  Gamgee. — Many  veterinarians  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  those  interested  to  this  subject,  but  none 
to  the  extent  of  Professor  Gamgee,  or  with  the  same 
originality  of  thought.  Since  1858  till  the  cattle  plague 
appeared  he  never  failed  to  point  out  what  must  ulti- 
mately be  the  result  of  the  traffic  in  foreign  cattle. 
Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  influential  agricultural 
bodies  in  this  country  would  hardly  listen  to  him  ;  they 
put  him  down  as  an  enthusiast,  a  theorist,  an  idle 
dreamer.  When  he  told  them  that  if  they  persisted  in 
introducing  foreign  stock  we  should  be  certain  to  have  a 
visit  from  the  dire  destroyer,  cattle  plague,  he  was 
laughed  at.  In  fact,  he  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  a 
peculiar  form  of  madness — his  hallucination  being  that 
this  country  would  soon  suffer  from  a  plague  which  would 
destroy  nearly  all  our  cattle.  Agriculturists  said  it  could 
not  occur — it  was  sensational — a  myth — a  mere  shadow  ; 
and  further,  when  he  informed  them  how  cattle  plague 
could  be  stayed,  I  firmly  believe  if  Lynch  law  had  been 
an  English  custom,  the  cattle  dealers  and  others  in- 
terested would  have  made  an  example  of  one  who  was, 
and  is  still,  your  best  friend.  Such  has  been  the  recom- 
pense that  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  our 
much-abused  profession  received  at  your  hands  ;  and 
why?  Because  he  knew  more  than  his  contemporaries, 
and  because  stock-owners  were  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  receive  the  truths  he  communicated.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  is  the  most  original  man  of 
his  time,  and  that  he  has  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
all  that  pertains  to  epizootics.  What  did  he  do  for 
Wiltshire?  Stopped  small  pox.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
one  who  has  written  or  lectured  upon  this  subject  advanc- 
ing anything  that  he  did  not  advise  years  ago.  They 
but  echo  his  words,  without  giving  him  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  suggest  such  measures.  Government 
adopted  his  suggestions  for  cattle  plague,  after  the  loss  of 
millions  ;  but  neither  agriculturists  nor  the  Government 
have  either  recognised  or  remunerated  his  valuable 
services.  Every  profession  has  had  its  martyrs,  and  I 
expect  ours  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  However, 
gentlemen,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ■  it  is  never  too 
late  to  mend.' " 

"What  Farmers  Can  Do. — Let  us  consider  what  should 
be  done  before  you  can  reasonably  expect  Government  to 
assist  you. 

i"  Show  your  annual  losses.  Be  in  a  position  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  your  members  of  Parliament  statistics. 
If  this  be  done  you  will  command  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  secure  that  great  element, 
public  sympathy,  and  with  both  these  the  result  is  evident. 
Measures  would  soon  be  adopted  to  prevent  further  loss. 
It  would  appear  to  the  most  sceptical  that  statistics 
emanating  from  Agricultural  Chambers  would  be  a 
powerful  lever,  as  the  evidence  you  could  adduce  would 
be  so  overwhelming  as  to  ensure  your  carrying  the  day  in 
any  political  struggle  for  your  long  lost  rights.  The 
shackles  which  the  Peel  Government  forged  for  you  in 
1842  would  drop  off,  and  thus  relieve  you  of  your  great 
danger  in  purchasing  stock.  This  would  not  be  all,  it 
would  insure  a  supply  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  food  for 
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the  public,  together  with  an  increased  account  at  your 
bankers. 

"  How  can  statistics  as  to  the  mortality  of  stock  be  best 
secured  .J 

"Simply  by  the  appointment  of  registrars  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  whose  duties  it  would  be  to  ascertain 
the  diseases  in  particular  districts.  Their  reports  should 
contain  — r,  name  of  disorder;  2,  its  causes;  3,  its 
nature,  whether  contagious,  infectious,  or  otherwise  ; 
4,  its  duration  ;  5,  the  number  of  deaths.  This  would 
tend  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  special  influences  of 
certain  districts  in  producing  disease,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  give  us  precise  knowledge  of  the  loss  incurred 
by  the  whole  country.  Let  me  here  advert  to  the  absurd 
idea  that  many  farmers  have  of  opposing  any  measure 
that  requires  statistics  from  them.  They  think  that 
Government  wants  to  know  too  much  of  their  private 
affairs,  and  tax  them  accordingly.  Such  was  not  the 
ca^e  in  reference  to  the  statistics  obtained  during  the 
cattle  plague.  Indeed,  if  Government  had  not  received 
such  information  no  measures  of  prevention  could  have 
been  adopted.  It  is  essential,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  Government  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  of  your  losses,  before  you  can  hope  to  have  the  law 
of  free  trade  in  cattle  corrected." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Sunk  Island,  Hull. — The  gradual  reclamation 
or  recovery  of  Sunk  Island  from  the  river  Humber, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  six  thousand  acres  which, 
in  a  series  of  years,  have  been  brought  from  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  river,  being  a  subject  likely  to  interest 
many  visitors  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Hull,  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  inspection  of  this  island  a 
part  of  their  proceedings.  The  party  left  Hull  at  10 
o'clock  for  Patrington,  in  company  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  Gore,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  were  met  there  by  an  ample  supply  of  carriages  to 
convey  the  party  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  to  the  school-house,  where  luncheon  was 
provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  alter  which  the  western  portion  of  the  island 
was  inspected,  and  the  railway  was  regained  at 
Ottringham  station.  The  heat  of  the  day  was 
deliciously  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze,  and  full  justice 
was  done  to  the  official  repast.  The  island,  which 
consisted  of  17  acres  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
been  increased  by  1500  acres  by  the  year  1700,  anrl 
remained  until  the  year  iSooof  about  that  extent.  In 
1833  the  system  of  tenancy  by  middlemen  was  ter- 
minated, and  the  tenants  have  since  held  direct  from 
the  Crown,  and  the  estate  then  contained  about  4200 
acres.  In  1854  the  leases  for  2r  years  from  1833  ter- 
minated, and  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  was  then 
nearly  6000  acres.  The  lands  were  re-let  for  2r  years, 
5919  acres  at  rents  of  £  11,000  a  year,  and  nearly  700 
acres,  then  coming  gradually  into  cultivation,  at  rents 
of  j£SSS  yearly.  Houses  and  buildings  of  a  character 
suitable  to  the  property  were  then  erected,  and  there 
are  now  13  tenancies,  comprising '64S2  acres,  let  at 
;£l  2,060  yearly,  and  small  tenancies  of  120  acres  let  at 
^273  yearly.  On  leaving  Patrington  the  First  Com- 
missioner and  party  proceeded  through  the  Patrington, 
Newland,  Fishermen's,  and  East  Bank  Farms,  to  the 
old  hall  occupied  by  Mr.  Connell.  and  thence  by  the 
South  Bink  and  Whitehouse  Farms,  reached  the 
school-house,  where  the  luncheon  was  laid  out.  After 
luncheon  the  party  proceeded  by  the  Stonecreek  and 
Ottringham  Farms  to  the  West  Farms,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  who  so  nearly  obtained  the  prize 
for  the  best  farm  in  the  county,  given  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  received  their  commendation. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Ottringham  station, 
and  returned  to  Hull.  The  buildings  the  cultivation, 
the  roads  and  ferries,  and  all  the  various  details  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  the  visitors.  There  is  no 
like  extent  of  equally  fertile  land  well  developed  in  a 
ring  fence  under  one  owner  in  England,  as  this  estate 
under  the  Crown.  The  whole  existence  of  the  island 
being  dependent  on  the  sufficiency  and  maintenance  of 
the  bank,  by  which  the  tide  is  prevented  from  over- 
whelming the  land,  the  admirable  state  of  the  defences 
against  the  Humber  were  the  subject  of  much  observa- 
tion and  of  commendation  of  their  management  by  Sir 
John  Coode,  C.E.,  the  engineer  employed  by  the 
Crown,   Mark  Lane  Express. 


had  been  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  results,  and 
also  of  the  careful  selection  of  seeds  from  crops  which 
had  proved  particularly  fruitful.  Thin  and  early 
sowing  are  points  which  Major  Hallett  strongly  urges, 
and  the  field  of  Chevalier  Barley,  sown  in  April,  at  a 
proportion  of  7^  galls,  to  the  acre,  which  the  Club  in- 
spected, served  to  indicate  the  great  advantage  of  the 
system.  The  crop  bore  a  very  even  and  regular 
appearance,  and  looked  like  averaging  fully  8  qr.  to 
the  acre.  The  portions  of  the  farm  sown  with  Hunter's 
White  Wheat,  and  raised  from  about  7  galls,  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  which  were  sown  in  September  last  after  a 
fallow,  also  presented  most  encouraging  features,  the 
ears  being  of  extraordinary  size,  and  completely 
eclipsing  in  this  and  other  respects  anything  which  had 
been  seen  on  the  journey.  The  land  upon  which  this  is 
raised  is  upon  the  slope  of  a  chalk-hill,  and  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  grower,  but  the  careful 
manuring  of  the  soil  and  the  addition  of  i£  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  at  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  coupled  with  thin  sowing  and  a 
careful  selection  of  seed,  would,  it  was  estimated,  ensure 
a  crop  of  over  6  qr.  to  the  acre.  Major  Hallett  in  fact 
asserted,  not  in  any  spirit  of  egotism,  that  what  they 
had  seen  could  be  seen  nowhere  else.  He  did  not 
think  that  in  the  whole  of  Europe  fifty  acres  of  Barley 
could  be  met  with,  which  were  superior  to  that  grow- 
ing on  the  Manor  Farm. 


Major  Hallett's  Farm  in  Brighton. — We 
learn  from  the  Kentish  'Journal  that  several  members 
of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  paid  a  visit  to  this  farm 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Major  Hallett,  to 
witness  the  result  of  his  application  of  the  pedigree 
system  to  the  growth  and  propagation  of  cereals.  At 
the  Brighton  station  a  coach  with  four  horses  was  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Major  Hallett's 
residence,  where  a  capital  luncheon  had  been  prepared 
through  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  host.  The 
repast  concluded,  the  party,  pioneered  by  Major 
Hallett,  inspected  the  farm  adjoining  the  house,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  downs,  where  the  Major's 
system  of  raising  crops  had  been  applied  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  fields  lie  upon  each  side  of  the  race 
course,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
property  is  obtainable  ;  and,  as  there  are  no  hedges  or 
trees  to  intercept  the  view,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
contrast  the  different  crops  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
full  explanation  was  given  of  the  mode  of  sowing  which 


Miscellaneous. 

Hop  pickers  and  the  Cholera. — At  the  present 
season,  when  cholera  is  active  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to 
abate  the  danger  to  which  the  public  health  is  exposed 
through  the  shamefully  bad  accommodation  afforded  to 
hop-pickers.  It  will  be  recollected  that  last  year 
famine  fever  was  imported  into  London  by  returning 
hop-pickers,  and  that  for  a  while  serious  fears  were 
entertained  that  an  epidemic  would  follow.  At  Alton 
an  epidemic  of  small-pox  did  actually  occur,  which  had 
its  origin  among  the  same  class  of  labourers.  And, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in  1849  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  hop-pickers,  and  led  to  very  serious  con- 
sequences. Should  the  same  disease  visit  us  this 
autumn— and  when  it  is  raging  at  so  many  places  in 
almost  uninterrupted  communication  with  this  country 
what  is  more  likely? — it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  hop-pickers  will  be  collected 
together  will  present  every  condition  requisite  for  its 
rapid  propagation.  The  hop-pickers,  it  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  remark,  are  of  two  classes.  The  first 
class  is  composed  of  labourers  from  the  neighbourhood, 
who  are  usually  hired  year  after  year  by  the  same 
farmers,  and  are  generally  provided  with  tolerably 
decent  accommodation.  The  second  class  consists  of 
immigrants,  generally  from  London  and  other  large 
towns,  though  it  comprises  also  a  proportion  of  gipsies. 
These  latter,  however,  need  not  be  considered  here. 
They  bring  their  own  tents  with  them,  and  Uveas  they 
are  accustomed  to  live  all  the  year  round.  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  immigrants  from  the  towns  are 
provided  with  what  passes  for  shelter  during  the  night 
that  deserves  attention.  The  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  town  populations  ;  none 
others  would  put  up  with  the  treatment  they  are  sub- 
jected to.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  agriculture,  that  during  the 
past  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  marked  falling- 
off  in  the  character  of  the  immigrants.  And 
they  bring  with  them  their  wives  and  children, 
even  the  very  youngest.  The  question,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  is  one  which  not  only  affects  a  large 
number  of  persons,  but  a  number  of  whom  the  far 
larger  part  consists  of  women  and  children.  It  is  one, 
therefore,  which  commands  attention  on  its  own  merits, 
independently  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  bear  upon 
more  general  interests.  This  will  be  more  evident 
when  we  state  that  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone  the 
number  of  hop-pickers  has  been  estimated  at  between 
25,000  and  30,000.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hop 
growing  is  also  carried  on  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Worcestershire.  Four  kinds  of  habitations 
are  provided  for  the  immigrant  hop-pickers  ;  tents, 
temporary  sheds  of  hurdles  and  straw,  barns  or  cow- 
sheds, and  permanent  sheds  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone. 
These  latter  are  known  in  Kent  as  "hopper  houses," 
and  in  Surrey  as  "barracks."  Sheds  of  thatched 
hurdles  are  obviously  so  liable  to  fire  that  it  is  clear 
they  should  be  allowed  only  under  the  pressure  of 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  will  probably  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  six  children  were  burned 
to  death  last  September  in  one  of  these  firetraps.  And, 
indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  more  such  deaths  do  not 
occur  since  lanterns  are  not  furnished  to  the  hop- 
pickers,  and  they  use  an  unprotected  candle  stuck  to 
the  hurdle  to  go  to  bed  by.  As  the  hopping  season 
lasts  only  about  three  or  four  weeks,  Mr.  Murray 
Brown,  Assistant  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
who  reported  on  this  subject  last  autumn,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  other  three  descriptions  of  habitations,  if  good 
of  their  kind,  are  admissible.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances,  however,  if  not  in  a  majority,  they  are  very 
far  from  being  good  of  their  kind.  In  his  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
agriculture,   Mr.    Norman  says:  "As  a  general  rule 


there  are  no  offices  attached  to  their  sheds,  and  no 
washing  accommodation.  Whatever  special  diseases 
are  propagated  among  the  pickers  are,  I  believe,  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  overcrowding  of  the  sheds  in 
which  they  sleep.  Many  of  these  sheds  are  used  for 
farm  purposes  throughout  the  year,  and  are  insuf- 
ficiently cleansed  before  the  arrival  of  the  pickers.  .  .  . 
In  a  wet  season  the  evils  arising  from  insufficient, 
accommodation  are  very  much  increased  ;  the  pickers' 
clothes  get  wet  (children  included),  and  they  have  no 
sufficient  means  of  drying  them.  The  dampness  is 
communicated  to  the  straw  of  which  the  beds  are  com- 
posed, and  the  straw  rots."  Again,  Mr.  Stanhope 
says: — "  It  is  not  uncommon  for  growers  to  provide 
straw,  and  leave  the  pickers,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  to  build  up  any  sort  of  shelter  their  ingenuity 
can  suggest.  In  other  cases  an  old  barn  is  thrown 
open,  and  they  are  left  to  occupy  it  as  they  can,  with 
such  partitions  between  families  as  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  put  up.  Another  special  complaint  is  the 
want  of  cleanliness.  Many  of  the  buildings,  decent 
enough  in  themselves,  are  allowed  to  get  into  a  state 
quite  unfit  for  habitation,  by  being  used  in  winter  for 
storing  roots  or  for  cattle,  without  being  properly 
cleansed  afterwards.  On  one  farm  where  the  pickers 
were  lodged  in  a  barn  the  farmyard  outside  was  still 
full  of  manure."  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Ut   vfek's  Math. 

Wester  Ross  ;  July  20. — All  our  hands  were 
engaged  last  week  in  singling  Turnips,  which  will  be 
completed  in  two  days.  With  our  continued  wet 
weeds  have  been  difficult  to  keep  down.  Yesterday, 
however,  was  a  dry  blowy  day,  and  to-day  the  weather 
appears  quite  settled.  Wheat  although  thin  on  many 
fields  is  well-eared,  and  with  fine  filling  and  harvesting 
weather  would  yield  well.  Barley  and  Oats  are 
generally  good,  and  many  fields  magnificent.  Pasture 
grass  is  abundant,  while  hay  is  a  very  short  crop. 

East  Lothian  :  July  21. — The  past  week  has  been 
rather  stormy  throughout.  We  have  had  very  high 
winds,  accompanied  with  rather  heavy  showers,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  seen  less  of  the  sun  than  we 
would  have  liked.  Although  Wheat  was  in  full  ear, 
and  much  of  it  past  the  blooming  stage,  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  throughout  the  county  must  have 
suflered  with  last  week's  rain  ;  even  on  farms  where 
Wheat  came  into  ear  about  the  25th  of  June  a  few 
pikles  are  found  destroyed  at  the  top  of  many  ears  of 
Wheat  ;  nothing  like  the  damage,  however,  has  been 
or  can  be  done  to  the  Wheat  crop  as  was  done  in  1872. 
The  rain  we  have  had  should,  however,  make  Wheat 
a  little  firmer,  and  this  is  much  needed  to  allow 
farmers  to  dispose  of  the  Wheat  that  they  have  still  in 
hand.  Grass  has  now  got  moisture  enough  to  keep  it 
growing  for  some  time,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  may 
see  sheep  of  all  kinds,  but  lambs  especially,  advance  a 
little  in  price  on  account  of  the  bare  state  of  pastures 
and  the  little  aftermath  this  year.  Lambs  at  St. 
Boswell's  were  selling  from  Ss.  to  ioj\  below  last  year. 
It  would  have  paid  many  of  the  farmers  better  to  have 
sold  their  lambs  earlier,  as  they  were  fat  and  ready  for 
the  butcher.  Potatos  are  still  thriving  remarkably 
well ;  a  few  accounts  are  to  hand  of  disease  having 
made  its  appearance  in  gardens,  but  we  trust  they  are 
only  isolated  cases,  as  a  recurrence  of  Potato  blight 
this  year  would  be  ruination  to  most  farmers.  Turnips 
have  seldom  grown  so  fast ;  sportsmen  won't  require 
to  say  they  don't  cover  the  partridges  this  year.  Oats, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  a  good  deal  laid  during  the 
past  week,  but  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  will  set 
them  on  their  feet  again.  Barley  has  very  much 
improved,  the  late  rains  having  done  it  a  world  of 
good.  Beans  are  still  growing,  and  are  looking 
healthy.  Work  done  during  the  past  week  :  Cleaning 
Turnips  and  cleaning  hedgerows.  Work  to  be  done 
this  week  :  Threshing  out  remainder'of  crop  1S72,  and 
making  lhatch  lor  use  after  harvest.   H.  B. 

July  28. — The  weather  during  the  past  week 

has  been  very  changeable,  scarcely  a  day  passing  with- 
out us  having  more  or  less  of  a  thunderstorm,  and 
never  a  day  passing  without  giving  us  more  rain  than 
we  wanted.  Oats  have  been  a  good  deal  laid  ;  some 
fields,  indeed,  look  as  if  a  roller  had  gone  over  them, 
they  are  so  flat.  No  Barley,  or  at  least  a  very  small 
portion,  has  been  laid,  which  shows  it  is  not,  after  all, 
an  average  crop.  Wheat,  especially  "spring,"  has 
suffered  a  good  deal,  and  will  not  now  be  a  sound  crop, 
the  fly  having  done  a  good  deal  of  damage.  Potatos 
are  the  crop  at  present,  seldom  have  they  looked  so 
well.  Turnips,  I  am  afraid,  are  growing  a  little  too 
rapidly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  likely  to  have  a  small 
percentage  of  shot  ones  amongst  them.  Grass  has  very 
much  improved,  and  has  now  a  different  colour.  Work 
done  :  Threshing  out  Wheat  and  hoeing  Turnips. 
Work  to  do  :  The  same.   H.  B. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  July  28.— The 
copious  rain  which  fell  on  the  13th  inst.,  has  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  all  the  crops,  bringing  them 
up  to  a  good  level  head,  and  causing  the  ear  to  fill 
satisfactorily.  The  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  has  also 
contributed  to  so  good  a  result ;  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient plant  I  think  there  will  be  a  very  good  yield  ;  it 
is  also  ripening  off  a  good  colour.  We  commenced 
cutting  Peas  last  week,  but  the  crop  is  light,  not  so 
good  as  last  year.     Reaping  Wheat  began  this  morning, 
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some  pieces  very  good,  others  thin  and  foul.     There 

are  plenty  of  reapers.     Turnips  not  a  very  good  plant, 

j  but   growing,    requiring  more  hoeing  before  harvest. 

7-  a- 

Tiptree  :  July  30. — Bright  sunshine,  great  heat, 
and  one  refreshing  shower  in  10  days,  have  done  won- 
ders for  all  crops,  and  changed  the  unhealthy  green  of 
some  Wheat  crops  to  a  healthy  harvest  colour.  The 
early  sown  "Wheat  crops  are  partially  and  somewhat 
considerably  blighted,  and  I  believe  that  both  this 
season  and  last  the  severe  frost  of  May  20  in  both 
years  nipped  the  ear  in  the  sheath,  for  we  know  that 
at  that  period  the  sheath  is  distended  and  thin,  and 
partially  transparent.  This  prevented  the  protrusion 
of  the  bloom,  which  remains  in  the  withered  kernel.  A 
vertical  line  uf  withered  grains  indicates  frost  on  one 
side.  The  spring  sown  Wheats,  not  being  so  forward, 
have  escaped  ;  every  kernel  seems  perfect,  and  we 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  fine  a  late-sown 
crop.  Barley  is  also  very  perfect,  and  not  affected  by 
frost  ;  a  portion  of  the  Wheat  is  quite  ready  for  cut- 
ting. We  put  Hughes'  fingers  on  our  reaper.  Harvest 
wages  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  Cutting  winter 
Beans  and  ploughing  the  land  on  which  they  grew, 
removing  the  sheaves  to  the  ploughed  portion.  Pea 
land  cleared  and  Turnips  coming  up,  the  Peas  being 
removed  to  another  field  to  make:  3i  acres  of  blue 
Peas  picked  for  the  London  markets  left  us  nett, 
besides  the  haulm,  ^23  per  acre.  They  were  a  very 
good  crop,  drilled  in  February  on  a  Wheat  stubble. 
J.  7.  Mcchi.    

Notices    to    Correspondents. 

NAMES  of  Grasses:  X.  Z.  A.,  Bromus  mollis,  Soft 
Brome  ;  B.,  B.  sterilis,  Sterile  Brome  ;  C,  Arrhenathe- 
ru:n  avenaceum,  Oat-like  grass. 


arRcts, 


SEED  MARKET. 

Inactivity  continues  to  characterise  the  agricultural 
seed  trade.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  Tri folium  on 
offer,  but  although  prices  are  very  moderate,  buyers  act 
with  extreme  caution.  Samples  of  new  English  Trefoil 
are  now  to  hand,  at  reasonable  rates.  For  new  home- 
grown Rape  seed  we  have  plenty  of  buyers,  at  the 
reduced  quotations.  There  is  no  change  in  the  value  of 
white  Mustard  seed.  New  Peas  are  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  Mark  Lane.  New  Rye  may  be  expected 
in  a  few  days.  Hemp  seed  is  firm.  The  recent  con- 
siderable advance  in  Canary  seed  is  well  supported. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  July  28. 
The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  this  morning's 
market  realised  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight  There 
was  a  fair  attendance,  but  millers  purchased  only  sufficient 
foreign  to  supply  their  immediate  wants,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  prices.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  brought  last 
week's  rates.  With  large  supplies  of  Oats  the  trade  was 
dull,  and  to  effect  sales  it  was  necessary  to  accede  to  a 
reduction  of  is.  per  qr.  The  Flour  trade  was  quiet, 
prices  unaltered. 

The  Market  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  August  4. 
Vrice  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  <  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  45— 61  Red 48—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55 — 66  Red '55 — 63 

—  Talavera 57 — 68 

—  Norfolk    —      Red 

—  Foreign    54 — 72  ■ 

Barley, grind&dist.,32J to 34J-.Chev.      —     ! Malting  . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting  . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  21 — 24' 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato  26— 2S  Feed    ... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed   ..  . 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rye 31—  33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign ! 

Beans,  Mazagan 29*.  to  36s. .  .Tick  45 — 48  Harrow  . 

•—     Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  35 — 40  Egyptian 

Pea*,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  41 — 44  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  3s s.  to  37J Grey  35 — 37  Foreign  . 

Maize —      Foreign  . 

Flock,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  . .  40 — 42 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. .  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  July  30. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  dull,  but  no  appreciable 
alteration  took  place  in  prices.  The  supplies  of  English 
Wheat  were  small,  but  those  from  abroad  were  large. 
Millers  operated  very  cautiously,  and  only  the  better 
qualities  of  produce  thoroughly  supported  previous 
currencies.  Barley  also  was  very  quiet,  and  the  quota- 
tions remained  stationary.  In  Malt  a  small  business  was 
transacted,  at  about  late  rates.  The  Oat  market  was 
wanting  in  activity,  and  as  the  arrivals  were  large  the 
movement  in  prices  continued  downwards.  Maize,  Beans, 
and  Peas  were  dealt  in  sparingly  on  former  terms.  Flour 
moved  off  quietly,  at  Monday's  values. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


38-4i 
35—5< 


45-48 

34—36 
40—43 
33—40 

28-34 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

EoglUh  & 

Scotch. . 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

tooo 

20,060 

Qrs. 

50 

Qrs. 

90 
57.4io 

Sacks. 

i    1020 

1    7060  brls. 

31,150 

*> 

57,500 

Liverpool,  July  29. — There  is  a  thin  attendance. 
Wheat  sells  slowly  in  retail,  at  barely  Friday's  rates. 
Flour  dull,  and  nominally  unaltered.  Beans,  Oats,  and 
Oatmeal  steady.  Indian  Corn,  old  mixed,  is  scarce,  and 
3d.  per  qr.  dearer,  closing  291.  to  29^.  3d.]  new  irregular, 
27s.  gd.  to  2$s,  6d.  per  480  lb. 


Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

June  31  .. 

—  28  .. 
July     5   ..         .. 

—  13   . . 

—  19   .. 

—  36  .. 

$8siod 

58  8 

59  1 
59     5 

59  6 

60  1 

381  9rf 
36    8 

36  7 

37  7 

35  '0 

36  0 

26*  id 
25     1 

sS  11 

29  0 
27     4 

30  10 

Average 

59     3 

36  11 

27    11 

HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  July  29. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  88*.  to  95$. 

Inferior  do 50        78 

New  do 60        So 

Inferior  do —         — 

Superior  Clover     ..108      115 


Inferior  Clover    ..  70J.  to    goj. 
Prime  2d  cut  do. ..   —  — 

New  do 65  95 

Straw         ..  . .  38  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


Whitechai-ri.,  Tuesday,  July  29. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    70s.  to  80s. 

Inferior  do 50 

Prime  New  Hay  ..  — 

Inferior — 

Straw       34 


Prime  old  Clover. 
Inferior  do.  do.     . 
Prime  2d  cut  do. ., 
New  Clover 
Inferior  do.  ..      . 


oo,r.tO  io5r. 
70         80 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  July  28 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  rather  smaller  than  last 
week,  and  the  average  quality  is  not  as  good.  Choice 
English  are  much  shorter  ;  prices  generally  are  higher. 
We  have  only  a  small  supply  of  Sheep  ;  trade  is  not  very 
brisk,  yet  prices  have  rather  advanced.  The  number  of 
Lambs  is  very  much  smaller,  and  the  quality  indifferent  ; 
the  few  choice  ones  on  offer  make  high  prices,  for  other 
kinds  trade  is  dull.  Calves  are  not  so  plentiful  as  of  late, 
and  consequently  are  a  little  dearer.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  ol  2135  Beasts,  10,200  Sheep,  and  270  Calves  ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  400  Beasts  ;  and  1710 
Beasts  and  25  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.} 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns .. 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d 


4to6 
0—6 
4—5 


6     4-6 


Best      Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


s.  d,     s.  d. 

..    to   .. 
6     o — 6     4 


4-S  8 
8—7  10 
4 — 6  o 
0—5     2 

Pigs,  120 


Beasts,  4245  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,660  ;  Calves,  285 
Thursday,  July  31. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  larger  than  on  Thursday  last, 
the  excess  being  entirely  English  ;  trade  is  heavy,  and 
only  a  few  choicest  qualities  reach  Monday's  top  quota- 
tions ;  the  average  price  must  be  quoted  lower.  The 
number  of  English  Sheep  is  nearly  the  same  as  last 
Thursday,  but  of  foreign  much  smaller  ;  on  the  average 
prices  are  quite  as  good  as  of  late.  Choice  Lambs  are 
also  quite  as  dear,  but  trade  is  dull  for  inferior.  The 
supply  of  Calves  is  much  shorter,  consequently  they  are 
dearer.  We  have  80  English  and  12  Dutch  Milch  Cows 
on  offer  ;  trade  is  dull  for  them,  although  best  milkers 
are  dear.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  260  Beasts, 
4080  Sheep,  and  430  Calves. 

/Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d.  1 


2to6 

0—6 
4—5 


Best      Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 
I  Lambs      .. 

Calves 
!  Pigs 


.  d.  s., 
..  to  .. 
1    0—6 

4—5 
8—7  ] 
8-6 
0-5 


Beasts,  1150 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,500  ;  Calves,  595  ;  Pigs,  40. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  July  31. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        I7J-  Per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  14^-         .. 

Small  Pork,  \s.  8<r".  to  5$.    od.  ;  Large  Pork,  4*.    od.  to 
4J.  6d.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  demand  during  the  last  week  has  been  very  fair, 
at  previous  rates,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  im- 
pression that  towards  the  autumn  prices  will  be  materially 
higher.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  clip  is  not  up 
to  last  year,  and  taking  the  average  we  should  say  the 
weight  of  the  1873  clip  will  but  little  exceed  that  of  1872. 
Last  year  as  now  prices  were  depressed  about  this  period, 
but  ruled  very  dear  in  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring.  

HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  July    31. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  business  re- 
mains quiet,  and  prices  rather  unsettled,  although  holders 
as  a  rule  are  not  anxious  to  press  sales  at  present  reduced 
rates.  The  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  decidedly 
more  favourable,  owing  to  the  warm  weather  ;  still  there 
is  much  backward  and  unkindly  bine,  and  the  general 
estimate  of  the  crop  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that  of 
last  year. 

Continental  reports  are,  as  a  rule,  favourable,  but 
American  advices  state  that  the  plant  has  suffered  in 
consequence  of  drought,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  last  year's  crop  can  under  any 
circumstances  be  now  produced. 


COALS.— July  30. 
Ryhope  Hartley,    2js.    3d. ;    Walls    End   Hawthorn, 
26s.    gd.  ;    Walls    End  South    Hetton,     29s, — Ships    at 
market,  7  ;  sold,  6  ;  unsold,  1  ;  at  sea,  15. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 

Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zoplssc  I  ' posi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   nt    Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

rpiIE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
X  ToCURE  KAMI1  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  1 IECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  bj  the  Nilic.iic  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic   Paint  Company. 

Fur    Particulars  and     Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,    (OK,   King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the    MILLION    are   Simple,  Cheai'. 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free 
IIEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Guilders  and  Hot-waler  Engineers. 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 

TAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

*J  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 

353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900   CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

&\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  fur   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES or  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.—*,  d. 

3  feel  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  ungla2ed 36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet     ,,  n        s  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .   12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,    painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         ,.  55    " 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer   of  RICHARDSON'S    PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 

First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm 

"  I  weed  \ 
I  have  now  had  your  Term 


nteds  no  comment  ; — 

yard,  Match  21,  1873. 

I  Saddle  Boiler  heating 


two"laree"Span-houses,  21  feet   wideband   15  feet   high,   containing 

484  fee? or  4  ™  *  pU  "V3  il  dot's  its  WOrkt°  mVmir,e  ,r T  ac,  ,0,n- 
In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  sue  and  cost  that  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  II  is  an 
™t'ent  Boiler  You  should  advertise  more  than  you  do,  for  it 
deKrves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. -Yours  truly,  Wm.  THOMSON." 
Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 
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The   Gardeners'  Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 


[August  2,  1873. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."- 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kcw  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  of 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied, 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  of  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  is.  6<f.  per  yard. 

'FRIGI  DuMO"  CANVAS. 


Two  yards  wide 
Three  yards  wide 
Four  yards  wide 


is.  lod.  per  yard. 
3s.  2d.  per  yard. 
3s.  loi.  per  yard. 


SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70  yards  long,  &,id  to  %%d.  pcryard. 

HESSIAN    CANVAS   do.    do.,  64   and   72   inches   wide,  j%d.    and 

93^J,   per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3.  Cannon 

Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 

Notice— REMOVED  from  7.  Great  Trinity  Lane. 


Tne  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,   Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c.; 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  :  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  after  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  Their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  oj 
Nottinghamshire :—"  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankcy,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Ffite,  Nottingham,  August,  i366  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 

ALVANISED        WIRE      NETTING.  —Awarded 

La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 


G 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard 

,  24  inches 

high. 

Mesh,               Mostly  used  for 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

a    inch  1   Poultry 
il  inch      Rabbits,   Hares,  &c. 
1 1  inch  1  Smallest  Rabbits    .. 
|  inch      Poultry  Enclosures. . 

$\d. 

5** 

is.  i\d. 

4w. 

Sirf. 

6{d. 
is.  s,d. 

b\d. 

id. 

is.  yd. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

OFFICES-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Mesh. 

Light, 

Medium. 

Strong. 

s.   d. 

Extra  Stronff. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

2    inch  .. 

°    3i 

0    4 

°    s\ 

0    6.J 
0    75 

1  \  inch  .. 
\k  inch  . . 

0    4 

°    S 

0   sf 

0    « 

0  si 

0    7i 

0    9 

1    inch  . . 

0    9 

1  0 

1     3 

1     8 

J  inch  .. 

'     "i 

I      »i 

1     S 

1  10 

100   yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair, 

$  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20J.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

l£§f  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Indestructible  Terra- Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  B  rose  ley. 


Flosner's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


t\<) 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made   in    materials    of    jjreat    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for 

k  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     *«  Cu-^  ^'^ujBtt^ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  KOSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinssland  Road.  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PA  VI  NG  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  t>r  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  ofDairics,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Fipes  and  Tiles  of  alt  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSI1ER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— Sec  addresses  above. 


JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.   His  stock  of  VINES  lor  immediate  planting  is  in 


excellent  condition,   and    those 

Growing  should  plant  now.    A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 

and    GREENHOUSE     PLANTS     * 


requirements  of  intending  purchasers. 


/ho  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
1  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
kept    in     stock,  to    suit  the 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  tnree  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  21.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Fernerie! 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  nt  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves, 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


KENT 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BV  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.   Free   to   all   Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent     Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C; 

And  2i,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


FULL.  PARTICULARS 

M&YJSGH&DOM^. 
^AmaCATIOHTO^. 

LJy  >T-      L_ 


TO-BE-THEBESIU^ 

ANlD  HAVE  CARRIED ■ 
OFF  EVEHY  PRIZE  Trl AT 
HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  I  MALL 
CASES  OF  COMPETITION 


yjms  <jr<sEK5-soN^r 


IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S   PATENT   "  SILENS  MESSOR 


Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLI 
The  Winner  of  Every  Pris 

The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
or  LONG  GRASS,  BENTS,  &c, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages 
which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only 
LAWN  MOWERS  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  ROYAL 
GARDENS,  and  in  most  of  the 


NG,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
■e  in  all  cases  of  Competition. 

principal     Gardens     and     Parks 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S   PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


SUITABLE 

FOR 

HAND 

OR 

HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 

FREE 
on  application. 


THOMAS    GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD   IRONWORKS,   LEEDS  ;     54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


THE 


COTTAGER'S  CALENDAR  OF  GARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies   for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  C'ovcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


4t,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C 


August  2,  1873.] 
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CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  I-anc,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

LAKE    and     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 

PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  price 
on  application. School  Lane,  Liverpool. 

PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  siies,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 
PAMPHLET,   Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 

and   post  free  on  application   to  the   GOLDSMITHS"  ALLIANCE 

LIMITED    MANUF. 

Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


A 


FACTURING    SILVERSMITHS,  n    and    12, 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES.  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


NETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS. 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c.— TANNED  NETTING  for 
Protecting  the  above  Irom  Frost,  Blight,  Birds,  &c,  2  yards  wide, 
3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards,  20s.  :  4  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard,  or  50  yards, 
aas.  NEW  TANNED  NETTING,  suited  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  Fence  for  Fowls,  2  yards  wide,  6d.  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide.  r*.  per  yard  ;  a«-inch  mesh,  4  yards  wide,  is.  6d.  per  yard. 
TI FFAN Y,  61.  6./.  and  71.  6J.  per  piece  of  20  yards. 
EATON  and  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 

Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
rctersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Pctersburgh,  6or.  and  Sos.;  superior  close  Mat,  45J.,  501., 
arid  551.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  w.,  and  35s.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equallvlow  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

ESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 


H 


4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  $d.  per  yard,  advancing  Hd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  3a.,  tfjd.,  4a"  ,  4%d.,  and  5%rf. 


-l'j.i..  5Hd.,  6d.,  Olid.,  and  upwards. 
J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  EC. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS   in   all    the    London,  Country,  Colonial,  and    Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  WITHOUT   EXTRA   CHARGE 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER, 


Contents : 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  jrenerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,   Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  . ,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..        ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     ..  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WorKs  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  51.  oil 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Sell 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools,     Price  «. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  i  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  6d. 

THE    VEGETABLE      KINGDOM  ;  or,  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.     Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  365.,  with 
upwards  of  soo  I  llustrations. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street. E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  2J., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREESand  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington, 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;  and  of  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


^lTHE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 

X  FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 

X      Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in   Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


F 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 
OR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 

CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 


1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


M 
S 


ISS    BRADDON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of"  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

TRANGERS    aud    PILGRIMS.      A     Novel. 


LITHOGRAPH  Y— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  of 
work  sent  free 
E.  J.   FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  as  PARTNER,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing 
Business,  held  on  long  lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  20, 
William  Street,  New  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


MESSRS.  OSBORN  and  SONS,  Fulham  Nursery, 
London,  will  REQUIRE,  by  an  early  date,  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  energetic  Man,  to  act  as  FOREMAN  of  the  House 
Department.  He  must  have  had  a  good  Nursery  experience,  and  be 
well  up  in  Plants,  and  their  Culture  and  Commercial  Value  also.  Un- 
exceptionable testimonials  as  to  ability  and  character  required,  and 
applications  in  the  first  instance  must  be  made  in  writing,  stating 
terms,  references,  &c. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  MARKET  GARDENER, 
accustomed   to  the  Growing  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Fruits  and 
Vegetables—  JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  sober,  active  YOUNG  MAN, 
well  up  at  Budding  and  Grafting  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c  , 
also  Packing  when  required,  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
the  Nursery  under  the  Manager.  State  age,  reference,  and  wages 
required.— Messrs  STUART  and  MEIN.The  Nurseries,  Kelso,  N.B 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  to  take  General  Charge  of  the 
Houses  in  a  small  Nursery.  He  must  be  a  good  Propagator 
of  Bedding  Plants,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house. A  married  Man,  to  live  in  the  Nursery,  preferred — Apply  by 
letter  only,  stating  wages  required,  to  W.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  several  GARDENERS,  for  Single-handed 
places.  Wages  201.  to  231.  per  week,  with  house.  Also 
GARDEN  LABOURERS,  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Plain 
Gardening,  and  would  not  object  to  attend  to  a  Cow.  Wages  i8j\  to 
20J.  per  week. — Apply,  stating  full  particulars,  to  Messrs.  F.  and  A. 
DICKSON  AND  SONS,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER.— He  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  profession,  Forcing,  &c.  A  Single  Man 
required.  Wages  £1  a  week.— Apply,  after  7  P.M.,  at  Osborne  House, 
Oxford  Road,  Turnham  Green,  W. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  for  the  Enclosure  of 
Torrington  Square.  He  will  be  sworn  in  as  a  Constable,  and 
will  be  specially  required  to  maintain  order  in  the  place.  Wages  one 
guinea  a  week.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  qualifications,  &c,  to 
HON.  SEC,  Post  Office,  Torrington  Place,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  for   a  first-class   Scotch    House,    an 
ASSISTANT,  persevering,  quick,  and  exact.— SEEDSMAN, 
Post  Office,  Glasgow. 

WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  in  a  Seed  Estab- 
Hshment  in  the  Midland  Counties,  to  live  with  employer  on 
the  premises. — For  further  particulars  address  R.  P.  B.,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Seed  Merchant,  152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C 


WANTED,    as    SHOPMAN,    a    steady    industrious 
Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Seed  Trade.— Address 
stating  references,  salary  required,  &c,  to  G.  AND  J.  C.  BOOTHBY 
Seedsmen,  flic.  Meal  House  Brow,  Stockport. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN,  in  the  Seed 
Trade,  to  live  with  employer  on  the  premises. — Address,  with 
particulars  and  references,  T.  B.  THOMSON,  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Seed  Warehouse,  Birmingham. 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married,  no  incum- 
brance, Scotch ;   thoroughly  practical    in  all  branches  of  the 
?ro  fessionJWoods  and  Land  if  required.     The  highest  references. — 
I.  W.,  Robertson  &  Scott,  Advertising  Agents,  Edinburgh. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  thoroughly  practical  Man, 
of  20  years'  experience.  Cause  of  leaving  last  situation,  death 
of  employer.— GEO.  OWEN,  15,  Alford  Terrace,  Union  Grove, 
Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Corrin,  Head  Gardener 
to  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  Cheyney  Court,  Bromyard,  is  open  to 
an  engagement,  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  prove  by  practice  that 
he  has  received  the  very  best  instructions  and  discipline,  from  first- 
class  men.  in  every  Department  of  Gardening,  at  some  of  the  best 
Noblemen  s.  Gentlemen's,  and  Nurserymen's  Establishments  in  the 
Kingdom  ;  has  Designed  and  Superintended  the  Erection  of  Horticul- 
tural Buildings,  Planned  and  Made  the  best  Kitchen  Garden  in  Here- 
fordshire (considered  so  by  impartial  judges),  and  extensively  Improved 
Pleasure  Grounds  for  present  employer,  who  will  give  him  a  most 
excellent  recommendation  for  professional  ability  and  moral  character. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  order.  Any  inquiry  answered  on  apply- 
ing to  the  Advertiser. 


ARDENER  (Head). — Messrs.  Allum,  Nurserymen, 

/_   flrc.,Taimvorth,  have  a  very  useful  middle-aged  married  Man 

nd  to  fill  a  Head 
nes. 


G 

(with  small  family),  whom  they  can  highly  recomn 
place,  where  one  or  two  arc  kept.     Wen  up  with  Vi 

GARDENER  (Head}.—  Age  30,  single;  well  under- 
stands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Orchids,  and 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.     Fourteen   years'   good    character, —J.    P.,    25,    Cochrane 

Street,  St.  John's  Wnod,  N.\\\ 

GARDENERTHead).— Age  32,  single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character.— W.  B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road, 
London    N.W. 

/^ARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— J.  SpavinT 

V.J  Manager,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  S.W.,  can 
recommend  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  a  Gardener  who  would 
habitually  be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient  Six  years' 
reference  from  previous  situation. — Address  as  above. 

CIJ.  ARDENER  (Head).— A  thoroughly  energetic,  prac- 
A  tical,  Working  Gardener,  fully  conversant  with  the  profession. 
Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  of  Vines,  Pines,  Orchard- 
house  Fruits,  Orchids,  and  Hard-wooded  Plants,  in  good  establish- 
lishmenls.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.— E.  F. ,  43, 
Taunton  Road,  l.ee  Green,  S.E. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Gar- 
dener.— Age  31,  married  ;  has  had  great  experience  in  the  Cultivation 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  well  understands  Forcing  of  all 
kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  also  Dinner-table  Decorations,  &c.  Four  years'  good 
character.— J.  T.   E.,  Gardens,  Easton  Grey.  Malmesbury,  Wilts. 


(  _J.  ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  47,  married, 

VJ  one  girl,  aged  15;  thoroughly  understands  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  including  Orchard- houses,  also  Land  and  Stock.  No 
objection  to  a  good  Single-handed  place.  Over  nine  years'  good  per- 
sonal character  from  present  employer,  also  six  years'  good  character 
from  previous  place.  Leaving  on  his  own  account. — &,  PUGSLEY, 
P.  Bell,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Chiselhurst,  Kent, 

C ^ARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— 
X     Age  31,  single  ;  six  years  in  present  situation.— W.  B.,  Crouch 
End  Post  Office,  Hornsey,  N. 


/  II  ARDENER   (Head,    or  good  Second).— Age  27, 

VJ  single;   well  versed  in  all  kinds   of  Forcing,  and    Flower  and 


Kitchen    Gardening. - 
Brackncll,  Berks. 


B.,     Mr.     Harmworth,     Winklield     Row, 


GARDENER.— A  thoroughly  practical  Man.    Highest 
references   as   to   character  and  ability.— R,  R.,  The  Library, 
Horley,  Surrey. 


GARDENER   (Second).— Age  22  ;    understands  all 
kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  also  accustomed  to  Fruit  and 
Plant  Growing— T.  'P.,  Burnham  Grove,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks. 


G 


GARDENER   and    BAILIFF   (age    41,    married,    no 

J  family)  — T.  Fisher.  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Mrs.  A.  G.  L. 
Popham,  Littlecote  Fark,  Hungerford,  Wilts,  is  at  liberty  to  engage 
with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  practical 
Man.     Disengaged  August  23. 

GARDENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  GARDENER 
(Head,  Working).— Age  36,  married;  thoroughly  understands 
the  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Orchids,  &c,  also  a  good  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardener.  Understands  the  Management  of  Land  and 
Stock.  Wife  can  take  charge  of  Poultry.  Twelve  years'  good 
character.— A.  B.,  6,  Esbourne  Place,  Abingdon,  Berks. 


PROPAGATOR     (Hardwood),      Conifera,     Roses, 
Clematis,  Rhododendrons,  Japanese  Plants,  &c— Y.  Z,,  Post 
Office,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 

PROPAGATOR  (Hard^wooded),  Conifers,  Rhodo- 
dendrons,  Clematises,  Roses,  flic— Age  24,  single.  Eight  years' 
practical  experience  in  some  of  the  leading  Provincial  Nurseries  — 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  H.  LUNN,  Frant  Road  Nursery, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


FORESTER.— Age  40;  has  had  good  experience  on 
large  Estates,  and  can  undertake  all  duties  pertaining  to  that 
situation.  Highest  testimonials.— W.  B.,  Mr.  Maurice  Young, 
Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming. 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 
now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles,  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required. —Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  M, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


FARM  BAILIFF,  now  or  at  Michaelmas.— Middle- 
aged,  married;  thoroughly  qualified.  Has  had  large  experience 
in  the  Buying,  Selling,  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock, 
Machinery,  Steam  Cultivation,  &c.  Eight  years'  reference  from  pre- 
sent employer.  Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.— A.  M.,  Post  Office, 
Sharnbrook,  near  Bedford. 


To  Gentlemen  Farmers. 

FARM  BAILIFF.— Age  28,  single;  a  well-educated 
competent  Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of 
Light  and  Heavy  Land,  the  Breeding.  Rearing,  and  Fattening  of  all 
Farm  Stock,  and  the  working  of  all  Farm  Machines.  Can  keep 
Accounts,  also'Buy  and  Sell.  Excellent  references  given. — H.  H 
Post  Office,  Lewisham,  Kent,  S.E. 


To  tne  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,    CLERK,    or    SALESMAN.— A  young 
Man.     First-class  references.— K.,  Post  Office,  Worcester. 


SHOPMAN. — Age  24.     Ten  years'  experience.     Fair 
knowledge  of  Plants.     Good  references. — A.  GRICE,  20,  High 
Street,  Birmingham. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N'S 


LL 


WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  OF   IRISH  WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Pen-ins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  eood  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


1) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  it.  ij£<f.,  3j.  qd.,  A'-  6d.,  and  its. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  if.  i%d.t  at.  oJ.,  41,  6d.,  and  m. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


GAi 


CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  155. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 

G.     SHREWSBURY,    Patentee,     50,    Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 

98,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W.        

FOWL  ER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


rriHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 


MAKERS. 


Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used      Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


AS    A    LAWN    CONSERVATORY. 


_    PLANTS    OR    VEGETABLES.  AS    A    VINERY. 

The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

■useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Instead  of  having  to  remove  or  slide  loose  glass  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  plants,  we  attach  the  glazed  lights  (2 t-oz.)  with  hinges  to  the  frame  of  each  light 
thereby  doing  awaywhh  continual  breakage  of  glass  and  loss  of  time.     Tnvo  men  can  instantly  remove  a  complete  length,   a  ft.  by  3  ft.  wide  ;   thus  proving  them  to  be  really 
portable.     They  are  made  in  the  following  sizes.     One  pair  of  ends  is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  lengths,  it  set  in  a  continuous  row. 

*     Cash  Prices  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  England  on   Orders  amounting  to  60s.  and  upwards. 
Price.  Ends  per  pair  extra. 


6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 

6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide 


£*   s 

2  10 

1  15 

3  5. 


55.  od. 
$s.  od. 
js.  od. 
•js.  od. 


6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


LAWN  CONSERVATORIES,  with  glass  sides  and  ends,  12  ft.  by  4  ft.,  £7  Jr.  ;  12  ft.  by  5  ft, 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


Price. 

£*  e  - 

4    4' 

S  xo    ' 

7    o    < 
£&  i$s.  ',  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £10. 


Ends  per  pair  extra. 

$s.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 

ios.  6d. 

..  I2J.  Od. 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co.  _ 

MELON     OR     CUCUMBER     FRAMES. 

All  sizes  (glazed  with  21-oz.)  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Height  at  back,  24  inches  ;  at  front,  13  inches  ;  sides, 
1  \  inch  thick  ;  lights,  2  inches  thick.  All  made  of  very 
best  red  deal.  Painted  three  coats.  Every  pane  of  glass 
is  nailed  as  well  as  puttied  in.  Each  light  is  provided  with 
an  iron  strengthening  rod  and  handle.    Glazed  with  21-oz. 


Two-thirds  allowed  for  Packing  Materials  when  returned  free  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  t 

Cash  or  reference  respectfully  requested  with  transmission  ofall  first  orders, 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  wavs  in  which  they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  kno^n. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 

Cash  Prices,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
when  orders  amount  to  60s.  and  upwards. 
4  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,   1  light         ..         ..     £1  17     6 
8  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  2  lights        . .  . .  3     5     o 

12  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  3  lights  ..  ..  4  17  6 
16  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  4  lights  ..  ..  676 
20  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  s  lights  ..  ..  7  17  6 
24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  6  lights        ..         ..         9    7     ° 

every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  arc  seldom  heard  ol. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c. 
No.  49<7.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 
No.  50  and  54<r.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 
No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  ofall  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39J.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c.,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Braduury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  laid  WILLIAM 
RICHARDS,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County— SATURDAY.  August  2,  187) 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  St  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ,.  $s.  uhd.  |  Six  Months     ..     lis.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  y.  lod. 
Post   Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


Condition  of  the  Corn  Crops,  1873. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE/or  SA  TURDA  Y 
NEXT,  August  16,  will  contain  a  FULL  and 
TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDITION  of 
the  CORN  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  5^-  ;  post  free,  5%if. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    41,    Wellington    Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  GREAT  AUTUMNAL 
SHOW  of  FRUIT  and  TABLE  DECORATIONS  of  FRUIT, 
also  of  GLADIOLUS,  SEPTEMBER  6  and  8.  Schedules  and  full 
particulars  to  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  W.  WILSON,  Flower 
Show  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  and 
FLORAL  SOCIETY— The  SEVENTH  GRAND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL FETE  will  be  held  in  the  Vivary  Park,  Taunton,  on 
THURSDAY,  August  14,  when  Priies  amounting  to  nearly  ^£300,  and 
several  valuable  Silver  Cups,  will  be  oflered  for  competition.  The 
magnificent  Band  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Horse  Guards  will  perform 
during  the  FSte  and  Fireworks.  The  Fireworks  will  be  most  exten- 
sive, of  unprecedented  splendour,  and  the  Park  will  be  most  brilliantly 
and  beautifully  Illuminated  by  several  hundred  real  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Lanterns.  Mr.  C.  T.  Brock,  the  celebrated  Pyrotechnist  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  will  attend  and  personally  superintend 
the  display  of  Fireworks  and  the  Illumination  of  the  Grounds. 

Special  Excursion  Trains  at  very  low  tares  will  run  from  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Stations. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee. 

EADING    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY.— The 

AUTUMN  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  August  21 
(by  permission  of  the  Mayor),  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading. 

A  Band  will  attend  as  usual.  The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  Holders 
of  Subscribers'  Tickets  at  1  o'Clock,  and  to  the  Public  at  3  o'Clock,  on 
payment  of  u.  Schedules  and  Tickets  and  all  information  may  be 
obtained  of  CHARLES  COLLINS,  Hon.  Sec,  34.  Chain  Street, 
Reading. 


Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  • 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TEC K, 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c 

Ci  RAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 
T  FRUITS.  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c,  will 
be  held  in  the  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OLD  TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Second  Edition  of  Schedule  now  ready.     ENTRIES  to  be  sent  to 
the  Undersigned  on  or  before  AUGUST  26  next. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


To  Orchid  Growers. 

rpo    BE    SOLD,  about  50  miles  from   Dublin,   with 

J.     Railway  and  Water  Carriage  close  at  hand,  a  COLLECTION 
of  about  TWO  HUNDRED  PLANTS,  some  large,  and  all  in  fair 
condition.     Any  particulars  required  may  be  had  by  addressing 
O.  P.,  Post  Ofhce,  Mullingar,  Ireland. 


PALM  SEEDS.— Seeds  of  four  elegant  and  beautiful 
species  have  been  collected  and  brought  from  Grenada  by  Mr. 
Albert  Bruchmuller.  Price  of  each  sort,  £1  per  too  seeds,  or 
£8  per  1000  seeds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States*  is  fi  6s. 


E 


G.    HENDERSON    AND    SON,    the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    AND    SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


Gratia  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.  '  Forwarded  to  all  upon  application.    - 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


The  Very  Best  Strains. 

CALCEOLARIA,     CINERARIA,     PRIMULA,    and 
all  other  CHOICE  SEEDS  for  present  sowing. 
JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS,  "  Newton  "  Nurseries.  Chester, 


M 


R.  LAXTON'S  New  Double  PELARGONIUMS, 

JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  E.  J.  LOWE. 

Strong  plants  can  now  be  had  at  10s.  6d.  the  Set,  retail,  from 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Florists,  Stamford. 

Trade  price  on  application. 


DR.  DENNY'S  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS— 
Second  Set — are  now  ready  for  sending  out.  See  previous 
Advertisements.  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded 
post  free  on  application  to  JOHN  COPELIN,  Tyssen  Street 
Nurseries,  West  Hackney,  N.  Post  Office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
to  J.  COPELIN,  Post  Office,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

WEBB'S  NEW"  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  difterent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading 


w 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slougti. 


Pines.— The  Property  of  a  Gentleman. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  been  commissioned  to 
DISPOSE  OF  a  very  healthy  lot  of  PINES,  Succession  and 
Established  Suckers,  at  moderate  prices. 

Particulars  on  application  to  W.WOOD  and  SON,  The  Nurseries, 
Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex.         


rriHE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH   GRAPE  VINE.— 

-1-      Orders  for  this  Vine,  for  delivery  in  autumn,  are   now   being 
booked  at  21*.  for  Planting  Canes,  42s.  for  strong  Planting  Canes. 

This  is  the  only  Grape  that  ever  took  a   First   Prize   in  open  com- 
petition, as  at  the  great  Show  in  Glasgow,  and  of  which  large  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  various  markets  before  it  was  offered  to  the  Public. 
W.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels.  June  23. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANII,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12$.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Cineraria  Seed. 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH   and    CO.  are  now 
sending   out   New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.             First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Second    do.      2s,  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioi.  6d,  per  iooo,  or  50,000  for  £35  ;  100,000  for 
£47  «». 
SPRUCE  FIR,  i%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  15*.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 
£12  10s.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


CENTAUREA     RAGUSINA     COM  PACTA.— New 
Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  gj. 
CHARLES  VUUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,    S.W. 


CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).— 
Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAW  i  KEK, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  Microscopists  and  Others. 

MR.  J.  T.  PEACOCK,  who  has  just  imported  some 
living  specimens  of  the  MONSTER  CACTUS  of  South 
America  (Echinocactus  Visnaga),  has  a  quantity  of  the  central  part 
ol  one  specimen,  which  died  in  transit,  and  of  which,  as  it  appears  to 
be  interesting  in  structure,  he  will  be  happy  to  send  a  portion  to  any 
person  interested  in  microscopical  study,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
directed  envelope—Mr.  J.  T.  PEACOCK,  Sudbury  House, Hammer- 
smith, W. 


A 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 
LFRED    LEGERTON,     Seed     Merchant, 

S,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULKS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,1873. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be    forwarded    gratis    on 
application. 7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


H 


Narcissus 
I.   HARDY    offers     about     20,000     SINGLE 
PHEASANT  EYE.  at  low  prices. 
Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures,  Essex. 

1B72    I  "TkESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

I  JLv  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

Tne  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raiserst King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 

ROSES,   in.  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c. ,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  description*-, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  evtr 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Roses. 

JOHN    KEYNES'    ROSES  are   NOW   in    MAGNI- 
FICENT BLOOM— the  finest  plants  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
old  and  new.    CATALOGUES  ready. 
The  Nurseries,  Salisbury. 


HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.— This  new  and 
beautiful  plant  took  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  few  flowering 
Bulbs  will  be  ready  for  Sale  in  the  Autumn  at  10s.  6d.  each.  Seeds 
(now  ready),  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  GLADIOLUS  SAUNDERSII. 
i<w.  6d.,  and  DRIMIA  (SCILLA)  COOPERI.  These  three  new  plants 
are  figured  in  the  Refurium  Botanicum.  A  large  collection  of  SUC- 
CULENT PLANTS,  &c  Orders  for  the  above  received  by 
THOS.  COOPER,  Nurseryman,  Holmesdale  Road.  Rcigate,  Surrey. 

Milla  biflora— Cyclobothra  alba. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester,  have 
just  received  an  importation  of  these  choice  and  rare  BULBS, 
collected  by  Mr.  Roezl,  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  The  former  has 
large  beautiful  milk-white,  the  latter  golden-yellow  flowers.  Both  are 
hardy,  have  just  arrived,  and  will  force  readily  for  Christmas. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  for  1874,  in  cases  averaging  200  Bulbs  each. 
Prices  on  application. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send  post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps.   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


LONDON,  1862.—  flARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 
\J  GRASS  and  other  SEEDS    awarded  the 
only  Prize  Medal. 

PARIS,     1867.— .p  ARTE  R'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

Kj  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  10  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Vienna,   1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V^  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds 
J  AS.  CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above 
•     named  SEEDS.     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


New  Crop  Agricultural  Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

TRIFOLIUM    INCARNATUM,  BROAD-LEAVED 
RAPE,      HOME-SAVED       ITALIAN       RYE-GRASS,      &c. 
Samples  and  quotations  upon  application. 

The   LAWSON    SEED   and    NURSERY   COMPANY    (Limited), 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

Southwark  Street,  S.E.—  August  2,  1873. 


Cabbage  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants. 

FOR  SALE,  BATTERSEA,  LONDON,  and 
ENFIELD  MARKET,  IMPERIAL,  OX-HEART,  and 
ROBINSON'S  OX  CABBAGE  PLANTa,  at  21.  6d.  per  1000 
(remittance  to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents), 
can  now  be  supplied  by 
J.  WUOBEKRY,  Nursery,  Billingshurst,  Sussex. 


Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Carriage  Free. 

TURNIP  of  sorts,  RAPE,  MUSTARD,  SCARLET 
CLOVER,  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE, RENOVATING,  and  other  MIXTURES,  OX  CABBAGtf, 
&c,  "all  of  very  superior  quality." 

JAMES    DICKSuN    and    SONS,    Seed  Growers,    108,  Eastgate 
Street,  Chester. 

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  2s.  per  or. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  begiven  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  ].  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street.  Norwich 


Wood  Engraving. 
MITH,   Artist  an 

,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


TTR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 
1VJ.  Wood,  12,  r 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  Historv  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  applicatic- 


RODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  1,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 
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[August  9,  1873. 


The  Editor  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine  " 

REPORTS   THUS   OF 

TR.  CANNELL'S  NURSERY,  Woolwich  : 

— "  Growers  of  soft-wooded  plants  will  do 
well  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  nursery  within  a  short  period, 
for  the  collections  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  Pelargoniums 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  an  unusually  favourable  opportunity  is 
presented  for  instituting  comparisons  with  the  most  popular  of  the 
old  and  the  newer  varieties.  The  collection  of  Geraniums  comprises 
about  600  varieties,  including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  best  of 
the  new  kinds.  The  Geranium-house,  filled  with  half  specimens,  is 
now  at  its  best,  and  a  more  magnificent  display  of  these  popular 
flowers  could  not  possibly  be  conceived;  and  to  those  interested  in 
them,  a  peep  into  the  house  is  well  worthy  a  journey  from  the  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groats.     A  hint  to  the  wise  is  quantum  stiff," 

H.  C.'s  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application. 

New  Florist  Flowers  and  Florist  Flower  Seed  Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E.  


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  is.  Sd.  and  21.  gd. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


R     S     T 


GI    S    H    U 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  3 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  3s.,  and  lot.  6d, 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

{Limited}, 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  SHowa. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  it  and  iz, 
Cornhill,  London,  E.G. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 

J-~    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and  Patentee  Works.  Horley, 
Surrey.  .  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 

Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
r"PHE  IMPROVED 
X  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES. GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &c 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and   CO., 
(late   Bury  St   Pollard,  Successors   to 
John  R.  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill.) 
These    BOILERS  are  adapted  for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  requiro  no  Brickwork. 


Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


Bear    Garden,    New    Park    Street, 
Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  izi,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.-j.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglaied 36 

,,  i)       glazed,  i'i  . ,.'    good  sheet  glass  . .    70 

6  feet    ,,  ,,       2  inches  thick,  ungtazed go 

i,  t,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass    . .  1a    6 

Portable  Box  containing*  one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    0 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       .,         ,,  55    0 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


FOLLOWS    &    BATE'S    NEW    PATENT 

CROQUET     LAWN     MOWER, 

NOW  READY. 

Price  Lists  Free  by  Post.     All  Orders  executed  on  receipt. 

A  trial  alloived  free  of  all  cost  to  the  p7ircliaser. 

N.B. — Follows  &  Bate  have  won  every  Prize  for  which  they  have 
competed  with  their  celebrated  Machines.   Upwards  of  21,000  now  in  use. 

FOLLOWS    &    BATE, 

DUTTON    STREET   WORKS,    MANCHESTER. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer. 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

X3-   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty s  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

"  Mr.  Cowan,  "  The  Gardens,  Moore  Abbey,  Monastercvan. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— The  few  doubts  I  had  entertained  with  respect  to  your  Patent  Compensating  System  of  heating  horticultural 
buildings  were  quite  dispelled  when  I  saw  it  at  work  at  Dromore,  and  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the  little  time  and  attention  it  requires  to 
keep  going,  and  the  beautiful,  regular  heat  it  maintained  throughout  the  night,  and  that  without  any  attention  whatever. 

"  When  your  system  comes  to  be  better  known,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  adopt  it ;  that  is,  of  course,  in  limestone 
or  chalk  districts,  as  one  glance  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  practical  person  of  its  utility,  economy,  and  cleanliness— indeed,  little  or  no 
dirt  is  caused  by  it. 

"  I  am  sure  the  horticultural  world  at  large  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  the  vexed  question  ever  cropping  up  in  all  place*,  both  large 
and  small,  may  be  prevented  by  adopting  your  simple  and  efficient  system,  which  I  hope  to,  in  a  very  short  time.  I  nave  this  day  written  10 
my  noble  employers,  informing  them  01  my  visit  to  your  place,  and  have  recommended  them  to  adopt  your  system,  which  I  trust  and  believe 
they  wilUo^thout  delay.  •'  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours,  PlllLlr  WADBS, 

An  Apparatus  will  be  exhibited  at  work  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester  in  September. 

illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,  S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL  CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


August  9,  1873.] 
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GALVANISED       WIRE       NETTING.— Awarded 
"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  18J9. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  84  inches 


Mesh. 

Mostly  used  lor 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

2    inch 
i|  inch 
1?  inch 
|  inch 

Poultry 

Rabbits,    Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits    . . 
Poultry  Enclosures. . 

SI* 

IX.    lUf. 

4»</. 

6  id. 
is.  4<I. 

5i* 

6\d. 

id. 

is.  7d. 

CO., 

OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Roster's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for    ___________ 

KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  </"  ------ --^ 

they     harbour     no     Slugs     or      ^683; 
Insects,   take    up    little    room,       t___ 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "  grown "    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  KOSHER,  Manufacturers,   Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars.  S.E.  :  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W,  ;  Kinesland  Ro.id.E. 
Agents  for  LOOKERS  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAME N  TAL  P A V  I  N G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
31,  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  JStc      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Rooting  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.andG.  RUSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  \s.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
W  hart",  2s.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


2  inch  . , 
i\  inch  . . 
i_  inch  . , 
1  inch  . , 
\  inch  . . 


Light. 


d. 
4 

k 

o 

2| 


Strong.      Extra  Strong. 


100   yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  altozved  for  frompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
fggF  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Edwin   Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


POETABLE   EIUJIT   TEEE    CRYMOBOETHUS, 

OR   PRESERVATIVE   FROM    FROST. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,  Glazed  without  Putty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 

These  Structures  are  a  valuable  Protection  for  Fruit  Trees  against  Frost  in  the  early  spring,  which  is  under- 
stood to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  they  are  designed  to  supply  an  admitted  want  in  the  Garden. 

The  Patent  Sashes  are  fixed  together  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  each  length  being  supported  by  Patent  Iron  Brackets 
attached  to  the  Walls,  and  to  project  at  any  required  distance  and  inclination.  The  Brackets  are  made  to  receive 
Trough  Gutters  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  ends  of  the  Structure.  Tubular  Iron  Pillars  are  also  provided  when 
desired,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  Netting,  and  their  portability  renders  them  removable  for  other  purposes,  or  to  be 
packed  away  when  not  required. 

For  convenience  of  transit  the  Frames  and  Brackets  can  be  packed  in  Bundles  in  a  small  compass,  and  the  Glass 
in  Boxes,  and  upon  arrival  can  be  fixed  and  glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman. 

Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 

$gf  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crymoboethus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


JONES'S     PATENT     "DOUBLE     L"     SADDLE 

O  BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boileft 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  healing  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L.  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  arc  made  of  the  follow- 
'ng  sizes :- 


Price. 

4-in.  Pipe. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£   s.  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

IS  in. 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

'8  ii 

24  11 

400 

800 

30  „ 

18  „ 

30  11 

500 

900 

24  11 

24  ,i 

24  .1 

700 

12    0    0 

24  11 

24  11 

30  11 

850 

14    0    0 
10    0    0 

'I  11 

24  11 

3f  1. 

1,000 

24    11 

28    „ 

it: 

&■:, 

1,400 
1 ,800 

20    0    0 
25    0    0 

3°    11 

3°  1, 

72  i» 

2,600 

35    0    0 

36    „ 

36 ,. 

96  „ 

4.S00 

5°    0    0 

48    „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48    „ 

■|S   „ 

144  11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London, S.E. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

BARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly- improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS,  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

ror  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Beehives— Two  Silver  Medals  awarded  to 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  AND  SONS  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  only  English  Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives 

NEIGHBOUR'S  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEE- 
HIVE, as  originally  introduced  by  George  Neighbour  &  Sons, 
working  three  bell-glasses,  is 
neatly  and  strongly  made  of 
straw  ;  it  has  three  windows  in 
the  lower  Hive.  This  Hive 
will  be  found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages,  and  is 
more  easy  of  management  than 
any  other  Beehive  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Price,  complete  . .  £1  15  o 
Stand  for  ditto  ..  o  106 
The  LIGURIAN  or 
ITALIAN  ALP  BEE  being 
much  in  repute,  G.  N.  &  Sons 
supply  a  Swarm  of  Bees  with 
genuine  Italian  Queen,  in  the 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  £4, 
Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with 
full  directions  tor  uniting  to 
Black  Stocks,  151.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks 
and  Swarms  may  be  obtained 
as  heretofore. 

.    THE     APIARY.      By     A. 
Neighbour.    5s,,  postage  4^. 
A    newly    arranged    Catalogue    of  other    Improved     Hives,    with 
Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodbury,  and  other  Hives  and  Supers,  made  by 
James  Lee,  at  his  prices. 

GEO.    NEIGHBOUR  and  SONS,  27,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  or 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.    Free   to   all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

walter"carson  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LTJDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C; 

And  31,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 
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OYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY.— 
SHOW  of  PHLOXES,  &c,  AUGUST  6,  1873. 

AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 

Class  i. — 12  PHLOXES,  in  pots  not  larger  than  10  inches  in 

diameter,  distinct.     (Nurserymen  ) 

1st  Prize,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird, &  Laing,Stanstead  Park  Nurseries, 

Forest  Hill,  £3. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  £a. 

Class  7—6  CANNAS,  distinct.    (Open.) 
1st,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son.  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's 
Wood,  £2. 

Class  8—6  HYDRANGEAS.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  &c,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington, 

Class  9.— EARLY  PLUMS,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  B.  Potter,  Gr.  to  Messrs.  Benham.Sion  Lodge,  Isleworth,  15*. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.  Battars,   Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill  House, 
Enfield,  10s. 

Class  10.— Collection  of  GOOSEBERRIES,  12  fruits  of  each 
variety.      (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon,  £1  10s. 
ad,    Mr.  T.  Record,  Gr.  to  J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vinter's  Park, 

Maidstone,  £1. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Martin,  Shermanbury,  Hurstpierpoint,  15s. 

Class  ii.— 0  GOOSEBERRIES,  the  heaviest  fruit.    (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Kirtland,  Bletchington,  Oxford,  icw. 
zd,    Mr.  J.  Walker,  71. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Kii  ' 


v  inland,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  51. 


MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mr.  W.  Denning,  Gr.  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Norbiton,  Surrey,  tor  a 
Collection  of  Orchids  in  flower. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.for  a  Collection  of  Phloxes  in  flower. 

Mi's'.rs.  F.StA.  Smith,  Dulwich.  for  a  Collection  of  Balsams  in  flower. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  a  Group  of  Pentstemons  in  flower. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for  cut  blooms  of  Ver- 
benas, Carnations,  and  Picotees. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 

A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  UNION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds 
viz.:— Early  and  Late  Flat  Red,  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  (Giant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards 
may  be  had  at  very  reduced  prices. 

1  he  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•   CHANT,   Victoria  and   Paradise   Nurseries,   Upper   Holloway, 
London,  N.  .,  ,     .  , 

Per  packet. — s.  a. 
Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams*  Queen  of  Whites. 


Williams'  superb  strain   of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is,  Od. ,  2s.  6d. .  31.  Od. ,  and  5 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMHRIATA  STRIATA         ..         ..2 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

,     .                                                  «.  Od.,  2S.  Od.,  31.  6d.,  and  5 
Weathenll's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

•                                                                    is.  Od.,  as.  Od.,  31.  6d.,  and  5 

Wiggms'  prize  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN..           is.  Od..  2s.  6d  ,  and  3 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain          ..         ..           u!and  1 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    u.  Od.  and  2 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 1 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 2 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 2 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White       is.  6d.  and  2 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2s.  6d.  and  3 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        1 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


5    o 


Seedsmen  to 


SUTTONS' 


Seedsmen  to 


the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


VEGETABLE     SEEDS 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING, 

Suttons'  Commodore 
Nutt  Cabbage    Lettuce. 

This  is  the  earliest  and  small- 
est Lettuce  in  cultivation.  It 
differs  from  Tom  Thumb,  be- 
ing of  a  darker  green  colour,  of 
closer  and  more  compact  habit. 
Comes  remarkably  early,  and  is 
of  splendid  flavour  and  perfectly 
hardy.    Price,  is,  Od.  per  packet. 

Improved  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce. 

Our  stock  of  this  fine  Lettuce 
is  unequalled.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  perfectly  hardy, 
very  sweet  and  crisp.  Price, 
u,  per  ounce. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUE   OF   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS, 

Illustrated  with  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts,  and  containing  Descriptive  LISTS  of  all  the  finest  kinds  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  NARCISSI,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  &c,  including  also  a  Select  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing,  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 
A  Select  LIST  of  STRAWBERRIES  is  also  now  ready. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Suttons'  Commodore  Nutt 
Cabbage  Lettuce. 


ONIONS. 


GIANT  ROCCA.— The  largest 
in  cultivation,  often  attaining 
2  and  3  lb.  each  per  oz.  z  o 
Large  Early  Red  Italian  ..  i  o 
Large  Early  White  Italian.,  i  o 
Giant  Late  Red  Italian  ..  i  o 
Giant  Late  White  Italian  . .     i    o 


NEW  QUEEN.-The  earliest  in 
cultivation,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. If  sown  at  once  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  September,  or 
sown  in  August  will  be  ready 
early  in  the  spring.  Price, 
is.  6d.  per  packet. 


Further  particulars  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing  may  be  had  on  application. 

SEEDS  BY  POST.— Flower  Seeds  are  sent  free  by  post  or  rail. 
Vegetable  Seeds  up  to  12  oe.  in  weight  sent  by  post  with  a  charge  ol 
arf.  for  the  12  oz.,  or  20s.  worth  free  to  any  railway  station  in  England 
or  Wales. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Reading. 

.SuTTONS,^: 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE 

SUTTONS' 
Permanent   Pasture 


Mixtures, 


Specially  prepared  for  various 
descriptions  of  soil. 
2oj.  to  30J.    per   acre. 
The    months     of    August     and 
September    arc  particularly  suit- 
able   lor    laying    down     land    to 
paiture. 

Complete  particulars  on  appli- 
cation. 

Special     estimates     given     for 
large  quantities.  Price,  ad.  pcrlb.,  8oj,  per  cwt 

Further   particulars   and    complete   instructions   on  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  pastures,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


FREE. 

SUTTONS' 

Renovating  Mixture 

Of  fine  Grasses   and  Clovers   for 


Pastures  deficient  of  bottom 
herbage  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  harrowing  in  13  lb.  prr  acre 
of  the  above  Mixture  after  the 
hay  is  cut,  or  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September. 


ORNAMENTAL    DECIDUOUS    TREES. 

Large  masses  of  all  the  leading  varieties  may  now  be  seen  in 
high  perfection,  exemplifying  the  beauty  and  importance  in  plantations 
of  leaf-colouring,  combined  with  a  graceful  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage,  at 

JOHN  &  CHARLES  LEE'S,  ISLEWORTH  ARBORETUM. 

Trains  from  Waterloo  to  Isleworth  in  40  minutes.     The  Arboretum  is  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Station,  and  a 
conveyance  will  meet  visitors  by  appointment,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Lee,  Isleworth. 


Catalogues  free  on  application. 


NEW,    CHOICE,    and    RARE    FLOWER     SEEDS. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  &  LAING, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  follozving  choice  Flower  Seeds 
for  present  sowing: — 


ANTIRRHINUM.— Extra  choice,  Od.,  li.,and  IK  6d.  per  packet. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised,  2$.  Od.,  y.  Od.,  and   5»,   per  packet, 

and  1*.  Od.,  21.  6d.,  and  3*.  Od.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA.— Extra  choice,  is.  Od.,  at.  6d.,  and  3*.  6d.  per  packet. 
COLEUS,  GOLDEN.— Hybridised,  ».,  is.  Od.,  and  as.  6d.  per  packet. 
CYCLAMEN.— Extra  choice,  11.,  2s.,  and  31.  per  packet. 
HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  superb,  iacolours,si.  per  collection. 
HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  fine  mixed,  is.,  as.  Od.,  and  3».  6d.  per  packet. 
PANSY,  SHOW.— Extra  superb,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  as.  Od.  per  packet. 
PANSY,  FANCY.— Extra  fine,  11.,  11.  6d.,  and  as.  6d.  per  packet 
PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Bronze,  splendid,  as.  Od.,  3*.  Od.,  and  5*. 

per  packet. 
PF.LARGONIUM.— Zonal,  choice,  1*.  Od.,  at.  Od  ,  and  3*.  Od.  per  pkt. 
PELARGONIUM,—  Golden  ^Tricolor,   extra  choice,  2s.  Od.,  31.  Od., 

and  51.  per  packet. 
PKNTSTEMON— Most  superb,  ix.,  1*.  Od.,  and  as.  Od.  per  packet. 

For  further  particulars^  see  large  Advertisement  in  "Gardeners1  Chronicle"  oj  last  week 
Stamps  may  be  sent  in  payment.       Packets  forwarded  Free  by  Post. 


PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.-Early  and  Late,  is.  Od.,  ai.  Od.,  and  3*.  Od. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA.— Fringed,  Red  and  White,  21.  Od.,  31.  Od.,  and  51.  per 
packet. 

PRIMULA—  Fern-leaved,  Red  and  White,  21.  Od.,  31.  Od.,  and  51.  pe 

packet. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Extra  superb,  it.,  at.Od.,  and  3*.  Od.  per 

packet. 

PYRETHRUM,  GOLDEN.— Very  bright,  0d.t  it.,  and  1*.  Od.  per 

packet. 


SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  splendid,  1*.  Od.  and  at.  Od.  per 
packet. 

STOCK,     INTERMEDIATE.— Scarlet,    Purple,    and    White,    u.t 
is.  Od.,  and  as.  Od.  per  packet. 

SWEET  WILI.IAM.-Extra  dark,  Od.,  it.,  and  1*.  Od.  per  packet. 

WALLFLOWER.— Itlood-red,  W.  and  11.  per  packet. 


STANSTEAD    PARK  and  RUTLAND   PARK,   FOREST   HILL,  LONDON.  S.E. ; 
and  at  EDINBURGH,  N.B. 
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Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
ii  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  W-  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

ERTHOLD  SEEMANN,  Ph.D. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders.F.R  S 
Rev.  M,  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decajsne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Prolessor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 

Wellington    Street 


Condition  of  the  Corn  Crops,  1873. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE/^r  SA  TURDA  Y 
NEXT,  August  16,  will  contain  a  FULL  and 
TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDITION  of 
the  CORN  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  $d.  ;  post  tree,  sMd, 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington    Street,    Cov. 
Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1873. 


THANKS  in  no  small  degree  to  Sir  JOHN 
Lubbock,  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  were  able  to  throw  off 
the  carking  cares  of  everyday  life  on  Monday 
ast  and  snatch  a  few  hours  at  least  of  soul- 
reviving,  frame-renewing  Holiday.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  expatiate  on  the  vast  advantages,  social, 
physical,  moral,  that  may  and  do  accrue  from 
these  periodical  intermissions  from  the  grinding 
work  of  daily  business.  Suffice  it  for  us  now  to 
add  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  to 
his  achievements  as  a  man  of  business,  a  legis- 
lator, and  a  naturalist,  has  known  how  to  add 
those  of  a  public  benefactor.  Thousands  to 
whom  the  Bank  Act  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  utterly  unintelligible  ;  thou- 
sands to  whom  pre-historic  archaeology,  Dar- 
winian speculations,  and  entomological  researches 
and  other  matters  of  which  the  learned  Baronet 
is  so  able  an  exponent,  are  as  meaningless  as  the 
Rig  Veda,  can  yet  keenly  appreciate  the  Bank 
holiday,  with  which  his  name  is  so  intimately 
associated  Let  the  daily  journals  tell  the  tale 
of  the  teeming  multitudes  who  thronged  the 
various  places  of  public  resort ;  let  them  cast  up 
the  gains  and  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the 
enormous  benefit  and  the  small  modicum  of 
evil  that  result  from  national  holidays,  such  as 
the  one  just  passed.  Ours  is  a  humbler  task, 
albeit  inspired  by  the  same  cause.  Indeed,  we 
feel  that  it  is  something  like  bathos  to  pass  from 
such  large  social  questions  to  the  minor  detail  of 
Seaside  Planting,  and  yet  no  one  who  knows 
our  seaside  resorts,  and  Brighton  in  particular, 
will  say  that  such  professional  considerations 
are  wholly  out  of  place,  even  in  holiday  time. 

Seeing  how  deservedly  popular  "  London- 
super-Mare"  is,  and  what  attractions  it  presents 
in  its  unrivalled  sea  frontage,  its  splendid 
aquarium,  and  other  delights,  as  the  journalists 
say,  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  it  would  seem 
almost  heretical,  or,  at  least,  hypercritical,  to 
hint  at  defects.  The  old  adage  applied  to  this 
famous  resort — "  Sea  without  ships,  and  land 
without  trees  " — shows,  however,  that  the  defects 
in  question  are  pretty  generally  recognised  ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  saying  is  con- 
cerned, the  remark  applies  to  more  than  one 
sea-side  place.  A  concrete  wall,  such  as  that 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  at  Brighton 
—however  excellent  for  the  immediate  purpose 
for  which  it  was  constructed — is  not  very  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  No  roots  can 
penetrate  its  stony  front,  no  moisture  soak  into 
its  impervious  substance,  and  so  it  must  remain 
very  useful,  but  very  ugly.  Above  it,  the 
chalk  rock,  with  only  the  smallest  modicum 
of  soil  on  the  surface  ;  beneath  it,  the  same 
chalk  rock,  overlaid  with  innumerable  pebbles, 
affords  but  little  chance  to  the  planter  to  display 
his  skill.  Moreover,  there  is  the  ever-present 
salt  spray — which,  however  beneficial  to  some 
living  things,  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  advan- 
tageous to  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and,  again,  there  is 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  year  the  pitiless  pelt- 
ing of  fierce  winds,  and  not  unfrequently  there 
are  raging  storms  to  contend  against.  In  such  a 
situation  to  attempt  to  plant  an  avenue  of  trees 
but  little  removed  from  high-water  mark,  is  to 
court  failure,  and  yet  this  is  what  has  been  done 
at  Brighton  along  the  base  of  the  concrete  wall 


aforesaid.  The  result  is  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  trees,  almost  without  exception, 
are  killed  to  the  base,  though  many  are  making 
attempts  to  "break  from  the  bottom,"  as 
gardeners  say.  This  latter  circumstance  should 
furnish  a  lesson  to  the  authorities,  and  that  lesson 
is  "  protection."  The  base  of  these  trees  is 
encircled  by  a  tree  guard,  and  under  its  shelter 
vegetable  life  shows  its  willingness  to  do  its 
duty,  if  only  a  fair  chance  and  reasonable  aid 
were  given. 

In  such  a  situation,  and  where  space  per- 
mits, a  thick  plantation  should  be  made 
of  such  things  as  experience  has  proved  will, 
under  proper  management,  contrive  to  exist. 
The  best  things  for  the  purpose — we  speak 
particularly  of  the  south  coast — are,  first 
and  foremost,  Tamarisk,  then  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae),  evergreen  Oak,  Euonymus  japoni- 
cus ;  Lycium  barbarum,  the  so-called  "  Tea 
tree;"  Corse,  Elder,  Salsola  fruticosa,  Colutea, 
Atriplex  Halimus,  Lavatera  arborea.  Some  of 
these  are  almost  sure  to  do,  even  in 
the  most  exposed  places.  If  it  be  wished 
to  try  trees,  some  of  the  Poplars,  the 
Sycamore,  Austrian  Pine,  and  Pyrus  Aria  are 
among  the  most  likely ;  and  to  make  more 
secure,  not  tall  saplings  should  be  chosen,  as  has 
been  done  at  Brighton,  but  quite  young  stuff, 
which  may  gradually  grow  up  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  nurse  plants,  and  not  be  exposed  to  such 
rude  buffetings  till  they  have  got  in  some  degree 
established. 

We  have  had  in  view  the  worst  and  most 
exposed  places  possible,  but  where  there  is 
shelter  from  cliffs  or  other  sources,  and  where 
there  is  greater  depth  of  available  soil  above 
the  rock,  the  choice  of  suitable  subjects  is 
very  much  larger.  Austrian  Pine  is  most  ser- 
viceable in  such  places,  Cupressus  macrocarpa, 
and  even  such  things  as  Bay  Laurels,  Cistuses, 
Buddlea  globosa,  Escallonias,  and  Scotch  Roses, 
will  succeed.  There  are  still  other  most  highly 
favoured  spots  on  our  south-western  shores,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  Myrtles 
and  Fuchsias  will  grow  up  to  the  bedroom 
windows.    For  such  places  no  hints  are  required. 

But  though  in  a  town  like  Brighton,  trees  and 
shrubs  must  always  grow  under  great  difficulties 
near  the  sea,  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to 
summer-garden  plants.  The  town  we  have  just 
mentioned  seems  specially  deficient  in  window 
gardens  and  garden  plots,  even  in  situations 
where  ordinary  bedding  plants,  many  of  the  most 
showy  herbaceous  perennials,  Statices,  Sedums, 
Veronica  Andersoni,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Holly- 
hocks, Aloysia  citriodora,  Cistuses,  and  indeed 
hosts  of  gay  and  interesting  plants,  would  grow 
well  with  no  more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Again, 
there  are  several  native  plants  which  would 
grow  absolutely  without  any  trouble  at  all, 
if  they  were  once  permitted  to  do  so. 
Brighton  Beach  is  about  the  most  destitute 
of  plants  of  any  similar  place  that  we  know  of, 
and  yet  with  a  very  little  trouble  it  might  be 
made  resplendent  in  summer  with  Horned  Poppy 
(Glaucium),  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  Sea  Holly 
(Eryngium  marilimum),  Sea  Pea  (Pisum  mariti- 
mum),  Wild  Cabbage  (Brassica  vulgaris),  and  its 
near  ally,  Diplotaxis,  Red  Valerian,  Wallflower, 
Silene  maritima,  and  numbers  of  that  really  gay 
phalanx  of  wild  plants  whose  native  habitats  are 
precisely  those  which  Brighton  offers — chalk  and 
immediate  proximity  to  the  sea.  How  much  the 
aspect  of  the  place,  and  of  others  similarly 
situated  would  be  improved,  what  a  relief  it 
would  afford  to  the  eye,  what  an  interest  it  would 
give,  need  hardly  be  told.  We  place  these  hints 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorises,  and  who  knows 
but  what  we  may  receive  the  "  freedom  of  the 
city  "  from  the  grateful  burghers.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  we  should  get  the  thanks  of  the 
visitors  ! 


Cottage  Garden  Societies  and  Exhibi- 
tions of  Window  Plants  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  modern  institutions  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  and  elevating  the  status  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Their  greatest  dangers  and  most  potent 
temptations  arise  from  their  social  and  intellectual 
stagnation.  It  is  not  the  hardness  so  much  as 
the  monotony  of  toil,  that  paralyses  the  energies  of 
life.  When  the  man  is  converted  into  a  machine, 
going  through  a  mill-horse  round  of  eating, 
drinking,  working,  sleeping,  with  no  thought,  no 
object  beyond  these,  he  is  in  a  pitiable  state,  and 
in  great  peril  of  becoming  one  of  the  dangerous 
classes.  Not  only  idle  dogs,  but  dull  listless 
dogs  likewise,  worry  sheep  from  the  mere  love 


of  the  excitement.  It  is  even  so  with  many  of 
the  vices  that  mar  the  Arcadia  of  rural  life. 
They  are  born  less  of  the  love  of  wickedness 
than  the  desire  for  change.  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  beer  and  the  public-house  their  charms 
to  rural  hearts  and  minds.  They  pierce  through 
the  dull  wrappings  of  listless  monotony  that 
encumber  and  fetter  the  life  of  the  poor  alike  in 
town  and  country.  In  the  workshop,  on  the 
land,  the  labourer  is  a  mere  toiling  unit,  doing 
his  day's  work  unobserved,  as  he  thinks,  un- 
praised  —  it  may  be  severely  and  abusively 
blamed.  He  craves  society,  distinction,  like  other 
men.  Too  often  he  sees  no  way  to  either  but  through 
the  tap-room  or  in  the  parlour  of  the  public-house, 
and  he  goes  there,  often  to  his  ruin,  in  conse- 
quence. Those  who  know  most  of  the  dreariness 
of  his  monotonous  life,  the  comfortlessness  of 
his  home,  will  judge  even  his  faults,  if  at  all,  the 
most  kindly.  Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  his  work 
and  home  alone  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  him, 
and  that  because,  after  all,  he  is  a  man,  and  not 
a  horse  or  a  bullock. 

Recognising  the  need  of  an  alterative  from 
daily  toil,  and  the  craving  of  every  man, 
however  humble,  for  distinction  of  some  sort, 
apart  from  being  a  good  hand  at  his  own 
business,  which  distinguishes  every  true  work- 
man, modern  society  invites  the  toiling  millions 
to  enter  the  garden,  and  find  relaxation  and 
refreshment  of  body,  food  for  the  mind,  and 
a  noble  distinction  that  confers  true  honour  on 
every  man,  without  taking  aught  from  his  neigh- 
bours. The  pursuit  of  horticulture  is  the  modern 
panacea  for  the  weary  monotony  of  toil,  alike  in 
factory  and  field,  for  a  change  of  labour  is  the 
highest  and  most  refreshing  rest.  The  toilers 
too  often  go  to  sleep  over  a  book  ;  the  fields  of 
literature  are  too  full  of  Poppies  for  their  physical 
stamina  or  mental  strength  to  pass  through  ;  but 
place  them  in  a  garden,  and  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, flowers,  prove  so  many  stimulants  to 
their  dormant  energies.  Their  muscles  are 
braced  up  anew,  their  eyes  beam  with  fresh 
lustre  as  they  peer  into  the  upturned  beautiful 
faces  of  the  flowers.  They  catch  their  language 
and  interpret  their  meanings  by  short,  simple, 
and  easy  systems  of  shorthand,  unknown  to  the 
more  learned  and  better  educated  classes.  The 
Dead  Sea  of  hopeless  inaction  that  may  have 
swept  over  the  careworn  toiler  for  years,  has  been 
broken  up  into  hopeful  ripples  and  a  growing 
tide  of  thought  awakened  by  the  touch  or  the 
fragrance  of  Flora,  or  the  glance  of  her  weeping 
eyes  in  the  early  morn  or  eventide. 

These  views  of  the  quickening  influences  of 
gardening  on  a  labour-benumbed  population  are 
neither  born  of  fancy  nor  romance,  nor  can  it 
be  said  of  them  justly  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  out- 
come of  thousands  of  accomplished  facts.  If 
any  one  doubts,  let  him  go  to  Nottingham,  or 
other  large  towns,  and  see  for  himself  what  the 
gardens  of  St.  Ann,  and  other  districts,  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  the  toiling  artisans.  Let 
him  carefully  consider  the  labour,  love,  capital  that 
these  men  put  into  the  commonest  products  of 
their  gardens — their  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Celery,  Gooseberries,  &c. ;  let  him  ponder  well, 
and  measure,  if  he  can,  the  fostering  love  and 
marvellous  feats  of  skill  they  bestow  upon  their 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Roses  ;  let  him 
listen  to  their  remarks  on  the  form,  colour,  sub- 
stance, fragrance,  and  general  points  of  excel- 
lence of  their  favourites,  and  say  whether  these 
men's  gardens  have  not  destroyed  for  ever  the 
devil's  seed-bed  of  hopeless  indifference  to  all 
things  but  bread-winning,  and  become  schools  of 
practice  and  of  art  of  the  highest  and  most  im- 
proving character  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
toil.  Let  any  one  spend  a  few  mornings  or 
evenings  in  the  artisans'  gardens  around  Not- 
tingham, and  note  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
with  which  they  have  been  furnished  and  tended, 
the  cultural  genius  and  taste  manifested  in  their 
arrangement  and  the  choice  of  varieties,  and  the 
perfection  that  has  been  reached  in  the  vanquish- 
ment  of  difficulties,  and  the  achievement  of 
results  that  would  bring  honour  to  the  best  pro- 
fessional cultivator  in  the  land— and  then  laugh, 
if  he  can,  at  our  great  art  critic,  John  Ruskin's, 
Utopia  for  the  renovation  of  society — a  bit  of 
garden  for  every  man  to  cultivate. 

Why,  years  ago  we  had  reached  the  same 
conclusion  through  a  life-long  association  with, 
and  observation  of,  the  working  classes.  We  have 
it  on  the  highest  authority  that  "He  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself."  It  is  equally 
or  more  true  that  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  has 
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become  a  means  of  culture,  and  that  the  love  of 
flowers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  genuine  and  strong,  is 
an  antidote  to  anything  base,  servile,  selfish, 
untrue,  vicious.  Hence,  a  garden  for  every  man 
means  virtue,  happiness  to  every  one,  and  is  the 
surest  means  of  promoting  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost. 


As  Cottage  Garden  Societies  are  springing 

up  in  all  directions,  it  may  be  well  to  put  prominently 
forward,  as  offering  valuable  suggestions  to  the  founders 
of  such  associations,  some  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  operations  of  the  Potter's  Bar  and  Northaw  Cottage 
Horticultural  Society.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  unique  manner,  and  the  various 
classes  in  division  I  are  open  to  competition  only  by 
bond  fide  labourers  within  the  parochial  districts  of 
Potter's  Bar  and  Northaw,  including  Cooper's  Lane. 
The  classes  are  numerous,  and  include  plants,  cut 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  allotment  gardens,  and 
honey.  The  classes  in  division  2,  which  are  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  in  division  1,  are  open  to  competition 
by  all  other  inhabitants  of  cottages  or  small  houses  in 
these  districts,  except  head  gardeners  and  gardeners 
living  on  the  premises  of  their  employers.  This  enables 
gardeners  at  small  places  to  enter  for  competition. 
Division  3  is  for  past  prizemen,  and  by  these  is 
understood  those  who  at  the  last  exhibition  took  three 
1st  prizes,  but  as  the  classes  are  of  a  restricted  character, 
compensation  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  they  are  free 
members  for  the  current  year.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  found  that  certain  exhibitors  invariably  carried 
off  all  the  leading  prizes,  and  this  had  a  deterring  effect 
on  those  who  were  less  successful  as  cultivators  or  less 
fortunate  as  exhibitors.  They  are  practically  with- 
drawn from  competition  for  one  year,  and  can  exhibit 
for  that  season  only  in  the  Past  Prizemen  classes. 
Membership,  which  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  is  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  a  trifling  annual  fee.  In  division  1 
it  is  61/.,  and  in  division  2,  is.,  and  this  has  to  be 
paid  by  July  I  in  each  year  under  pain  of  disqualifica- 
tion. These  rules  are  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter,  and  in  consequence  are  strictly  observed.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  exhibition  members  and 
their  wives  are  admitted  free  as  soon  as  the  grounds  are 
open  to  visitors,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
they  (wives  included)  are  regaled  with  tea  at  the 
expense  of  the  committee.  Perhaps  the  great  feature 
of  the  day  is  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  half-past  6 
in  the  evening.  This  task  is  generally  undertaken  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  show 
is  held.  The  company  forms  a  circle,  the  band  is 
stationed  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  presentation  party  being 
grouped  at  a  point  in  the  circle.  Congratulatory 
expressions,  kind  words,  and  cordial  greetings  are 
given,  and  as  the  leading  prize-taker  of  the  day  goes 
to  claim  what  he  has  won,  he  is  greeted  with  the 
strains  of  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes."  Ap- 
propriate pieces  are  also  given  by  the  band  during  the 
proceedings,  and  it  must  be  said  they  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  take  part  in  and  witness 
them.  In  their  social  aspect  such  gatherings  must  be 
productive  of  much  good. 

■ There  is  now  in  bloom  at  Farnham  Castle  a 

very  fine  specimen  of  Maxillaria  venusta,  with 
twenty-nine  blooms,  and  it  is  probably  difficult  to  match 
so  fine  a  specimen.  Its  inverted  Angracum-like  flowers 
are  lovely.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  fine  plant  of 
Promenrea  stapelioides,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  purplish 
brown,  and  have  a  richly  coloured  lip.  In  growth  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  dwarf-growing  Britisli 
Orchis,  and  the  flowers  are  close  to  the  pot. 

Few  horticultural  societies  are  so  prompt  in 

settling  up  their  affairs  and  issuing  a  balance-sheet  as  the 
committee  of  theGREAT  York  Gala.  We  have  received 
their  balance-sheet,  audited  within  one  month  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition,  and  find  that  the  committee 
have  a  reserve  fund  of  ^1000  invested,  to  which  half  the 
balance  of  this  year's  surplus  receipts  will  be  added, 
and  the  other  half  given  to  the  charities  of  York. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  may  be 
formed  when  we  state  that  its  expenses  for  the  current 
year  are  ^,1400,  and  that  over  ^1300  was  received  in 
cash  at  the  entrance  gates,  exclusive  of  other  sources 
of  revenue. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  exterior 

Gardens  and  Park  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  vacant, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gordon.  We  refer 
to  our  advertising  columns  for  further  particulars. 

The    Post   Office   have   issued   the    following 

notice,  dated  August,  1873,  with  reference  to  Let- 
ters containing  Bank  Notes,  Postage  Stamps, 
Jewellery,  or  Watches: — "The  notice  lately 
issued  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  letters  inclosing 
bank  notes  and  postage  stamps,  is  cancelled  ;  and,  as 
concerns  jewellery  and  watches,  is  postponed  till 
September  1  ;  from'which  date  all  packets  containing 
jewellery  or  watches  not  presented  for  registration,  and 
not  so  packed  as  to  conceal  their  contents,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  double  registration  fee  of  S./.  The  public  are 
reminded  that  it  is  not  obligatory  to  send  through  the 
post  anything  whatever  except  letters.  In  strictness, 
watches  having  glass  faces  cannot  be  sent  by  post ; 


and  if  thus  forwarded  they  must  not  only  be  so  packed 
as  to  be  effectually  concealed,  but  must  also  be  secure 
against  breakage  by  hard  pressure.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  when  bank  notes  are  sent  by  post  that 
they  be  cut  into  halves,  and  the  second  halves  not 
despatched  until  it  has  been  learnt  that  the  first  have 
been  received.  Postage  stamps  forwarded  by  post 
should  be  enclosed  in  strong  covers." 

From  the  Rez'tte   Mortkole  we  learn   that  M . 

Planchon,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpellier,  has 
been  charged  by  the  French  Government  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  America  to  study  the  ravages  of  the  Pem- 
phigus vitifolia.  M.  Planchon  is  well  known  in  this 
country  as  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  was  for  some 
years  curator  of  Sir  William  Hooker's  herbarium. 
Latterly,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Lichtenstein,  he 
has  made  careful  study  of  the  new  Vine  disease,  and 
which  has  no  doubt  led  to  his  selection  for  the  purpose 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Jackman's  gorgeous  Hardy  Clema- 
tises of  the  late  summer-flowering  or  Jackmanni  type, 
are  now  in  great  beauty,  and  well  worth  an  inspection. 
Like  many  other  plants,  they  were  later  in  coming  into 
blossom  this  year  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  French  papers  state  that  the  Emperor  of 

China  has  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
French  gardener,  to  remodel  the  Imperial  gardens  on 
the  Paris  fashion.  A  salary  of  60,000  francs  per 
annum  (/2400)  is,  it  is  stated,  offered  !  The  fortu- 
nate gardener,  moreover,  is  to  be  lodged  in  the 
residence  of  the  French  Ambassador.  We  also  hear 
that  Mr.  Staley,  a  young  man  formerly  at  Kew,  and 
latterly  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee's  nursery,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Shah  to  proceed  to  Teheran  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Mr.  Staley  started  on  Thursday 
last  for  St.  Petersburg,  to  meet  the  Shah  on  his 
homeward  journey. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  in  accordance  with 

ancient  custom,  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  represented 
by  Mr.  Broadwater  (the  Master),  and  Messrs. 
Beard,  Farmiloe,  Stroud,  and  Browne,  with  the 
clerk,  attended  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  presented 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  with  a 
choice  collection  of  the  fruits  of  the  season.  The 
Master  of  the  Company,  in  making  the  presentation, 
said  it  afforded  him  especial  pleasure  to  do  so,  being  a 
fellow-member  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  He  hoped  this  ancient  custom  would  long 
continue,  and  that  succeeding  Lord  Mayors  would 
entertain  as  kindly  feelings  towards  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  as  his  lordship  did.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in 
accepting  the  gift,  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  custom 
in  the  fact  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  ancient  times  being 
responsible  for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  trade. 

In  a  suggestive  note  in  the  Revue  Horticoh, 

M.  Barillet  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  in  all  Public 
Parks,  squares,  &c,  one-sixth  of  the  surface  should 
be  devoted  to  walks  for  the  public.  He  further  says 
that  in  the  Regent's  Park  the  Londoners  walk 
impressed  with  business  cares  ;  in  the  Royal  Park  at 
Brussels  the  public  is  bored  [s'ennuie) ;  in  the  Graben, 
at  Vienna,  the  public  sits  dreamily  on  the  benches  ; 
under  the  Limes,  at  Berlin,  it  argues  ;  in  the  Parisian 
squares  the  citizen  is — well,  the  word  is  untranslatable 
— a  flaneur. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  by 

permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  on 
Thursday,  July  17,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery. 
Present — Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lorne  ;  the  Marchioness  of  West- 
minster, Lady  Sophia  Macnamara,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, James  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  a  large  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  following  Memorandum 
was  circulated  at  the  meeting  : — 

"The  success  which  has  attended  the  lectures  and 
illustrations  of  cookery  instituted  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  the  International  Exhibitions,  as  well  as 
numerous  written  expressions  of  a  desire  to  assist  in  esta- 
blishing a  permanent  school,  has  induced  the  Committee 
of  Management  for  the  school  to  take  the  step  of  calling 
together  the  present  meeting,  and  submitting  to  its  con- 
sideration the  following  observations  : 

"  1.  That  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
cookery,  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  School  Boards  and 
training  schools  throughout  the  country,  is  most  desirable 
at  the  present  time. 

"  2.  That  the  aim  of  the  proposed  school  should  be  to 
teach  the  best  methods  of  cooking  articles  of  food  in 
general  consumption  among  all  classes. 

"3.  That  an  association  should  be  formed  with  the 
intention  of  making  the  school  self-supporting. 

"4.  That  it  would  be  prudent  to  secure  a  capital,  say 
^5000,  which  might  be  raised  by  means  of  donations  giving 
the  privilege  of  nominating  students  in  the  school,  as  well 
as  by  means  of  a  guarantee  fund  :  it  is  estimated  that  an 
expenditure  of  about  £1000  would  be  required  to  fit  up  a 
practical  school  or  laboratory. 

"5.  That  the  working  expenses  of  the  school  would  be 
about  ,£100  per  week,  including  the  cost  of  provisions. 
The  committee  have  ascertained  that  the  actual  receipts 
taken  for  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  only  of  the 
present  school  have  averaged  as  much  as  ^70  per  week, 
",,  In  ive  of  the  payment  of  admission  to  the  Exhibition— 
that  the  provisions  have  not  been  sold,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  students'  practice. 

' '  6.  The  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Kensington  Estate 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  and  have  placed 
the  present  premises  at  the  disposal  of  the  proposed 
school  free  of  rent  for  a  few  months. 

(Signed)  "  F.  Leveson  Gower, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  present  School." 

All  communications,  subscriptions,  and  donations, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Cookery,  International  Exhibition,  Kensington  Gore, 
London. 

In  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew  Xanthorrhcea 

australis  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom.  Agave 
Jacquiniana  is  also  in  flower  in  the  Palm-stove,  which 
latter  has  recently  been  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  August  2  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  was  about  30  inches.  A 
slight  increase  was  shown  by  noon  of  July  28,  but 
by  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  value 
was  again  about  30  inches.  A  general  tendency 
to  increase  was  then  recorded,  and  on  August  2 
the  registered  values  were  about  30.2  inches.  The 
weather  on  the  whole  was  not  nearly  so  warm  as  in  the 
previous  week,  the  sky  having  been  more  cloudy  and 
the  wind  somewhat  stronger.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture was  but  834°  on  July  30,  89°  nearly  on  the  22d, 
and  the  average  of  the  maximum  temperatures  but 
78°  against  83°.  The  lowest  temperatures  at  night 
varied  from  59}°  on  July  31,  to-  500  on  the  29th, 
the  average  value  being  5350.  The  mean  daily  tem- 
peratures and  their  departures  from  average  were 
as  follows:  —  July  27,  62°,  o°.o  ;  28th,  61°, -I°.2; 
29th,  64°.  i,  +  i°.8  ;  30th,  69°.  I, +  6°. 7  ;  31st,  66°.  5, 
+  4°.i;  August  1,  oo°.S,  -  i°.6  ;  2d,  62°.4,  o°.o. 
These  values  show  more  distinctly  the  difference  in  the 
heat  of  the  weather  when  we  compare  the  differences 
from  average  of  the  previous  week.  The  mean  de- 
parture from  average  in  excess  for  the  week  ending 
July  26  was  as  great  as  J}°,  while  from  the  numbers 
given  above  we  get  only  i]°  as  the  excess.  The 
average  temperature  in  the  sun's  rays  for  the  first 
week  was  146^,  while  for  the  present  it  was  1420. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  south-westerly  ; 
the  pressures  were  light  but  tolerably  continuous.  On 
August  1  several  very  heavy  showers  of  rain  fell, 
accompanied  by  occasional  thunder  and  lightning ; 
the  amount  collected  was  little  more  than  a  .1,  inch. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  S340  at  Blackheath  to  71°  at  Liverpool, 
with  a  general  average  over  the  country  of  7640.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  54, 
at  Liverpool  and  45  J"  at  Portsmouth,  the  general 
average  being  49J0.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  27°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  7S°at  Blackheath  to  69^°  at  Eccles,  with  a 
general  average  of  72}°.  The  mean  low  night  tempera- 
tures varied  from  56°  at  Liverpool  to  51$°  at  Portsmouth, 
with  an  average  value  of  53f°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  1 84°,  being  as  great  as  24!° 
at  Blackheath,  and  as  small  as  n°  at  Liverpool.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  6i°,  the  highest 
being  at  Blackheath,  63!°,  and  the  lowest  at  Eccles, 
59i°.  The  fall  of  rain  varied  from  nine-tenths  of  an 
inch  at  Oldham  to  five-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  Leeds, 
the  average  fall  over  the  country  being  three-tenths  of 
an  inch.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Manchester  on 
July  27,  and  at  Hull  on  the  29th.  The  weather  has 
been  fine  and  warm,  but  showery  and  generally  over- 
cast, and,  generally  speaking,  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  the  previous  week. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
74°  at  Paisley  to  65°  at  Perth.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures ranged  between  494°  at  Leith  and  43°  at  Paisley, 
their  averages  being  684°  and  470  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  5S0,  the  highest 
being  59°  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  nearly,  and  the 
lowest  at  Paisley,  57j°.  The  fall  of  rain  this  week 
was  generally  large  ;  at  Dundee  1 3  inch  nearly  was 
measured,  at  Glasgow  ij  inch,  at  Leith  and  Perth 
rather  more  than  I  inch  was  recorded,  and  at  Paisley 
half  an  inch  nearly ;  the  general  average  over  the 
country  was  1  inch  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  73'°,  the 
lowest  49;°,  the  mean  6o'°,  and  rainfall  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  Hortkole  con- 
tains a  portrait  and  notice  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Charles  Darwin,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Andre,  to 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  again  refer. 

All    Orchid   growers    know    the    prodigious 

length  of  the  Spur  of  Angr/ECUM  sf.squipedai.e, 
and  various  surmises  have  been  made  as  to  what 
insect  could  have  a  proboscis  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  so  long  a  nectary.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Nature,  however,  is  a  letter  from 
M.  Hermann  MPllkr,  accompanied  by  a  figure  of 
the  proboscis  of  a  Brazilian  Sphinx,  which  measures 
some  10  or  11  inches  in  length — amply  long  enough 
for  the  purpose.  If  such  long-snouted  moths  exist  in 
Brazil,  why  may  there  not  be  similar  ones  in  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  Angra'cum  grows  ? 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF    GARDEN   PLANTS    {continual 'from p.  363). 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure. 


L.CL1A  ANCEPS   DAWSONI,  Hort.     .. 
Flor.  Mag.  t.  530.— Orchidacece. 

L.CUA  JONGHEANA,  Rchb.  f.  .. 

Gard.  Chron.  1872,  425,  fig.  128. 
L/ELIA  PURPURATA  ROSEA,  Regel    . . 

Gartenfi.,  t.  730. 
Lamprococcus  cckrulescens,  Regel 

Gartenfi.,  t.  694. — Bromeliacea;. 
Lavandula  lanata,  Boiss. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  301. — Labiatx. 
LlLIORRHIZA  LANCEOLATA,  Kellogg 

Gartenfi.,  t.  715.— Liliacece. 

LlLIUM  CONCOLOR  SINICUM,  Hook.  fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6005. — Liliacece. 

LlLIUM  HUMBOLDTII,  Roczl  el  LeUktl. 

Gartenfi.,  t.  724;  Flore,  t.  1973—4. 
LlLIUM  MAXIMOWICZn  TIGRINUM,  Regel  .. 

Gartenfi.,  t.  664. 
Lilium  monadelphum,  Bieberst.   . . 

Gartenfi.,  t.  733. 

LlLIUM    PARVUM,  Kellogg 

Gartenfi.,  t.  725. 
Lilium  ROEZLlt,  Regel  , 

Gartenfi.,  t.  667. 
Lilium  tigrinum  flore-pleno,  Moore  ., 

Florist  and  Pomologist,  1871,  25,  with  tab. 
Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  Leichtl.     ., 

Flore,  t.  1931 — 2. 
Lilium  tigrinum  Lishmanni,  Moore 

Florist  and  Pomologist,  1873,  13.  with  tab. 
Lilium  Washingtonianum,  Kellogg. 

Gartenfi.,   t.  710  ;    Flore,  t.  1975 — 6. 
Linaria  maroccana,  Hook,  fit,    .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5983.— -Scrophulariaceae. 
LlTANTIIUS  PUSILLUS,  Harvey 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5995.— Liliaceas. 
Lithospermum  petr.*:um,  A.  De  C. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5942. — Boraginacese. 
Lonicera  japonica  chinensis,  Watson,. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  224. — Caprifoliaceae. 
Lonicera    Periclymenum    aureum,    L. 

et  And.— -Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  59. 
Lonicera  sempervirens  plantieriensis, 

And.—  Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  86. 
Lychnis  speciosa,  Carriere 

Rev.  Hort.  1871,  530,  with  tab. 
Lycopodium  dichotomum,  Jac,] 

Belg.    Hort.   1871,   t.  7,  fig.  1—  4.—  Lyco- 
podiacece. 
Lycopodium  mandioccanum,  Raddi 

Belg.  Hort.  1871,  67,  t.  6. 
Lycopodium  taxifolium,  Sw 

Belg.  Hort.  1871,  68,  t.  7,  fig.  5. 
Maackia  amurensis,  Rupr.  et  Maxim,  .. 

Belg.  Hort.  1870,  t.  18. — Leguminosae. 
MACLURA  TRICUSPIDATA,  Carriere 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  56,  fig.  6-7. — Moraceas    . 
Macrozamia  coralliprs,  Hook.  fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5943. — Cycadeacea?. 
Maranta  arrecta,  Lind.  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  77.—  Marantaceae. 
Maranta  Lixdeni,  Wallis  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  82. 
Maranta  Makoyana,  E.  Morr.  .. 

Belg.   Hort.   1872,  321,    t.    24-5 ;   Florist, 
1873,  37,  with  tab. 
Maranta  pacifica,  Lind,  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  101. 
Maranta  Seemanni,  Hort. 

Gard.  Chron.  1872,  323,  fig.  113. 
Maranta  undulata,  Lind.  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  98. 
Martinezia  Lindeniana,   Wendl. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.  t.  99. — Palmeas. 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Rchb.fil. 

Gard.  Chron.  1871,  1421 ;  Florist,  1873, 169 
Masdevallia  ignea,  Rchb.fil.      .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5962  ;  Florist,  1873,  169 
Masdevallia  Lindeni,  And. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.5990;  Illust.  Hort. ,3 ser. t. 42. 
Massonia  odorata,  Hook.  fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5891.—  Liliaceas. 
Maxillaria  triloris,  E.  Morr.   . . 

Belg.  Hort.  1870,  240,  t.  13. — Orchidacece 
Megaclinium  purpuratum,  Lindl. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5936.—  Orchidaceae. 
Melia  floribunda,  Carriere 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  470,  with  tab.— Meliaceas 
Merendera  Aitchisoni,  Hook.  fil. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6012. — Melanthacese. 
MERYTA  LATIFOLIA,  Seemann 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5932. — Araliacese. 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  Rchb.fil.  .. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6001.— Orchidaceae. 

MlCROMYRTUS  MICROPHYLLA,  Benth. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  222. — Myrtaceae. 
MlLLA  PORRIFOLIA,  Baker 

Bot  Mag.,  t.  5977;  Refug.  Bot,  t.  258. 
Mimulus  Tilingii,  Regel 

Gartenfi.,  t.  631,  665. — Scrophulariaceae. 
Momordica  involucrata,  E.  Mey. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t  223. — Cucurbitaceas. 
Monanthes  muralis,  Hook.  fil.    .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5988.— Crassulaceas. 
MUNTINGtA  CALABURA,  Linn 

Bot.  Mag.,  t  5982,— Tfflacese. 

MTJSA  SANGUINEA,  Hook.  fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5975.— Musaceas. 

MUTISIA  ILICIFOLIA,   Cav 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6009.—  Composite.  " 
Nepenthes  Sedeni,  Hort.  (Hybrid) 
Veitch,  Cat  1871,  17,  with  fig. 


Character  and  Quality. 


Stove  epiphyte  ;  charming 

Stove  epiphyte  ;  very  showy 

Stove  epiphyte,  showy 

Stove      perennial     z=     ,-Echmea 

ccerulescens 
Greenhouse  aromatic  sub -shrub 

Hardy  bulbous  perennial 

Hardy  bulb,  dwarf  and  pretty   . , 

Hardy  bulb,  4—5  ft.,  fine  =z  L 

Bloomerianum 
Hardy  bulb,  showy,  slender 

Hardy  bulb,  ornamental 

Hardy  bulb,  slender,  pretty 

Hardy  bulb,    slender,    allied    to 

superbum 
Hardy  bulb,  very  showy. . 

Hardy  bulb,  tall,  very  showy     . . 

Hardy  bulb,  bold  and  showy     . . 

Hardy  bulb,  of  noble  character, 
3-5  ft.  (G.  C.,  1871,  fig.  142). 
Half-hardy  annual,  pretty 

Greenhouse  bulb,  minute 


Leaves. 


As  in  type  ,.         ,,         , . 

Oblong-ligulate,  thick 

As  in  type 

Ligulate-apiculate,  concave 

Narrowly       oblanceolate,      with 

woolly  tomentum 
Oblong-lanceolate,  bluntish 


Flowers. 


Narrow  elliptic,  oblong  ,, 

mostly 
lanceolate 


Oblong-lanceolate, 

whorled 
Scattered,      narrow 

recurved  at  tip 
Scattered,  lanceolate 


Lanceolate,      the      lower     ones 

whorled 
Narrow      linear-lanceolate,      the 

upper  whorled 
Linear-lanceolate,  scattered,  with 

bulblets  in  their  axils 
Linear-lanceolate,  scattered, 

bulb-bearing 
Lanceolate,  scattered,  not  bulbi- 

ferous 
Whorled,     oblanceolate,     undu- 
lated 
Linear,    those    of    the    primary 

shoots  whorled 
Filiform-concave 


Half-hardy  sub-shrubby  perennial 

rock  plant 
Hardy    climbing    shrub,     pretty 

:=L.  flexuosa 
Hardy    climbing    shrub,    pretty 

foliage 
Hardy  evergreen    shrub,    hand 

some 
Hardy   perennial,    showy,    erect 

(Caryophyllaceaa) 
Stove  Club-moss,   stems    dicho 

tomous,  tufted 

Stove  Club-moss,  stem  dichoto- 
mous.  erect,  red 

Stove  Club-moss,  stems  dichoto- 
mous,  drooping  at  apex 

Hardy  deciduous  tree,  orna- 
mental 

Hardy  deciduous  tree,  orna 
mental ;  also  a  good  hedge  plant 

Greenhouse  shrub,  with  sub- 
spherical  trunk 

Stove  perennial     . , 


Linear-oblong  (plant  6  in.  high) 
Ovate-oblong         


Stove  perennial,  beautiful  foliage 

Stove    perennial,    dwarf,  beauti- 
ful =  M.  olivaris 


Stove  perennial 

Stove  perennial,  tall,  erect 

Stove  perennial,  dwarf,  neat 


Stove  Palm,  10—16  ft. 


high 
beautiful, 


Cool    stove    Orchid, 

dwarf  (Orchidaceae) 
Cool    stove    Orchid,     beautiful, 

dwarf 
Cool    stove    Orchid,     beautiful, 

dwarf 
Greenhouse  bulb,  neat 

Stove  epiphyte,  pretty 

Stove  epiphyte,    curious    (rachis 

flattened) 
Half  hardy  shrub,  deciduous     . , 

Half  hardy  bulb,  neat 

Stove    evergreen,   noble  habitzz 

Botryodendron 
Stove  epiphyte,  pretty 

Greenhouse  shrub,  neat 

Hardy  bulb,  like  Triteleia  (Lili- 

aceas) 
Hardy  perennial,  2—3  ft,  erect 

Greenhouse  climber,  slender 

Greenhouse  succulent,  perennial 

Stove  shrub,  rather  handsome  . . 

Stove  perennial,  3 — 4  ft.  high    . . 

Greenhouse  climber,  showy 


Elliptic-oblong,      blotched     with 

yellow  and  white 
Oblong,  upper  ones  connate 

Oval-acuminate,  sessile  .. 

Long,  linear-subulate,   spreading 


Acerose,    reflexed,    nearly   r   in 

long 
Linear-lanceolate  , .  . . 

Unequally  pinnate,  3 — 4  pairs  of 

ovate-oblong  leaflets 
Three-lobed  while  young,  round 

ish  ovate  in  adults 
Pinnate,  twisted,  leaflets  linear    . 


White,  the  crest  yellow,  the  lip 
crimson,  edged  with  white 

Large,  amethyst,  lip  whitish  with 
amethyst  border 

Sepals  and  petals  rosy,  lip  veined 
dark  purple 

Small,  reddish,  not  ornamental 

Violet,  in  dense  oblong  spikes  . . 
with  "dark    basal    spot 


Oblong-elliptic,  long-stalked 

Ovate-elliptic  obtuse,    purple  be- 
neath 
Oblong,  blunt,  unequal-sided    . . 


Ovate-oblong,  on  erect  stalks    . . 

Oblong-ovate,     satiny    emerald- 
green 
Ovate-oblong,  spreading 

Pinnatisect,  broad  erose  segments 

Oblong-obtuse,  spathulate 

Elliptic-obtuse,  spathulate 

Oblong-spathulate,  obtuse 

Two,  erect  lanceolate,  4 

(lip      small, 


-5  in. 


Oblong-lanceolate 

white) 
Linear-oblong,  obtuse 


Compound.. 
Narrow,  linear,  acute 


Obovate  or  fiddle-shaped,  2 — 3  ft. 

long 
Oblong  (pseudobulbs  ovoid) 


Linear,  4-rahked 
Grassy,  4 — 6,  fleshy-herbaceous 
Elliptic,  toothed 
Palmately-lobed 


Spathulate,  imbricated,  on  tufted 

stems 
Oblong-lanceolate,  woolly 

Linear-oblong,  2^  ft.  long. 

spiny-toothed, 


Stove  perennial,   very  interesting 
(Nepenthaceae) 


. .  Oblong-cordate, 
tendrilled 
(Dwarf,  neat  habit) 


White, 

starry 
Erect,     subcorymbose,      scarlet, 

often  spotted 
In  pyramidal  racemes,  nodding, 

orange  spotted  with  deep  red 
Orange-red,  thickly  spotted  with 

purple 
Racemose,      drooping,      yellow 

slightly  spotted 
Small,  erect,  orange-red,  spotted 

with  brown 
Nodding,     orange-red,      spotted 

with  purple 
Panicled,     orange-red,      spotted 

with  black,  full  double 
Panicled,    large,   bright    orange- 
red,  with  bold  spotting 
Panicled,   tawny-orange,  spotted 

with  black,  the  base  unspotted 
Racemose,    3 — 18,    white    tinted 

with  purple,  sweet-scented 
Bright     violet-purple,      in     long 

racemes 
Nodding,  bell-shaped,  white  (pro 

duced  from  the  leafless  bulb) 
Violet-blue,    pretty,    in   recurved 

cymose  racemes 
Axillary,  in  pairs,  orange-red 

(Pretty  streaky  variegation) 

Yellowish,  shaded  with  orange  . 

Salmony  scarlet,  large,  in  way  of 

L.  Senno 
(Fertile  and  barren  stems  similar) 

(Fertile  and  barren  stems  similar) 

(Fertile  tips   of    the  shoots  with 

shorter  leaves) 
Small,    greenish   white,    in    long 

dense  racemes 
Axillary,      in    small     glomerules 

(fern.) 
In  cones  (leaflets  red  and  tumid 

at  base) 
(L.  green  above,  purple  beneath) 

(L.  banded  with  dark  and  pale 

green  above) 
(L.  dark  green,   on  greyish  stri 

ated  ground) 

(L.  shining  emerald-green,  purple 

beneath) 
(L.  wine-red  beneath) 

{L.    bright    green,   with    silvery 

central  band) 
(Petioles  and  rachis  black-spined) 

Rich  magenta,  sometimes  almost 

crimson  ;  upper  sepal  reflexed 
Fiery  red,  striped  ;    upper  sepal 

decurved 
Brilliant  violet-rose ;  upper  sepal 

erect 
Small,      white,        Hyacinth-like, 

corymbose 
Tawny-brown  sepals,  yellow  and 

purple  petals 
Small,    greenish,    speckled   with 

purple 
White,    with     prominent    purple 

stems 
Solitary,  large,  pale  lilac,  fragrant 

Yellow,  crowded  in  dense  oblong 

heads 
Deep  rose-lake,  with  paler  lip 

Small  white,  racemose 

White,  with  green  ribs 

Yellow,  abundant,  throat  closed  . 

Cream-coloured,  with  dark  spot . 

Yellow        

White,  axillary,  fascicled,   abun- 
dant 
Bracts  blood-red  ;  flowers  yellow 

Heads  solitary  ;  florets  pale  rose 

(Pitchers    medium     size  ;      light 
green  with  dark  red  spots) 


Season, 

Native  Country 
or  Origin. 

Winter 

Mexico 

Messrs,  l  re$4c& 

March 

Brasi  1 

M.  dc  Jonqhc 

May 

Brazil 

S.  America 

Petersb.  Garden 

J"iy 

Spain 

Mr.  Saunders 

.... 

N.  W.  America 

Haage  <5r*  Co. 

June 

C  'hina 

July 

California 

M.  Leichtlin 

July 

E.  Asia 

Petersb.  Garden 

June 

Caucasus 

June 

California 

.... 

Rocky  Mountains 

July 

Japan 

Mr.    Wilson 

July 

China 

M.  Leichtlin 

July 

Japan 

Mr.  T.  R.  TujneL 

July 

California 

M.  Leichtlin 

June 

Morocco 

Kew 

August 

South   Africa 

Kew 

June 

Dalmatia 

Messrs.  Backhouse 

.... 

Japan,  &c. 

.... 

Belgian  Gardens 

M.  Linden 

French  Gardens 

M.  Simon-Louis 

August 

Japan 

Mexico 

M.    Jacob-Makoy 

Mexico 

M.  Jacob-Makoy 

.... 

Mexico 

M.  Jacob-Makoy 

.... 

Amoor  Valley 

M.   Van  Volxcm 

.... 

China 

N.  S.  Wales 

Mr.  Bull 

Ecuador 

M.  Linden 

..  •• 

Peru 

M.  Linden 

»■■■ 

Trop.  America 

M.  Jacob-Mackoy 

E.  Peru 

M.  Linden 

Nicaragua 

Mr.  Bull 

• .  ■ . 

Peru 

M.  Linden 

.... 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

Various 

New  Grenada 

Messrs.   Veitch 

Various 

New  Grenada 

Mr.  Day 

Various 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

October 

S.  Africa 

Kew 

S.  America 

M.  Jacob   Makoy 

W.  Trop.  Afr. 

Mr.  Horsfall 

July 

French  Gardens 

November 

Punjab 

Keit> 

March 

Norfolk  Island 

Kew 

September 

E.  Peru 

Messrs.  Veitck 

i.i* 

Australia 

Kew 

June 

Chile 

July 

California 

Natal 

Mr.  Saunders 

April 

Moscow 

Kew 

July 

New  Grenada 

Mr.  And.  Henry 

January 

Upper  Assam 
Kew 

Chile 

October 

Mr.  Saunders 

English  Gardens 

Messrs.   1 

io8o 
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THE    ARTICHOKE. 

Some  few  years  since,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  received  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  French  Arti- 
choke, which  had  been  sent  to  him  in  a  collection  of 
seeds  distributed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  as  the  Artichoke  is  a  vegetable  of  which  I  am 
extremely  fond,  I  took  some  pains  to  cultivate  them. 
The  seeds  on  being  sown  came  up  remarkably  well, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  before  they  had 
flowered,  some  of  the  finest  plants  were  selected  and 
planted  in  sandy  loam  well  manured  with  perfectly 
rotted  farmyard  dung.  The  second  year  they  headed 
rather  freely,  and  year  by  year  up  to  the  present  time 
the  plants  have  increased  in  size,  though  they  are 
never  covered  up  in  winter,   and  at  present  from  a 


mere  varieties  of  one  species,  the  difference  indeed  not 
being  greater  than  between  it  and  the  Globe  Artichoke. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  whether  my  French  seed  was 
mixed  or  whether  it  all  came  from  one  plant,  or  from 
a  single  variety  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
different  forms  of  Artichoke  heads  do  not  point  to  dif- 
ferent species  but  to  mere  varieties,  and  just  so  do  I 
think  that  the  Cardoon  is  but  a  variety  of  Artichoke. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  look  upon  both  the  vegetable 
productions  which  we  derive  from  them  as  excel- 
lent, and  therefore  it  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place 
if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  their  preparation.  As 
regards  the  Artichoke,  I  consider  that  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  market,  even  at  Covent  Garden,  they  have 
been  cut  too  young.  I  like  them  of  good  size,  and 
when  the  middle  scales  have  a  notion  of  mealiness ;  and 


act  of  madness — the  punishment,  the  death  of  the 
plant  and  the  branding  of  the  cultivator  as  a  simpleton. 
And  so  the  old  system  of  slow  and  sure  growth  among 
hard-wooded  plants  prevailed.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
violent  revolution.  A  young  man  arose  and  boldly 
proposed  to  abolish  progressive  potting.  Instead  of 
the  plant  proceeding  from  a  thumb  pot  to  a  No.  I  by  a 
series  of  steps  through  graduated  sizes,  like  a  man 
ascending  a  ladder,  it  was  to  go  from  the  thumb  or  60 
to  the  12  or  20  inch  pot  at  one  bound.  Such  a  revo- 
lution brought  other  changes.  The  place  for  sifted  soil 
was  from  henceforth  to  be  under  the  potting  bench, 
the  sifted  out  fibre  was  to  go  into  the  pots  ;  sand  or 
sandstone,  charcoal,  and  other  rough  hards,  such  as 
huge  potsherds,  were  also  to  go  into  the  pot  with  the 
lumps  of  soil.     On  these  loose  and   porous  materials, 


Fig.  229.— outlines  of  artichoke  (cynara  scolymus). 

a,  Conical  head  ;     p,    Ovate  flat-topped  head  ;    c.  Globular  head. 


dozen  plants  we  annually  cut  hundreds  of  heads  of  a 
very  agreeable  esculent.  Now  as  the  heads  vary  very 
considerably,  I  hope  a  few  remarks  upon  them  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  year  they  flowered  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
immature  heads,  forming  the  vegetable  which  is  cooked, 
were  very  different  in  form,  and  also,  as  it  proved,  in 
quality.  The  general  form  of  the  heads,  for  scarcely 
two  plants  were  absolutely  alike,  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  diagrams  {fig.  229),  which,  of  course,  only 
represent  the  general  outline,  and  not  the  separate  scales. 
The  scales  which  compose  the  involucre  in  their  form 
and  arrangement  give  the  outline  to  the  head,  and  of 
these  we  could  make  out  four  distinctive  forms  (fig.  230). 

D.  The  scales  are  pointed  with  a  sharp  hard  spine  at 
the  apex,  all  pointing  upwards. 


then  for  his  sauce  !  Melted  butler  of  course  !  with  of 
course  pepper  and  salt.  To  this  should  be  added  just 
a  notion  of  vinegar.  Done  in  this  way  it  is  most  excel- 
lent meat,  only  fit  for  botanists  or  very  honest  men 
—  to  paraphrase  honest  Isaak  Walton.  With  regard 
to  Cardoons,  I  grow  them  in  deep  trenches,  deeper 
than  those  for  Celery,  and  when  they  get  large  enough 
twist  around  them  some  freshly  made  haybands,  and 
earth  up  from  time  to  time.  The  blanched  petioles 
stewed  with  a  rich  brown  gravy  might  make  a  dish  for 
an  epicure.  As  regards  the  Artichoke,  I  would  say 
that  if  it  were  better  understood  it  might  be  grown 
anywhere,  and  as  a  course  by  itself  I  know  of  none  so 
good  in  the  vegetable  way.  We  pick  its  scales  to 
pieces  not  with,  but  after  the  meats,  and  can  chat 
between,   feeling  all  the  while  most  thankful  for  the 


resting  on  an  understratum  of  drainage,  the  tiny  plant 
was  set.  It  seemed  a  mockery,  and  the  old-fashioned 
practicals,  who  believed  in  progressive  shifting  as  the 
only  possible  mode  of  growing  plants,  laughed  the 
baby  plants  to  scorn  and  prophesied  sudden  death, 
sure  engulphment  in  that  preposterous  excess  of  root 
room. 

Hut  the  one-shift  system  prevailed  for  a  time  ;  the 
liliputian  plant  no  sooner  began  to  feel  its  feet  and 
discovered  that  they  had  room  enough  and  to  spare 
beneath  them,  than  they  set  about  growing  in  good 
earnest  ;and  nourished  by  moisture,  fed  with  abundance 
of  food,  stimulated  by  heat  and  guided  by  skill,  root 
and  top  grew  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  well  nigh 
drove  the  old-fashioned  many-times-shifted  plants  off 
the  exhibition  tables.     The  one-shift  had  its  run,  and 


Fig.  230.— varieties  ok  artichoke  (cynara  scolymus)  scales,  nat.  size. 

D,  E,  F,  Varieties  of  the  conical  form  ;    c,  The  globular  form. 


e.  The  same  point  is  represented,  but  here  it  is  not 
spinose,  but  soft  and  fleshy. 

f.  The  point  is  all  but  lost,  and  the  apex  of  the  scale 
is  thin  and  angular. 

G.  The  point  is  still  indicated,  but  in  this  it  is 
sunken  between  broad,  incurved,  membranous 
shoulders. 

Now,  of  the  three  forms  of  head,  the  first  is  poor,  as 
the  bases  of  the  scales — which  are  eaten — are  more  or 
less  fibrous  and  woody  ;  the  second  is  of  medium 
quality  when  not  too  old  ;  but  the  globular  one  is  best, 
as  there  are  no  woody  fibres  at  the  base  of  the  scales, 
and  the  base  of  the  receptacle  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
the  two  first  forms  represented  by  the  scales  1,  2,  and 
3,  are  always  green  externally,  while  the  globe  one  is 
of  a  fine  purple  colour.  On  comparing  the  head  in 
flower  of  No.  A  with  that  of  the  Cardoon,  Cynara  Car- 
dunculus,    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  but 


various  dainties   presented  to  us  from   the  vegetable 
kingdom.  J.  8. 


PLANT  GROWING  BY  EXPRESS. 

This  is  done  for  marketing  and  bedding  out  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  but  little  credit  is  given  for 
the  growth  of  soft-wooded  plants  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  or  their  multiplication  into  almost  an 
infinity  of  numbers.  Such  plants  as  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  a  host  of  others, 
can  be  grown  as  fast  and  as  easily  as — well,  not  quite — 
as  Couch-grass.  Heat,  moisture,  light,  food,  and 
skill  can  call  them  forth  and  bulk  them  out  with  a 
rapidity  that  would  be  amazing  were  it  not  so  common. 
But  hard-wooded  plants  are  quite  a  different  matter. 
For  generations  "  slow  and  sure"  with  these  was  the 
order  of  the  day  with  successful  growers.  To  attempt 
to  force  a  Heath  or  other  hard-wooded  plant  was  an 


became  with  many  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  plant  culti- 
vation. As  such  it  may  be  said  to  have  foundered  in 
the  dangerous  sea  of  reckless  watering.  This  sent 
thousands  of  one-shift  plants  to  their  long  home. 
Hence  to  a  great  extent  arose  a  reaction,  and  the 
mistaken  notion,  apparently  verified  by  the  sudden 
death  of  splendid  Leschenaultias  and  others,  that 
plants  quickly  grown  quickly  perish.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  one-shift  system  of  growing  hard- 
wooded  plants  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  many 
of  the  lessons  that  it  taught  have  entered  into  the 
practice  of  our  best  plant  growers.  One  of  these  was 
the  importance  of  a  fibry,  open,  porous  root-run,  well 
aerated,  and  thoroughly  drained.  Another  was  the 
abolition  of  the  driblet  or  plant-killing  system  of  every 
day,  or  twice  a  day,  watering.  Wet  or  dry,  the 
plant  had  its  sprinkle  ;  or,  worse  still,  it  had  none  if 
the  surface  was  wet,  though  the  closely-packed  roots 
below  might  be  as  dry  as  the  camel  when  it  lies  down 
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to  die  amid  the  fiery  sands  of  the  desert,  overcome  at 
last  by  a  burning  thirst  that  even  a  camel's  endurance 
can  no  longer  resist.  So  perished  thousands  of 
plants,  with  a  rim  an  inch  deep  of  sheer  mud  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots,  placed,  like  a  mirage,  out  of  reach 
of  the  living  roots.  This  driblet,  death-dealing  system 
of  watering  is  now  renounced  and  denounced  by  every 
good  plant  grower. 

The  one-shift  system  was  the  first  to  assert  the 
mastery  of  the  cultivator  over  time.  In  the  old  times 
men  lived  to  old  age  almost  while  their  plants  were 
growing,  and  benevolent  gentlemen  talked  and  wrote 
complacently  of  planting  Pears  and  other  fruits  for  the 
delectation  of  their  grandchildren.  Grandchildren, 
indeed  !  why,  our  modern  planters  can  hardly  wait  till 
the  following  summer  for  the  produce  of  their 
autumnal-planted  fruit  trees.  Impatience  for  results  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  age. 
It  pervades — nay,  more,  it  seems  to  have  reached  a 
climax — run  almost  to  seed,  assuredly  to  flower,  in 
horticulture.  The  one-shift  system  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  this,  and  it  also  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  meeting  the  all-prevailing  craving  for  immediate 
results.  It  has  reduced  the  time  of  production  to  a 
minimum.  Plants  now  are  not  only  grown  well — they 
must  be  grown  quickly. 


of  the  most  brilliant  colours  and  the  finest  texture, 
giving  no  proof  of  haste  or  hard  forcing.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  sizes  of  the  different  plants  :— Dipladenia 
amabilis,  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  high,  and  60  expanded 
blooms  ;  Ixora  coccinea,  4  feet  4  inches  wide  by  3  feet 
6  inches  high,  with  100  blossom-heads,  30  or  more 
fully  expanded ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  5  feet  wide 
by  4  feet  high  ;  Boronia  pinnata,  4  feet  6  inches  wide  by 
3  feet  3  inches  high  ;  Epacris  Eclipse,  4  feet  3  inches 
wide  by  3  feet  3  inches  high  ;  Aphelexis  macrantha 
rosea,  3  feet  6  inches  wide  by  2  feet  high  ;  Bougain- 
villea  glabra,  3  feet  6  inches  wide  by  3  feet  6  inches  high; 
Hedaroma  (or  Darwinia)  tulipiferum,  3  feet  3  inches 
wide  and  2  feet  10  inches  high.  Such  plants  add  a 
new  honour  even  to  the  champion  exhibitor,  and  are 
the  best  examples,  ancient  or  modern,  of  plant  growing 
by  express.  Lynx-eye. 


THE  LORD  PALMERSTON  PEACH. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  this  valuable  Peach 
(fig.  231)  was  taken  from  a  specimen,  one  of  seven  grown 
this  season  on  a  young  orchard-house  tree  in  a  12-inch 
pot,  at  Messrs.  Rivers  «!v:  Sons'  nursery  at  Sawbridge- 
worth.  It  measured  \l\  inches  in  circumference,  and 
was  richly  flavoured.      The   Lord  Palmerston  Peach 


mot's  Orleans  is  a  valuable  early  Plum,  and  worthy  of 
more  extended  cultivation.  True,  it  cannot  be  called 
a  first-class  dessert  fruit,  but  even  for  this  purpose  it  is 
useful,  and  for  cooking  purposes  invaluable.  Again,  I 
do  not  think  that  Precoce  Goubault  Pear  is  very  widely 
distributed,  but  with  me  it  is  the  best  early  Pear,  quite 
ripe  now,  and  (mine  is  rather  a  light  soil)  of  excellent 
flavour.  Doyenne  d'Etc  and  Citron  des  Carnies  are  a 
few  days  earlier,  but  the  former  is  so  small,  and  both 
so  deficient  in  flavour,  that  I  care  nothing  for  them. 
Allow  me,  then,  very  strongly  to  recommend  Precoce 
Goubault  as  a  medium-sized,  good  quality,  and  prolific 
Pear  ;  with  me  (on  the  Quince)  it  never  misses  an 
abundant  crop.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  old  Golden 
Pippin  Apple  vindicated.  Here  a  dwarf  bush  tree, 
some  12  or  15  feet  across  and  about  half  as  high, 
annually  gives  me  several  bushels  of  fine  fruit,  the  tree 
in  perfect  health,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  likely  to 
continue  so.  William  Windebank,  Bevois  Mount 
Nursery,  Southampton. 

Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant  was  sent 

out  as  a  new  fruit  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glowing  accounts  of  it  in  advertisements 
and  elsewhere,  I  was  induced  to  purchase  two  dozen 
plants  of  it.     I  feel  disappointed  in  saying  that  I  find 


Fig.  231. — rivers'  lord  palmerston  peach. 


We  have  recently  had  a  notable  example  in  the  case 
of  some  extraordinary  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baines. 
To  encourage  plant-growing  by  express  was  not  the 
original  intention  of  what  is  termed  the  Davis  Memorial 
prizes,  but  rather  to  give  younger  exhibitors  a  fair 
chance  of  competing  with  the  older  established,  and 
those  already  well  furnished  with  large  exhibition 
plants — thus  widening  the  area  of  competition,  and 
infusing  new  blood  in  the  form  of  new  exhibitors,  and 
also,  probably,  smaller  plants,  into  the  great  metro- 
politan shows  at  South  Kensington.  For  this  purpose  the 
interest  of  ^2000,  given  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  a  late  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  part 
of  the  entrance  fees  paid  by  the  competitors,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually,  under  conditions  which  have  fre- 
quent y  been  made  public. 

For  the  first  exhibition  of  these  plants,  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  May,  it  appears  that  four  competitors 
entered  the  lists  ;  that  one  had  early  withdrawn  ;  that 
two  prepared  their  plants  for  prizes  ;  and  that  one  only, 
Mr.  Baines,  of  Southgate,  showed  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Doubtless  his  plants  were  the 
finest  examples  of  express  culture  ever  seen.  Their 
size  and  luxuriant  health  were  marvellous,  but  more 
wonderful  still  was  the  extraordinary  amount  of  blos- 
som on  such  young  plants,  for  age  has  been 
mostly  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
to  the  development  of  flower.     The  flowers  were  also 


was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Hogg  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Fruit  Manual : — 

"Fruit  large;  skin  of  a  rather  pale  colour,  having 
only  a  little  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  re- 
markably firm,  and  richly  flavoured ;  glands  very 
small,  kidney-shaped  ;  flowers  large." 

It  is  a  seedling,  raised  from  another  seedling  from 
Pavie  de  Pompone.  Its  flesh  is  deeply  stained  with 
red  at  the  stone,  and  is  slightly  adherent.  For  orchard- 
house  culture  it  appears  to  be  remarkably  well 
adapted,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  largest,  late  Peaches  in  cultivation. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 


Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  devoting  a  column  to 
this  important  and  interesting  branch  of  gardening. 
May  I  suggest  that  it  might  also  be  a  column  in  which 
growers  might  record  their  experiences,  seek  informa- 
tion, and  compare  notes.  I  fancy  there  are  many  good 
but  little  known  kinds  that  would  by  this  means 
become  more  widely  diffused,  if  their  particular  merits 
were  set  forth  in  such  a  place  to  which  easy  reference 
could  be  made.  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  from 
having  to-day  gathered  a  quantity  of  Wilmot's  Orleans 
Plum  from  a  pyramid,  ripe,  and  fit  for  table.  I  am  a 
Plum  fancier,  and  have  a  rather  extensive  collection, 
but  the  only  ones  yet  ripe  with  me  have  been  Early 
Prolific  and  St.  Etienne ;  I  therefore  think  that  Wil- 


it  identical  with  the  variety  that  has  been  in  the 
gardens  here  these  dozen  years.  Both  leaves  and  fruit 
of  this  "new  prolific"  are  foe-similes  of  our  "old 
prolific,"  and  planted  side  by  side  in  a  new  plantation 
of  some  aged  plants  of  our  old  variety,  the  sameness  of 
leaf  and  fruit  is  strikingly  visible,  even  to  eyes  of  less 
sharp  vision  than  my  own.  Disappointment  such  as  this 
naturally  makes  every  gardener  very  chary  in  buying 
so-called  new  varieties  of  either  fruits  or  vegetables. 
H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso. 

Hunt's    Tawny    Nectarine,    though    in 

many  catalogues  taking  only  second-rate  rank,  is  never- 
theless a  first-class  fruit.  It  is  the  highest-coloured 
Nectarine  we  have,  and  has  this  peculiarity  about  it, 
that,  like  a  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  the  fruit  colours 
although  covered  over  with  leaves.  Its  flavour  is 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  sets 
its  fruit  freely.  H.  K.f  Kelso. 


NOTES   FOR    AMATEURS. 

On  Saving  Seeds, — Market  gardeners  do  not  always 
go  to  the  seed  shops  for  their  seeds.  One  man  will 
save  Broccoli,  another  Brussels  Sprouts,  another 
Leeks,  and  so  on,  exchanging  with  each  other,  and 
thus  being  sure  of  getting  a  pure  article.  Now  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  amateurs  if  they  had  a  similar 
friendly  arrangement  among  themselves, 
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Seed-saving  is  a  department  of  the  garden  that 
amateurs  could  manage  better  than  the  gardener, 
who  cannot  always  find  time  for  this  light  division  of 
garden  labour. 

I  know  one  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  the  skill 
and  knowledge  requisite  for  experimenting  with  seeds, 
or,  granting  there  is  the  skill,  the  patience  and  the 
means  will  be  wanting  to  bring  the  experiments  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  would  urge  on  amateurs 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  to  be  satisfied  with  grow- 
ing one  variety  of  a  plant,  if  the  object  is  to  have  with 
least  trouble  good  seed  of  that  favourite  variety. 

Take  Stocks,  for  instance:  choose  the  kind  you  intend 
to  seed,  and  if  you  cannot  resist  growing  other  varieties 
that  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time,  pull  out  all  the 
single  flowering  plants  of  the  kinds  you  do  not  wish  to 
save  seed  of ;  there  is  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  this,  for 
of  course  double  flowers  are  your  objects  in  Stocks,  and 
the  buds  of  the  single-flowered  plants  are  distinguish- 
able at  once,  long  before  they  show  colour. 

Single  Wallflower  requires  more  care  ;  our  garden 
has  been  noted  for  above  50  years  for  a  particularly 
fine  strain  of  dark  almost  black  Wallflower,  and  I  feel 
bound  in  honour  to  keep  up  its  character  ;  but  in  a 
weak  moment  I  was  captivated  by  a  beautiful  pure 
yellow  variety,  grown  by  Mr.  Fleming,  at  Cliveden, 
who  kindly  gave  me  seed,  and  although  grown  and 
seeded  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  garden,  it  took 
three  seasons  to  repair  that  mistake,  and  get  the 
yellow  out  of  our  beautiful  dark-petaled,  white- 
anthered  variety.  I  have  never  admitted  a  German 
Wallflower  into  the  garden,  handsome  though  they 
are,  and  am  content  with  the  old-fashioned  double 
sorts  and  hybrids.  One  cannot  be  too  fastidious  in 
selecting  the  plants  for  seed.  We  have  a  line  of 
45  yards  of  our  Wallflower,  but  a  dozen  plants  are 
ample  to  keep  for  seed.  If  a  plant  shows  symptoms  of 
yellow,  one  streaked  bud,  I  cut  off  that  branch  ;  if  the 
next  flowering  stalk  also  proves  dangerous,  then  the 
plant  is  pulled  up  on  the  spot ;  better  have  a  blank  in 
the  row  or  bed  than  run  any  risk.  Mark  with  a  stick 
your  12  plants,  shifting  the  sticks  as  a  better  and 
a  better  plant  comes  into  flower  ;  and,  when  you  have 
made  up  your  mind,  then  transplant  them  carefully  to 
their  seeding  quarter  the  first  suitable  day.  It  is  best 
to  save  only  the  centre  spike  for  seed,  but  if  you  are 
greedy,  and  wish  to  save  the  later  side  branches  also, 
you  must  lay  your  account  to  have  two  cuttings  of  the 
seed,  or  risk  the  shedding  of  the  very  best  seed,  which 
will  be  in  the  lowest  pods  of  the  first  flowering  spike, 
viz.,  the  centre  one. 

If  from  neglect  you  have  been  too  late  in  cutting 
over  the  plants,  put  a  mark  where  they  grew  ;  let  the 
ground  be  undisturbed,  and  you  will  have  a  fine  crop 
of  self-sown  seedlings,  which  are  sure  to  be  true. 
These  simple  rules  hold  good  for,  I  think,  all 
biennials  of  only  one  colour  or  variety  which  you  wish 
to  be  extra  particular  about— Stocks,  Lupins,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Antirrhinums,  branching 
Larkspurs  (we  only  grow  the  dark  blue,  and  are  never 
troubled  with  the  washy  pinks  and  dirty  whites  that 
come  up  in  bought  seed  even  when  sold  in  distinct 
colours).  To  have  good  mixed  seed  of  biennials  or  of 
annuals,  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  4c.,  take  the  pre- 
caution of  pulling  out  at  once  plants  of  any  colour 
or  peculiarity  you  wish  to  avoid. 

Of  Sweet  Peas  there  should  be  a  long  hedge  in  the 
kitchen  ground,  sown  in  separate  colours,  for  the  con- 
venience of  cutting  in  quantity  any  particular  colour, 
and  of  saving  time  in  gathering  the  seed — and  a  short 
mixed  hedge  in  the  flower  garden,  from  which  the 
family  should  be  encouraged  to  cut  their  daily  supplies, 
thus  ensuring  that  not  a  single  flower  be  left  to  form  a 
pod.  The  hedge  will  be  a  pleasing  object  up  to 
Christmas,  possibly  (in  Scotland  our  real  winter 
weather  is  usually  after  the  New  Year),  for  the  young 
green  shoots  and  tendrils  are  useful,  even  if  there  are 
no  pale  blossoms. 

The  common  old-fashioned  pot  Marigold  I  have 
taken  great  pains  with,  it  is  so  very  useful  and  showy, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  flowers  may  be  got  in  any 
month,  save,  perhaps,  February.  Ten  years  ago  I 
got  seed  from  a  manse  garden,  when  travelling  through 
Wigtonshire,  being  struck  in  passing  with  the  extra 
fine  orange  colour  and  doubleness  of  the  flowers.  I 
began  to  save  seed  from  one  flower  of  one  plant. 
Now  we  do  not  require  to  save  seed  unless  to  g  ive  away. 
There  is  never  a  plant  with  single  flowers,  and  the 
least  double  are  scrupulously  weeded  out,  1  ut  one 
must  not  be  rash,  nor  judge  of  the  plant  by  the  first 
flower,  particularly  if  double  flowers  are  the  ol.ject ; 
nip  off  the  doubtful  one,  and  wait  for  the  second  and 
third  before  deciding. 

One  season  we  had  a  plant  or  two  of  a  curious  pro- 
liferous form.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  common  in 
the  pot  Marigold  [not  uncommon]. 

For  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  border  one  could  not 
have  a  more  showy  flower  by  its  self-sowing  habit  ; 
there  will  be  plants  of  all  ages  always  coming  on  and 
flowering  :  and  to  have  in  November  and  December 
such  a  bright,  well  made  flower  is  very  valuable.  In 
water  they  last  particularly  long,  and  are  presentable 
to  the  very  last  from  the  way  in  which  the  petals  keep 
turning  down  and  concealing  those  that  are  going  past. 
We  had  one  season  a  bed  of  this  Marigold  dotted 
on  a  groundwork  of  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  all 
who  saw  them  craved  for  seed.  The  amateur  can  collect 
daily,  during  dry  weather,  the  seed  of  any  plant  that 


is  to  be  saved  as  it  ripens,  thus  saving  the  gardener's 
time  ;  by  this  plan  all  the  seed  gathered  will  be  good. 
You  will  save  12  seeds,  and  may  count  on  raising 
12  plants,  a  result  that  one  only  meets  with  generally 
in  home-saved  seed.  We  save  nearly  all  our  outdoor 
seeds,  and  the  half  hardy  ones  also,  such  as  Lobelias, 
French  and  other  Marigolds,  Tropxolums,  4c.,  and  but 
seldom  of  the  herbaceous  plants.  We  prefer  the  stray 
spikes  of  a  second  crop  of  flower ;  besides,  if  it  is  a 
free-growing  plant,  parting  the  roots  is  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  of  increasing  the  stock,  and  if  a  weak 
grower,  it  is  safest  not  to  exhaust  it  by  letting  it  seed  ; 
and  for  bedding  out  herbaceous  plants  we  prefer  to 
prolong  their  blooming,  and  therefore  pick  off  the 
decaying  flowers  of  Pansies,  Violets,  Campanula 
carpatica,  Fumaria  lutea,  CEnothera  missouriensis,  4c 
A  pleasant  evening  occupation  is  the  cleaning  of  our 
seeds.  Stocks  and  Wallflowers  should  be  left  in  the 
pod  ;  nothing  like  working  among  them  to  thoroughly 
know  them.  We  take  the  precaution  of  spreading 
a  white  cloth  round  the  table  we  are  working  at,  both 
to  save  the  housemaid  trouble  and  to  lose  no  seeds. 
Lupins,  Peas,  Vetches,  and  such  like  seeds  are  apt  to 
crack  open  their  pods  when  brought  into  the  warm 
room,  and  the  seeds  scatter  out  on  the  floor.  When 
cleaned,  put  into  their  properly-folded  papers,  named 
and  dated.  We  spread  them  on  tables  in  a  south 
tireless  room.  Seedsmen  keep  theirs  in  the  dark,  I 
believe  ;  but  living  close  to  the  sea,  the  air  is  damp, 
and  we  are  afraid  of  shutting  ours  up.  F.  J.  Hope. 


THE     ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  provincial 
shows,  I  have  read  with  interest  the  criticisms  that 
have  appeared  on  the  recent  meeting  at  Bath.  With- 
out passing  any  opinion  upon  them  in  the  lump,  it 
would  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  just,  to 
consider  them  briefly  under  the  following  heads  : — 
The  tent,  the  material  and  arrangement  of  the  show, 
the  jurors,  and  the  complete  isolation  of  the  heads  of 
the  Society  from  the  exhibitors  and  others  who  give  it 
its  measure  of  vitality  and  usefulness. 

The  Tent.  —  Nothing  could  be  worse  designed 
for  effect  than  the  large  tent,  with  its  three  spaces  ; 
look  where  you  would,  the  eye  was  arrested  by  a  forest 
of  timber.  The  roof  was  at  once  too  low  and  too  heavy  ; 
perhaps  both  these  faults  being  exaggerated  by  its  form. 
A  lofty  single-spanned  tent  would  lift  the  roof  up  beyond 
the  legitimate  line  of  vision  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
intent  on  seeing  the  plants  ;  as  it  was,  you  could  not 
avoid  the  roof,  do  what  you  would.  The  endless  bracings 
of  raw  timber  caught  and  annoyed  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
Even  the  multiplying  mirrors  repeated  these  as  vividly  as 
the  plants  and  flowers.  A  single  span  would  admit  of 
a  row  of  arches  as  braces  for  the  huge  rafters  of  wood 
or  iron,  and  these  might  be  wreathed  round  with  long 
plants  of  Cobrea,  Clematis,  and  Ivy,  grown  for  the 
purpose  ;  or,  if  not,  a  graceful  arch,  with  long,  slender 
shaft,  in  due  proportion,  is  always  a  pleasing  object 
unclothed.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the 
roof  of  iron,  and  part  of  it  covered  with  glass. 
Rendle's  glass  pavilions  would  not,  I  fear,  be  prac- 
ticable for  such  a  large  undertaking,  and  if  used,  they 
would  have  to  be  made  much  more  ornamental,  as  a 
series  of  glass  sheds  would  hardly  be  better  than  the 
three-spanned  tent  whose  timbers  literally  sat  upon  the 
eye  of  taste  at  the  Bath  show. 

As  to  the  Material  and  Arrangement,  they  are  besi 
taken  together.  There  were  many  complaints  of  both 
at  Bath.  If  we  take  the  two  collections  of  20  plants 
shown  by  Messrs.  Baines  and  Cole  out  of  the  show,  a 
few  Orchids  and  new  plants,  and  what  was  there  left 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ?  Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  might  say  there  were  a  good  many  credit- 
able productions  besides  these.  As  to  the  arrangements, 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  big  tent  was 
thin,  especially  through  the  middle — and  that  was 
easily  accounted  for.  Several  large  exhibitors  failed 
to  appear  at  the  last  moment,  and  a  new  and  wider 
spread  had  to  be  made,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
with  the  material  in  hand.  Apart  from  this  contre- 
temps and  the  ugliness  of  the  roof,  I  confess  I  saw  no 
fault  with  the  arrangement.  The  raised  platform  was 
a  happy  thought  of  the  first  International  revived,  and 
the  mirror  virtually  repeated  the  show  any  number  of 
times  to  every  eye.  The  rockwork  was  raw,  but  this, 
like  the  squirting  fountain,  was  an  accompaniment, 
and  hardly  a  part  of  the  material  of  the  show.  Then 
again,  the  other  tents  seemed  well  arranged,  and  the 
implements  for  almost  the  first  time  at  the  provincial 
meeting,  were  nicely  and  conveniently  disposed,  and 
readily  accessible  from  the  other  departments  of  the 
show.  Consequently  the  implement  yard  was  crowded 
each  day.  Had  all  the  plants  entered  arrived,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  what  I  heard  and  saw  on  the  spot,  that 
the  large  tent  would  have  been  as  rich  and  full  as  on 
any  other  occasion. 

The  third  point  is  the  Jurors,  and  I  will  note  three 
things  concerning  them— their  appointment,  their 
decisions,  and  Iheir  treatment.  I  confess  I  know 
little  about  the  first ;  but  some  one  has  said  that  the 
judges  are  always  the  same.  This  is  assuredly  not  the 
I    have  been   a  judge   occasionally. 


strange  judges  at  Bath  struck  me  forcibly,  and  I 
believe  the  practice  is  to  draw  a  good  many  from  the 
district  in  which  the  show  is  held.  More,  I  believe 
the  Society,  or  Mr.  Eyles,  or  whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  election  of  judges,  does  strive  to  get  the  best 
men,  and  also  a  change  of  men,  which  is  of  far  less 
moment.  As  to  their  decisions,  there  is  seldom  any 
question  of  their  substantial  justice.  The  jurors  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  fallible,  like  others,  but  their 
uprightness  and  honesty,  their  determination  to  reward 
only  the  best,  as  the  best  is  seen  by  them,  is  beyond 
suspicion.  True  one  of  your  correspondents  writes  to  say 
he  had  the  best  Grapes  at  Birmingham,  and  they  were 
not  noticed.  Let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  see  who 
judged  these  fruits,  and  say  if  he  would  not  accept 
their  verdict  without  cavil.  If  not,  where  can  we  find 
gentlemen  so  eminently  qualified  as  the  fruit  judges  on 
that  occasion  ?  Why,  I  would  accept  their  verdict 
almost  at  sight  upon  any  fruit  grown. 

The  Treatment  0/ the  Judges  has  been  complained  of, 
and  not  without  reason.  No  places  were  piovided  for 
them  to  meet,  no  luncheon,  and  they  were  kept  wait- 
ing in  the  rain  and  wind  for  an  hour  or  two.  These 
facts  are  notorious.  Surely  this  state  of  things  admits 
of  an  easy  remedy.  At  all  provincial  shows  the  com- 
mittee or  secretary  has  a  tent  large  enough  to  receive 
the  judges,  and  generally  to  give  them  a  bit  of  lun- 
cheon. Surely  similar  accommodation  is  not  beyond 
the  means  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  blame 
no  one.  Mr.  Eyles  is  a  hard  working  gentleman, 
intent  only  on  getting  his  material  together,  arranging 
it  properly,  and  getting  it  judged  justly,  and  the  an- 
nouncements made  to  the  public  as  quickly  as  possible. 
No  one  can  deny  that  he  does  all  this  work  exceed- 
ingly well.  He  has  also  undertaken  to  see  that  the 
judges  and  exhibitors  have  refreshments.  The  latter 
duties  are  done  in  haste,  and  indeed  hardly  any 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  due  perform- 
ance. At  Bath  the  noble  had  breakfast  with  the  Good 
Templar,  lunch  in  the  refreshment  tent  with  all  the 
world  and  his  wife.  A  good  many  did  not  like  this, 
and  a  vague  assurance  has,  I  believe,  been  given  that 
it  will  not  be  repeated.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Eyles  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  nice  tent  for  an  office,  instead  of  the 
sentry-box  with  which  we  have  all  become  so  familiar, 
and  in  the  said  tent,  while  preserving  ample  accommo- 
dation for  himself  and  clerks,  make  room  for  a  waiting- 
room  for  exhibitors  and  judges,  a  writing  room  for 
reporters  and  letter-writers,  a  post  office,  a  breakfast- 
room  for  exhibitors,  and  lunch  room  for  the  judges. 
This  is  positively  all  that  is  wanted  to  work  the 
provincial  shows  comfortably,  and  with  due  considera- 
tion and  respect  to  the  distinguished  horticulturists  who 
generally  take  part  in  them. 

As  to  the  Isolation  of  the  Council  from  the  working 
bees,  that  was  never  so  complete  as  at  the  Bath  show. 
With  such  improvements  as  I  suggest,  this  would  be 
of  less  consequence.  At  Bath,  too,  perhaps  little  else 
was  to  be  expected,  for  a  good  many  were  asking  the 
preliminary  question — Whether  the  Society  had  a 
head  ?  Where  could  they  have  been  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  when  the  Council  stood  forth  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
as  the  great  pation  of  horticulture?  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  horti- 
culturally,  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  Society  has 
long  lain  in  its  tail ;  and  as  the  head  has  long  sat  with 
more  or  less  of  dignity  on  its  tail,  and  sometimes  either 
totally  neglected  or  trampled  it  under  foot,  we  shall 
not  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  tail  say  to  the  head, 
in  tones  that  will  cut  the  connection  for  ever,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee — for  isolation,  sooner  or  later,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  must  lead  to  separation. 
Better  any  head,  no  head,  than  one  that  is  ashamed  of 
the  body — a  body  so  distinguished  that  even  monarchs 
delight  to  honour  it.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

THE  Agricultural  Economist,  July  I,  1873,  p.  103, 
says  : — "A  red  Peach  is  reported  as  having  been 
received  by  a  French  nurseryman  from  America.  Its 
leaves  are  said  to  be  purple,  with  metallic  reflections, 
and  large  ;  the  tree  free  growing,  and  the  fruit  of  good 
size  and  quality. "     What  is  known  of  it  here  ? 

In  your  vol.  1870,  p.  1341-2,  and  p.  1416,  you 
mentioned  Quercus  nobilis,  a  hybrid  between  Q.  Robur 
nigra  and  Q.  americana  ;  and  in  vol.  1S72,  p.  1361,  you 
mention  Quercus  americana  macrophylla,  a  tree  with 
large  foliage,  which  turns  dark.  Are  these  the  same 
species  ? 

In  your  volume  for  1872  (p.  1361)  a  golden-leaved 
variety  of  Quercus  americana  is  mentioned,  which  far 
exceeds  Q.  Concordia  in  the  style  of  leaf,  and  Q.  rulu- 
cunda,  a  fine  red  foliaged  tree,  as  growing  in  the 
Belgian  nurseries. 

I  suppose  Q.  Robur  nigra  is  the  same  as  Q.  peduncu  - 
sata  nigra,  the  black  or  rather  dark  purple  leaved  variety 
of  the  common  English  Oak.  What  is  the  Q.  amci ■icana 
named  above  ?  I  cannot  find  such  a  name  in  Loudon's 
Arboretum. 

Is  Mr.  Smith's  (St.  John's  Nurseries,  Worcester) 
eveigreen  variety  ol  the  common  English  Oak 
{Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1872,  p.  766)  the  same  as 
Q,  hybrida  or  Q.  Turneri,  or  is  it  at  all  like  them  ?  Is 
t  likely  to  be  a  handsomer  tree  than  Quercus  Fulham- 
,,  and  have  I  ensis  latifolia  (of  Messrs.  Osborn)  or  Q,  Ilex? 
seldom  acted   with  the  same  men.     The  number  of  I     What  sort  of  trees  arc  Platycrater "arguta  and  Acer 
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cissifolium  likely  to  turn  out  in  this  country  ?  You  name 
them  in  the  account  of  Messrs.  Smith's  nursery  (1872, 
p.  766). 

Has  the  Idesia  polycarpa  (I.  polygama,  Polycarpa 
Maximowiczii)  been  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  in 
England  ?  It  appears  to  be  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Worcester  (vol.  1S72,  p.  766). 

Have  Magnolia  Campbellii  and  Parrottia  persica 
proved  quite  hardy  in  England?  I  believe  Messrs. 
Barron,  of  Derby,  find  the  Magnolia  hardy  with  them. 

Is  the  Acer  platanoides  rubrum  mentioned  in  your 
vol.  1S6S,  p.  12S6,  the  same  as  A.  colchicum  rubrum 
of  nurserymen's  catalogues,  and  which  is  named  in  the 
Farmer,  December  25,  1S67,  p.  S21  ? 

In  the  Farmer,  July  15,  1872,  p.  87,  the  Oreodaphne 
californica  is  said  to  be  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  in  Nortli 
California  growing  to  the  height  of  50  to  100  feet,  but 
in  South  California  only  15  to  20  feet. 

I  have  sent  you  the  above  in  hopes  that  it  may 
direct  the  attention  of  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen 
to  the  introduction  of  such  of  the  trees  named  as  are  not 
yet  in  England,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  quite  hardy. 

The  male  plant  of  Sails  babylonica  has  not  been 
introduced  yet.  August  I. 

Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  note  about  some  Oak  and 
other  hardy  trees,  among  which  I  named  Q.   Robur 
nigra  (Q.  pedunculata  nigra).     In  a  paragraph  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  Oak 
at  p.  1046  you  mention 
"  Q.  nigra,  the  North 
American  black-leaved 
Oak,"  and  you  say  that 
it  is  as  effective  as  the 
best     tinted     form    of 
Purple  Beech. 

AJre  you  correct  in 
calling  the  above  a 
North  American  Oak? 
Is  it  not  a  variety  of 
the  British  Oak  (Q. 
Robur,  Q.  pedunculata)? 

In  the  Farmer,  June 
10,  1S6S,  p.  74S,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  very  slow- 
growing  bushy  variety, 
and  to  have  originated 
in  the  nurseries  at 
Carlisle.  If  it  is  a 
North  American  Oak, 
it  cannot  be  Q.  nigra 
of  Loudon's  Arboretum, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  1S90.  C. 
P.,  Stewklcy  Grange, 
Bucks,  August  2.  [We 
have  thought  it  best  to 
print  these  questions  as 
we  received  them,  and 
to  request  those  of  our 
correspondents  who 
have  grown  the  plants 
named  to  be  so  good  as 
to  record  their  experi- 
ence. It  often  happens 
that  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  a  novelty,  and 
we  see  no  more  of  the 
plants  perhaps  for 
years.  Eds.] 


painters  to  work,  and  was  permanently  obscuring  the 
whole  of  it  with  a  preparation  of  oil,. sugar  of  lead,  and 
dryers,  the  tone  being  that  of  Hartley's  patent  rolled 
plate.  Plants  of  all  kinds  were  injured,  especially 
fruiting  Pines  and  Vines  ;  the  leaves  of  the  latter, 
where  not  shaded,  being  scorched  to  pieces,  and  having 
more  the  appearance  of  brown  paper  than  "live 
foliage.  I  have  pinned  my  faith  to  rolled  plate  for 
many  years,  and  now  that  it  is  no  dearer  than  sheet 
glass,  with  nearly  double  the  strength,  and  many 
degrees  more  warmth,  it  does  appear  strange  that 
people  should  persist  in  using  the  inferior  article. 
Defective  ventilation  and  carelessness  of  management 
may  cause  injury  with  good  glass,  but  Mr.  Henderson 
is  not  a  gardener  of  that  kind  ;  his  success  in  every 
department  entitling  him  to  rank  with  the  very 
best  gardeners  in  the  country.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  impropriety  in  ascribing  the  injury 
at  Thoresby — for  it  has  been  so  more  or  less  for 
years — to  the  use  of  bad  glass.  So  convinced  is  Mr. 
Henderson  of  this,  that  he  now  declares  most  emphati- 
cally in  favour  of  patent  rolled  plate  only,  and  he  has 
good  reason  for  so  doing.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
notice  without  a  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Henderson 
for  his  Pine  growing.  lie  has  at  the  present 
time  a  set  of  plants  for  fruiting  next  spring,  which 
in   point  of  cultivation  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 


ZALACCAS. 

The   Zalaccas   are    all 
Palms   of  the   tropical 
Asian  forests,  and  are 
comparatively      dwarf, 
being  almost  stemless, 
and   quite   destitute   of 
the    whip-like    elonga- 
tion of  the  petioles  which  is  characteristic  of  Calamus, 
and  to  which  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth  they 
bear  considerable  resemblance.     Zalacca  edulis  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pegu,  Malacca,  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and 
forms  a  dense  tuft,  often  gregarious.     The  fronds  reach 
to  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  on  prickly  petioles  ;  they 
are  pinnately  divided,   the  pinna?  being  large,  copious, 
and  of  a  lanceolate  figure.     The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
and  grow  in  a  branched  spadix  ;  they  are  succeeded 
by  obovate-pyriform  berries  l£  inch  long,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour. 

We  have  in  this  Zalacca  (fig.  232)  an  elegant  Palm  of 
the  pinnate-leaved  group,  and  one  which,  from  its  stem- 
less  tufted  habit  of  growth,  will  be  less  likely  than 
many  others  to  run  up  too  tall  for  houses  of  moderate 
dimensions.  It  requires  stove  culture,  and  like  most 
other  Palms  will  take  a  large  supply  of  water  when 
in  a  free  state  of  growth. 


Home  Cormjjtmkttte. 

Plant  Scorching.  —  Sunstroke  has  been  by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence  in  our  plant-houses  this 
season  j  and  many  of  those  who  have  used  the  inferior 
Belgian  glass  have  found  that  they  purchased  their 
economy  over-dear.  A  few  days  back  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  walking  over  the  spacious  new  gardens  of  Earl 
Manvers,  at  Thoresby,  and  there  I  found  Mr.  Hender- 
son so  disgusted  with  the  clear  glass,  that  he  had  set  the 
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Fig.  232.— zalacca  edulis. 


Each  plant  is  a  specimen  of  good  cultivation,  with 
leaves  so  broad,  stout,  and  vigorous,  that  they  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  young  Aloes.  I  have  seen  fine 
Pine  plants  before,  but  these  are  simply  matchless, 
and  must  produce  some  grand  fruit.  W.  P.  Ayres, 
August  4. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Tree  Training. — In 
your  last  number  I  saw,  in  "  Fruit  Gossip,"  a  short  note 
on  the  training  of  red  Currants  at  Madresfield  Court ; 
I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  on  my 
own  style  and  manner  of  training  Gooseberries  and 
red  Currants.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Gooseberry  or 
Currant  tree  should  not  be  ornamental,  at  the  same 
time  fruitful  if  grown  well — only  apply  the  thumb  and 
finger  more  freely  in  the  growing  season  and  we  shall  not 
see  so  many  great  over-grown  bushes  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  as  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  good  esta- 
blishments, to  which  I  more  particularly  refer.  The 
pyramid  form  of  training  must  begin  from  youth  up- 
wards, as  also  my  own  form,  which  I  am  about  to 
describe,  and  which  I  shall  here  call  an  upright  form 
of  bowl.  My  trees  consist  of  from  five  to  six 
upright  stems,  proceeding  from  one  centre,  about  3  or 
34  feet  high,  and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  ring  of 
galvanised  wire.  They  are  constantly  pinched  in,  and 
never  require  any  other  pruning.  Both  the  red  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries  are  grown  after  this  form,  about 
320  trees  of  each,  and  they  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  who  have  seen  them,  the  fruit  hanging  like  ropes  of 


Onions,  and  of  superior  quality.   George  Beech,  Castle 
Ashby,  August  4. 

Grapes  in  Pots. — Are  not  our  friends  Rivers  and 
Cramb  tilting  at  a  mare's  nest  ?  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  we  used  to  fruit  Vines  standing  upon  the 
old  smoke  flues,  and  even  then  got  as  great  a  weight  of 
fruit  as  the  weight  of  the  soil  the  plants  were  growing 
in  ;  so  what  need  there  is  for  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
over  "  latter  day  "  discoveries  I  cannot  understand.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  a  plethora  of  bunches,  but,  on  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  quite  capable  of  giving  an  opinion,  I 
may  say  that,  if  tested  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  they 
would  not  bring  iS</.  a  pound.  Grapes  in  pots  are 
pretty  and  useful  toys  for  early  work,  but  if  any  one 
thinks  of  adopting  them  as  a  market  speculation,  I 
would  simply  say — Don't.    W,  P.  Ayres. 

The  New  Vine   Disease. — In  your  very  favour- 
able notice  of  my  little  book  on  Vine  culture  you  note 
as  an  omission  my  neglecting  to  notice  the  new  Vine 
pest,     Phylloxera.       The     fact    is,     I    have    as     yet 
avoided  making  the  acquaintance  of  this  very  undesir- 
able  insect.      I   would   not   willingly   enter   a   house 
infested   by   it,  for   fear   of  carrying  it   away  on  my 
clothes.     It  would  be  bad  enough  to  introduce  such  a 
plague    into    an   ordinary    vinery,    but    here,    where 
thousands  of  Vines  are 
grown,  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  misfortune.     If 
a  fourth  edition  of  my 
little  book    should   be 
required  I  will  remem- 
ber    your    hint,     and 
advise    my    friends    to 
carefully  avoid  this  new 
pest,  and  if  they  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  it, 
to  stamp  it  out  at  once 
by  destroying  the  Vines 
and  leaving   the  house 
empty    for     a    season. 
From  all    I    hear  this 
is   what    I    should  do 
myself  j     it    is    a    dis- 
agreeable   necessity  to 
look  forward  to  as  one 
of    the    possibilities   of 
the  future.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son, Chilwett,  Notts. 

A  Flower  Christen- 
ing.— I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  very  amus- 
ing paper  describing  a 
flower  christening  in  the 
olden  time  (see  p.  1020) 
originally  appeared  in 
a  capital  little  treatise 
on  the  Carnation  and 
other  florists'  flowers 
by  Thos.  Hogg,  florist, 
about  50  years  ago.  It 
is  a  book  that  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see 
reprinted,  as  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to 
the  florists  oi  the  pre- 
sent day.  An  Old  Flo- 
rist. [Mr.  Bennett 
stated,  at  p.  987,  that 
Mr.  Hogg  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  paper  in 
question.  Eds.] 

Ornamental  Trees. 
—  An    article    in    last 
week's  Chronicle  men- 
tions an   improved  va- 
riety of  Quercus  Cerris  variegata,  which,  "  it  is  said," 
originated  in  a  sport  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  that  fine 
specimens   of    it   are   to    be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  and  of  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  of  Cheshunt.     I  have  long  been  a  keen  observer 
of  varieties  of  ornamental  trees,  but  I  never  met  with 
an  improved  variety  of  this  very  beautiful  Oak,  nor  can 
I  find  it  in  any  nursery  catalogue.     I  can  recollect  a 
fine  specimen  and  a  numerous  stock  growing  in  our 
nurseries  50  years  ago,  and  I  must  say  that  nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  a  well  grown  tree  of  this  Oak, 
an  improvement  on  which  I  can  scarcely  believe  in. 
Last  week  I  visited  both  the  above-named  nurseries, 
where  I  saw  good  specimens  of  the  old  favourite,  which 
every  nurseryman  grows.     No   one   is   more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  advance  ornamental  trees  in  public  favour, 
but  I  am   sure   I   shall  be    excused   for  saying    that 
inaccurate   statements  are  more  apt  to  mislead  than 
instruct.     As  your  informants  may  not  happen  to  know 
much  about  these  things,  you  might  ask  to  see  spe&i- 
mens  of  the  "improved"  beside  the  "old"  to  which 
it  is  stated  to  have  given  the  go-by.     I  am  further 
induced  to  mention  the  subject  because  a  notice  in  the 
previous  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  refers  to  a  silver- 
shooted  Cedrus  Deodara  in  one  of  the  above  establish- 
ments, but  which  the  foreman  could  not  find  to  show 
me  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor.   C,  L. 

Fasciated    Thistle. — I    enclose    a   specimen    of 
fasciation  and  floral  deformity,  a  curiosity  in  the  common. 
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Thistle.  You  will  see  that  the  stem  is  completely  flat, 
and  the  plants  are  grown  together,  ao  as  somewhat  to 
resemble  the  Cock's-comb  in  shape.  Could  not  art 
take  a  hint  from  this  occasional  perversity  of  growth  ? 
In  a  perennial  plant  (as  we  see  in  the  Asparagus),  the 
junction  and  flattening  of  stems  takes  place  year  after 
year,  and  is  therefore  permanent.  And  although  the 
Thistle  can  hardly  be  called  an  improvable  plant,  yet 
if  we  could  induce  our  ornamental  plants  to  put  forth 
such  an  increased  mass  of  floral  decoration  by  fascia- 
tion,  artificially  produced,  it  would  form  a  curious 
novelty  in  floral  culture.  Is  the  cause  of  such  growth 
well  known?  oris  it  a  lusus  natum  of  which  we  see  the 
effect  without  knowing  the  origin?  IV.  R.  [Fasciation 
is  one  of  the  most  common  malformations,  particularly 
in  certain  plants,  such  as  the  Cotoneaster,  Ash,  Aspa- 
ragus, Cock's-comb,  Sedum  reflexum,  &c.  We  take  it 
that  the  buds,  which  under ordinarycircumstances  would 
become  detached  from  the  parent  branch  and  develope 
into  separate  shoots,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us 
remain  adherent  one  to  the  other.  The  number  of 
buds  is  likewise  usually  increased.  It  seems  usually  to 
be  associated  with  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Eds.] 

Grape-keeping  in  Bottles  of  Water. — My 
experience  has  been,  that  when  Grapes  are  ripe,  and 
put  into  bottles  of  water  in  a  well-ventilated  room, 
protected  by  sufficient  heat  from  frost,  they  will  keep 
till  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  cut  when  over- 
ripe from  the  Vine,  they  will  rot  and  become  tasteless 
from  the  water.    C.    IV. 

The  Calceolaria  Disease. — According  to  two  of 
your  correspondents'  articles,  "R.  D.,"  at  p.  1019  of 
your  issue  of  July  26,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  at  p.  105 1  of 
last  week,  the  Calceolaria  disease  this  season  seems  to 
be  very  prevalent.  "  R.  D."  attributes  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  bad  management,  and  cites  Mr.  Bennett's 
mode  of  culture  as  nearly  perfection  of  management 
and  proof  against  disease  ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
system  of  cultivation  is  adopted  in  most  places,  and 
is  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance, 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  disease  makes 
sad  havoc,  as  many  can  testify  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ingram.  I  have  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  which 
Mr.  Ingram  speaks  of,  that  is,  after  the  top  is  com- 
pletely shrivelled  and  dead,  the  roots  are  still  healthy, 
and,  if  not  disturbed,  will  sometimes  throw  up  young 
shoots  in  the  autumn.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Bennett  the  question,  whether  the  Calceolarias  at 
Osberton,  during  the  time  he  had  charge  of  the 
garden  there,  were  entirely  free  from  disease  ;  if  not, 
what  treatment  did  he  then  give  them?  I  should  also 
like  to  ask  "  R.  D."  and  others  if  they  can  explain  the 
following  singular  case.  The  Calceolarias  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  your  correspondent  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's are,  and  in  due  time  they  are  planted  out  care- 
fully with  good  balls  into  their  summer  quarters,  and 
fine  healthy  stiff  plants  ;  a  portion  of  the  plants  will 
be  separated,  say  half  a  mile,  from  the  other, — one 
portion  thrives  and  blooms  extraordinarily  well,  the 
other  lot  grows  for  a  time,  but,  eventually,  nearly  all 
succumb  to  this  annoying  disease ;  the  two  portions 
are  treated  identically  the  same,  and  the  results  are 
yearly  the  same  ;  the  soil  so  far  as  ordinary  observa- 
tion goes,  is  of  the  same  description.  How  can  you 
account  for  this?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  whether 
right  or  wrong  at  presen  t  I  cannot  say,  that 
the  soil  is  chemically  different,  and  the  mid- 
summer atmosphere  acts  in  some  way  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  that  something  is  generated  there  that 
is  poisonous  to  the  Calceolaria.  It  is  always,  I 
believe,  at  the  surface  where  they  first  go.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  any  one  else  has  observed  the  same 
thing.  The  two  soils  I  speak  of  are  on  the  limestone. 
If  you  wish  it  I  will  send  you  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
surface  soils,  and  the  same  of  the  subsoils.  I  think  the 
cause  of  this  disease  could  be  traced  out  and  prevented, 
if  some  of  our  scientific  men  would  set  about  it. 
J.  Easter,  The  Gardens,  Rathdaire,  Ireland. 

The  New  Peas. — I  notice  my  friend,  Mr.  Tillery, 
in  this  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  of  the  new  Peas.  G.  F. 
Wilson  is,  I  find,  a  great  acquisition  to  the  lists,  being 
of  moderate  growth,  having  well-filled  pods,  and  the 
Peas  of  capital  flavour.  My  four  favourite  varieties 
are,  William  I.,  Omega,  Sutton's  Improved  Princess 
Royal,  and  G.  F.  Wilson.  The  Princess  is  a  white 
marrow,  growing  3  feet  high,  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
but  later  than  all  except  Omega.  I  have  it  and 
Omega  just  now  in  fine  condition  on  a  north  border. 
Superlative,  of  which  Mr.  Tillery"  speaks  as  not  being 
of  good  flavour,  I  am  still  of  opinion  is,  when  cooked, 
as  all  Peas  should  be,  young  and  succulent— anything 
but  a  bad  one.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Burbidge's  Eclipse  Pea  is  a  very  old  variety, 
worth  growing  more  than  it  is,  and  entirely  eclipses 
many  of  the  new  varieties  of  recent  date.  As  a  July 
and  August  Pea  it  has  few  or  no  equals,  both  for 
quantity  and  quality  of  pods.  H.  K. 

Pot  Vines  on  Hot-water  Pipes. — Last  year  I  had 
propagated  from  eyes  a  number  of  Vines,  30  of  which 
I  had  placed  on  the  hot-wates  pipes  of  a  Pine  pit  here 
on  February  7,  which  we  are,  owing  to  cold  severe 
weather,  obliged  to  keep  very  hot — so  much  so,  that  it 


would  be  quite  impossible  to  keep  one's  hand  on  the 
pipes  for  half  a  minute  at  a  time.  The  result  was  a  fair 
crop  of  Grapes — namely,  150  lb.,  which  we  began 
cutting  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  last  of  them 
the  second  week  in  July.  They  were  grown  in  io- 
inch  pots.  J.  Loney,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Dickson,  Esq., 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

The  True  Hemlock. — Will  you  oblige  me  by 
naming  the  accompanying  umbelliferous  plant,  and 
will  you  add  to  your  kindness  by  explaining  how  it  is 
that  Conium  (to  which  genus  in  my  ignorance  I  refer 
this  plant)  is  described  by  Bentham  {Handbook 
Brit.  FL  1S66,  p.  211)  as  having  "  no  vittas,"  whereas 
by  Dr.  Hooker's  Student's  Handbook,  p.  154,  the 
vittas  appear  to  be  "many,  slender,  irregular." 
R.  C.  B.,  Angle,  Pembrokeshire.  [Your  plant 
is  the  true  Hemlock.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  oil  tubes.  We  were  always 
taught  that  there  were  no  vittse,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  conspicuous.  We  have  not  ripe  fruits  at 
hand  to  examine,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may  add 
that  according  to  Kndlicher  the  fruits  are  "evittate." 
Bentham  in  Genera  Plantarum  says,  "  vittas  very 
minute  irregular  ;  "  the  same  author  in  his  Handbook 
says,  "  vittre  o  ;"  Asa  Gray  in  his  Manual  says,  "no 
oil  tubes,"  but  in  his  Field  Botany  says,  "oil  tubes 
many  and  minute  j  "  Irvine  in  his  Handbook  says,  "  ribs 
each  with  an  indistinct  resiniferous  channel ; " 
Decaisne  in  the  Flore  des  Champs  says,  "  no  vittse  ;  " 
Jacques  and  Herincq  say,  "  vittse  marked  with  a 
canal  resinifere ; "  Lindley  in  Medical  Botany  and  in 
School  Botany  says,  "  vittre  none;"  Harvey,  Gen.  S. 
African  Plants,  says,  "no  vittae ; "  Boissier  says, 
"vittas  obsolete."  We  have  cited  enough  to  show 
that  the  question  wants  authoritatively  settling. 
Eds.] 

Cure  for  Spider  and  Thrips. — After  repeated 
trials  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  discovered  a  com- 
plete cure  and  preventive  for  the  above  pests,  and 
also  for  green-fly.  In  consequence  of  having  to  force 
everything  in  the  way  of  Azaleas,  Roses,  and  Straw- 
berries, &c,  in  our  fruit-houses,  red-spider  and  thrips 
have  given  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  times,  but  this 
season  we  have  conquered  by  using  occasionally,  or 
every  day  if  needful,  a  small  quantity  of  a  certain 
liquid  put  into  the  water  with  which  the  trees 
are  syringed.  It  will  not  kill  at  the  first,  second, 
or  even  the  third  application  (no  mixture 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  will  do  that  without 
injuring  the  foliage),  but  this,  if  continued  for  a  short 
time,  is  effectual.  It  has  been  applied  to  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Vines,  Peaches,  Apples,  and  Pears  in  pots, 
and  Azaleas,  and  in  every  case  with  marked  success. 
For  the  sake  of  experiment,  I  this  season  had  our 
earliest  Peach  trees  washed  and  painted  in  the  usual 
way,  and,  after  they  were  started,  syringed  daily  with 
clean  soft  water  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe. 
We  succeeded  only  in  keeping  spider  and  thrips  from 
being  positively  destructive,  as  Strawberries  in  pots 
and  Azaleas,  &c,  were  being  continually  introduced  to 
the  house  in  spring  ;  but  in  our  second  Peach-houses, 
though  the  trees  were  neither  washed  nor  painted 
in  winter,  and  have  hitherto  never  been  more  free 
from  the  pests  than  the  others,  being  in  the  same  range 
and  separated  only  by  a  partition  from  the  first  houses, 
they  are  perfectly  clean,  as  the  accompanying  shoots 
will  show.  They  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
houses,  some  of  them  not  above  an  arm's  length  from 
the  affected  trees  in  the  earlier  houses  ;  but  to  these  the 
remedy  has  been  applied,  and  spiders,  &c,  have  found 
the  quarters  too  hot  for  them,  though  the  luxuriance  of 
the  samples  sent  shows  that  the  liquid,  if  not  actually 
beneficial  to  the  foliage,  is  at  least  perfectly  harmless. 
I  send  you  also— a  branch  of  an  Orange  tree  planted 
out  under  the  Peaches,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
drip  from  them,  from  which  all  manner  of  insects 
have  disappeared;  a  shoot  from  an  Azalea,  formerly 
subject  to  thrips,  until  placed  in  the  Peach-house  ; 
a  Muscat  Vine  branch,  with  the  wood  brown,  and  the 
leaves  almost  as  green  as  ivy,  from  a  vinery  where  the 
remedy  has  been  applied  in  the  water  frequently, 
applying  the  water  through  a  Cashiobury  engine  in  a 
fine  spray,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fruit,  the  object 
being  to  only  wet  the  leaves,  not  to  dash  them  ;  and 
lastly,  a  black  Hamburgh  shoot  with  the  fruit,  that 
was  syringed  with  the  mixture  every  day  for  a  week 
after  the  fruit  began  to  colour,  in  order  to  check 
red  spider.  I  of  course  do  not  apply  it  to  Vines  more 
than  I  can  help  ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  so 
more  than  what  applies  to  clean  water,  i.e.,  rubbing 
the  bloom  off  the  fruit.  Meantime  I  shall  continue 
ray  experiments,  before  saying  any  more  on  the 
subject.  7*  Simpson,  Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  Sheffield. 
[The  specimens  sent  amply  confirm  our  correspond- 
ent's description  of  them.   Eds.] 

Pot  Vines  at  Sawbridgeworth. — There  is  cer- 
tainly no  originality  in  placing  Vine  pots  on  hot-water 
pipes.  No  gardener  can  fail  to  observe  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  such  inexpensive 
means  of  securing  bottom-heat.  Mr.  Rivers  has,  I 
believe,  done  nothing  more  than  hundreds  of  gar- 
deners accomplish  yearly,  although  upon  a  less  exten- 
sive scale.  To  produce  ripe  Grapes  in  June  and  July, 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  he  has  described,  is  by  no 
means  astonishing.     It   is  another  matter    to    begin 


forcing  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  ripen  the  crop  in  March  or  April,  and 
produce  bunches  from  \  lb.  to  1  lb.  in  weight,  well 
coloured.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  Mr.  Rivers, 
but  strongly  recommend  to  my  fellow-gardeners  for 
winter  pot  culture,  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  as  the  best  that  have  come  under  my 
notice.  Alexander  Cramb,  Torlworth. 

Brown's  Wonder  Strawberry. — It  was  not  my 
intention  to  write  on  the  above  variety  until  I  noticed 
in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  *  'J.  S.  's  "  enthusiastic 
account  of  it,  which  calls  forth  a  few  observations,  as  it 
might  tempt  amateurs  to  cultivate  this  Strawberry  and, 
I  fear,  lead  to  much  disappointment.  I  got  a  hundred 
plants  two  years  ago  from  the  persons  who  advertised 
it,  and  consequently  am  able  to  speak  of  it  en  connais- 
sance  de  cause.  Let  me  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
so-called  Brown's  Wonder  is  not  a  novelty  but 
simply  a  sort  which  I  got  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
from  Messrs.  Roberts  in  Denbighshire  under  the  name 
of  Cambrian  Prince.  As  regards  hardiness  and 
fertility,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  Brown's  Wonder 
(Cambrian  Prince)  will  satisfy  everybody,  but  we 
have  scores  of  Strawberries  which  possess  the  same 
merits  without  the  faults  of  this  variety.  I  doubt,  when 
"J.  S."  speaks  of  having  tasted  all  existing  varieties, 
whether  he  has  had  occasion  to  see  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
President,  Early  Prolific,  and  a  host  of  others  which 
unite  very  nearly  all  the  qualities  we  expect  in  a  good 
Strawberry.  The  flavour  of  Brown's  Wonder  (Cam- 
brian Prince)  is  nil,  and  the  fruit  so  soft  that  it  will^not 
bear  touching  when  ripe,  and  in  wet  weather  it  decays 
before  getting  ripe.  For  these  reasons  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  either  amateurs  or  market  gardeners 
would  be  thankful  to  "J.  S."  if  they  were  to  follow 
his  advice.  I  presume  there  are  other  persons  in 
Great  Britain  who  have  grown  this  Wonder,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  to  them  if  they  will  publish  their 
experience.  What  would  such  eminent  Strawberry 
growers  as  Dr.  Roden,  John  Powell,  Samuel  Bradley, 
and  others  think  if  fruits  like  Brown's  Wonder  were  to 
take  the  lead?— where  then  would  be  the  progress? 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  Strawberries,  which  I 
consider  in  all  points  the  cream  of  what  we  have  : — 
Ear  lies :  Guinevere,  Early  Prolific.  Second  Early: 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Lucas,  La  Constante, 
James  Veitch.  Late  Kinds :  Aromatic,  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  Cockscomb,  Souvenir  de  Kieff,  and  Rifleman. 
Ferdinand  Gtoede,  Eppcndorf,  Hamburgh* 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  August  6. — W.  B.  Kellock, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Assistant  Secretary  {J.  S. 
Davenport,  Esq.)  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  list 
meeting,  the  Chairman  announced  the  awards  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  called  attention 
to  several  subjects  which  came  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. Alluding  to  the  specimens  of  the  Peach  Apricot 
shown  by  Mr.  Earley,  gr.  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Valen- 
tines, Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  the  flavour  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  one  member  of  the  committee  considering 
them  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  contributed  a  collection  of  Gooseberries,  the  best 
flavoured  variety  being  a  green  one  named  Antagonist. 
Henson's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  a  fine  red  hairy  variety, 
raised  by  a  gardener  at  Newark,  formerly  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  also  came  in  for  its  meed  of 
praise.  Hardy's  Pedigree  Windsor  Beans,  as  shown,  had 
longer  pods  and  more  seeds  in  them  than  any  variety 
of  the  Windsor  Bean  he  was  acquainted  with ;  but  the  com- 
mittee desired  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial 
before  they  passed  any  opinion  upon  it.  The  subject  of 
awarding  certificates  to  vegetables  was  discussed  at  length 
before  the  committee  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  all  vegetables  should  be  grown  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  before  receiving  a 
certificate,  except  where  a  decision  can  fairly  be  made. 
A  good  brace  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumber,  before 
the  meeting,  was  then  stated  by  Mr.  Berkeley  to  have 
been  grown  in  an  ordinary  box  on  a  greenhouse  stage. 
The  Little  Heath  Cabbage,  shown  by  Messrs.  Munro  & 
Wilkinson,  was  considered  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  well- 
known  Enfield  Market  variety.  The  Pine-apple  named 
Havanah  was  received  from  Jamaica,  whence  we  are  now 
getting  fruit  of  a  quality  which  makes  them  presentable 
at  almost  any  table,  this  being  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  that  country  is 
being  improved  by  suckers  sent  out  from  England. 
The  cultivation  ot  the  Pine-apple  in  Cuba  was  now 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  their  culture  proved  very 
profitable.  A  new  White  Sweetwater  Grape,  shown  by 
Mr.  William  Paul,  was  so  grateful  in  flavour  that  the 
bunch  sent  was  very  soon  eaten.  It  was  not  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  but  Mr.  Barron  was  re- 
quested to  visit  Waltham  Cross,  and  report  on  its 
merits  to  the  committee  at  a  future  meeting.  Coming 
now  to  the  floral  department,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked 
that  Lord  Londesborough's  Oncidium  macranthum 
was  a  wonderful  production  ;  and,  as  regards  the 
new  hybrid  Cypripedium  Sedeni  —  a  very  excellent 
thing  —  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  always  well 
to  know  their  origin,  as  had  in  this  case  been 
given.  He  had  searched  for  any  record  of  the 
plant  shown  as  Satyrium  coccineum,  but  could  find 
no  plant  of  that  name.  It  was  vury  distinct  from, 
but  most  like  C.  pustulatum,  which  was  figured  in  tin? 
Botanaal  Register.  A  great  many  species  of  this 
genus,  grown  at  Constantinople,  were  figured  in  an  old 
work  by  Buxbaum,  which  was  published  in  four  old 
quarto  volumes.  The  Placea  Arizae,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  was  interesting,  as  confirming  a 
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remark  made  by  Dr.  Lindley  when  describing  the  distinct 
P.  ornata  in  the  Botanical  Register  {tab.  50,  vol.  27),  in 
which  he  states,  "1  am  however  inclined  to  think  that 
the  coronet  is  not  composed  of  six  distinct  lobes,  but  that 
they  are  united  into  a  cup  about  one-fourth  of  their  entire 
length  ;  at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  structure  of  the 
only  flower  I  have  been  able  to  examine."  As  regards 
hardy  trees,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  nothing  improved 
the  scenery  in  parks  so  much  as  different  forms  of 
foliage.  The  Prunus  Padus  variegata  was  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  the  Olearia  Haastii  was  a  most  desirable 
shrub.  In  his  own  garden  O.  Gunnii  was  very  pretty, 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  no  plants  strike  root  more 
readily. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee,  held  on  July  2  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  920),  a  letter  was  communicated  by  Dr. 
Masters  from  Mr.  Jaffray,  in  which  the  writer  reiterated 
his  opinion  that  the  Sooly  Qua  is  not  a  variety  of  Luffa 
segyptiaca,  but  must  be  identified  with  L.  acutangula.  In 
support  of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Jaffray  sent  seeds  of  the  Sooly 
Qua  grown  in  India,  and  also  of  a  black  and  white  variety 
of  what  he  regarded  as  L.  acutangula.  The  report  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  states  that  "it  seemed  clear  that 
the  seed  sent  by  Mr.  Jaffray  were  not  the  same  as  those 
shown  at  a  former  meeting  "  [Sooly  Qua  grown  in 
England].  This,  said  the  Professor,  was  an  error  ;  they 
are  in  all  essential  points  identical.  Mr.  Jaffray 's  Sooly 
Qua  and  the  English-grown  Sooly  Qua  are,  judging  from 
the  seeds,  the  same  thing.  They  are  also  identical,  as  far 
as  the  seeds  are  concerned,  with  what  Mr.  Jaffray  calls 
L.  acutangula.  But  this  is  the  source  of  Mr.  Jaffray's 
error.  His  L.  acutangula  is  not  the  right  plant,  but 
simply  L.  asgyptiaca,  and  his  white-seeded  variety  is 
Naudin's  var.  leucosperma  of  that  species.  In  point  of 
fact  the  seeds  of  the  two  species  afford  the  principal 
specific  difference  (apart  from  the  ridges  of  the  fruit).  In 
L.  asgyptiaca  {Sooly  Qua)  the  seeds  are  elliptical,  smooth, 
and  with  a  narrow  membranous  border.  In  L.  acutangula 
the  seeds  are  prolonged  at  one  end  into  a  short  truncated 
beak,  the  surface  is  wrinkled,  and  the  edges  are  bluntly 
rounded  and  destitute  of  a  membranous  border.  These 
characters  were  easily  seen  in  seeds  of  L.  acutangula  from 
Scinde,  Mauritius,  and  Zanzibar.  Any  one  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  whether  this  description  fits  the 
seeds  of  L.  aegyptiaca  or  not.  He  might  also  state  that  a 
plant  grown  at  Chiswick  under  the  name  Sin  Qua, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Sooly  Qua. 

Mr.  Veitch  kindly  sent,  at  the  last  meeting,  flowering 
specimens  of  another  huge  Cucurbit,  the  Toong  Qua. 
They  prove,  as  Mr.  Berkeley  supposed  last  year,  to  belong 
to  Benincasa  cerifera.  They  have,  in  fact,  this  plant  and 
also  the  Toong  Qua  growing  side  by  side  at  Chiswick, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

Professor  Dyer  then  observed  that  a  good  deal  of 
interest  has  been  excited  both  in  this  country  and  in  India 
by  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  Ipeca- 
cuanha, and  while  mentioning  Mr.  Jaffray's  name  he  might 
state  that  that  gentleman  had  been  very  successful  lately  in 
propagating  the  plant  by  leaves.  These  were  stuck  in, 
half-a-dozen  in  each  pot,  supported  by  a  bamboo  stick  to 
keep  them  upright.  Out  of  30  leaves  {without  buds)  thus 
planted,  20  made  roots  in  a  month,  and  these  roots,  if 
left  partly  above  the  ground  when  re-potted,  make 
numerous  shoots.  Mr.  Kellock  had  stated  that  Cissus 
could  be  propagated  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
Professor  concluded  his  observations  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Moseley,  naturalist  on 
board  H.M.S.  Challenger: — "Seed  for  the  Onion  crops  in 
Bermuda  is  all  imported  yearly,  mostly  from  Madeira, 
and  the  Potato  seed  is  brought  from  the  United  States. 
Various  weeds  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  island  with  these 
imports,  and  the  constant  importation  of  hay  must  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  many  more.  Shipwrecks 
furnish  additions  to  the  flora  occasionally.  A  vessel 
laden  with  Grapes  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  a  short  time 
ago.  The  boxes  of  Grapes  were  washed  ashore,  and  the 
Grape  seeds  germinated  in  abundance,  so  that  General 
Lefroy  was  able  to  gather  a  number  of  small  plants  for 
his  garden." 

Floral  Committee. — W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  First-class  Certificates  were  voted  at  this  meeting 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Olearia  Haastii,  a  handsome 
hardy  flowering  shrub,  figured  and  described  in  our  columns 
last  year  (p.  1195) ;  for  xCypripedium  Sedeni,  a  beautiful 
hybrid  between  C.  longifolium  and  C.  Schlimmi ;  and  for  a 
charming  new  white  Lily  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  pro- 
visionally named  Lilium  philippinense.  It  has  long  pure 
white  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  produced  on  slender  stems 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  with  a  scent  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  L.  longiflorum.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a  new 
variety  of  Lilium  tigrinum  named  erectum,  having  upright 
flower-stalks  ;  and  also  of  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  L. 
tigrinum  flore-pleno,  the  old  L.  sinensis,  and  L.  Fortunei, 
making  altogether  a  very  interesting  group.  Messrs.  J.  & 
C.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  sent  cut  sprays  of  several  very 
fine  pictorial  trees,  and  received  First-class  Certificates  for 
Alnus  incana  laciniata,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  aurea,  and 
Prunus  Padus  variegata — all  very  desirable  trees  for  orna- 
mental planting.  From  the  Society's  gardens,  Chiswick, 
came  two  fine  new  hybrid  Begonias,  toone  of  which,  a  large, 
finely-formed,  free-blooming  straw-coloured  variety,  named 
William  Spinks,  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  by 
the  committee  at  their  meeting  at  Chiswick  on  the 
previous  day.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of 
the  numerous  hybrids  yet  shown,  and  will  be  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  decorative  plant.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son &  Son  exhibited  several  new  Pelargoniums,  one  of 
which,  a  double  variety,  named  Madame  Rendatler,  a 
deep  bluish  pink,  the  committee  commended  for  its 
colour.  The  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Willingham  Rectory, 
Gainsborough,  sent  several  very  fine  seedling  Hollyhocks, 
to  the  following  four  of  which  the  highest  honours  were 
accorded,  viz.:  Red  Cross  Knight,  deep  crimson-red,  a 
large  and  full  flower ;  Catherine,  delicate  salmony-blush,  a 
smaller  flower  than  the  preceding  ;  Octavia,  bright  rose, 
tinted  with  pink,  a  large  and  handsome  flower  ;  and  Mr. 


Chater,  a  large  and  well-formed  flower,  of  a  fine  buff- 
yellow  colour.  Mr.  Turner  staged  some  very  fine 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  received  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate for  Carnation  King  of  the  Yellows,  a  large  flower 
of  great  substance,  yellow  in  colour,  with  faint  stripes  of 
straw  colour. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Phloxes  and  a  few  other  sub- 
jects, these  being  shown  in  the  western  arcade.  For  the 
best  12  distinct  Phloxes  in  10-inch  pots  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing  were  well  1st  with  admirably-grown  and 
flowered  specimens  of  Mons.  Domage,  pinkish  white, 
purplish  eye  ;  Madame  Domage,  white,  purple  eye ; 
Phillipa  Penglase,  glowing  purplish  lilac,  pink  centre  ; 
Bridesmaid,  pure  white,  rosy  purple  eye  ;  Lothair,  light 
scarlet,  shaded  violet  ;  Mons.  Mallet,  lilac,  white  centre  ; 
Madame  Dombrain,  white,  bright  crimson  eye  ;  Lilacina, 
white,  shaded  violet,  purplish  eye ;  John  Laing,  deep 
purple-crimson  ;  Mdlle.  Marguerite  de  Turenne,  white 
shaded  with  rose ;  Czarina,  pure  white,  and  very  dwarf, 
&c.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  2d  with  a  group  of  smaller 
plants.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  also  con- 
tributed a  remarkably  fine  group  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class,  and  which  included  the  varieties 
before  mentioned,  and  such  other  excellent  sorts  as 
Princess  Louise,  pure  white,  large  rosy  crimson  eye  , 
Mons.  Marin  Saison,  salmon-red  suffused  with  violet  ; 
Delicatum,  pure  white,  lilac  eye,  new  and  excellent  ; 
Edith,  white,  crimson  eye  ;  Mrs.  Whitehead,  rosy  lilac, 
carmine  centre  ;  Roi  des  Roses,  salmon-rose,  crimson 
eye ;  Madame  Barillet,  flesh  colour,  with  bright  rose 
centre ;  Mons.  Rafarin,  amaranth-red,  &c.  Mr.  J. 
Aldous,  florist,  South  Kensington,  had  the  1st  prize  for 
6  Hydrangeas,  very  neat  but  small  specimens  ;  and 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  took  the  1st  prize  for  6 
Cannas,  well  grown  plants  in  tubs.  Mr.  Denning,  gr.  to 
Lord  Londesborough,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a 
beautiful  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  grand  plant  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  with  three  spikes,  on  which  were 
no  less  than  78  flowers  ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Saccola- 
bium  giganteum,  with  16  large  spikes  of  flowers  ;  Disa 
grandiflora,  with  eight  large  flowers  ;  and  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  with  two  spikes,  a  variety  with  remark- 
ably fine  flowers.  Cultural  Commendations  were 
also  awarded  to  each  of  the  above.  The  collection  also 
included  flowering  examples  of  Cattleya  elegans  Turneri, 
C.  exoniensis,  C.  Leopoldi,  and  C.  speciosissima  ; 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyana,  with  iogood  spikes  ;  Thunia 
alba,  and  Odontoglossum  Denisonice,  &c.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  sent  collections  of  Herbaceous  Lobelias  and  Pent- 
stemons ;  and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  had  an 
extra  prize  for  a  group  of  Balsams,  which  included  some 
exceedingly  fine  flowers.  Mr.  Turner  showed  some 
boxes  of  very  attractive  Verbenas. 

Of  the  prizes  offered  for  fruit,  the  1st  for  a  single  dish 
of  Plums  went  to  Mr.  Porter,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Benham,  Sion 
Lodge,  Isleworth,  with  Morocco ;  Mr.  Farrow,  gr.  to 
G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  being  2d  with  White  Primor- 
dian  (syn.  Jaune  Hative).  Of  Gooseberries  there  was  a 
fair  show.  The  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon.  Included  in  it  were  such 
varieties  as  Independent,  smooth  green;  London,  smooth 
red  ;  Dan's  Mistake,  hairy  red  ;  Catherina,  hairy  yellow  ; 
Leader,  smooth  green  ;  Drill,  hairy  red  ;  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, hairy  yellow ;  and  Lady  Leicester  and  Eagle, 
smooth  green.  Mr.  Record,  Mr.  Hepper,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Martin,  also  competed.  The  6  heaviest  Goose- 
berries came  from  Mr.  G.  Kirtland,  Bletchington,  Oxford 
— an  unnamed  red  variety,  weighing  7  oz. 

Fruit  Committee.— A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S,,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Earley,  gr.  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Valentines, 
Ilford,  sent  a  very  good-  collection  of  Gooseberries,  and 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation.  He  also 
received  a  similar  award  for  samples  of  the  Peach  Apricot, 
of  unquestionably  good  flavour.  Mr.  Henson,  gr., 
Newark,  near  Peterborough,  sent  some  excellent  fruit 
of  Henson's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  a  medium-sized,  hairy, 
red  variety  of  exceedingly  good  quality.  It  appears  from 
the  branches  sent  to  be  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
the  committee  awarded  it  a  First-class  Certificate. 
From  Mr.  C.  Osman,  gr.,  South  Metropolitan  Schools, 
Sutton,  came  a  brace  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  Cucum- 
bers, and  Mr.  Bull  showed  a  long  coarse  white-spined 
variety  named  Excelsior.  Mr.  Baker,  gr.  to  A.  Basset, 
Esq.,  Sister  House,  Clapham  Common,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  Pine-apple  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
something  resembling  a  Montserrat,  but  distinct  from  that 
variety.  Mr.  H.  Plummer,  gr.  to  R.  Thornton, 
Esq. ,  Cannon  Hill  Park,  Merton,  Surrey,  sent  two 
nice  Queens  and  a  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine-apple, 
and  also  a  fruit  of  a  variety  labelled  "Ahavah,"  probably 
meaning  Havanah,  a  very  distinct  Pine,  with  the  flavour 
of  a  Queen,  but  no  better.  Messrs.  Munro  &  Wilkinson, 
Potter's  Bar,  showed  two  dozen  specimens  of  the  Little 
Heath  Melon,  the  third  crop  from  one  set  of  plants,  a 
fact  which  in  a  measure  must  be  held  responsible  for  their 
not  being  of  so  good  a  flavour  as  when  first  shown.  The 
same  firm  also  sent  examples  of  a  Cabbage,  also  named 
the  Little  Heath,  which  was  considered  to  be  only  a  form 
or  strain  of  the  Enfield  Market  Cabbage.  G.  F.  Gregory, 
Esq.,  21,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  sent  six  Apples 
grown  in  his  garden  at  the  above  address,  and  well  kept 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  cellar.  Mr.  H.  F.  Hardy,  Stour 
Valley  Nurseries,  Bures,  Essex,  sent  examples  of  Hardy's 
Pedigree  Windsor  Beans,  which  were  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Chiswick  for  trial. 


taken  at  the  gates.  The  show  of  the  2d  inst.  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Whited  Wood  Park,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  town  on  the  London  Road.  A 
large  tent  in  three  bays,  but  too  low  to  admit  of  good 
vistas  being  opened  up,  held  the  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
fruits,  while  the  vegetables  were  accommodated  in  a 
smaller  tent.  It  was  a  thoroughly  good  show,  spoilt,  to 
some  extent,  for  want  of  space,  and  by  means  of  a 
crowded  and  confused  arrangement.  It  was  some  time 
past  noon  ere  the  judges  could  enter  on  their  work, 
and  by  that  time,  owing  to  the  low  pitch  of  the 
tent,  many  of  the  cut  flowers  had  become  quite 
faded.  The  premier  prize  was  a  silver  cup,  presented 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Southampton,  for  a 
collection  of  30  miscellaneous  plants.  This  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Bridport,  nurseryman,  Nursling,  who  had 
some  clean  and  well  grown  specimens  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants — not  large,  but  of  an  interesting  character. 
This  group  comprised  Dieffenbachia  Bowmanni,  Musa 
Cavendishii,  Dracaena Guilfoy lei,  Hoyacarnosa,  Blechnum 
corcovadense,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Croton  variegatum, 
Caladium  Meyerbeer,  Justicia  rosea,  Dracaena  variegata, 
&c.  The  next  best  group  was  staged  by  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
Bevois  Valley  Nursery,  Southampton,  who  staged  larger 
but  not  superior  plants.  Another  cup  of  equal  value  was 
competed  for  by  gardeners,  as  distinguished  from 
amateurs,  and  this  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Cross,  gr.  to 
Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Park,  Romsey,  who  staged  a 
very  fine  group  of  plants,  which  included  Acalypha  tri- 
color, Areca  sapida,  the  handsome  Latania  Jenkinsii, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Alocasia  metallica,  Davallia 
polyantha,  a  very  finely  grown  Sonerila  margaritacea,  a 
large  and  beautifully  grown  Pteris  scaberula,  a  fine 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cycas  revoluta,  Alocasia 
Lowii,  Cyathea  Smithii,  &c.  The  next  best  group  came 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  Jobson,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  and  this  comprised  some 
excellent  plants — among  them  Croton  pictum,  Gleichenia 
Speluncse,  Croton  undulatum,  Phormium  tenax  variega- 
tum, Alocasia  Lowii,  &c.  A  good  group  was  also  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  J.  Aymes,  gr.  toG.  H.  Sheriff,  Esq.,  Netley 
Castle.  There  was  also  a  class  for  20  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  this  brought  an  excellent  competition,  the 
best  collection  being  staged  by  Mr.  Kelly,  gr.  to  W.  S. 
Ginger,  Esq.,  Shirley  Common,  who  had  some  highly 
creditable  plants,  clean  and  well  grown,  including 
Dieffenbachia  maculata,  a  capitally  bloomed  Brugmansia 
suaveolens,  a  very  fine  Clerodendron  fallax,  Croton  varie- 
gatum, C.  august ifolium,  a  finely-grown  specimen  of 
Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  also  capitally  bloomed,  &c.  Mr. 
W.  Browning,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Holloway,  Esq.,  Manliwood, 
was  2d  with  some  good  plants.  Groups  of  20  miscel- 
laneous plants  were  also  shown  by  amateurs,  this  term 
being  denned  as  one  who  grows  his  productions  without 
the  assistance  of  any  gardener.  In  this  class  some  most 
creditable  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs  C.  Hailes  and  W. 
Rolfe,  the  latter  being  a  National  schoolmaster  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  cultivator.  Fuchsias  and  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums were  well  done,  and  numerously  produced  ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton  they  are  always  well 
done.  Cut  flowers  were  plentiful  enough,  but  the  chief 
feature  was  some  splendid  cut  Roses  furnished  by  Mr. 
J.  Keynes,  Salisbury.  The  following  were  of  high-class 
quality  : — Mons.  Claude  Levet,  Princess  Beatrice,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Baron  de  Bon  Stetten,  Captain  Lamarc, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Etienne  Levet,  Lyonnaise,  Madame 
Scipion,  Madame  de  Parrieu,  and  Richard  Wallace. 
Among  Teas  a  beautiful  new  variety,  named  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  was  very  fine.  Some  cut  examples  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Windebank,  Bevois 
Mount  Nursery,  was  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

Fruit  was  nicely  shown,  and  vegetables  were  especially 
fine.  Some  Vines  in  pots,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Cross, 
were  particularly  noticeable  ;  among  them  was  a 
plant  of  Black  Alicante,  bearing  bunches  of  large 
size,  and  with  huge  finely-coloured  berries.  Apples  were 
especially  good,  especially  the  ripe  dessert  varieties. 
Potatos  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  other  vegetables  were 
in  keeping  with  them.  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Kingsbury  for  Phlox  Flora  McNab, 
delicate  rosy  pink,  with  brilliant  magenta  eye,  very  fine 
form  :  for  silver-edged  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Favourite, 
having  a  very  bright,  well-defined,  pale  carmine  zone  ; 
and  for  Mrs.  Russell  Gurney  Zonal  Pelargonium,  having 
large  bright  crimson  flowers  of  great  size  and  fine  form. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Windebank  for 
some  fine  examples  of  Dean's  new  pyramidal  Stock 
Mauve  Beauty. 


Southampton  Horticultural  :  August  2. — For 
many  years  past  this  Society  has  held  exhibitions  in  this 
pleasant  Hampshire  town,  exhibitions  which  have  of  late 
years  so  increased  in  size  and  importance  that  they  have 
come  to  be  the  best  in  the  South-west  district.  This  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  show  yet  held,  and 
it  was  opened  on  Saturday,  and  continued  over  the  Bank 
holiday  on  the  following  Monday.  The  directors  of  the 
Southampton  Society  depend  mainly  on  popular  support 
to  make  their  exhibitions  financial  successes,  and  on  an 
occasion  like  a  Bank  holiday  a  large  sum  of  money  is 


Bcrttas  jot€  lorjfhs. 

Genera  Plantarum,  &c.  Auctoribus  G.  Bentham  et 
J.  D.  Hooker.  Vol.  ii.,  part  I.  1873.  Reeve 
&  Co.,  and  Williams  &  Norgate.     8vo,  pp.  554. 

Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Nos.  70-72,  1873. 
(Notes  on  the  Classification,  History,  and  Geogra. 
phical  Distribution  of  Composite.  By  George 
Bentham,  F.R.S.) 

We  have  cited  the  above  named  publications  together 
because  they  are  closely  related  one  to  the  other,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  the  one  may  be  taken  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  other,  and  they  represent  an 
amount  of  sagacity,  experience,  and  labour  which 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  British  science.  The  part 
of  the  Genera  Planlarum  just  issued,  and  which  has 
been  so  anxiously  awaited,  is  a  very  substantial  and 
important  increment  to  a  work  which  the  abilities  of 
the  authors,  and  their  unrivalled  opportunities,  have  long 
since  commended  to  the  notice  of  all  botanists.  As  the 
plan  of  publication  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  former  volume,  and  which  was  explained 
in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  issue,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  it  now.  We  may,  however,  state  that  the 
present  part  contains  the  Caprifoils,  Rubiads,  Valeri- 
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anads,  and  Dipsacads,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hooker ; 
and  the  Composites,  comprising  766  genera,  from  that 
of  Mr.  Bentham.  All  these  orders  contain  many  genera 
of  interest  to  horticulturists,  and  those  among  them 
interested  in  the  correct  nomenclature  of  the  plants 
they  cultivate  will  rejoice  at  the  publication  of  an 
authoritative  standard  of  reference  which  is  not  a  mere 
compilation,  but  based  on  the  personal  examination 
and  comparison  by  the  experienced  authors  of  every 
genus  mentioned  in  the  book,  or  at  any  rate  of  every 
genus  of  which  representatives  exist  at  Kew  and  in 
other  accessible  herbaria.  Among  Caprifoils  we  find 
our  little  friend  Adoxa,  who  occupies  this  position 
probably  because  no  better  can  be  found  for  it. 
Weigela  or  Weigelia,  for  it  has  been  spelt  in  both 
manners,  loses  its  autonomy,  and,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  is  reduced  to  Diervilla. 

The  vast  family  of  Rubiaceas  has  presented  very 
great  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  reassuring  to  find  that 
the  primary  subdivisions  are  based  upon  characters 
which  necessitate,  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  a  dissec- 
tion of  the  ovary  and  of  the  seeds.  Secondary  charac- 
ters are  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  the  form  of 
the  corolla,  &c. 

But  it  is  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Composites  that 
most  will  turn  with  greatest  anxiety.  Has  any  means 
been  found  of  subdividing  this  huge  and  very  natural 
group,  so  that  a  botanist  of  moderate  ability  and  ex- 
perience may,  so  to  speak,  find  his  way  ?  Would  that 
we  could  answer  this  question  satisfactorily.  If  there 
is  one  botanist  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  task,  that 
one  is  Mr.  Bentham ;  and  if  we  find  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  determining  a  genus  of  Composites  to  be 
nearly  as  great  as  before,  it  may  be  set  down  to  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  task,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  offer  obstacles  which  no  expe- 
rience, no  perspicacity,  can  fully  surmount.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  paper  in  the  Lintiean  Journal,  wherein  he  gives 
a  general  history  of  the  order,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able publications  that  have  ever  graced  botanical  science ; 
and  it  is  in  the  discussion  on  the  comparative  value  of 
generic  characters  available  in  this  order  that  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  above  referred  to  become  evi- 
dent. In  this  chapter  the  value  of  various  structural 
characters  for  classificatory  purposes  is  discussed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
characters  to  all  appearance  of  little  physiological 
import,  and  characters,  too,  with  difficulty  determined 
and  appreciated,  must  yet  be  considered  as  the  best 
available;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  so-called  "tails" 
to  the  anthers — mere  threads  at  the  best  of  times,  often 
difficult  to  see,  and  the  forms  of  which,  as  may  be 
seen  even  from  the  selected  illustrations,  merge  by 
insensible  gradations  one  into  the  other.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  characters  afforded  by  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  pappus  and  scales  of  the  receptacle,  or 
in  the  barren  stamens  of  Paranephelius— of  exaltation, 
of  development,  as  in  the  epigynous  stamens  of  Gail- 
lardia,  the  peculiar  disc  of  such  a  genus  as  Cosmos, 
the  succulent,  ultimately  bony,  fruits  of  Osteospermum, 
and  other  strongly  marked  structural  characteristics 
that  might  be  mentioned— might  have  been  found  more 
useful  for  practical  classification  than  appears  to  be  the 
case.  Not  that  any  surprise  need  be  felt  on  this  head. 
A  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  will  show  in  the  florets  of 
one  head  almost  all  the  characters  relied  on  to  dis- 
criminate the  tribes  of  the  order.  Gazania  has  the 
milky  juice  of  the  Cichoriacex  ;  Rhodactinia  (properly 
reduced  to  Barnadesia)  has  the  florets  of  Mutisiace:e 
and  of  Asteroidse,  or  Senecionida;,  in  the  same  head  ; 
and  we  might  cite  a  large  number  of  instances  to  the 
same  effect. 

Some  of  the  French  botanists  place  Compositfe  at 
the  head  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  giving  the  group 
this  exalted  position  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  floral  organs  ;  but  against  this  view  may  be  cited 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  concentration  and  con- 
solidation that  produces  the  peculiar  arrangement,  as 
arrested  development ;  the  calyx  and  ovary  are 
arrested  in  their  development,  so  that  one  does  not 
separate  from  the  other,  the  sepals  are  reduced  to 
mere  threads  or  scales,  or  are  altogether  absent ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  floral  organisation  we  meet  with 
evidences  of  relative  incompleteness  and  arrest  of 
growth.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  these  facts  with 
the  idea  of  superiority.  Again,  are  we  to  consider  the 
extraordinary  uniformity  of  characters  in  the  union  of 
the  anthers  (morphologically  a  character  of  very  slight 
importance  and  very  late  in  point  of  time  of  appearance), 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  pistil  with  its  solitary  ovule  (a 
point  of  much  greater  weight),  as  indications  of  superi- 
ority or  the  reverse?  We  do  not  think  we  know 
enough  of  the  copy  of  the  case  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  this  point  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Bentham's  paper  concludes  with  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genera 
of  the  order,  and  their  supposed  relative  antiquity. 
This  involves  a  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
evidence  of  progress  and  vigour,  what  of  decay  and 
gradual  obliteration.  Here  again  is  scope  for  abundant 
speculation,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  tests  adduced 
as  evidence  of  the  decay  of  a  race  are  at  all  conclusive. 
As  they  stand  some  of  them  might,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
as  well  apply  to  a  race  or  races  which  have  not  yet  at- 
tained their  full  development  as  to  those  which  are  in 
decadence.  But  these  are  points  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  discuss  in  this  place.     We  must  conclude  by 


tributions  to  botanical  lore,  and  which  are  evidence 
sufficient  that  if  we  fall  behind  other  nations  in  some 
particulars  we  can  more  than  hold  our  own  in  others. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Purple  Prince  Zonal  Pelargonium.  —  In  a 
collection  of  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Henry  Cannell  a  few  months  since 
was  this  variety.  It  bears  enormous  trusses  of  pucy 
red  flowers,  of  fine  shape,  the  upper  petals  lit  up  with 
orange,  and  the  lower  petals  aglow  with  purple.  My 
plant  is  small,  and  growing  in  a  48-pot,  but  it  has  two 
very  large  trusses  of  flowers  of  a  rounded  compact 
shape,  and  out  of  about  20  of  the  newer  varieties  this 
and  Circulator  (George)  pleases  me  most.  I  have 
termed  it  a  Zonal  variety,  but  the  enormous  trusses  it 
bears  link  it  to  the  Nosegay  type,  but  then  the  flowers 
are  of  such  a  fine  shape  that  it  comes  into  what  the 
schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  terms 
"  florists'  varieties."  I  should  like  to  know  who  was 
the  raiser  of  Purple  Prince  ?  Perhaps  some  of  the 
raisers  and  growers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  may  be  able 
to  give  me  the  information.  I  should  think  it  would 
make  a  splendid  exhibition  variety,  but  as  my  plant  is 
small  I  am  afraid  to  say  much  about  its  adaptability 
for  that  purpose.  For  house  decoration  it  is  of  high 
class  value  ;  the  trusses  are  borne  on  stiff  erect  foot- 
stalks, and  in  association  with  Alice  Spencer,  a  charm- 
ing light  variety  ;  Master  Christine,  Pollie  King,  and 
Harry  Turner,  it  is  highly  effective.  H,  D. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Shah  in  Paris. — The  Times  Paris  correspon- 
dent writes  as  follows  : — 

"Among  the  most  pleasing  souvenirs  which  Nassr-ed- 
Din  has  taken  with  him  from  Paris  figure  two  magnificent 
volumes  which  the  City  of  Paris  presented  to  her  Royal 
visitor,  and  which  are,  one  may  say,  the  marvellous  repre- 
sentation of   the  marvels  of  Paris.     I   was  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  these  two  volumes  which  the 
City  of  Paris  thought  worthy  of   being  offered  to    the 
Eastern  Monarch,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  see  for  myself 
that    they  worthily  represented    the    highest    effort    of 
modern  typography.     It  was  after  having  seen  these  two 
volumes  that  the  Shah,  on  passing  before  the  statue  of 
Guttenburg,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  respect,  '  He  was  a 
great  man!'     The  work  in  question  is  entitled  Les  Prome- 
nades de  Paris.      The  author  is  M.  Alphand,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  all  the  great  creations  with  which  the 
Empire  has  embellished  Paris,  and  who,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  and  the  retirement  of  M.  Haussmann,  is  the 
only  man  who  still  preserves  the  tradition  of  those  pro- 
found transformations  with  whose  secret  'the  great  Baron' 
was  so  well  acquainted.     This  exceptional  typographical 
enterprise  had  just  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the 
Town  Council,  to  whom  M.  Alphand  had  offered  a  copy 
of  his  work,    determined    to    offer  one  to  the  Shah  of 
Persia.     It  is  a  truly  intelligent  present,  and  one  which 
contains  a  resume",  so  to  say,  of  the  august  traveller's 
souvenirs.     This  work,  which  is  composed  of  500  folio 
pages  of  text  and  460  wood  and  steel  engravings  and 
chromolithographs,    contains  the    most    interesting  and 
least  known  details  concerning  the  origin,  organisation, 
and  works  of  all  the  Paris  promenades.     The  Shah  will 
be  able  to  learn  from  it,  for  example,  that  every  tree  in 
the  rows  in  the  interior  of  Paris  cost  180  f. ;  that  there 
were  102,154  trees  planted,  which  makes  a  sum  of  about 
19,000, 000  f.,  and  that  the  care  of  these  trees  and  of  the  8000 
benches  placed  in  their  shade,  cost  about  2oo,ooof.  ayear. 
After  a  very  learned  introduction,  in  which  M.  Alphand 
discourses  on  the  art  of  garden-making  from  the  earliest 
times  down   to  our  own,  the  work,  of  which  the  text  is 
ornamented    with    magnificent    wood     engravings,    ap- 
proaches the  subject  announced  on  the  title  page  ; — The 
Bois  de   Boulogne,    with   a  view  of  the  great   lake,  by 
Lancelot  ;    the  view  of  the  bridge   connecting  the  two 
islands,  by  Weber  ;   the  Emperor's  kiosk,  the  tribunes, 
the  perspective,  and  the  general  plan,  drawn  by  Sulpis. 
Other  splendid  drawings,  by  Grandsire,  Morin,  Gaildrean, 
Gobin,  Pizetta,  and  many  more,  represent  the  finest  views 
of  the  Pare  Monceau,  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation, 
and  of  all  that  can  in  any  way  claim  the  name  of  public 
garden,  promenade,    or  plantation.     The  publication  of 
this  grand  work  has  cost  ^30,000,  and  it  is  a  Paris  pub- 
lisher, who  bears  the  name  of  Rothschild,  a  name  which 
justifies  such  an  enterprise,  who  began  it  in  1867,  and  has 
just  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  after  an  interruption  of 
three  years.     The   two  volumes  were  presented  to   the 
Shah  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.     M.  Ferdinand  Duval 
and  the  Town  Council  had  the  good  taste  to  complete 
the  work  by  a  magnificent  binding  in  red  morocco,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  frontispiece,  on  a 
sheet  of  vellum  admirably  illuminated,  the  following  in- 
scription : — '  Homage  of  the  City  of  Paris  to  his  Majesty 
the  Shah  of  Persia.'     The  remembrance  of  this   Royal 
present  is  as  the  last  echo  of  the  sojourn  of  Nassr-ed-Din 
in  Paris."  [The  work  here  alluded  to  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  our  columns,  and  we  have  also  been  enabled  to 
use  some  of  the  engravings  therefrom  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  publisher.  Eds.  | 

Social  Hypocrisies.— A  curious  practice  has  of 
late  been  adopted  by  fruiterers  which  cannot  be  called 
adulteration,  but  which  is  very  near  akin  to  it.  Per- 
sons on  buying  West  Indian  Pine-apples  at  fruiterers' 
shops    are    asked    whether     they    wish    to    purchase 

heads"  to  the   fruit.     In  other  words,  West  Indian 


serting  in  the  summit  of  the  fruit  a  tuft  or  crown  of 
leaves  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  thus  guests  are  de- 
ceived into  the  notion  that  the  Pine-apple  which  graces 
the  table  was  grown  in  the  hothouse  of  their  host,  who 
probably  never  had  a  hothouse,  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  cultivation  of  Pines.  This  may  be  considered 
a  small  matter  by  ladies  who  think  it  no  dishonesty  to 
wear  chignons  so  artfully  constructed  that  the  keenest 
observers  will  oft-times  fail  to  discover  the  deception 
practised  on  them,  and  imagine  that  the  luxuriant 
tresses  which  excite  their  admiration  are  really  their 
own ;  but  it  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  introduce  the 
fashions  of  the  London  world  into  the  hitherto  inno- 
cent p]  vegetable  world.  If  fruit  and  flowers  once  take 
to  artificial  methods  of  enhancing  their  attractions,  all 
confidence  in  the  garden  will  be  destroyed.  A  West 
India  Pine-apple  has  no  more  right  to  wear  a  British 
crown  than  an  Apple  or  a  Peach  has  to  employ  rouge 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  pallor  or  heightening 
its  bloom.  Moreover,  the  plan  of  concocting  fictitious 
fruit  is  injurious  to  commercial  morality,  whose  stand- 
ard requires  raising  rather  than  lowering.  "To  be 
honest,"  says  Shakespeare,  "as  the  world  goes,  is  to 
be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand."  If  he  had  lived 
in  these  days  of  Manchester  mildew,  adulterated  gro- 
ceries, painted  sparrows,  and  manufactured  Pine- 
apples, he  would  have  made  the  number  out  of  which 
the  honest  "one"  is  to  be  picked  10,000,000  rather 
than  10,000. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

The  Bright-hued  Mimulus  cardinalis  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  window  plant  among  cottagers  in 
some  districts,  being  occasionally  met  with  at  coun- 
try shows,  nicely-grown,  well-flowered,  clean,  and  neat. 
It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  though  a  little  drawn  by 
reason  of  its  position  in  a  window.  If  these  earliest 
stems  may  be  taken  as  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence, 
plant  cultivation  among  cottagers  has  received  a  marked 
improvement  of  late ;  and  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  amateur  cultivator,  i.e.,  one  who  only 
occasionally  employs  a  gardener,  contrast  quite  un- 
favourably with  what  is  being  done  in  the  cottage 
window. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHBATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  6,  1873. 
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-Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless  and  very  fine. 
'.  very  variable  day.     Frequent  heavy  i 
with  occasional  thunder  and  lightning. 


1. — A  very  1 


ry  11 
at  heavy  showers  of  rain, 

ClOUtilr.^-,    .11 


night. 

2. — Very  line,  with  varying  amounts  of  cloud. 
3. — Fine  till  night,  then  overcast. 
4. — Generally  overcast.     A  little  thin  rain  fell. 
5. — Overcast  till  noon.     Variable  afterwards.     Very  heavy 

showers  in  the  evening. 
6. — Very  line.    Occasionally  cloudy. 

IAMES  GLAISHER. 


Pine-apples  are  dressed  for  dessert  at  a  small  cost  as 
reiterating  our  sense  of  the  extreme  value  of  these  con-  *  British    hothouse    Pines   by  the  ingenious  plan  of  in- 


vSartoti  derates, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — A  final  shift 
should  be  given  to  all  late-flowering  Fuchsias,  and 
a  cool  moist  atmosphere  supplied.  Late  Bat* 
sams  are  always  more  double  than  early  ones,  and 
those  sown  last  month  will  be  much  finer  in  a  month 
hence  ;  a  shift  to  these  also  may  be  beneficial.  Small 
plants  of  the  beautiful  Statics  pro/usa,  that  have  been 
rooted  this  season,  potted  and  grown  on  with  the  Fuch- 
sias, will  flower  profusely  late,  and  on  into  the  new 
year.  With  abundance  of  flowers  out-of-doors  at  this 
season  there  is  no  great  need  of  many  flowers  indoors, 
and  anything  that  by  any  possible  means  can  be  induced 
to  cease  flowering  now  and  be  coaxed  to  flower  later  on 
will  be  a  decided  gain.  Young  phtnts  of  any  of  the  Indian 
Cresses  potted  into  rich  soil  and  encouraged  up  pillars  or 
wires  will  be  found  very  useful  in  spring  for  cut  flower-. 
The  glowing  variety  Tredwelliana  is  most  elfective  and 
lasting  for  this  purpose.  Pay  special  attention  to  all 
late  and  early  flowering  Pelargoniums.  Water  care- 
fully, and  allow  no  crowding  of  shoots  or  leaves.    Give 
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liberal  shifts  to  all  this  year's  struck  TrtS  Carnations* 
and.  cuttings  of  any  choice  kinds  may  still  be  put  into 
small  pots  singly.  Tuberoses  will  now  be  throwing  up 
strong  flower-stems,  and  must  get  supports  as  they 
advance  in  length.  Vallota  purpurea  and  Tritonia 
aurea  will  also  be  showing  for  flower.  These  should 
all  get  a  liberal  supply  of  water.  Salvia  splendens  is  a 
good  old  plant,  and  should  get  a  share  of  attention 
paid  it  in  potting  and  staking  ;  as  a  bedder  it  is  useless 
in  many  places,  but  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  in  every  way  a 
desirable  one  for  autumn  display.  Keep  young  Cycla- 
metts  growing  in  a  cool  moist  corner,  and  look  over  the 
old  plants,  and  encourage  them  to  make  fresh  leaves, 
by  repotting  or  otherwise.  Bouvatdias  may  still  be 
struck,  and  the  older  plants  shifted  and  regulated  in 
growth  by  pinching  and  staking.  Primula  and 
Cineraria  may  still  be  sown  where  it  has  been  forgotten, 
or  the  seeds  have  not  germinated  in  sufficient  quantity. 
H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  6te 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  —  Continue 
to  use  every  possible  means  to  preserve  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  the  parterre,  fee,,  for  the  longest  pos- 
sible period.  The  season  for  effective  display  in  this 
department  is  at  the  most  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, and  it  can  ill  afford  to  have  any  portion  of  its 
short  existence  blighted  or  obscured  by  anything  like 
neglect.  The  object  or  intention  of  a  flower  garden  is 
obviously  that  of  giving  pleasure,  but  if  it  is  seen 
to  suffer  in  any  degree  from  this  cause,  it  conveys 
to  most  minds  an  idea  of  pain  instead  of  pleasure.  By 
careful  staking  and  tying  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  any  injury  likely  to  result  from  high  or  boister- 
ous winds,  and  repair  speedily  any  damage  unavoidably 
sustained  by  thunderstorms  or  heavy  rainfall.  Regulate 
the  development  of  climbing  plants  of  all  sorts.  The 
beautiful  new  Clematises  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and 
are  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  covering  wire  arches 
and  trelliswork  of  all  sorts.  Standard  and  pyramidal 
Pelargoniums  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  purest 
white  to  the  brightest  scarlet,  are  also  now  in  gorgeous 
beauty,  and  will  require  occasional  attention  in  regu- 
lating and  tying  out  their  shoots,  removing  decayed 
trusses  of  bloom,  &c.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  either 
wood  or  iron  supports  should  now  be  visible,  to  offend 
the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious  observer.  Encourage 
perpetual  Roses  by  copious  supplies  of  manure- 
water,  and  mulch  with  rotted  manure,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  its  appearing  offensive,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an 
adundant  autumnal  display  of  bloom.  Remove  all  blooms 
from  beds  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  ;  the  colour  thus  lost 
will  soon  be  restored  by  the  increased  brilliancy  of  the 
foliage.  Pinch  in  and  regulate  the  growth  of  Alter- 
nantheras,  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  and  other 
plants  used  in  "carpet  bedding."  Whatever  may  be 
the  general  opinion  of  this  style  of  embellishment  it 
continues  to  command  considerable  attention.  Keep 
turf,  gravel  walks,  and  edgings  of  all  sorts  in  good 
order. 

Proceed  now  with  the  propagation  of  bedding  plants 
of  all  sorts,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  re- 
quirement of  each  variety.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  more  than 
a  few  store  pots  of  each  sort  to  keep  over  the  winter, 
in  order  to  produce  cuttings,  which  they  will  readily 
do  to  almost  any  extent,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  little  heat  in  spring.  It  is  also  quite  unnecessary  to 
pot  off  singly  such  bedding  plants  as  the  Verbena, 
Petunia,  Fuchsia,  Lobelia,  Coleus,  Iresine,  Heliotrope, 
Ageratum,  AlUrnanthera,  &c,  as  they  will  all  succeed 
quite  as  well,  or  even  better,  if  merely  shaken  from  the 
store  pots,  and  planted  at  once  in  the  flower  beds  ; 
and,  as  regards  most  of  them,  spring-struck  cuttings 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  struck  in  the 
autumn. 

This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  various  sorts  of 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  which  ought  all  to  be  struck 
early  in  the  autumn,  four  cuttings  in  a  pot,  and  be  potted 
off  singly  in  spring.  The  month  of  October  is  early 
enough  to  insert  cuttings  of  the  various  bedding  Cal- 
ceolarias. The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  the 
various  hybrid  varieties,  are  many  of  them  most  effective 
bedding  plants,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  so  extensively 
used  for  this  purposes  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  will 
succeed  in  seasons  and  in  situations  where  the  Verbena 
will  entirely  fail.  Cuttings  of  them  should  be  inserted 
now,  placing  four  or  more  cuttings  in  a  4  or  5-inch 
pot,  in  which  they  should  be  wintered,  and  potted  off 
singly  in  spring,  or  they  may  with  nearly  equal  success 
be  shook  out  of  the  pots,  divided,  and  planted  at  once 
in  the  flower  beds  at  the  proper  season.  Amongst  the 
best  varieties  of  these  plants  for  the  purpose  of  bedding 
are  Bridal  Wreath,  which  makes  a  very  beautiful 
white  bed  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  old  Crimson 
Ivy -  leaved,  the  variegated  pink  flowered  Ivy- 
leaved  variety,  &c.,  together  with  such  hybrid 
sorts  as  Willsii,  Willsii  rosea,  Lady  Edith,  and 
the  new  bronze  Ivy-leaved  variety  called  Dolly  Vardcn, 
an  excellent  bedding  plant  ;  while  such  sorts  as 
V Elegante,  Peltatum  elegans,  &c,  are  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  planting  round  the  margins  of  large 
vases  and  baskets,  and  allowed  to  fall  gracefully  down 
the  sides  of  the  same. 

Stake  and  tie  up,  as  required,  the  flowering  stems 
of  herbaceous  plants  of  all  sorts,  removing  de- 
cayed   leaves    and    flower-stems    of    early    flowering 


kinds,  unless  seed  is  desired  ;  but  as  most  of  these 
plants  are  so  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  divisions, 
seeds  will  seldom  be  desired,  unless  with  a  view  to 
obtain  new  or  improved  varieties;  and  to  justify  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  securing  this,  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion must  have  previously  been  performed.  If  seed 
is  saved  promiscuously  from  many  of  even  our  finest 
annual  flowers  the  strain  will  sooner  or  later  become 
deteriorated,  as  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  worst 
flowers  are  often  the  most  productive  of  seed.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  at  least  two  methods  by  which 
almost  any  strain  may  be  improved,  that  is  by  artificial 
impregnation  or  by  the  practice  of  a  careful  system  of 
selection.  The  first  method  is  of  course  the  most 
likely  to  be  productive  of  desired  results,  but  its  appli- 
cation is  tedious,  and  requires  more  time  than  can 
generally  be  devoted  to  it  ;  but  very  much  may  no 
doubt  be  done  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  latter 
method  ;  so  look  carefully  over  beds  or  clumps  of 
Anemones,  Aquilegias,  Antirrhinums*  Dianthuses,  Del- 
phiniums, Heliehrysums,  Mignonette,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Scabious  of  sorts,  Stocks,  Walljlenvers,  Zinnias, 
etc.,  and  with  small  pieces  of  coloured  worsted,  or 
some  similar  material,  mark  those  trusses  of  bloom 
which  may  be  considered  of  superior  merit,  and  worthy 
of  being  allowed  to  produce  seed.  By  carefully  pur- 
suing a  system  of  this  sort,  from  year  to  year,  any 
variety  of  flower  or  culinary  vegetable  may  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  excellence.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — All  stocks  or  trees 
and  shrubs  that  were  budded  during  the  last  week  of 
June  and  the  month  of  July,  should  now  be  looked 
carefully  through,  and  all  the  ligatures  used  to  keep 
the  buds  in  position  should  be  loosened,  to  give  the 
young  bud  an  opportunity  to  swell  out,  and  grow 
in  a  more  natural  manner.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  do  this  within  three  weeks  or  a  month  after 
budding  ;  hence,  where  it  has  not  been  done,  no 
further  delay  should  now  take  place,  otherwise  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  body  of  sap  which  should  course 
up  the  stem  so  operated  upon,  will  be  stopped  in 
consequence  of  the  now  'increased  tightness  of  the 
ligatures.  Attend  also  to  such  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  &c,  as  were  budded  late  last  autumn.  These 
will  very  generally  have  made  strong  growths,  and  will 
in  the  majority  of  instances  need  some  kind  of  artificial 
support  against  such  injuries  as  are  likely  to  follow 
excessive  wind  waving  or  sudden  storms.  Besides  giving 
attention  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  many 
instances  sundry  young  shoots  will  have  formed  and  be 
growing  from  around  the  stock,  below  the  position 
where  the  bud  is  fixed  and  the  ligature  of  necessity 
placed  around  it.  These  should  be  carefully  removed 
in  every  instance,  that  all  the  strength  that  exists 
may  be  thrown  directly  into  the  youthful  growth  formed 
by  the  bud.  Budding  may  be  performed  so  long  as 
it  is  found  the  bark  will  run  tolerably  freely — not  later. 
This  will  be  found  a  good  season  in  which  to  prepare 
cuttings  from  side-growths  or  suckers  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Roses.  The  half-ripened  young  wood  of 
almost  any  of  the  varieties  will  root  readily  if  carefully 
prepared  and  dibbled  out  in  a  suitable  position.  The 
wood  chosen  must  not  be  too  young  or  too  old,  but 
just  such  as  has  about  three  parts  completed  its  per- 
manent growth.  The  operation  of  clipping  generally, 
in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  shrubs,  hedges,  &c, 
should  now  be  pushed  on  to  a  conclusion  with  all 
dispatch.  When  the  weather  continues  so  dry  as  it 
does  here  in  Essex,  artificial  waterings  must  still  be 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  all  newly-planted  subjects. 
William  Farley,  Valentines,  Hford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Plants  in  full  bearing  will  require  frequent  top-dressing 
to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  let  them  be  well  thinned 
out,  and  all  fruit  cut  the  moment  they  are  ready.  Give 
to  Melons  ripening  all  the  air  possible  to  bring  out  the 
flavour,  and  avoid  overcrowding  with  laterals,  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  may  have  free  access  to  the  fruit  In- 
jury to  the  foliage  in  any  form  is  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Again  I  reiterate,  "mulch"  the 
bed  ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  production 
of  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Keep  successional  plants 
clean  by  fumigation  or  dusting  with  tobacco  powder  ; 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  overwatering,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
out  the  last  crops,  for  if  planted  later  than  this 
success  is  very  uncertain.  XV.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield, 
Hants. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN 

The  present  season  so  far  has  been  extremely 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  the  early 
samples  of  which  are  good  in  quality,  and  the  crops 
generally  heavy.  Some  few  symptoms  of  disease 
have  appeared  in  small  gardens,  where  they  are 
usually  planted  too  thickly  together  to  admit  of  a  circu- 
lation of  air  between  the  foliage.  While  the  present 
fine  weather  continues,  all  crops  approaching  maturity 
should  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  possible,  and  placed  under 
shelter  to  dry,  before  putting  the  tubers  too  thickly 
together.  Those  intended  to  be  retained  for  seed  will 
be  benefited  by  air  and  light,  so  as  to  get  partially 
greened.  The  ground  from  which  these  are  taken 
may  still  be  made  available  for  late  crops  of  Savoys, 
Kale,  Coltnvorts,  &CY,  or  for  late  sowings  of  early 
Turnips.  Lose  no  time  in  completing  the  sowing  of 
Spinach,  Cabbage,  &c,  as  also  a  bed  of  Early 
Horn  Carrots.  These,  in  a  mild  winter,  are  useful 
as  young  Carrots  until  the  spring-sown  crop  comes 
into  use.  Where  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  have 
to  be  made,  prepare  the  ground  by  well  manuring  and 
trenching,  previous  to  planting  out  runners,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  beds  as  are 
to  be  retained  should  be  cleared  of  all  runners  and 
weeds,  so  as  to  get  the  buds  well  ripened  for  another 
year.  Strawberries  for  forcing,  now  well  estab- 
lished in  fruiting  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  and  airy  situation,  and  every  attention  given  to 
promote  active  growth,  so  as  to  get  well-matured 
plants  early  in  autumn.  Without  this  forcing  only  ends 
in  disappointment.  Herbs  will  now  be  almost  gene- 
rally in  a  fit  state  to  cut  for  drying  for  winter  use  ; 
an  airy  room,  or  a  vinery  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut,  are  the  best  places  for  this  purpose,  and  when  well 
prepared,  each  kind  should  be  bunched  or  bagged  and 
hung  in  a  dry  room  until  required.    IV.  C. 


Vines. — Where  it  is  contemplated  to  start  early 
forcing,  the  wood  should  now  be  approaching  ripeness. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  turns  nice  and  yellow,  and  begins 
to  drop  naturally,  the  Vines  may  be  pruned  without 
delay,  and  any  cleaning  or  painting  that  may  be 
required  should  be  attended  to  ;  the  outside  border  may 
also  be  protected  from  the  chance  of  colder  weather. 
Look  after  the  preservation  and  protection  of  all  ripe 
Grapes  from  damp  and  insects.  If  the  latter  appear 
to  give  the  least  trouble,  hexagon  netting  is  nailed 
over  the  ventilators.  Muscats  that  are  still  green  and 
unripe  should  be  treated  to  a  warm  temperature. 
These,  and  all  later  kinds,  that  are  intended  to  hang  long, 
should  be  ripened  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  their  roots  should 
not  upon  any  consideration  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  moisture.  Pot  Vines' intended  for  early  forcing 
should  now  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  may  be  removed 
out-of-doors  for  a  time.  Young  permanent  Vines 
that  were  planted  out  in  spring,  and  that  have 
not  filled  their  spaces,  should  still  have  an  abun- 
dance of  heat  and  moisture.  George  "Johnston,  Glamis 
Catle,  N.B. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Sow  Cucumbers  for 
the  winter  supply  at  once.  Telegraph  (if  true)  and 
Masters'  Prolific  are  the  best  varieties  for  winter  work. 
Previous  to  planting  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  all  insects  by  scrubbing  the  glass  and  wood 
work  with  soap-and-water  and  lime,  washing  the 
brickwork.  Provision  should  be  made  for  abundance 
of  both  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  if  the  latter  can  be 
supplied  by   hot-water   tanks,    so   much    the    better. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Cauliflowers  "  Buttoning  "  :  Inquirer,  Ireland. 
asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  any  clue  to  an 
explanation  of  "the  cause  of  four  different  sorts  of 
Cauliflowers  '  buttoning '  with  one  gentleman,  and 
doing  well  throughout  the  whole  country  elsewhere." 

Fungus  on  Peach  Trees  :  W.  L.  L.  C.  Doubtless 
you  are  quite  right  about  the  origin  of  the  fungous 
spawn  which  is  injuring  your  Peach  trees.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  lift  them  at  the  proper  season,  to  cut  off 
all  the  infected  parts,  to  remove  the  old  soil  and 
replace  it  with  new,  free  from  anything  which  might 
encourage  the  growth  of  fresh  mycelium.  M.  J.  B. 

Genista  :  J.  S.  S.  Your  plant  is  infested  by  a  Cuscuta, 
seeds  of  which  were  probably  brought  in  with  the  peat 
soil  used  in  potting.  You  will  probably  not  get  rid  of 
it  without  destroying  the  plant,  but  you  may  try  careful 
picking. 

Gun  Licence  :  W.  B.  We  do  not  believe  that  rab- 
bits are  vermin  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. You  had  better  take  out  a  gun  licence,  or 
consult  your  solicitor. 

Heating:  Forcing,  1,  Yes— that  is  the  principle  to  work 
upon.  2,  No.  We  should  not  recommend  you  to 
try  it.  You  could  only  give  effect  to  bottom-heat  to 
your  permanent  Vines  by  having  the  pipes  placed 
underneath,  in  what  is  called  a  chambered  border.  It 
is  only  resorted  to  when  very  early  forcing  is  required. 
3,  Thomson  on  the  Vine,    Weeks  on  Heating. 

Hibiscus  Cooperi  :  H,  G.  This  may  certainly  be  ex- 
hibited amongst  fine-foliage  plants. 

Mice:  J.  N.,  Northallerton.  Trap  them  by  any  of  the 
score  of  different  methods  employed.  There  is  no 
royal  way  of  catching  either  rats  or  mice  ;  perseverance 
only  will  help  you  to  exterminate  them. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
correspondents  sending  plants  to  be  named  would  use 
initials,  whereby  to  recognise  the  answers  to  thejLr 
'etters,  instead  of  such  terms  as  "  Subscriber,"  and 
others  commonly  used.  We  have  had  within  the  last  fort- 
night three  distinct  lots  of  plants  to  name  from  different 
persons » i  gning  themselves  "Subscriber,  Cork,"  and  if 
they  mi  Make  one  for  another  we  cannot  be  held  to 
blame.  Our  labours  in  this  department  are  anything 
but  easy  just  now,  and  at  the  least  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  our  good 
nature  will  not  give  unnecessary  trouble. — Subscriber, 
Cork.  1,  Clematis  recta  ;  2,  C.  Vitalba  var.  bannatica  ;  3, 
Aconitum  Lycoctonum  var.  ranimculifolium  ;  4,  Gera- 
nium sylvaticum  ;  5,  Potentilla  recta  ;  6,  an  Umbellifer, 
unnamable  without  the  ripe  fruit.—  R.  T.  S.  Danae 
racemosa.—  A  Subscriber.  1,  Veronica  paniculata  var. 
alba  ;  2,  V.  incana  ;  3,  V.  spicata  ;  4  and  5,  V.  panicu- 
lata ;  6,  V.  cuneifolia.—  Vittsjrom  London.  A  variety 
of  V.  vfnifera, — E.  G.  Sisymbrium  strictissimum. — 
J.  G.  1,    Alchemilla   vulgaris;  2,   Eryngium  alpinum 
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— H.  6\,  Cork.  2,  Astilbe  japonica  ;  3,  Jasminum  odo- 
ratissimum.  —  J.  Gray.  Spiraea  rhamnifolia. — A.  D.t 
Ireland.  1,  Pemettya  ph illy rese folia  ;  2,  Spiraea  Doug- 
lasii ;  3,  S.  alba  ;  6,  S.  callosa,  var.  fastigiata ;  4, 
Neillia  opulifolia  ;  5,  Erica  cinerea. —  Young  Gardener. 
1,  Euphrasia  officinalis ;  2,  Agrimonia  Eupatorium  ; 
3,  Galium  verum  ;  4,  Scrophularia  nodosa  ;  5,  Origa- 
num vulgare  ;  6,  Centaurea  nigra.— R.  A.  The  Tac- 
sonia  is  one  not  seen  by  Dr.  Masters  when  drawing 
up  his  Monograph.  It  is  probably  new.  In  any  case, 
it  is  very  beautiful.  We  will  give  you  further  particu- 
lars shortly.  The  Fern  is  Aneimia  adiantifolia. — 
M.  R.  A.  C.  The  name  of  your  fungus  is  Cyathus 
verrucosus,  sometimes  called  "Sillercups"  and  "  Pixies 
Purses."      It   is  not  uncommon  to  find  them   about 

\  flower-beds. — Corres.    1,   Euphorbia  lucida  ;    2,   Eryn- 

'  gium  planum  ;  3,  Dipsacus  inermis  ;  4,  Ferula  com- 
munis ;  5,  Hypericum  elatum  ;  6,  Veratrum  nigrum. — 
E.  C.  C.  D.  1,  Calamintha  Acinos  ;  2,  Galeopsis  Lada- 
num  ;  3,  Calamintha  clinopodium. — H.  K.  i,  Ceano- 
thus  velutinus  var.  lasvigatus  ;  2,  Cerasus  virginiana. — 
W.  A.  M.  1,  Salix  repens  var.  adscendens  ;  2,  Populus 
Aremuloides.- —  W.  R.  2,  Pilea  muscosa  ;  3,  Pleopeltis 
lycopodioides. — O.   W.  E.,  Usk,  Ceterach  officinarum. 

Palm  Seeds.  E.  B.  desires  to  know  where  seeds  of 
Palms  and  Cycads  can  be  bought.  The  information, 
he  hints,  would  be  very  useful  to  poor  but  ambitious 
gardeners,  whose  employers  will  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  plants.  Some  were  advertised  in  our  columns 
last  week. 

Phacelia  tanacetifolia  :  W.  N.  This  is  a  well- 
known  blue-flowered  annual  from  California,  closely 
allied  to  the  Nemophila.  As  to  its  usefulness  for  bees, 
we  can  say  nothing  ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
would  give  their  experience  on  the  point. 

PlCOTEE  :  J.  J.,  Homdean. — Very  much  like  King  of 
the  Yellows,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  last  Wednesday  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  not  in  so  good 
condition. 

Potato  Flowers  :  F.  R.  Yes,  we  believe  them  to 
belong  to  the  variety  named  Red-skinned  Flourball. 
Haulm  strong  and  vigorous,  having  a  reddish  tinge  ; 
foliage  small,  pale  green  ;  very  free-flowering. 

Spotted  Laurels  :  G.  J.  W.  The  spots  on  your 
Laurels  have  arisen  from  frost  acting  on  the  young  leaves. 
It  is  possible  that  the  plants  may  have  been  brought 
into  a  weak  condition  by  some  previous  circumstance, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  now  suffer  every  year 
from  inclement  weather.  M.  J.  B. 

Wall  Aspect  :  B.  Though  not  so  good  as  a  south 
aspect,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  utilise  your  south- 
east wall  if  you  wish  to  do  so  for  lean-to  vineries  and 
Peach-houses. 


1047,    col.    c,    for    "  fernery "    read 


Erratum.  —  At  p. 
"ferry." 

Communications  Received.— R.  D.— G.,  Bath. — M.  D.- 
C.  M.  F.— J.  W.-E.  B.— Gardener.  — B.  S.  W.-H.  G.  R.- 
H.  N.  E.-J.  S.— E.  F.— W.  A.  M.—  A.  F. 
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COVENT  GARDEN.~Aug.  7. 
Markets  keep  well  supplied,  but  the  demand  is  slacken- 
ing for  first-class  goods;  we  have  still,  however,  large 
consignments  going  North,    which    helps    to    maintain 
prices  at  last  week's  quotations.     Strawberries  are  nearly 
over.     Reports  of  the   Potato  crop  speak  of  its  being 
generally  light,  but  the  tubers  sound. 
Fruit. 
s .  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  .. 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb.        .. 
Lemons,  per  100     ..10  r> 


2  oto     .. 
2  o —  4  o 

03—10 


4   O—    B   O 

40—70 

6—60 


-*5 

Vegetables. 
d.   s.d. 


Melons,  each 

Nectarines,  p.  doz. 

Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 

Oranges,  p.  100 

Peaches,  p.  doz. 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. .  3  o—  6  o 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  1  o —  2  o 

Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..10  o—  .. 


x.  d.  s.  d. 
2  oto  6  o 

12  o — 20  o 
..—26 
8  o — 24  o 

10  o — 25  o 


Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3 to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .  ••  — ■  .. 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown.bun.  o  <j —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots,new,p.bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel       . .        . .    . .  . —  50 


J.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Lettuces,  per  score..  1  o —  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 —  4  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o —  4  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  3 —  1  o 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  ., 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  2  6 —  3  6 
Turnips,  p.  bun.    . .  o  9 —  1  o 


Potato*— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120J. 
to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents.  100s.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons 
1.20s.  to  1401-.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  o —  6  o 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun. 


Asters,  each  . . 

Begonias  p.doz, 

Bouvardia    ..    do. 

Calceolarias . .    do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
,.    viridis. .     do. 

Enca,in  variety, 
from  . .     do. 

Rhodanthe,.      do. 


2  o —  4  o 
Plants  in  Pots, 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  310  o  9 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays  ..  ..20—40 
Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    . .  . .  1  o 2  o 


*. 

d.    s. 

i 

>  0 

9to  1 

0 

6 

0 — 12 

0 

fl 

0—18 

0 

3 

0—  9 

0 

4 

0-  8 

12 

0 — 30 

0 

12 

0—24 

0 

1? 

0 — 30 

0 

b 

0 —  .. 

s.a  s  d. 
Fuchsia  ..p.doz.  4  otoi8  o 
Gladiolus  Brcnchley- 


ensis,  each  .. 
Kalosanthcs 
cinea,  each 
Mignonette  .. 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium, 
Petunias       .  • 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   .  ■ 


1  6—2  o 

2  o—  3  o 
30—50 
30—90 
6  o — 18  o 
4  o —  9  o 


do.    4  0—  6  o 


LOIIOT  AM  COUNTY 

BANKING   COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  in  60,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 
Paid-up  Capital  ..         . .  £1, 106,880 1  r 

Instalments  unpaid..         ..  3,120)  Ll>700'000 

Reserve  Fund,  paid  up       ..     £508,440)      /v™  ™ 
Instalments  unpaid  ..  1,560/     A600'000 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
Thos.  Tyrinj,'ham  Bernard,  Esq, 
Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq. 
Frederick  Francis,  Esq. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
William  Champion  [ones,  Esq. 


Directors. 
Edv 


d,  Ilarbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
james  Mortey,  Esq. 
William  Nicol,  Esq. 
Abraham  Hodgson  Phillpotts.Esq 
James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 
Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 


Joint  General  Managers— William  McKewan,  Esq.,  and 

Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector- -W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

Chief  Accountant— James  Gray,  Esq. 

Secretary — George  Gough,  Esq. 

Head  Office— 21,  Lombard  Street. 

Manager — Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Manager — William  Howard,  Esq. 

At  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on 
Thursday,  August  7,  1873,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon 
Street  Station,  the  following  Report  for  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,— Frederick  Francis,  Esq., 
in  the  Chair: — 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  of 
the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  last,  have  the  satisfaction 
to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers,  and  all  charges, 
allowing  for  rebate,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
the  nett  profits  amount  to  £100,461  91.  srf.  This  sum,  added  to 
£14,936  8j.  brought  forward  from  the  last  account,  and  £541  131.  +d. 
reserved  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new  shares,  produces  a  total  of 
£124,039  101.  od.  They  have  declared  the  usual  Dividend  of  6  per  cent., 
with  a  Bonus  of  4  per  cent.,  for  the  Half-year,  free  of  Income-tax, 
being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  wnich  will  absorb  £100,000, 
and  leave  £4750  to  meet  the  interest  accrued  on  the  new  Shares  from 
the  respective  dates  of  payment  to  June  30  last,  and  £20,189  10s.  od.  to 
be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account 

The  Shareholders  having  at  the  Meeting  in  August  last  decided  to 
issue  the  remainder  of  the  Shares  created  in  i860,  the  Directors,  in 
view  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  preserving  a  proper  relation  between  its  Capital  and  the 
amount  of  such  business,  will  ask  the  Shareholders  to  pass  the  reso- 
lution of  which  notice  has  been  given,  authorising  the  creation  of 
15,000  additional  Shares,  such  Shares  to  be  issued  at  such  times  and 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  at  some  future  Annual  or  Half- 
yearly  Meeting. 

The  Directors  will  further  propose  the  second  resolution  contained 
in  the  notice,  that  the  Bank  be  registered  under  "  The  Companies 
Act,  1862,"  as  an  unlimited  Company  ;  this  registration,  while  it  will 
not  affect  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabilityof  Shareholders,  or  involve 
any  alteration  in  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  Bank,  will  have  the 
effect,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  referred  to,  of  limiting  the  duration 
of  liabilityof  Shareholders  ceasing  to  be  such  to  one  year,  instead 
of  to  three  years  as  at  present,  and  will  also  give  to  the  Bank  the 
advantages  of  a  corporate  body  with  a  common  seal. 

If  these  resolutions  be  adopted,  they  will  require  to  be  confirmed 
by  an  Extraordinary  Meeting,  which  will  be  called  for  the  purpose  on 
Thursday,  21st  instant,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  This 
Extraordinary  Meeting  will  be  only  of  a  formal  character,  and  no 
other  business  can  be  transacted  at  it. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus  together,£2  per  Share,  free  of  Income-tax, 
will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  ol  the  Branches,  on  or 
after  Monday,  the  18th  inst. 

The  Directors  have  to  remind  the  Proprietors  that  the  Scrip  Certi- 
ficates should  be  left  for  payment  of  the  Interest  and  for  Registration 
five  clear  days  before  the  19th  instant. 

Balance-Sheet  of  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Dr.  Company,  June  30,  1873. 

To  Capital         . . £1,200,000    o    o 

To  Instalments  unpaid         ..         ..  i.1-0    o    o 

£1,196,880    o     o 

To  Reserve  Fund       £600,000    o    o 

To  Instalments  unpaid         . .         . .  ii5&o    o    o 

■ 508,440    0    o 

To  amount   due  by   the   Bank   for 

customers' balances,  &c £17,821,279    0    9 

To  liabilities,  on   acceptances,  co- 


vered by  securities  3."4.954  17    6 

To  profit  and  loss  balance  brought 

from  last  account 14/336    8    o 

To  reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued 

on  new  shares  541  13    4 

To  gross  profit  for  the    half-year, 

after   making    provision    lor    bad 

and  doubtful  debts,  viz 39'.756    3  10 


20,936,233  18    3 


Cr. 

By  cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and 

branches,     and    with     Bank     of 

England  £2.316.342  14    2 

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 

covered  by  securities  ..         ..       2,878,601 

Investments,  viz.  :— 
By    Government    and    guaranteed 

stocks £1,647,49811    9 

By  other  stocks  and  securities        . .  109.549 


£23.138,788    3    5 


■  £5.i05>t43  "J    3 


By  discounted  bills  and  advances 

to  customers,  in  town  and  country  £12,571,600  14  ri 
By  liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 

accepted    by  the    Bank,    as   per 

contra 3t"4.954  17    6 


By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard  Street  and  Nicholas 
Lane,  freehold  and  leasehold  property  at  the 
branches,  with  fixtures  and  fittings 

By  interest  paid  to  customers        

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office  and 
branches,  including  Income-tax  on  profits  and 
salaries  


1.757,017  «  u 


15,686,645  12    5 


Dr. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above £101,125  "   1 

To  expenses,  as  above  

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  account     . , 

To  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  half-year 

To  bonus  of  4  per  cent.         

To  reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new  shares  .. 
To  balance  carried  forward  ..        


Cr. 
By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account 
By  reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued   on   new  shares 

to  31st  December  last        

By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making   pro- 
vision for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  

£407,234    5    » 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet, 
and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 


377.037  0 
101,125  II 

121,787  17 

5 
10 

7 

£23,138,788    3 

s 

£101,125  11 
121,787  17 
59,38i    5 
60,000    0 
40,000    0 
4.750    0 
20,189  i° 

to 
7 
0 
0 

0 
9 

£407,234    5 

a 

£m.936    8 

54i  13 

391.756    3 

0 
4 

10 

(Signed) 


RICHARD  H.  SWAIN 
London  and  County  Sank,  July  31, 1873. 


WILLIAM  JARDINE,     > 
WILLIAM  NORMAN,     \A 
NEj 


The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted  ; — 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  this  Company  be  increased  by  the  creation  of 
15,000  Shares  of  £50  each,  and  that  such  Shares  be  issued  at  such 
times  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  by  any  future  Annual 
or  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  Shares  in  the 
capital  of  the  Company. 

3  That  this  Company  be  registered  as  an  unlimited  Company  under 
the  provisions  of  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  and  that  the  Directors 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  do  all  acts  neces- 
sary for  effecting  such  registration. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Company. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  chair,  it  was  proposed  and  unani- 
mously resolved  : — 

5.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Frederick 
Francis,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

(Signed)      WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  GOUGH,  Secretary. 


LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 
2i,  Lombard  Street,  August  8,  1873. — Notice  is  Hereby  Given 
that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  for  the  hall-year  ending  June  30,  1873,  with  a  BONUS  of 
4  per  cent.,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head 
Office,  21,  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branch  Banks, 
on  or  after  MONDAY,  the  18th  instant.  By  order  of  the  Board, 
W.  McKEWAN,  >    Joint  General 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,    J      Managers. 
21,  Lombard  Street,  August  8,  1873. 


CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 


BLAKE    and     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  for  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  price 
on  application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKere. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens'  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthali  Works,  Broseley. 


FOR  SALE,  the  well-built  spacious  VAN  used  by  the 
late  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  11  feet 
7  inches  long,  6  feet  10  inches  high,  and  6  feet  4  inches  wide,  fitted 
with  boards  for  a  second  tier,  and  on  easy  springs. 

Mrs.  PERRY,  The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham. 


G 


AS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 


G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee, 
98,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.V 


Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.  His  stock  of  VINES  for  immediate  planting  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  those  who  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
Growing  should  plant  now.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  kept  in  stock,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers. 

K.pd  nof'd    Pries  s 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  EX. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  tec. 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and  Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."- 
•  Patronised  and  used  for  Frogmore  and  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  Prepared  Wool,  and  a  perfect  Non-conductor  o( 
Heat  or  Cold  where  it  is  applied. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  the  SCORCHING  RAYS  or  the 

SUN. 

WOOL  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  15.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide        1*.  iod.  per  yard. 

Three  yards  wide 3J.     2d.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide       3*.  tod.  per  yard. 

SCRIM  CANVAS,  72  ins.  wide,  70  yards  long,  64; d,  to  8'*d.  neryard. 
HESSIAN  CANVAS  do.  do.,  64  and  72  inches  wide,  7«<*-  and 
gHd.  per  yard. 
ELISHA  T,  ARCHER,  Only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C. ;  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.  —  REMOVED  from  ;,  Great  Trinity  Lane. 

Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  nnd  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c7 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  nnd  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being; 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sires,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  naving  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantaRcs,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free(  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  (tent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephensnn,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  77w  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire;— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nail,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Maris,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  j  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prise  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Fete,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 
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FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    al    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. :  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James.  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  have    always    in    stock    a    large   quantity  -c 
GARDEN     and     PACKING     MATS    of    every    description 


TARRED  TWINES.  LABELS,  TANNED  NI 


also 
['TlNG.'l'ilT'ANV 


RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg!!,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, loor.:  Pctersburgh,  6or.  and&w.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  551.:  packing  Mats,  20*. ,  w ,  and  35s.  per  too;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

HESSIANS    and    SCRIMS    for    COVERING. 
4-4  Scrim,  from  2d.  to  5if.  per  yard,  advancing  Hd. 
54-inch  Hessian  and  Scrim,  yd.,  3*Ad.,  4d,,  4 !■£</. ,  and  5%d. 
73    ,,  „  „        4  &«*"",  5ljd.,  6ii.,  6l?d.,  and  upwards. 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Sack  and   Bag  Makers,  and  Canvas 
Manufacturers,  4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  London,  E  C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  CommercialStreet.Shoreditch.London. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MAN  I' RE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 
PURSER'S  BONK  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE   TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
N1TROFHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE     of     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      arc 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon   is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary) 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
23,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


T 


HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


Tohn  Glutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L,  Dash  wood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


To  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Fruiterers. 

TO  BE  LET,  small  compact  NURSERY  and  SHOP, 
in  London.     Glass,  and  in  thorough  repair. 
E.  I..,  s,  Ladbroke   Grove,   Notting   Hill,  W. 

To  Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 
TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  valuable  BUSINESS,  at 

-L  South  Norwood,  with  Lease  of  House  and  Garden  Ground,  con- 
taining about  21  perches,  with  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-house,  &c, 
held  for  a  term,  of  which  46  years  are  unexpired,  at  a  low  rent. 

Mr.  HOLLIDGE,  Builder,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Dairy  Farm,  Warwickshire. 

FOR  SALE,  a  DAIRY  FARM,  of  about   123  Acres, 
in  close  proximity    to   the   town  of  Rugby.     The  buildings  are 
modern,  and  provide  accommodation  for  about  So  Cows. 

For  particulars  and  to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  FULLER,  Solicitor, 
Rug  by. 

To  the  Trade. 

QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

~  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  KinC  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Valuable  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  August  11,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  Importa- 
tion from  Brazil,  just  to  hand,  by  steamers  Tycho  Brahe  and  Illimani , 
consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  L^ELIA  PURPURATA,  CATT- 
LRVA  INTERMEDIA  varieties,  CATTLEYA  LEOPOLDI, 
BURL1NGTONIA  DECORA. 

An  Importation  from  Burmah,  consisting  of  unusually  strong  plants 
of  DENDROB1UM  BENSONI,  SACCOLABIUM  BI.UMEI, 
variety  DAYI  ;  the  rare  and  beautiful  VAN  DA  PARISHI, 
AERIDES  FALCATUM  CRASS1FOLIUM ;  also  a  Quantity  of 
well-established  growing  plants  of  the  large-flowered  Bornean 
variety  of  PH AL.-ENOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dendrobium  McCarthlse. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
MONDAY,  August  ti,  an  Importation,  in  splendid  condition,  of  a 
quantity  of  strong  plants  of  the  beautiful  DENDROBIUM 
McCARTHI.€,  many  of  them  with  very  fine  strong  growths  upwards 
of  2  feet  long  ;  also  an  Importation  of  another  species  of  DENDRO- 
BIUM, found  growing  in  company  with  McCarthize,  but  evidently 
distinct. 
On  view  the  rooming  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H,  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M  P, 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street.  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 

EWCASTLE,    STAFFORDSHIRE. —  POULTRY 

SHOW,  in  connection  with  the  STAFFORDSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,  will  take  place  on  SEPTEMBER  18  and  10. 
Prize  Lists  and   Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  MONDAY.Aiigust  18. 

Newcastle,  Staffordshire- 


WM.    TOMKINSON,  Secretary. 


Condition  of  the  Corn  Crops,  1873. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  for  SA  TVRDA  V 
NEXT,  August  16,  will  contain  a  FULL  and 
TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDITION  of 
the  CORN  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  5<f.  ;  post  free,  $%d. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington   Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


C|c^grirntteal(iajelk 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1873. 


Hillfield,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  favoured  with  instructions  from  W,  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,F.R.S.,F.R.H.S.,&c  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  August  12 
and  13,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the  fine 
COLLECTION  of  AGAVES,  DASYLIRIONS,  BEAUCARNEAS, 
YUCCAS,  ALOES,  and  other  rare  Succulent  Plants,  valuable 
PALMS,  CYCADS,  FERNS,  BROMELIADS,  BEGONIAS, 
HEATHS,  EPACRIS.SIKKIM  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
many  of  which  are  quite  new  and  unnamed. 

On  view  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
Mr.  GREEN,  the  Gardener,  Hillfield,  Reigate;  and  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
STEVENS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Hillfield  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Reigate  Town  Station  on  the 
South-Eastem  Railway. 

Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOHN  STEWART  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and 
Skedsmen,  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  having  Purchased  the 
Stock  and  Goodwill  of  the  Business  earned  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Urquhart 
&  Sons,  at  Camp  Nursery,  Broughty  Ferry,  have,  with  a  view  of 
Rearranging  their  Stock,  instructed  the  Subscriber  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  in  the  beginning  of  OCTOBER,  a  great  variety  of 
NURSERY  STOCK,  extending  over  50  Acres,  in  large  and  small 
Lots.  The  Stock  comprises  :  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Cover  Plants,  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Ornamental  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Coniferas, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes, 
Herbaceous  flowering  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  &c. 
Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  removing,  and  every  facility  afforded 
for  carefully  lifting  and  packing.  Inspection  of  the  Stock  respectfully 
invited. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  end  of  September,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 
J.    S.  MARSHALL,   Auctioneer,   Dundee. 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

MR.  WM.  BAKER,  of  Moor  Bams,  three  miles  from 
Atherstone,  five  from  Tamworth,  and  two  from  Polesworth 
Stations  on  the  London  and  North-Westem  and  Midland  Railways, 
has  given  instructions  for  his  ANNUAL  SALE  of  SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS  and  EWES,  to  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  August  15  next,  at 
2  o'Clock  (Luncheon  at  i),  when  there  will  be  offered  about  Forty 
Shearling  and  a  few  older  RAMS, and  Eighty  EWES  and  THEAVES. 

Eleven  Prizes  were  awarded  to  this  Flock  in  1868,  thirty-seven  in 
1860,  thirty-eight  in  1870,  forty-six  in  1871  (including  the  Principal 
Prize  at  R.  A.  S.  E.  at  Wolverhampton,  viz.,  that  for  twenty  Ewes), 
and  twenty  in  1872,  at  the  principal  Shows  of  the  district,  in  com- 
petition with  the  leading  Flock  Masters. 

In  the  present  season,  three  First  and  one  Second  Prize  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Ewes  and  Rams,  of  the  purest  blood,  possessing  great  size  and 
heavy  Wool-bearing  properties,  have  been  purchased  from  the  best 
Flocks  extant,  among  which  Messrs.  Adney,  Foster,  Matthews,  and 
Beach  may  be  mentioned,  and  their  produce  will  repay  inspection. 

Conveyances  will  meet  Trains  each  way,  at  Polesworth,  free  of 
charge. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

LYTHALL  and  CLARICE,  Auctioneers. 

Offices:  The  Midland  Counties  Repository,  1,  Cheapside, 
Birmingham. 


MR.  SMITH,  of  Woolston,  tells  us  in 
another  column  that  he  has  been  all  round 
the  cold  clay  neighbourhood  of  Claydon  and 
Westcot,  and  that  he  is  convinced  an  immense 
increase  of  fertility  would  ensue  on  deeper  tillage 
of  it,  made  possible  by  land  drainage.  Having 
been  lately  over  his  own  "  cold  clay  "  farm,  and 
seen  what  drainage  and  deep  tillage  have  effected 
there,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  right.  Sur- 
rounded by  fields  which  are  every  fourth  year  in 
bare  fallow — 19  acres  of  which,  when  the  parish 
was  enclosed,  had  to  be  set  apart  to  secure  an 
annuity  of  £$  to  the  poor  of  the  parish — 68  acres 
of  which,  in  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  and  fallow, 
have  yielded  in  an  average  season  16  bush,  of 
corn  per  acre  all  round ;  the  land  now,  after  his 
draining  and  deep  tillage  by  steam  power,  yields 
in  an  average  season  close  on  5  qr.  an  acre  over 
all.  Except  a  little  field  or  two  in  grass  adjoin- 
ing his  new  homestead,  it  is  all  in  Beans,  Wheat, 
and  Barley.  The  Wheat  and  Beans  are  first- 
rate  ;  the  Barley,  notwithstanding  an  unusual 
quantity  of  Oat  and  Sow-Thistle  among  it,  is  a 
fair  5-quarter  an  acre  crop  ;  and  all  around  it,  as 
well  as  under  it,  is  as  "  poor,"  unkind  a  clay  as  any 
one  would  wish  to  avoid.  At  a  little  distance 
in  the  valley  is  Mr.  Smith's  "  light  land  "  farm- 
cracked  everywhere,  however,  by  the  drought — a 
rich  loamy  soil,  here  and  there  on  gravel  per- 
mitting easy  drainage  ;  and  this  again  is  as  good 
and  fertile  land  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see. 

It  is  not  of  this  that  the  farmer  speaks  to 
Mr.  Evershed  and  others  in  defence  of  deep 
and  thorough  tillage.  His  plans  have  borne  their 
characteristic  fruit  here  also,  but  this  fruit,  what- 
ever it  may  be — and  there  are  magnificent  crops 
of  Wheat,  and  Barley,  and  Mangel  Wurzel,  Kohl 
Rabi  and  Swedes  upon  it  now — is  no  doubt  attri- 
butable also  to  the  general  natural  fertility  of  the 
land.  It  is  in  the  upper  poorer  clay  farm  that 
the  special  advantages  of  deep  and  thorough  till- 
age are  exhibited  ;  and  here  are  the  instances 
which  the  landlord-farmer  quotes  in  the  vigorous 
controversies  which  he  maintains.  "  This  land," 
he  says,  "  was  a  ruinous  occupation  to  the  unfor- 


tunate landlord-tenant  of  whom  I  bought  it. 
Never  fewer  than  six  horses  had  to  be  kept  on 
the  60  acres  of  arable  land  and  80  acres  of 
pasture  land  of  which  the  farm  consisted.  Never 
a  horse  was  sold  off  it,  but  many  a  one  died  on 
it,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  Wheat,  Barley, 
Beans,  fallow — the  regular  rotation  of  our  arable 
clays — yielded  not  above  2  qr.  an  acre  on  the 
average,  nor  above  20  bush,  in  the  best  of  years 
over  the  whole  extent  before. — And  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  1  inherited,  alongside  of  it, 
was  in  very  much  the  same  plight  before  I  drained 
it,  and  took  to  dragging  my  big  cultivator  through 
it  every  year  by  steam-power.  In  this  way  I 
broke  up  the  'pan' — no  myth  here — a  verit- 
able floor  on  which  I  have  seen  many  a  time  the 
horse-shoe-prints  of  the  previous  year ;  and, 
letting  air  and  rain  go  |  through  and  through, 
and,  leaving  frost  and  weather  thus  assisted  to 
create  my  tilth,  I  have  here  for  1 S  years  produced 
an  average  yield  of  36  bush,  of  corn — Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Beans— every  year  from  every  acre 
of  it." 

And  this  is  no  mere  hit-or-miss  assertion  of  a 
sanguine  nature.  Mr.  Smith  keeps  accurate 
accounts,  and  can  quote  his  labour,  produce,  and 
manure  accounts  for  every  field  upon  his  farm 
for  every  season  of  his  occupation  of  it.  Formerly 
he  worked  six  horses  on  an  extent  of  70  acres 
arable  ;  now  he  numbers  four  or,  including  a  2- 
year-old  colt  which  he  is  just  bringing  in,  five 
horses  on  a  farm  of  180  acres  arable.  In 
addition  to  this  he  buys  about  14  tons 
of  coal  per  annum.  That  is  the  chief  increase 
in  his  labour  bill,  and  by  means  of  it  he  has 
displaced  the  six  or  eight  additional  horses 
which  he  would  have  had  to  keep.  This  coal, 
employed  in  the  production  of  steam-power,  is 
not  only  so  much  less  expensive  than  the  Oats 
and  Beans  and  hay  employed  in  producing 
horse-power,  it  is  infinitely  more  effective. 

The  poor  clay  land,  which  formerly  yielded  so 
little  for  so  much,  now  yields  so  much  for  so  little, 
that  it  now  feeds  the  richer  fields  in  the  valley 
below.  The  grass  lands  there  are  being  enriched 
by  the  sheepfold,  and  the  Beans  grown  on  the 
poor,  unfertile  clays,  are  the  source  of  much  of 
the  added  fertility  which  the  already  good  pasture 
lands  possess.  One  hundred  quarters  of  Beans 
on  an  average  are  thus  annually  contributed 
by  the  poor  hill  clays  to  the  rich  valley  loams  ; 
and  this  has  been  going  on  long  enough  to 
prove  that  by  tillage  and  deep  drainage  the 
strong-box  has  at  length  been  opened  which  was 
full  of  vegetable  food  ;  but  which,  when  fast 
locked  up,  was  believed  to  have  nothing  in  it. 


There  was  but  small  attendance  at  Mark  Lane 

on  Friday  of  last  week,  notwithstanding  that  on  Mon- 
day  it  was  to  he  closed.  The  prices  of  the  previous 
Monday  were  maintained.  On  Wednesday  little  was 
done. No  Bank  holiday  interfered  with  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  on  Monday  last  :  the  cattle  trade 
was  quiet.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  moderate,  and 
prices  were  firmly  maintained.  Trade  was  rather  more 
active  again  on  Thursday. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  annual  exhibition  in 

connection  with  the  Gloucestershire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Stoke  Park,  Stapleton,  near 
Bristol,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  last  Friday,  was 
anything  but  a  financial  success.  The  attendance  on 
Tuesday  was  very  scanty  ;  on  Wednesday  about  5000 
paid  for  admission,  on  Thursday,  6000,  and  on  Friday 
rather  more  than  4000.  These  numbers  should  have 
been  well  nigh  double  to  have  placed  the  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  account.  Cirencester  has  been 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  next  year. 

Recent    advices    state    that    the    further   the 

French  Harvest  advances  the  more  disappointing 
are  the  results.  The  Wheats  ripened  prematurely,  and 
the  ears  are  light  in  consequence. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. ,  Vice-President  of  the 

Council,  has  thus  stated  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  recent  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  That  committee  sat  nearly 
through  the  session  ;  they  had  taken  much  evidence, 
and  had  carefully  considered  the  subject.  Several 
suggestions  had  been  offered  by  the  committee  which 
required  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Government ; 
but  there  were  two  suggestions  which  Lord  Ripon 
and  himself  were  of  opinion  ought  to  be  acted  upon  at 
once.  One  was  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  should  be 
slaughtered.  The  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  recommend  that  animals  which  came  in  contact 
with  those  which  had  been  affected  should  be 
slaughtered.  The  Privy  Council  had,  consequently, 
replaced  the  permissive  order  to  local  authorities 
by  a  general  order  that  animals  affected  by 
pleuro-pneumonia   should  be   slaughtered,   and   that 
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compensation  for  such  slaughter  should  be  given  to  the 
owners.  It  was  thought  that  a  general  order  should  be 
substituted  for  permissive  regulations,  in  order  that  the 
rules  as  to  the  diseases  of  animals  should  be  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  The  Privy  Council,  however, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  do 
anything  towards  stopping  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
except  by  the  regulations  existing  in  the  Act,  and  that 
no  order  should  be  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  either 
permissive  or  general,  beyond  the  regulations  of  the 
Act.  Lord  RlPON  and  himself  had  consequently 
issued  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  both  these  orders 
would  appear  in  the  Gazette.  Another  recommenda- 
tion was  that  a  different  principle  of  compensation 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  compensation  should  be 
given  for  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  animals 
instead  of  a  fixed  sum.  The  Government  would  care- 
fully consider  that  suggestion  ;  but  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  make  the  regulation  with  regard  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia without  taking  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
as  compensation  in  cases  of  cattle  plague  was  fixed  by 
the  Act. 

Sir  J.  Whitworth's  prizes,    offered  through 

the  Society  of  Arts,  for  essays  on  the  subject  of  thrift, 
have  already  been  announced  in  our  columns  (p.  854). 
With  what  delightful  simplicity  does  not  he  announce 
his  idea — Utopian,  alas,  to  how  great  a  majority  ! 
— "  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  as  desirable  that  one- 
third  of  the  period  of  man's  existence  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  spent  free  from  the  necessity  of  labour  and 
toil."  Admitting  this,  however,  his  logic  is  irresist- 
ible : — 

"  The  middle  period  of  life  is,  therefore,  the  time  when 
man's  energies  should  be  put  forth,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  should  be  done  that  strict  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  health  will  permit.  The  experience  of  indus- 
trious men  goes  to  prove  that  the  most  pleasurable  exist- 
ence is  insured  by  following  this  course. 

"  It  is  therefore  wrong,  in  every  sense,  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  and  other  trades  unions  to  combine  and 
endeavour  to  compel  young  and  middle-aged  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  to  limit  and  reduce  their  hours  of  labour  to 
the  extent  now  being  attempted,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  saving  so  much,  and  laying  it  by  for  that  period  of 
life  when  man's  energies  begin  to  fail,  when  work  becomes 
irksome,  and  when  rest  is  necessary  in  order  to  pass  a 
comfortable  existence.  May  not  the  case  between  the  in- 
dustrious working  man  who  saves  part  of  his  earnings, 
and  the  man  who  is  reckless  and  will  not  save  part  of  his 
earnings,  be  fairly  stated  thus  : — 

"That  the  man  who  does  not  save  when  he  is  in 
health  and  strength,  robs  the  man  who  does  save,  because 
the  law  compels  him  to  support  those  who  have  not  saved, 
and  to  bury  them  when  dead  ?" 

We  learn  from  this  month's    Veterinarian  that 

the  assistance  of  the  London  Veterinary  College  has 
very  recently  been  sought  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating a  somewhat  serious  loss  in  two  herds  of  cattle 
—one  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  other  in  Sussex.  In 
the  Hertfordshire  case,  nine  animals  died  out  of  a  herd 
of  41,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  affected.  The 
animals  were  turned  to  pasture  on  May  3,  at  which 
time  they  were  all  in  perfect  health.  Within  a  few 
days  symptoms  of  illness  were  observed  in  several  of 
them,  and  on  the  13th  one  of  the  animals  died.  This 
was  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  and  the 
death  of  others,  until  nine  had  succumbed  to  the 
malady.  In  the  Sussex  case  the  herd  consisted  of 
23  animals.  They  were  put  out  to  grass  on  May  23,  and 
went  on  well  till  the  seventh  or  eight  day  afterwards, 
when  several  of  them  were  observed  to  be  ill.  On 
June  1  three  died,  and  the  illness  continuing,  a  fourth 
died  on  June  12,  and  a  fifth  on  June  14.  In  each 
case  both  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
were  indicative  of  lead  poisoning.  Confirmation  of 
this  opinion  was  subsequently  obtained  by  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs,  &c,  large 
quantities  of  the  carbonate  and  other  compounds  of 
lead  being  detected.  Inquiry  led  to  an  examination 
of  the  pasture  grounds  in  each  case,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  same  cause  had  been  in  operation  in  both, 
viz.,  that  the  pastures  had  been  dressed  with  refuse 
matters  got  together  in  London,  and  sold  as  manure. 
In  the  Herefordshire  case,  although  the  pasture  had 
been  dressed  as  far  back  as  March,  large  masses  of  old 
paint  was  still  found  to  be  lying  about  among  the 
grass.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  other  instances, 
but  here  the  material  had  been  used  very  shortly  before 
the  animals  were  turned  out.  Not  only  the  scraping- 
out  of  paint-pots,  but  every  kind  of  rubbish  which  goes 
to  make  up  a  London  dustman's  collection,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  field. 

On  the  subject  of  English  CheeseFactories, 

Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  of  the  Elvaston  Estate  Office, 
Derby,  writes  to  the  Times  with  reference  to  the  one 
which  has  been  established  in  Derbyshire  : — 

"  In  these  days  of  high  prices  and  scant  labour,  any 
improvement  which  lessens  the  cost  of  production  and 
increases  the  quantity  of  our  food  supplies  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  public  interest.  The  factory  system  of  oheese- 
makmg  now  successfully  established  in  Derbyshire  has 
reduced  the  former  to  the  minimum,  and  pushed  the  latter 
to  its  utmost  limit,  on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  E.  K.  W. 
Coke,  at  Longford.  Three  men  and  one  woman  only 
are  employed  in  doing  the  whole  of  the  work  incident  to 
the  making  and  curing  the  cheese  and  whey  butter  pro- 
duced frvm  600  cows.  The  building  in  which  the  cheese 
is  made  was  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  com- 


bines every  facility  for  economising  labour.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  present  year's  make  has  already  been 
sold  ;  it  commands  a  ready  sale,  and  has  realised  the 
extreme  prices  of  the  county.  At  Windley,  on  the 
estates  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Crompton,  another  factory  is  in  full  operation  ;  the 
number  of  cows  here  is  300,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  is  done  by  two  young  men,  both  under 
22  years  of  age.  The  experience  already  gained  of 
the  working  of  the  system  at  Derby  has  fully  prepared 
Mr.  Crompton  to  take  advantage  of  every  favour- 
able circumstance,  hence  an  old  building,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  as  a  mill,  was  at  once  improvised 
into  a  factory.  Water  is  conveyed  in  sanitary  pipes 
from  a  considerable  distance,  both  for  general  purposes 
and  also  in  sufficient  quantity  to  drive  a  small  water- 
wheel,  which  supplies  the  motive  power  for  churning  the 
cream  from  the  whey  and  grinding  the  curd.  The  perfect 
arrangements  here  show  how  easily  an  old  building  may 
be  converted  into  a  suitable  factory.  The  third  factory 
is  at  work  in  the  town  of  Derby  ;  the  number  of  cows 
from  which  the  milk  is  drawn  is  400  ;  here  they  combine 
milk  selling  and  cheese  making.  Morning  and  evening, 
during  the  time  the  milk  is  being  delivered  to  the  factory, 
all  comers  are  supplied  with  pure  milk  at  id.  per  pint, 
which  proves  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  and  at  this  price  pays  the  farmer  during  the 
summer  months.  Until  within  the  last  weeks  all  the  work 
of  the  factory  was  done  by  two  men.  All  the  cheese 
made  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  has  already 
been  sold.  Under  the  factory  system  it  can  be  matured 
and  fit  for  market  at  from  five  to  six  weeks  ;  there  is  also 
a  uniformity  of  quality  which  cannot  be  attained  under 
any  other  system.  The  value  of  the  cheese  made  in  the 
three  factories  does  not  vary  more  than  is.  per  cwt., 
while  it  is  well  known  that  if  made  in  the  farmhouse 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  at  least  10s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
value  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  50 
dairies  which  contribute  their  milk  to  the  Derbyshire 
factories. " 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 
CATTLE. 
We  learn  of  Mr.  Cheney's  new  herd  from  Belts 
Messenger  that  a  telegram  to  Gaddesby  announced  that 
the  Oceanic  with  15//;  Duchess  of  Airdric  on  board, 
passed  Queenstown  at  7  A.M.  on  Tuesday  last, 
"all  well;"  and  the  man  who  upon  receipt  of  this 
message  was  immediately  sent  by  Mr.  Bland  to 
Liverpool,  to  meet  the  Duchess,  returned  with  her 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  heifer  calf  whose 
birth  took  place  on  the  day  of  sale,  July  10, 
is  to  be  named  Duchess  of  Glo'ster.  She  is  from 
14/A  Duchess  of  Airdrie,  and  by  9TH  Duke  OF 
Geneva  ;  and  all  the  Duchesses  bred  at  Gaddesby  are 
to  be  Duchesses  of  Glo'ster,  because  they  inherit 
very  largely  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster's  blood,  and  con- 
fusion might  arise  by  continuing  the  Airdrie  or  Geneva 
name  with  only  numbers  to  serve  for  purposes  of  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Cheney  has  now  one  Geneva  Duchess, 
four  Airdrie  Duchesses,  and  one  Duchess  of  Glo'ster, 
four  Oxfords,  seven  Princesses,  three  Waterloos,  and 
two  of  the  Wild  Eyes  family,  besides  other  sorts, 
altogether  numbering  about  40.  These,  breeding  to 
9TH  Duke  of  Geneva  and  such  succeeding  bulls  as 
may  be  selected,  should  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
Gaddesby's  reputation. 


RAM  SALES. 

Cotswolds  :  Aldsworth.— Ox\  Friday  of  last  week 
Mr.  Robert  Game,  of  Aldsworth,  held  his  annual  sale. 
The  Aldsworth  flock  was  never  in  better  condition. 
The  biddings,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  most  spirited, 
and  the  excellent  average  obtained  at  Broadfield  on  the 
previous  day  was  exceeded  to  the  extent  of  $s.  a  head. 
The  average  was  £28  16s.  s,d.  for  54  sheep.  Last 
year's  average  was  ^24  41-.  2d.,  for  52  sheep.  Mr. 
Game's  average  this  year  has  been  excelled  only  on  one 
former  occasion,  for  a  like  number  of  sheep,  viz.,  in 
1S67,  when  Mr.  W.  Lane  made ^31  17*.  lid.,  although 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  of  the  Cottage  Farm, 
obtained  in  1S61  an  average  of  ^34  ioj.  8d.  for 
36  sheep.  The  following  are  among  the  prices  ob- 
tained : — Let :  Shearling  ram,  45  gs.,  Mr.  Brown, 
Norfolk  ;  do.,  31  gs.,  Mr.  R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester  ; 
do.,  46  gs.,  Mr.  Brown,  Norlolk.  Sold  :  Shearling 
ram,  40  gs.,  Mr.  C.  Barton,  Coin  St.  Aldwyns  ;  do., 
65  gs.,  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  do.,  51  gs.,  Mr.  G.  Game, 
Churchill  Heath  ;  do.,  50  gs.,  Mr.  Wm.  Bulford, 
Bridewell;  do.,  50  gs.,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Canada;  do., 
41  gs.,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  Northleach;  do.,  37  gs., 
Mr.  Joseph  Pedley,  Kilkenny  ;  do.,  41  gs.,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinnell,  Westwell ;  do.,  44  gs.,  Mr.  John 
Aylmer,  Norfolk.  Rams  let,  j£l28  2s.  ;  sold,  ,£1428; 
total,  ^1556  2s.  ;  average,  £28  16s.  4//. 

Cotswolds  and  Oxford  Downs. — Little  Bard- 
field. — At  Mr.  Joseph  Giblin's  annual  sale,  which  has 
now  been  established  14  years,  nearly  40  shearling 
Cotswolds  ranged  in  price  from  £8  to  ^16,  the  aver- 
age being  £1 1  gs.  yd.  ;  seven  two-shear  Cotswolds, 
which  averaged  £8  Js.  id.,  the  highest  priced  one, 
No.  30,  being  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  Kadwinter 
Hall,  at^io  los.  The  Oxford  Downs  did  not  appear 
to  be  quite  so  much  in  favour  as  the  Cotswolds  ;  the 
best  was  purchased  for  ^13.  The  result  of  the  sale 
was  44  Cotswolds,  average  ;£io  16*.  5</.  ;  22  Oxford 
Downs,  £j  $s.  lod.  Compared  with  the  averages  "f 
former  years,  this  appears  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  the 
Cotswold  average  being  the  highest  ever  attained  by 
Mr.  Giblin. 


West  Dereham. — The  catalogue  at  the  West  Dere- 
ham ram  letting,  last  week,  included  100  ram  lambs, 
80  shearlings,  and  10  2-shear  rams,  and  fully  main- 
tained the  reputation  which  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer  has  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  and  the 
result  was  as  follows  : — 100  ram  lambs  — highest  price 
£1$  I5r.  ;  lowest,  £5  51.  ;  average,  £7  3s.  Eighty 
Shearling  rams — highest  price,  .£42  ;  lowest,  £8  Ss. ; 
average,  .£12  iSs.  Ten  2-shear  sheep — the  average 
price  was  £10  6s.  These  averages  show  a  considerable 
improvement  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year — a 
result  which  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Shipton. — Mr.  George  Fletcher's  ram  sale  was  held 
at  Shipton  on  Saturday  last.  Fifty-one  shearling  rams 
were  offered  and  sold,  at  an  average  of  £\j  I2.t. 
(Last  year's  average,  £\6  6s.  gd.)  The  highest  price 
obtained  was  for  lot  5,  purchased  by  Mr.  William 
Lane,  of  Broadfield,  for  60  gs.  Mr.  James  Walker,  of 
Northleach,  gave  49  gs.  for  lot  7  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
of  Compton,  gave  41  gs.  for  lot  9,  and  Mr.  Pope,  of 
Coombend,  gave  41  gs.  for  lot  40. 

Northleach.  — There  was  again  a  large  attendance  at 
Northleach  on  Tuesday,  when  Messrs.  Acock  &  Hanks 
sold  40  sheep  for  Mr.  James  Walker,  which  made  an 
average  of  ^18  6s.  The  average  of  Mr.  Walker's 
sheep  last  year  was  ,£iS  is.  gd.—  The  sale  of  50  shear- 
lings, bred  by  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Broad- 
field Farm,  Northleach,  resulted  in  the  high  average 
of  ^28  lis.  T,d.,  against  last  year's  average  of 
^25  17*.  2d.—  Mr.  C.  Barton  (Fyfield)  securing  the 
highest  priced  animal,  Excelsior,  for  90  gs. 

Oxford. — At  the  July  ram  fair  at  Oxford,  chiefly  of 
Cotswolds,  Mr.  James  Paxton  sold  the  following  lots  : 
— Twenty-one  Cotswold  shearling  rams,  the  property 
of  Mr.  R.  Lord,  of  Stanton  Harcourt ;  average 
,£12  5s.  6d.,  the  highest  price  being  30  gs.  Twenty 
Cotswold  shearling  rams,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of, 
Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  Somerton  ;  they  averaged  £ti  12s., 
the  average  price  being  28  gs.  Thirteen  Cotswold 
shearling  rams,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of,  Mr.  J. 
Worley,  of  Brize-Norton  ;  this  lot  averaged  .£10  12s.  6d., 
the  highest  price  being  15  gs.  These  sheep  possessed 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  owner's  old-established 
and  celebrated  flock,  and  were  much  admired. 

Hampshire  Downs. — Bidbridge:  The  annual  sale 
and  letting  of  rams  of  the  improved  Hampshire  Down 
breed,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Rawlence,  of  Bui- 
bridge  House,  Wilton,  took  place  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  unrivalled  character  of  this  flock  was  this  year 
fully  maintained,  Mr.  Rawlence  having  been  a  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural 
Society's  show  at  Southampton,  and  he  also  won 
several  prizes  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Hull.  At  the  lunch  before  the 
sale  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  proposed  the  health  of  their 
worthy  host,  Mr.  Rawlence.  He  said  that  Mr.  Raw- 
lence was  a  man  of  whom  all  Wilton  people  were 
proud,  and  that  they  valued  him  quite  as  much  as  they 
valued  his  sheep,  and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal. 
They  all  liked  him,  and  were  indeed  proud  of  him. 
They  were  also  proud  of  the  son  of  their  host,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  succeed  as  well  as  his  father  had  done, 
and  get  a  lot  of  runs  in  his  next  cricket-match. 
(Laughter  and  applause,  his  lordship  proposing  three 
cheers,  which  were  very  heartily  given.)  At  the  sale, 
the  first  business  being  the  letting  of  20  rams  for  a 
time  named,  the  leading  prices  for  these  animals  were 
as  follows: — Mr.  E.  Dibben,  Bishopstone,  £jg  \6s. ; 
Mr.  A.  Morrison,  Fonthill,  ^75  12s.  and  ^61  19^.; 
Mr.  C.  Waters,  Stratford,  /50  8s.;  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
Combe  Bissett,  ^42;  Mr.  Taylor,  Stratton,  ^28  Js.; 
Mr.  Ingram,  Mapperton,  ^23  2s.  The  20  lambs  let 
averaged  ,£30  lis.  6d.  each.  The  selling  of  the  ram 
lambs  was  next  proceeded  with.  The  leading  prices 
were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Morrison,  Fonthill,  £6$  2s. ; 
Mr.  Taylor,  Stratton,  ^32  lis. ;  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, £27  6s.  and  .£22  is.;  Mr.  De  Morney,  Wal- 
lingford,  ^27  6s.  The  average  of  the  Iambs  sold  was 
£14  Js.  lid.  each  ;  and  the  total  average  on  the  sale 
was  ^17  41.  id.  each.  The  sale  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  that  Mr.  Rawlence  has  ever  had. 

Shropshires. — Stafford.— At  Mr.  Charles  Byrd's 
sale  at  Littywood,  near  Stafford,  the  sheep  exhibited  a 
marked  improvement  on  those  of  former  years. 
Amongst  the  prices  realised  were  a  shearling  ram  let 
at  51  gs.  to  Colonel  Crofton,  of  Westmoreland,  and 
others  let  for  20,  21,  15,  iS,  20,  16,  21,  and  15  gs. 
Amongst  the  older  sheep  the  following  were  let:  — 
Tory,  15  gs.,  Wright,  Coppenhall ;  Masterpiece, 
21  gs.,  Mansell,  Adcott ;  Messenger,  21  gs.,  Barrow. 


AGRICULTURAL   LABOURERS' 
COTTAGES. 

By  Edward  Eamf.s,  Land  Agent,  Petersfield. 
The  walls  to  be  of  9-inch  brickwork,  built  solid, 
except  the  offices  and  back  wall  of  cottages,  which 
where  shown  as  9-inch  work  are  to  be  hollow  brick  on 
edge,  as  also  the  cud  gables  for  weather  tiling,  the 
roof  to  be  covered  with  plain  tiles  or  slates.  The 
gable  most  exposed  to  the  weather  to  be  weather  tiled, 
as  shown  (fig.  233),  down  to  the  lower  window.  The 
whole  of  the  downstair  rooms  to  be  paved,  except  the 
ground  floor  bed-rooms,  which  are  to  be  boarded. 
The  pantries  are  to  be  fitted  with  shelving,  and  the 
living-rooms  to  have  enclosed  cupboards  and  shelves 
in  the  chimney  recesses,  and  cottage  kitcheners  set  in 
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fireplaces.  The  sculleries  to  have  each  fireplace  and 
copper  ;  the  upstair  rooms  to  be  approached  by  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  sculleries,  with  doors  at  foot 
rising  close  to  the  back  doors.  As  will  be  seen,  only 
one  bedroom  in  each  house  to  have  a  fireplace,  the 
remaining  bedrooms  to  be  provided  with  ventilators. 
From  the  shape  of  the  rooms  it  is  thought  best  to 
show  the  possible  position  of  the  beds,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  which  makes  the  rooms  very  convenient. 
The  height  of  all  the  rooms  to  be  S  feet,  except  the 
upstair  bedrooms,  which,  as  shown  in  section,  will  begin  at 
5  feet  4  inches,  against  the  roof.  The  offices  are  placed, 
asshown,  partly  forconvenience,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  protect  the  cottages  from  the  weather.  The  privies, 
which  are  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  somewhat 
too  near  the  cottages,  are  arranged  so  that  the  ashes 
from  the  houses  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  vaults,  thus 
deodorising  all  otherwise  offensive  matter.  The  tank, 
as  shown,  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proached under  cover  of  the  lean-to,  each  house  having 
a  separate  dip-hole.  No  pumps  or  sinks  are  provided, 
as  both  are  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  oven  is 
to  be  so  built  that  it  will  be  fed  from  under  the  lean-to 
space  at  the  back  doors.  The  lean-to  covered  space 
at  back  door  to  be  paved  ;  this  space  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  much  of  the  heavier  dirty  work  of 
the  cottagers,  which  would  be  otherwise  done  indoors. 


their  utility  combined  with  cheapness  and  durability, 
Edward  Eames,  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor,  Petersfield, 
Hants,  July.    

APPEARANCE  OF  CROPS. 

Dorsetshire. — The  harvest  is  just  about  to  com- 
mence, and  when  three  or  four  days  have  passed  the 
machine,  the  hook,  and  the  scythe  will  be  unfolding 
the  tale,  and  we  shall  be  let  more  into  the  secret — after 
the  late  adverse  seasons,  that  unusually  important 
secret — what  is  likely  to  be  the  yield  of  corn  in  1873. 
At  present  I  feel  certain  that  though  the  Wheat 
generally  is  thin  on  the  ground,  it  stands  well,  and  the 
ears  are  long  and  full.  The  Barley  fields  promise  an 
abundance  of  grain  as  well  as  of  straw.  Betwixt  and 
between,  our  eyes  can  rest  upon  some  good  pieces  of 
Oats,  therefore  let  us  hope  for  the  better,  if  not  for  the 
best.  Perhaps  Mangels  and  Turnips  are  not  so  good 
as  they  may  be  expected  to  be,  considering  the  season. 
Potatos  are  just  now  excellent,  though  probably  the 
next  heavy  rains  will  not  be  to  their  advantage.  The 
pastures  are  fairly  fresh,  and  stock  still  sells  well. 
IV.  7.  Pope,  Goimanstowe  Rectory,  August  4. 

East  Essex  :  August  1.— Only  a  few  farmers  in 
this  district  have  commenced  the  regular  harvest, 
although  some  Oats  are  now  being  cut.     Most  of  the 


crop.  Oats  as  a  rule  are  good  ;  they  have  not  quite 
fulfilled  their  early  promise,  yet  this  crop  will  certainly 
be  over  the  average.  Peas  and  Beans  both  will  yield 
crops  over  the  average,  and  are  free  from  blight,  or, 
as  it  is  called  here,  dolphin.  The  Pea  crop  is  nearly  all 
secured  in  this  part,  and  Oat  cutting  is  proceeding. 
Wheat  cutting  will  be  general  by  August  8  or  9. 
There  are  plenty  of  labourers  for  the  harvest  ;  indeed, 
many  go  off  harvesting  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Romney 
Marsh,  and  Sussex,  as  there  is  not  much  work  in  the 
Hop  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  there  are  no 
large  breadths  of  corn  upon  the  farms  here. 

Norfolk  :  Merlon,  Thetford,  July  30. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  :  One-year  grass  and  Sainfoin  for 
hay :  good  crops,  and  generally  secured  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Meadow-grass :  where  the  land  was  in  good 
condition  the  crops  are  heavy  and  have  been  well  got. 
Wheat  :  a  full  crop  and  ripening  well ;  there  is  some 
talk  of  mildew,  but,  at  present,  I  have  not  seen  much 
Wheat  affected — there  are  complaints  of  badly  filled 
ears.  Barley  :  a  full  crop  and  generally  stiff  in  the 
straw,  so  that  good  quality  may  be  expected.  Oats  : 
a  full  crop.  Peas  :  variable,  but  generally  not  a  heavy 
crop.  Mangel  Wurzel :  on  the  light  lands  and  mixed 
soil  there  is  a  full  plant  and  an  appearance  of  a  heavy 
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Fig.  233.— pair  of  agricultural  labourers'  cottages. 


"privy  :  K,  Privy-vault  and  ash-pit  ;    L,  Lean-to  covered  space  ;    M,  Oven,  3  ft.  9  la  by  3  ft.  :    N,  Rain-water  tank  for  =250  gals. 


In  these  cottages  I  believe  there  is  ample  accommo- 
dation both  as  regards  the  day  and  night  living,  and  as 
regards  the  sanitary  and  moral  arrangements  of  the 
bedrooms.  I  consider  the  ground-floor  bedroom  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  when  there  is  a  lodger,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  family  can  enjoy  thorough  privacy 
in  the  upstair  bedrooms,  an  advantage  not  unfrequently 
lost  sight  of  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  question. 

The  offices,  from  their  position,  can  be  reached 
without  inconvenience  in  inclement  weather.  The 
walls  being  short  and  the  roof  long  and  overhanging,  pro- 
tects the  walls  from  damp,  and  gives  a  better  effect. 

As  regards  the  stairs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  far  better  for  them  to  be  from  the  scullery  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  position,  except  where  the  back 
door  can  be  reached  through  the  scullery  alone,  or  a 
passage,  and  not  through  the  living  room  or  out  at  the 
front  door. 

These  cottages  complete,  as  shown,  would  cost  from 
j£2oo  to  £250  the  pair,  allowing  for  the  late  rise  in  ! 
building  prices,  according  to  the  locality,  but  a  fair  aver- 
age for  the  home  and  southern  counties  would  be  ,£230  ;  | 
in  the  North  and  other  cheap  districts  for  building  they 
will   be  easily  built   for  .£200  in  a  thoroughly  sub-  , 
stantial  manner.     By  spending  about  £  10  more   in 
ornamentation,  on  string  courses,  barges,  ornamental  J 
tiles,  steeper  roof,  chimney  head,  &c,  these  cottages 
would  be  very  pretty  ;   but  my  object  is  more  to  show  | 


Wheat  here  this  year  is  spring-sown,  and  that  is  a  fort- 
night later  than  what  was  sown  in  the  autumn.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  imperfection  in  the  ears  of  Wheat  this 
year,  as  any  one  may  see  who  walks  into  a  field,  and 
as  those  do  not  see  who  write  confident  reports  about 
the  crops  after  a  quick  ride  through  the  country  by  rail 
or  road.  Spring-sown  Wheat,  where  at  all  thick,  is 
seriously  blighted.  The  yield  cannot  be  so  good  by 
two  sacks  per  acre  as  it  promised  to  be  a  month  ago. 
Barley  is  the  best  white  straw  crop  of  the  year.  Oats 
are  light.  Peas  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  Beans  are  nearly 
as  good.  If  we  do  not  get  rain  soon,  feed  will  be  very 
short,  and  stock  owners  will  be  at  their  wits'  end  for 
keep  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  E.  E.  F. 

Mid-Kent.  —  In  the  lower  greensand  district  of 
Mid-Kent,  round  Maidstone,  running  from  the  foot  of 
the  chalk  hills  to  the  Weald  clay,  comprising  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  Hop  lands  in  the  county,  the  Wheat 
is  not  looking  very  well,  being  thin  and  patchy,  though 
the  ears  are  fine  and  seem  to  be  well  filled.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  yield  of  Wheat  here  will  be  an 
average  one,  owing  to  the  wet  and  unkindly  state  of 
the  land  at  sowing  time  and  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
which  was  very  troublesome  in  the  early  sping.  There 
is  very  little  Barley  grown  in  this  part,  as  it  grows  too 
coarse  and  bad  coloured  for  malting  purposes  :  the  few 
fields  there  are  look  well,  and  promise  an  over-average 


crop  ;  on  the  heavy  land  there  is  not  so  good  a  plant. 
Swedes  :  a  good  plant  and  growing  freely — common 
Turnips,  ditto.  Potatos :  look  very  promising  so 
far,  but  a  little  disease  has  been  found  amongst  Potatos 
grown  in  the  cottage  gardens.  Harvest  will  commence 
in  about  a  week,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  it  may 
be  earlier.  Henry  Woods. 

Suffolk  :  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  July  30. — The  har- 
vest has  fairly  began  around  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  New- 
market, and  other  places  ;  in  another  week  it  will  be 
general.  Some  Wheat  has  been  cut  and  carried,  and 
will  probably  be  offered  in  the  market  to-day,  July  30. 
Peas  are  also  forward,  and  Barley  changing  fast.  The 
weather  is  splendid,  just  what  is  wanted  to  complete 
maturity  and  help  the  farmer  to  carry  almost  on  the 
heels  of  the  reaper.  It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the 
yield  ;  a  few  threshings  will  do  more  to  determine  that 
vital  point  than  scores  of  observations.  The  light  and 
mixed  land  Wheats,  however,  look  well— thinner  per- 
haps than  usual  ;  the  ears  are  fine  and  the  gram  seems 
plump  and  heavy,  with  very  little  blighted  corn.  On 
heavy  land  there  is  little  doubt  the  crop  will  be  a  long 
way  below  an  average.  Barleys  have  seldom  looked 
better.  Beans  have  also  improved  very  much,  and  I 
have  never  seen  them  better  podded  than  this  year, 
especially  in  Essex,  where  immense  breadths  of  these 
are  grown  ;  they  will  be  an  extraordinary  crop  where 
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the  plant  is  regular.  Wheats  are  nearly  a  fortnight 
later  in  Essex  than  on  the  warmer  chalk  lands  of  East 
Anglia  and  Herts,  Beds,  Cambs,  &c.  The  Mangels 
and  Sugar-Beets,  Swedes  and  Turnips,  are  growing 
fast,  and  the  weeds  giving  the  hoers  immense  trouble. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  so  much  bare  fallow  in  Essex  j 
leases  I  am  told  are  the  chief  cause  of  this  national  loss 
of  force  and  food.  Potatos  never  looked  better. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  fine  weather  may  prevent  the 
disease,  or  check  it.  It  has,  however,  appeared 
in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  the  sight  and  smell 
is  a  sad  drawback  to  the  hopeful  pleasures  of  harvest 
prospects.  Perhaps  no  malady  hits  the  poor  so  hard 
as  the  Potato  disease.  It  takes  away  the  food  of 
thousands  of  children,  whose  parents  find  it  impossible 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  bread.  The  bulkiness  of 
Potatos  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor  ;  they  fill  even  more 
than  strengthen,  and  no  food  satisfies  the  appetite  of 
children  to  better  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
heavy  crops  of  this  year  may  be  spared.  As  a  pre- 
ventive, I  would  advise  rubbish  to  be  burned  near  to 
the  Potatos,  should  showery,  close  weather  set  in.  The 
moving  smoke  might  prove  a  panoply  of  safety — at  all 
events  it  could  do  no  harm.  A  patch  of  coal  tar  here 
and  there,  either  by  itself  or  among  the  rubbish,  would 
make  a  denser  smoke,  and  be  more  likely  to  screen  off 
the  disease.  Raise  the  smoke  to  windward,  so  that  it 
is  wafted  over  the  Potatos.  In  close,  muggy  weather 
a  little  smoke  will  hug  the  Potatos  close,  and  creep 
slowly  over  them,  and  may  (I  do  not  affirm  positively 
that  it  will)  intercept,  keep  off,  and  neutralise  the  virus 
of  disease.  The  plan  is  at  least  worth  trying  every- 
where, and  especially  throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  peat,  Heath,  &c. ,  that  create  a  stifling  smoke  at 
a  trifling  cost,  are  easily  and  cheaply  procured. 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Surrey:  Woodcote,  Carshalton,  July  30.—  Now 
that  we  are  again  on  the  margin  of  harvest,  one  can 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  growing  crops ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  never  felt  at  a  greater  loss  how  to 
sum  up  the  Wheat  crop.  With  one  of  the  worst  seed 
times  possible,  autumn-sown  Wheat  in  very  many  cases 
is  thinly  planted  ;  at  the  same  time  many  good  pieces 
are  seen,  while  all  have  very  much  improved  the  last 
five  weeks.  A  great  breadth  of  Wheat  has  been  sown 
in  spring,  principally  Talavera  and  Nursery;  these 
generally  look  a  full  plant,  and  to  all  appearance  will 
yield  a  good  crop,  but  spring-sown  is  generally  disap- 
pointing. Should  they  however  come  as  they  promise 
they  will  go  a  long  way  to  bring  us  to  an  average  crop. 
Many  pieces  are  dying  off  prematurely  with  the  late 
intense  heat.  Barleys  are  to  be  various,  but  an  average 
crop  as  to  bulk  ;  if  this  hot  dry  weather  continues 
many  will  ripen  too  fast  and  die  off  white.  Oats  are 
light  in  general ;  wireworm  played  sad  havoc  among 
them  in  May.  Potatos  are  looking  most  luxuriant,  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
crop.  Other  root  crops,  where  a  good  plant,  look 
well,  but  now  require  a  gentle  day's  rain,  which  is 
much  needed,  and  would  benefit  all  crops.  James 
A  mot. 

Wiltshire  :  Salisbury,  Aug.  1. — I  have  been 
over  a  considerable  area  of  Wheat  to-day,  and  found 
it  as  I  expected,  with  many  deficient  ears,  and,  where 
the  plant  was  thin,  a  tendency  to  blight.  The  crop 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  will  certainly  be  below 
the  average.  Barley  good,  and  above  the  average, 
except  where  late  sown.  Oats,  where  planted  early, 
good.  Beans  and  Peas  good,  and,  I  should  think, 
above  the  average.  Potatos  good,  but  the  disease  has 
appeared  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mangel  fair,  Swedes  and  Turnips  generally  not  good, 
and  a  considerable  area  has  been  sown  a  second  time. 
"James  Ra-wlenee. 

Yorkshire:  S.IK  Riding.— The  Wheat  is  thin 
and  under  average  ;  Barley  is  over  average  ;  Oats 
average;  Potatos  very  promising,  Turnips  and  Mangels 
average.    C.  Scholey,  Eastqft  Grange,  Goole. 


THE  CA  TTLE  DISEASES  COMMITTEE. 

[The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869, 
and  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  (Ireland),  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  Veterinary  Departments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  issued  on  Saturday  last.    We  make  the  following  extract.] 

As  regards  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  in  the  United  Kingdom,  your  committee, 
after  careful  investigation,  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

Cattle  Plague.  —  (a).  That  section  66  of  the  English 
Act  which  gives  a  local  authority  power,  if  they  think 
fit,  to  order  the  slaughter  of  any  animal  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  an  animal  affected  with  cattle  plague, 
should  be  so  far  altered  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  to  order  such  slaughter.  (/).  That  dis- 
cretion should  be  given  to  the  local  authority  to  order 
the  slaughter  of  any  animals  on  any  premises  adjoining 
those  in  which  the  disease  exists,  upon  a  certificate  of 
an  inspector,  being  at  the  same  time  a  duly  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon,  that  such  slaughter  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  (Y).  That  compen- 
sation should  be  extended  for  any  animal  so  slaughtered. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia.—{a.)  That  the  slamghter  of  all 
cattle  affected  with  this  disease  should  be  compulsory, 


and  that  there  should  be  compensation  for  cattle  so 
slaughtered,  (b.)  That  the  rules  in  the  7th  schedule  of 
the  English  Act  should  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  that 
cattle  which  have  been  in  the  same  shed,  or  which 
have  been  herded  with  diseased  animals,  may  be 
moved  under  regulations  for  isolation  for  two  months. 
(<r).  That  the  power  given  by  section  54  of  the  English 
Act  to  an  inspector  to  apply  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
rules  to  any  premises  in  which  he  finds  that  disease  to 
exist,  should  be  extended  to  any  premises  in  which  he 
finds  that  it  has  existed  within  28  days.  (d).  That  the 
time  during  whicli  the  pleuro-pneumonia  rules  should 
be  applied  to  any  premises  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  discovered  should  be  extended  from  30  days  to 
two  months. 

Sheep  Pox. — That  the  slaughter  of  all  sheep  affected 
with  sheep  pox  should  be  compulsory,  with  compen- 
sation. 

Glanders. — That  the  slaughter  of  horses  affected 
with  glanders  should  be  compulsory,  but  that  payment 
should  be  made  to  the  owner  for  the  value  of  the 
carcases. 

Pool-ana*' Mouth  Disease. — Many  witnesses  have  been 
examined  with  regard  to  this  disease,  especially  as  to 
its  recent  prevalence  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  their  opinions  have  been  conflicting,  both  as 
regards  the  amount  of  loss  it  causes,  and  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  for  its  diminution.  Some 
agriculturists  have  recommended  very  stringent  mea- 
sures, such  as  the  stoppage  of  all  fairs  and  markets, 
and  of  the  movement  of  animals,  except  by  licence,  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  evidence  of  much  weight, 
both  by  agriculturists  and  by  professional  witnesses, 
tending  to  show  that  such  enactments  would  meet  with 
strong  opposition,  and  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  out.  Your  committee  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
or  even  materially  to  check  this  disease  unless  the 
above-mentioned  stringent  measures  are  strictly  enforced ; 
and  they  also  believe  that  such  enforcement  would 
require  a  costly  and  numerous  staff  of  inspectors,  an 
amount  of  supervision  by  the  central  authority  which 
would  excite  much  local  opposition,  at  any  rate  in 
Great  Britain,  and  such  an  interference  with  the  home 
trade  in  animals  as  would  much  affect  prices,  and 
would  induce  not  only  the  consumer  but  the  producer 
to  consider  the  remedy  to  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Your  committee  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  believe  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  many  counties  in  Great 
Britain  to  check  the  disease  under  permissive  orders 
from  the  Privy  Council  have  been  of  little  or  no  effect, 
and  that  a  like  failure  has  been  experienced  in  Ireland 
where  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  out  a  general 
order  by  the  help  of  the  constabulary.  Your  committee, 
however,  consider  that  the  sale  in  a  public  place  or 
carriage  of  animals  affected  with  this  disease  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.     They,  therefore,  recommend — 

(a).  That  the  Privy  Council  should  cease  to  issue 
orders  for  the  check  of  this  disease. 

(/>)•  That  section  57  of  the  English  Act,  which  makes 
the  exposure  or  carriage  of  animals  affected  with  a 
contagious  disease  an  offence,  should  continue  to  apply 
to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  owners  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  to  the  police  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease  among  their  stock. 

(c).  But  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Privy 
Council  to  allow  the  movement,  under  proper  precau- 
tions, of  animals  so  affected,  for  slaughter,  food,  or 
shelter,  inconvenience  having  been  found  to  result  from 
the  absence  of  such  power. 

All  the  witnesses  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  agree  that  the  compensation  provided  by 
the  Act  is  insufficient.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  dealing  successfully  and 
economically  with  the  suppression  of  the  disease  to 
have  early  discovery  of  its  existence  ;  that  this  is 
practically  impossible  by  any  system  of  inspection, 
particularly  as  regards  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  that 
local  authorities  must  trust  very  much  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  stockowners,  who  however  cannot  be  expected 
to  report  disease  unless  fairly  and  liberally  compen- 
sated for  their  loss.  The  witnesses  concur  in  the  belief 
that  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  would  not  induce 
fraud  or  recklessness ;  on  these  grounds,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  compensation  is  paid  out  of  local  rates,  the  local 
authority  would  exercise  sufficient  vigilance  to  prevent 
excessive  claims ;  and  that,  if  farmers  were  compen- 
sated to  the  extent  of  even  the  full  value  of  the  animals 
slaughtered,  their  indirect  loss  would  still  be  consider- 
able. Your  committee  concur  generally  in  these 
opinions,  and  recommend  that  whatever  compensation 
is  paid  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
owner's  loss  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  animal  ; 
and  that  local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
grant  such  compensation  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  owner,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  exceed  £2$  for  any  animal. 
Many  witnesses  have  insisted  upon  the  ill  effect  result- 
ing from  a  want  of  uniform  action  by  the  different  local 
authorities,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  your 
committee  agree  with  them  in  the  belief  that  the  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  stoppage  of  disease  should 
cease  to  be  varying  or  permissive,  and  should  be 
uniform  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  they  are  at 
present  in  Ireland.  Many  witnesses  have  strongly 
represented  that  a  reduction  in   the  number  of  local 


authorities  would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  authorities  for  counties  or 
ridings  should  include  the  boroughs  within  them, 
provision  being  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  local 
authorities  for  the  due  representation  of  the  boroughs. 
In  the  case  of,  at  least,  two  important  counties  in 
Scotland,  the  county  and  burgh  authorities  have  amal- 
gamated so  far  as  practicable  under  the  Act,  and  the 
union  has  proved  satisfactory.  Your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  amalgamation  is  desirable,  and  recommend 
that  in  Scotland,  where  the  local  authorities  are  differ- 
ently constituted  from  what  they  are  in  England,  there 
should  be  only  one  local  authority  for  each  county, 
the  burghs  being  duly  represented  at  the  general 
board ;  and  that  the  general  expenses  be  levied 
over  the  whole  district,  and  the  cost  attending 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  exclusively  over  the  burgh  or 
landward  part  of  the  county  wherein  the  slaughter  takes 
place.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  power  of 
entry  given  by  section  32  of  the  English  Act  to  the 
inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  local  authority,  when 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  cattle  plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  sheep-pox,  should  be  extended  to 
all  contagious  diseases  except  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  your  committee 
by  English  and  Scotch  farmers  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
import,  alleging  that  it  has  caused  an  increase  both  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Without,  however,  attempting  to  estimate  how  far  this 
has  been  the  case,  or  whether  disease  has  been  more 
prevalent  in  Irish  or  in  British  animals,  your  committee 
recommend  : — 

(a).  That  the  regulations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  contagious  diseases,  should  be  similar. 

(0).  That  such  regulations  should  be  carefully  enforced 
at  the  landing  places,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

(e).  That  the  Irish  Government  should  take  steps  by 
inspection  at  Irish  ports  to  prevent  the  shipment  to 
Great  Britain  of  any  diseased  or  infected  animals. 

Your  committee  believe  that  these  precautionary 
measures  would  be  of  advantage  not  only  to  the  Eng- 
lish cattle  buyers,  but  also  to  the  Irish  cattle  breeders. 
The  Orders  of  Council  relating  to  the  transit  of  ani- 
mals, both  as  regards  disinfection  and  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  and  suffering,  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose  ;  but  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
such  Orders  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  with- 
out inspection  from  time  to  time  by  the  officers  of  the 
central  authority,  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish 
and  coasting  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  trades,  and  also 
of  railways,  lairs,  markets,  and  fairs  ;  and  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  travelling  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  and  employed  by  the  central  authority  to 
give  effect  to  such  Orders.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend that  annual  reports  should  be  prepared  by  the 
secretary  and  inspectors,  and  laid  before  Parliament 
early  in  each  year.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
your  committee  recommend  no  change.  July  25,  1873, 


THE  SUBSOIL. 


[The  following  article  should  have  been  published  last  week.  It 
was  in  type  before  our  comment  on  Mr.  Evershed's  writings 
on  this  subject  appeared.] 

No  one  has  ridiculed  the  ideas  about  the  subsoil 
which  the  British  public  have,  unfortunately,  got  hold 
of,  so  much  as  Liebig,  who  asks,  somewhere,  how  the 
exhausted  surface  is  to  be  removed,  to  enable  us  to 
get  at  the  fertile  substratum,  and  whether  people 
suppose  that  Nature  is  like  a  cock,  who  scratches  away 
the  gravel  for  his  hens  when  there  are  Barley-coms 
below  ;  and  he  speaks  indignantly  of  "  the  superficial 
wiseacres,  who,  with  their  wretched  chemical  analyses, 
find  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nutritious  substances  in 
any  given  soil."  *'  It  is  not  the  fertility  of  the  earth," 
he  says,  "but  the  duration  of  that  fertility,  which  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  human  will." 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  a  store  of  food  in  some 
subsoils  sufficient  for  1000,  or  even  10,000  crops,  yet 
we  find  in  practice  that  the  subsoilers  manure  heavily, 
and  that  their  crops  decline  if  they  omit  that  ceremony. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  subsoil  sophistry,  it  seems. 
The  subsoilers  count  their  estate  at  its  full  value  when 
it  is  heavily  entailed  in  the  shape  of  the  difficulties  in 
resolving  the  plant  constituents;  and  they  scold  farmers 
for  not  subsoiling  always,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
principle  of  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  But  we  cannot 
be  led  by  their  authority  ;  we  ask  ourselves — Will  it 
pay  ?  and  we  make  a  trial  accordingly. 

We  do  not  listen  to  the  science,  such  as  it  is,  which 
is  blown  into  our  ears  by  certain  modern  trumpets. 
We  are  not  in  pursuit  of  science  at  all  ;  we  are  in  pur- 
suit of  profit,  which  we  must  get  out  of  the  ground  as 
well  as  we  can  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
trumpet  blows  thus  :— "  In  the  name  of  science  !  heavy 
land  is  rendered  more  permeable  by  green  crops  and 
manure ;  therefore  grow  green  crops  and  make  manure." 
Nothing  can  be  more  illogical.  A  very  eminent  agri- 
cultural engineer  mounted  me  once  on  the  fastest  mare 
I  ever  bestrode,  and  trotted  me  off  (he  galloping  along- 
side) to  show  me  the  country,  and  also  some  land  with 
14  inches  of  "  staple,"  of  a  dark  colour.  Underneath 
was  a  pale  clay  ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  division  of 
the  soils  had  been  at  6  inches  only  three  years  pre- 
viously.    The  change  had  been   effected   by  aeration 
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and  steam  tillage  ;  but  this  gentleman  was  much  too 
sensible  to  say  that  all  clays  could  therefore  be  farmed 
profitably  in  the  same  manner.  lie  did  not  draw  the 
same  inference  a  subsoiler  would  have  done.  My  friend 
then  took  me  to  see  some  highbacked  ridges  —lands, 
or  stetches— and  told  me  that,  in  Beds  and  Worcester- 
shire, he  had  often  seen  two  boys  in  adjacent  furrows 
who  were  invisible  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
height  of  the  high-crowned  and  sometimes  curiously 
curved  ridge.  He  stated  that  a  section  of  the  land  would 
show  that  the  pale  subsoil  lay  at  a  uniform  depth, 
although  the  top  soil  must  have  been  stripped  from 
the  sides  of  the  "lands,"  and  piled  up  in  the 
"crowns."  The  stain  had  been  lost,  as  it  must  have 
been  in  those  woods  where  humus  has  been  produced 
for  many  generations,  and  consumed  as  fast  as  it  was 
produced,  for  if  you  pull  a  Cowslip,  you  find  the  yellow 
clay  sticking  to  its  roots,  you  find  the  subsoil  at  an 
inch ;  that  is  to  say,  in  primeval  woods,  where 
thousands  of  generations  of  leaves  must  have  fallen 
and  have  decayed,  their  carbon  must  have  returned,  I 
suppose,  to  the  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  their 
minerals  have  returned  again  and  again  to  the  tree. 

I  was  thinking  of  these  things  as  we  rode  along,  and 
I  wished  to  observe  more  closely  what  I  had  just 
heard  about  the  ridges,  but  the  mare  went  so  fast,  and 
my  friend  talked  so  well,  and  made  the  way  so  plea- 
sant, that  I  found  myself  dining  before  I  knew  where  I 
was.  And  now  I  think  I  hear  a  trumpet  bray  in  my 
ear,  "  You  are  cutting  up  your  own  ideas,  and  making 
mincemeat  of  your  own  theories,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
positively  been  so  blind  as  to  exhibit  ground  on  the 
sides  of  those  ridges  which  must  have  been  subsoil  till 
it  became  top  soil  in  the  process  of  gathering  it  up 
towards  the  '  crown.'     Now  don't  you  see?" 

Yes,  I  see  a  common  occurrence  ;  and  although  one 
of  the  loudest  of  the  trumpets,  after  travelling  through 
Essex  and  Suffolk  in  May,  wanted  to  know  of  me  why 
the  crops  are  always  better  on  the  crown  of  the  stetch, 
thinking  that  supported  some  theory  of  his  own,  I  must 
admit  that  the  sides  are  as  good  as  the  crowns  in 
general.  I  have  travelled  through  Essex  and  Suffolk 
many  times  in  May,  and  have  never  observed  the 
phenomena  of  better  crops  on  crowns  of  stetches, 
except  here  and  there  when  some  farmer  had  forgotten 
to  " spread  his  furrows  in  slitting,"  and  had  ploughed 
a  double  dose  of  manure  into  the  crown. 

So  doctors  disagree  it  seems.  It  is  a  case  of  "  eyes 
and  no  eyes  ; "  but  who  ever  knew  a  subsoiler  who 
could  see  fair  and  hang  a  hat  on  the  right  peg  ?  They 
are  as  unable  to  draw  an  inference  correctly  as  a  team 
of  horses  would  be. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  fact  that  subsoil  becomes  topsoil 
sometimes,  when  it  is  ploughed  up — a  very  remarkable 
fact,  to  be  sure — I  may  mention  that  the  topsoil 
becomes  subsoil,  and  equally  poor  when  it  is  ploughed 
under,  and  cannot  be  manured.  I  remember  an 
instance  of  this  in  a  field  where  there  had  been  some 
earth  moving,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Oats  were 
not  the  better  for  a  double  tilth  on  a  portion  of  the 
field  where  there  were  then  two  top-spits  instead  of 
one. 

"Oh!"  exclaim  the  folk  who  cannot  draw  an 
inference,  "but  my  Oats  were  much  better  when  I 
built  my  conservatory,  and  moved  some  earth  into  an 
adjoining  field." 

I  reply,  "I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  do  not  deduce  too 
much  from  the  circumstance.  You  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it.  After  a  few  crops  the  excess  con- 
tained in  '  two  depths  instead  of  one ' — a  quotation 
from  one  of  yourselves — is  exhausted,  and  your  two 
depths  will  then  do  no  more  for  you  than  one  depth 
would  have  done.  I  told  you  once,  only  you  don't 
read  what  I  write  (or  if  you  do,  you  don't  weigh  the 
examples  I  have  been  so  long  and  anxiously  collecting 
for  your  benefit) — I  told  you  all  about  some  land  I 
hocus-pocussed  in  my  early  youth,  and  it  did  no 
good.  The  whole  surface  of  the  field  was  well 
farmed  in  future  years,  and  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  crops.  I  also  introduced  you  to  some  thin 
chalks,  which  are  yielding  very  excellent  crops  after 
the  sheep  fold  and  high  farming.  They  have  no  avail- 
able subsoil.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  could 
introduce  a  double-dug  subsoil,  instead  of  the  chalk 
rock,  that  the  crops  would  be  better — better  than  5  or 
6  qr.  of  Wheat  and  16  qr.  of  Oats  per  acre  ?  No,  I 
know  you  don't  think  so ;  but  you  flatter  yourselves 
that  your  double-dug  subsoil  will  enable  you  to  do 
with  less  manure,  and  to  infringe  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, and  thus  you  deceive  yourselves  and  the  public. 
I  have  seen  you,  I  may  say,  as  regards  this  matter, 
unconsciously  'plough  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness,' 
but  I  hope  you  will  repent  in  the  end,  even  as  Judas 
did,  who  went  afterwards  and  hanged  himself." 

We  have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  there  is  a 
" natural  standard  of  productiveness"  in  land.  If 
lands  yields  14  bushels  of  Wheat,  when  agriculturally 
exhausted,  as  the  product  of  the  yearly  resolution  of 
minerals,  it  must  be  manured  before  it  wdl  yield  an 
average  crop,  and  therefore  manure  must  in  all  cases 
continue  to  be  the  raw  material  of  crops.  So  far  as  my 
observations  have  gone,  I  am  not  by  any  means  satis- 
fied with  the  inference  drawn  by  the  subsoilers,  that 
the  "natural  standard  of  productiveness"  ofland  would 
be  increased  in  any  case  very  much,  or  even  at  all, 
permanently,  by  doubling  the  depth.  Would  any  one 
venture  to  tell  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  their 
30  years'  trials  do  not  afford  any  kind  of  standard  after  all, 


and  that  if  they  were  to  double  the  depth  the  standard 
would  be  raised  by  several  bushels  ?  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  what  the  natural  standards  at  Woolston 
are,  or  would  be,  at  6  or  S  inches  of  tillage,  and  at 
12  or  14  inches.  It  would  not  very  much  surprise  me 
to  learn  that  they  were  identical.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Smith  has  not  at  present  seen  his  way  to  get  three 
or  four  depths  instead  of  one,  or  to  give  up  superphos- 
phate and  London  dung.  Large  crops  can  only  be 
obtained,  except  on  a  few  rich  spots  for  a  short  period, 
by  means  of  heavy  dressings  ;  and  after  all  our  dis- 
cussion, learned  or  not,  but  certainly  not  idle,  we  shall 
return  to  our  starting  point,  and  to  my  "pigs  innu- 
merable," or  an  equivalent  in  some  other  source  of 
manure.  Meanwhile  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  subsoilers  and  myself  as  there  is  between  error  and 
truth.  //.  Evershcd. 


THE   THRESHING  MACHINES  BILL. 

[Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  has  published  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.] 

The  following  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  second  reading  of  the  Threshing  Machines  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  That  the  Bill  was  only  placed 
in  the  hands  of  members  on  Wednesday  the  30th  of 
July ;  that  there  was  no  definition  in  the  Bill  as  to 
what  the  "fence  "  to  the  drum  "  sufficient  to  prevent 
accidents  "  really  meant,  some  of  the  promoters  con- 
tending  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  feeder, 
while  others  asserted  that  it  was  to  be  only  a  guard  to 
prevent  any  one  slipping  in.  That  no  guard,  however 
complete  and  well-constructed,  could  ever  prevent 
accidents  ;  that  the  penalties  were  excessive,  namely, 
^50  for  not  providing  the  machine  with  a  fence  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  accidents,  and  £10  for  refusing  to 
admit  an  inspector  or  a  police  constable  to  examine  the 
machine  !  That  no  Farmers'  Clubs,  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  or  Society  of  Engineers  knew  of  this 
Bill  ;  that  if  the  Bill  was  passed  this  session  it  must  be 
without  debate  and  almost  without  explanation  ;  and 
that  probably  the  whole  farming  interest  would  be 
arrayed  against  it.  That  the  Bill  should  be  introduced 
early  next  year,  or,  better  still,  the  whole  question  of 
accidents  from  agricultural  machinery,  with  all  the 
information  the  Government  have  derived  from  their 
engineers,  should  be  laid  before  a  committee  of  the 
House,  as  there  are  portions  of  other  machines — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  cogwheels  of  horse  gears— which 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  accidents,  and  which  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  covered.  That,  as  the  Bill  is  not 
proposed  to  come  into  operation  until  next  March, 
when  fully  three-fourths  of  this  year's  corn  will  have 
been  threshed,  there  could  be  no  great  danger  from 
delay  of  the  measure  until  next  session,  and  that,  now 
public  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  the  best  and 
cheapest  guards  for  protecting  farm  machinery  will  be 
soon  forthcoming,  especially  if  the  leading  agricultural 
societies  offered  special  prizes  for  that  object.  Clare 
Scwell  Read,  The  Farmers'  Club,  August  I,  1873. 


The  following  is  the  Bill,  which  has  been  lost  after 
passing  through  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  Fencing  the  Drums  of  Threshing 
Machines. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Threshing  Machines 
Act,  1873." 

2.  The  drum  of  every  threshing  machine  intended  to 
be  driven  by  any  other  power  than  manual  labour  shall 
be  provided  with  a  fence  sufficient  to  prevent  accidents 
when  such  machine  is  in  use.  If  any  person  shall  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  make,  sell,  or  expose  for 
sale  any  threshing  machine  intended  to  be  driven  by 
power  as  aforesaid,  not  provided  with  a  fence  in  con- 
formity with  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  ,£10.  If  any  threshing  machine  intended 
to  be  driven  by  power  as  aforesaid  is  not  provided  with  a 
fence  in  conformity  with  this  section,  the  owner  of  such 
machine  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £\o. 

3.  The  person  in  charge  of  every  threshing  machine 
driven  by  power  as  aforesaid  shall,  whilst  it  is  in  use,  take 
care  that  the  fence  provided  for  the  drum  is  duly  fixed, 
and  is  not  removed  during  such  time  as  the  machine  is  in 
motion.  If  any  person  in  charge  of  a  threshing  machine 
fails  to  act  in  conformity  with  this  section,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £s-  If  any  person 
other  than  the  person  in  charge  for  the  time  being  of  any 
such  machine  shall  remove  the  fence  from  such  machine 
while  it  is  in  motion,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £2. 

4.  If  any  person  suffers  any  bodily  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  the  owner  of  a  threshing  machine  having  made 
default  in  providing  the  same  with  a  fence  sufficient  to 
prevent  accidents  when  such  machine  is  in  use  after  notice 
in  writing  has  been  given  to  him  by  an  inspector  or  sub- 
inspector  of  factories  that  such  machine  was  deemed  to 
be  dangerous  by  reason  of  such  his  default  as  aforesaid, 
the  owner  of  such  machine  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £50,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
penalty  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
person  or  otherwise  as  the  justices  before  whom  the  case 
is  heard  may  determine,  and  so  much  of  such  penalty  as 
is  not  applied  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  as  other 
penalties  under  this  Act  are  appUed. 

5.  The  owner  of  every  portable  threshing  machine  shall 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  cause  to  be  and 
continually  keep  painted,  in  one  or  more  straight  line  or 


lines  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  right  or  off  side 
of  his  threshing  machine,  his  Christian  and  surname  and 
the  place  of  his  abode  at  full  length,  in  legible  letters  not 
less  than  1  inch  in  height. 

If  the  owner  of  any  portable  threshing  machine  makes 
default  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  in 
relation  to  the  painting  of  his  name  and  place  of  abode 
and  containing  tire  same  as  painted,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  for  every  day  during  which 
such  default  continues. 

6.  Any  inspector  or  sub-inspector  of  factories  or  constable 
may  at  any  time  enter  any  premises  on  which  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  threshing  machine  is 
being  used,  and  may  examine  any  threshing  machine  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  refuses  to  admit  any  such 
inspector,  sub-inspector,  or  constable,  or  obstructs  any 
such  officer  in  so  entering  or  examining  as  aforesaid,  shall 
(or  each  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10. 

7.  Penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  recovered  as  follows : 
In  England,   in  manner  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 

session  of  the  nth  and  12th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  chapter 43,  intituled  "An 
Act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within  England 
and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  convictions 
and  orders,"  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same  : 

In  Scoland,  in  manner  directed  by  "  The  Summary 
Procedure  Act,  r864:" 

In  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of  Dublin  me- 
tropolis, in  manner  directed  by  the  Acts  regulating 
the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district ;  and 
elsewhere  in  Ireland  in  manner  directed  by  "The 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  l85r,"  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same. 

8.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  3rst  of 
March,  1874. 

9.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained  an 
action  may  be  brought  and  damages  may  be  recovered  in 
respect  of  any  injury  caused  by  a  threshing  machine  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 


game  Ccu'csponktce. 

Labourers — Harvest  Work,  &c. — We  are  still 
passing  through  a  very  unsatisfactory  summer  in  refer- 
ence to  labour  and  all  its  concomitants.  There  is  no 
settled  order  of  things  anywhere,  either  as  to  time  of 
labour  or  wages,  and  every  scheme,  not  to  say  subter- 
fuge, is  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  farm  work  may  be 
got  forward  in  reasonable  time.  As  to  mowing  grass 
or  Clovers  for  hay  scarcely  a  man  in  my  immediate 
district  can  be  found  to  attempt  it.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  use  such  cutting  machines  as  we  have, 
all  our  mowing  machines  being  engaged.  I  had  28 
acres  of  Clover  cut  with  Hornsby's  Advance  reaper,  and 
really  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  strong  breeze  inter- 
fered slightly  with  part  of  the  work,  in  bending  the 
Clover  away  from  the  knives.  To-day  I  have  seen 
the  like  reaper  cutting  down  a  field  of  brown  Mustard, 
and  doing  the  work  well.  I  name  these  appliances 
because  they  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  cases  of 
emergency.  We  have  always  great  difficulties  to  tide 
over  or  get  through  in  any  transition  state.  Labour, 
like  all  other  requirements  or  demands  for  it,  will  ulti- 
mately right  itself.  The  commercial  law  of  demand 
and  supply  will,  ere  long,  regulate  it.  Our  agitators 
will  have  soon  seen  their  day.  Common  sense  is  a 
high  attribute,  and  not  by  any  means  a  failing  one 
amongst  our  labouring  population.  They  soon  detect 
fallacies  and  impositions.  A  few  minutes  since  a  poor 
misguided,  but  strong  young  man,  asked  me  for  work 
(and  I  had  a  like  application  yesterday).  These  men, 
having  emigrated  to  the  North  as  our  agitators  advise, 
had  to  return  helpless  and  penniless.  Such  expeditions 
soon  become  known,  and  deter  others  from  making  the 
like  experiment.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  harvest,  and 
many  fears  are  entertained  respecting  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  premature  and  wrong,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  be  a  somewhat  protracted  har- 
vest ;  for  although  the  weather  is  highly  favour- 
able, and  harvest  is  coming  on  fast,  yet  many 
late-sown  crops  are  very  backward,  and  therefore 
fewer  hands  will  be  required  to  execute  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  corn- 
reaping  machines  will  all  be  in  full  requisition,  and  as 
they  do  much  work  and  so  rapidly,  all  serious  appre- 
hension ought  to  cease,  and  instead,  rejoicing  that  such 
admirable  facilities  are  at  our  disposal.  The  labouring 
population,  after  all,  soon  take  such  things  into 
account,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  do  not  in  the 
present  day  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  or  object  to 
the  use  of  30  much  agricultural  machinery  ;  indeed, 
the  more  intelligent  perceive  that  it  is  of  wonderful 
service,  not  only  in  promoting  better  culture,  but 
actually  in  making  more  work  for  them— in  bringing 
this  better  culture  to  a  profitable  business,  i.e.,  in  the 
various  hoeings,  workings,  Sax,  of  and  for  the  corn  and 
root  crops,  and  their  subsequent  disposition  and 
mangement  in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  farm  stock 
and  preparation  of  marketable  ware.  These  matters 
will  soon  become  self-adjusted,  and  we  may  then  con- 
fidently hope  for  a  permanency  of  better  times.  Be- 
sides, we  must  take  broader  views  of  things.  Wages 
must  rise ;  money  is  of  less  value  than  formerly ;  it 
takes  more  of  it  to  purchase  commodities,  more  parti- 
cularly the  real  necessaries  of  life.  This,  again,  arises 
from  higher  wages  being  spent  in  a  more  liberal  diet, 
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or  in  additional  domestic  comforts.  The  increased 
demand  has  raised  prices,  and  this  is  still  much  further 
accelerated  by  a  vastly  increasing  population,  a 
population  all  aiming  to  procure  a  higher  stand- 
ing in  society,  and  better  support  and  comfort  for 
their  families.  It  is  the  same  all  over  Europe.  This 
transition  state  will  soon  pass  over.  The  imperative 
necessity  which  is  now  imposed  upon  every  cultivator 
of  British  soil  to  provide  animal  food  and  the  heavier 
kinds  of  vegetable  produce  for  such  a  population, 
will  soon  be  their  chief  aim  ;  the  sooner  the 
better.  Breadstuffs  can  and  will  be  imported  to 
almost  any  extent  ;  but  the  importation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  foods  must  always  be  limited,  owing  to  or 
consequent  upon  their  perishable  nature.  Fruit  also  is 
becoming  a  prominent  necessity  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  things.  I  never  knew  such  a  general 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  home-grown  fruit.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  in  great  demand,  and  are 
largely  cultivated  in  the  district  from  whence  I  write  ; 
Asparagus,  Celery,  and  Cabbage  in  variety,  Radishes 
and  Lettuces,  are  extending  in  culture  ;  Carrots  and 
Potatos  are  grown  extensively  for  sale,  and  Turnips 
and  Mangels  occasionally — but  generally  the  latter 
roots  are  used  as  stock  food,  i.e.,  converted  into  meat. 
I  name  these  things  as 
worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  modern  agri- 
culture. Farmers  must 
keep  up  to  or  ahead 
of  the  times.  If  the 
growth  of  corn  is  less 
profitable  than  the  fat- 
ting of  farm-stock,  or 
the  culture  of  roots, 
fruits,  and  vegetables, 
by  all  means  let  atten- 
tion be  turned  to  their 
culture — not  too  exten- 
sively, but  in  modera- 
tion, and  in  accord- 
ance with  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances. All  soils 
lire  not  adapted  to  such 
culture,  and,  therefore, 
care  must  be  taken  not 
to  commence  impro- 
perly ;  but  most  farms 
have  some  nooks  or 
plots  suitable  or  so  con- 
vertible. All  praise  is 
due,  I  am  well  aware, 
to  our  breeders  and 
graziers  for  the  great 
efforts  they  are  making 
to  produce  animal  food 
in  abundance,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  ; 
but  in  doing  their  ut- 
most they  cannot, 
under  the  present 
orders  of  culture,  pro- 
duce enough  ;  and  it 
is  this  consideration 
that  must  ultimately 
compel  them  to  adopt 
a  more  extended  course 
of  root  and  artificial 
grass  culture.    O.  F. 


consolidated  by  the  furrow  horse  of  the  common  plough. 
The  improvement  effected  by  this  new  method  of 
subsoiling  is  therefore  immense.     Of  course  the  horses 


The  poor-looking  corn  and  grass  land  in  the  Westcot 
and  Claydon  district  represents  the  Weald.  Here  I 
saw  plenty  of  dead  fallows,  poor  corn  fields,  as  well 


must  be  properly  yoked  to  the  implement,  to  meet  any  ,  as  poor  grass  lands,  needing  nothing  but  Prophet 
difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  plough  and  subsoiler,  :  Smith,  aided  by  good  drainage  and  his  deep-working 
otherwise  the  implement  cannot  go  well.  Fig.  235  shows  \  steam-power  tackle,  to  make  them  produce  good  com 
the  mechanism  and  modus  operandi  of  raising  the  imple-  [  crops  to  keep  John  Bull's  big  family  for  ever.  Mr. 
ment  out  of  ground  at  land's-end — the  plough  by  a  ;  Evershed's  pepper-box  will  not  stop  Woolston  Smith's 
central  drop  wheel  or  carriage,   and  the  subsoiler  by  '  deep  working,  or  check  working  tools,  for  the  results 


means  of  a  bent  lever  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
handles  and  connecting  link  with  the  top  of  the  subsoiler, 
which  hinges  under  the  beam,  the  peculiar  mechanism 
of  which  will  readily  be  understood  on  comparing 
the  figures.  The  claw  on  the  underside  of  the  sub- 
soiler behind  the  share  lays  hold  of  the  ground  on 
entering,  and  thus  prevents  skidding  ;  and  when  once 
entered  the  principal  strain  falls  upon  the  chain  in 
front.  The  principle  of  a  central  lift  and  turning 
carriage  secured  by  patent  by  the  Messrs.  Ransomes, 
Sims  &  Head,  is  a  very  important  one,  as  raising  the 
implement  and  turning  at  land's-end  without  such 
was  previously  a  practical  objection  to  double- 
furrow  ploughs.  The  central  lift  and  turning  carriage 
effectually  removes  this  objection.  Both  engravings 
show  only  a  single  wheel  lift  on  the  land-side,  which 


are  heavy  on  the  side  of  Woolston.  Smith  could  not 
find  in  his  four  days'  drive  a  field  of  roots  so  good  as 
his  own.  William  Smith,  Woolston,  August  2. 

Erratum. — Will  you  kindly  correct  an  error  in  my 
letter  on  "Ulster  Tenant-right"  in  last  week's  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  .'  It  was  an  estate  of  "4000,"  not 
"400"  acres,  on  very  few  farms  of  which  the  improve- 
ments made  by  tenants,  as  claimed  by  themselves, 
amounted  to  one  year's  rent.  An  Irish  Landowner. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin  :  The  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
turists and  Foresters  in  Vienna. — The  first  Rye  has 
been  brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  some  20  per  cent, 
above  price,  and  the 
harvest  has  on  the 
whole  been  success- 
fully brought  to  an 
end,  though,  indeed, 
the  prospects  that  were 
so  sanguine  a  month 
ago  have  not  been 
wholly  realised,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to 
the  bad  weather,  as 
we  have  had  a  month 
of  hard  raining  since 
then,  which  greatly 
disturbed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  and 
the  reaping  of  it.  Thus 
the  great  book  of  in- 
comes for  this  year 
being  drawn,  we  may 
look  forward  for  an 
occasion  of  interna- 
tional importance  for 
all  parties  connected 
with  the  corn  market 
— and  who  is  there 
that  is  not  ?  —  with  a 
certain  amount  of  in- 
terest. I  mean  the 
two  meetings  of  corn- 
brokers,  agriculturists, 
and  foresters  in  Vienna, 
one  of  which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  whilst 
the  second  official  and 
more  important  one 
has  been  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  next. 
It  will  be  one  of  the 
many  striking  features 
by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Vienna  Exhibition 
from  its  predecessors 
in  London  and  Paris — 
the  international  par- 
leys on  all  topics, 
which  we  most  likely 
owe  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  international 
nation  in  Vienna — the 
Jews.  The  corn  trade 
especially  may  be  said 
to  be  very  near  home 
and  fig.  235,  costs  rather  less  money,  and  may  answer  as  a  single  j  in  Vienna,  and  that  sort  of  corn  trade,  moreover,  which 
the   implement  at  land's-end,   both  plough  and   sub-    plough  with  subsoiler,  is  much  more  easily  guided  at  ;  is  not  quite   alien   to  stockbroking  and  hazard,    and 


FlG.    234, — RANSOMES*    IMPROVED   DOUBLE   PLOUGH  AND   SUliSOILER    COMBINED,    IN   WORK. 


Ransorae's  Com- 
bined Plough  and 
Subsoiler. — The  en- 
gravings (figs.  234  and 
235)>  represent  the 
improved  double 

plough    and    subsoiler 
of  the    Messrs.    Ran- 
somes,  Sims  ik  Head 
-fig.    234,    the    implement    in  work, 


FlG.  235. — IMPROVED  DOUBLE  PLOUGH  AND  SUBSOILER  AT  LAND's-END. 


soiler  being  raised  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  an 
improvement,  and  a  very  important  one,  on  the 
double-furrow   plough,    brought   out   by   this  firm   in 


land's-end  than  an  implement  with  two  ploughing  I  which  prevails  in  the  East,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
breasts,  but  a  two-wheel-lift  and  turning  carriage  is  |  of  the  men  who  care  more  for  the  eating  of  the  grain 
preferable.      The    plough    is   without   side    and    sole    than  for  the  buying  and  selling  it. 

The  whole  of  South  Russia,  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
Roumania,  Turkey,   Hungary,  &c,   for  a  great  part, 


1870  and  exhibited  by  them  that  year  at  the  Taunton  I  slades,  and  is  guided  by  oblique  wheels  running  in  the 

meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England   Society  ;  j  angle  of  the  furrow.     Arable  land  requires  much  more 

at    the    Royal  at    Oxford — of  which  an    illustrated    subsoiling  than  it  generally  gets  ;  the  saving  in  labour 

notice  was  given  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette ;  also  at  j  and    implements   is   a  short-sighted    one,    for    I  acre    to  Vienna,  where  the  speculating  mind  will  take  hold 

the   Plymouth   meeting  of  the    Bath    and    West    of   subsoiled  affords  as  much  food-ground  for  the  roots  of   of  the  stock  in  re  or  in  spe,  and  will  try  to  make  the 


send  their  grain,  or,   at  all  events,  their  agreements, 


England  Society,  this  year,  when  we  gave  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  implement  as  improved.  By  removing 
the  front  body  of  this  double-furrow  plough,  and 
putting  on  a  subsoiler  with  its  link-leverage 
and  chain,  as  shown  in  the  two  engravings,  the 
implement  is  converted  into  a  single  plough  and  sub- 
soiler. Fig.  234  shows  the  implement  in  work,  the 
subsoiler  loosening  the  subsoil  in  the  open  furrow 
behind  the  furrow  horse,  and  the  plough  body  and 
breast  following,  turning  the  furrow-slice  over  upon 
the  newly-loosened  subsoil  without  the  imprint  of  a 
foot  {man  or  horse)  upon  it.  The  subsoil  and  staple 
are  thus  left  in  the  best  possible  state  for  drainage- 
aeration  and  the  spread  of  the  roots  in  search  of  food, 
all  trampling  of  the  horses  being  avoided.  It  is  other- 
wise when  a  subsoil  plough  hauled  by  one  team  follows 
a  single  plough  hauled  by  another  team  ;  also  when 
a  subsoiler  is  fixed  in  the  wake  of  a  common  plough, 
as  the  loosened  subsoil  in  each  case  is  trampled  and 


plants  as  2  acres  not  subsoiled.    W.  B. 


'H, 

gets 


most  of  it  on  the  international  market  by  keeping  it 
out  and  waiting  for  quotations,  drawing  differences  and 
making  all  sorts  of  harvest  tales  for  the  wide  wide 
world  to  believe  in ;  thus,  indeed,  annihilating  in  a  high 


"Goto  the   Weald." — Pepper  again  from 
Evershed."     "Prophet    Smith,    of    Woolston,1" 

dashed  from  head  to  toe,  winding  up  with  a  "  Go  to  j  degree  any  beneficent  influence  that  might  arise  from 
the  Weald."  Well,  the  last  four  days  have  been  spent  |  the  quarters,  as  there  has  never  been  heard  of  a  fall  in 
by  me  in  traversing  the  "  Salt  Lakes,  Bagshots,  and  1  the  prices,  even  by  ever  so  rich  a  harvest,  in  these  corn 
Weald"  of  Bucks.  On  Tuesday  last  I  started  off  with  countries,  par  excellence, — the  Mark  Lane  quotations 
my  horse  and  trap,  driving  first  across  the  county  {  being  supreme,  their  fluctuations  owing  none  of  their 
through  Buckingham,  thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  undulating  grace  to  any  wind  from  these  remote 
county,  away  on  over  the  Chiltern  Hills,  through  Brill,    quarters. 

having  a  look  at  the  poor  hills  beyond  ;  then  returned  |  It  is  to  be  expected  that  our  Congressmen,  amongst 
l'v  another  way  through  the  clay  district,  Wescot,  '  whom  there  will  be  some  Mark  Lane  people  I  dare 
Q  lainton,  and  Claydon,  arriving  home  at  9  p.m.  on  I  say,  will  take  a  good  view  of  this  complicating 
Piiday.  The  poor  hill  in  the  south  well  represents  the  ,  entanglement,  which  no  doubt  is  greatly  augmented 
"  Salt  Lakes  and  Bagshot."  Deep  working  as  well  as  by  the  Russian  boyards  being  so  utterly  dependent 
deeply  enriched  muckings  arc  the  things  needed.  Let  J  upon  the  Vienna  and  Stamboul  bankers  for  loans,  and 
Mr.  Evershed  try  a  bit  to  guide  us  to  a  profitable  work-  by  their  being  barely  able  to  rest  at  home  and  manage 
ing  of  suchsoils,  and  thus  aid  in  feeding  the  big  family,  'their  own  trade,  leaving  all  to  the  bankers'  agents. 


August  9,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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The  Congress  will  take  place  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archduke  Rainer  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Herr  von  Chlumecky.  The  main  peculiarity  will  be, 
that  only  invited  members  will  take  part  in  it,  so  that 
most  likely  it  will  be  rather  an  exclusive  affair.  Invita- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Japan,  who  will  send 
special  delegates  to  take  the  bureau,  whilst  some  400 
or  500  other  persons  will  be  invited — 50  from  Germany, 
20  from  England,  France,  -Italy,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Hungary,  and  the  United  States  (the  governmental 
delegates  of  which  will  take  the  chair  as  vice-presi- 
dents), and  five  from  the  other  countries.  These  will 
be  proposed  by  the  different  corporations,  academies, 
ministries,  &c.,  whilst  the  Austrians  will,  of  course, 
pick  out  the  gentlemen  of  greatest  promise  from  the 
number  thus  nominated. 

We  have  to  mention  as  delegates  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, Count  Maltzan,  for  Germany  ;  the  Senator 
Commendatore,  Stefan  Zaime,  for  Italy  ;  the  Coun- 
cillor of  State,  Weshniakow,  Vice-Director  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Department,  for  Russia ; 
John  Weber,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State  in 
Lucern,  for  Switzerland ;  M.  Leclerc,  Inspecteur- 
GuK-ral  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  Belgium  ; 
Justin  Jannfelt,  Director  of  the  Model  Farm  of  the 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Bjorkman,  for  Sweden ; 
whilst  the  Dutch  Government  has  preferred  to  delay 
the  election  of  its  delegate,  on  grounds  of  conve- 
niency,  I  suppose. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed  : — I.  The 
protection  of  birds  ;  2.  The  best  method  of  gathering 
statistic  returns  and  utilising  them  ;  3.  Which  investiga- 
tions in  agriculture  and  forestry  would  be  best  met  by 
some  universal  system  of  experiment  ;  4.  The  conser- 
vation of  woods,  and,  I  suppose  I  may  add,  the  In- 
ternational Corn  Market.  The  latter  question  will, 
when  it  reaches  the  eyes  of  your  readers,  have  been  in 
a  great  measure  disposed  of  by  the  meeting  of  "com- 
mercials "  on  August  5  and  6,  who  will,  however,  leave 
the  main  part  to  be  again  discussed  by  people  less  per- 
sonally involved.  The  Congress  takes  place  in  the 
days  from  September  19  to  24.  I  shall  in  time  give 
account  of  both  occasions.    O.  Beta, 


Minesing  :  Julyi$. — Canadian  Farming. — Wehad 
fine  rains  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  the  fall  Wheat  is  making  admirable  pro- 
gress. Near  Toronto,  and  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  a  good  deal  has  been  winter-killed.  Our  spring 
crops  are  doing  well,  although  they  have  suffered  some 
damage — the  spring  Wheat  from  wireworm,  and  the 
Barley  and  Peas  from  grub.  Early  sown  Oats  look 
remarkably  well — White  Surprise  and  Norway  Black 
are  excellent  descriptions.  Our  two  sowings  of  Swede 
Turnips,  Bangholm  and  Aberdeen,  are  both  eaten  by 
fly.  Our  grass  crop  is  all  but  a  failure,  occasioned  by 
drought,  and  more  particularly  by  the  frosty  nights  : 
the  Clover,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Timothy. 
Strawberries,  wild  and  cultivated,  have  been  plentiful, 
the  wild  ones  are  much  finer  than  the  English,  and 
have  a  flavour  somewhat  like  Myatt's  British  Queen. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  Raspberries — the  ground, 
a  delicate  soft-stemmed  plant,  and  the  usual  cane  ; 
these  and  the  Blackberries  will  be  soon  ripe ;  the 
latter  are  in  flavour  a  hybrid  between  the  Raspberry 
and  your  Blackberry  :  many  different  varieties  are  culti- 
vated. There  are  magnificent  Parachute  Ferns,  4.J;  feet 
high,  in  large  numbers  in  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Willow  Creek. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  small  birds  of  plumage  of 
all  hues.  The  canaries  came  in  flocks  of  about  25  the 
end  of  May,  and  a  more  charming  sight  than  a  flock 
of  them  on  the  trees  in  the  garden,  loading  them  with 
their  golden  plumage,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  hum- 
ming birds  soon  followed  in  pairs,  and  their  bewitching 
aerial  careering  and  undulating  flight  is  worth  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  to  see  :  they  come  to  their  usual 
haunts  to  build  year  after  year,    yohn  Morren. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  August  6. — Pre- 
sent :  Mr.  Holland,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Viscount 
Bridport,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  and 
Mr.  Jabez  Turner. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — - 

Addison,  Samuel  Thomas,  Edenhall,  Eccleshall. 
Chambers,  Clifford,  Milcote,  Stratford- on- A  von. 
Dunn,    Robert    Lowthorpe,    Hatfield   Parva,    Skirlaugh, 

Yorkshire. 
Eddison,  Walter,  Oxford. 
Emlyn,  Viscount,  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthen. 
Fleming,  James  Nicol,  Cnorlton  Street,  Manchester, 
Glew,  James,  Prickett  Hill,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 
Holford,  Thomas,  Papillon  Hall,  Market  Harborough. 
Jones,  Robert  Llynelyn,  St.  Asaph,  Flintshire. 
Lister,    Frederick,    Upper  Morton    Grange,    Babworth, 

Retford. 
Mason,  William  Norton,  Rigsby,  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 
Nunnerley,  Joseph,  French  Farm,  Ellesmere. 
Rawson,  John  R.,  Skirbeck,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Rollett,  Richard,  Thome,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Henry,  Pinwall  Hall,  Atherstone. 
Staxkie,  John  P.  C,  M.P.,  Ashton  Hall,  Lancaster. 


Stourton,  Henrv,  Holme  Hall,  York. 

Suftield,  Thomas,  Tanfield  Hall,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

Tyson,  Isaac  O.,  The  Ousegate  Ironworks,  Selby,  York- 
shire. 

Walker,  Oliver  Ormerod,  Chesham,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Willison,  James  P.,  Maxwelton,  Maybole. 

Wilson-Todd,  William  Henry,  Halnaby  Hall,  Croft, 
Darlington. 

Woodburne,  Myles,  Thurston  Ville,  Ulverstonc. 

Wool  ley,  John  T.,  Sigglesthorne,  Hull. 

Finance; — Viscount  Bridport  presented  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  month  had  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  July  31  was 
^"9366  15J.  3</.,  the  sum  of  ^2000  remaining  on 
deposit.  Cheques  to  the  amount  of  ,£9477  $s.  yd. 
were  recommended  to  be  drawn. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Implements. —  Major-General  Viscount  Bridport 
reported  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that 
the  sum  of  ^,420  be  offered  as  prizes  for  implements 
at  the  Bedford  meeting,  according  to  the  following 
list  :— 

Section  I. —Drills. 

Class  1.  General  purpose  drills  ..£10  —  5 

,,      2.  Corn  drills      ..          ..         ..          ..          ..          ..  15 — 10 

,,     3.  For  the  best  adaptation  to  a  corn  drill  for  hill- 
side delivery            . .          ..           . .           . .  10 

,,      4.  Corn  drills  for  small  occupations..          ..         ..  10—5 

,,      5.  Drills  for  Turnips  and  other  roots  on  the  flat   . .  10 —  5 

„      6.  Drills  for  Turnips  and  other  roots  on  the  ridge  .  10—  5 

,,      7.  Water  drills  ..          ..         ..          ..          ..          ..  10 —  5 

,,      8.  Drills  for  small  seeds           . .         . .         . .         . .  10 —  5 

,,      9.  Barrows  for  sowing  small  seeds 5 

,,    10.  Drill  pressers              ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  5 

„     11.  Potato  drills  ..          ..          ..         ..          ..         ..  15- 

Sectiou  II. — Horse  Hoes. 
Class  1.  Horse  hoes  for  general  purposes  . .  . .  . .  ^10 —  5 

„      2.  Horse  hoes  combined  with  drill  for  small  seeds       5 
,,      3.  Single-row  horse  hoes  for  ridge  and  flat  . .     10- 

,,      4.   Single-row  grubbers  . .  . .  . .         . .       5 

,,      5.   Horse  hoes  for  thinning  Turnips  . .         ..  . .     15  —  10 

Section  III. — Manure  Distributors. 
Class  1.   Distributors  for  liquid  manure       ..  ..  ..£10 

,,      2.  Distributors  for  dry  manure  5 

Section  IV. — Waggons. 
Class  1.  Pair-horse  waggons  . .         . .  . .  . .         . .  ,£15- 

„      2.   Light  waggons  on  springs  . .  10 —  5 

,,       3.  Other  waggons  ..         ..         ,.  ..         ..10 

Section  V.— Carts. 
Class  1.  Single-horse  carts  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses   Zro—  5 

,,      2.  Harvest  carts  ..         ..  ..  ..  ..10 

,,      3.  Market  carts  on  springs      ..         ..  ..  ..10 

„      4.   Carts  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  with  pump 

attached ..     10 —  5 

,,      5.  Other  carts 10 

Section  VI. — Stock  and  Implement  Carts. 
Class  i.  Low-bodied  carts,  on  springs,  for  conveyance  of 

stock  ..  . .  . .         ..  ..  . .  ,£10 

„      2.  Lurries,  or  other  vehicles,  for  the  conveyance  of 

implements..  10 

,,      3.  Carts  with  crank  axle  and  low  body       ..         ..      10 
Section  VII.—Movable  Huts. 

Class  1.  Shepherd's  huts  on  wheels  £zo —  5 

,,      2.  Vans  for  men  engaged  in  steam  cultivation,  with 

fittings  ..         ..  15 — 10 

— This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Hull. — Major-General  Viscount  Brid- 
port reported  that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
passed  the  accounts  of  the  Hull  meeting,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  paid. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

General,  Bedford.  —  Major-General  Viscount 
Bridport  reported  that  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  agreement  with  the  Bedford  authorities  be 
prepared  without  delay,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
authorised  to  sign  it  in  the  usual  manner.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  attention  of  the  committee  had  been 
directed  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  passenger  plat- 
form at  the  siding  on  the  Midland  Railway  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  showyard,  and  that  they  recom- 
mended that  a  communication  on  the  subject  be  made 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  this  accommodation. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth 
Gibbs  reported  that  in  consequence  of  the  plan  of  the 
Bedford  showground  furnished  by  the  local  authorities 
having  indicated  the  position  of  the  racecourse  in- 
correctly, it  had  been  found  necessary  to  alter  the  site 
of  the  entrances  in  order  to  avoid  bringing  them 
on  the  running-ground.  The  committee  had  ap- 
proved the  general  conformation  of  the  yard,  as 
shown  in  the  surveyor's  plan,  subject  to  some 
slight  modifications,  and  the  reconsideration  of  the 
quantity  of  shedding  required  at  a  future  meeting. 
The  surveyor  had  reported  that  the  contractor  was 
entitled  to  his  fourth  payment,  amounting  to 
^,635  lis.  $d.,  on  account  of  the  Hull  meeting,  and 
the  committee  recommended  this  payment,  as  well  as 
one  of  ;£349  is.  qd.  for  additions  to  the  Society's  plant, 
and  that  of  the  surveyor's  account  for  expenses  incurred 
in  attending  at  Hull  and  Hanover  Square,  amounting 
to  ;£io9  10s.  gd.f  and  one  year's  salary,  ^,100. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

House. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) reported  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  the  secretary  be  authorised  to  procure  two  kit- 
cheners, at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ^25,  and  also  six 
library  chairs  for  the  council-room. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Education.  —Major-General   Viscount    Bridport 


reported  that  the  committee  gave  notice  that  at  the 
November  Council  meeting  they  would  make  applica- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  ^200  for  the  year 
1874. — This  report  was  adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  stating  that  Earl 
Cathcart  and  Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  had 
been  unanimously  elected  Governors  of  the  College, 
and  members  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Beauford,  giving 
his  reasons  for  objecting  to  judge  Mr.  Statter's  bull 
Thormanby,  in  class  2S,  at  the  Hull  meeting,  viz., 
that  the  bull  was  entered  by  Mr.  T.  Statter,  jun,,  at 
the  Blackburn  Show  of  the  Blackburn  and  East  Lan- 
cashire Agricultural  Society,  and  was  stated  to  be 
3  years  old  on  July  25,  1S72  ;  at  the  Lancaster  Show 
of  the  Royal  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society  as 
3  years  2  months  old  on  August  21  ;  and  at  the  show 
of  the  Keighley  Agricultural  Society  as  3  years  4  months 
old  on  August  23.  It  was  entered  by  Mr.  Statter,  sen., 
at  the  Hull  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
as  4  yrs.  2  m.  1  w.  4  d.  old  on  July  1,  1S73 ;  and  Mr. 
Beauford,  recollecting  the  previous  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  age  of  the  bull,  refused  to  judge  him 
at  Hull  in  the  first  instance.  This  refusal  not  having 
been  endorsed  by  the  Council,  which  met  in  the  show- 
yard,  Mr.  Beauford  gave  the  foregoing  reasons  for  his 
action.  Mr.  Statter,  having  heard  the  letter  read, 
produced  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Mann,  of  Scawsby, 
near  Doncaster,  the  breeder  of  the  bull,  dated 
August  4,  1872,  and  giving  the  date  of  birth  and  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal,  corresponding  to  the 
particulars  of  age  and  descent  given  by  Mr. 
Statter  in  making  the  entry  for  the  Hull  meeting. 
Mr.  Statter  also  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
the  entries  of  the  animal  at  shows  before  he  became 
his  property.  Finally,  it  was  moved  by  Major- 
General  Viscount  Bridport,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cantrell, 
and  carried  unanimously,  "That  Mr.  Beauford's  letter 
now  laid  before  the  Council  be  referred  to  a  committee 
formed  of  the  stewards  of  stock,  implements,  and 
finance,  and  the  honorary  director,  who  will  report 
thereon  to  the  November  meeting."  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Sanday,  resigning  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  express  to  Mr.  Sanday  the  great 
regret  of  the  Council  at  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  gave  notice  that  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Council  he  would  move,  "That  in 
future  all  prizes  offered  for  horses  shall  be  given  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  not  by  the  local  com- 
mittee." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Hugo  Midler,  of  no, 
Bunhill  Row,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liebig 
Memorial  Committee,  inviting  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  late 
Baron  Liebig. 

A  specimen  of  Esparto  grass  (Lygeum  spartum) 
grown  in  the  open  air  July,  1873,  from  seeds  collected 
in  Morocco,  May,  1871,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  .Maw, 
of  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley. 

The  Council,  having  granted  the  usual  leave  of 
absence  to  the  secretary  and  clerks,  adjourned  to 
Wednesday,  Nov.  5. 


BA  TH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

ynlv  29. — At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
this  Society,  held  at  Bristol,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  the  payment 
of  ^4400  in  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  at 
Plymouth,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  that  all  out- 
standing accounts  should  be  at  once  sent  in  to  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  reported  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  Bristol 
with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  next  year. 

The  committee  and  officers  for  the  current  year  were 
provisionally  appointed,  Mr.  G.  S.  Poole  being  added 
to  the  Finance  Committee  ;  Mr.  G.  Nichols  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Pitts  being  elected  on  the  Stock  Prize  Sheet 
Committee  :  and  Mr.  T.  Dyke  being  added  to  the  Im- 
plement Regulations  Committee.  The  stewards  of  the 
several  departments  were  re-elected,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing modifications  : — As  Steward  of  Stock,  Mr.  T. 
Duckham  succeeds  Colonel  Lennard,  who  retires  by 
rotation  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Dyke  succeeds  Mr.  Grenfell  as 
Steward  of  Field  Implements. 

The  following  amounts  were  ordered  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  several  committees  for  distribution 
in  prizes  at  the  Bristol  meeting: — Stock,  £1700; 
poultry,  .£210  ;  horticulture,  ^130  ;  in  addition  to  any 
special  local  prizes  that  may  be  offered  by  the  local 
committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  seconded 
by  Captain  Best,  R.N.,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Eastlake,  of  Plymouth,  for  his 
valuable  services  at  the  recent  meeting;  and  more 
especially  as  honorary  curator  of  the  loan  collection  of 
pictures  by  eminent  artists  connected  with  the  West  of 
England. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Knollys,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Archer,  it  was  resolved  by  acclamation,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Pitts,  jun.,  of  Plymouth,  as  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  local  committee,  he  be  elected  an  hon.  life 
member  of  the  Society  ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  expressing 
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a  hope  that  a  similar  compliment  would  be  paid  to  his 
predecessors  in  office, 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  thanking  the  Council  for 
proffered  courtesies  during  their  recent  meeting  at 
Bath. 

The  following  new  members  were  declared  to  be 
duly  elected,  viz.  : — Governors  :  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.  ;  and  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh  Grattan.  Members  :  Mr.  J.  Kelly  {Mayor  of 
Plymouth);  J.  Pomeroy,  Bosconian ;  D.  Stephens, 
Plympton  St.  Mary;  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Simcoe,  Penheale, 
Launceston.        

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 
In  the  King's  Park,  contiguous  to  the  ancient  and 
romantic  town  of  Stirling,  the  annual  show  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  was 
opened  on  Tuesday.  Stirling  is  associated  with  many 
stirring  events  in  Scottish  history.  Its  castle  was  often 
a  Royal  residence,  and  from  its  battlements  can  be 
seen  a  dozen  battle-fields,  including  Bannockburn,  only 
2  miles  distant,  on  which  Scotchmen  still  look  with 
some  pardonable  pride.  From  the  same  lofty  turrets 
may  be  observed  most  of  the  scenery  depicted  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  in  the  not 
distant  background  are  the  lofty  hills  of  Ben  Ledi,  Ben 
Venue,  Ben  Lomond,  and  Uamvar,  the  scene  of  the 
chase  depicted  by  Sir  Walter.  Close  at  hand  are 
"the  Links  of  the  Forth,"  so  named  because  of  the 
serpentine  winding  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
great  silver  chain  lying  in  its  bed  of  green  meadows, 
healthy  Turnip  fields,  and  waving  grain,  yellowing  for 
the  harvest.  Two  miles  to  the  northward  are  the 
woods  of  Airthrey,  and  beyond  them  is  Keir,  the 
residence  of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  one 
of  the  foremost  breeders  of  Shorthorns.  Near  at  hand 
also  is  Dunmore,  the  home  of  another  celebrated  herd ; 
and  at  Alloa,  6  miles  distant,  is  the  Shorthorn  herd  of 
Mr.  Mitchell.  A  few  miles  westward  is  Blair  Drum- 
mond,  conspicuous  for  the  drainage  of  its  extensive 
moss  some  years  since  by  the  great  and  persevering 
exertions  of  its  spirited  proprietor;  and  not  far  off"  is 
Deanston,  famous  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
pioneer  of  "  thorough  draining." 

The  situation  of  Stirling  for  a  great  agricultural  show 
is  one  of  the  best  in  Scotland.  Stirlingshire  is  one  of 
the  central  counties,  and  has  direct  connection  by  rail 
with  Edinburgh,  the  Lothians,  the  border  counties,  and 
England,  with  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland, 
with  Perth  and  thence  with  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and 
the  whole  North  of  Scotland.  Its  importance  as  a 
centre  has  been  long  recognised,  for  at  a  distance  of 
10  or  12  miles  are  held  the  great  annual  sales,  under 
the  name  of  Falkirk  Trysts,  where  the  breeders  of  the 
North  exhibit  many  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
which  are  purchased  for  feeding  on  the  Turnip  soils  of 
the  border  counties  and  England — a  considerable  change 
from  the  days  when  Rob  Roy  and  his  caterans  were  in 
the  habit  of  "lifting"  and  carrying  northward  the 
cattle  reared  and  fed  on  the  carse  lands  about  Stirling 
to  supply  their  winter  necessities.  It  is,  likewise,  a 
district  of  interest  to  agriculturists,  because  its  progres- 
sion from  a  very  primitive  to  a  very  forward  state  of 
husbandry  has  been  very  late  and  rapid.  Long  after 
the  rebellion  of  1745  the  district  was  far  from  safe 
against  incursions  and  raids  from  the  neighbouring 
highlands,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  such  insecurity, 
agriculture  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  average 
size  of  farms  was  about  30  acres,  and  the  rent  was 
paid  partly  in  money,  but  mainly  in  kind,  particularly 
*'kain  hens,"  and  certain  "servitudes"  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  proprietor.  The  land  was  divided 
into  "  out-field "  and  "  in-field,"  of  which  the 
"in-field"  only  was  cultivated,  while  the  "out- 
field "  was  pastured  with  two  or  three  hardy 
black  cattle.  On  the  in-field  land  Oats  or  Bere,  a 
coarse  kind  of  Barley,  were  sown  in  spring  ;  but  as  the 
land  was  impoverished  by  incessant  cropping,  weeds 
and  Thistles  were  the  principal  crops  in  autumn. 
Regarding  some  of  the  best  haugh  land,  an  old  writer 
on  Scottish  husbandry  says,  "  The  method  has  been 
these  hundred  years  past  to  sow  it  every  year  with 
Oats,  without  giving  it  any  other  manure  than  what  it 
gets  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  Its  increase  does 
not  exceed  three  seeds,  having  great  abundance  of 
grass  among  the  grain."  Dwellings  were  very  wretched, 
the  best  of  them  containing  only  a  spence  and  a 
kitchen,  and  they  were  generally  built  by  the  occu- 
pier and  not  by  the  proprietor.  It  was  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  that  some  enlightened  pro- 
prietors, including  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, Lord  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Callender, 
took  the  lead  in  agricultural  improvements  in  Stirling- 
shire, which  have  since  been  very  generally  carried  out, 
and  now  it  compares  not  unfavourably  with  any  other  part 
of  Scotland.  With  few  exceptions  all  thirlages,  servi- 
tudes, payment  of  barn  fowls,  and  such  like  antiquated 
habits  were  abandoned,  improved  systems  of  agricul- 
ture were  introduced,  lands  were  let  at  fixed  money 
rents  on  leases  of  19  or  21  years,  and  Turnip  hus- 
bandry and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  were  part  of  the 
economy  of  every  farm.  Much  waste  land  was 
inclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation,  the  old  black 
and  dun  Highland  cattle  were  replaced  by  superior 
Ayrshire,  the  butter  and  cheese  from  which  were  sent 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  exchange  for  money, 
which  brought  increased  Comfort  and  prosperity  to  the 


tenants.  Shorthorned  cattle  have  of  late  years  been 
largely  introduced,  and  the  old  breeds  of  sheep  have 
been  crossed  with  Leicesters,  while  the  breed  of  horses 
has  likewise  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
strong  and  heavy  Clydesdale  stallions. 

The  King's  Park  could  not  be  excelled  as  a  show 
ground.  It  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  railway  station,  and  is  of  ample  dimensions.  The 
wooden  walls  of  the  showyard  enclosed  an  area  of 
27  acres,  and  this  was  divided  into  stalls  for  the  live 
stock  and  sheds  for  the  implements.  The  stalls  were 
covered  with  canvas,  which  is  now  considered  much 
more  suitable  than  a  wooden  roof.  The  erections  were 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Richardson,  Annan,  who  has  done 
the  same  work  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  has 
thereby  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  work.  The 
last  show  the  Society  held  at  Stirling  previous  to  the 
present  was  in  1S64,  when  the  space  occupied  was  only 
16  acres,  being  11  less  than  this  year.  The  only  other 
show  held  in  the  same  place  was  in  1S33,  when  the 
entries  of  stock  were  only  550.  This  year,  including 
implements,  they  were  3313.  The  total  number  of 
entries  for  stock  this  year  were  1430,  as  compared 
with  1009  at  Kelso  last  year  ;  and  the  number  of  head 
included  in  the  entries  this  year  is  1915  against  1400 
last  year.  Part  of  the  increase  is  in  cattle,  of  which 
there  are  406  entries  compared  with  274  last  year,  and 
the  excess  consisted  largely  of  Ayrshire  and  Highland 
cattle,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  Stirling  offers  a  most 
convenient  centre.  Of  horses  the  number  of  entries 
this  year  was  297,  compared  with  214  last  year,  the 
greatest  increase  being  in  the  class  of  animals  for 
agricultural  purposes.  In  this  class  the  number 
of  entries  this  year  was  221,  as  against  112 
last  year.  In  the  class  of  hunters  and  roadsters 
the  number  was  40,  compared  with  68  last  year, 
being  a  falling  off  of  28.  In  the  sheep  department 
there  was  a  slight  increase  this  year,  the  entries  being 
278,  while  last  year  they  were  only  269.  The  number 
of  head  this  year  was  582,  and  at  Kelso  the  number 
was  565.  The  Border  Leicesters  were  more  numerous 
last  year,  but  the  falling  off  in  this  class  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  others.  The  entries 
of  swine  this  year  were  62,  last  year  36,  and  of  poultry 
this  year  387,  last  year  216. 

The  weather,  so  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any 
outdoor  exhibition,  fortunately  proved  favourable,  and 
Monday  was  busily  occupied  in  filling  the  stalls  and  in 
placing  such  implements  as  had  not  previousjy  arrived. 
Special  trains  were  run  for  the  conveyance  of  stock, 
and  by  Monday  evening  most  of  the  animals  had 
arrived.  Some  of  the  well-known  prizetakers  were 
watched  with  attentive  admiration  by  the  large  crowd 
which  had  even  thus  early  assembled.  It  was  observed 
with  interest  that  in  the  Shorthorn  department  Her 
Majesty  was  an  exhibitor,  having  forwarded  from  Shaw 
Farm,  Windsor,  a  cow,  a  pair  of  2-year-old  heifers, 
and  a  pair  of  yearlings.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Acklington, 
was  early  forward  with  his  beautiful  cow,  which 
was  2d  at  Kelso  last  year,  2d  at  Hull,  and  2d 
at  the  Northumberland  show  last  week.  This 
animal  was  regarded  with  great  and  deserved  admira- 
tion. In  all  the  different  classes  the  principal  animals 
were  forward  on  Monday  night,  and  it  was  remarked 
how  large  and  fine  was  the  show  of  polled  Angus 
cattle,  sent  by  such  well-known  exhibitors  as  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Sir  George  Mac- 
pherson  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P., 
Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  of  Fasque,  and  several  others. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  showed  in  the  class  of  Gallo- 
way cattle,  which  thrive  well  on  the  Dumfries-shire 
estates  of  the  noble  Duke  ;  and  Mr.  Graham,  of  Parcels- 
town,  Longtown,  Cumberland,  was  forward  with  his 
bull  and  heifer  that  carried  off  the  prizes  at  Hull.  A 
large  number  of  Ayrshires  were  forward,  and  the  West 
Highland  cattle  were  largely  represented,  and  looked 
uncommonly  well. 

Implements, — There  was  a  large  show  of  imple- 
ments, and  most  of  the  well-known  makers  were 
represented.  At  this,  as  at  former  meetings  of  the 
kind,  there  were  numerous  stands  containing  articles 
not  strictly  agricultural,  such  as  sewing  machines  and 
jewellery,  which  yet  formed  attractive  features  to  not  a 
few,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  show.  But 
of  agricultural  implements  also  there  was  a  large  dis- 
play, and  many  useful  articles  were  shown  in  all  de- 
partments. The  total  number  of  entries  was  973. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  stand  of  Messrs. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  who  had  16  different  sets  of 
articles,  including  their  steam-cultivating  and  plough- 
ing apparatus,  their  patent  double-action  three-furrow 
steam  plough,  and  their  other  patent  ploughs,  besides 
harrows,  horse  rakes,  and  hay-making  machines.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Bentall,  Heybridge  Works,  Maldon,  Essex,  showed 
his  excellent  chaff  cutters,  cake  breakers,  turnip  cutters, 
and  other  implements  indispensable  to  the  feeders  of 
cattle.  The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co.  (Limited), 
Beverley,  Yorkshire,  showed  a  great  variety  of  useful 
impIemenU,  including  various  reaping  machines,  clod 
crusher,  liqid  manure  distributor,  carts  of  different 
sorts,  portable  farm  railway,  portable  farm  rail- 
way trucks,  and  other  useful  articles.  Reap- 
ing and  mowing  machines  were  shown  also  by 
Messrs.  Brigham  &  Bickerton,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  who 
have  turned  out  some  good  implements  during  the 
past  few  years ;  by  Messrs.  Jack  &  Sons,   Maybole  ; 


Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Young,  Mr.  Thomas  Halliday,  Messrs. 
Kemp,  Murray  &  Nicholson,  of  Stirling ;  Messrs. 
Samuelson  &  Co.,  Britannia  Works,  Banbury,  and 
several  others.  Ploughs  and  harrows  in  great  numbers 
were  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Howard,  by  Kemp, 
Murray  &  Nicholson,  and  by  a  number  of  well  known 
north  country  makers.  Churns  in  great  variety  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Eastwood,  Albert  Works,  Blackburn  ; 
Mr.  Philip  Hunter,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  George  Kent, 
High  Holborn,  London  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford, 
Cathedral  Steps,  Manchester  ;  Messrs.  Graham  & 
Morton,  Stirling,  and  others.  Drill  grubbers  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Allan,  by  Messrs.  Kemp, 
Murray  &  Nicholson,  Messrs.  Brown  &  Young, 
Stirling;  Messrs.  William  D.  Young  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, and  others.  Messrs.  W.  D.  Young  &  Co.  had 
also  a  good  display  of  gates  and  hinges,  a  species  of 
article  which  was  shown  likewise  by  Messrs.  William 
Bain  &  Co.,  Lochrin  Ironworks,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
Francis  Morton  &  Co.,  Naylor  Street,  Liverpool, 
who  had  a  very  large  stand  of  useful  articles  ;  by 
Messrs.  Main,  Kempt  Sc  Co. ,  Glasgow ;  Messrs. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Thomas  Wight, 
Perth;  and  Messrs.  James  Young  Sc  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
The  show  of  implements  did  not  exhibit  any  special 
novelty,  but  one  is  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  efforts 
in  all  directions  to  diminish  manual  labour,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  country's  resources.  The  imple- 
ment department  was  inspected  with  great  interest  by 
the  visitors,  many  of  whom  appeared  to  have  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  different 
machines.  We  have  no  doubt  a  deal  of  business  was 
done,  and  at  all  events  it  is  a  manifest  advantage  for 
makers  to  exhibit  year  by  year  their  diflerent  imple- 
ments, and  keep  their  excellencies  before  the  agricul- 
tural mind. 

Our  remarks  on  the  live  stock  must  for  the  most 
part  be  postponed  for  a  week,  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  little  more  than  the  publication  of 
the  prize  list.  The  Shorthorns  are  represented  by 
83  entries ;  the  younger  bulls  are  an  especially  good 
class,  and  there  is  a  very  large  and  excellent  class  of 
cows.  The  Polled  Angus  breed  is  magnificently 
represented  ;  the  Galloways  also  are  well  shown,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  finer  show  of  Ayrshires.  There 
has  never  been  so  fine  a  show,  of  agricultural  horses 
especially.     The  following  is  the  prize  list  :  — 

HORSES. 
For  Agricultural  Purposrs. 

Stallions  foaled  before  January  i,  1870. — 1st,  £^0,  A.  Gal- 
braith,  Croy  Cunningham,  Killearn  (silver  medal  to  breeder,  G. 
Wilson,  Whiteside,  Alford,  N.B.)  ;  2d,  £15,  S.  Clark,  Mans- 
wrae,  Bridge  of  Weir  ;  3d,  P.  Crawford,  Dumgoyack,  Strath- 
blane. 

Entire  Colts  foaled  after  January  1,  1870. — 1st,  ,£20.  R. 
McKean,  Lumloch,  Bishopbriggs  ;  2d,  j^io,  and  3d,  D.  Riddell, 
Kilbowie,  Duntocher;  4th,  P.  Crawford. 

Entire  Colts  foaled  after  January  1,  1871. — tst,  ,£15,  P.  Craw- 
ford, Dumgoyack,  Strathblane ;  2d,  £S,  A.  Yuill,  33,  Cathedral 
Street,  Glasgow  ;  3d,  R.  Andrew,  Allans,  Paisley;  4th,  J.  Kerr, 
Lochend,  Kilbirnie. 

Entire  Colts  foaled  after  January  1,  1872. — 1st,  ,£10,  S.  Clark, 
Manswrae,  Bridge  of  Weir  :  2d,  £5,  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  of 
Keir,  Bart.  ;  3d,  R.  Weir,  Brownhill,  Camwath  ;  4th,  P.  Craw- 
ford. 

Mares  (with  foal  at  foot)  foaled  before  January  1,  1870. — 
j st,  ,£20,  G.  Knox,  Eaglesham,  Renfrewshire  ;  2d,  £\o,  L. 
Drew ;  3d,  D.  Riddell,  Kilbowie,  Duntocher ;  41I1.  W.  A. 
M'Lauchlan,  Auchentroig,  Balfron. 

Mares  (in  foal)  foaled  after  January  1,  1870. — ist,  ,£15,  Sir 
W.  S.  Maxwell;  2d,  £&,  R.  Stark,  Camclon  House,  Falkirk; 
3d  and  4th,  L.  Drew. 

Fillies  foaled  after  January  1,  1870. — ist,  £\o,  Archibald 
Johnstone,  Lochburn,  Maryhill ;  2d,  £5,  D.  Riddell  ;  3d.  G. 
Knox,  Eaglesham  ;  4th,  Sir  W*.  S,  Maxwell. 

Fillies  foaled  after  January  1,  1871. — ist,  £%,  W.  Craig,  New 
Cumnock ;  2d,  £4,  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell ;  3d,  L.  Drew ;  4th, 
R.  M.  Buchanan,  Livingston  Mill,  Mid-Calder. 

Fillies,  foaled  after  January  1,  1872. — ist,  £6,  W.  H.  Hurdle, 
Borrowstown  Mains,  Linlithgow;  2d,  £$,  Earl  of  Strathmore  ; 
3d,  J.  M'Nab,  Burnside,  Menstric  ;  4th,  L.  Drew. 

Draught  Geldings,  foaled  after  January  1,  1S70. — ist.  medium 
gold  medal,  R.  M'Kean,  Lumloch,  Bishopbriggs ;  2d,  silver 
medal,  A.  Graham,  Blackwatcr,  Kilmalcolm  ;  3d,  medium  silver 
medal,  T.  Leishman,  Mciklewood,  Gargunnock  ;  4th,  minoi 
silver  medal,  J.  Love,  12.  East  Quay  Lane,  Greenock. 

Draught  Geldings,  foaled  after  January  1,  1871, — ist,  medium 
gold  medal,  R.  Well,  Brownhill,  Camwath  ;  2d,  silver  medal,  1*. 
Turner,  Manncrston,  Linlithgow;  3d,  medium  silver  medal,  IV 
Buchanan,  Garscadden  Mains,  New  Kilp.itrick. 

Hunters  and  Roadsters. 

Brood  Marcs,  suitable  for  field  (in  foal  or  with  foal  at  foot), 
foaled  before  January  1,  1869. — 1st,  £10,  J.  Stewart,  Hcathtiold, 
Irvine;  2d,  £\o,  G.  Bcveridgc,  Kirkiown.  Kirkcaldy;  I. 
K.  Stark,  Kirkcaldy. 

Ycld   Marcs  or  Geldings,    suitable     for    field,    foaled    before 

1 .11111.* ry  1.  1  :■;(.!_/      is(,   £■■•>,  J     T.   Huu-hiiiMiii,  28,   Ruv.d    I 

Edinburgh;  2d,  £10,  G.  Konaldson,  Linwood,  Paisley;  3d, 
D.  Annan,  The  Torr,  Mooiuie,  Cupar-Fife. 

Mares  or  Geldings,  suitable  for  field,  foaled  after  January  1, 
1S60,  —  ist,  ,£20,  J.  Thompson,  Baillicknowc,  Kelso;  ad,  £\o. 
Captain  J.  G.  Urquhart,  of  Velore.  Linlithgow;  3d,  J.  Wall  1, 
MilllHid,  Si,  Andrews;  4th,  R.  Wilson,  Kiuscat,   Dunfermline. 

Marcs  or  Gcldmgs,  suitable  for  field,  foaled  after  January  '. 
1870.   -ist   ,£10,  J.  W.  I.  Paterson,  Tcrrone,  Langholm  ;  2d,  £%, 

C  Berwick,  Slravilliy  Mill,  St,  Andrew's  ;   id,  \V,   Barthol W, 

Auchtcrtool  ;  4th,  C.   Hunter,  East  Pilmore.  Long  for*; an. 

Mares  or  Geldings,  suitable  for  carriage,  foaled  I  for* 
January  1,  1870.  —ist,  ,£10,  and  2d,  ,£5,  J.  Hcndrie,  ScotstOUH 
House.  Gl.asgow ;  3d,  J.  T.  Hutchinson,  28,  Royal  Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Ponies. 

Mares  or  Geldings  between  u  and  14  hind;  high. —ist, 
medium  gold  medal,  T.  Wysc,  High  Street,  Falkirk  ;  2d,  silver 
medal,  1'.  Panton,  Edenbank,  Kelso  ;  3d.  medium  silver  medal, 
X     Bernard.    Holme     House,    Haddington;     4th,    minor    silver 

medal,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole. 

Mares  or  Geldings,  12  hands  and  under.  — ist,  medium  gold 
medal,  |.  Kippeu,  Blairlogie,  Stirling  ;  2d,  silver  medal.  T.  Wysc, 
High  Street,  Falkirk;  3d,  silver  medal,  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell,  of 
KeiT,  Bart. 
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Shorthorns. 

Bulls  calved  before  January  1,  1871.— 1st,  £20,  R.  Coulson, 
Coastley.  Hexham  ;  2d,  £10.  S.  Stewart,  Sandhole  1-mserburgh  : 
3d,  W.  Scott,  Glendronach,  Huntly ;  4th,  Sir  W.  b.  Maxwell, 
of  Keir,  Bart  ,  Dunblane.  , 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1871.— 1st,  .£20,  W.  Lambert, 
Elrington  Hall,  Haydon  Bridge  :  2d,  £10,  R.  Stark,  Camelon 
House,  Falkirk ;  3d,  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell,  ot  keir,  Bart.  ;  4™.  w- 
S.  Marr,  Upper  Mill,  Tarves. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1872.— 1st,  £io,  A  Buchanan, 
Whitehouse,  Stirling  :  2d,  £5,  W.  S  Marr,  Upper  Mill  Tarves  : 
3d,  J.  Christie,  Bankcnd,  Stirling  ;  4th,  W.  Lambert,  Elnngton 
Hall,  Haydon  Bridge.  „  _     ,     __ 

Cows  of  any  age.-ist,  £15,  A.  H.  Browne  Bank  House 
Ackhngton,  Northumberland  ;  3d,  Duke  of  Buccleitch  and 
Queensberry,  K.G,  Dalkeith;  4th,  H.M.  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  Consort" s  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1871.  —  ist,  £10,  w.  A. 
Mitchell,  Auchnagathle,  Whitehouse,  Aberdeen  ;  2d,  £5,  w-  S. 
Marr,  Upper  Mill,  Tarves;  3d,  J.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catte- 
rick  :  4th,  H.M.  the  Queen. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1872.— 1st,  £8,  H.M.  the 
Queen  ;  2d,  £4,  A.  H.  Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington  ;  3d, 
W.  S.  Marr ;  4th,  W.  Lambert,  Elrington  Hall,  Haydon  Bridge. 

Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen. 

Bulls  calved  before  January  1,  1871.-151,  £20,  T.  L.  M.  Cart- 
wright,  Melville  House,  Ladybank ;  2d,  £\o,  G.  Brown,  West- 
ertown,  Fochabers;  3d,  R.  Walker,  Montbletton,  Banff ;  4th, 
Earl  of  Fife,  K.T.,  Duff  House,  Banff. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1871.— ist,  £20,  A.  Bowie, 
Mains  of  Kelly,  Arbroath;  2d,  £10.  Sir  G.  M.  Grant,  of  Balhn- 
dalloch,  Bart.,  Ballindalloch  ;  3d,  W.  D.  Fordyce,  M.P.,  Bruck- 
lay  Castle,  Aberdeen  ;  4th,  A.  Paterson,  Mulben,  Keith. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  i,  1S72.— 1st,  ,£10,  Earl  of  Fife, 
K.T.,  Duff  House,  Banff;  zd,  .65.  w-  J-  Tayler,  Rothiemay 
House,  Huntly;  3d,  J.  Scott,  Easter  Tulloch,  Stonehaven  ;  4th, 
W.  M'Combic,  M.P.,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen. 

Cows  of  any  age.  — 1st.  £15,  Sir  G.  M.  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch, 
Bart  ;  2d,  £$,  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T.  ;  3d,  R.  Walker,  Montblet- 
ton, Banff;  4th,  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Aboyne  Castle.  Aboync. 

Heifers,  calved  after  January  1,  1871.—  1st,  ,£10,  W.  J.  Tayler, 
Rothiemay  House,  Huntly  :  2d.  ^5,  W.  M'Combie,  M.  P.,  Tilly- 
four,  Aberdeen ;  3d,  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T. ;  4th,  Sir  G.  M.  Grant, 
Bart..  Ballindalloch. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1S72.— ist,  £8,  W.  M'Combie, 
Easter  Skene,  Skene,  Aberdeenshire;  2d,  £4,  W.  M'Combie, 
M.P.,  Tillyfour;  ^d  and  4th,  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T. 

Gallowav. 

Bulls,  calved  before  January  1,  1871. — 1st,  .£20,  J.  Cunning- 
ham, Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie  (silver  medal  to  breeder,  J.  Under- 
wood, Crofts,  Castle-Douglas);  2d,  ,£10,  R.  Jard.ne,  M.P., 
Castlemilk,  Lockerbie  ;  3d,  R.  Hyslop,  Denton  Hall,  Carlisle  ; 
4th,  T-,  S.  &  A  Nivison,  Lairdlaugh,  Dalbeattie. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1871.— 1st,  ,£20,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  K.G. ;  2d,  ;£io,  Maxwell  Clark, 
Culmain,  Crocketford,  Dumfries. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1S72.— 1st,  £jo,  G.  Graham, 
Cubbyhill,  Longtown:  2d,  £5,  J.  J.  Patterson,  Balgray, 
Lockerbie ;  3d,  D.  Hardie,  Priesthaugh,  Hawick. 

Cows,  of  any  age.— 1st,  £15,  and  2d,  £$,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  Queensberry,  K.G,  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Thornhill;  3d,  J. 
Cunningham,  Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie;  4th,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  Queensberry,  K.G. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1871.— 1st,  ;£to,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  K.G.;  2d,  £$,  J.  Cunningham, 
Tarbreoch,  Dalbeattie  :  3d,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry, K.G.;  4th,  J.   Graham,  Parcelstown,  Longtown. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1872.— 1st,  ,£8,  and  2d,  £4, 
I.  Cunningham,  Dalbeattie  ;  3d  and  4th,  W.  &  J.  Shennan, 
Balig,  Kirkcudbright. 

Ayrshire. 

Bulls  calved  before  January  1,  1871.  — 1st,  £20.  T.  Ballantyne, 
Netherton,  East  Kilbride  (silver  medal  to  breeder,  W.  Paterson, 
Huntlybridge,  East  Kilbride)  ;  2d,  j£io,  W.  Young,  Waterbank, 
Carmunnock;  3d,  J.  Anderson,  Smithstown,  Kilsyth;  4th,  Sir 
M.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  of  Ardgowan,  Bart.,  Inverkip. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1871.— 1st,  £20,  D.  Keir,  Buck- 
lyvie  ;  2d,  j£io,  D.  Young,  Auchenrivoch,  Kilsyth  ;  3d,  Sir  M. 
R.  Shaw  Stewart,  of  Ardgowan,  Bart.  ;  4th,  W.  Craig,  Cruther- 
land.  East  Kilbride. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1872.  —  1st,  ,£10,  L.  Drew, 
Merryton,  Hamilton  :  2d,  £5,  J.  Fleming,  Meadowbank  Cottage, 
Strathaven ;  3d,  T.  Ballantyne,  Netherton,  East  Kilbride  ;  4th, 
J.  Mitchell,  Cairn,  Mearns. 

Cows  in-railk,  of  any  age.— 1st,  £15,  R.  Wilson,  Forehouse, 
Kilbarchan ;  2d,  j£8,  J.  Fleming,  Meadowbank  Cottage,  Strath- 
aven ;  3d,  L.  Drew,  Merryton,  Hamilton  ;  4th,  Duchess  Dowager 
ot  Athole.  Dunkeld. 

Cows  in-calf,  of  any  age,  or  Heifers  in-calf,  calved  before 
January  i,  1871. — 1st,  .£15,  J.  Stewart,  Burnside  Cottage,  Strath- 
aven ;  2d,  .£8,  J.  Fleming,  Meadowbank  Cottage,  Strathaven  ; 
3d,  R.  Wilson,  Forehouse,  Kilbarchan;  4th,  G.  Pender,  Drum- 
breck, Kilsyth. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  i,  1871.— 1st,  £10,  G.  Pender, 
Drumbreck,  Kilsyth  ;  2d,  £s.  Duke  ol  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry, K.G.,  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Thornhill  ;  3d,  D.  Fleming, 
Avon  Mills,  Hamilton  ;  4th,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry, K.G. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1872. — 1st,  £8,  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch and  Queensberry,  K.G.  :  2d,  £4,  G.  Pender,  Drumbreck, 
Kilsyth :  3d,  D.  Tweedie,  Castle  Crawford,  Abington  ;  4th, 
J.  Stewart,  Burnside  Cottage,  Strathaven. 

Highland. 

Bulls  calved  before  January  1,  1870. — 1st,  £20,  D.  M'Intyre, 
Tighnablair,  Comrie  (silver  medal  to  breeder,  John  Stewart, 
Duntulm,  Portree). 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1870. — 1st,  £20,  Representatives 
of  the  late  R.  P.  Urlar,  Aberfeldy ;  2d,  j£io,  Duke  of  Athole, 
K.T.,  Blair  Castle,  Blair  Athole ;  3d,  A.  S.  Stevenson, 
Auchenneilan,  Ford,  Lochgilphead. 

Bulls  calved  after  January  1,  1871. — 1st,  ,£io,  J.  Stewart, 
Bochastle,  Callander ;  2d,  £5,  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.  ;  3d, 
D.  M'Laren,  Corrychrone,  Callander  ;  4th,  Earl  of  Seafield, 
Castle  Grant,  Grantown. 

Cows  of  any  age. — 1st,  £15,  and  2d,  ,£8,  J.  Stewart,  Bochastle, 
Callander ;    3d,  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.  ;  4th,  Earl  of  Seafield. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1870. — 1st,  .£10,  J.  Stewart, 
Duntulm,  Portree  ;  2d,  £5,  and  3d,  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.  ; 
4th,  Representatives  of  the  late  R.  P-  Urlar,  Aberfeldy. 

Heifers  calved  after  January  1,  1871. — 1st,  ,£8,  Duke  rf 
Athole,  K.T.  ;  2d,  £4,  and  3d,  Earl  of  Seafield,  Grantown ; 
4th,  J.  Stewart,  Duntulm,  Portree. 

SHEEP. 
Cheviot. 

Tups  above  i-shear. — 1st,  .£10,  J.  Brydon,  jun.,  Holm  of  Dal- 
quhairn,  Carsphaim  ;  2d,  £5,  T.  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh  ; 
3d,  J.  Archibald,  Glengelt,  Lauder  ;  4th,  J.  Brydon,  Kinnel- 
head,  Moffat. 

Dinmont  or  Shearling  Tups. — 1st,  £10,  J.  A.  Johnstone, 
Archbank,  Moffat;  ad,  ^5,  T.  Elliot,  Hindhope;  3d,  J.  A 
Johnstone ;  4th,  T.  Elliot. 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  above  1  shear. — 1st,  .£8,  J.  Brydon,  Kinnel- 
head,  Moffat;   2d,  £4,   T.  Elliot,  Hindhope;    3d,   T.   Welsh, 


Ericstane,  Moffat  ;  4th,  Sir   G.   G.  Montgomery,  of  Stanhope, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Stobo. 

Best  Pen  of  Lambs.— ist,  J.  Brydon  ;  2d,  T.  Welsh. 

Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers. — ist,  j£8,  T.  Elliot, 
Hindhope  ;  2d,  £4^,  T.  Welsh,  Ericstane,  Moffat  ;  3d.  T.  Elliot 
4th,  W.  Moffat,  Kinleith,  Currie. 

Blackfaced. 

Tups  above  i-shear.  —  ist,  £to.  and  2d,  £5,  T.  Archibald, 
Overshicls,  Stow;  3d,  J.  Greenshields,  West  Town,  Lesma- 
hagow  ;  4th,  D.  Foyer,  Knowhead,  Campsie. 

Dinmont  or  Shearling  Tups.  —  ist,  .£10,  J.  Greenshields,  West 
Town,  Lesmahagow  ;  2d,  £5,  J.  Archibald,  Oversbiels,  Stow  ; 
3d,  D.  Foyer,  Knowhead,  Campsie  ;  4th,  J.  Archibald. 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  above  i-shear. — ist,  ,£8,  J.  Archibald,  Over- 
shiels,  Stow;  2d,  £4,  D.  M'Laren,  Corrychrone,  Callander; 
3d,  D.  Tweedie,  Castle  Crawford,  Abington  ;  4th,  R.  Buchanan, 
Letter,  Killearn. 

Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers.— ist,  ,£8,  and  2d,  £4, 
J.  Archibald,  Overshiels,  Stow  ;  3d,  J.  Hamilton,  Lesmahagow  ; 
4th,  A.&J.  Macnaughton,  Kerrumore,    Glenlyon,  Aberfeldy. 
Border  Leicester. 

Tups  above  i-shear.— ist,  ,£10,  T.  Forster,  jun.,  Ellingham, 
Chathill  ;  2d,  £5,  J.  Clark,  Oldhamstocks  Mains,  Cockburns- 
path  ;  3d,  T.  Forster,  jun.  ;  4th,  J.  Lees,  Marvingslon, 
Haddington. 

Dinmont  or  Shearling  Tups.—  ist,  ,£10.  1.  Lees,  Marvingston, 
Haddington  :  2d,  £5,  A.  P.  Hope,  Bordlands,  Noblehouse  ;  3d, 
J.Clark,  Oldhamstocks  Mains,  Cockburnspath ;  4th,  Marquis 
ofTweeddale,  K.T..  Yester,  Haddington. 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  above  i-shear.— ist,  j£8,  ].  Nisbet,  Lambden, 
Greenlaw,  Berwick  ;  2d,  £4,  G.  Laing,  Wark,  Coldstream  ;  3d, 
J.  Fleming,  Carmuirs,  Falkirk  ;  4th,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry,  K.G.,  Dalkeith  Park,  Dalkeith. 

Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers  —ist,  j£8,  J.  Lees, 
Marvingston,  Haddington  ;  zd,  £4,  W.  Purvis,  Linton  Bumfoot, 
Kelso  ;  3d,  J.  Fleming,  Carmuirs,  Falkirk  ;  4th,  C  Lyall,  Old 
Montrose,  Montrose. 

Long-woolled  other  than  Leicester  and  Border 
Leicester. 

Tups  above  i-shear.— ist,  £10,  J.  B.  Irving,  White  Hill, 
Lockerbie  (Lincoln) ;  2d,  £5,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long 
Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour  (Cotswold) ;  3d,  J.  Gibson,  Woolmet, 
Dalkeith  (Cotswold)  ;  4th,  T.  Wilkin,  Tinwald  Downs,  Dumfries 
(Improved  Lincoln). 

Dinmont  or  Shearling  Tups.— ist,  £10,  R  Swanwick,  Royal 
Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester  (Cotswold)  ;  2d,  £5, 
T.  Wilkin,  Tinwald  Downs,  Dumfries  (Improved  Lincoln)  ;  3d, 
J.  B.  Irving,  White  Hill,  Lockerbie  (Lincoln)  ;  4th,  R.  Swan- 
wick (Cotswold). 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  above  i-shear.  — ist,  £8,  T.  Wilkin,  Tinwald 
Downs,  Dumfries  (Improved  Lincoln)  ;  2d,  .£4,  J.  B.  Irving, 
White  Hill,  Lockerbie  (Lincoln)  ;  3d,  J.  Gibson.  Woolmet,  Dal- 
keith (Cotswold)  ;  4th,  T  Wilkin  (Improved  Lincoln). 

Pens  of  5  Shearling  Ewes  or  Gimmers.  — ist,  £Z,  J.  B.  Irving, 
Lockerbie  (Lincoln)  ;  2d,  £4,  and  3d,  T.  Wilkin,  Dumfries 
(Improved  Lincolns)  ;  4th,  J.  B.  Irving  (Lincolns). 

Leicester. 

Tups  of  age.— ist,  ^10,  and  2d,  ,£5,  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor 
House,  Catterick  ;  3d  and  4th,  E.  Sutherland,  Tannachie  House, 
Fochabers. 

Pens  of  s  Ewes,  of  any  age,  or  Gimmers. — ist,  £8t  and  2d, 
,£4,  T.  H.  Hutchinson; '3d,  E.  Sutherland;  4th,  T.  Smith, 
Powrie,  Dundee. 

Southdown. 

Tups  of  any  age.— ist,  j£io,  J.  J.  Colman,  Easton  Lodge 
Farm,  Norwich  :  zd,  £5,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.; 
3d,  J.  J.  Colman  ;  4th,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  of  any  age,  or  Gimmers. — ist,  ,£8,  J.  J. 
Coleman  ;  zd,  £4,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K  G. 

Shropshire. 

Tups  of  any  age.— ist,  ;£io,  and  2d,  £$,  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
Glamis  Castle,  Glamis ;  3d,  Lord  Polwarth,  Humbie,  Upper 
Keith  ;  4th,  Earl  of  Strathmore. 

Pens  of  5  Ewes  of  any  age,  or  Gimmers. — ist,  £3,  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Glamis  ;  2d,  ,£4,  J.  Walker,  Hill 
head,  St.  Andrews  ;    3d  and  4th,  Lord  Polwarth. 

Extra  Sections. 

Pens  of  5  Cheviot  Wethers,  not  above  3-shear. — ist,  minor 
gold  medal,  D.  Welsh,  Tillytoghills,  Fettercairn. 

Pens  ol  s  Blackfaced  Wethers,  not  above  3-shear. — ist,  minor 
gold  medal,  D.  Welsh,  Tillytoghills,  Fettercairn ;  2d,  silver 
medal,  T.  Roy,  Tullylumb,  Perth. 

Pens  of  5  Greyfaced  Hoggs,  not  above  i-shear. — ist,  minor 
gold  medal,  L.  Dalgleish,  Dalbeath,  Brankston  Grange, 
Culross. 

Shropshire.— Minor  silver  medal,  J.  Walker,  Hillhead,  St. 
Andrew's. 

SWINE. 

Boars,  large  breed.— ist,  £8,  R.  E.  Duckering,  Northorpe, 
Kirton  Lindsey;  2d,  £4,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds,  Pyke 
House,  Littleborough,  Manchester  ;  3d,  R.  E.  Duckering  ;  4th, 
J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

Boars,  small  breed.— ist,  ,£8,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons  ;  2d,  £4, 
and  3d,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds ;  4th,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Sows,  large  breed.— ist,  £6,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds,  Pyke 
House,  Littleborough;  2d,  £3,  R.  E.  Duckering;  3d,  J. 
Wheeler  &  Sons  :  4th,  J.  Molr  &  Son,  Aberdeen. 

Sows,  small  breed.— ist,  £6,  John  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Shipston- 
on-Stour  ;  2d,  .£3,  R.  E.  Duckering,  Kirton  Lindsey  :  3d,  C. 
R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds ;  4th,  J.  Alexander,  Drum  Mains, 
Kilsyth. 

Pens  of  3  Pigs,  not  above  8  months  old,  large  breed.  — ist,  £4, 
and  2d,  £2,  R.  E.  Duckering  ;  3d,  J.  Kay,  Hill  Farm,  Gar- 
gunnock  ;  4th,  R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester, 

Pens  of  3  Pigs,  not  above  3  months  old,  small  breed.— ist,  ^4, 
R.  E.  Duckering;  2d,  £2,  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons  ;  3d,  G  Mangles, 
Great  Givendale,  Ripon  ;  4th,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds. 


YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL. 

Harrogate,  Wednesday,  Aug.  5. — This  great  annual 
exhibition  commenced  yesterday,  and  will  close  to- 
morrow evening.  The  proceedings  up  to  this  time 
justify  us  in  characterising  it  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant meetings  in  every  respect  that  the  Society,  during 
the  37  years  of  its  existence,  has  held.  It  is  unique  in 
respect  that  it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Society 
has  held  its  show  at  other  than  a  market  town.  Har- 
rogate, though  an  exception  in  this  respect,  does  not 
suffer  from  it  as  a  suitable  locality  for  the  country 
meeting.  Near  to,  and  intimately  allied  with,  the 
ancient  borough  town  of  Knaresborough,  the  centre  of  a 
splendid  agricultural  area,  and  celebrated  for  its  horti- 
cultural products,  its  markets  supply  Harrogate  with 
the  products  necessary  for  the  creature  comforts  of  its 
population  and  of  any  amount  of  agricultural  guests  that 
the  show  may  bring  to  the  celebrated  northern  spa  and 
watering-place.     With  hotel  and  boarding  accommo- 


dation almost  unlimited — a  "stray"  of  200  acres, 
level  and  dry,  as  a  site — an  agricultural  district  on 
one  side  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  on  the  other 
contiguous  to  populous  towns  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  West  Riding ;  with  also  a  large 
number  of  temporary  residents  during  the  summer 
season,  its  *'  merchant  princes "  who  reside  here 
permanently,  the  great  number  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  landed  and  sporting  gentry  who  reside  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  it  is  surprising  that  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Yorkshire  meeting  has  been 
held  here.  Another  special  feature  of  the  present 
meeting  is  that  it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the 
Yorkshire  have  been  held  in  the  same  year  at  different 
places  and  times  in  the  county.  In  1S48  the  Yorkshire 
show  was  merged  in  the  Royal  meeting  at  York, 
and  in  1861  it  similarly  augmented  the  prize  list  of 
the  Royal  at  Leeds.  As  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  expends  in  the  promotion  of  its  object  four 
or  five  times  its  annual  income  from  subscriptions,  and 
relies  upon  its  popular  annual  exhibition  for  recruiting 
its  finances,  on  this  occasion  the  Council  have  most 
wisely  determined  to  avoid  the  suicidal  policy  of 
giving  up  for  the  year  the  Yorkshire  show  and  its  well- 
earned  profits.  As  a  popular  institution  it  to  a  cer- 
tainty realises  an  annual  amount  which  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  legitimate  income  of  the  Society,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  offer  so  handsome  a  prize  list. 

On  this  occasion  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of 
holding  a  show  in  1873,  and  of  selecting  Harrogate  as 
the  locus  in  quo,  are  alike  evidenced  by  the  financial 
results.  The  attendance  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
On  Tuesday,  the  first  or  half-crown  day,  ^513  were 
received  at  the  gates,  being  more  than  ever  was  taken 
on  the  first  day.  The  second  day's  receipts  fur 
admission  have  been  upwards  of  £1 150. 

The  show  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  takes  the  first 
place  in  the  rank  of  county  meetings — not  merely  on 
account  of  the  amount  offered  in  prizes,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  attending  theshow,  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  exhibits.  In  the  important 
classes  in  which  Yorkshire  specially  excels — viz  ,  horses, 
Shorthorns,  pigs,  and  one  variety  of  improved  Leicester 
sheep— it  stands  on  a  par  with  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society — on  some  occasions  excelling  the  latter  in  the 
number  of  entries,  and  in  others  in  the  special  merit  of 
the  classes  or  of  the  prize-takers.  On  this  occasion 
horses  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  at  Hull, 
while  cattle  are  somewhat  less  than  they  were  at  the 
Royal  meeting. 

On  every  occasion  there  is  one  speciality  which 
belongs  to  the  Yorkshire  show — it  is  a  court  of  appeal 
against  Royal  verdicts,  and  not  unfrequently  sets  them 
aside  when  parties  seek  a  new  trial.  This  the  York- 
shire ring  offers  them,  and  its  decision  finally  confirms 
or  upsets  previous  awards  ;  in  most  cases  the  Yorkshire 
verdict  being  accepted  the  more  freely  because  it  makes  it 
a  rule  to  provide  a  bench  of  judges  not  one  of  whom  has 
acted  at  the  previous  Royal  show.  The  "  glorious  un- 
certainty," it  will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  exemplified 
this  year  in  the  reversal  of  several  decisions,  in  the 
defeat  of  Royal  winners  by  fresh  comers. 

The  prize  amount  offered  for  the  present  and  four 
previous  years  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 


1869.     1    1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Catlle        . . 

Sheep  and  pigs 

Horses 

Wool 

Shoeing  smiths  . . 

^287 
344 
793 
10 

352 
791 
10 

/36S 
3=5 

10 

340 
800 

10 
10 

j£375 
320 
82.S 

IO 

£'434 

^'524 

£1525 

^■53° 

£'53° 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  exclusive  of  foxhounds. 
The  entries  of  live  stock  are — Cattle,  106;  Sheep, 
ill  ;  Pigs,  87  ;  Horses,  335  ;  or  a  total  of  639. 

The  entries  of  the  four  descriptions  of  stock  during 
the  last  iS  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year 

City  or  Town 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Horses 

Total 

1855     .. 

Matron 

126 

80 

76 

226 

8S2 

1856     . . 

Rotherham    . . 

118 

122 

68 

177 

790 

■857     •• 

York    .. 

117 

124 

100 

283 

843 

1858     .. 

Northallerton  . 

142 

102 

102 

211 

679 

1859     • ■ 

Hull    .. 

106 

82 

68 

240 

78  ( 

i860     . . 

Ponlefract      . . 

83 

74 

70 

203 

611 

1862     . . 

York    .. 

95 

66 

94 

240 

664 

1863     .. 

Stockton 

76 

49 

61 

203 

567 

1864     .. 

Howden 

78 

07 

6; 

318 

650 

1865     . . 

Doncaster 

86 

93 

90 

338 

841 

1866     . . 

York    .. 

159 

83 

SM 

899 

■867     .. 

Thirsk 

108 

120 

363 

901 

1868     . . 

Wetherby 

84 

155 

V 

330 

767 

1869     .. 

Beverley 

76 

124 

93 

443 

736 

1870     .. 

Wakefield      . . 

102 

146 

100 

308 

665 

1871     .. 

York    .. 

124 

"3 

107 

409 

75B 

1872     .. 

Malton 

108 

104 

91 

447 

750 

1873     . . 

Harrogate 

106 

in 

87 

335 

639 

The  showyard  was  on  the  "stray,"  and  close  to- 
central  Harrogate,  the  arrangements  as  usual  being 
everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Our  notes  on  the  live  stock,  necessarily  brief,  come 
in  the  order  of  the  catalogue. 

The  Shortliorns  are  an  average  in  point  of  numbers 
but  represent  the  full  power  of  the  leading  herds,  with 
the  exception  that  Telemachus,  the  Hull  prize  aged 
bull,  did  not  put  in  appearance.     In  the  absence  of  an 
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"unknown  knight"  capable  of  unseating  Lord  Irwin, 
this  nobleman  has  capped  his  career  of  Royal  2d  and 
county  1st  by  winning  the  1st  aged  bull  prize  at  the 
Yorkshire.  To  describe  this  bull  would  be  a  twice 
told  tale  :  at  Hull  he  took  2d  honours,  and  to-day,  had 
his  opponents  appeared,  the  victory  in  our  opinion 
would  have  been  with  the  northern  hero.  The  fine 
bull,  Earl  of  Derby  2D,  the  property  of  the 
patriarch  of  Yorkshire  agriculture,  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley, 
takes  2d,  and  rectifies  an  error  at  Hull,  where  Mr. 
Game's  Earl  of  Warwickshire  was  placed  2d.  This 
animal  takes  3d  place  here.  The  class,  though  small, 
has  Lady  Pigot's  Victor  Rex,  and  Mr.  Statter's  big 
Thormanby. 

Mr.  Brown's  Duke  OF  Aosta  leads  in  the  3-year- 
old  bulls,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharp's  Cambridge  Duke  5th 
take  their  places  in  the  above  order  as  at  Hull.  The 
Duke  has  a  thin  skin,  but  is  a  massive  and  masculine 
animal,  and  is  not  equal  to  Mr.  Sharp's  in  style  and 
quality.  A  showy  animal,  belonging  to  Mr.  Goolden, 
Altrincham,  is  3d.  The  class  is  a  moderate  one. 
The  1 -year-old  bulls  are  a  choice  lot  of  ill 
in  which  Mr.  Linton's  young  roan,  and  Sir  George 
Wombwell's  compact  Newbro'  4TH,  are  placed  1st 
and  2d,  as  at  Hull.  The  white  Irish  bull  Ben 
Brace  moves  from  the  4th  at  Hull  to  the  3d  place 
here,  his  Welsh  head  and  common  handling  not 
disqualifying  from  honours  in  his  present  company. 

The  entry  of  bull  calves  was  good  (16),  though  all 
did  not  appear.  The  Duke  of  Genoa,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Sharpley,  turned  the  tables  on  Mr.  Outhwaite's 
Hull  1st  prize,  Lord  Godolphin,  who  is  here  well 
beat.  Lord  Godolphin  is  a  long  loose  animal,  quite 
high  enough  in  rank  when  placed  2d  to  Mr.  Sharpley's 
symmetrical  Duke  of  Genoa, — Lady  Pigot's  Rapid 
Rhone  taking  3d  and  beating  Baron  Irwin,  who 
took  3d  at  Hull. 

In  the  cow  class  Mr.  Outhwaite  clever  cow,  Vivan- 
diere,  repeated  her  Royal  performance  by  coming  1st  in 
a  class  of  good  animals,  and  by  taking  the  cup  for  the 
best  female  Shorthorn  in  the  yard — Mr.  Game's 
Princess  Alexandra  being  a  capital  2d,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe's  Royal  commended  Julia  gt/i  being  3d. 

The  classes  for  heifers  not  exceeding  three  years,  two 
years,  and  one  year,  were  the  gems  of  the  yard,  and 
numbered  respectively  13,  11,  and  14.  Mr.  Foljambe's 
Zingara — the  Hull  2d  prize — Mr.  Brown's  Oxford 
Beauty  (unnoticed  at  Hull)  and  Mr.  Game's  Partridge 
(highly  commended  at  Hull),  took  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  in 
the  three  year  class,  and  in  two  years  old  Lady  Pigot's 
Hull  1st  prize,  Rose  of  Wvndham,  was  again  placed 
before  Mr.  Dudding's  Blooming  Bride — Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's Hull  reserve  number,  Lady  Playful,  being  here 
3d  prize. 

The  heifer  classes  under  twelve  months  were 
14  in  number.  Mr.  Singleton's  Ringlet  $th  (a  Hull 
2d  prize  to  Lord  Sudeley's  wonderful  Scraphina)  here 
came  1st,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  G.  Wombwell's 
sweet  calf,  Cerito  llth,  reserve  number  and  highly 
commended  at  Hull;  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Lady 
Alicia  received  the  3d  place.  The  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  were  superior  to  those  at  Hull.  Mr. 
Statter  here  repeats  his  Hull  victory.  Alderneys  were 
a  fine  class. 

The  Sheep  Show  was  as  usual  good,  both  in 
Leicesters  and  Lincolns— Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Borton, 
Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Leahe,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son being  chief  exhibitors  and  prize-takers.  Mr. 
Turner's  shearling  ram  and  Mr.  Morris'  aged  ram 
were  the  best  representatives  of  the  breed. 
Mr.  Morris'  ram  deservedly  took  the  cup  for  the 
best  ram.  The  Lincolns  were  36  in  three  classes. 
Mr.  Dudding's  1st  and  2d  prize  shearling  and  2d  prize 
aged  ram  were  capital  types  of  the  Lincoln  sheep,  wool 
and  frame  combined.  Twenty-one  Shropshire  Downs 
formed  three  excellent  classes,  Lord  Chesham's  1st  and  2d 
shearlings  and  two  aged  rams,  and  Mr.  Morris'  aged 
ram,  were  conspicuous  by  their  merit ;  Lord  Chesham's 
gimmers  were  a  beautiful  lot,  as  were  Lord  Wenlock's. 
The  mountain  sheep  were  good,  but  not  numerous. 

Pigs  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  On  no  occa- 
sion has  rotundity  been  more  developed  tha*i  on  this. 
To  "  describe  a  circle  "  is  a  geometrical  problem  which 
we  need  not  attempt.  We  add  the  names  of  the 
principal  winners  : — Messrs.  Duckering,  Earl  iof  Elles- 
mere,  Mr.  Beswicke-Royds,  Mr.  James  Knowles,  of 
Wetherby,  and  Lord  Wenlock. 

The  Norses  here  make  one  of  the  finest  shows 
we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  picks  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  the  cracks  of  the  East  Riding,  the 
winners  at  Islington,  Alexandra  Park,  Hull,  Gains- 
borough, Duffield,  Bridlington,  Thirsk,  and  other 
showyards,  are  here.  Many  victors  have  been 
crowned  again,  and  not  a  few  laurels  have  been 
plucked  off  the  heads  recently  decorated.  The  compe- 
tition in  all  the  classes  has  been  close,  owing  to  pre- 
vious trials  having  sifted  the  dross  from  the  pure  metal. 
At  the  time  our  parcel  left  the  judging  was,  however, 
scarcely  completed. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  1st  prizes  for  horses  : — 

Thornugh-bred  Stallions  for  (jetting  weight-carrying  hunters. 
—^5°.  J-  Moffatt,  Kirklington  Park,  Carlisle,  Laughing  Stock. 

Roadster  Stallions. — j£io,  J.  &  H.  Cockshot,  Cringles,  Silsdcn, 
Leeds,  Serenaper. 

Three-year-old  Hunting  Geldings. — £20,  B.  Johnson,  Froding- 
haiu  Bridge,  Hull,  Showman. 

Three-year-old  Hunting  Fillies.— ,£15,  Robert  Goodlass,  Wil- 
lcrby,  Ganton,  York,  Seabreeze. 

Four-year-old  Hunting  Geldings. — ,£25,  T.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Manor  House,  Catterick,  Jester. 


Four-vear  old  Hunting  Mares. — £20,  A.  Wilson,  Kirby  Elli, 
Hull,  Mhs  Ayton. 

Five-year-old  Hunting  Geldings  or  Mares,  that  have  never  at 
any  show  won  a  prize  of  the  reputed  value  of  £10. — £n$,  James 
Hall,  Scorboro',  Beverley,  Leotard  sd. 

Hunting  Geldings  or  Marcs,  five  years  old  and  upwards,  and 
up  to  15  stones  with  hounds. — jC$o,  Henry  Jcwison,  Raislhurpe, 
York,  Palmebston. 

Hunting  Geldings  or  Mares,  five  years  old  and  upwards,  up  to 
not  less  than  12  stones  with  hounds. — £30,  William  Armstrong, 
Watts  Field,  Kendal,  The  Banker. 


THETFOBD. 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  those  attending  the  Thet- 
ford  wool  fair,  held  last  week,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
made  some  observations  which  we  give,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  of  them  are  now  out  of  date  : — 

I  know  very  well,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  met  for 
business  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  if  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  observations  on  some 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  either  been  passed  or  are 
in  contemplation.  I  won't  refer  in  any  way  to  party 
politics ;  but  just  to  one  or  two  things  that  have 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  getting  into  its  dotage  and  wants  to  be  refreshed  and 
renewed.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  say  that  Parlia- 
ment, having  nothing  of  importance  to  do,  is  contem- 
plating a  whole  lot  of  silly,  little,  rubbishy  measures 
that  ought  not  to  engage  its  attention.  You  know 
that  last  year  they  passed  what  is  called  the  Small  Birds' 
Bill,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  present  time 
that  if  a  boy  should  happen  from  March  to  August  to 
throw  a  stone  at  a  cock  robin  or  a  hedge  sparrow  he  is 
liable  to  be  fined  and  sent  to  prison.  If  you  don't 
think  that  absurd  enough,  we  have  a  committee  now 
sitting  to  consider  whether  that  protection  which  is 
enjoyed  by  certain  small  birds  —  certain  privileged 
members  of  the  bird  community — should  not  be  shared 
by  every  bird  that  flies — whether  wood-pigeons  and 
rooks  and  all  those  birds  which  ravage  us  should  not 
have  a  close  time  ?  And  if  we  pass  a  Bill  of  that  sort, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  in  a  future  session  of  Parliament 
it  was  proposed  that  we  should  have  a  close  season  for 
rats  and  mice.  Last  year  we  had  also  a  Health  Bill — 
a  Bill  of  a  most  complicated  and  intricate  character, 
which  refers  to  no  less  than  27  Acts  of  Parliament — and 
of  that  measure  the  Local  Government  Board  have  just 
been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  digest.  For  urban 
sanitary  authorities  alone  the  book  contains  2S6  closely 
printed  pages,  and  surely  that  is  something  hard  to  read 
and  remember,  and  still  harder  to  understand.  But  as 
if  our  Boards  of  Guardians  and  sanitary  authorities 
had  not  enough  to  do  with  that,  there  was  a  Bill 
brought  in — not  again  by  the  Government,  but  by  a 
crotchety  member  of  the  Opposition  front  benches — to 
extend  that  Act,  or,  as  he  said,  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Act  of  last  year.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  what  sort  of  Bill  it  is.  The  first  clause  says 
that  any  man  who  shall  sell  any  milk  which  is  pro- 
duced from  an  animal  having  tubercular  disease  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ,£20.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
an  aged  cow  on  your  premises  might  not  have  tubercles 
in  its  lungs.  I  daresay  many  of  them  have.  Then,  if 
this  Bill  become  law,  and  you  sell  a  pennyworth  of  the 
milk  to  your  labourers,  and  when  the  cow  is  killed  by 
the  butcher  it  is  found  to  have  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
you  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  oi  £20.  Again,  there  is 
&  tough  nut  to  crack  on  the  Education  question. 
We  are  going  to  put  the  duty  of  creating  a 
class  of  educated  paupers  upon  the  guardians  of  this 
country.  I  trust  this  will  be  resisted  by  the  guardians, 
and  if  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  not  become  law.  And  we 
have  'also  going  through  this  counrry  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  like  a 
sort  of  "  perpetual  screw-jack,"  raising  the  standard  of 
education  to  such  a  height  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  England  will  have  a  great  deal  more  knowledge 
than  strength  ;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  long  run  that, 
instead  of  having  muscle  and  sinew,  which  are  now  so 
valuable,  we  shall  greatly  augment  the  class  of  people 
who  are  now  almost  starving — I  mean  those  who  live 
by  their  heads  rather  than  by  their  hands.  Then  we 
have  another  Bill  in  which  I  have  taken  very  con- 
siderable interest,  and  that  is  the  Rating  Bill.  I  hope 
I  meet  the  approbation  of  my  brother  farmers  when  I 
say,  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  that  I  think 
it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  question 
indeed  to  know-how  to  rate  timber — how  much  to  put 
on  it  for  the  year — and  that  we  have  come  to  a  wise 
determination  in  considering  the  natural  agricultural 
value  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows,  and  not  the  value 
of  the  timber  at  all.  I  also  think  on  the  question 
that  when  the  game  is  not  let,  we  should  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  ascertain  how  many 
partridges,  hares,  and  rabbits  that  land  might 
grow,  but  that  we  should  again  take  it  at  its  fair  agri- 
cultural value,  and  have  only  one  assessment  instead 
of  two.  Well,  I  have  been  serving  on  two  committees, 
one  of  which  has  just  made  its  report,  and  the  labours 
of  the  other  I  trust  are  very  nearly  ended.  After  two 
years  of  inquiry,  we  made  the  other  day  a  report  on  the 
game  question  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  in  no  way 
meets  my  ideas — I  don't  know  whether  it  will  yours. 
We  have  done  some  little  good  perhaps — we  have 
taken  the  rabbit  out  of  the  game  list,  and  all  the  pro- 
tection the  Game  Laws  gave  him  is  abolished  ;  but  the 
report  in  its  spirit  has  favoured  the  poacher  rather 
than  the   farmer,  and   I  am   quite  sure  that  however 


much  you,  gentlemen,  as  occupiers  of  land,  may  dislike 
to  see  your  crops  ravaged  with  game,  you  don't  desire 
your  landlord's  property  to  be  molested  by  poachers  or 
by  trespassers.  The  other  matter  to  which  I  will 
refer,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  is  the  failure  of  the 
Tenant-Right  Bill,  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  was 
withdrawn  from  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol. My  friend,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  illness,  and  it  would  have  ill  become  me  to  have 
fought  such  an  important  Bill  as  that  single-handed, 
in  a  somewhat  adverse  House  of  Commons,  and 
I  hope  the  course  I  pursued  will  meet  with  your 
approval,  although  I  can  assure  you  it  was  to  me  a 
great  and  bitter  disappointment  that  we  had  not  a  good 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  with 
regard  to  my  honourable  colleagues,  I  may  say  that 
every  one  of  them  is  in  favour  of  the  main  principle  of 
the  Bill — to  give  compensation  to  tenants  for  their 
unexhausted  improvements.  Now,  Mr.  Greene  has 
congratulated  you  in  this  district  upon  the  good 
appearance  of  the  crops,  and  really  when  you  go  into 
the  midland  counties,  as  I  have  done  lately,  or  even 
go  down  to  Essex  by  the  other  line,  the  appearance  of 
this  district  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  in  other 
portions  of  the  country.  I  do,  therefore,  trust  that 
with  a  good  price  for  lambs,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
a  comparatively  good  and  abundant  crop  of  corn  for 
this  district,  you  may  have  a  truly  prosperous  year, 
and  that  it  may  in  a  measure  obliterate  the  bitter  re- 
collections that  those  terrible  droughts  of  1S6S  and 
1870  must  still  be  in  your  memories. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

MORTON. 

The  Meat  Supply  and  the  Labour  Question. — At  the 
annual  show  of  this  Farmers'  Club,  last  week,  at  Meers- 
brook  Park,  Derbyshire,  there  were  good  classes  of 
horses,  especially  of  hunters  ;  a  meagre  show  of  cattle 
as  to  numbers  ;  not  an  average  show  of  sheep,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  pigs. 

After  the  dinner,  which  took  place  at  5  o'clock,  in 
a  large  marquee  erected  on  the  grounds,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  presided,  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening — "Success  to  the  Norton  Farmers' 
Club  and  East  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society." — He 
need  hardly  say  that  no  question  was  of  more  vital 
importance  in  the  present  day,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  than  the  providing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
for  the  population.  How  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
was  to  be  obtained  when  the  population  was  so  rapidly 
increasing  became  a  difficult  question,  and  one  of  very 
serious  importance.  As  regards  the  supply  of  bread, 
the  public  need  feel  no  anxiety  on  that  head,  for  they 
drew  supplies  of  Wheat  from  almost  every  corn-pro- 
ducing country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  with 
regard  to  beef  and  mutton,  milk  and  butter,  the  case 
was  altogether  different.  There  seemed  to  be  no  pro- 
bability that  anything  more  than  a  very  scanty  addition 
to  our  home  production  of  these  articles  of  food  could 
ever  be  relied  upon  from  foreign  countries.  It  became 
then  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  that 
the  few  resources  of  the  country  for  the  production  of 
meat  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view  that  the 
land,  whether  in  grass  or  under  the  plough,  should  be 
so  managed  as  to  become  capable  of  supporting  an 
additional  quantity  of  cattle,  and  so  to  furnish  an 
additional  supply  of  what  was  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  people.  It  was  scarcely  of  less  importance  that 
the  stock  so  kept  should  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  shortest  possible 
time — the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  for  human  food  in 
proportion  to  what  they  themselves  consume.  He 
believed  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  practical 
farmers,  whose  opinion  was  of  the  greatest  weight  on 
this  point,  was  that  great  improvement  had  been  made 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  more  especially 
during  the  30  years  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
had  been  in  operation  ;  but  if  much  had  been  done, 
they  must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  very 
much  still  remained  to  be  done.  It  was  asserted  on 
very  high  authority  that  if  the  most  was  made  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  land  of  this  country  it  might  produce 
as  much  again  as  it  did  at  the  present  time.  That 
assertion  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  largest  land- 
owners of  the  country — by  men  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  express  opinions  on  subjects  about  which 
they  were  not  well  qualified  to  speak,  and  who 
were  at  all  given  to  make  rash  statements.  He 
must,  however,  confess  that  the  statement  seemed  a 
somewhat  staggering  one,  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  standard  thus  set  up  was  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Even  if  such  a  result  was  theoretically  possible, 
it  was  evident  it  could  only  be  attained  by  slow  degrees. 
Although  most  of  them  knew  farms  which  had  attained 
to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  apparently  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  they  must  all  be  acquainted  with 
cases  where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  extremely 
defective,  and  where  the  soil  was  wasted  to  a  lament- 
able degree  in  the  production  of  useless  and  noxious 
weeds.  They  must  also  be  acquainted  with  a  great 
deal  of  land  which  suffered  from  a  want  of  drainage, 
and  they  must  know  cases  where  the  stock  kept  was  of 
an  inferior  and  unthrifty  description.  Every  one  who 
used  his  powers  of  observation  must  know  that  there 
were  such  cases  as  these  ;  and  therefore  there  could  be 
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no  doubt  whatever  that  agriculture  was  susceptible  of 
very  great  improvements,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
produce  from  land  was  capable  of  being  greatly 
increased. 

If  they  came  to  consider  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  were  favourable  to  such  an  increase, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The 
most  obvious  remark  on  the  one  side  was  that  beef  and 
mutton,  butter  and  milk,  command  very  high  prices  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  labour  was  very  scarce  and  dear. 
He  imagined  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  both 
the  deamess  of  meat  and  the  scarcity  of  labour  were 
due  to  the  same  cause— they  arose  from  the  great  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Although  as  time 
went  on  (and  all  experience  showed  this  to  be  the  case) 
the  present  prosperity  would  occasionally  meet  with 
checks,  he  thought  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  labour  was  likely  to  continue  scarce  and  dear,  and 
that  meat  would  also  command  high  prices.  Many, 
indeed,  imagined  that  prices  would  go  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  now.  It  was  not  his  business 
to  make  prophecies  on  matters  of  that  kind,  but  one 
thing  was  certain — that  farmers  had  to  contemplate 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  labour  available 
for  their  operations  would  continue  to  be  both  scarce 
and  dear.  The  labour  question,  indeed,  was  be- 
coming a  very  serious  one.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  had  unfortunately  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  fanners  and  their  men.  Fortunately  in  this 
part  of  the  country  there  had  been  nothing  of  that  kind; 
but  while  the  farmers  here  had  been  free  from  some  of 
those  disagreeable  occurrences  which  they  heard  of  else- 
where, the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  labour  had  been  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  the 
farmers  of  the  district.  If  they  came  to  consider  how 
this  state  of  things  was  to  be  met  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  relief  was  to  some  extent  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
future,  as  it  had  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  past,  by 
a  still  further  use  of  those  improved  implements  and 
machinery  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  agri- 
cultural implement  makers  had  provided.  In  the  case 
of  large  holdings  especially,  he  hoped  that  steam  cul- 
tivation would  be  more  largely  introduced  than  it 
had  hitherto  been,  and  would  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  future.  In 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances  steam  cultiva- 
tion was  now  being  applied;  and  he  believed  those  en- 
gaged in  making  steam  machinery  were  very  busily 
employed.  For  himself  he  must  say  that,  having  a 
considerable  farm  in  his  own  occupation  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  he  had  used  steam  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  its  results.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  cost  of 
steam  engines  and  the  other  appliances  necessary  for 
steam  cultivation  were  of  a  costly  character,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  tenant-farmers,  except  in  a  few 
exceptional  districts  where  the  farmers  had  large  hold- 
ings, and  were  men  of  unusually  large  capital.  It  had 
therefore  been  suggested  that  the  original  outlay  for 
steam  engines  and  other  apparatus  might  very  properly 
be  defrayed  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  paying  a  proper 
sum  for  the  use  of  them.  He  had  had  some  inti- 
mations that  a  system  of  that  kind  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  some  of  his  own  tenants.  He  was  not 
sure  that  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  such  a 
system  might  not  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  detail ;  at  all  events,  it  was  a  matter  which 
would  require  very  serious  consideration.  He  might 
say,  however,  that  if  he  found  his  tenants  had  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject,  he  should  be  inclined  to  give  it 
his  most  favourable  consideration. 


Russian  peasant,  the  latter  objected  to  work  for  hire,' 
and  so  an  immense  part  of  the  vast  empire  is  lying 
unproductive.  What  Russia  wants  is  a  healthy  middle 
class,  grown  up  normally  from  within  itself.  By  the 
present  system  labour  is  lost,  by  reason  of  the  labouring 
forces  being  either  concentrated  on  much  too  small  a 
space  in  the  peasant  village  communities  (woio&ts),  or 
else,  in  the  case  of  the  large  estates,  we  find  that  fertile 
areas  cannot  be  made  productive  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the 
letting  out  of  the  land  in  farms  of  the  size  of  about 
100  desjatines  to  industrious  families  of  the  toolosts  is 
suggested.  In  this  way  the  violost  would  be  dis- 
encumbered, an  independent  existence  assured  to  the 
peasant,  the  producing  power  of  the  country  raised, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  middle  class  (so  much  wanted) 
would  arise. 

Of  course,  means  of  communication  must  be  created, 
and  this  might  be  most  easily  done  by  bestowing  on 
landed  proprietors  the  right  of  laying  down  roads  and 
levying  tolls  for  the  outlay  and  their  maintenance. 
The  law  according  to  which  in  future  no  tolls  are  to  be 
levied  in  Russia  would  necessarily  have  to  be  abolished. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  State  by  these  adjustments  ; 
they  would  call  forth  an  anti-revolutionary  element, 
cause  an  increase  of  tax-paying  lands,  promote  the 
foundation  of  schools,  &c. 

Although  the  author,  by  his  propositions  and  Ian- 
guage,  seems  to  take  the  reader  back  a  century,  he  is 
not  a  man  of  retrogressive  tendencies,  for  each  page  of 
his  book  shows  the  capable  agriculturist,  who  proves  to 
us  most  ably  that  the  obsolete  character  of  his  proposi- 
tions is  conditioned  by  the  object  for  which  they  are 
made.  The  pamphlet  is  a  serious  study  of  extremely 
interesting  conditions,  and  for  this  reason  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  agriculturists. 


Jjjfias  of  %aa\\$, 

The  Present  Agricultural  Condition  of  Russia.* 

In  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title,*  published 
d  propos  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  author  expresses 
a  regret  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the  political 
conditions  which  affect  the  production  of  the  different 
articles  exhibited,  have  ever  been  brought  properly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  either  in  former  exhi- 
bitions or  in  the  present  one.  This  regret  is  especially 
lively  with  regard  to  an  empire  which  occupies  such 
an  exceptional  position  among  civilised  states  as  Russia. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  treats  of  the  abnormal  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  Russia,  and  contains  proposals 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  same.  By  the  ukase  of 
February  1,  1S61,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  abolished  serfdom  in  Russia. 
In  February,  1S63,  however,  the  principle  "no  free- 
dom without  landed  property"  came  in  force,  and 
spoiled  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants.  Every  peasant  received  as  his  own  a  piece 
of  land  of  certain  dimensions  (about  5  desjatines ; 
I  desjatine  =  2§  acres),  and  the  principle  of  periodical 
redistribution  of  the  land  was  incorporated  in  the  new 
law.  This  enactment  was  at  the  same  time  prompted 
by  the  national  desire  to  punish  the  Poles,  who 
had  risen  in  insurrection,  by  confiscating  and  distri- 
buting their  landed  property.  The  land  was  thus 
divided  into  numerous  small  parcels  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  colour  given  to  the  move- 
ment,   and    the    low    state    of    civilisation     of    the 


*  Die  gegenw&rtigen  Agrari'erhaltnisse  RussZarufs,  von  L. 
Wurstemberger.     Leipzig- :  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1S73. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations. — The  fine  forcing  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  caused  the  Hops  every- 
where to  perform  marvels  in  the  way  of  growth,  and 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  Hop  gardens  in  every 
locality.  The  beautiful  rains  on  and  about  July  15  set 
the  manures  to  work,  especially  the  rape  dust  and 
Odams'  Hop  manure,  which  has  been  so  largely  used 
this  year  ;  and  the  warm  days  and  nights  favoured  the 
rapid  development  of  bine,  shoots  and  burr-branches. 
In  the  annals  of  Hop  history  there  is  hardly  a  record 
of  such  wonderful  progress  as  that  made  by  the  plants 
in  the  last  20  days.  Every  old  man  in  the  Hop  district 
can  call  to  mind  and  will  wax  eloquent  in  recounting 
instances  of  extraordinary  recoveries  made  by  the  Hops 
when  they  had  been  almost  given  over ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  extraordinary  disappointments  when  a 
good  crop  was  held  to  be  certain,  which  after  all  failed 
by  reason  of  lice,  red  spider,  mould,  bad  weather  or 
a  mighty  wind,  such  as  blew  for  days  and  nights  and 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Hops  some  30  years  ago, 
which  is  called  "  Waddington's  wind"  to  this  very 
date,  because  a  Mr.  Waddington  happened  to  have 
bought  a  great  many  old  Hops  previously  as  a  specula- 
tion, which  he  sold  after  this  wind  at  a  large  profit  ; 
but  very  few  old  men  can  remember  a  year  when 
the  Hop  plantations  were  so  "filled  up,"  or  the 
poles  so  covered  in  a  short  time  as  they  were 
from  July  1 5  to  August  5.  There  is  still  slack  bine  to  be 
found  in  every  parish  in  Mid  and  East  Kent,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  in  Sussex,  and  in  almost  every 
garden  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  more  uneven, 
nesses  than  usual,  particularly  in  the  Golding  gardens, 
which  must  reduce  the  crop  considerably,  though, 
according  to  present  appearances,  if  the  lice,  red  spider, 
and  mould  do  not  spread  to  any  extent  there  will  be 
rather  more  than  an  average  yield  produced 
throughout  these  very  important  Hop  growing 
places.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  always 
an  "if"  used  in  forecasting  the  crop  of  Hops; 
even  a  fortnight  or  a  week  before  the  actual  picking 
time  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  realising  the  amount 
which  appears  to  be  upon  the  poles,  as  they  are  most 
delicate  and  quickly  affected  by  sudden  variations  of 
temperature.  The  East  Kent  plantations  continue  to 
bear  away  the  palm  up  to  the  present  time,  looking 
very  beautiful  just  now  with  the  clusters  of  burr  in  full 
"  brush,"  and  here  and  there  the  tiny  Hops  are  already 
emerging  from  the  burr  phase,  their  as  yet  pale  prim- 
rose hues  contrasting  prettily  with  the  light  green 
shades  of  the  young  shoots  and  the  darker  tints 
of  the  old  foliage.  In  fen  days  or  a  fortnight 
these  gardens  will  be  in  perfection  of  beauty, 
for  the  bine  is  not  thick  enough  to  hide  the  flowers  as 
in  the  last  season,  and  each  flower  cluster  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and,  getting  plenty  of  light  and  warmth 
directly  from  the  sun,  will  be  thoroughly  developed 
and  matured.  In  some  parts  of  this  division  of  Kent, 
lice  rather  increased  in  the  two  or  three  dull  days  of 
this  week,  which  is  thought  a  bad  sign  ;  but  setting 
this  aside,  there  is  every  prospect  of  East  Kent  pro- 
ducing considerably  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
Hops  per  acre,  of  unexceptionable  quaiity.  Of  Mid 
Kent  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  estimate  of  quan- 
tity or  quality  will  be  reached,  because  the  grounds  show 
nothing  like  the  evenness  or  the  general  quantity  of  bine 
as  those  of  East  Kent,  while  in  some  parts  lice  linger  yet 
in  dangerous   quantities.     The  red  spider  is  also  un- 


pleasantly active  in  this  hot,  drying  weather,  and  mould 
has  put  in  an  appearance,  if  the  large  use  of  sulphur 
may  be  taken  as  any  index.  Somewhere  about  an 
average  crop  may  be  gathered  here,  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

Account  are  very  conflicting  from  the  Weald  of 
Kent.  Some  parishes,  such  as  Ilorsmonden,  Cran- 
brook,  Goudhurst,  have  done  wonders  lately,  and  bid 
fair  to  grow  a  nice  lot  of  Hops  ;  but  the  district  below 
Ashford  and  about  Sandhurst,  Hawkhurst,  Marden, 
and  the  neighbourhood  has  a  good  deal  of  weak  bine 
which  has  not  not  thriven  of  late  as  much  of  the  bine 
has  done  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  thought 
that  an  average  crop  will  be  grown  here,  and  nothing 
beyond.  A  good  deal  of  the  bine  in  Sussex  is  very  slack 
indeed,  as  in  the  parishes  of  Ewhurst  and  part  of  Tice- 
hurst,  Peasmarch,  Whatlington  and  Warbleton  ;  while 
that  in  Rye,  Northiam,  Salehurst,  Hurstmonceux,  Wort- 
ling  and  other  places,  is  looking  very  promising  :  on 
the  whole  it  is  not  likely  that  an  average  yield  will  be 
grown  upon  the  10,000  acres  of  Hop  land  in  Sussex. 

The  latest  accounts  of  the  American  Hop  gardens 
are  more  favourable.  There  are  still  some  complaints 
of  injury  caused  to  the  plants  by  the  heat  and 
drought,  which  has  occasioned  the  red  spider 
to  increase  and  multiply,  from  California  and 
other  districts,  but  in  others,  where  drought  had 
prevailed,  fine  showers  have  lately  fallen.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  fly  and  lice  will  do  little  harm  this  year, 
and  that  a  crop  equal  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality 
will  be  grown  this  season  ;  so  that,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  the  Americans  will  require  many  foreign 
Hops  for  their  home  consumption.  In  Germany,  it 
would  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  plantation  is 
expected  to  yield  more  than  last  year's  crop,  while 
another  portion  will  not  grow  nearly  so  much  ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  statements  from  various 
localities,  that  not  so  many  Hops  will  be  grown  in 
Germany  as  in  1872,  and  that  they  will  be  of  superior 
quality.  In  the  Bavarian— the  most  celebrated  of  the 
German  Hop  growing  centres — at  Sarsbruck,  Lauf, 
Altdorf,  Spalt,  the  gardens  are  looking  very  well, 
while  from  Wain,  Rottenberg,  Tubingen,  and  other 
places  in  Wurtemberg,  and  from  Furstenfield  in  Styria, 
not  more  than  a  good  half  crop  is  anticipated. 


Stoke  Park,  near  Slough.— On  Saturday  last 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G.,  Lord  Chesham,  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  and  son,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  assembled  at  Stoke  Park,  near 
Slough,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Edward  John  Coleman, 
to  inspect  Mr.  Brown's  novel  system  of  shower  irriga- 
tion  applied  to  pasture  land,  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  take  the 
following  report  from  the  columns  of  the  Times  :— 

Mr.  Coleman  has  devoted  some  40  acres  of  his  park 
to  a  trial  of  the  new  irrigation  with  artificial  showers, 
invented  by  Mr.  Isaac  Brown,  of  the  British  River 
Irrigation  Company,  India  Buildings,  Edinburgh.  A 
12-horse  power  steam-engine,  working  a  Tangye  force- 
pump,  draws  water  from  the  ornamental  lake,  and  waters 
the  whole  area  with  jets  of  "  artificial  rain,"  squirted 
from  small  perforations  in  lead  pipes,  which  are  laid 
down  in  parallel  lines  16  yards  apart.  With  a  pressure 
of  60  lb.  to  70  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  a  head  of  120 
or  more  feet,  the  engine  maintains  a  shower  upon  a 
plot  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  applying 
10  tons  of  water  in  15  minutes.  And  plot  after  plot  is 
taken  in  rotation  until  the  whole  is  thus  irrigated,  the 
work  proceeding  for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  ill  effect  upon  the  herbage  from  watering 
under  a  hot  sun.  Six  acres,  parted  off  for  the  present 
experiment,  are  watered  every  night.  Mr.  Coleman, 
requiring  hay,  has  hitherto  used  the  system  chiefly  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  hay  crops,  and  thus  the 
natural  herbage  has  been  injured  for  grazing  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  the  appearaance  of  the  full  green  after- 
math, from  which  an  enormous  bulk  of  hay  3  feet  high 
was  taken  in  June,  is  surprising  when  compared  with 
the  adjacent  ground  now  lying  withered  and  bare  on  its 
dry,  loamy  soil.  The  6-acres  portion  was  dressed 
with  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  patentee's  artificial  manure, 
and  then  watered  ;  the  grass,  where  only  a  fortnight 
old,  being  now  a  fine  deep  bullock  pasture,  and  here 
is  being  conducted  a  remarkably  novel  experiment — 
designed  to  secure  in  sheep-grazing  the  economy  found 
in  the  well-known  Jersey  system  of  tethering  cows. 
Two  hundred  fatling  sheep  (tegs  of  the  Leicester 
and  Cheviot  cross)  are  inclosed  in  a  fold  which  reaches 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  field— namely,  300 
yards,  but  with  only  7  yards'  space  between  the  two 
rows  of  hurdles,  so  that  the  area  occupied  by  the 
sheep  at  one  time  is  less  than  half  an  acre. 
Instead  of  confining  the  sheep  to  this  plot  until 
it  is  quite  exhausted,  and  then  shifting  to  another 
plot  of  high  grass,  as  in  ordinary  folding,  the  new 
plan  is  to  remove  both  rows  of  hurdles  1  yard  forward 
at  least  four  times  per  day.  Thus  the  animals  have 
always  access  to  a  strip  of  strong,  fresh,  succulent 
herbage  ;  they  never  foul  their  food  ;  they  walk  and 
lie  only  upon  what  they  have  already  cropped  short ; 
they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  stem  shooting  up 
into  seed  as  a  "bent,"  and  yet  they  have  ample  room 
for  their  natural  ranging  up  and  down  in  search  of  new 
mouthfuls  or  special  grasses.  To  ease  the  labour  that 
would  otherwise  attach  to  this  rational  process,  Mr. 
Brown   has   constructed  a  hurdle   in  the   form   of  a 
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ckevaux  defrise,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  central  bar, 
with  bars  at  right  angles,  in  cross  section  like  the 
multiplication  sign  x  ,  each  side  of  the  square  being 
3  feet  across,  and  the  hurdle  9  feet  long.  Made  of 
Norway  Fir,  these  military-looking  fences  are  light 
and  yet  very  durable,  particularly  if  creosoted  wood 
were  used  ;  and  the  process  of  shifting  by  rolling 
each  hurdle  one-fourth  of  a  rotation,  or  on  to 
its  next  face,  is  so  easy  and  expeditious,  that  the 
shepherd  on  Saturday  turned  by  himself  106  hurdles, 
being  a  length  of  300  yards,  in  seven  minutes.  Ordi- 
narily, the  labour  would  occupy  about  20  minutes  four 
times  a  day,  and  would,  therefore,  go  into  the  time  of 
the  necessary  attendant  upon  the  fold.  The  sheep 
graze  by  putting  their  heads  between  the  upright  bars 
or  slats  of  the  hurdles,  and  after  10  days  of  the  folding 
are  evidently  doing  exceedingly  well.  Indeed,  Lord 
Chesham,  who  is  pre-eminent  as  a  breeder  and  feeder 
of  Shropshires,  expressed  his  high  approval  of  these 
hurdles  as  the  very  things  most  suitable  for  grazing 
sheep.  The  fold  had  advanced  in  10  days  about 
40  yards,  leaving  the  grass  uncropped  and  un- 
trodden in  the  portion  behind  to  grow  up  rapidly 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  diurnal  showers, 
in  readiness  for  a  repeated  visit  of  the  flock. 
The  earliest  eaten  grass  is  already  a  fair  sheep  bite, 
and  it  is  plain  that  it  will  be  ready  for  re-fold- 
ing long  before  the  expiration  of  the  14  more 
days  which  are  required  to  complete  the  first  course. 
The  present  stock  amounts  to  33  fatting  sheep  per 
acre,  and  the  land,  under  the  daily  showers,  will  not 
only  carry  them  on,  but  would  feed  a  considerably 
larger  number.  The  height  and  luxuriance  of  the  grass 
in  the  rear  of  the  fold,  and  now  only  ten  days  old, 
shows  this;  but  it  is  affirmed  that,  with  "growing 
weather  "  always  at  command  by  means  of  the  steam- 
pump,  a  growth  of  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  per  day  can 
be  obtained,  and  that,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the 
watering,  the  6  acres  in  Stoke  Park  are  able  to  feed 
double  the  present  number  of  sheep,  or  66  per  acre. 
This  would  be  done  with  two  folds,  each  traversing 
over  half  the  ground  every  fortnight,  and  always  having 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  fresh  crop  of  grass  of  that  age 
again  to  begin  upon.  At  this  rate  the  6  acres  would 
carry  about  400  sheep  for  six  months,  from  April  to 
October ;  and  the  summer  stocking  for  the  whole 
40  acres  under  the  system  would  be  no  less  than  a 
flock  of  2600  tegs,  shearlings,  or  other  fatting  sheep. 
Without  the  watering,  manuring,  and  hurdling  it 
would  probably  be  overdone  with  260. 

The  importance  of  the  novel  system  here  described  is 
obvious.  For,  if  we  are  to  fatten  sheep  {and  the 
present  200  are  improving  fast  upon  the  succulent 
grass,  without  a  taste  of  cake  or  corn)  upon  a  tenth 
part  of  the  area  of  grass  land  hitherto  required,  the 
supply  of  mutton  may  become  wonderfully  increased. 
And  there  is  this  merit  in  the  plan,  that  while  requiring 
a  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  fatting  sheep  upon 
a  small  area,  it  leaves  nine  times  as  much  grass  land 
to  be  added  to  the  area  used  for  breeding  flocks.  The 
system,  instead  of  demanding  an  increased  supply  of 
store  sheep  which  can  never  be  produced,  provides  a 
surplus  of  pasture  upon  which  the  additional  stock  of 
lambs  may  be  raised.  As  to  cost  the  estimate  put 
before  us  reckons  the  rent  at  30J.  per  acre ;  the  manual 
labour,  $s.  per  acre;  coals,  \os.  per  acre;  artificial 
manure,  I2ar,  per  acre;  interest  and  maintenance  upon 
permanent  plant,  machinery,  and  engine-power,  401. 
}  er  acre  ;  interestandmaintenance  upon  hurdles,  20s.  per 
;  ere  ;  total,  ^"il  $s.  per  acre  for  the  season.  The 
return  is,  the  keep  of  66  sheep  for  28  weeks,  which,  at 
6d.  per  head  per  week,  would  amount  to  14s.  per 
sheep,  or  ^"46  4J.  per  acre.  Mr.  Coleman's  200  head, 
only  half  as  thick  on  the  land,  ought  to  be  realising 
£23  per  acre,  or  just  double  the  total  outlay,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  interest  upon  the  cost  price  of 
the  animals.  Looked  at  another  way,  the  sheep  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  I  lb.  weight  of 
mutton  per  head  every  week  for  28  weeks  ;  and  this, 
at,  say,  8</.  per  lb.,  will  be  lSs.  &d.  per  head  for  the 
season,  giving  at  Mr.  Coleman's  rate  of  stocking  ^30, 
or  at  the  rate  calculated  upon  in  future  ^60  per  acre. 

The  working  and  results  up  to  this  time  certainly 
warrant  extended  trial  of  the  shower-watering  and 
hurdling  system  by  some  man  of  business  anxious  to 
determine  how  much  can  be  done  with  it.  The  meat 
consumers  of  the  kingdom  will  wish  the  enterprise 
every  success.  Probably  there  are  watercourses  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  in  a  majority  of  the  pasture 
valleys  of  Britain,  and  in  drier  localities  rainfall  may 
be  stored  as  often  proposed  by  hydraulic  engineers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  George  Hope,  late  of  Fenton  Barns. — 
Last  week  a  distinguished  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Edin- 
buigh,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  George  Hope 
with  a  suitable  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  large  circle  of  friends.  The 
test'monial  consisted  of  a  service  of  plate,  comprising 
the  following  articles  : — A  targe  silver  salver,  a  claret 
jug,  a  coffee-pot,  a  cake-basket,  and  a  drawing-room 
clock.  As  many  as  350  gentlemen  have  been  sub- 
scribers to  the  testimonial,  and  after  purchasing  the 
above  articles  a  considerable  sum  remained,  which  is 
to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  two  pictures  from  the 


next  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  adorn 
Mr.  Hope's  new  home.  On  the  silver  salver 
the  following  inscription  is  to  be  engraved  : — 
"This  silver  salver  is  presented  to  George  Hope, 
Esq.,  by  a  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  a  testimonial  to  his  eminence  as  an 
agriculturist,  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  varied 
and  long-continued  public  services."  About  150  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  luncheon.  Mr.  M'Neel 
Caird  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those  who  were 
present  were  the  following  : — Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  William  Johnston  of  Kirkhill ;  Mr.  John 
Clapperton,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company  ;  Pro- 
fessor Hodgson,  Mr.  James  Melvin,  Mr.  Howard 
Blyth,  Mr.  David  Drysdale,  Congalton ;  Mr.  Peter 
Deans,  Portobello  ;  Mr.  A.  Douglas,  Dalkeith  ;  Mr. 
A.  Todd,  &c.  We  give  a  portion  of  the  Chairman's 
speech  which  relates  to  this  subject.     He  said  : — 

"  Mr.  George  Hope,  best  known,  and  known  over 
Europe  and  in  America,  as  Hope  of  Fenton  Barns,  is,  by 
confession  of  all,  the  foremost  practical  agriculturist  of 
Scotland  ;  and  if  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  doubted  among 
the  very  foremost  of  the  whole  world.  By  his  skill,  his 
enterprise  and  success,  he  made  Fenton  Barns  a  familiar 
name,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  men  of  all  nations 
who  desire  to  see  the  best  practice  of  modern  agriculture. 
His  doors  have  been  open  to  all.  His  experience  has 
been  freely  at  their  service.  His  name  is  remembered 
with  kindness  by  those  who  have  visited  Fenton  Barns 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  he  a  mere  silent 
worker.  He  has  been  the  steady  and  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  progress  all  his  life.  Sound  and  accurate  in  his 
views,  clear  in  statement,  temperate  in  expression,  cogent 
in  reasoning,  he  is  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  of  an 
agricultural  writer.  Firm  as  a  rock  when  truth  or  prin- 
ciple are  involved,  he  is  never  dogmatic,  never  offensive, 
and  withal  is  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  Of  inde- 
pendent mind,  he  yet  duly  recognises  the  position  of  those 
whom  rank  or  fortune  have  placed  over  him  ;  he  is  frank 
and  obliging  to  his  fellows,  and  just,  and  above  all  most 
kind  and  considerate  to  his  labourers  and  dependents. 
Few  have  done  so  much  as  that  tenant  for  the  great 
industry  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  country.  And  if  a 
just  share  were  given  to  agriculture  of  those  distinctions 
which  are  chiefly  reserved  for  other  services  less  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  it  would  not  have  been 
left  for  private  citizens  thus  to  supply  the  honours  which 
are  justly  due  by  the  nation  at  large." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Hope  was  then  drunk  with  all 
the  honours.  We  give  the  concluding  part  of  Mr. 
Hope's  speech. 

"  Various  questions  in  which  I  take  a  deep  interest  still 
remain  unsettled.  I  allude  to  what  may  be  considered 
farmers'  questions,  such  as  the  Game  Laws,  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,  and  last,  but  not  least,  tenant-right,  or  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements— such  as  exist 
by  common  custom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  to  which  I  attri- 
bute the  result  of  that  county  being  one  of  the  best 
farmed  in  England.  My  interest  in  these  questions  now 
is  as  a  landowner,  but,  maintaining,  as  I  do,  that  the 
nation  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  increased 
capital,  this,  if  not  furnished  by  landlords,  the  law  should 
permit  tenants  to  do  without  its  being  exposed  to  confis- 
cation. Such  a  measure  would  prove  equally  beneficial 
to  landlords,  and  any  opposition  on  their  part  would  put 
them  in  the  position  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Of 
course,  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  as  heretofore,  to  circulate 
sound  views  on  these  points.  There  is  another  question 
on  which  I  must  say  a  few  words  ;  yet  one  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  on,  though  certainly  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  allude 
to  my  dismissal  from  Fenton  Barns.  My  father  and  my 
grandfather  had  occupied  it  before  me.  I  was  born  on  the 
farm,  and  it  has  been  so  long  the  scene  of  my  labours —  I  may, 
perhaps,  say  my  achievements — that  my  heart  was  'thirled 
to  its  rigs."  I  do  confess  I  felt  the  blow  severely 
at  first,  while  my  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were,  I  believe,  even  more  pained  than  I  was  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  home.  Still,  they  have  assured 
me  that  to  save  this  they  would  not  have  had  me  to  alter 
a  word  or  deed  I  have  ever  said  or  done  ;  and  I  could  not 
have  been  myself  if  in  any  point  I  had  done  otherwise 
than  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  the  pain  of  the  snapping  of  the  bonds  which 
bound  me  to  Fenton  Barns  is  gone,  or  almost  gone.  I 
have  got  a  pleasant  residence  and  a  nice  farm  within 
19  miles  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  I  find  there  is  something  so 
enjoyable  in  farming  my  own  land,  that  if  it  were  not  my 
removal  from  old  friends,  I  should  consider  it  the  best 
possible  thing  that  could  have  happened  me.  When  I 
add  to  this  your  unexampled  kindness  and  the  extra- 
ordinary sympathy  I  have  received  from  so  many  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  both  friends  and  strangers,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit  I  am  the  least  of  a  martyr.  My 
landlord  had  a  perfectly  legal  title  to  refuse  a  renewal 
of  my  lease  on  grounds  apart  from  my  qualifications  as  a 
farmer  ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  impute  motives  for  his  so 
acting,  when  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  only  regret 
for  his  own  sake  his  attempting  to  fix  a  stigma  on  me  at 
the  public  dinner  at  Haddington,  when  I  believe  my  dis- 
missal had  been  long  previously  resolved  on.  After  his 
indignant  denial  as  to  the  changes  of  tenantry  which  I 
said  had  taken  place  in  East  Lothian  within  my  recollec- 
tion, I  certainly  hoped  such  changes  would  have  become 
matters  of  history.  But  since  that,  less  than  18  months 
ago,  at  least  18  changes  have  occurred  or  are  occurring. 
Besides  there  are  several  occupiers  who  have  only  been 
able  to  remain  from  assistance  rendered  by  friends.  No 
one  can  regret  more  than  I  do  this  painful  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  made.  Doubtless  many  poor 
tenants  who  could  not  well  afford  it  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  farms,  simply  on  the  score  of  their  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  their  landlords  on  political 
questions,  while  others  for  the  sake  of  bread  have  betrayed 
their  principles.     While  I  hope  the  ballot  will  cure  this, 


I  strongly  reprobate  such  conduct,  and  affirm  whoever  is 
guilty  of  causing  it  is  guilty  of  crime.  I  do  not  care  who 
the  offender  may  be,  he  has  no  right  to  endeavour  to  sear 
the  conscience  and  degrade  a  brother  by  either  bribery  or 
violence.  Men  who  have  been  so  treated,  and  who  have 
remained  true  to  their  convictions,  are  real  martyrs,  and 
are  far  more  entitled  to  sympathy  than  I  am." 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Game  on  a  Lincolnshire  Estate. — At  the 
last  rent  audit  of  Earl  Fortescue's  Lincolnshire  estates, 
the  newly-appointed  agent,  Mr.  James  Martin,  of 
Wainfleet,  read  a  letter  to  the  assembled  tenantry  in 
which  Lord  Fortescue  rebuked  the  farmers  for  their 
neglect  in  allowing  rabbits  to  overrun  the  estate  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  crops  and  the  young  planta* 
tions : — 

"About  seven  years  ago,  being  tired  of  paying  for  the 
preservation  of  partridges  and  pheasants,  which  I  could 
neither  conveniently  come  down  to  shoot  myself,  nor  pre- 
vail on  any  of  my  relations  to  shoot  for  me,  I  determined 
to  let  my  shooting  about  Tattershall,  and,  if  possible,  to 
do  so  to  the  tenants  there.  Accordingly,  after  due 
inquiry  and  consultation,  I  offered  it  to  them  on  the  terms 
which  they  have  been  paying,  telling  them  that  I  wished 
them  to  have  it,  and  would  let  it  to  them  at  one-fourth 
less  than  I  should  to  any  one  else  ;  and  that  if  they 
doubted  the  fairness  of  the  terms  I  proposed,  I  would 
refer  those  terms  to  arbitration,  and  deduct  25  per  cent, 
from  the  rent  so  awarded  ;  but  that  I  would  not  let  a  part 
of  the  shooting  only  to  them,  and  that  they  must  agree 
among  themselves  to  take  it  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all. 
The  tenants  soon  decided  to  accept  the  terms  I  proposed, 
and  I  accordingly  let  the  shooting  over  all  my  land  about 
Tattershall,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  4000  acres,  includ- 
ing the  small  woods  in  my  own  occupation  there,  but  not 
including  some  outlying  property,  such  as  Highall,  with 
its  large  wood  of  about  200  acres,  to  a  committee  of  their 
body  for  five  years  from  Lady  Day,  1867.  The 
winter  before  last,  however,  the  noble  earl  states,  just 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  Mr.  Banger, 
the  late  factor,  communicated  to  his  lordship  the  intelli- 
gence '  that  the  pheasants  under  this  letting  had  been 
pretty  nearly  exterminated,  that  very  few  hares  were  left, 
that  the  partridges  were  very  much  diminished,  but  that 
the  rabbits  had  increased  enormously.'  To  be  assured  of 
the  correctness  of  the  agent's  account,  the  landlord  made 
a  point  of  examining  the  estates.  He  states  in  his  letter 
that  he  noticed  many  indications  in  the  fields  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  rabbits,  and  in  the  '  carrs  '  he 
saw  a  number  of  rabbit-holes,  especially  in  the  hedges, 
in  making  which  the  rabbits  had  in  some  places  nearly 
filled  up  the  hedge  troughs.  After  this  conclusive  proof 
at  the  end  of  a  five  years'  trial,  seeing  either  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  my  tenants  to  keep  the  rabbits  down, 
I  have  upon  full  consideration  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  shall  best  consult  their  interests 
and  my  own  by  letting  the  shooting  over  the  whole 
of  my  Lincolnshire  estates  to  some  one  gentleman 
for  seven  years,  stipulating  that  he  shall  protect  the 
foxes,  preserve  hares  with  moderation,  and  destroy  the 
rabbits  ;  and  as  a  further  security  against  any  neglect  on 
his  part  with  regard  to  the  latter,  reserving  to  myself,  or 
any  appointed  by  me,  a  concurrent  right,  if  I  think  fit,  to 
destroy  rabbits  then  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  As  it  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
increased  rent,  but  only  for  the  better  protection  of  my 
tenants'  crops  and  my  own  trees,  that  I  have  determined 
on  this  course,  I  intended  making  over  to  them  at  once 
one-fourth  of  whatever  rent  I  receive  for  the  shooting  over 
their  iarms,  as  I  should  also  for  that  of  the  woods  and 
covers,  in  proportion  to  the  frontage  of  their  respective 
farms  to  each  adjacent  cover,  but  for  the  damage  done  to 
my  young  trees  by  the  neglect  to  keep  down  the  rabbits, 
in  consideration  of  which  I  must  reserve  to  myself  some 
discretion  on  this  latter  point,  at  any  rate  for  a  while.  If 
this  decision  of  mine  is  disagreeable  to  my  tenants,  I  can 
assure  them  that  it  is  not  less  mortifying  to  me  to  find 
that  what  I  had  flattered  myself  was  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  all  difficulties  about  game  and  rabbits  on  estates  of 
mine  where  I  was  non-resident  has  proved  so  complete  a 
failure.  They  must  allow  that  my  scheme  was  not  an 
illiberal  one,  and  that  the  experiment  had  a  fair  trial  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  years.  I  can  only  hope  that  ttie 
new  one,  reluctantly  adopted  in  its  stead,  though  less 
congenial  to  my  feelings  as  well  as  to  theirs,  may  work 
more  satisfactorily  for  both  our  interests." 

Bad  Butter. — It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  be  told, 
on  expert  authority,  that  it  is  a  "  popular  delusion  "  to 
suppose  that  butter  is  ever  adulterated  with  lard  or 
other  fats  ;  and  the  letter  which  Mr.  Thomas  Downes, 
* '  provision  broker  and  secretary  to  the  Provision 
Trade  Subscription  Rooms,"  has  just  addressed  to  the 
newspapers  will,  at  first,  induce  in  the  mind  of  the 
butter  consumer  a  sensation  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
to  which  he  has  long  been  a  stranger.  A  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  of  Mr.  Downes'  letter  discloses, 
we  fear,  a  serious  flaw  in  the  reasoning  on  which  this 
comfortable  conclusion  is  founded.  If,  says  Mr. 
Downes,  the  experiment  be  tried  of  mixing  any  fats 
with  butter,  the  experimenter  ,J  will  find  that  the  butter 
becomes  lard  or  the  other  fats  used.  In  fact,  he  will 
discover  he  has  been  adulterating  his  lard  or  the  other 
fats,  as  the  taste  and  flavour  of  those  articles  most  pre- 
dominate." Hence,  he  concludes,  butler  cannot  be 
adulterated  with  lard,  and  then  sold  as  butter.  We 
wish  we  could  believe  that  this  argument  appears  as 
convincing  to  the  butter-dealers  as  it  does  to  Mr. 
Downes.  Its  validity  for  practical  purposes  seems  to 
depend  on  the  truth  of  the  suppressed  premiss  that 
butter-dealers  cannot  or  will  not  sell  as  butter  what  is 
merely  "adulterated  lard"  —  a  proposition  which 
strikes  us  as  being  even  more  doubtful  than  the  butter. 
It  may  be  true  that  "the  problem  has  not  yet  been 
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solved  how  to  mix  anything  with  butter  (except  water 
and  salt)  without  bringing  the  whole  down  to  the  lower 
point ; "  but  is  it  so  certain  that  the  butter-dealers  have 
not  cut  the  scientific  knot  whichthey  were  unable  to  un- 
tie, and  frankly  "  brought  the  whole  down  to  the  lower 
point"?  Painful  experience  would  suggest  that  they 
have,  and  the  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  another  expert,  who  flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Downes 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  newspapers,  and  alleges  that 
butter  can  be  mixed  with  fat  under  certain  conditions. 
"In  the  coldest  months,"  he  says,  "fat  is  collected 
from  the  butchers  here,  sent  to  Holland,  then  mixed 
in  an  unheated  process  with  butter,  salt,  and  water, 
and  sent  for  sale  to  London  and  elsewhere."  This 
substance,  he  adds,  when  in  fair  order  is  sweet  and 
not  unwholesome,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  bosch."— Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

True  Religion. — We  want  a  religion  that  bears 
heavily,  not  only  on  the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin," 
but  on  the  exceeding  rascality  of  lying  and  stealing — a 
religion  that  banishes  small  measures  from  the  counter, 
small  baskets  from  the  stall,  pebbles  from  the  cotton- 
bags,  clay  from  paper,  sand  from  sugar,  Chicory  from 
Coffee,  alum  from  bread,  and  water  from  the  milk- 
cans.  The  religion  that  is  to  save  the  world  will  not 
put  all  the  big  Strawberries  at  the  top  and  all  the 
little  ones  at  the  bottom.  It  will  not  make  one-half 
the  pair  of  shoes  of  good  leather  and  the  other  half  of 
poor  leather,  so  that  the  first  shall  redound  to  the 
maker's  credit  and  the  second  to  his  cash.  It  will  not 
put  Jouvin's  stamp  on  Jenkin's  kid  gloves,  nor  make 
Paris  bonnets  in  the  back  room  of  a  Boston  milliner's 
shop  ;  nor  let  a  piece  of  velvet  that  professes  to 
measures  12  yards  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  the 
tenth,  or  a  spool  of  sowing  silk  that  vouches  for  20 
yards  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  144  ;  nor  all-wool 
delaines  and  all-linen  handkerchiefs  be  amalgamated 
with  clandestine  cotton  ;  nor  coats  made  of  old  rags 
pressed  together  be  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public  for 
legal  broadcloth.  It  does  not  put  bricks  at  5  dols. 
per  1000  into  chimneys  it  contracts  to  build  of  7-dol. 
material ;  nor  smuggle  white  Pine  into  floors  that  have 
paid  for  hard  Pine ;  nor  leave  yawning  cracks  in 
closets  where  boards  ought  to  join  ;  nor  daub  the  ceil- 
ings that  ought  to  be  smoothly  plastered  ;  nor  make 
window  blinds  with  slats  that  cannot  stand  the  wind, 
and  paint  that  cannot  stand  the  sun,  and  fastenings 
that  may  be  looked  at  but  are  on  no  account  to  be 
touched.  The  religion  that  is  going  to  sanctify  the 
world  pays  its  debts.  It  dees  not  consider  that 
40  cents  returned  for  IOO  cents  given  is  according  to 
the  Gospel,  though  it  may  be  according  to  law.  It 
looks  on  a  man  who  has  failed  in  trade,  and  who  con- 
tinues to  live  in  luxury,  as  a  thief.  The  (Boston) 
"  Christian." 


Ut  mnk'z  Wiaxk 

Cheshire  Farms. — The  weather  during  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  in  some  places  very  unsettled,  so 
that  farm  work  has  been  hindered,  especially  the  hay 
harvest.  Very  heavy  crops  of  hay  grass  have  been  cut 
in  upland  meadows ;  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been 
harvested  in  excellent  condition.  No  better  yield  of 
Oats  has  been  known  for  many  years  in  Mid-Cheshire  ; 
the  common  Oat  plant  is  ripening  very  rapidly,  and  on 
many  farms  it  is  being  mowed,  but  Tartarian  Oats, 
although  yielding  immense  crops,  will  be  from  two  to 
three  weeks  later.  Heavy  clay  soils  appear  to  suit  the 
latter ;  however,  I  have  seen  some  splendid  crops  in 
Delamere  Forest  on  light  sandy  meadows,  but  they 
were  much  shorter  in  the  stalk.  Our  farmers  are  now 
beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  growing  Tartarian 
Oats,  not  merely  for  the  heavy  yield  in  proportion  to 
the  yellow  Oats,  but  from  the  fact  that  horses  like  it  so 
much  better.  I  have  been  informed  by  several  intelli- 
gent agriculturists  lately,  that  their  farm  horses  not 
only  prefer  it  as  food,  but  refuse  to  eat  any  other  after 
being  fed  with  Tartarian.  Although  we  have  had 
some  heavy  rainfalls,  accompanied  with  several 
thunderstorms,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  neither 
"Wheat  nor  Oats  in  a  prostrate  condition,  and  promis- 
ing immense  harvests.  Late  Potatos  are  everywhere 
looking  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  this  season 
be  spared  from  the  disease,  which  last  year  proved 
such  an  immense  loss  to  the  small  occupiers.  J.  F. 
Robinson. 

Dorsetshire  :  July  29. — The  weather  during  the 
past  fortnight  has  been  alternating  between  some 
copious  showers  and  hot  sun,  and  the  results  need 
scircelybe  mentioned.  Swedes  and  Mangel  are  grow- 
ing away  fast,  and  generally  there  is  a  good  plant. 
Turnips  are  coming  well,  and  this  is  just  the  weather 
for  them.  Wheat  is  ripening  fast,  and  we  expect  to 
begin  harvesting  about  August  II,  but  in  many  places 
the  date  will  be  earlier.  Although  Barley  went  in 
badly  as  a  rule,  and  is  in  many  places  thin  in  conse- 
quence, yet  the  crop  will  be  good.  Work  for  the 
week,  chiefly  Turnip  sowing  and  hoeing.  There  will 
be  a  good  crop  of  after-grass.  J.  B.  C. 

Scarisbrick  and  Southport  (South  Lanca- 
shire) :  August  2. — The  weather  here  has  been  un- 
settled for  several  weeks,  but  there  is  now  a  prospect 
of  a  finer  season.  Notwithstanding  many  heavy 
thunderstorms,  there  are,  as  yet,  no  symptoms  of  the 
dreaded  Potato  disease,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  this 
precarious  crop  looked  equally  well  this  time  last  year, 


and  when  gathered  at  least  half,  and  in  many  cases 
three-fourths,  of  the  tubers  were  diseased.  The  cereal 
crops  on  this  light  land  look  upon  the  whole  remark- 
ably well,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  land  was 
partially  flooded  last  winter.  The  Potatos  look  splen- 
did, and  the  Carrots  and  Turnips  and  the  few  Mangels 
grown  in  this  district  look  well.  A  good  deal  of  hay 
is  yet  out,  and  it  has  been  an  expensive  and  tedious 
haytime  ;  some  must  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  Potatos 
are  extensively  grown  here,  and  are  in  fact  the  rent- 
paying  crop — no  wonder  the  growers  are  anxious. 
W.  H.  B. 

East  Lothian  :  Aug.  4.— The  first  half  of  the  past 
week  was  rather  wet  and  stormy,  the  latter  half,  how- 
ever, showed  a  marked  improvement,  and  now  we 
have  the  dry  breezy  days  so  much  needed.  The  crops 
during  the  past  week  have  almost  made  tropical  pro- 
gress. Fields  are  now  looking  yellow,  and  with 
ordinary  weather  we  may  see  harvest  commence  in 
about  10  days  from  the  present  date  ;  there  will,  how- 
ever, be  no  regular  harvest  until  the  last  week  in 
August.  The  present  fine  weather  will  help  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  the  late  rains  on  the  Potatos, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  keep  them  free  from  blight. 
Although  gardens  have  suffered  here  to  a  small  extent, 
there  is  no  account  to  hand  of  blight  having  made  its 
appearance  in  fields  yet.  A  few  sales  of  early  Potatos 
have  taken  place  in  this  district,  at  prices  ranging  from 
£23  to  .£30  per  acre.  Potato  merchants,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  cautions  in  making  purchases,  it  is  so  hard 
now  to  tell  what  supplies  may  come  from  abroad  to 
the  London  market.  Wheat  is  now  beginning  to  put 
on  its  golden  hue,  but  in  walking  across  any  field  the 
nasty  colour  of  the  fly  destroyed  pickles  is  very  easily 
seen,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  only  tends  to  confirm  our 
first  opinion  regarding  the  unsoundness  of  the  Wheat 
crop.  Barley  has  kept  its  legs  well,  and  will,  with 
good  weather,  be  a  fine  sample  ;  various  reports,  I  see, 
make  it  out  to  be  an  average  crop,  but  I  am  sure  that 
in  East  Lothian  it  is  not.  At  the  same  period  I  have 
seen  the  half  of  the  crop  nearly  laid,  whilst  at  the 
present  time  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Oats  are  the  best  grown  crop  on  the  farm, 
and  all  reports  to  hand  put  them  above  an  average  ; 
many  of  them  are  laid,  but  with  fine  weather  they 
could  easily  be  secured  in  good  condition.  Turnips 
are  still  growing  apace,  and  promise  to  be  a  very  heavy 
crop.  There  is  very  little  finger-and-toe  this  year, 
neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  mildew  ;  hedges, 
however,  show  signs  of  mildew,  so  we  may  yet  have 
it  on  the  Turnips.  Hay  is  now  all  secured,  and  is 
selling  from  6d.  to  &/.  per  stone.  Pastures  but  for  the 
withered  Rye-grass  would  at  the  present  moment  be 
looking  green.  Fat  sheep  are  getting  scarce  ;  lambs 
are  in  good  demand  ;  as  for  cattle  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  prices.  Work  done  during  the  past 
week  :  Hoeing  Turnips,  threshing  out  and  cleaning 
Wheat.  Work  to  be  done  :  Cleaning  out  cattle  courts 
and  making  ropes.  H.  Bertram. 

North  Wilts  :  Aug.  4. — Few  details  as  to  farming 
operations  to  report :  altogether  a  favourable  season, 
and  the  prospect  is  generally  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Harvest  will  be  general  next  week. 
Busy  in  hoeing,  cleansing  banks  and  ditches,  and  haul- 
ing manure  to  pastures  mown,  and  fallows  (naked)  on 
strong  land.  Live  stock  generally  doing  well,  and  free 
from  disease.  E.  W.  M. 


a  clearance.  There  are  a  few  more  Sheep,  the  increase 
being  in  English  ;  there  is  a  fair  demand  (or  them  at  late 
prices.  Lambs  are  more  plentiful,  yet  we  are  not  over- 
done with  choicest ;  prices  are  rather  lower  for  inferior. 
Calves  are  rather  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  con- 
sists of  2260  Beasts,  9475  Sheep,  and  260  Calves ; 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  420  Beasts  ;  and  2020 
Beasts  and  40  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties, 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

d.    s.  d. 


kxMb. 


SEED  MARKET. 
We  have  to  report  a  slight  increase  of  business  in  our 
seed  market.  Trifolium  has  advanced  2s.  per  cwt.,  the 
quantity  offering  from  France  being  much  less  than  it 
was  a  fortnight  ago.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  French  farmers  are  devoting  at 
present  their  sole  attention  to  their  grain  crop.  White 
Mustard  is  firm,  but  is  in  small  request.  For  new  sowing 
Rape  seed  we  have  a  fair  demand,  at  last  week's 
currencies.  New  winter  Oats  and  Rye  are  now  on  offer. 
In  English  Trefoil  seed  there  is  not  much  doing  ;  foreign 
samples  appear  to  be  very  scarce. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Aug.  5. 
The  supplies  here  to-day  were  again  much  in  excess  of 
the  demand,    and   only   the  better  qualities  of    Clover 
thoroughly  supported  late  rates. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    75$.to  84^. 

Inferior  do 50        7a 

Prime  New  Hay  . .  —         — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw      33         38 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Aug.  5, 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  8zr.  to  oox.  '  Inferior  Clover    . .  84J.  to   90J. 


Prime  old  Clover. .  8o*.toio8i. 

Inferior  do.  do.     . .  60        70 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —       — 

New  Clover  . .      , .  84        90 

Inferior  do —        — 


Inferior  do 50 

New  do .60 

Inferior  do — 

Superior  Clover     ..105 


Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  — 
New  do.  , .  . .  70 
Straw         ..  ..38 

Toshua  Baker!" 


95 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Aug.  4. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  as  to  numbers,  but 
on  the  average  the  quality  is  very  middling,  so  that  the 
weight  is  not  as  large  as  lately,  with  fewer  animals. 
Choice  qualities  find  purchasers  at  fully  late  rates,  but 
trade  is  not  brisk  for  other  kinds  ;  it  is  difficult  to  effect 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do,  Shorn 

Beasts,  4700 


2to6 
0—6 
2—5 


,  Best     Long-wools 

1  Do.  Shorn 

1  Ewes  &  2d  quality 

1  Do.  Shorn 

I  Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


.  d.     s. 
..to 
o — 6 


,/. 


4-5  8 
8—7  10 
8—6  3 
0-5  4 
Pigs,  80. 


..  6  4—6 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,440  ;  Calves,  320 
Thursday,  Aug.  7. 
The  number  of  Beasts  on  offer  is  exactly  the  same  as 
on  Thursday  last ;  trade  on  the  whole  is  more  active,  and 
choicest  qualities  are  a  little  dearer.  There  are  more 
Sheep,  both  English  and  foreign  ;  trade  is  by  no  means 
brisk,  and  Monday's  quotations  are  with  difficulty 
realised.  There  is  a  demand  for  good  Lambs,  at  fully 
late  rates,  and  choicest  Calves  are  rather  dearer.  There 
are  go  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  the  demand  is  smaller,  and 
consequently  prices  are  lower  than  for  some  weeks  past. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  280  Beasts,  5490  Sheep, 
and  540  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      .. 

Do.  Shorn 


s .  d.     s.  d. 


2to6 
0—6 
4—5 


6     4-6 


Best     Long-wools 
6  I  Do.  Shorn 
4  J  Ewes  &  2d  quality 
8    Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves       . .         ,. 
6  I  Pigs 


s .  d.     s.  d. 


-6 
0-5 


Beasts,  1150  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14,600  ;  Calves,  680  ;  Pigs,  40. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Aug.  7. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        17J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..  ..      14$.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  4s.  8d.  to  5-r.    zd.  ;  Large  Pork,  4s.    od.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

The  markets  during  the  last  week  have  been  very  firm, 
and  the  prospect  of  higher  rates  as  autumn  approaches 
acquires  more  and  more  probability.  The  late  public 
sales  of  wool  in  Scotland  show  a  rally  from  the  lowest 
point  of  it/,  to  i%d.  per  lb.,  and  the  bulk  of  the  worsted 
spinners  hold  very  moderate  stocks. 

MARK    LANE. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  6. 

The  market  to-day  was  very  quiet,  and  prices  on  the 
whole  exhibited  less  strength.  There  was  a  thin  attend- 
ance, and  English  Wheat,  though  in  good  condition, 
attracted  little  attention.  Foreign  Wheat  also  was 
sparingly  purchased,  and  the  quotations  in  some  instances 
partially  receded.  In  Barley  few  sales  occurred,  and 
prices  remained  unchanged.  Malt  experienced  a  slow 
inquiry,  at  about  late  rates.  Oats  were  dull,  and  inferior 
corn  occasionally  changed  hands  on  slightly  reduced 
terms.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  sold  with  difficulty,  at 
previous  currencies.  The  demand  for  Flour  was  inactive, 
and  no  change  took  place  in  prices. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      \s.     *.[ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  45— 61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55 — 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57—68 

—  Norfolk    I     — 

—  Foreign    '54 — 72 

Barley,  grind&dist.,32j  to  34J..Chev.      — 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potatoj26— 28 

—  Irish Potato  |     — 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed   . 

Ryb 3I—  33  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    |  | 

Beans,  Mazagan....2Qj.  to  361... Tick  45—48  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s...  Winds,     —     lLongpod 

—  Foreign Small  35— 40  Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers  41—44  Suffolk  . 

—  Maple,  35J.  to  37* Grey  35—37  Foreign  . 

Maize —     I  Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  46—54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 

Feed  ... 
Feed 


48—62 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


3i-34 

45—48 

34—36 
4o—43 
33—4o 
28—34 

40—42 
40—75 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch . . 

Irish       . . 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
70 

27,860 

Qrs. 
10,370 

Qrs. 
45,120 

Sacks. 

i     76°  .   . 
t    2770  brls. 

27,930 

10,370 

45,120 

Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

June  28  .. 
July     5  .. 

—  X2    .. 

—  19   .. 

—  26    .. 

Aug.    2  .. 

581  Sd 

59  1 

50    6 

60  1 
59     9 

36s  id 

36  7 

37  7 

35  10 

36  0 
36    8 

25J  id 

28  11 

29  0 

27  4 

30  10 

28  5 

Average 

59     6 

36    7 

28    3 

COALS.— Aug.  6. 
Bentinck  West  Hartley,  2$s.;  Holywell  Main,  29J.  ; 
Ryhope  Hartley,  27s.  3d.;  West  Hartley,  27s.  3d.  ; 
Walls  End  Elliot,  27s.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Hawthorn, 
26s  ad.  ;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  291.  ;  Walls  End 
Keiloe,  27s.  6d.;  Walls  End  Tees,  28s.  gd.—  Ships  at 
market,  57  ;  sold,  57  ;  at  sea,  10. 
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[Established  1S20.] 

MESSRS.  JARED  T.  HUNT  &  SON'S 

BONE-SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  CORN,  MANGEL, 

and  TURNIP  MANURES,  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

NITRATE  of  SODA,  &c,  &c  ; 

also  the  largest  stock  of  Crushed  Bones  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

consisting  of  J  inch,  i  inch,  Pulverized  for  Grass  Lands,  and  Bones  specially  assorted  for  Vines. 
AND   SOLE   WHOLESALE  LONDON   AND   PROVINCIAL  AGENTS   FOK 

THE    PHOSPHO-GUANO    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

TRADE  Composed  of  Guano  imported  from  islands  at  the  Equator  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  richer  in 

phosphoric  acid  than  any  other  known  Guano.     The  ammonia  is  in  a  pure  and  ready  formed 
state,  immediately  available  for  assimilation  by  plants. 

The  application  of  Phospho-Guano  restores  to  the  soil  in  the  cheapest  form  the  weight  of 
fertilizing  properties  extracted  from  it  by  the  crops,  chiefly  because  it  contains  such  an  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  because  it  is  a  natural  Guano,  the  deposit  of  seabirds,  and  a  condensed 
equivalent  of  farmyard  manure. 

Price,  delivered  at  any  Railway  Station,  £\z  per  Ton  Cash, 
in  4-  Ton  lots,  and  upwards. 


Sole  Wholesale  London  and  Provincial  Agents, 

MESSRS.  JARED    TERRETT    HUNT    &    SON, 

BOW  BRIDGE  BONE  MILLS  and  CHEMICAL  MANURE  WORKS,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 
and  DOWNHAM  MARKET,  NORFOLK. 

N.B. — Responsible  Agents  required  for  districts  unrepresented. 
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IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S  PATENT   "  SILENS  MESSOR" 

Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING,  and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in  all  cases  of  Co  npetition. 


The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
or  LONG  GRASS,  BENTS,  &c, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages 
which-  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only 
LAWN  MOWERS  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  ROYAL 
GARDENS,  and  in  most  of  the 


principal     Gardens     and     Parks 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
as  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S   PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS; 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


SUITABLE 

FOR 

HAND 

OR 

HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER  ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C. 


FREE 


on  application. 


THOMAS    GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD   IRONWORKS,   LEEDS  ;     54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


ALL  GOODS  MADE  WITH 
BURNEY'S  PATENT  SOLID  CORNERS. 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  &l  CO.,  Miilwall  Docks,  London,  E., 

Sole  Makers  of  SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
Only  Holders  of  PRIZE  MEDALS  for  CISTERNS  and 
CATTLE  TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


Flea-Killing  Soap  for  Dogs. 

NALDIRE'S    TABLET   is  a   Medicated   Soap   (Tree 
from  poison)  Tor  Washing  Dogs.     It  destroys  Fleas,  Cleanses 
the  Skin,  Removes  all  Smell,  and  gives  Gloss  to  the  Coat. 
"  Naldirc's  Tablet  is  harmless  to  Dogs,  but  fatal  to  Fleas. 

"  Frank  Buckland,  Esq." 
"No  one  possessing  a  Dog  of  value  should  be  without   N.iMire's 
Tablet.  "Edgar  Hanburv,  Esq." 

Price  is,,  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
N.B. — Avoid  low-priced  imitations,  which  are  worthless. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

a  y&  l±  To  lhe 


Her  Majesty,  vjfar** ''$£%!•         PRINCF  or  Walks, 

By    Special    Warrant,      2*V-i^f 'irf\      By     Special     Warrant 


dated  December  27,  1865. 
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DAY,     SON,     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  DISORDERS  in  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
CALVES,  SHEEP,  and  LAMBS,  and  the  Inventors  of 
the  first  ANIMAL  MEDICINES  ever  known  as  Day's. 

These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Tains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farritry,  £2  i6j  6d.,  and  £6  6s. 
Either  preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 
Used  throughout  the   United   Kingdom  and  British   Colonics,  and 
awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1873. 

DAY,  SON*,  &  HEWITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  ST.,  LONDON,  W 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates    and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Price  245.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


AHANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  ol 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Con serva lories.  By  S.  HSREMAH,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  II.  HEREMAN  and  MOK'I'i  'N, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  FOUNTAINS.  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory^  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  I lorlicnlturt  Office, 
t?t,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  llic  Author. 


THE 

COTTACER'S  CALENDAR  OF  CARDEN  OPERATIONS, 

BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  M.P. 

REPRINTED  from  the  GARDENERS  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE,  with  ADDITIONS. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  Copies  for  distribution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry. 

Delivered  Free  anywhere  in  London  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to  WM.  RICHARDS,  at  the 
King  Street  Office,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

41,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C 


rpHE     CULTIVATOR. 


A    Portuguese    Monthly 

Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Braills, 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Sd.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  ao  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Arores. 


Now  ready,  price  as., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TRKf.San.l  SI  1  RUMS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  By  C  R.  Krir.v,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

K.   \v.  ALLEN,  ii,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  B.C.J  and  ol  all 
Booksellers.  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    18*1— 
185s,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  tot. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 
[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  SocUtv. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  nnd  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    and    FRANCIS    INSERT    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in  all  the    London,  Country,  Colonial,  ud    Foreign 

Newspapers,   M.igrt/.incs,  and    Periodicals,    WITHOUT    UXTRA    CHARCK 
10   the  ADVKRTISCR. 

ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  AKents,  5Q,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


August  9,   1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle  and   Agricultural    Gazette. 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
_    Botanical  Science.     la  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
illustrations,  price  51.  6rf. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Sell 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  11. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
71.  6J. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,     Structural 
and  Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ol  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     121.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediacl 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  OR,  The 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  occonomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  ol 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  hrst  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London:  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Magazines  for  August,  Now  Ready. 

THE  VILLA  GARDENER.      Price  Sixpence,   with 
Twenty-two  Engravings. 
11. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN.      Price   Half-a-Crown, 
with  Three  Coloured  Plates  and  Eight  Engravings. 

THE    COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE, 
Priie  One  Shilling,  with  Eighteen  Engravings. 
Q?"  Specimen  Copies,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps. 
Office— Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

LITHOGRAPH  Y— PHOTO      and       CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  of 
work  sent  free 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4<f.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  . .  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.  C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  Sc  Nightingale,  15,  North  JohnStreet. 

Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  13,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 


jyTISS    BRADDONS   NEW    NOVEL. 

1 

s 


New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of"  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols,,  at  all  Libraries, 

TRANGERS    aud    PILGRIMS.      A     Novel. 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  Directors  are  prepared  to 

V^  receive  applications  for  the  post  of  SUPERINTENDENT  of 
EXTERIOR  GARDENS  ami  PARK,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Gordon.  A  general  knowledge  of  Outside  Ornamental 
Gardening,  as  well  as  of  the  Treatment  ol  Subtropical  Plants,  indis- 
pensable. Salary  £150  per  annum.  Communications  (including 
testimonials)  to  be  addressed,  not  later  than  the  20th  inst.,  to 
I.  Wilkinson,  Manager. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  MARKET  GARDENER, 
accustomed  to  the  Growing  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Fruits  and 

Vegetables— JOHN    MulU    am.  mi.N,   Aberdeen,   N.lt 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  age  about  22,  used  to 
Stove,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  &c,  for  the  houses.  State 
wages  (with  lodgings  found),  with  copies  of  testimonials.— A.  B.  C., 
Post  Oriice,   Haslemere,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  as  PLANT  GROWER,  PROPAGATOR 
(Soft-wooded),  &C.,  in  a  small  Nursery.  Should  be  married, 
w  ith  not  more  than  one  child.  Wages  201.  per  week,  with  apartments 
and  garden.— Applicants  to  send  testimonials  or  references  to  W.  U. 
SMALL,  80,  Lower  Union  Street,  Torquay. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER,  who 
understands  Gardens  and  Slock  of  all  descriptions.  A  cottage 
and  coals  provided.  Wages  £1  a  week.  Must  have  good  references. 
— W.  J.  G.,  Post  Office,  Nutlicld,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


rpO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 

-L  now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  N  urscry,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  AL, 
Gardeners-  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  BAILIFF  (married),  for 
a  Gentleman's  Estate  in  Hertfordshire.  Although  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Steward,  he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  Man- 
agement of  Stock  and  Cultivation  of  Land;  also  be  able  to  properly 
apportion  and  direct  all  necessary  labour.  There  is  a  farm  cottage 
residence  on  the  estate  for  his  use.  Wife  will  be  required  to  take 
charge  of  Poultry.—Address  by  letter  only,  stating  wages  Required, 
and  how  long  in  last  situation,  to  R.  H.,  Mr.  Foster,  17,  lfilliter 
Street,   Fencliurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  in  the  Seed  Trade,  to  live 
with  employer  on  the  premises.— Address,  with  particulars 
and  references,  to  J.  B.  THOMSON,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Seed  Warehouse,  Birmingham. 


Assistant  in  Seed  Warehouse. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  REQUIRE 
a  young  MAN  to  take  the  Flower  Seed  Department.— Apply, 
in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  stating  age,  references,  &c  to  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S. W. 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  in  a  Seed  Estab- 
lishment in  the  Midland  Counties,  to  live  with  employer  on 
the  premises— For  further  particulars  address  R.  P.  B.,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Seed  Merchant,  152,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC. 


w 


ANTED,      TWO      PLOUGHMEN.- 

J.  C.  MORTON,  Esq.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,    a  COWMAN,   who  will  make  himself 
generally    uselul    in    Garden,    and   on   Land,    Stables,   Sec  — 
W.  J.  O.,  Nutlield  Po%t  Office,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  43,  married,  one  boy 
(age  12) ;  understands  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening. Wife  no  objection  to  Laundry.  Two  years'  character.— 
J.  C,  1,  Oswall  Cottage,  Maynard  Road,  Walthamstow,  E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  ;  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  especially  Grape 
Growing.  Six  and  a  half  years'  good  character.— G.  J.,  Southend 
Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).—  Age 43,  married;  experienced 
in  all  the  branches  of  Forcing,  good  Plant  Grower,  also  first- 
rate  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardener.  Wife  good  plain  Cook,  if 
required.— J.  GODWIN,  50,  Lockington  Road,  Lower  Wandsworth 
Road,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— J.  Spavin, 
Manager,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  S.W.,  can 
recommend  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  a  Gardener  who  would 
be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient.  Six  years'  reference 
from  previous  situation. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30.  single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Orchids, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  good  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardener.  Fourteen  years'  good  character.— J.  P.,  25,  Cochrane 
Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Will  be  at  liberty  early  in  September.  A  first-class  character  from 
present  employer.— JOHN  BUTCHER,  Nurseryman,  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 


GARDENER  (HEAD). — A  thoroughly  energetic,  prac- 
tical. Working  Gardener,  fully  conversant  with  the  profession. 
Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  of  Vines,  Pines,  Orchard' 
house  Fruits,  Orchids,  and  Hard-wooded  Plants,  in  good  establish- 
lishments.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,— E.  F.,  43, 
Taunton  Road,  Lee  Green,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— R.  White  &  Son, 
Nurserymen,  Poole,  beg  to  recommend  a  young  married  Man 
in  the  above  capacity  r  has  been  in  his  present  situation  three  years, 
and  is  leaving  in  consequence  of  the  estate  changing  hands.  Is  well 
up  in  the  Care  and  Management  of  a  large  Garden,  including  exten- 
sive Forcing.  References  of  the  highest  character  from  former  and 
present  employer,  if  required. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Corrin,  Head  Gardener 
to  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  Cheyney  Court,  Bromyard,  is  open  to 
an  engagement,  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  prove  by  practice  that 
he  has  received  the  very  best  instructions  and  discipline,  from  first- 
class  men,  in  every  Department  of  Gardening,  at  some  of  the  best 
Noblemen  s,  Gentlemen's,  and  Nurserymen's  Establishments  in  the 
Kingdom  ;  has  Designed  and  Superintended  the  Erection  of  Horticul- 
tural Buildings,  Planned  and  Made  the  best  Kitchen  Garden  in  Here- 
fordshire (considered  so  by  impartial  judges),  and  extensively  Improved 
Pleasure  Grounds  for  present  employer,  who  will  give  him  a  most 
excellent  recommendation  for  professional  ability  and  moral  character. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  order.  Any  inquiry  answered  on  apply- 
ing  to  the  Advertiser. 


riAKDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  26,  married; 

\SX  thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c 
Leaving  on  account  of  place  being  sold.  Eight  years'  good  character 
—A.  B.,  Post  office,  Gravesend. 


GARDENER  (Head),  orGAKDENER  and  BAILIFF. 
—Charles  Turner,  for  nearly  seven  years  Gardener  to  A.  E. 
Manlcy,  Esq.,  Manley  Hall,  near  Lichfield,  is  at  liberty  to  engage 
with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  good  prac- 
tical Man.  Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Forcing,  also  good  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  Land  and 
Stock.  Wages  expected,  £70,  with  house  and  coal.  Will  be  dis- 
engaged at  Michaelmas.     Excellent  character— Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  two  others  are 
kept.— Age  27,  married,  no  family  ;  understands  the  profession 
in  :ill  its  branches.  Good  character.  —  X.  Y.,  Pine-applfl  Nursery. 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W.    V_  " 

To  Maxket~Growers  anefbthers. 
/^.ARDENER,  or  FOREMAN.— Age  38,  married,  no 

V>*  incumbrance;  has  had  good  experience  in  every  branch,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  Forcing,  Wall  Work,  Fruit  Planting,  open  Land,  and 
a  good  Strawberry  Grower.  Good  character  from  present  employer.— 
A.   I!  ,  Mar/  Terrace,  Twickenham,   Middlesex,  S.W, 


f^LARDENER  (Second,  or  Single-handed).—  Age  23, 

KJ    single.     Good  character.— 0.  C,  5,  Cottage  Grove,  Stockwcll 
surrey,  S.W. 


/.J.ARDENER  (Under),    in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

V-A    man's  Garden.— Age   19.     Eighteen  months  in  last  situation.— 
J.  C.  14,  Barnsley  Buildings,  Charlcstown,  Baildon,  near  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Gardening.     Good  charactcr.-S.  T.,  4,  Hindslcy  Place,  Rushey 

L.rctn,   i.  all. ml,   S.  K.  '  * 

ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 

Age  19,  strong  and  active.  Two  and  a  half  years'  good  character 

mmended.— A.  B,,  Post  Office,  Meopham,  Gravesend. 


G 


Can  be  well 

TjVOREMA 


Age  24  ;  well  up  in  the  Management  of 

-L     Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  the  Forcing  of   Fruits      Good 
character  .  —  P.  P.,  ?i,  Somerset  Street.  Port  man  Square,  London,  W. 

I^OREMAN.— Age  27,  single  ;  has  had  12  years'  expe- 
.      nence  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
l_n£  -"A_.Iiit  Mr.  Harmsworth,  Winklield   Row,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

1  ^OREMAN.    -Understands     Stove     and     Greenhouse 
Plants,   Orchids,   &c.     Good  references.—  C.    B.,    Post    Office 
Stanley  Bridge,  Fulham,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wood  Grower).— Has  a  thorough 

-L    knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  can  grow  for  Market,  if  required 
First-class  references.— A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Slough,  Bucks. 

PROPAGATOR     ( Hardwood).      Conifera.     RosesT 
Clematis,   Rhododendrons,  Japanese  Plants,  &c— Y.   Z.,  Post 
Office,  Cater  ham  Valley,  Surrey. 


ROPAGATO  R    ( Hard -wooded),     Conifers,     R  hodo- 

dendrons,  Clematises,  Roses,  &c— Age  24^  single.     Eight  years' 


practical  experience  in  soim 
Address,  stating  terms,  ti 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


of  the  leading   Provincial  Nurseries  — 
H.    LUNN,     Frant     Road    Nursery, 


JOURNEYMAN  or  IMPROVER,  in  the  Houses,  in  a 

tf      Gentleman's  Establishment— Age  21  ;   good  reference.— C.    H  . 
the  Tost  Ullice,  Stanley  Bridge,  King's  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 


^O  NURSERYMEN  and   SEEDSMEN.— Advertiser 

-»-  (Son  of  a  respectable  Nurseryman)  is  in  want  of  an  engagement. 
(.nod  at  Accounts,  Budding,  Grafting,  and  general  Nursery  Work. 
Could  Wait  upon  Customers  or  Travel  if  required. — C.  J.  W..  The 
Nurseries,  Leatherhead. 


T^ARM  BAILIFF,   now   or  at  Michaelmas.— Middle- 

X  aged,  married;  thoroughly  qualified.  Has  had  large  experience 
in  the  Buying,  Selling,  and  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock, 
Machinery,  Steam  Cultivation,  &c.  Eight  years' reference  from  pre- 
sent employer.  Wife  a  good  Dairywoman.— A.  M.,  Post  Office, 
Sharnbrook,  near  Bedford. 


MANAGER,    or    T  R  A  VE  L  L  E  R.— Possesses  a 
thorough    practical    knowledge    of   the    Nursery    and     Seed 
1  rades,  used  to  the  Road,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 

Management  of  Men.     Character  unexceptionable.— J.  W  ,1   Salter's 
Hall  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


"CU  REMAN,  or   FIREMAN,  PAINTER,  and 

J-  GLAZIER,  in  the  Market  Trade,  or  otherwise— Age  30  •  good 
reference.— F.  WARD,  17,  Ridsdale  Road,  Anerley  Gardens.  Anerlev. 
Surrey.      " 


B 


Nursery  Trade. 
OOK-KEEPER.—  Age  22,  respectable,  steady;  good 

knowledge  of  Plants.— A.  T.,  8,  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,    SALESMAN,   or    CLERK.— Age  23  : 
first-class  references.— K.,  Post  Office,  Worcester. 

SH O PMAN    (Assistant).  — Age  20;    completes  his 
apprenticeship  in  October  next.      London  or  neighbourhood  nre- 
ferred.-H.  BROWNE,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM   OF    IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and   more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the    Red   Seal.  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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Ty*M.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

Pure  AeratedWaters. 
TPLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 

-LU  SELTZER,  LEMONADE,  LITHIA  ;  and,  Tor  GOUT, 
LITHIAand  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  Trademark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  ot 
R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Kuthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  AND  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 

S'lu.irt-,  W 

INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  ,- 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.   i*Ad.,  m.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  nf. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

POR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  it,  t%d,,  is.  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  in. 
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HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS   OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

DESIGNED,  BUILT,  and  EFFICIENTLY  VENTILATED  and  HEATED. 

Estimates  given  to  Rough  Plans  and  Specifications,  if  all  the  sizes  are  marked  on ;   or  a  competent  person 

sent  to  take  particulars  and  measurements,  if  expenses  paid. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  some  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  Post  Free,  yi. 


Ornamental  Lantern -roofed  Conservatory,  about  32  feet  by  16  feet. 

SIR   J.   PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES   FOR   THE    MILLION 

ARE   ECONOMICAL,    DURABLE,    PORTABLE,  AND   EASILY   ERECTED  BY   LOCAL   CARPENTERS. 

MANUFACTORIES    in    LONDON,    at    GLOUCESTER,    COVENTRY,    ULVERSTON, 

PAISLEY,   and   ABERDEEN   only. 


Lean-to  Peach  Wall  Cover. 


Span-roof  Vinery  or  Plant  House. 


Section  of  Paxton  Roof  Greenhouse. 


Paxton  Roof  Orchard  House. 


No  advance  in  Prices  made  this  year  !     Well  seasoned  Sashes  in  stock  for  prompt  dispatch. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  Free  on  application  to 

HEREMAN  &  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne   Street,  Regent  Street,   London.  W. 

(Close  to  Piccadilly  Circus.) 

The  4th  Edition  (now  ready)  of  "A  Handbook  of  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  Cultivation"  by  S.  Hereman, 

of  Chatsvvorth.     Price  is.,  at  above  address. 


Editorial  Conmunication.  .held  be  addressed  to  »  The  Editor  ,»  Advertisement,  and  Business  Letter,  to  ■  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  4..  We  lington  S  ree  ,  Movent  Garden   London, WO  WlLLUM 

Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Me..r,.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefnar,,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  By  toe  MIO  williaiu 
Richards,  at  tho  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul',,  Coyer,!  Garden,,,  the  laid [County  -Saturday,  Augusi .  o,  .873 

Agents  for  Scotland—  Messrs.  J.  Mfnziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Three  Months    ..  gs.  n\d.  |  Six  Months     ..     iij.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £1  3.1.  lod. 
Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 

Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops,  1873. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE y&r  SA  TURDA  Y 
NEXT,  August  23.  will  contain  a  FULL  and 
TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDITION  of 
the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Price  $d.  ;  post  Jree  Kl4S 
Published  by  \V.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  W.C. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  \V. 
NOTICE—FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE    MEETING,   on  WEDNESDAY   N  EXT.  Au Just   »    at 
11   o'clock.       GENERAL    MEETING   at  3.       Band   of  the   Royal 
Horse  Guaids  from  4.      Admission  21.  6d. 


p  RYSTAL      PALACE.  —  GREAT      AUTUMNAL 

\J  SHOW  of  FRUIT  and  TABLE  DECORATIONS  of  FRUIT 
also  especially  of  GLADIOLUS,  SEPTEMBER  6  and  8.  Schedules 
and  full  particulars  to  be  had  on  application  to 

F.  \Y.  WILSON,  Flowei  Show  Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace. 

PJEADING    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY.— The 
\l  AUTUMN  SHOW  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  Aueust  21 
Iby  permission  of  the  Mayor),  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading 

A  Band  will  attend  as  usual.  The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  Holders 
of  Subscribers'  Tickets  at  1  o'clock,  and  to  the  Public  at  3  o'clock,  on 
payment  of  II.  Schedules  and  Tickets  and  all  information  mav  be 
obtained  of  CHARLES  COLLINS,  Hon.  Sec,  34,  Chain  Street, 
Reading. 

ISHOP    AUCKLAND    FLORAL    and     H0RT1- 

c  ';VLTc-V,?AL„S0CIETY  -This,  the  Great  Show  of  the  North, 
is  fixed  for  FRIDAY,  August  20.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes  (which  has 
been  largely  added  to),  can  be  had  on  application  to 

J.  C.  HENDY,  Secretary. 


Under  tue  Distiaguisned  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 

His  Royal   Highness  the  PUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK, 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshiie,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c 

(-I  RAND     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     of 
11.  £RUIT.S'  XS,GETABL1!S'  PLANTS,   FLOWERS,  &c,  will 

<£p±^«J^A.SSjg%  J*™  »  be  sen,  ,0 
Lotanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


Notice. 
APPLEBY        TESTIMONIAL         FUND.— 

X3-  Mr.  W.  SMYTH,  Gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Secretary  to  the 
above,  beg*  to  inform  the  Committee  and  Subscribers  tliat  the  LIST 
will  CLOSE  on  AUGUST  26. 

Mr.  W    SMYTHE,  Klmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 
A        E.    BARN  A  ART    and    CO.,     Vogelenzang, 

jTX  •  Haarlem,  Holland,  bee  to  remind  their  Patrons  and  the 
Trade  generally  that  their  Descriptive  CATALOG  UE  of  DUTCH 
ItULHS  may  be  had  free,  from  their  Agents,  Messrs.  R  SILUERRAU 
AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C, 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E  ,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


1874.     P"RAND     l  LORAL    FETE,     YORK, 
JUNE  17.  18.  and  19,  1874. 

J  NO.  -WILSON,  Secretary, 


0T<tnr,YFTvL?.R^  and  HORTICULTURAL 
baturda).  August  3  The  splendid  SILVER  CUP,  given  bv  Mrs 
Dawson,  \\  esion  Hall,  was  WON  by  WM.  JONES,  Gardener  to  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Stockton'on-Tecs  ^aroener  to  tne 


Butch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHEKS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    wilt     be     forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.  E. 


To  the  Trade. 

i^ELLOW  CROCUS  (First  Prize).— From  40,000  to 
50,000,  in  one  or  more  lots,  at  ioj.  per  1000,  nett  cash 
CHRISTMAS  QUINCEY,  Market  Place.  Peterborough. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallarla  majalis). 

WIDOW  G.  CLAESSENS  VAN    HOOREBEECK, 
Ni  kskryuoman  and  She os woman,  Termonde,  Belgium,  offers 
15,000  plants  at  £\,  and  100,000  at  £i\. 


H 


Narcissus 
J.   HARDY    offers     about     20.000     SINGLE 

PHEASANT  EYE,  at  low  prices 
Scour  Valley  Seed  Grounds,  Bures.  Essex. 


ROSES,   in  pots.— Tea-scented,    China  and    Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,   blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c. ,  15s,  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD    SMITH'S    LIST    of   the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  MarGchal  NieL 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nursery-man,  Worcester. 


1R79    I  T^ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

°'        I  ±J   ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

Tne  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 
JOHN     CRANSTON'S     LIST    of     NEW     ROSES 

tJ  (or  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Strong  plants,  in  pots,  at 
605.  per  100.  or  12s.  per  dozen ;  out  of  pots,  «w.  per  100. 
ROBERT  A^ljCjjX^.^urser^man.J^Vest  Derby,   Liverpool. 

The  Very  Best  Strains. 

CALCEOLARIA,    CINERARIA,     PRIMULA,    and 
all  other  CHOICE  SEEDS  tor  present  sowing. 
JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  "Newton"  Nurseries.  Chester. 


To  Orchid  Growers. 
TO    BE    SOLD,  about   50  miles   from   Dublin,    with 

X     Railway  and  Water  Carriage  close  at  hand,  a  COLLECTION 
of  about  TWO  HUNDRED   PLANTS,  some  large,  and  all   in  fair 
condition.     Any  particulars  required  may  be  had  bv  addressing 
(-1    n     d — »  f-inl hjTTmT i_rr ■  " 


BrltisH  Fern  Catalogue. 

L>  OBERT  SIM    will  send   post   free   for  six  postage 

J-X)  stamps,    Part   I.    {British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent.     ' 


Cineraria  Seed. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  ol  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public  To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.  First  Quality,  35.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.      2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


DR.  DENNY'S  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS— 
Second  Set— are  now  ready  for  sending  out.  See  previous 
Advertisements.  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded 
post  free  on  application  to  JOHN  COPELIN,  Tyssen  Street 
Nurseries,  West  Hackney.  N.  Post  Office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
to  J.  COPELIN,  Post  Office,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

MR.  LAXTON'S  New 'Double  PELARGONIUMS, 
JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  E.  J.  LOWE. 

Strong  plants  can  now  be  had  at  101.  6d.  the  Set,  retail,  from 
W.  and  J.  BROWN,  Florists,  Stamford. 


Trade  price  on  application. 


GERANIUM     CUTTINGS    (Tricolor    and    Bronze 
WANTED.     State  price  per  1000  to 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munroj-Jurscry,  bible   Hedingham,  Essex. 

"tTESUVl'US,   JEAN   SISLEY7~a~nd~MRS.   UPTON. 

»        Cuttings  WANTED  of  the  above   Pelargoniums.     State  price 
and  quantity  to  JL*      I 

Mr.   SMITH,  Fairfield  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).— 
Mast  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


Any  one   having  a 

micatc  with 
MORLEY,  Park  Cottage,  Leigh,  Tonbridge. 


VEW    HEDGE    WANTED, 

J-  quantity  tor  Disposal^  to  com 

SEED^of "CARNATIONS  and- P~INKS~WANTED. 
—Growers  of  really  fine  strains  of  the  above,  who  will  have  New 
Seed  for  Disposal,  are  requested  to  send  probable  quantities,  with 
quotations  per  ounce,  to  P.,  Gardeturi  ChronieU  Office,  W.C. 


^EAFORTHIA     ELEGANS    WANTED.— A    large 
*J  plant,  about  10  feet  or  iz  feet  high. 

Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENIAS  WANTED -Large  plants,    shape  no 
»vTN«bJ«y^aJ5P.Cua:nfs  of    PELARGONIUMS,  to  name ;    and 
HYDRANGEAS,  in  quantity     State  lowest  price  for  cash 
A.  B.  C.(  Post  Office,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 


London,  1862.— 


TER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 


Paris,     1867. 


CAR' 
OR.' 
only  Prize  Medal. 

-/BARTER'S      PRIZE 

V_V  GR, 


MEDAL 


ASS  SEEDS  awarded  the-  only  Prize 
Medal:  and  Messrs.  CARTER  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Vienna,    1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V--'  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds 
J  AS.   CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  IL.lborn,  W.C. 

New  Crop  Agricultural  Seeds  for  Autumn  SowlngT^ 
rpRIFULIUM  INCARNATUM,  BROAD-LEAVED 
X  RAPE,  HOME-SAVED  ITALIAN  RYEGRASS,  &c. 
Samples  and  quotations  upon  application. 

The  LAWmiN  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY  {Limited), 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

Southwark  Street,  S.E.— August  g,  1873. 


Seeds  for  Present  Sowing,  Carriage  Free. 

TURNIP  of  sorts,  RAPE,  MUSTARD.  SCARLET 
CLOVER.  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS,  PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE, RENOVATING1,  and  other  MIXTURES,  OX  CABBAGE, 
&c,  "all  of  very  superior  quality" 

JAMES    DICKSON    and    SONS,    Seed   Growers,    io3,   Easlgate 
Street,  Chester. 


Rape  Seed  and  White  Mustard. 

HAND  F,  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above - 
•     named  SEEDS.      Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  onappliratiim. 

d  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


KAYNB1RD.       CALDECOTT,        BAWLKhE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Has-ngstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
f  r  Wheat:  1862,  for1'  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." ' 


E. 


G.    HENDtKSON     and    buN,    tne    Weniufiiuii 
Nursery,  St.  Johns  Wood.  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E.  — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
T>     S.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

-U  •  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and    SON'S    Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN     and     FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     [Established  upwards  of  150  year3. 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive   CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready,  and  m3y  be  had  on  application. 
J The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Pines.— The  Property  of  a  Gentleman. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  been  commissioned  to 
DISPOSE  OF  a  very  healthy  lot  of  PINES,  Succession  and 
Established  Suckers,  at  moderate  prices. 

Particulars  on  application  to  W.  WOOD  AND  SON,  The  Nurseries, 
Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


w 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Cakot,  Reading. 

CE  N  T  A  UREA        RAG  US  I N  A       CANDID  1 S  S I M  A 
COMPACT  A— New  Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  is  ,  zj.  6J.,  and  5s. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,  S  W. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

THOMAS      PESTRIDGE     has    a    few     ounces    of 
ANTIRRHINUM  and  POLYANTHUS  SEED  of  the  choicest 
strains.     Price  per  ounce  on  application. 

The  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge. 


LAPAGERIA  ROSEA.— Several  very  large  specimens, 
that  would  cover  a  good  spice,  and  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  without  waiting  half  a  lite-time  to  see  the  magnificent  flowers 
of  this  excellent  climber.     An  inspection  is  invited. 

WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S.,   Establishment  lor    N.w    and    Rare 
Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  r.W, 


A  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium 
•  begs  to  intimate  that  his  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  and  general  NURSERV 
STOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application  cither  to 
himself  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILKERRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  'lower  Street,  London.  E  C. 

N  B     For  latest    Advertisement    of    NEW    PALMS    and    choice 
FERNS,  sec  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  2,  p.  1042. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ii  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  xos.td.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £25  ;  100,000  for 
£A7  ioj. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1*4  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  151.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12.  lot.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


JC.  STEVENS'  HORTICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      CataloRucs  on  applicati 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 

ODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 
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KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ioas.;  Petersburgh,  605.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 
and  555.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equallylow  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.  — Awarded 
"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1869. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  for 


2  inch 
1 2  inch 
1 1  inch 
I  inch 


Poultry  . ,  m. 
Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits  . , 
Poultry  Enclosures., 


Light. 


4*. 

is.  lid. 


Medium.      Strong. 


[J.  \d. 


6\d. 

id. 

is.  yd. 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 


OFFICES— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


2  inch  . . 
1 1  inch  .. 
r|  inch  .. 
1  inch  . . 
£  inch  . , 


Light.        Medium.       Strong.      Extra  Strong. 


s.  d. 

o  3i 

o  4 

o  4! 

0  9 

1  o£ 


s.   d. 
o    4 

°    Sa 


s.  d. 

o  Si 

°  5f 

0  7§ 

1  3 
1  5 


3 

7a 


100   yards    Carriage    Paid     to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  Sd.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is,  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

igs^  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E    above    and    many    other     PATTERNS 


The   plainer 


materials  of  great  durability, 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  RUSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Rond  West,  Chelsea,  S.VV.  ;  Kinu'sland  Road,  E 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES"  I'LANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILERS 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths.  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable   Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates.  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above, 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141..  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if,  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  21.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  poit. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G\  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade, 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR, 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
.6,    BROAD    WEIR,    BRISTOL. 


BTJRNEY'S  PATENT  SOLID  CORNERS. 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  k  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E., 

Sole  Makers  of  SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
Only  Holders  of  PRIZE  MEDALS  for  CISTERNS  and 
CATTLE  TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


Mag^l] 


The  ART  and  SECRET  of 

Heating  by  Hot  Water,  Sec. 

FIFTH     EDITION     of    CANNELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED    PAMPHLET 


ECONOMY.  NOW  READY.  WASTE. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  who 
•  contemplate  altering,  improving,  or  constructing  a  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus  to  the  advantages  they  will  derive  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  above. 

Extract  from  tke  "  Gardeners'  Record,"  April  g,  1873. 
"  Cannell's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Heating  by  Hot  Water  is  belore 
us,  containing  many  practical  remarks  on  this  all-important  subject. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  testimonials  therein,  sent  to  Mr.  Cannell 
by  competent  judges,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
Hot-Water  Circulator  is  a  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

"  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information  on  the  system 
of  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it." 

From  T.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  Esfirick,  R'irhham,  Preston,  May  22,  1873. 

"  Your  Pamphlet  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water  pleases  me  very  much ; 

every  one  who  has  a  Hot-Water  Apparatus  ought  to  read  it." 

Post  free  for  eight  stamps. 

The   Nurseries,    Woolwich,    S.E. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT. 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  applv  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Man  aeer,30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 
Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN     MATTHEWS     (late     C.     Phillips), 

tJ  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS. 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  7.1.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Fl  ower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,   Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c. 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  after  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality,  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill.  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes." 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Ffite,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  j  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters    Patent, 

"  Mr.  Cowan,  »  The  Gardens,  Moore  Abbey,  Monastercvan. 

t  "  My  dear  Sir,— The  few  doubts  I  had  entertained  with  respect  to  your  Patent  Compensating  System  of  heating  horticultural 

buildings  were  quite  dispelled  when  I  saw  it  at  work  at  Dromore,  and  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the  little  time  and  attention  it  requires  to 
keep  going,  and  the  beautiful,  regular  heat  it  maintained  throughout  the  night,  and  that  without  any  attention  whatever. 

"  When  your  system  comes  to  be  better  known,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  adopt  it ;  that  is,  of  course,  in  limestone 
or  chalk  districts,  as  one  glance  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  practical  person  of  its  utility,  economy,  and  cleanliness— indeed,  little  or  no 
dirt  is  caused  by  it. 

"  I  am  sure  the  horticultural  world  at  large  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  the  vexed  question  ever  cropping  up  in  all  place?,  both  large 
and  small,  may  be  prevented  by  adopting  your  simple  and  efficient  system,  which  I  hope  to,  in  a  very  short  lime.  I  nave  this  day  written  to 
my  noble  employers,  informing  them  oi  my  visit  to  your  place,  and  have  recommended  them  to  adopt  your  system,  which  I  trust  and  believe 
they  will  do  without  delay.  ,,  T  ,       „.     .  ...r  ,,  „  ... 

*     n  m_  ««■_    ,-._     ._.    .iJ  "  I  am.  mv  drar  Sir.  fnithfiillv  vnnrs.  PHILIP  WADDS. 


'  To  Mr.  Cowan.' 


:*  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 


An  Apparatus  will  be  exhibited  at  work  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester  in  September. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer. 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  oi 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

ear   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


FOLLOWS    k    BATE'S    NEW    PATENT 

CROQUET     LAWN     MOWER, 

NOW  READY. 

Price  Lists  Free  by  Post.     All  Orders  executed  on  receipt. 

A  trial  allowed  free  of  all  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B. — Follows  &  Bate  have  won  every  Prize  for  which  they  have 

competed  with  their  celebrated  Machines.  Upwards  of  21,000  now  in  use. 

FOLLOWS    &    BATE, 

DUTTON   STREET  WORKS,   MANCHESTER. 
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CELERY  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  AND  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.    Samples  on  application. 


BLAKE    and     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  for  NURSERYMEN.      Samples  and  price 
on  application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application :  also 
Patterns  ot  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLI ES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox*s  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


Retail  < 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  n  and  12, 
Comhill,  London,  E.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornmll, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing.   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and.  Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in      bout  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons         ..         ..        £1  is. 
Small  Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..        ..        £1  7J, 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 
HARGRAVE  and  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.  W. 


BEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE-CLASS     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL,  near  BEDFORD. 
Annual  Fee,  £36.      Term  Fee,  £is. 
The  next  Term,  for  which  there  will  be  Vacancies,  will  COMMENCE 
on  SEPTEMBER  n.     For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Bedford. 

THE  CHEQUE  BANK,  LIMITED,  has  commenced 
Business    at    its    Offices,  Pall    Mall    East,  and    124,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 

The    GUARANTEE    FUND    of  £100,000   CONSOLS    has  been 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  following 
Trustits. 

Robert  Dalglish,  Esq.,  M.P.       I     Samuel  Mortey,  Esq-,  M.T. 

Cuthbert  E.  Ellison,  Esq.,  J. P.    |      W.   II.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Bank  supply  a  new,  safe,  and  univer- 
sally applicable  method  of  paying  and  transmitting  small  amounts  of 
£10  and  under. 

Each  cheque  will  bear  stamped  on  its  face  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  it  can  be  filled  up,  but  the  maximum  amount  must  be  previously 
deposited,  and  thus  no  account  can  be  overdrawn.  All  cheques  are 
crossed  and  payable  only  to  order. 

The  cheques  arc  supplied  in  books  often  each,  costing  11. ,  being 
iod.  Government  duty  and  3d,  Bank  commission. 

Applications  for  cheques  to  be  made  at  the  Offices  as  above,  or  at 
any  of  the  following  Bankers,  where  the  Funds  of  the  Cheque  Bank 

,11  be  deposited  : — 


The  Bank  of  England. 

The  Western  Branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Burlington  Gardens, 
Bond  Street. 

Glynn,  Mills  &  Co. 

Williams,  Deacon  &  Co. 

National  Provincial  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Dimsdale,  Fowler,  Barnard  &  Co. 

Consolidated  Bank,  Limited. 


Alexanders,  Cunlifies  &  Co. 
National  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Alliance  Bank,  Limited. 
Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co. 
Herries,  Farquhar  St  Co. 
R.  Twining  &  Co. 
City  Bank. 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank. 
Manchester  and  County  Bank. 


By  order,        S.  J.  NICOLLE,  Secretary  and  Accountant. 
Tall  Mall  East,  S.W.-August  n. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS" 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  roi. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly   Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index% 

The  Athen^uM: 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  on   Subjects  relating  to  Litera 
ture,  Science  and  Art 


CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distinguished  Men. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  and  POEMS. 

WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed. 


THE    ATHEN/EUM 

Is  so   conducted  tint  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13J. ,-  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


'Learned,  chatty,  useful."— Athenaum. 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  stamped  to  go  by  Post,  5d, 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subject's*— 
ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents. 
BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 
POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 

Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 


The  following  eminent  Writers,  besides  many  others  equally  distinguished  who  have  chosen  to   preserve  their 
incognito,  have  contributed  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES;— 


A.  Ashpitel,  Esq 
Lord  Braybrooke 
Rev,  Thomas  Boys 
John  Britton,  Esq. 
John  Bruce,  Esq. 
J.  Bunt,  Esq. 
\V.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 
T.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
P.  Cunningham,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  Corser 
Rl  Hon.  J.  w.  Croker 
L  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dalton 
Professor  De  Morgan 
Dr.  Diamond 


Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 
Dr.  Doran 
Sir  Henry  Ellis 
E.  Foss,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  Gatty 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
L  O.  Halliwelf,  Esq. 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hickson,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Hunter 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq, 
Rev.  John  Jebb 
Douglas  Jcirold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Keighley,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Rev.  L.  B.  Larking 
Rl  Hoa  SirG.  C.  Lewis 


M.  A.  Lower,  Esq. 
Lord  Lyttelton 
W.  B.  MacCabe,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 
Sir  F.  Madden 
J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  E.  B.  Mayor 
.ordMoi 


M.P. 


Lord  Monson 
R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 
George  OfTbr,  Esq. 
George  Ormerod,  Esq. 
William  Pinkerton,  Esq, 
J.  R.  PlanchG,  Esq. 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Rock 
S.  W.  Singer,  Esq. 


E.  Smirkc,  Esq, 

A.  SteinmetE,  Esq. 
George  Stnphens,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Strickland,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  T.  E.  Tennent 
Professor  Thompson 
W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq. 

B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Todd.D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  TreVefyan,  Baft. 
T.  H.  Turner.  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 
Benjamin  B.  WitTon,  Esq 
W.  Yarrell,  Esq. 
J.  Yeowell,  Esq.,  &c 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,   price  4^.,  or  stamped  to  goby  Post    <d      It  J3  also 
jssued  in  Monthly  Parts ;  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Index,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  boards, 
tr  ,rT?e  Subscription  for  Stamped   Copies  for  Six  Months,  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the 

SSSAvr?]'  1S  lls'  **"   which  may  be  Paid  hy  Post  °ffice  0rder-  Payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office    to 
|Urii\   rKAiNCIS. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman ;  or  a!  tb« 
OFFICE,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


T 


T 


Magazines  for  August,  Now  Keady. 

HE  VILLA  GARDENER.      Price  Sixpence,   with 

Twenty-two  Engravings. 

1HE    FLOWER    GARDEN.      Price  Half-a-Crown, 

with  Three  Coloured  IMates  and  Eight  Engravings, 
tn. 

HE    COUNTRY   GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE, 

rriie  One  Shilling,  with  Eighteen  Engravings, 
j?"  Specimen  Copies,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps. 
Office— Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  Ihe  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates  in   Portugal   and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  3d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


Cucumber  Disease.— Notice. 

A   TREATISE    on    the     CUCUMBER     DISEASE, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  POTATO  DISEASE,  by  G.  L.  Drum- 
mond,  may  now  be  had  of  the  Author,  as  below,  price  2s.  6d,    The 
Author  challenges  the  world  to  contradict  the  efficacy  of  his  cure. 
G.L.DKUMM"NI>,  Gardener,  Pendarrcn,  Ch  rick  ho  well,  S.  Wales. 

Now  ready,  price  2s., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES andSIIRUBS: 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington, 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C;  and  of  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company). — UNDER-DRAINAGE, 
is.  6d.  ;  ROAD  MAKING  [Jcunial  of  K.  A.  S.  E.,6«);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  {Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E..  6s.) ;  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  ai. ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is  id.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  IS.  td. ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  IS.  bd. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun.,  is.  E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross.  W. 


Notice. 
[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY 
MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS   INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS   in  all   the    London,  Country,  Colonial,  and   Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,   without   extra  chargS 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


L 

ITHOGRAPHV 

—PHOTO 

and 

CHROMO 

LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches 

work 

sent  free. 

E. 

J.   FRANCIS,  4  and  22, 

Took's  Court, 

Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS  1 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4<f.  ;   Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London         .,  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8^  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  B.C. 
Messrs,  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ,,  Lee  &.  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street, 

Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  At  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices- 
fot  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  flowers  rich  Fu'ple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  lo  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  125.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Milla  blflora— Cyclobothra  alba. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester,  have 
just  received  an  importation  of  these  choice  and  rare  BULBS, 
collected  by  Mr.  Roezl,  in  the  mountains  ol  Mexico.     The  former  has 
large  beautiful  milk-white,  the  latter  golden-yellow  flowers.     Both  are 
hardy,  have  just  arrived,  and  will  force  readily  for  Christmas. 
LILIUM  AURATUM  for  1874,  in  cases  averaymfc  200  Bulbs  each. 
Prices  on  application.    


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•  chant,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.  Per  packet.-i.  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA,  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  . .  5  o 
Williams'  superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

IS,  bd.,  2J.  bd.,  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..26 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

15.  6d.,  2i.  6d.,  31.  bd.,  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

11.  6d.t  2j.  bd.,  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins' prize  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN  ..  11.  bd.,  2s.  6d.,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain  ..         ..  15.  and     1    6 

PRIMULA  JAl'ONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  bd .  and    2    6 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STUCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 20 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White  u.  6d.  and  2  6 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnilicent,  new         ..         .,    2s.  6d.  and    3    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' Hne  dark  variety        10 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK,  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  1  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  La  France 

Boulc  de  Neige  La  Marque 


Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 


Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  |  Mme.  Marie  Rady 
General  Jacqueminot   ,  Mme.  Falcot 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks, 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphctos 
Salrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var- 
don 


Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias. 

CANNELL  has  now  immense  quan- 
tities of  SEEDLINGS  of  the  above  in  splendid 
condition  lor  potting  and  shifting  on.  Prices,  either 
per  1000,  100.  or  dozen  on  application.  For  further  particulars  see 
H.  C.'s  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


H. 


H  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public 
•  generally  that  his  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  containing 
descriptions  of  all  the  new  things  sent  out  this  season  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  supplied  either  as  Cuttings  or 
Rooted  Cuitings  by  post,  or  established  Plants,  at  the  very  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness.  H.  C.  would  simply 
state  that  his  whole  Stock  of  Solt-wooded  Plants  is  far  more  extensive 
this  year  than  hitherto,  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower     Seed      Merchant, 
Woolwich,    S  E. 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  2J.  per  or. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
'•'  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


^SUTT0NS« 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

SUTTON   &   SONS, 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN, 
READING,  BERKS. 


SEEDS    FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 


EARLY  SHEEP  FEED. 

SUTTONS'  RAPI D-GROWI NG  M I XTU  RE  of 
GRASSES  and  CLOVERS,  especially  prepared  for  Sowing 
immediately  the  Corn  is  carried,  giving  a  good  bite  in  November  next, 
and  a  heavy  crop  of  Hay  or  Green  Food  the  following  spring. 


s 


UTTONS'    IMPROVED    ITALIAN    RYE-GRASS 

SHOULD  NOW  BE  SOWN. 


s 


UTTONS■  PERMANENT  GRASS  and   CLOVER 

SEEDS,  FOR  ALL  SOILS. 


TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM  (Crimson  Clover), 
sown  immediately  the  Corn  is  carried,  produces  a  heavy  crop  of 
Clover  in  May  and  June  next.  Seed  cheap  at  present  time.  Sow 24  lb. 
per  acre. 

Also    NEW    LATE    TRIFOLIUM. —Valuable    for 
succession  to  the  old  sort. 


QUTTONS'    EARLY     SIX-WEEKS    TURNI11    for 


present  Sowing.     New  Seed  now  ready. 


MUSTARD,    RAPE,    and     other    NEW    SEEDS. 
Trices  and  full  particulan  on  application. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

ROYAL    BERKSHIRE    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING,    ENGLAND. 


Grafts  and  Free  by  Post, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz. :— Early  and  Late  Flat  Red.  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  iGiant 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  28  lb.  and  upwards 
may  be  had  at  very  reduced  prices. 

The  whole  of  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  'practical  Man  sent  out  in  1871  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  of  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN   INSPECTION  OF   HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on   an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post.  ^^^^^ 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ORNAMENTAL    DECIDUOUS    TREES. 

Large  masses  of  all  the  leading  varieties  may  now  be  seen  in 
high  perfection,  exemplifying  the  beauty  and  importance  in  plantations 
of  leaf-colouring,  combined  with  a  graceful  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage,  at 

JOHN  &  CHARLES  LEE'S,  ISLEWORTH  ARBORETUM. 

Trains  from  Waterloo  to  Isleworth  in  40  minutes.      The  Arboretum  is  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Station,  and  a    J 
conveyance  will  meet  visitors  by  appointment,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Lee,  Isleworth. 


Catalogues  free  on  application. 


NEW,    CHOICE,    and    RARE     FLOWER     SEEDS. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  &  LAING, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds 
for  present  sowing : — 


fo, 


ANTIRRHINUM.— Extra  choice,  bd.,  «.,and  if.  6d.  per  packet. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Hybridised,  21.  6d.,  y.  6d.,  and  51.  per  packet, 

and  11.  bd.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3*.  bd.  per  packet. 
CINERARIA.— Extra  choice,  is.  bd.,2s.  6d.t  and  3*.  6d.  per  packet. 
COLEUS,  GOLDEN.— Hybridised,  is.,  is.  6d.,  and  M.  6d.  per  packet. 
CYCLAMEN.— Extra  choice,  ».,  21,,  and  31.  per  packet. 
HOLLYHOCK. — Extra  superb,  12  colours,  51.  per  collection. 
HOLLYHOCK.— Extra  fine  mixed,  is.,  21.  bd.,  and  31.  bd.  per  packet. 
PANSY,  SHOW.— Extra  superb,  u.,  is.  6d.,  and  is.  bd.  per  packet. 
PANSY,  FANCY.— Extra  fine,  is.,  is.  bd.,  and  21.  bd,  per  packet. 
PELARGONIUM.— Golden  Bronze,  splendid,  21.  bd.,  31.  bd.,  and  51. 

per  packet. 
PELARGONIUM.— Zonal,  choice,  11.  6d.,  w.  6d  ,  and  31.  bd.  per  pkt. 
PELARGONIUM.— Golden  .Tricolor,    extra   choice,  21.  bd.,  31.  64., 

and  y.  per  packet. 
PENTSTEMON.— Most  superb,  is.,  is.  bd.,  and  as.  bd.  per  packet. 


PHLOX,  PERENNIAL.— Early  and  Late,  is.6d.,as.  bd.,  and  3*  bd. 
per  packet. 

PRIMULA,— Fringed,  Red  and  White,  v.  bd.,  3*.  6d.,  and  5*.  per 
packet. 

PRIMULA— Fern-leaved,  Red  and  White,  ai.  6d.,  3J.  6d.,  and  5/.  ptr 
packet. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.— Extra  superb,  is.,  2s.bd.,  and  3*.  6rf.  per 
packet 

PYRETHRUM,  GOLDEN.— Very  bright,  bd.,  is.,  and  1*.  bd.  per 
packet. 

SILENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA,  splendid,  1*.  6rf.  and  «.  bd.  per 
packet. 

STOCK,     INTERMEDIATE.-Scarlet,    Purple,    and    White,    i»  , 
II,  bd.,  and  2*.  bd.  per  packet. 

SWEET  WILLIAM.-Extra  dark,  bd.,tt.,  and  u.  6d.  per  packet. 

WALLFLOWER.-Blood-red.W.  and  »,  per  packet. 


For  further  particulars,  see  large  Advertisement  in  "Gardeners1  Chronicle"  oj  last  week. 
Stamps  may  be  sent  in  payment.       Packets  forwarded  Free  by  Post. 

STANSTEAD    PARK  and  RUTLAND   PARK,   FOREST   HILL,  LONDON.  S.E. ; 
and  at  EDINBURGH,  N.B. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

nEQ  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUE   OF   DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Co  Woodcuts,  and  containing  Descriptive  LISTS  of  all  the  finest  kinds  of  HYACINTHS,  | 
TULIPS,    NARCISSI,  LILIUMS,    GLADIOLI,  &c,    including  also  n   Select    LIST   of  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sowing,  is  now]  published,  and   will   bo   forwarded    Post    Free   on  application. 


A  Select  LIST  of  STRAWBERRIES  is  also  now  ready. 

ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W, 


August  i6,   1873.] 
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HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.— This  new  and 
beautiful  plant  took  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  few  flowering 
Bulbs  will  be  ready  for  Sale  in  the  Autumn  at  10s.  6d.  each.  Seeds 
(now  ready).  3*.  M.  per  picket.  GLADIOLUS  SAUNDEKSII, 
ioj.  6.i.,  and  DRIMIA  (SClLLAt  COOPERI.  These  three  new  plants 
are  figured  in  the  Rtfugium  Botanicum.  A  large  collection  of  SUC- 
CULENT PLANTS.  &c  Orders  lor  the  above  received  by 
THOS.  COOPER,  Nurseryman,  Hoimesdalc  Road,  Reigatc,  Surrey. 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  ISOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vis. : — 

Robert  Hogg,  LL..D. 

Tames  Bateman,  F.K.S. 

Eerthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 

Archibald  F.  Barron. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin. 
Professor  Rf.ichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Grav. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 

41,   Wellington    Street, 


Condition  of  tne  Fruit  Crops,  1873. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE>r  SA  TVRDA  Y 
NEX  T,  A  ueust  23,  will  contain  a  FU  LL  and 
TABULAR  STATEMENT  of  the  CONDITION  of 
the  FRUIT  CROPS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Trice  51/.  ;  post  free,  s1  [d. 
Published    by    W.    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Street,    Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1873. 

MEETING    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 


Wednesday,  Aug. 


Id 


Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..   ir  a.m. 
itto  (General  Meeting-)  ..         ..     3  P.M. 


\A 


,.  J  HO  EVER  chooses  to  live  by  the  CULTURE 

l\  of  Herbs  and  Plants  and  Fruitful 
Trees  must  stick  to  it,  as  the  limpet  to  the  rock  ; 
and  he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  in  the  garden 
now,  as  there  was  in  Eden,  a  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  —  and  this  tree  has  many 
branches.  It  has  indeed  been  truly  said  that  the 
longest  life  would  not  be  sufficient  to  get  well  up 
in  plants,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  every  one 
should  not  secure  a  share  of  the  general  informa- 
tion, and  try  also  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  branches  just  alluded  to,  for  it  is 
certain  that  some  persons  are  gifted  with  powers 
for  one  class  of  studies,  and  some  for  another. 
Take  a  well  known  instance  in  our  own  time,  in 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  LlNDLEY. 
He  elevated  the  tone  of  our  plant  lore,  not  only 
in  this  but  in  other  countries.  If  this  be  true 
of  great  men  it  is  equally  true  of  the  lesser  lights, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  "  they  scatter  plenty 
o'er  a  smiling  land  ;"  for  it  is  the  plodding 
single-handed  gardener,  who  joins  sound  judg- 
ment with  watchfulness  and  hard  work,  that  is 
the  most  profitable  servant,  and  gets  the  greatest 
value  out  of  his  department.  Even  the  cottagers 
who  do  not  pretend  to  gardening  often  achieve 
great  things,  as  may  be  seen  at  their  exhibitions. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  gardening  press  to  fix 
a  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  foster  emulation 
in  the  attainment  of  it ;  as  well  as  to  hand  down  to 
coming  generations  the  history  of  our  time, 
always  making  honourable  mention  of  the 
pioneers  who  have  made  easy  the  way  for  their 
followers — the  men  who  have  marked  on  our 
chart  the  safe  havens  to  be  sought,  and  the 
dangerous  rocks  and  shallows  to  be  shunned. 

What  we  would  here  argue  is  the  need  that  we 
have  for  well-informed  practical  men  to  work 
out  the  details  of  what  is  already  planned,  for 
there  is  no  lack  of  the  scientific  element.  In 
order  to  be  understood  we  will  take  the  culture 
of  the  common  Mushroom.  It  is  a  weed  in  our 
pasture  fields,  and  therefore  well  known.  The 
scientific  botanist  has  told  us  of  the  doings  of 
the  Fungophagi,  but  we  will  not  stray  from  the 
market  Mushrooms,  Scotch  Bonnets,  and  the 
members  of  the  fairy  ring.  Oldacre's  Mush- 
room-house is  all  very  well  for  the  Duke's 
garden,  but  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  the 
market-gardener  who  grows  Mushrooms  for 
profit.  The  London  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
do  wonders  with  long  litter  from  the  London 
stables  ;  they  get  it  for  little,  often  for  nothing, 
and  after  building  their  outdoor  Mushroom 
ridges  with  horse  droppings,  they  cover  them 
with  litter;  they  also  cover  their  winter  Radish 
beds  with  a  coat  of  the  same  ;  and  nurserymen 
cover  their  cold  frames  with  a  thick  coat  of  this 
loose  straw,  but  no  one  else  seems  able  to 
harness  litter  and  trot  it  out  as  they  do.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Mushroom  in  its  wild 
state— in  the  fairy  ring  and  in  the  pasture  field- 
growing    in    perfection    without    care,    without 


planting  or  watering  ?  The  field  culture  of  the 
Mushroom  is,  indeed,  the  most  mysterious  of  all 
the  wonders  connected  with  this  plant  ;  for  we 
know  instances,  where  a  field  has  been  flooded 
with  sea-water,  in  which  Mushrooms  sprang  up, 
not  in  rings  or  in  isolated  patches,  but  an  even 
crop,  until  they  became  a  nuisance.  In  another 
case  an  inland  field  had  been  salted  to  excess  in 
order  to  kill  the  moss  ;  the  grass  also  was  killed, 
and  the  field  ran  to  weeds,  but  those  weeds  were 
Mushrooms;  as  in  the  case  of  the  field  by  the 
sea,  this,  too,  was  an  even  crop. 

This,  then,  is  an  important  problem  that  wants 
working  out.  Salt  is  plentiful  enough  and  cheap, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  unprofitable  patches  of 
land,  too  steep  or  too  stony  for  agriculture,  that 
might  produce  Mushrooms,  if  we  only  knew  how 
to  do  by  art  what  has  been  so  well  done  by 
Nature.  The  Mushroom  requires  maiden  loam, 
for  the  fairy  ring  always  gets  wider,  and  there  is 
no  return  towards  the  centre  where  the  first 
spores  settled.  The  Agarics  are  well  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  being  not  only 
hidden  in  their  mode  of  generation  but  showing 
no  available  means  whereby  they  could  ever 
attain  so  great  an  end  as  they  do  attain,  for  if 
we  look  at  the  white  threads,  few  and  weak,  that 
compose  the  plant,  all  underground,  we  see  no 
teservoir  of  sap  capable  of  sustaining  such  a 
fruit.  The  mouldy  threads  are  assuredly  the 
plant,  and  the  Mushroom  is  assuredly  the  fruit 
of  the  same.  This  fruit,  some  three  or  four 
ounces  in  weight,  is  matured  in  the  course  of  a 
week  from  a  mere  dot,  the  size  of  a  Pea,  rising 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  flagstones,  and  all 
the  while  neither  the  air,  so  essential  to  flower- 
ing plants,  nor  the  light,  has  had  any  share  of 
the  work,  nor  is  heat  beyond  a  certain  low  point 
wanted.  Where  such  a  weak  plant  got  its 
power  to  lift  a  stone,  ot  how  in  the  grave  in 
which  the  plant  is  buried  and  at  home,  it  ever 
could  distil  its  rich  flavour,  seems  a  miracle  ; 
while  looking  closer  into  its  economy  we  find  it 
has  perfected  seeds  or  spores  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  sufficient  in  number  to  alarm 
us  lest  they  should  all  fall  on  such  pabulum  as 
would  enable  them  to  grow,  and  take  the  place 
to  themselves  and  possess  it,  as  the  frogs  did  in 
Egypt  when  they  covered  the  land. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Mushroom  springs 
from  nothing  ;  its  existence  and  its  character 
are  nearly  as  miraculous  as  the  manna  of  old — 
an  Apple  rising  out  of  the  earth  without  a  trace 
of  the  tree,  so  rich  in  flavour  that,  leaving  out 
fruits,  we  have  no  esculent  to  equal  it  —  a 
delicacy  nutritious  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
have  seen  on  maigrc  days  a  dish  at  table  more 
than  half  Mushrooms.  If  one  did  not  look  too 
closely,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  beefsteak 
pudding  ;  and  now  that  the  raw  material  for 
roast  beef  has  reached  is.  a  pound  or  more,  a 
little  insight  into  Mushroom  culture  may  be 
useful.  The  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders, 
however,  are  against  fungi  in  any  form,  for  when 
the  fields  near  Drogheda,  on'  the  Boyne,  in 
Ireland,  were  flooded,  and  produced  an  ocean  of 
Mushrooms,  so  that  they  were  shovelled  into 
hogsheads  for  the  English  markets,  poor  people 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  manna  at  their 
very  door,  but  said  "  The  cows  would  not  eat 
them,  neither  should  the  people."  The  same 
unreasoning  prejudice  prevails  against  fish  and 
fishing.  There  is  no  sale  for  any  bulk  of  fish  in 
Ireland,  neither  is  there  any  great  activity  in 
their  fishing ;  whereas  a  few  miles  off,  in  Scotland, 
the  people  seem  to  have  a  craving  for  fish,  and 
would  eat  it  at  every  meal.  They  are  always 
"  either  fishing,  or  mending  their  nets,"  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  half  the  food  of  the  people  were  got 
from  the  sea.  Therefore,  as  the  present  catch 
and  consumption  of  fish  in  Ireland  is  no  criterion 
of  what  the  sea  is  able  to  do  for  the  people,  so 
neither  is  the  consumption  of  Mushrooms  in 
England  now,  any  criterion  of  what  the  plant  is 
capable  of  yielding.  From  the  examples  given 
it  is,  however,  quite  clear,  that  although  we  have 
subdued  the  Mushroom  plant,  and  brought  it 
under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  spawn  bricks,  we 
could  not  so  spawn  an  acre  or  two,  by  means  of 
salt,  as  to  get  a  close  crop  of  Mushrooms,  and 
that  without  dibbling,  delving,  &c.  This,  then, 
is  the  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  wants 
working  out,  to  get  out  of  our  present  "  limited  " 
supply,  and  to  cheapen  the  food-producing  fungi. 
Puff-balls  are  not  to  be  slighted,  and  she  is 
not  a  bad  goose  that  lays  such  eggs  as  these, 
which  although  not  golden,  are  yet  very  good 
when  properly  cooked.  Mushrooms  cooked  with 
only  a  little  salt  are  excellent,  therefore  there  is 


no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  cooking  them.  Full 
grown  Mushrooms  can  be  strung  on  strings  with  a 
needle  and  dried  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage ; 
and  we  have  the  Button  Mushrooms  preserved  in 
tins  in  France,  and  sold  here  as  au  tiatuj-el,  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  preserved  like 
shrimps  with  butter  and  spices. 

The  men  who  know  the  art  of  church  building 
in  the  olden  time  had  special  privileges,  and 
were  amply  rewarded  for  their  masonic  skill ; 
and  what  are  called  the  learned  professions  have 
a  liberal  scale  of  fees.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day 
may  come  when  practical  gardeners,  who  have 
to  spend  not  only  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
like  the  masons  of  old,  but  seven  times  seven 
years,  may  enjoy  a  more  liberal  scale  of  wages  for 
the  valuable  services  which  many  of  them  have 
rendered  to  the  community. 

"  But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perform." 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  no  entries  for 

the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
at  Manchester,  on  September  3,  and  three  follow- 
ing days,  can  be  received  after  the  26th  inst.  The 
trial  of  mowing-machines,  and  the  judging  of  the  im- 
plements, will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  30th  inst. 

We  understand  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  20th  inst.  to 
consider  Amendments  in  the  Schedule  for  the  next 
year.  We  trust  that  those  concerned  will  not  fail  to 
offer  suggestions,  and,  moreover,  we  hope  that,  when 
once  arranged,  it  may  not  be  mutilated  and  changed, 
as  was  the  case  last  year.  Early  publication  should 
also  be  insisted  on. 

The  zeal  manifested  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 

of  Hammersmith,  in  the  getting  together  his  superb 
collection  of  Cacti  and  other  Succulent  Plants  is 
only  equalled  by  his  generosity  in  throwing  open  his 
collection  to  the  public,  and  by  his  large  donations  to 
charitable  institutions.  Nor  does  he  forget  the  micro- 
scopists,  for  having  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
quantity  of  a  substance  found  in  the  interior  of  old 
Echinocacti,  and  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
aggregated  crystals  mixed  with  debris  of  woody  fibre, 
&.C.,  he  has  placed  samples  of  it  at  the  disposal  of  any 
who  choose  to  make  application,  and  to  send  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope.  We  shall  shortly  revert  to 
this  subject. 

A  specimen  of  Acalypha  tricolor,  of  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  dimensions,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  William  Cross,  gr.  to  Lady  Ashhurton, 
Melchet  Park,  Romsey,  at  the  Southampton  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  a  few  days  ago.  This  plant  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  foreground  of  a  fine  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants.  It  was  S  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  two  years  old,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid.  Notwithstanding  its  great  size,  the 
leaves  were  well  coloured,  and  the  plant  had  a  bright 
and  attractive  appearance.  The  handsome  Davailia 
polyantha  was  shown  in  the  same  collection,  the  young 
growth,  which  was  very  free,  having  a  pleasing  pale 
claret  tint. 

We  have  no  monopjly  in  the  Adulteration 

Business  it  seems.  We  gather  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Illustration  Horticole  that  in  Belgium  the  cap- 
sules and  seeds  of  the  Lime  are  roasted,  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  chicory.  The  same  substance,  in 
itself  a  not  very  desirable  admixture  with  coffee,  is 
also,  as  it  appears,  adulterated  with  peat.  M.  Rickx 
was  enabled,  by  microscopical  investigation,  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  fragments  of  Sphagnum  of  three 
species  of  this  moss,  rare  in  Belgium,  and  only  found 
in  one  place  in  the  Ardennes.  The  Professor  was  thus 
enabled  to  confront  the  dishonest  grocer  in  the  law 
courts,  and  tell  him  to  his  astonishment  that  his 
chicory  was  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  peat,  which 
was  moreover  obtained  from  the  particular  locality 
specified.  Complaints  are  made,  says  the  Editor 
of  the  journal  from  which  we  quote,  that  botany 
is  too  much  of  a  speculative  science,  and  not 
sufficiently  mindful  of  its  applications  to  the  material 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  case  above  recorded  is,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  an  opposite  nature.  While  ad- 
verting to  this  clearly  fraudulent  admixture  we  may 
mention  another  case  which  has  lately  come  under  our 
own  notice,  where  a  large  admixture  of  Lobelia  seed 
occurred  in  some  Calceolaria  seed  of  fine  strain. 
We  learn  that  the  admixture  in  this  case  was  acci- 
dental, and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  so. 
At  the  same  time  the  outrageously  extravagant  price, 
£15  15*.  the  ounce,  at  which  the  seed  was  sold  at 
wholesale  price,  should  at  least  have  ensured  the 
utmost  caution  that  the  article  sold  should  be  what  it 
professed  to  be,  and  nothing  else.  As  the  mistake  has 
been  acknowledged,  and  reparation  made,  no  further 
notice  need  be  taken,  except  to  recommend  that  addi- 
tional precautions  be  taken,  both  by  buyer  and  seller. 

We  learn  that  Baron  Von  Mueller  is  about 

to  retire  from  the  directorship  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Melbourne.  On  scientific  grounds  this  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  no  one  has  done  so  much  as  the  Baron 
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to  forward  the  interests  of  botanical  science  and  prac- 
tical applications  in  Australia  as  he  has  done.  We 
cannot  profess  to  judge  the  circumstances  which  may 
have  led  to  this  step  ;  but  if,  as  is  alleged  in  some  of 
the  Melbourne  papers,  "  the  gardens  are  henceforth 
required  more  as  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  the  Vice- 
regal domain  than  as  the  centre  of  botanical  science 
and  experiment  in  Australia,"  then  undoubtedly  the 
authorities  manifest  an  ignorance  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a  botanic  garden  which  is,  unhappily,  not  con- 
fined to  Australia.  Every  one  must  desire  that  the 
garden  should  not  be  a  "  cheerless  "  "  scientific  desert," 
at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  should  not 
be  transformed  merely  into  "  a  pleasure  ground  worthy 
of  the  name."  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  learn 
that  the  Baron's  services  to  the  State  will  not  be  lost, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  in  pooket  from  the  change,  and 
that  additional  and  much  needed  assistance  will  be 
given  him. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.    Adam,  as  First 

Commissioner  of  Works,  in  place  of  Mr.  Ayrton, 
is,  we  believe,  likely  to  be  hailed  by  the  artistic  and 
scientific  world  with  approval. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  August  9  :— In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  was  about  30. 2  inches.  A  general  de- 
crease to  29.9  inches  occurred  by  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  followed  by  an  increase  to  30. 1  inches  on  the  7th, 
and  then  by  a  decrease  to  29.8  inches  on  the  8th. 
The  value  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  about  30  inches. 
The  average  for  the  week  shows  a  decrease  in  readings 
of  about  0.02  inch  from  that  of  the  previous  week. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  87^°  on 
the  8th  to  715°  on  the  9th,  the  average  being  about 
794°)  against  780  in  the  previous  week!;  the  lowest 
temperatures  at  night  ranged  between  604°  on  the 
6th,  and  53°  on  the  3d.  The  mean  daily  tem- 
peratures were,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th,  all 
in  excess  of  the  average  to  the  respective  amounts 
of :— 3d,  I°.2;  4th,  o°.3;  5th,  4°.i  ;|  6th,  6°.i  ;  7th, 
7°;  8th,  9°.  5  ;  the  9th,  however,  was  i°.3  in  defect. 
The  weather  altogether  was  warmer  than  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  mean  excess  above  average  in  the 
former  being  i°.4,  and  in  the  latter  3°.8.  From  the 
3d  to  the  5th  the  sky  was  generally  covered,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  the  amount  of  cloud 
was  very  variable  ;  at  times,  however,  the  sky  was 
quite  clear.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  rain  fell  very 
heavily,  thejamount  collected  being  nearly  half  an  inch. 
South-westerly  winds  were  again  generally  prevalent, 
but  the  pressures  were  light,  though  continuous.  The 
average  reading  of  a  thermometer  in  the  sun's  rays  for 
the  week  was  142!°,  and  one  placed  on  the  grass  at 
night  49|*,  the  corresponding  values  in  the  previous 
week  being  142°  and  45°. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  S7J0  at  Blackheath,  and  72°  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country 
being  79|°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  54°  at  Bristol,  to  454°  at  Nottingham,  the 
general  average  being  49J.  The  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature in  the  week  was  304*.  The  mean  high  tem- 
peratures by  day  varied  from  79V"  at  Blackheath,  to 
66J°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  an  average  value  of 
72°.  The  mean  low  temperatures  at  night  ranged 
from  58°  at  Bristol,  nearly,  to  52J0  at  Sheffield  and 
Eccles,  the  general  average  being  54".  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  I7j°,  vary- 
ing from  23j°  at  Portsmouth,  to  IiJ°  at  Liverpool. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  61 4°,  the 
highest  being  at  Blackheath,  66°  ;  and  the  lowest  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  58°,  nearly.  The  fall  of  rain  over 
the  country  during  the  week  was  variable  ;  at  Oldham, 
Manchester,  and  Eccles,  it  varied  from  1  inch  to  ij  inch ; 
while  at  Portsmouth  it  was  but  two-hundredths  of  an 
inch  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  was  half  an  inch. 
Thunder  was  heard  at  Hull  on  August  9,  lightning 
was  seen  at  Portsmouth  on  August  8.  The  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  fine,  warm,  but  showery, 
and  generally  cloudy. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
77°  at  Paisley  to  65°  at  Perth.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures ranged  between  483°  at  Leith  and  43°  at  Aber- 
deen, their  averages  being  7I4°  an^  464°  respectively. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  580,  the 
highest  being  at  Leith,  59°,  and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow 
and  Perth,  574.  Rain  fell  at  Glasgow  to  the  amount  of 
I J  inch,  but  at  Perth  two-tenths  of  an  inch  only  was 
measured  ;  the  average  fall  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  794°,  the 
lowest  464°,  the  mean  6iJ,  and  rainfall  half  an  inch 
nearly. 

TheCoRDYLlNE  australis  of  New  Zealand,  a 

plant  which  there  grows  high  up  the  mountains,  appears 
to  be  much  hardier  than  it  has  been  hitherto  thought. 
Indeed  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Surrey.  The  evidence  is  this:  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  raised  from  New  Zealand  seeds,  directly  imported , 
have  stood  out  completely  unharmed  for  the  last  four 
years,  in  a  bleak  and  cold  situation  in  the  Woking 
Nursery.  They  are  growing  as  freely  as  Yuccas,  and 
as  healthily  as  any  indoor  plants,  only  somewhat  more 


stocky  from  the  exposure.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Jack- 
man  that  this  may  be  considered  as  rather  a  severe 
test,  since  not  only  have  the  plants  had  no  protection, 
but  the  site  where  they  are  planted  is  that  of  a  drained 
pond,  not  at  all  favourable  for  tender  plants.  They  have 
now  formed  leaves  from  2  to  3  feet  long. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  at  p.  1078,  in 

which  we  stated,  on  information  communicated  to  us, 
that  Mr.  Staley  had  been  sent  out  to  Teheran  as 
gardener  to  the  Shah,  we  now  learn  that  Messrs. 
Veitcii  &  Sons  are  sending  out  two  English 
Gardeners  to  Persia,  but  they  are  for  the  Shah's 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  they  are  taking  out  with 
them  a  valuable  lot  of  tools  and  seeds  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  garden,  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Staley,  the 
other  is  Mr.  W.  Baggs. 


THE  GALL   MIDGE  OF  THE    YEW 
(Cecidomyia  taxi,  Inchbald). 

We  are  informed,  on  high  authority,  that  it  is  a 
current  notion  among  gardeners  that  the  artichoke-like 
bosses  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  Yew  are 
produced  by  frost.  To  those  who  have  hitherto  held 
this  erroneous  view,  it  may  afford  some  consolation  to 
learn  that  scientifically  trained  observers  have  long 
been  equally  in  the  dark  as  regards  their  true  origin. 
Botanists  have  often  called  attention  to  these  bosses, 
and  have  done  good  service  in  pointing  out  that  they 
were  probably  the  work  of  some  insect. 

To  our  knowledge,  the  last  instance  of  their  doing 
so  occurs  in  Dr.  Masters'  Vegetable  Teratology,  1869, 
at  p.  90,  where  this  gentleman  gives  of  them,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Alteration  of  Position,"  the  following 
account : — 


FlG.   236. — GALL  ON  THB  VEW. 

"  In  the  Yew  (Taxus)  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  not  unfrequently  lose  their  usual  distichous 
arrangement,  and  become  arranged  in  a  close  spiral 
manner  (fig.  236),  the  elongation  of  the  shoot  being 
arrested.  This  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  injury 
effected  by  some  insect." 

Many  years  before  this  last  hint  was  addressed  to 
entomologists,  they  had  tried  to  solve  the  puzzle,  and 
at  last  the  desired  point  of  proving  these  bosses  to  be 
the  gall  of  a  Cecidomyia  has  been  reached.  But  the 
ups  and  downs  in  this  inquiry  have  lasted  for  some 
time,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements. 

In  1847,  Bremi,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  surmised  that 
these  artichoke-like  galls  belonged  to  a  Cecidomyia. 
(Beilrag   z.    e.    Monographic    der    Gallmiieken,    1847, 

P-  25-) 

In  1850,  Dr.  II.  Loew,  in  alluding  to  Bremi's  sur- 
mise, stated  that  the  fly,  or  rather  our  knowledge  of  it, 
was  still  quite  uncertain.  (Programm  des  Posen  Gym- 
nasium, 1850.) 

In  1853,  Winnertz,  in  an  exhaustive  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  gall-midges,  abstains  from  men- 
tioning anything  on  Cecidomyia  taxi,  beyond  repeating 
the  gist  of  Dr.  Loew's  remark.  (Linna'a  Entomolo- 
gica,  1853,  p.  166.) 

In  1861,  at  last,  an  accurate  British  observer,  Mr. 
Peter  Inchbald,  furnished  the  following  circumstantial 
account  of  the  economy  of  this  gall-fly,  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  of  Cecidomyia  taxi,  which  we  have 
adopted : — 

"When  I  was  in  Surrey,  in  January  last,  I  noticed  that 
the  Yews  that  grow  intermingled  with  Junipers,  on 
Riddlesdown,  near  Croydon,  were  covered  here  and  there 
with  tinted  bosses,  which  had  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
I  gathered  several,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
find  out  the  insects  that  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
these  artichoke-like  galls.  The  galls  I  kept  in  my 
botany-case  for  many  weeks,  but  unfortunately,  the 
larva  died  in  its  nidus  of  leaves,  and  1  was  thus  dis- 
appointed.    More  recently,  however,  I  observed  the  same  ' 


bosses  on  Yews  trees  in  Yorkshire,  and  as  May  was  nearly 
over,  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  I  might  succeed  better  at 
a  season  when  so  many  of  the  Cecidomyia;  make  their 
entrance  into  life.  I  gathered  a  handful  of  affected 
shoots,  put  them  into  a  cup  of  water,  and  covered  them 
over  with  a  bell-glass.  This  time  I  was  rewarded  for  ray 
perseverance.  The  very  first  day  of  June  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  two  gall-gnats  (6  and  9}  under  the 
glass,  and  others  have  since  appeared.  The  gall,  as  I 
have  said,  is  in  form  not  unlike  a  tiny  Artichoke,  in  the 
heart  of  which  a  single  larva  lives  through  the  winter  in 
its  nest  of  closely-fitting  leaves,  which  diminish  in  size 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  The  gnat  lays  her 
egg  in  June,  in  the  young  and  tender  green  shoots,  which 
are  just  then  beginning  to  grow  ;  these  become  crippled, 
and  gradually  assume  the  appearance  I  have  described, 
offering  food  and  shelter  to  the  yellow  coloured  larva 
during  the  winter  months.  In  April  or  May  it  enters  on 
the  pupa  stage  of  its  existence,  gathering  intensity  of 
colour  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  in  June  it  comes 
forth  in  the  winged  condition,  a  beautiful  orange  coloured 
fly."    .    .    . 

Description. — "Male:  Antennae  apparently  shorter 
than  in  the  female,  from  the  greater  crowding  of  the 
joints,  which  are  verticillate,  pilose.  Thorax  testaceous, 
darker  laterally,  with  a  spot  in  front,  and  two  dark 
triangular  spots  behind.  Abdomen  orange,  with  dusky 
pile,  forcipated.  Legs  darker  in  the  upper  half,  paler  in 
the  lower.  Female  :  Antennas  testaceous,  as  in  the  male  ; 
18-jointed,  joints  petiolated,  less  densely  pilose.  Thorax 
as  in  the  male.  Wings  ashy,  with  dusky  pile  in  both 
sexes.  Transverse  veinlet  somewhat  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  subcostal  vein.  Abdomen  orange,  with  paler  ovi- 
duct. Legs  dark,  with  grey  pubescence."  [Entomologists' 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  i86r,  vol.  x.,  pp.  76,  77.) 

In  1S69  we  offered  the  following  additions  to  Mr, 
Inchbald's  observations  : — 

"  No  cocoon  is  spun  within  the  closely  fitting  nest  of 
whitish  leaves,  composing  the  interior  of  the  gall.  The 
pupa  lies  bent  on  the  back,  with  the  head  directed 
upwards.  An  immature  pupa  examined  on  May  3r  was 
about  a  line  long,  deeply  notched  between  thorax  and 
abdomen,  the  back  of  the  latter  very  rough,  and  of  a  dull 
tile-red  colour,  the  strongly  arched  thorax  polished,  red  ; 
the  eyes  black  and  shining,  the  wing  leg  and  feeler-cases 
entirely  and  closely  pressed  against  the  body,  and  all  these 
parts  deep  red  ;  forehead  obtuse,  notched  in  the  middle 
vertically  ;  the  basis  of  the  feeler-cases  quite  smooth,  the 
outer  leg-cases  reaching  as  far  as  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment, wing-cases  only  half  so  far ;  the  outer  (fore)  leg- 
cases  the  longest,  the  middle  ones  shorter,  the  inner 
(hind)  leg-cases  the  shortest ;  border  of  the  nine  abdo- 
minal segments  flattened,  and,  if  viewed  from  above, 
somewhat  darker  than  the  body  itself.  On  June  2  this 
pupa  had  attained  the  following  mature  state : — The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  appendages  had  turned  very 
dark  brown,  whilst  the  abdomen  retained  its  dull  tile-red 
hue  ;  the  tips  of  the  leg-sheaths  were  standing  clear  of 
the  body,  which  latter  had  become  somewhat  contracted  ; 
the  wing  and  feeler-cases  were  still  lying  closely  along  the 
body. 

"  The  mature  pupa  forces  its  way  straight  up  the  bract 
of  the  leaves,  and  when  the  imago  has  escaped,  the  white 
transparent  pupal  skin  is  left  protruding  from  the  gall. 
The  empty  pupa  displays  the  feeler-sheaths  detached 
from  the  head,  not  unlike  a  pair  of  curved  horns. 

"The  imago  seems  to  belong  to  the  subgenus  Ceci- 
domyia of  Loew,  and  the  nervation  of  its  wings  would 
place  it  between  Cec.  rosaria,  Loew,  and  Cec.  riparia, 
Schrank,  according  to  Winnertz's  figures.  {Lin.  Ent., 
vol.  viii.,  tab.  2,  figs,  r  and  2.) 

1 '  Specimens  bred  in  captivity,  and  kept  on  Yew 
branches,  lived  only  two  or  three  days. 

"On  June  6,  1869,  we  observed  the  larva  of  an 
ichneumonideous  insect  encased  within  a  full-grown  larva 
of  this  Cecidomyia,  leaving  only  the  last  three  segments 
of  the  latter  free.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this 
parasite,  the  Cecidomyian  larva  had  strength  enough  to 
assume  the  outward  guise  of  the  pupa,  but  scarcely  had 
this  been  accomplished  when  the  full-fed  inmate  made  its 
exit  through  an  opening  between  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, leaving  its  victim  to  perish."  (Entomologist's 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  6r,  62.) 

Having  in  these  notes  omitted  to  state  the  size  of 
the  fly,  we  mention  here,  that  alive  it  measures  : — 
Expanse  of  wings,  9millim. ;  length  of  body,  5  millim. 
We  have  stated  above  that  the  larva  of  this  Cecido- 
myia is  liable  to  be  consumed  by  a  parasitic  hymenop- 
terous  larva,  and  although  we  have  only  observed  this 
once,  we  opine  that  this  is  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
Nature  keeps  the  undue  increase  of  the  former  in  check. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  gardeners  wish  to  keep  these  trees 
clear  of  the  galls  they  ought  to  pick  and  destroy  them 
in  early  spring,  before  their  open  apex  indicates  the 
departure  of  the  gnat,  although  for  our  own  part,  we 
confess,  we  rather  like  their  ornamental  presence  on 
the  tree,  so  long  as  their  small  numbers  do  not  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  free  growth  of  the  majority  of 
the  shoots.  Albert  Muller. 


A  REMARK  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

"  What  extravagant  ideas  English  gardeners  are  in 
possession  of,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
design  and  carry  out  the  various  styles  of  bedding  seen 
in  their  gardens  and  parks,"  remarked  a  foreign  gentle- 
man to  me  during  a  short  conversation  we  were  hold- 
ing on  his  return  from  a  tour  which  he  had  been 
making  through  the  country,  in  order  to  see  how  far  we 
were  in  advance  of  his  countrymen  in  floriculture  and 
horticulture.  "  Indeed,"  was  the  only  reply  I  vouch- 
safed, at  the  same  time  dismissing  the  remark  from  my 
memory.  It,  however,  has  since  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  much  truth  in  the  remark,  and  that  it  was  a 
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very  appropriate  one  to  make  use  of  in  the  present  era 
of  English  gardening. 

Ask  yourself,  reader,  if  it  was  not  so,  and  your 
answer  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  in  the  affirmative,  especially 
if  you  have  seen  and  noticed  the  various  designs  and 
styles  of  bedding  which  occur  in  the  different  gardens 
and  parks  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  an  example, 
take  the  "carpet"  style  of  bedding,  which  may  now 
be  seen  to  perfection  in  the  garden  fronting  the 
gardener's  cottage,  Kensington  Gardens.  Is  it  not 
extravagant  ?  Ten  thousand  or  more  plants  crammed 
in  a  space  of  barely  10  square  yards.  What  would  our 
forefathers  have  thought  of  the  idea  even  ?  Why, 
simply  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity,  if  not  an  impossi- 
bility. Still,  there  it  is,  and  very  pretty  it  looks. 
Exceedingly  pretty,  I  heard  a  miss  in  her  teens  remark 
to  her  father,  who,  however,  turned  away  without 
making  her  a  reply,  probably  because  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  period  when  his  own  garden  expenses 
— perhaps  already  too  heavy — would  be  placed  before 
him  for  settlement.  But  we  will  hope  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  rather  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  absent 
mind,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  notice  his  daughter's 
remark.  In  any  case,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  style  to  carry  out 
effectually,  and  unless  it  be  carried  out  with  a  high 
hand  the  result  will  be  a  failure  instead  of  the  exceeding 
prettiness  there  to  be  witnessed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  "  subtropical  "  style,  which 
is  more  extravagant  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  cost- 
liness of  the  plants  required  to  ensure  the  desired 
effect.  But  there  is  this  per  contra  in  the  style,  viz., 
the  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Musas,  Yuccas,  &c,  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  borders,  if  nicely  arranged,  set 
off  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  thereby  serving  a  double 
purpose.  They  also  may  be  used  for  these  purposes 
a  successive  number  of  years.  It  is  however  a  style 
best  suited  to  parks  or  extensive  gardens,  such  as 
Chatsworth,  Trentham,  Alton  Towers,  &c,  as  it  is 
only  in  such  large  establishments  that  the  convenience 
necessary  to  the  rearing  and  growing  quantities  of  these 
kinds  of  plants  can  be  found.  A  subtropical  effect, 
however,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  produced  by  the 
aid  of  Humeas,  Ricinus,  Aralias,  Begonias,  &c., 
which  are  raised  from  seed,  and  may  be  grown  by  the 
ordinary  amateur  gardener. 

Of  older  origin  is  the  "  ribbon  "  style,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  a  series  of  rectangular  beds,  and  for  long 
continuous  bordering.  It  is  not  so  extravagant  as  the 
two  former  styles,  although  it  requires  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  plants  to  make  it  effective.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
lines  of  colour  separate  and  distinct,  as  on  that  point, 
providing  the  colours  harmonise,  hangs  the  key  to 
success.  The  plants  most  suitable  for  this  style  of 
bedding  are  Variegated  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c. 

A  still  older  style  of  bedding,  and  the  most  suitable 
for  a  geometrical  flower  garden,  is  the  "  massing " 
style— that  is,  the  filling  each  bed  with  a  group  of 
plants  of  a  distinct  colour  and  character,  and,  providing 
the  whole  harmonise,  it  presents  to  the  eye  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  I  have  seen  the  beds  in  the  Italian 
garden,  Chatsworth,  looking  splendid  when  planted  in 
this  style.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring so  much  attention  as  the  previously  named 
styles,  there  being  no  distinct  lines  to  keep,  and  but 
little  stopping  and  pegging  down  required.  The  same 
kinds  of  plants  may  be  used  for  this  as  the  "ribbon" 
style,  only  more  variety  is  essential. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  old  "  herbaceous  "  or  "  mixed  " 
style  of  bedding,  which  is  now  well-nigh  extinct, 
although  the  most  natural  and  the  least  expensive.  It 
is  also  by  no  means  the  least  effective.  True,  there  is 
not  at  any  one  period  that  blaze  of  colour  seen  in  the 
other  styles  ;  but  in  summer  and  winter  there  is  always 
something  pretty  and  interesting  to  be  seen  in  bloom. 
In  early  spring  there  are  the  bulbs,  and  several  of 
the  herbaceous  specimens.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
there  are  the  Roses  and  the  usual  varieties  of  bedding 
plants,  besides  the  principal  of  the  herbaceous  ones. 
And  again  in  the  winter,  if  there  be  not  much  blossom 
there  is  a  variety  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  which 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  especially  when  the  beds 
are  formed  to  admit  here  and  there  a  piece  of  rockery, 
over  which  variegated  and  other  varieties  of  Ivy  are 
trained,  and  some  of  the  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  are 
seen  peeping  out.  This  is  the  style  of  bedding  I  advo- 
cate, where  practicable,  especially  in  small  gardens,  the 
others  being  very  well  in  large  establishments,  where 
variety  of  style  is  the  object,  and  expense  of  no  con- 
sequence. E.  F. 


BATARREA  AND  TULOSTOMA. 

When  writing  my  recently  published  paper  on 
Starry  Puff-balls  for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  in- 
tended to  include  a  notice  of  the  two  closely  allied 
genera  above  mentioned.  At  that  time  no  specimen 
of  Batarrea  phalloides  had  been  met  with  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Last 
winter,  however,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  S.  Perceval  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  four  excellent  plants  of  Batarrea 
growing  inside  and  outside  a  decayed  Ash  tree  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  at  Epsom.  One  of 
these  plants  Mr.  Perceval  kindly  sent  on  to  me,  and  a 


second  he  forwarded  to  Kew.  What  became  of  the 
other  two  specimens  I  do  not  know.  This  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  of  making  a  careful  drawing  of  the 
fresh  plant  from  Nature,  and  also  of  examining  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  stem  and  the  singular 


F(G.    237.  —  BATARREA   PHALLOIDES,    F. 

One-half  natural  size,  with  section  twice  natural  size,  and 
fruit,  &c.,  enlarged  700  diameters. 


spiral  vessels  found  mixed  with  the  spores  and  threads 
on  the  pileiform  receptacle. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  237)  I  have 
engraved  Batarrea  phalloides,  as  sent  me  from  Epsom, 


TULOSTOMA   HAMMOSUM,    FR. 


One-half  natural  size,  with  section  natural  size,  and  fruit 
enlarged  700  diameters. 


one  half  natural  size,  whilst  the  section  of  junction  of 
stem  with  pileus  (K),  at  the  top  of  the  cut,  is  twice  the 
natural  size.  The  stem  is  constructed  of  three  diverse 
strata,  of  which  the  outer  one  (a)  forms  a  hard  and 
brittle  bark,  the  intermediate  stratum  (b)  being  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  woody,  whilst  the  inner  lining  (c)  con- 
sists of  fine  silky  threads ;  the  stem  is,  moreover, 
furnished  with  a  central  pith  or  fine  filamentous  cord 


(D),  dilated  below,  which  has  a  similar  structure  with 
C.  These  excessively  fine  silken  threads  are  found  to 
consist  when  highly  magnified  of  very  long  cells  placed 
end  to  end,  and  these  thread-like  cells  are  exactly  the 
same  diameter  (viz.,  .0005  inch)  as  the  threads  found 
mixed  with  the  spores  on  the  pileus.  The  brittle 
outer  bark  and  woody  stratum  is  made  up  of  elongated 
vessels  or  (as  estimated  by  me)  vascular  tissue,  of 
an  average  diameter  of  .0004  inch :  these  vessels 
find  their  analogues  in  the  so-called  "  elaters"  also 
found  mixed  with  the  spores  on  the  receptacle  or  pileus. 
The  spiral  bodies,  threads  and  spores,  I  have  engraved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cut  (enlarged  700  diameters). 
I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  these  spiral  bodies  as 
imperfect  spiral  vessels ;  it  is  generally  considered 
that  their  function  is  (by  their  elasticity)  to  disperse 
the  spores,  but  from  my  examination  of  them  in  Batarrea 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  rigid  and  in  no  way 
elastic.  The  spiral  thread  within  the  vessel  is  clearly 
formed  from  a  differentiation  of  the  contents,  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  every  stage,  the  earliest  being  shown  at 

F,  and  the  most  perfect  at  1  ;  sometimes,  as  in  true 
vascular  tissue,  the  ordinary  spirals  give  place  to  a 
series  of  rings,  as  at  G  and  H  the  vessels  are  in  close 
proximity  with,  and  often  spring  from  the  threads,  as 
we  find  the  cells  and  vessels  in  similar  proximity  in  the 
stem.  There  is  little  necessity  for  elaters  in  Batarrea 
where  the  slightly  nodulose  brown  spores  (which 
measure  .0002  inch  diameter)  are  exposed  to  the  air 
and  wind.  In  the  allied  genera,  Geaster,  Tulostoma, 
&c,  where  the  spores  are  enclosed,  and  where  the 
egress  must  be  difficult,  there  are  no  spiral  bodies.  As 
far  as  I  know  Batarrea  has  never  been  examined  in 
the  egg  or  Puff-ball  state  before  the  elongation  of  the 
stem,  and  if  the  stem  really  does  grow  with  the 
"wonderful  force  and  quickness,"  as  quoted  by 
Berkeley  in  the  English  Flora,  it  is  (considering  the 
hard  and  woody  nattue  of  the  stem)  a  fact  very  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  All  the  four  plants  found  by 
Mr.  Percival  were  fully  grown,  and  the  outer  gelatinous 
volva  had  vanished  in  each,  so  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  that  part  of  the  plant. 

Apart  from  its  interesting  structure,  and  its  position 
amongst  other  fungi,  Batarrea  is  very  interesting  in 
several  other  ways  ;  for  instance,  whilst  really  closely 
allied  to  the  Puff-balls,  yet  it  puts  on  the  outward 
aspect  of  an  Agaric  (as  Agaricus  longipes).  Again,  in 
habit  it  is  like  Phallus,  and  in  infancy  (also  like 
Phallus)  it  is  subterranean.  It  appears  only  to  be 
sparingly  met  with  after  very  long  intervals  of  time. 
Batarrea  has  been  figured  by  Sowerby,  English  Fungi, 
tab.  390,  but  his  figure  is  not  well  done,  as  the  section 
is  incorrect.  The  figure  of  B.  Gaudichaudii  in  Attn, 
des  Sc.  Nat.  1834,  pi.  4,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  sec- 
tion of  stem  in  this  genus.  Sowerby's  original  plant  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  may  be  studied ; 
there  are  also  several  dried  specimens  at  Kew. 

Tulostoma  mammosum,  Fr.  (fig.  238),  is  less  rare 
than  Batarrea,  and  comes  one  step  nearer  the  Starry 
Puff-balls.  Its  generally  shaggy  stem  (furnished  with 
a  central  pith),  and  its  outer  coat  (a)  which  is  soon 
ruptured,  B,  B,  shows  its  close  alliance  to  Batarrea, 
whilst  the  mammceform  peridium  inclosing  the  spores 
points  to  Geaster,  Bovista,  and  Lycoperdon.  The 
spores,  which  are  mixed  with  threads,  are  brown  and 
tuberculate,  and  measure  .0002  inch  diameter.  Tulo- 
stoma is  generally  found  on  old  walls  amongst  moss, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  about  London,  but  I 
have  never  found  it,  and  the  specimens  I  have 
engraved  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Currey  in  1S70.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  "old  walls." 
Berkeley  in  English  Flora  also  gives  sandy  pastures, 
and  last  year  I  received  some  specimens  from  my 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Aubrey  Clark,  found  amongst  sandhills 
by  the  seaside  at  Burnham,  Somerset.      Worthington 

G.  Smith. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 
In  the  days  of  early  childhood,  when  running 
about  under  the  shade  of  the  big  Apple  trees  in  that 
fine  old  nursery  at  Hill,  Southampton,  an  anxious 
desire  to  get  the  names  of  all  the  earliest  and  sweetest 
sorts  led  me  to  study  and  carefully  get  impressed  on 
my  memory  the  numbers  of  those  corresponding  to  the 
names  of  the  list.  They  had  there  a  capital  way  of 
marking  the  trees,  by  firmly  fixing  in  the  ground 
beneath  it  a  whole  brick  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  on  the  end  looking  upwards  a  couple  of 
coats  of  stone-coloured  paint  was  given,  and  then  on 
this  when  dry  was  written  large  bold  figures  in  black 
paint,  and  thus  they  ran  up  to  some  60  sorts  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  walk.  Starting  with  No.  1,  Summer 
Margaret,  designated  as  "Margaret"  only  in  Hogg's 
Fruit  Manual,  going  on  to  4,  Summer  Oslin ;  5, 
Brandy  Apple  ;  II,  Juneating  ;  16,  Sack  and  Sugar; 
and  so  on,  the  lesson  so  perfectly  got  35  years  since  is 
not  quite  forgotten  now.  Thus  we  knew  in  a  moment 
where  to  light  upon  the  earliest  summer  kinds  when 
Apples,  just  turning  in  young,  sweet,  and  fresh,  suited 
to  a  turn  the  boyish  taste  which,  in  all  the  long  rounds 
of  years,  never  tires  of  munching  Apples.  Since  those 
days  there  have  been  considerable  additions  made  to 
our  stock  of  summer  ripening  sorts,  although  perchance 
in  flavour  and  sweetness  the  old  ones  have  not  been 
excelled.  Dr.  Hogg  gives  us  a  list  of  at  least  15  or  16 
kinds  that  ripen  in  August— sorts  that  to  be  eaten 
good  should  be  gathered  from  the  tree  or  picked  up 
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from  the  ground  and  consumed  at  once.  Of  course  of 
such  sorts  as  these  a  few  kinds  are  sufficient  in 
any  garden,  and  it  is  better  to  have  half-a-dozen 
moderate-sized  trees  of  sorts  than  one  or  two  large 
ones,  as  the  chances  of  getting  a  crop  more  or  less  each 
year  is  greater  in  the  first  case.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  abundance  of  early  ripening  sorts,  it  is  rather  too 
bad  on  the  part  of  many  exhibitors  at  this  time  of 
year  to  put  up  as  dessert  Apples  kinds  that  are  hard 
and  green,  and  would  not  be  fit  to  eat  for  several 
weeks.  There  are  few  handsomer  August  Apples 
than  the  Early  Harvest,  a  clear  yellow-skinned  round 
kind,  and  a  very  free  bearer.  I  note  this  kind  specially 
because  of  its  distinct  colour,  whilst  the  majority  of 
summer  Apples  are  red  in  colour  when  ripe.  Perhaps 
the  very  best  of  these  are  the  old  Red  Quarrenden,  so 
delicious  to  eat  when  it  has  fallen  on  to  the  grass  in  the 
orchard  ;  the  Red  Astrachan,  a  beautifully  coloured 
variety ;  the  Irish  Peach,  which  is  usually  of  a  dull 
brownish  red,  and  covered  with  a  distinct  bloom  ; 
Early  Julien,  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Middlesex 
market  gardeners  for  their  early  work,  as  it  is  usually 
a  good  cropper,  and  is  in  colour  pale  yellow,  and  tinged 
with  orange  next  the  sun  ;  and  Sack  and  Sugar,  a  brisk 
and  pleasant  flavoured  kind,  the  colour  of  the  skin 
being  yellow,  with  a  few  streaks  of  red.  Now  I  think 
that  this  selected  half-dozen  comprises  the  very  best  of 
our  summer  Apples,  and  that  if  samples  of  all  were 
shown  as  ripe  dessert  fruit  at  the  end  of  August,  they 
would  make  not  only  a  varied  but  first-class  collection. 
Gardeners  have  now  little  excuse  for  the  absence  in 
thetr  gardens  of  good  early  summer  Apples,  seeing  that 
strong  trees  of  them  can  be  got  in  any  nursery  at 
moderate  prices.  A.  D. 

In   the   kitchen   garden  of  Malshanger  Park, 

Basingstoke,  the  seat  of  Wyndham  Portal,  Esq.,  there 
is  a  remarkable  old  Turkey  Apricot  tree,  to  which  an 
age  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  is  assigned,  and 
which  completely  covers  a  piece  of  wall  40  feet  in 
length  by  1 1  feet  in  height.  The  tree  has  a  fine  vigor- 
ous growth,  the  branches  do  not  decay,  and  it  invari- 
ably bears  large  crops  of  fruit.  This  year  it  is  com- 
puted that  it  will  yield  150  dozen  of  fruit ;  in  1S71, 
200  dozen  was  taken  from  it.  It  has  been  thought  by 
msome  scientific  men  that  the  longevity,  freedom  of 
cropping,  and  vigour  of  this  plant  may  possibly  indicate 
that  it  is  a  seedling,  not  a  worked  tree  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  worked  trees  in 
Scotland  of  great  age  and  dimensions  that  also  produce 
large  crops  of  fruit.  It  may  be  added  that  chalk 
abounds  in  the  Malshanger  district,  and  that  the  kitchen 
garden  soil  is  highly  calcareous. 

I  have  been  for  upwards  of  50  years  a  consider- 
able cultivator  of  small  fruits,  and  having  purchased 
most  of  the  sorts  that  came  under  my  notice,  have 
consequently  been  often  disappointed — the  Aberdeen 
Bee-hive  Strawberry,  also  Wizard  of  the  North,  to 
wit.  Last  year  I  purchased  direct  from  Mr.  Lee  a 
dozen  of  his  Prolific  Black  Currant,  and 
so  convinced  am  I  of  its  superiority  over  all  I 
ever  saw,  that  this  year  I  purchased  100,  and  shall 
confidently  recommend  them  to  all  my  customers. 
Richard  S.   Yates,  Safe,  Cheshire. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  any  information 

about  the  Sydney  Fig,  of  which  we  find  no  account 
in  any  of  the  books  we  have  been  able  to  refer  to  ? 
We  remember  to  have  seen  a  Fig  bearing  this  name  a 
few  years  since,  in  one  of  the  forcing-houses  at 
Clumber,  and  which,  though  related  to  the  White 
Marseilles,  appeared  to  differ  from  it,  if  our  memory 
serve  us,  in  being  larger  and  in  having  a  shorter  stalk. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  good  serviceable  variety,  worth 
looking  after.      What  is  its  correct  name  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert  considers  the  Dutch  Mignonne 

Apple  to  be  the  best  for  making  apple-charlottes  ; 
and  the  old  Lemon  Pippin  the  best  for  making 
preserves. 


THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY'S  SHOWS, 

Metropolitan    and    Provincial. 

The  almost  general  disappointment  that  was  felt  at 
the  Bath  show,  taking  it  collectively  as  a  representation 
of  the  horticulture  of  the  present  day,  has  found  vent  in 
sundry  grumblings  from  different  correspondents.  Some 
touch  part  of  the  causes  ;  while  others  merely  ex- 
emplify John  Bull's  proverbial  weakness  in  hunting 
about  for  a  scapegoat  on  whom  to  cast  his  ire  when 
anything  goes  wrong,  and  frequently  not  exercising 
sufficient  care  or  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the 
individual  pounced  upon. 

To  make  these  exhibitions  what  they  really  ought  to  be 
— viz. ,  means  of  imparting  knowledge  and  infusing  spirit 
into  those  who  are  practically  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  making 
them  gratifying  to  the  greater  numbers  who  visit  these 
displays  more  or  less  through  a  love  fur  the  different 
subjects  displayed — two  things  are  necessary  :  first, 
the  materials  for  the  exhibition,  including  the  best 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  their  respective  kinds 
that  can  be  produced  ;  secondly,  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  exhibit  them.  In  respect  to  this  latter  the 
choice  appears    to   lie    betwixt    the   ordinary  canvas 


tents,  with  ropes  and  poles,  and  a  tent  constructed 
with  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  canvas, 
such  as  the  Society  has  used  for  its  provincial  shows 
for  the  last  three  years.  The  latter  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  show  a  more  connected  character — the 
thing  is  seen  more  in  its  entirety,  not  broken  up  into 
fragments,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  series  of  tents ; 
but  then  there  is  the  objectionable  timber 
staring  one  in  the  face  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  which  is  aggravated  by  the  necessity  for 
effect  of  having  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior 
ground  sunk.  This  is  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Fish,  but 
the  single  span  he  proposes  must  of  necessity  be  much 
higher,  entailing  a  great  increase  in  weight  of  the 
objectionable  timber,  and  no  structures  of  a  temporary 
character  could  be  made  in  one  span  sufficiently  wide 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  resist  a  storm  of  wind.  The 
timber  might  be  made  more  sightly  by  being  coloured 
green,  but  again  the  expense  stands  in  the  way ;  for  being 
only  required  for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards  used  for 
other  purposes,  it  would  realise  little  after  being 
coloured.  The  objection  to  ordinary  tents  is  that  the 
whole  thing  becomes  broken  up  too  much — fit  enough 
for  critical  observation  of  the  different  productions  exhi- 
bited, but  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  require  the  thing 
to  be  seen  as  a  whole  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible.  But  why  could  not  something  of  a  similar 
description  to  the  Regent's  Park  tent  be  used,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been  made  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  cost  of  the  whole  thing  complete, 
together  with-  suitable  stowage  room,  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  and  such  as  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  Society  to  incur  ;  but  why  could  not  the  neces- 
sary masts,  ridge-poles,  gutters,  and  ropes  for  such  a 
tent  be  purchased,  and  the  canvas  done  by  contract  on 
the  occasion  of  each  show,  as  it  is  at  present  ?  The 
materials,  such  as  I  speak  of,  to  form  the  naked  skeleton 
of  the  tent,  would  cost  a  mere  fraction  as  compared 
with  cost  of  the  canvas  cover  ;  and  the  expense  of 
stowage  room  when  not  in  use,  and  of  carriage  to  any 
part  of  the  country  where  the  provincial  shows  are 
held,  would  be  little.  There  ought  also  to  be 
considerable  saving  in  the  contract  for  covering  such 
a  tent,  as  compared  with  the  wooden  framework  at 
present  used,  the  chafing  and  friction  upon  which  must 
be  a  serious  matter.  Such  a  tent  of  course  would  be 
available  for  the  principal  show  held  by  the  Society  at 
Kensington  in  place  of  the  ugly  wooden  affair  at  present 
used.  The  shows  coming  as  they  do  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  the  same  canvas  would  do  for 
both. 

So  much  for  the  tent.  The  next  consideration  is  the 
material  to  fill  it  with.  First  let  me  speak  of  the 
Society's  provincial  shows.  These  in  their  compre- 
hensive character  and  general  excellence  should  not  only 
be  equal  to  but  superior  to  any  other  shows  in  the  king- 
dom. I  maintain  that  the  Society,  through  the  prestige 
attached  to  it  in  bygone  years,  and  also  in  its  capacity 
of  an  instrument  for  promoting  horticulture  generally 
through  the  country,  cannot  afford  these  exhibitions  to 
stand  second  to  any  others  held  in  the  kingdom. 
Accidental  circumstances,  such  particularly  as  the 
horticultural  resources  of  the  immediate  locality  in 
which  the  show  happens  to  be  held,  may  have  an 
influence,  as  at  Birmingham  last  year,  in  bringing  the 
show  up  to  par  ;  but  until  there  is  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  schedule,  there  is  no  possibility  of  these  exhi- 
bitions being  what  they  ought  to  be.  Plants  of 
naturally  small  growth,  that  cost  comparatively  little  in 
carriage,  will  always  be  forthcoming  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  their  general  character  and  exem- 
plify good  culture.  These  are  the  right  material  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  filling  of  the  exhibitions,  but 
something  more  is  required  for  completing  the  picture 
— plants  of  naturally  larger  growth,  both  flowering  and 
foliage,  brought  out  in  the  best  condition  that  skilful 
culture  can  arrive  at,  and  which  were  so  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  at  Bath.  Those  who  go  to  see  and 
admire  these  exhibitions,  and  frequently  those  who 
make  the  schedules,  have  very  little  conception  of  the 
cost  of  conveying  these  large  plants  over  long  dis- 
tances. The  prizes  of  ^25,  £%0%  ^"15,  and  ,£10, 
offered  at  these  shows,  in  the  principal  class  of  20 
plants,  may  at  first  sight  seem  ample,  but  they  are  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  offered  by  several 
other  societies,  who,  in  addition,  for  distant  exhibitors, 
provide,  freeof  cost,  horses,  vans,  and  men,  to  convey  the 
plants  to  and  from  the  railway  to  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  disagreeable  to  have  to  refer  to  pecuniary 
matters  in  connection  with  these  exhibitions,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  ought  to  be  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  those  who  enter  the  lists,  but  un- 
fortunately exhibitors,  like  others,  must  keep  these 
matters  in  sight*  Look  at  the  imposition  practised 
upon  the  distant  exhibitors  this  year  at  Bath.  For 
simply  drawing  my  vans  from  the  station  to  the  place 
of  exhibition  and  back,  which  collectively  amounted  to 
one  man  and  one  horse  for  12  hours,  making  the  most 
liberal  calculation  of  time,  I  was  charged  by  the  rail- 
way company's  agent  the  modest  sum  of  £5,  the  other 
distant  exhibitors  being  charged  the  same  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  schedule  are  the 
want  of  proportion  in  the  prizes  offered  for  the  different 
subjects  invited  for  competition.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  principal  shows  at  Kensington  they  fell  into  the 
same  fatal  error  that  the  other  metropolitan  societies 
dir*.     Wh  n  the  attraction  of  their  first  novelty  wore ' 


away,  the  public  began  to  fall  off  in  attendance,  and 
instead  of  launching  out  as  the  leading  provincial 
societies  have  done  to  improve  their  shows,  and  make 
them  more  attractive,  they  tightened  their  purse- 
strings,  and  reduced  their  exhibitions  to  a  mere 
burlesque  upon  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 
The  Society  fritters  its  resources  away  upon  iS  shows 
a  year,  besides  the  principal  show  in  June.  Now,  if 
we  except  the  Hyacinth  and  other  bulb  shows,  the  Rose 
show,  and  the  Gladiolus  in  the  autumn,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  whole  18  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
poverty-stricken  village  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  If  they  were  intended  to  encourage 
mediocrity,  then  they  fulfil  their  object  to  the  letter, 
and  the  competition  is  usually  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
I  would  by  no  means  advise  that  these  shows  should  be 
altogether  done  away  with,  for  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
province  of  the  Society,  so  far,  as  its  means 
will  permit,  to  encourage  everything  worth  cultivation. 
What  I  should  advise  is  the  continuance  of  the 
fortnightly  meetings,  as  they  originally  were,  for 
new  plants,  and  any  especial  object  which  any  one 
chooses  to  bring  ;  but  the  shows,  so  far  as  offering  prizes 
for  especial  subjects,  ought  at  least  to  be  reduced  to 
half  their  present  number.  They  might  then  be  made 
something  that  would  repay  visitors  for  their  trouble  in 
attending,  and  not,  as  at  present,  a  mere  byword  for 
all  who  feel  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  doings  of  the 
Society.  As  to  the  principal  show  held  at  Kensington 
in  June,  the  schedule  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  hold 
out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  the  best  show 
held  during  the  season  in  the  metropolis  ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  might  we  expect  the  public  to  come  in 
their  wonted  numbers.  The  wretched  character  these 
exhibitions  have  got  has  the  most  damaging  influence 
upon  the  attendance. 

There  is  yet  another  sore  on  the  body  corporate,  and 
most  sores  are  none  the  worse  for  being  probed  to  the 
bottom.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  there  is  partiality 
shown,  and  a  want  of  civility  by  the  officials  of  the 
Society.  I  brand  any  man  a  coward  who,  under 
cover  of  a  nom  de  plume,  makes  either  accusations  or 
insinuations  against  either  individuals  or  an  individual. 
I  fancy  that  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  I,  as 
an  exhibitor,  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  officials 
of  the  Society  as  most  people,  and  in  common 
justice  I  must  say  that  I  have  invariably  received  the 
greatest  civility  and  all  reasonable  attention  from  the 
officials  of  the  Society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
And  I  have  made  the  general  remark  that  such  has 
been  accorded  to  the  exhibitors,  one  and  all,  and 
frequently  under  very  trying  circumstances.  It  often 
happens  that  some  of  the  numerous  class  of  disap- 
pointed exhibitors  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  betray  even  the  most  even-tempered  into  an 
unparliamentary  expression,  yet  anything  offensive  I 
have  never  heard.   T.  Baincs. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Tacsonia  insignis,  Mast.;  sp.  nov*     (Fig.  239.) 

In  so  beautiful  a  genus  as  Tacsonin,  and  mindful 
especially  of  the  very  beautiful  T.  Van  Volxemii,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  adjectives  at  once  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive and  expressive  wherewith  to  describe  the 
several  forms.  We  think,  however,  we  do  not  err  in 
stating  that  this  Tacsonia  is  second  to  none  in  beauty, 
while  those  who  have  seen  the  plant  growing  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  even  to  T.  Van 
Volxemii.  After  inspection  of  the  specimens  sent  to 
us  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  assertion.  Our 
specimens  were  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
gardener  at  Sowerby  House,  Hull,  who  informs  us 
that  the  plant  was  raised  by  him  from  seeds  sent  from 
South  America  (probably  Tern,  exact  locality  not 
known)  by  Mr.  Yarborough  Greame,  some  years  since. 
Mr.  Anderson  further  tells  us  that  it  is  very  free  flower- 
ing, exceeding  in  this  respect  T.  Van  Volxemii.  It  is 
clear  then  that  we  have  here  a  novelty  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. We  say  a  novelty,  because  neither  in  books 
nor  herbaria  do  we  find  any  species  to  which  it  can 
be  referred,  and  as  we  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  study  the  whole  order  of  Passionflowers,  we  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  asserting  it  to  be  hither- 
to undescribed.  Our  illustration  will  show  the 
general  character  of  the  plant  and  flower.  As  a 
species  it  is  remarkable  in  its  large  ovate-Ianccolatc 
leaves,  shining  green  and  rugose  or  bullate  on 
the     upper    surface,    covered     with    reddish     down 


f  Ramis  tcretibuspilosulis  ;  foliisovato-lanceolatis,  remote  den- 
ticulatis,  1  vel  sub  5  nerviis  coriaceis  supenie  glahris  mtidisrugu- 
losis.subtus  fcTUgineo-tomenlosis,  circa6— 9  poll,  long  3— 4}  poll, 
lat.,  pctiolii  teietibus  8  lin.  long,"  ut  videtur  3 — 4-eglandulosis 
tomentosis ;  Etipulis  bipinnatiscctis ;  pedunculis  lerclibus  6  poll, 
longis  i-floris  ;  bracten  membrnnaccis  concavil  ovato-oblmii;i% 
obtusis,  fimbriato  laciniatis  sub  scsquipollicaribus  ;  floris  spccio- 
SUttimi  diamctrosub6-pollican  tub"  -iil>  ■.cquipollicari  cylindrato 
basi  inflato,  leviter  ferruginco-tomentoso  ;  ECpaltS  tuba  few 
duplo  longioribus  oblongK  obtusis  violaceo-roseis,  exttis  ncrvo 
medio  prominentc  carin.itis  carina  BOO  Bpice  iu  anstatll  longius- 
culam  curvataoo  cxctmtc  j  petalis  sepalu  paiuoi  brevioribus  con- 
formibus  plants  ecslcaratis  pulchre  rosco-phacniccis  ;  corona  faucis 
«  filis  umseriaiis  gracilibus  ocrulcis  albo-maculatis  constants, 

.1 %  mombranacea  interna   ad   basin  tubi  sita,  membranacea 

albtda,  deflcxa  marginc  laciniata  ;  gynandrophoro  clougntu 
tereti  gracile  exanniuato  circa  3  poll.  long,  stamiaibus  an- 
tlierisquc  ut  in  congen-ribus  ;  ovario  subturbinato  obscure 
3-gono  tomentoso,  5  lin.  longn,  stylis  3  ipso  xqtiilongis  purpurei 
superato  ;  stigma tibtis  pcluto-capitaiis  flavcacentibin  ;  fructu 
haud  visa  v.  \    a 
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Fig.  239.— tacsonia  insignis  (colour  violet-crimson,  centre  blue). 
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beneath.  The  stipules  are  like  those  of  T.  pin- 
natistipula  {but  more  deeply  divided)  ;  the  bracts, 
however,  are  different,  as  also  is  the  size  and  con- 
struction of  the  flower,  which  measures  some  6  inches 
across.  The  tube  is  cylindrical,  with  a  cuboidal  dila- 
tation at  the  base,  and  thinly  covered  with  down. 
The  sepals  have  unusually  long  horns,  and  their  colour 
on  the  inner  surface,  as  also  that  of  the  petals,  is  of  a 
lovely  violet-rose  hue — our  artist  calls  it  "very 
luminous  crimson."  The  colour,  however,  changes 
rapidly  after  gathering,  and,  apart  from  the  individual 
differences  in  the  appreciation  of  colour,  may  be  dif- 
ferently estimated  by  different  persons.  The  mouth  of 
the  tube  of  the  flower  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
fringe  of  short  filaments  of  a  blue  colour,  mottled  with 
white.  The  other  parts  of  the  flower  do  not  present  any 
very  special  characters,  save  those  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  and  which  are  alluded  to  in  our  diagnosis. 

For  strictly  scientific  purposes,  it  may  be  well  to 
merge  the  genus  Tacsonia  into  Passiflora,  as  MM. 
Triana  and  Planchon  have  lately  done  in  their  mono- 
graph of  New  Grenada  Passiflorece,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  which  have  induced  us  in  our  own  mono- 
graph to  keep  up  Tacsonia  as  a  separate  genus,  and 
we  are  sure  that,  for  horticultural  purposes,  that  is  the 
best  course  to  follow.  The  present  plant  would  come 
under  Messrs.  Triana  and  Planchon's  section  Poggen- 
dorffia,  especially  characterised  by  the  filamentous 
corona  above  referred  to.  Its  simple  (not  lobed)  leaves, 
its  doubly  divided  stipules,  bracts,  and  corona,  suffice 
collectively  to  distinguish  jt  from  any  species  known 
to  us,  or  described  by  the  authors  last  mentioned. 
The  ordinary  treatment  of  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
climbers  would  suit  this  plant,  which  we  confidently 
commend  to  the  notice  of  plant  lovers.  We  may  here 
repeat  our  regret  that  more  trials  are  not  made,  in  the 
southern  counties  at  least,  of  the  hardihood  of  these 
plants.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  grow  high  up  on 
the  Andes,  close  to  the  snow  line,  and  would  assuredly 
thrive  here  in  a  sheltered  position,  with  a  little  pro- 
tection. M.  T.  M. 


TREE    GOSSIP. 

In  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  nursery  produc- 
tions, published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  mention  is  made  of  a  new  Weeping  Willow, 
called  Salix  Wolseyana.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  clever  manufacture  of  dwarf  weeping  trees,  accom- 
plished by  grafting  a  trailing  shrubby  species  upon  the 
tree-stem  of  awother  species  of  the  same  genus.  This 
has  been  largely  done  with  several  Caraganas  and  many 
species  of  Cytisus,  and  previously  with  two  other 
species  of  Willow,  known  as  the  Kilmarnock  and  as 
the  American  Weeping  Willows.  Mr.  Paul's  new 
manufacture  has  been  achieved  by  grafting  a  form  of 
Salix  fusca  upon  the  common  Goat  Willow  (S.  caprea). 

Salix  fusca  is  an  interesting  species  of  Willow,  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  One  of  the  varieties  is 
quite  procumbent,  and  this  is  the  form  which  Mr. 
Paul  has  secured  for  his  new  weeping  Willow.  It  is  a 
female  plant,  of  vigorous  habit. 

The  name  Wolseyana  was  given,  I  believe,  in  honour 
of  one  of  Mr.  Paul's  staff,  who  devised  the  combination 
by  which  this  new  weeping  tree  was  elaborated.  It 
should,  however,  be  understood  that,  botanically 
speaking,  the  weeper  is  S.  fusca,  var;  prostrata. 

This  new  artificially-made  Weeping  Willow  is 
exactly  of  the  class  of  the  Kilmarnock  and  American 
forms,  and  will  rank  with  them  quite  on  a  par.  I 
have  examined  Mr.  Paul's  stock,  and  I  find  that  the 
weeping  crown  is  always  complete,  and  has  none  of 
the  rebellious,  upstart  shoots  which  so  often  disfigure 
the  American  Weeping  Willow,  and  the  colour,  both 
of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  foliage,  is 
altogether  superior  to  that  of  the  Kilmarnock  Willow. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  real  success. 
X.   Y.  Z.9  Temple. 

Longer  experience  does  but  increase  our  good 

opinion  of  the  Golden  Elder.  No  shrubbery 
border  should  be  without  it.  Another  Elder,  S.  race- 
mosa,  yearly  excites  attention  by  its  scarlet  berries, 
but  is  not  so  much  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 

Some  time  since  a  statement  appeared  in  the 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  the  effect  that  rabbits  would 
not  eat  the  bark  of  the  Juglans  nigra.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  here.  The  wires  were 
removed  from  two  plants  growing  in  a  place  infested  by 
rabbits,  and  they  have  remained  untouched  during  the 
whole  winter.  Robert  Moulton,  Somerv'tlle,  Navan, 


THE  OXFORD  ROSES. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Prince's  Roses 
on  the  seedling  Briar,  that  I  was  induced  to  pay  him  a 
recent  visit,  in  order  to  look  into  his  method  of  culti- 
vating the  Briar,  and  seeing  what  Roses  really  do  on  it. 

His  method  of  raising  the  stocks  is  this.  The  seed 
after  being  in  the  pit  for  a  season  is  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  Mr.  Prince  considers  it  essential  that  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  sown  should  be  as  cool  and 
moist  as  possible.  Some  of  the  seeds  vegetate  the  first 
year,  but  the  greater  portion  do  not  come  up  until  the 
second  year.  He  has  now  a  very  large  batch  of  two 
year  old  seedlings  for  transplanting,  and  this  will  be 
done  shortly,  in  readiness  for  budding  next  year. 


These  are  planted  in  very  long  rows,  the  plants 
about  15  or  18  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  about  2  feet 
6  inches  apart.  The  seedling  Briar  must  not  be  planted 
deep,  or  it  fails.  The  soil  in  Mr.  Prince's  Rose  grounds 
is  a  very  stiff  one,  and  very  difficult  to  work  either  in 
very  wet  or  very  dry  weather.  It  suits  the  Briar,  how- 
ever, and  the  Manetti  does  well  upon  it.  The  young 
Briar  plants  are  planted  so  that  the  crown  of  the  root  is 
almost  on  the  surface,  and  in  budding  care  is  taken  to 
insert  the  bud  in  the  crown  of  the  root.  Very  early 
budded  plants  sometimes  go  away  at  once  and  bloom 
in  the  autumn  ;  others  are  dormant  through  the  winter, 
and  I  saw  instances  of  Marechal  Niel  breaking  away 
most  vigorously  now  from  buds  lying  dormant  since 
the  summer  of  1871.  The  cutting  back  of  the  dwarf 
Briar  when  the  bud  has  started  must  not  be  too 
hurriedly  done,  as  Mr.  Prince  finds  from  experience 
that  more  vigorous  growth  is  induced  if  the  growth  of 
the  stock  is  not  interfered  with  too  soon. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  seedling  Briar  does  not 
throw  suckers.  Everybody  knows  that  it  does,  but 
under  Mr.  Prince's  treatment  they  are  not  plentiful, 
and  are  very  easily  seen.  As  against  the  Manetti  in 
this  respect  it  presents  a  great  advantage,  as  inexpe- 
rienced persons  cannot  often  detect  the  difference 
between  the  Manetti  sucker  and  the  Rose  itself.  Rosa- 
rians  can,  and  speedily  do,  effect  a  removal. 

The  advantages  of  the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock 
appear  to  me  to  be  these  : — 

A  thoroughly  hardy  constitution  and  freedom  of 
growth. 

A  tendency  to  start  away  from  the  beginning  with 
good  feeding  fibrous  roots,  that  will  luxuriate  in  any 
ordinary  soil. 

In  very  dry  weather  and  dry  soils  it  will  maintain 
vigorous  growth,  where  the  Manetti  will  ofttimes  fail, 
and  lose  its  foliage. 

My  garden  here  is  situated  on  high  ground,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  peaty  character.  I  have  a  border  of  dwarf 
Roses,  half  on  the  Manetti,  the  other  half  on  the  seed- 
ling Briar,  a  few  plants  Mr.  Prince  sent  me  in  March 
last.  All  were  planted  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  those  on  the  seedling  Briar  are  much  more  vigor- 
ous than  those  on  the  Manetti.  A  very  dry  July  and 
early  part  of  August  has  told  terribly  against  the  plants, 
but  those  on  the  seedling  Briar  took  best  and  are  the 
most  vigorous. 

As  a  stock  for  dwarf  Roses  I  believe  in  the  Briar, 
raised  from  seed  and  worked  close  to  the  root,  as  in 
the  Manetti.  As  a  stock  for  standards,  when  raised 
from  seed,  I  quite  believe  in  its  being  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  old  stocks  torn  from  the  hedge-rows,  but  the 
expense  of  raising  them  on  an  extensive  scale  will  pre- 
vent its  being  largely  used.  It  would  take  quite  four 
years,  if  not  more,  to  get  them  old  enough,  and  then 
the  stocks  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  with- 
out support. 

Mr.  Prince  has  a  very  fine  stock  of  dwarf  Roses  in 
vigorous  health,  and  as  the  valueless  kinds  are  not 
grown,  and  the  best  are  grown  in  quantities,  it  is  easy 
to  find  a  lot  of  good  blooms  when  his  bloom  is  in.  His 
home  ground  is  amongst  the  meadows,  and  some  por- 
tion of  it  was  partially  flooded  in  the  winter,  and  lying 
so  low  he  does  not  get  an  early  bloom.  To  remedy 
this,  additional  ground  has  been  taken  some  12  miles 
away,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  more  loamy  character,  on 
chalk,  and  where  he  anticipates  a  much  earlier  bloom, 
and  where  a  portion  of  his  stock  will  be  grown. 

Many  of  the  new  Roses  of  1871  and  1S72  were  in 
flower.  Those  of  1872-73  had  been  cut  so  hard  for 
stock  that  I  could  not  see  them  in  good  condition,  and 
shall  therefore  say  little  about  them.  Richard  Wallace 
is  a  very  fine  Rose,  Alfred  Colomb  is  of  fine  form,  and 
bright.  Souvenir  de  Julie  Gounod  is  pretty  in  the  bud, 
and  a  strong  grower.  La  Favorite  is  a  great  bloomer, 
but  not  an  exhibition  Rose.  Andre  Dunaud  is  a 
large  globular  Rose,  of  Baroness  Rothschild  colour,  but 
fuller,  and  a  fine  exhibition  Rose.  Madame  George 
Schwartz  has  a  short,  robust  habit,  and  is  a  fine  Rose, 
of  a  shaded  light  pink  colour.  Francois  Michelon  is  a 
large  globular  Rose,  a  little  rough  on  the  surface,  but 
often  very  fine.  General  Douai  is  quite  distinct  in 
growth,  and  pretty  in  a  half  expanded  state,  bright, 
and  of  nice  globular  form,  and  promising.  Lyonnaise 
is  occasionally  fine,  but  not  a  reliable  Rose.  Madame 
Lefebvre  Bernard  is  a  fine  Rose,  of  a  lively  colour,  and 
of  a  robust,  short-jointed  habit.  Etienne  Levet  is  very 
bright  and  fine.  Knight's  Princess  Louise  Victoria  is 
a  very  free  grower,  and  a  fine  pillar  Rose.  Abbe 
Bramerel  is  of  Lord  Raglan  habit,  very  fine  in  colour, 
the  young  blooms  being  especially  brilliant ;  not  very 
useful  for  exhibition,  but  a  superb  garden  Rose.  Baron 
de  Bonstetten  is  a  Louis  Van  Houtte  style  of  Rose,  and 
not  so  good.  Baronne  de  Prailly  is  pretty  in  a  half- 
expanded  state,  and  a  robust  grower.  Madame  Bellon 
is  very  like  Marquise  de  Castellane,  not  quite  so  bright; 
a  good  Rose,  and  with  very  smooth  wood.  Devienne 
Lamay  is  a  fine  Rose,  of  Marie  Rady  style  ;  a  good 
grower,  and  free  bloomer.  President  Thiers  is  a  dis- 
appointing Rose,  bright,  but  wants  stuff,  and  quarters. 
Marquise  de  Ligneries  is  a  very  fine  Rose,  grand  in 
form,  large,  full,  and  globular,  of  a  satiny  pink  colour, 
and  light-coloured  foliage — a  Rose  that  would  require 
a  little  protection  during  winter  in  cold  soils.  Hippo- 
lyte  Flandrin  and  Marguerite  Dombrain,  both  fine 
Roses,  and  of  the  same  type  of  growth  as  the  Mar- 
quise. Capitaine  Lamure  is  a  Gloire  de  Santenay 
style  of  Rose,  of  fine  form,  not  very  distinct,  still  a  fine 


Rose.  Mdlle.  Gabrielle  Peyronney  is  of  Marie  Rady 
style,  but  rough,  and  not  so  good  ;  a  vigorous  grower, 
Madame  Scipion  Cochet,  a  hybrid  China  habit,  and  is 
pretty  in  some  stages,  of  Ranunculus  form,  but  not  a 
promising  Rose.  Madame  Jacquier  is  a  large  globular 
Rose,  of  a  bright  satiny  pink  colour  and  good  form. 
Mr.  Prince  regards  this  as  a  fine  exhibition  Rose. 
Coquette  des  Blanches  is  a  strong  grower,  and  an 
admirable  Rose  for  pillars,  or  as  a  climber.  In  this 
respect  it  is  an  invaluable  acquisition.  It  is  not  large 
enough,  and  is  too  full  for  an  exhibition  Rose,  but  a 
wonderful  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  very  pretty, 
and  the  colour  white.  Reine  Blanche  is  a  good  grower, 
of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  colour,  dwarf  free  habit, 
and  very  beautiful,  a  most  desirable  Rose.  Madame 
Roussett  is  a  large,  light,  coarse  Rose.  There  is  an 
older  Rose,  Monsieur  Woolford,  which  is  very  little 
known.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  globular  Rose,  of  a 
shaded  light  pink  colour,  free,  and  of  good  habit.  I 
have  also  seen  it  very  fine  elsewhere  this  season. 
Prince  Stirbay  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
Madame  Victor  Verdier.  Auguste  Rigotard  is  of 
Marie  Baumann  form,  and  not  quite  so  dark  as  Alfred 
Colomb  in  colour  ;  a  fine  exhibition  Rose  in  its  earliest 
stage.  Madame  Therese  Levet  is  a  fine  garden  Rose, 
and  a  free  bloomer,  but  not  always  reliable  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  Madame  Liabaud  is  a  beautiful  white, 
of  pleasing  form  and  good  size,  and  should  be  grown 
vigorously.  Clemence  Raoux  is  a  grand  Rose,  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  colour,  and  fine  globular  form. 
Coquette  des  Alpes  is  a  free-growing,  free-blooming 
white,  and  a  fine  pillar  Rose.  Perle  Blanche  is  a  pretty 
Rose.  One  of  the  grandest  Roses  we  have  is  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  a  dark-shaded  crimson,  a  really  fine  variety. 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  another  perfect  Rose,  as  seen  at 
Oxford,  and  is  not  sufficiently  grown.  Paul  Neron  is 
very  fine  there,  flowers  of  great  size  and  quality. 
Horace  Vernet  is  very  fine,  and  Emilie  Hausberg  a 
grand  Rose.  Baron  Haussman  is  in  grand  form,  a  good 
exhibition  flower ;  and  Maurice  Bernardin,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Eliza  Boelle,  Gloire  de 
Santenay,  Marie  Rady,  General  Castellane,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Dr.  Andry,  Horace  Vernet,  La 
France  (blooming  profusely),  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 
(very  fine),  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  are 
everybody's  Roses. 

Amongst  Tea-scented,  Mdlle.  Levet  is  very  like 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  a  little  darker  in  colour  of  the 
growth.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  cream  colour,  is  a  fine 
strong  free  grower,  and  beautiful  in  the  bud.  Madame 
Berard,  shaded  light  salmon,  strong  grower  and  fine. 
Mdlle.  Marie  Arnould  is  a  pale  yellow  Niphetos,  a 
beautiful  variety  for  bouquet  and  buttonhole  work. 
Perle  de  Lyon,  a  fine  yellow.  Marcellin  Rhoda, 
lemon  with  yellow  centre,  good  form,  extra  fine. 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  pale  yellow,  margined  with  faint 
rosy  purple,  extra  fine.  Noisette  Caroline  Kuster, 
white,  with  pale  lemon  centre  and  good  form,  is  an 
acquisition.  I  was  shown  examples  of  Roses  grafted 
out-of-doors  in  March  and  April  amongst  them. 
White  Moss,  several  new  Roses,  and  especially  climb- 
ing Victor  Verdier,  which,  by-the-by,  is  a  fine  pillar 
Rose,  all  doing  well.  Mr.  Prince's  practice  is  to 
insert  the  scion  inside  the  bark,  and  carefully  wax  it. 
Mr.  Prince  also  practices  barrel  budding  on  standard 
Briars,  and  I  saw  instances  of  Perle  de  Lyon  and  other 
Roses,  budded  on  May  15,  some  of  the  shoots  of  which 
were  2  feet  long.  W.  D. 


Dome  Cffrrespankitte. 

The  Calceolarias  at  Hatfield  House.  —  In 
answer  to  your  correspondent,  J.  Easter  (p.  1084),  I 
beg  to  state  that  "  R.  D."  did  not  in  any  way  insinuate 
that  the  method  of  preparing  and  planting  the  Calceo- 
larias here,  differed  from  the  practice  generally  adopted 
at  most  private  places.  "  R.  D.,"  in  walking  through 
the  flower  gardens  when  here  a  short  time  ago,  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  beds  of  Calceolarias  ;  since 
then  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  has  paid  me  a  visit,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  I  believe  his  admiration  of  them  was 
equally  great.  A  short  time  previously  Mr.  D.  Thom- 
son called  here,  and  the  very  same  Calceolarias  so  much 
admired  by  "  R.  D."  were  most  favourably  commented 
upon  by  that  gentleman,  so  that  there  is  nothing  very 
mysterious  in  "  R.  D."  commenting  upon  them  in  these 
columns.  Your  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  the 
Calceolarias  at  Osberton  were  entirely  free  from  disease, 
and,  if  not,  what  treatment  I  gave  them  during  the 
time  I  was  gardener  there.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
C.  aurea  floribunda  was  attacked  with  the  disease,  the 
same  as  described  by  your  correspondent,  for  two 
successive  seasons  at  Osberton,  and  after  the  second 
season's  failure  I  threw  every  plant  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
and  introduced  Gaines'  Yellow  and  amplexicaulis  as 
substitutes.  At  the  same  time  I  strongly  recommended 
the  yellow  Pansy  as  a  substitute  where  the  Calceolaria 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  How  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  Tansy  and  Violas  into  repute 
as  bedding  plants  is  well  known,  notwithstanding 
the  hard  battles  I  had  to  fight  over  and  over  again 
in  these  columns  in  consequence  of  my  recommend- 
ing them  as  summer  bedding  plants.  Should  any 
doubt  still  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  yellow 
Pansies  I  recommended  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  Pride  of 
Rufford  and  Sandbeck  Gem,  1  have  only  to. say,  Come 
to  Hatfield  to  see  the  former  (it  is   now  one  mass  of 
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bloom),  and  call  at  Sandbeck  to  see  the  latter.  The 
way  I  stamped  out  the  disease  at  Osberton  was  by 
burning  the  whole  of  the  plants,  and  introducing  fresh 
varieties.  I  believe  C.  aurea  noribunda  to  be  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  any  other  variety,  and  I  have 
never  used  a  plant  of  this  variety  since  I  left  Osberton, 
for  neither  at  Enville  or  Hatfield  is  a  plant  of  it  to  be 
found,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  the 
Calceolaria  disease  since  I  discarded  it.  My  grand 
masses  of  yellow  Calceolarias  at  Enville  were  James' 
Yellow,  canariensis,  amplexicaulis,  and  a  variety — 
probably  Golden  Chain  or  Gem— used  with  great 
success  by  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  Westland,  at  Witley 
Court.  Aurantia  is  the  best  yellow  at  Hatfield,  but 
the  most  striking  is  an  orange-brown  variety,  named 
Beauty  of  Herts  ;  the  other  varieties  in  use  are  Gem, 
and  one  called  Indispensable,  which  I  believe  to  be 
identical  with  integrifolia.  When  the  Calceolaria  is 
planted  in  masses  the  disease  may  generally  be  avoided, 
but  used  in  mixtures  or  ribbon  borders  it  is  very 
difficult  to  deal  with.  When  planted  in  masses  the 
beds  should  be  composed  of  maiden  loam,  not  too 
finely  chopped  to  pieces,  some  well  rotted  manure,  and 
charcoal ;  the  whole  mass  should  be  watered  with 
ammoniacal  gas  liquor,  and  occasionally  turned  over 
some  time  previous  to  planting  the  beds.  But,  above  all, 
avoid  planting  varieties  that  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
there  being  plenty  to  select  from  that  are  scarcely  ever 
troubled  with  it,  planted  in  any  soil  or  situation.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  hot, 
dry  situations  with  spent  Mushroom  dung  ;  this  acts  as 
a  mulching,  and  keeps  the  beds  cool.  Edward  Beninii, 
Hatfitld  Park,  Htrls. 

Pot  Vines.  —  Startling  announcements  are  occa- 
sionally made  in  your  admirable  paper.  In  this 
week's  impression  (August  9)  we  read  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  Mr.  Ayres,  that  25  years  ago  pot  Vines 
were  grown  on  the  top  of  old  smoke  flues,  when  the 
weight  of  the  Grapes  was  as  much  as  the  soil  they 
grew  in.  I  should  fancy  the  soil  must  have  been  very 
light.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  more 
about  this  subject.  I  think  I  took  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  my  education  in  pot  Vine  culture  at  the  same 
school  as  your  correspondent,  but  I  cannot  remember 
such  startling  achievements.  I  also  notice  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Loney,  who  asserts  that 
his  Vines  were  put  on  the  hot-water  pipe  on  Feb.  7, 
and  he  commenced  cutting  the  first  week  in  May  ; 
thus  growing  them  fit  for  table  in  about  13  or  14 
weeks.  Now,  sir,  I  should  say  this  is  impossible. 
Twenty  weeks  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  R.  Gilbert. 

Some  more  Seaside  Plants.  —  I  should  like  to 
add  one  more  to  your  list  of  plants  suitable  for  grow- 
ing by  the  seaside.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  great 
Thistle,  commonly  known  as  the  Milk  or  Blessed 
Thistle  (Silybum  Marianum),  growing  luxuriantly  at 
Brighton,  in  front  of  the  Marine  Parade.  The  plants 
were  on  one  of  the  heaps  of  chalk  or  rubbish  piled  high 
on  the  beach  against  the  sea  wall  or  frontage  of  the 
roadway  above,  and  were  growing  luxuriantly  in  great 
numbers  and  in  fair  order,  though  they  had  just  stood 
an  unusually  severe  storm,  and  a  large  crowd  drawn 
together  by  an  accident  on  the  beach.  [The  plant  is 
still  there.  Eds.]  Their  self-protective  powers  are 
a  great  recommendation  ;  their  great  beauty  is  en 
masse  rather  than  in  the  detail,  tempting  little  children 
into  trouble.  If  some  of  the  unsightly  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, so  difficult  of  disposal,  could  be  covered  over 
with  their  splendid  growth,  the  effect  would  be  very 
pleasing,  with  little  labour.   O. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  your  article  on 

Seaside  Planting,  living  as  I  do  on  the  top  of  a  cliff, 
which  is  fully  exposed  to  south  and  south-west.  There 
are  I  find  some  shrubs  not  mentioned  in  your  "article, 
which  thrive  here  without  shelter.  I  would  especially 
name  the  Veronicas,  which  never  even  get  browned  by 
the  heaviest  gales,  and  bloom  beautifully  twice  a  year. 
Spartium  junceum  and  the  shrubby  Hypericum  are 
excellent  for  standing  exposure,  and  are  a  blaze  of 
yellow  blossom  from  the  middle  of  June  until  nearly 
the  end  of  August.  Hydrangeas  do  very  well  here  ; 
also  the  Daphnes,  such  as  hybrida  and  Cneorum. 
Lastly,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  seems  to  do  admirably, 
but  this  is  only  the  first  year  I  have  tried  it.  The  soil 
is  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  and  we  are  but  little  troubled 
by  spring  and  autumn  frosts.   C.  W.  H. 

The  Yorkshire  Hero  Potato. — Mr.  Culverwell 
complained  a  week  or  two  since  that  this  well-known 
variety  of  the  Lapstone  was  identical  with  an  old  kind 
of  his  own  raising.  Considering  that  Yorkshire  Hero 
has  been  pretty  well  known  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  I  think  Mr.  Culverwell's  protest  comes  rather 
late,  and  I  think  also  for  other  special  reasons  it  would 
have  been  better  left  unwritten.  I  grow  yearly  several 
so-called  sorts  of  the  Lapstone.  I  have  this  year  York- 
shire Hero,  the  Old  Cobbler's  Lapstone,  Pebble 
White,  Ribston  Pippin,  Williams'  Lapstone,  Preston 
Prizetaker,  Troughton's  Incomparable,  Beaconsfield 
Ashtop  Fluke  (why  so  called  goodness  only  knows), 
and  Mr.  Fenn's  Graft  Lapstone  Perfection,  in  addition 
to  which  are  Mr.  Laxton's  Lapstone  grafts.  Now, 
excepting  the  graft  sorts,  I  would  defy  any  man,  how- 
ever learned  he  may  be  in  Potatos,  to  pick  out  by 
means  of  the  haulm  one  sort  from  the  other,  nor  would 
he  be  much  forwarder  if  he  lifted  the  produce,  seeing 


that  the  tubers  of  all  the  Lapstones  have  so  great  a 
family  likeness.  It  should  be  understood  that  no 
Potato  reproduces  itself  so  truly  from  seed  as  does  the 
Lapstone,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to 
assert  that  Yorkshire  Hero  or  any  other  kind  is  his 
particular  kind,  seeing  that  all  are  as  much  alike  as  two 
Peas.  Three  or  four  selected  Lapstones  are  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  learnt  to  swear  by  one  kind,  and 
in  other  parts  by  another  kind,  and  so  all  sorts  are  in 
request.  I  believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
the  original  Cobbler's  Lapstone  of  some  22  years' 
raising  is  still  as  good  as  any  of  its  progeny.  Alexander 
Dean. 

Bottling  Grapes  before  they  are  Ripe. — Will 
some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
"  bottling  "  their  Grapes,  try  the  plan  of  cutting  some 
bunches  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  let  your 
readers  know  the  results  ?  For  the  last  few  years  I 
have  each  season  bottled  some  1400  bunches  with  the 
very  best  results.  My  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  cut  the 
fruit  eight  or  ten  days  before  it  is  fit  for  table,  with 
about  6  or  S  inches  of  stem,  and  insert  the  end  in 
bottles  filled  quite  full  with  spring  water,  which  is 
beautifully  soft.  I  always  mix  a  little  powdered  char- 
coal with  the  water.  I  do  not  allow  any  air,  so  far  as  I 
can  avoid  it,  to  circulate  through  the  room  in  which  the 
Grapes  are  kept,  and  I  entirely  exclude  the  light ; 
rather  than  admit  it  when  examining  the  fruit,  I  use  a 
lamp  or  candle.  I  have  had  Black  Hamburghs  which 
were  cut  the  first  week  in  November  keep  perfect 
until  March,  and  was  told  by  my  employer  that  they 
had  improved  in  colour  and  flavour.    T.  M. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Trees  as  Hedges 
for  Gardens. — When  in  the  locality  of  your  great 
metropolis,  where  land  is  scarce  but  money  (in  my  case) 
was  plentiful,  I  found,  on  taking  charge  of  Shalimar 
Gardens,  Laurel  and  Privet  hedges  6  feet  high  and 
4  feet  through,  draining  food  from  the  same  border  as 
my  pet  Peas  and  other  vegetables,  and  fairly  sucking 
the  life  out  of  those  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  grow 
in  close  proximity.  I  am  not  the  man  to  play  a 
waiting  game,  or  to  say  "  these  obstructions  shall  be 
moved  next  season."  I  asked  my  employer  at  once  ; 
his  answer  was,  "Do  as  you  like,  my  man  ;"  and  I 
did,  by  setting  to  work  to  grub  up  all  the  hedges  and 
putting  in  their  places  neat  wire  fences.  We  then 
planted  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  and  trained 
them  to  the  wires.  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  the 
fences  became  covered  ;  and  the  hedges  so  formed 
nothing  else  can  vie  with.  The  fruit  when  ripe  was 
easily  protected  by  a  net,  and  thus  treated  we  gathered 
Warner's  Grape  Currants  until  Christmas,  and  Goose- 
berries until  September.  My  employer  was  so  pleased 
with  the  improvement  that  he  determined  to  grow 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  in  the  same  way  ;  but,  alas  ' 
when  preparations  were  just  about  to  be  commenced 
he  was  called  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  I  lost  one  of 
the  best  of  employers,  and  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  a  true  and  trusty  friend.  R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 

Potatos. — I  must  first  ask  leave  to  thank  Colonel 
Grant  for  his  Potato  pamphlet,  as  I  do  not  know  his 
direction.  It  is  an  elaborate  treatise,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  from  it  a  practical  conclusion.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  my  Potatos  of  all  kinds  are  an  excel- 
lent crop,  and  perfectly  free  from  disease.  I  never  had 
such  a  crop  before.  They  are  ripe,  and  I  commenced 
digging  August  II.  The  Cobbler's  Lapstone  yields 
nearly  a  sack  per  lug  or  perch,  and  are  a  very 
fine  sample.  I  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and  found 
it  to  be  74  inches  in  length.  I  got  my  Lapstones  from 
Mr.  Fenn  some  years  ago,  and  also  Pebble  White  and 
Gryffe  Castle  Seedling,  and  I  must  pronounce  the  Lap- 
stone to  be  the  king  of  all  the  late  Potatos.  I  sent  it 
this  spring  to  Mr.  Fenn,  as  some  wags  removed  his 
tallies.  I  also  sent  it  to  Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick,  with 
Hero,  Taylor's  Hybrid,  and  Pebble  White — three  con- 
geners of  the  Lapstone,  all  very  good,  but  not  quite 
equal  to  the  original.  "  D.  Deal  "  says  the  Lapstone  is 
delicate,  and  somewhat  uncertain.  I  have  never  found 
it  so.  It  is  a  splendid  cropper  here — my  best  cropper, 
but  it  requires  good  ground.  All  my  Potatos  were 
planted  between  October  24  and  January  15,  with 
grassy  Furze,  the  ground  being  highly  manured  for  the 
preceding  crops.  After  the  Potatos  come  out,  I  get  a 
splendid  crop  of  Early  Stone  Turnips,  some  of  which 
stand  till  the  spring  for  Turnip-tops,  a  most  delicious 
pre-Cabbage  vegetable.  There  are  two  advantages  in 
autumn  planting  ;  the  seed  is  not  exhausted  in  storage, 
and  the  tubers  do  not  start  till  real  growth  sets  in.  I 
find  Potatos  getting  ripe  inclined  with  this  rain  to 
spear  out ;  I  therefore  call  the  attention  of  growers  to 
this.  If  the  skin  adheres  firmly  to  the  tuber,  you  had 
better  dig  even  if  the  haulm  is  not  dead.  Potatos 
ripen  a  little  in  store.  I  put  in  a  dozen  sets  of  a  red 
round  Potato,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I  see  they  have  grown 
out  6  or  7  inches,  and  look  like  hedgehogs.  People 
will  in  due  time  grow  nothing  but  kidney  Potatos,  such 
as  are  early  ripeners,  and  also  such  as  ripen  early  and 
keep  till  digging  time.  I  recommend  as  early,  Royal 
Ashleaf  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf ;  and  as  early  ripeners 
and  late  keepers,  Lapstones,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Pebble 
White,  and  Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hybrid.  Do  not  have 
many  sorts,  and  do  not  depend  upon  one.     Do  not 


have  strong  growers.  When  disease  sets  in  early  one- 
half  are  destroyed,  and  the  other  half  are  uneatable. 
I  got  rid  of  all  my  strong  growers,  such  as  Rocks, 
Grammas,  and  Salmon  Kidneys,  and  many  others.  I 
grow  more  Potatos  than  I  am  likely  to  want,  hence 
I  have  never  been  beaten  but  once,  and  that  was  in 
1S45,  when  the  disease  first  broke  out.  Everybody 
who  dines  or  lunches  here  raves  at  the  excellence  of  the 
Potatos,  and  generally  ends  by  asking  me  where  they 
can  get  the  sorts,  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  asking  for 
some  seed  !  I  expose  all  the  seed  to  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  "green"  and  harden  the  skins.  I  planted 
last  year,  instead  of  a  foot  apart  in  rank,  9  inches,  as 
the  tubers  were  small ;  the  distance  from  rank  to  rank 
is  22  inches.  I  do  not  think  electricity  simply  prepares 
the  nidus  for  Peronospora.  I  believe  it  is  electro- 
atmospheric  weather  that  produces  hoar  frost,  and  that 
disorganises  the  tissues  and  forms  a  suitable  seed-bed. 
We  had  three  rasping  hoar  frosts  here  last  year  before 
it  broke  out.  I  then  soon  saw  a  black  patch  in  my 
Potatos  of  the  size  of  a  card  table,  and  from  that  it 
spread  all  over  the  place.  Although  there  are  black 
spots  on  the  leaves — none  on  the  stalks — there  is  no 
offensive  fungoid  scent.  The  morning  is  the  time  to 
detect  the  scent.    IV.  F.  Radclyffe,  August  II. 

The  New  Thrips  Wash.— You  are  well  known 
for  your  philanthropy,  at  least  as  far  as  people  are 
occupied  with  gardening  and  botany.  I  can,  however, 
see  no  philanthropy  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  J. 
Simpson's  remarks  on  the  cure  of  spider  and  thrips, 
for  what  is  the  good  of  allowing  him  to  boast  his 
successes  if  he  does  not  tell  what  is  his  remedy  ? 
Does  he  want  to  be  urgently  pressed  to  write  what 
it  is?  Let  us  do  so.  Or  does  he  want  a  national 
subscription?  If  we  were  sure  of  the  benefit,  we 
would  not  mind  that.  I  think  suchV'grave  questions 
should  be  well  treated  or  not  at  all.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Simpson  will  tell  us  his  remedy,  perhaps  others  will. 
As  to  myself  I  have  always  observed  thrips  on  all 
plants  which  have  been  kept  too  warm.  Lomaria 
gibba  is  a  wonderful  paradigm.  The  dry  atmosphere 
is  a  great  help  to  thrips.  I  should  especially  like  to 
hear  some  beneficial  words  about  the  cure  of  the  red 
thrips,  perhaps  the  most  infamous  insect  ever  imported 
— sent  to  our  poor  Continent  by  a  certain  great  English 
grower.  It  isthe  most  terrible  foe  of  Cattleyas,  dis- 
tichous Orchids,  and  tesselate-leaved  Cypripedia.  It 
wants  its  special  biographer,  since  it  is  quite  astonish- 
ing how  it  will  invade  one  plant,  and  another  at  a 
distance  from  it,  and  neglect  several  others  standing 
between  the  two.  It  may  ruin  a  young  growth  so  far 
as  to  cause  it  to  wither.  I  hear  that  the  most  severe 
losses  have  been  endured  in  England  from  it,  but  as  to 
myself,  I  hope  finally  to  get  the  better  of  it  by  much 
moisture,  insect  powder,  and  washing  with  green  soap, 
but  I  like  much  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  practical 
English  growers  in  your  esteemed  paper.  Philanlhus. 
[Unfortunately  we  cannot  apply  to  commercial  horti- 
culture the  same  rules  that  apply  in  the  case  of  medicine, 
and  which  forbid  the  "registered"  practitioner  from 
dealing  in  remedies  whose  constitution  is  kept  secret. 
All  we  can  do  is,  when  we  receive  a  communication 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  body  horticultural, 
and  which  comes  from  a  person  we  believe  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence,  to  publish  the  same.  The  writer  of 
course  assumes  the  responsibility  for  his  statements, 
and  other  people  must  test  for  themselves  their  validity. 
In  the  present  case  the  specimens  sent  corroborated 
our  correspondent's  assertion,  and  justified  us  in  pub- 
lishing the  matter  in  order  that  other  trials  should  be 
made  elsewhere.  The  best  plan  in  all  such  cases  is  to 
send  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  some  public 
and  disinterested  institution  for  trial  of  its  merits. 
Eds.] 

Gigantic  Fungus  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
— We  have  had  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee 
during  the  last  week  a  huge  fungus,  found  growing 
parasitically  upon  the  Pitch  Pine  joists  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  Threadneedle  Street.  The  entire 
growth  was  so  large  that  when  packed  in  a  box  for 
transit  it  was  as  much  as  two  strong  men  could  carry. 
The  largest  piece  was  no  less  than  6  feet  3  inches  in 
circumference,  7  inches  thick,  and  weighed  32  lb.t 
growing  upon  a  piece  of  joist  weighing  64  lb.  When 
we  first  saw  the  box  our  thoughts  wandered  from  "Bul- 
liard"  to  "bullion,"  and  we  were  in  hopes  of  a 
"  Batsch "  of  Agaricus  "aureus" ;  but  the  fungus  turned 
out  to  be  Polyporus  annosus,  Fr, ,  a  plant  peculiar  to 
the  Coniferaa,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon  in  similar 
situations  beneath  floors,  Sec,  as  we  have  already 
recorded  it  from  the  coal  mines  of  Wales.  The  myce- 
lium had  completely  destroyed  the  wood  of  the  Pitch 
Pine  joists,  and  in  the  decayed  parts  we  found  an 
abundant  crop  of  young  cockroaches,  spiders,  and 
mites.  The  fungus  will  be  shown  at  the  forthcoming 
Fungus  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  October  1.    W.  G.  S. 

Osborn's  Forcing  French  Bean. — Some  few 
months  ago  I  took  the  opportunity  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  your  readers  the  good  qualities  of  the  above 
French  Bean  for  forcing  purposes.  Having  now  given 
it  a  trial  outdoors,  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  of  its 
merits  there.  To  those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown  this 
French  Bean,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  really 
good  useful  variety.    It  is  moderately  dwarf  in  growth, 
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a  tremendous  cropper,  and  as  early  as  any  French  Bean 
I  know.  We  have  this  season  growing  Fulmer's 
Forcing,  Negro  Long  Pod,  Sion  House,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton.  Osborn's,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  of  the 
batch.  I  purchased  only  a  half-pint  packet  of  seed 
this  spring  ;  after  trying  about  a  dozen  pots  of  it  the 
rest  was  sown  in  a  row  50  feet  long,  from  which  we 
could  pick  to-day  at  least  5  pecks  of  good  Beans.  In 
these  days  of  great  novelties,  when  so  many  useless 
vegetables  are  palmed  on  the  gardening  public,  I  think 
it  only  right  that  any  good  thing  that  does  come  out 
should  be  well  known.  Like  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Osborn's  French  Bean  will  come  to  be  a 
standard  vegetable  in  most  gardens.  Gardener,  Grim- 
ston  Park j  Tadcaster,  August  6. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its 
Judges. — I  have  read  Mr.  Fish's  remarks  at  p.  1082, 
and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
written.  But  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  judging  question.  As  regards  the  gentle- 
men appointed,  I  think  that,  as  a  body,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as  to  their  high  qualifications 
for  the  duties  ;  but  I  think  that  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  "  told  off  "  for  duty  at  the  large  shows, 
as  well  as  at  the  meetings  at  South  Kensington,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  criticism.  At  the  Bath  show,  for 
instance,  I  saw  a  well-known  member  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  whose  hobby  I  know  to  be  Pelargoniums, 
and  who  grows  nothing  else,  judging  "new  plants  ;" 
and  another  gentleman  holding  a  seat  on  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, and  well-known  as  a  thoroughly  practical  vege- 
table grower,  judging  alpine  plants,  variegated  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  such-like  things,  of  which  he  could 
possess  no  special  knowledge.  Exhibitors  should 
object  strongly  to  this  plan  of  pitchforking  square 
men  into  round  holes.  It  was  evident  the  last- 
named  should  have  been  a  judge  in  the  vegetable 
department,  and  had  this  been  the  case  I  venture 
to  predict  that  such  glaring  errors  of  judgment 
as  were  to  be  seen  in  this  department  would 
never  have  been  made.  The  judgment  in  the 
Cucumber  classes  [was  not  this  afterwards  rectified  ?] 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Society,  and  ought  to  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council.  If  the 
Council  would  publish  the  names  of  the  judges  of  the 
different  classes,  as  is  done  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  more  care  would  be  taken  to  put  the  right 
men  in  the  right  places  ;  and  we  should  not  then  be 
allowed  cause  for  fault  finding  in  the  matter  of  the 
judges,  as  there  was  plenty  of  occasion  for,  even 
at  the  late  Pelargonium  show.  As  regards  the 
drawing  of  judges  from  the  localities  in  which 
the  large  shows  are  held,  I  think  this  is  not 
a  wise  practice,  though  it  be  an  economical  one. 
Local  exhibitiors  do  not  as  a  rule  bow  with  such 
a  good  grace  to  adverse  awards  made  by  local  judges 
as  they  do  to  strangers  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
society  especially,  I  think  the  judges  in  all  cases  should 
be  men  of  mark  from  a  distance.  Their  verdicts  are 
accepted  as  having  a  weight  of  authority  that  is  never 
accorded  to  well  known  local  men,  however  good 
judges  they  may  be.  While  on  this  question  of  judging, 
I  would  ask,  who  introduced  the  anomaly — often  to  be 
seen  at  South  Kensington — of  members  of  the  Floral 
Committee  judging  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  surely 
should  properly  come  under  the  adjudication  of  the 
Fruit  Committee?   W.  W.  B. 

Vines  on  Hot-water  Pipes. — This  system  is  cer- 
tainly not  new,  though  good.  I  have  been  cutting 
good  Grapes  for  some  weeks  past,  grown  in  1 1 -inch 
pots  placed  over  hot-water  pipes,  with  nothing  to  save 
them  from  being  scorched  but  a  turf  cut  about  4  inches 
thick.  The  canes  have  made  good  sound  wood,  and 
have  borne  a  crop  of  from  8  to  1 1  bunches  each.  The 
old  Sweetwater  has  been  particularly  fine,  but,  like 
your  correspondent  at  p.  1084,  I  find  the  two  best  are 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  flavour 
and  colour  of  all  is  much  enhanced  when  grown  and 
ripened  upon  hot-water  pipes,  when  kept  in  action  till 
the  Grapes  are  perfectly  matured.  Ransley  Tanton, 
F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 

The  Seaside.— Your  editorial  remarks  upon  ob- 
jects of  interest  at  the  seaside  are  both  pleasant  and 
seasonable.  Having  just  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  British 
flora  of  the  island.  Meeting  a  friend  of  mine  desirous 
of  adding  to  his  herbarium  a  few  of  the  most  choice 
and  interesting  indigenous  plants,  we  made  a  tour 
round  the  isle,  keeping  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  and 
it  is  both  interesting  and  curious  to  observe  what  a 
host  of  British  plants  are  to  be  met  with,  and  how  for- 
ward in  maturation  they  all  are.  At  this  moment  the 
Ferns  are  most  beautiful,  especially  passing  from 
Ventnor  to  Niton  and  Blackgang  ;  here  they  form 
complete  bushes,  with  the  fronds  full  of  sori,  which  in 
many  species  are  ready  to  ripen.  Upon  the  ledge  of 
the  rock  at  Blackgang,  at  about  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  my  wife  gathered  a  fine  sturdy  plant  of  Ceterach 
ofneinarum — a  rare  occurrence  here.  I  was  told  by  an 
old  resident  botanist  that  this  Fern  is  extremely  rare 
on  the  island  ;  so,  unlike  many  of  its  tribe,  it  appears 
to  dislike  the  saline  atmosphere.  Between  Niton 
and  Carisbrooke,  and  near  one  of  the  old  trenches 
of  the  latter  stronghold,  we  came  upon  a  most  delight- 
ful patch  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  (Sundew)  of  the  most 


beautiful  brilliant  crimson  colour,  besides  a  host  of 
floral  dainties  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  To  the 
lover  of  a  wild  flora  the  old  decayed  walls  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle  afford  a  deal  of  interest — so  much  so,  that  a  day 
might  be  happily  spent  at  this  one  spot  upon  this  lovely 
island.  Ransley  Tanton,  F.  R.  H.  S. ,  The  Nurseries, 
Epsom,  August  II, 

Leuchtenbergia  principis.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Mexican  Cacti.  As  the 
figure  shows,  the  spines  are  very  long.  The  word 
spines  scarcely  designates  them  well,  as  they  par- 
take more  of  the  character  of  a  filament  or  a  shaving  of 
horn  ;  the  central  one  grows  6  inches,  and  is  very 
easily  broken.  Unlike  other  Cacti,  it  produces  its 
flower  at  the  top  of  the  mammre ;  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  genus,  and  is  very  rare,  and 
difficult  of  culture,  requiring  more  heat  and  moisture 
than  the  generality  of  the  tribe.  As  generally 
seen  it  is  a  poor  scrubby-looking  object,  but  this 
plant  is  in  perfection.  J.  Croucher.  [The  figure 
given  below  (fig.  240),  is  taken  from  a  plant  in  the 
rich  collection  of  Mr.  Peacock.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Croucher, 
as  above  stated,  says  it  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
thick  tubercle  with  which  the  stem  is  beset.  Mr. 
Corderoy,  of  Blewbury,  with  whom  the  plant  flowered, 
says  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the 
mammce  close  to  the  bunch  of  spines.  In  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  4393,  it  is  stated  that  the  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers,  which  "differ  in  no  particular  from 
those  of  Cereus,"  are  produced  singly  "from  the  axil 
of  a  mamilla,"  and  they  are  so  represented  in  Mr. 
Fitch's  drawing.  In  the  Genera  Plantarum,  however, 
the  buds  are  stated  to  be  exactly  terminal,  as  described 


Fig.  240.— leuchtenbergia  principis  {i  real  size). 

by  Labouret  in  his  Monograph  of  Cacti,  p.  162. 
Engelmann,  in  his  Cacti  of  the  United  States  ana 
Mexican  Boundary,  p.  74,  says  the  flowers  originate 
a  little  below  the  apex  of  the  tubercles.  It  is  clear 
there  is  some  conflict  of  evidence  here,  though  the 
balance  inclines  to  the  opinion  above  expressed  by 
Mr.  Croucher.  Since  this  was  written  the  plant  has 
flowered  at  Kew,  and  the  flower  was  found  to  occupy 
the  position  stated  by  Mr.  Croucher.   Eds.] 

The  Scalding  of  Grapes. — Allow  me  to  state  the 
following  concerning  the  scalding  of  Grapes,  hoping  it 
may  be  useful  to  Mr.  Cocks  and  others.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  a  late  vinery  completely  spoiled  (at  least  as 
far  as  the  thick-skinned  varieties  of  Grapes  were  con- 
cerned) by  scalding,  and  I  conceive  it  occurred  from 
the  sun's  rays  raising  the  temperature  of  the  house  too 
suddenly.  In  very  hot  weather,  if  no  fire-heat  is 
applied  at  night,  the  vinery  gets  to  its  lowest  point  of 
temperature  about  sunrise  ;  the  sun's  rays  then  sud- 
denly raise  the  heat  of  the  house,  and  the  scalding 
takes  place  from  the  skin  of  the  berry  being  warmer 
than  the  inside.  My  preventive  is  this — whenever 
very  hot  days  occur  I  put  on  a  brisk  fire  at  night,  and 
the  hotter  the  days  are  the  more  the  fire  is  required, 
and  I  am  never  troubled  with  scalded  berries.  The  fact 
is,  if  the  berries  are  kept  at  something  like  a  uniform 
temperature  no  scalding  can  take  place  ;  scalding  only 
occurs  when  Grapes  are  stoning — when  the  berries 
begin  to  soften  for  ripening  the  danger  is  over.  The 
evil  cannot  be  constitutional,  as  the  bunches  on  very 
healthy  Vines  generally  suffer  most.  M.  Henderson, 
Cole  Orion  Hall  Gardens. 

Strawberry  Brown*s  Wonder.  —  I  noticed 
"J.  S.'s"  exaggerated  description  of  the  above-named 
Strawberry,  and  would  have  offered  my  remarks  in 
your  last  impression,  but  thought  I  would  wait  to  see 
if  it  was  not  taken  up  by  older  heads  than  mine  ;  but 


as  Mr.  Gloede  invites  others  to  publish  their  experi- 
ence, I  give  mine  willingly,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to 
growers  to  put  this  new  wonder  before  them  in  its 
right  colours.  We  have  it  here,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  whether  it 
had  any  qualities  to  warrant  its  recommendation  to  the 
public,  but  I  found  none.  So  far  from  being  an 
acquisition,  it  falls  in  the  shade  before  older  and  well 
known  kinds.  How  such  a  sort  could  be  trumped  up 
surprises  me,  more  especially  as  to  its  productive 
qualities,  for  we  had  but  a  very  meagre  crop  indeed. 
The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  but  second-rate,  compared 
with  British  Queen,  Kadclyffe,  &c.  It  will  be  found 
useless  to  market  growers,  for  it  will  not  bear  handling. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  this  one  got  abroad  to  bring 
disappointment,  when  it  is  in  no  way  equal  to  the  kinds 
Mr.  Gloede  mentions.  If  any  one  wants  a  Strawberry 
to  raise  plants,  let  him  have  Brown's  Wonder,  for  it 
produces  an  abundance  of  runners— the  only  good 
quality  it  has,  and  that  for  nurserymen.  It  is  not 
much  known— so  much  the  better  for  the  Strawberry 
growing  public.  William  Powell,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

The  Moon's  Action  on  Plants. —I  think  that  one 
very  good  feature  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  that  it 
endeavours  to  stimulate  practical  horticulturists  to 
observe  and  draw  deductions  from  the  facts  which 
daily  come  before  them,  and  endeavours  to  rouse  them 
from  the  too  common  unobservant,  mill-horse  style  of 
work.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  sometimes  point  and 
direction  might  be  given  to  suggestions  of  this  nature  if 
the  methods  of  observation  to  be  pursued  were  more 
precisely  indicated.  I  take  the  first  example  that 
comes  to  my  mind.  In  a  recent  leading  article  some 
suggestive,  though  inconclusive,  observations  on  the 
supposed  connection  between  the  prompt  germination 
of  seeds,  the  appearance  of  alga?,  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon  ;  these  were  alluded  to,  and  the  inference  drawn 
that  further  researches  should  be  made  into  the  matter. 
I  fancy  that  perhaps  the  suggestion  would  be  improved 
if  a  sample  tabulated  form  had  been  given  like  the 
subjoined,  and  a  direct  appeal  made  to  the  great  seed 
growers  to  note  results. 


Species  of  Seed. 


LupinusThermis,&c- 


Date  of  Sowing  and 
Phase  of  Moon. 


March  14      Q 


April 


Day  of 

Germination. 


It  appears  to  me  that  wherever  there  is  a  chance,  how- 
ever  small,  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
that  govern  the  germination  of  seeds,  such  large  interests 
are  concerned,  that  the  possibility  of  failure  and  some 
small  loss  of  time  should  not  discourage  any  practical 
man.  J.  T.  M. 

Our  Fruit  Nomenclature  :  A    Suggestion.  — I 

have  often  thought  that  much  good  might  be  done 
towards  improving  the  fruit  nomenclature  of  this 
country  by  some  such  plan  as  I  am  about  to  suggest, 
and  which  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  put 
forth  now,  in  the  hope  that  a  beginning  may  be  made 
at  the  forthcoming  great  show  at  Manchester.  My 
plan  is  simply  that  three  or  five  jurors,  as  might  be 
agreed  upon,  should  be  appointed,  whose  special  duty 
it  should  be  at  fruit  shows  of  any  moment  to  inspect 
every  collection  staged,  and  correct,  as  far  as 
they  can,  the  wrong  nomenclature,  of  which 
there  is  always  a  lamentable  display  at  large 
shows.  In  the  case  of  varieties  correctly  named 
by  a  synonym,  I  think,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
use  proper  names,  the  jurors  should  be  instructed  to 
give  such  proper  names,  and  which  should  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Fruit  Manual,  the  recognised 
standard  authority.  I  would  not  have  more  than  five 
jurors,  as  I  think  that  a  good  working  number,  and  one 
of  these  should  act  as  secretary.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  jury  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;  and  as  far  as 
possible  its  constitution  should  be  permanent.  It 
would,  of  course,  include  the  Society's  Pomo- 
logical  Director  (Dr.  Hogg),  and  its  Garden  Super- 
intendent (Mr.  Barron),  the  leading  pomological 
authorities  in  this  country,  and  the  appointment  of 
their  colleagues  should  be  left  to  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  public  opinion.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  now — How  is  effect  to  be  given  to  their  decisions? 
and  I  would  reply — By  publication  in  all  the  gardening 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  exhibitions  ;  and,  when  two 
or  three  large  shows  have  been  held,  by  the  publication 
of  the  whole  of  the  corrections  so  made  in  pamphlet 
form,  at  a  moderate  cost— say  6d.  or  is.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  record  every 
correction  with  a  view  to  its  publication.  It  will 
readily  be  imagined  of  what  an  inestimable  value  such 
a  document  would  be  in  the  hands  of  purchasers.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  exhibitors  would  be  glad 
to  have  their  collections  put  straight  in  such  an  autho- 
ritative manner  ;  and  further,  that  all  would  accept 
and  use  the  names  so  given.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
vast  improvement  in  nomenclature  would  soon  be  seen 
at  fruit  shows  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  such 
a  scheme;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  there  would 
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be  a  reduction  in  the  plethora  of  names  in  nurserymen  s 
catalogues— a  result  which,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
as  great  an  advantage  to  the  latter  class  as 
to  anybody  else.  If  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  take  action  upon  this  suggestion, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  its  next 
meeting,  some  such  scheme  could  easily  be  put  into 
a  practical  shape  in  time  for  the  Manchester  show,  as 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  such  a  grand  opportunity 
for  doing  good  to  slip  past  us,  to  the  manifest  disad- 
vantage of  pomology.  I  think  I  might  also  say,  from 
my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  that  notwith- 
standing the  onerous  duties  which  that  gentleman  has 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  show, 
he  would  gladly  render  every  assistance  that  lay  in  his 
power  in  furtherance  of  so  good  an  object.  What  is 
your  opinion,  Messrs.  Editors  ?  Owen  ap  Jones. 

Irrigation  Applied  to  the  Garden. — How  fre- 
quently do  we  see,  especially  in  hot,  dry  summers,  the 
failure  of  some  important  crop  in  the  kitchen  garden 
through  drought,  yet  season  after  season  is  allowed  to 
pass  on,  and  crop  after  crop  to  fail,  and  no  remedy  is 
applied  ;  whereas,  in  many  instances,  an  effective  one 
might  be  applied  at  a  very  trifling  cost — in  most 
instances  at  so  trifling  an  one,  that  in  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  produce,  it  would  repay 
itself.  The  remedy  is  irrigation.  We  have  seen  how  it 
has  succeeded  when  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
farm  :  then  why  should  it  not  succeed  when  applied  to 
the  produce  of  the  garden  ?  Most  crops  grown  therein, 
I  feel  sure,  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  a  more 
copious  supply  of  water  than  is  generally  supplied  to 
them,  especially  crops  of  late  Peas,  Beans,  all  the 
Brasstca  tribe,  Spinach,  Celery,  &c.  ;  also  some  kinds 
of  fruits,  especially  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
during  the  period  of  their  flowering,  and  up  to  the 
time  they  commence  to  ripen  their  fruit.  It  would  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Too  well  we  know  what  a  bore  it  is  to  be 
daily  carrying  water  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the 
bedding  plants,  which,  unless  they  have  a  frequent  and 
copious  supply,  never  attain  to  any  degree  of  excel- 
lence. How  much  more  enjoyable  also  is  it  to  see  and 
promenade  on  a  cool,  luxurious,  verdant  lawn,  than 
upon  the  hot,  brown,  and  parched-up  one  so  frequently 
met  with  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  game 
of  croquet,  unless  the  croquet  ground  be  kept  well 
watered,  is  a  toil  and  a  bore  to  the  fair  sex,  often  pro- 
ducing ennui  instead  of  cheerfulness,  which  should  pre- 
vail throughout  the  game.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
advisable  for  me  to  here  recommend  any  particular 
plan  or  system  of  operation,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
situation  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  Nature  for 
carrying  it  out.  If,  however,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  by  natural  means  could  be  secured  in  an  elevated 
position  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  plan  would  be  to  form  a  small  pond  or  basin, 
from  which  the  water  could  be  caused  to  flow  over  any 
portion  requiring  it.  Where  this  plan  is  not  practicable, 
as  it  would  not  be  on  many  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  an  artificial  one  must  be  devised.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  convey  the  water  a  considerable 
distance  by  means  of  pipes  laid  underground,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  number  of  cocks 
on  which  to  screw  a  gutta-percha  or  leather  hose  ;  if 
so,  of  course  it  would  require  a  much  larger  outlay  of 
capital.  In  conclusion,  I  maintain  that  irrigation  under 
almost  any  circumstances  applied  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  crops  and  the  decrease  of 
labour,  would  soon  repay  itself.  Applied  to  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  garden,  it  might  not  be  so  satisfactory  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  but  I  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficiency  of  pleasure  afterwards  derived 
to  act  as  an  effective  antidote  against  any  outlay  of 
capital.  E.  F. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Island  of  Jamaica,  —  Extract  from  the 
official  report  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  1S72, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  by  H.E.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant, 
K.C.  B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  &c. 

"  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  gardens  at 
Castleton,  and  a  Fern-house  completed.  The  natural 
stream  by  which  the  garden  is  watered  has  been  regu- 
lated, and  a  handsome  tank  has  been  built  for  the 
Victoria  regia.  Something  has  been  done  towards 
giving  the  more  ornamental  part  of  the  garden  gene- 
rally a  more  finished  appearance  than  it  had. 

Sugar  Canes. — Nearly  60  varieties,  the  survivors  of 
90  varieties  of  canes,  have  been  received  this  year 
from  Mauritius,  new  to  Jamaica.  These  will  be  exten- 
sively multiplied  by  the  end  of  the  current  year,  when 
they  will  be  subjected  to  experiment,  with  a  view  to 
test  their  comparative  values.  Applications  have  been 
made  for  more  than  12,000  cuttings  of  the  Salangore 
cane,  which  will  be  available  for  sale  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year.  Unfortunately  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cuttings  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  Salangore 
Sugar-cane,  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
proved  to  be  of  another  variety,  so  that  the  delivery  of 
the  canes  applied  for  has  been  retarded. 

Sarsaparilla. — An  acre  of  this  plant  has  been  estab- 
lished, very  much  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how 
far  cultivation  and  selection  will  improve  its  quality. 


Experience  has  shown  that  this  root  produced  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  island  realises  higher  prices  than 
that  produced  in  other  districts,  yet  no  specific  distinc- 
tion in  the  plants  is  perceptible. 

Chocolate  and  Cacao, — -This  valuable  product,  which 
more  than  a  century  ago  was  largely  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  now  meets  with  very  little  attention.  It  is 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  many  places  in  the  island. 
With  a  view  to  excite  attention  to  it,  an  acre  of  this 
plant  has  been  established  at  Castleton,  under  the 
shade  of  Plantains,  and  this  little  plantation  will  be 
extended. 

Nutmegs. — This  plant  seems  to  be  now  more  prized 
here  than  any  other  of  our  exotics,  judging  from  the 
number  of  applications  made  for  plants.  The  tree  has 
been  introduced  for  40  years  or  more,  and  it  produces 
fruit  of  quite  the  finest  quality,  and  in  great  profusion, 
whilst  large  tracts  in  parts  of  this  island  where  it  is 
unknown  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  not  more  than  50  bearing 
trees  now  in  the  island.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  botanic  garden  at  Bath,  in 
St.  Thomas.  The  Nutmeg  trees  at  Castleton  are  now 
beginning  to  bear,  and  the  propagation  of  the  plant  by 
seedlings  is  commencing  on  what  will  soon  be  a  fair 
scale. 

Fruit. — The  new  varieties  of  Pine-apples  and 
Oranges,  and  the  lately  imported  Bombay  Mangos,  are 
doing  very  well  indeed  (the  Mangos  especially),  and 
are  in  course  of  being  propagated  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  expect  the  finest  varieties  of  the  Bombay  Mango  to 
become  in  time  an  article  of  export  to  New  York, 
producing  an  enormous  profit  to  those  who  may  have 
the  forethought  to  establish  orchards  of  this  unsurpassed 
fruit  in  suitable  spots  here.  Also  the  Vanilla  thrives 
very  well  at  Castleton,  and  the  flowers  are  artificially 
fertilised  with  complete  success  by  the  new  gardener, 
Mr.  Kendall,  selected  for  us  by  Dr.  Hooker,  whose 
services  in  all  respects  have  been  most  valuable.  The 
true  Pepper  plant  has  been  introduced,  and  does  well. 
The  true  Mangosteen  tree  is  thriving  ;  whether  it  will 
fruit  here  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  small 
Ipecacuanha  plants  are  doing  perhaps  a  little,  but  a 
very  little,  better  than  last  year. 

Teak. — Some  plants  of  the  Indian  Teak  and  other 
valuable  Indian  timber  trees  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  the  Calcutta  garden. 

Tobacco.— Plots  of  Manilla,  Havana,  Kentucky,  and 
Latakia  Tobacco  have  been  grown.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  Tobacco  plants  seem  to  thrive  peculiarly 
well  here.  The  sudden  spring  that  the  cultivation  of 
Tobacco  has  just  taken  in  this  colony  renders  the 
question  of  Tobacco  seed  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Our  garden  must  possess  all  the  most 
highly  prized  varieties  of  this  plant ;  but  from  all  I  can 
learn  Jamaica  has  as  good  a  right  to  send  Tobacco  seed 
abroad  as  any  other  place  has.  I  have  heard  of  a  pre- 
ference being  given  to  the  seed  of  Jamaica  plants  to 
seed  imported  from  Havana  of  the  same  variety  ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  Cuban  settlers  here  who  have  pronounced 
the  quality  of  some  leaf  now  growing  here,  upon  plants 
whereof  the  cultivation  happened  to  have  been  attended 
to  with  the  needful  care  and  skill,  to  be  already  equal 
in  size  and  quality  to  that  of  the  best  Cuban  leaf.  For 
a  few  years  past  the  superintendent  of  our  botanic 
garden  has  been  distributing  here  small  packets  of 
Tobacco  seeds  at  the  rate  of  200  packets  a  year.  These 
packets  contain  five  varieties  of  seed  originally  procured 
from  Kew. 

I  cannot  mention  Kew  without  observing  that  infinite 
as  have  been  the  services  of  Dr.  Hooker  to  every  part 
of  the  British  empire,  there  is  no  spot  in  that  empire 
which  has  greater  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  eminent 
man  than  this  island  of  Jamaica. 

Palms. — A  comparatively  large  addition  has  been 
made  this  year  to  this  great  family.  Four  years  ago, 
to  our  discredit,  we  had  only  20  species  of  Palms  in 
our  botanic  garden,  in  which  not  even  the  Palms  indi- 
genous to  Jamaica  were  fully  or  nearly  fully  repre- 
sented. Our  collection  now  numbers  nearly  a  hundred. 
The  area  of  cultivation  devoted  to  the  Palmetum  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  I  have  set  apart  a  large  portion 
of  our  available  area,  in  the  most  striking  position,  to 
be  planted  with  this  tribe  of  trees.  The  introduction 
of  new  species  of  commercial  and  economical  value  has 
been  specially  attended  to.  All  the  Palms  hitherto 
obtained  from  both  sides  of  the  world  promise  to  thrive 
extremely  well  at  Castleton.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Palmetum  there  becoming  in  time,  and  at 
an  inconsiderable  cost,  as  fine  a  Palmetum,  to  say  the 
very  least,  as  any  in  the  world.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  get  it  to  be  felt  here  that  it  is  the  Palmetum  that 
should  be  looked  to  as  the  future  scientific  speciality  of 
the  place,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  make  a  little 
advance  in  this  direction.  The  area  now  occupied  by 
Palms  planted  out,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  at  all 
conspicuous,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  intended 
for  this  family.  Already,  however,  it  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  garden. 

Cinchona  Plantations, — The  total  area  now  planted 
is  200  acres.  Much  more  land  has  been  cleared,  and 
more  land  would  have  been  planted  this  year,  but 
unfortunately  many  thousands  of  the  young  seedlings 
were  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  destroyed 
them.  This  disease  only  appeared  among  the  very 
young  seedlings.  When  it  ceased,  those  that  survived 
appear  to  have  suffered  no  injury ;  but  the  numbers 
immediately  available  for  planting   out  were  greatly 


reduced.  Bark  from  each  of  the  five  varieties  we 
possess  was  sent  home  to  be  analysed  in  London  by  a 
distinguished  authority  on  the  subject  of  quinine.  He 
stated  that  the  result  was  "highly  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  prospect  of  Cinchona  cultivation  in 
Jamaica."  He  further  reported  that  "  the  C.  Calisaya 
has  already  obtained  a  percentage  of  quinine  which 
would  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer." 
The  trees  which  produced  the  bark  thus  described  were 
plants  only  three  years  old."  J.  P.  Grantt  Governor. 


Societies. 

Royal  Botanic:  Aug.  ir. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
museum  of  their  premises  in  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  J. 
Heywood  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  small.  Afier 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  which  contained  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  been  one  of  the  most-  active  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  moved  that 
the  further  proceedings  be  adjourned  till  8  o'clock  that 
evening.  It  was  evident  that  an  afternoon  meeting  at 
that  period  of  the  year  would  not  induce  Fellows  to 
attend.  The  Chairman  observed  that  the  inducements 
would  be  less  at  8  in  the  evening,  when  Fellows  would  be 
Going  to  dine.  There  was  no  seconder  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
motion,  which  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  The  only 
donation  of  the  year  was  received  from  Mi's.  Kerr,  who 
presented  a  variety  of  seeds  from  the  south  of  France. 
The  report  of  the  Council  congratulated  the  Fellows  fen 
the  fact  that  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting  the  pro- 
gress which  had  characterised  the  operations  of  the 
Society  during  the  last  few  years  had  been  maintained. 
The  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  during  the  year  was 
114,  being  an  increase  of  10  above  that  of  last  year  ;  few 
resignations  had  occurred.  The  total  number  of  Fellows 
and  members  at  the  present  time  was  2502,  the  largest  on 
the  books  of  the  Society  since  its  commencement.  The 
total  amount  received  in  subscriptions  was  ,£250  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year,  and  considerably  above  the  average 
of  the  last  few  seasons.  In  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Council  postponed  the  idea 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  subscription  on  account  of 
the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  materials,  but  they  recom- 
mended an  advance  on  the  ivory  tickets  from  j£io  ioj.  to 
j£i5  15^.  in  consequence  of  the  great  privileges  attached 
to  their  position.  This  increase  of  price  had  not  restricted 
the  issue  of  these  tickets,  13  having  already  been  issued 
at  the  increased  rate.  During  the  year  the  debenture 
fund  had  been  converted  from  one  at  5  per  cent,  to  one 
at  4  percent.  A  large  proportion  of  the  original  sub- 
scribers had  transferred  their  holdings.  Those  debentures 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  not 
Fellows,  had  been  paid  off.  The  applications  for 
the  new  stock  were  much  more  numerous  than  could 
be  accommodated.  This  operation  would  throw  an 
extra  charge  on  the  present  financial  year,  but  would 
prove  a  great  advantage  in  the  future.  The  evening 
fete  had  proved  a  great  success.  On  that  occasion  the 
number  of  visitors  admitted  after  7  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  fSte  might  be  supposed  to  have  commenced,  was 
9006,  and  the  value  of  the  tickets  issued  £1525.  The 
number  of  visitors  who  entered  the  gardens  before 
7  o'clock  was  1613,  and  as  many  of  these  remained  for  the 
evening  fete,  the  total  attendance  at  the  fete  might  be 
taken  at  10,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  fete  was  ,£750  ; 
but  as  the  necessary  fittings  were  to  a  great  extent  pur- 
chased instead  of  hired  on  that  occasion,  they  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  future /e/£f.  Many  improvements  of  a 
minor  nature  had  been  carried  out.  The  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  due  to  the  President,  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  to  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  for 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  In 
conclusion  the  Council  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Fellows 
would  agree  with  them  that  the  general  state,  appearance, 
and  keeping  of  the  gardens  were  fully  maintained,  and 
that  they  would  compare  favourably  with  any  in  London. 
From  the  auditor's  report  it  appeared  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  of  £529  from 
the  previous  year,  amounted  to  ^13,434  6j.  zid.,  and  the 
payments,  exclusive  of  the  balance  in  hand,  ^2170  gs.  ^d., 
to  ,£11,263  17*.  jd.  The  report  of  the  secretary  was  also 
read,  and  was  equally  satisfactory  with  the  other  reports. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  Bullock,  these  reports  were  adopted,  after  a  few  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  by  Mr.  Houghton.  The  Chairman 
considered  the  great  fact  of  the  year  was  the  opening  of 
the  northern  entrance.  He  thought  with  regard  to  the 
evening  fetes  that  the  plan  adopted  at  Kensington  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the 
conservatory  should  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing a  space  for  dancing.  Motions  were  then  made  giving 
the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Council,  committees,  auditors,  and  executive  officers, 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Council  for  the 
next  year  were  elected  by  ballot,  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Indermaur  being  the  scrutineers.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


Weston-super-Mare  and  East  Somerset  Hor- 
ticultural :  August  12. — This  charming  West  of  Eng- 
land seaside  resort  put  on  its  gayest  holiday  attire  on  the 
occasion  of  holding  the  first  exhibition  of  this  newly- 
formed  society  on  the  above  date.  The  exhibition  was 
held  partly  in  the  grounds  of  the  Grove,  and  partly  m 
those  of  the  Rectory,  and  the  place  was  excellently  suited 
for  the  purpose,  for  there  was  an  abundance  of  fine  trees 
to  yield  shade,  and  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  town.  The  plants,  &c, 
were  arranged  in  four  capital  tents,  two  being  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Grove,  and  two  in  those  of  the  Rectory,  the 
places  lying  side  by  side,  and  communicating  one  with 
the  other.     The  streets  were  almost  impassable  at  certain 
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points,  so  great  was  the  throng  of  visitors,  and  the  sum 
of  .£200  was  taken  for  admissions,  the  financial  success 
being  of  the  most  agreeable  character.     The  show  itself 
was  a  remarkable  success,    a  large  number  of  capital 
plants  being  staged.     The  leading  feature  was  the  com- 
petition for  the  special  prizes,  ^15,  j£io,  and   £5  value, 
for  12  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom.  The 
best  group  was  staged  by  Mr.  John  Sealey,  St.  Michael's 
Hill     Nursery,      Bristol,     the     leading     plants     being 
Nepenthes  Hookerii,    a    very    fine    Latania  borbonica, 
Alocasia  metallica,  very  fine  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and 
Ixora  amboiensis.    The  2d  best  group  was  staged  by  that 
active  exhibitor,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham  ;  the 
3d  best  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,    Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter.     A 
collection  set  up  by  Mr.  Heath,  Cheltenham,  contained 
some  good  plants,  notably  a  fine  Cycas  revoluta.     In  the 
class  for  6  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  five 
collections  competed  ;    the  best  lot  came  from  Messrs. 
Bryant  &   Hoskins,    Bristol,   and    included  the    bright- 
flowered  Scutellaria  Mociniana — a  plant  that  well  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  grown   for  show  purposes,  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa  major,     Franciscea    calycina,    Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Centrostemma  multiflorum,  and  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda.  Two  other  collections  were  placed  equal 
2d.     One  had  Chironia  frutescens,  nicely  flowered  ;  Erica 
Marnockiana,  E.  Sebana,   and  E.  Holfordi,  —  the  other 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Statice  profusa,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum, &c.     A  capital  group  of  12  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  which  included 
some  well  grown  and  interesting  forms  ;  and  some  small 
but  nicely  grown  British  Ferns,  also  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  were  staged  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown.     Liliums, 
Fuchsias,  Coleus,  and  such-like  plants  were  also  nicely 
done.    In  the  cut  flower  department  very  high  praise  must 
be  given  to  some  magnificent  spikes  of  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  shown  in  their  usual  excellent  style, 
and  including  some  fine  seedlings  ;  and  Mr.  Keynes,  Salis- 
bury,   contributed   Dahlias  and  cut    Roses,    the   former 
remarkably  fine  for  this  early  period  of  the  year.     First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mrs.   Lewington,    a 
novel    and    distinct    rosy  purple    self   of   fine  quality ; 
and  to   Mrs.  Wyatt,  white,    tinted   lilac-pink.      Asters, 
Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Pansies,  &c,  were  also  well  shown. 
There  was  a  nice  lot  of  fruit,  the  chief  feature  being  the 
Melons,  which  included  some  good  fruit.     In  the  class  for 
White  Grapes  the  best  dish  was  Golden  Champion,  some 
fine    bunches    being    shown.      The    best    collection    of 
3  varieties  came  from  Mr.  T.  T.  Venn,  Sneyd  Park,  and 
included  Venn's  Seedling  Black  Muscat,  highly  coloured 
and  flavoured,    to    which  a  First-class    Certificate  was 
awarded.     Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  staged  a  good 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  in  the  grounds,  Mr. 
J.  Matthews,  the  Royal  Pottery,  had  specimens  of  rustic 
baskets,    ornamental  pots,   vases,  Sec,   which    attracted 
much  attention. 


Matxm  at  Jtofis. 

The  Art  of  Botanical  Drawing.  By  F,  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Gardens  and 
Herbarium,  Kew.  Winsor  &  Newton,  38,  Rath- 
bone  Place. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  without  doubt  noticed  occa- 
sional spirited  sketches  of  plants  which  have  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  Florist  and 
Pomologist,  &c.,  signed  with  the  initials  "  F.  W.  B." 
Few  of  our  readers  need  be  told  that  the  above  letters 
stand  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  the  author  of  the  book 
above  quoted,  who  not  only  attends  to  the  proper 
growth  of  plants,  but  is  also  well  able  to  write  about 
them  in  a  graphic  manner,  and  sketch  their  portraits 
with  a  facile  pencil. 

Having  hit  his  mark  as  an  amateur,  and  to  a  great 
extent  self-taught  artist,  he  now  in  the  above  book 
essays  to  point  out  to  others  how  a  tolerable  facility 
of  pencil  may  be  attained  by  industry,  a  close  study  of 
Nature,  and  by  attention  to  a  few  salient  mechanical 
rules,  which  he  lays  down  in  a  clear  manner — closely 
following,  in  so  doing,  the  instructions  given  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  Fitch  a  year  or  two  since  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  imitating  very  nearly  the  diagrams  given 
by  this  accomplished  botanical  artist. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact  that  all 
flowers  are  shaped  on  geometric  principles,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  a  proper  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
these  laws  that  any  exactitude  can  be  attained  by  a 
botanical  artist.  On  p.  34  the  beginner  is  taught  how 
to  draw  a  Primrose  in  perspective  (obliquely),  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  imaginary  circular  line  which 
encloses  the  petals,  becomes  elliptical  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  the  student  is  told  to  "tick  off"  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  petals  on  this  line,  but  all  reference 
to  the  geometrical  method  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
position  of  these  "ticks"  on  the  oval  is  omitted,  and 
if  the  student  is  left  to  guess  at  their  position  it  is  only 
one  step  better  than  guessing  at  the  "perspective" 
itself.  Enclosing  regular  flowers  in  a  geometric  line  of 
this  sort  is  very  useful,  and  applies  well  to  the  Prim- 
rose and  other  flowers  with  flat  corollas,  but  it  breaks 
down  without  great  modification  with  other  "  regular 
flowers,"  as  the  Martagon  Lily,  Cyclamen,  Amaryllis, 
and  many  others,  and  if  the  student  tried  to  do  any- 
thing with  it  in  the  pourtrayal  of  Roses,  Camellias, 
Dahlias,  &c,  he  would  find  himself  nowhere  ;  in  fact 
we  regret  that  Mr.  Burbidge  has  not  given  us  a  few 
salient  rules  for  properly  estimating  and  drawing  such 
flowers  as  these,  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation, 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  character.  The  remarks 
on  the  perspective  of  leaves  are  also  very  good,  but  it  is 
a  pity  our  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  perspec- 
tive Of  ovate,   cordate,  and   lanceolate  leaves,  whilst 


there  is  so  much  more  to  be  learned  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  such  leaves  as  belong  to  the  Vine,  different 
species  of  Poppy,  Thistle,  and  the  many  species  of 
Ferns  with  the  pinnules  at  diverse  angles. 

From    these    remarks   it    must   not   be    understood 
that  we   wish  to  disparage  a  really  useful  book   on 
elementary     botanical      drawing,     and     one     which 
records  the  actual    experience    of  a   clever  draughts- 
man.   It  is   not  difficult,  however,  to  see  where  that 
experience   ceases,  and    where   the    writer   is  out   of 
his  depth.      For   instance,   experienced  artists   never 
prepare  the  Box-wood  blocks  in  the  manner  stated  on 
p.  60,  for  no  satisfactory  drawing  could  be  prepared  or 
alterations  made  on  a  surface  of  Chinese  white ;  and 
whilst  red  transfer  paper  is  sold  at  every  artists'  colour- 
man's,  no  draughtsman  would  rub  the  back  of  every 
tracing  with  red  chalk  for  transferring  purposes.     The 
colours   suggested   for  painting  flowers  are   those   of 
Mrs.  Duffield,  in  her  Art  of  Flotvcr  Painting,  with 
the   addition,    however,    of  "ivory  black,"  a   colour 
which  we  should  imagine  few  artists  would  care  to  use 
when,  for  both  intensity  of  blackness  and  delicacy  of 
greys,  indigo  is  so  much  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
We  believe  our  best  artists  are  quite  content  with  ordi- 
nary colours  and  processes,  and  few  out  of  a  young 
ladies'  school  would  commence  painting  a  picture  with 
colours  mixed  with  white  of  egg  dissolved  in  soft  water, 
and  finish  up  by  "  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,"  to  set 
it.    "Pure  scarlet "  should  never  be  used  in  water-colour 
painting.      Mrs.  Duffield    herself  says,    that  if  used  it 
must  be  "  thickly  glazed  with  gum-arabic"  to  exclude 
the  air,  or  it  "quickly  fades  completely  away."     We 
find  from  experience  that  "  permanent  scarlet"  is  but 
little  better,  and   that  a  thick  coat  of  gum-arabic  is 
next  to  useless.     We  could  show  Mr.  Burbidge  draw- 
ings so  treated  which  have  turned  sooty-brown  in  a 
few  days,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  iodine  and  mer- 
cury have  gone  through  the  paper  and  out  the  other 
side,  permanently  staining  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper 
right  through  of  a  dirty  brown-orange  colour  ;  all  these 
drawings  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  original 
patch  of  "pure  scarlet"  are  of  course  quite  spoilt.     It 
is  better  for  beginners  to  experiment  upon  such  forms 
as  can  be  painted  with  ordinary  colours,   and  not  to 
attempt   to  copy  those  blazing  and  refulgent  colours 
which  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation. 
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We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  catalogue,  and 
moreover  have  already  incidentally  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  finer  herbaceous  plants  we  saw  at  the  time 
of  our  visit ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lovers  of  this  class 
of  plants  will  here  find  an  unusually  large  and  select 
assemblage  of  their  favourites.  Yuccas  also  constitute 
quite  a  feature  of  this  nursery.  It  can  hardly  be  too 
widely  known  that  these  noble  plants  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  thriving  even  in  the 
midst  of  smoky  towns.  The  collection  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  of  the  finer  deciduous  trees,  is  also  a  choice 
one.  The  Golden  Elder  was  specially  effective,  mixed 
in  with  darker  shrubs,  and  would  do  well  near  the  back 
of  a  mixed  border. 

Hardy  Ferns  are  here  grown  on  a  large  scale,  as  also 
alpines,  and  hardy  succulents  of  all  descriptions. 
Boulton's  frames  are  found  very  serviceable  for  the 
propagation,  rearing,  and  protection  of  hosts  of  such 
plants,  and  their  convenient  structure  makes  them 
great  acquisitions,  not  merely  in  an  establishment  of 
this  character,  but  in  the  garden  of  the  amateur. 

The  nursery  of  which  we  now  speak  has  a  light  soil, 
and  an  abundant  water  supply,  derived  from  an  artesian 
well,  which  never  freezes,  even  in  the  most  severe 
weather.  Mr.  Parker  has  availed  himself  of  this 
fortunate  adjunct  by  cultivating  an  unusually  large  and 
select  assemblage  of  water  plants,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  inspection  of  those  curious  in  this  very 
interesting  class  of  plants. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  how  effective  many 
of  these  plants  are  in  garden  scenery,  that  they  are 
not  used  in  greater  variety  generally.  Aponogeton 
distachyum  is  not  only  hardy  here  but  it  produces  seed- 
lings in  abundance.  Three  other  species  are  cultivated 
here  which  are  not  generally  met  with.  Here,  too, 
may  be  seen  the  interesting  Water  Chestnut  of  the 
French — Trapanatans,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr. 
Parker  may  succeed  in  propagating,  for  its  singular 
structure  will  render  it  a  favourite  with  all  connoisseurs. 
The  glass-houses  contain  a  good  selection  of  the  ordi- 
nary nursery  stock,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate 
a  tithe  of  the  striking  plants  to  be  seen  here  ;  enough  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  nurseries  round  London. 
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I  SHALL  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  help  me  by 
answering  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  To  prevent  swarming,  I  placed  in  April  last  an 
empty  straw  hive  as  a  super  on  a  strong  stock  of  bees. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  upper  hive  is 
now  completely  filled.  Can  I  remove  the  upper  hive, 
and  so  form  a  separate  stock  ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time 
of  year  should  it  be  done  ? 

2.  On  returning  home  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the 
glass  super  on  one  of  my  hives  entirely  filled  with 
comb,  but  the  cells  not  all  filled  with  honey,  and  only 
a  portion  of  them  sealed.  I  am  told  the  honey  harvest 
is  now  over,  ought  I  therefore  to  remove  the  super  at 
once,  to  prevent  the  bees  consuming  the  honey,  or 
leave  it  for  the  chance  of  the  glass  being  filled?  F.  B. 
[1.  Too  late,  and  too  hazardous  to  attempt  forming  a 
separate  stock.  Midsummer  the  best  time  for  the  bees 
in  the  "  happy-go-lucky  "  closed  straw  hives  or  boxes. 
2.  This  fickle  season  give  the  bees  another  week, 
watch  closely,  and  then  decide  taking  it  off.  The  cells 
are  only  kept  open  for  daily  food,  pollen  and  brood 
still  filling  the  combs.] 


Notable    Gardens. 

The  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  is  one  of  those 
establishments  which  the  plant  lover  will  do  well  to 
visit  in  any  month  of  the  year.  Its  special  features 
consistin  its  collections  of  the  best  of  theornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  in  its  very  rich  and  most  interesting 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants  and  alpines.  The 
reader  need  not  imagine  that  he  will  see  here  merely  a 
number  of  botanical  weeds  or  straggling  herbaceous 
plants,  whose  untidy  habit  of  growth  did  much  to  bring 
about  that  neglect  from  which,  as  a  class,  they  are  happily 
now  recovering  ;  but  he  may  be  assured  that,  while  the 
interests  of  the  collector  are  not  overlooked,  the  more 
select  taste  of  those  who  prize  flowers  chiefly  for  their 
beauty  is  amply  provided  for.  In  fact,  the  establish- 
lishment  of  which  we  speak  may  well  pride  itself  on 
the  care,  judgment,  and  liberality  exercised  in  its 
selection  of  plants  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  col- 
lection is  so  large  and  varied,  that  its  aspect  necessarily 
varies  materially  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month,  so  that  the  remarks  we  are  now  about  to  make, 
and  which  are  based  on  a  visit  we  paid  a  few  weeks 
since,  may  not  be  wholly  applicable  now. 

Entering  the  nursery  from  a  road  leading  from 
Tooting  to  Wandsworth,  the  visitor  will  be  struck 
with  the  singularly  bright  appearance  produced  by  the 
intermixture  of  dark  leaved  coniferous  shrubs  with  the 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  and  the  stately  flowers  of 
the  Yuccas,  which  this  year  have  bloomed  most  pro- 
fusely. In  the  beds  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Del- 
phiniums and  Phloxes  were  singularly  brilliant  and 
effective  from  the  large  quantities  in  which  they  are 
giown,  and  the  fine  strain  of  the  respective  varieties. 


Fuchsias. — At  the  recent  Southampton  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  prizes  were  offered  for  6  Fuchsias 
grown  from  cuttings  struck  in  1873,  and  the  best  six, 
staged  by  Mr.  Amys,  gr.  to  Mr.  Shirreff,  of  Netley 
Castle,  were  so  good,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
other  collections,  that  it  was  difficult  to  impress  upon 
ordinary  growers  the  fact  that  such  growth  was  possible 
within  the  time.  The  sorts  were  Avalanche,  Tower  of 
London,  Rose  of  Castile,  Arabella,  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
and  Sir  Colin  Campbell — all  free  growers.  They  aver- 
aged 4  feet  in  height,  and  were  well  grown  and  flowered. 
When  one  remembers  what  is  accomplished  with  the 
Fuchsia  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  our  market  growers, 
it  leaves  little  room  for  surprise  that  such  growth  can 
be  got  in  seven  months  ;  but  country  gardeners  have 
little  notion  of  market  culture,  which  is  emphatically 
"  growing  by  express,"  and  to  which  sort  of  treatment 
no  plant  is  more  amenable  than  the  Fuchsia.  Now, 
any  grower,  in  preparing  for  such  a  prize  as  that 
offered  at  Southampton,  with  its  annexed  conditions, 
would  do  well  to  have  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  sorts  struck 
in  the  autumn,  and  get  them  potted  up  for  the  winter, 
so  as  to  keep  them  full  of  strong,  robust  growth.  Then 
as  soon  as  January  opens  he  can  get  plenty  of  young 
tops  to  put  in,  and,  if  he  has  a  good  heat  at  disposal, 
these  are  soon  struck,  and  by  April  can  go  into  the 
greenhouse,  shifted  into32's,  and  iS  inches  to  20  inches 
in  height.  If  well  pushed  on,  and  not  allowed  to 
flower,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  thus  making  them 
really  good  pyramidal  plants,  4  feet  and  upwards  in 
height,  by  the  beginning  of  August.  A .  D. 

Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum. — There  is  a  charm  of 
novelty  about  this  variety  of  the  Snapdragon  that  takes 
the  eye  of  onlookers  amazingly  ;  the  peculiarly  dwarf 
branchy  appearance  of  the  plants  allied  to  the  pleasing 
colours  of  the  flowers  make  them  specially  attractive. 
The  average  height  of  the  plants  of  a  good  dwarf  strain 
is  about  6  inches,  and  from  this  the  spikes  of  flower 
rise  a  few  inches  higher,  flowering  very  profusely. 
There  are  in  colour  white  and  yellow  ground  flaked 
kinds,  white,  yellow,  and  crimson  selfs,  orange-red 
with  white  lip  and  throat,  mauve  and  lilac  similarly 
marked,  and  several  other  hues.  I  look  upon  this 
strain  as  being  specially  adapted  for  pot  culture,  as  they 
would  make  charming  specimens  in  32*sized  pots,  and 
fine  plants  for  exhibition  in  24's.  Seed  sown  early  in 
the  spring  will  give  good  strong  plants  to  flower  through 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  Michaelmas,  and  would 
work  in  capitally  for  late  summer  and  autumn  shows. 
The  simplest  mode  of  culture  would  be  to  prick  out 
the  plants  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  then  just  before  they  began  to  show  bloom 
lift  them  into  pots  and  stand  them  in  the  shade  until 
they  became  well  established.  Prizes  are  sometimes 
offered  for  Antirrhinums  in  pots,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  rule  to  see  the  tall-growing  kinds  shown  in  good 
form,  and  yet  with  proper  cultivation  a  collection  of 
good  kinds  would  constitute  a  most  taking  feature  in 
any  show.     I  look  upon  these  Tom  Thumb  kind*  a» 
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plants  that  any  person  might  grow  in  pots  with  ease, 
and  therefore  specially  suitable  for  amateurs  for  exhibi- 
tion. As  plants  for  the  mixed  border  they  are  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  and  require  a  place  in  the  front  row, 
where  they  would  become  objects  of  special  attention. 

Viola  lutea  Varieties. — Those  who  resort  to 
annuals  for  spring  and  summer  gardening  should  invest 
in  a  packet  of  seed  of  this  lovely  little  plant,  for  seeds 
sown  this  autumn  out-of-doors  and  transplanted  will 
give  a  great  display  of  flowers  from  March  until  the 
autumn.  I  have  seedlings,  and  a  quantity  of  Dickson's 
Viola  Celestial,  a  bright  lemon-coloured  variety,  all  in 
full  bloom,  resisting  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  as 
the  lutea  section  are  of  a  yellow  colour  the  two  con- 
trast admirably.  Pray  let  me  urge  the  general  use  of 
bedding  Pansies  for  spring  gardening  as  well  as 
summer  bloom.  A  proof  of  their  adaptability  for  this 
purpose  has  been  given  on  a  very  extensive  scale  on 
Mr.  Quilter's  grounds  at  Birmingham.  The  Viola 
lutea  section  and  Cliveden  Purple  have  been  grand 
there.    W.  D. 

Hollyhocks. — The  beautiful  new  hollyhocks  shown 
by  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Willingham  Rectory,  Gains- 
borough, at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Wednesday  last,  proves  that  this  already  suc- 
cessful raiser  is  still  doing  good  service  to  floriculture  in 
the  way  of  improving  his  favourite  flower.  That  out  of 
a  batch  of  five  new  varieties  four  of  them  should  be 
selected  for  First-class  Certificates  speaks  volumes  for 
the  raiser's  discrimination,  and  amply  justifies  his  selec- 
tion. One  named  William  Chater,  of  a  bright  yellow- 
ish buff  colour,  shaded  with  salmon  in  the  centre, 
was  worthily  named  after  that  veteran  cultivator  ; 
the  form  of  the  flower  was  near  perfection,  size  and 
fulness  being  in  keeping  with  form,  and  the  colour  was 
charmingly  fresh  and  attractive.  In  addition  to  cut 
blooms,  a  spike  of  this  variety  was  also  shown, 
highly  valuable  for  exhibition  purposes.  Cathe- 
rine, deep  flesh  colour,  beautifully  soft  and  attrac- 
tive, had  considerable  novelty  of  character  ;  the  flowers 
were  of  fine  form  and  very  full.  This  also  was  shown 
as  a  spike.  Octavia,  deep  pink,  rather  more  highly 
coloured  in  the  centre,  had  flowers  of  large  size  and 
great  substance,  as  well  as  of  fine  form.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  are  several  good  pink  varieties,  this,  because 
of  its  high  quality  and  fine  soft  glow  of  colour,  must  be 
termed  a  valuable  acquisition.  Red  Cross  Knight 
had  noble  flowers  of  a  shining  maroon-crimson 
hue,  large  and  very  full,  but  just  a  little  rough. 
It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  high-coloured  flowers, 
and  it  will  tell  on  the  exhibition  table.  Harold, 
salmon-red,  with  a  crimson  centre,  wanted  the  size, 
novelty  of  hue,  and  superb  finish  of  the  preceding 
varieties,  and  therefore  failed  to  obtain  the  same 
award. 
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STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACk'HBATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  13,  1873. 
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Aug.       7. — Very  fine.     Clouds  variable  in  amount. 

—  8. — Brilliantly  fine  and  cloudless  till  noon ;  cloudy  at  night. 

Occasional  flashes  of  lightning  seen  about  10  P.M. 

—  9,— Cloudy  till  night,  then  cloudless  and  very  fine. 

—  10- — Cloudy  throughout ;  a  little  rain  fell  at  night. 

—  11. — Heavy  rain  in  early  morning.     Very  gloomy  at  times 

during  the    day.      Generally    fine,    with   occasional 
showers  in  the  afternoon. 

—  12.— Variable.     Fine. 

—  13. — Rain   in  early  morning.     Cloudy  but  fine   till  8  p.m., 

aftcnvaids  overcast. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Late  Dr.  Torrey. — Professor  C.  A.  Joy 
communicates  to  the  American  Journal  of  Applied 
Chemistry  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  late  Dr.  Torrey,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  reference  to  the  early  years  of  the 
eminent  botanist : — 

"  The  manner  in  which  a  taste  for  natural  objects  and 
a  thirst  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  plants  was  first 
awakened  in  Dr.  Torrey  is  quite  remarkable.  His 
father  held  some  official  station  which  required  him  to  visit 
the  prisons  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  lad  fre- 
quently accompanied  him  on  these  tours  of  inspection. 


In  the  old  State  prison,  which  at  that  early  day  was 
somewhere  about  Twenty-third  Street,  and  situated  in 
the  country,  they  found  a  man  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent who  had  been  condemned  to  serve  out  a  short 
term,  but  was  generally  believed  to  be  innocent  of  any 
offence.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  the  office  to  keep 
the  books.  He  was  a  man  uf  learning,  and  especially  a 
line  botanist.  Whenever  young  TORREY  appeared  at  the 
prison  the  book-keeper  would  point  out  from  the  window 
some  plants  growing  in  the  vacant  lots  opposite,  and  ask 
the  boy  to  go  and  fetch  them  ;  the  two  then  sat  down  in 
the  office  to  analyse  and  dissect  the  specimens,  presenting 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  prisoner  in  convict's  costume 
teaching  a  well-dressed  boy,  The  lad  never  forgot  the 
lessons,  and  from  the  tastes  thus  acquired  dates  his 
application  to  the  study  of  botany,  in  which  science  he 
was  destined  to  achieve  the  most  distinguished  success. 
The  prisoner  was  ultimately  acquitted  of  all  guilt,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  scientific  men  of  the 
country."  


(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  NO  USE S. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Plants  that 
have  been  removed  from  the  houses  within  the  last 
fortnight  to  a  somewhat  shady  situation  in  the  open  air 
may  now  with  advantage  be  placed  in  the  full  sun, 
occasionally  turning  them  round,  so  as  to  give  all  sides 
alike  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  solidifying  the  young  wood.  This  is  an 
operation  that,  I  fear,  does  not  receive  that  attentive 
observation  which  it  deserves,  considering  the  very 
great  influence  which  it  has  on  the  future  well-being  of 
the  plant.  The  most  general  impression  appears  to  be 
that  evergreen  plants  cast  all  their  leaves  of  a  certain 
age  at  stated  periods.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
The  leaves,  alter  being  first  formed  on  an  evergreen 
plant  (more  especially  the  class  of  plants  under  con- 
sideration), in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions as  to  light  and  air  under  which  they  are  made,  and 
their  being  fully  matured  and  ripened  after  they  are 
grown  to  their  full  size.  Upon  this  and  their  freedom 
from  insects,  not  only  whilst  they  are  growing,  but  in 
after  years,  depends  the  length  of  time  the  leaves 
remain  in  a  healthy  and  serviceable  condition.  Of 
course  this  is  presuming  that  the  roots  are  in  good  con- 
dition. If  we  reflect  that  every  healthy,  well-developed 
leaf  that  a  plant  carries  adds  to  its  strength  and  well- 
being,  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  must  be  to  secure  the  most 
robust,  healthy  leaf  development.  I  have  noted  a  pot 
plant  that  has  carried  healthy  green  leaves  upon  it  until 
they  were  eight  years  old  ;  if  these  leaves  had  not  been 
grown  and  matured  under  the  best  conditions,  they 
would  not  have  remained  upon  the  plant  half  that 
length  of  time.  The  importance  of  this  subject,  espe- 
cially to  plants  that,  have  more  or  less  of  an  artificial 
existence,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  all 
vegetable  forms  grown  under  glass,  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  digression.  Plants  that  were  later  in 
being  potted ,  or  in  making  growth,  should  at  once  be 
got  out-of-doors,  giving  them  partial  shade  for  a  short 
time,  as  advised  for  those  turned  out  earlier.  Whilst 
the  weather  remains  hot  and  dry  continue  to  keep  the 
ashes  on  which  they  stand  moistened,  as  also  the 
material  placed  round  the  pots  to  shield  them  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.  If  any  plants  of  Aphelexis  or 
Phmnocoma  appear  weakly  after  flowering,  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  root-room,  they  should  be  potted  at  once, 
for,  although  this  is  not  the  best  time  for  the 
operation,  on  account  of  the  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  still,  if  the  potting  of  such  plants  is 
deferred  until  later,  they  will  in  all  probability  not 
flower  next  season  for  want  of  sufficient  strength. 
After  potting  place  them  under  such  conditions  as  will 
ensure  the  longest  possible  time  to  elapse  before  they 
will  require  water.  Keep  a  close  look-out  upon  all  the 
stock  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  affected  with  red 
spider,  the  insect  above  all  others  that  does  the  most 
mischief  (especially  to  hard-wooded  plants)  in  the 
least  time.  Whilst  the  weather  keeps  hot  and  dry  all 
the  stock,  especially  such  as  are  in  the  open  air,  should 
be  looked  over  with  the  water-pot  twice  a  day.  It 
frequently  happens  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the 
supply  of  rainwater  fails.  Where  such  happens 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  what  is  used  in 
its  stead.  Water  from  wells,  especially  deep  ones,  is 
totally  unfit  for  plants,  more  especially  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Rain-water  failing,  the  supply  should,  if  possible, 
be  procured  from  a  pond,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  fully  exposed  to  the  air. 

Azaleas.  —  The  plants  that  flowered  late  in  the 
spring  will  now  be  making  active  growth,  which  must 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  posssible  by  thoroughly 
syringing  the  plants  when  the  house  is  closed,  which 
should  be  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  insure  a  nice  genial 
heat.  If  the  thermometer  runs  up  to  90°  it  will  do  no 
harm  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture. 
If  thrips  make  their  appearance,  wash  the  plants  at 
once  with  tobacco-water,  or  they  increase  apace.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  peat ;  it  is  much 
better  to  obtain  it  now  than  later  in  the  autumn,  when 
it  is  often  much  wetter.     This  is  especially  the  case 


where  it  has  to  be  conveyed  long  distances,  the 
weight  of  water  it  absorbs  being  a  serious  matter  in 
carriage.  Above  all  things  do  not  go  upon  the  make- 
shift principle  of  using  soapy,  sour,  unsuitable  stuff, 
because  it  happens  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  at  first 
sight  appears  cheaper.  Such  stuff  is  dear  at  any 
price.  To  put  any  plant,  however  common,  that 
requires  the  cost  of  a  glass-roof  to  grow  it  under, 
in  unsuitable  soil,  is  a  striking  perpetration  of  the 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  description  of  peat  required  for 
different  plants.  The  slowest  growing,  finest  rooted, 
as  a  rule  requiring  a  closer  harder  soil  than  the  freer, 
stronger  growers,  these  latter  delighting  in  a  softer 
fibrous  material ;  plants  that  are  intermediate  in  their 
growth  betwixt  the  two,  do  well  in  an  admixture  of 
the  two  descriptions  oi  peat  in  about  equal  proportions. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  place  any  description  of  pot- 
ting soil  under  cover  longer  than  is  necessary  to  get 
it  sufficiently  dry  for  use.  It  is  best  stacked  up  out- 
of-doors  until  near  the  time  it  is  wanted.    T.  Baines. 

Plant  Stove. — From  this  season  of  the  year  the 
supply  of  water  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  growth 
and  habit  of  the  plant ;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  plants  are  now  actively  forming  roots, 
and  will  require  water  in  considerable  quantities,  whilst 
others  are  fast  going  to  rest,  and  have  butlittleroot  action, 
consequently  much  less  water  will  be  required.  Reduce 
shading  as  much  as  possible,  and  admit  air  more  freely, 
especially  early  in  the  day,  as  an  additional  means  of 
effecting  a  slow  but  progressive  ripening  of  the  summer's 
wood.  The  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  gradually 
reduced  as  the  heat  and  length  of  the  days  decline, 
that  the  progression  to  a  dry  atmosphere  may  coincide 
with  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Particular  attention 
should  above  all  things  be  given  to  get  the  wood  well 
matured  early,  for  on  this  depends  the  secret  of  bloom- 
ing plants  in  perfection.  Continue  to  train  neatly  all 
trellis  plants,  and  constantly  remove  decaying  flowers. 
Encourage  the  growth  of  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias, 
Begonias,  Aphelandras,  ecc. ,  and  use  every  exertion  to 
hold  in  check  insect  enemies.  Caladiuins,  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  and  such-like  plants,  which  are  from  time  to 
time  removed  from  the  houses  to  ripen  their  growth, 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry  frame  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  light,  but  where  their  supply  of  water  must 
be  gradually  reduced.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  all  at  once,  which  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  many  hundreds  of  plants 
annually  perish.  Indeed  it  is  astonishing  what  vast 
numbers  of  plants  that  are  lost  through  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  drying-off  process,  which  in 
many  cases  may  justly  be  termed  the  dying-off  process. 
See  that  all  plants  are  properly  labelled  before  they  go 
out  of  flower,  which  will  save  much  trouble  and  confu- 
sion when  they  are  again  started  into  growth,  and  a 
young  stock  of  plants  required  to  be  propagated. 
Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &Y. 
Rose  Garden. — In  hot  closed-in  gardens  white  mil- 
dew  will,  if  unchecked,  spread  rapidly  at  this  season. 
If  once  allowed  to  get  well  established  no  application 
of  sulphur  or  anything  else  will  do  more  than  slightly 
check  this  horrible  pest.  The  most  effectual  plan  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  cut  off  and  carefully  burn  all 
foliage  that  shows  the  least  trace  of  its  appearance  ;  by 
this  means  it  may  be  kept  down  in  a  great  measure  in 
a  small  collection,  but  in  an  extensive  one  this  would 
be  almost  a  hopeless  task,  involving  as  it  would  so 
much  labour.  Aphides  have  been  unusually  scarce 
here  this  summer  out-of-doors,  indeed  I  never  saw  so 
few ;  in  pot  Roses  under  glass,  however,  a  small 
variety  has  been  extremely  troublesome.  Syringing 
with  the  coldest  water  late  in  the  evening  is  the  best 
way  of  treating  these  gentry.  Manettis  may 
now  be  budded.  Some  Roses  do  especially  well 
on  this  stock — Mdlle.  Bonnaire  is  one  of  them.  This 
Rose  does  not  generally  flourish  on  the  Briar  here,  but 
on  Manetti  it  forms  large,  strong  bushes.  I  find,  too, 
that  the  blooms  of  Lyonnaise,  M.  Thiers,  and  other 
Roses  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race,  are  twice  as  large,  and 
very  much  finer  in  colour  on  Manetti.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marie  Baumann,  which  does  so  splendidly  on  the 
Briar  here,  will  hardly  grow  at  all  on  Manetti.  I  wish 
Mr.  Radclyffe  could  see  my  Marie  Baumann  plants. 
They  are  this  season  without  exception  amongst  the 
strongest  of  the  cut-back  Roses,  and  have  made  such 
wood  and  produced  such  blooms  as  would  surprise 
those  who  think  it  a  weak  grower.  Most  Rose  plants 
will  now  be  throwing  up  strong  and  long  shoots  ;  these 
should  be  topped — say  for  one-third  of  their  length. 
This  will  prevent  the  wind  from  catching  the  plants, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  for  long  stakes.  It  will,  too, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  lower  buds  to  ripen  and 
"  plump  up  "  better.  R.  B.  P. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — The  suckers  which  were  started  last  spring 
will  now  make  rapid  growth  ;  every  encouragement 
should  be  afforded  to  promote  a  sturdy  and  robust 
habit,  which  is  so  desirable  in  Pine  plants.  At  this 
season  these  plants  will  not  require  any  fire-heat,  unless 
the  temperature  at  night  falls  below  68°,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  beds.  The  heat  at  the  roots 
should  be  well  maintained  at  about  S5°,  in  order  to 
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have  the  pots  thoroughly  filled  with  roots  by  the  end 
of  September  ;  this  matter  is  very  essential  in  the  case 
of  those  plants  which  it  is  intended  to  start  into  fruit 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  As  the  plants  increase  in 
size  more  space  must  be  allotted  to  them,  or  they  will 
become  drawn,  an  injury  which  no  after  management 
can  repair ;  examine  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots  regularly,  and,  when  necessary,  water  the  plants 
liberally  with  weak  guano-water.  On  sunny  mornings 
give  a  little  air  at  8o°,  and  range  the  temperature  in 
the  day-time  from  S50  to  90°,  with  a  free  admission  of 
air  both  at  the  front  and  apex  of  the  house.  Reduce 
the  amount  of  air  by  degrees,  and  close  the  house  at 
from  So°  to  850.  At  that  time  well  moisten  all  the 
available  surfaces  in  the  house,  and  lightly  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  about  twice  a  week.  The  shading  of 
these  plants  should  now  be  discontinued  altogether, 
and  any  suckeri  which  appear  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  in  the  manner  before  ad- 
vised in  the  Pine  Calendar.  Continue  the  treatment  to 
recently-potted  suckers  and  other  plants  as  before 
advised.  Preparation  should  also  be  made  for  shifting 
the  suckers  into  the  fruiting-pots  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  that  operation.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — During  this  hot  dry 
weather  the  inside  borders  in  the  late  houses  must  have 
due  attention  as  to  watering,  and  if  the  trees  are  not 
vigorous  some  liquid  manure  mixed  in  the  water  will 
help  them  to  swell  their  fruit  off.  When,  however,  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  the  supplies  of  water  to  the 
roots  must  be  gradually  withheld,  or  the  flavour  will 
be  deteriorated.  Tie  all  the  shoots  in  and  thin  them 
where  too  thickly  placed,  that  the  fruit  may  get  all 
the  sun  possible  for  colour.  The  Early  York  Peach 
with  me  is  now  ripe  in  a  succession-house  with  very 
little  forcing,  and  in  the  same  house  Rivers'  Dagmar 
and  Early  Silver  Peaches  are  over,  both  being  very 
good  early  sorts.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that 
have  been  forced  in  pots  should,  when  the  fruit  are  all 
gathered,  be  placed  in  some  sunny  sheltered  situation 
out-of-doors,  and  must  not  be  neglected  for  water  at 
the  roots.  I  find  that  an  excellent  manurial  water  for 
pot  trees  can  be  made  by  placing  a  bag  of  soot  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  and  using  the  water  when  clear. 
This  may  be  used  in  syringing  the  trees  to  keep  insects 
in  check,  as  well  as  watering  the  roots  with,  and  the 
worms,  if  they  get  a  lodgment  in  the  pots,  do  not  like 
it.    William  Tillery. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  go  over  wall  trees  occasionally,  and  nail 
in  all  shoots  that  may  require  it,  removing  all  shoots 
not  absolutely  wanted  for  another  season.  Pinch  off 
the  ends  of  all  the  strong  shoots  on  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, and  thin  the  leaves  from  about  the  fruit.  If 
not  already  done,  as  previously  advised,  the  young 
shoots  of  Fig  trees  should  be  well  thinned  out,  allow- 
ing those  that  are  retained  to  hang  from  the  wall. 
Apricots  should  be  daily  looked  over  to  see  that  the 
fruit  is  not  damaged  by  wasps  and  woodlice.  Espalier, 
Pyramid,  and  Bush  Fruit  trees  should  now  be  all 
carefully  gone  over,  and  all  the  superfluous  shoots 
removed.  Cut  away  all  Raspberry  canes  which 
have  done  bearing.  Make  new  plantations  of  Straw- 
berries, planting  such  sorts  as  you  have  your- 
self proved  to  succeed  well  in  your  locality,  or  which 
you  may  have  seen  grown  by  your  neighbours. 
Among  late  varieties,  Eleanor  stands  very  high  with  the 
market  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  very 
largely  grown  by  them.  Strawberries  have  been  a  very 
heavy  crop  everywhere  in  this  neighbourhood  this  sea- 
son. All  runners  and  some  of  the  old  leaves  should 
at  once  be  removed  from  all  plants  intended  to  remain 
over  another  year ;  the  ground  between  the  rows 
should  be  well  forked  over,  and  then  the  plants  well 
soaked  with  water  to  start  them  into  fresh  growth. 
M.  Saul,  Stourton,   Yorkshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Age  of  Beech  Tree:  T.  A'.  The  easiest  way  of  count- 
ing the  rings  is  to  have  the  surface  planed,  then  fix  a 
slip  of  paper  on  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  bark,  and 
mark  with  a  pencil  the  place  where  the  edge  of  the 
paper  cuts  the  rings  :  you  can  then  readily  count  the 
marks  on  the  paper.  No  doubt  the  rings  formed  of 
late  years  in  your  tree  have  been  very  small  and  densely 
crowded.  The  method  only  gives  a  near  approxima- 
tion, and  is  not  absolutely  accurate. 

Carnation  :  Cothelstone.  We  have  not  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  before— dark  blood  crimson  ground,  with 
clear  white  flakes.  It  is  very  pretty  as  well  as  curious, 
and  highly  perfumed. 

Cucumber  Disease  :  W.  R.  The  cause  is  unknown. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  specially  attributable  to  syringing 
with  bad  water,  although  that  is  not  desirable. 

Fungus  :  Sir  T.  G.  The  fungus  is  the  dry  rot  (Merulius 
lacrymans),  in  an  abnormally  fleshy  condition,  with  the 
characteristic  wrinkles  arrested  in  development — a  state 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Without  seeing  the 
building  we  cannot  advise  as  to  the  remedy,  if  any. 
The  architect  or  builder  should  be  consulted,  but  it 
generally  happens  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  all  the 
infected  woodwork  has  to  be  cut  away,  and  made  good 
with  new  and  sound  timber. 

NAMES  of  Plants  :  B.  P.  Yes.  Hyacinthus  candicans. 
— C.  AT.  F.  Echites  suaveolens.—  X.  Y.  Z.,  Bath. 
Dolichodeira     tubiflora,    and     Solanum    rostratum.— 


G.,  Batk.  Lonicera  Ledebouri. — AT.  D.  Asclepias 
amcena.  —  J.  B.  1,  Spiraea  callosa  ;  2,  Pavia  macro- 
stachya. — G.,  Bath.  Cephalotaxus  Fortimei.—  Amicus. 
The  fragment  is  small  and  much  damaged,  but 
apparently  Cedrus  Libani. — Nemo.  1,  Gnaphalium 
(next  week)  ;  2,  Aloe  ;  and  3,  Haworthia.  We  cannot 
name  without  flowers. —  W.  R.  Selaginella  serpens. 

Orange  Trees  :  B.  C.  These,  if  in  good  health,  when 
removed  from  the  conservatory  may  be  set  where  they 
will  have  full  light  and  sun,  taking  care  that  the 
transition  is  not  too  sudden.  A  terrace  walk  in  front 
of  the  conservatory  Is  a  very  good  place  for  them. 

Placing  Large  Pots  on  Inside  Vinerv  Borders. 
An  Old  Country  Subscriber:  The  doing  of  this  cannot 
be  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  the  Vines.  It  is,  how- 
ever, excepting  the  risk  of  introducing  insects,  nearly 
as  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  what  injury  may 
accrue.  Assuming  that  the  houses  receive  the  proper 
treatment  as  vineries,  the  placing  of  a  few  plants 
over  the  borders,  set  on  tiles  or  bricks,  of  course  can- 
not do  any  great  harm,  so  long  as  the  Vines  are  in  a 
growing  condition.  The  treatment  during  this  period, 
excessive  moisture  being  required,  is  beneficial  alike  for 
both.  When,  however,  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour, 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  is  required,  no  plants  should  be 
allowed  inside  your  vineries.  It  is  not  owing  to  the 
plants  that  your  Vines  have  become  attacked  with 
mildew.  We  do  not  recommend  the  placing  of  plants 
in  vineries  where  this  can  be  avoided— they  are  very 
often  the  introducers  of  thrips,  scale,  and  bug,  &c, 
which  are  dreadful  enemies  to  the  Vine — but  the 
placing  of  a  few  clean  plants  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  treatment  of  such  plants  must,  of  course, 
be  subservient  to  that  of  the  Vines. 

Position  of  Vinery  :  R.  H.  Bell.  The  best  position  for 
your  span-roofed  house  is  to  have  the  ends  due  north 
and  south,  so  that  one  side  catches  the  morning  and 
the  other  the  evening  sun. 

Rhododendron  :  Rhod.  We  suppose  you  mean  green- 
house kinds.  After  flowering  is  over  encourage  them 
to  make  young  growth  by  keeping  them  for  a  time  in  a 
moderately  close  house,  not  too  hot,  nor  dry,  nor  much 
shaded.  When  the  growth  is  formed  set  them  outside 
to  harden.     The  other  question  next  week. 

Wiring  Walls  :  A.  A  good  distance  apart  for  Peaches 
and  such-like  fruits  is  from  4^  to  5  inches,  and  for  Pears 
trained  horizontally  10  inches. 

Catalogues  Received.— Vilmorin-Andreux  &  Co.  (4, 
Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris),  Catalogues  of  Flower 
Seeds  for  Autumn  Sowings,  and  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 
Dicksons  &  Co.  (r,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh),  Cata- 
logue of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  New  Pansies,  Violas, 
Fuchsias,  &c. 

Communications  Received.— C.  P.— D.  T.  F  — E.  C.  13  — 
B.  S.  W.— Prof.  Rchb.— C.  B.  — H.  S.— A.  J.  S.  —  Ruthin 
(next  week).— A  Subscriber.— L.  W.  D.—  J.  J. 


DIED. — August   r2,    at    13,    Warwick    Road,    Stoke 
Newington,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth. 
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COVENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  14. 
Soft   fruit   supplies  are   now  falling  off,    Strawberries 
being  done  and  Raspberries  nearly  over.      West  India 
Pines  are  also  over  for  the  season.     Importations  from  the 
Continent   and   Channel    Islands  are   heavy,    chiefly    in 
fruit,  such  as  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  .. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   . . 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


1  oto  2  O 

2  O —   4   O 
O   3 —    I   O 


2    O —    4    O 
40—70 

i  6 —  6  o 
10  0—15  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes.green.ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .  ..   ■ —  . . 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  3  o 
Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  o, —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  r  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots, new, p.  bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  .,  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French  Beans,  per 
bushel       —  50 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
8  o — 12  o 
..—26 
8  o — 24  o 

10  o — 20  o 

3  o—  6  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  .. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch 


0  4—  o  6 

1  o—  2  o 

2  6—  4  o 
..—06 
o  4 —  o  6 


Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o —  4  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip.do. 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . . 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  .. 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 


o  2 —  o  4 

..—06 

03—10 

06-.. 

2  o —  . . 

26—36 

o  9 —  1  o 


Potatos — Early  Shaws,  Sor.  to  gos.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120$. 
to  1405.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iocs,  to  1201.  do,;  Early  Dons, 
1  .'o.';.  to  140,;.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
d.  s.d. 


Carnations,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     .. 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Calceolarias. .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalia  do. 
,,    viridis . .     do. 

Erica, to  variety, 
from  . .     do. 

Rhodanthe..      do. 


o  310  1  o 
30—60 


..—06 
16—30 
2  o—  4  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  310  o  6 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays        . .  . .  3  o—  4  o 

Tropaeolum,  per  doz. 

bunches     . .  . .   1  o —  2  o 


s 

d.    s. 

d. 

3 

oto  5 

0 

b 

0 — 12 

0 

9 

0—18 

0 

3 

0—  9 

0 

4 

0-  8 

12 

0 — 30 

0 

12 

0 — 24 

0 

ra 

0—30 

0 

6 

O—  .. 

s.  a  s.  d. 

Fuchsia         ..p.doz.  4  otoia  o 

Gladiolus  Brenchley' 
ensis,  each .. 

Kalosanthes 
cinea 

Mignonette  . . 

Myrtles 

Pelargonium, 

Petunias       .  • 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . . 


. .  o  6 —  1  o 
coc- 

each  1  o—  1  6 

do.     3  o —  5  o 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do.     4 


40—90 
6  o 


FARMING  in  AMERICA.— There  are  a  number  of 
FARMS  for  SALE  in  the  best  sections  of  VIRGINIA, 
varying  in  price  from  121.  per  acre,  which  are  as  beautiful,  homelike, 
and  productive  as  any  in  England.  For  papers,  and  all  information, 
address  SECRETARV,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Estates  Exchange 
Agency,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  E.C. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  London,  a  compact  NURSERY,  in 
thorough  repair.      Good  frontage,  and  long  Lease. 
8,  Sutherland  Gardens,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  \V. 

x  URSERY  TO  LET,  on  Lease,  close  to  a  Railway 

i-l  Station  in  a  Market  Town  in  Sussex,  containing  upwards  ol 
7000  feet  of  Glass  in  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-houses,  all  Heated  with 
Hot  water  Pipes.     The  valuation  about  £400. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  J.  C,  22,  James  Street, 
Covent  Harden,  Vv'.C. 


N' 


To  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  good  BUSINESS,  comprising  about 
3?3  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  between  4000  and  5000  feet  of  Glass. 
Has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  the  last  12  years  by  the  present 
occupier.     For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

THOMAS   PESTRIDCE,  The  Oreenway,  Unbridle. 

FOR  SALE,  the  STOCK  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
small  NURSERV,  close  to  London  :  in  present  proprietor's 
hands  10  years.  Contains  Two  good  Houses,  60  Lights,  about  500 
casts  of  Pots.acomfortable  Two-roomed  Cottage,  Soil, and  all  requisites 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  Business.     Parties  with  Z150  cash. 

HENRY  H.,  St.  Peter's  Park  N u rsery , _H arrow  Road,  N.W. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  PADDOCKTnO RSERY,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  consisting  of  about  3%  Acres  of  excellent  Free- 
hold Land,  walled  in  ;  nine  newly  built  Stoves  and  Greenhouses,  and 
two  Pits,  fully  furnished  with  thriving  Stock,  in  rare  condition. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the   Imperishable  Labels  manufactured 
by  the  Firm  is  their  sole  reason  for  Disposing  of  the  Nursery  business. 
For  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE 
AND  MORRIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Ulhr.es,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

TfVorcesteT'slilr'G 

FREEHOLD  ESTATE.— It  is'  probable  that  the 
above,  consisting  of  240  acres,  150  acres  of  which  are  planted 
with  Fruit,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes, 
will  be  shortly  in  the  Market. 

Gentlemen  who  have  any  idea  of  purchasing  are  invited  to  inspect 
the  Gardens  at  once,  that  they  may  see  the  present  Crops,  and  judge 
of  the  quality  of  Fruit  grown.   It  is  situated  1%  mile  from  the  Pershore 
Station,  Great  Western  Railway. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Sealord  Grange,  Pershore. 


To  the  Trade. 

OALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  93,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  August  26,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
many  fine  BULBS,  from  California  and  elsewhere,  including  several 
hundreds  of  the  beautiful  SPARAXIS  PUCIIERRIMA  and  S. 
THUNBERGII,  ERYTHRONIUM  GIGANTEUM  ;  the  fine 
Autumn-flowering  CROCUS  SPECIOSUS,  &t.  also  several  species 
of  CYCLOBOTHKA  and  CALUCIK  >RTt'S.  SCI  I. LA.  BRO- 
DIvEA,  and  ALLIUM  ;  500  fine  plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPON1CA, 
300  HEPATICA  ANGULOSA  (the  finest  or  the  genus).  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 


M 


Tree  Ferns 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
FRIDAY,  August  29,  at  half-past  ia  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  impor- 
tation of  TREE  FERNS— DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA— ex  s.s. 
Lincolnshire  and  Northumberland.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  importa- 
tions of  this  useful  species  that  has  ever  reached  this  country,  the 
trunks  being  all  straight,  symmetrical,  and  handsome,  ranging  in 
height  from  4  to  9  feet. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOHN  STEWART  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and 
Sf.edsmen,  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  having  Purchased  the 
Stock  and  Goodwill  of  the  Business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Urquhart 
&  Sons,  at  Camp  Nursery,  Broughty  Ferry,  have,  with  a  view  of 
Re  arranging  their  Stock,  instructed  the  Subscriber  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  in  the  beginning  of  OCTOBER,  a  great  variety  of 
NURSERY  STOCK,  extending  over  50  Acres,  in  large  and  small 
Lots,  The  Stock  comprises :  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Cover  Plants,  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Ornamental  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Conifers, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes, 
Herbaceous  t lowering  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  &c. 
Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  removing,  and  every  facility  afforded 
for  carefully  lilting  and  packing.  Inspection  of  the  Stock  respectfully 
invited. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  end  of  September,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 
J.    S.  MARSHALL,   Auctioneer,   Dundee. 


Important  Sale  of  Shorthorns. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  from 
Zaccheus  Walker,  Esq.,  to  announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Hyron  Hall  Farm,  Acock's  Green,  near  Birmingham,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  August  20  next,  his  SELECT  and  VALUABLE 
HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  about  36 
Head  of  Bulls.  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  are  chiefly  descended  from 
some  very  choice  specimens  purchased  at  the  Bab  rah  am  Sates,  and  by 
Sires  from  that  celebrated  Herd,  since  which  have  been  added  a  few 
first-class  animals  from  Lord  Aylesford's,  Mr.  Fawcctt's,  Mr.  Graham's, 
and  other  famed  breeders,  Also  will  be  SOLD,  some  very  well- 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  best 
sorts. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  and  other  particulars,  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston 
Square,  London,  N.W. 

Very  Important   Sale  of  First-class  Shorthorns,  at 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  near  UTICA,  UNITED  STATES. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  inform  the  Breeders  of 
Shorthorns  that  the  SALE  of  this  MAGNIFICENT  HERD, 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  S.  Campbell,  is  fixed  for  WEDNESDAY. 
September  10  next,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Head  of 
rare  excellence.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  17  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  nine  Oxfords,  and  other  Kirklcvington  tribes,  with  several 
other  families  of  Shorthorns  of  the  highest  breeding  and  character. 
First-class  Sires  of  the  Duchess  and  Oxford  blood  have  been  prin- 
cipally used. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees  of  the  Duchess  and  Oxford  portion  of 
the  Sale,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13,  Euston 
Square,  London,  N.W. 

Important  Sale  at  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  Norwich. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  of  PURE-BRED 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  and  PRIZE  NORFOLK  POLLED 
CATTLE  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  August  21  (2  o'Clock), 
at  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  near  Norwich.  The  Sheep,  bred  from  the 
celebrated  Merlon,  Elmham,  and  Buckland  Flocks,  consist  of  20  very 
choice  Two-shear  nnd  Shearling  Rams,  for  Sale  and  Hire,  and  too 
Ewes,  30  of  which  are  Shearlings,  for  Sale. 

I  Ik  1'ollcd  Cattle  will  comprise  14  Young  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly 
in  calf,  and  seven  very  superior  Bulls  and  Bull-Calves  (including  the 
Prize  Bull,  Cherry  Duke),  principally  of  the  Elmham,  and  Messrs. 
Brown,  Hammond,  and  Wollon  strains, 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Cattle  and  Sheep  have  been  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  at  the  Royal,  the  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Christmas 
Fat  Shows,  and  about  60  Priies  and  Cups  have  been  awarded. 

Catalogues,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  of  JOHN 
THORNTON.  Auctioneer,  15,  Lanftham  Place,  London ;'  or  of 
GARRETT  TAYLOR,  Easton  Lodge  Farm,  Norwich, 
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rpHE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

X  IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  of  eveij  kind  arc 
EXECUTED  bv  the  Company,  or  Ihc  outlay  thareon  is  repaid  10 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  Ihc  work  by  their  am  Acm  t 

For  Pro^pcclus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  Ihc  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  REST,  at  the  Ofhces  of  the  Company, 
?...  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


T 


HE 


LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament!. 
DRAINAGE.     RECLAMATION,    FARM 


John  Clutton.  F.sq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
Tohn  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


BUILDINGS, 
"LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  E*q. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  F.sq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq  .  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  {unlimited  in  amount)  n.rall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clercv  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
ihem  with  the  cost.  .  ... 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Finns  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosurc  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application,  '  ,       . 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation.     ,..,,,  „  , 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required.  „,,,,,  -  t-    t> 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  K. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storeys 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,   London,  SE. 

EWCASTLE7~STAFFORl^HIRE.  —  POULTRY 

SHOW,  in  connection  with  the  STAFFORDSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,  will  take  place  on  SEPTEMBER  18  and  iq 
Prize  Lists  and   Forms  of   Entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary.     ENTRIES  CLOSE  MONDAY.  August  18. 

/--_,..  WM.    TOMKINSON,  Secretary. 

Newcastle,  St  afford  shire. 
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OF  two  hundred  and  sixty  reports  of  the 
Wheat  Crop  which  we  have  received 
during  the  past  week— eleven  of  which,  however, 
have  arrived  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
Tables  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing pages — no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
declare  the  crop  to  be  below  an  average,  eighty- 
eight  report  the  crop  an  average  one,  and  only 
eleven  describe  it  as  being  over  average.  That 
is  the  most  important  issue  of  our  annual  inquiry 
on  this  subject.  Last  year's  Wheat  harvest  was 
unquestionably  a  poor  one.  Our  returns  this 
year  are  even  less  promising  than  those  which 
we  received  at  this  time  in  1S72.  The  following 
is  the  tabular  statement  of  the  returns  which 
have  reached  us  : — 


Crop  Returns. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Average 

Below  average    , . 

Above  average  . . 

89 

157 
it 

163 
29 
65 

t63 
56 
42 

124 
16 

55 

123 
■3 
3« 

Total     . . 

=57 

257 

261 

195 

172 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  spring-sown  crops 
promise  well,  and  in  particular  that  the  Barley 
crop  is  good.  Of  Beans,  too,  there  is  a  remark- 
ably good  promise.  But  the  Wheat,  of  which 
last  year  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  reports  were  "  over 
average,"  is  this  year  to  the  extent  of  only  4  per 
cent,  over  average — while  the  "  under  average 
returns,"  which  last  year  made  37  per  cent.,  this 
year  amount  to  60  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Barley  crop  returns,  as  well  as  those  of 
Oats,  more  than  60  per  cent,  are  average,  and 
no  less  than  25  and  16  per  cent,  respectively  are 
over  average.  The  returns  themselves,  occupy- 
ing half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  present  number, 
will  be  scanned  with  interest  by  our  readers. 

We  add  that  from  all  the  accounts  which  reach 
us,  it  appears  that  harvest  is  proceeding  with 
unusual  facility.  There  are  plenty  of  hands  at 
work,  and  "  the  labour  difficulty,"  which  ought  to 
come  to  a  climax  somewhere  about  the  month 
of  August,  seems  for  the  present  to  have 
disappeared. 


The  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  a  pleasant 
picture,  called  "  Farm  Labourers  and  Cow 
Plots,"  by  Mr.  Evershed.  It  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  life,  being  an  account 
of  the  rural  polity  of  a  somewhat  primitive  district 
in  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  The  neighbourhood,  it 
seems,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
scenery  than  for  its  agriculture  or  the  excellence 
of  the  land ;  but,  although  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  farming,  there  is  on  a  single 
patch  of  10  hides,  called  the  Dicker,  and 
inclosed  40  or  50  years  ago,  so  much  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  farm  labourers  to  the 
labour  movements  that  have  agitated  some  other 


districts,  that  the  author  desires  to  call  attention 
to   their  position,  which  he  thinks   is   enviable 
"  in   consequence   of  their   large    gardens,   the 
plots  of  pasture  with   a  cow  in  each,  and  the 
absence  of  game."     The  highest  wages  paid  to 
day  labourers  are,  it  seems,  14J.  a  week,  but  it 
would  be  difficult,  the  author  thinks,  to  entice 
the  Dicker  men  away  from  their  cow  plots,  even 
by  the  offer  of  much  higher  wages,  because  they 
are  so  securely  earthed  in,  so  to  say,  and  made 
happy  by  their  cows  and  "  little  comforts,"  includ- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  large  gardens.     Mr.  Evi'.R- 
SHED  does  not  seem  to  think  that  happiness  is 
necessarily   in  proportion  to  income.     He  may 
perhaps  have  discovered  that  high  wages  do  not 
always  satisfy  the  artisan.     We  ourselves  once 
spent  half  an  hour  in  the  company  of  a  number 
of  Sheffield  file  cutters,  at  an  inn.     The  earnings 
of  the  most  skilled  among  them,  as  we  were 
informed  by  one  of  themselves,  were  at  that  time 
about  a  pound  a  day,  but  they  were  not  by  any 
means,  all  of  them,  happy,  contented,  or  well  off ; 
and  we  think,  therefore,  that  many  persons  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Evershed  that  it  would  be  well 
to   endeavour   to    awaken   in   the   mind   of  the 
labourer  a  nobler  ambition  than  that  of  these 
beer,  or  gin-and-water-drinking  file  cutters.     He 
thinks  that  milk  is  altogether  superior  to  beer  as 
a  beverage  for  hard-working  men,  and  that  a  cow 
is   a  better  moral  agent   than  a  public-house. 
And  he  even  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  that 
persons  who  are  addicted  to  certain  strong  drinks 
and  who  despise  milk,  can  rise  to  a  level  with 
such  topics  as  "farm  labourers  and  cow  plots,"  and 
the  several  branches  of  the  land  question,  until 
they  have  learned  to  respect  the  nutriment  of  their 
uncorrupted  infancy,  which  is  the  most  nutritious, 
the  most  complete,  and  the  cheapest  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  when  it  is   home-brewed,  so  to   speak. 
It  is  the  skimmed  milk  which  gives  the  cheeks 
of  the   Dicker  people  the  rosy  and  red-streaked 
russet  colour  of  health,  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  casein  and  flesh  and  muscle-forming  consti- 
tuents of  milk,  while  the  cream  consists  of  light, 
fatty  particles  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  milk, 
a  sort   of  refuse,  which  the  inhabitants  of  East- 
bourne,  near   the    Dicker,   are   partial   to,   and 
which,  we  are  told,  sometimes  paints  their  faces 
yellow,  or  of  a  greenish  colour. 

This  is  stating  the  case,  as  regards  dietary, 
humorously,  but  correctly :  cream  is  an  article  of 
luxury,  marketed  in  the  form  of  butter,  and 
leaving  behind  what  may  be  called  the  work 
performing  qualities  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  those 
costly  nitrogenous  elements  which  must  be  re- 
gained for  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  purchased 
manures,  when  they  are  exported  from  the  farm, 
as  in  the  case  of  cheese,  corn,  or  cattle.  Herein 
lies  the  advantage  which  the  small-plot  man 
possesses  over  the  little  farmer  and  exporter  of 
foreign  countries  ;  his  exports  do  not  rob  his  land, 
his  refuse  (for  we  presume  that  is  not  the  cream) 
is  ot  the  greatest  value  in  his  domestic  economy, 
and  he  manures  his  land  incidentally  rather  than 
by  purchase.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  labourer 
could  be  a  corn  grower  to  the  extent  of  3  or 
4  acres,  and  yet  perform  his  duty  to  his  master, 
he  would  inevitably  exhaust  his  soil  and  fail,  as 
a  corn  grower,  to  compete  with  capitalist 
farmers  ;  but  we  can  quite  believe  that  the  Dicker 
pastures  of  3  or  4  acres  may  be  as  green  and 
good  as  the  famous  butter-making  pastures  of 
300  or  400  acres  each  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  grass  should  not 
grow  as  well  in  a  small  field  as  in  a  big  one, 
and  better  if  the  little  dairyman  gives  his  cow 
some  corn  and  cake,  and  the  large  dairyman  fails 
to  do  so.  Then  a  cow  thrives  at  least  as  well 
alone  as  in  company  with  others,  and  better 
perhaps  than  in  cases  where  she  has  too  many 
companions  ;  and  cottagers  cows  are  always 
gentle.  We  can  believe,  too,  that  cow  keeping 
to  the  extent  of  one  cow,  even  with  the  addition 
of  a  calf,  a  pig  and  three  or  four  hens,  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  a  labourer's  ordinary  duties  on 
the  farm. 

In  a  particular  case  described  in  the  article  we 
are  noticing,  the  feeding  of  the  stock  and  the 
milking  of  the  cow  were  all  done  in  half  an  hour. 
That  is  not  a  long  period,  and  the  work  must 
have  been  light,  besides  being  a  "  labour  of 
love,"  or,  at  least,  of  liking,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  farm  labourer  who  has  managed  to  pur- 
chase a  cow,  and  who  knows  what  substantial 
advantages  she  brings  with  her,  must  be  deeply 
interested  and  delighted  in  her  welfare,  and  in 
all  the  details  connected  with  the  management 
of  his  little  property.  Such  a  man  will  be  more 
provident  than  one  who  has  no   such   respon- 


sibility or  property.     He  will  probably  learn  the 
art  of  economy  ;   but  although  he  may  exercise 
that  self-restraint    and  prudence  in   which   the 
labouring  classes  are  sometimes  said  to  be  defi- 
cient, we  can  imagine  that  his   supper  would  be 
sufficiently  substantial   to  restore   his   strength 
after    the    extra    labour    entailed     upon     him 
by    keeping     one     cow.       In     fact,    we     have 
often  observed  young  labourers,  and  even  middle 
aged  men,  disporting  themselves  on  the  yillage- 
grccn  during  long  summer  evenings,  as  if  they 
sought  relaxation   in  amusement  rather  than  in 
absolute  rest,  even  after    a   long    day's  work. 
Cottage    gardens    and    allotments    have   saved 
many  young  men  from   seeking   less  harmless 
amusement    than    they    could    have    otherwise 
found  within   their  own  boundaries.     But  they 
offer  their  attractions  only  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  whereas  a  cow  is  fascinating  all  the  year 
round  to  a   small  proprietor,  though  more  espe- 
cially so,  no  doubt,  at  the  particular  period  when 
she  is  giving   10J  lb.  of  butter  a  week,  as  in  a 
case  reported  at  the  Diqkcr.    We  can  but  think 
that  the  farm  labourer  who  owned  such  a  cow 
would  be  raised  to  some  extent  above  the  level 
of  the  beershop,  above  the  dependence  on  the 
poor's  rate,  and   above  those  general  habits  of 
improvidence  which  do  not  allow  of  any  pro- 
vision being  made  for  old  age,  or  even  for  any 
future  time.    The    careless,  thriftless,  reckless 
habits  contracted  in   beer-houses,  indulged   on 
Saturday    night,    and    followed    up    next    day, 
by  men    who   slouch    about  the  lanes   instead 
of  going   to  church — habits  which   no  amount 
of    preaching    or    teaching    can    counteract, — 
have   been  known   to   disappear  before  active 
influences,  such  as    gardens,  or   cow   pastures, 
like     the     serpents     of    the     magicians     when 
they  were  swallowed  up  by  Aaron's  rod.     If  a 
small  dairy  is  so  excellent  a  nursery  for  farm 
labourers  at  the   Dicker,  attaching  them  more 
securely  to  their  employers  and  converting  them 
into  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  an  example  to  all 
who  are  ill  provided,  by  their  own  fault,  or  who 
are  well  off  but  ill  conducted,  we  should  hope  the 
experiment  of  cow  plots  will  soon  be  tried  more 
extensively.     At  the  present  rate  of  wages   a 
fortunate   labourer  may  soon  aspire  to  a  cow. 
The   other   essentials  are  a  box  churn,  costing 
30J\,  a  few  dairy  utensils  and  the  good-will  of 
his  landlord,  who  must  let  him  have  3  or  4  acres 
of  pasture  around  his  cottage,  besides  running 
up  a  little  place  for  a  dairy  on  the  north  side  of 
his  house. 

It  has  certainly  become  notorious  that  the 
farm  labourer's  roof-tree  must  be  better  propped 
than  it  now  is.  A  rise  of  wages  is  inevit- 
able ;  in  fact  it  has  been  established,  and  it 
must  continue  so  long  as  the  farm  labourers' 
is  a  diminishing  class,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
while,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  the  other 
day,  "  all  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  arms  and 
fingers  of  England,  and  all  the  gigantic  power  of 
the  machinery  of  England,  scarcely  could  keep 
pace  with  the  expanding  opportunities  continu- 
ally offering  to  them."  We  think,  therefore,  that 
every  suggestion  should  be  welcome  which  tends 
to  secure  the  farm  labourer  to  the  homestead, 
and  to  draw  closer  the  bond  which  should  attach 
"master  and  man."  It  is  evident  that  a  few 
selected  men  on  almost  all  farms  might  keep  a  cow ; 
but  if  they  hired  their  cottage  of  the  farmer  they 
could  only  do  so  with  his  co-operation,  and  they 
would  find  at  all  times  that  he  would  have  many 
opportunities  of  giving  them  useful  accommoda- 
tion at  a  pinch. 


Samples  of  new  English  white  Wheat  were 

shown  in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  ;  prices  ranged  from 
63*.  to  66j-.  up  to  7ar.  for  Talavera.  Quality  was 
good,  but  complaints  were  free  as  to  yield.  Wednes- 
day's market  was  brisk,  though  the  new  Wheat  was 

sparingly    offered. At    the    Metropolitan    Cattle 

Market   there  has   been   a  reduction  in  the  rates  for 

beasts   and   sheep,    excepting  best  qualities. Hop 

market  dull. Prices  for  wool  tending  upwards. 

The  metropolitan    papers  have  considerably 

alarmed  their  city  readers  during  the  past  week  with 
the  account  of  an  Outbreak  of  Fever  in  Maryle- 
bone,  which  was  attributed  by  the  medical  men  to  the 
character  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  families  who  had 
been  attacked.  On  examining  the  eight  farms  in  Ox- 
fordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  from  which  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  district  in  question  had  been  received, 
it  appeared  that  at  only  one  of  them  had  any  circum- 
stances occurred  which  could  throw  any  doubt  upon 
the  perfect  excellence  of  the  supply,  and  immediately 
on  the  announcement  of  any  possibdity  of  mischief 
having  arisen  here,  the  milk  from  that  farm  was  imme- 
diately stopped.     No  cause,  therefore,  for  the  alarm 
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which  was  being  felt  any  longer  exists ;  but  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  at  those  milk  farms,  ex- 
tending now  over  a  very  large  area  of  this  country, 
from  which  our  large  towns  are  supplied,  to  the 
extreme  nicety  of  the  supervision  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  on  the  least  failure  of  carefulness 
on  the  part  of  managers  and  men.  The  washing  out 
of  the  milk-cans  with  impure  water  may,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  medical  authorities  sometimes  does, 
produce  disastrous  results,  in  families  to  whom  the 
milk  is  ultimately  supplied.  And  though  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  crowded  streets  of  Marylebone,  with 
sewer  stench-traps  scattered  thickly  in  their  midst,  can 
suffer  by  anything  imported  from  the  breezy  uplands  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Bucks,  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  a  jury  that  such  is  really  sometimes  the  case. 
In  the  present  instance  no  hesitation  founded  on  the 
<3  priori  improbability  has  been  permitted  for  an 
instant.  The  milk  from  the  larm  in  question  has  been 
promptly  refused,  and  the  risk  of  injury  at  once  cut  off. 

At  the  fifth   annual  exhibition  in  connection 

with  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society, 
which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  Evesham,  j£iooo 
were  offered  in  prizes,  and  a  large  number  of  general 
and  local  exhibitors  have  been  attracted.  The  show- 
yard  embraces  an  area  of  about  20  acres,  covered  with 
numerous  and  neatly  arranged  tents  and  stalls.  In  the 
aggregate  there  is  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  entries  this  year.  There  is  in  particular  a  falling  off 
noticeable  in  the  classes  for  horses,  while  in  those  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  there  is  a  great  improvement. 
The  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year  is  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare.  His  Royal  Highness  has  a  seat 
at  Wood  Norton,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Evesham,  and  is  very  popular  in  the  district.  He  was 
desirous  of  being  present,  but  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented in  consequence  of  having  to  preside  at  the 
impending  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  In  the  Short- 
horn classes,  which  were  very  large,  Mr.  Linton's 
Lord  Irwin  and  Mr.  G.  Game's  Earl  of  Warwick- 
shire were  successful  in  the  old  bull  classes,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard's  Bates-bred  bull,  DUKE4TH,  1st 
in  yearlings,  followed  by  Mr.  Linton's  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram  as  2d.  The  competition  for  the  Toddington 
Challenge  Cup  lay  between  Lord  Irwin  (who  won  it 
last  year),  Mr.  Stratton's  Euphcemia,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nard's yearling,  and  it  was  again  awarded  to  the  bull. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  Shropshires.  The  prizes 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Baker,  Mr.  Firmstone,  and  Mr. 
Nock.  There  was  a  good  show  of  pigs,  horses,  imple- 
ments, flowers,  vegetables,  &c,  and  the  show  is  con- 
sidered by  far  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Society. 

At  the  International  Reaping  Machine 

Competition  at  Grignon,  last  week,  which  lasted 
over  three  days,  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  won 
the  1st  prize — ,£40  and  gold  medal.  The  "  Burdick" 
machine  took  the  2d  prize,  and  the  3d  goes  to  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Wood. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Staffordshire  Sen- 
tinel calls  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  remarkable  field 
of  Oats  in  front  of  Stoke  workhouse.  He  says  : — 
"The  Oats  are  almost  uniformly  from  5  feet  10  inches 
to  6  feet  in  height,  with  splendid  head  in  proportion, 
and  all  presenting  a  most  healthy  appearance."  On 
inquiring  into  particulars,  the  soil  being  rather  a  poor 
one,  he  found  the  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
an  artificial  manure  manufactured  with  peat  charcoal 
through  which  sewage  has  been  filtered. 

The   annual   return  of  the  Registrar-General 

states  that  the  total  extent  of  Land  under  the 
Flax  Crop  in  Ireland  this  year  is  129,534  acres, 
showing  an  increase  of  7542  acres  compared 
with  last  year's  crop.  This  increase  is  confined 
to  Ulster,  the  quantity  sown  in  the  other  provinces 
being  less  this  year.  The  whole  acreage  under  the 
crop  is  still  below  that  of  1S71  by  some  thousands  of 
acres. 

~  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  prominent 

place  to  the  following  useful  paragraph,  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  on  the  great  advantage  of 
Kindness  to  Milk  Cows  :— 

When  cows  are  abused  by  an  ill-tempered  milker  or  a 
furious  or  brutal  groom  or  "  cowman,"  it  is  most  astonish- 
ing what  an  effect  it  has  in  various  ways  upon  their 
health  and  general  condition,  but  especially  upon  their 
milking  and  the  quantity  of  cream  as  compared  with  the 
cream  taken  from  the  milk  of  cows  always  kindly  and 
gently  treated. 

Few  people  are  aware  to  what  extent  loss  is  really  sus- 
tained in  the  great  diminution  of  cream  from  those 
animals  subject  to  any  kind  of  excitement  through  dogs, 
young  horses,  the  use  of  whips,  or  other  carelessness  in 
their  common  daily  treatment  both  in  the  house  and  the 
pasture. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  "under  the  same  feed, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  cow  gave, 
one  day,  9}  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  another  day  18  per 
cent,  of  cream  ;  "  and  also  that  a  cow  whose  uniform  per- 
centage of  cream  (by  graduated  glasses  for  the  purpose) 
was  18  per  cent,  has  (in  r2  hours)  been  reduced  to 
only  6  per  cent. 

All  grazing  and  feeding  cattle,  but  especially  cows, 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  from  excitement  and  fear,  or 
they  will  hardly  be  so  profitable  as  they  should  be  ;  the 
truth  is,  to  be  so  they  should  throughout  life  receive  the 


utmost  kindness.  There  should  be  no  bellowing  and 
hurry,  nor  any  worry  whatever,  and  neither  dogs  nor  any 
unkind  person  should  be  permitted  to  come  near  to  dis- 
turb them,  and  there  should  be  as  little  noise  or  useless 
talk  as  possible  during  milking  hours  and  feeding. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  sale  at  Brailes,  on  Friday  of  last 
week  (to  which  we  drew  attention  on  p.  1060),  resulted 
in  an  average  price  of  ,£128  i+r.  over  40  animals— 
25  cows  and  15  bulls.  Among  the  prices  realised  were 
'95  g5-  f°r  Lady  Fawsley,  a  7-year-old  cow  ;  205  gs. 
for  Atethusa,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  bought  by  Mr. 
C.  Leney  ;  2S5  gs.  for  Lady  Fawsley  2d ;  245  gs.  for 
Guinevere  2d;  215  gs.  for  Idalia  2d;  260  gs.  for 
Arethusa  2d,  a  yearling,  and  no  less  than  630  gs.,  given 
by  Lord  Skelmersdale,  for  Lally  iSt/i,  a  io-months- 
old  calf.  iSth  Duke  of  Oxford  was  bought  by 
Colonel  Gunter  for  150  gs.,  and  the  same  price  was 
given  by  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  for  Duke  of 
Cerisia.  Twenty-five  cows  and  heifers  averaged 
;£i66  each,  and  15  bulls  rather  more  than ,£66. 


RAM  SALES. 
Cots  wold. — At  Oxford  last  week  Messrs.  Moore  & 
Hill  sold  31  rams  for  Mr.  C.  Barton,  of  Coin  St. 
Dennis,  at  an  average  of  ;£io  6s  ,  his  last  year's  aver- 
age being  /13  11s.  &d.  ;  30  for  Mr.  E.  Fowler,  of 
Aston — average,  .£15  15J.,  last  year's  average, 
.£13  lis.  S^d;  Mr.  T.  Porter,  of  Baunton,  sold 
30  rams,  at  an  average  of  £10  15*.  6J.,  as  against 
£g  2s.  6d.  last  year  ;  Mr.  H.  Cole,  of  Ashbrook,  29, 
average  £12  2s.  3d.,  as  against  £14  i8j-.  last  year  ; 
T.  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  7,  average  £8  10s.  6d.,  as  against 
.£10  16s.  in  1872 ;  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  30  Oxfordshire 
Down  rams  averaged  ;£i2  gs.  6d.  The  highest  priced 
sheep  sold  by  Mr.  Villar,  and  we  believe  the  highest 
price  of  the  day,  was  one  of  Mr.  H.  Cole's,  which 
realised  46  gs.  Mr.  C.  Burton,  of  Fyfield,  averaged 
^14  12s.  6d.,  as  against  ,£8  8s.  last  year  ;  Messrs.  T. 
and  S.  G.  Gillett,  of  Kilkenny,  £16  19*.  6d.,  against 
£14  2s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Hewer,  of  Northleach,  ^13  iSr., 
against  £g  l6r.  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Compton 
Abdale,  £11  8s.  44,/.,  against  j£ii.  At  Coates, 
40  capital  rams,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Howell, 
realised  an  average  of  ^12  I2s. 

Oxford  Downs. — Mr.  John  Treadwell,  of  Upper 
Winchendon,  has  held  his  sixteenth  annual  sale, 
when  about  60  Oxford  shearling  rams  and  a  few  older 
sheep  were  brought  under  the  hammer.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sale  was  ^1560  6s.  The  highest  price 
was  41  gs.  and  the  lowest  14  gs.,  the  average  being 
^23  I2.r.  lod.  The  following  were  among  the  pur- 
chasers : — Lot  I,  Messrs.  Howard,  Bedford,  24  gs. ; 
2,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Bedford,  30  gs.  ;  3,  Mr.  Tidy, 
Tamworth,  32  gs.  ;  4,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  Lock- 
inge  Park,  37  gs.  ;  5,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  28  gs.  ; 
6,  Mr.  Merry,  Woodstock,  40  gs.  ;  7,  Mr.  White, 
Chalford,  30  gs.  ;  9,  Mr.  Gillett,  Cote  House,  41  gs.  ; 
10,  Mr.  Robarts,  Lillingston  Dayrell,  36  gs.  ;  II.  Mr. 
Stilgoe,  Adderbury,  30  gs.  ;  13,  Mr.  Moore,  Coles- 
hill,  36  gs.  ;  14,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  27  gs.  ;  15, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  38  gs.  ;  16,  Mr.  Newton, 
Campsfield,  26  gs. ;  17,  Mr.  Chapman,  Wicken, 
26  gs. 

Shropshire. — At  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen's  annual 
sale  on  Monday  last,  at  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton, 
52  shearling  rams  averaged  £24  13J.  8d.  ;  5  older 
sheep  ,£49  "]s.  The  total  of  57  sheep,  let  and  sold, 
made,£26  \6s.  lod.  each  ;  120  ewesaveraged  £6  6s.  ^d. 
each — truly  a  remarkable  sale.  The  highest  price 
made  was  121  gs.  for"Goliah." 

Marham. — At  Mr.  T.  Brown's  annual  letting  of  his 
famous  Norfolk  Cotswold  rams,  there  were  offered  for 
competition  100  ram  lambs,  So  shearlings,  and  a  few 
older  sheep.  One  hundred  ram  lambs  averaged  £8  8s. 
each;  So  shearling  rams  averaged  ^13  ior.  gd.,  the 
2d  prize  Hull  sheep  (R.  A.  S.)  making  ,£52  iar.  to 
J.  D.  Canning,  Napier,  New  Zealand,  and  the  10  older 
sheep  averaged  ,£12.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  letting 
was/ 2045  Js. — a  sum  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
last  or  any  previous  year. 


To  form  an  estimate  of  the  crops  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  thereby  indicate  the  prospects  of  the  corn  trade, 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  half  facts,  half  opinions,  for 
consideration. 

This  season  seems  likely  to  be  the  first  since  the 
American  and  French  wars  in  which  production  and 
consumption  throughout  the  world  will  be  fairly  tested 
against  each  other.  When  the  field  is  fair,  I  have  in 
former  years  expressed  a  conviction  that  production  is 
stronger  and  advances  more  rapidly  than  consumption. 
This  view  was  supported  by  the  many  peace  years 
prior  to  1S54,  while  its  conclusions  have  been  deranged 
and  often  opposed  during  the  last  20  years.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  note  the  relative  position  of 
the  surplus  corn-producing  countries.  Last  year,  end- 
ing December  31,  Russia  forwarded  17J  million  cwt. 
of  Wheat,  against  15J  million  cwt.  in  1S71,  and 
10J  million  cwt.  in  1S70.  This  shows  a  vast  ratio  of 
increase  out  of  proportion  to  consumption,  while  the 
imports  from  those  "  sundry "  countries  rising  into 
importance,  although  not  classed,  were  2  million  cwt., 
against  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  1871,  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  in  1S70.  As  regards  Germany, 
her  export  powers  appear  balanced,  any  increase  there 
of  production  being  reduced  by  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion. America  also,  excepting  California,  appears  to 
have-  hitherto  reached  her  maximum  of  export,  the 
increase  of  the  Western  being  reduced  by  the  demands 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  following  figures  exhibit 
peculiarities  deserving  attention  : — 

Wheat  Imports  (in  Million  Cwt.)  for  the  last  Three  Years, 
ending  December  31. 


Russia    .. 

United  States  .. 

Germany 

France 

Turkey 

British  North  America 

Chili 

Egypt 

Sundry  . . 


THE  CORN  MARKET. 

[Mr.  H.  Kains-Jackson  thus  reports  to  the  Times  newspaper]  : — 

The  most  important  fact  concerning  the  present 
English  harvest  is,  that  it  is  fully  one  week  to  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  anticipated  ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary 
benefits  of  harvest  at  an  average  date,  there  is  this  sea- 
son a  great  special  loss  avoided  by  the  check,  through 
hot  weather,  to  disease  among  the  Wheat.  This 
disease  attacked  the  healthy  plant,  probably  in  June, 
and  defective  ears  are  the  result,  a  yellow  maggot, 
often  called  rust  or  red  gum,  infecting  the  fields.  Con- 
siderable damage  has  been  done  to  the  earlier  and 
delicate  white  sorts  of  Wheat,  yet,  thanks  to  the  highly 
favourable  weather  of  July,  much  of  the  earliest  ears 
matured  in  advance  of  the  vermin,  and  the  red  Wheat 
mostly  escaped  an  attack  which  a  fortnight's  damp  and 
warm  weather  must  have  made  general.  As  it  is, 
apprehensions  of  a  late  harvest  are  no  longer  felt, 
Wheat  cutting  is  now  in  full  progress,  and  already  in 
Berkshire  I  have  seen  fields  cleared  and  the  plough  at 
work  in  the  stubbles, 


These  large  variations  show  the  annual  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  surplus  production,  whereas  consumption 
is  almost  a  fixed  quantity.  Of  flour,  while  France  last 
year  sent  us  1%  million  cwt.,  againgst  37,000  cwt.  in 
1871  and  645,000  cwt.  in  1S70,  America  only  for- 
warded three-quarters  of  a  million,  against  if  in  1871, 
and  over  two  millions  in  1870. 

At  present  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  the  English 
and  French  markets  have  been  dominated  by  a 
"sundry"  exporting  country,  Australia,  whence  a 
comparatively  small  bulk  of  Wheat,  of  the  quality 
wanted,  arriving  timely  regulates  the  price  of  American 
and  Russian.  Our  total  imports  of  Wheat  and  flour 
this  year,  in  million  quarters, — 1S72-3,  12J  ;  1871-2,  g\; 
1870-1,  9J;  1869-70,10!;  1868-9,  8J— exhibit  an 
extraordinary  increase,  of  which  Chili,  Egypt,  France, 
Russia,  and  "sundry"  countries  furnish  the  supply,  a 
fact  that  favours  the  belief  that  production  advances  so 
as  to  equal  any  demand  upon  it.  This  point  is  further 
illustrated  by  present  currencies  ;  this  season's  extra 
2\  million  quarters  have  been  bought  in  the  world's 
markets  without  raising  value  more  than  ij-.,  the  week's 
average  being  6oj.  id.,  against  59.1.  id.  in  1872. 

A  brief  reference  to  this  year's  harvests  will  be 
useful.  Egypt,  reported  to  have  had  a  good  yield,  is, 
now  that  new  Wheat  and  Beans  are  shipping,  believed 
to  have  but  a  very  moderate  crop,  which  will  limit  her 
powers  of  export  to  only  an  average  bulk.  Spain  and 
Algeria,  also  represented  as  having  fine  crops,  have 
but  a  middling  yield  ;  quality  good.  Italy  reports  this 
year  a  very  deceptive  one,  and  the  corn  threshed  is 
considerably  below  first  estimates,  so  that  the  country 
will  probably  require  small  imports.  At  Naples,  Bar- 
letta  Wheat  is  quoted  53*.  61/.  for  September  delivery. 
San  Francisco  advices  may  now  be  pronounced 
unanimous  in  reporting,  after  a  fluctuating  season, 
a  very  early  and  fairly  good  yield,  an  increased 
acreage  bringing  up  the  surplus  for  export  to 
the  bulk  of  last  year's  large  crop  ;  the  quality 
is  thought  to  be  even  superior  to  that  of  1S72. 
With  freights  at  about  .£5  per  ton,  upwards  of 
100  ships  are  likely  this  autumn  to  be  loaded  and 
arrive  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  France  the 
weather  and  harvesting  have  been  so  good,  that 
many  fields  are  expected  to  yield  double  the  quantity 
hoped  for  previous  to  the  showers  and  high  tempera- 
ture of  July  ;  yet  the  whole  French  Wheat  crop — 
best  in  the  West,  worst  in  the  North — is  considered 
decidedly  worse  than  estimated  previously  to  threshing, 
and  a  small  average  crop  is  the  highest  yield  antici- 
pated ;  and  this  result  will  only  be  gained  by  the  good 
weight — 64  lb.  a  bushel — of  the  produce.  New  Wheat 
sells  for  63-r.  to  66s.  for  immediate  delivery,  and  at 
about  60s.  for  winter  delivery,  and  this  fact,  at  the 
moment,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  English  and 
European  markets.  Last  year's  crop  in  France  yielded, 
it  is  supposed,  40  million  quarters,  of  which  in  Wheat 
and  flour  only  about  2\  million  quarters  were  exported, 
while  some  i\  million  quarters  of  foreign  Wheat  was 
purchased.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  that  as  the 
French  last  year  exaggerated  their  surplus,  they  now 
exaggerate  the  present  year's  deficiency,  particularly  as 
the  new  Wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and  a  large  and 
fine  yield  of  Barley  is  looked  for — two  results  which 
I  do  not  usually  accompany  a  bad  Wheat  harvest.     As 
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French  merchants  usually  buy  in  autumn  to  make 
good  any  supposed  deficit  in  their  crops,  their  purchases 
then  will  probably  reduce  the  influence  of  the  large 
autumn  arrivals  from  California  and  other  countries 
which  the  English  high  current  prices  of  July 
will  certainly  attract,  over  a  million  quarters 
being  now  on  passage.  The  prospects  of  France  ex- 
porting Barley  to  England  will  doubtless  make  her  a 
small  purchaser  of  English  Wheat.  In  Holland  and 
Belgium  a  fairly  good  average  harvest  is  expected.  In 
Germany,  notwithstanding  the  chronic  speculation 
existing  in  Berlin,  the  estimate  of  a  good  harvest  is 
general.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  consumption 
of  Wheat  in  Germany  is  not  likely  to  leave  more  than 
an  ordinary  bulk  for  export.  About  Hungary,  reports 
have  been  throughout  very  contradictory  ;  rust  has 
reduced  the  Wheat  crop  materially,  but  a  much  larger 
yield  than  1S72  is  still  expected— enough  to  give  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  to  adjoining  countries  and  some  to 
England.  In  Hungary  a  wet  season  is  usually  a  favour- 
able one,  drought  being  the  chief  evil  to  its  crops. 

Russia  claims  pre-eminence  on  harvest  subjects,  and, 
as  I  understand  reports,  the  corn  crops  of  the  Empire 
are  good.  Except  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Azof,  the  Ghirka  districts,  where  drought  has  swept 
the  country,  the  Wheat  prospects  are  very  favourable. 

In  the  Danubian  provinces  some  areas  are  estimated 
to  produce  above  an  average  yield,  which  will  be 
reduced  to  a  moderate  crop  by  the  deficit  of  other  dis- 
tricts ;  as  it  is,  Galatz  promises  to  ship  its  usual  bulk. 

There  are  fair  prospects  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  crops  are  good  enough  to  press  for- 
ward old  stocks  for  sale.  Spring  Wheat  is  thought  to 
be  an  average ;  winter  Wheat  less  in  quantity,  but  of 
good  quality,  and  well  secured  in  the  West.  To 
Sweden,  where  we  look  for  Oats,  a  good  crop — 20  per 
cent,  over  last  year — is  promised. 

The  above  summary  brings  me  to  an  opinion,  per- 


sonally, that  the  surplus  corn-producing  countries  will 
have  this  year  a  full  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
production  will  fully  equal  consumption  without  any 
special  inflation  of  value. 

This  last  sentence  brings  me  back  to  England,  its 
probable  crop  and  consequent  wants. 

I  attach  less  importance  to  the  area  sown  with  Wheat 
than  to  the  time  of  seeding.  This  has  been  so  irregular 
that  the  wheatsheaf  of  1S73  is  the  growth  of  ten,  nine, 
eight,  seven,  and  six  months,  and  will  therefore  be  of 
irregular  and  uncertain  development.  Moreover,  I 
have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  whole  crop  thus 
far,  since  in  any  field  it  is  the  exception  to  find  an  ear 
that  is  not  defective  from  vermin  or  the  effects  of  frost. 
One  side  of  the  ear  is  fair,  the  other  defective  1  to  20 
per  cent.  Against  this  the  residue  of  healthy,  plump 
grains  is  remarkable,  and  I  confidently  look  for  10  qr. 
of  this  year's  Wheat  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
flour  as  did  11  qr.  in  1S72.  In  fairly  good  ears  there 
are  40  to  50  grains — a  number  that  is  certainly  a  defici- 
ency on  a  good  crop  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  Last  year  1 
estimated  the  crop  deficiency  at  15  per  cent.  ;  I  now 
believe  it  was  more  nearly  25  per  cent.  Compared 
with  last  year,  I  certainly  believe  this  year's  crop  undoubt- 
edly the  best.  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  parts  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cambridge,  are  likely  to  get  an  aver- 
age yield,  and  they  are  important  counties  ;  parts  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  are  very  deficient. 
Probably  the  Wheat  crop  of  1873  will  take  less  room 
to  stack  than  usual,  for  the  straw  is  either  short  or 
only  of  moderate  length,  yet  the  ear  end  of  the  sheaves 
is  noticeably  heaviest,  and  therefore  the  outrun  of 
grain  should  be  fair.  I  have  passed  much  time 
in  the  fields  of  several  counties,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  drawbacks,  I  cannot  believe  the  yield  seriously 
bad.  To  bring  my  conclusions  to  a  point,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  present  good  prospects  from 
Potatos  (everywhere  promising,  and  but  little  diseased), 


this  country  will  require  only  an  importation  of  10, 
against  the  12  million  quarters  of  Wheat  and  flour 
received  in  the  past  year.  The  maintenance  of  high 
rates  for  Wheat  up  to  the  reaping  of  harvest  must 
already  have  set  its  seal  on  many  bargains  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere,  and  thus  have  secured  a  large 
autumn  delivery  of  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  should  give  us  ample  stocks. 
In  1S67  all  crops  were  deficient ;  this  year  Barley  is 
good,  Beans  and  Peas  are  heavy,  Oats  thick,  forage 
a  fair  crop,  and  roots  decidedly  promising. 
The  ears  of  Oats  are  too  short  to  make 
a  heavy  yield,  yet  generally  the  bulk  of  cattle 
corn  and  food  is  likely  to  be  ample,  and  the 
stock  of  old  hay  is  large.  The  serious  deficit  in  the 
Potatos  of  1872  probably  created  a  demand  for  one  to 
two  million  quarters  extra  of  breadstufis,  and  this  year, 
at  present,  we  have  not  to  fear  a  similar  calamity.  Of 
course,  the  weather  of  the  ensuing  month  may,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  cause  our  corn  to  sprout,  and  disease 
to  ravage  the  Potato  fields  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  ; 
but,  from  the  weather  of  July,  that  of  August  may 
also  be  expected  to  favour  harvest  operations.  The 
course  of  trade  in  the  English  Corn  Exchanges  for  the 
past  month  has  left  the  future  range  of  value  undecided. 
Sellers,  on  their  side,  have  had  arguments  enough  to 
maintain  prices,  but  not  enough  to  attract  millers  and 
other  buyers  to  speculate  in  the  purchase  of  stock  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  foregoing 
estimates  and  inferences  must  not  be  considered  final, 
but  that  they  may  be  meanwhile  accepted  as  opinions, 
to  which  the  next  month  will  of  itself  furnish  modifica- 
tions easily  applied.  One  of  the  chief  wants  of 
modern  commercial  economy — reliable  statistics  con- 
cerning agriculture — is  still  deferred,  and  abandons 
estimates  to  foreign  Governments  and  merchants,  who 
profit  by  the  ignorance  of  England  as  to  England's 
harvest.  H.  Kaiits-Jackson. 
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[FROM    OUR   OWN    CORRESPONDENTS,   AUGUST  9.] 


COUNTY. 


SCOTLAND 

SUTHERLAND  . 

ELGIN 

BANFF    

ABERDEEN 


FORFAR. 


Much  of  it  late 
up  to  and 
spring. 


sown 
if,  to 


FIFE. 


MID-LOTHIAN 


STIRLING.... 
LINLITHGOW 

LANARK    


Good,  but  partly 

thin 

Average 

Good  average 


Little  Wheat 

grown 


Under  average 
Under  average* 


L'nder  average 

Indifferent 

Under  average 
breadth,  three- 
fourths  of  it 
spring ;  im- 
proved of  late, 
and  looks  an 
average 
Under  average 

Barely  an    aver- 
age 
Thin  in  places  ; 
below  average 

Fair  average 


and  late 
Half    the    usual 
breadth  :    thin, 
and  below 
average 
Average ;  mostly 
summer  fallo 

Under  an  average 

On  heavy  land 

inferior ;  on 

Clydesidc  an 

average 

Good 

Under  average 

Unsound  from 
maggot,  is  thin, 
and  will  be  one- 
fourth  short  of 
an  average 
Average 


Under  average 

in    bulk   and 

acreage 


Average 

Average 

About  average 
Over  average 

Full  average 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Average 
Above  average 

Full  average 
Very  good 
Average 


Full  average 

Good 
Very  good 

Average 


Under    average 
suffered  from 
grub 
Good,  but  thin    Full  average,  but    Underan  aver- 


Avernge 

Heavy 

Generally  light 
Very  good 

Average 

Good  after  lea 

Above  an  aver- 
age 

Rather  below 
average 
Average 
Average 


Under  average 

Average 
Full  average 


Under  average 

Very  fair 
Good  average 


late 
A  good  average 


Not  much 
grown ;  average 

Average 

Little  sown 


Very  good 
Average 

A  full  average 


Above  average 


Full  crop 


age 

An  average,  or 

not,  according  to 

soil 

Much  improved 
average 

Underan  average 

An  average 


Very  good 

Good  average 

Average 


Full  average, 
where  not  spired 

by  grub 

Under   average 

irregular 


Great  bulk 
Above  average 


Above  average 

Good 

A  full  bulk  ; 

some  fields  now 

affected  with 

blight 


Above  average 

Very  good 

Above  average ; 

not  podding  well 

in  places 

Fully  average 

Very  good 
Abovean  average 

Good  ;  not  much 
grown 

Average 

An  average 

Splendid 

Straw  bulky, 

grain  average 

One-fourth  over 

an  average 

Full  average 
Promising 


Good 


Very  good 
Average 


Only  average 
Average 


ROOT 
CROPS. 


Very  promising 

Very  promising 

Excellent 
Very  good 

Above  average 

Good 

Turnips  ex- 
cellent ;    Potatos 

look  well 

Turnips  never  so 

good  at  date 

Excellent 

Above  average 


Looking  very 

well 
Never  better 

Potatos  very 
good  ;  Turnips 
above  an  average 


DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 


Full  average 

Looking  excel- 
lent 
Potatos  and 
Turnips  promise 
above  average 
Promise  well 


Very  good 
Very  promising 


Potatos    and 

Turnips  above 

average 

Above    average 

luxuriant 

Good 


Good 

Very  superior 

Promise  to  be 
over  an  average 

Full  average 
Remarkably  well 


Light 

Light 

Very  light 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Light 

Light 

Below  average 

Deficient 
Under  average 

Under  average 

Rather  in- 
different 
Light  ;  average  ; 
much  damaged 
by  weather 


Under  average 

Middling 
Under  average 

Considerably 
under  average 

Average 

Good  ;  well  got 


Under  average, 
and  much  in  de- 
mand 
Under  average 

Below    the 
average 

Light  crops 
Under  average 
Under  an  average 


About  Sept.  8 
September 

August  25 
First    week    in 

September 
Beginning   of 

September 
End  of  August 

End  of  August 

In  a  month 

End  of  August 

About  August  20, 

general  by 

August  25 

August  25 

August  20 

End  of  August 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


First  week  in 

September 
End  of  August 

August  20: 
higher  districts 

September   1 
End  of  August 


Expected  about 
August  25 

Second  week  of 
September 


Geo.  Brown,  Wathen  by  Go 
i     spie 
John  Grigor,  Nurseries,  Forres 

William  lop,  Blairshinnoch 
John  Barclay,  Braes  of  Enrie 

A.  Cruickshank,  Sittyton 

James  J.  C.  Harvey,  Pilgersie, 

Newburgh 
Andrew    Robertson,     Indego, 

Tarland 

William      M'Combie,      M.P., 

Tillyfour 
Wm.  Smith,  West  Drums 
A.  Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly 


David  Edie,  Elliothead,  Bridge 

of  Earn 
John      Gardiner,       Lowbank, 

Auchterarder 
James    Beveridge,      Crombie, 

Dunfermline 


John    Morton,  Lambieletham, 

St.  Andrew's 
John  Pitcairn,  jun.,  Ktnnaird, 

Newburgh 
H.    Cleghorn,    Stravithy,    St. 

Andrew's 

W.  Drummond  &  Son,  Stirling 


Henry    Cadell,    Grange,    Bo'- 

ness 
John  Tod. 


Second  week  in 
September 

September  S 

Two  weeks  late 

End  of  August 

Two  to  three 

weeks  late 

About  August  2 


Scarcely  average      First  week  of 
in  bulk,   but  well 

£Ot 


Scarcely  average 


September 
August  26 


James   Barr,  jun.,  Whiteshaw, 
Carluke 

James     Brown,      The     Yelt, 

Carnwath 
William    Hamilton,    Overton, 

Wishaw 


Robert   Glover,     24S,    George 

Street,  Glasgow 
John  Gray,  Engineer,  Udding- 
ston 
— ,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh 


J.tmes  Hislop,  Mid  Calder 


James     Melvin,      Bonnington, 
Ratho 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 

CROPS— {Continued). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST.     ; 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 

1 

HADDINGTON  

Under  an  aver-            Average 
age  ;  ears  also 
unsound 

Rather  over  an 
average 

Average 

Average 

Above  average 

Under  average 

August  18         Hugh         Bertram,        Mungns 
Wells 

Under  average       Above  average 

Average 

Above  average  1 

Above  average 

Average 

August  14         Patrick  Shirred",  Haddington 

BERWICK 

,!ndcr    average  ;      "Full  averatrr*  • 

Under    average  ; 
hin  :    well  filled 

Average  ;  well 
podded 

Above  average, 
•xcept  last  sown 

Mostly  under 
average 

August  21         James       Thomson,       Mungos 
Wells 

poorly  tilled 

well  filled 

Good 

Deficient  in  bulk 

Fair 

'otatos  very  fine,  Rather  over  half 

About  Septcm-    John  H.  Bertram,  Cranshaws 

also  Turnips 

a  crop  ;  good 
quality  as  yet 

ber  1 

An  average 

Above  an 

Uncommonly 

Very  poor 

August   18        Thomas     Hood,      Haymount, 

average 

good 

Kelso 

Under  average 

Average 

Jnder    average  : 

Under  average ; 

Turnips  over 

r^ery  much  under 

\ugust  15  to  20  William    Herriot,    Easter    U 

| 

eaten  with  grub 

short  straw 

iverage  ;  Potatos 

average 

ston,  Jedburgh 

PEEBLES  

Average  ;  little 
grown 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Lxcccdinglygood 

Light ;  well  got 

August  20 

ames  Lyle,  Innerleithen 

.... 

DUMFRIES  

Very  good 
fhrcc-fourths    of 

Very  good 
Very  good 

Average 
Very  light 

First  week  of 

C  Little,  Carlesgill,  Langholm 
,  Canonbie 

September 
End  of  August 

an  average 

Average 

Full  average 

Few  grown 

Few  grown 

Very  good 

Ryegrass  light 

August  20 

[ohn  Brown,  Ingleston,    Iron- 

AYR   

Variable,  but 

Little  in  this 

Much  wormed 

Good 

Luxuriant 

Light 

Last  week  of 

\V.  M.  Jannet,  Bogside  Farm, 
Irvine 

much  improved 

district 

)ut  now  improved 

August 

Good  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Under  average 

September  5 

Wm.  Orr,  Beilh 

Average 

Average 

Average,  except- 
ing grub 
Average 

Full  average 

Very  promising 

Light 

August  25 

Andrew  Ralston,  Lagg 

Lender  average 

Average 

Good  average 

Good  average 

A  fourth 

September  1 

\.  Longmuir,  Irvine 

under  average 

ENGLAND. 

NORTHUMBER- 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Seeds  light, 

Mid-August 

Thos.  P.  Dods,  Anick  Grange, 

LAND 

meadows  average 

Hexham 

Very  small 

Large  breadth  ; 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Few  sown 

Very  good 

Light,  well  got 

August  15 

Geo.      Laing,     Wark,      Cold- 

breadth ;  gene- 
rally lignt 

good  average 

stream 

Light 

Very  good 

Fair,  not  great 

Never  so  good 

Light  but  fine 

Mid-August 

G.  A.  Grey,  Milfield,  Woolc r 

DURHAM  

Good,  but  short 

Average 

Average 

Fair  average 

Good    and  well 

Latter  end  of 

Robt.     Bland     Dixon,     C.E. 

in  straw 

got 

August 

Darlington 

Very  thin 

Good 

Bad 

Good 

Good 

End  of  August 

Geo.  Crofton,  Kimblesworth 

Where  dry  aver- 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Above  average 

New  land  hay 

Barley  about 

,  Sunderland 

age  j  bad  on  un- 

very  light ;  old 

August  20, 

draincd  strong 

land,  good 

Wheat  first  week 

land 

of  September 

CUMBERLAND    , 

On  strong  soil 

Average 

Good  on  light 

Little  or  none 

Little  or  none 

All  promise  a 

Two-thirds  of  an 

Middle  of  August 

J.      Gaitskell,     Hall     Santun, 

very  thin  ;  on 

land  ;  thin  and 

sown 

sown 

"ull  average,  but 

average 

Holmrook,  by  Carnforth 

light  soils  un- 

uneven on  strong 

Potatos  diseased 

usually  good 

One-third  under 

average 
Under  average 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Never  better 

Poor 

August  26 

Thos.  Gibbon,  Burnfoot,  Esk 

Average 

Under  average 

Not  many  grown 

Not  many  grown 

Over  average 

Much  below 

Last  week  of 

Jos.    Rigg,  Boustcadhill,    Car- 

average 

August 

lisle 

Below  average 

Fair  average 

Average 

Pretty  good 

Average 

Good 

Light ;  much  to 

End  of  August 

Thomas  Donald,  Linstock 

WESTMORELAND  .. 

Average  ;   princi- 
pally spring 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

One-half  below 
average 

Beginning  of 
September 

Jonathan    Robinson,    Warcop, 
Penrith 

LANCASTER 

S°  ^ 

Only  in   gardens 

Only  in   gardens 

Only  in   gardens 

Bare  average 

Jos.  Culshaw,  Towneley 

Under  average 

Average 

Light 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Meadow  late, 

but  good 
Below  an  aver- 
age ;  some  hay  a 
little  spoiled 

A  fortnight  late 

Edward   Wadham,    Dalton-in- 

Furness 
George       Storey,      Burnshaw 

House,  Burnley 

Light 

Light 

Light 

Good 

Light 

August  25 

Geo.  Drury,  Holker 

Very  variable  ; 

Not  much  sown  ; 

Good  average. 

Large   crop,  and 

Potatos  extra 

Below    average  ; 

Mid-August 

William    Forrester,     Leyland, 

below  average 

a  fair  crop 

but  some  thin 

promise  well 

good  ;    Turnips 

also 
Very  promising  ; 

well  saved 

Preston 

Variable,  but  on 

About  average ; 

Fair  average  ; 

The  little  sown 

The  little  sown 

Light ;  under 

Mid- August 

J.      R.      Robinson,      Theatre 

the   whole  under 

much  improved 

improved  by 

good 

good 

heavy  crops 

average,  except 

Street,  Ulverston 

average  ;  im- 
proved by  recent 

by  recent 

recent  showers 

late  mown 

showers 

showers 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Now 

John  Croudson,  Urswick,  Ul- 
verston 
R.  Bell.  Layton  Fields,   Cald- 

YORK  

Under  average 

Full  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Promising 

Under  average 

August  25 

well,  Darlingion 

Under  average, 

Average  on  good 

Average  on  good 

Average 

Average 

Promising 

Not  average,  but 

August   15 

Peter      Stevenson,      Rainton, 

thin  ;  short 

soil,  not  on  weak 

land  ;  light  on 

well  won 

Thirsk 

breadth 

soils 

other 

Generally  very 

Short  :  under 

Short ;  under 

Average 

Average 

Good  ;  over 

Well  got  ;    over 

August  25 

J.   Outhwaite,  Baincsse,  Cat- 

light  of  straw, 

average 

average 

average 

average 

tcrick 

but  well  filled  : 

under  average 

Generally   light 

Very  good 

Generally  good 

Average 

Very  good 

Very  good,  ex- 

Light 

About  the  13th 

Edmond  Riley,  Kipling  Cotes 

crop,    but  well 

filled 
Short  of    straw ; 

cept  Mangels 

Farm 

A  good  crop,  the 

A  light  crop  ; 

A  thin  crop,  won- 

A good  crop  : 

Very  promising 

A  light  crop,  but 

John     Percy     Clark,    North 

beneath  an  aver- 

best growing 

very  short  of 

derfully  podded 

above  an  average 

indeed  ;  never 

well  got 

Fcrriby,  Brough 

age,    with  defec- 

above an  average 

straw 

looked  better 

tive    head    from 
red  rust 
Average 

Very  little  grown 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good  on  some 

A  little   under 

September 

William  Irvine,  Halifax 

lands 

average 

Will    yield   well, 

Good 

Good 

Moderate 

Good 

Very  good  indcec 

Not  good 

August  20 

B.  Nicholson,  Sturton  Grange, 

but  short 

Leeds 

Pretty   well   fed, 

The  best  crop  ol 

Average 

Well  podded,  but 

Good 

Potatos .  pro- 

Under average 

August  11 

C.    Scholcy,   Eastoft  Grange, 

yet  under 

the  season 

under    average 

mising  ;     other 

Goolc 

CHESTER 

average 

Light  crop,  thin 

on  the  ground 

g   a 

F  ir 

Good 

roots  average 
Very  promising 

Light 

Middle    of 

Henry       Tipping,       Ouston, 

August 

Northwich 

Mostly    thin    on 

Very  little  . 

About  an 

Full 

Pretty  good, 

Very  light  crops 
well  got 

August  11 

W.  B.  Burnham,   Spital,   near 

the  ground,  wil 

grown  ;    below 

average 

some  failures    ir 

Birkenhead 

yield  tolerably 

average 

Swedes 

well  to  the  straw 

Thin    on  the 

1            .... 

Very  promising 

Good 

Very  promising 

Light  crops, 

Pretty    early 

Thomas  Rigby,  Winsford 

ground,  but  looks 

well 
Good   in   quality 

well  got 

Vcrylittle  grown 

Average  and 

Very  good 

Good  ;  Mangels 

Light,  but  even 

Mid-August 

D.     Reynolds    Davis,    Agdon 

but  under  average 

but  good 

good 
Over  average 

irregular 

got 

Hall,  Knutsford 

Very  good 

Abundant,  and 

End  of  August 

Benj.     Swnfiicld,     Ashbourne. 

well  got 

H.irtington 

Under  average 

Good  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good  ;  Potatos 
over  average 

Under  average ; 
well  secured 

August  13 

Gilbert       Murray,      Elvaston 
Estate  1  Iffii  b 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Little  grown 

Little  grown 

(,r„„| 

Good 

August  20 

[ohn  Parkin,  Idi  id 

I.  i:.  Uring,  Claxby,  .Spilsby 

On  mixed  soil 

Over  average ; 
quality  good 

Scarcely  average 

Good 

Not  m:iny  sown 
average 

Fair 

August  1 1 

average  ;  clay- 

land  under  an 

average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Great 

August  13 

W.     Fancourt,       Folkingluin, 
Aslackby 

The  fens  are  un 

-  Very  good,  and 

A  f.iir  average, 

Well  podded,  bu 

Very  good,  and 

Mangels  seldom 

(.'liver  .il'ini'l.ini 

Mid-August 

John  Clarke,  Long  Sutton 

1     usually  good, 
marshes  variable 

extra  breadth 

but  unequal  in 

thin  in  plant 

likely  to  yield 

mi    1; 1  , 

grass  hay  good, 

;             sown 

plant 

well 

Swedes  fair  ; 

well  got 

|  late  sown  crops 

Turnips  late 

1     are  best  ;  not 

quite  ,an  average 

— 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

LINCOLN  

Good  On  all 
light  soils  ;    thin, 

Fair  crop  on 

light  land,  small 

bulk  on  clay 

Full  crop  ;    good 
deal  of  fly 

Good 

All  good :  some 
disease  in 

Vgry  good 

General   Aug.  n 

Thomas  Aitkcn,  Spalding 

planted  on  heavy 

land 

Wry  irregular 

Potatos 

Good 

Various 

Good 

Good 

Average ;  require 

Over  average 

August  30 

Isaac    Sharpley,       Boswcll 

rain 

Hnlh,:,      [.until 

Nearly  full  crop 

A  good  average 

Good,  but  a 

Bad  In  the  county 

A  small  break 

Promising 

Good 

Mid- August 

J.  G.  Dixon,  Caistof 

on  the  wolds,  but 

crop 

small  breadth 

scarcely  half  a 

crop  in  the  fen 

country 
Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  few  grown 

Very  few  grown 

Good 

Good 

August    14 

Francis  Sowcrby,  Aylesbury, 
Grimsby 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Very  few  grown 

Over  average 

Very  good 

Under  average 

Now  ready 

W.  K.  Marshall,  Cranston 

Under  average 

Good 

Middling 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Average 

August  12 

H.  Dudding,  Panton  House, 
Wragby 

Above  average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

August  g 

Marshall  Heanley,  Croft, 
Boston 

Thin  plant  : 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Very  promising 

Good  crop  ;   well 

Mid-August 

Richard      Shirley,       Baucolt, 

under  average 

got 

Munslow,  Church  Stretton 

Good  on  light 

About  average 

Good  average 

Turnips,    good 

Rye-grass  and 

August  18 

W.    Dickenson,    Palin,    West 

soils  ;  very  thin 

except  in  places ; 

Clover,  good 

Felton 

and    under 

Mangels,  fair 

crop  ;    hay  light, 

.i\eragc  on 

crop ;  Potatos, 

well  got 

heavy  soils 

better  than  for 

years 

Average 

SALOP 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

August  18 

John  Rawlings,  Stoke, Tenluiry 

Good  on  light, 

Good 

Very  good 

Not  many  sown 

Not  many  sown 

The  best  I  have 

Good  crop,  and 

August   11 

Thos.  Mansell,  Ercall  Park 

very  bad  on 

strong  soils 

On  light  lands 

ever  seen 

well   secured 

Over  average 

Below  average 

Only  winter 

Generally  thin  ; 

Very  good  and 

Heavy  crop  ; 

About  August  12 

Thomas    Nock,    Sutton    Mad- 

a  good  average  ; 

Beans  above  an 

below  an  average 

early 

most  of  it  well 

dock,  Shifnal 

on  strong  land 

very  thin 

Very  good  * 

average 

got 

"  The  best  crops  of  ali 

Good 

Good 

Good 

First-class 

Good 

August  11 

Richard     Wilson,      Ackleton 

kinds  we  have  had 

House,  Bridgnorth 

for  some  years. 

Deficient  on  stiff 

soils,  a  full  crop 

on  dry  soils 

A  good  average 

Fair  crop 

Blighted 

Fair  crop 

Good,  but  suffer- 
ing in  places  from 
finger-and-toe 

Under  average ; 
fairly  got 

Just  commencing 

G.  S.  Forester,  High  Ercall, 
Wellington 

Below  an  ave- 

An average 

An  average 

Very  little  grown 

An  average 

Very  good 

Quite  an  average 

August  33 

Evan  Davies,  Patlon,  Wenluck 

rage;  some  farms 

here 

not  an  acre 

sown 
Scarcely  an  aver- 

An average  crop ; 

An  average 

Winter  Beans 

A  good  crop 

Generally  good  ; 

Carried  well,  but 

Mid-August 

Richard     Pullen,      Shackerly 

age  crop ;  very 

the  late  sown 

very  thin  ;  spring 

in  places  at- 

generally light 

House,  Albrighlon 

thin  upon  wet 

land 
Very  good  on 

best 

a  good  crop 

tacked  with  grub 

Good  on  best 

Not  many 

Good 

Few  sown 

Promise  better 

Very  fair,  well 

Mid-August 

R.     W.     Ralph,     Honnington 

good  dry  land, 

soils,  indifferent 

grown  ;  indif- 

than for  many 

got ;  much  mown 

Grange,  Newport 

very  poor  on  cold 

on  sandy  and  stiff 

ferent 

years 

extra  after 

strong  land 

soils 

grazing 

Thin  plant  ; 

Good  average 

Average 

Few  grown 

Few  grown 

Very  good 

Under    average . 

Barley,  Aug.  18; 

Edward      Bowen,        Cruftoii, 

under  average 

well  got 

Wheat,  about 
Aug.  31 

Bromficld 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Most  part 
harvested  well 

AugUSt  12 

John  Stainer,  Uppington,  Wel- 
lington 

Very  promising 

Same  as  Wheat 

Same  as  Wheat 

Same  as  Wheat 

Same  as  Wheat 

Very  promising 

Good 

Oats  and  Barley 

W.  D.   Green,  Market  Dray- 

on light  sods,  on 

now.  Wheat  in  a 

ton 

strong  soils 

fortnight 

rather  worse 

Very  various ; 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Generally  good 

Rather  light 

Mid-August 

J.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Lich- 
field 

under  average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Full  average 

Good 

Over  average 

August  18 

Charles    Wootton,     Teddcsley 

Farm 
,  Stafford 

Light ;  not 

There  is  very 

Largely  sown ; 

Are  very  good 

Few  sown,  and 

Excellent 

Light 

Mid-August 

average 

little  sown 

rather  light 

middling 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Few  sown 

Good 

Swedes  good, 
though  variable 

Full  crop;  gener- 
ally well  got 

About  Aug.  15 

R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford,  Wol- 
verhampton 

About  average  ; 
much  better 

Unequal,  and 
under  average 

Average 

Spring  sown 
good  ;  winter 

Good 

Swedes  fair  ; 
Mangels  good  ; 

Good  crops, 
well  secured 

Middle  and   end 
of  August 

Thomas    Carroll,     Cham  wood 

Forest 

than  expected 

Beans  inferior 

Potatos  pro- 

Under average 

Good 

A  fair  crop ; 

Good 

Fair,  but  few 

mising 
Good 

A  fair  crop,  well 

Now  com- 

Edward   K.     Fisher,    Market 

thin  in  places 

sown 

got 

mencing 

Harborough 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Average 

About  Aug.  18 

W.  Pacey,  Garthorpe 

on  cold  land 

Below  anaverage 

Good 

An  average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

About  16th  inst. 

Conyers   Peach,    Stoke    Dry, 

near  Uppingham 

Not  nearly  an 

Over  average 

About  average 

Quite  average 

Over  average 

Very  good,  but 

A  fair  crop,  and 

Mid-August 

D.  Edwards,  Brinsop  Court 

average  crop, 

late 

generally  well 

but  improved 

lately 
Over  average 

ended 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Very  promising ; 

Over  average 

August  11 

T.  Duckham,  Baysham  Court, 

over  average 

Ross 

Promises  a  fair 

Very  good 

Good 

A  capital  crop, 

Very  good 

Growing  fast ; 

A  good  crop 

August  14 

Philip     Turner,     The    Leen, 

yield,  but 

but  a  little 

wireworm  at 

Pemb  ridge 

not  heavy 

blighted 

root 

Under  average 

Full  average 

Average 

Full  average 

Late,  but  look- 
ing well 
Promising,  but 

Over  average 

August  13 

J.  Mathews,  Blakemere 

Average 

Very  good ; 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

End  of  August 

Henry  Pride,  The  Cwm,  Mon- 

over average 

late 

mouth 

WARWICK    

Dry  land,  aver- 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Average 

August  18 

J.  H.  Uurbery,  Kenilworth 

age  ;  clay  land 

under  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Average 

August  11 

John  C.  Adkins,  Milcots, 
Stratford-on-Avon 

Average  on  light 

About  average, 

Average 

.... 

Most   promising, 

Average 

Middle  of 

Charles    M.     Caldecott,    Hul- 

*  By  returns  to  Aug.  2, 

land,  and  looks 

and  long  in  the 

except  Potatos, 

August 

brook  Grange,  Rugby 

foot-and-mouth  and 

promising  * 

straw 

which  showed 

sheep-scab        have 

disease 

disappeared      from 

Very  good  on 

Quite  an  average 

Very  good 

An  average 

Very  well 

Season  has  suited 

Good  crop 

Commenced   this 

John     Baldwin,     Luddington, 

the  county  of  War- 

well cultivated 

podded  ;  plenty 

well 

week 

Stratford-on-Avon 

wick,  but  pleuro  is 

lands, 

of  straw 

increasing 

particularly 

on   light 

soils 

Not  average 

Average 

Few  sown 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Fair  crop 

About  Aug.  14 

Joseph  Smith,  Henley  in- 
Arden 

NORTHAMPTON  .... 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Average  ;  few 
grown 

Various 

Average 

Middle  of 
August 

J.  Borlase  Tibbits,  Barton 
Seagrave,  Kettering 

Good  on  light, 

Good  full 

Average 

Good 

Average 

Good 

Good 

August  20 

T.     B.     Smeaton,      Cromwell 

bad  on  heavy 

land 
Short  acreage, 

average 

House,  Naseby 

Quite  an 

Average 

Over  an  average 

Not  an  average 

Very  promising 

Abundant 

August  13 

James     Bartlett,      Whitfi.ld, 

and  under 

average 

near  Brack  ley 

average 
Autumn-sown, 

Light  land  good, 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good  on  light 

Good  crop 

August  15 

J.  W.   Watts,   Little  Harrow- 

where  full  plant, 

clay  land  very 

land 

den,  Wellingborough 

good  :  spring- 

bad 

sown  not  ripe 
Light,  slightly 

Very  late  light 

Good 

Well  podded, 

Good 

Well  planted ; 

Heavy 

August  13 

John  Rooke,  Welden  Grange, 

mildewed 

crop 

healthy 

Turnips  want 

Wansford 

Over  average  on 

Average  on  sand ; 

Average  both  on 

Over  average  on 

Average  on  clay 

rain 
Average  on  both 

Under  average  on 

August  7  on 

Charles    Doncaster,    Ridding* 

sand  ;   under 

under  average  on 

sand  and  clay 

clay 

sand  and  clay 

both  sand  and 

sand,  August  15 

Hill,  near  Southwell 

average  on  clay 

clay 

clay ;  well  got 

on  clay 
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THE 

PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS- 

'^Continued). 

COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEV. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

HUNTINGDON 

Below  an  average 

An  average 

Very  few  grown 

Good 

A  good  average 

Good 

Good,  and  got  ir 

Now  general 

Robert     Barton,    Wigan,    St. 

from  4  to  8  bush 

about  an  average 

good  condition 

Ives 

Barely  an  average 

Average 

Average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Good  plants 

Average 

August  10. 

Peter  Purves,  Brampton 

Red — a  quarter 

Fair  average 

Very  few  grown 

Average  ;  gone 

Good 

Good 

Good  ;  well  got 

August  8 

William  Looker,  Wyton  Manor 

under  average; 

off  very  much 

Rivetts— full 

CAMBRIDGE  

Rather  too  heavy 

Fair 

Very  various 

Good 

Not  good 

Average 

Good 

August  s 

Alfred     S.    Ruston,     Aylesby 
^  House,  Chatteris 

and  laid 

Below  average 

Average 

Below  average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good,  well  got 

August  7 

G.    J.    Moore,    The    Limes. 
Elen,  Wisbeach 

Average 

Average 

Average 
Gooa 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Under  average 

Above  average 

Very  favourable 

George  Howard,  Royston 

Red  Wheat  not 
well  "  set ;  " 
Rivetts  good 

Various  and  late 

Good 

Good 

Various 

Good 

About  August  8 

,  near  Linton 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  large 
breadth 

Average 

Average 

Want  rain 

Good 

August  3 

S.  Wallis,  Grantchester 

Average 

Not  average 

Good 

Good 

Moderate 

Good 

August  1 

Richard       Rowley      Holben, 

Barton 
>Vm.    H.    Taylor,    Merchant, 

Wymondham 

NORFOLK    

Short  acreage  ; 
under  average, 
but    better    than 

Crop   variable  in 
bulk  ;    quality 

Fair  average 
crop  in  yield  anc 

Above  an    aver- 
age ;  better  than 

Same  as  Beans 

Promise  well, 

Superabundant ; 
of  fair  quality 

General  on 

but  wanting  rail 

August  8 

and  yield  equal 

quality 

for  several  years 

1872  in  yield  and 

quality 

Hardly  an 

to  1872 

Under  average 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Turnips  variable 

Fair  crop 

Begun  August  4 

■Valter    Flatt,    Barton    East- 

average 

Beet  good 

moor,  Brandon 

Average,  but 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good,  but  want 

Good 

General  on  the 

•V.     Cubitt,     Bacton    Abbev, 

ripening    too 

rain 

nth 

North  Walsham 

Not  quite  an 

Average 

Fair  average 

Likely  to  be 

Average 

Mangel    good  ; 

Good  crop,  fairly 

August  g 

Thomas  Brown,  Manor  House, 

average 

good 

Turnips    back- 
ward 

secured 

Downham 

Good  average 

Good  ;      ripening 

Good 

Medium 

A  full  plant,  but 

Good,    and    weli 

Now  cutting 

rlenry  Woods,  Walton, 

too  quickly 

wants  rain 

got 

Wheat 

ford 

According  to  soil, 

The  same 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good    plant, 

Quite    average 

August   9 

V.  L.  Slebbing,  West  Dere- 

but an  average 

wanting  rain 

ham,  Brandon 

Good 

Not  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

August    8 

,  Rougham 

Average ;  not 

Good   quality  ; 

Average 

Good 

About  average 

Good,  but  greatly 

Average  ; 

August  7 

Jlare   Sewell    Read,    Honinc,- 

equal  to  the 

fair  yield 

in  need  of  rain 

generally  well 

ham 

prospect  a  month 

saved 

ago  ;  ripened  too 

quickly 

Barely  average 

Full  average 

Over  average 

Good  average 

Average 

Average 

August  7 

:4obt.  Barham,  Flordon  Hall 

Thin,  not  an 

Good  :  a  full 

Not    many 

Well    podded  ; 

Good  and  early 

Mangels  good  ; 

Hardly  an  aver- 

August 4 

D.    T.     Fish,     Bury    St.    Ed- 

average 

crop 

grown  ;   good 

plant  patchy 

where  not  eaten 

Turnips  fine  planl 

age  ;    well  got 

mund's 

Under    an    aver- 

Average 

.... 

Above   an 

Above    an 

Mangels  very 

Large  ;   well 

August  4 

Samuel    G.     Steam,    Brandc- 

age  ;     deficient 

average 

average 

good  ;    Swedes 

secured 

ston,  Wickham  Market 

in  ear 

almost  a  failure 

Under    average  ; 
improved 

Middling  ;  im- 
proved 

Not  grown 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Promising 

Good 

Mow  (August  8) 

George    Edwards,     Framling- 
ham 

Under  average 

Average 

Fair  quality 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Good  ;  well 
secured 

August  8 

T.      C.      Whiting,      Barsham 
House,  Beccles 

On  mixed  light 

About  an  average 

Not  many  acres 

Winter  Beans 

About  average 

Mangels  good  ; 

Average  ;  se- 

Some threshed 

G.      M.     Sexton,     Wharstead 

land  q-.iite  aver- 

grown here ; 

good  ;  spring 

Turnips  plant 

cured  fairly  well 

already 

Hall 

age  ;  on  heavy 
lands,  not  aver- 

about  average 

do.,  average 

well,  butsuffering 

BEDS    ".. 

Below  an  average 

Good  ;  average 

Average 

Above  an  average 

Above  an  aver- 
age 

About  an  aver- 
age, but  late 

Average 

Wheat  about  the 
nth 

Henry  A    Bottle,    Pertenhall, 
Kimbolton 

Fair  average  : 
quality  likely  to 

Same  remarks 

Very  few  sown 

Good ;  free  from 

Very  few  sown 

Very  fair  ;  want- 

Good average  ; 

Now  general 

Henry       Trethewy,       Silsoe, 

apply 

fly 

ing  rain 

pretty  well  saved 

Ampthill 

be  very  good 

Under    average  ; 

Early  full  aver- 

Full average 

Full  average 

Full  average 

Good 

Average 

August  4 

Francis  Fowler,  Henlow 

thin  plant,  fine 

age  ;     backward, 

quality 

not  forward  to 
judge 
Good 

Very  variable, 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

August  11 

C.  Randcll,  Chadbury,  Eves- 

not average 

ham 

Average  ;  much 

ess  planted  than 

usual 

Very  good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very  good 

Average 

August  n  to  18 

Joseph  Matthews,  Great  Mal- 
vern 

Under  average 

Rather  under 

Under  average 

Above  average 

Good 

Good,  but  rain 

Fair  average 

About  Aug.  12 

Stiles  Rich,  Fearnall  Heath    J 

Sandy  loams  full 

average 
Full  average  ; 

Good 

Early  planted. 

Large  crop  of  all 

wanted 
Very  promising 

Meadow,  large 
crop  ;  uplands, 

August  14 

Henry  Hudson,  Pershore 

average  ;   clays 

fine  sample 

lull  average  ; 

varieties 

considerably 
under 

late,  blighted 

light 

Nearly  average 

Average 

Little  grown 
about  here 

Winter  good 

Average 

Good 

Average 

August  9 

Benjamin     Bomford,    Pilchill, 
Vale  of  Evesham 

Under  average 

Full  average 

Average 

Few  grown 

Good 

Good 

Good  ;  full 
average 

In  another  week 

George       Pritchard,       White 

House,  near  Abergavenny 
G.  R.  G.  Relph,  Usk 

Autumn,  full 

Over  average 

Fair  average 

Very  promising 

Scarcely  an 

August   15 

average  ;  spring. 

average 

under    average 

On  the  Cots- 

Above  average 

An  average 

Good  ;  above 

Good  :  above 

Good  ;  rain  is 

Good 

August  11 

fohn    Wrightson,      Professor, 

wolds  an  average 

average 

average 

required 

Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester 

Various 

Good 

Various 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Commencing 

John  Cobham,  Whitfield,  Fal- 

field 
Anthony      Bubb,      Witcombe 

Court 
hi.    Scott  Hayward,  Froccstcr 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

August  4 

Quarter   under 

Over  average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Good 

Average ;    well 

August  n 

average 

made 

Court,  Stonehouse 

Dver  an  average 

Over  an  average 

Average 

Good 

Good 

August  14 

Edward  Handy,  Andoversford 

Above  an  aver- 

Above an  aver- 

Above an  aver- 

Very few  grown  : 

Above  an  aver- 

Good plant,  and 

Well  made 

August  11 

John  Thompson,  Badminton 

age,  except  on 
wet  undrained 

land 
Rather  over  an 

age 

age 

above  an  average 

age 

very  promising 

Over  average 

Average 

Not  grown  to 

Average 

Looking  very 

Fair  crops,  and 

End  of  August 

Francis    Burnett,     Kingscote, 

average 

any  extent 

well 

well  secured 

Wootton -under- Edge 
jilcs  Edmonds,  Eastfeach 

Average 

Promising 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Promising 

Average 

August  10  or  11 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Now 

Thomas      Porter,       Baunton, 

Fair  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Promising 

Average 

August  5 
Now 

Cirencester 
Samuel  Drucc,  Eynsham 

Very  kind,  but 

Good  average 

Under  an 

Full  average 

Good  crop 

Good  plant,  not 

Average  crop 

John     Bryan,      South    Leigh, 

not  an  average 
crop 

crop,  but  poor 
sample 

average 

crop 

growing  well 

Witney 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Average  crop 

Over  average 

Under    average  ; 

First-rate  plant  ; 

Average  crop ; 

August  ia 

Fohn    Oillett,    Oakland*,   near 

Good  average 

Under    average  ; 

a  good  deal  of 

blight 

badly   blighted 

rather  late 

well  got 

Charlbury 

Average 

Good  on  light 

soils,  very  bad  on 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  good 
Full  plant 

Average 

Late 

[as.  Inncs,  WrOXtOn,  Banbury 

Matthew    Savidge,     Sartden 
Lodge       Farm,       Chipping 

Under  average 

Good 

Good 

Average,  well 
secured 

August  18 

strong  land 

Null. Ml 

Over  average  ; 
quality  good 

Average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

Average 

August  5 

'.  Strainge,  Black  Bourton 

Average  ;    not 
much  blight 

Over  average  ; 
not  good  quality 

Over  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

August  5 

onathan    Strange,    Duckling- 
ton,  near  Witney 

Under  average 

Very  variable 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

Meadows  aver- 

August 1 

Thos,  Owen,  Clapton,  Hun- 
ger fnrd 

as.  Hulbert,  Streatley,  Read- 
ing 

Some  pieces  thin, 
but  others  pro- 

Very good 

Light,  required 
more  rain 

Good 

Good 

Not  good 

age 
Rather  a  light 

.    IMJ. 

Now 

mising  ;    average 

Thin,  and  below 

Average 

Average  of  corn  ; 

Average,  but     1 

Very  few  grown 

A  good  plant, 
but  .suffering 

Haifa  crop,  well 

Now 

ames  Brcbncr,  Norfolk  Farm, 

average 

deficient  in  straw 

threatening 

blight 

Average 

got 

Windsor  Great  Park 

Barely  an 

Over  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Wanting  rain 

| 
Under   average  ; 

August  8 

'ohn    Adnams,     Harts     Hill, 

average 

well  got 

Thatcham 

Under  average 

Average 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Average 

Want  rain 

Much  under 
average;  well  got 

August  9 

W.  Bulstrode,  Cookham  Dean, 
Maidenhead 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS--(Gw//W<0. 


WHEAT. 


OATS. 


ROOT 
CROPS. 


HAY. 


Under  average 


Fine  quality  ; 

average  quantity 

Below  average 

Under  average 

Good 

Average  ;  some 

very  good,  some 

thin 

Good  average, 

but  red    maggot 

re-appearing 

Average 

Average 

Some  good,  but  a 

large  portion 

much   blighted 

Slight 

Under  average 

Below  the  aver- 
age 
Short  in  straw ; 
under  an  average 
Average,   spring- 
sown  g*  od 
Good  headed, 
but  not  much 
Straw 
Short  of  average 
and  acreage 
Good  average 
An  average 

Much  thin  in 
plant  and  de- 
fective   in    the 

ear ;  on  the 
whole  under  an 

average 
One-third  under 
average  on  heavy 

and  wet  lands, 
average  on  light 

and  dry 
Under  average, 
and  part  blighted 

Decidedly  below 

average  ;  quality 

and  weight  good 

Clay  subsoil,  the 

worst  crop  for 

many  years  : 

loam  or  chalk 

subsoil,  4  qr.  to 

4  4  qr. 
Under  an  aver- 
age 
Not  an  average ; 
ears  defective  in 
many  Melds 
Probably  not 

two-thirds 
average  :  short 

breadth 
Not  an  average 
by  about  one- 
fifth 
Much  below  an 
average,  both   in 
quantity  and 

quality 
Under  average 

Very  various  ; 
under  average 

Under  average 

Autumn   thin  on 
ground,  but  well- 
headed  ;    spring 
sown  various, 
but  average 
Under    average 
thin  on  the 
ground  ;  ears 
well  filled,  except 
where  stem  is 
blighted 
Average 

Thin  plant 

Very  much  under 

average 

Good 


Full  average 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Below  average 

Good,  but  late 

Under  average 

Average 
Below  an  average 

Various,  late- 
sown  bad 
Over  average 

About  average 

About  an  average 

Good,  full  aver- 
age 
Under  average 

Full  average 

Above  average 
Above  an  average 

Large  breadth 
sown,  and  pro- 
mising a  fair  crop 


Short  in  straw, 
and  under  aver- 
age 
Good  average  ; 
sample  fine 

Good  in  quality 

and  an  average 

crop  ;  4^  qr.  to 

5  qr- 


Average 


Very  good,  but 
not  much  grown 


Great  breadth 
over  average 


About  an  average 


A  good  crop,  but 
probably  defi- 
cient in  quality 

Average 

Under  average 


Average 

Below  average  ; 

ripened  off  too 

fast 


Good  average 
short  straw 


Average  Under  average 


Good 

Below  average 

Average 

Good 
Below  average 


Good 

Average 

Over  average 

Fair 

Good 


Good,  but  late  1  Very  good  indeed 


Under  average 

Average 
Good 

Average 

Average 

Fair  average 

Fair 

Average 

Good 


Average 
An  average 


Under  average 


Same  as  Barley 
Few  grown  here 


Very  variable 
6  qr. 


Under  average 

Good,  above    the 
average 

Over  average 


An  average 


Average 
Good  crop 

Average 
Below  average 


A  fair  average 
crop 


Average 

Over  average 
Good 

Average 

Fair  average 

Both  winter  and 

pring  very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Winter  good ; 

spring  not 

Not  long  in 

straw,  but  well 

podded 


Good 
Fair  crop 


Good  generally 
4  qr.  to  5  qr. 


Few  grown 
Over  average 

Over  average 


Not  quite  an 
average 


Average 

Average ;   not 
much  grown 

Over  average 


HANTS 


Nearly  an  aver 

age 

25  per  cent. 

under  average 

Good,    middling, 

and  bad,  making 

altogether  nearly 

an  average 

Two-thirds  badly 

blighted  ; 

one-fourth 

under  average 

Full  average 


Good  ;  over 

average 

Average 

Little  sown  ; 

over  average 

Very  little  grown, 

good  what  we 

have 

Good 

Average,  and 

quality  good 

Over  average, 

although  various 


Over  average 

Average 

Rather  over 

average 

Good 


Very  good 
Average 

Good 


Good 
Average 
Average 

Good 


Mangel  good  ; 
Swedes  ami  Tur- 
nips want  rain 
Good 

Good 

Average 

Mangel  good  ; 

Swedes  failure 

Good 

Fair  average 


Average 

Over  average 
Good 

Averaee 

About  average 

Good 

Good,  and  over 

average 

Good 

Average 

Very  good 
Below  an  average 

Mostly  good 


Good 


Good,  bad  and 

indifferent 

Good,  wanting 

rain 

Various 

Bad 

Not  quite  aver- 
age 
All  roots  suffer- 
ing 
Very  good 

Not  much  grown, 
and  rather  poor 

Good 

Promise  well 

Very  late,  and 

now  suffering 

Good,  but  requir 

ing    rain 


Average 


Good  crop  ; 

promises  good 

quality 


Over  average 


Under  average  :  Under  average 

Short,  and  under  Fair  crop  ;    aver- 
average  age 

Average  Average 


Barely  an 
average 


Average 


Few  grown  : 
blighted 


Over  average 


j  Barely  an  aver-      A  full  average 
age,  and  in  some 

instances 

blighted 


Under  average     Not  an  average 


Good 


Early  white,  half 
a  crop :    common 

better 
Very  thin  ;  -z\  qr. 


An  average 
Over  average 

Over  average 

Average 
Bad 


Average 
Average 


Above  average 


Over  average  ; 

well  podded 

Few  grown  ; 

good 

Good 

Under    average 

very  irregular 

Average 


Average 

Over  average 
Average 


Good 


Mangels,  back- 
ward plant,  not 

good 
Mangel,  a  good 
plant  ;  Potatos, 
good  at  present 


Turnips  back- 
ward ■ 
Famous  plant, 
but  want  rain 
much 
Very  good 


Good 
Indifferent 


DATE  OF 
HARVEST, 


Quality  good  ; 
short  quantity 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Good  ;    not  very 
abundant 

Large  crop 

second  cut  Clover 

deficient 

About  a  ton  per 

acre 

Average  ;  some 

damaged 

Light,  good  in 

quality 

Short,  well  got 

Average 

Average 

Fair  ;  well  got 

Full  average 

About  an  average 


Average  ;  Clover 

good 

Very  light 

Average  crop 

well  got 

Short  crop 


Average,  fairly 
got 


Average 


Fine  crop,  well 
got  up 

Grass  hay  very 

short,  Clover  a 

good  crop 


Middling,  well 
got 

About  an  aver- 
age 

Over  average 


Average 
Bad 


August  12 
August  2 

AllgUSt     12 

August  it 

Now 
August  9 

August  12 


Wurzel  average  ; 
Potatos  good 
Good  plant, 
but    suffering 

much 
Over  average 

Promise  well, 

but  require  a 

day's  rain 


Mangels  good  ; 

Turnips  want 

rain  ;  Potatos 

heavy,  but 

blighted 

Moderate  ; 
wanting  rain 

Good 

Likely  to  be 

under  average 

Very  good 


Good  ;  in  want 

of  rain 
Looking  well, 
but  want  rain 
Mangel  good  ; 
Swedes  late  ; 
Turnips  pretty 

good 
Mangel,  good ; 
Turnips  and 
Swedes,    back- 
ward and 
uncertain 
Average 


Mangel,  fair ; 
Swedes  and 
Turnips,  back- 
ward 


Under   average 

good  quality 

Two-thirds    of   i 

crop  ;  fairly 

secured 

Short 

Good,  and  well 
saved 


Under    average 
well  harvested 


Barely  average 

Deficient 
Under  average 

Under  average, 
quality  excellent 

Under  average 

Very  light  crop 
well  secured 
Short  crop 


Under  average 


Under  average 


Under  average 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Wheat,  July  2S  ; 

Oats,  August  1 ; 

Barley,  August  4 

August   11 

Now 


Full  harvest  now 

August  5 

August  7 
All  cut  August  8 

August  4 

August  1 

August  2 

August  16 
General    now 

August  1 


August  4 


Began  August  4 
August  10 


Commenced 
about  August  2 


Now 
August  7 

August  4 


First  week  ii 
August 

August  4 


August  S 
About  July  28 

August  4 

Half  cut   in  thi; 
district  ;    Aug.   i 

August  5 


Commenced 
July  28 
August  6 
First  week  in 
August 
August  8 


August  8 
August  4 
August  8 

August  4 

August  8 
August  4 


E.W,  Moore,  Coleshill,  High- 
worth 

James     Williams,      Shippoti, 

Abingdon 
George      Pocock,        Bourlon, 

Shrivenbam 
William      Smith,      Woolston, 

Bletchley 
Edw.  Evans,  Boveney  Court, 

Windsor 
W.     G.     Duncan,     Bradwell, 

Stoney  Stratford 

John    K.    Fowler,    Prebendal 
Farm,  Aylesbury 

Charles    S.   Cantrell,    Riding 
Court,  Datchet 


F.  W.  Bignell,  Lougliton 


E.     Roberts,     Berden 
Bishop  Stortford 


Hall, 


John    Bennet  Lawes,  Rotham- 

sted,  St.  Alban's_ 
William  Brown,  Tring 

G.    Hawkes,     Arlslcy,     near 

Baldock 
Collinson    Hall,  Princes  Gate, 

Romford 
Charles  C.  Harvey,    Foulness, 

Southend 

J.   J.   Mechi,    Tiptree    Hall, 
Kelvedon 

P.  Mitchell,  Rainham 
A.  Barfield,  Duninow 

William     Impcy,     Broomficld 
Hall,  Chelmsford 


S.  W.  Squier,Horndon-on-Hill 


James  Ross,  The  Grange  Farm, 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak 

Henry  Dixon,  Witham 


George  Webb,   Tunstall,   Sit- 

tingbourne 


Mark    Sandford,    Martin,  near 

Dover 
Charles  Whitehead,    Barming 

House,  Maidstone 

Robert  Matson,  Wingham 


-,  near  Faversham 


F.  Sherbom,  Bedfont,  Houns- 
low,  W. 


Thomas      Hewett,       Cranford 

Park  Farm 
E.  Hilder,  Woking 


T.    C.    Sherrard,    Kinnerstey 

Manor,  Reigate 
James  Arnot,  Carshalton 


Charles  Gay  Roberts,   Hasle- 
mere 


William         Rigden,        Hove, 

Brighton 
H.  Evershed,  Hellingly 
Thomas    Peters,     Belle    Vue, 

Crawley 
,  Hurstpierpoint 


James  Eames,  Lynch,  Mid- 
hurst 

George  Singer,  Oakwood , 
Chichester 

W.  C.  Spooner,  Eling  House,. 
near  Southampton 


John  T,  Twynam,  Winchester 


Joseph  Elundell,  Land  Agent,- 
&c,  24,  Portland  Street, 
Southampton 

William  Spearing,  Winchester" 
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THE  PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND. 

An  excellent 

Excellent 

Very  good  ;    late 

Under  average ; 

Now 

William  Dickinson,  New  Pari-, 

*  I  am  living  in  the  New 

crop 

sown 

tali  an  Rye-grass 
very  heavy 
Short  crop  : 

Lyniington  " 

Forest,  without  a  farming 
neighbour,  and  in  my  80th 
year,  and  too  infirm  to  go 

Under  average ; 

Early  sown 

A  very  indifferent 

Below  an  average 

A  total  failure 

July  31 

F.     Budd,      Hatch      Warren, 

blight  in  many 

places 
Average  crop 

fair  crop 

crop 

in  many  places 

got  up  well 

Basingstoke 

about,  socan  onlygiveyou 
my  own  farming  report. 

Not  average 

Bad 

Good 

Bad 

About  average 

August   it 

Walter   Pothecary,      Fifehcad 
Manor,  Stockbridge 

WILTS 

Barely  an 

average 

Average 

Under  average 

Very  few  grown 
here 

Under  average 

Not  average  as 
yet 

Under  average 

August  4 

T.     T.     Ruddle,     Whitsbury, 
Salisbury 

Good  to  bad  : 

Average,  but  late 

Average 

Average  bulk  ;  a 
little  blight 

Average 

Good 

Seeds  average ; 

August  7 

Thomas     Arkell,    Pen     Hill, 

under  average 

grass  under 

Swindon 

Average 

Above  average 

Below  average 

Average 

Below  average 

Below  average 

August  8 

Cyrus  Combes,  Tisbury,  near 
Salisbury 

Below  average 

Above  average, 
except  where  late 

Below  average 

Good 

Good 

Mangels  good  ; 
others  bad 

Below  average 

August  6 

James    Rawlcnce,    Bulbridge, 
Wilton,  Salisbury 

Under  average  ; 

Very  good,  and 

Same  as  Barley  ; 

Average 

Average 

A  good  plant,  but 

Under  average 

Middle  of 

J.    A.    Williams,   Hungcrford, 

ears  very  de- 

very bad 

late  sown  very 

backward 

August 

Baydon 

ficient  ;  Wheat 

bad 

midge 

Scarcely  an 

Full  crop 

About  average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

Below  average 

Below  average 

Early 

Elias  P.  Squarcy,  The  Moat, 

average 

Dounton 

Barely  an 

Above  average 

A  full  average 

Above  average 

Above  average 

A  good  plant,  but 

Good  crop  ;  of 

August  11 

Joseph  Stration,  Manningford 

average 

wanting  rain 

fair  quality 

Bruce 

SOMERSET 

Average 
Under  average 

Over  average 
Rather  under 

Over  average 

Good  plant 
Good 

Average 
About  average 

End  of  August 
August  10 

John  B.  Collyns,  Dulveit  >n 
Walter       Farthing,       Stowey 

Not  many  grown 

Good  ;  over  aver- 

Good 

average 

age 

Court,  Bridgewater 

Average;  in  some 

Barely  average  ; 

About  average 

Average 

Average 

Not  an  average  ; 

Short 

Just  commencing 

Thomas  Richards,  Wincanton 

places  thin,  but 

came  up  very 

in  many  places 

the  ear  heavy 

patchy  and 

no  plant 

and  good 

variable 

Not  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Some  very  good, 
others  short 

Variable  ;  good 
in  this  locality 

Light 

Nov 

H.  Parsons,  Hasclbury,  Crew- 
kerne 

DORSET 

Average,    except 
where  late 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Below  average 

Very  good 

Seeds    middling ; 
meadow  half  crop 

July  28 

James      Euckman,      Bradford 
Abbas,  Sherborne 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Very  varying 

Short,  butquality 
good 

Just  commencing 

William    J.    Pope,     Golm;  n- 
stone  Rectory 

Average,  where 

Over  average 

Good  average 

Good  crop 

Middling 

Dry  land  late  ; 

August  9 

T.    H.   Saunders,  Watercombc 

well  put  in  ; 

water  meadows 

Farm,  Dorchester 

yellow  maggot 

good 

numerous 

About  average 

Over  average 

Average 

Blighted 

Over  average 

Much  in  want  of 

Very  light 

August  11 

R.  Damen,  Dorchester 

Under  average 

Over  average 

Under  average 

Mot  many  grown 

Over  average 

A  good  plant ; 
wants  rain  badly 

Under  average 

Now  (August  8) 

John    Ford,    Rushton,    Bland- 
ford 

Thin  on  the  land, 

Fair  prospect  of 

A  fair  crop  : 

Good  ;  well   har- 

Want rain  ;  bad 

Thin,  but  fairly 

August  2 

Henry  Tookcs,  Whitechurch, 

mt  beautiful  qua- 

a good  crop 

about  average 

vested 

prospect 

made 

Bland  ford 

lity  and  colour 

Under  average 
20  per  cent. 

Average 

Over  average 

Good 

Good,  and  well 
harvested 

Now 

George      Langdon,      Ashford, 
Barnstaple 

Under  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Regular,  luxu- 
riant, forward 

Average 

Commenced    last 
week 

P.  Cowan,   Tawstock    Manor, 
Barnstaple 

Very  slight,  and 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

August  15 

J.  HorswcII,  Burns  Hall,  Len 

late 

Down 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Good 

August  11 

R.  Huxham  Watson,  Dorsel; , 

Totnes 
C<>*>rg«*      Turner,      Bramplurd 

Under  average ; 

Average 

Average 

A  full  crop 

A  full  rrnp 

Various 

T  ight  •  vi  .11 

Now 

the  late  sown 
mildewed 
Thin  in  the 

saved 

Speke,  Exeter 

Early,  verygood; 

Average 

Very  indifferent 

Slight 

August  1 1 

R.      W.      Pollard,      Bbgdon, 

ground  ;  under 

late,  plain 

Paignton 

average 
Under  average 

Over  average 

Over  average 

.... 

Average  pros- 
pect ;  little 
grown 
Very  promising 

Average 

August  7 

John   F.  Cornish,  Stancombe, 
Kingsbridge 

Various  ;  below 

Good  ;  a  full 

Above  average 

Good 

August  8 

John  Wills,  Soulhpethcrwyn, 

average 
Under  average 

average 
Above  average 

Above  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Now  general 

Launceston 
Henry  D.  Foster,  LostwithicI 

Fair 

Not  very  good 

Good 

Now 

,  Penzance 

Very  variable ; 

Promises  to  be 

Very  good 

Very  promising 

Small  quantity ; 

Busy  now 

William    Trethcwy,    Tregoose 

thin  in  bulk,  and 

many  fields  rusty 

Much  below 

good 

well  saved 

Probus 

Average 

Above  average 

Looking  well, 

Slight 

First  and  second 

John  Magor,  Tregcw,  Fc.ick, 

average 

except  Potatos 

week  in  August 

Truro 

WALES. 

MONMOUTH  

On  dryland  good; 
on  wet  middling 
Under  average 

Good 

Good 

.... 

Fair  promise 

Light 

August  11 

,  Abergavenny 

GLAMORGAN 

Average 

Good 

Over  average 

A  moderate  crop 

Commenced  Oats 

W.    S.  Powell,  F.glwysnunyd, 

only 

on  August  7 

Taibach 

IRELAND. 

ARMAGH  

A  good  crop, 
well  headed,  with 

.... 

A  very  heavy 
crop  with  very 

A  luxuriant  crop, 
long  and  well 

Turnips  and 
Mangels   looking 

Grass  saved  in 
bad  condition  ; 

August,  Septem- 
ber and  October 

Robert    A.    Boyd,    Sccd;mui, 

Armagh 

plenty  of  straw 

few  exceptions 

podded 

very  fine 

meadow  a  heavy 

crop 

Light  crop 

Very  thin 
Under  average 
Good  ;    mostly 

First-rate 

Good 

Very  good 

September  1 

William  Hardy,  Cowley  Hill 

Little  sown 

Average 
Over  average 

Good 

Good 

Looking  welt 
Over  average  *. 

Very  light 
Hay  very  light 

September  1 
August  20 

John  Burniston.  Randalstowo 

FERMANAGH     

Andrew  Mair,  Brookcboro" 

spring  sown 

Potatos  very 

good 

Excellent 

Good 

Light 

Promises  well 



Promising  good 

Good 

Under  average ; 
thin  on  pasture 

lands 

Very  fair  crop 

First  crop  bad, 

and  badly  saved 

September  12 

James     Lindsay,     Ballygh«, 

MaflorhamUton  West 

MAYO  

Don't  look  well 

Fair  crop 

Fair  crop 
Look  very 
promising 

Fair  crop 
Potatos,  good  ; 
Turnips,  excel- 
lent 
Very  good 

September 

First  week  in 

September 

\V.  Hildchrand,  Wcstport 

CAVAN    

Thomas      Chambers,      Bailie- 

borough 

Very  little  grown, 

A  fair  average 

111  general  a 

About  the  first 

J.  Albert  Ncsbitt,    Fort    Hill, 

but  that  good 

light  crop 

week  in 
September 

Bcltarbct 

WESTMEATH     

Hardly  any 

Little  or  none  ; 

Generally  good. 

Good ;  not 

A  fair  crop : 

Potatos,  yield 

Not  yielding  as 
much  as  usual 

August  25  to 

William        Newman,         Great 

sown 

n  middling  crop 

except  high  light 

generally  sown 

injured  by  wet 

abundance ; 

September  13 

Down,  MnlUngaf 

land 

Turnips,  re- 

markably good 

CLARE    

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Potatos  blighted, 

Uplands  average 

August  20  to  35    E.  Bennett,  Ballyc.ir 

a  fair  yield 

expected 

All  very  good  up 

to  this  time 

Very  little  sown 
looks  very 

Good 

Good 

.... 

A  fair  crop 

Beginning  «(     William  Ry.dl,  Cuhel 

September       i 

promising 
Good,  but  not 

.... 

Good 

.... 

Turnips,  good 

Short  crop 

End  of  August    John  Bolton  Mawy,  Balljfwirt 

much  sown 
Fair 

Fair 

Very  good 

.... 

.... 

Good 

Fair 

Now 

Anncsby     Loft  111     tic     Remy, 

fohnstown,  Clonegal 

D.  A.  Milward,  Tullogher 

Below  average 

Good 

Light 

>. .  • 

.... 

Very  lato  ; 

Very  light 

August  20 

Good,  small 

Very  good 

Very  good 

average 
Very  bad  Tur- 

Light 

August  16 

Patrick  Grace,  Frcshford 

breadth 

nips  ;  Potatos 
promise  well 

Very  good,  but 
late 

Not  much 

Short  and  late 

Very  eood  crop 

Good 

Above  average 

Very  good 

About  August  20  Col.    Jas.     Sheahan,     Manor 

|     House,  Kanturk 

Average 

Average 

Average 

! 

Average 

Seeds,  under 
average  ;  naiura 
meadow,  average 

1       August    co        James  Byrne,  Shanballymore 

August  16,   1S73.] 
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FERTILISING   EFFECT   OF    MERE 
TILLAGE. 

I  We  take  the   following  passages  from  the  little  ffatufiook  of 
Farm  Labour,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter&Galpin.] 

In  a  standard  work  on  "The  Valuation  of  Rents 
and  Tillages"  (Bayldon),  the  cost  of  the  first  year  of 
the  course  of  clay  land  cropping  is  estimated  thus  : — 

I   s.  d. 

First  ploughing  in  winter o  10     o 

Second  ploughing  in  spring  090 

Harrowings;  iScc     ..       ..        ..       ..        .  •    o    5    3 

Third  ploughing  with  harrowings  ..  . .      o  14     o 

Fourth  ploughing  with  the  manure       ..         ..080 

Fifth  ploughing 080 

Seed  furrow  (S*.l,  &c o  12     9 

This  is  the  tillage  pursued  in  bare-fallowing  clay 
land  under  ordinary  horse  cultivation.  It  is  plain  that 
six  ploughings  by  a  team  of  three  horses,  with  a  pro- 
bability, almost  certainty,  that  some  at  least  of  these 
operations  will  be  driven  into  a  lime  when  such  land  is 
in  unfit  condition  for  cultivation,  must  be  a  most  costly 
and  inefficient  tillage.  Every  time  that  such  a  team 
has  crossed  the  field  something  like  2  tons  (man,  and 
tool,  and  horses)  have  slid  and  tramped  from  one  end 
of  the  land  lo  the  other  ;  and  in  ploughing  this  has 
been  done  once  to  every  10  or  12  inches  in  width.  Of 
course,  this  must  harden  the  ground  ;  and  to  any  one 
who,  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  opera- 
tions, merely  reasons  from  the  natural  tendencies  of 
things,  it  must  appear  the  most  clumsy  and  unlikely 
process  for  attaining  tilth. 

"  What,"  might  not  such  an  one  ask  of  the  clay- 
land  farmer,  "is  the  object  of  those  long  teams  of 
cattle  that  I  see  traversfng  your  fields  all  through  the 
summer,  going  too  and  fro  twice  for  about  every  yard 
in  width  of  the  field  they  traverse?  Are  you  aiming 
at  the  hardening  and  consolidation  of  the  land?" 
"  Certainly  not,"  is  the  reply  ;  "we  are  ploughing  the 
land,  lifting  the  soil,  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
sun  and  air.  What  we  aim  at  by  these  means  is  to 
mix  and  lighten  up  the  layer  of  earth  in  which  we 
place  manure  for  the  growth  of  plants  ;  to  soften  and 
reduce  it  so  that  the  seeds  we  sow  there  may  be 
covered,  each  of  them,  by  moistened  particles  smaller 
than  itself ;  to  feed  and  mellow  it,  so  that  the  young 
plants  shall  spread  their  roots  abroad  without  difficulty, 
and  find  the  food  they  need."  "  Well  !  but,"  may  not 
the  answer  be  ?  "  these  teams,  with  the  men  and  boys 
and  tools  belonging  to  them,  weigh  40  cwt.  a-piece, 
and  to  take  those  40  cwt.  tramping  and  sliding  along 
every  10. inch  width  uf  the  soil  you  want  to  '  lighten 
up  '  and  '  soften  '  is  an  odd  way  of  aiming  at  such  an 
end,  is  it  not  ?  "  The  answer  which  is  given  to  this  is 
not  satisfactory.  "We  well  know,"  it  is  replied, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  like  treading  with  teams  of 
horses  or  of  oxen  for  hardening  the  ground.  Indeed, 
when  the  land  is  loose  about  the  young  Wheat  plant, 
it  is,  in  some  districts,  in  the  early  spring,  a  common 
practice  to  adopt  that  mode  of  hardening  it  ;  but  in 
ploughing  they  walk  in  the  furrow,  and  the  tool,  too, 
slides  along  in  their  wake  below  the  layer  of  earth  we 
move,  which,  therefore,  may  be  lifted,  broken,  and 
loosened,  untrodden,  notwithstanding  we  are  forced  to 
use  a  team  and  a  tool  which  must  harden  what  they 
tread  upon."  This  answer  does  not  satisfy  the  querist, 
neither  ought  it  to  do  so.  It  presumes  upon  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  soil  and  subsoil  which  does  not 
naturally  exist,  but  is  the  result  of  the  artificial  treat, 
mens  of  both  in  common  horse-tillage.  The  creation 
of  a  hardened  floor  beneath  the  former  and  above  the 
latter,  which  in  great  measure  cuts  off  the  connection 
between  the  two,  is  a  real  injury  to  fertility  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  this  pan,  or  indurated  layer,  by  steam- 
power  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  steam-cultiva- 
tion. The  thorough  drainage  of  clay  soils  is  thus 
enabled  ;  the  material  of  the  subsoil  is  thus  added  to 
the  scanty  supplies  of  the  shallow  layer  which  has 
hitherto  fed  our  crops  ;  the  whole  warehouse  and 
machinery  by  which  the  work  of  plant-feeding  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished  is  enlarged  and  energised, 
and  an  immense  increase  of  fertility  has  been  obtained. 
This  is  no  mere  theory  or  speculation  ;  it  has  been 
realised  in  many  instances,  and  realised  in  its  most 
striking  examples  at  a  diminished  cost.  In  place  of 
six  ploughings,  by  which  horse-tillage  achieves  its  im- 
perfect result,  a  single  thorough  smashing  up,  before 
winter,  of  land  which  has  been  well  cleaned  after 
harvest,  is  all  that  well  drained  clay  land  needs.  I 
certainly  do  not  assert  this  as  a  rule  without  exception, 
but  of  calcareous  clays,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  asserted 
that,  once  drained  and  cleaned,  a  smashing  up  in  dry 
weather  before  winter  is  better  than  a  series  of 
ploughings  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  This 
rough  cultivation,  followed  by  a  winter's  frost,  is 
all  that  such  lands  need  beyond  the  mere  surface- 
preparation  of  the  seed-bed  in  the  spring,  and  that  is 
work  for  the  cultivator  and  the  harrow.  Mr.  John 
Fowler  said  truly  on  this  point,  at  a  discussion  before 
the  London  Farmers'  Club,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  the  one  operation  by  steam-power  with  that  of 
a  corresponding  operation  by  horse-power  was  most  in- 
adequate ;  that  one  steam  cultivation  was  equivalent 
not  to  one,  but  to  a  whole  series  of  operations  by  horse- 
power ;  and  this  not  only  for  its  tillage  effects,  but  for 
its  efficiency  in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  "When 
horses  go  a  second  time  over  the  land,  they  plant  as 
much  Couch  in  it  as  they  plough  out  of  it,  so  that  it  is 


impossible  to  clean  land  so  thoroughly  by  horses  as  by 
steam." 

It  is,  however,  to  its  effect  in  producing  tilth  that 
one  chietly  looks  as  the  great  result  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion. There  is,  as  was  stated  in  the  paper  read  on  the 
occasion  just  referred  to,  abundance  of  plant-food  down 
below  the  level  to  which  horse  tillage  extends  ;  and  so 
it  must,  ot  course,  be  conceded,  there  is  plenty  of  it 
below  even  the  level — though  that  is  much  deeper— to 
which  steam  tillage  extends.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  lies,  not  in  the  greater  depth  to  which 
so  great  a  power  as  steam  can  work  the  land,  though 
that  is  a  most  important  consideration,  but  in  the  fact 
that  horses  trampling  in  the  furrow  along  which  the 
tool  they  draw  has  gone,  do  harden  a  layer  of  earth 
above  the  storage  which  is  in  1  heir  case  thus  cut  off ; 
and  this  makes  the  access  both  of  the  air  which  would 
fertilise  this  mass  of  earth  below  it,  and  of  lite  roots 
which  would  then  feed  upon  the  material  thus  fitted 
for  their  food,  less  practicable  and  easy.  In  steam 
tillage,  where  the  power  stands  off  the  ground,  and  is 
conveyed  by  a  long  rope  to  the  tool — where  the  tool 
itself  is  carried  on  large  wheels — this  mischief,  whether 
it  be  poaching  the  ground  which  is  thus  moved,  or 
hardening  a  floor  immediately  below  it  over  the  earth 
which  is  not  being  moved,  altogether  disappears.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  clay  soil  deeply  drained, 
and  then  deeply  stirred  and  cultivated  in  dry  weather 
by  steam-power,  is  in  altogether  different  circumstances 
from  any  which  before  all  this  it  had  ever  experienced. 

The  availability  of  steam-power  for  the  deepest  cul- 
tivation, and  its  applicability  at  the  same  time  tu  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  any  depth  to  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  stir  or  turn  the  soil,  without  any  pressure  on 
it,  except  by  the  wheels  of  the  implement  employed, 
must  ultimately  obtain  for  it  the  preference  over  horses 
for  all  mere  ploughing  and  stirring,  especially  of  clay 
land.  And  a  very  large  share  of  the  horse  labour  of 
ordinary  agriculture  will  thus  be  handed  over  to  the 
steam-engine. 


NORSES,  STEAM-POWER, 
LABOURERS. 
Three  Capital  Speeches. 


■IND 


[At  the  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society  last 
week  there  was  some  excellent  speechifying,  and  we  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  C.  Magniac, 
M.P..  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.. 
and  Mr.  C.  Howard,  of  Biddenhain.] 

Mr.  C.  Magniac,  M.P.,  said  :  Many  of  you  in 
Bedfordshire  know  that  I  have  some  love  for  a  horse. 
From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  known  what  a  horse 
was.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  ride  him,  with  a  fair 
success  sometimes  and  sometimes  with  ill.  But  a  very 
cold  feeling  has  thrilled  through  my  mind  when  in 
London  at  reading  of  the  want  of  horses  in  England, 
We  all  know  that  horses  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
Nothing  is  what  it  used  to  be.  Nothing  is  so  good  as 
what  used  to  be  when  we  were  boys.  I  say  nothing  as 
regards  quality,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
number  of  horses  has  diminished.  Is  not  that  a  sub 
ject  worthy  of  consideration  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  all  your  attention.  A  com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  lately,  and  reported 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  15,000  to  20,000 
agricultural  horses  less  than  a  year  ago  in  England 
That  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Judging  by  the  value  of 
the  horses  shown  to-day,  you  cannot  value  them  at  less 
than  £50,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  at  that.  That 
makes  £750,000,  or  nearly  a  million  less  property  than 
we  thought  we  had.  Look  at  the  price.  It  means 
that  we  have  fewer  horses  than  we  ought.  Is  not  that 
a  subject  of  consideration  for  agriculturists?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  That  when  a  farmer  wants  to  buy  he 
has  to  pay  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  than  he  used,  and 
I  really  think  it  is  worth  while  for  you  all  to  consider 
how  that  question  can  be  met.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Government  should  interfere.  I  hope  it  will  not  : 
it  is  not  a  question  for  Government  to  undertake.  I 
have  been  told  they  do  so  in  France.  I  know  it,  but 
how  do  they  do  it  ?  By  setting  up  great  Government 
establishments,  which  stifle  every  private  effort  to 
benefit  their  country.  You  will  see  a  premium  given 
to  a  horse  belonging  to  some  friend  of  a  member  of  the 
Chamber,  but  you  don't  see  horses  travelling  to  shows 
at  the  risk  of  private  persons.  The  practical  sugges- 
tion, however,  has  been  made,  which  I  believe  will 
commend  itself  to  your  minds,  that  Government  might 
assist  such  an  undertaking  as  we  are  present  at  to-day 
by  giving  prizes  to  those  great  sires  that  you  privately 
judge  amongst  yourselves  to  be  the  best  in  the  county. 
That  is  a  very  practical  suggestion.  Another  sugges- 
tion which  I  think  will  equally  commend  itself  to  your 
minds  is  that  farmers  might  be  released  from  any. tax 
upon  farmers'  horses,  either  directly  or  incidentally. 
The  horsedealer's  tax  is  a  smaller  thing.  It  is  not 
levied  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  it  brings  £20,000 
a-year,  a  small  sum,  but  a  hindrance  to  trade,  and 
those  hindrances  tend  to  dispirit  those  who  go  into 
trade — for  farming  is  a  trade — and  find  themselves 
hampered  with  taxes  and  charges  they  did  not  count 
for.  Those  are  practical  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thrown  out  to 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  for  you,  and  for  associations  like 
this,  to  express  your  opinion, — whether  through  your 
newspapers,  your  county  members,  or  in  any  way  you 
please,  for  you  are  the  practical  judges  of  how  these 


things  are  to  be  worked  ;  your  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  country,  and  it  is  your  duty,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  to  act  in  these  matters  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  your  own  interests  arc 
involved. 

But  there  is  another  subject  that  certainly  at  the 
present  moment  has  attracted  some  attention,  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  in  the  future  will  attract  a  great 
leal  more,  — it  is  the  use  of  steam-power  on  common 
roads.  I  believe  a  great  future  is  open  to  steam,  to  be 
used  in  thousands  of  ways  of  which  we  have  no 
experience.  The  horse  question  is  one  of  expense,  but 
if  you  do  the  work  with  a  steam  animal  that  does  not 
eat  except  when  it  is  at  work,  does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  you  ought  to  remove  every  hindrance  from 
that  power  which  will  lessen  the  charge  upon  the 
farmer?  One  of  my  oldest  friends  in  the  county  was 
talking  to  me  to-day  about  the  increased  cost  of 
labour.  What  is  the  use  of  an  animal  that  does  not 
eat  but  when  you  want  him,  excepting  a  saving  of 
labour?  I  am  aware  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  these  steam  locomotives,  but  in  order  to  use 
them  you  must  have  the  means  of  travelling  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
take  a  great  weight  across  a  bridge,  and  there  are 
other  practical  difficulties  ;  but  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen, 
to  solve  all  these  if  you  can,  at  any  rate  to  give  this 
question  your  best  consideration.  It  is  for  your  own 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  country  you  should  do 
so,  and  therefore  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to  do  so. 
Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  question  also  which 
hangs  upon  that.  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  touch 
upon  anything  like  politics,  but  I  want  to  put  forward 
a  few  hints  on  agricultural  politics,  which  I  think  it  is 
your  duty  to  apply  your  minds  to.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  coal.  What  can  be  more  important  ?  Some 
may  say  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  for  a  president 
of  an  agricultural  society  in  England  to  stand  up  before 
a  large  assembly  and  say  the  question  of  coal  is  of  vital 
importance  to  them  ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  it  is  so. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  might  not  be  thought  of  the 
slightest  importance  whether  coals  cost  5.1.  or  10s.  a 
ton  more  or  less,  except  as  a  question  of  rather  more 
warmth  or  more  cold  during  a  couple  of  months  in 
winter  ;  but  if  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  a  great 
future  is  open  to  steam  farming  in  this  country,  then 
the  question  of  coal  is  vital  to  the  British  farmer.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  reached  you,  or  whether  it  was 
published  in  the  local  papers,  but  if  not  you  ought  to 
procure  it  and  study  it,  for  in  this  country  we  all  have 
our  interests  so  bound  up  together  that  there  is  no 
single  interest  in  this  country  that  is  not  bound  up  with 
every  other. 

The  labour  question  is  a  very  difficult  one :  the 
farmers  feel  it  so.  Do  you  suppose  the  manu- 
facturers, miners,  and  the  thousands  of  industries  of 
England,  don't  feel  the  same  thing?  The  question 
applies  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  manufacturers 
have  to  apply  their  minds  to  the  subject.  A  few 
months  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  the  owner  of  a  large  coal 
pit  in  the  north  of  England,  said,  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
went  to  sleep  when  I  saw  the  labour  question  obtain 
such  proportions  ?  I  sent  some  men  to  America  four 
years  ago,  but  the  men  who  then  emigrated  have  up  to 
the  present  time  re-emigrated  to  England,  because 
they  saw  their  way  to  better  wages."  That  is  a  prac- 
tical way  of  considering  it,  and  I  venture  to  think  I  am 
not  exceeding  my  province  in  putting  these  questions 
before  you. 

Mr.  Bassett,  M.P.,  proposed  "Success  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England."  He  said  : 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  established  in 
1838,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Oxford.  Dean 
Buckland  was  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  gave  a  quotation  from  Cicero  ;  but  as  my  Latin 
has  gone  from  me,  and  as  many  of  you  will  understand 
English  better,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  "  there  was 
nothing  so  honourable  as  agriculture."  This  would  be 
naturally  assented  to,  but  the  Dean  added  that 
"  nothing  was  so  profitable,"  a  sentiment  many  of  us 
will  not  so  easily  adopt.  I  am  merely  an  amateur 
farmer,  and  my  balance-sheet  has  been  on  the  wrong 
side  for  some  time.  I  am  anxious  we  should  under- 
stand how  to  turn  our  balance-sheets  on  the  right  side, 
and  any  hints  thrown  out  in  that  direction  will  be  very 
welcome  to  me,  a  farmer  of  very  poor  land.  I  think 
we  shall  derive  great  benefit  from  the  competition  next 
year.  No  doubt  many  of  us  will  think  our  own  stock 
very  excellent,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  thought  that 
the  judges  did  not  understand  my  stock.  I  deal  in 
Alderneys.  (Laughter.)  At  school  we  talk  of  the 
"three  R's,"  but  in  agriculture  we  talk  of  three  "  M's," 
— milk,  meat,  and  money,  and  the  extra  quantity  of 
milk  might  make  up  for  the  meat  at  the  last.  I  won't 
detain  you,  but  give  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Howard,  a  great  authority  on 
agricultural  matters. 

Mr.  Tames  Howard,  M.P.,  said  the  toast  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  been 
received  in  the  manner  in  which  it  deserves  to  be 
received  by  every  company  of  British  agriculturists. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  inaugurated  at  a 
period  when  there  was  very  little  spirit  in  rural  affairs, 
and  when  the  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  which 
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we  did  possess  in  this  country  was  very  scanty 
and  very  unreliable.  The  motto  of  the  Society  from 
the  commencement  has  been — "  Practice  with  Science." 
That  the  Society  has  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  it  was  started  must,  I  think,  be  manifest  to 
every  one  who  reflects  for  one  moment  upon  the 
scientific  status  to  which  British  agriculture  has 
attained.  Whether  in  the  mechanical,  the  chemical, 
or  physiological  department,  it  can  hold  its  own  with 
any  other  department  of  British  industry.  The 
superiority  of  British  agriculture  is  acknowledged 
wherever  improved  agriculture  is  understood,  and 
I  think  that  on  no  former  occasion  did 
that  superiority  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
at  the  present  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  intelligence 
of  every  community,  the  intelligence  of  every  depart- 
ment of  a  community,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
machinery  employed  by  that  community,  or  depart- 
ment of  that  community  ;  and  the  British  agricultural 
machinery  at  Vienna  is  so  incomparably  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  as  to  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  That  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  acquired  during  the  past  generation  and  the 
one  immediately  preceding  it  will  be  more  widely 
diffused,  and  that  the  results  will  be  greatly  extended, 
I  think  no  intelligent  mind  can  for  one  moment  doubt. 
Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  British  agriculture,  I 
am  sure  that  every  one  here  present  thinks  with  me 
that  we  are  a  very  long  way  from  having  reached 
absolute  perfection,  and  that  good  farming  is  not  so 
general  throughout  the  country  as  we  all  should  desire 
it  to  be.  There  are  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
furtherdevelopmentof  agriculture  which  I  will  notdwell 
upon  at  the  present  moment,  more  particularly  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  last  winter  of  bringing  that  subject 
more  prominently  under  the  attention  of  this  Society. 
I  will,  however,  express  an  opinion  that  until  these 
impediments  are  removed  it  is  useless  to  hope  that 
the  resources  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
developed  to  the  extent  they  should  be  and  which  the 
wants  of  a  great  and  increasing  population  demand. 
I  have  told  you  what  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  is.  The  French  have  made  an  addition 
and  have  adopted  as  their  motto  — "  Practice  with 
Science  :  Progress  with  Prudence. "  Perhaps  that  is 
a  very  prudent  addition  for  such  a  vivacious  people  as 
the  French,  who  are  apt  to  go  too  fast  whether  put 
upon  the  right  or  on  the  wrong  track ;  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  bad  counsel  even  for  the  more  phlegmatic 
Anglo-Saxon  race  Next  year  we  shall  be  visited  not 
only  by  a  large  number  of  our  vivacious  neighbours  but 
by  agriculturists  from  every  part  of  this  country  and 
perhaps  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

I  have  no  fear  that  our  visitors  will  be  disappointed 
with  what  they  meet  with  in  the  showyard  or  with 
the  agriculture  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  I  said  in  reference 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  generally  applies 
also  to  this  county — all  the  farming  of  England  is 
not  what  we  should  desire,  nor  is  all  the  farming  of 
Bedfordshire  what  it  should  be.  In  travelling 
down  from  London  this  morning  and  looking  at 
one  or  two  fields  I  was  reminded  of  a  tale  told  of  a 
farmer  in  this  county  who  was  celebrated  for  the  singu- 
larly clean  and  good  condition  of  those  portions  of  his 
farm  abutting  on  the  highway.  On  one  occasion  he 
took  a  friend  over  his  farm,  and  when  they  came  to  a 
part  remote  from  the  highway  he  said  to  his  neighbour, 
"I  never  can  get  this  part  clean,  or  get  such  good 
crops."  The  neighbour  facetiously  replied,  "I  think 
you  should  turn  the  field  round."  He  thought  that 
would  remedy  the  defects  to  which  his  neighhour  had 
alluded.  Coming  down  this  morning,  I  saw  some 
fields  which  I  could  have  wished  would  be  "turned 
round,"  and  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
comes  next  year  I  hope  if  the  occupiers  cannot  perform 
the  physical  operation  of  "  turning  it  round"  they  will 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  advice  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  ashpmed  of  any  of  the  farming  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  feel  proud,  as  we  have  hitherto  been,  of  Bedford- 
shire agriculture.  I  will  conclude  with  expressing  the 
opinion  that  true  science  will  continue  to  be  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  the  best  friend  of  the  British  farmer, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  toast. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  who  was  greeted  with 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  tent,  proposed  "  The  Donors 
of  Special  Premiums,"  and  afterwards  alluded  to  the 
labour  question.  By  way  of  comfort  to  us  the  Presi- 
dent had  referred  to  the  manufacturers  and  coalowners 
of  the  country,  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  cold  com- 
fort indeed  for  us.  We  know  by  our  coal  bills  that 
the  coalowner  has  recouped  himself  for  any  outlay  for 
labour,  and  we  know  that  all  the  implement  makers 
have  issued  their  catalogues  with  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease. I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not  heard  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  have  been  enabled  to  say  they 
will  have  10  per  cent,  more  for  their  produce.  The 
farmer  cannot  fix  the  price  of  his  commodities  :  this 
is  done  for  him.  The  parallel,  therefore,  of  our  worthy 
President  is  not  good  as  regards  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  one  word  that 
would  be  thought  antagonistic  or  offensive  to  anybody, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  this  labour  question  the 
landlords  have  allowed  the  battle  to  be  fought  by 
the  tenants  alone.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
we  shall  weather  the  storm,  but  only  after  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  freight.     I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 


my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Bassett,  complaining  of  his 
balance-sheet  being  on  the  wrong  side.  We  have  many 
of  us  to  complain  of  it,  and  I  hope  my  hon.  friend  has 
an  accommodating  banker.  If  so  he  will  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  from  what  he  has  told  me  there  is  no 
class  of  men  he  is  so  willing  to  accommodate  as  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  the  labour  ques- 
tion is  a  landlords'  question,  and  it  will  be  found  so 
eventually.  I  can  hear,  right  and  left,  of  numbers  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  kingdom  being  at  liberty  at  this 
moment,  and  if  this  labour  question  goes  on  as  it  has  of 
late  more  land  will  be  in  the  market.  I  throw  these 
few  words  out  as  words  of  caution,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  taken  in  the  sense  I  intend  them.  The  farmers 
cannot  fight  the  battle  alone  ;  and  the  landlords,  if  they 
mean  to  keep  the  labourers  on  the  property,  must 
house  them  properly  and  give  them  good  cottages 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  garden  ground  to  induce 
them  to  remain.  My  good  brother  told  us  that  the 
French  have  been  supplementing  the  motto  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
phrase  "Progress  with  Prudence"  is  appropriate  to 
some  political  parties  in  this  country,  but  not  to  the 
agriculturists. 

One  word  about  the  state  of  farming.  I — stand- 
ing up  here  in  defence  of  my  brother  farmers — 
say  that  the  year  1872  has  been  such  a  season  as  no 
living  farmer  has  known.  What  with  the  labour 
difficulty,  and  Nature  putting  forth  her  utmost 
efforts  to  produce  weeds,  we  have  never  known  the 
like  of  it,  and  therefore  every  excuse  has  to  be 
made  if  the  land  of  this  county  is  not  quite  so  clean 
as  you  have  seen  before.  Even  the  best  farmers  of 
the  county  are  not  up  to  the  mark  as  they  have  been, 
and  I  think  if  my  brother  rides  around  his  place 
he  will  not  have  occasion  to  find  fault  with  other 
people.  One  word  as  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Bedford,  Mr.  Whitbread  [who  had 
alluded  to  the  game  question  with  severe  trespass  law 
as  the  alternative  of  the  Game  Law],  I  am  quite  sure 
he  will  not  be  offended  with  me  if  I  allude  to  the 
question  he  has  brought  up  to-day  ;  but  he  is  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  the  farmers  are  opposed  to 
game.  What  they  are  opposed  to  is  over-preservation 
of  game.  What  they  complain  of  is,  that  the  land- 
lords let  their  manors  to  London  swells,  who  come 
down  and  eat  their  good  tenants  clean  up.  The 
farmers  also  object  to  making  the  policemen  of  this 
county  gamekeepers,  and  they  object  to  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  system.  I  hope  Mr.  Whitbread 
will  do  us  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  select  some 
quiet  winter  evening  and  give  us  a  paper  on  this  game 
question.  By  doing  so  he  would  confer  a  great  favour 
not  only  upon  the  county  but  upon  the  kingdom  at 
large,  and  I  certainly  hope  he  will  do  us  that 
honour. 


THE  GAME  LA  IVS  IN  RELA  TION  TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

[The   following   is  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Commons* 
Committee  on  the  Game  Laws.] 

Before  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  is 
right  to  state  how  far  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland 
differs  from  that  of  Scotland. 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  right  of  every  freeholder 
to  take  and  kill  game  and  wild  animals  found  upon  his 
own  premises,  passes  by  the  common  law  to  the  tenant, 
where  the  land  is  let,  but  it  may  be  reserved  by  the 
landlord ;  while  in  Scotland  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
game  by  law  but  not  to  rabbits,  to  which  latter  the 
right  is  in  the  tenant  in  the  absence  of  special  reserva- 
tion. 

In  Scotland  a  tenant  can  obtain  compensation  in  a 
court  of  law  from  his  landlord  for  damage  caused  by  an 
increase  of  game  during  his  tenancy,  while  in  England 
and  Ireland  no  such  claim  can  be  enforced  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  stipulation  between  the  parties. 

Though  the  law  thus  differs,  the  conditions  of  most 
agricultural  holdings  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
are,  that  both  game  and  rabbits  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  but  in  very  many  cases,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  tenants  have  liberty  to  kill  rabbits  and 
not  unfrequently  hares. 

Strong  remonstrances  have  been  offered  against  the 
state  of  the  law  which  reserves  or  allows  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  ground  game  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  upon 
the  farms  which  he  lets,  under  which  the  privilege  of 
shooting  the  game  so  reserved  may  be  hired  by  a  third 
party,  to  the  detriment  of  the  tenant,  while  evidence 
has  been  given  by  several  witnesses  that  agricultural 
tenants  would  frequently  be  willing  to  pay  a  rent  for 
the  shooting  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  by  a  shooting 
tenant,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  control  over  the  ground  game. 

Your  committee  would  observe  that  this  reservation 
in  Scotland,  and  the  power  of  reservation  in  England, 
though  its  existence  is  recognised  in  many  statutory 
enactments,  does  not  directly  depend  upon  any  of 
them  ;  that  the  repeal  of  every  Game  Act  would  still 
leave  this  alleged  mischief  untouched,  and  that  land- 
lords would  still  have  the  power  by  agreement  of  pro- 
hibiting the  destruction  of  game  by  the  occupier  or  his 
servants,  while  the  competition  for  farms  is  alleged  to 
be  so  great  as  to  oblige  tenants  to  submit  to  such  a 
reservation  by  the  landlord. 

Your  committee  have  said  that  the  complaints  have 
been  directed  principally  against  ground  game,  and  the 


evidence  goes  to  show  that,  as  a  general  rule,  little 
harm,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  most  ordinary 
care,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  to  the 
occupier,  is  done  by  winged  game,  while  as  regards 
partridges  there  seems  an  almost  universal  consent, 
that  by  their  consumption  of  grubs  and  insects,  they 
are  of  considerable  use  to  the  farmer. 

They  have  found  that  in  Scotland  a  much  stronger 
feeling  has  been  evoked  by  the  preservation  of  game 
than  in  England. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  excessive  preservation  of 
ground  game  on  certain  large  estates,  and  to  the  sale 
of  the  game  from  those  estates,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  tenancies  in  Scotland. 

In  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a 
landlord  (who,  in  addition  to  the  reservation  of  game 
by  law,  reserves  rabbits  by  agreement)  to  let  to  a 
stranger  the  right  of  shooting  over  cultivated  farms, 
when  they  are  adjacent  to  his  moors.  The  shooting 
tenant,  between  whom  and  the  agricultural  tenant  there 
is  no  common  bond  of  interest,  having  generally  to  pay 
a  considerable  rent,  not  unfrequently  keeps  up  an  ex- 
cessive head  of  game,  and  the  farmer  whose  crops  are 
injured  by  their  depredations  has  no  redress,  except  by 
the  distasteful  process  of  suing  his  landlord,  and 
leaving  him  in  turn  to  recover  from  the  shooting 
tenant.  The  same  ground  of  complaint  exists  in 
England  where  the  shooting  is  let  to  a  third  party,  and 
in  such  case  the  grievance  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  tenant  has  no  legal  claim  against  his  landlord 
for  compensation,  except  under  special  agreement. 

Your  committee  observe  that  husbandry  is  more 
artificial  than  heretofore  ;  and  that  the  production  of 
human  food  in  this  kingdom  depends  less  upon  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  more  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  skilled  cultivators,  directed  towards  the  growth 
of  plants  particularly  attractive  to  ground  game,  at 
present  protected  by  the  Game  Laws. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  hares  and  rabbits  upon  an  arable  farm 
is  most  prejudicial  to  its  profitable  occupation,  and 
your  committee  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the 
practice  of  some  landlords  and  their  shooting  tenants 
of  keeping  up  a  large  stock  of  those  animals  on  culti- 
vated lands,  to  the  injury  of  the  crops  of  the  farming 
tenants. 

They  consider  that  no  landlord  should  object  to  the 
insertion  of  such  engagements  in  his  leases  or  agree- 
ments as  will  ensure  the  keeping  down  of  ground  game 
within  moderate  limits,  and  that  no  tenant  should  enter 
upon  a  farm  without  securing  protection  from  loss  by 
such  engagements  on  the  pan  of  thf  landlord  ;  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  no  means  so  efficient  for  the 
purpose  can  be  devised  as  the  concession  to  the  tenant 
of  the  power  to  kill  the  ground  game  upon  his  farm, 
either  exclusively,  or  concurrently  with  his  landlord. 

Your  committee  have,  however,  been  satisfied  that 
the  practice  of  keeping  up  an  excessive  quantity  of 
ground  game  is  by  no  means  general  either  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  during 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  in  parts  of  the  country 
a  considerable  diminution  of  both  hares  and  rabbits  on 
cultivated  lands. 

The  opinion  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  your 
committee  by  some!  witnesses,  that  a  concurrent  in- 
alienable right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  given 
the  tenant  by  law.  They  are  convinced,  however, 
that  means  would  be  found  of  evading  such  a  law  by 
some  understanding  between  the  parties ;  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  remedy  they 
would  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
who  stated  to  your  committee  that  he  quitted  his  farm 
owing  to  the  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  rabbits  and 
hares,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  privilege  of 
killing  the  former,  and  that  for  several  years  he  did  not 
exercise  that  privilege  because  he  thought  that  his 
landlord  would  not  approve  of  it. 

There  are  cases  of  farms  so  situated,  that  it  is  most 
difficult  for  the  joint  efforts  of  landlord  and  tenant  to 
prevent  serious  damage  to  the  latter  by  ground  game. 
They  refer  to  the  case  of  holdings  adjacent  or  near  to, 
woods  and  plantations,  or  other  ground  used  as  a  game 
preserve  in  the  hands  of  another  proprietor. 

With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  : — 

1.  That  the  protection  given  to  rabbits  by  the  Game 
Laws  should  be  withdrawn,  except  in  warrens  or  similar 
enclosed  places. 

2.  That,  saving  rights  under  existing  leases,  the  law 
of  Scotland  be  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  as  re- 
gards the  right  to  game  when  land  is  let,  so  as  to  give 
the  tenant  that  right  in  the  absence  of  reservation  by 
the  landlord. 

3.  That  the  law  of  England  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  Scotland,  so  as,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  to  give  a  right  of  action  to  tenants  in  case  of 
the  increase  of  game  during  their  term  of  occupancy 
where  it  is  reserved. 

4.  That  in  both  countries  an  easy  and  summary 
mode  of  obtaining  redress  by  arbitration  in  respect  of 
game  be  given  to  tenants. 

5.  That  all  cases  of  compensation  for  damage  done  by 
game,  if  not  settled  out  of  court,  should  be  referred  to 
the  county  court  judges  in  England,  and  to  tin.'  sheriffs 
in  Scotland,  against  whose  decision  there  should  be  no 
appeal. 

6.  That  when  the  shooting  is  let,  and  proceedings 
are  taken  by  a  tenant  against  his  landlord  for  game 
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damage,  the  law  should  be  that  the  latter  may  compel 
the  shooting  tenant  to  come  in  and  take  his  place  as 
the  defendant. 

7.  That  the  occupier  of  game  preserves  should  be 
made  liable  to  the  occupiers  of  adjacent  farms  belong- 
ing to  other  proprietors  for  damages  done  by  the 
ground  game  harboured  in  the  preserves. 


gome  farespnktce. 

Agricultural  Matters.  —  Some  weeks  ago,  in 
writing  to  you,  I  contrasted  the  past  with  the  present 
in  regard  to  agricultural  matters,  and  stated  that  30 
years  ago  farmers  thought  so  little  of  their  male 
calves  as  frequently  to  give  them  away,  with  the 
gratuity  of  a  glass  of  gin  to  the  party  taking  them, 
and,  failing  this,  they  surreptitiously  put  them  into  the 
carts  of  the  calf-jobbers  on  market  days.  Incredulity 
has  been  felt  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  been  asked 
where  such  practices  obtained.  I  answer,  Ulverston, 
North  Lancashire,  and  there  are  plenty  of  farmers 
living  who,  from  personal  experience,  can  verify  my 
statement.  It  is  good  for  us  in  this  age,  when 
grumbling  at  everything  is  the  rage,  to  occasionally 
look  back  and  contrast  our  present  position  with  what 
it  was  in  the  past.  Some  30  years  ago  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  had  a  fine  litter  of  pigs,  and  at  a  reasonable 
time  disposed  of  the  pick  of  the  lot  for  3s.  6d.,  when 
his  customer  coolly  asked  him  what  he  intended  to 
return  him  for  "  luck."  In  the  same  year  a  sale  of  stock 
was  held  in  West  Cumberland,  which  I  attended,  at 
which  promising  yearling  heifers  brought  from  £$  to 
£$  each.  At  the  present  day  I  can  sell  young  pigs  for 
3cw.  and  heifers  for  from  £20  to  £30.  [Not  yearlings.] 
Thirty  years  ago  I  know  of  Potatos  having  been 
brought  into  the  Ulverston  market  from  Cumberland 
and  sold  at  2d.  per  stone  ;  the  past  season  I  have  sold 
them  at  is.  6d.  Thirty  years  ago  we  were  glad  to 
get  Qii.  per  pound  for  our  butter,  and  2d.  per  quart  for 
new  milk ;  now  I  sell  the  former  at  11.  6d.  per 
pound  and  the  latter  at  41/.  per  quart.  And  what  is 
to  be  placed  to  the  debtor  account  of  this  ?  Why,  in 
some  instances  rents  have  been  increased,  but  I  could 
point  to  many  cases  where  farms  are  still  held  under 
the  old  tenure.  Labour  has  risen  in  value.  Certainly 
it  has  ;  but  should  we,  who  have  so  many  counter 
advantages,  who  are  selling  our  produce  at  double, 
treble,  nay,  eightfold  its  former  value,  begrudge  the 
labourer  his  hire,  supposing  that  the  demand  is  reason- 
able ?  I  think  nui.  But,  no  doubt,  there  ai=  cases 
where  labourers  seem  as  though  their  exactions  had  no 
limit.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  subject  of  my 
reminiscences.  It  has  been  stated  recently  that  labourers 
who  have  emigrated  from  the  South  to  the  North  have 
returned  disappointed,  and  express  no  desire  to  take 
their  families  northwards,  having  found  no  compensat- 
ing benefit  Misrepresentation  I  have  ever  found  never 
leads  to  good  results.  Last  week  I  know  of  seven 
men  employed  in  the  harvest,  just  commencing,  at 
5/.  each  per  day,  and  full  rations  found.  These 
seven  men  were  supplied  with  food  ad  libitum,  and 
consumed,  in  addition  to  their  dinner  beer,  9  galls. 
of  beer  per  day  ;  yet,  when  a  wet  day  intervened,  and  it 
was  wished  to  reduce  slightly  the  amount  of  their  wage 
(this  being  the  understanding  when  engaged),  they  one 
and  all  struck  work,  and  refused  to  resume  it  unless 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  5/.  (>d.  per  day,  or 
3Jr.  per  week,  wet  or  dry,  work  or  no  work,  and  all 
rations.  Is  it  likely  that  south  country  labourers  would 
return  disappointed  from  wages  like  these  ?  I  fancy 
many  thousands  of  clerks  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
wages  we  are  now  paying  our  labourers.  As  I  said 
before,  misrepresentation  can  lead  to  no  good  result, 
but  a  fair  statement  of  facts  as  they  are  may  lead  to  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  labour  question.  If  you 
have  surplus  labour  in  the  South,  we  are  suffering  and 
paying  extortionate  rates  from  scarcity,  and  it  is  j  ust  pos- 
sible that  we  can  equalise  our  burdens  without  allow- 
ing our  agricultural  labourers  to  emigrate,  and  thus 
losing  their  services  to  the  country.  R. 

" Breaking'the  Pan." — I  am  somewhat  perplexed; 
my  maxim  is  "live  and  learn,"  and  you  will  readily 
discern  I  am  not  a  scientific  man — very  far  from  that. 
I  am  only  a  poor  plodding  farmer  in  the  West  of 
England,  on  300  to  400  acres  of  heavy  land  with  a  stiff 
clay  subsoil  lying  at  from  5  to  6  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. My  predecessor  ploughed  from  3  to  4  inches 
deep,  but  not  with  good  results  in  a  general  way.  Soon 
after  my  entering  on  my  tenancy  I  prevailed  on  my 
landlord  to  drain  all  my  wet  lands  under  the  Govern- 
ment system,  after  which  I  cultivated  from  5  to  6  inches 
deep,  or  as  low  as  I  could,  rot  to  disturb  the  clays,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  I  grew  far  better  crops.  Not 
content  with  this,  and  hearing  so  much  said  about  sub- 
soiling  or  "breaking  the  pan,"  as  our  Woolston  friend 
calls  it,  I  resolved  to  try  its  effects  in  my  humble  way, 
and  consequently,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  I  followed 
my  ordinary  plough  of  6  inches  with  a  second  one  on 
the  furrow,  having  taken  off  the  mouldboard.  I  thus 
stirred  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  so  that  alto- 
gether I  reached  a  depth  of  10  inches.  Now  what  has 
been  the  final  result  ?  Why,  that  although  I  have  given 
that  field  more  liberal  treatment  since,  I  have  received 
considerably  less  return  than  I  did  before.  I  "broke 
the  pan,"  and  my  profits  leaked  away.     Perhaps  some 


of  our  scientific  friends  can  give  the  reason  why.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion,  or  rather 
little  paper  war,  carried  on  in  your  columns  by  Mr. 
Evershed  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  believe  them  good  and 
useful  men  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  the  truth  lies,  in  that 
as  in  everything  else,  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  of  necessity 
sauce  for  the  gander.  Ignoramus. 

Appearance  of  Crops  :  Bedfordshire. — The  Wheat 
crop  has  greatly  improved,  and  on  our  light  gravel 
soils  will  be  quite  an  average  crop,  but  in  consequence 
of  so  many  having  missed  plant,  and  also  a  large 
breadth  of  spring  sown,  the  crop  cannot  as  a  whole 
be  an  average  one.  We  are  now  busy  cutting ;  the 
quality,  we  think,  will  be  good.  Barley  also  has 
greatly  improved  ;  considering  the  unkind  state  of  the 
land  when  sown  it  is  a  good  crop,  and  we  think  will 
be  a  full  average  one,  the  ear  being  particularly  fine, 
and  bidding  fair  to  be  of  good  quality.  Beans  are  a 
very  fine  crop  ;  some  have  been  attacked  with  flies,  but 
not  early  enough  to  do  serious  damage.  Peas  also  are 
a  good  crop.  There  is  not  so  great  an  extent  of  roots 
as  usual,  particularly  on  heavy  land  ;  the  unfavourable 
winter  for  eating  them  off  of  last  season,  and  the  deter* 
mination  to  diminish  labour,  have  brought  about  this 
result.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some  of  the 
union  agitators,  labour  is  very  plentiful ;  it  will  be 
one  of  the  easiest  harvests  the  farmer  has  known  for 
years,  the  harvest  not  coming  in  all  at  once.  It  may 
truly  be  said  in  this  instance,  "  Man  proposes,  but  God 
disposes."  Charles  Haivard. 

North  Bedfordshire :  Aug.  5. — Since  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest  of  last  year  agriculture  on 
the  clays  has  passed  through  a  season  of  severe  trial. 
Continued  wet  during  the  autumn  and  winter  pre- 
vented a  considerable  portion  of  the  Wheat  land  being 
sown  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  much  of  that  sown 
at  the  proper  time  failed  to  vegetate.  It  is  about  20 
years  since  the  prospect  of  the  Wheat  crop  in  the  early 
spring  was  worse  than  it  was  this  year.  Since  that 
time  the  season  has  been  very  favourable,  and  appear- 
ances have  changed  very  much  for  the  better.  But  still 
the  Wheat  crop  is  decidedly  below  an  average,  and  the 
acreage  is  less  than  usual.  Barley  is  generally  good, 
and  Beans  and  Peas  above  an  average.  The  root  crop 
is  rather  late,  and  is  now  needing  rain.  The  hay  crop 
has  been  moderate,  and  secured  in  very  fair  condition. 
Henry  A.  Bottle. 

— —  Essex  :  Aug.  9. — Our  crop  of  Wheat  must  be 
considered  a  defective  one  ;  very  few  fields  show  a  fair 
average.  Some  samples  have  appeared  in  our  markets 
this  week,  quality  and  weight  good  ;  sold  for  63J.  per 
quarter.  The  average  of  the  fields  threshed  is  scarcely 
3  qr.  per  acre,  in  one  case  only  2  qr. ,  upon  land  of 
good  quality  and  well  managed.  The  defect  appears 
in  the  ear,  especially  on  one  side.  The  entire  seeding 
time  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  lasted  till  late  in 
February  and  the  beginning  of  March.  There  was  a 
great  failure  in  plant,  especially  upon  our  Wheat  grow- 
ing clays.  The  abundant  fall  of  rain  on  June  29 — 0.95 
— and  again  on  July  13,  followed  by  kindly  warm 
weather  up  to  this  time,  has  much  brightened  the 
general  aspect  of  our  harvest.  Barley  promises  a  full 
good  crop,  greatly  improved  by  the  recent  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions.  Beans  are  likely  to  be  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  coarser  sorts  of  Peas  are  bulky  ;  I  cannot 
think  they  will  yield  so  well  as  has  been  expected.  White 
Peas,  which  are  largely  grown  hereabouts  for  garden  pur- 
poses, have  been  threshed.  The  result  shows  a  crop  not 
half  what  many  expected.  Mangel  (except  on  light  soils) 
is  a  failure  ;  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  land  for  the 
seed  prevented  early  sowing,  and  the  fields  are  still 
cloddy  and  foul.  The  drought  is  now  very  severe  upon 
Swedes  and  common  Turnips  as  well  as  upon  Mangels. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  labourers  are  members  of  the 
union ;  this  has  occasioned  a  bad  feeling  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  Some  farmers  dismissed 
their  men  when  their  work  was  greatly  needed.  This 
can  be  seen  in  many  farms,  Thistles  in  full  flower 
covering  the  Barley,  and  May-weed  in  full  plant 
amongst  the  Wheat.  The  hoe  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Corn  and  weeds  growing  together,  the  former 
has  the  worst  of  it.  The  reaping  machines  are  in  full 
work,  and  harvest  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  supply 
of  labour  is  sufficient.  The  advance  of  wages  for  the 
harvest  is  about  15  per  cent.  The  labour  question  is 
far  from  being  a  settled  one,  and  wilt  require  careful 
management  on  all  sides.  With  good  temper  and 
kindness,  the  relations  between  master  and  men  may 
be  restored,  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  H.  D., 
Witham. 

Tiptree:  Aug.  II. — We  commenced  harvest  on 

the  2d  inst.,  a  full  week  earlier  than  was  expected,  the 
favourable  weather  having  ripened  the  corn  and  ren- 
dered the  straw  stiff  and  bright,  so  that  the  kernels  are 
plump,  and  will  no  doubt  give  us  a  heavy  weight  per 
bushel,  and  a  much  finer  quality  of  flour  than  we  had 
last  year.  There  has  been  some  injury  from  the  frost 
of  May  20  to  the  early  sown  Wheats,  but  the  late  or 
spring-sown  and  the  Barleys  are  very  perfect,  and  the 
latter  will  be  in  this  country  a  full  average  crop. 
Wheat  will  probably  fall  tomewhat  short  of  an  average 
in  acreage  and  in  yield,  although  better  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  addition  of  "Hughes'  Fingers" 
to  our  reapers  has  rendered  the  implement 
perfect  and  capable  of  cutting  all  corn  crops, 
however  much  laid  or  tangled,  saving  much  manual  I 


labour  and  time.  The  men  have  thus  been  spared 
their  most  severe  labour,  and  their  appearance  gives 
unmistakable  evidence  on  this  point.  The  crops  have 
come  on  so  gradually  that  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of 
labour ;  in  fact,  numbers  of  strangers  have  sought  in 
vain  for  employment.  Many  agricultural  labourers 
have  returned  from  the  North,  finding  factory  work 
and  mining  too  severe  and  unhealthy  for  them.  Har- 
vest wages  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  some  late 
lettings  having  been  very  low.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  crops  this  year  in  drained  as  compared 
with  undrained  and  shallow-cultivated  land.  Potatos 
are  up  to  this  time  healthy  and  abundant.  A  fine  week 
has  enabled  us  to  cut  down  30  acres  of  Wheat  and 
6  acres  of  Barley,  and  we  stacked  8  acres  of  Wheat. 
I  pay  12s.  per  acre  for  cutting,  carting,  and  stacking 
72  acres  of  Wheat  and  12  acres  of  Barley,  deducting 
2s.  per  acre  for  the  use  of  the  reaper.  The  men  find  a 
driver  ;  each  man  takes  12  acres.  Beans  arc  cut  and 
tied  by  women  and  lads  at  Ss.  per  acre  ;  carting  and 
stacking  them,  3*.  6d.  per  acre.  J.  J.  Mechi. 

• ■  Surrey. — I  believe  that  the  result  of  the  las 

harvest  justified  my  report  to  you,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  with  so  much  confidence  this  year  as  regards 
the  Wheat  crop,  because  in  most  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  there  has  been  a  serious  defect  in 
the  ear,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  a  failure  of 
nearly  one-half  the  number  of  corns ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  quality  appears  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  corns 
are  unusually  large,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
opinion  before  the  yield  has  been  tested  by  threshing. 
A  considerable  breadth  of  Wheat  has  been  sown  as 
late  as  January  round  here,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  will  yield  as  well  as  the  autumn-sown 
Wheat,  though  in  my  own  case  I  think  it  will  be 
better,    f.  C.  Sherrard,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Keigate. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — My  report  of  the  state  of  the 
crops  around  Cirencester  (see  Table)  was  based  upon 
personal  observation  and  inquiry  made  on  Saturday 
over  a  considerable  area  ;  but  I  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish a  complete  round  of  the  Cirencester  district.  This 
day's  market  has  given  me  additional  opportunity,  and 
I  now  beg  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Wheat  crop  here  :— -All  persons  seem  agreed  that  on 
the  Cotswold  hills  there  will  be  a  fair  average  crop. 
Off  the  hills,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  there 
is  a  less  hopeful  feeling,  especially  on  stiffer  soils. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  that  ears  are  not  well 
filled,  and  the  hill  farmers  complain  a  good  deal  of  red 
rust  and  red  gum.  I  add  this  because  I  believe  I  men- 
tion that  "  ears  are  well  filled,"  which,  although  true 
of  the  country  through  which  I  drove,  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  the  case  over  the  whole  district.  I  en- 
close you  an  ear  or  two  with  "  four-chested  "  setting, 
gathered  on  Saturday,  which  shows  that  in  some  cases 
at  least  there  is  no  reason  to  complain.  Within  the 
last  few  days  mildew  has  become  somewhat  general  on 
the  straw,  and  although  this  will  not  injure  the  forward 
Wheat,  it  will  probably  affect  the  yield  of  the  more 
backward.  Having  travelled  across  from  Dover  to 
Cirencester  within  the  last  few  days,  I  must  say  that 
our  neighbourhood  appears  to  have  been  favoured,  as 
I  certainly  should  not  expect  an  average  crop  from  the 
meagre  show  which  was  to  be  seen  from  the  railway 
during  the  most  part  of  the  journey.  John  Wrightson, 
Cirencester. 

Steam  Tillage. — Let  Mr.  Evershed  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  that  I  received  yesterday 
from  a  farmer  who  works  a  large  flinty  farm,  and  who 
has  worked  Woolston  tackle  for  years  : — "  Your  tackle 
has  done  me  great  service.  I  am  delighted  with  it, 
and  it  has  surprised  many  about  here.  My  Turnips, 
corn,  &c,  are  much  admired.  I  could  relate  wonders 
it  has  performed.  I  am  a  very  great  gainer  by  having 
it,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  assistance.  Hoping 
you  are  well — -I  am  now  over  70 — God  bless  you." 
W.  Smith,  Woolston,  August  II. 

"  Pigs  Innumerable  !  " — The  corn  in  Mr.  Ever- 
shed's  writings  is  so  overladen  with  "  chaff,"  that, 
treating  his  "pigs  innumerable  "  thus,  he  would  starve 
them  to  death,  instead  of  making  meat  by  means  of 
them  to  feed  the  "big  family."  See  his  letter  this 
week,  as  well  as  a  lot  in  the  preceding  ones.  William 
Smith,  Woolston,  Blctchlcv  Station,  Bucks,  August  9. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Virginia, 
June  19. — [A  letter  from  an  English  settler  has  been 
sent  to  us,  and  we  take  the  following  extracts  from  if.] 
— I  have  purchased  a  fine  tract  of  land  about  a  mile 
from  the  rising  and  handsome  city  of  Staunton.  The 
price  I  had  paid  was  50  dolls,  per  acre,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  city  ;  but  even  already  I  have  been 
offered  a  profit  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  which  I  have  refused. 

This  Valley  is  a  blue  grass  country,  and  in  that 
respect  essentially  diflerent  from  Virginia  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  blue  grass  grows  everywhere  spon- 
taneously in  the  Valley,  and  is  extremely  nutritious  and 
palatable  for  cattle  of  all  kinds.  In  Eastern  Virginia, 
of  course,  artificial  grasses  can  be  grown,  but  they  soon 
give  way  to  a  mass  of  weeds  and  plants  which  cattle 
will  not  eat.  Magnificent  pasture  lands  are  to  be  found 
on  the   Valley  slopes  of  the    Blue    and    Alleghany 
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Mountains.  These  lands  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
dollars  an  acre. 

During  the  late  war  the  Valley  was  the  granary  of 
the  Southern  armies  ;  and  both  North  and  South 
fought  fiercely  for  its  possession.  The  Wheat  grown 
in  the  Valley  is  noted  for  its  superior  quality,  and  the 
yield  is  greatly  in  excess  of  Eastern  Virginia.  The 
Valley,  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  is 
much  cooler  than  Eastern  Virginia,  and  is  extremely 

healthy. When  the  connections  of  the  Chesapeake 

and  Ohio  Railway  are  completed,  the  route  through 
Staunton  vid  Norfolk  will  be  the  shortest,  cheapest, 
and  most  direct  from  England  to  California  and  the 
Western  States.  The  Staunton  route  will  not  be 
liable  in  the  winter  time  to  be  interrupted  by  frost  and 
snow,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  present  Northern 
one.  There  are  plenty  of  good  roads  through  the 
Valley,  though  I  must  confess  that  a  good  road  here 
might  not  be  so  called  in  England. 

The  country  here  is  very  beautiful  .  .  .  The 
people  are  extremely  friendly  to  settlers  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  are  noted  for  their  general  hospi- 
tality. I  and  my  family  have  received  the  greatest 
attention  and  kindness,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  we 
did  not  come  out  some  yeais  previously.  After  the 
war  almost  every  one  was  left  penniless.  The  planters 
had  their  slaves  confiscated,  and,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  their  houses,  farm  buildings,  and  fences  were 
destroyed.  The  great  wonder  to  me  at  the  present 
time  Is,  that  the  people  have  shown  so  much  energy 
and  recuperative  power,  and  that  so  few  evidences  of 
the  great  national  bankruptcy  are  apparent.  What 
Virginia  wants  at  the  present  time  is  men  with  some 
little  capital  at  their  command.  I  question  if  any 
other  country  at  the  present  moment  offers  such  great 
inducements  to  men  of  small  or  large  capital.  The 
mountains  are  literally  teeming  with  minerals  of  all 
kinds — iron,  manganese,  coal,  plumbago,  marl,  &c, 
are  in  the  most  profuse  abundance  and  easy  of  access. 
In  the  estate  alongside  my  own  there  has,  within  the 
last  month,  been  opened  a  most  valuable  iron  mine.  The 
iron  is  a  red  hematite,  containing. about  75  per  cent,  of 
pure  iron,  and  almost  inexhaustible  in  quantity. 
Before  purchasing  my  present  property  I  made  myself 
certain  that  there  was  a  large  deposit  of  this  ore  in  my 
lands.  In  conjunction  with  another  English  gentle- 
man, I  examined  a  most  remarkable  deposit  of  pure 
kaolin  clay,  about  35  feet  deep,  and  extending  over 
about  20  acres.  There  are  no  china  or  Queen's-ware 
goods  manufactured  in  this  State ;  so  with  my  portion 
I  am  at  present  getting  up  an  English  company  to 
purchase  the  deposit  from  us  and  start  a  factory  to 
develope  it. 

Coal  lands,  with  the  coal  of  extremely  good  "quality 
and  close  to  the  surface,  lying  in  close  proximity  to 
railways,  can  be  purchased  on  extremely  moderate 
terms.  A  ready  market  can  be  found  for  these  coals 
at  most  remunerative  prices.  Joined  by  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  coal-field,  the  price  being  a  few  dollars 
per  acre. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  on  either  side,  deer 
are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  ;  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, rabbits,  &c,  are  abundant,  and  in  some 
districts  the  wild  turkeys  are  plentiful.  Most  of  the 
rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish  of  excellent  quality. 

Several  English  and  Irish  families  have  within  the 
last  few  years  located  themselves  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. They  all  like  the  country  well,  and  seem 
prosperous  and  thriving.  Hugh  Stewart.  [It  is  proper 
to  add  that  this  letter,  of  which  we  have  taken  the 
material  portion,  was  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Andrew,  of  the  Virginia  Land  Agency,  87,  London 
Wall,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.] 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 
The  show  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  held  last  week  in  the  King's 
Park  at  Stirling,  has  turned  out  in  all  respects  a  great 
success.  Financially,  it  is  the  best,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  ever  held  by  the  Society.  Though  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  exhibitors  were  admitted  free 
of  charge,  the  amount  realised  for  admission  of  the 
public  during  the  four  days  of  the  show  was 
^2630  13J.  6d.  The  largest  sum  ever  taken  at  the 
gates  was  ^3762  i$s.  yd.,  at  Edinburgh  in  1869,  and 
the  next  to  that  was  ^2817  9*.  Sd.  at  Glasgow  in  1867. 
Adding  to  the  amount  drawn  at  the  gates  the  sums  of 
^259  for  catalogues,  and  ^251  2s.  for  admission  to  the 
stand  to  witness  the  horse  parade,  the  total  amount 
drawn  at  Stirling  last  week  was  ^3140  15c  &<£, — a  total 
amount  which  has  never  previously  been  reached 
except  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  these  statements,  the  numbers  who  visited  the 
show  were  very  large,  and  a  great  proportion  of  these 
came  from  a  distance  by  special  trains  run  from  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Carlisle.  Friday  was  the 
popular  day,  when  the  rate  of  admission  was  reduced 
to  is.,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  6//.,  and  it  was  com 
puted  on  that  day  20,000  persons  arrived  by  rail, 
besides  crowds  of  country  people  who  flocked  in  from 
all  the  surrounding  districts,  travelling  on  foot  and  by 
all  manner  of  rural  vehicles.  Amid  the  Babel  of 
human  voices,  the  guttural  tones  of  Gaelic  speakers 


were  often  heard,  and  the  sight  of  the  Highland  kilt 
incessantly  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  heather 
hills  and  darksome  glens  which  lay  full  in  view  of  the 
show  ground  had  sent  forth  their  denizens,  not  as  for- 
merly, to  "lift"  the  cattle  of  the  "Sassenach," 
but  to  witness  an  array  of  splendid  animals  and  agri- 
cultural machinery,  such  as  they  had  no  previous  con- 
ception of,  and  to  carry  back  to  their  native  hills  ideas  of 
improvements  such  as  they  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 
At  a  show  like  this  there  is  a  mingling  of  classes,  and 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  new  and  strange,  and 
an  interchange  of  ideas  well  fitted  to  advance  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture. 

In  respect  of  numbers  and  quality  of  stock  the  show 
was  also  very  successful.  The  entries  were — of  cattle, 
406  ;  horses,  297  ;  sheep,  278  :  embracing  5S2  head  ; 
swine,  62  entries,  or  96  head  ;  and  poultry,  3S7  entries, 
or  534  head  ;  a  total  of  1430  entries,  including  1915 
head  of  all  classes. 

Shorthorns. — The  place  of  honour  in  the  catalogue  is 
given  to  the  Shorthorns,  a  breed  of  cattle  not  native  to 
Scotland,  but  having  their  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  where  they  were  brought  by  the  Messrs.  Colling 
to  such  perfection  as  made  them  formidable  competitors 
against  the  Scotch  polled  cattle,  and  even  the  Here- 
fords  and  Devons  of  England.  Of  this  class  there  were 
S3  animals  entered,  of  which  13  were  in  the  section  of 
bulls  calved  before  January,  1S71.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  no  animal  among  them  equal  to  such 
kings  of  their  race  as  Royal  Windsor,  Lord  Irwin, 
and  Telemachus,  but  in  not  a  few  of  them  there  was 
observable  the  fine  symmetry  and  mellow  skin  which 
are  prominent  characteristics  of  the  breed.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Coulson,  Coastly, 
Hexham,  for  his  roan  bull,  Earl  ok  Derwent,  bred 
by  Mr.  T.  Marshall,  Howes,  Annan.  The  next  two 
prizes  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stewart,  Sand- 
hole,  Fraserburgh,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Glendronach, 
Huntly,  both  of  whom  had  obtained  their  prizetakers 
from  the  well-known  herd  of  Sittyton  ;  but  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  Shorthorns  are  thus  encroaching  on  the 
polled  Aberdeenshire  cattle  in  their  native  country. 
The  fourth  premium  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  of  Keir. 

Of  2-year-old  bulls  there  were  17  entries,  and  the 
judges  awarded  the  palm  of  excellence  to  Mr.  William 
Lambert,  Elrington  Hall,  Haydon  Bridge,  for  his  roan 
bull,  Heather-bred  Lad,  a  well-bred,  finely- 
formed,  clean-skinned  animal,  well  deserving  of  the 
1st  place.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  prizes  were  all  taken 
by   Scotch   breeders,    the   3d    going   to   Sir   William 

Stirling     Maxwell.         Lord     Polwaith,     whose    Buidcv 

Leicesters  have  long  been  famous,  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  shorthorn  herd  at  Mertoun,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  and  exhibited  a  hardy-looking  red  bull, 
Coronet,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dal- 
keith Park,  but  failed  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  judges.  Of  year-old  bulls  there  were  10  entries, 
and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  a  white  bull, 
Eywell,  bred  at  Keir,  but  now  possessed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Buchanan,  White  House,  Stirling.  Mr. 
John  Outhwaite  showed  his  young  white  bull,  Crown 
Prince,  but  did  not  take  honours. 

There  were  20  cows  entered,  and  first  in  the  list  on 
the  catalogue  came  the  Princess  Mary,  a  roan  cow, 
from  the  Prince  Consort's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor, 
exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  She  was  a  fine, 
well-bred,  handsome-looking  cow;  and  many  good 
judges  thought  she  might  have  been  included  among 
the  first  four,  but  the  authorities  decided  otherwise. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded,  and  was  indisputably  due, 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington,  for 
his  magnificent  red  and  white  cow,  Primrose ;  and  the 
4th  prize  also  went  to  Mr.  Browne,  the  2d  going  to 
the  Laird  of  Keir,  and  the  3d  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, for  his  red  cow,  Young  Cherry.  There  were 
some  fine  animals  in  this  section.  Of  2-year-old 
heifers  there  were  12,  all  of  them  good.  The  1st  and 
2d  prizes  went  to  Aberdeenshire,  the  3d  to  Mr.  John 
Outhwaite,  and  the  4th  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
for  a  roan  heifer,  Alice,  from  the  Shaw  Farm,  Wind- 
sor. Of  year-old  heifers  there  were  11,  and  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Queen  for  Carolina  ^th^  a 
roan  heifer  from  the  Shaw  Farm.  Mr.  Browne,  Ack- 
lington, came  2d;  Mr.  William  S.  Marr,  Upper  Mill, 
Tarves,  3d  ;  and  Mr.  William  Lambert,  4th. 

Polled  Aligns  or  Aberdeen  Cattle. — For  massive  and 
quiet  beauty,  mild  eye,  glossy  skin,  and  fleshy  form, 
some  of  these  animals  could  not  easily  be  excelled. 
They  have  many  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  the 
Shorthorns,  and  look  profitable  animals  for  the  butcher. 
They  are  nice  hardy  creatures,  well  adapted  to  their 
natural  home  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
but  they  are  slower  in  reaching  maturity  than  the 
Shorthorns,  and  in  comparison  they  are  always  about 
a  year  behind,  which  is  a  most  important  consideration 
in  the  present  age.  It  is  a  class  of  animals  that  does 
not  appear  on  our  southern  shores ;  and  at  the  High- 
land Society's  meetings  the  exhibitors  come  chiefly 
from  the  North.  Prominent  among  them  are  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  Enrl  of  Fife,  and  Mr.  M'Com- 
bic,  M.P.  There  were  68  animals  shown,  very  many 
of  them  well  formed,  level,  glossy  skinned,  and  in 
every  way  admirable  animals. 

Galloioav  Cattle. — Smaller  and  coarser  in  the  hair 
than  the  Angus  breed,  the  Galloways  resemble  them 
in  many  respects,  and  are  particularly  suitable  for 
pasturing  on  the  hills  of  Dumfries -jhire,  where  there  is 


abundance  of  grass,  but  a  heavy  rainfall  and  deficient 
sunshine.  The  number  of  entries  was  40,  and  no  fewer 
than  16  of  them  were  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
whose  herd  at  Drumlanrig  is  maintained  in  great  per- 
fection. Nearly  all  the  exhibitors  were  within  a 
limited  tract  of  country,  having  its  extremities  at 
Langtown,  Lockerbie,  and  Drumlanrig.  Many  of 
them  were  mild,  hardy,  well-built  little  animals,  but 
deficient  in  bulk. 

Ayrshires. — The  Ayrshire  class  was  represented  by 
no  fewer  than  126  entries.  Diminutive  animals,  with 
large  show  of  milk,  fine,  small,  clean  horns,  and  fresh 
colour,  they  present  an  attractive  appearance  in  the 
showyard,  and  for  dairy  purposes  are  the  best  breed  in 
Scotland.  The  milk  cows  were  so  uncommonly  good, 
and  so  uniform  in  quality,  that  the  judges  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  awards.  They  had  no  fewer 
than  31  cows  to  examine,  and  ultimately  they  gave  the 
1st  prize  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  Kilbarchan,  for  a 
small  cow  of  choice  quality,  with  a  splendid  show  of 
milk.  In  Ayrshires  as  in  Galloways,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  showed  extensively,  and  took  the  1st  prize 
for  a  yearling  heifer. 

Highland  Cattle. — There  were  47  Highland  cattle 
shown,  some  of  them  of  special  excellence.  The  best 
animal  beyond  all  question  was  a  3-year-old  bull  from 
Urlar,  Abcrfeldy  ;  but  there  were  splendid  oxen  shown 
by  Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming  and  Mr.  Charles 
Morrison,  of  Bridgend,  Island  of  Islay. 

Cross-bred  Cattle  were  uncommonly  good  ;  and  some 
crosses  between  Angus  and  Shorthorns  from  the  North 
showed  magnificent  size  and  form,  indicating  beyond 
doubt  one  great  source  of  supply  for  the  London  meat 
market.  For  weight  of  beef,  fine  clean  skin,  and  rich 
handling  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  prize 
animals  of  Mr.  Richard  Heath  Harris,  Earnhill,  Forres, 
and  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming,  of  Altyre,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

Horses. — In  no  department  was  there  a  more  excel- 
lent display  than  in  that  of  horses,  and  the  number  of 
entries  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
horses  in  this  country  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  were  in  all  297  horses  shown,  and  of  these  221 
were  for  agricultural  purposes.  Last  year  214  horses 
were  shown,  of  which  only  112  were  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  only  previous  years  which  had  approxi- 
mated to  the  present  were  last  year  at  Kelso,  and  1S67 
at  Glasgow,  when  212  horses  were  shown.  Not  only 
as  regards  numbers  but  in  quality  also  this  year  stands 
remarkably  prominent.  The  two  first  animals  on  the 
list  had  taken  1st  premiums  at  previous  shows,  the  first 
■it  Pcuh  in  18/1,  when  the  propeny  of  Peter  M  'Robbie, 
Sunnyside,  Aberdeen,  now  the  property  of  Thomas 
Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester  ;  the  second  at  Kelso 
last  year,  when  the  property  of  Mr.  David  Riddell, 
Kilbowie,  Duntocher,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Drew,  Merry  ton,  Hamilton.  Both  of  these 
stallions  received  a  medium  gold  medaL  There  were 
no  fewer  than  24  aged  stallions  shown,  and,  after 
much  effort,  the  judges  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  "Tops- 
man,"  a  large  and  powerful  stallion,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Galbraith,  of  Croy  Cunningham,  Kill- 
earn,  and  the  2d  to  "Young  Lome,"  owned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  Bridge  of  Weir.  There  were 
36  3-year-old  colts  exhibited,  and  again  the  judges 
had  a  most  difficult  task,  but  ultimately  they  fixed  on 
Mr.  Robert  M'Lean,  of  Bishopbriggs,  Glasgow,  as  the 
owner  of  the  best  horse,  a  decision  that  seemed  to  be 
amply  warranted.  Of  2-year-old  entire  colts  there 
were  41  ;  and  this  section  also  was  extremely  good  and 
promising.  The  whole  of  the  Clydesdales  were  good, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  breeding 
of  horses  is  now  receiving  due  attention.  The  hunters 
and  roadsters  were  not  equal  in  any  respect  to  last  year, 
but  still  they  showed  well,  and  great  interest  was 
exhibited  when  they  were  paraded,  and  made  to  jump 
over  a  hurdle. 

Sheep. — There  were  in  all  27S  entries  of  sheep,  and 
the  first  section  was  appropriated  to  Cheviots,  probably 
as  being  peculiarly  a  Scottish  breed.  The  breeding  of 
pure  Cheviots  is  pretty  much  confined  to  a  few  familiar 
names,  such  as  Brydon,  Elliot,  and,  latterly,  Johnson. 
In  this  instance  the  1st  prize  for  tups  above  1 -shear 
was  carried  off  by  James  Brydon,  jun.,  Holm  of 
Dalquhairn,  Galloway ;  the  2d  by  Thomas  Elliot, 
Hindhope  ;  the  3d  by  James  Archibald,  Glengelt, 
Lauder,  Berwickshire,  a  young  breeder  of  some  promise; 
and  the  4th  by  James  Brydon,  Kinnelhcad,  Moffat. 
In  the  other  sections  the  same  names  occur,  and  in 
addition  that  of  Messrs.  Johnstone,  near  Moffat. 

Blackfaced  sheep  still  keep  their  ground  on  high  and 
bleak  moorlands  ;  and  of  those  there  was  a  good  show. 
Mr  Archibald,  Overshiels,  Stow,  Mid-Lothian,  was 
one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  ;  and  there  were  others 
from  the  high  grounds  of  Lanarkshire,  Peeblcs-shirc, 
and  Perthshire. 

Border  Lekesters.—'tikz  the  Shorthorn  cattle,  the 
Border  Leicester  sheep  are  likely  to  swallow  up  a  good 
many  inferior  races.  They  are  fine,  symmetrical, 
g.illant,  and  most  serviceable  animals,  and  are  now 
very  largely  bred  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  Mr. 
Thomas  Forster,  jun.,  Ellingham,  Chathili,  North- 
umberland, had  the  finest  sheep  on  the  ground,  and  the 
best  tup  that  has  been  shown  for  many  a  day,  and 
which  was  i*t  at  Hull  and  Berwick.  There  were, 
altogether,  67  Border  Leicesters  enlered.  Some 
eminent  breeders,  such  as  Lord  Polwarlh,  Miss  Stark, 
Mellendean,    near     Kelso,    and    the     Rev.    R.     W. 
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Bosanquet,  of  Rock,  do  not  compete,  but  their  tups 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  at  the  Kelso  sale  in 
September  each  year,  and  are  about  the  best  blood  in 
the  country.  The  other  breeds  of  sheep  do  not  take  so 
well  in  Scotland,  and  were  not  so  largely  represented. 
There  were  only  15  pure  Leicesters  altogether,  besides 
nine  Soutlulowns,  and  20  Shropshires— a  kind  of 
sheep  kept  more  for  fancy  than  profit  in  Scotland, 
though  some  breeders  do  not  despair  of  turning  them 
to  good  account.  There  is  sufficient  spirit  and  enter- 
prise to  give  the  different  breeds  a  fair  trial,  but 
meanwhile  the  great  favourite  as  a  profitable  feeding 
sheep  is  the  Border  Leicester. 


ROVAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT, 
IRELAND 

We  condense  the  following  report  from  the  columns 
of  the  Times  : — 

The  annual  cattle  show  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland,  which  began  on  Wednes- 
day at  Waterford,  but  inadequately  reflects  the  actual 
benefits  which  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Society  has 
conferred  upon  the  southern  province.  That  may  be 
seen  in  abundance  outside  the  shovvyard  in  the  better 
modes  of  husbandry  adopted  on  the  farms,  and  the 
superior  class  of  cattle  with  which  they  are  stocked. 
The  Society  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  country,  and  to 
a  large  extent  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is  rather  dis- 
couraging, however,  to  find  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  so  many  friends  on  its  return  to  Waterford 
as  it  might  have  fairly  expected  to  find.  The  show 
was  a  smaller  one  than  was  presented  on  its  last  visit. 
Several  influential  supporters  who  then  stood  by  it 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  its  lists.  It  goes 
into  the  field  to  fight,  as  it  were,  with  a  halter 
round  its  neck.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
which  it  undertakes,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  annual  shows  are  held,  are  not  calculated  to 
promote  its  financial  prosperity,  though  they  may 
prove  its  utility.  It  pitches  its  tent  in  some  district  in 
the  provinces  where  its  lessons  and  example  may  be 
needed,  in  order  to  remove  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  superior  breeds  of  stock.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  obtain  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  sum, 
to  be  contributed  by  a  local  committee.  If  the  show 
should  happed  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
strangers  to  make  it  remunerative  all  are  pleased  with 
the  result,  but  if  the  weather  be  unpropitious  or  the 
place  inconvenient,  or  strangers  do  not  choose,  on 
ac^wunt  of  come  other  engagement,  or,  It  may  be  con- 
confessed,  from  absolute  indifference,  to  attend, 
the  exhibition  proves  a  financial  failure  though 
an  educational  success,  and  then  with  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  are  planted  also  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent and  disappointment.  Persons  who  have  once 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  patriotism  begin  to  repent 
of  it,  and  avoid  committing  themselves  the  next  time 
they  are  appealed  to.  It  has,  besides,  very  powerful 
and  jealous  rivalry  to  encounter  on  the  part  of  another 
Society  which  endeavours  to  do  all  the  agricultural 
work  it  can,  and,  as  it  does  not  venture  into  the  pro- 
vinces, but  remains,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
populace,  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  always  prosperous, 
and  can  afford  to  offer  very  liberal  inducements  to  the 
breeders  of  stock  and  the  manufacturers  of  implements 
to  compete  at  its  shows.  If  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  is  to  survive  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  neces- 
sity of  its  keeping  pace  with  the  more  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  times,  it  muse  be  remodelled  and 
placed  upon  a  different  footing.  So  long  as  it  has  to 
depend  upon  the  precarious  support  of  local  bodies  it 
will  drag  on  an  uncertain  existence,  and  cannot  hope  to 
be  as  efficient  an  instructor  as  it  might  become  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  The  show  last  year  was 
held  at  Belfast.  Its  display  this  year  is  much  smaller. 
There  are  only  36  entries  of  Shorthorns  ;  one  Hereford  ; 
no  entry  of  Devons,  though  two  prizes,  one  of  5  sovs.  and 
the  other  of  4  sovs.  are  offered  ;  four  polled  crosses ; 
none  of  Ayrshires  to  compete  for  two  prizes  of  5  sovs.  and 
4  sovs. ;  only  i3Kerrys;  five  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  six  to  contend  in  the  special  class  for  tenant- 
farmers,  in  which  there  are  three  classes  ;  with  prizes 
ranging  from  8  gs.  to  2  gs.  Besides  the  above 
inducements  there  are  two  Purdon  Challenge  Cups  for 
Shorthorn  bulls  and  heifers,  offered  some  years  ago 
and  generously  continued  by  Alderman  Purdon,  an 
active  and  generous  member  of  the  Society.  The 
local  committee  also  give  a  prize  of  10  gs.  Last 
year  there  were  103  entries  in  the  Shorthorn 
classes,  S  Devons,  3  polled  heifers,  13  Ayrshires,  9 
Kerries,  4  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  27 
in  the  tenant-farmers'  classes.  In  the  sheep  depart- 
ment the  chief  prize  is  the  Cork  Challenge  Cup, 
value  5°  sovs.,  and  there  are  numerous  minor  re- 
wards in  the  different  sections,  ranging  from  8 
sovs.  to  3  sovs.  The  entries  are— Leicesters,  32; 
Border  Leicesters,  32;  Roscommons,  II;  Lincolns,  7. 
Some  classes  for  which  premiums  are  offered  are  un- 
represented. The  entries  of  swine  are — coloured 
breeds,  20  ;  white  breeds,  11  ;  and  five  in  the  farmers' 
section.  The  entries  of  sheep  and  swine  are  about  as 
numerous  as  at  last  year's  show.  In  the  horse  depart- 
ment, the  Croker  Challenge  Cup  is  the  chief  attraction 
in  the  prize  list,  and  there  are  many  other  prizes, 
varying  in  value  from  £18  to  £$.  The  entries  are— 
thorough-bred  stallions,  8 ;  agricultural  stallions,  9 ; 


mares  producing  weight-carrying  hunters,  12  ;  agri- 
cultural brood  mares,  3  ;  and  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  local  committee  for  weight-carrying  hunters,  31, 
and  fillies,  22.  There  are  also  some  specimens  of 
poultry  and  cereals  entered,  and  about  an  average  show 
of  implements. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  entertained  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday  evening.  In 
acknowledging  the  toast  of  his  health,  his  Excellency 
said  that  he  had  always  felt  that  the  rule  of  the  Society 
which  made  it  migratory  was  a  very  beneficial  and 
important  one,  as  it  brought  home  to  every  part  of 
the  country  the  latest  improvements  in  agriculture. 
He  believed  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King 
dom,  Irish  cattle  were  sought  as  animals  of  excel 
lent  quality.  The  returns  of  stock  in  the  country 
were  highly  satisfactory  in  the  present  year.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  was  4,151,560,  showing 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  92,000,  and  over  1861 
of  6So,ooo.  In  sheep  the  increase  this  year  was 
224,000  over  last  year,  and  1,000,130  over  1861.  In 
pigs  there  had  been  a  considerable  but  not  serious 
diminution,  which  he  attributed  to  the  bad  times 
last  year,  which  caused  pressure  on  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.  It  was  often  seen  that 
those  who  encouraged  the  breed  of  cattle  did  so  at 
the  expense  of  tillage,  promoting  the  increase  of 
beasts  to  the  exclusion  of  men.  He  believed  there 
was  a  very  great  error  in  that  ;  if  the  best  mode  of 
agriculture  were  pursued  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the 
country  might  be  increased  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tillage  of  the  country.  Figures  quoted  in  Dublin  last 
year  showed  that  such  was  the  case  in  Scotland.  He 
regretted  that  in  Ireland  there  was  still  a  large  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  acres  under  cultivation.  He 
believed  there  never  was  a  brisker  trade  in  cattle  in 
Ireland  than  now,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  at  this  moment  cattle  disease  in  Ireland  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Last  year  there  were  a  large  number 
of  farms  under  restrictions  ;  this  year  there  were  only 
95.  His  Excellency  concluded  with  the  expression  of 
a  hope  that  Ireland  would  continue  in  the  course  of 
advancement  on  which  she  had  entered,  and  that  a  stop 
would  be  put  to  the  efforts  of  those  who,  from  selfish 
motives,  were  retarding  that  progress  which  she  was 
now  making  towards  prosperity  and  happiness. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Garthdee  Farm  Improvements  :  Fruit  Farm, 
ing  and  Pig  Fading. — [We  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  past  number  of  the  Scotsman]  : — 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  property  of  Garthdee 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  near  Aberdeen, 
has  undergone  great  improvements,  especially  that  por 
tion  of  it  having  a  southern  exposure.  Little  more 
than  three  years  ago  the  lands  of  Garthdee,  extending 
to  about  250  acres,  mostly  arable,  were  purchased  by 
the  firm  of  John  Moir  &  Son,  Virginia  Street,  Aber- 
deen. It  was  early  arranged  to  convert  the  more  suit- 
able of  the  land  into  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and 
to  farm  the  remainder  on  the  ordinary  principles,  ex- 
cepting that  the  bulk  of  the  live  stock  to  be  produced 
should  consist  of  pigs.  With  these  objects  in  view, 
operations  were  at  once  begun,  and  successfully  accom- 
plished in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time.  The 
finely  exposed  slope  of  naturally  dry  land  skirting  the 
river  from  the  "  old  bridge  "  westward  for  fully  a  mile 
has  been  beautifully  laid  out  as  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden.  The  most  of  the  farm  ground  is  on  the 
northern  exposed  slope.  A  road  runs  along  the  ridge, 
with  a  high  wall  on  each  side,  dividing  the  farm  and 
garden.  From  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  the  Old 
Bridge  of  Dee,  a  service  roadway  stretches  through  the 
middle  of  the  garden  division  to  the  western  extremity, 
where  there  has  been  recently  erected  a  spacious 
mansion-house,  with  fully  7  acres  of  an  orchard. 

A  water  main,  supplied  from  the  Aberdeen  service, 
runs  along  the  road  intersecting  the  garden  for  artificial 
watering  purposes,  but  little  of  it  wasrequiredlast  season . 
Fruit  bushes  and  trees  of  almost  every  description  are 
studded  over  135  acres.  Though  last  season  was  un- 
favourable for  fruit,  the  quantity,  especially  of  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries,  grown  in  the  new  gardens  was 
immense.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  grown  at  Garthdee 
is  manufactured  into  jam  and  jelly  in  the  Virginia 
Street  establishment.  A  considerable  portion  of  addi- 
tional ground  was  acquired  at  the  south-east  corner,  by 
the  formation  of  a  huge  embankment  along  the  water 
edge.  Under  Mr.  Robert  Fernie,  as  head  gardener, 
about  30  men  are  employed  in  winter,  and  during  the 
fruit  season,  150  people,  mostly  women,  find  employ- 
ment there.  Three  or  four  horses  are  required  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  farm  measures  about  no  acres.  On  it  are  kept 
a  few  good  dairy  cows,  some  stirks,  a  lot  of  heavy  lat 
cattle,  and  eight  splendid  Clydesdale  horses.  The 
farm  steading,  mostly  new,  is  commodious  for  the  size 
of  the  holding,  and  possesses  the  best  modern  conve- 
niences. But  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm  is  the  immense  herd  of  pigs.  At 
present  there  are  1200  swine  fed  at  Garthdee,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  the  number  has  occasionally 
reached  1400.  The  piggery  has  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  herd  could  be  collected  in  so  short 


a  time  wholly  of  high-bred  pigs.  In  order  to  get  into 
a  stock  as  early  a  possible,  pigs  were  brought  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  high  or  modern  breeding 
being  in  the  circumstances  at  the  outset  inevitably  sub- 
servient, so  far,  to  the  increase  of  the  stock.  To  com- 
mence with,  however,  a  few  well-bred  pigs  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  number  of  these  has  been  gradually 
augmented  since  by  infusions  from  some  of  the  best 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  strains.  There  is  nowa  large 
number  of  what  may  be  termed  fashionably-bred  pigs 
in  the  collection,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  increase, 
the  ancient  long-nosed,  somewhat  lanky  specimens, 
decrease.  Last  summer  the  Garthdee  pigs  had  a  large 
share  of  the  honours  at  the  Aberdeen  show  [they  have 
just  taken  seven  prizes  out  of  ten  offered  at  the  Aber- 
deen show  this  year],  and  more  creditable  still  was 
their  position  at  the  great  national  show  at  Kelso, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  competition.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  get  rid  of  the  ancient  breed,  but  this  process 
is  considerably  retarded  by  the  failure  of  some  of  the 
finer  pigs  brought  from  the  South  as  breeders. 

The  piggery  occupies  the  greater  part  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  is  being  extended.  In  two  large  sheds 
and  courts  are  about  250  breeding  sows,  of  various 
ages,  conditions,  sizes,  and  breeds.  In  addition  to 
this  accommodation,  there  are  154  pens  or  boxes, 
floored  with  asphalte  and  Caithness  pavement,  heated 
by  steam  pipes,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  four  or 
five  double  rows.  These  pens  are  used  by  the  young 
pigs,  the  boars,  and  the  animals  undergoing  the  finish- 
ing touch  in  feeding.  The  breeding  stock  is  fed  twice 
a  day,  and  those  in  special  preparation  for  slaughter 
three  times.  The  average  weight  of  the  pigs  killed  is 
from  12  to  15  stones — that  is,  of  those  slaughtered 
within  a  year  old,  those  that  exceed  that  age  being  in 
the  minority.  Instead  of  scalding  off  the  hair,  or  birse, 
in  the  common  fashion  with  boiling  water,  after  the 
pigs  are  killed,  singeing  is  applied  with  equally  good 
results  as  to  affecting  a  clearance  of  the  fibres,  and  a 
manifest  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  the  ham. 
The  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  porkers  is 
astonishing.  It  consists  mostly  of  Indian  Corn  ground, 
Wheat  "  drawings,"  corn  dust,  Xc.  The  cooking  is 
effected  by  steam,  the  engine  serving  a  double  purpose 
in  also  driving  the  threshing  mill.  The  food  is  care- 
fully seasoned,  and  the  pigs  are  admirably  tended. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  through  the 
whole  premises  from  the  source  which  supplies  the 
garden.  The  sewerage  system  is  perfect.  The  piggery 
employs  nine  men  all  the  year  round. 

At  the  Virginia  Street  works  about  300  persons  are 
employed,  the  great  majority  being  females.  The 
curing  of  provisions  and  the  manufacture  of  jams  in 
Aberdeen  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  assumed 
considerable  dimensions.  The  home  demand  is  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  Continental,  and  especially 
the  Indian  consumpt.  For  export  the  jams  are  put 
into  small  tins,  which  are  carefully  soldered,  and 
packed  in  boxes ;  those  intended  for  the  home  supply 
being  contained  in  stone  jugs.  Marmalade  is  made  at 
Messrs.  Moir's  estsblishment  to  the  extent  of  about 
700  tons  annually,  and  is  principally  consumed  in 
Scotland  and  England.  In  the  manufacture  of  it  the 
Oranges  are  first  skinned,  the  pulp  is  then  mashed 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  juice  boiled.  After  the  boil- 
ing process,  the  material  passes  through  another  sieve 
of  smaller  bores,  in  order  that  the  stones  and  coarser 
matter  may  be  separated.  The  skins,  meanwhile,  are 
minced  by  a  machine,  and  then  boiled,  after  which 
they  are  mixed  with  the  juice.  The  mixture  is  there- 
after boiled  with  sugar,  which  almost  completes  the 
manufacturing  process. 

About  a  score  pigs  are  killed  per  week  for  the  curing 
establishment,  including  all  that  can  be  raised  at 
Garthdee.  The  hind-quarters  are  hammed,  the  fore- 
quarters  minced  into  sausages,  and  the  middle  parts 
utilised  in  the  shape  of  bacon.  Large  quantities  of  the 
bacon  are  exported  in  tins  of  various  sizes.  For  the 
sausages  there  is  a  strong  foreign  demand,  which  gene- 
rally exceeds  the  supply.  The  preparation  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  soups  and  sauces,  the  curing  of  beef  and  of 
salmon  and  of  other  kinds  of  fish,  the  preparation  of 
pickles,  &c,  also  receive  less  or  more  attention  in  the 
establishment.  The  quantity  of  provisions  sent  out 
from  the  works  last  year  amounted  to  4,500,000  lb. 

Farms  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.— Two  land 
cases  of  interest,  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  his  tenants,  came  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  at  the  last  Kildare  Assizes,  and  were  disposed 
of  by  him.  One  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought 
by  the  Duke  against  Mr.  George  Lowe  as  over- 
holding  tenant.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  a 
lease  for  21  years  had  been  executed  by  his  Grace  to  a 
tenant  named  Patterson  at  a  rent  of  ^2So.  In  May, 
1S69,  the  defendant  bought  Patterson's  interest,  and, 
when  the  lease  was  about  to  expire,  asked  for  a 
renewal.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  form  of 
lease  was  submitted  to  the  defendant,  which  he  refused 
to  accept,  and  when  the  lease  expired  in  March,  1872, 
he  declined  to  give  up  possession.  The  Duke  had 
borrowed  j£  1600  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
erection  of  farm  buildings,  and  he  wished  to  have  an 
increased  rent  on  account  of  this  fact.  He  had  also 
advanced  ^1000,  for  which  he  charged  no  interest. 
The  condition,  it  was  alleged,  was  evaded,  a  new  lease 
was  offered  but  objected  to,  and  finally  the  tenant 
refused  to  see  the  agent  and  discuss  the  matters  in 
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dispute  with  him.  Under  these  circumstance  nothing 
remained  but  to  bring  an  ejectment.  On  the  part  of 
the  defendant  the  case  was  presented  in  a  different 
light.  He  had  expended  a  sum  of  ^14,626  in  im- 
provements on  the  land,  and  was  still  expending 
money  upon  it.  A  man  of  his  business  habits  was  not 
likely  to  buy  the  fag-end  of  a  lease  and  sink  his  capital 
in  such  a  way  if  he  was  not  sure  of  getting  a  renewal 
of  the  lease  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  before  he  bought  he 
was  promised  it  on  the  same  terms  as  Patterson.  Long 
before  the  lease  expired  he  was  promised  a  renewal 
for  21  years  at  the  old  rent,  and  in  1S72  the  term  was 
extended  to  31  years  by  his  Grace's  direction.  In 
December  last,  since  the  ejectment  was  brought,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Duke's  agent,  had  promised  htm  ^600 
as  an  instalment  of  the  ^1600  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  pay 
6£  per  cent.,  which  would  pay  off  interest  and  capital 
in  21  years.  Mr.  Lowe  was  examined,  and  gave  an 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
who  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints which  the  tenant  had  to  make,  told  him  that 
there  should  be  no  law  between  them,  that  the  eject- 
ment was  only  a  necessary  form,  and,  calling  in  his 
agent,  desired  that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  and 
that  they  should  begin  anew.  In  December  last  he 
got  the  printed  form  of  a  lease  for  3 1  years,  and  handed 
it  to  his  solicitor,  who  told  him  that  the  clauses 
differed  materially  from  those  in  Patterson's  lease. 
After  a  day  had  been  occupied  in  hearing  the  case,  the 
parties  met  on  Saturday  in  a  more  amicable  spirit,  and 
it  was  announced  that  a  compromise  had  been  entered 
into.  The  defendant  had  agreed  to  sign  a  lease  which 
would  be  varied,  so  that  the  buildings  which  he  had 
erected  would  be  included  in  the  schedule,  and  the 
Duke  should  have  credit  for  ^"2600.  No  costs  were  to 
be  charged  on  either  side.  The  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute afforded  much  satisfaction,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  it  would  restore  the  good  feeling  which 
until  recently  prevailed  on  the  estate.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  joined  in  the  expression  of  pleasure  at  the 
result.  He  observed  that  there  was  no  practical  dis- 
agreement between  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Mr. 
Lowe.  What  the  Duke  had  done  was  only  consistent 
with  his  conduct  throughout  an  honoured  life,  and  his 
Lordship  added  that  he  hoped  all  who  heard  of  the 
case  would  feel  that  when  dealing  with  a  landlord  like 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  the  wisest  course  to  adopt  was 
to  have  any  matter  of  difficulty  amicably  adjusted  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  each  party. 

The  second  case  in  which  the  Duke  was  concerned 
was  an  appeal  brought  by  Mr.  Trye  from  a  decision  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  County  upon  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation amounting  to  ^4900.  The  Chairman  awarded 
only  ,£250.  The  question  raised  was  argued  some 
days  ago,  and  stood  over  for  judgment.  In  giving  his 
decision,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  remarked  that  the 
claimant  entered  into  possession  in  1867  under  an 
assignment  of  a  lease  which  had  since  expired,  and  he 
paid  ,£300  for  rent  and  crops,  but  nothing  for  the 
goodwill  or  unexhausted  manures.  That  was  an  im- 
portant fact.  There  was  a  covenant  in  the  lease  to 
deliver  up  the  land  in  good  condition,  which  was  a 
covenant  for  valuable  consideration,  and  one  of  the 
questions  raised  was  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  executor  of  the  former  tenant 
and  others  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in 
much  the  same  state  now  as  when  the  claimant  got  it. 
If  the  claimant's  demand  could  prevail,  the  Land  Act 
ought  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  Confiscate  and 
Destroy  Property  in  Ireland."  If  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  had  omitted  to  serve  notice  within  the  time 
strictly  prescribed  by  the  Act  that  he  meant  to  resist 
the  claim,  the  result  would  be  that  lie  would  have  to 
pay  ,£4900  to  recover  possession  of  his  own  land,  out 
of  which  he  had  received  from  the  claimant  only  ^Soo 
rent.  Such  a  claim  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
absolutely  ridiculous  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  that  a 
gentleman  who  came  from  a  country  where  contracts 
were  so  much  respected  should  ever  have  allowed  it  to 
be  put  forward.  He  had  undoubtedly  tilled  and 
manured  the  land,  but  he  had  received  the  full  value 
of  his  outlay  in  good  crops  and  fat  cattle.  The  Chair- 
man's decision  was  accordingly  affirmed. 


Che  Peek's  »rh. 

Cheshire  Farms. — Cheshire  farmers  who  grow 
large  quantities  of  early  Potatos  principally  for  the 
Manchester  markets,  and  have  to  a  large  extent  to 
trust  to  these  early  crops  to  pay  their  rents,  have  been 
this  year  very  fortunate.  Heavy  crops  have  been 
gathered  and  good  prices  have  been  realised.  The 
root  crops,  such  as  Swede  Turnips  and  Mangels,  are 
looking  well,  and  promise  an  immense  yield  ;  up  to 
the  present  I  have  seen  no  appearance  of  mildew.  I 
refer  to  those  planted  after  early  Potatos  as  a  second 
crop.  On  many  farms  I  notice  the  Swedes  sown  in 
drills  are  not  near  so  fine  and  healthy  looking  as  those 
recently  planted.  Wheat  is  now  turning  colour,  and 
ripening  fast ;  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  will  work 
wonders,  and  make  our  farmers  exceedingly  busy.  Of 
the  two,  I  think  the  spring-sown  Wheat  will  yield  the 
heaviest  crop.  On  one  of  the  large  farms  on  Delamere 
Forest  the  Irish  labourers  have  struck  for  an  advance 
of  wages  ;  however,  the  farmer  stood  firm  and  resisted 


the  demand  of  2$s.  per  week,  exclusive  of  breakfast 
and  supper.  The  men  have  removed  to  Derbyshire. 
J.  F.  Robinson. 

Wester  Ross  :  August  5. — The  weather  still  con- 
tinues more  showery  than  we  would  like,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  Turnips,  consequently,  is  rendered  a 
dilatory  and  difficult  job,  but  they  are  advancing  at  no 
ordinary  pace,  and  many  of  the  earlier  sowings  are  now 
quite  close  in  the  drills.  The  later  sowings,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  too  wet,  are  not  making 
so  rapid  progress.  The  fields  as  yet  have  very 
little  of  the  harvest  appearance,  and  not  much  of  har- 
vest work  will  be  done  this  month.  Dry  weather  is 
now  greatly  desirable  both  for  Wheat  and  Potatos. 
Last  week  we  were  still  engaged  in  the  second  hoeing 
of  Turnips,  and  in  driving  manure  to  the  grass  fields 
for  Wheat.     Hoeing  Turnips  has  still  to  be  continued. 

West  Sussex  :  August  6. — Harvest  is  now  begun, 
and  the  weather  is  very  suitable  for  it.  The  crop  is 
light,  and  we  fear  will  yield  badly.  There  will  be  less 
labour  to  cut  it  than  has  been  required  for  many  years, 
there  is  hardly  an  acre  laid  even  in  the  best  land,  and 
mowing  machines  will  have  no  difficulty  to  do  their 
work.  But  some  people  who  have  reapers  prefer  to 
cut  by  hand  when  there  are  sufficient  to  be  had,  and 
this  year  we  have  had  more  applications  than  usual  for 
harvest  work,  and  emigration  does  not  yet  affect  us. 
Probably  harvest  wages  have  been  higher  here  for  a 
long  time  than  in  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  and  a  great 
many  come  from  those  counties  for  the  first  part  of  the 
harvest.  The  pastures  are  very  much  withered  up, 
and  keep  will  get  very  short  if  we  don't  have  rain  soon. 
But  all  roots  are  doing  well  now,  though  Mangel  will 
be  a  light  crop.  The  Potato  disease  has  appeared  in 
some  places,  but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  crop  is 
good.    G.  S. 

Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Blight  of  Wheat  :  Hussar.  Your  specimens  will  be 
sent  to  the  best  authority  on  such  subjects.  |Meanwhile 
we  may  say  that  we  have  been,  during  the  past  week, 
all  through  your  county,  and  have  been  struck  by  the 
immense  extent  of  light  dead  Wheat,  with  its  nasty 
dusky  colour,  which  is  being  cut. 


arkeis. 


SEED  MARKET. 
We  have  to  report  this  week  an  increase  of  activity  hi 
the  seed  trade,  there  now  being  a  fairly  brisk  demand  for 
seeds  required  for  autumn  sowing.  French  Trifolium, 
owing  to  its  scarcity,  is  firm  at  the  recent  advance  ;  the 
quantity  saved  in  France  appears  to  be  smaller  than  was 
thought  a  few  weeks  since.  Trefoil  seed  is  steady  in 
value,  but  without  much  business  passing.  In  white 
Mustard  seed  the  tendency  of  values  is  upwards.  New 
sowing  Rape  seed  continues  in  fair  request.  A  few  parcels 
of  new  winter  Tares  have  been  sold  in  our  market,  but 
values  are  not  yet  fixed.  We  have  a  fair  demand  for 
new  Rye  for  seed  ;  the  French  crop  is  reported  to  be  very 
bad.  Canary  and  Hemp  seed  are  fully  as  dear.  We 
have  a  good  demand  for  new  large  blue  boiling  Peas. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of 36  Trusses. 
Whitecuapel,  Tuesday,  Aug.  12. 
The  arrivals  were  large  and  in  excess  of  requirements 
but  no  positive  reduction  occurred  in  prices. 
Prime  old  Clover. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    8oj.to  84$. 

Inferior  do 50         70  Inferior  do.  do. 

Prime  New  Hay  . .  —         —  Prime  2d  cut  do. . 

Inferior —         —  New  Clover.. 

Straw      33         38  Inferior  do.  . . 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Aug, 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84J,  to  901.  Inferior  Clover 


8oi.to  io8j. 
60         70 


s^ 


Interior  do 50 

New  do 63 

Inferior  do — ■ 

Superior  Clover     ..100 


70^  to 


Prime  2d  cut  do. 

New  do.  . .         . .  70  9 

Straw         ..  ..40  4, 

Joshua  Baker. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Aug.  11. 
We  have  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  Beasts  ;  the 
average  quality  is,  however,  very  middling,  consequently 
there  is  a  trade  for  choicest,  but  inferior  cannot  be  cleared 
off;  prices  are  lower  for  all  descriptions.  The  number 
of  Sheep  is  considerably  larger,  both  of  English  and 
foreign  ;  trade  is  dull,  at  lower  rates.  The  demand  for 
Lambs  is  much  smaller  ;  a  large  number  of  middling 
qualities  remain  unsold.  There  are  more  Calves  than 
can  be  disposed  of,  although  prices  are  considerably 
reduced.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2800  Beasts, 
13^40  Sheep,  and  340  Calves;  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  there  are  200  Beasts  ;  and  2500  Beasts  and  35 
Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

I.  d.      S.  d.  S.  d.     J.  ■/. 


Best  Scots,  Hcrc- 

fords,  &c. 
Pest  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts. 
Best     Downs    and 

Half-breds       .. 
Do.  Shorn 


5  ioto6 
5    8-6 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs      .. 

Calves 

Pigs 


5    10- 


5  4—5 

6  4—7 
4     4—5  »o 
4     o—5 

Pigs,  1 


6     2-6 
Beasts,  5500  j  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,550  ;  Calves,  4:0 
Thursday,  Aug.    14. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  last  Thursday, 
and  there  is  no  improvement  in  quality  ;  the  demand, 
however,    is  not   large,   and   the  advance  on  Monday's 
quotations  is  scarcely  quotable.    The  number  of  Sheep 


and  Lambs  is  also  smaller ;  the  trade  for  them  is  more 
active  than  on  Monday,  and  that  day's  prices  are  in  some 
instances  exceeded.  Calves  are  rather  tower.  There  are 
70  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  prices  for  them  are  rather 
lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  335  Beasts,  6070 
Sheep,  and  620  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         ..     5  ioto6    2 
Best  Shorthorns  ..     5    8 — 6    o 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     o — 5     4 
Best     Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..        ..  —  .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6     4 — 6     6 

Beasts,  1100  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,730 ;  Calves,  790  ;  Pigs,  25. 


Best     Long-wools 

.  to 

Do.  Shorn            . .     5 

10 — 6 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

.  — 

Do,  Shorn            . .     5 

4— * 

Lambs       . .          . .     6 

4—7 

Calves       ..         ..4 

0— s 

Pigs           ..          ..4 

0— 5 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Aug.  14. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        ..         ..         ..     17J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     15$.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  4s.  "&d.  to  51.  od.  ;   Large  Pork,  41.    4*/.  to 
45.  Zd.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  fair  inquiry  during  the  week,  and 
prices  are  tending  upwards  for  most  descriptions. 
Foreigners  have  been  taking  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Colonial  crossbred  wools  offered  in  the  sales  now  in 
progress,  and  this  will  act  somewhat  favourably  for 
English,  as  the  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  other  buyers  used 
to  buy  largely  of  these  grades,  which  are  now  grown  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  have  some  effect  on  markets,  and 
which  they  used  to  replace  home-grown  wools. 


Red , 

Malting  . . 
Malting  .. 

Feed  .... 

EVed 

Feed 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Aug.  11, 

There  were  several  samples  of  new  English  white 
Wheat  shown  at  this  morning's  market,  the  quality  of 
which  was  generally  good,  but  the  yield  much  complained 
of ;  prices  ranged  from  635.  to  66s.  up  to  70s.  forTalavera. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  a  strong  demand  for 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Wheats  for  export  as  well  as 
home  consumption,  at  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.  upon  the 
prices  of  Wednesday  last.  Red  Wheat  brought  rather 
more  money.  Spring  corn  was  unchanged  in  value,  with 
the  exception  of  Oats,  which  were  6d.  per  qr.  dearer. 
Flour  very  firm,  at  fully  late  rates. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      '  j.     s.  I  1  t.     *. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  45—61  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  55 — 66  Red 

—  Talavera 57—68 

—  Norfolk     j     — 

—  Foreign    54 — 72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,32j  to  34*. .  Chev.  j     — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  '21 — 24 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato '  26—  28 

—  Ir^k Fuiaiuj       — 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25 

Rye 31— 33[ Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    | 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .29$.  to  36$. .  .Tick  45—48  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — J.  to — j,..Windsi     —     [Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35 — 40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent,.  Boilers^i — 44' Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  35$.  to  37$ Grey  35— 42  Foreign  .. 

Maize ,     —    j  Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.,  per  sack  46 — 54 

—  2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  ... 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack.. 

Wednbsdav,  Aug.  13. 
The  corn  market  to-day  presented  rather  a  cheerful 
aspect.  New  English  Wheat  was  very  sparingly  offered, 
and  for  the  best  Talavera,  weighing  fully  65  lb.,  72J.  was 
again  demanded,  but  not  realised.  There  was  a  better 
inquiry  for  foreign  Wheat,  principally  on  French  account, 
and  the  quotations  ruled  firm.  Barley  remained  quiet, 
without  alteration  in  value.  Malt  changed  hands 
steadily,  at  an  occasional  advance.  Oats  were  in  fair 
request,  and  sound  descriptions  made  from  6d,  to  is.  per 
qr.  more  money  as  compared  with  the  rates  carried  on 
Friday  last.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  met  with  a  slow 
sale  on  former  terms.  Flour  was  quiet,  though  quite  as 
dear  as  on  Monday. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriagb 


48-^2 
55—63 


38-48 
35—54 


31-34 
45—43 

34—36 
4o—43 
33—40 
28-34 

40—43 
40—75 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch. . 

Irish       . . 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

20O 

24,000 

Qrs. 
8310 

Qrs. 
42i25° 

Sacks. 
i    26 to  brls. 

24,2O0 

8310 

43,350 

Averages 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oatl. 

July    5  ..       :. 

—  IS    .. 

—  19  .. 

—  36  .. 

Aug.     a  .. 

—  9  .. 

591  id 

5°.    S 
00    t 
59    9 
59  ■' 

361  -jd 
37    7 

35  '0 
3O    0 

36  8 
34  '■ 

aSiM.f 
>9    0 
t7     4 
30  10 
»8     5 
■>!     5 

Average 

59    8 

3»     3 

38    8 

I 

HOI 

okough  Mar) 

>s. 

HT 

Aug.  ti. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  weather 
being  everything  that  the  Hop  plantations  can  require  for 
the  development  of  the  fruit,  causes  the  trade  to  rule 
extremely  dull ;  but  on  account  of  stocks  of  1872's  being 
very  small,  prices  keep  tolerably  firm. 


COALS.— Aug.  13. 
Bentlnck    West   Hartley,    261. ;    East  Wylam,    29;.; 
Holywell   Main,    291. ;    Weardale    Screened,    va.   6tt. ; 
Walls    End    Harton,   27s.    gif. ;    Walls    End    Haswcll, 
30J.— Ships  at  market,  18 ;  sold,  18  ;  at  sea,  15. 


August  16,   1873.] 
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Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSERS  RONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    ot    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 

iffircS  SSS^  &t  E.  PURSER.  Secretary. 


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  ofters  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  IX,  &i.  and  2*.  oJ. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  lias  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  n  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation.  N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. __ 

Wasps,  Files,  &c. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DWIS'S  IMPROVED  WASP  DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe;  and  for  proof  that  (h,s  is  not 
a  "  sfiurious  imitation,"  see  testimonials,  tree  on  application,  «.  w. 
and  -s  od  per  bottle,  post  free.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

B    R    DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  MARKET  GARDENER, 
accustomed   to  the  Growing  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  —  JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 


WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  by  a  Gentleman 
in  Staffordshire,  an  experienced  working  Man,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  single,  or  married  and  with  very  small  family,  to  take 
charge  of  Wall  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardens,  Shrubbery,  and 
Pleasure  Ground.  Melons  are  Cultivated,  and  Plants  are  Preserved 
in  Frames,  but  there  is  no  Vinery  or  Conservatory.  The  Gardener 
has  under  him  three  men  and  several  women,  boards  in  the  house  of 
the  Advertiser,  and  has  a  comfortable  cottage,  with  garden,  distant 
about  a  mile.— Applications  stating  age,  whether  married  or  single, 
addresses  of  former  employers,  length  of  services  to  them,  together 
with  copies  ol  testimonials,  may  be  directed  to  J.  G.,  i.  Waterloo 
Street,  Birmingham.  The  Advertiser  will  answer  only  applicants  who 
□lay  appear  likely  to  suit  him.  ^^ 


WANTED,  a  respectable  MAN,  conversant  with  the 
London  Market  Trade,  to  take  Charge  of  a  small  Nursery.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  wilh  full  particulars,  to  I.  BROMWICH  AND 
CO.,  8,  Victoria  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Landed  Proprietors. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
FORESTER.— Age  35,  single;  thoroughly  practical,  energetic,  and 
modern  Gardener;  first-class  Grower  of  Vines,  tines.  Teaches,  Melons, 
Vegetables  of  first  quality  :  Propagator  and  Grower  of  Specimen  Plants, 
including  Hard-wooded  Plants,  Orchids.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plant-. 
Or  he  could  undertake  the  Charge  of  a  Home  or  Estate  Nursery, 
being  a  good  Propagator  of  Conifer.i-,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit, 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  Shrubs;  understands  the  Management  and 
Planting  of  young  Plantations,  Laying-out  and  Planting  of  Orna- 
mental Grounds.  Has  had  22  years  experience.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  former  noble  employer,  and  to  present  and  past 
employers.  State  nature  and  extent  of  occupation,  and  all  particulars. 
— HOR'TUS,  Elmstone  Court,  Wingham,  Kent. 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    331,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats 
Hosing 
Labels 

Flower  Sticks 
Manures 


Immortelles 

Dried  Flowers 

Bouquet  Papers 

Bouquet  Wire 

Flower  Pot  Covers 

,d  every  article  for  Garden 


G  1  s  II 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

TA.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 
•     Sl'NDRlESMAN. 
TOWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 
Tools 
Cutlery' 
Syringes 
Garden  Engines 
Glass 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  a 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 

U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  D.j3f-i  and  101.  Hxi. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Magni- 
fied. 


WANTED,  a  smart,  active,  industrious  young  MAN, 
who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Florist  Flowers,  and  Alpine  and  Herbaceous 
Plants. — State  experience  and  wages  expected  to  FRANCIS  & 
ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  Upton*'  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  Single-handed  GARDENER  (Church- 
man, married).  Must  thoroughly  understand  every  branch- 
Propagating,  Forcing,  Vinery,  Pits,  Lawn,  Rockwork,  Wall  Fruit, 
Kitchen  Garden,  &c.  Must  be  perfectly  sober  and  trustworthy,  with 
good  character  from  last  place.  Good  cottage,— Address,  stating 
wages,  Rev.  J.  H.  DOE,  Eaton  Bray  Vicarage,  Dunstable. 


WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman,  a  first-rate  WORKING 
GARDENS k.  Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Vines, 
Orchard  Houses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing  in  all  its  branches, 
Roses,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  Wall  Fruit,  Table  Decorations, 
&c  An  unexceptionable  character  indispensable.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  all  particulars,  to  E.  B1RKBECK,  Esq.,  Horslead  Hall, 
Norwich.  


By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  a    •&&    *^  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  tEJ&'fiixmb         PR1Ncr  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      jF^j£TP^§?\      ^y     Special     Warrant, 

dated  December  27,  1865.   *!S**aa*?!2a»  dated    February   10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

OriCTina'  ,"1<l  Ovic  nupiiciuta  <jf  ttro 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For    all    DISORDERS     in     HORSES,     CATTLE, 

CALVES,  SHEEP,  and  LAMBS,  and  the  Inventors  of 

the  first  ANIMAL  MEDICINES  ever  known  as  Day's. 

These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"  GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  Pains. 
11  RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16$.  6d.,  and  ^6  6f. 
Either  preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 
Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 
awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1873. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  SELF-ACTING  SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
(Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  Field's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions,  renders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  These  Regulators  are  now  in  use,  and 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  HUTCHINSuN,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  & 
North's,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  „___ 


Hot -Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.    Estimates 
on  application. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENT  I  A. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W- 


GAS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SHREWSBURY,    Patentee,    50,    Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 
98,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


HPHE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

"*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  Whitb)j 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  and 
FORCING-HOUSES,  made  of  the  best  Red  Deal,  glazed  with 
15-ox.  Sheet  Glass,  painted  four  times  : — 20  feet  by  12  feet,  £40;  30  feet 
by  12  feet,  £60;  40  leet  by  15  feet,  £85.  50  feet  by  18  feet,  £110.  The 
above  prices  include  delivery  and  fixing.  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on 
receipt  of  size  required. 

R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,  Bromley,  Kent 


JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.  His  stock  of  VINES  forimmediate  planting  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  those  who  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
Growing  should  plant  now.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  kept  in  stock,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  of  character  and  ability, 
to  act  as  Second  Man  in  the  Seed  and  Bulb  Department. 
Good  opportunities  of  advanccincnt.—Apply,  stating  terms,  references, 
&c,  to  Mr.  WM.  PAUL,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


To  Florists'  Assistants. 

WANTED,  a  competent  Man,  as  FURNISHER. 
Must  thoroughly  understand  the  London  Trade.  Liberal 
wages  to  an  experienced  hand. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  BROM- 
WICH AND  CO.,  8,  Victoria  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


HpO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS. —An  opportunity 

JL  now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  lirst- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  1\1  , 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Middle-aged  ;  a 
first  class  Grower  of  all  kinds  of  Forced  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables,  thoroughly  practical  in  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden, 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Dinner-table  Decorations,  &c.  Good  references. — 
J.  G.,  20,  Upper  Bcmerton  Street,  Calcdonnn  Road,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Married, 
two  children  ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Good  character.  —  C.  W.  E.» 
27,  Ashdown  Street,  Havcrstock  Hill.  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  32  ;  good  experience,  and  seven  years'  good  character  from 
present  employer.— R.  A.,  Post  Office,  Sunningdale,  Staines. 

1  ARDENER,  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — Age  24, 

f  married;  well  understands  Forcing  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  &c,  also  Flower  and  Kitctu  n 
Gardening.— A.  B.,3,  Castle  Terrace,  Albert  Road,  Belvedere,  S.E. 

GARDENER-  (Head),  where  one  or  two  others  are 
kept.— Ape  27,  married,  no  family  ;  understands  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches.  Good  character.  —  X.  Y.,  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Man la  Vale,  London,  W.  


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  Men  are 
kept,— Age  31,  single,  Scotch;  understands  the  profession 
thoroughly  in  every  department.  First-rate  experience  in  many  large 
establishments— M.  J.  B.,  1,  Minnie  Cottages,  Canterbury  Road, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


WANTED,  in  a  new  Nursery,  15  minutes'  out  of 
Hastings,  a  NURSERY  LABOURER,  with  some  knowledge 
of  Knifework  and  Packing.  Wages  to  commence  at  15J.  per  week, 
wiih  two  rooms  on  ground  and  vegetables. — Mr.  JOHN  LUFF,  St. 
Helen's  Nursery,  Hillside  Road,  Hastings. 


w 


ANTED,      TWO      PLOUGHME  N.— 
J.  C.  MORTON,  Esq.,  Gardmiri  Chrmiclt  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  efficient  PACKER,  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  Pack  Plants.    Wages  251.  per  week.— Apply, 
18,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  WAREHOUSE  PORTER.     Must  be 
used  to    the   business.      Wages    acr. — HY.   CLARKE    and 
SONS,  39,  King  btreet,  Covent  Garden,    W.C. 


WANTED,  a  single  MAN,  to  Milk  and  attend  to 
Cows — one  who  is  iond  of  that  work.  Character  required  from 
present  employer.  Railway  fare  paid,  if  engaged.  Wages  15s.  per 
week,  with  good  lodgings  on  the  premises. — W.  A.  GRAY,  Dawpool 
Farm,  near  Birkenhead. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


Head  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  &c. 

MILLIGAN  and  KERR  can  presently  recommend, 
with  very  great  confidence,  several  first-class  MEN,  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  departments,  and  having  the  best  of  characters.  Full 
particulars  on  application. — Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
Dumfries. 


GARDENER   (Head).— Married  ;    well  understands 
the  Growing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.— A,  B  ,  Post  Office,  Slough. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  one  Son  (age  10); 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches, 
Wife  a  first-class  Laundress.  Five  and  a  half  years'  good  character.— 
II.  M.,  Gardener,  Gore  Court,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married ;  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced in  every  branch  of  Horticulture.  Testimonials  as  to 
character  and  abilities  unexceptionable. — H.  COOK,  Barham  Lodge, 
Elstree,  Herts,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;    understands  Hot- 
house, Greenhouse,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  a' 
Cattle,   and   Meadow    Land.     Five    years'    good   character. — T. 
19,  Edney  Terrace,  Wells  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— J.  Spavin, 
Manager,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  S.W.,  can 
recommend  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  a  Man,  as  above,  who, 
he  believes,  would  be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient. 
Six  years'  reference  from  previous  situation. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Eleven  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation  ;  leaving  through 
the  death  of  employer,  and  breaking  up  of  the  place.  Character  first- 
class.— ALEXANDER  BELL,  Newport,  Berkeley. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  thoroughly  energetic,  prac- 
tical, Working  Gardener,  fully  conversant  with  the  profession. 
Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  of  Vines,  Pines,  Orchard- 
house  Fruits,  Orchids,  and  Hard-w,ooded  Plants,  in  good  establish- 
lishmcnts.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.— E.  F.,  43, 
Taunton  Road,  I.ee  Green,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Pines.  Peaches,  Melons, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Will  be  at  liberty  early  in  September.  A  first-class  character  from 
present  employer. — JOHN  BUTCHER,  Nurseryman,  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head).— F.  Corrin,  Head  Gardener 
to  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  Cheyney  Court,  Bromyard,  is  open  to 
an  engagement,  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  prove  by  practice  that 
he  has  received  the  very  best  instructions  and  discipline,  from  first- 
class  men,  in  every  Department  of  Gardening,  at  some  of  the  best 
Noblemen's,  Gentlemen's,  and  Nurserymen's  Establishments  in  the 
Kingdom;  has  Designed  and  Superintended  the  Erection  of  Horticul- 
turaTBuildings,  Planned  and  Made  the  best  Kitchen  Garden  in  Here- 
fordshire (considered  so  by  impartial  judges),  and  extensively  Improved 
Pleasure  Grounds  for  present  employer,  who  will  give  him  a  most 
excellent  recommendation  for  professional  ability  and  moral  character. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  order.  Any  inquiry  answered  on  apply- 
ing to  the  Advertiser. 


GARDENER.— Age    25,    married  ;    well     acquainted 
with  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fines,   Melons,  &c.     No 
single-handed  place  accepted.— T.  B.,  E.   Jenkinson,  Chemist,  Lind- 

licld,  Sussex.  '   __^_ 


GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Thoroughly  under- 
stands Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  First-rate  character  from  present  employer.— 
C.  B.,  Burnham  House,  Lee  Green,  Kent. 

ARDET^ER(SECOND)^-Age  25;    good   experience 

in  Gentlemen's  Gardens.     Good  character  from  last  situation. 
—A.  B,,  Marleficld  House,  Stamford  Hill,  Tottenham,  N. 

OREMAN  and    PROPAGATOR,  or   SALESMAN. 

—Age  35,  married  ;  London  and  Provincial  references.— G.  P., 
14,  Portobello  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


PROPAGATOR   (Soft-wooded).— Five  years    in    last 
place.     The  highest  references  given.— E.  H.,  1,  Howard  Park 
Villa,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


ROCKWORK  ERECTED  by  a  first-class  Workman 
and  Designer,  by  Contract  or  Day-work.  Gentlemen's  own 
Materials  of  any  Description  used,  and  Plans  carried  out  in  the  most 
Artistic  and  Picturesque  design.  Also  Rockeries,  Ferneries,  Water- 
falls, Ruins,  Caves,  &C.  Work  done  for  ihe  Trade.  First-class  refer- 
ences,—ELEY,  8,  Ft  at  hers  tone  Buildings,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


PUPIL.— The  Friends  of  a  Youth  (age  17),  who  has  a 
decided  talent  for  Horticulture,  are  desirous  of  placing  him  as 
Pupil  in  a  first-class  Nursery,  either  London  or  Provincial,— Please 
address  Idlers,  stating  terms,  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  WRIGHT,  The  Red 
House,  Boxted,   Colchester. 


A  SSISTANT. — Age   23 ;     nine    years'    experience    in 

__-  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  and  Rose  Growing. — Apply,  stating 
wages,  &c,  G.  BOULD,  Messrs.  Godwin  &  Son,  Rose  Growers, 
Ashbourne. 


F 


ARM  BAILIFF,   now  or  at  Michaelmas.  — Middle- 

1?     aged,  married;  thoroughly  qualified.     Has  had  large  experience 

.n  the  Buying,  Selling,  and  Management  of  all  kinds  01  Stock, 
Machinery,  Steam  Cultivation,  &c.  Eight  years'  reference  from  tire- 
sent  employer.  Wife  a  good  Dairywoman. — A.  M,,  Post  Office, 
Sharnbrook,  near  Bedford. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

BAILIFF,  or  LAND  STEWARD.— Re-engagement 
wanted,  now  or  at  Michaelmas,  by  a  practical  Man  (Scotch), 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  routine  of  Husbandry,  and  the 
Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management  of  Stock.  Nine  years' 
on  a  Noblematvs  Estate.  Unexceptionable  character  and  eood  refer- 
ences—Y.  Z.,  Messrs.  Thos.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Half-Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


TRAVELLER.— An     energetic     Man,    thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  Nursery  Stock,  hardy  and  indoor. 
Has  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  the    Trade  and  private  parties 
er  the  greater  part  of  the  three  Kingdoms. — T.  A.,  Abbott,  Barton 
Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  ?6o,  Strand,  W.C. 


/~1LERK,  or  CLERK  and  SHOPMAN.— Well  up  in 

\j     the  Trade;   good  knowledge  of  plants.— V.  W.  T-,   114,   East 
Road,  City  Road,  E.C. 

~To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  43  ;  has  been  for  the  last 
13  years  in  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  London.     No 
objection  to  travel. — A.  M.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN.— Age  24  ;    10  years'   experience  at    the 
Counter.      Fair    knowledge    of   plants.      Good    references.— 
A.  GRICE,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


KINAHAN'S     .     Iili     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the    Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  ,7Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  10,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND   BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. _^ 


1) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  wo  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILlOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.,  "■  9>.,  <».  6d.,  and  III. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILlOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILlOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i'/,d.,  it.  od.,  41.  M.,  and  m. 
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LABELS,    LABELS,    LABELS. 
THE    NEW   IMPERISHABLE    LABELS, 

Which  have  been  pronounced  by  all  practical  Horticulturists  and  the  Press  generally  to  be  the  only  INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE LABELS  ever  introduced,  are  composed  of  a  white  lustrous  metal,  the  names  being  raised  from 
the  surface  in  thick-faced  letters.  They  entirely  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  will  retain  their  colour  in 
any  climate. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   Post   Free. 

Extra  First  Prize,  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Society,  Birmingham,  June,  1873.     Highly  Commended,  Glasgow, 
June,  1873.     Ditto  ditto,  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society,  Evesham,  August,  1873. 

N.B. — Having   very  much   enlarged  our  Factory,   we  can  now  execute  any  orders  within 

a  few  days'  notice. 


THE 


Bell  &  Thorpe,   F.R.H.S., 

PADDOCK  NURSERY,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
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ruu,  PARTICULARS 
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^JPPHComONTOgL 

IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

GREEN'S   PATENT   "  SILENS  MESSOR" 


Or  NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWING,  ROLLING, 
The  Winner  of  Every  Prize  in 

The  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  Machines 
enable  them  to  cut  either  SHORT 
or  LONG  GRASS,  BENTS,  &c, 
and  wet  as  well  as  dry,  advantages 
which  no  other  Lawn  Mowers 
possess.  They  are  the  only 
LAWN  MOWERS  in  constant 
and  daily  use  in  all  the  ROYAL 
GARDENS,  and  in  most  of  the 


and  COLLECTING  MACHINES  for  1873. 
all  cases  of  Competition. 

principal     Gardens     and     Parks 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  Parties  having  Lawn 
Mowers  to  Repair  will  do  well 
to  send  them  either  to  our  Leeds 
or  London  Establishments,  when 
they  will  have  prompt  attention, 
at  an  offlciuji  Man:  oi  worKmen 
is  kept  at  both  places. 


GREEN'S   PATENT  ROLLERS  FOR  LAWNS, 

DRIVES,  BOWLING  GREENS,  CRICKET  FIELDS,  and  GRAVEL  PATHS. 


SUITABLE 


HAND 


HORSE-POWER. 


ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  LISTS 

FREE 
on  application. 


THOMAS    GREEN   &   SON, 

SMITHFIELD   IRONWORKS,   LEEDS  ;     54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON. 

^        T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  7iiore  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  it. 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  fot 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  brunches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Chtm-. 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    \V\,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engine*  rs. 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 
1  Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horlcy, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
'PHE         IMPROVED 

J-  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONS  EH 
VAPORIES,  GKEENHOUM  5, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WAKE 
HOUSES,  &c. 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,   JEPHSON, and    CO, 
(late    Bury   &    Pollard,  Successors   to 
John  R.   Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill.) 
These    BOILERS  are  adapted   for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  no  Brickwork. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Bear    Garden,    New    Park    Street, 
Southwark.  London,  S.E. 


First-class  Certificate. 
THE  TERMINAL,  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  \V,M.  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 
"  Tweed  Vineyard.  March  21,  1873. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  hcatin 


two  larpjj-  Span-houses, 
484  feetof  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction" 


feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,    containing 


In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  It  is  an 
excellent  Boiler.  You  should  advertise  more  than  you  do,  for  it 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  wm.  Thomson." 
Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 
THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


JAMES   WATTS   and   CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S,  E. 


QAA    CUCUMBER     and    MELON     BOXES    and 

/C\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
fbr  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  pnrts  of  the  Kingdom, 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*  each, 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  191,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    t'"N- 
SEKVATU1UES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each,—*,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazcd 36 

,,        glazed,  16-0*.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

d  fcct     M  ,,         a  inches  thick,  ungl.wril 50 

t,  glazed,  16-0.1    g 1  iheal  glass     ..  11    (> 

Portable  Box  containing   one  £1  feet    by   4  feet    Light,   pamtid 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    0 

P<jrtiibli:  BOS  containing  two  ditto,  6  Icet  by  8  fcct       ..         ..  5S    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  HIM  I, DINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ■"  Advertiiemcnts  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  Willi  am  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradhurv,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  said  William 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  td.  1877. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menziks  fie  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; — 

Three  Months    ..  5s.  n\d.  |  Six  Months     ..     in.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     , .     £1  3J.  iod. 
Post  Office   Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,    Wellington  Street,    W.C. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLORAL  and  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— This,  the  Great  Show  of  the  North, 
is  fixed  for  FRIDAY,  August  29.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes  (which  has 
been  largely  added  to),  can  be  had  on  application  to 

J.C.  HENDY,  Secretary. 


Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK, 

And  a  !arg«  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 

{^  RAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of 
VX  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  &c,  will 
be  held  in  the  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  OLD  TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Second  Edition  of  Schedule  now  ready.  ENTRIES  to  be  sent  to 
the  Undersigned  on  or  before  AUGUST  26  next 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


NORTH  of  IRELAND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  1874.— A  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  PLANTS,  CUT  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  will  be  held 
by  this  Society  at  BELFAST  in  1874,  during  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  that  town,  which  is  fixed  for  that  year,  and  will  pro- 
bably take  place  in  the  first  week  of  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Regulations  and  List  of  Prizes  oflered  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible. C.  D.  YONGE,  Hon.  Sec. 


Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Notice. 

WM.  CUTBUSH    and   SON'S   Descriptive    Priced 
CATALOGUE     of     GARDEN    and    FLOWER     SEEDS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c,  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.     {Established  upwards  of  150  years. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  aowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  tn  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
On  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH*AND   CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivallea  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public.    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.             First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Second    do.      2s.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


A  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
•  begs  to  intimate  that  his  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  and  general  NURSERY 
STOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AKD  SON, 
S,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  EC. 

N.E     For  latest    Advertisement    of   NEW    PALMS    and    choice 
FERNS,  see  Gardtntrf  ChrmicU,  August  2,  p.  1043. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States.,  is  fi  6s. 

Autumn  Bulbs. 

HOOPER  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  these  may 
be  obtained  by  application. 
Covcnt   Garden,    London,   W.C. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGKRTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  i,  1873. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

AE.  BARNAART  and  CO.,  Vogelenzang, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  remind  their  Patrons  and  the 
Trade  generally  that  their  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS  may  be  had  free,  from  their  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILREKRAD 
and  SON,  5,  Harp'  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Roman  Hyacinths. 

GEORGE  POULTON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 
and  Customers  that  he  has  received  his  FIRST  CONSIGN- 
MENT of  the  above,  in  splendid  condition.  Price  4s.  per  dozen,  321. 
per  ico,  CASH.  Free  by  post,  4<f.  per  dozen  extra.  Early  orders  are 
solicited  to  ensure  first  quality. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  N. 

Dutch  Bulhs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


To  the  Trade. 

YELLOW    CROCUS    (First  Size).— From  40,000  to 
50,000,  in  one  or  more  lots,  at  ioj.  per  1000,  nett  cash. 
CHRISTMAS    QUTNCEY,      Seedsman,      &c,      Market      Place, 
Peterborough. 


1872   I  "TVESCRIFTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

I  ±J  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,  in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,  deliriously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &a,  15*.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon.said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Nicl. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  Descriptive   CATALOGUE 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
_     The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


DR.  RODEN'S  splendid  new  Seedlings,  ENCHAN- 
TRESS and  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery'  on  and  after  September  1.  For  full  description  see  journal 
of  Horticulture  for  the  14th  inst.  An  illustrated  description,  with 
terms,  forwarded  on  application  to  the  GARDENER,  Morningside, 
Kidderminster,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


FRUITING  GRAPE  VINES  for  forcing,  of  BLACK 
HAMBURGH  and  other  leading  varieties,  capable  of  bearing 
from  eight  to  ten  fine  bunches  each  in  1874. 

Also  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES  forforcing.and  other  FRUIT 
TREES    in   pots.      See    the    ORCHARD-HOUSE    CATALOGUE, 
which  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


DRIED     EVERLASTING     FLOWERS,    IMMOR- 
TELLES, Coloured  MOSS,  GRASSES,  BOUQUETS,  GAR- 
LANDS, &c     Price  LISTS  on  application. 

N.  BOETTNER,  Greussen,  near  Erfurt,  Germany. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half  ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,   King's   Road,   Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  i\  to  2  feet, 
and  2  to  3  feet,  ioj,  &d.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £2$ ;  100,000  for 
£47  IOJ. 
SPRUCE  FIR,  1^  to  a  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet,  155.  per  1000  ;  20,000  for 

£12  ioj.     Cash  only. 
WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

THOMAS     PESTRIDGE     has    a    few    ounces    of 
ANTIRRHINUM  and  POLYANTHUS  SEED  of  the  choicest 
strains.     Price  per  ounce  on  application. 

The  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge. 


DR.  DENNY'S  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS— 
Second  Set — are  now  ready  for  sending  out.  See  previous 
Advertisements.  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUES  forwarded 
post  free  on  application  to  JOHN  COPELIN,  Tyssen  Street 
Nurseries,  West  Hackney,  N.  Post  Office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
to  J.  COPELIN,  Post  Office,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

GERANIUM     CUTTINGS    (Tricolor    and_ Bronze) 
WANTED.     State  price  per  1000  to 
L.  WOODTHORPE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


WANTED,    next    November,    a    large  quantity    of 
LARCH  and  SPRUCE,  4  to  5  feet,  straight  and  well  rooted. 
B.  SHAW,  Cowick  Hall,  via  Selby. 


CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).— 
Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


SEED  of  CARNATIONS  and  PINKS  WANTED. 
—Growers  of  really  fine  strains  of  the  above,  who  will  have  New 
Seed  for  Disposal,  are  requested  to  send  probable  quantities,  with 
quotations  per  ounce,  to  P.,  Gardentrs'  Chroniclt  Office,  W.C. 


lUTTONS'    CHOICE    CINERARIA,    finest    strain, 

£ new  seed,  ir.  6tf.  and  zs.  6d.  per  packet. 


SUTTONS'  CHOICE  CALCEOLARIA,  finest  strain, 
new  seed,  is.  bd.  and  as    Ci.  jkt  packet. 

UTTONS'  CHOICETpRIMULA,"  finest"!  train,  new 

seed,  ij.  6d.  and  25.  6J.  per  packet. 


S 


s 


UTTONS'      CHOICE      FLOWER     SEEDS     for 

AUTUMN  SOWING. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application. 


ROYAL 


BERKS      SEED      ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


E. 


j.    HENDERSON    AND    SON,    the  Wellington 
Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower.and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

CENTAUREA~  ~~RAGUSINA       CAND1DISSIMA 
COMPACTA — New  Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  «.,  2*,  6d.,  and  51. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


MYRTLES.— For  Sale,  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
broad-leaved  Myrtles,  covered  with  bloom  buds,  suitable  for  a 
terrace  or  Nobleman's  grounds.  They  are  in  tubs,  2  feet  across,  5  to 
6  feet  high,  and  5  feet  through.     Can  be  seen  by  applying  to 

WI LLIAM   FREEMAN,  Watford  Field,  Watford,  Herts. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.   (British    Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Milla  blflora— Cyclobothra  lutea. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester,  have 
just  received  an  importation  of  these  choice  and  rare  BULBS, 
collected  by  Mr.  Roezl,  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.     The  former  has 
large  beautiful  milk-white,  the  latter  golden-yellow  flowers.     Both  are 
hardy,  have  just  arrived,  and  will  force  readily  for  Christmas. 
LILIUM  AURATUM  for  1874,  in  cases  averaging  200  Bulbs  each. 
Prices  on  application. 

To  Orchid  Growers. 

JUST  ARRIVED,  from  Brazil,  a  Case  of  ORCHIDS, 
of  different  varieties,  to  be  Sold.     May  be  seen  at 
Mr,  THOMAS  SNELL'S,  Hevsham,  Surrey. 


Notice. 

JUST  ARRIVED,    from   Paris,   4000  boxes  of  select 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  ;  3s.,  box  included.     One  box  sufficient 
for  two  large  beds. 

RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  Merchant,  London  Bridge, 
S.E.  ;  and  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


Rape  Seed  arid  White  Mustard. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE  have  fine  samples  of  the  above- 
•     named  SEEDS,     Lowest  Trade  prices,  with  Samples,  may 
be  had  on  application. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


SUTTONS'       GRASS      SEEDS.— 
M. 


Vienna,  I 

1873.  I  O  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  had  the  honour  ot 
supplying  GRASS  SEEDS  for  the  GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA 
UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  by  Special  Reauest  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  and  the  Director-General  has  already  reported  most 
favourably  of  their  excellence. 

Messrs,  Suttons    extensive  display  of  HORTICULTURAL  and 
AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS,  GRASSES,   ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Agri- 
cultural Department,  will  be  found  in  Group  2,  Class  6, 
Royal  Berks  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 

TTALIAN    RYE-GRASS    SEED.— Irish-saved    Seed, 

J-     of  this  Season's  growth,  extra  pure,  and  well  coloured,  i8j.  per 
bushel.     Samples  and  lowest  prices  can  be  had  from 

MICHAEL  GRANT,  Elm  Grove  Nursery.  Newry,  Ireland. 


-/BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 


London,  1862.- 

'  GRASS   and   other   SEEDS    awarded   the 
only  Prize  Medal. 

PARIS,     1867.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

V_^  GRASS    SEEDS   awarded   the  only   Prize 

Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 

English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 

in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

VIENNA,    1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V_y  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds, 
J  AS.  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C 


pABBAGE  PLANTS.  CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Good 

Vy  strong  Plants  for  Sale  of  the  following  sorts  :— Battersea,  Enfield 
Market,  Imperial  Ox-heart,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage 
Plants,  at  2S.  3d.  per  1000.  Remittance  to  accompany  orders  from 
unknown  Correspondents, 

J.  WOOBERRV,  Nurseryman,  BJIlingshurst,   Sussex. 


T  CHAMBERS,  late  Gardener  to  J.  Laurence,  Esq., 
•  Beddington,  begs  to  intimate  to  all  Friends  ard  Corre- 
spondents that  his  FUTURE  ADDRESS  is  Westlake  Nursery, 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  W. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


SVI 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park.  London.  N. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.     Catalogues  00  application. 
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HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.— This  new  and 
beautiful  plant  took  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  few  flowering 
Bulbs  will  be  ready  for  Sale  in  the  Autumn  at  10s.  6d.  each.  Seeds 
(now  ready),  ss.  bd.  per  packet.  GLADIOLUS  SAUNDERSII, 
101.  6i.,and  DRIMIA  (SCILLA)  COOPERI.  These  three  new  plants 
are  figured  in  the  Refugium  Botanicum,  A  large  collection  of  SUC- 
CULENT PLANTS,  &c.  Orders  for  the  above  received  by 
THOS.  COOPER,  Nurseryman,  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACEHAN    &   SON, 
WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias. 

CANNELL  has  now  immense  quan- 
tities of  SEEDLINGS  of  the  above  in  splendid 
condition  for  potting  and  shifting  on.  Prices,  either 
per  1000,  100,  or  dozen  on  application.  For  further  particulars  see 
H.  C.'s  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


-*  r-nnHiti 


H  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public 
•  generally  that  his  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  containing 
descriptions  of  all  the  new  things  sent  out  this  season  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  supplied  either  as  Cuttings  or 
Rooted  Cuttings  by  post,  or  established  Plants,  at  the  very  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness.  H.  C.  would  simply 
state  that  his  whole  Stock  of  Soft-wooded  Plants  is  far  more  extensive 
this  year  than  hitherto,  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

New     Florist    Flowers    and     Florist    Flower     Seed     Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 

CHEAP    PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.   LEY,    Exotic   Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  is  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  all 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  packages  gratis 
for  cask  -with  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 
One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea. 

CAMELLIAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 
two  guineas. 

FERNS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra 

large,  two  guineas. 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 
One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea. 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

ATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  JOHN    H.    LEY,   Exotic 
Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


To  the  Trade. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  having  a  fine  large  stock 
of  the  undermentioned  interesting   PALMS,  begs  to  offer  them 
at  very  low  prices,  for  the  quantities  announced,  viz.: — 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  good  2  to  3-yr.  old  plants,  in  single  pots, 

£4  per  100  ;  in  store  pots,  £2  81.  per  100. 
LATANIA    BORBONICA,  1  to  iM  foot  high,  with  two  to  three 

palmated  leaves,  i8j.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100. 
CHAM.^ROPS  FORTUNEI.nice  3-yr.  old  plants,   in  single  pots, 

1  foot  high,  £4  per  too,  £30 per  1000. 
CHAM/EROPS  EXCELSA  VERA,  do.  do.,  £4  per  100,  £30  per  iooo. 
PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA,  fine  seedlings,  in  store  pots, 

£8  per  100. 
ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  in  store  pots,  £6  per  100. 
KENTIA  BALMOREANA,  nice  young  plants,  £t  per  dozen. 
KENTIA  FORSTERIANA,  do.  do.,  £4  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX    RECLINATA   VERA,  fine  plants.   1   to   r^  foot   high, 

beginning  to  show  character,  £1  iqj.  per  dozen,  ^12  per  100. 
COCOS  MAXIM  I  LI  AN  A,  2  feet  high,  £4  per  dozen,  £6  per  25. 
JUB^EA  SPECTABILIS,  i1^  to  2  feet  high,  £1  121.  per  dozen. 
ARECA  SAPIDA,  6  to  8  inches  high,  £3  per  dozen. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS,  nice  plants,  £t  15s.  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX  TENUIS,  2  feet  high,  £4  i6r.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  fine  plants,  about  3  feet  high,  £4  4s. 

per  dozen. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  fine  plants,  with  10  to  15  and  more  leaves, 

£t  iof.  per  dozen. 
Early  orders  solicited,  and,  to  avoid  delay  in  delivery,  please  address 
all  letters  to  J.  V.,  Ledeberg,  Ghent. 

JEAN    VERSCHAFFELT,     Nurseryman,     134,     Faubourg     de 
Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


ORNAMENTAL    DECIDUOUS    TREES. 

Large  masses  of  all  the  leading  varieties  may  now  be  seen  in 
high  perfection,  exemplifying  the  beauty  and  importance  in  plantations 
of  leaf-colouring,  combined  with  a  graceful  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage,  at 

JOHN  &  CHARLES  LEE'S,  ISLEWORTH  ARBORETUM. 

Trains  from  Waterloo  to  Isleworth  in  40  minutes.     The  Arboretum  is  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  Station,  and  a 
conveyance  will  meet  visitors  by  appointment,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Lee,  Isleworth. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


SILENE     PENDULA     COMPACTA. 
First-class  Certificate  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 


JUNE  4,  1873. 


Mr.  - Wtemam   Butt 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  can  now  offer  Seed,  for  the  first  time,  of  this  charming  Novelty,  which  cannot  fail  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  additions  to  Spring  Bedding  Plants.  Its  habit  is  of  the  most  dwarf 
and  compact  description,  the  flowers  being  of  the  same  bright  pink  as  the  type,  but  borne  profusely  in  a  dense, 
compact  mass,  thus  rendering  it,  from  its  easy  culture  and  fine  dwarf  habit,  extremely  valuable  for  edging  or  ribbon 
borders,  for  which  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  only  to  become  known  to  be  universally  appreciated. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  of  June  7,  in  its  report  of  the  Show,  thus  describes  it  : — 

from  9  to  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  during  the  season  ie  perfectly 
solid  with  bloom;  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  acquisition  lor 
spring  gardening,  as  it  reproduces  itself  true  from  seed,  and  may  be 
used  tor  small  beds  and  marginal  lines  with  the  beat  possible  effect." 


"  Silene  pendula  compacta,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  compact- 
growing  form  of  the  well-known  Silene  pendula;  the  flowers  are  of 
the  same  size  and  colour  as  those  of  the  type,  but  the  plant  is  so  dwarf 
and  compact  that  it  forms  dense  cushions  2  or  3  inches  in  height,  and 


Sealed  packets,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  following  are  from  Mr.  William  Bull's  Prize  Strains: — 


Per  packet. — s.  d. 

CALCEOLARIA,  herbaceous ir.  W.  and 

CINERARIA,  choice  hybridised  is.  6d.  and 

CYCLAMEN  PEKSICUM,  mixed if.  &f.  and 

MIMULU3,  new  strain is.  6d,  and 


PETUNIA, 'very  choice if.  6d.  and 

PELARGONIUM,  Gold  and  Brc 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  ALBA 
11  11  11  RUBRA 

11  »i  11  mixed 


.  15,  6d.  and 
.  if.  6d.  and 
.    if.  bd.  and 


Per  packet  — 1.  d. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  FILICIFOLIA  ALBA  9    6 

0  „  „  „  „  RUBRA  a    6 

6  1  ..  „  ..  |,  mixed  ..  a    6 

6  „  '  VILLAGE  MAID    ..   »    6 

6  ,,  JAPONICA I    6 

6     AURICULA,  ALPINE,  choice *    6 

6  I  PICOTEE,  from  named  (lowers If.  6d.  and   a    6 

6     PANSY,  Fancy,  from  named  flowers I*.  6d.  and   9    6 

6  [  POLYANTHUS,  gold  laced        ».  W.  and  a    6 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANTS, 


Hugh   Low  &  Co. 

HAVE  PLEASURE   IN   INFORMING  THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  THAT  THEIR 

STOCK  OF  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Is  this  season  unusually  extensive  in  quantity  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  intending 
purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  Plants,  which  comprise,  amongst  other  things  : 


Many  thousands  of  ERICAS,  of  the  beat  varieties,  such  as  hyemalls,  hybrlda, 
Syndriana,  Willmorea,  grandinosa,  caffra,  gracilis,  melanthera,  candidissima, 
barbata  major,  rubens. 

Many  thousands  of  EPACRIS,  in  many  varieties. 

Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 

Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,  in  variety. 

Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,  in  variety. 


Many  thousands  of  SOLANUMS,  well  berried. 

Many  thousands  of  BOUVARDIAS,  red  and  white,  all  strong  bushy  plants,  of 
blooming  size. 

Many  thousands  of  EPIPHYLLUMS,  in  many  varieties. 

Many  thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  such  as  Choroiemai, 
Aphelexis,  Genetyllis,  Dillwynias,  Acacias,  Statices  (extra  fine),  Polygalaj, 
Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Cyclamens,  Tree  Carnations,  Coronillaj. 


Also  on  hand,  a  very  large  Stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL    FOLIAGE   and    DECORATIVE    PLANTS. 

FERNS.— Many  thousands  of  the  most  approved  kinds.         PALMS,  &c.  &c. 

CLAPTON    NUESEEY,   LONDON,    E. 
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Now  Ready,  Price  6d.,  Post  Free,  Gratis  to  Customers, 

SUTTONS' 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  FOR  1873, 

Containing  Prices  and  full  particulars  of  the  best  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c,  with  complete  cultural  instruc- 
tions ;  and  a  select  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
for  autumn  sowing. 

All  Goods  value  20s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free  by  Rail. 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING 


DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS. 

B.   S.  Williams 

BEGS  TO    ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUE    OF    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

CONTAINING 

A   DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   of  HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    NARCISSUS,    &c, 

ALSO 

A  Select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c, 

is  now  ready,   Post  Free  on  application. 
VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


C  A  R  T  K  R'S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

H YACI NTH  S 
AND    OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 

1@-     For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,   HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS    ROOTS 

from  Holland,  and  are   pleased  to   say  they  are  in   splendid   condition. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  GLADIOLI,  &c,  AUGUST  ao. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  i.— 34  GLADIOLI,  cut  spikes,  distinct.     {Open.: 
ist  True,  Messrs.  Kelway  fc  c 


set,  £$. 
Mr.    T,    Douglas, 


Son,  The  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somer- 
F.   Whitbourn,   Esq.,   Loxford   Hall, 
The  Nurseries,  Warminster,  Wilts,  £2. 


ies,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  151. 
The  Nurseries,  Hook  Norton,  O.xon,  ioj. 


II lord.  £3. 
3d,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 

Class  a.— Ifl  GLADIOLI,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
ist.  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Willinghain,  Gainsborough,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.  J.  Douglas,  ,£2. 
3d,    Rev.  II.  II.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  £1  10s. 

Class  3.-6  GLADIOLI,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Amateurs.) 
1st,  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  ^i.  3d.  Mr-  J-  Douglas,  ioj. 

2d,    Rev.  II.  II.  Dombrain,  151.         | 

Class  4—6  HOLLYHOCKS,  cut  spikes,  distinct.    (Open.) 
1st,  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  £1. 
ad,    Mr,  W.  Chater,  The  Nun 
3d,    Mr.  II.  Minchin,  The  Nu 
Class  5.-24  HOLLYHOCKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Chater,  151.  I     3d,  Mr.  H.  Minchin,  5*. 

ad,    Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  ioj.  ] 

Class  6,-12  HOLLYHOCKS,  cut  blooms,  distinct.     (Amateurs,) 
ist,  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  10s. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  Minchin,  Hook  Norton.  Oxon.  75. 
3d,    Mr.  U.  Porter,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Ben  ham,  Slon  Lodge,  Isleworlh,  5*,] 

Class  7.— 12  PHLOXES,  cut,  distinct.     (Open.) 
tst,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  £1. 
2d,    Messrs.    Downie,  Laird  fit  Laing,    Stansiead    Park    Nurseries, 

Forest  Hill,  15s. 
3d,    Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  ioj. 
Class  8.— 13  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  in  13-inch  pots,  distinct. 
(Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  £3. 

Class  9.—  APRICOTS,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  G.  Kirtland,  Bletchington,  Oxford,  £1. 
3d,    Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Gr.  to  E.    P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower  Eatington 

Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  15*. 
3d,    Mr.  R.  Scott,  Kidlington,  Oxford,  105. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  24  Dahlias,  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Collection  of  Herbaceous  Lobelias. 


J.  V.  &  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS,  &c, 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions  ;  — 

ist   Prize  for  50   HYACINTHS,   distinct  sorts,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19,  1873. 

ist  „  6  „  new  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

ist  „  12   pots   TULIPS,   in  6  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

ist  „  Collection   of  CROCUS  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra  Prize  for  Group   of  HYCINTHS.   NARCISS,  and   TULIPS        „  „  „ 

ist  Prize  for   12   HYACINTHS,    distinct    sorts,    Royal    Botanic    Society,    March    26,    1873. 
ist  „  12   pots   TULIPS,   in   variety  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra   Prize   for   Collection   of  Hyacinths  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Liverpool  Hort.  Society,  1873. 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Man.  Bot.  Soc,  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  15  First  and  Extra  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS  were 
awarded  to  J.  VEITCH  AND  SONS  at  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Exhibitions  of  1S71-72. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  the  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES  for  the  decoration  of 
Hyde  Park  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

CA  TALOGUES,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  beinf;  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 

RODERT  HOGG,  LL.D. 

James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

Bf-rtiiold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 

Archibald  F.  Barron. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.RS. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  REICHENBACH. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  KARL  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1873. 


MEETING    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 
Wednesday,    August     27— Trowbridge    Horticultural.. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W.; 


THE  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  Fruit 
Crops  which,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
our  correspondents,  we  publish  this  week, 
enable  us  to  present  the  following  summary, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  general  average  of  the  whole 
country,  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End, 
and  from  Kent  to  Galway  : — 

Apples  generally  a  thin  crop,  especially  in  Scotland.  In 
England  the  crop  appears  to  be  slightly  better.  Cider 
Apples  are  abundant,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
cider-makers,  whose  barrels  are  empty,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  scarcity  last  year. 

Pears  are  generally  thin,  and  much  under  the  average. 
They  are  also  reported  generally  to  be  small  and  late,  In 
few  exceptional  cases  only  being  fine  in  size  and  colour. 

Apricots  are  a  light  crop  generally,  but  the  fruit  is  fine 
and  of  superior  flavour. 

Plums  are  very  scarce,  with  the  exception  6f  thafc  fine 
kitchen  variety,  Victoria,  which  appears  to  be  bearing 
well  generally.  Damsons  are  very  scarce,  and  especially 
in  the  districts  most  noted  for  this  fruit. 

Strawberries:  In  nearly  every  case  these  are  reported 
as  having  been  very  abundant  and  fine  in  size  and  flavour. 
In  some  few  instances  the  season  was  short,  owing  to 
rains,  and  the  early  blooms  are  occasionally  mentioned 
as  having  been  injured  by  late  frosts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  considerably  under  the 
average,  Nectarines  having  the  best  crops  of  the  two. 

Figs :  A  poor  crop  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Small  fruits  have  been  most  abundant,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  There  is  a  general  outcry  against  bull- 
finches destroying  the  buds,  especially  of  Gooseberry 
trees,  in  spring. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  yield  only  a  partial  crop. 

There  are  about  the  usual  number  of  com- 
plaints about  late  spring  frosts,  but  les.s  if  any- 
thing of  aphides  and  other  pests  of  a  like  nature. 
Trees  are  generally  reported  to  be  clean  and 
healthy,  and  promising  well  for  another  year. 

While  thus  tabulating  the  probable  fruit  sup- 
plies of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  home  production 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  by  no  means  wholly  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  our  own  walls  and  orchards. 
France,  the  Channel  Islands,  Algeria,  the 
Azores,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  all  fur- 
nish their  quota,  so  that  a  deficiency  in  one 
locality  is  very  probably  compensated  for  by  the 
abundant  supplies  from  another. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  with  us  when 
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presenting  these  tables  that  we  cannot  more  fully 
utilise  them,  so  as  to  extract  from  them  more 
information  as  to  the  effects  of  temperature, 
elevation,  exposure,  dryness,  and  geological  con- 
formation of  soil  on  the  quality,  quantities,  and 
hardihood  of  various  fruit.  Every  one,  however, 
who  reflects  on  the  immense  variation  in  local 
conditions,  often  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
garden  or  orchard,  will  see  how  impracticable  this 
is.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are 
few  subjects  on  which  we  stand  in  greater  need  of 
information  than  on  those  relating  to  the  effect  of 
external  conditions  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  fruit  supplies. 


The  notes  of  the  fruit  crop,  published  in  our 
present  number,  naturally  carry  one's  thoughts 
to  the  Great  International  Fruit  Show, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Manchester  some 
len  or  twelve  days  hence.  The  prizes  offered 
are  liberal,  as  a  few  samples  will  show. 
Thus,  there  are  ,£30  for  a  collection  of  20 
kinds  of  fruits,  ,£20  for  a  collection  of  15  kinds, 
^S  for  a  collection  of  12  hardy  kinds,  ^15  for 
10  varieties  of  Grapes,  £7  for  5  varieties  of 
Grapes,  ,£10  for  the  best  collection  of  named 
Grapes  not  otherwise  invited,  besides  classes  for 
bunches  of  different  sorts  in  threes,  in  twos,  and 
singly  ;  Pine-apples  in  twos  or  singly  ;  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  in  appro- 
priate quantities,  extending  to  55  classes,  which 
form  the  first  section  of  the  schedule.  The 
second  section  invites,  under  some  half  dozen 
classes,  collections  from  fruiterers.  The  third 
section  sets  apart  eleven  classes  for  Fruits  of 
Foreign  Growth,  and  much  interest  will  be  excited 
if  this  part  of  the  show  is  well  represented.  Then 
comes  a  section  for  collections  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  from  Horticultural  Societies  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  shown  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  districts.  This  is  a  feature  we 
hope  to  see  more  fully  developed  on  future  occa- 
sions, either  at  Manchester  or  elsewhere.  It 
alone,  well  carried  out,  would  open  a  splendid 
field  of  utility  to  be  worked  by  our  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  So  much  for  Fruits.  It  will 
at  once  appear  that  if  the  expected  response  is 
made  to  this  schedule,  there  will  indeed  be  a 
great  show  of  fruit.  A  full  proportionate  share 
of  attention  is  also  given  to  Vegetables,  while 
Flowers  and  Plants  are  invited  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  serve  as  decorations. 

With  all  this  promise,  gardeners  may  expect 
to  find  at  Manchester,  on  the  3d  proximo,  a 
grand  show,  and  a  full  gathering  of  the  profes- 
sional brethren.  It  is  one  of  those  occasions 
which  gardeners  themselves  should  seek  to 
profit  by,  for  the  mass  of  useful  information  and 
of  valuable  suggestions  which  such  an  exhi- 
bition affords  is  incalculable  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  special  opportunities  which  no  employer 
who  cares  for  his  garden  or  his  gardener  should 
suffer  to  pass  away  unutilised,  for  want  of  pro- 
viding the  means  and  opportunity  for  turning  it 
to  good  account.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
time  for  entries  closes  on  the  26th  inst. 


A  COMPLIMENT  ofan  unusual  kind,  but  one  well 

merited,  has  recently  been  paid  to  an  English  rosarian, 
the  mention  of  which  will  no  doubt  gratify  many  of  our 
readers.  The  Lyons  Congress  of  Rosarians,  comprising 
such  men  as  Guillot  fils,  Liabaud,  Jacquier,  Jos. 
Schwartz,  Leon  de  St.  Jean,  Jean  Sisley,  and 
M.  Lacharme,  have  adopted  the  classification  of 
garden  Roses  proposed  by  Mr.  SHIRLEY  Hibberd, 
and  recorded  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman 
for  the  service  rendered  by  his  distinctions  and  defi- 
nitions. Mr.  Hibberd  recognises  (in  the  paper  of  his 
published  in  the  August  number  of  Le  Cullivateitr  de 
la  Region  Lvonnaise)  six  distinct  forms  of  Roses  as 
admissible  to  the  exhibition  stand,  and  arranges  them 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  merits  as  follows  : — 
globular,  cup-shaped,  tazza-shaped,  imbricated,  reflexed 
and  quartered.  In  the  final  decision  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  particular  variety  in  accordance  with  this  classifi- 
cation, there  is  of  course  plenty  of  room  for  refining, 
but  a  definite  code  of  "properties"  is  of  immense 
service  to  begin  with.  An  additional  honour  has  been 
conferred  on  the  author  of  the  code  by  M.  Levet,  who 
has  named  a  new  and  beautiful  Tea  Rose  Shirley 
Hibberd. 

—  The  severe  blight  which  destroyed  whole  planta- 
tions of  Nutmegs  in  Singapore  in  1857  has  somewhat 
changed  the  character  of  the  produce  of  that  island,  for 
where  Nutmegs  once  flourished,  Cocoa-nut  trees, 
Durians,  Mangosteens,  and  other  fruits  are  now  grow* 
ing.  The  re-planting  of  the  Nutmeg,  however,  has 
been  commenced,  and  promises  to  be  successful  as 
hitherto.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  intro- 
ducing the  Tea  plant,  and  the  proprietors  of  one  estate 
have  now  some  25  acres  in  bearing.     The  plants  are 


said  to  have  grown  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  and  the 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  leaf  to  be  excellent. 

Among  the  most  interesting  plants  shown  at 

the  Floral  Committee  on  Wednesday  last  were  two  Be- 
gonias, shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson.  In  both 
instances  the  male  flowers  were  double  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  petals  for  stamens,  while  the  female  flower  was 
unaffected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances 
of  the  kind  known  to  us. 

In  Philadelphia  trimul.'eflorus,  a  variety 

raised  in  the  French  gardens  from  P.  coronarius,  we 
have  a  very  pretty  double-flowered  form,  which  recalls 
exactly  the  flowers  of  the  double  varieties  of  Primrose. 
P.  primulrcflorus  is  a  bushy,  branched  shrub,  with 
glabrous,  regularly  oval-cordiform  leaves,  of  a  deep 
green,  having  a  bullate  surface,  the  odoriferous  flowers 
being  semi-double,  white,  and  especially  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  of  their  rounded  petals,  which  are 
never  quite  expanded.  The  variety  is  equally  hardy 
with  its  parent. 

In   our   last   issue   we   alluded   to   the   large 

accumulation  of  raphidian  Crystals  stored  up  in  the 
tissues  of  Cacti,  and  specimens  of  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Pea- 


Fig.   241. — SPIRAL  VESSELS  OF  ECHINOCACTUS 

COCK,  of  Hammersmith,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
microscopists.  The  illustrations  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith  show  (fig.  242)  the  crystals  as  seen  under 
a  low  power  of  the  microscope  ( [  inch  object  glass), 
and  (fig.  241)  the  close  spiral  vessels  which  permeate 


Fig.  242.— crystals  of  echinocactus. 

the  mass.  The  peculiar  short  spiral  vessels  with  a  very 
thick  fibre  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  some 
Cacti  are  in  this  case  absent. 

Those  of  our  readers  who   are  interested  in 

Flower  Shows  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  dates 
of  those  to  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1874,  have  been  fixed  ;  and  they  will  be 
still  further  gratified,  we^  imagine,  to  learn  that,  on  the 
advice  of  many  of  the  leading  growers,  the  number 
of  them  has  been  considerably  reduced,  namely, 
from  19  to  8,  and  that  it  is  intended  that  the  quality 
of  these  8  should  be  improved.  The  dates  fixed  on 
are  the  following  : — 

March  18,  for  Hyacinths,  &c. 

April  15,  for  various  spring  flowers. 

May  13,  for  Roses,  &c. 

June  3,  Great  Summer  Show. 

July  1,  for  cut  Roses,  &c. 

July  15.  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. 

September  2,  for  Dahlias,  &c. 

November  n,  for  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemums. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  for  these  shows  is  in  active 
preparation,  and  will  be  issued  very  shortly.  The 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees for  new  Fruits  and  Flowers  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

For  many  years  past  a  great  trade  has  been 

carried  on  between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ports 
and  this  country  in  manufactured  Window-sashes, 
Doors,  Mouldings,  &c.  These  are  in  great  part 
produced  by  steam-power,  and  continue  to  be  produced 
in  large  quantities.  Another  application  of  wood, 
however,  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned above,  which  has  already  assumed  extensive  pro- 
portions, and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
industries.     We  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp 


for  paper-making,  which  will  be,  it  is  thought,  in 
future  exported  in  large  quantities.  We  are  told 
that  "young  wood  is  best  adapted  for  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  probable  that 
the  rotatory  period  allowed  for  the  growth  of  wood  in- 
tended for  this  manufacture  will  be  fixed  lower  than 
the  term  now  adopted  in  the  systematic  management  of 
forest  produce.  Such  a  procedure  would  diminish  the 
future  supply  of  large  timber."  We  are  further  told 
"that  the  numerous  waterfalls  abounding  in  almost 
every  valley  are  becoming  gradually  utilised  for 
"power,"  and  as  the  advanced  price  of  coals  continues, 
are  likely  to  become  permanently  so,  particularly  as  at 
present  almost  every*  description  of  wood  can  be  pro- 
fitably utilised  for  purposes  hitherto  not  contemplated  " 
— such,  for  instance,  as  lucifer  matches,  above  10,000,000 
pounds  of  which  are  annually  exported. 

Two  important  Sales  of  Plants  will  shortly 

take  place  on  the  Continent.  One  that  of  M.  Linden, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  business  at 
Ghent,  is  about  to  dispose  of  his  collections  at  Brussels. 
The  other  is  the  well-known  collection  of  Agaves  and 
similar  plants,  of  M.  de  Jonge  van  Ei.lemeet,  of 
Oostkapelle,  lez  Middelbourg,  Zeeland,  Holland. 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
August  16  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  30  inches.  Several  small  oscillations  were 
recorded  (the  average  value,  however,  being  close  to 
30  inches)  till  the  16th,  when  a  sudden  decrease  to  29.8 
inches,  followed  by  a  rise  to  30  inches,  occurred.  The 
average  value  was  about  30  inches,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  week.  The  highest  tempera- 
tures by  day  varied  between  S540  on  the  16th  to  65!!" 
on  the  nth,  and  the  lowest  at  night  from  6o;f3  on  the 
13th  to  48°  on  the  10th,  their  respective  averages 
being  76°  nearly  and  54!°,  against  794"  and  563°  of  the 
previous  week.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and 
their  departure  from  average  were  as  follows  : — August 
10th,  57°.6,  -4°-5  ;  nth,  5s0, -4°.*.;  12th,  64°.i,+ 
2°.i;  13th,  65.9,  +4°.;  14th,  6s°.I,  +3°.4;  15th, 
65°.5,+4°';  16th,  6S°.4,  +7°.i.  The  mean  excess  of 
temperature  above  the  average  was  1°.  7,  against  3°.S 
of  the  previous  week.  This  decline  is  due  to  the 
cooling  of  the  air  by  the  more  frequent  rainfall,  and 
the  cold  currents  of  air  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
The  weather  was  very  cloudy  and  dull,  though  occasion- 
ally fine  periods  intervened,  till  the  evening  of  the  15th; 
the  sky  then  remained  generally  cloudless  throughout 
the  1 6th,  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  sun's  rays 
on  this  day  being  149!°.  Rain  fell  on  four  days,  the 
amount  collected  being  little  more  than  half  an  inch  ; 
in  the  previous  week  this  amount  was  recorded 
as  having  fallen  on  one  day.  On  the  loth  and 
nth  northerly  winds  were  generally  prevalent,  the 
pressures  on  the  former  day  being  tolerably  continuous  ; 
but  from  the  12th  onwards  continuous  S.W.  currents 
were  registered  with  somewhat  strong  pressures  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  85'°  at  Blackheath  to  69°  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being 
754°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from 
534°  at  Bristol  to  46°  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  general 
average  being  49i°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  26J°.  The  mean  high  temperatures 
observed  by  day  ranged  between  76°  at  Blackheath,  to 
654  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  general  average  of 
69^°.  The  mean  low  temperatures  at  night  varied 
from  58°  at  Bristol  to  524°  at  Norwich  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  with  an  average  value  of  544°.  The  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  15^°,  varying 
from  21°  at  Blackheath  to  10°  at  Liverpool.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  604°,  the  highest 
being  at  Portsmouth  and  Blackheath,  634°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  571°.  Rain  fell  at  Old- 
ham to  the  amount  of  eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  which 
was  the  largest  amount  recorded  ;  at  Blackheath,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Eccles  respectively  six- 
tenths  nearly  was  measured,  but  at  Nottingham  and 
Sheffield  seven-hundredths  of  an  inch  only  ;  the  aver- 
age fall  over  the  country  was  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  A 
thunderstorm  occurred  at  Portsmouth  on  August  12. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  gene- 
rally cloudy,  with  W.  and  S.  W.  winds. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
71 1°  at  Aberdeen  to  66°  at  Perth,  and  the  lowest 
temperatures  from  51$°  at  Edinburgh  to  36°  at  Aber- 
deen, their  averages  being  6S|°  and  42}°  respectively. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  574°,  the 
highest  being  at  Edinburgh  (594°),  and  the  lowest 
at  Glasgow  (564°).  Rain  fell  at  Glasgow  to  the  amount 
of  2  inches,  nearly,  while  at  Leith  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
only  was  recorded  ;  the  average  fall  was  six-tenths  of 
an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  734°,  the 
lowest  45°,  the  mean  6o° ;  rainfall  1 '  inch,  nearly. 

No  arrangements,   it  appears,   have  yet  been 

made  for  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  for,  though  rumours  are 
in  circulation  that  invitations  to  the  Society  are  to  be 
forthcoming  from  various  localities,  we  believe  it  is  the 
fact  that,  as  yet,  no  official  invitation  for  next  year  has 
been  made.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  migra- 

,  tion  of  the  Society  to  the  provinces  once  a  year  is  a 
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good  and  useful  work,  stirring  up  the  horticultural 
spirit  of  the  locality  ;  and  we  may  trust  that  this  benefit 
will  be  even  more  fully  realised  as  the  admitted  defects 
of  administration  are  rectified  by  the  light  of  past  expe- 
rience. There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  but 
little  time  to  lose  if  the  arrangements  for  next  year  are  to 
be  satisfactorily  discussed  and  carried  out.  Hence  we  ven- 
ture to  remind  those  who  may  be  intending  to  send  in- 
vitations that  they  should  do  so  at  once,  so  that  the 
election  may  be  made,  and  the  matter  put  in  motion 
without  further  delay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
schedules  of  local  prizes  at  the  provincial  shows  are 
always  issued  much  later  than  they  should  be  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  plants,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  would  be,  to  have  the 
invitation  and  acceptance  a  year  in  advance,  so  that 
the  local  authorities  might  be  at  work  collecting  the 
funds  for  the  prizes,  or  that  the  schedule  could  be 
draws  up  and  issued  with  the  Society's  schedule  in  the 
autumn  preceding  the  show.     This,  of  course,  cannot 


flower  to  the  very  base ;  narrow,  linear,  falcately 
spreading,  3 — 4  inches  long,  i\ — 2  lines  broad,  bright 
green  glabrous,  narrowed  to  a  point,  the  lower  not 
materially  longer  or  broader  than  the  upper  ones. 
Flowers  solitary  in  the  specimens  yet  seen,  spreading 
horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  pure  white, 
with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  green  on  the  outside  towards 
the  base,  with  a  faint  pleasant  scent  like  longiflorum  ; 
the  most  narrowly  funnel-shaped  of  all  the  known 
Lilies,  7 — S  inches  long,  the  tube,  which  is  g  inch 
thick  at  the  base,  not  being  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick  3  inches  up,  the  oblanccolate  divisions  spreading 
only  near  the  tip,  their  greatest  breadth  a  quarter  of  the 
way  down,  where  the  outer  measure  15  lines,  and  the 
inner  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Fedicel  thickened 
below  the  base  of  the  Sower,  Filaments  greenish  white, 
5 — 6  inches  long,  scarcely  at  all  decimate,  the  linear- 
oblong  anthers,  which  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
with  yellow  pollen,  just  reaching  to  the  throat  of  the 
expanded  flower.     Style  green,  with  the  ovary  within 


oblongo  antice  alternato  lobulato  rctuso,  medio  flcxo,  utrinque 
juxta  flexuram  transverse  plicato,  callo  ligulato  a  basi  in 
discum,  ibi  bidentalo  ;  columna  ad  basin  usque  xqualiter  late 
alata,  apicc  quinquedentata. 

A  brown-flowered  species  of  that  set  which  stands 
near  O.  cimiciferum,  Kchb.  f.  It  has  the  base  of  the 
lip  purplish  brown,  a  very  extraordinary  ornament  in 
this  tribe.  The  plant  is  from  Ecuador.  I  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Bull  for  it,  who  flowered  it  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  sent  it  in  a  tin  box  as  a  letter,  since  tin 
flower-boxes  are  not  accepted  for  the  sample  post  by 
the  London  postal  officials.  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


TREE  GOSSIP. 


In  your  article  at  p.  1077  on  planting  on  the  sea-coast 
at  Brighton,  you  do  not  name  Facus  netuloides. 
From  your  account  of  this  in  vol.  1 872,  p.  466,  fig.  1 36, 
it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  Brighton.  From  your 
account  of  the  Scilly  Isles  {1S72,  p.  1162)  it  ought  to 


FlG.    243. — LILIUM    PHILIPPINENEE. 


now  be  done  for  1S74  ;  but  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend those  who  intend  to  invite  the  Society  in  1S75  to 
set  about  it  at  once,  so  that  the  arrangements  may  be 
got  into  this  train. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Lilium  philippinense,  Baker.* 

A  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  sent  by  Mr. 
Wallis  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  and  exhibited 
by  them,  under  the  above  name,  during  the  early  part 
of  August  of  the  present  year. 

Bulb  ovoid  perennial.  Stem  li — 2  [feet  high,  not 
more  than  \  inch  thick,  terete,  glabrous,  green  or 
mottled  with  purple.  Leaves  30  to  40,  scattered  all 
down  the  stem  from   within  a  short  distance  of  the 


1  Bulbo  ovoideo  perenni,  caule  ij — 2-pedah  gracili  glabro 
jnouocephalo,  foliis  30 — 40  anguste  linearibus  glabris  viridibus 
sparse  trinerviis  ;  perianthio  anguste  infundibuliformi  7 — 8  poll, 
longo  albo  extus  leviter  viridi  tincto  tubo  per  dimidiam  inferiorem 
viae  incrassato,  segmentis  oblanceolatis  apice  solum  falcatis  ad 
basin  quarti   superioris    15— 18  Hn.  latis  ;  staminibus  cum  stylo 

fiarallelis  leviter  declinatis  perianthio  paulo  brevioribus,  antheris 
ineari-obIongis3  hn.  longts,  polline  fiavo. 


half  an  inch  as  long  as  the  segments,  so  that  the  stigma 
is  rather  protruded  when  the  flower  is  open. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  new  species,  and  though, 
perhaps,  scarcely  likely  to  prove  hardy,  it  will 
from  its  beauty  and  fragrance  be  welcomed 
as  a  great  favourite.  A  coloured  figure  will 
appear  shortly  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Its 
nearest  allies  are  longiiolium,  japonicura,  and  Wal- 
licbianum,  but  it  is  still  more  narrowly  funnel-shaped 
in  flower  than  any  of  these,  and,  as  just  indicated, 
marks  the  extreme  point  of  the  genus  in  that  direction. 
In  leaf  it  is  most  like  Wallicbianum,  but  it  is  not  more 
than  a  third  as  tall,  with  much  closer  leaves,  and  the 
anthers  are  quite  different  in  shape,  being  only 
about  a  third  as  long.  The  mountains  of  the  interior 
of  the  Philippines  are  said  to  reach  a  height  of 
10,000  feet,  and  when  explored  will  no  doubt  yield  a 
rich  store  of  novelties.  This  is  the  first  that  has  been 
heard  of  any  Lily  from  that  group  of  islands,    y.  G.  B. 

Oncidium  plicigerum,  n.  sp. 

AffineOncidiocimicifcro,  Rchb.  f.   Panicula  brachyclada  ;  floribus 

fiarvis,  sepalo  dorsali  unguiculato  oblongo  acuto ;  sepalis 
iteralibus  longioribus,  angustioribus,  extus  omnino  non 
carinatis  ;    tepalis    cuneato-ovatis    acutis  ;     labello     cuneato- 


do  still  better  there,  the  climate  being  damper  than 
Brighton.  There  is  a  small  plant  of  it  at  Stewkley, 
which  is  tolerably  hardy,  but  it  will,  I  think,  never 
make  anything  more  than  a  dwarf  shrub.  It  makes 
shoots  only  an  inch  or  two  long  in  a  year.   C.  P. 

We  saw  with  much  pleasure  in  the  Gardeners* 

Chronicle  of  August  9  questions  relating  to  some 
hardy  plants,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  experience,  we 
are  glad  to  answer  them. 

Quercus  nobilis  and  Q.  americana  macrophylla  are 
totally  different.  As  has  been  previously  recorded  in 
your  journal,  the  Q.  nobilis  is  a  hybrid  between  Q. 
pedunculata  (or  Robur)  nigra  and  Q.  americana.  About 
eight  years  ago  a  large  plant  of  the  Q.  pedunculata 
nigra  flowered.  We  crossed  it  with  the  pollen  of 
Q.  americana,  and  we  got  two  seeds  ripe.  Only  one 
of  them  grew,  and  became  the  Q.  nobilis.  We  enclose 
you  a  leaf  to  show  that  it  is  widely  different  from  both 
its  parents.  Q.  americana  macrophylla  is  a  true 
American  Oak.  As  far  as  we  know  there  are  two 
varieties  under  this  name,  viz.,  the  old  americana 
macrophylla  and  macrophylla  nova.  The  last  is  the 
finest ;  it  has  much  larger  leaves  ;  we  have  seen  them 
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here  i£  foot  long  and  f  foot  wide.  It  looks  very  fine 
in  the  autumn.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of 
the  American  Oakin  one  of  the  nurseries  at  Boskoop. 
The  golden  American  Oak  is  a  very  fine  novelty,  and 
is  not  yet  offered  to  the  trade.  It  does  not  grow  so 
fast  as  the  common  American  Oak,  but  it  is  quite 
hardy.  It  is  really  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  garden. 
Quercus  rubtcunda  is  a  variety  of  Q.  pedunculata. 
We  send  you  two  shoots  of  it  showing  only  young 
leaves  coloured.  It  grows  much  better  thanQ.  pedun- 
culata nigra.  We  enclose  at  the  same  time  two  shoots 
of  another  black-coloured  Oak,  called  Q.  pedunculata 
nigricans.  It  was  raised  in  Boskoop,  and  though  it 
does  not  keep  its  colour  like  nigra,  it  has  a  much 
better  habit  of  growth. 

Platycrater  arguta  is  a  pretty  flowering  shrub, 
growing  slowly,  and  has  not  proved  to  be  hardy  here. 

Acer  cissifolium  {A.  Negundo  cissifolium)  is  a  very 
fine  new  Maple.  We  got  the  same  variety  from  one  of 
your  leading  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  Acer 
crassifolium.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  a  good  growing 
beautiful  plant. 

Idesia  polycarpa  is  hardy  in  Holland,  and  is  also 
likely  to  be  so  with  you,  as  your  climate  is  much 
better  than  ours  for  plants.  To  prove  this,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Araucaria  imbricata 
suffer  so  severely  from  frost  every  year,  that  we  cannot 
grow  them.  It  is  sometimes  called  Flacourtia  japonica 
and  Polycarpa  Maxicowiczii,  but  the  name  used  here 
is  now  generally  adopted. 

We  don't  know  if  Magnolia  Campbellii  is  hardy,  as 
we  have  not  yet  tried  it. 

Parrottia  persica  is  hardy.  We  send  you  a  leaf  as 
growing  here  in  the  open  air. 

We  don't  know  Acer  platanoides  rubrum.  There  is 
an  Acer  rubrum,  or  virginianum,  which  is  known  to 
every  one.  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  is  quite  different, 
and  very  fine  when  growing.  There  is  another  Maple, 
called  Acer  platanoides  Schevedleri,  which,  like  A. 
colchicum  rubrum,  is  of  bright  purple  when  growing, 
but  different  in  the  form  of  leaf  and  mode  of  growth. 
A  few  years  ago  we  saw  announced  in  a  seed  catalogue 
seed  of  Quercus  nigra  d'Ame'rique.  One  of  our 
friends,  and  we  ourselves,  both  ordered  a  small  quan- 
i  tity  of  it,  and  we  were  both  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  a 
few  plants.  They  differed  from  each  other  a  little, 
but  the  best  was  selected  and  brought  into  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  Quercus  marylandica.  It 
is  evident  that  this  Quercus  nigra  or  marylandica 
is  not  a  variety  of  Q.  pedunculata,  but  we  doubt 
its  likeness  to  the  Oak  indicated  as  Q.  nigra,  the  new 
American  black-leaved  Oak,  as  ours  is  not  black 
at  all.  We  know  that  the  fruit  of  our  Q.  nigra  was 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  perhaps  it  was  on  that  account 
called  nigra. 

We  don't  know  the  red  Teach  from  America,  nor 
the  Oreodaphne  californica  from  California.  T.  W. 
OUolander  &>  Son,  Boskoop,  Holland. 

The  Planera  acuminata  is  a  tree  I  have  not 

seen  mentioned  in  your  paper  for  years.  At  Stewkley 
Grange  it  does  fairly  well,  better  than  most  other  trees. 
In  a  very  exposed  situation  it  grew  3  feet  5  inches  last 
year,  and  was  14  feet  5  inches  high  when  I  measured 
it  last  November  ;  girth  at  ground,  S|  inches  ;  girth 
at  3  feet,  5  inches.  To  an  ordinary  observer — not  a 
botanist — it  looks  like  an  Elm.  I  bought  it  from 
Mr.  Veitch  in  1864.  It  would  probably  have  been 
taller,  but  it  was  eaten  off  by  cattle  in  1867  ;  the  top 
alsodiedin  1S66,  after  being  planted  out.  In  November 
186S,  it  was  7  feet  high;  October,  1869,  8  feet  11 
inches;  November,  1870,9  feet  10 inches;  November, 
1871,  11  feet  high.  It  is  mentioned  in  my  letter  in 
your  vol.  1867,  p.  S55  ;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  could 
have  been  hurt  by  frost,  as  I  seem  to  have  stated 
there.   C.  P. 


HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS 
On  the  Purchasing  of  Plants, — Like  most  other 
amateurs  I  have  had  to  buy  my  experience  as  well 
as  my  plants,  but  nowadays  I  buy  as  little  as  possible, 
and  exchange  as  much  as  I  can  ;  still,  at  times,  one 
must  buy,  for  ■  one  cannot  always  resist  spending 
money  on  plants,  and  on  this  account  I  would  suggest 
the  following  rules  to  the  amateurs  : — 

An  amateur  ought  to  be  of  a  migratory  turn,  and 
during  the  spring,  when  the  winter  garden  is  over,  and 
the  plans  and  preparations  for  the  summer  are  com- 
pleted—and when  the  kitchen  crops  must  be  attended  to 
— a  couple  of  weeks  is  well  spent  in  the  South,  where 
spring  gardens  are  more  advanced  than  ours  are  in  the 
North. 

Before  starting,  it  is  well  to  take  a  run  through  the 
nurseries  at  home,  and  see  what  is  going  on,  so  as  to 

fain  an  idea  of  the  prices  at  home  of  plants  you  are 
esirous  to  buy.  It  is  mortifying  to  go  South,  and  buy 
a  plant  which  you  could  have  got  at  home,  carriage 
free,  and  uninjured  by  packing,  for  yt.  or  4^. 
less  money.  No  plant  is  the  better  for  being  packed, 
and  to  get  it  direct  out  of  the  nursery  ground  into  your 
own  border,  or  handed  from  the  greenhouse  shelf  to 
your  own,  is  time  and  enjoyment  gained,  and  the 
plant  is  consequently  worth  more  money.  Another 
mortifying  thing  is  to  receive  plants  in  pots  certainly, 
but  merely  such  as  have  been  just  potted  a  few  days  ; 
or,  if  established  plants,  with  the  cuttings  all  off; 
or,  if  a  tree,  with  the  wood  fit  for  grafts  taken,  or  an 


herbaceous  plant,  that  will  neither  tear  nor  cut  up  into 
two  even,  or  a  bulb  without  its  offsets. 

The  amateur  should  make  it  plain  that  he  desires  to 
buy  the  plant  as  it  stands,  or  not  at  all ;  that  his  object, 
of  course,  is  to  increase  his  stock  the  first  season, — to 
make  something  of  it,  in  fact,  at  once  ;  and,  of  course, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  in  proportion.  If  you 
bring  home  in  spring  a  bedding-out  plant  with  its  cut- 
tings on,  you  will  have  a  nice  little  stock  of  it  for  the 
summer ;  but  if  you  have  to  put  it  into  heat  to  get 
cuttings,  you  will  lose  a  good  part  of  the  season. 

It  is  generally  a  mistake  to  buy  the  cheapest  plant, 
especially  if  it  be  one  you  wish  to  increase,  or  to  have 
duplicates  of.  Just  make  a  mental  calculation  how 
many  cuttings  there  are,  or  judge,  as  far  as  you  can 
with  an  unturned-out  plant,  how  many  might  be  made 
of  it  by  parting,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  know  when 
a  half-crown  plant  is  cheaper  than  one  at  a  shilling. 

Buy  an  herbaceous  plant,  or  bulb,  in  the  clump,  and 
willingly  pay  more  for  it.  If  at  a  strange  garden, 
where  you  are  not  known,  and  the  customs  of  which 
you  do  not  know,  ask  for  a  spade  and  a  bit  of  matting 
and  see  the  plant  you  want  carefully  and  honestly  lifted  ; 
pay  your  money,  and  carry  it  off.  I  have  often,  when 
I  saw  I  was  fairly  dealt  with,  asked  the  owner  if  he 
would  not  wish  to  keep  a  plant,  or  an  offset,  and 
left  it  willingly  ;  or  the  man  has  honestly  asked  leave 
to  take  off  a  portion,  or  stipulated  for  such  before 
concluding  the  bargain.  This  is  open  and  fair.  What 
the  amateur  ought  at  once  to  stand  out  against  is 
having  a  plant  palmed  off  upon  him,  instead  of  the 
clump,  as  agreed  upon. 

With  seeds,  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller.  All 
one  can  do  when  ill  served  is  not  to  employ  that 
seedsman  again  who  gives  you  bad  seed,  and,  when 
well  supplied,  to  keep  to  that  tradesman.  I  know 
some  people  who  get  their  seeds  from  a  different  firm 
each  season.  A  first  order,  they  declare,  is  always 
satisfactorily  fulfilled,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  regular 
customer. 

It  is  well  to  be  able  to  know  when  you  are  well 
served  and  when  ill  served.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
make  general  imputations  on  the  trade  in  general ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  met  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
honourable  dealing,  more  like  an  exchange  between 
amateurs  than  a  business  transaction  between  a  buyer 
and  seller.  Many  a  hint  and  much  information  have 
I  got  on  the  management  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
best  way  to  propagate  them,  from  nurserymen  and 
their  foremen  ;  such  information  being  of  more  value 
than  the  plant  itself,  which  possibly  one  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  losing  regularly.  Where  prices  are  con- 
cerned, going  about  among  the  nurseries  is  a  great 
help  and  check  ;  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  supply 
and  a  large  demand  prices  naturally  go  up,  and  you 
may  possibly  get  the  same  plant  at  another  garden  for 
one-third  less. 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  nursery- 
man should  give  a  stranger  information  about  other 
nurseries,  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  You 
must  poke  about  for  yourself,  and  are  sure  to  pick  up 
some  information  or  plant  at  any  and  all  nurseries. 
Note  down  any  plant  that  you  find  extra  good  and 
plentiful  in  any  nursery,  even  though  it  be  an  out-of- 
the-way  or  small  establishment.  Such  a  memorandum- 
book  is  sure  to  be  of  use  some  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one's  own  ignorance  is  the  main  cause  of  one's 
want  of  success,  and  that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  is  a 
saying  that  holds  as  good  now  as  in  the  days  of  Bacon. 
F.  J.  Hope,   IVardie  Lodge. 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

All  Kitchen  Garden  Crops  have  been  very 
fine  these  last  three  months,  and  the  Potato  Crop, 
both  in  fields  and  gardens,  never  looked  better  in 
this  neighbourhood  than  they  do  at  the  [present  time. 
Some  kinds,  which  have  only  been  fit  for  pigs  in 
former  seasons,  such  as  the  American  Early  Rose,  and 
others,  are  magnificent  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  like  "  a  ball  of  flour  "  when  cooked.  Although  I 
have  taken  up  a  great  breadth  of  Potatos,  I  have  not 
seen  a  diseased  tuber.  George  B.  Tillyard,  Broekleshy 
Park,  Lincolnshire. 

. In  this  neighbourhood  we  have  very  heavy  crops 

of  Potatos,    but   there   is   also    much  disease   about. 
T.  Woodford,  Ashford,  Kent. 

_ —  in  your  last  number  Osborne's  Dwarf  French 
Bean  is  highly  recommended.  My  experience  of  this, 
and  of  Carter's  Chiswick  Forcing  Bean  is  that,  although 
early  and  good  croppers,  they  are  not  to  be  preferred 
to  Fulmer's  or  Sion  House  for  outdoor  work.  I 
find  Osborne's  "ages"  very  soon,  sooner  than  Fulmer's, 
at  least  it  does  so  with  me,  under  the  same  treatment 
out-of-doors.  Will  any  who  grow  the  old  "  Eclipse  " 
runner  Bean  kindly  give  his  experience  of  it  ?  My 
experience  has  led  me  to  regard  this  as  a  most  valuable 
Kidney  Bean,  taking  the  place  of  the  dwarf  varieties, 
as  it  is  really  a  French  or  Kidney  Bean  in  the  pod, 
very  early,  much  more  so  than  the  scarlet  runner,  an 
immense  cropper,  tender  in  cooking  and  delicious  in 
flavour.  The  pods  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  when 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  large  and  old 
they  are  tender  and  delicious.  It  is  a  wonderful  Bean 
for  supplying  a  large  family,  or  for  sale,  as  a  quantity 
can  be  gathered  in  a  short  space  of  time.     In  the  dry 


state  it  is  a  small  seed,  marked  like  the  Zebra  Dwarf 
Bean.  I  enclose  you  a  few  seeds,  to  show  you  what  it 
is.  The  pods  average  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  D. 

■  I  have  looked  over  several  seed  lists,  and  can- 

not find  Osborn's  Forcing  French  Bean,  may  it  not 
be  identical  with  M'Millan's  American  Prolific? 
The  description  given  by  "Gardener,  Grimston  Park," 
comes  near  to  the  variety  I  have  this  year  grown 
under  the  above  name,  being  dwarf,  early,  and  produc- 
tive. I  find  it  as  suitable  for  forcing  as  for  outdoor 
culture,  growing  very  compact,  and  having  no  runners, 
like  many  of  the  older  sorts.  Amongst  the  vegetable 
novelties  for  this  season,  I  think  M'Millan's  Prolific 
French  Bean,  and  Laxton's  William  I.  Peas  are  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  years  for  early,  useful  cropping. 
Alex.  Scott,  Attchendenan,  Dumbartonshire. 

• — —  Mr.  Dean,  at  p.  11 15,  complains  that  my  pro- 
test regarding  the  Yorkshire  Hero  Potato  comes 
too  late,  but  I  may  use  the  common  phrase,  and  say, 
Better  late  than  never.  I  made  my  comments  on 
it  as  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the  two  Potatos  are 
one  and  the  same.  It  is  more  than  20  years  since  I 
raised  my  seedling  Potato,  and  for  all  that  time  it  has 
been  out  and  grown  by  various  people  under  one  name 
and  another,  and  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  this  place 
the  same  Potato  is  sent  out  under  the  name  of  York- 
shire Hero.  Mr.  Dean  selects  ten  varieties  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  my  seedling  both  in  tuber  and 
haulm.  Now  who  can  tell  in  so  many  years  that  nearly 
all  the  Potatos  under  those  names  have  not  sprung 
from  my  seedling  ?  I  admit  it  is  a  wide  range  to  take, 
but  according  to  Mr.  Dean's  own  showing,  and  he 
ought  to  be  an  authority,  they  are  all  one  and  the 
same  thing.  I  have  grown  a  great  many  varieties 
of  Potatos  in  my  time,  but  if  I  satisfy  myself  that  I 
have  Potatos  of  one  sort  bearing  different  names,  I 
discard  all  but  one,  and  that  one  I  stick  to.  If  Mr. 
Dean  would  do  the  same  with  all  those  he  declares 
to  be  identical,  he  would  shorten  the  list  of  names,  as 
well  as  do  a  great  public  good.  Mr.  Dean  says 
three  or  four  selected  Lapstones  are  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  ;  why  select  three  or  four,  if  they  are 
all  the  same  ?  As  regards  the  parentage  of  my  seed- 
ling, I  am  not  very  certain  ;  it  was  one  of  five  that 
came  up  :  the  kitchen  garden  man  that  first  planted 
the  seedling  from  a  pot  says  we  never  had  a  Lapstone 
up  to  that  time.  I  grew  a  Lapstone  many  years  since 
for  one  year,  and  lost  all  in  the  disease  ;  from  that  time 
I  have  stuck  to  my  own  seedling, — last  year  that  suffered 
as  well  as  others.  The  Lemon  Kidney  is  very  much 
grown  about  here,  and  is  much  liked,  is  a  great  cropper, 
and  stands  the  disease  better  than  any  other,  and  of 
good  quality.  William  Culvenvell,  Thotpe  Perrowt 
Bedale. 

The  Potato  crop  in  this  district  is  looking  well 

at  present,  the  plant  being  strong  and  healthy  ;  a  heavy 
crop,  and  Potatos  of  first-rate  quality.  The  disease 
was  observed  here  on  the  haulm  below  the  surface  six 
weeks  since,  and  has  progressed  ever  since,  so  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  major  part  of  the  Potatos  will  be 
diseased  and  worthless.  Anthony  Hedley,  IVallinglott 
Gardens,  Newcastte-on-Tyne. 

The  Potato  disease  has  again  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  of  the  early  kinds  ;  otherwise  the  crop  is 
heavy,  and  good  in  quality.  The  late  ones  are  not  yet 
attacked  with  the  malady,  and  at  present  they  are 
looking  ail  that  can  be  desired.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  plentiful  and  good.  William  Kemp,  Albury 
Park,  Guildford. 

—  Vegetables  of  all  sorts  have  been  good  this 
season.  For  the  first  crop  of  Peas,  Eastes'  Ken- 
tish Invicta  proves  to  be  early  and  good.  The  next 
best  is  Alliance  or  Eugenie.  Laxton's  Supreme  is  one 
of  the  best  for  the  second  crop,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for 
the  latest.  The  Potatos  are  good,  but  not  a  large 
crop,  with  the  exception  of  the  Early  Rose.  It  is  not 
good  early  with  me  ;  but  I  have  a  great  crop,  and  will 
let  you  know  how  they  turn  out  when  we  dig  them  up. 
Our  soil  is  deep  and  good,  suiting  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables.   W.  Follwell,  Brambling,  Wingham,  Kent. 

Though  the  weather  has  been  dry,  signs  of  the 

"disease"  appear  in  the  highly  cellular  herbaceous 
kinds,  while  the  strong  fibrous  sorts  are  unaffected,  and 
stand  upright  and  clean  at  present,  which,  I  think, 
goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Knight's  theory,  that 
plants,  like  animals,  have  a  given  time  allotted  to  them 
on  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  so-called  Potato  disease 
has  no  existence,  but  is  simply  naturar/lecay.  I  have 
therefore  written  to  some  of  our  American  cousins  to 
ask  them  to  be  charitable  and  rear  us  some  seed  from 
their  unaffected  strong  fibrous  kinds  without  hybrid- 
ising, and  if  Nature  be  left  to  herself  she  will  correct 
the  evil  we  are  labouring  under,  and  give  us  Totatos 
that  will  stand  such  severe  seasons  as  those  of  1S16 
and  1872.  They  did  so  in  the  former  year.  J.  Pearson^ 
Kinlet. 

■  As  a  very  useful  correspondence  has  sprung  up 

in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  as  to  the  really  useful 
vegetables  that  are  acquisitions  to  the  garden,  allow 
me  to  add  my  mite  to  the  confirmation  of  the  differ- 
ent things  spoken  of.  Peas. — I  think  one  very  valuable 
one  has  been  forgotten,  viz.,  Multum  in  Parvo,  a 
fine  flavoured  Pea  (to  those  who  like  sweet  ones),  a 
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Pea  that  bears  abundantly,  requires  very  short  sticks — 
for  I  consider  all  very  tall  Peas,  with  their  long  sticks, 
very  troublesome  and  unsightly.  Then  there  is  Blue 
Peter.  Sown  at  2  feet  apart,  it  requires  no  sticks,  and 
is  an  abundant  cropper.  As  to  the  good  qualities  of 
William  I.,  I  think  when  more  known  it  will  put  in  the 
shade  many  of  the  earlies,  as  it  is  a  fine  cropper  and  a 
good  flavoured  Pea.  I  am  growing  Superlative  (cer- 
tainly  a  wonder  in  the  Pea  way),  but  whether  I  grow  it 
again  with  7-foot  sticks  is  a  question.  The  wind 
destroys  these  tall  sorts,  and  for  profit  they  will  be  little 
cultivated,  but  for  curiosity  they  may  be.  I  shall,  if  I 
live,  give  some   of  the   sorts    named   in   the    former 


articles  a  trial,  but  certainly  those  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Queen  Onion  is  a  first-rate  variety,  likewise 
the  French  breakfast  Radish,  if  you  can  get  it  true  (mine 
are  all  sorts)  ;  their  failures  make  gardeners  save  from 
good  stocks  instead  of  buying.  Then  French  Beans  : 
I  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  about  Osborne's  new 
French  Bean.  Does  it  beat  the  true  Newington 
Wonder,  for  I  grow  no  other  for  forcing  or  open 
ground  culture,  and  the  produce  is  truly  wonderful? 
Is  Osborne's  Bean  one  that  used  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  late  George  Mills,  Of  Gunnersbury,  which  he  gave 
me  45  years  back,  but  which  I  have  lost  ?  It  is  less  in 
the  seed  than  Newington  Wonder,  but  quite  as  prolific. 


I  will  certainly  try  Osborne's  for  another  season,  if  it 
is  only  to  see  if  I  can't  recognise  an  old  acquaintance. 
Now  to  one  other  novelty — I  allude  to  the  Celery 
collars  ;  I  am  using  them,  and  I  think  where  a  trifling 
expense  is  not  looked  at,  they  will  be  adopted:  one 
man  does  all  the  work  here,  where  it  used  to  be  that  of 
three,  and  frequently  very  imperfectly  done,  by  the 
parties  not  working  together.  Now  this  is  all  obviated, 
for  when  the  collars  are  on  the  soiling  is  easily  per- 
formed, and  I  anticipate  nice  clean  and  well-blanched 
sticks  of  Celery  where  I  used  to  have  many  rotten  and 
bayonet-shaped  stalks,  and  very  late  in  blanching.  Geo. 
Bond,  Walcot  Gardens,  Salop. 
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Under  an  aver- 
age crop 

Thin,    particu- 
larly where  not 
protected 

Moderate  crop 

Almost  a 
failure 

Fair,  but  irre- 
gular and  late 

Very  unsatis- 
factory, few 

and  late 

None  grown, 

except  under 

glass 


None  grown 
outside 


Good  crop  in 
houses 


None  grown 
outdoors 


Good  crop 


Few  grown 
outdoors 

A  fair  average 
under  glass 


None  grown 
out-of-doors 

Little  grown 
out-of-doors 

Very  little 
grown  out-of- 
doors 


Do  not  do  well 
out-of-doors 


A  good  crop, 

and  promise  to 

be  fine 

None  out-of- 
doors 
Plentiful  if 
they  will    only 
ripen 
Thin    crop 


None  out  of- 
doors 


Not  grown 
out-of-doors 

Hardly  any 


Very  good,  and 
ripened   well 

Gooseberries 

and  Rapberries 

abundant;  Cur 

rants  scarce 

Plentiful 

Under  the 
average;  almost 
destroyed  by 

birds 
Better  than  ex- 
pected   after 
so  late  frosts 

Great 
abundance 

Excellent  crops 

All  sorts 
plentiful  and 
good 
Generally 
abundant 
Abundant 

Currants  and 

Gooseberries  a 

fine  crop  ; 

Raspberries 

middling 
Gooseberries 
scarce  ;    other 
kinds  abundant 
Excellent  crop 
of  all  sorts 
An  extra 
abundant   crop 


Very  heavy 


Very  abundant 


In  great  abund- 
ance 

Plentiful,  ex- 
cept Goose- 
berries in 

places 

All  sorts 

abundant ;  Red 

Currants  small 

Average 


Currants  and 
Raspberries 
good ;  Goose- 
berries scarce 

and  small 
Currants  abun- 
dant ;  Goose- 
berries thin 

Good 

An  abundant 

crop  of  all 

sorts 


A  good  crop, 
but  late 


Fair;  not 

largely    grown 

about  here 

Very  few 
Very  good 


Not  much 

grown  ;  light 

crop 

Medium   crop 

Very  few 


Plentiful  in  the 

woods 

An  average 

crop 


John  Sutherland, 
Langwell,  Berric- 
dale 

George  Milnes,  Cul- 
lcn  House  Gardens 


Geoge       Donaldson, 

Keith  Hall 
R.    Farquhar,    Fyvic 

Castle,  Fyvic 


G.  Johnston,  Glamis 
Castle 

John  Browning,  the 
Gardens,  Dupplin 
Castle 

M.  Fitzgerald,  Dun- 
more  Gardens 

Robert  Adamson, 
Balcarres,  Colins- 
burgh 

James  Anderson,  , 

Meadowbank 

Alex.  Shearer,  Yester 
House 

Malcolm  Dunn,  Dal- 
keith Gardens 


Peter  Loney,  March- 
mont  House, Dunse 

H.  Knight,  Floors 
Gardens,  Kelso 

John  Gray,  Eglinton 
Castle  Gardens 


D.  Thomson,  Drum- 

lanrig 
James  Johnston, 

Terregles 
Archibald       Fowler, 

Castle  Kennedy 


Abundant  and 
good 

Abundant 

fine  in  size  and 

quality 

Good 

Excellentcrops 
of  all  kinds 

Plentiful,  ex- 
cept Goose- 
berries 
Unexampled 
in  weight  for 
some  years 
Unusually 
good 


A  few,  but  i 
Walnuts 


Below  the 
average 


Above  average 
in  woods 

Very    few, 

especially  of 

Walnuts 


An  average 

crop ;  some 

trees  full, 

others  thin 

Generally  a 

good  crop 

A  very  poor 

crop 

Fair  crop 


Alexander  Ingram, 
the  Gardens,  Aln- 
wick Castle 

Anthony  Hedley, 
Wallington  Gar- 
den, Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne 

Joseph  Williamson, 
Castle  Gardens, 
Whitehaven 

J.  Taylor,  Isel 
Grange,  Cocker- 
mouth 

Richard  Wcstcott, 
Raby  Castle  Gar- 
dens 


R.    Draper,    Seaham 
Hall  Gardens 


William  Shand,  Low- 

ther 
M.     Saul,    Stourton, 

Knaresborough 


Very  few 
grown 

None  in  this 
quarter 


James  Fowler,  Hare- 
wood  House 

J.  Mclndoe,  Palace 
Gardens,  Bishops- 
thorpe 

Robert  C.  Kingston, 
Brantinghamthorpe 


J.  Simpson,  Wortley 

Hall  Gardens 
Edward  Green,  Bank 

Park,  Warrington 

F.  Harrison,  the 
Gardens,  Knowsley 
Hall 

John  Reid,  Haigh 
Hall  Gardens 

W.  B.  Upjohn,  Wors- 
ley  Hall  Gardens 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS— {Continued). 

COUNTY. 

APRICOTS. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

ctd  AW-                                   PEACHES 
RFRRTF^       CHERRIES.       AND  NEC- 
tf*,KKtfc^.                                 TARINES. 

FIGS. 

SMALL 

FRUITS. 

NUTS. 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 

MIDLAND 

COUNTIES. 

CHESHIRE   .... 

An  abundant 

More  abundant    Good  crops, 

Not  good,  ex- 

Very good    (      Under  an 

A  plentiful 

Young  trees  on!    All  kinds  of 

Not  a  good 

William       Whitaker, 

crop,  many 

than  for  many       but  not  so 

cept  where 

crops,  fruit       average  crop 

crop 

wallslook  well,      small  fruits 

crop 

Crewe  Hall,  Crewe 

trees  had  to  be 

ysars  pre-     1       heavy  as 

protected       large  and  well 

but  no  crop    1    verv  heavv 

thinned 

viously           Apples  gene- 
rally 

Damsons  gene- 
rally a  failure 

flavoured 

crops 

Under  the 

A  heavy  crop     An  average 

Very  poor  crop 

Heavy  crop, 

Good,  particu- 

Very fair, 

Few  only  out- 

Good crops  of 

Good,   but 

John  Malcolm,  Chol- 

average 

crop 

and  fine 

larly    Morellos 

trees  making 

good  growth 

Very  few 

side 

all  kinds 

eaten  by 

squirrels 

Rather  thin  ; 

mondelcy  Castle 

A  small  crop 

Good  crop     .Under  average 

Very  thin 

Good  crop 

Very  poor  ; 

None  grown 

Abundant 

Alfred   Grant,  With- 

generally 

Morellos  fair 

out-of-doors 

Walnuts  scarce 

ington  Hall,   Chel- 
ford 
Thos.      Speed,      the 

IERBY   

Very  thin  crop  Very  thin  crop 

Very  thin  crop 

Abundant,  and 

Good  crop 

Abundant, 

fine  in  flavour 

and  fine 

Gardens,        Chats- 
worth 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  El- 

Very  thin  crop 

A  thin  crop 

Thin  crop  ; 

Good  on  walls, 

Excellent  crop 

Abundance  ; 

Thin  crop  ; 

An   abundance 

Very  thin  in 

fruit  very  fine 

here  ;  plentifu 
in  the  district 

fruit  small 

thin  on 
standards 

of  fine  fruit 

fruit  fine  and 
clean 

fruit  small  and 
late 

of  all  kinds 

this  district 

vaston  Castle 

NOTTS    

Almost  a 

A  fair  crop  of 

A  few  on 

Very  few 

Abundant  and 

A  fair  crop  ; 

Very  fine  crop, 

Very  good 

Good  crop 

S.  A.  Woods,    Berry 

failure 

some  sorts, 
others  thin 

standards ; 
wall  trees   half 

fine 

Morellos    very 
good 

but  very  late 

Hill            Gardens, 
Mansfield 

Scarce ;  trees 

Thin  crop 

Partial  crop  ; 

Very  thin  ; 

Plentiful 

Abundant   anc 

Abundant  ; 

Good  crop 

Any  quantity 

Not  very  plen- 

John   Miller,     Clum- 

clean 

trees  healthy 

trees  clean 

clean 

trees  much 
mildewed 

tiful 

ber,  and  Worksop 
Manor 

SALOP 

Very  few 

Good  crop 

Medium 

Very  few 

Good  crop 

Good  crop 

None  grown 

None  grown 

Good  generally 

Walnuts  good  ; 

Daniel  Judd,  Hawk- 

outside 

outside 

Nuts  medium 

stone 

Scarce 

Plentiful 

Good  crop 

Scarce 

Abundant 

Good  crop 

Good  crop  here 

Medium 

Average 

Plentiful 

Thos.    Hughes,    Hal- 
ston  Gardens 

Very  few :  no 

A  thin  crop  01 

On  walls  to- 

A thin  crop ; 

Good  crop  on 

Black  Tar- 

Tolerably  good 

Good,  but  late 

Good  generally 

A  failure  here, 

John  Pearson,  Kinlet, 

blossom  to 

all  but  cider 

lerably  good  ; 

no  Damsons 

the  hardy  sorts 

tarians  good  ; 

speaking 

except  Wal- 

Bewdley 

t 

speak  of 

fruits 

standards  a 

failure 

others  thin 

nuts 

Scarce 

Abundant 

Good 

Very  good 

Good,  and  fine 
in  quality 

Heavy  crop 

Good 

Good 

Plentiful 

Very  heavy 
crop,  and  fine 

William    H.    Welch, 
Willey       Gardens, 

STAFFORD  .... 

Very  few 

Good  crop 

A  fair  crop 

Very  few 

Very  good 

Light  crop, 
except  of 
Morellos 

Good  crop,  but 
late 

Currants   plen- 
tiful ;  Goose- 
berries fair 

Good  crop 

Broselejr 
Edwin          Simpson, 
Wrottesley      Hall, 
Wolverhampton 

An  entire 

Most  abundant 

Average  crop 

On  walls  an 

An  exception- 

Average crop 

A  thin  crop 

None  grown 

Raspberries, 

Medium  crop 

Owen  Thomas,  Dray- 

failure 

crop 

average  ;  on 
standards    thin 

ally  heavy  crop 

out-of-doors 

Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  a 

heavy  crop 
Great  crop,  ex- 

ton Manor  Gardens 

LEICESTER.... 

Very  few  ;  a 

About  half  a 

Good  of  some 

A  very  abun- 

Very large 

Fine  crop  of 

Most  abun- 

A good  crop , 

Filberts  a  good 

M.  Hendereon,   Cole 

failure  in  this 

crop  on  the 

sorts ;  others 

dant  crop  of  all 

crop  of  excel- 

all sorts 

dant  ;  required 

cept  of  Goose- 

crop;  Walnuts 

Orton  Hall.Ashby- 

neighbourhood 

average 

few 

kinds 

lent  quality 

much   thinning 

berries,  injured 
by  spring  frosts 

scarce 

de-la-Zouch 

Excepting  two 

Few  and  in- 

Good crops  on 

Thin  crops  on 

The  mostabun- 

Excellent  crop 

More  numer- 

Good crop  of 

Abundant 

Win.  Ingram,  Belvoir 

or  three   trees, 

ferior;  orchards 

walls  ;  very 

Victoria  ;  all 

dant  crop  I 

of  Morellos  ; 

ous  than  usual 

Currants, 

Castle  Gardens 

the  failure  is 

and  gardens 

few  on 

others   without 

ever  remember; 

May  Dukes 

Gooseberries, 

complete 

equally  unsatis- 
factory 

standards 

fruit 

quality  excel- 
lent 

and  others  thin 

and  Rasp- 
berries 

RUTLAND 

Very  few 

Half  a  crop 

Scarce 

Very  few 

Splendid  crop, 
and  fine 

Abundant 

crop;  Morellos 

large 

Excellent 

Scarce 

Moderate 

Fine  crop  of 
all  kinds 

Good  crop 

James   Smith,  Exton 
Park  Gardens 

WARWICK    .... 

Very  few 

Good  average 

Thin 

Thin 

Plentiful  and 

Few  out-of- 

Plentiful 

Abundant 

Abundant 

Win.  Miller,    Combe 

good 

doors 

Abbey  Gardens 

Light  crop  in 

Good   general- 

Moderately 

Scarce  except 

Abundant   and 

Moderate 

Light 

Abundant 

Most  abun- 

Walnuts very 

William        Gardiner, 

this  neighbour- 

ly, and  of  fine 

full  crop  on 

where   protect- 

excellent 

dant,  and  fine 

abundant 

Lower     Eatington 

hood 

quality 

some  trees 

ed  ;  fair  here 

Park 

NORTHAMP- 
TON 

About  half  a 

Generally  good 

Half  crop 

Failure 

Abundant 

A  failure,  ex- 

Peaches half  a 

Half  crop 

Abundant 

Abundant 

R.  Gilbert,  Burghley 

crop  ;  fruit 

on  bush  trees ; 

cept   Morellos, 

crop ;  Nectar- 

very fine 

none  on 
standards 

which  are 
plentiful 

ines  abundant 

A  very  light 

Very  thin  crop 

Not  an  average 

Scarce  and 

Very  abundant; 

Scarce  in  this 

Very  good 

Plentiful,  but 

Raspberries 

Filberts  scarce; 

J.  Worraker,  Milton, 

crop 

crop 

small 

fruit  large 

district 

under  glass 

late 

and  Currants 

excellent ; 

Gooseberries 

thin 

Very  good  crop 

Walnuts  a 
heavy  crop 

Peterborough 

Very  light  crop 

About  half  crop 

Very  good  on 

None,  except- 

Good crop 

Good  crop 

Very  good  crop 

Not  any  out- 

Very  good  crop 

John  Smith,  Althorp 

OXFORD 

walls 

ing  Victoria 

of-doors 

Gardens 

A  general 

Full  crop,  ex- 

Scarcely half 

Very  sparse  ; 

Wonderful  crop 

Very  good, 

Few  grown  on 

Plentiful 

Very  good 

No  Filberts ; 

Robert  Fcnn,  Wood- 

failure 

cept  in  a  few 
places 

a  crop 

frost  on  May  20 
settled  them 

with  some 
exceptions 

open  walls,  and 
these  are  bare 

generally 

plenty  of  Wal- 
nuts and  Nuts 

stock  Rectory 

Abundant 

Barely  half  a 

One-fourth  of  a 

Abundant ; 

Very  thin,   ex- 

Scarce ;  trees 

Below  average 

Heavy  crop  of 

Possibly  hall  a 

Isaac  Watson,  Nunc- 

crop 

crop 

very  large  fruit 

cept      of    Mo- 
rellos 

A  plentiful  crop 

much    blighted 

large   fruit 

crop 

ham  Park  Gardens 

BUCKS 

Very  inferior, 

Very  plentiful 

A  slight  crop 

Very  inferior 

Most  abun- 

Very scarce  in 

Very  thin  crop 

Very    plentiful 

Very  inferior 

Philip    Frost,     Drop- 

most  places 

crop 

dant,  and  fine 

most  places 

crop 
Filberts  a  good 

more,   Maidenhead 

Scarcely  any 

Very  good  in 

Half  a  crop 

Very  light ; 

Most  abun- 

Morellos a 

A  very  fine 

Good  crop 

Very  abun- 

Thomas Bailey,  Shar- 

some  places 

Damsons 

dant,  and  very 

good  crop  ; 

crop;  trees  look 

dant,  and  fine 

crop  ;   Walnuts 

deloes          Garden, 

scarcely  any 

fine 

other  sorts 

thin 
Good  crop 

well 

thin 

Amersham 

Not  half  a  crop 

A  good  crop 

Not  very 

Very  scarce 

Abundant,  and 

A  thin  crop 

A  fair  crop 

Very  abun- 

Good ;  Wal- 

George Thos.  Miles, 

plentiful 

very  fine 

on  walls  ;  small 

dant,  and  fine 

nuts  very  thin 

Wycombe      Abbey 

BEDS 

on  standards 

Gardens 

Extremely 

Good  crop 

Average  crop 

All  kinds  very 

Good  crop,  and 

Abundant,  and 

Quite  a  failure 

Moderate 

Currants, 

Walnuts  alight 

Alex.     McKay,    Wo- 

light  crop 

scarce 

excellent 

fine 

Gooseberries, 
and   Rasp- 
berries good 

crop ;    Filberts 
good 

burn  Abbey 

Scarce;  no  sun 

Good  average 

Abundance  on 

Heavy  crop  on 
walls,  also 

Large  quan- 

Above average 
crop,  especially 

|Partial  crop 

Good  under 

Gooseberries, 

Plenty  of  Fil- 

G.  Ford,  Wrest  Park 

while  in 

crop 

walls  ;  partial 

tity,  and  very 

glass 

Currants,  and 

bertsand  Nuts; 

blossom 

on  standards 

standards 

fine 

Morellos 

Raspberries 

plentiful 
Heavy  crop 

Walnuts  partial 

HERTS    

Extremely 

Generallygood 

Haifa  crop 

A  failure 

Plentiful ;  good 

Extra  good 

Peaches  thin  ; 

Very  few 

Moderate  crop 

D.           Cunningham, 

light  crop  ; 

in  size  and 

Nectarines  a 

Moor  Park 

nearly  a  failure 

flavour 

fair  crop 

None,  except 

Good  crop 

Not  good 

Plenty  on  walls 

Never  better 

Better  than 

Good,   but  suf- 

Good 

Never  better ; 

Full  crop,  and 

Anthony         Parsons, 

of  Kaisha 

only 

or  many  years 

fering  for  want 
of  water 

clean  and  good 

fine 

Danesbury.      Wc'* 
wyn 

Partial 

Partial 

Moderate 

Scarce 

Plentiful 

Scarce 

Scarce 

Scarce 

Abundant 

Scarce 

William    Paul,   WM- 

tham  Cross 

About  half  a  .Some  sorts  very 

Good  here,  but 

A  frail  crop, 

Very  good ; 

Very  good 

Very  thin  ; 

Not  much 

Raspberries 

Good  crop 

George     Sage,     Ash- 
ridge  Gardens 

crop           full ;  generally 

bad  accounts 

even  where 

some  of  the 

scarcely  worth 

grown,  butvery 

and  Currants 

speaking  not 

from  some 

protected  on 

early  blooms 

growing  in  this 

good  here 

very  good ; 

Gooseberries 

fair 

very  good 

other  gardens 

walls 

killed  by  frost 

neighbourhood 

EASTERN 

COUNTIES. 

LINCOLN 

A  good  crop;   Not  a  third  of 

Partial ;  some 

Fine  crop  on 

Abundant,  and 

rleavy  crop  of 

Very  fine  crop, 
and  required 

Uood  crop,  and 

Raspberries 

Walnuts  very 

3eorge   B.   Tillyard, 

fruit  fine  ;  com-    a  crop  ;  trees 

trees  very  light' 

walls  ;  very 

very  fine  fruit 

all  kinds  on 

early  for  the 

and  all  kinds 

heavy  crop ; 

Brocklesby  Park 

menced  to 

clean 

1 

light  on 

walls 

much   thinning 

season 

abundant 

Filberts  aver- 

gather Aug.  1 

1 

standards 

age 
Walnuts 

A  fair  crop 

A  poor  crop 

Fair  on  walls 

A  fair  crop  on 

A  good  crop 

A  poor  crop 

Very  poor 

A  good  crop 

A  good  crop 

David          Lumsden, 

where 

and  espaliers 

walls 

crop 

abundant 

Bloxholm  Hall 

protected 

Very  good 

Good  on 

Ordinary   crop 

Very  poor 

Abundant 

Moderate 

Good 

Plentiful 

Moderate 

iVm.    Hurst,  Somer- 

crop 

standards 

by     Park,      Gains- 

NORFOLK   .... 

Failure;  the    One-fourth  of  a 

Half  a  crop  ; 

A  few  on  walk 

Most  abund- 

Haifa  crop  ; 

Failure,  and 

All  hut  a  fail- 

^urr.i ills  good; 

•'ilberts    cood.1 

borough 
Wm.    Smythe.      the 

fruit  dropped    crop;  fruit  late    fruit  dropped       only  ;  trees      ant,  and  fruit 
from  the  fate         and  small      ,  from  the  late    much  blighted           good 

trees  much 

the  trees  much 

ure  :  fruit 

Gooseberries    but  late  ;  W.d- 

Gardens,    Elmhani 

blighted 

blighted           dropped  oft 

scarcc  ;    Rasp-   nuts  average, 
berries  good    :        but  late 

Hall 

frosts                                                frosts 

from  cold 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS— (Continued). 


COUNTY. 


APRICOTS.  ,     APPLES. 


EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

NORFOLK    ,...!   Abadcrop, 
except  in  a  few 
!       instances 

SUFFOLK Half  a  crop; 

fruit  full  size  ; 
'trees    vigorous 


Generally  the 


Partial,  at 
some  places  a 
total  failure 


ESSEX  , 


MIDDLESEX 


SURREY. 


KENT 


SUSSEX  . 


HANTS 


DORSET. 


Generally  thin:  Medium;    cor* 


SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

BERKS    


flowered  irre- 
gularly 
Fair  crop,  of 
tine  quality 

Medium  crop ; 
fruit  exceed- 
ingly fine 

Very  scarce, 
partly  owing 
to  severe  frost 
on  May  28 
Very  thin  ; 
trees  healthy 


Thin  crop 


Almost  a 

failure 

throughout  the 

neighbourhood 

Not  a  large 
crop  in  size, 
and  splendid  in 
quality 


A  few  on  walls, 
and  thin  on 
dwarfs  and 
standards 
About  half  a     Very  scarce, 
crop  blossom  de- 

stroyed by 
spring  frost 
Scarce,  owing,  Very  partial 
to  spring  frosts       generally 


PLUMS. 


\  cry 


few 


Generally  thin, 
but  very  fine 


Scarce 
Failure 


Good  of  some 

kinds  ;  others 

thin 

Fair  crop 


Very  few  in- 
deed,   and 
those  deformed 
Plentiful 


dons  full  of 
fruit 
Good  in  shel- 
tered situations 

A  medium 

crop  ;  fruit 

good 


Not  a  quarter  Middling  on  A  few  Green 

of  a  crop,  walls  ;   not  Gages  on  the 

owing  to  frost       many  on  walls 

in  May  standards 

Not  quite  half  About  half  a  Standards  nil 

a  Crop                  crop  good  on  east 
walls 


Heavy  crop  ; 

fruit  rather 

small 

Above  the 
average 


Generally 
speaking, these 

are  a  very 
plentiful  crop 

Good 

Very  abun- 
dant, and  free 
from  maggot 


Very    plentiful 

Average 
Heavy  crop 


Fair  on  the 

whole,  and 

free  from  spot 

Average  crop  ; 

fruit  small,  for 

want  of  rain 


A  comparative 

ly  thin  crop, 

especially  on 

standards 

Thin 

A  moderate 

crop  of 

promising  fruit 


Some  sorts 

plentiful, 

others  killed 

by  frost 

Average 


Fair  average 


Very  few,  hurt 
by  spring  frosts 


Very  few 


Scarce 

A  good  aver 
age  crop  of 
most  sorts  ;  the 
Kaisha  variety 
very  abundant 
Very  few  fruit 
generally 

Very  poor 


Very  few 


Very  scarce 

A  fair  crop 

A  very  scanty 
crop 


Abundant,  but 
small 


A  very  good 
crop 


A  good  aver- 
age crop 


Half  crop, 
fruit  much 
deformed 

Half  a  crop 


None  on 

standards;  few 

on  walls 

Plentiful 

Abundant,  but 

very  small  at 

present 


A  very  heavy  Abundant 

crop  on  all  everywhere 

trees 

Moderate  Haifa  crop 


Abundant  and 

fine 

Crop  good 

trees  very 

clean 

Complete 

failure 


Not  good 


Most  trees 
heavily  loaded 


About  half  a 
crop 

A  fair  crop, 
but  not  a  full 

one 
An  abundant 
crop  of  all 

sorts 
Abundant 

Abundant 

Large  crop ; 
fruit    clear 

Not  an    aver- 
age 


Thin  crop 


Below  aver- 
age ;  nearly  a 

failure  in 
many   places 

Most   varieties 

bear  but 

poor  crops 

Very  few 

Generally  a 
moderate    crop 


Scarcely  any 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


FIGS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Have  been 

abundant 


Most  abundant 
and  fine 


Poor  crop 


Scarce,   except 
Victorias 

Under  an 
average 

Half  a  crop  on 

walls,  few  on 

standards 

Good  under 
glass  only 

Very  few 
indeed 

Middling 

Very  scarce  ;  a 

good  crop  set, 

but  was  killed 

by  frost  in 

May 

Plentiful  in 

places,  none  i 

others 

Short  crop 


Scarcely  any 
this  season 


Full  crop  ; 
flavour  fine 

Very  abundant 
and  fine 

A  remarkable 

crop  of  fine 

fruit 

A  very  abun- 
dant crop 


Abundant    and 
good 


Good  crop  ; 

quality  very 

good 

Full  average, 
and  very  good 
quality 


Have  been 

really  splendid 

— never  knew 

better 

Abundant    and 

fine 

A  very  heavy 

crop,   but  soon 

over,  from 

want  of  rain 

Large  fruit, 

but  not  a  great 

crop 

Plentitul,  but 
mall,  and  ten 

days  late 

Very  heavy 

and  fine 

Plentiful,  and 
good 


Scarce  both  on 
I      walls  and 
I      standards 

Rather  under 
average 

.  Extraordinary 
crop 

Fair    crops     of 

unusually  fine 

fruit 

Good  crop 


Very  light  crop 


A  fair  crop ; 
good  on  the 

walls 

Partial ;  some 

sorts  heavy, 

others  none 

Under  average 

Abundant 

Very  bad,  but 
bright  and 

clear 

Much  under 

average 


Very  good 

generally 

Good  crop  but   Average  crop    Good  on  walls 


A  great  crop 
m  walls  ;  thir 
on  standards 
Fair  crop  on 
walls ;  stand- 
ards a  failure 
Average 

A  good  crop 

None ;  trees 
infested  with 
green  aphis 
Scarcely  any 


Very  abundant 


Very    plentiful 

Very  fine  crops 

on  high 

ground ,  on 

lower    ground: 

cut  by  frost 

The  heaviest 

known 

Good 


Most  abundant 
crop 


Of  Peaches  a 

bad   crop  ; 

Nectarines  a 

shade   better 

On  open  walls 

a  failure  ;    in  1 

orchard -houses 

fair 
Thin,  except  of 

Early  York 
and  George  IV.  J 
Thin,  especi- 
ally Peaches 

Heavy  crop 


A  very  good 

crop,  especially 

of  Morellos 

A  good  crop 


Good  crop ; 

fruit    very  fine 

on  the  walls 

An  abundant 

crop  ;  trees 

clean  and 

healthy 

Very  good 

crops  of  good 

fruit  ;  trees 

blighted 

Good  and 
plentiful 
Earliest  kinds 
moderate  ; 
later    ones 
abundant 

Plentiful 


Scarce 
Average 
Good  crop 


Very  few 

on  south  walls 

only 

Very  thin  ; 
trees  blighted 


Few  dessert 

sorts ;  plenty 

of  Morellos 

Scarce 

A  good  aver- 
age crop 


Full  crop 


Fair  crops 


On  walls 
destroyed  by 
frost  in  May 

Heavy    crop 


Light  crop 

But  few,  owing 
to  cold  in  May 

A  very  good 
crop 

A  fair  crop 


NUTS. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


J,   Wighton,    Cossey 
I     Park,  Norwich 


Plentiful,  Good  crop 

except 
Gooseberries 


A   large  crop  ;  Walnuts  under  Thos.     Blair,    Shrub- 


Currants  of  all  average  ;    Fil- 


Crop  of  both 
below  the 
average 

Average  crop  of 

Nectarines  ; 

Peaches    gem 

rally  light 

Nothing  like  a 

full  crop,  espe- 

cially    where 

unprotected 

Very  heavy 

About  halfa 
crop  ;  trees 
making  a  pro- 
mising   growth 

A  partial  crop 


Good  average 
crop 

Very  few. 
Cut  by  early 
spring  frost 

Very  scarce 


Nectarines 
about  halfa 

crop 
Very  scarce 

Rather   partial 

crop  ;  earlier 

sorts  good, 

later   sorts  not 

so  good 

Full  crop 


Short  crop 


Generally  good 
crop 

Average  crop 


Abundant  and 
good 

A  great  crop, 
and  good 

An  excellent 
crop  ;  very  fine 

Abundant,  but 

late 

Very  fine 

Very  fine 

crops,  and 

large  berries 

Bloom  killed 

by  frost  on 

May  19 

Very  good      Good  on  walls 


A  large  crop, 

of  Morellos 

especially 

Fair  crop  ; 

Morellos  fine 

Average 

Good  crop  of 

Morellos 
Large   crops 


Light  here,  but 
good  in  some 
other  places 


Fine  crops, 

and  likely  to 

ripen  well 


Fair  crop 

A   fair 
average  crop 


Average 


Very  few,  but 
fine 


Abundant   and 
good 


Moderate 
Great  quantity 

Plenty 

Under  the 

average  of 

seasons 


Heavy  crop  in 
this  garden 


Very  good 


Mostly  all 
fallen  off 


kinds  plentiful 

and   fine 

Extraordinary 

crops  of  all 

kinds 

Most  abundant 

and  fine 

Currants  mo- 
derate ;  Goose- 
berries abun- 
dant and  fine 
Of  all  sorts  very 
good  crops 


Most  abundant 


Heavy  crops  of 
all  kinds  ;  ex- 
cellent  quality 

Currants  and 
Raspberries 

average  ; 

very  few 
Gooseberries 
Very  good  of 

all  kinds, 

excepting 
perhaps  Goose- 
berries, &c. 
Very  heavy 


an  enormous 
crop ;  Currants 
and  Raspber- 
ries abundant 
Plentiful 


Fair  average 


Very  abundant 
and  fine 

A  heavy  crop, 
best  we  have 
had  for  years 

Plentiful, 
except  Goose- 
berries 
All  good 


Under  glass 
good  crop 

A  fair  crop  on 
the  average 

An  average 

crop,  especially 

of  Nectarines 

Half  crop 

Average  crop 


A  fair  crop     Quite  a  failure 


Very  bad 

A  good  crop 

Very  few 

Average 

Very  thin 

Good  on 

standards, 

none  on  walls 


berts  a  good 

crop 

Filberts    and 

Nuts  plentiful, 

Walnuts  scarce 

Very  thin 


Walnuts  abun' 
dant 


Filberts  and 
Cobs  an  abun- 
dant crop 

Filberts  none  ; 
Walnuts  a  few 


Walnuts  are  a 
medium  crop ; 
Filberts  are 
good 
Very  few  Wal 
nuts  ;  Hazel 
Nuts    plentiful 


Walnuts  a  very 

good  crop  ;  not 

so  Filberts 


Middling 

A  promising 
crop 


A  good  crop, 
especially 
Walnuts 


Walnuts   plen- 
tiful 

Plentiful,  and 
very  promis- 
ing ;  Walnuts 

very  few 
Plentiful,  ex- 
cept Walnuts 

Very  few 


land  Park 


D.  T.  Fish,  Hard- 
wicke  House,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds 

J.  Sheppard,  Wool- 
vcrstone 

William  Earlcy,  Va- 
lentines, Ilfuid 


Geo.  Young,  Audloy 
End,  Saffron  Wal- 
den 

Thomas  Simpson, 
Broomfield  Lodge, 
Chelmsford 


Thomas  Jones,  RoyM 
Gardens,  Frogmorc 


late  ;  trees 
were  well 
protected 
Very  few 


Good 


Very  fair  crop.      Very  good 


Fair  crop ;  not 

many  grown 

1  in  this  neigh- 

|      bourhood      I 


Middling 

Very  abun- 
dant, both 
cider  and 
dessert  fruit 


very  few  on 
standards 


Not  average 

Abundant 


Fair  crop ; 
about  an 


Fair  crop 

Nearly  a  com-  Heavy  crops  of  Morellos  pl<rn-  Very  good  in- 

plete  failure    j  very  fine  fruit        tiful,  but      ,  deed;    trees 

1    others   thin     were  well  pro 

tected 

Not  half  a     1  About  half  a 

crop  crop 

Good  crop       Peaches    thin 
Nectarines 


Haifa  crop 
Partial  crop 

None 
Good  crop 


Very  good 

'    Good  crop  ; 
I      very  fine      j 

Wonderful 

!     Abundant, 
large,  and  very 
good  1 


Middling 
Average 


fair 

Scanty   out-of- 
doors 
Average,  and 
good 


Very  good, 
but  late 
Fair  crop 


Average 


Abundant  crop 

Currants  abun 
dant;  Goose- 
berries partial 
Raspberries 
very  good  crop 
All  sorts  abun- 
dant and  fine 

Generally  good 


Currants  gene- 
rally good  ; 
also  Goose- 
berries 
Abundant 


Heavy  crops 
of  all  kinds 

Very  full  crop 
of  kinds 

Plentiful 

Abundant 

Good  crop  of 
all  kinds 

Abundant,  ex- 
cept   Goose- 
berries,    killed 
by  frost  in  May 
Abundant 

Never  were 
better ;  very 
clean    and 

large 

Good 

Abundant 
and  very  fine 


Abundant, 

clean,  and  very 

good 


Abundant 

Cob-nuts  abun 
dant  ;  Walnuts 
killed  by  early 
frost;  Filberts 
under   average 

Few  in  some 

places,  none  in 

others 

Very  good 


An  average 
crop 


Charles 
ford 
bury 


Ross,    Wel- 
Park.    New- 


Alexander  Gait,  Al- 
dermaston  Court, 
near  Reading 


T.  Baines,  Southgate 
House,  Southgate 

Alexander  Dean, 

Bedfont,  Hounslow 


Richd.  D.  Blackmt.re, 
Gower  House,  Ted- 
dington 

A.  F.  B  ,  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society, 
Chiswick 

Robert  Henderson, 
Fulham  Palace, 
S.W. 

William  Kemp,  Al- 
bury  Park,  Guild- 
ford 

James  Drewett,  Den- 
bies,  near  Dorking 

William  Kidd,  Tan- 
dridge  Court,  God- 
stone 

W.  H.  Edwards, 
Lower  Cheam 

John  Cox,  Redleaf, 
Penshurst 


W.  P.  Roberts.  Hol- 
wood  Park 

Thomas  Woodford, 
Eastwell  Park, 
Ash  ford 

John  Robson,  Linton 
Park,  Maidstone 


Very  light ;  no 
Walnuts 

A  great  crop, 
but  fast  falling 
off 


Very  few 

Good  crop  of 
Walnuts 


William       Edwards. 

High     Elms,      by 

Beckenham 
William         Follwell, 

Brambling  House, 

Wingham 
Thomas       Newman, 

Torry     Hill,      SU- 

tingbourne 
T.  Jack,  the  Gardens, 

Battle  Abbey 
John  Wilson,  Arundel 

Castle  Gardens 
Sidney     Ford,    Leo- 

nardslee,  Horsham 


i.  Johnson,    Savern- 
ake 


ke  Forest 


Filberts 
scarce  :  com- 
mon Nuts 
plentiful 
Not    an    aver-  William      Scnmmell, 

age  crop      I     Bowood 
Filberts  heavy  W.  Wddsmith,  Heck- 
crop  ;  Walnuts      field  Gardens, 
scarce         ■     Winchfield 

Good  .George   Harnett,  the 

I     Gardens.  Cadland 
Filberts  good  ;  George  Jones,  Mottis- 


Walnuts 
partial 


Walnuts,  a 
heavy  crop  ; 
hedge  Nuts 
not  so  plentiful 


font  Abbey 

W.  F.  Radclyffr, 
Okeford  Fitzpauie 

Henry  Munro, 

Cleveland*.  Lyme 
Regis 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS— {Continued). 


PEARS. 


WESTERN 

COUNTIES. 

HEREFORD... 


WORCESTER  . 


GLOUCESTER 


SOMERSET... 


CORNWALL... 


WALES. 


FLINT. 


DENBIGH. 


ANGLESEA  .... 
MERIONETH  ., 

CARDIGAN  .... 
BRECKNOCK.. 

PEMBROKE     .. 

CARMARTHEN 

GLAMORGAN.. 

IRELAND. 
CAVAN    

CORK 

DERRY    

DUBLIN     

GALWAY    

LIMERICK    .... 
MEATH  


KERRY   

WATERFORD., 


GUERNSEY 
AND    JERSEY, 


Very  light 
crop 

Very  scarce  ; 

trees  did  not 

perfect  their 

buds  last 

autumn 

Very  thin  crop 


Early  varieties 

good  crops, 

late  varieties 

one-fourth  of  a 

crop 

Half  a  crop ; 

fruit  fine  and 

clean 

A  very  thin 
crop 

A     complete 
failure,     owing 
more  to  a  de- 
ficiency of 

flower 
Very  scarce 


Scarce 


Abundant 
Light  crop 


Abundant 
crop 


Plentiful 


Abundance    of 
all  kinds 


Choice  fruit 
scarce  :  cider 
fruit  plenty 
Abundance    of      Good  crop, 


Almost  a 

failure  on 

standards    and 

wall  trees 

A  medium 

crop  ;  early 

kinds  injured 

by  frosts 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


NUTS. 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Very  few  : 
almost  a  failure 


Very  good 
crop  ;  fruit 
very  fine 


Abundant  crop 


Very  light 
crop 


Very  scarce  ;         The  most       A  good  average  Very  thin  and 
we  had  but     abundant  crop  crop  late  ;  trees 

little  blossom         for  years  healthy 


Thin  crop  on 
walls  ;    stan- 
dards none 
Early  varieties 
both  early  and  both  early  and      good  crop  : 
late  varieties      late  varieties      late  varieties 
very  thin  crop 


Generally 
good  ;     cider 
fruits  abundant 

Most  abundant 


Not  more  than 
half  a  crop  ; 
late  kinds  are 


A  fair  crop  ; 

scarcely  an 

average 

A  general  crop 


Very  abundant 
and  fine 

Heavy  crop 

Plentiful 


Average        Very  abundant 

Very  scarce       Good  general 
crop 


Climate  not 
suited   to  their 

growth 


Generally    a 
very  light  crop 


Poor  crops ; 

best  on  lime- 

stone'formation 

Good  crop 

Very   few,  but 
fine  fruit 


Very  scarce 
this  season 


Good  average 
crop 

Thin  crop 

A  very  good 
crop 

Very  light  crop 

A  very  good 
crop 

Good  crop 


Good  crop 
everywhere 

Fair  average 
crop 


Very  scarce, 

and  not  ripen 

ing  well 

A  complete 
failure 

None    outside, 
extra  fine 

indoors 
Thin  crop 


Not  a  good 
crop 


A  very  thin 
crop 


None  grown  at 
present 

Not  much 

grown,  and  a 

poor  crop 

Not  much 
grown 


Kitchen  sorts 
good,   late 

dessert  kinds 
not  so  good 


A  good  crop ; 
fruit  small 


Very  light 
crop 

Fair  crop ; 

Quinces  very 

good 

Middling  crop 

A  medium 

crop :  wall  fruit 

fine 

Very  light  crop 

Generally 
speaking  a 

fair  crop 
Very  good 

Good  on  walls 


Will  not  be  an 
average  crop 

Good  crop 

Fine  crop 

Abundant  and 
good 

Good    average 
crop 

Very    plentiful 


On  old  trees 

remarkably 

heavy 


A  heavy  crop, 
and  good 

A  very  heavy 

crop  in  this 

district 


Partial  ;  a  fair 
crop  on  walls 

|A  very  light 
crop 

A  light  crop, 
and  in  many 
cases   fruit 

much  spotted 

Under  average 


Scarce 

Very  good 

Moderate 
Partial  crop 

Below  average 

Fair  crop 

Average 


Half  a  crop  on 
walls ;  stand- 
ards very  thin 

Generally  very 
thin 

A  complete 
failure  on  all 


About  one-        Have  been  a 
third  of  a  crop  plentiful  crop 


Very  good 
crops 

Abundant, 
and  very  fine 


Good  late 
crops  ;  fine, 
and  still  in 
gathering 
Very  abundant 
and  fine 

The  heaviest 

crop   for  many 

years  past 


Not  half  a 
crop,  some 
places  none 

A  poor  crop 


Poor  crop  : 
trees  healthy 
Poor  in  general 


Great  crop. 
and  fine 
quality 
Splendid  crop  ; 
quality 
*     it  crop 


Abundant 


Almost  a  com- 
plete failure 


Very  heavy 
crop 

Medium  crop 


Plentiful  on 

standards    and 

walls 

Very  heavy 

crop  ;  fruit 

large 
Good  crop 


Average  on 

walls,  few  on 

standards 


Average  crop, 
and  good 

A  good  crop, 

and  promises 

to  be  fine 


Light  crop 
Moderate  crop 


Preserving 

kinds  plentiful 

dessert  kinds 

thin 


Half  a  crop  of 

most   kinds ; 

Damsons  a 

failure 

Very  good  on 

imestone,  poor 

on  sandstone 

Thin  crop 


Scarce  in 
general 

Very  light  crop 
Very  scarce 

Moderate 

Very  few 


A  failure 


Victorias  good, 
others  scarce 

Fine  crop 


A  full  crop  in 

some  localities 

only 

Heavy  crop, 
late  in  ripening 

Very  abundant 
crop 

Scarcely  any 


Moderate 


A  thin  crop, 
except 

Victorian 


A  good  crop 


Abundant  ; 

fruit  fine 


Abundant 


Abundant,  but 
soon  over 


A    good    crop, 
and  fruit  fine 


Very  good 

Extra  crop 

A  splendid 

crop  ;     large 

and  good 

Good  crop 

Good  crop  ; 

fruit  deficient 

in  flavour 

Very  good 

Good  crop  in 
most  places 

Abundant,  but 

deficient  in 

flavour 


In  general  an 
average  crop 


Over  the 
average  crop 

Fine  crop 

Very  fine 
everywhere 

Large  crop, 
and  very  fine 

An  abundant 
crop 

Good  crops, 
and  extra  large 

berries 


Medium ; 
under    average 

Good  crop  ; 

Morellos  very 

fine 


Moderate : 

fruit  fine  and 

clean 

Full  average 


Standards    a 

total  failure  ; 

on  walls  a  full 

crop 

A  very  fair 
crop 

A  fair  crop 


Very  good 

Morellos,  fine 

crop 
Splendid  crop 

Average 

Very  good 
crop 

Average 


Moderate  crop 
of   most    kinds 

exceptMorellos 

Very  good ; 

Morellos  very 

fine 

Good 

A  good  crop  ; 

Morellos  are 

very  fine 

Good  crop 

None  worth 
speaking  about 

Morellos,  very 
good  crop 


Good  average 
crop,  but  many 
dropped 


Scarce,  and 

did  not  ripen 

welt 

Very  light, 
except  of  May 

Duke 
Extra  fine  crop 


Fair  average, 
Morellos  the 

best 

More  than 

average 

Pretty  fair 


A  nice  even 
crop 


of  fine  fruit 


Average  crop  ;  Average   crop, 
fruit  of  extra      and  of  good 

quality 

A  moderate 


A  very  good    A  heavy  crop 


but  small 


Below  average  Below  average 


Fair  crop 
generally 

Good  crops, 
both  early  and 
late  varieties 


Very  light,  buds 

set  imperfectly 

last  season 

Abundant    and 
fine 

About  half  a 

crop,    confined 

principally    to 

the  earlier 

kinds 
Very  scarce 


Orchard- house 

fair  ;    outdoors 

very  few 

Poor  crop 


Light  ;  trees 
looking  well 
Very    plentiful 


Very  abundant 
Very  scarce 


Good  in  some 
places,  in 
others  poor 


Very  heavy 
crop 

Good  crops 

where  they  are 

grown 


A  good  crop, 

but  the  fruit 

small 

Very  fair  crop 

[Mulberries 

very  gcn.r.lj 

Good 

Peaches  are 
good ;  Necta- 
rines light,  and 

fruit  small 
Very  light  crop 

A  very  thin 
crop 


Good  in  some 
places,  others 

thin 

Thin 


Almost  a 

failure,  and  not 

ripening 

None  on  the 
walls 

Poor  crop, 

extra  fine 

indoors 

Very  scarce, 

especially 

Peaches 

None  grown 

outside 

Not  at  all  a 
good  crop 

Good,  hul  fruit 
will  be  small 


(  '- 1    '  I-i  ifiS 


Crop,  but  fruit      where  pro- 
inferior        [toctcd  when  in 
bloom 


Very  good 


A  good  crop 

Scarcely  a  fifth 
of  a  crop 


Where  grown 
a  good  crop 

A  good  crop, 
but  not  ripe 


Average  crop 
Average 

Average 

Moderate 


Fair  crops  in 
good  aspects 


A  fair  crop 


Very  good 
[Medlars  good] 

Fair 

None  at  all 


Abundant, 
with  the  ex- 
ception of 
Gooseberies 
Plentiful 


Moderate 
crop ;  Walnuts 


Scarce 


All  kinds  very  Promise  to  be 


Very  scarce 


A  fair  crop 


None    outside, 
uctra  fine 
indoors 
Tlenty 


Arc  not  good 


good 

Very  good 

crops  of  all 

kinds 


Abundant ;  fine 
and  clean 


An  excellent 
crop,  and  fine 

in  quality 

A  heavier  crop 

by  far  than  for 

many  years 

past 

An  abundant 
crop 

Currants  plen- 
tiful, Goose- 
berries about 
half  a  crop 
Abundant 


Good  crops  of 

all  kinds 

An  extra  large 

crop 

Good  crops  ; 
fruit  fine 

Abundant 


Abundant    and        Walnuts        Josh.  Prodger,  Bryn- 
fine  abundant  :  ypys,  Overton 


Very  good  of 
all  sorts 


A  good  crop, 
Gooseberries 
especially 

Extra  good 

crop 

A  large   quan 

tity,  and  very 

good 

Very  good 

crop 

Currants  good 

Raspberries 

thin 

Abundant,  but 

deficient  in 

flavour 


About  an  aver- 
age crop, 
except  of 
Raspberries 

Very  abundant 


Extra  fine  crop 


Unusually 

abundant 

Not  more  than 
half  a  crop 

Currants  and 

Gooseberries 

very  plentiful 
Gooseberries 
plentiful  ;  Cur- 
rants thin  ; 
Raspberries 
very  heavy 
Very  plentiful, 
and  good 

A  heavy  crop 
of  all  kinds 


Moderate      Above  average 


plentiful 


Abundant  : 
also  Walnuts 


Filberts  thin  ; 
coppice  Nuts 
and  Walnuts 

good 

Full  average 

of  Walnuts  and 

Filberts 

A  failure 


A  good  crop 


Walnuts  a  fair 
crop,  Filberts 
not  half  a  crop 

Very  good 


Excellent  crop 

of  Walnuts 
Moderate  crop 

Light  crop 

Plentiful 

Under  average 


Walnuts 

abundant : 

other  Nuts 

moderate 

Filberts,  Cobs 

and  Walnuts 

very  good 

Plentiful 

Very  plentiful 

hanging  in 

clusters 

Average 

A  very  fair 
crop 


Very  few 
Thin 


Good  average 
crop 

Fine  crop 


Good  crop 


Moderate 


John     Wyke,     Kyre 
House,  Tenbury 


William  Coleman, 
Eastnor  Castle, 
Ledbury 


Edward  Jones,Perry- 
stone,  Ross 

Alfred  Bye,  gr.  to 
J.  H.  Arkwright, 
Esq. ,  Hampton 
Court,    Leominster 

William  Cox,  Ma- 
dresfield  Court 


Geo.  Westland,  Wit- 
ley  Court 

Alexander  Cramb, 
Tortworth  Court, 
Falfield 


Wm.  Forbes,  Kings- 
cote,  Wotton-under- 
Edge 

W.  Hallett,  Cosing- 
ton  Farm,  Bridge- 
water 

John  Scott,  Merriott 


Robert  Begbie,  Bic- 
ton  Gardens 

Alexander  Ayson, 
Oxton  House,  Ken- 
ton 

George  Erskine, 

5,  Bolton  Terrace, 
Brixham 

J.  Garland,  gr.  to 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Kil- 
ler ton 

Henry  Mills,  Enys, 
Penrhyn 


P.  Middleton,  Wynn- 

stay  Gardens,  Rua- 

bon 
Robt.  Webster,  Glyn 

Garth 
James  Bennett,  Rhug 

Gardens,  Corwen 


John  Hutchison, 

Abermaidc  House 
Thomas      Barnshaw, 

GlenwyePark,  near 

Builth 
T.  Young,  gr.  to  the 

Baron    F.  de    Rut- 

zen,  Slebeck  Park 
James  Ticehurst, 

Dyncvor       Castle, 

Llandilo 

Henry  Bertram,  the 
Gardens,  Cyfarthfa 
Castle 


John     Eraser,    Bess- 
borough 

Wm.  Fleming;,  Palace 

Gardens,  Derry 

D,    Prcssly,    Knock- 
maroon  Lodge 

Edward  George,  Gar- 
bally,  Ballinasloc 


Very  poor  crop  John  O'  Farrell, 

Mount     ShaanoDi 

1 .1  nagry 
Remarkably     Robert  Moulton, 

heavy  crops        SomervUle 


Good  crop 


Frederick     Bedford, 

Kill mi-  v     Hou  '■. 

Kitl.irncy 

George       Fairbatrn, 

the    Gardens,  Cur- 

raghmore 


Thomas  C  Bre*haut, 

Richmond     House, 
Guernsey 


August  23,  1S73.] 
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FRUIT  GOSSIP. 
Although  not  quite  within  the  range  of  your  in- 
quiries respecting  the  fruit  crops,  I  wish  to  note  the 
promise  of  a  large  crop  of  Acorns,  and  a  very  large 
crop  of  Beech-mast.  I  specially  note  the  immense 
produce  of  berries  borne  on  the  Berberis  aquifolia,  and 
which  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  cannot  be  turned  to  some 
profitable  account,  either  to  make  some  kind  of  pre- 
serve or  wines,  or  as  a  dye,  for  which  purpose,  if 
chemically  prepared,  I  have  no  doubt  the  juice  would 
prove  valuable.  There  is  also  this  season  a  large 
promise  of  wild  fruits,  such  as  Haws,  Hollyberries, 
and  Blackberries.  Of  this  latter  most  useful  and 
wholesome  fruit  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  some  of 
our  great  landowners,  that  it  would  prove  a  good 
speculation  if  they  would  grub  out  the  underwood  in 
some  of  their  covers,  where  the  soil  was  both  good 
and  moist,  and  then  have  them  planted  with  strong 
roots  of  the  Blackberry.  In  a  few  years  the  produce 
would  become  of  considerable  market  value.  Alex. 
Dean,  Bedfont,  near  Houns/ozo. 

In  reporting  the  recent  Presentation  of  Fruit 

to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  (see  p.  107S),  the 
City  Press  remarks  that  the  origin  of  the  custom  "  is 
that  the  Lord  Mayor's  meter  was  formerly  entitled  to 
receive  a  portion  or  sample  from  every  load  of  fruit 
coming  into  the  City,  which  practice  was  the  occasion 
of  much  controversy  between  the  collector  of  such 
samples  and  the  persons  bringing  in  the  fruit,  until 
this  company  arranged  that  a  present  should  be  made 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  annually.  In  return  the  Lord 
Mayor  invites  the  court  and  officers  of  the  company  to 
a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  entertainment 
takes  place  at  the  convenience  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  entertainment-book 
at  the  Mansion  House  as  a  loving  cup  or  state  dinner. 
At  this  dinner,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  company  have  precedence  of  all 
other  guests,  and  the  master  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  Lady  Mayoress  in  to  dinner." 

The  crops  of  Cider  Apples  in  this'  locality 

are  very  good.  If  you  question  the  growers  about  it, 
the  answer  is  invariably  "  Plenty  of  fruit  to  fill  all  the 
barrels,"  and  there  are  plenty  of  empty  ones,  owing  to 
the  light  crops  last  year.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
in  excellent  condition.  John  Wyke,  Kyre  House,  Ten- 
bury,  Worcestershire, 

The  destruction  of  small  fruit  by  Bullfinches 

in  this  neighbourhood  for  some  years  past  has  been 
frightful.  It  is  quite  sad  to  see  the  ravages  they  commit 
in  the  cottagers'  gardens,  leaving,  as  a  rule,  neither  a 
Gooseberry  nor  a  Currant  of  any  kind.  y.  Simpson, 
Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  Sheffield.  [Mr.  Harrison, 
Knowsley,  also  complains  of  bullfinches  doing  great 
damage  to  the  Gooseberry  trees  last  winter.] 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  in  p.  11 12,  I 

had  a  plant  of  the  Sydney  Fig  from  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Worcester.  I  kept  it  a  couple  of  years,  but  as  it 
showed  no  fruit,  and  I  had  so  many  varieties  which 
bore  well,  I  discarded  it,  as  I  have  many  other  varieties. 
Your  correspondent  will  find  at  the  same  nursery  the 
Chinese  Fig,  curious  as  coming  from  that  distant 
land.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  of  good  size,  but  for 
flavour  cannot  compete  with  our  best  European 
varieties.    G.  S. 


Potter's  Bar.  I  now  wish  to  say  a  word  on  how  it  has 
turned  out  with  me,  and  should  also  feel  obliged  if  Mr. 
Bennett  would  say  if  he  has  grown  it,  and  what  is 
his  opinion  of  its  flavour  when  ripe.  Last  March  my 
employer  obtained  some  seeds  of  it  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  he  gave  me  to  sow, 
remarking  that,  from  the  description  given  along  with 
it,  it  ought  to  be  a  first-rate  Melon.  Well,  I  was  keen 
enought  to  try  its  merits,  as  I  am  a  lover  of  Melon 
growing.  I  gave  it  the  best  of  care  and  attention,  and 
was  rewarded  with  plenty  of  fruit  of  enormous  size, 
two  of  them  in  particular  weighing  10 lb.  each;  but 
to  the  chiefest  point  in  a  Melon,  its  flavour,  with  me  it 
was  not  much  better  than  a  Vegetable  Marrow.  One 
fruit  of  a  smaller  size  (7  lb.)  was  no  better  than  the 
former.  It  is  just  possible  that  my  seed  was  not  true. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous  readers  who 
have  grown  it  will  give  their  opinion  about  it.  Wm. 
Irt'ine,  Gr.  to  Lord  Hmvard,  Glossop  Hall,  Derbyshire. 
[We  hear  many  complaints  against  the  flavour  of  the 
Little  Heath  Melon.  Eds.] 


I   am  very  sorry  I   did   not   notice   till  this 

morning  Mr.  H.  Knight's  letter  respecting  Lee's 
Prolific  Black  Currant  as  not  being  a  new  fruit. 
I  am,  however,  prepared  to  say  it  is  one  of  a  lot  of 
seedlings  raised  in  my  own  garden  here,  and  planted 
out  by  my  son  about  14  years  ago,  or  nearly  so,  all  of 
which  fruited  more  or  less  at  two  years  old,  and  the 
"Prolific"  was  selected  as  worth  propagating,  which 
was  attended  to  more  or  less  ever  since.  In  the 
autumn  of  1S71  it  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time. 
One  thing  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  not  identical  with 
Mr.  Knight's  ;  and  I  may  further  add,  that  if  Mr. 
Knight's  is  so  much  like  it  as  not  to  be  distinguishable 
from  it,  that  he  ought  to  have  made  something  of  it, 
or  rather  have  benefited  some  one  else  by  it.  Mr. 
Knight's  is  the  first  disappointment  I  have  met  with 
in  that  way,  but  it  has  more  than  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  others  ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  all 
that  was  said  in  the  advertisements  as  to  size,  fertility, 
flavour,  &c,  cannot  be  denied  (where  Black  Currants 
succeed)  by  any  grower.  But  has  Mr.  Knight  got 
the  true  variety  ?  George  Lee,  Clevedon. 

1  have  grownMuNRo's  Little  Heath  Melon 

this  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  highly  in 
its  favour.  I  had  16  Melons  in  a  two-light  pit,  and 
they  were  all  of  good  average  size.  This,  I  think, 
was  not  a  bad  crop.  The  flavour  was  excellent,  and 
with  me  I  must  say  it  has  proved  itself  a  first-class 
Melon.  My  employer  also  gave  it  great  praise.  I 
would  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  this 
fruit  who  have  not  yet  grown  it  to  give  it  a  trial  next 
year.  H.  Smith,  the  Gardens,  Neiumarket  House,  Co. 
Cork, 

Some  few  months  ago  we  read  in  your  papers 

glowing  account  of  Monro's  Little  Heath  Melon, 
written  by  Mr.  Bennett,  from  what  he  saw  of  it  at 


I  am  sorry  I  am  so  engaged  as  "not  to  be  able 

to  make  some  remarks  on  fruits  ;  but  may  I  ask  if  Mr. 
Wilmot's  Orleans  Plum  is  not  the  same  as  Early 
Orleans  sent  out  by  Mr.  Rivers  many  years  ago  ?  I  had 
the  Early  Orleans  about  20  years  ago  from  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  find  it  very  useful  some  seasons  (rather  uncertain 
as  to  crop)  on  account  of  its  earliness ;  but  I  find 
Early  Prolific  will  pass  as  a  dessert  fruit  if  you  thin 
them  so  that  they  come  a  good  size,  and  let  them  get 
thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  Rivers'  Early  Favourite  is  very 
good  as  a  dessert  and  equally  early,  but  not  (with  me) 
a  sure  bearer.  When  I  have  a  little  leisure  I  will 
say  more  about  Plums  as  I  find  them.  What  I  find 
rather  difficult  with  Doyenne  d'Ete  Pears  is  the  con- 
stant attention  in  gathering  ;  they  ought  never  to  be 
left  more  than  two  days  without  being  looked  over 
after  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  never  to  be  gathered 
before  they  are  a  little  turned  in  colour,  and  then  (with 
me)  they  are  both  good  in  colour  and  flavour  after 
another  day's  keeping.  Precoce  Goubault  I  do  not 
know,  but  one  that  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
gets  is,  I  think,  Beurre  Giffard  or  Giffart ;  this  is  above 
medium  size  on  the  Quince,  very  handsome,  coming 
just  after  Doyenne  d'Ete  is  over,  and  the  Pear  or 
"free"  stock  not  so  early  by  about  a  week,  not  so 
highly  coloured  next  the  sun  either,  but  equal  in  size 
and  flavour.  Another  that  with  me  is  good  is  one  I 
had  some  20  years  since  from  Rivers  under  the  name 
of  "  Benoist."  This  is  the  handsomest  and  best  early 
Pear  I  have.   G.  L. 

Mr.   Farquhar,    Fyvie  Castle,   reports  the  Sir 

Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry  as  "a  magnificent 
variety  for  this  quarter," — Aberdeenshire. 

Damsons,  which  are  extensively  grown  in  the 

county  of  Cheshire,  are  reported  by  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Crewe  Hall,  to  be  generally  a  failure  this  season. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Moor  Park,  Rickmansworth,  says 
that  they  have  never  missed  a  crop  until  this  year. 

Ten  degrees  of  frost  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 

or  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  destroyed  the  Pear  and 
Plum  crop  at  Chatsworth  ;  and  on  the  same  morning, 
at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  capital  set  of  Filberts 
was  quite  destroyed  by  the  same  agency. 

■ ■  The  Globe  states  that  the  Grape  Harvest  in 

France  promises  to  be  unusually  fine  this  year.  How 
large  a  share  the  vineyards  take  in  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  to  what  an  extent  they  form  the 
wealth  of  all  classes,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  2,300,000  vineyard  proprietors  in  the 
Republic.  In  all  the  sunny  land  of  France  there  are 
only  II  Departments  which  do  not  grow  the  Vine, 
20  cultivate  the  Grape  for  home  consumption,  and  58 
for  export.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  intended  for  the  wine 
presses  ;  but  the  best  dessert  Grapes  also  come  from 
France.  The  famous  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  are 
grown  in  the  two  little  townships  of  Thomery  and 
Champagne,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. The  vineyards  there  produce  an  annual  crop  of 
about  2,000,000  lb.,  of  which  the  capital  consumes 
about  800,000  kilogrammes,  while  the  rest  is  exported 
to  England,  Austria,  and  even  Russia. 

We  have  received    from    Mr.    G.     Cooling, 

nurseryman,  Bath,  specimens  of  a  very  handsome 
Seedling  Apple,  which  he  has  had  under  cultivation 
for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  table 
fruit,  but  very  acid,  and  deficient  in  flavour,  and  would, 
therefore,  only  be  worth  growing  for  its  ornamental 
character.  Mr.  Cooling  states  that  it  is  a  sure  and 
heavy  cropper. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 


We  read  in  the  London  papers  of  whole  congrega- 
tions carrying  large  bouquets  of  flowers  to  church  on 
some  particular  occasion,  and  in  the  country  parishes  in 
Scotland  spinsters  may  be  seen  carrying  Lad's  Love 
to  church,  along  with  some  sweet-smelling  showy 
flower  to  scent  the  white  cambric  handkerchief,  neatly 
folded  on  or  around  the  gilt-edged  Bible,  for  the 
holiday  dress  alone,  without  the  adornment  of  the 
flowers,  would  be  reckoned  wanting  in  the  finishing- 
ing  stroke.     Bridals  require  flowers.     The  Orange 


blossom,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  always  given 
away  with  the  bride,  whatever  else  may  be  her  dowry. 
In  the  theatre  the  successful  actress  gets  applauded,  not 
only  with  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands,  but  with  a 
very  shower  of  bouquets  as  she  gracefully  retires.  The 
decorations  of  the  dinner-table  owe  much  to  flowers 
tastefully  disposed,  and  the  drawing-rooms,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  ante-chambers  in  the  best  family  mansions 
are  all  set  off  with  gay  and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  Continental  custom,  fast  gaining  ground 
in  this  country,  to  drop  flowers  into  the  graves  of  de- 
parted friends,  as  if  we  owed  some  loving  tribute  to 
their  memories. 

In  order  to  meet  these  demands  and  many  others, 
we  have  our  "flower  girls,"  who  deftly  handle  the 
cut  flowers,  and  construct  some  very  quaint  devices. 
Taking  a  leaf  of  a  Zonal  Pelargonium,  for  instance,  she 
bores  a  hole  in  the  centre  and  inserts  some  gaudy  flower 
belonging  to  another  genus,  thus  making  a  button- 
hole bouquet,  the  smallest  sized,  good  "home  made," 
quite  a  marketable  article,  and  sold  in  thousands. 
The  flower  orders  for  wedding  bouquets  is  quite  a 
commercial  affair  in  the  London  season,  and  cost  a 
good  round  sum.  Occasional  fetes,  such  as  those  got 
up  for  the  Shah,  are  red-letter  days  for  bunting  and 
bouquets. 

In  order  to  give  the  young  gardener  some  idea  of 
what  he  may  have  to  find  flowers  for,  and  how  he 
may  have  to  arrange  them,  I  will  state  in  a  few  lines 
what  I  have  had  to  do,  and  how  it  had  to  be  done. 
I  may  remark  at  the  outset  that  every  nosegay, 
however  small,  is  as  decidedly  a  picture  as  if  it  had  the 
name  of  the  painter  inscribed  on  it,  and  it  is  amenable 
to  the  same  laws.  The  long  string  of  splendid  Roses 
in  boxes,  end  to  end,  at  a  Rose  show,  do  not  make  a 
picture  ;  it  is  called  a  panorama,  for  it  cannot,  like  a 
picture,  be  comprehended  or  taken  in  at  one  view  as  a 
whole  ;  and  whilst  we  admire  the  excess  of  beauty,  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  want  somewhere.  Therefore  in 
decorating  a  church  for  a  wedding,  or  a  gallery  for  a 
fete,  long  straggling  lines  should  be  avoided,  and  gay 
flowers  should  be  concentrated  near  the  chief  points  of 
interest.  These,  well  shaded,  supported,  and  backed 
by  green  foliage,  seldom  fail  to  please  and  produce 
good  effect,  for  it  is  quite  the  exception  in  Nature 

"To  bloom  on  a  leafless  bough." 

The  Rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  sets  us  a  pattern  in 
this  way,  and  the  Camellia  follows  suit,  but  many 
Orchids  and  other  flowers  of  surpassing  loveliness  are 
deficient  in  foliage,  and  seem  little  else  but  flower ; 
whilst  the  elegant  Fern,  rejoicing  in  its  finely  cut 
fronds,  is  little  else  but  leaf.  These  together  in  skilful 
hands  will  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  making  bouquets, 
whether  large  or  small.  There  is,  however,  always 
great  need  for  a  reserve  garden,  where  free- flowering 
hardy  plants  should  never  be  wanting,  so  that  the 
flower  garden  may  not  be  robbed  by  cutting  flowers  in 
that  quarter. 

The  perfection  of  a  button-hole  bouquet  may  be  seen 
in  the  Carnation  flower — one  flower  only  ;  the  Pink  is 
too  small  to  stand  alone,  and  the  whole  thing  would  be 
out  of  character  with  more.  When  the  Rosebud  or 
the  Camellia-bud  is  used  alone,  the  foliage  should  not 
be  bastard,  but  of  the  same  stock.  Even  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  used  as  a  carpet  or  back  for  either  the  Rose- 
bud or  Camellia-bud,  looks  like  a  borrowed  plume. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  so  we  see  the  Carnation 
blooms  sold  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  6d.  each  ;  and  I  knew  a  labourer  who  paid  the 
rent  of  his  cottage  by  the  sale  of  his  Carnation  flowers. 
The  thick-set  sheaf  of  flowers  which  we  often  see 
stuck  in  the  epergne  by  the  butler  reminds  one  of  the 
great  painter  who  said  of  his  pupil,  that  he  could  not 
paint  the  lady  fair,  and  so  had  made  her  fine.  These 
flowers  in  the  epergne  have  to  be  seen  on  all  sides, 
and  so  they  are  crammed  in  by  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
termed  "the  brown-coated  serving-man."  The  equi- 
lateral triangle,  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  is  a  per- 
fect model  for  the  outline  of  an  epergne,  and  a  group 
of  flowers  will  always  look  well  if  its  cross  section  falls 
within  these  lines,  since  the  width — that  is,  the  length 
of  its  base  line — will  rule  the  height.  Again,  we  have 
the  globular  form,  and  the  semi-globular.  These  two 
are  perfect  models  and  safe  guides  as  far  as  outline  is 
concerned. 

Many  flowers  are  quite  unsuited  to  go  along  with 
other  cut  flowers,  either  for  table  decoration  or  for 
bouquets,  whilst  others  usually  styled  common,  such  as 
the  Sweet  Pea  and  the  Everlasting  Pea,  are  always 
acceptable,  being  so  pure  "pink  and  white,"  and 
always  so  light  and  airy.  Tufts  of  flowers,  that  is, 
three  or  five  of  the  same  kind  together,  have  a  good 
effect,  and  the  grouping  of  these  gives  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  taste.  The  fringed  flowers,  that 
partly  hide  the  heavier  blossoms,  are  masterpieces  in 
table  decoration  ;  for  as  the  fetes  are  given  at  night, 
and  therefore  under  artificial  light,  these  flowers  throw 
their  slender  shadows  over  the  larger  flowers,  that 
would  otherwise  look  gaudy. 

The  time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  short 
flowers  mounted  on  straw  props,  to  get  them  high 
enough  to  perform  their  parts,  and  the  green  worsted 
that  has  to  be  wound  round  this  artificial  stem  to  suck 
up  water  by  capillary  attraction  to  keep  these  crutched 
flowers  alive.  The  green  leaves  should  be  used 
sparingly  where  the  nosegay  has  no  back,  and  the 
flowers  profusely,  as  they  are  seen  on  all  sides,  and 
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are  so  near  the  eyes  of  the  guests  at  table.  A  cluster 
of  natural  flowers  is  full  without  being  crowded,  and 
this  should  be  our  guide  in  table  decoration. 

In  decorating  a  church  for  a  wedding  the  flowers  of 
the  day  must  be  turned  to  account,  and  I  have  found 
the  common  Furze  very  useful  when  its  golden  flowers 
could  be  had  without  stint.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Rhododendrons.  These  interlarded  with  bright  green 
foliage  form  the  stock,  and  the  garnishing  is  laid  on  of 
lighter  materials  ;  in  times  of  scarcity  artificial  flowers 
even  have  to  be  hitched  in  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  more  distant  parts.  Where  Roses  abound,  the 
aisles  of  the  church  may  be  carpeted  with  Rose  petals, 
fair  and  sweet,  but  when  Roses  are  scarce  I  have  had 
to  use  the  best  flowers  I  could  get,  as  it  takes  bushels 
of  blossoms  to  strew  the  aisles  of  a  church  ;  and  though 
they  must  always  be  called  Roses  that  strew  the  way 
on  such  occasions,  the  lion's  skin  has  often  to  be 
pieced  with  the  fox's  tail,  when  we  have  done  our  best. 
Bridal  bouquets,  with  elegant  lace  patterns  like  sword- 
hilts  to  support  them,  are  usually  far  too  large  to  be 
elegant,  and  too  cramped  to  be  natural ;  and  their  out- 
line has  seldom  anything  to  boast  of.  White  and 
sweet  flowers,  such  as  the  Gardenia  and  many  Orchids, 
are  at  home  in  this  kind  of  display  ;  and  here  the  floral 
gems  are  usually  set  in  Fern  fronds,  as  if  the  flowerless 
.Kern  were  the  handmaid  of  the  epiphyte. 

After  all  the  finished  excellencies  of  flowers  we  see 
people  trying  to  improve  them  by  dyeing  grasses, 
mosses,  and  immortelles  mauve  and  red,  and  by  work- 
ing Xeranthemums  into  a  stately  crown  to  adorn  a 
gravestone.  The  fresh  flowers  upon  the  tomb,  like 
the  salt  tears  on  the  same,  should  be  natural  as 
becometh  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  wake  and  weep,  when 
we  think  of  those  we  loved  in  their  peaceful  rest 
beneath  ;  but  this  comes  too  near  home  to  add  another 
line,  for  when  we  have  strewn  cut  Roses  on  the  graves 
of  our  friends,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise,  and 

"Smell  the  mould  above  the  Rose." 
Alex,  Forsyth^  Salford, 


the  changes  in  Cleopatra  that  but  from  their  occurring 
on  the  same  plants,  and  even  the  same  truss,  I  should 
have  thought  them  mixed.  Probably  they  are  so  in 
the  marking,  and  the  colour  determined  by  the  mixed 
blood  continuing  mixed,  instead  of  the  pink  having 
potency  enough  to  assert  and  maintain  its  supremacy. 
I  enclose  specimens,  to  enable  you  to  judge  for  your- 
selves. D.  T.  Fish. 

Pot  Vines. — There  must  be  a  great  want  at  pre- 
sent for  gardening  subjects  to  write  upon  when  the 
growing  of  pot  Vines  on  smoke  flues  or  hot-water  pipes 
is  brought  so  prominently  forward  in  your  columns. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  system,  for  it  has  been 
practised  to  my  knowledge  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  by  gardeners  with  limited  means  of  bottom- 
heating,  with  fermenting  materials.  If  there  is  an 
express  system  of  Vine  growing  like  plant  growing, 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Loney(p.  10S4),  has  hit  upon 
it,  and  that  in  the  colder  climate  of  Sweden.  I  am, 
however,  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friend  Mr.  Gil- 
bert (p.  1 1 15),  that  none  of  our  English  varieties  of 
Grapes  would  submit  to  be  ripened  so  quick  as  in 
14  weeks  without  getting  their  toes  burnt  by  the  hot 
pipes.  The  system  of  growing  pot  Vines  with  bottom- 
heat  for  very  early  work  will  be  sure  to  progress  more 
and  more  as  the  safest  link  to  connect,  having  old  and 
new  meeting  to  keep  up  the  supply  all  the  year  round. 
William-  Tillery. 

Symbolic  Plants. — The  number  of  plants  asso- 
ciated in  the  popular  mind  at  some  time  or  another 
with  the  passion  of  Our  Lord  is  very  large.     Passion- 


Dome  Corns jjottbente. 

Potato  Grafting. — The  editorial  suggestion  that 
the  effect  of  grafting  on  the  haulm  of  the  potato  should 
be  tried  has  led  to  the  following  experiment :— A  dark 
red,  smooth-skinned,  oval  potato,  and  the  well-known 
Regent,  with  a  round  form,  and  white,  rough  skin, 
were  chosen  to  operate  upon.  One-half  of  each, 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  flower-pot,  gave  in  due  time  a 
choice  of  shoots  ;  two  of  each  sort  were  inarched  upon 
their  opposites,  and  when,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  a 
union  had  taken  place  (for  their  growth  was  strong  and 
rapid),  a  separation  was  made,  leaving  a  white  top  on 
the  red  root  and  a  red  top  on  the  white.  The  ball  of 
earth  was  then  turned  out  and  divided,  so  that 
the  grafted  plants  might  be  placed  separately. 
There  were  no  young  tubers  at  this  time.  The  plant 
flagged  a  good  deal,  but  with  the  aid  of  bell-glasses 
and  shading  they,  after  two  or  three  days,  recovered 
sufficiently  to  bear  exposure.  The  shoots  were  at  this 
time  about  6  inches  long,  and  had  each  as  many 
leaves ;  no  further  growth  above  ground  took  place. 
Care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  emission  of  roots  above 
the  grafts  and  shoots  from  the  tubers.  After  six  weeks 
of  life  in  this  stationary  condition  the  plants  died,  one 
from  apparent  exhaustion,  the  other  from  the  decay  of 
the  haulm  below  the  graft.  The  roots  were  dug,  and 
now  for  the  result.  Each  plant  had  formed  three 
small  tubers,  after  the  kind  of  its  stock, 
and  unaffected  by  its  new  foliage.  Two  of  the 
red  tubers  were  round  instead  of  oval,  no  other  change 
could  be  observed.  This  was  but  a  small  experi- 
ment, and  so  far  is  not  satisfactory  ;  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  there  would  be  many  sources  of  error.  The 
plants  must  be  very  closely  watched.  The  grafting  a 
new  top  on  the  Potato  haulm  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  no  greater  effect  than  grafting  the  top  of  a  fruit 
tree,  the  lower  branches  of  which  would  continue  to  bear 
fruit  as  before.  Mr.  Fenn  has  been  so  long  the  cham- 
pion  of  an  opposite  opinion,  that  he  may  think  every 
effort  to  clear  up  the  question  a  challenge  to  himself. 
The  aim,  however,  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  truth  ; 
and  this,  in  so  imperfectly  understood  a  science  as  that 
of  vegetable  physiology,  can  only  be  done  by  repeated 
experiments.  S.  S.  [Pray  continue  your  experiments. 
In  any  case  the  results  will  be  valuable.  Eds.] 

Change  of  Colour  in  Pelargonium  Cleopatra. 
— This,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  best  pink 
bedding  Pelargoniums.  The  shade  is  different  from 
P.  Christine,  and  it  does  not  seed  so  much  ;  the  flower- 
stem  is  also  considerably  longer,  the  truss  more  loose, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  most  distinct  and  useful  variety. 
This  year,  however,  whole  plants,  entire  trusses,  and  a 
good  many  parts  of  trusses — the  latter,  however,  being 
more  rare — have  changed  colour,  and  reverted  probably 
to  its  former  self.  The  raiser  will  perhaps  kindly  inform 
us  whether  P.  Cleopatra  is  a  seedling  or  a  sport  ?  It 
changes  back  to  a  tint  very  like  Lady  Middleton, 
becoming  a  soft  red  rather  than  a  pink.  These  erratic 
changes  are  somewhat  singular  in  a  class  where  con- 
stancy has  hitherto  been  the  rule.  P.  Christine,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  never  swerved  a  hair's  breadth 
from  its  normal  colour,  each  truss,  every  petal,  show- 
ing its  right  proportion  of  pink  ;  while  so  extensive  are 


Fig.  244..— leaf  of  medicago  echinus. 

flowers,  Poterium  spinosum,  Paliurus  aculeatus,  occur 
to  us  as  we  write.  We  were,  however,  not  previously 
aware  that  Medicago  Echinus  of  which  we  figure  a  leaf 
and  fruit  (by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fernyhough)  was  con- 
sidered  as  symbolic   (figs.    244,    245),     The  plant  in 


Fig.  245. — FRUIT  of  medicago  echinus. 

question  is,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Berkeley,  Medicago 
Echinus,  a  native  of  the  Levant.  On  its  leaves  may  be 
seen  the  signs  of  the  wounds,  while  the  curved  and 
spiny  thorn  symbolises  the  crown  of  thorns.  Our  own 
Medicago  denticulata  would  fulfil  the  conditions  nearly 
as  well,  but  is  smaller. 


Mushroom  Culture. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  read  the  excellent  article  upon  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  and  in  order 
to  render  what  1  have  to  say  intelligible,  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  quote  a  short  passage  from  your 
article,  which  may  well  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
You  inform  us  that  you  "know  of  instances  where  a 
field  has  been  flooded  with  sea  water,  in  which  Mush- 
rooms sprang  up,  not  in  rings,  or  in  isolated  patches, 
but  an  even  crop,  until  they  became  a  nuisance.  In 
another  case,  an  inland  field  had  been  salted  to  excess 
in  order  to  kill  the  moss.  The  grass  also  was 
killed,  and  the  field  ran  to  weeds,  but  these 
weeds  were  Mushrooms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
field  by  the  sea  ;  this,  too,  was  an  even  crop." 
You  add,  "  It  is  quite  clear  that,  although  we  have  so 
far  subdued  the  Mushroom  plant,  and  brought  it  under 
cultivation  by  the  use  of  spawn  bricks,  we  could  not 
so  spawn  an  acre  or  two,  by  means  of  salt,  as  to  get  a 
close  crop  of  Mushrooms,  and  that  without  dibbling, 
delving,  «C.     This,  then,  is  the  branch  of  the  tree  of 


knowledge  that  wants  working  out."  Allow  me  to 
submit  to  your  better  judgment  whether  it  would  not 
at  least  be  possible  successfully  to  imitate  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  instances  quoted.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  a  field  could  be  spawned,  or  even  manured,  by 
salt,  which  would  probably  destroy  Mushrooms,  as  it 
will  destroy  must  other  plants,  as  well  as  animals. 
When  a  field  is  flooded  with  sea-water,  or  salted  to 
excess,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  the  soil 
contained  is  destroyed  and  becomes  manure  ;  the  salt 
is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  and  the  soil,  if  suitable, 
would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms, by  the  destruction  of  all  their  enemies — slaters, 
slugs,  earwigs,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  but  for  which 
Mushrooms  might  be  produced  in  abundance  with- 
out much  trouble.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  remark- 
able instances  quoted,  is,  shortly,  "De-verminate 
your  Soil."  The  quantity  of  vermin,  and  their  ova, 
contained  in  common  garden  soil  is  incredible,  and 
where  that  has  been  used  in  the  covering  of  a  Mush- 
room bed,  little  success  is  to  be  hoped  for.  I  have 
at  present  an  experimental  bed,  from  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exclude  vermin,  by  a  very  hot  fer- 
mentation of  the  material,  covered  up,  one-half  by 
burnt  clay,  and  one-half  by  furnace  ashes.  It  is  the 
bed,  I  apprehend,  in  which  the  mycelium  runs,  and 
not  the  loam  covering,  which  affords  nourishment  to 
the  crop.  G.  S.  Cundell,  Clarence  Road,  Clapham 
Parkt  August  18. 

The  New  Thrips  Wash.— The  horticultural 
world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his 
indefatigable  endeavours  in  making  new  discoveries 
for  our  benefit.  Bear  witness  his  Celery  collars,  his 
discovery  of  setting  Muscat  Grapes  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  syringing  Peach  trees  when  in  flower,  as  well 
as  growing  Vine  eyes  on  turf  sods,  like  Peas.  He  is 
the  only  gardener  I  know  who  is  likely  to  discover 
the  blue  Dahlia,  or  to  find  out  what  causes  the  Potato 
disease.  His  new  thrips  wash,  if  found  effectual,  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  all  plant  growers,  for — 

"  That  most  vexatious  little  pest,  the  thrips, 
Seems  now  invulnerable  to  all  our  dips." 

Should  Mr.  Simpson's  wash  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  name 
tor  it,  for  with  Abyssinian  mixtures,  insecticides,  and 
other  patented  liquids,  the  market  is  pretty  well 
stocked  at  present.    Thoth. 

Cure  for  Red  Spider  and  Thrips. — I  have  been 
rather  amused  in  reading  "  Philanthus's"  letter  on  this 
subject.  In  simply  announcing  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fact,  I  did  not  think  I  had  said  anything  to  arouse  the 
ire  of  any  one,  and  I  can  only  account  for  "Pnilanthus's" 
irritation  at  my  remarks  by  supposing  —  if  I  may 
impute  motives  as  freely  as  he  does — that  he  has  been 
peculiarly  afflicted  in  his  time  by  the  genus  Acarus, 
culminating  in  "red  thrips,"  and  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  a  cure.  I  fail  entirely  to  see  that  there  was 
anything  objectionable  in  my  communication  :  it  is 
not  the  first  or  second  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  sent 
mine  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  examples 
in  confirmation  of  my  statements.  The  clever  inventor 
of  the  "kiln  heating  apparatus"  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  escaped  the  wrath  of  this  assumed 
philanthropist  when  he  first  announced  his  discovery 
without  letting  us  into  his  secret.  Neither  have  I  any 
intention  of  letting  "  Philanthus  "  into  mine  :  and  this 
is  my  answer  to  all  such  critics.  As  I  said  before,  my 
experiments  are  not  yet  completed.  When  they  are, 
if  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  my  remedy  to  the 
public,  "Philanthus"  will  perhaps  hear  of  "some- 
thing to  his  advantage,"  and  to  the  confusion  of  his 
great  enemy  the  red  thrips.  And  the  remedy  will  be 
sent  to  the  proper  quarters  to  be  tried  and  reported 
upon  without  fear  or  favour.  J.  Simpson,  Wortley. 

Aged  Apricot  Trees. — At  p.  1112  there  is  a 
notice  of  an  old  Apricot  in  the  gardens  of  Malshanger 
Park,  Basingstoke,  said  to  be  three-quarters  of  a 
century  old.  I  beg  to  say  that  there  are  in  the  kitchen 
garden  here  two  Apricots  that  were  planted  103  years 
ago.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  strong  in  growth, 
and  have  shown  no  decay  till  this  summer,  when  one 
or  two  small  branches  of  one  of  them  have  died.  All 
the  others  are  strong  and  healthy.  Two  years  we  had 
a  great  crop  of  some  thousands  of  fine  fruit.  No  num- 
ber of  the  fruit  taken  ;  last  year  was  a  poor  crop,  but 
some  very  fine  fruit.  This  year  the  fruit  is  scarce  but 
fine,  owing  to  the  frost  of  May  20.  These  trees  cover 
a  wall  about  70  feet  long  by  8J  in  height.  I  believe, 
had  there  been  room,  those  trees  would  have  gone  a 
great  deal  further.  There  is  no  chalk  near  these  trees  ; 
the  ground  is  deep  still  loam,  about  4  feet  deep,  rest- 
ing on  a  bed  of  clay.  I  find  none  of  our  fruit  trees 
live  long  here  in  the  chalk.  John  Chapman,  Kingston 
Lacy,  Wimbomc. 

Pot  Grapes. — lam  sorry  Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  born 
a  few  years  sooner,  for  if  he  had  been  he  would  have 
known  the  origin  of  pot  culture,  and  what  was  accom- 
plished not  "25,"  being  nearly  50  years  ago.  Tha 
father  of  pot  Grape  growers  was  Mr.  George  Stafford, 
gardener  at  Willersley  Castle,  Matlock  ;  and  as  long  as 
I  can  recollect  he  was  open  to  grow  as  great  a  weight 
of  fruit  as  the  weight  of  soil  the  Vine  was  growing  in, 
and  this,  not  by  any  ruse,  but  by  confining  the  roots 
strictly  to  the  pot.    Mr.  Speed,  at  Chatsworth,  follows 
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the  same  practice,  and  from  the  crops  I  have  seen 
there  I  have  no  doubt  he  annually  does  the  same.  I 
commend  a  trial  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  he 
must  abandon  the  "big  pot,"  and  see  how  much 
fruit  he  can  extract  out  of  a  small  one.  Mr.  Speed 
never  allows  his  Vines  to  root  through,  and  few  men 
produce  finer  bunches.  Mr.  Stafford  practised  in  pot 
Grape  culture  as  reported  at  p.  I,  vol.  1,  of  Paxton 
ami  Harrison's  Horticultural  Register ;  and  I  think  is 
more  than  40  years  ago.    William  P.  Ayrcs,  Newark* 

Insects  in  the  Austrian  Pine. — Your  article 
upon  the  gall  midge  of  the  Yew  {p.  mo)  reminds  me 
that  I  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  very  lovely  little  moth,  Orthotxnia  Turi- 
onella  of  Curtis,  in  a  similar  situation  in  the  Austrian 
Pme,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  appearance  of  the 
shoots  inhabited  by  the  caterpillar  of  this  insect  is  so 
very  similar  to  those  infested  by  Hylurgus  piniperda, 
that  for  two  years  past  I  have  always  thought  the 
Hylurgus  was  the  destroyer  in  question ;  and  as  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  its  deprepations  of  old,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  nipping  oft  the  inhabited  shoots, 
and  burning  them.  This  year,  however,  wishing  to 
show  the  insect  to  my  boy,  I  watched  the  shoots,  and 
gathered  some  to  place  under  a  glass  for  (as  I  thought) 
the  beetle  to  come  out.  Peeping  into  the  cavity  in  one 
shoot,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth,  and  examining  farther,  I  found  a 
pupa  that  could  not  belong  to  a  beetle.  I  now 
watched  the  result  with  some  anxiety,  and  about 
July  20  several  of  these  lovely  little  moths  came  out. 
In  my  younger  days  the  moth  was  a  great  rarity, 
according  to  Curtis,  but  probably  is  now  well  known ; 
if  not,  it  may  afford  amusement  to  many  in  the  South 
ot  England,  if  they  see  the  shoots  of  Austrian  Pine  (I 
have  not  observed  it  in  any  other)  droop  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  to  watch  the  progress,  and  early  in  July 
to  put  them  under  a  glass  till  the  moth  makes  its 
appearance.  Nurserymen  will  do  well  to  look  over 
any  pet  Pines,  and  at  once  nip  off  these  shoots,  as  I 
have  seen  the  trees  seriously  injured  when  many  shoots 
are  burrowed  into.    IV.  D.  Pox. 

Reflected  Light. — It  is  proposed  to  try  to  grow 
some  plants  in  a  window  greenhouse  on  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  never  fall,  but  where  it  is  possible  to 
reflect  the  sun's  rays  into  it  by  mirrors  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  Will  plants  grow  as  well  under  such 
reflected,  as  under  direct,  light  ?  And  further,  would 
Ferns  grow  in  a  cellar,  lighted  only  by  a  reflector 
which  supplies  light  from  the  sky  immediately  over- 
head ?  W.  T.  P. 

Leuchtenbergia  principis. — In  reference  to  Mr. 
Croucher's  remarks  on  the  above  plant,  in  which  my 
name  is  mentioned,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  consider  it  a  very  remark- 
able plant  at  all  times,  whether  in  or  out  of  flower, 
especially  as  it  is  so  dissimilar  from  all  others  of  its 
class  with  which  I  am  .acquainted,  both  in  its  growth 
and  spines  and  flowering  also,  as  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  where  the  flower  is  produced.  This 
can  very  easily  be  ascertained  by  examining  Mr.  Fitch's 
drawing  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  Sept,,  184S, 
where  a  good  representation  is  given  of  a  noble  speci- 
men which  represents  two  flowers  on  it  at  once,  but 
I  can  only  account  for  that  by  the  plant  being  very  old 
and  strong,  when  it  would  naturally  do  so,  but  as  yet 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  flower  at  a  time  on  a 
plant,  and  as  they  are  always  produced  (in  my  plants) 
on  the  young  growth,  I  consider  that  age  and  strength 
have  somewhat  to  do  with  it.  Probably  the  plant  in 
Mr.  Peacock's  collection,  to  which  Mr.  C.  makes  re- 
ference, is  the  one  that  I  disposed  of  to  him,  and 
which  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  say  about  40  years  old,  or 
more.  When  I  sold  this  plant  to  the  above-named 
gentleman,  I  told  him  it  flowered  every  year,  and  that 
it  had  done  so  for  many  years.  Now  Mr.  Croucher 
says,  as  generally  seen  it  is  a  poor  scrubby-looking 
object,  but  this  plant  is  in  perfection.  I  am  surprised 
it  does  not  flower,  as  it  did  so  with  me  every  year. 
When  plants  of  this  class  are  seen  by  casual  ob- 
servers they  of  course  don't  perceive  the  difference 
between  healthy  and  unhealthy  specimens,  as  they 
are  so  deceptive.  You  must  have  experience  to 
detect  anything  amiss  with  them,  but  then  it  is 
easily  perceptible.  I  have  known  them  flower  without 
roots,  and  also  grow  in  the  same  manner,  but  then  the 
plant  of  course  gets  unsightly  by  running  more  taper 
at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  straw 
colour,  about  4^  to  5  inches  diameter,  and  the  spines 
vary  in  length,  as  also  the  mamma.  In  some  the 
latter  is  much  more  sharply  triangular,  and  in  others 
more  round.  In  the  plant  I  speak  of,  the  principal 
spine  was  from  7  to  8  inches  long.  I  hope  what 
I  have  written  respecting  it  will  convince  all  that 
have  any  doubt  about  it  as  to  its  real  character  in 
flowering,  &c.  I  would  further  add  that,  should  any 
doubts  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  interested  in  this 
matter,  respecting  its  true  character,  if  they  will  pay 
me  a  visit  of  inspection,  they  can  convince  themselves 
as  to  its  correctness,  and  see  the  plant  in  perfection  and 
in  flower  also,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs.  As  I  have 
now  four  plants  in  bud,  in  different  stages,  and  as  one 
flowered  about  ten  days  ago,  there  will  be  another  in  bloom 
by  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  next  week.  Again, 
there  has  been  much  said  about  soils.    All  I  can  say  is, 


I  have  grown  them  in  almost  all  sorts  with  success. 
Some  say  old  mortar  is  injurious  to  them  ;  it  may  be 
to  some,  I  cannot  say  it  is  not,  but  I  can  say  that  some 
of  the  best  specimens  I  ever  had  or  ever  saw  grew  in 
it.  I  will  give  one  instance  now.  I  have  a  plant  of 
Echinocactus  ingens  that  has  been  growing  in  it  for  the 
last  20  years,  and  which  has  never  been  potted  or  top- 
dressed,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  as  healthy  as  any 
that  can  be  found.  I  can  give  proof  of  what  I  have 
written  of  this,  one  of  my  favourite  class  of  plants,  and 
I  must  conclude  by  adding  this  motto — "Let  well 
alone."   Justus  Ccrderoy,  Blcwbury,  Didcot. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Cannanore  :  June  29. — You  asked  me  some  time 
ago  to  try  and  give  the  names  of  the  Ferns  we  have  in 
the  garden.  From  Bcddome's  Perns  of  Southern  India 
it  seems  that  there  are  271  distinct  species,  each  of 
which  is  beautifully  lithographed  in  the  work  in  question 
on  a  sheet  about  14  inches  by  10  inches.  From  this 
book  I  have  found  the  names,  as  well  as  I  could,  of 
the  Ferns  in  our  garden,  and  they  are  these  : 

Adiantum  lunulatum 

,,     caudatum 
Ptcris  quadriaurita 

,,     geraniifolia 

,,     longifolia 

,,     aquilina 
Blechnum  orientale 
Lastrca  flaccida 
Drynaria  quercifolia 
Pofypodium  zeylanicum 
Platyloma  falcatum 
Antrophyum  rcticulatum 


Gvmnopteris  Feci 
Alsophila  latebrosa 

„    crinita 
Perancma  evatheoides 
Angiopteris  evecta 
Sagenia  pteropus 
Nephrodium  extensum 
Oleandra  neriiformis 
Asplenium  ensiforme 
Cyathea  Walkerse 
Cheilanthes  tenui  folia 
Lygodium  fiexuosum 


So  that  you  will  see  that  we  are  not  so  badly  off  for 
Ferns.  The  Lygodium  flexuosum  grows  20  feet  high 
at  Malleapoorum  ;  it  twines  round  Palm  trees  and 
Ferns.  During  the  last  month  C.  and  myself  have 
been  very  busy  pruning  the  Ferns  and  Roses  for  the 
monsoon  or  winter.  We  cut  every  frond  off  close  to 
the  root  that  was  not  actually  a  new  one  or  unfolding ; 
and  now,  although  they  look  very  bare,  new  fronds 
are  sprouting  everywhere.  We  have  also  made  a  new 
bed,  about  50  yards,  in  front  of  the  house.  It  is  on  a 
slant  towards  the  house,  and  laid  out  in  halfmoon- 
shaped  beds  and  ovals  between  them,  with  a  border  of 
grass,  and  at  the  back  of  the  whole  we  have  planted 
a  hedge  of  small  bushes,  some  with  beautifully  white 
and  green  leaves,  and  others  with  leaves  the  colour  of 
"  pickled  Cabbage  ; "  altogether  it  looks  very  pretty. 
Down  either  side  of  the  bed  we  have  got  three  or  four 
small  Acacias,  most  beautiful  trees.  In  our  front 
garden  we  have  small  orange  trees,  and  round  the  out- 
side some  India-rubber  trees  {Ficus  elastica).  One 
small  Fern,  the  Adiantum  lunulatum,  has,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon,  sprung  up  everywhere,  just 
like  grass ;  it  is  very  pretty,  but  also  very  delicate. 

We  have  now  got  quite  accustomed  to  the  rain,  and 
think  nothing  of  going  out  in  it.  In  fact  yesterday 
every  one  of  us  was  playing  Badminton  in  a  heavy 
rain  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  cleared  up  a  little. 
We  have  had  47  inches  of  rain  in  the  last  five  weeks, 
and  in  the  next  month  expect  So  inches.  Everything 
looks' wonderfully  green,  and  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  the 
surf  bounds  up  in  the  air  sometimes  30  feet  high, 
making  a  most  beautiful  spray.  Of  course  we  can't 
go  down  on  the  shore  now  without  getting  drenched. 

At  hospital  we  can  hardly  ever  use  the  stethoscope 
on  account  of  the  noise.  "Tim,"  my  jackal,  runs 
about  the  bungalow  and  compound  quite  loose.  He 
has  grown  such  a  large  fine  animal,  and  with  a/very 
pretty  foxy  head.  Whenever  there  is  any  food  going 
Tim  is  always  well  to  the  front.  He  will  catch  food 
in  his  mouth  thrown  at  him  from  any  distance.  Every 
morning  all  books,  papers,  and  anything  that  will  rust 
has  to  be  well  rubbed  and  dried,  and  then  put  into 
the  "drying-room,"  where  chatties  full  of  charcoal  are 
kept  constantly  burning.  Large  bamboo  frameworks, 
dome-shaped,  are  placed  over  the  chatties,  and  all 
clothes,  &c,  rest  on  the  outside.  My  microscopical 
specimens  keep  wonderfully  well  here.  I  have  var- 
nished all  the  labels,  so  that  I  can  handle  the  whole 
slide  without  harm.  B. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  :  Aug.  20. — W.  A.  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  As  the  autumn  comes  round,  so  the 
preliminary  business  at  these  meetings  becomes  of  very 
small  importance.  On  this  occasion  there  was  not  a 
single  candidate  for  election  to  the  Fellowship,  and  the 
meeting  was  very  thinly  attended.  The  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  when  commenting  upon  the  productions 
brought  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  remarked  that 
although  the  Barrington  Peach  generally  gave  fruit  of 
very  fine  size,  it  was  never  of  so  good  a  quality  as  many 
other  varieties.  Alluding  to  Henson's  seedling  Goose- 
berry, the  fine  new  variety  which  gained  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Berkeley  stated  that 
from  information  he  had  received  that  morning  it  turned 
out  to  be,  not  a  garden  raised  seedling,  but  one  that  was 
originally  taken  from  a  common  hedge  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterborough.  This  was  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  fine  variety  of  fruit  being  found  in  such  places,  a 
statement  which  he  supported  by  mentioning  the  well 
known  fact  of  the  Bess  Pool  Apple  having  been  discovered 
in  a  plantation  near  Nottingham.  Munro's  Improved 
Rabley  Cucumber  was  just  the  size  for  table  work,  large 
Cucumbers  not  being  wanted  except  for  exhibitions.  The 
little  seedling  Apple  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  of  Bath, 


was  a  remarkably  pretty  one  ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
great  want  of  flavour  it  might  be  grown,  like  Queen  Anne's 
I'ocket  Melon,  for  its  ornamental  character.  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Dancer's  Apples  from  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  the  Cellini,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Apples,  worked  on  ordinary  stocks,  was  ex- 
ceedingly subject  to  canker,  but  when  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock  it  never  cankers.  A  pear  curiously  spotted 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Hogg,  in  which  the  cellular 
tissue  had  broken  out,  and  formed  into  what  were  called 
lenticels,  and  which  were  most  beautiful  objects  under  the 
microscope.  The  excellence  of  the  Gladioli  shown  that 
day  were  next  commented  upon,  and  it  was  mentioned  as 
a  matter  for  regret  that  such  a  fine  plant  as  this  was  sub- 
ject to  a  singular  disease,  as  the  following  letter  from  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  would  prove  : — 

"  I  have  for  several  years  grown  with  more  or  less 
success  the  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  obtaining 
trom  time  to  time  a  fresh  stock  from  two  eminent  firms  in 
Paris,  who  advertise  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  My  house  is  in  the  west  of  Cheshire  ;  the  soil 
cold  clay,  but  the  climate  moderate.  Last  year  I  had  a 
good  display,  though  the  bulbs  suffered  from  wet,  theflower 
beds  being  ill-drained.  Last  winter  I  drained  the  bed* 
thoroughly  4  feet  deep,  making  two  new  ones,  filling  them 
from  the  drainage  with  soil  of  the  well  rotted  top  spit  of 
old  pasture,  lightened  with  leaf-mould.  Its  consistency 
now  seems  all  that  could  be  desired.  These  two  choice  beds 
I  planted  with  bulbs  obtained  from  the  two  Paris  growers 
referred  to  above.  They  were  planted  the  first  week  in 
ApriL  Of  the  bulbs  obtained  from  one  grower  two-thirds 
have  gone  off  like  those  enclosed,  having  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  grow,  and  then  turned  yellow  in  the  leaf  and 
died;  of  those  obtained  from  the  other,  about  one-third. 
Many  of  the  others  are  turning  yellow  in  the  leaf  before 
they  are  in  flower.  In  the  beds  planted  with  my  own  old 
bulbs  there  are  fewer  failures,  though  the  soil  is  just  the 
same.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Gladiolus  disease. 
If  this  is  the  cause,  what  is  the  remedy?  None  of  the 
bulbs  seem  to  have  been  attacked  by  wireworm,  or  any 
underground  vermin.  C,  W.  Dod." 

The  disease  was,  unfortunately,  well  known,  but  they 
could  say  but  little  about  a  remedy  for  it.  It  was  known 
in  France  under  the  name  of  Tacon,  and  had  been 
described  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Montagne.  The  same 
disease  also  attacked  the  corms  of  the  Saffron  Crocus  and 
the  bulbs  of  Narcissus.  In  this  instance,  however,  Mr. 
Kelway  considered  that  the  last  year's  corm  had  been 
exhausted  by  flowering  and  seeding,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  new  healthy  corm  was  not  developed.  Mr.  Berkeley 
then  called  attention  to  a  correspondence  of  very  con- 
siderable horticultural  importance,  then  being  carried  on 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  which  was  provoked  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Smee  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  sew- 
age on  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  a  defence  of  Mr.  Smee,  as  that  gentleman  was 
well  able  to  defend  himself,  but  he  considered  that  the 
use  of  sewage  not  disinfected  before  it  was  applied  was 
not  at  all  a  desirable  practice,  as  it  certainly  did  impair 
the  quality  of  vegetables.  He  would  mention  an  instance 
in  proof,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  particularly  fond  c  t 
Asparagus  and  desired  to  have  it  of  large  size.  His 
gardener  consequently  applied  sewage  liberally  to  the 
beds  ;  the  Asparagus  came  fine  in  size,  but  so  deteriorated 
in  flavour  that  the  gentleman  was  unable  to  eat  it. 
Again,  it  was  almost  notorious  that  Cabbages  grown 
with  the  aid  of  sewage  became  almost  fcetid,  and  some 
of  the  edible  Agarics  which  grow  on  grossly  strong  manure 
were  most  offensive,  one  form  of  Agaricus  campestris, 
the  common  Mushroom,  being  so  deleterious  from  the 
same  cause  that  it  cannot  be  sent  into  the  market. 

Fruit  Committee.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Francis  Dancer,  Esq.,  Little  Sutton,  Turnham 
Green,  exhibited  fruit-bearing  branches  of  Cellini,  Stirling 
Castle,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Cox's  Pomona  Apples, 
cut  from  dwarf  trees  on  Rivers'  Paradise  stock.  The 
fruit  of  all  the  varieties  were  of  exceedingly  good  size 
although  not  yet  ripe,  and  hanging  in  clusters  of  from 
four  on  the  Cellini  to  two  on  Small's  Admirable.  A  Cul- 
tural Commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Tillery,  Wel- 
beck,  sent  a  dish  of  Barrington  Peaches  of  remarkably 
fine  size,  and  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  sent  a  dish  of  particularly 
good  flavoured  Apricots.  Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  showed  examples  of  a  new  Melon  called  The 
Hatfield,  a  good-sized,  round,  nicely  netted,  white-fleshed 
variety,  which  however  when  cut  did  not  turn  out  so  satis- 
factorily as  regards  flavour  as  their  outward  appearance 
led  one  to  expect.  Mr.  Gallop,  gr.  to  H.  N:  Middleton, 
Esq.,  Bradford  Peverell  House,  Dorchester,  also  sent 
three  seedling  Melons,  which  were  found  wanting  in  tie 
same  essential  condition.  Mr.  Watkins,  nurseryman. 
Bishop  Stortford,  also  sent  a  seedling  Melon,  a  large 
handsome-looking  green-fleshed  variety,  named  Acme, 
which  although  not  quite  ripe  was  of  much  better  quality 
than  the  others.  Messrs.  Munro  &  Wilkinson  showed 
several  specimens  of  their  "Improved  Rabley  Cucumber," 
a  variety  which  comes  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  a  table 
Cucumber  that  we  have  yet  seen.  In  length  the  fruit 
measures  from  12  to  14  inches,  and  in  circumference  is 
about  the  size  of  a  new  penny  piece,  with  but  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  shoulder.  The  committee  were  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  will  see  it  again  at  their  next  meeting. 

Floral  Committee.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair. 
The  florists  had  it  almost  all  their  own  way  at  this  meet- 
ing in  the  matter  of  certificates.  That  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son  should  receive  four  First-class  Certificates,  and 
that  Mr  Douglas  should  receive  another,  at  one  time,  for 
Enelish  raised  varieties  of  Gladioli,  is  further  proof,  if  any 
were  wanted,  that  the  Continental  growers,  including  M. 
Souchet,  are  being  left  behind  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. More  than  one  grower  of  M.  Souchet's  latest 
novelties  describes  them  as  being  "not  worth  having." 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son's  certificates  were  for  Hesperia, 
flaming  scarlet,  with  rosy-purple  throat,  the  petals  being 
broad,  and  of  great  substance  ;  Captain  Stuckey,  orange* 
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red,  flaked  with  maroon,  and  having  a  carmine  throat,  not 
so  large  a  flower  as  the  preceding,  but  a  decided  novelty  ; 
Scopa,  white,  delicately  shot  with  purple,  purplish  crim- 
son throat,    large  and    fine    in   form  ;    and   Neogenes, 
amaranth,    shot    with    deep    rose,    grand    petals,    and 
a   fine  sized  flower.      Mr.    Douglas,   gr.    to    F.   Whit- 
bourn,    Esq.,    Loxford  Hall,    llford,    had  a  First-class 
Certificate  for  Mary  Kinnear,  pinkish  white,  flamed  with 
rosy  crimson,  petals  broad  and  of  great  substance,  and 
the  flowers  of  large  size  and  rare  form.     Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  had  similar  awards  for  hybrid  Begonias 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Teck.    The  former  is  a  single 
scarlet  and  remarkably  brilliant  flower,  while  the  latter, 
which  in  colour  is  bright  rose,  has  its  male  flowers  per- 
fectly double,  and  its  female  ones  single,  a  singularity 
which  was  also  apparent  in  another  variety  shown.     Mr. 
Bull  showed  cut  flowers  of  his  new  Gladiolus  purpureo 
auratus,  which  also  was  voted  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Mr.  Chater,  Saffron  Walden,  sent  several  seedling  Holly- 
hocks, two  of  which,    named   Fire  King   and   Mr.    W. 
Chater — the  former  a  deep  crimson,  of  fine  form,  and  the 
latter  a  bright  salmony  pink,   of  good  size  and  excellent 
shape — were  singled  out  for  the  highest  honours ;  as  also 
were  a  fine  deep  maroon  variety  called  Vanguard,  and  a 
silvery  lilac-peach  called  Lilac  Queen,  both  shown  by  the 
Rev.    Lord  Hawke.      First-class    Certificates  were   also 
voted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Aster  tanacetifolia, 
a  dwarf-growing    form,    with    bright   blue  flowers    and 
a  yellow  eye  ;  to  Mr.  R.  Lord,  Hole  Bottom,  Stansfield, 
Todmorden,    for    Picotee    Mrs.    Lord,    a    nice    shaped 
flower    of    a    white    ground,    with    broad    light    pink 
lacing ;  to  Mr.  Eckford,  gr.  to  Lord  Radnor,  Coleshill, 
for     seedling    Verbenas,    Her    Majesty    and    Paradise 
Williams,  the  former  rose  with  crimson  eye,    and  the 
latter  a  deeper  shade  of  rose.     Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
also  exhibited  fine  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  of 
the  new   Celosia  Huttoni,   figured  in  our  columns  last 
year,  and  specimens  of  Blumenbachia  coronata,  a  showy 
dwarf  orange-flowered  plant,  which  all  were  cautioned 
not   to   touch,    on   account   of  their  numerous  stinging 
glandular  hairs.     Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  Mr.  Alston,  Elmdon 
Hall,    Birmingham,    showed  a    novel  form  of   Gymno- 
gramma,  called  G.  Alstoni,  in  which  the  tips  of  the  pinnse 
were  turned  up  in  a  singular  manner,  as  if  the  plant  was 
suffering    from    drought.       Mr.    McLachlan,    Glasgow, 
showed  three  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  Cockscomb, 
Celosia  cristata,  a  variety  which  he  calls  Glasgow  Prize. 
One  of  the  combs  measured  in  length  from  tip  to  tip  3  feet, 
and  14  inches  in  breadth  overhead ;   the  other  two  were 
nearly  as  large,  and  all  were  remarkable  for  grand  foliage. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.   A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq., 
for  flowering  plants  of  the  beautitul  Echinopsis  Wilkinsii 
and  E.  Schelhasii ;  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Favell,  Broad  Green, 
Croydon,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Adiantum  farleyense. 

Gladiolus  and  Hollyhock  Show.— This  was  a 
very  small  affair,  held  in  the  western  arcade,  at  which  it 
must  be  mentioned  nevertheless,  that  the  flowers,  if  thin  in 
numbers,  were  of  great  excellence.  In  the  open  class  for 
24  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  held  their  own  as  the  leading  growers  of 
this  grand  autumn  flower  by  winning  the  1st  prize  with  as 
good  a  stand  of  flowers  as  ever  was  staged,  and  which  in- 
cluded four  new  varieties,  which  gained  First-class  Certi- 
ficates on  this  occasion,  as  noticed  elsewhere.  In 
addition  to  these  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  had  beautiful 
spikes  of  Ariane,  Numantia,  Lady  Bridport,  Parsonii, 
Ball  of  Fire,  Damia,  Horace  Vernet,  Beauty  of  England, 
Pictum,  Lacepede,  and  Madame  Desportes.  Mr.  Douglas, 
gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  was  2d  with  a  collection  most 
creditable  to  him,  and  including  excellent  spikes  of  his  new 
seedling  Mary  Kinnear,  Orphee,  Eva,  Schiller,  Octavie, 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  and  some  14  other  good  un- 
named seedlings,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  was 
3d,  his  flowers  also  being  very  good.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  12,  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Willin^ham  Rectory, 
Gainsborough,  was  well  set  with  grand  spikes  of  such 
varieties  as  Horace  Vernet,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Marie 
Stuart,  Didon,  Mons.  Le  Gouve,  Madame  Furtado, 
Lacepede,  Eugene  Scribe,  Shakespeare,  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
Armide,  and  Primatice.  Mr.  Douglas  again  came 
in  2d,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  3d.  The  Rev. 
Lord  Hawke  again  carried  off  the  1st  prize  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  6  cut  spikes,  with  a  selection  of 
the  varieties  named  in  the  former  class,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain  coming  in  2d,  and  Mr.  Douglas  3d.  For  6  cut 
spikes  of  Hollyhocks  Lord  Hawke  also  was  1st,  with 
splendid  examples  of  Alba  superba,  Talisman,  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Yellows,  Midnight,  &c.  Mr.  Chater,  Saffron 
Walden,  was  2d,  with  smaller  spikes  of  Orange  Prince, 
Beacon,  Ethie,  Whitby  King,  Purity,  and  Fire  King. 
Mr.  H.  Minchin,  Hook  Norton,  Oxford,  was  3d.  Mr. 
Chater  had  the  best  24  cut  blooms,  which  included  some 
very  fine  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  was 
2d.  The  Rev.  Lord  Hawke  sent  the  best  12  cut  blooms. 
For  12  cut  spikes  of  Phloxes,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  was 
1st  with  a  most  attractive  group,  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird  &  Laing  coming  in  a  good  2d,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  3d.  Mr.  Parker  also  had  a  1st  prize  for  12  hardy 
perennials  in  12-inch  pots,  and  a  most  effective  group 
they  made.  Mr.  Ware  showed  a  large  collection  of 
herbaceous  Lobelias,  and  Mr.  Turner  two  good  boxes  of 
Dahlias.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a  single  dish  of  Apricots, 
and  of  seven  competitors  the  best  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Kirtland,  Bletchington,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner, 
Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


People's  Garden  Horticultural  Exhibition: 
Aug.  16. — A  horticultural  show  on  the  top  of  that  bare 
treeless  height,  situated  between  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  and  Willesdcn  Junction  Station, 
seemed  only  a  few  years  ago  as  unlikely  of  realisation  as 
a  growth  of  grass  on  Ludgate  1 1  ill,  so  bleak  and  aban- 
doned an  aspect  had  the  place.  Now  it  is  the  site  of  the 
People's  Garden,  which  was  established  by  the  People's 
Garden  Company  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  object 
being  to  secure  gardens  and  recreation  grounds  for  its 


shareholders  and  members,  and  also  healthy  and  rational 
amusements  of  an  elevating  character.  It  is  situated 
within  a  triangle  formed  by  three  lines  of  railway,  and 
though,  when  looked  at  from  the  elevation  of  either  of 
these  lines,  the  grounds  have  a  somewhat  barren  appear- 
ance, it  will  yet  be  found  on  walking  over  them  that  they 
are  much  more  furnished  than  would  be  supposed  at  first 
sight  ;  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  this  place  will  one  day 
become  an  important  place  of  public  resort,  should  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founders  be  carried  out.  It  is  a 
place  that  will  assist  to  work  out  into  practical  solution 
some  grave  social  problems  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 
The  show  in  question  was  mainly  for  cottagers,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  allotment  holders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Willesden,  and  a  few  classes  were  set  apart 
for  gentlemen's  gardeners.  In  the  cottagers'  division 
the  best  collection  of  12  plants  in  pots  came  from  John 
Clark,  Acton,  and  comprised  two  capitally  grown 
Fuchsias,  Valotta  purpurea,  finely  bloomed  ;  Lilium 
lancifolium  roseum,  a  well-flowered  scarlet  Cactus, 
Geraniums,  &c.  The  2d  and  3d  groups  were  of  a  very 
praiseworthy  character.  Collections  of  cut  flowers  were 
shown  in  boxes  :  one  of  them  was  particularly  good,  but 
it  had  to  be  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
flowers  not  the  bond  fide  growth  of  the  exhibitor.  Col- 
lections of  cut  Roses,  and  a  bouquet  for  the  hand  were 
also  shown  ;  of  the  last,  one  of  them  was  very  tastefully 
arranged.  The  only  collection  of  fruit  was  from  John 
Shepherd,  Acton  Green,  a  very  meritorious  one,  it  con- 
tained five  varieties  of  Apples,  some  very  good  ;  two  of 
Pears,  three  of  Plums,  two  of  Gooseberries,  and  two  of 
Currants.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  as 
many  as  14  exhibitors  contended,  all  being  good— some 
of  them  highly  praiseworthy.  The  best  came  from 
C.  Lewis,  Brentford.  As  many  as  12  kinds  of  vegetables, 
exclusive  of  varieties,  were  shown  in  some  of  the  collec- 
tions. 

In  the  open  classes,  stove  and  'greenhouse  plants  and 
ornamental  foliaged  plants  in  twelves  were  shown  by  local 
gardeners,  a  good  collection  of  the  latter  coming  from 
Mr.  M.  Walker,  gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gun- 
nersbury.  The  best  group  of  12  greenhouse  and  stove 
Ferns  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  Camp,  gr.  to  C.  Walton, 
Esq.,  Acton,  which  included  some  excellently  grown 
plants.  In  the  second  collection,  from  Mr.  Walker,  was 
a  capitally  grown  Gymnogramma  tartarea.  There  were 
also  classes  for  cut  flowers,  cut  Roses,  bouquets,  and 
button-holes.  Three  capital  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Walker ;  and  others 
staged  in  this  class  also.  The  best  White  Grapes  were 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  The 
Warren,  Bushey  Heath.  A  good  collection  of  fruit  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  there  were  some  good 
Cucumbers. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  sent  a 
large  collection  of  plants  of  a  valuable  character,  through 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  ;  and  groups  of  plants  were  also  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  Woodfield  Nursery,  Harrow  Road  ; 
Mr.  J.  Reeves,  Acton  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  C.  M. 
Yglesias,  Esq.,  Acton,  who  obtained  an  extra  prize  for  a 
group  of  succulents,  which  included  Opuntia  leucotriche, 
O.  cochiniflora,  O.  horrida,  O.  tomentosa,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  given  to  the  leading  prizetakers  in  certain 
classes,  and  these  medals  were  objects  of  art,  which  any 
exhibitor  might  be  proud  to  obtain  ;  and  to  every  exhi- 
bitor was  then  given  a  free  season  ticket  of  admission  to 
the  gardens  for  the  season  1873-74.  Quite  a  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  ceremonial  attended  the  giving  away  of  the 
prizes,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  It  is  the  intention  to  hold  frequent 
flower  shows  during  the  year,  for  music  and  flowers  are 
two  of  the  prime  agents  of  attraction  in  the  programme  of 
the  Society.  All  the  plants  on  this  occasion  were  staged 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  removed 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  show  day,  but  in  every 
case  it  was  requested  by  the  committee  that  the  exhibits 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  Monday  morning,  as 
they  were  desirous  to  continue  the  exhibition  during  the 
following  Sunday  afternoon,  the  gardens  being  open  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  during  that  portion  of  the 
day. 


from  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Mr.  S.  Brown  being  2d  with 
Colonel  North.  The  best  Scarlet  Flake  was  a  seedling 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Marris,  the  second  best,  Splendour 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall.  The  best  Rose  Flake  was 
John  Keet,  also  shown  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall;  Mr.  Green, 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Brown,  taking  2d  honours.  In  the 
class  for  the  best  Purple  Flake,  staged  a  fine  seedling, 
and  a  seedling  of  Mr.  B.  Simonite's  took  the  2d  honours. 
The  best  heavy  red-edged  Picotee  was  John  Smith,  shown 
by  Mr,  B.  Simonite,  Mr.  W.  C.  Marris  coming  in  2d 
with  Lord  Valentia.  The  best  light  red-edged  flower  was 
a  seedling  staged  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  an  unnamed  flower 
being  placed  2d.  The  best  heavy  purple-edged  was  Mr. 
Sutton,  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall 
coming  next  with  Venus.  The  premier  light  purple- 
edged  was  Mary,  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Mr.  W.  Wardle 
coming  next  with  Jessie.  The  best  heavy  rose  and  scarlet- 
edged  Picotee  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Marris,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hextall  coming  2d  with  Elise.  The  best  light  rose 
and  scarlet-edged  was  Empress  Eugenie,  staged  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hextall,  Mr.  J.  Taylor  being  2d  with  an  unnamed 
variety. 

The  judges  (Messrs."  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  and  R. 
Marris,  of  Leicester)  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to 
the  following  flowers  : — To  light  red-edged  Picotee  Prima 
Donna,  from  Mr.  B.  Simonite  ;  to  heavy  rose-edged 
Picotee  Niven's  Lady  Mayoress,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Marris  ; 
to  Purple  Flake  Carnation  Ajax,  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall ; 
to  Purple  Flake  Carnation  J.  C.  Niven,  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Marris ;  and  to  a  seedling  Scarlet  Flake  Carnation  (un- 
named), from  Mr.  W.  Wardle. 


Leicester  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  : 
Aug.  6. — Of  the  many  societies  that  were  in  operation  30 
years  ago,  the  special  business  of  which  were  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  some  particular  flower,  but  a  small 
number  remain  to  this  day ;  many  have  died  out  altogether, 
and  others  have  been  absorbed  by  local  efforts  which 
embraced  a  wider  scope  ;  others  are  continued,  and 
among  them  is  the  one  under  notice.  Its  show  was  held  in 
a  field  adjoining  the  King  Richard's  Road,  at  Leicester, 
and  not  only  was  there  a  good  display  of  flowers,  but  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  very  fine,  so  much  so  that  this 
particular  exhibition  was  considered  a  great  advance  upon 
past  shows.  The  northern  growers  came  out  in  strong 
force,  and  showed  some  fine  blooms.  In  the  class  open 
to  all  England,  in  which  12  blooms  each  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  were  staged,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  while  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall,  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  a  veteran  cultivator,  who  has  just 
entered  his  87th  year,  took  the  2d  prize.  It  will 
awaken  feelings  of  great  regret  in  the  minds  of  many 
cultivators  of  the  Carnation  to  learn,  that  owing  to 
failing  sight  it  is  feared  this  will  be  the  last  appearance  of 
Mr.  Hextall  as  an  exhibitor  of  his  favourite  flower.  He 
enjoys  in  a  great  degree  the  kindly  fraternal  regard  of  all 
florists  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  best  12  Carnations,  and  the  best  12  Picotees,  shown 
in  separate  classes,  also  came  from  Mr.  Simonite  ;  Messrs. 
Wardle,  Burlon-on-Trent,  and  S.  A.  Morris,  Humber- 
stone,  being  severally  2d  and  3d.  There  were  also  prizes 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  sixes,  and  others. 

Great  interest  always  centres  round  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  single  blooms,  and  a  very  spirited  competition 
took  place  on  this  occasion.  The  best  Scarlet  Bizarre 
Carnation  was  Admiral  Cur/.on,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hextall,  Mr.  J.  Taylor  being  placed  next  with  the  same 
variety.      The  premier  Crimson  Bizarre  was  a  seedling, 


Clay  Cross  Floral  and  Horticultural  : 
Aug.  12.— The  16th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clay  Cross 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society's  Show  and  Floral  Fete 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  in  the  grounds  of  Chas. 
Binns,  Esq.,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  show  has  increased  year  by  year  with  rapid 
strides,  and  judging  by  the  number  who  visited  it  this 
year  it  is  not  on  the  wane.  The  programme  put  out  was 
very  attractive.  After  the  exhibition  last  year  the  Society 
found  themselves  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  nearly  j£6oo. 
They  therefore  felt  justified  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
prizes  in  the  various  classes  considerably,  offering  no  less 
than  ^286  to  be  competed  for.  This  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  proved  a  judicious  one,  considerably  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  entries  in  the  various  classes.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  occasion, 
and  besides  the  large  quantity  of  people  who  came  by 
road,  hundreds  of  people  were  brought  in  by  special 
trains  from  Masbro',  Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Burton,  Mansfield,  and  intermediate  stations.  The  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers  exhibited  were  really  first-class,  and  the 
judges  in  many  instances  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  award 
the  prizes.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  kindly 
lent  a  number  of  choice  plants  from  Chatsworth  Gardens. 
The  farm  produce  exhibited  was  of  a  very  fine  character. 
A  cup  of  the  value  of  ,£5  was  given  by  Sir  William  Jack- 
son, Bart.,  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  of  not  less  than 
40  acres,  the  competition  for  which  we  understand  was 
very  close.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  &c,  shown  in  the 
Clay  Cross  Company  Workmen's  Class  was,  we  think, 
superior  to  any  shown  on  any  previous  occasion  at  Clay 
Cross,  giving  proof  that  they  still  feel  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Society,  which  was  .in  the  first  instance 
established  for  their  benefit  and  amusement.  The  pro- 
ductions in  the  show  were  eagerly  scrutinised,  the  tent 
containing  the  splendid  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cole 
&  Son,  Manchester,  Dixon  of  Beverley,  and  R.  G.  Cooper 
of  Derby,  being  the  prettiest  feature  of  the  show.  Derby- 
shire Times. 


Newark  Gooseberry. — At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Foster,  chemist,  officiating  at  the  scales,  and  Mr. 
Sandaver  as  judge,  the  following  awards  were  made: — 
Premier  prize :  Mr.  Egglestone's  London,  26  dwt.  iq  gr. 
Red  :  1st,  Mr.  Swift's  London,  23  dwt.  20  gr.  ;  ad,  Mr. 
Egglestone's  London,  23  dwt.  12  gr.  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Smith's  Companion,  23  dwt.  4  gr.  ;  4th,  Mr.  Clark's 
Dan's  Mistake,  21  dwt.  13  gr.  Yellow  :  1st,  Mr.  Bishop's 
Leveller,  22  dwt.  ;  2d,  Mr.  Chatwin's  Leveller,  22  dwt. 
2  gr.  ;  3d,  Mr.  Swift's  Mount  Pleasant,  20  dwt.  6  gr.  ; 
4th,  Mr,  Fretwell's  Catherine,  18  dwt.  12  gr.  Green  : 
1st,  Mr.  Egglestone's  Stockwell,  22  dwt.  11  gr.  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Asman's  Stockwell,  21  dwt.  ;  3d,  Mr.  Chatwin's  Shinar, 
20  dwt.  18 gr.  ;  4th,  Mr.  Grococks Shinar,  20 dwt.  12 gr.  , 
White:  1st,  Mr.  Bishop's  Careless,  19  dwt.  16  gr.  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Clark's  Antagonist,  19  dwt.  r  gr.  ;  3d,  Mr.  Grocock's 
Careless,  18  dwt.  16  gr.  ;  4th,  Mr.  Asman's  Antagonist, 
18  dwt.  14  gr.  Best  pound :  1st,  Mr.  Egglestone,  14 
berries  ;  2d,  Mr.  Clark,  14  berries.  Mr.  Newton  was 
re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ridge 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Zach.  Wood  and  Mr.  Swift  stewards, 
and  Mr.  Bishop  treasurer. 


The  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  by  B.  T.  Lowne.  (Van 
Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.)  The  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  experiencing  the  same  fate  that  befalls  most 
ideas  which  nre  novel,  and  which  appear  to,  or  really 
do,  run  counter  to  the  preconceived  beliefs  and  pre- 
judices of  mankind.  Should  there  really  be  a  basis 
of  truth  in  these  ideas,  it  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in 
spite  of  opposition,  and  by-and-by  we  find  writers  no 
longer  attacking  the  newly  proposed  theory,  but  endea- 
vouring to  prove  its  orthodoxy  and  its  consistency  with 
religious  belief.  No  one  capable  of  forming  an  unpreju- 
diced opinion  on  the  matter  ever  thought  that  there  was 
of  necessity  any  atheistic  tendency  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  while  those  most  skilled  in  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  Nature  are  precisely  those  who  would 
admit  that  the  proofs  of  divine  agency,  power,  and 
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beneficence  are  to  the  full  as  cogent,  if  not  more  so,  to 
those  who  consider  species  to  have  been  formed  gradu- 
ally by  evolution  from  some  anterior  simpler  form,  as 
to  those  who  uphold  the  idea  that  each  species  was 
created  separately,  just  as  we  now  see  it,  and  that  it 
has  not  materially  varied  since  its  original  creation.  In 
point  of  fact,  whichever  theory  be  ultimately  adopted, 
no  reasonable  exposition  can  be  given  of  it  apart  from 
the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause.  Mr.  Lowne's 
treatise  may  bring  this  truth  home  to  many  who  have 
been  very  unreasonably  distressed  by  the  alarms  too 
hastily  raised  by  the  theologians. 

We  can  do  little  more  in  the  case  of  reprints 

than  announce  their  republication  ;  but  the  excellence 
of  the  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geografhy,  by 
David  Page,  LL.D.,  &c,  2d  edition  (Blackwood), 
pp.  344  ;  and  of  the  Introductory  Text-Book  oj  Geology, 
loth  edition,  by  the  same  author,  is  such  that  we  may 
be  rendering  a  service  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  met  with  the  works  in  question  by  calling  at- 
tention to  them.  The  text-book  on  Physical  Geogra- 
phy in  particular  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  introduc- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  our  globe  and  the  living 
beings  upon  it  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  clear  and  accurate,  without  that 
childish  straining  after  lucidity  which  generally  results 
in  increased  obscurity.  It  is  supplemented  here  and 
there  by  condensed  summaries  and  recapitulations  well 
calculated  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
main  points  of  interest,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  most  authentic  books  of 
travel  and  the  best  scientific  authorities.  We  have 
rarely  met  with  so  satisfactory  a  treatise. 

— — ■  The  Trustees'  Guide,  by  Bernard  Cracroft 
(Stanford,  Charing  Cross),  is  one  of  those  serviceable 
publications  which  is  sure  to  be  acceptable.  It  is  full 
of  facts  which  we  are  assured  have  been  conscientiously 
verified  as  far  as  they  could  be,  and  the  legal  portions 
have  been  supervised  by  an  eminent  counsel. 

Guide  de  V Amateur  de  Fleurs,  Plantes  de  serre 

froide  {greenhouse),  d'appartements  de  jardins  d'cte,  &c. 
Par  P.  E.  De  Puydt.  (Mons,  Hector  Monceaux.)  For 
those  who  read  French  this  little  work  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  horticulture  and  their  application  to  practice, 
so  far  as  greenhouse  and  outdoor  decorative  plants  are 
concerned,  may  be  safely  recommended.  The  phy- 
siology is  none  of  the  newest,  but  the  practical  portion 
is  the  result  of  forty  years'  experience,  and  the  direc- 
sions  to  the  amateur  sensible  and  to  the  point. 

Popular    Lectures  on   Scientific  Subjects.     By 

H.  Helmholz.  Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D., 
(Longmans),  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of 
readable  essays  designed  for  readers  who,  without 
being  professionally  occupied  with  the  study  of  natural 
science,  are  yet  interested  in  the  scientific  results  of 
such  studies.  In  this  manner  it  may  compare  with 
the  lectures  of  Faraday  or  Tyndall,  and,  indeed,  deals 
with  much  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  those  treated 
with  so  much  ability  and  clearness  by  our  own 
philosophers. 

The  August   number  of  the  Alpine  yourrial 

(Longmans)  contains  the  continuation  of  a  graphic 
account  of  travelling  in  Greenland,  by  Mr.  £.  Whym- 
per,  and  a  note  on  mountaineering  in  the  great  Atlas, 
by  Mr.  Ball.  This  article  may  appropriately  be  read 
with  the  more  detailed  notes  on  the  same  journey, 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Hooker  in  1871. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  20,  1873. 
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-Very  fine.     Cloudy  till  night,  then  nearly  cloudless. 
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JAMES  GLAJSHER. 
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We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Jameson  of  Quito,  whose  presence  in  this  country  last 
year  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  his  old  friends.  It 
appears  that  the  Professor  died  on  June  23,  at  Quito,  a 
week  after  arrival,  from  fever  contracted  at  Guayaquil, 
What  Professor  Jameson  did  for  his  adopted  country, 
what  for  science,  is  indicated  in  an  article  we  published 
a  short  time  since — so  short,  that  it  has  a  specially 
mournful  interest  attaching  to  it.  (See  p.  1622,  1S72.) 
On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  every  mark  of  respect 
to  his  memory  was  shown  by  the  Government,  the 
scientific  corporations,  and  his  numerous  friends,  in- 
cluding the  English  residents.  Dr.  Jameson  was  an 
occasional  correspondent  of  this  journal,  and  a  large 
contributor  to  our  botanic  gardens  and  herbaiia. 


(FOR  THE   ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — Hyacinths 
in  flower  at  any  season  are  always  acceptable  and  ap- 
preciated. A  few  dozens  should  be  at  once  potted  up 
and  plunged  in  sifted  ashes.  The  kinds  most  useful  and 
the  earliest  are  what  are  called  the  Roman  Hyacinths, 
which  have  small  compact  white  flowers  and  which  are 
delightfully  scented.  A  dozen  of  these  put  in  a  pan 
and  covered  over  with  Lycopod  makes  a  pleasant 
object  in  November  and  December.  These  Hyacinths, 
however,  are  most  useful  put  in  4  or  5-inch  pots,  three 
in  a  pot,  and  where  very  small  pots  are  needed,  they 
will  do  in  2  J  or  3-inch  perfectly — one  crock  with  a 
little  soot  and  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  river  sand,  in  equal  parts,  to  pot 
them  in.  La  Precoce  and  Crown  Princess  are  two 
beautiful  compact  whites  and  very  early,  especially  the 
first  named.  The  dark  pink  Homerus  is  also  indis- 
pensable with  these,  and  the  two  colours  planted 
together  in  pots  or  pans  in  fives,  sevens,  or  dozens,  and 
as  singles  in  small  pots,  they  have  all  a  fine  cheering 
effect  in  the  dullest  of  the  winter  months.  These  early 
Hyacinths  are,  of  course,  all  single.  The  Bleu  aimable 
is  another  early  flower,  and  very  pretty,  provided  a 
third  colour  is  wanted.  La  Neige,  Jenny  Lind,  Reine 
d'Hollande  are,  in  addition,  fine  early  white  flowers, 
and  so  is  Lord  Grey,  a  fine  rose-shaded  flower.  A  few 
Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  potted  up  in  threes  in  small 
pots,  or  a  larger  number  in  pans,  also  come  in  useful. 
These  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  stand  a  long  while  in 
flower,  and  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
getting  them  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  these 
roots  in  ashes,  as  old  tan,  sand,  or  soil  will  do  equally 
well,  and  some  of  them  better  perhaps.  After  potting, 
give  them  one  good  watering,  and  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  will  be  ready  to  put  in  some  warm  corner, 
where  plenty  of  moisture  is  maintained.  Some  of  the 
beautiful  Narcissus  may  also  be  potted,  such  as  the 
double  Roman,  Bulbocodium,  and  Poeticus.  These 
may  all  be  got  in  very  early,  like  the  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips,  but  they  will  be  all  the  better  of  large  pots 
and  a  richer  compost.  H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &"<:. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — The  present 
season  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  flower 
garden  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
when  the  continued  dry  weather,  accompanied  by 
bright  sunshine,  began  to  tell  unfavourably  upon  it,' 
and  a  slight  falling  off  was  perceptible  in  the  case  of 
some  beds,  and  artificial  watering  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  which,  assisted  by  some  slight  but  very 
refreshing  falls  of  rain,  has  completely  re-established 
the  condition  of  the  parterre.  Not  a  single  bed  in  the 
flower  garden  here  has  in  any  degree  failed  this 
season,  with  the  exception  of  those  occupied  by 
the  Calceolaria;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  mystery 
about  the  unaccountable  manner  in  which  these 
plants  continue  to  go  off,  which  I  am  quite  unable 
to  understand,  as,  while  the  plants  composing  one  bed 
continue  in  good  health  and  rich  in  all  their  golden 
glory,  which  no  plant  of  similar  colour  belonging  to 
any  other  family  can  in  any  degree  approach,  another 
bed  of  the  same  plants,  in  close  proximity  to  the  former, 
and  enjoying  similar  soil  and  every  other  condition,  in 
all  respects  alike,  will  suddenly  become  tufts  of  dead 
leaves  and  blooms.  A  recent  writer  upon  the  subject 
thinks  that  the  plants  having  been  to  some  extent  pot- 
bound  before  being  planted  out,  may  have  something 
to  do  with 'this  matter.  But  this  cannot  have  had 
much  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  plants  here,  which  were 
never  inside  a  pot  at  all.  The  Yucca  gloriosa  has  been 
more  than  usually  floriferous  this  season.  This  is  a 
neat  and  very  effective  lawn  plant,  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  But  lines  or  gToups  of  these  plants  in  full 
flower  are  truly  magnificent,  and  the  only  difficulty 
about  the  matter  is  that  of  inducing  them  to  flower 
simultaneously.  And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  pot  a  considerable  number  of  strong 
suckers  in  8  or  10-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  plunged  in 
the  reserve  garden,  so  that  any  plant  in  the  parterre 


which  may  not  appear  inclined  to  throw  up  its  flower, 
spike  in  company  with  its  fellows,  can  be  replaced  by 
a  plant  which  may  be  more  accommodating  in  this 
respect,  drawn  from  the  reserve  force.  Much  may 
not  unfrequently  be  done  in  the  parterre  to  produce 
a  pleasing  effect  by  the  judicious  combination  of 
colours,  &c. ;  and  among  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
here  one  or  two  may  be  mentioned  as  being  unusually 
attractive  ami  beautiful.  They  are  composed  of  silver- 
margined  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Charming  Bride, 
Lass  <t  Generic,  Magenta  Queen,  &&  ;  and  mixed  with 
the  blue  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  margined  with  Ircsinc 
Lindeni.  Also  Golden  Tricolor  IWargouiums,  mixed 
with  Lobelia  Paxtoui,  and  margined  with  Coleus 
Vcrschaffelti.  The  dwarf  Ageratum  Imperial  Fhuarf, 
continues  this  season  to  maintain  its  good  character  ; 
and  the  Altcrnanthera  ama-ua,  and  other  species  of 
Alternanthera,  have  for  some  considerable  time 
covered  the  ground  like  a  turf,  and  are  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Attend  care- 
fully to  the  various  routine  operations  of  the  sea- 
son.  On  account  of  the  dry  weather  recently  ex- 
perienced, and  the  comparatively  advanced  season, 
mowing  will  not  be  so  freqnently  required  as  here- 
tofore, while  sweeping  will  be  in  greater  requisition. 
The  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  is  already  beginning  to 
litter  the  lawns  and  walks,  and  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
moved every  morning  if  order  and  neatness  are  to  be 
preserved  ;  continue,  therefore,  to  dress  and  regulate  the 
margins  of  flower-beds,  &c,  removing  decayed  flower- 
stalks,  withered  leaves,  ccc,  and  roll  gravel  walks  as 
soon  as  possible  after  a  good  rainfall  in  order  to  keep 
them  as  solid  and  firm  as  possible.  Finish  the  clipping 
of  Yew  and  other  hedges  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Finish  also  the  budding  of  Roses  of  all  sorts 
while  the  bark  will  rise  freely.  Cuttings  of  the  Tea- 
scented  and  other  sorts  will  all  strike  freely  now  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  are  being 
struck,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  ends  of  short  and 
partially  ripened  shoots.  Cuttings  of  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums of  all  kinds  appear  to  strike  root  this  season 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  possibly  owing  to  the  wood 
being  somewhat  ripe  and  in  good  condition.  Beds  of 
annual  flowers  whose  beauty  is  past  should  be  removed 
at  once,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Aubrietias,  Alyo- 
sotises,  Wallflowers,  &c,  from  the  reserve  garden. 
P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Cucumbers  intended 
for  winter  supply  should  be  encouraged  to  make  sturdy 
healthy  growth,  the  two  requisites  to  which  are  air  and 
light.  Do  not  allow  them  to  bear  too  early,  or  too 
many  fruit  at  a  time,  for  if  this  is  done  failure  is  almost 
certain  to  ensue  so  soon  as  dull  dark  weather  arrives. 
Those  in  houses  that  have  been  fruiting  all  summer 
should  now  have  all  the  rusty  foliage  removed,  the 
laterals  well  thinned  out,  and  a  top-dressing  of  good 
soil  or  dung,  and  they  will  soon  be  again  in  full  bear- 
ing, if  a  night  temperature  of  740  can  be  kept  up. 
Melons. — -In  order  to  bring  late  crops  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  plants  must  be  well  cared  for  as  to  heat  and 
moisture.  Melons  will  not  be  roasted  into  flavour  any- 
more than  any  other  fruit ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
they  bear  the  moisture  in  which  Cucumbers  revel ;  they 
should  always  be  moist,  not  wet.  Attend  to  the  fer- 
tilisation of  those  in  flower,  and  sprinkle  advancing 
crops  in  the  afternoons  of  fine  days,  when  closing  up, 
and  keep  up  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  70*. 
All  fruit  in  pits  and  frames  expose  to  the  light,  as  before 
recommended,  if  allowed  to  ripen  lying  on  the  soil,  the 
flavour  is  always  flat  and  insipid  ;  and  now  that  the 
nights  are  colder,  syringing  should  be  discontinued,  and 
the  frames  well  covered  up  at  night.  W.  IVildsmith, 
Heckfield  Place,  Hants. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Disease  having  now  unmistakably  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Potato  crops,  the  advice  given  last  fortnight 
as  to  taking  up  should  still  be  adhered  to.  The  plant- 
ing out  of  young  plants  of  Endive  of  kinds,  Lettuce, 
&c,  for  late  autumn  and  winter  crops  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  where  pits  or  other  conveniences  for  shelter 
are  at  hand,  a  good  quantity  may  be  pricked  out  for 
use  in  hard  weather.  Early-sown  Cabbage  or  Coleiuorts 
may  also  be  planted  for  early  spring  use.  We  usually 
plant  out  on  sheltered  borders  about  12  to  14  inches 
apart,  removing  the  stalks  as  the  heads  are  cut.  Keep 
clean,  and  earth  up  as  necessary,  advancing  crops  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Kale,  &c,  as  also  Celery  and 
Cardoons.  The  latter  should  be  carefully  wound  round 
with  haybands,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  getting  into 
the  heart  of  the  plants,  as  when  this  occurs  the  plants 
are  liable  to  rot.  Globe  Artichokes  which  have  been 
more  than  one  year  on  the  ground  may  now  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  ground  manured  and  trenched  for  other 
crops.  Those  planted  in  spring  should  now  be  in  good 
bearing,  and  will  require  a  liberal  watering  to  prolong 
the  season.  Attend  also  to  watering  late  crops  of 
Peas,  Beans,  &c.  Continue  to  sow  successions  of  small 
salad,  as  also  a  last  sowing  of  Chervil,  Corn  Salad,  and 
Radishes.  Where  pits  have  not  been  previously  sown 
with  Parsley  for  winter  use,  strong  plants  may  now  be 
taken  up,  and  planted  thickly  in  large  pots,  afterwards 
placing  the  pots  in  an  open  situation  until  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  when  they  may  be  lifted  under  cover, 
so  as  to  give  a  supply  when,  in  hard  frost  or  snow,  it 
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cannot  be  readily  obtained  from    the   open   ground. 
IV.  Cox. 

FORESTRY. 
The  general  routine  of  work  in  this  department  will 
in  most  places  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  operations 
delayed  at  the  busy  period  can  again  be  resumed. 
Those  of  most  importance  should  be  proceeded  with 
first.  The  growth  on  hedges  is  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  begin  pruning  whenever  time  permits  ;  the 
small  switcher,  known  over  all  the  kingdom  as  San- 
derson's, is  the  best  adapted  for  this  work,  being 
light  and  easily  worked  by  one  hand.  The  cut  is 
made  by  a  sharp  swing  of  the  arm,  and  is  cleaner  and 
much  more  cleverly  done  than  by  shears.  In  the  nursery 
department  cleaning  and  tying  up  will  require  atten 
lion.  Where  the  leaders  of  Conifers  have  been 
injured  by  insects  or  otherwise,  the  healthiest  upper 
lateral  branch  may  be  tied  upright,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
leading  stem.  f.   Wtbster. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Official  Paradise.  —  When  the  right 
honourable  and  amiable  gentleman,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  is  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  first  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  former  office, 
he  made,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  speech,  wherein, 
amongst  other  negative  qualifications  for  the  per- 
formance of  them,  the  advantage  of  being  no  market- 
gardener  was  one  which  he  claimed  credit  for.  In  the 
capacity,  to  use  a  questionable  expression,  which  Mr. 
Ayrton  has  vacated,  he  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adam.  If 
-worthy  of  his  name,  whether  he  prove  to  be  an  yEdile 
or  no,  Adam  will  at  any  rate  be  a  gardener.  Punch. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Economic  Heating  :  W.  J.  C.  You  do  not  say  what 
are  the  dimensions  of  your  house,  but  we  should  think 
a  parrafin  lamp  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  protect  your 
collection  of  succulents  from  frost. 

Engineer  v.  Gardener  :  Querist.  It  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances not  known  to  us. 

Fungus  :  W.  E.  R.,  Brambleys.  The  scientific  name  of 
your  fungus  is  Phallus  impudicus,  commonly  called 
"Stinking  Polecat  "  and  "  Wood  Witch."  We  never 
saw  such  a  dense  mass  of  stringy  spawn  attached  to  any 
fungus  before.  Dig  it  up,  and  burn  it  as  soon  as  it 
appears  ;  it  is  often  a  great  plague  in  pleasure  grounds 
and  gardens. 

Grapes  :  E.  C.  B.  Your  Grapes  are  what  is  termed 
"shanking."  This  is  caused  through  inaction  of  the 
roots  ;  most  likely  through  being  in  a  wet  border. 

Grapes  and  Wasps  :  A  Lover  of  Grapes.  Try  the  effect 
of  starching  your  bags  before  putting  them  over  the 
bunches.  It  will  extend  them  so  that  the  wasps  cannot 
touch  the  fruit. 

Herbaceous  Plants  :  J.  J.  Pulleine.  These  are 
plants  which  do  not  form  any  permanent  woody  stem, 
in  which  respect  they  differ  from  shrubs.  In  gardens 
the  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  hardy  perennials 
— plants  whose  stems  die  down  to  the  ground  after 
flowering.     Spireea  Douglasii  is  a  shrub. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Grapes  :  A  Subscriber.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  now  to  check  the  progress  of  the  bug  is  to 
gently  brush  them  off  with  a  small  brush  or  pointed 
slick.  Where  washing  can  be  done  use  Fowler's 
Insecticide.  The  way  to  subdue  it  is  to  watch  for  it 
carefully  on  its  first  appearance,  and  persistently  wash 
it  off. 

Mealy-Bug  on  Vines  :  '/.  D.  S.  You  were  quite  right 
in  thinning  the  berries  as  you  describe.  You  can  only 
pick  it  off  the  Vines  now  in  a  careful  manner.  Mealy- 
bug increases  very  fast.  You  can  only  get  rid  of  it  by 
constant  washing  with  some  such  composition  as 
Fowler's  Insecticide. 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  H.  G.  1,  We  do  not  recog- 
nise the  Orchid  from  the  sketch  ;  2,  next  week. — 
C.  B.  Flower  too  far  gone  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  opinion.  Send  us  a  younger  flower  and 
leaves,  better  packed. — Nemo,  i,  Helichrysum  petio- 
latum.  —  R.  C.  B.  Funkia  lancifolia,  Rochea 
coccinea,    Sedum   spurium.      The  Salvia  is   probably 

5,  officinalis,  but  the  specimen  is  too  bad  to  be  identified. 
— H.  D.  S.  The  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  cannot  be  named 
from  cut  specimens  ;  4,  Hypericum,  probably  H.  An- 
drqsaemum,  but  a  poor  fragment  ;  5,  Acer  platanoides 
laciniatum  ;  6,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 

Parsley  :  C.  D.  S.  Your  leaf  shows  a  reversion  to  the 

primitive  form.     We  see  no  desirability  in  perpetuating 

it,  unless  as  a  curiosity. 
Select    Apples    and    Pears  :    Ruthin.    Pears :    r, 

Williams'   Bon  Chretien  ;  2,  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey  ; 

3,  Suffolk  Thorn  ;  4,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  5,  Beurre  Bosc  ; 

6,  Beurre  Diel  :  7,  Marie  Louise  ;  8,  Glou  Morceau  ; 
9,  Marechal  de  la  Cour  ;  10,  Thompson's.  Apples  ■  r 
Early  Harvest ;  2,  Lord  Suffolk  ;  3,  Stirling  Castle  •  4' 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  Cellini  ;  6,  Wormsley  Pippin  '; 

7,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  8,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  9,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  10,  Dumelow's  Seedling. 

Strood  Prolific  Damson  :  Corr.  The  error  was  ours, 
but  as  Strood  is  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  we  may  be 
excused. 


Catalogues  Received  :— H.  Cannell  (Station  Road, 
Woolwich),  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers 
and  Bedding  Plants,  &c. — William  Paul  (Waltham 
Cross,  N.),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs.— Dickson,  Brown  & 
Tait  (43,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester),  Catalogue 
of  Dutch  and  French  Flowering  Roots.— Alfred  Leger- 
ton  (J,  Aldgate,  London,  E.),  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots.  — Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing  (Stanstead  Park,    London,   and   West   Coates, 


Edinburgh),   Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots.  

Communications  Received. — Dap/mis.  (1,  Nol  annual  ;  2, 
We  think  only  one  :  3,  We  do  not  think  there  is  a  vacancy,'  but 
if  you  require  further  information,  apply  to  the  curator). — 
R.  G.-J.  H.  W.  &  Co.— 1.  M.  &  Son._D.  T.  F.— W.  P.  A. 
— G.-W.  P.-W.  B.-J.  S. 


arhets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  21. 
A  slight  falling  off  is  observable  in  some  departments 
of  the  market,  but  the  wholesale  requirements  are  well 
kept  up,  and  prices  remain  much  the  same  as  last  week. 
There  is  a  good  attendance  on  market  days,  and  con- 
signments are  large  to  Scotland  and  the  midland 
counties. 

Fruit. 
d.  s.d. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  .. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    . . 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  , 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 


1  oto  2  o 

2  o —  4  o 

0  6 —  1  o 

2  o —  4  o 
40—70 

1  6 —  6  o 
10  o — 11  o 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz. . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  tb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

.  2  oto  6  o 
8  o — 12  o 
..—26 
8  o — 24  o 
8  o — 15  o 
3  o—  6  o 

10  o—  .. 


Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  310  o  6 
Asparagus,  English, 

per  100       ....    —  . , 

—     French,   do —  .. 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown.bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,new,p.  bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle.,  r  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel       ..         ..2  6 —  4  o 


Vegetables. 
.  d.   s.d. 


t.  d.  s.  d. 

O    2tO    O    4 
3O—5O 

0  4 —  o  6 

1  o —  2  o 


Herbs,  per  bunch  . . 
Horse  Radish.p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6- 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o—  4  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
—  black  Turnip,  do.  . .  —  06 
Rhubarb,  p.  bun.  . .  o  3 —  1  o 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush, . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  1  o —  2  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.  . .  o  9 —  1  o 
Potatos— Early  Shaws,  80s.  to  90s.  per  ton  j  Early  Myatts,  120J. 

to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  100s.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons, 

I20S.  to  140J.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun,     . . 


..—06 

1  6 —  3  o 

2  o —  4  o 

Plants  in  Pots, 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  3to  o  6 
Stephanotis,    per   12 

sprays  . .  . .  3  o—  6  o 
Tropseolum,  per  doz. 

bunches    ..         ..  1  o —  2  o 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.  do: 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Calceolarias. .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 

Dracasna  termi- 

nalis  do. 
,,    viridis . .     do. 

Erica,  in  variety, 
from  . ,     do. 

Rhodanthe. .       do. 


s. 

d. 

s.d. 

3 

oto  5 

0 

b 

0 — 12 

0 

q 

0- 

-ia 

0 

3 

0- 

-  9 

0 

4 

0- 

-  8 

12 

0— 

-30 

0 

12 

0- 

--'4 

0 

12 

0- 

-30 

O 

6 

s.  a  s.  d. 

Fuchsia         ..p.  doz.  4  otoi2  o 
Gladiolus  Brenchley- 


ensis,  each , 
Kalosanthes 

cinea 
Mignonette  ., 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium, 
Petunias  . . 
Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . . 


..  o  6 —  1  o 
coc- 

each  1  o —  1  6 
do.     30—50 
30—90 
6  o — 12  o 
3  o—  6  o 


do. 
do. 

do. 


do. 


6— 


5  o 


TO     BE     SOLD,     Privately,     Three      newly-erected 
SPAN-ROOF  GREENHOUSES,  each  50  feet  long;  and  One 
PIT,  50  feet,  heated  with  Hot-water  Piping.— Apply  to 


PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS 


PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS'  MONTHLY 
REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FLORISTS' and  SEED  BUSINESSES,  and  FARMS,  to  be  LET  or 
SOLD,  for  this  Month,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  E. 


WANTED  to  RENT,  at  Michaelmas,  for  1874,  a 
DAIRY  of  over  FIFTY  COWS.  Given  up  the  Sarsdcn  Dairy 
through  the  Farm  being  Reset,  after  renting  it  six  years.  References 
unexcept  ionable. 

J.  T.  RALLS,  Dairyman,  Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton,  O: 


NURSERY    and    SEED    BUSINESS    to   be    LET, 
within  three  miles  of  Covent  Garden  Market  ;  established  over 
30  years,  well  stocked,  and  fit  for  immediate  possession. 

Apply  by  letter  to  W.  T.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C, 


To  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  good  BUSINESS,  comprising  about 
3%  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  between  4000  and  5000  feet  of  Glass. 
Has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  the  last  12  years  by  the  present 
occupier.     For  further  particulars,  apply  tc 
"    The  G: 


THOMAS  PESTRIDGE, 


3reenway,  Ux bridge. 


NURSERY  TO  LET,  on  Lease,  close  to  a  Railway 
Station  in  a  Market  Town  in  Sussex,  containing  upwards  ot 
7000  feet  of  Glass  in  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-houses,  all  Heated  with 
Hot-water  Pipes.     The  valuation  about  .£400. 

or  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  J.  C,  22,  James  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  *       1     u  » 


TO  BE  LET,  the  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  King  Street, 
Hammersmith,  with  a  good  i6-roomed  House,  and  a  quantity 
of  Glass,  standing  on  about  an  Acre  of  Land,  with  Show-house  facing 
the  Great  Western  Main  Road,  and  close  to  the  Railway  Station. 

Particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  MACINTOSH,  on  the  Premises 
or  his  Solicitors,  Messrs.  JENKINS,  OWEN,  and  OLIVERS 
1,  Corbctt  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


To  Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,   a  valuable  BUSINESS,  at 
South  Norwood,  with  Lease  of  House  and  Garden  Ground,  con- 
taining about  21  perches,  with  Greenhouses  and  Forcing-house,  &c., 
held  for  a  term,  of  which  46  years  are  unexpired,  at  a  low  rent. 
Mr.   HOLLIDGE,  Builder,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E, 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  valuable  long  LEASE, 

-  nearly  80  years  unexpired,  of  a  capital  going  CONCERN  in  the 
above  line,  situated  about  ten  miles  west  of  CoventfGarden  Market. 
There  is  an  excellent  detached  Residence,  Ten  large  Greenhouses, 
Forcing-house,  Three  Acres  of  Land,  and  every  convenience  for 
carrying  on  the  business.  The  whole  of  the  extensive  Stock-in-Trade, 
'  ants   &c. ,  will  be  included  in  the  purchase, 

I;or  lunhrr  particulars  and  Cards  to  view,  apply  personally  to  Mr. 
J.S.C.OMMK,  Market  Harden  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  16,  Southampton 
btrcet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


To  the  Trade. 
UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

,^i™d  all-JS!5iaw,°f..NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
W£EK  at  KETTELWELVS  ROOMS.  ».  king  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  11,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALE  BY  AUCTION 


M.  J.  LINDEN'S 


UNRIVALLED 


COLLECTIONS 


OF  NEW  AND  RARE 


PLANTS. 


BY  reason  of  the  translation  of  M.  J. 
Linden's  Business  to  the  great  Esta- 
blishment in  Ghent  (formerly  of  M.  Amb. 
Verschaffelt),  52,  Rue  du  Chaume,  M.  VAN 
MONS,  Notary,  is  instructed  to  SELL,  with- 
out disturbance  of  a  single  species,  the  well- 
known  COLLECTIONS  in  M.  J.  LINDEN'S 
Establishment  at  Brussels,  situated  Quartier 
Leopold,  opposite  the  Wiertz  Museum,  on  the 
8th  of  SEPTEMBER,  and  following  days. 

ORDER    OF    THE    SALE. 

MONDA  Y  and  TUESDA  Y,  September  8  b>  9. 
Stove  and  Temperate  ORCHIDS  (1600  lots).— Among 
which  will  be  lound  the  finest  Collection  of  Vandeae  and 
Cattleyas,  many  of  gigantic  dimensions  —  comprising 
also  the  celebrated  Collection  of  Consul  Schiller,  bought 
some  years  ago. 

WEDNESDA  Yand  THURSDA  Y,  September  10  6>  11. 
Cool-house  ORCHIDS  (1280  lots).— This  Collection 
is  rich  in  new  species,  especially  in  Masdevallias,  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Oncidiums  ;  also  25  stocks  of  New  Plants, 
some  first-rate,  and  all  the  species  sent  out  this  year 
from  the  Establishment. 

PR/DA  Y,  September  12. 

PALMS,  CYCADS,  and  PANDANADS  in  specimen 

plants. 

SA  TURDA  Y,  September  13. 

PALMS — of  every  description,  especially  of  a  decorative 

character,   as  Cocos  Weddeliana.     Several  hundred  fine 

plants    of    Thrinax    elegans,    Calamus,    Daemouorops, 

&c,  &c.      12,000  to  19,000  plants. 

MONDA  Y  and  TUESDA  Y,  September  15  6V  16. 
Useful  and  Officinal  Plants  {800  lots).     Tropical  Fruit 
Trees  (600  lots).     These  Collections  are  unrivalled. 

WEDNESDA  Y  and  THURSDA  Y,  September  17  6>  18. 
Sundry  STOVE   PLANTS,   as  Arads,  Crotons,  Dra- 
caenas, Marantas,  Bromeliads,  Nepenthes,  &c. 

PR  IDA  Y  and  SA  TURDA  Y,  September  19  6>  20. 
Tree  and  Herbaceous  FERNS,  AGAVES,  YUCCAS, 
Greenhouse  and  Hardy  PLANTS,  &c. 


THE  CATALOGUE  OF  ORCHIDS 

May  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  R. 
SILBERRAD,  on  and  after  the  25th  of  this 
month.  The  other  Catalogues  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  September. 


Gentlemen  who  cannot  attend  the  Sale 
may  have  their  commissions  faithfully  executed 
by  M.  Van  MONS,  Notary,  Chaussie  de  Wavre, 
Brussels. 


August  23,   1S73.] 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS  DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  PRECISELY. 

Bulbs  from  India. 
lyrR.  J-  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

lyX.  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
SATURDAY,  August  ?i.  at  half-past  12  o' Clock  precisely,  600  LOTS 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  BULBS,  just 
arrived  from  Holland,  and  three  Mowing  Machines. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

MR.  1.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY,  August  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  impor- 
tation of  CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Ecuador, 
just  arrived  by  R.M.S.  Moselle,  consisting  ot  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  Cattleya  maxima,  Oncidium  nubiginum,  and  O.  Phal;cnopsis, 
u  e\eavatum,  Odontoglossum  longifolium,  Sec.  ;  also  a  quantity  01 
CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  from  Burmah,  comprising  Dendrobium 
thrysiflorum,  D.  Parishii,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  Bensoni,  D.  albo- 
sanguincum,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  var.  Dayi ;  also  well-established 
Plants  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cypripcdium 
caudatum,  best  variety;  an  importation  of  Odontoglossums,  and 
(ither  Orchids,  from  New  Grenada;  two  small  collections  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  and  some  fine  SPECIMEN  FERNS. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL 
bv  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  August  26,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
many  fine  BULBS,  from  California  and  elsewhere,  including  several 
hundreds  of  the  beautiful  SPARAXIS  PULCHERRIMA  and  S. 
THUNBERGII,  ERYTHRONIUM  GIG  ANTRUM;  the  fine 
Autumn-flowering  CROCUS  SPECIOSUS,  &c;  also  several  species 
Of  CYCLOBOTHRA  and  CALOCHORTUS,  SCILLA,  PRO- 
DI.LA,  and  ALLIUM  ;  500  fine  plants  of  PRIMULA  JAPONICA, 
300  HEPATICA  ANGULOSA(the  finest  of  the  genus),  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  August  20,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  impor- 
tation of  TREE  FERN'S— DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA— ex  s.s. 
Lincolnshire  and  Northumberland.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  importa- 
tions of  this  useful  species  that  has  ever  reached  this  country,  the 
trunks  being  all  straight,  symmetrical,  and  handsome,  ranging  in 
height  from  4  to  9  feet. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Established  Orchids. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,    38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  \V.C,  on 
o'Clock   precisely,   a   small 


FRIDAY,    August   20,   at    half-past    __ 

collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  includinj 


Yanda  Cathcarti 
Dcndrochilum  filiforme 
Cypripcdium  Harrisianum 

.,  lsevigatum 

Oncidium  armulum 
Disa  grandirlora 


Odontoglossum  augustatum 

,,  blandinum 

Prescatorea  cerina 
Cattleya  amethystoglossa 
Colax jugosus 
Yanda  Denisoniana 


Also  a  few  imported  plants  of  the  rare  Dendrobium  McCarthia:. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOHN  STEWART  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  having  Purchased  the 
Stock  and  Goodwill  of  the  Business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Urquhart 
&  Sons,  at  Camp  Nursery,  Broughty  Fern',  have,  with  a  view  of 
Rearranging  their  Stock,  instructed  the  Subscriber  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  in  the  beginning  of  OCTOBER,  a  great  variety  of 
NURSERY  STOCK,  extending  over  50  Acres,  in  large  and  small 
Lots.  The  Stock  comprises  :  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Cover  Plants,  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Ornamental  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Coniferrc, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes, 
Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  &c. 
Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  removing,  and  every  facility  afforded 
for  carefully  lilting  and  packing.  Inspection  of  the  Stock  respectfully 
invited. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  end  of  September,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

J.    S.  MARSHALL,   Auctioneer,    Dundee. 


Peremptory  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN  and  OTHERS. 

MR.  KERRISON  has  received  instructions  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  September  1 
and  2,  at  the  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  a  large  quantity  of 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  &c,  comprising  choice  named  Rhododendrons, 
2  to  9  feet  high  ;  also  many  thousand  hybrid  and  ponticum  varieties, 
from  2  to  5  feet  high  ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  Hollies,  Ericas,  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &c  Also  a  large  quantity  of  HERBACEOUS 
and  ALPINE  PLANTS  in  pots.  The  whole  must  be  sold  without 
the  slightest  reserve,  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany having  purchased  the  land  for  new  warehouses  and  sidings. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Auctioneer,  290,  Stamford 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne;  at  the  Falstaff  Hotel,  Market  Place, 
Manchester  ;  and  at  the  place  of  Sale. 


IMPORTANT  SALES  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Geddington  Grange,  near  Kettering. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  byAUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  September  4  (r  o'Clock),  at  Geddington 
Grange,  near  Kettering,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PUKE-HREI) 
SHORTHORNS  belonging  to  Sir  Wm.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.  It 
has  been  bred  for  the  last  40  years  from  very  superior  fine  old 
stocks,  and  comprises  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows, 
and  Heifers.  Bulls  of  the  Spencer,  Knightley.  and  Bates  blood 
have  been  in  use.  This  herd  has  been  successfully  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Leicestershire  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  as  well  as  at  the  Christmas  Fat  Shows. 

Catalogues    may  be  had   of  JOHN  THORNTON,  is,     Langham 
Place,  London,  W. 
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Drayton  House,  near  Thrap stone. 
R.JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
*"UDAY,  September  5  (1  o'ClockL'at  Drayton  House, 
tone,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  HERD  of  PURE 
BRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred  by  the  late  W.  R^Stopford  Sackville, 
Esq.  This  Herd,  comprising  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls, 
Cows  and  Heifers,  was  established  about  30  years  ago  with  Stock 
from  the  well-known  Herds  of  Messrs.  York,  Manning,  Ladds,  and 
Bamett.  The  Bulls  used  have  been  very  superior  animals,  latterly  of 
the  Knightley  and  Bates  blood.  The  Cattle  are  of  large  scale,  great 
milkers,  and  of  a  very  uniform  fine  character. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  bad  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Bridekirk,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  September  9  (1  o'Clock),  at  Bridekirk, 
Cockermouth,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORNS belonging  to  John  Stirling,  Esq.,  consisting  of  between 
Thirty  and  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers.  The  Stock  has 
been  selected  and  bred  from  the  very  superior  Herds  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  J.  P.  Foster,  R.  Jefferson,  and  John  Wood. 
Colonel  Towneley's  England's  Hero  (26,104),  a  son  of  Mr.  Booth's 
England's  Glory  from  a  Butterfly  Cow,  is  the  sire  of  the  young 
animals,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Sale. 

Also  will  be  SOLD  about  THIRTY  very  choice  young  COWS 
and  HEIFERS,  from  the  well-known  herd  belonging  to  John  Black- 
stock,  Esq- ,  of  Hayton  Castle.  They  are  principally  descended  from 
fine  old  Cumberland  strains,  upon  which  Bulls  of  Bates  blood  have 
been  used,  Mr.  Bowly's  Bates  Duet  (21,248)  and  Baslow,  bred  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  the  Barrington  tribe,  being  recently  in 
service- 
Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  soon  be  issued,  and  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Important  Sale  of  the  Charleywood  Herd 

OF  SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY.  September  12  (1  o'Clock),  at  Charleywood,  near 
Rickmansworlh.  Herts,  the  ENTIRE  and  very  CHOICE  HERD  u( 
PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  the  property  of  C.  A. 
Barnes,  Esq.  It  comprises  about  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers,  more  than  half  of  which  are  of  the  well-known  Celia  tribe,  so 
long  and  carefully  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

1  he  other  portion  of  the  Herd  is  composed  of  choice  specimens  of 
the  late  Earl  Dude's  Lizzie  (by  4th  Duke  of  York)  tribe  ;  Mr.  Bolden's 
Czarina  (by  2d  Grand  Duke),  Mr.  Ben  Wilson's  Brawilh  Bud,  Darling- 
tons,  lulieltas,  and  other  favourite  strains.  Lord  Wallace  (24,473),  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  bull  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Bodcnbach  (23,433), 
from  a  7th  Duke  of  York  Bracelet  Cow,  were  formerly  used.  Barring- 
ton  Duke,  a  pure  Bates  bull,  is  now,  with  Duke  of  Berkeley  of  the 
Bracelet  tribe,  in  service.  The  stock  is  consequently  very  full  of  the 
highly  fashionable  Bates  blood,  and  will  be  found  a  very  even  fine  lot 
of  cattle,  in  excellent  breeding  condition,  and  a  large  majority  arc  of  a 
good  red  colour. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  will  soon  be  issued,  and  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  'JHORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Aylesby  Annual  Show  of  Pure-bred  Leicester  Kams, 

FIRST  WEDNESDAY    IN    SEPTEMBER. 

MR.    TORR    intends    SHOWING    his    RAMS    on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  3  next,  when   he  will  be  glad  to 
see  those  Gentlemen  who  may  favour  him  with  their  company. 

Mr.  Torr  will  provide  Conveyances  to  meet  all   the  Trains  at  the 
Great  Coates  Station  (two  and  a  half  miles  from  Aylesby),   on   the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 
Aylesby  Manor,  near  Grimsby,  July  21. 


MINNESOTA,  a  Fertile  and  Healthy  Field  for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.  Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.  For  Map  and  general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 
SHEPPARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.   PURSER,  Secretary. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every      kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 

Tohn  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granville  R.  H.Somerset,  Esq, Q.C. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq.  Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.  P. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1873. 


THERE  is  not  anywhere  a  prettier  upland 
country  than  that  which  one  traverses  on 
either  side  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  above  Thame ; 
and  here,  with  its  handsome  mansion,  parson- 
age, and  farmhouse,  built  substantially  probably 
200  years  ago — its  many  cottages,  its  magnificent 
Elm  trees,  with  green  fields  sloping  from  them — 
is  the  very  ideal  country  village,  to  all  appear- 
ance as  wholesome  and  as  healthy  as  it  is 
unquestionably  charming.  On  the  contrary,  un- 
fortunately, as  with  country  villages  almost 
everywhere,  its  sanitary  condition  is  often  worse 
than  that  of  our  central  London  parishes.  Fever 
is  sometimes  prevalent  here  and  hereabouts  at 
such  a  rate,  with  so  many  fatal  cases,  as  would 
make  us  stand  aghast  if  either  should  come  true 
of  the  millions  of  the  metropolis.  The  few 
deaths  which  have  taken  place—  the  eight  or  ten 
families  who  have  lately  been  attacked  in  some 
of  the  villages  hereabouts — would  correspond  to 
many  thousand  similar  cases  if  all  London  were 
suffering  on  the  same  scale.  And  this  is  the 
district  whence  the  milk  has  come  to  which  they 
attribute  the  recent  attack  of  fever  in  Maryle- 
bone. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  heard  the  other  day  a 
country  practitioner  declare,  after  an  experience 
including  three  such  periods,  that  every  20  years 
or  25  an  attack  of  fever  comes  and  goes  in 
country  places  without  apparent  cause,  weaken- 
ing for  the  time  its  many  victims,  and  killing  off 
its  few,  then  4  per  cent,  of  our  country  districts 
are  always  suffering  from  these  attacks.  And  if 
the  declaration  of  fever-specialists  and  experts 


be  well  founded,  what  a  constant  attitude  of  fear 
should  not  all  our  towns,  fed  from  these  districts, 
constantly  maintain.  And  what  an  entire 
reversal  of  all  our  ideas  about  health  !  "  Fever- 
stricken  dens  "  is  no  longer  a  fit  phrase  for  the 
crowded  streets  of  densely  populated  towns. 
These  would  be  healthy  were  it  not  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fever  haunted  country  ! 
There  is  not  now  in  all  probability  one  gallon  in 
every  ten  of  the  milk  that  is  taken  up  our  streets 
and  alleys  that  is  not  brought  from  the  country, 
and  4  per  cent,  of  it  is  constantly,  on  this 
showing,  liable  to  be  the  vehicle  of  fever.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  idea  : — It  is  a  frightful  risk  we  run  : — 
The  thing  is  utterly  absurd.  These  are  the 
exclamations  with  which  such  an  idea  will  be 
received. 

Taking  the  last  expression  first,  it  will  be 
defended  thus  : — Let  it  be  admitted  that  your 
health  depends  on  what  you  eat  and  drink,  per- 
haps even  more  than  on  the  air  you  breathe. 
It  is  reasonable  enough  that  when  Marylebone 
is  attacked  with  fever  it  should  not  only  look  at 
the  state  of  its  drainage,  its  sewerage,  and  other 
possibilities  of  nuisance — but  it  should  carefully 
examine  the  various  sources  of  its  food — the 
places  from  which  it  receives,  in  short,  its  bread 
and  water  :  and  especially,  let  us  say,  the  latter. 
It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  admit  that  the 
water  of  our  great  London  companies  into  which 
the  drainage  of  several  hundred  thousand  people, 
healthy  and  unhealthy,  flows,  is  capable  of  any 
extent  of  mischief.  Marylebone,  which  drinks 
of  the  Thames  below  Windsor,  Reading,  Oxford, 
always,  one  would  think,  has  an  obvious  explana- 
tion ready  of  any  attack  of  the  typhoid  fever  that 
may  break  out  in  its  midst.  But  to  suppose 
the  milk  brought  from  breezy  upland  pastures 
to  be  contaminated  seems,  let  us  repeat  the 
words,  utterly  absurd. — Nevertheless,  we  fear  the 
idea  has  received  its  justification  lately  in  the 
example  to  which  Dr.  WHITMORE,  the  medical 
officer  of  Marylebone,  has  called  attention  ;  and 
it  is  right  to  direct  the  most  anxious  attention  of 
milk  farmers  to  the  possibilities  of  mischief  of 
which  even  they,  unconsidering,  are  capable. 

Water  from  a  shallow  well,  though  10  or 
20  yards  from  the  cesspool  or  manure  heap, 
into  which  all  the  house-waste  is  thrown,  may 
become,  when  there  is  an  infectious  disorder  in 
the  house,  quite  capable  of  conveying  the  dis- 
order. Such  water,  used  only  to  clean  milk 
vessels,  may  even  communicate  the  germs  of 
mischief  to  the  milk  which  is  being  conveyed. 
We  all  know  how  receptive  milk  is  of  influence 
from  mere  neighbourhood,  and  still  more  from 
contact  with  any  putrescible  or  putrescent  sub- 
stance. But  that  water,  only  possibly  contami- 
nated, and  not  actually  partaken  of,  but  used 
only  to  wash  out  the  drinking  vessels,  should  be 
so  capable  of  mischief ;  while  water  which  must 
be  always  more  or  less  contaminated  is  actually 
drank  by  a  whole  population  with  impunity,  is 
the  paradox  which  puzzles  us  in  the  Mary- 
lebone experience.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  admit, 
in  the  extraordinary  history  of  this  attack  of 
fever  in  Marylebone,  that  such  a  possibility  has 
been  exemplified  during  the  past  fortnight,  and 
let  the  constant  carefulness  of  the  dairy  be 
redoubled  for  the  future. 

The  upshot  of  this  story  for  the  milk-drinkers 
of  the  metropolis  will  doubtless  be  that  our  great 
milk  companies  will  employ  their  own  medical 
inspectors,  and  charge  \d.  a  pint  extra  for  the 
cost  of  the  scientific  guarantee,  which,  for  their 
own  reputation,  they  will  for  the  future  need. 
These  officers  will  travel  from  farm  to  farm,  insist 
upon  the  use  of  spring  water  only  for  all  cleansing 
operations,  require  such  alterations  of  the  dairy 
arrangements  of  the  place  as  shall  keep  all 
chance  of  excremental  pollution  at  a  distance  ; 
report  on  the  health  of  the  people  employed  with 
the  cattle  or  in  the  dairy,  or  living  on  the 
premises  ;  and  generally  so  interfere  that  milk 
farmers  will  either  be  disgusted  with  the  per- 
petual annoyance,  or  make  an  adequate  charge 
for  the  toleration  of  it. 

While,  however,  we  are  bound,  we  suppose,  to 
admit  that  the  medical  authorities  have  made 
good  their  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  constant 
carefulness  and  supervision,  we  certainly  will  not 
permit  such  letters  as  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
on  this  subject,  lately  published  in  the  Times,  to 
pass  without  protest.  Mr.  Smee  declares  him- 
self "  in  a  position  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever  from  the  use  of  milk." 

"We  keep,"  he  says,  "a  small  herd  of  cows,  from 
which  my  house  in  London  is  supplied  with  milk,  cream, 
and  butter.     What  is  not  required  for  our  own  use  is  sent 
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to  the  members  of  the  family,  and  when  there  is  any  sur- 
plus the  neighbours  purchase  it. 

"  During  the  spring  my  son  directed,  without  my  know- 
ledge, that  the  cows  should  be  fed  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sewage  grass,  when,  without  knowing  the  reason, 
the  butter  was  so  offensive  we  could  not  bear  it  on  the 
table  ;  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  loud  in  their 
complaints,  and  the  neighbours  for  a  long  time  came  for 
no  more  butter. 

"  Upon  inquiry  I  heard  of  the  feed  of  sewage  grass, 
which  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  when 
the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  resumed  their  lormer  excel- 
lence. 

' '  This  seemed  to  me  too  seriously  important  to  pass 
unnoticed,  so  I  desired  my  son  again  to  repeat  the 
experiment  suddenly,  without  any  notice,  when  the  same 
results  again  occurred.  Cows  like  the  sewage  grass,  and 
the  milk  is  slightly  increased  in  quantity  by  its  use.  The 
milk  has  a  slightly  rancid  odour  when  about  24  hours  old, 
and  has  this  quality  a  day  or  two  after  the  cows  are  fed 
with  the  grass.  The  butter  becomes  bad  about  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  made,  and  no  care  in  its  preparation  can 
avert  its  rancidity. 

"  I  have  long  known  that  the  use  of  putrid  manures 
affects  the  quality  of  vegetables,  and  have  called  special 
attention  to  the  fact  in  the  book  of  My  Garden.  I  did 
not,  however,  know  till  lately  that  the  putrid  matter  could 
be  taken  by  animals,  and  communicated  in  the  dangerous 
putrefactive  state  by  the  milk  to  other  animals.  If  you 
would  like  to  verify  the  experiment,  a  cow  shall  be  placed 
at  your  disposal  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  fact,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  many 
social  problems,  is  thoroughly  well  known  to  our  dairy 
proprietors." 

We  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  contrary 
to  all  this  can  be  verified  by  an  experience  lon< 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  prove  even  an  agri 
cultural  truth  ;  which  needs  something  more  for 
its  determination  than  a  small  herd  of  cows  sup- 
plied with  feeds  of  grass  on  a  couple  of  spring 
days. 

Sewage  grass  is,  we  may  almost  say,  the  sole 
source  of  the  milk  which  is  supplied  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  it  has  been  so  for  many 
generations  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The 
sewage  of  Edinburgh  when  it  reaches  the 
meadows  where  this  grass  is  grown,  and  over 
which  it  is  flooded  in  the  most  wasteful,  reckless 
manner,  is  older,  fouler,  farther  advanced  in 
putrefaction,  than  ordinary  town  sewage.  It  is 
the  drainage  of  cesspools  as  much  as  of  water- 
closets,  and  is  necessarily,  much  of  it,  many  days 
old.  Dr.  Littlejohn  and  Professor  Christi- 
SON — both  of  them  anxious  for  the  health  of 
Edinburgh  —  the  former,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  city — the  latter,  one  of  the 
Professors  of  the  University — both  of  them 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  sewaged 
meadows  lying  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  and 
anxious  to  make  out  a  case  against  them  — 
declare  that  they  have  failed  to  trace  any  illness 
of  any  kind  to  these  meadows,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Their  evidence  will  be  found  in  the 
first  and  fourth  reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission. 

Is  not  this  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  perfect 
harmlessness  of  town  sewage  as  an  agent  in 
the  production  of  wholesome  cattle  food  ?  If 
anything  further  be  desired  with  reference  to  the 
particular  case  which  has  brought  forth  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Smee,  we  add  that  the  cattle  on 
the  farm,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Mary- 
lebone  typhoid  attack  has  come,  have  been 
pastured  all  this  spring  and  summer  in  dry  grass 
fields  in  a  Buckinghamshire  valley,  and  on  the 
hill  sides  which  enclose  it,  miles  away  from  any 
sewaged  meadows. 


One  of  the  most  mysterious  diseases  which 
affect  our  Wheat  crops  is  what  is  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Blight.  Isolated 
patches  in  a  field  die  off  after  impregnation  has 
fully  taken  place,  and  the  ears  yield  nothing  but 
thin  shrivelled  grains.  The  stem  beneath  the 
ears  is  often  discoloured  or  even  partially  charred, 
without  any  distinct  trace  of  either  fungi  or 
insects,  except  that  occasionally  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  up  with 
fungous  spawn,  a  circumstance  which  may  have 
occurred  after  the  death  of  the  plant.  For 
further  information  on  this  point  we  may  refer  to 
the  article  "  Blight "  in  Morton's  Cyclopmiia  of 
Agriculture,  p.  2.\\. 

We  have,  however,  now  before  us  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  blight,  and  one  apparently  not 
quite  so  disastrous,  as  the  grain  is  well-formed, 
and  scarcely  at  all  shrivelled  *  ;  the  straw,  as  in 
the  former  case,  is  discoloured  and  dead  imme- 
diately under  the  ear,  while  all  the  remainder  is 
full  of  sap  and  good.  It  seems  thus  clear  that 
the  mischief,  whatever  it  is,  does  not  arise  from 
the   root,  though   we    have  no   opportunity   of 


*  The  ears  were  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wheatley. 
Oxfordshire. 


examining  more  than  the  ears  themselves.  It  is 
however,  observable  that  the  glumes  are  here  and 
there  speckled  with  sori  of  mildew,  the  spores 
being  perfectly  formed,  without  any  trace  now  of 
the  rusty  early  stage  of  the  .fungus.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  Puccinia 
on  the  stems.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  the  spawn  of  the  Puccinia  enters  into  the 
tissues  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  that  it  may  remain  dormant  till  the 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture  are  favour- 
able to  its  development,  and  that  its  effects  may 
be  sure  though  insidious.  The  spots  of  mildew 
are  so  few,  that  they  would  quite  escape  notice 
till  the  ears  are  examined  under  a  lens  ;  but  as 
the  mildew  exists,  and  must  have  gone  through 
the  rust  form,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  some 
arrest  of  the  more  general  development  of  the 
fungus  may  have  taken  place  from  some  un- 
healthy but  inappreciable  condition  of  the  plant. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
because  we  find  in  the  dark  spots  undoubted 
mycelium,  accompanied  by  abundant  oil- 
globules,  and  that  peculiar  ulmate  condition 
which  is  so  common  in  diseased  tissues. 
M.  7.  B. 

A  SMALL  supply  of  new-crop  English  Wheat 

at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  was  sold  at  an  advance  of 
2s.  per  quarter  on  the  price  of  the  previous  Monday  ; 
trade  on  Wednesday  was  firm,  but  sales  were  effected 

slowly. Beasts  sold  at  an  enhanced  figure  on  Monday 

at  Copenhagen  Fields  ;  the  prices  for  sheep  improved  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  the  quotations  of  the  previous 
market-day  obtained  for  both,  and  choice  calves 
advanced. The  Wool  market  is  firm. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

We  give  here,  in  tabular  form,  the  two  principal 
families  in  the  catalogue  of  the  New  York  Mills  herd 
of  Shorthorns,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  S.  Campbell, 

Descendants  or  DUCHESS  66th  BY  4TH  DUKE  OF  YORK  (10,167). 
d.  Ductless  66th.  g.d.  Duchess  66th.  g-d.d.  Duchess  66th.  g.g.g.d.  Duchess    66th 


bred  by  Earl  Ducie,  was  the  highest  priced  cow  at  the 
Tortworth  sale,  1853,  where  Messrs.  Becar  &  Morris 
purchased  her  for  700  gs.  Her  dam  and  sire  both 
were  bought  by  Earl  Ducie  at  the  Kirklevington  sale, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bates  (1S50),  the  former  for 
150  gs.,  and  the  latter  200  gs.  Although  possessing 
both  the  "Norfold"  and  "Second  Hubback"  or 
"Red  Rose"  cross,"  Duchess  55//;  was  thought  to  be 
the  best  cow  at  the  Kirklevington  sale,  and  it  is  from 
her  daughter  that  the  "  Duchesses  "in  America  are  now 
descended. 

The  "  Oxfords"  all  trace  from  Oxford,  a  roan  cow, 
bought  by  Colonel  Morris  at  Mr.  Bates'  sale  (1850) 
for  71  gs.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Matchem 
cow,  and  got  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Of  the  bulls  by  which  the  "Duchesses"  and 
"  Oxfords  "  have  been  crossed  in  America,  some  few 
are  bred  from  the  same  strains  as  those  used  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bates,  these  being  of  the  "Oxford"  tribe; 
the  cross  introduced  a  few  years  before  his  death  in 
1850.  Through  Imperial  Duke,  sire  of  the  $lh 
Duchess  of  Thorndale,  the  "  Knightley  "  blood  comes 
in,  Imperial  Duke  being  a  son  of  2D  Grand  Duke 
and  Mrs.  Flathers,  of  the  "  Rosy"  tribe,  sold  at  Sir 
Charles  Knightley's  sale,  1856.  In  3D  DUKE  of 
Airdrie,  sire  of  %lh  Duchess  of  Thorndali,  the 
"  Booth  "  blood  is  introduced,  3D  Duke  of  Airdrie 
being  by  Duke  of  Airdrie  (an  excellent  and  pure 
"Duchess"  sire)  out  of  Duchess  of  Airdrie  by  2D 
Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  out  of  a  "  Duchess"  cow 
by  Mr.  Booth's  Lord  George. 

The  "  Oxfords "  are  all  slightly  bred  out  from  the 
pure  ' '  Bates  "line,  Romeo  being  bred  by  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  from  an  old  "Cumberland"  strain,  and 
Marquis  of  Carrabas  by  Mr.  Fowkes  from  Mr. 
Cowling's  "Old  Cherry"  blood.  Bulls  descended 
from  these  cows  have  been  used  on  the  "  Duchesses." 
Imperial  Oxford,  sire  of  the  2D  and  3D  Dukes  of 
Geneva,  is  an  instance  of  this,  he  being  by  the  Duke 
of  Geneva,  out  of  Gem  of  Oxford  by  2D  Grand 
Duke,  g.dam  Romeo's  Oxford  by  Oxford.  Con- 
sequently the  blood  of  each  tribe  is  very  much  com- 
bined and  so  intermixed  that  the  distinct  character  of 
the  "Duchess"  and  "Oxford"  cattle  is  now  so 
blended  that  accustomed  eyes  have  frequently  now 
much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  great  character- 
istics for  which  each  were  celebrated. 


rsaih  Ductless  of  Tlicrndale  f^rhZnA. 


-  ylDncJiessofThorn- 
dale,  iSsS.byDuKE 
of  Gloucester' 
(11,382) 


by    2D    Grand 
(12,961) 


DUKE-| 


Duke 
(28,458) 


\-$th  Duchess  of 
867,  by  ioth  < 
Thorndale' 


Lot  70.  4/A  Duchess  of 
Oneida,  1872,  by  4TI1 
Duke  of  Geneva  (7931) 

Lot  1.  2D  Duke  ofOneida 

{1870)  by  4TH  Di_:ke  of 
•    Geneva 


g.g.  g.  g.d. 
Duchcm  66///. 


r-Lot  S3-    J5*&    L 

12th  Duchess  of  Geneva  by  J      Geneva,    1870, 

Baron       of       Oxford  i  .  Duke  of  Gen 

luintl  *" 


Lot  S3-    i$th    Duc/iess   of 
by    4TH 
ENEVA 


(23,371) 


rLot    91.     gth     Duchess   of 

,    .      -  ,1     t\     7  r\      Oneida,     1873,      by     2D 

,    rLV6"  J*,      £     f?SS*  0f\      Duke  of  Oneida 
$ik  Ductiess  of  Thorndale  _|       T/wrndale,  1865,  by  6th   ! 

"  Lot  6.    7ThDukeof  Onei- 


by       Imperial       Duke"!      Duke 


L    (18,083) 


Ductless  of  Fordham  T  Lot   5-      8/A    Duchess    of 
by  DukeofGlou-H       Thorndale,  1862,    by   3D 
1      Duke        of        Airdrie 
(23.717) 


(23,794) 


Thorndale 


da,  1S72,  by  4THDUKE01-- 
Geneva 


cester  (11,382) 


TLot  58. 
J  Oneid 
L    Duke 


"Lot    58.     3d    Duchess     of 
Oneida,    1871,     by    4TH 
jke  of  Geneva 

-4th  Duchess  of  Geneva  pLot  28.  6th  Duchess  of 
by  Grand  Duke  of-|  Geneva,  1866,  by  3D 
Oxford  (16,184)  ^    Lord  ofOxford  122,200) 

rLot    84.       7th 

Lot    49.     1st     Duchess    of  1      Duchess      of 

Ouetda,    1870,    by    ioth  _|      Oneida,  1872, 

Duke     of    Thorndale  j      by  ;d  Dike 


Duchess^     7ist       by  rDuchcss  of  Geneva  by  2D 
Duke  of       Glou-J      Grand  Duke  (12,961) 
cester  (11,382)         L  .     . 


Lot  19.  8th  Dnc/wss  of 
Geneva,  1866,  by  3D , 
Lord  of  Oxford, 
(22,200) 


(28,458) 

Lot  2.  4TH  Duke  of 
Oneida,  1871,  by  Baron 
of  Oxford  (23,371) 

Lot  71.  $fh  Duchess  of 
Oneida,  1872,  by  4T  h 
I  in.  b  of  Geneva 


of     Onhida 


Lot  93.  10///  Duchess  of 
Oneida,  1873,  by  2D 
Duke  of  Oneida 

i-Lot   80.      8//1 

5th  Duchess  of  Geneva  by  rLot  24.  ioth  Duchess  of\  oZidai^f 
Grand  Duke  of  Ox-4  Geneva,  i867,by  2DDUK1H  *»<■  >d.  7-. 
ford  (16,184)  L    of  Geneva  (23,752)  [      ^V'1 


of  Geneva 


d.  Oxford  $th. 
Romeo's  Ox~ 
ford  by  Ro- 
meo (13,619) 

Oxford  13th  by 

1,    1  iuke  of 

York  (10,166) 


g.-d.  Oxford  sM. 
-Gem  ofOxford,  1859,  by 


g.g.d.  Oxfordtfh 
-Lot  20.  nd  Countess  of  Ox- 


Descendants  of  OXFORD  5 /A  by  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  (1940). 

g.g.g.d.  Oxford 5th. 
Lot  62.   %4  Countess  of  Ox- 
Baron   of 

f 

r    *   T    j      r  /1   r    j  u  rLot  10.  7th  Lady  of  Oxford,  rLot4.    nth  Lady  of  Oxford,  \ 

fad  Lady  of  Oxford  by   2D  J       g6      'b      6r|f  j)VKK    0PJ       l8o9i    by    ioth     Di  Ki     01  -| 
\_     Grand  Duke  (12,961)  |_     ™  Jl 


{Gem   of  Oxford,   1850,   by  2D     r  Lot  20.   2//   Countess   oj  Ux-   r-  Lot  02.   31   uountt 
Grand  Duke  (12,961)  A     ford,  1866,  by2oDuKEOF-J      ford,  1871,   by  . 

L     Geneva  (23,752)  L     Oxford  (23,371) 


Thorndale  (23,794) 


L     Thorndale  (28,458) 


Orfordzothby 
Marquis    ok 
Cakkabas 
(11,789) 


Lot6.  2d  Maid  ofOxford,  rLot87>  \zth  Maid  of  Oxford, 
1862,  by  Grand  Duke  of  4  1872,  by  4111  Duke  of 
Oxford  (16,184)  L-    Geneva 

Lot  89.  -id  Maid  ofOxford,  rLot  12.  6th  Lord  Oxford, 
1872,  by  2D  Duke  OP 
Oneida. 


Lot    11.   101  H 

Bar!    01 

0x70  tin. 
1872,  by 
BO      I  >i  KB 

ofOneida 


1863,  by  Grand  Duke  of  -I 
Oxford  (16,184) 


to  be  sold  next  month  (Sep.  10)  near  Utica,  U.S. 
They  are  respectively  descended  from  Duchess  66lh 
and  Oxford  $th,  of  which  the  following  particulars  may 
be  given  : — 

Duchess  66th,  rich  roan,  calved  October  2$,  1850, 


We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  sale  of  these  two  families  will  illus- 
trate in  an  almost  unprecedented  manner  the  extra- 
ordinary value  attached  to  these  particular  strains  of 
pure  "Bates"  blood. 


August  23,  1873.] 


The   Gardeners'  Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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RAM  SALES. 
Shropshires  :  Snrrwsoury.—Mr.  Preece's  recent 
great  annual  sale  was  the  most  successful  ever  held. 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine,  had  entered  35.  The  first 
lot,  a  three-shear,  "  Claudius,"  by  "  Caractacus,"  dam 
by  "  Celebrity,"  was  let  to  Mr.  John  Evans  for  120  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mansell  also  hired  a  shearling  by  "  Young 
Caractacus  "  for  50  gs.,  Mr.  Masfen  another  by  "  Cam- 
brian" at  30  gs.,  and  Mr.  R.  Tanner  purchased 
another  by  the  same  sire  for  60  gs.  The  whole  35 
animals  averaged  very  nearly  20  gs.  Mr.  John  Evans 
entered  34  grand  shearlings,  and  two  three-shears  ;  of 
the  former,  lot  I  was  hired  by  Mr.  Kerry  for  Lord 
Vernon  at  60  gs.  Lot  3  was  let  to  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  at 
40  gs.,  and  lot  2  was  bought  for  61  gs.  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, and  lot  12  by  Mr.  Polwarth  for  66  gs.  They 
made  the  excellent  average  of  nearly  21  gs.  Messrs. 
Fenn  and  Harding  showed  a  dozen  first-class  animals, 
including  a  grand  two-shear  by  "Kingcraft,"  which, 
with  one  shearling,  were  let  for  the  season,  the  others 
being  sold.  One  was  let  for  100  gs.  ;  the  others 
ranging  from  24  gs.  down  to  10  gs.  Mr.  George 
Allen,  of  Knightley  Hall,  sold  18  splendid  animals,  of 
which  five  were  let  at  71  gs.,  40  gs.,  31  gs.,  25  gs., 
and  14  gs.  respectively.  Those  sold  ranged  from 
27  gs.  for  one  purchased  by  Mr.  Carmichael  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  downwards,  the  whole  averaging  194  gs. 
Lord  Chesham's  lot  came  next,  consisting  of  two  two- 
shears  and  17  shearlings.  The  former  were  quickly 
sold  at  30  gs.  and  iS  gs.,  and  the  latter  were  headed 
by  the  1st  prize  shearling  from  Hull  (to  be  let),  for 
whom  the  competition  was  quick  and  sharp.  He  was 
put  up  at  50  gs.,  and  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to 
the  bid  of  Lord  Lismore  for  150  gs.  Mr.  Nock,  of 
Sutton  Maddock,  hired  lot  5  at  no  gs.  Lord  Lismore 
purchased  two  others  at  45  gs.  and  27  gs.  ;  Mr.  Firm- 
stone  one  at  66  gs.  ;  Mr.  Whitehouse  one  at  42  gs.  ; 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Blandford,  one  at  42  gs.  and  another 
at  22  gs.,  and  several  others.  The  19  realised 
£S$$  is,  averaging  rather  over  £4.6  I0\r.,  the 
largest  average  ever  made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Apley,  had  a  capital  lot  of  sheep. 
Lot  1,  the  two-shear  "Lord  Cardiff,"  was  let  to 
Mr.  Horton  at  2S  gs.,  and  No.  4,  a  shearling,  for 
120  gs.,  to  Mr.  Jowett,  the  remainder  making  a  very 
good  average.  Mr.  Thomas  Horley  had  17  high  bred 
animals,  which  ranged  from  20  gs.  downwards.  Mr. 
W.  Andrews,  of  Nobold,  showed  a  grand  lot  of  eight, 
which  fetched  from  30  gs.  down  to  10  gs.  Mr.  Bos- 
tock  sold  one  at  30  gs.,  and  Mr.  Minton  one  at  51  gs.; 
the  others,  including  Mr.  Crane's,  two  of  whose  fetched 
13  gs.  each,  made  very  fair  prices.  Mr.  Crane,  of 
Shrawardine,  sold  one  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  for 
205^.  each,  and  others  at  95s. y  Sys.  6d.,  and  90^.  The 
stock  ewes,  of  which  there  were  1 1  pens  of  five,  sold 
at  ^S^-*  l35s'i  125J.,  and  lower  figures.  The  average 
was  over  £5  per  head.  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Ufnngton, 
sold  one  pen  of  ewes  at  £10  each,  and  another  at 
£12  I  or.  each.  Others  sold  at  jig,  £6  5*.,  £6,  and 
lower  figures  down  to  £3  10s.  ;  the  average  of  the  90 
ewes  sold  being  nearly  £6  per  head.  Messrs.  J.  and 
G.  Crane,  of  Benthall,  sold  six  pens,  and  the  prices 
were  125^.,  gos.,  Sgs.t  $js.  6</.,  and  Sos.  Mr.  R. 
Jones,  of  Norton,  sold  one  pen  at  200J.  per  head  ; 
others  at  I20s.t  115^,  105.C,  icxxr.,  95s.,  gos.,  &c. 
Mrs.  Frank,  of  Cound  Arbour,  sent  30  magnificent 
ewes  ;  one  pen  was  sold  at  2S0J.  per  head,  and  another 
at  290J.,  which  was  the  best  price  realised.  Three 
other  pens  sold  at  150/.,  130J.,  and  I20j-.  Mr.  G. 
Horton,  Harley,  sold  five  pens,  the  prices  were  125^., 
I20J-.,  95J.,  and  S2s.  6d. 

Birmingham. — At  the  sixteenth  <(  Central  "  sale,  by 
Messrs.  Lythall  iS:  Clarke,  the  catalogue  comprised 
160  rams  and  300  ewes.  Mr.  E.  Lythall's  10  rams,  by 
Mr.  H.  Smith's  "Warrior,"  made  from  9  to  15  gs., 
averaging  ^"io  gs.  each  ;  Mr.  Yates'  lot,  from  8£  to 
18  gs.  ;  average,  ^12  4s.  Mr.  Nock's  were  in  great 
demand,  and  made  from  10  to  24  gs.  each,  averaging 
£1$  15-r.  Mr.  Pilgrim's  were  very  true  in  character, 
and  full  of  Mrs.  Beach's  blood,  and  sold  readily  at 
from  8  to  17  gs.  each,  averaging  ^"ll  6s.  Mr.  Pulley's 
rams  were  quickly  disposed  of  at  from  10  to  52  gs. 
each,  averaging  23  gs.  all  round.  Amongst  the 
principal  buyers  were  Earl  Ducie,  Lord  Sudeley,  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  Bart.,  Swan  of  Sussex,  Welch  of 
Bath,  &c. 

Southdowns  :  Walderton. — The  Walderton  year- 
lings were  sold  for  Mr.  J.  Pinnix,  at  Walderton  Farm, 
the  older  sheep  having  been  disposed  of  last  year. 
About  240  yearling  ewes,  put  up  in  lots  of  five  and  ten, 
brought  prices  ranging  from  61s.  to  74J.  per  head.  The 
average  price  was  about  6js.  Of  two  dozen  yearling 
rams  the  top  price  was  164  gs. 

Oxfordshire  Downs:  Oxford. — At  the  annual 
fair,  which  took  place  in  Worcester  Place,  Oxford,  last 
week,  there  were  nearly  800  rams  exhibited,  and  all 
of  them  were  sold,  besides  about  400  stock  ewes. 
Forty  Oxfordshire  Down  shearlings,  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Caswell  House,  Curbridge,  averaged 
£\df  6s.  2>d-  ;  and  the  highest  price  was  36.'j  gs. ;  35  ditto, 
the  property  of  Mr.  C.  Gillett,  Cote  House,  Bampton, 
averaged  £1$  igs.  3^,  and  the  highest  price  was  46 
gs.  ;  27  Oxfordshire  Down  ram  lambs,  the  property  of 
the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Pratt,  Little  Haseley, 
averaged  £g  l$s.t  the  highest  price  being  £27  6.r.  ;  9 


shearlings,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
made  the  average  of  £14  lis.  6d.  The  highest  price 
was  33  gs-i  given  by  Mr.  Stilgoe,  of  Adderbury 
Grounds. 

Cotswolds  :  Oxford. — At  the  Oxford  fair,  30  Cots- 
wold  shearlings,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Lord,  Stanton 
Harcourt,  averaged  jfn  $s.  gd.,  the  highest  price  being 
l6,\  gs.  ;  20  ram  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  Gillett, 
of  Lower  Haddon,  Bampton,  averaged  £"}  ifs.  6d.,  and 
the  highest  13  gs. 


U'HOLESOMENESS    OF   SEWAGE 

GRASS. 

The  Correspondence  in  the  "Times." 

1. — From  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  :— 

I  am  in  a  position  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
fever  from  the  use  of  milk.  We  keep  a  small  herd  of 
cows,  from  which  my  house  in  London  is  supplied  with 
milk,  cream,  and  butter.  What  is  not  required  for  our 
own  use  is  sent  to  the  members  of  the  family,  and  when 
there  is  any  surplus  the  neighbours  purchase  it. 

During  the  spring  my  son  directed,  without  my  know- 
ledge, that  the  cows  should  be  fed  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sewage  grass,  when,  without  knowing  the  reason, 
the  butter  was  so  offensive  we  could  not  bear  it  on  the 
table  ;  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  loud  in  their 
complaints,  and  the  neighbours  for  a  long  time  came  for 
no  more  butter. 

Upon  inquiry  I  heard  of  the  feed  of  sewage  grass, 
which  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  when 
the  milk,  cream  and  butter  resumed  their  former 
excellence. 

This  seemed  to  me  too  seriously  important  to  pass  un- 
noticed, so  I  desired  my  son  again  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment suddenly,  without  any  notice,  when  the  same  results 
again  occurred.  Cows  like  the  sewage  grass,  and  the  milk 
is  slightly  increased  in  quantity  by  its  use.  The  milk  has 
a  slightly  rancid  odour  when  about  24  hours  old,  and  has 
this  quality  a  day  or  two  after  the.  cows  are  fed  with  the 
grass.  The  butter  becomes  bad  about  a  day  or  two  after 
it  is  made,  and  no  care  in  its  preparation  can  avert  its 
rancidity. 

I  have  long  known  that  the  use  of  putrid  manure  affects 
the  quality  of  vegetables,  and  have  called  special  attention 
to  the  fact  in  the  book  of  My  Garden.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, know  till  lately  that  the  putrid  matter  could  be 
taken  by  animals,  and  communicated  in  the  dangerous 
putrefactive  state  by  the  milk  to  other  animals.  If  you 
would  like  to  verify  the  experiment,  a  cow  shall  be  placed 
at  your  disposal  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  fact,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  many 
social  problems,  is  thoroughly  well  known  to  our  dairy 
proprietors. 

2.— From,  Mr.  W.  Hope,  V.C  :— 

It  is  always  a  pity  when  a  man  of  science,  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  jumps  to  a  conclusion  from  an  incomplete 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  it  is  a  still  greater  pity  when  a 
man  of  Mr.  Smee's  scientific  eminence  jumps  to  a  hasty 
conclusion,  unwarranted  by  facts,  and  embodies  it  in  the 
form  of  a  sensational  communication  to  the  daily  press, 
instead  of  writing  to  a  technical  or  scientific  journal  to 
suggest  his  doubts  and  to  ask  for  further  information. 
But  Mr.  Smee's  enthusiastic  temperament  is  well  known, 
and  this  has  led  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  con- 
clusion which  his  sober  judgment  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  had  he  taken  time  to  think  about  it, 
would  have  shown  him  required  further  examination. 
That  Mr.  Smee's  cows  received  sewage  grass  on  certain 
occasions,  and  that  coincidentally  with  such  feeding  gave 
certain  results  in  their  milk,  must  of  course  be  accepted 
as  facts,  because  they  are  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Smee's 
personal  knowledge.  But  I  would  observe,  first,  that  the 
"rancid  milk"and  "bad"  butter  were  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  food,  two  isolated  experiments  such  as  he 
mentions  being  quite  insufficient  to  establish  anything  of 
the  sort.  Secondly,  that  if  the  "bad"  butter  was  the 
result  of  the  grass,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  sewage.  There  are  many  things 
requiring  careful  examination  in  the  matter  : — ■ 

1.  How  long  had  the  grass  been  cut  previously  to  the 
cows  getting  it  ? 

2.  How  had  it  been  conveyed  from  the  sewage  farm  to 
Mr.  Smee's  cows,  and  how  had  it  been  kept  or  stored 
during  the  whole  interval  after  cutting? 

3.  How  is  the  land  on  which  it  is  produced  laid  out  for 
the  reception  of  the  sewage? 

4.  Is  it  laid  out  in  the  way  which  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Smee  describe,  so  that  the  sewage  stands  in  ponds,  stag- 
nating on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  several  inches  deep 
for  many  hours,  and  even  days,  together  ? 

5.  When  had  the  grass  been  sewaged  last  previously 
to  its  being  cut  i 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  grass  grown  under  the 
conditions  indicated  by  these  questions,  and  possibly  kept 
for  many  hours  before  being  eaten  by  the  cows,  producing 
the  results  that  Mr.  Smee  talks  of. 

Therefore  Mr.  Smee  has  made  jump  No.  r  in  assuming 
that  sewage  grass  properly  grown  on  land,  properly  laid 
out,  and  given  to  cows  in  a  proper  manner,  must  produce 
bad  milk.  But  he  surely  makes  a  still  more  extraordinary 
jump  in  assuming  that  he  has  explained  the  Marylebone 
outbreak  of  typhoid  by  his  little  experiment  at  Wallington. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cows  on  the  farm 
in  Oxfordshire  were  fed  on  grass  grown  either  on  the 
notorious  Croydon  Farm,  which  is  such  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Mr.  Smee,  or  on  any  other  sewage  farm.  But, 
supposing  that  they  had  been,  what  would  Mr.  Smee  need 
to  prove?  1.  That  there  was  typhoid  fever  in  Croydon. 
2.  That  the  germs  of  the  fever  could  be  conveyed  into 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  in  the  grass.  3.  That  they 
could  be  conveyed  into  and  kept  in  a  similar  state  of  fer-  j 
tility  in  the  stomachs  of  the  cows.     4.  That  they  could 


these  changes  had  been  gone  through,  in  support  of 
which  there  are  no  physiological^^  whatever,  the  germs 
of  the  disease  still  remained  in  a  condition  to  reproduce 
themselves  in  the  human  subject. 

One  other  point.  Mr.  Smee  states  that  he  has  long 
known  that  the  use  of  "putrid"  manures  affects  the 
quality  of  vegetables.  Will  he  kindly  explain  what  he 
means  by  "putrid"  manures?  All  manure  is  surely 
putrid  ;  but  of  all  manures,  surely  sewage  is  the  least 
putrid,  because  it  is  the  only  manure  that  is  always  and 
necessarily  used  within  24,  or  36,  hours,  at  latest,  after  it 
comes  into  existence. 

Mr.  Smee  offers  to  place  a  cow  at  your  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  offering 
to  place  at  either  your  disposal  or  that  of  Mr.  Smee  my 
entire  sewage  farm  at  Romford,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
and  every  experiment  which  he  can  possibly  devise.  He 
can  taste  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grown  by  the  sewage. 
He  can  taste  cheeses  made  with  the  milk,  and  already 
some  months  old,  but  not  yet  ripe.  He  may  analyse 
the  grass,  examine  it  with  a  microscope,  analyse  and 
examine  the  milk,  watch  and  examine  all  the  processes 
going  on  at  the  farm—  buttermaking  and  cheesemaking— 
and  he  may  make  comparative  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  length  of  time  that  the  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  any 
other  produce  on  the  farm  will  keep  as  compared  with 
his  own  produce ;  and,  finally,  he  may  do,  as  Dr. 
Spencer  Cobbold  did,  slaughter  one,  or,  if  he  likes, 
several  of  the  animals,  and  dissect  them,  and  microscopic- 
ally analyse  them,  and  eat  them. 

3. — From  Dr.  Williams  :— 

A  letter  appears  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Smee,  in  which  he  writes  that  he  is  "in  a  position 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  from  the  use  of 
milk,"  and  he  proceeds  to  state  that  on  two  different  occa- 
sions when  his  cows  were  fed  on  sewage  grass  the  butter 
became  so  offensive  that  he  could  not  bear  it  on  his  table. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the  persons 
who  ate  this  butter  were  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  or, 
indeed,  any  the  worse  for  it  ;  so  that  I  scarcely  see  how 
Mr.  Smee  substantiates  the  position  he  has  taken  up. 

Moreover,  his  experience  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
ours  in  the  dairy  attached  to  this  asylum  [Sussex  Lunatic 
Asylum],  and,  if  true,  would  be  such  a  strong  argument 
against  sewage  farms,  that  I  am  unwilling  it  should  pass 
without  further  explanation. 

We  number  in  this  establishment  nearly  1000  souls,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  this  population,  averaging 
35,000  galls,  a  day,  is  employed  to  irrigate  about  8  acres 
of  land. 

This  land  is  divided  into  three  portions.  On  each 
portion  Italian  Rye-grass  is  grown  for  two  years,  and 
during  the  third  year  roots.  The  cropping  is  so  managed 
that  there  shall  always  be  two  portions  of  the  land  under 
Rye-grass  and  the  third  under  roots. 

The  Rye-grass  grows  most  luxuriantly,  often  reaching 
4  feet  high,  and  is  cut  four  or  five  times  during  the  year. 

From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October 
about  30  cows  and  12  horses  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  it. 
No  ill  effect  has  ever  been  experienced.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  cream  is  so  rich  and  good  that  we  are  able  to 
clot  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Devonshire  farmers,  and  I 
never  knew  the  butter  to  be  bad. 

I  should  add  that  about  1  oz.  of  commercial  carbolic 
acid  is  poured  down  every  water-closet  in  the  asylum  each 
morning,  and  that  the  sewage,  both  solids  and  liquids,  is 
distributed  directly  on  to  the  land,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  tanks.  This  has  been  going  on  now  for  at 
least  12  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
sewage  used  to  irrigate  Mr.  Smee's  grass  is  treated,  as 
there  certainly  must  be  something  peculiar  about  it. 

4. — From  Dr.  Rees-Phillips  :— 

Our  experience  in  the  Devon  County  Asylum  is  very 
different  from  that  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Smee,  in 
the  matter  of  cows  fed  with  sewage  grass. 

The  whole  of  the  sewage  from  the  800  people  contained 
in  the  asylum  is  distributed  by  irrigation  over  some  grass 
fields  on  which  our  cows  feed.  Our  cows  are  always  in 
excellent  condition,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
The  milk  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  the  percentage  of 
cream  being  considerably  above  the  average.  The  butter 
is  excellent,  and  keeps  well. 

Undoubtedly  our  system  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  is 
wasteful.  To  make  the  most  of  the  sewage,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  up,  and  arranged  in  proper  plots  for 
growing  Italian  Rye-grass,  &c.  The  cows  should  be 
stall-fed,  and  their  food  cut  and  carried  to  them.  But, 
fed  as  our  cows  are,  in  fields  irrigated  with  streams  of 
sewage,  they  thrive,  and  yield  most  excellent  milk. 

5.— From  Mr.  Thomas  Hales  :— 

Allow  me  to  corroborate  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Williams 
concerning  the  use  of  sewage  on  grass  farms.  We  have 
a  population  in  these  schools  [South  Metropolitan 
Schools,  Sutton]  of  1600,  and  our  consumption  of  water 
is  about  20,000  galls,  daily.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  cows  and  pigs,  and  three  horses.  The  whole  of  the 
sewage  flows  on  to  the  land  direct  from  the  establishment, 
with  the  best  possible  results. 

Some  few  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  sew 
age  was  allowed  to  flow  into  cesspools,  and  so  become 
deteriorated  and  offensive  before  it  reached  the  crops. 
This  is  now  altered.  The  solid  matter  is  caught  on  a 
grating,  cleared  away  every  morning,  and  the  liquid  is 
utilised  on  3  acres  of  Rye-grass  or  root  crops,  as  we  may 
determine. 

We  do  not  allow  our  cows  to  walk  among  the  sewage 
grass,  which  is  cut  and  brought  to  the  byre  to  them. 
They  eat  it  with  much  relish  ;  and,  after  an  experience  of 
four  years,  I  can  assert  with  much  confidence  that  no  evil 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  this  grass. 

If  the  consumption  of  milk  from  cows  fed  on  sewage 
grass  were  to  produce  typhoid  fever,  surely  our  children, 
gathered  as  they  are  from  dense  and  badly-ventilated 
localities,  and  many  of  them  with  disease  in  their  blood, 
would  be  the  first  victims,  and  we  should  not  deserve  the 


similarly  be  conveyed  into  the  milk.     5.  That  after  all '  name  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and  of  which  we  are 
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very  jealous — that  of  the  healthiest   pauper    school    in 
England. 

6. — From  Dr.  Carpenter  : — 

I  have  only  just  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  letter 
of  Mr.  A.  Smee  which  appears  in  last  Saturday's  issue. 
Its  contents  are  not  likely  to  impose  upon  the  distinguished 
sanitary  authority  to  whom   it   is   addressed,  but  it  may 


influence  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence, 
I  and  who  may  be  led  to  infer  that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Marylebone  is  due  to  milk  from  a  sewage  farm  — 
[  this  is  the  inference  which  Mr.  Smee  intends  to  be 
drawn.  I  have  so  repeatedly  exposed  the  hollowness 
of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Smee  against  sewage 
farms,  that  I  should  not  ask  you  to  give  insertion 
to  this    letter    except  for  the   purpose    of  showing  to 


;  shallower  reasoners  that  there  are  two  sides  of  the  ques- 

j  tion.    I  have  watched  carefully  for  the  evidence  of  evil  from 

sewage  farms  for  many  years.     I  have  consumed  much 

j  milk   from  such   farms  in    my  own   household,  and  have 

j  under  my  care  large  households  also  doing  so,  and  1  have 

not  been  able  to  associate  evil  with  its  use  ;  but  I  have 

good  evidence  that   milk  from  the  sewage  farm   is  fax 

superior  to  that  obtained  from  stall-fed  cows. 


THE    PRESENT    APPEARANCE    OF    THE    CROPS. 

[FROM    OUR   OWN    CORRESPONDENTS,   AUGUST  9.] 
[The  following  Reports  were  received  too  late  for  publication  last  ■week.'] 


COUNTY. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

ROOT 
CROPS. 

HAY. 

DATE  OF 
HARVEST. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND. 
SHETLAND  

Average 

About  average 

Average 
3qrs. 

Under  average 

Winter,  poor  ; 

spring,  quite 

average 

Barely  average  ; 

plant    thin,  head 

generally  good, 

in  some  places 

ripening 

prematurely 

Very  poor 

Average  on 

good  land  ;  on 

cold  clay  half 

a  crop 

Good  on  wolds, 

occasionally 

deficient  on 

strong  land 

Nearly  average 

Fair  on  sandy 

and  gravel 

loams ;    very  bad 

on  clays 

A  fair  average, 
and  very  much 

improved 
In  many  fields 
very  thin  and 

defective 
Under  average, 

quality  good 
Under  average 
Three  sacks 
under    average 

Average  on  good 
and  well  farmed 

land  ;    under 
average  on  poor 
clays  and  thin 

chalks 

Not  quite  an 

average 

Not  an  average 

Under  average 

.... 

Little  or  no 

Barley  grown  ; 

Bere  is  an 

average  crop 

Average 

Above  average 

Average 

4s  qrs. 

Very  promising 

Fair 

An  average  crop 

Very  good  and 
promising 

Fair 
Over  average 

Good 

-     Average 

Average  ;    not  of 

fine  quality 

Good,  and 
promise  well 

Very  much  under 
an  average 

Above  average, 

quality  good 

Average 

Good 

Same  as  Wheat 

Very  good 

Good 
Average 

Good 

Oats,  owing  to 
the  cold  spring, 
under  average 

Average 

Over  average 

Average 

4\  qrs. 

Very  good 

About  average 

About  an  average 

Rather  above 
average 

Good 
Over  average 

Good 

Average 
Not  average 

Good 
Under  average 

Over  an  average 

Average 

Average  crop 

Same  as  Wheat 

Average 

Good 

Over  average 

Good 

Little  grown 

Average 
3i  Vs. 

Few  sown 

Heavy  crop 

Very  variable ; 

on  strong  land  a 

deficiency  of 

plant,  but  well 

corned 

Middling 

Average 

Average 

Under  average 

A  full  average 
crop 

Better  than  the 
last  7  years 

A  good  crop 

About  an  average 

Under  average 
Good 

Blighted  in 
places 
Good 

Little  grown 
Average 

Good  and  well 
filled 

Very  fair 
Average 

Under  average 
Full  average 

Very  good 

Good 

Early,  good  ; 

late,  not  good 

Under  average 

Average 

Average 

Good 
Good 

Turnips  and 

Potatos  above  an 

average 

Above  average 

Promising 

Above  average 
Very  good 
Very  good 

Good 

Very  good, 

except  on  strong 

clays 

On  light  land 

admirable,  on 

strong  land 

patchy 

Turnips    doing 

very  bad 
Over  average 

Very  good 

Fair 

Potatos,  great 

crop,  disease  in 

parts  ;    Turnips 

and  Mangels, 

fair  crops  but  not 

large 

Partial,  but 

generally  good 

Not  satisfactory 

Good  plant,  want 

more  rain 

Good 

Barely  average  ; 

much  damaged 

by  wireworm 

Suffering  from 

too  much  dry 

weather 

Some  good  and 

others    backward 

Good 

Average 
Good 

About  an  aver- 
age :  pastures 
abundant 

Under  average 

Under  average 

Below  average 

Light  crop 

Heavy 

Much  under 
average 

Generally  a  light 
crop 

Average,  and 

particularly 
well  got 

Not  heavy 
Great  crop 

Very  good 

Good 
A  moderate  crop 

Never  better 

A  medium  crop 

Crop  good,  well 

got  up 

Very  light 

Under  average 

Sainfoin,  good  ; 

other  sorts  under 

average 

Full  crop 

Good 
Average 

Very  good 

Early  districts 

about 

September  i 

August  26 

About  August  25 

Average 

About  August  20 

First  week  of 

September 
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There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  much 
dreaded  Potato  disease  has  commenced  its  ravages, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  observant  and  scientific  men  are 
making  useful  experiments  in  connection  with  this 
most  vital  question,  whose  results  will  be  given  to  the 
world  before  preparations  are  made  for  next  year's 
crop.  Lord  Cathcart's  offer  of  a  handsome  prize  for 
the  best  essay  upon  this  subject  will,  there  is  no  doubt, 
call  forth  many  interesting  records  of  experimental 
remedies  and  means  to  avert,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the 
evils  of  this  dreaded  scourge  ;  the  way  has  been  cleared 
by  the  very  plain,  concise  statement  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,  the  consulting  botanist  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  its  Journal  published  this  last  spring, 
in  which  all  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if 
any  existed,  must  be  set  at  rest  for  ever,  one  would 
think,  in  even  the  most  prejudiced  and  ignorant  minds. 
It  is  not  said  that  Mr.  Carruthers  originated  the  fungus 
theory,  or  that  he  has  discovered  anything  new,  he  has 
merely  collated  the  most  new  and  generally  accepted 
doctrine  of  scientific  men  in  a  very  short  readable 
paper,  which  should  serve  as  a  vade-mecum  to  all  expe- 
rimentalists upon  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley, 
one  of  the  pionears  of  mycology,  discovered,  so  far 
back  as  1846,  that  microscopic  fungi  were  present  in- 
variably  in   blighted    Potatos,    and    De    Bary,   as  is 


SULPHUR  v.   POTATO   DISEASE. 

recorded  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  in  his  useful  work 
entitled  Microscopic  Fungi,  and  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  in 
the  paper  above  cited,  finally  set  at  rest  the  doubt  as 
to  whether  these  fungi  were  merely  the  concomitants 
of  the  disease  or  its  causes,*  by  "  producing  the  dis- 
ease by  placing  the  spores  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves 
and  tubers  of  healthy  Potatos."  All  modes  of  culti- 
vating the  ground  for  Potatos  have  been  tried,  and  all 
kinds  of  manure  have  been  used,  without  much  effect. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  Lang  described,  in  a  prize  essay  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  {vol.  xix.),  along 
series  of  such  experiments,  without  much  result,  save 
that  he  found  that  when  the  tubers  were  buried 
4  inches  in  the  soil  they  were  never  diseased. 
Dr.  Lang  accordingly  recommended  that  growing 
Potatos  should  be  carefully  and  frequently  earthed, 
concluding  his  essay  with  the  following  remark- 
able words: — "The  conclusions  from  all  these 
observations  are :  That  the  disease  is  of  a  fungoid 
nature,  increased  in  virulency  by  atmospheric  causes  ; 
that  all  manures  are  inj  urious,  saving  only  lime 
and  salt  ;  that  the  earliest  Potatos  in  ripen- 
ing  should   be  exclusively  grown  ;    that  earthing   up 


*    Annates    des    Scitncts   Natureltes  (Botanique),   vol.    xx, 

(1863). 


repeatedly  with  fine  earth  is  the  only  effectual  pre- 
ventive to  the  ravages  of  the  disease."  Dr.  Lang  seems 
to  have  had  a  conviction  that  sulphur  might  prove  a 
real  remedy ;  for,  having  assured  himself  as  to  the 
affinity  between  the  Vine  and  Potato  diseases,  he 
washed  the  walls  of  a  vinery  in  which  Vines  and 
Potato  plants,  both  mildewed,  were  growing,  with 
strong  sulphur  solution.  "The  effect  of  this  was," 
writes  Dr.  Lang,  "  immediately  to  arrest  the  disease, 
and  prevent  it  from  spreading."  Yet  the  after  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  were  inconclusive.  Dr.  Lang 
sowed  flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  seed  in  one  trial 
plot ;  in  another  he  poured  sulphur  into  the  trenches  ; 
while  he  sprinkled  the  growing  plants  upon  a  third 
plot  with  1  cwt.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  per  acre  as  soon 
as  any  disease  appeared — without  any  good  result  in 
either  case  ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  sulphur  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  Potato  blight,  if  it  is  applied  properly, 
judiciously,  and  at  the  right  period.  Sulphur  has  been 
known  to  Vine  growers  in  P'rance,  Italy,  and  Germany 
for  many  years  as  a  check  to  the  fearful  ravages  of 
oidium.  So  long  ago  as  1S57  a  large  wine-producer 
in  France  wrote,  that  if  this  preventive  (sulphur)  had 
been  known  in  1853  and  1854,  in  which  years  the 
Grapes  were  completely  spoiled  by  mould,  more  than 
a  milliard  of  francs  would  have  been  saved   to   the 
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Vine  cultivators  in  three  years.  Hop  growers  find 
sulphur  the  only  cure  for  the  mould  in  Hops,  and  use 
it  systematically  and  regularly  before  any  signs  of  the 
disease  have  appeared,  and  since  its  use  there  has  not 
been  a  generally  "  mouldy  year." 

The  Potato  mould  o(  the  genus  Peronospora  (De 
Bary)— Peronospora  infestans— though  belonging  to  a 
different  group  to  the  Hop  mildew  (Sphcerotheca  Cas- 
tagnei)  and  the  Vine  mildew  (Oidium  Tuckeri),  both 
of  the  genus  Erysiphe,  has  the  same  attributes,  the 
same  habits  and  peculiarities.  They  are  all  developed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  spread  with  the  same 
wonderful  rapidity  ;  and  as  sulphur  not  only  prevents 
the  spores  of  the  Hop  and  Vine  mildews  from  making 
a  nidus  upon  the  plant,  as  it  is  fully  believed,  but 
actually  arrests  the  progress  of  any  mildew  that  may  be 
developed  in  situ  upon  leaves  or  formed  Hops  or 
Grapes,  when  applied  carefully,  it  would  likewise 
hinder  the  Potato  mould*  both  from  fixing  upon  the 
plant  and  from  spreading,  having  gained  a  nidus,  if 
put  on  in  time  and  with  care.  The  best  way  of  apply- 
ing sulphur  to  Potatos  would  be  to  use  large  tin  boxes 
with  holes,  like  pepper-boxes  or  tlour-dredges,  and  to 
sprinkle  about  So  lb.  of  sulphur  per  acre  over  the 
plants  immediately  after  rain,  or  when  the  dew  is 
falling  fast,  as  mould  is  developed  much  more  quickly 
in  wet,  and  the  sulphur  also  adheres  to  the  leaves. 
Hop  sulphuring  is  performed  by  means  of  a  horse- 
drawn  machine  with  a  revolving  fan,  which  scatters 
the  sulphur  in  all  directions.  This  is  not  applicable, 
obviously,  to  Potato  fields,  where,  however,  two  or 
three  men  with  pepper-boxes  would  get  over  a  deal  of 
ground  in  a  few  hours.  Probably  the  sulphur  will  be 
tried  among  the  many  experiments  which  are  doubtless 
going  on  in  the  country  ;  if  it  can  be  thoroughly  and 
fairly  tested  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  will  cure 
the  Potato  disease,  as  it  has  that  of  the  Hops  and 
Vines.  Charles  Whitehead. 

[As  the  mould  penetrates  the  interior  of  the  Potato 
very  rapidly,  the  sulphur  would  have  to  be  used  be- 
times. We  believe  sulphur  has  been  tried,  with  little 
effect.  Once  in  the  tuber  or  in  the  haulm,  no  sulphur 
will  fetch  it  out.] 


THE   CARRIAGE  HORSE. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence,  before  the  Lords 
Committee  on  Horses,  given  by  Mr.  Augustus  George  Church, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  General  Omnibus 
Company.] 

There  is  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  in  pro- 
curing horses  of  the  class  we  want.  The  horses  which 
we  are  working  at  the  present  moment  are  nearly 
all  foreign  horses.  For  slow  work  they  are  as  good 
as  the  English  horses,  I  think,  but  they  would  not  do 
for  fast  work.  After  coming  into  our  possession  our 
horses  last  on  the  average  about  four  years  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  five  years.  Most  of  them 
then  go  to  the  knacker's  for  about  £2  5/.  apiece.  I 
have  prepared  a  Table  of  the  average  prices  at  which 
we  have  been  buying  from  the  year  1S61  to  the  year 
1872,  and  I  have  added  the  prices  up  to  the  end  of  last 
week  :— 

London  General  Omnibus  Company  {Limited) — Horse 
Purchases. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1 866 
1867 
1868 
2869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Jan.  1  to  March  10,  1873 


1629 
1947 
1298 
1794 
196: 
1981 
2274 
1903 
1256 
1356 
2255 

2370 


22,024 


464 


Cost. 


I  s. 
41.783  9 
48,926  9 
30,478  6 
41,242  9 
45,094  13 
47,112  12 
53,589  2 
44,327  13 
30,006  3 
32,797  17 
62,966  12 
77,8i6     5 


15.772  15     o 


Average. 


£  J. 
=5  13 
25  2 
=3    9 

23    o 

21    o 

23  15 
23  II 

23    s  1 
23  17 
=4     3 
27  18 
32  17 


our  stock  those  two  years.  That  was  the  time  I 
mentioned  when  sometimes  we  got  five  years'  life  out 
of  them  ;  it  was  during  those  two  years  that  we  got 
that  life  out  of  our  horses.  We  have  been  driven  to 
buy  foreign  horses,  simply  because  we  could  not  get 
English.  It  was  not  an  affair  of  price  so  much  as  an 
affair  of  absolute  scarcity. 

The  class  of  horse  that  we  bought  was  the  sort  of 
horse  that  would  have  been  suitable  for  the  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  ;  and  last  year  and  the  year  before  the 
purchasers  for  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  bought  up  a 
great  many  horses  that  we  should  have  bought  if  they 
had  not  been  in  the  field  against  us ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  purchases  tended  very  greatly  to 
increase  the  price.  They  were  bidders  against  us,  and 
they  bid  a  better  price  than  we  could  afford  to  give. 

From  France  we  got  Percherons — a  great  many  of 
them.  They  come  from  Normandy  and  Brittany 
chiefly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  class  of  horses  which 
we  require  is  extensively  bred  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  told  that  the  farmers  say  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  breed  horses.  They  prefer  to  breed 
and  fatten  stock,  and  they  are  not  breding  horses  to 
any  extent.  They  also  sell  their  stock  to  foreigners. 
The  foreign  dealers  were  at  the  country  markets,  and 
they  travelled  to  all  the  fairs,  and  did  a  vast  business. 
There  is  one  man,  named  Douay,  a  Frenchman,  who, 
I  should  think,  has  taken  over  some  hundreds,  and 
probably  thousands,  of  horses. 

At  present  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  very 
cheap  provender,  and  have  had  this  advantage  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  I  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  our 
having  it  for  another  year.  But  if  provender  becomes 
dear,  I  could  hardly  tell  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  our  company. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  cart 
horses,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  that. — The 
only  remedy  that  I  have  heard  of,  which  strikes  me  as 
at  all  feasible,  is  that  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  farmers  to  breed  horses  in  the  form  of  remission  of 
taxation,  or  something  of  that  kind — that  they  should 
be  allowed  some  rebate  upon  the  taxes.  I  know  that 
farm  horses  are  not  taxed,  but  the  farmers  are  taxed  in 
other  matters.  If  some  such  allowance  as  that  was 
made,  I  think  it  would  do  good. 

The  horse  that  we  have  from  France,  the  so-called 
Percheron,  costs  about  ,£34  at  the  present  time.  The 
Percherons  are  all  greys  ;  they  do  not  run  quite  so  high 
as  16  hands,  but  15.3 — barely  16. 

You  have  said  that  provender  had  been  low  in  price 
for  the  last  two  years,  or  else  you  would  have  suffered 
more.  What  provender  do  you  speak  of? — Of  maize 
and  hay  ;  straw  is  dear.  I  never  use  oats  now.  Our 
horses  receive  about  1 7  lb.  of  corn  and  10  lb.  of  chaff 
daily.  We  began  to  feed  horses  on  maize  instead  of 
oats  about  six  years  ago.  I  prefer  maize  for  them  to 
oats.  The  horses  have  done  better  upon  maize  than 
they  ever  did  upon  oats.  The  price  of  maize  is  much 
lower,  and  we  save  something  like  3*.  or  41.  a  quarter. 
A  smaller  quantity  of  maize  will  do  the  same  work  in 
feeding  ;  the  advantage  is  certainly  on  the  side  of 
maize,  and  we  find  that  the  horses  do  their  work  as 
well  and  work  as  long.  In  the  winter  time  we  intro- 
duce some  beans  with  it,  but  in  the  summer  it  is  all 
maize.  If  we  were  to  feed  a  horse  upon  oats,  we 
should  give  him  the  same  quantity  of  oats.  If  there  is 
a  difference,  we  might  perhaps  give  less  maize,  but  we, 
as  a  fact,  give  the  same  quantity  ;  the  horses  do  better 
upon  it,  and  they  make  more  flesh  upon  the  same 
quantity  of  maize  than  they  would  upon  oats. 

Do  you  think  that  a  well-bred  horse  would  draw  a 
heavy  weight  better  than  a  horse  with  no  breed  at  all, 
and  would  last  longer  ? — I  prefer  a  well-bred  horse, 
certainly. 


In  the  last  two  years  our  average  price  has  risen 
from  £24  3J-.  &d.,  in  1870,  to  ^32  17s.  &d.  in  1872, 
and  it  now  is  ^33  \gs.  lod. 

Horses  were  taken  out  of  England  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Continental  war.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
breaking  out,  and,  in  fact,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
we  had  an  abundance  of  horses  in  England,  and  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  all  we  wanted,  but  at 
that  time  the  French  dealers  came  over  here  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  they  bought  up  everything  they 
could  lay  hold  of,  and  exported  them  to  France.  Some 
went  by  way  of  Antwerp,  and  possibly  to  Germany, 
but  they  all  went  to  the  Continent. 

We  buy  all  our  horses  in  London  ;  there  are  many 
dealers  in  London  who  supply  us.  They  go  and  attend 
all  the  different  fairs  in  the  country,  and  they  bring  up 
what  they  believe  will  suit  our  purposes  ;  and  when 
they  have  brought  up  a  string  of  horses,  they  send  to 
me  to  come  and  select  those  which  I  choose  to  take. 
We  formerly  had  a  man  who  went  round  to  attend  the 
fairs,  but  we  did  not  find  that  answer.  We  made  so 
few  purchases  in  1869  and  1870,  as  compared  with  the 
two  subsequent  years,  owing  to  being  very  lucky  with 


*  Mr.  Cooke  distinctly  calls  this  fungus  a  "  mould,"  and  the 
Hop  or  Vine  fungi  "mildew." 


THE  CROPS. 

[Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  writes  the  following  letter  to  the  Times.] 

If  ever  the  prediction  is  verified  that  a  bad  beginning 
is  frequently  followed  by  a  good  ending,  it  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  this  season  in  regard  to  our  corn  crops. 

An  autumn  and  a  spring  seed-time  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, arising  from  continuous  and  excessive  rains,  were 
followed  by  retarding  cold,  dry  winds  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  by  forcing  summer  weather,  which 
continue  to  the  present  time — a  succession  of  influences 
much  more  conducive  to  good  results  than  when  they 
are  reversed  by  having  an  early  spring  and  an  ungenial 
summer,  as  was  the  case  in  1862-67-71  and  '72,  and  in 
other  bad  Wheat  years  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of 
an  average  amount  of  produce  from  all  our  crops. 

The  principal  exception  is  in  the  case  of  our  most 
important  cereal,  Wheat,  which,  on  the  heavier  and 
real  Wheat  soils,  especially  where  naturally  wet  and 
undrained,  and  tilled  in  the  ordinary  way  by  horse- 
power, is  thin  on  the  ground  and  defective  in  the  ear. 

For  want  of  drainage  the  horse  tracks  on  the  surface 
remained  full  of  water  to  the  brim  during  winter,  and 
only  escaped  by  chilling  evaporation  in  spring,  and  the 
subsoil  water,  for  want  of  deep  cultivation  to  enable  it 
to  sink,  remained  in  injurious  proximity  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  decimated  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
much  of  the  land  sown  was  ploughed  up  in  spring  for 
other  crops,  and  that  which  remained  has  only  pro- 
duced half  a  crop. 

The  land  under  these  conditions  probably  extends  to 
a  million  of  acres,  and  the  deficiency  of  produce  to  at 


least  10  bush,  an  acre,  entailing  a  loss,  at  present  prices, 
and  from  easily  remedied  causes,  of  not  less  than 
3.^  million  [quaters]. 

But  for  these  great  drawbacks,  the  aggregate  Wheat 
product  of  the  year  would  be  decidedly  above  an  aver- 
age, as  the  crops  on  the  lighter  and  more  friable  soils, 
not  usually  dedicated  to  Wheat  growing,  indicate  con- 
siderably more  than  average  yield. 

The  immense  area  of  Wheat  land  left  unsown  at  the 
end  of  October,  probably  a  million  of  acres,  and  sub- 
sequently in  part  planted  out  of  seasoa  and  in  inferior 
condition,  or  with  spring  Wheat,  also  militates  against 
our  home  production ;  for  not  only  does  late-sown 
autumn  Wheat  decrease  in  yield  as  the  season  advances 
from  the  month  of  October,  but  spring  Wheat  seldom 
realises  as  much  by  £3  an  acre  as  that  sown  in  due 
time  in  autumn  on  similar  soils.  Thin  sowing  is 
decidedly  proved  this  year  to  be  impolitic,  because  on 
90  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  Wheat,  and  sown  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  the  plants  are  too  few  in 
number  on  the  ground,  have  not  tillered  out  well,  nor 
have  they  large  heads,  and  cannot,  therefore,  produce 
a  maximum  crop.  The  variableness  of  the  Wheat 
crop  generally  this  season  leaves  no  one  at  liberty  to 
dogmatise  as  to  the  probable  aggregate  yield  ;  but 
taking  the  best  and  worst  crops  on  various  farms  in 
wide-apart  districts,  and  striking  an  average,  and  then 
assimilating  these  averages  from  districts  ranging  from 
50  to  100  miles  south,  north,  east,  and  west  of 
London,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  we  have  not  more  than  3,300,000  acres 
under  Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  about 
500,000  acres  less  than  last  year. 

2.  That  the  yield  will  be  2  bush,  under  an  ave- 
rage crop,  or  say  2S  bush,  an  acre.  This  exceeds  by 
6  bush,  an  acre  my  estimate  in  the  Times  of  last 
year's  crop,  and  would  yield  an  aggregate  product 
of  11,550,000  qr.  Deducting  1,000,000  qr.  for 
seed  required  for  home  use,  10,500,000  qr.  remain 
to  meet  a  consumption  of  22,000,000.  The  deficit 
is  11,500,000  qr.,  which  is  500,000  qr.  more  than  I 
anticipated  in  the  Times  on  the  21st  of  April  last. 
Last  year  I  estimated  the  aggregate  product  from  a 
larger  area  at  less,  and  the  foreign  supply  required  at  13 
million  quarters  ;  it  has  already  reached  12^  million, 
and  there  are  still  16  days  to  run  to  complete  the  agri- 
cultural year. 

This  exceeds  by  three  millions  of  quarters,  or 
^9,000,000  of  money,  the  average  imports  for  the 
previous  four  years. 

Fortunately,  the  great  Wheat  fields  of  Russia  and 
America,  each  with  an  area  six  times  greater  than  our 
own,  are  favourably  reported  on.  The  fine  South 
Australian  Wheat  we  are  now  receiving  comes  oppor- 
tunely to  our  shores  ;  and  our  own  unexpectedly  early 
harvest  is  likewise  as  great  a  boon  to  the  country  as  a 
timely  remittance  is  to  an  individual  when  a  bill  is 
due.  Had  it  been  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later,  as 
was  expected,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  price  of  bread,  for  it  is  well  known  that  we  have 
no  Wheat  stock  on  hand,  either  in  rickyards  or 
granaries,  and  that  all  foreign  Wheat  growing  countries 
are  pretty  well  cleared. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  dread  of  abundance  haunted 
the  agriculturist's  mind,  but  now  he  sees  the  necessity 
of  more  produce,  and  that  his  own  only  hope  is  in 
extra  crops. 

The  main  drawbacks  to  the  Wheat  yield  this  year 
have  been,  1st,  the  want  of  drainage,  necessitating  the 
continuance  of  the  ridge-and-furrow  system,  which 
always  causes  a  large  percentage  of  tail  corn  ;  secondly, 
defective  ears  from  empty  cells,  caused  by  rust  or 
maggot,  and  occurring,  not,  as  usual,  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  heads,  but  in  the  centre.  These  blanks, 
after  examining  many  hundreds  of  heads,  I  estimated 
at  a  loss  of  a  bushel  an  acre  throughout  the  whole 
Wheat  crop,  which  on  3,300,000  acres  amounts  to 
nearly  half  a  million  quarters  and  over  a  million  of 
money ;  thirdly,  thinness  of  plants  on  the  ground, 
especially  on  the  heavier  soils,  and  the  absence  of 
tillering. 

Spring  stimulants  were  extensively  used,  and  were 
never  more  required  or  remunerative ;  but  they  failed 
to  bring  the  crop  up  to  an  average  on  account  of  the 
above  drawbacks. 

As  a  proof  that  I  have  not  made  too  much  of  a 
deduction  for  late-sown  and  spring  Wheat,  at  Mr. 
Middleditch's  sale  of  crops  at  Broad  Blunsdon,  Wilts, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  at  which  120  lots  on  650  acres  were 
competed  for  by  200  purchasers,  the  autumn-sown 
Wheat  reached  £i$  17*.  bd.  an  acre,  and  that  sown  in 
spring  only  £8  2s.  6d. 

Again,  at  Mr.  Prout's  sale  in  Herts  on  this  day 
week,  when  there  was  a  still  larger  company  to  com- 
pete for  the  produce  of  450  acres,  and  over  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  presiding,  the  maximum  price  of 
autumn-sown  Wheat  was  ,£14  2s.  6d.,  and  of  later  and 
spring-sown  £9  ijs.  6d. 

The  Barley  crop  of  this  year  covers  an  extra  area, 
and  is  good  in  quantity  and  fair  in  quality.  The  latter 
is  a  more  essential  element  in  its  value  than  in  rela- 
tion to  any  other  cereal,  as  no  foreign  produce  equals 
it  for  malting  purposes. 

Oats  occupy  about  the  same  width  as  last  year,  and 
promise  an  average. 

Seeing  that  we  can  get  this  grain  from  many 
countries,  and  that  its  home  use  for  horse  provender  is 
in  many  cases  being  superseded  by  Maize,  its  success 
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or  failure  is  reduced  in  importance.  The  earliest  I 
saw  cut  this  year  was  in  Surrey,  on  July  17,  and  the 
crop  looked  like  yielding  from  60  to  70  bush,  an  acre. 

Beans  are  well  podded  and  will  be  an  average  crop, 
and  Peas  above. 

The  hay  harvest,  which  was  late  this  year,  and  is 
not  yet  finished  in  northern  districts,  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  as  the  crop,  though  better  than  anticipated 
in  early  spring,  is  not  above  three-fourths  of  an 
average,  and  is  coarse  in  quality.  Except  in  hay  dis- 
tricts, this  crop  is  not  taken  much  into  account  ;  but  as 
it  occupies  5,000,000  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  yields  as  many  tons  of  produce  annually,  worth 
^20,000,000  ;  and  as  the  health  of  much  stock  and  the 
rent  of  much  land  depends  upon  it,  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  many  arc  accustomed  to  think.  Besides 
these  specialities,  it  now  appears  by  universal  statistics 
to  be  the  most  important  crop  in  the  world,  and  equal 
in  value  to  two-fifths  of  all  other  crops  put  together  ! 
Our  artificial  grasses,  Clovers,  and  forage  plants  have 
not  yielded  well  this  year,  because  many  of  the  plants 
were  rotted  out  during  the  winter  by  the  wet. 

Potatos  occupy  about  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of 
last  year,  and  look  extremely  well.  There  will  be  a 
great  bulk  of  produce  if  they  escape  the  disease,  and 
the  poor  will  likely  be  supplied  with  this  favourite  root 
at  less  than  half  the  prices  of  last  year.  Last  year  the 
few  farmers  who  had  marketable  crops  made  little 
fortunes,  but  they  cannot  do  this  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  they  planted  their  crops  at  a  triple  cost  for 
seed,  and  the  produce 
is  now  selling  at  half 
last  year's  prices. 

Mangel  is  an  excel- 
lent crop,  and  as  it 
may  be  grown  succes- 
sively on  the  same  soil 
for  many  years,  and 
keeps  sound  until  the 
present  month  if  re- 
quired, few  farmers 
should  be  without  it. 

Swede  and  all  other 
Turnip  crops  are  good, 
and  Kohl  Rabi,  which 
I  have  often  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Swede 
for  sheep  keep  on 
heavy  lands,  is  extend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  10,000 
acres  per  annum,  and 
now  occupies  from 
40,000  to  50,000  acres. 

Cabbages  are  not 
nearly  grown  to  the 
extent  they  should  be, 
probably  because  they 
require  three  operations 
instead  of  one ;  namely, 
to  be  sown  in  July, 
transplanted  in  Sep- 
tember, and  planted 
out  in  March.  They 
will  then  lie  fit  to  use 
in  July,  August,  and 
September,  will  pro- 
duce more  green  food 
than  any  other  plant, 
say  from  40  to  So  tons 
an  acre,  under  gene- 
rous treatment,  and 
are  invaluable  for  ewes 
and  lambs,  milch  cows, 
and  other  live  stock. 

As  there  is  literally  no  cattle  disease  now  in  the 
country  live  stock  has  increased  most  rapidly  since 
1S70 — Irish  cattle  alone  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year 
— it  is  quite  evident  we  must  make  more  provision  for 
their  maintenance  by  increasing  our  summer  and 
winter  stock  food.  If  we  do  this,  we  may  soon  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  importing  the  12}  per  cent. 
of  our  animal  food  which  we  now  do.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  still  on  the  rise,  and  at  present  considerably 
over  the  average  prices  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  is, 
perhaps,  what  helps  to  drive  away  the  100,000  people 
who  emigrate  yearly  ;  but  as  pauperism  is  at  the  same 
time  decreasing  over  the  three  kingdoms,  it  cannot 
logically  be  attributed  to  the  dearness  of  food  or  the 
want  of  adequate  wages. 

From  these  causes,  however,  and  the  action  of  the 
Labourers'  Union,  farmers  dreaded  a  dearth  of  har- 
vest  hands  this  season  ;  but  they  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed.  Labourers  are  everywhere  abundant, 
and  prices  for  work  only  such  as  employers  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Many  agricultural  labourers  have  had  a  taste  of  town 
life  and  occupation  since  last  harvest,  and  find  nothing 
so  pleasant  and  congenial  to  their  tastes  as  field  labour 
— as  indeed  it  is  to  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race — and 
have,  therefore,  returned  to  their  old  country-houses, 
wiser  if  not  richer  men. 

When  we  have  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap 
loans  by  limited  owners  of  land — at  present  represent- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  England — labourers 
will  be  better  housed  and  permanently  employed,  the 
spirit  if  not  the  act  of  co-operation  will  spring  up 


between  them,  and  the  rent-paying  occupiers  and  the 
agriculture  of  England  will  then  more  and  more  become 
its  backbone  and  its  pride,  and  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  other  civilised  nations.  Thomas  C.  Scott, 
King's  Arms  Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  Aug.  15. 


STRAW   ELEVATORS. 

Clayton  and  Shutlltwortk 's  Combined  Stacking 
Machine  and  Straw  Elevator. — The  Messrs.  Clayton 
&  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln,  have  improved  their  com- 
bined stacking  machine  and  straw  elevator  since  the 
Cardiff  meeting,  by  adding  to  it  a  hooded  shoot.  The 
annexed  engraving,  fig.  246,  represents  a  side  and  bottom 
view  of  their  improved  stacker,  and  the  reader  will  find 
an  engraving  of  their  first  prize  Cardiff  machine  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  March  1,  1S73,  p.  302,  fig.  61, 
this  engraving  being  a  side  and  top  view.  On  com- 
paring fig.  61  with  fig.  246,  the  improvement  will  at  once 
be  perceived,  and  as  the  hooded  shoot  is  the  only 
difference  worth  noticing,  the  two  views  of  the  machine 
explain  its  mechanism  and  mode  of  working.  In 
windy  weather,  with  a  strong  breeze  in  its  teeth,  loose 
straw,  hay,  and  corn  also  in  the  sheaf,  were  blown 
back  down  into  the  trough.  The  hooded  shoot  not 
only  prevents  this,  but  it  at  the  same  time  pitches 
the  straw,  hay,  or  sheaf  corn  further  on  to  the  stack. 
The  improvement  is  simple  and  of  great  practical 
importance,  doubly  so  at  the  present  time  when 
wages   are    rising,   and  when    the   supply    of   labour 


venient  from  the  compendious  way  in  which  it  is 
packed  for  travelling  (fig.  248)  ;  and  that  it  stood  the 
hard  task  to  which  it  was  subjected  at  Hull  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  for  smoothness  of  work,  capability  of 
withstanding  unusual  strain,  and  adaptability  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  position  of  steam-engine, 
threshing  machine,  and  rick,  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 


Fig.  246.  — clayton  and  shuttleworth's  combined  stacking  machine  and  straw  elevator. 


is  uncertain,  as  it  saves  an  expensive  hand  on  the 
stack  on  most  occasions,  for  the  hood  shelters 
both  sides  as  well  as  the  front,  and  without  marring 
the  action  of  the  rakes  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing right  up  the  trough.  A  strong  wind  ahead  or  on 
either  side  has  also  a  retarding  effect,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  power  required  to  elevate  the  straw,  hay,  or 
sheaf  corn,  in  a  greater  degree  than  some  who  have 
never  pitched  in  a  windy  day  may  imagine.  The 
hooded  shoot  obviates  this  increase,  thereby  reducing 
the  load  upon  the  rakes  to  a  uniform  quantity,  which 
is  equally  important,  whether  the  machine  is  attached 
to  a  portable  threshing-machine  and  driven  by  steam, 
or  is  detached  and  actuated  by  horse  gear  in  hay  and 
corn  harvest.  Again,  the  manner  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  this  year  offered,  out  of  rule, 
prizes  for  combined  stacking  machines,  and  the  num- 
ber of  machines  exhibited  at  Hull,  not  only  proves  their 
general  importance,  but  also  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  at  the  present  time  when  the 
general  use  of  labour-saving  machines  of  every  kind  is 
becoming  imperative.  So  long  as  the  stack  is  below 
the  cart  or  waggon,  a  boy  or  lad  can  pitch  hay  or 
sheaf-corn  as  fast  as  a  man,  but  when  the  stack  rises 
above  the  pitcher  we  all  know  how  slow  the  work 
proceeds  ;  but  with  a  stacking  machine  it  is  all  down- 
hill work,  so  that  anybody  can  do  it  without  retarding 
the  operation  of  carrying — no  small  thing  in  harvest 
time. 

Messrs.  Tosher's  Elevator. — The  straw  elevator  which 
best  pleased  the  Hull  judges  was  the  one  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Tasker,  of  Andover,  of  which  we  give  here 
their  engravings  (figs.  247,  24S),     It  is  especially  con- 


REPORT  OF   THE    GAME   LAWS 
COMMITTEE.— I. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Game 
Laws,  just  published,  is  in  many  respects  more  satisfac- 
tory than  it  was  expected  to  be,  considering  the  strong 
reputed  bias  of  some  of  its  most  active  members. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  for  the  alteration  of  the 
existing  laws  relating  to  game  and  other  wild  animals 
will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  report  as  a  whole  will  be 
pleasing  to  any  considerable  party  of  those  who  have 
taken  sides  upon  the  game  question.  It  will  not 
please  the  landlords,  because  it  shows  too  much  indul- 
gence to  poachers,  and  advocates  the  removal  of  rab- 
bits from  the  protection  of  the  Game  Laws.  It  will 
not  please  the  farmers,  because,  for  the  chief  reason,  it 
does  not  recommend  the  giving  up  of  all  ground  game 
to  their  keeping.  It  will  not  altogether  please  the 
poachers'  friends,  because,  although  it  removes  many 
things  unpleasant  to  their  clients,  it  does  not  propose 
to  give  the  run  of  the  game  preserves  ;  and  it  will  not 
please  the  general  pub- 
lic, because  it  increases 
the  stringency  of  the 
law  of  trespass.  In 
short,  the  report  of  the 
committee  advocates 
the  trimming  legisla- 
tion which  has  for  some 
time  been  the  prevail- 
ing fashion,  and  which 
makes  alterations  that 
are  very  doubtful  im- 
provements, because 
hampered  with  too 
many  restrictions. 

It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  the  alter- 
ations which  the  com- 
mittee recommend  are 
sufficiently  numerous. 
There  are  20  of  them 
in  all,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  simpler  but 
more  sweeping  change, 
most  of  them  point  to 
decided  improvements 
in  the  details  of  the 
Game  Laws.  We  pro- 
pose in  the  present  ar- 
tide  to  consider  them 
briefly  seriatim.  The 
recommendations  are 
in  effect  : — 

1.  That  the  protec- 
tion given  to  rabbits  by 
the  Game  Laws  should 
be  withdrawn,  except 
in  warrens  or  similar 
enclosed  places. 

To  this  the  public, 
and  especially  the 
tenant  -  farmers,  will 
cordially  agree.  The 
committee  expressly 
state  that  they  desire 
to  have  rabbits  treated  as  destructive  vermin,  and 
that  is  how  tenant-farmers  have  long  wished  to 
treat  them.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  even  this  most 
important  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee lacks  something.  What  is  to  prevent  land- 
lords from  inducing  their  tenants  to  agree  to  the  preser- 
vation of  rabbits,  as  they  do  at  present  in  so  many  in- 
stances? As  far  as  the  existing  state  of  the  law  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  tenant  from 
destroying  the  rabbits  on  his  occupation,  or  at  least 
keeping  them  down  as  much  as  he  wishes.  It  is  only 
by  express  contract  with  his  landlord  that  he  foregoes 
the  liberty  to  do  this,  as  the  law  allows.  Then  if  rab- 
bits are  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  Game  Laws 
they  may  still  be  kept  as  game,  as  they  are  now, 
except  that  poachers  will  be  able  to  take  them  at 
slighter  risks.  From  destruction  by  the  tenant  they 
may  be  made  as  secure  as  ever.  Now  if  the  committee 
considered  these  mischievous  little  animals  to  be 
vermin,  which  in  no  case  should  be  preserved  on 
cultivated  land,  why  did  they  not  advise  that  any 
agreement  prohibiting  the  tenant  from  destroying  them 
should  be  void?  The  reason  obviously  was,  because 
they  shrank  from  interfering  with  the  great  and  mighty 
private  contract — that  idol  of  timid  politicians  and 
men  of  compromise.  Until  we  can  establish  the 
principle,  that  whenever  private  contract  obviously 
and  to  a  serious  extent  stands  in  the  way  of  a  great 
public  reform  it  must  be  upset,  we  shall  get  no 
effectual  reforms  of  many  existing  abuses.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  two  recommendations  of  the 
committee  which  come  next  on  our  list. 

2.  Th»t  game  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  should  be 
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held  by  the  law  to  belong  to  the  tenant,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

This  is  an  improvement  as  far  as  it  goes,  but,  as 
above  indicated,  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

3.  That  in  England,  as  now  in  Scotland,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  tenant  should 
have  a  claim  for  damage  done  by  an  increase  of  game 
during  his  tenancy,  when  the  game  is  preserved. 

Here  again  the  stipulation  "in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  "  renders  what  would  be  a  useful 
alteration  scarcely  worth  making. 

4.  Easy  and  summary  means  of  redress  by  arbitration 
in  respect  of  game  damage. 

5.  That  cases  of  compensation,  if  not  settled  out  of 
court,  should  be  referred  to  the  county  court  judges  in 
England  and  to  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland. 

6.  That   where   the  shooting   is   let,    the  landlord 
should  have  power  to  compel  his  shooting  tenant  to 
take   his    place    in    case   of  action 
brought  by  the  tenant  for  compensa- 
tion for  game  damage. 

7.  That  occupiers  of  game  pre- 
serves should  be  liable  for  damage 
done  by  game  on  adjacent  farms 
belonging  to  other  proprietors. 

These  recommendations  will  be 
generally  endorsed,  and  need  no 
comment. 

The  next  of  the  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  law  of  the  land  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  one 
that  will  be  strongly  objected  to  by 
a  considerable  proportion  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  more 
strongly  still  by  the  public. 

8.  That  day  poaching  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  category  of  crimi- 
nal offences,  and  that  the  law  of 
trespass  in  England  should  be  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  a  process 
known  in  Scotland  as  an  interdict — 
that  is,  a  legal  prohibition  against 
the  repetition  of  a  trespass  that  has 
been  complained  of  before  the  She- 
riff's Court  or  Court  of  Session,  with 
a  fine  as  the  penalty  if  the  interdict 
be  disregarded. 

9.  That  persons  having  the  right 
to  take  game  or  rabbits  on  any  land 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  for  damage 
done  by  trespassers  in  pursuit  of 
game  or  rabbits,  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  rabbits  no  action  should  be 
brought  without  the  sanction  of  the 
occupier  of  the  land. 

These  two  recommendations  must 
be  considered  together,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  law  were  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  first  alone,  day 
poaching  made  easy  would  be  the 
result.  The  second  of  the  two  sug- 
gestions, by  providing  the  penalty 
of  an  action  for  damages  against 
poachers,  certainly  places  a  slight 
obstacle  in  their  way.  To  the 
honest  men,  of  whom  day  poachers 
are  declared  chiefly  to  consist,  a  fine 
will,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  deter- 
rent j  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  professional  poacher  laughs  at 
a  fine,  which  he  looks  at  in  the 
light  of  one  of  his  business  ex- 
penses, a  slight  drawback  to  his 
profits,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  more. 
The  interdict  system  will,  indeed, 
render  an  occasional  change  of  resi- 
dence necessary  to  the  poacher  who 
does  not  wish  his  business  to  dimi- 
nish ;  but,  considering  how  seldom 
he  is  detected,  he  will  probably  be 
able  to  reside  for  some  years  in  a 
district  before  he  has  to  shift  on 
account  of  his  shooting  ground  be- 
coming too  limited  in  extent  to 
satisfy  his  ambition  and  the  demands 
of  his  customers.     The  length  of  his  residence  in  any  I  to   65J. 


Ifomt  Correspondence. 

The  Harvest  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Counties. — Wheats  generally  seem  finer  in  Nor- 
folk than  in  Suffolk.  The  straw  is  longer,  the  ear 
larger,  and  the  crop  thicker  on  the  ground.  I  have 
recently  seen  some  fine  Wheat  in  Norfolk,  quite  an  aver- 
age probably,  but  it  varied  very  much ;  and  the 
worst  Wheat  and  Beans,  as  well  as  the  best,  have  been 
seen  in  Norfolk.  Barleys  are  ready  for  reapers, 
and  have  been  cut.  The  colour  and  quality  are  very 
good,  and  if  the  weather  holds  fine  another  fortnight 
malting  Barleys  will  be  plentiful  and  reasonable 
in  price.  Everywhere  good  reports  are  heard  of 
the  new  Wheats.  The  yield  fully  equals  expecta- 
tion, and  the  quality  of  those  seen  at  market  is  high. 
The  new  Wheats  meet  with  ready  sale  at  from  6oj-. 


Fig.  247.— tasker's  straw  elevator,  when  in  use, 


Fig.  248.— tasker's  straw  elevator,  as  for  travelling. 


we  can  grow  the  Cotton  plant  as  a  shrub,  but  it  does 
not  seed  and  produce  cotton  as  abundantly  as  it  used  to 
do."  I  replied,  "That  does  not  at  all  surprise  me,  for 
you  formerly  wasted  your  Cotton  seed,  and  allowed  it 
to  rot  in  great  heaps  unused  and  not  returned  to  the 
land  ;  and  now  that  Cotton  seed  is  found  to  be  useful 
as  oil  and  cattle  cake,  you  export  it  to  this 
country.  How,  then,  can  you  expect  to  grow 
Cotton  seed  (which  means  Cotton  too)  after  having 
exhausted  the  land  of  the  elements  which  form  it?  It 
is  much  the  same  on  many  farms  in  this  country. 
Farmers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  straw,  so  they  can 
always  grow  straw  ;  but  as  they  are  free  to  sell  com, 
and  too  often  omit  to  return  or  replace  its  elements, 
their  crops  of  grain  are  woefully  deficient.  Tell  your 
countrymen,  with  my  good  wishes,  that  if  they  will 
fatten  plenty  of  animals  on  cotton-seed  cake,  Indian 
Corn,  &c  they  will  soon  find  that  they  can  grow 
Cotton  as  well  as  Cotton  shrubs, 
and  they  need  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  ammonia,  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c,  for  the  manures 
produced  by  such  feeding  contains 
all  these  elements  in  proper  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  best  form  ;  but  then 
let  them  take  care  that  their  animals 
are  placed  on  a  paved  floor,  or  in 
some  place  where  none  of  the  urine 
is  wasted  or  washed  away,  for  that 
contains  most  of  the  grain  or  seed- 
producing  elements.  On  my  farm  none 
of  this  is  ever  wasted,  but  it  all  goes 
into  the  land,  and  therefore  I  grow 
plenty  of  grain  as  well  as  straw.  It  is 
because  none  of  the  urine  is  wasted 
that  the  sheep-fold  is  found  by  every 
farmer  the  most  certain  grain  pro- 
ducer, especially  if  these  sheep  are 
fed  with  linseed,  cotton,  or  rape- 
cake,  which  are  rich  in  grain  or 
seed-producing  elements.  Nothing 
robs  the  land  so  much  as  selling  off 
the  seed  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  and 
Rape.  I  do  not  mean  selling  the 
extracted  oil,  which  is  permissible 
and  not  injurious,  but  the  cake 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed 
contains  the  important  elements." 
I  often  ask  "  How  much  cake  do  you 
consume,  and  how  many  quarters  of 
Beans? "and  according  to  the  reply 
I  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  production  of  the  farm, 
always  assuming  that  the  land  is 
drained  and  deeply  and  cleanly  cul- 
tivated. Said  an  American  farmer 
to  me  the  other  day,  "Our  land  in 
Massachusetts,  once  so  fertile,  won't 
grow  Wheat  at  all  now,  for  we  have 
exhausted  all  its  elements  by  con- 
stantly cropping  and  selling  off,  so 
that  we  are  thinking  about  restoring 
to  it  the  necessary  elements  by 
proper  manuring."  It  is  the  same 
with  land  as  with  a  purse  of  money, 
always  taking  out  something  to  put 
nothing  in  soon  makes  it  empty 
and  unprofitable.  J.  J.  Mtrhi,  Tip' 
tree,  August. 


Cottages  for  the  Working 
Class. — The  principal  hindrance  to 
the  providing  of  decent  cottages  for 
the  working  class,  especially  in  the 
country,  is  the  fallacy  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  build  them.  This  is  met  by 
the  argument  that,  although  it  will 
not  pay  directly,  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
to  build  good  cottages  in  the  country 
for  workers,  yet  it  will  pay  indi- 
rectly by  the  farmers,  and  others 
requiring  work  people,  being  thereby 
enabled  to  obtain  them  of  a  better 
class,  and  that,  indeed,  all  classes  of 


workpeople  would  thereby  through 
per  quarter.  Peas  are  being  stacked,  and  I  time  be  improved.  But  why  should  a  fair  return 
particular  locality  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  I  Beans  are  ripening  fast.  Oats  are  a  fine  crop.  The  ,  from  cottage  building  be  only  got  in  this  round- 
frequency  with  which  he  is  caught  and  interdicted,  ;  Mangel  and  Sugar-Beet  are  making  rapid  progress;  about  way?  What  is  required  to  get  plenty  of  good 
but  also  upon  the  amount  which  the  law  will  impose  some  of  the  formerare  very  fine.  Swedes  are  progressing,  cottages  built  is  to  discard  the  idea  entirely  that  the 
as  the  fine  upon  a  breach  of  interdict  If  this  is  to  be  I  and  the  rain  of  last  night  will,  it  is  hoped,  force  the  I  occupiers  cannot  pay  a  fair  percentage  upon  their  cost, 
small,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  prophesying  that  the  I  white  Turnips  through  the  fly  stage.  Potatos  still  I  and  plenty  of  money  and  inclination  would  at  once  be 
scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  be  a  failure.  !  keep  pretty  free  of  disease,   the  crop  being  heavy  and  }  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.     Let  proprietors,  farmers, 

A    heavy   fine   upon    a    breach    of    interdict    may  ;  the  quality  good.     Late  fed  meadows  are  now  being    and  others  take  this  sound  view  of  the  matter,  and  all 


make  poaching  in  one  district  too  costly  to  be  per 
sisted  in  by  a  man  who  has  been  often  caught ;  but  a 
poacher  can  shift  his  ground  and  still  keep  up  his  old 
connections.  The  probable  effect  upon  the  poacher 
of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  is,  however, 
not  the  only    important  consideration,  whatever  that 


mown  and  quickly  converted  into  excellent  hay.  This  |  obstacles  to  their  workpeople  getting  good  cottages 
crop  in  some  instances  almost  equalises  in  bulk  the  |  disappear  at  once.  The  remedy  will  be  in  their  own 
earlier  unfed  crops,   and  the  quality  excellent.     What 


with  the  now  everywhere  popular  reapers,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  labour  by  higher  wages,  the  harvest 
is  being  gathered    in  with  great  rapidity,  and  we  may 


may  be  ;   it   is  certain  the  public  will  not  willingly  ]  conclude  that,    with    favouring   skies,  the   fields  will 
submit  to  any    increased   stringency    in    the    law  of !  be  cleared  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  this  date. 


trespass.  That  the  proposed  alteration  could  be 
carried  into  law  without  causing  frequent  and 
serious  annoyance  to  people  perfectly  innocent  of 
poaching  intentions,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
doubt,  and  at  any  rate  we  feel  confident  that  the 
public  will  not  be  inclined  to  try  it.  An  Essex 
Tenant- Farmer, 


D.  T.  Fish,  August  13. 

A  Conversation. — A  very  intelligent  and  success- 
ful American  agriculturist  from  near  Charleston  recently 
visited  this  farm,  and  said,  "  I  am  requested  to  ask 
and  to  report  upon  my  return  your  opinion  about 
phosphate  of  lime,  ammonia,  lime,  &c.     We  find  that 


hands.  Give  their  workers  the  means  in  the  shape 
of  wages  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  their  cottages, 
and  everything  will  find  its  own  level.  If 
the  cottages  then  belonged  to  a  party  who 
did  not  require  the  services  of  the  occupants  the  owner 
would  get  a  fair  return  for  the  cottages  in  the  rent,  and 
there  would  be  no  hindrance  whatever  to  cottage 
building  to  the  extent  required.  But  so  long  as  it  is 
carried  forward  under  the  fallacious  view  that  the 
building  of  good  cottages  can  only  pay  in  an  indirect 
and  uncertain  manner,  their  number  and  accommoda- 
tion will  always  be  insufficient.  It  may  be  argued  that 
workers  would  not  go  into  the  new  commodious  and 
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necessarily  higher  rented  cottages,  but  as  these  would 
oe  erected  gradually  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
improvement  of  the  working  class  and  desire  for  better 
cottages  would  keep  pace  with  their  erection.  Besides, 
employers  could  at  first  encourage  their  workers  to  go 
into  the  better  cottages  by  giving  them  a  small  increase 
of  wages  weekly  conformed  to  the  higher  rate  of  rent, 
if  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  do  this,  as  a  man  must  be  much  fresher  and 
more  able  for  the  labours  of  the  day  if  he  has  had  a 
good  night's  rest  in  a  commodious  and  well-ventilated 
house,  with,  say,  not  less  than  three  sleeping  apart- 
ments, than  if  he  and  his  family  were  confined  to  one 
or  two  rooms.  Put  the  matter  of  cottage  building  on 
a  sound  footing,  like  other  commercial  speculations, 
and  the  hindrances  to  it  will  disappear  at  once.  But  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  pay  workers  a  fur  money 
wage  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  businesses. 
There  would  indeed  be  no  objection,  to  carry  out  the 
writer's  view,  in  the  tenant  of  a  farm  paying  the  land- 
lord the  rent  for  the  cottages  which  his  workpeople 
may  require,  and  he  giving  them  the  cottages  as  part 
wages  ;  but  to  keep  the  building  of  cottages  on  a 
sound  basis  the  landlord  must  receive  a  fair  rent  for 
them.   James  McKtlviet  Sundrum,  Ayr. 

Subsoil   Cultivation. — The  two  last  numbers  of 
the   Agricultural  Gazette  have  reached  me  together, 
while  on  a  journey,  and  I  find  myself  the  object  of  a 
double  shot  when  on   the  wing.     The   "subsoilers" 
have  been  having  some  sport,  it  seems,  in  my  absence  ; 
I,    on  the  contrary,   have  been    hard    at  work,    and 
among  other  and    less    attractive   occupations,    have 
visited  scores  of  cottagers,  who  have  shown  me  their 
gardens.     I  have  passed  through  a  line  of  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  South  Downs,  having  five  very 
distinct  soils,  which  follow  the  chalk  range  in  narrow 
belts  somewhat  wider,   altogether,  than  the  rainbow, 
but  still  so  narrow,  that  one  can  make  observations  on 
five  soils  with   great  ease,  and   inspect  in  an  hour's 
walk  the  poor  Wealden  clay  which  lies  furthest  from 
the  hill,  as  well  as  another  clay  (upper  greensand,  geo- 
logically), which liesclose  under  the  hill,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  Wheat-bearing  clay  in  England ;  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  very  little  of  it  !     There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  agriculture  of  that  part  of  the 
country.     There   are  some  fine  farms,   but  generally 
the  farming  is  a  bare  average,  like  this  year's  harvest. 
It  was  the  gardening  rather  than  the  farming  which  I 
wished  to  see,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in 
gardens,  with  or  without  conservatories,  and  whether 
Camellias  are  grown  and  watered  from  below  or  not. 
At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  induce  you  to  publish 
some  notes  taken  during  this  expedition.     At  present 
I  will  only  say  that  I  set   down   every  fact,   for  or 
against  deep  work.     I  did  not  meet  with  any  case  of 
double  digging,  but  I  met  one  man  of  immense  power, 
doing  something  curious  in  the  way  of  deep  digging, 
with  a  spade  made  to  his    own  order.     The  main- 
spring of  this  long  spade  work  must  have  been  surplus 
energy,  for  I  found,  on  examination,  that  this  strong 
man  was  not  possessed  with  a  theory  ;  but  he  owned 
two  pigs,   which  perhaps  may  suit  his  circumstances, 
and  do  more  for  his  garden  than  a  theory  would  do.    I 
saw  some  market  gardening,  too,  on  the  south  coast, 
and  as  the  S.  W.  wind  was  bringing  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  seaweed  ashore,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  some 
questions  about  its  use  as  a  manure.     Some  men  were 
filling  a  cart  with  seaweed  on  the  beach,   so  I  said, 
"  My  friends,  do  you  plough  it  in  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row, or  do  you  fork  it  into  the  subsoil?"     They  did 
not  answer,  but  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  said,    "Poor  feller  1"      The  other  touched  his 
forehead  with  his  finger  and  muttered,  "Far  gone!"  As 
it  is  Mr.  Mechi  who  got  me  into  this  scrape,  perhaps 
what  I  did  was  justifiable.     I  stepped  up  and  said, 
"  Of  course  you've  heard  of  Mr.  Mechi,  the  eminent 
agriculturist.    I  am  Mr.  Mechi  !  and  I  seriously  recom- 
mend  you  to  fork   your   seaweed  into   the  subsoil." 
Visiting  several  old  acquaintances,  and  some  new  ones, 
I  heard  much  as  to  the  relations  of  tillage  and  manure. 
Many  people,  I  find,  have  a  tillage  theory  of  their 
own,  particularly  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  and 
very  little  land  on  their  hands.     One  gentleman  has 
enriched  himself,  and  bought  his  land,  by  ploughing 
4  inches  deep,  another  has  done  equally  well  at  "a 
foot  " — less  the  usual  discount — on  similar  soil  ;  but 
as  he  is  a  famous  sheep  breeder,  his  flock  may  have 
assisted   his   theory,    or    himself.      Sometimes   when 
people  set  down  the  advantages  of  subsoiling  they  put 
in  a  great  deal  that  ought  not  to  go  into  the  account. 
"  Look  at  these  astonishing  results ! "  they  say.     "  My 
land  formerly  produced  so-and-so  ;   now  it  produces 
so-and-so  ! "      But  are  there  not  others  besides  sub- 
soilers who  drain,  dung,  and  till  poor  heavy  land,  and 
raise  the  average  yield  from  so-and-so  to  so-and-so  ? 
Allow  me,  sir,  to  acknowledge  the  compliments  which 
you  very  kindly  conveyed,  with  a  charge  of  shot,  in 
your  leader.     I  shall  spare  no  pains  in  continuing  to 
collect  practical  and  particular  information,  but  I  hope 
that  the  next  time  I  write  a  careful  essay  people  will 
not  turn  up  their  noses  and  cry  "  Pepper  !  " — a  thing 
which  happened  in  last  week's  Agricultural  Gazelle. 
There   is  no  argument    in    pepper    that  I    know   of. 
Then,  again,  it  is  discouraging  that  I  should  produce 
so  much  evidence  for  Mr.  Mechi  and  quote  him  so 
much    as    I    have    done   while    he    remains    silent. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  being  dumb,  for  the  first  time 


in  his  life,  is  the  best  compliment  he  can  pay  me. 
Oh !  no,  not  at  all.  No  one  discourses  more 
pleasantly  and  ranges  over  a  wider  field.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  force  of  habit  will  bring 
Mr.  Mechi  out  when  the  weather  is  cooler. 
The  only  thing  I  can  complain  of  in  your  leader 
is,  that  while  giving  me  credit  for  having  an 
incidental  case  of  great  importance,  you  attributed 
to  me  a  general  attack  on  deep  tillage,  which 
I  have  not  intended  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  my  own 
fault.  I  wrote  a  very  controversial  sentence  lately 
about  "subsoilers,"  and  you  put  it  at  the  head  of  your 
leader,  as  you  were  entitled  to  do  ;  but  I  could  have 
wished  you  to  take  a  different  text.  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  precise  in  condemning  "  subsoilers,"  because 
there  are  two  kinds  of  subsoilers,  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.  I  subsoiled  a  field  myself  once,  a  long  time 
ago,  for  Carrots,  and  I  should  subsoil  another  im- 
mediately if  I  farmed  land  which  required  subsoiling. 
The  guilty  subsoilers  are  those  who  put  20  loads  of 
shed  manure  on  the  land,  and  then  give  the  credit  to 
the  subsoiling.  At  the  end  of  our  case,  when  all  the 
witnesses  have  been  examined,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sum  up  the  evidence.  No  one  could  have  done  that, 
sir,  so  well  as  yourself,  I  believe  ;  but  as  it  appears  by 
your  able  article  that  you  are  acting  as  an  advocate  on 
this  occasion,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  my  impartiality  is 
beyond  suspicion,  it  will  devolve  upon  me  to  sum  up. 
H.  Evershed. 

Moles. — I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  in  your 
next  give  me  some  method  for  destroying  moles.  My 
garden  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmer  not  killing  them,  is  infested  ;  and  I 
have  tried  all  manner  of  traps,  but  cannot  get  rid  of 
them.  Is  there  any  poison  that  can  be  used  ? 
Regular  Subscriber.  [To  whom  we  offer  an  apology 
for  the  delay  of  this  publication.] 

Agricultural  Unions  and  Benefit  Clubs.— Up 
to  the  present  time,  August  16th,  the  weather  has 
been  glorious,  and  one  of  the  fairest  crops  of  corn,  to 
outward  appearance,  is  more  than  half  gathered  in. 
The  fears  as  to  sufficient  labour  have  vanished.  The 
assistance  of  strangers  is  hereabouts  little  needed. 
The  stream  that  has  passed  by  us  has  excited  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  have  seen  it ;  the  tide  is 
now  on  the  tum,  and  it  is  said  that  many  will  carry 
back  but  little  to  their  homes.  Never  in  the  ex 
perience  of  many  years  have  I  heard  of  less  difficulty 
between  master  and  man ;  the  crops,  of  the  finest 
golden  tint,  have  stood  beautifully  erect,  and  scarce  a 
lodged  straw  has  been  seen.  As  to  the  yield,  the 
thresher  must  solve  that  mystery.  Until  this  week  we 
heard  nothing  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union 
except  that  in  neighbouring  parishes  it  had  been 
partially  established,  and  in  many  died  out.  A  few 
persons,  professing  to  be  accredited  agents  of  the 
Union,  held  a  meeting  in  the  centre  of  our  village  so 
late  as  to  enable  the  labourers  to  attend,  and  so 
shrouded  in  darkness,  that  those  who,  like  myself,  had 
no  wish  to  be  seen,  could  hear  all  that  was  said. 
There  was  much  to  which  no  one  could  object,  though 
in  many  things  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  was  not 
logical.  For  instance,  If  the  labourer  was  ignorant, 
whose  fault  was  it  ?  Why,  the  clergy  (not  excepting 
dissenting  ministers).  The  clergy  at  least,  as  a  body, 
have  done  their  part  in  this  matter  during  a  genera^ 
tion.  The  farmers  and  landlords  were  roundly  abused  ; 
the  land-laws,  &c.  This  is  the  great  mistake  ignorant 
men  make,  substituting  abuse  for  argument,  and  this 
sets  the  well-disposed  labourers  against  them,  who,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  would  be  inclined  to  look  favourably 
on  the  movement.  Among  other  things  they  speak  of 
increased  wages  as  ultimately  securing  the  labourer 
from  the  workhouse,  or,  in  other  words,  pauperism. 
This,  I  fear,  is  a  delusion,  though  it  ought  not  to  be. 
In  many  places  sound  benefit  clubs  are  established, 
sometimes  extending  to  whole  counties  ;  yet  it  seems 
that  the  labourers,  as  a  body,  do  not  join  them.  To 
secure  provision  for  old  age  the  payment  must  be 
large,  but  the  objects  to  be  attained  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  labourer  and  to  the  country  at  large.  I 
have  seen  the  working  of  several  societies  for  a  genera- 
tion, some  of  the  members  of  which  have  reached  the 
age  at  which  their  permanent  pension  becomes  due, 
but  these  are  few  and  far  between.  Too  many  young 
men  leave  the  society  when  they  marry  ;  too  many, 
when  it  is  optional,  will  not  pay  the  premium  for  a 
pension.  Now  after  the  best  consideration  I  can  give 
the  subject,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  :  The  landowners  and  occupiers  in 
agricultural  districts  must  take  the  burden  of  per- 
manent pension  on  themselves.  I  know  it  will  be  said 
this  is  pauperism  in  another  form.  Of  course  the 
labourer  must  take  the  burden  of  sickness  on  himself, 
and  other  restrictions  and  safeguards  must  be  adopted  ; 
but  even  with  increased  wages  the  labourer  will  not — 
may  we'  not  say  cannot  ?— provide  for  old  age.  When 
the  present  Poor-law  was  passed  I  hoped  to  see 
pauperism  diminished:  "Rusticus  expectat."  The 
stream  has  flowed  on  for  a  generation,  it  is  neither 
stayed  nor  its  volume  diminished  ;  something  must  be 
done,  or  it  will  bring  a  deluge.  J.  C.  C,  Berkshire. 

Erratum  in  Corn  Report.— I  wish  to  correct 
the  error  which  appears  in  my  report  of  the  root 
crops  in  my  neighbourhood.     We  grow  largely ;  you 


will  see  by  the  card  that  "little  growth"  instead 
of  "little  grown"  was  my  report.  Our  Turnips  are 
sown  later  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  were 
very  small  when  I  filled  the  card,  which  has  since  been 
"improved."  John  F.  Cornish,  Stancombe,  near 
Kingsbridge. 


§&a&ttit&. 


jzssea: 

Middle-Class  Education. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Chelmsford,  Mr.  W.  Brown 
(Bradwell)  said  there  is  no  more  important  official 
personage  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  one  upon 
whom  devolves  the  duties  of  making  out  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  nation.  And  what  this  person  has  to  do 
for  the  nation  we  want  our  sons  (and  daughters  too,  if 
you  will)  to  be  able  to  make  out  either  for  the  family, 
the  farm,  the  shop,  or  the  manufactory  ;  therefore  our 
aim  is  to  see  combined  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
classical  education  that  shall  fit  our  children  for  the 
refined  and  useful  as  well  as  the  sterner  duties  of  life. 
That  these  are  not  always  combined,  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  recently  when  told  by  a  land-agent 
and  surveyor  that  he  could  have  several  offers  of  hand- 
some premiums  with  boys  of  good  (so-called)  education 
to  go  into  his  office,  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get 
a  boy  from  that  class  who  could  cast  up  a  valuation 
account  when  it  was  made  out  for  him. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1S70  is  fast  awakening  the  middle  classes 
to  the  fact  that  if  they  want  their  children  to  stand 
their  ground  in  the  battle  of  life  they  must  seek 
for  them  an  extended  education,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
citement of  public  examinations,  and  of  a  more  robust 
school  life  than  they  have  hitherto  had.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  private  schools,  both  preparatory  and  board- 
ing, are  deserving  of  our  highest  esteem  and  confidence 
for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  young  ;  but  most  of  them  have  to  contend 
against  great  odds,  caused  oftentimes  by  that  class  of 
parents  who  are  best  described  as  "namby  pamby  " 
ones,  and  their  children  as  parlour  boarders,  who  are 
generally  more  of  a  hindrance  than  otherwise  to 
the  successful  conducting  of  a  good  school.  We 
must,  in  a  social,  religious,  and  political  point  of 
view,  be  prepared  to  give  up  our  Hindooism  or  caste 
feeling,  and  demand  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Ele- 
mentary Act  should  be  enforced,  so  that  we  can  have 
a  School  Board  school  in  every  district,  free  from  the 
supreme  control  of  the  clergyman,  where  we  can  send 
our  children  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 
Were  there  an  elementary  school  of  this  sort  near  my 
home  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  for  my  younger 
boys,  as  affording  the  best  possible  means  of  giving 
them  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  so  fitting  them 
for  a  higher  school  afterwards.  I  would  trust  to  home 
influences  to  counteract  all  other  depressing  influences. 
Till  1869  there  was  no  direct  Parliamentary  control  of 
all  endowed  schools.  But  some  persons  will  exclaim, 
how  about  founders'  wills  and  intentions?  How 
these  have  hitherto  been  respected  we  may  see  in  the 
case  of  Felsted  school,  which  was  founded  by  Lord 
Riche  for  "So  boys  born  in  Essex,  with  preference 
for  those  born  on  founder's  manors  or  farms."  How 
much  these  persons  get  the  benefit  of  this  school  is 
better  known  than  realised.  I  question  if  there  are 
10  boys  (out  of  the  200  now  there)  from  these  manors 
or  farms,  or  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  practically  monopo- 
lised by  what  the  Commissioners  call  the  "  poorer 
gentry,  and  the  school  fees  seem  to  have  been  fixed 
high  for  this  purpose,  while  it  might  and  ought  to  be  a 
useful  and  beneficial  means  of  education  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  situated,  and  which  much  needs  such  a 
school.  The  Commissioners  say  that  "  a  careful 
examination  will  show  that  the  founders'  wills  have 
been  already  so  far  departed  from,  that  while  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  go  back,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  consider  the  present  arrangements  as  having  the 
sanction  of  the  original  source.  There  are  very  few 
schools,  indeed,  in  the  statutes  of  which  large  altera- 
tions have  not  already  been  made."  The  Com- 
missioners boldly  state  that  one  main  cause  of  these 
abuses  is  "  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  parents  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  till  this  apathy  is 
removed  not  much  good  will  be  effected."  Much  good, 
has  been  done  where  the  people  have  aroused  them- 
selves and  taken  an  interest  in  it,  as  at  Norwich,  where 
an  excellent  commercial  school  has  recently  been 
founded  in  addition  to  the  grammar  school,  which 
formerly  absorbed  all  the  educational  endowments. 
Mr.  Brown  quoted  the  following  and  other  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which,  he 
*aid,  forcibly  described  the  needs  and  position  of 
farmers  :  — 

"  The  class  who,  above  all  others,  seem  to  need  such 
preparatory  schools  are  indeed  the  class  who  insist  most 
strongly  on  the  exclusion  of  labourers'  children  ;  but  they 
are  also  a  class  who  scorn  to  receive  an  alms,  anil  will 
either  pay  for  what  they  require,  or  will  put  up  as  best 
they  can  with  the  want  of  it.  To  get  for  his  children  a 
really  good  education  at  the  lowest  cost  price  is  a  boon 
which  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  a  farmer,  and  ifl 
the  only  boon  for  which  he  asks,  if  he  asks  at  all.  To 
put  this  in  his  power  is  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  tin-  duty  of  the  State. 
,  The  need  of  the  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  is  not 
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charity,  but  an  education  guaranteed  to  be  good,  and 
made,  by  economical  administration,  as  cheap  as  a  bad 
one  is  now.  The  case  is  fully  set  out  in  the  report.  Mr. 
Hammond  says  :  '  There  is  one  circumstance  which  tends 
to  cripple  the  exertions  of  the  most  competent  school- 
masters throughout  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  is  the 
very  defective  home  teaching,  especially  of  farmers'  sons, 
in  their  early  years.  All  schoolmasters  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  complain  that  their  boys  come  to  school  for  the 
first  time  at  too  late  an  age,  and  very  imperfectly  taught. 
\\  ealthy  farmers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Norfolk 
will  not  send  their  boys,  as  the  Northumberland  farmers 
do,  to  a  parish  school.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  do 
so  Day    schools    exclusively   attended    by 

children  of  the  middle  rank  cannot  be  supported  in 
a  thinly-populated  district,  where  the  farms  are  large. 
Preparatory  schools  are  not  in  fashion,  and  would,  be- 
sides, add  to  the  expense  of  education.'  .  .  .  Mr. 
Stanton  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  facts  ;  and  adds 
that,  amid  the  general  indifference  shown  by  the  small 
fanners  and  tradesmen  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
their  sons,  there  were  signs  not  only  of  wounded  pride, 
but  of  a  sense  of  grievance,  as  they  became  increasingly 
conscious  that  their  labourers  were  being  better  educated 
through  their  aid  than  their  own  sons.  As  one  of  them 
expressed  it:  *  I  pay  not  only  for  my  own  sons',  but  for 
my  labourers'  sons'  education,  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  grant  out  of  the  taxes  which  I  pay.  The 
rural  population  within  the  scope  of  our  commission, 
represented  by  large  and  small  farmers,  require  an 
education  of  the  second  and  third  grade,  and  at  present 
they  have  a  manifest  difficulty  in  getting,  or  show  a  great 
indifference  in  seeking,  good  preparatory  education  in 
elementary  subjects.  The  wants  of  the  richer  farmers  may 
be  met  by  boarding  schools,  but  for  the  others,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  provide  day  schools  within  moderate  distances. 
Now,  the  only  schools  which  are  spread  over  the  country 
generally,  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  more  populous 
centres,  are  the  National,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
British  school.  These  schools  are  already  used  by  many 
of  the  farmers,  and  it  appears  probable  that,  with  certain 
arrangements,  they  might  be  used  still  more." 

Mr.  Brown  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That,  observing  the  present  position  of  the  education 
of  this  country,  and  the  increased  means  which  are  being 
provided  for  elementary  instruction,  the  means  for  afford- 
ing a  suitable  education  for  the  middle  classes  demands 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
so  that  the  large  educational  endowments  of  this  country 
may  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  as  well  as 
other  classes  of  society." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  M.P.,  said  no  better  con- 
tribution has  been  made  to  this  subject  than  the  pointed 
remark  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  that  you  will  never 
have  elementary  education  satisfactorily  carried  out 
until  the  great  bulk  of  the  governing  middle  class  really 
care  about  it  ;  and  until  they  are  thoroughly  well 
educated  themselves  they  won't  take  a  really  heartfelt 
interest  in  the  education  of  those  below  them  in  wealth 
and  station.  Another  testimony  that  I  might  quote  in 
reference  to  middle-class  education  is  very  much  more 
recent.  Mr.  Mundella  was  speaking  to  me  very 
strongly  about  some  investigations  he  had  recently  been 
making  as  to  the  employment  of  women  in  London. 
He  found  there  was  a  great  demand,  very  much  ex- 
ceeding the  supply,  for  inteligent  and  well-educated 
young  women.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  there 
was  an  enormous  number  of  women  almost  starving  for 
want  of  employment  ;  and  he  found  that,  beyond  all 
question,  the  want  which  reconciles  this  great  discre- 
pancy— the  demand  being  so  great  and  the  supply  so 
great,  and  yet  the  two  not  coming  together — was  the 
ignorance  of  the  poorer  class  of  women  and  the  extreme 
superficiality  of  the  education  of  those  who  had  had 
any  education  at  all.  Between  these  there  was  a  small 
number  of  women  who  had  had  a  good  education,  and 
these  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  abundant  employ- 
ment on  most  remunerative  terms.  That  points  more 
especially  to  the  need  of  technical  and  industrial 
education  :  that  is  a  subject  which  is  too  large 
a  branch  to  extend  our  discussion  to  to-day, 
so  I  will  only  advert  so  it  so  far.  Then  comes 
the  very  much  debated  question  of  how  far  it  is 
legitimate  to  divert  foundations — which,  whatever  their 
original  intention,  have  been  for  many  years  past  de- 
voted to  elementary  education — to  divert  these  to  what 
is  called  second  or  third  grade  education.  My  own 
opinion  on  that  is  very  strong,  and  I  have  seen  no  oc- 
casion in  the  course  of  the  immense  amount  of  evidence 
the  committee  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  been 
taking  throughout  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer  to  modify  that  opinion.  It  is  this  :  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  since  the  year 
1S70  the  Legislature  has  provided  elementary  educa- 
tion— has,  at  any  rate,  passed  the  laws  which  will  ul- 
timately provide  elementary  education — for  every  child 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  us 
either  a  waste  or  a  misapplication  of  these  endowments 
to  apply  them  to  elementary  education.  The  middle 
class  has  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  poor,  except  where 
there  are  rich  benevolent  persons  who  will  provide 
voluntary  schools.  The  ultimate  provision  of  ele 
mentary  education  falls  upon  the  ratepayers.  We  may 
except  the  rich  ratepayer  from  the  matter,  because  it 
little  matters  to  him  whether  he  pays  voluntarily  or 
to  a  rate-collector,  but  the  real  burden  falls  on  the 
larger  section  of  the  middle  class,  and  it  does  seem 
an  intolerable  burden  that  they  should  have  to  provide 
education  for  the  children  of  those  below  them,  and 
at  the  same  lime  have  no  education  provided  for  their 
own  children,  and    to    see    the   endowments  of   the 


large  grammar-schools  and  old  foundations  taken ' 
entirely  to  provide  education,  not  for  them,  but  for 
their  poorer  neighbours.  When  I  say,  "  Not  for  them, 
but  for  their  poorer  neighbours,"  I  don't  speak  so 
much  of  the  two  classes  as  of  the  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, because  I  am  most  heartily  in  favour  of  throwing 
these  foundations  as  much  as  possible  open  to  the  more 
intelligent  children  of  the  poor,  and  so  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  better  type  of  education, 
or  rather  a  higher  type  of  education  than  that  which 
they  would  get  in  a  public  elementary  school. 
With  regard  to  Felsted,  which  is  rather  a  thorny 
subject,  I  believe  on  the  whole  the  scheme  gave  general 
satisfaction,  but  it  failed  at  the  last  moment,  owing  to 
some  wretched  ecclesiastical  squabble.  I  don't  in  the 
least  intend  to  imply  blame  to  one  side  or  the  other  ;  I 
think  there  is  little  to  choose ;  I  am  afraid  that 
churches  and  sects  generally  are  rather  apt  to  think  too 
much  how  they  may  advance  their  own  interests,  and 
too  little  about  the  abstract  question  of  education, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  I  care  about.  And  that 
has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  terrible  difficulty  both  in 
the  cause  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  But 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  difficulties 
and  to  overcome  them  ;  and  when  people  say  we  have 
not  provided  a  great  scheme  of  national  education  for 
all  classes  I  think  they  forget  the  extremely  little  time 
which  there  has  been  to  do  it.  I  think  that  as  we 
only  seriously  buckled  down  to  the  work  within  the 
last  four  years  it  is  showing  an  impatience  which  is 
only  worthy  of  children  if  we  expect  a  perfect  cut  and 
dried  system  to  rise  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter  in  a  minute.  We  must  have  a  little  patience 
as  our  ancestors  had. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties,  and  another  one  is 
the  troublesome  feature  of  caste  feeling  of  Englishmen. 
It  is  almost  humiliating  to  any  one  who  goes  abroad,  as 
I  very  often  do  for  a  little  relaxation  after  the  session, 
to  visit  the  schools  in  other  countries  and  see  how  far 
behind  we  are.  I  remember  a  school  in  a  small 
German  town  where  education  was  supplied — it  was 
of  course  compulsory,  but  where  you  have  that  system 
in  vogue  for  a  few  years  that  will  not  be  necessary,  for 
all  the  children  go  to  school  as  naturally  as  they  eat 
their  bread  and  butter — but  it  really  contained  every 
child  in  the  town.  I  won't  speak  about  the  gentry, 
because  I  really  don't  know.  Probably  there  were 
some  there,  but  I  don't  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  would 
correspond  to  our  class  of  resident  gentry.  But  there 
were  the  children  of  men  of  good  position  in  the  school 
— large  innkeepers,  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  the  like, 
and  they,  I  believe,  correspond  with  what  would  be 
the  gentry  in  any  English  town ;  and  their 
children  and  the  children  of  the  smaller  tradesmen 
and  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  were  all 
at  this  school  together,  and  no  kind  of  difficulty 
seemed  to  exist.  There  is  a  very  great  difficulty  about 
it  in  England,  and  one  does  not  see — it  is  like  the  other 
thing  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  overcome  in 
a  minute — but  I  think  that  the  great  remedy  for  it  is 
the  provision  of  good  schools,  throwing  them  open  to 
all,  and  especially,  when  you  can,  throwing  your 
weight  into  a  day  school  rather  than  a  boarding  school, 
letting  home  influence  be  relied  upon  to  keep  children 
from — I  don't  mean  moral — contamination,  for  I  see 
no  possible  prospect  of  that  any  more  in  one  school  than 
in  another.  I  suppose  all  of  us  who  have  been  to  our 
great  public  schools,  and  those  who  have  been  to  the 
grammar  schools,  know  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  bad 
and  wicked  among  boys,  and  probably  there  is  very 
little  to  choose  between  the  highest  class  and  the 
lowest ;  but  I  mean  rather  the  contamination  of  vul- 
garity or  low  ideas,  or  of  whatever  one  class  might  fear 
they  would  obtain  from  those  below  them.  If  you  can 
keep  children  at  home,  and  keep  them  under  home 
influences,  they  are  simply  sitting  "Jack  by  Jowl" 
with  an  inferior  child  in  the  school  for  a  few  hours, 
and  that  certainly  won't  tend  to  degrade  your  children, 
while  it  will  tend  to  elevate  the  others.  It  produces 
the  most  wholesome  effects,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
a  class  of  schools  which  has  hardly  been  tried  yet  in 
England  at  all — schools  of  mixed  boys  and  girls.  I 
don't  know  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to  mention  the 
subject,  but  it  is  one  in  which  I  have  lately  been 
interested  by  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  cannot  lose  the 
opportunity  of  interesting  any  of  my  friends  in  the 
matter.  I  find  that  everybody  who  had  tried  this, 
among  any  class,  of  any  age,  has  pronounced  it  a  great 
success,  and  I  have  never  met  any  one  yet,  I  think, 
who  has  found  it  a  failure. 

Mr.  Youngman  did  not  think  the  caste  feeling 
which  had  been  alluded  to  existed  among  farmers  to 
such  an  extent  as  some  supposed,  and  he  would  men- 
tion another  reason  or  two  which  seemed  to  stand 
the  way  of  their  using  the  rural  schools  which  were 
within  their  reach.  He  was  sorry  there  should  be 
anything  standing  in  the  way  of  the  common  use  of  the 
elementary  schools,  for  he  did  not  see  why  those  schools 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  should  not  be  all 
that  farmers  wanted  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  But 
farmers  did  not  like  the  notion  of  charity,  especially 
promiscuous  charity  ;  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
degradation  which  was  associated  with  the  charity  of 
charity  schools.  He  hoped  that  in  time  they  would 
overthrow  this  in  elementary  schools,  but  so  long  as 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  charitable,  benevolent, 
or  religious  individuals,  who  managed  them  for  other 


purposes  besides  the  education  given,  the  feeling  of 
charity,  of  promiscuous  charity,  would  interfere  with 
their  success. 

KINGSCOTE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on 
Thursday  last  at  Kingscote,  Mr.  S.  D.  Long,  who 
presided,  said  he  had  attended  many  of  their  monthly 
meetings  and  discussions,  and  thought  them  very  use- 
ful, so  that  he  almost  thought  he  could  turn  farmer 
himself.  He  was  a  manufacturer,  and  thought  how 
well  it  would  be  if  manufacturers  held  similar  meet- 
ings. They  exchanged  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  getting  good  crops  and  other  items  of 
farming  business,  and  corrected  one  another's  mistakes, 
and  so  they  got  benefit.  With  the  toast  of  "Success 
to  the  Kingscote  Agricultural  Association"  he  would 
couple  the  name  of  Col.  Kingscote,  their  President. 

Col.  Kingscote  said  he  responded  doubly,  for  him- 
self and  the  Society,  The  association  was  but  small, 
but  they  might  well  be  proud  of  it.  Not  much  was 
seen  of  it,  but  its  discussions  were  so  useful  that  the 
Chairman  almost  thought  he  might  learn  to  be  a 
farmer.  He  felt  sure  he  would  need  a  little  practice 
first.  He  would  ask  them  all  if  year  by  year  they  did 
not  need  more  thought,  knowledge,  science,  and 
industry  to  make  two  ends  meet?  Not  long  ago  land 
was  rented  far  beneath  its  value.  By  just  scratching 
and  putting  in  the  seed,  the  farmer  got  a  fair  crop, 
and  made  a  profit.  Those  days  were  gone  by,  and 
now  all  landlords  liked  to  get  full  value  for  their  land, 
but  he  cautioned  them  not  to  demand  extreme  value. 
Let  "Live,  and  let  live"  be  their  motto,  and  he  was 
sure  no  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills  would  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Holborow  respondedfor  "  the  Judges,"  saying 
in  the  champion  class  (xst)  there  was  very  good  plough- 
ing indeed.  He  thought  the  double  ploughs  had  not 
yet  attained  enough  perfection  for  ploughing  for  wheat 
on  the  Cotswolds. 

Col.  Kingscote  proposed  "the  Labourers,"  saying 
there  was  a  deal  of  uneasiness  about  the  labourer. 
Without  him  many  of  those  present  could  not  have 
even  sustenance.  Most  people  acknowledged  that  in 
many  cases  the  labourer  had  not  been  fairly  paid  for 
his  work,  but  he  thought  the  ways  tried  in  many  parts 
to  enforce  demands  for  more  wages  were  to  be  greatly 
deprecated  ;  but  he  did  not  blame  the  labourer  so  much 
as  those  who  induced  him  to  strike,  emigrate,  or  join 
a  Union.  The  agitators  took  credit  that  they  had 
raised  the  labour  market.  He  thought  employers 
would  soon  have  increased  their  pay  without  that.  He 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  law  had  taken  its  course  in 
some  cases  of  intimidation.  He  thought  they  should 
impress  on  the  labourers  that  now  with  increased 
wages  they  should  take  care  to  be  independent  in 
sickness  and  old  age.  Great  strides  had  been  made  in 
education,  but  he  was  almost  afraid  they  should  over- 
educate  the  people.  It  was  their  duty  to  give  the 
rudiments  of  learning  to  all,  yet  beyond  them  the 
labourer  himself  or  the  child  should  use  his  own  efforts 
to  rise  higher  and  educate  himself.  The  daughters 
should  be  taught  to  sew  and  domestic  duties,  and  after 
that  should  raise  themselves  in  education.  Girls  wished 
to  become  ladies  before  they  could  hem  a  gown.  There 
was  also  far  too  much  of  that  sort  of  feeling  among 
boys:  they  wanted  to  shirk  "the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
They  should  be  taught  from  early  youth  to  work,  and 
not  to  idle  and  get  too  much  of  what  would  do  no 
good  to  their  little  brains.  He  would  say  to  employers 
that  they  should  not  try  to  drive  or  enslave  their  men, 
but  show  them  their  folly  and  leave  them  alone,  and 
if  they  went  they  would  soon  wish  to  come  back.  He 
thought  by  kindness  and  a  little  give-and-take  the 
present  froth  would  blow  over,  and  Yeats  &  Co.  feel 
it  no  good  to  go  on  talking.  Let  the  men  put  their 
money  into  the  savings  banks,  and  it  would  pay  better 
than  the  Union. 

Mr.  F.  BURNETT,  secretary,  said  he  was  always 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  agricultural 
labourer.  To  be  a  real  agricultural  labourer  a  man 
must  be  really  practical,  not  only  knowing  the  three 
r's,  but  how  to  perform  every  operation  of  farm  work. 
To  be  a  proficient  labourer  he  must  begin  young.  He 
was  thankful  for  the  chance  given  to  men  in  that  day's 
proceedings  to  show  their  skill  and  to  show  if  they 
were  really  worthy  of  taking  a  higher  position.  When 
men  did  well  and  had  good  characters,  if  they  asked 
for  more  wages  they  should  get  it.  Employers  should 
put  a  much  higher  value  on  character  and  ability,  and 
pay  accordingly ;  it  would  be  as  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employer  as  the  employed.  The  men  should 
have  it  as  wages,  not  as  a  favour ;  the  men  wanted  the 
value  of  their  labour,  not  charity,  and  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  show  their  skill  was  the  only  real  charity. 


gotta  ai  Wtook*. 

Intermittent    Downward   Filtration   Separately, 

or  in    Combination   with    Surface    Irrigation. 

By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.     Edmonston  &  Douglas, 

Edinburgh. 

This  is  a  paper  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  on  Rivers' 

Pollution,    held  at  Edinburgh  early  in  the  year.     It 

describes  a  thoroughly  successful  example  of  intermittent 

filtration  "in   combination   with    surface    irrigation," 

which  Mr.  Denton  has  the  great  credit  of  having  been 
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courageous  enough  to  design  and  execute  for  the  town 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil  at  a  time  when  they  were  under  an 
injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nuisance  created  by  their  sewers.  Mr. 
Denton  had  studied  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  on  this  subject.  In 
particular  he  had  noted  the  conclusions  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Frankland,  from  experiments  devised  and  carried 
out  by  himself,  to  determine  the  possibility  of  oxidising 
filthy  sewage  water  in  the  act  of  filtering  it,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  non-putrescible  substance.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Rivers  Commissioners,  judging  from 
all  agricultural  experience  up  till  that  time,  had  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  whenever  this  process  of  inter- 
mittent filtration  should  be  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  a 
surface  nuisance  might  be  created,  although  the  water 
draining  from  it  should  be  no  longer  harmful, — never- 
theless, Mr.  Denton  resolved  to  run  all  risks,  and  he 
has  accordingly  carried  out  the  plan  at  Merthyr,  and 
shown  that  by  occasional  surface  diggings,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  preliminary  catchpit  arrange- 
ment for  solid  matters,  intermittent  filtration  on 
the  large  scale  may  be  conducted  without 
the  anticipated  nuisance.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Denton  all 
the  praise  which  is  clearly  his  due  ;  and  that  that  is 
even  greater  than  an  average  reader  or  student  of  the 
subject  may  consider  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  these 
reports  of  the  Rivers  Commissioners  have  been  read 
by  others  with  entire  disregard  of  the  plain  conclusions 
to  which  we  are  shut  up  by  the  experiments  which 
they  describe.  The  Leeds  Town  Council,  for  example, 
entirely  disregarded  these  conclusions,  and,  having 
spent  nearly  ^,40,000  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  cleanse 
their  sewage  by  precipitation,  have  at  length  had  to 
part  with  the  "  A.  B.  C."  Company,  whose  plans  they 
had  preferred  to  those  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners. We  take  the  following  extract  from  the 
columns  of  the  Yorkshire  paper  in  which  the  subject  is 
reported  as  it  came  up  for  discussion  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Leeds  Town  Council : — ■ 

"The  Town  Cterk  explained  the  meaning  of  the  notice 
on  the  paper  relative  to  the  Native  Guano  Company,  and 
their  release  from  the  agreement  of  August  17,  1870.  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  payment  of  ,£500,  being  o.\  per 
cent,  on  ^20,000,  the  original  estimated  outlay — which 
estimate  would  be  nearly  doubled — he  was  bound  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  not  legally  bound  to  pay  this  sum, 
as  the  company  had  not  carried  out  their  agreement ;  but 
ft  was  fairly  proposed  that  it  should  be  paid  as  an 
equitable  compromise. 

"Mr.  Wood  said  that,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  he  proposed  a  resolution  which  the  Sewage 
Utilisation  Committee  were  willing  to  adopt  :  and  if  it 
was  not  carried,  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  litiga- 
tion.    He  moved  : — 

"  That  the    Town    Clerk    be  authorised    to    affix    the 
Corporate  Common  Seal  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  to  the  following  effect : — 
61  (a.)  The  Corporation  and  the  Native  Guano  Company 
to  execute  mutual  releases  of  all  claims  one  against 
the  other,  under  the  agreement  between  them,  dated 
the  17th  day  of  August,  1370,  to  contain  such  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  Corporation 
as  the  Town   Clerk  shall    approve,    including   the 
following  :  — 
"  (£.)  The  Corporation  to  have  the  right  to  use  all  the 
patents  belonging  to  the  company  as  provided  by  the 
said   agreement,    but   to   include  patents  only  now 
existing,  and  reserving  the  right  of  the  Corporation 
against  the  parties  to  the  said  agreement  other  than 
the  Company,  as  to  patents  claimed  or  claimable  by 
such  parties  as  mentioned  in  the  said  agreement. 
"  (c.)  The  Corporation  to  have  the  right  to  purchase  such 
of  the  plant  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany,   now  on   the  premises  at  Knostrop,    as  the 
Corporation  may  desire,  at  a  valuation  to  be  made 
by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Mr.  Wm.  Crooks,  and 
if  they  differ,  by  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  them. 
"  [<£.)  The  Corporation  to  pay  the  Company  for  prepara- 
tion of  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
pany, adopted  by  the  Corporation,  and  now  in  their 
possession,  the  sum  of  ^500,  being  i\  per  cent,  on 
,£20,000,  the  original  estimated  outlay. 
"  That  upon  such  agreement  and  release  being  executed, 
the   following  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  April  9 
last  be  rescinded: — 1.  That  in  consideration  of  the 
Corporation  being  at  liberty  to  use  all  or  any  of  the 
processes  heretofore  used  or  hereafter  used  by  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  without  payment  in  money 
or  kind,  for  purifying  sewage  or  manufacturing  ma- 
nure from  the  residuum  of  the  sewage,  with  or  with- 
out other  ingredients,   and  for  making  an   effluent 
water  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation 
from  such|sewage,  the  Corporation  will  release  the 
Company  from  all  liability  now   existing  or  which 
may  hereafter  arise  in  reference  to  the  agreement 
between   the   Corporation  and    the   Native    Guano 
Company,   of   August  17,    1870,   subject   to  a  new 
agreement  embodying  the  above  terms,  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  Town  Clerk  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration,   The  Company  also  to  release  the  Corpora- 
tion from  all  claims  under  the  agreement.     2.  That 
in  the  event  of  the  preceding  offer  not  being  accepted, 
the  Corporation  insist  upon  their  rights  under  the 
said  agreement,  and  that  the  Town  Clerk  take  such 
proceedings  as  he  may  be  advised  in  the  matter. 
"  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  Alderman  George. 

"  Mr.  Mason  said  he  thought  the  first  part  of  the 
proposal  was  fair,  but  he  objected  to  the  payment  of  ,£500, 
on  the  ground  that  the  plans  were  not  worth  that  sum, 
not  being  adapted  to  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the 
system  in  question. 

"  Alderman  Joy  moved  that'  clause  V  be  omitted,  as 


he  thought  it  preposterous  the  Council  should,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  be  asked  to  pay  anything  to  a  company  which 
had  failed  to  fulfil  its  bargain. 

"  Upon  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  Alderman  Joy's 
amendment  was  carried,  only  five  or  six  members  sup- 
porting the  original  proposal  as  to  the  payment  of  /500. 
With  this  exception  the  original  motion  was  passed.' 


This,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  full 
confirmation  of  the  failure  of  the  ,(  A.  B.  C.  "  system, 
which  we  venture  to  say  is  inevitable — according  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  subject  as  expounded  in  the  Report 
of  the  Rivers  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Denton,  we  say,  has  the  credit  of  having  shown 
the  good  example  of  faith  in  the  principles  there  laid 
down,  and  of  proving  his  faith  by  his  works  at  Mer- 
thyr. The  only  criticism  to  which  his  paper  here  is 
obnoxious  may  be  based  upon  its  title-page.  We  do 
not  believe  that  intermittent  downward  filtration  is 
practicable,  except  in  combination  with  irrigation.  Nor 
do  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  system  of  irri- 
gation which  does  not  inevitably  include  intermittent 
filtration.  At  Merthyr  the  water  flows  from  carriers 
over  surfaces  just  as  it  does  in  a  water  meadow,  and  it 
gradually  sinks  and  is  subjected  to  filtration.  And  in 
any  irrigated  field,  whether  sewage  or  clean  water  be 
employed,  water  sinks  as  well  as  floats,  and  there 
always  are  and  always  have  been  periodical  cessations 
of  the  flow.  Irrigation,  then,  always  has  included  and 
always  will  include  both  filtration  and  intermittent 
filtration. 

Having  said  this  much  we  shall  probably  please  our 
readers  and  not  displease  the  author,  whose  paper  was 
written  for  the  fullest  possible  publication,  if  we  pro- 
ceed by  as  fair  a  condensation  as  is  practicable  to  give 
the  substance  of  it  here. 

"  Intermittent  downward  filtration  through  natural  soil 
is  not  only  applicable  (1)  when  carried  out  by  itself,  in 
cases  where  suitable  land  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  surface  sewage  irrigation  ;  but  it  may  be 
adopted  (2)  with  great  advantage  in  combination  with 
surface  irrigation,  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  towns  to  utilise  and  cleanse  the  sewage 
they  have  to  dispose  of,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  profit, 
and  upon  any  quantity  of  land — be  it  much  or  be  it  little 
—  that  may  be  obtainable  at  a  fair  price;  or,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  it  enables  them,  in  the  disposition  of 
sewage,  to  '  cut  their  coats  according  to  their  cloth.'  But 
this  is  not  all  :  intermittent  downward  filtration  is  pre- 
eminently valuable  (3)  when  used  in  combination  with 
surface  irrigation,  as  a  means  of  positively  securing  to  the 
latter  a  profit  which  it  cannot  command  by  itself. 

"The  origination  of  intermittent  downward  filtration  as 
a  means  of  purifying  sewage,  is  due  to  Dr.  Edward  Frank- 
land,  of  the  present  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  and 
was  first  brought  before  the  public,  as  a  suggestion,  in 
the  report  of  that  Commission,  dated  February  18,  1870. 
The  Commissioners  therein  explained  the  very  valuable 
experiments  carried  on  by  them  in  their  laboratory,  which 
enabled  them  to  announce  that,  by  a  properly  conducted 
system  of  intermittent  filtration,  natural  soil,  effectively 
under-drained,  might  be  used  as  a  filter  to  cleanse  town 
sewage  to  a  degree  of  purity  sufficient  for  all  but  domestic 
purposes.  When  recommending  this  process  as  a  means 
of  purification,  which  might  well  be  tried  in  exceptional 
cases,  viz.,  where  surface  irrigation  would  not  be  applic- 
able, the  Commissioners  thought  it  their  duty,  however, 
to  state  that  there  were  '  three  formidable  objections '  to 
it.  They  say  :  '  First,  it  is  entirely  unremunerative,  the 
amount  of  sewage  applied  to  a  given  area  of  land  being 
probably  in  such  a  case  too  great  to  permit  of  the  growth 
of  any  ordinary  agricultural  crop.  Second,  the  whole  of 
the  manure  ingredients  of  the  sewage  would  be  absolutely 
wasted.  And  third,  the  collection  of  solid  faecal  matters 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  with  no  vegetation  to  make 
use  of  them,  would  probably  give  rise  to  a  formidable 
nuisance,  especially  in  hot  weather.' 

"  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year  (1870),  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  to 
devise  a  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  nver 
Taff,  in  South  Wales,  by  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Mer- 
thyr Tydvil,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  complaint  and 
litigation.  Having  made  sundry  experiments  on  the  per- 
colation of  water  through  different  soils  (see  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  xx., 
part  ii.),  I  had  obtained  a  confidence  in  the  process  of 
intermittent  downward  filtration  which  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  possessed,  while,  as  an  engineer  extensively 
engaged  in  drainage  works,  and  practising  steam  cultiva- 
tion, I  had  become  satisfied  that,  with  land  specially  and 
deeply  under-drained  and  deeply  cultivated,  with  the 
surface  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  not  only  could 
the  sewage  be  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  as  advanced  by 
Dr.  Frankland,  but  that  the  process  could  be  rendered 
free  from  all  nuisance,  and  that  vegetation  could  be 
grown  on  the  surface  of  the  land  at  the  same  time. 
Accordingly  I  recommended  to  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  the  adoption  of  intermittent  downward  filtration 
through  natural  soil  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  was  ordered  to  see  that  the  neces- 
sary works  were  carried  out  there. 

"The  results  of  intermittent  filtration  at  Merthyr 
show  : — 

"  1st.  That  crops  of  an  ordinary  agricultural  character 
can  be  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  filtration  areas  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sewage  is  applied  to  them. 

"  2d.  That  the  return  by  the  sale  of  crops,  calculated 
on  the  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  necessary 
works,  exceeds  that  derived  from  any  instance  of  surface 
irrigation  yet  recorded. 

"  And  3d.  That  the  process  may  be  carried  out  without 
nuisance,  or,  in  fact,  without  the  escape  of  any  objection- 
able odour  recognisable  20  yards  from  the  place  of 
application. 

"  Hence  the  objections  anticipated  by  the  Rivers  Pol- 


lution   Commissioners    have    been    severally    met    and 
refuted. 

' '  I  should  also  state  that  the  Merthyr  filtration  areas 
have  now  been  in  use  about  two  years,  and  that  the 
purifying  power  of  the  soil  remains  unimpaired. 

We  add  that  part  of  the  paper  which  discusses  the 
policy  of  uniting  intermittent  filtration  with  surface 
irrigation — using  the  words  as  Mr.  Denton  uses  them, 
although  strictly  speaking  they  are  not  separable — in 
the  economical  application  of  sewage  to  a  farm.  He 
says  : — 

"  The  most  frequent  application  of  intermittent  filtra- 
tion, when  better  understood,  will  take  place  in  connection 
with  surface  irrigation  as  a  safety  valve,  and  as  a  means 
of  securing  a  profit  not  otherwise  obtainable  from  that 
mode  of  utilisation  alone.  It  enables  sanitary  authorities 
to  utilise  nearly  any  quantity  of  land  obtainable — i.e.,  to 
'cut  their  coats  according  to  their  cloth,' — as,  for  every 
acre  applied  to  intermittent  filtration  9  acres,  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  irrigation,  may  be  saved.  With 
such  a  combination,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  land  that 
can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost  and  devoted  to 
sewage  farming,  the  greater  will  be  the  return.  Hitherto 
sewage  farming — which  is  synonymous  with  sewage  irri- 
gation—has not  been  profitable,  and  has  not  been  readily 
taken  up  by  the  practical  farmer  and  market  gardener, 
because  both  are  disinclined  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
obligation  of  disposing  of  any  quantity  of  diluted  sewage 
that  may  be  discharged  from  a  town,  though  they  may 
each  appreciate  the  fertilising  elements  it  contains,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  In  fact, 
they  decline  dealing  with  sewage  that  may  be  discharged 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances—  in  wet  weather 
and  in  dry  weather,  in  winter  and  in  summer,  at  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day,  and  when  the  land  is  in  crop  as  well 
as  when  it  is  fallow — simply  because  they  cannot  be 
masters  of  their  own  proceedings.  To  modify  these  dis- 
advantages, intermittent  downward  filtration  can  be 
brought  into  use  in  a  very  simple  and  distinct  manner. 
Take,  for  example,  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  ordi- 
narily requiring  for  surface  sewage  irrigation  500  acres  of 
land.  I  should  suggest  that  50  acres  out  of  the  500 
should  be  prepared  for  intermittent  filtration,  and  divided 
into  3  areas,  as  already  described.  These  50  acres  would 
be  sufficient  of  themselves  for  the  permanent  purification 
of  the  sewage  free  from  all  objection  ;  while,  to  secure 
the  utmost  return  from  the  remaining  450  acres,  which 
would  be  laid  out  for  ordinary  surface  irrigation,  the 
sewage  would  be  delivered  when,  and  only  when,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  apply  it.  By  such  means  the 
maximum  yield  would  be  obtained  not  only  from  the 
450  acres  under  surface  irrigation,  but  from  two-thirds  of 
the  50  acres  prepared  for  intermittent  filtration. 

"  With  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  or  market 
gardener,  to  treat  land  laid  out  for  surface  irrigation 
exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  to  take  the  sewage  when  and 
in  what  quantity  he  wishes,  it  is  clear  that  he  can  afford 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  a  fair 
amount  for  the  manure  ingredients  of  the  sewage,  as 
well  as  for  the  water  by  which  it  is  diluted,  and  which  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  is  even  more  valuable  than 
manure  itself.  By  a  'fair  amount,'  I  do  not  mean  such 
estimates  as  chemists  have  put  upon  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  manurial  elements  of  sewage,  but  such  a  price  as 
practical  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  would  put  upon 
an  equally  productive  dressing  of  ordinary  manure  with 
the  extra  advantage  of  water. 

"Intermittent  downward  filtration  must  not  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  'intensified  irrigation,'  as  it  has 
been  called  ;  it  must  be  designed  and  carried  into  opera- 
tion as  a  distinct  work,  to  be  utilised  at  all  times  when  it 
would  prove  the  safety  valve  to  irrigation." 

Let  us  conclude  with  repeating  that  unless  sewage 
be  applied  shower  fashion — intermittent  down  filtration 
is  more  fairly  and  perfectly  described  as  "intensified 
irrigation,"  with  which  Mr.  Denton  here  says  it  must 
not  be  confounded,  than  by  any  other  short  form  of 
words  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations.— The  click  of  the  sul- 
phurator  is  now  heard  from  midnight  until  morning, 
when  the  dew  is  dispelled  by  the  sun,  in  very  many_ 
Hop  gardens  all  through  the  Hop  growing  districts* 
showing  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mould  among  the 
Hops.  Although  the  great  majority  of  growers  apply 
sulphur  to  the  growing  Hops,  almost  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  management  of  their  Hop  plantations,  it  is 
generally  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plant,  just 
before  it  comes  into  burr,  and  perhaps  immediately 
after  the  burr  has  formed,  if  there  are  signs  of  fungoid 
growth  upon  it.  So  late  an  application  of  sulphur 
therefore  shows  that  the  attack  of  mould  is  very  un- 
usually virulent,  or  that  the  sulphurings  at  the  usual 
times  have  been  neglected.  It  is  astonishing  what  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sulphur  is  used  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Hop  plantations,  and  the  stench  arising 
from  them  on  a  close,  muggy  day,  though  said  to  be 
healthy,  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  those  not  spe- 
cially interested  in  their  cultivation.  But  sulphur  has 
worked  wonders  against  mould,  which  used  to  be  the 
direst,  most  deadly  scourge  of  the  Hop  plant,  before 
growers  followed  the  example  of  the  viticulteurs  of 
Burgundy,  and  gardeners  who  began  to  use  sulphur  for 
the  Oidium,  or  Vine  disease,  many  years  ago.  It  was 
supposed  formerly  that  over-manuring  caused  the  mould, 
and  that  manure  from  stables  especially  gave  rise  to  it. 
Now  growers  understand  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  origin  or  spread,  save  that 
badly  cultivated  and  starved  plants  seem  to  be  more 
liable  to  it  than  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  well 
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treated.  Mould  affects  the  Hop  plant  more  particu- 
larly in  seasons  when  there  have  been  many  and  great 
variations  of  temperature,  so  that  this  year  it  might 
have  been  safely  prognosticated  that  it  would  be  very 
troublesome ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  complaints 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Mid  Kent,  Farnham,  and 
parts  of  Sussex  and  other  places  that  it  is  spreading 
very  fast.  Ked-spider  was  very  busy  up  to  the  18th 
inst.  ;  the  heavy  showers  which  fell  then  and  in  the 
night  of  the  19th  checked  its  progress,  and  put  new 
vigour  into  the  plants,  which  were  looking  very  yellow 
and  drooping  in  all  localities,  particularly  upon  the 
gravel,  in  the  heavy  clays,  and  in  "pinnocky"  and 
badly  cultivated  soils.  It  is  feared  that  two  or  three 
scorching  days  would  make  the  plants  thus  situated 
just  as  bad  as  before.  Some  growers  have  sulphured 
and  syringed  with  water,  to  dislodge  or  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  these  troublesome  little  insects,  with  but  very 
dubious  benefit.  It  is  curious  that  those  grounds  which 
were  so  devastated  by  red-spider  in  1S6S  are  now  most 
infested  by  it. 

In  spite  of  all  enumerated  enemies,  the  Hops  have 
made  much  progress  lately,  and  will  yield  far  more 
abundantly  than  it  was  thought  possible  two  months 
since,  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  Brewers' 
Journal  estimates  the  probable  yield  at  ;£200,ooo, 
"old  duty,"  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  6  cwt.  per 
acre  round  for  the  kingdom,  which,  assuming  the  acre- 
age to  be  64,000  acres,  would  give  about  400,000 
cwt.  as  the  total  produce  for  this  season.  The  Srr.otrs' 
Guardian  sets  the  crop  at  about  S  cwt.  per  acre,  if  the 
weather  is  thoroughly  favourable,  or,  taking  the  acre- 
age as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1872,  a 
gross  production  of  some  500,000  cwt.  for  1S73.  This 
last  estimate  is  probably  very  nearly  correct.  A  good 
part  of  the  East  Kent  and  Mid  Kent  plantations 
will  average  over  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  while  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  in  Sussex  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many  parishes  this  average  will  be 
obtained. 

The  Hops  are  coming  out  beautifully  everywhere,  and 
look  prettier  just  now,  with  their  pale  yellow  colour, 
than  later  on,  when  the  sun  and  weather  have  dark- 
ened them.  They  look  particularly  pretty  this  year  ; 
as  there  is  not  over  much  bine,  the  flower-clusters  stand 
out  well,  and  can  be  all  seen.  There  are  few  more 
picturesque  sights  than  "Golding"  Hop  gardens,  as 
they  appear  at  the  present  time. 


Wat  MttKz  Math. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  August  iS.— We  have 
had  favourable  weather  on  the  whole  for  the  harvest, 
and  nearly  all  the  Wheat  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
secured  in  good  condition.  It  appears  to  be  of  better 
quality  than  last  year ;  one  fine  lot  of  Chidham  made 
yy.  per  quarter  in  Reading,  on  Saturday.  The  Barley 
and  Oats  on  light  land  are  ripening  too  rapidly,  and 
will  not  be  so  good  and  heavy  as  they  promised  to  be 
some  weeks  since.  Rain  is  sadly  wanted  for  the  root 
crops,  which  are  at  present  very  short  of  plant  and 
unpromising,  y.  H. 

Wester  Ross  :  August  18. — Our  work  last  week 
was  carting  manures  to  old  grass  fields,  for  Wheat — 
the  desire  being,  as  our  harvest  will  be  late,  to  have  all 
the  manure  on  the  fields  now,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
detention  after  harvest.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  the 
Wheat  is  sown  in  lea,  after  harvest,  the  better.  There 
will  be  some  cutting  in  the  neighbourhood  this  week, 
but  the  harvest  will  not  generally  be  begun  till  next 
week.  The  weather  continues  greatly  too  wet,  and 
the  Wheat  has  an  unpromising  appearance,  but  sun- 
shine and  dry  weather  would  yet  greatly  improve  it. 
The  heavier  fields  are  being  much  laid. 


Tiptree  Farm. — Ere  the  morning  of  the  nth  inst. 
dawned,  a  copious  shower  of  rain  had  wrought  a 
marvellous  change  on  the  root  crops,  which  on  the 
light  lands  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  excessive 
drought  of  the  preceding  15  days,  but  put  a  stop  to 
harvest  operations,  and  suggested  to  my  neighbour  and 
myself  an  opportunity  which  had  not  offered  itself 
before  of  visiting  Tiptree.  We  had  no  sooner  enter- 
tained the  idea  than  we  were  on  our  way.  We  found 
Mr.  Mechi  in  his  usual  happy  and  communicative 
mood,  but  as  most  of  your  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  Tiptree,  I  will  content  myself  with  only  giving  a 
mere  outline  of  what  we  saw.  The  Wheat  crop  was 
a  fair  upstanding  one,  and  much  above  the  average  of 
what  we  saw  between  this  and  Tiptree ;  one  field 
(which  was  unenclosed  heath  a  few  years  ago),  the 
crop  of  which  was  cut  but  not  carried,  could  not  be 
less  than  5  qr.  Wheat  and  three  loads  of  straw  to  the 
acre.  The  Barley  was  very  good,  Beans  not  an  aver- 
age, Mangels  good,  Kohl  Rabi  the  best  I  have  seen 
this  season.  What  pleased  me  most  was  the  system 
of  cultivation.  The  land  where  Peas  and  winter 
Beans  had  been  grown  was  all  deeply  ploughed, 
and  turned  up  in  large  lumps,  exposing  a  very  large 
amount  of  surface  to  atmospheric  action,  and  seemed, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  free  from  weeds — a  pleasing 
contras*.  to  some  of  the  bare  fallows  which  we  saw  on 
our  journey. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  keen  observation  to 
detect  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Mechi's  success  lies 
in  good  drainage  and  deep  cultivation.  I  remarked 
to  Mr.  Mechi  that  Mr.  Evershed  might  profit  by 
a  visit  to  Tiptree ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Evershed  was  not  likely  to  benefit 
the  cause  of  progress  in  his  present  state  of  mind  : 
he  might  win  over  the  inexperienced  to  his  views, 
which  would  undoubtedly  end  in  failure.  I  believe 
we  have  gone  beyond  Mr.  Evershed's  teaching,  and 
if  he  gains  the  attention  of  any,  it  will  be  a  class 
of  individuals  whose  influence  is  not  very  diffusive. 
There  is  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Smith's  last  letter  which 
conveys  to  my  mind  more  sound  teaching  than  all  Mr, 
Evershed  has  written,  viz.,  "deep  working  as  well  as 
deeply  enriched  muckings  are  the  things  needed." 

A  field  near  my  house,  which  has  just  yielded  a  large 
crop  of  Onions  for  pickling,  has  been  deeply  steam- 
grubbed,  and  will  have  an  application  of  30  tons  of 
dung  per  acre,  ploughed  10  inches  deep  and  planted 
with  Cabbages  :  that  is  what  I  call  deep  cultivation.  If 
by  a  certain  action  a  practical  result  is  obtained,  and 
2  qr.  more  Wheat  produced,  the  sooner  we  put  it  in 
operation  the  better — it  would  be  a  national  benefit. 
By  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and  such  a  system  of 
cultivation  as  any  one  may  see  carried  on  at  Tiptree, 
Britain  would  soon  become  independent  of  foreign 
supply,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  it  may  be 
accomplished.  P.  Mitchell,  East  Hall,  Rain/mm, 
August  14. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Calves  :  R.  Y.  S.%  eo.  Cork.  Half-a-pint  of  linseed  meal 
in  a  mucilage  mixed  up  with  the  gallon  of  skim-milk 
morning  and  evening,  with  access  to  a  little  pulped 
Mangel,  and  a  netful  of  good  hay  to  pull  at,  will  keep 
a  two-months'  old  calf  going  well.  Linseed  meal  is 
probably  better  for  ycur  purpose  than  oilcake, — chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  it  makes  a  better  mucilage,  and  can  be 
easier  mixed  up  with  the  milk.  Your  turkeys  are  pro- 
bably suffering  from  bad  air  and  water.  Keep  them 
clean,  and  patient  washing  of  the  eyes  at  feeding  times 
should  cure  them  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  thing  has 
issued  either  satisfactorily  or  otherwise  already.  We 
are  very  sorry  for  this  delay. 

Outlying  Pastures:  A  Correspondent  writes: — "I 
have  three  fields  about  one  mile  away  from  the  home- 
stead, which  last  year  was  laid  down  by  a  former  tenant 
with  permanent  seed  ;  there  is  no  water  in  either  field. 
I  have  taken  a  very  good  crop  of  hay  off  them  this 
year.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  either  to  be  eternally 
taking  hay  crops  off  it  or  plough  it  up.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty  ?  "  [We  do  not  see  what  your 
difficulty  is.  Cannot  you  pasture  these  fields,  and 
maintain  them  in  condition  by  foddering  stock  on 
them,  carting  roots  and  hay,  and  giving  cake  for  the 
purpose  ?] 

Root-pulpers  :  Amateur.  Root-pulpers  and  graters 
are  made  by  all  agricultural  machine  makers,  and  were 
exhibited  by  no  fewer  than  24  at  Hull.  You  can  have 
them  from  £3  i-js.  6d.  to  £&  each. 

Weight  of  Hay:  K.  V.  R.  It  takes  from  nine  cubic 
yards  in  a  large  old  rick  to  as  much  as  twice  that 
quantity  in  a  smaller  more  lately  built  rick  to  weigh  a 
ton.  Your  rick  of  170  cubic  yards,  a  fortnight  old,  pro- 
bably weighs  12  to  14  tons. 


KXMtS. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  during  the  past  week  have  exhibited  no 
feature  of  special  interest ;  there  has,  however,  been  a 
fair  consumptive  demand  for  those  few  sorts  of  seeds 
required  for  autumn  sowing.  Trifolium  incarnatum  is  in 
steady  request,  at  full  prices.  In  the  value  of  white 
Mustard  seed  there  is  no  variation ;  new  samples  will 
shortly  be  to  hand.  New  sowing  Rape  seed  moves  off 
freely,  at  somewhat  improved  rates.  Rye  for  seed  must 
be  quoted  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  dearer.  Winter  Tares  do  not 
as  yet  offer  very  freely  ;  a  few  sales  have  been  made  at 
irregular  prices.  We  have  this  week  a  better  inquiry  for 
foreign  Italian ;  higher  prices  are  asked  in  France.  A 
little  demand  for  this  article  would  probably  cause  a 
speedy  enhancement  in  value.  In  Clover  and  Trefoil 
seed  there  is  very  little  business  doing.  Of  new  Imperial 
Blue  Peas  there  are  very  few  offering,  and  for  these  long 
prices  are  demanded.  Hemp  and  Canary  seed  keep 
dear.  New  home-grown  Linseed  has  now  come  to 
market,  at  a  moderate  figure. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


2350  Beasts  and  10  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

fPcr  stone  of  81b.) 
d.    5.  d.  1  s.  d.    5.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds        . . 

Do.  Shorn 


6  oto6 
5  10—6 
5     a— 5 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  ad  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


4-5  8 
6 — 7  10 
4—5  10 
0-5  4 
Pigs,  5°- 


.  6  4—6 
Beasts,  4640  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,450  ;  Calves,  270 
Thursdav,  Aug.  21. 
We  have  a  larger  number  of  English  Beasts,  but 
smaller  of  foreign  than  last  week,  making  rather  a  larger 
total;  trade  is  active,  at  Monday's  quotations.  Of  Sheep 
also  the  foreign  supply  is  shorter,  and  English  rather 
larger ;  trade  is  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  The 
demand  for  Lambs  is  very  small,  and  prices  are  lower. 
Choice  Calves  are  scarce,  and  the  total  supply  is  smaller, 
prices  have  consequently  advanced.  There  are  80  Milch 
Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  for  them  is  very  dull,  at  lower 
rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  230  Beasts,  4730 
Sheep,  and  425  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  21b.) 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.  . .  6  oto6  4 
Best  Shorthorns  . .  5  10 — 6  2 
2d  quality  Beasts  5  2 — 5  6 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..       ..  —  .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..     6     4—6     8 

Beasts,  1280  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 


Best     Long-wools 

..  to  . 

Do.  Shorn 

6    0—6 

4 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

..  —  . 

Do.  Shorn 

5     4—5 

8 

Lambs 

6     4—7 

4 

Calves       .. 

4     4—6 

4 

Pigs 

4    0— 5 

4 

13,000 ;  Calves,  580 

;  Pigs,  100. 

HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Wmitechapel,  Tuesday,  Aug.  ig. 
The  market,    though   only   moderately  supplied,    was 
rather  dull,  and  in  the  value  of  most  descriptions  a  slight 
decline  occurred. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    8oj.to  84J. 

Prime  old  Clover. 

845.  to    qos 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Inferior  do.  do.     . 

60        70 

Prime  New  Hay  . .  —         — 

Prime  2d  cut  do.. 

—        — 

New  Clover  .. 

84        90 

Inferior  do.  ..     . 

—        — 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MONDAV,  Aug.    18. 

The  number  of  Beasts  both  English  and  foreign  is 
very  much  smaller  than  on  last  Monday  ;  the  trade  is  not 
brisk,  yet  there  is  an  increase  in  price  on  all  descriptions. 
There  is  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  Sheep  ; 
the  demand  is  not  large,  yet  prices  on  the  average  are 
better.  Lambs  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  more  in  demand, 
but  there  is  not  much  alteration  in  price.  Calves  are 
selling  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  2240  Beasts,  10,040  Sheep,  and  230  Calves; 
from    Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  50  Beasts ;    and 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Aug.  21. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       17*.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  15J.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  5s.  od.  to  5s.  $d.  ;   Large  Pork,  4s.    ^d.  to 
4s.  8d.  per  8  lb. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  tone  of  the  market  is  firm,  and  although  the 
generally  small  margin  which  exists  for  manufacturers 
induces  them  to  confine  their  purchases  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  still  a  very  fair  hand-to-mouth 
trade  is  passing.  It  appears  that  in  Scotland  and  most 
districts  of  the  North  of  England  the  present  clip  is 
about  5  to  10  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1872,  and  this 
cannot  fail,  as  the  season  advances,  to  have  an  important 
effect. 

MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Aug.  18. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  mostly  of  the  new  crop,  the  quality  of 
which  was  good,  but  complaints  of  the  yield  were 
general,  and  it  was  sold  at  an  advance  of  about  is. 
per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  there  was  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  foreign,  red  bringing  u.  to  2s.  and  white  2s.  to 
3-r.  per  qr.  more  money.  Barley  was  6d.  per  qr.,  and 
Maize  u,  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  brought 
extreme  prices.  The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  at  an  advance 
of  6d.  perqr.  Flour  sold  at  an  improvement  of  is.  per 
sack  and  barrel. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      \s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  59-61  Red. 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  62 — 66  Red 

—  Talavcra '57 — 68 

—  Norfolk     — 

—  Foreignt 54— 72 

Barley,  grind&dist., — jto— j-.Chev.  1    — 

—  Foreign.,  grinding  and  distilling24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  1 21 — 24 1 

—  Scotchand  Lincolnshire. .Potato  26— 2SjFeed   .... 

—  Irish Potato]     —      Feed   .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    

Rve 31 — 33  Foreign  .. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I 

Beans,  Mazagan — s.  to — s... Tick '45 — 48  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — j.. .Winds!     —     'Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35 — 40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers]     —     (Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  |     —      Foreign  . . 

Maize I     —      Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  46 — 54 

— ■    2d  ditto ditto  40 — 42  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30— 68  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  20. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  again  very  firm.  There  was 
only  a  limited  supply  of  new  English  Wheat,  in  which 
purchases  were  effected  slowly,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
demanded.  Foreign  Wheat,  however,  was  in  fair 
request,  partly  on  Continental  account,  and  the  enhanced 
rates  current  on  Monday  last  were  well  maintained. 
Barley  remained  steady,  both  in  value  and  in  demand. 
Malt  was  moderately  active,  at  hardening  prices.  There 
was  a  fair  amount  of  business  passing  in  Oats,  and  the 
better  qualities  tended  upwards  in  value.  Maize,  though 
quiet,  was  firm,  and  both  Beans  and  Peas  were  quite  as 
dear.  Flour  was  inquired  after,  and  rather  higher  prices 
were  in  many  cases  realised. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


Red 

Malting  .. 
Malting  . . 


59—62 
61—63 


35—54 


31-34 

45-48 

34—36 

33—4o 
28-34 

40—42 

-75 


English  & 

Scotch. . 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  . . 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

130 

622,900 

Qrs. 

1430 

Qrs. 

46,700 

Sacks. 

{     i3.«50t 
{ 4,800  brls. 

623,030 

1430 

46,700 

Averages. 

July   12  .. 

—  19  .. 

—  26  .. 
Aug.    2  ■• 

—  9  .. 

—  16  .. 

'      - 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

591  id 

59  0 

60  z 

59    1 
59  11 

60'  8 

37s  id                 29J  od 

35  10                    27     4 

36  0                    30  ro 

36  6                    28     5 
34  "                    27     5 

37  2                   28     8 

Averag 

59  " 

3-5     4 

28    9 
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Glass— Glass  for  Greenhouses. 

JAMES       PHILLIPS        AND        CO., 
180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C., 
Have  always  on  hand  Boxes  of  SHEET  GLASS  of  stock  sizes,  suit- 
able for  Hothouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c.    Also  Cases 
of  large  sizes  lor  cutting  into  odd-sized  squares. 

ROLLED  PLATE,  which  intercepts  the  direct  rays,  but  not  the 
light  and  growing  heat.  It  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  economises 
firing 

WHITE  LEAD,  OIL,  TURPENTINE,  DRYERS,  PUTTY, 
and  all  olher  Tainting  Materials. 

CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  and  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS GARDENING  GLASS.     Price  List  on  application. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION   are  Simple,  CHEAr, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    (Juadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


CMITH 

O     Brierly  Hi 


Hot- Water  Apparatus. 
and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 


rly  Hill — London  Office,  07,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C, 
Supply  HOT -WATER  APPARATUS  on  their  system,  either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.  Estimates 
on  application. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED    GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  EX. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY,  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Cranitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  39*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water        t£— j 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46.7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 
Gardens,  &C- 

No.  49,;.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.   PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54^.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 


No.  44. 
No.  4. 
No.  39J.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAIN.1-, 
HYDRANTS,   HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 


W.  S.   BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society s  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  only  prize. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  had  with  Heating  Apparatus. 


All  who  have  nur  Portable  Plant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement.  We  give  the  sizes  we  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.  To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do,  is  first  to  open  the  Lights  and  let  them  rest  on  the  set-opes  ;  then  from  the  other  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  I.ik'ht  by  the  richt  hand,  and  bring  it  over  on  the 
opposite  Licht  More  than  half  the  Pit  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  long  lengths.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preservers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  s*y  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses,  pits,  and  trames  of  any  description,  can  be  crown  In 
them.  Made  with  wood  sills  &%  inches  by  2^  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,  a'l  Lights  hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to  turnover,  each  Light  provided  with  ,1  wrought 
iron  set-ope,  which  secures  the  Light  from  being  blown  open  by  the  wind.  All  carefully  made  and  fitted.  Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  ai-oz.  best  Horticultural  Glass.  Two-thirds  allowed  for  packing 
materials  when  returned  carriage  paid  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seldom  occur. 

PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  2i-oz.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 


12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 


£s 

7 
9 
11 

13 
15 
17 
10 


12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


A* 

10 

9 

11 

0 

10 

14 
16 

0 
10 

19 
21 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 


& 


o    o 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6.  1873. 

The  use;  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  arc  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  <  an  b;  laken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
a  jpear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Grou  d  Vinery  which  his  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulto  I  &  Co. 
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in 

0 
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bo 

Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 
Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  whk 

employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air  The 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 
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GAS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  siies. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(1  en  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee,    50,    OW     Eailey,     E.C.  ;    and 
98,  Harrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
'jl  H  E         IMPROVED 

-L  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, GREEN  HOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &C 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and    CO., 
[late   Bury  &   Pollard,  Successors  1 
loltn   R.  Pcill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Kill.) 
These    BOILERS   are   adapted    for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  so  BRICKWORK. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Bear    Garden.    New    Park    Street, 
Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  15Y  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.   Free   to   all   Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C; 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,   DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

1ST    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 

St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD, 


LONDON,      N.W. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty s  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

•'Mr.  Cowan*,  "The  Gardens,  Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Gal  way. 

"  My  dear  StR, — So  much  do  I  appreciate  your  system  of  heating,  and  so  delighted  was  1  with  what  I  saw  of  its  excellence 
tat  a.  io  am.  on  that  Thursday  morning  before  taking  leave  oi  you,  that  I  hadno  difficulty  in  procuring  from  my  most  worthy  employer* 
Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P..  immediate  permission  to  obtain  from  you  a  licence  to  commence  operations  at  once.  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  be 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  heating  horticultural  buildings,  at  once  so  simple,  effective,  costless,  and  cleanly— 
the  result  of  your  inventive  genius.  Whether  or  not,  1  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
has  been  conferred  on  both  employers  and  gardeners  since  the  invention  of  hot-water  pipes.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  this  to  render  null  a  great 
disagreement  of  gardening  to  a  very  deserving  and  respectable  class  of  young  men,  the  under  gardeners  in  extensive  places,  who  must 
preserve  through  life  very  vivid  recollections  of  dirty  stokeholes  and  frequent  sleepless  nights.  I  consider  your  System  as  nearly  perfect  as 
need  be,  and  do  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  it.  You  will,  therefore,  please  io  forward  me  all  necessary 
instructions  for  commencing  the  work,  and  be  prepared  when  called  on  to  come  to  Kylemore  and  set  it  going.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  perfect  success,  and  I  should  like  to  make  the  apparatus  large  enough  to  heat  4000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  in  the  first  instance 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours,  James  GaRNIER." 

An  Apparatus  will  be  exhibited  at  work  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester  in  September. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
MEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
"    The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


N     VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
•  Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED, 

The  ART  and  SECRET  of 

Heating  by  Hot  Water,  &c. 

FIFTH     EDITION     of    CANNELL" 

ILLUSTRATED    PAMPHLET 

NOW  READY. 


WASTE. 


ECONOMY. 

H  CANNELL  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  who 
•  contemplate  altering,  improving,  or  constructing  a  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus  to  the  advantages  they  will  derive  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  above. 

Extract  from  the  "  Gardeners1  Record,"  April  5,  1873.  . 
"Cannell's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Healing  by  Hot  Water  is  before 
us,  containing  many  practical  remarks  on  this  all-important  subject. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  testimonials  therein,  sent  to  Mr,  Cannell 
by  competent  judges,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
Uut-Watcr  Circulator  is  a  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

"  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information  on  the  system 
of  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it." 

From  I.  Thhelfall,  Esq.,  Esprick,  Kirkkam,  Preston,  May  22,  1873. 
"  Your  Pamphlet  for  Heating  by  Hoi  Water  pleases  me  very  much ; 
every  one  who  has  a  Hot-Water  Apparatus  ought  to  read  it." 

Post  free  for  eight  stamps. 
The   Nurseries,    Woolwich,    S.E. 


w. 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Eunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  1,       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  . .     70 

6  feet     ,,  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed..         ..         ..50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use      ..         30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         ..  55    Q 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 


TONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE 
O  BOILER. 


SADDLE 


ilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
llowing  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 


These  Boile 
with  the  following  improvements,  ■ 

over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  arc  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes : — 


Sizes. 


To  heat  of 
4-tn.  Pipe- 


High. 
20  in. 


36  » 
48  „ 
48  „ 


Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

>8  .. 

24   i> 

■8  ti 

3°  11 

*4    1. 

24  .. 

'*   u 

30  ii 

>4  11 

3°  .. 

*t  •• 

48  ,. 

28  „ 

60  ,, 

3"  .■ 

7*  11 

3°  ., 

9°  „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

48  „ 

"44    .. 

Feet. 
300. 
400 

500 

700 

850 

I, coo 

I,  .100 

1,800 

2,600 

4,500 
7,000 
10,000 


Price. 


100    o    o 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  or  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
A  i' PA  K  AT  US,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Banksidc,  Southwark, 
London, S.E. 
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Bv  AoDointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  litcht, 
and  very  durable.      The  new  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  for 


1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 
For     " 


For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370.  Oxford  Street,  W. 


GALVANISED       WIRE       NETTING.— Awarded 

"La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  i860. 


Mesh. 


Mostly  used  for 


2    inch  I  Poultry         ..         ..  3%d.  a^d.         $\d. 

\\  inch  I  Rabbits,    Hares,  &c.  A\\d.  $\d.         6\d. 

1?  inch  Smallest  Rabbits    ..  $\d-  6id-         8rf. 

I  inch  j  Poultry  Enclosures.,  is.  i\d.  is.  qd.  is.  jd. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

OFFICES— qo,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Light. 


Strong. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Mesh. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

2    inch  , ,         .. 

0     3a 

0    4 

0  si 

0    6J 

if  inch  . , 

0     4 

0    5 

0    5| 
0    7i 

0    7! 

ik  inch 

0     4$ 

0    A 

0    9 

1    inch  . . 

0     9 

I        O 

1     3 

1    8 

|  inch 

1     o\ 

I      2i 

1     5 

1  10 

100  yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all     principal     Railway 
Stations  in  England. 

Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches- 
All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 

Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 

Cutting  Nippers,  Lf.  6d.  per  pair. 
5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 

Netting   amounting    to    20s.    and    upwards.        Special 

quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON  WIREWORK.S, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

tg^*  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


T 


THE    TRENCH    SYSTEM 

Of  WIKING  GARDEN  WALLS  and  ERECTING 
TRELLISES  for 

TRAINING    FRUIT   TREES. 


Iron  and  Wire  Trellis  for  Pear  Growing,  with  Cordon 
Edging. 

Circulars  with  prices  on  application  to 

Messrs.  J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

90,    CANNON     STREET,    CITY,     LONDON,    E.C. 


URNEY'S        PATENT 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


SOLID      CORNERS. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHU'S'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edge,  &c. 


Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E    above    and    many    other    PATTERNS 

are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as  <p|£ 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "crown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kim/sland  Rond,  E 

Acents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEV'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  Selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  fire.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addreises  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  17*.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  is.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries,    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G,  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharvti, 

A  liberal  discount  to  tht  Trade. 


Flower  Pots.  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SAN  KEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality,  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  ;  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S-,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  Pots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materials  of 
Nottinghamshire :— "  The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall.and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
Sankey,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes."  .     .  . 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  F6te,  Nottingham,  August,  i366;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1867. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

C~  "ELERY-  COLLARS,  for  protecting  Celery  before 
earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

T3LAKE  and  MACKENZIE'S  WATERPROOF 
JL>  PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.  Samples  and  price 
on  application.  School  Lane,  Liverpool, 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 

A  PAMPHLET,  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 
Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED  MANUFACTURING  SILVERSMITHS,  11  and  12, 
Cornhltl,  London,  E.C. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  A    ^to    &  To   the 

Hun  Majesty,  Ji^Ss£)K&        rmNCF  nF  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      £§SSr§&?s      By     S"IcciaI     Warrant, 

dated  December  27,  1865.   ***%xc*t**!4  dated    February    io,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day  a. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds.  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEtiUS  FLUID,"  lor  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  dd.,  and  £0  or. 
Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carnage  paid. 
Used   throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 
awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ».,  3*.,  and  101.  6d. 


G 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, too*.;  Petersburgh,  601.  and  801.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  501., 
ana  551.;  packing  Mats,  zoj.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  AND  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  site  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Batteraea,  London,  S.W. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at   WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


rpHK     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 
-■-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston.  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
of  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.  His  stock  of  VINES  lor  immediate  planting  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  those  who  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
Growing  should  plant  now.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOV  E 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  kept  in  stock,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers. ^^^^^^ 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :— "  Roberts'  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


BEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE-CLASS     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL,  near  BEDFORD. 
Annual  Fee,  £36.       Term  Fee,  £12. 
The  next  Term,  for  which  there  will  be  Vacancies,  will  COMMENCE 
on  SEPTEMBER  n.     For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Bedford. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   op 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5*.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  op 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  af  Schools.     Price  it. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  OZconomy.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  prico 
7*.  to. 

THE    VEGETABLE      KINGDOM  ;  OR,  Thf. 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.    Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*. ,  with 
upwards  of  «;oo  Illustrations. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  Sc  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Linnean  Society. 

This  day  is  publiihed,  price  £1  16s.,  the  Second  Tart  of  Vol.  XXIX.  o! 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LINNEAN 
SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 
Sold  by  LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ;  and  by 
Mr.  KIPPIST,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlington  Home, 
Piccadilly,  W.,  of  whom  may  be  had  all  or  any  of  the  preceding 
Volumes.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr. 
KlPPlST  for  their  Copies,  between  the  nours  of  la  and  4  o'clock. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  of 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  Hy  S.  lli.KEMAN,  of 
Chatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  It.  HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Cucumber  Disease.— Notice. 

A  TREATISE    on    the     CUCUMBER     DISEASE, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  POTATO  DISEASE,  by  G.  I.    DftUK- 
mono,  may  now  be  had  of  the  Author,  as  below,   price  91,  6d.     Th« 
Author  challenges  the  world  to  contradict  the  efficacy  of  his  cure. 
G.  L.  DRUM  MOND,  Gardener,  I'cnd.irrcn,Chrickhowell,S,  Wale* 
Now  ready,  price  at.. 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREESahH SHRUBS: 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C  R  Ki  i.iv,  I  .imh,  .me 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  tho 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;   and  ol  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


7T1HE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  KRUIT  and 
X  FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Foi-ntaine.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House* 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  tht 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  tne  Author. 

a  THE    CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
l'o  wssn  ins,  ;ind  in  the  Principal    Tow  nil  of  the  Uracils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
de»  ripUdn  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.    Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  1  he  Editor  uf  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azorci. 
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To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1&11- 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  lot. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  in  all    the    London,  Country,  Colonial,  and    Foreign 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals,  WITHOUT  EXTRA  charge 
to  the  Advertiser. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


LITHOGRAPHY— PHOTO     and      CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ol 
work  sent  free. 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS : 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
gTeat  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  41/.  ;   Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..        ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  with 
some  Capital. — Has  had  nearly  30  years'  experience  in  some  ol 
the  best  Retail  Houses,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  the 
Management  in  any  Department  of  the  Seed  Business. — SCOTSMAN, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  FOREMAN  MARKET  GARDENER, 
accustomed  to  the  Growing  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.— JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 


WANTED,  a  General  Nursery  FOREMAN,  well 
acquainted  with  Raising  of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Un- 
exceptionable references  required.  A  married  Man  with  a  small 
family  preferred. — D.  H.  H1GGINS,  Clonmel,  Ireland. 

ANTED,  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  PROPA- 
GATOR, and  PLANT-GROWER.  In  and  Outdoor.  Must 
be  well  up  in  Budding  and  Grafting  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Coniferse,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  ;  also  a  good  Propagator  and 
Grower  of  Soft  and  Hard-wooded  Plants.  None  need  apply  who  is 
not  well  up  in  the  Profession.  Must  be  steady,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious, and  character  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — WITTY  AND 
SON,  Cottingham,  Hull. ; 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER, 
where  an  Under-Gardener  is  kept. — Must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Stove,  Vinery,  and  Conservatory,  as  well  as  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetable  treatment.  Wages,  2it.  a  week,  to  be  raised  to 
251.  in  three  years,  with  cottage.  Experience  and  industry 
indispensable. — O.  O.,  Post  Office,  Hitchin. 


WANTED,  a  FORESTER,  on  a  Gentleman's  Estate, 
to  take  personal  Charge  of  some  small  Ornamental  Plantations 
in  aflat  pasture  country.  Soil— loam  on  clay.  He  must  be  able  to  Train, 
Plant,  and  Transplant  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Deciduous  and 
Evergreen),  to  raise  them  from  seed,  layers,  or  cuttings,  and 
thoroughly  understand  Grafting  and  Budding. — Apply  by  letter, 
stating  qualifications  and  terms,  to  E.  H.,  34,  Princes  Gate,  Ken- 
sington, London,  W. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  steady  Man  {under  Glass), 
as  general  PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER,  (or  Market  ; 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  business.  Wages  £1  per  week.— 
B.  C,  Post  Office,  Bromley,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a  smart,  active,  industrious  young  MAN, 
who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Florist  Flowers,  and  Alpine  and  Herbaceous 
Plants.— State  experience  and  wages  expected  to  FRANCIS  & 
ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  ^Vftonr'  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,     an    experienced     WORKING     GAR- 
DENER.   Wages  £1  a  week,  house  and  vegetables. -C.  H., 
Creditor),  Devon, 


WANTED,  at  Michaelmas  next,  a  WORKING 
GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  understands  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Gardening,  Vinery,  Wall  Trees,  StC,  and  ij^ised  to  Bees.  A 
married  Man,  without  incumbrance,  preferred,  lie  will  be  required 
to  Superintend  the  Management  of  two  or  three  Cows,  and  either  he 
or  his  Wife  to  Milk  them.  They  must  be  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  have  tirst-class  references.  Wages  £1  per  week,  and  a 
comfortable  lodge,  with  good-sued  garden,  rent  free.  Assistance 
given. — F.  P.  O. ,  Kickmansworth,  Herts. 


w 


ANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  to  make  himself 

useful  in  a  Nursery,  and   live  on  the   Premises.— W.   KIRK- 
CALDY, Nursery,  West  Wickham,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

ANTED,     a     GARDENER    (Single-handed),    to 

Manage  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  and  Greenhouse.— Mr. 
WALTERS,  Great  Addington,  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire. 

WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate,  a 
middle-aged  MAN  and  WIFE,  without  incumbrance.  The 
Man  must  understand  Growing  of  Grapes,  Management  of  Green- 
house, and  general  duties  of  a  Gardener.  The  Wife  to  assist  in  the 
Laundry.  Wages,  including  cottage  to  live  in,  251.  a  week.  As  this 
is  a  permanency,  none  need  apply  unless  character  will  bear  invesli- 
gation. — S.  B.,  Housekeeper,  Mansion  House  Buildings,  E.C. 


WANTED,  MAN  and  WIFE,  without  family  ;  Man 
as  Gardener,  Woman  to  Manage  Poultry— one  who  can  take 
the  Laundry  preferred. — Apply,  stating  wages,  &c,  to  C.  G.  M.,  May 
House,  King's  Heath,  near  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  (30  to  40  years  of  age,  married, 
without  family),  to  undertake  a  Garden  and  35  Acres  of  Land, 
with  three  or  four  Cows.  Three  Men  under  the  Gardener.  Wife  to 
take  the  Poultry.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  ace,  and  details  of  previous 
situations, to  A.  B.,  Koyal  ExoticNursery,  King's  Road.Chelsea.S.W. 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS. —An  opportunity 
now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first    principles.     Would    live    in    the    house   as   one   of  the   family, 
....:_.j        a — 1..     k..    i.»_.     ;„    fjr3t    instance,    to    M., 


Premium    required.  — Apply,    by    letter,    in 
Gardnuri  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  efficient  PACKER,  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  Pack  Plant*.    Wages  251.  per  week.— Apply, 
18,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES -Letters  to  be  Post  Paid, 

WANTED,  a  LAND  AGENCY,  or  to  act  as 
SECRETARY  or  ASSISTANT  to  the  Owner  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  Property,  by  a  Gentleman  formerly  in  the  Army,  and  who 
has  since  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  above  duties.— 
W.  J.,  21,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept.— 
Age  25,  married,  one  child  ;  understands  the  Forcing  of  Vines, 
Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening. 
Wages  no  object  to  a  comlortable  place.— A.  B.,  Mrs.  Knott,  River, 
Dover. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Married,  no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c, 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Nearly  four  years'  experience  in  Scotland — three  years 
apprentice.  Good  character.—  J.  IL,  Thomas  Cripps  Sc  Son,  Tunbridge 


CiARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  thoroughly  under- 
T     stands  the  profession.     Eight  years'  first-class  testimonials. — 
J.  H.  V.,  83,  Portobello  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  has  lived  in  good 
establishments,  including  three  years  as  Foreman  in  the  well- 
known  Collection  of  1  irdiids,  and  other  Exotic  Plants,  at  Fcrniehurst, 
Yorkshire.— C.  J.  WHITE,  36,   Town  Street,  Eccleshill,  Leeds. 


GARDENER  (Head).— J  as.  Keeley,  Gardener 
to  M.  Hetherington,  Esq.,  Edstone  Hall,  Henley-in-Ardcn,  is 
open  to  an  engagement  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  ol  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. — First-class  character 
from  present  employer. — Address  as  above. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family  ;  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  vines,  stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Forcing,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended from  iormer  situations.— J.  J.,  Post  Office,  Ambleside, 
Westmoreland.  '  


GARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— J.  Spavin, 
Manager,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  S.W.,  can 
recommend  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  a  Man,  who,  he  believes, 
would  be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient.  Six  years' 
reference  from  previous  situation. — Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— J.  Edwards,  Gardener  to 
the  late  Algernon  Perkins,  Esq,,  Hanworth  Park,  near 
Hounslow,  begs  to  offer  his  services  as  above.  Leaving  through  the 
Estate  being  sold.  J.  E.  will  be  pleased  to  show  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  over  the  Gardens  he  has  charge  of. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  single  ;  thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character.  —  W.  B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road 
London,  N.W.  


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married,  no  family; 
has  been  21  years  in  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardens — 10 
years  as  Head  Gardener.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Wages  285.  to  30*.  per  week,  with  cottage  and  fuel. — W.  R.,  2,  New 
Street,  St.  John's  Wood.  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman. 
— Single ;  has  had  the  Management  of  one  of  the  largest  Col- 
lections of  Orchids  in  this  country,  also  the  Management  of  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Pleasure  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  First- 
class  references  from  present  employer. — W.  J.  GRAY,  tSroomncld, 
Chelmsford,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head). —J.  George  is  open  to  engage 
with  any  Gentleman  requiring  a  practical  Gardener,  or  as 
Gardener  and  Bailiff.  Thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of 
Land  and  Stock.  Is  leaving  present  situation  on  account  of  the  Sale 
of  the  Estate.  First-class  reference.— J.  GEORGE,  Clopton  Gardens, 
Str  atford-on-Avon. 


GARDEN  ER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.—  Age  41,  married,  without  incumbrance;  thoroughly 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Growing 
of  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.  Two  years'  good  character  from  pre- 
sent employer. — J.  B.,  James  Tynan,  68,  Great  George  Street, 
Liverpool. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  34.— The  Subscriber  will 
be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Gardener.  Has  had  extensive 
experience  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables.  Can  produce  highest  references, — W,  A.  M-,  Francis  St 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Upton  Nursery,  Chester. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  34,  married.— The  Adver- 
tiser will  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any  Lady  or  Gentle- 
man requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Working 
Gardener.  He  is  well-experienced  in  Early  rorcing,  including  Vines, 
Pines.  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  also  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Gardening.  Five  years  in  present  situation. — A.  B.  C, 
Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Qxon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  middle-aged,  married,  no 
family.— W.  Kemp,  for  the  last  four  years  Gardener  to  D.  B. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  and  five  years  pre- 
vious with  E  H.  Bcntall,  Esq.,  M.P.  (where  he  was  a  successful 
Exhibitor  of  all  Fruits,  Plants,  &c),  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thoroughly  practical  Gardener. 
— High  Street,  Roehampton. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27,  married, 
no  family  ;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Vines,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. —A.  B., 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed).— 
Age  32,  married ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. — C.  W.  E., 
27,  Ashdown  Street,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


/"1  ARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Age  26; 

VJT  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Melons,  and  Cucum- 
bers, also  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing, &c.  One  year  and  seven  months  good  character.— F.  W.,  Post 
Qffiee,  Staines. 


CIJ.ARDENER.— Thoroughly  understands   the    profes- 
X     sion.    Three  and  a  half  years'  goud  character. — A.  B.,  36,  Long- 
fellow Road,  Mile  End,  E. 


GARDENER,    or    GARDENER    and    BAILIFF.— 
Age  30;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in   all   its 
branches.      Four 
Winkfield  Place, 


branches.      Four  years'    good    character.— THOMAS    BURFORD, 
ce,  Windsor  Forest,  Berks. 


/  ^ARDENER (Second,  orSiNGLE-iiANDED). — Age 23, 
V_X  single.  Good  character.— O.  C,  5,  Cottage  Grove,  Stockwell, 
Surrey,  S.W.  

GARDENER   (Under). — Age    22;    10    years'    good 
character.— T.  MARSH,  Denmark  Street,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

(± ARDENER,  or  FOREMAN,  in  a  large  Establish- 

VJ  ment. — Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profes 
sion.  Good  character.— J.  K.,  Wilton  Cottages,  Woolston,  Southampton. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  &c. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  small  Nursery,  PROPAGATOR, 
SALESMAN,  &c. — Age  24;  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
Nursery  Trade,  indoors  and  out.  Ten  years'  experience.— Address, 
stating  wages,  Sec,  HORTUS,  Rectory  Nursery,  Crystal  Palace 
Road,  East  Dulwich,  5.E. 


PROPAGATOR  (Hard-wooded),  or  to  take  Charge  of 
the  Houses  in  a  small  Nursery.    Good  references.— A.  B.  C, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.— PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded 
and  Stove). — Age  24 ;  has  had  good  experience  in  London  and 
the  Country.  Good  reference.— JOHN  VANNER,  Dorset  Street, 
^ajuilord. 

IMPROVER,    in  a  Gentleman's    Garden.— A   Youth] 
with  18  months'  good  character.— S.  D.,  F.    Peed,   Nurseryman, 
Efra  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. _^ 

AILIFF. — A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  his 

—     BAILIFF,  a  sober,  practical,  working  Man  (Wife  a  good  Dairy- 
oman,  Poultry-woman,  or   Laundress) ;  disengaged  at  Michaelmas. 
Good  references. — B.,  Post  Office,  Godalming,  Surrey. 


B 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

BAILIFF,  or  LAND  STEWARD.— Re-engagement 
wanted,  now  or  at  Michaelmas,  by  a  practical  Man  (Scotch), 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  routine  of  Husbandry,  and  the 
Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management  of  Stock.  Nine  years 
on  a  Nobleman  s  Estate.  Unexceptionable  character  and  good  refer- 
ences.— Y.  Z.,  Messrs.  Thos.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Half-Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  W.      ^ 


To  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

BOOK-KEEPER,    or    to    attend    in    Seed   Shop  or 
Houses. — Age  22 ;   has  a  general   knowledge  of  Seeds,   Bulbs, 
and  Plants,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  London  Market  Trade. 

Good  reference.— S.  W.,  84,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  Holloway,  N. 


To  the  Nursery  Trade. 
pLERK,    ASSISTANT    SALESMAN,    or    PROPA- 


V_^     GATOR. — Age  22  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  Trade. 
°   Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury. 


Good  reference. — A.  T.  S., 


CLERK,  or  CLERK  and  SHOPMAN.— Well  up  in 
the  Trade;  good  knowledge  of  Plants.— V.  W.  T.,  114,  East 
Road,  City  Koad,  E.C. 


SHOPMAN. — A  young  Man.     Nine  years'  experience. 
First-class     references.— X.     Y.     Z.,     13,     Brougham      Place, 
Edinburgh. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant).— Age    20 ;    completes    his 
Apprenticeship   in   October   next.      London    or    neighbourhood 
preferred.— H.  BROWNE,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


(CARPENTERING,  PAINTING,  &c.,  on  an  Estate, 
V7  and  to  do  the  general  Repairs.— W.  S-,  4,  Chippenham  Place,  St. 
Peter's  Park,  London,  W. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM   OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  " Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depflt.  20.  Great  Titchfield  Street.  Oxford  Street,  W. 


SPA 

RKLING       DINNER       ALE, 

WM- 

YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established  1749. 

I  N 

DIA          PALE         ALE, 

WM' 

YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

E  D 

INDURGH           ALE, 

w 


M.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  5r,  South  John  Street. ^^ 


Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,    LEMONADE,     LITIIIA  ;     and,    for    GOUT, 
LITHIA  and  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
labd  bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  ot 
R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  AND  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 


I) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti* 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  n.  \%d.,  a*,  ad.,  4s.  6d.,  and  it». 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOB 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  if.  i%d.t  at.  0.1,  41.  td.t  and  in. 
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DUTCH     BULBS. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Will  forward  Post  Free  to  intending  Purchasers  their  AUTUMNAL  CATALOGUE, 
replete  with  the  most  superb  and  choice  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Spring  and  Early 
Summer-flowering  and  Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  ;  comprising  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS, 
SPARAXIS  ;  ACHIMENES,  AMARYLLIS,  CALADIUMS,  CYCLAMENS,  GLOXINIAS, 
SPIR/EAS,  DIELYTRAS,  TROP.EOLUMS,  TRITOMAS,  &c,  &c,  specially  imported  for  their 
Grand  Spring  Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


D.,  L.  &  L.  offer  their  "Crystal  Palace  Collection"  of  Flower  Roots,  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  last  season,  for  One  Guinea,  containing— 

12  choice  named  HYACINTHS  |  24  fine  mixed  RANUNCULUS 

24    „        „      ANEMONES 
12     ,,         ,,      early  TULIPS 
12     ,,         ,,      late  TULIPS 
12    ,,         ,,      JONQUILS 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Seaport  in  England.     No  charge  made  for  packing. 


6 

100 

5° 


mixed  HYACINTHS 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
named  CROCUS 

SNOWDROPS 


THE  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. ;  and  WEST  COATES,  EDINBURGH 


CHOICE    BULBS    FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE   PIIE-APPLE  MISERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of   PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  00.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS   erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMA  TES  FREE  on  APPLICA  TION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IEOI  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E,, 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Alba  rosea  Gloire  de  Dijon  i  Marechal  Niel 
Belle  Lyonnaise               Isabella  Sprunt  I  Marie  Van  Houtte 
Bessie  Johnson                 La  France  Mons.  Furtado 
Boule  de  Neijje                La  Marque                      |  Niphetos 
Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme           i  Safrano 
Duke  of  Edinburgh         Mme.  Victor  Verdier     Souvenir  d'Eliic    Var- 
Devoniensis                      Mme.  Marie  Rady  don 
General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free! 

BS.  WILLIAMS,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•   CHANT,   Victoria  and   Paradise   Nurseries,   Upper   Holloway, 
London,  N.  p  ,  J 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites.."" 5    o 
Williams    superb  strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed, 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  s"r!a"A' 3'  ""  ^    \    % 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

Weatherill's  choice  Slrain  of  CINERARIA1 »«*■*«*•■*    5    o 

„ if.  (id1.,  21.  6i. ,  31,  6rf.,  and    c    o 

Wiggins  pnzestrain  of  CYCLAMEN  ..  is.  bd.'ss  OJ    and    %    6 

POLYANTHUS,  Wi^ins*  prize  strain  ..  ..'  ,,' and     i     6 

PIUMULA  JAPONICa,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    u   M   and    a    6 

Williams' Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS ' 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new  , .         . ,         ,.         '.'.26 

ST"  " "  K.,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new ','.36 

ST'  >CK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6rf.  and    a    6 

VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    35.  bd  and    1    6 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders' fine  dark  variety        ..         .  f    I 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT\       B  AWT  REE 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  18(1. 
for  Wheat;  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


EARLY  SPRING  FEED 
FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 

Suttons'  Mixture  of  Rapid-growing  Grasses 

and    CLOVERS    for  Sowing    on  the  Stubble,   for 
Winter  and  Spring  Feed. 

Suttons'   Improved   Italian   Rye-grass,  the 

best  and  most  productive  in  cultivation. 

Trifolium  incarnatum  (Early  Red  Trifolium). 
Trifolium  incarnatum  tardif  (Late  Red  Tri- 

FOLIUM). 

Mustard  and  Rape.     New  Seed. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING.        

NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light   brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  ax.  per  01. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  begivenin  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abiupion. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  years  sowing  over  23  in,  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

Genuine  Tripoli  Onion  Seed. 

MESSRS.  CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  who  have 
received  First-class  Certificates  for  their  Onions  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Trade  throughout  the 
country  genuine  TRIPOLI  ONION  SEED  of  the  following  kinds, 
vil.: — Early  and  Late  Flat  Red.  Late  Red  or  Brown  Globe  [l 
Rocca),  and  Blood  Red  Globe,  which,  in  parcels  of  38  lb.  and  upw.n.l ., 
may  be  had  at  VERY  REDUCED  trices. 

Q  he  whole  ol  the  above  was  harvested  LAST  YEAR  from  Bulbs, 
chosen  and  planted  by  a  practical  Man  sent  out  in  187c  from  this 
country  ;  therefore,  Messrs.  C,  K.  &  Co.  can  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  true  character  o(  their  Seed. 

CRISCUOLO,  KAY  and  CO.,  57,  Graccchurch  Street,  E.C. 


Wasps,  Files,  &c. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DAVIS'S  IMPROVED  WASP  DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe :  and  for  proof  that  this  is  not 
a."  spurious  imitation,"  sec  testimonials,  tree  on  application.  ».  84. 
and  21.  orf.  per  bottle,  post  free.    Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

H     K,    HANTS,   Sceil   Warehouse,   Ven 

Scott'B  Wasp  Destroyer. 


SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil, 


offers  this  wide  famed 
a./,  and  31.  o./. 


tf  •  preparation,  made  from  the  original  "•  IpO,  at  I*  &/.  and  21.  qj. 
per  bottle,  post  Irce.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
fur    Fencing,    Hurdling,    Roofing,    Shedding,     an. I     Temporary 
Buildings.      Thts    V.inir.h   dries    hard,  with   a   tine  gloss,  in   about  six 


hours,  and  Is  hlghl) 

Large  Barrels!  35  Gallons 


mended.  No  heating  required. 
35  Gallons  ..  ,,  /j  «, 
20  Gallons        ..         . ,        2i  71. 


Small    Barrels, 
Nctt  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  AND  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  it,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

'       Ion,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  William 


Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Braduuky,  Agnew,  8t  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London, 
Richards,  at  the  Offict,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  23.  1873. 

Agents  for  3 Gotland—  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co. ,  Edinburgh, 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
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Australia     I      Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  Indies 

Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  iox.  $d.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — ■ 
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Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

pOYAL        HORTICULTURAL        SOCIETY, 
XV  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 

NOTICE.— FLOWER  SHOW,  FRUIT  and  FLORAL  COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  Septembers,  at 
ti  o'clock.  GENERAL  MEETING  at  3.  Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  ■5.30.      Admission  is.  6d. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  right  of  Entry  to   the    DAVIS 
MEMORIAL  PRIZE  for  1875  has  been  extended  to  September  20  next. 
Also,  that  the  SHOWS  of  the  Society  at  Kensington  for  1874  will  be 
as  follows— MARCH   18,  APRIL  15,  MAY  13,  JUNE  3,  JULY  1 
and  15,  SEPTEMBER  2,  and  NOVEMBER  11. 


August  22,  1873. 


(Signed) 


W.  A.  LINDSAY,  Secretary. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  The  AUTUMN  FRUIT 
SHOW  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY,  September  6,  and 
MONDAY.  September  8.  ENTRIES  must  be  forwarded  at  once  to 
F.  W.  WILSON,  Superintendent,  Natural  History  Department. 


Tne  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  f,\  bs. 

TH  EFT~of  PLANTS!— On  or  about  July  19  a  fine 
Plant  of  ASPLENIUM  GERMANICUM  was  STOLEN  from 
Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh.     Parties  to  whom  this   may  have  been 
offered  for  Sale  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Captain  GRANT,  Police  Office,  Leith. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.  E. 


New  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  received  his  first  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  line  condition.  Early 
orders  will  insure  line  Bulbs.  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation. 'The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of 

Her  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  DUKE  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

His  Serene  Highness  the  DUKE  of  TECK, 

And  a  large  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Counties  of 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  &c 

Ci  RAND     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     of 
J  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  PLANTS,    FLOWERS,   &c,  will 
be   held   in    the    BOTANICAL    GARDENS,    OLD    TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER,  on  SEPTEMBER  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  OLD  TRAF- 
FORD, MANCHESTER— A  DINNER  for  GARDENERS 
and  FRIENDS  will  be  held,  near  the  Exhibition  Ground,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  4,  at  5  p.m.,  at  a  moderate  charge.  Tickets 
to  be  had  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  also  at  all  the  Seed  Shops ; 
and  of  J.  WINSTANLEY,  24,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


A  GRAND  NATIONAL  FRUIT  and  FLOWER 
SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  DUBLIN  EXHI- 
BITION PALACE,  on  SEPTEMBER  10,  11,  and  12.  Schedules 
and  all  iniormation  will  be  given  on  application  to  G.  B.  WOOD, 
Exhibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton- 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10  and  11. 

THE  BRIGHTON  and  SUSSEX  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  will  hold,  on  the  above  dates,  their 
TWENTY-FIRST  GRAND  AUTUMN  FLOWER  SHOW.  TWO 
HUNDRED  and  FIFTY  POUNDS  in  PRIZES,  including  the  Rail- 
way  Cup,  value  £v>,  offered  for  the  best  ioJVariegated  or  Ornamental 
Plants;  also  the  Ashbury  Cup,  value  £%  8j.,  offered  for  the  best 
8  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Schedules  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  06,  St.  James  Street;  or 
of  E.  SPARY,  Superintendent  Queen's  Graperies,  Brighton. 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Secretary 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Numerics,  London^  N^ 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON'S  (formerly  Ant.  Roozen) 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

AE.  BARNAART  and  CO.,  Vogelenzang, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  remind  their  Patrons  and  the 
Trade  generally  that  their  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS  may  be  had  free,  from  their  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD 
and  SON,  s,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 
LFRED     LEGERTON,     Seed     Merchant, 

5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULKS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


A 


Roman  Hyacinths. 

GEORGE  POULTON  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 
and  Customers  that  he  has  received  his  FIRST  CONSIGN- 
MENT of  the  above,  in  splendid  condition.  Price  45.  per  dozen,  32*. 
per  100,  CASH.  Free  by  post,  4^.  per  dozen  extra.  Early  orders  arc 
solicited  to  ensure  first  quality. 

Fountain  Nursery,  Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  N. 


Paul's  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul. .well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  class  of  flowers." — Journal  of 
Horticulture, 

WILLIAM  PAUL  begs  to  announce  that  his 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition, 
and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  orders. 

Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  free  by  post. 
PAUL'S  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Waltham  Cross, London,  N. 


Select  Geraniums,  &c,  Cheap. 

GOLD    and    SILVER    '1RICOLORS,    GOLD    and 
BRONZE,    ZONALS,    DOUBLES,    &c,    including    the    best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  at  low  prices. 

Good  FUCHSIAS,  in  sorts,  as.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Good  PETUNIAS,  Double  and  Single,  y.  do. 
COLEUS,  12  distinct  varieties  for  21.  6a. 
The  above,  all  good  strong  plants,  in  3-inch  pots,  or  can  be  shaken 
out  and  sent  post  free. 

A  LIST,  with  prices,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
WM.  POTTEN,  The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  ace,  i$s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


ift7->  I  T^ES(-"RIl>TIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
10'*'  I  XJ  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.  Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    AND    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.  —  Forwarders  to  all  Darts  of  the  World. 


C1ENTAUREA  RAOUbliNA        CA.NDlUl^liVfH 

J  COMPACTA.— New  Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  is.,  2*.  6d.,  and  5*. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


DRIED     EVERLASTING     FLOWERS,    IMMOR- 
TELLES, Coloured  MOSS,  QRASSES,  BOUQUETS,  GAR- 
LANDS, &c     Price  LISTS  on  application. 

N.  BOETTNER,  Greussen,  near  Erfurt,  Germany. 


To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

MYOSOTIS    DISSITIFLORA  (true). —Upwards  of 
5000  fine  strong  Plants  ready  to  plant  out,  at  if.  64.  per  dozen, 
8s.  per  100.     Terms  cash. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Gardener,  Morland,  near  Penrith. 


tJNOWDROPS      WANTED,     Double    and     Single. 

ij  State  quantity  to  offer,  with  lowest  price,  to 

DANIELS  BROTHERS,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Norwich. 


c 


AMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).- 

Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heathcrside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  two  or  three  healthy,  well  established 
PEACH  or  NECTARINE  TREES,  of  6  or  7  years'  growth, 
to  Furnish  a  N  ew  House  ;  they  must  be  of  the  best  sorts  known  for 
early  forcing. — Any  Gardener  or  Nurseryman  having  such  Trees  to 
spare,  or  dispose  of,  may  send  particulars  to  B.  M.,  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
Stationer,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


London,  1862, 


MEDAL 

iwarded   the 


Paris,     i 


CARTER'S  PRIZE 
GRASS  and  other  SEEDS 
only  Prize  Medal. 

867.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 


GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Priie 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Cartkk  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Vienna,    1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V-J  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Orounds 
JAS.  CARTER  And  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  alt  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Ilolloway,  London,  N. 

Tji      G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the   Wellington 

JQj  •  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.\V. 

NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 


Str3.wbfin*lfis 

CHARLES  TURNER    can   supply  strong  prepared 
plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties.     These  may  also  be  had  in 
large  pots,  for  forcing.     CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


FRUITING  GRAPE  VINES  for  forcing,  of  BLACK. 
HAMBURGH   and  other  leading  varieties,  capable  o I   bearing 
from  eight  to  ten  fine  bunches  each  in  1874. 

Also  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES  forforcing.and  oih^r  FRUIT 
TREES    in   pots.      See    the    OKCHARU-HUUst    CATALOGUE, 
which  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SUN,  Sawbridgcworth,  Herts. 


W 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading.     


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRI M  ROSES  of  different  colours ; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double:  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.   LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

GERANIUMS     JEAN     SISLEY    and     MADAME 
VAUCHER.— Cuttings  or  Surplus  Plants  WANTED,  by  the 
100  or  1000. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


Mr.  Laxton's  New  Double  Pelargoniums, 

JEWEL,  AURORA,  and  F.  J.  LOWE. 

MESSRS.  M.  and  J.  BROWN,  Stamford,  will 
EXHIBIT  CUT  BLOOMS  of  the  above  at  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Shriv,  Manchester,  commencing  SEPTEMBER  3.  The  Set, 
retail,  ioj.  6d. 


JULES  DE  COCK  et  SCEUR,  Horticulturists, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  have  now  in  their  establishment  splendid  speci- 
mens of  AZALEA  IND1CA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIRAEAS,  YUCCAS, 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c.  CATALOGUE 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  and  stamp  for  postage. 


ASPAE,  Nurseryman,  Faubourg  d'Anvers,  Ghent, 
•  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  the  undermentioned  plants: — CON- 
VALLARIA  MAJALIS,  large  plants,  £4  per  100;  ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM.very  strong,  £4  per  100:  LATANIA  BORBONICA, 
fine  plants,  zi.  each;  PHCENIX  RECLINATA,  3s.  6d.  each; 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  if.  Zd.  to  is.  6d.  each;  DRACAENA 
TERMINALIS  VERSICOLOR,  31.  each;  do.  do.  COOPERI,  as. 
each;  do.  NIGRICANS,  31.  each;  do.  LULVALLI,  scarce,  12s.  to 
211.  each;  CALAdIUM,  in  fine  varieties,  121.  a  dozen;  CAMEL- 
LIAS, AZALEA  INDICA,  &c,  price  on  application. 


Notice. 

JUST  ARRIVED,    from    Paris,    4000  boxes  of  select 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN  ;  31.,  box  included.    One  box  sufficient 
for  two  large  beds. 

RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  Merchant,  London  Bridge, 
S.E. ;  and  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


London 


A  SILVER  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  ioi 


r.h.s.,   QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

1862.      k?  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  ROOTS,    &c,  at   the    R.H.S.    Great    Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  1862. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,   the   Queen's    Seedsmen,    Reading. 


Paris, 
1867. 


The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL  was 
AWARDED  for 

SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 
SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,   the   Queen's   Seedsmen,   Reading. 
Vienna^    ThT~HIGHEST  CLASS~MEDAL~(the  MEDAL  for 
1070    '  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

.O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON   and    SONS,    the   Queen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


ITALIAN    RYE-GRASS    SEED.— Irish-saved    Seed, 
of  this  Season's  growth,  extra  pure,  and  well  coloured,  18s.  per 
bushel.     Samples  and  lowest  prices  can  be  had  from 

MICHAEL  GRANT,  Elm  Grove  Nursery.  Newry,  Ireland. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address, 26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


/  1  ABB  AGE  PLANTS,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Good 

KJ  strong  Plants  for  Sale  of  the  following  sorts  :— Battersea,  Enfield 
Market,  Imperial  Ox-heart,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage 
Plants,  at  21.  3d.  per  1000.     Remittance   to  accompany  orders   from 

unknown  Correspondents.  _ 

J.  WOOBERRY,  Nurseryman,  Billingshurst,   Sussex. 

EAT.— Bagshot  Peat,   for  Growing   Rhododendrons 

and  American  Plants.     Delivered  on  railat  im.  per  ton. 
T.  WALKER,  46.  Cannon  Street.  E.C. 


ITHOGRAP  H  V— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 

LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  of 
work  sent  free. 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


uyo 
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FERNS.— A  Collection  of  Forty  of  the  best  British 
Ferns,  25  different  sorts,  lor  km.,  viz.,  Osmunda  regalis, 
Athyrium  filix-foemina  vars.,  Cystoptens  fragilis  vars.,  Lastrea 
vars.,  Folypodium  vars.,  Scolopendnum  vars.,  Asplenium  va 
Blechnum  spicant,  &c.    Terms  cash. 

B.  R.,  22,  North  Street,  Penzance,  Cornwall. 


CHEAP  PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.   LEY,    Exotic    Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  is  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  atl 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  packages  gratis 
for  cash  with  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea. 

CAMELLIAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 
two  guineas. 

FERNS. 
One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra 

large,  two  guineas. 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 

One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea. 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  JOHN    H.    LEY,  Exotic 

Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots. 


CPOYDOJ), 


ARCH°.  HENDERSON 
begs  to  announce  that  be  has 
received  a  large  Consignment  of 
DUTCH  and  other  ROOTS,  carefully 
selected  from  the  most  celebrated 
growers. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  CATA- 
LOGUES are  now  ready,  containing 
practical  directions  for  their  success- 
ful cultivation  on  all  the  various 
systems  now  adopted. 

Also  a  Choice  and  Select  LIST 
of  VEGETABLE  and  HARDY 
FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Autumn  Sow- 
ing. Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free 
upon  application. 

Sion  Nursery.  Thornton  Heath, 
Surrey,  and  at  the  East  Surrey  Seed 
Warehouse,  North  End,  Croydon. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,   Nurseryman  and  Seed  Mer- 
•   CHANT,   Victoria  and   Paradise   Nurseries,  Upper   Holloway, 
London,  N.  Per  packet. -J.  d. 

Superb  new  Chinese  PRIMULA.  Williams'  Queen  of  Whites  ..50 
Williams'  superb   strain  of  PRIMULA,  red,  white,  or  mixed. 

is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  31.  6d.,  and  5  o 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMGRIATA  STRIATA  ..  ..26 
Neill's  choice  strain  of  CALCEOLARIA 

is.  6d.,  2J.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Weatherill's  choice  strain  of  CINERARIA 

is,  6d.t  2S.  6d.,  3*.  6d.,  and  5  o 
Wiggins'  prize  strain  ol  CYCLAMEN  . .  is,  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and    3    6 

POLYANTHUS,  Wiggins' prize  strain  ..         ..  is.  and     1     6 

PRIMULA  JAF'ONICA,  our  own  saving    ..         ..    is.  td.  and    2    fi 

Williams'  Improved  Hybrid  SOLANUMS 16 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Mauve  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Pink  Queen,  new 26 

STOCK,  Intermediate,  Williams'  Improved  White      is.  6d.  and 
VIOLA  CORNUTA,  magnificent,  new        ..         ..    2s.  6d.  and 

WALLFLOWER,  Saunders'  fine  dark  variety        

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N, 


3    6 


Post  Free. 

GERANIUM— ALINE     SISLEY,    the    best    double 
white,  30  stamps. 
GERANIUM— ALBA  PLENA,  double  white,  12  stamps. 

„    ASA  GRAY,  salmon,  white  edge,  double,  new  colour,  30  stamps. 
,,     CHARLES  LYELL,  quite  new  in  colour,  30  stamps. 
,,    ZONAL,  new  French,  six  varieties,  18  stamps  each. 
„     HAPPY  THOUGHTS,  very  distinct  form  ol  variegation,  having 
a  large  white  blotch  in  centre  of  leaf,  dark  zone,  green  edge. 
Received  first  prize  as  the   best   Nosegay  at   the   Geranium 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     30  stamps. 
,,     LA  N  EIGE,  like  Jewel  in  shape,  of  violet  shade,  18  stamps. 
DIANTHUS  HIGHCLERE,  the  finest  Herbaceous  Plant  in  culti- 
vation, 9  stamps. 
DRAC&NA  REGINA,  nice  plants,  18  stamps. 
PHLOX  LOTH  AIR,  the  finest  grown,  12  stamps. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  three  kinds,  ^6  stamps;  do.,  t2  stamps, 
VERBENA   E.    PERKINS,  largest  and  best  white.     Received  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
VIOLA  BLUE  KING  (fine  blue),  12  for  48  stamps. 
EDWARD  and  JOHN  PERKINS,  Leamington. 


To  the  Trade. 

TEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  having  a  fine  large  stock 

rl      of  the  undermentioned  interesting   PALMS,  begs  to  offer  them 
at  very  low  prices,  for  the  quantities  announced,  viz. : — 
CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  good  2  to  3-yr.  old  plants,  in  single  pots, 

£4  per  100 ;  in  store  pots,  £2  8s.  per  100. 
LATANIA    BORBONICA,  1  to  VA  foot  high,  with  two  to  three 

palmated  leaves,  18s.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100. 
CHAM/EROPS  FORTUNEI,  nice  3-yr.  old  plants,  in  single  pots, 

1  foot  hitih,  £4  per  roo,  .£30  per  1000. 
CHAM/EROI'S  EXCELSA  VERA,  do.  do.,  £4  per  100,  /30  per  1000. 
PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA,  fine   seedlings,   in  store  pots, 

£S  per  100. 
ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  in  store  pots,  £6  per  100. 
K  EN  II A  BALMOREANA,  nice  young  plants,  £4  per  dozen. 
KENTIA  FORSTERIANA,  do.  do  ,  £4  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX    RECLINATA   VERA,  fine  plants,   1  to   t%  foot   high, 

beginning  to  show  character,  £1  16s.  per  dozen,  /12  per  100. 
COCus  MAXIMILIANA,  2feet  high,  £4  per  dozen,  £6  per  25. 
JUB^A  SPECTABILIS,  lU  to  2  feet  high,  £1  12s,  per  dozen 
ARECA  SAPIDA,  6  to  8  inches  high,  /3  per  dozen. 
EUTERPE  EDULIS,  nice  plants,  £1  151.  per  dozen. 
PHCENIX  TENUIS.  2  feet  high,  £4  16s.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  fine   plants,  about  3   feet  high,  £4  4s. 

per  dozen. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  fine  plants,  with  10  to  15  and  more  leaves, 

£1  10s.  per  dozen. 
Early  orders  solicited,  and,  to  avoid  delay  in  delivery,  please  address 
all  letters  to  J.  V.,  Ledeberg,  Ghent. 
JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,     Nui 

Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


urseryman,     134,     Faubourg     dc 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  Pint  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  it.  per  oz, 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon, 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year  »  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

T~  HE  SELF-ACTING~SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
(Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  Field's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions,  renders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  These  Regulators  arc  now  in  use,  and 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  & 
North's,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS. 


B.   S.   Williams 

BEGS  TO    ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

ANNUAL   CATALOGUE    OF    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

CONTAINING 

A   DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   of  HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    NARCISSUS,    &c, 

ALSO 

A  Select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c, 

is  now  ready.  Post  Free  on  application. 
VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

SUTTONS' 

AUTUM  CATALOGUE  FOE  1873, 

Containing  Prices  and  full  particulars  of  the  best  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c,  with  complete  cultural  instruc- 
tions ;  and  a  select  LIST  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
for  autumn  sowing,  and  containing  numerous  Illustrations. 

All  Goods  value  10s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free  by  Rail. 

Seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING 


Osborn  &  Sons 

Have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  received,  in  excellent  condition,  the 
first  consignment  of  their  annual  supply  of  HYACINTH,  TULIP,  NARCISSUS,  CROCUS, 
and  other  FLOWER  ROOTS,  and  they  have  also  much  satisfaction  in  adding  that  their 
stocks  of  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  and  FRUIT  TREES 
are  unusually  fine  this  season. 

CATALOGUES  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    NURSERIES,    FULHAM,    LONDON,     S.W. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS    ROOTS 

from   Holland,  and  are   pleased  to   say  they  are  in   splendid   condition. 


J.  V.  k  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS,   &c, 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions  \— 

1st  Prize  for   50   HYACINTHS,   distinct  sorts,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19, 


I873- 


1st  „  6  „  new  varieties        „  „  „  ,,  „ 

1st  „  12   pots  TULIPS,   in  6  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

1st  „  Collection   of  CROCUS  „  „  „  »  ,> 

Extra  Prize  for  Group   of  HYCINTHS,   NARCISS,  and   TULIPS       „ 
1st   Prize   for   12   HYACINTHS,    distinct    sorts,    Royal    Botanic    Society,    March    26,    1873. 
1st  „  12  pots   TULIPS,   in  variety  „  „  ,,  ,,  » 

Extra   Prize  for   Collection   of  Hyacinths  „  ,,  ,,  „    .  ,, 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Liverpool  Hort.  Society,  1873 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Man.  Bot.  Soc,  1873 

In  addition  to  the  above,  15  First  and  Extra  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS  were 
awarded  to  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS  at  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Exhibitions  of  1871-72. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  the  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES  for  the  decoration  of 
Hyde  Park  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

CATALOGUES,  Illustrated  with  upwards  0/60  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

ROYAL   EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.WJJ 
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CHOICE   BULBS   FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE   PINE-APPLE  lUESERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTEE,,    Manager, 

MAID  A  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


CARTE  R'S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

H YACI NTHS 
AND    OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID     CONDITION. 

Ijtg-     For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


DUTCH     BULBS. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Will  forward  Post  Free  to  intending  Purchasers  their  AUTUMNAL  CATALOGUE, 
replete  with  the  most  superb  and  choice  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Spring  and  Early 
Summer-flowering  and  Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  ;  comprising  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS, 
SPARAXIS  ;  ACHIMENES,' AMARYLLIS,  CALADIUMS,  CYCLAMENS,  GLOXINIAS, 
SPIR/EAS,  DIELYTRAS,  TROP/EOLUMS,  TRITOMAS,  &c,  &c,  specially  imported  for  their 
Grand  Spring  Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

D,,  L,  &  L.  offer  their  "Crystal  Palace  Collection"  of  Flower  Roots,  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  last  season,  for  One  Guinea,  containing— 


12  choice  named  HYACINTHS 
12      „       mixed  HYACINTHS 
6      „       POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
100      ,,        named  CROCUS 
50      ,,  ,,         SNOWDROPS 


24  fine  mixed  RANUNCULUS 
ANEMONES 
early  TULIPS 
late  TULIPS 
JONQUILS 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Seaport  in  England.     No  charge  made  for  packing. 
THE  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. ;  and  WEST  COATES,  EDINBURGH 


0  iwEQUEV*  _    '"ftfflSttf 


SUTTONS 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


EABLY  SPRING  EEED 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 
Suttons'  Mixture  of  Rapid-growing  Grasses 

and    CLOVERS    for  Sowing    on  the  Stubble,    for 
Winter  and  Spring  Feed. 

Suttons'   Improved  Italian   Rye-grass,  the 

best  and  most  productive  in  cultivation. 

Trifolium  incarnatum  (Early  Red  Trifolium). 
Trifoiium  incarnatum  tardif  (Late  Red  Tri- 

FOLIUM). 

Mustard  and  Rape.     New  Seed. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


SALE     BY    AUCTION, 

WITHOUT    RESERVE,    OF 

M.  J.  LINDEN'S   GREAT   COLLECTION   OF   PLANTS, 

At    BRUSSELS,    SEPTEMBER   8,    and  following  days. 

■p"  RRONEOUS  suppositions  are  circulating  that  the  best  Plants  of  this  important  Sale  are 
-L-'  intended  to  be  reserved  for  M.  J.  L.'s  Establishment  at  Ghent ;  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
whole  Collections,  detailed  in  their  respective  Catalogues,  must  be  Sold  without  the  slightest 
reserve,  no  consideration  whatever  existing  in  favour  of  the  Ghent  Establishment,  over-full 
now  of  fine  Plants  and  new  first-rate  introductions. 

On  demand,  the  biddings  shall  be  indicated  in  English  money. 

In  the  Sale  on  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  will  be  included  several  hundred  fine  Cocos 
Weddeliana,  Thrinax  elegans,  &c. 


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  is.  2d.  and  2r.  orf. 
per  bottle,  post  tree.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


Wasps,  Files,  610. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DAVIS'S  IMPROVED  WASP  DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe;  and  for  proof  that  this  is  not 
z"stHrious  irnitatieHtnsec  testimonials,  Iree  on  application,  is.  8rf. 
and  25  od  per  bottle,  post  free.     Price  to  the  1  rade  on  application. 

B.   R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

To  tlie  Trade  Only. 
POOLEY,      Wholesale       HORTICULTURAL 

Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


-      StlNDRIESMAN 

POWDER,     JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Immortelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


G 


Russsia  Mats 
Hosing 
Labels 

Flower  Sticks 
Manures 
.Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 

I     S     H     U     R     S     T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  3*.,  and  10s.  6d. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


^§Hg 


above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in    materials   of    great    durability.       The   plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
k  KITCHEN     GARDENS, 
they     harbour     no     Slugs 
Insects,  take    up    little  room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no        ^~  'iJOE  ^" 
further  labour  or  expense,   as  wfif 

do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse-  ^ioa. 

quently  being  much  cheaper.  f         y 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c„  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars, S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  5.W.  ;  Kin<rsland  Road,  E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied, 

ORN AM  EN  T A  L  P A VI N G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
js.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  1 4*.,  Coarse  17s.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2J.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post.  „_„_ 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KE>T 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supulied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

EDWARD  MORSE  has  several  hundreds  of  specimen 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  for  Sale,  consisting  of  ERICAS, 
AZALEAS,  FERNS,  PALMS,  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

E     M.    has  also  a  great   number  of   half   and   quarter  specimen 
ERICAS,  AZALEAS,  and  FERNS.     An  inspection  is  solicited. 
Names,  sizes,  and  prices  may  be  had  upon  application. 
Original  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


Primulas,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias. 

CANNELL  has  now  immense  quan- 
tities of  SEEDLINGS  of  the  above  in  splendid 
condition  for  potting  and  shifting  on.  Prices,  either 
1000,  100,  or  dozen  on  application.  For  further  particulars  see 
:.'s  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE. 


r  11  mm  as 

J^~  EL 

^fflP^»  conditi 


H  CANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public 
•  generally  that  his  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  containing 
descriptions  of  all  the  new  things  sent  out  this  season  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  supplied  either  as  Cuttings  or 
Rooted  Cuttings  by  post,  or  established  Plants,  at  the  very  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness.  H.  C.  would  simply 
state  that  his  whole  Stock  of  Soft-wooded  Plants  is  far  more  extensive 
this  year  than  hitherto,  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

New     Florist     Flowers     and     Florist     Flower     Seed      Merchant- 
Woolwich,   S.E. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half  ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties.  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Tie  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12*.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.— This  new  and 
beautiful  plant  took  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  few  flowering 
Bulbs  will  be  ready  for  Sale  in  the  Autumn  at  105.  6d.  each.  Seeds 
(now  ready),  a*.  6d.  per  packet.  GLADIOLUS  SAUNDERSII, 
10*.  6<i.,and  DRIMIA  (SCILLA)  COOPERI.  These  three  new  plants 
are  figured  in  the  RtfuriutH  Botanicunt.  A  large  collection  of  SUC- 
CULENT PLANTS,  &c.  Orders  for  the  above  received  by 
THOS,  COOPER,  Nurseryman,  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

A  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
•  begs  to  intimate  that  his  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  and  general  NURSERY 
S  TOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBEKRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.    For  latest    Advertisement    of    NEW    PALMS    and    choice 
FERNS,  see  GarJtrurs'  ChronitU,  August  2,  p.  1042. 


THE    HIGHEST    CLASS    MEDAL, 


VIENNA 

UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION, 

1873. 


THE    MEDAL    FOR    PROGRESS, 


VIENNA,    1S73. 


THE  ROYAL  SEEDSMEN, 

Have  the  honour  to  announce 
that  they  have  been 

AWARDED 


VIENNA,    1S73. 


THE   MEDAL  OF  THE  HIGHEST   CLASS 

For  their  unique  Collection  of  GRASSES  and  GRASS  SEEDS  ;  FARM,  VEGETABLE,  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  MODELS,  &c,  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition.  This 
distinguished  award  is  designated  the  Medal  for  Progress. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO.  would  also  remind  their  Customers  that  they  received  the  PREMIER 
PRIZE  SILVER  MEDAL  for  GRASS  SEEDS  in  GROWTH,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  was 
the  only  Medal  awarded  to  any  English  House  for  Grasses  in  growth. 


JAMES    CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

237    &    238,    HIGH     HOLBOBN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


VIENNA    UNIVERSAL    EXHIBITION,    1873. 


A    HIGHEST    CLASS    MEDAL, 


VIENNA,    1873. 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 

THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 
BEADING, 

Have  the  honour  of  announcing  that  they  have 
been  awarded 

A  MEDAL  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS 

For  their  Collection  of  GRASSES  and  GRASS  SEEDS  ;  FARM, 
VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  ;  ROOT  MODELS,  &c, 
exhibited  by  them  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 


THE    MEDAL    FOR    PROGRESS, 


VIENNA,    1873. 


iJgT  This  distinguished  award,  designated  the  "  Medal  for  Progress,"  is  intended  for  Exhibitors  who, 
compared  with  the  productions  exhibited  at  previous  Exhibitions,  can  prove  noticeable  progress  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  New  Material,  &>c.  (as  see  official  instructions  to  the  Jury). 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
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Cineraria  Seed. 

MESSRS.    JOHN    STANDISH    and    CO.  are  now 
sendine   out   New  Seed  (just  harvesiedl  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled^ strain  ol  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  SO  well 
known  to  the  public    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.              First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Second     do.      «.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH  FIR,  true  native  Highland  Pine,  ij  to  2  feet, 
and  a  to  3  feet,  i«.  6J.  per  1000,  or  50,000  for  £2$ ;  100,000  for 

SPRUCE  FIR,  i^  to  *  f«t,  and  a  to  3  f«t,  15*.  per  1000  ;  ao.ooo  for 
/12  ioj.     Cash  only. 

WM.  BARRON,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

OHN  BLAKE  and  SONS,  Forest  Tree  Seedling 

Growers.  Dangan  Nurseries,  Summerhill,  County  Meath, 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  to  the  unusually  tine 
stock  of  the  followin£:-i.yr.  and  3-yr.  LAKCH,  SCUTCH.  SPRUC  L, 
SILVER  FIR.  BEECH.  SYCAMORE,  THORN  QUICK,  AUS- 
TRIAN PINE,  and  NURSERY  STOCK  in  general.  F.o.b.  at 
Dublin.     Wholesale  Price  LIST  on  application. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  ol  the  varieties: 
they  can  offer  in  ANY  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Alba  rosea  Gloire  de  Dijon  I  Marechal  Niel 

Belle  Lvonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt  Marie  Van  Houtte 

Ressie  lohnson  La  France  Mons.  Furtado 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque  Niphetos 

Climbing  Dcvoniensis    Mine,  Lacharme  Safrano 

Duke  ofEdinburgh         Mme.  Victor  Verdicr     Souvenir  d'EHie    Var- 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady  don 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. __ 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  W.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  bad  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vii.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  CB.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rer.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  MOORE,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1873. 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  31  Grand    International    Exhibition    at 

to  ,  (       Manchester. 

SATL'RDAV,         —     6J 

Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 

I      Committees),  at  S.  Kensington      ..  n  A.M. 
WEDNESDAY,     —      3J  Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..         ..     3  P.M. 

J  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ol  Ireland 

V     (Autumn  Show). 
Saturday,         —      61  Crystal   Palace  (Exhibition    of  Fruit 
Monday,  —      8  J      and  Gladioli). 


A  MONG  the  numerous  visitors  to  Man- 
m\  Chester  during  the  time  of  the  Great 
Fruit  Show  next  week,  September  3  to  6, 
there  will  doubtless  be  many  who  will  be 
glad  to  learn  something  of  the  general  fruit 
business  of  that  large  and  wealthy  town  ;  and 
also  to  have  some  idea  of  the  places  of  hor- 
ticultural interest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  time  permitting,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  proprietors,  they  may  visit  with  advantage. 
The  commercial  status  of  Manchester,  and  its 
copious  £  s.  d.,  of  course,  presuppose  excellent 
markets,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
market-places  correspond  with  their  contents. 
The  most  noted  of  all— the  chief  and  central 
market-place  for  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Vic- 
toria Street — is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  wooden  sheds,  open  upon  one  side  to  the 
weather,  and  almost  in  contact  with  a  leading 
thoroughfare  for  wheel-traffic*  A  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  best  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  the  community  absorb  is  supplied 
by  shops,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the 
suburbs,  and  these  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  well 
furnished  with  everything  that  is  ordinarily 
in  demand.  Numbers  of  people  never  think  of 
going  into  town  to  purchase.  Like  the  residents 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  they  depend  upon  the 
dealers  close  by,  instead  of  visiting  their  local 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  shops,  and  in  the 
markets  proper,  there  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
every  kind  of  garden  produce,  excellent  in 
quality,  and  usually  moderate  in  price.  A  portion 
of  the  supply  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
some  is  obtained  from  London  ;  a  good  deal 
more,  at  all  events  of  the  high-class  fruit,  comes 
from  the  gardens  of  noblemen  at  a  distance,  the 
surplus  produce  of  which  here  always  finds  a 
ready  sale.  This  accounts  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Pines,  the  Grapes,  the  Peaches,  and  other 
fruits  of  distinction.     Never  shall  we  forget  the 


*  The  market  in  question,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  a  market 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense. 


impression  produced  when,  casually  waiting  one 
day  in  the  Victoria  Market,  there  was  opened 
under  our  eyes  a  great  box  of  luscious  Apricots, 
"shining,"  as  Mr.  RUSKIN  says,  "in  sweet 
luxury  of  golden  velvet,"  and  said,  in  a  whisper, 
to  have  just  arrived  from  Lord  B 's. 

Fruit  from  foreign  countries,  of  course,  comes 
by  way  of  Liverpool,  and  very  interesting  is  it  to 
observe  what  strange  things  of  exotic  origin 
every  now  and  then  are  offered.  Pomegranates 
are  there  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  Bananas, 
West  Indian  Pines,  American  Apples,  Cran- 
berries, Shaddocks,  and  fancy  kinds  of  Oranges, 
ad  libitum.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  market 
in  England  that  the  fruit  of  the  Opuntia  can  be 
purchased  in  its  season  (under  the  name  of  the 
"Indian  Pear"),  or  that  the  Litchi  and  the 
Loquat  make  their  appearance  intermittently  ;  or 
that  many  persons  have  been  able  to  buy,  as  we 
have  done  in  Manchester,  that  pleasant  rarity, 
the  Custard-apple,  the  produce,  we  believe,  of 
the  Anona  squamosa.  The  articles  obtained 
from  London  vary  of  course  with  the  time  of 
year,  and  include  Capsicums,  Cob  Nuts,  Wal- 
nuts, and  such  things  even  as  Watercress  ;  for, 
though  the  Nasturtium  officinale  is  a  plant  common 
enough  on  the  borders  of  the  Cheshire  ponds,  the 
bunches  brought  by  railway  from  the  south 
seem  to  carry  the  preference. 

Among  flowers  sent  from  London,  in  large 
quantities,  may  be  named  the  poet's  Narcissus 
and  the  Sweet  Violet  —  the  latter  anything 
but  a  common  plant  even  in  Manchester 
gardens,  and  in  the  wild  state  almost  un- 
known. Quite  delightful,  however,  is  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers  from  unpublished  and 
often  from  aristocratic  sources.  There  is  never 
any  lack  in  Manchester  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tions of  such  as  ladies  desire  ;  what  the  prolific 
local  growers  may  fail  to  supply  in  needful 
abundance  being  improvised,  as  it  were,  by  'cute 
purveyors,  who,  if  they  do  not  exactly  "  know  a 
bank  whereon  the  wild  Thyme  blows,"  know  at 
least  where  Camellias,  Acacias,  and  fifty  of  the 
daintiest  things  conceivable  can  be  procured  at 
notice.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  depth  of 
winter  and  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  Inter- 
mittently, of  course,  but  still  as  a  fact,  we  have 
witnessed  quite  a  plethora  of  Bougainvillea, 
Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniaeflora),  scarlet  Ixora, 
Gardenia,Sparmannia,  and  many  other  such  things 
— the  Acacias  in  half  a  dozen  sorts,  pubescens, 
to  wit,  grandis,  hybrida,  verticillata,  and  linearis. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  also  more 
than  one  hundred  white  Water  Lilies  side  by  side 
at  a  penny  a-piece.  Think,  too,  of  cut  sprays 
of  Hovea  Celsi,  of  Eriostemons,  and  of  the 
loveliest  sprays  of  Erica,  all  of  which  we  have 
purchased  in  the  Manchester  market  again  and 
again.  In  Covent  Garden,  perhaps,  this  would 
be  no  more  than  looked  for  :  it  is  well  that  the 
public  should  know  in  what  measure  Manchester 
provides  for  the  universal  love  of  flowers  which 
prevails  around  the  cotton  mills. 

The  local  growers  unquestionably  gave  the  im- 
petus to  the  large  trade  that  is  at  present  done  in 
high  class  flowers,  first  and  foremost  among  them 
being  Mr.  R.  S.  Yates,  whose  Orchids,  Roses, 
bouquets,  and  decorative  plants  in  general  have 
been  renowned  from  time  immemorial.  Mr. 
YATES  is  famed  likewise  for  his  Strawberries. 
His  garden  at  Brooklands,  six  miles  from  Man- 
chester and  four  from  the  Exhibition  ground — 
the  station  almost  adjoining  the  latter — is  one 
which  no  one  who  purposes  seeing  the  horti- 
cultural establishments  of  the  neighbourhood 
should  fail  to  visit.  Mr.  Yates  has  a  fine 
collection  also  of  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  and 
Conifers  of  the  Cupressineous  class.  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Bowdon,  a  few  miles  further  on  the  same 
line  of  railway,  likewise  possesses  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  hardy  and  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs, 
with  conservatory  plants,  .which  should  on  no 
account  be  overlooked.  Nursery  gardens,  as  an  in- 
stitution, are  by  no  means  in  the  ascendant  about 
Manchester,  though  such  as  exist  are  very  credit- 
able to  the  management  ;  Mrs.  COLE  &  SONS', 
for  example,  Mr.  WATKINSON'S,  Mr.  KELLATT'S, 
and  one  or  two  others  ;  these  of  course  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Yates'  and  Mr.  Shaw's. 

The  horticultural  attractions  of  Cottonopolis 
consist  rather  in  the  number  of  establishments 
belonging  to  private  gentlemen,  the  outdoor 
portion  often  pretty,  and  usually  very  well  kept, 
but  subject  to  sad  spoiling  by  the  cold  and 
wet  of  a  climate  that  almost  verges  on  the  dis- 
astrous, so  far  as  prosperous  gardening  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  Sweet  Bay  and  the  Arbutus,  for 
instance,    having    never    a  chance,    except    in 


some  specially  sheltered  nook.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  greenhouse  and  the  hot- 
house become  the  resource,  and  for  the  pleasures 
of  these,  happily,  money  enough  and  to 
spare  is  usually  at  command.  Orchids,  as 
every  one  knows,  have  always  had  a  strong- 
hold in  Manchester,  which  was  famous  for  them 
40  years  ago  in  the  person  of  Mr.  CLOWES,  of 
Broughton  Hall  ;  more  recently,  in  the  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Aspinall  Turner,  and  in  the 
princely  collection  of  Mr.  MENDEL  (quite  lately 
dispersed),  yet  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
its  wealth  in  these  plants  impaired,  since  the 
splendid  collections  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Ainsworth, 
Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  and  the  Messrs.  Wrig- 
ley,  of  Bury,  are  such  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  town  in  Europe.  Besides  these  popularly, 
known  collections  of  Orchids  there  are  many  quiet 
little  treasure-houses  in  which  a  few  choice  sorts 
are  cultivated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thoroughly 
good  lot  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  property 
of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 
Places  well  worth  a  visit  for  their  general  beauty, 
and  for  their  horticultural  interest,  both  indoors 
and  out,  are  of  course  by  no  means  few, 
though  many  of  the  best  lie  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town.  Mr.  Mendel's  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  Exhibition  ground,  and, 
though  the  Orchids  are  gone,  it  is  still  of  consum- 
mate interest  and  instructiveness  in  regard  to 
the  Ferneries.  Norcliffe,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Greg,  glorious  for  its  Conifers  and  Rho- 
dodendrons, is  a  pleasant  half-hour's  walk  from 
Handforth,  9  miles  on  the  London  and  North- 
western line  to  London.  Alderley  Park,  the 
seat  of  Lord  STANLEY,  is  some  12  or  13  miles 
along  the  same  line,  and  easily  manageable  on 
the  same  day  ;  and,  by  making  a  push,  it  is 
possible  also  to  see  Capesthorne,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Davenport,  which  touches  Alderley  at 
the  further  end.  Mr.  Broome  will,  no  doubt, 
give  a  welcome  to  Fallowfield,  and  thence  it  will 
be  well  to  move  on  to  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons',  and 
to  Abney  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  James 
Watts.  In  the  neighbourhood  traversed  by 
the  road  to  these  last  named  places,  pleasure- 
grounds  of  limited  area  but  of  remarkably  good 
features,  ferneries  and  glass,  are  plentiful,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  rechercM. 

At  greater  distances  from  Manchester,  still 
on  the  south  and  south-western  side,  lie  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  Tatton  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Egerton,  reached  by  way  of  Bowdon  ; 
and  Oulton  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Grey  Malpas  Egerton,  reached  by  way  of 
Northwich.  On  the  contrary  side,  at  Pendleton, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Birley  has  a  very  nice  place. 
Worsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton, is  second  to  none  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Heaton  Park,  Lord  Wilton's,  also  has  capital 
prestige.  Todmorden,  where  are  situated  Messrs. 
Stansfield's  celebrated  ferneries,  is  20  miles 
or  so  up  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line. 

Those,  again,  who  are  interested  in  the  laying- 
out  and  the  ornamentation  of  public  parks, 
would  do  well  to  visit  one  or  other  of  the  four 
possessed  by  Manchester  —  Peel  Park,  the 
Queen's,  the  Bradford,  and  the  Alexandra,  the 
first-named  perhaps  the  best,  the  last-named 
only  a  mile  from  the  Exhibition.  Moving  hither 
and  thither,  nothing  will  more  strike  the  visitor 
than  the  dearth  of  horticultural  evidences 
on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  town,  and 
their  abundance  on  the  Cheshire  side.  In 
Cheshire  it  is,  and  within  10  or  12  miles  of  the 
borough  boundaries,  that  the  chief  supply  of 
ordinary  fruit  and  vegetables,  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  this  part  of  England,  is  raised  for 
the  Manchester  market,  Strawberries  and  Rhu- 
barb holding  no  mean  share  of  the  ground, 
while  in  spring  the  country  is  in  certain  parts 
white  with  Damson  bloom.  We  look,  however, 
almost  in  vain  for  such  stone  fruit  as  the 
Nectarine  and  the  Green  Gage.  Neither  in 
Cheshire  does  the  Fig  ripen  out-of-doors  near 
Manchester,  and  the  Medlar  and  the  Walnut 
are  little  more  than  garden  curiosities.  Mul- 
berry trees  occur  here  and  there,  and  ripen  their 
fruit  plentifully  every  season. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  from  an  adverlisement  in 

another  column,  that  a  Dinner  for  Gardeners  and 
their  Friends  will  be  held  near  the  Exhibition  at 
Old  Trafford  on  Thursday  next,  Sept.  4,  at  5  p.m. 

We   are    requested    to    state    that    Professor 

Reichenbach's  address  for  the  next  three  weeks  will 
be  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Orchid  growers 
please  note. 

The  following  Cacti  were  in  flower  during 
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the  month  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock's  collection  :— 
Mammillaria  gigantothele,  M.  spha^rica  ;  Cereus  tri- 
chocanthus,  C.  azureus,  C.  triangularis ;  Echinopsis 
cinnabarina,  E.  Wilkinsii,  E.  Schellhasii  rosea,  E. 
valida;  Echinocactus  ornatus,  E.  Kochii,  E.  myrio- 
stigma,  E.  setispinus,  E.  Linkii,  E.  Williamsii,  E. 
Cunninghamii,  E.  denudatus,  E.  bicolor ;  Leuchten- 
bergia  principis. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Fungus  Eaters 

at  Hereford  is  announced  to  begin  on  Monday, 
October  20,  and  end  on  Saturday,  the  25th.  We 
understand  that  the  veteran  fungologist,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  proposes  spending  the  fungus  week  at 
Hereford  this  year. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  announcement  in  our 

advertising  columns,  the  right  of  entry  for  the  Davis 
Memorial  Prize  Competition  for  1875  has 
been  extended  to  September  29  next. 

We  have  received  the  catalogues  of  two  very 

important  Sales  of  Plants  about  to  take  place  on 
the  Continent.  One  is  that  of  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  8th  proximo 
and  following  days,  and  will  comprise  1600  lots  of 
stove  Orchids,  including  many  of  the  best  and  rarest 
kinds,  in  quantities  ;  800  lots  of  greenhouse  Orchids, 
and  1600  lots  of  cool  Orchids.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  several  new  plants  not  yet  in  commerce, 
numerous  Palms  and  Cycads,  both  specimen  plants  and 
young  stuff;  1000  tropical  fruit  trees,  300  economical 
or  medicinal  plants,  Tree  Ferns,  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants,  &c. ,  will  be  disposed  of,  constituting  altogether 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  collections  ever 
brought  to  the  hammer.  The  collection  will  be  dis- 
persed in  order  that  M.  Linden  may  concentrate  the 
whole  of  his  forces  in  his  Ghent  establishment  (late 
Ameroise  Verschaffelt).  The  other  sale  to  which 
we  have  alluded  is  that  of  M.  DE  Jonge  van  Elle- 
meet,  at  Oostkapelle,  near  Middelbourg,  Holland, 
which  will  take  place  on  September  22,  and  which 
comprises  the  well  known  collection  of  Agaves  got 
together  with  so  much  zeal  by  that  gentleman.  Up- 
wards of  320  lots  will  be  disposed  of.  The  catalogue 
is  in  itself  a  valuable  document,  it  being  a  classified 
list,  according  to  the  system  of  General  Jacobi,  and 
accompanied  with  descriptive  notes  of  the  several 
species  and  varieties.  The  introduction,  specifying  the 
reasons  which  have  led  M.  de  Jonge  to  part  with  the 
cherished  hobby  of  a  lifetime,  is  a  touching  one,  and 
will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who  grieve  to 
see  fine  collections  of  this  nature  dispersed. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan 

Florists'  Society,  which  was  announced  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens,  had 
to  be  abandoned  a  few  days  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  proprietor's  failing  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  pay 
;£ioo  into  the  Society's  exchequer. 

■ From   the  list   of  awards   made    to    British 

exhibitors  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition, 
we  find  that  the  following  firms  have  been  honoured 
with  awards.  In  Group  2  (Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  Forestry),  Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale, 
Holborn,  medal  for  progress  ;  Messrs.  Clayton,  Son 
&  Howlett,  Harrow  Road,  London,  medal  for  merit ; 
Messrs.  Down  &  Co.,  Woburn,  honourable  mention  ; 
Messrs.  G.  &  T.  Fowler,  25,  Great  Dover  Street, 
London,  honourable  mention ;  Mr.  J.  Caven  Fox, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  medal 
for  merit ;  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  16,  Mark  Lane, 
medal  for  progress  ;  Mr.  W.  Hudspith,  Haltwhistle, 
Northumberland,  medal  for  merit  ;  Mr.  E.  Lloyd, 
Horticultural  Works,  Grantham,  medal  for  merit ;  Mr. 
Edward  Lovey,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Cornwall,  honour- 
able mention  ;  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod,  Sedbury  Park, 
Chepstow,  honourable  mention  ;  Messrs.  E.  Packard  & 
Co.,  Ipswich,  medal  for  progress;  Patent  Cork  Company, 
I,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  medal  for  merit  ; 
Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
medal  for  merit  ;  Messrs.  Raynbird,  Caldecott  &  Co., 
Basingstoke,  medal  for  merit ;  Mr.  H.  Simon,  St. 
Peter's  Square,  Manchester,  honourable  mention ; 
South  of  England  Oyster  Cultivating  Company, 
61,  Gracechurch  Street,  honourable  mention  ;  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  medal  for  progress.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  medals  for  "  Progress,"  for 
"Merit,"  for  "Fine  Arts,"  and  for  "Good  Taste," 
are  perfectly  equal  in  rank  and  value. 

In  reference    to   the    Manchester   Fruit 

Show,  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  column,  and  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever 
held,  we  learn  that  the  entries  reach  to  2000,  and  that 
the  competition  generally  will  be  keen.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  will  open  the  exhibition  at  12,  noon,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  and  will  also  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner  to 
be  held  at  6  o'clock  the  same  evening  in  the  Hulme 
Town  Hall,  Manchester.  If  the  result  of  the  exhi- 
bition be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  efforts  put 
forth,  it  will  indeed  be  a  great  success.  The  results 
depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  fourteenth  session  and  quarter  centennial 

celebration  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
will,  as  we  have  already  announced,  be  held  in  the 
hall     of    the    Massachusetts    Horticultural    Society, 


Tremont  Street,  in  Boston,  commencing  Wednesday, 
September  10,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continue 
for  three  days.  All  horticultural,  pomological,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  kindred  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  are  invited  to  send  delega- 
tions, as  large  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  are  invited 
to  be  present  and  take  seats  in  the  Convention.  The 
coming  session  will  be  especially  interesting,  com- 
memorating, as  it  will,  the  termination  of  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Society, 
and,  it  is  believed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  On  this 
occasion  there  will  be  brought  together  the  best  culti- 
vators and  fruits  of  America,  when  may  be  examined 
and  compared  the  fruits,  not  only  of  the  cooler  climes 
of  the  North,  but  of  the  South,  the  West,  and  the 
Pacific  slope.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  there  will  be 
a  full  attendance  of  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  thereby  stimulating  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion, by  the  concentrated  information  and  experience 
of  cultivators,  and  aiding  the  Society  in  perfecting  its 
catalogue  of  fruits.  At  this  session  the  Society  will 
appoint  the  place  for  its  next  meeting,  and  also  decide 
what  action  it  will  take  on  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  International  Exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  1876  in  Philadelphia.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  with  hotels,  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
various  railroad  companies  terminating  in  Boston,  for 
a  reduction  of  fare,  and  of  which  notice  will  be  given 
in  a  future  circular.  Similar  arrangements  can  un- 
doubtedly be  made  by  the  various  delegations  with 
roads  in  their  localities.  Members  and  delegates  are 
requested  to  contribute  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  communicate  in  regard  to 
them  whatever  may  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  the  science  of  American  pomology.  Each 
contributor  is  requested  to  prepare  a  complete  list  of 
his  collection,  and  to  present  the  same  with  his  fruits, 
that  a  report  of  all  the  varieties  entered  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  as  early  as  practicable.  An 
increased  interest  will  be  given  to  the  occasion  by  the 
grand  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  which  will  occur  at  the 
same  time.  Packages  of  fruits,  with  the  name  of  the 
contributor,  may  be  addressed  as  follows: — "Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,"  care  of  E.  W.  Buswell, 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  for  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 
Apples,  also  of  Pears,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  seed- 
ling fruits,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Raisins,  dried 
fruits,  and  canned  fruits.  We  print  the  "programme 
of  business"  at  length,  as  a  useful  guide  for  future 
"  Congresses  "  in  this  country  : — 

Hours  of  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  ro  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Friday,  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Rules  for  speaking  : — Five  minutes,  and  no  person  to 
speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject  without  leave. 

Wednesday,  10  A.M. — Introductory  exercises  ;  appoint- 
ment of  committees — viz.,  on  credentials,  on  nomination 
of  officers,  on  record  of  fruits  exhibited,  on  awards  of 
premiums.  3  P.M. — President's  address  ;  reports  of  com- 
mittee on  credentials,  and  on  nomination  of  officers  ; 
election  of  officers  ;  reception  of  Treasurer's  report  ;  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  place  of  holding  next  meeting  ;  also, 
in  regard  to  what  measures  the  Society  will  take  to 
participate  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  awarding 
premiums  by  this  Society. 

Thursday,  9  a.m. — Reports  of  standing  committees  ; 
discussion  of  the  value  of  fruits  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue, to  be  called  by  the  Secretary,  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  follows  : — Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  &x.  At  the  close  of 
each  division,  statements  relative  to  new  varieties  will  be 
received. 

Friday,  10  A.M.  — Reports  of  committees  on  fruits 
exhibited,  and  on  premiums  ;  reception  of  essays  ;  com- 
pletion of  discussion  on  values  of  fruits,  as  per  catalogue, 
and  introduction  of  names  of  new  varieties.  3  P.M. — 
Resolutions,  &c.  ;  adjournment. 

Essays. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  prepare  essays,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Illinois,  on  Diseased  Apple  Trees 
and  their  Cause. 

Wm.  Saunders,  Esq.,  District  Columbia,  on  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Pruning. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Esq.,  Pennsylvania,  on  Fungi  on 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Diseases,  as  Cause,  Result,  or  Concomi- 
tants ot  one  another. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Esq. ,  Georgia,  on  Cause,  Remedy, 
or  Preventative  of  Pear  Blight. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  named  gentle- 
men have  been  invited,  and  are  expected  to  prepare 
short,  condensed  practical  essays,  or  papers,  as  follows:  — 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Harvard  University,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Geological  Age  of  Fruit-bearing 
Plants. 

Dr.  John  Strentzel,  California,  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Fig  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Illinois,  on  Root  Pruning,  and  How  to 
Grow  the  Fairest  Fruit. 

Mark  Miller,  Esq.,  Iowa,  on  Fruit  Growing  and 
Varieties  in  Iowa  and  other  Western  States. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Ohio,  on  Grapes,  Culture, 
Varieties,  &c. 

C,  M,  Hovey,  Esq.,  Massachusetts,  on  Pear  Culture. 


P.  Barry,  Esq.,  New  York,  on  How  to  Grow  and  Keep 
Pear  Trees  in  Vigour  and  Shape. 

Robert  Manning,  Esq.,  Massachusetts  :  Is  there  a  Per- 
manent Decline  in  the  Apple  Tree  and  its  Crop  in  New 
England? 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Esq.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Exhaustion  of 
Fruit  Trees,  and  the  Remedy  therefor. 

Josiah  Hoopes,  Esq.,  Pennyslvania,  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Stock  on  the  Graft,  or  of  the  Graft  on  the  Stock. 

A.  S.  Fuller,  Esq.,  New  Jersey,  on  Culture  and  Varie- 
ties of  Small  Fruits. 

William  Parry,  Esq.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Cultivation 
and  Varieties  of  the  Apricot  and  Plum. 

W.  C.  Barry,  Esq.,  New  York,  on  the  Keeping  and 
Ripening  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Grape. 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Ohio,  on  the  Cherry. 

We  learn  that  the  whole  Union  has  taken  up  the 
matter  with  spirit ;  and  that  even  from  Nebraska, 
where  scarce  a  dozen  years  since  a  fruit  tree  was  un- 
known, a  large  consignment — "  a  car-load  " — of  fruit 
is  expected. 

A  pretty  low-growing  plant,  suitable  for  the 

front  lines  of  the  herbaceous  border,  is  Lythrum  floc- 
cosum.  It  has  purplish  flowers.  Among  the  nu- 
merous species  of  Pentstemon  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  lover  of  herbaceous  plants  are  P.  cordifolium,  with 
dark  green  cordate  ovate  leaves  and  conspicuous  red 
flowers ;  and  P.  Lobbii,  with  neat  oblong  leaves, 
bushy  habit,  and  clear  yellow  flowers.  Both  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  borders  at  Chiswiclc 

Dr.  Garrod  has  recently  called  attention  to 

the  difference  in  the  Temperature  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  Body  respectively  as  a  possible  source 
of  nerve  force.  This  latter  is  now  generally  recognised 
as,  in  some  shape  or  another,  an  electrical  pheno- 
menon ;  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  differences  of 
temperature  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  maintain  an 
electric  current.  The  effect  of  such  variations  of 
temperature  on  the  circulation  of  fluids  is,  of  course, 
generally  appreciated. 


OUR  GREAT  FLOWER  SHOWS -ELE- 
PHANTS TO  THE  RESCUE. 
Yes,  they  must  be  brought  back.  Great  shows 
become  impossible  without  large  plants — an  accumula- 
tion of  littles  only  spreads  the  littles  more  widely  ; 
and  a  wide  spread  of  little  things,  however  beautiful, 
lacks  dignity,  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  these 
qualities  are  essential  to  a  great  show.  Excellence 
may  please,  but  bulk  furnishes,  draws,  satisfies.  All 
this  may  be  vulgar  taste,  but  if  so,  the  vulgarity  is 
natural,  and  Nature  has  some  claims  to  be  satisfied. 
Besides,  why  should  our  admiration  of  large  objects  be 
held  to  be  vulgar?  On  that  principle  it  would  be 
more  refined  taste  to  admire  a  grasshopper  than  adore 
a  lovely  woman,  and  the  rushlight  would  be  better 
than  the  sun.  For  years  a  certain  class  of  writers  have 
actually  reasoned  thus,  and  a  dead  set  was  made 
against  large  plants.  The  elephants  were  impaled 
upon  the  sharp  pens  of  witty  scribblers,  until  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  left.  Their  places  are 
vacant  or  filled  with  pigmies;  and  then  we  marvel 
greatly  and  cry  out  loudly  about  the  thin  spread  pro- 
vided in  our  great  exhibition  tents.  But  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  when  most  of  the  giant  plants  have 
disappeared?  Take  thrice  twenty  elephants  out  of 
the  recent  great  show  at  Bath,  and  not  all  the  beauty 
left  would  redeem  it  from  sheer  poverty.  Put  three  or 
four  more  twenties  in  of  equal  excellence  to  the  noble 
plants  of  Messrs.  Baines  and  Cole,  and  the  large  tent  is 
filled  to  repletion  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
beholder.  The  attempt  to  fill  a  large  tent  with  small 
plants  is  futile,  as  the  effort  would  be  to  form  a  noble 
forest  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants  only.  Stature 
and  bulk  are  equally  necessary  in  both  cases.  As  Mr. 
Baines  well  puts  it,  in  his  admirable  remarks  at 
p.  1 1 12,  in  which  I  entirely  agree,  large  exhibition 
plants  are  needed  of  naturally  large  growth,  both 
flowering  and  foliage,  brought  out  in  the  best  condi- 
tion that  skill  and  culture  can  arrive  at.  In  a  word  the 
elephants  must  be  brought  back,  and  yet  they  have 
just  been  banished  entirely  on  wrong  issues,  and  on 
the  fantastical  assumption,  among  others,  that  it 
required  less  skill  to  grow  and  preserve  big  plants  in 
health  than  little  ones.  There  never  was  a  more 
glaring  fallacy.  One  feels  almost  provoked  with  the 
unkind  expression  that  those  only  tilted  at  the 
elephants  who  could  neither  rear  nor  preserve  them  ; 
as  if  that  could  be  any  reason  why  those  who  could 
and  did  do  both  well,  should  not  show  as  a 
means  of  wealth,  profit,  and  strength  to  our  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  to  the  gratification,  instruction, 
and  improvement  of  the  public  at  large.  Until  we  are 
spectacled  with  microscopes,  size  will  always  tell,  and 
the  larger  and  more  important  the  show,  the  larger, 
perhaps,  the  plants  should  be.  Large  plants  should 
form  the  major  part  of  the  exhibition,  filling  the  eyes 
of  all  with  their  massive  beauty  ol  colour  and  of  form, 
and  giving  a  well  furnished  look  to  the  whole.  In  a 
word,  they  should  be  the  furniture  —  small  plants, 
fruit,  cut  flowers,  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
ornaments,  admirable  accessories  to,  but  poor  sub- 
stitutes for,  the  regular  furniture  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Baines,  I  see,  writes  of  small  plants  being  sure  to  be 
shown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illustrate  their  general 
character,  and  exemplify  good  culture.     Such  a  sue- 
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cessful  grower  of  elephants  cannot  mean  by  this,  that 
betier  culture  can  be  shown  in  producing  small  plants 
than  large,  though  doubtless  many  will  so  read  the 
sentence,  omitting  the  following  sentence  already 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  large  plants  being  in  the  best 
condition  that  skilful  culture  can  arrive  at.  Other 
conditions  being  alike,  doubtless  the  larger  the  plant  the 
greater  the  skill  in  its  production  ;  of  course  I  mean 
plants  of  the  same  sorts,  alike  easy  or  difficult  of 
cultivation.  The  set  against  size,  merely  as  such,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  it  is  foolish  and  mischievous.  It  is 
valuable  or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances  of 
space,  time,  place  ;  and  all  these  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
present  at  our  great  shows,  to  welcome  size  as  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  their  greatness. 

But  Mr.  Baines,  who  assuredly  knows,  affirms  that 
the  elephants  don't  pay.  They  cost  too  much  to  fetch 
and  carry  home  again,  to  leave  much  margin  of  profit, 
and  therefore,  I  presume,  they  are  sometimes  left 
at  home.  If  so,  the  schedule  must  at  once  be 
altered  in  favour  of  the  big  plants  and  larger  collec- 
tions, for  the  experience  of  Bath  has  but  emphasised  a 
lesson  read  to  us  at  many  other  shows — that,  whatever 
else  is  present  or  absent,  we  cannot  possibly  do  without 
the  elephants.  A  good  deal  of  packing  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  the  leading  articles  must  be  solid,  good, 
substantial,  satisfying.  Elephants  to  the  rescue  ! 
should  be  the  cry  of  all  who  are 
bewailing  the  poverty  and  bar- 
renness of  some  recent  shows  ; 
and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
jurors  to  see  that  the  huge  plants 
are  as  perfect  as  skill  can  make 
them.  The  interests  of  exhibitors 
lie  in  the  same  direction,  else 
may  some  Jack-all  or  Catch-all 
whip  up  the  prize,  and  walk  off 
with  it  from  under  the  elephants' 
trunks.  D.  T.  Fish. 


at  Kew.  Pnya  grandiflora  is  nearly  in  bloom  in  the 
same  house. 

.  Why    do    we    so   seldom  see  in  our  stoves 

Lagerstrcemia  indica?  It  is  certainly  one  of  our 
handsomest  stove  shrubs.  There  is  a  fine  example  of 
it  just  now  in  the  Palm  stove  at  Kew.  The  very 
handsome  BROMELIA  Sceptrum,  to  which  we  alluded 
on  a  former  occasion,  is  now  in  fruit.  The  fruits  are 
oblong,  bright  yellow,  about  the  size  of  a  small  lien's 
egg,  and  are  borne  in  loose  erect  panicles. 

There    is   now   in   bloom    in   the   nursery    of 

J.  Ivery  &  Son,  Dorking,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Coral 
Tree,  Erythrina  cristagalli,  in  great  beauty,  and 
which  is  well  worth  an  inspection.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  has  been  in  its  present  situation  50  years. 
The  stump  of  this  leguminous  plant  is  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  30  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  H.  Drover, 
Dorking  Nursery. 

At   the    annual   dinner   of  the   Southampton 

Horticultural  Society,  last  week,  the  Chairman,  whilst 
in  a  liberal  mood,  offered  to  give  next  year  a  prize  of 
£2.  for  the  "best  exhibition  of  Standard  Roses." 
How  such  a  singular  class  is  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  of  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
committee  to  solve,  and  a  group  of  standards  starved 


leaves  at  short  intervals,  and  which  produce  a  very 
characteristic  appearance.     The  fruits  are  globose. 

The  species  of  Do?monorops  are  rather  numerous, 
and  belong  to  tropical  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. They  differ  from  Calamus  in  having  deciduous 
instead  of  persistent  spathes,  and  in  some  few  other 
technical  points,  and  all  have  prickly,  and,  at  length, 
climbing  .stems,  furnished  with  elegantly  pinnate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  mostly  linear.  In  the 
younger  condition,  represented  in  our  figure,  when  they 
have  a  nicely  balanced  tuft  of  leaves  and  but  little 
stem,  they  are  of  a  remarkably  ornamental  character. 


FLOWER   GOSSIP. 

Among  the  ornamental  Urn- 
bellifers  Seseli  gummiferum 
is  one  of  the  best.  Its  compara- 
tively low  stature,  elegantly  cut 
leaves,  glaucous  colour,  and  full 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  render 
it  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  border. 

A   plant  that  should  be 

much  more  grown  in  gardens  is 
Vittadinia  triloba,  a  Daisy- 
like  plant,  with  greater  elegance 
and  refinement  than  the  common 
Daisy. 

The    LlNARIAS    are    a 

handsome  race,  and  among  the 
best  of  them  is  L.  triornitho- 
phora  ;  our  common  Linaria  vul- 
garis is  also  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  our  wild  plants. 

Among  Ornamental  La- 
biates now  in  bloom,  Cedron- 
ELLA  CANA  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  foliage  is  hoary, 
and  the  violet-crimson  flowers 
are  bome  in  dense  spikes. 


Lobelia   syphilitica, 

■with  dark  blue  flowers  some- 
what resembling  those  of  some 
of  the  Pentstemons,  may  be 
recommended  as  a  fine  low- 
growing  herbaceous  plant,  not  so  much  known  as  it 
should  be. 

In  the  succulent-house  at  Kew   Eryngium 

EBURNEUM  is  now  in  bloom  ;  its  leaves  are  like  those 
of  E.  bromelia^folium,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
heads  upon  an  elongated  branching  panicle,  the 
branches  of  which  are  ivory-white  with  a  pale 
greenish  tint. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  beds  at  the  Royal 

Gardens,  Kew,  is  that  in  front  of  the  Museum,  No.  3, 
which  is  planted  in  the  same  style  as  last  year,  but  a 
greater  uniformity  of  height  has  been  secured.  The 
bed  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  is  edged  with 
Golden  Feather,  and  is  planted  with  various  "  sub- 
tropical" plants,  such  as  Nicotianas,  Maize,  Cannas, 
Ferdinandas,  Ricinus,  &c.,  among  which  are  inter- 
spersed Amaranthus  salicifolius,  Abutilon  Thompsoni, 
and  flowering  Gladioli.  The  general  effect  is  good, 
and  the  interest  great,  though  the  blaze  of  colour  will, 
it  is  true,  not  equal  that  of  the  chromatic  beds. 

An  interesting  plant  for  rockwork  is  Scabiosa 

parnasSjE,  which  grows  in  "hummocks,"  and  has 
hoary  foliage  and  pale  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  feathery 
pappus-like  calyx,  which  gives  the  plant  a  very  distinct 
aspect. 

The    Xanthorrhcea,   to    which    we    lately 

alluded,  is  hardly  yet  in  bloom  in  the  succulent-house 
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Fig.  249. — d.bmonorops  verticillaris. 


into  existence  in  pots  is  hardly  likely  to  prove  an 
elegant  display.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stebbing  is  rather 
ironical  on  the  subject  of  standard  Roses,  and  holds 
them  in  abhorrence  ;  if  so,  and  his  prize  does  not  make 
roots  conditional,  it  may  thus  be  the  means  of  sweeping 
many  a  mop  stick  with  its  shock-head  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  the  Eryngiu.ms  you  mention  at 

p.  1048,  I  strongly  recommend  two  now  in  flower,  E. 
glomeratum,  which  has  a  multitude  of  small  deep  blue 
heads,  and  E.  giganteum,  with  plenty  of  large  heads, 
each  resting  on  a  disc  from  6  to  9  inches  wide,  like 
frosted  silver.  E.  giganteum  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  herbaceous  plants  I  know.  H.  N. 
Ellacombe. 


D&MONOROPS  VERTICILLARIS. 
The  Damonorops  verticillaris,  known  also  in  gar- 
dens as  Calamus  verticillaris,  is  a  fine  pinnated  Palm 
of  the  Malacca  region.  Like  many  of  the  allied  Palms 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years  in  our 
hothouses  and  at  our  exhibitions,  it  is  in  all  stages  of 
its  growth  a  very  elegant  plant,  but  perhaps  seldom 
more  useful  for  general  decorative  purposes  than  when 
about  the  size  of,  or  a  trifle  larger  than,  that  shown  in 
our  engraving  (fig.  249),  which  was  prepared  from  one 
of  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons'  plants.  One  of  its  well- 
marked  features  is  the  production  of  the  rings  or 
verticils  of  spines  which  surround  the  petioles  of  the 


CHATSWORTH, 
The  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  of  this  grand 
ducal  residence.    Numbers  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  gaze  on  its  stateliness  and  magnificence,  and  those 
who  have  not  done  so  have  a  treat  in  store.     The  fine 
park  is  studded  with  trees,  and  is  a  rising  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage  drive,   below  which  in  the 
valley  is  a  stream  of  water,  and  on  the  right  the  beau- 
tiful Pteris  aquilina  grows  in  abundance,  and  forms  a 
fine  cover  for  game,  which  are  of  course  a  great  feature 
here,  as  also  are  the  deer  that  bound  to  and  fro  and 
add  life  to  the  scene.     The  mansion  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture,   well  backed  by  trees    and 
stands  on  rising  ground.    A  short 
distance  in  front  is  a  bridge  which 
crosses  the  stream  ;  this  is  a  noble 
part  of  the  park,  well  undulated 
and  planted  with  splendid  clumps 
of  trees  ;  a  village  church  spire  in 
the  distance  also  lends  a  charm 
to  the  landscape.  There  are  many 
interesting  spots  in  this  domain, 
but  they  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  enumerate,  as  it  is  my 
intention  to  keep  to  the  grounds 
and  gardens  as  the  chief  object  in 
this  description.     It  is  one  of  the 
best  kept  places  I  have  seen,  and 
one  of  the  most  naturally  laid  out, 
with  its   beautiful   rocks,    which 
give  it  a   wild  appearance  ;  and 
the  trees,  lawns,  and  undulations 
— planted   in   some   places   with 
shrubs,     Rhododendrons,    &c. — ■ 
have  a  grand  effect.  The  fountains 
and    waterfalls   are   magnificent, 
and  to  see  them  all   playing  at 
once   is  a  sight   not   to   be  pro- 
duced at  many  places  for  the  want 
of  such  a  supply  of  water.     The 
late  Duke,  from  whose  ideas  such 
magnificence  has  here  been  ob- 
tained,   must  have  had  a  noble 
mind  and  exquisite  taste. 

The  Palm-house  is  a  gigantic 
affair,  and,  to  my  mind,  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  structure.  At  the 
entrance  to  this  house  is  the  Rock 
Cascade,  surrounded  by  trees  ; 
it  is  placed  in  a  secluded  spot, 
with  grass  banks  encircling  it, 
and  fine  plants  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  and  Wellingtonia  gigan- 
tea,  &c,  which  are  backed  with 
large  specimen  trees  of  various 
descriptions.  On  either  side  of 
the  noble  centre  path  inside  are 
magnificent  specimen  plants. 
There  is  a  grand  pair  of  Chamae- 
rops  excelsa,  with  fine  stems,  also 
Livistona  borbonica,  equally  fine, 
and  the  charming  Chamcerops 
Palmetto,  Phcenix  dactylifera  (the 
Date  Palm),  together  with  P.  sylvestris,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Sabal  Blackburniana  ;  also  S.  umbraculifera,  with 
its  large  fan-like  leaves.  There  are  besides  many  charm- 
ingspecimens,  snchasMarantas,  Anthuriums,  Bambusas, 
Dracaenas,  of  which  there  are  some  noble  examples,  as 
well  as  of  Cycads,  and  some  grand  Agaves.  In  the  cross 
walk  is  a  fine  avenue  of  Musas,  which  has  a  noble 
appearance.  Jji  the  side  walks,  which  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  are  many  collections  of  plants.  On 
both  sides  are  splendid  specimens  of  Agave  americana, 
and  many  other  species,  forming  quite  a  grove  ;  with 
Cycas  revoluta  and  Beaucarnea  recurvata,  with  its  grace- 
ful foliage.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  Cacti  and 
other  kinds  of  succulents.  One  of  the  most  rare  plants 
to  see  in  bloom  was  the  charming  Renanlhera  coccinea, 
producing  three  spikes  of  its  showy-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Speed  succeeds  in  blooming  this  plant  every 
year,  which  few  Orchid  growers  are  able  to  do. 
It  is  grown  on  a  birch  pole,  in  the  Palm-house, 
and  seems  to  grow  and  flower  just  as  Mr. 
Speed  likes.  This  plant  is  worth  a  journey 
to  see  by  those  who  appreciate  good  culture, 
and  like  myself  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  done,  as  nearly  everything  here 
is  creditably  done.  The  hanging  baskets  are  another 
attractive  feature  of  this  house.  The  Achimenes  are 
grand,  5  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  bearing  hun- 
dreds of  flowers ;  and  hanging  as  they  do  from  the  roof 
they  have  a  charming  effect.  No  one  could  believe 
unless  they  saw  it,  what  a  magnificent  effect  they  have, 
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especially  among  the  green  foliage  of  the  Palms  and 
Ferns.  There  are  other  baskets  filled  with  Ferns,  and 
also  some  filled  with  Epiphyllum  truncatum  of  various 
colours,  which  must  be  very  grand  when  in  bloom. 
Climbers  were  trained  up  to  the  top  of  the  chains  by 
which  the  baskets  were  suspended,  and  produced  a 
very  good  effect.  There  are  many  beautiful  climbers 
trained  on  the  side  of  this  house,  such  as  Combre- 
tum  purpureum,  which  with  its  vivid  scarlet  flowers  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  stove  climbers. 
The  Allamandas  are  another  great  feature  ;  trained 
among  the  fine  foliaged  and  graceful  growing  plants, 
they  have  a  charming  effect.  On  the  whole,  it  gives 
one  an  idea  of  a  tropical  forest.  The  rockwork  is  very 
fine,  and  naturally  and  tastefully  planted  with  Ferns, 
such  as  Cibotium  Barometz,  with  its  creeping  rhizome. 
Mr.  Speed  informed  me  he  used  its  fine  fronds  for  deco- 
rating large  vases  in  halls  and  large  rooms — they  hang 
so  gracefully  and  keep  so  well,  and  are  very  useful — as 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  decoration  done  here.  The 
Musas  are  cut  and  sent  to  London  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  are  grown  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  they  can  be  cut  and  not  missed.  The 
rockwork  in  this  house  is  planted  with  Adian- 
tutns  and  other  Ferns,  intermixed  with  Begonias, 
Agaves,  and  various  ornamental  plants  useful  for 
cutting.  To  enumerate  all  the  plants  grown  in  this 
house  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  space ;  but 
I  advise  all  lovers  of  a  tropical  house  to  lose  no 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  this,  in  which  there  is  such 
a  varied  and  grand  collection  of  plants. 

The  Orchid- houses  are  three  in  number.  In  them 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  good  old  kinds, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  see  taken  care  of  and  grown  to 
such  perfection.  Many  of  these  plants  have  been  here 
ever  since  they  were  introduced  under  the  care  of  Paxton, 
afterwards  of  Taplin,  now  of  Speed.  It  certainly  aston- 
ished me,  as  an  Orchid  grower  of  30  years'  standing,  to 
see  the  Vandas,  with  their  leaves  growing  down  to  the 
pots,  8  feet  or  more  high,  producing  as  many  as  30 
spikes  of  their  lovely  flowers,  some  with  15  flowers  on 
each.  When  we  see  Vandas  in  different  places 
we  visit,  with  part  of  the  leaves  off,  and  not  half  the 
height,  and  naked  stems,  I  do  not  wonder  at  gentlemen 
giving  them  up  ;  but  when  grown  as  Mr.  Speed  grows 
them,  they  are  noble  plants,  and,  with  their  dark  green 
foliage,  and  throwing  out  their  roots  freely  into  the  air, 
are,  whether  in  or  out  of  flower,  an  ornament  to  any 
house.  This  house  is  about  60  feet  long  and  26  feet 
broad,  with  a  centre  table,  and  paths  up  each  side. 
On  the  centre  table  there  are  some  noble  East  Indian 
Orchids,  but  not  many  in  bloom,  as  the  blooming 
season  is  nearly  over,  but  they  are  making  fine  growths. 
The  first  plant  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
Aerides  odoratum  majus,  a  grand  plant,  that  had 
just  gone  out  of  flower,  and  which  produced  50  spikes 
of  bloom.  Vanda  suavis,  a  noble  specimen,  which 
had  borne  about  32  spikes  of  its  lovely  flowers  (such  a 
plant  every  Orchid  grower  should  see  in  bloom)  ;  V. 
tricolor,  just  as  fine,  and  also  V.  tricolor  insignis.  The 
centre  of  this  table  is  filled  with  a  number  of  these 
noble  plants,  which  when  in  bloom  must  produce  a 
charming  effect.  Under  these  fine  specimens  are  other 
good  kinds,  such  as  Vanda  Batemanni,  a  grand  plant, 
with  one  spike  producing  30  buds  and  flowers  of  a 
crimson  and  yellow  colour  ;  Aerides  affine,  with  its 
charming  spikes  of  bloom  ;  also  A.  suavissimum,  and 
Angnecum  eburneum,  a  fine  species  for  winter  flower- 
ing. Saccolabium  retusum  was  growing  vigorously, 
also  giganteum,  with  its  short  stout  leaves.  On  the 
side  table  was  Calanthe  Veitchii,  numerous  plants  and 
very  large,  which  when  they  are  in  bloom  I  imagine 
will  bear  about  50  spikes — Mr.  Speed  informed  me 
that  last  year  there  had  been  on  some  of  the  spikes 
70  flowers  ;  also  a  fine  lot  of  C.  vestita,  which  is  a  good 
plant  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration.  These  mix 
well  with  Ferns,  their  drooping  spikes  producing  a 
charming  effect  amongst  the  green  foliage.  On  the 
other  side  were  some  well-grown  Aerides  Lobbii, 
A.  nobile  showing  some  fine  spikes,  also  quinquevul- 
nerum,  with  three  highly-coloured  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
A.  Fieldingii  ;  Vanda  Roxburghii,  nearly  3  feet  high, 
which  is  seldom  seen  grown  so  well  ;  good  plants  of 
Phalcenopsis  ;  and  along  the  side  are  trained  some 
well-bloomed  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  which  help  to 
enliven  an  Orchid-house.  Here  was  a  fine  plant  of  Ne- 
penthes Hookeri,  with  fine  dark-spotted  pitchers  ;  and 
N.  Rafflesiana  is  also  well  grown.  These  are  the  two 
best  to  cultivate. 

The  next  house  is  about  ^5  feet  long  by  26  wide:  the 
centre  table  has  some  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
D.  Calceolus  and  D.  Dalhousieanum,  which  are  fine 
plants  for  a  large  house  ;  magnificent  specimens  of  D. 
densiflorum  and  Farmeri,  which  are  among  the  best. 
In  the  same  house  is  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.  Mossiae  superba;  Laeliapurpurata,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Laslias,  also  L.  anceps,  and  many  other  fine  old 
plants,  such  as  we  used  to  see  in  days  gone  by  at  the 
Chiswick  shows.  Stephanotis  floribunda  is  trained  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  was  profusely  blooming. 
I  was  glad  to  see  some  Ferns  grown  amongst  the 
Orchids.  There  were  fine  plants  of  Adiantum  farley- 
ense  and  other  good  kinds,  which  had  a  pretty  effect, 
drooping  over  the  tables,  and  amongst  the  plants  every 
available  place  is  made  use  of  for  growing  plants 
suitable  for  decoration,  which  is  Mr.  Speed's  chief  aim. 

The  third  house  is  60  feet  long  by  26  wide.  In  this 
there  are  also  many  fine  specimens,  such  as  Miltonia  * 


spectabilis  (3  feet  across),  and  Clowesiana,  very  strong; 
also  a  grand  specimen  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  a  good 
winter-blooming  Orchid  ;  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
Dendrobium  densiflorum  (3  feet  through — a  fine  speci- 
men), Phajus  Wallichii  and  grandifolius,  which  will 
produce  10  to  20  spikes  each  ;  and  what  can  be  more 
useful  for  winter  blooming  and  more  convenient,  for 
when  in  bloom  they  will  keep  in  any  place  you  like  to 
put  them  in?  Oncidiums  thrive  well  here.  Pleiones  are 
finely  grown,  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  pans  of 
these  lovely  Indian  winter  Crocuses.  There  are  also 
many  rare  Orchids  in  these  houses,  but  I  was  more 
pleased  to  see  so  many  fine  old  favourites  that  have 
been  dispensed  with  in  most  collections.  To  my  mind 
there  are  few  new  Orchids  that  can  surpass  the  old 
standards. 

Another  class  of  plants  also  attracted  my  attention, 
and  which  we  seldom  see  grown';  I  mean  the  Saracenias. 
Of  these  there  were  many  fine  plants.  I  will  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  best.  S.  Drummondii,  S.  purpurea,  with  its 
very  rich  horn-like  pitchers  ;  S.  maxima  is  also  a  grand 
one,  and  is  the  same  species  as  Mr.  Baines  exhibits  so 
finely  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  every  one  that  sees  it ; 
S.  psittacina  is  well  grown,  as  aiso  is  Cephalotus  folli- 
cularis,  the  Australian  Pitcher  plant,  which  is  very 
fine.  Associated  with  these  was  the  fine  Amaryllis 
Holfordii,  which  was  finely  in  bloom,  together  with 
many  other  showy  kinds.  These  plants  should  be  grown 
more  than  they  are,  especially  as  they  take  up  so  little 
room  and  grow  well  between  the  Orchids  in  the  cool 
house  ;  there  is  nothing  better  for  producing  effect  than 
their  showy  flowers  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  as  we  have 
few  Orchids  of  those  colours  ;  and  they  can  be  grown 
in  any  greenhouse,  and  brought  amongst  the  Orchids 
when  in  bloom.  They  are  good  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  can  be  had  all  the  year  round  if  you  have  a 
large  stock  of  them  ;  some  lose  their  foliage  when  at 
rest,  they  can  then  be  easily  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
when  they  are  required  for  blooming  can  be  put  again 
into  the  light. 

The  next  house  I  saw  was  an  Erica-house,  in  which 
there  is  a  good  collection,  intermixed  with  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Genetyllis  Hookeri,  in  bloom  ; 
Phcenocoma  proliferum,  well  grown  ;  Aphelexts,  finely 
in  bloom.  There  are  some  good  plants  of  Ericas.  I 
noticed  in  bloom  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni  and  Wilsoni 
major,  E.  exquisita,  a  lovely  kind ;  E.  tricolor  major, 
E.  eximia,  and  by  the  side  of  this  the  beautiful 
E.  obbata,  the  finest  light  Erica  in  cultivation,  and  many 
others  in  bloom.  I  must  not  forget  to  name  the  showy 
Disa  grand  iflora,  a  well-grown  plant  of  which  with  a 
spike  2  feet  high,  bore  five  very  fine  flowers.  The 
plant  thrives  well  in  this  cool  house,  and  Mr.  Speed 
has  evidently  found  out  the  treatment  it  requires  ;  he 
has  grown  it  from  a  small  piece  bought  two  years  ago  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  greenhouse  Orchids. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  stove  about  50  feet  in  length  filled 
with  choice  foliage  plants  for  table  decoration,  and 
they  are  a  well  grown  collection  for  the  purpose  ; 
Dracaena  Guilfoylei,  with  its  fine  colour  ;  D.  regina, 
with  its  green  and  yellow  foliage,  is  a  showy  kind.  The 
Crotons  were  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  such  as  longifolia, 
angustifolia — this  is  one  of  the  best  for  table  decora- 
tion ;  undulatum  is  also  a  good  kind,  as  are  variegatum, 
Hookeri,  &c.  Maranta  Veitchii  was  a  very  good  speci- 
men plant.  In  the  second  house  is  a  grand  display  of 
Ixora  javanica,  with  its  bright  orange  flowers  ;  and 
javanica  floribunda,  a  free  blooming  kind  ;  I.  Wil- 
liamsii  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  kinds ;  I. 
crocata  was  flowering  freely,  intermixed  with  the  other 
good  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  There  was  also  a 
splendid  lot  of  young  Palms,  used  for  hall  and  room 
decoration.  We  now  come  to  a  range  of  houses  where 
the  plants  are  arranged  on  the  floor,  such  as  Yucca 
aloifolia  variegata,  finely  coloured  ;  quadricolor  was 
also  very  conspicuous.  There  were  some  fine  Palms 
and  Dracaenas,  such  as  Guilfoylei  and  regina,  plants 
2  feet  high,  and  well  coloured  ;  Pandanus  Veitchii  was 
well  grown  and  coloured.  A  fourth  house  was  filled  with 
a  good  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  which  were  bloom- 
ingwell.  After  this  we  came  to  a  Iongcorridor,  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  wall  being  covered  with  climbers  and 
other  plants  ;  among  which  were  Cantua  dependens, 
beautifully  in  bloom — a  charming  plant,  and  looking 
well  beside  the  pretty  scarlet  Mitrariacoccinea,  bloom- 
ing profusely  ;  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  with  its 
pretty  white  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  Indigofera  decora 
finely  in  bloom,  with  its  lilac-coloured  flowers  ;  also 
the  Lapageria  rosea,  and  fine  specimens  of  Brugmansia 
Knightii,  &c,  and  the  grand  B.  sanguinea,  with  its 
flowers  hanging  from  the  foliage,  producing  a  noble 
appearance.  There  are  also  some  fine  Fuchsias,  and 
trained  in  this  way  they  are  very  effective,  and  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  centre  of  this  corridor 
is  a  grand  plant  of  Camellia  reticulata,  which  I  was  in- 
formed had  from  2000  to  3000  flowers  on  it  last  year — 
these  must  present  a  magnificent  appearance  when  in 
bloom ;  also  a  fine  specimen  of  alba-plena,  the  best  of  the 
white  kinds.  Overhanging  these  Camellias  is  the  fine 
old  Fuchsia  corymbi flora,  with  its  drooping  spikes 
of  bloom  ;  near  this  is  Clematis  Jackmanni,  with 
several  hundred  flowers  of  the  richest  purple  ;  trained 
in  this  way  the  effect  is  grand.  Of  the  Rose  Marc'chal 
Niel  there  is  a  splendid  plant,  which  produces  many 
hundreds  of  its  golden-yellow  blossoms  ;  there  are  also 
many  other  fine  plants  in  this  house,  besides  those 
enumerated. 

The  Orange-house  joins  the  mansion,  and  is  about' 


100  feet  in  length,  and  filled  with  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Orange  trees,  Camellias,  and  Tree  Ferns, 
amongst  which  Dicksonia  antarctica  is  very  conspicuous. 
Some  of  the  Orange  trees  are  20  feet  high,  as  are  some 
of  the  Camellias.  There  is  a  grand  plant  of  Araucaria 
Bidwillii,  a  Dacrydium,  20  feet  high,  with  its  graceful 
foliage;  there  are  also  some  good  Agaves.  The  Orange 
tubs  were  planted  with  Ferns  and  Selaginella — in  fact, 
everything  is  studied  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 

There  is  also  a  large  Camellia-house,  containing  well 
grown  specimens,  of  such  kinds  as  alba-plena,  elegans, 
Lady  Hume's  Blush — a  very  beautiful  Camellia,  seldom 
met  with.  Imbricata  and  fimbriata  are  also  grand 
plants — in  fact,  I  never  saw  Camellias  in  better,  health. 
On  the  front  wall  was  a  charming  plant  of  Luculia 
gratissima,  which  produces  large  heads  of  pink  flowers 
in  autumn  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  conservatory  plants 
that  is  grown  ;  Lapageria  rosea  was  profusely  in  bloom  ; 
and  large  specimen  Fuchsias  overhung  the  path. 
This  house  is  edged  with  Selaginella,  which  forms  a 
pretty  finish  to  the  walks.  B.  S.  Williams, 

(To  he  Continued.) 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

I  have  grown  Osdorn's  Forcing  French  Bean 
this  year  in  the  forcing-houses  here,  and  found 
it  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  forcing,  being  very 
dwarf  and  prolific.  The  greatest  cropper,  however, 
with  me  has  been  the  Canadian  Wonder,  and  a  won- 
derful variety  it  is  for  size  of  pods,  and  the  long  time 
it  keeps  in  when  bearing  them.  Its  strong  habit  is 
rather  against  it  where  the  shelves  or  spaces  in  which 
it  is  forced  are  circumscribed,  but  where  room  can  be 
found  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  productive  sort 
grown.  I  have  it  at  the  present  time  growing  out-of- 
doors,  and  it  is  likewise  as  good  a  bearer  there  as  when 
forced.    William  Tillery,  Welbeck. 

If  Hathaway's  Excelsior    Tomato  does 

generally  as  well  as  it  is  now  doing  with  me,  it  will 
soon  become  the  most  acceptable  Love-apple  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  of  moderate  growth,  flowers 
early,  and  fruits  freely,  so  much  so  as  to  be  the  better 
for  a  little  thinning.  The  fruit  is  of  good  average  size, 
richly  coloured  when  ripe,  and  extremely  handsome,  pro- 
bably the  handsomest  of  all  the  Tomatos,  being  plump, 
quite  round,  and  devoid  of  all  sutures.  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  make  a  good  pot  kind,  and  certainly  it  will 
be  valuable  for  exhibition.  It  has  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate,  and  its  merits  are  now  well  esta- 
blished. A.  D. 

A   correspondent    in  a   recent  issue    strongly 

advised  the  growing  of  the  Eclipse  Runner  to  super- 
sede the  growth  of  frequent  crops  of  Dwarf  Beans. 
We  can  from  experience  commend  a  much  better  kind 
than  that — namely,  the  Premier  Runner,  a  tho- 
roughly original  and  distinct  kind,  raised  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  and  which  a  few  years  since  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  Chiswick  as  a  superior  garden 
variety.  The  pods  are  not  large  and  coarse,  but 
exactly  resemble  those  of  a  good  dwarf  Bean  ;  and  it 
is  most  tender  and  well  flavoured  when  cooked.  The 
dry  seed  is  in  size  like  that  of  the  Negro,  and  in  colour 
is  red,  and  slightly  speckled.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
5  feet,  and  bears  profusely  from  close  to  the  ground  to 
the  top.  We  are  not  certain  that  it  is  yet  offered  in 
the  trade,  but  it  ought  to  be. 

The  only   Potato   that   with   me   this   year 

showed  symptoms  of  the  Disease  was  a  plant  of  a 
kind  called  Birmingham  Blue.  Not  long  since  the 
root  was  lifted,  and  the  haulm  thoughtlessly  thrown 
close  to  the  haulm  of  the  Red  Regents  growing  close 
by,  vigorous  and  healthy.  A  few  days  after,  I  noticed 
that  a  large  number  of  spots  had  appeared  in  the  haulm 
of  this  kind,  immediately  over  the  piece  of  diseased 
haulm  that  had  been  thrown  there,  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  row  only.  This  would  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease,  like  human  epidemics,  can  be  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  as  here  the  germs  must  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  leaves,  which  we  are  told  are 
the  lungs  of  a  plant.  In  any  case  the  incident  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  of  the  subject.  X.  Z. 

Perhaps  it  will  give  some  force  to  what  I  have 

already  stated  with  regard  to  the  great  Simil.yuiiy 
thatexists  amongst  Lapstone  Potatos,  if  I  now  mid, 
that  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  about  20  sorts  of  Lap- 
stones  under  diverse  names  have  been  grown  during  the 
past  summer,  and  of  these  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
divergence  of  growth  or  in  general  appearance  except 
in  one  or  two  instances.  As  this  similarity  extends 
also  to  the  tubers,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  almost 
all  later  raised  Lapstones  are  but  seedling  reproductions 
of  the  original  Cobbler's  Lapstone.  Without  develop- 
ing any  special  improvement,  Mr.  Culverwell  may 
have  been  the  raiser  of  Yorkshire  Hero.  I  do  not 
contest  his  statement,  but  what  I  say  is  this  :  if  there 
are  a  large  number  of  other  kinds  of  Lapstones  exactly 
similar  to  it,  how  is  he  to  swear  that  such  an  one  is  his 
seedling,  if  the  name  be  not  present  ?  I  will  undertake 
to  assert  that  if  12  kinds  of  Lapstones  were  growing 
side  by  side,  with  Yorkshire  Hero  amongst  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell  it  either  by  the 
growth  or  the  appearance  of  the  crop — assuming  of 
course  that  the  names  of  the  sorts  were  removed.  Again, 
after  all   how   much   is  Hero   really  superior    to  the 
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original  Lapstone  ?— is  it  any  ?  In  a  few  cases  some 
superiority  may  be  found,  but  generally  it  is  neither 
better  nor  worse.  The  reason  why  I  think  it  desir- 
able to  retain  three  or  four  Lapstones  is,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  Lapstones  are  popular  under  one 
name,  and  in  others  under  another  name,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  in  trade  to  favour  these  localisms. 
Alex.  Dean.       ___ 

AZALEA    GROWING   IN  AMERICA. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations  (figs.  250  and  251),  that  Azalea  growing  in 
America  has  reached  to  something  like  as  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  it  has  amongst  ourselves.  The 
plants  represented  belong  to  Professor  Sargent  of 
Brookline,  near  Boston,  who,  during  their  flowering 
season  last  spring,  generously  threw  his  collection  open 
to  public  inspection.  They  are  plants  of  which  he 
might  well  feel  proud.  The  New  York  Nation, 
indeed,  with  characteristic  big  talk,  refers  to  them  as 
"the  finest  exhibition  of  Azaleas  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  loan  exhibition  at  Kew  [whatever  that  may 
mean],  and  the  fine  display  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  not 
being  excepted"  ;  but,  though  we  may  not  bequile  pie- 
pared  to  endorse  this  description,  since  we  have  had  in 
Englandsuch  things  asAzalea  shows  that  would  take  just 
a  little  good  cultivation  to  beat  them,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  subjoined  figures,  worked  up  from  photographs, 
to  show  that  the  Brookline  collection  consists  of  plants 


There  has  not  been  so  wet  a  July  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  if  we  have  a  repetitio  n  of  last  atuumn's 
weather  it  will  be  disastrous  as  far  as  another  year's 
crop  is  concerned.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlamig. 

The  prospects  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  were 

never  brighter  than  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The 
orchards  were  literally  one  mass  of  blossom,  but  the 
excessively  cold  weather  in  the  end  of  March  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  April,  accompanied  by 
severe  frost  at  night,  reduced  the  chances  of  a  crop  to 
a  minimum — it  is  a  wonder  we  had  any  fruit  at  all.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  following  is  the 
result  in  this  district :— Apples  not  quite  half  a  crop, 
Pears  about  half  a  crop,  Tlums  very  thin  indeed, 
Cherries  a  fair  crop.  The  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears 
that  are  carrying  the  most  fruit  here  are — Apples  : 
Warner's  King,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Apple  Royale, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and  Court  Pendu-plat ;  the 
lateness  of  the  latter's  flowering  saved  the  crop. 
Pears :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Brown  Beurre,  Easter  Beurre, 
and  Beurre  Ranee.  The  dwarf  pyramid  trees,  both 
Apple  and  Tear,  where  protected,  are  carrying  a  nice 
crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  too,  promised  well, 
but,  as  a  consequence  of  the  prevailing  cold  weather, 
never  fully  developed  their  blossoms,  and  hence  there 
is  but  a  scanty  crop.  The  trees  were  well  protected  by 
"Frigi  Domo"  notwithstanding.  Of  Plums  we  have 
a  very  good  crop   on  an  east  wall  of  the  following 


other  respects,  I  never  remember  seeing  so  much 
injury  done  by  small  birds  to  the  fruit  bushes,  and  also 
to  the  wall  trees.  During  spring  both  trees  and 
bushes  received  heavy  dustings  of  strong  lime,  ground 
fine,  which  appeared  to  check  the  ravages.  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  application  of  lime,  both  to 
wall  trees  and  also  to  fruit  bushes,  was  attended  with 
good  results  at  the  time,  and  also  afterwards.  We 
have  had  much  less  trouble  with  the  attacks  of  cater- 
pillars this  season  on  the  fruit  bushes.  The  shoots  of 
the  Plum  trees  on  the  walls  have  also  been  freer  from 
the  aphis  than  in  previous  years  ;  in  fact,  all  the  trees 
on  the  walls,  and  espaliers,  bushes,  &c.  ,are  now  in  ex- 
cellent growth.  James  Draoitt,  The  Denbiis,  Dorking. 

The  Peach  crop  and  that  of  Nectarines  out-of- 
doors  are  very  scarce.  The  small  birds  made  such  havoc 
of  the  buds  in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February  in 
some  gardens  they  completely  cleared  the  trees.  I 
have  never  known  birds  destroy  them  in  such  a  manner 
before.  No  doubt  the  Pears  to  a  certain  extent  suffered 
likewise.    IV.  Hallett,  Cossington  Farm,  Bridgwater. 

The  Apricot  failure,  no  doubt,  is  owing  more 

to  the  badly  ripened  wood  of  last  year  than  to  the  frosts 
and  cold  winds  of  the  past  spring.  It  was  the  month 
of  November  before  the  trees  shed  any  of  their  leaves, 
and  then  even  they  were  forced  off  by  the  frost.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  was  impossible  for  the  flower-buds 
to   mature  perfectly.      Though   there   was   plenty    of 


Fig.  250.—  view  or  professor  sargent  s  azalea  house. 


Fig.  271.— azalea  in  Die  a  decora,  as  grown  at  brookline. 


in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Fig.  250  gives  a 
general  view  of  Prof.  Sargent's  Azalea-house,  and  1 
fig.  251  shows  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  1 
specimens,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  distance 
in  fig.  250.  This  plant,  the  queen  of  the  collec- 
tion, is  the  variety  called  Azalea  indica  decora,  is 
described  as  being  a  dome-shaped  plant,  of  about  5 
feet  high,  16  feet  in  circumference,  and  bearing  more 
than  3000  of  its  superb  blossoms.  The  plant,  we 
learn,  is  nearly  30  years  old,  and  it  has  always  been 
trained  with  the  greatest  care.  Some  idea  of  its  ex- 
cellence may  be  formed  from  the  fact  Uhat  1000  dol. 
have  been  offered  for  it.  The  collection  contains 
about  200  plants,  every  one  of  which  would  be  con- 
sidered an  acquisition  in  any  private  collection,  most 
of  them  being  remarkably  fine  specimens.  Indeed 
the  merit  of  the  collection  may  be  pretty  accurately 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  specimen 
shown  in  fig.  251  did  not  appear  at  all  out  of  place 
when  standing  amongst  its  companions  in  the  exhibi- 
tion house.    T.  M. 


THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

[By  way  of  supplement  to  the  tabular  details  given  last  week,  we 
add  the  following  notes,  kindly  supplied  by  our  correspondents.] 

Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  1872  (amount- 
ing to  71.90  inches)  and  the  absence  of  sunshine 
the  wood  of  fruit -trees  never  ripened,  and  the 
blossom  on  Apples,  Pears,  &c. ,  was  very  weak  this 
year.  Small  fruits  are,  however,  very  abundant  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  rainfall  of  July,  with  its  26  wet  days  and 
7.70  inches  of  rain,  flavour  has  been  very  deficient. 


kinds:  —  Rivers'  Early  Matchless,  Early  Orleans, 
Green  Gage,  Washington,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Denyer's  Victoria.  I  ought  to  add  that  this  wall  was 
partly  protected.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  fruit  trees  generally  are  in  better  health  than  I 
have  seen  them  for  the  last  few  years,  which  augurs 
well  for  maturing  their  growth,  and,  with  a  favourable 
spring,  giving  us  a  better  return  next  year.  T.  Simpson, 
Chelmsford. 

Our  fruit   crops  are  a  decided    improvement 

upon  those  of  1872,  but  still  there  is  ample  room  for 
amendment.  The  wood  of  many  fruit  trees  is  ripening 
well,  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  excellent  crops  in 
1874.  Last  year  our  fruit  was  not  only  seriously 
deficient,  but  the  foliage  suffered  considerably,  carrying 
a  scorched  appearance  till  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
in  many  cases  was  severely  injured  by  black  and  green 
aphis.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  of  which  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  explanation,  that  hardly  any  wasps  have 
made  their  appearance  this  season,  whereas  in  former 
years  they  visited  us  by  the  thousand  long  before  this 
time.  In  our  four  orchards  the  Apple  crop  is  abundant, 
and  will  yield  a  large  return— a  great  boon  to  the 
farmers,  as  the  stock  of  cider  is,  in  many  cases,  nearly 
exhausted.  Alex.  Cramb,  Tortworth  Court. 

On   the  Surrey  Hills  we  experienced  greater 

drawbacks  during  the  past  spring  than  we  have 
done  for  20  years  past,  During  the  last  week  in 
April  we  had  two  nights  of  6°  of  frost,  accompanied 
with  snow.  The  early  crops  of  Potatos  on  south 
borders  were  so  seriously  cut  off  that  very  few  of  the 
plants  ever  recovered ;   and  to  add  to  our  losses  in 


blossom  opened  in  spring  for  a  crop,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, puny  and  petalless  to  such  a  degree  that  it  no 
sooner  opened  than  it  fell,  as  if  in  reality  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  tree,  so  slight  was  the  adhesion. 
If  a  dry,  warm  autumn  is  forthcoming,  the  trees,  not- 
withstanding the  strong,  luxuriant  growth,  may  mature 
perfectly,  and  show  promise  of  a  full  crop  for  next 
year.  The  partial  failure  of  the  Apple  crop  may  be 
traced  partly  to  the  same  cause,  but  in  different  degree. 
Some  trees  of  some  sorts  are  laden  with  fruit,  while 
I  their  next  neighbour  is  fruitless  ;  even  if  the  same 
variety,  one  tree  has  a  full  crop,  another  few  fruits 
and  another  none  at  all.  The  hardy  kinds,  such  as  the 
Codlings,  which  above  all,  one  would  fancy,  should  have 
a  crop,  or  even  a  few  on,  have  none,  while  some  of  the 
tenderer  kinds  have  a  good  crop.  The  Cellini,  Irish 
Peach,  Baldwin,  Ecclinville,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Reinette  de  Caut  or  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  have  all  fine  crops.  In  parts  of  the  garden 
where  our  Dumelow  Seedling  and  other  first-rate  sorts 
are,  the  failure  was  caused  by  insects  and  cold  north- 
westerly winds,  and  in  other  cases  want  of  blossom 
was  the  cause.  Quantities  of  fruit  fell  when  about  the 
size  of  Hazel  Nuts.  We  cannot  expect  fine  fruit  of  any 
variety,  for  some  are  dropping  already,  imperfectly 
matured,  while  those  left  are  swelling  slowly.  The 
sorts  of  Pears  that  have  the  best  crops  on  are  the  late 
kinds,  such  as  Easter  Beurr<5.  Ne  Plus  Meuns,  Winter 
Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Ranee.  Heat  is  wanted 
to  mature  the  wood  and  growths  for  another  year.  All 
our  Pears  are  on  walls  with  a  west  aspect,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  on  a  south  wall,  but  these  are  no 
better  than  those  on  the  west.     Plums  on  some  trees 
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were  plentiful  at  the  first  stage  of  swelling,  but  since 
the  stoning  period  they  have  all  fallen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tree  or  two  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Victoria. 
Strawberries  were  never  so  fine,  plentiful,  and  good 
on  all  the  sorts  we  grow,  namely,  Keens'  Seedling, 
La  Constante,  Prince  of  Wales,  President,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  ;  La  Constante  is  a  great 
cropper,  and  a  splendid  pot  plant  in  May.  Cherries, 
though  plentiful,  would  have  been  an  immense  crop 
but  for  the  dropping  at  the  stoning  period,  when  they 
came  off  in  such  quantities  that  fears  were  entertained 
of  losing  the  whole  crop.  This  happened  on  walls 
with  an  east  aspect,  more  than  on  those  with  a  north 
aspect.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

■   The  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  autumn  of    1872 

materially  affected  the  crop  of  fruit  this  year  on  the 
tender  sorts  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  especially 
Apples,  Pears,  and  stone  fruit.  The  crop  all  over  is 
fully  an  average,  but  the  trees  are  bearing  very  un- 
equally, some  having  a  heavy  crop,  and  many  of  the 
tender  sorts  bearing  none.  This  season  has  been  very 
favourable  since  the  middle  of  May,  and  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  very  fine.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeilh  Gardens. 

From  the  severe  frost  we  had  at  the  end  of  May 

fruits  of  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds  sustained  a  severe 
check,  and  became  a  prey  to  all  the  kinds  of  vermin 
they  are  heir  to.  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries  were 
soon  completely  smothered  with  green  and  black  aphis. 
Apples  especially  are  now  making  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  all  ihe  stunted  fruit  have  fallen  off,  leaving 
only  a  light  half  crop,  which  appears  to  consist  of 
healthy  fruit.  Pears  have  been  most  miserably  attacked 
with  the  Pear  leech — the  most  determined  attack  I  ever 
saw,  and  twice  I  had  to  repeat  thoroughly  the  lime 
dredging  before  I  could  subdue  them.  The  same  pest 
has  also  attacked  some  kinds  of  Cherries  most  severely. 
Of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  especially  the  former, 
every  leaf  would  have  been  devoured  by  caterpillars 
had  they  not  been  assiduously  looked  after ;  and  the 
only  kinds  of  fruit  that  have  escaped  completely  the 
attack  of  some  or  other  kind  of  vermin  are  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries,  both  of  which  I  believe  have 
been  very  good.  R.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle  Gardens, 
Durham. 

In  reference  to  the  return  made  by  me  of  the 

fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  beg  to  say  we  are 
most  unfavourably  situated,  our  garden  lying  every 
way  but  toward  the  south,  and  in  a  very  cold  damp 
bottom.  We  can  scarcely  ever  get  a  crop  of  Apricots  ; 
sometimes  we  get  good  Peaches  when  we  have  a  hot 
summer  the  previous  year,  and  then  our  Pears  are 
pretty  good  ;  this  year  our  Strawberries  bloomed  well, 
but  Alice  Maude  and  Keens'  Seedling  being  the 
earliest  in  flower,  were  quite  killed.  I  could  not  gather 
a  dish  from  them.  Gooseberries,  too,  which  were  then 
nicely  formed,  were  destroyed  by  the  same  frost,  and 
what  remained  were  sheltered  by  other  branches.  Wal- 
nuts are  very  partial — on  some  trees,  where  sheltered, 
there  is  a  good  crop  ;  where  exposed,  there  is  none. 
A.  yohnson,  Savernake  Forest,   Wilts. 

Our  heavy  land  was  surcharged  with  wet  last 

year,  the  rainfall  being  11  inches  in  excess.  Orchard 
fruit  trees  failed  to  mature  the  succulent  and  gross 
wood,  the  growth  of  which  was  so  much  induced  by 
the  wet  season.  Few  fruit  buds  were  formed,  and  a 
very  complete  failure  in  the  Apple  crop  is  the  conse- 
quence. Our  orchards  are  partly  shaded  by  large 
woods,  which  intercept  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
The  Strawberry  crop  was  quite  wonderful  in  its  abun- 
dance. The  rainfall  of  last  year  induced  a  free  and 
healthy  growth,  and  was  clearly  the  cause  of  this  sea- 
son's abundance.  Princess  Royal,  Garibaldi,  Presi- 
dent, Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hogg,  Frogmore  Late  Pine, 
and  the  Duke,  were  prolific  beyond  example.  William 
Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  report  (p.  1 144), 

allow  me  to  add,  in  regard  to  the  Apricot  crop  especi- 
ally, that  here  two  trees  of  the  Peach  Apricot  are  laden 
with  an  average  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  which  are  ripen- 
ing unusually  well,  the  young  wood  and  foliage  also 
are  remarkably  vigorous  and  healthy.  These  latter 
qualities  likewise  apply  to  the  Moor  Park  and  other 
varieties,  which,  however,  are  but  slightly  cropped 
with  fruit,  though  protected  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  during  the  blooming  period.  The  Plum 
crop  here  against  the  walls  was  also  secured  by  means 
of  artificial  protection,  viz.,  by  three  and  four  folds  of 
herring  netting,  which  warded  off  the  cold  rains  and 
sleet  as  well  as  the  frosts.  My  Apple  crop  is  in  most 
instances  unusually  good,  and  promises  to  be  of 
good  quality  in  general ;  while  trees  of  several  years 
standing,  which  had  borne  but  very  light  crops  or  no 
crop  for  four  and  six  years,  are  now  well  cropped.  In 
further  reference  to  the  protection,  or  otherwise,  of  all 
fruit  during  the  blooming  period,  it  may  be  instructive 
to  add  that  the  wall  trees  this  season  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  G.  R.  Philips,  Bart.,  Weston  House,  9  miles 
distant  from  here,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
county,  which  received  no  artificial  protection,  being 
allowed,  by  way  of  a  trial,  to  take  their  chance,  have 
presented,  almost  without  exception,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  nice  fruit,  both  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Pears;  Plums, 
instances  as 


Whilst  I  am  penning  these  remarks  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  50  dozens  of 
Apricots  lying  ready  gathered  to  be  sent  into  the 
mansion  at  Weston  for  preserving,  and  these  apart 
from  several  scores  already  sent  in  or  remaining  on 
the  trees.    W.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eatington  Park. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 

of  vegetation  generally  this  year,  arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  thorough  saturation  which  the  ground 
received  last  year,  followed  this  season  by  an  amount 
of  atmospheric  humidity  which,  so  far  as  the  season 
has  gone,  is  everything  that  we  could  wish  for.  Heavy 
timber  trees  have  very  much  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  recent  dry  seasons  ;  and  Vines  in 
naked  borders  have  benefited  much  by  the  copious 
rains  of  the  last  two  years.  Win.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey 
Gardens,  Coventry. 

The  frost  on  the  night  of  the  19th  or  on  the 

morning  of  the  20th  of  May  (when  we  had  10°),  de- 
stroyed our  Pear  and  Plum  crops.  Thos.  Speed,  The 
Gardens,  Ckatsiuorth. 

■ We  had   a  great  deal  of  frost   in  May.     On 

various  nights  we  had  6°  and  8°,  and  on  the  20th  there 
was  160.  The  weather,  however,  was  dry,  and  an  un- 
usually abundant  crop  of  fruit  has  followed.  Archibald 
Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy. 

Plums,  Cherries,    and  Nuts,  when  in   flower, 

were  much  injured  by  frosts  from  the  19th  to  the  2Sth 
of  April,  the  thermometer  out-of-doors  having  regis- 
tered during  that  time  from  2°  to  5°  of  frost  in  this 
place,  which  is  a  good  deal  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
Fruit  trees  at  present  look  very  well  and  healthy.  W. 
li  hitaker,  Crewe  Hall,    Cheshire. 


THE  USEFUL  PLANTS  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 
The  Auckland  flora  includes  nearly  every  New 
Zealand  plant  of  proved  economic  value.  All  the 
Pines,  Beeches,  and  other  timber-producing  trees,  and 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  large  and  valuable  and  important 
families  of  grasses  and  sedges. 

The  limited  space  at  command  permits  but  a  brief 
notice  of  the  economic  properties  of  a  few  species.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  Kauri  (Dammara  aus- 
tralis),  the  only  true  Conifer  in  the  colony.  Its  most 
southern  habitats  are  said  to  be  at  Kawhia  on  the 
west  coast,  and  near  Maketu  on  the  east  coast ;  but  in 
each  of  these  localities  only  a  small  cluster  of  stunted 
trees  is  found.  Trees  of  large  size  are  not  found  in 
any  quantity  on  the  west  coast,  south  of  the  Manu- 
kau,  although  small-sized  trees  occur  freely  about  the 
Woikato  coal  mines  :  on  the  east  coast  it  occurs  in 
forests  for  a  few  miles  south  of  Mercury  Bay.  It  is  the 
noblest  tree  in  New  Zealand,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  100  to  150  and  even  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  ol 
from  4  to  12  feet  in  diameter ;  still  larger  specimens 
are  occasionally  seen.  Its  timber  combines  the  tough- 
ness of  the  Baltic  red  deal  (Pinus  sylvestris)  with  the 
silkiness  of  the  American  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus). 
From  its  being  so  frequently  felled  when  in  a  growing 
state,  it  has  acquired  a  reputation,  at  least  partly  unde- 
served, for  shrinking  longitudinally;  and  until  recently, 
moreover,  the  demand  has  been  so  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  that  converters  habitually  mixed  inferior 
qualities  with  their  samples,  to  its  unfair  depreciation 
and  their  own  ultimate  loss  in  the  foreign  market. 
Certainly  no  other  Pine  timber  combines  so  many  good 
qualities,  with  great  durability.  The  fossil  resin, 
known  as  Kauri  gum,  which  forms  so  important  a  part 
in  the  exports  of  this  province,  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  this  tree.  It  however  pre- 
sents certain  peculiarities  which  at  least  suggest  the 
possibility  of  some  other  origin. 

The  Kauri  presents  a  marked  peculiarity  in  its 
geognostic  distribution,  in  showing  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  vicinity  of  paleozoic  rocks ;  nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  this  more  strikingly  shown  than  on  the 
Great  Barrier  Island,  where  it  is  abundant  on  the 
paleozoic  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  extremely 
rare  on  the  volcanic  rocks  to  the  north  and  south. 

The  Matai  (Podocarpus  spicata),  the  Miro  (P.  fer- 
ruginea),  the  Totara  (P.  Totara),  the  Kahikatea  (P. 
dacrydioides),  the  Rimu  (Dacrydium  cupressinum),  the 
Tanekaha  (Phyllocladus  trichomanoides),  attain  a  large 
size,  and  produce  serviceable  timber — although  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  Kauri.  The  wood  of  the  Manuwao 
(Dacrydium  Colensoi)  is  almost  indestructible. 

From  its  importance  in  the  ship-building  trade  of 
the  province,  the  Pohutukaua  (Metrosideros  tomentosa) 
demands  special  notice.  For  knees,  bent  pieces,  and 
blocks  it  is  invaluable.  In  some  districts  it  is  already 
becoming  scarce,  although  still  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  the  east  coast,  where  it  finds  its  southern 
limit  at  Tolago  Bay.  Comparatively  rare  in  the 
Kaipara  district,  it  yet  extends  on  the  west  coast  as 
far  south  as  Waitara.  The  quality  of  its  timber  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  Rata  (M.  lucida)  which 
supplies  its  place  for  the  ship-builders  of  the  southern 
provinces.  The  northern  Rata  (M.  robusta)  is  also 
used  by  the  ship-builder. 

The  Puriri  (Vitex  littoralis),  which  is  abundant  in 
the  north,    is  comparatively  rare  to  the  south  of  the 


Plums,  however,  are  scarce.     I  fear  such    Waitemata,  although  it  occurs  in  Taranaki.     Its  timbei 
the  above  are  but  few  and  far  between,  J  more  nearly  approaches  the  West  Indian  Lignum-vita 


than  any  other  New  Zealand  wood,  and  is  valuable  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  districts  where  it  is 
abundant  it  is  specially  preferred  for  fencing-posts,  on 
account  of  its  great  durability,  but  it  will  soon  become 
of  too  great  value  to  be  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Durable  fencing  stuff  is  also  procured  from  the  Rata, 
the  inland  Pohutukaua,  the  Rawiri,  and  Tea-tree, 
when  large  (Leptospermum  ericoides,  and  L.  sco- 
parium),  the  Kowhai  (Sophora  tetraptera),  the  Maire 
(Santalum  Cunninghamii),  the  Black  Maire  (Olea 
Cunninghamii  and  O.  lanceolata),  &c. 

Wheelwright's  stuff  is  furnished  by  a  variety  of  trees 
— spokes  by  Rawiri,  &c.  ;  hubs  by  the  Tawhai  (Fagus 
fusca),  which  in  this  province  grows  from  the  sea  level 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  shafts  and  bent  stuff  by 
the  Titoki  (Alectryon  excelsum),  Tangeao  (Tetranthera 
calicaris),  and  Tanekaha,  &c. 

Ornamental  woods  are  produced  by  a  large  number 
of  trees.  Kauri  (which  when  "mottled"  is  specially 
prized),  Rewa-rewa  (Ivnightia  excelsa),  Black  Maire, 
Ake-ake  (Dodonrea  viscosa),  Puriri,  Mapau  (Myrsine 
aU5tralis),  Tipau  (M.  salicina),  Toro  (Persoonia  Toro), 
Rata,  Kowhai,  Tarairi  (Nesodaphne  Tarairi),  &c. 

Dye-stuffs  are  procured  from  the  bark  and  wood  of 
the  Mako-mako  (Aristotelia  fruticosa),  Hinau  (EI:eo- 
carpus  dentatus),  Whau  (Entelea  arborescens),  Tupa- 
kihi  (Coriaria  ruscifolia),  Tanekaha,  Tahuhi  (Gaul- 
theria  antipoda),  Pokaka  (Elreocarpus  Hookerianus), 
and  several  Lichens. 

Oils  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Kohia  (Passi- 
flora  tetrandra),  and  the  Titoki,  are  highly  valued  for 
the  purposes  of  the  armourer,  watchmaker,  &c. 

Barks  for  tanning  are  largely  furnished  by  the 
Towai  (Weinmannia  silvicola)  and  W.  racemosa  (the 
Tanekaha),  and  others. 

The  production  of  the  fibre  of  Phormium  tenax 
(New  Zealand  Flax),  for  export  is  steadily  increasing  ; 
the  Tingahere  (Cordyline  Banksii),  one  of  the  hand- 
somest species  of  a  handsome  genus,  abundant  in  this 
province,  furnishes  a  long,  fine,  and  durable  fibre. 
Both  these  plants  furnish  the  material  for  paper  of 
extreme  durability. 

Many  species  furnish  drugs,  which  might  be  made 
serviceable  articles  of  export.  The  "Supplejack" 
gives  a  good  substitute  for  sarsaparilla  ;  the  gum  of 
Phormium  is  invaluable  for  severe  burns,  scalds,  and 
wounds  ;  the  gum  of  the  Ponga  (Cyathea  medullaris) 
is  a  vermifuge ;  Pelargonium  clandestinum  (the 
Kopata)  and  Geranium  microphyllum,  both  of  which 
are  common  in  the  province,  afford  good  substitutes 
for  arnica ;  the  inner  bark  of  the  Pohutukaua  and 
Rata,  and  the  root  bark  of  the  Bramble  (Rubus 
australis),  are  of  great  value  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
but  the  want  of  space  forbids  mention  of  many  interest- 
ing objects  in  this  section. 

It  has  been  flippantly  said,  "New  Zealand  has  no 
flower  equal  to  the  Dog  Rose."  Those  who  have  seen 
the  gorgeous  Pohutukaua,  or  its  still  more  beautiful 
northern  ally,  Metrosideros  diffusa ;  the  lilac-coloured 
Towai,  and  several  of  its  kindred  ;  the  starry  Renga- 
renga,  the  snowy  Clematis,  the  fiery  Clianthus,  the 
elegant  Tawaai  (Ixerba  brexioides),  the  Kowhai,  and 
many  other  plants  far  from  rare  in  the  province,  will 
certainly  have  formed  a  different  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  the  indigenous  plants,  nearly  300 
species,  chiefly  European  plants  of  cultivation,  with  a 
few  from  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other 
countries,  require  mention,  as  they  have  become 
thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  province,  and  in  some 
localities  are  partially  extirpating  the  native  plants. 
Senecio  scandens  is  destroying  the  Clematis,  Bind- 
weed, and  others ;  the  Fern  disappears  before  the 
Clover  ;  Chamomile,  Flea-bane,  and  grasses  often  may 
be  found  occupying  large  patches  of  uncultivated 
ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original  possessors  of 
the  soil.  Several  of  the  less  common  native  plants, 
formerly  abundant  on  Mount  Eden,  for  instance,  can 
now  be  obtained  there  only  by  the  closest  search  ;  but 
the  extent  of  this  article  forbids  further  allusion  to  this 
most  inviting  topic.  From  the  "  Auckland  Almanac." 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 


Dr.  E.  Lucas,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Hildesheim,  province  of  Hanover,  has  collected  statis- 
tics as  to  this  year's  probable  Fruit  Harvest  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  which 
deserve  to  be  widely  known.  Herr  Lucas,  through 
the  medium  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  committee 
members  of  the  German  Pomological  Society  resident 
in  different  parts  of  the  countries  named,  collected  in- 
formation as  to  the  expected  yield  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Walnut  trees.  He  caused  his  correspond- 
ents to  designate  the  probable  yield  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  : — Very  good,  good,  medium,  inferior, 
and  failure  ;  and  he  received  answers  from  65  districts. 
Of  the  districts  reported  on,  the  yield  of  the  Apple  tree 
will  be  very  good  in  only  one,  good  in  four,  medium 
in  19,  inferior  in  38  districts,  and  a  complete 
failure  in  one.  The  report  on  the  Pear  tree  is  as 
follows  : — Four  good,  16  medium,  43  inferior,  a  very 
good  harvest  and  a  complete  failure  being  expected  in 
none  of  the  districts.  Of  Plums,  the  yield  will  be  very 
good  in  I,  good  in  5,  medium  in  11,  inferior  in  32, 
complete  failure  in  15  districts.  The  yield  of  the 
Walnut  tree  is  described  as  medium  in  7,  inferior  in 
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16,  as  a  failure  in  3S,  there  being  no  good  and  very 
good  districts.  The  Apple  and  Pear  harvest  is  con- 
sidered good  only  in  a  few  districts  of  Bavaria,  Brans- 
wick,  Lower  Alsace,  Rhine  Province,  Westphalia, 
and  Southern  Hungary.  Plums  will  be  plentiful  only 
at  Guben  (province  of  Brandenburg)  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Carimhia,  and  in  Hungary.  Walnuts  seem  a  failure 
everywhere.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  fruit  harvest 
of  Germany  may  be  considered  very  much  below  an 
average,  and  German  housewives  will  do  well  to  think 
of  substitutes  betimes.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that 
this  scarcity  of  fiuit  in  Germany  will  affect  the  English 
market,  our  usual  supplies  from  that  country  being 
considerable. 

Is  it  not  a  general  fact  in  relation  to  the  Rib- 

ston  Putin  that  the  tree  is  extremely  liable  to 
canker — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  after  attaining  a 
certain  size  its  growth  ceases,  and  it  decays,  and  finally 
dies?  This  picture  of  its  condition  may  be  overdrawn, 
and  yet  my  experience  of  it  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  considerably  of  this  character.  I 
was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  my  garden 
in  West  Middlesex  a  comparatively  large  tree  of  this 
fine  Apple  growing  most  luxuriantly  in  perfect  health, 
and  with  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  canker,  and 
it  carries  each  year  good  crops  of  fruit.  Can  this  be 
due  to  soil,  or  to  a  more  robust  constitution  than  the 
Ribston  generally  possesses?  Will  some  reader  give 
an  opinion?  Querist. 

• — •  I  have  grown  Monro's  Little  Heath 
Melon  rather  extensively  this  season,  and  it  certainly 
does  the  grower  a  great  amount  of  credit,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes.  The  fruit  is  both  large  and  hand- 
some, and  the  plant  is  of  extremely  good  constitution, 
keeping  healthy  to  the  last,  and  offering  to  bear  succes- 
sional  crops,  if  one  desired  it  ;  but  the  flavour  is 
defective,  when  compared  with  our  old  favourites,  viz., 
Golden  Perfection,  Oulton  Park,  Colston  Bassett,  Lord 
Strathmore's  Favourite,  and  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath. 
Geo.  Johnstort,  Glamis  Castle. 

Will  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give 

me,  through  your  paper,  an  opinion,  the  result  of 
personal  experience,  as  to  the  expediency  of  Removing 
from  the  trees  all  the  Young  Figs  distinctly  visible  up 
to  the  end  of  the  growing  season  ?  As  far  as  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  I  believe  it  will  succeed.  Again, 
is  it  right  to  stop  the  shoots  during  the  summer  growth  ? 
I  think  not,  as  the  laterals  have  hardly  time  to  ripen 
their  wood.  I  take  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
Figs  under  glass.  They  are  easily  and  cheaply 
managed,  and  produce  twice  fruit  in  succession  instead 
of  all  at  once.  I  have  a  White  Ischia,  four  years  old, 
loaded  with  fruit.  This  kind  is  a  very  free  bearer, 
sweet  and  delicate,  but  not  quite  so  highly  flavoured  as 
the  Brown  Turkey.  I  found  the  White  Marseilles  too 
strong  a  grower,  quite  unmanageable.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape  ?  A  Subscriber. 
[It  is  a  first  rate  Grape,  but  appears  to  require  grafting 
on  the  Black  Hamburgh.   Eds.] 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  issued  a  schedule  of  prizes 

to  be  competed  for  at  a  Great  Exhibition  of  Fruit 
and  Gladioli,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  and  Monday,  September  6  and  8.  There 
are  twenty  classes  for  fruit,  three  for  table  decorations, 
and  four  for  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli.  It  is  a  pity,  seeing 
that  the  principal  exhibitors  of  fruit  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  at  Manchester  on  the  Saturday,  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  did  not  fix  the  date  of  their 
exhibition  for  a  week  later.  Of  course  they  would 
lose  the  Gladioli  by  that  time,  but  a  good  fruit  show  of 
itself  ought  to  pay  well  without  the  aid  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  flowers.  Let  the  managers  think  of 
this  another  year.  We  should  all  welcome  a  good 
annual  fruit  show  in  London,  whether  it  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  anywhere  else. 

It    will    take    more    than    mere    declaratory 

phrases  to  convince  me  that  Lee's  Prolific  Black 
CURRANT  is  anything  new.  It  may  be  classed  among 
"  the  little-known  fruits."  That  it  originated  with  Mr. 
Lee  as  a  seedling  I  do  not  deny.  I  first  saw  it  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  certainly  superior  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 
Residing  on  the  border  of  a  fruit-growing  district,  I 
spoke  to  several  fruit  growers  of  this  fine  variety, 
amongst  them  Mr.  Stow,  of  Farnborough,  who  invited 
me  to  go  and  see  two  or  three  score  of  trees  which  he 
had  growing  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter  of  others,  and 
much  shaded  by  Apple  trees.  I  could  do  no  other 
than  declare  it  to  be  identical  with  Lee's  Prolific,  only 
the  fruit  was  much  finer  than  what  that  gentleman 
exhibited  at  Oxford.  Upon  this  conviction  I  sent  fruit 
and  branches  for  your  inspection,  and  you  thought  them 
identical.  I  looked  in  Hogg's  Year  Book  at  the 
description  given  of  Lee's  Prolific,  and  I  found  it 
tallied  with  that,  especially  in  the  very  thing  which 
has  recommended  it  to  the  public — "for  its  good 
keeping  qualities  on  the  bushes  after  being  ripe,  and  its 
good  hanging  properties  "  (see  Hogg's  Year  Book  for 
1S70).  If  that  is  not  correct,  I  must  have  copied  the 
description  from  your  columns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Stow  to  exhibit  some  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  questions   were   asked  respecting    that    august 


assembly ;  my  neighbour  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
body.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  the  meeting,  but 
the  award  was  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Well 
it  might  be,  for  they  never  had  finer  fruit  to  look  at 
before  nor  since,  so  late  in  the  season.  I  believe  Mr. 
Lee  was  requested  to  send  some  fruit,  but  his  were 
over.  Now  I  know  Mr.  Stow  sent  some  to  Covent 
Garden  after  that  date,  and  Mr.  Edmunds,  a  large 
fruit  grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester,  was 
sending  some  daily  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  showed  me 
branches  with  fruit  on  a  week  or  nine  days  after  the 
meeting.  There  is  plenty  of  margin  in  14  days  for 
allowance  in  the  climates  of  the  two  districts.  I  should 
mention  that  Mr.  Stow  procured  his  plants  from  Mr. 
Edmunds  ;  how  the  later  came  by  it  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  can  testify  that  none  of  the  growers  had  it  in  this 
part  save  Mr.  Stow  until  this  year,  in  fact,  I  advised 
him  to  keep  it  quiet  and  increase  it  as  much  as  he 
could,  invite  purchasers  to  see  them  with  the  fruit  on, 
and  sell  it  to  any  one  who  had  not  got  it,  without  a 
name  or  certificate.  Whatever  it  is,  it  can  be  exhibited 
finer  and  later  by  either  Messrs.  Stow  or  Edmunds 
than  Mr.  Lee  can  show  his  Prolific,  and  of  which  he 
has  perfect  right  to  make  all  he  can.  Win.  P.  Roberts, 
Holwood  Park)  Kent. 


A    SUNDA  V    SUMMER-DA  Y'S 
DISCOURSE. 

[TKc  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  sermon  preached  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Rev.  \V.  C.  Gannett,  on 
June  8  of  the  present  year.  They  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  admirable  spirit  pervading  them,  but  for  the  accuracy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations  derived  from  vegetable 
physiology.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  preachers  are  fond 
of  referring  to  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  often  in  flowery  language,  but,  too  often,  they 
fall  into  serious  blunders,  which  mar  the  appositeness  of  their 
remarks.  1 

One  day  I  happened  to  visit  the  horticultural  ex- 
hibition. A  placard  gave  notice  that  the  subject  of  the 
day's  discussion  was  to  be  the  Lily.  And  so,  I  went 
in  obediently  to  hear  the  garden  men  "consider  the 
Lilies  how  they  grow."  The  Japan  Lily  was  the 
special  subject  of  the  talk — how  the  stranger  could  be 
made  to  grow  among  ourselves.  One  man  told  of  his 
greenhouse-luck,  and  another  of  his  pot-luck,  and  the 
next  one  talked  of  soils,  and  so  on,  round  the  circle. 
And  all  the  while  the  superb  things  stood  upon  their 
stalks  and  looked  at  us — no  king  in  all  his  glory 
arrayed  like  one  of  them  ! 

That  is  almost  the  only  tender  word  about  flowers 
in  all  the  Bible.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Roses  and  Lilies  are  mentioned 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  lover's  way,  but  the  Hebrew 
feeling  for  Nature  was  rather  the  feeling  of  its  sub- 
limity than  its  beauty.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  desert  and  the  sea,  the  rains,  the  light- 
ning and  the  earthquake — these  stand  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  imagery.  And  trees  were  loved  and  fruit 
was  praised,  but  grass  and  leaves  are  scarcely  spoken 
of,  save  as  the  emblem  of  withering  ("All  flesh  is 
grass,"  "We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf");  and  when  the 
Hebrew  thought  of  fragrance  he  thought  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense  rather  than  of  Roses,  and  when  he  thought 
of  beauty  a  gem  rather  than  a  blossom  was  the  wonder 
to  his  eye.  Many  a  flash  of  ruby  and  sapphire  and 
emerald  gleams  from  the  Bible  pages.  The  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  built  up  of  them,  and  its  twelve 
gates  are  twelve  pearls,  and  in  that  city  is  a  tree  of  life, 
and  it  has  twelve  fruits,  indeed — but  never  a  word  of 
flowers  in  that  heaven  on  earth  that  was  to  be.  Paul 
was  too  earnest  in  his  gospel  of  repentance,  and  too 
deep  in  the  love  of  God  to  man,  to  think  of  the  love  of 
God  to  the  hillsides,  and  the  good  news  printed  off  in 
illuminated  text  through  all  the  fields  ;  so  this  little 
verse  of  Jesus  stands  almost  alone  to  make  us  know  that 
there  was  one  pair  of  eyes  at  least  in  Palestine  that 
saw  the  Father  everywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  verses 
that  show  that  Jesus  was  no  common  man. 

Jesus  "considered"  the  outside  beauty  only,  I 
suppose.  Those  garden  men  I  spoke  of,  who  knew  of 
the  tireless  toil  by  which  the  plant-cells  are  built  up 
from  the  soil,  and  the  wondrous  spinning  of  plant- 
fibres,  and  the  secret  weddings  of  the  flowers,  were 
considering  mysteries  of  their  growth.  No  worship 
like  the  worship  of  science  when  it  does  worship. 

What  would  the  spring  be  without  the  flowers  !  And 
yet  a  spring  with  flowers  is  a  modern  improvement. 
For  ages  and  ages,  through  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  thus  far,  a  flowerless  earth  turned  its  sombre  face  up 
to  the  sun.  It  had  not  learned  to  smile.  All  winter 
we  warm  ourselves  with  the  ancient  sunshine  of  springs 
and  summers  in  the  far-off  past  that  made  the  trees  that 
make  our  coal-beds.  But  the  spring-times  of  those 
carboniferous  ages  had  no  flowers,  no  fruit-blossoms, 
no  grass,  and  of  course  no  bees,  and  no  song-birds,  in 
them  !  All  the  plants,  the  wise  men  say,  were  like 
our  Ferns  or  our  Club  Mosses,  or  our  Meadow  Horse- 
tails, only  they  "  were  giants  in  those  days,"  or  else, 
like  our  cone-bearing  trees,  all  reproducing  in  the 
secret  way  the  Ferns  still  know,  or  the  quiet  way  the 
Pine  cones  have.  Not  till  long,  long  ages  afterwards 
did  the  earth  bear  blossoms. 

Thinking  of  that,  we  cannot  say  "The  good  old 
times  !  "  We  thank  Heaven  that  the  birds  and  flowers 
came  before  us.  Indeed,  the  earth  had  to  be  ripe  for 
them  before  it  could  be  ripe  for  us.     So  here  we  are 


to-day,  and  the  whole  land  is  laughing  for  us — laugh- 
ing in  grass  and  flowers.  Great  tribes  of  beings  have 
been  already  born,  and  others  are  on  their  way  into 
existence,  to  people  the  planet  again  with  colour  and 
beauty. 

What  place  on  it  shall  have  the  fairest  ?  Where 
will  the  Great  Gardener  walk  and  work  most  fondly? 
On  the  broad  stretches  of  prairie-floor  paved  with  gay 
mosaic?  Or  in  the  secret  places  of  the  woods ?  Or 
on  the  tiny  farms  that  hardly  seem  to  dot  the  New 
England  landscape,  although  Massachusetts  is  the 
crowded  corner  of  America?  No,  none  of  these  ;  for 
Dr.  Hayes  says  he  never  saw  such  beautiful  wild 
flowers  as  he  found  in  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  sum- 
mer is  almost  counted  by  hours  !  And  Ruskin,  with 
his  mountain-love,  claims  the  noblest  for  the  uplands. 
The  grass  grows  nowhere  softer  and  greener  than  on 
the  alpine  pastures ;  and  set  out  of  the  glaciers, 
nestled  by  eternal  snows,  rise  rocks  whose  bright  tops 
are  gardens  of  Anemones  and  Gentians  ;  while  the 
lovers  of  the  ocean  tell  us  that  nowhere  do  the  colours 
glow  and  deepen  as  they  do  where  the  sea  winds 
feed  them.  The  reddest  wild  Roses  I  ever  saw  grew 
out  of  the  graves  of  the  old  Puritan  ministers  of  Marble- 
head — who  lie  ranged  in  a  row  among  the  rocks  of  the 
seaward  burying-ground.  Or  what  think  you  of  the 
great  central  plain  of  California  in  flower  time?  For 
six  months  of  the  year  it  is  a  scorched  and  dust-swept 
desert.  In  April  it  becomes  one  flower-bed  nearly 
400  miles  long  and  3a  wide,  set  there  under  the  snow 
mountains.  A  traveller  writes  of  it:  "Go  where  I 
would,  East,  West,  North,  South,  I  still  plashed  and 
rippled  in  flower-gems.  More  than  a  hundred  flowers 
touched  my  feet  at  every  step,  closing  above  them  as 
if  I  were  wading  in  water."  To  count  the  riches  he 
gathered  the  harvest  of  one  square  yard  of  plain,  taken 
at  random  like  a  cupful  of  water  from  a  lake,  and  it 
gave  more  than  7000  distinct  flower-heads,  besides 
1000  stems  of  silky  grasses,  these  rising  from  an  inch- 
deep  velvet  floor  containing  by  estimate  a  million  of 
the  tiny  cups  and  hoods  that  we  call  mosses.  What 
barns  God  has  ! 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  of  the  fairest,  seeing  that 
all  eyes  claim  it  for  their  own  ?  Nay,  which  one  of  all 
these  children  of  the  sun  is  fairest  ?  Thoughts  about 
beauty  turn  into  poetry  of  themselves.  And  one  can 
hardly  think  about  flowers  without  twining  his  words 
with  verse.  Let  me  quote,  at  least,  this  one  delicate 
answer  to  our  question — Which  one  is  the  fairest  ? 

The  Daffodil  sang,  "  Darling  of  the  sun 
Am  I,  am  I  that  wear 
His  colour  everywhere  !  " 

The  Violet  pleaded  soft  in  undertone  : 

"  Am  I  less  perfect  made, 

Though  hidden  in  the  shade 
So  close  and  deep  that  heaven  may  not  see 

Its  own  fair  hue  in  me  ? " 

The  Rose  stood  up  full-blown, 
Right  royal  as  a  queen  upon  her  throne  : 
"  Nay,  but  I  reign  alone," 
She  said,  "with  all  hearts  for  my  own." 

One  whispered  with  faint  flush  not  far  away, 

"  I  am  the  eye  of  day, 
And  all  men  love  me  ; "  and  with  drowsy  sighs 

A  Lotus  from  the  still  pond  where  she  lay 
Breathed—"  I  am  precious  balm  for  weary  eyes." 

Only  the  fair  field  Lily,  slim  and  tall, 

Spake  not  for  all — 

Spake  not,  and  did  not  stir, 
Lapsed  in  some  far  and  tender  memory. 

Softly  I  questioned  her, 

"  And  what  of  thee  ?  '' 

And  winds  were  lulled  about  the  bended  head, 
And  the  warm  sunlight  swathed  her  as  in  flame, 

While  the  awed  answer  came — 

" Hath  He  not  said?" 

The  flowers  are  children  of  the  sun,  I  said. 
Literally  so.  The  sun  makes  these  as  actually  as  it 
makes  the  clouds.  It  is  sun-stir,  that  motion  in  the 
earth-atoms  which  continually  unbuilds  and  builds 
them  up  anew.  All  things  take  part  in  the  great 
circulations  of  the  system.  It  is  heat  and  light  that 
organise  the  minerals  into  root  and  stem  and  leaf,  and 
then  green  leaf  still  higher  into  flower  organs. 
Emerson's  verse  holds  simple  fact  : — 

"  Heat  gives  the  Reed  and  Lily  length, 
Adds  to  Oak  and  oxen  strength." 

Earth  and  sun — it  takes  them  both  to  make  a  Clover 
head  !  And  the  flowers  show  their  kinship  with  the 
sun  by  wailing  on  it  punctually.  As  he  takes  his 
station  in  the  heavens  above,  they  take  theirs  in  the 
fields  below.  Spring  is  spring  for  each  flower  separ- 
ately, and  the  gay  procession  ot  life  marches  in  in 
order.  We  can  predict  the  coming  banners.  We 
can  date  the  passing  weeks  by  flower  arrivals  and 
departures— can  count  the  quick  hours  by  flower- 
wakings  and  flower-closings. 

But  without  thinking  of  these  upper  sympathies  that 
possess  the  little  souls  of  our  dumb  spring  angels, 
what  a  marvel  is  each  one  in  itself,  in  its  own  make 
and  stature  !  Think  what  the  mathematics  of  the  leaf- 
arrangement  imply— that  every  leaf  on  every  budding 
tree  in  Massachusetts,  in  this  whole  spring,  is  set  in 
place  by  law  !  that  not  one  has  stumbled  to  its  twig, 
or  to  its  station  on  the  twig,  by  any  accident  !  and 
that   this  same  ordered  stationing   can  be  traced  all 
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through  the  close  phalanx  of  the  Pine  cone's  scales, 
and  determines  where  the  limbs  shall  start  on  every 
tree,  and  the  very  spot  within  the  blossom  where  each 
stamen  shall  droop  or  nod. 

That   last  word  touches  the  greatest  flower  secret 
that  has  thus  far  been  discovered.     The  high-school 
boys  all  know  it  now,  but  the  wisest  men  were  just 
high  enough  a  century  ago  to  guess  it ;  and  its  out- 
come,   the  thought    involved  in   it,  has  re-christened 
all    our  modern  science.     It    is   the  secret   that   the 
botanists    call   metamorphosis,    but,    in    its    grander 
name,  transfiguration,  evolution — the  secret  that  every 
organ  of  the  flower  is  but  a  transformed  leaf;    that 
bud-scale,  bract,  and  sepal  and  petal  and  stamen  and 
pistil,  back  to  the  new  bud-scale,  in  spite  of  all  the 
differences  of  their  forms  and  all  their  various  tintings, 
are   but    successive    leaf-transfigurations.      Economic 
Nature  gets   her  new   effects,    not  by  selecting  new 
themes,  but  by  playing  variations  on  the  old  themes  ; 
and  when  she  makes  a  blossom  on  an  Apple  tree  or  on 
a   pasture   weed  she   only  shortens   and   alters  what 
would  else  have  been  a  common  leafy  branch.     How 
do  we  know  it  ?    By  tracing  the  cousinship  of  each 
pair  of  neighbour  organs   through   graded   series   of 
transitional  forms  ;   by  watching  the  conversion   and 
the  reconversion  of  these  organs  into  each  other  in 
domesticated  double  flowers  ;   by  studying  the   cases 
of  monstrosity  that  so   often   blab   Nature's   riddles, 
and    reveal    the    latent    tendencies     of  beings ;     on 
such    full    evidence    as     this    we    know     it.      But, 
not  content  with  such  transfiguration,  the  mother  of  all 
beauty  takes    up   the  separate   organs    and   tenderly 
carries   out  her  variations  on  each  one.      She  bears 
fixed  laws  in  mind,  and  never  really  forgets  her  arith- 
metic— the   rules  of  twos  and  threes   and  fours   and 
fives  ;  but  by  multiplying  parts,   by  dividing  parts,  by 
joining  them  at  this  place  on  their  edges  and  then  at 
that,  by  enlarging  some  and  making  others  smaller,  by 
their  complete  abortion  sometimes,  by  moulding  horns 
and  cups,  by  unfurling  wings,   by  hanging  bells  and 
ravelling  fringes  out,  by  all  sorts  of  dainty  devices  of 
sculpture,    she   makes  the  myriad  distinct  species  of 
miracles  that  men  stare  at  untiringly  as  the  flowers  of 
spring.     It  is  rare  luck,  in  some  old  classic  land,  to 
turn  up  from  the  soil  the  fragment  of  a  marble  statue 
of  old  beauty.     But   Nature,  she   flings  her  carvings 
everywhere  above  the  ground— each  one  complete  and 
fresh  and  perfect  in  its  niche,  and  such  a  joy  that  were 
it  the  lone  one  of  its  race  it  would  draw  the  nations 
into  pilgrimage  for  its  worship. 

She  paints  them,  too;  she  gives  them  colour.  If 
any  one  seems  ugly,  as  a  whole,  take  a  bit  and  put  it 
under  a  microscope,  and  see  what  firmaments  of  colour, 
what  mines  of  sparkling  gems,  you  have  burst  into  ! 
Under  the  lens  a  quarter-inch  of  rosy  petal  flushes  and 
spreads  like  a  sunset  sky  !  A  mottled  streak  turns 
into  a  glorious  sunrise  !  You  can  think  of  nothing  else 
for  fit  comparison.  And  then,  instead  of  speech,  she 
gives  them  fragrance.  They  have  no  language,  but  in 
this  way  "their  music  goes  forth  through  all  the  earth 
and  their  word  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Unless, 
indeed,  Huxley's  fancy  be  true,  and  by  ears  fine  enough 
(possibly  only  insect-fine)  a  voice  also  could  be  heard, 
"  a  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound  "  would  pass  into 
our  face  as  we  bent  over  them — sound  such  as  streams 
have  that  run  through  secret  channels.  If  so,  what 
choruses  rise  through  all  our  fields  that  some  one 
hears  ! 

(To  be  Continued.) 


jorne  Ccrasjjoitknce. 

The  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— About  this 
time  last  year  Mr.  A.  S.  Kemp  forwarded  pink  flowers 
of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  who  laid  them  before  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  An  editorial  note  on  the  matter  will  be  found 
at  p.  1160  of  last  year.  At  p.  1230,  September  14, 
1872,  I  directed  attention  to  the  pinky  hue  often 
observed  on  this  Rose,  and  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Kemp's  flowers  were  not  simply  exaggerations  of  this 
not  unusual  tendency  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  In 
response  to  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Kemp  courteously 
forwarded  a  flower  and  bud  of  his  Rose.  In 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  September  28,  1872, 
will  be  found  very  full  descriptions  of  its  character,  and 
an  estimate  of  its  value  if  constant.  I  need  not  repeat 
these  here,  but  the  point  of  interest  is,  that  the  Rose 
promises  perfect  constancy.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  Kemp  since  last  year,  and  do  not  know 
whether  his  Roses  are  pink  as  usual  or  not.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  the  bud  he  kindly  sent  me  has  produced  a 
veritable  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  tree,  with  flowers  as 
pink  as  the  ones  forwarded  to  and  described  by  me  at 
p.  1296  last  year.  The  chances  were  considerably 
against  the  bud.  Near  the  end  of  September  is  late 
for  budding.  We  had  not  a  stock  left.  A  strong 
Briar  was,  however,  found  in  a  thick  shrubbery. 
The  stock  was  in  thin  clay  in  a  damp  place,  and  had 
grown  with  great  grossness  of  wood.  The  bud  took, 
remained  dormant  through  the  winter,  and  broke  into 
a  %trong  shoot  in  the  spring.  It  ran  a  long  way  with- 
out flowering,  partly  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  stock 
and  partly  from  its  unfavourable  and  partially  shaded 
position.  When  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  it  for  this 
season  the  one  shoot  broke  into  three,  and  one  of  them 


threw  up  quite  a  truss  of  Rose-buds.  All  were  thinned 
off  but  two,  and  a  few  days  since  these  developed  into 
pink  Roses  of  about  the  shade  of  Baron  Gonella. 
Each  petal  was  pink,  the  back  of  them  being  much 
more  pink  than  the  upper  surface.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  stock,  conditions  of  growth,  &c,  because 
I  think  they  were  such  as  were  likely  to  wash  out  the 
pink  colour,  had  it  had  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  variety 
by  the  mere  flush  of  the  sap  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  happened,  and  I  think  Mr.  Kemp  and  the  public 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  a  pink 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  No  one  can  wish  more  or 
better  for  it  than  as  brilliant  a  career  as  its  golden 
(shall  I  call  it  ?)  progenitor.  The  Roses  here,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
production,  were  small,  and  lacked  the  substance  of 
the  common  variety.  But  the  wood  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  I  have  ever  seen,  even  on  this  strong-growing 
variety  ;  and  doubtless  the  produce,  under  more 
favourable  conditions  of  stock,  earth,  and  sky,  will 
equal — we  can  hardly  wish  it  to  exceed— the  parent, 
which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  best  yellow 
Rose  we  have,  not  even  excepting  the  Marechal  Niel. 
I  can  hardly  conclude  more  appropriately  than  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  columns  in  September 
last,  when  I  stated  that  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  would  be 
welcomed  by  every  Rose  grower  with  open  arms.  D. 
T.  Fish. 

Leuchtenbergia  principis. — It  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  Mr.  Corderoy  to  know  that  his  old  pet  is  in 
flower  at  the  present  time,  though  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  considered  a  consolation  to  any  lover  of  this  section 
of  plants  to  hear  that  experience  is  required  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  healthy  and  an  unhealthy  plant. 
Neither  can  I  understand  Mr.  Corderoy's  making  such 
a  remark,  excepting  so  much  of  his  admiration  is  con- 
sumed over  a  sick  plant  that  there  is  none  left  for  a 
healthy  specimen,  which  I  must  say  I  prefer.  My 
motto  is  "  Try  to  improve  upon  well,"  not  let  it  alone. 
J.  Croucher. 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii.— As  this  very  beautiful 
greenhouse  creeper  is  likely  to  find  a  successful  rival  in 
the  new  T.  insignis,  I  am  induced  to  record  my  little 
experience  in  reference  to  it.  We  have  in  Hemsby  a 
very  ardent  florist  in  the  person  of  our  parish  clerk, 
Mr.  R.  Boulton,  and  as  a  greenhouse  is  indispensable 
to  him  for  the  storing  all  the  bedding  out  and  other 
plants  which  he  grows,  during  the  winter  months,  he 
has  one,  though  of  the  rudest  construction.  Still  it  is 
a  greenhouse,  and  in  general  it  is  very  gay  too,  for  Mr. 
Boulton  sends  great  quantities  of  cut  flowers  besides 
pot  plants  to  the  Great  Yarmouth  market,  and  during 
the  "season,"  when  there  is  a  great  influx  of  visitors, 
he  finds  a  ready  sale  for  all  he  sends.  Well,  on  the  roof 
of  his  greenhouse  a  plant  of  T.  Van  Volxemii  is  grow- 
ing, and  it  flowers  all  the  year  round.  This  plant  fruits 
freely,  and  is  allowed  to  ripen  them  off,  thus  adding 
additional  interest  to  it.  It  is  planted  out  in  a  border 
in  front  of  the  house  in  the  common  garden  soil,  with- 
out any  additional  materials  whatever.  It  is  trained 
along  the  wall,  and  enters  through  several  holes  in  the 
brickwork,  much  the  same  as  we  see  Vines  on  some 
very  old  vineries,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 
under  this  treatment.  Now,  if  T.  insignis  is  more 
floriferous  than  its  near  relative,  Van  Volxemii,  and 
will  thrive  under  such  simple  treatment,  it  must  prove 
an  acquisition  indeed.  T.  Wynne,  gr,,  Hemsby  Hall, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Judging  Potatos. — As  a  rule,  I  find  judges  ready 
to  award  prizes  to  Potatos  in  most  cases  in  proportion 
to  their  general  evenness  of  character,  cleanness,  hand- 
someness, and  suitability  for  table  use.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  collections  staged  by  gardeners  or 
amateurs  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  an  exception  to  this, 
and  when  the  rule  is  broken  through,  it  is  to  favour 
mere  size  without  regard  to  other  essentials.  This  sort 
of  judging  is  a  misfortune,  as  these  big  Potatos  are 
neither  desirable  nor  are  they  so  well  flavoured  as 
smaller  samples.  But  what  I  wish  to  draw  general 
attention  to  is  this  fact,  that  bigness  in  Potato  samples 
is  no  guide  as  to  extent  of  crop ;  for  as  a  rule,  roots 
that  produce  big  ones  have  only  three  or  four  tubers, 
whilst  those  that  produce  nice  even  table  ware  have 
from  eight  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and  these  latter  go  to 
the  employer's  table,  whilst  the  former  are  given  to  the 
labourers  or  to  the  pigs.  This  fact,  apart  from  any 
question  of  Potato  aesthetics,  is  worth  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  who  may  in  the  future  be  called 
upon  to  judge  Potatos.  D.  B. 


pipes,  are  not  used.  The  glazed  sanitary  pipe  is 
made  with  a  flange,  and  if  the  present  flange  is 
not  adapted  for  using  the  indiarubber  collar,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  have  pipes  made  to  suit. 
I  have  always  been  impressed,  indeed  I  know,  that 
these  pipes  will  endure  the  highest  temperature  in 
water,  if  not  fire-heat,  and  there  is  no  need  to  use  them 
near  the  fire  or  boiler.  I  should  indeed  esteem  any 
information  on  this  subject  from  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents. John  Sharpe. 

1  The  y, eW  Thr'Ps  Wash.— Permit  me  to  thank 
"Thoth"  for  his  compliments.  I  accept  them  in  the 
spirit  they  are  offered.  When  I  discover  the  blue 
Dahlia  I  shall  send  him  one  for  a  button-hole,  and  I 
shall  expect  him  to  commemorate  the  event  in  rhyme. 
Strange,  I  never  read  any  of  the  effusions  of  "  Thoth  " 
but  I  recall  the  image  of  one  who  cultivates  the 
"muses,"  and  indites  verses  in  a  snug  corner  of  his 
back  sheds  for  distribution  among  a  select  circle  of 
local  admirers.  Through  circumstances  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  he  lives  in  a  kind  of  forced  seclusion, 
and  so,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  he  takes 
this  plan  of  amusing  his  friends  and  the  craft  occasion- 
ally by  stray  effusions,  which  we  all  enjoy.  In  return 
for  "  Thoth's"  kind  wishes  I  promise  to  subscribe  for 
a  volume  of  his  first  edition.  J.  Simpson. 

Strawberry  Houses.— I  am  desirous  of  building 
several  large  Strawberry-houses.  Could  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  the  best  kind  of  house  to 
build,  or  where  I  could  see  one?  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Roses  from  Cuttings. — Do  the  Noisette  varieties 
(of  the  Rose),  Marechel  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  Sol- 
faterre,  and  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Berard,  Madame  Margottin,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  grow  best  from  cuttings 
put  in  under  handlights  about  September  15,  or  by 
budding  them  in  this  month,  August  ?  I  know  that 
when  on  their  own  roots  they  stand  less  danger  from 
being  killed  by  frost,  because  the  underground  portion 
of  the  plant  can  be  protected  by  moss  or  matting  ;  the 
same  if  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock  ;  but  the  question 
is,  will  they  strike  freely  by  cuttings  without  heat  ? 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  I  know  strike 
freely,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  Noisette 
or  Tea-scented  varieties  striking  freely  from  cuttings  in 
September.  Z.  Z.  [We  sent  your  letter  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful amateur  propagator  of  Roses,  who  kindly 
replies  as  follows  : — "  Your  correspondent  may  strike 
very  successfully  all  the  Roses  he  mentions  both  under 
handlights  upon  a  well-prepared  border,  and  in  pots 
plunged  up  to  their  rim  in  sawdust  or  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame  facing  the  north.  But  in  both  cases  he  must 
be  careful  to  take  nice  half-ripened  wood,  and  each 
cutting  with  a  heel  of  the  older  wood  ;  and,  what  is  of 
great  importance,  he  must  not  keep  them  too  long 
closely  shut  down,  but  give  a  little  air  each  fine  morn- 
ing for  half  an  hour  ;  treated  thus  he  will  lose  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  cuttings."  Eds.] 

The  Sale  of  M.  Linden's  Plants.— To  all  who 
may  attend  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  collection  of 
plants  I  would  just  say,  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Wiertz  Museum,  which  is  opposite  to  M. 
Linden's  establishment,  and  see  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  pictures  there.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  the 
thanks  of  all  who  have  not  yet  seen  them.  No  charge 
is  made  for  admission.  Horlus. 

The  "Carpet"  Style  of  Bedding-out.— I  am 
afraid  that  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
"E.  F.,"  at  p.  mo,  on  this  subject  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  or,  at  all  events,  to  require  some 
explanation.  He  says  :— "  Is  it  not  extravagant? 
Ten  thousand  or  more  plants  crammed  into  a  space  of 
barely  10  square  yards.       Well,  if  this  be  so,  I  should 


Pot  Vines.  — In  answer  to  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  con- 
cerning the  pot  Vines  forced  here  this  spring,  I  can 
only  mention  that  the  dates  are  quite  correct,  and  can 
still  be  seen  written  on  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  house 
where  they  were  grown.  The  varieties  were  the  Black 
and  White  Frontignans,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and 
Royal  Muscadine,  all  very  good  for  pot  culture.  J. 
Loncy,  gr.  to  7.  J.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Gothenburg, 
August  22. 

Heating.— I  have  been  constantly  looking  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  for  a  method  of  obtaining 
cheap  heat.  Iron  has  become  so  expensive  that 
I  have  wondered  why  the  Staffordshire,  or  what 
is      better      known     by    the      name     of     sanitary 


rather  think  it  is  extravagant.  But  is  it  so  ?  This  is 
equal  to  a  thousand  plants  to  a  square  yard,  or  a 
hundred  plants  to  a  space  very  little  more  than 
3  square  inches.  Rather  close  planting  certainly,  and 
if  so,  "E.  F."  might  well  exclaim,  as  he  does,  in 
nearly  the  words  of  the  song,  "What  would  our  fathers 
have  thought  of  this  some  50  years  ago."  In  follow- 
ing this  style  of  planting  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
plant  thickly.  But  our  forefathers  would,  after  all,  not 
be  so  very  greatly  astonished  at  the  number  of  plants  re- 
quired when  they  were  also  told  that  a  tuft  of  some  ofthe 
plants  used  in  this  style  of  planting,  such  as  the  Sedum 
glaucum,  S.  acre  elegans,  &c,  could  be  readily  carried 
from  the  reserve  ground  upon  a  small  planting  trowel, 
and  divided  into  at  least  a  hundred  plants.  So 
instead  of  being  a  most  expensive  style,  as  "  E.  F." 
seems  to  think,  it  is  in  reality  the  cheapest  style  of  any, 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  plants  used  fur  the  purpose 
being  perfectly  hardy,  and  requiring  no  protection  what- 
ever ;  and  protection,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  expensive  item  connected  with 
the  bedding-out  system.  When  the  present  price  of 
coal  is  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
I  have  just  been  looking  at  some  beds  planted  in  this 
style,  and  will  take  one  of  circular  form,  8  feet  in 
diameter.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
now  the  number  of  plants  which  have  been  used  in 
planting  it,  as  the  plants  have  long  ago  covered  the 
soil  as  if  with  a  turf:  but  it  may  be  quite  possible 
that  about  1500  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  And 
they  are  of  the  following  species,  viz. ,  Alternanthera 
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magnifica,  Altera  an  thera  amoena,  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa,  Echeveria  metallica,  Echeveria  secunda  glauca, 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Saxifraga  Andrewsii, 
Sedum  glaucum,  Sempervivum  calcareum  (californi* 
cum),  and  the  new  variegated  Thyme,  Golden  Fleece. 
Now  the  greater  part  of  these  plants,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
quite  hardy,  and  only  one  of  them  was  turned  out  of  a 
pot,  viz.,  a  plant  of  Echeveria  metallica.  The  Alternan- 
theras,  although  tender,  were  taken  from  the  store  pans, 
and  pricked  into  their  compartments  of  the  bed  ;  the 
Golden  Fleece  Thyme  the  same  ;  while  the  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum  were  taken  direct  from  the  seed- 
pans.  The  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  was  wintered  in 
boxes,  in  a  cold  frame,  being  nearly  hardy.  And  all 
the  other  plants  used  were  brought  from  the  reserve 
ground,  divided,  and  pricked  or  planted  in  the  beds. 
P.  Grietc,  Culford. 

Plants  Dying  from  Sunstroke.  —  On  this  not 
shallow  soil,  with  a  substratum  of  solid  chalk  rock 
3  feet  down,  we  lose  many  things  from  what  seems  to 
be  simple  genuine  sunstroke.  Year  after  year  my 
fancy  Pansies  go  off  withered  to  the  root  in  a  few 
hours.  Mignonette  and  the  tuberous-rooted  Lychnises, 
e.g.,  L.  fulgens,  Ilaageana,  coronata,  &c,  are  also 
sadly  liable  to  the  same  fatal  disease ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  case  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice 
was  that  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  plant  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia  in  full  bloom.  When  I  left  my  house  on 
the  morning  of  August  7  it  was  in  rude  health,  the 
next  morning  it  was  withered  to  the  roots.  H.  Harpur- 
Crave,  the  Pectory,  Drayton- Bcauchamp,  Tring. 

Ravages  of  the  Larva  of  Carpocopsa  fune- 
brana. — For  several  years  past  my  whole  crop  of 
wall  Plums  has  been  destroyed  by  the  larvx  of  this 
little  Tortrix.  I  am  a  keen  entomologist,  but  this  is 
more  than  I  can  stand.  There  are  several  lame  in 
almost  every  rium.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  remedy  ? 
H.  //.-Crave. 

The  Mountain  Ash.— The  fruitfulness  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  trees  along  the  Trent  Valley 
route  of  railway,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  Stafford- 
shire, is  a  feature  to  be  seen  once  and  remembered  long. 
The  trees,  which  are  very  plentiful,  are  absolutely  pen- 
dulous in  every  branch  with  the  immense  weight  of 
berries  borne  on  them.  The  berries  themselves  are 
very  large,  as  well  as  the  clusters,  numerically  speak- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  number  of  berries  upon  each.  One 
of  the  most  chaste  of  sights  is  a  plantation  of  Mountain 
Ashes  and  Robinias  planted  upon  the  railway  bank  near 
Bletchley.  The  contrast  of  the  berries  of  the  former 
with  the  known  lovely  foliage  of  the  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  William  Earley.  [There  will  be  plenty 
of  Rowan  jelly  for  the  venison.  Eds.] 

The  Food  Requirements  of  Plants. — I  have  read 
your  correspondent  "E.  F.'s"  remarks  at  p.  mo, 
and  am  left  in  such  a  maze  of  doubt,  uncertainty, 
and  want  of  knowledge,  that  I  think  I  had  better  ad- 
dress you  a  few  lines  on  the  subject,  and  ask  your  kind 
assistance  in  this  trouble.  I  am,  in  the  first  place, 
what  Young  London  has  chosen  to  denominate  a 
Green ;  at  school  I  was  thought  awfully  green,  and  the 
head-master,  in  private,  frequently  informed  me  I  was 
a  dunderhead  ;  and  in  this  I  fear  there  must  have  been 
a  great  amount  of  truth.  I  fully  well  bear  in  mind 
that  three  terms  were  spent  in  making  me  understand 
the  Pons  Asinorum,  possibly  not  ill  spent,  though  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  and  now  I  am  just  in  the  position  in 
regard  to  irrigation  that  I  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  term  to  the  then  dreaded  fifth.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  where  I  can  find  some  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  absorption  of  water  through  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
chemical  component  parts  of  the  soil  are  rendered 
soluble  and  combine,  and  whether  it  is  an  elective 
affinity  between  some  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  plant 
and  the  soil  held  in  solution  that  converts  the  latter 
into  vegetable  matter.  Also  some  information  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  applying  what  u  E.  F.  "  terms  a  copious 
supply  of  water.  Should  this  be  best  done  by  sub- 
merging a  croquet-ground,  or  by  using  a  large  hose  and 
squirting  over  it  daily  ?  or  should  I  not  be  doing  better 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Coleman,  at  Stoke 
Park,  as  described  at  p.  1099?  Would  Mr.  Baines, 
with  his  usual  perspicacity,  explain  how  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  exact  requirements  of  his  plants  ? — for  it 
scarcely  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  eyesight  and  feeling 
alone  furnish  him  with  an  unfailing  test.  Surely  he 
must  bring  to  bear  some  logical  and  chemical  reasoning 
to  enable  him  to  rush  ever  first  in  the  fray.  You  see  I 
want  some  work  that  treats  on  the  subject  ad  initio  to 
the  more  scientific  part  of  the  matter.  G. 

Calceolaria  Disease.  —  Your  correspondent 
"  R.  D."  seems  to  attribute  the  Calceolaria  disease 
to  pot  culture.  Here  they  are  treated  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  Mr.  Bennett's,  but  with  very  different 
results.  About  the  second  week  in  May  I  transferred 
them  to  their  intended  summer  quarters  ;  they  com- 
menced growing  at  once,  and  promised  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  By  the  middle  of  June,  however, 
the  disease  had  done  its  work  of  destruction  ;  a  second 
planting  was  resorted  to,  but  with  the  same  result,  the 
plants  turn  black  in  the  stem  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  die  in  a  few  hours  with  the  roots  spreading 
in  the  most  healthy  condition.     It  may  be  interesting 


to  know  that  C.  aurea  floribunda  is  almost  free  from 
disease,  whereas  several  other  varieties  are  quite 
destroyed.  J.  Dixon,  Stuhtont  Notts. 

Inland  Scenery. — Holiday  travellers  in  search  of 
novelties  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery  may  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  extensive  and  magnificent  view,  which 
is  to  be  seen  from  an  elevation  known  as  the  "  Castle 
Ring,"  in  Beaudessert  Park  (Staffordshire),  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  From  an  extensive  oval- 
ringed  elevation,  the  sides  of  which  were  thrown  up  by 
ancient  warriors  (date  unknown),  and  around  which  a 
moat  existed,  some  recent  excavations  having|beenmade, 
bringing'to  light  a  permanently  built  castle.  The  view 
I  believe  to  be  second  to  none  in  extent  and  grandeur. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Birmingham  may  be  seen,  on 
an  elevation  less  than  two  miles  from  it  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  on  the  other.  Even  the 
hills  of  Yorkshire  have  been  discerned  by  the  aid  of  a 
glass  from  this  site  upon  a  bright  clear  day.  The 
forces  now  congregating  for  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
may  distinctly  be  seen  from  it.    William  Parley, 

The  Poplar  Gall. — This  gall  seems  to  be  unusually 
prevalent  this  autumn.  We  have  lately  seen  the  ground 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  strewn  with  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  Poplar  (chiefly  the  Lombardy).  Of  course,  such  an 
occurrence  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  keen- 
eyed  observers — the  children.  (Why,  oh,  why  do  we 
neglect  this  precious  faculty  of  observation  in  chil- 
dren ?)  To  them  the  peculiar  pear-like  swellings  on 
the  stalk  have  special  attractions,  while  children  of 
larger  growth  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
development.  It  is  the  work  of  an  aphis  nearly  allied 
to  the  American  Blight,  and  to  which  the  learned 
have  given  the  name  Eriosoma  bursaria,  the  generic 
name  being  an  allusion  to  the  woolly  hairs  which 
cover  thebody  of  the  insect,  while  the  specific  appellation 
has  been  given  in  reference  to  the  purse-shaped  nests 


Fig.  252. — POPLAR  GALL. 

they  form.  Some  of  the  female  insects  are  provided 
with  wings,  others  not.  The  wingless  females  pierce 
the  stalk,  cause  the  sap  to  exude,  and  create  an  irri- 
tation in  the  tissues  of  the  stalk  resulting  in  the  swell- 
ing shown  in  our  illustration  (fig.  252).  In  the  cavity 
the  insects  breed,  and  bear  winged  females,  which  in  time 
escape  from  their  domicile.  We  have  known  serious 
injury  to  arise  from  these  creatures,  but  hardly  know 
what  to  recommend  for  their  destruction,  unless  it  be 
to  favour  the  lady-birds  whose  larvae  prey  upon  them. 
Our  illustration  shows  at  1  the  gall,  at  2  the  young 
insect  magnified,  at  3  of  the  natural  size  ;  4  and  5  show 
the  winged  insects. 


Societies. 

Sevenoaks  Horticultural  :  August  21.  —  The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  excellent  provincial  Society  was 
held  upon  a  lovely  site  in  Knole  Park  on  Thursday, 
August  21,  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success  both  in 
the  matter  of  exhibits  and  attendance,  the  weather  having 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  following  were  some 
of  the  most  important  from  amongst  the  many  exhibits  of 
merit  :— Mr.  John  Staples,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Candy,  exhibited 
amongst  a  very  chaste  collection, of  greenhouse  and  exotic 
Ferns,  the  finest  plant  of  Adiantum  macrophyllum  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  see  ;  also  a  superb  plant  of  the 
now  somewhat  neglected  Adiantum  tenerum,  some  3  feet 
across,  with  corresponding  height,  being  both  dense  and 
beautifully  green.  Amongst  plants,  Mr.  Staples  also 
showed  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  old  Plumbago  capen- 
sis  trained  to  a  balloon-shaped  trelliswork,  the  lovely 
blue  of  its  blooms  contrasting  admirably  with  its  asso- 
ciates, Eucharis,  Clerodendron,  &c.  Under  such  treat- 
ment this  valuable  old  plant  is  likely  to  regain  its  lost 
position,  so  valuable  are  really  good  late-blooming 
plants  for  our  later  summer  exhibitions.  Mr.  James 
Burt,  gr.  to  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  had  a  remarkably 
fine  Saccolabium  Blumei.  The  plant  was  a  some- 
what dwarf  one,  but  it  possessed  six  remarkable 
racemes  of  bloom,  averaging  2  feet  in  length,  and 
of  equally  fine  proportion  throughout.  It  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  in  its  class.  Amongst  Fuchsias,  which  were 
well  represented,  Roderick  Dhu,  Marksman,  Beacon,  and 


Riverhead  Beauty  were  most  conspicuous.  Ornamental- 
leaved  Begonias  were  well  represented,  the  following 
being  the  most  distinct  varieties — Victor  Lemoine,  Mar- 
quise de  St.  Innocent,  Lowii,  Triomphe,  and  Duchesse 
de  Brabant.  Mr.  Burt  had  the  six  most  magnificently- 
finished  Caladiums  we  have  ever  seen  staged.  His  plants 
were  a  mass  of  the  finest  possible  foliage,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  17  inches  along  the  side  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  lower  and  upper  ear-like  appendages.  Mr.  T. 
Dedman,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  showed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  ornamental-leaved  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata. 
Mrs.  Searle  received  both  1st  prizes  in  the  two  distinct 
classes  offered  for  dinner-table  decorations.  Her  produc- 
tions were  very  chaste  and  yet  simple.  This  part  of  the 
exhibition  was  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Bolton,  Sundridge, 
carried  off  1st  prize  for  hand  bouquets.  Her  bouquet 
was  composed  chiefly  of  white  flowers,  with  a  very  effec- 
tive scarlet  variety  of  Bouvardia  sparsely  and  most 
effectively  worked  in.  Among  Dahlias,  which,  for 
a  local  show,  were  well  represented,  Rawlingi' 
Model,  Grand  Sultan,  Julia  Wyatt,  Paradise  Williams, 
James  Cocker,  John  Neville  Keynes,  Miss  Ikn- 
shaw,  Criterion,  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  Mary  Keynes, 
were  the  most  distinct.  For  Black  Grapes,  which 
were  good  and  well  finished,  Mr.  E.  Collins,  gr.  to  J.  D. 
Douglas,  Esq.,  was  1st ;  Mr.  Burt  being  1st  for  Muscats, 
with  well  finished  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  Lye  carried  off 
highest  honours  for  four  distinct  varieties.  Vegetables 
were  very  ably  shown,  Mr.  J.  Skinner  carrying  off  the 
premier  prize  in  this  class.  An  excellent  collection  of 
plants  were  staged  by  one  exhibitor  who,  having  two 
Allamandas,  named  respectively  A.  Henderson!  and  A. 
Wardleana,  was  of  necessity  disqualified,  the  judges 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  identical.  The 
latter  duties  were  ably  performed  by  Messrs.  Win.  Paul, 
Cutbush,  Barron,  and  Earley. 


Reading  Horticultural:  Aug.  21.— The  second 
exhibition  of  this  Society  held  this  year  took  place  in  the 
Abbey  ruins  on  the  above  date,  the  band  being  stationed 
in  the  Forbury  Gardens,  close  by,  and  these  being  now 
very  gay  indeed,  owing  to  the  effective  display  of  the  well- 
arranged  beds,  afforded  an  excellent  promenade.  The 
show  was  well  attended.  There  was  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  the  matter  of  plants,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  two  of  the  largest  exhibitors  to  be  present,  but  cut 
flowers  and  fruit  were  so  well  shown  that  they  made  up 
for  the  deficiencies  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Stove,  greenhouse,  and  foliaged  plants  were 
poorly  represented,  owing  to  the  above  cause,  but  stove 
Ferns  were  fine.  A  group  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Parham,  gr. 
to  S.  May,  Esq.,  Reading,  contained  excellent  examples 
of  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  G.  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla,  Adiantum  tenerum,  and  Davallia  canariensis.  A 
good  group  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Ward,  gr.  to 
J.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Reading.  Perhaps  such  a  group  of 
6  Zonal  Pelargoniums  as  that  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Ashby,  gr. 
to  W.  Farming,  Esq.,  characterised  by  an  admirable 
balancing  of  free  robust  growth  and  plenty  of  flower  has 
rarely  been  seen.  A  plant  of  Victor  Lemoine  was  simply 
grand,  Pioneer  and  Clipper  were  equally  meritorious. 
Mr.  G.  Phippen,  of  the  Forbury  Nursery,  also  had  some 
good  plants.  Groups  of  plants  to  fill  a  given  space  were 
also  a  prime  feature,  and  were  capitally  arranged  with 
much  taste.  Plants  that  are  often  little  better  than  rubbish 
are  frequently  thought  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  but 
in  the  case  of  Reading  really  good  plants  made  a  most 
effective  display.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  bunches  of  cut 
flowers,  Roses,  Verbenas,  and  Gladioli  were  all  creditably 
shown  ;  the  general  style  of  setting  up  was  also  good,  but 
a  Reading  show  is  a  London  show  in  miniature. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  Fruit  show  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  thinness  of  other  parts.  No  less  than 
15  dishes  of  Black  Grapes  competed  in  one  class,  the  finest 
examples  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Ashby  and  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
gr.  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  Wargrave.  In  the  class  for  any  other 
varieties  of  Black  Grapes,  some  good  examples  of  Muscat 
Hamburgh  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Pontin,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
E.  Everest,  Ascot  ;  Lady  Downes,  Black  Prince,  and 
Royal  Ascot,  were  also  shown.  There  were  7  dishes 
of  White  Muscats,  the  best  examples  were  from  Mr.  J. 
Ashby,  but  they  had  to  be  set  aside  because  unripe.  Mr. 
E,  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  had  some  small  but  well- 
coloured  bunches.  In  the  class  for  any  other  white 
variety,  some  superb  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater 
were  shown  by  Mr.  N.  Kneller,  gr.  to  W.  Portal,  Esq., 
Malshanger  Park,  Basingstoke,  large  in  bunch,  fine  in 
berry,  and  of  fine  quality.  Golden  Hamburgh,  Raisin 
du  Calabre,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  were  also  showr. 
Three  large  and  well  furnished  bunches  of  Golden 
Champion  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Pontin,  but  quite 
green,  in  fact  it  was  a  sin  to  cut  them,  for  the  berries 
were  as  flavourless  as  an  unripe  Gooseberry.  Some  good 
collections  of  fruit  in  dishes  of  8  and  4  were  staged  in  their 
several  classes ;  and  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  remarkably  good, 
were  also  shown  in  good  condition.  Vegetables  also 
were  very  numerous  and  fine.  The  most  interesting 
feature  was  the  competition  for  a  silver  cup,  value 
5  gs..  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  Potatos  in  not  less  than  6  or  more  than  12 
varieties,  12  tubers  of  each  being  shown;  12  collections 
were  staged,  containing  in  almost  every  case  12  varieties, 
but  a  fatal  tendency  to  size  of  tubers,  irrespective  of  any 
other  consideration,  was  obviously  apparent.  Two 
collections  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  being  pre- 
eminently good,  one  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Higgs,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  Reading,  the  other 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  Savemake  Gardens,  Marlborough. 
The  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Higgs,  he  having,  with  two 
exceptions,  tubers  of  an  excellent  table  size,  and  there  was 
a  capital  variety,  coloured  Potatos  alternating  with  white- 
skinned  varieties.  Mr.  Higgs  staged  Turner's  Union, 
Prussian  Blue  or  Breadfruit  (Scotch  Blue),  Patersons 
White  Regent,  Red-skinned  Flourball,  Lapstone,  Pink- 
eyed  Rusty  Coat,  Late  Rose,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Walnut 
Leaf,  Early  Red  Emperor,  Pioneer,  and  Hundred-fold 
Fluke  (Gleason's  Late).     Mr.  Johnson  staged  all  whiu? 
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varieties.  Some  of  his  early  kidneys  were  remarkably 
fine,  but  undue  size  and  coarseness  were  a  prominent 
feature  of  some  of  the  tubers.  The  sorts  were  Yorkshire 
Hero,  Mona's  Pride,  Fenn's  Onward,  fine  in  quality ; 
Pioneer,  Irish  Flounder,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Johnson's 
Early  Round  Seedling,  Lapstone,  Giant  King,  Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  and  Gilbert's  True  Blue,  a  white  round  variety. 
This  collection  was  highly  commended,  the  judges  regret- 
ing  that  no  2d  or  3d  prizes  could  be  awarded,  and 
recommending  the  committee  to  add  them  in  the  future. 


Canterbury  Amateur  Horticultural:  August  21. 
— The  flower  show,  which  took  place  in  the  pleasant 
meadow  at  the  rear  of  Tower  House,  was  in  every 
way  a  success,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Last 
year  certain  occupiers  of  land  known  as  "  The  Greyfriars  " 
entered  into  a  kind  of  sweepstakes  competition  with  their 
produce,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  subscribing 
friends  money  prizes  were  awarded.  No  admission  fee 
was  charged  to  witness  the  little  exhibition  ;  it  was  visited 
by  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  and  its  promoters  were 
congratulated  upon  having  inaugurated  the  affair.  When 
those  who  had  so  actively  exerted  themselves  in  launching 
the  little  barque,  applied  this  year  for  some  trifling  assist- 
ance to  keep  it  afloat,  a  desire  was  expressed  in  several 
quarters  that  the  competition  should  be  extended,  and 
conditional  promises  of  assistance  from  influential 
persons  were  made.  Following  upon  this  W.  C. 
Howard,  Esq.,  kindly  consented  to  allow  the  proposed 
show  to  be  held  in  a  pleasantly  situated  meadow 
at  the  rear  of  his  residence,  and  this  important  con- 
cession induced  the  few  workers  to  continue  their 
exertions,  which  resulted  in  promises  being  made  by  pro- 
fessional florists  and  gentlemen  to  assist  the  undertaking 
by  lending  plants,  flowers,  &c.  In  this  way  the  occupiers' 
competition  merged  into  the  Canterbury  Amateur  Horti- 
cultural Society,  with  Mr.  Sendell  as  its  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Clements  as  its  treasurer,  and  a  few  practical 
men  as  its  committee.  There  was  no  organised  plan  of 
collecting  subscriptions.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  believed 
to  be  friends  to  the  movement,  were  asked  to  assist  the 
undertaking,  and  a  little  fund  was  thus  obtained,  render- 
ing the  knocking  at  doors  and  taking  off  hats  quite 
unnecessary.  Petty  jealousies  crept  in,  and  one  or  more 
attempts  were  made  to  run  the  tiny  craft  aground,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Messrs.  Masters  &  Kinmont,  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard  (Ashford  and  Maidstone),  Captain  Lambert,  F. 
Flint,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Prentice,  Mount,  and  others  had 
kindly  responded  to  an  appeal  to  make  a  show,  and  a 
show  was  accordingly  determined  upon. 

Two  spacious  tents,  erected  alongside  the  river,  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  one  with  vegetables  and  fruit  and 
the  other  with  flowers.  Referring  first  to  the  latter  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  was  due 
to  the  kindness  of  professional  exhibitors.  Messrs. 
Masters  &  Kinmont  made  a  magnificent  display  of 
choice  plants  and  flowers,  cut  specimens  of  Roses  and 
Hollyhocks.  The  display  made  by  Messrs.  Bunyard 
was  really  grand.  In  their  collection  were  included 
many  new  and  rare  cut  Roses  and  Gladioli,  which 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  public  approval. 
The  1st  prize  for  the  best  display  of  flowers  in 
pots  was  deservedly  awarded  to  H.  Hickman,  gr.  to 
Mr.  Z.  Prentice.  E.  Ewell,  Mr.  Holttum's  gardener, 
carried  off  the  2d  prize  in  the  special  class  for  a  well 
assorted  collection.  Mr.  Mount's  stand  of  Roses, 
arranged  as  bouquets,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
approval,  as  also  did  Captain  Lambert's  splendid  pots  of 
Pelargoniums.  The  great  attraction  of  the  flower  tent 
was  a  floral  table  decoration  kindly  exhibited  by  Miss 
Holttum,  not  for  competition.  The  judges  had  a  most 
difficult  task  to  perform  in  awarding  the  prizes  in  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  tent,  owing  to  the  close  competition, 
and  at  the  close  of  their  labours  they  expressed  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  exhibited. 
South- Eastern  Gazette. 


deners,  amateurs,  cottagers,  and  mechanics  and  artisans 
as  distinct  from  cottagers,  competed  in  their  several  divi- 
sions, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  showed  the 
best  on  the  whole.  The  judges  perhaps  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  encourage  size  in  the  Potato  classes,  and  they 
appeared  to  have  a  little  dislike  to  coloured  Potatos, 
giving  the  preference  to  white  ones. 

The  now  somewhat  frequent  practice  of  offering  some 
good  prizes  open  to  all  England  was  carried  out  here, 
one  class  being  for  6  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom.  A  good  lot  was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson, 
Savernake  Forest,  Marlborough,  who  had  well-grown  and 
flowered  examples  of  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  amboynensis, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  two 
nice  Heaths.  Mr.  A.  Heightqn,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Sutton, 
Bart.,  was  2d  with  some  fair  plants.  In  a  group  of  six 
shown  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  another  class  was  an  excellently 
grown  and  flowered  example  of  Gloriosa  superba.  A 
fine  group  of  ornamental  loliaged  plants  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Heighton,  which  included  a  large  and  finely  grown 
Pandanus  utilis,  Croton  variegatum,  Alocasia  macrorhiza 
variegata,  A.  metallica,  Anthurium  regale,  and  a  good 
Palm.  Mr.  Johnson  also  staged  a  good  group  ;  in  fact, 
foliaged  plants  were  the  leading  feature  of  the  show.  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  gr.  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  staged  a  capital  specimen 
of  Lapageria  rosea  in  a  group  of  plants  ;  and  in  a 
group  of  foliaged  plants,  Anthurium  acaule  bear- 
ing a  vigorous  growth,  and  one  flowering  spike. 
Petunias,  both  double  and  single,  were  very 
well  grown,  and  Zonal  and  Variegated  Geraniums  were 
also  nicely  shown.  A  leading  feature  in  the  cut  flower 
department  were  the  collections  of  24  bunches  of  miscel- 
laneous cut  flowers  for  artistic  arrangement,  and  these 
were  in  the  form  of  bouquets.  There  were  four  collec- 
tions, and  they  covered  a  considerable  space  and  were 
highly  effective.  The  best  lot  came  from  Mr.  S.  Ross, 
the  Highclere  Gardens,  and  the  bouquets  were  made  up 
mainly  of  common  flowers,  relieved  with  sprays  of  a  hardy 
Statice,  Fern,  and  Feather-grass.  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Asters,  Verbenas,  &c,  were  all  nicely  shown.  Groups  of 
3  vases  arranged  with  wild  flowers  arid  foliage  were 
charming  objects— greatly  superior  to  the  3  vases  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  which  were  rather  mean.  In  the 
fruit  classes,  Black  and  White  Grapes  were  nicely  shown. 
Some  very  fine  Black  Hamburghs,  large  in  berry  and 
finely  finished,  were  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Ross,  Highclere 
Gardens.  There  were  also  some  excellent  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  and  White  Muscats.  Plums  were  finely  shown, 
such  as  Washington,  Jefferson's,  Kirk's,  and  Green  Gage. 
Apples  were  numerous  and  fine.  Peaches,  Red  and 
White  Currants,  and  Morello  Cherries  were  particularly 
good.  Unfortunately,  a  very  heavy  shower  set  in  during 
the  afternoon,  and  so  completely  did  the  fruit  tent  get 
saturated  that  it  toppled  over  at  the  height  of  the  storm, 
and  when  it  was  crowded  with  people  seeking  shelter 
from  the  rain.  Happily,  no  injury  was  done,  but  the 
whole  of  the  contents  had  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
debris  removed.  The  weather  brightened  towards  even- 
ing, but  the  storm  affected  in  a  most  prejudicial  manner 
the  success  of  the  day. 


able  method  with  which.  M.  De  Candolle  has  treated 
his  subject  will,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  secure 
for  it  the  attention  and  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful 
reader.  The  novel  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are 
discussed  will  also  have  great  attractions  for  those  in 
search  of  relaxation  and  change  of  idea.  Impressed  as 
we  are  with  M.  De  Candolle's  method,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  give  unconditional  assent  to  all  his  con- 
clusions, even  when  to  all  appearance  they  follow 
inevitably  from  his  premises.  He  himself  would  admit 
that  statistics  and  researches  into  the  life-histories  of 
theologians,  literary  men,  musicians,  artists,  must  be 
made  similar  to  those  which  he  has  got  together  in  the 
case  of  men  of  science,  and  the  several  groups  com- 
pared one  with  another  and  then  studied  as  a  whole, 
ere  perfectly  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

As  a  detached  fragment,  treated  from  the  points  of 
view  proper  to  it,  M.  De  Candolle's  unpretending 
volume  of  essays  appears  to  us  as  important  as  it 
certainly  is  interesting.  Indeed,  there  are  few  books 
we  have  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  interest  as 
this.  The  reader  to  whom  the  ordinary  run  of  sea- 
side literature  offers  no  attractions  will  thank  us  for 
directing  attention  to  this  original  and  most  suggestive 
book. 


f»*  At  our  usual  hour  of  going  to  press,  Mr.  Glaisher's 
weekly  Weather  Tables  and  remarks  had  not  come  to 
hand;  their  publication  must  therefore  be  deferred 
until  our  next  issue. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Cottagers'  Show  :  August  22. 
— The  fifth  annual  exhibition  and  distribution  of  prizes 
for  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  &c,  in  connection 
with  the  Frant,  Eridge  Green,  and  Broadwater  Cot- 
tagers' Show,  was  held  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Royal 
Sussex  Hotel.  In  flowers  the  show  was  very  good. 
There  were  some  fine  Pelargoniums,  and  also  Fuchsias  ; 
but  the  keenest  competition  was  in  bouquets  ;  these  were 
exceedingly  good,  both  of  wild  and  cultivated  flowers. 
Mr.  T.  Cripps  showed  some  fine  plants,  not  for  com- 
petition. In  fruits,  Apples  of  course  predominated,  and 
of  these  there  was  a  capital  show.  Plums  also  came  up 
to  the  mark,  but  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  not 
numerous.  The  best  competition  was  in  vegetables. 
There  were  Potatoes  that  would  have  done  credit  to  pro- 
fessional gardeners  ;  Cabbages  of  prodigious  size,  and 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  of  capital  growth.  The  Peas  were 
fine  but  not  plentiful,  and  Cauliflowers  also  were  short  in 
supply.  The  Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans  were 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  number  of  samples  large ;  and 
although  the  Cucumbers  were  not  noted  for  their 
extraordinary  size  and  length,  they  were  fine  and  well 
grown. 

Newbury  Horticultural:  Aug.  26.— It  was  just 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  this  Society  was  started 
in  this  busy  Berkshire  town,  and  with  one  exception  it  has 
held  an  annual  exhibition  ever  since.  A  capital  ex- 
hibition was  brought  together,  the  tents  being  arranged 
on  the  grounds  of  R.  T.  Graham,  Esq.,  close  to  the 
railway  station.  One  large  tent  contained  the  plants, 
another  the  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  and  the  third  the  vege- 
tables. All  the  varieties  in  the  two  last-named  tents  were 
neatly  covered  with  white  cloths,  which  gave  quite  a  finish 
to  the  whole.  Newbury  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
vegetables,  and  the  display  of  these  was  very  numerous 
and  wonderfully  fine,  there  being  round  the  town  a  zone 
of  villages  within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  and  in  these  vil- 
lages, the  garden  soil  being  of  a  highly  suitable  character, 
very  fine  vegetables    are    produced.     Gentlemen's  gar- 


Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savans  depuis 
deux  Siecles,  &c.  {History  of  Science  and 
Scientific  Ment  6^c).  By  Alphonse  De  Candolle. 
Geneva:  Georg.  1S73.  Svo,  pp.  482.  (Williams  & 
Norgate). 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  on  various  subjects, 
having  at  first  sight  but  little  connection,  but  all  treated 
from  one  common  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  principle  of 
selection  as  understood  by  Mr.  Darwin.  "Selection," 
says  M.  De  Candolle,  ,( is  neither  a  theory  nor  an  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  the  expression  of  a  fact.  No  one  can  deny 
its  existence  :  as  well  deny  that  rounded  pebbles  roll 
more  easily  than  flat  ones  down  the  mountain's  side." 
The  difficulty  lies  in  establishing  precisely  the  part 
which  it  plays.  The  question  of  the  day  in  natural 
history,  he  continues,  is,  not  whether  selection  operates 
or  not,  nor  even  to  decide  whether  present  forms  are 
derived  from  pre-existing  ones,  but  to  understand  how, 
in  what  proportions,  and  as  a  result  of  what  causes, 
hereditary  derivations  have  occurred. 

In  the  volume  before  us  M.  De  Candolle  discusses 
these  points,  taking  by  way  of  illustration,  mankind — 
the  human  species.  The  history  of  mankind,  of  homo 
sapiens  we  ought  to  write — is  better  known  than  that  of 
any  other  species,  and  authentic  records  exist  concern- 
ing him  dating  back  thousands  of  years.  He  enjoys 
highly  developed  intellectual  powers.  He  believes 
himself  very  susceptible  to  changes  which  he  designates 
as  "  progress."  These  are  the  reasons  which  lead  our 
author  to  think  that  the  modifications  in  the  species 
must  have  been  numerous,  and  that  selection  has  played 
an  important  part  in  his  career.  These  anticipations, 
however,  are  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

M.  De  Candolle's  discussion  of  these  matters  is 
founded  upon  the  following  data— the  history  of  science 
and  scientific  men  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  faculty 
of  observation  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  or  rather 
of  deadening  it,  practised  in  schools  ;  the  advantage 
for  science  of  a  common  language,  the  influence  of 
inheritance,  variation,  and  selection  on  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  alternate 
intensity  and  weakening  of  epidemic  diseases,  the 
meanings  attached  to  the  word  "nature,"  statistics  and 
free  will.  Presented  in  the  form  of  a  table  of  contents, 
these  matters  may  not  appear  very  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  but  if  he  look  into  the  body  of  the 
volume  he  will  soon  find  reason  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

The  clearness  and  elegance  of  style  and  the  admir- 


Vital  Power,— Who  is  the  builder  in  the  case  of  a 
crystal  (or  the  plumes  in  our  frontispiece  for  example)  ? 
Either  a  detached  architect  does  the  business,  or  these 
wonderful  structures  are  self-erected,  in  virtue  of  their 
inherent  forces.     In  building  a  crystal  Nature  makes 
her  first  real  effort  as  an  architect.     Here  we  have  the 
first  gropings  of  the  so-called  vital  force  ;  but  the  most 
wonderful  manifestations  of  this  force,  though  depend- 
ing on  processes  of  higher  complexity,  are,  I  hold,  of 
the  same  quality  as  those  concerned  in  the  growth  of  a 
crystal.      Will  the  poet  or  the  imaginative  man  shrink 
from  these  notions  as  cold   and   mechanical?      Why 
should  he?     For  what  have  we  done  but  pushed  the 
eternal  mystery  a  little  farther  back  ?     We  reduce  life 
to  the  operation  of  molecular  forces  ;  but  how  came  the 
molecules  to  be  thus  endowed  ?     Who  or  what  gave  to 
these  forces  their  particular  tendencies  and  direction? 
Let  us  contemplate  that  cycle  of  operations  in  which 
the  seed  produces  the  plant,  the  plant  the  flower,  and 
the  flower  the  seed   again,   thus   returning  with   the 
unerring  fidelity  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  to  the  point 
from  which  it  started.  All  these  processes  are  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  action  of  molecular  forces.     But  who 
or  what   planned    their   manner  of  action?     Who  or 
what  endowed  them  with  the  power  of  taking  up  at  a 
given  time  a  determinate  position,  to  be  followed  by 
another   and   another    through    the   course   ot    ages? 
Yonder  butterfly  has  a  spot  of  orange  on  its  wing  ;  if 
we    look  into  a  book  written  a   hundred  years  ago, 
where  that  butterfly  is  figured,  we  find  the  selfsame 
spot  upon  the  wing.     Now  the  spot  depends  purely  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  falling  on  and  entering 
the  wing  is  discharged  from  it,  and  this  again  depends 
upon   the   molecular  structure   of  the  wing.     For   a 
century,  then,  the  molecules  have  gone  through  succes- 
sive cycles  ;  butterflies  have  been  begotten,  have  grown, 
and  died,  and  still  we  find  the  architecture  the  same. 
Is  not  this  amazing?     And  what  is  the  explanation? 
We  may  have  a  thousand  proximate  reasons,  but  at 
bottom  we  have  no  explanation.     Still  we  stand  firm 
within  our  range.     There  is  nothing  in  the  architecture 
of  that  wing  which  may  not  yet   find  its  Newton  to 
show  that  the  laws  and  principles  brought  into  play  in 
its  construction  are  qualitatively    the    same    as  those 
brought   into   play   in   the  construction   of  the   solar 
system.     There   is   no   essential    distinction    between 
organic  and  inorganic  ;  the  forces  present  in  the  one, 
when  duly  compounded,  can  and  must  produce   the 
phenomena  of  the  other.     Thus  far  do  I  proceed  with 
absolute  confidence  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  take  a  step 
farther.     The  brain  of  man  itself  is  assuredly  an  assem- 
blage of   molecules,   arranged    according    to   physical 
laws  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  to  deduce  from  this  assemblage 
the  least  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  or  thought,  I 
lay  my  forehead  in  the  dust  and  acknowledge  human 
helplessness.      Here  speculation  folds  her  wings,   for 
beyond  this  point  there  is  no  medium  to  sustain  her 
flight.    Tyndall's  Lectures  on  Light. 

Dodder. — Dr.  Pousard  discovered,  a  few  years 
since,  that  the  Cuscuta  contained  an  enormous  quantity 
of  tannic  acid,  and  it  struck  him  that  iron  salts  would 
prove  fatal  if  applied  in  a  liquid  shape  ;  he  therefore 
mounted  a  barrow  on  wheels,  filled  it  with  water,  and 
introduced  into  the  water  as  much  green  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  as  it  would  take  up.  To  this  barrel 
he  attached  a  nozzle  and  a  pliant  tube,  and,  after  cut- 
ting up  the  parasite  with  a  hoc,  and  exposing  the 
ground  somewhat,  he  "  turned  on  the  tap,"  and  in  two 
hours  every  morsel  of  Cuscuta  was  destroyed.  Wc 
are  told  that  "the  effect  was  admirable.  The  plant 
was  actually  mineralised,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
heap  of  black  threads  twisted  and  entangled  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  A  tannate  of  iron  had  been  formed. 
As  for  the  Lucerne,  it  is  greedy  of  green  vitriol,  and 
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pushed  with  the  utmost  vigour  after  the  operation." 
The  cost  of  the  chemical  in  question  is  about  i6j. 
per  cwt  The  effort  made  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  by 
paring  and  burning  have  not  been  generally  successful, 
and  hoeing  rather  encourages  the  Dodder  than  other- 
wise, for  every  particle,  even  if  only  rnlf-an-inch  long, 
grows  and  forms  a  new  plant.  As  the  Dodder  grows 
in  spots  often  isolated  from  each  other,  experiments 
with  green  vitriol  and  water  could  be  carried  on  cheaply 
and  with  comparative  ease.   Queenslander. 

Colour  of  Foliage. — The  impurity  of  natural 
colours  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  observation 
recently  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  On 
looking  through  a  blue  glass  at  green  leaves  in  sunshine, 
he  saw  the  superficially  reflected  light  blue.  The  light, 
on  the  contrary,  which  came  from  the  body  of  the 
leaves  was  crimsom.  On  examination,  I  found  that 
the  glass  employed  in  this  observation  transmitted  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  the  red  as  well  as  the  blue,  and 
that  it  quenched  the  middle.  This  furnished  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  effect.  In  the  delicate  spring  foliage 
the  blue  is  for  the  most  part  absorbed,  and  a  light, 
mainly  yellowish  green,  but  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  red,  escapes  from  the  leaves  to  the  eye. 
On  looking  at  such  foliage  through  the  violet  glass,  the 
green  and  the  yellow  are  stopped,  and  the  red  alone 
reaches  the  eye.  Thus  regarded,  therefore,  the  leaves 
appear  like  faintly  blushing  roses,  and  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  With  the  blue  ammonia-sulphate 
of  copper,  which  transmits  no  red,  this  effect  is  not 
obtained.  As  the  year  advances  the  crimson  gradually 
hardens  to  a  coppery  red  ;  and  in  the  dark  green  leaves 
of  old  ivy  it  is  entirely  absent.  Permitting  a  concen- 
trated beam  of  white  light  to  fall  upon  fresh  leaves  in 
a  dark  room,  the  sudden  change  from  green  to  red,  and 
from  red  back  to  green,  when  the  violet  glass  is  alter- 
nately introduced  and  withdrawn,  is  very  surprising. 
Looked  at  through  the  same  glass  the  meadows  in  May 
appear  of  a  warm  purple.  With  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  which,  while  it  quenches  the  centre 
of  the  spectrum,  permits  its  ends  to  pass  more  freely 
than  the  violet  glass,  striking  effects  are  also  obtained. 
Both  in  foliage  and  in  flowers  we  have  striking  differ- 
ences of  ab  orption.  The  Copper  Beech  and  the  Green 
Beech,  for  example,  take  in  different  rays.  But  the 
very  growth  of  the  tree  is  due  to  some  of  the  rays  thus 
taken  in.  Are  the  chemical  rays,  then,  the  same  in 
the  Copper  and  the  Green  Beech  ?  In  two  such  flowers 
as  the  Primrose  and  the  Violet,  where  the  absorptions, 
to  judge  by  the  colours,  are  almost  complementary,  are 
the  chemically  active  rays  the  same  ?  The  general 
relation  of  colour  to  chemical  action  is  worthy  of  the 
application  of  the  method  by  which  Dr.  Draper  proved 
so  conclusively  the  chemical  potency  of  the  yellow 
rays.    TyndalTs  Lectures  on  Light. 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Whilst  the 
plants  are  out  in  the  open  air  their  requirements  will 
be  similar  to  what  was  advised  in  the  last  Calendar ;  be 
careful,  however,  that  they  do  not  get  drenched  with 
thunder-showers.  In  the  evenings  when  there  is  any 
appearance  of  such  occurring  through  the  night,  what- 
ever material  is  used  for  their  protection  should  be 
placed  over  them  ;  such  failing,  they  should  be  laid 
down  on  their  sides,  using  a  couple  of  bricks  or  a 
thick  log  of  wood  for  the  side  of  the  pot  to  rest  upon, 
in  order  to  give  the  plant  sufficient  elevation  to  prevent 
the  branches  coming  ill  actual  contact  with  the  ground. 
As  growth  is  completed,  and  shorter  days  and  cooler 
weather  is  experienced,  the  whole  of  the  stock  will 
require  less  water.  If  the  stakes  which  support  any 
plant  have  become  at  all  decayed  they  should  be  at 
once  replaced,  otherwise,  if  strong  winds  occur, 
there  is  danger  of  the  plant  being  blown  right  off 
at  the  collar.  The  houses  devoted  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  plants  being  comparatively  empty,  gives 
an  opportunity  for  any  repairs  or  painting  that  may  be 
required  ;  this  is  also  the  best  time  for  a  thorough  wash- 
ing of  both  wood  and  glass.  Houses  that  are  kept 
regularly  cleaned  last  much  longer,  as  well  as  being 
much  more  conducive  to  the  general  health  of  the 
occupants. 

Azaleas. — Where  time  permits,  it  is  good  practice 
at  once  to  commence  to  tie  the  plants  into  shape 
before  the  wood  gets  thoroughly  hardened  ;  it  enables 
the  points  of  the  shoots  to  assume  their  natural 
position  after  being  tied,  which  they  are  not  able  to  do 
if  the  wood  has  got  quite  ripe  and  hard  before  the  tying 
is  done  ;  this  gives  them  an  unsightly  appearance.  Any 
plants  that  have  a  yellow,  sickly  appearance,  indicative 
of  poverty  at  the  roots,  will  be  benefited  by  a  free 
application  of  clear  manure-water. 

Cai?iellias, — Go  over  the  plants  now,  and  where 
any  have  set  too  thickly  reduce  the  number  of 
buds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  more  to  remain 
on  than  the  plants  can  support,  as  in  the  struggle 
more  will  probably  fall  than  can  be  spared,  at 
the   same  time  where    the  flowers  in    gathering   are 


twisted  out  without  cutting  any  wood  with  them,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  thin  so  hard  as  under  the  old  system 
of  cutting  a  portion  of  wood  with  all  the  flowers  that 
are  used.  If  the  plants  have  not  been  gone  over  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  scale,  let  no  time  be  lost 
in  doing  so,  for  if  allowed  to  increase  about  the  base  of 
the  buds,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  drop. 

Heaths. — Treat  similarly  as  to  waler  with  the  general 
stock  of  hard-wooded  plants,  now  out-of-doors,  being 
with  these  particularly  careful  to  guard  them  from  heavy 
rains,  more  especially  any  that  were  potted  in  spring, 
and  that  received  a  liberal  shift,  for  if  the  roots  have 
not  yet  fully  taken  possession  of  the  new  soil,  anything 
approaching  saturation  would  be  fatal.  T.  Baines, 
Southgate. 

Plant  Stove. — There  will  be  little  variation  in  the 
treatment  of  stove  plants,  generally  speaking,  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  great  point  being  now  to  get  them 
well  ripened  before  winter.  Harden  them  gradually 
by  giving  more  air  and  less  water,  and  by  exposing 
them  more  freely  to  the  light  by  reducing  the  shading 
as  much  as  possible.  Tender  plants  placed  in  cool 
structures  to  prolong  their  beauty  should  not  remain 
there  too  long  without  fire-heat,  for  as  the  days 
shorten  and  the  nights  become  cooler  they  will 
soon  feel  quite  out  of  their  proper  element. 
Plants  which  flower  upon  young  wood  may  be 
shifted  now,  as  they  will  be  much  invigorated  by 
early  potting,  and  the  blossoms  will  also  be  superior, 
both  in  size  and  colour,  by  so  doing.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  flower  upon  ripened  wood  must  be 
gradually  encouraged  to  go  to  rest  as  the  days  decrease 
in  light.  Many  of  the  plants  grown  for  winter  flower- 
ing have  now  filled  their  present  pots,  and  are  still 
growing  fast  ;  but  unless  they  are  in  very  small  pots,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  pot  them  again  this  season,  but 
to  assist  them  with  occasional  waterings  of  liquid 
manure.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  flower-pot  must 
be  regulated  by  the  purpose  for  which  plants  are  being 
grown.  The  fashion  in  the  present  day  is  to  turn  the 
drawing  and  other  rooms  into  conservatories,  and  the 
dinner-tables  into  flower-stages,  so  that  it  is  requisite 
that  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  the  most  suitable 
sized  pots  for  the  purposes  required.  Many  will 
doubtlessly  be  required  to  fit  various  ornamental  vases, 
stands,  &c;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  practise  the 
small  shift  system  for  this  class  of  decorative  plants  by 
making  the  soil  as  rich  as  the  plants  will  bear  it,  and 
by  keeping  the  pots  as  small  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Encourage  late-flowering 
Poinsettias  by  liberal  potting  and  liquid  manure. 
Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

Succulents. — Now  that  the  sun  is  decreasing  in 
strength,  all  Cacti  must  be  more  carefully  watered  ; 
not  but  what  they  want  keeping  moderately  moist,  but 
if  a  plant  gets  sogged  with  water  now  it  may  go  off 
during  the  winter.  All  overhead  watering  must  cease 
now,  and  any  plants  that  are  outside  will  be  the  better 
if  taken  in  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  this  should 
specially  be  done  in  the  case  of  Crassulas,  Semper- 
vivums,  and  Aloes,  Those  inside  are  growing  fast  now, 
and  require  plenty  of  air,  with  moderate  waterings. 
Stapelias  should  be  taken  in  now,  as  heavy  rains  injure 
them.  Agaves  require  constant  care  to  see  that  they 
do  not  get  very  dry,  or  they  lose  growth  ;  and  those 
outside  should  be  taken  in  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Epiphyllums  and  Phyllocactuses  should  be  kept  well 
exposed  to  the  light.  Mesembryanthemums  standing 
outside  should  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  not 
rooted  through,  and  if  so,  the  roots  should  be  cut  off, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  recover  before  housing. 
J.  Croucher.  

PLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Roses. — There  is  but  little  to  be  done  in  the 
rosarium  this  month,  though  buds  of  scarce  varieties 
may  still  be  put  in  Manettis  so  long  as  the  bark  will 
run  readily.  This  is,  therefore,  a  good  time  to  plan 
and  arrange  for  alterations  which  are  in  contemplation 
for  the  autumn.  Care  should  be  taken  to  untie  buds 
as  required,  and  to  remove  the  robber  shoots  that 
usually  spring  from  the  stock  on  each  side  of  the 
budded  branch  ;  and  where  buds  have  started  they 
should  be  tied  to  supports  {as  recommended  in  the 
spring),  or  at  least  pinched  back  to  a  length  of  from 
3  to  4  inches.  Teas,  and  many  of  the  H.P.'s,  will, 
where  they  have  been  well  cared  for  and  have  escaped 
a  bad  attack  of  mildew,  bloom  again  well  this  month, 
but  the  blooms  will  not  be  so  large  or  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  June  flowers.  R.  B.  P. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — In  many  instances, 
valuable  young  Conifers,  such,  for  example,  as  Pinus 
insignis,  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  very  fine 
autumnal  growth  this  season.  In  all  instances,  as  with 
us  here  in  East  Essex,  where  we  have  not  been  favoured 
with  any  recent  rain  storms,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
young  trees  of  these  and  other  kinds  to  make  a  good 
permanent  growth  unless  a  thorough  sousing  of  water 
be  forthwith  given  them  at  the  root.  Especially  will 
this  be  observable  in  the  case  of  young  Wellingtojiias 
[Sequoia)  which  may  have  been  planted  during  the  last 
two  or  three  seasons,  as,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  make  very  late  growths.  Nor  will  moderate  rain- 
waterings  suffice  to  reach  the  roots  after  so  long 
a  period  of  drought,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  give 
water  to  even  such  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  mode- 


rate rains.  No  plants  in  the  shrubbery  or  woodland 
exhibit  such  unmistakable  marks  of  improvement 
following  good  root-waterings  afforded  about  this 
season  as  do  the  showy  Pampas  grasses,  especially 
large  stools  which  have  for  a  few  years  been  in  the  same 
position.  They  delight,  moreover,  especially  in 
manurial  waterings.  In  the  case  of  tine  speci- 
men plants,  occupying  prominent  positions  near 
mansions  or  upon  lawns,  it  will  be  labour  well  be- 
stowed to  afford  to  alt  such  assistance  as  this.  The  same 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  perennial  Tri- 
toma  Uvaria,  which  is  a  plant  that  delights  in  abundant 
libations  at  this  particular  season,  when  it  is  engaged 
in  pushing  up  its  most  prominent  annual  display  of 
bloom.  I  advise  all  who  possess  ancient,  valued,  or 
historical  trees,  the  limbs  or  branches  of  any  of  which 
are  habitually  supported  by  means  of  rustic  props, 
such  as  Cedars,  Mulberry  trees,  Tulip  trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  weeping  trees,  requiring  the  support  of  stakes, 
&C|  to  look  well  after  these  supports  at  the  present 
season.  Not  only  shall  we  have  the  autumnal  wind 
storms  at  no  very  distant  date,  but  long-exposed  wood- 
props  often  decay  quickly  and  snap  in  two  during  the 
heavy  rains  which  follow  closely  on  such  long  dry 
periods  as  we  have  experienced.  Look  well  to  the 
props  that  may  be  in  use  upholding  large  specimen 
Yuccas,  Sec,  and  prepare  for  such  eventualities  as  I 
have  named.  Where  the  lawn  grass  has  become  brown 
and  bare  beneath  large  lawn  trees  or  shrubs,  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  scatter  the  short  grass  collected  by  the 
mowing-machine  thereon  ;  this  not  only  neutralises 
the  disfigurement,  but  is  a  mulching  besides  of  some 
utility.    William  Earley,   Valentines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — In  order  to  encourage  the  development  and 
assist  in  ripening  Pine-apples  which  attain  perfection 
during  the  sunless  season  of  the  winter  months,  I 
advise,  where  practicable,  arrangements  being  made  so 
as  to  have  the  fruiting  plants  together  by  the  end  of 
September.  For  this  purpose  a  light  airy  structure 
should  be  selected,  which  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
both  lop  an  I  bottom  heat  at  command.  At  this  period 
the  plants  should  not  be  crowded,  but  arranged  near 
the  glass,  so  as  to  obtain  every  ray  of  sunshine  and  all 
the  light  possible.  Under  these  conditions,  with  good 
treatment  combined,  good  suckers  and  excellent  fruit 
of  fine  quality  can  be  ensured  during  that  period. 
Plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling  should 
have  a  steady  heat  at  the  roots  of  about 
850,  a  night  temperature  of  700  or  750,  and 
a  rise  of  10°  or  150  in  the  daytime,  according  to 
outside  influences.  Continue  the  last  fortnight's  direc- 
tions to  young  growing  stock  ;  liberally  ventilate  these 
plants  whenever  favourable,  and  close  the  house  with 
a  growing  temperature,  but  avoid  a  very  low  and  moist 
atmosphere  combined  at  this  season.  When  the  re- 
cently potted  suckers  are  sufficiently  rooted  proceed  with 
the  potting  at  once,  or  the  balls  will  become  too  much 
matted  with  roots.  Use  10-inch  pots  for  Queens,  and 
12-inch  for  larger  growing  varieties;  the  manner  of 
potting  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  should  be  as  before 
advised  in  the  Pine  Calendar.  When  the  suckers  are 
potted  plunge  them  into  a  fermenting  bed  at  about  90*. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  well  ventilate  them  on 
every  favourable  occasion.  Geo.  T/ios,  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — All  late  Vines  that  have  still  unripe  crops 
and  wood  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  little  fire-heat. 
Let  them  have  free  ventilation  on  all  occasions  when 
fire-heat  is  applied  ;  they  may,  however,  be  kept  rather 
close  during  bright  sunny  weather,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  a  maximum  degree,  and  instead  of 
shutting  up  in  the  afternoon  rather  increase  the  air  : 
treating  them  in  this  manner  will  prevent  their  making 
much  Iresh  lateral  growth,  and  set  their  whole  energy 
on  maturing  their  wood  and  crop.  The  weather,  it 
seems,  has  no  regard  to  the  high  price  of  coals,  for 
never  in  my  experience  was  there  more  need  for  summer 
firing  than  there  has  been  this  season.  Protect  ripe 
Grapes  from  damp  and  wasps,  as  previously  recom- 
mended. Keep  the  foliage  of  Vines,  from  which  the 
fruit  has  been  cut,  clean  and  healthy,  by  frequent 
washings  with  the  engine.  For  early  Vines,  both  per- 
manent and  in  pots,  see  former  directions,  as  also 
young  Vines  that  were  planted  out  in  spring.  George 
JchnstoJi. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  young  wood  in 
the  earliest  houses  will  now  be  beginning  to  show 
ripeness  by  some  of  the  leaves  dropping  off.  This 
should  be  assisted  by  brushing  over  the  trees  with  a 
soft  broom  at  times,  till  most  of  the  changing  leaves 
are  dislodged.  The  inside  borders  may  now  be  kept 
drier  by  putting  on  the  lights,  if  they  have  been  re- 
moved, but  all  the  air  possible  must  be  left  on.  We 
may  expect  the  drenching  autumn  rains  soon,  so  that 
the  outside  border  should  likewise  be  protected  from 
them  by  using  wooden  shutters,  or  some  other  kind  of 
protection.  To  help  to  ripen  the  shoots  and  flower- 
buds  of  the  trees  in  the  late  houses,  after  all  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  the  trees  should  be  looked  over,  and  all 
over-crowded  shoots  thinned  out.  While  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  give  plenty  of  air  by  keeping  the  front  venti- 
lators or  sashes  open  night  and  day,  and  remove  any 
leaves  whieh  shade  the  fruit  too  much  and  prevent  them 
from  colouring.    William  Tillery. 
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Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Allamandas  :  D.  B.  The  Floral  Committee  have 
decided  that  A.  Wardleana  and  A.  Hendersoni  are 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

Gladiolus  Disease  :  C.  W.  D.  We  have  sent  your 
letter  to  "  M.  J.  B.r"  and  also  the  specimens  for  further 
examination. 

Fruit  Trees,  &c.  :  Woodland.  We  would  certainly 
recommend  you  to  trench  up  the  land  before  planting 
the  fruit  trees.  You  need  not  go  so  low  as  3  feet, 
or  so  deep  as  to  turn  up  the  bad  subsoil.  It  would  be 
well  to  foreshorten  the  growing  shoots  now,  so  as  to 
admit  the  sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  lower  buds.  A 
proper  attention  to  this,  the  pinching  and  fore- 
shortening of  the  summer  shoots,  will  throw  your  trees 
into  a  state  of  fruitfulness.  Make  your  Peach  border 
outside.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  good  fresh  turfy 
loam,  without  any  addition.  The  rough  plate  glass 
will  no  doubt  answer  very  well,  although  we  must  say 
we  prefer  the  plain. 

Fungi:  S.  Marasmius  ramealis. —  IV.  T.  P.  Lycogala 
epidendrum  ;  not  uncommon  on  decayed  wood. 
j.  Mitchell.  Your  handsome  Starry  Puff-ball  (allied 
to  Geaster  Michaelianus  and  G.  lagenteformis)  is  a 
species  new  to  Britain.  We  shall  probably  describe 
and  figure  it  from  your  specimens  shortly.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  last  April  for  figures  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  Starry  Puff-balls  known  at  that 
time  to  be  British.    W.  G.  S. 

Gas-Lime  on  Land  :  Pomona.  Yes.  Give  it  a  good 
dressing  after  the  crop  is  off,  and  expose  the  land 
roughly  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during  winter. 

Gourds  :  T.  C.  asks  if  any  of  our  correspondents  can 
inform  him  if  all  Gourds  are  wholesome  for  animals  to 
eat.  He  has  a  large  variety,  obtained  from  a  packet  of 
seed,  and  would  be  much  obliged  to  know  if  there  are 
any  in  cultivation  likely  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Hardy  Climbers  :  W.  Payne.  For  foliage  take  Am- 
pelopsis  Veitchii,  A.  japonica,  and,  if  you  have  much 
space  to  cover,  A.  hederacea ;  Aristolochia  Sipho  ; 
Hedera  (Ivy),  any  of  the  many  varieties  you  prefer ; 
we  can  recommend  algeriensis  as  a  very  quick  grower, 
canariensis,  marmorata,  palmata,  and  himalaicaas  very 
distinct  and  handsome  ;  Vitis  laciniosa.  For  flower 
plants,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  C.  lanuginosa,  C.  lanu- 
ginosa Candida  and  C.  montana  ;  Bignonia  capreolata, 
Cydonia  japonica,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Jasminum 
officinale  and  J.  revolutum,  Berbendopsis  corallina, 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Passiflora 
ccerulea,  Tecoma  radicans  major  and  T.  grandiflora 
precox,  Rose  Marshal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
and  other  climbing  sorts  ad  lib.  Coronilla  Emerus 
will  not  do  for  a  climber. 

Heating  of  Hothouses  :  Lex.  There  are  no  more 
serviceable  or  simpler  boilers  than  the  old  "Saddle- 
backs." One  of  them  would  answer  your  purpose  well, 
or  try  Green's  Patent,  which  requires  no  setting  in 
brickwork.  We  must  refer  you  to  some  horticultural 
engineer  for  estimates  as  to  the  cost  ;  we  cannot  enter 
upon  that.  The  kitchen-range  you  speak  of  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 

Mosquitos:  P.  H.  G.  Your  gnat  is  the  common 
Culex  pipiens.  It  is  this  insect  which  in  very  hot 
summers  becomes  very  blood-thirsty,  and  propagates 
very  rapidly,  and  is  then  talked  about  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  mosquito.  /.  O.   IV. 

Names  of  Plants:  Tolla.  The  plant  on  your  Clover  is 
Cuscuta  Trifolii.  Cut  and  burn  it  before  it  seeds. — 
W.  H.  M.  Populus  tremuloides  is  the  American 
Aspen,  very  like  the  ordinary  English  Aspen  in  the 
young  state.  Send  a  better  specimen  for  further  exa- 
mination. —  Correspondent.  Castanea  americana. — 
W.  Af.  W.  A  finely-cut  form  of  Cystopteris  fragilis. — 
J.  J.  The  male  catkins  of  Cycas  circinalis. 

Pines:  P.  B.  We  should  think  the  prices  reasonable 
enough,  all  depends  upon  their  quality. 

Potatos  :  H.  D.  T.  1.  Spread  them  out  thinly  on  cool, 
airy  shelves  in  a  fruit  room,  it  you  have  one  ;  if  not,  in 
any  place  from  which  you  can  exclude  frost.  2.  Yes  ; 
we  will  try  to  name  your  Conifers  if  you  will  send 
recognisable  specimens. 

Storing  Apples  :  A  Gardener.  As  you  have  not  a 
proper  fruit  room,  you  may  store  them,  with  care,  in  an 
ordinary  outhouse  with  ventilation  at  the  top.  Lay 
them  as  thinly  as  you  can  on  the  boards,  without  any 
straw. 

Tansy  Pudding.  Can  any  correspondent  oblige  C.  F. 
with  a  recipe  for  tansy  pudding  ? 

Tubers  on  Haulm:  W.  W.  Not  uncommon  ;  usually 
the  result  of  a  check  to  growth  elsewhere.  Interesting 
as  showing  the  real  nature  of  the  tuber. 

What  is  a  Fixture?  A.  Z.  writes  :  "I  have  a  span- 
roof  house  about  60  feet  long,  and  I  am  removing. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  am  entitled  to  take  away 
the  top  sliding  lights,  I  mean  those  not  in  any  way 
attached  to  the  brickwork  ?  "  We  think  in  the  spirit,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  of  the  law,  the  lights  would  be  con- 
sidered fixtures  ;  but  it  is  a  nice  question,  which  some 
of  our  correspondents  may  from  experience  be  able  to 
answer. 


Catalogues  Received.— Haage  &  Schmidt  (Erfurt), 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Fruit  Trees.— James 
Carter  &  Co.  (237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C.), 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots,  New  Plants,  Fruit  Trees! 
and  Roses.— John  Matthews  (Royal  Pottery.  Weston- 
super-Mare),  Illustrated  and  Priced  Book  of  Designs  of 
Garden  Pots,  Statuary,  Fountains,  Vases,  Rustic  Floral 
Arborettes,  Pedestals,  Fern  Baskets,  and  other  Orna- 
mental Garden  Pottery  Ware. — William  Cutbush  & 
Sons  (Highgate,  London,  N.),  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Bulbous  Plants.  — B.  S.  Williams  (Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.),  General 
Bulb  Catalogue  ;  and  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 


&c. — Sutton  &  Sons  (Reading),  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c—  Charles 
Turner  (Royal  Nurseries,  Slough),  Catalogue  of  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  other  choice  Bulbous 
Roots. — Stephen  Brown  (Weston-super-Mare),  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c. 


JpELERY    COLLARS,    for  protecting   Celery   before 

KJ  earthing  up,  manufactured  only  by  BLAKE  and  MACKENZIE. 
School  Lane,  Liverpool,  and  64,  Howard  Street,  Glasgow,  to  be  had 
of  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.     Samples  on  application. 

BLAKE    AND     MACKENZIE'S     WATERPROOF 
PLANT  LABELS  lor  NURSERYMEN.      Samples   and  price 
on  application. School  Lane,  Liverpool. 


Communications  Received.  —  Prestbury.  —  Euphony  (next 
week).— W.  C.  (thanks)— E.  F.— P.  H.  G-  (we  are  afraid  the 
specimen  was  lost  as  you  describe-  The  Dendrobe  we  have 
sent  to  Professor  Reichenbach).  — R.  C  -Azores.  — Fibre.— 
E.  R.—  St.  Petersburg!;.— C.  O.— A.  B.—  H.M.—  W.  M. 


arkts. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  28. 
The  markets  generally  are  somewhat  flatter,  and  there 
is  less  demand  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties, 
these  now  getting  supplied  nearer  home.  Apples  and 
Pears  from  Kent  are  now  being  largely  supplied,  and 
prices  have  fallen  considerably.  Continental  supplies  are 
larger. 

Fruit. 
s.d.   s.d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  .. 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  . . 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     . . 


1  oto  2  o 

2  o —  4  o 

0  6 —  1  o 

1  o —  3  o 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    ., 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

7  oto  6  o 
6  o — 10  o 
..—16 

8  0—24  o 
6  o — 12  n 
3  o—  6  o 


1  6—  5  o 

2  o — is;  o 

Vegetables 
s.  d.   s.  d.  1 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .  ..   — 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  9 —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . . 
Carrots.new.p.bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel       . .         ..2  6 —  4  o 
Potatos— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  gas.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120J. 
to  140s.  do.;  Early  Regents,  ioor.  to  1201.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120J.  to  140J.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

2  oto  4  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  hunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  1  o—  2  o 
Mu&hrooms,  p.  pott.  2  6 —  4  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o —  4  o 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
—  blackTurnip,do.  ..  —  06 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . .  o  9 —  1  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 

Gardenias,  p.  doz,  . .   3  o —  6  o 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  1  6 —  3  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.    s.d. 
Asters,  per  doz.       ..  3  oto  5  o 
Begonias  p. doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia     ..      do.     9  o — 18  o 
Double   Pelar- 

do.    40—8 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     .. 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  3 —  o  6 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays        ..         ..3  o—  6  o 


Knlosanthes 

cinea 
Liliums. . 
Mignonette  .. 
nalis  do.    12  o — 30  o     Myrtles 
„     viridis  . .     do.   12  o — 24  o  :  Pelargonium, 
Erica,  in  variety,  I  Petunias 

from  ..     do.  12  o — 30  o     Scarlet  Pelar- 

Fuchsia         ..p.  doz.  4  o — 12  o  '      goniums    ..     do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 
Gladiolus  Brenchley- 

ensis,  each..        ..  o  6to  1  o 
coc- 

each  1  o—  1  6 
each  20 —  36 
doz.  3  o —  5  o 
do.  3  o —  9  o 
do.  6  o — 12  o 
do.     30 —  60 


2  6- 


5  o 


BEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE-CLASS     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL,  near  BEDFORD. 
Annual  Fee,  ,£36.       Term  Fee,  £12. 
The  next  Term,  for  which  there  will  be  Vacancies,  will  COMMENCE 
on  SEPTEMBER  11.     For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Bedford. 


ROYAL       SCHOOL       of       MINES. 
DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ART. 
During  the   TWENTY-THIRD  SESSION,    1873-74,    which    will 
COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1,  the  following  CoUKSES  of  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given :— 

1.  Chemistry  ..         . .   By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy        ..         ..   By  John  Percy.  M.D,  F.  K  S. 

3.  Natural  History         ..   By  T.  H.  Huxley,  I.LI)  ,  K.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy       ..  I     By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining    ..         ..  f  Chairman. 

6.  Geology  ..         ..         ..   By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics    ..   By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics   ..         ..         ..   By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing..   By  Rev.  j.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  ot  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
ol  Dr.  Krankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  rc-opened  on 
October  1. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £2  a»d  £4 
each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting 
Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  two  Scholarships, 
and  several  others  have  also  been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENIIAM   REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  the  Instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics, 
and  Natural  History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses  1    Terra  Cotta  t    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph coinniunicLtcd  by  Mr.  E,  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :—  "Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants  " 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows. 
PAMPHLET,   Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Silver 

Cups  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Prizes,  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application  to  the  GOLDSMITHS'  ALLIANCE 
LIMITED    MANUFACTURING    SILVERSMITHS, 


A 


Cornhill,  Londoi 


E.C. 


and    12, 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarHers. 
UAW    and    CO.S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

i-VA.  Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN   STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  oi 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox's  Quay.  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100s,;  Petersburgh,  601.  and  Sas.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  50*., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  301.,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  S,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  oi  Mat, 
'orwarded  post  free  on  application. 
[AS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street.  Shoreditch,  London. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9.  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  even-  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


G'AS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
T              HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6151. 
(Ten  percent,  advance. J 
G.     SHREWSBURY,     Patentee,     59,     Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;     and 
q3,  Darrington  Road.  East  Brixton,  SAY. 

Hot-Water  Apparatus. 
OMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 

O     Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  07.  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C, 

Supply  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  on  their  system,  either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.  Estimates 
on  application. 

T^HE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E.f 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,     or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfec 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

■  For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
"Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  the  Vineyard,  Garston,  near 
Liverpool,  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  patrons  that  he  still 
carries  on  the  ERECTION  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS 
ot  all  descriptions  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and 
Estimates  post  free.  His  stock  of  VINES  lor  immediate  planting  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  those  who  wish  for  success  in  Grape 
Growing  should  plant  now.  A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  is  kept  in  stock,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intending  purchasers.         


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Tcsumonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THUMAS  CHILD,  Manager,3qA,  King  Willi.im  Street,  London,  E.C. 

T  HE     SILICATE     ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION. 

J-  To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED  to  RENT,    at   Michaelmas,    for   1874,    a 
DAIRY  of  over  FIFTY  COWS.     Given  up  the  Sarsdcn  Dairy 
through  (he  Farm  being  Reset,  after  renting  11  ma  years.     References 

unexccjUiunabk-. 

J.  T.  RAI.LS,  Dairyman,  Sarsdcn,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 


UEIiD     BUSINESS    to    be    DISPOSED    OK,    with 

O  Immediate  Possesion,  owing  to   ill  healih  of  present   Proprietor, 

with  or  without  Two  Acres  of  Land,  situate  in  the  West  of  England. 

W.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chwnirte  Office,  W.C. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  small  but  compact  NURSERY, 
doing  a  good  Trade,  with  House,  Greenhouses,  Forcing  Pits, 
Seed  Trade,  and  Jobbing  Work.  Close  to  a  Station,  20  miles  Irom 
London.  Y.    '/..,   Robinson's  Library,   Rebate. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 
rpO  RE  DISPOSED  UF,  a  very  desirable  BUSINESS, 
X    near  Grosvenor  Square.     Lease  (8  years),  Fixtures,  and  Good- 
will, Z350.     Kent  £125,  of  which  ,£70  is  Let  off. 

Messrs   READ,   DANGElU-'l  ELI)  and  SMITH,  Public  Account- 


,  Allien  lluildings, 


1  :i  \  1.  tOI  la  Street,  E.C 


rpO  BE  SOLD,    the   PADDOCK  NURSERY,  Strat- 

X  ford-on-Avnn,  consisting  of  al I  ('..  Acres  of  excellent  Free- 
hold Load,  walled  in:  nine  newly  built  Stoves  and  Greenhouses,  and 
two  Pits,  fully  furnished  with  thriving  Muck,  in  rare  condition. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  Imperishable  Labels  manufactured 
by  the  Firm  is  their  sole  reason  for  Disposing  of  the  Nursery  busmen 

For  particulars  and  1  ards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs,  PRO  1  HEROE 
AND  MORRIS,  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  WALLOP  is  instructed  to  DISPOSE 
n  F,    with    Immediate    Possession,    in    consequence    of   the 
continued  ill-health  of  the  Proprietor,  an  old  •  ■ublfshed  and  desirable 

HUSINKSS,     advantageously     situate     in    the     suburbs    of    Hristol. 

The  Premises  comprise  a  good  Dwelling-house  and  Shop,  and  about 

half  an  Acre  of  Garden  Ground  attai  Ned,  well  stocked,  and  in  which 
are  seven  Houses  well  furnished  with  Plants,  &c. 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  J.  C  WAl.l.uP,  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer,  6a,  Broad  Street,  Bristol 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

lO  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STUCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELW ELL'S  ROOMS,  «.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  33,  Kint  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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Wood  Engraving. 


IfR.  W.  G.   SMITH.   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

*'  •    Natural   History   Sale 


Vood,  19,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay Park,  London.  N. 


C.  STEVENS"  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 

Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY,      Catalogues  on  application.     

R.    JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural   and 

Agricultural   Valuer  and   Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  nrm  of  J.  &  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

RODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  I,  Racquet  Court,   Fleei 
Street,  E.C.  


HIGHLAND    CATTLE.— The    SUBSCRIBER  can 
PURCHASE    at    present     any     quantity    of     HIGHLAND 
CATTLE,  from  £*,  to  £7,  all  line  colours. 

IAMKS    HKUl'K,  hootch  Catik-  -V^-nt,   Kullnu-ll,  Anmn. 


DOG  for  SALE. — Handsome    Brown    Retriever, 
years  old,  trained  to  the  Gun. 


two 


No.  3,Bessboi 


h  Mews,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


MINNESOTA,    a    Fertile    and    Healthy    Field    for 
BRITISH  EMIGRATION.     Yeovil  and  Furness  Settlements 
in  full  operation.     For   Map  and   general  information,  apply  to  GEO. 

SHEPFARD,  34,  New  Bridge  Street.  Blackfriars.  London,  S.E. 

"VIRGINIA.— 100  GARDEN    FARMS,    of   30  Acres. 

»      are  oflered  on  easy  terms  to  respectable  young  Men,  Gardeners' 
or  Farmers'  Sons.     Send  stamp  for  full  particulars  to 
49,  Oakley  Road,  N. 


Peremptory  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN    nd  OTHERS 

MR.  KERRISON  has  received  instructions  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  September  1 
and  5,  at  the  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stockport,  a  large  quantity  of 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  &c,  comprising  choice  named  Rhododendrons, 
3  to  o  feet  high  ;  also  many  thousand  hybrid  and  ponticum  varieties, 
from  2  to  5  feet  high  ;  Cedrus  DeoHnra,  Hollies,  Ericas.  Crdrus  ,nl,ni 
tica,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &0  Also  a  large  quantity  of  HERBACEOUS 
and  ALPINE  PLANTS  in  pots.  The  whole  must  be  sild  without 
the  slightest  reserve,  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany having  purchased  the  land  for  new  warehouses  and  sidings. 

Catalogues  may  be  bad  gratis  of  the  Auctioneer,  ^oo,  Stamford 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  at  the  FalstalT  Hotel,  Market  Place, 
Manchester  ;  and  at  the  place  of  Sale. 


M* 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Sale  No.  4057. -Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C, on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  3.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
Twenty  Caws  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and 
other  BULBS,  lust  arrive!  from  Holland;  also  some  Specimen 
l'KKN'S  and  other  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  RUSTIC  GARDEN 
WORK,  and  GARDEN   I M  ELEMENTS.  &c. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important   Sale   of  High-class   Stock   for   Breeding 

PURPOSES— REMOVED,    for     CONVENIENCE     of    SALE, 
from  HAYES  PLACE,  BROMLEY,  KENT. 

UOBERTW.  FULLER  AND  MOON  are  instructed 
by  E.  Wilson,  Esq  ,10  SELL  by  AUCTION,  in  the  Greyhound 
Yard,  Croydon,  on  THURSDAY,  September  4,  at  3  lor  4  o'Clock, 
Twenty-four  SOUHDOWN  SHEARLING  RAMS,  direct  Strains 
from  Lord  Walsint; ham's  celebrated  Merton  flock  ;  three  young 
ALDERNEY  BULLS,  by  Young  Vampire  ;  and  twelve  BOARS  and 
SOWS,  from  the  Black  breeds  of  Mr.  George  M.  Sexton  and 
Mr.  Eden. 

Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers.  Croydon  and  Reigate. 


Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

SHOP  and  PREMISES,  in  which  the  SEED  and  NURSERY 
BUSINESS  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  Mr.  JOHN 
STEWART,  Deceased,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  City, 
and  in  a  fine  position  for  Business. 

MESSRS.  SPELMAN  have  received  instructions  to 
SELL    by  AUCTION,   on    THURSDAY,    September   4,   at 

for  4  o'Clock,  at  the  Norfolk  Houl,  Norwich,  the  FREEHOLD 
SHOP  and  DWELLING-HOUSE,  6.  Exchange  Street,  Norwich, 
containing  lofty  and  well  lighted  Shop,  Two  Sitting-rooms,  Nine  Sleep- 
ing-rooms, Closet,  Kitchen,  and  Offices.  The  Goodwill  and  Stock-in- 
Trade  can  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  Purchaser. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
J.  O.  TAYLOR  AMD  SONS,  Solicitors.  Norwich;  and  of  Messrs. 
SPELMAN,  Norwich,  and  Great  Yarmouth. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of     FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  by  PROTHEROE  and    MORRIS. 
SEPTEMBER  tS  —  TOOTING    EXOTIC    NURSERY.      By  order 

of  Mr.  Robert  Parker.    Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &c 
SEPTEMBER    30.— 1 EWISHAM.    By  order  of  Mr.  John   Mailer. 

Winter  Blooming  Eneas,  Azaleas,  &c. 
OCTOBER    2,      3.     4.  —  STRATFORD-ON-AVON,     PADDOCK 

NURSERY.    By  order  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe.   A  portion  of  the 

valuable  Nursery  Stock,  unless   the   Nursery  and   Seed    Business 

is  disposed  of  in  an  entirety  previously. 
OCTOBER  9,10,  11.— WOODBURY    PARK  NURSERY,    London 

Road,  Tunbridge   Wells.     By   order  of  Mr.    Rumbold.     General 

Nursery  Stock,  Standard  Roses,  &c- 
OCTOBER   14,15.  16.— Near   Uckticld,   the  WOODLANDS    NUR- 
SERY, Maresfield.    By  order  of  Messrs  Wood  &  Son.    Handsome 

Coniferous,  Evergreen,  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbers, 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  &c. 
OCTOBER20.  21,  22,  and  23— LOUGUTON,  ESSEX.     By  order  of 

the  Proprietor.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER    27  and    28.— TOOTING     EXOTIC   NURSERY.       By 

order  of  Mr.  Parker.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  29,  30,  31.— GUILDFORD,  WONERSH.      By  order  of 

Messrs.  Virgo  &  Son      General  Nursery  Stock. 
SALES    NOT   YET    FIXED— SEPTEMBER.  —   LEA    BRIDGE 

NURSERIES.     Byorder  of  Mr.  John  Frascr.     Annual    Sale  of 

Winter  Flowering  Heaths,  Tree  Carnations,  Cyclamens,  &:. 
SEPTEMBER.— TOTTENHAM— By  order  of    Mr.    John    Mailer. 

Winter  Blooming  Ericas,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants. 
OCTOBER.— TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  Kent.     By  order  of  Mr.  G. 

Hollamby.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER.— AMERICAN     NURSERIES,     Leytonstone.     General 

Nursery  Stock. 
NOVEMBER— TOOTING.     By  order  of  Messrs.  RoIHsson  &  Sons. 

Extensive  Sale  of  Fruit   Trees   and  General    Nursery   Stock  ;  a 

portion  of  the  land  being  required  for  Building  purposes. 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  Catalogues  of  all  the  Sales  are  requested 
to  furnish  names  and  addresses,  with  stamps  to  defray  postage,  to  the 
Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Important    Sale    of    a    Valuable    and  Very   Choice 

Collection  of  STOVE,  GREEN  HoUsE. and  CONSERVATORY 
PLANTS,  comprising  line  Specimen  CAMELLIAS,  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection  ;  splendid  AZALEAS,  large  Specimen 
ERICAS  and  EPAC  RISES,  BEGONIAS,  CALADIUMS, 
CLERODENDRONS,  MARANTAS,  DRAC/ENAS,  ALO- 
CASIAS;  also  a  choice  Collection  of  FERNS,  ZONAL 
GERANIUMS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  other  Choice 
PLANTS  in  variety. 

ESSRS.      CHESSHIRE      and      GIRSON      have 

received  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  John 
Frederick  Fceney,  Esq  .  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  TUESDAY,  September  o  next,  upon  the  Premises, 
Chutch  Road,  Edgbaston,  commencing  at  it  o'Clock  in  the  morning 
punctually,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  truly  choice  Colled  ion  of 
GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  CONSERVATORY  PLANTS,  as 
above,  which  have  been  selected,  without  regard  to  cost,  from  the 
first  Nurseries  in  the  kingdom  and  also  from  Private  Collections.  The 
Sale  will  include  fine  Specimen  Camellias,  Specimen  Azaleas,  large 
Specimen  Ericas,  and  smaller;  choice  Epacriscs,  beautiful  Begonias, 
tine  Caladiums,  ditto  Clerodendrons,  ditto  Marantas,  ditto  Dracaenas, 
ditto  Alocasias,  a  Collection  of  choice  Ferns,  ditto  Fuchsias,  ditto 
Zonal  Geraniums,  ditto  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  choice  plants. 

The  Auctioneers  beg  to  call  the  attention  ol  Gentlemen,  Florists, 
and  Collectors  of  first-class  Specimen  Plants,  to  the  above  Sale,  the 
whole  of  the  stock  having  been  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
and  embracing  the  choicest  specimens  of  their  various  kinds. 

The  whole  wilt  be  sold  without  any  reservation  whatever. 

For  further  particulars  and  Catalogues,  apply  to  the  GARDENER, 
upon  the  Premises  ;  or  to  the  Auctioneers,  03.  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


rpm 


:     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 

(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  RONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c.  „„„--„    e 

t.6.  Fenchurch  Street.  E^  PURSER,  Secretary. 

THE"  GENERAL     LAND  "DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS     of     every      kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon   is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
32,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  5.W. ___ 

THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament!. 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors, 


Extensive  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock. 

JOHN  STEWART  and  SONS,  Nurserymen  and 
Sfedsmkn,  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  having  Purchased  the 
Stock  and  Goodwill  of  the  Business  carried  on  by  Messrs  W.  Urquhart 
&  Sons,  at  Camp  Nursery.  Broughty  Ferry,  have,  with  a  view  of 
Re  arranging  their  Stock,  instructed  the  Subscriber  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  in  the  beginning  of  OCTOBER,  a  great  variety  of 
NUKSRRY  STOCK,  extending  over  50  Acres,  in  large  and  small 
Lots.  The  Stock  comprises  :  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Cover  Plants.  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Ornamental  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Cnnifcra;, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes, 
Herbaceous  j  lowering  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  &c. 
Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  removing,  and  every  facility  afforded 
for  carefully  lilting  and  packing.  Inspection  of  the  Stock  respectfully 
invited. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  end  of  September,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

J.    S.  MARSHALL,   Auctioneer,  Dundee. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 

Fredk,  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 

Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  Company  advances  m< 
of  agricultural  improvement 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  01 


ille  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Granville  R.H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 

Henry  W.  West,  Esq  .  M  P. 

Charles    Walkin    Williams    Wynn, 

Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

~y  (unlimited  in  amount!  for  all  purposes 

ncluding  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 

rs  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 


Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost.  ,_  .         ,    ,      ,, 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application.  ,  ,     ,. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  lor  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required.  .....,,„,„    „ 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  K. 
KYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  I,  Great  George  Street,  Storeys 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 

INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL 


T  NT 
J-  EX II 

to  2t  (inclusive),   1874, 


On  the  occas  on  of  the  Twenty-fi'lh  Anniversary  of  the  Bremen 
Agricultural  Society,  an  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  wilt  be 
held  Irom  June  13  to  21,  1874,  in  the  liiirger  Park,  at  Bremen. 

The  same  will  comprise  the  following  Sections:—  _  _ 

I    CATTLE  for  BREEDING,  with  the  Subdivisions— 


Section 


PIGS 
GOATS  and  RAB- 
BITS 


Orchids,  Coniferse,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

EDGWARE,  MIDDLESEX.  N.W. 

MESSRS.  HUMBERT  AND  COX  have  received 
instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Whit- 
church  Rectory,  Edgware,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
October  8  and  q,  a  choice  COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  in  most 
healthy  condition;  splendid  LAWN  TREES,  consisting  of  Welling, 
tonia  gigantea,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  Lowi,  P.  nobilts,  P.  magni- 
fies, and  other  rare  as  well  as  commoner  kinds  of  Coni  ferae.  A  choice 
assortment  of  Hardy  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  and 
FLUWERING  TREES,  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  well 
grown  FRUIT  TREES;  a  large  collection  of  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  Plants,  all  well  grown  and  in 
very  healthy  condition. 

On  view  the  day  prior  to,  and  on  the  mornings  of  the  days  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  by  applying  to  the  GARDENER,  on  the 
Premises;  or  to  Messrs.  HUMBERT  and  COX,  Watford,  Herts. 
The  grounds  are  about  five  minutes'  walk  lrom  the  Edgware  Station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Branch  Line. 


Wanstead  Park.— Clearance  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the 
Farm,  near  the  old  Church,  Wanstead  Park,  Wanstead,  Essex,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  11,  at  half-past  2  o'Clock  punctually,  about 
Twenty-five  ACRES  of  POTATOS.  STACK  of  H  AY,  Two  HORSES. 
CARTS,  WAGGONS,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  and 
other  effects. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  had 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone.  Essex. 

V  The  FARM  to  be  LET. 


Leyton,  Essex.— Without  Reserve. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FARMERS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Ivy  Farm,  Leyton,  Essex, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  19.  at  1  for  2  o'Clock  precisely,  the  whole  of 
the  Live  and  Dead  FARMING  STOCK  and  Growing  CROPS, 
including  Five  large  Stacks  of  excellent  Meadow  Hay,  Two  Stacks  of 
Wheat,  about  20  Acres  of  Regent  Potatos,  about  1%  Acre  of  Yellow 
Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  Five  powerful  Cart  Horses,  a  useful  Cob, 
Four  Milch  Cows,  Sow  and  two  Pigs,  two  Waggons,  four  Tumbril 
Carts,  Implements,  and  numerous  effects. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  N. 


Aylesby  Annual  Show  of  Pure-bred  Leicester  Rams, 

FIRST  WEDNESDAY   IN    SEPTEMBER. 

MR.    TORR    intends    SHOWING    his    RAMS    on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  3  next,  when  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  those  Gentlemen  who  may  favour  him  with  their  company. 

Mr.  Tobr  will  provide  Conveyances  to  meet  all   the  Trains  at  the 
Great  Coates  Station  (two  and  a   half  miies  from  Aylesby),   on   the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 
Aylesby  Manor,  near  Grimsby,  July  21. 


IMPORTANT  SALES  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Geddington  Grange,  near  Kettering. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  THURSDAY,  September  4  (t  o'Clock),  at  Geddington 
Grange,  near  Kettering,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PUKE-KRED 
SHORTHORNS  belonging  to  Sir  Wm.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.  It 
has  been  bred  lor  the  last  40  years  from  very  superior  fine  old 
stocks,  and  comprises  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows, 
and  Heifers.  Bulls  of  the  Spencer,  Knightlcy,  and  Rales  blood 
have  been  in  use.  This  herd  has  been  successfully  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Leicestershire  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  as  well  as  at  the  Christmas  Fat  Shows. 

Catalogues    may  be   had   oi  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,    Langham 
Place,  London,  w. 


Drayton  House,  near  Thrapstone. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  5  (t  o'Clock).  at  Drayton  House, 
near  Thrapstone,  the  OLD  ESTABLISHED  HERD  of  PURE 
BRED  SHOKTHORNS,  bred  by  the  late  W.  B.  Stopford  Sackville, 
Esq.  This  Herd,  comprising  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls, 
Cows  and  Heifers,  was  established  about  30  years  ago  with  Stock 
from  the  well-known  Herds  of  Messrs.  York,  Manning,  Ladds,  and 
Barnett.  The  Bulls  used  have  been  very  superior  animals,  latterly  of 
the  Knightlcy  and  Bates  blood.  The  Cattle  are  of  large  scale,  great 
milkers,  and  of  a  very  uniform  fine  character. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Sf.ction 
Section 


Section 
Section 


Woodford,  Essex.— Important  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Thomas  Spreckley  Esq.  (who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  opposite 
the  George  Inn,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  George  Lane 
Railway  Station,  Woodford,  Essex,  on  THURSDAY.  September  25, 
at  11  for  is  o'Clock  precisely,  the  remaining  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE;  also,  the  choice  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE 
PLANTS,  including  some  remarkably  handsome  Double  White  and 
other  large  Camellias,  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-buds ;  choice 
Ferns,  comprising  Ad  1  ant  urn  farleyense,  and  others  ;  a  useful 
PONY,  and  numerous  effects. 

On    view    the    day    prior    to    the    Sale.      Catalogues   had    of   the 
Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone.  E. 

V  The  MANSION  to  be  LET     Rent,  ^150  per  annum. 


Taverham  Hall,  near  Norwich. 

EXTENSIVE  and  IMORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  19  (t  o'Clock),  at  Taverham  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  the  larger  portion  of  the  very  SUPERIOR  HERD  of 
SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers,  and  Forty  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Steers,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  John  Micklethwait. 

This  Herd  has  been  carefully  bred  for  several  years  past  from  the 
well-known  Stocks  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr. 
David  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  John  Gamble.  First-class  Bulls  of  Booth 
blood  have  been  used,  and  the  Young  Stock,  of  a  very  superior 
character,  are  by  Mr.  Torr's  Robert  Peel  (29  706),  of  the  Anna  tribe. 
The  Cows  and  Heifeis  are  principally  in  calf  to  the  same  excellent 
sire  and  Cato,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Grove,  by  Mr.  Booth's  Great  Hope 
from  Colleenette  of  the  Fame  tribe. 

Also,  will  be  SOLD,  about  THIRTY  YOUNG  COWS  and 
HEIFERS,  bred  from  sound  old  Cumberland  and  Nottinghamshire 
strains,  including  some  specimens  of  the  Farewell,  Isabella,  Water- 
witch,.  Barmpton  Rose,  and  Ruth  tribes,  and  the  produce  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pawlett's  celebrated  Bull  Majestic  (29,255),  and  Lord  Blithesome 
(29,067),  from  the  valuable  Herd  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rose, 
Melton  Magna,  Wymondham. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  B, 
SHACKLADY,  Taverham  Hall  Farm,  Norwich ;  Mr.  ROSE.  Melton 
Magna,  Wymondham,  Norfolk;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


..   HORSES 

2.  HORNED  CATTLE 

3.  SHEEP 
II.  CATTLE  for  FATTENING. 

III.  POULTRY. 

IV.  FISHERY. 
V    The  REARING  of  BEES  and  SILKWORMS. 

VI    ECONOMY  of  FORESTS  and  the  CHASE. 
VII    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS   and    AGRICUL- 
TURAL TECHNICAL  MANUFACTURES. 
Section  VIII    HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS— FRUIT,  VIN- 
SECTION  rtTJAGE:     PRODUCTS    of     HORTICULTURE- 

FRUIT-HORTICULTURE    and  WINE-GROW- 
ING 
IX.  AGRICULTURAL     MACHINES     and      IMPLE- 
MENTS 
X.   RESULTS  of  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  in  the 
SPHERES  of  the  preceding  Sections. 
The  Prizes  to  be  awarded  will  amount  to  at  least  100,000  reichs- 
marks     The  purchase  of  Exhibited  Articles  for  a  Lottery  will  be  com- 
bined  with  the  Exhibition.     An  opportunity  for  Sale  by  Auction  will 
be  aflorded  to  Exhibitors  who  may  be  desirous  to   dispose  of  their 
articles  in  that  manner.  ..     . 

A  Guarantee   Fund  of  250,000  reichsmarks  has  been  subscribed,  lo 
defray  expenses  . 

Horse  Races  will  take  place  during  the  Exhibition. 
The  management  of  the  Exhibition  will   be  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  :— 

Presidents—  Prince  of  Hohcnlohc-SchillingsfUrst, 

V.  Wedell-Mulchow,  H.  H.  Meier. 

Members— 

Gutsbesitzer   Bokelmann,   Schlcs-     Rittergutsbesitzer  v.  Wedemeyer- 

w i«- Hoist ein  Schonrade,  Brandenburg 

Count  v.  Rorries,  Hanover  Cout        v.        Zedlitz-Triiizschler 

Landes-Cvlconomierath     Gricpen-         Silesia 

keri,  Brunswick  Johs.  C.  Achdis,  Bremen 

Geh.    Ober   Regierungsraih    Hof-     Dr.  H.  H.  Adame.  Bremen 

meister,  Oldenburg  J.  Depken.jr.,  Schwachhauscn 

Baron    v.  Nordeck  zur   Rabenau,      Richard  l-ntze,  Bremen 

Hessia  '  **-  *-*•  LUbbcn,  Dremen 

Count  v   Plessen,  Mecklenburg       I  A.  G.  Mosle,  Bremen 
Baron  v.  Roegenbach,  Baden  I  Chf.  Papendieck,  Bremen 

RittenrQtsbesitzer    v.   Schbnberg,      Dr.  T.  L.  E.  Pavenstcdt,  Bremen 

Saxony  Fr.  C.  Schllite,  Bremen 

Rittergutsbesitzer      v.     Simpson-     G.  F.  Schweers,  Wollskuhle 

Georgenburg,  Prussia  T.  W.  Smidt,  Dunge 

Baron  v  Varnbuler,  Wiirttemberg     H.  Sulmg,  Bremen 

The  Bremen  Members  form  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  transmission  of  the  Programme  will  follow  shortly. 
All  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office  ol  the  Inter 
national  Agricultural  Exhibition.  Bremen. 

H.  H.  MEIER,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Bremen,  August  10,  1873. 

CRYSTAL     PALACE.— The    FIFTH    NATIONAL 

\y  CAT  SHOW  will  be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  20,  22.  and  23. 
ENTRIES  close  on  SEPTEMBER  13.  Application  for  Schedules 
should  be  made  at  once  to  F.  W.  WILSON,  superintendent.  Natural 
History  Department. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1873. 


IT  is  curious  to  note  the  force  of  a  particular 
example,  of  however  limited  extent,  when 
brought  vividly  under  the  attention,  after  great 
bodies  of  truths,  telling  their  tale  perhaps  in  an 
altogether  different  sense,  have  exerted  what 
influence  belonged  to  them  in  vain.  Even  if  the 
Typhoid  Attack,  in  Marylebone,  to  which  a 
full  reference  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Dairy 
Reform  Company  in  another  page,  cannot  be 
quoted  as  a  case  in  point— for  we  should  be 
sorry  to  speak  of  it  as  or  in  any  way  a  limited 
example-certainly  Mr.  Smee's  few  cows,  fed 
for  a  single  day  on  two  rods  of  Croydon  grass 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 

The  Marylebone  attack,  serious  as  it  has  been, 
is  a  small  affair  compared  with  the  whole  of 
London  typhoid  fever.  The  monthly  average  of 
the  Registrar-General,  exhibiting  an  ever-present 
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and  portentous  evil,  has  not  been  much  affected 
by  the  outbreak  in  Marylebone.  But  we  have 
all  been  standing  aghast  at  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  so  small  a  fragment  of  the 
whole  as  to  be  almost  lost  in  that  general  expe- 
rience of  all  London,  with  which,  whatever  its 
cause  may  be,  we  have  long  been  quietly  con- 
tent. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Smee's  four  cows,  however, 
which  has,  no  doubt,  now  been  talked  about  in  al- 
most every  village  in  the  country,  is  a  still  more  re- 
markable instance  of  the  undue  influence  of  asingle 
fact.  They  appear  to  have  got  sick  upon  a  sudden 
change  of  food  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  after  their  unusual 
meal,  their  milk  and  butter  became  bad  sooner 
than  milk  and  butter  generally  do.  And  there- 
fore sewage  grass  must  be  condemned  as  cow 
food,  and  even  declared  guilty  of  exciting  ty- 
phoid fever.  This  was  the  conclusion  !  Against 
Mr.  Smee's  small  herd  of  cows,  however,  and 
the  experiment  on  them  with  two  rods  of  grass, 
we  have  a  great  fact  of  the  following  kind  : — 

The  Edinburgh  cowkeepers  pay  somewhere 
about  ,£8000  a-year  for  the  produce  of  nearly 
400  acres  of  sewaged  grass,  which  is  wholly  con- 
sumed by  the  cows  which  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  with  milk.  Here  are  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  who  have  been  drinking 
"  sewage  "  milk  and  eating  "  sewage  v  beef — they 
and  their  progenitors — for  at  least  five  successive 
generations.  Surely  the  truth  on  the  subject  is 
more  likely  to  appear  in  an  experience  of  this 
duration  and  extent  than  in  the  results  of  Mr. 
Smee's  experiment  on  the  "  two  rods  of  grass 
from  the  Croydon  sewage  fields."  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  at  Edinburgh  ?  They  are  thus 
related  by  Dr.  Henry  Littlejohn,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  city.  We  quote  from 
the  printed  report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  186S  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  : — 

In  reply  to  questions,  Dr.  Littlejohn  says  : — 

"The  cows  in  Edinburgh  are  chiefly  fed  with  grass 
from  the  Craigentinny  meadows.  I  have  failed  to  detect 
any  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  grass.  All 
the  cattle  which  have  been  fed  on  this  sewage-grown 
grass  find  their  way  to  our  slaughter-houses  where  they 
are  examined  by  the  inspectors  and  myself.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  use  of  sewage  grass  for  the  food  of 
animals  is  unobjectionable.  We  are  annoyed  occasionally 
by  attacks  of  diphtheria  which  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  I  have  had  to  inquire  as  to  the  milk  sup- 
plied to  the  families  who  have  been  affected ;  but  I  have 
failed  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  use  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  and  any  special  attack  of  diphtheria, 
or  in  fact  of  any  other  disease.  The  practice  of  keeping 
cows  in  Edinburgh  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial. 
If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  idea  that  sewage  grass 
would  lead  indirectly  to  entozoic  disease,  it  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  develope  itself;  and  Edinburgh  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  a  great  medical  school,  but  medical 
observation  is  carried  to  the  highest  point  in  Edinburgh, 
so  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  detected." 

To  this  we  add  that  the  grass  fields  whose  pro- 
duce is  thus  referred  to  are  "drowned"  in  a 
reckless  and  unskilful  way  with  the  very  filthiest 
sewage  in  the  island.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more 
putrid,  filthy,  fetid  stream  than  the  Edinburgh 
"Foul  Burn"  ;  but  it  produces,  in  however  foul 
a  way,  a  perfectly  wholesome  sewage  grass. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  we  turn  with  much  less 
confidence  to  the  case  against  the  Oxfordshire 
dairy  farm.  It  is  no  question  either  of  town 
sewage  or  of  the  application  of  any  sewage  as  a 
manure  that  has  arisen  here.  It  is  the  probabi- 
lity of  excremental  pollution  getting,  not  through 
grass  but  more  directly,  into  the  very  milk-can, 
that  seems  to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  Marylebone  experience.  The  well, 
in  fact,  had  become  polluted,  and  the  well  water 
had  been  used  to  cleanse  the  milk  vessels. 

And  now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  which  towns- 
people call  ?  This  is  what  the  Times  says  that 
the  Dairy  Reform  Company,  and  therefore  every 
other  milk  company,  must  for  the  future  do  : — 

"If  the  Dairy  Reform  Company  wish  to  satisfy  the 
public,  they  must  place  the  sanitary  supervision  of  their 
farms  in  the  hands  of  some  one  responsible  person,  and 
must  cease  to  incur  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  employ- 
ment of  half-a-dozen.  They  must  protect  their  customers 
by  carefully  avoiding  any  admixture  of  the  milk  of  differ- 
ent farms,  and  must,  as  a  rule,  send  the  milk  from  a  given 
farm  always  upon  the  same  circuit.  They  must  not  only 
test  their  milk  when  it  is  fresh,  but  they  must  keep 
samples  for  24  hours,  so  as  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
any  tendency  to  early  decomposition.  Lastly,  they  must 
take  care  that  the  drains  and  sewers  of  their  farms  are 
daily  treated  with  a  liberal  supply  of  carbolic  acid,  which 
will  not  only  do  something  to  disinfect  poisonous  excreta, 
but  will  also,  if  it  should  find  access  to  a  well,  betray  its 
presence  there  to  the  dullest  unaided  sense." 

The  writer  adds  : — 

"  As  for  the  public,  there  is  just  one  practical  lesson  lobe 


learnt  from  the  epidemic.  Heat  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  universal  destroyer  of  contagion,  and  even  typhoid- 
polluted  milk  would  probably  be  harmless  after  it  had 
been  boiled." 

We  have  heard  but  little  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  water  supply  so  long  as  countrymen 
alone  were  sufferers,  but  now  that  the  subject  in 
an  extraordinary  way  has  become  connected  with 
the  health  of  towns,  the  hardship  which  in  many 
a  country  district  has  long  been  borne  in  silence 
has  some  chance  of  receiving  attention  and 
correction. 


The  extreme  prices  of  the  previous   Monday 

were  obtained  for  the  small  supply  of  new  English 
Wheat  brought  forward  at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  last, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  trade  was   firm,   at   previous 

quotations. Trade  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

on  Monday  was  active  for  beasts,  and  at  enhanced  prices 
— those  for  sheep  remaining  unaltered.  Prices  on 
Wednesday  advanced  for  all  descriptions  of  beasts,  and 

those  for  sheep  were  better. In  the  Seed  market  a 

fair  business   is  doing  in    agricultural   seeds. The 

Wool  market  continues  quiet. 

Mr.  Sanderson  thus  explains  the  meaning  of 

his  estimate  of  the  Wheat  crop,  published  in  another 
page  :— 

"  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  answer  several  inquiries  I  have  had  to-day  as 
to  whether,  in  my  report  on  the  harvest  and  crops,  I 
meant  that  the  Wheat  yield  per  acre  is  20  per  cent,  under 
average  in  addition  to  my  estimate  of  20  per  cent,  under 
the  average  area. 

"In  answering  in  the  affirmative  I  may  state  that  any 
estimate  of  the  area  must  be  of  a  speculative  character, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  agricultural  returns 
are  not  published  by  August  1. 

"  Taking  the  average  area  under  Wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  3,800,000  acres,  and  deducting  20  per 
cent,  for  the  reduced  area  of  this  year,  and  estimating  the 
yield  to  be  24  bush,  per  acre,  or  20  per  cent,  short  of 
the  average  yield,  the  total  product  of  this  year's  Wheat 
crop  will  be  9,120,000  qr.,  or  a  deficit  for  the  short  area 
of  2,850,000  qr.,  and  for  the  deficient  yield  2,280,000  qr., 
making  a  total  deficit  of  5,130,000  qr." 

Mr.  Sanderson's  estimate  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  returns  which  we  have  published  than  that 
of  Mr.  Scott,  given  last  week. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  British  exhibitors 

who  have  received  rewards  at  Vienna — so  far  as 
Groups  II.,  IV.,  and  XIII.  (a) — viz.,  Agriculture, 
&c,  substances  used  as  food,  and  agricultural  machinery 
— are  concerned.  It  is  extracted  from  the  London 
Gazette  of  August  20.  At  the  meeting  of  Pre- 
sidents, held  on  July  2,  1873,  it  was  resolved 
"that  the  Medals  for  Progress,  Medals  for  Merit, 
Medals  for  Fine  Arts,  and  Medals  for  Good  Taste,  are 
perfectly  equal  in  rank  and  value." 


Groups. 


IV. 
IV. 


Alexander,  Richard,  23,  St. 
James's  Square,  Edinburgh 

Anderson  &  Co. 

Anglo- Bavarian  Brewery  Co. 
Shepton  Mallet t,  Somerset 
shire 

Baker,  J. ,  Falcon  Works, 
Wisbeach,     Cambridgeshire  XIII 

Baker,  T. ,  Whitewall  Iron- 
works, Compton,  Berks 

Becker  &  Co.,  London 

Bewlay  &  Draper,  23,  St. 
Mary's  Street,  Dublin 

Boby,  R. ,  St.  Andrew':* 
Works,    Bury  St.    Edmunds 

Cantrell  it  Cochrane,  25,  Bank 
Street,  Belfast 

Clark,  Brothers  &  Olding, 
Kirke  White  Street,  Not- 
tingham 

Clarke,  G.  B.,  Park  Street, 
Woburn 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth, 
Stamp  End  Works,    Lincoln 

Coleman  &  Morton,  London 
Road  Ironworks,  Chelms- 
ford, Essex     .. 

Colman,  J.  &  J.,  108,  Cannon 
Street,  London 

Coultas,  James,  Perseverance 
Ironworks,  Spittlegate, 

Grantham 

Crosse  &  Black  well,  ai,  Soho 
Square,  London 

Davcy,  Paxman  &  Co.,  Col- 
chester 

Dunville&  Co., Belfast,  Ireland 

Farrow  &  Jackson,  18,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London 

Follows  &  Bate,  Dutton  Street 
Works,  Manchester 

Foster,    W.,    &  Co.,  Welling- 


IV. 


XIII. 
IV. 


IV. 
XIII.  a 


IV. 


IV. 
XIII.   A 


IV. 


XIII. 
IV. 


XIII. 
IV. 


IV. 
XIII. 


Hon.    Mention 
Hon.    Mention 


XIII. 


ton  Foundry,  Lincoln 
Fowler,   G.    &  T.,   25,    Great 

Dover  Street,  London 
Fowler,  J.,   &  Co.,  71,  Corn 

hill,  London 

Fox,  J.    Caven,    Royal  Horti 

cultural       Gardens,       Suulli 

K ■  1 1 . 1 1 1  l :, 1 1  hi,    I Inn 

Fry,  J.  S.,  &   Sons.  12,  Union 

Street,  Bristol,  and  London 
Garrett,  R.,    &    Sons,  Leistnn 

Works,  Suffolk  ..  ..  XIII 


II. 
XIII. 


I. 


IV. 


Medal 

Medal 

Medal 
Hon.    Mention 

Hon.    Mention 

Medal 

Hon.    Mention 

Hon.    Mention 

Hon.    Mention 

Medal* 

Medal 
Medal 

a  I  Ion.    Mention 

Medal 

a  Hon.   Mention 
Medal 

Medal 

Medal 

Medal 

Hon.    Mention 

Diploma  of 

Honour 

Medal 
Medal 
Medal 


Descrip- 
tion of 
Medals 
awarded 


Progress 
Merit 
Merit 


Merit 


Merit 

Merit 
Progress 

Progress 

Merit 
Merit 
Merit 

Merit 


Merit 

Progress 

Merit 


Also  Diploma  of  Honour  in  Austrian  section. 


Groups.        Awards. 


,  Descrip- 
!  tion  of 
!  Medals 
awarded 


IV. 
II. 
IV. 
IV. 


Geyelin  &  Co. ,  BelgraveHouse, 
Argyle  Square,  London 

Gibbs,  James  &  Co.,  16, 
Mark  Lane,  London 

Goodall,  Backhouse  Sc  Co., 
Boar  Lane,  Leeds,  Yorkshire 

Henley  &  Son,  Joiner  Street, ' 
Tooley  Street,  London 

Hewitson  &  Co.,  17,  Harp' 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London 

Hornsby,  R. ,  &  Sons,  Spittle-1 
gate  Works,  Grantham 

Howard,  J.  &  F.,  Britannia 
Ironworks,  Bedford.. 

Hudspith,  \V.,  South  Tyne 
Works,  Haltwhistlc,  North- 
umberland 

Huntley  S:  Palmers,  9,  Rood 
Lane,  London,  and  Reading, 
Berkshire        . .  . .  . . ! 

Hunt  &  Tawcll,  Earl's  Colne, 
Essex 

Keiller,  James,  &  Son,  Dundee 

King,  Frederick,  &  Son,  140, 
Lcadenhall  Street,  London  .1 

Lewis  &  Co.,  Salopian  Iron- 
works, Shrewsbury  , .         ... 

Lovey,  Edward,  Ponsnooth,; 
Perran-ar-Worthal,  Cornwall  I 

Mackay,  John,  119,  George; 
Street,  Edinburgh     .. 

Marshall,  Sons,  tk.  Co.  (Limi-i 
ted),  Gainsborough,  Lin- 
colnshire 

McCall,  John,  &  Co.,  137, 
Houndsdilch,  London 

Moir,  John,  &  Son,  56,  Vir- 
ginia Street,  Aberdeen,  and 
14,  Commercial  St.,   London 

Nevile,  Reid  &  Co.,  Windsor, 
Berks 

Ormerod,  Miss  Eleanor,  Sed- 
bury  Park,  Chepstow 

Packard,  E. ,  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk 

Page,  E.,  &Co.,  Bedford     .. 

Parkington,  J.  R.,  &  Co.,  24,1 
Crutched  Friars,  London 

Patent  Cork  Co.,  1,  Great 
Winchester  Street  Buildings, 
London 

Peek,  Frean  &  Co.,  Dockhead, 
Bermondsey,  London 

Plunkett,  John,  &  Co.,  Port 
land  Works,  Portland  Street, 
Dublin 

Radclyffe,  Dick,  &  Co.,    129, 

High  Holborn,  London       ..        n. 

Ransomes,     Sims     &     Head 

Orwell  Works,  Ipswich       ..  3Uu- 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Baw- 
tree,  Dowhng  &  Co.  (Limit- 
ed), Basingstoke,  Hampshire     t  H. 

Reading  Ironworks  Co.  (Lim- 
ited), Reading,  Berkshire  ..  XIII 

Reid,  B.,  &  Co.,    Bon  Accord 

Works,  Aberdeen      ..  .-XIII. 

Richmond  &  Chandler,  Sal 
ford,  Manchester      ..         ..1X111. 

Robey  &  Co.  (Limited),  Perse-I 
verance  Ironworks,  Lincoln  .XIII, 

Roper,  Freres&Co.,  London  .1      IV. 

Ruston,  Proctor  &  Co.,  Sheaf 
Ironworks,  Lincoln  ..         ..    XIII. 

Samuelson    &   Co.,    Britannia 

Works,  Banbury       ..  ..XIII. 

Simon,  H.  (C.E.),  7,  St.1 
Peter's  Square,  Manchester         II. 

Smyth,  ).,&.  Sons,  Peasenhall, 

Suffolk ..  XIII. 

Sutton     &     Suns,       Reading, 

Berkshire        II. 

Turner,  E.  R.  &  F.,  St.  Peter's 

Ironworks,  Ipswich..  .."XIII. 

Wallis  &  Steevens,  North 
Hants  Ironworks,  Basing- 
stoke 

Woods,  Cocksedge  &  Warner, 
Suffolk  Ironworks,  Stow- 
market 


Hon.    Mention 

Medal 
Hon.   Mention 
Hon.   Mention 


IV.       Hon.    Mention 


XIII. 
XIII. 


XIII. 
IV. 

IV. 

XIII. 

II. 

IV. 

XIII. 
IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

II. 
II. 

XIII. 


Medal 

Diploma  of 

Honour 


II. 
IV. 


A  Hon.    Mention 
Medal 

Hon.    Mention 

A  Hon.    Mention 

Hon,    Mention 

Medal 

Medal 
Medal 

Medal 

Hon.    Mention 

Hon.    Mention 

Medal 
Hon.    Mention 

Hon.    Mention 

Medal 
Medal 


Medal 
Diploma  of 

Honour 


Medal 

Medal 

Medal 

Medal 

Medal 
Hon.   Mention 

Medal 

Medal 

Hon.    Mention 

Medal 

Medal 

Medal 


Progress 


Merit 

M^ril 

Progress 

Merit 


Progress 

Progress 
Merit 


Progres: 


Merit 
Progress 

Merit 
Merit 

Merit 
Merit 

Progress 
Merit 

Progress 

Merit 

Progress 

Merit 
Progress 


XIII. 

XIII.    A  Hon.    Mention 


Here  is  a  kindly  word  from  Lord  EBURV  on  the 

Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer:— At 
Rickmansworth,  the  other  day,  discussing  the  question 
of  wages  with  reference  to  the  allegation  that  high  wages 
leads  to  drunkenness  and  crime  —  Considering  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  fuel,  he  thought  it  was 
high  time  wages  should  be  increased  ;  but  he  wished 
that  the  increase  could  have  been  got  without  such 
violent  agitation  and  invective,  which  has  caused  so 
much  ill-will  between  class  and  class.  lie  wished  also 
that  he  could  say  that  it  was  unaccompanied  with 
intemperance  ;  but  so  long  as  humanity  remained  what 
it  was  we  should  never  get  any  considerable  amount  of 
good  without  a  considerable  admixture  of  evil.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  as  time  went  on  and  labourers 
became  accustomed  to  the  higher  wages,  that  they 
would  learn  to  appreciate  these  advantages  and  use 
them  to  a  better  purpose  than  intemperance.  The 
navvy  was  the  highest  paid  of  unskilled  labourers,  and 
when  railways  first  began  to  be  made  there  were  con- 
siderable complaints  of  their  conduct  ;  but  since  then 
he  could  not  only  give  his  own,  but  the  testimony  of 
every  police  director  in  the  kingdom,  that  there  was 
not  a  better  behaved  class  to  be  found  than  the 
Knglish  navvy. 

We  have  received  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  J. 

H.  Wendell  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  reports 
sent  to  them  from  So  shipping  points  tributary  to  that 
market  as  to  condition  of  the  winter  Wheat  crop  of 
1873.     They  are  arranged  in  five  columns,  under  the 
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several  questions  :— What  proportion  of  old  crop  is  still 
in  farmers'  hands?— How  does  the  amount  compare 
with  that  on  hand  in  1S72  and  in  1S71,  at  similar 
dates?— How  does  the  amount  of  Wheat  sown  last  fall 
in  your  vicinity  compare  with  that  sown  the  preceding 
fall?— How  does  the  probable  average  yield  compare 
with  that  of  last  year?— What  is  the  average  quality 
and  condition  of  the  Wheat,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained ?— A  comparison  of  these  reports  leads  to  the 
conclusions  that  there  was  towards  the  end  of  last  July 
a  very  small  quantity  indeed  of  the  last  year's  crop 
remaining— very  much  less  than  the  quantity  left  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year— that  a 
good  deal  larger  area  was  sown  with  Wheat  for  this 
year's  crop  than  for  that  of  1S72— that  the  yield  of  this 
year  will  be,  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  last  year,  but  that  its  quality 
will  be  good.  Fifty-two  reports  put  the  crop  as  much 
below  average,  14  state  it  to  be  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  and  only  six  state  it  to  be  above  the  crop  01 
1S72. 

Here  is  a  discovery  ! — Messrs.  T.  &  E.  Brice, 

of  Plymtree,  near  Cullompton,  put  it  all  down  to 
sulphuric  acid.  Potato  disease,  and  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  cattle,  and  their  prevention— all  hinge  on 
this.  A  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  should  be  carried 
into  operation  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  the 
attention  of  all  editors  of  newspapers  and  agricultural 
and  scientific  periodicals,  and  of  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  and  the  public  generally,  is  re- 
quested !    The  following  is  the  substance  of  their  note  : 

"The  Potato  disease  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
of  cattle  we  believe  to  be  produced  by  the  same  cause.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  diseases  visited  us  about  the  same 
period.  Previous  to  that  time  the  chemical  manures 
were  introduced,  and  were  used  in  great  abundance  the 
same  season  that  the  Potato  was  diseased.  We  were 
then  of  the  opinion  that  it  caused  the  disease.  We  have 
since  investigated  its  principles  and  action,  and  we  find 
that  it  contains  an  article  very  active,  and  the  most  deadly 
poison  in  existence  (sulphuric  acid).  Its  particles  are 
said  to  be  grosser  than  those  of  water,  and  smaller  than 
those  of  earth,  and  are  much  less  fixed  ;  they  are  endowed 
with  great  attractive  force,  in  which  their  activity  con- 
sists, and  thereby  they  dissolve  all  bodies  they  come  in 
contact  with. — With  reference  to  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, the  cattle  and  other  animals  travel  and  browse 
where  the  poison  has  fallen,  and  it  is  taken  in  with  their 
food.  The  active  particles  adhere  to  their  feet,  lips,  and 
mouth,  destroying  the  scarf  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  symptoms  are  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  other  corrosive  acids,  will  produce.  We 
trust  that  we  have  given  sufficient  proof  to  convince  the 
public  generally  that  sulphuric  acid  has  done  all  the  mis- 
chief, and  to  induce  them  at  once  to  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment to  introduce  a  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it,  and  all 
other  corrosive  poison,  for  making  or  preparing  any  kind 
of  manure." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  next  two  large  sales  of 
old-established  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  will  be  held 
in  Northamptonshire.  On  Thursday,  September  4, 
Sir  Wm.  de  Capell  Brooke's  stock  will  be  sold  at 
Geddmgton  Grange,  about  three  miles  from  Ket- 
tering. As  announced  in  our  advertising  columns,  it 
consists  of  54  head  of  pure-bred  cows,  heifers  and  bulls 
that  have  been  bred  for  nearly  40  years  from  the  best 
old  stocks  in  the  district.  Through  the  bulls  used,  the 
Knightley,  the  Spencer  and  the  Bates  strains  have 
been  introduced.  In  the  immediate  district  the  herd 
has  a  deserved  reputation;  under  Mr.  Sheffield's 
management  it  has  been  brought  out  principally  at  the 
Rutland  fat  shows  and  the  county  meetings.  At  Oak- 
ham the  1st  prize  in  the  2d  class  for  young  oxen  was 
won  seven  years  in  succession,  and  last  year  the  1st 
prize  at  the  Smithfied  Club  was  awarded  to  a  Ged- 
dington  ox.  The  herd  is  a  dairying  stock  as  well  as 
beef  producing,  and  the  drafts  have  been  carefully 
weeded  out. 

About  five  miles  south-east  of  Geddington,  and  two 
miles  from  Thrapston,  is  Drayton  House,  the  residence 
of  the  late  W.  B.  Stopford  Sackville,  Esq.  A  herd 
of  pure  Shorthorns  was  started  at  Drayton  in  1S44, 
and  has  been  well  kept  up  ever  since,  not  as  a  show 
stock,  but  as  a  herd  of  good  profitable  cattle  that 
would  supply  the  dairy  and  feed  quickly  when  dry  to  a 
great  weight.  This  stock  will  be  dispersed  on  Friday, 
the  day  after  the  sale  at  Geddington.  Most  of  the  60 
head  are  of  one  strain,  the  "Jasmine"  tribe,  going 
back  to  Midas  (435)  and  Boughton  (90),  the  very 
fountain-head  of  Shorthorn  blood  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
for  about  70  years  ago,  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  resided  at 
Boughton,  near  to  Geddington  and  Drayton,  went  to 
the  Collings  and  breeders  in  Durham  and  brought  down 
a  lot  of  good  cows,  from  which  all  the  best  cattle  in  the 
county  are  descended.  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  blood, 
another  fine  old  Northamptonshire  stock,  has  been  en- 
grafted on  this  herd,  as  well  as  the  fashionable  Oxford 
or  Bates  blood.  Two  such  noted  old  stocks  as 
these  being  given  up  the  day  after  each  other,  offer 
large  choice  at  one  journey  to  distant  buyers,  and  we 
are  requested  to  state  that  both  at  Kettering  and 
Thrapston  there  is  good  hotel  and  conveyance  accom- 
modation— Kettering,  with  the  Royal  and  the 
George  hotels  being  rather  the  more  convenient 
station  of  the  two  ;  it  is  on  the  Midland  line. 


Mr.      Oliver's     well    known     cow,      Grand 

Duchess  \*jtht  produced  on  August  I  a  red  bull  calf  by 
Colonel  Kingscote's  imported  bull  Duke  of  IIii.l- 
iiurst.  The  calf  is  a  promising  one,  with  a  small 
white  star  on  the  forehead  and  a  few  white  hairs  on 
the  tail  and  flank.  It  is  the  sixth  calf  the  dam  has 
hied  at  Sholebroke  since  she  was  purchased  at  the 
Preston  Hall  sale,  1S67,  for  750  gs.  Her  first  three 
calves  were  heifers,  and  her  last  three  bulls.  The  bull 
calf  born  in  1S71  was  purchased  by  Lord  Fenrhyn, 
and  this  calf  is  own  brother  to  Grand  Duke  21st, 
born  last  year,  which  Mr.  Oliver  is  retaining  for  use 
with  his  own  stock.  She  produced  a  heifer  calf  at 
Preston  Hall,  which  Mr.  Mcintosh  purchased,  and  has 
recently  sold,  with  her  two  heifer  calves,  to  Mr.  Pavin 
Davies,  for  3000  gs. 

RECENT  RAM  SALES. 
Shrotshires  :  Atherstone. — Mr.  German's  sale  at 
Measham  Lodge,  Atherstone,  comprised  56  rams  and 
105  stock  and  shearling  ewes.  The  first  lot,  a  3-year- 
old  ram,  sold  for  20  gs.  ;  the  next,  a  3-shear,  for 
22  gs.  A  2-shear  was  let  for  27  gs.,  and  another 
bought  for  50  gs.  by  Mr.  Savidge  for  Earl  Howe. 
No.  S  was  let  to  Mr.  Coxon  for  20  gs.  No.  9,  the  first 
yearling  by  "  Rifleman,"  was  sold  for  36  gs.  No.  15, 
a  shearling  by  "Chancellor,"  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Cartwright  for  41  gs.  Mr.  Lowe  obtained  the  next  by 
the  same  ram  at  20  gs.,  and  No.  17,  by  "Rifleman," 
at  29  gs.  No.  26,  by  "Rifleman,"  made  33  gs. 
Others  went  off  at  from  14  to  21  gs.,  only  two  being 
sold  under  10  gs.  each.  The  rams  averaged  19  gs. 
each,  and  the  ewes  ^5  4J.  3</.  ;  the  total  being/1592. 

At  Mr.  William  Baker's  sale  a  lot  of  H  rams 

were  disposed  of  by  Lythall&  Clarke.  The  sale  com- 
menced with  two  2-shear  rams,  winners  of  numerous 
prizes,  including  1st  and  2d  at  the  recent  Yorkshire 
show,  which  made  30  and  38  gs.,  to  Mr.  C.  Timmis  and 
Colonel  Levett  respectively.  No.  3,  a  winner  at  Don- 
caster,  made  17  gs.,  to  Mr.  Cary.  Four  of  the  shear- 
lings were  let  from  September  20  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  and  went  at  from  18  gs.  down  to  logs.,  to 
Mr.  T.  Wood,  Mr.  Princip,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Major 
Worswick.  Others  sold  at  26,  19,  16,  14,  and  down 
to  8  gs.,  two  only  going  as  low  as  the  last-named 
figure  ;  and  the  total  amount  realised  was  ^496  2s.  6d., 
or  ^,15  os.  id.  each. 

Southdowns. — J.  J.  Colman's  sale,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  took  place  last  Thursday,  at  Easton, 
near  Norwich.  The  highest  price  for  shearling  ewes 
was  Sjs.t  to  Mr.  Butcher;  several  others  making  86s. 
A  shearling  ram  let  for  22  gs.  to  Sir  W.  Throckmor- 
ton, and  another  was  sold  for  1 1  gs. 

LINCOLN'S. — Mr.  C.  Clarke's  Lincolnshire  Long- 
wool  rams  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  7  £  to  90  gs. 
Fifty  shearlings  were  penned,  and  realised  ^1074 
13X.  6d.t  being  an  average  of  about  ^21  iar.  each. 
The  sheep  penned  "could  not"  (as  Mr.  H.  Dudding 
stated,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  "Ram  Trade") 
"be  excelled,  and  customers  could  not  fail  to  be  satis- 
fied with  them."  Some  of  the  best  sheep  realised  very 
high  prices,  the  whole  ranging  from  £j  I'js.  6d.t  the 
minimum,  to  ^94  ioj-.,  the  maximum.  Mr.  C.  Going 
purchased  No.  10  for  50  gs,,  and  No.  33  for  90  gs. 
Both  these  sheep  are  going  to  Ireland  ;  the  latter  ram 
was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  well-bred  animal 
we  have  ever  seen.  Lot  15  sold  for  61  gs.,  to  Mr. 
Riley,  a  celebrated  Yorkshire  breeder ;  lot  24  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  for  49  gs. ;  lot  1 1  to 
Mr.  W.  Holland,  Deeping  Fen,  for  35  gs.  ;  lot  47  to 
Mr.  Langdale,  a  distinguished  Yorkshire  breeder, 
for  23  gs. 

Leicesters. — At  the  annual  sale  at  Great  Gwen- 
dale,  near  Pocklinton,  the  shearlings  averaged  over  £g, 
and  the  aged  sheep ^r5  per  head,  the  general  average 
being/ 10  13s.  6d.  Mr.  Tinsley,  of  Maldon,  was  the 
highest  taker  in  shearlings,  giving  £17  for  No.  5  ;  and 
in  the  aged  sheep  Mr.  W.  Kendall,  of  East  Ness,  gave 
£42  5j.  for  a  2-shear,  No.  26.  Mr.  Jordan,  of 
Elmswell,  gave  ^28  for  No.  29  ;  and  Mr.  Stavery,  of 
Tipthorpe,  gave  £30  for  No.  40. 


TIME  WORKS  WONDERS. 

Intensified  agriculture — maximum  crops— what 
does  this  mean?  What  is  it?  Will  it  pay?  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  and  how  are  people  to 
be  made  to  change  their  views,  and  give  up  old  beliefs 
and  old  practices  ?  These  are  all  very  natural  queries, 
and  they  should  not  create  surprise.  The  transition 
from  natural  tracks  to  good  hard  roads  and  canals  was 
not  an  easy  one,  and  as  to  the  railway  and  its  noisy 
and  horribly  smoking  engine,  what  town  or  city  would 
tolerate  such  an  intrusive  and  objectionable  innovation  ? 
Well,  prejudice  and  old  custom  carried  the  day  ;  50 
the  railway  had  to  avoid  the  towns  and  take  the 
open  country.  But  what  a  humiliating  and  costly 
penalty  was  paid  for  this  blind  attachment  to  old 
customs  and  the  fear  of  innovation  !  for  at  last  the 
towns  had  to  go  into  the  country  by  a  connecting  and 
costly  link  to  unite  with  their  old  enemy,  and  hourly 
and  daily  are  the  penitent  regrets  arising  from  this 
mistaken  opposition  to  the  great  social  civiliser. 

So  it  is  in  degree  as  regards  agricultural  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  only  the  farmer,  but  no  less  the  land- 
owner and  labourer,  who  have  to  be  "converted"  to 
modern  and  more  profitable  practices. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  talk  and  write  about 
them,  and  make  people  angry  or  inquisitive. 

Like  reform,  free  trade,  and  other  great  political 
changes,  agricultural  reform  must  be  carried  by  agita- 
tion. Carried  it  certainly  will  be,  because  truth  will 
prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  prospect  of  an  empty 
stomach  is  so  alarming  an  affair  that  it  will  have  a 
very  sharpening  effect  upon  the  perceptive  organs. 

Although  my  men  are  used  to  machinery,  they  can- 
not help  showing  a  dislike  to  the  reaping-machine, 
although  I  lend  it  to  them  with  horses  at  2s.  per  acre, 
and  thus  put  money  in  their  pockets  ;  but  they  see  that 
it  displaces  human  labour,  and  as  that  is  their  "  stock- 
in-trade  "  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  them, 
although  it  and  the  threshing-machine  relieve  them 
from  their  most  severe  labour.  But  we  have  also  farmers' 
prejudices  impeding  agricultural  profit  and  progress. 
How  attached  are  many  of  the  best  of  them  to  the 
old  wag-on,  although  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  carts  having  the  same  fundamental  space  as 
the  waggon  are  most  economical  both  in  cost  and  horse 
and  manual  labour.  How  rarely  farmers  drive  them- 
selves to  market  on  four  wheels  ! 

Again,  there  is  a  mistaken  attachment  to  the  open 
farmyard  and  its  escaping  gravy,  instead  of  adopting 
the  covered  yard  principle,  although  the  latter  is  proved 
to  be  the  most  advantageous,  but  landlords  are  perhaps 
most  responsible  for  this  prejudice,  because,  as  they  will 
not  allow  their  tenants  to  sell  straw  for  paper-making 
(as  I  do),  the  tenants,  whose  capital  will  not  permit  the 
consumption  of  all  the  straw  as  food,  are  compelled  to 
use  it  as  a  mop  or  sop  to  absorb  the  falling  rains,  and 
the  washings  from  untroughed  buildings. 

Landowners  and  tenants,  too,  should  remember  that 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  straw  as  mere  manure  is  only 
izs.  6d.  (see  Lawes),  while  it  can  be  sold  for  paper- 
making  and  other  uses  at  more  than  40.C  per  ton,  and 
as  food  it  is  worth  fully  that  sum.  Covered  yards 
require  less  than  half  the  straw  used  in  open  yards. 
For  every  5  tons  of  straw  sold  compel  a  tenant  to  pur- 
chase and  consume  I  ton  of  rape  or  good  cotton  cake  or 
Unseed  cake,  and  both  the  land  and  the  farmer's  purse 
would  be  improved.  Another  mistaken  and  most  un- 
profitable practice  is  that  of  taking  the  animal  to  the 
food  instead  of  bringing  the  food  to  the  animal — I 
mean  as  regards  cattle  and  horses — and  the  roaming  at 
large  of  sheep,  which  latter  should  be  close  folded 
within  iron  hurdles,  removed  twice  daily.  This  reform 
will  be  a  "  big  job,"  and  a  long  time  coming,  because 
we  were  for  centuries  a  pastoral  people  and  are  only 
now  emerging  from  permanent  pasture,  which  still 
encumbers  one-half  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
400  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  about  its  de- 
creasing, but  it  was  then  as  20  acres  to  I  acre  of  arable  ; 
now  it  is  one  ior  one. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  animals  as  to  ourselves, 
it  cannot  be  right  to  be  compelled  to  walk,  sleep,  and 
deposit  on  our  food. 

Another  tremendous  responsibility  attaches  to  our 
landowners  and  lawgivers.  To  the  first  1  would  say, 
Down  with  your  hedges  and  useless  timber  ;  let  your 
tenants  be  in  a  position  to  use  the  profitable  steam- 
plough,  which  requires  large  and  rectilinear  fields,  and 
no  longer  permit  me  to  be  astonished  by  hearing  from 
a  Devonshire  land  improver  that  he  had  thrown  six 
fields  into  one,  and  in  reply  to  my  question,  how  large 
it  was  now,  said  6  acres  !  and  seemed  astonished  at 
my  being  astonished.  "Oh!"  he  said,  "in  the  next 
little  parish  (not  100  miles  from  Exeter)  there  are 
171  miles  of  fences  ; "  but  he  could  not  tell  me  how 
many  trees.  Artificial  shelter  at  the  present  rent  of 
land  is  cheaper  than  natural  hedgerows  and  trees  ;  and 
although  we  are  still  obliged  to  use  timber  for  a  hvr 
fast  frigates,  iron,  nothing  but  iron,  is  becoming  "the 
order  of  the  day,"  and  will  be  so  many  long  years  after 
our  wooden  ideas  shall  have  vanished. 

To  our  lawgivers  I  would  say,  Make  the  transfer  of 
land  easy  and  uncostly,  for  to  rectify  our  fields  has 
now  become  a  food  necessity  ;  and  to  lawyers  I  would 
say,  Don't  oppose  this  reform,  because  when  it  is  carried 
land  will  change  owner  ten  times  instead  of  once.  Now, 
no  one  can  indulge  his  fancy  in  land  buying  and  land 
selling  as  he  can  do  in  any  other  property.  It  is  too 
slow,  cumbrous,  costly,  and  uncertain  an  affair  for  men 
of  business  to  deal  in,  and  consequently  land  is  debarred 
from  those  investments  of  capital  and  improvements 
which  generally  follow  change  of  ownership. 

By-the-bye,  the  difficulty  about  getting  a  remuner- 
ative rent  for  good  labourers'  cottages  would  vanish,  if 
to  each  cottage  was  attached  one-third  or  half  an  acre 
of  ground.  As  the  average  rent  of  land  is  only  about 
25^.  per  acre,  that  addition  to  the  rent  would  secure  a 
labourer  and  family  as  a  tenant.  At  present  the 
housing  of  labourers  is  left  to  small  itinerant  builders, 
who  have  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  a  patch 
of  land  to  build  upon.  It  will  be  otherwise  when 
landowners  take  that  duty  upon  themselves.  It  is  the 
land  which  lets  the  cottage  at  a  paying  price. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  utilising  sewage,  deepen- 
ing cultivation,  and  draining  the  undrained  lands,  and 
economising  seed.  These  are  all  well  on  the  way, 
although  still  far  from  the  goal. 

The  landowners'  capital  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  I  estimate  at  about  ,£30  per  acre  on  the 
46,000,000  of  acres  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  tenants'  capital  at  £$  per  acre.  The  available 
produce  I  estimate  at  £4  to  £4  $s.  per  acre.  When  will 
all  these  amounts  be  doubled  ?    We  know  that  in  some 
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well-farmed  districts,  with  good  buildings,  roads,  and 
drainage,  effected  by  the  owners,  the  landlord's  capital 
is  very  much  larger  than  the  sum  I  have  mentioned, 
and  I  know  that  some  tenants  have  as  much  as  /20  to 
£2$  capital  per  acre,  with  a  proportionate  produce, 
but  these  are  the  sunny  spots  of  agriculture.  We  want 
more  of  them  to  illuminate  the  vast  area  of  dark 
shade. 

In  conclusion,  believing  honestly  that  I  am  doing 
the  right  thing,  I  shall  continue  to  make  myself  exces- 
sively disagreeable  and  unpopular  by  awakening  the 
sleepers,  and  writing  and  talking  about  agricultural 
shortcomings  in  their  full  sense  as  regards  landown- 
ers, tenants,  and  labourers.  J.  y.  Afec/u,  Tipiree, 
August,  1S73. 


WHOLESOMENESS  OF  SEWAGE 
GRASS, 
1.  From  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.B.  :— 

I  cannot  at  this  place  put  my  hand  upon  the  various 
official  reports  and  papers  treating  of  sewage  irrigation  : 
but  I  can,  through  your  pages,  inform  the  general  public 
that  few  questions  have  been  more  sifted  than  this  of  sew- 
age farming,  by  direct  inquiry  and  inspection,  by  evi- 
dence, and  by  special  experiment  and  analyses.  Since 
the  year  1850  I  have  been  more  or  less  personally  engaged 
in  these  inquiries,  as  one  of  the  superintending  inspectors 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  as  a  member  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  modes  of 
applying  sewage  and  town  manures  to  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, as  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  as  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of 
the  Thames  at  Barking  by  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis. 
I  have  also  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of  sewage  irri- 
gation before  Select  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  public  purposes  and  for  private  Bills.  It 
has  also  been  my  duty  to  inspect  the  several  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  town  sewage,  and  to  report  upon  the  processes. 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  "the  best  modes  of  dealing  wiih  town  sew- 
age "  had  for  members  —  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to 
represent  the  Lords  ;  the  late  Mr.  Ker  Seymour, 
M.P.,  to  represent  the  Commons;  myself  and  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Austen,  C.E.,  representatives  of  engineer- 
ing ;  the  late  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Simon, 
M.D.,  to  represent  the  medical  profession  ;  wiih  Professor 
I.  Thomas  Way  and  Mr.  John  B.  Lawes.F.R.S.,  to  repre- 
sent agricultural  chemistry.  This  Commission  worked  for 
several  years,  and  visited  every  place  of  importance  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  sewage  was  then  used  in 
agriculture.  Trial  works  were  also  established  by  the 
Commission  on  a  farm  near  Rugby,  where  experiments 
were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Way 
and  Mr.  Lawes  for  several  years,  the  results  being  em- 
bodied in  reports  and  tables  published  and  presented  by 
command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  evidence 
and  these  reports  are  available,  but  I  may  state  briefly 
that  the  Commission  had  no  evidence  brought  before  it 
of  milk  (the  produce  of  sewage-grown  grass)  producing 
disease ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  they  had  proved 
that  the  Italian  Rye-grass,  grown  under  sewage  irrigation, 
nourished  the  cows  fed  upon  it  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
yield  more  milk  and  butter,  both  also  being  of  abetter 
quality  and  keeping  longer.  As  to  land  being  poisoned 
by  a  continued  use  of  sewage,  the  Commissioners  have 
no  evidence  of  land  having  been  so  poisoned,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  portions  of  the  notorious  Craigentinny 
meadows  havereceivedthe  Foul  Burnsewageof  Edinburgh 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  portions  of  it  for  40  and 
50  years  continuously  ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  stint  to  the  use  of  sewage  on  this  land,  as  during 
some  years  120,000  tons  (equivalent  to  120  inches  in 
depth  of  rain  per  annum)  per  Scotch  acre  have  been 
allowed  to  flow  out  and  over  portions  of  this  land  in  the 
coarsest  manner,  the  only  result  being  the  more  sewage 
the  more  grass  produced.  The  Edinburgh  sewage- 
irrigated  meadows  have  certainly  been  accused  of  pro- 
ducing disease  locally,  and  most  undoubtedly  they  have 
been  a  nuisance  so  far  as  tainting  the  air  above  them  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance  ;  but  close  investigation  by  competent 
inquirers  has  failed  to  convict  the  meadows  ol  having 
caused  disease  in  excess ;  and  with  regard  to  tapeworm, 
there  has  not  been  any  excess  of  this  disease  found 
in  the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh,  although  such  has  been 
sought  for.  With  regard  to  cows,  the  water  they  will 
drink  and  do  drink,  and  the  charge  of  their  milk  pro- 
ducing disease,  cows  on  any  farm  will  and  do  drink 
dirty  water  in  preference  to  spring  water.  Is  the  milk 
worse  for  this?  I  ask  the  question  because  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  do  know  that  milch  cows  drink  very 
dirty  water,  and  I  infer  that  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion they  have  done  so.  With  respect  to  food  tainting 
milk,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  plants,  if  eaten  by 
cattle,  will,  for  the  time,  render  the  milk  poisonous.  But 
will  it  produce  typhoid  fever?  Turnips  and  other  roots 
will  cause  milk  to  have  a  perceptible  taste,  but  does  such 
milk  prove  injurious?  Cows  have  drunk,  and  will  in 
iuture  drink,  very  dirty  water  {farmyard  sewage)  ;  has  the 
milk  generated  typhoid  fever?  All  dairy  workers  know 
that  milk  is  a  delicate  material,  requiring  extreme  cleanli- 
ness and  sweetness  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  dairy  atmo- 
sphere, as  milk  may  soon  be  spoilt  by  dirt.  This  being 
so,  any  complaint  of  injury  by  milk  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  rather  charged  upon  carelessness  in  the  dairy 
than  on  grass  the  produce  of  sewage  farming.  To  say 
that  sewage-grown  grass  produces  milk  which  is  capable 
of  generating  typhoid  fever,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  amounts  to  an  injurious  libel  on  sewage 
farmers,  which  may  be  actionable.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a 
terrible  charge  to  make,  and  to  hurl  forth  broadcast.  Let 
us  have  proof.  All  experience  proves  that  personal  care 
and  personal  cleanliness  are  necessary  to  health.  Clean 
farming  and  clean  and  careful  dairy  management  will  also 
be  most  profitable.    A  sewage  farm  need  not  be  a  dirty 


farm  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  maybe  cleaner  and  sweeter 
than  ordinary  solid-manure  farming.  Close  sewage-car- 
riers, fresh  sewage,  land  well  broken  up  by  deep  plough- 
ing, and  a  simple  mode  of  distribution  by  temporary 
sewage  channels  in  the  soil,  or  by  light  movable  troughs, 
will  give  no  taint  to  offend  the  nose  in  any  sewage  farm. 
Cows  and  goats  in  certain  countries  (North  America)  at 
certain  seasons  will  eat  plants  with  impunity,  which  will 
cause  the  animats  to  give  milk  injurious  to  man,  pro- 
ducing, however,  special  and  peculiar,  but  well-known, 
types  of  disease.  Bees,  in  certain  countries  (Asia  Minor), 
will  also  collect  honey  from  plants,  such  honey  being 
very  injurious  to  man.  Some  chemicals  used  in  precipi- 
tating and  clarifying  sewage,  if  such  clarified  sewage  is 
passed  into  watercourses  and  drunk  by  cows,  will  spoil 
both  milk  and  butter.  Water  and  milk  may,  no  doubt, 
be  so  tainted  as  to  be  injurious  to  human  health.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  which  I  have  heard  or  read  to  prove 
that  sewage  irrigation  has  been  injurious  by  producing 
artificial  grasses  and  roots,  such  as  Italian  Rye-grass,  Tur- 
nips, Mangels,  or  Carrots.  The  evidence  is,  in  fact,  in 
favour  of  increased  produce  and  healthy  crops  of  all  sorts. 

2. — From  the  Medical  Notes  and  Queries  : — 

The  controversy  upon  this  subject,  excited  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Smee's  letters  to  the  Times,  has  raged  wiih  some 
severity  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  weight  of 
argument  and  authority  has,  so  far,  been  decidedly 
adverse  to  Mr.  Smee's  proposition.  There  is  a  concur- 
rence of  weighty  testimony  on  the  one  side, — from  medi- 
cal men  of  repute  ;  from  sewage-farmers  of  character ; 
from  persons  in  charge  of  institutions  where  large 
numbers  of  children  and  adults  have  for  years  past  been 
fed  upon  the  produce  of  land  irrigated  with  sewage  ; 
from  civil  engineers  and  other  men  of  scientific  character, 
whose  attention  has  been  largely  given  to  the  subject. 
They  all  declare  that  within  their  experience  neither 
typhoid  fever,  nor  any  other  unpleasant  consequence, 
has  ever  once  followed  the  use  of  sewage-grown 
forage  or  vegetables  ;  and  that  sewage  irrigation 
is  a  perfectly  innocuous  process.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, we  fear,  that  Mr.  Smee's  letter  to  the  Times 
was  somewhat  hastily  conceived  and  written ;  and 
that  his  statements,  in  anything  like  a  broad  appli- 
cation, cannot  be  allowed  the  weight  he  attributed 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  many  facts  to  be  brought  to  the  light, 
before  this  weighty  and  important  subject  can  be  rele- 
gated to  the  indifference  with  which  it  was  regarded 
before  the  present  milk  epidemic  lent  wings  to  Mr.  Smee's 
words,  so  that  they  might  reach  every  household  in  the 
kingdom.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  life,  habits, 
and  manners  of  typhoid  to  be  able  to  dogmatise  with 
safety  on  any  point  connected  with  its  mode  of  propaga- 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  Mr.  Smee's 
want  of  logic  and  of  the  critical  faculty  shall  discourage 
vigilance,  and  divert  public  attention  from  the  necessity 
for  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  into  this 
subject. 

If  we  argue,  a  priori,  upon  the  possibility  of  infection 
being  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  plants  that 
have  been  irrigated  by  sewage,  or  to  which  sewage  has 
been  in  any  way  applied,  several  considerations  present 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  juices,  no 
matter  how  "putrid"  or  offensive  they  may  be,  will 
retain  their  dangerous  qualities  after  they  have  been 
absorbed  and  digested  in  the  cellular  system  of  a  plant. 
But  we  beg  attention  to  the  words  we  have  italicised.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  main  gist  of  the  question  lies  in 
them.  Is  all  the  food  absorbed  by  plants  digested  and 
assimilated  by  them  ?  We  are  afraid  to  dogmatise  even 
where  the  facts  appear  incontrovertible,  but  we  can  have 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  in  many  cases  plants,  like  men, 
take  into  their  systems  much  more  food  than  they  can 
digest,  and  that  foul  juices  may,  therefore,  exist  un- 
changed within  their  vessels.  A  simple  illustration  will 
suffice  to  show  this,  and  we  will  only  refer  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  early  Rhubarb,  unskilfully  forced  with 
horse-droppings,  will  often  taste  strongly  of  the  manure, 
in  the  case  of  pastures,  who  can  doubt  that  plants  so 
crowded  together  as  the  grass  plants  are,  must  be  weakly  ; 
that  their  digestion  probably  is  so  too  ;  and  that 
if  their  supply  of  food  be  not  very  carefully 
regulated  for  them,  fluid  matter,  of  whatever 
kind,  that  is  brought  in  contact  with  their 
absorbing  surfaces  will  be  taken  up  in  greater 
quantity  than  can  be  digested,  and,  consequently, 
that  some  of  it  will  remain  unassimilated  and  unchanged 
within  the  tissues  of  the  plants.  Positive  observation, 
indeed,  supports  this  view.  Herr  Lefeldt,  a  civil 
engineer  appointed  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  report 
upon  our  sewage  systems,  found  that  for  some  inches 
above  the  roots  the  stems  of  sewage-irrigated  grass  were 
filled  with  unassimilated  fbecal  matters  ;  and  that  if  the 
irrigation  were  continued  till  within  two  days  of  mowing, 
the  cows  would  not  eat  the  grass.  Why  should  not 
sewage-matter  existing  thus  unchanged  within  the  tissues 
of  grass  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  animal  that 
swallows  it,  as  if  it  were  taken  directly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  plant  ?  We  can  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  difference;  and  the  argument  from  the 
observation  of  Herr  Lefeldt,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  a  very  simple  and  direct  one.  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  syllogism,  thus  :— No  one  denies  that  sewage 
matter,  unchanged,  will  cause  typhoid  fever  ;  but 
sewage  grass,  under  certain  circumstances,  contains 
sewage  matter  unchanged  ;  therefore,  clearly,  sewage 
grass  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  transmit  the 
typhoid  germs. 

We  are  the  more  disposed  to  place  stress  upon  this  view 
of  the  matter,  from  observing  the  importance  which  so  scien- 
tific and  accurate  a  man  as  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  attaches  to 
underdrawing  sewage  land,  and  to  the  careful  doling  out 
of  only  just  so  much  sewage  as  the  land  will  absorb,  and 
no  more.  Ampin  time  must  be  given  for  the  plants  to 
"  digest  "  the  food  they  receive  in  this  manner  ;  and,  as 
we  have,  seen,  some  authorities  go  to  far  as  to  say  thai 
grass  should  not  be  cut  within  at  least  4a  hours  of  its 


being  used.  All  experience  seems  to  concur  as  to  the 
necessity  of  great  care  in  the  application  of  the  sewage  ; 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate  in  pools  ;  good  under- 
drainage  must  be  provided  ;  and  as  little  exhalation  as 
possible  must  be  permitted.  Whether  these  conditions 
can  always  be  ensured  is  another  point,  not  without 
interest.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Smee's  "isolated 
evidence,"  as  it  has  been  disparagingly  termed,  may  have 
some  accordance  with  physiological  truth,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  subject  is  far  too  important  to  be  safely  dis- 
missed without  inquiry.  It  is  no  good  argument  to  say 
that  many  persons  have  used  sewage  grown  produce  with- 
out having  typhoid  fever.  The  question  is,  can  the  fever 
ever  be  transmitted  in  this  way  ? 

We  purposely  omit  all  consideration  of  those  instances 
in  which  the  sewage  matter  is  applied  so  that  some  of  it 
is  left  adhering  to  the  blades  of  the  grass  eaten  by  the 
cows.  We  presume  no  one  will  defend  the  practice, 
although,  before  we  could  draw  a  positive  conclusion 
from  it,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  germs  of 
typhoid  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  cow  could  or  could 
not  afterwards  be  transmitted  through  her  milk.  This  is 
doubtful.  The  question  is  one,  however,  upon  which 
dogmatism  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  which  im- 
peratively requires  to  be  submitted  to  a  strict  and 
searching  scientific  inquiry.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Government  will  appoint  a  commission  for  this  purpose 
without  delay. 

We  reproduce  the  letter  on  this  subject  of  the 
Manager  of  the  Dairy  Reform  Company,  which 
appeared  in  Tuesday's  Times: — 

There  is  now,  we  regret  to  say,  no  doubt  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Maryle- 
bone,  as  well  as  in  some  other  districts,  has  been  caused 
by  milk  supplied  by  this  company. 

Some  persons  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  themselves 
to  consider  the  evidence  against  the  milk  as  conclusive, 
and  among  them  are  some  physicians  of  great  eminence. 
They  say  that  the  evidence,  calmly  reviewed,  is  not  such 
as  would  be  considered  by  a  jury  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a  prisoner, 
and  they  say,  "  Why  should  we  have  one  standard  of 
evidence  for  the  law,  and  another  standard  of  evidence 
for  science?"  They  also  say  that  nothing  has  been 
proved  in  connection  with  the  milk  that  might  not  be  a 
mere  coincidence,  and  that  the  coincidences  on  the  other 
side  are  even  more  numerous  and  stronger.  They  further 
say  that  with  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  Oxford, 
Reading,  and  Windsor,  still  flowing  into  the  Thames 
unpurified  above  the  intake  of  the  water  companies, 
together  with  all  such  overflow  or  soakage  of  sewage 
as  may  escape  from  the  villages  and  isolated  houses 
in  the  infected  locality,  ample  cause  exists  in  the 
water  suppled  by  the  Thames  Water  Companies  to 
account  for  all  the  cases  of  fever  which  have  occurred  : 
while  numerous  persons  have  come  forward  to  testify 
against  the  foulness  of  dustbins  and  the  stinking  smells 
from  openings  into  drains  in  both  streets  and  houses, 
arising  from  the  deficient  supply  of  water.  Furthermore 
they  say  that  three  cases  of  typhoid  are  known  to  have 
been  imported  iuto  the  Cavendish  Square  and  Grosvenor 
Square  districts  within  the  last  three  months  from  Bel- 
gium, Munich,  and  Vienna  respectively,  and  that  it  is 
manifest  that,  the  sewers  of  a  district  once  poisoned, 
every  person  crossing  a  street  near  a  sewer  ventilator  runs 
the  risk  of  swallowing  sewer  gas  charged  with  typhoid 
germs.  Children  being  so  little  above  the  level  of  such 
ventilators,  and  so  frequently  running  with  their  mouths 
open,  would  incur  special  danger. 

That  other  causes  have  been  at  work  besides  the  milk 
is  certainly  a  fact,  and  cases  have  occurred  among  some  of 
our  customers  unquestionably  due  to  these  and  not  to  the 
milk ;  while  many  more  among  the  total  number,  taken 
as  proved  against  the  milk,  have  occurred  in  presence  of 
other  sufficient  causes. 

Nevertheless,  the  directors  felt  it  to  be  their  painful 
duty  to  state  publicly  that  they  are  convinced  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  cases— and  that,  they  fear,  a 
very  large  one— has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Murchison, 
beyond  doubt,  to  the  company's  milk  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Professor  Corfield  that  the  lad  who  was  ailing 
on  the  suspected  farm  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local 
medical  man,  an  undoubted,  though  mild  attack  of 
enteric  fever. 

That  we  should  have  been  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  spreading  disease  is  painful  and  humiliating  in  the 
extreme.  This  company  has  been  literally  a  "dairy 
reform  "'  company  ;  and  whereas,  when  it  was  established, 
in  1867,  there  were  only  a  few  honourable  dealers  in  all 
London  who  ever  thought  of  selling  milk  without  water, 
we  are  glad  to  think  it  is  now  possible  to  find  dealers  in 
many  parts  of  London  who  sell  unadulterated  milk  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  in  the  searching  scrutiny  which  has  been 
made  every  medical  man  has  been  convinced  not  merely 
of  the  honesty  of  our  dealings — for  that  was  not  called  in 
question — but  of  the  perfection  of  our  management  and 
organisation  in  London  lor  the  supply  of  unadulterated 
milk. 

The  Government  inquiry  still  being  conducted  has 
shown  us,  however,  that  a  greater  danger  than  mere 
adulteration  exists,  which  we  cannot  blame  ourselves  for 
not  having  hitherto  guarded  against,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
has  ever  before  suggested  it,  much  less  pointed  out  any 
way  in  which  it  could  have  been  prevented. 

It  is  now  clear  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  milk  should 
be  unadulterated  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word, 
but  that  all  persons  and  things  connected  wiih  a  dairy 
must  be  subjected  to  continuous  medical  supervision. 
The  poisoned  milk  came  from  a  farm  long  in  the  hands 
of  substantial  and  respectable  people  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  milk  to  London  ever  since  the  rail- 
way was  opened,  and  whose  milk  would  have  come  to 
London  whether  they  had  dealt  with  us  or  not.  The 
tests  which  we  applied  to  it,  as  to  all  other  supplies  twice 
every  day,  showed  that  it  was  unusually  rich,  and  this  had 
always  been  so.     Consequently,  we  are  able  to  assert 
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positively  that  the  milk  from  that  particular  farm  was 
never  adulterated.  This  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  in 
vindication  of  the  rectitude  of  the  recently  widowed  lady 
in  whose  hands  the  farm  now  is,  and  who,  while  mourn- 
ing her  own  bereavement,  is  distressed  beyond  measure 
at  having  been  the  innocent  means  of  involving  so  many 
families  in  anxiety  and  mourning. 

When  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  exact  modus 
operandi  by  which  the  milk  was  contaminated  with  the 
typhoid  poison  we  encounter  some  difficulties.  Although 
the  well  water  used  for  cleansing  the  dairy  utensils  was 
undoubtedly  polluted  from  the  piggeries  and  farmyard, 
the  topography  of  the  place  would  not  make  it  altogether 
a  certainty  that  the  well  had  been  contaminated  with  the 
only  matter  which  is  supposed  by  medical  authorities  to 
be  the  means  of  conveying  typhoid  poison  ;  and  although, 
assuming  that  such  matter  had  got  into  the  water,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  account  for  the  contamination  of 
the  milk  by  supposing  that  2  or  3  oz.  of  water  were  left 
in  one  or  more  of  the  milk  tins  after  the  final  rinsing 
with  cold  water,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  was  really  the  means  by  which  the  poison  was 
conveyed. 

But  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  certain  diseases  are  so 
insidious  that  they  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  pre- 
cautions such  as  have  never  before  been  hinted  at,  much 
less  carried  out,  in  any  every-day  business.  Of  course, 
any  defective  arrangements  analogous  to  those  described 
by  Dr.  Corfield  at  the  infected  farm  must  be  remedied, 
and  everything  done  which  can  be  done  by  such  remedial 
measures  ;  but  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that,  in 
the  presence  of  a  single  case  of  any  infectious  disease  on 
a  dairy  farm,  no  precautions  at  present  known  to  science 
could  ever  be  relied  upon,  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  per- 
sons, to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  milk,  and  that  the 
only  method  of  insuring  the  wholesomeness  of  milk  is  to 
organise  a  system  of  continuous  medical,  veterinary,  and 
chemical  inspection,  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  supply  being 
the  one  measure  of  prevention  when  any  disease  or 
suspicion  of  disease  exists. 

Accordingly,  we  are  arranging  that  every  single  farm 
from  which  we  draw  any  part  of  our  milk  supply,  besides 
being  periodically  inspected  from  a  general  sanitary 
point  of  view  by  a  medical  officer  from  London,  is  to  be 
visited  at  least  once  a  week  throughout  the  year  by  a  local 
medical  man,  who  will  report  to  us  in  writing ;  that 
competent  veterinary  surgeons  are  also  to  report  weekly 
upon  the  health  of  the  cattle  ;  that  each  of  these  medical 
and  veterinary  officers  is  to  have  the  power  at  all  times, 
and  at  our  expense,  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk  from  any 
particular  farm  or  animals — on  serious  cause  for  suspicion 
arising— on  his  own  judgment,  without  any  reference  to 
us. 

Similarly,  all  our  employes  in  London  and  their  families 
are  to  be  visited  and  reported  upon  weekly,  and  the 
medical  officer  in  London  has  received  a  permanent  order 
of  admission,  by  which  he  can  obtain  access  to  any  of  our 
premises  at  all  hours,  which  order  of  admission  contains 
instructions  to  all  our  employts  implicitly  to  obey  any 
orders  that  this  gentleman  may  give;  and  he  has  full 
power  to  close  any  of  our  premises,  without  notice  to  us, 
if  ever  he  sees  cause. 

As  a  further  precaution,  we  are  arranging  with  two 
eminent  analytical  chemists  to  periodically  analyse  our 
milk.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
similar  order  of  admission  to  our  premises,  and  also  with 
one  for  an  assistant  ;  and  either  of  these  gentlemen,  or 
both,  can  enter  our  premises  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  remain  there  as  long  as  they  please,  give  any 
orders  that  they,  as  chemists,  may  think  necessary,  and 
take  any  samples  that  they  think  proper. 

Finally,  we  have  given  orders  of  admission  to  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  every  district  where  we 
have  customers. 

To  say  that  we  regret  that  a  portion  of  the  milk  sup^ 
plied  by  us  should  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  suffer- 
ing would  not  convey  our  feelings  on  the  subject,  but  we 
trust  that  these  newly-devised  precautions — precautions 
such  as  have  never  before  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  any  article  of  food — will  be  taken  by 
those  who  have  suffered  and  by  their  friends  as  a  proof 
that  whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  past  was  with- 
out our  knowledge  and  in  spite  of  all  the  great  precau- 
tions which  we  even  then  took,  while  for  the  future  it 
would  appear  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  impossibility 
that  we  should  ever  again  meet  with  a  similar  disaster. 

We  now,  sir,  crave  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  and  exoneration  of  our  conduct  when  the 
idea  was  first  started  that  certain  of  the  typhoid  cases 
arose  from  our  milk. 

1.  When  Dr.  Whitmore,  the  District  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  first  communicated  with  us,  comparatively  few 
facts  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  his  mind  was  by  no 
means  made  up  on  the  matter,  and  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  derived  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of 
our  supply  of  milk  from  a  sewage  farm. 

2.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  derive  and  derived  no  part  of 
our  supply  from  any  sewage  farm,  and,  not  being  in 
possession  of  any  of  the  serious  facts  of  the  case,  we 
regarded  the  whole  affair  as  arising  from  a  groundless 
prejudice  against  sewage  farms,  which,  in  our  case,  was 
also  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  our  milk 
came  from  one. 

3.  We  admit  that,  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we 
did  not  even  give  it  serious  consideration  for  a  day  or  a 
day  and  a  half :  indeed,  one  of  the  directors  was  not  even 
informed  of  it  at  first,  so  entirely  was  it  looked  upon  as  a 
speculative  theory  based  upon  a  misapprehension. 

4.  We  were  afterwards  asked  to  believe  that  we  were 
spreading  typhoid  poison  by  means  of  milk  which  we 
knew  to  be  unadulterated,  and  to  believe  this  primd  facie 
impossibility  because  gout  of  11,  and  ultimately,  as  we 
were  told  some  days  later,  35  out  of  37  infected  houses 
were  supplied  with  our  milk  ;  the  one  condition  common 
to  all  the  houses  but  the  excepted  two  was  stated  to  be 
their  milk  supply  ;  and  the  infection  could  not  be  ascribed, 
so  it  was  said,  to  defective  sewerage  arrangements  or  to 
impure  water. 

5.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whatever  disease 


might  attack  certain  streets  was  sure  to  be  chiefly  or 
largely  prevalent  among  our  customers ;  that  the  milk 
supply  was  not  the  only  condition  common  to  the  houses, 
for  both  sewers  and  water  supply  were  common  ;  that 
the  inhabitants  complained  that  the  sewers  had  been  very 
offensive  ;  that  the  water  supplied  was  all  Thames  water, 
containing  its  proportion  of  the  sewage  of  Oxford, 
Reading,  Windsor,  &c,  and  that  even  if  there  were  no 
typhoid  poison  for  the  moment  in  such  sewage  and 
water,  nothing  but  a  house-to-house  inspection  of  the 
individual  cisterns— which  it  was  not  pretended  had  been 
made — would  have  enabled  any  one  to  vouch  for  the 
purity  of  the  water  ;  that  all  the  persons  connected  with 
the  milk  in  both  town  and  country,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  200,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  milk,  and  that, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  no  case  of  typhoid  or  even 
of  suspected  typhoid  had  occurred  among  them,  although 
we  have  since  found  that  one  of  the  clerks,  then  absent  on 
leave,  and  who  on  the  8th  inst.  wrote  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension ol  leave  because  he  had  "had  the  misfortune  to 
overstrain  "  (sic)  himself,  and  who  lives  in  the  heart  of 
the  infected  district,  is  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of 
typhoid  ;  that  the  farmer  who  is  now  believed  to  have 
died  of  typhoid  fever  had  been  certified  to  the  registrar 
as  having  died  of  heart  disease  ;  and  that  there  was  then, 
and  had  been,  no  other  case  of  sickness  on  that  or  any 
other  of  the  farms. 

6.  As  often  happens  in  a  moment  of  anxiety  and 
pressure,  the  medical  gentlemen  who  first  communicated 
with  us  each  thought  that  the  facts,  in  full  detail,  had 
been  put  before  us  by  one  of  the  others.  The  result  was 
that  we  remained  in  ignorance  of  most  of  them,  and 
learned  them  from  the  columns  of  the  medical  journals, 
for  the  first  time,  after  we  had  cut  off  the  suspected 
supply. 

7.  Strong  in  the  knowledge  of  the  honesty  of  our 
dealings  we  remained  incredulous  as  to  the  milk  being 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  cases  of  typhoid,  even  after  we  had 
cut  off  the  supply  from  the  suspected  farm,  for  we  did 
this  on  a  telegram  sent  off  by  Dr.  Corfield  before  the 
commission  had  visited  the  farm  and  while  they  them- 
selves only  entertained  suspicion. 

8.  As  the  best  possible  proof  of  our  own  confidence  and 
belief,  one  of  the  directors,  after  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Cor- 
field's  first  telegram,  drank  some  of  the  last  day's  milk  that 
arrived  from  the  infected  farm  before  it  was  thrown  away  ; 
and  every  previous  day,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
company,  the  milk  from  that  farm,  as  from  all  the  others, 
had  been  tasted  by  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

9.  Had  the  ascertained  facts  been  placed  before  us  we 
would  at  once  have  closed  all  our  establishments  on  sus 
picion  many  days  previously,  for  in  that  case  we  should 
have  shared  the  suspicion  of  the  medical  men,  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  arising  from  the  groundless  apprehension 
about  a  sewage  farm,  or  (in  the  apparent  absence  of  any 
sufficient  facts)  from  panic,  or  from  both.  D.  Macono- 
chie,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Dairy  Reform  Company 
{Limited),  29,  Orchard  Street,  London,  Aug.  25. 


THE  HARVEST  AND    THE  CROPS. 

When,  in  my  report  of  last  year,  dated  August  21, 
I  estimated  the  Wheat  crop  at  25  per  cent,  under 
average,  I  was  charged  with  having  over-estimated  the 
deficiency.  Results,  however,  proved  that  I  had  not 
under-estimated  the  yield,  and  farmers  now,  to  their 
sad  experience,  know  that  the  Wheat  crop  of  1872  was 
one  of  the  worst  they  ever  reaped. 

The  following  quantities  of  Wheat  sold  in  150  towns 
in  England  and  Wales  in  each  of  the  last  six  years  show 
the  inferior  Wheat  crop  of  last  year  : — From  Sep- 
tember I,  1S67,  to  August  31,  1S68,  2,616,893  qr- ; 
ditto,  186S  to  1869,  3,092,855  qr.  ;  ditto,  1869  to 
1S70,  2,914,633  qr.  ;  ditto,  1S70  "to  1871,  3,370,494 
qr.  ;  ditto,  1871  to  1872,  2,936,057  qr.  ;  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1872,  to  August  10,  1873,  and  adding 
for  the  remainder  of  this  month  the  same  quantity 
as  was  sold  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year, 

2, 439, 133  qr- 

These  figures  do  not  accurately  indicate  the  yield  of 
each  year,  as  at  least  one  month's  return  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1868,  ought  to  be  taken  from  that 
year  and  added  to  the  return  of  the  early  year  ending 
August  31,  1869  ;  but,  comparing  the  quantities  sold 
from  last  year's  crop  with  the  average  quantities  sold 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  yield.  Thus  the  average 
quantity  sold  in  the  150  towns  in  the  years  ending 
August  31,  1S6S69-70-71-72  was  2,986,862  qr.,  while 
the  quantity  sold  this  year  was  only  2,439,133  qr., 
showing  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  sold  this  year  of 
547,053  qr.,  which  represents  a  deficit  of  last  year's 
crop  of  2,200,000  qr.  under  the  average  annual  yield. 

The  defective  Wheat  crop  of  last  year  and  the  general 
failure  of  the  Potato  crop  have  induced  importations  of 
Wheatand  Wheat  flour  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  as 
the  following  quantities,,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  seven  years,  show  :— Year 
endingthe  31st  of  August,  1S67,  7,652,627  qr.  ;  ditto, 
1868,  9,293,160  qr.  ;  ditto,  1869,  8,176,228  qr.  ; 
ditto,  1870,  10,228,885  qr-  J  ditto,  1871,  9,260,676 
qr.  ;  ditto,  1872,  10,093,779  <\T>  ;  ditto,  up  to 
August  9,  1873,  and  adding  the  same  quantities 
imported  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year  for 
the  remainder  of  this  month,  12,496,663  qr. 

As  the  stocks  of  foreign  Wheat  at  the  different  ports 
are  about  500,000  qr.  short  of  those  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  consump- 
tion of  Wheat  this  year  has  been  dependent  on  foreign 
production  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  qr. 

The  agricultural  year,  now  almost  closed,  has  been 
marked  by  an  excessive  rainfall  in  autumn,  the  ab- 
sence of  frost  in  winter,  a  cold  and  barren  spring,  and 


a  genial  summer.  Up  till  the  end  of  June  harvest 
threatened  to  be  unusually  late ;  with  July,  however, 
came  brilliant  ear-filling  and  grain-maturing  weather, 
and  cutting  was  general  about  the  same  time  as  last 
year — in  the  first  week  of  August. 

There  has  been  less  difference  this  year  than  usual 
between  the  ripening  of  crops  in  the  South  and  those 
in  the  North,  and  harvest  commenced  almost  as  soon 
at  Berwick  on  the  Tweed  as  at  Reading  on  the  Thames. 
South  of  York  on  the  east  and  Shrewsbury  on  the 
west  about  one-half  of  the  cereals  is  cut  and  a  consider- 
able portion  is  secured. 

The  influences  which  so  adversely  affected  the  Wheat 
crop  of  last  year  in  its  earliest  stages  were  this  year  re- 
produced in  a  more  serious  form.  An  unprecedented 
wet  autumn,  which  diminished  the  autumn-sown  area  ; 
a  pulpy  and  water-surcharged  soil,  which  burst  and 
rotted  the  seed  and  caused  thinness  of  plant  ;  and  frosty 
nights  during  the  ear-forming  stage,  which  caused 
short  ears,  have  operated  together  in  an  unusual  degree 
to  produce  a  defective  crop. 

The  area  sown  in  autumn  was  probably  the  least 
that  has  been  sown  in  a  century,  and  although  much 
lost  ground  was  regained  in  spring  and  a  larger  area 
of  light  land  was  sown  with  Wheat  than  usual,  never- 
theless the  area  under  Wheat  is  very  small.  I  know 
several  districts  in  which  the  area  is  50  per  cent, 
short,  and,  taking  England  generally,  1  estimate  the 
acreage  under  Wheat  at  20  per  cent,  under  average. 

But  a  greater  evil  than  an  inadequate  area  is  the 
thinness  of  plant  which  universally  prevails  on  almost 
all  strong  clays,  and  on  low-lying  lands  which  were 
submerged  in  winter.  Plants  are  not  only  widely 
apart,  but  in  four-fifths  of  the  fields  are  large  patches 
only  covered  with  weeds,  and  barren  of  Wheat. 

When  Wheat  was  in  full  ear,  and  revealed  a  short 
head,  and  empty  spikelets  on  the  lower  as  well  as  top 
part,  the  prospects  of  the  yield  were  of  the  gloomiest 
character.  Happily,  the  weather  from  the  beginning 
of  July  was  all  that  could  be  desired  to  avert  disease 
and  produce  full-developed  grains. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  yield,  it  is  of 
importance  to  note  that,  unlike  last  year,  there  is  no 
general  mildew  or  rust*,  no  storm-shed  grain,  and 
almost  no  laid  crops. 

In  Lincolnshire,  a  county  which  has  a  larger  area 
under  Wheat  than  any  county  in  England,  the  crop  is 
exceedingly  varied.  On  the  wolds,  the  marshes,  and 
on  fen  soils  recently  clayed,  it  is  average,  but,  on  the 
strong  clays,  as  well  as  on  soft  black  soils,  it  is  very 
defective.  In  Yorkshire,  a  county  next  in  importance 
to  Lincoln  as  a  Wheat  producing  county,  the  crop  is 
very  inferior,  and  a  large  area  will  not  yield  over  2  qr. 
per  acre. 

Taking  strong  soils  generally — viz.,  the  weald  clays 
of  Sussex  and  Kent,  the  red  sandstone  clays  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Hereford,  the  London  and  Oxford  clays,  and 
the  red  marls  of  Worcester  and  Warwick,  the  Wheat 
crop  is  decidedly  under  average.  Norfolk,  which  as 
a  Wheat  growing  county  is  third  in  importance,  is  the 
only  county  in  which  I  estimate  the  Wheat  crop  to  be 
an  average  yield. 

Doubtless  there  are  in  every  county  tracts  of  light 
land — viz.,  gravelly,  sandy,  and  chalk  soils,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  chalk  loams  of  East  Kent — which  will 
yield  over  an  average  crop.  The  average  yield,  how- 
ever, of  such  soils  is  low,  while  the  area  they  comprise 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  clay  area. 

Results  of  threshed-out  fields  in  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Essex,  and  Berks,  have  been  disappointing.  A  field 
of  10  acres  in  Rutland,  estimated  at  5  qr.  per  acre, 
yielded  only  4  qr.  ;  24  bush,  per  acre  is  the  avearge 
of  what  has  been  threshed  out  in  Berks,  and  several 
fields  I  have  seen  in  Essex  have  yielded  from  12  bush, 
to  32  bush,  per  acre. 

Taking  England  generally,  I  estimate  the  Wheat  yield 
to  be  20  per  cent,  under  average.  The  grain  is  of  good 
quality,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

To  report  on  the  Barley  crop  is  more  pleasing.  A 
considerable  area  intended  for  Wheat  was  sown  with 
Barley,  consequently  the  area  under  Barley  is  unusually 
large.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  frost  in  winter, 
a  moderately  good  seed-bed  was  secured,  and  the 
braird  was  vigorous,  although  somewhat  irregular. 
The  plants  are  thick  in  the  ground,  the  heads  are  long, 
and  the  grains  are  closely  set.  The  quality  generally 
is  fair,  and  the  condition  good,  although  in  some 
instances  the  sample  is  somewhat  shrivelled  and  steely, 
but  recent  showers  will  improve  the  grain  for  malting 
purposes. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  this  year  between 
the  Wheat  and  Barley  harvests,  and  in  several  districts 
the  former  will  be  finished  before  the  latter  is  com- 
menced. I  estimate  the  yield  of  the  Barley  crop  at 
15  per  cent,  over  average. 

The  Oat  crop,  usually  productive  in  wet  seasons,  is 
in  many  instances  a  failure  th;s  year.  It  suffered 
severely  in  spring  from  wireworm  and  grub,  pests 
always  severe  after  a  mild  winter.     As  in  ordinary  sea- 


*  Some  theoretical  writers  on  this  year's  crop  confuse  smut, 
rust,  and  the  ravages  of  maggots.  Smut,  as  is  well  known,  is 
easily  prevented  by  washing  or  pickling  the  seed;  local  rust  or 
mildew  is  caused  by  local  circumstances,  and  in  certain  districts 
occurs  every  year.  Generally,  mildew  is  a  fungus  which  fixes 
both  on  stem  and  grain,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  wet  seasons. 
With  regard  to  maggots,  I  believe  in  what  an  old  Berkshire 
farmer  once  said  to  me—"  A  maggoty  year  is  a  good  Wheat 
year."  Indeed,  the  ova  from  which  the  maggot  is  produced 
germinate  more  readily  in  a  dry  season. 
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sons,  so  also  in  this  winter,  Oats  were  the  first  crop 
that  was  harvested.  The  area  under  winter-sown  Oats, 
however,  is  being  gradually  diminished.  I  estimate 
the  yield  of  the  Oat  crop  to  be  10  per  cent,  under 
average. 

The  Bean  and  Pea  crops  are  remarkably  good, 
especially  in  the  north  and  midland  counties.  The 
Bean  crop  especially  has  escaped  the  attacks  of  the  fly, 
and  will  probably  prove  to  be  15  per  cent,  over 
average.  It  is  unusual  to  have  three  good  Bean  crops 
in  succession. 

A  large  area  has  been  planted  with  Potatos.  This 
crop  is  singularly  regular,  and  promises  a  large  yield. 
From  its  forward  state  it  is  more  likely  to  escape 
disease.  I  have  seen  indications  of  the  disease  only  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Root  Crops. — Turnips  and  Mangel  are  singularly 
promising  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  failure  to  be  seen,  while 
the  crop  generally,  irrespective  of  light  or  heavy 
manuring,  good  or  bad  farming,  everywhere  luxuriates. 
The  earliest  meadow  hay,  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  cold  spring  retarding  the  finer  grasses,  was 
short,  somewhat  coarse,  thin  in  the  ground,  and  yielded 
a  light  swathe.  The  later  meadows,  however,  pro- 
duced a  good  crop.  Artificial  grasses  produced  a 
heavy  yield,  so  that  taking  meadow  and  artificial  hay 
together,  the  hay  produce  of  1873  is  fully  average. 

Pastures  have  proved  quite  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
stock  ;  indeed,  in  not  a  few  districts  the  white  Clover- 
covered  fields  and  seeded  grasses  unmistakably  indi- 
cate that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  premature  slaugh- 
tering of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  dry  seasons  of  1S68 
and  1870  have  not  yet  been  remedied. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  stock  food  which  the 
season  promises  will  yield  little  benefit  to  the  grower 
who  has  no  stock.  On  the  other  hcnd,  the  capitalist 
who  can  purchase  and  fatten  a  large  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle  will,  from  the  moderate  rate  at  which  he 
can  obtain  natural  food,  realise  a  large  profit. 

On  shallow  gravelly  soils  pastures  have  during  the 
last  month  become  parched  and  seared. 

If  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  crops  is  correct 
— viz.,  deficient  Wheat  and  Oat  crops,  and  abundant 
Barley,  leguminous,  Potato,  root,  and  hay  crops,  and 
full  pastures — it  will  follow  that  the  aggregate  produce 
of  1S73  is  above  average. 

To  the  light-land  farmer  who  has  a  full  stock  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  with  nearly  all  his  crops  above 
average,  this  year  will  prove  a  most  prosperous  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clay-land  farmer,  whose  chief 
produce  is  Wheat  and  who  reaps  no  benefit  from  the 
prevailing  high  prices  of  store  stock,  beef,  mutton,  and 
wool,  will,  I  fear,  have  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 
To  all  farmers  the  season,  from  the  abundance  of 
weeds,  has  involved  a  heavy  labour  expenditure.  "  111 
weeds  grow  with  speed "  is  an  old  proverb,  and 
assuredly  all  weeds,  especially  Thistles,  Docks,  Char- 
lock, Chickweed,  Ragwort, 
and  Sorrel,  have  grown  this 
year  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  in  some  instances  have 
successfully  struggled  with 
cereal  and  root  crops  for  the 
mastery. 

Unfortunately,  the  high 
price  of  labour  and  the 
increased  cost  of  all  material 
have  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended permanent  improve- 
ments. The  suspension,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  only  tem- 
porary, as  one  department  of 
improvements  —  viz.,  the 
erecting  of  cottages  on  each 
farm  to  house  as  many 
labourers  as  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  farm  requires 
—  has  become  essential  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  the 
labour  question.  This  im- 
provement will  doubtlessly 
not  be  speedily  carried  out, 
as  the  return  financially  will 
prove  inadequate  to  the 
outlay. 

It  would,  however,  by 
giving  the  farmer  command  of  labour  necessary  through- 
out the  year,  by  divorcing  the  labourer  from  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  village  beerhouse,  and  by 
placing  the  workman  in  close  proximity  to  his  work, 
prove  to  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  employer  and  em- 
ployed. James  Sanderson,  11,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  H't) 
Aug.  20,  in  the  "  Times"  of  Aug.  21, 


such  cattle  will  not  fatten  as  well  as  they  would  when 
seven  or  eight  years  old ;  but  men  sometimes  lose 
something  on  their  feeding  for  the  sake  of  the  services 
of  extra  good  workers. 

A  good  lively  pair  of  young  oxen  should  answer 
about  the  same  purpose  as  an  ordinary  pair  of  horses. 
In  many  kinds  of  work  they  will  do  just  as  well. 
They  should  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  a-day,  in  ordi- 
nary ploughing,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 
I  have  had  them  plough  two  acres  ;  but  that  is  more 
than  most  teams,  oxen  of  horses,  should  average.  At 
most  other  kinds  of  work  they  will  do  about  as  well  as 
horses  ;  the  principal  exceptions  are  on  the  harrow  and 
cultivator.  Horses  always  seem  to  do  much  more 
effective  work  on  the  harrows,  and  they  are  handier 
and  better  on  a  cultivator.  A  really  slow  yoke  of 
oxen  will  hardly  pay  for  the  man's  time  who  drives 
them  on  the  harrow,  while  a  good  lively  pair  will  do 


53.— HOPES    EXCELSIOR    STONE-BREAKER    AND 
ORE-CRUSHER. 

considerable  work,   though  they  are   never  equal    to 
good  horses. 

Oxen  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  with  horses  on 
the  farm.  Where  two  or  three  teams  must  be  kept, 
one  of  them  may  be  oxen.  A  very  good  arrangement 
on  such  farms  is  to  use  three  horses  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  A  good  man  with  a  three-horse  team  will  do 
more  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.,  than  he  can  alone 
with  any  other  team  arrangement.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  work  about  the  farm  which  oxen  may 
do  about  as  well  as  horses,  as  in  moving  stone  or  rails, 
and  the  various  other  "  chores "  which  must  be 
attended  to.  And  then  in  thus  using  oxen,  they  will 
be  more  needed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
can  always  be  well  fed  and  worked  carefully,  and 
having  little  to  do  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  they 
will,  with  good  pasture,  get  half  fatted  while  answer- 
ing for  a  farm  team.  Then,  with  roots  and  a  little 
grain  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  they  will 
make  good  beef.  How  few  farmers  really  calculate 
the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  horses,  which  must  be 
kept  the  year  round,  and  yet  are  not  really  needed  one- 


large  feeders,  and  lazy,  slow,  poor  workers.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  something  about  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  handling  of  oxen  that  will  enable  the 
experienced  cattle-man  to  judge  pretty  closely  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  oxen  for  working  and  feeding. 
Such  men  will  buy,  work,  and  feed  oxen  to  very  good 
advantage.  I  have  known  men  who  were  generally 
on  the  look-out  to  buy  good  oxen  whenever  they  were 
found  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates,  and  who  were  al- 
ways ready  to  sell  when  they  could  do  so  at  a  good 
profit.  Their  cattle  usually  had  to  work,  when  work 
was  driving  ;  but  they  were  always  well  fed,  and  as 
they  became  fleshy  had  less  to  do,  lying  still,  if  well 
fatted,  for  two  or  three  months  before  they  were  sold. 
But  these  men  often  sold  before  their  oxen  were  tho- 
roughly fatted,  and  while  they  were  still  using  them 
more  or  less,  and  the  oxen  were  doing  something  to 
pay  for  their  keeping.  The  most  expensive  part  of 
this  practice  is  the  last  part,  where  the  oxen  are  pretty 
heavily  fed,  and  yet  are  doing  nothing  to  pay  for  their 
feed.  But  if  sold  before  they  come  to  this  point,  they 
are  usually  made  to  pay  for  their  feed  with  their  labour, 
and  give  a  handsome  profit  besides.  I  have  known 
farmers  who  have  made  considerable  money  in  this 
way,  and  I  believe  that  some  course  like  this,  in  which 
both  work  and  beef  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  is  the 
best  way  in  which  oxen  can  be  managed.  F.t  in 
"Albany  Cultivator." 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 
In  the  International  Exhibition. 
The  exhibits  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  South  Australia,  show  how  much  the 
mother  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  thankful  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Facts,  in  this  case,  speak  for  themselves  in  a 
language  which  visitors  of  every  nation  now  in  the 
British  capital  wi  1  readily  understand.  Britain,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  the  only  country  whose 
surplus  agricultural  population  has  vastly  overgrown 
the  territorial  resources  of  the  mother  country  ;  and 
who  therefore  require  to  look  out  for  estates,  farms, 
and  homes  in  foreign  lands  ;  and  for  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural population  of  England,  including  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  &c.,  there  is  not  a  more  inviting  field  in 
the  world  for  emigration  than  the  four  adjoining 
colonies  under  notice.  Intending  emigrants  and  their 
friends,  therefore,  should  visit  the  four  Australian 
courts  or  "annexes,"  examine  closely,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  as  every  information  they  require  is  sup- 
plied in  a  practical  form.  Similar  information  is  given 
to  the  purchasers  and  importers  of  the  agricultural, 
pastoral,  mineral,  and  natural  products  of  the  four 
colonies  generally. 

The  grand  object  of  these  exhibits  is  twofold— first, 
emigration  ;  second,  a  mar- 
ket for  surplus  produce  ; 
and  if  we  take  our  older 
colonies  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere  as  a  guide  (prac- 
tically speaking)  for  our 
colonies  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  then  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that 
were  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural popu'a'ion  settled  in 
oar  Australian  colonies, 
they  would  soon  have  a 
large  export  trade  of  raw 
materials,  &c,  to  the  mother 
country  over  and  above  their 
home  requirements.  In  each 
case,  therefore,  we  shall  give 
the  general  statistics,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may 
determine  practically  the 
general  averages,  &c. 


Fig.  254.— Nicholson's  combined  reaper  and  .mower. 


OXEN  ON  THE  FARM, 

The  writer  of  this  has  had  some  experience  in  using 
oxen,  and  his  rule  was  never  to  keep  a  slow  team,  and 
never  to  retain  a  yoke  of  oxen  until  they  were  10  years 
old.  A  very  slow  team  can  hardly  be  profitable,  and 
oxen  will  not  feed  and  fatten  so  well  after  they  are  past 
10  as  they  will  while  younger.  There  should  always 
be  two  objects  kept  in  view  in  keeping  oxen — one 
their  work  and  the  other  their  beef,  and  the  best  age 
for  both  is  the  period  when  they  are  between  five  and 
ten  years  old.  A  pair  of  really  good  workers,  which 
have  been  well  taken  care  of,  and  never  injured  in  any 
way,  will  do  very  well  until  they  are  twelve  ;  but  even 


fourth  of  the  time  !  And  these  horses,  too,  must  be 
ultimately  worn  out  or  die  of  old  age,  and  furnish 
nothing  to  pay  their  cost  of  raising  and  keeping,  but 
their  work  ;  while  oxen,  if  well  managed,  may  pay  in 
two  ways — one  for  work  and  the  other  for  beef. 

The  cheapest  team  work  on  the  farm,  judging  by 
experience  and  observation,  is  obtained  from  oxen  kept 
with  a  view  of  considerable  improvement,  and  sooner 
or  later  turning  them  into  beef.  Take  oxen  five  or  six 
years  old,  work  them  carefully,  and  feed  and  manage 
well,  and  they  will  improve  largely,  and  when  seven 
or  eight  years  old  they  may  be  turned  into  beef  to  a 
good  profit,  and  will  be  of  an  age  to  feed  to  good  ad- 
vantage. There  are  a  great  number  of  steers  fed  and 
sold  when  three  or  four  years  old,  which  might  have 
done  a  few  years'  work,  made  a  good  deal  more  beef, 
and  then  have  been  sold  at  a  much  better  profit,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  their  labour.  And  then  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  selection  of  oxen.  Good,  snug, 
straight,  square-built  oxen  are  more  likely  to  be  good 
workers,  and  at  the  same  time  good  feeders.  Light- 
quartered,    pot-bellied    animals  are  very  likely  to  be 


Victoria. — Area  about 
SS,  19S  square  miles,  or 
56,446, 720  acres.  Although 
usually  regarded  as  the  an- 
tipodes of  Britain,  the  cli- 
mate is  better,   being  more 

favourable  for  vegetable  and  animal  growth. 

The  following  Table  (from  the  Melbourne  Argus  of 

July  17)  gives  the  area  under  Wheat,  and  its  gross  and 

average  produce,  in  the  entire  colony  during  each  of 

the  last  10  years,  as  follows  :  — 


Year  Ending 
March  31. 

Area. 

Gross  Produce. 

Average  Pro- 
duce per  Acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

186,1      .. 

[49,  199 

1,338,762 

9.0 

1865      .. 

1  ■  ,.".|" 

1,899.378 

IS." 

1866      .. 

178,628 

3.5'4,«7 

197 

1867      .. 

208,588 

4,641,205 

22.3 

181.8      .. 

216,989 

3,411,663 

15-7 

1869      .. 

250,804 

4,239,228 

■6.3 

1870      . . 

288,514 

5,697,056 

19.8 

1871      .. 

284,167 

2,870,409 

10.  t 

1872      .. 

334.6°Q 

4.Soo,795 

'35 

1873      .. 

326,564 

5,39i."04 

16.5 

The  following  Table  (from  the  above-recorded 
source),  gives  the  gross  produce  of  each  description 
of  crop  in  the  entire  colony  during  the  year  ending 
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March  31,  1S73,  also  the  totals  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1S72,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  under 
each  head  : — 


Total, 

Total, 

In- 

De- 

iS73. 

187a. 

crease. 

crease. 

Wheat,  bushels 

5.39'. '05 

4,500,795 

890,309 

O.us,  do. 

=,454.2=5 

3,299,889 

845,664 

Bailey,  do 

443,3=1 

335.5o6 

107,715 

Maize,  do. 

37.703 

30,833 

6,870 

Rye  and  here,  do. 

9.350 

8,496 

854 

Peas,      Beans,     .Millet, 

and  Sorghum,  do.   . . 

236,582 

I73.='7 

o3.36S 

Potatos,  tons 

>3=.997 

125,841 

7.>56 

Turnips,  do. 

I,62t 

1.500 

121 

Mangel  Wurzel,  do.  .. 

33.475 

19.703 

3.77= 

Beet,      Carrots.      Par- 

snips,   and  Cabbage, 

do 

16,605 

7,890 

8.7>5 

Onions,  do 

3.347 

4.159 

812 

Hay.  do 

159.904 
>.837 

M4.037 

15,3=7 

Tobacco,  cwt  .. 

=.307 

470 

No   of  Vines 

9.899,577 

g,i    l, 

208,285 

Grapes  not   made  into 

wine  or  brandy,  cwt. 

19.338 

30.896 

■  1.558 

Do.  made  into  wine  "i 

bi  iikly,  do.   .. 

85,623 

106,791 

21,168 

Wine  made,  galls. 

5=7.59= 

713,589 

•  '.'--•i,? 

Brandy  manufactured, 

galls 

2,007 

".579 

428 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  Victoria  has  exhibited 
at  our  International,  and  its  court  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess, being  well  arranged,  and  sub-divided  into  sections. 
The  official  catalogue,  printed  at  Melbourne,  is  in 
itself  a  creditable  exhibit,  and  a  great  assistance  to 
visitors,  as  it  enables  them  to  take  notes,  and  digest  on 
their  return  home  what  they  have  seen. 

Agricultural  and  other  Machinery. — Under  this  sec- 
tion we  have  to  notice  a  stone-breaker,  two  ploughs,  and 
a  combined  reaper  and  mower.  In  each  case  the  work- 
manship is  equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  thus 
showing  the  progress  of  art.  The  stone-breaker  has 
special  mechanical  merits,  which  are  covered  by  patent 
in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  well  as  in  most  of  our  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand.  It  was  made  at  the  Fulton 
Foundry,  Melbourne,  and  is  shown  at  work  outside  by 
the  inventor,  Arthur  Hope,  C.E.,  of  Melbourne,  driven 
by  one  of  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth's  portable  engines. 
It  obtained  the  1st  prize  at  the  trials  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Melbourne,  in  1S71,  in  competi- 
tion with  other  machines,  and  also  the  1st  prize  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Melbourne,  this  year,  1873. 
It  is  getting  rapidly  into  use  in  crushing  ores,  quartz, 
&c,  in  the  mining  districts  of  Australia,  and  those 
using  it  report  most  favourably  of  its  working  and  the 
great  saving  it  effects.  It  is  also  without  a  rival  in 
breaking  road  metal,  as  it  cubes  the  stones  effectually 
to  any  required  size  without  much  waste  in  dust,  and 
by  the  consumption  of  very  little  driving  power,  and 
at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10  tons  per  hour.  The 
illustrations  on  the  previous  page  show  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  machine. 

In  fig.  253,  A  is  a  side  elevation  view,  showing  the 
simple  framing  in  a  single  casting,  which  keeps  all  the 
bearings  in  their  true  position  and  proper  working 
order,  also  the  flywheels  and  strap  pulley  ;  b  is  a  sec- 
tional plan  of  the  jaws  when  closed,  showing  that 
"  flakes  "  or  thin  broad  splinters  cannot  pass  through 
without  being  cubed  ;  and  c  is  a  longitudinal  ver- 
tical section  showing  the  curved  form  of  the  jaws  at 
the  bottom,  the  manner  the  ridges  or  serrations  of  the 
jaw  alternate  at  the  bottom,  so  that  long  narrow  nodules 
of  stone  cannot  pass  without  being  broken  to  the  desired 
dimensions  of  the  cube  for  which  the  machine  is  set. 
In  short,  the  stones  are  gauged  each  on  six  sides,  so 
that  they  pass  through  in  the  form  of  irregular  cubes, 
i.e.,  they  will  pass  through  the  gauge  ring,  as  in 
measuring  the  size  of  road  metal  broken  by  hand 
labour,  c  also  shows  the  mode  of  actuating  the 
movable  jaw  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  rod  from 
the  crankshaft  to  a  vertical  lever  working  on  an  axial 
fulcrum  near  the  bottom,  and  communicating  its  full 
lever  effect  to  the  jaw  by  means  of  a  common  toggle 
articulation.  During  each  return  stroke  the  jaw  and 
lever  are  brought  back  to  their  normal  positions  by  two 
buffer-link  springs,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
movable  jaw  centres  at  the  top,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  fixed  jaw  at  the  bottom  regulates 
the  size  of  the  road  metal,  and  this  distance  between 
the  jaws  can  be  regulated  by  the  two  screws  of  the  buffer- 
springs,  and  the  screw  of  the  vertical  wedge  behind 
the  bolster  of  the  axial  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  All  this 
is  so  plainly  illustrated  in  the  engraving  as  to  require 
no  further  explanation.  Of  course,  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  size  of  metal  which  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  serrations  of  the  jaws  determine,  as 
shown  in  fig.  E.  The  serrations  of  the  machine  shown 
are,  for  the  ordinary  size  of  road  metal,  as  a  minimum, 
and  the  coarser  quality  as  a  maximum,  the  best  size  for 
steam  road  rolling.  But  any  number  of  jaws  can  be 
made  for  a  machine  to  break  metal  to  all  sizes  of  mac- 
adamising. But  those  who  know  anything  about  the 
economy  and  advantages  of  steam  road  rolling  will  not 
break  the  metal  smaller  than  the  machine  is  doing. 
According  to  Mr.  Hope's  patent  a  second  jaw  can  be 
put  on  below,  for  reducing  ore,  &c,  to  a  finer  state 
than  is  required  for  roads.  Immediately  below  the 
fixed  jaw  there  is  a  perforated  plate  which  screens  out 
the  small  dust  from  the  broken  metal.  The  remaining 
details  are  explained  by  the  engraving. 


The  engraving  on  p.  1190,  fig.  254,  represents  the 
back-delivery  reaping  and  mowing  machine  of  Joseph 
Nicholson,  agricultural  implement  and  machine 
maker,  Melbourne,  to  which  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Melbourne, 
this  year  (1S73).  The  chief  peculiarity  to  which  atten- 
tion requires  to  be  called,  is  the  simple  mechanism 
for  giving  two  "speeds"  to  the  knife.  Other 
details  of  mechanism  are  explained  by  the  engraving. 
The  small  driver  spur-pinion  centres  on  the  axle  of  the 
main  wheel,  which  is  eccentric  and  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  lever  with  spring  catch,  &c.  The  main  wheel 
carries  two  driving  spur  wheels,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  main  wheel  axle 
above  referred  to  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  outer  large 
driving  spur-wheel  from  the  driver  pinion  throwing  the 
inner  one  into  gear  with  it,  and  vice  versd.  By  turning 
the  driving  wheel  half  way  the  working  parts  are 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  so  on.  The  mechanism  is 
simple,  effective,  and  durable.  The  machine  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  is  for  reaping.  By  removing  the 
raker's  seat  and  the  tipping  platform,  and  lowering 
the  cutter  bar  at  both  sides,  the  machine  is  converted 
into  a  mower.  The  connecting  rod  or  pitman  works 
at  too  great  an  angle,  but  the  crank  can  easily  be 
lowered  so  as  to  equalise  the  pull  and  thrust  of  the 
knife.  The  grain  wheel  is  nearly  opposite  the  main 
wheel,  so  that  the  machine  is  free  from  the  objection 
of  "  ploughing"  in  cutting  curves  and  in  turning,  to 
which  most  of  our  machines  are  subject.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  would  form  an  invaluable  combination  with  some 
of  our  best  machines,  both  mowers  and  reapers. 

Grain,  Fruits,  &>c. — The  sections  for  manure, 
cereals,  dairy  produce,  seeds,  and  chemicals  merit 
a  more  extended  notice  than  our  limits  will  permit  us 
to  give.  The  slaughtering  of  so  many  sheep  and  neat 
cattle  at  the  meat-preserving  establishments  leave 
large  quantities  of  bone,  blood,  and  offal  for  being 
converted  into  manure,  and  this,  added  to  the  mineral 
manurial  resources  of  the  colony,  is  being  economised. 
From  30  to  46  bush,  of  Wheat  per  acre  are  facts 
which  speak  for  themselves,  but  the  general  average 
is  low,  owing  to  bad  exhaustive  farming.  Under  roots, 
fruits,  and  seeds,  we  have  to  notice  Millet  seed  for 
brooms,  Cotton,  and  Hops,  established  and  most 
promising  products.  The  bale  of  Hops  shown  by 
James  Henly,  Beechworth,  is  attracting  attention. 

Under  section  Chemicals,  30  samples  of  fibre  collected 
and  prepared  by  Baron  Von  Mueller,  director  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Melbourne,  are  shown ;  seven 
samples  of  paper,  chiefly  from  the  bark  of  varieties  of 
Eucalyptus  (gum-tree),  a  great  many  oils  and  tars, 
starch,  galls,  hops,  &c.  The  sections  under  dry- 
saltery and  gums,  groceries,  and  preparations  of  food, 
are  excellent.  Rope  and  brushware,  made  from  fibre- 
yielding  plants  grown  in  the  colony,  are  interesting 
exhibits.  They  include  plough-lines,  light  rope  for 
steam  culture,  twine  for  sheep  and  salmon  netting,  &c. 
Under  sections,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  there  are  a 
great  many  exhibits,  which  prove  that  the  growth  of 
the  Vine  and  Barley  is  increasing  ;  mineral  waters, 
opium  and  Tobacco  form  other  two  sections.  So 
do  pottery  and  glassware,  and  new  inventions, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes.  Portmanteaus  and  harness 
are  three  sections,  which  bespeak  the  progress 
of  the  colony.  Angora  and  sheep's  wool  are  a 
fine  show.  The  total  imported  from  September, 
1871,  to  September,  1S72,  is  226,605  hales.  The 
section  under  silk  clothing  and  woollens  also  bespeak 
the  progress  being  made  in  sericulture  ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  from  furs,  and  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Geelong,  merit  special  notice.  The  fine  samples  of 
wood,  and  churns,  casks,  and  other  articles  made  of 
wood,  including  the  Fern  tree  and  sections  outside, 
attract  the  lively  interest  of  visitors.  The  grand  dining- 
room  buffet,  designed  and  manufactured  by  Peter 
McLean,  cabinet-maker,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  is  a 
rich  example  of  carved  cabinet  work.  The  design  is 
u  a  pictorial  history  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of 
the  colony  of  Victoria."  It  is  valued  at  ^"iooo.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  colony  are  well  represented 
under  the  sections  ores  and  coal,  building  and  other 
stones,  and  mining  and  the  steel  and  iron  manufactures 
illustrate  very  truthfully  the  progress  the  colony  is 
making  in  this  direction.  The  two  last  sections — 
natural  history,  and  aborigines  and  ethnology — would 
require  an  extra  column  to  do  them  justice.  The 
exhibits  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  &c.,  Mel- 
bourne, prove  that  their  labours  are  being  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  imple- 
ments of  the  aborigines  and  those  illustrated  show 
practically  the  fruits  of  science  and  civilisation.    W.  B. 

{To  be  Confirmed.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Poisonous  Grass. — The  plants  forming  the 
natural  order  Grammes,  as  a  rule,  are  good  for  food 
both  for  man  and  beast,  from  the  gigantic  Sugar-cane 
down  to  the  tiny  Poa  annua  of  a  few  inches,  that 
flowers  and  seeds  freely  in  three  or  four  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  ;  but  to  this  general  rule 
there  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  that  I 
would  now  beg  leave  to  direct  attention.  There  is  an 
annual  species  of  Rye-grass,  of  tall  habit  and  coarse 


structure,  called  by  the  name  of  Drunken  Darnel — 
what  Darnel  may  be,  or  from  what  derived,  I  know 
not  ;  but  I  have  known  annual  Rye-grass  called 
"  Eaver,"  and  a  field  of  new  grass  in  Devon  would  be 
said  to  be  cropped  with  4t  Clover  and  Eaver  ;  "  but  the 
Darnel  is  evidently  a  general  name,  and  not  local,  like 
the  "Eaver"  of  Devon,  for  we  find  Drunken  Darnel 
in  botanical  works  as  Lolium  temulentum,  and  marked 
poisonous  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Drunken  Darnel 
always  grew  best  in  a  wet  season,  whilst  the  "Wheat 
crop  languished  so  that  the  people  believed  that  in  a 
wet  season  Wheat  became  transmuted  into  Rye-grass, 
and  that  this  Rye-grass  was  Drunken  Darnel,  and  the 
seeds  were  narcotic,  inebriating,  and  even  poisonous  : 
the  resemblance  to  Wheat  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plant  no  doubt  had  helped  the  idea  of  transmuta- 
tion. There  was  a  ticklish  theory  broached  some  time 
ago  that  several  of  our  corn  plants  had  originally  sprung 
from  one  stock,  just  as  Darwin's  dogs,  lap-dogs,  stag- 
hounds,  snarlers,  growlers,  great  and  small,  had  all 
been  suckled  by  one  mothervixen,  "a  long  time  ago;" 
and  the  appearance  of  the  bearded  Wheats  and  Bar- 
leys might  be  urged  to  show  a  family  connection.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lolium  temulentum  will  grow 
rank  and  coarse  if  it  can  only  get  the  food  and  the 
drink  to  support  it,  and  as  it  carries  a  light  head  com- 
pared with  Wheat,  and  is  strong  in  the  straw,  it  will 
stand  up  under  stress  of  weather  when  Wheat  would 
be  beaten  flat  to  the  ground.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  such  a  plant  would  do  well  with  sewage,  and  I 
was  amazed  to  see  that  the  names  of  the  plants  were 
not  given  out  of  which  the  conflicting  herds  were  fed. 
There  is  a  fodder  plant,  Onobrychis  sativa,  Sainfoin, 
much  grown  in  the  western  counties,  and  although  it  is 
not  botanically  a  grass,  it  is  just  as  much  so  as  Clover  ; 
it  is  an  excellent  herbage  for  horses  when  green,  but 
when  dried  it  is  rather  woody  as  hay,  and  its  name, 
when  translated,  shows  that  it  is  good  hay  for  donkeys. 
I  can  testify,  however,  that  when  cows  are  fed  upon 
Sainfoin  their  milk  is  neither  pleasant  to  drink  nor 
wholesome,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  more 
unpalatable  than  Turnip  butter.  One  of  my  children, 
whose  food  was  principally  milk,  was  attacked  by 
diarrhoea,  and  the  medical  man  ordered  milk,  but 
none  of  us  knew  that  the  cow  at  the  time  was  fod- 
dered with  Sainfoin,  and  a  fine  healthy  child  of  II 
months  old  died  after  a  few  days'  illness,  and,  we 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  milk. 
Sainfoin  grows  on  chalky  pastures  and  on  high  dry 
soils,  on  the  rock,  where  it  takes  four  or  five  years  to 
get  established  among  the  stones.  I  grew  the  plant  for 
about  10  years,  and  have  paid  dearly  for  the  informa- 
tion I  am  now  giving — that  milk  and  butter  made  from 
milk,  where  the  cows  are  fed  on  Sainfoin,  are  bad. 
Whilst  on  this  subject  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that 
the  drinking  ponds  of  the  dairy  farms  of  this  country 
should  be  closed  like  the  town  churchyards,  and  then 
"levelled  up."  I  was  at  a  farm  sale  the  other  day, 
and  a  cow  or  two  ran  into  the  drinking  pool,  and 
drove  out  the  ducks,  and  raised  the  mud  as  black  as 
ink  ;  here  all  the  cattle  and  horses  quenched  their 
thirst,  and  it  was  a  filthy  slough.  Thirst  is  a 
dreadful  craving,  and  must  be  met,  and  in  such  a  pond 
there  was  fever  enough  to  poison  the  neighbourhood 
for  miles  round.  Dr.  Appleton  pointed  out  a  valley 
shut  in  by  high  ground,  where  early  crops  were  got, 
and  plenty  of  fruit,  but  he  said  low  fever  was  always 
to  be  found  there.  The  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  certain  works  where  strong  chemicals  are  used 
becomes  unfit  for  cattle,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  district 
the  paper-makers  were  restrained  by  law  from 
polluting  the  streams.  I  have  seen  the  froth  on 
the  brook  2  feet  thick,  and  when  thirsty  cattle 
drank  this  water  frothing  like  soap-suds,  they 
were  scoured,  and  had  to  be  watered  elsewhere  ;  for 
the  caustic  ley  necessary  to  separate  the  woody  fibre 
from  the  tissue  of  the  Esparto-grass  for  the  making  of 
paper  was  simply  poison  more  or  less  diluted,  and  the 
cattle  lost  flesh.  Some  paper-makers  were  ruined  by 
the  decision  in  the  law  court,  as  they  could  not 
make  that  class  of  paper  any  longer,  and  some  had  to 
make  ponds  at  great  expense  to  receive  their  waste 
water.  I  might  fill  a  whole  newspaper  if  I  were  to 
state  the  various  changes  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
quality  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c,  when  the  cows 
have  been  browsing  such  trees  as  the  Yew  and  the 
common  Laurel,  or  eating  plants  in  the  pasture  of  the 
Allium  tribe,  and  we  see  whole  meadows  shining  like 
gold  with  yellow  poison.  The  wild  Carrot  abounds 
in  some  pastures  with  a  root  a  little  larger  than  a  crow- 
quill,  but  with  a  rank  stem  highly  flavoured — a  base 
forage,  for  while  all  umbelliferous  plants  are  doubtful, 
many  are  past  that  stage  and  are  downright  deadly ; 
and  the  cunning  housewife  will  be  able  to  tell  where 
her  cows  have  been  feeding  by  the  thickness  of  the 
cream  and  the  flavour  of  the  milk  and  butter.  I  con- 
sider that  where  all  weeds  are  kept  under,  as  at  the 
sewage  farms  and  gardens,  and  where  plants  of  known 
good  properties  are  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, there  has  never  been  such  guarantees  given  before 
for  the  high  quality  of  milk.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

The  Yield  of  Wheat.— Wheat  (although  excel- 
lent  in  quality  and  weight)  yields  badly  and  disappoint- 
ingly, being  at  least  30  per  cent,  less  than  estimated  in 
the  field.  This  applies  to  some  of  my  own  crops  and  to 
those  of  a  great  many  farmers  in  this  county.  I  sold  some 
white  Wheat  (Club-headed  Rough  Chaff,  weighing  64  lb. 
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per  bushel)  at  66s.  per  quarter  on  the  16th  inst.,  and 
the  price  is  still  rising.  Those  who  have  bought  stand- 
ing crops  of  Wheat  by  estimate  will,  I  fear,  be  con- 
siderable losers.  The  Barley  crop,  on  the  contrary, 
yields  abundantly,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  I  observed 
to-day  that  the  threshing-machine  knocked  out  and 
dressed  about  7^  qr.  from  900  sheaves  of  Wheat  per 
hour.  What  a  contrast  with  the  old  flail  !  Weather 
permitting,  our  harvest  will  be  completed  before  the 
30th  inst.  P.S.  I  have  since  sold  white  Wheat  at 
6Sj.,  and  red  at  6$s.  6d.  per  qr.  The  rainfall  of  the 
24th  has  refreshed  and  invigorated  our  root  and  green 
crops.  Six  acres  of  Turnips  after  Peas  have  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fly.  We  shall  now  sow  Rape.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  Ttptree,  August  21, 

The  Farmers'  Prospects  for  1873-4. — At  this 
precise  season  it  is  very  important  that  not  only  far- 
mers, but  all  orders  of  the  British  public,  should  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  their  food  prospects  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  harvest  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  a  far  more  momentous  consequence  to  this  country 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  influences  greatly  the 
monetary,  the  commercial,  the  manufacturing  interests, 
and  almost  in  like  proportion  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. I  need  only  instance  the  great  depression  in 
our  own  trade  from  a  bad  harvest,  and  the  export  of 
the  precious  metals  to  supply  our  deficiencies.  We 
have  in  these  days  to  look  at  this  subject  or  question 
from  many  differing  standpoints.  Take  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  60  years,  and  the  annual  increase 
exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Add  to  this  the  deter- 
mination of  every  class  to  live  somewhat  in  advance  of 
former  times — the  labouring  classes  more  especially — 
they  are  continually  demanding  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  whether  it  is  liked  or  not,  it  must  be  accorded  to 
them.  This,  of  course,  will  cause  an  increased  demand 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  many  more 
domestic  comforts,  all  tending  to  require  enhanced 
supplies.  Take,  again,  these  food  supplies.  If  your 
readers  will  but  examine  the  statistical  returns 
relative  to  them,  they  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  they  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  our  population  and  their  enlarged  and 
increasing  requirements.  The  agricultural  returns 
taken  collectively  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  show 
no  increase  in  our  stock  of  food-providing  animals,  but 
rather  a  falling  off".  Our  imports  of  the  like  animals 
taken  also  collectively  has  increased,  but  in  a  very 
small  ratio.  Our  dead  meat  imports,  and  our 
imports  of  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  has  been 
rather  more  satisfactory,  but  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  our  population.  Now,  leaving  our 
animal  food  or  meat  supplies,  take  those  of  bread- 
stuffs,  which  can  be  sent  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  world's  stocks  of 
grain  are  at  a  minimum,  and  all  countries  are  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  higher  range  of  prices.  An  Australian 
paper  received  to-day  quotes  Wheat  at  Adelaide  at 
6s.  per  bush.  ;  Californian  Wheat  is  still  higher.  The 
European  countries  all  report  a  doubtful  produce,  and 
France,  our  chief  competitor  for  imports,  has  a  decidedly 
"disappointing  harvest."  Again  :  take  our  home  sup- 
plies— our  stocks  of  old  Wheat  were  probably  never  so 
low.  There  is  but  very  little  grain  in  stack  or  granary. 
The  present  harvest  cannot  be  an  average  one.  The 
statistical  returns  will  soon  disclose  a  less  breadth  as 
being  under  this  crop,  and  the  yield  of  Wheat  cannot 
be  an  average  one.  Other  grain  may  approach  an 
average,  and  the  Barley  crop  is  likely  to  exceed  it, 
and  the  breadth  sown  is  larger,  and  may  thus  aid 
the  production  of  pork.  Potatos  do  not  much  exceed 
two-thirdsof  the  breadth  planted  last  year,  and  although 
denoting  less  disease  at  the  present  the  crop  produce 
cannot  be  a  large  one.  The  field  crops  for  wintering  farm 
stock  are  satisfactory,  and  will  help  our  supplies  of 
meat,  but  that  very  instance  of  good  food  crops  has 
caused  a  higher  range  of  prices  ;  for  store  stock,  lambs 
and  young  cattle  were  never  dearer.  From  all  this 
combination  of  causes  I  am  confidently  led  to  believe 
that  a  lengthened  period  of  high  prices  awaits  us,  more 
certainly  for  our  animal  food — our  "  butchers'  meat," 
and,  economise  as  we  may,  the  requisite  supplies  will 
scarcely  be  forthcoming.  It  may  appear  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  urge  a  suspension  for  some  time  of  the 
slaughtering  of  calves  and  lambs,  but  notwithstanding 
the  privations  thus  to  be  experienced  by  the  con- 
sumers of  veal  and  lamb,  it  would  prove  a  wonderful 
and  lasting  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom.    0.  F, 

Sulphur  v.  the  Potato  Disease. — In  reference  to 
the  remarks  on  the  elfects  of  sulphur  on  Potato 
disease,  at  p.  1156  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  can 
offer  a  note  of  an  experiment  now  being  tried  by  the 
gardener,  under  my  own  observation.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  sulphur  was  begun  on  July  12,  and  it  has 
been  dusted  on  since  about  six  times,  throwing  it  over 
the  leaves  plentifully  from  a  kind  of  dredger,  in  weather 
sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry.  The  plants  experi- 
mented on  were  a  trial  row  of  various  kinds  of  Potatos, 
consistingof  Emperor,  Bread-fruit,  Rose,  Black  Kidney, 
Cornish  Kidney,  Red-skinned  Flourball,  and  Dalma- 
hoy,  and  a  row  of  some  14  feet  of  a  purple  Potato 
unnamed  but  apparently  Jersey  Blue.  Of  these  the 
four  first  kinds  were  dug  on  August  14  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  it  in  haulm  or  tuber,  and  the  stored 


tubers  still  appear  perfectly  sound.  The  Cornish 
Kidneys  are  now  (August  25)  thoroughly  struck  with  the 
disease  in  the  haulm,  but  this  a  fortnight  later  than 
others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
unsulphured.  The  Red-skinned  Flourball,  Dalma- 
hoy,  and  (doubtful)  Jersey  Blues,  are  now  luxuriant  in 
haulm,  and  with  little  sign  of  disease,  though  it  has  now 
struck  the  unsulphured  crop  in  a  neighbouring  field 
(of  several  other  kinds)  heavily.  Of  course  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  one  experiment  is  scarcely  anything,  still, 
looking  at  it  in  the  mass,  it  appears  as  if  the  sulphur 
might  have  slightly  postponed  and  mitigated  the  attack, 
and  I  particularly  notice  that  the  purple  Potatos 
(Jersey  Blues),  which  showed  as  spotted  with  the 
disease  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  dressed  with  sulphur,  are  still  luxuriant. 
Another  experiment  relative  to  Potato  disease  which 
I  have  been  trying  during  the  summer,  though 
it  has  most  totally  failed  in  its  object,  may  in- 
volve some  point  making  it  worth  mention.  Some 
observations  of  the  effect  of  the  vapour  of  carbolic 
acid  on  delicate  vegetation  suggested  that  possibly 
surrounding  the  Potatos  with  an  air  constantly 
tainted  by  its  presence  might  destroy  the  floating 
spores  ;  and  on  June  12  I  dressed  three  rows  of  York 
Regents,  taking  the  whole  width  of  a  common  "  butt" 
or  "land,"  and  applying  about  a  quart  of  the  acid, 
through  a  very  fine-rosed  watering  pot,  to  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  the  plants — of  course  with  the  greatest 
care  as  to  its  touching  the  stems  or  roots.  This 
dressing  I  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  summer, 
keeping  up  as  far  as  I  could  a  constant,  and  sometimes 
very  powerful,  scent  of  the  acid  floating  round  the 
plants.  I  must  confess  the  experiment  appears  as 
thoroughly  complete  as  unsatisfactory.  The  disease 
struck  the  stems  at  the  same  time  with  the  unexperi- 
mented  on  plants  growing  near  ;  the  tubers  (although 
the  ground  is  quite  sodden  with  the  scent  of  the  acid) 
are  just  as  bad  as  their  neighbours,  and  the  only 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  my 
attempt  is  that  as  the  haulm  of  the  experimental 
Potatos  has  looked  more  sickly  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding plants,  and  the  tubers  appear  smaller  and 
fewer,  that  the  scent  of  the  acid  has  affected  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  though  by  no  means  as  a  preser- 
vative.   O.,  August  25. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Minesino,  ONTARIO.  —  Canadian  Farming. — Our 
fall  Wheat  harvest  commenced  July  26,  a  few  miles 
south  a  week  earlier  ;  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  say  from 
30  to  40  bush,  the  acre.  The  winter  killing  of  the 
previous  year  reduced  the  acreage  sown,  and  in  some 
parts  the  Wheat  suffered  last  winter  in  the  same  way, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  as  large  a 
production  this  year  as  last.  Spring  Wheat  is  improv- 
ing, in  consequence  of  frequent  beautiful  showers,  and 
may  yet  turn  out  an  average  crop.  Barley  varies  very 
much.  The  early  sown  had  no  rain,  and  sprang  up 
and  ripened  rapidly  and  proved  very  deficient.  In  this 
neighbourhood  some  is  very  good  indeed,  and  other 
thin,  although  the  ears  are  stout.  It  is  not  yet  all  har- 
vested. Oats  and  Peas  are  progressing  favourably,  and 
promise  a  good  yield.  The  early  sown  Oats  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days.  In  the  gardens  the  Melons, 
Tomatos,  Citrons,  and  Grape  Vines  are  doing  well. 
The  Apple  crop  in  prospect  is  very  good  in  some  parts, 
whilst  in  others  very  deficient.  Our  garden  Cherries 
have  been  very  plentiful.  There  are  five  kinds  of  wild 
Cherries,  one  of  which,  the  "  choke  "  Cherry  (so  named 
from  the  impossibility  of  eating  many),  is  about  the 
size  of  a  Pea,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  has  a  bitter 
acrid  taste  ;  three  other  varieties  are  black,  and  increas- 
ing in  size  up  to  your  smallest  Blackhearts,  and 
gradually  approaching  them  in  character  ;  the  fifth  is 
a  common  red,  with  a  sharpish  flavour.  John  Morren, 
Minesing,  near  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada,  August  12. 


Canada  and  Virginia.  —  Some  correspondence 
having  recently  appeared  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
on  the  "claims"  of  these  localities,  perhaps  you 
might  find  room  for  some  gossip  thereanent  from  an 
old  traveller.  Some  years  since  I  travelled  from  New 
York  to  London  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  abandoned  life  in  a  London  counting-house,  and, 
together  with  his  wife  and  half-a-dozen  blooming 
children,  braved  the  turbulent  Atlantic,  bound  for 
Canada,  where  he  hoped  to  set  up  as  a  cultivator  of 
some  200  acres.  The  nearly  two  years  he  had 
passed  in  travelling  and  vain  search  for  a  suitable 
locality  had,  the  patient  mother  told  me,  somewhat 
lined  her  husband's  face  and  altered  the  hue  of  his  hair, 
but  the  energy  was  untouched.  "No,  sir,  not  nearly 
good  enough  for  me.  I'm  going  back  to  business  ; 
if  the  young  ones  like  to  try  Canada  by-and-by,  well 
and  good.  I  think  I'll  try  the  vicinity  of  Teckham 
Rye,  now."  And  he  did  try  it,  and  there,  it  is  just 
possible,  he  may  be  to-day.  This  leads  me  to  the 
old  remark,  how  many  people  try  farming  in  the 
Colonies  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  veriest  rudi- 
ments of  agriculture.  But  yet  it  was  really  pleasant 
to  hear  this  middle-aged,  stoutish  gentleman's  always 
smiling  remarks  on  his  failures,  on  the  necessity  for 
improved  stock,  roads,  bridges,  &c.  Well,  since  then  I 
have  myself  "done  "a  piece  of  Canada,  where  there  is 
much  excellent   farming,  much  good   stock   rearing, 


much  that  is  of  a  very  go-ahead  nature — where  nearly 
all  is  of  an  interesting  character  ;  splendid  water  com- 
munication, river  and  canal  ;  some  good  railroads  and 
common  roads ;  and  where  perfection  as  nearly  as 
possible  may  be  achieved  at  about  the  same  time  as  its 
attainment  is  announced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  had  the  advantage  here  of  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Roman  legionary- navvy,  and  also 
with  Macadam  ;  in  some  parts  of  Canada  Macadam 
would  be  a  blessing  now — the  Romans  are  matters  of 
history,  for  the  Canadians.  In  some  parts  of  Canada  the 
road  contractor  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  nuisance- 
removal  agency  was  (is  ?)  in  New  York — Nature,  to 
wit  ;  in  other  parts  the  roads  are  in  very  good  order, 
indeed  very  many  of  the  adjacent  holders  take  an 
immense  deal  of  pride  in  keeping  their  share  of  the 
"  pike  "  in  a  high  state  of  solidity.  Still  there  is  much 
to  contend  with  where  there  are  heavy  falls  of  snowf 
stifl  frosts,  rapid  thaws,  and  burning  suns  following 
each  other:  and  this  remark  holds  good  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  United  States.  In  Canada  as  elsewhere 
the  farmer  who  would  be  successful  must  either  be  a 
farmer  or  have  some  acquaintance  with  agriculture, 
and  plenty  of  pluck.  With  these  essentials — some 
money  and  a  good  share  of  health  in  addition — he  is 
bound  to  get  on,  I  was  about  to  add  wherever  he  may 
locate  himself,  but  there  are  certain  spots  where,  I  am 
informed,  even  the  most  energetic  and  talented  cannot 
get  on  ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  this  were  quite  as 
true  of  Canada  as  of  any  other  land.  The  climate  I 
much  admired,  the  people  I  very  much  liked,  and  if 
certain  among  them — I  do  not  think  agriculturists  can 
be  included  here — would  not  make  haste  to  imitate 
some  of  the,  to  me,  objectionable  peculiarities  of  their 
cousins  "over  the  border,"  why,  it  might  be  all  the 
better  for  them  and  the  rising  generation.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  excellent  school  accommodation 
throughout  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
also  plenty  of  churches.  There  is,  further,  a  marked 
improvement  also  in  the  provision  for  the  housing  of 
man,  and  beast,  and  crops  ;  and,  altogether,  one,  I 
think,  could  get  along  very  nicely  in  the  new-old 
country  of  Canada. 

Travelling  southward  our  go-ahead  cousins  seem  to 
repeat  the  Canadian  story  :  sometimes  cleanliness  is  left 
to  look  after  itself,  and  wonderful  makeshifts  are 
fallen  across  by  the  inquiring.  Farming  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  well  woith  seeing  ;  so,  indeed,  is  that  in  all 
the  New  England  States.  Some  of  the  roads  in  the 
Northern  States  I  found  "fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  ; "  others,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  were 
in  capital  order.  Much  more  use,  I  think,  is  made 
of  rail,  river,  and  canal  in  the  States  by  the  agri- 
culturist than  with  us,  excepting,  of  course,  where 
the  farms  are  near  to  the  towns.  Close  to  New 
York,  and  over  in  New  Jersey — when  I  was  there 
— some  of  the  roads  were  execrable  ;  but  then  I  think 
I  have  seen  a  (ew  in  England  and  Scotland  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  bad.  Planks  often  took  the  place  of 
macadam,  and  when  scuttling  about  I  have  found  the 
best  turnpike  to  be  that  through  the  fields,  between 
the  straight  upstanding  rows  of  the  beautiful  Maize. 
In  the  vicinity  of  all  cities  in  the  eastern  States  land 
both  lets  and  sells  at  a  high  figure,  and  one  has  to  leave 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  far  behind  ere  he  can  find 
a  cheap  and  good  settlement.  Southward  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent, 
a  somewhat  different  state  of  things  obtains 
at  present,  and  has  ever  since  the  dreadful 
civil  war.  I  have  got  as  far  as  Virginia,  and  do  not 
intend  to  go  farther  south  or  west — that  is  the  end  of 
my  tether.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
inquiry  about  this  section  of  the  country  some  superficial 
notes  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  I  do  not 
think  the  Slate  will  recover  its  former  position  for 
some  time  to  come.  Had  it  recovered,  as  some  assert, 
lots  of  good  land  would  not  now  be  on  sale  at  the  low 
figures  I  have  seen  quoted.  Doubtless,  also,  much  of 
the  land  is  worked  out,  and  would  have  to  be  well 
stocked  ;  and  this  means  capital.  I  have  also  heard 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beautiful  Valley  there  are 
even  now  to  be  found  marauders,  the  dregs  left  by  the 
war,  who  are  given  to  "  transporting  capital."  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  if  it  is,  lots  will  be  dear  at 
any  price  where  these  gentry  congregate.  That  the 
country  is  a  beautiful  one  away  toward  the  west  is 
borne  witness  to  by  all  who  have  visited  the  State  in 
which  Washington  drew  his  first  breath. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  climate  of  Virginia,  I  may 
here  note  that  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, north-east  by  Maryland,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  North  Carolin*  and 
Tennessee.  Its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  it  lies  between  36°  30'  and  40°43' 
N.  lat.  Its  length  is  370  miles,  and  it  contains 
64,000  square  miles.  The  main  traversing  rivers  are 
the  now  celebrated  Appomatox,  Cheat,  Elisabeth, 
James,  Mattapony,  Meherrin,  Monongahcla,  Nolta- 
way,  Ohio,  Pamunky,  Potomac,  Rappahannoc, 
Rivanna,  Staunton,  and  York  ;  and  through  what  was 
the  Dismal  Swamp  there  is,  I  believe,  communication 
between  Norfolk  (Va.)  and  Elizabeth  City  in  North 
Carolina.  Then  there  is  the  well-known  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal.  More  "waters"  there  arc,  but 
enough  of  that,  after  mentioning  the  Monongahela, 
which  gave  the  name  to  what  used  to  be  considered 
an  equivalent  to  "  Kinahan's  LL."  When  I  knew 
Virginia  —  and   it   is   proper  to  remark  that  that  is 
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"  some  "  years  ago — its  staple  products  were  Wheat 
and  Tobacco  ;  its  slaves  were  few  in  number  ;  its 
11  gentry  "  inhabitants  of  a  very  high  class.  However, 
that  aside  now — the  slaves  are  slaves  no  longer, 
some  of  the  "  bravest  and  best "  of  their  owners 
(to  give  them  that  name)  found  the  soldier's  grave- 
Virginia  is  divisible  into  four  zones,  with  very 
distinguishing  characteristics.  The  first  zone  extends 
(to  put  it  roughly)  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head  of 
the  tidewater  at  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  and  is  low, 
flat,  "occasionally"  fenny,  when  it  is  not  sandy,  the 
margins  of  the  rivers  covered  with  luxuriant,  often 
rank  vegetation.  In  autumn  this  section  is  extremely 
unhealthy.  Division  No.  2  extends  from  the  head  of 
the  tidewater  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  By  the  tidewater  the 
land  is  level,  higher  up  swelling,  near  the  mountains 
abrupt  and  broken.  The  soil  is  of  very  unequal 
quality — though  very  often  "well  taken  in  hand." 
Reaching  the  mountains  the  climate  is  fine,  the 
inhabitants  robust,  the  scenery  highly  picturesque, 
and  limestone  is  "struck,"  and  in  the  vicinity 
good  coal  is  found.  To  return  to  the  zones : 
the  third  is  the  valley  between  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  the  North  and  Alleghany  mountains — a 
valley  extending  from  the  Potomac  right  across  the 
State,  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  soil  is 
a  good  mould  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  There  are  odds 
and  ends  of  awkward  looking  mountains  in  the  valley, 
but  there  are  immense  beds  of  iron  ore,  &c. ,  nearly  all 
the  way  down — a  valuable  mineral  region  indeed.  The 
crops  in  this  zone  were  Indian  Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats, 
Buckwheat,  Hemp,  Timothy-grass,  Clover,  and  almost 
"  everything  in  reason."  Zone  No.  4  extends  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio — a  country  somewhat  wild  and 
broken,  but  containing  iron,  lead,  coal,  salt,  &c.  Ran 
dolph  County  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grazing 
qualities,  linked  with  its  beautiful  streams.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  natural  beauties  of  this  State  would  take 
pages  of  this  journal ;  I  dare  not  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  Natural  Bridge,  the  Springs,  Caverns,  &c 
The  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac 
where  once  they  seem  to  have  been  dammed  up  by  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  a  sight,  like  that  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  "  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten."  Educa- 
tion was  formerly  much  neglected  in  this  State,  though 
now,  I  believe,  it  has  some  half  a  dozen  colleges,  and 
sundry  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  the  three  R's  right  throughout.  There  cannot,  I 
think,  be  a  doubt  that  both  State  and  Federal  taxa- 
tion are  as  high  in  Virginia  as  in  the  other  States  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am  persuaded  that  so  liberally  does 
Nature  there  respond  to  an  intelligently  expressed 
"call,"  that  the  tax-gatherer,  in  the  end,  could  nearly 
as  readily  be  met  south  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  "  as  in  close  proximity  to  that  other  line  which 
separates  the  Dominion  from  its  neighbours. 

Many  friends  have  I  had  hailing  from  "  Old  Vir- 
ginia " — good  men  and  true.  Some  of  them  shouldered 
the  rifle  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  was  a  just 
cause  and  true,  and  surrendered  their  brave  lives  in 
defence  thereof,  and  of  a  country  which  anything  above 
the  level  of  a  cur  would  have  fought  and  died  for. 
Now,  Englishmen  are  invited  to  "go  over  and  take 
possession  of  the  land  " — that  is,  what  there  is  to  take 
possession  of,  on  payment.  It  is  for  them  to  find  out 
whether  the  part  offered  is  worth  "possessing"  or 
not  ;  this  they  can  readily  discover  by  sending  into  the 
land  those  capable  of  discriminating.  Dun  Etiin. 


SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Game  Laws. — At  the  late  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  Society,  Mr.  J.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Cleghomie,  in 
the  chair, 

The  Secretary  reported  that  there  was  at  the 
credit  of  the  Chamber — including  furniture,  books,  &c. 
—the  sum  of /1360  15^.  <)\d.  He  further  stated  that 
there  was  about  ,£600  of  arrears  of  members'  subscrip- 
tions due. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  following  resolution 
in  connection  with  the  Land  Tenancy  Laws  : — 

"  Resolve  that  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read,  for 
their  exertions  in  Parliament  in  ventilating  this  question, 
and  in  attempting  to  legislate  thereon.  Remit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  directors,  as  a  committee  to  confer  with 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Read,  and  with  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers favourable  to  the  settlement  of  those  laws  in  consist- 
ency with  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  in  view  of  con- 
certing a  measure  applicable  to  England  and  Scotland, 
to'be  introduced  next  session,  and  to  deal  with  these  laws, 
as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  in  consistency  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Chamber." 

Mr.  Macknight  (Edinburgh)  said  they  should  not 
content  themselves  with  what  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Read  had  done  in  the  matter,  because  before  every- 
thing was  done  that  ought  to  be  done  for  Scotland,  a 
Bill  would  require  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Lord- 
Advocate. 

Mr.  M'Neel  Caird  said  that  Mr.  Howard  had 
explained  that  the  only  reason  why  he  had  not  extended 
the  operations  of  his  Bill  to  Scotland  was,  that  he  felt 
that  an  English  member  was  not  the  proper  person  to 
urge  such  a  question  for  Scotland.  If  he  was  invited 
by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  introduce  provisions 
into  the  Bill,  to  make  it  applicable  to  Scotland,  he 


would  do  so  ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  confer  with  the 
Chamber,  or  a  committee  of  the  Chamber,  in  reference 
to  these  provisions.  In  Mr.  Howard  they  had  a  man 
who  was  most  earnest  on  this  question,  and  resolute  in 
bringing  it  forward.  He  (Mr.  M'Neel  Caird)  did  not 
think  there  was  any  substantial  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciple affecting  both  countries.  Why  should  they  dis- 
card a  man  who  had  taken  this  burden  on  his 
shoulders,  by  passing  him  by,  by  going  elsewhere  and 
inviting  the  Lord  Advocate  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure upon  this  question,  when  they  knew  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  upon  Mr.  Fordyce's  Bill  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate spoke  in  a  tone,  not  of  encouragement  certainly, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  voting. 

Mr.    Macknight  seconded   the   proposal    of   the 
Chairman,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  upon  the  proposals  of  the  select  committee  on 
the   Game   Laws,    just   published.      The   report   was 
skilfully,    almost   benevolently  expressed,  as  if  highly 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmer,  whom, 
however,    it  absolutely  refused  to  relieve  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree.   It  yielded  to  him  the  rabbit,  but  retained 
the  more  destructive  hare  ;  and  the  practice — the  dis- 
honourable practice,  he  might  say — among  landlords 
of  increasing  game  during  the  currency  of  leases  was 
made   henceforth  a   punishable  offence.     The  Scotch 
courts  deemed  it  so  before,  without  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  clear  ground  that  a  farm  on  which  the 
game  was  increased  during  the  currency  of  the  lease 
was  not  the  same  farm  as  when  the  tenant  bargained 
for  it.     But  this  power  of  prosecuting  never  did,  and 
never  probably   would,    yield    much    relief.     It  was 
always   a  perilous  step  to  prosecute  a  landlord.     At 
best  it   was  but  an  unhappy  remedy,  for  unless  the 
game  was  outrageously  increased,  a   case  of  increase 
was  generally  a  matter  difficult  to  establish.     On  the 
whole,  however,  the  little  that  the  committee  had  done 
was  in  the  right  direction,  although  he  could  not  say 
that  they  had  given  substantial  redress  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  which   was   the   most    important    in   the 
country,  and  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  free  from 
every  impediment  and  free   from   every  restraint  and 
discouragement.       The   Game    Laws   were   left    very 
much  as  they  were — laws  which  went  to  establish  two 
opposing  claims  to  the  same  crops,  that  of  the  tenant 
who    grew   them,    and   that    of   the   game    preserver 
who  destroyed  them.     He  remarked  that   such   con- 
ditions   as   had   been   compulsorily   imposed    on    the 
farmers  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  any  other  mer- 
cantile class ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  laws  which  encourged 
landlords  to  infringe  on  the  property  of  poor  tenants, 
and  intromit  with  their  limited  means,  were  both  cruel 
and   ripe  for  repeal.     It  was  to  be  hoped  that   the 
opinion  of  the  next  election  would  be  decisive  on  this 
head,  and  that  no  member  would  be  returned  by  any 
of  the  constituencies  who  was  a  friend  of  these  laws. 
He  trusted  that  the  example  of  Forfarshire  and  Aber- 
deenshire  would    be    followed    universally    all    over 
Scotland,  and  that  they  would  insist  on  this,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
reasonable,    among   all    the    claims    of    tenant-right, 
besides  being  of  great  material  importance.     They  had 
had  a  Bill  introduced  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Barclay, 
the  Member  for  Forfarshire,   which  made   no  Game 
Laws   binding    on    the    tenant-farmer.     There   were 
certain   phrases  which  would    seem    to   say  that   the 
promise  to  observe  these  laws  would  not  be  binding  on 
them.     Some  of  them  might  fear  that  the  expressions 
were  too  strong  on  this  point.     What  many  advocated 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  on  all  arable  lands, 
at   all   events.     He  did  not  think  that  any  of  them 
would  object  to  the  highland  proprietors  getting  such 
a  trespass  law  as  Mr.  Barclay  proposed,  but  elsewhere 
he  would  not  think  it  was  needed.     He  argued  that 
trespass  in  search  of  game  was  created  by  the  Game 
Laws,  and  would  at  once  disappear  by  their  removal. 
Everyone   interested  in   this    subject,   although    they 
might  not  like  all  the  phraseology,  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  Barclay  for  coming  so  boldly  to  the  front  with  a 
new  Bill,  immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  un- 
satisfactory  report   of    the    select    committee.      The 
Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Barclay,  M.  P. ,  who  was  pre- 
sent, to  give  them  some  explanations  on  his  Bill. 


Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  commenced  by  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  Chamber  in  respect  to  the  question, 
and  to  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  at  legislation 
that  had  been  made.  What  were  the  grievances  that 
were  complained  of  in  respect  to  the  Game  Laws? 
First,  the  public  complained  that  under  the  protection 
of  the  existing  Game  Laws  excessive  quantities  of  game 
were  maintained  in  special  districts  of  the  country  ; 
that  this  had  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  general 
public,  and  upon  the  labouring  agricultural  population 
more  particularly ;  that  the  extensive  quantity  of  game 
interfered  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the 
primary  object  for  which  the  land  existed— the  produc- 
tion of  food — and  that,  in  consequence,  farmers  did 
not  develope  the  resources  of  the  soil  to  the  extent 
which  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  the  second  place, 
the  farmers'  complaints  against  these  Game  Laws  were 
that,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  landlord  had  the 
power  of  imposing  such  stringent  conditions  in  the 
leases  that  he  suffered  grievous  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  his  crops  by  the  game,  and  that  he  was  under  such 
apprehensions  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  position, 
that  he  was  deterred  from  investing  so  much  money  in  I 


the  land,  or  cultivating  his  farm  to  the  extent  which  he 
otherwise  would  do.      Now,  the  Bill  which    he  had 
introduced  proposed  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with 
these  interests ;  and  it  would   be  more  definite  if  he 
told  them  what  the  Bill  did  not  propose  to  do.     It  did 
not  intend  to  make  game  common  property  ;  and  he 
did  not  intend  to  give  a  right,  by  means  of  the  Bill,  to 
any  one  to  go  wherever  he  pleased,  and  pursue  or  kill 
any  wild  animal.     If  that  was  what  was  desired  by  those 
who  went  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  he 
desired  to  point  out  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game 
Laws  would  not  effect  the  object,  for  even  if  the  Game 
Laws  were  abolished  the  right  of  the  owners  in  the 
land  would  still  remain,  and  they  would  have  a  right 
to  protect  their  property  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
Whatever  people  might  think,  the  only  conclusion  he 
could  arrive  at  was  this,  that  to  make  game  common 
property  simply  and  clearly  meant  the  extermination  of 
all  valuable  wild  animals,  because   he   had   not   the 
slightest  doubt  that  so  long  as  persons  belonging  to  the 
unscrupulous  class  could  make  from  5^.  to  10/.  a  day 
by  poaching,  they  would  continue  to  poach.     It  was 
quite  true  that  the  right  in  any  particular  wild  animal 
could  not  be  made  property.     It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  property,  because  property  involved  control.     But 
although  game  was  not  the  property  of  any  one  in 
particular,  it  did  not  follow  that  game  on  the  whole 
should  be  the  common  property  of  the  whole.     There 
was  a  certain  qualified  right  of  property  in  wild  animals 
incidental  to  the  possession  or  occupation  of  land,  and 
it  was  both  for  the  interests  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned— the   landlord   and   tenant — and  also   for   the 
general  public,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  modicum 
of    protection    guaranteed    to    owners    who   had  the 
qualified  right  to  property  in  those  wild  animals.     The 
right  might  be  defined  to  this  extent  — that  the  wild 
animals   should   not   be  guarded  to  an  excess  which 
would  interfere  with  the  public  right  in  its  particular 
sense,  or  with  the  production  of  food  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people.     Looking  to  the  action  of  Parliament 
and  the  country  during  the  past  two  years  he  was  sup- 
ported  in   this   view.     Referring   to   the  Wild    Birds 
Protection  Act,  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  a  Game  Act 
in  a  still  more  aggravated  form,  because  it  took  from 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  the  power  to  kill  or 
exterminate  wild  animals  which  might  be  feeding  upon 
or  destroying  his  property.     There  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  extermination  of  game,  and  he  thought  that 
so  long  as  wild  animals  could  live  alongside  of  man 
without  interfering  with  his  comfort,  his  advantage,  or 
his  necessities,  they  were  entitled  to  their  existence. 
It  was  on  such  grounds  that  the  public  did  not  wish 
the  wanton,  the  indiscriminate,  or  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  wild  animals.     The  Bill,  then,  was  intended  to 
reduce  or  do  away  with  the  demoralising  effects  of  the 
existing  system  of  legislation  ;  it  was  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  objection  on  public  grounds  that  the  pre- 
servation of  wild  animals  interfered  with  the  production 
of  food.    The  cardinal  point  in  any  legislation  upon  this 
subject,   as   affecting   the   farmer,   was    this,    that   he 
should  have  in  his  own  person  the  indivestible  right  to 
the  whole  control  of  all  wild  animals  upon  his  farm, 
and  unless  the  principle  was  admitted  in  this  or  some 
other  Bill,  he  did  not  think  that  the  farmer's  position 
would  be  very  materially  improved  by  the  total  abo- 
lition  of  the  Game  Laws.     Many  persons  had  some 
little  difficulty  about  interfering  with  the  right  of  con- 
tract, and  others  said  that  such  proposals  as  were  con- 
tained in  the  clause  would  never  pass  the  House  of 
Commons.     But   he   thought   whoever  took   up  that 
ground  must  have  been  very  indifferent  to  the  course 
of  legislation  of  late  years.     They  had  from  time  to 
time  interference  with  the  rights  of  property.     They 
had  the  whole  series  of  Factory  Acts  and  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  which  were  to  some  extent  an  interference 
with  the  right  of  private  contract ;  and  such  interference 
was  made  because  the  public  good  demanded  it.    Many 
people    asked   why    the   farmers   consented    to    such 
clauses  in  their  leases  ;  but  the  answer  was,  that  unless 
the  tenants  did  submit  to  such  clauses,  they  could  not 
get  farms.     And  the  nature  of  the  contract  showed  that 
the  parties  were  not  on  an  equal  footing — that  one  of 
the  parties  could  not  be  free,  or  there  was  this  alterna- 
tive, that  the  man  was  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
business,    and   that,    in    short,    he  was   a  fool.       He 
believed  that  the  contract   was    not  one   which  the 
Equity  judges  would  hold  binding.     He  again  referred 
to  Sheriff  Barclay  in  support  of  this  view,  who  said, 
when   under    examination,    that    he   believed   it  was 
actually  necessary  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  making  contracts  upon 
this  subject.       It    was    quite   true,    the   hon.    gentle- 
man continued,  that  Sheriff  Barclay  did  not  say  that 
the  interference  should   be   in   the  same  direction  as 
that  which  was  proposed  in  the  Bill.     Sheriff  Barclay 
said  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  inalienable  right  of 
arbitration  for  damage  by  game,  but  theprinciple  was  the 
same,    although   the  direction   was   different.     If  the 
Legislature  had  interfered  with  the  right  of  contract  in 
respect  of  labour,  then  a  fortiori,  they  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  questions  referring  to  the  land,  minerals, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  general  wealth   of  the 
nation.     He  thought  that  the  argument  was  stronger 
for  interference  in  questions  relating  to  contracts,  or  in 
contracts  which  were  about  what  the  nation  was  to  a 
certain  extent  interested  in,   than  on   the  subject  of 
labour,  which  was  a  subject  that  pre-eminently   be- 
longed to  the  individual  himself  if  anything  did.     Re- 
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ferring  to  the  objection  that  farmers  would  still  promise 
to  preserve  gamej  he  said  that  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  a  "reasonable  head  of  game" 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gamekeeper  or 
the  factor  of  the  landlord,  and  left  with  the  farmer 
himself.  If  the  Bill  would  only  propose  to  transfer 
the  game  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  recommended  it  to  the  public.  But 
he  asked  them  to  observe  that  there  was  to  be  a  joint 
and  concurrent  right  in  the  game  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  he  appealed  to  all  practical  farmers 
whether  a  farmer  would  preserve  game  to  any  serious 
or  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  M'Neel  Caird  proposed  the  following  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.  : — 

"  That  the  Chamber  return  its  warmest  thanks  to  Mr. 
Barclay  and  to  Mr.  M  'Combie  ;  and,  without  assenting 
to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Barclay's  Bill  in  its  present 
shape,  resolve  to  adjourn  its  further  consideration  till  the 
November  meeting,  and  remit  to  the  directors  to  commu- 
nicate with  Mr.  Barclay  and  other  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  every  other  way  in  their  power  to  prepare 
the  question  involved  for  full  discussion." 


BORO  UGHBR1DGE. 
The  Sanitary  Law. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
society,   the  Rev.   C.  H.  Sale  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

No  drainage,  or  bad  drainage,  foul  cesspools,  pol- 
luted water,  infected  air,  crowded  dwellings^  without 
proper  provisions  for  health  or  decency — these  always 
produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  disease  and  death,  some- 
times pestilence  which  spares  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
They  are  fruitful  in  demoralisation,  which  is  the 
certain  parent  of  ignorance,  idleness,  intemperance, 
and  other  vices,  with  their  accompanying  waste  of 
health  and  happiness,  time,  money,  life.  So  that,  if 
individuals  and  communities  could  be  brought  to  see 
their  own  proper  interests,  self-love  would  itself 
constrain  all  to  be  zealous  in  sanitary  reform.  No  man 
would  for  a  moment  suffer  a  nuisance  or  anything 
prejudicial  to  public  health  to  exist  on  his  own  pre- 
mises or  elsewhere,  if  he  could  anyhow  apply  a  remedy. 
But  here  we  are  met  by  the  awkward  fact,  that  the 
man  who  is  often  the  quickest  to  detect  and  the  loudest 
in  complaint  of  a  nuisance  on  his  neighbour's  premises, 
is  sometimes  the  last  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  one  on  his  own.  So  that  it  comes  to  pass  that 
people  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  general 
importance  of  sanitary  measures,  and  unanimous  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  application  of  sanitary  principles 
to  the  country  at  large,  are  by  no  means  such  zealous 
and  harmonious  sanitary  reformers  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  their  own  locality,  and  least  of  all  on  their 
own  property.  Hence  the  necessity  for  legislation  ; 
and  several  Acts  have  been  passed  at  intervals  to  facili- 
tate or  compel  abatement  or  removal  of  nuisances, 
better  drainage,  or  other  measures  to  guard  against 
disease  or  improve  health.  But  these  Acts,  having 
been  for  the  most  part  hastily  prepared  and  passed 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fear  of  impending  or  existing 
pestilence,  have  been  found  complicated,  and  indeed 
confused  ;  and  not  only  difficult  of  application,  but  in- 
sufficient and  inefficient.  This  state  of  things  resulted 
in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  this  Act  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  previous  measures,  and  establish  in  their  room  one 
simple  and  comprehensive  sanitary  law.  But  such  as 
it  is,  it  considerably  simplifies  the  mode  of  procedure, 
and  provides  such  sanitary  authorities  and  officers,  and 
confers  on  them  such  powers,  that  if  it  be  only  fairly 
and  judiciously  worked,  no  proved  grievance  or  danger 
need  long  exist  without  remedy.  The  Act,  however, 
is  such  that  much  of  its  success  will  depend  on  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  worked  by  all  parties  concerned  ; 
and  the  very  unambitious  object  of  this  short  paper  is, 
by  opening  a  practical  discussion  on  the  subject,  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  it  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Act  being  loyally  and  zealously,  and  at  the 
same  time  discreetly,  carried  into  operation,  and  the 
subject  may  be  considered  more  than  commonly  urgent 
at  the  present  moment,  inasmuch  as  Asiatic  cholera  is 
now  prevalent  in  parts  of  Europe  and  of  North 
America  with  which  our  intercourse  is  close  and 
constant. 

By  the  new  Public  Health  Act,  the  Board  of  Guardi- 
ans is  constituted  the  sanitary  authority  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  all  previously  existing  powers,  and  some 
new  ones,  are  vested  in  it.  It  is  required  to  appoint 
its  clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  same  office  in  its  sanitary 
department  ;  to  elect,  and  pay  half  the  salary  of,  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inspect  the  district  and  report 
to  and  advise  the  board.  For  the  better  despatch  of 
business,  the  Board  is  advised  to  appoint  from  its  own 
body,  and  delegate  its  authority  and  functions  to  a 
sanitary  committee,  one-third  at  least  of  the  members 
of  such  committee  to  be  cx-officio  guardians,  if  there 
be  so  many.  The  Board  or  sanitary  committee  may 
appoint  a  parochial  committee  for  any  parish  or  contri- 
butory district,  such  committee  to  consist  either  wholly 
of  its  own  members,  or  partly  of  such,  and  partly  of 
such  ratepayers  of  the  parish,  and  so  qualified,  as  the 
sanitary  authority  may  determine.  The  powers  of  the 
parochial  committee  are  to  be  defined  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  of  which  it  is  the  agent,  and  limited  to  the 
parish.  The  sanitary  authority  may  at  any  time  change 


its  members,  or  dissolve  it ;  and  though  it  may  dele- 
gate to  it  certain  of  its  powers,  it  does  not  thereby 
evade  its  own  proper  responsibility.  This  parochial 
committee  may  evidently  be  made  the  instrument  of 
many  benefits,  and  might  be  nominated  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  cases  of  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  or  other 
epidemic,  or  during  the  construction  of  any  consider- 
able system  of  drainage. 

The  sanitary  authority  has  great  powers :  it  may 
order  nuisances  to  be  removed  or  abated  ;  sewers  and 
systems  of  drainage  to  be  made  or  completed  by  town- 
ships or  individual  owners,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  cess- 
pools to  be  cleansed  and  kept  clean  ;  a  privy  and  ash- 
pit to  be  provided  for  every  house  :  a  proper  water 
supply  provided ;  and,  if  its  requisitions  are  not 
properly  fulfilled,  it  may  execute  them  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  very  summary  powers  of  recovery.  And  an 
effective  guarantee  is  given  that  the  sanitary  authority 
shall  faithfully  exercise  these  powers  by  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  any  aggrieved 
persons  who  can  show  ground  of  complaint  that 
nuisances  or  dangers  to  health  are  permitted  to  exist. 
These  large  powers  involve  a  corresponding  responsi- 
bility, and  if  the  Act  be  not  in  any  district  effectually 
enforced,  without  doubt  the  fault  would  mainly  lie  with 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  will  feel  that,  even  as  a  money 
question,  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  lies  in  a  loyal  and  efficient  working  of  the  Act. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  costly  as  filth,  bad  drainage, 
polluted  water,  and  bad  ill-provided  dwellings,  with 
their  accompaniments  of  demoralisation  and  poverty, 
disease,  and  death  !  Moreover,  the  large  enforced 
outlay  on  sanitary  staff  would  be  utter  waste,  in  addition 
to  the  accumulated  loss  and  evils  entailed  by  a  bad 
sanitary  state  if  the  services  of  the  sanitary  officers  be 
not  energetically  utilised.  Many  Boards,  and  espe- 
cially our  Ouseburn  Board,  have  shown  their  sense 
of  their  interests  and  responsibilities  by  the  election 
of  well-paid  sanitary  officers  residing  outside  the 
union,  thus  securing  both  efficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. And  if  Boards  apply  to  the  discharge 
of  these  new  and  very  important  duties  the  same 
sense  of  public  duty,  combined  with  consideration  and 
economy,  which  has  marked  in  this  district  their 
administration  of  the  Poor-law,  the  best  results  may  be 
expected,  and  the  public  will  soon  learn  to  acquiesce  in 
and  appreciate  the  new  reign  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  denied  that  the  discretion  of  the  Boards 
is  so  wide,  and  the  powers  concentrated  in  them  so 
various  and  complicated,  that  if  any  Boards  should 
wish  to  obstruct  or  nullify  the  Act  by  ill-paid  or  in- 
sufficient appointments,  or  dilatory,  feeble,  or  timid 
action,  they  might  do  so  for  a  time  ;  the  result,  how- 
ever, of  such  success  could  only  be  the  interference  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  perhaps  the  carrying  of  a 
still  more  sweeping  measure.  Monopolies  and  vested 
interests  are  always  obstinate  in  this  resistance  to 
reform,  and  vested  interests  in  filth  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  an  exception.  I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  that  the  friction  which  always  attends  the 
working  of  a  new — and  to  some  unwelcome — law  like 
this  may  be  much  relieved  by  confining  its  operations 
in  the  first  instance  to  proved  and  serious  cases,  and  by 
an  abstinence,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
sanitary  officers,  from  frivolous  and  vexatious  com- 
plaints. Common  sense  should  rule  in  this  as  in  all 
things,  and  large  and  valuable  results  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  crotchets  or  whims,  or  small  details.  But 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  medical  officers,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  conscientious  and  public- 
spirited  character  of  their  profession,  will  manfully  call 
the  attention  of  proprietors  to  the  manifold  defec(s 
which,  notwithstanding  the  large  outlay  of  late  years, 
still  render  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  unfit  for 
human  habitations.  Wretched  cottages,  without  venti- 
lation, with  one  bedroom  for  many  inmates  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  with  a  ladder  for  stairs — no 
privy,  a  pig-sty  beside  the  door  or  under  the  window, 
and  no  drainage — such  dwellings  still  exist,  and  I 
believe  only  because  their  condition  is  unknown  to  the, 
perhaps,  distant  proprietor.  Here  is  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  asking  a  remedy  of  such  evils  without  offence, 
and  simply  in  obedience  to  official  duty. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  Vice-Chairman,  said  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  villages  and  outhouses  is,  as  a 
rule,  very  much  worse  than  that  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  if  the  premises  of  the  former  in  their  pre- 
sent condition  were  crowded  together  as  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  the  consequences  would  shortly  be  alarm- 
ing ;  but  as  it  is,  from  the  detached  position  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  country,  the  admission  and  free  circu- 
lation of  pure  air  counteracts  the  injurious  effects  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  the  neglected  sanitary  state 
of  country  premises  generally.  Although  the  drainage 
in  villages  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  defective,  and  the 
absence  of  a  main  drain  or  sewer  into  which  to  conduct 
the  sewage  water  of  the  several  premises  is  the  rule,  he 
thought  that  disease  was  more  frequently  caused  by 
impure  water.  All  wells  should  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  houses,  so  that  percolation  of  sewage  water 
into  them  was  impossible.  A  few  yards  of  piping 
would  admit  of  pumps  being  fixed  in  those  parts  of  the 
premises  where  they  are  most  convenient.  More 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ventilation  of  drains. 
Traps,  as  a  rule,  unless  judiciously  placed,  did  a  great 


deal  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  if  the  drains  from  a 
dwelling  were  effectually  trapped  from  the  point  where 
they  leave  the  scullery  and  closets  to  the  outlet,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  noxious  gases  which  were  engendered 
in  the  drains  would  be  driven  by  back-draught  into  the 
dwellings.  This  might  be  obviated  by  the  introduction 
of  ventilating  tubes  taken  up  the  side  of  a  building  or 
wall  so  as  to  allow  foul  gas  to  escape  clear  of  thedwelling 
and  be  carried  off  by  the  wind,  instead  of  lurking  in  the 
close  yard  and  scullery.  The  introduction  of  earth 
closets  he  had  found  by  experience  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. The  earth  acted  as  an  absorbent  as  well  as  a 
deodoriser,  and  if  attention  was  paid  to  this,  nuisances 
would  be  materially  diminished  throughout  the 
country. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
At  the  annual  dinner  at  Cornhill,  Mr.  R.  W.  DUFF, 
M.P.,  the  Chairman,  said:  We  have  had  various 
measures  before  us  affecting  land  and  agriculture,  but 
scarcely  one  of  them  has  passed,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant has  not  even  been  discussed,  the  latest  collapse 
being  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Howard.  A  full  House  assembled  on  a  Wednesday 
to  discuss  this  Bill.  Members  taking  a  leading  part  in 
agricultural  interest  appeared  with  their  blue  books 
and  their  notes,  and  that  veterean  in  Parliamentary 
warfare,  Lord  Elcho,  declared  that  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  Bill  had  caused  even  him  a  sleepless 
night,  but  he  might  have  had  his  rest  his  peace,  for  the 
mover  of  the  Bill  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  House, 
and  no  one  venturing  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence,  the 
Bill  was  lost  for  the  session.  I  regret  this  circum- 
stance extremely,  not  so  much  from  the  loss  of  the 
Bill,  which,  in  the  shape  it  was  presented,  was  of  too 
complicated  a  character,  but  from  the  loss  of  the 
interesting  debate  we  should  have  had  on  the  subject. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  principle  on  which 
compensation  for  improvements  should  be  given,  that 
I  am  sure  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  would  probably  have 
thrown  some  light  on  a  question  which  has  been  so 
much  talked  of,  and  so  variously  dealt  with  by  dif- 
ferent authorities,  some  few  dealing  with  it  in  a 
practical  manner,  but  the  great  majority  taking  refuge 
in  generalities,  which  might  mean  a  great  deal,  or 
might  mean  nothing.  Having  made  this  criticism 
on  others,  I  feel  I  should  be  very  definite  in  any- 
thing I  venture  to  say  on  the  subject.  Now,  regarding 
permanent  improvements,  in  all  cases  where  they  are 
able  to  do  so,  it  is  best  for  both  parties  that  the  per- 
manent improvements  should  be  made  by  the  landlord 
— tenants  paying  interest  on  the  outlay.  The  majority 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  require  their  capital  for  production,  and  this, 
with  the  present  price  of  labour  and  manure,  is  more 
than  ever  the  case.  Of  course  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  landlords  have  not  got  the  capital,  and, 
when  tenants  are  prepared  to  lay  out  their  own  money, 
in  all  such  instances  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  should  have  a  claim  for  compensation,  but  in 
order  to  make  this  a  fair  and  a  just  claim,  and  not  a 
mere  subject  of  litigation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
particular  above  details.  The  improvements  should  be 
valued  at  the  time  they  are  made  and  entered  in  the 
schedule  of  the  lease.  At  the  time  they  are  executed 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  this  ;  but  let  the  improve- 
ments run  on  for  15  or  19  years,  how  can  you  tell  how 
afield  was  drained,  or  how  a  wall  was  built?  Not 
only  could  you  not  tell  this,  but  the  price  of  labour 
may  have  materially  altered.  I  think  it  right  to  add 
that  no  scheme  of  this  sort  should  interfere  with  what 
we  know  as  "improving  leases,"  when  a  tenant  has 
had  land  let  to  him  on  favourable  terms  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  make  a  certain  outlay.  Again, 
you  would  require  proper  arbitrators  appointed  to  say 
what  were  suitable  improvements.  I  think  a  measure, 
not  of  too  complicated  a  character,  of  the  nature  I 
have  ventured  to  sketch,  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  What  you  want  is  to  attract 
capital  to  the  soil,  the  landlord's  if  you  can  get  it,  if 
not  the  tenant's  ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  give 
him  security  for  his  outlay.  That  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  moving,  and  when  it  can  accomplish  it, 
I  think  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  more  claim 
than  at  present  to  your  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

I  believe  on  these  occasions  it  has  been  usual  to  say 
something  about  the  state  and  condition  of  agriculture. 
I  only  wish  that  I  was  more  competent  to  do  so.  I 
can  heartily  congratulate  this  Society  on  its  position  ; 
but  I  am  afraid,  however  much  I  should  like  to  do  so, 
I  cannot  extend  my  congratulations  to  all  the  members 
of  the  agricultural  community,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  last  year  was  a  very  trying  year  to  all  farmers, 
as  most  of  you  know  better  than  I  do.  You  had  a  wet 
autumn,  you  had  a  bad  harvest,  a  very  late  Turnip 
crop,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  you  had  the  high  price 
of  labour,  and  in  many  cases  disease  among  your 
cattle.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  prospects  of 
agriculture  excited  serious  alarm  ;  but  I  think  brighter 
days  are  dawning  upon  you.  I  think  I  may  say  the 
country  is  looking  very  well.  There  is  every  prospect, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  a  fair  harvest,  and,  what  is  of 
much  consequence  to  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  very  good  Turnip  crop.  But  if 
Nature  smiles  on  us,  that  does  not  relieve  us  from 
grappling  with  our  difficulties ;  and   now  the  great 
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difficulty  which  the  farmer  has  to  do  with  is  the 
labour  question.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
complain  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  I  believe 
good  will  eventually  come  of  it.  But  as  practical  men, 
if  labour  has  risen,  you  must  consider  how  you  can 
reduce  it.  In  the  South  of  England  they  are  making 
a  great  deal  more  use  of  mechanical  power  than  you 
are  here  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  stony  nature  of  your 
ground,  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  implements. 
Still  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  that  way. 
If  you  reflect  that  ten  years  ago  it  was  quite  the  excep- 
tion to  have  reaping-machines  upon  the  farm,  it  is  now 
quite  the  exception  not  to  find  them.  Is  that  so? 
("Not  so  strong  as  that.")  Well,  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  in  Kincardineshire,  on  my  knowledge  of 
which  I  am  talking,  I  took  the  trouble  of  asking  the 
other  day,  and  I  found  that  there  was  not  a  single 
tenant  on  my  property  cultivating  20  acres  that  had 
not  obtained  a  reaping-machine.  Perhaps,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  owing  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  been  more  generally  introduced  into  this 
part  of  the  country.  But  I  only  point  that  to  you  as 
one  of  the  directions  in  which  labour  might  be  saved. 

One  word  more  on  the  labour  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  America  and  our  colonies  are  competing 
with  us  for  our  best  men.  Gentlemen,  it  is  worth  a 
great  effort  to  keep  them  at  home.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  two  things.  You  must  give  them  good  houses, 
and  you  must  give  them  good  pay.  I  believe  they  have 
got  the  pay.  You  will  probably,  however,  turn  round 
and  say  that  the  houses  are  the  landlords'  part  of  the 
question.  Well,  I  admit  that,  gentlemen.  But  let  me 
turn  round  and  ask,  Are  tenants  always  willing  to  pay 
interest  on  the  outlay  for  farm  labourers'  cottages  ?  I 
hope  they  are.  ("Oh,  yes.")  Well,  lam  very  glad 
to  hear  it.     That  has  not  been  always  my  experience. 

But,  gentlemen,  another  question  comes  in.  Have 
the  landlords  all  got  command  of  their  capital  ?  I  am 
bound  to  say,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  is  the 
greatest  grievance  connected  with  the  agriculture 
of  rural  districts,  I  should  say  it  was  the  arti- 
ficial laws  which  tie  up  the  landlords'  capital.  It  is 
a  standing  complaint  here — I  hear  it  everywhere — that 
all  the  labour  is  attracted  to  the  towns,  and  I  would 
ask  you  to  compare  the  immense  amount  of  capital 
proportionately  which  is  spent  on  manufactures  to  what 
is  spent  on  agriculture,  and  I  think  one  of  the  results 
is  the  landlords'  capital  being  locked  up  by  the  Law  of 
Entail.  I  should  like  to  ask  Provost  Duncan,  or  any 
man  of  business,  what  becomes  of  the  commercial  man 
who  locks  up  his  capital  at  2  per  cent.,  and  only  uses  his 
income  to  trade  upon  ?  I  think  he  would  very  soon 
have  to  shut  up  shop.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
position  in  which  the  landed  proprietors  are.  (A  voice 
— Hypothec  !)  I  admit  that ;  but  that  is  a  minor 
question  I  think,  although  we  have  heard  more  about 
it.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  do 
good  to  the  landed  interest  than  freeing  their  capital. 
Free  it,  and  then  you  can  complain  upon  them  if  they 
do  not  do  their  duty  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which  societies  such  as  this  might  help  to  bring  to  bear 
on  Parliament.  We  had  two  Bills  on  the  subject,  but 
neither  of  them  has  come  to  anything.  I  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  common  with 
some  other  Scotch  members  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject  ;  and  I  may  state 
publicly  here  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
assurance  in  writing  that  the  Government  were  most 
anxious  to  forward  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was  only  want 
of  time  that  prevented  it.  I  think  a  modification  of 
the  Law  of  Entail  will  do  far  more  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  labourers'  cottages  than  anything  else.  I  can 
only  conclude  by  saying  this, — that  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  wealth  and  where  population  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  where,  I  think,  I  may  say  almost 
everything,  if  not  everything,  which  the  land  produces 
has  risen  in  price,  I  believe  there  cannot  long  be  a 
time  when  tenant-farmers  will  not  share  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

ftotias  of  goohs, 

Utility    of    Geological    Maps    for    Agriculture. 

Abstract  of  paper  in  Bibliothique  Universclle  el  Revue 

Suisse,  by  M.  Rioler. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  agriculture  has  made 
rapid  advances  in  scientific  method.  The  progress  of 
chemistry  reveals  more  and  more  the  laws  of  plant 
growth ;  and  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Boussingault, 
Liebig,  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  others,  it  may  now  be 
said  that,  given  a  seed,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  plant 
by  putting  at  its  disposal  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia or  nitric  acid,  phosphorus,  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  iron,  in  combinations  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  atmosphere  will  furnish  the  rest.  For 
some  plants,  chlorine  must  be  added.  As  for  silica 
and  alumina,  they  play  a  secondary  and  indirect  part. 

The  agriculturist,  in  treating  any  soil,  requires  to 
know  what  deficiency  there  is  in  the  substances 
necessary  to  a  good  plant  yield  ;  and  how  best  to 
supply  it. 

Chemistry  suggests  two  methods,  which  are  yet  dif- 
ficult of  application  without  aid  from  geology. 

The  first  is  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil.  It  is 
generally  recommended  to  take  specimens  from  various 


parts  of  the  field,  and,  mixing  them  well,  ascertain 
thus  the  average  composition.  This  will  give  pretty 
good  results  if  the  subsoil  be  nearly  homogeneous,  and 
if  the  arable  soil  have  been  formed  by  decomposition, 
in  place,  of  the  subsoil  ;  but  fields  being  rarely  quite 
level,  the  movable  layer  becomes  deeper  in  the  lower 
parts  than  in  the  upper  ;  and,  through  alluvial  deposit 
from  higher  adjoining  ground  of  a  different  nature,  we 
may  find  in  a  certain  space,  and  at  a  certain  depth,  a 
layer  of  earth  quite  different  from  that  which  follows 
it,  and  from  the  subsoil  on  which  both  rest.  The  sub- 
soil may  also  vary  from  one  point  to  another.  Thus  a 
mixture  of  two  specimens  from  different  parts  of  a  field 
may  give  a  chemical  composition  which  represents 
neither  the  one  part  nor  the  other. 

Here,  then,  geological  knowledge  becomes  useful  ; 
the  farmer  supplementing  the  use  of  a  good  geological 
map  with  a  discriminating  observation  of  soils. 

To  make  quantitative  analysis  of  soils  involves  diffi- 
cult work,  which  the  farmer  himself  can  rarely  do,  and 
for  which  the  chemist  charges  highly.  But  why  make 
analyses  for  the  fields  of  each  of  the  thousand  pro- 
prietors who  cultivate  soils  of  the  same  nature  ?  If 
such  similarity  is  demonstrated  by  geology,  a  few 
analyses  might  suffice  for  all  the  proprietors,  provided 
the  latter  can  learn  from  good  geological  maps  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  land  they  have  to  deal  with,  can 
appreciate  the  results  of  analysis,  recognise  the  limits 
of  variation  in  these,  and  deduce  from  them  what  is 
suitable  for  their  purpose. 

The  second  method  is  quite  empirical.  It  consists 
in  dividing  the  land  into  several  parts,  adding  different 
salts  to  each  part,  and  observing  the  effect  on  the 
crops.  One  can  thus  judge  whether  the  soil  is  in  need 
of  phosphates,  of  nitrogen,  &c.  But  here  again  a  geolo- 
gical study  should  precede  the  chemical,  enabling  one  to 
say :  Here  there  is  a  difference  in  the  origin  of  the 
soil,  and  the  chemical  composition  is  therefore  pro- 
bably different;  or  there,  the  similarity  in  formation 
points  to  a  similarity  in  the  nutritive  principles  con- 
tained. 

The  writer  gives  an  example  from  his  own  land  on 
the  glacial  clay  of  the  Rhone  valley  at  Caleves,  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  Experience  and  chemical  analysis 
have  shown  that  it  contains  potash  sufficient  for  the 
crops,  but  that  it  is  advantageous  to  add  farm  dung, 
and  to  employ  alternately  with  this,  manures  containing 
phosphates  and  about  5  per  cent,  nitrogen.  He  can 
thus  say  to  all  the  agriculturists  on  the  same  glacial 
clay  of  the  Rhone  valley  :  "  Here  is  the  formula  you 
ought  to  employ  in  manuring,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
determine  in  what  form  the  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
may  best  be  applied."  This  might  not  apply  to 
glacial  clays  in  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  or  the  Reuss,  or  the 
Rhine  ;  a  special  study  of  the  effects  of  glacier  action 
would  be  necessary  for  each  of  these  rivers,  but  a  few 
analyses  would  suffice  for  considerable  districts  over 
which  the  same  geological  modification  extended. 

Geological  knowledge  has,  further,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  impoverishment  which  takes  place  in 
land  through  continual  removal  of  phosphates  in  its 
products,  and  which  is  compensated  but  imperfectly 
through  application  of  dung.  There  is  only  one  way, 
as  Liebig  says,  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  circle  ;  it  is  to 
add  to  the  dung  the  phosphates  it  lacks. 

Whence  obtain  these  phosphates  ?  They  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bones  supplied  by  towns,  or  from 
guano,  which  represents  phosphates  carried  into  the 
sea,  and  condensed  successively  through  the  functions 
of  marine  plants  living  on  substances  dissolved  in  the 
water,  of  fishes  feeding  on  these  plants,  of  albatrosses 
feeding  on  the  fishes,  and  finally  depositing  their  excre- 
ment on  the  islands  and  coast  o(  Peru.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient,  and  geology  comes  in  to  the  aid 
of  the  agriculturist.  There  are  certain  strata  in  the 
sandstone  formations  and  others,  which  are  rich  in 
phosphates,  and  mines  of  these  will  soon  be  largely 
wrought  for  agricultural  purposes  in  various  parts  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  coal  mines  are  for 
other  industries. 

The  agriculturist  will  be  guided  to  such  precious 
deposits  by  geological  maps.  The  same  thing  holds 
good  for  potash.  At  Stassfurth,  near  Halle  in  Ger- 
many, rich  beds  of  chloride  of  potassium  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  being  largely  drawn  upon  for  agri- 
culture. Certain  schists  near  Sion  in  Switzerland 
have  lately  been  examined  with  the  same  object. 

If  we  now  pass  from  the  chemical  properties  of  land 
to  its  physical  properties,  we  find  geology  doing  good 
service  by  aiding  the  farmer  in  correction  of  these  pro- 
perties through  drainage  or  irrigation.  When  land 
suffers  from  excess  of  water,  the  question  whence  this 
proceeds,  and  how  it  may  be  got  rid  of,  can  be 
rationally  answered  only  through  a  previous  study  of 
the  ground,  in  which  study  geology  is  the  natural 
guide. 

Similarly,  where  water  is  sought,  either  for  alimen- 
tation of  animals  or  for  irrigation,  the  quantity  and  the 
level  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  are  in  direct  relation 
with  the  absorbent  surface  of  the  basins  supplying  it, 
and  with  the  disposition  of  the  layers  of  clay  or  imper- 
meable rocks  in  these  natural  reservoirs. 

The  quality  of  the  water  depends  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  strata  it  has  traversed.  Water 
from  calcareous  strata  will  generally  be  rich  in  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Water  from  a  granite  formation  will 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts  of  potash,  and, 
e.g. ,  the  irrigation  will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  I 


water  charged  with  potash  is  applied  to  calcareous 
land,  and  vice  versA.  _    _ 

In  matters  pertaining  to  drainage  and  irrigation  it  is 
possible,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  lay  down  special 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  various  kinds  of  ground, 
according  to  geological  formation  ;  and  detailed  maps, 
furnishing  the  necessary  particulars  for  this  purposs, 
are  at  present  a  desideratum. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  appear  that 
the  science  which  studies  the  history  of  our  globe 
ought  to  become  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  art  by  which 
we  cultivate  the  surface. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Farm  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Middleditch,  near 
Swindon. — The  annual  sale  of  crops  took  place  here 
the  other  day,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Dore,  auctioneer.  Mr.  Middleditch  has  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  Trout,  near  Royston,  growing  corn 
crops  every  year  and  selling  off  the  produce  annually, 
adopting  the  plan  of  deep  cultivation  by  steam-power, 
along  with  top-dressings  of  mineral  manure.  This 
year,  as  always  hitherto,  a  satisfactory  return  has 
been  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  the  spring  corn, 
which  owing  to  the  wet  season  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  last  year.  The  Wheat,  however,  was  so 
far  superior  as  to  counterbalance  the  slight  falling  off  in 
the  spring  corn.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
quantities  offered  and  the  prices  realised  : — 


Acreage. 

Crop. 

Per  Acre. 

Total. 

A.       K.       P. 

33»    3      2 
49     2     28 
98     2       0 
37     0       2 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Lattermath 

£     s.      d. 

11  10  10 

6  17       4 
62s 

7  16      8 

£     s.      d. 
3840     13       1 
34i       3       7 
603       3     10 
289    18      s 
110     17       6 

5'94     16       5 

Among  the  above  was  one  field  of  Rivett  Cone  Wheat 
of  32  acres,  which  averaged  £\\\os.  2<f.  per  acre.  The 
highest  price  obtained  for  Wheat  was  £i$  ljs.  bd.  per 
acre,  and  to  these  prices  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
harvesting  by  the  purchasers.  A  great  deal  of  the 
land  on  which  the  spring  corn  was  grown  was  drained 
during  last  winter  and  spring,  and  with  such  a  wet 
season  no  good  tilth  could  possibly  be  got ;  hence  the 
comparatively  low  average  of  the  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Oats.  The  utility  of  steam  cultivation  has  been 
specially  exemplified  in  the  past  season  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Middleditch,  he  being  able  during  last  year  to 
get  in  300  acres  of  Wheat.  Previous  to  the  sale  there 
was  a  luncheon,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  agriculturists  and  others  in  the  district. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Scott,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting, 
discussed  the  benefits  of  steam-cultivation,  and  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  from  a  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  and  co-operation  with  Nature.  Steam- 
cultivation  and  draining  were  invaluable  aids  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  though 
he  felt  some  hesitation  in  recommending  a  departure 
from  established  practice,  except  in  special  cases,  yet 
his  faith  was  none  the  less  strong  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Middleditch,  on  his 
own  land,  which  was  to  draw  from  the  atmosphere  by 
deep  autumn  cultivation  what  others  drew  from  the 
farmyard,  namely  the  nitrogen  or  ammonia  necessary 
to  disintegrate  the  minerals  in  the  soil  and  build  up  the 
plant.  There  was  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
way  to  grow  quality,  which  was  important  to  the 
miller  and  consumer,  and  it  was  a  question  for  the 
producer  whether  or  not  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  pur- 
chase manure  from  the  atmosphere  by  extra  cultiva- 
tion or  from  frequently  profitless  live  stock.  At  all 
events,  he  had  learned  two  things  in  his  life-time — 
namely,  that  stirring  the  soil  was  more  conducive  to 
good  results  than  stagnant  manure,  and  that  excessive 
manuring  was  not  conducive  to  proof  in  the  produce. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  some  years  ago  was  agent  for  the 
Grittleton  estates  in  Wiltshire,  reminded  the  company 
that  as  far  back  as  September,  1852,  in  an  address  he 
delivered  to  the  Chippenham  Farmers'  Club,  he  made 
the  following  remarks  :  "It  is  now  also  pretty  well 
ascertained  what  materials  crops  remove  from  the  soil, 
and  one  curious  fact  is  that  from  an  acre  of  land  10 
inches  deep  and  weighing  1000  tons,  20  crops  of 
Wheat  at  35  bushels  of  grain  and  2  tons  of  straw  per 
acre  only  removed  of  minerals  of  all  sorts  C248  [is  this 
per  cent.,  and  if  so,  per  cent,  of  what?] ;  and  it  was 
supposed  by  Jethro  Tull,  and  now  even  by  many 
practical  men,  that  nearly  all  the  other  elements  of 
Wheat  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  stirring 
the  soil,  and  allowing  it  to  have  free  access  to  the 
plants."  Experience,  Mr.  Scott  contended,  had  but 
proved  the  soundness  of  those  opinions,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  their  more  general  adoption  at  no  distant 
date. 

Miscellaneous. 

reformatories.— The  mischief  done  by  oldoflenders 
in  corrupting  and  instiucting  beginners  in  crime  is 
greater  than  those  who  have  not  closely  studied  crime 
would  suppose ;  but  the  effect  of  stopping  such  a 
system  of  repeated  imprisonment  was  pretty  clearly 
shown  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  juveniles.     For 
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many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  send  boys 
to  prison  for  short  sentences  time  after  time,  eighth  and 
tenth  convictions  were  frequent,  and  the  total  number 
of  juvenile  convictions  in  England  and  Wales  was, 
in  1S56,  13,981.  It  then  became  the  custom  to  send 
to  a  long  sentence  in  reformatories  all  juveniles  who 
had  been  previously  convicted.  The  old  and  hardened 
and  skilful  offenders  were  swept  out  of  free  society, 
and  the  number  convicted,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  on  a  steady  increase,  fell  in  four  years  from 
13,981  to  8029,  a  most  extraordinary  reduction  in  the 
crime  of  a  country.  But  if  the  same  cause,  when  fully 
carried  out,  should  produce  a  porportionate  reduction 
in  the  number  of  adults  convicted,  it  would  amount  to 
more  than  60,000  per  annum  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
saved  from  crime.  At  present  the  decrease  of  indict- 
able offences  is  not  large,  but  it  is  steady.  The 
average  numbers  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions  [Gloucester- 
shire] from  1S6S  to  1872  have  been  50,  53,  42,  50,  43. 
The  annual  average  number  in  prison  for  the  same  five 
years  has  been  206,  224,  213,  210,  176.  But  I  have 
great  hope  that  when  our  system  becomes  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  general  public  and  by  those 
likely  to  be  tempted  into  crime,  and  when  the  often- 
convicted  thieves  are  cleared  off,  we  shall  see  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  numbers  in  prison.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  imprison- 
ment, even  when  improved  to  the  highest  degree,  is  in 
itself  an  evil.  It  keeps  a  man  in  a  most  unnatural, 
expensive,  and  unprofitable  state,  at  great  expense 
to  the  honest,  with  the  almost  entire  loss  of  the  labour 
which  ought  to  be  a  profit  to  the  country.  It  is  only 
to  be  justified  by  our  knowing  of  no  better  expedient 
for  repressing  crime ;  and  wherever  we  can  find  a 
better  means  of  such  repression  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
rt  as  far  as  we  can.  Such  a  means  has  lately  been 
opened  to  us  in  the  system  of  police  supervision,  which 
I  have  little  doubt  will,  when  well  carried  out  and 
understood,  make  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  and 
therefore  in  the  cost  of  prisoners,  in  addition  to  such 
reductions  as  may  be  effected  by  the  decrease  of  crime. 
I  have  before  boasted  extravagantly  that  the  police 
of  our  own  county  performed  this  duty  more  success- 
fully than  those  of  any  other  county.  I  have  made 
this  boast  because  everybody  naturally  wishes  to  cut 
down  a  boaster,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have 
been  reproved  and  corrected  by  many  men  of  other 
counties  showing  me  that  their  returns  were  more 
satisfactory  than  ours.  I  have  not  yet  received  any 
such  reproof.  No  doubt  the  magistrates  and  chief 
constables  have  been  otherwise  engaged.  I  again 
therefore  give  a  return  of  our  men  under  supervision, 
in  the  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  other  counties  may 
show  better  results  : — 

Return  of  Persons  under  Police  Sufierz'ision,  yitne  1,   1873. 
Accounted  for  and  doinc  well : — 

Earning  an  honest  livelihood         . .         . .  40 

Dead    . .          ..          . .          . .         . .          . .  . .  4 

Married  and  living  with  their  husbands  ..  3 

Emigrated  or  transferred   . .          . .         . .  . .  4 

111  and  unable  to  work         . .          . ,         . .  . .  3 

54 
Unknown  or  doing  badly  :  — 

Whereabouts  unknown        . .         . .         ■■  14 

In  penal  servitude    . .  . .         . .  . .  . ,       9 

In  prison         . .  . .         . .         ..         . .  . .       4 

In  evil  life 1 


As  above 


Total 82 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  those  13  who 
have  been  re-convicted  do  not  show  a  failure  in  the 
system.  The  police  supervision  is  not  expected  infal- 
libly to  reform  those  placed  under  it.  It  can  only  give 
them  aid  and  direction  in  going  rightly,  with  a  strong 
liability  of  being  caught  if  they  again  relapse  into  evil 
courses.  The  return  of  convicts  on  license — the  once 
dreaded  ticket-of-leave-men — is  still  more  favourable — 

Regularly  employed— character  good    ..         ..  11 

Out  of  work — suspicious  character          . .          . .  1 

III          ..          1 

Living  with  her  husband     . .          . .         . .          . .  1 

Supported  by  friends          1 

Total 15 

With  such  a  system  of  sentencing,  and  such  aitl  from 
our  police,  I  think  we  may  hope  to  see  a  decrease,  not 
only  in  the  expense  of  our  prisons  but  in  the  amount  of 
our  crime.  —  T.  B.  LI.  Baker,  Hardwicke  Court, 
Gloucester \  August  4,  1 873,  in  "  Wilts  and  Gloucester 
Standard." 

The  Most  Valuable  Crop.— American  news- 
papers have  been  discussing  the  question — which  of  the 
earth's  products  employs  the  greatest  amount  of 
capital?  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks 
the  inquiry  may  be  limited  to  three  products — hay, 
cotton,  and  tea.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger*  not  admit- 
ting this  limitation,  maintains  that  if  it  be  just,  hay,  or 
rather  grass,  is  the  most  important  product.  Cotton 
and  tea  are  grown  only  in  a  few  countries,  but  grass  is 
universal.  According  to  the  census  the  value  of  the 
farms,  in  the  United  States  in  1S70  was,  in  round 
numbers,  9,263,000,000  dols.  ;  of  the  live  stock  on 
farms,  1,525,000,000  dols.  ;  of  farm  implements, 
337,000,000  dols. ;  the  year's  wages,  3 10,000,000  dols.  ; 
making  in  all  11,435,000.000  dols  capital  employed 
in  agriculture.  Now,  how  much  of  this  is  devoted  to 
the  grass  crop  ?  The  hay  crop  of  1870  is  reported  at 
over  27  million  tons  ;  and  this,  at  half  the  selling  price 


in  the  large  cities,  would  be  worth  more  than  400 
millions  dollars,  a  far  greater  sum  than  the  aggregate 
home  value  of  the  Cotton  or  any  other  crop.  But  a 
large  portion  of  the  grass  crop  is  used  on  the  ground. 
Live  stock  of  the  value  of  above  1500  million  dollars 
were  fed  from  it  in  that  year,  and,  averaging  their  lives 
at  five  years,  we  have  one-fifth  of  that  sum  as  repre- 
senting the  grass  fed  to  them  in  the  year  ;  the  value  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  year  was  400 
million  dollars  ;  the  butter  crop  of  1870  was  over  500 
million  pounds,  which  at  25  cents  amounted  to  128 
million  dollars  ;  235  million  gallons  of  milk,  at  only  10 
cents  a  gallon,  add  25  million  dollars  to  the  value  of 
the  grass  crop  ;  100  million  pounds  of  wool,  at  25 
cents,  add  25  million  dollars  more  ;  and  53  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  at  10  cents,  over  5  million  dollars 
more.  We  have  thus  a  grand  total  of  nearly  1300 
million  dollars  for  the  hay  crop  and  the  products  of 
grass  consumed  on  the  ground  in  1S70.  But  as  the 
animals  producing  the  meat,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and 
wool  consumed  other  food  besides  grass  and  hay,  the 
entire  value  of  the  "corn  "and  Oats  crop  of  1870, 
estimated  at  270  million  dollars,  is  deducted  ;  and  this 
leaves  iooo  million  dollars  to  be  credited  to  the  hay 
and  grass  in  that  year,  in  which  the  reported  aggregate 
of  all  farm  products  was  2,467,538,658  dols.,  this  last 
sum  being  probably  too  high,  as  it  includes  additions 
to  stock,  "betterments,"  &c.  According  to  this 
estimate  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  was  two-fifths  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  farm  products.  It  is  inferred 
that  two-fifths  of  the  capital  invested  in  agricultural 
pursuits  was  devoted  to  the  grass  crop.  The  Ledger 
says,  "  If  any  other  of  the  earth's  products  can  make  a 
better  show  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  it." 


%\t  Wink'*  mark. 

East  Lothian:  Aug.  25. — For  the  past  three 
weeks  and  more,  especially  during  the  past  week,  the 
weather  has  been  most  unfavourable  for  harvest  opera- 
tions, until  the  23d,  when  the  weather  took  a  change 
for  the  better.  Farmers  were  looking  for  nothing  but 
a  recurrence  of  the  black  harvest  of  1872.  Should  the 
weather  keep  fine  now,  little  or  no  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  grain  crops,  as  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  crop  is  as  yet  cut,  and  what  is  cut  has  not  had 
time  to  sprout.  There  is  now  plenty  of  ripe  grain 
throughout  the  county,  owing  to  farmers  having  only 
two  cutting  days  out  of  a  possible  six  last  week. 
Potatos,  I  am  afraid,  have  suffered  with  the  late  rains, 
blight  having  made  its  appearance  on  most  fields  ; 
but  as  it  is  only  the  leaves  that  are  to  be  seen  spotted 
here  and  there,  the  most  of  the  crop  may  yet  be 
saved.  A  few  sales  of  Regents  have  been  made,  at 
prices  ranging  from  ^"20  to  ^26  per  acre.  They  are 
mostly  a  good  crop  everywhere,  and  look,  barring 
accident,  as  if  they  would  grow  for  some  time  to  come 
yet.  Wheat,  now  that  it  is  being  cut  up,  is  a  miser- 
able crop  throughout  the  county,  and  will  be  far  below 
an  average.  Some  fine  fields  of  Squarehead  are  to  be 
seen  here  and  there.  One  good  property  it  seems  to 
possess,  above  all  other  Wheats,  and  that  is,  that  no 
amount  of  rain  or  even  manure  seems  to  be  able  to  make 
it  lodge.  It  is  very  stiff  in  the  straw,  has  large  and 
well  developed  ears,  and  seems  before  it  is  quite  ripe 
to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  shake  than  other  Wheats. 
Barley  is  cutting  up  better  than  was  expected,  and 
promises  on  the  whole  to  be  a  fair  crop,  and  the 
quality,  with  fine  weather,  above  the  average.  Oats 
are  a  fine  crop  almost  everywhere,  and  promise  to  give 
well.  Beans,  although  a  little  shorter  in  the  straw 
than  usual,  are  very  well  podded,  and  will  be  above  an 
average  as  a  crop.  Grass  is  looking  well  at  the  present 
moment,  and  Turnips  never  looked  better.  Work 
done  during  the  past  eight  days  :  Cutting  60  acres  of 
Oats,  36  of  Barley,  and  70  acres  of  Wheat ;  reapers 
employed,  five,  and  about  80  hands  at  15.C  per  week 
and  rations.  Work  to  be  done  this  week  :  Cutting 
down  remainder  of  crop,  and  carrying  part  of  what  is 
already  cu;.   Hugh  Bertram. 

West  Sussex  :  Aug.  26. — Harvest  is  nearly  over, 
and  has  been  a  very  easy  one  ;  the  crops  are  light,  and 
the  weather  has  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  The 
bulk  in  the  rickyards  has  not  been  so  small  for  many 
years ;  and,  as  much  of  the  Wheat  was  so  thin  on  the 
ground,  the  weeds  have  established  themselves  very 
strongly,  and  there  is  now  a  good  opportunity  for 
steam  showing  its  usefulness  in  autumn  cleaning,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  it  to  do.  But  the  land  is  still  very 
hard,  requiring  a  deal  of  work  to  prepare  for  Trifo- 
lium,  ike.  ;  but  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  we 
could  get  it  roughed  up,  though  it  takes  so  much  work. 
We  have  got  the  Potato  disease  rather  prevalent  here 
now,  though  we  hope  they  are  too  far  advanced  to 
suffer  much,  and  they  promise  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Roots  are  still  doing  well.  We  have  had  some  season- 
able showers  for  them,  but  the  pastures  are  still  very 
brown,  though  not  so  bare  as  they  often  are  at  this 
time.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  be  a  serious 
harvest  as  respects  labourers,  but  they  have  been  more 
plentiful  than  usual,  and  as  reaping-machines  could 
be  used  freely,  the  harvest  passed  over  quickly.  Had 
the  crops  been  heavy,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
little  commotion. 

Wester  Ross:  Aug.  26.— We  have  had  some 
fine  dry  days  oflate,  very  suitable  for  harvest  work  ,and 
where  it  lias  been  commenced,  good  progress  is  being 


made,  but  it  is  yet  far  from  being  general,  and  will 
not  be  so  till  next  week.  The  crop  is  not  ripening 
equally,  and  harvest  must  be  protracted.  Oats  and 
Barley  are  greatly  earlier  than  Wheat  ;  indeed,  the 
earliest  of  the  Wheat  has  only  changed  partially,  while 
in  many  fields  there  is  little  change.  It  is  well  filled, 
however,  and  with  good  weather  will  be  of  fine 
quality.  We  have  been  doing  up  all  odds  and  ends  of 
work  previous  to  harvest. 

Westmoreland. — For  the  past  month  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  wet  days,  and  the  old  legend  of  St. 
Swithin  has  been  fully  exemplified,  for  from  the  15th 
of  July  I  question  if  there  has  been  24  consecutive 
hours  without  rain.  This  has  not  been  amiss  so  far  as 
the  root  crops  are  concerned,  but  it  has  brought  up 
grave  fears  as  to  the  Potatos.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  they  have  not  been 
verified,  and  the  crop  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  best 
known  in  the  North  for  many  years,  and  prices  have 
declined  from  is.  6d.  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  $d. 
per  stone  at  the  present  day.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
rain  in  some  backward  districts  portions  of  the  hay 
crop  are  still  out,  and  although  the  grain  is  mostly 
ready  for  reaping,  we  have  not  been  able  to  cut 
it,  and  great  expense  has  been  incurred  by  farmers 
owing  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  harvest  men 
they  have  engaged.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
no  serious  harm  has  happened  to  the  grain,  and  anti- 
cipations are  entertained  of  a  much  heavier  yield  of 
both  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  than  we  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.  On  Monday  the  25th  instant 
we  had  one  of  the  most  fearful  storms  of  lightning  and 
thunder  ever  remembered  for  years  past.  Commencing 
about  II  A.M.,  it  came  gradually  up  from  the  south- 
west, until  from  12  midnight  until  2  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  heavens  were  all  aglow  with  light,  and 
many  times  the  streams  of  light,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  heavens,  seemed  to  blend  in 
blinding  illuminations.  During  these,  objects  at  a 
mile  distance  could  be  seen  with  greater  clearness  than 
at  noonday.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain.  Tuesday  morning  rose  bright  and  clear, 
a  warm  atmosphere,  with  a  gentle  wind,  which,  if 
continued,  will  soon  enable  us  to  clear  up  our  arrears 
of  work,  and  we  shall,  in  a  few  days,  be  in  the  midst 
of  harvest.  It  is  an  old  saying  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  ripen  the  grain 
as  a  thunderstorm.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  then 
certain  it  will  be  that  every  ear  in  the  district  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  after  such  a  storm  as  that  we  have 
just  experienced.  R. 

Dorsetshire  :  Aug.  26.  —  Another  week  of  fine 
weather,  and  most  of  our  harvesting  would  have  been 
done.  As  it  is,  rain  has  set  in  just  when  we  were 
busiest,  yesterday  afternoon  a  violent  thunderstorm 
put  a  stop  to  all  outdoor  work,  and  everything  is  too 
wet  to  be  touched  to-day.  We  have  experienced  more 
dry  weather  this  year  than  any  other  county  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  rain  is  most  welcome  for  all  root  crops. 
I  drove  last  week  from  Shaftesbury  to  Bournemouth, 
north  to  south  through  the  county,  mainly  to  have  a 
peep  at  the  crops,  and,  I  must  say,  their  appearance 
was  most  promising  everywhere.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  and  around  Bournemouth,  has  suffered 
severely  from  drought.  Weather  to-day  a  steady  rain, 
with  wind  south.    J.  B.  C,  Fontmel. 


arMs, 


HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Aug.  26. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  Bos.  to  g&s.     Inferior  Clover    . .  70$.  to    oos- 

Inferiordo 50        70      I  Prime  ad  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do 65        80      ■  New  do.  ..         ..70  100 

Inferiordo —        —      I  Straw         ..  ..  38  43 

Superior  Clover     ..100     110     I  Joshua  Bakbf. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MONDAV,    Aug.    35. 

The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as 
last  Monday,  but  of  foreign  smaller.  Trade  is  active  for 
choicest  qualities  ;  last  week's  quotations  are  readily 
obtained  for  them,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  arc  ex- 
ceeded. The  supply  of  Sheep,  both  English  and 
foreign,  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  week,  and  prices  re- 
main unaltered.  There  is  scarcely  any  demand  for 
Lambs.  Calves  are  more  plentiful  ;  trade  is  dull  for 
them,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
1830  Beasts,  10,410  Sheep,  and  240  Calves ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  30  Beasts ;  and  2380 
Beasts  and  30  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
d.    s.  d. 


.d.      S.i 

6    0—6 


-S    8 


Best     Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  ad  quality     5 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  to  .. 

Lambs      ..         ..6     4—7     6 
Calves       ..  "4     0—5  10 

Pigs  ..     4     0-5     4 

Pigs,  120. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c.         . .     6     oto6 
Best  Shorthorns..     5  10 — 6 
ad  quality  Beasts.     5     a — 5 
Best    Downs    and 

Half-brcds        ..     6     4—6 
Do.  Shorn  . .      ..     —     . 

Beasts,  4240  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,650  ;  Calves,  335 
Thursday,  Aug.  28. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  quite  so  large  as  on 
last  Thursday,  and  the  demand  has  rather  increased  ; 
prices  have  advanced  on  all  descriptions.  The  supply 
of  English  Sheep  is  much  shorter  ;  of  foreign  about  the 
same  as  last  week.  Trade  is  more  active,  and  on  the 
average  prices  arc  better.  There  is  scarcely  any  trade 
for  Lambs.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  Calves;  choicest 
are  rather  dearer.    There  arc  80  Milch  Cows  on   offer ; 
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good  milkers  are  rather  dearer,  but  trade  generally  is 
dull.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  370  Beasts,  5170 
Sheep,  and  360  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  31b.) 
j.  d.    s.  d.  *■  *£    '•  & 

Best  Scots,  Here-  ,  Best     Long-wools     6    oto6     4 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    ato6    6  '  Do.  Shorn  . .       . .   —  -  - 

Best  Shorthorns  . .  6  0—6  4  |  Ewes  &  2d  quality  5  6— s  8 
ad  quality  Beasts       5     4—5     8  I  Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —   . . 

Best    Downs    and  j  Lambs      ..  ..6     4—7     4 

Half-breds       ..     6     6— 6  10    Calves       ..         ..4     0—6     ° 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  ..    'Pigs  .-         ..4    4—5    6 

Beasts,  1120  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,460  ;  Calves,  525  ;  Pigs,  50. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Aug.  28. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        17J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  IS*         n 

Small  Pork,  5s.  od.  to  51-  4*6  1    Large  Pork,  41.    6d.  to 
4X.  tod.  per  8  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
We  have  again  had  a  quiet  week  in  the  Wool  trade, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  that 
towards  October  prices  will  harden.  Manufacturers  are 
still  curtailing  their  purchases  within  the  closest  possible 
limits,  and  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  are  beginning 
to  work  down,  so  that  any  revival  in  trade  must  inevitably 
be  followed  by  an  active  demand  for  the  raw  material. 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Aug.  25. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  new  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  was  sold  at  the  extreme  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and 
for  foreign  there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  at 
the  rates  of  that  day,  which  in  some  instances  were 
exceeded  for  fine  Australian.  Barley  and  Maize  brought 
rather  more  money.  Beans  and  Peas  were  unchanged 
in  value.  The  Oat  trade  was  firm,  ft  full  rates.  Flour 
was  rather  dearer. 

Price  phr  imperial  Quarter.      \s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk. .  White!64— 66Red 62—64 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  67 — 68  Red 64 — 68 

—  Talavera 168 — 72 

—  Norfolk    —      Red 

—  Foreign    54— 7* 

Barley,  grind Scdist., — sto—s.  .Chev.j     —       Malting  . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distillingi24 — 32  Malting..  35 — 54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      —       Feed   ... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed  . . , 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed   ... 

Rva —      Foreign  . .  31  —34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan....—  s.  to—  s.  ..Tick      —      Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — s. ..Winds     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  35 — 40  Egyptian  .  34 — 36 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent.  .Boilers  38 — ^Suffolk  ..   40 — 42 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  34—  36  Foreign  . .  33- 

Maize —     'Foreign  ..  28 — 34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack1     — 

—  2d  ditto  ditto      —     'Country.. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  10—68  Per  sack. .  40 — 7s 

Wednesday,  Aug.  27. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  firm,  but  wanting  rather  in 
animation.  New  English  Wheat  was  sparingly  offered, 
at  the  rates  current  on  Monday,  but  in  the  value  of 
foreign  produce  the  upward  movement  was  to  some 
extent  checked  by  the  large  arrivals,  and  the  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  millers  generally  to  purchase  on 
higher  terms.  Barley,  though  quiet,  supported  its  price, 
and  Malt  realised  full  figures  steadily.  In  Oats  dealings 
were  not  numerous  nor  yet  extensive,  but  sound  descrip- 
tions were  quite  as  dear.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  ex- 
perienced a  quiet  sale,  and  remained  without  alteration 
in  value.  Flour  commanded  extreme  quotations  with 
rather  less  difficulty. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


Wheat 

Barley.      |       Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 

Scotch. . 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

1460 

16,000 

Qrs. 
1218 

Qrs. 
30 

29,410 

Sacks. 
1  3100  brls. 

'7.4&> 

1218        1     29,440 

AVERAGE6. 

e 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

July  19  .. 

—  26  . 
Aug.     2  . 

—  9  • 

—  16  .. 

—  23  .. 

5C>!  6d 
60    1 
59    9 

59  'i 

60  8 
60    3 

35JIO**" 
36    0 

36  8 
3*  11 

37  2 
39     6 

27J  4rf 
30  10 

28  5 
27     5 
-28    8 

29  9 

Averag 

60    0 

36     8 

28    9 

SEED  MARKET. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing  in  agricultural 
seeds.  Trifolium  moves  off  in  retail,  at  full  prices  ;  a 
brisk  demand  for  this  article  would  soon  clear  our 
market,  and  considerably  enhance  values.  A  few  trans- 
actions have  taken  place  in  red  and  white  Clover  seed. 
Trefoil  is  firm.  No  new  English  white  Mustard  seed  is 
yet  offering  ;  samples  will,  doutless  be  to  hand  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time.  New  Essex  Rape  seed  sells  pretty 
freely,  at  a  slight  increase  on  last  week's  currencies.  New 
winter  Tares  are  in  good  request,  but  the  quantity  at 
present  on  offer  is  very  limited.  For  Rye  we  have  a  very 
ready  sale,  at  the  recent  advance.  Hemp  seed  is  slightly 
easier.  Large  Blue  Peas  must  be  quoted  zs.  to  $s.  per 
qr.  dearer  ;  fine  parcels  are  very  scarce. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

COALS.— Aug.  27. 
Bebside     West     Hartley,     29J.     yi, ;     East    Wylam, 
29J.  6d.  ;    Hastings   Hartley,  29J.  -$d.\    Ryhope  Hartley, 
29J.  3,/. ;   West  Hartley,  291.  3d.  ;    Walls  End  Tunstall, 
29J. — Ships  at  market,  4  ;  sold,  4  ;  at  sea,  15. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES   AN   INSPECTION   OF  HIS   IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c. 
CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors  at  either  Sunningdale  or  Famborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

GARDEN      POTS,       GARDEN      POTTERY. 

John  Matthews, 

THE      ROYAL     POTTERY,     WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

Calls  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Gentlemen  s  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  Csfc., 

To  the  superior  quality  of  the  GARDEN  POTS  and  GARDEN  POTTERY  manu- 
factured by  him.  GARDEN  POTS,  I  to  30  inches  diameter;  SEED  STRIKING,  FERN 
and  ORCHID  PANS  ;  RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS  "warranted  to  stand  the  frost," 
TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  ARBORETTES,  BORDER  TILES,  Sec. 


PRICE     LIST     FREE      TO      ALL     APPLICANTS. 
Book  of  Designs,  7d.  each,  post  free. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by   Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

"Mr.  Cowan,  "The  Gardens,  Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— So  much  do  I  appreciate  your  system  of  heating,  and  so  delighted  was  I  with  what  I  saw  of  its  excellence, 
at  2.30  AM.  on  that  Thursday  morning  before  taking  leave  of  you,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  my  most  worthy  employer, 
Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M  IJ.,  immediate  permission  to  obtain  from  you  a  licence  to  commence  operations  at  once.  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  be 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  heating  horticultural  buildings,  at  once  so  simple,  effective,  costless,  and  cleanly— 
the  result  of  your  inventive  genius.  Whether  or  not,  1  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
has  been  conferred  on  both  employers  and  gardeners  since  the  invention  of  hot-water  pipes.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  this  to  render  null  a  great 
disagreement  of  gardening  to  a  very  deserving  and  respectable  class  of  young  men,  the  under  gardeners  in  extensive  places,  who  must 
preserve  through  life  very  vivid  recollections  of  dirty  stokeholes  and  frequent  sleepless  nights.  I  consider  your  System  as  nearly  perfect  as 
need  be,  and  do  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  it.  You  will,  therefore,  please  10  Jorward  me  all  necessary 
instructions  for  commencing  the  work,  and  be  prepared  when  called  on  to  come  to  Kylemore  and  set  it  going.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  perfect  success,  and  I  should  like  to  make  the  apparatus  large  enough  to  heat  4000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  in  the  first  instance 


"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours. 


James  Garnier." 


An  Apparatus  will  be  exhibited  at  work  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester  in  September. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,    KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALINGS    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

*ar   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


Second  Edition,  revised,  imperial  Zvo,  price  2is,t 

IY  GAEDEN:    ITS  PLAN  AM   CULTUEE. 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ITS  GEOLOGY, 
BOTANY,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"  Mr.  Smee's  '  My  Garden  '  is,  indeed,  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  garden  of  his  own  ;  he  is  certain  to  find  some  things  in  it  from  which  he  may  profit." — Nature. 

"  As  for  the  illustrations,  they  are  simply  perfect.  .  .  .  Lovers  of  gardens  and  lovers  of  art  will  join  in  prizing 
this  book,  in  gratitude  to  Mr.  Smee,  and  to  those  who  have  so  ably  and  faithfully  seconded  his  aim." — Graphic. 

"  What  Gilbert  White  did,  in  the  last  century,  for  his  parish  at  Selbome,  Mr.  Smee  has  in  the  splendid  volume 
before  us  done  for  his  garden  at  Wallington  in  the  present." — The  Gardeners   Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  has  produced  the  most  original,  most  attractive  and  entertaining,  most  complete  and  unique 
work  on  Gardening  that  has  been  offered  to  the  public  for  the  space  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century." — 
The  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"  Not  only  is  there  a  vast  store  of  information  in  this  volume,  but  the  tone  throughout  is  wholesome  and  good." 
Athenceum. 

LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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HORTICULTURAL      BUILDINGS, 
OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION, 

Designed,  Built,  and  efficiently  Ventilated  and  Heated.     Estimates 
given  to  Architects'  Plans,  or  to  Rough  Sketches,  with  sizes,  &c. 


A  Pamphlet  with  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  &c,  and  Price  Lists  ol 
Sir  J.  Paxton's  Hothouses,  for  3^.,  post  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON, 

14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  W. 

Agents  for  Chapman's  "  Multum  in  Parvo"  Flower  and  Fruit  Cases. 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE, 
Surrey. 


Horticultural  Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horlcy, 
N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
3S3,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


OHO    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/£\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*,  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  m  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
IpHE         IMPROVED 

JL  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &C. 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and   CO., 
(late   Bury   &   Pollard,  Successors  to 
John  R.   Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Foil.) 
These    BOILERS  are  adapted  for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  no  Brickwork. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


Bear    Garden,    New     Park 
Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


WASTE. 


The  ART  and  SECRET  of 

Heating  by  Hot  Water,  &c. 

jgrfl  FIFTH     EDITION     of    CANNELL'S 
•ILLUSTRATED     PAMPHLET 
ECONOMY.  NOW  READY. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  who 
•  contemplate  altering,  improving,  or  constructing  a  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus  to  the  advantages  they  will  derive  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  above. 

Extract  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Record,"  April  5,  1873. 
"  Cannelt's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Heating  by  Hot  Water  is  before 
us,  containing  many  practical  remarks  on  this  all-important  subject. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  testimonials  therein,  sent  to  Mr.  Cannell 
uv  competent  judges,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
Hut-Water  Circulator  is  a  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

"  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  information  on  the  system 
of  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it." 

From  T.  Threlfall,  Esq.,  Esf>rick,  Kirkham,  Preston,  May  22,  1873. 

"  Your  Pamphlet  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water  pleases  me  very  much  ; 

every  one  who  has  a  Hot-Water  Apparatus  ought  to  read  it." 

Post  free  for  eight  stamps. 

The   Nurseries,    Woolwich,    S.E. 


W 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


First-class  Certificate. 
THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and   CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.— J.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

N  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  .  ■     7    o 

6  feet     „  1,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed So 

glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 
Portable  Box  containing    one  6  feet   by    4  feet    Light,    painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         ..55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  or  RICHARDSON'S   FATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


GALVANISED       WIRE      NETTING.— Awarded 

""  "  La  Mention  Extraordinaire,"  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high. 


Mostly  used  tor 


2    inch      Poultry 
if  inch  I  Rabbits,   Hares,  &c. 
i?  inch  I  Smallest  Rabbits    . , 
I  inch  !  Poultry  Enclosures.. 


Light.       Medium.      Strong. 


31* 

4$tf. 

IS.   ihd. 


4irf- 

6\d. 
it.  $d. 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 


sV- 

b\d. 

id. 

is.  yd. 


OFFICES-qo,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


2  inch  . • 
1 1  inch  .. 
i|  inch  . . 
1  inch  . . 
§  inch  . . 


Light. 


d. 

3* 
4 

4! 

\ 


Medium. 


s.  d. 

o  4 

0  Si 

1  o 

I  si 


s. 
0 

d. 
6* 

0 

i\ 

0 

I 

9 

:-; 

PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  "WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


iURNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID      CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


DURNEY  and  CO.,  Miilwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  lor  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


Glass.— Glass  for  Greenhouses. 

JAMES       PHILLIPS       and       CO., 
180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  EC, 
Have  always  on  hand  Boxes  of  SHEET  GLASS  of  stock  sizes,  suit- 
able for  Hothouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  Sic.    Also  Cases 
of  large  sizes  for  cutting  into  odd-sized  squares. 

ROLLED  PLATE,  which  intercepts  the  direct  rays,  but  not  the 
light  and  growing  heat.     It  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  ccon 11  1 

"wTlITE    LEAD,    OIL,    TURPENTINE,    DRYERS,    PUTTY, 
and  all  other  Painting  Materials. 

CLOCHES,       PROPAGATING       GLASSES,      and       MISCEL- 
LANEOUS GARDENING  GLASS.     Price  List  on  application. 

The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 

Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,   POTTER,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS.     CLASSICAL 
DESIGN'S,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches     to    30    inches     in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Tne  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        fSfHSff  PATRONAGE. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd,  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm,  Thomson  needs  no  comment  :— 

*'  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  31,  1873. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Ruik-r  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   2t  feet   wide   and   15  feet   high,   containing 

148)  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  docs  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will   do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,— Yours  truly,  WM.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


100  yards    Carriage    Paid    to     all    principal    Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock— 12,  18,  24,  30,  36, 48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  "Wire,  8d.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair, 

S  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cask  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  2.0s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


Flower  Pots,  Flower  Pots. 

RICHARD    SANKEY,    Bulwell    Pottery, 
near  Nottingham, 
begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs 
to  the  superior 

GARDEN  POTS,  KALE  POTS,  SQUARE  PROPAGATING 
PANS,  &c, 
manufactured  by  him,  which  for  artistic  outline,  good  quality^  and 
beautiful  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  They 
retain  their  colour  longer  than  others,  and  very  rarely  moss  or  turn 
green,  which  is  so  very  objectionable,  especially  to  Amateurs  :  and 
being  well  burnt,  are,  for  all  purposes,  equal  to  new  pots  alter  being 
in  use  for  several  seasons. 

An  immense  stock  of  small  sizes,  of  very  superior  quality.  Nursery- 
men supplied  on  very  liberal  terms. 

R.  S.,  having  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  for  sending  to  almost  all  parts  of  England,  can  offer  to 
Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  peculiar  advantages,  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  very  superior  rots,  carriage  free,  and  free 
of  breakage,  at  less  cost  than  they  are  paying  for  very  inferior  goods 
in  their  own  locality.  A  single  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.  Price 
List  free  on  application.  Small  Crates  for  Amateurs  packed  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Parties  supplied  with  Truck 
Loads  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Extract  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Upper 
Parliament  Street,  Nottingham,  on  The  Building  Materialt  oj 
Nottinghamshire:— "The  Brickyards  at  Cinder  Hill,  Bulwell,  Huck- 
nall,  and  Kirby,  are  situated  upon  the  Permian  Marls,  which  overlay 
the  Lower  Magncsian  Limestone.  It  is  a  beautiful,  firm,  compact,  red 
clay,  highly  charged  with  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  consequently  produces 
very  durable  bricks.  This  clay  is  largely  worked  at  Bulwell,  by  Mr. 
San  key,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  principally  for 
Horticultural  purposes."  _ 

First  Prize  and  First-class  Certificate,  British  Association  and 
Floral  Ffite,  Nottingham,  August,  1866  ;  also,  First-class  Certificate, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester.  1867. 

By  Koyal  Appointment. 

To  A    <^a»    ^  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  rfe^fcra        Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,       i^^efA      K>'     sPccial     Warrant, 

dated   December  27,  1863.   **£%**>  v^4  dated    February    io,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle.  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  or  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  lor  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  lams. 
"  RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses, 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  0d. ,  and  £fi  Gj. 
Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  Mid, 

Used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  i  oloniei,ana 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

».  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORK.S, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
fj$F  Illustrated  and    Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Cucumber  Disease.— Notice. 

A  TREATISE    on    the     c/UCUMliKR     DISEASE, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the   POTATO    DISEASE,  by  G     I.    Dut'ii- 
MONi),  may  now  be  had  of  the  Author,  as  below,   price  -■<.   6a,     'I  he 
Author  challenges  the  world  to  contradict  the  efficacy  01  his  cure. 
G.  L.  DkUMMOND,  Gardener,  Tcndarren,  Chrickhowcll,  S.  Wales. 

mHE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 

JL      Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brullt 

This  Taper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  or  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned.  ...,,. 

Advertising  charges,  3d.  per  square  inch,  1  ranslation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.    Discount  for  six  months;  ao  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance.  „...,„. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael  s,  Aiores. 


August  30,  1873.] 
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Now  ready,  price  2J., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREESand  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  it,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;  and  ot  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsr  - 


H1HE  NEW  METHOD  ol  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
JL  FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fointa.NI!  Sonthacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  ma  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated.  _ 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  0/  Horticulture  Odice, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  EC;  or  to  the  Author. 


TO  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GAKUli.Nc.KS 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841- 
185s,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  {,10  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Notice. 
(fly  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
0  ""^"^      MENp  FLOKISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS   INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  \np  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  51),  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

theTsydney  mail 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS : 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOl  D  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
1A11S     by     FOPUI.AR     ENGLISH    and     AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

II  IK  AMUSEMENTS. 
THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  1ms  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  41/.  ;    Stamped,  51/. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New   South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,   Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  . .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED,  by  a  Gentleman  with 
some  Capital.— Has  had  nearly  20  years'  experience  in  some  ol 
the  best  Retail  Houses,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  the 
Management  in  any  Department  of  the  Seed  Business.— SCOTSMAN, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

Partner— Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm. 

WANTED,  a  PARTNER,  with  ^250  capital,  in  an 
established   concern,   to  which   there    are   Nursery   Grounds 
attached.     The  returns  are  greatly  increasing,  and  the  profits  are 
good.     No  knowledge  of  the  business  required. 
JONES  AND  CO..  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  where  three 
are  kept,  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  competent  Man. 
Wife  to  undertake  tbe  Laundry.  Cottage,  coals,  and  vegetables 
allowed.  Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  J.  W.  ELLIS,  Esq., 
Byrleel,  Weybridge.  


WANTED,  at  Norbiton,  Surrey,  a  HEAD  WORK- 
ING GARDENER,  30  to  45  years  of  age,  married,  without 
family,  for  a  small  Garden,  with  Under  Gardener.— He  must 
thoroughly  understand  Yines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes,  Conservator!', 
Kitchen  Gardening,  &c  Wages  215.  per  week,  comfortable  lodge, 
coals,  and  gas— Apply  at  Bank  of  Egypt,  26,  Old  Eroad  Street,  E.C, 
before  3  o'clock. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  MAN,  who  understands 
the  Management  of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  Cucum- 
bers, &c— Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  A.  B.,  Tivoli  House, 
Gravesend. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  GARDENER,  age  about 
50,  without  incumbrance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sunning- 
hill,  near  Ascot,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  business  of  Forcing 
Houses.  Preference  would  be  given  to  a  teetotaler.  There  is  an 
excellent  Gardener's  cottage.  Salary  small— 221.  per  week.  None 
need  apply  who  cannot  give  the  most  satisfactory  references. — 
A.  B.,  463,  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


w 


ANTED,  a  good  WORKING  BAILIFF,  to  take 
charge  of  a  little  Farm  of  oo  Acres,  in  Kent.     Must  be  well 
acquainted   with   Stock.      Comfortable  little  house. — Apply,    stating 
age,  wages  required,  &c..  to  X.  X.,  Post  Office,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  PACKER.  Preference 
given  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  Pack  Plants 
Wages  251.  per  week— BARR  and  SUGDEN,  iz,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


To  Parents  and  Guardians. 

WANTED,  a  YOUTH,  about  15,  to  learn  the  Seed 
Business.  Must  be  active,  intelligent,  and  truthful.  No  Pre- 
mium required.— Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  to  A.  Z.,  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  6j  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


rpO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 

-L  now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youili  in*  ,1  Brsfr 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required  —  Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  M., 
Gardeners'  Chronid*  Office,  W.C. 


"\ArANTED,  for  a  Provincial  House,  a  young  Man,  lo 

VV  act  as  INVOICE  CLERK,  and  Assist  at  the  Counter. 
Must  be  a  smart  Penman,  and  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  Book-keeping.  To  a  Youth  desirous  of  improvement  in  the  Seed 
Trade  this  is  a  good  opening.  Apply  by  letter  to  S.  S.,  Messrs, 
Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    

To  Seedsmen's  Assistants. 

WANTED,  for  a  leading  Establishment  in  Ireland,  an 
experienced  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER,  who  must  also 
take  1  >r\r l  iu  the  Correspondence — one  having  a  knowledge  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  preferred.  Also  an  active,  correct,  pushing  HAND,  to 
take  the  lead  at  the  Counter. — Applicants  will  please  state  age,  give 
references,  and  say  salary  expected —ALPHA,  Messrs.  Nutting  & 
Sons,  ("to,  Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

QHOPMAN.— WANTED,,  4..  steady  ,'active,  trust- 
to  worthy  Man  as  MANAGER,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Seeds  and  Business  ;  must  be  a  good,  quick  Accountant,  and  a  neat 
and  good  Book-keeper.  Unexceptionable  reference  as  to  character 
required.— RALPH  ROBSON,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Hexham. 


Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  SECOND  SHOPMAN,  a  smart, 
active  young  Man  of  good  address,  for  a  leading  Provincial 
House  in  the  North  of  England.— Apply,  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected,  to  C.  B.  A.,  Gardeners'  Chronid*  Office,  W.C. 


LAUNDRESS,    also  a   GARDEN    BOY,    about    18, 
both  to  reside  in  the  'house.—  CLERICUS,   i,  Adam    Street, 
Adeiphi,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES.H.etters_to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  &c. 

MILLIGAN  AND  KERR  can  presently  recommend, 
with  very  great  confidence,  several  first-class  MEN,  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  departments,  and  having  the  best  of  characters     Pull 

Particulars     on      application. — Seed     and     Nursery     Establishment, 
lumfries. 


GARDENER  (Head).-— Age  38,  married  ;  can  be 
highly  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  practical  and  trustworthy 
man,  <>nlv  a  good  place  accepted. — G,  G.,  the  Garden,  Old  Snecd 
Park,  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Sixteen 
years'  experience ;  good  character.  Leaving  through  death  of 
employer.  Rev,  H.  L.  Neave. — G.  D,,  Epping  Vicarage,  Essex. 


/  J  ARDENER   (Head).— Age  31,    married;   has  had 

\T  good  experience  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Vines, 
and  the  general  routine  of  Gardening.  Seven  years'  good  character, 
and  good  references. — S.  H.,  Post  Office,  Bitterne,  Southampton. 

/GARDENER  (Head).—  Age  36,  married;  thoroughly 

VJT  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches ;  also  Land  and 
Stock.  Eleven  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation  ;  leaving  through 
the  death  of  employer,  and  breaking  up  of  the  place.  Character  first- 
class^— ALEXAN^ERBELLjJ^ewpoi^B^  


CI  ARDENER  (Head),  age  30,  married.— J.  Spavin, 
X  Manager,  Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  S.W.,  can 
recommend  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  a  Man,  who,  he  believes, 
would  be  found  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient.  Six  years' 
reference  from  previous  situation. — Address  as  above. 


/~i  ARDENER     (Head).— F.    Currin,    late    Head 

VJT  Gardener  to  J.  Moilliet,  Esq.,  Cheynty  Court,  Bromyard,  is 
open  to  an  engagement.  Thoroughly  practical  in  every  department. 
First-class  recommendation  from  fate  employer ;  upwards  of 
12  years'  excellent  character. — F.  C. ,  16,  Soho  Street,  Liverpool 


GARDENER  (Head),  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man in  want  of  a  thorough  practical  Man, — Age  40,  married  ; 
where  now  engaged  the  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  arc  in  hrst-rate  condition.  These,  and  the  place,  can  be  seen 
by  any  Gentleman.  Advertiser  has  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at  the 
Local  Shows.  Land  and  Stock,  if  required.  Nine  years  in  present 
situation.  A  death  the  causeof  leaving.— J.  HAIGH,  Hinxton  Lodge, 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  35,  single. -The  Advertiser, 
who  was  formerly  Gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
stuart,  Stuart  Hall,  Ireland,  is  now  at  liberty  to  treat  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  First-class  practical  and  Modern 
Gardener,  of  22  years'  experience.  First-class  grower  of  Vines,  Pines, 
Peaches,  and,  Melons,  Orchard-house  Trees— growing  of  Vegetables, 
and  the  supplying  of  a  large  Establishment,  also  Propagating  and 
Growing  of  Specimen  Plants.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former 
Employers,— HORTUS,  Preston,  Sandwich,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN.— Age  27, 
single;  has  had  12  years'  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening. — A,  B.,  Mr.  Armsworth,  Winkfield  Row,  Bracknell,  Berks. 


/  1  ARDENER    (Head,     Working).  —  Married,     no 

VJT  family ;  a  long  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  Twenty  years' character  from  present  employer. — C.  H., 
Barham  Lodge,  Elstree,  N.W. 


GARDENER   (Head,    Working).— Age    26;    good 
Plant    and    Fruit    Grower.       Understands    the    treatment    of 
Orchids    and    Management     of    Flower     and     Kitchen     Gardens. 
GARDENER,  537,  Green  Lanes,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  27,  married, 
no  family  ;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Vines,  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. — A,  B., 
Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more  are  kept. 
— Married  ;   fully  qualified.      Sixteen  years'  experience  ;    first- 
class  references.— J.  WILSON.Harbottle,  Morpeth. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  28,  single;  understands  the  Management  of  Vines,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Highly 
recommended  by  present  employer. — A.  W.,  Hopwood  Hall  Gardens, 
Middleton,  near  Manchester.  _____ 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Married.no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c  , 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Nearly  four  years'  experience  in  Scotland — three  years 
apprentice.  Good  character.— J.  H.,  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  


GARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  with  assistance). 
— Experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.     Good  refer- 
ence.— H.  M-,  a,  Penge  Place,  Penge,  Surrey 


GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  45.  married, 
no  incumbrance  ;  has  no  objection  to  attend  to  a  cow — Wife  as 
Cook  and  Housekeeper,  or  to  live  in  the  lodge.  Good  reference. — 
A.  B.,'  43,  Raydon  Street,  New  Town.  Highgate,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Second).— A  young  Man  ;  thoroughly 
understands  Greenhouses,  Pines,  Melons,  &c.  Eight  years'  good 
experience.  Good  recommendation. — W.  B.,  Tillingbournc  Gardens, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Establishment. — 
Age  23 ;  well  up  in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 
tables. Good  character  from  last  situation.— A.  J.  S.,  Hopwood  Hall 
Gardens,  Middleton,  Manchester. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nursery  or  Private  Garden.— An 
active,  industrious  young  Man;  well  up  in  Plants  and  Fruit 
Forcing. — P.  P.,  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale, 
London,  W.  

FOREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment.  —  Age  25, 
single;  has  been  Foreman  for  five  years,  and  also  had  some 
riencc  in  a  leading  London  Nursery.  G 
untain  Road,  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey. 


To  Noblemen's  Gardeners. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  first-class  Establishment. — Age  25  ; 
respectable,  well-educated  ;  has  had  10  years'  practice  in 
various  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardens,  and  can  produce 
references  of  the  highest  order.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  Mr. 
KING,  Gr.  to  E,  Cross,  Esq,,  Pendlebury  House,  Manchester. 

URSERY  FOREMAN,  or  MANAGER   (Indoors). 

—The  Advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any  Nurseryman 
requiring  an  energetic  and  trustworthy  Man  as  above,  Understands 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Value  of  Plants. — State  terms  and 
particulars  lo  HORTUS,  37,  Edward  Street,  Dorset  Square, 
London,  N.W. 


PROPAGATOR  (Hard-wooded),  or  to  take  Charge  of 
the   Houses    in    a    small    Nursery.    Good   references,— B.  C, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


PROPAGATOR  (Soft  and  Hard-wooded).— Age  23 
good  character  and  reference. — W.  B.,  D.  Spriging's  Nursen 


St.  Alban's,  Herts. 


PROPAGTOR  (Soft-wooded),  and  GROWER.— 
Married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion. First-class  references. — R.  C,  Model  House,  Helena  Road 
Windsor,  Berks.  ' 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— A  strong 
active  Youth,  who  has  been  nearly  three  years  under  a  good  Gar- 
dener, and  has  a  good  character.— C.  PORTSMOUTH,  Great 
Bookham,  Leatherhead. 

IMPROVER. — A  very  respectable  young  Man  (about 
25,  single)  will  pay  a  good  Premium  to  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Gardener  for  good  Improvement  in  Early  and  Late  Forcing 
for  two  or  three  years.  Has  had  experience  in  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Good  reference.— The  GARDENER,  Hurst  Lodre 
Twyford,  Berks.  s   ' 

O  LAND  AGENTS.— A  Land  Agent,  in  temporary 

ill-health,  desires,  for  a  few  months,  the  ASSISTANCE  of 
another  experienced  LAND  AGENT,  to  Manage  some  extensive 
Estates  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  ;  also  to  conduct 
Correspondence,  and  otherwise  generally  to  relieve  him  from  work 
for  a  short  time. — Apply,  stating  references,  salary  required,  Sec,  to 
L.  A.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 


LAND  STEWARD,  or  BAILIFF.— Age  37,  married 
(Scotch);  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Farming,  the 
Management  of  Stock,  and  General  Estate  Management.  Is  a  good 
Accountant  and  Correspondent.  Will  be  disengaged  at  Michaelmas. 
Highest  references  as  to  character  and  abilities. — A.  W.,  Post  Office, 
Brecon,  S.  Wales. 


BAILIFF,  or  MANAGER  of  an  Estate. -Has  had 
considerable  experience  as  a   Farmer  in  the  County  of  Dorset, 

also  well  acquainted  with  Management  of  Stock,  and  has  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture  generally.  Can  give  unexeep- 
tionable  reference. — J.  B.,  Post  Office,  Cattistock,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

TRAVELLER,  SALESMAN,  or  MANAGER^ 
William  Payne  will  shortly  be  disengaged  from  Messrs.  Osborn, 
of  Fulham,  and  requires  an  appointment  as  above. — Particulars  on 
application  to  W.  P.,  7,  Percy  Place,  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

PRINCIPAL  CORRESPONDING  and  INVOICE 
CLERK.— The  Advertiser  desires  an  immediate  engagement 
as  above ;  has  had  20  years'  experience  in  leading  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Houses.  First-class  references.  No  objection  to  travel 
occasionally. — X.  Y.  Z.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

CLERK    and    BOOK-KEEPER.  —  An    experienced 
young  Man ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade 

has  had  Management  of  the  same  for  the  last  eight  years. — State 
salary  to  1L,  Mr.  Shrapncll's,  10,  Wellington  Place,  Ashley  Road, 
Bristol. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN  (Head).— Age  43  ;  has  been  for  the  last 
13  years  in  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  London.     No 
objection  to  travel. — A.  M-,  6,  Perry  Hill,  Catford  Bridge, 

QHOPMAN  (Head,  or  Second).— A  young  Man,  in 

yj    one  of  the  first  London  Houses ;  10  years'  experience. — W.  J 
114,  East  Road,  City  Road,  E.C. 


SHOPMAN. — A  young  Man.     Nine  years'  experience. 
First-class     references.— X.     Y.     Z.,     13,     Brougham      Place, 
Edinburgh. 

SHOPMAN.— Alfred  Cox  having  terminated  his 
engagement  with  the  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  of  Fulham,  after 
nearly  six  years' service  as  Head  Shopman,  will  be  pleased  to  treat 
with  any  respectable  Firm  for  a  similar  position. — Percy  Cross, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

COWMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Family. — 
Married,  no  incumbrance  ;  can  Kill  Sheep  and  Pigs.  Wife  can 
undertake  the  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Good  reference  can  be  given. — 
A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N  '  S 


LL     .     WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the    Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  zo.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "  WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by   all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  15.  ilAd.,  2J.  pa-.,  4s.  6d.,  and  III. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  if.  t'Ad.,  71.  s_.,  it.  M.,  and  n«. 
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THE    EXTRAORDINARY   SUCCESS 


WHICH    HAS    ATTENDED 


WEEKS'S 


PATENT 


DUPLEX    UPRIGHT    TUBULAR    BOILER 


ENABLES    THEM    TO    GIVE    A 


TEN  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 


WITH   EVEEY   BOILEE   SUPPLIED   AND   FIXED   BY   THEM. 


Full  Particulars  of  same,  and  Weeks  s  Neiv  Book  of  Designs  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description 

( 1  ^th  edition,  enlarged),  sent  post  free  on  application. 


J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS   and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  ComraunicatioDS  ihould  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  (harden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  R:cHARDs,at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agwew,  81  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  William 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County,— Saturday,  August  30. 1871. 

Agents  lor  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  «  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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A  GRAND  NATK3&AL  FRUIT  and  FLOWER 
SHOW  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  DUBLIN  EXHI- 
BITION PALACE,  on  SEPTEMBER  io,  11,  and  12.  Schedules 
and  all  information  will  be  given  on  application  to  G.  B.  WOOD, 
E\hibition  Palace,  Dublin. 


E 


p      G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 

Nursery,  Sl  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


w 


Select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
POTTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 

in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES  TURNER    can  supply   strong  prepared 
plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties.     These  may  also  be  had  in 
large  pots,  for  forcing.     CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS    for    SALE,    of   all    the 
leading  kinds  ;  many  of  the  sorts  can  be  had  irt  pots,  either  for 
Forcing  or  Planting-out.     The  Trade  supplied. 

G.  WALKLING,  College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FRUITING  GRAPE  VINES  for  forcing,  of  BLACK 
HAMBURGH  and  other  leading  varieties,  capable  of  bearing 
from  eight  to  ten  fine  bunches  each  in  1874. 

Also  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES  for  forcing,  and  other  FRUIT 
TREES    in   pots.      See    the    ORCHARD-HOUSE    CATALOGUE, 
which  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  thesevarieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Readi n g. 

D"  RIED     EVERLASTING     FLOWERS,    IMMOR- 
TELLES, Coloured  MOSS,  GRASSES,  BOUQUETS,  GAR- 
LANDS, &c.     Price  LISTS  on  application. 
N.  BOETTNER,  Greussen,  near  Erfurt,  Germany. 

To  the  Trade  and  Others. 

MYOSOTIS    DISSITIFLORA  (true). —  Upwards  of 
5000  fine  strong  Plants  ready  to  plant  out,  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen, 
%$.  per  100.     Terms  cash. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Gardener,  Morland,  near  Penrith. 


CENTAUREA        RAGUSINA       CAND1DISSIMA 
COMPACTA.— New  Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  if.,  2s.  6d.t  and  5*. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


C1  tip  1*3.1*1  a.  Seed 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  are  now 
sending  out  New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public  To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.  First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.      31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION      to     the 
GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE    AND   AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,    including  Postage  to  the    United 
States,  is  fi  6s. 
1T72    I  T^ESCRI^TIVE~CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

10  ■■'   \  XJ   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application, 
"•he  Nu 


by  JOHI^ 

,|>j>li.  .in.'Ji 

rsenes,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  tnis  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots.— Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c-,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Mar6chal  Niel. 

RICHARD  "SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of    the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be    forwarded    gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.— See 

SUTTONS'    AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  gratis   and 
post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  and  SONS.  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading. 

Autumn  Bulbs. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  these  may 
be  obtained  by  application. 
Covent   Garden,    London,   W.C. 


New  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  received  his  first  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition.  Early 
orders  will  insure  fine  Bulbs.  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Notice. 

DUTCH     BULBS,  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Carriage  paid,  and  5  per  cent,  allowed  on  all  orders  of  £1  and 
upwards.     CATALOGUES  free. 

RANSLEYTANTON.F.R.H.S., Seed  and  Bulb  Merchant, Borough 
End,  London  Bridge,  S.E;  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON'S  {formerly  Ant.  Roozen) 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 
Overvcen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Sue. 

AE.  BARNAART  AND  CO.,  Vogelenzang, 
•  Haarlem,  Holland,  beg  to  remind  their  Patrons  and  the 
Trade  generally  that  their  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS  may  be  had  free,  from  their  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD 
AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E,,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  t,  1873. 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Bulbs. 

J  SCOTT  has  just  received,  direct  from  Holland, 
•  several  large  Consignments  of  the  above,  which  for  size,  weight, 
quality,  and  lowness  in  price,  cannot  be  surpassed.  CATALOG  U  ES 
on  application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Double  Neapolitan  Violets. 

WM.  RUMSEY  has  to  offer  Strong  PLANTS  of  the 
above,  ready  for  potting  and  forcing,  at  41.  per  dozen ;  251. 
per  100.     Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
ALPINE  WALLFLOWER,  and  other  spring  flowers  in  quantity. 
Priced  LIST  on  application. 
Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


Ferns,  Ferns. 

SILLMAN  can  supply  very  strong  healthy  FERNS, 
•  from  20J.  per  100.     LIST  of  sorts  on  application. 

N. B.    An  inspection  of  the  Nurseries  earnestly  solicited. 

The  Nurseries,  Strood,  Kent.  ^^ 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

P>OBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
^  stamps.  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


JULES  DE  COCK  et  SCEUR,  Horticulturists, 
Ghent.  Belgium,  have  now  in  their  establishment  splendid  speci- 
mens of  AZALEA  INDICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SI'IR/EAS,  YUCCAS, 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c:  CATALOGUE 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  and  stamp  for  postage. 


AZALEA  INDICA,  a  fine  lot  of  compact  bushy  plants, 
on  one  stem,  in  pots,  well  set  with  flower-buds,  qs.,  12s.,  ta, 
and  181.  per  dozen.  Handsome  Standard  BAYS,  in  tubs,  4  to  8  feet 
high,  very  cheap  Standard  ORANGE  TREES,  7  to  8  feet  high; 
small  ditto,  is.  6d.  and  sr.  6d,  each;  and  many  rare  FERNS  and 
PALMS. 
R.  GREEN,  Bedford  Conservatories,  Covent  Garden,  Market,  W.C. 


c 


CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).— 

Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 
T.  THORNTON,  Heatherside,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


~VT  EW  WINTER  VETCHES  and  RYE  WANTED. 
_L^I  Send  sample  and  price  to 

B.  L.  PIERPOINT,  Seedsman,  Horse  Market,  Warrington. 


London  A  SILVER  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  f"r 

R.iis.,    QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

1862.      0  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,   FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,   ROOTS,    Sec,  at    the    R.H.S.    Great    Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  1862. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,   the   Queen's    Seedsmen,    Reading. 

Paris     I        ~The  PREMIER   PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL  was 

ijm'    I  AWARDED  for 

xo  QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

'O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,   Reading. 

Vienna        The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 
1ft71    '  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

ibm.   IqtjtTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON   and   SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,    Reading. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.   LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon, 

Spiraea  japonica. 

HB.    SMITH   is   now   booking  orders   for    strong 
•     clumps,  for  forcing,  at  251.  per  100,  or  £u  per  1000,  cash 
Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 
when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 
receipt  ol  remittance.    Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  W, 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 


To  the  Trade. 

JDAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk,  begs  to  offer  : 
•     DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  healthy  plants,  5  to  6  inches, 
with  two  or  more  shoots,  at  60$.  per  100. 
CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA  and  JACKMANNI,  i%  to  2%    feet, 

extra  strong  plants,  7s.  to  as.  per  dozen. 
DIPLOPAPPUS    CHRYSOPHYLLUS,    bushy    plants,    10    inches, 

■  St.  per  dozen. 
SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  10  to  12  inches,  bushy  plants,  with  flower 
buds,  suitable  for  potting,  301.  per  too. 
Cash   must   accompany   orders   Irom    unknown    Correspondents. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  wmiiout  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  ij  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  \%  to  4  a"nd  5  feet,  transplanted. 
»  ALDER,  1J4  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 

BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3  106  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR, 3  to  G  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


To  Market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

CABRAGE  PLANTS  for  SALE,  by  the  Acre,  or  less 
quantity  (selected  stock  of  Improved  Fulham). 
Elms  Farm,  Barnes,  Surrey. 


C1ABBAGE  PLANTS— Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
I  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  : — Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  3s.  per  1000 ;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2s.  td.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  CABBAGE  PLANTS.— Good 
strong  Plants  for  Sale  of  the  following  sorts  :— Battersea,  Enlield 
Maiket,  Imperial  Ox-heart,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Ox  Cabbage 
Plants,  at  21.  30V  per  1000.  Remittance  to  accompany  orders  from 
unknown  Correspondents. 

j.  WOOBERRY,  Nurseryman,  Billingsliurst,    Sussex. 

ITALIAN    RYE-GRASS    SEED.— Irish-saved    Seed, 
of  this  Season's  growth,  extra  pure,  and  well  coloured,  i8lb.  per 
bushel.     Samples  and  lowest  prices  can  be  had  from 

MICHAEL  GRANT,  Elm  Grove  Nursery.  Newry,  Ireland. 


Carter's  Grass  Seeds. 
Vienna,   1873.— BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

\J  GRASS  SEEDS,  ROi  IT  MODELS, 
FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
awarded  the  highest  Class  Medal— the 
MEDAL  for  PROGRESS. 

London,  1862.— pARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

V^  GRASS  and  other  SEEDS  awarded  the 
only  Prize  Medal. 

Paris,     1867.— BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

Kj  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Vienna,   1873.— /BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

\J  GRASS  SEEDS  are   Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
JAS.  CARTER  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C 

JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  ^Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  applicatio 


M 


R:. ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 


RODERICK      N1COLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ' ____ 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  ia,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  W. 

LI  T  HOGRA  P  H  V— PHOTO      and       CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ol 
work  sent  free. 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
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ORMSON'S 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING    WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent  quality 
enables  H.  ORMSON  to  say  that  his  WOOD-FRAMED  HOTHOUSES  will  last  ioo  years. 

H.  ORMSON,  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many 
years'  experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
gives    him    confidence   in    stating   that   all    structures    erected   by  him  will    answer  their  intended  purpose 

without  risk  of  disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs  Built, 
Heated,  and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 

H.  O.'s  Light  and  Substantial  Method  of  BUILDING  PLANT  and  FRUIT  HOUSES,  &c, 
with  special  provision  for  carrying  away  condensed  moisture,  is  combined  with  a  system  of  Glazing, 
whereby  the  advantages  of  putty  glazing  are  retained,  and  its  defects  avoided.  There  being  no 
front  putty  exposed,  no  open  spaces  to  permit  an  undue  loss  of  heat,  or  ingress  of  cold  draughts, 
the  ventilation  is  put  under  control,  and  the  great  waste  of  fuel  consequent  on  many  of  the  plans  of  dry 
glazing  is  avoided. 

MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  HEATED  BY  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled, 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans   and  Estimates   on   application,    and  Estimates  given  for  Architects'    Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDER    TO   HER   MAJESTY,    AND   HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   MANUFACTURER    TO    THE   COMMISSIONERS   OE 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


September  6,   1S73.] 
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PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,   &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul  well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
flowers." — Journal  of Horticulture. 


William  Paul 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,   and   CROCUSES,   and   other   DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  orders. 
Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post. 

PAUL'S   NURSERIES  and  SEED   WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,   LONDON,   N. 


CARTE  R'S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

H YACI NTHS 
AND    OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 

eg-    For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and    23S,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


DUTCH    BULBS. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Will  forward  Post  Free  to  intending  Purchasers  their  AUTUMNAL  CATALOGUE, 
replete  with  the  most  superb  and  choice  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Spring  and  Early 
Summer-flowering  and  Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  ;  comprising  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS, 
SPARAXIS  ;  ACHIMENES,  AMARYLLIS,  CALADIUMS,  CYCLAMENS,  GLOXINIAS, 
SPIRAEAS,  DIELYTRAS,  TROP^OLUMS,  TRITOMAS,  &c,  &c,  specially  imported  for  their 
Grand  Spring  Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

D,,  L.  &  L.  offer  their  "Crystal  Palace  Collection"  of  Flower  Roots,  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  last  season,  for  One  Guinea,  containing— 


12  choice  named  HYACINTHS 
12      „       mixed  HYACINTHS 
6      ,,       POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
100      ,,        named  CROCUS 
So      „  ,,         SNOWDROPS 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Seaport  in  England. 


24  fine  mixed  RANUNCULUS 


ANEMONES 
early  TULIPS 
late  TULIPS 
JONQUILS 

No  charge  made  for  packing. 


THE  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. ;  and  WEST  COATES,  EDINBURGH 


& ..-.. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    HANDSOMEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


William   Bull,  F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  about  to  furnish  Conservatories  to  an  inspection  of  the  above, 

also  of  the 

MAGNIFICENT  SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 


WINTER   GARDEN. 

Several  very  large  specimens  of  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  that  would  cover  a  good  space,   and  produce  an 
immediate  effect,  without  waiting  half  a  lifetime  to  see  the  magnificent  flowers  of  this  excellent  Climber. 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTl'kAT,      SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  DAHLIAS,  ASTERS,  &c  ,  Septembers,  l873- 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1.-34  DAHLIAS,  cm  blooms,  distinct     I 

ist  Prize,   Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  £l  5$. 
sd,    Mr.  \V.  Seale,  The  Vine  Nurseries,  Scvcnoaks,  £i. 

Class  ?.— i»DAHLIAS,  cut  blooms,  distinct    (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  I.  Burpitt,  c.r.  to  K.  P,  Taylor,  Esq.,  Loughboroujjh  Road, 

Brixton,  15*. 
ad,   Mr.  1    Beach,  Gr.  to  C.  R.  C.  Petley,  Esq.,  Riverhead, near Se\    1 
jjd,    Mr.  J.  Caiucs,  Hampton  Wick,  7*.  [oaks,  1   1 

Ci  .\ss4.-12  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  1  ut  bl as,    ('  »pi  n  ) 

ist,  Mr.  B.  Rowe,The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  ios, 

2d,    Mr.  I   George,  Putnej  Heath,?*.  rn.  ■ 

id,    Mr.  E.  Smith,  Gr.  to   ft  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  P 

Class  5.— 12  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  cut  blooms,  (A m, ih  urs  ) 
ist,  Mr.  R.  Anders.. n,  21,  Hlyilie  Street,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  I ■.,  ■ 
2d,    Mr.  E.  Ki.wf,  tor-  |        3d,   Mr.  J.  George,  js. 

CLASS  6.— o  ASTERS,  not  quilled,  in  8  inch  pots     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr,  E  Smith, £x.  3d,    Mr.  j.  George,  iqs. 

ad,    Mr.  E,  Rowe,  151. 

Prises  in  Classes  7,  8  and  o,  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugdi  n 
Class  7.— a  Tray  Df  ASTERS,  ?j  blooms,  not  less  than  8  \  ah  ti<    , 
Pa  Qnj  -flowered,  with  incurved  petals,      (Open.) 

isi,  Mi ,  R.  Anderi £i  is. 

Class  8.— A  Tray  or  A  si  ERS,  24  blooms,  not  less  than  8  vari.  .     ., 
Victoria,  with  reflexed  petals. 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Gaines,  £l   is. 
Class  9. —A  Tray  of  ASTERS,  24  blooms,  not  lei  ■  than  B  vari 
Pompon  or  Smalt-flowered, 
ist,  Mr.  J,  Gaines,  £t  is.                  |          Extra,  Mr.  R.  Anderson. 
Class  12.— 6  Potsof  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  (lancifoliumj,  not 
fewer  than  3  varieties.     (<  tpi  n.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.    Raines,   C-r.    to   H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq,,  Soulhyrtic    House, 
Southgate,  N..&. __ 

Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6ct.  eachj,  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin, 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  IX. D. 

iAMES  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
IERTHOLD  Seem  ANN,  I'h.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-!  [bnry 
Professor  KARL   KOCH. 
Baron  von    Ml  m.i  I  1:, 
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Sil^arkiters'Clr^mcIe 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBEZ  6,  1873. 


THE  International  Fruit  Show,  which 
opened  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Manchester,  if  it  has  not  proved  all 
that  could  be  desired,  has  certainly  been  a  de- 
cided success  so  far  as  regards  the  bringing 
together  a  fine  exhibition — the  best,  doubtless, 
which  has  been  seen  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  frater- 
nity to  meet  for  the  interchange  of  friendly 
greetings  and  other  objects  has  also  been 
turned  to  good  account.  At  the  time  we  write 
the  financial  results  are  not  known,  but  at 
the  banquet,  over  which  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  DERBY  presided,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the 
Society  would  profit  to  the  extent  of  ^1000. 
Should  this  be  so,  and  should  a  suggestion  of 
the  Chairman,  that  the  Society's  debt  should 
at  once  be  extinguished  by  public  subscrip- 
tion— an  object  towards  which  some  progress 
was  made  during  the  evening — be  realised,  the 
exhibition  must  be  written  down  asared-letterday 
for  the  Society.  The  opening  day  was  not  alto- 
gether propitious,  but,  though  thunder  showers 
prevailed  in  the  forenoon,  the  afternoon 
brightened  up,  and  a  very  considerable  company 
of  visitors,  after  inspecting  the  exhibits,  stayed  to 
enjoy  the  musical  promenade.  Notwithstanding 
the  downpour  Lord  Derby  attended  punctually 
at  noon,  and  after  a  tour  of  inspection  declared 
the  show  open  in  a  brief  address. 

Most  of  the  departments  —  fruits,  flowers, 
plants,  vegetables,  implements,  &c. — were  well 
represented  ;  but  the  great  feature  of  the  show 
was  the  fruit,  and  especially  the  Grapes,  of  which 
the  exhibits  from  Mr.  HUNTER,  of  Lambton 
Castle,  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  of  Glamis  Castle, 
were  wonderfully  fine,  especially  those  exhibited 
in  the  class  of  10  distinct  varieties.  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  took  the  lead,  exhibited  a  re- 
markable bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  13  lb.  2  oz.,  a  much 
heavier  weight,  we  believe,  than  has  been 
previously  recorded  in  the  case  of  this  variety. 
The  three  bunches  of  Hamburghs  which  won 
for  Mr.  COLEMAN  the  1st  prize,  though 
from  a  60-year  old  Vine,  which  bears  him 
annually  upwards  of  400  lb.  of  Grapes,  were 
remarkable  rather  for  the  colour  and  finish  of 
the  berries  than  for  their  size.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  was  produced  in  splendid  condition 
as  to  berry  and  flavour  by  Mr.  William  Thom- 
son, and  was  honoured  by  receiving  the  pri  : 
for  the  best  seedling  Grape,  while  the  three  prizes 
for  two  bunches  of  new  Grapes  were  all  carried 
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off  by  the  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  which  was 
shown  in  capital  condition  by  various  cultivators, 
and  with  little,  if  any,  indication  of  that  cracking 
which  is  said  sometimes  to  disfigure  it.  The 
heaviest  bunch  in  the  show  was  a  cluster  of  the 
Syrian  Grape,  exhibited  by  Mr.  DICKSON,  gr.  to 
J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Langholm.  This  weighed 
J  6  lb.  6  oz.,  a  weight  which  has  been  more  than 
once  surpassed. 

The  most  striking  and  meritorious  exhibition 
in  the  show  was  one  likely  enough  to  be  passed 
over  unobserved  by  many  of  the  visitors.  This 
was  a  Queen  Pine-apple  weighing  S  lb.  4  oz., 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Sandford,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  BECTIVE,  M.P.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a  well 
ripened,  evenly  swelled,  handsome  fruit.  There 
was  also  a  seedling  Pine-apple  from  Lambton 
Castle,  and  bearing  that  name,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  of  very  fine  quality,  and  certainly  carries  a 
very  fine  appearance.  It  was  shown  in  different 
stages  of  development,  showing  it  to  be  a  quick 
fruiter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition-house  in 
which  the  fruit  was  staged  was  neat ;  narrow 
tables,  not  too  high  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
readily  travelling  over  them,  extended  in  five 
lines  the  length  of  the  building,  the  centre  one 
being  occupied  by  plants,  and  the  rest  with  fruit. 
The  annexe  tent  was  devoted  to  the  plants  and 
flowers,  its  objectionable  timber  posts  being  con- 
verted into  ornamental  columns  by  the  simple 
device  of  suspending  around  and  about  them  a 
thin  veil  of  trailing  Ivy  stems,  the  foliage  of 
which  just  sufficed  to  do  away  with  the  raw,  un- 
furnished appearance  which  is  so  objectionable 
in  timber-framed  tents. 

Owing  to  the  judicious  plan  adopted  of  com- 
pleting the  staging,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  finishing  up  by  7  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  and  owing  to  the  pro- 
vision of  an  ample  staff  of  censors,  the  judging 
was  got  through,  and  the  whole  place  smartened 
up — so  far  as  the  rain  permitted — before  the 
opening  hour. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  plants,  the  most  re- 
markable were  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  Messrs.  COLE  &  Son  ;  a  finely- 
flowered  group  of  specimen  Clematises  from 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  SON;  Conifers  and  hardy 
shrubs  from  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  Maurice 
Young,  and  others  ;  and  a  brilliant  and  exten- 
sive group  of  Gladioli  well  displayed  on  a  steep 
sloping  bank  at  the  end  of  the  annexe,  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Vegetables  occupied  two  tents  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  one  being  devoted  to  a  really 
interesting  and  tolerably  complete  exhibition  of 
Potatos.  Other  vegetables  were  both  abundant 
and  good.  Two  societies,  the  Loughborough 
and  the  Cheltenham  and  Gloucestershire, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  display  the  products 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  These  were 
the  only  responses  to  Class  4,  which  was  set 
apart  for  this  particular  object ;  while  Class  3, 
intended  for  Fruit  of  Foreign  Growth,  sent  over 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  grown,  was 
altogether  blank.  The  term  International, 
therefore,  was  hardly  justified. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen 
greater  pains  taken  to  diversify  the  monotonous 
rows  of  plates  with  an  intermixture  of  foliage, 
and  to  have  seen  an  attempt  to  develope,  more 
fully,  the  educational  character  of  the  exhibition. 
On  another  occasion,  too,  it  will  be  well  to 
devise  some  means  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  growers  who  might  be  disposed  to  supply 
a  very  pressing  need-  cheap  and  sound  fruit 
for  the  people.  For  a  more  detailed  account,  we 
refer  to  the  report  in  another  column. 


_- There  is  one  feature  of  the  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bitions held  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  West  of 
England,  namely,  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  the  best 
House  and  Street  Decorations,  that  might  per- 
haps be  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
positive  advantage.  Some  of  the  most  popular  and 
at  the  same  time  most  successful  of  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibitions are  undoubtedly  held  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  among  these  Taunton,  Trowbridge,  and  Sherborne 
furnish  conspicuous  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
popular  interest  can  be  called  forth.  At  these  and 
other  places  the  occasion  of  the  annual  flower  show  is 
the  great  gala-day  of  the  year ;  and  the  residents  of 
the  particular  town  vie  with  each  other  in  decorating 
their  houses  and  public  streets.  At  Sherborne,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  occasion  of  the  flower  show,  the 
flags  in  the  stone  pathways  at  the  sides  of 
the  principal  street  are  removed,  and  Spruce 
Firs  decorated  with  small  flags  planted  at  in- 
tervals. At  Shepton  Mallet  the  streets  are  festooned 
in    diagonal    lines,    stout    poles    being    erected    on 


either  side  of  the  roadways  in  order  to  aid  the  dis- 
play. The  inhabitants  as  a  whole  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  success  is  assured.  At  Taunton 
it  is  the  practice  to  offer  prizes  for  house  decoration, 
and  some  elaborate  and  expensive  designs  are  brought 
into  competition.  The  main  street  of  the  town  of 
Taunton  is,  on  a  show  day,  a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  floral  and  leafy  eruptions,  mingled  with  banners 
of  almost  every  hue,  appear  in  the  fronts  of  the  houses. 
At  the  recent  Weston-super-Mare  show  prizes  were 
offered  for  triumphal  arches  thrown  across  the  street  ; 
and  though  this  was  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind 
had  been  attempted  there,  it  being  the  first  exhibition, 
and  only  a  short  notice  had  been  given,  the  result  was 
gratifying.  There  are  few  matters  of  a  similar  kind 
in  which  improved  taste  is  more  demanded.  There 
are  some  well-to-do  towns  in  which  flower  shows  are 
held,  that  give  no  intimation  that  such  is  the  case  till 
the  exhibition  ground  is  reached,  so  little  of  enthusiasm 
is  there  manifested  in  the  matter.  Frequently  it 
happens  that  shows  held  under  such  cold  and  unin- 
viting circumstances  fail  to  pay  their  way. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Colonies  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  :— The  diploma  of  honour,  the  highest 
prize  which  can  be  given,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Victoria  Acclimatisation  Society.  The  Governments 
and  exhibitors  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  including 
New  Zealand,  but  exclusive  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  not  represented,  have  divided  between  them 
no  less  than  139  medals  of  progress  and  merit,  besides 
numerous  diplomas  for  their  fine  samples  and  speci- 
mens of  wines,  wools,  preserved  meats,  fibres, 
minerals,  fruits,  &c.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  merchants 
have  secured  16  medals,  besides  diplomas  of  merit  for 
the  collection  of  diamonds  and  the  samples  of  Angora 
wool  and  other  articles  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mosenthal. 
The  exhibitors  of  coffee,  cinnamon,  fibres,  and  oils  in 
Ceylon  have  secured  one  medal  for  progress,  taken  by 
Volkart  Brothers,  five  medals  and  six  diplomas 
of  merit.  The  exhibitors  in  Mauritius  of  sugars,  and 
of  woods,  fibres,  .Sic. ,  have  been  awarded  one  medal 
for  progress,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Bitot,  for  his  superb 
samples  of  crystallised  "  Vesou  "  sugars,  ten  medals 
aud  six  diplomas  of  merit.  Messrs.  Soutar  &  Co., 
of  Jamaica,  have  been  awarded  a  medal  of  merit  for 
their  small  but  choice  collection  of  cigars.  A  similar 
award  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Banner 
Brothers,  for  their  interesting  collection  of  Ashantee 
implements,  and  dyed  cloths,  and  for  their  specimens 
of  palm  oil,  ground-nuts,  &c,  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Devenish  has  also  secured  the  second- 
class  medal  for  his  specimens  of  woods  from  Trinidad, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Needham  received  a  diploma  of  merit 
for  cocoa  sent  from  his  estate  in  that  colony.  The 
Government  of  Bahamas,  and  three  exhibitors  in  those 
islands,  have  been  awarded  diplomas  for  sponges, 
fibres,  and  shellwork.  Among  British  exhibitors,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Brown,  of  Cannon  Street,  London,  have  been 
awarded  the  medal  for  merit  for  their  galvanised  wire 
netting. 

We  learn  that  the  stock  of  the  beautiful  Tac- 

sonia  insignis,  recently  figured  by  us  (fig.  239, 
p.  1 1 13),  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 
Son,  of  York,  and  will  be  sent  out  by  them  in  due 
season. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's    remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  August  23,  omitted,  by  misadventure,  in  our 
last  issue  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  at  sea-level,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
was  about  30  inches.  A  decrease  occurred  during  the 
17th  and  iSth,  and  reached  its  minimum,  29.6  inches,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  ;  by  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
29.9  inches  was  recorded,  but  the  readings  had  again 
decreased  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  daily 
values  were,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  1 7th,  all 
in  defect  of  the  average.  The  mean  reading  for  the 
week  shows  a  decrease  of  about  o.  17  inches  from  that 
of  the  previous  week.  The  highest  temperatures  by 
day  varied  from  74^°  on  the  17th  to  6S4°  on  the  20th, 
and  the  lowest  at  night  from  54J0  on  the  22d  to  490  on 
the  17th  ;  their  respective  averages  being 720  and  SlV> 
The  corresponding  mean  values  for  the  week  ending 
the  9th  were  794"  and  565%  and  last  week  76°  and 
54f\  The  absolute  daily  ranges  of  temperature 
averaged  about  20^°.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and 
their  departures  were  as  follows  : — 17th,  59°.  5,  —  I°.6  ; 
18th,  59°.3,  — 1°.7;  19th,  58°.2,  — 2°.7;  20th, 
58°.6,— 2°.2;  21st,  6o".S, +0°.  1  ;  22d,  62°.3,  +  I°.6; 
23d,  6i°.6, +  1°.  The  mean  departures  from  average 
for  the  past  two  weeks  were  +  3°. 8  and  +  1°.  7,  but  for 
the  present  week  — 0°.8,  thus  showing  a  decrease  in 
temperature  of  about  2°.  weekly.  The  temperature 
in  the  sun's  rays  averaged  about  nSJs  daily,  and  on 
the  grass  at  night  about  47^°.  The  weather  through- 
out was  very  cloudy,  rain  fell  on  three  days,  and 
tolerably  brisk  south-westerly  winds  were  prevalent. 
The  amount  of  rain  measured  was  0.65  inch,  of  which 
0.57  inch  fell  on  the  18th,  very  heavy  rain  falling 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  for  the  week  was  1676  miles 
against  2186  for  the  week  ending  the  16th,  and  2002 
in  that  ending  August  9. 

In   England  the  extreme    high    day   temperatures 


ranged  from  7Si°  at  Portsmouth  to  68°  at  Liverpool, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  723°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  52°  at 
Bristol  to  46°  at  Nottingham,  the  general  average 
being  481°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  was  240. 
The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  724° 
at  Portsmouth  and  634°  at  Liverpool,  with  an  average 
value  of  67]°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  534°  at  Bristol  to  494°  at  Nottingham, 
with  a  general  average  of  $i%°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  15J0,  varying  from 
20J' at  Blackheath  to  10J'  at  Liverpool.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  574°,  the  highest  being 
at  Portsmouth,  6l°,  and  the  lowest  at  Eccles,  56$°. 
The  fall  of  rain  during  the  week  varied  from  1}  inch 
nearly  at  Nottingham  and  Eccles,  1  inch  at  Manchester, 
to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  at  Portsmouth,  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  being  eight-tenths  of  an  inch. 
Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Birmingham  and  Hull  on 
August  19.  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
fine,  cloudy,  but  showery. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from  69° 
at  Paisley  and  Edinburgh  to  62°  at  Leith.  The  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  4S0  at  Dundee  to  39°  at 
Aberdeen,  their  respective  averages  being  654°  and  43°. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  $Si°<  'he 
highest  being  at  Taisley,  571,  and  the  lowest  at  Leith, 
54°.  Rain  fell  at  Leith  to  the  amount  of  14  inch  ;  at 
Aberdeen  rather  more  than  1 J  inch  was  measured ;  at 
Glasgow  a  quarter  of  an  inch  only  was  recorded.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  72°,  the 
lowest  46}°,  the  mean  5S4",  and  rainfall  six-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  during  the  week  ending 
August  30,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about  29.8  inches  ;  on 
the  following  day  the  values  had  increased  to  29.9 
inches,  and  continued  near  this  value,  with  very  slighc 
oscillations,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  when  a 
sudden  decrease  to  29  5  inches  took  place.  An  increase 
to  29.9  inches  was  then  registered  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  average  value  shows  a  decrease  of  about 
five-hundredths  of  an  inch  from  that  of  the  previous 
week.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day  were  tolerably 
equable,  varying  only  between  774°  on  the  25th  and 
63^°  on  the  29th,  the  values  on  the  remaining  days 
being  about  73°.  The  lowest  temperatures  at  night 
ranged  between  5940  on  the  25th  and  48°  nearly 
on  the  29th.  The  average  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture was  about  170.  The  mean  daily  tempera- 
tures and  their  departures  from  average  were 
as  follows  : — 24th,  640. 1,  +  3°.6;  25th,  67°.4, 
+  6°.g  ;  26th,  64°.3,  +  4° ;  27th,  63°.2,  +  3°.i  ;  28th, 
-o°.i;  29th,  54°.  3,  -5°.4;  30th,  +o°.3;  thus  show- 
ing a  sudden  depression  on  the  2Sth  and  29th.  The 
mean  excess  of  temperature  above  the  average  was 
nearly  2°,  while  in  the  previous  week  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  i°  was  registered.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  was  south-westerly  :  on  the  24th  and 
25th  very  little  pressure  was  experienced,  but,  corre- 
sponding with  the  decreasing  barometer  readings, 
fresher  gusts  were  recorded,  and  on  the  28th  a  mode- 
rate gale  prevailed,  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  square 
foot  on  this  day  being  nearly  20  lb.,  and  the  average 
for  the  day  nearly  1  lb.  No  doubt  the  decrease  in 
temperature  referred  to  above  was  caused  by  this 
strong  and  cool  current  of  air.  On  the  24th  a  violent 
thunderstorm  commenced  about  6  P.M.,  and  lasted  till 
about  7.30  P.M.,  and  another  occurred  between  9  ar,d 
11  P.M.  Very  frequent  and  vivid  lightning  prevailed, 
and  extremely  heavy  rain  fell,  |  inch  being  measured 
on  this  evening.  The  remainder  of  the  week  was 
tolerably  fine  though  cloudy,  and  rain  fell  at  times. 
The  total  amount  measured  in  the  week  was  slightly 
below  1 1  inch. 

In  England  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
from  784"  at  Portsmouth  to  720  at  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Hull,  the  average  value  being  75  J°.  The 
lowest  temperatures  at  night  ranged  between  50®  at 
Liverpool  and  Leeds  and  45}°  at  Portsmouth,  the 
general  average  being  47  j°.  The  range  of  temperature 
varied  from  334°,  nearly,  at  Portsmouth  to  22°  at 
Liverpool  and  Leeds.  The  average  high  day  tempera- 
ture over  the  country  was  nearly  69°,  and  the  low  night 
temperature  54I0,  thus  giving  a  mean  range  of  about 
1 5°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  about 
60°,  the  highest  being  at  Blackheath,  62°,  nearly,  and 
the  lowest  5SJ0,  at  Liverpool.  A  somewhat  rapid 
barometric  depression  was  experienced  over  the  whole 
country  on  the  27th  and  28th,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
week  increasing  values  were  generally  registered.  On 
the  28th  and  29th  a  fresh  gale  was  generally  prevalent. 
In  the  early  portion  of  the  week  thunderstorms 
were  prevalent,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
At  most  places  rain  fell  on  six  or  seven  days,  the 
amount  measured  generally  exceeding  1  inch.  At 
Bristol  the  recorded  fall  was  ij  inch,  at  Manchester 
14  inch  nearly,  and  at  Blackheath,  Nottingham,  and 
Eccles,  nearly  i\  inch.  The  average  fall  over  the 
country  was  i.|  inch  nearly.  The  sky  was  very 
cloudy  throughout. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied 
between  71 4°  at  Edinburgh  and  05*  at  Dundee,  and 
the  lowest  at  night  between  503*  at  Aberdeen  and  46° 
at  Paisley,   their   respective   averages   being  6SJ°  and 
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4Sf°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the" week  was  5S0, 
the  highest  being  59!°  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  lowest 
56f  at  Dundee.  The  rainfall  at  Edinburgh  was  nearly 
2  inches,  and  at  Paisley  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  the 
average  fall  being  nearly  I  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest   temperature  was  71$°,  the 
lowest  440,  the  mean  5S40,  and  the  rainfall  2  inches. 

At    the   Brunswick    Hotel,     Manchester,    on 

Wednesday  night  last,  Mr.  Ari'LEBY,  of  Dorking, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  a 
purse,  by  his  friends,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  personal  worth  and  services  to  horticulture. 

In    a    recent    number    of    the    journal   of 

Botany,  Professor  Church  gives  the  result  of  his 
Analysis  of  the  Great  Puff-Ball,  Lycoperdon 
giganteum.  The  ash  contained  46  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  35  per  cent,  of  potash,  which  elements 
exist  but  in  small  proportions  in  the  soil,  but  which  are 
largely  accumulated  in  plants.  It  is  therefore  inferred, 
from  the  known  parasitism  of  fungi,  that  the  Puff-ball 
derives  its  phosphorus  and  potash  from  the  stores 
already  accumulated  in  the  higher  plants.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  within  fairy  rings,  enriched  as  it  is  by 


to  new  parks  is  here  avoided,  by  reason  of  the  undu- 
lating character  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  existence 
upon  it  of  a  number  of  old  trees.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of 
Battersea,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  general  designing 
of  the  place,  has  taken  advantage  of  all  its  natural 
characteristics,  and  supplemented  them  in  the  best 
possible  taste  with  work  that  is  at  once  novel  and 
consistent  with  them.  A  card  containing  the  following 
was  freely  distributed  in  the  grounds  : — ■ 
"  CANNON  HILL  PARK. 
"  Oi'Enbd   September   i,    1873. 

"  Through  the  bounty  of  God,  I  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  giving  Cannon  Hill  Park  to  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood. 

"  I  would  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the  park  may 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  healthful  recreation  to  the  people 
of  Birmingham,  and  that  they  will  aid  in  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  what  is  now  their  own  property, 

"  Louisa  Annf,  Ryland. 

"Barford  Hill,  Warwick." 

Mr.  Alfred  Rodway,  of  Aston  Hall,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  parks,  will  have  the  general  super- 
inlendence  of  this,  as  of  all  the  parks  in  the  borough  ; 
but  the  place  will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  grown  by  Mr.  A. 
McLachlan,  gardener  at  Dungomney,  Greenock. 
Mr.  McLachlan  states  that  it  is  a  new  variety,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  the  purple  Cockscomb  with  another 
from  America,  and  that  the  difference  (both  in  colour 
and  foliage  we  believe)  is  very  apparent  when  it  is  seen 
in  company  with  other  varieties.  Though  the  com- 
mittee were  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  its  distinctness 
from  other  fine  strains  of  crimson  Cockscomb,  they 
were  much  impressed  by  the  excellent  cultivation  dis- 
played. Indeed,  we  have  rarely  if  ever  seen  such 
magnificent  combs  on  plants  so  dwarf,  and  with  such 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  faultless  foliage. 

Before  Portulacas  go  out  of  bloom  for  the 

season  it  may  be  interesting  to  cite  some  observations 
of  Professor  Bessey  in  the  American  Naturalist^  as  to 
the  fertilisation  of  these  plants  : — 

"  In  both  the  common  species  of  Portulaca  [i.e.,  grandi- 
flora  and  oleracea),  if  the  stamens  are  brushed  lightly  in 
any  direction,  they  will  immediately  with  a  strong 
impulse  bend  over  toward  the  point  from  which  they  were 
brushed  ;  for  example,  if  a  pin  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  stamens  from  left  to  right,  they  will  bend  from  right 
to  left ;  if  the  direction  of  the  pin  be  now  reversed  so  as 
to  pass  from  right  to  left,  the  stamens  will  spring  back 


Fig.  255.— st.  aubert  plum 


the  decaying  mycelium,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The 
analysis  of  the  fresh  Puff-ball  shows  a  composition  of 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  54  per  cent,  of  albuminoids, 
2  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  and  rather  more  than  a  half 
per  cent  of  ash.  When  the  water  is  driven  off  it  is 
found  that  the  nitrogenous  elements  (albuminoids) 
constitute  no  less  than  66  per  cent.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  these  plants  are  esteemed  nutritious  food. 

From  a  Birmingham  paper  we  learn  that  Miss 

Ryland's  noble  giftofaPuBLic  Park  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham  was  on  Monday  last  formally  dedi- 
cated to  the  people's  use,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  including  many  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  several  influential  residents  of  the  town. 
For  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  given  to  the 
town,  Cannon  Hill  Park  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Its  situation  is  accessible,  healthy,  and  even  more  than 
pleasant.  The  side  of  the  town  on  which  it  is  situated 
takes  it  away  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  factories, 
and  if  the  visitor  turns  his  back  upon  the  town,  there 
is  nothing  but  a  charming  rural  prospect  of  Worcester- 
shire scenery  before  him.  The  land  which  forms  the 
park  was  formerly  a  dairy  farm,  and  is  66  acres  in 
area.  The  freehold  was  given  by  Miss  Ryland  to 
the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  town,  together  with 
the  sum  of  ^5000  towards  the  expenses  of  laying  it 
out.  The  work  of  laying  out  the  park  was  rendered 
much  easier,  and  the  artificial  appearance  so  inimical 


Mr.  S.  Hearne,  who  will  occupy  the  entrance  lodge. 
Mr.  Hearne  is  a  practical  gardener  of  many  years' 
experience.  He  has  had  a  large  share  of  the  laying- 
out  of  the  new  park,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  task  speaks  for  his  great  ability  as  a 
landscape  gardener,  and  gives  an  assurance  that  this 
already  beautiful  place  will  not  suffer,  but  improve  in 
his  hands. 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  inform  us  what 

Pelotas  berries  are?  It  ,is  stated  that  they  are 
used  to  mix  with  coffee.  According  to  a  circular  now 
before  us — 

"  Pelotas  coffee  is  a  mixture  half  of  fine  coffee  and  half 
of  Pelotas  berry — a  berry  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  albumen  and  other  nutritive  properties.  It  is  prepared 
by  Grobe's  process,  which  has  the  approval  of  chemists 
like  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  and  by  which  the  berries  are 
cleansed  of  all  impurities  which  are  now  consumed  with 
it,  and  which  are  often  as  noxious  to  the  taste  as  they  are 
detrimental  to  health.  The  aroma  obtained  is  also  much 
better  than  in  the  ordinary  roasting  process.  The  Pelotas 
berry  is  certainly  vastly  superior  to  chicory,  which  is  so 
extensively  mixed  with  coffee,  both  from  its  flavour  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  deteriorating  principles,  whilst  in 
the  amount  of  actual  nourishment  it  contains  it  far  sur- 
passes the  very  best  of  coffees." 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  Cockscomb  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 


from  left  to  right,  and  this  reversal  of  motion  may  be 
continued  for  some  time,  of  course  with  diminished 
energy.  The  motion  seems  to  be  induced  by  a  pushing 
or  bending  of  the  stamens,  as  simply  touching  it  appears 
not  to  affect  it  at  all,  and  the  direction  of  this  motion 
seems  to  be  determined  by,  and  always  contrary  to,  the 
pushing  and  bending.  The  object  of  this  is,  I  think, 
evident.  When  a  small  insect  visits  the  flower  and 
struggles  through  the  thicket  of  stamens,  as  it  bends  them 
away  from  itself  they  will  react  and  bend  closely." 


ST.  AUBERT  PLUM. 

We  copy  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  255)  from 
an  excellent  Belgian  publication,  the  Bulletin  a" Arbori- 
culture, for  a  two-fold  purpose— one,  in  order  to  show 
how  effective  and  beautiful  a  fruit  show  may  be  made, 
when  a  little  taste  is  exercised;  the  other,  to  call 
attention  to  the  Plum  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Smith's 
engraving  does  as  full  justice  to  the  subject  as  is  possible 
in  the  absence  of  colour.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
that  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  the  plate  white,  bordered 
with  pale  blue,  and  encircled  by  a  spray  of  variegated 
Ivy,  the  margins  of  whose  leaves  are  edged  with  pale 
rose.  No  one  will  say  that  this  adornment  could  at  all 
interfere  with  the  labours  of  the  judges,  while  the 
general  effect,  and  consequent  gratification  of  the 
spectators,  would  be  immensely  enhanced. 
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The  St.  Aubert  Plum  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  is  of 
an  oval  form,  rounded  at  both  ends.  The  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  flesh  are  like  those  of  the  best  Green 
Gage.  The  skin  is  greenish,  suffused  with  gold,  spotted 
and  marked  here  and  there  with  a  crimson  blush.  The 
stone  is  free  from  the  flesh.  The  St.  Aubert  Plum  is 
thus  clearly  very  like  the  Golden  Drop,  but  it  is  stated 
to  ripen  nearly  a  month  earlier,  and  to  be  superior  to 
it  in  quality,  and  specially  in  productiveness. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  tr.etextum,  «.  Sp. 

(Crispa.)  Labelli  auriculis  angulatis  angustis  ;  isthmo  lato, 
portione  antica  reniformi  lobulata;  carinL;  in  ima  basi  pronis 
geminis,  carina  arguta  ancipiti  obtusa  interjecta  alte  procur- 
rentis  ;  callo  oblongo  parvo  utrinque  antice,  callis  llgulatis  cla- 
vatis  pluribus  circumjecris  ;  columns  alis  semiovatis  ;  tabula 
infrastigmatica  obtusangula  magna. 

The  affinity  of  Oncidium  crispum  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine.  I  named  that  novelty  last  spring.  Having 
now  had  at  hand  beautiful  flowers  of  Oncidium  curtum, 
Lindl.,  a  very  rare  plant,  from  Mr.  George  Toll  (Hul- 
lard  Hall  Nursery,  Manchester),  I  have  once  more 
very  carefully  looked  over,  after  some  months,  the 
whole  affinity,  having  at  hand  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  decision :  I  come  to  the  same  result — that  it  is 
a  very  lovely  novelty. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  Liverpool, 
for  beautifully  dried  flowers.  I  am  informed  that  the 
plant  has  a  spray  of  flowers  about  a  foot  long,  not 
close  together,  but  very  light  and  feathery.  It  has, 
too,  a  very  sweet  perfume.  The  sepals  and  the  very 
broad  blunt  retuse  petals  are  horse-chestnut  colour, 
with  many  yellow  blotches.  The  lip  is  dark  yellow, 
■with  a  broad  brown  margin  around  the  broad  anterior 
part,  excepting  the  last  circumference,  which  is  yellow. 
The  plant  is  not  only  an  English  introduction,  it  is, 
besides,  an  English  discovery.  Mr.  E.  D.  Jones,  of 
Liverpool,  discovered  it  in  the  glorious  province  of  San 
Paulo,  in  Brazil.  H.  G  Rchb.f. 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


I  THINK  it  may  interest  many  of  your  readers 
to  learn  that  for  the  future  Lagerstrcemia 
Indica  need  not  be  classed  among  those  requiring 
the  heat  of  a  stove,  as  it  has  proved  itself  perfectly 
hardy,  standing  out  in  one  of  the  borders  in  the  garden 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of 
last  winter,  without  any  kind  of  protection.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  have  bloomed  there  this  summer 
had  not  an  under  gardener  cut  it  down  to  the 
ground  when  he  saw  all  the  leaves  fallen  off  about 
Christmas  time,  not  knowing  that  it  is  deciduous,  and 
thinking  it  was  dead.  Notwithstanding  this  severe 
treatment,  however,  it  shot  up  vigorously  from  the 
root,  making  strong  shoots  about  3  feet  in  height,  and 
abundantly  covered  with  healthy  foliage,  looking,  in 
fact,  in  every  way  more  healthy  when  I  saw  it  a  week 
agi  1  than  my  own  plant,  which  is  always  grown  in  the 
stove,  and  merely  brought  down  to  the  conservatory 
for  the  blooming.  I  may  add  that  the  climate  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  very  severe  in  winter, 
quiie  as  much  so,  I  should  say,  as  that  of  most  parts 
of  England,  and  that  anything  that  will  stand  out  there 
would  also  be  found  to  thrive  in  English  gardens,  at 
all  events  in  sheltered  positions.    IK  £,  G. 

The  brilliantly  coloured  Begonia  Veitciiii 

has  stood  through  the  past  winter  on  an  exposed  and 
elevated  rootery,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge,  with  the  very  slightest  protection,  that  of  a 
broken  bell-glass,  and  is  now  growing  and  flowering  in 
full  vigour.  The  same  plant  bloomed  freely  last  season. 

We  may  really  hope  to  regard  some  groups  of 

the  Begonias  as  tenants  of  our  flower-borders,  for  not 
only  has  Mr.  Wilson  kept  through  the  winter,  virtu- 
ally without  protection,  the  handsome  stemless  B. 
Veitchii,  but  some  of  the  hybrids  bred  from  B.  bolivi- 
ensis,  namely  B.  Sedeni,  which  is  growing  vigorously 
and  (lowering  freely  with  them  on  the  same  exposed 
rootery  with  B.  Veitchii," the  plant  being  in  perfect 
health,  and  decorated  with  its  finely  coloured  flowers, 
and  red  tinted  seed  vessels. 

At  the  village  of  Longdon,  Staffordshire,  there 

was  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (August  19)  a 
Seedling  Hollyhock,  the  blooms  upon  which  were 
white  and  deep  red  selfs,  alternated  in  one  instance 
with  blooms  of  a  dull,  dingy-coloured  mixture  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  guard  petals,  and  having  buff  centres. 
The  plant  is  a  very  showy  and  interesting  novelty. 
William  Barley. 

The  old  Cassia  corymbosa  was  finely  shown  as  a 
specimen  greenhouse  plant  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society.  One  specimen  in 
particular  was  noteworthy  :  it  had  been  freely  grown, 
and  the  plant  produced  a  large  number  of  bright 
golden  flowers,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  deep 
green  leaves.  An  exceedingly  well  grown  and  bloomed 
specimen  of  GlORIOSA  SUPERBA  was  also  staged, 
vigorous  in  character  and  freely  bloomed.  A  most 
striking  feature  about  the  plant  was  the  different  tints 
of  colour  seen  in  the  flowers  according  to  their  stage  of 
development.     As  the   petals  expand  they  are   quite 


green,  but  gradually  deepen  into  yellow,  then  orange, 
and  finally  become  of  a  red  hue.  The  specimen  in 
question  was  staged  by  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Savernake  Forest,  Marl- 
borough. D. 

THE  FRENCH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  second  session  of  the  French  Association  was 
opened  at  Lyons  last  Thursday,  by  an  inaugural 
address  from  the  President,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  who 
pointed  out  the  almost  inconceivable  advance  of  science 
during  the  past  century,  and  the  importance  of  science 
in  education. 

In  speaking  of  scientific  education,  the  President 
said  that  the  devotees  of  literature  accused  science  of 
stifling  sentiment  and  imagination  ;  she  kills,  say  they, 
the  ideal  and  stunts  intelligence  by  imprisoning  it 
within  the  limits  of  reality ;  she  is  incompatible  with 
poetry.  The  men  who  speak  thus  have  never  read 
Kepler  the  astronomer,  Pascal  the  geometer,  Linnaeus 
the  naturalist,  Buffon  the  zoologist,  Humboldt  the 
universal  savant.  What  !  says  the  President,  science 
stifle  sentiment,  imagination,  she  who  brings  us  every 
hour  into  the  presence  of  wonders  !  She  lower  intelli- 
gence, who  touches  on  all  the  affinities !  When 
litterateurs  and  poets  know  science  better,  they  will 
come  and  draw  from  her  living  fountain.  Like  Byron 
of  our  time,  like  Homer  of  yore,  they  will  borrow 
from  her  striking  imagery  descriptions  whose  grandeur 
will  be  doubled  by  their  truth.  Homer  was  a  savant 
for  his  time.  He  knew  the  geography,  the  anatomy  of 
his  era  ;  we  find  in  his  verses  the  names  of  islands  and 
capes,  technical  terms  like  clavicle  and  scapula.  None 
the  less  he  wrote  the  Iliad. 

No,  the  study  of  science  will  never  suppress  the 
genius  of  an  inspired  poet,  of  a  true  painter,  of  a  great 
sculptor.  But  she  will  bring  more  light  to  the  path  of 
an  erring  soul.  She  will  perhaps  transform  into  a  wise 
man,  or  at  least  into  a  citizen  useful  to  himself  and 
others,  one  who  without  her  would  only  have  been  one 
of  those  pretended  incomprehensible  geniuses  destined 
to  perish  of  misery,  of  impotency,  and  of  pride. 
While  fully  admitting  the  important  place  of  literature 
in  education,  he  would  wish  to  see  children  initiated 
at  an  early  age  into  the  facts,  the  ideas,  the  methods  of 
science. 

Governments,  such  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  have 
almost  always  acted  as  if  they  had  no  need  for  the 
men  who  study  Nature  and  her  forces.  But  when 
any  critical  or  important  event  occurs,  then  it  is  found 
necessary  to  appeal  to  them.  Of  whom  are  the  juries 
of  International  Exhibitions  composed  ?  No  doubt 
each  State  sends  its  worthy  merchants,  its  tried  chiefs 
of  industry,  its  eminent  agriculturists,  but  it  also,  and 
above  all,  sends  its  men  of  science.  At  these  important 
times  peoples  are  comparing  their  real  strength,  and 
each  feels  that  it  is  for  its  honour  in  the  present  and  its 
prospect  in  the  future  that  the  truth  should  appear  ; 
and  to  enlighten  them,  whether  it  be  concerning 
cannons  or  silk  manufactures,  telescopes  or  crystals, 
jewellery  or  hardware,  it  is  felt  that  science  is  indis- 
pensable, and  men  of  science  are  appealed  to. 

But  once  the  Exhibition  is  closed,  the  State  leaves 
the  men  of  science  to  return  to  their  studies.  I  wish, 
said  M.  de  Quatrefages,  it  kept  them  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  These  men,  whom  we  ask  to  understand 
and  judge  of  wonders,  would  certainly  be  able  to  show 
how  to  produce  them.  When  science  is  everywhere,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  useless  to  Government  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  enlightened  at  any  time  on 
scientific  questions.  Although  less  pressing,  less  im- 
perious than  in  the  days  of  peril,  the  wants  of  agri- 
culture, of  industry,  of  commerce,  like  those  of  the 
army  and  navy,  do  not  change  their  nature.  Why 
wait  the  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  savants  ? 

A  day  will  come  when  every  great  administration 
will  have  its  consulting  committee,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  men  of  science,  and  then  many  mistakes 
will  be  avoided,  and  many  forces  utilised  which  are  at 
present  lost.  But  in  order  that  such  an  institution 
should  be  born  and  developed,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
function  of  science  be  universally  comprehended  and 
accepted.  To  attain  this  result  is  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  French  Association.  Nature. 


A    SUNDAY    SUMMER-DAY'S 
DISCOURSE. 

(Conrfudfd  from  f>,  1180.) 
But  what  is  all  this  lavish  sculpture  and  painting  and 
fragrance  for  ? — lavished  on  the  waste  where  no  eyes 
see  as  well  as  in  the  garden-bed,  lavished  on  the  inner 
slopes  and  curves  where  human  eyes  cannot  detect  it, 
as  well  as  on  the  inch  of  outward  surface.  We  used  to 
say,  God  made  it  so  !  We  used  to  say,  see  His  delight 
in  simple  beauty  by  itself  !     We  used  to  say — 

"If  eyes  wore  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being  ;  " 

but  to-day  again  steps  forward  with  a  new  and  better 
word,  and  hints — not  that  the  beauty  is  not  beauty — 
that  use  is  the  end,  and  that  all  this  beauty  and  fra- 
grance is  but  a  path  to  that  end.  We  can  see  plainly 
enough  that  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  goes  to  secure 
reproduction,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  subserve 


the  purpose  of  seed-making.  Deep  hidden  within  the 
flower's  heart  lies  the  little  nursery  where  the  seeds  are 
to  be  born  ;  most  cunningly  the  pistil  and  the  stamen 
watch  each  other  like  true  lovers  for  a  greeting  ; 
tenderly  the  petals  close  around  them  in  the  cool, 
and  open  through  fit  hours  of  sunlight.  And  when  the 
stamens  and  the  pistils  cannot  meet  directly,  but  the 
message  must  be  borne  by  insect  rovers,  then  the  com- 
plication of  contrivance  to  secure  the  transport  of  the 
message  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  pollen  must  be 
brought  from  one  certain  spot  in  one  flower  Snd  left 
upon  a  certain  spot  upon  another.  Says  one,  speaking 
of  Darwin's  search  into  the  fertilisation  of  the  Orchids  : 
— "  '  Moth-traps  and  spring-guns  set  on  these  grounds ' 
might  well  be  the  motto  of  these  flowers.  There  are 
channels  of  approach  along  which  the  nectar-loving 
insects  are  surely  guided  so  as  to  compel  them  to  pass 
the  given  spots  ;  there  are  adhesive  plasters  nicely  ad- 
justed to  fit  their  probosces  or  to  catch  their  brows, 
and  so  unload  their  pollen-burden  ;  sometimes  where 
they  enter  for  the  honey  there  are  hair-triggers  care- 
fully set  in  their  necessary  path,  communicating  with 
explosive  shells  that  project  the  pollen-stalks  with 
unerring  aim  upon  their  bodies."  And  now  Darwin 
adds  to  his  explanations  the  thought  (it  is  not  yet 
wholly  proved,  but  it  is  well  advanced  in  proof)  that 
the  lustrous  colours  of  the  flowers  and  their  rich  odours 
are  also  contrivances  to  aid  in  the  reproduction.  He 
has  found  it  "an  invariable  rule  that  flowers  fertilised 
by  the  wind  never  have  the  gaily-coloured  petals,"  and 
draws  the  inference  that  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance 
come  upon  the  blossoms  by  long  processes  of  natural 
selection,  because  attractive  to  the  insects  that  are 
needed  to  assist  in  fertilising  them.  The  colours 
and  the  songs  of  birds  and  insects,  he  shows  in 
part,  are  similarly  brought  about — and  thus  all  that 
gives  the  life  and  motion  and  peculiar  gladness  to  the 
fields  in  spring  would  be  literally  but  the  deep  in- 
breathing of  the  spirit  of  love  in  Nature.  How  far 
down  it  goes  !  It  touches  the  whole  planet  to  grace 
and  beauty  !  Or  rather  how  it  lifts  the  reins  of  our 
poor  thought  and  gives  our  highest  conception  of  love 
a  glory  of  meaning  we  never  guessed  before  !  It  seems 
to  make  real  the  thought  of  a  Father's  heart  beating 
in  all  things. 

And  in  this  distinction  of  sex  the  plants  lay  hold  of 
us.  They  come  between  the  mineral  and  animal  king- 
doms as  the  connecting  link.  They  not  only  exercise 
the  primitive  digestion,  organising  minerals  into  the 
food  on  which  we  higher  creatures  live  ;  they  not  only 
hint  while  they  prepare  our  respiration,  draining  clear 
the  air  of  that  which  poisons  us,  and  restocking  it  with 
that  which  we  must  breathe  ;  but  in  this  distinction  of 
sex  in  flowers  they  rise  to  the  height  of  their  stature 
and  foreshadow  the  third  great  function  of  the  animal 
world — that  of  reproductioa  So  the  flower  is  the 
plant-part  nearest  to  the  animal.  Like  us  it  breathes 
oxygen  and  gives  out  the  other  gas.  Like  us  it  there- 
fore gives  out  heat ;  the  flower  is  the  hottest  part  of  the 
plant.  Like  us,  it  has  rest  seasons  ;  sleep,  so-called  ; 
and  for  reproduction  needs  to  hoard,  and  in  the  process 
exhausts  vitality.  And,  like  animals,  plants  have 
ancestry  and  kindred,  and  can  only  be  arranged  in  a 
true  system  when  we  consider  them  physiologically 
as  they  truly  exist  in  Nature. 

When  ye  "  consider "  the  flowers  and  find  such 
thoughts  as  these  all  waiting  for  us,  the  words  of 
Tennyson  grow  very  real  to  us  : — 

"  Flower,  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower  ;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is  1 " 

But  I  must  leave  the  flowers  themselves  to  speak  a 
word  about  flower-love. 

The  Arabs,  passing  a  rich  harvest-field  or  a  tree  in 
full  bloom,  will  greet  it  with  a  "Barak-Allah!"— 
May  God  bless  you  1  That  hints  the  world-wide  feel- 
ing. And  the  Arab  beggars  name  their  children  Ruby 
and  Diamond,  Lily,  Rose  and  Jessamine.  So  still  do 
we.  Gems  and  flowers,  each  the  highest  product  of 
its  kingdom,  for  a  gem  is  the  exquisiteness  of  flint  or 
clay,  and  flower  the  transfiguration  of  the  plant ; 
instinctively  and  fitly  we  take  them  to  name  all  other 
things  precious  and  beautiful. 

This  flower-love  declares  itself  in  many  ways.  We 
set  the  pots  like  traps  to  catch  the  sunbeams  at  our 
windows,  and  like  to  have  creation  going  on  in  our 
parlours.  We  make  believe  at  "woods"  in  little 
ferneries.  We  concentrate  the  fields  in  our  gardens 
and  concentrate  the  climates  in  our  greenhouses.  The 
Horticultural  Society  in  Boston  holds  its  Saturday 
morning  worship  all  through  the  summer,  and  it  is 
better  than  cathedral  joy  to  linger  at  their  altars.  In 
southern  France  there  are  flower-farms.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  rich  people  have  established 
working  men's  flower  exhibitions.  The  little  gardens 
that  furnish  the  competitors  arc  window-ledges  in  the 
l,.nl.  streets  "f  London,  or  little  plots  6  feet  by  10 
before  the  country  door.  A  boy  will  bring  his  solitary 
tleranium,  a  girl  her  Carnation,  the  father  has  one  or 
two  rare  Roses  [perhaps  the  money  that  bought  them 
was  saved  from  the  alehouse),  Roses  whose  every  leaf- 
bud  has  made  breakfast-talk  and  after-supper  watch- 
ings  for  the  family.  Each  competing  pot  must  have 
its  seal  and  knot  of  ribbon.     And  when  the  day  arrives 
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the  lords  and  ladies  come  and  look  and  praise  ;  and 
then  the  6d.  admission  lets  in  the  eager,  well-dressed 
crowd,  and  all  get  prizes,  I  believe  ;  and  the  factory- 
hands  go  home  deciding  what  flower  they  will  train  to 
enter  at  the  next  annual  show.  The  factory-hand's 
life  holds  room  for  that  !  Once  in  Holland  this  flower- 
love  drove  the  sober-headed  Dutchmen  crazy.  They 
grew  ecstatic  over  Tulips,  so  crazily  fond  of  Tulips 
that  2000  dols.  was  cheap  for  a  certain  bulb.  All 
ranks,  high  and  low,  were  carried  off  their  understand- 
ings into  speculations  ;  the  towns  had  their  Tulip 
exchange  ;  the  public  notary  became  almost  the  Tulip 
notary.  And  when  the  bubble  burst  and  the  general 
repudiation  came  fortunes  vanished,  the  panic  was 
national,  and  the  country  did  not  get  over  the  shock  to 
its  commerce  for  several  years. 

But  in  other  deeper  ways  than  this  of  cultivation  the 
ancient  world-wide  love  has  shown  itself.  Art  has 
always  fed  itself  on  flowers.  Architecture  tells  the 
story  earliest.  The  heavy  Egyptian  column  imitates,  it 
is  supposed,  the  Palm  tree's  trunk,  and  its  capital  the 
Lotus  bud  of  the  Nile.  The  Corinthian  capital  is  the 
Acanthus  leaf,  and  the  stones  of  Gothic  architecture 
conspire  in  a  hundred  forms  to  imitate  the  vegetable 
structure. 

Poetry  is  full  of  flower-fields,  because  each  flower 
seems  so  full  of  poetry  to  us.  The  very  flower-names 
are  often  poems.  Some  come  down  to  us  impearled 
with  old  myth,  and  story,  and  tradition — like  the 
Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Solomon's  Seal,  Arethusa,  and 
Passion-flower.  What  sacred  romances  the  Lotus 
flower,  the  Martyr's  Palm,  the  Victor's  Laurel  recall ! 
Those  long  uncouth  Greek  names  we  dread  in  botany 
hide  nature-meanings  in  them,  only  they  are  Greek  to 
us.  Heliotrope  is  "she  who  turns  to  the  sun  ; " 
Mesembryanthemum  is  simply  "flower  of  the  mid- 
day ;  "  Nasturtium  carries  its  meaning  of  "  bent  nose  " 
in  its  face  ;  Geranium  is  "crane's  bill"  (let  the  seed- 
vessel  grow  and  it  will  tell  the  reason  why)  ;  Saxifrage 
is  rock-cleaver  (named  so  from  its  birth-place) ;  Ane- 
mone is  "wind-flower."  These  were  all  but  simple 
heart  and  eye  names  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans — each 
people  has  its  own — just  as  we  call  the  pets  Heart's- 
ease,  Day's-eye,  Morning-glory,  Honeysuckle,  Migno- 
nette. And  when  the  lovers  want  to  tell  the  unutter- 
able words  they  still  betake  themselves  to  the  dumb 
messengers  that  have  learned  to  say  so  much.  There 
is  probably  no  famous  poet  that  has  not  sealed  his  fame 
into  a  song  about  some  favourite  of  the  fields.  Words- 
worth's Celandines  and  Daffodils  are  noted,  and  Burns' 
Daisy,  and  Herbert's  Rose,  and  Emerson's  Rhodora, 
and  Lowell's  Dandelion  ;  while  in  Chaucer  the  whole 
spring  buds  and  sings,  and  all  along  the  lines  of 
Tennyson  flowers  brush  you  with  fine  touches.  Nay, 
every  one  plays  poet  with  them,  though  he  write  no 
verses. 

We  use  them  to  interpret  all  the  tenderest  things  in 
life.  When  we  want  to  remember  a  hill-top  view,  a 
meeting  that  has  made  a  holiday,  some  spot  holy  with 
old  history,  we  pluck  a  flower  to  hold  the  memory 
fast.  If  we  want  to  send  the  home-presence  tangibly 
in  a  letter,  a  flower  from  the  window  or  the  field  close 
by  will  carry  it  best.  Old  books  drop  out  the  "faded 
yellow  blossoms  'twixt  page  and  page" — put  there  "to 
mark  great  places  with  due  gratitude."  The  California 
miner  saw  the  mountain  Heartsease  where  his  pick 
was  going  to  fall,  and,  before  it  fell,  he  was  at  home 
across  the  continent,  quicker  than  telegrams  can  fly, 
and  in  his  own  pasture  where  he  drove  the  cows 
a  thousand  times.  Hollyhocks  or  Lilacs  —  who 
thinks  of  them  and  does  not  see  a  quiet 
country  dooryard  in  the  sunshine  !  How  the  sick 
soldiers  in  army  hospitals,  longing  for  certain 
faces  and  certain  tones  and  touches  greeted  the 
spring  flowers  as  the  nearest  substitute  !  "Now  I've 
got  something  for  you  !  "  said  a  woman-nurse,  holding 
the  bunch  behind  her,  to  a  very  sick  New  England 
soldier — "something  for  you  just  like  what  grows  in 
your  front  dooryard  at  home  !  Guess  !  "  "  Lalocs  !" 
he  whispered  ;  and  she  laid  them  on  his  folded  hands. 
n  Oh,  Lalocs  ! — how  did  you  know  that  !  "  The  Lilacs 
outlived  him.  And  so  the  flower-love,  mounting, 
comes  to  show  itself  in  man's  worship  also  ;  and  the 
thought  never  rises  more  naturally  up  to  God,  I  think, 
than  when  it  rises  from  bending  over  flowers.  In 
Buddhist  lands  they  have  long  been  the  choicest  offer- 
ing that  man  brings  his  Maker,  and  there  are  holy 
blossoms  that  have  symbolised  the  sun,  the  world  and 
God's  throne  !  We  bring  them  into  church  ;  like 
visible  music  they  fill  the  pauses  ;  and  who  comes  here 
with  purer  face  or  life  of  sweeter  obedience  to  the 
great  laws  of  Nature  ! 

So  sweet,  so  pure,  they  are,  that,  like  our  holiest 
friends,  they  fit  not  joy  and  wedding  moments  only, 
but  still  more  naturally  they  come  in  together  with  the 
tragedies,  the  silences,  the  heart-break.  And  why? 
Is  not  this  the  reason? — 

"When  heaven  grows  dim  and  faith  seeks  to  renew 

The  image  of  its  everlasting  dower, 
I  know  no  argument  so  sweet  as  through 

The  bosom  of  a  flower — 
A  wicket-gate  to  heaven  (of  which  death 

Is  the  grand  portal  sealed  to  mortal  eyes), 
Between  whose  little  bars  there  comes  the  breath 

Of  airs  from  Paradise." 

When  the  "grand  portal"  has  opened  and  shut 
close  to  us,  and  we  are  left  with  straining  gaze  outside, 
the  "  wicket  gate  "  seems  to  give  comfort.     It  seems 


to  giant  some  little  vision  into  the  hidden  heart  of 
things,  suggesting  that  the  darkness  everywhere  holds 
possibilities  better  than  our  brightest  hopes.  Save  for 
the  flower-fact  here  before  us  who  could  have  dreamed 
that  such  beauty  lurked  in  the  dark  earth,  was  latent 
in  the  tiny  seed  !  So  we  place  the  flowers  around  the 
still,  cold  face  ;  we  lay  them  on  our  soldiers'  graves  ; 
we  bring  them  to  the  sick-room  and  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  ;  and  everywhere,  after  words  fail  and  even 
music  hushes,  the  presence  abides — a  voiceless,  uncon- 
futed  argument  that  the  power  within  all  silences  and 
pains  and  tragedies  is  love,  and  that  the  possibilities  of 
life  are  infinite. 

Flowers  and  art.  Flowers  and  poetry.  Flowers 
and  worship.  But  the  flower-thought  of  all  is  that  I 
spoke  of— growth  ;  and  so  we  add  the  flowers  and 
science.  For  in  the  flower  "a  new  name  is  written," 
and  that  name  now  is  found  to  have  been  written  in 
all  things  that  are.  The  old  name  was  revelation  ;  it 
is  not  false  ;  but  the  new  name,  evolution,  widens  out 
its  meaning.  All  things  grow — all.  The  flower  is 
type  of  the  universe,  and  the  Lily  of  the  field  is  solving 
over  again  all  problems. 

Nature  shows  the  world-systems  growing  from  the 
nebula,  through  cons  of  gaseous  and  fluid  into  solid 
existence  ;  shows  our  earth  glowing  through  ages  of 
rough  conditions  up  to  the  beauty  of  man's  dwelling- 
place  ;  through  uncouth  forms  of  life  up  to  the  beauty 
of  man's  stature.  Not  creation  anywhere,  but  evolu- 
tion ;  not  manufacture,  but  growth  ;  not  the  God  out- 
side, but  the  living  force  within,  all  things  ;  not  in- 
breaking  miracles  anywhere,  but  the  steadfast  forces 
moving  all  things  on  by  law  to  higher  expression. 

History  shows  us  nations  forming  from  each  other, 
coalescing — old  giving  way  to  new  in  circles  of  spiral 
progress.  No  "  pause  in  history  "  at  such  er?s  as  the 
origin  of  Christianity  ;  no  halt  and  then  an  "origin" 
at  all  ;  no  new  grace  injected  then  into  human  borders ; 
but  the  nations  of  those  Meditteranean  shores  slowly 
growing  up  through  changing  empires  and  religions 
into  that  society  which  made  the  recognition  of  God's 
fatherhood  and  man's  brotherhood  a  natural  blossom  of 
final  evolution. 

Individual  experience  reminds  us  in  ourselves  that 
the  sinner  grows  into  the  saint  by  laws  of  inward  moral 
force  as  he  lives  and  tries  from  day  to  day ;  that  men 
and  women,  step  by  step,  must  some  time  reach  that 
stage  when  the  common  name  will  be  "  the  Christ ;  " 
that  heaven  is  a  gradual  winning  for  each  one,  never 
a  sudden  giving.  And  in  society  we  are  learning  to 
know  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  "come  to 
earth,"  as  we  pray  that  it  may  do,  but  must  grow  on 
earth  ;  and  the  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  will  only 
blossom  to  an  answer  as  each  one  grows  to  do  the  will. 

Let  us  take  the  flower-thought,  friends,  and  "con- 
sider "  it ;  it  will  teach  us  patience  and  good  cheer, 
before  ourselves,  before  society,  before  the  universe. 
Be  patient.     Trust. 

Our  Mayflower  sends  us  from  the  woods  this  word 
To  trust  :— 

"  Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths 
Without  the  blest  fore-knowing 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 
The  fairest  flowers  were  growing. 

"  To-day  the  south-wind  sweeps  away 
The  types  of  autumn's  splendour, 
And  shows  the  pale  Arbutus  flowers, 
Spring's  children,  pure  and  tender. 

"  O  prophet-souls,  with  lips  of  bloom, 
Outvieing  in  your  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells, 
Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty. 

"  Walk  life's  dark  path,  ye  seem  to  say, 
With  love's  divine  fore-knowing 
That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing." 

Boston  Commonwealth. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 


I  have  noticed  for  several  years  that  when  our  trees 
are  laden  with  Damson  fruit  we  have  a  scarcity  of 
Blackberries  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  Blackberries 
are  plentiful  we  have,  as  a  rule,  but  few  Damsons.  I 
cannot  account  for  this,  except  that  when  sharp  frosts 
prevail  about  the  time  the  Blackthorn  bushes  and  its 
near  sisters,  the  Damson  and  Plum  trees,  are  in  bloom, 
mild  and  seasonable  weather  frequently  comes  on,  and 
favours  the  flowering  and  productiveness  of  other 
plants,  such  as  the  Blackberry.  This  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  observation  of  others.  I  only  give  it 
as  a  passing  thought.  Again,  when  stone  fruits  are 
scarce  we  often  have  fine  com  harvests — or,  rather,  I 
should  say  Wheat  is  above  the  average.  Damsons, 
wherever  I  have  been  in  the  North  of  England, 
this  season,  appear  to  be  a  complete  failure.  In  fact, 
cottagers  in  some  instances  inform  me  they  have  not 
known  so  poor  a  crop  for  the  last  50  years.  J.  F. 
Robinson. 

Beurre  Giffard  Pear  is  with  me  all  that 

"  G.  L."  describes,  but  a  fatal  objection  to  its  extensive 
cultivation  will  be  its  bad  keeping  qualities.  Like 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch.  Some 
gathered  this  season  before  they  seemed  quite  ripe 
turned  "  sleepy  "  within  24  hours.    IV.  IV 

I  have  this  season  fruited  two  varieties  received 

from  Orleans  in  the  autumn  of  1S71 — Chaumontelle 


d'Ete  and  Marie  Marguerite,  both  exceedingly 
handsome  fruit,  large,  and  of  good  flavour.  Both  are 
ripe  now,  and  I  think,  from  their  size  and  apparent 
fruitfulness,  they  will  be  valuable  additions  to  early 
Pears.  William  Windebank,  Bevois  Mount  Nursery, 
Southampton. 

I  likeCoLMARD'ETk  as  an  early  Pear — small, 

but  very  prolific,  and  of  passable  flavour,  and  keeps 
some  considerable  time.    W.  W* 

I  see  a  great  many  of  your  correspondents  grow 

Foster's  Seedling  Grape.  Would  they  be  so  kind 
as  to  say  whether  it  is  a  good  flavoured  variety  or  not  ? 
We  grow  it  here  planted  out  and  in  pots,  and  in  neither 
case  is  it  well  flavoured,  though  it  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  yields  large  bunches,  and  does  remarkably  well  in 
pots.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  in  general,  and  my  case 
may  be  exceptional.    IV.  Raul,  Edinburgh. 

Will  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 

say  how  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  has  behaved  with 
them  this  season.  I  have  two  Vines  inarched  with  it, 
and  after  showing  good  bunches,  when  commencing  to 
colour  nearly  all  the  berries  crack,  commencing  just 
as  they  are  colouring  to  the  points  of  the  berries ;  it 
has  done  so  for  the  last  two  seasons  with  me  and  two 
other  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  such  a  fine  Grape  have  a  tendency  to  crack- 
ing. I  have  attributed  it  partly  to  the  dull  sunless 
weather  we  get  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  this  season 
we  have  only  had  three  days  of  bright  sun  since  May, 
and  about  an  average  of  rain.    Calder  Valley. 


HINTS   TO  AMATEURS. 

About  Herbaceous  Plants. — Amateurs  are  too  apt  to 
exhaust  a  plant  to  its  very  last  flower,  and  to  grudge 
cutting  over  herbaceous  plants.  The  present  (and 
next  month)  is  an  excellent  time  to  increase  such 
plants  by  division.  The  soil  is  warm,  and  the  nights 
will  always  be  getting  longer  and  more  dewy  even 
should  dry  weather  come,  ensuring  good  established 
plants  long  before  frost  and  winter  set  in. 

The  past  spring  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  season 
for  re-arranging  herbaceous  borders  —  cold  drying 
winds,  and  no  April  weather  ;  and  although  we  took 
advantage  of  the  only  couple  of  rainy  days,  and  got  a 
good  deal  done,  such  plants  as  Aconites,  Asters,  Del- 
phiniums, Veronicas,  Pyrethrums,  Coreopsis,  are  not 
their  usual  height,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing 
strangers  to  think  these  two  last  were  varieties  of  the 
plants  they  had.  By  planting  and  thoroughly  water- 
ing at  once,  filling  the  basin  round  each  plant,  and 
before  finishing  off  drawing  the  damp  earth  round  the 
neck  of  the  plant,  and  then  covering  with  the  dry  soil, 
flagging  will  be  prevented,  and  although  more  trouble 
is  taken  at  the  time,  in  the  end  time  will  be  saved,  as, 
if  sufficiently  done,  no  further  watering  will  be 
required. 

Gardeners  are  very  apt  to  do  all  the  parting  and 
planting,  and  then  all  the  watering,  but  for  the 
amateur  of  limited  extent  and  number  of  plants,  the 
water  (and  a  mat)  should  be  ready  before  commencing, 
and  administered  at  once. 

I  like  the  plants  to  look  as  if  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  been  meddled  with,  and  will  never  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  "none  the  worse"  for  flagging 
and  recovering,  both  operations  being  a  needless 
waste  of  the  plant's  energies,  and  an  eyesore  to  the 
watchful  amateur.  If  not  too  sorely  divided  in  spring, 
many  plants  which  have  flowered  will  bear  dividing 
again  in  autumn,  and  a  year  is  gained.  Autumn 
dividing  has  this  advantage,  that  one  then  knows  what 
one  is  about.  It  is  not  every  amateur  who  knows  a 
plant  when  just  coming  above  the  soil,  or  gardener, 
either,  for  that  matter  ;  but  now  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  plant,  its  height  and  colour,  and  no  mistake 
need  occur.  Still  rarer  is  it  for  amateurs  to  be 
botanists,  and  to  have  dissected  and  to  know  plants 
from  their  minute  feeding  sponge-like  roots  at  the  end 
of  the  most  delicate  fibres  to  the  perfect  seed,  and  one 
need  not  expect  so  much  from  them  ;  but  a  mass  of  prac- 
tical and  valuable  knowledge  will  be  gained  by  parting 
with  their  own  hands  (or  even  superintending  the  divid- 
ing of)  the  plants  in  the  herbaceous  borders.  One  is  too 
ready  to  think,  on  parting  one  variety  of  a  plant,  that 
all  the  other  varieties  must  grow  in  the  same  way,  but 
practically  working  with  such  tribes  as  Campanulas, 
CEnotheras,  Spiraeas,  &c,  will  soon  show  what  an 
amount  of  varied  knowledge  is  to  be  learnt.  Running 
as  well  as  tuber-forming  roots  in  the  first  and  last,  and 
the  careful  unplaiting  necessary  of  the  roots  of 
Oenothera  missouriensis,  or  macrocarpa,  for  instance  ; 
while  in  CE.  speciosa  or  CE.  marginata  they  run  and 
come  up  where  one  least  expects  them — I  must  add  of 
these  last,  even  at  times  disappearing  altogether.  The 
little  CE.  prostrata,  again,  neither  runs  nor  plaits  its 
roots— such  checkmates  are  the  best  training  for  the 
amateur. 

There  is  a  lazy  mode  of  arranging  herbaceous  plants 
which  is  bad  :  in  the  case  of  jobbing  gardeners  I  do  not 
know  that  ignorance  is  the  real  reason  for  so  curtailing 
large  clumps,  viz.,  reducing  them  by  paring  the  outside, 
thus  robbing  the  plant  of  its  best  and  healthiest  growths. 
The  only  advantage  of  such  a  barbarous  proceeding 
is  that  the  parent  plant  remains  in  the  very  spot 
desired,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Irises,   Phloxes,  and 
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Asters,  the  hard  woody  portions  are  left,  in  soil  that  is 
about  as  damp  and  nourishing  as  ashes,  and  the  fine 
young  growths  removed.  Let  the  centre  portion  be 
thrown  away,  and  if  a  Darrow  of  good  fresh  mould  is 
not  at  hand,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  renew  the  soil,  at 
least  let  the  spot  be  thoroughly  dug,  broken  up,  and 
incorporated  with  a  spadeful  or  two  of  the  better  soil, 
stolen  from  between  the  lines,  to  give  the  new  plants  a 
start.  Ifthere  is  reluctance,  or  want  of  time  to  re-arrange 
the  places  of  the  plants,  let  them  have  this  small  degree 
of  justice  done  them  ;  lift  the  whole  large  clump  and 
divide  into  three,  planting  them  in  a  triangle  shape,  and 
let  the  stake  be  thrust  into  the  centre  exhausted  spot ; 
you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  fine  healthy  clump,  which 
will  not  take  up  more  room  than  the  original  one,  and 
a  quantity  of  good  flowers,  besides  saving  the  trouble 
of  staking  and  tying,  as  the  one  stake  and  one  set  of 
ties  will  do  for  the  three  plants,  avoiding  the  bunchy, 
crushed  up  appearance  so  common  and  unpleasing 
in  the  herbaceous  ground.  Many  plants  must  be 
grown  in  threes  to  make  any  appearance  in  a  back 
row.  What  show  would  one  plant  of  the  double 
scarlet  Lychnis  make  ? — a  most  beautiful  and  trouble- 
some plant  to  increase. 

We  have  in  our  mixed  border  many  effective  groups 
of  plants,  for  example,  a  Clematis  Jackmanni  in  rich 
flower  on  the  wall,  in  front  of  it  an  Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum  and  three  plants  of  the  scarlet  Lychnis  ;  in  front 
of  this  last  is  Artemisia  annua,  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  border  is  a  fine  clump  of  Lilium  chalcedonicum, 
with  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  each  stalk  (I  have  never 
seen  seven),  and  the  hoary  Artemisia  maritima  in 
advance  of  it.  Both  the  Lily  and  Lychnis  are  bare 
and  leggy,  and  the  better  for  the  graceful  foliage  of  the 
Artemisias.  I  often  get  hints  for  beds  or  the  flower 
glasses  from  combinations  in  the  mixed  border — a 
certain  unnamed  dark  crimson  Antirrhinum  and  the 
white  Campanula  coronata  ;  a  tall  white  Phlox  and 
Campanula  pyramidalis  ;  a  deep  rose-coloured  Phlox 
next  Zigadenus  chloranthus  always  please  the  eye. 
This  last  is  for  four  or  five  weeks  invaluable  for  the 
flower  glasses  ;  its  light  graceful  way  of  growing,  and 
greenish  yellowish  starry  flowers,  combine  with  every- 
thing. The  flowers  expand  in  water  to  the  very  last 
bud,  and  look  charming  by  lamplight.  Ornithogalum 
pyrenaicum  (Bath  Asparagus)  has  much  the  same 
colouring,  and  is  equally  useful  while  it  is  in  bloom  in 
June  for  the  glasses.  After  being  erect  in  water  a 
fortnight  or  so,  expanding  all  its  buds,  the  flowers  do 
for  hanging  round  the  rim  of  the  glasses,  as  they  droop 
most  conveniently,  and  then  turn  up  the  points  of  the 
spike.  I  have  never  happened  to  see  either  the  Wheat 
Lily  (so  called  in  the  North  of  Scotland)  or  the  Ziga- 
denus, used  for  decorative  purposes.  I  have  always  to 
write  down  the  names,  and  promise  bulbs  of  both 
plants  to  visitors. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  complaint  of  want  of  flower 
and  show  in  the  herbaceous  border  is  much  owing  to 
the  lazy  superficial  trick  of  reducing  the  clumps  from 
the  outside  ;  and  because  a  living  plant  is  not  a  living 
animal,  it  is  expected  to  thrive  without  food  or  change 
of  pasture.  Often  and  often  they  simply  do  not  die, 
but  have  no  fair  play  or  justice,  and  are  discarded  with 
the  remark  that  it  "never  flowers,"  or  "it  is  not  worth 
its  room."  We  broke  up  this  spring  sundry  large 
clumps  of  Funkias  of  sorts,  plants  of  which  when 
wanted  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  slipping  off  from 
the  outside  (injuring  many  a  bulb)  to  save  the  trouble 
of  lifting  the  heavy  lump.  This  summer  we  are 
having  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and  the  divided  plants 
have  grown  as  big  as  the  original  clumps,  at  least 
they  cover  as  much  ground. 

As  the  mixed  or  herbaceous  borders  of  the  amateur 
cannot  be  arranged  like  a  nursery  or  botanic  garden, 
and  a  cheap  tally  that  will  not  decay  nor  be  lost  has 
yet  to  be  invented,  I  find  it  a  great  assistance  to  know- 
ing where  each  plant  grows,  to  have  those  that  do  not 
die  down  in  winter  at  regular  intervals.  Thus  all 
Roses,  whether  strong  Perpetuals  for  the  back  rows,  or 
delicate  Teas  for  the  front,  are  so  arranged.  Also  Irises, 
Yuccas,  and  such-like  growing  plants  ;  again,  hoary 
plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Centaureas,  Carnations,  Arte- 
misias, Santolinas,  and  variegated  plants  (Ivies,  Bram- 
bles, Syringa,  Acer,  Alyssum,  Chrysanthemum),  form 
another  set  of  landmarks.  The  hoary  and  variegated 
plants  are  generally  in  front  of  the  Roses,  as  these  are 
devoid  of  interest  when  leafless,  and  the  grey  plants 
make  very  respectable  colour  in  winter.  Thus  we 
have  a  succession  of  imaginary  beds  between  the  ever- 
green or  woody  plants,  which  are  at  regular  intervals, 
and  the  hunting  for  any  particular  plant  when  it  is 
down  is  reduced  to  a  circumscribed  space,  and  we  can 
always  find  suitable  spots  for  any  novelties  that  we 
collect,  and  seldom  have  to  transplant  for  such  mis- 
takes as  setting  duplicates  together.  Never  throw 
duplicates  away,  but  plant  them  in  reserve  in  the  dupli- 
cate lines,  they  are  sure  to  be  of  use  for  exchanging 
when  you  least  expect. 

When  replanting  the  herbaceous  department  finish 
off  with  one  plant  entirely  before  beginning  with 
another,  and  always  begin  with  the  same  end  of  the 
border.  I  know  this  entails  a  great  deal  of  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  apparent  loss  of  time,  but  it  is 
the  safest  and  easiest  plan  for  all  that.  If  called  away 
cover  the  roots  of  any  plants  left  over  with  the  mat  or 
soil,  or  set  them  under  a  bush.  Do  not  expose  the 
roots  to  sun  and  wind,  and  cause  flagging.  I  wonder 
how  many  thousands  of  trees  are  lost  to  the  country  in 


the  nurseries  every  spring  by  the  workers  starting  off 
the  moment  the  dinner-bell  rings,  even  when 
mats  are  provided,  not  taking  the  thought  to 
throw  a  covering  over  the  delicate  seedlings,  and 
returning  at  the  working  hour  to  their  cast-down 
handfuls  to  find  them  shrivelled  up  to  straw,  quite  un- 
fit to  lay.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  mode  of 
arranging  a  border  is  easy,  or  that  the  plan  of  it 
at  once  understood.  If  that  is  what  is  desired, 
you  must  plant  out  a  ribbon  border  where 
the  first  yard  will  at  once  show  you  the  plan 
and  plants  of  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
piece  of  ground.  But  it  is  most  improving  for  ama- 
teurs to  work  out  their  own  ideas  and  fancies.  Mistakes 
are  of  more  use  than  successes,  and  why  should  they  be 
ashamed  of  them  unless  repeated,  and  more  than  once 
too  ?  Amateurs  have  this  great  advantage  over 
professional  gardeners— that  they  have  not  "served 
their  time,"  and  in  their  teens  know  everything  of  such 
simple  matters  as  working  and  suiting  every  soil,  and 
all  about  common  outdoor  plants  !  At  thirty,  the 
amateur,  if  wise,  "suspects  himself  a  fool,"  and 
"  reforms  before  he  is  forty."  At  the  same  age  the 
gardener  is  expected  to  know  (and  if  advertisements 
are  true,  believes  he  knows)  everything  under  and 
above  earth  and  glass.  Let  amateurs  be  thankful  they 
are  such,  and  enjoy  their  privilege  of  making  mistakes, 
and  acknowledging  the  same  ;  only  let  them  be  more 
in  earnest,  and  get  all  the  wondrous  good  a  garden  can 
do  them.  Let  them  feel  as  I  do  myself— provoked  (to 
use  a  mild  word),  when  told  the  garden  must  be  a 
great  amusement  to  me.  Those  who  till  a  garden 
merely  for  amusement  or  money  only,  know  nothing  of 
its  truest  value, — of  the  power  this  pursuit  and  study 
has  to  elevate  and  humble,  to  calm  and  strengthen, 
to  cheer  and  soothe,  and  which  enables  a  garden  to  fit 
all  states  and  moods  of  body  and  mind. 

What  mere  amusement  will  last  from  first  to  second 
childhood  ?  That  a  garden  can  do  this  is  well  known. 
F.  J.  Hope,   Wardie  Lodge,  August,  1873. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


There  is  indeed  a  veritable  world  of  wee  things, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  far  below  our  field  of 
vision,  that  the  naked  eye  hath  never  seen.  Although 
these  subjects  are  minute  they  are  not  the  less  perfect, 
and  we  marvel  at  seeing  things  of  such  little  power, 
and  having  a  sphere  of  action  so  limited,  exhibit  under 
the  microscope  so  much  design,  and  such  elaborate 
workmanship.  Why  is  that  insect  roaming  at  large 
inside  a  bellflower,  no  larger  than  a  Mustard  seed  ?  Is 
he  impregnating  the  flower,  and  sipping  honey  to 
reward  him  for  his  pains  ?  The  flower  had  need  of 
his  neat  service,  and  he  had  need  of  the  flower ;  and 
when  gardeners  isolate  flowers,  they  have  to  do  the 
work  of  impregnation,  as  best  they  may,  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil,  and  thus  learn  the  use  of  little  things. 

In  attempting  to  convey  accurate  ideas  of  plant  life 
to  beginners,  I  think  we  miss  an  important  clue  by 
teaching  first  the  development  of  plants  from  seeds, 
whereas  the  seeds  themselves  are  only  a  kind  of  middle 
state  of  plants,  well  adapted  for  transit,  but  by  no 
means  the  beginning  of  plant  life.  Certain  pollen 
masses  show  under  the  microscope  like  finely  rounded 
snowballs  with  outstanding  hairs,  and  no  one  doubts 
that  the  pollen  falls  on  a  moist  medium,  a  bed  of 
nectar,  and  so  fertilises  the  seed.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  dryness  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pollen,  and  the  moisture  equally  essential  to  the  healthy 
character  of  the  stigma,  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  although  often  less  than  a  hair-breadth  apart. 
Dr.  Lindley  quoted  the  speech  of  a  bishop,  who  said, 
"  the  grass  had  a  flower  although  it  was  a  very  small 
one."  Now  if  any  one  will  examine  an  ear  of  Wheat 
when  in  bloom,  and  see  two  bodies  about  half  the  size 
of  a  cheese  mite  dangling  from  a  hair  almost  invisible, 
and  is  told  that  every  grain  has  to  be  thus  treated 
before  we  can  get  either  seed  or  bread  corn,  he  will  see 
of  what  service  small  things  are,  and  learn  upon  what 
a  slender  thread  our  staff  of  life  is  hung. 

If  we  tum  to  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  examine  the 
structure  of  Ferns,  we  find  the  first  botanical  link 
missing ;  and  the  spores  of  Ferns,  acting  like  the 
pollen  of  flowering  plants,  and  falling  upon  a  moist  sur- 
face, vegetate.  In  the  first  appearance  of  Ferns  from 
spores  there  is  no  likeness  to  the  parent  plant,  and  some 
Ferns,  such  as  the  Elk's-horn,  have  false,  or  radicle, 
leaves  always.  Flowering  plants  seem  to  suckle  their 
young  by  providing  starch  and  sugar,  oil,  &c,  for  them 
to  begin  their  new  life  with.  I  would  advise  be- 
ginners to  use  the  microscope,  and  mark  well  the 
difference  between  the  flowerless  and  the  flowering 
plants,  and  upon  that  solid  foundation,  which  no  one 
dares  to  impugn,  let  him  begin  to  build,  first  fishing  for 
small  fry  to  catch  how  Ferns  live  and  propagate  their 
species,  for  they  all  attain  that  important  end  ;  and 
when  he  has  mastered  the  simplest  forms,  let  him  try 
the  next  step  higher,  but  by  all  means  let  him  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

No  one  can  proceed  a  single  inch  in  the  science  of 
plant  life — if  that  science  is  to  be  a  guide  to  successful 
practice — until  he  has  studied  the  use  and  service  of 
water.  When  we  see  the  cells  of  plants  under  the 
microscope,  they  seem  largely  composed  of  water.  In 
the  old-fashioned  Cucumber  frame  we  often  see  aerial 
roots  protruding  from  the  "  hill,"  white  and  crisp,  like 
frost  on  glass  ;  and  we  know  that  these  roots  owe  just 


as  much  to  the  "mother  liquor"  of  water  in  the  form 
of  hot  vapour,  as  tadpoles  owe  to  the  water  of  their 
pond.  These  delicate  aerial  roots  exhibit  above- 
ground  the  action  that  is  constantly  going  on  under- 
ground, and  the  activity  with  which  tissue  is  formed 
where  water  and  where  warmth  are  not  wanting. 
The  botany  of  books  does  not  hold  up  to  the  reader 
the  immense  importance  of  the  water  to  the  feeders 
(spongioles),  and  of  the  feeders  to  the  plant,  for  the 
rearing  of  trees  like  the  Willow  by  truncheons,  and 
bushes  like  the  Elder  by  rods,  and  the  whole  art  of 
propagating  by  layers  and  cuttings,  the  increasing  of 
succulent  plants  by  their  leaves,  and  of  plants  generally 
by  seeds,  all  depend  upon  getting  them  to  root  first. 
To  do  this,  some,  like  the  truncheons,  must  be  buried  ; 
others,  like  the  layers,  must  be  lightly  covered,  whilst 
the  succulents  are  left  bare  on  a  bed  of  sand  ;  but  one 
and  all  must  either  strike  root  or  die — but  see  how 
each  sets  about  this  essential  work.  The  succulent, 
being  a  bag  of  water,  will  root  freely  without  any 
covering,  in  dry  sand  ;  whereas,  the  truncheons,  twigs, 
cuttings,  and  seeds  would  every  one  die  under  the 
same  treatment.  Hence  the  need  of  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture,  for  the  microscope  clearly  shows,  as  has 
already  been  said,  that  every  cell  of  every  root  owes 
more  than  half  its  volume  to  water.  Surely,  then, 
there  is  some  art  in  watering.  It  is  not  a  watering 
and  done  with  it  that  plant  life  requires  when  in  active 
growth,  but  a  constant  supply  of  moisture.  It  is 
painful  to  see  a  clumsy  hand  watering  plants,  as  he 
would  swill  a  yard  or  extinguish  a  fire.  The  gentle 
rain  has  no  body  of  water  beyond  its  single  drops, 
and  they  take  time  to  fall,  and  fall  so  lightly,  that  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  foliage  is  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
whilst  the  summer  cloud  acts  the  part  of  a  parasol  or 
sun-shade.  This,  then,  is  the  pattern  for  watering  in 
perfection. 

But  when  we  talk  of  gentleness  in  watering,  and  of 
constant  watering,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  loving 
dew  taking  into  its  bosom  nightly  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  taking  every  leaf  as  it  were  with  both  hands 
into  its  embrace,  for  the  dew  seems  to  rise  as  well  as 
fall,  and  all  night  long  it  acts  like  a  wet-nurse  to  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Surely  this  moisture  is  needed, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  so  kindly  bestowed  ; 
but  what  a  small  quantity  is  here  spread  over  a  large 
space.  The  Ivy  on  the  ruin,  and  the  wall  Rue  in  its 
limestone  crevice,  get  their  full  share  of  gentle  dew  ; 
but  the  Rose  that  has  passed  the  night  bedewed  in 
tears,  which  it  will  take  the  morning  sun  some  hours 
to  dry  up,  will  show  the  full-blown  flower  sweet  as 
well  as  fair,  and  plead  the  cause  of  looking  well  to 
little  matters.  The  practised  eye  will  see  the  Rose 
leaf  carrying  the  bell  at  every  point,  and  by  that  little 
index  know  that  all  is  well.  Alex.  Forsyth,  Sal/ord. 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

At  all  the  local  shows  held  lately  in  this  locality 
the  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  Totato  Crop  is 
one  of  the  best  known  for  many  years.  At  all  events 
they  have  seldom  been  shown  larger  or  clearer  in  the 
skin,  for  the  disease  has  not  disfigured  them  as  yet, 
especially  amongst  the  early  and  second  early  sorts. 
Carter's  new  round  sort,  the  Main  Crop,  has  been  shown 
remarkably  fine  here,  as  have  also  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Lapstone  section.  The  American  varieties  have 
done  better  this  year  than  usual,  showing  that  a  dry 
warm  summer  suits  them  best.  One  variety,  Climax, 
has  been  the  best  flavoured  with  me,  not  having  so 
much  of  that  peculiar  earthy  taste  that  some  of  the 
others  have.  After  more  than  four  weeks'  fine  dry 
weather  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  a 
change  took  place  here  to  showery  weather  on  the 
18th,  with  some  thunder.  There  were  intervals,  how- 
ever, of  dry  and  breezy  days  between  the  heavy 
showers.  The  Potato  disease  has,  in  consequence,  not 
made  much  progress,  being  principally  detected  in  the 
cottagers'  gardens,  where  they  are  grown  close  in  the 
rows  and  under  trees.  I  have  seen  very  few  diseased 
tubers  in  the  gardens  here,  and  the  early  and  second 
early  sorts  are  safe,  being  all  taken  up  and  stored. 
This  day  (August  30)  is  very  dry  and  breezy,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air  10°  colder  than  a  week  ago  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  advantages  of  a 
few  more  days  of  such  weather  to  the  cereal  and  late 
Potato  crops.    William  Tillery. 

Lettuces   have  this  season  in  many  places 

shown  a  great  tendency  to  bolt.  Amongst  several 
kinds  I  have  grown,  one  variety,  Murray's  Champion 
Cos,  should  be  universally  grown,  as  it  is  very  large 
and  first-class,  and  stood  well.  Another  variety,  the 
Alexandra  Cos,  is  another  very  fine  kind,  a  very  select 
strain  of  Paris  Cos,  but  growing  to  a  large  size.  Both 
kinds  stood  well,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  them,  especially  Murray's,  which  were  an  enormous 
size  for  a  Lettuce,  and  very  crisp  and  tender.  Horlus. 

Has  any   one  noticed   a   disease  in    Tomatos 

analogous  to  the  Potato  disease  f  Last  year  I  had  a 
quantity  growing  in  front  of  a  low  propagating  house, 
and  I  lost  nearly  the  whole  crop.  First,  the  foliage  is 
attacked  precisely  as  in  the  Potato  haulm,  and  then 
the  fruit  becomes  similarly  affected.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  possibly  from  the  plants  being  in  a  very  hot 
dry  place,  the  evil  might  have  arisen  from  scorching, 
but  on  proceeding  this  morning  to  gather  some  which  I 
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have  growing  in  loamy  holding  soil  under  a  south  wall,  I 
find  the  disease  is  making  its  appearance,  and  threatens 
to  be  very  destructive.  Not  the  slightest  symptoms 
were  apparent  before  the  thunder-storm  and  heavy 
rainfall  which  we  had  here  on  the  25th  ult.  William 
IVindcbank,  Bevois  Mount  JVursery,  Southampton. 
[It  is  well  known  that  Tomatos  are  affected  with  a 
disease  like,  if  not  the  same  as,  that  which  destroys  the 
Potato.  Eds.] 

In  making  some  late  Mushroom  Beds  here, 

which  I  cover  entirely  with  kitchen  garden  mould,  I 
have  used  salt  rather  liberally  by  sprinkling  some  on 
the  top  of  the  manure  after  spawning  and  again  on  the 
soil.  Two  beds  thus  made  in  May  are  now  in  bearing 
condition.  No  one  would  use  kitchen  garden  mould 
if  they  could  procure  turf  from  an  old  pasture.  I  find 
the  former  dries  so  much  quicker,  and  cracks  in  all 
directions.  It  was  to  counteract  this  drying  and  to 
obviate  continual  watering  that  I  used  the  salt,  which 
gave  us  also  a  more  regular    and    prolonged  supply. 


The  production  of  good  standards  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  task,  and  with  ordinary  good  management  it 
can  be  done  in  14  or  15  months,  reckoning  from  the 
time  the  buds  are  inserted  until  the  Vines  are  ready  for 
taking  their  place  on  the  dinner-table.  The  Vines  are 
propagated  from  eyes  in  the  usual  manner,  but  instead 
of  inserting  the  eyes  soon  after  Christmas,  and  pushing 
them  into  growth  with  the  assistance  of  a  strong 
bottom-heat,  they  are  not  inserted  until  the 
early  part  of  March,  when  the  use  of  bottom-heat 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  Indeed,  the  employment 
of  bottom-heat  should  be  avoided,  for  when  the  Vines 
are  pushed  with  its  aid  during  the  first  year,  produc- 
tion of  long-jointed  canes  and  thick  fleshy  roots  are 
encouraged  ;  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 
produce  fine  short-jointed  wood  and  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  training 
the  young  canes  near  the  glass  and  placing  the  pots 
upon  a  hard  surface.  To  have  well-matured  canes  it 
is  essential  that  the  growth  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  August ;  they  should  therefore  be  shifted  on  as 


following  month  they  should  be  pruned  to  the  desired 
length,  and  the  lateral  growth  removed.  The  Vine  from 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  was  taken  is  trained  to 
an  iron  trellis  iS  inches  in  height,  iS  inches  at  the  top, 
and  provided  at  the  bottom  with  three  prongs,  made 
so  as  to  fit  firmly  in  a  32-inch  pot,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  the  most  suitable  size  for  the  dinner-table. 
Previous  to  starting  the  Vines  they  are  top-dressed,  and 
the  32-inch  pot  is  then  put  on  the  top  of  the  rod  which 
is  passed  carefully  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom. 
The  trellis  is  then  fixed  in  the  small  pot,  and  the  Vine 
trained  up  the  standard  and  round  the  flat  table-like 
trellis.  They  are  then  started  in  the  customary 
manner,  and  when  growing  freely  the  small  pots  are 
filled  with  a  compost  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
Vines  are  growing  ;  but  previous  to  doing  this  the 
stems  must  be  pricked  in  two  or  three  places  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot  to  encourage  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  roots.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will 
occasionally  happen  that  some  of  the  Vines  will,  wlu  n 
taken  off,  have  but  few  roots  in  the  small  pot,  and  be 


: 


Fig,  256.— pot  vine  trained  as  a  standard. 


I  have  had  Mushrooms  from  patches  in  beds 
covered  with  kitchen  garden  soil,  without  any  salt. 
Probably  my  success  with  these  summer  beds  has  been 
in  a  measure  due  to  the  salt  destroying  the  insects  and 
their  ova,  upon  which  Mr.  G.  S.  Cundell  lays  so  much 
stress  (see  p.  114S).  I  have  been  informed  that  abund- 
ance of  Mushrooms  grew  in  this  park  until  it  was 
chalked  all  over,  which  must  have  been  done  more 
than  20  years  ago.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see  any 
Mushrooms  now.    IV.  P.  R. 


STANDARD  GRAPE   VINES. 

Grape  Vines  grown  as  standards  in  the  manner 
pourtrayed  (fig.  256)  are  of  great  value  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dinner-table  upon  festive  occasions,  when  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  arrangements  is  desired.  They 
have  a  very  rich  appearance,  and  are  usually  regarded 
by  the  guest  with  a  larger  amount  of  favour  than  a  well- 
developed  Palm  or  a  tastefully -arranged  epergne  of 
flowers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  it  would 
be  well  were  they  to  be  grown  more  generally  than  at 
the  present  time. 


required,  and  have  the  assistance  of  a  temperature 
ranging  from  700  to  85°,  according  to  the  weather  and 
season  of  the  year,  combined  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  humidity.  Generally  they  will  require  three  shifts, 
our  usual  course  being  to  put  them,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  freely,  into  5-inch  pots ;  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots  they  are  then  transferred  into 
9-inch  pots,  and  from  these  Into  12-inch  pots,  which  is 
the  largest  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  use.  No  definite 
time  for  effecting  each  shift  can  be  stated,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  should  be  shifted  immediately  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  but  before  they  become  pot- 
bound.  When  the  season's  growth  is  completed,  place 
the  Vines  out-of-doors  against  a  south  wall,  to  ensure 
a  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood.  The  pots  must 
be  placed  upon  a  hard  bottom  of  some  kind  to  prevent 
the  worms  entering  them,  and  the  canes  must  be 
fastened  securely  to  the  wall,  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  by 
a  broad  piece  of  board,  with  its  upper  edge  resting 
against  the  wall  to  prevent  the  soil  being  saturated. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  kept  dust-dry  during 
j  the  autumn  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

In  October  the  Vines  should  be  taken  indoors,  and  the 


quite  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown, 
as  the  leaves  will  commence  to  drop  immediately  after 
the  severance  from  the  root  is  effected.  When  well 
rooted  they  will  remain  fresh  and  in  good  condition 
several  weeks.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  best 
Grape  to  be  grown  in  this  way.  William  Cole,  Ealing 
Park. 


THE  EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  ENGLISH 
FLOWER  GARDENING. 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  "  E.  F.'s 
remarks  on  this  subject  at  p.  mi;  not  that  I  feel 
inclined  to  agree  with  him,  unless  in  regard  to  carpet 
bedding — a  style  assuredly  unnatural  and  the  most 
extravagant  that  has  yet  entered  into  our  gardens, 
and  in  some  of  its  accompaniments  of  clay  and 
dung  walls,  and  prostrate  succulents,  perfectly  bar- 
barous; nevertheless,  some  of  its  combinations  are 
pretty  —  very  pretty.      But,   taking  the   other  styles 

the  subtropical,   ribbon,  and  massed — and  as  every 

thing  nowadays  is  being  judged  by  results,  I  deny  oui 
foreign  friend's  charge  of  extravagance.      Measuring 
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cost  by  the  beauty  displayed,  never  was  beauty  sold  so 
cheaply  as  at  the  present  day  in  the  gardens  of  Greai 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Why,  our  forefathers  paid  pound.- 
for  far  less  beauty  than  can  now  be  had  for  a  penny. 
One  is  tired  of  hearing  of  the  expense  of  gardening, 
while  no  one  hardly  ever  gratefully  records  whai 
enormous  weight  and  measure  they  get  for  their  money. 
Flora  tued  to  scatter  her  jewels  in  dainty  handfuls 
here  and  there  and  far  asunder  ;  now  she  literally 
crowds,  weighs  down  the  burdened  earth  with  her  pre- 
cious stores.  The  few  jewels  were  bought  at  a  great  price; 
the  many,  if  we  take  their  number  into  the  reckoning, 
are  purchased  for  little  or  nothing.  But  because  they 
are  so  numerous  the  charge  of  extravagant  ideas  is 
made  against  gardeners.  Ours  is  the  only  case  in 
which  cheap  and  plentiful  production,  with  little  or 
no  increase  of  personal  profit,  is  so  designated.  Extra- 
vagant ideas  indeed  !  No  class  of  men  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  frugality  than  modern  horticulturists.  To 
make  much  out  of  little,  many  out  of  few,  seems  the 
great  business  of  their  lives,  and  they  succeed  in  it  to 
an  extent  that  would  astonish  most  critics. 

Even  the  expense  of  most  styles  of  bedding-out  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Of  course  many  of  the  plants 
need  fire  and  glass  in  winter,  and  since  the  rise  in 
prices  these  have  become  serious  expenses.  But 
beyond  this  the  purchase,  multiplication,  preservation, 
and  growth  of  bedding  plants,  have  cost  compara- 
tively little.  Few  gardeners  worthy  of  the  name  but 
have  proved  themselves  money  saving  machines  of 
the  highest  order  in  regard  to  bedding-out.  Their 
economical  expedients  for  getting  much  out  of  little 
are  beyond  number,  and  deserve  more  praise  and  a 
heartier  recognition  than  they  have  yet  received. 
The  shifts  they  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  are 
driven  to,  through  the  tightness  of  the  domestic  ex- 
chequer, are  often  ludicrous.  The  cultivator  in- 
vades alike  cellar  and  garret,  spare  room,  and 
full  stable  or  cow-house  with  his  bedding  stuff, 
while  each  vacant  covered  space  about  the  establish- 
ment has  been  converted  into  dormitories  for  bedding 
plants  to  sleep  in.  Even  Dahlias,  Salvias,  and  other 
roots  have  been  pitted  like  Potatos,  and  Calceolarias 
by  the  million  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  very  cold 
pits  indeed  throughout  the  winter  without  the  expense 
of  covering  and  the  labour  of  care  of  any  sort.  Extrava- 
gant ? — No  !  Why,  bedding-out  is  the  severest  school 
ever  established  for  the  teaching  and  practice  of  all 
possible  economies  in  culture  and  storage.  The  plants 
are  often  moved  all  through  to  save  the  expense  of 
potting  off,  which  is  threefold — pots,  space,  and  labour. 
Only  sufficient  stock  is  wintered  in  other  cases  to  pro- 
vide spring  cuttings — others  to  save  fire,  glass,  labour, 
the  three  chief  items  of  expense.  Again,  the  express 
modes  of  propagating  in  the  spring  are  every  one  of 
them  money-saving  expedients,  for  time  is  capital  in 
horticulture,  especially  from  February  to  May.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  needful  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
"E.  F.,"  a  foreign  gentleman,  probably  only  meant 
that  the  effects  produced  were  magnificent — not  that 
English  gardeners  were  extravagant,  and,  being  a 
foreigner,  we  will  not  hold  him  very  closely  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  used.  If  that  were  his  meaning, 
then  we  agree  with  him,  and  add,  that  perhaps 
gardeners  are  the  finest  decorative  artists  that  ever 
reached  true  magnificence  by  a  cheap  route.  Judged 
by  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  their  results,  the 
gardeners  of  to-day  are  the  best  as  well  as  cheapest 
decorators  the  earth  has  yet  seen  in  this  or  any  preced- 
ing age. 

"  E.  F."  concludes  with  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
mixed  herbaceous  style  as  the  most  natural  and  least 
expensive.  While  heartily  admiring  that  style  in  its 
proper  place — which  assuredly  is  not  where  I  saw  it 
lately,  in  the  centre  of  a  geometrical  flower  garden — I 
challenge  both  the  reasons  advanced  in  its  favour  by 
your  correspondent.  Taking  the  last  first,  the  expense. 
This  is  very  much  a  matter  of  keeping.  Doubtless 
many  herbaceous  beds  and  borders  cost  little,  and,  as 
a  rule,  such  are  worthless  from  an  ornamental  point  of 
view  ;  but  supposing  perfect  keeping  to  be  the  rule 
through  all  the  styles,  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  mixed  is  by  far  the  more  costly.  In  ribbon, 
massing,  subtropical,  and  even  carpet  bedding,  once 
the  masses  are  fairly  established,  and  the  patterns  duly 
formed,  the  main  features  are  safe  for  the  entire  season. 
But  in  the  mixed  garden  something  is  always  dying  or 
springing  forth,  or  needing  tying,  training,  trimming, 
&c.  The  labour  is  incessant.  Leave  a  mixed  garden 
alone  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  it  degenerates  into 
a  wilderness  or  the  uncared-for  garden  of  the  sluggard. 
Now  labour  is  money,  and  that  style  that  needs  most 
of  it  is  in  the  end  the  most  expensive. 

Again,  how  long  are  we  to  have  it  reiterated  that 
the  mixed  style  is  the  more  natural?  Show  me  a 
material  illustration  of  it,  and  I  will  believe  it.  Until 
this  is  done,  I  fearlessly  answer  that  our  mixed  gardens 
and  borders  are  the  most  unnatural  things  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Over  the  whole  wide  world  nothing  can 
be  found  more  artificial  than  their  endless  mixtures, 
regulation  heights  and  distances,  huge  forests  of  stakes 
and  multitudinous  adjustments — not  that  I  condemn 
them  on  that  account,  for  to  tell  me  that  my  garden  is 
natural  is  to  tell  me  that  my  art  has  failed,  and  that, 
indeed,  it  is  not  needed.  It  is  like  telling  the  painter 
iO  lay  down  his  brush,  and  to  choose  a  block  of  real 
landscape,  a  section  of  a  field,  park,  mountain,  or  dale 
*.o  adorn  the  walls  of  our  rooms,  instead  of  his  glorious 


pictures.  Not  the  servile  imitation  of  Nature,  but  the 
iiractice,  and  even  the  avoidance,  of  Art,  is  the  highest 
merit  of  landscape  gardening  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  had  done  with  our  ridiculous  fac-similes  of  Nature, 
were  such  possible,  which  they  are  not.  Further,  as 
between  the  different  styles  named  by  your  correspon- 
dent, the  carpet  and  the  mixed  are  the  least  natural, 
the  massing  the  most,  for  Nature  seldom  mixes,  but  in 
massing  meadow,  moorland,  and  forest.  D.  T.  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GOSSIP. 


In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  to  make  Tansy 
Pudding,  we  have  received  the  following  : — To  make 
a  Tansy  pudding,  first  take  about  a  handful  of  fresh 
Spinach  leaves,  pound  them  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar,  and 
press  the  juice  from  them  through  a  sieve.  Take  a 
small  quantity  of  Tansy  leaves,  and  get  their  juice  in 
the  same  way.  Almost  any  pudding  of  the  custard 
kind  will  suit  to  flavour  with  Tansy.  For  example,  as 
follows  : — Beat  three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
add  to  these  half  a  pint  of  cream,  Spinach  juice  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  pudding  green,  a  little  Tansy  juice, 
three  ounces  Naples  Biscuit,  sugar  to  taste,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  a  little  brandy.  Stir  these  together 
in  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  till  they  begin  to  thicken, 
then  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tart  dish  edged  with 
paste,  and  bake.  S.  M.  0. 

Murray's  edition  of  Mrs.  Rundell,  185 1,  after 

herb  puddings,  p.  448,  gives,  as  a  corollary,  Tansy 
pudding: — "Pound  a  handful  of  green  Tansy  in  a 
mortar  ;  add  the  juice  to  a  pint  of  batter,  and  bake 
it."  This  does  not  read  nice  enough  to  induce  one  to 
try  it.  Other  modern  cookery  books  on  my  shelves 
are  silent  respecting  Tansy  pudding.  "C.  F."  is 
recommended  to  compose  by  experiment  a  recipe  for 
himself,  after  first  deciding  whether  his  pudding  is 
to  be  savoury  or  sweet.  Probably  the  quantity  of  flavour- 
ing matter  given  by  Mrs.  Rundell  is  much  too 
great,  unless  the  pudding  is  to  be  eaten  medi- 
cinally as  a  vermifuge  by  children.  It  might 
be  agreeably  used  perhaps  in  the  aame  cautious 
manner  as  Vanilla  and  Orange-flower  water  in 
creams  and  custards.  Cooks  often  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  sauce  or  a  dish  by  minute  doses  of  ingre- 
dients unsuspected  by  the  laity,  such  as  sugar  in  lobster 
sauce,  horse-radish  in  oyster  sauce,  and  Tarragon  vinegar 
or  Tarragon  itself  chopped  extremely  fine  in  salads. 
Employed  in  this  way,  Tansy  might  possibly  find  favour 
with  a  few  palates.  Or  it  might  be  tried  in  cakes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  saffron,  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  infusion  of  Tansy  leaves  with  the  flour,  &c,  of 
which  the  cake  is  made.  Saffron,  however,  is  em- 
ployed almost  as  much  for  the  colour  as  for  the  flavour 
it  gives,  whereas  neither  the  juice  nor  the  infusion  of 
Tansy  would  improve  the  appearance  of  pudding  or 
cake.  But  in  cookery,  as  in  other  arts,  the  best  prac- 
titioners invent  recipes  for  themselves.  E.  S.  D, 


gome  (tatspoittoittt. 

Gladiolus  Disease. — I  venture  to  make  a  further 
appeal  to  you  and  your  readers  about  this.  I  send 
several  plants  which  have  "gone  off"  at  a  late  stage 
in  their  growth.  Some  of  them  have  developed  new 
bulbs,  apparently  sound,  which,  when  dry,  an  ordi- 
nary observer  will  not  suspect  of  being  diseased.  Is  it 
certain  that  these  bulbs  will  not  produce  healthy 
flowers  next  year?  I  set  [apart  some  bulbs  of 
G.  brenchleyensis,  which  withered  prematurely  lastyear, 
and  my  gardener  shows  me  healthy  flowering  plants  as 
the  produce  of  them,  but  I  am  sceptical.  I  shall 
repeat  the  experiment  more  carefully  next  year.  Some 
of  the  plants  sent  drooped  suddenly  on  hot  days  as  if 
paralysed  by  sunstroke,  having  before  seemed  healthy. 
Some  never  came  up  at  all  ;  some  failed  after  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  six  weeks'  growth.  I  cannot  blame 
the  soil,  of  which  I  send  a  sample.  The  beds  are 
thoroughly  drained,  and  have  never  been  watered  or 
dried  to  excess.  Side  by  side  in  the  same  bed  one  is 
utterly  withered,  another  of  the  same  sort  flowering 
beautifully  without  a  discoloured  spot  on  the  blade. 
Those  of  vigorous  growth  seem  as  liable  to  attack  as 
the  weaker  sorts.  I  cannot  attribute  it  to  climate, 
because  home-grown  bulbs  show  fewer  failures  than 
those  imported  ;  nor  to  anything  in  the  mode  of  plant- 
ing, as  besides  five  beds  of  them  I  have  many  in  mixed 
borders  planted  at  different  times  and  in  different  situa- 
tions and  soils,  and  a  proportion  of  all  are  diseased. 
Do  the  specimens  sent  and  the  symptoms  described 
show  the  ordinary  Gladiolus  disease  ?  Is  it  supposed 
to  be  infectious?  Will  the  same  soil  communicate  it 
to  fresh  healthy  bulbs?  Has  the  disease  been  un- 
usually prevalent  in  England  this  year,  especially 
amongst  imported  bulbs  ?  I  ask  these  questions  in  the 
hope  that  some  experienced  grower  of  this  beautiful 
flower  may  give  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  to  less 
fortunate  gardeners.  C.  llolley  Dod,  Edge,  Afti/fris, 
Cheshire.  [To  the  above,  Mr.  Berkeley  kindly  replies 
as  follows  : — On  examination  of  the  corms  of  Gladiolus 
which  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  it  appears 
that  two  of  them  are  attacked  by  Dr.  Montagne's  Tacon, 
while  the  other  corms  seem  quite  perfect,  and  in 
different  soil  will  probably  produce  good  flowers  next 
year.  At  least  they  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  for  diseased 
plants  have  sometimes  quite  lost  their  disease  with  us 


when  planted  in  fresh  soil.  The  disease,  we  believe, 
is  atmospheric,  and  very  probably  Mr.  Dod  is  right  in 
calling  it  sunstroke.  Mr.  Kelway's  notion  that  it  is  due 
to  exhaustion  the  previous  year  is  worth  consideration. 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  specimens  affected  by  Tacon  a 
new  corm  is  forming  on  the  stem.   JIJ.  J.  B.] 

Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant. —In  reference  to 
some  correspondence  in  your  paper,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  for  at  least  three  or  four  years  no  one  could 
possibly  have  had  a  cutting  of  this  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  never  discovered  that  any  were 
taken  till  two  years  ago,  and  no  cuttings  were  given  to 
anyone  except  the  few  I  sent  to  Chiswick  to  Mr.  Barron 
at  the  request  of  the  Fruit  Committee  ;  and  although 
perhaps  twenty  of  my  workmen  knew  it  was  a  seedling, 
and  that  I  set  some  value  upon  it,  yet  it  was  not 
allowed  to  fruit  from  the  time  the  two-year-old  seedling 
fruited— which  was,  I  think,  in  1S61 —  till  1S69,  the 
year  I  sent  the  first  lot  to  South  Kensington,  except  an 
occasional  bunch  in  the  nurseries  ;  so  that  I  cannot  see 
how  it  could  possibly  have  got  abroad  in  any  way. 
Only  one  firm  in  the  trade  knew  of  it,  and  that  I 
know  to  be  too  respectable  to  have  dealings  with  any 
one  who  got  it  by  unfair  means  ;  so  that  no  one  could 
possibly  have  had  it  except  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  till  I  let  it  out  in  1871-72.  But  Mr.  Roberts, 
after  saying  that  Mr.  Stow's  is  identical  with  the 
Prolific,  further  on  states  that  it  is  finer  and 
later.  Of  course  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it  is  not 
finer  or  later,  but  I  am  able  to  say  it  is  not  identical,  if 
he  has  had  it  over  six  years.  I  did  not  send  the  fruit 
to  the  committee,  because  I  had  but  a  few  fruiting 
trees — I  think  fourteen  ;  these  were  netted  to  keep  them 
from  the  birds,  and  immediately  I  had  the  letter  I 
went  to  gather  the  fruit,  as  I  thought,  but  the  birds 
had  got  in  and  cleared  them.  I  did  not  know  but 
that  they  were  quite  safe,  and  indeed  they  were  so 
only  three  days  or  so  previously.  Messrs.  Stow  & 
Edmund's  may  be  a  very  choice  variety,  but  I  am 
certain  that  some  hundred  persons  who  have  grown  the 
Prolific  for  two  years  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  very 
prolific,  very  sweet,  skin  thin,  fine  for  dessert,  if  not 
so  fine  or  so  long  keeping.  The  only  drawbacks  I 
know  to  it  are  that  the  birds  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  branches  off  the 
ground  from  the  weight  of  fruit  ;  but  my  son  thought 
of  a  remedy  for  keeping  up  the  branches  by  sticking 
small  pea-sticks  round  the  trees  this  season.  This 
answered  admirably,  and  was  soon  done.  George  Lee, 
Market  Gardener,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — I  send  for  your 
inspection  a  bloom  of  a  pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
and  should  fancy  its  colour  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  one  Mr.  Fish  has,  if  I  judge  rightly  from  the 
description  he  gives  of  it.  There  are  three  more  bloom- 
buds,  which  look  well,  and  promise  to  be  fully 
expanded  in  a  few  days'  time.  A.  Ingram,  Hdrdwkkt 
Grange,  Shrewsbury*  [Will  our  correspondent  kindly 
give  us  the  history  of  this  Rose,  which  is  very  nearly 
like  the  one  originally  forwarded  by  Mr.  Kemp? 
Eds.] 

On  Woods  Suitable  for  Wood  Engraving. — 

At  p.  1017  Mr.  Smith  reports  upon  some  woods  upon 
which  he  has  made  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain their  suitableness  for  wood  engraving.  Dr. 
Porcher,  in  his  Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and 
Forests,  gives  some  notes  upon  certain  American  woods 
which  have  been  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  may  be 
of  some  interest.  He  states,  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Charles  Foster,  a  wood  engraver  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  that  the  wood  of  Rhododendron  maximum 
or  Mountain  Laurel,  as  well  as  that  of  Kalmia  latifolia, 
"  known  by  every  farmer  as  poison  Ivy,"  are  equalled 
only  by  the  best  Boxwood.  The  American  Holly 
{Ilex  opaca)  was  also  tried,  but  was  not  found  equal  to 
the  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida),  yielding  more  readily 
to  the  graver's  tools,  and  being  less  hard.  Dr.  Porcher 
sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Upon  examining  with  a  sharp  instrument 
the  specimens  of  various  southern  woods  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  Elliott  Society,  I  was  struck  with 
the  singular  weight,  density,  and  fineness  of  Amelan- 
chicr  canadensis.  I  think  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  one  of  the  best  to  be  experimented  on  by 
the  wood  engraver.  It  is  also,  it  will  be  observed, 
closely  allied  to  the  Apple,  Pear,  &e,,  which  are  all 
hard.  From  my  brief  examination  of  the  excellent  and 
useful  collection  above  referred  to,  I  would  arrange  the 
hard  woods  as  follows,  those  just  cited  taking  the  first 
rank  :  next  in  order  Dogwood,  Farcleberry  (Vacci- 
nium  arhoreum),  Redberry  (Azalea  nudiflora),  and 
Kalmia  latifolia.  The  Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  I  find  to  be 
quite  hard  when  well  dried.  The  Beech  (Kagus  syl- 
vatica),  the  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  virginica),  indigenous 
plants,  have  all  been  recommended  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engraver.  While  engaged  in  completing  a  number 
of  wood  engravings  I  used  a  piece  of  well  seasoned 
Dogwood,  and  obtained  a  very  good  impression  from 
coarse  figures  cut  with  the  graver's  tools.  I  find  that 
none,  so  far  experimented  with,  equal  the  Boxwood." 
Mr.  Smith  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion,   fames  Britten. 

The  "  Carpet  "  Style  of  Bedding-out.— Your 
correspondent,  R,  Grieve,  at  p.  11S0,  states,  in  reply 
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to  a  remark  of  mine  at  p.  1 1 10— "  Is  it  not  extrava- 
gant?—ten  thousand  or  more  plants  crammed  into  a 
space  of  barely  10  square  yards?" — that  "This  is 
equal  to  a  thousand  plants  to  a  square  yard,  or  a  hun- 
dred plants  to  a  space  very  little  more  than  3  square 
inches."  Now,  by  what  "rule"  he  arrives  at  this 
result  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  certainly  not  by  the  one 
of  "surface"  I  was  taught,  viz.,  that  144  square 
inches  equal  1  square  foot,  and  that  9  square  feet  equal 
I  square  yard.  If  he  will  apply  this  "rule"  he  will 
find  that  there  is  not  the  cause  for  surprise  in  my 
remark  which  he  evidently  appears  to  think  there  is. 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  portion  of  his  remark  at 
p.  11S0,  "  So  instead  of  being  a  most  expensive  style, 
as  'E.  F.'  seems  to  think,  it  is,  in  reality,  the 
cheapest  style  of  any."  Now,  I  planted  several  beds 
some  time  ago  in  this  style,  and  the  plants  I  used  were 
principally  varieties  of  Alternanthera  and  Echeveria, 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  and  Lobelia  compacta. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  plants  were  bought  in, 
and,  had  your  correspondent  seen  the  amount  of  the 
"bill  "  I  think  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  make 
the  above  assertion.  I  have  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  culture  of  these  plants,  and  have  found 
that  Altemantheras,  during  the  winter,  require  a 
high  temperature  ;  that  Pyrethrum  thrives  best  in  an 
invariably  high  one,  and  that  Echeverias  must  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  some  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  E.  F. 

Silkworms.  —There  is  not  much  inducement  to 
cultivate  silkworms  in  this  country,  for  I  find  that  the 
most  difficult  part  is  to  find  a  customer  to  purchase  the 
silk.  A  correspondent  in  the  Gardener  £  Chronicle, 
some  time  back,  said  the  silk  should  be  left  on  the 
cocoons,  which  must  be  a  great  mistake,  as  I  find  that 
the  silk  merchants  at  Macclesfield  will  only  purchase  it 
in  that  state  as  waste.  Any  information  from  your 
correspondents  will  be  received  with  thanks,  for  I  have 
nearly  5000  cocoons.    IV.   IK 

Change  of  Sex  in  Begonias. — Observing  in  your 
report  of  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  at  p.  1150  a 
notice  of  a  seedling  Begonia  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  having  its  male  flowers  per- 
fectly double,  while  its  female  flowers  were  single,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  communication  I  made  to  the 
Scientific  Committee  about  two  years  ago,  and  which 
I  find  printed  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  t  of  my  having  raised  a  seedling  Begonia  having 
female  flowers  only.  It  resulted  from  an  experiment  I 
made  on  the  seed  bearer  by  cutting  off  two  of  the 
three  lobes  which  compose  the  stigma,  and  fer- 
tilising the  remaining  lobe.  I  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, and  all  of  the  progeny  which  have  yet  bloomed, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  plants,  have  likewise  all  come 
with  female  flowers  only.  All  this  shows  that  there  is 
something  very  anomalous  in  the  reproductive  organs 
of  this  tribe.  In  the  experiment  referred  to,  I  naturally 
cut  off  the  two  stigmas  lying  towards  my  right  hand.  I 
have  repeated  the  operation  this  season  by  cutting  off 
the  two  lobes  lying  handiest  to  the  left  I.  Anderson- 
Henry.  [Any  observation  throwing  light  on  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  flowers  of  either  sex  at  will  is 
important.  We  hope  our  correspondent  will  continue 
his  experiments.  Eds.] 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei,  Rchb.  fil.  (sttpra, 
1S72,  106S,  August  10). — When  I  described  this  plant, 
I  had  seen  only  a  single  specimen  at  the  celebrated 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
obtain  last  June  some  flowers  of  it  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Bockett,  who  was,  however,  not  to  be  persuaded 
to  send  a  whole  spike,  though  he  flowered  two  spikes 
from  one  bulb.  The  Bockettian  flowers  were  paler 
than  Messrs.  Veitch's,  but  they  had  brighter  and 
larger  blotching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
glorious  variety,  especially  for  those  who  have  a 
refined  taste.  A  very  beautiful  spike  came  to  my 
hands  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Reichardt  of  the  Vienna 
Museum.  Baron  Reichenbach  obtained  it  from  Man- 
chester, from  Mr.  James  Broome.  He  had,  however, 
suspected  that  the  plant  was  destined  for  me,  and 
kindly  sent  it  to  me  through  Dr.  Fenzl's  assiduous 
assistance.  H.  G.  Rchb.  fil. 

The  Stinging  Hairs  of  Blumenbachia  coronata. 
— The  presence  of  danger  always  renders  a  beautiful 
object  still  more  fascinating.  "The  Rose,  with  all  its 
thorns,  is  best  of  all,"  this  is  the  reason  why  the  beau- 
tiful plant  of  Blumenbachia  coronata,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  proved  so  attractive  to  many  a 
visitor  in  the  Council-room,  albeit  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee deemed  it  unworthy  their  notice.  The  beautiful 
habit  and  fine  large  orange-coloured  flowers  of  this 
plant  were  fascinating  enough,  in  their  way,  but  the 
label  requesting  no  one  to  touch  it  on  account  of  its 
poisonous  stings,  and  the  dense  armature  of  fine 
glandular  hairs,  manifest  to  every  eye,  completed  the 
charm.  Specimens  for  examination  for  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  were  obligingly  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  and  a  fragment  of  the  stem  is  shown, 
natural  size,  at  A  (fig.  257).  In  this  state  the  glan- 
dular hairs  can  be  clearly  seen,  but  nothing  more  ; 
under  a  strong  hand-lens,  however,  a  dense  stratum  of 
excessively  minute  white  down  may  be  clearly  made  out. 
When  a  fragment  of  the  stem  is  put  under  the  micro- 
scope and  magnified  some  65  diameters  the  hairs  and 


soft  down  take  the  form  shown  in  our  illustration  ;  the 
series  of  large  stinging  hairs  (n  B)  are  not  dissimilar  in 
general  shape  and  structure  from  the  stinging  hairs 
of  the  common  Nettle,  but  they  are  handsomer  in 
shape,  and  the  ball  of  poisonous  material  enclosed 
in  the  bulb  at  the  base  is  larger.  As  in 
the  Nettle  the  stinging  hairs  themselves  consist 
of  a  single  conical  cell,  seated  on  a  bulb  of  epidermal 
cells,  the  hair  is  acutely  pointed,  and  the  imperforate 
very  fragile  tip  (c)  is  in  perfect  specimens  termi- 
nated by  a  small  knob.  It  is  this  tip  which  pene- 
trates (and  breaks  in)  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduces  the  venomous  juice  which  causes  part 
of  the  intense  irritation  felt  after  handling  the  plant. 
The  juice  is  very  thick  and  grumous,  and  secreted  in 
the  bulbous  base  of  the  hair  it  is  the  same  olive-brown 
colour  as  that  of  the  stinging  Nettle,  and  so  thick  as 
not  to  be  easily  propelled  up  and  down  the  hollow  hair 
without  some  force.  The  cuticle  of  the  stem  or  leaf 
may,  however,  be  dexterously  peeled  off  (if  great  care 


seeds  (k)  have  the  same  form,  and  are  elegantly  reticu- 
lated. It  is  impossible  to  dissect  the  plant  without  being 
stung,  but  with  care  it  only  causes  temporary  inconve- 
nience. The  plant  is  a  near  ally  of  Loasa  and  Cajo- 
phora.    Worihington  G.  Smith. 
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Fig.  257. — hairs'of  blumenbachia,  magnified.  7^. 

be  taken),  and  with  it  the  venomous  hairs  growing 
upon  it.  If  this  detached  cuticle  be  now  placed  upon 
a  drop  of  water,  the  latter  will  mix  with  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  by  thus  thinning  it  it  may  be  easily  propelled 
by  pressure  up  and  down  the  hair  (E  e).  That  these 
major  stinging  hairs  are  not  the  only  cause  of  painful 
irritation  may  be  clearly  seen  on  glancing  at  the  mag- 
nified representation  of  the  fine  down  of  the  interstices 
(D  d).  This  consists  of  innumerable  fine  hairs,  each 
armed  with  from  12  to  20  acute  reversed  barbs.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  sketch  that  when  these  bodies  have 
once  found  an  entrance  to  the  skin  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  extricate  them.  The  leaves  are  also  furnished 
with  a  third  and  rarer  set  of  stinging  hairs,  as  shown 
at  F  F.  These  sometimes  have  their  barbs  pointed 
upwards  and  sometimes  downwards.  Other  hairs  on 
the  leaves  (not  engraved)  are  surmounted  by  a  grumous 
drop.  Even  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  profusely 
furnished  with  venomous  hairs,  and  the  receptacle  is 
also  clothed  with  barbed  hairs,  as  shown  at  G.  The 
pollen  grains  are  white  and  extremely  minute  (j)  ;  but 
when  highly  magnified  are  very  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing, being  elongated,  oval  bodies,  with  a  longitudinal 
depression  and  finely  pitted  all  over.     The  pendulous 


Societies. 

The  Great  Fruit  Show  at  Manchester  :  Sept. 
3  to  6.— This  exhibition,  which  is  being  held  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  at  Old  Trafford,  and  which  was  formally  opened 
by  Lord  Derby  at  mid-day  on  Wednesday  last,  proves  to 
be  the  best  of  the  series  of  autumn  fruit  shows  that  has 
been  held  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  held  at  Glasgow  about  this  time  last 
year.  The  Grapes  are  an  exhibition  in  themselves,  and 
the  display  of  vegetables,  and  notably  of  Potatos,  is 
something  remarkable.  A  better  lot  of  Grapes  was  never 
before  brought  together,  and  the  collection  of  fruits  is 
particularly  good.  Pines  are  a  small  show,  but  then  we 
had  a  Queen  weighing  8  lb.  4  oz.,  and  that  goes  a  long 
way  in  creating  variety  of  interest.  Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines and  Apricots  are  very  thinly  represented,  although 
there  were  a  great  number  of  entries.  This  system  of 
making  reckless  entries  will  have  to  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  ;  it  is  becoming  a  thorough  nuisance  to 
managers  of  exhibitions.  The  weather  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  wretched,  but  it  cleared  up  towards  after- 
noon, when  a  very  good  company  visited  the  grounds. 
As  at  Glasgow  last  year,  and  as  at  the  Alexandra  Palace 
in  the  spring,  there  was  not  a  single  foreign  exhibitor  at 
this  show  to  maintain  its  title  to  be  called  an  "Inter- 
national Exhibition,"  although  the  officials  are  hardly  to 
blame  for  this,  on  the  contrary  we  are,  or  should  be,  very 
thankful  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  cause  of 
Pomology. 

Grapes. 

These  are  undoubtedly  by  far  the  greatest  feature  of 
the  show,  the  quantity  shown  being  large,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  rare  quality.  The  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
will  not  bear  criticism,  but  passing  these  by  there  is 
plenty  of  splendid  quality  to  admire,  and  amongst  these 
must  be  included  the  truly  grand  examples  staged  plrnti- 
fully  by  Mr.  Hunter,  gr.  to  the  Earl  ot  Durham,  Lamb- 
ton  Castle;  and  by  Mr.  Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar;  and  the  splendid 
bunch  of  Syrian,  weighing  16  lb.  6  oz.,  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Dickson,  gr.  to  John  Jardine,  Esq.,  Langholm, 
who  had  the  honour  of  showing  the  heaviest  bunch  in  the 
exhibition  held  at  Glasgow  last  year,  and  at  the  Royal 
Caledonian  in  1871.  Grapes  form  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  "collections  of  fruits,"  and  we 
shall  therefore  refrain  from  mentioning  them  until  we 
come  to  consider  those  classes.  Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton 
Castle,  stands  pre-eminently  1st  in  the  open  class  for  10 
varieties  of  Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each,  having 
a  noble  collection  consisting  of  bunches  which  would 
average,  we  should  think,  between  7  lb.  and  8  lb.  each  in 
weight,  perhaps  more,  of  Barbarossa,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Calabrian  Raisin,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Lambton  Castle  Seedling,  a  white  conical- 
shaped  Grape  ;  Gros  Guillaume,  weighing  9  lb.  4^  oz.  ; 
Golden  Champion,  weighing  5  lb.  3  oz.  ;  Black  Alicante, 
and  Bowood  Muscat.  As  we  have  said  before,  they 
are  particularly  fine  as  regards  the  size  of  the  bunches, 
and  as  regards  finish  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr. 
Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  comes  in  2d  with 
bunches  averaging  about  6  lb.  each  of  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Calabrian  Raisin,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  Black  Alicante,  White  Nice,  Bowood 
Muscat,  Burchardt's  Prince,  or  Aramon,  &c,  the  whole 
of  these  being  also  remarkable  for  the  size  of  berry  and 
general  finish  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Stafford,  is  3d.  For  5  varieties  of 
Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each,  the  competition  is  somewhat 
stronger,  but  resulting,  as  before,  in  Mr.  Hunter  again 
coming  in  1st.  He  has  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburghs 
weighing  9^  lb.,  splendidly  shouldered,  and  good  at 
all  the  points  except  the  berries,  which  are  rather  small  ; 
Black  Alicante,  large  and  good,  carrying  a  splendid 
bloom  ;  Calabrian  Raisin,  Barbarossa  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  all  of  the  greatest  excellence.  Mr.  Bruce, 
gr.  to  James  Fildes,  Esq.,  Chorlton,  comes  in  2d,  but  with 
examples  small  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Hunters,  though 
good  in  colour  and  finish  generally.  For  3  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  there  is  an  unusually  strong  com- 
petition, and  some  capital  examples  are  staged.  Mr.  W. 
Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  comes  in  1st  well  with 
3  bunches  weighing  r  1  lb. ,  good  in  berry,  com  pact  in  bunch, 
and  excellently  coloured.  Mr.  Temple,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  was  awarded  the  2d  prize; 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  James  Fildes,  Esq.,  3d.  Several 
larger  examples  than  these  were  staged,  and  but  little 
fault  could  be  found  with  them  ;  but  the  judges  evidently 
went  all  the  way  for  quality,  and  gave  the  prizes  to  small 
bunches,  with  undeniably  fine  berries.  Mr.  G.  Silcock, 
gr.  to  Sir  C.  W.  Shakerly,  Bart. ;  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Huyton  ; 
Mr.  C.  Peaford,  gr.  to  G.  F.  Meynell,  Esq.,  Derby ; 
Mr.  Hunter  ;  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Tillyard,  gr., 
Brocklesbury  Park  ;  Mr.  George  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Meredith,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  are  amongst  the 
principal  exhibitors  in  this  excellent  class.  For  3  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  the  competition  is  also  very 
spirited,  and  here  again  the  1st  prize  goes  to  Lambton 
Castle,  Mr.  Hunter  staging  large  compact  bunches,  uilh 
berries  of  fine  size,  good  colour.  Mr.  Roberts,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Charleville,  Charleville  Forest,  comes 
in  a  good  2d,  his  bunches  being  of  large  size,  his 
berries  of  noble  proportions,  but  a  little  over-thinned. 
The  3d  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Meads,  gr.  to  Raikes  Currie, 
Esq.,  Farnborough,  who  has  perhaps  the  prettiest 
bunches  in  the  show.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Mr.  J. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  W. 
Midgley  are  contributors  of  excellent  samples.  The 
same  splendid  success  attends  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hunter  in  the  class  for  3  bunches  of  any  other  White 
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Grapes,  the  1st  prize  going  to  him  for  3  very  fine  bunches 
of  the  Golden  Champion  ;  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  Hall,  is 
2d,  with  remarkably  good  Foster's  White  Seedling  ;  and 
Mr,  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston,  is  3d,  with  long  exceedingly  well-finished 
bunches  of  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to 
Lord  Carrington,  has  3  nice  bunches  of  Syrian, 
weighing  13}  lb.  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Comley,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Rolls, 
Esq.,  Monmouth,  has  Trebbiana,  weighing  15  lb.  6  oz. 
In  the  class  for  3  bunches  of  any  other  Black  Grape,  some 
fine  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  shown  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
are  1st  ;  nice  examples  of  Gros  Guillaume,  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  are  2d  ;  and  Madresfield  Court,  shown  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  Garston,  is  3d.  The  last  named  exhibitor, 
with  much  finer  examples  of  the  Madresfield  Court,  takes 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  2  bunches  of  new  Grapes,  in 
commerce  prior  to  the  exhibition  —  the  raiser,  Mr. 
Cox,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  coming  in  2d.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  a  1st  prize  for  his  new  Grape,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  which  was  shown  by  him,  as  well 
as  in  several  fruiterers'  collections,  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Further  experience  tends  to  confirm  the 
good  opinion  expressed  of  this  Grape  when  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  public.  The  heaviest  bunch 
of  Black  Grapes  in  the  show  is  one  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, weighing  13  lb.  2  oz.,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
This  is  a  much  more  compact  bunch  for  its  size — 
and  it  measured  18  inches  across  the  shoulders — 
than  is  usually  seen,  but  the  berries  are  small,  and  want- 
ing in  colour.  Mr.  Coleman  shows  in  the  same  class  a 
finely   finished   bunch    of    the  same    variety,    weighing 

4  lb.    14  oz.  ;   and   a  bunch  of  Black  Prince,  weighing 

5  lb.  13  oz.,  but  sadly  deficient  in  colour,  came  from  Mr. 
James  Dickson.  The  last-named  exhibitor  sends  the 
largest  bunch  of  Grapes  to  the  exhibition,  and  which 
was  incontestibly  1st  in  the  class  for  the  heaviest  bunch 
of  White  Grapes.  It  is  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
Syrian,  and  weighed  16  lb.  6  oz.,  measuring  20  inches  in 
depth,  and  18  inches  across  the  shoulders.  Ornamental 
baskets  of  Grapes,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Charleville, 
Mr.  I* Anson,  gT.  to  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
Worsley,  and  others  in  considerable  variety  and 
excellence,  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
given,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  exhibit  a  fine  collection 
in  this  class,  but  through  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
wording  of  the  schedule,  they  were  debarred  from  com- 
peting, receiving  instead  a  prize  of  £5.  Collections  of 
named  varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son 
and  others,  but  call  for  no  special  comment.  The  Grapes 
are  thus  the  special  feature  of  the  show  ;  such  a  display 
has  seldom  if  ever  been  seen  before,  and  it  is  deserving 
of  all  praise. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

There  are  four  classes  for  collections  of  fruit,  and 
generally  the  competition  is  very  good.  The  first  class 
set  down  in  the  schedule  is  for  a  "  collection  of  20 
kinds  of  fruits,  not  more  than  6  kinds  of  Grapes,  2  kinds 
of  Pine-apples,  and  2  kinds  of  Melons,"  the  prizes  being 
£3°'  £20>  an^  j£t2  respectively.  These,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  but  they  only 
brought  out  one  thoroughly  good  collection,  and  this, 
which  comes  from  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  had  no  trouble  in  beating  collections 
staged  by  Mr.  Jones,  Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Grant,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Chelford.  Mr.  Johnston  stages 
remarkably  good  specimens  of  Bowood  Muscat,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes  ;  beautiful  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Melons,  &c.  The  Grapes  and  Nectarines 
are  the  cream  of  this  group.  Mr.  Jones  is  weak  in 
Grapes  and  Pines,  but  good  in  Peaches,  Melons,  and 
Pears.  Mr.  Grant  has  nice  Black  Alicante  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  nicely  coloured  Nectarines, 
but  is  weak  in  other  points.  Mr.  Simpson,  gr.  to  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Upjohn, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  contested  for 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  15  kinds  of 
fruits,  the  first  named  eventually  winning.  In  this  col- 
lection the  quality  ot  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  stands  out  well,  these  being  backed  up  with 
good  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Enville  Pines,  Noblesse 
Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Melons.  Mr. 
Upjohn  is  weak  in  Pines,  but  has  good  Grapes,  Gros 
Colman  especially  being  shown  in  superb  condition,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  very  good  indeed.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pears,  in  the  same  collection,  are  also  fine.  In 
the  class  for  a  "  collection  of  ten  kinds  of  fruits,  exclusive 
of  Pines,"  the  competition  lay  between  Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to 
Lord  Carrington  ;  Mr.  James  Bain,  gr.  to  Sir  C.  R. 
Broughton,  Bart.  ;  and  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord 
Bagot,  the  judges  deciding  upon  their  merits  in 
the  order  named.  The  1st  prize  collection,  from  Mr. 
Miles,  contains  good  Black  and  White  Grapes,  fine 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Figs  and  Pears,  and  Victoria 
Plums.  Mr.  Bain  has  some  good  sized  bunches  of 
Grapes,  not  quite  finished  however,  and  good  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  &c.  The  best  collection  of  12  kinds  of 
hardy  fruits  comes  from  Mr.  Cox,  gr.  to  Earl  Beauchamp. 

In  the  classes  open  to  Fruiterers  only  some  remarkably 
good  collections  are  st.iged,  none  being  better  than  that 
put  up  by  Mr.  James  Mason,  of  Bolton,  and  which  well 
won  the  1st  prize  for  the  largest  and  most  meritorious  col- 
lection of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  Manchester, 
has  the  best  collection  of  15  kinds,  the  samples  being  of 
excellent  quality.  The  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
this  section  contains  nothing  extraordinary. 

Pine-apples. 

There  were  seven  classes  for  Pine-apples,  but  in  num- 
bers the  show  was  meagre,  notwithstanding  that  this 
fruit  should  now  be  at  its  best  and  most  plentiful.  This 
was  no  doubt  owing  to  classes  being  made  for  one  or  two 
fruits  only,  no  chance  being  given  to  those  who  could 
show  a  collection,  or  even  half-a-dozen,  with  greater 
credit  and  more  pecuniary  satisfaction.     But  grumble  as 


we  will  at  the  paucity  of  Pines,  we  must  admit  that  Pine 
growers,  as  well  as  visitors,  had  a  rare  treat  at  Man- 
chester, a  Queen  Pine  being  shown  of  the  weight  of 
81b.  4  oz.  It  came  from  Mr.  Sandford,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Bective,  M.  P.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  single  Queen. 
It  is  the  handsomest  fruit  of  that  variety  that  has  pro- 
bably ever  been  seen,  as  we  believe  it  also  is  the  heaviest. 
Mr.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  "two  Pine-apples,  any  other  kinds,"  with 
handsome  fruits  of  the  Enville  variety,  weighing  respec- 
tively 9  lb.  14  oz.,  and  9  lb.  9  oz.  Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to 
Lord  Foley,  Worksop  Manor,  sends  the  best  2  Queens- 
fine  fruits,  weighing  5  lb.  each  ;  the  next  coming  from 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  gr.  to  John  Rylands,  Esq.,  Longford 
Hall.  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  has  the  best  single  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Mr. 
Miles  has  a  1st  prize  for  a  good  Providence  in  the  class 
for  any  other  kind. 

Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  entries  in  these  classes, 
though  but  very  few  were  shown.  In  the  class  for 
12  Apricots  there  were  nearly  40  entries,  but  only  four 
dishes  were  put  up  for  competition.  Mr.  Hill,  Keele 
Hall,  has  the  best— very  good  fruit,  Mr.  Malcolm,  gr. 
to  Lord  Cholmondeley,  is  1st  for  6,  Mr.  John 
Jennings,  Shipston-on-Stour,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Larkin, 
Chipping  Norton,  having  the  next  best  respectively. 
Good  examples  of  Royal  George,  Belle  Beauce,  and 
Noblesse  Peaches  gained  the  1st  prize  for  Mr. 
Malcolm  in  the  class  for  "  12  Peaches,  3  kinds."  For  the 
prizes  offered  for  "6  Peaches  of  any  kind"  the  com- 
petition was  the  strongest,  19  dishes  being  staged. 
Handsome  fruit  of  Noblesse,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Purk, 
were  placed  1st  ;  Mr.  Hind,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  E.  Moss,  Bart., 
Roby,  coming  in  2d  with  Grosse  Mignonne ;  and  Mr. 
Beesley,  gr.  to  R.  Aders,  Esq.,  Whalley  Grange,  3d,  with 
the  same  variety,  which  was  well  shown  in  both  cases. 
Mr.  Johnson,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  shows 
very  fine  specimens  of  Sulhamstead,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Red  Magdalen,  and  Noblesse  in  the  class  for  4  dishes, 
and  well  won  the  highest  honours.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  Nectarines,  his  specimens  are  even  more  credit- 
able, being  remarkably  fine  at  all  points,  and  especially  in 
colour.  The  varieties  were  Murray,  Due  de  Tellers,  Pit- 
maston Orange,  and  Elruge.  Specimens  of  Violette 
Hative,  of  wonderful  size  and  colour,  from  Mr.  Hind,  gr. 
to  Sir  S.  E.  Moss,  Bart.,  are  first  amongst  twelve  single 
dishes.  Mr.  Grant,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq..  has  the  best 
12  fruits,  consisting  of  three  kinds  ;  Mr.  Cox,  Madresfield 
Court,  coming  in  2d.  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
Balgowan  are  capitally  shown. 

Melons. 

It  is  late  in  the  season  now  to  find  good  Melons,  but 
there  was  a  very  fair  competition  here  as  regards  num- 
bers, especially  in  the  green-fleshed  class.  The  best  in 
the  latter  class  is  The  Nugget,  a  new  variety  shown  by 
Mr.  Muir,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  Oulton  Park 
— a  large  fruit,  weighing  6  lb.  3  oz.  and  much  praised  for 
its  fine  flavour.  Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  shows 
in  the  same  class  a  handsomely  netted  fruit,  called  Lord 
Napier,  and  comes  in  2d.  Mr.  Temple,  gr.  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  is  1st,  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  class,  with 
an  oval-shaped  fruit,  labelled  Scarlet  Gem. 

Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears. 

These  classes  are  but  scantily  represented  for  a  show 
of  such  importance,  and  in  the  case  of  the  classes  for 
collections  say  of  Pears,  so  many  kinds,  two  of  each, 
any  instruction  that  might  have  been  gained  from  them 
is  in  nearly  every  instance  quite  nullified  either  by  the 
names  not  being  properly  fixed  to  the  fruits,  wretched 
spelling,  or  misnaming.  Rivers'  Early  Favourite  Plum 
is  the  best  in  the  class  for  12  of  any  kind, 
and  is  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Morris,  Braintree. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal  Gardens,  has  the  best  20  Plums,  5 
kinds,  very  fine  fruit  of  Early  Magnum  Bonum,  Washing- 
ton, Green  Gage,  Goliath,  and  Denyer's  Victoria.  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Calcot,  is  2d  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Cox  3d. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  1st  for  12  kinds  of  Pears,  two  of 
each,  Mr.  James  McGuffog,  Castle  Douglas,  being  2d, 
and  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  Bath,  3d.  A  very  good  collection, 
staged  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  passed  over  by  the  judges,  forwhat 
reason  did  not  appear.  The  best  Jargonelles  come  from  Mr. 
Rylance,  Ormskirk,  very  nice  fruit.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot, 
near  Reading,  has  the  best  collection  of  baking  Apples,  six 
kinds  ;  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  dessert  sorts 
Mr.  Jones  is  1st.  Capital  specimens  were  staged  in 
both  cases,  and  also  especially  in  the  first-named  class  by 
several  other  competitors.  The  best  dish  in  the  show, 
we  think,  is  one  of  Red  Astracan,  shown  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  which  also  has  a  1st  prize.  Gooseberries 
are  well  shown  for  the  season,  and  red  and  white 
Currants  very  fairly  so. 

Plants. 

A  few  classes  are  devoted  to  plants,  and  Mr.  Findlay 
judiciously  made  use  of  them  to  add  effect  to  the  tables 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  vegetable  tent,  and 
pleasingly  alternate  with  the  cut  flowers.  A  fine  group  of 
6  flowering  and  6  foliaged  plants  is  staged  at  the  end 
of  the  conservatory  by  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son,  where  they 
form  a  very  conspicuous  feature.  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
Cocos  Wedelliana,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  pictum, 
C.  variegatum,  a  splendid  Erica  Austiniana,  a  grand 
Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  grandiflora,  and  Dipladenia  ama- 
bilis,  were  all  highly  praiseworthy  examples.  Messrs. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  and  Stevenson  also  contributed  in 
this  class.  Some  fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plants  arealso 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley.  Dinner-table  plants 
are  shown  by  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  In  the  class  for 
the  latter  Mr.  William  Bull,  Chelsea,  sets  up  6  very  charm- 
ing plants,  comprising  Latania  aurea,  Reidea  glaucescens, 
an  extremely  interesting  plant  of  elegant  growth  :  from 
the  underside  of  each  branch  there  is  suspended  a  line 
of   red  and   white  small    flowers ;  CurcuUgo    recurvata 


variegata,  Dasmonoropspalembanicus.  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
and  Croton  irregulare.  The  best  6  new  plants  in  or  out 
of  flower,  introduced  intoEurope  by  the  exhibitor,  and  not 
found  in  commerce,  are  furnished  likewise  by  Mr.  Bull ; 
these  consist  of  capital  examples  of  Croton  spirale, 
Pritchardia  grandis,  Croton  majesticum,  Dracaena  vitien- 
sis.  D.  imperialis.  and  Campsidium  valdivianum.  Six  beau- 
tiful examples  of  Dracaenas  are  also  shown  by  Mr.  Bull, 
viz.,  Fraseri,  gigantea,  imperialis,  Chelsoni,  Shepherdi, 
and  ferrea  variegata  :  greenhouse  Palms  in  pairs  ;  Liliums, 
mainly  of  the  lancifolium  section,  and  very  well  grown; 
some  pretty  Fuchsias,  collections  of  succulents,  Agaves, 
greenhouse  Yuccas,  &c,  make  up  the  collection  of  tender 
plants. 

Of  hardy  plants  there  are  groups  of  Conifers,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  Maurice  Young,  and  John 
Shaw  ;  Ivies  in  pots,  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
Golden  Yews,  standard  Bays,  standard  Box,  and  varie- 
gated Japanese  plants.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hartland,  Cork,  has  some 
examples  of  his  variegated  Wellingtonia,  the  branches 
of  which  are  highly  attractive.  These  were  all  of  great 
service  in  different  parts  of  the  tent  as  above  stated. 

Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the  6  specimen 
Clematises  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking 
Nursery,  in  class  134,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  these  plants,  so  finely  grown  and  flowered,  should 
have  been  produced  at  a  season  of  the  year  beyond  their 
ordinary  time  for  bearing.  They  are  grown  in  tubs,  and 
having  as  a  background  the  beautiful  spikes  of  Gladioli 
set  up  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  varieties  are  Alexandra:,  lanuginosa 
Candida,  Lady  Bovill,  Thomas  Moore,  Rubella,  and 
Jackmanni.  There  are  also  supplementary  plants  of 
viticella  rubra  grandiflora,  Mr.  James  Bateman,  and  one 
or  two  others. 

Cut  Flowers. 

There  are  really  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  these,  particu- 
larly of  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  Asters,  and  Dahlias.  In 
the  class  for  the  best  collection  of  Gladioli,  cut  spikes, 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  set  up  a  bank  of  some 
300  spikes,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  a  deep 
sloping  bank.  This  comprises  very  fine  examples  of  some 
of  the  very  best  varieties  grown  by  this  well  known  firm, 
and  by  its  effective  floral  display  it  eclipses  everything 
else  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Some  good  spikes  are  also 
staged  by  Mr.  John  Wotherspoon,  Chester-le-Street,  with 
24  and  12  spikes.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  are  also  ist, 
staging  some  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Parsonsi, 
Madame  Veulot,  Agathascus,  Lady  Bndport,  Aquininus, 
Orange  Boven,  Grace  Darling,  Porcius,  Amarius,  and 
Thunberg.  In  the  class  for  12  spikes  Lord  Hawke  came 
2d  with  some  very  fine  examples  of  such  grand  flowers  as 
Le  Titien,  Lacepede,  Horace  Vernet,  Mons.  Le  Gouve, 
Le  Phare,  Elvire,  and  Norma.  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  for  Orange 
Boven,  Lady  Bridport,  Ovid,  Porcius,  Agatharicus,  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  and  Grace  Darling. 

Dahlias  are  shown  in  36's,  24's,  and  12's,  and  there 
is  a  good  competition  in  each  class.  Hollyhocks  are 
also  well  shown  in  spikes  and  cut  blooms,  but  the  nature 
of  the  awards  made  in  some  of  the  classes  for  Dahlias 
and  Hollyhocks  showed  that  the  selection  of  the  judges 
was  an  unfortunate  one.  In  the  36  Dahlias  shown  by 
Mr.  Henry  Clark,  Leeds,  to  which  the  ist  prize  was 
awarded,  the  best  flowers  are  W,  P.  Laird,  James 
Cocker,  Delicata,  Charles  Backhouse,  Annie  Neville, 
Favourite,  Chancellor,  John  Standish,  Criterion,  Vice- 
President,  James  Hunter,  Chairman,  J.  Neville  Keynes, 
Toison  d'Or,  and  Lady  G.  Herbert.  In  other  stands, 
Symmetry,  Lady  Jane  Ellis,  Prince  Arthur,  Julia  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Dodds,  Peri.  Chameleon,  and  John  Standish.  The 
ist  prize  for  24  fell  to  Mr.  Thomas  Painter,  Smallwood, 
and  here  the  leading  blooms  are  Yellow  Standard,  Flora 
Wyatt,  Monarch,  Charles  Backhouse,  Mrs.  Dix,  King  of 
Primroses,  Leopardess,  and  Vice-President.  Other  good 
flowers  in  the  competing  stands  are  James  Cocker, 
Samuel  Naylor,  Hebe,  Delicata,  Acme  of  Perfection, 
Annie  Neville,  Vice-President,  Toison  d'Or,  Flora  Wyatt, 
and  Mrs.  Goodwin.  In  the  class  for  12  blooms  the  ist 
prize  was  given  to  a  stand  of  very  large,  coarse,  flat 
flowers  without  any  claim  to  quality,  while  stands  having 
flowers  young,  fresh,  and  symmetrical,  were  barely  recog- 
nised. Fancy  Dahlias  were  represented  by  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Queen  Mab,  Grand  Sultan,  Octoroon,  Monarch,  Ebor, 
Fanny  Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  Prospero,  Polly  Perkins,  and 
Master  Johnny. 

The  best  12  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  come  from  Lord 
Hawke,  Willingham  Rectory,  who  had  Vanguard, 
Golden  Eagle,  Excelsior,  Midnight,  Talisman,  Lilac 
Rival,  Blanche,  Onflamme,  Eleanor,  and  Leviathan  ;  Mr. 
Minchin  also  staged  some  good  examples.  Lord  Hawke 
was  also  placed  ist  for  6  spikes,  but  the  best  flowers 
are  from  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Darlington,  who  was  placed 
2d.  Mr.  Harrison  has  nice  clean  spikes  of  Blanche, 
Oriflamme,  Rev.  E.  Hawke,  Clanbel,  and  Vanguard' 
The  best  24  cut  flowers  also  come  from  Lord  Hawke, 
who  stages  capital  flowers  of  Red  Cross  Knight,  Phryne, 
Harold,  Talisman,  Ida,  Ruby  Queen,  Blanche,  Waldere 
Queen,  Goldfinder,  and  Exhibitor.  Mr.  John  Harrison 
took  the  2d  place,  two  other  collections  being  placed 
equal  3d.  One  of  these  should  have  been  placed  2d,  for 
the  stand  contains  some  nice  clean  blooms  of  Conquest, 
Junia,  Alba  superba,  Hercules,  Perfection,  and  Levia- 
than. Spikes  of  Stocks  are  poorly  shown,  Phloxes  and 
Marigolds  only  fairly  so,  but  Asters  are  numerous,  and, 
on  the  whole,  fine. 

Bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers  make  up  effective  stands, 
and  include  such  good  things  as  Pyrethnim  album 
plenum,  Gcum  coccineum  fl.  pleno,  Anemone  jnponica 
alba,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Echinops  ruthenicus,  Pentstcmon 
Torreyanus,  Phygelius  capensis,  Bocconia  cordata,  and 
Asclepias  Douglasii.  The  stands  of  18  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  are  superbly  done,  and  comprise  subjects  of 
great  variety  and  fine  quality.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons 
are  ist  with  grand  examples  of  Allamanda  cathartica, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Stanhopea  grandiflora,  an  Aerides, 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  Musa  coccinea,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Franciscea  calycina,  Lipa- 
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geria  rosea,  &c.  Miss  Baines,  Southgate,  has  a  fine  lot 
also,  among  which  may  be  seen  Allamanda  nobilis, 
A.  Chelsoni,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cypripedium 
barbalum,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  D.  amabilis,  Camellia 
alba  plena,  Uriffinia  hvacinthina  and  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemii.  The  best  18  as  well  as  the  best  12  Roses 
come  from  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  nice  Iresh  young 
flowers,  that  include  Dr.  Andry,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Paul 
Neron.  Mad.  Victor  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  John 
Hopper,  Francois  Michelon,  Annie  Wood,  and  Clemence 
Raoux,  the  last  a  beautiful,  delicate,  but  uncertain  Rose. 
In  the  classes  for  bouquets  and  objects  of  ornament  in 
natural  flowers,  some  excellent  bouquets  and  dinner- 
table  decorations  are  shown,  furnished  in  that  elegant 
style  and  with  a  lavish  wealth  of  fine  flowers  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Manchester  district.  These  are  really 
charming  objects,  and  the  tables  on  which  they  were 
placed  were  constantly  surrounded  by  visitors. 

Vegetables. 

The  writer  is  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the  vege- 
tables which  are  exhibited  at  this  grand  gathering  ;  but 
if  he  had  to  do  the  Potato  section  only — 

"  The  blessed  fruit  that  grows  at  the  root," — 
he  would  have  work  enough  till  the  end  of  the  week  ;  for 
I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  gathering  of  all  that  is 
gre.tt  and  good  in  the  Potato  line  has  not  been  seen 
at  any  exhibition  in  the  kingdom  before,  and  those  who 
have  come  a  long  way  to  this  exhibition  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  pains  if  they  only  see  the  status  of 
this  inestimable  esculent,  upon  which  so  much  of 
our  comfort  and  happiness  depends.  A  great  number  of 
American  varieties  are  here,  with  names  calculated  to  go 
ahead,  and  all  our  old  favourites  "known  to  fame  "  of  home 
growth,  such  as  the  Scottish  Blue,  or  rather  purple,  the  best 
late  Potato  that  the  Celt  ever  possessed,  and  our  Lapstone 
Kidney  superior  to  most.  The  sample  exhibited  of  King 
of  the  Flukes  is  certainly  the  perfection  of  a  Potato.  The 
sight  of  such  makes  one  long  to  try  their  roasting  proper- 
ties, with  salt  and  butler,  for  supper.  I  have  seen  such 
served  in  a  napkin  for  a  nobleman's  supper,  and  have 
tried  the  experiment  at  home.  Large  sized  roasting 
Potatos  are  a  great  luxury.  There  existed  some  30 
years  ago  the  Asparagus  Potato,  a  long  coarse  cattle 
Potato,  it  seems,  out  of  cultivation.  They  were  longer 
than  one's  foot,  and  were  tied  in  bundles  as  one 
would  tie  a  faggot.  They  were  full  of  eyes,  and 
deeply  set  ;  and  they  tapered  like  Asparagus,  narrowing 
towards  the  nose. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  in  vegetables  exhibited  is 
a  Chinese  Cucumber  (Btnincasa?).  The  seed  was  sup- 
plied by  F.  C.  Ede,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  and  it  was  grown 
by  Mr.  George  Manderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Alex- 
andra Park,  Manchester.  It  is  of  a  pea-green  colour, 
cylindrical,  blunt  at  both  ends,  and  as  thick  as  a  strong 
man's  arm.  Mr.  Manderson  watched  its  rate  of  growth, 
and  says  it  grew  quite  an  inch  a-day  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
likely  enough  to  be  tender  if  taken  young. 

Another  conspicuous  vegetable  is  Veitch's  Giant 
Autumn  Cauliflower.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  collection 
of  Vegetables  staged  by  the  Loughborough  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  in  one  or  two  other  collections. 
The  heads,  close  and  in  prime  order  for  table, 
measure  about  15  inches  across,  and  have  about 
a  hat-boxful  of  eatable  Cauliflower.  The  Lough- 
borough contingent  has  many  other  good  things 
in  great  perfection.  Mr.  Lane,  gr.  to  W.  Perry  Merrick, 
Esq.,  is  President  of  this  Society  :  the  collection  does 
him  credit.  I  miss  the  pot-herbs  from  this  otherwise 
exhaustive  schedule.  They  are  all  important,  though 
frequently  small  ;  and  there  is  need  to  see  them  better 
grown  than  they  usually  are,  and  better  known  to  the 
community.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  "  Mint." 
Who  is  to  know  Spear  Mint,  so  essential  to  lamb  for 
mint  sauce,  from  Pepper  Mint,  if  they  never  see  the  thing 
correctly  named  ?  Cat  Mint  of  the  cornfields,  so  useful 
against  fleas,  would  pass  muster  in  many  a  kitchen  with 
the  much-abused  maid-of-all-work  for  Mint.  The  red 
Beets  exhibited  are  mostly  too  large.  Slices  cut  from 
roots  3  or  4  inches  across  could  not  be  used  with  salad 
where  slices  the  size^  of  a  half-crown  piece  in  width  as 
well  as  depth  is  the  usual  size,  so  that  the  Turnip-shaped 
red  Beetroots  would  require  to  be  stamped  out,  like  gun 
wadding,  to  look  nice  in  the  salad  bowl. 

There  is  a  small  yellow  variety  of  Capsicum  exhibited, 
called  Prince  of  Wales  Capsicum.  There  is  "something 
in  the  name,"  no  doubt,  but  it  has  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend it.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
force;  one  variety — Vegetable  Cream  —  ought  to  draw 
attention;  but  we  are  not  a  Pumpkin-eating  people  like 
our  Transatlantic  cousins,  nor  do  we  go  in  for  Tomatos 
like  our  American  relations  ;  and  this  reminds  me  of 
some  new  varieties  of  Love-apple,  perfectly  globular,  like 
billiard  balls.  This  rosy  fruit,  treated,  not  as  a  fruit,  but 
as  a  vegetable,  is  really  a  "dainty  dish,"  and  fit  "to  set 
before  a  king  ;  "  but  the  salary  of  our  cooks  is  too  low 
yet  to  tamper  with  Tomatos,  for  there  is  more  science  in 
cookery  than  most  girls  dream  of ;  and  as  I  go  round  this 
glorious  array  of  the  choicest  vegetables,  and  think 
of  all  the  skill,  the  labour,  and  the  money  they  have 
cost  to  bring  them  to  such  perfection,  I  fear 
that,  after  all,  in  the  hands  of  some  careless  or  un- 
qualified cook  they  may  be  either  over-done  or  under- 
done, and  instead  of  being  a  blessing  and  a  treat  to  the 
family,  find  their  way  to  the  waste-bin.  I  am  not  going 
out  of  my  way  to  find  fault,  for  this  vegetable  business 
is  all  for  the  pot,  and  I  must  claim  some  respect  for  the 
"  Kail  yard." 

"  Our  ancient  forefathers  agreed  with  their  laird 
For  a  piece  of  good  ground  to  be  a  Kail  yaird." 

I  should  like  to  notice  the  Carrots — the  Early  Horn,  the 
Intermediate,  and  the  Altringham,  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Roots  of  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  are  to  the 
fore,  along  with  Parsnips  and  Horse  Radish.  Celery  puts 
in  an  appearance,  but  for  Manchester  it  is  nowhere,  it  is 
too  early  yet. 

On  the  score  of  Cabbages,  it  is  the  wrong  end  of  the 


summer  for  a  display  of  the  "  hard  hearted."  The  Savoy 
Cabbage  savours  too  much  of  the  Drumhead  or  Cow 
Cabbage  to  be  genteel  enough  for  a  gentleman's  table. 
I  recollect  the  Cesarean  Cow  Cabbage,  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  Regent's  Quadrant,  and  sold  at  is.  per  seed  ;  the 
flower  stems  were  reputed  to  form  avenues  to  shelter 
exposed  farms.  The  last  that  I  shall  mention  is  the  red 
Cabbage  for  pickling,  and  they  are  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but  the  ordeal  that  they  have  to  pass  through  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  table,  and  the  recipes  that  this  manipula- 
tion will  call  forth,  are  not  to  be  named— the  slicing,  the 
salting,  the  exposing  to  the  light,  the  vinegar,  the  long 
and  round  pepper,  with  many  other  things.  But  I  am 
going  into  housewifery  and  leaving  horticulture. 

The  principal  awards  of  the  judges  are  as  follows  : — 
For  the  largest  and  most  meritorious  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  including  all  kinds,  Mr.  John  Holder, 
Cheltenham,  is  1st  ;  Mr.  John  Turk,  Railway  Cottage, 
2d  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
3d.  For  15  varieties  of  vegetables,  distinct,  exhibited  in 
trays  4  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and  2  or  3  inches  in 
depth,  Mr.  G.  Miles,  gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  is  1st  ; 
Mr.  |ohn  Holder  2d  ;  and  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Doran, 
Stretford,  3d.  For  10  varieties  of  vegetables,  distinct, 
exhibited  in  trays,  Messrs.  Thomas  Snowden  &  Sons, 
Thirsk,  come  in  1st ;  Mr.  John  Holder  and  Messrs.  Cope- 
land  &  Doran,  Stretford,  being  2d  and  3d  respectively. 
For  6  varieties  of  vegetables  in  trays,  Mr.  Thos.  Rock, 
gr.  to  H.  C.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Prestwich,  is  1st;  Mr. 
Giles  Bloxham,  Bletchley,  2d  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Askell,  gr. 
to  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  3d.  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  shows  the  best  two  Cauliflowers. 
For  two  Cabbages,  white,  Mr.  A.  Fallows,  Stretford,  is 
1st  ;  and  for  two  Cabbages,  red,  Mr.  William  Cragg, 
Timperley,  has  the  1st  prize.  In  the  class  for 
Onions,  Mr.  James  Betteridge,  Chipping  Norton, 
and  Mr.  H.  Askell,  take  the  highest  awards.  For 
24  pods  of  Peas  (open),  Mr.  J.  Barrow,  Lymm,  is  1st. 
Of  24  pods  French  Beans,  Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  gr.  to  Lady 
Mary  Hamilton,  Sieaford,  has  the  best.  The  best 
3  heads  of  red  Celery  come  from  Mr.  Edward  Smith, 
Cheltenham  ;  and  the  best  white  from  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
gr.  to  William  Blackhorn,  Esq.,  St.  Helen's. 

Boilers. 

Boilers  are    exhibited    by   Mr.    W.     Grimshaw,    103, 

Rusholme  Road,   Manchester,   mostly  tubular.      Boilers 

are  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,   Old 

Trafford,    near    Manchester,   on    the    improved    saddle 


WATSONS   PATENT   BOILER. 


pattern.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.,  Chelmsford,  are  "highly 
commended  "  for  their  tubular  boilers  ;  Mr.  B.  Harlow, 
King  Edward  Street,  Macclesfield,  exhibits  useful  boilers  ; 
Messrs.  Elliot,  Alston  &  Olney,  St.  Anne's  Street,  Man- 
chester, exhibit  their  patent  crown  boiler  ;  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Temple  Street,  Manchester,  is  "  highly  commended  "  for 
his  terminal  saddle  boilers  ;  Mr.  S.  Deards,  Harlow,  Essex, 
obtains  a  medal  for  the  best  boiler,  showing  one  of  his 
centrifugal  boilers,  coiled  spirally,  and  others  very  small, 
for  amateurs' use.  Thomas  Green  &  Son,  of  Smithfield 
Ironworks,  Leeds,  and  54  and  53,  Blackfriars  Road, 
London,  display  Green's  patent  boiler,  made  for  Mr. 
G.  E.  Henderson,  Nurseryman,  St.  John's  Wood,  London. 
Mr.  J.  Cowan  illustrates  his  new  compensating  system 
of  heating,  already  figured  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Cowan 
hails  from  the  sister  isle — Dromore,  Kenmare,  Co. 
Kerry,  and  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Garden  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  limekiln  and 


the  boiler  actually  set  up  by  the  inventor  heating 
1000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  the  experiment  will  cost 
over  .£100.  The  limekiln  is  a  square  building  about 
9  feet  on  the  side,  and  let  into  the  ground  about  5  feet. 
The  kiln  is  fed  at  the  top  and  the  burnt  lime  is  discharged 
at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter, 
great  heat  is  produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed ;  the  Buxton  limestone  is  broken  to  the  size  of 
half  bricks  to  feed  the  fire,  and  the  writer  tested  the  burnt 
lime  and  found  it  excellent.  Where  limestone  abounds  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  might  be  effected.  About  20  years  ago 
the  writer  saw  cracked  limestone  used  to  make  up  hothouse 
fires  at  the  residence  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
F'roude's,  Devon,  so  that  the  system  has  the  countenance 
of  learned  men  already  on  its  side.  This  novelty  in  the 
use  of  lime  reminds  us  of  the  missionary  tale,  when  they 
first  showed  the  African  how  to  burn  lime  and  make  milk 
of  lime  or  whitewash.  He  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  white 
paint  that  he  whitewashed  his  own  skin,  and  the  outside 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  hut,  and  finished  his  extra- 
vagance by  tattooing  the  pigs  with  round  spots  to  look 
like  leopards,  and  brushed  the  live  bacon  in  streaks  from 
back  to  belly  to  set  him  oft  brindled  like  the  tiger.  Mr. 
Cowan  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  Watson,  of  St.  Alban's,  exhibits  his  new 
patent  portable  hot-water  stove,  called  "The  Master- 
piece," which  has  been  before  noticed  in  our  columns, 
and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  fig.  258.  The 
patentee  claims  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  gardeners  during  the  forcing  season.  It  is  portable, 
and  may  be  removed  and  the  piping  attached  by  a  man 
and  a  boy  in  an  hour,  to  be  used  as  a  common  hot-water 
apparatus  ;  or,  if  required,  it  may  be  used  as  a  moist 
stove,  only  without  piping  ;  or,  as  a  dry  stove,  applying 
the  steam  damper.  Again,  for  forcing  Cucumbers  or 
growing  Orchids,  the  hot  wafer  being  lorced  into  open 
troughs,  passing  round  the  house  or  pits  ;  or,  if  required, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  economic  mode  ol  heating 
a  small  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  may  be  used  also 
to  heat  a  hall  and  an  adjoining  harness  or  other  room, 
working  a  coil  of  pipes  fixed  for  the  purpose,  the  reser- 
voir having  been  removed,  and  air-pipe  and  common 
supply  cistern  being  applied.  This  stove  is  also  stated  to 
possess  other  advantages  :— 1st,  It  is  economical,  the  cost 
of  fuel  not  being  more  than  n,d.  for  24  hours.  2d,  Tha 
heat  is  quite  wholesome,  the  fire  not  coming  in  contact 
with  the  iron,  but  being  enclosed  in  Watson's  patent 
dome,  which  will  retain  the  heat  three  hours  after  the 
fire  is  extinguished.  3d,  The  heat  produced  is  most 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants.  4th,  The  whole  of  the 
heat  is  kept  within  the  building,  the  heat  being  exhausted 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  smoke-pipe.  For 
these  statements  the  patentee  is  responsible  ;  we  have  not 
seen  it  in  use. 

Pottery,   &c. 

The  Majolica  ware  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Downs,  of 
Victoria  Market,  Manchester,  was  "  highly  commended," 
and  consists  of  Cupids,  mermaids,  dolphins,  garden  vases, 
seats,  pots,  &c.  Similar  articles  are  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Downs  at  Vienna.  He  also  exhibits  figures  carved  in 
wood  richly  gilt. 

Mr.  James  Cross,  49,  Lord  Street,  Southport,  exhibits 
heavy  rustic  vases,  fountains,  and  window  boxes,  made  of 
cement  and  painted,  partially  filled  with  flowers  in  pots  to 
show  the  effect. 

Mr.  Inman,  of  Rose  Bank,  Stretford,  near  Manchester, 
waw  awarded  a  medal  for  a  rustic  summer-house 
thatched  with  heather  and  backed  by  the  same. 

Lawn-Mowing  Machines. 
Lawn  mowers,  large  and  small,  are  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co.,  Norwich  ;  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Edwards,  engineer,  Salford,  Manchester,  exhi- 
bits his  "Invincible"  lawn  mower;  Follows  &  Bate,  of 
Dutton  Street,  Manchester,  show  their  30-inch  mow- 
ing machines  for  a  pony  to  draw,  and  also  a  10-inch 
machine:  these  are  both  "Anglo-American,"  and  the 
exhibitors  state  that  their  "Climax"  machines,  6  to 
10  inches,  had  a  medal  awarded  at  the  Vienna  exhibition. 
On  the  present  occasion  a  silver  medal  was  awarded 
them  for  the  best  lawn  mower. 

Steam  Roller,  &c 

Messrs.  Green  &  Sons  show  a  steam  roller  for 
carriage  drives,  made  for  Her  Majesty,  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  It  weighs  about  6  tons,  and 
will  turn  where  an  ordinary  four-wheel  carriage  can  turn. 
This  is  a  garden  implement  much  needed  everywhere  to 
improve  walks  and  roads,  and  costs  £350. 

The  array  of  glasshouses  is  passed  over,  as  also 
the  ground  vineries,  hand-glasses,  plant  protectors, 
garden  sofas  with  and  without  awnings,  chairs  with  arms 
and  without,  and  made  of  wood  and  iron  ;  miniature 
water-carts  for  watering  lawns  and  walks,  and  garden 
engines— some  of  the  barrel,  others  of  the  tank  kind, 
and  some  a  kind  of  cross  between  a  water  barrel  and 
what  is  called  in  Lancashire  a  "  degging  can." 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  articles  of  a 
miscellaneous  character  ;— For  the  best  method  of  venti- 
lating plant  structures  (open)  a  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  P.  J.  Perry,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire.  For  the  best 
garden  seat  (open)  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Elliot,  Alston  &  Olney,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  For  the 
best  garden  engine  (open)  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Boulton  &  Co.,  Norwich.  For  the  best  sunshade 
for  garden  seats  (open)  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Follows  &  Bate,  Dutton  Street,  Manchester.  For  wire- 
work  for  garden  purposes  (open)  a  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Geddes,  Cateaton  Street,  Manchester. 

The  Banquet. 
This  was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "1  ros- 
perity  to  the  Manchester  Botanical  and'  Horticultural 
Society"  the  Chairman  remarked :—"  I  dare  say  there 
may  be  many  people  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  horticultural 
exhibition  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Manchester  district  may 
seem  like  talking  of  growing  Grapes  in  Norway,  or  of 
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setting  up  a  cotton  mill  in  a  West  Indian  sugar  island. 
And,  of  course,  we  must  allow  that  the  presence  within  a 
few  miles  of  us  of  something  like  a  million  of  population, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacturing 
pursuits,   with  the  accompaniment  of  more  machinery, 
and  probably  more  smoke,   than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  compass  anywhere  else  in  these  islands,  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  promise  well  for  the  success  of 
botanical  or  horticultural  displays.     But   there  are  not 
many   things  impossible  to  human  energy.     That  is  a 
doctrine  which  is  pretty  thoroughly  impressed  upon  us  in 
Lancashire,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  display  and  as 
the  preservation  of  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  horti- 
cultural skill  is  rendered  difficult  for  us  by  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  our  position,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
those    who    live  in    this    neighbourhood   are  the  more 
prepared  to  enjoy  sights  which  contrast  in  such  a  striking 
and  marked  manner  with  those  habitually  before  their 
eyes.  I  once  heard  a  friend  say  that  there  was  one  advan- 
tage in  living  in  a  great  town,  and  that  was  that  he  could 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  country,  which  he  contended 
the  rural  residents  never  could,  because,  being  used  to  it, 
they  took  the  beauty  and  enjoyment   around   them   as 
simply  a  matter  of  course.     I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
but  think  we  may  see  in  this  case  the  operation  of  that 
universal  law  of  Nature  which  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
level  the  conditions  of  human  life.     The  law,  I  mean,  by 
which  all  advantages,  alt  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  keenly 
appreciated  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  obtained 
with  difficulty.     You  don't  expect  me  to  argue  or  explain 
the  general  advantages  which  arise  from  such  exhibitions 
as  that  which  we  witnessed  this  morning  ;  there  are  some 
things  which  are  too  plain  for  argument  and  which  illus- 
tration can  only  make  less  clear.      I  suppose  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  English  people  in  these  days 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  inhabitants  of  great 
towns.      This   is,    I    suppose,  a   necessary  condition  of 
our   present    industrial    existence.       Under   the    system 
of  machinery   now  only  begun  to  be  introduced   rural 
labour  wi'l   be  performed  with  fewer  hands.     The  rural 
population,  if  it  does  not  diminish,  will  probably,  at  any 
rate,  not  increase,  and  coincident  with  that  state  of  things 
you  have  the  continual  expansion  of  our  towns,  the  per- 
petual increase  of  manufactures  and  trade,  and  you  have, 
in  addition,  the  creation  of  new  urban  communities  such 
as  that  of  Barrow,  in  the  north  of  Lancashire — a  process 
which  is  going  on  with  a  rapidity  which  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  a  new  than  a  very  old  country.     Of  course 
it  is  open  to  us  all  to  have  our  opinion  on  the  subject, 
whether  that  change  is  or  is  not  an  unmixed  gain.     For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  involves  some  disadvantages  of 
a  very  obvious  kind,  both  in  a  social  and  a  sanitary  point 
of  view ;  but,   whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  change  is 
inevitable,  and  we  have  only  to  accept  and  make  the  best 
of  it  we  can.     If  for  the  majority  of  us  living  in  a  town 
has  become  inevitable,  what  we  have  to   do  is  to   try 
to    meet  by    artificial    means    the   requirements    of  an 
artificial     existence.       If    we    are    shut    out    from    the 
wilder  scenes  of  Nature,    or,    at   least,    if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  longer  and  longer  distances  in  order  to  find 
them,  we  may  in  some  degree  compensate  ourselves  by 
assembling  in  places  like  the  Botanical  Gardens  natural 
creations  more  choice,  more  beautiful,  and  more  varied 
than  Nature  unaided  will  ever  show  you.     We  can  make 
our  selections  out  of  all  countries  and  out  of  all  climates, 
and  we  can  show  to  the  natives  of  India  and  the  natives 
of  Tropical  America,  in  what  they  might  probably  consider 
— I  do  not  consider  it  so — a  dark,  damp,  smoky  suburb 
of  a  Lancashire  town,  a  greater  number  of  their  own  most 
exquisite  products  than  any  of  them  would  have  seen  in 
their  own  country  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 
To  do  this  is  not  mere  tour  de  force*     It  is  not  a  mere  dis- 
play of  man's  power  over  Nature.     It  is  really,  although  it 
may  be  comparatively  small,  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
general  refinement  and  civilisation.     A  man  need  not  be 
a  fanatical  worshipper  of  art  in  any  one  of  its  forms  to 
believe,  as  I  do  believe,  that  no  one  can  have  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  natural  and  artistic  beauty  without  being 
the  better  for  its  existence  in  his  mind.     I  take  it  that  of 
all  forms  in  which  that  feeling  exhibits  itself,  there  is 
none  which  comes  so  home  to  the  average  Englishman 
as  that  of  the  garden.     We  are  by  habit,  tradition,  and 
temperament  an  outdoor  people.     We  like  museums  and 
picture  galleries   very  well,   but   if  we   are    to    tell   the 
truth  we  like  our  gardens,  our  forests  or  commons,  our 
parks  and    our  moors  a  great  deal    better.      Even    in 
crowded  lodgings  and  in  dirty  streets  you  will  see  evidence 
of  that  feeling.     Where  nothing  better  can  be  kept  you 
will  see  a  few  flower-pots  outside  the  window,  and  the 
same  instinct  which  puts  those  unfortunate  flowers  in  that 
situation  produces  exhibitions  such  as  that  we  have  seen 
to-day.     I  think,  and  I  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  very  far 
off  when  every  large  town,  and  almost  every  small  town 
also,  will  have   its  public  garden,  and  will  consider  that 
having  a  public  garden  is  simply  a  recognised  institution 
and  almost  a  necessity.     Foreigners — as,  for  instance,  the 
Germans — are  before  us  in  that  respect  now,  but  I  have 
often  noticed  that  it  is  a  way  we  have  to  be  a  little  behind- 
hand in  several  improvements,  then  to  wake  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  come  up  with  a  rush,  and  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  a  very  few  years.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  subject, 
because  I  am  really  talking  about  that  which  you  know 
better  than  I  do.     I  will  not   dwell  upon  the  mere  utili- 
tarian idea  that  it  is  a  desirable  object  to  obtain  a  cheap 
supply  of  both  vegetables  and  fruit.     I  am  told  by  those 
more  able  to  speak  authoritatively  than  I  am  that  both 
might  be  much  more  abundant  than  they  are  if   horti- 
culture was   more  generally  studied  than  it  is ;  and  ob- 
viously an  art  which  aims  at  extracting  the  most  out  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  land  by  the  application  of  labour  and 
scientific  skill  is  an  art  peculiarly  suited  to  our  condition, 
labour    and    scientific  skill    being    abundant    and   land 
limited.     Of  course  I  shall   not  speak  of  an  increase  in 
fruit  as  an  important  object,  if  you  look  at  it  merely  as  a 
contribution   to   the  luxuries  of  those  who  have   many 
comforts  and  luxuries  at   their  command.     But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.     Go  to  an  hospital  and  ask 
any  doctor,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  much  relief  to  suffer- 
ing might  be  obtained  if  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 


Grapes  were  at  his  command.  You  will  expect  me,  pro- 
bably, to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Society,  in  whose  interest  and  by  whose  agency  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  day  has  been  got  up.  The  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  has  reached  a  very 
respectable  time  of  life.  It  was  born  in  1828.  For  many 
years  it  had  a  prosperous  existence,  I  am  told.  In  1857 
it  began  to  find  itself  in  that  position  in  which  many 
enterprising  and  energetic  individuals  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  placed.  The  funds  ran  rather  short,  and 
some  attempts  at  holding  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale 
were  not  so  successful  as  they  deserved  to  be  ;  and  I 
believe  between  the  date  of  1857  and  1862  there  were 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  continue 
the  Society  permanently.  Then  came  a  crisis  ;  various 
efforts  were  made, — I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the 
details,  especially  as  I  knew  nothing  about  them 
a  week  ago,  and  shall  probably  remember  nothing 
about  them  a  week  hence ;  but  the  turn,  as  I 
am  instructed,  came  in  the  year  1867.  At 
that  time  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy,  and  to  hold  a  general  exhibition,  intended 
for  the  whole  country,  and  not  merely  for  a  limited 
locality.  That  bold  experiment  having  been  tried,  it 
completely  verified  the  old  popular  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  so  expensive  as  being  poor,  and  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  I  am  instructed  that  in  these 
exhibitions  the  Society  invested  a  great  deal  of  capital, 
when,  perhaps,  it  had  not  too  much  to  spare.  The  result 
was  triumphant.  Their  money  came  back  to  them  with 
ample  interest.  The  first  large  exhibition  which  was  held 
produced  a  profit  of  something  like  ^"500,  and  in  the  last 
six  years  the  result  of  following  that  policy  has  been  that 
the  debt,  which  at  its  maximum  stood  at  ^9000,  has  been 
reduced  to  ^6500.  Well,  contemporaneously  with 
that 


The  remaining  toasts  were  "The  Committee  of  Pro- 
moters and  Subscribers  to  the  Fund,"  "The  Visitors,"  and 
"The  Chairman." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Royal  Horticultural  :  General  Meeting,  Sept.  3. 
— Mr.  Berkeley,  in  making  allusion  to  the  objects  shown 
at  the  meeting,  showed  cut  specimens  of  Phygelius 
capensis,  which  has  been  peculiarly  beautiful  at  Kew  this 
year,  and  which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  most  elevated 
situations  in  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Berkeley  also 
brought  Digitalis  Isevigata,  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Fiume  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  which  was  figured  last 
year  from  the  same  plant  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
A  very  beautiful  variety  of  Aerides  nobile,  from  Sin 
gapore,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  VV.  F.  Whit- 
bourn,  Esq.  It  is  probable  that  Aerides  cornutum  and 
Aerides  odoratum  are  forms  of  the  same  species.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  Begonias,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  two  different  strains,  in  one  of  which 
the  mass  of  stamens  were  in  heads,  while  in  the  other 
they  were  elongated  ;  the  leaves  also  in  the  former  case 
were  of  a  much  paler  green.  A  set  of  Gladioli  came  from 
the  same  source  with  those  which  at  the  last  meeting  were 
affected  with  Dr.  Montagne's  "Tacon;"  some,  however, 
had  corms  apparently  quite  perfect,  but  all  had  faded,  it 
was  believed,  in  consequence  of  sunstroke.  The  corms 
have  been  planted,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  produce 
next  year  may  be  healthy.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  made  some 
observations  on  the  mooted  question  whether  leaves 
absorb  moisture,  which  has  been  denied.  A  new  series 
of  experiments,  said  the  speaker,  has  been  instituted 
which  seems  to  prove  that  while  the  root-action  is  good 
leaves  do   not  absorb  moisture,  but  if  that  action 


fails 
very  great  improvements  have   been   made  in  the    lI^e  leaves  are  too  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  surrounding 


gardens,  and  especially  in  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  those  houses  which  are  intended  for  delicate 
tropical  plants.  Last  year,  as  my  brief  has  it,  the 
receipts  ot  the  Society  were  ^4000,  and  the  expenditure 
was  about  ^3500,  leaving  £500  to  the  good.  The 
present  exhibition  is  the  first  which  has  been  held  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  think  it  differs  in  various  respects  from  its 
predecessors.  I  am  told  that  the  entries  amount  to 
2400,  a  number  which  has  never  been  reached  before.  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  this  will  be  the  most  important 
exhibition  which  has  ever  been  held  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  add,  what  I  mentioned 
this  forenoon,  that  about  ^5000  has  been  given  in  prizes 
in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years.  That,  I  need  not  say, 
is  very  great  encouragement  and  a  great  stimulus  to  hor- 
ticultural art  in  all  its  branches,  and  not  only  has  it  been 
a  great  encouragement  to  horticulture  generally, 
but  that  large  and  liberal  expenditure  has  resulted  in 
great  benefit  to  the  Society  itself.  Now,  I  have  only- 
one  word  to  add  in  conclusion.  Everybody  has  got  his 
crotchet,  and  I  suppose  I  have  mine.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  anything  or  anybody,  individual,  or 
institution  really  getting  on  as  he  or  it  ought  to  do  while 
he  or  it  is  burdened  with  a  millstone  of  debt.  I  told 
you  that  the  burden  of  debt  upon  this  institution  had 
been  diminished,  but  it  is  still  considerable.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  any  member  of  the  Society  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  in  what  I  say  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
what  may  be  a  misplaced  suggestion.  I  don't  at  all  know 
what  the  Council  or  the  members  of  this  Society  would 
say  if  it  were  proposed  to  them  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  to  put 
them  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  footing.  I  can 
only  say,  expressing  my  own  opinion,  that  I  think- 
considering  their  public  character — considering  that  no 
member  of  the  Society  derives  the  slightest  financial 
advantage  from  anything  that  is  done  in  that  way — and 
considering  the  useful  nature  of  the  work  that  they 
do,  they  might  fairly  and  honourably  accept  any 
help  that  is  offered  to  them  in  that  way  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  for  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
working.  Now,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  find  20  or  30  people  in  Manchester  to  each 
of  whom  the  parting  with  ^100  note  would  be  an  opera- 
tion so  familiar  and  so  customary  that  they  would  hardly 
know  they  had  done  it.  I  even  venture  to  think  that  we 
have  a  few  such  in  this  room,  and  the  practical  conclusion  to 
which  I  am  leading  is  this — that  if  we  are  really  interested, 
as  I  for  one  am,  in  the  future  and  in  the  work  of  this 
Society,  I  think  it  is  quite  worth  our  while  to  consider 
whether  we  may  not  do  something  more  effectual  and 
more  substantial  in  that  line  than  merely  making  speeches 
about  it  or  cheering  the  speeches  which  are  made.  I 
propose  to  you  "  Prosperity  to  the  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society." 

Dr.  J.  Watts  (chairman  of  the  Council)  responded. 

The  Chairman  subsequently  said,  before  proceeding  to 
other  business,  he  wished  to  intimate  that  the  hint  which  he 
had  ventured  to  throw  out  had  so  far  borne  fruit  that  six  gen- 
tleman had  offered  100  guineas  each  if  the  debt  of  ,£6500 
was  paid  off;  and,  in  humble  imitation  of  them,  he  offered 
himself  as  the  seventh.  He  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Exhibitors,"  and  said  an  exhibitor  at  a  horti- 
cultural show,  if  he  failed,  made  an  exhibition  of  himself. 
Dr.  Watts  had  told  them,  with  perfect  truth,  that  one  of 
the  uses  of  these  exhibitions  was  to  teach  people  who 
thought  a  great  deal  of  their  own  performances  in  the 
horticultural  way  that  they  were  not  quite  as  great  per- 
formers as  they  supposed  ;  and  he  could  very  well  imagine 
a  man  who  had  been  priding  himself  upon  his  flowers  or 
fruit,  and  who  had  spent  a  great  deal  upon  them,  walking 
round  the  tents  that  day  and  coming  to  the  very  rational 
conclusion  that  lie  himself  was  about  the  greenest  article 
to  be  found  in  his  own  conservatory.  They  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who,  even  from  great  distances 
and  at  an  amount  of  expense  and  trouble  which,  in  a 
merely  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  prize  would  not  make 
up  for,  had  sent  their  products  to  the  present  exhibition. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson  (Gala- 
shiels), and  Mr.  W.  Bull  (Chelsea).  The  health  ol  the 
judges,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  responded  to  by 
the  Rev,  S.  R.  Hole  and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 


humidity.  This  question  has  been  frequently  discussed 
in  this  journal.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  alluded  to  the  speci- 
mens of  Gentiana  germanica,  sent  from  Tring  by  Mr. 
Crewe.  At  the  Fruit  Committee  a  question,  said 
Mr.  Berkeley,  was  asked  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
grow  Apples  for  an  orchard  on  Paradise  stocks,  which 
was  answered  in  the  negative,  as  the  habit  is  too  dwarf, 
and  fit  only  for  kitchen  garden  borders.  Many  trees, 
however,  which  are  sent  out  as  worked  on  Paradise 
stocks  are  merely  worked  on  seedlings,  the  more  pro- 
mising ones  having  previously  been  selected  with  a  hope  of 
obtaining  new  varieties.  Allusion  was  made  to  a  bunch 
of  Grapes  brought  by  Mr.  Earley  from  the  parent  plant 
of  the  celebrated  Hampton  Court  Vine.  It  was  stated 
that  the  original  plant  dated  from  1761.  Mr.  Berkeley 
mentioned,  m  connection  with  this,  the  variety  of  Fig  at 
Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupium  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  evidently  introduced  it  there.  A  specimen  of  Len- 
tinus  lepideus  was  sent  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  from  the  roof 
of  a  church  at  Croydon.  Mr.  Berkeley's  observation  at 
the  last  meeting  on  the  bad  effect  of  sewage  manure  on 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  stated  to  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  some  of  our  best  horticulturists. 

Fruit  Committee.— A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  James  Harris,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Vivian,  the 
gardens,  Singleton,  "Swansea,  sent  a  Queen  Pine,  cut 
from  a  plant  said  to  be  16  months,  weighing  about  6  lb., 
and  grown  in  a  pot.  It  was  a  good  Queen,  and  deservedly 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  A  seedling  Peach 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Powell,  Cedar  Cottage,  Old  Windsor.  It 
was  named  The  Lady,  but  was  not  considered  an  advance 
on  existing  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  sent  a 
seedling  Plum — a  seedling  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the 
seedling  being  a  light  purple— the  flavour  of  which  was 
found  wanting.  Mr.  J.  Meakes,  gr.  to  R,  Fowler,  Esq., 
sent  a  seedling  Melon,  of  indifferent  flavour.  Mr.  Cross, 
Melchet  Court,  sent  a  preserve  from  Read's  Scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon,  of  sweet  and  sickly  flavour.  Mr.  Earley, 
Valentines,  exhibited  20  varieties  of  Plums,  with  a  view 
of  correcting  the  nomenclature  of  Plums,  and  for  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  H.  Webb, 
Esq. ,  showed  a  seedling  Apple,  said  to  be  much  like  the  new 
Hawthornden.  Mr.  Earley  exhibited  a  bunch  of  Grapes 
taken  from  the  parent  of  the  Hampton  Court  Vine.  The 
Vine  still  bears  heavily,  and  the  members  praised  the 
flavour.  Mr.  Dancer  sent  an  excellent  dish  of  Jefferson's 
Plum,  which  were  highly  approved  of,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
awarded.  Mr.  G.  Purdy  seni  a  seedling  green-fleshed  Melon 
of  inferior  flavour.  Mr.  Douglas  sent  seedling  Nectarines, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  taken  from  Rivers'  Victorias,  in 
three  varieties,  which  were  reported  as  very  promising,  and 
which  it  was  requested  should  be  seen  again  another  season. 
Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  sent  a  seedling  Plum  named  Gordon 
Castle,  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  Jefferson's.  Messrs.  Cris- 
cuolo,  Kay  &  Co.,  exhibited  six  varieties  of  foreign  grown 
Onions,  which  were  very  fine.  Messrs.  Monro  &  Wil- 
kinson, Potter's  Bar,  Herts,  again  staged  their  seed- 
ling Cucumber,  named  Monro's  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one,  possessing 
really  no  "handle,"  and  being  a  good  winter  variety; 
it  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  seedling  Cucum- 
ber also  came  from  Mr.  Meakes.  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Son,  of  Leicester,  sent  white  Radishes,  named 
Colossal.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Leatherhead,  also  sent  a 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  which  were  large  and  coarse. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  a  small  and  comparatively  un- 
important one.  The  gem  of  the  show  was  a  plant  of 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  with  six  spikes,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Burt,  Shoreham  Place,  Ssvenoaks,  and  which 
obtained  a  Cultural  Certificate.  Scarcely,  if  at  all, 
second  to  the  foregoing  was  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  Ben- 
soni,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  this  was  literally 
covered  with  bloom,  and  wis  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  The  same  firm  also  showed  Cypripe- 
dium  Sedeni,  a  pretty  hybrid  between  C.  Schlimii 
and  C.  longifolium,  and  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  cut  spike  of  a  fine 
Aerides,  supposed  to  be  A.  nobile,  and  which  will  be 
further  reported  on.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  also  came 
three  hybrid    Begonias— Stella,    large   scarlet    flowers  ; 
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Acme,  dark  foliage  and  deep  scarlet  flowers  ;  and 
Vesuvius,  pale  orange-scarlet.  These  had  been  lilted 
from  the  open  border,  and  all  had  fine  flowers  of  good 
substance.  The  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  to  all 
three  was,  we  believe,  unanimously  carried.  Pectis 
anguslifolia,  a  small  yellow-flowered  weedy  looking 
Composite,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Rhododendron 
Baroness  Rothschild,  with  salmon-coloured  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  also  failed  to  conciliate  the  committee. 
Of  Dahlias  Mr.  Kevnes  showed  a  stand  of  24  of  very 
great  merit,  to  which  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded, 
h  comprised,  amongst  others,  Cremorne,  Monarch,  J.  N. 
Keynes,  Victory,  Memorial,  Mrs.  Boston,  good  shape, 
pretty  colour.  Sir.  Turner  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
forOvid,  one  of  the  finest  Dahlias  yet  seen,  and  of  which  the 
exhibitor  staged  12  blooms  of  fine  shape  and  rosy  purple 
colour.  Mr.  Rawlings  received  a  Certificate  of  the  first 
class  for  Dahlia  Miss  Dennis,  a  white  flower  with  a  good 
centre,  and  with  the  florets  tipped  with  purple.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  also  awarded  to  Dahlia  Miss  Harris, 
shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Orpington,  and  the  colour  of 
which  was  creamy,  tipped  with  violet.  Mr.  Keynes 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Julia  Davis,  a  very 
fine  yellow  Dahlia.  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  also 
showed  some  promising  Dahlias.  Some  Pelargoniums 
and  Tropreolums  were  also  exhibited,  but  none  of 
sufficient  value,  in  the  eye  of  the  committee,  to  justify  an 
award. 

Dahlia  and  Aster  Show.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
show  of  Gladioli  and  Hollyhocks  we  wrote,  "  this  was  a 
very  small  affair  ;"  we  may  now  say  the  present  show  was 
still  smaller.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Manchester  show,  which  opened  on  the 
same  day.  The  1st  prize  for  24  Dahlias  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  staged  a  very  fine  stand, 
including  Ovid  above-named,  and  Prince  Arthur,  a 
fine  variety  of  good  form  and  brightest  yellow 
colour,  together  with  other  better  known  kinds.  Mr. 
Scale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  also  exhibited  in  this 
class,  and  received  a  2d  prize.  The  1st  prize  for  amateurs 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Burpett,  gr.  to  R.  P.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Brixton  ;  the  2d,  to  Mr.  R.  Beach,  gr.  to  R.  C.  Petley, 
Esq.,  Riverhead  ;  the  3d  prize  in  the  same  class  went 
to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Hampton  Wick.  The  show  of  Asters 
was.  with  some  exceptions,  bad.  The  stand  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  Bethnal  Green  Road,  including 
24  Asters  in  eight  varieties,  quilled,  was  awarded  an  extra 
prize,  and  was  perhaps  as  fine  an  exhibit  as  was  ever 
made.  Mr.  Gaines.  Hampton  Wick,  obtained  the  1st  prize 
in  the  same  class.  The  prizes  in  these  instances  wereoffered 
by  Messrs.  Barret  Sugden.  The  1st  prize  for  12  Asters, 
not  quilled  (amateurs),  was  gained  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson, 
the  2d  bv  Mr.  Rowe,  The  Rookery,  Roehampton,  the  3d 
by  Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath.  In  class  4,  for 
12  Asters,  not  quilled,  Mr.  Rowe  came  in  1st,  Mr. 
George  2d,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  D.  Galpin, 
Esq  ,  3d.  The  last  named  exhibitor  took  the  1st  prize 
for  six  Asters  not  quilled,  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  Mr. 
Baines,  gr.  to  H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  exhibited 
six  pots  of  Lilies,  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  including 
var.  album,  pure  white,  rubrum  and  punctatum,  white 
with  pale  pink  spots.  These  were  very  fine  plants,  and 
deservedly  obtained  a  1st  prize.  Mr.  W.  H.  Honey 
showed  a  number  of  ornamental  covers  for  flower-pots, 
registered  under  the  name  of  Postulata.  They  are  made 
of  stiff  cardboard  with  elegant  designs,  and  made  to  fold 
up  when  not  in  use.  The  pot  is  placed  in  a  small  zinc 
saucer  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cover.  These  covers 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  utility,  elegance,  and  port- 
ability.   

Litciiurch  Gooseberry  Show. — The  above  show 
was  held  at  the  Prince  Regent,  Regent  Street,  Litchurch, 
Derby,  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded  : — Heaviest  of  all  Colours  :  Mr.  James  Salisbury, 
Garibaldi,  26  dwt.  15  gr.  Premier  Prizes  :  Mr.  T.  Camp, 
London,  24  dwt.  13  gr.  ;  Mr.  John  Twells,  High  Sheriff, 
28  dwt.  17  gr.  ;  Mr.  E.  Salisbury,  Stockwell,  22  dwt. 
1  gr.  ;  Mr.  Josh.  Twells,  Antagonist,  20  dwt.  12  gr. 
Stewards'  Prizes  :  Mr.  Gadsby,  London,  18  dwt.  20  gr.  ; 
Mr.  Gadbsby,  jun.,  Garibaldi,  18  dwt.  10  gr.  ;  Mr.  Bur- 
ford,  Harriett,  18  dwt.  6  gr.  ;  Mr.  Wall,  Hero  of  the 
Nile,  17  dwt.  ;  Mr.  Turner,  London,  18  dwt.  16  gr.  ; 
Class  prizes — Red  :  Mr.  J.  Salisbury,  London,  24  dwt. 
10  gr.  ;  ditto,  Ploughboy,  21  dwt.  2  gr.  ;  ditto,  Speed 
well,  20  dwt.  16  gr.  ;  Mr.  Gadsby,  Mistake,  20  dwt. 
10  gr.  ;  Mr.  Burford,  Lord  Leigh,  20  dwt.  8  gr.  ;  ditto, 
Companion,  16  dwt.  6  gr.  ;  ditto,  Bollin  Hall,  15  dwt. 
5  gr.  ;  Mr.  Wall,  Maccaroni,  15  dwt.  3  gr.  Green  :  Mr. 
Camp,  Rough  Green,  20  dwt.  6  gr.  ;  Mr.  E.  Salisbury, 
Harriet,  20  dwt.  4  gr.  ;  Mr.  Gadsby,  jun..  Shiner, 
19  cwt.  16  gT.  ;  ditto,  Surprise,  18  dwt.  ;  Mr.  John 
Twells,  Stockwell,  17  dwt.;  Mr.  Josh.  Twells,  Plunder, 
16  dwt.  19  gr.  ;  Mr.  Wall,  Queen  of  Greens,  16  dwt. 
Yellow :  Mr.  E.  Salisbury,  Ringer,  22  dwt.  20  gr.  ; 
Mr.  Gadsby,  Garibaldi,  20  dwt.  16  gr.  ;  Mr.  Josh.  Twells, 
Leveller,  20  dwt.  ;  Mr.  Camp,  High  Sheriff,  18  dwt. 
16  gr.  ;  ditto,  Cramp,  r7  dwt.  r2  gr.  ;  Mr.  John  Twells, 
Lord  Rancliffe,  16  dwt.  12  gr.  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Hit  or  Miss, 

16  dwt.  10  gr.  ;  ditto,  Mount  Pleasant,  16  dwt.  9  gr. 
White:  Mr.  E.  Salisbury,  Careless,  20  dwt.  20  gr.  ;  Mr. 
Jno.  Twells,  Snowdrift,  19  dwt.  ir  gr.  ;  Mr.  Gadsby, 
Hero  of  the  Nile,  18  dwt.  6  gr.  ;  Mr.  Gadsby,  jun., 
Queen  of  Trumps,  17  dwt.  22  gr.  ;  Mr.  Josh.  Twells, 
Antagonist,     17    dwt.    n    gr.  ;    Mr.    Wall,    Snowdrop, 

17  dwt.  9  gr.  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Overseer,  17  dwt.  6  gr. 


railway  company  transferred  their  station  to  the  other 
side,  leaving  a  large  space  unoccupied  when  the  trans- 
fer  was  completed.  It  occurred  to  some  of  the  towns- 
people that  it  would  be  well  to  plant  this  open  space 
with  trees,  no  doubt  to  preserve  it  as  such,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  something  in  the  form  of  a 
promenade — at  least,  this  would  appear  so  from  a  plan 
of  the  ground,  it  being  of  an  elongated  pyriform  shape 
—and  a  narrow  avenue  of  standard  Limes  was  planted 
all  round  it.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  miserable 
examples  of  defective  planting  that  could  probably  be 
afforded  in  the  West  of  England.  An  inspection  of 
the  trees  would ,  lead  one  to  infer  that  a  number  abso- 
lutely useless  for  any  other  purpose  had  been  selected 
for  planting,  so  hopelessly  bankrupt  in  health  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  appear  to  be.  The  work  of 
planting  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  patriotic 
town  committee,  and  at  the  present  time,  under  its  very 
best  aspect,  it  is  as  a  decayed  memorial  attesting  to  an 
ignominious  failure.  Either  the  trees  were  unable  to 
grow  from  some  inherent  physical  defect,  or  else  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  so  bad  that  growth 
was  impossible.  An  ugly  heavy  wooden  girdle, 
reaching  up  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  (in  cases  where 
any  portion  of  the  head  remains),  was  placed  round 
them  when  planted,  and  as  only  a  very  few  of  the  trees 
are  flourishing,  some  being  quite  dead,  and  others  on 
the  threshold  of  death,  the  effect  is  something  ap- 
proaching hideousness.  Magnificent  ranges  of  hills, 
rolling  sea,  densely  wooded  upland,  and  a  great  stretch 
of  fertile  plain  surround  Weston-super-Mare,  and  this 
piece  of  artificial  planting  stands  in  the  centre  of  it  all, 
to  show  how  a  good  conception  can  be  made  to  appear 
ridiculous  when  it  is  imperfectly  and  unintelligently 
translated  into  realisation. 

Has  Mr.  Gladstone  necessarily  evinced  a  liking  for 
primitive  horticulture,  alias  wild  gardening,  by  appoint- 
ing "Adam"  to  be  the  State  head -gardener?  And  is 
he  likely  to  be  in  time  turned  out  of  his  berth  as  dis- 
reputably as  was  his  namesake  ?  Lastly,  who  may  be 
expected  to  act  as  the  Tempter.  Will  it  be  the  Seer 
of  Hughenden  ?  B.  [Notice  to  correspondents  :  Don't 
answer  these  questions — too  political.   Eds.] 
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Sent. 


■Cloudless  in  early  morning  and  nearly  so  at  night     The 
skv  was  nearly  covered  between  o  A.M.  and  3  i\M.,  and 
frequent  heavy  showers  (ell. 
The  amount  ol  cloud  variable.     Fine. 
■Overcast  till  flr.M,  and  again  after  iz  P.M.     Dull  and 
misty,  with  occasional  thin  rain 
I.— Overcast   till  noon,  and  thin  ram  fell.     The  clouds  de- 
creased in  amount  tilt  night,  when  the  sky  became 
cloudless.     Rain  fell  between  d  and  6  P.M. 
2.— Cloudy  throughout.     Fine.     Brisk  wind.     A  little  thin 

rain  fell. 
3.— Cloudy.     Dull  and  misty.     Occasional  showers. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  August  27, 1873 
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i.— Variable,  but 
z. — Decreasing  a: 

cloudless    and   very    fine. 

morning. 


ty  fine.     Somewhat  cloudy  in  morning. 
iunts  of  cloud   present    till  night  (   then 
*    '".tile  rain    fell  in  the 


.j.     Generally  cloudy.     Rain  fell  at  night. 

24.— Very  variable,  but  line  till  night.  Heavy  thunder- 
storms with,  very  frequent  and  vivid  lightning  and 
heavy  rain  alter  6  p.m.     Fine  about  8  P.M. 

25. — Variable.      Fine.     Frequent    flashes     of    lightning    at 

night. 

_  26.— Variable  amounts  ol  cloud  present.  Heavy  rain  fell 
between  4  and  5  p.m.     Cloudless  after  8.30  P.M. 

__        27.  — The  amount  of  cloud  very  changeable.     Fine. 

STATE  OP  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  1873- 


1873- 
MONTH 

AND 

Day. 


Miscellaneous. 

Careless  Planting.  —  If  any  one  desired  to 
witness  a  superb  example  of  how  "not  to  do  it," 
they  would  find  it  illustrated  in  a  plantation  of 
Limes  opposite  the  railway  station  in  the  town 
of  Weston-super-Mare.  A  few  years  ago,  finding 
that  great  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  line 
passing  over  the  end  of  the  street  at  a  dead  level,  the 
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38. — Generally  overcast  till  night.     Frequent  heavy  showers 
of  rain,  with  strong  wind,  prevalent  during  the  day, 


Nearly  cloudless  at  night, 
ning  seen. 


Frequent  flashes  of  light- 


feunt  derations. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  arc  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  b-c. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — Keep  well  in 
hand  the  ordinary  routine  of  tying  up  and  trimming  the 
plants.  Remove  all  seed-pods  and  decaying  foliage 
and  flowers,  saving  only  such  seeds  as  may  be  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  propagation  or  exchange.  Keep 
down  weeds,  and  preserve  surface  neatness  and  clean- 
ness. Endeavour  to  finish  getting  in  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  Many  sorts 
of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  divided 
very  successfully,  indeed,  all  that  have  finished  growth 
and  flowering  may  be  broken  up,  if  needed,  for 
increase.  Prick  off  seedlings  of  all  kinds  fit  to  handle 
into  beds  of  sandy  soil,  in  sheltered  spots,  where  they 
may  be  safely  wintered.  Weak  seedlings,  and  those  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  may  be  pricked  into  pots  or  pans  to 
winter  in  cold  frames,  and  choice  or  rare  kinds  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Alpines  cultivated  in  pots 
may  be  shifted  during  the  month.  New  borders  of  mixed 
herbaceous  plants  may  be  planted  at  once.  Trench  the 
ground  well,  and  manure  it  if  it  is  poor  in  quality. 
Endeavour  to  get  depth,  which  is  of  much  more  conse. 
quence  to  herbaceous  plants  generally  than  high 
quality,  therefore  if  the  soil  is  shallow  add  quantity  to 
the  surface.  Road  scrapings,  or  any  such  stuff  that 
can  be  got  in  quantity,  peat  that  has  been  well 
exposed  to  the  weather,  even  if  not  very  superior  in 
qua'ity,  are  all  excellent  (or  improving  and  deepening 
herbaceous  borders.  When  such  work  has  to  be  done 
the  new  soil  should  be  laid  on  the  ground  before 
trenching  is  begun,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
getting  the  new  soil  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
old  in  the  process  of  trenching.  Decide  on  some  plan 
of  arrangement  before  beginning  to  plant  the  border, 
and  give  due  heed  to  the  production  of  good  effects 
alike  with  foliage  and  with  flowers.  Old  crowded 
clumps  of  hardy  bulbs  that  are  at  rest  may  now  be 
lifted  and  divided,  if  not  already  done.  Plant  only  the 
flowering  or  strongest  roots  in  the  blooming  quarter, 
the  weaker  roots  may  be  planted  in  the  reserve  ground 
to  gather  strength.    W.  Sutherland. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.  — The  fie- 
quent  and  very  desirable  rainfalls  with  which  we  were 
favoured  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month  has 
enabled  the  flower  garden  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  dry  and  hot  weather  which  we  experienced  during 
the  early  part  of  August.  It  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  gay  as  ever  it  has  been  during  the  summer. 
The  maximum,  or  the  turning  point  of  its  beauty,  has 
been  attained,  however,  and  as  there  is  no  fixity  in 
such  matters  ;  a  downward  movement,  or  a  falling  off, 
will  very  soon  be  perceptible.  Continue  carefully  to 
attend  to  all  routine  and  necessary  operations,  such  as 
mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  &c,  so  that  order  and 
neatness  may  as  far  as  possible  compensate  for  waning 
beauty.  Finish  as  soon  as  possible  the  cutting  or 
clipping  of  Yew,  Bex,  Privet,  and  other  hedges.  Roses 
may  still  be  budded,  and  Carnations  and  Picotees  may 
be  laid,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  this 
and  similar  work.  Beds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Stocks,  Wall- 
flowers, &c,  may  now  be  planted,  and  rooted  cuttings 
ol  Pinks,  etc.,  may  be  planted  out.  Cuttings  of  the 
various  sorts  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  &c,  may  be  put  in.  Order 
the  various  bulbs  which  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  filling  the  flower-beds  as  soon  as  the  bed- 
ding plants  are  removed.  Get  those  bulbs,  &c., 
which  may  be  kept  in  store  in  readiness  for  this 
purpose.  Let  the  various  sorts  of  German  Asters, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  autumnal  flowers 
be  carefully  staked,  to  prevent  injury  from  high  winds, 
&c.  The  Pompon-flowered  varieties  of  the  latter  plant 
are  best  suited  for  planting  in  the  open  borders  ;  and 
if  the  large-flowering  sorts  are  used  for  this  purpose,  a 
selection  should  be  made  of  the  early- fluwering 
varieties.  Save  seeds,  should  they  be  required,  from 
annual  and  other  flowers  as  they  become  ripe.  The 
cuttings  of  most  sorts  of  bedding  plants  will  now  be 
rooted,  and  the  store  pots  or  pans  containing  such 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  such  plants  should  be  well 
hardened  before  the  approach  of  winter.  P.  Grieve, 
Cul/ord,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons.— It  too  frequently 
happens  that  the  plants  from  which  the  winter  supply 
of  Cucumbers  are  expected  get  crippled  early  in  the 
season  by  over-bearing,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  dull,  sunless  weather  arrives,  the  supply  falls 
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short.  To  prevent  this,  let  the  supply  be  drawn  from 
those  in  frames  as  long  as  possible,  and  encourage  those 
in  houses  by  pinching  off  all  fruit  till  the  plants  gel 
well  established.  Let  the  shoots  be  constantly  trained 
and  pinched,  and  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Syringe 
on  fine  days,  but  allow  the  foliage  to  get  dry  at  least 
once  a  day.  The  nights  are  now  becoming  too  cold 
for  those  in  dung  frames  or  pits  to  do  much  more  good, 
unless  the  linings  are  well  looked  after,  and  fresh  dung 
be  added  as  soon  as  the  heat  declines  ;  with  this  and 
cleanliness,  they  may  yet  be  kept  in  bearing  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Melons  will  now  require  more  than 
usual  care,  for,  like  Cucumbers,  their  season  declines 
after  the  end  of  August ;  less  moisture,  both  in  the  air 
and  at  the  roots,  and  an  increase  of  fire-heat,  will 
finish  them  satisfactorily.  Damp  will  be  the  greatest 
enemy  to  any  that  may  still  be  left  in  frames,  to  pre- 
vent which,  air  freely  in  fine  weather,  water  sparingly, 
and  only  when  really  requisite,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.    W.  Wildsmith,  Heckjield. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  instructions  previously  given  will,  if  they  have 
been  properly  carried  out,  leave  comparatively  little  to 
be  done  at  present.  As  fruit  trees,  in  late  seasons 
like  the  present,  generally  continue  to  grow  late,  it 
will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  look  them  over.  Keep 
all  wall  trees  neatly  nailed  in,  and  stop  or  pinch  off  all 
superfluous  shoots  from  espalier,  pyramid,  and  bush  fruit 
trees.  Protect  ripening  fruit  from  insects,  which  will 
now  be  very  troublesome,  and  every  means  to  destroy 
them  should  be  used.  Cover  the  trees  with  hexagon  net- 
ting, and  hang  up  some  wide-mouthed  bottles  partly 
filled  with  some  sweet  liquid,  as  sweetened  beer  or 
treacle  and  water,  on  various  parts  of  the  wall.  Attend 
carefully  to  the  gathering  of  all  fruit  as  it  becomes  ripe. 
Some  kinds,  as  Plums,  soon  crack  and  spoil  after 
heavy  rain.  Have  the  fruit-room  thoroughly  cleaned, 
that  it  may  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  ripe  fruit. 
Continue  to  make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries, 
and  to  hoe  and  clean  fruit  tree  borders.  M.  Saul, 
Stourton,   Yorkshire. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Strawberries  intended  for  forcing  should  now  have 
every  attention  as  to  watering,  cleaning  off  runners, 
&c.  The  pots  should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
other  material  impervious  to  worms,  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  with  the  present  dull  and  cold 
weather  little  progress  is  made  in  maturing  the  bed  if 
placed  in  the  shade.  Complete  the  planting  out  of 
beds  from  strong  plants  layered  in  pots  or  otherwise. 
Main  crops  of  Onions  should  now  be  fit  for  taking  up  ; 
lay  them  on  their  sides  on  the  beds,  and  give  an  occa- 
sional turn  on  a  dry  day,  so  as  to  get  the  bulbs  well 
dried  before  taking  in.  Finish  gathering  in  all  herbs 
required  for  drying.  Continue  to  plant  out  crops  of 
Endive,  Lettuce*  &c. ,  as  also  first  crops  of  Early  Cab- 
bage. Cauliflowers  may  now  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  the  lights  off  while  the  weather  continues 
mild.  Crops  of  Late  Broccoli  should  be  earthed  up 
as  they  require  it.  Clean  off  all  exhausted  crops, 
weeds,  &c.  ;  but  unless  required  for  planting,  the  dig- 
ging or  trenching  of  vacant  ground  is  better  deferred 
until  after  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  &c,  have  fallen,  as 
the  ground  will  then  remain  clean  for  the  winter. 
When  Winter  Salading  is  in  request  fill  all  spare  pits 
and  frames  with  crops  of  Endive,  Lettuce,  &c.  ;  these 
will  be  useful  when  hard  weather  sets  in.  W.  Cox, 
Madresfield  Court. 

FORESTRY. 
Embrace  the  opportunity  in  cloudy  weather  to  plant 
large  Hollies,  and  hedges  of  ihe  same.  This  is  the  best 
period  in  the  whole  year,  as,  the  ground  being  well 
heated,  root  action  begins  quickly  afterwards.  Forest 
trees  of  large  size  which  are  intended  to  be  removed 
next  spring  should  have  a  trench  cut  round  them  at  a 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree  to  be 
lifted.  While  doing  this  four  or  five  of  the  strongest 
should  be  left  untouched  at  or  as  near  a  uniform  space 
in  the  circuit  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the 
foliage  while  the  amputated  roots  are  making  fresh 
spongioles.  The  trench  must  be  filled  up  immediately, 
and  watering  may  be  requisite  if  the  subsoil  is  very 
dry.  This  autumn  preparation  is  considered  better 
than  spring,  as  not  checking  the  growth  so  severely 
before  removal.  Proceed  with  work  formerly  advised 
in  draining,  pitting,  &c,  all  ground  intended  to  be 
planted.  Where  land  is  wet  and  springy  drain  deeply. 
Successful  cultivation  of  trees  depends  greatly  upon  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  subsoil,  and  one  deep  drain, 
well  made,  will  dry  more  than  six  shallow  ones.  Trim 
branches  encroaching  on  the  edges  of  rides  and  road- 
ways, and  clear  off  rough  weeds  from  their  centies. 
John  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Boxes  for  Exhibiting  Grapes  :  Prestbury.  The 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  sized  box  for  this  purpose  are 
as  follows  : — Length  24  inches,  width  16  or  18  inches, 
height  at  back  8  inches,  height  in  front  4  inches.  But 
all  these  things  are  matters  of  taste  and  convenience, 
and  must  bej  greatly  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
bunches. 

Chrysanthemum  Disease  :  J.  P.  You  are  probably 
quite  right  in  supposing  the  disease  in  your  Chrysan- 


themums to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  so  common  in 
Verbenas,  Wigandias,  &c.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
remedy  at  present  known.  Chrysanthemums  often 
suffer  from  a  species  of  Oidium,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  your  plant,  nor  do  we  find  any  remains  of  tbrips. 
Cotton  wool  is  a  very  bad  package  for  plants,  as  it 
sticks  to  them,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  M.  J.  B. 

Coleus  :  Constant  Reader.  There  are  many  as  good, 
and  some  better. 

Cottage  Gardening  :  A  correspondent  asks  for  a  copy 
of  rules  for  a  Cottagers'  Horticultural  Society.  Can 
any  one  help  him  ? 

Flueless  Stove  :  A  correspondent  desires  informa- 
tion concerning  any  stove  without  a  flue  that  will  effect- 
ually keep  the  frost  out  of  a  lean-to  conservatory 
intended  only  for  half-hardy  plants. 

Gaillardia  :  E. 'J.  Perkins.  Gaillardia  splendida  is  not 
an  annual  but  a  short-lived  perennial. 

Mealy-bug  :  C.  0.  Syringing  with  hot  water  is  as  good 
a  remedy  as  you  can  adopt  to  lessen  the  evil  if  you 
persevere  in  using  it  ;  but  nothing  short  of  careful 
washing  with  sponge  and  soft  soap  will  get  rid  of  it — 
and  then  not  without  perseverance. 

Moss  on  Walks  :  C.  O.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  keeping 
clear  of  any  live  edgings,  or  water  with  hot  salt  water 
as  near  the  boiling  point  as  you  can  apply  it. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Prestbury.  Apples  :  4,  Red 
Quarrenden  ;  3,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  r,  Keswick  Codlin  ; 
2,  Keswick  Codlin,  probably;  5  and  6,  not  ripe  enough 
to  judge  of.  Plums  :  2,  Victoria  ;  3,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
6,  Jefferson's  ;  1,  nearly  rotten— probably  Washington  ; 
5,    Nelson's    Victory.     Pear :  Marie  Louise. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  J.  Sempervivum  caespitosum. 
—  T.  S.  B.  1,  indeterminable  ;  2,  Abies  grandis?  3, 
Rhus  Cotinus. — J.  Wilson.  Calceolaria  cerasifolia.— 
Barr  cV  Sugden.  Lobelia:  Please  send  leaves  and  indi- 
cation of  native  country. — A.  B.,  Hampton  Court. 
Hedychium  coronarium. — M.  S.  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata. — R.  A.  Pryor.  Amaranthus  retroflexus. — J.  S. 
r,  Panicum  numidianum  ;  2,  Elymus  virginicus;  3, 
Elymus  europseus ;  4,  Aira  casspitosa ;  5,  Calama- 
grostis  epigejos  ;  6,  Lasiagrostis  Calamagrostis. — J.  B. 
— We  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
Hibiscus  syriacus  or  Althaea  frutex,  but  your  specimen 
is  very  imperfect. — Orchid.  Professor  Reichenbach  has 
obtained  from  an  unknown  correspondent,  in  a  tin 
box,  a  good  specimen  of  Epidendrum  Brassavolee,  a 
species  coming  from  Costa  Rica,  much  like  E.  prisma- 
tocarpum.—  T.  M.  Rhus  Cotinus. — R.  E.  E.  1,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare  crispum  ;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cris- 
tata  ;  3,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambrieum. 

Red  Spider  on  Aristolochia  sipho  :  W.  W. — 
Frequent  syringing  is  the  most  ready  plan  ot  getting 
rid  of  the  pest  under  the  circumstances.  You  should 
also  mix  some  soft  soap  into  a  thick  paste  with  clay, 
with  a  few  handfuls  of  sulphur,  and  daub  therewith  the 
wall  and  the  larger  branches. 


Communications  Received. — W.  E.— J.  B. — B.— J.  F.  R. — 
J.  R.  J.-E.  B.— H.T.— J.  S.—F.  C— E.  S.-M.  R.— W.  M. 
— B.  M.— H.  C— A.  B.-J.  W.  L.— W.  T.— A.  W.— M.  R.— 
J.  B.  B.  &  Co.— Robertson  Munro.— J.  F.  R.— W.  D.— C.  P. 
—  Rchb.  f.-G.  — Young  Gardener.— W.  H.  S.  -  G.  P. -J.  E. 
— H.  H.-R.  B.  F.— C.  F.-O.  S.— J.  E.-G.— V.  B. 


VLXkttS. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Sept.  5. 
The  market  has  been  very  heavily  supplied  ;  demand  on 
the  decrease. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 


Melons,  each  . 

Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    ., 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


S.  d.    s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
a  o —  8  o 
09—13 
8  o — 24  o 
2  o — 12  o 

30—60 

20  o—  .. 


d.  s.d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2t0  o  4 


Apples,  p.  £  sieve  ..  1  oto  2  o 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,    ..    ..  —  .. 
Cherries,  p.  lb.       . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  .  ..  —  .. 
F'gS  per  doz.  . .  o  6 —  1  6 

Gooseberries, p. bush.    ..  —  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.         ..    1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100     ..12  o — is  o 

Vegetables, 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  310  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  ioo       ....   —  .. 

—    French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  . .    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  ..  ..  —  .. 
Carrots,new,p.bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  .,  o  3—  1  o 
Rndivc,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel       . .         ..2  6 —  4 
Potatos — Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  qoj.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  i20.f. 
to  1405.  do.;  Early  Regents,  100s.  to  120J.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120J.  to  140s.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 

t.d.   s.  d. 
2  oto  4  o 


30—50 

0  2 —  o  4 

1  o —  2  o 

2  6 —  4  o 
..—06 
o  4 —  o  6 


Horse  Radish, p.bun. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch .. 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  .. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o —  4 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip, do. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 


o  4 
..—06 
06-.. 
2   o —    .  . 

I    O —    2    O 

0  9 —  1  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  o  3to  1  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes!  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p. doz. 

Bouvardia    ..    do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 
nal is  do. 
,.     viridis . .     do. 

Erica,  in  variety, 
from  . .     do. 


..—06 
1  6 —  3  o 

Plants  in  Pots, 
S.  d.    s.  d. 
3  oto  5  o 
6  o — 12  o 
9  0—18  o 


Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . . 
Pclargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  3 —  o  6 
Stephanolis,    per    12 

sprays        . .         . .  3  o—  6  o 


4  o- 
12  o- 


Gladiolus  Brenchley- 


Fuchsia        ..p. doz.  4  0—12  o  ' 


ensis,  each  . 

K:il'isnnthes 

cinca 
Liliums. . 
Mignonette  . . 
Myrtles 
Pelargonium, 
Petunias       .. 
2  o — 30  o  [  Scarlet  Pclar- 


. .  o  6to  1  o 
coc- 
cach  1  o —  1  6 


-30  o 
-24  o 


each 
doz. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


2  o —  3  0 
30—50 
30—90 
6  o — 12  o 

3  o—  6  o 


goniums 


do.     2  6- 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall   Place,  London,  S.W. 


VJOIICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES.   Jermyn 

i-l  Street,  London.— The  TWENTY-THIRD  SESSION  will 
BEGIN  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  1.  Prospectuses  may  be  had 
on  application.  TKF.NHAM   REEKS,  Registrar. 


BEDFORDSHIRE    MIDDLE-CLASS     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL,  near  BEDFORD. 
Annua!   Fee,  ^36       Term  Fee,  j£i3. 
The  next  Term,  for  which  there  will  be  Vacancies,  will  COMMENCE 
on  SEPTEMBER  n      For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr   THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Bedford. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton. 
and  167,  Piccadilly,  W— The  late  Archbtshupof  Canterbury,  in 
a  Sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  : — 
"  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which  this  Institution 
is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long 
course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  01  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  dtath  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness 
of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its  seventy, 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  Ihe  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if.  at  such  a  price, 
they  could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  >et  they  know  that  these  suffer- 
ings exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  Thii, 
therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu- 
tions, that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this 
Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous  and 
Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer—  Ceo.  T,  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.   James*  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutis  &  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients'  Establishment  and  Office— 167,  Piccadilly  (opposite  to 
Bond  Street),  W. 


The  Best  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  iar  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman.  Worcester. 


T 


WELVE     CHOICE 


FERNS,     for    6s.  :— 

nogramma     calomclanos, 


Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Gy 
Gymnogramma  Wetenhalliana,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  pubescent 
Blcclinum  corcovadense,  Pteris  argyrea,  Pteris  crciica  albo-lincaia, 
Adiantum  setulosum,  Blechnum  occidentale.  Pteris  serrulata,  Dood.a 
caudata;  also  12  hardy  FERNS,  in  variety,  6s. 

Some  FRUITING  QUEEN  and  other  PINES  to  be  sold,  cheap  ; 
and  1000  good  CANES  of  the  best  varieties  of  GRAPES.  Prices  and 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

EBENEZER  TREDGETT,  Ainger  Nurseries,  Cambridge 

A  VAN  GEERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
-  begs  to  intimate  that  his  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  and  general  NURSERY 
S  fOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R,  SILRERRAD  AND  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  EC. 

N.B.  For  latest  Advertisement  of  NEW  PALMS  and  choice 
FERNS,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  a,  p.  1042. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX.&c. 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.      Established  1827. 

Pennington  Hall  Hamburgh,  or  Gros  GuUlaume! 

A  BRUCE,  who  has  brought  this  fine  Grape  promi- 
«  ncntly  before  the  public  during  the  last  few  years,  will  supply 
Purchasers  with  Vines,  in  the  Spring  of  1874,  for  Inarching  and 
Planting;  it  is  a  Grape  of  noble  appearance,  very  large  bunch  and 
berry,  carrying  a  dense  bloom,  with  Hamburgh  flavour  ;  hangs  a  long 
time  after  ripening,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  Exhibition  Grapes  in 
existence.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  its  being  true  to  name.  Eyes 
from  the  Vine  carrying  fruit,  which  may  be  seen  by  parties  interested. 
Price  21s.  each.     Orders  now  being  booked. 


Chorlton-cui 


v  being  bool 
i-Hardy,  ne; 


ar  Manchester. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       B  AWT  REE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  36,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  EX.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,   fine  globular  shape,  and  light   brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special   Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society,    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  ?»   per  oz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  begiven  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abinpion. 
"  Sept.  a.  1873. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in   round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


FLORIST'S  SHOP  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  Cheap; 
doing  good  Seed  Trade,  Jobbing,  &c.  Stable  and  Coach-house 
attached.  Occupier  giving  up  because  other  business  extensions 
render  him  unable  to  attend  to  it. 

G.    D.    TAVINER,  Shepherd's    Bush  Green,  London,  W. 


Surrey— Near  the  Crystal  Palace. 

EXTENSIVE  FLORIST'S  BUSINESS  to  be 
DISPOSED  OF,  comprising  half  an  Acre  of  Land,  well  built 
Dwelling-house,  nine  large  and  subsianti.il  Greenhouses.  Ornamental 
Conservatory  and  Seed  Shop,  several  Pits  (Heated  by  Weeks'  Duplex 
Boilers),  and  capital  Outbuildings. 

I'orlurther  particulars  see  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS' 
Horticultural  Register  (No  693!.     Price  on  application 

Auction  and  Estate  Olliccs,  Lcytonstone,  E. 


Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in 
portions,  with  immediate  posj,cssion,  78  Acres  of  very  superior 
ARABLE  and  MEADOW  LAND,  in  light  fields,  well  suited  for 
Market  Garden  or  Horticultural  purposes,  a  portion  of  the  same  being 
within  200  yards  of  a  siding  at  the  Rye  Station,  on  the  Hertford 
Branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  20  Miles  from  Town.  The  soil 
is  ,i  rii  li  loam  on  gravel. 

A  Plan  of  the  Lands,  with  the  Agreement,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  A.  McKENZlE,  Auctioneer,  Huddesdon,  of  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained  ;  and  Tenders  arc  to  be  delivered 
to  him  on  or  before  September  15  next. 

Hi.ddesd.ui,  August  15. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 
rpo  HE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
JL  the  BRUNSWICK  nursery.  Stoke  Ncwingion,  London. 
!•  stabliahed  Over  50  years.  There  arc  between  6000  and  7000  Icet  of 
1,1,-lss,  (uMiimnliMus  Seed  Shop.  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c.  The 
Greenhouses    arc    all    Heated   with   Hot    Water;    there  is,  perhaps, 

the  finest  Collection  of  Chryaanthera 1  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 

ciaily  Specimens  Intended  for  Exhibition.     The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  f.u  im:  the  liighm.id.  offers  .1  fine  opportunity  for 
a  Plrflt-clau  [obbtna  Trade,  An  Eight  roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  aho  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

Lor    further    particulars,    apply    to     I.    G.    SHEARMAN,    Esq., 
:t,  City,  E.C. 


Solicitor,  to,  Grcsliaiu  Street, 1 


September  6,   1S73.] 
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OG  for  SALE.— Handsome   Brown   Retriever, 

years  old,  trained  to  the  Gun.    _  m 
No.  3,  Bessborough.  Mews,  Fimlici 


fpO  BE  LET,  near  Stratford,  Essex,  a  capital  FARM, 

X    in  Good   heart  and  condition,  suitable  for  Market  Garden  pur- 
poses, containing  202  .Acres,  with  Residence  and  Outbuildings. 

l'V.r  particulars,   apply   to   Mr.    ALFRED  SAVILL,   Estate   AKent 
and  Surveyor,  3,  St.  Helen's  I'lace,  BishopseaieStrcet,  b.C. 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  a  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSI- 
NKsS,  in  the  North  of  England,  or  a  PARTNERSHIP  in  the 
<=ame  This  is  a  first-class  opportunity  for  a  thoroughly  practical 
Nurseryman,  or  in  Partnership  with  one  having  experience  in  the 
Seed  1  radc.  Arrangements  can  be  made  (or  any  quantity  of  Land, 
frim  10  to  00  Acres,  and  for  any  portion  of  the  capital  to  remain  at 
4  per  cent   interest.  , 

Apply,  with  particulars,  to  P.,  t^miWrj'  ChmntcU  Office,  W.L. 

~~ Important— To  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  situated  in  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  near  Gmsvcnor  Square.  There  is  a  lar^e  Conservatory 
on  the  roof.  Healed  with  1  lot-water.  The  Shop  is  commodious,  plate- 
class  ftont,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience.  Rent, /J125  ;  ^75  is 
let  olT 

For   full  particulars  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
10,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  EC. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

0  and    all    kinds    of    NURSERY     STOCK.,    are    held    EVERY 
WEEK   at    KETTELWELL'S     ROOMS,   22,   King   Street,    Corenl 

1  len,  W.C.     Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
10  the  Auctioneer. 

11     M.   KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every 
MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY  during  Septrmber. 
Consignments  of  first  class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI'S,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving  every  week  from  well- 
known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Succulent  Plants. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms.  18,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  September  9,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  further 
pirn- in  of  the  well-known  COLLECTION  of  PLANTS  formed  by 
W  W  llson  Saunders,  Esq..  at  Hillficld,  Reigate,  consisting  of  Agaves, 
Atees,  Gnsterias.  Haworthias,  and  other  Succulent  Plants,  Ferns, 
Stove  and  other  Plants. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tree  Ferns  for  Sale,  Without  Reserve. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
include  in  his  SALE,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on  THUKSDAY.  September  n,  an  Importa- 
tion of  DICKSON  I A  ANTARCTICA  ana  ALSoTHVLLA 
A  LSI  KALIS,  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  just  arrived  Irom  Melbourne. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orchids  and  Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  tr,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  Lot 
of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  Phalamopsis  Schilleriana, 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  Odontoglossum  angustatum,  Oncidium 
icbrinum,  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  Trichopilia  crispa,  Laelia  grandis, 
Phalamopsis  amabilis,  Colax  jugosus,  Vanda  Batemanni,  and  various 
Masdevaltias,  Odontoglossums.&c.  ;  an  Importation  of  DICKSONI A 
A  N  1  \  KCTICA,  just  arrived  from  Melbourne;  several  Importations 
of  ORCHIDS,  and  a  consignment  of  100  Lots  of  fine  Plants  of 
CA1  1  LI  YA  GIGAS. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Stamford  Hill. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  inslmctions  from 
F.  Barron,  Esq..  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  (in 
consequence  of  the  Expiration  of  the  Lease),  on  TUESDAY.  Septem- 
ber 16.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  ENTIRE  COLLECTION 
of  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacris,  Hardy 
and  Stove  Frrns,  Caladiums,  Marantas'  Allamandas,  Epiphyllums, 
Amaryllis,  Pelargoniums,  Pot  Roses,  and  a  great  variety  of  Miscel- 
ccllancous  Plants:  also  the  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  Two  Two- 
l:.;lit  an  1.1  Two  Three-light  Boxes,  Three  nearly  new  Garden  Seats, 
Mowing  Machine,  Rollers,  about  Forty  Iron  and  a  quantity  oJ 
Wooden  Hurdles,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  before  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises ;  and  o(  Mr.  J.  C  STEVENS.  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established 
176* 


Lea  Bridge  Road. 

EXTENSIVE  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE  of  fine  WINTER 
FLOWERING  HEATHS.  EPACRIS,  CYCLAMENS,  TREE 
CARNATIONS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Eraser  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries,  Lea 
Bridge  Road,  Leylon,  Essex,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
September  16  and  17,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  about 
25,000  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS,  remarkably  well  grown, 
and  including  about  10,000  hyctnalis,  4000  gracilis,  1500  Wilmorcana, 
1000  grandinosa,  1500  caffra,  1500  ventricosas  of  the  best  varieties  ; 
also  i-ir^r  quantities  o(  gracilis,  vcrnalis,  regerminans,  colorans, 
linoides  supcrba  and  others  ;  1500  fine  EPACRIS  of  the  choicest  kind, 
tooo  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  about  600  AZALEA  INDICA  to 
name,  CYTISSUS,  ACACIA  DRUMMONDII;  a  large  stock  of 
I  l  A  ROSES,  in  pots;  SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM,  in  berry; 
TREE  CARNATIONS,  and  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  including  about  40J  nice  plants  o(  the  beautiful 
Astelnta  eximium,  together  with  a  quantity  of  choice  SEEDLING 
CON  I  v  1'K  .  v..  pricked  off  in  store  pots,  comprising  Abies  orientalis, 
Ccdrus  Deodara.  Pinus  Ensignis,  taurfca,  &c  ;  also  some  nice  plants  of 
MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  EX  MOUTH.  A  few  line  exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  AZALEA  INDICA  and  other  plants  are  included 
in  the  Sale. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate  Agents, 
Leytonstone.  E. 


Important    Sale    of    a    Valuable    and  Very  Choice 

Collection  of  STOVE,  GREEN  HOUsE, and  CONSERVATORY 
PLANTS,  comprising  fine  Specimen  CAMELLIAS,  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection  :  splendid  AZALEAS,  large  Specimen 
ERICAS  and  EPACRISES,  BEGONIAS,  CALADIUMS, 
CLERODENDRONS,  MARANTAS,  DRACAENAS,  ALO- 
CASIAS;  also  a  choice  Collection  of  FERNS,  ZONAL 
GERANIUMS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  other  Choice 
PLANTS  in  variety. 

MESSRS.  CHESSHIRE  and  GIBSON  have 
received  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  John 
Frederick  Feeney.  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  TUESDAY,  September  9  next,  upon  the  Premises, 
Chuicb  Road,  Edgbaston,  commencing  at  11  o'Clock  in  the  morning 
punctually,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  truly  choice  Collection  of 
GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  CONSERVATORY  PLANTS,  as 
above,  which  have  been  selected,  without  regard  to  cost,  from  the 
first  Nurseries  in  the  kingdom  and  also  from  Private  Collections.  The 
Sale  will  include  fine  Specimen  Camellias,  Specimen  Azaleas,  large 
Specimen  Ericas,  and  smaller;  choice  Epacrises,  beautiful  Begonias, 
fine  Caladiums,  ditto  CJerodendrons,  ditto  Marantas,  ditto  Dracaenas, 
ditto  Alocasias,  a  Collection  of  choice  Ferns,  ditto  Fuchsias,  ditto 
Zonal  Geraniums,  ditto  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  choice  plants. 

The  Auctioneers  beg  to  call  the  attention  ol  Gentlemen,  Florist 
and  Collectors  of  first-class  Specimen  Plants,  to  the  above  Sale,  the 
whole  of  the  stock  having  been  selected  with  great  care  and  judgment, 
and  embracing  the  choicest  specimens  of  their  various  kinds. 

The  whole  will  be  sold  without  any  reservation  whatever. 

For  further  particulars  and  Catalogues,  apply  to  the  GARDENER, 
upon  the  Premises;  or  to  the  Auctioneers,  93,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Tootlnp.  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  ClU'liK  SI  OVE   and   GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  && 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  R,  Parker  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  18,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  some 
thousands  of  extra  stock  of  SI  OVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
in  rich  and  varied  assortment,  including  some  charming  novelties,  the 
whole  in  a  particularly  healthy  and  thriving  condition  ;  a'so  a  quantity 
of  selected  Orchids,  comprising  many  rare  kinds;  hundieds  ol  hand- 
some Palms  and  Exotic  Ferns,  fine  double  Camellias  and  Azalea 
indtca,  Tea  and  other  Roses,  in  pots;  choice  Succulents,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  maybe  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    of    MICHAELMAS    SALES, 
by  ROBT.  W.  FULLER  and  MOON. 
WARLINGHAM.— On    WEDNESDAY,   September    10,   at   Sayer's 

Faim,  LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK. 
WEST  CUt  1VD1 1\  —On  TUESDAY,  September  16,  on  Land  Derby 

Road,  OAK  FENCE  STUFF. 
ADDISCOMRE— On  WEDNESDAY,  September  17.  at  Addiscombe 

Farm,  LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK. 
PUTNEY —On  FRIDAY,  September  if),  at  Clipson's  Railway  Hotel, 

PURE  HERD  of  CHANNEL  ISLAND  COWS. 
REIGATE.—  On  MONDAY,  September  22,   at  Littleton  Farm,  valu- 
able LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK. 
CHIPSTEAD.— On  TUESDAY,   September  23,  at   Southern   Farm, 

LIVE  and  DEAD  FARMING  STOCK  and  I'RODUt  K 
OCKHAM  —  On   TUESDAY.  September  «,  at   Bridge   End  Farm, 

LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK  and  EFFECTS. 
REDHII.L.— On  WEDNESDAY.  September  2j.  at  the  Market  Field, 

LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK,  also  SIX  STACKS  ol  HAY. 
CROYDON.— On  THURSDAY,  September  25,  at  Greyhound  Y'ard, 

LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK  and  EFFECTS. 
CROYDON.— On  THURSDAY,  Septembers';,  at  King's  Arms  Yard, 

a  HERD  of  JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 
BLETCIUNGLEY— On    FRIDAY.   September  26,   at    Waterhouse 

Farm,  LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK. 
CUDHAM.— On  MONDAY',  September  29,  at  Lusted  Farm,  LIVE 

and  DEADSTOCK. 
REIGATE  —On  WEDNESDAY,  October  i,  at  Little  Santon  Farm, 

LIVE  and  DEAD  STOCK. 
Further     Fixtures     will     be     given     in     luture     Advertisements. 
Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  Croydon  and  Reigate. 


Leyton,  Essex.— Without  Reserve 

TO  GENTLEMEN,   FARMERS,  and   OTHER?. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  by  the  Exccutois  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  to 
SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Ivy  Farm,  Lryton,  Essex, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  19,  at  1  for  2  o't  lock  precisely,  the  whole  of 
the  Live  and  Dead  FARMING  STOCK,  and  Growing  CROPS, 
including  Five  large  Stacks  of  excellent  Meadow  Hay,  Two  Stacks  of 
Wheat,  about  20  Acres  of  Regent  Potatos,  about  1%  Acre  of  Y'ellow 
Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  Five  powerful  Cart  Horses,  a  useful  Cob. 
Four  Milch  Cows,  Sow  and  two  Pigs,  two  Waggons,  four  Tumbril 
Carts,  Implements,  and  numerous  effects. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  N. 


Woodford,  Essex— Important  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Thomas  Sprcckley,  Esq.  (who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  opposite 
the  George  Inn,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  George  Lane 
Uailway  Station,  Woodford,  Essex,  on  THURSDAY.  September  25, 
at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  remaining  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE;  also,  the  choice  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE 
PLANTS,  including  some  remarkably  handsome  Double  White  and 
other  large  Camellias,  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-buds;  choice 
Ferns,  comprising  Adiantum  farlcyense,  and  others  ;  a  useful 
PONY,  and  numerous  effects. 

On    view    the    day    prior    to    the    Sale.      Catalogues  bad    of   the 
Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone.  E. 

*„*  The  MANSION  to  be  LET      Rent,  £150  per  annum. 


P"  RELIMINARY     NOTICE    of     FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  by  PROTHEROE  and    MORRIS. 
SEPTEMBER  30.— BURNT  ASH   NURSERY,  Lee.      By   order  of 

Mr    I!    Mailer.     Winter  Blooming  Heaths,  &c. 
OCTOBER  2,  3,  and  4.— PADDOCK  NURSERY.  Stratford-on-Avon. 

By  order  ol   Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe.     Nursery  Stock.  Stove  and 

Greenhouse    Plants,    unless   the    Nursery   is   disposed    of    in    an 

entirety  previously. 
OCTOBERq,  10,  and  11. -WOODBURY  PARK  NURSERY,  London 

Road,   Tunbridgc   Wells.     By   order  of  Mr.    Rumbold.     General 

Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  14,  15,  and  16.  -WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield, 

near  Uckfield.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  20,  21,  22.  and  23.—  THE  NURSERY,  Loughton,  Essex. 

General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  20,  2i,  22,  and  23.— WONERSH   NURSERIES,  Godal- 

ming.     By  order  of  Messrs.  Virgo  &  Son.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  27  and  28.— EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooting.       By  order 

of  Mr.  R.  Parker.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  20.— THE  NURSERY,  Hornsey.     By  order  of   Mr.   M. 

Cleall.      Fine    English-grown    Camellias    and    General    Nursery 

Stock. 
NOVEMBER  3,  4,  and  5—  THE  NURSERIES,  Tunbridge  Wells 

By  Order  of  Mr.  G.  Hollamby.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
NOVEMBER   10  to  15.— THE  NURSERY,   Tooting.     By   order  of 

Messrs.  Rolfisson  &  Son.     Forty  acres  ;  General  Nursery  Stock. 


T 


SALES    NOT   YET    FIXED. 
THE  BRUNSWICK    NURSERY,   Tottenham 


By   order  of  Mr 


7 

John    Mailer.     Winter  Blooming   Heaths  and  other  Greenhouse 

Plants. 
THE  NURSERY,  Leamington.     By  order  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co. 

General  Nursery  Stock. 
THE  NURSERY,   Fnnsbury.     By  order  of  Mrs.    Beadle.     General 

Nursery  Stock. 
RECTORY  NURSERY,  East  Dulwich.     By  order  of  Mr.  J.  Wcller. 

Nine  acres  of  General  N  urscry  Stock. 
THE     NURSERY,    Eltham,    Kent.       By    order    or    Mr.    Todman. 

General  Nursery  Stock. 


Knight's  Hill,  Lower  Norwood. 

By    ORDER    of   the    EXECUTORS   of   the    late    Mr.    ROBERT 

ARMITSTEAD. 

To   FLORISTS  and    NURSERYMEN. 

MESSRS.  C.  AND  H.  WHITE  are  instructed  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  SEPTEMBER  11.  at 
i  o'Clock,  in  One  Lot,  the  LEASE,  GOODWILL.  STOCK.  FIX- 
TURES, and  FITTINGS  of  the  old-established  BUSINESS  known 
as  ARMITSTEAD'S  NURSERY.  The  Premises  are  situated  in  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Norwood,  and  consist  of  three-quarters  of  an  Acre 
of  Ground,  with  Cottage  and  Showhouse  attached,  and  five  Green- 
bouses  with  Stoves.     Term  21  years  ;  low  ground  rent. 

Particulars  of  Mr.  H.  C.  DRAPER,  Solicitor,  54,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster;  and  at  Messrs.  C.  and  H.  WHllE'S  Offices,  262, 
Kcnnington  Road,  Lambeth,  S. 


Wanstead  Park.— Clearance  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  the 
Farm,  near  the  old  Church,  Wanstead  Park,  Wanstead,  Essex,  on 
THURSDAY',  September  11,  at  half-past  2  o'Clock  punctually,  about 
Twenty-five  ACRES  of  POTATOS.  STACK  of  HAY,  Two  HORSES, 
CARTS,  WAGGONS,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  and 
other  effects.     A  handsome  FLOU  R  MILL,  nearly  new. 

May  be  viewed  ihe  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  had 
of  ihe  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 
V  The  FARM  to  be  LET. 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH    GREAT  CENTRAL  SALE,  at 
BINGLEY  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL   and    CLARKE    will   SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  TH  U  RSDAY,  September  18,  at  10  o'Clock 
prompt  : — 

800  PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  and 
1200  splendid  SHEARLING  and  STOCK   EWF.b,  including  several 
pens  of  R.A  S.  Show   Rams  and  Ewes,  from  the  following  eminent 
Breeders  :— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland  (winner  R.  AS  E) 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 

'I  he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock  (winner  R.A.S.E. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  MP. 

Captain  Hatherall 


Solomon  Ashton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Birchley 

Mr.  Buggins 

II.  H.  (  hattock,  Esq. 

D.  R.  Davies,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dutton 

C.  O.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Glover 

G.  Graham,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jenkins 

T.  Jowttt,  Esq. 

Mr.  E.  lythall 

Mr.  T.  Mairis  (winner  R.A. S.I.) 

Mr.  T.  Nock  (winner  R.A.S  E.) 


Mr.  Owen 

Mr.  Picken 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim 

J.  Pulley,  Esq.  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 

D.  G.  Round,  Esq. 

H.    J.    Sheldon,      Esq.     (winner 

R.A^S.E.) 
Mr.  Tidy 
Messrs.  Tolefree 
Mr.  Wakefield 
Tames  Watson,  Esq. 
Mr.  T.  Watson 
H.  W.  White,  Esq. 
Mr.  Yates  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 


And  others. 

The  above  are  the  largest  and  best  lots  of  Shropshire  Rams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered  lor  public  competition  in  one  day,  and  include 
Prize  Rams  and  Ewes  at  the  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Worcester. 
Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Hereford  Shows,  and  many  Rams  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  first  Ram  Breeders. 

The  Auctioneers  will  be  happv  to  give  any  information  or  assistance 
to  purchasers,  or  to  execute  Commissions  for  those  unable  personally 
to  attend  the  Sale. 

Auctioneers'  Offices,  the  Midland  Counties  Repository,  1,  Cheapside, 
Birmingham, 


HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Director. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West.  Esq  .  M  I1 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glehe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
K'YDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W 


I J  R1GG  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and  RABBIT 
O  SHOW,  on  TUESDAY,  October  21.  Judges— Mr.  Tegetmcier. 
and  Mr.  Douglas.  Three  Zs  Silver  Cups.  Schedules  and  Forms  ot 
Entry  from  Mr.  HENRY  II.  CAVE,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire ;  or  Mr. 
W    G.  WATERS,  Elsham,  Brigg. 


REIGATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  at  which  Prizes  are  oflcrcd  for  Poultry 
and  Rabbits  (Open  to  All  England),  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  December  9  and  10. 

Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  o'  Entry  may  be  obtained  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  WILTON  BUCKLAND,  Church  Street,  Reigate. 


OM  Till  FIELD     CLUB     FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 

O     1873.     AG  R  I  CULTURAL      HALL,      ISLINGTON, 
DECEMBER  8  to  12. 

IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c.  is  OCTOBER  1. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  comer  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, London.  W.  N.B.— All  communications  should  have  outside 
the  wirds  "  ^miihfield  Tlnh  "  ^^ 


^MITH  FIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
O  1871.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  ar  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„     B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„      F.   For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in   Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  ,,     G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„     H.   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  1. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information    may   be 
obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B  —All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Snow."  ___^_ 


/CRYSTAL     PALACE.— FIFTH   NATIONAL  CAT 

\J  SHOW,  SEPTEMBER  20,  22,  and  23.  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on 
SEPTEMBER  13.  Schedules  to  be  had  on  application  to  F.  W. 
WILSON,  Superintendent  Natural  History  Department. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1873. 

MEETING    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 
WEDNESDAY,  Sept.    101   Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agriculture 
,-  to  f     Society,  at  Chester. 


WHOEVER  will  carefully  study  the  subject 
of  the  food  supply  must  admit  that  it  in- 
volves interests  second  to  none  other — nay,  that  it 
is  of  as  great  importance  in  some  aspects  as  all  the 
rest  put  together.  When  food  abounds  the  door 
is  closed  on  Revolution.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  the  empty  stomach  breeds  the  sans  culoite;  " 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  astonishing  that 
among  all  our  Secretaries  of  State  we  have  no 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  Home  De- 
partment, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Colonies,  the  War 
Department,  and  India  — all  these  have  their 
Secretaries  and  Assistant-Secretaries.  There  is 
a  Local  Government  Board  and  a  Board  of 
Trade,  with  their  respective  Presidents,  but 
there  is  no  Minister  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture — not  even  a  Department,  or  a  Board. 
Were  the  thing  a  simple  experiment,  no  thinking 
man  could  wonder  at  the  reticence  exhibited  ; 
but  years  have  elapsed  since  the  regions  of 
speculation  and  experiment  were  left  far  behind. 
— in  other  countries.  Many  years  have  fled 
since  the  value  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
was  made  evident — in  other  lands  ;  and  we 
contend  that  what  is  of  great  value  to  other 
people,  under  similar  circumstances,  must  be  so 
to  both  British  agriculturists  and  food  consumers 
— to  all  the  nation.  And  surely,  with  the 
experience  of  other  nations  to  guide  our  states- 
men, it  must  be  hard  indeed  if  we  do  not  "  better 
the  example." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
positions  in  which  either  a  Minister  or  a  Presi- 
dent of  Agriculture  would  be  serviceable  to  the 
country. 

1.  The  idea  of  county  schools,  to  which 
farmers  might  send  their  sons,  is  gaining  ground 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  under 
certain  conditions  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favour;  for  life  in  a  public  school  is  an  excellent 
developer  of  character  in  boys  and  young  men  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  agricultural  element 
would  soon  prove  indirectly  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  proprietary.  As  in  Germany,  so  here 
— we  require  as  many  "  centres  "  as  possible 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry:  had  we  even  twenty  county 
schools,  each  with  its  analytical  chemist — just 
so  many  centres  would  there  be  whence  would 
radiate  that  knowledge  some  of  which  must 
be  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  would-be  successful 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  So  many  centres  would 
there  be  also  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  waters, 
cattle  foods,  and  manures  for  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts— just  so  many  more  aids  than  now  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  or  grazier.  A 
Minister  of  Agriculture  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  such  institutions,  in  introducing  and 
keeping  up  of  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  in 
directing  the  allotment  of  grants  where  needful 
— not  overlooking  the  great  value  of  such 
schools  as  feeders  of  a  central  college  as  at 
Cirencester. 

2.  Agricultural  statistics  are  confessedly  in- 
complete with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
Ireland.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  suspicious 
of  the  objects  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
in  view  in  the  collection  of  figures  ;  many  com- 
plain that  certain  returns  are  published  when 
they  are  of  little  use.  That  all  agricultural 
returns  are  of  great  value  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  their  prompt  publication  is  an  imperative 
necessity  ;  also  that  they  be  full  and  correct. 
Given  a  Minister  known  to  the  agricultural  world 
■ — one  in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  and 
soon  a  wonderful  alteration  would  be  found  in 
the  value  of  our  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters,  outside  of  that  which  concerns  only  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  keeping  of  stock. 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  district  societies 
would  willingly  aid  the  central  department.  To 
this  it  might  be  added,  that  the  suggested  de- 
partment would  also  be  able  to  issue  in  a  rapid 
manner  all  statistics  collected  from  reports  of 
similar  departments  in  other  countries  ;  also  the 
observations  of  British  Consuls  in  all  lands, 
which  are  often  of  great  value  to  both  farmer  and 
merchant. 

3.  There  surely  cannot  be  two  opinions  of  the 
value  of  placing  the  existing  veterinary  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
Minister,  so  that  information,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
may  at  once  be  acted  on.  When  we  come  to 
reckon  the  number  of  our  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
in  the  mass,  by  millions,  and  consider  the  vari- 
able nature  of  our  climate,  the  liability  to  conta- 
gion, and  the  facilities  for  spreading  any  kind  of 
disease  in  cattle,  surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  fitting  head  of  the  veterinary  department 
should  be  a  national  officer — a  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

4.  Again,  we  have  the  very  serious  matter  of 
diseases  in  crops,  both  root  and  corn.  All 
inquiries  into  these  are  left  to  private  agents,  the 
"  nation  "  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  advanc- 
ing a  penny  in  assistance.  True,  here  and  there 
a  Society  may  occasionally  devote  some  of  its 
funds  to  the  clearing  up  of  some  mysterious 
affection  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  as  a 
rule  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
investigator  has  to  rely  on  his  own  energy — and 
purse.  This  should  not  be  so  :  it  is  a  subject 
of  national  importance,  and  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  national  agricultural  department. 


5.  When  will  all  the  so-called  "  filth  "  of  towns 
be  returned,  loaded  on  the  back  of  water  (the 
cheapest  vehicle)  to  the  fields  pining  for  it  ? 
When  will  British  guano  oust  from  its  place,  or 
make  up  for  the  foreign  article — the  land  be 
thoroughly  and  properly  drained — the  most,  in 
short,  be  made  of  our  existing  agricultural 
resources  ?  These  are  most  important  ques- 
tions ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  proper 
attempt  to  answer  them  will  be  made  until  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Do  not  other  questions  suggest  themselves  to 
be  answered  ?  What,  for  instance,  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  Game  Laws,  the  Laws  of  Entail, 
Hypothec,  and  Trespass,  the  subjects  of  Tenant- 
right,  the  improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings, 
— all  of  them  requiring  the  attention  of  a 
Minister  of  intelligence  and  energy,  singleness  of 
purpose  and  benevolence. 

So  long  as  we  have  district  and  county 
societies  to  look  after  the  action  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  there  need  not  be  any  fear 
of  over-centralisation  should  an  Agricultural 
Department  "  come  to  pass."  As  in  the  case  of 
trade  and  commerce  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  been  and  are  now  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  lever  in  the  State,  so  would  our  Agri- 
cultural Chambers  find  their  true  level,  and  prove 
the  weight  of  their  influence  under  the  stimulus 
of  elevation  in  the  shape  of  a  representative 
Minister. 

Surely,  then,  enough  has  been  said  here  to 
prove,  at  least,  that  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  one  well  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  Cabinet.  Such  an  officer  is 
sadly  wanted,  and  he  could  readily  be  set  to 
work  in  what  would  soon  thereafter  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  hardest-worked  departments  in  the 
service  of  the  nation.  C. 


At  Mark  Lane  on  Monday  there  was  a  small 

supply  of  English  Wheat,  of  quality  inferior  to  that  of 
last  week,  and  picked  samples  advanced  is.  per  qr. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  only  a  moderate  supply  on 

offer,  realising  late  prices. At  Copenhagen  Fields, 

on  Monday,  prices  advanced  on  all  descriptions  of 
beasts;  higher  prices  were  also  given  for  sheep.  On 
Thursday  the  prices  of  the  previous  day  held  good  for 
both  beasts  and  sheep. The  Hop  Market  is  ani- 
mated, but  the  quality  of  the  supply  is  not  yet  good. 
Business  in  the  Seed  Market  is  fair. 

We  have  already  received  the  announcement 

of  the  251I1  anniversary  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  at  Bremen,  in  the  month  of  June  next 
year.  The  list  of  guarantors  and  the  committee  of 
management  include  the  names  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial people  and  agriculturists  of  Bremen  and  North 
Germany,  and  they  have  every  reason  to  be  sanguine 
that  the  result  of  their  enterprise  will  be  equal  in  suc- 
cess, if  not  greater,  than  that  of  the  Exhibition  held  in 
Hamburg  in  1S69.  With  a  view  to  induce  exhibitors 
from  distant  parts  to  exhibit  their  machinery,  &c,  at 
Bremen,  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  warehouse 
articles  sent  from  Vienna  after  the  close  of  that  Exhi- 
bition till  the  opening  of  the  Bremen  meeting,  either 
free  of  expense  or  at  a  minimum  rate.  The  committee 
has  for  President  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingfurst  ;  its  guarantee  fund  amounts  to  nearly 
,£14,000,  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  exceed 
^5000.  The  site  for  the  Exhibition  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  contiguous  to  the  city,  and  of 
such  extent  as  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the 
trial  at  any  rate  of  mowing  machines,  if  not,  owing  to 
the  early  date  fixed,  of  reapers.  Horse  races  will  also 
take  place  during  the  Exhibition.  Arrangements  are 
in  progress  to  induce  steam  and  railway  companies  to 
offer  reduced  rates  of  freight  and  carriage  for  machinery, 
animals,  and  objects  sent  for  exhibition.  Already 
numerous  applications  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  among  others  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  this  project  our  own  Mr.  William  M'COMBIE, 
M.P.,  is  named.  Every  precaution  against  the  risk  of 
disease  or  contagion  appears  to  be  taken,  inasmuch  as 
every  animal  must  be  provided  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health  from  its  place  of  departure,  and  on  arrival  will 
again  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Further- 
more, owners  can,  if  they  wish,  remove  their  animals 
at  night,  and  house  them  in  private  stabling  at  their 
own  cost.  For  the  forthcoming  Vienna  horse  show  it 
seems  only  450  entries  have  been  received  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  from 
Great  Britain  none.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
distance,  and  risk  of  the  consequent  long  land  and 
water  journey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  a  blank  sheet 
will  not  be  found  at  Bremen.  In  the  horse  subdivision 
the  prizes  wdl  reach  an  aggregate  value  of  /300  for 
thorough-breds,  ,£600  for  hacks,  hunters,  military  and 
carriage  horses  ;  .£1500  for  stallions  and  brood  mares. 
In  the  cattle  subdivisions,  for  thorough-bred  Short- 
horns, br»d  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  will  be 


eight  prizes,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £11$  ;  for 
Shorthorns  bred  on  the  Continent,  or  imported  six 
months  prior  to  the  show,  and  the  bond  Jide  property  of 
the  exhibitor,  also  eight  prizes,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  £115  ;  for  Ayrshires,  six  prizes  of  the  value  of  /50  ; 
for  other  English  or  Scotch  breeds,  not  Shorthorn  or 
Ayrshire,  also  six  prizes,  of  the  above  aggregate  value. 
In  the  sheep  subdivision  numerous  gold  medals  and 
money  awards  are  offered  for  Merinos,  Southdowns, 
and  others  bred  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
United  States.  For  pigs,  also  numerous  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  in  addition  to  money  awards 
exceeding  £200.  In  the  horticultural  and  floricul- 
tural  sections  several  important  prizes  will  be  offered 
for  competition  by  the  Bremen  Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced.  The 
prizes  to  be  awarded  for  agricultural  machinery  will 
consist  of  medals,  but  these  will  be  of  considerable  value. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  English  and  Scotch  breeders  to 
know  that  the  English  stud  and  herd-books  will  alone 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  origin  and  breed  of 
horses  and  cattle.  The  committee  are  actively  at 
work,  and  any  inquiries  addressed  to  them  will  meet 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  ensure  an  early  reply. 

.  The  following  circular  on  the  Maintenance 

of  Turnpike  Roads  has  been  forwarded  to  every 
Highway  Board  in  England  and  Wales  by  the  Brid- 
port  Highway  Board  : — ■ 

"Gentlemen, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bridport  Highway 
Board,  on  Wednesday,  July  30,  G.  Trenchabd,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair,  attention  was  called  to  the  increased  charges 
thrown  upon  the  general  funds  of  the  highway  boards,  in 
consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads 
devolving  upon  them  ;  which  charges  will  be  further 
augmented  as  the  several  trusts  at  present  existing 
fall  in. 

"A  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Chairman,  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  horse  and  carriage 
licenses  to  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads  would 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  mode  of  maintaining  such  roads. 
By  such  a  concession,  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish  at 
once  all  existing  turnpike  tolls,  the  highway  boards  taking 
over  all  debts  and  other  responsibilites  of  the  present 
trusts. 

"  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  all  the  highway  boards  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  communicated  with,  and  their  attention 
invited  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  united  action,  by 
which  alone  any  such  measure  can  be  accomplished. 

"  The  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  therefore, 
respectfully  request  that  you  will  lay  the  above  proposal 
before  your  board,  and  will  communicate  their  opinions, 
at  your  earliest  possible  convenience,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Bridport  Highway  Board,  in  order  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Government  in  the 
strongest  manner,  at  an  early  period." 

Our  list   of  successful    exhibitors  at    Vienna 

given  last  week  erred  in  the  accidental  omission  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  name,  to  which,  however,  due 
honour  was  rendered  on  the  horticultural  side  of  this 
journal.  They  stand  in  the  same  rank  with  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  in  the  reception  of 
medals  for  progress,  and  with  Messrs.  Raynbird, 
Caldecott  &  Co.,  who  received  a  medal  for  merit. 

The  Veterinarian  for  August  reports  that  there 

were  only  four  foreign  animals  brought  by  sea  to  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on  landing,  within 
the  month  of  July,  1S73,  have  been  found  to  be  affected 
with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  They  were 
ill  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  had  been  sent  from  Ham- 
burg, and  were  slaughtered  on  arriving  at  London. — 
Cattle  plague  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  district  of 
Cattaron,  in  Dalmatia,  and  also  in  two  districts  in 
Galicia.  —  A  rumour  of  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  at  Chimay,  in  Belgium,  obtained  cur- 
rency some  weeks  ago,  but  no  confirmation  of  it 
has  been  received  by  the  Belgian  Government. — 
Very  little  is  now  heard  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Occasionally  isolated  outbreaks  occur,  but  generally 
the  disease  has  returned  to  that  state  of  calm  which 
has  been  found  on  former  occasions  to  succeed  its 
excessive  prevalence.  Ireland  is  reported  to 
be  nearly  free  from  the  disease.  In  the  week 
ending  November  28,  1S72,  according  to  an  official 
return,  there  were  more  than  400  farms  under  re- 
strictions on  account  of  the  complaint.  In  the  week 
ending  May  31,  1S73,  there  were  a  little  over  70. 
The  decline  of  the  affection  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time. 

OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

RAM  SALIiS. 
Shropshire. — Tlicllattons.— At  thefirst  annual  sale 
of  rams  and  ewes  from  this  celebrated  flock  last  week,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Beach,  near  Wolverhampton, 
LordChesham  presided,  and  the  sale  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lythall.  Lord  Bolton,  a  3-shcar  ram,  went  to 
W.  C.  Firmstone,  Esq.,  at  41  gs.  No.  2,  a  2-shear,  to 
Mr.  Mason,  at  61  gs.  ;  and  Sir  Roger,  a  2-shear,  to  Mr. 
Avory,  at  70  gs.  Then  lower  figures  followed.  The 
first  shearling  next  came  into  the  ring,  placed  2d  at 
Hull.  He  was  ultimately  knocked  down,  amidst  loud 
cheering,  to  W.  O.  Foster,  Esq.,  at  200  gs.,  the 
highest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  Shropshire.  Colonel  Lane 
bought  No.  S  at  35  gs.  ;  and  No.  9,  a  very  big  sheep, 
fell  to  Mr.  E.  Lythall's  bid  of6ogs.  ;  No.  10,  reserved 
until  September  20,  made  65  gs.,  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
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mouth;  No.  II,  36  gs.,  to  Mr.  Lovatt ;  No.  IS,  I 
33  gs.,  to  Mr.  T.  Knight;  No.  iS,  31  gs.,  to  Mr.  i 
Firmstone;  No.  23,  30  gs.,  to  Mr.  Bate,  of  Flint; 
No.  27,  30  gs.,  to  Mr.  Clouston,  Ireland  ;  No.  2b 
(let),  56  gs.,  to  Mr.  Bostock  ;  and  many  others  made 
26,  20,  down  to  II  gs.,  at  which  two  only  were  sold, 
M.  Trehonnais  taking  four  remarkably  neat  sheep  for 
France,  at  14  gs.  each.  The  lot  of  34  averaged 
£35  141-.  &/.  The  first  pen  of  shearling  ewes  went  at 
.£14  y.  6,1.  per  head,  to  Mr.  Firmstone,  and  others,  at 
230J.,  19CU.,  and  i-cw.,  down  to  12a?.  per  head,  to 
Lord  Chesham,  Mr.  \V.  O.  Foster,  and  others,  giving 
an  average  of  i.S  ior.  all  round. 

Lincoln's.— Messrs.  Budding's  (of  Panton)  sale  of 
60  shearlings  took  place  last  week.  They  were  in 
prime  condition,  massive,  well  developed,  and  well 
fleeced.  The  sale  realised  £iy66  2s.,  an  average  of 
£ig  within  a  shilling.  No.  7  was  let,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  140  gs.,  but  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for 
200  gs.  This  sheep,  it  was  stated,  had  clipped  23  lb. 
of  wool.  Mr.  Russell  also  gave  100  gs.  for  No.  iS, 
and  this  gentleman  secured  nine  splendid  sheep  for 
£476,  an  average  of  almost  ^53.  Mr.  Hesseltine,  the 
celebrated  ram  breeder  of  Beaumont  Cote,  Barton,  and 
whose  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  took  a  prize  this  year 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Hull, 
hired  No.  3,  a  splendid  shearling,  for  65  gs.,  and  there 
was  a  very  spirited  competition  for  No.  14,  which  Mr. 
Hesseltine  also  secured  for  60  gs. ;  No.  13,  for  96  gs., 
goes  to  New  Zealand.     The  sale  was  well  attended. 

Biscathorpe. — At  the   sale   here   last  week  of 

Mr.  Kirkham's  rams,  seven  2-shears  were  sold  for 
254  gs. ,  being  an  average  of  36  gs.  One  4-shear 
sheep,  No.  70,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Carlton,  for  So  gs.     Mr.    Kirkham  first   hired   this 


it  in  an  industry  stimulated,  and  an  insight  sharpened, 
by  the  direct  influence  of  self-interest.  On  whichever 
side  the  balance  of  advantage  generally  lies,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  co-operative 
system  in  some  departments  of  agriculture,  where  the 
growing  cost  of  labour  and  the  increasing  discontent  of 
labourers  are  becoming  real  difficulties  in  the  farmer's 
way,  and  where  any  system  which  economises  labour 
is  certain  to  be  very  welcome.  Wherever  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  a 
manufactory,  the  co-operative  system  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  circumstances.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  live  stock  will  be  so  perfectly  managed  on  this 
plan.  It  is  where  the  herdsman  owns  the  cattle  which 
he  tends,  and  knows,  and  almost  loves  them  one  by 
one,  that  they  are  the  most  likely  to  prosper  and  be 
productive  in  his  hands  ;  but  no  such  personal  and 
direct  interest  is  needed  in  order  to  the  successful  and 
economical  management  of  their  milk.  It  is  probable 
also  that,  field  by  field,  the  land  will  be  best  cultivated 
where  every  man  reaps  the  reward  of  his  individual 
energy  and  industry  as  a  cultivator  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  many  cultivators  should  not  unite  for  the 
further  manufacture  of  the  produce  of  their  several 
fields,  whether  the  produce  be  milk,  or  Wheat,  or  Flax, 
or  Sugar-Beet. 

It  is  in  the  first-named  of  these  departments  of  hus- 
bandry that  the  earliest  agricultural  successes  of  the 
co-operative  system  have  been  realised.     The  heavy 
I  labours  of  the  dairy,  the  great  variety,  whether  as  to  the 
I  quantity  or  quality,  of  its  produce,  the  very  imperfect 
results  of  dairy  management,  both  over  whole  districts 
and  on  individual  farms  in  every  district,  and  especially 
I  the  bondage  under  which  many  individual  dairymen 
I  have  come  to  factors  and  capitalists,   to  whom  their 
whole  produce  was  virtually  mortgaged  from  year  to 


It  is  worth  while  to  make  this  success  as  widely 
known  as  possible,  because  there  is  a  large  area, 
especially  in  the  midland  and  western  counties,  now 
devoted  to  dairy  husbandry,  where  the  system  ought 
to  be  generally  adopted,  and  where  it  no  doubt  will 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  its  merits  become  generally 
known. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  dairy  produce.  The  Cheddar 
district  of  Somersetshire  has  sent  makers  into  Ayrshire, 
Wigtonshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Cheddar  cheese,  the  best  cheese  in  the 
world,  should  not  be  made  everywhere  ;  and  the  great 
weight  of  these  cheeses  makes  this  system  especially 
one  to  be  carried  out  in  factories,  where  men  take  the 
place  of  dairymaids.  There  is  probably  no  article  of 
food  of  which  the  quality  is  so  various  as  cheese — no 
food  so  nutritious  which  ranges  for  pleasantness  be- 
tween extremes  of  excellence  and  demerits  so  widely 
separated.  Cheese  is  either  one  of  the  nicest  or  one  of 
the  most  nauseous  things  to  eat.  What  a  pity  that  it 
is  not  all  of  first-rate  excellence,  as  it  all  might  be. 
Within  certain  limits,  you  may  say,  it  is  independent 
even  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  ot  which  it  is  made. 
It  depends  virtually  in  no  degree  upon  the  breed  of 
cow  which  is  kept,  in  no  degree  upon  the  soil  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  fed,  in  but  slight  degree  even 
on  the  food  which  they  are  eating.  "  Cheese  is  made, 
not  in  the  cowhouse  or  in  the  field,  but  in  the  dairy  !" 
— We  quote  from  memory  of  a  most  vigorous  speech, 
delivered  before  a  meeting  of  Ayrshire  dairy  farmers, 
by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Somersetshire— "  Whether  your 
cows  be  feeding  on  the  edge  of  the  upland  reclaimed 
moor,  on  the  rich  alluvial  carse,  or  on  the  old  lowland 
meadows  ;  whether  they  are  out  in  the  pastures,  or  in 


Fig.  259.— mr.  rigden's  two-shear  southdown  ram. 


Fig.  260.— mr.  rawlence's  shearling  Hampshire. 


s'leep  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Scopwick,  for  50  gs.,  and  it 
suited  him  so  well  that  he  eventually  bought  it  for 
150  gs.  New  Zealand  buyers  bid  smartly,  and  13  fine 
rams  were  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Thomas  Russell, 
Auckland ,  for  447  gs. ,  being  an  average  of  34  gs.  For 
No.  7,  a  magnificent  shearling,  there  was  a  sharp 
competition,  it  being  considered  by  many  of  the  ram 
breeders  present  the  "  plum"  of  the  flock.  Mr.  Hack, 
of  Silk  Willoughby,  bid  as  high  as  100  gs.,  and  it  was 
eventually  secured  by  Mr.  E.  Davy,  of  Owersby.  The 
62  shearlings  realised  ,£2160  iSj.,  being  an  average  of 
^35,  within  3-r.  The  70  sheep  sold  in  the  ring  fetched 
^2511  I2.f.,  or  an  average  of  ,£35  17*.  7<£ 

Hultoft. — At  Mr.  Robinson's  sale  last  week  61 

sheep  were  let  at  an  average  of  ,£18  3*.  Among  the 
shearlings,  lots  7,  20,  10,  4  realised  the  highest  prices, 
and  were  hired  for  37,  32,  31,  25  gs.  respectively. 
Among  the  old  sheep,  lot  46  realised  the  highest  price, 
and  was  hired  by  William  lies,  E5q.,  for  60  gs. 

Hampshire  Downs. — We  give  here  what  we 
should  have  been  glad  had  we  been  able  to  give  some 
weeks  ago,  when  reporting  Mr.  Rawlence's  sale  at  Bul- 
bridge— a  portrait  of  one  of  his  shearling  rams  (fig.  260) 
— in  which  size  and  style  are  contrasted  with  one  of 
Mr.  Rigden's  Southdown  rams,  a  2-shear  exhibited  at 
Hull  (fig.  259).  They  are  both  taken  from  photographs, 
and  drawn  to  one  scale  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  one  sheep  is  a  year  older  than  the  other. 


THE 


DERBYSHIRE    ASSOCIATED 
DAIRIES. 

One  does  not  care  to  discuss  the  rival  merits  of 
co-operative  and  individual  enterprise  in  these  pages 
[those  of  the  Agricultural  Economist]  ;  their  readers 
are  probably  already  convinced  that  the  former,  so 
economical  of  capital  and  labour,  and  capable  of  such 
perfect  organisation,  will  in  the  long  run  beat  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  which  belongs  to 


year  before  its  manufacture,  so  that  the  prices  obtained 
were  rarely  those  of  open  market  competition, — all 
these  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  dairy  co-operative  system,  as  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  Derbyshire  during  the  past  three  years.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Derbyshire  landowners,  and  especially  to  Lord 
Vernon  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  English  farmers  is  clearly 
due  to  all  these  gentlemen  for  so  readily  undertaking 
great  personal  labour  and  responsibility  for  a  public 
object. 

Five  years  ago,  Lord  Vernon,  as  one  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  obtained 
the  publication,  in  the  Society's  Journal,  of  much 
useful  information  upon  the  working  of  associated 
dairies  on  the  factory  system  in  America,  and  on  its 
adaptability  to  the  circumstances  of  English  farms. 
And  some  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  a  local  com- 
mittee was  appointed  again  on  Lord  Vernon's  sug- 
gestion, to  investigate  the  subject  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  dairy  farms  in  Derby- 
shire. The  committee  reporfed  that  the  system  might 
be  expected  to  ensure  greater  uniformity  of  quality  in 
cheese,  and  an  increased  value  of  produce  in  all  such 
dairies  as,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation,  "plant," 
or  skill,  had  hitherto  produced  cheese  of  inferior 
quality ;  while  it  would  effect  the  removal  of  an 
arduous  and  constantly  laborious  set  of  operations, 
from  the  field  of  mere  domestic  labour,  to  that  of  a 
manufacture  which  might  be  helped  by  mechanical 
contrivance,  or  even  by  steam-power,  in  place  of 
hands.  In  consequence  of  this  report  working  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  two  factories  were  rented  or 
erected,  and  under  guarantees  of  a  certain  minimum 
price  to  cowfeeders,  the  milk  of  several  hundred  cows 
was  secured  ;  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  may 
now,  after  three  years  of  experience,  be  considered  to 
be  permanently  assured. 


the  house  receiving  Mangel,  Turnip,  Cabbage,  or 
Clover— matters  little:  the  quality  of  your  cheese 
depends  on  the  manipulation  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  the  dairyman."  What  then  can  be  a  better  subject 
for  factory  treatment?  Get  the  milk  together  in  an 
unspoiled  state,  treat  it  on  a  uniform  system,  in  large 
quantities  together,  and  you  will  far  more  certainly 
turn  out  a  uniform  quality  of  cheese,  of  a  kind 
dependent  simply  on  the  system  which  you  follow, 
than  if  the  manufacture  were  being  prosecuted  in  50 
separate  cheese-rooms  by  50  dairymaids  on  50  different 
farms. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Derbyshire  fac- 
tories. They  have  made  a  larger  quantity  of  cheese 
for  a  given  quantity  of  milk ;  they  have  made  cheese  of 
more  uniform  and  richer  quality  ;  they  have  made 
cheese  at  much  less  cost  per  cwt.  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible  on  individual  farms.  They  have,  more- 
over, made  considerably  more  money  per  cow  for  the 
owner  of  the  cows  than  ever  he  had  hitherto  obtained  ; 
and,  thus  enriching  the  tenants  of  these  dairy  farms, 
they  have  contributed  materially  to  general  agricul- 
tural improvement.  Each  of  these  points  deserves 
illustration.  . 

The  yield  of  cheese,  under  the  old  system  of  dairy- 
ing in  Derbyshire,  has  been  about  I  lb.  for  about 
H  gall,  of  milk.  In  Gloucestershire,  in  cases 
known  to  us,  of  which  records  had  been  kept  by  J.  T. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  C.E.,  at  Forester  Court,  near  Stone- 
house,  the  yield  from  10,957  galls,  of  milk  was  8!>70lb. 
of  cheese;  from  6093  galls,  of  milk  was  53021b.  of 
cheese ;  from  66S3  galls,  of  milk  was  55°4  >°-  of 
cheese  ;  from  3626  galls,  of  milk,  3064  lb.  of  cheese  ; 
or,  in  all,  from  27,359  galls-  of  milk,  22  740  lb.  of 
cheese  ;  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  1  lb  of  cheese 
from  i>  gall,  of  milk.  This  was  milk  during 
10  weeks  in  and  after  May  in  three  successive  years. 
In  the  same  years,  during  10  weeks  beginning  in 
August  in  each  year,   23,364  galls,  of  milk  produced 
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19,577  lb.  of  cheese,  corresponding  to  1  lb.  of  cheese 
from  i\  gall,  of  milk.  This  was  in  the  latter 
months  of  dairy  work,  when  the  milk  is  not  so  watery 
as  it  is  at  first.  Compare  this  with  the  experience  of 
the  Longford  cheese  factory.  During  the  year  1S72 
the  following  was  the  yield,  of  cheese  from  milk  for 
each  month  of  the  sason  : — 


Month. 

Pounds  of 
Milk  received. 

Pounds  of 
Cheese  made. 

Average  of 

Milk  to  1  lb.  of 

Cheese. 

lb.  oz. 

March 

37. =9* 

3.552 

10    8 

April 

167,481 

i5.7°3 

10  10 

May 

377.456 

37.149 

13      2 

June 

368,158 

36.391 

TO      3 

July          ..         .. 

353.477 

34.333 

">     4 

August 

310,348 

30,880 

10     r 

September 

261,482 

27.547 

9    8 

October    .. 

194,087 

22,488 

8  10 

November 

97.784 

11,980 

8    3 

Total 

2, 167,567 

219,943 

9  '3 

An  imperial  gallon  of  milk  weighs  10  lb.  4  02.  It 
thus  took  9  lb.  13  oz.  of  milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  green 
cheese  throughout  the  whole  season  in  this  factory  :  — 

Tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
The  green-    cheese  made  throughout  the  year 

was           91  5       1     18 

Mature  cheese  sold           82  7       1     25 

Shrinkage  during  ripening         ..  ..  ..  9        5        i      18 

Or  as  nearly  as  possible  10  lb.  per  cent. 

Giving  full  effect  to  this  shrinkage,  and  assuming 
that  the  cheese  in  the  instances  quoted  was  all  in  a 
saleable  condition,  we  have  I  lb.  of  cheese  produced 
in  the  factory  from  every  1^,  instead  of  every  1}  or 
i|  gall,  of  milk. 

The  uniformity  of  qualily  which  is  attained  in  a 
factory  is  also  a  point  of  great  importance.  One  im- 
portant factor,  the  buyer  of  upwards  of  12  tons  from 
the  Derby  factory,  writes  :  — "  1  hive  found  the  cheese 
particularly  uniform  in  make,  quality,  and  flavour.  I 
think  the  system  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary  one, 
for  both  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman."  It  was  not 
only  uniform,  but  of  uniform  excellence.  Not  a  single 
cracked  or  heaved  cheese  was  made  at  either  factory 
during  the  season,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
probability  of  accidents  of  this  kind  occurring  under 
this  system.  We  are  quoting  from  the  report,  which 
adds : — 

"  With  respect  to  quality,  under  the  old  dairy  system, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cream  was  of  necessity  taken 
off  the  milk  simply  to  prevent  the  cheese  from  heaving 
and  cracking  ;  consequently,  the  bulk  of  Derbyshire 
cheese  is  a  half-skimmed  cheese.  The  factory  cheese,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  method  of  make,  and  the  simple 
application  of  the  agitator  keeping  the  milk  in  constant 
motion,  and  thereby  preventing  the  separation  of  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  a 
full-milk  cheese,  containing  an  amount  of  butter  largely  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  Derbyshire  cheese." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this  great  advantage,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  farmer  whose  dairy  has  hitherto  sent 
only  inferior  cheese  to  market,  does  not  lower  the 
better  farmer  although  it  raises  the  man  of  inferior 
skill  ;  the  former  still  has  the  great  advantage  of 
diminished  cost  of  dairy  work,  and  he  has  scope  enough 
for  his  enterprise  and  energy  in  the  work  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  milk  which  his  cows  will  yield.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  factory  system  deadening  energy  on 
the  farm  by  its  turn  out  of  cheese  of  equal  quality  for 
all.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  these  reports  than 
a  Table  given  in  one  of  them  of  the  average  yield  per 
cow  on  the  37  dairy  farms  which  send  their  milk,  vary- 
ing from  two,  three,  or  four  cows  apiece,  up  to  38,  40, 
and  41.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  the  quantity 
given  by  the  smaller  dairies  is  larger  per  cow  than  that 
which  is  given  where  a  large  number  of  cows  are  kept, 
some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  inferior;  but, 
confining  attention  only  to  dairies  of  upwards  of  20  cows 
each,  the  quantity,  at  6^d.  a  gallon,  varied  between 
£16  13s.  4V.  per  cow,  over  30  cows,  and  £\  1  i8j.  $d. 
per  cow,  over  3S  cows.  This  was  for  milk  received  at 
the  factory  during  the  time  it  was  open,  and  does  not 
include  any  value  for  milk  before  they  opened  and  after 
they  closed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gloucestershire  dairy,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  55  cows  were 
milked  :  — 

The  actual  return  for  cheese  was .£615     o     o 

For  butter         182     6  10 

For  milk  sold  and  u«ed         600 

For  whey.  220  hogsheads  at  6s 66     o    o 

For  43  calves -43     o     o 

Total,  £16  10s.  per  cow ■■  ^912     6  10 

In  other  years  the  returns,  including  the  same  par- 
ticulars, were  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  Cows.  Produce  per  Cow. 

In  the  year  1855          ..          30  ..           £15    o    o 

,,             1856           ..           45  ..                16    o    o 

„             1857           ••           55  ••               16  10    o 

„             1858           ..           51  ..                la     5     o 

tj             1859          ..           60  ..                '3     5° 

The  factory  returns,  calculated  even  at  6\d.  per 
gallon,  compare  favourably  with  these  ;  and,  apart 
from  all  assumed  prices,  and  taking  actual  receipts,  the 
following  were  the  results  actually  obtained  ; — 


Nett  Amount  Received  per  Cow,  after  Faying  all 
Making-  and  Sale  Expenses, 
Highest  return  per  cow  by  any  one  contributor  . .  ,£20  19 
Average  per  cow,  comprising  best  100  cows         . .     157 
Average  per  cow,  200  cows,  comprising  six  entire 


dainc! 


Taking  nett  return  upon  entire  number  of  458  cows 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  manufacture  and 
sale,  at . .     13     S     1 

And  add  30J.  for  calf,  and  30J.  for  milk  before  the 

factory  opened,  and  after  it  closed  ..         ..       300 

And  you  have   ..  ..         ..^16     8     1 

as  the  nett  return  which  the  farmer  gets  who  sends  his 
milk  to  the  factory,  wilh  every  item  of  expense,  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  accustomed,  avoided, 
except  only  that  of  milking  and  delivering  the  milk. 

The  reporters  say  :  — 

"  We  venture  to  think  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
made  at  starting  by  some  of  us,  viz.  : — To  give  the  farmer 
as  much  money  for  his  produce  as  he  ever  got  before,  and 
do  the  work  for  nothing.  In  the  case  of  the  Longford 
factory,  if  it  took  only  300  cows,  it  is  probable  that  the 
services  of  10  dairymaids  costing  ^400  a  year  had  been 
dispensed  with — the  actual  labour  of  the  factory  taking 
458  cows  for  the  year,  amounted  to  ,£215  \%s.  3d." 

There  are  several  other  considerations  in  iavour  of 
the  factory  system  which  deserve  attention.  The  in- 
creased value  of  the  cheese  manufactured  in  the  district 
is  a  large  accession  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
whole  country.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Longford  factory.  Compare  the  price,  ^3  14J.  \o\d, 
per  120  lb.,  which  was  received  for  the  year's  cheese  of 
this  factory,  with  the  quotations  of  the  prices  made  at 
various  Derby  fairs  throughout  the  year,  and  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  occasional  individual  dairies  may 
have  reached  a  similar  price,  yet  the  factory  price  is  at 
least  ioj-.  a  cwt.  higher  than  the  average  of  the  county 

"Apply  these  results,"  says  the  reporter,  "to  any 
estate  or  district  comprising  dairies  in  the  aggregate  of 
500  cows,  representing  a  production  of  about  100  tons  of 
cheese,  where,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  make  is 
moderate,  and  the  prices  consequently  low,  and  it  demon- 
strates that  the  ioo  tons  of  poor  or  medium  quality  of 
cheese,  being  pulled  up  to  a  uniform  higher  quality 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  factory  system,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  better  average  on  the  whole  make  of 
ioj-.  per  cwt.,  would  bring  in  to  that  district  or  on  that 
estate  ^1000  per  annum  more  than  the  old  system  would 
have  obtained." 

We  add,  as  a  point  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  the  freedom  which  many  a  tenant  obtains 
by  means  of  the  factory  from  the  constant  indebtedness 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  stood  to  the  factor,  whose 
advances  have  been  secured  by  what  was  virtually  a 
mortgage  on  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which  thus  never 
really  obtained  the  advantage  of  perfect  freedom  of 
sale  in  the  open  market.  This  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Derby  factory  : — 

"  An  important  advantage  attaching  to  the  co-opera- 
tive dairying  system  is  the  facility  it  affords  of  granting 
temporary  pecuniary  aid  to  those  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  may  require  it  before  the  division  of  the  sale 
money,  without  being  compelled  to  seek  the  too  ready 
assistance  offered  from  other  quarters,  and  so  losing  con- 
trol over  the  price  of  their  season's  make  by  practically 
placing  it  under  an  equitable  mortgage.  No  improve- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  tenant,  or  in  the  land  which 
he  occupies,  can  by  any  possibility  be  looked  for,  where  a 
system  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  landlord  and  tenant 
prevails.  Tree  access  to  the  best  market  is  as  important 
to  the  cheese-maker  as  to  any  other  seller  of  produce,  and 
from  this  advantage  his  poverty  too  often  debars  him.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  mode  of  granting  temporary 
assistance  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
and  has  worked  well,  each  contributor  having  had  the 
privilege,  should  he  require  it,  of  drawing  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  milk  he  has  supplied  valued  at  t\d.  per 
gallon,  the  loan  being  paid  off  at  the  first  division  of  pro- 
tits,  and  the  interest  charged  being  paid  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Association  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management." 

It  must  be  added  that  the  farmers  contributing  to 
these  factories  have  released  the  guarantors  from  their 
liability.  They  were,  by  means  of  this  guarantee, 
ensured  a  minimum  price  of  6$d.  per  gallon  ;  they  have 
actually  realised  a  price  of  about  6\d.  per  gallon.  The 
cost  of  making  cheese  under  the  factory  system  has 
proved  in  Derbyshire  to  be  as  near  as  possible  3J.  "jd. 
per  cwt.  of  120  lb.,  so  far  as  labour  and  material  are 
concerned.  Adding  to  this,  expenses  of  steam  and 
water,  rates,  light,  repairs,  rent,  and  salary  of  secretary, 
and  the  total  cost  mounts  up  to  Js.  \^d.  per  120  lb. 

Let  any  dairy  farmer  add  up  all  the  items  which 
make  up  the  corresponding  expense  which  he  incurs  in 
managing  the  milk  of  his  30,  40,  or  50  cows  at  home, 
and  make  his  election  between  the  hard  work  of  wife 
as  well  as  servant,  with  oftentimes  the  unsatisfactory 
result  under  the  home  system,  and  the  plan  of  asso- 
ciation which  has  proved  so  remarkably  successful  in 
Derbyshire,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire,  or  Ayrshire. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  Derbyshire  report,  which 
is  published  by  Francis  Carter,  Iron  Gate,  Derby, 
concludes  by  saying  that  this  is  probably  the  last 
report  of  the  kind  that  will  be  issued,  as  the  factories 
have  now  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  promoters 
to  those  of  the  associated  farmers  and  contri- 
butors, where  of  course  they  ought  to  be.  We  recom- 
mend the  readers   of  the  Agricultural  Economist  to 


procure  and  study  it  for  themselves,  There  are  many 
details  on  which  dairymen  will  seek  further  information, 
and  find  it  in  these  pages.  The  butter  and  whey,  as 
well  as  cheese,  of  the  factory,  require  consideration, 
and  it  will  be  found  they  are  all  discussed  in  the 
reports. 

We  confidently  expect  a  large  development  of  co- 
operative industry  in  the  direction  of  associated  dairy 
farmers  managing  their  cheese  and  butter  manufacture 
by  means  of  factories  of  the  kind  here  reported  on. 
y .  C  Morton t  in  the  * '  Agricultural  Economist. " 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE   GAME   LAWS 
COMMITTEE.— II. 

The  next  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows:  —  10.  "That  when,  upon  the  letting  of  any 
farm,  game  is  reserved,  the  farming  tenant  shall  not  be 
criminally  liable  for  the  destruction  of  game  upon  the 
farm,  excepting  under  any  provisions  relating  to  close 
time  or  excise  licenses."  Now,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously proposed  to  abolish  criminal  proceedings 
against  day  poaching,  this  recommendation  as  it  stands 
was  scarcely  worth  making.  The  paragraph  as 
originally  moved  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Wtnterbotham  proposed  that  "the  farming  tenant,  the 
members  of  his  family,  his  labourers  and  others,  who, 
by  his  permission,  are  upon  the  farm,  shall  not  be 
civilly  or  criminally  liable  for  the  destruction  of  game 
upon  the  farm  ;  "  but  the  words  "civilly  or,"  as  well 
as  those  exempting  the  tenant's  family,  labourers,  or 
others,  were  struck  out  by  a  note  of  the  committee. 
The  words  "  civilly  or  "  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
nine  to  eight  only,  the  minority  consisting  of  Sir  T. 
Trelawney,  and  Messrs.  Dent,  M 'Lagan,  Muntz,  Pell, 
Read,  Sherlock,  and  Winterbotham.  The  report  goes 
on  to  refer  to  the  proposal  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  game  should  be  made  the  property  of  the 
occupier  of  the  soil  on  which  for  the  time  it  happens 
to  be.     This  they  decide  against,  but  advise — 

I  r.  "  That  the  eggs  of  game  ...  be  made  the  pro- 
perty of  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  the  subject  of 
larceny."  We  shall  return  to  the  question  of  game 
being  made  the  property  of  the  occupier. 

12.  That  night  poachers,  except  where  armed,  and 
more  than  two  in  number,  should  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  in  the  court  ; 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  find  sureties  against 
the  repetition  of  the  offence  ;  and  should  be  entitled  to 
trial  by  jury  if  they  prefer  it.  These,  which  are 
really  three  distinct  recommendations,  although  placed 
in  one  paragraph,  are  certainly  good  news  for  poachers. 
Nevertheless  they  appear  to  us  to  be  wise  suggestions 
towards  the  mitigation  of  a  law  that  is  so  exceptionally 
harsh  as  to  provoke  a  popular  reaction  against  it  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  it  is  administered.  The 
option  of  trial  by  jury  is  especially  valuable,  and  if  the 
suggestion  is  adopted,  the  consiantly  reiterated  but 
generally  false  charges  against  magistrates  of  a  one- 
sided administration  of  the  laws  against  poachers  will 
be  disposed  of.  It  will  be  on  the  poacher's  own 
responsibility  if  he  elects  to  have  his  case  disposed  of 
by  the  magistrate  instead  of  by  a  jury. 

The  131I1  recommendation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Poaching  Prevention  Act  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  a  Night  Poaching  Prevention  Act  only,  is  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  previous  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  day  poaching  should  be  no  longer  subject 
to  criminal  procedure. 

14.  That  cumulative  penalties  should  be  abolished, 
except  where  excise  penalties  for  lack  of  a  certificate 
are  enforced  against  those  convicted  of  poaching. 
This  is  another  piece  of  leniency  to  poachers,  for 
which  their  friends  should  be  grateful,  and  as  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  was  perhaps  unnecessarily  harsh 
in  this  particular,  and  certainly  was  seldom  enforced, 
it  is  well  to  make  the  alteration  suggested. 

15.  That  game  on  farms  should  be  rated  on  the 
principle  contained  in  Mr.  Clare  Read's  Bill  of  1868. 

16.  That  any  number  of  persons  authorised  by  an 
occupier  of  land  to  kill  hares  upon  such  land,  be  ex- 
empt from  licence  duty  other  than  the  gun  tax. 

17.  That  an  old  Scotch  Act  requiring  a  property 
qualification  to  enable  a  man  to  hunt  or  hawk,  left 
through  oversight  upon  the  statute  book,  be  repealed. 

18.  That  the  practice  of  landlords  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  to  have  their  gamekeepers  sworn  in  as  con- 
stables, without  being  put  under  the  authority  of  the 
chief  of  the  constabulary,  should  be  prohibited. 

19.  That  the  owner  of  any  sheep  farm  adjoining  a 
deer  forest  should  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  owner 
of  the  forest  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  making  a  fence  to 
keep  in  sheep,  and  that  until  this  is  done  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  deer  forest  should  lose  the  power  of 
pounding  sheep  which  stray  into  the  forest  ;  and  that 
any  person  should  have  power  to  claim  compensation 
for  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  deer  unless  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  deer  forest  is  willing  to  be  at  half  the 
expense  of  protecting  such  crops  by  a  deer  fence. 

20.  That  grouse  shooting  in  Ireland  should  com- 
mence  on  the  1 2th  instead  of  on  the  20th  August,  and 
p.irtridge  shooting  on  the  loth  instead  of  on  the 
201  h  September. 

All  these  last-mentioned  recommendations  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  most  readers.  We  only  wish  lo 
•  uggest  that  when  a  new  deer  forest  is  made,  the  owner 
thould  be  compelled  to  fence  it  in  at  his  own  expense 
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entirely,  or  otherwise  be  liable  for  any  damage  done 
by  liis  deer. 

In  reviewing  as  a  whole  these  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate suggestions  for  altering  the  details  of  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  game,  we  are  first  of  all  struck  with 
the  great  complexity  of  the  question,   and   with  tht 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  passing  a  Bill  which  should 
contain  provisions  for  carrying  out  so  many  amendments 
Is  there  not  some  simpler  way  out  of  the  great  game  diffi- 
culty ?  We  think  there  is,  and  that  it  was  pointed  out  in 
the  amendment  supported  by  Sir  M.   H.    Beach,  Lord 
Elcho,   Sir  George  Grey,    Mr.  Hardcastle,  Sir  Henry 
Selwyn-Ibbetson,  Viscount  Mahon,  and  Mr.  Sherlock, 
to  the  effect  that  game  should  be  made  the  properly 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  reduced  into 
possession  by  being  killed  or  taken  alive.     Whatever 
objections  there   may   be   to  making  game    property 
and  we  believe  them  to  be  more  fanciful  than  real- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  adopt  the  proposal  would 
wonderfully  simplify  a  complex   and   much  debited 
question,  or,  rather,  bundle  of  questions.     The  amend- 
ment urges  that  the  law  aready  recognises  property  in 
game  when  it  is  killed,  when  it  is  confined,  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  local  taxation,   and  when  the  right  of 
killing  it  is  let  ;  and  that  there  is  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  carrying  the  principle  further  by 
making  game  the  property  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  on 
which  It  is  reduced  into  possession.   It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  "if  this  were  done,   no  special   enactments 
for  the  protection  of  game  would  be  required,  except 
such  as  relate  to  the  days  or  times  within  which  game 
may  not  be  killed,  and  to  excise  licences  for  killing  or 
selling  it."     Some  of  the  witnesses  advised  that  this 
course  should  be  adopted,  thus  supporting  the  opinion 
of  the  seven  members  of  the  committee  who  composed 
the   minority  in   favour   of  the  amendment.     Eleven 
voted  against  it,  and  it  was  consequently  lost.     Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  would  meet 
with  very  strong  opposition  ;    but  what  is  the  valid 
objection  to  it  ?     Who  would  be  really  aggrieved  by  its 
adoption  ?     Certainly  no  one  can  have  as  good  a  right 
to  the  game  as  the  man  who  feeds  it,  whether  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily.     Nay,  he  is  the  only  man  who 
has  any  just  claim  to  it,  unless  he  has  disposed  of  it  for 
money  or  money's  worth.     What,  then,   is  the  chief 
objection  to  making  game  property?     That  which  is 
generally  urged   is  a  mere  figment   of  the  law,  that 
animals  which  are/era:  nalurtc  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  property  of  any  one.     But   after  they  are  killed 
they  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  man  who  has 
legally    killed   them,    or   on   whose   behalf  they  are 
legally  killed.      Then   surely  it  would   be    no    very 
monstrous  stretch  of  this  principle  to  make  game  by 
law  the  property  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  on  which 
it   is  killed  or  taken   alive.     The  only   persons  who 
would  be  inconvenienced  by  the  alteration  are  sports- 
men  and  poachers.     The   former  would  have   to  be 
more   careful  than   they  have   been   hitherto   in    not 
shooting  over  any  ground  without  the  consent  of  the 
occupier ;    and   the  latter   would   be   held   guilty    ol 
larceny  if  convicted   of  taking  game,   to  which  they 
have  not  a  vestige   of  right.     The   poachers'  friends 
would  of  course  exclaim  loudly  against  such  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  their  clients.     There  would  be 
more  talk  than  ever  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  poor 
man  by   placing  in   his    way   temptation   to   commit 
crime  ;  but  would  not  the  suggested  alteration  in  the 
law  diminish  the  temptation  to  poach  which  so  often 
leads  the  labourer  into  a  disreputable  course  of  life? 
Is  it  not  precisely  the   absence  of  any  legal  right  of 
property  in   living  game   which  leads  men   to   think 
they  have  a  moral  right  to  take  it  ?     As  to  the  tempta- 
tion  to   take  it,    supposing   it   were   made   property, 
there  would  be  less  than  there  is  to  take  a  fowl,  a 
bundle  of  firewood,  or  a  little  corn  to  feed  a  pig  with, 
simply  because  it   is  so  much  easier  to  take  any  of 
these  than  to  take  game. 

Another  objection  is  that  by  giving  occupiers  a  right 
of  property  in  game,  they  would  be  induced  to  preserve 
it  to  a  mischievous  extent.  That  a  few  would  do  this 
is  probable,  but  they  would  be  very  few.  The  vast 
majority  of  tenant-farmers  would  certainly  keep  down 
gTound  game,  and  winged  game  on  the  whole  do  more 
good  than  harm.  If  Mr.  Mechi's  hens  are  so  bene- 
ficial when  they  scrape  about  his  com  fields,  and  if 
another  agricultural  writer  claims  immortality  as  the 
inventor  of  the  "peripatetic  hen,"  surely  partridges 
may  also  be  considered  useful.  But  if  there  should 
seem  to  be  any  probability  of  a.  too  great  preservation 
of  game  by  occupiers  in  the  event  of  game  being  made 
their  property,  let  it  be  taxed  at  so  high  a  rate  as  to 
make  preservation  practically  prohibitory.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  would  be  necessary,  but  it  would 
be  an  effectual  and  handy  remedy  if  required. 

But  if  game  were  to  be  made  the  property  of  the 
occupier,  an  arrangement  which  we  have  advocated 
as  an  addition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
would  be  none  the  less  necessary.  It  is,  that  the  occu- 
pier should  possess  an  inalienable  right  to  destroy,  or 
have  destroyed,  ground  game.  It  would  never  do  to 
allow  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  his  right  of  property  in 
hares  and  rabbits  (if  the  latter  are  to  be  included)  to  a 
landlord  who  would  preserve  them  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  crops.  This  consideration  brings  us  to  the 
last  remark  we  have  to  make  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  namely,  that  although  they  could 
not  agree  to  make  game  the  property  of  the  occupier, 
it  is  strange  that  they  should  not  have  acceded  to  the 


demand  that  has  so  long  been  made  by  tenant-farmers, 
that  ground  game  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or 
rather  that  the  right  to  keep  it  down  should  be  con- 
ceded to  them.  This  is  the  smallest  concession 
which  farmers  will  be  inclined  to  accept,  and  it  is 
,0  much  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  was 
not  recommended  by  the  committee,  because  in 
the  two  last  paragraphs  in  page  5  of  their  report 
they  declare  that  "  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  hares  and 
rabbits  upon  an  arable  farm  is  most  prejudicial  to 
its  profitable  occupation;"  that  they  "cannot  too 
strongly  reprobate  the  practice  of  some  landlords  and 
their  shooting  tenants  of  keeping  up  a  large  stock  of 
those  animals  on  cultivated  lands;"  that  "  they  con- 
sider that  the  landlord  should  object  to  the  insertion 
of  such  engagements  in  his  leases  or  agreements  as  will 
insure  the  keeping  down  of  ground  game  within  mode- 
rate limits,  and  that  no  tenant  should  enter  upon  a 
farm  without  securing  protection  from  loss  by  such 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  landlord."  After  such 
strong  arguments  as  these,  it  was  surely  strange  that 
the  committee  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend that  a  legal  and  inalienable  right  should  be  given 
to  tenants  to  keep  down  the  ground  game  upon  their 
occupations.  Essex  Tenant-Farmer. 


SMALL  FARMING  IN  THE  STATES. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  communication  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Bowles,  of  Harrison,  O.  I  like  to  see  men  talk  out 
plainly  and  straight  to  the  point  as  he  does.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the 
points  he  has  introduced. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that  a  "diligent,  intelligent 
farmer,"  should  make  3  dols.  a-day  "  independent  of 
the  interest  of  his  money  invested  in  his  farm  and  farm 
utensils,  stock,  &c."  1  further  believe  there  are  some 
who  do  make  such  wages,  though  I  admit  they  are  the 
exception.  I  admit  that  farm  labour  is  generally  lower 
than  that  employed  in  other  pursuits,  but  I  don't  see 
how  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  with  the 
present  average  prices  of  farm  products.  1  also  believe 
that  the  farmer's  returns  for  his  own  labour  are  less 
than  those  received  by  the  general  average  of  other 
classes  with  the  same  capital,  industry,  and  skill,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  farmers  take  the  proper  and 
necessary  course  to  secure  better  returns  for  their 
labour,  as  I  have  little  doubt  they  can  if  they  will. 

I  may  not  fully  understand  what  Mr.  B.  means  by 
"high  farming,"  but  if  it  is  good  farming,  then  I  must 
dissent  from  his  views.  To  my  mind,  only  good 
farming  pays,  and  the  farmers  who  make  farming  pay 
are  those  who  cultivate  and  manage  their  land  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  raise  the  best  crops  on  an  average. 
I  believe  this  is  the  case  here  as  well  as  in  England. 
English  farmers  have  two  great  advantages  in  cheaper 
labour  and  in  better  prices  for  farm  products.  But  I 
believe  farm  implements  and  machines  are  not  much, 
if  any,  cheaper  there  on  an  average,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Bowles  would  hardly  be  able  to  buy  a  good  mower  in 
England  for  75  dols.  I  have  a  list  of  12  different 
mowing  machines  now  before  me,  and  the  prices  of 
these  machines  range  from  .£20  to  £12  each,  the 
average  being  ^23  2s.  6d.  gold.  The  average  price 
of  seven  combined  machines  is  over  ,£27,  or  nearly 
160  dols.  our  currency.  The  prices  of  eight  self-raking 
machines  ranged  from  .£28  to  ^42,  the  average  being 
over  ^34  ;  the  cheapest  one  was  exhibited  by  W.  A. 
Wood,  an  American.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the 
London  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  12,  1869.  As 
other  tools  and  implements  cost  corresponding  prices 
in  England,  Mr.  Bowles  will  see  that  English  farmers 
do  not  have  much  advantage  over  those  here  in  this 
respect. 

Still  I  believe  that  most  of  our  American  imple- 
ments and  machines  are  too  high.  I  have  seen  several 
statements  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Mr, 
M'Cormick  testified,  when  getting  his  patent  renewed, 
that  the  first  cost  of  his  machine  was  about  50  dols. , 
and  I  have  been  very  reliably  informed  that  another 
prominent  machine  costs  60  dols.  As  reapers  sell  for 
about  three  times  this  price,  it  will  be  seen  that 
farmers  are  paying  very  high  profits  on  these  ma- 
chines. Now,  here  is  a  point  which  should  be  well 
considered  by  farmers.  The  first  cost  of  reapers  is 
not  very  large  ;  the  actual  cost  to  the  farmer,  including 
the  makers'  profits,  transportation,  and  agents'  com- 
missions— the  commercial  cost — is  very  heavy.  This 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  implements  and  machines 
which  farmers  have  to  buy  now-a-days.  For  instance, 
sewing  machines  only  cost  8  dols.  to  10  dols.  apiece  to 
the  maker,  but  sell  for  from  60  dols.  to  So  dols.,  the 
principal  part  of  the  difference  being  the  commercial 
cost  of  these  machines.  Now  here  Mr.  Bowles  and 
others  may  see  where  a  large  part  of  the  profits  of 
farming  have  gone,  including  the  large  profits  and 
commissions  on  what  a  farmer  has  to  sell, 
as  well  as  what  he  has  to  buy ;  and  if 
they  would  have  farming  more  profitable  they 
must  stop  some  portion  of  these  great  leaks. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  property  owned  by 
farmers — in  most  cases  it  can  hardly  be  called  wealth 
— is  due  to  long  and  persevering  industry  and  rigid 
economy,  rather  than  to  the  profits  of  farming — though 
those  who  have  considerable  property,  say  from 
10,000  dols.  to  20,000  dols.,  and  more,  must  have 
added  some  farm  profits  to  the  income  from  their 


labour.  Those  who  have  made  from  20,000  dols.  to 
50,000  dols.  must  have  made  very  fair  profits,  while 
those  who  have  accumulated  from  50,000  dols.  to 
100,000  dols.,  as  a  few  farmers  have,  must  have  made 
farming  very  profitable.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  have  thus  got  rich  by  farm- 
ing have  been  good  business  men,  and  have  largely 
added  to  their  capital  by  judicious  investment  of  their 
surplus  funds.  Yet  they  are  good  farmers,  and  raise 
a  large  amount  of  farm  products  at,  no  doubt,  a  very 
fair  profit.  They  also  live  well,  have  good  houses, 
good  furniture,  good  music,  books,  &c,  with  other 
means  for  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life. 

We  must  admit  that  such  men  are  exceptions  ;  the 
mass  of  farmers  make  money  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 
The  two  principal  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are, 
better  farming  and  better  prices  for  farm  products. 
Both  are  within  the  reach  of  farmers,  and  both  they 
may  have  if  they  will.  There  are  plenty  of  examples 
to  show  that  both  are  within  reach,  if  farmers  will  see, 
investigate,  and  understand  them.  Some  have  already 
done  this,  and  in  time  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers 
will  learn  to  follow  their  example. 

I  do  not  think  that  farmers  will  find  that  to  raise 
more  or  less  produce  will  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
present  difficulties.  A  large  increase  will  rather  tend 
to  add  to  the  commissions  and  profits  of  other  classes 
than  to  benefit  the  farmers  ;  for,  there  being  no  special 
call  for  such  addition,  the  prices  must  be  low  ;  while 
it  is  not  practicable  so  to  reduce  the  amount,  with  the 
present  management  of  middlemen,  as  to  increase 
prices  materially.     There  is  really  no  surplus  now. 

Wheat,  take  the  world  at  large,  is  scarce,  and  the 
best  informed  men  in  Western  Europe  cannot  tell 
where  the  Wheat  is  coming  from  to  furnish  bread  for 
their  people  unless  they  have  an  early  harvest.  There 
seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  corn  now  at  the  West  ;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  have  more  than 
average  stocks  on  hand  six  months  hence,  judging  from 
the  present  prospect  of  the  corn  crop.  I  hardly  think 
farmers  can  afford  to  add  largely  to  the  expense  of 
farming  with  present  prospects  ;  the  better  way  is  to 
learn  to  improve  the  soil  and  grow  larger  crops,  with- 
out adding  much  to  the  expense.  This  can  be  done, 
while  this  and  better  prices,  which  are  the  best  induce- 
ments to  better  farming,  are  the  best  remedies  for  the 
present  hard  times.  F.  in  "Albany  Cultivator." 


SCIENTIFIC   INVENTIONS   IN    THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Mann's  report  in  ttvejonrnal 
of  the  Society  of  A  rts.] 

Messrs.  Fearnley  &  Son,  of  West  Brompton, 
show  in  one  of  the  engine-houses,  in  full  operation, 
their  domestic  gas-making  apparatus  (4830),  which 
consists  of  an  iron  retort  fixed  over  an  ordinary 
kitchen-range,  so  that  the  gas  is  distilled  while 
the  usual  processes  of  cooking  are  in  progress.  The 
retort  holds  40  lb.  of  coal,  a  charge  which  is  exhausted 
in  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  yields  160  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
The  coke  is  then  drawn  and  used  for  supporting  the 
fire,  and  a  fresh  charge  of  coal  is  supplied  to  the 
retort.  The  gas  issues  from  the  top  of  the  retort  to 
the  worm  of  a  condenser,  and  through  it  to  a  petroleum 
chamber,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  purifier,  consisting  of 
four  perforated  floors  charged  alternately  with  layers  of 
lime  and  sawdust,  and  having  found  its  way  through 
these  is  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion in  the  outer  air  capable  of  holding  250  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  One  ton  of  coal  gives  9000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
A  second  form  of  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  fixed 
independently  in  some  out-building  for  the  generation 
of  gas  alone,  and  is  calculated  to  supply  it  for  domestic 
use  at  a  cost  of  2s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  price 
of  the  two  forms  of  apparatus  is  respectively  So  and 
50  gs. 

Mr.  A.  Common,  of  South  Bank,  Regent  s  Park, 
supplies  some  ingenious  apparatus  for  protecting  water- 
pipes  from  injury  by  frost  (4821),  in  which  the  essential 
part  is  a  closed  hemispherical  vessel  of  thin  copper,  filled 
with  water,  which  changes  its  form,  and  protrudes  its  flat 
bottom  when  the  contained  water  freezes.  In  one  piece 
of  apparatus  the  protrusion  presses  in  a  steel  spring  and 
sets  free  a  catch,  so  that  a  heavily-weighted  arm  falls, 
and  in  doing  so  turns  off  the  cock  at  the  water-main 
and  opens  a  waste  from  the  service-pipes  of  the  house. 
In  another  contrivance  a  pipe  passes  from  the  frost 
vessel,  left  in  the  outer  air,  through  the  wall  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  service-pipes  of  the  house,  and  when 
the  flat  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  protruded  by  frost  it 
pushes  a  plunger  through  the  pipe,  and  thrusts  a 
closely-fitting  valve  off  a  shoulder,  so  that  a  drip  is 
established  from  the  house  service-pipes  through  a 
waste  opening.  When  the  frost  ceases  the  plunger 
is  drawn  back  by  the  tension  of  a  spring,  and  the  drip 
is  stopped.  A  third  form  of  the  apparatus  in  principle 
resembles  the  first,  but  is  intended  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  supply  outlet  of  a  cistern,  so  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  frost  the  falling  of  the  loaded  arm  closes  the  cock, 
and  prevents  any  water  from  passing  to  the  service- 
pipes,  unless  when  the  lever  is  drawn  up  by  a  cord, 
[f  the  frost  is  still  present  the  cock  is  again  closed  as 
soon  as  the  cord  is  loosened,  but  if  the  frost  is  gone  the 
catch  comes  once  more  into  play,  the  arm  of  the  lever 
is  detained,  and  the  cock  left  open. 

Several  different  patents  and  methods  for  rendering 
stone  and  brick  structures  repellent  of  water  are  exhi. 
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bited.  All  of  them  are  colourless  enamels  rather  than 
paints,  and  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  the  material. 
Mr.  J.  Spiller's  process  {4883)  is  the  application  of 
superphosphate,  or  arsenio- phosphate  of  lime.  Lime- 
stone by  this  preparation  is  coated  with  a  kind  of  bone 
earth.  The  cost  of  the  solution  is  about  5*.  the  gallon, 
covering  something  like  300  square  feet  of  surface. 
Mr.  Dent  uses  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  lime  (4S26),  but 
he  also  has  a  very  excellent  preparation  of  paraffin, 
dissolved  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  well  suited,  for  dressing 
too  porous  bricks.  This  solution  costs  4s.  6d.  per 
gallon. 

The  Indestructible  Paint  Company  (4S47),  and  Mr. 
J.  Murphy,  of  Penzance,  show  building  stone  dressed 
with  other  kinds  of  solution,  of  which  the  composition 
is  not  stated.  Messrs.  Gay  &  Co.  exhibit  a  large  slab 
of  brickwork  (4833),  which  is  rendered  waterproof  by 
a  process  that  is  more  costly,  but  that  seems  to  be  very 
perfect.  It  can  only  be  applied  by  their  own  skilled 
workmen,  using  artificial  heat,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6<f,  per 
square  yard. 

Mr.  M.  Neil  Greig,  of  West  Brompton,  exhibits  a 
very  excellent  drain  trap  (4836),  that  deserves  to  be 
extensively  known.  It  is  made  of  stout  glazed  earthen- 
ware, and  so  planned  that  a  capacious  and  well-formed 
water-chamber  receives  sewage  refuge  and  waste 
water  by  separate  channels,  and  that  the  air-space  of 
the  trap  can  be  kept  free  of  sewer-gas  by  a  special 
ventilation.  One  of  the  practical  excellencies  of  the 
trap  is  a  distinct  man-hole,  by  which  its  interior  is 
always  readily  accessible  in  case  of  accidental  stoppage. 
A  small  and  simple  form  of  trap  is  intended  to  replace 
the  common  bell-trap  for  sinks,  yards,  and  areas. 

No.  4S85  of  the  Catalogue  alludes  to  a  process 
(Sandford's)  of  deodorising  sewage  material  by  means 
of  charcoal,  which  is  being  carried  out  by  a  company 
of  which  Major-Gen.  Synge  is  chairman.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  process  is  to  make  dry  carbon,  in  place  of 
liquid  water,  the  vehicle  for  the  removal  of  excrement. 
Buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  beyond  the  annexes 
of  the  exhibition  to  show  the  mechanical  arrangements 
by  which  the  purpose  is  accomplished.  The  carbon 
employed  is  produced  from  seaweed,  by  burning,  at  a 
cost  of  30J.  the  ton.  It  absorbs  ammoniacal  gases  from 
refuse,  and  is  then  distilled  in  close  retorts,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  animal  charcoal,  which  can  be  used 
as  the  absorbent  vehicle  over  again.  The  animal 
charcoal  is  worthy  a  ton,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
acetate  of  lime,  and  tar  are  also  manufactured 
from  the  product  of  the  distillation.  The  company 
estimates  the  value  of  the  excrementitious  waste  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  body  politic  at  Ss.  ^d. 
per  year,  and  undertakes  to  supply  the  charcoal,  and 
remove  the  sewage  accumulation  at  its  own  cost,  and 
to  do  this  for  a  town  population  of  20,000  at  a  cost  of 
^"2530,  and  with  a  surplus  profit  of  ,£2330  per  year. 
The  bearing  of  the  process  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  is  obvious. 

Behind  the  West  Annexe  of  the  Exhibition  closets 
are  in  process  of  erection  in  which  the  brick-work  is 
set  in  cement  made  from  the  deposits  effected  in  sewage 
by  General  Scott's  process  (4S78),  which  consists  in 
treating  sewage  water  with  a  certain  definite  admixture 
of  lime  and  clay,  collecting  and  drying  the  deposit,  and 
then  burning  it  in  a  kiln.  The  organic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  deposit  serve  the  purpose  of  fuel,  and  are 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  burning.  The  proportions  of 
the  clay  and  lime  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  cement 
valuable  hydraulic  properties.  With  some  propor- 
tions, and  in  some  circumstances,  a  cement  very  nearly 
resembling  Portland  cement  is  produced.  The  residual 
liquid,  after  the  mixture  with  lime,  appears  to  be 
inodorous  and  harmless  in  a  sanitary  sense. 

Professor  Gustav  Bischof,  of  Glasgow,  illustrates  a 
plan  he  has  devised  for  filtering  water  through  spongy 
iron  and  pounded  limestone  (481 1).  The  iron  is 
placed  in  the  upper  movable  chamber  of  an  earthen- 
ware filter,  and  powdered  limestone  is  arranged  in  a 
separate  layer  below.  The  iron  is  procured  in  a 
powdery  spongy  state  by  the  reduction  of  an  ore  with- 
out fusion,  after  the  extraction  of  sulphur  and  copper 
by  heat.  It  removes  all  albuminoid  and  nitrogenised 
compounds,  and  also  lead  contaminations,  from  the 
water  ;  and  a  trace  of  iron  taken  up  by  the  water  is 
separated  by  its  subsequent  passage  through  the  lime- 
stone. One  charge  of  the  material,  costing  U„,  secures 
efficient  filtering  for  10  gall,  of  water  per  day  during 
200  days. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  the  application  of  science 
to  purposes  of  domestic  service  there  are  a  few  nolable 
objects.  Mr.  Webber,  of  Chelsea,  illustrates  by  a 
drawing  (4888)  a  plan  for  inserting  terra-cotta  tubes 
into  chimney-flues,  so  that  while  the  smoke  and  hot- 
air  pass  through  the  tubes,  vacant  air-spaces  around 
them  may  receive  cold  fresh  air  through  the  outer 
walls,  and  pass  it  when  heated  through  inner  walls,  to 
carry  its  acquired  warmth  to  the  interior  of  rooms. 
Messrs,  Posser  &  Russell,  of  Dorset  Street,  have  a 
reversible  fire-grate  of  very  good  construction,  in  which 
coals  can  be  placed  upon  a  live  fire,  and  the  grate  be 
then  turned  over  for  the  fire  to  be  brought  to  the  top, 
so  that  the  fuel  may  be  burned  from  the  top  downwards, 
upon  Dr.  Arnott's  principle,  for  securing  slow  and 
steady  combustion.  Mr.  Looker,  of  Kingston,  has 
constructed  fire-clay  tiles  (4850),  suited  to  ordinary 
forms  of  grates,  and  so  shaped  as  to  secure  freedom  of 
surface  combustion  and  ready  radiation  with  small  con- 
sumption of  fuel.     Mr.  Meaken,  of  Baker  Street,  has 


added  to  the  convenient  form  of  pulley-moved  window 
sash,  exhibited  last  year,  a  contrivance  for  readily 
attaching  fresh  sash  lines  (4S55).  A  metal  casting 
drops  into  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  sash  frame,  and 
is  fixed  there  by  a  pin,  which  can  be  drawn  out  in 
front  to  release  the  casting.  He  also  exhibits  a  very 
good  kind  of  door-handle,  which  spontaneously  adjusts 
itself  to  a  right  working  position  in  the  act  of  fixing,  in 
consequence  of  conical  collars  attached  at  each  end  of 
the  spindle  being  carried  in  conical  sockets  or  rose 
plates. 

Mr.  Chester,  of  Croydon,  exhibits  an  excellent  gate 
fastening  in  the  form  of  a  bolt,  which  is  thrown  in 
upon  a  spiral  spring,  as  its  end  comes  upon  a  sloping 
striking  plate,  until  it  reaches  the  centre,  when  it  is 
shot  into  a  slot,  from  which  it  has  to  be  drawn  back 
by  the  hand  when  the  gate  is  to  be  opened.  Mr. 
Hughes'  garden  roller  (4S46)  is  a  small  inner  cylinder 
travelling  round  upon  circular  concave  ridges  in  the 
interior  of  the  large  external  roller.  The  object  is  to 
make  the  roller  more  easy  to  move. 


THE  ALLEGED  SCARCITY  OF 
HORSES. 

The  following  are  portions  of  the  evidence  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  by  Mr.  J.  East,  who  has  "had 
a  good  many  horses  by  him  for  many  years,  as  a 
dealer,  as  a  contractor,  and  as  a  job-master  :  " — 

We  have  over  1000  at  work — entirely  carriage 
horses,  and  all  geldings.  It  takes  us  about  300  horses 
a  year  to  keep  the  stock  up.  We  sell  about  that 
number,  including  those  that  die  ;  we  do  not  lose 
above  2,J  per  cent,  in  death  ;  the  others  all  go  to 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  are  sold  by  public  auction. 
We  never  sell  any  privately  ;  they  all  go  to  the  hammer, 
and  are  sold  for  whatever  they  will  fetch. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  class  of  horses  that  I 
buy  are  perhaps  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  lower 
description  of  horses.  I  have  just  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  what  we  have  been  paying,  and  comparing  the 
10  years  from  1862  to  1872,  we  find  that  the  increase 
in  the  cost  price  of  our  horses  is  30  per  cent.,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  whole  10  years.  Then  I  have  compared 
1871  with  1S72,  and  I  find  that,  in  that  one  year  only, 
there  is  7£  per  cent,  increase  ;  then  I  have  gone  a 
little  deeper  into  the  question,  as  it  has  also  into  my 
pockets,  or  rather  into  my  son's,  as  I  am  out  of  it  now. 
I  have  also  tried  it  for  the  last  two  months,  in  which 
we  have  bought  55  horses  since  January  1,  and  they 
cost  74  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  in  1S72. 

As  regards  the  increase  of  the  pressure,  the  pinch 
has  come  very  much  more  this  last  two  years.  I  have 
compared  the  horses  sold  for  the  same  10  years  at  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  and  those  are  all  absolute  figures. 
They  are  our  own  cast  horses  ;  some  worn  out,  lame, 
and  everything  else  ;  good  horses,  but  still  worn  out ; 
and  my  experience  is,  that  in  the  10  years  the  increase 
of  price  that  we  get  for  those  has  been  40  per  cent.  ; 
much  more  than  we  pay  in  proportion  ;  so  that,  in  one 
sense,  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of.  I  am  giving 
your  lordships  the  averages.  The  cheaper  class  of 
horses  are  actually  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  dearer 
class.  The  30  per  cent,  average  is  rather  under  ;  it 
[the  fact]  is  more  than  it  appears  ;  those  are  the  abso- 
lute figures  from  the  books,  but,  in  truth,  they  cost  a 
great  deal  more,  because  the  horses  that  I  have  bought 
of  late  years  have  been  3-year-old  horses,  whereas  the 
others  were  from  four  to  five  ;  consequently,  there  is  a 
year's  keep  to  add  on  to  30  per  cent.,  if  I  take  the 
10  years.  I  am  obliged  to  buy  those  3-year-olds  before 
the  dealers  come  into  the  market,  who  would  sell  them  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  I  step  in  before,  and  buy 
them  as  3-year-olds,  because  I  could  not  get  them  if  I 
did  not  step  in  at  that  time. 

We  do  not  work  them  at  three  years  old  ;  we 
break  them,  and  put  them  into  harness  for  two  or  three 
months  ;  we  used  to  turn  them  out,  and  keep  them  for  a 
year.  Farmers  used  to  keep  them  at  ,£15  a  year  if  we  ran 
the  risk,  and  ^20  a  year  if  the  farmers  ran  the  risk  ; 
but  latterly  they  did  them  so  badly  that  I  have  had 
them  home,  and  now  we  bring  them  home  young  and 
break  them  partly.  We  amuse  them  at  the  farm,  and 
half  or  three  parts  break  them,  and  then  when  the 
London  season  is  over  we  send  all  those  young  ones 
away,  and  the  farmers  keep  them  at  ioj.  a  week,  giving 
them  corn.  They  are  four  and  a-half  before  they  get 
to  work.  By  sparing  them  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  I  think  that  on  the  average  we  get,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  years  more  work  out  of  them. 

I  think,  taking  them  on  the  whole,  horses  are  very 
much  worse  than  they  were.  There  are  some  as  good 
horses  as  ever,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more 
wanted,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  as 
good,  taking  them  in  bulk. 

I  think  that  although  it  has  paid  the  farmer  very  well 
to  breed  horses  at  the  price  that  he  has  had,  the  price 
that  he  gets  now  does  not  really  pay  him.  There  are 
very  few  that  breed  ;  they  have  found  other  things  pay 
them  much  better.  Both  beef  and  mutton  pay  them 
much  better  now  than  it  did  before,  and  the  farmers 
are  getting  into  larger  farms,  and  consequently  are 
more  engrossed  in  other  business.  Men  who  kept 
several  horses  before  rarely  keep  more  than  just  one  or 
two  now.  This  has  actually  diminished  the  number  of 
farmers  who  breed  horses.  In  spite  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  demand,  a  farmer  cannot  breed  now  ; 


he  has  not  got  the  materials  to  breed  from.  The 
foreigners  have  been  for  years  buying  all  our  best  mares, 
consequently  what  he  does  breed  he  breeds  from  a  bad 
mare  instead  of  a  good  one  ;  he  has  sold  the  best  mare, 
and  that  has  gone  to  Germany  or  Russia.  They  have 
been  gradually  taken  away  for  years,  and  now  they 
have  drained  the  country  so  much  that  the  farmer  can- 
not breed  because  he  has  not  got  the  mare  to  breed  from. 
If  they  were  plentiful  we  should  not  want  to  buy 
them  so  early.  For  instance,  we  can  buy  very  few 
horses  in  Yorkshire,  whereas  we  used  to  buy  all  our 
horses  in  Yorkshire.  When  I  first  began  we  never 
thought  of  going  to  Ireland  for  horses,  except  what  the 
Irish  dealers  brought  over.  I  had  40  horses  from  Ire- 
land in  January,  for  two  reasons,  one  is  because  we 
can  get  them  there  when  we  cannot  get  them  in 
England,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  prejudice  on  my  part — 
but  Irish  horses,  I  think,  have  qualities  of  breeding  in 
them,  and  they  wear  longer,  and  it  pays  better  to  use 
Irish  horses. 

At  every  fair  that  we  have  had  for  years  foreigners 
have  been  coming  over  and  buying  all  the  best 
mares  they  could,  and  at  any  price.  Some  20  years 
ago  I  wrote  this  letter  (handing  in  the  same). 
Colonel  Wingfield  and  I  were  very  much  together 
buying  horses  for  the  artillery.  The  difficulties  kept 
increasing  at  that  time  ;  we  were  then  only  giving  30 
guineas  for  them  ;  of  course  the  price  was  not  very 
much,  but  there  was  great  difficulty,  and  also  with  the 
cavalry  horses  and  the  light  troop  horses.  Feeling 
that  difficulty,  and  talking  it  over  with  Colonel  Wing- 
field,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  that,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Colonel,  merely  for  him  to  make  what  use  he  liked. 
It  is  dated  February  17,  1S53. 

"  Colonel,  I  trust  the  importance  of  the  subject  upon 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  will  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  apology  for  my  doing  so.  The  great 
experience  you  have  derived  from  visiting  all  the  great 
fairs  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  horses  for 
the  artillery  will  enable  you  to  judge  if  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  your  notice  are  correct.  It  is  well 
known  to  yourself  and  the  colonels  of  all  the  cavalry 
regiments  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring 
horses  for  the  cavalry  at  the  present  moment ;  in  proof  of 
which,  the  order  for  16  horses  for  each  regiment  lately 
given  out  has  not  yet  been  executed,  none  of  the  colonels 
having  obtained  their  complement  ;  and  although  good 
horses  never  made  a  higher  price  than  they  do  at  the 
present  time,  still  the  breeding  of  horses  has  fallen  off  to 
an  alarming  extent.  I  attribute  this  to  the  very  large 
exportation  of  our  best  breeding  mares,  which  are  prin- 
cipally purchased  by  the  Germans  and  Russians.  This 
affects  us  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by  giving  us  less  opportunity 
of  breeding  good  horses  ;  and,  2dly,  by  giving  foreigners 
the  means  of  breeding  for  themselves.  For  instance,  it 
often  occurs  that  a  farmer  bringing  three  mares  to  a  fair, 
the  foreigner  buys  the  two  best,  leaving  the  farmer  to 
take  home  the  worst  to  perpetuate  a  bad  breed  ;  and  the 
best  evidence  of  this  proceeding  answering  the  foreigners* 
purpose  is,  their  confirmed  desire  to  purchase  our  best 
breeding  mares.  If  our  farmers  retained  our  best  mares, 
no  stock  would  be  so  remunerative ;  and  had  not  the 
foreigners  the  opportunity  of  buying  our  best  mares,  and 
leaving  us  only  to  breed  from  such  as  they  refuse,  they 
would  still  continue  to  be  our  best  customers,  by  taking 
eight  out  of  ten  of  our  best  geldings,  which  they  do  at 
present.  The  remedy  for  this  great  injury  to  the  country 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  prohibition  to  export  mares, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  an  improvement  in  our 
horses,  both  in  quality  and  number,  an  increase  of  our 
customers,  and  a  good  supply  of  horses  for  our  cavalry, 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  and  ultimately  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  farmers ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  at  the  present  moment  1000  horses,  of  the 
requisite  age  and  quality  to  augment  our  cavalry,  could 
not  be  obtained  in  six  months.  Some  few  years  ago,  when 
the  French  Government  were  purchasing  horses  in  England 
for  their  army,  they  selected  the  best  mares  for  their 
breeding  establishments,  supplying  their  places  with  geld- 
ings :  now,  if  the  exportation  of  mares  were  prohibited, 
and  a  remount  for  the  French  cavalry  were  required  from 
this  country,  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  £10  and  £15 
per  head  more  for  geldings,  and  have  a  much  worse 
animal  ;  and  if  a  large  number  was  required  it  would 
amount  next  to  a  prohibition,  and  leave  us  all  the  marcs, 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  better  for  active 
service  than  geldings.  Allow  me  further  to  allude  to  the 
significant  remark  made  by  Sir  Henry  Smith  at  the 
Northampton  agricultural  show  in  1847,  when  he  publicly 
asserted  that  the  'effect  of  parting  with  our  best  mares 
would  be  the  impossibility  of  remounting  our  cavalry 
upon  the  same  good  description  of  horse  as  formerly;' 
and  my  experience  has  gone  to  prove  his  statement  to  be 
too  true.  There  are  many  other  points  to  which  I  would 
advert  if  necessary  ;  but  to  so  practical  a  judge  as  your- 
self they  will  doubtless  present  themselves  without  my 
intruding  further  upon  your  valuable  time." 

I  could  scarcely  say  that  our  troops  are  worse 
mounted  than  they  were?  The  mares  are  the  great 
mischief  to  us,  but  the  other  stock  is  increasing  in  value 
now.  Beasts  and  sheep  pay  much  better  than  they  did 
formerly,  whereas  it  is  quite  different  with  horses. 
Another  thing  about  horses  is,  that  they  are  very  dis- 
agreeable animals  to  do  with  ;  when  you  have  sold  one 
you  do  not  know  whether  the  buyer  will  keep  him  ;  he 
finds  all  sorts  of  fault  with  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
very  satisfactory  about  him  even  when  he  is  sold. 

Years  ago  we  were  sending  an  enormous  quantity  of 
horses  to  Paris.  The  better  plan  was  to  go  to  Paris 
and  buy  good  English  horses.  The  English  dealers 
sold  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  best  horses  to  Frenchmen. 
The  French  were  our  best  customers,  and  they  had  all 
the  pick  of  the  best  horses.     If  France  was  on  her 
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legs  again,  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do,  because 
we  are  sending  no  horses  to  France  now  ;  we  do  keep 
all  our  horses  at  home  now  that  we  have  got.  If 
Paris  were  what  Paris  was,  and  the  same  demand  that 
there  used  to  be,  it  would  double  the  price  of  our  best 
horses  immediately. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  this  morning 
from  Yorkshire,  and  he  asserts  that  he  cannot  buy  two 
now  where  he  could  1  uy  twenty.  I  asked  him  about 
the  mares,  and  he  says  that  there  are  very  few  mares 
indeed.  The  small  farms  have  been  made  into  large 
ones,  and  men  who  used  to  keep  two  or  three  mares  do 
not  keep  any  at  all.  They  have  all  had  opportunities 
of  salting  the  good  mares,  and  they  have  sold  them. 
And  they  have  no  means  now  of  breeding  them. 

There  are  very  few  good  stallions  about  ;  but  my 
friend  writes  to  me,  and  makes  a  remark  about 
stallions.  He  says,  that  there  were  two  very  useful 
coaching  stallions  travelling  round  by  Beverley  and 
Haulderness  country,  but  they  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  stud,  because  there  were  no  mares 
to  put  to  them.  And  he  said  that  where  he  used  to  buy 
a  loal,  a  sucking  colt,  at  £S,  he  bought  one  for  £24 
the  other  day,  and  a  man  gave  him  £30  for  it  directly. 
He  was  speaking  of  coaching  stallions.  As  regards 
other  stallions,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  ones,  but  I 
do  not  know  so  much  about  them. 

Mr.  Wimbush  will  tell  you  that  he  gets  a  great  many 
coach  horses  from  Yorkshire.  I  have  rather  left  York- 
shire to  him,  for  Yorkshire  got  so  bad,  and  finding 
that  Ireland  was  better,  though  others  say  it  is  getting 
worse  and  worse ;  however,  I  find  it  the  best  place, 
and  eight  out  of  ten  of  mine  are  Irish. 

After  finding  Yorkshire  served  me  so  badly,  and  see- 
ing  that   all   the   best   mares  were  gone  for  years  to 
Germany,  and  so  on,  my  German  friends  persuaded  me 
to  go  there  after  them,  and  I  did  go  ;  I  went  for  two 
years,  and  persevered  in  it  pretty  well.     To  make  sure 
of  them,  all  my  horses  had  names,  and  I  named  them 
all  with  foreign  names,   Hamburg,  and  Paris,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  foreign  ;  that  was  to  be  sure  that  I 
was  right  about  them,  and  I  should  not  lose  sight  of 
them.     After  working  them  for  a  very  few  years,  and 
some   of  them   not   many   months,  I  found  that  they 
turned  out  exceedingly  bad.     They  were  very  nice 
handy  horses  to  buy  because  they  were  broken,  which 
ours  are  not.     If  I  go  and  buy  a  3-year-old  here  he  has 
to  be  broken.    In  the  case  of  the  German  horse,  he  has 
hardly  been  ridden,  but  one  knows  that  he  has  been 
driven  about  ;  he  was  more  ornamental  than  ours,  and 
,£10  to  £i$  cheaper  ;  he  had  a  good  action,  and  was 
capital  to  sell,  but  he  was  like  the  Jew's  razors,  he  was 
worth  nothing  to  use.     If  you  got  him  down  as  far  as 
Brentford  you  would  never  get  him  further  ;  they  were 
the  worst  brutes  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  soon  should 
have  lost  all  my  customers  :  and  I  got  so  angry  with 
them  at  last  that  when  I  got  hold  of  one,  if  there  was 
nothing  very  wrong  about  it,  I  sold  it  because  I  was 
so  disgusted,  they  went  on  so  badly.     I  do  not  give 
up  Yorkshire  entirely,  but  I  cannot  depend  upon  it  as 
my  source,  and  we  have  gradually  been  creeping  on 
for  the  Irish  horses.     Dealers  kept  bringing  them  over, 
and  we  bought  them  in  that  way,  but  latterly  we  have 
gone   to  Ireland  to  get   them.      'We  left  off  buying 
3-year-olds  for  the  army  after  the  Crimean  war.     We 
bought  3-year-olds  for  25  gs.  before  the  Crimean  war, 
then  we  certainly  had  not  many  ;  their  numbers  were 
few,  but  the  quality  of  them  was  very  good  indeed. 
The  Crimean  war  came,  and  it  was  no  use  attempting 
to  buy  young  ones  ;  we  had  to  buy  older  horses  about 
London,  and  wherever  we  could,  for  £\o  apiece  ;  and 
when  the  war  was  over  they  would  not  go  back  to  the 
3-year*olds,  but  would  insist  upon  having  4-year-olds, 
and  they  gave  ^30  for  them.     If  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
£15  for  keeping  my  colt  for  a  year,  I  think  it  was  a 
hard  case  for  the  Government  to  ask  of  a  farmer  to  sell 
them  a  4-year-old  horse  for  about  £$  lor.  more  than 
they   gave  before  ;    because   they  gave   25  gs.    for  a 
3-year-old,  and  then  they  asked  to  have  a  4-year-old 
at  ^30,  and  when  you  wanted  him  kept  till  he  was 
4-years-old  you  were  placed  somewhere  in  the  same 
position  as  I  should  be  with  my  colt.     You  could  not 
have  the  4-year-old  when   he   was  a  4-year-old,   the 
foreigner  would  buy  him  ;  the  foreigner  steps  into  the 
market,  and  then  the  farmers  can  get  ^40  of  him  ; 
but  if  you  had  bought  the  horse  at  '.hree  years  old,  he 
would  not  have  got   into   the   foreigner's  hands. — I 
would  not  assume  that  every  3-year-old  would  be  fit 
for  the  army  for  military  purposes.     I  think  he  would 
be  rather  better  not  to  go  bard  to  work,   but  when 
you  are  only  remounting,  say  26,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  you  would   be   able  perhaps  to  help  him   on  a 
little  bit,  because  he  would  be  three  and  a  half  years 
old. 

To  summarise  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  horses  at  present.  I  believe  it  to 
be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  given 
up  breeding  horses,  and  to  the  foreigners  having  bought 
the  mares  ;  and  I  therefore  believe  that  as  the  cause  is 
the  diminished  breeding,  the  scarcity  will  increase 
every  day. 

I  asked  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  thinking  that  it  would  perhaps  save  trouble, 
kindly  to  give  me  a  return  of  what  their  cart-horses 
have  cost  them  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  find  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  just  £\0  in  the  seven  years. 
They  began  at  ^44  leu.,  and  they  left  off  in  1872  at 
£54   17.1.       The  prices  in  those    years    have    been 


/44  'Or.,  ^44  I5r.,  £44  15/.,  ^45  I2r.,  ^45  +r., 
£4%  2s.,  and  ,£54  17J. ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  last  two 
years  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  rise.  I  thought 
facts  were  far  better  than  any  opinion  that  we  could 
possibly  give,  and  I  asked  the  London  and  South- 
western Company,  and  they  have  given  it  me  for  five 
years,  and  their  prices  are  as  follows  : — ^36  lor.,  ^39, 
£W>  ^4'.  and  £$o  ;  therefore  there  is  .£14  difference 
there.  Finding  that  the  manager  was  a  very  kind 
gentleman,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  the  number 
of  exports  and  imports  during  the  French  and  German 
war  from  Southampton  by  the  South-Western  Com- 
pany's boats,  and  lie  gave  it  me  that  there  were  in 
1869  — exports  36,  imports  6  ;  in  1S70  (coming  to  the 
time  of  the  war) — exports  3755,  imports  362  ;  in  1S71 
— exports  3774,  imports  223  ;  in  1S72 — exports  107, 
imports  21S1.  You  can  see  those  horses  anywhere  in 
Piccadilly.  The  Secretary  of  the  Omnibus  Company 
wrote  in  the  Times  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  all  their 
horses  are  foreign  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the 
reason  is  because  they  cannot  get  English,  or 
else  they  would  not  have  foreign,  I  am  sure, 
if  they  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  That  is  rather 
an  awkward  thing  to  get  over  ;  it  is  very  strong  indeed. 
Then  I  asked  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  they  gave  me  the  actual  number  of  horses,  and 
their  cost  during  the  last  five  years,  and  I  find  that  the 
average  cost  in  1S6S  was  ^35,  50  ;  in  1869,  .£34,  43  ; 
in  1S70,  ^,37,  32;  in  1871,  .£41,  44;  and  in  1S72, 
,£48,  53.  Comparing  those  five  years,  between  £3$, 
50,  and  £4$,  53,  there  is  40  per  cent,  increase.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  it  all  is  this  :  I  asked 
the  Great  Northern  for  the  re-sales  of  their  cast  horses, 
the  same  as  myself,  and  they  gave  it  me  in  1S6S  as 
,£10,  53  ;  and  in  1S72,  £23,  11.  In  the  year  1S72,  in 
their  cast,  worn-out,  good-for-nothing  horses,  that  they 
could  not  use  (for  if  they  could  they  would  not  have 
sold  them),  there  was  130  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
re-sales  in  the  value  of  the  old  cast-offs.  You  could 
have  had  this  from  the  Horse  Guards  ;  if  you  only 
look  at  your  cast  artillery  horses  for  the  same  years  you 
would  have  an  answer  in  a  moment. 

Your  proposition  is,  that  the  export  of  mares  should 
be  stopped  ;  supposing  that  that  was  not  the  case, 
could  you  with  your  experience  suggest  any  other 
mode  by  which  the  desire  to  breed  horses  could  be 
increased  ? — I  think  the  only  thing  that  you  could  do 
would  be  to  encourage  farmers  as  you  can,  and  also  to 
assist  them  with  some  very  good  stallions,  instead  of 
their  having  some  very  bad  ones,  for  they  have  had 
some  very  bad  ones  latterly.  Farmers  would  rather 
pay  30J.  than  £2  or  £3  at  anytime.  If  there  were 
better  stallions  of  course  you  would  get  better  produce, 
and  if  you  had  the  best  mares  at  home  instead  of  the 
worst.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  me  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  Scotland,  in  which  he  suggests  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  like  what  they  do  in  his  country, 
at  Glasgow,  where  they  give  a  premium  at  the  agricul- 
tural show,  £50  for  a  stallion,  with  one  condition,  that 
he  remains  in  the  district  to  cover  for  a  year.  That 
looks  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter, 
because  you  would  then  have  a  good  stallion  instead  of 
a  bad  one,  and  the  horse  would  always  be  confined  to 
his  district  for  a  moderate  time. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  prize  as  £$0  would  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  owner  of  a  stallion  to  keep  it 
in  the  country,  and  let  him  cover  at  an  under  price  ? — 
That  is  the  case  with  the  stallion  that  I  spoke  of  in 
Scotland,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  premium 
being  ^100,  or  anything  you  like  ;  such  a  price  as  that 
would  not  be  at  all  objectionable,  looking  at  the  sums 
that  we  have  to  give  for  our  horses,  and  the  price  that 
we  can  get  for  them. 


Jome  Correspiknce. 

Sewage-grown  Produce.  — Mr.  Smee's  desire  to 
make  sewage  grass  responsible  for  the  late  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  has  drawn  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  sewage-grown  produce,  and  has  shown  that  whether 
the  sewage  has  been  carefully  or  even  recklessly 
applied,  wholesome  food  has  been  the  result.  No 
injury  being  traceable  to  sewage  irrigation,  it  is  matter 
of  surprise  that  Mr.  Hope,  of  the  Romford  Sewage 
Farm,  should  have  thought  proper  to  urge  upon  the 
public,  in  his  letter  in  the  Times  of  25th  inst,  the 
necessity  for  the  institution  by  the  Government  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  sewage  question  by  physiologists, 
microscopists,  analysts,  and  others,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  the  effect  of  applying  sewage 
in  the  production  of  food.  The  very  proposal  suggests, 
that  notwithstanding  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  sewage  in  existence,  that  there  is  ignorance  as  to 
the  propriety  of  using  it,  and  his  letter  is  calculated  to 
cause  alarm  even  in  the  minds  of  those  hitherto  con- 
fident that  the  land,  is  the  only  safe  deposit  for  refuse 
of  every  description.  Had  there  been  grounds  for  the 
insinuation  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smee,  and  evidence 
adduced  to  show  that  sewage  irrigation  spreads  disease 
over  the  country,  the  suppression  of  sewage  farms 
would  have  been  as  necessary  as  the  preservation  of 
milk  from  future  contamination  ;  but  it  is  manifestly 
improper,  in  the  absence  of  all  cause,  to  raise  doubts 
such  as  are  conveyed  by  Mr.  Hope,  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  which  by  educated  persons  being  calcu- 
lated to  paralyse  all  sewage  farming  until  the  micro- 
scopists and  physiologists  and  analysts  had  brought 


their  "extended  observations  and  experiments'  to  a 
conclusion.  Henry  J.  Morgan^  Lodge  Farm,  Barkingt 
Essext  August  28. 

Food  Prospects  and    Prices. — "  The  report  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
1S72  contains  Tables  showing  the  number  of  animals  in 
Great  Britain,  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  meat,  the 
number   of  imported    animals,    foreign    statistics,    &C 
The  average  price  of  live  stock  was  about  one  farthing 
per  lb.  more  than  in  1S71.   .  .   .     There  is  nothing  in 
the  report  which  gives  any  hope  of  a  reduction  in  price ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  statistics  show  that,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  most   European  countries,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  50  years  a  steady  rise."  Food 
Journal. — I   have  placed    this  striking  extract  at  the 
head  of  my  letter  because  it  states  in  a  most  explicit 
way  what    is   before   us   in   respect   of  at   least    one 
description    of    food — butcher's    meat.       The     Privy 
Council  reports  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  both 
food    consumers   and    food   producers,   and    the    Food 
Journal  (a  respectable  and  well-informed   publication) 
has   shortly    summarised    the    effect   of    the   latest   of 
these  reports  in  the  last  quoted  sentence.     Of  course, 
this   result   is    perfectly   natural,    and    need    surprise 
nobody.     With  a  population  steadily  increasing,  with 
wages  generally  rising,  with  a  limited  surface  of  land 
for  the  production  of  grain,  cattle,  Sec. ,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  butcher's 
meat,  that  this  demand  cannot  be  supplied  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  that  prices  must  rise.     Foreign 
imports  may  in  some  measure  modify  this  result,  and  it 
is  possible  that  by  the  cultivation  of  our  waste  lands, 
and  by  improved   methods  of   agriculture,  the   home 
supply  may  be  increased.      Homesteads  and  cottages 
may  be  destroyed,  as  they  have   been   by  hundreds, 
more   particularly   in   Ireland    and    Scotland  ;    small 
holdings  may  be  converted  into  large  farms,  stock  may 
be  bred  instead  of  men,  and  a  large  rent  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  landowner,  but   the   economies  of  the 
matter  are  plain  and  inevitable,  and  even  these  measures 
can  have  but  trifling   effect  in  reducing  the  price  of 
flesh,  while  they  will  necessarily  diminish  the  aggregate 
supply  of  food  produced.     In  one  direction  only  can 
we  look  with  confidence  for  any  real  relief — to  better 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  better,  more 
skilful,  and  more  economical  methods  of  cookery.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  English  soil  is  able  to  produce 
food  ample  for  the  supply  of  even  double  our  present 
population,  and  if  these  important  subjects  were  more 
studied,  and  the  knowledge  gained  intelligently  acted  on 
— if  our  land  were  cultivated  to  the  best  result,  and  we 
ceased  to  waste  our  resources  and  to  defile  our  rivers 
by  throwing  away  our  best   fertilising   products,    our 
difficulties  would  quickly  disappear.    Indeed,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  these  difficulties  lie  in  the  kitchen.     It  is 
time  that  the  thrifty,    or  would-be  thrifty  housewife, 
learnt  that  Peas  and  Beans,  for  instance,  costing  bulk 
for  bulk  not    one-third  the   price  of  butcher's   meat, 
afford  very  much  more  nutrition  ;  that  brown  bread  is 
vastly  more  wholesome,   as  well  as  more  economical, 
than  the  pale  white  article  sold  by  the  bakers,  or  made 
at  home  from  "super  "  flour  ;  that  oatmeal  porridge  is 
excellent  food  for  growing  children,   though  it  may  not 
be  quite  the   fashion  for  young  ladies  ;  that  a  good 
basin  of  soup,  if  people  would  only  learn  how  to  make 
soup,  is  worth  a  dozen  cups  of  tea  ;  and  that  fruit  in 
its  season,   eaten  ripe  or   stewed,  would  prove  more 
agreeable  medicine  than  pills,   as  well  as  save  a  good 
many  doctor's  fees.     But  perhaps  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  much  too  homely  for  modern  ideas,   so  the 
British    householder   must    go   on    as   before,    eating 
dinners  which   are  not    always   either   substantial  or 
enjoyable,  but  always  costly,   and  occasionally  varied 
with  a  little  indigestion.     Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
the  International  School  of  Cookery  may  teach  us  all 
a  lesson,  and  that  improved  and  economical  cookery 
will  become  more  general  than  it  is.     There  is  one 
set  of  people  whom  this  matter  does  not  touch  at  all, 
and  who  are  perfectly  unconcerned  about  it — the  vege- 
tarians.    Flesh   may  rise  and  it  may  fall,   and   they 
remain  equally  indifferent.     Certainly  they  seem  none 
the  worse  for  their  novel  kind  of  total  abstinence,  and 
perhaps  we  may  learn  something  even  from  them.      It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  they  have  a  society 
devoted  to  the    propagation  of  their  views,   with  an 
office  in  Manchester  {91,    Oxford   Street)  where  their 
publications  are  kept.     They  have  for  President  not 
less  distinguished  a  man  than  Professor  F.  \V.  New- 
man.    They  publish  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Dietetic 
Reformer,    and  their  Penny   Cookery,  of  which    many 
thousands  have  been  sold,    is  a  useful  and  suggestive 
little  manual  for  any  cook  or  housewife.     I  mention 
this  as  information   for  your  lady  readers.  An   Old~ 
fashioned  Housekeeper. 

Bad  Butter.— Some  time  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  his  butter  being  bitter  and  ill- 
flavoured.  I  have  myself  suffered  occasionally  in  the 
same  way  at  my  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
where  I  keep  a  few  cows  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  con- 
venience. Some  100  miles  away  I  have  on  one 
farm  about  200  dairy  cows,  without  ever  experiencing 
such  evils.  I  have,  however,  satisfied  the  person  in 
charge  of  my  little  home  dairy  that  the  only  cause  is 
the  keeping  the  cream  too  long,  when  there  is  but 
little  milk  ;  when  she  churns  ever  second  day  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of,  and  by  adding  some  new  milk 
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at  every  milking  to  this  cream  and  thinning  it,  or  in 
the  hottest  weather  to  churn  milk,  she  is  always  able 
to  churn  as  often  as  required.  At  the  dairy-farm  wt 
churn  of  course  every  day,  sometimes  twice,  when 
there  is  most  milk  and  the  weather  is  very  hot. 
When  Mr.  Smee,  and  other  excellent  men,  endeavour 
to  explain  similar  effects  from  various  causes,  I  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  bring  forward  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  ;  allow  me,  therefore  to  add  one  more.  I  have 
been  spending  a  couple  of  months  this  summer  at  the 
seaside  with  my  family  ;  we  were  supplied  with  milk 
and  butter  by  an  excellent  farmer  ;  all  of  a  sudden  I 
had  to  complain  of  the  butter  as  being  intolerable, 
while  the  milk  was  perfect  as  ever.  I  was  informed 
that  this  was  inexplicable,  for  the  butter  was  new 
churned,  and  that  new  made  butter  was  scarcely  to  be 
had,  in  fact,  our  good  friend  the  farmer  had  so  little  milk 
that  he  did  now  churn  only  once  a  week.  We  found, 
fortunately,  that  a  neighbour  of  his  does  churn  at  least 
twice,  but  he  would  not  and  could  not  supply  any  but 
his  regular  customers,  among  which  our  next  door 
neighbour  is  so  kind  as  to  take  a  larger  quantity,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  spare  us  some  ;  and  thus  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  good  butter,  still  receiving  the  milk  from  our  old 
farmer.  A.  W. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  reports  <f 
foreign  Consuls : — 

Nice.— -The  acreage  of  land  in  this  district  usually 
sown  with  Wheat  averages  about  40,000.  The  average 
yield  is  about  10  bush,  per  acre,  and  in  this  district, 
containing  a  population  of  about  150,000,  the  Wheat 
produced  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  required 
for  local  consumption.  Barley  is  sown  on  6250  acres, 
producing  about  42,000  bush.  ;  Oats  are  sown  on 
9340  acres,  producing  63,672  bush.  Millet  of  two  or 
three  kinds  is  cultivated,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 
The  cultivation  of  dry  vegetables  is  considerable,  and 
28,770  acres  are  so  employed.  The  varieties  are  many, 
but  Beans,  Peas,  Vetches,  and  Lentils  are  the  principal 
ones.  Indian  Corn  is  also  grown,  but  not  in  any  very 
considerable  quantities.  This  and  the  dry  vegetables 
are  consumed  by  the  population  of  the  district,  taking 
the  place  of  bread  and  Potacos  in  the  food  of  the 
peasant  ;  indeed  the  local  supply  is  far  from  meeting 
the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  dry  vegetables.  Potatos 
are  cultivated  on  110,600  acres,  and  6o5,ooo  bush, 
appears  an  average  result.  This  crop  is  successful 
everywhere,  even  high  up  on  the  mountains  in  the 
driest  soils  ;  several  sorts  are  cultivated,  but  the  yellow 
and  red  round  tubers  are  the  most  esteemed.  Few 
cattle  are  bred  or  kept  in  this  district,  so  that  manure 
is  but  little  available,  and  although  irrigation  could  be 
effected  on  a  large  scale,  were  advantage  taken  of  the 
numerous  streams  descending  from  the  mountains, 
comparatively  but  little  land  is  cultivated  under  irri- 
gation. Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  would  induce  the 
farmers  to  breed  cattle,  or  at  least  to  rear  cattle  pur- 
chased in  North  Italy,  and  thus  increase  the  products 
of  the  farm,  in  root  crops  and  successive  cuttings  of 
Lucerne  or  other  fodder. 

Oporto. — The  exports  of  cattle  from  the  Douro  to 
ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  began  only  in  the  year 
1847,  have  increased  with  great  rapidity  and  regularity 
until  they  represented  a  money  value  of  ^270,876  in 
1870,  and  of  ,£320,584  in  1871.  The  beasts  which 
reach  England  are  oxen,  the  jealousy  of  the  Govern- 
ment interfering  to  prevent  the  exportation  either  of 
cows  or  bulls  in  order  that  the  valued  breed  of  Northern 
Portugal  may  not  find  its  way  to  foreign  countries. 
The  race,  however,  though  useful  for  draught  purposes 
and  very  handsome  would  have  no  attractions  in  the 
eyes  of  an  English  grazier  or  butcher  ;  and  the  restric- 
tion as  to  exportation  condemns  the  inhabitants  of 
Oporto  to  the  use  of  cow-beef.  The  animals  when 
put  on  board  represent  an  average  of  £2$  in  value. 
The  animals  are  never  over-fat,  and  are  well  cared  for 
on  the  voyage,  which  lasts  from  four  to  five  days. 
They  are  almost  invariably  grass  fed,  and  the  beef  is 
of  good  quality. 

Poland.—  Agricultural  machines  of  every  description 
are  becoming  more  and  more  in  demand,  even  in  the 
most  remote  districts ;  the  Polish  agriculturists,  how- 
ever, labour  under  great  disadvantage  in  one  respect, 
namely,  from  the  total  absence  of  skilled  mechanics 
in  the  smaller  towns,  and  a  higher  class  machine, 
when  once  out  of  order,  must  generally  be  sent  to 
Lodz,  Lublin,  or  Warsaw,  even  for  the  most  trifling 
repairs,  which,  of  course,  involves  great  delay  and 
considerable  expense.  For  the  above  reason,  English 
machines  are  preferred  to  those  of  local  or  German 
make,  as  being  better  finished,  and  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair. 

Corunna. — The  extreme  backwardness,  and  utter 
abhorrence  of  all  changes  in  practical  agriculture,  so 
prevalent  in  the  whole  of  Galicia,  will  not  be  easily 
overcome  so  long  as,  on  a  general  rule,  the  prejudiced 
tillers  of  the  soil  obtain  by  their  old-fashioned  labours  a 
similar  quantity  of  produce ;  and  some  very  extra- 
ordinary event,  if  not  a  general  calamity,  would  seem 
absolutely  to  be  required  to  start  and  carry  out  any 
modern  beneficial  alteration.  An  excellent  and  pious 
lady,  the  Countess  of  Espoz  y  Mina,  widow  of  the 
celebrated  General  of  that  name,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
province  of  Corunna  some  land,  and  the  appropriate 


funds,  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  and  school 
of  agriculture  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  farmers,  with 
the  noble  idea,  no  doubt,  of  thus  gradually  inducing 
this  ignorant  class  to  adopt  other  and  more  useful  forms 
of  culture.  But  it  is  much  feared  that  this  judicious 
effort,  even  if  properly  seconded  (already  a  doubtful 
fact)  by  the  authorities  of  the  province,  may  not  be  as 
successful  as  would  be  desirable,  and  the  funds  washed 
away  in  some  stupid  direction  or  other,  at  variance 
with  the  noble  designs  of  the  donor. 

The  animal  produce  of  the  district  must  be  very 
considerable,  because  the  head  of  cattle  exported  from 
it  are  stated  to  exceed  at  present  30,000  per  annum, 
whereas  in  1860  only  one-third  of  this  number  was 
exported.  The  rise  in  the  prices  during  the  last  15  years 
has  not  been  so  very  marked  and  rapid  as  might  have 
been  expected.  It  appears  to  have  risen  only  from 
55  dols.  to  70  dols.  per  head. 

Berdiansh,  Russia. — The  country  is  threatened  with 
a  serious  loss  in  the  emigration  of  the  German  agricul- 
tural colonists.  The  new  laws  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Emperor  abrogate  the  privileges  under  which 
the  Germans  have  hitherto  lived  in  this  country,  and 
which  originally  induced  them  to  immigrate.  They 
will  in  future  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Russian  agricultural  classes,  and  they  will  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conscription.  Their  schools  are  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Russian  inspectors,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Russian  language  is  to  be  compulsory.  To  these 
conditions,  it  appears,  the  Germans  will  not  submit, 
and  they  will  probably  take  advantage  of  a  clause  in 
the  Imperial  ukase  which  permits  them  to  leave  the 
country  should  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  seek  a  new 
home.  Though  the  Germans  have  not  succeeded  at  all 
as  regards  improving  by  their  example  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  agricultural  ability  of  the  Russian  peasant — a 
failure  due  entirely  to  a  defect  in  the  laws,  which  effec- 
tually kept  the  German  and  Russian  separate — to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  they  have  added  considerably, 
for  they  have  brought  large  tracts  of  land,  hitherto 
waste,  under  cultivation,  and  they  produce  finer  crops 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  Russians. 

The  Government  may  at  last  be  induced  to  make  a 
change  in  the  law,  and  thus  prevent  the  departure  of 
more  than  100,000  industrious  thrifty  people.  If  no 
change  is  made,  and  they  leave,  the  loss  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  will  be  very  severe. 
A  wound  will  be  inflicted  which  it  will  take  very  many 
years  to  heal.  Even  the  departure  of  the  Nogais 
Tartars  is  still  felt  as  a  severe  loss,  though  16  years 
have  passed  since  they  emigrated,  and  their  place  is 
occupied  by  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  Russians  ;  but 
they  have  not  replaced  them. 

Finland. — Mr.  Consul  Campbell  says  : — Perhaps 
in  no  European  country  has  the  agriculturist  a  more 
uncertain  or  more  unpropitious  climate  to  contend 
with  than  in  Finland,  and  I  may  remark  that  during 
my  six  years'  residence  in  this  country  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  on  two  occasions  the  most  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  grain  which  a  country  could  produce 
totally  ruined  through  a  single  night's  frost  occurring 
in  the  month  of  July. 

Iceland. — A  good  horse  in  this  island  may  be  had 
at  present  for  from  ^2  to  £4,  which  is  nearly  all 
profit  to  the  owner,  for  the  rearing  of  these  animals 
costs  next  to  nothing  ;  they  run  wild  in  the  open  air 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  find  their  own  food.  It 
is  only  in  the  most  rigorous  seasons  that  a  scant  allow- 
ance of  hay  is  given  them.  The  Iceland  cattle  are 
in  many  respects  like  the  horses,  small,  strong,  and 
thrive  on  the  smallest  keep,  and  in  many  parts  grow 
no  horns.  An  ordinary  cow  will  give  about  2000 
quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  some  as  many  as  3000 ;  16 
quarts  give  1  lb.  of  butter. 

In  the  winter  they  are  all  stall  fed  ;  their  fodder 
consisting  of  hay,  Cabbage,  and  roots.  On  the  farms 
near  the  coast  fish  refuse  is  largely  used  in  feeding  them. 
The  price  of  a  cow  varies  from  £3  10s.  to  ,£5* 

The  sheep  take  the  foremost  place  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  island.  Two  kinds  are  found  there  ; 
the  one  small,  fattening  quickly,  and  giving  a  large 
portion  of  flesh  ;  the  other  large  and  less  advantageous 
in  the  last  mentioned  respect.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Iceland  sheep  is  the  smallness  of  the  tail  and  the  un- 
usual development  of  the  horns.  It  is  not  at  all  rare 
to  see  some  of  these  animals  with  four  and  even  six 
horns.  A  ewe  gives  on  an  average  50  quarts  of  milk 
yearly.  Although  the  flesh  is  excellent  it  does  not 
fetch  more  than  i^d.  to  2d.  per  lb.  Its  fat  sells  much 
better,  being  very  hard,  and  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  stearine.  As  much  as  7</.  per  lb.  is  often 
paid  tor  it  for  exportation  ;  the  quantity  shipped 
amounting  in  some  years  to  100,000  lb.  The  Ice- 
lander never  shears  his  sheep,  but  pulls  the  wool  off 
with  his  fingers.  In  the  spring,  as  the  new  wool 
grows,  the  old  coat  becomes  semi-detached,  and  cm 
be  pulled  off  without  suffering  to  the  animal.  Should 
any  portion  of  the  old  growth  still  adhere  to  the  skin 
it  is  left  until  Nature  has  loosened  it. 

Majorca. —  For  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  the 
soil  is  prepared  to  admit  of  watering  between  two 
furrows,  it  having  been  ploughed  and  dressed  twice  or 
thrice.  Grass  and  pasture  lands  are  scarce  in  the 
islands,  the  land  being  generally  too  dry,  while  that 
susceptible  of  irrigation  is  reserved  for  other  cultiva- 
tion. Grass  lands  prevail,  however,  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  Minorca  than  in  Majorca.  For  the  reasons 
above  given  stock  can  only  be  raised  in  farms  of  great 


extent.  In  the  smaller  ones  the  pastures,  after  corn 
crops,  are  usually  let  or  sold.  The  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  province  is  estimated  to  be  about  155,000, 

No  kinds  of  machinery  are  used  in  farming  in  these 
islands.  The  soil  is  turned  only  a  few  inches  deep  by 
the  old-fashioned  Roman  plough,  drawn  by  mules  or 
oxen,  and  it  is  broken  by  a  simple  hand-hoe,  these 
being  the  only  agricultural  implements  employed  in 
aid  of  manual  labour  ;  with  rare  exception,  indeed, 
that  which  Nature  affords  unaided  in  this  highly- 
favoured  land  is  accepted  as  sufficient.  The  limited 
number  of  cattle,  including  horses,  mules,  pigs,  and 
sheep,  for  the  most  part  roam  about  on  the  mountain 
side,  where  they  gather  pasture,  but  where  the  manure 
is  lost,  and  although  manure  is  scarce,  bones  and  rags 
are  regularly  shipped  off  to  other  places.  The  mountain 
springs,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  a  channel  that  would 
allow  of  their  being  profited  by,  are  lost  in  the  torrents 
of  the  winter  months ;  while,  during  the  summer 
season,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  islands  that  do  not 
suffer  more  or  less  from  drought  ;  and  artesian  wells 
are  almost  unknown,  though  water  is  believed  to  exist 
in  many  places  at  probably  an  insignificant  distance 
from  the  surface.  The  only  appliance  for  drawing 
water  for  irrigation  is  the  "rioria"  of  the  Moors. 
The  introduction  and  working  exhibition  of  modern 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  may  possibly, 
in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  their  use  in  these  islands, 
notwithstanding  that  the  efforts  in  this  direction  which 
have  thus  far  been  made  by  one  or  two  enterprising 
landowners  have  not  given  very  encouraging  results. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  farmer  to  adopt 
any  new  system  whatever  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  soil  of  these  islands,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
enterprising  people,  would  not  give  vastly  greater  pro- 
ducts than  it  does  at  present.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  these  islands  are  farmed  by  a  class  of  men 
who  are  little  removed  by  education  or  scientific  at- 
tainments from  their  day  labourers.  Their  practical 
knowledge  is  merely  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
As  a  class,  they  are  respectable  and  respected  among 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  their  wants  are  (tw,  and  their 
stimulus  to  exertion  small.  Their  residences  lack 
those  accommodations  and  comforts  which  are  to  be 
found  where  modern  improvements  are  better  known 
and  received.  Their  food  is  frugal,  and  the  clothing 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
and  inexpensive.  In  Minorca  we  are  told  that  "the 
cultivator  of  the  '  Zulla '  (Hedysarum  coronarium)  is 
getting  every  year  more  extensive  in  proportion  as  the 
farmers  and  landowners  are  experiencing  the  good 
results  of  this  plant,  and  it  seems  that  no  pasture  can 
be  found  more  fit  for  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
island,"  which  is  rocky,  and  exposed  to  severe  winds 
and  occasional  droughts. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden. — Of  late  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly since  the  development  of  railways,  a  consider- 
ably increased  export  of  farming  and  dairy  produce  has 
grown  up  ;  and  as  what  in  England  are  called  factory 
dairies  are  being  started  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  cattle  trade  also  seeming  now  to  be  regularly 
established,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  steady 
extension  of  the  supply  and  export  of  all  agricultural 
and  dairy  productions.  The  growth  of  the  butter  trade 
to  England,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  only 
four  years  ago,  is  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  more 
than  15  years  since  butter  was  imported.  The  total 
export  of  this  article  from  Gothenburg  for  the  last 
three  years  was  as  follows: — 1869,  7300  cwt.  ;  1870, 
13,000  cwt.  ;  1S71,  20,000  cwt. 

Syria. — Since  the  outbreak  of  the  murrain  in  Egypt 
a  few  years  since,  the  country  has  drawn  largely  upon 
Syria  for  animal  food,  and  the  exportation  of  cattle  has 
been  greatly  developed.  Apart  from  the  large  num- 
bers of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  are  driven 
down  from  Eastern  Asia  Minor  to  the  Syrian  ports  for 
shipment  to  Egypt,  and  which  form  part  of  the  cargo 
of  nearly  every  downward  bound  steamer,  the  Bedouin 
tribes  have  lately  opened  their  eyes  to  the  source  of 
profit  presented  to  them  by  the  Egyptian  market,  and 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules.  The  rich  pasturage  of  the  border 
lands  frequented  by  them,  and  notably  the  district 
lying  between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  offer  peculiar 
advantages  to  such  enterprise.  J.  I\.  Jackson,  Kew. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

MAIDSTONE. 

Foot-and- Mouth  Disease.-— The  following  is  a  portion 
of  Professor  Bkowne's  address  on  this  subject  which 
has  not  yet  been  given  : — 

Some  years  ago  the  foot-and-mouth  was  thought  a 
matter  of  trifling  importance.  I  remember  that  persons 
used  to  talk  about  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  a 
matter  not  to  be  taken  much  into  account,  and  when 
the  subject  was  first  brought  into  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  placed  in  committee,  and  the  evidence  of 
agriculturists  and  dealers  who  had  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  taken,  the  matter  was  at  once  struck 
out  as  unimportant.  We  have  altered  our  opinion 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  discovered  now  that  it 
will  not  answer  to  allow  the  malady  to  have  its  own 
way  and  to  die  out  gradually  in  its  natural  course. 
We  now  find  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers' 
Ctubs  throughout  the  country  are  dealing  with  the 
question  in  earnest,  and  wc  are  met  on  all  sides  with 
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proposals  having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of 
certain  rules  which  shall  prevent  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  the  spread  of  infectious  maladies  in 
general.  The  first  proposition  which  is  made  refers  to 
me  interception  of  the  disease  in  coming  from  abroad. 
It  is  proposed  that  vessels  which  carry  cattle  shall  be 
properly  regulated,  so  that  the  animals  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  infection.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
cattle  shall  be  carried  on  deck.  Then  it  is  stated  that 
at  every  port  in  this  kingdom  there  shall  be  provided 
proper  landing  places  for  the  cattle  ;  that  we  must 
have  slaughterhouses  and  places  for  quarantine  for  the 
cattle.  This  question  of  quarantine  is  an  old  one, 
which  has  cropped  up  at  various  times,  and  ultimately 
it  has  been  shelved.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  every 
probability  of  its  sharing  the  same  fate  again.  First  of 
all  there  is  great  difficulty  as  to  the  necessary  establish- 
ment of  proper  places,  because  at  ports  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  purpose,  and  if  you  had  the  ground  it 
may  be  a  centre  of  disease.  Quarantine  places  are  in 
themselves  centres  of  disease.  Animals  placed  in 
them  are  sure  to  be  attacked,  especially  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  during  the  time  they  are 
affected  your  station  is  perfectly  useless,  because  you 
could  not  place  other  and  healthy  animals  there.  It 
may  be  said  that  you  can  have  separate  "lairs" 
properly  isolated  from  one  another,  but  I  think  this 
idea  is  better  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Conceive  the 
e  fleet  upon  the  mind  of  an  owner  of  stock  if  his  animals 
were  placed  in  a  certain  lair,  which  had  been  used  for 
cattle  from  another  part,  and  the  disease  broke  out 
among  them.  I  can  imagine  that  he  would  consider 
himself  an  aggrieved  person,  and  would  want  some 
recompense  for  his  loss  from  the  authorities  who  com- 
pelled him  to  place  his  animals  there.  The  grand 
objection  which  I  conceive  to  the  quarantine  station  is 
that  one  of  injustice  which  you  inflict  upon  owners  of 
healthy  stock  by  compelling  them  to  place  their  cattle 
in  a  place  where  the  disease  has  already  existed.  We 
should  require  some  system  very  much  more  complete 
than  any  at  present  established  before  we  could  say  to 
owners  of  cattle,  You  must  place  your  cattle  there  and 
keep  them  there  until  we  tell  you  to  take  them  away. 
Then  it  is  further  suggested  that  we  should  have  more 
stringent  regulations  with  reference  to  the  movement 
of  diseased  animals  in  our  country,  and  there  is  no 
question  at  all  that  more  stringent  measures  should  be 
carried  out. 

The  objection  which  is  constantly  urged  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  been  that  it  has 
been  entirely  inoperative.  The  grand  point  which  I 
urge  is,  that  it  has  never  been  properly  applied. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I  am  not  able  to 
point  to  a  single  district  in  which  the  Act  has  had  a 
perfectly  fair  trial  ;  no  district  in  which  I  could  say 
there  has  been  consistent  action  between  the  owners  of 
animals  and  local  authorities  ;  no  district  in  which  the 
owners  of  diseased  stock  have  been  very  anxious  to 
give  notice  of  the  existence  of  disease,  and  to  place 
the  animals  under  the  directions  of  the  local  authorities. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  reference  to  anyone  district  of  the 
country — if  in  no  one  district  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
have  been  fairly  carried  out,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair 
to  assert  that  the  Act  has  failed  in  a  particular  county 
when  it  has  not  been  tried  in  any  one  section  of  it. 
Uut  the  question  returns — what  further  regulations  can 
be  made,  assuming  that  they  can  be  carried  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  when 
it  has  obtained  an  entrance  into  this  country.  It  seems 
first  of  all  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
consistent  action  all  over  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  should  be  understood  either  that  there  is  a 
central  authority  which  decides  in  all  matters  with 
reference  to  the  movement  of  animals,  or  that  there 
should  be  an  agreement  between  the  authorities  that 
what  is  done  in  one  place  should  be  followed  in 
another,  because  if  you  take  stringent  measures  in  one 
county,  while  in  another  county  there  may  be  no  re- 
strictions at  all,  you  may  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
disease  in  your  county,  but  the  moment  you  give  up 
your  restrictions  the  disease  is  sent  in  among  you  in  all 
directions.  Besides  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  one 
county  will  submit  to  onerous  restrictions  while  all  the 
counties  round  it  are  free.  It  was  found  during  the 
operation  of  the  cattle  plague  rules  in  1866  and  1867, 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia 
were  almost  eradicated.  The  cases  were  so  few  and 
far  between  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a 
case,  but  as  soon  as  those  restrictions  were  removed 
animals  were  again  circulated  in  all  directions,  and  the 
diseases  in  question  again  made  their  appearance.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  Islington  market  had  been  free 
from  the  diseases,  but  soon  after  the  restrictions  were 
removed  a  diseased  animal  was  found,  followed  by 
several  others,  and  then  the  disease  went  on,  gradually 
extending  during  the  years  of  1868  and  1869,  and  con- 
tinued its  course  from  that  time  until  recently,  when  it 
has  begun  to  decline  to  a  great  extent.  Now,  the  re- 
strictions had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  disease  only 
when  they  were  in  operation,  and  it  is  a  saddening  re- 
flection that  we  have  no  chance  of  doing  away  with 
these  maladies  unless  we  consent  to  permanent  rules 
based  upon  stringent  principles. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  that  Professor  Browne  had  addressed 
himself  entirely  to  preventive  measures.  He  (Mr. 
Lovett)  would  be  pleased  to  know  whether,  when  their 


cattle  had  the  disease,  anything  could  be  done  to  cure 
them  ? 

Mr.  Troutbeck  said  that  Professor  Browne  had 
spoken  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  agiculturists  at  large. 
Could  he  suggest  to  them  how  that  co-operation  could 
best  be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Fancett  said  he  should  like  to  ask  the  question, 
how  long  Professor  Browne  considered  that  pastures 
which  had  had  infected  animals  on  them  should  lie  free, 
after  the  infected  cattle  were  removed,  before  other 
healthy  stock  were  placed  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Pain  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  animals 
which  had  once  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  had  got 
through  it,  were  not  again  affected,  even  though  brought 
into  contact  with  diseased  animals.  He  gave  an  instance 
where  he  had  some  young  things  suffering  from  the  mouth 
disease,  and  when  he  brought  other  older  animals,  which 
had  the  disease  in  the  previous  spring,  into  contact  with 
them  they  were  not  infected.  There  was  only  a  gate  to 
part  them,  and  they  were  constantly  together. 

Mr.  T.  Reeves  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  Professor 
whether  it  was  probable  that  if  some  half-a-dozen  ewes  in 
a  flock  were  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  it 
would  not  spread  to  the  remainder  of  the  flock?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  he  had  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 
His  man  told  him  that  he  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
among  his  ewes,  and  on  his  going  and  inspecting  them  he 
found  that  such  was  the  case.  Of  course  they  could  not 
move  the  affected  animals  off  the  farm,  but  they  isolated 
them  as  much  as  possible  with  one  or  two  others  which 
appeared  healthy.  Well,  the  healthy  sheep  which  were 
isolated  with  the  unhealthy  ones  escaped,  and  so  did  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  flock,  with  the 
exception  of  those  originally  attacked,  and  which  he  had 
stated  were  isolated.  There  was  another  similar  case. 
A  friend  of  his  bought  at  the  Barnet  fair  ten  Devon  steers, 
which  he  picked  out  of  a  herd  of  about  ninety.  The  ten 
animals  were  brought  down  in  a  truck  together  to  Staple- 
hurst  station,  and  then  he  (the  speaker)  took  five  of  them 
to  his  farm,  and  his  friend  took  the  other  five  to  his  place. 
On  the  following  Saturday  morning,  one  of  his  (the 
speaker's)  beasts  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
the  whole  of  his  five  ultimately  had  it  very  badly,  but  the 
whole  of  his  friend's  five  escaped. 

Professor  Browne,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
curative  measures,  said,  that  where  the  disease  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  going  on  well  through  its  various 
stages,  the  least  done  the  better.  He  had  no  doubt  from 
what  he  had  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  serious 
results  of  these  diseases  were  due  to  some  outrageous 
system  of  treatment  adopted.  If  the  mouth  ulcerated 
badly  it  was  well  to  give  the  animal  a  little  medicine,  but 
the  only  thing  they  should  apply  locally  was  a  little  lotion 
to  the  feet.  It  was  advisable  to  keep  the  feet  clean  ;  a 
little  nitre  and  water  or  Condy's  fluid  or  anything  of  that 
kind  was  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  feet  in  a  healthy 
state.  They  should  also  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
animals  from  moving  about.  He  had  noticed  that  some 
of  the  foreign  animals  suffered  frightfully  in  their  feet, 
and  that  they  trod  their  foot  out  of  the  hoofs.  They 
should  keep  the  animals,  when  their  feet  were  very  bad,  in 
as  fixed  a  position  as  possible,  piling  up  little  heaps  of 
grass  to  prevent  them  moving  about  for  it,  and  it  had 
been  found  a  good  treatment  to  enclose  the  diseased 
animals  in  a  certain  number  of  hurdles  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  hoof 
from  the  foot.  As  to  Mr.  Troutbeck's  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  co-operation  of  all  owners  of  diseased 
cattle,  he  could  only  suggest  that  all  such  owners  should 
render  the  authorities  every  assistance  they  could  in 
carrying  out  the  various  regulations  which  were  imposed. 
Another  question  he  had  been  asked  was,  how  long  should 
pastures  be  kept  free  after  diseased  cattle  had  been  in 
them  before  healthy  ones  were  introduced?  That  was  a 
question  which  was  very  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  length 
of  time  the  vitality  of  the  virus  would  last  depended  very 
much  upon  the  circumstance  and  the  locality,  whether  it 
was  wet  or  frosty,  and  so  on.  However,  there  was  very 
little  doubt  that  the  infecting  action  was  destroyed  soon, 
although  if  there  was  just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  it  in 
its  soft  state  it  would  last  much  longer  than  under  other 
circumstances.  They  did  not  find,  however,  that  out- 
breaks generally  re-occurred  after  the  pasture  had  been 
free  for  a  period  of  10  days.  They  had  also  recommended 
a  good  top-dressing  of  lime  as  a  good  preventive  measure. 
With  reference  to  a  re-occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  the  same  animal,  it  used  to  be  held 
that  when  an  animal  once  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  had  recovered  from  it  that  the  animal  was  perfectly 
safe  from  an  attack  of  that  malady  at  any  future  time. 
But  during  the  late  outbreaks  exceptions  had  occurred  to 
this  theory,  and  repeated  outbreaks  in  the  same  herds  and 
animals  had  taken  place.  Thus  the  rule  that  had  been 
set  up  was  very  much  shaken.  They  had  had  cases  of  an 
outbreak  of  the  same  character  occurring  three  times  in 
the  same  animal,  and  in  the  same  season.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  cases  of  this  description, 
it  might  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  rule  that  an  infection 
is  not  likely  to  re-occur  in  the  same  animal  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  inoculation,  I 
have  over  and  over  again  recommended  this  course  when 
I  have  seen  that  no  better  measure  could  be  taken. 
When  the  malady  is  among  the  herd,  inoculation  will 
give  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  enable  you  to  get  rid 
of  it  from  the  herd  at  once.  Diseases  might  be  conveyed 
by  hares  and  rabbits  and  such  like  animals  among  a  herd. 


present  month.  Sixty  head  of  cattle,  bred  by  the  late 
\V,  I!.  S.  Sackville,  Esq.,  were  sold  by  him  near 
Thrapston,  Northamptonshire,  on  Friday  ;  51  head  of 
cattle,  the  entire  herd  of  Sir  W.  de  Capell 
Brooke,  Bart. ,  near  Kettering,  were  sold  on  Thursday. 
Next  week  sales  of  64,  near  Cockermouth,  and  57  at 
Charleywood,  near  Watford,  and  the  week  following 
two  together  (62)  at  Taverham,  near  Norwich,  engage 
him.  He  is  thus  a  busy  man,  with  large  personal  inte- 
rests at  stake.  Nevertheless  his  circulars  are  written 
in  unbiassed  style.  He  is  a  fair  historian  of  his  sub- 
ject;  and  the  sales  of  Mr.  Dodds,  Mr.  Strafford,  and 
Messrs.  Lythall  &  Clarke,  are  reported  as  fully  as 
his  awn. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  record  in  a  concise  form 
the  purchasers'  names  and  the  price  of  Shorthorns  sold 
by  auction,  the  prize  winners  at  the  principal  shows, 
expurtations,  and  various  other  points  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  breed.  Also  to  give  in  full  the  pedigrees 
of  those  animals  intended  for  private  sale  through  the 
medium  of  the  Register  kept  at  Langham  Place. 

Next  week's  sales  include  the  herd  belonging  to 
John  Stirling,  Esq.,  and  about  30  head  from  Mr.  J. 
Blackstock's  herd,  of  Hayton  Castle,  at  Bridekirk, 
near  Cockermouth,  on  Tuesday— chiefly  selected  from 
the  stocks  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
J.  P.  Foster,  R.  Jefferson,  and  John  Wood,  of  Stan- 
wick.  Colonel  Towneley's  England's  Hero  (26, 104), 
a  son  of  Mr.  Booth's  England's  Glory,  from  a 
Butterfly  cow,  is  the  sire  of  the  young  stock,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.  Mr.  Blackstock's  herd  was  started 
many  years  ago  with  some  of  Major  Thompson's,  Mr. 
G.Dale  Trotter's,  and  other  good  stocks.  It  has  since 
been  crossed  with  bulls  of  Bates  blood,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Baslow,  of  the  "  Barrington"  tribe, 
is  the  present  sire. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes'  herd,  at  Charleywood, 
near  Rickmansworth,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  and  of 
this  we  are  told  in  the  Circular  that  more  than  half 
this  good  herd  is  descended  from  the  "Celia"  tribe, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  few  tribes  so  long  and  carefully 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  at  Babraham.  The 
other  portion  of  this  herd  includes  representatives  of 
Earl  Ducie's  Lizzie  by  4TH  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
Bolden's  Czarina  by  2D  Grand  Duke,  Mr.  B. 
Wilson's  Brawith  Bud,  the  "  Darlingtons,"  "  Juli- 
ettas,"  and  other  favourite  strains.  The  stock  is  very 
full  of  Kirklevington  blood,  and  has  been  frequently 
distinguished  in  the  showyards. 


Ufltices  of  §00ks. 

Thornton's  Circular  (No.  21);  A  Record  of  Short- 
horn Transactions,  crc.  John  Thornton,  15,  Lang- 
ham  Place,  London,  W. 
Mr.  Thornton  has  a  large  interest  in  "Shorthorn 
transactions."  With  this  twenty- first  of  his  quarterly 
circulars  he  has  sent  us  no  fewer  than  six  catalogues  of 
herds  which  he  is  himself  to  sell  by  auction  during  the 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations.— Like  the  Wheat  the 
Hops  will  all  fall  short  of  the  estimates  made  of  their 
yield  some  three  weeks  ago  ;  and  it  is  apparent  to  all 
even  now,  in  these  early  days  of  the  picking,  that  the 
crop  has  been  generally  overset.  There  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  much  bine  anywhere,  so  that  all  the  Hops  may 
be  seen  at  once  :  there  are  none  hid  up  by  the  leaves 
this  year  as  was  the  case  last  season,  when  the  quan- 
tity was  frequently  under-estimated.  In  most  districts 
the  mould  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  sad  havoc. 
Very  many  acres  will  hardly  be  picked  at  all,  or  if  they 
are  picked  their  produce  will  not  be  saleable.  For  many 
years  mould  has  not  assumed  such  a  virulent  type,  or 
"  run  "  so  persistently  or  quickly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  without  explanation,  in  spite  of  sulphur.  But 
the  growers  in  some  cases  have  rather  neglected  to 
sulphur  their  Hop  plants,  and  have  either  omitted  to 
sulphur  them  altogether,  or  too  late,  when  the  Hops 
were  fully  out.  In  most  cases,  when  sulphuring  was 
done  before  the  plants  came  into  burr,  and  just  when 
they  were  in  full  burr  or  bloom,  the  mould  is  compara- 
tively of  trifling  consideration  ;  too  many  growers,  how- 
ever, made  careless  as  to  mould  by  their  immunity 
from  its  ravages  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  omitted 
to  sulphur  until  the  plants  were  in  "full  Hop,"  and 
then,  seeing  mould  present,  sulphured  night  and  day 
without  much  effect,  as  the  mould  spores  were  well 
established,  and  the  fungoid  growth  had  become 
marvellously  rapid  under  most  favouring  atmospheric 
conditions.  Such  late  sulphuring  also  is  probably 
somewhat  detrimental  to  the  brewing  influences 
of  the  Hops,  but  it  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  to 
condemn  all  "sulphuring  on  the  poles,"  as  the 
Times  Hop  correspondents  did  in  their  effusion 
of  last  Tuesday,  for  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  growers  who  have  carefully  experimented 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  judicious  use  of  sulphur  has 
tended  in  a  wonderful  degee  to  increase  the  production 
of  choice  Golding  Hops  in  this  country  during  the  last 
seven  years.  The  immense  amount  of  manure  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  Hops  causes  an  unhealthy  and 
unnatural  state  of  the  plants,  which  state  favours  fun- 
goid development  and  its  rapid  growth,  and  sulphur 
acts  either  as  a  corrective  to  the  plant  itself,  by  purify- 
ing its  sap,  and  thus  rendering  it  less  pleasant  nidus 
for  fungoid .  spores  by  direct  physical  or  chemical 
escharotic  action  upon  the  mould  germs.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  late  high  winds  have  reduced  the 
quantity  of  Hops  by  from  1  cwt.  to  f  cwt. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  more  or  less  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  gardens.  On  almost  every  pole  there  are 
some  Hops  bruised  by  the  wind,  which  have  turned 
red,  and  will  be  mere  "flyers"  by  picking  time.  In 
many  cases  poles  have  snapped  in  two  half  way  up,  and 
the  bine  has  either  been  cut  off  at  the  same  point,  or 
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has  twisted  so  that  the  sap  is  stopped,  and  the  Hops 
will  wither  prematurely.  In  East  Kent  this  wind 
damage  is  more  apparent  than  in  other  parts  of  Kent  or 
Sussex,  because  the  gardens  are  more  exposed  and  the 
poles  are  more  heavily  laden  with  Hops.  Mould  is 
very  rife  in  East  Kent,  and  the  crop  falls  short  of  the 
estimate  everywhere  ;  the  quality  will  not  be  very 
good,  owing  to  the  presence  of  mould.  Picking  will 
not  be  general  in  Mid- Kent  or  the  Weald  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  until  the  5th  or  6th  inst.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  in  all  these  districts  the  quantity 
will  fall  short  of  that  anticipated,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  the  plants  have  made  a  sudden  and  rapid 
improvement  late  in  the  season ;  the  quality  and 
colour  will  be  considerably  affected  by  mould  and  the 
high  winds,  yet  there  are  certain  favoured  localities 
where  some  very  choice  samples  will  be  grown. 

In  all  these  large  Hop  districts  the  crop  will 
be  lessened  in  quantity  and  hurt  in  the  matter 
of  quality  by  the  very  early  picking,  forced  to  some 
extent  by  the  spread  of  mould  and  by  the  fear  of 
the  growers  that  the  Hops  would  "go  off"  quickly— 
that  is,  a  change  in  their  colour  prematurely,  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air,  by  reason  of  their  somewhat 
unhealthy  condition.  It  is  thought  that  the  Farnham 
Hop  gardens  will  yield  about  8  cwt.  to  9  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  that  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  will  give 
about  7  cwt.  per  acre  of  good  and  useful  Hops,  while 
the  produce  per  acre  of  the  whole  kingdom  will  be 
somewhere  about  8  cwt.,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  "abundant  crop." 

The  German  Hop  crop  is  generally  good,  and  the 
picking  of  the  early  sorts  commenced  some  days 
ago.  The  late  sorts  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  a  few 
days.  It  seems  that  the  German  growers  also  began  to 
pick  the  Hops  before  they  were  ripe,  as  a  corre- 
spondent  from  Nuremburg  writes  : — "  We  are  getting 
plenty  of  Hops,  but  what  have  hitherto  been  brought 
to  market  is  the  merest  grass — these  Hops  do  not 
smell  like  Hops." 

French  accounts  of  Hops  are  not  so  good  as  the 
German,  while  it  is  gathered  that  in  Belgium  they 
have  somewhat  improved  since  the  rain,  but  that  the 
crop  will  be  one-third  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

American  reports  still  speak  of  a  much  shorter  crop 
than  the  short  one  of  last  year,  and  will  require  a  large 
quantity  of  Hops  from  England  and  Germany.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  increase  of  brewing  and  beer 
consumption  all  over  the  world,  the  shortness  of  stocks 
of  old  Hops  everywhere,  the  moderate  crops  of  England 
and  Belgium,  and  the  poor  yield  of  America,  English 
Hop  growers  will  get  good  prices  for  their  Hops  this 
year,  if  they  will  not  crowd  them  all  at  once  into  the 
very  narrow  channels  in  the  Borough,  through  which 
they  must  pass  before  they  are  distributed  to  the 
brewers,  according  to  the  wretched  system  which  holds 
in  the  trade. 


their  place  with  the  great  extra  risk  of  disease— it  is  of 
importance  to  know  how  the  country  is  occupied  that 
supplied  these  cattle.  Of  course  it  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  from  want  of  the  completion  of  the 
Ordnance  survey  to  give  correct  details.  There  is 
generally  ample  information  given  when  properties  are 
for  sale,  and  enough  is  known  of  all  landed  estates  to 
enable  the  owners  or  occupants  to  supply  all  the  infor- 
mation required,  provided  they  are  willing.  I  fear  the 
fact  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech  is  very  apparent, 
that  he  wants  to  supply  no  information  as  to  deer  and 
game,  and  to  set  aside  the  attempt  of  Lord  Napier  as 
impracticable,  because  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  have 
it  appear  in  the  returns  that  perhaps  two  or  three 
millions  of  acres  of  the  land  of  Scotland  are  under  deer, 
and  that  perhaps  as  many  more  are  occupied,  chiefly  if 
not  entirely,  with  game  or  such  vermin.  I  again 
repeat  that  if  tenant-farmers  are  required  to  supply 
complete  annual  details  of  the  stock  and  crop,  all  other 
owners  or  occupiers  should  be  required  to  do  so  also  ; 
and  if  correct  information  is  not  supplied  by  those  who 
fail  to  do  so  now,  that  we  tenants  decline  also.  A 
Tenant- Farmer  in  the  "North  British  Agriculturist." 


Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — At  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  I  completed  and  sent  off  last 
week  a  return  of  the  mode  I  occupy  every  acre  of  the 
farm  I  lease.  Such  returns  seem  to  be  supplied  by 
parties  either  owning  or  occupying  4,538,336  acres  of 
land  in  Scotland,  as  that  is  the  number  reported  in  the 
published  list  of  the  returns  sent  in  by  the  Board  for 
1S72.  There  are,  however,  nearly  twenty  million  of 
acres  in  Scotland.  It  appears  that  no  account  is  taken 
of  fifteen  million  of  acres.  Now,  as  all  that  land 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  some  one,  why  should  those 
who  do  so  not  be  called  on  to  send  in  complete 
returns  ?  As  I  read  Lord  Napier's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  substance  the 
information  he  asked  for  was  a  more  thorough  and 
correct  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  of 
Scotland  is  occupied  than  is  at  present  obtained.  But 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  objected  to  this  as  being  un- 
necessary. It  thus  appears  that  his  Grace,  while 
thinking  it  perfectly  right  that  some  tenant-farmers  and 
other  small  occupiers  of  land  should  be  called  on 
to  make  returns  down  to  every  quarter  of  an  acre  they 
hold,  such  as  he  and  other  great  and  small  landlords 
and  tenants  who  own  or  occupy  fifteen  million  of  acres 
of  Scotland  should  be  asked  to  give  no  return  whatever 
of  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  I  cannot  see  the  justice 
of  this,  and  mucli  fear  that,  if  such  remarks  as  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  be  repeated  by  other  members  of 
the  Government,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
correct  statistics  from  many  farmers  in  Scotland.  As 
a  feeder  of  cattle  and  sheep,  I  think  when  I  supply  the 
information  the  Board  of  Trade  asks  of  me,  that 
similar  information  ought  to  be  required  of  all  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland,  or  these 
returns  should  be  dropped.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  continue  to  supply  the  information  asked  of  me,  and 
thus  help  in  procuring  correct  statistics.  But  if  the 
great  landed  proprietors — Whig  and  Tory — decline  to 
furnish  such  information  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  why 
should  I  and  others  be  called  on  to  do  so  ?  and  if  tins 
is  persisted  in,  I  do  believe  that  very  soon  it  will  be 
impossible  to  collect  statistics  in  Scotland.  It  no 
doubt  is  of  importance  to  know  what  is  the  occupation 
of  the  land  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country  to  many 
parties  ;  but  to  me — who  formerly  bought  and  fed  no 
other  description  of  cattle  than  North  Highland  from 
the  glens,  all  of  which  have  disappeared  from  the 
markets,  and  I  am  compelled  to  take  to  Irish  cattle  in 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Blister  for  Recovery  of  Hair  :  Wootton-under-Edgc. 
If  the  hair  follicles  are  destroyed,  which  is  most  prob- 
able, no  amount  of  blistering  will  cause  the  hair  to  grow. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  eruption  of  hair  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  dense  cuticle  in  the  surface. 
In  this  case  a  blister  will  remove  the  obstruction,  and 
allow  the  hair  to  grow. 

Hops  :  May  Hill.  We  cannot  quite  make  out,  from  the 
two  bruised  specimens  sent,  what  sort  they  are.  There 
may  be  a  large  crop,  as  there  very  often  is  of  second- 
rate  qualities,  and  if  our  correspondent  will  hereafter 
send  us  an  account  of  the  quantity  grown  per  acre,  and 
price  realised,  giving  name  of  sort  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation, we  should  be  glad  to  publish  his  communica- 
tion. Meanwhile  we  have  to  report  that  there  is 
nothing  special  to  notice  as  to  quality  of  the  Hops  sent 
to  us.  They  are  unripe  also,  so  that  we  cannot  judge 
as  to  their  brewing  power,  as  the  farina  is  not  fully 
developed  in  them. 


s.  d.    s. 
6    4to6 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Sept.  i. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  not  quite  so  large  as  on  last 
Monday  ;  choice  qualities  especially  are  scarce.  Prices 
have  advanced  on  all  descriptions,  and  a  good  clearance 
is  effected.  We  have  a  very  short  supply  of  Sheep,  and 
consequently  higher  prices  are  given,  although  reluctantly. 
The  Lamb  season  has  closed.  We  have  a  fair  supply  of 
Calves.  Trade  is  not  quite  so  active,  but  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  of  late.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
1660  Beasts,  8465  Sheep,  and  345  Calves ;  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  20  Beasts ;  and  2505 
Beasts  and  20  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Best  Scots,  Here-  \  Best     Long-wools 

fords,  &c.         . .     6     4to6     8  !  Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —  . . 

Best  Shorthorns..     6     2—6     6  '  Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     8—6     o 
2d  quality  Beasts.     5     4 — 5     8  !  Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  |  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds       . .     6     8 — 7     o     Calves       . .         . .     4     o — 6    o 

Do.  Shorn  ..     ..     —     ..J  Pigs  ..         ..4    4—5    6 

Beasts,  4185  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,330  ;  Calves,  405  ;  Pigs,  95. 
Thursday,  Sept.   4. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  both  of  English  and  foreign 
Beasts  than   on    last   Thursday ;    there  is,    however,    a 
demand  for  them  at  about  Monday's  quotations.     The 
trade  is  not  brisk  for  Sheep  ;  the  supply  is  very  middling, 
both  as  to  quality  and  numbers.     Monday's  quotations 
are  pretty  well  maintained.    Choice  Calves  are  in  demand, 
and  rather  dearer.     There  are  20  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ; 
they  are    quickly    disposed    of,    at    good    prices.     Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  400  Beasts,  5680  Sheep,  and 
530  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

d.     s.  d.  I  s .  d.    s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools    6     4106     6 
4to6     8  I  Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

2 — 6     6  [  Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     8—6     o 
4 — 5     8  '  Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Lambs       . .         . .        . .  — 

Calves       ..  . .     4     o — 6     2 

Pigs  ..  ..4     4-5     6 


Here- 


Best  Scots, 
fords,  Sec 
Best  Shorthorns . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds       .. 
Do.  Shorn 
Beasts,  1410  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,470  ;  Calves,  665  ;  Pigs,  60. 


6 
6 
5 

6    8- 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Sept.  4. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        17$.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do,  15J.         M 

Small  Pork,  5s.  i,d,  to  $s.   8rf.  ;    Large  Pork,   4s.    Sd.  to 
5s.  od.  per  8  lb. 


■hid.  Meadow 
Interior  do. 


Si 
I 
New  do.    . 

I  •  1 1  ■  -  j lo 

Superior  Clover 


HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Sept. 


Hay.  f 


10s 


Inferior  Clover    ..   jos.  to    024 
1  Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  —  — 

I  New  do.  . .         . .   70         100 

Straw        ..         ..40  4  j 

TosituA  Bah  br. 


Wiiitp.chai'EL,  Tuesday,  Sept.  2. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    So*. to  84J.  [  Prime  old  Clover. . 
50        70       Inferior  do.  do.    . 
Prime  .id  cut  do... 
I  New  Clover  .. 
j  Inferior  do 


Inferior  do. 

I 


me  New  Hay  . .  — 

Inferior — 

Straw      33 


8o£.to  105?. 
60         70 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Sept.  4. 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  the  new  growth  at  market,  and  for  health* 
and  coloury  samples  there  is  a  very  good  demand,  at 
prices  ranging  from  gos.  to  itos.  for  Sussex,  and  from 
90s.  to  140J.  for  Kents.  The  quality,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
good,  it  being  too  early  for  the  better  sorts  of  Hops,  but 
next  week  will  see  the  market  well  supplied.  There  are 
very  general  complaints  of  mould  from  all  parts  of  the 
plantations,  and  it  is  feared  that  fully  one-third  of  this 
year's  yield  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  this  disease. 

Continental  advices  on  the  whole  are  rather  less  favour- 
able ;  still  there  will  doubtless  be  a  considerable  surplus 
available  for  export  to  this  country. 

The  American  crop,  according  to  latest  advices,  is 
likely  to  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  by  several  thousand 
bales. 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  . 


-.3 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Sept.  1. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  the  quality  and  condition  of  which 
were  inferior  to  that  of  last  week ;  picked  samples 
brought  an  advance  of  is.  per  qr.,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  other  descriptions.  The  attendance  was  fair, 
and  the  demand  for  foreign  good,  at  an  advance  of  fully 
2s.  per  qr.  upon  Australian,  American,  and  fine  Russian, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  Baltics.  Barley  was  is,  per 
qr.  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  brought  fully  late  rates. 
Oats  command  somewhat  more  money.  Flour  was 
against  buyers. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      I jr.     *,|  If.     » 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  64—66  Red 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  67 — 69  Red 

—  Talavera 68 — 72 

—  Norfolk     I     — 

—  Foreign    54— 72 

Barley,  grind  &  dist., — j  to  — s . .  Chev.      — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk    |     —     1 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire..  Potato  l     —     JFeed    .... 

—  Irish Potato1     —      Feed   .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  22 — 25  Feed    .... 

Rye I     —      Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    —     I 

Beans,  Mazagan ~-s.  to—  s... Tick      —      Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon —s.  to  —j... Winds'     —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  38—40  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  34—  36  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  -per  sack     — 

—  2d  ditto ditto      —      Country  .. 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—68  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  Sept.  3. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  sale  at  Mark  Lane  to- 
day was  only  moderate.  A  firm  tone  pervaded  the  trade, 
and  late  prices  were  fully  supported.  For  foreign  Wheat 
there  was  a  steady  demand,  and  Monday's  advance  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  supply  of  Barley  was  small, 
and  fine  malting  kinds  realised  high  prices.  Malt  sold 
slowly,  but  was  firm  in  value.  Oats  were  in  but  moderate 
supply,  and  the  trade  was  firm,  at  fully  late  rates.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  unaltered  in  value.  The  Flour  trade  was 
firm,  at  full  prices. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  Sec,  into  London  uy  Water  Carriage 


62 — 64 
64-68 


44-48 
35—54 


31-34 


34—36 
-42 

33—4o 
28-34 


40—75 


English  & 

Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
150 


56,550 


56,700 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Flour. 


Qrs. 


Qrs. 

18,780 


Sacks. 


2430 
2530   brls. 


18,780 


Liverpool,  Sept.  2. — There  was  a  good  attendance. 
Weather  showery.  Wheat  is  generally  held  for  3d.  per 
cental  advance  on  all  descriptions  since  Friday,  but  the 
sales  reported  are  not  extensive.  Flour  in  good  request, 
at  6d.  per  barrel  more  money.  Beans  steady.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  without  change.  Indian  Corn  :  Prime  quality 
scarce  and  in  good  demand,  at  extreme  prices.  Mixed 
American,  30^.  6d.  for  480  lb. 

Averages. 


July  26  .. 

Aug.  2  . . 

—  9  •* 

—  16  .. 

—  23  .. 

—  30  .. 

Average 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


60s  id 

59    9 

36s  od 
36    8 

59  ii 

60  8 
60     3 
62     5 

34  « 

37     ■> 
39     6 
39  « 

37     4 


Oats. 


3onorf 
28     5 

27  5 

28  8 

29  g 
38     9 


*9 


SEED  MARKET. 
A  few  samples  of  new  French  red  Clover  seed  are  now 
offering  on  our  market,  but  not  many  sales  have  yet  been 
made.  Trefoil  and  white  Clover  seeds  are  both  very  firm. 
For  Tr i folium  we  have  a  fair  retail  demand,  at  unchanged 
rates.  Some  new  home-grown  white  Mustard  seed  QU 
this  week  appeared  at  Mark  Lane,  but  the  prices  asked 
were  too  high  to  admit  of  business.  In  winter  Tares 
there  is  a  good  trade  passing,  at  full  rates;  the  quantity 
offering  is  limited.  Yearling  and  new  Rye  continues  in 
brisk  request  ;  besides  our  home  demand  there  is  a  strong 
inquiry  for  this  article  from  France.  Rape  seed  is  is. 
per  qr.  dearer.  In  bird  seeds  there  is  not  much  doing. 
Large  blue  Peas  are  still  very  scarce. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Sept.  3. 
East  Wy lam,  30*. ;  Holywell  Main,  30 s. ;  West  Hartley, 
391,  gd,  ;  Walls  End  Hetton,  33J.;  Walls  End  Tunstall, 
30J.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,  33J.;  Walls 
End  South  Kelloe,  32J.  yt.\  Walls  End  Tees,  32*.  91/. 
— Ships  at  market,  28  ;  sold,  2S  ;  at  sea,  25. 
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DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS. 

B.   S.  Williams 

BEGS  TO    ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF    DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS, 

CONTAINING 

A  DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   of  HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    NARCISSUS,    &c, 

ALSO 

A  Select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c, 

is  now  ready,  Post  Free  on  application. 
VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CHOICE   BULBS   FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE   PINE-APPLE  NURSERY   COIPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED    BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  F.R.H.S.,  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  highest  distinction,  the  MEDAL 
ol  MERIT,  was  awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of 
VEGETABLE.  AGK.ICULTUR  \L,  and  n  iWER  SEEDS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES.  m4,„~,™     r 

Now  ready,  oralis  and  post  free,  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 
DUTCH   l'T.OVVEK   ROOTS.  „      . 

DICK  RAIH'IA  ME  AND  CO.,  130,  High  Ilolborn,  "W.C.;  Seed 
Grounds,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


r\    U    T    C    H 


B     U     L     B     S.  I  1873. 


1873.  I 

First  importation  just  arrived  in  very  excellent  condition,  comprising 
nearly  evcrv  known  spring  [lowering  bulb. 

The  CARLISLE  COLLECTION,  ais.  and  4M.  each,  carnage 
free.    Priced  List  un  applii  ation 

SEEDS  for  AUTUMN  SOWING  (01  <■  \  B  DEN  and  FARM. 

ORNAMENTAL,  DECIDLU  >U.S  and  FOREST  TREES  in  large 
quantities.  Visitors  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  large  stock 
extending  over  100  acres.  „    , 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES,  including  the  new  sorts  of  the  year, 
arc  crown  very  extensively. 

The  Knowcfield  Nurseries  arc  exposed,  and  the  northern  climate 
severe;  all  plants,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  thrive  well  when 
removed.     Triced  Lists,  and  special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNK,  Seed  MerchaiMs  ami  Nursery- 
men, Carlisle,  and  at  36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Established  over 
half  a  century. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &    SON, 
WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


CHEAP    PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.   LEY,    Exotic    Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  is  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  all 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  paelcages  gratis 
for  cask  with  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea. 

CAMELLIAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 

two  guineas. 

FERNS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra 
large,  two  guineas.  * 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 

One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea, 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  TOHN    H.    LEY,    Exotic 

Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


VIENNA    UNIVERSAL    EXHIBITION,    1873. 


A    HIGHEST    CLASS    MEDAL, 


VIENNA,    1873 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 

THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 
BEADING-, 

Have  the  honour  of  announcing  that  they  have 
been  awarded 

A  MEDAL  OF  THE  HICHEST  CLASS 

For  their  Collection  of  GRASSES  and  GRASS  SEEDS  ;  FARM, 
VEGETABLE,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  ;  ROOT  MODELS,  Sec, 
exhibited  by  them  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 


THE    MEDAL    FOR    PROGRESS 


VIENNA,    1873. 


<IT  This  distinguished  award,   designated  the  " Medal  for  Progress"    is   intended  for    Exhibitors  who,    compared  with   the  productions 
exhibited  at  previous  Exhibitions,  can  prove  noticeable  progress  in  the  introduction  of  New  Material,  6r>c.  (as  see  instructions  to  the  Jury). 


SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

SUTTON  and  SONS  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  supplying  by  command  the  Grass  Seeds  for 
laying  down  the  Exhibition  grounds,  now  so  much  admired  at  Vienna,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  Official  Letter  from  the  Director-General  for  publication  : — 

"42,  Praterstrasse  II,    Vienna,  Mar.   10,   1873. 
"  Gentlemen, — /  beg   to  declare   that   to   my  knowledge,  and  with    my  permission,  no   other  Grass 
Seeds   have    been  furnished   by    an    English    Firm,  besides  your   own,  which  Grass  Seeds    have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  "  /  remain,   Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         "  Schwarz  Senborn." 


SUTTON  &  SOUS, 


Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL    BERKS    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 


READING. 
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Beautiful  Flowers 

FOR 

rsa*^4  WINTER  and  SPRING, 

EASY  of  CI 'L TUSE.     CARRIA GE  FREE. 

SUTTONS'  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS,  selected 
from  the  best  growers  in  Holland.  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUES gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTONS'  "TWO  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS,  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cultiva- 
tion.    Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'  "ONE  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cultiva- 
tion.    Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'  "HALF  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS,  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cul 
tivation. 


Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1873, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cul- 
tural Instructions,  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

uuA4r<nAJujtrn4 

SEEDSMEN      TO      THE      QUEEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


'  £3  3*.  P"  ioo- 


To    the   Trade. 
JAMES    W.    WIMSETT 

Hns  a  STOCK  of  the  following  to  offer,  cheap 

BOUVARDIA  HOGARTH, 

„  JASMINOIDES, 

,,  YREELANDI,  oj.  to  I2j.  per  doz. 

ADIANTUM  CONCINNUM  LATUM,  good  plants,  I  foot  high, 

QJ.  per  dc^cn 
LOMARIA  GIBBA,  50s.  per  too. 

„  ,,        in  48  size  pots,  strong,  801.  per  100. 

DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  J4t.  per  dozen. 
Also  a  quantity  of  small  FERNS,  various,  251.  per  100. 
DRAC.ENA  COOI'ERII,  18s.  per  dozen. 


ASHBURNHAM  PARK  NURSERY, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Post  Free. 
/^.ERANIUM- ALINE    SISLEY,    the   best    double 

white,  30  slamps. 
GERANIUM-ALBA  PLENA,  double  white,  12  stamps. 

,,    ASA  GRAY,  salmon,  white  edge,  double,  new  colour,  30  stamps. 
,,     CHARLES  LYELL,  quite  new  in  colour,  30  stamps. 
1,     ZONAL,  new  French,  six  varieties,  18  stamps  each. 
„     HAPPY  THOUGHTS,  very  distinct  form  ol  variegation,  having 
a  larjje  white  blotch  in  centre  of  leaf,  dark  zone,  green   edge. 
Received   first  prize  as  the   best    Nosegay  at   the   Geranium 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticuliural  Society.     30  stamps 
.,     LA  NEIGE,  like  lewel  in  shape,  of  violet  shade,  iS  stamps. 
DIANTHUS  IllGHCLERE.the  finest  Herbaceous  Plant  in  culti- 
vation. 9  stamps 
DRAC.ENA  REG  IN  A,  nice  plants,  18  stamps. 
PHLOX  LOTH  AIR,  the  finest  grown,  12  stamps. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  three  kinds,  36  stamps;  do,,  12  stamps. 
VERBENA   E.    PERKINS,  largest  and  best  white      Received  First- 

cUss  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
VIOLA  BLUE  KING  (fine  blue),  12  for  48  stamps. 

EDWARD  and  JOHN   PERKINS,  Leamington. 


Camellias,  Azaleas,  Plants  for  Winter  Blooming. 
JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  has 

tf      much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  STOCK   of   the   under- 
mentioned PLANTS  is  this  year  particularly  fine  and  healthy;  and 
he  begs  to  offer  them  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz  : — 
CAMELLIAS,  with  buds,  fine  named   sorts,  selection   left   to   J.   V., 

plants  1  to  \%  foot  high,  £7  per  100;  stronger,  j£io  Lo  ,£15  to  £20, 

and  upwards. 
CAMELLIA  ALBA  PLENA  (the  old  Double  White)  —J.  V.  hplds  the 

largest  and  finest  stock  of  this  greatly  esteemed  variety.     Good 

Clan ts,  without  buds,  per  100,  £B;  strong  do. ,  £ts  ;  extra  strong  and 
ushy,  each  5*.    to  8s.     Camellia  alba  plena,  with  buds,  are  not 
.supplied   separately,    but  a  good    proportion   is   added   to    those 
announced  with  buds. 
AZALEA  I  NDICA,— Finest  named  sorts,  J.   V.'s  selection,  per  100, 

£5  ■  stronger,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and  upwards. 
OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  full  of  fruit,  per  dozen,  281.;  extra   strong, 

per  dozen,  601. 
JASMINUM      GRANDIFLORUM      (true),     grafted      plants,    per 
dozen,  281. 

Early  orders  arc  respectfully  solicited,  and  are  to  be  directed  to 
J  E  AN     VERSCHAFFELT,     Nurseryman,    134,     Faubourg     dc 
Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  very  Cheap. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers,  as  well  as  those 
about  to  form  Collections,  to  the  after-mentioned  first-class  varieties, 
which  he  is  able  to  offer  at  remarkably  low  prices.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  (which  are  more  recently  imported),  they  arc  all  fit 
for  immediate  flowering;  in  fact,  many  did  so  during  last  winter  and 
spring.  They  are  all  thoroughly  clean,  and  true  to  name. 
At  to*.  6d.  each,  841.  per  dozen,  or  At  Kg.  each,  425.  per  dozen,  or  the 
26  for  801.,  package  included, 
for  cash  with  order: — 
Ccelogyne  cristata 
Cymbidium  aloifolium 
Cypripcdium  insignis 

,,  barbatum  nigrum 

,,  liilli.rum 

Pleione  Wallichii 
Cyrtochilum  stellatum 
Dendrobium  pukhcllum 
,,  speciosum 

,,  chrysanthum 

Stanhopca  Wardii 
,,  insignis 

m  granulosa 

Maxillaria  Harrisonii 
„  tetragona 

Aerides  odoratum 
Blctia  hyacinthin* 
Calanthc  vestita  rubra  oculata 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii 
Cattleya  Mossiae 

„        Loddigesii 
Lycastc  Skinnerii 
„        Dcppii 


the    26    for    i6at, ,   package 
_  eluded,  fur  cash  with  order  ;- 
Sophronites  grandillora 
Saccolabium  violaceum 
Tricnopilia  suavis 
„  tortilla 

Miltonia  Morelliana 
,,         spectabilis 
,,         Clowesii  major 
Cypripedium  villosum 
,,  Hookerae 

Dendrobium  densiflorum 
„  Farmerii 

„  speciosum 

Stanhopca  oculata 

,,         Devoniana 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Aerides  roscum 

„  ,,        supcrbiim 

„       odoratum  majus 
Cattleya  crispa 
Lycastc  aromatica 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus 
Oncidium  geraniflora 
,,  barbatum 

,,         grandiflorum 
Odontoglossum  Inslcayi  Eria  convallaria 

,,  pukhellum  majus     Epidendrum  vitellinum 

If  any  of  the  above  should  be  already  possessed,  many  others  can 
be  substituted. 

JOHN  H.  LEY, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Al«o  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


GARDEN      POTS,       GARDEN      POTTERY. 

John  Matthews, 

THE     ROYAL     POTTERY,     WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Calls  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Gentlemen  s  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  &c., 

To  the  superior  quality  of  the  GARDEN  POTS  and  GARDEN  POTTERY  manu- 
factured by  him.  GARDEN  POTS,  I  to  30  inches  diameter;  SEED  STRIKING,  FERN 
and  ORCHID  PANS;  RHUBARB  and  SEAKALE  POTS  "warranted  to  stand  the  frost," 
TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  ITALIAN  BASKETS,  ARBORETTES,  BORDER  TILES,  &c 


PRICE     LIST     FREE      TO      ALL      APPLICANTS. 
Book  of  Designs,  7d.  each,  post  free. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  Ihe  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    ic,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

IS"   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHE3  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMA  TES  FREE  on  APPLICA  TION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS    FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 

GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872X       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
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To  the  Trade. 

TEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  having  a  fine  large  stock 

*J      of  the  undermentioned  interesting  PALMS,  begs  to  offer  them 

at  very  tow  prices,  for  the  quantities  announced,  vie.: — 

CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS,  good  a  to  3-yr.  old  plants,  in  single  pots, 

£4  per  too ;  in  store  pots,  £a  8s.  per  100. 
LATANIA    BORBONICA,  1  to  is  foot  high,  with  two  to  three 

palmated  leaves,  i8r.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100,  > 

ClIAM-tROPS  FORTUNEI,  nice  3-yr.  old  plants,  in  single  pots, 

i  foot  high,  £4  per  ioo,  £10  per  1000. 
CHAMjCROPS  KXCELSA  VERA,  do.  do,  £1  P«r  «».  Li°  Pcr  IOO°- 
PI  YCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA,  fine   seedlings,   in  store  pots, 

£$  per  10a 
ARECA  MONOSTACHYA,  in  store  pots,  £6  per  100. 
KENTIA  BALMOREANA,  nice  young  plants,  £i  per  dozen. 
KENTIA  FORSTERIANA,  do.  do.,  £4  per  dozen. 
P1KENIX    RECLINATA   VERA,  fine  plants,   1  to  1%  foot   high, 

beginning  to  show  character,  £1  16s.  per  dozen,  j£i3  per  10a 
COCOS  MAXIM  I  LIANA,  3  feet  high,  £4  per  dozen,  £6  per  25. 
JUB/EA  SPECTABILIS,  1^101  feet  high,  £t  i«.  per  dozen. 
ARECA  SAI'IDA,  6  to  8  inches  high,  £3  per  dozen. 
EUTERPE  EDUL1S,  nice  plants,  £t  15*  per  dozen. 
PIUENIX  TENUIS,  3  feet  high,  ^4  16s.  per  dozen. 
SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS,  fine  plants,  about  3   feet  high,  £4  4$. 

per  dozen. 
PANDANUS  UTILIS,  fine  plants,  with  10  to  15  and  more  leaves, 

£t  10*.  per  dozen. 
Early  orders  solicited,  and,  to  avoid  delay  in  delivery,  please  address 
all  letters  to  I.  V.,  Ledeberg,  Ghent. 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,     Nurseryman,     134,     Faubourg     de 
Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium. _____^^____ 


#2£S%o 


FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 
EARLY  SPRING  FEED 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 
Suttons'  Mixture  of  Rapid-growing  Grasses 

and    CLOVERS    for  Sowing    on   the  Stubble,    for 
Winter  and  Spring  Feed. 

Suttons'   Improved   Italian   Rye-grass,  the 

best  and  most  productive  in  cultivation. 

Trifolium  incarnatum  (Early  Red  Trifolium). 
Trifolium  incarnatum  tardif  (Late  Red  Tri- 

FOLIUM),  a  valuable  succession  to  the  above. 

The  only  cultivation  necessary  for  Trifolium  is  to  harrow  the 
stubble  as  soon  as  the  Corn  is  carried ;  sow  the  seed,  and  if  the  soil 
is  very  light  or  weather  dry,  roll  after  sowing. 

Mustard  and  Rape.     New  Seed. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-crown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Alba  rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boule  dc  Ncige 


Gloire  de  Dijon 
Isabella  Sprunt 
La  France 
La  Marqu 


Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  I.acharme 


Duke  ol  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 
General  Jacqueminot 


Viclor  V'erdier 
ie.  Marie  Kady 
it  Falcot 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Fuitado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Eliie    Var- 
don 


Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Wasps,  Flies,  &c. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DAVIS'S     IMPROVED     WASP     DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe;  and  for  proof  that  this  is  not 
a  "  sfiurtoHs  imitation,"  sec  testimonials,  Iree  on  application,     if.  id, 
and  as.  get.  per  bottle,  post  free.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
13.   R.   DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  is.  &i.  and  as.  qd. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


T 


HE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 


Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition-* 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R    S   T 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  a1. 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold    Retail  by  Seedsmen,  ir 
boxes,  it.,  31.,  and  101.  6d. 


GAS        CONSERVATORY        BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES  of  all  size*. 
Cheapest  GAS  HATH,  ,£615*. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SHREWSBURY.     Patentee,     50,     Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;     and 
08,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 

SIR    |.   PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   14,  Tichhorne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant.    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.—  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WH.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural   Builder, 
•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  iai,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London.  S.W. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  ~     «fl—    ^                    To  the 

Her  Majesty,  fc^;-^         Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,  3^f9jj&S  By     sPecial     Warrant, 

dated   December  27,1865.  ■jM**aie*>?*fc4  dated    February   10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  ol  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEuUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with   Key  tc  Farriery,  £2  ids.  6d.,  and  £b  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

gg,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Glass.-Glass  for  Greenhouses. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and 
180,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E  C 
Have  always  on  hand  Boxes  of  SHEET  GLASS  of  stock  sizes,  suit- 
able for  Hothouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c.  Also  Cases 
of  large  sues  for  cutting  into  odd-sized  squares. 

ROLLED  PLATE,  which  intercepts  the  direct  rays,  but  not  the 
light  and  growing  heat  It  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  economises 
firing. 

WHITE  LEAD,  OIL,  TURPENTINE,  DRYERS,  PUTTY, 
and  all  other  Painting  Materials. 

CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  and  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS GARDENING  GLASS.     Price  List  on  application. 


C  O., 


Dromore  Heating  Company 

JOHN  COWAN  and  CO.  beg  to  announce 
that  they  have  been 

AWARDED 

A 

SPECIAL  SILVER  MEDAL 

AT  THE 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 

AT 

MANCHESTER, 

FOR  THEIR  PATENT 

COMPENSATING  SYSTEM  of  HEATING. 

J.  C.  &  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  their  Apparatus  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  with  full  particulars, 
may  be  had  on  application  to 

JOHN     COWAN    and    CO.,     DROMORE,     KENMARE,     CO.     KERRY. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  i 
SERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-01.  good  sheet  glass  ..70 

6  feet     „  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..is    6 

Portable  Box  containing    one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  leet  by  8  feet       ..         ,.  5;    o 

Sole    Agent    and     Manufacturer  of   RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 

PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 

the  South  of  England. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
fPHE         IMPROVED 

X  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORI ES,  GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES,  &C 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and   CO., 
(late   Bury  &    Pollard,  Successors   to 
John  R.   Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill.) 
These    BOILERS  are  adapted   for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  NO  Brickwork. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

Bear    Garden,    New     Park    Street, 
Soulhwark,  London,  S.E. 


SADDLE 


1  nese  Doners  possess  an  ine  aavamages  01  me  om  oauuie  duhit. 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes  :■ 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  s.d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20  ,, 

'8  ,. 

>4  11 

400 

800 

20    ,| 

18  „ 

3°  11 

500 

goo 

»4   >■ 

a4   ii 

24   ii 

700 

12    0    0 

24  II 

'4   n 

3°  11 

850 

14    0    0 
10    0    0 

34   11 

=4   11 

36  ., 

1,000 

24  .1 

28  „ 

a;: 

£: 

1,400 

1,800 

30     0    0 
25    0    0 

3,600 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

30  „ 

<X>  ., 

4,500 

50    0    o 

48  „ 

48  „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

<8   „ 

48 ,. 

>4t    .. 

10,000 

too    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soulhwark, 
London,  S.E. 
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Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH    and    WO  O  D,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Briefly  Hill — London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.    Estimates 
on  application. __ ____ 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC 
ING  HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


rpHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT      HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     complete,    or     supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue^ 


By  Eoyal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.   G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 
DOBERTS'S       PATENT      PORTABLE      TERRA 

JLAi  COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  : — "  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ol  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  AND  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 
ARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  W.C.,  have    always    in    stock    a    large   quantity  of 
GARDEN     and     PACKING     MATS     of    every    description;     also 

NG, TIFFANY. 


M- 


Garden,  W.C.,  h; 
....JEN     and     PACK.. 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTI 


RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj  ;  Petersburgh,  60s.  andSoj,;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  w,,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C, 


THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30.A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

HP  HE     SILICATE     ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION. 

-L  To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

AGRICULTURAL~LOCOMOTIVES. 


AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  HE  LAID  ON  liY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.    Free   to   all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE   SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C; 

And  2i,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  ACENTS. 


FOWLER'S    PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at   WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E. C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


B 


URNEY'S        PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


CORNERS. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Priie  Medals  lor  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


P> 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTONS     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


nj?    their    Harness   Rooms  can  be    supplied  with 
™    SADDLE    and    HARNESS 


Gentlemen  altering    their   Harness 
BARTON'S     newly-Tmproved     IRON 

BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent   person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


TH  E  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  jjreat  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kimisland  Road.E. 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORN  AM  EN  TAL  PA  VI  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
3$.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  141.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2i.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supolied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  tne  Trade 


THOMAS'S 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING, 

By  Improved  Machinery  :  Superior  Quality, 
Reduced  Prices. 


PRICES 

Per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  wide. 


Mesh. 

Light. 

Medium 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

J.     d. 

2    inch  .  *         .. 

0    3k 

0    4 

0  H 

°  sl 

0    7i 

0    61 

0     j\ 

1  \  inch  ,.         ., 

0    4 

0    S 

i£  inch  . , 

0    4i 

0    5i 

O     9 

1    inch  . , 

0    9 

1    0 

1     3 

I      8 

£  inch  .. 

1    o£ 

I      2j 

1    S 

1    10 

100  yards    Carriage    Paid     to     all     principal     Railway 

Stations  in  England. 
Usual  Widths  Kept  in  Stock — 12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  inches. 

All  widths  charged  at  proportionate  prices. 
Soft  Galvanized  Tying  Wire,  Sd.  per  lb. 
Cutting  Nippers,  is.  6d.  per  pair. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  Wire 
Netting  amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special 
quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

tg^  Illustrated   and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
|  scription  of  Horticultural  Wircwork  on  application. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
T7t.  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 

THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Sd.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores 


Now  ready,  price  2s., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.   W.  ALLEN,   ii,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C;    and   of   all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  ioj. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


■_  Silver  Medal,  1872. 

TEMMETT'S    ESTATE    and    FARM     ACCOUNT 
tF  BOOK. 

"  Superior  to  any  we  have  seen."—  The  Times. 

"  It  is  concise  and  simple." — Jas.  Sanderson,  Esq. 

"  Shall  do  my  best  to  recommend  it  wherever  and  whenever  I  have 
an  opportunity."— Jno.  Bailev  Denton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jcmmett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binheld,  Berks,  is  open  to  give 
information,  and  arrange  the  accounts  for  any  owner  of  estates  need- 
ing to  be  put  in  a  business  condition. 

SIMPKIN:  London.     LOVEJOY  :  Reading. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailev  Denton,  C.E,  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).— UXDER-DRAIN  AGE, 
w.  64.;  ROAD  MAKING  (Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6*.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  \Jourttal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6t);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  2s  ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  if  6./.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6d  ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  m  6d 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailev  Denton, 
Jun.,  it.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS    and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  39,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

THE~SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  41/.  ;   Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holbom 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Jannvi  S  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings, 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porlcous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


September  6,  1S73.] 
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A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  01 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hf.i;i:man.  < il 
Bhatsworth.  Fourth  Edition,  price  it.  HEREMAN  and  MORION, 
14,  Tichborne  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  \V. 

Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  (Economy.  In  i  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
7s.  (id. 

THE    ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     Structural 
and   Physiological    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     1 M.  cloth.  _ 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  LlNDLEY,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  op  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12*. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediae! 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  OR,  The 
Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  Svo,  cloth,  price  361  ,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Trefacb. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  VEGETABLE  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London:  BRADBURY,  ACNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  the  South 
of  Ireland.  Salary  £60  per  annum,  with  house  and  firing.  It 
is  requested  that  no  original  testimonials  be  sent,  as  no  documents 
will  be  returned. — Application,  stating  age,  family,  &c,  to  be  made  to 
S    M     HUSSEV.  Esq.,  Edcnburn,  Tralcc. 

WA  N  T  E  D,  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  a  HEAD 
WORKING  GARDENER  and  COACHMAN,  without 
family  (Wife  as  Laundress) ;  cottage,  coals,  and  vegetables  allowed. 
Under  Gardener  kept.  SVages  30s.,  inclusive.— Air.  HOLMAN, 
Hanger  Vale.  Ealing,  XV. 

WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  a  steady, 
middle-aged  Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  general 
routine  of  Nursery-  Work,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  take 
charge  of  Men.— Apply,  stating  wages  required,  to  J.  C.  DUNCAN, 
Nurseryman,  Calne,  Wilts. 

WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN  MARKET 
GARDENER —Must  be  an  experienced  Propagator  and 
Grower  of  Plants  and  Flowers.  Wages,  30s.  per  week. —Apply,  stating 
experience,  with  references,  to  J.  J.  FENNY,  Gardener,  Norton, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man,  who 
has  been  used  to  Superintend  a  small  Farm.  Wife  to  take 
charge  of  a  very  large  Stock  of  Poultry,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  Boy.  Good  wages,  with  comfortable  cottage  and  garden. 
Children  not  objected  to.— Address,  by  letter,  N.,  Vickers,  Cowper's 
Court,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

To  Gardeners. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  active,  Married  MAN,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Market  Garden,  Orchard,  &c;  he  must  under 
stand  the  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grafting,  Budding,  &c  and 
also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Must  be 
strictly  honest  and  be  able  to  write.— Apply,  stating  wages  required, 
and  giving  reference  to  last  employer,  to  Mr.  T.  A.  CRESSY,  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  Essex.— September  3. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  industrious,  single  MAN,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  growing  of  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
Sale  (indoor  and  out),  and  who  would  not  object  to  Jobbing  Work 
occasionally—  Apply,  by  letter,  stating  wages  required,  and  references, 
to  FLORIST,  93,  Eastgate,  Rochester,  Kent, 


WANTED,  IMMEDIATELY,  a  first-rate  Grower 
of  all  sorts  of  Soft-wooded  Plants  lor  Market.  For  a  good 
MAN  a  good  wage,  with  house  and  fire  on  the  premises,  will  be 
given.— Apply  in  writing,  will  full  particulars,  wages  required,  &c. ,  to 
H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  Horticultural  Rooms,  22,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,     an    experienced     WORKING     GAR- 
DENER   (Scotch    preferred}.— Address,    stating    wages    and 
qualification,  C.  H.,  Crediton. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Man  as  PROPAGATOR, 
PLANT  GROWER,  SALESMAN,  and  FOREMAN  in  the 
Houses;  must  have  good  experience  and  taste  in  Bouquet  making 
and  other  Floral  Decorations.  None  but  men  of  steady  habits  and 
good  character  need  apply.— R.  P.  KER  and  SON,  Basnett  Street, 
Liverpool 


To  Flower  Growers. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  HAND,  to  attend  Stove 
and  other  Houses.  One  trained  in  good  Nurseries,  and 
accustomed  to  Flower  Forcing,  preferred.— State  experience  and 
references  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. , 


TO  LAND  AGENTS. — A  Land  Agent,  in  temporary 
ill-health,  desires,  for  a  few  months,  the  ASSISTANCE  of 
another  experienced  LAND  AGENT,  to  Manage  some  extensive 
Estates  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  ;  also  to  conduct 
Correspondence,  and  otherwise  generally  to  relieve  him  from  work 
for  a  short  time.— Apply,  stating  references,  salary  required,  &c,  to 
L.  A.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 


WANTED,  in  a  small  Family,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 
a  MAN  and  WIFE,  without  children,  to  live  in  the  house- 
Man  as  Working  Bailiff,  Wife  as  Cook  and  to  attend  to  a  small 
Dairy  and  Poultry.— Address,  stating  wages  expected  and  length  of 
time  at  last  place,  &c,  to  Mr.  FOLLETT,  Town  Hall  Chambers, 
Southwark,  S.E.  


WANTED,  for  the  Seed  Trade,  an  active,  intelligent, 
young  MAN,  not  under  20,  well  conversant  with  Shipping 
transactions  and  Mark  Lane  business.  Must  know  Book-keeping, 
and  Write  a  good  business  hand. —Messrs.  LITTLE  and  BALLAN- 
TYNE,  Seedsmen,  Carlisle.  


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 
now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required.  —  Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  M , 
Gardiner?  ChronitU  Office,  W. 
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BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21J.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  Seed 
House,  a  respectable  Man,  of  good  address,  and  well  up  in  the 
business.  State  a^c,  salary,  and  experience. — B.,  Ganienen'  ChrcnicU 
Olfice,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  WAREHOUSE  PORTER.     Must  be 
used   to  the    business.      Wages    25$.— IIY.    CLARKE    AND 
SONS,  30,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  steady  Man,  as 
<  OWMAN  ami  UN  HER  GARDEN  ER,  willing  to  look  after 
Pigs,  Poultry,  and  Rabbits,  as  well  as  Cows;  must  have  good  cha- 
racter from  last  situation.  Wages  iGi.  a  week.— Apply,  by  letter,  to 
L.  E.(  Post  Office.  Holmwood,  Dorkini'. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Head  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  &c. 

MILLIGAN  and  KERR  can  presently  recommend, 
with  very  great  confidence,  several  first-class  MEN,  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  departments,  and  having  the  best  of  characters.  Full 
particulars  on  application. — Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
Dumfries. 

G 


ARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,   single  ;  understands 

the  profession  in    all   its  branches.      Can   be   strongly  recom- 
nded  by  List  employer.—  J.  W.,  Post  Ufticc,  Rye.  Sussex 


To  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER   (Head),    where   a   thoroughly    experi- 
enced Man  is  required— W.   ELSWORTHY,  3,  Milton  Place, 
Dcndy  Street,  Bajham,  Surrey,  S.W. 


f^  ARDENER  (Head).— -Jas.  Keeley,  late  Gardener 

VT  to  M.  Hethcrington,  Esq.,  Edstone  Hall,  Henlcy-in-Aidcn,  is 
open  to  an  engagement  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  ot  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  First-class  character 
from  late  employer— JAS.  KEELEY,  Post  Office,  Stratlord  on-Avon 


/  "1  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  thoroughly 

VJT  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— W.  J.  S.,  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  thoroughly  under- 
stands Early  and  Late  Forcing  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vege 
tables,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  First-class  references.- 
T.  GREGORY,  Messrs.  Carter's  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


"1  ARDENER    (Head).— Age  31,    married;   has  had 

JJ~  good  experience  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Vines, 
and  the  general  routine  of  Gardening.  Seven  years'  good  character, 
and  good  references.— S.  H.,  Post  Office,  Bitterne,  Southampton. 


( 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  A  desire  for  advancement  the  reason 
for  leaving.  Three  and  a  half  years'  good  character.— A.  B.,  Post 
Office.  Balham,  Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  28,  single.— Frederick 
Johnson,  Gardener  to  the  Countess-Dowager  Spencer,  Guils- 
borough  Hail,  Northampton,  is  open  to  engage  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough  Gardener.  Highly  recommended. 
No  single-handed  place  accepted. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady,  Nobleman,  or 
Gentleman,  requiring  a  thoroughly  practical.  First-class  Certi- 
ficated Man.  Has  had  the  best  of  experience  in  every  Department, 
and  qualified  to  Manage  Farm,  Woods,  &c—  J.  E.,  the  Earl  of 
Verulam's,  St.  Albans,  Herts. ^^ 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  38,  married.— A  Gentle- 
man can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Head  Gardener.  He 
has  had  a  considerable  range  of  Glass,  large  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardens,  Plantations,  &c,  under  his  charge.  Is  also  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy.— G.  T.  G  ,  Post  Office,  Stoke  Bishop,  near 
Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Understands  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches,  including  Forcing  of  Vines,  Cucumbers,  and 
Melons,  likewise  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  has  had  the  Man- 
agement of  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  understands  the  Management  of 
Dairy  and  Poultry.  Leaving  through  death.  Ten  years'  good  character. 
— Y.  Z.,  4,  Oak  Place,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow,  Middlesex,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head),  age  34,  married.  —  The 
Advertiser  will  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  working 
Gardener.  He  is  well  experienced  in  early  Forcing,  including  Vines, 
Pines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  also  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Gardening.  Five  years  in  present  situation. — C.  B.  A 
Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  married.— Robert  Hossack, 
for  the  past  nine  years  Gardener  to  Lord  Oranmoi  e  and  Browne 
and  previously  in  some  of  the  leading  establishments  in  ScotlandL 
offers  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough 
practical  Gardener  in  every  department.  Can  be  highly  recommended 
by  Lord  Oranmore  and  previous  employers — 6o,  Harwood  Road. 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  middle-aged,  married,  no 
family. — W,  Kemp,  the  last  four  years  Gardener  to  D.  B.  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  and  for  five  years  pre 
viously  to  E.  H.  Bentall,  Esq.,  M.P.  (where  he  was  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  Fruits  and  Plants),  is  at  liberty  to  engage  with  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener. 
High  Street,  Roehampton,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  28,  married,  no  family. - 
The  Advertiser,  who  will  be  disengaged  in  a  few  weeks,  is 
anxious  to  meet  with  an  engagement  as  Gardener  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  family,  where  two  or  more  are  employed.  Thoroughly 
up  in  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  &c,  with  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years' 
satisfactory  character  from  present  employer, — A.  B.  C.,  Post  Office, 
Teddington,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN.— Age  27, 
single;  12  years'  experience  in  all  kinds  ot  Forcing,  Orchids 
Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden 
ing. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Harmsworth,  Winkfield  Row,  Bracknell,  Berks, 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). —A  thoroughly 
practical  Man.  Understands  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
Thirteen  years  in  last  situation.— C.  B.,  Elcombe  &  Son,  Nurserymeir 
Romsey,  Hants. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  48  ;  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Early  Forcing  of  Flowers,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables.  Good  references. — J.  S.,  33,  Rowland  Grove,  Sydenham, 
Kent,  S  E.  


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.—  Age  31, 
married;  has  had  great  experience  in  the  Cultivation  ot  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants;  well  understands  Forcing  of  all  kinds  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening  ;  also 
Dinner-table  Decorations,  &c.  Understands  the  Management  of  a 
Small  Farm,  if  required.  Four  years'  good  character.— J .  EARL,  The 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Bucks. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  three  are  kept.— 
Age  28,  married ;  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches.  Fourteen  years'  experience.  Unexceptionable  character. 
—The  Gardens,  Town  Hill,  West  End,  Southampton. 


/~i  ARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 

VJT  Married.no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c, 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Nearly  four  years*  experience  in  Scotland — three  years 
apprentice.  Good  character. — J.  H. ,  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridgc 
Wells. 


Gi  ARDENER. — Middle-aged;  thoroughly  efficient  in 
A  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Eight  years'  satisfactory  refer- 
ence.— State  wages,  J.  F.,  53.  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 


^.ARDENER  (Foreman),  age  25.— The  Advertiser, 
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an  energetic  young  Man,  of  experience,  desires  an  engagement 
in  the  above  capacity.— G.  M.  T\,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

GARDENER.  — Middle-aged,  married,  no  family;  no 
objection    to    look   alter  a   Pony. — J.   IIALLETT,   Squerrycs 
Farm,  Westerham. 


C"2L ARDENER. — Practical,  working  ;  understands 
A  Vines,  Pines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Flower  ami  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Twelve  months'  good  character. — The  GARDEN  HK, 
Runwcll  Hall,  Chelmsford,  issex. ___ 

GARDENE  R.—  Age  44,  married  ;  trustworthy. 
Twenty-five  years'  experience  in  Growing  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables,  Good  character. — M.  A.,  Mr.  Umney,  Fox  Warren, 
Cobham,  Surrey. 


GARDENER.— Age  22 ;  understands  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Kitchen  Gardening,  also  Greenhouse,  Vinery,  Cucumber', 
&c.  Good  references.— A.  H.,  Hill  Cottage,  Eastdown  Park, 
Lewisham,  Kent,  S.E. 

GARDENER. — Age  36,  married,  no  family;  under- 
stands Vines  and  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Wife  as  Laundress.  Good  character— J.  G.,  Hanger 
Gate,  Eating,  W.  


C ^ARDENER,    or    GARDENER    and    BAILIFF.— 
'    Thoroughly  understands  the  duties  of  both.     Seven  years'  good 
character  from  last  place. — B.,  Post  <  HBce,  Whetstone,  Middlesex,  N. 


/I1ARDENER    (Single-handed,    or    where    one    is 

V_J  kept). — Good  knowledge  of  Greenhouse,  Vines,  Cucumber^ 
Melons,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  Good  reference, — 
P.  S. ,  High  Street,  Seal,  Scvcnoaks,  Kent. 

GARDENER  (Si  ngle-han ded,  or  otherwise].— 
Age  28,  married,  no  family.  Live  in  a  lodge  if  required.  Two 
years'  good  character. — T.  XV.,  Post  Office,  Ham  Common,  near 
Richmond,  Surrey. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  iS  ;  four  years'  experi- 
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ence  in  the  Nursery      Good  hand  amongst  Ferns.     Good  refet- 
ence.— JOHN  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Sirood,  Kent. ^__ __ 

IT'OREMAN,  in  a  Nursery  or  Private  Garden. — An 
-  active,  industrious  young  Man;  well  up  in  Plants  and  Fruit 
Forcing. —P.  P.,  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale, 
London,  W. 


NURSERY  GROUND  FOREMAN,  to  any  Nursery- 
man  requiring  an  energetic  and  trustworthy  Man. — Age  3f- 
single  ;  an  expert  Graftsman,  Rudder,  Salesman,  and  general  Hard 
wood  Propacator  in  Nurseries  ol  20  acres.  Good  wages  expected.— 
HORTUS,  Elmstone,  Wingham,  Kent. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  20,  respectable  ;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Fruit  Forcing  and 
Garden   Work  in  general.     Four  (years' character  from  present  situa* 

in. 11.  —  A  I.  I'll  A,  I'l^i  1  ui'hjc,  'I  cl-JiiiKinn,  Middlesex. 

To 'Gentlemen  m  Want  of  aForeater. 

THE  ADVERTISER  is  in  want  of  a  situation  as 
WOOD  BAILIFF.  Has  had  25  years'  experience  as  Woodman 
in  all  its  branches.  Can  give  first-class  testimonials  as  to  character 
and  ability.     Married. 

X.  Y.,  Ralph  Robson,  Nurseryman,  Hexham. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

BAILIFF  or  LAND  STEWARD,  to  take  the  entire 
Management  of  a  Farm. — Practical;  has  been  used  to  Heavy 
and  Light  Soils,  Draining,  also  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Sheep  and  Cattle.  Fourteen  years  in  last  situation.  Gocd 
character  and  references. — C,  34,  Redhill  Street,  Albany  Street,  N.W. 

S"  TEWARD  (Under),  or  BAILIFF.— A  Scotchman, 
practically  experienced  in  Buildings  and  Repairs,  &c;  English 
and  Scotch  modes  of  Farming,  Stock  Management,  and  Markets. 
References  to  present  employer,  whose  business  terminates  at 
Michaelmas,  and  other  gentlemen. — J.  STEPHEN,  Hyde  Farm, 
Olney,  Bucks. 


To  Seedsmen,  &c. 

SHOPMAN. — Age  26;  thoroughly  experienced,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  Plants.  London  Trade  preferred.  First- 
class  references.  Character  unexceptionable. — A.  W.,  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Suect,  London,  E.C. 

To  Seedsmen. 

WAREHOUSEMAN     (Assistant),     in     executing 
Orders. — Age  28,  married  ;  nine  and  a  half  years'  character. — 
R.  J.  M.,  3,  Church  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


17"   I  N  A  H  A  N  '  S     .     LL     .     WHISKY. 

JL\-  This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot.  30,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  XV. 


SPA 

RKLING       DINNER       ALE, 

wm- 

YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

I  N 

DIA          PALE         ALE, 

WM- 

YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established  1749. 

E  D 

INBURGH           ALE, 

VV 


M.    YOUNGER    and    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 

London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 

Pure  Aerated  Waters. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN    WATERS— SODA,    POTASS, 
SELTZER,     LEMONADE,     LIT1IIA  ;     and,     for     GOUT, 
LITHIA  and  POTASS. 

Corks  Branded  "  R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  Trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of 
R.  ELLIS  AND  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 
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1NNE  FORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
d  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  21.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  111. 

OCKLE'  S      ANT  IBfLIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.,  3s.  qd.,  41.  W.,  and  in. 
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FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS  FOR  ORCHARD  HOUSES, 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
AND  ALL  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 
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A  Magnificent  Collection  of  Specimen 

STOVE    AID   GEEEIHOUSE   PLAITS, 

PALMS,    TBBE   FERNS,  &c. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS   ON  APPLICATION. 
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The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS"  CHRONICLE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States^  is  f,T  6s. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
cantaining  a  Descriptive  LIST  ol  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P. S.  —Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.— See 

SUTTONS'   AUTUMN    CATALOGUE,  gratis 
post  free  on  application. 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen,  Reading 


and 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
q^HE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..  55.  x\\d.      |      Six  Months  ..  11;,  \id. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £>i  y.  lod. 

FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£1  6s.  for  12  mouths,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     [     Canada     I  Jamaica  J  West  Indies 

Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

j£i   iOi.  4</.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


New  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  received  his  first  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition.     Early 
orders  will  insure  fine  Bulbs.     Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  H ighgate  Nurseries,  Londi 


Carter's  Grass  Seeds. 

Vienna,   1873.— /BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

\J  GRASS  SEEDS,  ROOT  MODELS, 
FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
awarded  the  highest  Class  Medal— the 
MEDAL  for  PROGRESS. 


CARTER'S  PRIZE  MEDAL 
GRASS  and  other  SEEDS  awarded  the 
only  Prize  Medal. 


Paris,     1867.- 


CHARTER'S  PRIZE  MEDAL 
J  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


Vienna,    1873.— BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

\j  GRASS  SEEDS  are   Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
JAS.  CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  "Blackith,    Cox's   and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON'S  (formerly  Ant.  Roozen) 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is   now    ready,    and    will     be    forwarded    gratis    on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.  E. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


Notice. 

DUTCH     BULBS,  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Carriage  paid,  and  5  per  cent,  allowed  on  all  orders  of  £1  and 
upwards.     CATALOGUES  free. 

:.  RANSLEY  TANTON.F.R.H.S., Seed  and  Bulb  Merchant, Borough 
End,  London  Bridge,  S.E.;  Nurseries,  Epsom 
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To  the  Trade. 
UERNSEY    and     BELLA     DONNA     LILIES, 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS 
HOOPER  and  CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ROYAL        HORTICULTURAL        SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  September  17,  at 
11  o'clock.      GENERAL    MEETING  at  3.      Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  3.30.      Admission  is.  6d. 


ROSES,  in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,  deliciojsly  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blusb,  white, 
pink,  vellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including  Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon.said  to  be  superior  to  Marechal  Niel. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


ift-79    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
I*'*-  \±J  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON. 


be  bad,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  KiDg's  Acre, 


Copies  can  now 
ear  Hereford 


New  Koses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  Kind's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


E. 


G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application.       


PINES,  PINES,  PINES.— A  private  stock  of  Queen 
Pines — about  120  strong,  healthy  Fruiting  and  Succession  Plants, 
In  pots.     Prices  on  application. 

J.  E  ,  6,  Windboum  Terrace,  Orchard  Hill,  Crayford,  Kent. 


Strawberries. 

CHARLES  TURNER    can  supply  strong   prepared 
plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties.     These  may  also  be  had  in 
large  pots,  for  forcing.     CATALOGUE  on  application. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slouch. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Dr.  Roden's  splendid  New  Seed- 
lings, ENCHANTRESS  and  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  are  now 
being  distributed. 

Priced   Illustrated  Descriptions   forwarded  on    application,   in   ex- 
change for  stamped  addressed  envelope,  to 
The  GARDENER,  Momingside,  Kidderminster. 


BritlBb.  Fern  Catalogue. 
|_>  OBERT  SIM   will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 

A-\J  stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Ferns  and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


LEE'S  VICTORIA  REGINA  VIOLET.— The  Trade 
wishing  their  names  inserted  as  supplying  the  above  will  please 
give  early  intimation  of  it,  as  only  a  few  nave  ordered  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  only  one  list  of  names  will  be  advertised. 

GEORGE  LEE,  Market  Gardener,  Clevedon. 


Double  Neapolitan  Violets. 

WM.  RUMSEY  has  to  offer  Strong  PLANTS  of  the 
above,  ready  for  potting  and  forcing,  at  41.   per  dozen  ;  351. 
per  100.     Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
ALPINE  WALLFLOWER,  and  other  spring  flowers  in  quantity. 
Priced  LIST  on  application. 
Joyning's  Nursery,  Waitham  Cross,  N. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choioe  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 

Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  difterent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. 

WPOTTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 
•              in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30. 
The  Nursery.  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


TRICOLOR   PELARGONIUM  CUTTINGS   (about 
6000)  for  SALE,  including   Amy   Robsart,  Lady   Cullum,  Lucy 
Grieve,  Mrs.    Pollock— all  indoor    cuttings,    in    splendid   condition. 


Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


JULES  DE  COCK  et  SOEUR,  Horticulturists, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  have  now  in  their  establishment  splendid  speci- 
mens of  AZALEA  IND1CA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR.'EAS,  YUCCAS, 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c.  CATALOGUE 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  and  stamp  for  postage. 


CAMELLIAS,    ORANGES,    MYRTLES,   &c.    (large 
plants),  for  SALE.     For  LIST,  apply  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


MYOSOTIS    DISSITIFLORA   for    SALE.— Several 
thousand  strong  plants  of  the  true  sort,  at  is.  per  dozen  or  5s. 
per  too,  post  paid, 

Mr.  W.  CLARKE,  Gardener,  Castle  Freke,  Co.  Cork. 
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CAMELLIA    STOCKS     WANTED    (two    sizes).- 

Must  be  clean  and  well  grown.      State  price  and  quantity. 

T     TH'»KNTON,  Heatherside,  Earshot,  Surrey. 


WANTED,     CRYSTAL     PALACE     GEM     GER- 
ANIUM CUTTINGS,  in  EXCHANGE  for  many   first-rate 
GERANIUMS. 

A    B.,    Post   Office,   Tunbridge,   Kent. 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks. 

WANTED,  strong  APPLE,  PEAR  and  CHERRY 
STOCKS.     Particulars  and  lowest  prices  Der  1000  to  be  sent  to 
FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR    DICKSON    &    SONS,  The  "Upton" 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


Specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

EDWARD  MORSE  has  several  hundreds  of  specimen 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  for  Sale,  consisting  of  ERICAS, 
AZALEAS,  FERNS,  PALMS,  and  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

E     M     has   also  a  great   number  of   half   and  quarter   specimen 
ERICAS,  AZALEAS,  and  FERNS.     An  inspection  is  solicited. 
Names,  sizes,  and  prices  may  be  had  upon  application. 

Original  Nurseries,  Epsom. 
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New  Double  Flowered  Cinerarias. 
R.  WILLIAM  BULL  is  now  Booking  Orders  for 
Seed  of  these  EXTRAORDINARY    NOVELTIES,  which 
will  be  supplied   in  packets  as  received  from    Germany  from    the 
raisers.     Price  per  packet  of  20  Seeds,  51.;  50  Seeds,  71.  6d. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Cheteea., 
London,  S.W.  _____ ___ - 

Spring"nowera7"inciucllng  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


IANT     COWSLIPS,    in    various     colours— scarlet, 

yellow,  orange,  crimson,  &c,  for  Planting  in  Shrubberies  and 
for  Spring  Gardening.  Very  strong  plants,  71.  6d.  per  100;  50*. 
per  1000. 

RODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 

I~TALIAN    RYE-GRASS    SEED.— Irish-saved    Seed, 
of  this  Season's  growth,  extra  pure,  and  well  coloured,  18  lb.  per 
bushel.     Samples  and  lowest  prices  can  be  had  from 

MICHAEL  GRANT,  Elm  Grove  Nursery,  Newry,  Ireland. 


London 


A  SILVER  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  for 


"r.H~s.7  QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

1862.      tO  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  ROOTS,    &c,  at   the    R.H.S.    Great    Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  1862. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL  was 
AWARDED  for 

SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 
SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,   Reading. 


Paris, 
1867. 


Vienna, 
1873. 


The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 
PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 
SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,   the   Quaen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


To  the  Trade. 

1EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

'  WOODGREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for  "Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


CiABBAGE  PLANTS — Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
t  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  :— Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  31.  per  icoo;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 
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R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  _____ 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 
WOOD,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

LITHOGRAPH  Y— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ot 
work  sent  free.  , .    _  _,  .  _  _ 

E.  J-   FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took  s  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C 

C  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 

•  Natural  Historv  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  176a  SALES  by  AUCTION 
oearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 
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To  the  Trade. 

JDAVIES,   Nurseryman,   Onnskirk,  begs  to  offer  : 
•     DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  healthy  plants,  5  to  6  inches, 
with  two  or  more  shoots,  at  bos.  per  loo. 
CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA  and  JACKMANNI,  \%  to  z'A   feet, 

extra  strong  plants,  71.  to  os.  per  dozen. 
DIPLOPAPPUS    CHRYSOPHYLLUS,    bushy    plants,    10    inches, 

18s.  per  dozen. 
SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  to  to  12  inches,  bushy  plants,  with  flower 
buds,  suitable  for  potting,  30J.  per  100. 
Cash  must  accompany  orders  from    unknown    Correspondents. 


New  VarieRated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
i<w.  6d,  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliagcd  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  for  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


Beautiful  Flowers 

FOR 

L  WINTER  and  SPRING, 

EASY  of  CUL TURE.     CARRIA GE  FREE. 

SUTTONS'  CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS,  selected 
from  the  best  growers  in  Holland.  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUES gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTONS'  "TWO  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS,  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cultiva- 
tion.    Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'  "ONE  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cultiva- 
tion.    Carriage  free. 

SUTTONS'  "HALF  GUINEA"  COLLECTION  of 
choice  FLOWER  ROOTS,  for  open  ground  or  indoor  cul- 
tivation. 

Suttons'  Autumn  Catalogue  for  1873, 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing'  complete  Cul- 
tural Instructions,  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on 
application. 

SEEDSMEN      TO      THE      QUEEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  very  Cheap. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers,  as  well  as  those 
about  to  form  Collections,  to  the  after-mentioned  first-class  varieties, 
which  he  is  able  to  offer  at  remarkably  low  prices.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  (which  are  more  recently  imported),  they  are  all  fit 
for  immediate  flowering ;  in  fact,  many  did  so  during  last  winter  and 
spring.     They  are  all  thoroughly  clean,  and  true  to  name. 

At  5J.  each,  42s.  per  dozen,  or  the 
26  for    80s.,  package  included, 
for  cash  with  order; — 
Ccelogyne  cristata 
Cymbidium  aloifolium 
Cypripedium  insignis 

,,  barbatum  nigrum 

,,  bifiorum 

Pleione  Wallichii 
Cyrtochilum  stellatum 
Dendrobium  pulchellum 
,t  speciosum 

,,  chrysanthum 

Stanhopea  Wardii 
,,  insignis 

,,  granulosa 

Maxillaria  Harrisonii 
,,  tetragona 

Aerides  odoratum 
Bletia  hyacinthina 
Calanthe  vestita  rubra  oculata 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii 
Cattleya  Mossiee 

„        Loddigesii 
Lycaste  Skinnerii 
„        Deppii 
„        cruenta 
Eria  convallaria 
Epidendrum  vitellinum 
If  any  of  the  above  should  be  already  possessed,  many  others  can 
be  substituted. 

JOHN   H.  LEY, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


At  10s.  (id.  each,  84s.  per  dozen,  or 
the    26    for    1605.,   package    in- 
cluded, for  cash  with  order:— 
Sophronites  grandiflora 
Saccolabium  violaceum 
Trichopilia  suavis 
„  tortilis 

Miltonia  Morelliana 
„        spectabilis 
,,         Clowesii  major 
Cypripedium  villosuin 
,,  Hookerae 

Dendrobium  densirlorum 
,,  Farmerii 

,,  speciosum 

Stanhopea  oculata 

,,         Devoniana 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Aerides  roseum 

„  „       superbum 

,,       odoratum  majus 
Cattleya  crispa 
Lycaste  aromatica 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus 
Oncidium  geraniflora 
„  barbatum 

,,         grandiflorum 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi 

pulchellum  majus 


CARTE  R'S 

FIRST   CONSIGNMENT  OF 

H YACI NTH  S 
AND    OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 

1gg-     For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


DUTCH     BULBS. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Will  forward  Post  Free  to  intending  Purchasers  their  AUTUMNAL  CATALOGUE, 
replete  with  the  most  superb  and  choice  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Spring  and  Early 
Summer-flowering  and  Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  ;  comprising  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS, 
SPARAXIS  ;  ACHIMENES,  AMARYLLIS,  CALADIUMS,  CYCLAMENS,  GLOXINIAS, 
SPIRAEAS,  DIELYTRAS,  TROPvEOLUMS,  TRITOMAS,  cScc,  &c,  specially  imported  for  their 
Grand  Spring  Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


D.,  L,  &  L,  offer  their  "Crystal  Palace  Collection"  of  Flower  Roots,  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  last  season,  for  One  Guinea,  containing— 


12  choice  named  HYACINTHS 
ia      ,,        mixed  HYACINTHS 
6      ,,       POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
100      ,,        named  CROCUS 
50      ,,  ,,         SNOWDROPS 


24  fine  mixed  RANUNCULUS 
2+    ,,        ,,      ANEMONES 
12    „        ,,      early  TULIPS 
12    „        „      late  TULIPS 
12    „        ,,     JONQUILS 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Seaport  in  England.    No  charge  made  for  packing. 
THE  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. ;  and  WEST  COATES,  EDINBURGH 


CHOICE   BULBS   FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE   PIIE-APPLE  IIIESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of   PLANTS,    Post    Free   on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


Hugh   Low  &  Co. 

HAVE  PLEASURE  IN  INFORMING  THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  THAT  THEIR 

STOCK  OF  WINTER  and  SPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Is  this  season  unusually  extensive  in  quantity  and  fine  in  quality,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  intending 
purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  Plants,  which  comprise,  amongst  other  things  : 


Many  thousands  of  ERICAS,  of  the  best  varieties,  such  as  hyemalis,  hybrida, 
Syndriana,  Willmorea,  grandinosa,  caffra,  gracilis,  melanthera,  candidissima, 
barbata  major,  rubens. 

Many  thousands  of  EPACRIS,  in  many  varieties. 

Many  thousands  of  GENISTAS. 

Many  thousands  of  AZALEA  INDICA,  in  variety. 

Many  thousands  of  CAMELLIAS,  in  variety. 


Many  thousands  of  S0LANUMS,  well  berried. 

Many  thousands  of  BOUVARDIAS,  red  and  white,  all  strong  bushy  plants,  of 
blooming  size. 

Many  thousands  of  EPIPHYLLUMS,  in  many  varieties. 

Many  thousands  of  the  best  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  such  as  Chorozcmas, 
Aphelexis,  Genetyllis,  Dillwynias,  Acacias,  Statices  (extra  tine),  Polygalas, 
Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Cyclamens,  Tree  Carnations,  Coronillas. 


Also  on  hand,  a  very  large  Stock  of 

OENAMENTAL    FOLIAGE    and    DECORATIVE    PLANTS. 

FERNS. — Many  thousands  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  PALMS,  &c.  &c. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    E. 
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CENTAUREA        RAGUSINA      CAND1DISSIMA 
COMPACTA.— New  Seed,  as  usual,     rackets  is.,  a*.  6d.,  and  5»- 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


fl  Tl  fl  T*J1_T*1  fl.   S  6  6  d 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH    AND    CO.  are  now 
sending   out   New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  of  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
at  once.            First  Quality,  3*.  per  packet  of  too  Seeds. 
Second    do.       2*.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


,  Roots. 

MR.  C.  F.  CHONE,  60,  Frankfurter  Allee,  Berlin, 
recommends  his  special  cultures  of  LILIES  of  the  VALLEY 
(CONYALLAKIA  MAJALIS) ;  his  stock  comprises  more  than  a 
Million  Roots  for  forcing  and  capable  of  blooming.  FICUS 
ELASTICA,  DRAC/ENAS,  PALMS,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS, 
double  PRIMROSES.  &c .,  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  autumn. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from! 
Elackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising    Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
selectjbr  themselves.    JAMES  VV.  TODMAN. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea, 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     FIR,   li  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  iri  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  i«  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
YVM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


TMPORTANT    CLEARING    SALE    of    NURSERY 

JL  STOCK,  at  Sunny  Tark,  near  Aberdeen, — A  large  variety  of 
valuable  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowers,  and  Miscellaneous 
Florists'  Stock,  previously  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Cocker,  is 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Aberdeen  Jute  Company  (Limited). 

As  the  ground  must  be  cleared  for  building  at  an  early  date,  the 
Plants  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  at  prices  much  below  their 
value. 

Priced  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  COM 
PAHY'S  M  \NAGER,  City  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  who  will  receive 
offers  until  September  26,  at  3  o'Clock. .^_____^_„ 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light   brown  skin, 
weight  a  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  2$.  per  oz. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  Jrcm  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
"  Sept.  2, 1872. — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


Scott's  "Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  if.  Sd.  and  21.  gd. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6.    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FRE E . 

EAELY  SPRING-  FEED 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 
Suttons'  Mixture  of  Rapid-growing  Grasses 

and    CLOVERS    for  Sowing    on   the  Stubble,    for 
Winter  and  Spring  Feed. 

Suttons'   Improved   Italian   Rye-grass,  the 

best  and  most  productive  in  cultivation. 

Trifolium  incarnatum  (Early  Red  Trifolium). 
Trifolium  incarnatum  tardif  (Late  Red  Tri- 

FOLIUM),  a  valuable  succession  to  the  above. 

The  only  cultivation  necessary  for  Trifolium  is  to  harrow  the 
stubble  as  soon  as  the  Corn  is  carried  ;  sow  the  seed,  and  if  the  soil 
is  very  light  or  weather  dry,  roll  after  sowing. 

Mustard  and  Rape.     New  Seed. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN. 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


Wasps,  Flies,  &c. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DAVIS'S     IMPROVED     WASP     DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe;  and  for  proof  that  this  is  not 
a"  spurious  imitation,"  see  testimonials,  tree  on  application,     is.  fid. 
and  as.  gd.  per  bottle,  post  free.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
B.  R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse.  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


J.  •  SUNDRIESMAN, 
POWDER,  JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
POOLEY,      Wholesale      Horticultural 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    331,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats 
Hosing 
Labels 

Flower  Sticks 
Manures 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices- 
Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


Immortelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


t  H  E     above    and    many    other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,  take   up    little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E 
Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c      Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c 
F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  i+r.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  if.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  -as.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PKAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


R    S    T 


r±  1  s  h  u 

*J        COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if.,  35.,  and  ioj.  6d. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
ned.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W, 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch ,  London. 


BURNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID       CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

avelinq  &  porter's 
agricultural  locomotive 

ENGINES 
Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  ONE-FIFTH  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER  - 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


HOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WlREWORKER, 
■*-V»  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W  ,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  arc  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tieht  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisscur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire  it  is 
not  so  ikely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  b  rench  system. 

«rT»e  al»ve  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Wa  s  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  hhih  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other.  * 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. r 

THOMAS'S 

NEW   PATTERN 

CROQUET   BORDERINGS. 

No.  206a. 


*r 


p&<- 


NO.  20I<Z. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet  intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or   Famborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post 

heatherside  nurseries,  bagshot,  surrey. 


No.  201.     50  yard  rolls. — 6  ins.  high,  6d.;   9  ins. 

high,  Cjd.  ;   12  ins.  high,  is.  ;   15  ins. 

high,  is.  yi.,  per  yard. 
No.  101a.  3  feet  lengths. — 6  ins.  high,  yd. ;  9  ins. 

high,   10^. ;    12  ins.  high,  is.  id. ; 

15  ins.  high,   is.  6d.,  each  length. 
No.  2061Z.  3  feet  lengths. — 6  ins.  high,  Sd. ;  9  ins. 

high,    Ij.'j     12  ins.   high,    is.  \d. ; 

15  ins.  high,  is.  Sd,  each  length. 

Tile  separate  "ifeet  lengtlts  are  more  particularly  recommended. 
A  cheaper  description  of  Wire  Netting  Croquet  Border- 
ing, in  rolls  of  50  yards,  6  ins.  high,  price  2d.  per  yard, 
including  spikes  for  fixing. 

S  per  cent,  discount  allorved  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  2os.  and  upwards.  6  dozen  carriage  paid  to  all 
principal  railway  stations  in  England. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORK.S, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
ig^*  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

IkE  Majesty,  *TB3P^a^^R»        Prin<  i  op  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      Sr^HnnK^t      By     Special     Warrant, 

dated  December  37,  1865.  E^ftcn^r^aj  dated  February  10,  18S6. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhea,  and  all  Pains. 
"RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  i6r.  6d.,  and  £6  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the   United   Kingdom  and  British   Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

2J,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application 


Alba  rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boule  de  Neige 
Climbing  Devoniensi: 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 
General  Jacqueminot 


Gloirede  Dijon 
Isabella  Sprunt 
La  France 
La  Marque 
Mme.  Lacharme 
Mmc   Victor  Verdier 
.  Mme.  Marie  Rady 
Mme.  Falcot 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Salrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize   Var- 
don 


Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Rerks. 


1873. 


ID  u 


T    C     H 


BULBS. 


1873. 


First  importation  just  arrived  in  very  excellent  condition,  comprising 
nearly  every  known  spring  flowering  bulb. 

The  CARLISLE  COLLECTION,  21s.  and  42s.  each,  carriage 
free.     Priced  List  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  AUTUMN  SOWING  for  GARDEN  and  FARM. 

ORNAMENTAL,  DECIDUOUS  and  FOREST  TREES  in  large 
quantities.  Visitors  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  large  stock 
extending  over  100  acres. 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES,  including  the  new  sorts  of  the  year, 
are  grown  very  extensively. 

The  Knowefield  Nurseries  are  exposed,  and  the  northern  climate 
severe;  all  plants,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  thrive  well  when 
removed.     Priced  Lists,  and  special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nursery- 
men, Carlisle,  and  at  36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Established  over 
half  a  century. 


Pennington  Hall  Hamburgh,  or  Gros  Guillaume. 

A  BRUCE,  who  has  brought  this  fine  Grape  promi- 
•  nently  before  the  public  during  the  last  few  years,  will  supply 
Purchasers  with  Vines,  in  the  Spring  of  1874,  for  Inarching  and 
Planting  ;  it  is  a  Grape  of  noble  appearance,  very  large  bunch  and 
berry,  carrying  a  dense  bloom,  with  Hamburgh  flavour ;  hangs  a  long 
time  after  ripening,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  Exhibition  Grapes  in 
existence.  Purchasers  may  rely  upon  its  being  true  to  name.  Eyes 
irom  the  Vine  carrying  fruit,  which  may  be  seen  by  parties  interested. 
Price  1  os.  6d.  each.  Orders  now  being  booked. 
Chorlton-cum- Hardy,  near  Manchester. 


T 


WELVE     CHOICE      FERNS,     for    6s.:— 

Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Gymnogramma  calomelanos, 
Gymnogramma  Wetenhalliana,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  pubescens, 
Blechnum  corcovadense,  Pteris  argyrea,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata, 
Adiantum  setulosum.  Blechnum  occidentale,  Pteris  serrulata,  Doodia 
caudata  ;  also  12  hardy  FERNS,  in  variety,  6s. 

Some  FRUITING  QUEEN  and  other  PINES  to  be  sold,  cheap  ; 
and  1000  good  CANES  of  the  best  varieties  of  GRAPES.  Prices  and 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

EBENEZER  TREDGETT,  Ainger  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

The  BeBt  Hardy  Bedding  Plant. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  flowers  rich  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frost.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


s 


PEC 


OFFER. 


1  to  2  ft.,  201.  per  100 
LAURUSTINUS,  Common,  9  to  12  ins.  5*.,  and  2  to  3  ft.,  30s.        „ 
Black        9  to  12  ins.  5s.,  and  2  to  3  ft.,  30s.        ,, 

LAURELS        9  to  18  in.,    2s.        „ 

THUJA  LOBBII 3U  105ft.,  6os.        „ 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  . .  2%  to  4  ft.,  50s.        „ 

„  ,,  4  to  oft.,  12s.  perdoz. 

ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA  and  RUBRA  aft.,    4s.        „ 

BUDDLEA  GLOBOSA  and  LINDLEYANA      ..         ..     2s.        „ 

Terms,  cash  with  order  5  per  cent,  discount,  package  free. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM,  Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 

A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Plants  for  Winter  Blooming. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  NURSERYMAN,  Ghent,  has 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  STOCK   of  the   under- 
mentioned PLANTS  is  this  year  particularly  fine  and  healthy;  and 
he  begs  to  offer  them  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz  :— 
CAMELLIAS,  with  buds,  fine  named  sorts,  selection  left  to  J.   V., 

plants  1  to  1%  foot  high,  £7  per  100  ;  stronger,  £10  to  £15  to  £20, 

and  upwards. 
CAMELLIA  ALBA  PLENA](the  old  Double  White).— J.  V.  holds  the 

largest  and  finest  stock  of  this  greatly  esteemed  variety.     Good 

plants,  without  buds,  per  100,  £8;  strong  do. ,  £12  ;  extra  strong  and 

bushy,  each  5s.   to  8s.     Camellia  alba  plena,  with  buds,  are  not 

supplied  separately,  but  a  good    proportion  is  added  to   those 

announced  with  buds. 
AZALEA  INDICA. — Finest  named  sorts,  J.  V.'s  selection,  per  100, 

£5  ;  stronger,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and  upwards. 
OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  full  of  fruit,  per  dozen,  281.;  extra  strong, 

per  dozen,  60s. 
JASMINUM      GRANDIFLORUM     (true),     grafted     plants,    per 

dozen,  28s. 

Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  are  to  be  directed  to 
JEAN      VERSCHAFFELT,      Nurseryman,     134,      Faubourg     de 
Bruxelles,  Lcdeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


CHEAP    PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.   LEY,    Exotic    Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  is  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  all 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  packages  gratis 
for  cash  with  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea. 

CAMELLIAS. 

C>ne  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 
two  guineas. 

FERNS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra 
large,  two  guineas. 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 

One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea. 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  JOHN    H.    LEY,  Exotic 
Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 


The  Highest  Class  Medal, 


Vienna,  1873. 


MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN, 
READING, 

Have  the  honour  of  announcing  that  they  have  been 
awarded 

THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL 

For  their  Collection  of  GRASSES  and  GRASS  SEEDS  ; 

FARM,    VEGETABLE,    and    FLOWER 

SEEDS  ;    ROOT  MODELS,  &c, 

exhibited  by  them  at  the 

VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION, 


he  Medal  for  Progress, 


Vienna,  1873. 


The  beautiful  Turf  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds  was  produced  by  SUTTONS'  GRASS 
SEEDS  for  ALL  SOILS,  supplied  by  command  of  the  Director-General,  as  see  the  following 
Official  Letter:— 

"  42,  Praterstrasse  II,    Vienna. 

"  Gentlemen,  —  /  beg   to    declare    that    to    my    knowledge,    and 

with    my  permission,  no   other  Grass  Seeds  have    been  furnished   by  an 

English    Firm,  besides  your   own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)         "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  (Jueen 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Roya|  B^SrSablish.ent,  *™^ 


VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

f  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  f.r.h.s., 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  highest  distinction, 

THE     MEDAL     OF     MERIT, 

Was  Awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of  VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL  ELEGANCIES. 

Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

AUTUMN   CATALOGUE   OF   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS. 


DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 
SEED  GROUNDS,  ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY   HAVE   RECEIVED  THEIR   ANNUAL   SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS    ROOTS 

from   Holland,  and  are    pleased  to  say   they  are  in   splendid  condition. 

J.  V.  &  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS,   &c, 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions  ;— 

50  HYACINTHS,   distinct  sorts,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19,  1873. 


1st    Prize   for 
1  st  „ 

1st  „ 

1  st 
1  st 


„  6  „  new  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

„  12   pots   TULIPS,   in  6  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

„  Collection   of  CROCUS  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra   Prize   for   Group  of  HYACINTHS,   NARCISS,  and   TULIPS    „ 
1st   Prize  for   12   HYACINTHS,    distinct    sorts,    Royal    Botanic    Society,    March    26,    1873. 
1st  „  12   pots   TULIPS,   in  variety  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra    Prize   for    Collection   of   Hyacinths  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Liverpool  Hort.  Society,  1873. 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Man.  Bot.  Soc,  1873. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  15  First  and  Extra  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS   were 
awarded  to  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS  at  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Exhibitions  of  1871-72. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  the  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES  for  the  decoration  of 
Hyde  Park  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

CATALOGUES,  Illustrated  with   upwards  0/ do  Woodcuts,  are  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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Pansies-Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of   the 
above,  and  other  Spring;  Flowers,  Is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham.    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  1  rade. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.   WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
-e  -L-   best  Seasons  for  planting   the   above 


Autumn   is   one  of  thi 
VTALOGUE,  w 
also   HARDY 


1871  CATALOGUE,  with    1S71    APPENDIX,  can   be  had  on  appli- 
"Sl™    BULBS   and    SPRING    FLOWERS,    just 


cation  ,    _ 

published.  N.  B.— Special  Offers  tothe  I  rade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 

VAN  GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 

.   begs  to  intimate   that   his   NEW  ILLUSTRATED    CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and   RARE   PLANTS   and   general    NURSER\ 
STOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on   applicatior 
himself  or    to   his    Agents,    Messrs.    R.    SILBERRAD    , 


ithcr  to 
AND    SON, 


.gei 

,,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.     For  latest    Advertisement    of   NEW    PALMS    and    choice 
FERNS,  see  Gardtntrs'  Chroniclt,  August  a,  p.  1042. 


New  Dahlia  "  Ovid." 

"  One  of  the  finest  Dahlias  yet  seen."— Gardener*'  Chronicle. 
"  Likely  to  prove  a  good  companion  to  John  Standish." — Gatanutv 
Magaaine. 

"One  of  the  finest  Dahlias  ever  seen."— Journal  of  Horticulture. 
"A  bold  and  constant  flower."—  The  Garden. 

CHARLES     TURNER    will    EXHIBIT    the    above 
DAHLIA,  at  Kensington  and  Edinburgh,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  September  17. 

'lhe  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Dutch 


Roots. 


JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE  have  received  their 
Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  BULBS,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Early  planting  recommended.  CATALOGUES  free  on 
application. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,   W. 


Vienna,  I  HP  H  E     BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in     the 

1873.  I  X  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  .was  produced  by 
SUTTONS*  GRASS  SEEDS  for  ALL  SOILS,  supplied  by  com- 
mand of  the  Direct  or- General,  as  see  the  following  Ofhcial  Letter  : — 
"  43,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 
niv  permission,  no  other  Grass  Seeds  have  Been  furnished  by  an 
English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  (Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  ol 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE."      The    following    have    already 

may 
be  had 


appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  pape 
n  application  to  the  Publisher,     '" 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Rejchenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


John  Gibson. 
Pr( 


rofessor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 

Wellington    Street 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1873. 


MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING   WEEK. 

(Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 
WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  17-t      Committees),  at  S.  Kensington 
(Ditto  (General  Meeting) 


r  A.M. 
3  PH. 


THE  outbreak  of  Enteric  or  Typhoid 
Fever  in  Marylebone  has  drawn  out  a  not 
unusual  class  of  writers  in  the  public  press 
— writers  whose  audacity  and  power  of 
wielding  their  pens  are  far  greater  than  their 
knowledge.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  con- 
fidently people  write  about  subjects  of  which 
they  often  do  not  know  the  very  elements — how 
they  give  utterance  to  opinions  with  as  great 
courage  as  if  their  opinions  were  incontrovertible 
facts  instead  of  more  or  less  probable  hypotheses. 
Common  sense,  no  doubt,  is  a  most  valuable 
possession — people  pride  themselves  on  it,  as  an 
Englishman  is  said  to  do  on  his  knowledge  of 
wine  and  horses.  But  what  is  common  sense 
but  the  outcome  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
guided  by  judgment  ? 

What  do  we  see  at  present  ? — a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  typhoid  poison  can  or  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  plants,  and  if  it  can,  then  whether 
it  is  changed  in  the  plant  or  unaltered  ;  if  it  can 
be  taken  into  the  system  of  an  animal,  and 
if  that  animal  can  transmit  it  to  its  secretions, 
and  these  again  be  the  means  of  conveying  it 
into  the  stomachs  of  human  beings  to  contami- 
nate their  life-blood,  and  induce  disease.  People 
write  and  talk  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  all 
these  matters.  Even  scientific  men,  unmindful 
of  that  caution  which,  in  such  a  case,  should  be 
their  normal  attitude,  argue  as  if  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  thoroughly  well  known,  and  all 
that  was  needed  was  to  correlate  them,  and  form 
the  correct  inferences  therefrom.  But  what  is 
the  case  ?  The  very  first  element  in  the  problem 
is  unknown  ;  nobody  knows  anything  definite  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  typhoid  poison  ;  no 
one  can  say  whether  it  is  a  gas,  a  liquid,  or  a 
solid.  In  what  position  then  are  we  to  resolve 
questions  like  those  we  have  alluded  to  ?  All  our 
knowledge  at  present  is  indirect  and  collateral. 


We  know  that  sewage,  per  se,  is  not  typhoid 
poison,  and  does  not  produce  genuine  typhoid 
fever.  The  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
something  superadded  to  sewage.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  gaseous  and  liquid  portions  of 
sewage  are  greedily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants — it  is  still  a  question  whether  any  liquid 
matters  are  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  at  least  all 
the  time  the  roots  are  in  activity — hence,  if 
typhoid  poison  be  liquid  or  gaseous,  it  may  enter 
into  the  plant  by  the  roots,  and  possibly  by  the 
leaves  also.  Supposing  it  to  have  entered 
into  the  plant,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  as  to 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  undergo  changes 
therein.  We  know  that  gases  and  liquids  in 
general  do  undergo  changes  in  the  plant,  but  we 
also  know  that  certain  elements  are,  at  least, 
not  wholly  changed  in  their  course  through 
vegetable  tissues.  For  Seakale  or  Rhubarb 
to  taste  of  manure  is  no  uncommon  case. 
Again,  supposing  the  poison  to  be  unchanged 
in  the  plant,  and  to  be  swallowed  by  an 
herbivorous  animal,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  for  certain,  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  be  changed  in  its  passage  through  the 
absorbents  into  the  blood  and  from  the  blood 
into  the  milk.  We  may  guess  from  analogy  that 
it  may  not  be  changed,  but  we  cannot  speak 
certainly.  If  we  give  iodide  of  potassium  to  an 
animal  we  can  detect  its  presence,  unaltered,  in 
the  secretions  of  that  animal,  sometimes  after  a 
few  seconds  only.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
typhoid  poison  may  pass  unchanged  into  the 
secretions  in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  Smee's  cows  gave  unsavoury  milk,  that 
unsavouriness  very  possibly  may  have  been 
derived  from  sewage  matter,  but,  granting  that, 
what  proof  is  there  that  typhoid  poison  passes 
in  a  similar  manner  ?  A  hen  scratching  in 
an  Onion  bed  is  very  likely  to  impart  an  un- 
pleasant flavour  of  Onions  to  the  eggs  she  subse- 
quently lays;  andif  those  Onions  had  been  treated 
with  sewage  in  which  the  typhoid  poison  existed, 
what  cause  is  there  to  prevent  the  typhoid 
poison  entering  the  egg  with  the  alliaceous  con- 
stituents ?  None  whatever,  that  we  know  of. 
But  that's  the  point  we  don't  know,  and  until  we 
can  decide  what  the  typhoid  poison  is,  all  these 
discussions  are  rather  beside  the  question.  Let 
the  chemists  and  physicists  isolate  the  poison 
and  tell  us  what  it  is,  let  the  one  show  it  in  their 
test  tube,  or  the  other  in  their  spectrum,  and  the 
physiologist  will  soon  be  able  to  say  whether  or 
no  it  can  be  absorbed  by  plants  and  animals. 
The  statement  lately  made  by  one  of  our  garden- 
ing contemporaries,  that  plants  "  never  absorb 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  plant's  health,"  is  one 
to  which  we  can  by  no  means  give  assent.  If 
that  were  true  it  would  be  impossible  to  poison 
a  plant,  impossible  to  give  it  anything  which 
would,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  disagree 
with  it." 


and,  if  these  are  carefully  specified,  no  harm  will 
be  done.  This,  as  we  take  it,  is  really  the  opinion 
of  certain  members  of  the  "  Cercle,"  but  who  are 
made  to  say  in  the  brief  report  before  us  that 
they  opposed  M.  Sisley'S  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade."  We  are  sure  the  trade  as  a  body 
twould  indignantly  repudiate  that  it  was  to  their 
interests  to  practise  or  sanction  anything 
avowedly  dishonourable.  The  most  certain  way 
of  disgusting  the  public  with  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions and  horticulturists  is  to  allow  the  several 
societies  to  degenerate  from  their  highest  duty — 
the  promotion,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture  and  the  welfare  of  its 
devotees. 

We  take  this  view  of  the  proceedings  from 
reading  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  jury  of  the  Society,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  President,  Mr.  Faivre,  well  known 
in  scientific  circles  in  this  country,  and  who,  as 
an  impartial  President,  would  not  be  likely  con- 
sciously to  lend  himself  to  the  perpetration  of 
sharp  practice. 


THE  resignation  of  a  secretary  of  a  horticul- 
tural society  has  not,  as  a  general  rule,  any 
special  interest  out  of  the  particular  society  of 
which  he  may  be  an  official.  Circumstances, 
however,  when  a  great  principle  is  at  stake,  may 
invest  his  resignation  with  peculiar  significance. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  the  case  at  present  in  a 
French  horticultural  society  well  known  to 
British  Rose  growers.  M.  Jean  Sisley,  the 
quondam  Secretary  of  the  "  Cercle  Horticole 
Lyonnais  " — himself  as  well  known  to  English 
amateurs  as  the  society  itself,  and  probably 
much  better — has,  he  informs  us,  sent  in  his 
resignation,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  other  members  of  the  governing 
body. 

As  far  as  we  understand  the  matter,  M.  SlSLEY 
contended  for  the  principle  that  those  who 
compete  for  prizes  at  a  horticultural  show 
should  themselves  be  the  actual  growers  or 
producers  of  the  objects  exhibited.  M. 
SISLEY  maintains  that  labour  and  skill  alone 
should  be  honoured  with  awards  at  a  horticul- 
tural show.  Judging  from  the  facts  before  us, 
and  setting  aside  sundry  exceptions,  which 
should  be  distinctly  specified  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding, we  think  M.  SlSLEY  is  quite 
right  and  his  opponents  quite  wrong.  If  we, 
purse  in  hand,  buy  a  tray  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose, 
exhibit  them  at  a  Rose  show  against  others  who 
have  honestly  cultivated  them,  and  obtain  the 
prize,  we  gain  a  prize  which  does  us  no  honour, 
and  which  reflects  no  credit  on  the  judgment  or 
the  carefulness  of  those  who  framed  the  schedule. 
As  we  have  said,  there  may  be  exceptional 
instances  where  the  rule  need  not  be  applied, 


The  first  cargo  of  this  year's  Currants,  the 

produce  of  Vostizza,  Patras,  &c,  and  consisting  of 
about  600  tons,  arrived  in  this  country  on  the  2d  of 
the  present  month.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  said  to 
be  very  good,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  already  secured  in 
good  condition.  The  fruits  are  fine,  the  colour  good, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  crop  excellent. 
The  first  estimate  of  the  yield  was  from  Si, 000  to 
86,000  tons,  against  71,000  last  year,  and  81,000  in 
1S71,  which  was  the  largest  yield  on  record.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  heat,  however,  this  estimate  will,  per- 
haps, be  somewhat  modified,  the  fruit  being  dried  up 
by  it,  and  rendered  rather  lighter.  With  regard  to 
Valencia  Raisins  of  this  year's  growth,  the  first  parcel 
was  received  on  August  26,  since  which  time  other 
consignments  have  appeared  in  the  public  markets, 
and,  judging  from  these,  the  quality  seems  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years.  Of  Plums 
known  in  the  grocery  trade  as  Imperials  and  Princes 
they  are  said  to  "present  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
an  utter  blank.  Early  frosts  all  but  destroyed  the 
growing  crops,  and  heavy  hailstorms  in  the  summer 
made  their  destruction  complete." 

Olive  Oil  and  Citrons  are  stated  to  be  the 

chief,  if  not  the  only,  products  of  Crete  which  find 
their  way  to  England  as  articles  of  trade  ;  50  tons  of 
the  latter  were  shipped  during  the  past  year  in  sailing 
vessels  to  Sicily,  where  they  are  transhipped  for  the 
English  and  American  markets.  A  disease  seems  to 
have  attacked  the  Citron  trees  in  Sicily  and  Corsica. 
The  supply  from  these  places  having  fallen  off,  an 
enterprising  native  merchant  has  bought  up  the  crops 
in  the  gardens  round  Canea  and  Candia,  where  the 
fruit  obtains  a  fine  growth,  and  which,  cut  in  two  or 
three  pieces  of  about  a  pound  weight  each,  are  packed 
in  barrels  of  brine  to  ensure  their  preservation.  The 
contract  price  of  this  fruit  delivered  in  Sicily  is  ^,2  15/. 
per  cwt. 

Some  preliminary  steps   have   been   taken   in 

America  in  the  form  of  a  Memorial  to  Congress, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  the 
Southern  States  certain  Palms  yielding  sugar,  edible 
fruits,  oils,  &c.  The  memorialists  direct  attention  to 
the  "ease  with  which  such  trees  can  be  planted  and 
kept  up,  and  vast  returns  obtained  with  very  little 
expenditure  of  labour."  Among  the  Palms  enumerated 
are  the  Date  Palm,  Cocoa-nut,  Sago,  &c.  Other 
plants  are  also  mentioned,  as  Indigo,  Ginger,  Samower, 
and  Camphor. 

Some  considerable  value  is  represented  in  the 

yearly  produce  of  Dates  in  Tafilet.  In  1872  as 
many  as  3479  boxes  out  of  a  total  produce  of  3569 
boxes  were  shipped  from  Tangier  to  England.  Each 
box  weighs  about  1  cwt. ,  and  the  average  value  during 
the  year  was  64s.  per  cwt.  These  Dates  reach 
Tangier  through  Fez. 

The  Maidstone  Journal  is  informed  that  it  is 

intended  to  carry  out  in  this  country,  in  an  extensive 
way,  the  French  invention  of  making  Paper  from 
the  Sheath  of  the  Hop-stalk,  when  the  outer  skin 
has  been  removed.  The  substance  made  from  this 
material  is  of  great  suppleness  and  delicacy,  and  by 
its  employment  in  this  manufacture  a  new  and  con- 
siderable source  of  profit  will  be  opened  for  the  Hop 
grower.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  to  Kentish 
farmers  cannot  well  be  exaggerated,  for  if  the  season 
should  not  prove  favourable,  and  fail  to  produce  first- 
rate  Hops,  the  paper-making  material  will  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  in  this  respect.  No  doubt  the  growth 
of  Hops  will  be  introduced  in  future  in  many  districts 
where  they  are  not  known  at  present,  as  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  they  will  supply  for  paper 
making  will  alone  ensure  a  good  return  for  their  culti- 
vation. The  price  of  the  article  is  very  high  at 
present. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  of  Heck- 
field,  the  residence  of  Lord  Eversley,  in  North  Hants, 
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there  can  be  seen  growing,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
gravel  walk  leading  to  the  flower  garden,  two  fine 
examples  of  Chamrerops  Fortunei,  which  have  been 
planted  out  for  several  years  past,  and  which  have  stood 
unscathed  by  the  rigours  of  winter.  Last  year  both 
plants  flowered,  one  plant  producing  male,  the  other 
female  flowers  ;  and  they  have  done  the  same  this  year 
also.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  the  gardener  at  Heckfield, 
has  raised  several  plants  from  the  seed,  which  germi- 
nates freely. 

Mr.    Glaisher    remarks    as   follows   on  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
September  6  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  at  sea- 
level,  was  about  29.9  inches;  the  readings  decreased 
generally  to  about  29.7  inches  by  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  when  an  increase  set  in,  which,  with  one  or 
two  slight  oscillations,  reached  its  maximum  (about 
30. 1  inches)  by  the  night  of  the  4th  ;  from  this  time  till 
the  end  of  the  week  the  values  steadily  decreased,  the 
reading  then  being  about  29.9  inches.  The  highest 
temperatures  by  day  varied  from  7o|°  on  August  31  to 
6o°  on  September  5,  and  the  lowest  by  night  from  6o|° 
on  August  31  to  4440  on  September  5.  The  mean 
daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  above  the  average  on 
the  first  three  days  to  the  mean  amount  of  i°.  2,  and 
below  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  the  mean 
amount  of  5. 2,  the  values  on  the  5  th  and  6th  being 
respectively  5°,7  and  6°.  8  in  defect.  The  average  tem- 
perature for  the  week  shows  a  decrease  of  about  50  on 
that  of  the  previous  one.  The  weather  was  generally 
cloudy  throughout,  and  rain  fell  on  four  days  to  the 
amount  of  half-an-inch,  against  1 J  inch  of  the  previous 
week. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  750  at  Portsmouth  to  64^°  at  Bristol,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  69^°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  48^° 
at  Bristol  and  42^°  at  Portsmouth,  the  general  average 
being  44  .^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  25^°,  varying  from  32^°  at  Portsmouth  to 
160  at  Bristol.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  68:t°  at  Portsmouth  to  6oi°  at  Liverpool, 
the  general  average  being  6340  nearly.  The  mean  low 
night  temperatures  varied  from  520  at  Bristol  to 
47iP  at  Leicester,  with  an  average  value  of  49^°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  I3i°. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  55°»  tne 
highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  58°  nearly,  and  the  lowest 
at  Eccles,  540  nearly.  Rain  fell  at  Liverpool  to  the 
amount  of  z\  inches,  which  was  the  largest  fall  re- 
corded ;  at  Norwich  1  \  inch  was  measured  ;  at  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  and  Leeds,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  only  was 
recorded  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being  six- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  and  Hull,  on 
September  3.  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
fine,  but  changeable,  and  somewhat  cloudy. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
6940  at  Paisley  to  6130  at  Glasgow;  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures ranged  from  440  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth  to 
39^°  at  Paisley,  their  average  being  66°  and  420 
respectively.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week 
was  534°)  the  highest  being  at  Perth,  55",  and  the 
lowest  at  Glasgow,  5I50.  The  fall  of  rain  varied  from 
I  \  inch  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth  to  nine-tenths  of  an 
inch  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  ;  the  average  fall  over 
the  country  being  rather  more  than  1  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  73^°  ;  the 
lowest,  44° ;  the  mean,  55^° ;  and  rainfall  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  nearly. 


those  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  which  stand 
the  London  smoke  better  than  Poplar  or  Elm  ;  in  fact, 
the  leaves  of  the  Plane  keep  green  longer  than  the 
Elm,  which,  moreover,  rots  at  the  core,  and  becomes 
dangerous  to  life  in  high  winds.  The  trees  standing 
beside  the  roadway  in  Piccadilly  were  saved,  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember,  through  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  Builder,  some  years  ago.  The 
example  thus  set  in  Piccadilly  might  very  usefully  be 
followed  in  other  parts  of  London. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Masdevallia  nycterina,  «.  Sp. 

(Sacci labia Uc)  dense  csespitosa  ;  foliis  parvis  valde  carnosis  ;  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris  (porrectis)  ;  perigonio  externo  alte  aperto ; 
sepalis  basi  connatis  ceterum  hberis  oblongis  in  caudas  elon- 
gatas,  integerrimas  abrupte  attenuatis  ;  limbo  lateribus  minute 
ac  parce  hispidulo,  tota  superlkie  interna  hispidula ;  tepalis 
cuneato-oblongis,  apice  dipteris;  ala  interna  multo  breviori 
angulata  denticulate,  ala  superior!  ovata  acuta  subrepanda 
papulis  carinatis  plurimis  obsita  ;  labello  ante  unguem  brevis- 
simum  angulato  anguste  dilatato,  demum  in  laminam  trans- 
versam  obtusangulo  semilunarem  expanso,  saccatam,  angulo 
utroque  implicate- ;  carinis  geminis  carnosulis  elevatis  per 
isthmum  inter  unguem  et  laminam  expansam,  hie  a  basi  in 
medium  tricarinata  ;  carina  media  integra,  carinis  lateralibus 
paucidentatis  alis  carinatis  hinc  inde  brevibus,  supra  venas  ; 
columna  apice  alato  denticulata. — Masdevallia  Chimcera, 
Linden  et  Andre,  Illustration  Horticole,  xx.,  tab.  117,  s.  118. 

When  I  saw  the  representation  in  the  just  quoted 
book  I  immediately  remarked  it  was  not  the  true 
Masdevallia  Chimera.  I  had  not  only  the  type,  but 
I  had  to  thank  Director  Linden  for  the  free  use  of 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Wallis  of  the  true  plant,  and  I 
informed  Director  Linden  that  that  was  the  genuine 
Masdevallia  Chinuera.  Those  drawings,  indeed,  as 
well  as  dried  Wallisian  specimens,  proved  that  Mr. 
Wallis  had  not  been  so  lucky  to  find  this  plant  in  so 
delightful  a  condition  as  Mr.  Roezl.  Just  the  same  is 
to  be  found  about  Masdevallia  Roezlii.  Both  Mr. 
Roezl's  and  Mr.  Wallis's  Chimeras  are  represented  in 
Xenia  Orchidacea,  ii.  185,  1S6.  After  all,  I  did  not 
know  the  new  Lindenian  Chimeera  well,  since  it  was 
not  to  be  recognised  from  the  drawing.  Finally, 
being  lately  (end  of  June)  at  Mr.  Day's  place,  I  saw  a 
very  insignificant  dwarf  Masdevallia,  having  leaves 
one-third  to  one-quarter  the  size  of  those  represented  in 
the  Illustration,  and  flowers  scarcely  one-half  the  size, 
but  most  decidedly  the  same  plant,  for  there  were  the 
same  shapes,  the  same  colours,  the  same  curious  lip ; 
the  flowers  brownish  and  yellowish  with  dark  spots. 
Mr.  Day  had  purchased  it  from  Director  Linden  as 
Masdevallia  Chirmera,  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
publishing  these  remarks,  since  I  cannot  admit  with 
silence  species,  which  I  have  highly  praised,  to  be 
represented  by  very  indifferent  substitutes,  paid  for  as 
if  they  were  genuine.  I  have  been  fully  justified  with 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  I  was  very  unfortunate 
with  Lselia  Jongheana,  since  the  variety  represented  in 
Bot.  Mas*,  is  a  very  inferior  variety,  small-flowered,  and 
wanting  that  delightful  violet  border  around  the  lip  ; 
but  nothing  exceeds  my  disappointment  to  see  such  a 
miserable  thing  appearing  for  Masdevallia  Chimcera, 
H.  G.  Rchb,  f. 


North  America,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
self-coloured,  the  florets  being  entirely  of  a  rich 
deep  sanguineous  red.  Mr.  W.  Thompson  sends  us 
examples  from  his  garden,  where,  as  we  learn,  it  is 
flowering  well.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  sessile, 
with  short  rounded  basal  lobes.  The  involucral  scales 
are  very  different  from  those  of  G.  picta,  being  much 
more  spreading.  It  will  be  a  very  useful  plant  for  the 
sake  of  the  variety  it  will  afford,  the  colour  being  by 
no  means  a  common  one. 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 
In   the   Pentstemon   Palmeri   of  Dr.    Gray, 


■    M.    G.    Warren,  Balcombe    Place,  writes : 

— "Why  do  we  not  more  often  see  the  Japanese 
Privet,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  planted  in  our 
shrubberies  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
useful  shrubs  in  cultivation,  for  it  will  do  well  either 
nailed  against  a  wall  as  a  climber  or  planted  among 
other  shrubs  ;  and  will  make  itself  at  home  in  any 
situation.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  an  ever- 
green, and  of  having  very  pretty  foliage,  while  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  compact  and  shapely.  It  ought 
to  be  planted  in  every  shrubbery  border." 

Mr.  W.  Thompson  has  sent  us  specimens  of  a 

fine  new  hardy  perennial,  Centaurea  Americana 
Hallii,  which  is  greatly  superior  to  the  type,  for 
while  that  has  pale  lilac-purple  florets,  in  the  new  form 
they  are  of  a  deep  magenta- purple.  The  flower-heads 
are  very  large,  measuring  when  expanded  fully  4  inches 
across.  In  the  light  soil  of  Mr.  Thompson's  garden, 
the  plant  grows  from  i\  feet  to  3  feet  high  ;  the 
flowering  branches  are  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  and 
comparatively  small  ;  while  the  colour  of  the  flower- 
heads  is  very  rich  before  full  expansion  takes  place. 
We  look  upon  it  as  quite  an  acquisition  in  its  class. 
It  has  been  obtained  from  Texas. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Dodds,  for  several 

years  past  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart., 
at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol,  leaves  there  in  October 
next. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

have  consented  to  a  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Barlow,  a 
vestryman,  to  plant  Trees  in  Piccadilly,  on  the 
footway  running  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  up  to  Arling- 
ton Street.     The  trees  selected  are  Planes,  similar  to 


species  allied  to  P.  Cobrea  and  P.  Jamesii,  a  very 
distinct  and  novel  form  of  this  interesting  genus  is 
added  to  our  list  of  garden  plants.  It  grows  4  feet 
high  or  more  {hence  Dr.  Gray's  description,  sesqut- 
pedalis,  must  have  been  made  from  imperfect  materials), 
the  stem  being  terminated  by  a  noble  paniculate  in- 
florescence. The  young  shoots  from  the  base  have 
opposite,  long-stalked,  fleshy,  glaucous  leaves  oblong- 
ovate  in  form,  with  coarse,  distinct,  and  remarkably 
prominent  marginal  teeth ;  while  the  leaves  on  the 
flowering  stems  are  short  and  broadly  ovate,  completely 
connate,  with  the  edge  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  basin 
around  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  rather  more  than  an 
inch  long,  the  tube  remarkably  inflated  above,  and  con- 
tracted just  at  the  base,  where  they  are  set  into  the 
short  inconspicuous  calyx.  The  colour  is  a  pale  rosy 
lilac  with  a  purple  stripe  answering  to  each  of  the  lobes 
of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  remarkably  elongated  and 
deflexed,  while  the  upper  lip  is  projected  forwards.,  and 
merely  revolute  at  the  edge.  The  bearded  sterile  fila- 
ment is  very  conspicuous  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
The  plant  is  very  ornamental  in  character,  as  well  as 
perfectly  distinct,  and  will  be  welcomed  in  every 
garden  where  hardy  perennials  are  cared  for — the 
number  of  which  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see  is  day  by 
day  increasing.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  for  specimens  of  this  novelty. 

One  of  the  prettiest  floral  sights  that  I  have 

seen  for  a  long  time  is  the  result  of  allowing  Tacsonia 
Van  Volxemii,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  Mandevilla 
suaveolens  to  grow  together  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
They  were  all  in  full  bloom,  and  the  plants  having 
grown  up  the  different  rafters  of  a  conservatory  and 
met  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  result  was  certainly  a 
very  striking  contrast.    G.  Warren,  Balcombe  Place. 

The  old  Gaillardia  picta  was,  and  still   is,  a 

pretty  border  plant,  of  easy  culture,  free  blooming, 
and  showy,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be 
eclipsed  by  the  new  Gaillardia   amblyodon  of 


A  MULCHING  FOR  MELONS. 

Taught  in  the  school  of  disappointment,  I  was 
this  year  induced  to  try  a  mulching  of  brick-ends  on  the 
surface  of  our  Melon  beds.  I  have  in  former  years 
tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  mulchings  of  tiles, 
pebbles,  and  short  litter.  The  object  of  either  of 
these  media  is  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  unmerci- 
fully burning  and  drying  the  surface  of  the  bed,  necessi- 
tating frequent  applications  of  water,  which  only  serve 
to  lay  bare  the  rootlets,  and  ultimately  banish  them 
from  the  surface. 

Mulching  with  manure  certainly  sounds  something 
like  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  it  frequently  ends  in  dis- 
appointment, producing  a  moist  stagnant  surface  often 
filled  with  worms,  resulting  in  a  watery  growth  of  the 
plants,  which  often  flag  during  sunshine,  and  take  the 
whole  night  to  put  right  what  the  brightness  of  the 
day  has  put  wrong. 

Thrips  and  red-spider  are  the  accompaniments  of 
foliage  out  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  severe  fumigation 
often  add  bad  to  worse.  Tiles  and  pebbles  are  perhaps 
better  thannothing,  butfrom  their  nature  they  are  inferior 
in  porosity  to  brick,  and  brick  for  this  reason  I  resolved 
to  try.  An  ordinary-sized  brick  when  thoroughly  dry 
will,  I  believe,  absorb  a  pint  of  water.  I  use  half 
bricks  in  preference  to  whole  ones,  and  pave  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  completely  over  with  them.  This  is 
done  immediately  after  a  soiling — the  last  generally — ■ 
but  not  necessarily  so.  The  bricks  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  add  a  little 
fresh  earth,  and  the  bricks  again  replaced.  When 
the  bed  requires  a  watering  (let  it  be  either  manurial 
or  clear)  it  is  simply  poured  on  to  the  bricks,  through 
which  and  the  interstices  between  which,  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  bed. 

When  the  bed  does  not  require  a  watering  the  bricks 
are  merely  thoroughly  saturated,  which  in  time  of 
burning  sunshine  or  extremely  heated  pipes  give  off 
moist,  cooling,  plant-refreshing  vapours,  maintaining  the 
healthiest  of  growth,  with  leaves  firm  and  frim  as  on 
any  wayside  Burdock.  The  utility  of  the  brick  cover- 
ing is  very  apparent  and  very  convincing  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lift  up  a  brick,  when  there  is  at  once 
exposed  to  view,  covering  the  surface  and  clinging  to 
the  under  face  of  the  brick,  a  perfect  mass  of  white 
thread-like  roots. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  found  a  killing 
remedy  for  thrips  and  red-spider.  I  can  only  say  that 
by  adopting  the  brick  mulching  system  I  have  only 
found  a  preventive.  There  were  certainly  no  vermin 
on  my  Melon  plants  this  year,  and  as  "  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  this  is  simply  my  case.  From  an 
early  Melon-house  planted  in  January  last,  and  treated 
in  this  manner,  we  had  a  very  excellent  crop,  and  also 
from  the  same  plants  a  very  fair  second  crop.  There 
still  remains  in  this  house  one  of  the  January  plants, 
in  excellent  health  and  vigour,  and  ripening  at  this 
moment  a  very  fine  fruit  of  the  Trenlham  Hybrid 
variety.  Our  second  house,  managed  in  the  same  way, 
was  a  great  success,  and  at  this  moment  we  have  a 
third  house,  which  bears  creditable  testimony  of  our 
manner  of  treatment.  Two  fruits  from  this  house — one 
a  Dr.  Hogg,  the  other  a  variety  of  the  Trentham 
Hybrid — are  herewith  sent  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
general  crop  ;  along  with  the  fruit  I  have  also  sent  a 
few  leaves,  which  I  invite  to  be  submitted  to  micro- 
scopic proof,  to  test  their  freeness  from  either  red 
spider  or  thrips.  Wtn,  Miller,  Coombe  Abbey  Gardens^ 
Coventry.  [No  microscope  was  needed  to  test  the 
absence  of  red-spider  or  thrips ;  and  the  fruit — 
especially  Dr.  Hogg — was  of  fust-rate  quality.   Eds.] 


CHATSWORTH, 

The  Seat  ok  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

{Concluded  from  p.  1176.) 

After  leaving  the  mansion  and  flower  garden  we 
cross  the  park,  and  there  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
kitchen  garden  through  the  lodge  gates.  Farther  on 
yet  and  we  arrive  at  the  gardener's  house,  which  is  a 
fine  house,  built  for  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Since  his  death 
it  was  occupied  by  Lady  Paxton,  until  her  decease ; 
now  Mr.  Speed,  the  head  gardener,  is  the  occupant. 
It  is  a  house  well  suited  to  the  position  which  a  head 
gardener  is  expected  to  hold  in  so  princely  an  establish- 
ment. How  often  do  we  see  the  houses  of  gardeners 
who  occupy  good  positions,  miserable  dwellings,  small, 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to 
serve.  In  this  case  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Duke 
for  studying  the  comfort  of  his  head  man.  In 
front  of  this  house  is  a  well-kept  lawn,  with  a 
bank  of  shrubs  and  tastefully  arranged  flowers.  At 
the  end  of  Mr.  Speed's  house  is  a  long  greenhouse, 
about  100  feet  in  length,  in  which  there  are  some 
noble  specimens  growing— Rhododendron  Gibsoni,   I 
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should  think  10  feet  high,  and  as  much  through.  There 
are  several  specimens  of  this  size,  and  different  varieties 
amongst  them.  These  must  have  been  the  first  plants 
Mr.  Gibson  introduced  when  collecting  for  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  There  are  also  some  large  specimen 
Azaleas,  5  feet  high  and  as  much  through. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  is  a  fine  specimen,  and 
when  in  bloom,  with  its  crimson  flowers,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  white  R.  Gibsoni,  it  must  produce  a 
fine  effect.  There  are  also  some  fine  Acacias.  Of 
Lilium  auratum  there  were  many  spikes  opening  their 
large  showy  flowers.  There  are  Fuchsias  planted  in 
front,  trained  up  the  roof,  and  carried  over  the  paths. 
The  effect  of  their  tubular  flowers  drooping  below  the 
foliage  is  very  good.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  effective 
way  of  seeing  Fuchsias.  Here  also  is  the  curious 
Testudinaria  elephantipes,  known  as  the  Elephant's 
Foot,  with  large  bulbs  3  feet  high. 

The  next  is  a  circular  house,  erected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  truly  noble  Amherstia  nobilis,  and  a 
grand  specimen  it  is,  in  perfect  health,  producing  its 
magnificent  drooping  racemes  of  vermilion-coloured 
flowers,  spotted  with  yellow.  When  in  bloom  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  plant  in  cultivation.  It  is 
called  the  glory  of  the  Indian  flora.  Under  this  grand 
plant  are  some  fine  foliage  plants,  such  as  Maranta 
Veitchii,  Sphcerogyne  latifolia,  withits  noble  foliage,  and 
many  others,  equally  fine.  The  front  of  this  house 
offered  a  charming  sight,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  me 
to  see.  Planted  round  the  front  are  Pitcher-plants  ; 
which  are  trained  up  the  glass,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  hundreds  of  pitchers  hanging  between 
the  foliage  is  wonderful.  The  sorts  are  :  Ne- 
penthes phyllamphora,  with  its  light  green  pitchers  ;  a 
splendid  specimen  of  N.  Hookeriana,  with  its  beautiful 
large  pitchers  of  a  dark  green  colour,  profusely  streaked 
and  blotched  with  dark  red,  rendering  it  very  attractive- 
looking  ;  also  Nepenthes  hybrida  maculata,  the 
pitchers  of  which  are  10  inches  long,  and  profusely 
streaked  with  reddish  purple  on  a  dark  green  ground ; 
N.  Rafflesiana,  of  which  there  is  a  grand  specimen, 
with  large  dark  green  pitchers,  beautifully  spotted  with 
red.  I  noticed  also  the  rare  N.  sanguinea,  with  its 
deep  blood-red  coloured  pitchers,  which  are  very 
charming  ;  and  associated  with  it  was  the  lovely  N. 
lanata,  a  very  rare  and  distinct  species. 

The  Victoria  house  has  a  large  tank  in  the  centre, 
in  which  is  planted  the  Queen  of  Water  Lilies ;  the 
plant  is  in  good  health,  and  is  showing  well  for 
bloom.  Round  the  sides  are  different  varieties  of 
Nymphaja,  with  their  green  foliage  floating  on  the 
water,  amongst  them  being  N.  dentata,  with  its  large 
white  flowers  ;  N.  Devoniana,  with  brilliant  red  blos- 
soms, measuring  6  inches  across,  growing  intermixed 
with  the  beautiful  N.  ccemlea  with  its  delicately  scented 
blue  flowers.  At  the  edge  of  this  tank  are  some  fine 
Palms,  such  as Thrinax  elegans,  with  its  fan-like  foliage ; 
Cocos  plumosus,  a  lovely  Palm,  also  Hyophorbe  indica, 
and  many  other  beautiful  foliage  plants  well  contrasted, 
and  all  having  a  grand  effect  drooping  over  the  water, 
affording  a  fine  contrast  with  the  Victoria  and  other 
aquatics.  At  the  sides  and  at  each  end  are  some 
beautiful  water  plants,  such  as  the  noble  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  the  foliage  of  which  is  about  iS  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks about  4  feet  high.  The  flowers  grow  to  the  same 
height ;  they  are  large,  of  a  beautiful  rose  and  white 
colour,  and  are  very  fragrant.  Amongst  the  Nymphseas  I 
noticed  a  new  one  called  Daveyana,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Davey,  of  Colston  Bassett.  [Is  this  a  hybrid  or 
an  introduced  species  ?]  There  are  many  other  fine 
plants  in  this  house.  Wonderful  specimens  of  Achi- 
menes  hang  from  the  roof,  in  baskets  over  the 
paths  all  round  the  house  ;  they  are  5  feet  high  and 
about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  covered  with  hundreds 
of  blooms.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight,  especially  when 
looking  through  the  glass,  to  see  the  bright  colours  of 
A.  longiflora  and  longiflora  major,  with  its  charming 
blue  flowers  ;  also  longiflora  alba,  with  its  snow-white 
blossoms.  The  variety  called  Ambroise  Verschaffelt 
was  very  gay  with  its  white  and  blue  flowers  ;  of  A. 
Bowmanni  hirsuta,  with  its  dark-coloured  flowers, 
there  were  a  few  specimens ;  A.  Mauve  Queen  was 
very  attractive.  The  Achimenes  are  really  wonderful 
specimens,  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  plant  grown 
in  this  way  that  could  produce  so  grand  an  effect. 

In  one  quarter  of  the  garden  may  be  seen  a  large  lot 
of  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  coming  on  for  autumn  ; 
also  a  large  lot  of  specimen  Azaleas.  I  noticed  a  good 
plant  of  A.  amcena — one  of  the  best  for  early  flowering. 
By  these  were  some  fine  specimen  Ericas,  put  out  to 
ripen  their  growth  for  flowering  next  year.  Azaleas 
for  spring  and  winter  decoration  are  largely  grown 
here  :  there  are  two  houses,  50  feet  long  each,  filled 
with  half-specimen  Azaleas  of  the  best  kinds,  all  well 
set  with  bud.  I  also  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourii — these  are  for  blooming  in 
autumn,  when  the  family  is  at  Chatsworth  ;  it  is  a  very 
useful  plant,  and  when  managed  properly  can  be  had 
in  bloom  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Bougainvillea  glabra 
is  a  useful  plant,  and  can  be  brought  on  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Lapageria  alba. 
The  next  two  houses  are  filled  with  pot  Vines,  and  a 
very  fine  lot  they  are,  ready  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
Under  them  are  strong  plants  of  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  grown.  They  are 
very  useful  where  so  much  decoration  is  required.  The 
scarlet  bracts  are  showy  amongst  Ferns  and  foliage 


plants.  At  the  ends  of  these  houses  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  which  are  coming 
in  for  late  blooming.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
a  fine  plant  of  Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  with  its  net-like 
leaves  of  large  size.  This  we  seldom  see  grown  well, 
but  here  it  thrives  without  much  attention,  merely 
requiring  fresh  water  every  day. 

The  Caladiums  grow  well  under  the  trained  Cucum- 
bers, so  that  there  is  no  room  lost.  Mr.  Speed  con- 
siders the  Telegraph  the  best  Cucumber.  It  is  of 
good  flavour,  a  good  bearer,  and  can  be  obtained  all 
the  year  round.  We  now  come  to  a  vinery  50  feet  long 
and  20  broad.  There  is  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
Vines,  which  consist  of  Black  Hamburgh,  well 
coloured,  the  best  of  all  Grapes  ;  and  the  useful  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  In  a  corresponding  house  is  also  a 
good  crop  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  with  it  the  Black 
Prince,  with  its  fine  shaped  bunches  hanging  very  con- 
spicuously. 

Another  house  of  the  same  size  is  filled  with  Pines, 
consisting  of  Queens,  Smooth  Cayenne,  Charlotte 
Rothschild  (a  noble  Pine,  and  one  that  every  Pine 
grower  should  possess,  as  it  is  of  handsome  shape  and 
exquisite  flavour).  These  Pines  are  all  in  vigorous 
health,  and  will  no  doubt  produce  fine  fruit.  At  the 
sides  of  this  house  are  rows  of  Chilis  and  Capsicums. 
There  are  many  ranges  of  fruit-houses.  In  the  first 
one  there  is  a  good  show  of  Black  Hamburghs  to  come 
in  late  ;  in  the  second  is  also  a  good  crop  of 
the  same,  showing  well  for  fruit ;  in  the  third 
is  a  fine  lot  of  Muscats  coming  on  for  the  autumn. 
I  was  glad  to  see  them  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves, for  a  house  filled  with  Muscats  [is  a  grand 
sight,  and  as  they  require  more  heat  than  many 
others,  it  is  better  to  grow  them  separately. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  so  many  kinds  in 
one  house.  In  the  fourth  is  a  fine  crop  of 
Frankenthal,  a  fine  autumn  and  winter  Grape, 
like  the  Muscat.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Royal  Vine- 
yard growing,  and  in  good  order.  Mr.  Speed  says 
it  is  one  of  the  best  late  White  Grapes,  and  of  a 
fine  flavour,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  late  Grapes, 
and  it  always  succeeds  well  with  him.  I  have  also 
seen  it  grown  well  at  other  places  within  the  last  few 
days.  Why  should  this  Grape  be  condemned,  when 
Mr.  Speed  and  others  say  it  is  one  of  the  best 
late  White  Grapes  ?  It  may  be  a  trouble  to  get  it  to 
set  well,  but  that  is  no  object  to  a  man  who  has  set  his 
mind  on  success.  I  have  no  doubt,  should  any  one 
require  information  as  to  growing  this  Grape,  Mr. 
Speed  would  give  it  through  your  pages.  [We  trust 
he  will.  ]  In  the  fifth  house  is  a  fine  crop  of  Black 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's,  two  good  late  Black 
Grapes.  The  next  two  houses  are  filled  with  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  with  the  wood  well  ripened  for  next 
year.  This  is  a  grand  point  in  fruit  culture  ;  also  to 
keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider.  There  is  another 
fine  range,  consisting  of  two  long  houses  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines ;  the  sorts  of  Nectarines  are  Prince  of 
Wales,  Elruge,  also  Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Royal  George  Peach,  and  Noblesse,  Royal 
Ascot,  and  several  other  good  sorts.  In  the  next 
house  is  a  splendid  lot  of  late  Muscats  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  which  are  in  fine  condition,  and  with 
good  firm  bunches,  such  as  I  like  to  see,  as  it  does  not 
look  well  when  you  place  Grapes  on  a  dish  to  see  the 
berries  lie  flat  instead  of  standing  up  firmly  ;  they  are 
also  better  for  packing.  Figs  are  also  grown  in  the 
next  house,  with  Vines,  and  are  looking  well.  We 
now  come  to  a  grand  house  of  Plums,  many  of  the 
best  sorts  are  grown,  as  standards,  and  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  on  them.  In  the  front  are  Cherries,  of 
which  there  are  fine  trees. 

The  third  range  of  houses  come  next ;  the  first  of 
these  is  a  Fig-house,  50  feet  long,  the  trees  grown 
in  pots  ;  also  a  fine  lot  of  Melons,  trained  up  the 
back,  loaded  with  fruit.  They  look  very  nicely  as 
you  enter  the  house,  hanging  over  the  paths,  and  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  Figs.  Then  we  enter  two 
more  large  Peach-houses  ;  the  trees  are  very  large, 
and  Mr.  Speed  informed  me  that  he  had  gathered  a 
fine  lot  of  fruit  from  them,  many  weighing  8  oz.  each  ; 
there  are  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  &c. ,  and  also  some 
good  Nectarines.  The  first  house  of  the  next  range  is 
40  feet  long,  and  a  grand  house  of  Vines  it  is,  contain- 
ing Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  the  bunches  very  fine  ; 
also  some  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  splendid 
bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  a  handsome-looking  Grape, 
and  a  good  keeper.  In  the  second  house  are  some  fine 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  and  also  of  Black  Alicante, 
with  very  fine  bunches.  I  noticed  a  Vine  of  Monsieur 
de  Lesseps,  which  is  a  very  distinct-looking  Grape. 
There  are  several  other  houses  that  have  been  planted 
two  years  which  look  very  promising.  I  noticed  the 
Madresfield  Court,  with  very  fine  bunches ;  also  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  &c. 
After  leaving  the  houses,  we  come  to  five  ranges  of 
pits,  60  feet  long,  filled  with  a  lot  of  well-grown  Pines, 
and  they  look  very  promising.  They  are  in  all  stages, 
from  suckers  up  to  fruiters.  Here  may  be  seen  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines,  also  Queens  and  Charlotte  Rothschild. 
The  next  is  a  span-pit,  on  purpose  for  forcing  Straw- 
berries, of  which  there  are  many  hundreds  grown  here 
every  year.  This  pit  is  now  filled  with  Melons  ;  of 
these  there  is  a  very  good  crop. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  well  cultivated.  The  crops 
are  fine,  although  they  are  late.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  late  spring  frosts  ;  and,  the  garden  being  situated 


in  a  valley,  it  is  the  worst  spot  that  could  have  been 
chosen  for  so  fine  a  garden — which  should  have  been 
on  higher  ground.  There  are  many  places  where  it 
could  have  been  made  ;  it  must  have  been  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  landscape  gardener.  The  crops  are 
fully  a  fortnight  later  here  than  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  Strawberries  were  very  fine,  but  late. 

Mr.  Speed  carries  on  everything  in  such  a  methodical 
and  workmanlike  manner  as  to  show  he  is  well  suited 
to  his  situation.  In  no  place  have  I  seen  such  a  variety 
of  fruit  houses,  kept  in  such  good  order.  The  same 
with  plants.  There  are  such  numbers  of  species,  that 
it  would  puzzle  many  to  find  out  the  way  to  display 
such  skill  in  cultivating  them.  A  garden  of  this  size 
and  description  cannot  be  managed  without  a  great 
deal  of  forethought.  B.  S.  Williams. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him,  is  an  old 
saying,  and  that  some  of  our  new  Grapes  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  is  more  than  I  dare 
venture  to  aver.  The  Mrs.  Pince  Black  Muscat  is 
largely  condemned  because  it  will  not  colour  ;  yet 
properly  grown  it  is  black  as  jet,  while  in  point  of 
flavour  and  for  winter  and  spring  use  there  is  no  Black 
Grape  that  can  approach  it.  The  Black  Muscat  and 
Madresfield  Court  are  in  the  same  fix,  while  the  Golden 
Champion  is  tabooed  almost  everywhere.  Now,  it 
will  create  comparatively  a  new  sensation  when  I  state 
there  are  places  where  the  Alicante  will  not  grow  on 
its  own  roots.  When  at  Thoresby  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Henderson  directed  my  attention  to  that  fact,  and  yet 
grafted  upon  the  Black  Monukka  it  was  in  vigorous 
health,  and  producing  branches  such  as  are  rarely 
seen.  Just  the  same  caprice  has  happened  with  the 
Golden  Champion.  Few  amateurs  grow  Grapes  better 
than  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Newton,  ot  this  place,  and  in 
his  garden  the  new  varieties  will  be  seen  better  as  a 
class  than  in  any  other  garden  I  know.  The  Golden 
Champion  on  its  own  roots  exhibits  the  prevailing  fault  ; 
but  grafted  in  the  same  house  on  a  vigorous  plant  of  Raisin 
de  Calabre,  it  produces  by  far  the  best  matured  bunches 
I  have  ever  seen,  either  from  Mr.  Thomson  or  any 
other  person ;  while  instead  of  rotting,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  few  berries  I  send,  they  are  positively 
shrivelling.  Taste  them,  and  with  me  you  will  admit 
they  are  the  most  exquisite  Grapes  you  ever  met  with. 
[This  is  higher  praise  than  we  could  assign  to  the  sample 
sent.]  Here,  then,  are  two  remarkable  facts, — a  hardy 
Grape,  the  Alicante,  which  grows  vigorously  almost 
everywhere,  refusing  to  grow  at  all  until  grafted  on 
the  Black  Monukka,  and  then  immediately  exhibiting 
more  than  its  usual  vigour;  while  the  Golden  Cham- 
pion, worthless  on  its  own  roots,  or  nearly  so,  attain- 
ing exquisite  quality  under  the  same  conditions  as  to 
atmosphere,  be  it  observed,  when  grafted  upon  the 
Raisin  de  Calabre.  The  influence  of  stock  upon  scion 
stands  forward  in  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
manner,  and  if  future  experience  should  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Newton  has  thus  found  the  peg  upon  which 
perfect  examples  of  the  Golden  Champion  may  be 
annually  hung,  we  shall  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  solved  a  most  interesting  problem  in  Grape 
culture. 

Now  whether  from  excessive  vigour  or  what,  it  is 
manifest  the  Golden  Champion  is  deficient  in  the 
maturing  principle,  and  consequently  its  growth  is  so 
gross  that  it  is  only  a  long  summer  and  exceptionally 
high  temperature  that  will  enable  the  wood  to  attain 
full  maturity.  You  will  observe  that  the  berries  sent 
are  not  large,  but  in  point  of  colour,  finish,  and  flavour 
they  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  The 
fact  is,  the  Grape  upon  its  foreign  stock  has  been 
sobered  [down  to  a  moderate  growth,  and,  as  Mr. 
Newton  has  suggested,  it  is  questionable  whether 
double  or  treble  grafting  might  not  reduce  it  to  a  per- 
manently fertile  state.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying, 
for  the  light,  if  obtained,  would  certainly  be  worth  the 
candle. 

When  first  I  knew  the  Black  Muscat  (Muscat  Ham- 
burgh) —some  years  before  Mr.  Seward  Snow  found  it 
at  Wrest  Park,  Beds— it  produced  small  ragged  bunches 
and  irregular  stoneless  berries.  But  the  flavour  was 
delicious,  and  that  saved  it  from  the  faggot  pile. 
Grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  it  succeeded  every- 
where as  far  as  I  know ;  but  on  its  own  roots  it  is 
capricious,  sometimes  doing  well,  as  in  one  case  with 
Mr.  Pearson  at  Chilwell,  and  in  others  not  succeeding 
at  all.  I  had  some  years  back  a  house  of  it,  the  front 
being  planted  with  grafted  Vines,  the  back  with  plants 
on  their  own  roots.  From  the  former  I  gathered 
annually  heavy  crops  of  perfect  bunches,  from  the  wall 
I  had  rarely  a  bunch  fit  to  send  to  table.  Indeed,  so 
convinced  am  I  of  the  advantage  of  suitable  stocks  for 
some  of  our  finest  varieties  of  Grapes,  that  I  purpose 
this  autumn  to  send  to  Texas  for  cuttings  of  the 
Mustang,  which,  scrambling  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
southern  prairies  for  scores,  perhaps  hundreds  of  yards 
in  a  stretch,  has,  I  suspect,  an  amount  of  vigour  which 
would  admirably  qualify  it  as  a  stock  for  our  tender 
varieties  of  Grapes. 

Another  superior  Grape  which  has  got  into  bad 
odour  because,  being  red,  it  is  not  black,  is  the  Muscat 
Champion,  which  with  Mr.  Newton  produces  splendid 
bunches  with  berries  as  large  as  Orleans  Plums.  The 
flavour  is  first-rate,  but  it  will  not  keep.  Madresfield 
Court    and  Mrs.  Pince  do   well  with  Mr.   N.,  the 
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former  cracking  but  little,  and  the  latter  colouring, 
and  hanging  far  into  the  new  year.  I  saw  these  two 
Grapes  doing  well  some  time  back  with  Mr.  Donald- 
son at  Latimer,  Lord  Chesham's  seat  in  Bucks  ;  and, 
lastly,  as  the  question  has  been  mooted,  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  saying  Mr.  Speed  has  bunches  of  such 
weighing  from  5  to  6  lb.  I  feel  some  pride  in  record- 
ing this  fact,  as,  almost  single-handed,  I  stood  by 
Mrs.  Pince  through  good  and  evil  report,  and  I  see  no 
cause  to  regret  my  constancy.  Those  who  want  a 
prolific  early  hardy  Grape,  with  sprightly  flavour,  will 
find  it  in  Royal  Ascot.  It  is  specially  the  Grape  for 
the  amateur  who  wants  an  abundance  of  moderate- 
sized  useful  bunches.  William  P.  Ayres,  Newark, 
Notts. 

-  Grapes  are  grown  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale  here,  both  planted  out  and  in  pots.  We  started 
our  early  vineries  last  year  on  November  I,  applying 
fire-heat  that  day,  beginning  with  about  560  mean  tem- 
perature, with  an  advance  every  week  until  the  Vines 
were  in  flower,  when  the  mean  was  from  8oc  to  8i°, 
which  was  kept  till  the  Hamburghs  began  to  colour, 
when  the  increased  amount  of  air  reduced  the  tempe- 
rature 2°  or  30.     We  cut  the  first  Grapes  on  April  10, 
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chard's  Prince,  West's  St.  Peter,  and  one  named 
White  Hamburgh,  which  resembles  the  Royal  Vine- 
yard, Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The 
pots  are  on  a  cold  bottom  and  not  on  heat.  Sweet- 
waters  and  Muscadines,  Reeves  and  Royal,  though 
good,  are  never  equal  to  those  planted  out.  The 
latter  we  consider  one  of  the  best  summer  Grapes  we 
have  for  appearance  and  flavour,  and  it  is  indispensable 
for  early  work  ;  in  fact  they  both  are.  William  Paul, 
Edinburgh. 

I  do  not  believe  that  bottling  Grapes  before 

they  are  ripe  will  be  found  the  best  system,  for  I  have 
tried  "  bottling  Grapes  "  on  a  large  scale  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  have  had  uniform  success  with  them 
when  bottled  thoroughly  ripe.  Last  year  late  thick- 
skinned  Grapes,  such  as  Lady  Downe's  Seedling, 
Royal  Vineyard,  Black  Alicante,  and  others,  did  not 
keep  so  well  as  usual,  owing  to  their  not  being  well 
ripened  and  coloured  by  the  end  of  September,  as  they 
usually  are  in  warm  summers.  I  find  that  bottling 
them  when  over-ripe  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for 
many  of  the  berries  rot,  and  those  that  keep  sound  lose 
their  flavour.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  communication  on 
Keeping  Grapes  in  Bottles  of  Water  (p.  1018),  deserves 


a  io~inch  pot,  with  three  as  fine  bunches  as  one  could 
look  at,  nearly  ripe.  I  examined  the  bunches  care- 
fully, and  could  not  discover  a  single  berry  with  a  spot 
on  it.  On  inquiry  I  found,  that  before  the  pot  was 
placed  on  this  mound  the  crocks  were  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  roots  allowed  to  run  freely  through 
into  the  mixture  below.  On  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  result,  the  old  gardener  gave  me  a  know- 
ing look,  and  said,  "Our  flower  show  is  next  week, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  prize,"  and  I  think  he 
would  get  it,  too,  from  what  I  saw.  I  may  mention  that 
there  was  a  plant  of  the  Golden  Champion  planted  out 
in  this  house  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  has  proved  all 
but  a  failure.  John  Downie,  West  Coates,  Edinburgh. 


OSM ASTON  MANOR,  DERBYSHIRE. 

This  fine  country  residence,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  Ashbourn,  and  eleven  from  Derby,  was  built 
by  the  late  F.  Wright,  Esq.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  park,  the  surface  of  which  is  beautifully 
undulated,  and  very  tastefully  planted.  The  ground 
in  front  of  the  mansion  falls  away  towards  a  very  effec- 
tive piece  of  ornamental  water,  beyond  and  to  the  left 
of  which  is  a  well  wooded  prominence,  from  which  the 


Fig.  261, — view  of  the  park  and  mansion,  osmaston  manor. 


though  they  were  ready  on  the  1st,  so  that  it  took  five 
months  to  complete  them,  and  this  by  hard  forcing. 
No  doubt  pot  Vines  could  be  done  sooner  with  bot- 
tom-heat, and  even  then  I  should  consider  four  months  a 
very  short  time  to  produce  them,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  done  with  the  Sweetwaters.  It  took  exactly  the 
same  time  to  bring  forward  the  second  lot  of  houses. 
They  were  started  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  cut 
the  middle  of  June,  but  did  not  get  so  much 
fire-heat.  Shanking  in  the  early  vineries  is  an 
evil  to  some  extent  here,  which  I  think  is  caused 
by  the  sun  burning  the  stalks  of  the  berries  when  it 
begins  to  get  strong  during  March,  the  shanks  being 
so  soft  and  tender  from  being  forced  through  the  dark 
winter  months.  Scalding  we  have  little  or  none  ;  I 
only  observed  one  Muscat  berry  in  the  earlier  houses, 
and  about  half  a  dozen  Lady  Downe's  would  cover  all, 
though  we  were  caught  with  the  late  ones,  which  are 
new  and  the  Vines  young,  not  having  sufficient  foliage 
to  shade  the  uppermost  bunches,  while  the  lower  ones 
were  not  touched.  The  varieties  that  were  burnt  most 
with  us  were  Lady  Downe's  and  Madresfield  Court, 
which  we  regard  as  the  two  best  for  late  work.  As 
a  preventive  to  scalding  I  always  keep  on  a  little  fire 
during  night  and  morning,  and  give  air  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible before  the  sun  gets  strong,  so  as  to  have  the 
berries  dry.  The  two  last  named  varieties  do  pretty 
well  with  us  in  pots,  and  so  do   the  Alicante,  Bur- 


great  credit  for  his  experiments  on  the  subject.  I 
think,  however,  his  tedious  process  of  half  charring 
the  cut  end  of  the  branch  upon  which  the  bunch  hangs 
before  it  is  put  in  the  water  is  not  required  ;  at  least  I 
have  always  found  my  Grapes  when  properly  ripened 
keep  well  without  it.  I  find  late  Grapes  keep  best 
here  tied  on  the  wires  of  a  late  vinery,  and  properly 
heated  and  ventilated  in  the  winter  months.  When 
the  sun-heat  gets  powerful  in  March  and  April  the 
house  is  shaded,  and  for  the  very  latest  bunches  the 
bottles  are  removed  to  a  dark  fruit-room  in  the  end  of 
April.    William  Tillery. 

As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written 

about  the  Grape  of  late,  I  beg  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  lately. 
Having  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  place  about  50  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  where  there  are  no  pretensions  to 
Grape  growing  beyond  the  ordinary,  I  was  pleased  to 
find,  on  entering  a  vinery  26  feet  by  14  feet,  a  very  fair 
crop  of  fruit,  on  Vines  planted  out  in  the  usual  way, 
the  house  being  heated  by  a  brick  flue  at  the  farther 
end.  Where  the  flue  turned,  and  in  between  the  flues, 
there  was  a  raised  mound  about  34  feet  high  and  4.4 
in  diameter  at  the  base;  this  was  composed  of  old 
rotten  turf,  leaf-mould,  dung,  with  a  number  of 
half  brickbats  intermixed.  On  the  top  there 
was    a   plant   of    the    Golden   Champion   Grape,    in  I 


view  (fig.  261),  showing  the  mansion  in  the  distance, 
is  taken.  In  the  park  are  groups  of  Thorns  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  specimens  of  the  cockspur  and 
plum-leaved  Thorns  being  very  fine.  These,  with  the 
Purple  Beech,  Pyrus  Aria,  Limes,  and  Sycamores  of 
sorts,  and  all  the  best  Conifers  that  are  hardy  enough 
to  withstand  the  climate,  form  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  as  seen  from  various  points  of  the  roads,  wood 
and  water,  hill  and  dale  affording  infinite  variety,  both 
in  the  near  and  distant  views. 

There  is  a  fine  avenue  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  on 
the  northern  side,  which  has  been  planted  about  eight 
years,  and  which  is  growing  rapidly,  far  outstripping 
trees  of  the  same  age  that  were  planted  at  the  same  time 
in  sheltered  parts  of  the  shrubbery  and  grounds. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  February  last,  we 
believe  considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
establishment ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  some 
twelve  months  since,  all  branches  of  gardening  were 
well  represented,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  since  then  removed 
to  a  wider  field  of  operations  at  Knowsley.  The 
glass  houses  here  are  numerous,  commodious,  and 
well  filled.  Three  new  houses  had  been  erected 
after  Mr.  Harrison's  designs,  each  of  them  being 
divided  down  the  centre,  the  whole  being  heated 
by  a  6-foot  oval  Cornish  boiler,  than  which  nothing 
could  work  better.     There  is  also  a  series  of  low  span 
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houses  devoted  to  Pines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c. ;  a 
fine  range  of  Peach-houses  no  feet  long,  together  with 
the  vineries  and  plant-houses  necessary  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  a  family. 

In  the  plant  department  we  found  a  capital  select 
collection  of  Orchids,  and  amongst  them  many  plants 
of  large  size.  One  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossiee  has  had 
120  flowers  open  at  a  time  ;  a  fine  example  of  Den- 
drobium  speciosum  has,  we  are  informed,  borne  this 
year  36  fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  and  there  were  many 
well  developed  plants  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  which  had 
produced  over  50  (lowers  on  a  spike.  Disa  grandiflora 
and  Dion.va  muscipula  were  growing  vigorously  under 
bell-glasses  in  the  same  house  with  a  notable  collection 
of  Cape  Heaths.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general  were  well  represented — amongst  them  Indian 
Azaleas  varying  from  3  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  broad 
in  proportion.  There  was  also  a  capital  collection  of 
ornamental  Ferns,  with  Hymenophyllum  and  Tricho- 
manes  in  a  well-developed  condition. 

The   kitchen   garden,  which,   with  its   multifarious  | 


to  believe  that  the  rockery  had  been  constructed  by  the 
hand  of  man.  This  rock  garden,  which  forms  an 
isolated  scene  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  is  richly  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  plants,  for  which  there  is 
ample  choice  of  situation.  Amongst  others,  we  may 
specially  note  Schizostylis  coccinea,  which  was 
thriving  and  blooming  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  near  the 
water's  edge,  far  better  than  it  usually  does  in  pots. 
Cypripedium  spectabile  and  C.  Calceolus  grow  and 
bloom  with  much  vigour  on  the  shady  side  of  big 
stones  ;  while  Myosotis  alpicola,  a  lovely  little  floral 
gem,  is  quite  at  home  in  rather  damp  shady  corners 
near  the  water. 

There  is  an  elegant  conservatory,  with  a  fernery 
attached,  at  one  end  of  the  terrace,  and  from  this  a 
covered  gallery  leads  to  the  mansion.  The  roof  of  the 
conservatory  is  furnished  with  Passiflora,  Mande- 
villa,  Lapageria,  &c.  ;  and  the  pillars  are  clothed  with 
Habrothamnus,  Acacia,  Clianthus,  Myrtles,  &c.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  a  basin,  and  the 
house  is  otherwise  furnished  with  Tree  Ferns  and  large 


intercourse  and  promoting  professional  interests.  For 
almost  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  great 
gatherings  ample  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  former, 
and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  thought  of  by  most  of 
those  present,  from  the  nobleman  who  opened  the 
show  and  presided  at  the  opening  dinner,  to  the 
humblest  gardener  who  contributed  in  any  way  to 
its  success.  Lord  Derby's  presence  and  speeches 
were  in  fact  among  the  most  important  features 
in  connection  with  the  show.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  food  forms  one  of  the  surest  foundations  of 
social  order,  and  this  branch  of  horticulture  was 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  philosopher  of  common  sense,  who 
presided  at  the  dinner  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 
Land  is  limited,  said  his  lordship,  and  labour  and 
scientific  skill  plentiful,  and  hence  horticulture  is  an 
art  peculiarly  suited  to  our  condition.  Never  was  a 
great  truth  more  felicitously  expressed.  Horticulture 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  art  of  reaping  a  maximum 
of  produce  from  a  minimum  of  space.     Compared  with 


Fig.  262.— view  i\*  the  rock  garden  at  osmaston  manor. 


crops,  bore  evidence  of  good  gardening  throughout, 
is  very  substantially  walled  round,  and  as  fruit  trees 
are  planted  on  both  sides  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  walls,  there  is  a  very  large  surface  of  trained  fruit 
trees,  which  are  now  getting  nicely  established,  and 
must  furnish  a  good  supply  of  fruit  in  favourable 
seasons.  This  garden  is  sheltered  by  extensive 
shrubberies,  which  are  rich  in  hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  plants. 

Lying  between  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  mansion 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  effective  rock  gardens 
we  have  ever  met  with.  The  view  (fig.  262)  gives 
some  idea  of  one  side  of  this  rock  garden,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  actual  rocks,  weather-worn  and 
covered  with  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  &c,  obtained 
from  Balladon  and  Brassington  Moors,  some  10  miles 
distant,  were  employed.  Most  of  the  pieces  of  rock 
made  use  of  weighed  from  2  tons  to  8  tons  each,  while 
a  few  of  them  weighed  each  as  much  as  10  or  12  tons. 
All  were  carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  leave  upon 
them  tool  marks  or  any  other  evidence  of  their  having 
been  artificially  placed  ;  and  consequently  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  finished  it  had  an  aged  and  natural  look 
such  as  fascinated  every  one  who  saw  it  Indeed 
we  were  informed  that  not  a  few  persons  had  refused 


Orange  trees  and  Camellias,  the  walls  being  planted 
with  Roses,  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Clianthuses, 
Cydonia  japonica,  and  many  other  choice  and  showy 
things. 

Between  this  building  and  the  mansion  is  a  large 
space  of  level  turf,  in  which  occur  the  raised  beds 
noticed  on  a  previous  occasion  {1872,  p.  I449).  A 
broad  gravel  walk  skirting  this  lawn  and  extending 
from  the  conservatory  past  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
and  which  is  bounded  by  a  low  ornamental  wall,  com- 
pletes the  upper  terrace.  On  the  lower  terraces  are 
other  beds  and  clumps  filled  with  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
T.  M. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHOW. 

We  gave  as  full  a  report  of  this  exhibition  last  week 
as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do  in  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  now  resume  the  subject  by  alluding  to 
sundry  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition  most  worthy 
of  attention. 

Successful  as  a  great  exhibition  of  cultural  skill, 
tasteful  arrangement,  and  business  capacity,  it  was 
perhaps   still   more  remarkable  in    developing  social 


agriculture  it  makes  the  earth  yield  double  or  treble 
These  statements  are  of  the  highest  national  import- 
ance, and  while  they  give  dignity  to  horticulture,  open 
up  food' and  financial  questions  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  agriculture  was  abreast  of  horticulture,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  not  now  need  to  purchase 
twelve  million  quarters  of  Wheat  to  fill  the  bread 
basket  of  the  consuming  years  '73  and  '74,  and  the 
country  might  be  ^40,000,000  the  richer.  Such  con- 
siderations link  horticulture  to  some  of  the  highest 
problems  of  national  import — the  food  supply  of  the 
nation,  &c. 

More  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  would,  to  look  at 
the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  often  be  a 
better  cry  than  more  doctors,  nurses,  or  medicine. 
Increased  devotion  to  horticulture  will  meet  and  satisfy 
ihose  cravings  of  the  sick  and  the  hungry.  With 
greater  plenty  comes  wider  distribution.  More  and 
better  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  means  that  those 
things  that  have  hitherto  been  the  luxuries  of  the  few 
shall  become  the  daily  bread  and  common  pleasures  of 
the  many ;  we  see  this  process  going  on  every  day. 
Take  vegetables  for  instance  :— Only  a  few  years  since, 
choice  green  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners  or  French  Beans, 
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Vegetable  Marrows,  Celery,  and  even  Cauliflowers, 
were  almost  unknown  in  the  gardens  of  the  poor  ;  now 
they  may  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  working-classes 
have  even  begun  to  eat'Tomatos.  The  same  processes 
are  going  on  with  fruit  and  flowers — Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums  of  the  choicest  varieties,  are  beginning  to  furnish 
and  adorn  the  homes  of  the  cottagers,  and  the  very 
choicest  Roses  and  other  flowers  bloom  sweetly  in  their 
gardens.  All  this  adds  immensely  to  the  happiness  and 
morality  of  the  people,  and  proves  horticulture  to  be 
one  of  the  most  refining  and  ennobling  of  all  arts  and 
pursuits.  Then  again,  how  horticulture  takes  the 
country  to  the  town,  by  bringing  part  of  it  into  it,  and 
by  keeping  alive  old  associations.  Such  links  were 
never  more  needful  than  now  ;  for,  as  Lord  Derby 
stated,  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  tendency  of 
modern  life  leads  to  the  continual  expansion  of  our 
great  towns,  and  the  perpetual  increase  of  manufactures 
and  trades,  and  the  upstarting  of  new  towns  with  a 
rapidity  that  belongs  rather  to  a  new  than  an  old 
country  ;  and  all  this  while  the  rural  population  de- 
creases, or  at  the  best  remains  stationary. 

A  man  (said  Lord  Derby)  need  not  be  a  fanatical 
worshipper  of  art  in  any  of  its  forms  to  believe 
that  no  one  can  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
natural  and  artistic  beauty  without  being  the  better 
for  that  existence  in.  his  mind  ;  and  of  all  the  forms 
in  which  that  feeling  manifests  itself,  there  is  none 
that  comes  so  home  to  the  average  Englishman  as 
that  of  the  garden.  The  truth  of  this  generalisa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses  in 
all  ranks  of  life  who  have  their  gardens,  their  highest 
schools  of  art,  and  their  best  teachers  of  the  human- 
ities. Another  lesson  which  Lord  Derby  drew  from 
the  achievements  of  such  societies  and  shows  as 
these  is,  that  but  few  things  are  impossible  to  human 
energy.  This  text  might  be  written  on  every  chronicle 
of  horticultural  proceedings  ;  just  in  proportion  as  the 
procuring  and  presentation  of  rare  specimens  are 
rendered  difficult  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
position,  in  the  same  proportion  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  more  prepared  to  enjoy  sights 
which  contrast  in  such  a  striking  and  marked  manner 
with  those  constantly  before  their  eyes.  It  is  thus  that 
difficulties  mastered  give  zest  to  enjoyment,  and  that 
the  mastery  of  them  becomes  the  history  of  horti- 
culture. Lord  Derby  gave  an  illustration,  before  con- 
cluding, by  grappling  with  one  great  difficulty,  the 
debt  of  the  Society,  and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  it 
was  reduced  by  about  one-fourth,  or  to  the  extent  of 
^"1300  [?].  Thus  by  word  and  deed  Lord  Derby  did  his 
best  to  raise  horticulture  to  a  higher  states,  and  to 
demand  for  it  a  heartier  recognition.  The  Press  has 
scattered  his  words  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  they  have 
begotten  comment  and  leaders  innumerable,  all  of  which 
are  a  clear  gain  to  horticulture.  Few  things  will  indi- 
rectly contribute  more  to  influence  the  food,  health, 
strength,  education,  and  refinement  of  the  people  than 
the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  at  Manchester. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  and  their  energetic  Curator, 
Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  seemed  to  have  learned  the  lesson 
well,  that  one  great  means  of  advancing  horticulture  is  to 
care  for  horticulturists.  Hence  every  arrangement  was 
made  that  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  social 
intercourse  of  those  assembled  as  jurors  and  exhibitors. 
The  former  were  accommodated  in  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Manchester — the  Queen's— at  the  expense  of 
the  Society.  Here  a  room  was  set  apart  for  their  use, 
and  that  of  their  friends.  At  the  close  of  their  labours 
they  all  breakfasted  together  near  to  the  garden.  In  the 
evening  each  had  a  ticket  for  the  great  dinner  at  the 
Hulme  Town  Hall.  Returning  to  the  Queen's,  a  serious 
private  meeting  deliberated  long  and  earnestly  over  the 
proprietyofforminga  Horticultural  Institute,  to  promote 
horticulture  and  elevate  horticulturists.  Not  much 
was  absolutely  accomplished,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
many  leading  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  members 
of  the  press  entertaining  this  question  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  next  evening  the  gardeners  and  their  friends 
dined  together  at  the  Hulme  Town  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  This  may  be  said 
to  have  been,  as  a  meeting  of  gardeners,  satisfactory, 
though  the  dinner  itself  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  Chairman  spoke  well,  and  the  toasts  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  Society,  the  Gardeners 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade, 
the  Press,  &c,  were  proposed  and  responded 
to  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  those  who 
were  present,  and  calculated  to  raise  the  taste  and 
position  of  gardeners.  Even  the  knotty  question  of 
how  to  bring  salaries  abreast  of  the  enhanced  price  of 
commodities  was  earnestly  grappled  with  by  most  of 
the  speakers,  without  provoking  one  jarring  note. 
Each  one  felt  that  something  in  this  direction  needed 
to  be  done,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  Dis- 
cussion and  publicity  are  probably  all  that  are  needed 
in  this  matter.  Lord  Derby  declared  at  the  dinner 
that  he  had  no  great  faith  in  anything  or  anybody,  any 
individual  or  any  institution,  while  he  or  it  has  the 
millstone  of  debt  hanging  about  their  neck.  Now, 
next  to  actual  debt,  the  fear  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
debilitating  and  depressing  things  in  the  world. 
It  takes  the  stiffness,  the  strength  out  of 
man's  physical  and  moral  vertebrre,  and  this  becomes 
a  dead  loss  to  employers.  Let  gardeners'  as  a  class  be 
once  for  all  delivered  from  this  fear,  and  they  would 
be  as  strong  again,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  services 


would  be  doubled.  We  claim  this  boon  for  gardeners 
in  the  very  words  his  lordship  urged  help  for  the  Bota- 
nical Society  of  Manchester — because  they  have  given 
great  encouragement  and  a  great  stimulus  to  horticul- 
tural art  in  all  its  branches,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a 
great  benefit  to  society  at  large.  No  class  of  men 
ought  to  be  forced  to  sail  so  close  to  the  rugged  rocks 
of  monetary  difficulties — least  of  all  those  entrusted 
with  such  heavy  responsibilities  and  sacred  trusts  as 
gardeners,  and  who  have  also  done  so  much  to  multi- 
ply the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  promote 
the  happiness  and  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

The  sayings  and  doings  at  Manchester — the  tone  of 
the  whole,  rather  than  any  special  utterance — inspired 
us  with  hope  that  there  is  a  better,  a  happier,  a  higher 
time  coming  for  practical  gardeners,  when  money  will 
be  more  plentiful  in  their  pockets,  social  status  wait 
more  nimbly  on  their  character  and  talent,  society  do 
more  honour  to  their  cultural  skill  and  artistic  merits, 
and  the  nation  at  large  acknowledge  its  obligation  to 
those  who  have  ladened  the  earth  with  greater  plenty, 
and  adorned  it  with  higher  beauty. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  may  allude  to  some  in- 
accuracies in  our  former  report,  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  our  going  to  press  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  show,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  official  list  of  awards 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  reporters, 

■ Mr.    W.    E.    Dixon   writes   that   he   did   not 

"exhibit  a  collection  of  fine-foliage  and  flowering 
plants,"  but  a  collection  of  12  ornamental  and  fine- 
foliage  plants,  which  received  an  extra  prize  of  £&. — 
Mr.  E.  H.  Downs  writes  that  a  special  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  his  collection  of  Majolica  ware 
after  it  had  been  "  highly  commended  "  by  the  judges. 
— Messrs.  "  C.  &  D."  write  complaining  that  they 
exhibited  two  remarkably  fine  Charlotte  Rothschild 
Pines  in  pots,  which  were  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
judges  from  some  accident.  The  same  gentlemen  also 
find  fault  with  the  ist  prize  collection  of  vegetables, 
comprising  15  varieties  of  kinds  not  suitable  for  a 
gentleman's  table. 

The  President  of  the  Loughborough  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  W.  P.  Herrick,  Esq.  (not  Merrick, 
as  printed);  his  gardener  is  Mr.  James  M'Lean. 

For  six  varieties  of  vegetables,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 

gr.  to  Lord  Carrington,  was  ist,  and  not  Mr.  Thos. 
Nock,  as  there  stated  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  gr.  to 
Sir  Philip  Duncombe,  Great  Brickhill  Manor  (not 
Bletchley),  was  2d, 

Messrs.    Dennis,    of    Chelmsford,    write    that 

they  respectfully  "decline  the  award  'highly  com- 
mended/  proffered  them  by  the  judges,  for  their  hori- 
zontal tubular  boiler,"  for  reasons  into  which  we 
cannot  enter  in  this  place. 

We  also  omitted  in  our  report  of  the  Vegetable 

Department  to  make  mention  of  the  successful  compe- 
titors in  the  Potato  classes,  though  no  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  more  instructive  than  the  exhibits  in 
the  Potato  tent.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
amongst  Potato  growers,  early  in  the  day,  as  to 
whether  the  judges  would  go  for  size  or  quality,  and 
when  the  awards  were  made  known  it  was  found  that 
size  gained  the  day  in  one  class,  and  quality  in  another. 
For  24  dishes,  8  tubers  in  a  dish,  Mr.  Lumsden,  gr. 
to  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford, 
was  placed  1st  ;  Mr.  Peter  MacKinlay,  Beckenham, 
2d  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  3d.  In  the  ist  prize 
collection  no  less  than  11  of  the  American  varieties 
were  represented.  In  the  class  for  12  varieties,  Mr. 
Dean  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Peter  MacKinlay  2d.  A  great 
assortment  of  Potatos  was  shown  by  other  exhibitors, 
and  notably  100  varieties,  by  Messrs.  Harrison  »& 
Sons,  Leicester. 


ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  which  appear  to 
show  that  the  public  taste  in  gardening  matters  is 
improving.  People  are  becoming  tired  of  the  mono- 
tony entailed  by  the  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  plants.  For  those  whose  tastes  are 
catholic  a  plant  is  a  plant,  and  is  worth  growing  for 
something, — for  use,  for  ornament,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better,  for  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting 
what  is  useless  for  particular  purposes,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  is  best  adapted  to  special  cir- 
cumstances. We  do  not  say  that  all  persons  should, 
even  if  they  could,  grow  all  plants  or  a  selection  from 
all  classes.  Circumstances  and  individual  tastes  must 
always  be  obeyed.  Chacun  ct  son  gout — Every  one  to 
his  taste — is  a  good  motto  for  garden-lovers  ;  only  let 
the  taste  be  comprehensive  and  refined,  not  narrow, 
still  less  coarse. 

From  this  point  of  view,  what  reason,  apart  from 
ignorance  of  the  host  of  varied  and  beautiful  subjects 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  our  great  tree  nurseries,  can  be 
assigned  for  the  too  prevalent  neglect  of  ornamental 
deciduous  trees? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  planter  who  is  plant- 
ing with  a  view  to  profit,  should  plant  that  particular 
description  of  tree  only  which  he  knows  by  experience 
to  be  best  adapted  for  his  purpose,  but  in  the  case  of 
ornamental  planting  the  case  is  quite  different.  No  one 
would  wish  to  underrate  the  beauty  of  Planes,  Limes, 


Horse-Chestnuts  ;  only  it  is  at  least  as  well  to  know  that 
there  are  scores  of  other  trees  quite  as  ornamental, 
many  more  so,  and  whose  employment  would  give 
that  variety  in  form  and  colour  which  our  English 
plantations  as  a  rule'  lack.  The  monotony  of 
colour  and  form  on  many  estates  is  a  reproach  to  us 
as  a  nation  of  gardeners.  Hardly  less  so  is  the  sombre 
aspect  produced  by  the  too  exclusive  use  of  Conifers 
and  evergreen  shrubs.  We  believe  the  only  valid 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  ignorance  of  the  public  of  the 
extent  of  their  available  riches.  Ornamental  trees  cannot 
be  brought  to  our  flower-shows  with  advantage.  Unlike 
cut  Roses  or  Dahlias,  cut  sprays  of  ornamental  trees 
seldom  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  elegance  and 
beauty,  can  next  to  never  show  the  habit  of  the  tree. 

The  best  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  arboretum  or  to  some  of  our  large  tree 
nurseries.  Hence,  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
call  attention  in  this  place  to  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent among  the  deciduous  ornamental  trees  which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  the  tree  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Osborn, 
the  Waterers,  the  Pauls,  Smith  of  Worcester, 
Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  the  Dicksons  of  Chester, 
Young  of  Milford,  and  many  others  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  have  on  former  occasions  alluded  to 
some  of  these  trees,  according  to  the  genus  to  which 
they  belong,  taking  the  Elms,  the  Maples,  ixc,  by 
themselves.  In  so  doing  we  availed  ourselves  specially 
of  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham.  It 
may  be  well  now,  as  we  are  dealing  with  a  selection 
only,  to  pursue  a  different  plan,  and  to  allude  to  the 
trees  according  to  their  chief  uses  as  ornamental  plants. 
A  large  suite  of  specimens  is  before  us  as  we  write, 
which,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, we  selected  in  their  tree  nursery  at  Isle- 
worth,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  country  in  this  class  of 
plants. 

Weeping  Trees. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Weeping  Willow, 
and  appreciates  the  charming  contrast  its  lithe, 
pendulous  branches  make  with  those  of  the  pyramidal- 
shaped  trees,  as  well  as  the  effect  produced  by  its 
light  coloured  foliage  when  associated  with  leaves  of  a 
darker  hue — a  Purple  Beech,  for  instance.  But  many 
people  seem  to  think  there  is  nothing  beyond  a  Weep- 
ing Willow  and  a  Weeping  Ash,  and  many  a  gardener 
thinks  the  catalogue  complete  for  all  practical  purposes 
if  he  makes  up  the  trio  with  the  pendulous  Scampston 
Elm— a  truly  noble  Elm,  which  is  deserving  a  place  as 
a  lawn  tree,  or  wherever  an  isolated  drooping  tree  of 
bold  elegant  form  is  required. 

The  common  Weeping  Willow,  S.  elegans,  belter 
known  by  its  old  name,  babylonica,  however,  is  not  the 
only  Weeping  Willow  worth  growing.  The  new 
S.  Salamonii,  though  less  pendulous,  is  equally  fine, 
and  is  a  rapid  grower.  Of  smaller  kinds  that  make 
fine  ornamental  plants  when  worked  or  grafted  as 
standards  are  the  Kilmarnock  Willow,  S.  caprcea  pen- 
dula,  with  broadish  leaves,  whitish  beneath  ;  S.  ros- 
marinifolia,  with  long  linear  leaves ;  S.  purpurea 
pendula,  with  similar,  but  shorter,  leaves ;  and  S. 
Wolseyana,  lately  referred  to  in  these  columns. 

Weeping  Poplars  are  also  particularly  elegant.  The 
pendulous  variety  of  Aspen,  worked  as  a  standard,  is  a 
plant  no  one  should  be  without. 

Young's  Weeping  Birch  (Betula)  is  a  tree  which  no 
planter,  having  once  seen,  would  willingly  dispense 
with,  any  more  than  he  would  with  the  similar  forms  of 
Beech  of  which  small  specimens  may  be  seen  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  a  noble  one  in  Watcrer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  Oak  with  pendulous 
branches  are  cultivated,  such  as  Q.  Robur  pendula, 
Q.  americana  pendula,  Q.  rubra  pendula,  all  probably 
seedling  varieties,  but  not  to  be  placed,  in  our  opinion, 
in  the  front  rank,  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned. 

The  Weeping  Filbert,  Corylus  Avellana  pendula,  is 
one  of  the  boldest  of  pendulous  shrubs,  making,  when 
in  vigorous  growth,  very  long  flexile  shoots  and  large 
bold  leaves.  This,  too,  is  a  bush  that  will  grow  almost 
anywhere. 

Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula  is  a  valuable  tree,  from 
combining  the  pendulous  habit  with  lanceolate  leaves 
of  a  silvery  white  hue.  This  is  a  tree  which  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  thrive  even  in  towns.  Though 
excelled  in  beauty  by  some,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed for  general  usefulness. 

Cerasus  deprcssa  pendula,  grafted  as  a  standard, 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  Willow  in  the  absence  of 
flowers.  These  latter  are  produced  before  the  leaves 
appear  in  spring.  Cerasus  myrlifolia  variegata  pen- 
dula has  a  similar  habit.  The  Weeping  Bigarreau 
Cherry  is  also  an  interesting  tree,  as  is  its  neighbour  the 
Weeping  Mountain  Ash. 

Genista  prostrata,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  is 
most  effective  when  in  flower  ;  to  all  appearance  this 
is  a  variety  of  the  common  Broom. 

Numerous  varieties  of  Weeping  Hawthorn  might  be 
selected,  one  in  particular  in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery 
struck  us  from  the  clear  coral-red  of  its  young  shoots. 

Sophora  japonica  pendula  again  is  a  very  handsome 
form,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Kobinia 
(Acacia),  but  darker  in  colour.  There  is  in  Messrs. 
Lee's  nursery  a  variegated  form  of  this,  the  variegation 
of  which,  however,  only  appears  when  the  plant  is  in 
vigorous  growth.     Similar  in  foliage  to  the  last-named 
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is  Gleditschia  sinensis  pendula,  which,  when  grafted  on 
G.  triacanthos  as  a  stock,  produces  a  roundish  head  of 
bright  deep  green  foliage,  interesting  from  the  diversity 
of  form  exhibited  in  'individual  leaves,  some  being 
much  compounded,  others  nearly  simple.  Of  similar 
habit  are  Carngana  arborescens  pendula  and  Robinia 
inermis  pendula. 

The  Weeping  Walnut,  Juglans  regia,  is,  as  to  shape 
of  foliage,  but  not  as  to  size,  like  those  just  mentioned. 
Its  habit  is  noble,  its  growth  rapid.  We  measured  in 
Messrs.  Lee's  nursery  shoots  of  S — 10  feet  in  length, 
the  growth  of  the  present  season. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 


I  BEG  to  remind  Mr.  Irvine  (see  p.  1 147)  that 
when  I  wrote  some  time  since  respecting  the  Little 
Heath  Melon,  I  spoke  only  of  the  following 
qualities,  viz,,  its  free  setting  quality  large  size,  hand- 
some fruit,  earliness,  market  value,  and  hardy  con- 
stitution. At  that  period  I  had  not  tested  its  flavour ; 
since  then  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  so  doing, 
and  I  pronounce  it  an  excellent  variety,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  one  scarlet- fleshed  Melon  that  possesses  all 
the  good  qualities  combined  in  the  Little  Heath.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Melon  was  particularly 
recommended  as  possessing  the  good  quality  of  attain- 
ing perfection  and  exquisite  flavour  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture— indeed,  as  being  almost  suitable  for  open-air 
culture  ;  when  grown  in  a  high  moist  atmosphere  it  is 
certainly  inferior  to  those  grown  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture ;  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Irvine 
states  that  he  had  the  seed  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  This  may  be  so.  I  know  Mr.  Munro 
stated  he  sold  the  whole  stock  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. ; 
so  if  the  variety  is  true,  it  must  have  originally  come 
from  that  firm.  I  have  heard  of  one  gardener  who 
ordered  Little  Heath  this  season,  and  handed  the 
packet  of  seed  to  his  man  to  sow,  when,  instead  of  a 
crop  of  Melon  plants,  a  crop  of  Cucumbers  appeared 
in  their  stead  !  E.  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

— —  In  reply  to  "  Calder  Valley"  (p.  1207)  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  one  rod  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  on  its  own  roots,  which  is  carrying  a  nice  crop, 
and  both  bunches  and  berries  are  satisfactory,  and 
certainly  they  show  no  symptoms  of  cracking.  In  this 
neighbourhood  it  does  very  well,  so  well  that  Mr. 
Chard  of  Clarendon  Park  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
grows  it  extensively  on  the  "  rod  system,"  and  right 
well  he  does  it.  Mr.  Cross,  of  Melchet  Court,  showed 
some  magnificent  bunches  of  this  Grape  at  the  Wilts 
Horticultural  Society,  Wilton  Park,  on  the  27th  ult., 
which  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 

If  Mr.    Paul,    of  Edinburgh,    will    read   the 

report  of  the  great  show  at  Manchester  in  your  last 
issue,  he  will  find  that  the  judges  placed  Foster's 
White  Seedling  Grape  before  "  well  finished 
Muscats  "  nearly  twice  their  size  in  bunch  and  berries — 
I  say  nothing  about  flavour ;  therefore,  if  Foster's 
Seedling  is  superior  to  Muscats,  it  will  be  well  to  know, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  to  get  to  perfection.  J.  H. 
Coodacre,  Elvaston  Castle. 


and  if  1000  plants  are  to  be  turned  out  in  this  space, 
in  plants  will  have  to  be  inserted  in  a  space  which  a 
foot  pavement  would  just  cover ;  consequently,  I  still 
think  that  there  is  considerable  cause  for  surprise  at 
this  very  extraordinary  instance  of  close  planting. 
Your  correspondent  further  says,  "  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather  thrives  best  in  an  invariably  high  tempera- 
ture." This  I  certainly  did  not  know  before  ;  and 
Echeverias,  he  says,  "must  be  kept  in  a  tempe- 
rature some  degrees  above  the  freezing  point."  It  may 
no  doubt  be  advisable  to  do  this,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  really  necessary  ;  and  if  "  E.  F."  will  call  here 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  him  several 
hundred  plants  of  the  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  which 
were  planted  out  during  May,  1S7;,  and  which  have 
never  been  moved  since  that  time,  nor  have  they  had 
the  slightest  protection,  yet  not  a  plant  has  perished, 
although  the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  21°  on  the  22d 
of  February  last,  and  on  many  other  occasions  to 
nearly  a  similar  depression.  The  Altemantheras,  it  is 
true,  are  all  tender  plants,  but  they  can  all  (including 
amn?na,  the  most  delicate  and  also  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  family)  be  safely  wintered  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature,  and  to  induce  them  to  produce 
wood  for  cuttings  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  them  into 
a  high  temperature,  and,  if  possible,  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April  ;  when  they 
will  be  found  to  grow  rapidly  after  their  long  rest,  and 
cuttings  from  them  will  strike  root  very  freely  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  they  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion to  transfer  from  the  store-pots  into  the  flower-beds 
during  the  last  week  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
Tune  ;  but  scarcely  any  amount  of  warmth  will  induce 
them  to  grow  during  the  depth  of  winter.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Silkworms. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
"W.  W.,"  I  would  observe,  that  if  his  cocoons  are  of 
good  quality,  he  would  find  a  ready  market  for  them 
in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  the  South  of  France,  viz. , 
Nismes,  Avignon,  Monlpellier,  or  Lyons.  Very  few 
of  the  small  silk  growers  in  France  reel  off  their  silk, 
but  sell  it  in  the  state  of  cocoons  at  so  much  per  pound. 
If  the  silkworms  have  been  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
black  or  fruit-bearing  Mulberry,  the  silk  will  be  coarse 
and  of  little  value.  The  only  plant  used  for  rearing 
silkworms  in  France  is  the  Morus  alba,  or  white 
Mulberry  tree.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
chrysalis  in  the  cocoon  must  be  killed  by  baking  in  an 
oven.    G.  M. 

A  Water  Brush  for  Cleansing  Rose  Trees. — 
I  am  an  old  Rose  grower,  and  have  of  course 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  aphis.     I  have  tried 


ISome  CotTiSjjoiiknce. 

Elephants  to  the  Rescue.— Mr.  Fish  merits  the 
thanks  of  exhibitors  for  his  excellent  article  concerning 
the  elephantine  plants  at  our  great  shows.  Too  much 
expense  is  generally  the  cry — and  well  may  it  be  so  ; 
for  schedules  toe  often  offer  such  a  miserable  pittance 
for  the  care,  risk,  and  expenditure  of  would-be  exhi- 
bitors that  the  majority  are  debarred  from  joining  the 
ranks.  Not  till  substantial  remuneration  is  given  for 
cultural  skill  shall  we  see  a  goodly  number  of  the  ele- 
phants with  so  much  massive  grandeur  included  in 
Flora's  menagerie  ;  and  certainly,  as  Mr.  Fish  affirms, 
there  will  be  no  repletion  without  them  :  therefore  let 
us  one  and  all  wish  success  to  their  welfare.  Hortulanus. 
[Yes,  provided  they  do  not  elbow  out  more  interest- 
ing plants ;  mere  size  is  desirable  for  some  purposes, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valuable  qualities.  Eds.] 

Larch  Timber.— The  durability  of  Larch  timber 
is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  on  which  little 
positive  information  is  generally  accessible  ;  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  publish  the  results  of  their 
experience  it  would  be  accessible  to  many  of  your 
readers.  More  than  half-a-century  ago  certain  frigates 
were  built  from  the  Duke  of  Athol's  Larch  plantations, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment.  My  own  experience  is  very  limited, 
but  I  can  report  that  an  unpainted  larch  gate,  put  up 
more  than  20  years  since,  is  stiil  in  a  very  serviceable 
state,  without  repair.  A  neighbour  of  mine  put  up  at 
the  same  time  a  larch  and  an  oaken  gate  post,  and 
found  the  larch  post  to  last  the  longest.  P.  B.  £. 

The  "  Carpet"  Style  of  Bedding-out.— Will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  apologise  to  your  correspondent, 
"E.  F.,"  for  the  lapsus  calami  which  I  inadvertently 
made  at  p.  1180,  which  was,  however,  so  transparent 
as  to  at  once  suggest  its  own  correction.  To  make  the 
matter  very  plain,  however,  I  may  say  that  nine  i-foot 
pavements  will  be  found  to  exactly  cover  a  square  yard, 


Fig.  263.— a  water  brush. 


every  apparatus  brought  out  for  their  extirpation,  but 
have  been  disappointed  in  them  all.  Last  year  I 
invented  the  accompanying  "water  brush  "  (shown  at 
fig.  263),  and  have  used  it  this  and  last  season  with  the 
most  perfect  success.  By  the  advice  of  some  friends, 
who  have  also  used  it,  I  have  had  some  made,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  Will  you 
inform  me  what  you  think  of  the  one  sent  herewith  ? 
S.  Carftmael,  La  Belle  Vue,  Bromley  Common,  Kent. 
[This  we  think  is  a  handy  little  contrivance  for 
facilitating  the  object  in  view,  i.e.,  the  cleansing  of 
leaves,  &c,  from  green-fly  and  other  insects.  The 
portion  A  is  a  tin  can,  7  inches  long  and  6£  inches  in 
circumference,  for  holding  the  water,  tobacco  water, 
or  any  other  liquid,  which  flows  through  a  small 
aperture  down  the  centre  of  b  into  the  brush  c.  It 
has  always  been  a  tedious  performance  to  wash  Rose 
trees  and  plants  effectually  and  quickly  with  one  pair 
of  hands,  but  with  this  little  instrument  it  may  be  done 
fast  enough.  Eds.] 

The  Calceolarias  at  Hatfield  House.  —  I  can 
fully  bear  out  all  that  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Bennett 
have  said  of  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  Calceo- 
larias at  Hatfield  House.  Each  bed  was  a  model, 
without  speck  or  flaw,  and  they  were  alike  distin- 
guished by  luxuriant  health  and  profusion  of  bloom. 
Amid  several  good  yellows,  a  dark  purple,  and 
others,  the  Beauty  of  Herts  undoubtedly  took  the 
lead ;  not  that  it  was  more  healthy,  but  perhaps 
more  strikingly  beautiful  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  Calceolarias  and  other  plants  here  owed  much 
of  their  rich,  satisfying  effect  to  the  simple  forms  of 
the  masses.  Mr.  Bennett,  like  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
and  many  others  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their 
taste,  delights  in  circles  ;  hence  at  Hatfield  we  find 
these  Calceolarias  exhibiting  their  beauty  in  perfection 
in  circular  masses,  so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  There  was  no  trace  of  disease  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  I  hope  there  may  be  none  now,  though  1 
must  admit  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  justice  in  Mr. 
Easter's  criticism,  and  also  that  Mr,  Bennett's  system, 
excellent  though  it  be,  will  not  in  all  places  prove  an 
antidote  to  disease.     For  instance,  I  have  followed  the 


same  or  even  a  simpler  system  for  years,  and  yet  now 
and  then  we  have  the  disease  whip  off  a  few  plants.    It 
has  done  so  this  year,   and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  can  offer  no  certain  antidote  against  it.     A  cool  bot- 
tom, plenty  of  water,   and,   if  possible,  partial  shade, 
when  the  sun  is  at    its  maximum  force  in  July   and 
August,  are  among  the  most  likely  preventives.      The 
best  means  of  providing  the  latter  are  thick  planting 
and  liberal  culture,   so  as  to  make  the  plants  shade 
each  other,  and  especially  the  collar,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     If  the  sun  hits  that  for  a  few  hours  with- 
out intermission  or  intervention  of  leaf  or  branchlet, 
the  plants  seem  to  get  sunstroke,  and  perish.     I  ob- 
served   that    the    beds    at    Hatfield   were   very    full 
dense     masses.       It    would     have     taken     a     sharp 
sunbeam    indeed    to    have    found    a    stem.     Hence, 
perhaps,    arose,    with   a  good    store    of  strength    to 
start    with,     liberal    culture,    and,     if     I    remember 
rightly,   surface    mulching,    their  safety   and    perfect 
immunity  from  disease.     For  I  have  particularly  ob- 
served in  every  case  of  disease  that  I  have  seen  this 
year  that  the  plants  were  thin  where  they  were  hit, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  I  also  noted  that  the  Calcec- 
larias  formed  the  centres  of  beds,  and  were  housed  in 
by  thick  bands  of   Perilla  nankinensis,    the  latter  so 
dense  as  to  be  well  nigh  impenetrable,  hence  the  heat 
was  concentrated  on  the  Calceolarias,  and  several  were 
stricken  with  disease.     Within  a  few  yards  masses  not 
so  surrounded  have  continued  perfectly  healthy.     This 
seems  to  point  to  sunstroke  on  the  stem — a  theory  that  I 
mean  to  hold  till  the  Scientific  Committee  or  some  other 
authority  gives  me  a  better  one.      I  had  written  so  far 
before   I   observed    the    following    sentence    in    Mr. 
Bennett's  letter  (at   p.    n  15),    which   I   quote    as  a 
clincher   to   my   theory: — "When   the  Calceolaria  is 
planted  in  masses  the  disease  may  generally  be  avoided, 
but  used  in  mixtures  or  ribbon  borders  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with."  Why?— because  it  is  generally  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  on  its  stem. 
I  had  intended  to  add  some  notes  on  the  rosery  and 
other  parts  of  these  fine  gardens,    but  must  reserve 
them,    and  conclude   by  giving   my   method   of  pro- 
pagating, storing,  and  preparing  Calceolarias,    which 
is    even    simpler    than    Mr.    Bennett's,    and   answers 
extremely    well.       In    a    deep    pit,     about     10    feet 
from   the    glass,    on   a  base   about    a    foot   deep    of 
sandy  loam,  the  Calceolaria  cuttings  are  put  in  any 
time  after  the  middle  of  October,  about  3  inches  apart, 
using  only  small  side  shoots  heeled  off.     The  ground  is 
watered  level,  the  cuttings  left  a  few  hours  to  dry,  and 
the  lights  put  on.      No  air  is  given,  no  shade  applied* 
but  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the  cuttings  are  dewed  over 
every  night  for  a  week  or  two.     In  November  the  sun 
loses      its      power,    and    the    cuttings     are     seldom 
watered,    never    aired,     nor     shaded,     nor     covered 
during    the    winter.       They    root     at     their     leisure 
any  time  between  October  and  February.     We  do  not 
lose  five  per  cent. ,  often  not  one  ;  and  by  the  middle  and 
end  of  March  the  whole  will  want  topping.     Early  in 
April  every  alternate  row,    or  alternate  plant  in  the 
row,  is  planted  out  in  temporary  pits,  and  a  little  top- 
dressing  applied  to  the  remainder.     About  the  end  of 
April  the  entire  stock  is  uncovered,  and  the  plants  go 
out  early  in  May  with  huge  balls,   hard  as  nails  and 
bursting  into  bloom.     Going  into  richer  root-runs  they 
grow  and  flower  freely  throughout  the  summer,  and 
many  seasons  we  have  no  disease,   and  it  has  never 
been  serious  since  the  new  regimen  has  been  adopted. 
They  are  often  frozen  hard,  but  I  never  lose  any  from 
frost,  the  distance  from  the  glass  and  the  large  volume 
of  enclosed  air  settle  matters  favourably  for  the  plants 
between  them.     The  entire  labour  of  covering,  venti- 
lating, watering,  is  saved,  and  from  4000  to  6000  plants 
provided  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  labour,  and  trouble, 
a  great  point  in  these  times  of  dear  labour  and  too 
little  of  it,   and  that  little  often  of  wretched  quality. 
D.  T,  Fish. 

Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  respecting  the  history  of  the  pink  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose  sent  you  last  week,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
plant  in  question  seems  to  be  about  five  years  old,  is 
worked  on  a  Manetti  stock,  and  grew  last  year  in  a 
border  among  other  Roses,  where  a  great  many  flowers 
were  cut  from  it  throughout  the  season,  but  none  were 
ever  observed  to  differ  in  any  way  from  the  ordinary 
colour  of  this  fine  and  much  appreciated  Rose.  Having 
had  occasion,  in  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  to  re- 
arrange the  plants  in  the  border  referred  to,  and  wish- 
ing to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  another  part,  I  selected  this 
plant  for  the  purpose.  It  was  then  planted  against  a 
north  wall,  on  which  are  trained  Morello  Cherries, 
Pears,  &c.  The  soil  of  this  border  is  to  all  appearance 
the  same  as  it  grew  in  before,  excepting  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  heavier.  The  plant  was  long  in  starting  into 
growth,  but  it  has  now  made  several  fine  shoots,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  weakest  one  of  the  lot  pro- 
duced the  pink  flower  truss.  There  is  not  much  sign 
of  the  other  shoots  flowering  this  season.  It  will, 
however,  be  interesting  to  watch  their  forthcoming  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  will  throw  pink 
flowers,  or  whether  the  sport  is  confined  to  a  single 
branch.  A.  Ingram,  Hardwickc  Grange,  Shrr.vsbury. 

Standard  Pot  Vines. — A  slight  mistake  in  my 
paper  on  pot- Vines  was  made  in  last  week's  issue. 
Instead  of  32-inch  pot,  it  should  be  32-size  pot ;  and 
instead  of  the  stem  of  the  Vine  being  "pricked",  it 
should  be  nicked.  H.  Cole,  Ealing  Park, 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 

Brisbane,  July  5:  Phajus  Bernaysii. — In  your 
issue  of  March  15  last  I  observe  a  notice  of  the  Phajus 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  but  your 
information  as  to  its  sponsor  being  inaccurate  I  would 
ask  permission  to  make  the  necessary  correction  in 
your  columns.  I  found  the  plant  on  Stradbroke  Island 
among  thousands  of  its  congener,  Phajus  grandifolius, 
from  which  when  not  in  flower  it  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. These  plants  occupied  many  acres  of 
swampy  land,  and  being  in  full  bloom  were  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful.  The  effect  was  greatly  heightened  by 
the  margin  of  the  swamps  being  lined  with  the  beauti- 
ful Fern,  Todea  arborea,  breast  high  ;  and  in  places  this 
was  so  densely  interlaced  with  the  delicate  climbing 
Fern,  Lygodium  microphyllum,  that  we  had  to  cut  our 
way  through. 

Higher  up,  in  drier  situations,  we  found  those  curious 
Ferns,  Schizea  bifida  and  S.  dichotoma,  in  abundance. 
Stradbroke  Island,  although  60  miles  long,  is  composed 
of  nearly  pure  sand,  and  its  vegetation  is  full  of  interest 
to  amateur  botanists,  such  as  my  friends  and  myself.  It 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  terrestrial  Orchids.  Unfortunately 
we  were  neither  of  us  in  health  to  justify  much  bodily 
exertion,  and  since  then  the  exactions  of  official  duty 
have  prevented  my  revisiting  the  place. 

I  lost  no  time,  upon  my  return  to  Brisbane,  in 
sending  a  specimen  of  the  Phajus  to  one  of  our 
most  eminent  botanists,  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller, 
of  Melbourne,  who  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  new, 
and  honoured  me  by  attaching  to  it  the  specific 
name  of  Bernaysii.  My  friend,  Dr.  Rowland,  of  Mal- 
vern, was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  consign  to  him 
a  case  of  the  plants,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  and  from  that 
fact  has  doubtless  arisen  the  mistake  of  making  Dr. 
Rowland  the  sponsor  of  the  plant. 

The  islands  of  Moreton  Bay  were  supposed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  botanists  years  ago  ;  but 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  field  of  discovery  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  and  that  phytological  science 
will  yet  be  enriched  from  these  localities  whenever  a 
thoroughly  skilled  botanist  can  devote  sufficient  leisure 
to  their  thorough  examination.  Lewis  A.  Bernayst 
F.  L.  S. ,  Vice-President,  Queensland  Acclimatisation 
Society.. 


Societies. 

CRYSTAL  Palace  ;  Sept.  6  and  8.— Autumn  Fruit 
Show. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers 
that  a  very  promising  amount  of  success  attended  the 
revival  of  the  autumn  fruit  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  last.  For  some  years  these  exhi- 
bitions have  not  been  held,  we  believe  on  the  score  that 
they  did  not  pay  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
satisfactory  sign  that  matters  are  improving  at  the  great 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  the  autumn  show  being  continued.  The  manage- 
ment, we  are  given  to  understand,  have  taken  the  conduct 
of  all  their  flower  shows  into  their  own  hands,  and  have 
placed  them  directly  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
nituralist,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  whose 
"bump  of  organisation"  is  very  largely  developed,  and 
who,  should  he  become  half  as  popular  with  our  pro- 
fessionals as  he  undoubtedly  is  with  those  having 
natural  history  proclivities,  may  be  reckoned  upon 
to  do  a  great  service  to  horticulture  and  to  those 
whom  he  has  the  honour  to  serve.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  show  would  be  a  large  one, 
seeing  that  it  opened  before  a  great  number  of  regular 
exhibitors  could  remove  their  productions  from  Man- 
chester ;  nevertheless,  it  contained  some  features  which 
were  better  than  could  be  seen  at  the  latter  exhibition, 
and  notably  the  display  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples, 
which  was  exceedingly  good  for  the  first  time  of  asking, 
this  department  being  particularly  weak  at  the  northern 
show.  Two  exhibitors  only  appeared  to  compete  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  the  best  was  declared  to 
come  from  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  the 
other  exhibitor  being  Mr.  F.  Deuxbury,  gr.  to  Lord 
Darnley,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  and  who  well  took 
the  2d  prize.  The  best  portion  of  Mr.  Coleman's  collec- 
tion were  the  Grapes,  a  fine  dish  of  Black  Hamburghs 
from  those  wonderful  60-year-old  Vines  showing  up 
remarkably  well.  He  had  also  some  good  Mus- 
cats, a  nice  Queen  Pine,  Golden  Gem  Melon, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Figs,  &c.  Three  nice 
smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Plummer,  gr.  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill  Park, 
Merton,  burrey,  were  the  best  in  a  class  for  three  fruits, 
any  variety  ;  next  to  these  being  three  Queens,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Hams,  gr.  to  G.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Llanfoist,  Aberga- 
venny. For  a  single  fruit  of  any  variety  the  1st  prize  was 
a  varded  to  the  last-named  gardener,  who  staged  a  capital 
Queen  ;  Mr.  Ruchford,  Page  Green,  being  2d,  and  Mr. 
T.  Page,  gr.  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common.  The  show  of  Pines  here,  as  at  Manchester, 
was  not  so  large  as  we  should  have  thought  it  would  be. 
The  display  of  Grapes  was  small,  but  this  drawback  was 
somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  fine  quality  of  some  of  the 
samples.  Mr.  Coleman's  samples  were  irresistible  in  the 
class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  and  the  judges 
had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
1st.  The  next  best — three  fair  bunches  of  Muscat 
Hamburgh — came  from  Mr.  Holliday,  gr.  to  James 
Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley.  Mr.  Coleman 
again  held  his  own  in  the  corresponding  class  for  White 
Grapes — his  samples,  and  they  were  good,  of  Muscat  o! 
Alexandria  being  placed  1st.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  with 
large  bunches  ot  the  same  variety,  came  in  2d  ;  and  Mr. 


Cole,  gr.,  Ealing  Park,  3d — the  latter  also  showing  the 
same  variety  in  first-rate  condition.  The  largest  bunch 
of  any  kind  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Bones,  gr.  to  D. 
M'Intosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park,  Essex — one  of  Black 
Hamburgh  weighing  6\  lb.,  fine  in  berry  but  much 
wanting  in  colour.  A  bunch  of  the  same  variety,  weigh- 
ing 4  lb.  10  oz.,  and  grandly  coloured,  from  Mr.  Cole- 
man, was  2d  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn, 
Esq.,  3d,  with  capital  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  of 
about  the  same  weight.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  made  a 
very  creditable  display,  the  fruit  being  good  all  round. 
The  best  Peaches  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  these  being  a  dish  of  very  fine  Barringtons.  Mr. 
G.  King,  gr.  to  R.  Loder,  Esq.,  the  High  Beeches. 
Slaugham,  was  2d  with  Royal  George,  of  excellent 
quality;  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Late  Admir- 
able, contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Swift, 
Esq.,  Southfield  Lodge,  Eastbourne.  In  the  Nectarine 
class  a  grand  dish  of  Violette  Hative,  shown  by  G.  King, 
was  placed  1st  ;  beautifully  coloured  fruit  of  Pitmaston 
Orange,  shown  by  Mr.  Frost,  nurseryman,  Maidstone, 
being  2d.  The  best  of  a  good  class  of  green-fleshed 
Melons  was  a  nice  fruit  of  the  hybrid  Cashmere,  sent  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene  ;  and  in  a 
corresponding  class  for  scarlet-fleshed  varieties  the  best 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  gr.  to  H.  R.  Price,  Esq., 
Down  Lodge,  Epsom.  The  name  of  this  variety  we  did 
not  learn.  Mr.  Chisholm,  Boughton  Place,  Maidstone, 
had  the  1st  prize  for  Figs,  with  a  dish  of  exceedingly 
large  Brunswick.  The  best  single  dish  of  Cherries  came 
from  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  ;  the  variety  shown  was  the 
Morello,  and  finer  fruit  we  have  never  seen.  These  were 
universally  admired.  Mr.  Deuxbury  was  2d,  and  Mr. 
W.  Holder,  gr.  to  W.  Balston,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  3d, 
with  first-class  fruit  of  the  same  sort. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  dishes  of  distinct 
dessert  Apples,  12  fruits  of  each,  was  remarkably  good,  a 
fine  lot  of  fruit  being  staged.  Both  in  this  and  the 
corresponding  class  for  culinary  kinds  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Holder,  his  fruit  all  possessing  great  size.  In  the 
first-named  class  his  varieties  were  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Jefferson,  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  class,  Lord  Derby,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Nelson's  Glory.  We  did  not  notice 
any  particularly  new  sorts  in  the  various  collections,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  who  gained  the  prizes,  and 
to  state  that  all  the  leading  kinds  in  both  classes  were 
well  shown.  In  the  class  for  dessert  fruit,  then,  Mr. 
Jones,  gr.  to  E.  Purser,  Esq.,  Bridge  House,  Wallington, 
was  2d  ;  Mr.  Jones,  Frogmore,  3d  ;  and  Mr.  Frost, 
Maidstone,  4th.  For  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  H.  Prepley, 
Dulwich  Road,  Brixton,  came  in  2d ;  Mr.  Jones,  Frog- 
more,  again  3d,  and  Mr.  Webb,  Culham  House,  Calcot, 
Reading,  4th.  Pears  were  but  poorly  represented,  and  in 
the  three  classes  in  which  prizes  were  offered  the  English 
growers  could  not  come  up  to  a  Jersey  exhibitor— Mr. 
Charles  Tivey,  gr.  to  P.  Gossett,  Esq.,  Bagots, 
St.  Saviour's,  who  took  all  the  1st  prizes. 
His  heaviest  dish  of  12  consisted  of  Beurre" 
d'Amanlis,  weighing  8£  lb.  He  showed  the  same 
variety  in  the  class  for  flavour  ;  and  again,  in  conjunction 
with  Louise  Bonne  and  White  Doyenne',  in  the  class  for 
3  dishes.  The  best  3  dishes  of  Plums,  10  fruits  of  each, 
came  from  Mr.  Douglas,  the  varieties  being  Victoria, 
Transparent  Gage  and  Jefferson,  all  of  good  quality. 
Plums  were  poorly  represented  as  regards  numbers,  and 
we  were  sorry  to  notice  one  otherwise  good  collection 
quite  spoilt  by  having  all  the  bloom  rubbed  off!  There 
were  only  two  exhibitors  of  Vines  in  pots,  and  of  these 
by  far  the  best  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons. 
The  varieties  shown  were  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  the  specimens  remarkably  good. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  Gladiolus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  principal  exhibitors  as 
usual  being  Messrs.  Kehvay  &  Son.  These  gentlemen 
secured  the  1st  prizes  easily  in  three  classes,  whilst  in  that 
for  amateurs  Mr.  Douglas  stood  in  the  first  position.  In 
the  class  for  36  cut  spikes,  and  also  in  that  of  6  seedlings 
not  in  commerce,  in  which  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  were 
1st,  Mr.  Douglas  came  in  a  good  2d,  a  very  creditable 
performance  for  a  private  grower.  In  the  latter  class 
Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  was  3d.  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  for  the  following 
varieties  :— Harrison  Weir,  salmon,  purplish-tinged  lip, 
a  fine  spike  ;  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  white,  rosy  purple 
throat ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Dam  brain,  red  with  white  throat,  a 
large  well-formed  flower  ;  and  Pythis,  orange-scarlet,  and 
white  throat.  Mr.  Douglas  also  had  similar  awards  for 
Mabel  Glass,  blush,  flamed  and  feathered  with  purple ; 
and  Coral  Caves,  orange-scarlet,  and  purplish  maroon 
throat,  both  very  fine  novelties.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  new  Dahlia  Ovid. 

The  table  decorations  were  much  below  the  usual 
average  of  excellence.  Some  of  the  leading  exhibitors 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  those  who  did 
show  were  not  so  successful  in  their  efforts  as  on  many 
previous  occasions.  In  the  open  class,  and  also  in  the 
class  for  amateurs,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  gr.  to  J.  C  Imthurm,  Esq.,  of  Champion 
Hill.  The  2d  prize  in  the  open  class  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Burley,  of  Brentwood,  for  a  table  of  doubtful  superiority 
to  that  which  gained  the  3d  prize  for  Mr.  W.  Soder,  gr.  to 
O.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  Brentwood.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  Mr.  W.  L.  Buster,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  took  2d  prize, 
while  the  3d  fell  to  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkinson,  gr.  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  of  Brentwood.  Not- 
withstanding that  there  were  six  other  tables  besides  those 
mentioned,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  comment  for 
novelty,  or  for  unusual  taste,  excepting  in  the  two  tables 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson.  On  one  of  his  tables  were 
three  centre-pieces,  each  consisting  of  a  Palm,  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a  circular  bank  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
middle  Palm  was  Areca  lutescens,  and  the  end  Palms 
were  nice  young  plants  of  Chamredoreas,  up  the  stems  of 
all  of  which  were  sprays  of  climbing  Kern.  The  flowers 
were  too  various  to  produce  any  definite  colour  effect  ; 
but  this  want  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
graceful  form  of  the  Palm  leaves,  and  particularly  by  the 
elegant  curves  of  a  1  jng,  narrow-leaved  Carex,   tops  of 


which,  with  leaves  2  to  zh  feet  long  and  not  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  were  used  in  all  three  bases.  There  was 
a  dish  of  fruit  at  each  end,  and  four  glass  baskets  of 
fruit  round  the  middle  centre-piece.  There  were 
also  12  button-hole  bouquets.  Upon  Mr.  Hudson's 
other  table  he  aimed  at  colour  effects,  and  succeeded 
admirably.  His  three  centre-pieces  were  tall,  slender 
forms  of  the  usual  exhibition  vases.  At  the  bases  were 
Eucharis  and  Valotta,  relieved  by  single  blooms  of  Aga- 
panthus  dotted  about  ;  in  one  of  these  bases  clusters  of 
blooms  of  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  or  three  flowers  of 
Gladiolus,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Valotta,  did  duty  for  it. 
The  fringes  of  Fern  consisted  of  alternate  fronds  of 
Lastrea  multiflora  and  Adiantum  scutum.  The  upper 
dishes  contained  blooms  of  Pancratium  and  of  Franciscea 
co nferti folia,  mixed  with  Maidenhair,  and  had  hanging 
from  their  edges  bells  of  Lapageria,  both  red  and  white. 
The  top  of  the  middle  vase  had  a  tall  piece  of  red  Pent- 
stemon,  and  a  few  blooms  of  Salvia  patens,  also  some 
hanging  flowers  of  Phalasnopsis  amabilis  ;  while  the  tops 
of  the  end  vases  had  tall  pieces  of  a  pale  red-edged  Pent- 
stemon,  set  off  with  blue  Cornflowers.  Little  sprays  of 
Gypsophila,  Myosotis,  small  Orchids,  Maidenhair,  and 
various  grasses,  judiciously  placed,  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  arrangement.  There  were  six  small  dishes  of 
nice  fruit  and  12  button-holes. 

Three  prizes  were  offered  for  a  centre-piece  of  Grapes 
and  foliage,  and  though  there  were  many  competitors 
there  was  not  one  really  good  arrangement.  The  winner 
of  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  Bones,  gr.  to  D.  Mcintosh, 
Esq.,  of  Romford,  was  the  only  person  who  appeared  to 
be  aware  that  a  centre-piece  on  a  dinner-table  should  not 
block  up  the  view  across  it,  and  that  Black  Grapes  are 
not  improved  (particularly  under  artificial  illumination) 
by  being  associated  with  Coleus  and  other  dark  foliage. 
He  had  arranged  some  good  Grapes  upon  two  dishes  of  a 
plain  March  stand,  and  lightly  decorated  them  with 
Maidenhair  and  other  pale  green  fronds.  The  2d  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Harper,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Harvey,  Esq.,  of 
Epsom  ;  and  the  3d  to  Mr.  W.  Dedman,  of  Sundridge 
Park,  Bromley. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  we  noticed  from  Messis. 
Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  a  collection  of  dwan- 
trained  fruit  trees  ;  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing, 
a  collection  of  ornamental  plants,  and  cut  spikes  of 
Phloxes  ;  a  large  collection  of  Gladioli  from  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  ;  a  choice  assortment  of  cut  Pelargoniums 
and  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  W.  Paul  ;  from  Mr.  Turner 
some  fine  Dahlias,  and  from  Mr.  R.  Webb,  Calcot,  a  large 
collection  of  his  famous  varieties  of  Cobs  and  Filberts. 

Mr.  Voice,  builder,  Horley,  again  showed  his  very 
useful  amateurs'  span-roofed  garden  frame  and  another 
form  of  it,  in  which  the  sides  are  glazed  instead  of  being 
boarded  up  or  left  open,  as  in  the  old  form,  this  innova- 
tion resulting  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  effective  of  lawn  conservatories  we  have  seen. 


Worksop  Floral  and  Horticultural:  Aug.  29. 
— The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took  place 
on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  by  kind  permission  of  A.  G. 
Williams,  Esq.,  at  Worksop  Manor.  This  Society, 
which  has  just  completed  its  sixteenth  anniversary,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  both  as  to  funds  and  local  influence. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors  two 
large  marquees  were  erected  in  the  farmyard,  and  those 
who  sent  specimens  for  competition  in  the  several  classes 
numbered — professional  gardeners  171,  amateurs  166, 
and  cottagers  446,  making  the  grand  total  783.  The 
specimens  were  placed  by  the  committee  in  the  two 
marquees  in  somewhat  the  way  we  give  them  above,  and 
on  entering  the  principal  tent  the  visitor  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  fine  arrangement.  Down  the  centre 
was  placed  a  raised  platform  covered  with  some  splendid 
specimens  of  stove  plants,  and  as  the  managing  body  had 
left  the  sides  free,  the  view  down  the  range  of  towering 
shrubs  and  plants,  whose  waving  shoots  were  here  and  there 
relieved  by  a  hanging  basket  of  flowers,  was  something 
not  often  to  be  witnessed.  Passing  along  this  range  we 
noticed  several  fine  plants  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
not  for  competition,  and,  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form, came  upon  a  choice  and  valuable  assortment  from 
Messrs.  Fisher  &  Holmes,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  Moving  at  right  angles  from 
the  plant  tent,  we  came  into  the  department  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c,  and  in  the  first  place  had  our  attention 
drawn  to  a  grand  display  of  prizes  won  by  Mr.  John 
Miller,  gr.,  Worksop  Manor,  consisting  of  a  massive  silvtr 
cup,  a  fine  timepiece  (in  case),  besides  other  minor  prizes, 
such  as  medals,  &c.  This  attractive  assortment  covered 
one  end  of  the  centre  platform  in  the  second  tent,  which 
also  contained  magnificent  samples  of  fruits,  Vines  in  pots, 
rare  Potatos,  green  Figs,  &c.  Round  this  tent  ran  a 
platform  decorated  almost  entirely  with  vegetables,  and 
where  enormous  Potatos,  plump  Celery  sticks,  Beans, 
Peas,  and  other  garden  produce  could  be  seen.  There 
was  also  displayed  a  number  of  samples  of  American  pro- 
duce, Wheat,  Oats,  Indian  Corn,  ftc,  by  Mr.  E.  P, 
Gilling,  emigration  agent,  Worksop,  and  the  collection 
was  observed  with  interest.  On  the  whole,  Mich 
class  was  exceedingly  well  represented,  and  from  tin- 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee  ample  room  was 
given  to  the  visitors,  who  could  see  everything  with 
comfort  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


Bishop   Auckland   HORTICULTURAL :     Aug,  29. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  is  of  a  truth  the  gieat 
gala  day  of  the  North  of  England,  and  it  has  been  well 
termed  the  flower  show  of  the  North.  Any  one  reaching 
this  very  busy  centre  by  rail  passes  along  a  long  narrow 
street  to  the  market  place,  which  runs  at  a  right  angle 
from  it  at  this  point,  and  then  walking  down  the  spacious 
market  place,  he  comes  to  the  somewhat  imposing  look- 
ing entrance  gates  to  Auckland  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  it  is  in  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  grounds  of  the  Castle  the  show  is  annually  held. 
The  tents,  of  which  there  are  several,  arc  set  up  in  a  quiet 
secluded  spot,  with  plenty  of  trees  about  it,  near  winch, 
at  the  foot  of  some  steep  rocky  banks,  runs  a  stream  of 
water.     The  schedule  contains  a  great  number  of  prizes, 
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and  certain  exhibits-find  a  place'in  certain  allotted  tents. 
There  is  a  little  roughness  in  the  framework  which  makes 
up  the  benches,  but  some  good  plants  are  staged,  and 
this  is  got  through  early  in  the  day,  for  it  is  necessary  the 
judging  be  got  through  by  noon,  as  visitors  are  admitted 
to  the  ground  as  early  as  10  o'clock,  for  from  an  early 
hour  streams  of  visitors  from  all  parts  pour  into  the 
ground,  and  they  are  impatient  to  get  into  the  tents. 
This  is  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Society,  it 
has  never  yet  held  a  better  exhibition,  and  it  is  said 
it  has  never  vet  had  a  wet  day.  The  morning  opened 
badly,  for  dense  masses  of  heavy  leaden  clouds  hung  over 
the  town,  and  a  cold  north-westerly  wind  found  its  way 
through  the  thickest  summer  clothing,  but  the  clouds 
broke  away,  and  the  brightest  holiday  weather  favoured 
the  occasion  by  the  time  mid-day  was  reached.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  represented  by  Allamandas, 
Ixoras,  Ericas,  Vincas,  and  such  like  ;  but  their  beauty 
appeared  as  nought  to  the  eyes  of  the  north  country 
miners,  in  comparison  with  the  noble  ioliage  plants  which 
are  finely  grown  in  this  district— Crotons,  Tree  Ferns, 
Alocasia  metallica,  and  A.  Lowii,  Sphcerogyne  latifolia, 
and  others  ;  as  also  such  beautiful  Ferns  as  Adiantum  far- 
leyense,  Todea  superba.  Trichomanes  radicans,  and  their 
congeners,  which  were  here  in  fine  character  and  rare  de- 
velopment. Messrs.  Wilson,  Normanby  Hall  Gardens  ; 
J.  Noble.  Woodburn,  Darlington  ;  R.  Westcott,  Raby 
Castle  Gardens,  and  others,  took  the  leading  prizes  in 
the  foregoing  classes.  One  leading  feature  was  the 
groups  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  finely  they  were 
grown  and  flowered.  A  collection  of  eight  varieties, 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Weir,  Nunthorpe  Gardens,  were 
finely  and  densely  flowered,  the  best  examples  we  have 
seen  this  year.  There  were  several  other  collections,  all 
well-grown  and  bloomed.  Fuchsias,  Liliums,  British 
Ferns,  Lycopods.  and  other  plants,  were  more  or  less 
praiseworthy,  good  cultivation  being  the  rule.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  cut  flowers,  there  being  a 
Inr^e  number  of  competitors  in  each  class.  Bishop 
Auckland  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Dahlia  exhibition, 
and  if  Turner  and  Keynes  were  absent  on  this  occasion, 
there  were  Milner  of  Bradford,  Best  of  Blakedown, 
Edward  Sc  Goodwin  of  York,  and  other  well-known  culti- 
vators, bringing  with  them  flowers  of  fine  quality  ;  for 
there  must  be  quality  of  the  first  order  to  win  at  Bishop 
Auckland.  Hollyhocks  both  in  spikes  and  as  cut  blooms 
wore  numerous  and  fine,  Lord  Hawke  carrying  all  before 
him  ;  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Darlington,  being  second  in  the 
two  principal  classes.  Stands  of  nine  and  seven  spikes 
of  Gladioli  were  a  wonderful  feature,  so  numerously 
shown  and  so  uniformly  fine.  In  each  case  Lord  Hawke 
was  placed  first,  but  some  of  the  north  country  exhibitors 
came  very  near  to  him. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  fruit,  but  some  one 
must  be  a  considerable  inheritor  of  Eve's  infirmity, 
for  immediately  the  awards  were  made,  a  wire  cover- 
ing was  placed  over  the  tables,  so  that  "appro- 
priation" could  not  be  indulged  in.  The  best  col- 
lection of  8  dishes  of  fruit,  and  of  the  same 
number  of  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  were  staged  by  Mr, 
Westcott.  Raby  Castle.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c,  were  all  well  shown,  but  it 
was  extremely  difficult  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  tents  to 
gather  up  particulars.  Vegetables  were  also  numerously 
and  well  shown.  There  were  a  very  large  number  of 
classes  to  be  judged,  and  it  is  always  the  custom  at 
Bishop  Auckland  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  judges 
to  have  the  work  got  through  expeditiously.  Something 
like  20,000  persons  paid  lor  admission  at  the  gates,  and  a 
large  number  of  sightseers  congregated  in  the  market 
place,  were  something  akin  to  a  huge  fair  was  going  on. 
It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  flower  garden  at  Auckland 
Castle  was  very  gay  and  effective,  and  the  grounds  were 
extremely  well  kept. 


no  double' varieties  could  be  so  effective  grown  in  this 
way.  Verbenas  in  pots  were  well  done  also,  trained  to 
flat  wire  trellises,  as  some  growers  do  their  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers  some  excellent 
Dahlias  were  staged  by  Mr.  John  Keynes,  Salisbury,  and 
Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Bristol.  Twelve  flowers  from  the  former 
consisted  of  Marquis  of  Lome,  William  Lucas,  Harriet 
Tetterell,  Annie  Neville,  a  fine  white  self ;  Cremorne, 
Prince  Arthur,  James  Service,  Neville  Keynes,  James 
Cocker,  Leah,  and  Earl  of  Radnor.  The  following 
fancy  varieties  were  also  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Keynes  :— 
Monarch,  Goodwin's  Queen,  Fanny  Sturt,  Viceroy, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  and  Pauline.  The  best  seedling 
Dahlia  was  Mrs.  Stancomb,  an  improved  William 
Lucas,  but  with  a  deeper  ground  colour  and  a 
heavier  tip,  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate ;  and.  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mrs 
Lewington — a  fine  rose-coloured  Lord  Derby  style  of 
flower.  Splendid  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  staged 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  J-on,  and  others  ;  in  the  stand 
of  the  former  the  following  varieties  were  very  fine  : — 
Agathias,  Zononis,  Acme,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Jupiter,  and 
Madame  Desportes.  Asters  were  numerous  and  fine,  and 
consisted  of  the  quilled  German,  Truffaut's  Paeony 
flowered,  and  Victoria — the  last  very  fine  ;  in  fact,  exhi- 
bitors are  coming  to  prefer  the  Victoria  to  Truffaut's,  the 
flowers  being  so  massive,  full,  and  finely  reflexed. 

One  large  tent  was  wholly  devoted  to  fruit,  of  which 
there  was  a  good  display,  and  another  to  vegetables,  of 
which  there  was  an  enormous  quantity.  Collections  of 
fruit  and  Grapes  were  fair;  Apricots  very  fine  ;  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  good  ;  Plums  were  quite  a  feature,  very 
good  examples  of  Fonthill,  Washington,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Black  Prince,  Orleans,  and  Green  Gage,  being  shown. 
Culinary  and  dessert  Apples  were  very  fine  also  :  among 
the  former  were  Lord  Suffield,  Dutch  Codlin,  Alfriston, 
New  Hawthornden,  Warner's  King,  and  Blenheim 
Orange  ;  among  the  latter  were  Kerry  Pippin,  Minty's 
Seedling,  Early  Peach,  King  of  Pippins,  Hawthornden, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  a  nice  early  yellow  Pippin  staged  as 
a  seedling. 

All  classes  of  vegetables  were  well  represented,  but  par- 
ticularly Potatos.  Of  the  latter  there  was  a  large  number 
of  varieties,  some  of  capital  quality.  There  were  also 
classes  for  cooked  Potatos.  The  judges  must  have  had 
an  arduous  task  in  making  many  of  the  awards,  as  the 
competition  was  very  close,  and  there  was  a  large  number 
of  competitors  in  all  the  classes. 


afternoon.  The  committee  acquitted  themselves  well. 
Councillor  McDonald  in  the  closing  address  specially 
mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  James  Hardy,  the  treasurer  ; 
Mr  W.  R.  McKelvie,  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Miller,  the  manager.  (From  a  Correspondent,) 


Isle  of  Tiianet  Floral  and  Horticultural  : 
Aug,  29. — The  18th  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  above  date  at  Bromslow,  the  seat  of  its  Presi- 
dent, G.  E.  Hannam,  Esq.,  who  again  kindly  gave  the 
Society  the  use  of  his  park  for  the  purpose.  The  show 
was  in  every  respect  a  good  one,  and  the  committee  must 
be  highly  gratified  at  the  growing  importance  of  their 
annual  exhibitions.  Two  long  tents  were  well  filled  with 
collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Cala- 
diums,  Achimenes,  Fuchsias,  Zonal  and  double  Gera- 
niums, &c.  A  third  was  crowded  with  stands  of  cut 
flowers.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  arranged  on  a 
long  bench  erected  under  a  row  of  stately  Elms  close  by. 
Competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was  very  close  ;  the 
productions  in  many  instances  being  of  nearly  equal 
merit,  rendered  the  task  of  making  the  awards  arduous 
to  the  judges.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  con- 
test for  the  cup  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse  planls, 
and  which  eventually  fell  to  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gr.  to  J.  T. 
Friend,  Esq.,  of  Northdown  ;  Mr.  G.  Boothroyd,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Ellis,  of  Woodville,  near  Dover,  the  winner  of  last 
year's  cup,  taking  2d  place.  The  cottagers'  productions 
were  most  meritorious,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Masters  &  Kinmont,  of  the 
Canterbury  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  at  one 
end  of  the  centre  table  in  one  of  the  tents,  among  which 
were  fine  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cordvlines, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  &c.  Boxes  of  cut  flowers 
formed  a  margin  to  this  group,  filled  with  splendid 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Asters,  and  Roses  ;  the  latter  being 
almost  as  fine  in  quality  and  in  as  great  profusion  as  if  it 
had  only  been  midsummer.  The  display  made  by  this 
firm  was  one  of  the  chief  points  of  attraction  during  the 
afternoon.  Messrs.  Bunyard  of  Maidstone  and  Ashford 
also  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  show. 


Trowbridge  Horticultural  :  Aug.  27,  —  As  a 
popular  gathering,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Trow- 
bridge Horticultural  Society  is  scarcely  second  to  any 
other  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and,  viewed  as  a  display 
of  horticultural  produce,  it  can  only  be  a  little  inferior  to 
Taunton.  A  ring  of  commodious  tents  is  placed  at  in- 
tervals round  the  field  in  which  the  show  is  held, 
each  one  containing  the  classes  in  a  certain  division  ;  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  is  thereby  saved.  Stove  and 
greenhouse  and  foliage  plants  were  well  shown  in 
all  the  classes  ;  one  of  the  most  noticeable  among  the 
former  was  a  well  done  plant  of  Erica  cerinthoides 
ornata  in  a  group  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Savern- 
ake  Forest  Gardens.  Mr.  W.  C.  Drurnmond,  Bath, 
had  the  charming  Chironia  ixifera  in  rare  con- 
dition. The  glory  of  Trowbridge  is  its  Fuchsias  ; 
they  were  unequalled  by  any  yet  seen  in  any  show  pre- 
viously held  ;  the  best  of  those  produced  at  Bath  were 
much  inferior  to  the  Trowbridge  plants.  They  averaged 
8  feet  in  height,  were  remarkably  well  furnished 
with  foliage,  and  flowered  from  tip  to  base, 
the  growth  being  of  a  particularly  dense  character.  The 
only  fault  attaching  to  the  plants  was  their  rigidly  conical 
shape,  which  gives  them  a  very  formal  appearance,  and 
robs  them  of  that  natural  elegance  so  prominent  in  the 
Fuchsia.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  allow  the 
plants  to  partake  of  a  less  rigid  character,  though  local 
judges  appear  wedded  to  the  severe  style.  The  best  6 
plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Lye,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hay,  who  had  superbly  grown  examples.  Mr.  Lye 
also  had  the  best  four  plants.  The  leading  varieties 
were  Marginata,  Rose  of  Castilte,  Arabella,  Hugh 
Morton,  Marchioness  of  Bath,  Try-me-O,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hay,  Schiller,  Mrs.  fas.  Lye,  and  Lustre — the  last  a 
charming  exhibition  variety.  There  were  several  com- 
peting groups  in  each  class,  and  with  one  exception  the 
plants  were  well  done.  Petunias  are  grown  here  in  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  the  Trowbridge  district  —  trained 
to  circular  wire  frames,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
ladder  trellis.  Each  plant  had  a  disc  of  flowers,  the 
blossoms  being  very  numerous  and  of  fine  quality  ;  self 
flowers  alternated  with  striped  ones,  and  made  a  most 
effective  floral  display.    All  the  varieties  grown  are  single, 


Dundee  Horticultural  :  Sept.  4. — The  enter- 
prising horticultural  society  of  this  large  and  flourishing 
town  had  a  most  successful  exhibition  last  week  in  the 
Drill  Hall  and  square  in  front.  It  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day morning  by  James  Yeaman,  Esq.,  the  newly-elected 
M.P.,  President,  who  delivered  an  appropriate  address, 
and  closed  on  Saturday  evening  with  an  address  by 
Councillor  Macdonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  With 
the  exception  of  the  show  held  in  the  Baxter  Park,  when 
the  British  Association  met  in  Dundee,  the  Society  has 
had  no  exhibition  equal  to  the  one  now  closed.  The  ful- 
filled entries  were  1678,  being  for  plants  241  (pots  8ri  in 
number)  ;  cut  flowers,  429;  fruit,  300;  vegetables,  708. 
The  amount  of  prize  money  was  ^280 ;  visitors,  in- 
cluding members  and  friends — the  chief  support  of  the 
Society — 13,106.  The  amount  paid  by  the  general 
public  for  admission  was  ^217  js.  The  pot  plants 
were  a  splendid  sight,  and  showed  that  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Juteopolis  are  not  devoted  to  Jute  alone. 
The  1st  prize  for  9  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
being  the  challenge  cup,  presented  by  Joseph  Grim- 
mond,  Esq.,  Corbett  Castle,  and  £5  in  money, 
was  fairly  won  by  Mr.  R.  M.  McMillan,  Mr.  Grimmond's 
own  gardener.  The  local  nurserymen,  viz.,  the  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  and  Messrs.  John  Stewart  &  Son, 
vied  with  each  other,  carrying  prizes  in  the  different 
departments,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  show. 
Messrs.  Robertson  &  Galloway,  Glasgow,  carried  away 
the  1st  prize  for  the  best  24  Gladioli.  The  1st  prize  for 
the  best  18  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  McPherson, 
Polmuir  Gardens,  Aberdeen.  The  alpines  were  numerous, 
and  included  many  rare  and  fine  specimens.  The  1st 
prize  for  the  best  30  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Pattison, 
Baxter  Park.  The  cut  flowers  were  as  a  whole  very 
good,  but  unmistakably  affected  by  recent  raw  and 
rainy  weather.  The  table  decorations,  hand,  table,  and 
coat  bouquets,  were  very  gorgeous  and  numerous,  not  a 
few  of  them  tastefully  put  up — some  good  floral  devices. 
One  of  the  competitions  "commended"  was  a  mori' 
strosity  in  vicious  taste,  which  consisted  of  a  model  of  a 
church  in  wood  battered  all  over  in  a  most  sacrilegious 
manner  with  mangled  flowers.  The  fruit  was  excellent 
Mr.  George  Reid,  gr.  to  Bailie  Moncur,  carried  the 
1st  prizes  for  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  best  black 
bunch,  best  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's,  and  best  bunch  for 
bloom.  The  prize  for  the  heaviest  bunch  was  gained  by 
Mr.  George  Gillespie,  gr.  to  James  Paterson,  Esq.,  at 
Hennettles,  who  also  carried  the  1st  prize  for  2  Pine- 
apples. There  was  quite  a  plethora  of  vegetables  of  every 
kind,  all  "  feckfu  "  and  in  good  condition.  The  little 
hamlet  or  clachan  of  Balledgarno,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
carried  away  no  less  than  27  of  the  prizes  in  all  depart- 
ments. There  were  two  tables  10  feet  by  6  feet  laid  out 
as  specimens  of  dessert  decoration,  everything  complete 
for  a  banquet.  The  1st  prize,  ^5,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
David  Ross,  gr.  to  Col.  Macdonald,  at  St.  Martin's 
Abbey,  Perthshire  ;  the  2d  to  Mr.  Mackie,  landscape 
gardener,  late  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  ;  the  merits 
of  both  were  warmly  discussed,  and  the  general  opinion 
appeared  pretty  equally  divided.  The  judges,  on  entering 
the  hall  early  on  Thursday  morning,  found  everything 
in  time  and  finished  condition.  The  judges  were  . — For 
plants,  Messrs.  McNab,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin 
burgh  ;  Doig,  Rossie  Priory,  and  Mason,  Arbroath  :  for 
cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Cruden,  Kinnaird  Castle ;  Gray, 
Brechin  ;  and  Wyness,  Usan :  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy  ;  Brown,  Abercairnie  ; 
and  Mitchell,  Panmure  House.  These  gentlemen  were 
entertained  at  dinner  in  the  Royal  Hotel  on  Thursday 


aims  of  Itoohs, 

Histoire  de  la  Botanique  depuis  les  temps  les 
plus  recules  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Par  Ferdinand 
Hoefer.     Paris :  187.!.     4  fr. 

This  little  book  is  one  « '  icli  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  regarding  butanists  and  their  works,  and 
would  be,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  very  useful  manual 
of  reference,  were  it  not  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  way  of  an  index,  beyond  a  short  list  of  the  heals 
of  chapters.  It  follows  from  this  that  any  one  requiring 
information  regarding  a  particular  botanist  must  hunt 
through  the  book  before  he  can  find  it.  This  want  of 
an  index  is  always  a  serious  defect  in  any  book,  and  is 
more  noticeable  in  French  works  than  in  any  other. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  four  books,  giving  the 
botany  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times,  and  its  progress  from  the  18th  century  to  the 
present  day.  The  first  three  books  are  very  well 
done,  but  the  last  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  quite  useless 
to  any  one  wishing  to  gather  any  information  of  the 
progress  of  botany  during  the  last  30  years.  Indeed 
one  would  almost  suppose,  in  spite  of  the  date  upon 
the  title-page,  that  the  volume  had  been  written  at 
least  30  years  back.  This  will  be  evident  when  we 
state  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Hookers  (except 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  British  Flora),  to  Bentham, 
Bennett,  Balfour,  Oliver,  or  in  fact  to  any  living 
botanist !  The  earlier  portions  of  the  book  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  complete  than  might  be  expected. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  style  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  good  old  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist, John  Parkinson  : — 

"John  Parkinson  (bom  at  London  in  ^67,  died  about 
1643),  apothecary  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  practised 
pharmacy  in  London  for  many  years.  To  satisfy  his 
taste  for  botany,  he  maintained  a  garden  of  rare  flowers 
and  useful  plants,  of  which  he  published  a  description  in 
a  work  entitled  Paradisus  in  sole  Paradisus  terrestris,  or 
"A  Choice  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  Rarest  Flowers." 
(London:  1629.  Folio,  with  109  figures  on  wood.)  In 
adopting  this  singular  tide  of  Paradisus  in  sole,  the 
author  punned  upon  his  name,  Park-in-sun.  This  book 
is  interesting  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  state  of 
horticulture  at  that  period,  showing  that  there  were  in 
cultivation  more  than  120  varieties  of  Tulips,  60  of 
Anemones,  50  of  Hyacinths,  more  than  90  of  Narcissu.', 
70  of  Pinks,  more  than  60  varieties  of  Plums,  and  as 
many  of  Pears  and  Apples,  30  of  Cherries,  and  20  of 
Peaches.  In  1640  Parkinson  published  a  kind  of  herbal, 
under  the  title  of  Theatriim  Botanicum.  (London  :  1640. 
Folio,  with  numerous  engravings.)  More  complete  than 
the  edition  of  Sherard's  [sic]  Herbal,  published  in  1633  ty 
Thomas  Johnson  (author  of  Iter  Cantianum,  1632.  8vo, 
and  of  Mercurius  Botanicus,  1634),  the  Thcatrum 
Botanicum  contains  a  classification  into  17  tribes,  founded 
on  the  virtues,  known  or  supposed,  of  plants  (odorous, 
cathartic,  purgative,  poisonous,  vulnerary,  &c. ).  Plumier 
gave  the  name  of  Parkinsonia  to  a  genus  of  Leguminosa;, 
in  honour  of  Parkinson." 

In  the  above  extract  we  notice  an  error,  of  which 
but  few  similar  ones  occur  in  the  book.  "  Sherard  " 
is  given  instead  of  "  Gerard."  M.  Hoefer  appears  to 
have  confused  these  two  botanists,  as  at  p.  121  he 
refers  to  "John  Gerard  or  Sherard." 

Asparagus  Culture :  the  best  Methods  employed 

in  England  and  France,  by  James  Barnes  and  William 
Robinson  (Garden  office,  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
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Garden).  A  thoroughly  practical  little  work,  that  can 
be  highly  recommended,  although  we  may  fairly  differ 
somewhat  with  the  authors  in  little  matters  of  detail. 

We  have  just  received  the  two  first  sheets  of 

the  systematic  part  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Epicrhis 
of  Professor  Fries.  The  old  edition  is  not  now  to  be 
purchased,  and  as  the  new  edition  is  intended  to  include 
species  which  have  since  been  published  in  various 
quarters,  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  mycologists. 
As  Professor  Fries  has  been  studying  fungi  ever  since 
iSio,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  find  that  at  his  advanced 
age  he  is  as  active  as  ever,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
be  able  to  complete  his  /cones,  of  which  two  new 
numbers  are  promised.  M.  J,  B. 

■  Mr.  Blackwall  has  published  a  second  edition 
of  his  Researches  in  Zoology  {Van  Voorst,  Paternoster 
Row),  the  preceding  edition  of  which  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  various  branches  of  zoology,  such  as  the 
migration  and  instincts  of  birds,  the  mode  in  which 
spiders  construct  their  webs,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
similar  character.  The  book  is  clearly  and  agreeably 
written,  and  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the 
coming  generation,  to  whom  the  former  edition  is 
unknown.  One  curious  case — the  only  one  for  which 
we  can  find  space — recorded  in  this  volume — is  that  of 
a  spaniel  bitch  which  "brought  up  a  kitten  and  a 
fawn  of  a  fallow  deer,  which  she  attended  to  as  assidu- 
ously as  if  they  had  been  her  own  offspring."  The 
author  also  cites  a  similar  case  where  a  cat  took 
charge  of  young  squirrels  and  young  hares  in  like 
manner. 

The   current    number    of    Ocean    Highways, 

Tiiibner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  contains  several  very 
interesting  articles,  including  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  a  capital  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Challenger,  and  a  chatty  account  of 
a  Desert  Trip,  which,  if  it  adds  but  little  to  our  know- 
ledge, is,  at  least,  very  agreeable  reading. 


Golden  Tricolors  {continued). 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  following,  which  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Pelargoniums  which  have  received  *  *  *  each 
(equivalent  to  a  First-class  Certificate)  at  the  Chiswick 
trials  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1873,  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  by  the  officials  of 
the  Society: — 

Golden  Tricolors. 

Donor. 
Beautiful  for  Ever      ..  ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay         ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 
Countess  of  Enniskillen  ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

Madonna  ..         ..  ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

Oriental  . .  . .  . .         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

Peter  Grieve    ..  ..  ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 

Princess  Louise  . .  ..         E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son 


Silver   Tricolors. 


Circassian  Beauty 
Fair  Rosamond 
Lass  o'  Gowrie 


J.  Hodgson. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 


Golden  Margined, 
Golden  Brilliantissima  . .         J.  Gibson. 

White  Variegated. 
Laura E.  Bland. 


Bronze-leaved. 


Crown  Prince 

Emperor  of  Brazil      . . 

Freelight 

Golden  Harry  Hieover 

Mrs.  Elliott      .. 

Reine  Victoria 


G.  Acton. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing. 

Carter  &.  Co. 

E.  G,  Henderson  &  Son. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 


Amaranth 
Bella  .. 
Cleopatra  .. 

Evans'  Seedling 
Mrs.  Halliburton 
Welbeck  Nosegay 


Pink-JIowcred. 
..         ..        J.  R. 


Pearson. 
Carter  &  Co. 

—  Barrett. 

—  Evans. 
E.  Bland. 
W.  Tillery. 

Scarlet  Zonals. 


Bcgere 

Don  Giovanni .. 

Dr.  Livingstone 


Downie,  Laird  &  Laing. 
William  Paul. 
Carter  &  Co. 


Cerise  and  Scarlet  Nosegays. 

Chundcr  Sen E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

Forest  Hill  Nosegay..         . .         Downie,  Laird  &  Laing. 

It  is  found  that  the  collection  of  Pelargoniums  grown 
at  Chiswick  requires  annual  reduction,  in  order  to 
bring  it  wiihin  manageable  limits.  A  large  number 
has  been  this  year  struck  out  as  not  being  required,  the 
best  only  in  the  several  colours  and  sections  being 
retained.  It  has  been  decided  to  grow  the  following 
again  next  season,  with  such  additions  of  novelties  as 
may  be  obtained,  many  of  those  amongst  the  variegated 
kinds  not  having  been  received  in  time  to  become  fairly 
developed  during  the  present  season. 

Golden  Tricolors. 


Mrs.  Pollock 

Amy  Richards 

Louisa  Smith 

Mrs.  Turner 

Macbeth 

Florence 

Lady  Cullum 

Plut.irch 

Sophia  Dumaresquc 

Queen  of  Spain 

Beautiful  Star 

Howarth  Ashton 

Reindeer 


W.  E.  Gladstone 
Sophia  Cusack 
Lady  Sheffield 
Beautiful  for  Ever 
Oriental 

Countess  of  Ashburnham 
Eastern  Prince 
Bright  Eyes 
Fair  Emily 
Sir  R.  Napier 
Countess  of  Flanders 
Col.  Lloyd  Lindsay 
Angelina 


Madonna 

Fair  Rosamond 

Iron  Duke 

Solferino 

Peter  Grieve 

Dr.  Masters 

Prince  Arthur 

Perugino 

Princess  Mary 

Valentine 

Imperial 

Vedette 

Countess  of  Enniskillen 

Queen  of  Spain 

Home  Influence 

Princess  Louise 

Ed.  R.  Benyon 

Miss  Goring 

Leander 

Silver  Tricolors. 

Bridal  Bouquet 

Lasso'  Gowrie 

The  Graphic 

Sunny  Smile 

Sabella 

Eva  Fish 

Italia  Unita 

Knight  of  the  Garter 

Glen  Eyre  Beauty 

Prince  Silverwings 

Princess  Beatrice 

Circassian  Beauty 

Mr.  J.  Clutton 

Silver  Margined. 

Little  Dandy 

Silver  Chain 

Golden  Brilliantissima 

Snowdrop 

Brilliant  Superb 

Queen  of  Queens 

Miss  Kingsbury 

Albion's  Cliffs 

White  Lady 

Flower  of  Spring 

Waltham  Bride 

Laura 

Golden-leaved. 

Creed's  Seedling 

Golden  Superb  Nosegay 

Crystal  Palace  Gem 

Robert  Fish 

Bronze 

leaved. 

Imperatricc  Eugenie 

Reine  Victoria 

Gilt  wi'  Gold 

Black  Prince 

Golden  Harry  Hieover 

Bronze  Banner 

Model 

Rev.  C.  P.  Peach 

Golden  Button 

Black  Douglas 

Crown  Prince 

Emperor  of  Brazil 

King  of  Bronzes 

Cedo  Nulli 

Frecliftht 

Beauty  of  Calderdale 

Harold 

Princess  of  Wales 

Pink-Jlowered. 

Amaranth 

Christine  Surpassc 

Maia 

Mrs.  Pottle 

Florence  Durand 

Evans'  Seedling 

Blue  Bell 

Pink  May  Queen 

Welbeck  Nosegay 

Mrs.  Halliburton 

Cleopatra 

Le  Lord  Maire 

Bella 

Richard  Wallace 

Christine 

Mrs.  F.  Burnaby 

Mixed 

Zonals. 

Amy  Pfitzer 

De  Lesseps 

Caule  de  la  Meurthe 

Princess 

Mrs.  Hole 

Argus 

Sparkler 

President  Gray 

Magnet 

Don  Giovanni 

Major  Clarke's  Princess. 

Marquis 

Pioneer 

Schiller 

Miss  Stubbs 

Rosy  Morn 

Lord  Belper 

Paul  Pry 

Chunder  Sen 

Wilkie  Collins 

Master  ChrUtine 

Romulus 

Madame  Barre 

Hospitable  Suisse 

No.  276 

Mdlle.  Vendel 

Dr.  Livingstone 

Prince  Arthur 

Bonfire 

No.  153 

Bolbrooke  Pet 

Richard  Dean 

Chant  National 

Orbiculata 

Red  Dwarf 

Harry  King 

Shakespeare 

No.  1 

Madame  Day 

Patriot 

L' Homme  dc  Metz 

No.  329 

Scarlet  Selfs 

and  Zonals. 

Warrior 

Tyersal  Rival 

Punch 

Jean  Sisley 

Vesuvius 

Emily  Moreland 

Landers 

Corsair 

Congress 

Solfatara 

Excellent 

No.  202 

Aurora 

No.  229 

Cerise  and  Rose-L 

oloured  Zonals. 

Lucius 

Princess  of  Wales 

Crystal  Palace  Gem 

Regalia 

Forester 

I  an  the 

Serviceable 

Climax 

Fancy  Zonals. 
Miss  Collingwood  Kate  Creed 

Kentish  Fire  No.  5 

Ivy-leavea. 

No.  4  Willsii  rosea 

Coccinea  Emperor 

„  ful.  var.  _    -  L'Elegante 

Peltatum  elegans  Dolly  Vardcn 

Ariosto  Argus 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Cerise  and  Scarlet  Nosegays, 


Forest  Hill  Nosegay 

Begere 

Lady  Kirkland 

Masterpiece 

Violet  Hill  Nosegay 

Merrimac 

Amy  Hogg 

Demosthenes 

Lawrence  Heywood 

Lady  Palmerston 

Chilwell  Beauty 

Madame  Mezard 

Mercy  Grogan 

Flame 

Indian  Yellow 

Orange  Bouquet 

Harry  Hieover 

M  r.  <  iladstonc 

Milton 

Anhur  Pearson 
William  Thomson 


Colonel  Holden 

Triomphe  dc  Stella 

Lady  Constance  Grosvenor 

Charles  Dickens 

Rev.  F.  F.  Fcnn 

Rev,  John  Wooley 

Duke  of  Portland 

Mrs.  Melton 

Stanstead  Rival 

Louis  Vcuillot 

Grand  Duke 

Wellington 

Vesta 

Waltham  Seedling 

Soleil 

H.  M.  Stanley 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Mis.  Vincent 

Bayard 

Concord 


Salmon-colon  ><\l  Varieties  in  Pots. 


I  Jr.   Ncwham 

Emily  Licau 

Renown 

1 .1  Fontaine 

Hogarth 

I  ore  it  Hill  Nosegay 

<  Hoi  re  dc  Corbcny 

President   Thiers 

Le  I'mphetc 


Polly  King 
Eugene  Mezard 
Queen  of  Realities 
Belle  Ksquirinoisc 
Madame  Van  HoUtto 
Wilhclminc  Weiclc 
Remus 

Princess  Alice 
Hortcnsia 


The  Bride 
White  Sw.iu 
Mr.',  (  loUuLgBWOOd 
Virgo  Maria 


White'Jlmt'ered. 

Purity 

White  Princess 

While  Clipper 


We  may  add  that  the  authorities  at  Chiswick  would 
be  glad  to  receive  for  next  year's  trials  any  meritorious 
novelties  (not  included  above)  that  may  be  sent  to 
them  ;  and  if  forwarded  during  the  autumn  they  will  be 
still  more  acceptable,  as  they  will  then  be  in  better 
condition  for  growth  next  summer.  It  often  happens 
that  very  weak  plants  are  received  late  in  spring,  and 
such  plants,  it  is  manifest,  have  no  good  chance  of 
displaying  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  varieties 
thus  circumstanced. 


The  Bees,  Bee-hives,  and  Honey  Depart- 
ment of  the  Manchester  Exhibition.— This 
exhibition,  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Traf- 
ford,  has  had  more  than  ordinary  interest  for  Lancashire 
bee-keepers.  Perhaps  in  no  other  county  in  England 
are  bees  cultivated  so  extensively  as  in  some  of  the 
Lancashire  villages,  amongst  the  operative  weavers  and 
agricultural  labourers.  The  show  at  Old  Trafford 
was  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest, 
because  it  may  probably  be  an  annual  show  ; 
if  so,  future  years  will  witness  a  grand  muster.  There 
were  but  few  exhibitors  on  this  occasion,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  very  few  bee-keepers  understood  clearly 
what  was  required,  nor  how  to  prepare  for  it.  Now  they 
have  seen  the  hives,  honey,  &c,  they  know  what  is 
wished  for  by  the  promoters,  and  they  will  prepare 
accordingly,  and  have  both  hives  and  supers  in  readi- 
ness another  year,  so  that  it  may  prove  a  difficult  matter 
for  the  judges  to  award  the  prizes.  From  the  first 
moment  that  the  prizes  for  honey,  &c,  were  announced 
a  rumour  seems  to  have  been  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
none  out  followers  of  the  Pettigrew  system  would  have 
any  chance  as  competitors.  The  prize  A  would  foster 
such  a  rumour,  i.e.,  "  For  the  heaviest  and  best  hives, 
filled  by  swarms  of  1S73,  exhibited  without  bees." 
None  but  swarms  from  one  of  Pettigrew's  monster 
straw  hives  would  be  able  to  fill  a  hive  so  as  to  be 
worth  exhibiting. 

Directly  I  entered  the  large  tent  in  which  the  bee- 
furniture  was  displayed,  at  the  higher  end,  where  the 
beautiful  display  of  Gladioli  was  exhibited,  and  looking 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  I  saw  a  dense  crowd — 
so  dense  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  force  one's 
way  near  where  the  bees  in  the  observatory  hives 
stood.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  the  deepinlere-t 
manifested  in  the  North  of  England  in  apiculture. 
No  other  part  of  the  large  exhibition  of  fruit  and 
flowers  was  crowded  except  the  bee  tent.  Fot 
the  prizes  the  bee  department  was  divided  into  six 
sections.  For  five  of  these  sections  three  prizes  each 
were  announced  in  the  circulars,  and  for  the  last, 
or  section  F,  two  medals  were  offered.  I  was 
attracted  to  the  show  more  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  over  the  hives  and  other  apiarian  requisitts 
than  any  other  portion.  This  was  section  F,  but 
judge  my  surprise  when  I  only  found  three  ex- 
hibitors, so  the  judges  would  have  very  little  difficulty, 
I  expect,  in  awarding  the  medals.  Without  doubt,  the 
be.st  collection  of  apiarian  furniture  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  who  easily  carried  off 
the  silver  medal.  He  had  a  bar-frame  hive  on  the 
Woodbury  principle,  but  with  the  frames  made  as 
recently  advocated  in  the  American  Bee  Journals.  The 
whole  of  his  collection,  including  octagonal,  straw, 
mahogany,  and  glass  supers,  &c,  were  neatly  got  up, 
and  were  a  great  ornament  to  the  exhibition.  The  2d 
prize  (bronze  medal)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Yates  of  Man- 
chester. His  collection  of  hives  was  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  straw  hives  ;  only  one  made  of  wood, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  on  his  stand,  and  that 
was  the  now  celebrated  Stewarton,  or  Ayrshire  hive  ; 
which  was,  I  fancy,  procured  solely  for  this  exhibition. 
The  hives  were,  without  doubt,  monsters.  Whether 
they  would  be  successful  in  the  hands  of  cottagers  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  One  thing  I  can  state  with  cer- 
tainly, and  with  pleasure  too,  better  made  hives 
cannot  be,  and  Mr.  Yates  justly  deserves  the  thanks  of 
village  apiarians  for  introducing  them.  It  is  well 
known  the  skeps  generally  sold  by  seedsmen  and  iron- 
mongers are  not  only  badly  put  together,  but  they  arc 
made  so  thin  {giving  one  often  the  impression  wheat- 
straw  must  be  a  very  expensive  article)  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  cottager  in  early  spring  finds  one  half  of 
his  stocks  dead — literally  drowned  from  winter  rains 
actually  penetrating  the  straw.  Mr.  Yates'  hives  were 
of  two  kinds,  one  with  a  flat  top,  known  amongst  bee- 
keepers as  Pettigrew's  pattern,  the  other  with  a  round 
grown,  and  a  large  wood  block  in  the  centre,  which 
can  be  removed  fur  feeding,  supering,  &C.  Adjoining 
Yates'  stand,  I  observed  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  oJ  B 
Danish  hive.  It  is  a  tall,  narrow  hive,  with  three 
tiers  of  frames  one  above  the  other. 

I  expected  to  find  a  goodly  array  of  bee  requisites, 
or  rather  "modern"  requisites  for  the  apiary,  under 
the  name  of  feeders,  covers,  &C.  ;  in  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. The  most  conspicuous  feeder  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Yates,  called  the  Lancashire  bee-feeder  ;  one 
intended  for  feeding  on  the  crown  of  the  hive,  the 
Other  inserted  in  the  floor-board,  and  used  for  young 
swarms.  The  two  observatory  hives  attracted  gencr.il 
attention  ;  one  contained  a  stock  of  Ligurians.  This 
bee  was  very  active,  and  appeared  to  be  annoyed  at 
being  made  prisoner  :  on  the  other  hand  the  black 
bees  were   very  quiet.     .Surely  after  all  the  Alp   bee 
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must  in  some  respects  be  superior  to  the  black  bees, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  what  point  they  excel. 

Honey-knives,  centrifugal  honey  extractors,  bee  and 
drone  traps,  bee  dresses,  together  with  several  neat 
hive  covers,  completed  the  bee  furniture.  Seeing  that 
^25  was  offered  for  hives  filled  with  combs  and  honey 
and  supers,  we  imagined  it  would  have  provoked 
good  competition.  The  competition  for  the  supers 
was  most  severe;  however,  1  think  the  judges  acted 
in  the  distribution  of  prizes  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality, and  their  decision  appeared  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  One  could  not  help  thinking,  when 
glancing  over  the  small  collection,  "  Well,  no  wonder 
that  but  little  honey  in  both  supers  and  hives  is  ex- 
hibited :  it  has  been  a  poor  year  for  bees — instead  of 
collecting  honey,  in  many  cases  the  bees  have  required 
feeding  to  keep  up  the  stocks."  Rainy  summers  are 
productive  of  good  swarms,  but  are  noted  for  the 
scarcity  of  honey.  Next  year  we  may  hope  to  witness  a 
good  muster  in  both  hives  and  honey,  for  the  promoters 
are  worthy  of  better  encouragement.   %  F.  Robinson. 


Amateurs'    Exchange    List. 

[The  object  of  this  department  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  plants,  &c.,  between  amateurs.  It  must  be 
expressly  understood  that  this  column  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  amateurs'  use,  and  that  no  commercial  or 
pecuniary  transactions  can  find  place  under  this  head- 
ing. The  Editors  reserve  to  themselves,  absolutely, 
the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  inserted,  and  to 
frame  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 
The  Editors  will  undertake  no  responsibility  whatever 
in  the  matter  beyond  the  publication  of  what  they 
deem  fining.  Asa  rule,  plants  readily  procurable  at  the 
nurseries  will  be  excluded.  Space  cannot  be  afforded 
for  many  offers  at  one  time.] 

Duplicates. 

Ficaria  verna  pallida 


Viola  pubcscens 
,,  canadensis 
,,     suavis 

,,      mo  n  tana 
Parochsetus  communis 
Polygonum  cap i tatum 
Papaver  arenariuui 
Psoralea  palestina 
Pentstemon  glandulosum 
Fuchsia  conica  (cuttings) 
Lophanthus  rugosus  (seed) 
Iberis  gibraltarica  (cuttings) 
Eurybia  ramulosa 


Chelone  barbata  alba 
,,       obliqua  alba 
Phlomis  Leonurus 
Salvia  indica 

,,      Habliziana  (taurica) 

.,      Saundersii 
Cnstaria(Malva)  coccinea 
Aristea  (Morsai  mclalcuca 
Campanula  Vidalii 
Triteleia  aurea 


Centaurca  glastifblia 

Arabis  rosea  (seed) 
Campanula  punctata 

,,  nobilis 

JMelittis  grandiflora 
Tradescantia  congests 
Teucrium  Ardonini 
Oenothera  exiinia 
Primula  involucrata 

,,       magellanica  (a  few 
small  seedlings) 
Pelargonium  hybridum 

Desiderata. 

Triteleia  Murrayana 
Pxonia  daunca 
Silene  fimbriate 
Viola  arborescens 

,,     mirabilis 
Eremurus  spectabtfis 
Tigridia  ccclestina 
Crocus  Orphanidis 
Iris  Pavonia 
,,  desertorum 


H.    Harpur  -  Crrue,    Rectory, 
Tnng,  Sept.  2, 


Drayton  •  Bcanchamp, 


(Saxtoen  derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

f_Th:  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor 
mation,  and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard. wooded  Plants. — See  at 
once  that  the  houses  and  pits  are  got  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  that  are  out  in  the  open  air  ; 
for  although  there  is  not  often  any  necessity  through 
the  weather  for  taking  them  under  cover  during  this 
month,  more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  through 
the  weather  being  unusually  wet,  or  from  appiehemiun 
of  frosty  nights,  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  some  of  the 
more  tender  kinds  under  cover.  Boronias,  Pimeleas, 
Hedaro?nasf  Leschenaultias,  and  Tremandras,  are  very 
impatient  of  excessive  wet  or  cold,  consequently  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  weather, 
and  when  it  appears  at  all  hazardous  to  at  once  re- 
move them  out  of  danger.  Examine  them  closely 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  insects  of  all 
sorts,  for  although  these  pests  do  not  increase  so  fast 
now  as  earlier  in  the  season,  yet,  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  will  deposit  numbers  of  eggs  that  will  come  to 
life  in  quantity  at  the  first  dawn  of  spring.  This 
more  especially  refers  to  thrips,  black  aphis,  and  red 
spider.  The  two  former  can  be  killed  by  fumiga- 
tions with  tobacco,  repeated  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  ten  days.  For  red  spider  a  good  syringing 
with  Fowler's  Insecticide,  used  at  three  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  applying  it  twice  at  an  interval  of  ten  days,  so 
that  if  any  insects  or  their  eggs  escape  the  first  washing 
they  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  at  the  second  applica- 
tion. If  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  any  way  defective 
it  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  This  is  a  subject  that 
requires  attentive  consideration,  more  especially  con- 
sidering the  high  price  of  fuel.  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  three-fourths  of  the  houses  through 
the  country,  whether  devoted  to  fruit  or  plant 
culture,  might  be  worked  with  a  saving  of  one-third  the 
amount  of  fuel,  by  simply  adding  one-third  more 
piping,  which,  even  at  the  present  price  of  iron, 
would  soon  effect  a  saving.  Whatever  description 
of  boiler  is  used,  by  all  means   let  it  be  sufficiently 


powerful  for  the  work  required  ;  there  cannot  be  any- 
thing more  extravagant  than  a  boiler  that  needs  the 
poker  frequently  at  work  to  keep  up  the  requisite  heat. 
Take  advantage  of  wet  weather  to  get  a  good  stock  of 
sticks  made  and  painted,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  get  on 
with  tying  as  soon  as  time  can  lie  spared.  The  exces- 
sively damp  weather  we  experienced  last  winter  was 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  mildew  to  an  extent  seldom 
experienced,  and  which  has  been  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. In  many  places  the  present  return  of  a  humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  started  the  dormant 
spores  into  active  growth,  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
perseverance  to  keep  them  in  check,  or,  what  is  more 
desirable,  to  destroy  them  altogether.  For  plants 
that  are  seriously  attacked,  I  find  nothing  so  effectual 
as  laying  them  down  on  their  sides  and  thoroughly 
wetting  every  part,  and  then,  enveloping  the  whole 
plant  with  a  dusting  of  sulphur  ;  the  plant  should  be 
laid  down  until  quite  dry,  otherwise  the  sulphur  will 
drain  down  to  the  collar  of  the  plant,  which  would  be 
likely  to  be  destroyed  thereby.  Let  the  sulphur 
remain  on  the  plants  three  or  four  days,  then  lay  them 
down  again  and  thoroughly  wash  all  the  sulphur  off 
with  the  syringe,  removing  all  trace  of  it  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  otherwise,  in  watering,  it  will  be 
carried  down  to  the  roots,  which  on  no  account  must 
occur.  T.  Barnes. 

Plant  Stove. — Proceed  as  detailed  in  former 
Calendars,  dispensing  with  shading  altogether  if  pos- 
sible. All  stove  plants  that  have  been  removed  to  the 
conservatory  should  now  be  got  back  to  their  perma- 
nent stations  without  delay.  In  arranging  plants  in 
their  winter  quarters,  give  the  finest  specimens  the  best 
place,  and  do  not  let  them  be  placed  too  closely 
together ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  few  plants  have  yet  per- 
fectly matured  their  wood,  and  consequently,  as  the 
process  is  still  going  on,  they  will  require  the  air  to 
play  freely  around  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
bushy  compact  plants  if  they  are  allowed  to  touch  each 
other.  Ventilate  freely,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
accompany  it  with  warmth,  for  the  hardening  of 
growths  is  not  carried  out  by  means  of  chilling  draughts 
but  by  a  warm  temperature  accompanied  by  a  free  per- 
spiration from  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  proper 
attention  must  be  given  to  watering  under  the  above 
circumstances.  After  this  time  the  syringing  of  plants 
will  not  be  requisite  daily,  but  occasional  syringings  on 
bright  clear  days,  when  the  water  will  be  quickly 
absorbed,  will  be  beneficial.  At  present  the  stove 
looks  gay  with  such  plants  as  Dipladenias,  Allatnandas, 
Clerodendrgns,  Rondeletias,  Vincas,  &c. ,  but  these 
will  soon  have  to  give  way  to  plants  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  plants  with  fine  and  variegated  foliage 
will  have  to  come  to  the  rescue,  to  brighten  up  and 
add  attractiveness  to  the  stove  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  Cleanliness  should  be  rigorously  enforced  at  this 
season,  and  insects  well  looked  after.  All  cuttings  that 
are  rooted  should  be  potted  without  delay,  in  order  that 
they  may  establish  themselves  in  the  pots  before  the 
winter  comes  on.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Gesneras, 
Begonias,  and  other  winter-flowering  plants.  E. 
Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  6v. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — All  who  are  anxious 
to  commence  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  early  autumn  months,  may  now  set 
about  preparing  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  if  labour 
can  be  spared  for  the  operation.  The  invariable  advice 
is,  ( '  plant  in  November  ;  "  yet  are  people  seldom  known 
to  commence  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  which  in 
the  case  of  deep-trenching,  the  uprooting  of  old  trees, 
&c,  takes  up  much  time,  until  the  time  has  already 
arrived  when  planting  itself  may  be  commenced.  In 
all  instances  where  important  trees  have  ((  missed"  in 
very  recently  made  plantations,  or  shrubberies,  these 
operations  may  be  carried  on  by  making  the  holes 
ready  for  the  young  plants,  which  are  intended  at  an 
early  date  to  replace  such  as  are  lost.  By  these  means 
the  soil  will  become  better  soaked  down  should  rain 
ensue  than  if  the  holes  are  left  undug  until  such  time 
as  the  trees  are  ready  to  plant.  These  remarks  are 
important  in  their  bearing  on  the  loss  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
in  a  row,  or  hedge,  and  which  ought  to  be  replaced  as 
quickly  and  well  as  possible.  In  regard  to  old  trees, 
it  would  be  well  at  this  season  minutely  to  examine 
plantations  where  more  than  one  or  two  old  large  and 
decrepid  trees  exist  together,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
show  such  symptoms  of  decay  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  its 
dying  at  no  distant  period ;  because,  when  decay  has 
commenced  in  the  fibres  of  any  tree,  whether  of  branch 
or  root,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  roots  themselves 
are  dying  away.  Dead  or  decaying  roots  become 
covered  with  fungoid  growths,  which  unfortunately 
attach  themselves  to  the  roots  of  any  healthy 
trees  closely  adjoining,  and  so  in  turn  destroy  them 
ere  very  many  seasons  are  passed.  By  examina- 
tion it  will  be  seen  at  this  time,  therefore,  whether  any 
show  signs  of  disease,  by  having  dead  or  dying 
branches,  Sec.  Should  such  symptoms  be  found,  and 
older  trees  adjoining  are  valued,  but  little  can  be 
gained  by  delay  in  getting  such  trees  out  of  the  way. 
Even  an  excessive  growth  of  fungus  from  around  the 
base  of  some — large  Ashes  especially — surely  pourtray 
their  incipient  decay.  In  "grubbing"  such  old  trees 
up,  then,  be  very  careful  to  remove  every  particle  of  old 


and  rotten  root  from  the  soil,  if  other  trees  exist 
near  to  it,  or  if  it  is  intended  to  plant  another  upon  the 
same  spot.  Personal  supervision  should  be  given  to 
the  picking  out  of  these  decayed  particles,  as,  if  any  are 
left  in  the  soil,  they  may  work  irremediable  injury  on  the 
young  trees  subsequently  planted— even  if  the  fungus 
does  not  kill  them  outright.    W.  Farley,  Valentines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  trees  in  the  early 
houses,  which  will  now  be  about  shedding  their  foliage, 
may  have  their  shoots  loosened  from  the  trellis  as  soon 
as  their  leaves  have  all  fallen  off.  When  any  planting 
or  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  has  to  be 
done,  this  is  a  good  time  to  procure  soil  for  the  purpose, 
putting  it  into  a  heap,  to  be  ready  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  it.  I  find  a  rather  strong  loamy,  turfy  soil 
suits  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  best,  and  what  1  use  is 
from  the  top  of  a  magnesian  limestone  rock.  The^plant- 
ing  time  should  never  be  delayed  longer  than  the(end  of 
September  for  all  early-forced  trees.  The  rootsjof  the 
trees  in  the  outside  borders  should  now  be  protected 
from  the  cold  autumn  rains  in  all  the  early  pouses. 
All  the  trees  in  the  late  houses,  when  the  fruij  is  all 
gathered,  should  now  have  their  shoots  well  regelated, 
and  thinned  where  too  thickly  placed.  Any.|jstrong 
shoots  upon  such  trees  should  be  removed  or  stopped, 
on  purpose  to  throw  more  vigour  into  the  weaker 
shoots,  to  make  them  swell  their  fruit-buds  for  another 
year's  forcing.     William  Tillery. 

Pines. — At  this  season  a  little  fire-heat  will  fre- 
quently be  necessary,  especially  to  fruiting  plants.  The 
night  temperature  of  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  650  without  having  recourse  to  the  fires,  it  should 
also  be  applied  during  the  daytime,  when  cold  and 
damp  weather  prevails.  Cease  syringing  the  plants 
overhead,  except  the  weather  be  very  bright  and 
sunny,  when  an  occasional  light  sprinkling  will  be 
beneficial ;  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  fruit  of  these 
plants  which  may  be  in  flower.  As  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  light  decreases  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  about  successional  plants  somewhat  drier, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  plants  which  will  be  required 
to  give  the  supply  of  ripe  fruit  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  of  next  year.  By  this  time  these 
plants  will  have  nearly  completed  a  growth,  and  under 
judicious  treatment  they  will  show  fruit  at  about  the  time 
they  are  required  for  that  purpose.  Careful  manage- 
ment is  now  indispensable ;  only  water  the  plants 
when  really  necessary,  and  liberally  ventilate  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for  so  doing  occurs, 
but  do  not  fire-up  the  house  for  that  purpose.  Later 
successional  stock  should  now  be  near  the  glass,  and  the 
plant  may  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  during  the 
next  month.  Maintain  a  brisk  bottom-heat  at  the  roots 
of  recently  potted  plants,  and  strive  to  secure  a  sturdy 
habit  by  the  means  before  advised  in  the  Pine 
Calendar.    Geo.  Thos.  Miles,   Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  1873. 
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4. — Very  cloudy  and  hazy  till  afternoon.  About  4  p.m.  the 
clouds  began  to  clear  away,  and  by  o  p.m.  the  sky  was 
nearly  cloudless.     A  little  rain  fell  about  4  p.m. 

5.—  Generally  overcast.     Dull.     Thin  rain  fell  at  night. 

6.  —  Fine  and  clear  in  early  morning.  Overcast  alter  mid- 
day.    Occasional  raindrops. 

7, — Overcast,  Kain  commenced  falling  about  4  p.m.,  and 
continued  steadily  till  midnight. 

8. — A  fine  day.     1  he  amount  of  cloud  variable. 

q. — Very  hnc  before  noon  and  after  8  p.m.  ;  cloudy,  and  rain 

fell  in  the  interval. 
:o.— Windy.     Cloudy.     Fihc  at  times. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Covering  of  Vine  Border;  L.  It  just  depends  upon 
what  the  covering  consists  of.  A  coating  of  manure 
put  on  before  winter  need  not  and  should  not  be 
removed  ;  but  a  thick  coating  of  leaves  and  such-like 
stuff  should  be  removed  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather. 

Filberts  :  Professor  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
varieties  of  Filberts  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  named  samples.  We  shall 
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be  happy  to  forward  to  him  any  specimens  that  our 
correspondents  may  furnish  us  with  for  that  purpose. 
One  or  two  clusters  of  each  variety,  in  the  husk,  with  a 
leaf  or  two,  will  be  sufficient. 

Fuchsia:  H.  Cannell.  Yourdouble-floweredvarietywith 
white  corolla  is  the  finest  we  have  seen.  The  sepals 
are  bold,  broad,  and  completely  reflexed,  measuring 
nearly  an  inch  in  depth  from  the  ovary,  and  the  tull 
compact  double  white  corolla  is  fully  an  inch  in  depth. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals  is  bright,  and  contrasts  well 
with  that  of  the  corolla. 

Fungi  :  W.  C.  T.  One  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Agaricus  campestris. 

Jefferson  Plum  :  J.  C,  F.R.H.S.  The  Jefferson 
Plum  is  a  very  free-bearing  variety.  The  finest  fruit 
would  be  obtained  from  a  wall  tree.  It,  however, 
succeeds  well  as  an  open  standard.  Plums  succeed 
best  in  nice  light,  warm  soils. 

Melons  Ripening  :  Edward  W.  You  may  tell  when 
a  Melon  is  ripe  enough  to  send  to  table  by  the  cracking 
of  the  skin  immediately  round  the  stalk  ;  and,  again, 
by  the  powerful  odour  which  it  emits  on  approaching 
maturity. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  J.  M.   Irish  Peach. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Appley.  Ruscus  (Danae)  racemosus. 
—5.  C.  They  had  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  came 
into  our  hands.— J.  S.,  Cork.  1.  Polygonum  cuspida- 
tum  ;  2,  P.  amplexicaule  var.  ambiguum  ;  3,  Salvia 
glutinosa ;  4,  Stachys  germanica  var.  salviaefolia ;  5, 
Corydalis  capnoides  ;  6,  Cacalia  suaveolens.—  W.  S. 
1,  Rhus  Cotinus ;  2,  probably  a  Browallia,  but  the 
specimen  is  too  imperfect  to  determine  ;  3.  Pilea  mu- 
cosa—the  Artillery  plant ;  4,  Crassula  marginalis  ;  5, 
Mesembryanthemum  muricatum  ;  6,  a  Stapelia,  which 
we  cannot  name  without  flowers.—  W.  C.  K.  A  species 
of  Griffinia,  but  which  we  cannot  say  from  the  insuffi 
cient  specimen.— Beech.  We  do  not  recognise  your 
plant  from  the  specimen  sent.—  J.  D.  Physalis  Alke- 
kengi— the  Bladder  Cherry. 

Names  of  Seeds  :  J.  C.  The  seeds  marked  No.  1  are 
those  of  the  Ispaghiil  (Plantago  ispagula)  ;  they  are 
used  in  India  as  a  demulcent,  and  for  making  a  mucila- 
ginous drink.  No.  2  are  Persian,  or  Yellow  Berries 
(Rhamnus  infectorius),  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  for  dyeing. 

Ruscus  racemosus:  R.  T.  G.  This  only  requires 
ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory  culture.  It  grows 
best  planted  out  where  it  has  plenty  of  room. 

Catalogues  Received.— Ant.  Roozen  &  Son  (Over- 
veen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland),  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs,  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Gesneraceous  Plants 
&c— William  Rollisson  &  Sons  (Tooting,  S.W.),  Sup- 
plement to  their  General  Catalogue  of  New,  Choice,  and 
Popular  Plants ;  also  Catalogue  of  Cape,  Dutch,  and 
other  Bulbs.  —  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  (129,  High 
Holbom),  Autumn  Catalogue.— Robert  Parker  (Toot- 
ing, S.W.),  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous 
Roots,  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
—  Hooper  &  Co.  (Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C.) 
Catalogue  of  Autumn  Bulbs.  —  G.  &  W.  Yates 
(28,  Market  Place,  Manchester),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

Errata. — In  Mr.  Fish's  communication  at  p.  1210, 
col.  b,  second  line,  for  "avoidance  "  read  "  elevation  ;  " 
and  in  last  line  but  one,  for  "in,"  read  "is  ever." 


Plants  in  Pots. 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
„     viridis . .     do. 

Fuchsia        ..p.doz. 


t. 

d.    s. 

i. 

3 

oto  5 

0 

6 

0 — 12 

0 

9 

0—18 

0 

4 

0-  8 

2 

0—30 

0 

■2 

0 — 24 

0 

4 

0  —  12 

0 

Gladiolus  Brenchley- 
ensis,  each .. 

Liliums..  each 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Petunias       ..     do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 


s.  a  s.  d- 

0  6to  1  o 

1  o—  2  o 
30—50 
30—00 
3  o—  6  o 


2  6- 


S  o 


ROYAL      SCHOOL      of      MINES 
.  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ART 

During  the   TWENTY-THIRD  SKSSK  >N      1871-7/    which    will 
COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1.  the  following  C0V&ES of  IFf 
TURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  i'i»  be  gives ^~ 
1.  Chemistry  ..         ..   Ry  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R  S 

*■   Metallurgy        ..         ..    By  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History         ..   By  t.  H.Huxley,  LL.D-,  KRS 

4.  Mineralogy       ..  I    By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining    ..         ..  i  Chairman.  *  ' 

6-  9      .0g}\7    L   --.         •■   ByA.  C.  Ramsay.LL.D  .F.R.S. 

7-  Applied  Mechanics     ..   By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8,  fhysics..         ..         ..   By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R, S 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing. .   By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Irankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  th< 
direction  ol  Dr.  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re-open 
October  1. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lect 
each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting 
Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  two  Scholarships, 
and  several  others  have  also  been  establishedoy  Government 
c  L0r,aM.0Spcct,us  and   '"formation,  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London.  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  the  Instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics, 
t-ndL.LNa.tura'  History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 


:  re-opened 
es  are  issued  at  £$  and  £4 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKers 

MAW  AND  CO.'S  PATENT.-Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Iile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.         MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works.  Broseley. 


WOOD   GARDEN   STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


PRUSSIAN 
TALLI  ES,  commended  by  the  Royal  He 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.   BLACKITH  and  CO., 
Cox'a  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
1  of  the 


principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 

MATS.- A    large  stock  of  Archangel  and 


Retail 

RUSSIA  . 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 100J.;  Petersburgh.  601.  and  Sor  ;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  50*., 
and  55*.:  packing  Mats,  201  ,  30*.,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


>T1HE  SELF-ACTING  SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
_I_  (Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  Field's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions,  renders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage  These  Regulators  are  now  in  use,  and 
informatuit)  can   be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr   JOSEPH   HUTCHINSON,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  fit 
Norths,  22,  Whitehall  Mace,  London,  S  W 


FLORISTS  SHOP  to  be  DISPOSED    OF,    Cheap; 

doing  good  Seed  Trade,  Jobbing,  &c.  Siable  and  Coach-house 
attached.  Occupier  giving  up  because  olher  business  extensions 
render  htm  unable  to  attend  to  it. 

G.   I).    TAVINER,  Shepherd's   Bush  Green,  London,  W. 

TBy  Order  of  the  Mortgagees. 
O  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  the  LEASE,  GOODWILL, 
FIXTURES,  &c,   of  a   NURSERY,  including   several  large 
ind  commodious  Forcing  and  Greenhouses,  about  three  miles  from 


Covent    Gardi 

taken  at  a  valuation  ,  j, 

to  Mr.  J.  M.  KLENCK 


immediate    possession        Greenhouses,    _. 
Stock  optional.     For  further  particulars  apply 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without.  EC. 


Commpnications  Received.— G.  M.—  R.  T.  S-— R.  H  (with 
thanks) -A  F -A.  M.-J.  J.  F.-J.  R.  J.-W.  K.-H.  L. 
_G.  W.— A  Subscriber.— J.  G.— An  Original  Subscriber. 


THE       LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Dirtctors. 
John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood.  Esq. 


Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq. ,  Q.C 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
oT  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  ano 
barm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  m  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost.  B    K 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 
n-E^E01^9  an.d   furtn"   information   apply   to   GRANVILLE   R 
IO  DER,  Esq.,  Managing   Director, 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 


T  Important -To  Florists  and  Others. 

O  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  situated  in  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  near  Grosvenor  Square.  There  is  a  large  Conservatory 
on  the  roof,  Heated  with  Hot-water.  The  Shop  is  commodious, plate- 
glass  front,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience.     Rent,  £125;  £75  is 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
to,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 
rpO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

X  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newinglon,  London 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  (eet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop.  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c-  The 
Greenhouses  arc  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially  Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  I-irst-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  E  C. 


FAI 

A'    1. 


Devonshire. 
ARM    and  VILLA    RESIDENCE   to   be  LET  on 


'T'Hl 


Imktts. 

COVENT  GARDEN.— Sept.  12. 
We  have  still  a  good  supply  of  most  descriptions  of 
produce,  but  nearly  all  the  bush  fruit  is  now  done  with 
except  a  few  red  Currants.  The  Channel  Islands  and 
France  are  sending  heavy  consignments  of  Apples  and 
Pears  ;  from  Jersey  also  large  quantities  of  Grapes,  mostly 
of  inferior  quality.  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  in  good 
request,  at  advanced  prices. 

Fruit. 
■  d.   s.d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  .. 
Cherries,  p.  lb. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


o  6 —  i  o 

o  6—  1  6 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  , 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    , 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  a 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..20 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
2  oto  6  o 

2  o —  8  o 

1  o—  1  6 
8  o — 24  o 

2  o — 12  c 

3  o—  6  o 


x.  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  ato  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 

o  2 —  o  4 


..   1  o—  5  o 

..16  O—24  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.d. 
Artichokes.green.ea,  o  310  o  6 
Asparagus,    English, 

per  100       . .  ..    , , 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1  o 3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o  q —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  %  o 
Cardoons,  each  ..  ..  —  .. 
Carrnts.ncw.p.bunch  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p,  doz.  2  o—  6  o. 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  3  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel        . .         . .    2  6 —  4 
Potatos— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120J 
to  140*.  do.;  Early  Regents,  100$.  to  120/.  do.;  Early  Dons 
120*.  to  140J.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 

Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o  1  Pelargoniums.Zonal, 
Dahlias,  per  doz.    ..  o  2 —  o  4 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays        —06 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  1  6—  3  o 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.    ..  3  o—  4  o 


Leeks,  per  bunch 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  .. 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush. 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip.do. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 


1  o — 

2  6—  4  o 
..—06 
o  4—  o  6 
2  o—  4  o 

O    2 —   O    4 

..—06 

o  6-   .. 


o  4—  o  6 


t.d.   s.d. 


p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3to  o  6 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.   1  6 —  4  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  o  4—  o  g 
Stephanotis,    per   12 

sprays        .,         ..       rj —  6  o 


:     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
.„„„  .     Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

mrAVv%ltnS8S^OS^HXTS    «   AMM°NIA.    Genuine 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

UMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry 

k_7     Bnerly  Hill— London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  Citv.  EC 

Supply  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  on  their  .system,  either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.  Estimates 
on  application. 


or  a  Gentleman  wanting  a  very  healthy  Residential  Estate  at  a  Low 
Kental.  1  he  Land  consists  of  about  285  Acres,  about  half  being  Arable 
and  the  rest  Grass.  Most  of  the  fields  face  south  and  are  well  watered. 
A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  Estate, 
both  by  Deep  and  thorouKh  Shallow  Draining  where  required.  The 
residence  (greater  part  of  which  has  been  lately  erected)  contains  Two 
capital  lofty  Sitting  rooms,  opening  by  French  windows  to  verandah 
paved  with  tiles,  altogether  about  65  feet  long,  forming  a  most  enjoy- 
able promenade  ;  Seven  Bedrooms,  including  Two  Attics,  which  are 
good  rooms  ;  Cisterns  for  rain  and  spring  water,  latter  to  upper  floor  ; 
Water-closet  in  house  ;  Kitchen,  Scullery,  &c,  on  same  floor.  Under 
same  roof  are  Living  room,  Dairy,  and  Four  Bedrooms  for  Bailiff, 
entirely  shut  off,  and  with  separate  Staircase  The  Gardens  are  well 
planted,  and  include  a  Croquet  Lawn.  There  are  Three  Cottages. 
\  cry  pretty  Church,  lately  restored,  adjoins  the  Estate.  Okehampton 
Station  is  10  miles  distant,  but  another  line,  for  which  the  Bill  has  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent,  will  have  a  station  within  half  a  mile. 
Bricks  and  Tiles  are  made  on  the  Estate  Several  Gentlemen's 
Houses  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  erected  in  the  neighbourhood 
Shooting  can  be  Hired,  as  well  as  on  the  Estate  itselt,  which  affords 
good  sport.  Rent  /300,  or  ^250,  leaving  part  of  house  for  owner's  use. 
A.  Z.,  Messrs.  Thomas  Holland  &  Hollam's,  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  EC. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES  of  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
^J  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  aa.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  23,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE 


THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  In  the  World. 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-TOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheap  when  fixed  as  the  common 
pipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and   by  a 
handy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  refixed  at  any  time 
4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        31  *%&, 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        ar.  &%d, 
»-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .         u.  Bd. 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 
T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough 


JA 


Glass— Glass  for  Greenhouses. 
MES       PHILLIPS       and 

180.  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E  C 
Have  always  on  hanu  Ifoxcs  of  SHEET  GLASS  of  stock  siles,  suit- 
able  for  Hothouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c.  Also  Cases 
of  large  sues  lor  cutting  into  odd-sized  squares. 

ROLLED  PLATE,  which  intercepts  the  direct  rays,  but  not  the 
light  and  growing  heat.  It  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  economises 
hnng 

VVhlTE  LEAD,  OIL,  TURPENTINE,  DRYERS,  TUTTY 
and  all  other  Painting  Materials.  ' 

CLOCHES,  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  and  MISCEL. 
LANEOUS  GARDENING  GLASS.     Price  Lis!  on  application 


C    O., 


Reduced  Pi-Ices. 
rpHE  CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT 

J.    Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopisaa  Composi- 


1  Only  by  1 

and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
For  Price  Lists,  "'- 


TfmMAs VhTr'r,'1'.'."™0'"3'5-  a.n.d  **"""'   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,3gA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TT?cn««nS6Tf  ,  Z0PISSA     COMPOSITION. 

.-*-    loQURE  DAMP  ,n  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  Sic 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
nd  Granitic   faint  Company.  * 

"*   'ffs^m,on'al3  apply  to  THOMAS  CHILD, 


from  DECAY. 
Compositi 

For    Particulars   and     .. 
Manaccr,  39*,  King  William  Street.  London,  E,C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Important  Sale  at  Chadwellheath  Farm,  Dagenham, 

ESSEX. 

MR.  SEARLE  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Thompson  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  September  16.  and  two 
following  days,  at  12  o'Clock.  the  valuable  LEASES  ol  a  productive 
MARKET  GARDEN  FARM,  of  about  47  Acres  of  Pipe-drained  and 
highly  Cultivated  Land,  with  Dwelling-house,  five  Cottages;  most 
extensive  Ranges  of  Piggeries,  and  Agricultural  Outbuildings.  Held 
for  various  unexpired  terms  at  a  low  rental.  Also,  in  Lots,  the 
P.R.9TXV'Nr'  CROPS  of  POTATOS,  ONIONS,  CABBAGES,  und 
MANGEL  WURZEL,  two  stacks  of  WHEAT,  stack  of  HAY,  seven 
first-class  Cart  Horses,  valuable  Nag  Horse,  Donkey,  two  Boars,  41 
valuable  Sows,  03  Fat  Pigs,  200  Store  Pigs,  Poultry,  Harness,  Dog- 
cart, Waggons,  Carts,  Scarifiers,  Ploughs,  Rollers,  Harrows,  and 
numerous  Implements  and  effects. 

Maybe  viewed,   and   Catalogues   had  of  Mr.   SEARLE,  3,  Bond 
Court,  Walbrook,  E.C. 


Hanworth  Park,  Feltham. 

VALUARLE  LIVE  and  DEAD  FARMING  STOCK,  remaininc 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  very  Choice  PLANTS,  GAR- 
DEN  SEATS,  IMPLEMENTS,  and  numerous  other  eflccta: 
also  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  and  BEANS,  with  the  Straw,  anif 
200  Loads  of  Prime  MEADOW  HAY. 

MESSRS.  GADSDEN.  ELLIS  and  CO.  have 
received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  al  HAnworth 
Park,  about  a  mile  from  the  Feltham  Station,  on  the  South- Western 
Railway,    on     TUESDAY.    September    aj,    and    following    days 


a  o'Cluck  precisely  each  day,  the  reraaintng  lois  of  1 1 C. 
FURNITURE, also  nine   powerful   Cart   Ilor- 
and   Heifers,  pedigree  Alderney    Bull,  205  II 


nL'    days     at 

1  USE HOLD 

0  Alderney  Cows 

psliire  Down  Sheep, 


wo  Donkeys,  two  Waggons,  Six  Carts,  Covered  Van  (by  Baylev  & 
Cr> ),  Hcwy  Stone  Trolley.  Chaff  Cutters.  Winnowing  Machines,  Iron 
Harrows,  Heavy  and  Light  Rollers,  Broadshares,  two  Horse  Rake*, 
three  Haymakers,  Ploughs,  a  large  quantity  of  good  Harness,  and  the 
usual  Farming  Implements ;  Carpenters'  fools,  Oak  Posts,  Timber, 
&c  ;  also  the  CORN  with  the  Straw,  3a  acres  of  Chidham  Wheat, 
28S  acres  of  Chevalier  Barley,  and  17  acres  of  Beans,  and  200  load t  of 
prime  Meadow  Hay,  &c.  The  PLANTS  comprise  very  fine  specimen 
Araleas,  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  riatyccnum,  Mcyenia  erecta, 
StephaflOtia  grandiflonj  Crotons,  Poinsetlias,  Heaths,  Ericas,  Cycla- 
mens and  Kerns;  also  400  Succession  and  Fruiting  PINES,  STRAW- 
BLKRIES  in  pots,  and  thousands  of  Small  Plants;  Ornamental  Gar- 
den Seats,  Mowing  Machines,  and  numerous  Garden  Implements. 

ay  be  viewed  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday  preceding  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  (6d\  each)  will  be  ready  seven  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Railwny  Hotel,  Staines;  the  King's  Armi 
Hotel,  Uxbridge;  the  Griffin  Hotel,  Kingston;  the  Bear.  Hanwonhj 
the  Railway  lloiel.  Feltham  ;  of  Mr.  CLAYDEN.on  the  Estate-  and 
of  Messrs.  GADSDEN,  ELLIS  AND  CO.,  18,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


September  13,  1873.] 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Stamford  Hill.  ' 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
F.  Barron.  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  (in 
consequence  of  the  Expiration  of  the  Lease),  on  TUESDAY,  Septem- 
ber .6? at  half-past  1  =  o'clock  precisely,  the  ENT1  RE  COLLECTION 
of  PLAN  TS,  consisting  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacns,  Hardy 
and  Stove  Ferns.  Caladiums,  Marantas,  Allamandas,  Epiphvllums, 
Amaryllis,  Pelargoniums,  Pot  Roses,  and  a  great  variety  of  Miscel- 
cellaneous  Plants:  also  the  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS.  Two  Two- 
light  and  Two  1  hrce-light  Boxes,  Three  nearly  new  Garden  Seats, 
Mowing  Machine,  Rollers,  about  Forty  Iron  and  a  quantity  ot 
Wooden  Hurdles.  &c- 

May  be  viewed  the  day  before  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises;  and  ot  Mr.  T.  C.  STEVENS.  Auctioneer  and 
Valuer,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  \V  C.  Established 
1760. 


Lea  Bridge  Road. 

EXTENSIVE  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE  of  fino  WINTER 
FLOWERING  HEATHS,  EPACRIS,  CYCLAMENS,  TREE 
CARNATIONS.  &c. 

MESSRS.  FROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries.  Lea 
Brid-e  Road.  Leyton,  Essex,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY. 
September  16  and  17,  at  tt  for  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  about 
35,000  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS,  remarkably  well  grown, 
and  including  about  10,000  hyemalis,  4000  gracilis,  1500  Wilmoreana, 
1000  grandinosa,  1500  caffra,  1500  veniricosas  of  the  best  varieties; 
also  Targe  quantities  of  gracilis,  vernalis,  regerminans,  colorans, 
linoides  superba  and  oihers  ;  tsoo  fine  EPACRIS  of  the  choicest  kind, 
1000  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM,  about  600  AZALEA  INDICA  to 
name,  CYTISSUS.  ACACIA  DRUMMONDII;  a  large  stock  of 
TEA  ROSES,  in  pots;  SOLAN UM  CAPSICASTRUM,  in  berry; 
TREE  CARNATIONS,  and  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  including  about  400  nice  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Astclma  eximium,  together  with  a  quantity  of  choice  SEEDLING 
CONIFER-t,  prickcu  off  in  store  pots,  comprising  Abies  orientalis, 
Cedrus  Deodara.  Pinus  insiqnis,  taurica,  &c  ;  also  some  nice  plants  of 
MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  EXMOUTH.  A  few  fine  exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  AZALEA  INDICA  and  other  plants  are  included 
in  the  Sale. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  and  Estate  Agents, 
Leytonstone.  E. 

Tootirur,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  CHOICE  STOVE   and   GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  &c 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Exotic  Nursery',  Tooting,  Surrey,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  18,  at  it  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  some 
thousands  of  extra  stock  ofSlOVEand  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
n  rich  and  varied  assortment,  including  some  charming  novelties,  the 
whole  in  a  particularly  healthy  and  thriving  condition  ;  also  a  quantity 
of  selected  urchids,  comprising  many  rare  kinds;  hundieds  ot  hand- 
some Palms  and  Exotic  Ferns,  fine  double  Camellias  and  Azalea 
indica,  Tea  and  other  Roses,  in  pots;  choice  Succulents,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  oi  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstonc, 
Essex.  E. 


Leyton,  Essex.—  Without  Reserve. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FARMERS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
directed  by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Ivy  Farm,  Leyton,  Essex, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  19,  at  1  for  2  o'clock  precisely,  the  whole  of 
the  Live  and  Dead  FARMING  STOCK  and  Growing  CROPS, 
including  Five  large  Stacks  of  excellent  Meadow  Hay,  Two  Stacks  of 
Wheat,  about  20  Acres  of  Regent  Potatos,  about  i%  Acre  of  Yellow 
Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  Five  powerful  Cart  Horses,  a  useful  Cob. 
Four  Milch  Cows,  Sow  and  two  Pigs,  two  Waggons,  four  Tumbril 
Carts,  Implements,  and  numerous  eflects. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  had  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  N. 


Tottenham. 

IMPORTANT  to  GENTLEMEN  and  the  TRADE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  adjoining  the  White 
Hart  Railway  Station,  Middlesex,  on  TUESDAY,  September  33,  at 
Ti  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  Lots,  some 
thousands  of  WINTER  BLOOMING  HEATHS,  such  as  Wil- 
moreana, hycmalis,  gracilis,  and  others,  beautifully  grown,  and  pro- 
fusely set  with  flower;  SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM,  CYTISUS, 
ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM,  ACACIAS  of  sorts;  POINSETTIA, 
a  handsome  specimen  CAMELLIA  FIMBRIATA,  and  other  well- 
grown  greenhouse  plants. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

Woodford,  Essex— Important  sale. 
ESSRS.      PROTHEROE      and      MORRIS      are 


M 


instructed  by  Thomas  Spreckley,  Esq.  (who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  opposite 
the  George  Inn,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  George  Lane 
Railway  Station,  Woodford,  Essex,  on  THURSDAY.  September  as, 
at  It  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  the  remaining  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE;  also,  the  choice  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE 
PLANTS,  including  some  remarkably  handsome  Double  White  and 
other  large  Camellias,  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-buds;  choice 
Ferns,  comprising  Adiantutn  farleyense,  and  others  ;  a  useful 
PONY,  and  numerous  effects. 

On    view    the    day    prior    to    the    Sale.      Catalogues   had    of   the 
Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

*«*  The  MANSION  to  be  LET.     Rent,  £150  per  annum. 


To  Amateurs  and  Horticulturists. 

MDE  YONGE  VAN  ELEMEET'S  very  complete 
•  COLLECTION  of  the  best  known  species  of  AGAVKS, 
FOURCROYAS,  and  BESCHORNERI AS,  with  some  other  plants, 
will  be  SOLD,  at  his  residence,  the  Castle  of  Overduin,  near  Flush, ng 
(the  Netherlands),  on  MONDAY,  September  22,  at  9  AM.,  by 
Mr.  WOUTERSEN,  Notary  at  Middleburgh.  


EXTENSIVE  and  IMORTANT  SALES  of  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

Taverham  Hall,  near  Norwich. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  19  (1  o'Clock),  at  Taverham  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  the  larger  portion  of  the  very  SUPERIOR  HERD  of 
SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  about  Eighty  Head  of  Bulls.  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  2  year-old  Steers,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  John  Mu-klc- 
thwait.  This  Herd  has  been  carefully  bred  for  several  years  past  from 
the  well-known  Stocks  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Walsinj;ham.  Mr. 
David  Mcintosh,  Mr.  John  Gamble,  and  other  noted  breeders. 
High-class  Hulls  of  Booth  blood  have  been  used,  and  the  Young 
Stock  are  by  Mr.  Torr's  Robert  Peel  (20706),  of  the  Anna  tribe. 
The  Cows  and  Heifeis  are  principally  In-Cait  to  this  excellent  sire 
and  Cato,  a  son  of  Mr.  Booth's  Great  Hope  and  Collccnctte  of  the 
Fame  tribe. 

Also,  will  be  SOLD,  about  THIRTY  YOUNG  COWS  and 
HEIFERS,  from  the  valuable  Herd  belonging  to  Mr.  1  homaa  Rose, 
Melton  Magna,  Wymondham.  Among  them  are  several  of  the  Fare- 
well, Isabella,  Barmpton  Rose,  Ruth,  and  Gwynne  tribes,  crossed 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  Majestic  (29,255),  and  Lord  Blithesome 
(29,067),  of  the  M. 


Dyrham  Park,  Chipping  Sodbury. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
011  TUESDAY,  September  23  (1  o'Clock),  at  Dyrham  Park, 
between  Bath  and  Chippenham,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE- 
BRED SHORTHORNS  bred  by  Capt.  Blathwajt,  lor  nearly 
25  years,  and  now  numbering  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Head  of  Bulls, 
Cows,  and  Heifers.  Among  them  are  several  Fuchsias  (of  pure 
Bates  blood).  Charmers,  Florentias,  Jessicas,  Nonpariels,  and  other 
good  tribes,  which;  have  beer,  crossed  by  high-class  Bulls  of  Knight  ley 
and  Bates  blood.  The  more  recent  sires  are  Earl  of  Glo'ster  (21/141), 
Duke  of  Albany  (25,931),  by  the  celebrated  sire  7th  Duke  of  York, 
and  Lord  Tiegunter.  The  Cattle  are  of  large  scale,  great  substance 
and  beauty,  and  capital  Milkers. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  SELECT  HERD  belonging  to  Mr  John 
Thompson,  of  Badminton,  will  also  be  SOLD.  It  comprises  several 
good  animals  of  the  Gazelle,  Lancaster,  Joan,  and  Countess  tribes, 
which  have  been  crossed  with  Bulls  ol  Bates  blood.  


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  by  PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS. 
SEPTEMBER  30.— BURNT  ASH  NURSERY,  Lee.      By   order  of 

Mr.  B.  Mailer.     Winter  Blooming  Heaths,  &c. 
OCTOBER  2,  3,  and  4.— PADDOCK  NURSERY,  St  rat  ford -on- Avon. 

By  order  of   Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe.     Nursery  Stock,  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  unless  the  Nursery  is  disposed  of  previously. 
OCTOBERo,  ro, and  11.— WOODBURY  PARK  NURSERY,  London 

Road,   1  unbridge  Wells.     By  order  of  Mr.    Rumbold.    General 

Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  13.—  THE  NURSERY,  Frinsbury.       By  order  of  Mrs. 

Beadle.    General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  13,  14,  and  15.— BAKER  STREET  NURSERY,  Enfield. 

By  order  of"  Mr.  J.  Butterfield.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  14,  re,  and  16. -WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield, 

near  Uckneld.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER 20,  31,  22.  and  23.—  THE  NURSERY,  Loughton,  Essex. 

General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  2o,  21,  22,  and  23.-THE   WONERSH    NURSERIES. 

near  Guildford.      By  order  of  Messrs.  Virgo  &   Son.      General 

Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  27  and  28.— THE  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooting.       By 

order  of  Mr.  R.  Parker.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
OCTOBER  29.  and  30.— THE  NURSERY,  Homsey.    By  order  ol  Mr. 

M.  ClealL      Fine  English-grown  Camellias  and  General  Nursery 

Stock 
NOVEMBER  3,  4,  and  5— THE  NURSERIES,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

By  order  of  Mr.  G.  Hollamby.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
NOVEMBER  3  and  4.— THE  RECTORY  NURSERY,  East   Dul- 

wich.       By  order  of   Mr.   J.    Weller.       Nine  Acres  of  General 

Nursery  stock. 
NOVEMBER  6,  7,  and  8.— THE  NURSERIES,  Ellham.     By  order 

of  Mr.  Todman.     General  Nursery  Stock. 
NOVEMBER  10  to  15.— THE  NURSERIES,  Tooting.    By  order  of 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son.     Forty  Acres  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 
NOVEMBER   17,  18,  and  19.-THE    AMERICAN    NURSERIES, 

Leytonstonc.     General  Nursery  Stock. 

SALES    NOT   YET    FIXED. 
THE  RANELAGH  GARDENS,  Leamington.     By  order  of  Messrs. 

Parsons  &  Co.     General  Nursery  stock. 
Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Catalogues  of  any  of  the  Sales,  are 
requested   to   furnish   names  and   addresses,  with  stamps  to  defray 
postage  to  the  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Snitterfield,  Warwickshire. 

MESSRS.  LYl'HALL  and  CLARKE  are  instructed 
by  Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Canning  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  at  Marraway  Farm,  midway  between  Warwick  and  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  within  4  miles  of  cither  Station,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  on  MONDAY,  September  »,  at  12  o'Clock,  their 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  comprising 
between  no  and  100  Head  of  Highly-descended  Cows,  Heifers,  and 
Bulls, 

I  his  large  Bates  and  Knightlcy  Herd  is  very  rich  in  pedigrees 
of  the  most  fashionable  and  valuable  character,  the  animals  mainly 
consisting  of  the  Walnut,  the  Craggs,  and  the  Dido  families,  with  the 
descendants  ol  the  Cow  Kestrel,  which  is  full  of  C.  Colling's  blood, 
with  three  or  four  recent  crosses  of  Fawslcy  sires.  Ol  the  Craggs 
tribe  are  seven  representatives,  and  breeders  are  merely  reminded 
that  these  trace  back,  through  a  good  line  of  Kirklcvington  blood,  to 
Mr.  Bates'  Duke  ol  Northumberland  (1940),  and  that  they  are  the  same 
strain  which  commanded  by  far  the  highest  figures  at  Captain 
Winnall's  recent  Sale  There  are  no  lewer  than  19  descendants  of  the 
well-known  Cow  Dido,  the  most  favourite  sort  of  that  eminent  judge 
and  breeder,  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Adkins,  of  Milcote;  it  of  the  Jots  a>e 
descended  fnim  Daisy,  by  Mameluke,  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  Graham, 
and  strongly  impregnated  with  Milcote  and  Fawsley  blooH  ;  seven  are 
of  the  much-sought-altcr  Walnut  tribe,  the  draft  of  which  averaged 
£135  each  at  Mr.  Sheldon's  sale  ;  and  about  30  others,  closely  allied  to 
Sir  C.  Knightley's,  Messrs.  Graham's,  and  other  good  strains,  and 
including  that  grand  old  Cow,  Galleon,  purchased  at  the  last  Fawsley 
Sale. 

The  Herd  has  been  kept  for  use,  and  not  for  fancy  only,  and  fot 
size,  quality  of  hair  and  flesh,  combined  with  excellent  milking 
properties  and  purity  ol  descent,  the  animals  well  deserve  inspection, 
as  the  whole  are  in  a  naiural,  healthy  store  stale  in  the  pastures,  and 
not  in  any  way  pampered  up  for  sale. 

Catalogues,  with  full  I'edigrces.may  be  obtained  at  the  Auctioneers 
Offices,  it  Cheapside,  Birmingham. 


Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  September  24  (1  o'Clock).  at  the  Ham 
Farm,  Berkeley  Castle,  the  larger  portion  of  the  FIRST-CLASS 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  comprising  about  FIFTY  HEAD  ol  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers,  'this  Sale  consists  of  many  valuable  animals  of  highly 
fashionable  and  attractive  pedigree,  among  them  being  fine  specimens 
of  the  Waterloo,  Craggs.  Musical,  Darlington,  Ursula,  Bracelet. 
Cowslip,  Bessy,  Frill,  Seraphina,  and  other  excellent  tribes.  Bulls  of 
pure  Bates  blood  have  been  in  use,  and  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
forward  In-Calf  to  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28,766).  The  Cattle  are 
in  fine  healthy  breeding  condition,  and  these  Sales  present  one  of  the 
most  attractive  collections  of  Shorthorns  that  have  been  offered  in  the 
West  of  England  lor  some  time. 

Also,  will  be  SOLD,  a  few  PURE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  old 
Berkeley  Breed.  - 


Brandsby,  near  Easlngwold,  Yorkshire. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY,  September  26— the  day  after  the  Sale  of  Lord 
Feversham's  Shorthorns  at  Duncombe  Park— (t  o'Clock).  at  Warren 
House  Farm,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  the  OLD-ESTABLISHED 
and  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
FLOCK  of  LEICESTER  SHEEP,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wiley.  The 
Herd  numbers  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  among" 
which  are  several  of  the  celebrated  Vesper,  Albina,  Myrtle,  and 
Truth  tribes.  The  young  Stock  are  principally  by  Earl  of  Derby 
(21,638)  (1st  Prize  Bull  at  the  Manchester  Royal,  i86q)  and  Mr.  Torr's 
Breast  Plate  (19,337).  The  favourite  Prize  Bull,  Earl  of  Derby  2d,  and 
sevral  other  superior  Young  Bulls,  are  included  in  the  Sale. 

The  Flock  comprises  about  100  Ewes  and  Gimmers.  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  Leicester  blood,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  small  York- 
shire breed  of  PIGS  will  be  included  in  the  Sale.  The  Rams  will  be 
Let  privately  by  Mr.  Wiley  this  year  as  usual,  and  Sold,  together 
with  the  Lambs  and  other  Farm  Stock,  next  spring. 

Mr.  Wiley's  matured  and  long  experience  ;  his  intimate  association 
with  the  Brothers  Colling,  Mason,  and  earliest  breeders  ;  his  appoint- 
mant  as  judge  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  more  recently,  his  successes  at  the  Royal  and  Yorkshire  Shows, 
jxstly  entiile  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  English  Breeders. 


Ashfleld,  Fermoy,  Ireland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHURTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  1  (r  o'Clock),  at  Ashfield,  near 
Fermoy,  Ireland,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS,  comprising  FIVE 
ENTIRE  TRIBES,  from  the  first-class  herd  belonging  to  John 
Downing,  Esq.  Among  them  are  many  exceedingly  well-descended 
animals,  including  some  Prize  Winners,  having  several  direct  crosses 
of  pure  Booth  Bulls  in  their  pedigrees.  The  Isabella  and  Sylph 
tribes  are  represented,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  excellent 
animals  tracing  from  Mr.  Torr's  Heath  Rose  (by  Baron  Warlaby), 
Earl  Spencer's  Nelly,  and  Linnet  (by  Booth's  Isaac,  1120),  bred  at 
Apperley  Court.  The  sires  used  at  Ashfield  have  been  Mr.  Barnes' 
celebrated  Bulls,  Royal  Duke  (25  014)  and  Lord  Stanley  (24,466),  both  of 
the  Mantalini  strain.  Vain  Hope  (23,102).  bred  at  Warlaby,  is  in 
service,  as  well  as  Conqueror,  a  red  yearling,  winner  at  the  Cork 
Show,  by  England's  Glory,  from  Countess  of  the  Fame  tribe,  and  who 
is  included  in  the  Sale. 

Mr.  Downing  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  introduce  good 
Shorthorns  into  the  Valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  has  successfully 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  Southern  County 
Shows;  indeed,  some  of  the  animals  for  Sale  are  Prize  Winners,  and 
others  are  the  Dams  of  Royal  Winners.  Four  Challenge  Cups  and 
Eight  Silver  Medals  have  been  won  by  animals  bred  at  Ashfield. 
The  great  fair  at  Ballinasloe  takes  place  the  week  alter  the  Sale. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  Regent  Street,  London,  \V. 


Shropshire  Sheep. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH    GREAT  CENTRAL  SALE,  at 
BINGLEY  HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL   AND    CLARKE    will   SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  September  18,  at  10  o'Clock 
prompt  : — 

800  PURE-BRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  and 
1200  splendid  SHEARLING  and  STOCK   EWES,  including  several 
pens  of  R.A  S.  Show   Rams  and  Ewes,  from  the  following  eminent 
Breeders : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland  (winner  R.A.S  E) 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 

1  he  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley  (winner  R.A.S.E.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock  (winner  R.A.S.E. 

The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M. P. 

Captain  Hatherall 


Mr.  Owen 
Mr.  Picken 
Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim 


J.  Pulley,  Esq.Jwinner  R.A.S.E.) 


G.  Round,  Esq, 
H.    J.    Sheldon,      Esq 

R.AS.E.) 
Mr.  Tidy 
Messrs.  Tolefree 
Mr.  Wakefield 
James  Watson,  Esq. 
"Sir.  T.  Watson 


(winner 


Solomon  Ashton,  Esq, 

Mr.  Birchley 

Mr.  Buggins 

H.  H.  Chattock.  Esq. 

D.  R.  Davies,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dutton 

C.  O.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Glover 

G.  Graham,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jenkins 

T.  Jowitt,  Esq. 

Mr.  E.  1  ythali 

Mr.  T.  M  arris  (winner  R.A.S.  I.) 

Mr.  T.  Nock  (winner  R.A.S.E ) 

And  others. 

The  above  are  the  largest  and  best  lots  of  Shropshire  Rams  and 
Ewes  ever  offered  lor  public  competition  in  one  day,  and  include 
Prize  Rams  and  Ewes  at  the  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Hereford  Shows,  and  many  Rams  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  first  Kam  Breeders. 

The  Auctioneers  will  be  happv  to  give  any  information  or  assistance 
to  purchasers,  or  to  execute  Commissions  for  those  unable  personally 
to  attend  the  Sale. 

Auctioneers'  Offices,  the  Midland  Counties  Repository,  1,  Cheapside, 
Birmingham. 


H.  W.  White.  Esq 
I  Mr.  Yates  (winner 


R.A.S.E.) 


Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  York. 

IMPORTANT     SALE    01     SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  from 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Fevcrsham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  on  THURSDAY,  September  2^  (the 
day  previous  to  Mr.  Wiley's  Sale  of  Shorthorns  and  Leicester  Sheep 
at  Brandsby).  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  CHOICE  SHORTHORNS. 
consisting  ol  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers  from  this  long-established  and 
well-bred  Herd.  Siies  of  Kirklcvington  blood  have  long  been  used; 
the  one  now  in  service  is  the  20th  Duke  of  Oxford  (28.432),  purchased 
at  a  high  figure  at  the  famed  Holkcr  Sale  in  1871. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr 
MCLAUGHLIN,  Helmsley,  York;  or  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13, 
F- u ston  Square,  London,  N.VV. 


M 


Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS. 

R.    STRAFFORD    has  received   instructions   from 

...  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock,  on  THURSDAY,  October  2  next,  his 
VALUABLE  HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  upwards  ol 
Filty  Head  ol  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  chiefly  bred 
from  choice  animals  purchased  at  the  Havering  Park,  Mere  Old  Hall, 
and  Preston  Hall  Sales;  and  by  first-class  Sires  inheriting  the 
Kirklcvington  blood. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr  JOS. 
DAW-.ON.at  Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock  ;  or  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary'. 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


QMITHFIELD     CLUB     FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 

O     1B73,     AGRICULTURAL      HALL,      ISLINGTON, 
DECEMBERS  to  12. 

IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c.  is  OCTOBER  I. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  W.  N.B.—  All  communications  should  have  outside 
the  words  "  Smithfield  Club." 


UM1THF1ELD     CLUB    FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 

O  1873.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.-Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„      B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„      F.   For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in   Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „     G.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„     H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  1. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and    all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Snow."  


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— FIFTH  NATIONAL  CAT 
SHOW  OPENS  on  SATURDAY  NEXT, continued  on  SEP- 
TEMBER 22  and  23.  The  Collection  will  comprise  all  the  known 
varieties  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  and  examples  of  the  several  Wild 
Species.  It  has  been  found  possible  on  this  occasion  to  increase 
the  Number  ol  Classes  in  the  Schedule,  which  will  give  this  exhibi- 
tion an  exceptional  interest.  Admission:  Saturday,  Haifa-Crown; 
other  days,  One  Shilling,  or  by  Guinea  Season  '1  icket. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER   13,  1873. 


MEETINGS     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 
Tuesday,     Sept.    ,6{  Bucks    Agricultural   Society,    at    Ayles- 


Wednesday,  — 
Thursday,  — 
Wednesday,  — 


17  f  Northamptonshire    Agricultural 

18  t     at  Kettering. 

17— Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Derby. 


THERE  is  a  district  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex 
which,  however  unambitious  it  may  be  in  re- 
gard to  general  agriculture,  is  pre-eminent  for  the 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Chicken  which  are 
sent  to  London,  and  to  the  contiguous  watering- 
places  of  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne, 
by  hundreds  of  tons  weight,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  worth.  The  statistics  we  have 
seen  in  a  non-agricultural  authority  do  not 
apDear  to  be  very  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  the 
weight  of  a  fat  chicken,  deduced  from  the  quoted 
number  of  heads  and  of  tons,  comes  out  at  only 
about  3J  lb.,  which  is  obviously  too  little  for  a 
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plump  Dorking  fowl  when  well  fattened.  Omitting 
the  statistics,  we  propose  to  state  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  system  pursued  in  the  principal  chicken- 
producing  site  in  England.  A  stranger  may- 
strike  the  exact  locality  of  the  country  of  hen 
lodges  and  fatting  coops  by  following  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Forest  Ridge  from  Hastings 
for  about  13  miles.  At  Heathfield  he  will  find 
himself  in  its  centre,  and  here  he  will  observe  by 
the  absence  of  Apple  trees  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Birch,  that  a  dry,  sandy  soil  suits 
chicken  ;  he  will  see  a  very  pleasant  country, 
too,  sloping  southwards  towards  the  downs,  with 
a  peep  of  the  sea  and  of  the  level  turf  of  Peven- 
sey  Marsh  on  the  left.  Standing  on  a 
spot  named  from  an  extensive  waste  of 
heath,  he  will  observe  that  there  are  woods  and 
coppices  in  abundance  far  and  near,  with  furze 
fields,  odd  corners,  and  grassy  margins  on  the 
roadside — all  famous  grub  runs  for  poultry,  and 
forming  features  of  a  district  more  remarkable 
for  the  picturesque  and,  as  we  said,  for  the 
prevalence  of  poultry,  than  for  superior  cultiva- 
tion. The  farming  is  not  elaborate.  The 
country  wears  a  rural  garb  of  winding  hedges 
and  of  abounding  timber,  and  hundreds  of 
scattered  homesteads  and  a  score  of  half  hidden 
villages — for  Heathfield  is  a  high  perch,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view — suggest  that  the 
rural  population  is  large,  and  that  the  farms  are 
small. 

These  details  are  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  peculiar  industry  which  alone 
distinguishes  the  district,  now  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  famous  for  its  forges  and  iron  smelting,  as 
it  once  was,  at  a  period  when  the  woods  of  the 
Wealden  were  utilised,  instead  of  the  coal-fields 
of  the  North.  We  have  referred  to  the  soil,  but, 
after  all,  it  appears  to  be  the  least  important  of 
the  elements  of  success  as  regards  a  site  for 
breeding  chickens  ;  and  from  our  high  perch  the 
eye  may  reach  parishes  lying  in  the  level  district 
under  the  Downs,  where  the  Wealden  clay  is  of 
the  stiffest,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  famous 
breeding  places.  The  secret  of  success  lies  un- 
doubtedly in  the  isolation  of  little  homesteads  and 
cottages,  and  in  the  painstaking  character  of  the 
people.  There  seems  no  reason  why  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  health  of  chicken 
should  not  be  complied  with,  and  their  natural 
habitat  imitated,  so  that  a  large  number  might 
be  kept  on  any  one  spot ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
experiment  has  sometimes  failed.  Perhaps  a 
lesson  may  be  learned  on  the  Forest  Ridge,  where 
more  than  200,000  chicken  are  reared  annually 
in  half  a  dozen  parishes  by  small  farmers  and 
labourers. 

We  shall  arrange  our  observations  briefly 
under  three  heads  : — 1.  Breed  ;  2.  Management ; 
3.  Results. 

The  most  desirable  fowl  on  the  London 
market  is  the  plump,  short  legged,  and  white 
fleshed  Dorking,  which  may  perhaps  be  profit- 
able on  the  warm  sands  and  dry  loams  of  their 
peculiar  district,  but  are  too  tender  for  Sussex, 
besides  being  bad  layers.  The  great  motherly 
Brahma  hen,  which  has  been  recommended, 
would  require-  crossing  with  the  Dorking  breed 
to  yield  chicken  suited  to  fashionable  markets, 
and  such  complications  are  manifestly  unde- 
sirable in  the  case  of  cottagers  and  small 
farmers.  The  prolific  Houdan  is  fickle  in  the 
matter  of  sitting;  the  Hamburgh  is  too  small, 
and  the  various  fancy  and  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  unknown  or  unesteemed.  The  breed  of  the 
district  is  not  really  a  pure  breed  at  all.  It  may 
be  called  a  hardy  barndoor  fowl,  based  on  the 
Dorking  variety,  and  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  the  common  Shorthorn  bears  to  the 
pedigree  stock.  It  is  a  hardy  useful  breed,  of 
moderate  size,  laying  early  and  sitting  well. 

The  opinion  of  ihe  adepts  is  opposed  to  keep- 
ing a  large  number  of  hens  on  one  spot.  It  is 
the  number  of  the  homesteads  that  swells  the 
sum  total  to  such  a  respectable  contribution  for 
a  poor  district.  A  very  successful  authority  who 
sells  60  or  70  early  chicken,  and  as  many  more 
later  in  the  year,  informs  us  that  she  considers 
six  or  seven  hens,  at  one  spot,  better  than  a  larger 
number,  and,  in  fact,  the  right  number  to  keep 
with  a  view  to  health  and  economy.  It  has  been 
said  that  half  an  acre  of  grass  is  sufficient  for 
the  permanent  run  of  50  large  fowls.  Such 
statements  are  rather  vague,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  permanent  fowls  at  a  well-managed  esta- 
blishment are  the  peripatetic  hens  and  their 
mates,  which  would  be  very  much  cramped  for 
room  after  they  had  multiplied  themselves  by 
10,  as  they  ought  to  do,  on  the  average,  twice 


a-year.  The  truth  is,  the  larger  the  slug 
and  grub  and  grasshopper  run,  the  better 
for  the  poultry,  and  the  greater  the  economy  of 
maintaining  them  all  the  year  round.  The 
cottars'  hens  rely,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
natural  food,  but  they  are  carefully  fed  with  every 
kind  of  offal  and  corn  at  those  periods  when  the 
natural  food  of  the  sod  or  hedgerow  is  deficient  ; 
and  at  nesting  time,  when  the  hen  makes  her 
appearance  at  stated  intervals  in  a  characteristic 
fluster,  the  good  wife  takes  care  to  feed  her  and 
send  her  back  to  her  duty  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  can  only  feebly  suggest  by  such  matters  of 
detail  the  infinite  amount  of  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  poultry  in  this  successful  breeding  district. 
The  young  broods  are  often  cooped  on  the 
grassy  margins  of  roads,  and  at  that  period  there 
is  more  crowding  than  at  other  times,  but  the 
feeding  is  unstinted,  and  in  eight  or  nine  weeks 
from  hatching  the  higglers  come  round  with 
their  carts  and  crates  to  compete  for  the  early 
spring  birds.  The  main  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  rearing  young  chickens  are  to  secure  a 
perfectly  dry  bed  and  extreme  cleanliness.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  damp,  a  board  is 
put  under  each  coop,  to  lift  the  hen  and  her 
brood  out  of  the  danger  of  contact  with  the  earth, 
and  this  movable  bed  is  carefully  washed  and 
as  carefully  dried  by  the  kitchen  fire,  or  in*  the 
sun,  before  being  replaced.  Vermin,  and 
perhaps  the  germs  of  disease,  are  thus  removed, 
and  the  "  gapes  "  and  similar  dire  affections  are 
avoided. 

We  have  thus  described  the  growth  of  what 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  ;  for  the  chicken 
business  of  the  district  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  division  of  labour  by  two  distinct 
classes,  breeders  and  feeders,  who  employ 
higglers  as  intermediaries  to  collect  the  chicken. 
The  rest  of  the  process  is  completed  at  manufac- 
turing speed  by  means  of  cramming  machines, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  unfinished  goods,  or 
lean  chicken,  are  fattened  and  finished  in  a  fort- 
night. 

At  the  largest  feeding  establishment,  which  is 
at  Punnet's  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Heathfield, 
1200  fowls  a  week  were  being  marketed  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  this  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  average.  The  feeding  houses  are 
built  in  the  most  homely  manner,  with  poles  for 
rafters,  and  heather  and  faggots  for  the  sides  of 
the  buildings.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
secures  admirable  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  is 
attained  by  the  use  and  daily  removal  of  dry 
earth  beneath  the  coops,  and  by  occasionally 
well  washing  the  rude  fabric  of  the  sheds  with 
thick  lime  water.  These  simple  precautions 
entirely  remove  the  unpleasant  odour  which 
sometimes  hangs  about  much  handsomer  poultry 
houses  when  they  are  less  carefully  treated  and 
deodorised  with  dry  earth.  We  measured  one 
shed  of  nearly  70  feet  in  length  by  7  feet  wide, 
with  a  pathway  down  the  centre.  It  contained 
two  rows  of  fatting  coops,  each  2  feet  9  inches 
long  by  16  inches  high  and  18  inches  deep,  and 
holding  seven  chicken.  On  the  sides  of  the 
sheds  quickset  hedges  had  been  trimmed  into  a 
solid  shelter  from  wind,  and  under  the  projecting 
eaves,  secure  from  drip,  there  were  rows  of  coops, 
so  that  each  rustic  shed,  with  its  earthen  floor 
and  home-made  materials,  sheltered  within  and 
without  a  large  number  of  fowls.  Six  men  and 
boys  are  employed  in  feeding,  killing,  and  pluck- 
ing. The  former  was  a  tedious  operation  when 
done  by  hand,  and  would  have  employed  a 
countless  staff  at  such  an  establishment  as  we 
are  describing.  In  fact  this  colossal  poultry 
business  could  not  be  conducted  at  all  without 
the  cramming  machine,  the  invention  of  which 
is  claimed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Medhurst,  of 
Chalvington,  and  which  is  manufactured  by 
Jackson,  of  Brighton.  It  consists  of  a  metal 
cylinder,  iS  inches  long  by  6  inches  in  diameter, 
holding  the  food,  and  fitted  with  a  piston  worked 
by  wheels  and  a  handle,  which  is  turned  by  an 
assistant,  while  the  food  is  forced  through  a 
tapering  indiarubber  tube  into  the  crop  of  the 
bird.  The  process  is  extremely  rapid.  The 
machine  is  wheeled  down  the  sheds,  one  official 
presiding  at  the  handle,  another  managing  the 
bird.  At  the  proper  signal  the  handle  is  gently 
turned,  another  sign  is  given,  and  the  bird,  being 
full,  is  replaced  by  another  one,  which  is  put  in 
position,  with  the  end  of  the  tube  in  its  crop  in 
an  instant.  The  signals  signify  "  turn  !  "  and 
"hold  !  "  but  instead  of  pronouncing  those  words 
the  bird  manipulator  merely  gives  two  little 
grunts,  and  thus  the  work  proceeds.  We  saw 
ten    birds     crammed     in     a    minute,    silently, 


all  but  the  sound  of  the  successive  sig- 
nals, the  fluttering  of  wings,  and  then 
the  contented  chuckle  of  the  birds  as  they 
subsided  into  a  squatting  attitude  when  crammed. 
In  front  of  the  machine  all  the  birds  were  up  and 
expectant,  behind  it  they  were  all  down  and 
satisfied.  It  is  seldom  that  an  accident  occurs 
by  turning  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  crop,  and 
such  a  mistake  need  not  be  fatal.  One  bird,  the 
subject  of  too  much  pressure,  was  pecking  about 
among  the  feeders,  convalescent,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  prolonged  life  and  a  certain 
amount  of  petting,  as  the  result  and  reward  of 
having  been  burst  and  nearly  killed  to  begin 
with.  It  was  the  solitary  case  of  the  season. 
The  running  chicken  were  thin,  costing  2s.,  and 
were  being  crammed  only  10  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  demand.  The  food  con- 
sisted entirely  of  ground  oats,  with  a  little 
chopped  suet.  Another  feeder  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  using  a  mixture  of  one  part  rice  meal, 
and  three  parts  ground  millet,  on  account  of  the 
reduced  cost.  The  cost  of  the  large  machine 
used  by  the  wholesale  crammers  is  ,£12.  The 
breeders  sell  their  early  broods  at  about  6s.  a 
couple  for  birds  only  as  large  as  partridges  ;  and 
this  is  the  profitable  end  of  their  season.  The 
later  broods  are  worth  from  3.5.  6d.  to  4^.  6d. 
per  couple  as  running,  or  unfattened,  fowls. 
Eggs  are  collected  at  from  Sd.  to  is.  a  dozen,  and 
are  bought  in  the  adjacent  towns,  at  the  scarce 
season,  at  higher  prices.  The  returns  of  a 
cottager's  poultry  yard  are  frequently  not  less 
than  ^20  a  year,  and  the  profit,  in  many  cases, 
pays  the  rent  of  his  house  and  garden.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  money  value  of  the  cottager's 
poultry,  they  possess  a  moral  influence  in  the 
encouragement  of  thrift,  and  of  a  habit  of  acqui- 
sition, as  opposed  to  that  penniless  state  into 
which  men  cannot  be  sunk  without  injury  to 
character. 

The  extremely  difficult  harvest   weather    we 

have  lately  been  experiencing  tells  hardly  on  the  late 
districts,  and  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  and  other  grain  is 
spoiling  in  the  fields.  This  is  telling  upon  prices,  and 
at  Mark  Lane  last  Monday  the  supply  of  English 
Wheat  was  short,  and  of  inferior  condition,  fetching, 
nevertheless,  the  full  prices  of  good  Wheat  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  while  dry  samples  were  worth  is.  or  2s. 
per  quarter  more.    On  Wednesday  trade  was  still  firm. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  while  the  best 

class  stock  was  no  cheaper ;  the  general  run  of  prices 
were  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  last  week,  owing 
to  the  generally  inferior  character  of  the  stock 
exhibited.     On  Thursday  Monday's  prices  were  hardly 

realized. The  trade  in  seeds  has  been  firm  during 

the  week,  Clover  and  Trifolium  being  held  for  higher 

prices. Prices  have  been  firm  in  the  Wool  market. 

Hops  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  j£$  for  the 

lowest  rates  of  Sussex,  to  £S  Ss.  for  the  highest  prices 
of  Mid  and  East  Kents,  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
is  firm. 

The  Moniteur  Univcrsil  has  taken  some  trouble 

to  ascertain  the  actual  Value  of  the  Cuors  of  Cereals, 
and,  comparing  its  own  information  with  that  of 
others,  it  feels  confident  in  declaring  that  the  crop  of 
Wheat  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  that  of  Rye 
middling  only,  and  those  of  the  other  grains  very  good. 
Quoting  another  journal,  it  says,  we  become  more  cer- 
tain every  day  that  France  will  require  about  five  or 
six  millions  of  hectolitres  of  Wheat  (from  1  j  to  2  million 
quarters)  to  complete  her  necessary  stores,  and  it 
warns  importers  not  to  send  more,  lest  a  disastrous 
fall  should  take  place.  The  deamess  of  labour,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  crop,  it  adds,  must  make  Wheal 
dear.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  deem  the  warn- 
ing to  importers  of  very  little  use,  the  demand  and  the 
quotations  will  settle  that  ;  the  love  of  our  neighbours 
for  logical  fetters  on  trade  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
shipper,  and  certainly  as  little  on  the  corn  merchant. 
The  MontteurOasto  quotes  the  results  of  the  reports,  and 
Tables  published  by  MM.  Estienne,  of  Marseilles, 
on  the  result  of  this  year's  crops : — Wheat  : 
Good  crop  in  eight  departments,  which  have 
about  24  million  acres  under  cereal  cultivation  ; 
tolerably  good  in  13  others,  with  more  than  8.J 
million  of  acres  of  cereals  ;  passable  in  52  depart- 
ments, with  22  million  ;  mediocre  in  13  departments, 
having  nearly  6  million  ;  and  bad  in  Corsica,  where 
there  are  little  more  than  200,000  acres  under  corn, 
&c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  in  the  case 
of  the  other  grain  crops.  The  stock  of  Wheat  on  hand 
is  an  important  item  in  the  account,  ami  one  difficult 
to  obtain  information  about  ;  the  reports  from  nearly 
all  the  departments  are  that  the  quantity  in  hand  is 
small,  or  very  small,  but  the  Monsieur  is  of  opinion 
that  the  stocks  arc  larger  than  indicated  ;  the  farmers 
are  rather  reticent  on  this  head,  in  order  to  keep  up 
prices.  With  respect  to  former  years  the  Momtcur  says 
there  were  disastrous  years,  such  as  1861,  1S67,  1868, 
and  1S71,  when  from  15  to  16  million  hectolitres  of 
foreign  Wheat  were  imported,  but  from  this  amount 
must  be  deducted  2  to  4  million  hectolitres  exported. 
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In  good  years,  such  as  1S60,  1864,  1865,  iS66,_  France 
imported  about  14  million,  and  exported  4  to  S  million 
hectolitres.  Such  are  the  indications  derived  from  the 
best  sources  respecting  the  crops  and  the  wants  ol 
France. 

The  following  is  a  Canadian  report,  from  the 

pen  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  taken 
from  the  columns  ol  Thursday's  Times : — 

"  Toronto,  Aug.  15-  — I  returned  this  morning  from  a 
tour  of  over  160  miles  due  north  from  this  city.  The 
settlers  there  told  me  there  were  others  30  miles  further, 
and  that  the  land  was  better  than  what  I  saw,  and  what 
I  saw  was  a  sandy  loam  any  number  of  feet  in  depth.  I 
saw  heavy  crops  of  Wheat  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  the 
harvest  had  commenced.  Here  it  is  over,  while  I  learn 
from  home  that  it  will  not  be  completed  in  Huntingdon- 
shire till  September.  This  cannot  be  a  very  inhospitable 
climate.  The  people  up  North  seem  to  be  thriving, 
happy,  and  proud  of  their  success.  There  was  an  ivory 
carver  from  Islington,  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  Rimmel,  the  perfumer  ;  a  farmer  from  Portadown,  one 
from  Meath,  and,  above  all,  a  portly  and  sporting  butcher 
from  Monmouthshire,  who  does  not  regret  foxhunting  at 
home.  Of  course  they  had  to  do  hard  work  and  lead  a 
rough  life  at  first,  but  they  have  made  such  progress  in 
ten  to  three  years  that  they  are  convinced  that  in  a  few 
years  more  the  settlements  will  be  300  miles  north  of 
Toronto." 

The  grand  attraction  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclima- 

lation  at  the  present  moment  is  an  Arab  Horse,  a 
Morocco  Mule,  and  their  foal.  This  unique  pro- 
duction was  born  in  Algeria  in  the  present  year, 
and  caused  a  great  commotion  amongst  the  Arabs,  who 
have  a  saying  that  "  When  the  mule  shall  produce 
young,  men  will  become  women,  and  women  men," 
anil  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  offending  mother 
mule  could  be  preserved  from  execution  before  the 
birth.  Fortunately  the  authorities  intervened,  and  the 
birth  of  the  foal  took  place,  and  was  officially  recorded, 
and  attested  by  medical  men  and  by  M.  LaguerriSre, 
a  military  veterinary  surgeon,  who  supplied  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  sire  is  an  Arab  of  Tunis,  44  years  old, 
and  1.40  metres  in  height,  of  remarkable  beauty,  but 
with  rather  a  long  head  and  ears — a  curious  coincidence ; 
the  dam  is  a  mule  of  Morocco,  9  years  old,  and  1.30 
metres  in  height,  a  well-made  animal,  who  has  done 
good  work  as  a  bat  mule,  as  the  gall  marks  show.  It 
must  be  added  that  she  is  again  two  months  and  a 
half  gone  with  foal  by  the  same  stallion,  and 
the  three  animals  live  together  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  The  young  hybrid  is  female,  and 
more  than  three  months  old,  1.10  m.  in  height,  very 
vigorous,  fat,  well  formed,  and,  except  in  colour  and 
in  the  form  of  the  croup,  resembles  the  sire  rather  than 
the  dam  ;  and  a  noticeable  peculiarity  is  that  it  has  a 
corn  on  all  four  legs,  like  the  horse,  whereas  the  ass 
and  mule  rarely  have  them  on  the  hind  legs.  It  is 
supposed  that  no  such  hybrid  has  ever  been  seen 
before,  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  product 
of  a  horse  and  mule  was  once  known  in  the  Neapolitan 
cavalry  ;  and  M.  A.  Sanson,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence  existing  on  the  subject,  says  that  such  a  fact 
of  a  mule  producing  a  live  healthy  foal  is  phenomenal. 
Of  course,  speculation  on  the  consequences  are  rife, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  should  the  young  hybrid  mare 
prove  fruitful,  a  new  species  of  animal  may  by  careful 
crossings  be  inaugurated, 

The  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Society  has  taken  place  during  the  past  week 
on  the  "  Roodee  "  at  Chester.  The  entries  have  been 
very  numerous,  comprising  194  cattle,  256  horses, 
182  pens  of  sheep,  and  108  pigs,  besides  poultry, 
dogs,  grain  and  roots,  cheese  and  butter,  &c.  There 
has  been  a  competition  in  steam  cultivation,  and  an 
exhibition  of  other  implements  at  work,  under  the  in- 
spection of  first-rate  judges — Mr.  Hemsley,  Mr. 
Coleman,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke.  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Son,  Burlington, 
Salop,  for  a  cultivating  implement  worked  by  two 
horses,  and  preparing  land  for  seed  at  one  operation. 
For  a  potato-digger  worked  by  horses,  the  prize  of  ,£20 
was  withheld,  the  judges  considering  the  machinery  not 
complete  ;  the  2d  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Corbett  & 
Son  ;  the  3d  to  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Peed,  Shrews- 
bury ;  the  4th  to  G.  Lewis  and  T.  Hunter,  May- 
bole,  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton, 
Yorkshire,  again  took  the  1st  prize  for  his  white  bull, 
Lord  Irwin,  which  also  received  the  prize 
for  the  best  beast  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Linton  also 
took  the  prize  in  the  class  of  2-year-old  bulls. 
Mr.  Statter  was  successful  in  a  number  of  other 
classes,  receiving  the  extra  prize  also  for  the  best 
cow  or  heifer  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Drury,  of  Holker, 
and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Penrith,  acted  as  judges.  A  fair 
show  of  Welsh  cattle  formed  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  yard.  There  is  an  excellent  show  of  horses, 
including  40  in  the  various  class  of  hunters — and  a 
small  show  of  sheep,  and  a  good  collection  of  pigs,  in 
which  the  names  ot  Messrs.  Byrd,  Nock,  and  Baker, 
and  Mrs.  Beach  and  others  in  Shropshire,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  in  Leicester ;  and  Lord  Ellesmere, 
Mr.  Beswicke-Royds,  and  Messrs.  Duckering 
in  pigs  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The  cheese  show  has 
been  very  good,  including  no  fewer  than  400  cheese. 

A    correspondent    calls    our    attention    to   a 

passage  in  the  circular  emanating  from  the  Bridport 


Highway  Board,  which  we  printed  last  week,  which 
reads  as  though  the  suggestion  that  "  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  horse  and  carriage  licences 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads "  were  a 
"  happy  thought  "  that  had  only  just  occurred  to  the 
chairman  of  that  meeting.  Every  one  who  has  taken 
any  interest  in  highway  matters  would  be  quite  well 
aware  that  whatever  merit  attaches  to  such  a  proposal 
belongs  to  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  who  has  not  only 
been  advocating  it  for  years,  at  the  Kingscote  Farmers' 
Club  and  elsewhere,  but  also  brought  it  forward  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  and  received  Mr.  Goschen's 
approval  of  a  somewhat  similar  idea.  The  circular  of 
the  Bridport  Board  is  therefore  only  to  be  taken  as  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson's 
scheme. 

A   serious   outbreak  of  Typhoid   Fever    is 

reported  from  Wolverhampton,  which  is  stated  by  the 
medical  man  to  have  originated  in  the  milk  supply. 
The  milk  is  alleged  to  have  been  largely  diluted  with 
water  obtained  from  a  well,  connected  with  a  dwelling- 
house  in  which  typhoid  fever  existed. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
SirW.  deCapell  Brooke's  54  Shorthorns,  sold  at 
Geddington  Grange,  Kettering,  on  Thursday  last,  made 
upwards  of  £2000 -close  on  £38  a  head.  No  very 
large  prices  were  realised.  The  herd  of  57  head  at 
Drayton  House,  Thrapston,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stopford  Sackville,  made  over  £40  apiece. 
Some  prices  over  70  gs.  were  obtained. 

The  following,  condensed  from  the  Nonoich 

Mercury,  is  an  account  of  the  herd  at  Taverham  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  on 
Friday  next  by  Mr.  Thornton,  along  with  a  draft  of 
27  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  of  Melton 
Magna  : — 

"  Mr.  Rose  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  one  of  the 
most  forward  bidders  for  the  best  lots  wherever  cattle  of 
the  Booth  kinds  have  been  put  up  for  sale.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  the  side  of  Booth  cattle  that  the  animals  of  both  herds 
must  be  considered  to  belong.  Without  at  all  wishing  to 
prejudice  the  very  pretty  quarrel  now  going  on  among 
Shorthorn  breeders  as  to  which  herd  has  the  greater  claim 
to  distinction- that  descended  from  the  animals  selected 
early  in  the  century  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  or 
that  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Booth— we  may  say  it  is  a 
fact  past  all  dispute  that  the  descendants  of  the  latter 
breeder's  herd  can  claim  (for  early  maturity  and  robust- 
ness—for all  the  qualities  which  fit  stock  to  bear  either 
forcing  in  the  shed  or  cold  winds  outside)  a  rank  second 
to  no  cattle  of  any  breed  in  the  whole  world  ;  and,  so  far 
as  exhibitions  of  fatted  animals  are  concerned,  their  pre- 
eminence is  acknowledged,  while  the  improvement  of  the 
Irish  cattle  is  mainly  due  to  the  general  use  of  Booth 
blood. 

"  We  take  first  the  draft  from  the  Taverham  Hall 
Farm.  There  are  27  females  of  these  to  be  offered,  and 
eight  males.  The  females  trace  to  eight  different  sources. 
The  largest  family  (10)  belong  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Harrison's  Young  Seedling,  by  a  son  of 
Charles  Colling's  Comet,  thus,  in  their  origin,  com- 
bining two  of  the  oldest  strains  of  blood  in  existence. 
Ancestresses  of  these  "Seedlings"  had  been  in  the  herds 
of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  of  both  Lords  Suffield  and  Walsing- 
ham,  before  coming  to  Taverham. 

"The  next  most  numerous  family  is  the  five  female 
descendants  of  Roan  Cow  by  Ainsthorp's  Bull,  also  an 
importation  from  Merton  ;  as  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
Spangle  by  Prince  Rupert,  which  has  three  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  four  females  sprung  from  Silk  by 
Strickland,  which  descend  from  the  Apperley  Court 
herd  of  Sir  G.  Strickland ;  a  contemporary  with  the 
Collings.  There  are  also  two  females,  tracing  their  pedi- 
gree to  C.  Colling's  Cathalene  by  Washington  (one  of 
these  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Princess  Alice)  ;  one  to 
Beauty,  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  stock  ;  one  (Miss 
Mary)  to  a  fine  milking  tribe  bred  for  years  by  the  late 
Mr.  Yorke,  at  Thrapston  ;  and  the  last,  but  not  the  least 
in  merit,  to  be  mentioned  is  Hart,  descended  through 
Her  Majesty's  herd,  from  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  first 
cattle,  which  came  to  him  from  Burleigh,  where  Short- 
horns have  been  carefully  bred  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Hart's  dam  has  two  crosses  in  succession  with 
the  best  Booth  bulls,  hired  at  the  Home  Farm,  Windsor. 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  First  Fruits,  the  gold  medal  calf  at 
Battersea  Royal,  came  of  this  tribe. 

"Although  with  this,  the  account  of  the  lots  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Micklethwait  ends,  after  his  own  sale  is 
completed,  27  lots  from  the  Melton  Magna  herd,  will  be 
put  up.  The  very  best  Booth  families  are  still  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  original  breeder's  descendants 
at  Warlaby  ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Booth's  Studley 
herd,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Booth's  Killerby  cattle, 
both  have  representatives  in  the  draft  from  Melton. 
This  consists  of  19  females  and  8  males,  which  are  mostly 
calves  by  Lord  Blithesome— the  highest  priced  bull  at 
the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  sale,  and  thought  by  that  expe- 
rienced judge  to  be  one  of  the  best  Booth  bulls  he  had 
ever  seen.  Lord  Blithesome  was  by  the  Lord  Blithe 
(whose  stock  were  the  choicest  at  Lord  Walsingham's 
sale),  and  from  Rose  of  Killerby,  bought  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer,  and  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Beeston 
sale.  She  was  thought  too  fat  to  breed,  but  she  did.  Her 
line  of  blood  goes  through  the  herds  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Athelstaneford,  and  Mr.  Latouche,  direct  to  the  Killerby 
'  Mantalini '  tribe. 

"The  Melton  Magna  females  consist  of  n  descend- 
ants of  the  late  Mr.  Kett  Tompson's  herd,  who  bred 
from  three  tribes,  of  old  Cumberland  and  Nottingham 


descent.  His  cattle  were  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brooke  and  Wilchingham,  as  really  good  butchers' 
and  dairymen's  stock  ;  and  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
with  success  at  the  Norfolk  shows.  Besides  these — which 
have  to  their  names  the  initial  letters  V,  T,  and  R— 
there  is  Madam  and  a  son  of  hers,  which  belong  to  that 
family  of  the  Princess'  tribe  which  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  '  The  Gwynnes  '—a  very  large  thick-fleshed  family. 
There  is  a  good  cow  Echo,  by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  Archi- 
tect, of  an  old  Nottingham  family,  akin  to  Mr.  Kett 
Tompson's  Vs.  There  is  one  white  descendant  of  the 
Barmpton  Rose  cow,  whose  tribe  has  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Towneley  herd.  There  is  another  white  heirer, 
Nurse  Girl,  bred  by  one  of  the  Messrs.  Game,  whose 
reputation  for  cattle  and  Cotswolds  is  widely  spread. 
Both  these  heifers  are  stated  to  be  in-calf  to  Lou  D  Blitii  e- 
some.  There  is  also  a  bull  and  a  heifer  from  Ruth,  a 
cow  from  the  Mr.  Grove's  herd  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  CATO.  Three  of  this  tribe  were  prize 
winners  at  the  Royal  Irish  Show  at  Waterford 
last  month.  They  descend,  through  fine  Mason  and 
Booth  sires,  from  Mr.  John  Colling's  Rachel,  a  very 
famous  show  animal  in  her  day.  These  drafted  out,  we 
come  to  the  animals  of  Booth  descent.  Four  (three  heifers 
and  a  bull)  are  descendants  of  Fanny,  by  Rubens, 
a  daughter  of  Farewell,  whence  came  Cato  (at  Mr. 
Grove's)  and  also  Mr.  R.  Booth's  blood-red  Charily,  the 
ist-prize  cow  when  the  Royal  came  to  Norwich  20  odd 
years  ago,  and  a  cow  whose  equal  has,  some  say,  never 
appeared  in  a  showyard  since.  Fanny  went  into  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Brawith,  at  whose  first  sale  Colonel 
Duncombe  bought  her  ;  and  many  of  her  descendants 
were  sold,  in  1871,  at  the  sale  of  Waresley,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, whence  the  family  came  to  Melton.  The  late 
Mr.  Paulett  had  long  before  purchased  Fanny  s  daughter, 
Heather  Bell ;  and  one  of  the  prettiest  heifer  calves  at 
Beeston  sale  was  Heather  Bells  grand-daughter.  Mr. 
St.  John  Acker's  prize  bull  calf  this  summer  is  also  sprung 
from  Heather  Bell.  These  heifers  are  also  forward  in- 
calf  to  Lord  Blithesome.  Water  Nymph,  a  red  and 
white  yearling,  has  been  successfully  exhibited.  This  is 
from  a  Killerby  cow,  Watcnvitch,  whose  produce  have 
been  in  great  demand  of  late.  Lady  Pigot  bred  one  of 
the  tribe,  Mistress  Marian,  whose  descendants  averaged 
above  £300  each  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  sale  in  1871  ; 
and  Modrcd,  a  half-sister,  produced  some  of  the  most 
valued  cows  in  the  West  Dereham  herd." 


SHEEP  SALES. 

Shropshires.— The  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  annual 
sale  was  held  on  Friday  last  at  Patshull,  when  34  rams 
and  100  shearling  and  stock  ewes  were  submitted  for 
competition.  About  one-third  of  the  rams  were  by  a 
sheeD  bought  from  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Sutton 
Maddock  ;  the  remainder  by  Young  Patshull  (a  home- 
bred sheep),  and  by  rams  of  Mr.  Masfen  and  Mr. 
Instone.  The  highest  figure  realised  was30gs.,  two 
other  rams  making  15  gs.  each,  the  average  being 
about  £g  gs.  each. 

Mr.   Henry  Smith's  annual  sale  took  place  at 

the  New  House  Farm,  Sutton  Maddock,  on  FViday 
last.  The  flock  has  won  upwards  of  130  prizes  during 
20  years  past,  including  the  highest  honours  at  the 
Royal,  the  Smithfield,  and  the  Birmingham  shows. 
The  sale  commenced  with  a  2-shear  ram,  Creole, 
which  was  let  to  Mr.  T.  Nock  at  25  gs.  ;  No.  3,  prize 
shearling,  was  let  to  Mr.  E.  Lythall,  at  26  gs. ;  the 
average  was  slightly  under  ^12. 


THE  NEW  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA 
ORDERS. 

So  many  stockowners  have  asked  me  for  definite 
information  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Orders  in 
Council  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  contemplated  to 
carry  out  the  Orders  in  our  county. 

The  stockowner  who  has  reason  to  suspect  the 
disease,  must,  as  before,  give  immediate  notice  to  the 
nearest  policeman,  who  will  forthwith  inform  the  in- 
spector. If  the  inspector  pronounce  it  a  case  of 
pleuro,  the  animal  should  be  at  once  killed,  either  on 
the  farm,  or  at  the  most  convenient  slaughter-house  in 
the  neighbourhood.  If  the  carcase  is  fit  for  human 
food  (and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  provided 
the  animal  was  decent  beef,  it  invariably  is),  then  the 
owner  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  meat  and  the  ofial, 
and  furnish  to  the  local  authority  the  amount  of  salvage 
made.  If  the  salvage  should  amount  to  half  the  value 
of  the  animal  before  it  was  attacked,  then  the  compen- 
sation will  be  one-half  the  loss  the  owner  has  sustained. 
For  instance,  suppose  the  bullock  to  be  worth  £24, 
and  the  salvage  amounts  to  £\d,  then  the  compen- 
sation will  be  £4,  or  half  the  £8  which  the  owner  has 
lost.  If  the  salvage  does  not  amount  to  half,  then  the 
amount  of  compensation  must  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee, who  will,  I  am  sure,  act  fairly  and  liberally, 
but  for  no  animal  can  the  compensation  awarded  exceed 
half  its  value,  nor  more  than  £zo.  In  the  case  of  milch 
cows  and  young  stock  the  salvage  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
amount  to  one-half.  A  young  steer  worth  alive  £\2 
would  hardly  fetch  a  sovereign  when  dead  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  most  should  not  be  made  of  that 
little  and  I  repeat,  if  the  owner  has  acted  with 
promptitude,  and  carried  out  the  orders  with  exact- 
ness the  compensation  awarded  will  be  as  liberal  as 
the  limits  of  the  law  will  permit.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  county  are  requested  to 
appoint  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  com- 
petent men  to  act  as  valuers  for  their  Union,  and  these 
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gentlemen  will  be  added  to  the  present  central  com- 
mittee. The  stockowner  should,  therefore,  apply  to 
the  nearest  committee-man  who  is  willing  to  act,  as 
soon  as  the  inspector  has  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
pleuro,  and  his  valuation  of  the  animal  will  be  con- 
sidered final.  The  present  regulation,  by  which  no 
animal  may  be  moved  alive  from  the  infected  place, 
except  for  immediate  slaughter,  until  the  premises  have 
been  declared  free  by  the  committee,  which  cannot  be 
under  30  days,  remains  in  force. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  stockowners  will  lend 
their  aid.  to  carry  out  the  Order,  notwithstanding  the 
Privy  Council  have  not  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  made  the  com- 
pensation three-fourths  of  the  loss.  The  owner  must 
be  a  gainer  by  being  certain  to  receive  one-half  the 
value  of  the  animal.  Store  cattle  smitten  with  pleuro 
are  rarely  worth  very  little.  Of  the  1550  reported 
cases  in  Norfolk  last  year,  only  2S6  recovered.  In 
the  case  of  fat  animals  the  inducement  to  cany  out  the 
Order  may  not  be  so  great,  but  the  resolution  of  the 
local  authority  to  reimburse  the  owner  for  half  his  loss 
is  certainly  greatly  in  the  graziers'  favour.  It  will  now 
be  especially  the  duty  of  the  sub-committee  to  see  that 
the  ratepayers  of  Norfolk,  who  will  have  to  provide 
the  compensation  out  of  the  county  rate,  are  not  im- 
posed upon. 

The  transit  order  by  which  animals  attacked  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  can,  with  a  license,  be  re- 
moved to  their  destination,  may  be  useful  in  those 
few  cases  in  which  the  disease  developes  itself  on  a 
long  railway  journey.  If  cattle  consigned  to  a  farmer 
living  near  a  station  are  found  diseased  when  they  leave 
the  train,  then  the  owner  may  obtain  the  license  of  the 
inspector  for  their  removal  home.  But  if  they  are 
attacked  upon  the  road,  as  was  often  the  case  last  year, 
the  order  will  be  valueless,  as  our  Chairman  pointed 
out  last  Saturday.  Farmers  need  not  now  give  notice 
to  the  police  of  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
but  they  must  still  inform  them  of  the  presence  of  all 
other  contagious  diseases.  And  no  cattle  affected  with 
foot-and-mouth  can  be  moved  along  a  highway,  or 
exposed  in  any  fair  or  market,  without  rendering  the 
owner  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  Act.  Clare 
Sewell  Ready  Honingham^  September  2. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN  BULLOCK 

GRAZING 

At  Belstead  Hall,  1873. 

Having  carefully  conducted  some  experiments   in 

grazing  bullocks  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 

we  think  it  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be 

interested  in  the  results. 


in   forwarding   you   as   under  a  tabulated   statement,  j 
showing  food,  &c,  supplied  to,  and  the  results  obtained 
from,     an    average    bullock    from    each    experiment.  ' 
Henry    Fairfax   and  Alfred  Harwood^  Belstead  Hall,  j 
August  27. 


THE  ALLEGED  SCARCITY  OF  HORSES. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.    Henry 
Richard  Phillips  before  the  Lords  Committee.] 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  horses  in 
every  capacity,  from  troopers  to  hunters  and  light 
horses  ;  I  may  say  in  every  class.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  horses  in  this  country  from  mares  going 
abroad.  The  foreigners  considered  our  breeds  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  they  came  here  for  them.  Formerly 
the  3-year-old  mares,  being  left  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
were  kept  on  until  they  were  four  years  old,  as  they 
could  not  sell  them  to  the  army  at  three  years  old. 
We  have  never  sold  any  mares  in  England  to  the  army 
since  the  Crimean  war,  except  in  one  or  two  regiments 
at  the  most.  They  have  all  been  purchased  in  Ireland  ; 
the  foreigners  have  taken  all  those  young  mares  away, 
the  Germans  in  particular.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
horses  used  for  army  purposes  are  mares.  They  are 
principally  Irish  mares.  We  have  only  had  one 
regiment  mounted  in  England  since  the  Crimean  war. 
They  have  come  from  Ireland  for  the  light  cavalry  ; 
the  artillery  are  English  horses. 

The  English  farmers  found  that  they  got  better 
customers  by  keeping  their  mares,  and  afterwards  they 
got  better  prices  for  them  through  the  Germans,  who, 
finding  that  they  could  not  get  a  good  mare  in  their 
country,  have  bought  some  thousands  every  year  to  go 
to  Germany,  and  that  has  opened  the  trade  in  mares. 
Many  farmers  in  Yorkshire  have  sold  off  their  stock  of 
mares;  there  are  literally  none  left.  At  Northallerton 
Fair,  in  1S71,  I  bought  no;  at  Northallerton, 
in  1S72,  I  bought  68  ;  and  at  Northallerton, 
in  1873,  I  bought  15.  At  Beverley  I  bought  Si 
in  1871,  51  in  1S72,  and  14  in  1S73.  The  average 
price  in  1S71  that  we  had  was  ^36,  £40  in  1872,  and 
now  we  are  risen  up  to  £4.$  in  1873.  We  are  allowed 
now,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  us,  to  take  3-year- 
old  horses  from  October  I,  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  complete  the  number.  I  have 
impressed  thi?  always  upon  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  had  to  do  with  very  seriously. 

The  English  buyer  is  beaten  in  the  open 
market  by  the  foreign  buyer  ;  completely  in  the  case  of 
mares.  I  think  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to 
breeding  coach  horses.  We  left  off  buying  3-year- 
old  coach  horses  for  the  Royal  mews,  which  Mr. 
Dyson  used  to  buy,  and   that  decreased  the  prestige 


£ ,  and  warrants  him  as  free  from  vice,  no 

crib  biter,  roarer,  or  wind  sucker." 
It  can  be  used  as  a  great  instrument  of  oppression  ; 
and  it  has  been  used  so  all  my  life  time.  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  cases  where  people  are  obliged  to 
take  back  a  supposed  perfectly  sound  animal  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  of  some  veterinary  surgeon.  A 
farmer  will  pay  a  considerable  sum  rather  than  take  a 
horse  back.  If  you  breed  a  horse  and  you  bring  it  to 
Ilorncastle  Fair  and  sell  it  me,  and  I  get  you  to  sign  a 
warranty,  you  send  the  horse  home  to  me,  and  you 
have  my  £100,  and  I  have  your  warranty.  I  come  to 
London  and  I  sell  that  horse,  say  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  it  is  sent  to  Mr.  Spooner  or  to  Mr.  Field,  or 
to  somebody  else  to  be  examined,  and  he  finds  he  is, 
in  his  opinion,  an  incipient  whistler,  or  has  an  inci- 
pient spavin,  or  some  very  slight  defect,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  the  horse  is  returned  unsound.  I  have 
that  document  in  my  hand,  and  I  write  to  your  lord- 
ship that  I  have  sold  your  horse  to  So-and-So,  and  he 
has  been  returned  to  me  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  as 
unsound.  What  am  I  to  do  with  him?  If  you  were 
to  get  such  a  letter  as  that  at  breakfast  you  would  not 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  If  you  were  a  needy 
man  the  £100  would  have  gone  somewhere  else  ;  you 
would  call  for  everybody  about  you,  grooms,  servants, 
and  everybody,  to  know  whether  there  ever  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  and  they  tell  you  that  he 
was  never  known  to  have  anything  the  matter  with 
him.  If  you  resist  and  say  that  you  will  not  take  him 
back,  but  will  stand  a  trial  at  law,  it  is  a  hundred  to 
one  against  you.  And  this  has  prevented  a  very  great 
many  farmers  from  continuing  breeding  who  have  ever 
passed  through  that  ordeal. 

Now  that  the  larger  profits  from  breeding  cattle  and 
sheep  step  in  to  make  a  competition  between  that 
trade  and  the  horse  breeding  trade,  the  warranty  has 
a  great  influence  in  preventing  people  breeding  horses 
as  compared  with  breeding  cattle.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  breeding  cattle.  It  is  not  that  alone 
which  has  done  it,  but  that,  amongst  other  causes,  is 
what  I  wish  to  say. 

The  breed  of  roadsters  has  become  very  scarce, 
because  the  foreigners  have  always  bought  them  out  of 
the  market,  the  French  and  Italians  particularly.  The 
roadster  is  a  class  of  itself :  we  have  a  regular  breed  of 
them,  and  they  are  classed  just  the  same  as  thorough- 
breds. We  date  them  back  from  Mr.  Theobald's  old 
"  Champion,"  which  cost  1000  gs.,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Bond's  '*  Phenomenon  ;"  we  go  back  to  them 
in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  our  roadsters.  Those 
horses  are  bred  both  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridge- 
shire, and  this  old  Champion  that  I  am  alluding  to, 
with  Mr.  Bond's  Phenomenon,  was  taken  into  York- 
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Our  object  in  these  experiments  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  value,  both  as  regards  the  meat  as  well 
as  the  manure  produced,  of  some  of  the  feeding  mate- 
rials now  chiefly  in  use,  and  indirectly  to  arrive  at 
the  comparative  value  of  several  constituents  of  foods 
when  used  in  similar  circumstances.  Four  2-year-old 
Shoiihorns  that  had  been  similarly  fed  previously  were 
carefully  selected  for  each  experiment.  The  feeding 
commenced  on  January  14,  the  weight  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  the  food  being  increased  at  stated  times 
until  July  14,  when  the  experiments  closed.  Inthecourse 
of  the  experiments  two  of  the  beasts,  one  from  lot  2 
and  one  from  lot  4,  refused  food,  and  had  to  be 
removed,  their  portion  of  food  and  straw  being 
accurately  deducted  at  the  time,  while  another 
experiment  which  commenced  at  the  same  time  with 
3-year-old  bullocks  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
necessary  removal  of  two  of  the  beasts,  thus  rendering 
the  result  invalid.  Each  bullock  was  weighed  on 
weigh-bridge  every  month  in  the  early  morning  before 
feeding,  to  arrive  at  current  weights,  which,  through- 
out, agreed  with  the  final  result.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  dead  weight  of  the  bullocks  at  the  commencement 
ot  the  experiments,  one  from  the  same  lot  was  weighed 
alive,  killed,  and  again  weighed,  thus  calculating  the 
original  dead  weight  of  the  others.  The  manure 
remaining  was  all  carefully  weighed  from  each  lot  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  portions  from  each 
lot  being  taken  for  analysis.     We  have  great  pleasure 


of  breeding  coach  horses  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  always 
a  great  feature  in  breeding  coach  horses  when  I  was 
young  that  they  were  three  years  old.  Mr.  Dyson 
used  to  supply  them  at  three  years  old  at  130  gs. 
apiece. 

Everyone  is  obliged  to  pay  the  horse-dealer's  license 
now.  If  you  w-ere  to  buy  a  horse  in  the  country  and 
sell  it  again,  either  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  in  a  week 
you  would  be  liable  to  the  horse-dealer's  license. 
There  was  a  case  of  a  pig-jobber  who  was  summoned, 
and,  I  believe,  was  convicted.  He  went  on  to  the 
Wolds  to  buy  some  pigs,  and  he  bought  a  pony,  and 
he  brought  it  home  and  sold  it  at  icw.  profit,  and  he 
was  fined  £i2>  and  had  to  pay  the  horse-dealer's 
license.  The  amount  of  the  horse-dealer's  license  is 
;£i2  lew.  I  paid  25  gs.  for  40  years  till  latterly,  now 
it  is  reduced  to  £\z  10s.  ;  but  the  country  dealer's 
license  has  not  been  reduced  ;  the  London  horse- 
dealers  paid  25  gs.,  and  the  country  horse  dealers 
£i2ios. 

With  regard  to  another  point,  the  warranty  is  very 
much  complained  of.  I  consider  that  it  is  very  much 
against  the  breeder  ;  I,  as  a  large  dealer,  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  it,  but  I  say,  as  regards  the 
breeder,  I  consider  that  regulation  a  very  onerous  one. 
He  has  to  sign  a  warranty  ;  that  is  what  all  sellers 
have  to  sign  (handing  the  same  to  the  committee)  : — 

"Mr.  Phillips,  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  has 
this  day  bought  of  me  a ,  for  the  sum  of 


shire  by  a  person  named  Robert  Ramsdale,  to  Market 

Weighton,  and  in  crossing  with   the  Yorkshire  mares 

it  created  a  superior  looking  breed  of  roadsters  to  the 

original   Norfolk   breed,   and  handsomer   looking.     I 

have  some  by  me  now,  and  I  should  be  very  proud  to 

show  them  to  the  committee  if  they  would  honour  me 

by  a  visit  to  Willesden,  and  I  think  they  would  rather 

surprise  your  lordships  ;  but  they  are  all  bespoke,  and 

are  all  going  abroad.     The  late  Lord  Ossington,  the 

last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Willesden, 

!  said  that  I  ought  to  be  transported,  for  I  had  done 

j  more  harm  to  the  breed  of  horses  than  any  man  living 

\  in  this  country.     We  send  from  30  to  40  every  year  of 

\  those   roadster  stallions    to    France   and    Italy,    and 

different  countries.     There  are  about  as  many  roadster 

stallions  covering  in  England  as  before,  but  there  are 

\  not  so  many  as  there  used  to  be,  because  there  arc  not 

so    many  mares   to   employ    them.       There    are   still 

i  roadster  stallions  kept  in  Yorkshire  in  most  districts, 

I  but  as  the  mares  are  very  nearly  all  gone  away,  there 

I  is  very  little  occupation  for  them.     The  two  last  horses 

that  I  sold  were  both  got  by  roadsters  out  of  roadster 

I  mares,   and  one  of  them  I  sold  for  250  gs.,  which  was 

a   pure-bred   roadster    marc,    and    the    other   was  a 

carriage  horse,  which  I  sold  fur  300  gs.     The  roadster 

mare  is  15.2  hands  high,  and  the  carriage  horse  is  16. 1, 

and  I  sold  it  to  Lord  Lonsdale. 

To  return  to  the  subject   of  English    horses  ;    the 
Cleveland  horses  are  extinct  almost.     They  were  use- 
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ful  as  breeding  mares,  to  match  that  class  of  coach 
horses  with  an  improved  Vorkshire  coach  horse,  and 
then  after  that  with  a  thorough-bred  horse.  There  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  coach  stallions,  the  same  as  there  is 
wiih  all  other  stallions,  because  there  is  scarcely  a 
mare  to  employ  them.  If  there  were  more  mares 
there  would  be  more  stallions  kept. 

I  was  largely  engaged  in  buying  horses  for  the  last 
Autumn  Manoeuvres.  Mr.  East  and  I  bought  them  all. 
I  should  have  broken  down  if  I  had  been  confined  to 
English  horses.  I  could  not  have  completed  the 
number.  Three-fourths  of  the  horses  were  bought 
abroad.  I  think,  within  a  fraction,  the  contract 
was  for  2000,  and  I  certainly  had  1500  foreigners. 
Those  that  I  bought  in  France  were  all  foreign-bred, 
and  got  by  those  roadster  stallions  that  I  had  exported 
to  France  during  the  last  30  or  40  years,  and  I  could 
trace  all  the  characteristics  of  those  roadsters  in  them. 

According  to  the  statistics  that  we  receive,  all  the 
prices  are  increasing,  and  those  are  for  French  horses 
as  well ;  they  have  all  risen  in  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  over  there  for  them. 

I  buy  for  the  whole  of  the  artillery  in  England.  If 
there  was  any  sudden  call  for  horses  within  two  or 
three  months  I  should  be  put  to  my  wits'  end  to  get 
2000  or  3000  together.  It  is  not  a  question  of  money, 
it  is  a  question  of  not  having  the  animals.  There  are 
not  the  animals  on  sale  in  England  to  provide  2000  or 
3000  horses  for  the  artillery  at  a  sudden  emergency. 
I  firmly  believe  that  at  the  present  time  every  farmer 
in  England  who  farms  over  200  acres  is  short-handed 
with  his  horses. 

The  export  of  horses  to  Russia  has  been  nothing  in 
my  time,  but  in  years  to  come  we  shall  have  all  to  go 
to  Russia  for  horses,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  that  has  good  horses.  I  know  that 
some  of  our  dealers  have  gone  over  now  to  Russia  to 
try  to  buy  horses,  and  the  French  dealers  are  going 
there  too. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  France  in  my 
life,  and  with  the  French  Government  particularly. 
The  French  farmers,  like  English  farmers,  find  it  more 
to  their  advantage  to  breed  cattle  than  to  breed  horses. 
The  present  French  Government  have  had  a  Commission 
similar  to  the  present  one,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  induce 
the  farmers  to  breed  horses  as  well  as  cattle,  and  they 
have  augmented  the  price  by  one-third,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  breed  horses  for  the  service  of  the 
State. 

Do  you  think  that  if  any  assistance  were  given  to 
the  smaller  farmers,  by  having  stallions  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  which  might  cover  at  a 
very  small  nominal  rate,  that  would  answer  in  this 
country  as  an  encouragement  to  breeding  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that.  The  only  plan  that  I  can  see  which  is 
feasible  is  for  some  Government  authority  to  be  at  the 
head,  to  supplement  the  prizes  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  different  classes  of  stallions,  and  give 
such  a  premium  as  would  induce  the  owners  of  the 
horses  to  compete,  and  let  them  cover  the  country  at 
2  gs.  apiece  as  the  usual  price,  and  those  horses  must 
travel  the  district.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  stationary 
stallions  ;  people  will  not  send  to  them.  I  would 
humbly  suggest  that,  as  agricultural  societies  are  in 
existence,  they  might  supplement  it  by  a  Government 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  details  ;  and  there  should 
be  drawn  up  something  like  the  system  which  Mr.  East 
told  the  committee  was  done  at  Glasgow.  It  might  be 
easily  devised  that  people  should  agree  to  conditions  to 
compete  for  thorough-breds,  coach-horses,  roadsters, 
and  cart-horses,  the  same  as  the  societies  are  doing 
now;  and  where  they  give  .£20  for  a  certain  breed  of 
horses,  you  will  give  £  100  if  you  like.  You  would  be 
sure  then  to  get  some  good  horses  competing  for  the 
prize.  The  horse  should  be  bound  to  serve  that  dis- 
trict which  he  competes  for  that  season,  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2  gs.,  travelling  100  miles  a  week  in  going 
round  the  same,  as  those  men  do  who  travel  their  own 
stallions.  I  would  not  allow  them  to  charge  more  than 
2  gs.  A  good  many  will  find  the  horse.  If  you  give 
100  gs.  as  a  premium,  and  the  society  gives  50,  I  will 
find  you  the  horses  directly  ;  it  would  be  worth  my 
while.  I  would  not  find  the  mares ;  but  it  would  be 
only  sending  good  stallions  to  the  mares  which 
remain. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  put  the  breeder  in  a 
better  position  if  an  export  duty  was  put  upon  mares  ? 
— There  are  none  left  to  pay  duty  on  ;  it  is  too  late  ; 
there  are  none  left,  comparatively  speaking. 

Supposing  a  duty  were  put  on,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  improve  the  position  of  the  breeder  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not. 

Which  do  you  think  is  of  most  importance,  excellence 
in  the  horse  or  in  the  mare  ? — It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  it  in  both ;  but  you  ought  certainly  to  have  ex- 
cellence in  the  stallion,  because  perhaps  the  stallion 
serves  200  mares. 

Which  do  you  think  is  of  most  importance? — I 
really  cannot  tell  which  is  of  most  importance  ;  the 
mares  cannot  be  all  good  ;  you  must  have  a  lot  of  very 
middling  mares,  and  therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
you  should  have  a  very  good  sire. 

You  have  been  a  large  breeder  as  well  as  dealer, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have  been  a  breeder,  but  not  a 
very  successful  one  ;  I  never  bred  but  one  that  was 
good  for  anything  in  my  life,  and  I  will  never  breed 


another.  If  you  stop  the  exportation  of  mares  out  of 
this  country,  France  will  retaliate  and  stop  the  ex- 
portation of  horses  from  there,  and  you  may  shut  up 
your  Autumn  Manoeuvres.  We  are  importing  largely, 
and  exporting  very  little  now. 

Could  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  brood  mares  ? — We  have 
no  statistics  in  this  country  that  could  be  depended 
upon.  I  get  my  information  from  men  who  travel 
with  stallions,  who  have  a  certain  ground  of  their  own 
to  go  over,  and  they  tell  me  that  there  are  fewer 
stallions  kept  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  are  fewer  mares,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  mares 
are  falling  off  at  least  two-thirds. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  extends  to  Ireland  also  ?— 
I  do  not  know  so  much  about  Ireland.  I  have  not 
been  there  for  many  years,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  fact  as  regards  England. 

Which  are  the  counties  that  breed  most  in  England? 
—Yorkshire  has  been  always  the  greatest  breeding 
county.  Lincolnshire  is  not  so  much  a  breeding  county. 
The  Lincolnshire  men  used  to  go  to  Yorkshire  and 
buy  their  young  colts,  and  bring  them  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  train  them  in  Lincolnshire. 

Would  you  not  buy  them  cheaper  at  three  years  old 
than  at  four  years  old  ?— Yes,  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  keep  them,  for  you  find  that  the  farmers 
will  not  keep  them.  Things  are  too  dear  for  them  to 
keep  them  longer,  and  you  will  miss  a  great  many  good 
horses  unless  you  buy  them  at  three  years  old.  A 
farmer  will  sell  a  horse  at  three  years  old  because  it 
may  have  a  white  face,  or  something  for  which  he  does 
not  think  it  good  enough  to  keep  it  on  longer,  and  he 
will  take  the  Government  price  at  that  time  ;  but  if  he 
does  not  sell  it  then,  he  keeps  it  on  longer,  and  he 
gets  a  better  customer  for  it  than  the  Government  at 
four  years  old. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Government  to  buy 
them  from  the  farmers  at  three  years  old,  and  keep 
them  for  a  year  ?— I  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Government  to  buy  them  at  three  years  old,  and  keep 
them  either  in  some  general  depot  or  some  depot  for 
each  regiment,  until  they  are  four  years  old  ? — I  think 
that  if  you  were  to  increase  all  your  batteries,  for 
instance,  20  per  cent.,  and  take  3-year-old  horses  into 
them,  they  would  mature  better.  With  a  battery 
having  20  extra  horses,  you  have  got  all  the  materials 
there,  and  you  would  always  come  out  with  your 
strength  and  leave  20  horses  behind  ;  and  every 
autumn,  supposing  you  want  those  Autumn  Manoeuvres, 
let  every  battery  colonel  send  you  20  of  his  worst 
horses,  and  let  them  go  through  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres, 
and  afterwards  sell  them  for  whatever  they  will  fetch. 
I  think  you  would  not  want  to  create  depots  or  any 
extensive  establishments,  and  you  would  also  allow  us 
to  begin  buying  horses  on  the  1st  of  April,  which 
we  ought  to  do.  That  is  an  idea  of  my  own, 
and  perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  say 
so,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  practical  thing.  A 
farmer,  knowing  the  Government  regulation  price, 
knows  what  price  he  is  to  expect  for  it.  It  would  all 
depend  upon  how  that  horse  turned  out  the  next  year  ; 
after  12  months'  keep  he  might  find  him  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  would  not  let  him  go  to  the  army  at 
all,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  price  he 
might  take.  I  consider  that  he  would  take  at  least 
.£20  less  at  three  than  at  four  years  old.  I  feel  very 
strongly  the  necessity,  and  the  importance,  and  the 
good  policy  of  commencing  buying  3-year-olds  for  the 
army,  and  I  also  feel  the  importance  of  having  stallions 
premiumed  in  the  way  that  I  have  suggested.  I  think 
that  that  would  encourage  people  generally  to  look  out 
lor  good  stallions,  and  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 
put  their  stallions  at  the  disposal  of  farmers,  because 
they  must  travel,  for  if  a  man  comes  with  an  old  worn- 
out  thing  that  will  cover  at  30J.  at  his  own  door,  he 
will  not  send  his  mare  a  distance  to  another  stallion. 


folks  to  produce  better  supplies  of  either  than  are  pro- 
duced   around   the   metropolis    of    Scotland.      Every 
time  I  travel  to  the  North  I  make  a  point  of  visiting 
the  grass  meadows  on  which  the  cowkeepers  of  Edin- 
burgh depend   for  their  supplies,  and  I  feel  bound  to 
slate  that,  filthy  as  may  be  the  grass-food,  I  have  never 
yet  perceived  any  noxious  odour  rising  from  the  grass, 
or  anything  approaching  thereto— in  fact,  the  atmo- 
sphere is   most   invigorating,  as   thousands  of  tourists 
can   testify.     Some  might   say,    it   is   only  natural  I 
should  appreciate  my  native  air  and  food,  but  then  you 
must  multiply  me  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
add  to  the  product  the  opinions  of  analysts  and  doctors 
of  medicine,  ere  you  arrive  at  the  fact— one  that  cannot 
be  upset,  I  make  bold  to  say— that  there  is  nothing  to 
compare   with  sewage-fed  crops  !      It   is  pleasant  to 
note   how   unanimous   is   the    opinion   of    those   who 
really   know   the  value   of  town-sewage,  their  know- 
ledge  being    based   on   actual  experiment  and   long- 
continued  experience.     The    half-hearted   opinion    of 
the    medical    journal,    reprinted     in    your    columns, 
will  not,  I  think,  bear  great  weight  with  the  medical 
profession.      I    should  like    to    see    the    notes    made 
by  the  German  engineer-inquirer ;  they  might  be   of 
value,  or  they  might  be  worse  than  valueless.     The 
case  for  sewage  is  proven— there  is  no  getting  over 
that ;    we  want    now  to    know,   and  we   demand  to 
know,  all  about  Mr.  Smee's  experience.     If  he  be  what 
Bacon  terms   "an  exact  man"  he  will  be  ready  to 
furnish  his  proof  ;  if  he  be  not  we  must  relegate  his 
presumed   "facts"  to  the  limbo  of  what  is   termed 
"accident."     For  the  present  I  leave  Mr.  Smee  to 
the  preparation  of  his  "  case,"  and  proceed  to  what  is 
of  a  practical  nature.     The  milk  distributed  in  Mary- 
lebone  is  supposed  (it  may  have  been  proved)  to  have 
been   poisoned   by  contact   with   sewage-impregnated 
vessels.     This  impregnation  was  effected  by  means  of 
sewage-poisoned  water,  the  poison  having  percolated 
from  a  cesspool,   through  the  ground,  into  the  well 
supplying  the  water  used  in  washing  the  milk  vessels. 
Can    this   percolation     be     stopped?      Is    there    an 
authority  empowered  to  deal  with  the  subject  ?     The 
question  is  easily  answered.     The  Public   Health  Act, 
1S72,  supplies  the  remedy,  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  the  "  authorities "  to  put  it  in  force.     The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sale  recently  read  a  paper,  at  Boroughbridge,  on 
this  very  subject,  from   which  I  extract  the  following. 
Speaking    of    the    general    provisions    of    the    Act, 
and  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  connection  with  these 
provisions,  the  reverend  gentleman  says  : — "The  sani- 
tary   authority    has     great    powers ;     it    may    order 
nuisances    to  be    removed    or    abated  ;    sewers    and 
systems  of  drainage  to  be  made  or  completed  by  town- 
ships or  individual  owners,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  cess- 
pools to  be  cleansed  and  kept  clean  ;  a  privy  and  ash- 
pit to  be  provided  for  every  house  ;  a  proper  water 
supply  provided ;     and,    if    its    requisitions    are    not 
properly  fulfilled,  it  may  execute  them  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupier,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  very  summary  powers  of  recovery."     Is  there  the 
slightest  necessity  for  saying  anything  more  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  I  think  there  is  for  a  little,  if  only  for  a  platitude 
or  two.     The  place  for  sewage  is — not  in  a  well ;  it 
should  be  a   top-dressing.     There  is  no  need  for  a 
Commission  on   the   subject ;    the   case  of  sewage   is 
proven  in  its  favour.     Mr.    Smee  has  proven  nothing. 
If  the  milk  company  has  to  keep  a  medical  authority 
"  on  the  ground,"  and  charge  the  public  therefor,  it 
will  be  a  swindle  on  both  the  company  and  the  public, 
considering  always  that  we  have  a  Public  Health  Act, 
and  that   the  company  pay  for  good  milk.     In   my 
opinion,  the  company  have  little  to  apologise  for.     I, 
for  one,  do  not  accept  it,   and  think  they  have  done 
their  duty  in  endeavouring  to  reform  dairy  economy. 
If  they  can  do  more,  well  and  good  ;  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  what  they  propose  to  do,  they  have  my 
hearty  thanks  and  good  wishes.  Dun  Edin,  Sept.  2. 

To  this  we  add  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
Times  and  the  Standard: — ■ 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 
Ml  Smee's  communication  to  the  Press  respecting 
his  butter  and  milk  experiences  came  upon  me  like  a 
shock— a  shock,  say,  similar  to  that  delivered  from  a 
Smee's  battery.  Yet  the  excitement  proved  somewhat 
exhilarating  in  the  end,  as  shocks  occasionally  do  ; 
diffusing  warmth  and  arousing  combativeness.  I  may 
observe  here  that  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  his  recent 
address  at  Lyons,  to  the  French  equivalent  of  our 
British  Association,  intimated  that  the  advance  of 
science  in  the  present  century  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  all  the  centuries  gone  into  the  "table  of 
dates."  That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  even  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  history  repeats  itself ;  but,  certts,  it  is  a 
most  wonderful  thing  that  Mr.  Smee's  experience  with 
sewage-grown  grass,  so  very  unsatisfactory  as  that  has 
been  shown  to  be,  should  be  considered  as  proving  that 
typhoid  in  Marylebone  was  due  to  milk  drawn  from 
cows  not  fed  on  sewaged  pabulum.  One  is  tempted  to 
exclaim,  with  Scott's  "creation,"  the  Dominie,  "  Pro- 
di-gious  1 "  Inductive  reasoning  is  a  wonderful  thing 
in  many  cases — in  that  of  the  present  case  superla- 
tively so,  in  my  opinion.  It  may  be  something  to 
the  point  to  note  here  that  I  was  brought 
up,  among  other  things,  on  mdk,  cheese,  and  beef, 
having  as  their  basis  sewaged-grass  from  Craigen- 
tiny,  and  I  think  I  may  challenge  the  ordinary  run  of 


I.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times:— 

Sewage- ;rcntm  Products  at  Merthyr. — The  Merthyr 
Tydfil  sewage  filtering  and  sewage  irrigation  scheme 
having  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three  years, 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Clerk  to  the  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Local  Board  of  Health,  sends  us,  at  the  desire  of  his 
Board,  the  following  extract  from  the  periodical  report 
of  Mr.  Dyke,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
district: — "  Much  discussion  has  recently  arisen  as  to 
the  supposed  injurious  effects  which  would  follow  upon 
the  use  of  vegetable  food  by  men  and  animals  when 
that  food  was  grown  on  land  watered  by  sewage.  To 
you  and  to  the  public  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood 
it  is  well  known  that  now  for  three  summers  and  two 
winters  large  quantities  of  vegetables  have  been  grown 
on  land  specially  prepared,  watered  by  the  strained 
sewage  from  this  town,  and  also  that  very  large 
supplies  of  green  food  for  animals  have  been  obtained 
therefrom.  The  use  of  these  vegetables  and  grasses 
for  so  long  a  period  by  men  and  animals  would  cer- 
tainly by  this  time  have  shown  some  evidences  of  the 
evil  consequences  assumed  to  result  from  the  mode  of 
growth.  It  has  been  my  duty  carefully  to  watch  the 
mode  of  culture,  and  to  note  any  unfavourable  signs  ; 
but,  so  far  from  being  able  to  discover  any  such,  I  can 
with  confidence  point  out  to  you  certain  facts  which 
show  that  the  assumed  perniciousness  of  the  use  of 
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vegetables  so  grown  is  without  any  basis  of  truth. 
First,  milk  forms  the  chief  food  of  children.  The 
supply  of  this  liquid  nourishment  was,  until  lately, 
very  scanty  in  Merthyr,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  supply  was  more  abundant  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  of  1S72-3,  and  also  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  Italian  Rye-grass,  Carrots,  Mangels, 
&c,  grown  on  the  sewage-watered  lands,  were  used 
during  those  periods  as  fodder  for  milch  cows.  Were 
any  pernicious  effects  in  the  health  of  children  noticed? 
Certainly  not ;  for  while  the  mortality  of  the  young 
under  five  years  old  formerly  averaged  48,  50,  and  52 
out  of  each  hundred  deaths,  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1S73  the  average  was  but  39  per  cent.  Secondly, 
diarrhcea  would  be  a  form  of  disease  that  would  very 
quickly  be  set  up  in  human  beings  by  the  use  of  vege- 
table food  tainted  by  sewage.  The  number  of  Cab- 
bages grown  on  the  filtration  and  irrigation  areas 
during  the  last  30  months  would  number  many  tens  of 
thousands.  All  have  been  consumed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Merthyr  and  the  neighbourhood.  Has  diarrhoea 
been  thereby  incited  ?  On  the  contrary,  last  year  the 
Registrar-General  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
diarrhoea  was  less  prevalent  in  Merthyr  than  in  any  place 
in  England  and  Wales  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  fatal  cases  from  this  disease  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1S73  were  but  two,  and  those  infants  at  the  breast. 
Tried,  then,  by  these  two  tests — the  use  of  fresh  fodder 
grown  on  sewage-watered  lands  by  milk-giving  animals 
and  of  vegetables  (similarly  grown)  by  human  beings 
— the  experiences  of  the  population  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  demonstrate  the  perfect  salubrity  of  the 
vegetable  food  so  grown." 

2.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard : — 

Sewage  Farms.  —  Notwithstanding  the  evidence 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  print  in  support  of  sewage 
irrigation,  and  that  such  evidence  is  given  in  detail  by 
practical  persons,  and  in  many  instances  by  medical 
men  of  eminence,  Mr.  Smee  continues  to  warn  the 
public  against  the  system,  and  to  point  out  the  evils 
which  follow  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Smee  gives  no  details.  He  points  to  no  sewage 
farm  in  support  of  his  argument,  on  which  putrid 
sewage  and  putrid  food  and  putrid  produce  cause  the 
evils  which  he  describes  as  the  necessary  consequences 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sewage  farm  "  as  now  laid 
out."  Even  if  he  could  do  so,  and  that  the  state  of 
things  upon  any  farm  in  the  country  justified,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  his  statements,  he  would  but  ex- 
pose an  abuse  of  a  system  otherwise  complete. 

If,  however,  we  may  judge  of  Mr.  Smee's  reasoning 
by  the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to  you  of 
August  30,  I  do  not  think  the  public  will  attach  too 
much  importance  to  his  warning.  He  says  that 
"  Sewage  on  a  single  farm  is  rightly  condemned,  but 
an  aggregation  of  a  hundred  farms  with  sewage  to 
constitute  a  sewage  farm  is  considered  by  the  sewage 
theorists  free  from  harm."  That  is  to  say,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  sewage  upon  the  Oxfordshire  farms  caused 
the  amount  of  disease  and  death  from  which  London 
has  lately  suffered  ;  so,  therefore,  a  sewage  farm  will 
cause  injury  in  proportion  to  the  enormously  increased 
quantity  of  sewage  which  it  receives. 

Mr.  Smee,  however,  seems  to  forget,  which  I  hope 
the  public  will  remember,  that  upon  the  Oxfordshire 
farm  the  sewage  was  in  the  wrong  place,  namely,  the 
well  ;  and  that  upon  the  sewage  farm  it  is  in  the  right 
place,  namely,  the  land  ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Smee's 
deduction  is  an  improper  one. 

I,  however,  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Smee  that  sewage 
farms  should  be  subject  to  such,  supervision  as  shall 
ensure  safety  to  the  community,  and  I  am  not  afraid, 
provided  there  is  always  a  sufficient  area  of  land  on 
which  to  apply  the  sewage,  that  the  most  ordinary 
intellect  will  be  able  to  observe  the  sanitary  conditions 
which  may  be  made  hereafter  to  rule  the  working  of 
sewage  farms.  Henry  J.  Morgan,  Lodge  Farm,  Bark- 
ingt  Essex,  Sept.  2. 


MILKING. 

There  are  three  distinct  points  to  be  regarded  in 
milking.  The  first  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  cow, 
the  second  to  cleanliness,  and  the  third  to  the  manner 
of  extracting  the  milk.  The  cow  is  naturally  sluggish 
in  her  movements,  and  should  not  be  hurried  out  of  her 
natural  gait.  She  should  never  be  driven  to  the  place 
of  milking  faster  than  a  walk,  and  if  she  has  far  to  go, 
the  walk  should  be  a  slow  one.  Hurrying  a  cow  when 
she  is  full,  and  the  weather  warm,  hastens  the  circula- 
tion of  her  blood,  and  heats  both  her  blood  and  her 
milk.  A  very  little  heating  of  the  blood  perceptibly 
affects  the  milk.  It  increases  its  odour  as  well,  raises 
its  temperature,  and  modifies  the  butter  or  cheese  made 
from  it.  On  this  account  driving  cows  with  a  dog  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  We  have  seen  the  milk  of  a 
dairy  numbering  over  30  cows  perceptibly  affected  by 
the  milk  of  a  single  cow  driven  in  haste  by  a  dog.  She 
happened  to  be  out  at  night,  and  was  accidentally  left 
in  the  lot  150  rods  distant,  when  the  herd  was  driven 
to  the  barn.  Against  our  protest,  a  dog  was  sent  after 
her,  and  she  came  running  to  the  barn,  panting  and 
frightened.  In  10  or  15  minutes  afterwards  she  gave 
about  6  quarts  of  milk  instead  of  10,  hot  and  odori- 
ferous. It  was  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and, 
as  was  then  customary,  left  through  the  night  without 
any  other  cooling  than  it  got  by  stirring.     The  extra 


odour  of  the  feverish  milk,  acting  as  a  ferment  in  the 
slowly  cooling  mass,  made  its  impress  upon  the  milk 
and  curd  of  the  next  day.  The  milk  of  this  cow  was 
not  regular  till  after  several  milkings.  This  was  an 
extreme  case.  Less  heating  and  worrying  produces 
less  effect,  but  never  fails  to  do  injury. 

Unless  the  number  of  cows  is  very  small,  and  they 
are  all  very  quiet  and  peaceable,  they  had  better  be 
fastened  in  a  milking  barn  or  shaded  stalls,  rather  than 
to  be  milked  in  an  open  yard.  A  large  herd  requires 
a  yard  so  large  as  to  give  too  much  chance  for  dodging, 
running,  hooking,  and  disturbing  each  other.  It  soon 
becomes  trod  up  and  filthy,  especially  in  moist  weather. 
The  practice  of  milking  in  open  yards  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  use,  especially  in  large  dairies.  All  harsh  and 
violent  treatment  should  be  entirely  avoided.  Pain 
and  fear,  worrying  and  solicitude,  are  clearly  detri- 
mental to  milk  secretion,  and  never  fail  to  make  the 
cow  hold  back  a  part  of  her  mess,  if  they  occur  at  the 
time  of  milking.  Kind  and  gentle  treatment  and 
quietude  promote  secretion,  and  are  absolutely  essential 
to  drawing  all  the  milk. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  in  milking,  and  it  is  so  obvious  that  milk 
which  is  to  be  used  for,  or  to  be  manufactured  into, 
human  food  should  be  perfectly  clean,  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  filthy  practices  creep 
into  use.  One  of  these  is  milking  in  the  rain  or  when 
the  cow  is  so  wet  that  the  water  will  run  down  her 
sides  and  drip  into  the  milk  pail.  The  hair  and  skin 
of  the  cow  are  covered  with  accumulations  of  perspira- 
tion, and  to  soak  these  up  and  rinse  them  down  her 
sides  into  the  milk,  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  filthy. 
Another  defect  sometimes  occurs  from  not  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  teats  and  udder  before  beginning 
to  milk.  A  thorough  brushing  is  always  necessary 
to  get  off  the  loose  hairs  and  dirt,  and  if  the  teats  have 
become  otherwise  filthy  they  should  be  washed,  but 
not  milked  till  they  are  dry.  A  pail  of  water  and  a 
cloth  should  always  be  at  hand  for  this  purpose. 
When  milking  is  done  in  a  stable,  there  is  sometimes  a 
neglect  to  provide  absorbents  to  soak  up  liquid  excre- 
ment, and  to  prevent  spattering.  This  is  both  a  viola- 
tion of  cleanliness  and  wasteful.  It  can  easily  be 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  straw,  sawdust,  dried 
muck,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Still  another  filthy 
practice  is  that  of  drawing  a  little  milk  into  the  hand 
and  wetting  the  teats  with  it  before  beginning  to  milk. 
Some  milkers  insist  that  this  is  not  uncleanly  ;  to 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  that  any  person 
whose  sense  of  neatness  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  discover, 
without  argument,  that  the  practice  is  a  filthy  one,  is 
unfit  either  to  milk  or  work  about  a  dairy.  Besides 
objections  on  the  score  of  filth,  the  first  milk  drawn 
contains  so  little  cream  and  so  much  saline  matter,  that 
it  makes  the  surface  of  the  teats  dry  and  harsh,  and 
inclines  them  to  chap.  If,  after  the  milking  is  done, 
the  pail  is  set  aside  and  the  teats  wet  with  some  of  the 
very  last  strippings,  that  are  little  else  than  cream, 
there  would  be  less  objection  to  the  practice.  To 
mention  in  detail  all  the  points  that  offend  against 
cleanliness  would  be  tedious.  They  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  left  to  the  milker's  sense  of  neatness,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  of  an  appreciative  character. 
Uncleanly  milking  is  quite  too  common.  If  all  the 
milk  of  which  butter  and  cheese  are  made  could  be 
taken  to  the  dairy-house  as  undefiled  as  it  exists  in  the 
udder,  the  price  of  those  luxuries  would  be  at  once 
materially  advanced. 

The  manipulations  in  milking  are  best  learned  by 
practice.  However  plain  and  simple  the  art  of  milking 
a  cow  may  be  considered,  the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  may  have  much  to  do  in  modifying  the 
profits  of  the  dairy.  A  description  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  udder  will  explain  the  reason  for  certain 
directions  insisted  on  as  essential,  which  might  other- 
wise appear  unimportant.  The  udder  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  except  as 
they  are  held  together  by  membranous  ligaments. 
The  milk  in  each  is  held  in  confluent  tubes,  which, 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  are  all  contracted  into  one, 
just  above  the  teat  ;  the  milk  entering  that  funnel- 
shaped  organ  by  a  single  channel.  Just  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  teat  the  walls  of  this  channel  are  contracted, 
and  the  contraction  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  muscular 
fibres.  The  will  of  the  cow  can  operate  on  this  band, 
contracting  or  expanding  it  at  pleasure,  making  it 
operate  like  a  valve.  At  the  junction  of  each  smaller 
tube  with  a  larger  one  is  a  similar  contraction  and 
band,  also  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Ordinarily, 
these  bands  are  contracted  (as  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder)  so  that  the  milk  has  to  crowd  its  way  through 
them  to  get  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  tubes. 
This  is  an  admirable  arrangement  for  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  milk  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  udder, 
and  preventing  it  from  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
teats.  When  the  udder  is  full,  if  the  milk  is 
drawn  out  of  the  teats,  relieving  the  pressure 
in  them,  it  requires  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will 
of  the  cow  to  prevent  the  pressure  above  from  crowd- 
ing the  milk  down  to  fill  the  vacancy.  If  the  udder  is 
only  partly  filled,  she  can  hold  the  milk  back  more 
easily  ;  and  the  less  there  is  in  it,  the  more  easily  can 
she  maintain  the  tension  of  the  muscular  bands  neces- 
sary to  prevent  entirely  the  milk  from  flowing  through 
them.  When  the  milker  first  takes  hold  of  the  teats 
I  and  begins  to  milk,  the  excitement  causes  the  cow  to 


contract  the  bands  so  firmly  as  to  hold  back  the  milk 
perfectly  for  a  time.  But  presently  this  vigorous  con- 
traction will  begin  to  slacken,  and  the  milk  will  begin 
to  pour  through,  and  if  all  is  quiet  she  will  relax  the 
bands  fully,  when  the  milk  all  settles  down  upon  the 
teats,  and  if  quickly  drawn  it  can  be  all  milked  out  to 
the  very  last  drop.  But  this  perfect  relaxation  will 
only  last  for  a  short  time.  If  the  milk  is  not  soon 
extracted  she  will  begin  to  tighten  up  the  muscular 
bands  again,  and  the  last  part  of  her  mess  will  be  held 
back  and  permanently  retained  when  the  milker  pro- 
bably  thinks  he  has  got  it  all,  because  it  stops  coming. 
A  cow  should,  therefore,  be  milked  quickly  as  well  as 
quietly.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  part  with  her  milk  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  calf  will  draw  a  large  mess  of  milk  in 
three  minues,  and  a  milker  should  come  as  near  that 
time  as  possible.  If  the  time  of  milking  is  much  pro- 
longed she  will  become  impatient,  and  be  sure  not  to 
"give  down"  perfectly.  The  quickest  milker  gets 
the  most  and  best  milk,  because  he  gets  all  the 
"strippings,"  which  are  the  richest  part. 

The  more  quiet  and  peaceable  the  cows  can  be  kept 
while  being  milked,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  relaxa- 
tion of  their  udders,  and  the  longer  will  it  last.  If 
anything  occurs  to  disturb  or  excite  or  attract  their 
attention,  the  relaxation  will  cease  in  a  moment,  and  if 
it  occurs  near  the  close  of  milking  some  of  the  best 
milk  will  be  held  back  till  the  next  milking,  when  it 
will  have  become  the  poor  blue  milk  that  is  first 
drawn.  A  double  loss  ensues  from  every  such 
occurrence,  because  leaving  milk  in  a  cow's  bag 
always  tends  to  diminish  secretion.  The  method  of 
milking  and  of  treating  the  cows  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  facts.  They  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  comfortable  and  free  from  excitement  as 
possible.  To  accomplish  this  regularity  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  cows  should  come  slowly  and 
peaceably  into  the  barn  or  yard,  but  promptly,  at  a 
certain  hour.  Five  in  the  morning  and  5  at  night 
are  good  hours.  Some  milk  at  5  in  the  morning  and 
7  at  night,  but  it  is  not  well  to  divide  the  time  so 
unequally.  Observations  have  shown  that  milkings 
12  hours  apart  will  give  30  lb.  of  cheese  to  the  cow,  in 
a  season,  more  than  when  they  are  10  and  14  houis 
apart,  and  a  greater  inequality  will  make  more  diL 
ference  still. 

An  hour  is  long  enough  to  keep  the  herd  confined, 
and  milkers  enough  should  be  employed  to  complete 
the  work  in  that  time.  This  will  require  about  one 
hand  to  ten  cows,  and  that  number  is  about  as  mary 
as  one  can  safely  milk  at  a  time  without  any  danger  of 
injury  to  the  hands  of  the  milker  or  to  the  cows.  The 
number  had  better  be  less  than  more.  Each  milker 
should  have  certain  cows  to  milk,  and  he  should  milk 
the  same  ones  every  time,  and  in  the  same  order,  so  as 
to  divide  the  time  equally.  Changing  milkers  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  cow,  and  excites  a  little  feeling  of 
cautiousness,  and  she  does  not  "give  down  "  as  per- 
fectly as  when  always  milked  by  the  same  person. 
Each  milker  should  have  a  good  stool  of  his  own,  and 
when  he  sits  down  to  milk  should  sit  snug  up  to  the 
cow.  Getting  off  at  arm's  length  not  only  makes  awk- 
ward and  hard  work  for  the  milker,  but  it  exposes  his 
every  motion  to  the  gaze  of  the  cow,  and  keeps  her 
attention  aroused,  and  gives  her  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion if  she  should  feel  disposed  to  use  it.  Pail  room 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  mess  should  always  be 
within  reach  of  the  milker,  for  toward  the  last  end  of 
the  milking  he  cannot  get  up  and  sit  down  again,  and 
get  all  the  milk.  When  once  begun  a  cow  should  not 
be  left  till  she  is  finished. 

The  pail  being  placed  safely  against  catching  dirt  and 
spilling,  let  the  work  go  on  silently,  and  as  rapidly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  always  using  both  hands.  Milk 
the  left  hind  teat  with  the  right  forward  one,  and  the 
right  hind  one  with  the  left  forward,  changing  teats 
often  enough  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  udder  about  equally.  Hold  the  left  arm 
firmly  toward  the  right  leg  of  the  cow,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  press  it  back  and  protect  the  pail  with  the  least 
disturbance  if  she  should  kick  or  step  forward.  The 
milker  should  be  careful  to  avoid  every  occasion  of 
discomfort  to  the  cow.  He  should  keep  her  teats 
sound  and  healthy  by  oiling  them  if  they  are  inclined 
to  chap  or  crack  ;  he  should  also  be  careful  to  take 
hold  so  as  not  to  pinch  a  part  of  them  between  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  and  his  hand  ;  and  he  should  see 
that  his  finger-nails  do  not,  like  hawks'  claws,  do 
violence  to  the  teats  when  pressing  them.  If  anything 
occurs  to  disturb  the  cow,  or  make  her  start  or  kick, 
treat  her  kindly,  and  soothe  her  with  caressing  tones, 
and  abate  the  disturbance  as  much  as  possible.  Use  no 
harsh  language  or  violence.  All  severity  is  sure  to  make 
a  cow  keep  back  all  the  milk  she  can.  It  not  only 
fails  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  but  does  positive  injury,  and  makes  matters 
worse  by  cultivating  a  fractious  disposition  in  both  cow 
and  milker.  The  man  who  cannot  govern  his  temper 
had  better  let  milking  alone.  If  a  cow  kicks  or  is  Un- 
easy, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  she  is  malicious.  It  is 
very  likely  because  she  is  hurt,  or  in  some  way  made 
uncomfortable,  and  the  cause  of  discomfort  should  be 
found  and  removed.  When  milking  is  comfortably 
and  properly  performed,  the  cow  evidently  enjoys  the 
operation.  She  manifests  her  pleasure  by  her  quiet- 
ness and  a  placid  demeanour,  and  often  by  putting 
herself  in  a  way  to  be  milked,  and  showing  impatience 
if  it  is  not  done  when  she  expects  it.    Kindness  is  by 
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far  the  best  agent  for  regulating  the  habits  of  the  dairy. 
All  unusual  noises  and  loud  talking  and  singing  should 
be  avoided,  because  they  excite  the  attention,  and  pre- 
vent relaxation  in  their  udders.  A  strange  dog  passing 
through  the  yard  or  farm  has  made  many  a  cow  hold 
back  a  pint  of  her  best  milk.  Whistling  or  low  sing- 
ing may  have  no  particular  effect  upon  the  cows,  but 
they  had  better  be  omitted,  because  they  retard  work. 
The  singing  milker  is  very  sure  to  be  behindhand.  A 
slow,  quarrelsome,  or  noisy  milker,  will  waste  more 
than  his  wages,  and  had  better  be  kept  away  from  the 
cows.  When  a  cow  is  nearly  milked,  the  hand,  as  it 
grasps  the  teat,  should  reach  up  a  little  above  the  teat, 
so  as  to  press  the  milk  down  through  the  valve  or  con- 
traction at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  every  time  the  milk 
is  pressed  out  of  the  teat  the  milker  should  pull  down 
on  it,  not  with  a  jerk,  but  gently.  When  the  milk  is 
nearly  exhausted  from  the  udder,  this  pulling  down  on 
the  teat  pulls  open  the  contractions  at  the  junctions  of 
the  tubes,  and  lets  the  milk  run  down,  and  is  necessary 
to  procure  all  the  milk.  The  omission  of  this  opera- 
tion leaves  a  part  of  the  milk  in  the  tubes,  and  is  what 
has  made  every  milking  machine  a  failure.  —  The 
Canada  Fbrmer. 


jioiitt  Correspondence. 

Agricultural  Statistics.— Tn  your  last  number, 
under  this  heading,  you  republish  a  letter  from  a 
"  Tenant-Farmer  "  to  the  [forth  British  Agriculturist. 
As  that  gentleman,  although  an  advocate  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  agricultural  returns,  writes  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Board  of  Trade  makes  a  distinction 
between  tenant-farmers  and  owners  of  land  when  apply- 
ing for  information  as  to  the  acreage  of  land  and  the 
number  of  live  stock,  allow  me  through  your  columns 
to  assure  the  "Tenant-Farmer"  that  he  is  mistaken 
upon  this  point,  and  he  would  find  by  inquiry  of  the 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue  who  collects  the  agricultural 
returns  in  the!"  Tenant-Farmer's"  neighbourhood,  that 
precisely  the  same  form  is  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  all  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  whether 
tenants  or  owners.  The  "  Tenant-Farmer  "  must  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  waste  heath  or  mountain  land 
is  expressly  excluded  from  the  agricultural  returns,  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  direction  in  the  official 
form  or  schedule  under  the  heading  for  permanent 
pasture.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  in  returns 
having  reference  only  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  as  otherwise  the  acreage  of  bond  fide 
pasture  land  might  be  most  unduly  exaggerated  in 
hilly  districts.  To  denote  the  quantity  of  waste  or 
uncultivated  land  both  in  Scotland  and  England  is  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest,  but  a  mere  return  of 
acreage  without  an  indication  of  the  character  of  such 
land  might  greatly  mislead  and  give  rise  to  expecta- 
tions with  respect  to  land  that  could  not  possibly  be 
realised.  I  remember  reading  ill  an  agricultural 
journal  not  very  long  since  a  report  of  a  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  at  a  meeting  in  an  English 
county,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  land  of  England  were 
equally  divided  amongst  the  population  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  would  have  six  acres,  and  he  would 
be  driving  his  gig.  Now  this  gentleman  was  probably 
one  of  those  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
statistics,  but  had  he  looked  at  the  agricultural  returns 
he  would  there  have  seen  that  the  total  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1S72  was  23,067,835,  and  the 
total  acreage  of  land  of  all  descriptions,  and  of 
■water  —  or  in  other  words  the  total  area  —  was 
37,324,915  acres,  showing  that  such  a  division 
of  the  land  as  he  mentioned  was  impossible.  But 
I  merely  write  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which 
might,  without  explanation,  make  some  tenant- 
farmers,  otherwise  favourable  to  the  agricultural 
returns,  disinclined  to  furnish  information  for  them  in 
the  future.  1  think  a  reference  to  the  published 
returns,  and  the  official  reports  with  which  they  are 
prefaced,  wdl  show  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  since  the 
agricultural  returns  for  Great  Britain  were  first  collected 
under  its  direction  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  has 
endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  the  usefulness 
and  interest  of  the  returns  ;  and  in  the  report  upon 
the  returns  for  1S70  or  1871,  it  was  mentioned  that  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  average  of  waste  land  or  "  commons  " 
had  been  made  without  successful  results.  Statist, 
September  10. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  as  a  Fodder  Plant. — 
The  crop  of  this  tuberous-rooted  Sunflower  is  very  fine 
this  season  ;  and  I  cut  a  lot  of  tops  and  gave  them  to 
the  cows,  to  see  what  the  views  were  of  cattle  that  had 
never  tasted  Sunflower  tops  before.  I  mention  this  to 
prevent  any  cavil  on  the  score  of  cattle  liking  this  kind 
of  food.  About  the  time  that  the  Potato  disease  first 
appeared  in  England,  I  called  attention  to  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  and  since  that  time  I  have  again  reminded 
cultivators  of  its  importance.  On  my  first  notice  I  was 
anxious  for  the  tubers  to  take  the  place  of  the  Potatos  ; 
but  after  cultivating  the  plant  for  many  years,  and 
watching  the  progress  of  its  culture  by  others,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  for  weight  of  fodder  in 
the  haulm  alone  we  have  no  other  hardy  plant  that 
will  carry  such  a  weight  of  fodder  as  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Sunflower.  At  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  garden 
at  Worsley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  I  saw  the  plant 
properly  cultivated  and  growing  to  perfection.     I  have 


seen  it  everywhere  in  its  original  neglected  state — in 
some  outside  corner  a  thicket  truly  broadcast.  But 
this  refers  to  its  garden  treatment,  and  as  nobody  cares 
to  learn  its  proper  mode  of  cookery,  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
asked  for  by  the  cook  ;  and  if  it  is  mismanaged 
in  the  kitchen  once,  it  is  not  likely  to  get  into 
favour  again  for  some  time ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  neglect  of  the  plant  does  not  alter  its  character  and 
"capabilities  ; "  and  whatever  maybe  said  of  its  tubers, 
no  matter,  for  it  is  the  flower-stem  that  now  concerns 
us,  and  that  not  for  the  garden  but  for  the  farm.  This 
being  a  favourable  season  the  stalks  have  reached  a 
great  height  ;  those  by  the  roadside  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cheadle  could  not  be  less  than 
10  or  12  feet  high,  and  having  fine  green  leaves  and 
tops,  of  which  the  cattle  are  very  fond.  From  calcula- 
tions that  I  made  in  Staffordshire  more  than  20  years 
ago,  this  plant,  if  allowed  to  grow  thickly  on  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  its  tops,  will  turn  out  some  50 
or  60  tons  per  acre  of  good  green  herbage.  As  the  plant 
rarely  flowers,  the  stem  is  partly  filled  with  vegetable 
matter  and  partly  hollow,  and  the  hard  parts,  while 
green,  could  be  cut  or  crushed  or  altogether  rejected, 
just  as  fodder  is  scarce  or  otherwise  ;  but  surely  such  a 
plant,  with  so  much  of  the  fill-basket  style,  and,  more- 
over, such  a  sure  cropper,  should  come  to  the 
front  more  than  it  does.  The  liquor  in  which  the 
tubers  have  been  boiled  should  not  be  given  in  any 
form  to  either  man  or  beast,  and  with  this  simple  pre- 
caution there  is  no  other  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using 
the  tuberous-rooted  Sunflower.  In  calling  attention  to 
the  plant  at  this  time,  any  one  can  see  plenty  of  speci- 
mens whereby  he  may  judge  of  the  eligibility  of  trying 
it  on  the  farm.  Barren  sand  watered  with  sewage 
would  do  wonders  with  this  leafy  plant,  having  such 
powers  of  assimilation:  When  we  see  immense  Pump- 
kins growing  on  a  manure  heap,  we  might  think  that 
the  plants  would  be  glutted,  and  get  unhealthy ;  but 
we  forget  the  fleece  of  foliage  which  they  carry,  and 
"  hide  the  ruin  that  they  feed  upon  ; "  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  plant  worthy  of  the  name  of  scavenger  this  Sun- 
flower is  one,  for  it  does  double  duty,  having  a  crop  of 
tubers  to  get  up,  as  well  as  a  crop  of  flower-stalks  to 
maintain.  This  plant  requires  to  be  kept  before  the 
public,  and  if  you  could  spare  a  corner  of  your  valuable 
paper  once  a  year  to  recommend  it,  some  good  wculd 
no  doubt  eventually  be  done,  as  we  have  all  the 
materials  on  the  spot  to  go  into  the  business  in  the 
spring  of  1874.  A.  Forsyth. 

Tenant-Right  in  Lime. — Will  some  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  tried  liming  say  what  is  the 
proper  rate  of  interest  to  charge  a  tenant,  where  the 
landlord  finds  him  lime,  so  as  to  enable  the  landlord 
to  get  back  his  capital  with  5  per  cent,  interest?  If 
lime,  as  is  the  common  opinion,  is  exhausted  in  about 
seven  years,  one-seventh  of  the  amount  spent,  say 
14  per  cent.,  should  be  repaid  every  year,  in  addition 
to  5  per  cent,  for  interest ;  but  as  the  original  amount 
is  yearly  diminishing,  a  fraction  over  17  per  cent, 
should  repay  it  all.  Considering,  however,  that  there 
may  be  some  little  benefit  left  to  the  land  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  I  have  been  asking  only  15  per  cent., 
which  is  2  per  cent,  loss  to  me,  but  the  tenants  only 
offer  5  per  cent.  What  would  be  a  fair  amount  to  pay 
so  as  to  be  just  to  both  parties  ?  The  soil  being  a  stiff 
clay,  lime  is  particularly  beneficial  to  it.  J.  R.  Haig, 
Highfields  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells.  [The  calculation 
should  be  based  on  a  duration  of  at  least  12  years, 
if  a  heavy  dressing,  say  one  bushel  per  perch,  is 
applied.] 

The  "Tagasate"  of  the  Canary  Islands. — 
In  the  Reports  by  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  on  British 
Trade  Abroad,  part  2  of  this  year,  recently  issued,  I 
find  Consul  Grattan,  in  his  report  on  the  Canary 
Islands,  says: — "There  is  a  shrub  named  Tagasate 
(Cytisus  proliferus,  var.)  which  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  grows  spontaneously  at  the 
Island  of  Palma  ;  it  has  been  cultivated  and  used  by  a 
few  landowners  at  TenerifTe  as  food  for  cattle,  and  it 
could  be  propagated  to  any  extent  ;  it  is  sown  in 
sandy  and  stony  places,  and  thrives  better  there  than 
in  rich  soils.  The  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet ;  it  is  covered  with  small  tender  leaves, 
which  with  the  stalks  and  branches,  when  chopped  up, 
are  much  relished  by  the  cattle.  The  shrubs  are 
pruned  twice  a  year — in  June  and  December  ;  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  more  nutritious  than  any  other  sort 
of  pasture  produced  in  the  Canary  Islands."  Consul 
Grattan  adds: — "A  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  bred  in  these  islands  would,  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  manure,  prove  very  beneficial  to  agriculture  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  manure  obtained  from  cattle 
feeding  on  Tagasate  is  extremely  fertilizing."  Am  I 
right  in  believing  that  the  Tagasate  is  a  variety  of  the 
Cytisus  proliferus,  which  is  figured  (plate  121)  in 
volume  2  of  the  Botanical  Register  ?  According  to  it 
"This  fine  evergreen  shrub  is  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Masson 
in  1779.  In  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  is  found 
on  the  mountains,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Scobon. 
With  us  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
will  grow  to  a  considerable  height,  producing  a  stem 
an  inch  in  diameter."  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  of 
our  colonies  and  possessions  the  thriving  cultivation  in 
"stony  and  sandy  places"  of  a  shrub  like  this  Cytisus 
proliferus  would  be  a  precious  resource,   if   not  an 


agricultural  element  of  almost  incalculable  value. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  avail  myself  of  your  widely  circulated 
paper  to  draw  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  Consul 
Grattan's  description  of  the  Tagasate  of  the  Canary 
Islands  as  a  highly  nutritive  food  for  cattle  in  warm 
climates,  fames  White,  Kemp  Tenon,  August  30. 
[We  learn  from  Kew  that  the  Tagasaie  of  the  Canary 
Islands  is,  as  our  correspondent  surmises,  a  variety  of 
Cytisus  proliferus.] 

Harvest  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's  to  Man- 
chester.— Around  Bury,  one  can  rejoice  in  the  fre- 
quent rains,  as  calculated  to  develope  the  root  crops 
without  injuring  the  corn,  for  the  fields  are  pretty  well 
all  clear,  and  the  harvest  is  home  in  splendid  condition. 
Only  a  few  pieces  of  Barley  were  seen  out  between  Bury 
and  Cambridge  [last  week],  but  not  a  single  sheaf  of 
Wheat.  Leaving  Cambridge  for  Peterborough,  the  con- 
dition of  things  quickly  changed.  Most  of  the  fields 
were  full  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Beans.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  not  even  reaped,  and  not  a  third  part  are 
carried.  The  rain  has  been  falling  in  torrents  on  the 
corn,  and  field  after  field  crowded  with  shocks  are 
drenched  through  with  the  recent  rains.  Pondering 
the  letters  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Anderson,  &c,  in  the 
Times,  we  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  the  harvest,  be  it 
much  or  little,  or  a  20  per  cent,  below  an  average,  is 
safely  gathered  in.  A  run  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  to  the  North  dispels  the  happy  illusion,  and  shows 
that  much  of  the  harvest  yet  trembles  in  the  balanre 
of  the  weather  of  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
A  run  through  the  Fens  also  tells  one  where  the  Oats 
come  from — a  question  by  no  means  easily  solved  by 
esidents  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Here, 
however,  may  be  seen  often  any  breadth  of  Oats  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  and  all  through  the  northern  counties 
and  Scotland,  Oats  largely  predominate  over  other 
grain.  Leaving  the  Fens,  and  coming  to  Stamford, 
harvest  operations  are  more  advanced  ;  and  thus  all 
the  way  to  Manchester  the  country  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  Fen  state  as  far  as  harvest  operations  are  con. 
cerned.  I  even  saw  some  green  Wheat,  and  large 
breadths  of  Wheat  and  Barley  uncut.  The  crops 
are  heavy,  and  if  the  yield  equals  the  bulk  it  will  be 
remarkably  good.  Some  of  the  Barleys  are  terribly 
full  of  Thistles  and  weeds.  The  root  crops  are  gene- 
rally in  splendid  condition.  The  weather  is  all-in-all 
for  the  harvest  in  the  North,  and  it  looks  about  as 
bad  as  can  be  this  morning.  D.  T.  Fish,  Sept.  3. 


BER  WICK-ON-  TWEED. 

The  Price  of  Labour.— -Mr.  John  Stapleton,  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  lately  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Price  of  Labour  in  the  Future,"  in  the  school-room, 
Spittal.  The  Mayor  of  Berwick  (Alderman  James 
Purves)  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Stapleton  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks — 

I  think  that  upon  the  whole  the  effect  of  combina- 
tion has  been  to  enable  the  labourer  to  make  better 
bargains  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  This 
action  is  two-fold.  It  is  against  the  master  whose 
profit  he  wishes  to  confine,  and  against  the  purchaser 
from  whom  he  wishes  to  extort  the  highest  obtainable 
price.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  urged  on  from 
below  by  the  pressure  from  their  workmen,  masters  are 
driven  to  exact  prices  from  their  customers  which  other- 
wise they  would  never  have  thought  of.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  money  which  goes  to  increase 
wages  is  entirely  lost  to  those  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who  do  not  share  in  the  increase.  In  as  far  as  the 
increased  wage  enables  the  labourer  to  escape,  not  only 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons  of  his  wife  and 
children  as  well,  the  evil  arising  from  unwholesome  food, 
ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and  insufficient  clothing,  the 
whole  community  is  a  gainer.  Enjoying  better  health, 
he  gives  better  work  for  the  new  wage  than  he  did  for 
the  old  ;  therefore  he  does  not  enhance  the  price  of 
the  commodity  on  which  he  works  to  the  extent  of  the 
increase  in  his  wages.  Among  the  other  advantages 
which  he  obtains  is  improved  education  for  his 
children.  He  rears  a  generation  of  labourers  superior 
to  his  own.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
sons  of  the  people  tends  to  cheapen  production.  The 
more  common  education  becomes  the  less  the  difference 
must  be  between  the  various  sorts  of  labour,  as  well 
as  between  the  various  ranks  in  the  industrial  hierarchy. 
When  many  are  sufficiently  educated  to  enter  them, 
the  ranks  of  those  trades  in  which  a  high  standard  of 
education  is  required  will  be  inevitably  crowded, 
competition  will  bring  down  the  wage,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  those  trades  be  lowered.  In  the  same 
way  when  many  men  are  fit  to  take  the  foreman's 
place,  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  command  a  salary 
as  much  above  that  of  the  ordinary  workman  as  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Clerical  work  becomes  cheaper  as 
education  advances.  Indeed,  the  day  is  probably  not 
far  distant  when  the  clerk  will  be  so  badly  paid  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  head  above  the  skilled 
labourer. 

We  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  a  two-rold 
process  is  going  on.  First,  the  upward  tendency  of 
wages  generally  ;  secondly,  the  tendency  to  equality 
among  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  labour.     The 
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first  raises,  but  the  second  lowers,  the  prices  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  work  necessary  to  accomplish  a  given 
object,  or  to  produce  a  particular  commodity.  The 
worst  use  a  labourer  can  make  of  his  earnings  is  to 
spend  them  in  drink.  But  even  this  use  of  his  wages 
he  cannot  make  without  conferring  a  benefit  on  the 
other  members  of  society.  The  revenue  laws  are  so 
contrived  that  every  shilling  spent  on  alcoholic  liquors 
yields  its  contribution  to  the  exchequer.  The  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  revenue  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  the  labouring 
classes  have  enjoyed  having  enabled  them  to  consume 
an  unusual  quantity  of  excisable  liquors.  It  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  the  reduction  of  the  Income-tax.  The 
increase  of  revenue  drawn  from  the  labouring  classes 
through  the  increased  consumption  of  liquor  has  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  by  the  reduction  of  the  Income-tax.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  these  classes 
profit  more  by  this  mode  of  expenditure  than  they 
would  by  any  which  would  have  been  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  labourers  themselves.  If  the  labourer 
laid  by  his  superfluous  earnings,  his  savings  would  keep 
him  off  the  poor-rate  in  his  old  age.  They  would 
enable  him  to  provide  for  himself  in  sickness,  and  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  his  children.  He  would  then 
remove  the  burden  which  falls  directly  on  the  other 
classes  in  their  character  of  ratepayers.  By  abstaining 
he  would  also  prevent  that  increase  of  charge  to  the 
ratepayers  which  results  from  the  increase  of  crime 
which  invariably  attends  excessive  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
moderation  in  indulgence  and  judicious  expenditure 
would  make  him  and  the  members  of  his  family  better 
workpeople,  and  consequently  add  to  the  value  of  their 
work. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  labourer  in 
receipt  of  large  wages  pays  toll  to  the  other  classes 
of  society.  Whenever  he  enters  the  market  as  a  pur- 
chaser, whether  it  be  where  he  has  been  unknown,  or 
with  a  purse  fuller  than  usual  where  he  has  been 
known,  the  effect  of  his  purchasing  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  whatever  he  covets.  This  not  only  operates  in 
favour  of  other  workmen  who  may  have  been  employed 
in  producing  the  object  desired,  but  equally  in  favour 
of  the  capitalist  who  has  set  them  at  work.  In  one 
case,  and  it  is  that  in  which  it  has  been  most  marked, 
the  effect  reaches  further.  Fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
are  among  the  things  which  a  well-paid  labourer  most 
desires.  But  these  can  only  be  obtained  from  English 
soil.  When  his  customer  raises  their  price  he  not  only 
benefits  the  farm  labourer  and  the  tenant-farmer,  the 
wave  he  has  set  in  motion  goes  farther.  It  reaches 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  so  that  increased  wages  lead  to 
increased  rents.  I  speak  chiefly  of  pastoral  and  garden 
lands,  as  free  trade  renders  the  effect  of  the  additional 
demand  in  the  price  of  corn  comparatively  slight, 
without,  however,  cancelling  it  altogether.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  now  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  speaking  of  them  generally,  adds  to 
the  value  of  land,  but  especially  of  that  which  is  sold 
for  the  production  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

After  touching  upon  foreign  competition  in  Europe 
and  America,  Mr.  Stapleton  said  he  thought  more 
seriously  of  the  danger  at  some  future,  it  might  be  no 
very  distant,  time,  of  competition  from  the  far  East. 
It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  Japan  could  long 
continue  in  her  present  career  of  progress  without 
inducing  China  to  follow.  China  contains  about  a 
third  of  the  human  race.  The  people  are  not  unskilled 
in  manufacture.  For  porcelain,  silk,  and  nankeen  she 
has  long  been  famous.  Labour  there  is  cheaper  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Her  people  are  in- 
dustrious, persevering,  and  ingenious.  Their  power 
of  imitating,  and  so  appropriating  the  ideas  and  in- 
ventions  of  others,  is  unparalleled.  Such  a  people,  if 
they  once  entered  the  lists,  would  be  most  formidable 
competitors.  The  ideas  which  have  held  them  back 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  give 
way  as  suddenly  as  they  have  done  in  Japan.  Our 
shops  may  be  inundated  with  Chinese  goods.  Nankeen 
and  silk,  and  real  China  porcelain  may  supersede  our 
home  fabrics,  just  as  tea,  an  agricultural  product  of 
China,  has  superseded  the  home-brewed  ale  which  our 
forefathers  were  content  to  drink  at  their  morning 
meal.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  might  remove  the  only 
barrier  which  prevents  the  fabrics  of  cheap  Chinese 
industry  flooding  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  swamp, 
ing  those  of  every  other  country.  The  coal  is  there, 
the  labour,  the  skill  is  there  ;  if  native  enterprise  is  not 
sufficient,  enterprise  is  free,  and  may  be  had  from  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Having  next  considered  the  effect  of  dear  labour  in 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  machinery,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  proceeded  to  inquire— How  far  is  it  possible  for 
labour  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  capital  ?  The 
kind  of  capital  which  is  most  exposed  to  this  kind  of 
attack  is  land.  The  land  can't  take  wings  and  fly.  It 
must  depend  for  its  cultivation  on  the  labour  which  is 
available  on  the  spot  where  it  lies.  To  me  it  appears 
probable  that  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  agricultural 
districts  will,  at  first,  unfavourably  affect  the  value  of 
land.  The  farmer,  knowing  that  he  must  spend  more 
on  wages  than  in  former  times,  and  sceptical  as  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  work  which  will  be  done  in 
return  for  the  increased  wages,  will  be  less  eager  in 
his  bidding  for  land.  If  rents  do  not  fall,  they  will 
not  rise  as  they  otherwise  have  done.    The  natural 


increment  of  the  value  of  land  will  be  intercepted 
before  it  reaches  the  landlord's  pocket.  For  a  time 
things  will  be  unsettled  to  the  detriment  of  land- 
owners. In  the  end,  however,  they  will  fall  into  their 
natural  places.  The  farmer  will  find  better  work  for 
belter  wages,  new  modes  of  economising  through  new 
inventions,  better  markets  from  higher  wages,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  pay  as  good  a  rent  in  the  end  as  he 
would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  rise  in  wages.  I 
will  assume  that  capital  is  as  free  as  air,  and  that  if  in- 
fringed ugon  it  will  take  wings  and  fly  ?  But  whither  ? 
To  some  country  where  the  claims  of  labour  are  less 
exorbitant,  and  the  return  upon  capital  consequently 
higher.  But  if  there  is  no  such  country,  capital  must 
needs  give  way.  The  capitalist  must  put  up  with 
smaller  returns  in  order  that  the  labourer  may  have  a 
large  hire.  This  is  the  economical  object  of  the  Inter- 
national. Whether  through  that  Society,  or  simply 
from  the  increase  of  communication  between  different 
countiies,  questions  of  wages  are  no  longer  local.  The 
workmen  of  different  countries  have  understandings 
with  each  other.  If  these  understandings  are  uncertain 
and  imperfect  now,  time  will  render  them  more  sure 
and  complete.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  labour  may  infringe  upon  capital.  Capitalists 
(that  is  to  say,  those  who  possess  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  former  ages)  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  smaller  returns,  lest  their  capital  should  have  to 
lie  idle  and  the  return  from  it  be  none  at  all.  Their 
share  of  the  wealth,  being  created  by  the  joint  action  o( 
labour  and  capital,  will  be  less,  and  that  of  the  co- 
partner, the  labourer,  more.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed  that  combinations  of  labourers  in 
Europe  to  keep  down  the  return  from  capital  may 
have  the  effect  of  driving  the  trade  out  of  Europe 
altogether  into  those  great  Eastern  countries  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stapleton 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  result  of  the  changes 
which  have  recently  occurred,  and  which  are  now 
going  on,  will  be  an  amelioration  of  a  most  decided 
character  in  the  labourer's  position.  A  better  time  is 
coming  for  the  son  of  toil.  Happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  wages,  or  indeed  upon  money  in  any 
shape  whatever  in  the  abstract ;  it  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  use  which  men  make  of  the  money  when 
they  get  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  when  increased  wages  lead  to 
increased  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  they  are  pro- 
ductive, not  of  good,  but  of  unmitigated  evil  to 
those  who  receive  them.  Self-indulgence,  which 
stops  short  of  wickedness,  while  it  brings  the 
labouring  class  nearer  to  the  class  above  them,  may 
not  make  them  better  or  even  happier  than  they  were 
before.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  self-indulgence  which  enervates  and  that 
increase  of  enjoyment  and  of  comfort  which  add  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  man.  It  is  a  question  which  each  man  must 
solve  for  himself.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  in- 
creased wages  will  enable  the  labouring  classes  to  raise 
their  own  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  other  classes.  One  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  burdens  which  property  has  to 
bear  is  the  poor  rate.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  men 
by  means  of  provident  and  friendly  societies,  to  which 
they  contribute  when  at  work,  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  sickness  and  old  age  have  destroyed 
their  capacity  for  work,  they  are  doing  themselves  a 
service,  inasmuch  as  they  insure  themselves  against 
falling  into  pauperism,  and  they  are  doing  the  rate- 
payers a  service  by  sparing  them  the  burden  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  bear.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  widows  and 
orphans  in  case  of  untimely  death.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  high  wages  will  enable  the  labouring 
classes  to  elevate  themselves  and  relieve  the  rest  of 
society  ;  that  is,  by  paying  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children.  Hitherto,  the  labouring  classes  have 
been  content  to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated 
partly,  though  not  entirely,  by  the  charity  of  those  above 
them.  People  do  not  like  to  acknowledge  even  to 
themselves  that  they  are  receiving  favours,  hence  it 
has  come  to  be  a  point  of  honour  in  many  parts  of 
England  with  the  poor  to  believe  that  they  are  con- 
ferring a  favour  on  school  managers  by  sending  their 
children  to  schools.  I  say  nothing  of  the  contribution 
from  the  taxes  to  the  expenses  of  primary  education, 
because  all  contribute  to  the  taxes  ;  I  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  of  Board  schools  to  the  ratepayers,  because 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  at  the  schools  are 
ratepayers  themselves.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  labouring  class  paid  so  much  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  as  to  dispense  with  the  sub- 
scriptions of  their  neighbours,  they  would  do  much  to 
elevate  their  own  condition,  and  to  establish  their  own 
independence.  The  clergy  have  contributed  largely 
towards  the  primary  education  of  the  labouring  class. 
They  have  subscribed  largely  out  of  small  incomes. 
They  have  educated  other  people's  children,  while  they 
have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  provide  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  their  own.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  high 
wages  enable  the  labouring  class  to  dispense  with  this 
assistance,  it  is  hardly  compatible  with  self-respect  and 
a  proper  sense  of  their  own  dignity  to  accept  it.  I 
may  conclude  these  remarks  by  observing  that  increased 
wages  will  increase  taxation,  inasmuch  as  the  main- 
tenance of  our  armies,  our  navies,  and,  above  all,  the 
construction  of  vessels,  must  become  more  expensive. 


For  the  same  reason  some  of  our  local  rates,  such  as 
the  police  rate,  must  increase.  I  have  already  shown 
that  while  the  price  of  ordinary  labour  rises,  that  of 
intellectual  labour  will  diminish.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  those  of  us  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  grow  poorer,  as  everything  we 
require  becomes  dearer,  while  our  means  of  purchasing 
decrease.  Though  there  are  counteracting  influences 
at  work,  they  are  not  enough  to  restore  the  balance. 

TURRIFF. 

Infertility  of  Old  Land.— At  the  annual  dinner  of 
this  Association  Mr.  Walker,  Craignetherty,  made 
allusion  to  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Hutcheon  was  to 
deliver  a  paper  upon  the  infertility  of  old  crop-bearing 
land.  He  did  not  think  it  was  expedient  for  him  to 
take  very  particular  notice  of  that  matter,  but  he  would 
be  sorry  if  the  old  crop-bearing  land  was  infertile,  for 
it  would  be  very  derogatory  to  them  as  farmers.  At 
the  time  the  paper  was  delivered  he  heard  about  it, 
and  he  ventured  to  differ  from  the  views  expressed  in 
the  lecture,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  Mr. 
Hutcheon  had  changed  his  mind,  and  would  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  Turriff  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion upon  being  able  to  grow  as  good  crops  as  their 
forefathers  did. 

Mr.  Hutcheon,  Upperton  of  Gask,  in  giving  a 
toast  said  :  I  would  like  to  pay  a  compliment  to  my 
friend  here,  Mr.  Walker,  for  the  rather  unexpected 
remark  he  made  about  the  infertility  of  old 
crop-bearing  land.  I  have  discovered,  or  some 
kind  friend  has  intimated  to  me,  that  of  late 
years,  since  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  that 
matter,  he  has  been  made  a  factor,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  very  high  opinion  he  now 
entertains  of  the  old  crop-bearing  land.  We 
are  certainly  looking  much  better  in  our  county  and 
agricultural  interests  at  this  time  than  we  were  a  year 
ago.  You  have  all  of  you,  no  doubt,  seen  the  statistics 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.  for  Forfar- 
shire, by  which  the  sum  of  something  like  ^600,000 
was  lost  in  the  county  by  the  rather  peculiar  season 
which  we  passed  through.  We  shall,  I  have  no  doubt, 
quite  forget  that  rather  melancholy  period.  We  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  having  our  position  greatly  altered  for  the 
better  in  the  harvest  which  is  now  before  us.  I  never 
saw  Turnips  looking  better  than  they  are  this  year,  and 
I  take  it  that  that  means  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
coming  into  this  county  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  for  fat  cattle.  I  think  that,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, my  friend  Mr.  Walker  complained  that  there 
was  no  getting  farms  for  the  excessively  high 
rates  that  bankers  and  merchants  and  other  people 
engaged  in  trade  were  paying  for  land.  (Ap. 
plause,  and  "No,  no.")  Well,  as  he  denies  it,  I 
must  have  dreamed  it,  or  it  must  have  been  a  wrong 
impression.  However,  when  we  see  that  the  trading 
members  of  the  community  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  land  are  coming  to  the  top  and  taking  prizes  at  our 
shows,  such  as  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Cantlie,  and  others  who  have  been  connected  with 
trade,  there  is  every  prospect  that  there  will  be  a  very 
greatly  extended  increase  of  that  description  of  farmers, 
both  as  farmers  and  as  proprietors.  When  the  peculiar 
laws  and  restrictions  which  have  affected  the  letting  and 
sale  of  land  are  removed,  as  they  doubtless  will  be  in  a 
very  short  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  land 
brought  into  cultivation  during  the  last  50  years,  and 
enormous  as  has  been  the  production  arising  from  that, 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  we  want  to  keep  up  the  agri- 
culture of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  we 
must  come  to  still  further  increase  the  capital  put  into 
the  soil,  and  if  the  land  be  properly  stirred  up,  and  if 
new  ideas  and  new  capital  are  made  to  do  their 
utmost,  it  is  capable  of  a  very  material  further  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Walker,  Craignetherty,  rose  to  make  a 
remark,  since  it  had  come  to  his  recollection  that  he 
had  made  some  observations  which,  however,  had 
been  quite  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Hutcheon.  At  a 
meeting  he  had  referred  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
being  subjected  to  competition  in  their  business  by 
men  who  were  not  farmers.  He  said  that  farmers  had 
to  compete  not  only  with  men  who  made  their  living 
at  farming,  but  they  had  to  compete  with  men  who 
made  their  living  at  something  else,  who  had  been 
engaging  in  trade,  or  who  had  gone  abroad  and  made 
money,  and  carried  it  home  to  settle  down  with.  He 
meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to  farmers,  seeing  that 
against  all  competition  they  had  been  able  to  keep  up 
their  heads.  He  did  not  complain  of  fair  competition 
by  those  who  took  land  and  made  its  cultivation  their 
business  ;  but  they  were  under  a  disadvantage  when 
they  had  to  compete  with  those  who  depended  for  their 
income  upon  other  sources. 

The  Chairman  also  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
He  could  easily  lorgive  Mr.  Walker  for  his  feeling,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  thought  Mr.  Walker  labouring 
under  a  great  delusion  so  far  as  he  wished  to  keep  a 
.arm  as  a  close  burgh.  [Mr.  Walker  :  I  never  wished 
that.]  If  the  farmers  were  content  to  educate  their 
sons  to  be  farmers,  that  theory  might  be  all  very  well ; 
but  if  the  farmers  sent  their  sons  into  towns  to  learn  to 
be  merchants,  had  not  the  trading  community  as  good 
aright  to  cry  out— "What  the  deuce  do  you  want 
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here  ;  you  have  no  business  encroaching  upon  our 
ground."  That  sort  of  thing  would  never  do  ;  they 
must  just  let  farming  be  a  free  trade  affair,  like  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Walker  :  It  is  not  your  sons— it  is  yourselves 
that  make  the  competition. 

The  Chairman  replied  that,  so  far  as  his  family 
were  concerned,  he  did  not  think  they  would  hurt  him 
in  that  way.  Another  remark  he  wished  to  make  was, 
that  at  these  dinners  there  was  great  talk  about  ex- 
cluding politics.  The  question  came  to  be  what  were 
politics  ?  Where  were  they  to  draw  the  hard  and  fast 
line  ?  He  thought  at  these  farmers'  meetings  subjects 
affecting  leases,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  were  quite 
legitimate  for  discussion.  There  was  far  too  little  talk 
about  matters  of  that  kind  at  their  meetings. 

Mr.  Scott,  Glendronach,  wished  the  liberty  of  a 
word  in  this  discussion.  He  was  one  of  those  named, 
along  with  Mr.  Paterson,  as  not  having  been  brought 
up  to  farming.  That  certainly  was  not  his  case.  He 
thought  that  all  farmers  who  had  sons  should  put  them 
away  to  get  a  smattering  of  business  before  they  com- 
menced to  farm.  That  was  what  had  been  done  in  his 
own  case.  He  believed  that  every  man  who  was  to  be 
a  farmer  would  be  better  for  having  a  little  experience 
of  business. 

Mr.  Cantlie,  Keithmore,  said  the  farmers  should 
never  mind  the  competition  they  met  with  further  than 
to  take  care  that  they  were  not  beaten. 

Bailie  Hutcheon  remarked  that,  though  towns- 
people and  country  people  were  to  some  extent  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  their  interests  were  in  reality 
identical.  It  required  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  up  a 
country  side.  It  required  farmers  of  the  old  breed, 
farmers  of  the  new  breed,  and  farmers  of  the  mongrel 
breed,  in  which  latter  class  he  was  afraid  he  must  place 
himself.  He  was,  however,  born  and  bred  to  the 
farming  business,  and  he  was  just  now  doing  what  Mr. 
Scott  recommended  all  farmers  to  do — getting  a  smat- 
tering of  trade.  And  when  he  did  get  that  smattering 
of  trade,  which  Mr.  Scott  considered  so  desirable, 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  settle 
down  as  a  retired  merchant  on  his  farm.  He  was  very 
glad  that  the  remarks  he  made  as  to  the  infertility  of 
old  crop-bearing  land  had  not  yet  lost  their  interest, 
and  that  the  subject  still  obtained  sufficient  attention  to 
make  it  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion. 


Itottres  of  Itmhs. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  many  of  our  Country  Villages,  and  How  to 
Improve  it.  Written  by  W.  Carpenter,  Labourer, 
Derry  Hill.  To  be  had  of  S.  Spinke,  Printer, 
Chippenham  ;  or  of  W.  Carpenter,  Derry  Hill, 
Calne,  Wiltshire.     Price  2d. 

We  arrived  on  a  pleasant  evening,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  holiday  trip  not  long  ago,  at  the  Lansdowne 
Arms,  a  comfortable  roadside  hotel  opposite  the 
"Golden  Gates"  of  Bowood  Park.  "Aren't  you 
rather  late,  sir  ? — the  people  are  assembling.  When 
are  you  going  to  begin  ?  "  This  was  our  greeting. 
The  host  had  supposed  we  were  deputed  by  the 
Labourers'  Agricultural  Union  ! 

Along  with  50  or  60  others  standing  on  the  green,  in 
the  darkening  twilight,  with  two  policemen  close  at 
hand,  in  case  their  services  were  needed,  we  had  the 
pleasure  afterwards  of  listening  to  two  very  sensible 
addresses.  W.  Carpenter,  the  author  of  this  tract,  was 
the  chairman,  and  referred  to  the  two  leading  causes 
of  misfortune  to  labourers,  on  which  he  rested  his 
argument  for  a  special  effort  in  their  behalf.  For  one  of 
these  causes  they  were  themselves  responsible,  the  other 
was  external  to  them.  And  so  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  of  personal  character,  and  of  the  evils  of  dissi- 
pation, drunkenness,  and  idleness,  on  the  one  hand — 
and  of  bad  cottages,  imperfect  cultivation,  and  want  of 
capital  in  farming,  on  the  other ;  and  he  used  his 
opportunity  very  well  indeed. 

He  was  followed  by  the  speaker  for  the  evening — a 
man  evidently  accustomed  to  his  work,  for  he  spoke 
fluently  and  with  force,  saying  hardly  anything  that 
could  excite  the  ill-will  of  an  opponent,  and  laying 
down  the  argument  for  the  labourer  with  a  great  deal 
of  candour  on  the  one  side,  and  sound  reasoning  on  the 
other.  In  the  end  he  invited  a  show  of  hands  for  or 
against  the  Agricultural  Union,  and  then  invited  those 
present  to  become  members.  A  strong  point  might 
have  been  made  against  him  when,  urging  the  advan- 
tage to  masters  of  a  set  of  prosperous  and  well-to-do 
servants,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  were  a  master,  I  should 
rejoice  in  the  independence  of  those  whom  I  employed. 
It  would,  I  am  certain,  be  no  harm  to  either  me  or 
them."  But  it  is  the  independence  which  he  praised 
which  he  proposed  to  take  away.  The  adherence  of 
the  labourers  to  the  Union  means  a  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, which  they  might  feel  at  a  critical  time, 
when  to  obey  the  instructions  from  head-quarters  might 
involve  great  personal  loss  and  suffering.  All  Unions, 
however,  necessarily  involve  to  some  extent  a  loss  of 
personal  independence,  and  yet  societies  and  combina- 
tions of  all  kinds  exist,  and  are  found  beneficial ;  and 
the  one  under  discussion,  on  the  evening  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  be  no  exception.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  to  be  condemned  without  inquiry  and  investigation. 
Many  a  benevolent  and  conscientious  man,  both  in  the 


class  immediately  concerned  and  in  the  classes  which 
are  mere  spectators,  approve  of  it,  and  are  working 
for  it  and  by  means  of  it. 

The  tract  by  William  Carpenter,  who  is,  as  we 
found  next  day,  a  labouring  man,  for  he  was  off  to  his 
harvest-work  before  we  called  at  his  cottage,  is  a  well- 
written,  calm,  and  considerate  production,  and  wellde-, 
serves  perusal.  It  is  an  argument  for  education,  better 
tillage,  and  allotments— especially  the  last.  It  describes 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Derry  Hill — whether  with  strict  accuracy 
or  not  we  are  unable  to  say — but  that  perfect  truth- 
fulness is  intended  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  we  think 
the  reader  will  sympathise  in  this  case  with  the  writer. 
His  remarks  on  the  extension  oi  farms  and  the  profits 
of  farmers  are,  however,  we  fear,  not  very  likely  to 
help  him  or  his  class.  The  more  profit,  the  more 
energy  in  the  employer  out  of  which  he  derives  this 
profit,  the  better  for  the  labourer.  We  believe  a 
country  of  very  small  farms  is  the  very  worst  country 
for  the  labouring  man.  It  is  where  farms  are  prosper- 
ing—and farms  are  consequently  increasing  by  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  energetic  em- 
ployers of  labour— that  the  labourer  is  best  off.  Never- 
theless, let  W.  Carpenter  state  his  case  : — 

"  When  the  farmers  tell  us  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
higher  wages,  we  do  not  exactly  understand  what  they 
mean.  It  greatly  depends  upon  how  much  they  intend  to 
put  away  each  year  for  themselves  and  their  children  ;  if 
they  make  it  a  rule  to  do  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  they 
cannot  afford  it.  We  believe  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  pay  the  labourer  an  honest  day's  money  for  an  honest 
days  labour,  and  honestly  meet  all  demands,  after  which 
he  can  do  as  he  thinks  proper  with  the  rest.  There  is  a 
mistaken  notion  entertained  by  very  many  farmers  of  our 
day  that  they  ought  to  save  enough  money  on  their  farms 
to  give  a  respectable  fortune  to  each  of  their  children 
when  they  get  married,  or  go  into  business.  This  they 
ought  not  to  expect  to  do  in  or  near  our  populated  vil- 
lages, for  they  cannot  honestly  do  it  without  intruding 
upon  other  people's  rights.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this.  It  may  be  done  by  coveting  that  which  ought 
to  belong  to  other  people.  Now,  there  are  many  farmers 
who  have  farms  and  land  that  ought  to  belong  to,  or  be 
let  to  others.  Often  when  a  poor  man  that  has  got  an 
acre  or  so  of  land  makes  application  to  the  stewards  for 
more,  he  is  asked  how  much  land  he  has  got.  and  after  he 
has  told,  the  reply  often  is  that  so  and  so  wants  land  that 
has  not  got  any  ;  we  must  let  them  have  a  share.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Why  not  the  same  reply  to  the  farmer 
that  has  a  good  farm  and  living,  when  he  makes  applica- 
tion for  another  ?  But  we  fear  this  has  not  been  the  case 
in  many  instances  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  there  are 
some  that  have  got  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  farms, 
and  what  five  families  used  to  live  on.  There  is  one  in 
our  own  neighbourhood  that  has  got  six  families'  livings, 
a  mill,  and  what  used  to  be  five  farms  besides.  We 
believe  this  to  be  decidedly  wrong,  therefore  a  check 
ought  to  be  put  to  this  at  once,  for  if  farmers  that  are 
living  in  or  near  our  populated  villages  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  this  way,  very  soon  a  few  of  them  will  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  farms  and  land,  so  that  there  will  be 
hundreds  that  will  scarcely  know  what  to  do  in  order  to 
get  a  bit  of  bread.  Now,  if  many  of  the  poor  men  had 
but  the  chance  of  some  of  that  land  that  the  farmer  has 
sometimes  got  too  much  of,  they  would  manage  it  quite 
as  well  as  the  farmers,  and  raise  equally  as  much  from  it 
as  many  of  them  do.  Though  we  cannot  alter  this  state 
of  things,  we  lift  up  our  voices  against  it.  and  earnestly 
hope  that  those  who  can  help  us  will  give  heed  to  our  cry, 
and  come  forward  with  their  influence  to  help  us,  for  it  is 
true  we  are  much  injured  by  this  state  of  things,  for  by 
their  economical  workings  on  their  farms,  with  machines, 
and  a  score  of  other  things,  they  so  carry  out  their  plans 
of  saving  money  that  there  are  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  hands  employed  in  this  manner  that  otherwise  would 
be.  Now,  since  many  of  the  farmers  want  larger  farms 
than  they  can  obtain  in  or  near  populated  villages  like 
our  own,  we  ask — Could  nothing  be  done  to  satisfy  their 
wishes  in  allowing  them  larger  farms  ?  We  do  think  there 
may  be  something  done  in  this  way.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  if  we  suggest  a  way  which  is  believed  by  hundreds 
to  be  a  very  good  one.  which  is  this — to  divide  some  of 
those  large  farms  in  England  that  have  1000  acres  of  land 
on  them  and  upwards,  much  of  which  is  not  half  managed, 
into  two  or  three  farms.  This  would  b?  the  means  of 
doing  a  very  great  deal  of  good  to  hundreds  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  also  tradesmen,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  landlords  would  be  in  the  least  injured  by 
it.  For  instance,  if  a  farm  with  1000  acres  of  land  were 
divided  into  two,  even  then  we  think  in  many  instances 
the  farms  would  be  large  enough.  Now,  if  this  was  done, 
some  will  tell  us  that  many  new  farms  would  have  to  be 
built,  which  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  This  is 
quite  true,  yet  we  must  also  consider  that  this  money 
could  be  got  without  distressing  the  landlord  at  all.  For 
if  a  farm  of  roco  acres  was  divided  into  two,  the  way 
would  be  to  increase  the  rent  of  the  land  £1  per  acre,  for 
many  of  them,  we  are  told,  have  got  their  land  on  these 
large  farms  at  £1  or  £1  10s.  per  acre,  so  that  the  rent 
of  a  farm  of  1000  acres  would  be  ^1000  more 
each  year  ;  so  that  there  would  soon  be  enough 
money  in  this  way  to  pay  for  the  building  of  new 
farms,  which  would  make  work  for  labourers  and 
tradesmen,  besides  a  number  of  other  advantages  that 
would  result  from  it.  We  believe,  were  this  plan  adopted, 
that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  letting  the  farms,  for  there 
are  many  that  could  manage  a  farm  with  500  acres  that 
could  not  manage  one  with  1000  ;  and  we  believe  that  in 
this  way  the  land  would  be  better  cultivated  and  looked 
after,  so  that  there  would  be  £1  worth  of  produce  more 
grown  on  an  acre  than  there  now  is.  By  so  doing  our 
own  country  would  yield  a  great  deal  more  produce  than 
it  now  does,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  should  not  be  so 
much  dependent  on  foreign  countries  as  we  now  are.  for 
corn  and  some  other  things,  which  some  day  may  prove 


very  beneficial  to  us,  especially  if  drought  or  famine  were 
to  take  place,  or  war  amongst  our  own  nation  and  any 
other,  so  that  communications  of  bringing  into  England 
corn  and  other  things  were  cut  off." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, ol  which  he  speaks  with  doubt ;  and  then  his  own 
particular  remedy  is  set  forth  : — 

"  It  is  this  The  thing  which  we  need  is  more  land  let 
out  to  the  poor.  After  a  careful  examination,  this  is  the 
conclusion  we  in  general  come  to,  which  will  greatly 
remedy  the  bad  state  of  things.  Now,  to  this  answer 
many  objections  will  be  raised  ;  some  will  say  that  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  is  enough  for  a  man  that  has 
got  constant  work.  There  is  much  reason  in  that  answer. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  we 
all  have  not  got  constant  work,  neither  can  we  get  it ;  and 
as  it  has  already  been  shown  that  there  are  upwards  of 
60  able-bodied  men  in  our  own  neighbourhood  that  have 
not  constant  work,  therefore  many  scarcely  know  how  or 
what  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  living ;  and  as  it  is  well 
known  this  state  of  things  is  increasing,  which  goes  to 
show  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  things 
better,  we  ask  the  farmers  can  they  find  us  work  to  do  ; 
if  not,  we  hope  that  in  the  future  they  will  take  our  case 
into  consideration,  and,  as  far  as  they  can  use  their  in- 
fluence, to  grant  us  what  we  ought  to  have,  in  order  that 
we  may  providejfor  ourselves  a  livelihood.  We  ask  not  to 
be  indulged,  as  spoiled  children  do,  for  things  that  would 
do  us  no  good,  but  we  do  ask  for  a  fair  way  of  getting 
our  bread,  which  surely  ought  to  be  granted  us.  We 
must  say  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  for  many  years  done 
the  labouring  classes  on  his  manor  a  very  great  deal  of 
good  by  letting  out  so  much  land  in  allotments  to  the 
poor ;  he  is  in  this  respect  an  example  to  many.  It  can 
scarcely  be  told  what  good  allotments  do  to  the  poor. 
Many  often,  not  having  much  other  work  to  do,  have 
been  enabled  to  manage  their  own  bit  of  land,  which  has 
proved  so  much  good  to  them.  There  are  those  that  say 
that  if  they  had  no  allotment  they  must  have  gone  to  the 
Union  for  relief.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  if  there 
was  more  land  let  out  to  the  poor  that  they  should  not 
get  their  work  done.  This  may  be  true  in  different 
places  where  the  farms  are  large,  and  where  there  are  not 
so  many  poor  people.  But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  in  vil- 
lages like  our  own,  for  it  has  already  been  shown  that, 
even  in  the  busiest  seasons,  they  want  but  few  hands  at  most ; 
and  another  thing,  if  a  man  had  2  or  3  acres  of  land  him- 
self it  would  not  want  but  little  done  to  it  just  at  the  time 
the  farmer  was  busy,  so  that  a  master  could  get  his  turn 
served  very  well,  and  would  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
poor  man  having  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Now  it  is  not 
right  for  a  master  to  raise  his  voice  against  letting  out 
more  land  to  the  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  lot  of 
men  idling  about  half  their  time  with  nothing  to  do,  in 
order  that  they  when  they  want  a  man  or  two  for  a  few 
days  shall  know  where  to  fall  on  them  at  an  hour's  nonce, 
and  then  send  them  going  again  when  their  turn  is  served 
till  they  or  somebody  else  want  them  again.  Now  when 
we  ask  for  more  land,  as  this  is  the  only  thing  that  we 
can  ask  for,  we  do  not  ask  for  4,  5,  or  6  acres  each,  all 
that  we  want  is  sufficient  according  to  our  situation  to 
help  us  by  our  industry  to  get  a  livelihood.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  as  a  general  thing  the  poor  man's  land  is 
in  quite  as  good  condition  as  the  farmer's,  and  also  that 
as  a  rule  his  crops  are  quite  as  good  on  the  same  quality 
of  land  as  the  farmer's.  Now  some  will  say  that  it 
is  much  more  trouble  to  collect  the  rents  from  the 
poor,  because  it  is  so  many  small  lots  compared 
with  farmers.  Very  true,  yet  the  poor  man  pays, 
and  is  willing  to  pay,  for  his  land  more  than  many 
of  the  farmers  now  do,  which  more  than  pays  for  the 
extra  trouble  attached  to  it.  For  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  land  the  poor  man  has  often  to  pay  £1  per 
acre  more  than  the  farmer  has,  so  that  if  a  field  of  50 
acres  was  let  out  to  the  poor  the  landlord  would  have  for 
it  ^50  a  year  more  rent  than  the  farmer  would  pay,  so 
that  beside  paying  lor  the  extra  trouble  attached  to  it, 
the  landlord  would  be  into  pocket  by  it.  Now  though  I 
have  not  spoken  as  I  should  like  to  have  done  about 
many  other  villages  beside  our  own,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  many  villages  is  very  much  like 
our  own,  so  that  the  same  things  that  would  remedy  our 
evils  would  remedy  theirs  also.  We  earnestly  ask  the 
attention  of  those  that  can  help  us,  to  carefully  examine 
our  condition,  and  come  forward  to  assist  us,  by  adopting 
our  plan,  for  by  so  doing  the  farmer  will  be  no  loser, 
neither  the  landlord,  and  at  the  same  time  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  greatly  blest." 

"  W.  Carpenter,  labourer,"  takes  his  own  stand- 
point, and  things  are  not  altogether  as  he  sees  them 
thence  ;  nevertheless  he  describes  carefully  and 
argues  quietly  and  well  upon  the  case  as  it  appears 
from  the  position  which  he  occupies,  and  his  pages 
ought  to  be  studied  as  the  well-intended  utterance  of 
a  considerate  and  earnest  man. 

We  append  to  our  review  the  following  letter  from  a 
Westmoreland  correspondent,  which  will,  perhaps, 
astonish  even  Mr.  Carpenter  and  other  students  of  the 
labour  question  in  the  South  of  England,  and  which 
certainly  helps  to  explain  a  very  puzzling  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  labour  migrations  from  comparatively 
poorly  paid  to  comparatively  well  paid  districts  : — 

The  question  as  to  why  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  South  of  England  chose  to  leave  the  excellent 
wages  of  the  North  and  return  to  the  South,  is  still  a 
debateable  one,  and  so  far  I  have  seen  no  true  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  By  many  employers  of  labour  it 
is  held  that  the  reputed  high  wages  in  the  North  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  and  that  those  who  have  returned 
to  their  homes  have  fully  realised  this.  Some  colouring 
is  no  doubt  given  to  this  theory  by  the  reticence  of  the 
men  themselves,  who  have  their  own  reasons  for 
keeping  silence.    That  this  is  not  so  I  can  shortly  show 
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you,  and  I  believe  I  can  further  enlighten  the  people 
of  the  South  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  First,  let 
me  state  that  the  manner  in  which  labour  is  conducted 
in  the  South  and  North  are  very  different.  Here,  most 
of  the  labourers  reside  on  the  farm,  and  are  fed  and 
housed  by  their  employers,  and  live  mostly  on  the  same 
fare.  For  this  class,  wages  varying  from  ^"16  to  £22. 
the  half  year  are  paid.  Casual  labourers,  engaged  for 
hay  and  harvest  work,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  5-r.  6d. 
per  day  and  rations  all  found.  The  North  labourers 
live  on  a  very  different  diet  to  those  of  the  South.  In 
the  morning  they  have  oatmeal  porridge,  milk,  and 
bread-and-cheese.  For  luncheon,  beer  and  bread- 
and-cheese.  Dinner,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
beef  or  mutton,  Potatos,  dumplings,  and  bread-and- 
cheese.  Beer  and  bread-and-cheese,  or  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  excellent  supper  of 
cold  meat,  &c.  Under  this  regime  the  labourers  of 
the  North  are  a  muscular,  healthy  class.  Contrasted 
with  the  majority  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  from 
the  South,  you  would  not  think  them  men  of  the  same 
nationality.  Feel  their  muscles — the  one  is  hard  as 
iron,  firm  and  unyielding,  the  other  soft,  plastic,  and 
undeveloped.  The  North  man  is  required  to  do  a 
day's  work,  and  he  can  and  does  do  it — a  day's  work 
sufficient  to  serve  a  South  country  labourer  two  days. 
The  one  does  his  work  with  comparative  ease,  and 
without  scarce  turning  a  hair,  the  other  labours  in  vain 
to  do  the  same  work,  and  is  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profuse  perspiration  the  while.  His  previous  training 
has  not  been  in  consonance  with  such  work,  and  after 
a  short  trial  he  gives  up  in  despair  and  returns  with  a 
story  of  some  kind  to  account  for  his  failure.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  stomach,  enfeebled  by  his  previous 
diet,  refuses  for  a  time  the  more  generous  scale. 
Some  few  we  have  who,  encouraged  by  the  advice  of 
generous  masters,  and  by  the  remission  of  a  portion  of 
the  usual  work,  have  persevered,  and  the  change 
in  their  physique  is  something  remarkable.  They 
thus  make  excellent  servants,  and  their  employers 
would  be  loth  to  part  with  them.  At  the  present 
time  a  friend  of  mine  has  in  his  service,  a 
South  country  woman  of  21  and  a  North  country 
girl  of  15.  The  younger  girl  can  do  work  with 
ease  which  completely  exhausts  the  eider  one,  and  had 
her  employer  not  encouraged  her  to  persevere  she 
would  have  left.  Every  week  shows  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  her  condition.  Hitherto  with  her  it  has 
been  half  work  and  half  meat,  and  with  this  system 
they  have  been  comparatively  content  until  the  recent 
agitation.  The  above  is  a  true  exposition  of  facts,  and 
will  account  for  the  return  of  those  who  go  back  to  the 
South  disappointed  with  our  northern  ways.  It  is 
quite  useless  any  one  coming  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  to  struggle  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  respect  for  a  short  time.  The 
northern  labourers  naturally  feel  a  little  jealousy  at  the 
exodus,  and  as  all  men  in  the  harvest  field  are  required 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  they  generally  run  the 
strangers  pretty  hard.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
are  a  generous  class,  and  though  they  have  the  most 
unmitigated  contempt  for  any  one  who  attempts  to 
shirk  his  fair  portion  of  labour,  yet  let  a  man  but  show 
to  them  that  he  has  the  necessary  "  pluck"  to  go 
through  his  work,  and  that  his  failure  arises  from 
physical  causes,  and  plenty  of  them  will  be  found 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of  his 
task.  A\ 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Woolston,  near  Bletchley. — Finding  myself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woolston  lately,  I  wrote  to 
inform  Mr.  Smith  I  would  visit  him  the  next  morning. 
He  immediately  called  for  his  heaviest  pair  of  boots, 
as  he  told  me  afterwards,  and  awaited  my  coming. 
Heavy  boots  are  best  for  walking  over  the  ground,  and 
Mr.  Smith  determined  to  show  me  all  his  land.  He 
did  so,  and  he  showed  me  the  kindest  attention,  and 
the  best  field  of  Kohl  Kabi  I  have  seen  this  year.  No 
one  is  likely  to  go  to  Woolston  to  pick  holes,  because 
Mr.  Smith's  descriptions  inspire  confidence  that  he 
does  all  he  says  he  is  doing  ;  and  if  any  one  went  with 
such  an  unworthy  object  they  would  be  disappointed, 
inasmuch  as  my  worthy  antagonist — on  certain  matters 
of  theory,  not  on  points  of  practice — understands  how 
to  stroke  the  heavy  clay  of  that  country  so  as  to  get  it 
into  good  humour,  and  he  does  with  it  exactly  what 
he  is  accustomed  to  report  in  his  own  sturdy  style. 
We  had  a  pleasant  day's  farming,  and  I  saw,  with 
much  interest,  the  system  of  management  which  has 
been  so  successful ;  and  I  saw  also  the  new  plan — for 
Mr.  Smith  would  not  let  me  pass  his  wharf,  among 
the  Willows,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hill  land,  where 
the  barges  are  in  future  to  deliver,  I  believe,  heavier 
dressings  of  London  man  are.  And  he  showed  me  the 
great  heaps  that  have  been  piled  up  here  and  there 
over  the  hill  at  leisure  times  this  summer,  showing,  as  I 
think,  shrewd  judgment,  and  a  capability  of  moving  with 
the  times.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  landlords  and 
tenants  do  not  come  together  and  frame  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  thorough  farming  on  the  whole  of 
that  strong  clay,  with  chalk  nodules,  of  which  there  is 
a  belt  in  Bedfordshire,  which,  in  many  instances,  waits 
as  yet  for  improvement.  It  is  such  an  improvable 
soil,  answers  so  readily  to  the  whip,  and  gets  into  such 
Splendid  form  when  tackled  and  turned  up,  that  one  is 
surprised  there  should  be  such  contrasts  as  I  have  seen 


lately  in  Beds.  Mr.  Smith's  fast  cropping  with  corn 
is  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  general  import- 
ance. Some  farmers  who  are  unblessed  with  a  Willow 
Wharf,  would  prefer  to  combine  stock  farming  with 
corn  growing,  but,  however  that  may  be,  and  what- 
ever advantages  Mr.  Smith  may  possess  in  the  deep 
staple  of  his  land,  the  principle  of  his  system — which 
is  thorough  and  economical  cultivation  combined  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  productiveness 
—  might  be  carried  out  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
though  sometimes  only  by  aid  of  oilcakes  and  cattle 
food,  bones,  and  salts  of  ammonia  and  potash — both  of 
which  last,  by  the  way,  have  completely  failed  when 
tried  experimentally  at  Woolston.  Superphosphate  of 
lime  has  been  Mr.  Smith's  strong  arm,  both  for  corn 
and  roots.  I  have  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  natural 
quality  of  the  hill  land  ;  the  tender  clay,  with  yellowish 
subsoil,  in  the  valley  of  the  Levitt,  is  undoubtedly 
very  rich.  These  facts  do  not  detract  from  the  merit 
due  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  his  leading  principle  of  management. 
I  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Mr.  Smith  about  matters  of 
peculiar  interest,  disconnected  with  his  system  of  farm- 
ing, but  as  they  also  have  reference  to  the  elaborate 
and  many-sided  mechanism  of  English  agriculture,  I 
hope  to  refer  to  them  on  a  future  occasion.  H.  Ever- 
shed. 

The  Hop  Plantations. — Hop  picking  is  going 
on  in  every  district,  and  all  the  large  Hop  growing 
parishes  are  full  of  immigrants  who  have  come  down 
for  the  Hop  picking.  Many  of  the  denizens  of  the 
dirty  courts,  alleys,  and  lanes  of  London  have  migrated 
to  Kent  and  Sussex  for  "the  hopping,"  who  look 
forward  to  this  change  of  scene  and  air,  just  as  the 
shopkeepers  and  small  gentry  anticipate  their  annual 
excursion  to  Margate  or  Ramsgate.  If  the  weather  is 
fine,  it  is  a  pleasurable  outing  for  these  poor  creatures. 
Sickly,  and  delicate,  and  pale-faced,  from  living 
perpetually  in  [he  impure  air  of  densely  crowded 
habitations,  the  draughts  of  pure,  wholesome  country 
air  which  they  inhale  during  their  stay  serve  to  in- 
vigorate and  give  health  to  their  frames.  Very  many 
confirmed  invalids  and  ailing  children  are  brought  down 
to  the  Hop  gardens,  in  the  hope  that  the  country  air 
may  benefit  them,  and  that  the  smell  of  the  Hops — 
which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  wholesome,  acting, 
as  it  is  thought,  as  a  kind  of  tonic  to  the  system — will 
benefit  them.  Sometimes,  however,  the  exposure  to 
wet  and  damp,  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  or  if 
the  lodging  accommodation  provided  for  the  "hop- 
pers "  is  bad,  makes  the  poor  sufferers  worse.  There 
has  been  much  improvement  effected  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  housing  and  general  provision  for  immigrant 
Hop  pickers,  especially  by  the  larger  growers,  and 
the  late  sanitary  enactments  for  rural  districts  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  improve  them  still  farther.  In  numerous 
cases  the  same  Hop  pickers  have  come  down  for  years 
to  the  same  farms,  and  in  very  many  instances  their 
fathers  and  even  grandfathers  before  them,  where  they 
have  been  kindly  treated.  Some  growers  put  the 
pickers  into  tents,  but  these  are  cold  and  damp  in  wet 
weather,  and  are  not  very  generally  adopted.  The 
usual  hopper  houses  are  rows  of  small  rooms,  12  feet 
by  12  feet,  or  12  feet  by  14  feet,  built  of  brick  and  tile 
or  of  weatherboard,  into  each  of  which  a  "company" 
is  put,  which  consists  of  a  "binsman,"  or  ganger,  and 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  pickers,  whom  he  brings  with  him, 
generally  superintends,  and  for  whom  he  pulls  the  Hop 
poles,  holding  up  the  pokes — 10  bushel  sacks — for  the 
Hops  when  the  measurer  comes  round  with  his  bushel 
measuring  basket,  and  carrying  out  his  company's 
Hops  when  measured  in  the  pokes  to  the  waggon. 
Other  growers  are  content  with  building  huts  of  thatched 
hurdles,  but  it  is  considered  that  air  and  water-tight 
habitations,  with  boarded  or  bricked  floors,  are  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  poor  people  who  come  down 
to  gather  the  Hops.  Upon  the  larger  farms  there  are 
cook-houses  adjoining  the  hopper  houses,  where  the 
culinary  operations  can  be  carried  out,  where  they  can 
also  dry  their  clothes  when  wet.  Faggots  are  pro- 
vided for  fuel,  and  in  some  places  milk  is  given 
and  medical  attendance  afforded  gratis.  There  are 
two  or  three  Hop  farms  in  Kent  and  Sussex  upon 
each  of  which  from  700  to  1000  immigrants  are  em- 
ployed, and  a  great  many  farms  where  from  200  to  400 
annually  assemble,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
slight  or  inexpensive  matter  to  furnish  decent  and 
proper  requirements  for  so  many  persons.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazelle  lately  called  attention  to  the  miserable 
arrangements  which  are  made  for  the  Hop  pickers  as 
a  rule.  This  wholesale  accusation  was  controverted  in 
the  Lancet  by  Dr.  Owens,  who  is  engaged  by  several 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  to  give 
medical  assistance  to  their  strangers,  who  contended, 
taking  his  own  district  as  an  ensample,  that  the 
majority  of  the  growers  go  to  much  expense  and 
trouble  in  caring  for  the  pickers.  Some  do,  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  many  think  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  them  j  and  it  must  be  said  that  upon  the 
whole  their  lodgings  and  treatment  generally  are  not 
good  enough.  Large  earnings  are  made  in  the  Hop 
gardens.  A  good  female  picker — and  women  almost 
invariably  beat  men  hollow  at  this  work,  because  their 
fingers  are  smaller,  getting  among  the  Hups  more 
easily,  and  more  pliable — will  earn  from  p.  to  5j.  a 
day,  and  the  daily  earnings  of  a  woman  and  her  family 
of  good-sized  children  are  sometimes  remarkably  large. 


This  year  the  pickers  are  in  most  cases  doing  well, 
as  the  Hops  "hang  so  well  to  pick,"  not  being 
encumbered  with  bine  and  the  "tally"  not  high, 
ranging  from  5  to  7  bush,  for  is.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  long  rows  of  pickers  gradually  clearing 
down  the  forests  of  poles  entwined  with  verdure,  and 
poets  have  ere  now  sung  of  Hop  picking  as  one  of  the 
charms  and  delights  of  pastoral  life.  This  must  have 
been  before  St.  Giles',  St.  Luke's,  and  the  Seven 
Dials  sent  out  their  hordes  of  inhabitants  ;  before 
country  lads  and  lasses  interlarded  their  rustic  talk 
with  oaths  and  obscenity  ;  when  Strephon  and  Chloe, 
Melibceus  and  Amaryllis,  interchanged  cooing  couplets 
as  they  plucked  the  graceful  Hops  at  their  leisure. 
The  Hops  are  coming  down  fast  everywhere,  faster 
than  was  expected,  principally  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  not  yet  ripe,  as  the  growers  were 
afraid  that  mould  and  red-rust  would  spoil  their  quality 
and  colour,  and  commenced  picking  prematurely.  In 
most  cases  it  requires  from  145  to  160  bush,  for  a 
pocket,  or  I^  cwt.,  while  the  usual  average  quantity 
of  bushels  required  is  from  120  to  130.  From  Mid- 
Kent  and  East  Kent  the  cry  is  "they  come  short;" 
from  Sussex  and  parts  of  the  Weald  these  cries  are 
louder  yet,  although  from  many  parishes  in  these 
various  districts  where  mould  has  not  spread  some  very 
good  bright  samples  are  expected.  The  Worcester  and 
Hereford  plantations,  comprising  about  S700  acres, 
show  some  traces  of  mould.  Picking  will  not  be 
general  until  the  nth  or  12th  inst. ;  the  crop,  though 
fair  in  quality,  will  not  be  large,  not  more  than  6  cwt. 
per  acre  round.  German  accounts  of  the  Hop  plan- 
tations continue  favourable  from  Nuremberg,  where 
prices  seem  to  be  somewhat  declining.  At  Saatz,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  market  is  very  firm  at  high  figures  ; 
at  Tettnang,  in  Wurtemburg,  new  Hops  have  been 
sold  at  112  florins  per  centner,  or  about  ^99;.  per 
cwt.  In  Belgium  the  Alost  district  will  yield  one- 
third  less  than  last  year,  and  the  Poperinghe  district, 
where  the  best  Belgian  Hops  are  grown,  and  was  not 
good  last  year,  one-third  more.  Reports  from  America 
are  less  favourable,  and  the  Cooperstvwn  yournal 
writes  that  "prospects  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
two  weeks  ago  ;  if  the  consumption  is  as  great  as  it  was 
last  year,  at  least  20,000  bales  of  foreign  Hops  must 
be  imported." 

The  London  Cattle  Market  and  Slaughter- 
houses.— We  take  the  following  from  the  columns  of 
the  City  Press  : — 

The  Cattle  Market  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington, 
was  constructed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  Corporation,  who  ultimately,  but 
very  reluctantly,  consented  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
the  Corporation  of  that  day  being  of  opinion  that  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  live  animals  should  remain  at 
Smithfield. 

The  Markets  Improvement  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  carry  out  the  Act, 
and  constructed  the  market,  in  what  manner  I  will 
attempt  to  relate.  Seventy-five  acres  of  land  were 
purchased,  and  provision  made  for  standing  for  600 
beasts,  and  pens  for  24,000  sheep,  in  the  place  which 
in  winter  is  the  coldest  and  the  hottest  in  summer  in 
all  London,  without  a  particle  of  shelter  for  either  man 
or  beast.  The  lairs  are  even  worse  than  the  market, 
for,  although  they  were  partly  covered,  they  were  left 
entirely  open  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  so  that  in 
the  winter  months  the  animals  were  exposed  to  the 
terribly  cutting  current  of  north-east  winds  ;  in  fact, 
the  want  of  forethought  and  judgment  shown  in  the 
construction  of  these  lairs  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  private  lairs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market, 
causing  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  very  properly,  fairly  beating  the  Corpora- 
tion as  competitors  in  their  business  as  lair  proprietors. 
These  outside  lairs  were  constructed  economically, 
and  the  charges  are,  or  were,  until  very  recently  much 
lower  than  the  market  charges  ;  but  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  is  cared  for — they  are  kept  warm,  well  fed  and 
tended,  and,  unless  a  large  outlay  is  at  once  made  in 
rendering  the  market  lairs  fit  for  their  purpose,  the 
Corporation  had  better  close  them,  for  no  animals  will 
be  sent  there  except  in  sheer  necessity. 

Four  public-houses  were  constructed,  each  contain- 
ing 40  rooms,  where  on  market  days  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  London  is  carried  on,  and  to  these  large  build- 
ings only  one  entrance  is  provided  for  all  customers ; 
and  it  is  said  the  same  committee,  although  not  the 
same  architect,  constructed  the  four  taverns  in  the 
New  Meat  Market  at  Smithfield  without  any  chimneys 
to  them.  Next  we  come  to  the  two  monstrous  struc- 
tures 'styled  "  Bunning's  Follies," — the  two  large 
hotels  at  the  north  side  of  the  market,  now  utilised  as 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  costing  ,£60,000,  and  never  let 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
After  remaining  empty  for  15  years,  they  cost  ^"10,000 
more  to  adapt  them  to  their  present  use.  The  meat 
market  which  was  constructed  turned  out — what  it  was 
intended  to  be — a  miserable  failure  ;  and  had  it  been 
pulled  down  instead  of  let  as  a  common  slaughter- 
house, the  Corporation  would  not  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
very  just  rebuke  there  was  administered.  No  doubt 
the  public  are  under  the  impression  there  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation  at  the  Islington  Cattle 
'  Market  some  very  fine  slaughter-houses.     What  says 
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the  committee  on  "  noxious  businesses "  on  this 
subject  ?  In  their  report,  which  is  just  published,  they 
say:— "It  is  clearly  desirable  that  all  public  and 
private  slaughter-houses  should  be  constantly  inspected, 
and  made  subject  to  precise,  stringent,  and  uniform 
regulations.  At  present  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  private  slaughter-houses  is  done  by  the  sanitary 
committees  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  whose 
regulations  appear  to  have  the  force  of  bye-laws,  under 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.  Within  the 
City  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation,  and  your 
committee  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  public  slaughter- 
houses within  the  Copenhagen  Fields  Market."  Sir 
John  Ogilvy,  a  member  of  the  committee,  with  other 
members,  had  visited  many  of  the  slaughter-houses  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  his  evidence  will  be  found  these 
strong  observations  : — "  My  impression  is — and  I 
believe  that  the  other  members  who  accompanied  me 
will  confirm  what  I  say — that  not  one  of  the  slaughter- 
houses that  we  saw  at  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  was 
conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  such  establishments 
ought  to  be  conducted,  but  might  have  been  improved 
if  inspection  was  efficiently  carried  out.  One,  which 
was  used  more  particularly  as  a  public  abattoir,  was 
really  in  what  I  call  a  disgraceful  condition.  The  offal 
had  been  partially  carried  away,  but  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  the  dung  which  were  taken  from  the 
animals  were  accumulated  in  a  large  bin,  and  in  a  very 
disgusting-looking  state.  There  seemed  to  be,  I  should 
say,  a  species  of  hydrophobia  ;  they  seemed  to  be  very 
chary  indeed  in  using  water.  For  instance,  in 
cleansing  the  place  out,  instead  of  using  a  hydrant, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  were  employing  a  mop 
and  a  bucket.  I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  to  this,  and  he 
stated  that  he  thought  our  visit  would  be  exceedingly 
useful,  for  it  would  lead  to  many  improvements, 
which,  he  thought,  were  absolutely  required."  This 
clause  of  the  report,  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  may  well  be  commended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Cattle  Market  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.  The  public  abattoir  alluded 
to  is  the  place  that  was  constructed  as  a  meat  market, 
but  was  never  intended  as  a  slaughter-house,  and  is 
wholly  unsuited  for  one.  It  was  let  to  the  present 
tenant  some  12  years  back,  he  being  permitted  to  fit 
the  place  up  at  his  own  expense.  Miserable  sheds  as 
outbuildings,  imperfect  or  no  drainage,  and  large 
pebbles  for  pitching,  and  in  some  instances  none  at  all. 
As  to  inspection,  there  can  have  been  none,  or  the 
place  could  not  have  remained  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed, and  in  which  it  was  last  week.  Where  is  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  that  this  scandal  should  have  been 
permitted  ?  And  what  are  the  committee  doing  in 
not  causing  its  discontinuance  ?  The  slaughter-houses 
at  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  are  a  discredit  to  the 
Corporation  of  London.  They  are  ill-constructed  ;  in 
some  instances  the  brickwork  in  the  interiors  is  falling 
down  ;  they  are  dirty  ;  the  pavement  is  broken,  and  out 
of  level,  and  in  the  front  of  some  of  them  there  is  a 
macadamized  road  all  in  holes,  in  which  the  blood, 
&c,  stands  in  puddles,  and  becomes  very  offensive. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  these  slaughter- 
houses into  a  proper  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness, 
and  under  such  a  strict  system  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol as  shall  render  for  the  future  similar  strictures  on 
the  management  of  the  Corporation,  by  members  of 
the  Legislature,  impossible.  But  why  are  these 
slaughter-houses  dotted  about  the  market  in  the 
manner  they  are  ?  Is  it  to  render  inspection  and  con- 
trol difficult,  if  not  impossible?  They  should  be  all 
on  one  plot  of  ground,  and  within  a  ring  fence.  There 
should  be  n©  getting  doubtful  meat  out  in  fifty  different 
ways  ;  it  should  all  leave  at  one  exit,  then  inspection 
would  be  possible.  It  seems,  from  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Common  Council,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion propose  building  a  number  of  private  slaughter- 
houses in  an  abattoir  at  the  Islington  Market  No 
delay  should  take  place  in  this,  and  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  providing  some  better  mode  for 
the  cleansing  and  utilisation  of  the  offals  of  animals. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Cattle  in  Italy. — No  subject  connected 
with  beef  can  ever  be  without  interest  for  English 
readers.  A  succession  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the 
wasteful  consumption  occasioned  by  the  short  but  sharp 
Franco-German  war,  have  rapidly  thinned  the  herds 
upon  which  John  Bull  chiefly  depended  for  the  supply 
of  his  larder,  and  his  purveyors  have  ransacked  the 
markets  of  neighbouring  countries-  with  a  diligence 
which  has  depopulated  the  stalls  and  pastures  of 
remote  regions  and  raised  the  price  of  meat  throughout 
Europe.  Beef  and  veal,  and  even  uneatable  mutton, 
are  sold  now  in  Italy  twice  and  three  times  as  dear  as 
they  used  to  be  ten  years  ago,  and  a  farmer  of  my 
acquaintance  in  the  Emilia,  showing  me  a  yoke  of  fair 
average  oxen  a  few  days  ago,  told  me  that  their  market 
price,  which  would  have  been  30  to  35  gold  napoleons 
in  1871,  would  now  be  80  to  90  gold  napoleons.  A 
noble  host  of  mine  in  the  Brianza,  the  lovely  region 
rising  from  Monza  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  assured  me 
that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  cattle  had  attained 


the  same  formidable  proportions  throughout  the 
Lombard  provinces.  The  Italians  are  not  the 
same  carnivorous  animals  as  their  English  friends. 
His  cattle,  however,  is  a  matter  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  Italian  husbandman  than  his  sirloin 
is  to  the  Engish  epicure.  The  whole  labour  of  the 
country  is  here  done  by  oxen.  No  horse  is,  or  could 
with  any  good  result  be,  put  to  the  plough,  and  the 
whole  carriage  of  agricultural  produce  is  done  by 
homed  cattle — by  fine  strong  oxen  in  the  plain,  by  poor 
half-starved  cows  in  the  upper  mountain  districts.  A 
man  who  has  travelled  far  has  still  something  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  if  he  has  never  seen  the  cattle  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  especially  of  the  Emilia.  You 
have  before  you  at  the  market-places  of  Piacenza, 
Reggio,  Parma,  and  Bologna  yokes  of  oxen  which 
have  nearly  the  size,  the  gait,  and  the  strength  of 
elephants.  Short-horned,  huge-boned,  but  withal 
sleek  and  stout,  they  evidently  constitute  the  pride  and 
love  of  their  drivers,  who,  however  dirty  they  may  be 
themselves,  would  not  suffer  a  speck  of  dust  to  settle 
on  the  fair  pearly  or  straw-coloured  hides  of  their 
darling  cattle.  No  English  squire's  hunters  can  be 
more  thoroughly  groomed,  or  more  comfortably  fed  and 
stalled,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  'the  disolay  of  several  hundred  yoke  of  such 
animals  at  the*  Exhibition  at  Florence  in  1S61.  Where 
these  splendid  cattle  are  reared  I  cannot  exactly  say, 
because  I  am  aware  that  the  cows  with  whose  milk 
Parmesan  cheese  is  made  in  the  Lombard  and  Emilian 
provinces  are  periodically  imported  from  Switzerland  ; 
and  as  every  inch  of  the  plain  is  too  valuable,  and 
every  rood  in  the  mountains  is  too  barren,  to  supply 
available  pasture  ground,  the  whole  cattle  of  Northern 
Italy  is  home-fed.  Cattle-rearing  districts  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  central  and  southern  departments  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  the  Roman 
Campagna,  and  the  wilds  of  Puglia,  Calabria,  or  the 
Islands.  But  the  southern  herds,  long-homed,  and 
wild  as  buffalos,  have  nothing  in  common  with  their 
civilised  Lombard  and  Emilian  brethren.  The  latter, 
I  believe,  are  the  results  of  careful  tending  and  train- 
ing, and  their  unmatched  bulk  is  owing  to  the  generous 
feeding  supplied  by  irrigated  meadows  where  the  hay 
is  cut  four  and  even  six  times  in  the  season.  Of  these 
precious  animals,  it  seems,  the  supply  has  never  ex- 
ceeded the  demand.  Too  great  importance  should  not 
be  attached  to  Italian  or  other  statistics ;  but  I  may  as 
well  report  the  estimate  made  by  the  late  Signor  Maestri 
of  the  proportions  between  the  cattle  and  the  population 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  such  as  it  was  in  its  normal  con- 
dition before  the  present  distress  began  to  be  felt. 
Maestri  reckoned  the  sum  total  of  the  homed  cattle  in 
Italy  "at  3,350,000,  which  being  divided  among  a 
population  of  25,000,000,  would  give  an  average  of 
little  more  than  one  head  of  cattle  for  eight  persons  ; 
and  calculating  the  productive  soil,  between  wood, 
pasture,  and  arable  land,  at  32,797,000  hectares,  the 
average  is  only  one-ninth  of  a  head  of  cattle  for  every 
hectare,  while  in  other  agricultural  countries" — not 
named  by  Signor  Maestri — "there  are  three  or  four 
head  of  cattle  for  each  inhabitant,  and  not  less  than 
one  head  of  cattle  for  each  hectare."  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  idle  such  speculations  are,  not  only  if  the 
comparison  is  made  between  Italy  and,  for  instance, 
England,  where  every  one  eats  beef,  and  few  oxen 
are  put  to  the  plough  ;  but  even  between  the  various 
districts  of  Italy,  as,  for  instance,  between  Milan  and 
Rome,  the  one  strictly  agricultural,  the  other  almost 
purely  pastoral.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  Italy  was  completely  free  from  distress  or 
anxiety  about  the  numbers  of  her  cattle.  Meat  sold  at 
low  prices,  and  no  plough  lay  idle  for  lack  of  a  yoke,  or 
of  three  or  four  yokes,  of  oxen  to  draw  it.  The  scarcity 
is  of  recent  date.  The  disturbance  between  demand 
and  supply  has  been  caused  by  the  general  commercial 
activity  of  the  European  nations ;  and,  as  the  Italians 
have  not  given,  but  sold,  and  very  handsomely  sold, 
their  cattle,  they  must,  on  the  whole,  consider  them- 
selves gainers  by  the  bargain.  The  hospitable  noble- 
man of  the  Brianza,  to  whom  I  alluded  above,  though 
a  liberal-minded  man,  was  "wondering  whether 
labouring  cattle  should  not  be  classed  among  mere 
agricultural  implements,  and  whether  the  exportation 
of  such  cattle  should  not  be  forbidden,  as  would  that 
of  ploughs,  spades,  or  rakes."  A  writer  in  the 
Opinions,  Signor  T.  Tombari,  puts  forth  a  very  obvious 
suggestion — that  "  the  remedy  for  the  evil  should  be 
sought  in  a  more  brisk  production  of  the  cattle." 
The  supply  should  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  demand.  In  return  for  her  exported  beeves, 
Italy  has  imported  money.  Let  the  incoming  capital 
be  turned  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  stimulating 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  a  result  which  will  naturally 
be  attained  by  the  general  improvement  of  every 
branch  of  agricultural  labour.  Let  the  Italians  extend 
the  cultivation  of  forage,  let  them  till  large  tracts 
of  their  unproductive  lands,  let  them  give  greater 
attention  to  the  proper  accommodation  of  their 
cattle,  to  the  rearing  and  crossing  of  their  breeds, 
to  their  food  and  sanitary  condition.  These  ex- 
hortations cannot  be  addressed  equally  to  the  people 
in  all  the  various  districts  of  the  Peninsula ;  for,  in 
some  provinces  of  the  North,  there  is  not  1  inch  of 
ground  that  is  not  carefully  and  intelligently  cultivated  ; 
there  is  not  one  branch  of  industry  into  which  improve- 
ment on  a  very  extensive  scale  has  not  been  success- 
fully introduced.     Still,  the  law  of  progress  is  inces- 


sant, and  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  unlimited.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  Italians  now  living,  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  such  as  it  was  practised  40  years  ago, 
"could  hardly  be  bettered;"  yet  I,  who  remember 
what  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Emilia  were  in 
1833,  must  avow  that  I  can  scarcely  recognise  in  what 
I  see  the  state  of  things  with  which  I  was  then 
familiar  ;  and  my  friend  of  the  Brianza,  to  whom  I 
have  twice  alluded,  and  whose  authority  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, assured  me  that,  "notwithstanding  the  Grape 
and  silk  diseases,  the  frosts,  and  floods,  the  hailstorms, 
the  droughts,  and  all  other  scourges,  the  revenue  from 
land  has  been  enormously  increasing  year  after  year, 
and  has  never  been  greater  than  during  the  last  two  or 
three  seasons."  There  are,  indeed,  districts,  and  very 
large  ones,  in  Italy  where  almost  everything  is  to  be 
done.  In  the  Marches,  in  Umbria,  and  everywhere 
south  of  Tuscany,  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
especially  the  rearing  of  cattle,  admits  of  indefinite 
extension  and  improvement.  But,  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Papal  and  Bourbon  Governments,  the 
activity  of  the  age  is  reaching  the  remotest  regions. 
Already  the  establishment  of  public  security  and  the 
development  of  rapid  intercourse  have  been  working 
wonders  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Property  is  speedily  changing  hands  ;  the  bees  are 
everywhere  driving  the  drones  from  the  hives.  There 
is  no  doubt  this  very  dearth  of  cattle  in  the  North  will 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  avarice,  and  thereby  to  the 
industry  and  energy,  of  the  more  indolent  and  back- 
ward South.  There  is  one  measure  which,  if  promptly 
and  generally  adopted,  would  soon  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  exported  cattle.  The  Italians  should 
abstain  from  eating  veal.  Veal,  or  what  the  people 
here  call  by  that  name,  meaning  the  meat  of  manzuoli, 
or  one-year  bullocks,  is  the  only  eatable  thing  the 
butcher  sends  to  an  Italian  table.  The  beef  is  usually 
lean  and  tough,  the  mutton  all  bone  and  gristle.  But 
the  vitella  is  a  real  dainty,  and  is  invariably  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  other  meats  in  the  butcher's  tariff.  The 
Italians  should,  for  a  season  or  two,  forego  this  expen- 
sive and  wasteful  luxury.  What]  they  require  is,  not 
calves  for  the  kitchen,  but  oxen  for  the  plough.  The 
Government,  I  think,  should  see  that  they  relrain  from 
this  wanton  "slaughter  .of  the  innocents."  Corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Times." 


Ut  MnKz  Mark. 

North  Wilts.— The  Wheat  generally  is  all  cut, 
and  most  has  been  carried,  though  since  the  25th  ult. 
constant  storms  have  obliged  us  to  leave  a  part  out. 
As  a  rule  it  is  of  fair  quality,  though  not  a  heavy  crop. 
Since  the  27th  we  have  had  to  leave  off  cutting  Oats, 
owing  to  the  continuous  rain,  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, had  been  got  through  by  then.  They  are  a 
very  fair  crop.  Barley  is  a  very  good  crop,  but  as  yet 
little  has  been  cut,  as  is  the  case  with  Beans,  which 
are  not  a  very  heavy  crop.  Roots  and  grass  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  rain,  which  they  greatly 
required.  E.  IV.  M. 

Wester  Ross  :  Sept.  I. — In  the  early  part  of  last 
week  we  were  engaged  in  driving  manure  from  the 
town  to  supplement  the  home  supply,  and  on  Friday 
we  commenced  harvest.  The  day  throughout  was  fine, 
and  we  cut  some  11  or  12  acres  of  fine  Oats  and  Barley. 
On  Saturday  morning  we  were  driven  from  the  field 
by  rain,  and  to-day,  rain  having  fallen  nearly  the 
whole  day,  no  harvest  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Weather  very  threatening. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Sept.  I. — For  our  fort- 
night of  harvest  we  have  to  show  seven  and  a  half  days' 
work  and  three  inches  of  rain.  Irish  reapers  unusually 
plenty  and  not  much  wanted,  crops  not  being  much 
laid.  Oats  prove  better  than  expected  on  good  land, 
Barley  lighter  and  very  ripe  (except  last  sown), 
Wheat  light  and  small  of  head,  quality  may  yet  be 
good,  weather  permitting.  Most  of  the  Wheat  is  yet 
to  cut,  having  been  late  sown.  Late  Turnips  have 
greatly  profited  by  the  soft  weather.  Mangel  very 
poor.  Potatos,  of  glorious  promise,  are  now  affected 
with  blight,  in  the  haulm  at  least.  Lambs  are  plenty, 
and  bad  to  sell  at  the  high  prices  demanded  ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  dispiriting  weather,  makes  the  bids  come 
slowly  for  tups  in  the  auction  ring.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day were  our  two  first  really  good  days,  last  night  it 
rained  and  to-day  is  rather  neutral.  J.  T. 

West  Sussex  :  Sept.  8. — Harvest  being  now  over, 
stubble  cleaning  is  giving  us  full  employment,  as  the 
Wheat  having  been  so  thin  has  let  the  land  get  very 
foul  where  it  was  in  good  condition.  The  weather 
has  been  favourable  for  cleaning,  and  we  prefer  the 
scarifier  to  ploughing,  as  at  any  time  the  weather  may 
become  too  wet  for  the  work,  and  when  we  must  stop 
the  weeds,  which  are  only  surface  ones,  are  left  on  the 
top  and  are  more  or  less  killed,  and  if  not  got  off  are 
not  likely  to  do  much  harm  if  ploughed  down.  With 
good  implements  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  ope- 
ration, except  that  it  is  so  heavy  for  horses,  and  we 
never  care  to  have  more  than  four  together,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  make  more  pull  well  together.  We 
shall  now  begin  to  get  dung  out  for  Wheat,  and  the 
leys  will  be  easier  than  usual  to  work,  the  land  having 
been  so  dry  during  the  summer  and  now  so  well 
mellowed  with  the  showers  that  we  have  recently  had. 
Roots  are  growing  well,  and  pastures  are  beginning  to 
improve.     There  is  not  yet  much  Wheat  threshed  : 
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the  quality  is  good,  but  the  yield  is  very  bad  on  the 
best  land.    G.  S. 

Dorsetshire  :  Sept.  9. — Of  course,  at  the  present 
time  the  weather  is  the  all-important  subject  as  far  as 
agricultural  matters  are  concerned,  and  never  was 
there  more  anxiety  manifested  than  at  present.  Since 
I  last  wrote  there  has  been  rain  every  day,  and  most 
disastrous  consequences  must  soon  follow  unless  there 
be  a  speedy  change,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
indication  at  present.  Generally,  the  main  of  the 
Wheat  crop  is  secured,  but  the  Barley  is  suffering 
dreadfully.  Where  there  is  not  much  undergrowth,  we 
take  every  advantage  of  a  little  sunshine  by  cutting 
and  carrying  off  the  ground  at  once  ;  of  course  the  root 
crops  are  greatly  benefited,  and  are  going  on  as  well  as 
can  be  desired.   J.  B.  C. 

North  Lancashire. — Since  the  violent  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  26th  ult.  the  weather  has 
been  fairly  favourable,  and  farm  work  is  progressing 
apace.  A  good  deal  of  grain  has  been  laid  by  the 
recent  high  winds,  but,  beyond  entailing  more  work  in 
the  reaping,  no  sprouting  has  taken  place,  and  a  fair 
yield  is  expected.  Potatos,  in  places,  are  showing 
signs  of  disease,  but  the  crop  is  a  remarkably  good  one 
and  the  tubers  of  great  size,  consequently  we  have  no 
fear  of  an  average  crop.     Root  crops  are  doing  well. 

Charnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire  :  Sept  10. — 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  corn  crops  in  this  hilly  part 
of  Leicestershire  are  fair,  but  only  a  small  portion  has 
been  secured  and  that  only  in  tolerable  condition.  On 
this  farm  seven  acres  of  Wheat  out  of  55,  and  14  of 
Oats  out  of  28,  have  been  got  in,  and  many  farmers 
have  not  even  carried  this  proportion.  The  early  part 
of  Tuesday  was  fine  and  all  hands  busy  carting  Wheat, 
but  heavy  rain  came  down  at  noon  and  it  continued  to 
pour  in  torrents  until  evening.  So  unpropitious  has 
the  weather  been  during  last  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  and  this  autumn  that  we  were  unable  to  clear 
the  fields  for  crop,  and  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  old-fashioned  summer  fallow  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years.  Potatos  much  diseased,  hay  crop  light, 
Mangels,  Turnips,  and  Rape  good.  Sheep  suffering  in 
health  from  the  wet.    W.  H.  B. 


Jarkcts. 


'■       METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Sept.  8. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  Beasts,  both  English  and 
foreign,  than  last  week,  but  the  average  quality  is  very 
middling,  consequently  choice  qualities  are  not  cheaper, 
but  generally  prices  are  scarcely  so  high.  The  supply  of 
English  Sheep  is  smaller,  but  of  foreign  larger.  Prices 
are  quite  as  high  as  of  late,  and  an  early  clearance  is 
effected.  There  are  not  quite  so  many  Calves ;  trade  is, 
however,  dull,  and  prices  are  no  better.  Our  loreign 
supply  consists  of  2250  Beasts,  13,140  Sheep,  and  260 
Calves  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  20  Beasts  ; 
and  2780  Beasts  and  20  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland 
and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  I  s.  d.     s.  a. 

Best  Scots,   Here-  |  Best     Long-wools     6     4to6     6 

fords,  &c.         . .     6     4to6     6  j  Do.  Shorn            . .        . .  — 
Best  Shorthorns..     6     0—6     4  '  Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     8-60 
2d  quality  Beasts  .     5     4 — 5     8j  Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —   .. 
Best    Downs    and  i  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds       ..     6     8—7     o     Calves       ..  ..4     0—6     o 

Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     . .  '  Pigs  ..  ..4     4—5     4 

Beasts,  5050  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,360  ;  Calves,  355  ;  Pigs,  70. 

Thursdav,  Sept.  11, 
We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beasts  as  to  numbers,  but 
choice  qualities  are  by  no  means  plentiful  ;  Monday's 
quotations  are  not  fully  realised,  nor  is  a  clearance  quite 
effected.  There  are  but  few  English  Sheep  on  offer  ;  the 
supply  of  foreign  is  pretty  good.  Heavy  fat  Sheep  are 
not  in  demand,  choice  qualities,  however,  are  no  cheaper. 
Calves  are  rather  more  in  demand,  at  rather  higher 
rates.  There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on  sale  ;  trade  has 
rather  improved  for  them.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
515  Beasts,  5230  Sheep,  and  380  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds  . . 
Do.  Shorn 


s,  d.     s.  d. 


2t06 

0—6 
2—5 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best     Long-wools  6     ato6     6 

Do.  Shorn           . .  . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  5     6—5  10 

Do.  Shorn           ..  ..  —  ., 

Lambs       . .          . .  . .  — 

Calves       . .         . .  4     4—6     4 

1  Pigs 


Beasts,  1695  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9460  ;  Calves,  520  ; 


4     4—5     6 
Pigs,  no, 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Sept.   11. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        r«   per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..  ,.      ISj_ 

Small  Pork,  5s.  od.  to  55.  id,  ;    Large  Pork,  4s.    6d.  to 
+1.  tod.  per  8  lb. 


HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  841.  to  92J.     Inferior  Clover 
"5°        74 


Inferior  do. 

New  do 

Inferior  do. 
Superior  Clover 


Prime  2d  cut  do. . 
New  do.  . . 
Straw 


Joshua  Baker. 


Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Sept.  9. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    80s, to  86$. 

Inferior  do —  — 

Prime  New  Hay  ..50  70 

Inferior —  — 

Straw       33         38 


Prime  old  Clover. .  Zos.io  loys, 
Inferior  do.  do.     ..    —        — 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . .     —        — 
New  Clover..     ..84       92 
Inferior  do 60       70 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
Wools  during  the  past  week  have  been  very  firm,  the 
result  of  the  Bristol  fair  having  given  a  tone  to  the 
market,  and  buyers  can  no  longer  operate  so  favourably 
as  a  month  since  ;  at  the  same  time  transactions  continue 
to  be  curtailed  within  the  actual  momentary  consumptive 
demand,  and  speculation  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  Sept.  S. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  continues  small  ;  most 
of  the  samples  shown  were  in  inferior  condition,  and 
such  were  sold  at  the  extreme  prices  of  this  day  week, 
prime  dry  lots  bringing  u,  to  is.  per  qr.  more  money. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  foreign  Wheat  sold  at  a 
similar  advance.  Barley  was  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans 
and  Peas  brought  extreme  rates.  Oats  sold  at  an  im- 
provement of  6d.  per  qr.  The  top  price  of  town-made 
Flour  was  raised  35.  per  sack,  barrels  brought  an  advance 
of  is.  Of  new  white  Mustard  seed  there  were  about 
2500  qr.  at  market  ;  the  fine  samples  were  sold  at  i2j,  6d. 
per  bushel. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      ij.'    s. j  \  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  65-67'Red 163—65 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  68 — 70'Red 65 — 69 

—  Talavera 69 — 73 

—  Norfolk     I     —      Red .... 

—  Foreign    55  —731 

Barley,  grind&dist.,  36*10  42s.  Xhev.  |     —      Malting  ..  44—48 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  24 — 32  Malting..  35- 
Oat  s,  Essex  and  Suffolk   1     —     I 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire..  Potato)     —     J  Feed   .. 

—  Irish Potato!     —      Feed  .. 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  23 — 25  Feed    .. 

Rye j     —    I  Foreign  . .  31  —34 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    —     | 

Beans,  Mazagan — s.  to  — s. .  .Tick,     —      Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — j. ..Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small  35—40  Egyptian  .  34—36 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  38— 40  Suffolk  ..  40—42 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  34—36  Foreign  . .  33 — 40 

Maize —      Foreign  ..  28—34 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44 — 50  Country  . 

—  Foreiijn per  barrel  30 — 68  Per  sack. .  40 — 7  = 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  on  sale  at  Mark  Lane  to- 
day was  moderate,  and  the  trade  continued  firm,  at  full 
quotations.  Foreign  Wheat,  which  was  in  fair  supply, 
moved  off  steadily,  at  fully  late  rates.  Barley,  the  show 
of  which  was  limited,  was  firm,  at  Monday's  advance, 
while  Oats  were  in  fair  average  request,  on  full  terms. 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Malt  were  firm  in  price,  and  the  value 
of  Indian  Corn  was  well  supported,  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  crop  in  the  United  States  being  unfavourable. 
Flour  was  in  fair  demand,  at  full  prices. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 

I64O 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
180 


I3.730 


Qrs. 
680 


Flour. 
Sacks. 


(        100 
t   6220  brls. 


Liverpool,  Sept.  9. — There  was  a  fair  attendance, 
and  the  market  opened  strong  for  Wheat,  but  the  firm- 
ness of  holders  tended  to  check  business,  which  has  not 
been  on  a  large  scale.  Red  American  descriptions  were 
3<£  dearer  on  the  week  for  good  qualities,  but  white  kinds 
were  unchanged.  Flour  was  firm.  Beans  and  Peas  held 
for  full  prices.  Indian  Corn  quiet,  and  a  shade  easier  at 
the  close. 

Averages. 


Aug,     2  . 

—  9   1 

—  16  , 

—  23 

—  30 
Sept.     6 


Average 


Wheat. 


591  gd 

59  '» 

60  8 
60     3 

62  5 

63  4 


Barley. 


Oats. 


36*  8d 
34  " 
37  2 
39  6 
39  " 
42     5 


28J  5d 

27  S 

28  8 


28     9 
27     1 


38     5 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Sept.  xi. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  demand 
for  new  Hops  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  prices  are 
very  firm,  at  about  the  following  quotations  : — Mid  and 
East  Rents,  £5  12s.  to  £8  Bs. ;  Wealds,  £5  $5.  to  £6  i$s. ; 
Sussex,  £5  to  £6  6s.  Mouldy  and  inferior  sorts  lower. 
There  are  general  complaints  from  the  plantations  that 
the  Hops  come  short  of  expectation,  and  that  mould  is 
very  prevalent,  especially  in  Mid  and  East  Kent.  The 
demand  for  yearlings  has  improved,  and  quotations  are 
the  turn  dearer. 

SEED  MARKET. 
There  has  been  a  fair  trade  passing  during  the  past 
week  in  agricultural  seeds.  In  consequence  of  the  recent 
wet  weather  all  kinds  of  Clover  seeds  are  held  with 
increased  firmness  ;  transactions  have  not,  however,  been 
numerous.  Trifolium  is  in  better  request ;  the  quantity 
in  London  is  now  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  For 
winter  Tares  we  have  a  better  inquiry,  at  improved  rates. 
The  strong  demand  for  new  Rye,  of  which  we  spoke  in 
our  last,  still  continues  ;  the  supply  is  very  limited. 
Winter  Barley  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  There  is  no 
variation  in  the  price  of  perennial  Rye-grass  and  foreign 
Italian.  Rapeseed  is  firm,  fine  qualities  being  scarce. 
A  large  quantity  of  new  English  white  Mustard  has  now 
come  to  market,  but  the  high  prices  asked  have  acted  as 
a  hindrance  to  business. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E,C. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the  MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON*,   14,  Tichborna 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant.    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


%iL^>^ 


First-class  Certificate. 
THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

-      cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wh.  Thomson-  needs  no  comment  :— 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  ai,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two  large   Span-houses,  21   feet   wide   and    15  feet   high,   containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will   do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than    you    do,   for  it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. — Yours  truly,  \vm.  THOMSON." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
THE         IMPROVED 

JL  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &c 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and    CO., 
(late   Bury   &   Pollard,  Successors   to 
John  R.  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill.) 
These    BOILERS  are  adapted  for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  no  Brickwork. 


Price  Lists  free  by  post 

Bear    Garden,    New    Park    i 
Southwark,  London,  S.  E. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


[AMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 

'  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 

353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


OAfi    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/&\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
fbr  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet.  5'-  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  iai,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN   LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.-s.  d 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglaied 36 

.,  ,,       glated,  16-ot  good  sheet  glass  . .     70 

6  fcct    ,,  ,,       a  Inches  thick,  unglazed..  ..    5    ° 

,,  glazed,  ilS-oz,  good  shed  glsM    ..  ia    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  fcct   by    4  fcct    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    0 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  leet  by  8  feet        ..         -  ■  55    ° 
Sole     Agent     and     Manufacturer    of    RICHARDSON'S    PA1ENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 
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Stoves  for  Greenhouses !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention  2,  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  Tht  Garden  for  March  I,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :-"  RouERTS's  Patent  Terra  Lotla  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented.  .  .  .  May  be  used 
in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  p'?"ts. 
Prospectus  can  be  had.  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 


Prospectus 

on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Ro 


t,  Westminster,  S.W. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     E  X  C  E  L  L  E  N  T  I  A. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
aDd  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road.  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES, 

and  FORCING-HOUSES,  made  of  the  best  Red  Deal,  glared 
with  15-oi.  Sheet  Glass,  painted  four  times  :— 20  feet  by  12  feet,  £40  ; 
30  feet  by  ta  feet,  j^6o ;  40  feet  by  15  leet,  £65  ;  50  feet  by  18  feet,  j£rio. 
The  above  prices  include  delivery  and  fixing.  Plans  and  Estimates 
free  on  receipt  of  sire  required. 

K.  Sl'EVKNS,  II. .in.  ulluril  Huikki,  Hn.mk-y,  Kent.  

TJIOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 

JTJ      and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  B.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.    Only  the  best  materials 
used      Houses  deigned  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requirinl  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &C,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Genuemen  requ.rmg  au  ^^  r^  ,^  ILLUSTRA  TED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUlLpiNGS^Fru^PoU. 


>'iV't 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  bad  with  Heating  Apparatus. 

All  who  have  our  Portable  Plant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement^  "' 


We  give  the  sizes  we  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.     To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that   is 

aArlSdrSfast  to'pen^hVTights'alid 'ler\hem'V=st'"on°thrset:opVs  ;"'then  from "the  other  side,  to  rest  the  leftTiand  on  the  ridge   lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  right  hand,  and  bring  it  over  on  the 

■vrnfrVSht      More  tha?  half  the  Pit  is  then   fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.     This  method  can  be  adopted   of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  long  lengths.     It  is 

HT««  in  attempt  to  enumerate    he  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Prese.vers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses   pits,  and  Irames  of  any  description   can  be  grown  in 

■  h,m      Made  with  wood 1 "  Ms  X,  inches  by"  i  iS"  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ndge,  all  Lights  hinged  at.  the  top  and  made  to  turn  over,  each  Light  provided  with  a  wrought- 

L  set  ooewhch  secure"  t4he   Ughf  from   being  blown  open  by  the  wind.     All  carefully  made  and  fitted.     Painted  three  times  and  glared  with  21-or.  best   Horticultural  Glass.     Two-thirds  allowed  for  packing 

materSs  when  returned  carriage  paid  to  our  Worts.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seldom  occur. 

PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  2i-or.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 


12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
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12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
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12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
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Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  Hardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 


THE 

Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which    they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 


,„ 


?•  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.    The 
rmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.     They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
ey  are  received,  &c. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37. 
No.  63. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 
No.  46,7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &C. 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  543.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49. 
No.  54*. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 


THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.    CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39J.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden 


S  OWENS  AND  CO  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c.,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  pari  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters   Patent. 

n  Mr.  Cowan,  "  The  Gardens,  Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway. 

"  MY  DEAR  Sir, — So  much  do  I  appreciate  your  system  of  heating,  and  so  delighted  was  1  with  what  I  saw  of  its  excellence, 
at  2.30  A.M.  on  that  Thursday  morning  before  taking  leave  of  you,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  my  most  worthy  employer, 
Mitchell  Henry,  Esq..  M.P.,  immediate  permission  to  obtain  from  you  a  licence  to  commence  operations  at  once.  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  be 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  heating  horticultural  buildings,  at  once  so  simple,  effective,  costless,  and  cleanly — 
the  result  of  your  inventive  genius.  Whether  or  not,  1  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
has  been  conferred  on  both  employers  and  gardeners  since  the  invention  of  hot-water  pipes.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  this  to  render  null  a  great 
disagreement  of  gardening  to  a  very  deserving  and  respectable  class  of  young  men,  the  under  gardeners  in  extensive  places,  who  must 
preserve  through  life  very  vivid  recollections  of  dirty  stokeholes  and  frequent  sleepless  nights.  I  consider  your  System  as  nearly  perfect  as 
need  be,  and  do  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  it.  You  will,  therefore,  please  to  forward  me  all  necessary 
instructions  for  commencing  the  work,  and  be  prepared  when  called  on  to  come  to  Kylemore  and  set  it  going.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  perfect  success,  and  I  should  like  to  make  the  apparatus  large  enough  to  heat  4000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  in  the  first  instance. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours,  James  Garnier." 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

IS"   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE  DWARF  SPAN-ROOF  CREENHOUSES. 

Manufactured  with  Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,  Glazed  without  Putty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 
These  Miniature  Structures  are  useful  in  Garden  operations  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  viz.  : — For  Wintering 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Potted  Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Growing  and  Hardening-ofl 
Bedding  Plants,  Raising  Delicate  Seeds,  Ground  Vineries,  or  for  Cucumber  Growing,  &c. 
A  set-open  is  provided  for  the  convenience  of  Planting,  Ventilation,  or  Watering. 

They  are  made  in  6  feet  and  12  feet  lengths,  with  Wrought-iron  Tie  Girders  and  Rule  Joints  ;  any  number  being 
placed  together  form  a  continuous  row,  either  2  feet,  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  6  feet  wide. 

For  the  convenience  of  transit,  they  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass,  and  upon  arrival  fixed  together  and 
glazed  by  any  inexperienced  workman.         Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 
From  the  London  Gazette,  of  August  26. 
"VIENNA   UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION.— '  The  MEDAL  of  MERIT'  has  been  decreed  to  EDWiN  Lloyd  for  hia  Exhibit*  in 
Class  3,  consisting  of  Horticultural  Structures."    Nolt. — The  Medal  of  Merit  is  described  as  bring  awarded  for  excellence  and  perfection  in 
material  and  workmanship,  large  extent  of  production,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  employment  of  Improved  tools  and  maohiniry. 


1HE  GRAND   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
BOILER 

Is  S.  DEARDS'S  PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL, 

TO  WHICH  WAS  AWARDED 

"THE    MEDAL"    (SILVER), 

AS  THE 

BEST    BOILER    Exhibited  in  the  Open  Competition  at 
MANCHESTER,  SEPTEMBER,  1873. 
M  BEST  "  in  Principle. 

"  BEST"  in  Action. 

"  BEST  "  in  Economy  of  Fuel. 
Alike  for  Amateur  or  Professional. 


For  Prices  and  Particulars,  send  stamps  to 

MESSRS.  W.  and  S.   DEARDS, 

Sole  Inventors  and  Makers,  1  and  2,  Garden  Terrace,  Harlow,  Essex 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


TOHN      MATTHEWS      (late      C.      Phillips), 

tf  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES.  FOUNTAINS 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter)! 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green ; 
EDGING  TILES.  &c  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,  with    Six    Copper    Plates    and    numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Trice  24J.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  journal  of  Horticulturt  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


Now  ready,  price  «., 

rpRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS: 

ith   numerous   Illustrations.     By  C.    R.    Kelly,   Landscape 


Gardener.     Dedicated, 
Earl  of  Haddington 

E.  W,  ALLEN,  it,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


th  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
and  of  all 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  231  pp.,  6*., 

BIRDS  of  the  HUMBER  DISTRICT. 
By  John  Cokdeaux. 
"  Its  author  exhibits  a  happy  instance  of  that  union  of  th^S'ecu- 
lative  and  observing  faculties  which  we  have  so  greuly  commended. 
He  does  not  only  enter  in  his  note-book  ornithological  memoranda, 
but  he  endeavours  to  generalise  from  a  long  course  of  annual  obscrva 
tions." — Fraser's  Magazine,  Styt. ,  1873. 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  343  pp.,  71.  6d., 

r>ESEARCHES   in  ZOOLOGY.      Illustrative  of  the 
v  Structure,    Habits,    and    Economy    of    Animals.      By     John 
Blackwall,  F.L.S. 

"As  a  contribution  to  our  zoological  literature  of  an  independent 

kind,   Blackwalt's  pages  stand  alone  a   type,  the  like   of   which   we 

would  in  this  age  of  unproved    biological   speculation  gladly  see  more 

of." — Annals  and  Maraxine  of  Natural  History,  Sept.,  1S73. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  En£ravcd  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  Renerallj. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  5<z\ 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street.  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  lai,  Holbom 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 
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THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    I'ortufjal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8j\  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  JO  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance.  ,  .      „      . 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael  s,  Arores. 

To  Horticultural  societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841- 
iS^s,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price /to  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


To  Agricultural  Societies  and  Others. 
OR     SALE,     over     FORTY    VOLUMES     of    the 

IOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of 
ENGLAND,  from  1850,  in  perfect  condition.     Highest  offer  accepted. 
W.  B.,  Post  Office,  Cheshunt,  Herts.        


F 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS    and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all     Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


PUPIL  for  FARMING.— A  Gentleman,  occupying  a 
Farm  within  20  miles  of  London,  will  be  glad  to  TAKE  a 
PUPIL  to  Instruct  in  Practical  Farming.  Good  references  required. 
—  For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  FARM,  Post  Office, 
Keigate,  Surrey. __^ 


Partnership. 

WANTED,  a  PARTNERSHIP,  or  BUSINESS,  in 
the  NURSERY  and  SEED  TRADE,  bv  a  young  Man  {age  «1 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Trade— Address,  with  full 
particulars,  to  G.  W.  H,,  Post  Office,  Shrewsbury. 


PARTNER. — A  Gentleman,  both  a  Business  Man  and 
Chemist,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Artificial  Manure 
Manufacture,  wishes  to  find  a  Partner  with  not  less   than  £8000  to 
imence   in   this   Trade.     Advertiser  can   introduce   £500.— X.  N., 
.-ies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane.  Cornhill,  E.C. 


To  Florists. 

PARTNERSHIP  (about  20  miles  from  London).— A 
Half  Sharein  an  Old-established  and  Successful  Business,  with 
reversion  of  whole  on  death  of  present  owner  (aged  72I,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  £200.  Must  be  thoroughly  efficient  Working  Partner. 
255.  a  week  guaranteed  in  addition  to  half  share  of  profits,  including 
Snick,  Plants,  Greenhouses,  Vineries,  &c— For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  SUCH  and  MARSHALL,  Auctioneers,  Boyson 
Road,  Camberwell  Road,  S.E. 


WANTED,  by  an  English  family  residing  in  Athens, 
Greece,  a  Scotchman,  to  take  CHARGE  ot  a  GARDEN, 
where  an  Assistant  is  kept.  Must  have  a  good  character  and  some 
experience.  Board  and  lodging  on  the  premises.— Apply,  by  letter 
onlyt  stating  salary  expected,  age,  &t,  to  C.  L.  W.  M.,  Mr. 
Carnngton,  Stationer,  6,  Grove  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  the  South 
of  Ireland.  Salary  £60  per  annum,  with  house  and  firing.  It 
is  requested  that  no  original  testimonials  be  sent,  as  no  documents 
will  be  returned. — Application,  stating  age,  family,  &c,  to  be  made  to 
S.  M    HUSSEY,  Esq.,  Edenburn,  Tralee. 


WANTED,  upon  a  Gentleman's  Estate  near  Boston, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  HEAD  GARDENER 
and  SUPERINTENDENT.  Must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every 
detail,  including  Landscape  Gardening,  and  must  be  competent  to 
Superintend  the  Erection  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  &c— Address, 
with  full  particulars  as  to  age,  whether  married  or  single,  previous 
employment,  salary  expected,  and  references,  W.  E.  B.,  Waterlow  & 
Sons,  34,  Birchin  Lane,  London,  E.C.         


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  married  Man  (if 
possible,  without  incumbrance).  Wages  for  him,  a  guinea  a 
week.  The  Wife  to  be  a  good  Laundress.— F.  G.,  Post  Office, 
Tunbridge,  Kent. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  a  middle-aged,  expe- 
rienced, and  industrious  Man,  accustomed  to  outdoor  Culti- 
vation between  Fruit]Trees,  and  with  no  objection  to  Cows  and  Pigs. 
Good  wages  and  house.— Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  DAY,  20,  Robert 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


WANTED,  a  practical  MARKET  GARDENER; 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Growing  Home  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. — Apply  between  q  and  10  A.M.,  on  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  inst  ,  at  JOHN  MOIR  and  SON'S,  14,  Commercial  Street,  E. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER  (Single-handed),  an 
active  Man  (age  from  30  to  40),  who  understand  the  Manage- 
ment of  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Cucumbers,  &c.  ;  also  of 
Cows  and  Pigs.  Wages,  181.  per  week-— Rev.  H.  A.  WOODGATE, 
BeHroughton  Rectory,  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 


To  Rower  Growers. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  HAND,  to  attend  Stove 
and  other  Houses.  One  trained  in  good  Nurseries,  and 
accustomed  to  Flower  Forcing,  preferred. — State  experience  and 
references  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  ATTENDANT,  a 
strong,  active,  willing  Man.  Wages  to  commence  at  £25  per 
annum,  with  uniform,  and  board  and  residence  in  the  Asylum. — 
Application,  with  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Dr.  HARRISON,  the 
Asylum,  Isle  of  Man. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER  (age  about  24  to  28), 
with  two  years'  good  personal  character  in  the  service  of  a 
private  gentleman.  Wages  201.  a  week,  the  use  of  a  good  cottage 
and  ordinary  vegetables,  also  51.  a  week  when  wile  and  self  in  charge 
of  the  house. — Apply  X.  Y.,  Post  Office.  Kelvedon, __ 


ANTED,    a  Single  MAN,  who    understands 

Gardening  (chiefly  Kitchen),  can  take  charge  of  a  Horse  and 
Drive,  Wait  at  Table,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. — Address, 
stating  wages,  &c. ,  W.  M.  D, ,  Post  Office,  Scarborough. 


w 


"Vy ANTED,    a   MAN    and  WIFE,    without    young 

V  V  Children — the  Woman  to  take  part  of  the  Family's  Washing ; 
the  Man  as  Under-Gardener.  Must  understand  their  work.  Church 
of  England  essential.  State  age,  wages,  and  where  lived.  A  Mother 
and  Son,  or  Brother  and  Sister  not  objected  to. — Mrs.  TROTTER, 
Horton  Manor,  Epsom. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  BAILIFF,  without  family, 
whose  Wife  could  take  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Good  character 
indispensable — Apply  by  letter  to  E.  H.,  J.  D.  Bowman,  Esq., 
Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  S.W. 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  opportunity 
now  offers  to  place  a  respectable,  well-educated  Youth  in  a  first- 
class  Nursery,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  the 
first  principles.  Would  live  in  the  house  as  one  of  the  family. 
Premium  required. — Apply,  by  letter,  in  first  instance,  to  M., 
Gardeners'  CkronieU  Office,  W.C. 


Assistants  in  Seed  Warehouse. 
ESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  REQUIRE 

TWO  good  COUNTERMEN  in  their  Seed  Department.— 
Apply,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  stating  age,  references,  and 
salary  expected,  to  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
S.W. 


M 


BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21*.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  of  character  and  ability, 
to  act  as  Second  Man  in  the  Seed  and  Bulb  Department. 
Good  opportunities  of  advancement. — Apply,  stating  terms,  references, 
&c,  to  Mr.  WM.  PAUL,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. ^_^ 


ANTED,    as  SHOPMAN,    for    a    London    Seed 

House,  a  respectable  Man,  of  good  address,  and  well  up  in  the 
business.     State  age,  salary,  and  experience. — B.,  Gardeners'  CnrcnuU 


w 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 


Head  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  &c. 
ILLIGAN  and  KERR  can  presently  recommend, 

with  very  great  confidence,  several  first-class  MEN,  thoroughly 
petent  in  all  departments,  and  having  the  best  of  characters.     Full 

Particulars     on     application. — Seed     and     Nursery     Establishment, 
>umfries. 


M 


GARDENER  (Head).— Understands  the  profession  in 
all  its  branches.     Good   character;   also   references   from   the 
Rector.— GARDENER,  Writtle,  Chelmsford,  Essex. ^__ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31,  married  ;  has  had  16 
years'  good  experience  in  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines, 
&c.;  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Seven  years'  good  cha- 
racter.     Good  references.— G.  J.,  Post  Office,  liitierne,  Southampton. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married,  two  chil- 
dren; thoroughly  understands  Stove,  Pines,  Vines,  &c,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening— J.  H.,  8,  Corunna  Place,  Battersea, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  no  family; 
has  had  18  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  Garden- 
ing. Can  have  good  references  as  to  character  and  ability  from  last 
employer.— J.  C,  3,  Newgate  Street,  Chester. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Sixteen 
years*  experience;  good  character.  Leaving  through  death  of 
employer,  Rev.  II.  L.  Ncave.— G.  IX,  Enping  Vicarage,  Essex. 

/"i  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  thoroughly 

\X  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— W.  J.  S.,  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
32,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man.— Much 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  including  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  Floral  Displays  and  Dinner  Table  Decorations. 
First-class  testimonials.— ALPHA,  103,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 

ARDENERTJHead).— Has  a  thorough   knowledge 

of  the  profession,  and  can  be  well  recommended.  Is  prepared 
to  pay  £10  to  any  one  who  will  procure  him  a  good  situation  where 
Gardening  is  carried  on  with  spi  it  and  liberality.— E.  M.,  Post 
uflicc,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

GARDENER  (Head)".— Perfectly  understands  Forcing, 
Stove  Plants,  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  and  all  parts  of  the 
profession.  Good  references  and  personal  character  from  last 
employer,— CHARLES  NASH,  Esq.,  Hinxton  Grange,  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  29.— Mr.  James,  Gardener 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  ot  Leinster,  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend his  Foreman  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  a  good  practical  Gardener.  He  has  lived  at  some  of  the 
principal  places  in  England. — H.  P.,  Mr.  James,  Carton  Gardens, 
Maynooth,   Ireland. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  38,  married,  no  family.— 
John  Phillpott  will  shortly  be  disengaged,  and  oflers  his  ser- 
vices to  any  Nobleman,  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  want  of  a  thorough 
energetic  Gardener.  Twenty  years'  good  practical  experience  in  some 
of  the  best  Gardens  in  the  country.  First-class  testimonials  and 
character.— JOHN,  PHILLPOTT,  The  Himley  Gardens,  Dudley, 
Staffordshire. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  28,  married,  no  family.— 
The  Advertiser,  who  will  be  disengaged  in  a  few  weeks,  is 
anxious  to  meet  with  an  engagement  as  Gardener  in  a  Nobleman's  or 
Gentleman's  family,  where  two  or  more  are  employed.  Thoroughly 
up  in  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  fie.,  with  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Five  years' 
satisfactory  character  from  present  employer. — A.  B.  C.,  Post  Office, 
Teddington,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man in  want  of  a  thorough  practical  Man. — Age  40,  married  ; 
where  now  engaged  the  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  are  in  first-rate  condition.  These,  and  the  place,  can  be  seen 
by  any  Gentleman.  Advertiser  has  been  a  successful  Exhibitor  at  the 
Local  Shows.  Land  and  Stock,  if  required.  Nine  years  in  present 
situation.  A  death  the  causeof  leaving.—  J.  HAIGH,  Hinxton  Lodge, 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Mr.  William  Dodds,  for 
many  years  with  the  late  Col.  Baker,  Salisbury,  and  for  the 
last  11  years  Gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  will  be  disengaged  at  the  end  of  October  next,  and  offers  his 
services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  Man  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  Horticulture  of  the  highest  order  in  all  its  branches. 
All  the  horticultural  erections  at  Ashton  Court,  which  are  extensive, 
the  ornamental  gardens,  and  a  new  kitchen  garden  of  seven  acres, 
were  designed  and  completed  under  Mr.  Dodd's  superintendence. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  and  reasons  for  leaving  will  be  given  by  Sir 
Greville  Smyth,  to  whom  reference  is  kindly  permitted. — Bower 
Ashton,  near  Bristol. 


To  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER    (Head),    or  as    GARDENER    and 
BAILIFF,   near   London, — A   thoroughly   experienced   Man. — 
W.  ELSWORTHY,  3,  Milton  Place,  Dendy  St  ,  Balham,  Surrey,  S.W 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). — 
Age  32,  married  ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. — C.  W.  E., 
27,  Ashdown  Street,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


C^.ARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  two  are  kept.— 
X  Married,  two  children  ;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Vines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Two  and  a  half  years' 
good  character.— C.  B.,  Great  Western  Station,  Acton,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — 
Married,  no  family;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Gardening  in 
all  its  branches. — A.  B.,  Mr.  Rabone,  Alton  Towers,  Cheadle, 
Staffordshire. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Married.no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c, 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Nearly  four  years'  experience  in  Scotland — three  years 
apprentice.  Good  character. — J.  H.,  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 


GARDENER.  —  Middle-aged  ;    experienced.      Ten 
years'   good   character.— HEAD    GARDENER,  Itchel  House, 
Famham,   Surrey. 


GARDENER. —  Wood  &  Co..  of  Barbourne 
Nurseries,  Worcester,  could  recommend  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  Gardener,  a  thorough  practical  Man— one  in 
whom  every  confidence  might  be  reposed. — September  10. 


GARDENER, — Age  26,  married;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Wife  as  Cook  or 
Dairymaid.  Highly  recommended.  —  B.  S.,  Mr.  William  Paul's 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


GARDENER. — Married,  no  family,  respectable.  Wife 
as  Laundress.  Both  understand  their  duties,  and  can  be  well 
recommended  from  Gentlemen  of  position.  Would  prefer  living  in 
the  house. — A.  B.,  124,  Gloucester  Road,  Brighton. 


GARDENER,  or  in  a  Nursery. — Age  28,  married ; 
has  been  for  the  last  four  years.in  a  Nursery  as  Soft-wooded 
Propagator,  &a,  and  in  Gentlemen's  places  previously.  State  wages, 
a  c— J.  H0LDEN,  Chapel  Lane,  Ilkley,  Leeds,  Yorkshire^ 


GARDENER.— A  Gentleman,  having  no  further 
occasion  for  a  Gardener,  wishes  to  recommend  the  person  who 
has  filled  that  situation  in  his  Establishment  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  He  is  honest,  sober,  obliging,  and  industrious;  understands 
the  Management  of  a  Vinery  and  Greenhouse,  the  Cultivation  of 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  fie,  and  the  work  required  in  a  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden.— J.  P.,  19,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

/  i  aTrDENER,  "or"GARDENER  and  BAILIFF 

V_T  (Working).— Thoroughly  understands  the  Rearing  and  Breed- 
ing of  Stock.  Wife  understands  Poultry.  Five  years' good  character 
from  last  place. — A.,  Post  Office,  Finchley,  Middlesex,  N. 

( '"<  ARDENER  (Single-handed). — Age  35,   married, 

Uno  family;  thoroughly  experienced.  Excellent  character.— 
R.  P.,  ai,  Bower  Lane,  Tonbridge  Road,  Maidstone. 

C^ARDENE R~ (WORK  1  ng).  —Age  46,  m arried,  no 
X  incumbrance;  an  experienced  Man.  Good  relcrence.  Wages 
about  ,£1  per  week,  house  and  firing— M.  M-,  Mr.  Pegcter,  4,  Wild 
U'uoil  Grove,  North  End,  llampstL-ad,  N.W. 

(^  ARDE>n^lT^NDER)rpartrY  in  Houses.— Age  21  ; 

V_X  six  years' experience  under  iirst-class  Gardeners.  Can  be  well 
recommended. — A.  B.,  7,  Wells  Lane,  Slreatham,  Surrey,  S.W, 

URSERY  FOREMAN.— Age  25  ;  good  experience, 

and  relerencc.  State  wages.— W.  S.,  Mr.  D.  Spriging's  Nur- 
sery, St.  Alban's.    ^ __^__ 

To  Sewage  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Other?. 
OREMAN,    or    B  AILI  FF.—  Age  30  ;    energetic, 

experienced  in  Sewage  Farming,  and  a  thorough  Market  Gar- 
dener. First-rate  testimonials  as  to  character,  ability,  &c. — ARTHUR, 
Mrs.  Greenslade's,  Royal  Cottage,  Royal  Street,  Lambeth,  S. 

PROPAGATOR  (Hard -wooded),  and  Grower  of  Roses, 
Clematis,     Rhododendrons,     Pines,    &c.       Good     references.— 
X.  Y.  Z.,  45,  Great  Cleveland  Street,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 


F 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 
TMPROVER    to    the    above,    or    as    ASSISTANT 

X     WAREHOUSEMAN,— Age    ao;    references,    &c— N.     HAY- 
WOOD,  Tealby,  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire. 


IMPROVER.— The  Friends  of  a  Youth,  age  15,  are 
desirous  of  placing  him  under  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Gar- 
dener. A  Premium  would  be  given. — Address,  in  first  instance,  to 
M.   M.,  Post  Office,  Cheltenham. 


IMPROVER.— Wanted  to  place  a  Youth,  age  17,  with 
a  Horticulturist  and  general  Florist.  A  Premium  of  £30  and 
upwards  to  a  suitable  Firm.— W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Chadwick  Road, 
Pcckham,  S.E. __^_ 


IMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  20,  respectable  ;  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Fruit  Forcing  and 
Garden  Work  in  general.  Four  years'  character  from  present  situa* 
tion.— ALPHA,  Post  Office,  Teddington,  Middlesex. 


NOBLEMAN'S  or  GENTLEMAN'S  MANAGING 
LAND  FARMING  BAILIFF,  or  ESTATE  STEWARD.— 
Age  36,  married;  has  a  thorough  practical  working  and  experienced 
knowledge  of  Steam,  Horse,  and  Manual  Land  Cultivation,  also 
Homestead  Management,  Fattening,  Herd  and  Flock  Breeding,  and 
Buying  and  Selling  with  sound  judgment ;  Drainage,  Woods,  Planting, 
Fencing;  Brick,  Road  and  Improvement  Making.  Wile  practical 
Dairy  Manager.  Disengaged  through  death.  Testimonials  and 
references  of  high  merit.  Security.— MODEL  FARMER,  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Reading,  Berks. 


FARM  BAILIFF  and  STEWARD  (at  Michaelmas). 
—  Age  38;  experienced,  and  well  acquainted  with  Modern 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  including  Buildings  and  Machinery  of 
every  description.  Is  a  good  judge  of  Cattle,  their  Breeding  and 
Rearing,  &c. ;  the  Management  or  Woods,  Planting,  Draining,  and 
Reclaiming  of  Waste  Lands,  Can  be  highly  recommended  by  his 
present  employer,  who  is  giving  up  Farming,  the  Estate  being  on 
Sale. — H.  S.  T  ,  Messrs.  George  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  24,  25,  and 
26,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

STEWARD  (Under)]  or  BAILIFF.— A  Scotchman, 
practically  experienced  in  Buildings  and  Repairs,  &c.;  English 
and  Scotch  modes  of  Farming,  Stock  Management,  and  Markets. 
References  to  present  employer,  whose  business  terminates  at 
Michaelmas,  and  other  gentlemen.— J.  STEPHEN,  Hyde  Farm, 
Olney,  Bucks. 

/  1LERK     and     BOOK-KEEPER.— An     experienced 

\j  young  Man  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 
Has  had  Management  of  the  same  ior  the  last  eight  years..— State 
salary  to  H.,  Mr.  Shrapnell's,  10,  Wellington  Place,  Ashley  Road, 
Bristol. 


^HOPMAN. — Ten  years'  experience,  the  last  three  in 
O  a  London  Wholesale  House.— W.  THOMAS,  71,  Gopsall  Street, 
St.  John's  Road,  Hoxton,  N. 


SHOPMAN     (Assistant)— Age    20;    requires    an 
engagement  as  above  in  October.      London  or  neighbourhood 
preferred.— H.  BROWNE,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.    Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchncld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  \V. 


T 


H   E 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 
WORCESTERSHIR 


the  appet; 


pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
ppetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquanc 


r  piquancy  and  flavour . 


ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  aee  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  us. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  If.   i&rf.,  21.  orf.,  4*-  &*■.  and  tit. 


►  ARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. 


LET  ANY  PERSON  TAKE  TWO  or  THREE  of 
these  Pills  occasionally.  They  at  once  remove  all  dangerous 
obstructions  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  produce  the  state 
most  to  be  desited— "  a  sound  Mind  in  a  sound  Body."  Sold  by  all 
Chemists. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— From 
Mr.  Wilcox,  7,  Prospect  Row,  Birmingham  :— "  A  customer 
to-day  informed  me  that  he  had  taken  them  very  frequently  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  also  recommended  them  to  others,  and  had 
never  known  them  to  fail."  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Hysterical  and  Nervous  com- 
plaints are  instantly  relieved  by  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers,  which  taste 
pleasantly.    Sold  by  all  Druggists,  it,  i%d.  per  box. 
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HORTICULTURAL      BUILDINGS. 


BEST     QUALITY     ONLY. 


THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  ABOUT  TO  ERECT  THE  ABOVE, 

SHOULD   CONSULT 

WEEKS'S 

NEW 

BOOK    OF    DESIGNS, 

13th   Edition   (enlarged  and   Post   Free),  which   contains — 

WINTER  GARDENS,   CONSERVATORIES,   PLANT   HOUSES,   FERNERIES, 

VINERIES,   PEACH   HOUSES,   ORCHARD   HOUSES,   PINE 

STOVES,   FORCING   HOUSES   and   PITS, 

Statable  for  every  requirement. 


Weeks's  Patent  Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boiler,  guaranteed  for  ten  years, 

supplied  and  fixed  by 

J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS   and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


H?£ai^ S  «»*R ,r»Vj!?.° '?.^ aoi"S"}  '£,"  The  I di,or  ;"  l*!*!2aZl9  *»}  Business  Letters  to  ••  The  Publisher."  .t  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
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G.    HENDERSON    and    SON,   the  Wellington 

Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application.      


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
POTTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 

in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst.  Staplehurst,  Kent. 


W 


S  t  ra"W  b  gttI  6  s 

CHARLES  TURNER    can  supply  strong  prepared 
plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties.     These  may  also  be  had  in 
large  pots,  for  forcing.     CATALOGUE  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


4 r"i  RAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 

VJT"  and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-npened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to  j 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHOKN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all  the  leading  kinds,  in   splendid   condition  for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flower*     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


AZALEA  INDICA  for  SALE. —A  splendid  collection, 
consisting  of  45  of  the  choicest  English  and  Continental 
named  varieties,  grafted  on  clean  stems  and  trained  pyramidally,  being 
uniform  in  size,  and  furnished  to  bottom  of  pot.  Size  of  plants, 
3  leet  high  and  20  inches  through.  Plants  warranted  true  to  name, 
and  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  cultivation. 

A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Addington,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  fyi  6s. 


A  VAN  GEERT,  NURSERYMAN,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
•  begs  to  intimate  that  his  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  and  general  NURSERY 
STOCK  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad  free  on  application  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs.  R.  SILBEKRAD  and  SON, 
5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.G. 

N.B.    For  latest    Advertisement   of   NEW    PALMS    and    choice 
FERNS,  see  Gardmtrf  ChrmieU,  August  2,  p.  1043. 


Autumn  Bulbs. 

HOOPER  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  these  may 
be  obtained  by  application. 
Coven t   Garden,   London,   W.C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N, 


New  Bulbs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  has  received  his  first  Consign- 
ment of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  fine  condition.  Early 
orders  will  insure  tine  Bulbs.  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  on  appli- 
cation. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON'S  (formerly  Ant.  Roozen) 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  i,  1873. 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Bulbs. 

J  SCOTT  has  just  received,  direct  from  Holland, 
*  several  large  CONSIGNMENTS  of  the  above,  which  for  size, 
weight,  quality,  and  lowness  in  price,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
CATALOGUES  on  application  to 

J.  SCOTT,  The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready  :  post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 

P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Spring   Flowers,  including    Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  ol  the  above  is   Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is   now    ready,    and   will     be    forwarded    gratis    on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


ROSE,  MADAME  LACH  ARM  E.—  Splendid 
Standards  of  the  above,  in  various  heights,  imported  direct  from 
Mons.  Lacharrae,  in  November  next  ROSE  CATALOGUE  gratis 
and  post  free. 

H.  BENNETT,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


ift-rs  I  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
xewo.  J  j_7  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.  Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


New  Roses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and    Noisette 
Roses,   dcliciously  fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


RICHARD   SMITH'S   LIST   of  the  NEW  ROSES 
of  1873  contains  all  the  best  sorts,  with  raisers'  descriptions, 
including   Madame  Lacharme,  the  finest  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  ever 
offered  ;  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  said  to  be  superior  to  Mar<5chai  NieL 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Eaotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


TWO    ALOES    (above    100  years    old),    for  SALE. 
E.  M.,  J.  North,  Stationer,  &C-,  Oatlands,  Surrey. 


CAMELLIAS,    ORANGES,    MYRTLES,   &c.   (large 
plants),  for  SALE.     For  LIST,  app'y  to 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. • 


CENTAUREA        RAGUSINA       CAND1DISSIMA 
COMPACTA— New  Seed,  as  usual.     Packets  is.,  it.  6d.,  and  51. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
C HARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery.  Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


QTEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA.  —  Extra  large 
►O  flowering  plants,  clean  and  healthy.  Size  and  price  on 
application  to 

GEORGE  EDWARDS,  Balham    Nursery,  London,  S.W. 


JULES  DE  COCK  et  SCEUR,  Horticulturists, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  have  now  in  their  establishment  splendid  speci- 
mens of  AZALEA  INDICA,  CAMELLIAS,  SPIR^AS,  YUCCAS, 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS,  PALMS,  FERNS,  &c.  CATALOGUE 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  and  stamp  for  postage. 


WANTED,  CUTTINGS  or  SURPLUS. —  Any 
description  of  Bedding,  Succulent,  or  Foliage  Plants,  &c. — 
State  names  and  quantities,  with  price,  to  Messrs.  THOMPSON  AND 
SON,  Merchants  and  Nurserymen,  Doncaster. 


London  A  SILVER  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  for 

R.HS,,    QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

1862.      O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  ROOTS,   &c,  at   the   R.H.S.   Great    Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  1862. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,   the  Queen's   Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Paris, 

186?"     QUTTONS'  GRASS" SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

k3  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 
Vienna.       The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  lor 
,171    '  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

IO  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    AND   SONS,    the   Queen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


Specimen  Plants,  Specimen  Plants— Cheap,  Cheap. 

GENTLEMEN    contemplating    EXHIBITING    and 
PLANT  GROWING  will  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Nurseries  (Established  1770),  Epsom,  Surrey. 

Mr.  R.  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,and  at  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part   I.   (British   Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hard/  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptivo 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

Pansies-Bedding:  and  snow  Varieties! 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN     LIST    of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring   Flowers,  is   Now  Ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1873  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  Just 
published.  N.B. —Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


New  Double  Flowered  Cinerarias. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  is  now  Booking  Orders  for 
Seed  of  these  EXTRAORDINARY  NOVELTIES,  which 
will  be  supplied  in  packets  as  received  from  Germany  from  the 
raisers.     Price  per  packet  of  20  Seeds,  «.;  50  Seeds,  71.  6d. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

Spiraea  japonica. 

HB.  SMITH  is  now  booking  orders,  for  the  Trade 
•     only,  for  strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  at  251,  per  100,  or  ^12 
per  1000,  cash.     Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 
when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 
receipt  of  remittance.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  W. 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 

Tne  Best~Hardy "Bedding  Plant.  "" 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI,  flowers  nch  Purple, 
4  inches  across,  and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  cover  thi  bed  ; 
begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  continues  until  severe  frosj.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  stools  improve  annually;  the  only  secret  of 
success  is  a  rich  soil  to  keep  up  free  growth.  12s.  per  dozen.  Other 
sorts  of  Clematis  and  Climbers,  in  great  variety.  Descriptive  LIST 
on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Carter's  Grass  Seeds. 
Vienna,   1873.— BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

V^  GRASS  SEEDS,  ROOT  MODELS, 
FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
awarded  the  highest  Class  Medal— the 
MEDAL  for  PROGRESS. 


London,  1862.- 


CARTER'S  PRIZE  MEDAL 
GRASS  and  other  SEEDS  awarded  the 
only  Prize  MedaL  


PARIS,     1867.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

KJ  GRASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


Vienna,   1873.— BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V^  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
JAS.  CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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To  the  Trade. 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  36,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  i8er, 
for  Wheat:  i86s,for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


NEW  WINTER  TARES   and    RYE.— Samples  and 
prices  on  application  to 
J.  AND  G.  McHATTlE,  Seed  Merchants,  Chester. 

JC.  STEVENS'  HORTICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 


M 


R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwcll,  Middlesex,  W. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i.  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C  ■      


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  is.  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

L"  ITHOGR  APH  Y— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ol 
work  sent  free 
E.  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  23,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Utne,  E.C. 
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Camellias,  Azaleas,  Plants  for  Winter  Blooming. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  has 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  STOCK   of  the   under- 
mentioned PLANTS  is  this  year  particularly  fine  and  healthy;  and 
he  begs  to  offer  them  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz  : — 
CAMELLIAS,  with  buds,  fine  named  sorts,  aelection  left  to  J.   V., 

plants  1  to  1!^  foot  high,  £7  per  100  ;  stronger,  ^to  to  £15  to  ,£20, 

and  upwards. 
CAMELLIA  ALBA  PLENA'(the  old  Double  White)— J.  V.  holds  the 

largest  and  finest  stock  of  this  greatly  esteemed  variety.     Good 

plants,  without  buds,  per  100,  £8 ;  strong  do. ,  £12  ;  extra  strong  and 

bushy,  each  5*.  to  85.     Camellia  alba  plena,  with  buds,  are  not 

supplied  separately,  but  a  good    proportion  is  added  to  those 

announced  with  buds. 
AZALEA  INDICA— Finest  named  sorts,  J.   V.'s  selection,  per  ioo, 

£5  ;  stronger,  £6,  £8,  £10,  and  upwards. 
OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  full  of  fruit,  per  dozen,  281.;  extra  strong, 

per  dozen,  60s. 
JASMINUM      GRANDIFLORUM      (true),     grafted     plants,    per 

dozen,  285. 

Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  are  to  be  directed  to 
JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,     Nurseryman,    134,     Faubourg     de 
Bruxelles,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium.  


Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  is.  Zd.  and  as.  ad. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B. — Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Wasps,  Files,  &c. 

To  PROTECT  FRUIT  from  these  DEVOURING  PESTS,  USE 

DAVIS'S     IMPROVED     WASP     DESTROYER, 
improved  from  the  original  recipe  ;  and  for  proof  that  this  is  not 
a  "  spurious  imitation"  see  testimonials,  tree  on  application,     if,  Zd. 
and  2s.  ad.  per  bottle,  post  free.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
B.   R.  DAVIS,  Seed  Warehouse,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  £    <^    *k  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  m^H|        Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      jM^ll^cVA      By     Special     Warrant, 
dated  December  27,  1865.  ^ft^ns^v^a  dated  February  10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASE*  >US  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  6d.,  and  £6  61. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carnage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

I     S     H     U     R     S     T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees,  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if.,  3s. ,  and  101 .  id. 
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Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Protection  from  Frost. 

TRELOAR  AND  SONS,  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.,  have 
received  a  small  shipment  ot  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  GARDEN 
MATS,  Light,  Durable,  and  Waterproof.     Price  30s.  per  dozen. 
Buyers  should  apply  early  at  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  give3  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS. -A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburgh,  60J.  and  8or.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  501., 
and  ssr.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  lor.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKera. 
AW    and    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls.  &c.        MAW  and  CO.^Benthall  Works,  Broaeley. 

FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Commit, 
London,  E.C;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


HARGRAVE'S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH 

FOR  FENCING,  HURDLING,  ROOFING,  SHEDDING, 
AND   TEMPORARY   BUILDINGS. 

This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about 
six  hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.  No  heating 
required. 

Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons       , ,        £2  2s. 

Small  Barrels,  20  Gallons        ,,       %i  ys. 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.      No  charge  for  packages. 


MARGRAVE  and  CO., 
181,    Lower    Wandsworth    Road,    London,    S.W. 


AQUILEGIA      CHRYSANTHA    (A.  Gray), 
THE  LONG  SPURRED  GOLDEN  COLUMBINE. 


Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son 

Can  now  supply  this  new  and  handsome  hardy  perennial  Columbine.  Its  large  flowers 
(25  inches),  produced  in  abundance  for  two  months  or  more,  in  succession,  make  it  very 
effective  for  the  border  or  alpine  garden.  It  is  the  plant  hitherto  known  and  offered  as 
"A.  leptocera  v.  lutea." 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,    is.  6d.  each,    24s.  per  dozen. 

Extra        „  „        „         3J-.  6d.  each,    %bs.  per  dozen. 

Special  offer  to  the  Trade. 

YORK    NURSERIE S.— September  20,  1873. 


CHOICE   BULBS   FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE  PIIE-APPLE  IUESEEY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of   PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application-  to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIUA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,   &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul  well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
flowers. ' ' — Journal  of  Horticulture. 


William  Paul 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,   and   CROCUSES,   and   other   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  orders. 
Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post, 


PAUL'S   NURSERIES  and   SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


DUTCH     BULBS. 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Will  forward  Post  Free  to  intending  Purchasers  their  AUTUMNAL  CATALOGUE, 
replete  with  the  most  superb  and  choice  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  Spring  and  Early 
Summer-flowering  and  Ornamental-foliaged  Plants  ;  comprising  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUS,  IXIAS,  IRIS, 
SPARAXIS  ;  ACHIMENES,  AMARYLLIS,  CALADIUMS,  CYCLAMENS,  GLOXINIAS, 
SPIRAEAS,  DIELYTRAS,  TROP.EOLUMS,  TRITOMAS,  Sec,  Sec,  specially  imported  for  their 
Grand  Spring  Shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

D.,  L.  &  L.  offer  their  "Crystal  Palace  Collection"  of  Flower  Roots,  which  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  last  season,  for  One  Guinea,  containing- 


12  choice  named  HYACINTHS 
12      „       mixed  HYACINTHS 
6      ,,       POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
ioo      ,,       named  CROCUS 
50      ,,  „        SNOWDROPS 


24  fine  mixed  RANUNCULUS 
24    ,,        „      ANEMONES 
12     „         „      early  TULIPS 
12    „        „      late  TULIPS 
12    „        „     JONQUILS 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  or  Seaport  in  England.    No  charge  made  for  packing. 
THE  NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E.;  and  WEST  COATES,  EDINBURGH 
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AND 


CARTE  R'S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

HYACI NTHS 
OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   23S,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES.  &c. 
CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

MT   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  Of  every  description. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE  THAMES  BAM  EROS  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  lo  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  TVTTmAT.  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871;. 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application ;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 

6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

OARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 


ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Rooms  can  be   supplied  with 
ncl     HARNESS 


Gentlemen   altering    their    Harness 
BARTON'S    newly-improved    ikuN    SADDLE    n 
BRACKETS.     They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  light, 
and  very  durable.       The  new   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   lor 
1871  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent   person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Latest  Improvements 

IN 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
rp  II  E         IMPROVED 

X  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, G  R  E  E  NIIOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &c. 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,  JEPHSON,  and    CO., 
(lale    Bury  &    Pollard,  Successors  to 
John  R.  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill,) 
These    BOILERS   are   adapted   for 
setting  in   Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  NO  Brickwork. 


Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


Bear    Garden,    New     Park    Street, 
Southwark,  London,  S.E. 


SADDLE 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes :- 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet 

£   ft  d. 

20  in. 

13  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20    ,| 

'8   1 

24   1. 

400 

800 

20  „ 

18   „ 

30   1, 

500 

900 

24   >■ 

24  „ 

24  .1 

700 

12    0    a 

24   >i 

30  » 

Mil 

24   11 

24   ii 

3f  „ 

I.COO 

24   ii 
28   „ 

24    „ 
28   „ 
30   1, 

£" 

1,40a 

1,800 

20    0    a 
25    0    0 

3°  11 

72      II 

2,(XX) 

35    0    0 

36  „ 

36   „ 

96      „ 

4.500 

50    0    0 

4|  .. 

48   ,. 

IO8      „ 

7,000 

75    0    0  , 
too    0    0 

48  „ 

48   „ 

M4    >, 

10,000 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-VVATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


Bosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in     materials   of    great    durability.       The   plainer 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for 
1  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  < 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do   "grown"    Edgings,    conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,   very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black* 

friars.S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kinu'sland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES;    also    for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORN  AM  ENTA  L  PA  V  I  N  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &C-,  from 
35.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved  and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14s.,  Coarse  171.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  is.  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2i  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  I- emeries.     KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Dutch 


Roots. 


JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE  have  received  their 
Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  BULBS,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Early  planting  recommended.  CATALOGUES  free  on 
application. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W.  


18T8.ID     U     T    C     H_ 


BULBS. 


1873. 

First  importation  just  arrived  in  very  excellent  condition,  comprising 
and    431.    each,    carriage 


irly  every  known  spring  flowering  bulb. 


The  CARLISLE    COLLECTIO: 
free.     Priced  List  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  AUTUMN  SOWING  (or  GARDEN  and  FARM. 

ORNAMENTAL,  DECIDUOUS  and  FOREST  TREES  in  large 
quantities.  Visitors  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  large  stock 
extending  over  100  acres. 

FRUIT  TREES  and  ROSES,  including  the  new  sorts  of  the  year, 
are  grown  very  extensively. 

The  Knowefield  Nurseries  are  exposed,  and  the  northern  climate 
severe;  all  plants,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  thrive  well  when 
removed.     Priced  Lists,  and  special  quotations  for  larger  quantities, 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE,  Seed  Merchants  and  Nursery- 
men, Carlisle,  and  at  36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Established  over 
half  a  century. 


BEAUTIFUL      FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER  AND   SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture. 

SUTTONS'* 

CHOICE   COLLECTIONS   OF 


Cin&r*fl.T>l3,  Spprl 

MESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH   AND    CO.  are  now 
sending   out   New  Seed  (just  harvested)  of  their  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  strain  ol  CINERARIAS,  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public    To  insure  strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  sown 
once.  First  Quality,  31.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 

Second    do.       ss.  per  packet  of  100  Seeds. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


CHEAP    PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.  LEY,    Exotic   Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  is  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  all 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  packages  gratis 
for  cash  -with  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea. 

CAMELLIAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 

two  guineas. 

FERNS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra 
large,  two  guineas. 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 

One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea. 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  TOHN    H.    LEY,   Exotic 
Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


FLOWERING  BULBS. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

of   choice   Hyacinths,   Tulips,   Crocus,   &c,   for    blooming    in 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains— 
18  HYACINTHS,  named 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 

b  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented 

6  IRIS,  choice 

3  SPARAXIS,  choice 

z  CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM 

And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
btation  in   England, 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"     COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of-Doors,  containing  nearly  600  Bulbs  ol  the 

best  sorts,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 


36  TULIPS,  named 
50  CROCUS,  named 
6  SCILLAS 
6  IXIAS,  choice 
3  OXALIS,  choice 
1  TROP/EOLUM 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 

N.B. — Messrs.  Sutton  have  many  Customers  within  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  to  whom  they  can  with  confidence  reler  as  to  the 
superior  quality  of  their  Flower  Roots. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,   1 J  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LA  RC  H,  1  %  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  i!4  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3  to6  feet. 
NEW  SILYER  POPLAR,  3to6feet 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUITTREES.  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,   Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  cenerally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  Gloirede  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  tohnson  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 


Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  ofT  "■ 
evoniensis 


fEdinburgh 


Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks 


I  Marechal  NieJ 

I  Marie  Van  Houtte 

Mons.  Furtado 

Niphetos 

Salrano 

Souvenir  d' Eli  re    Var 
don 


CHOICE  ORCHIDS,  very  Cheap. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers,  as  well  as  those 
about  to  form  Collections,  to  the  after-mentioned  first-class  varieties, 
which  he  is  able  to  offer  at  remarkably  low  prices.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  (which  are  more  recently  imported),  they  are  all  fit 
for  immediate  flowering ;  in  fact,  many  did  so  during  last  winter  and 
spring.  They  are  all  thoroughly  clean,  and  true  to  name. 
At  ioj.  6d.  each,  8*x.  per  dozen. 


the    26    for    160J,,   package    _.. 
eluded,  for  cash  -with  order. — 
Sophronites  grandiflora 
Saccolabium  violaceum 
Trichopilia  suavis 
„  tortilis 

Miltonia  Morelliana 
,,         spectabilis 
,1         Clowesii  major 
Cypripedium  villosum 
,,  Hookcrse 

Dendrobium  densiflorum 
,,  Farmerii 

„  speciosum 

Stanhopea  oculata 

„         Devoniana 
Sobralia  macrantha 
Aerides  roseum 

„  „       superbum 

,,       odoratum  majus 
Cattleya  crispa 
Lycaste  aromatica 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus 
Oncidium  geraniflora 
,,  barbatum 

11  grandiflorum 

Odon  tog  loss  um  Insleayi 

pulchellum  majus 


At  «.  each,  421.  per  dozen,  or  the 
20   for    8oj.,   package   included, 
for  cash  -with  ordtr; — 
Ccelogyne  cristata 
Cymbidium  aloifolium 
Cypripedium  insignis 

,,  barbatum  nigrum 

11  biflorum 

Plcione  Wallichii 
Cyrtochilum  stellatum 
Dendrobium  pulchellum 
it  speciosum 

,,  chrysanthum 

Stanhopea  Wardii 
,,  insignis 

,,  granulosa 

Maxillaria  Harrisonii 
,,         tetragons 
Aerides  odoratum 
Bletia  hyacinthina 
Calanthe  vestita  rubra  oculata 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii 
Cattleya  Mossiae 

„        Loddigesii 
Lycaste  Skinnerii 
Deppii 
1,        cruenta 
Ena  convallaria 
Epidendrum  vitellinum 


If  any  of  the  above  should  be  already  possessed,  manyoiliers  can 
b«  substituted. 

JOHN   H.  LEY, 
Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


1873. 


THE    HIGHKRT    MEDAL. 


VIENNA     UNIVERSAL     EXHIBITION. 


1873. 


Illustrated 

CATALOGUES 

Gratis  and  Post 
Free. 


THE    MEDAL,    OF    MERIT. 


Illustrated 

CATALOGUES 

Gratis  and  Post 
Free. 


AND 


Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.. 

SEED    MERCHANTS, 
HORTICULTURAL     DECORATORS, 


^  10HnaTVevthe  i3lT^S^eTtcTra?.IT?onC^AhT,eiT1^v,e,^n  awarded  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  of  the  HIGHEST  CLASS  for  their  Complete  Collection  of 
GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS,  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition.  Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application, 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  6-  CO.'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


25 
12 
6 

3 
12 

25 


No.  2—  Complete  Collection  of  Flower  Roots  for  Open  Border,  Price  21s,,  contains — 

ANEMONES,  single,  fine  mixed  |  25  TULIPS,  Due  Van  Thol 

12  TULIPS,  double,  fine  mixed 

6  SCILLAS 

200  CROCUS,  in  four  colours 

6  HYACINTHS,  fine  named 

6  JONQUILS 


HYACINTHS,  in  four  colours 
IRIS,  fine  English 
LILIUMS,  in  variety 
NARCISSUS,  Pheasant-Eye 
RANUNCULUS 


9 

12 

S° 


POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 

NARCISSUS,  double  white 

SNOWDROPS 

TULIPS,  early  single,  fine  mixed 

WINTER  ACONITES. 


No.  5.— Complete  Collection  of  Flower  Roots  for  Window  and  Conservatory  Decoration,  Price  21s.,  contains- 


HYACINTHS,  fine  named 
6    JONQUILS 
12    TULIPS,  Due  Van  Thol 
SO    CROCUS,  separate  colours 


3     IXIAS 
3    SCILLA  PRECOX 
12     POYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  named 
TULIPS,  single,  early 


T0URNES0L  TUPIPS 
CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 
LILIUMS       |       3    SPARAXIS 
LILY  of  the  VALLEY,  clump. 


ioo 

ICO 


Collections  of  Fine  Named  Hyacinths  for  Water  or  Pot  Culture- 

50    HYACINTHS,  choice  varieties,  for  water  or  pot  culture,  named  4SJ. 

5°  ■*  fine  ,,  ,,  ,,  named  35*. 

2S  1.  choice        ,,  ,,  ,,  named  21J. 

2S  11  fine  >i  n  11  named  151. 


12    HYACINTHS,  single,  fine  named,  for  pots 

,,  for  glasses 

,,  choice  varieties,  for  water  or  pot  culture,  named 

1.  fi°e             ,1                  ,,                ,,                named 


6s. 

7'- 

100s. 

80s. 


List  oj  varieties  sent  be/ore  ordering  if  required. 


129,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,   W.C.  SEED   GROUNDS- ERFURT,    PRUSSIA. 
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ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  ZINNIAS,  BEGONIAS,  &c,  September  17. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Class  1.— 12  Double  ZINNIAS,  cut  blooms,  6  colours.     (Open.) 
1st  Priie,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Gr.,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 

Sutton,  lor.  *  '  ,_ 

2d,    Mr.  J.  Clark,  Gr.  to  J.  M.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Lower  Grove  House, 

Koehampton,  71.  ...        .  ,  . 

3d,    Mr.  B.  Porter,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Benham,  Sion  Lod^e,  Isleworth,  5*. 
Class  3.— 12  PENTSTEMONS,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  3  spike*. 
(Open.) 
id,    Mr.  B.  Porter,  ioj. 

Classy— 6  HELICHRYSUMS,  in  8  inch  pots.    (Open.) 
ad,    Mr.  T.  George,  Putney  Heath,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  K.  Dean,  Seedsman,  Sic,  Ealing,  ioj. 

Class  7.-6  BEGONIAS,  for  foliage,  distinct.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  M.  Walker,  Gr.  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 

Acton,  j£t  si. 
2d,    Mr  T.  Farrow,  Gr.   to  G.  Batters,  Esq,,   Brigadier  Hill  House, 
Enfield,  £1. 
CLASS  8.— Early  DESSERT  APPLES,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 

land.Syon  House,  Brentford,  i£J. 
2d,    Mr.  I.  Douglas,    Gr.   to    I-'.   Whitbourn,   Esq.,     Loxford   Hall, 
1 1 ford,  ioj. 
Class  a— Early  DESSERT  PEARS,  single  dish.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  j.  W.  Moorman,  Gr.  to  the   Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Bank, 

Kingston-on-Thames,  151. 
ad,    Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  ic*. 

Class  10.— Collection  of  TOMATOS.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne 

Castle,  Dorset,  151. 
ad,    Mr   T.  Record,  Gr.    to  J.  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,   Vinters  Park, 

Maidstone,  10s. 
Class  ii.— Collection  of  VEGETABLE  MARROWS,  not  less  than 

6  varieties,  distinct, 
ist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  £i  is. 

MISCELLANEOUS— EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Nurseryman,  Upper  Holloway,  lor  Miscellaneous 

Group  of  Flams  (Foliage  and  Flowering). 
Mr.  W.  PauL   Paul's  Nurseries,  Waliham  Cross,  for  Roses  in  Pots, 

and  Cut  Blooms  of  Reses,  Gladioli,  and  Geraniums. 
Mr.    C.    Turner,    Royal    Nursery,   Slough,   for    a   Collection  of   cut 
Dahlias. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  o( 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
Is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  bad  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vix. : — 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S 
ReT.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  Decaisne. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published    by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  ASA  GRAY. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von   Mueller. 

Wellington    Street, 


85{jt  dariteners'CfenmicIe 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1S73. 


A  FAVOURITE  plan  with  animal  physio- 
logists, in  their  attempts  to  ascertain  THE 
Office  of  any  particular  Organ  in  the 
economy,  is  to  see  how  the  creature  can  get  on 
without  it.  The  possible  charge  of  cruelty  is 
outweighed  by  the  resulting  benefit  ;  more- 
over, thanks  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics, 
the  pain  inflicted  is  reduced  now  to  a  minimum, 
and  often  entirely  done  away  with.  Experi- 
ments of  a  similar  character  on  plants,  though 
not  liable  to  any  imputation  such  as  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  have  not  been  practised  so 
systematically,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  common  operations  of  pruning,  pinching, 
stopping,  and  the  like,  are  undesigned  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  indicated.  MlRBEL  prac- 
tised various  mutilations  on  the  embryo  or 
seedling  plant,  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  its 
several  parts  ;  and  in  our  own  time  Dickie  has 
tried  to  make  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  of 
the  Castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus)  emulate,  in 
a  degree,  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  Wel- 
witschia  (which  are  supposed  to  be  the  persistent 
cotyledons),  and  indeed  succeeded,  by  pinching 
off  the  plumule,  in  prolonging  the  existence  and 
enlarging  the  dimensions  of  the  seed-leaves. 
We  have  ourselves  succeeded  in  similar  trials 
with  the  Ash  :  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  in  these  later  times  has  systematically 
followed  up  the  subject  till  recently,  when 
M.  Van  Tieghem  has  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  of  a 
germinating  embryo,  that  is  to  say,  its  primary 
root  (radicle),  stem  (caulicle),  seed-leaves 
(cotyledons),  and  bud  (plumule),  are  inde- 
pendent one  of  the  other,  so  that  if  separated 
one  from  the  other  they  would  perish,  or, 
whether,  each  having  within  itself  a  supply  of 
nutritive  material  and  of  formative  energy,  can, 
of  itself  and  by  itself,  without  aid  from  the  others, 
grow  and  develope.  He  has  also  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  last-mentioned  case, 
the  organ  can  not  only  grow  but  develope  from 
itself  the  other  parts  removed  by  the  mutilation. 

The  physiologist  just  mentioned  has,  in  arecent 
communication  to  the  Annales  ties  Sciences 
Naturelles,  related  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  embryo  of  plants  in 
process  of  germination,  by  carefully  removing 
from    some    the     cotyledons,   from   others    the 


caulicle,  or  the  radicle,  or  the  plumule,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  spite  of  these  mutilations,  he 
found  that  the  three  fundamental  parts,  radicle, 
caulicle,  and  cotyledons,  are  capable  of  growing 
independently  one  of  the  other,  and,  moreover, 
that  each  of  them  may  develope,  out  of  their  own 
tissues,  the  other  two  organs.  More  than  this, 
Van  Tieghem  found  that  by  dividing  the  radicle 
lengthwise,  each  half  will  grow,  as  also  will  slices 
of  the  caulicle.  The  cotyledons,  if  divided  into 
segments,  will  develope  radicles  and  buds.  In  a 
word,  any  fragment  will  grow  independently  of 
the  rest,  and  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  food  stored  up  within  itself  at  the 
time  of  separation.  If  the  quantity  of  nutriment 
be  sufficient,  not  only  growth,  but  development 
of  other  organs  may  take  place.  An  embryo  of 
the  Sunflower,  for  example,  was  made  to  produce 
eight  plants  by  dividing  each  of  its  two  cotyle- 
dons into  four  pieces. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  office  fulfilled  by  the 
albumen — that  floury  envelope  in  which  so 
many  embryos  are  imbedded — M.  Van  Tieghem 
removed  the  embryo  of  a  Marvel  of  Peru  from 
the  albumen  surrounding  it.  Germination  went 
on  for  a  time  as  well  as  if  the  albumen  had  been 
present,  but  the  plumule,  or  first  bud,  was  not 
formed.  It  would  seem  in  this  case,  then,  that 
while  the  cotyledons,  caulicle,  and  radicle  con- 
tain within  themselves  sufficient  nourishment  for 
their  own  development,  the  albumen  was  neces- 
sary as  a  supply  for  the  growth  of  the  plumule. 
Still  more  curious  are  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment made  by  substituting  an  artificial  pabulum 
for  the  normal  albumen.  M.  Van  Tieghem 
endeavoured  first  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  food  should  be 
contained  within  cells.  This  was  tried  by 
mashing  up  into  a  pulp  with  a  little  water  the 
albumen  removed  from  the  seed.  Thus,  all  the 
cellular  organisation  was  destroyed,  but  the 
nutritive  substance  itself  remained  unaltered,  and 
in  it  were  placed  the  embryo  plants.  After  some 
time,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a  sensible 
absorption  of  the  prepared  albumen,  though  its 
effects  were,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
slighter  than  those  of  the  normal  albumen.  The 
cell  wall,  then,  is  once  more  shown  to  be  merely 
protective,  it  secures  more  perfect  and  uniform 
contact,  and  obviates  the  attacks  of  microscopic 
organisms  from  without. 

M.  Van  Tieghem  then  tried  a  purely  artificial 
albumen  by  making  a  paste  of  Potato  starch,  in 
which  denuded  embryos  were  embedded.  Ger- 
mination went  on  as  usual,  and  under  the 
microscope  it  was  noted  that  the  starch  grains  in 
contact  with  the  seed-leaves  were  eroded  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  in  normal  germination. 
The  Potato  starch  used  in  this  experiment  was 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  albumen  of  the 
Marvel  of  Peru,  which  contains,  in  addition  to 
starch,  oily  materials,  salts  of  various  kinds,  and 
nitrogenous  substances  ;  hence  M.  Van  Tieg- 
hem, in  pursuing  his  experiments,  further  added 
to  the  Potato  starch  a  saline  solution  containing 
nitrates  and  phosphates  in  various  proportions. 
Under  these  conditions  germination  progressed 
further  than  when  starch  alone  was  employed. 
When  the  albumen  from  the  seeds  of  Buckwheat 
was  mashed  up  and  used  as  a  pabulum  for  the 
denuded  embryo,  the  germination  also  proceeded 
favourably.  Other  experiments  of  like  character, 
with  flour  of  Wheat,  were  not  so  successful,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  invasion  of  moulds  and  other 
microscopic  organisms,  which  quickly  vitiated 
the  trials. 

These  experiments  must  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  physiological  curiosities.  They  must,  it  is 
true,  be  repeated  by  the  physiologists  many 
times  and  under  varying  conditions,  but  it  is  clear 
that  important  practical  results  may  ultimately 
be  looked  for.  The  man  who  can  make  one 
embryo  plant  produce  eight  seedlings  may 
assuredly  be  ranked  with  him  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  only  grew  before. 
Again,  the  experiments  of  M.  Van  Tieghem  go 
to  show  that  many  seeds  which,  from  their 
deficiency  of  albumen,  would  probably  be  of  light 
weight,  and  which  would  therefore,  perhaps, 
fail  if  tested  by  the  rough  method  of  throwing 
them  on  the  surface  of  water,  to  see  if  they  float 
or  sink,  may  yet  be  capable  of  germination. 

We  have  even  a  prospect  opened  up  to  us  of 
artificially  feeding  a  weakly  embryo  plant,  till  its 
weakness  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  fact, 
the  way  seems  opened  for  various  experiments 
by  which  the  characteristics  of  the  embryo  might 
be  changed.  The  so-called  practical  man  may 
probably  deride  such  experiments  as  childish, 


and  assuredly  they  require  much  longer  nursery 
training  in  the  laboratory  of  the  physiologist 
before  they  are  likely  to  be  of  direct  practical 
value  ;  but  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  there  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a 
probability  of  important  practical  results  ulti- 
mately accruing  from  such  experiments  as  we 
have  alluded  to. 


We  think  it  deserves  to  be  put  on  record,  as 
shadowing  forth  what  our  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ought  to  do  at  its  provincial  exhibitions, 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Great  Fruit  Show 
at  Manchester,  with  the  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  at  their  head,  emulated 
the  example  set  by  the  committee  of  the  Glasgow 
show  last  year,  as  regards  their  Care  of  the 
Judges.  The  Glasgow  and  Manchester  shows 
svere,  no  doubt,  special  occasions,  justifying 
special  arrangements  in  this  respect— and  so 
is  the  great  provincial  gathering  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  wherever  it  may  be  held. 
Now,  what  was  done  in  the  two  cases  just 
referred  to  was  this  : — The  judges  were  provided 
with  free  quarters  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  were  entertained  there  till  after  their 
censorial  labours  were  completed  and  they  had 
shared  in  the  banquet  which  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  great  efforts  of  this  kind.  We 
may  even  be  more  minute  in  our  description  of 
the  judges'  reception,  since  the  hint  may  be  useful 
in  future.  In  both  the  cases  quoted,  the  show- 
ground was  distant  from  the  hotel  ;  in  both 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  was  as  far  as 
practicable  settled  over-night  and  completed 
promptly  next  morning,  so  that  in  both  cases 
the  judges  were  enabled  to  get  to  their  duties 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  To  secure 
that  this  should  be  done  without  undue 
strain  or  effort,  a  conveyance  was  told  off  to 
take  the  judges  at  an  appointed  hour  to  the 
scene  of  their  labours.  At  Glasgow,  such  of 
the  officials  as  could  be  spared  from  heavier 
duties  met  the  judges  over-night  and  supped 
with  them  ;  at  Manchester,  an  early  cup  of  coffee 
before  starting  for  the  day  served  to  fortify  the 
inner  man  till  a  more  substantial  breakfast  could 
be  indulged  in  when  the  principal  part  of  the  work 
was  done.  The  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments was,  that  the  judges'  hotel  was  a  sort  of 
central  point  where  the  leading  horticulturists 
assembled,  and  had  various  opportunities  of 
holding  friendly  converse  with  members  of  the 
profession  residing  at  a  distance. 

We  do  not,  in  referring  to  these  arrangements, 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  mercenary  advantages 
obtained — what  the  judges  got  out  of  those  by 
whom  their  services  were  utilised — as  upon  the 
good  feeling  which  such  treatment  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  and  which,  of  necessity,  brought 
about  a  consciousness  of  friendliness  and  good- 
fellowship  which  made  every  one,  however 
remotely  connected  with  the  show,  feel  interested 
in  its  success. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  have  intimated  that  something  of 
this  kind  should  take  place  at  its  provincial  meet- 
ings. It  may  possibly  be  said  or  thought  that 
the  Society  is  a  private  body,  managed  by  its  own 
officials,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  for  them  and 
them  only  to  consider.  We  do  not  admit  this. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  representing 
the  horticulture  of  these  islands,  is  a  public  insti- 
tution, open  to  public  comment,  and,  as  most  of 
the  leading  horticulturists  of  the  day  are  Fellows, 
it  follows  that  its  acts  are  open  to  the  comments 
of  the  horticultural  press  in  the  interests  of  the 
horticultural  body.  We  say  then,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  Society  should,  in  carrying  out 
its  country  meetings  in  the  future,  take  a  lesson 
from  the  two  cities  we  have  referred  to  ;  and,  to 
give  effect  to  any  good  resolutions  that  may 
be  formed  at  the  moment,  there  should  be  esta- 
blished a  small  working  committee  to  take 
charge  of  these  arrangements,  and  sundry  others 
connected  with  these  shows.  Amongst  the 
things  which  the  committee  should  make 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  satisfactorily,  we 
would  include  the  housing  and  entertainment 
of  the  judges  ;  the  perfecting,  in  concert  with 
the  local  committee,  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  transport  of  objects  of  exhibition,  including 
railway  arrangements  and  horse  and  van  hire, 
of  which  information  should  be  sent  to  all 
exhibitors  as  soon  as  their  entries  are  received  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  mutual  relations  on  all 
general  matters  between  the  Society  and  the 
local  committee.  The  local  subscriptions  raised 
should,  as  at  Manchester,  include  admission  to 
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a  banquet,  to  which,  of  course,  there  would  be 
sundry  invitations,  including  the  Society's 
officials,  the  judges,  and  the  leading  exhibitors. 
This,  with  the  establishment  of  an  assembly- 
room  (or  tent)  in  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  the 
introduction  of  less  hurried  judging — the  time  of 
admitting  the  public  would,  of  course,  be  the 
point  upon  which  this  would  turn,  but  not  less 
than  four  hours  should  be  allowed  for  judging 
and  brushing  up — would  do  very  much  towards 
making  these  country  shows  as  pleasurable  to 
the  horticulturists  who  attend  them,  as  they 
should  be  profitable  to  the  Society. 


The  following  awards  in  Group  II.,  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Forestry,  have  been  made 
at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  to  exhibitors 
from  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  British  Colonies  :— 

Dr.  G.  Bidie,  Madras,   Medal  for  Merit  and  Honourable 

Mention 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Burmah,  Honourable  Men- 
tion 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Central  Provinces,  Honour- 
able Mention 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Amritsar,  Medal  for  Merit 
Secretary,    Local     Committee,    North-West    Provinces, 

Honourable  Mention  (two  awards) 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Berar,  Honourable  Mention 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Indore,  Honourable  Mention 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Oude,  Honourable  Mention 
Secretary,   Local  Committee,  Mysore,  Medal  for  Merit 

and  Honourable  Mention 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,  Bengal,  Medal  for  Merit 
Secretary,  Local  Committee,    Bombay,   Medal  for  Merit 

and  Honourable  Mention 
Secretary,   Local  Committee,  Punjab,  Honourable  Men- 
tion 
Mysore  Coffee  Company,  Honourable  Mention 
Superintendent    Gun     Carriage     Manufactory,    Madras 

(Woods),  Honourable  Mention 
V.  Fretwell,  Khandeish,  Medal  for  Merit 
Government  of  Bombay,  Medal  for  Merit 
H.H.  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda,  Honourable  Mention 
Conservator  of  Forests,    Central  Provinces,    Medal  for 

Merit 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Berar,  Honourable  Mention 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Oude,  Honourable  Mention 
Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Jalem  (Madras),  Medal 

for  Merit 
Dr.  Kanny  Loll  Dey,  Honourable  Mention 
H.H.  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  Medal  for  Merit 
Superintendent  of  Central  Museum,   Madras  (Woods), 

Honourable  Mention 
India  Museum,  London,  Medals  for  Merit  (2) 
Colonel  Puckle,  Mysore,  Honourable  Mention 
W.  Sarson,  Chittagong,  Medal  for  Merit 
Captain  R.  N.  Taylor,  Coorg,  Medal  for  Merit 
W.  Theobald,  Burmah  (Woods),  Medal  for  Merit 

Ceylon. 
Carey,  Strachan  &  Co.,  Medal  for  Merit 
Layard,  C.  P.,  &  Co.  (Fibres),  Honourable  Mention 
Layard,  C.  P.,  &  Co.  (Vanilla),  Honourable  Mention 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Honourable  Mention 
Rajapaka,  J.,  Honourable  Mention 
Rajapakoa,  S.,  Honourable  Mention 
Volkart,  Brothers,  Medals  for  Progress  and  Merit 
Wall  &  Co.,  Medal  for  Merit 

Mauritius. 
Home,  J.,  Medal  for  Merit 
Mauritius  Wood  Collection,  Medal  for  Merit 


Russell,  Thomas  &  Co., 
Medal  for  Merit 


Barunah  Plains,  Hesse  (Wool), 


Note.  —  The  exhibitors  are  the  Commissioners  01  Inter- 
national-Exhibition, Melbourne,  and  Industrial  and  Techno- 
logical Museum,  Melbourne. 

New  Zealand. 
Anstey,  G.  A.,  Honourable  Mention 
Bluett,  J.  G,  Medal  for  Merit 
Chinery,  Rangiora,  Honourable  Mention 
Cunningham,  P.,  &  Co.  (Grain),  Honourable  Mention 
Dumerque  &  Place,  Waikuku,  Medal  for  Merit 
Goulter,  C.  (New  Zealand  Flax),  Medal  for  Merit 
Lane,  W.  H.  (Grain),  Honourable  Mention 
Meek,  J.  &  T.,  Honourable  Mention 
New  Zealand  Agricultural  Society  (Grain),   Honourable 

Mention 
New  Zealand  Wood  Collection,  Medal  for  Merit 
Rogers,  J.  H,  Honourable  Mention 
Tosswill,  J.  N.,  Honourable  Mention 
W.  D., 


Wood, 


Honourable  Mention 


South  Africa. 
Adler,  N.,  &  Co.,  Medal  for  Merit 
De  Cloete  (Cape  Town),  Honourable  Mention 
Mosenthal,  Julius,  Honourable  Mention 
Russell  &  Co.,  Medal  for  Merit 

Trinidad. 
Needham,  Sir  Joseph,  Honourable  Mention 
Trinidad  Collection  of  Woods,  Medal  for  Merit 

South  Australia. 
Brooks,  W.,  Woodchester,  Medal  for  Merit 
Fisher,  Hill  River  (Wheat),  Medal  for  Merit 

Queensland. 
Collection  of  Tobaccos  and  Fibres,  Medal  for  Merit 
Hine,  Miss  (Silk  Cocoons),  Honourable  Mention 
Queensland  Wood  Collection,  Medal  for  Merit 
Simpson,  Capt. ,  Honourable  Mention 
Wienholt  Brothers,  Medal  for  Merit 
Yates,  G.,  Honourable  Mention 

Victoria. 
Burston,  S.,  &  Co.,  Melbourne  (Cereals),   Honourable 

Mention 
Buckley,  Edward,  Newbridge  (Wheat),  Medal  for  Merit 
Colony  of  Victoria,  Collection  of  Woods,  Medal  for  Merit 
Currie,  J.  L.,  Larca,  Lismore  (Wool),  Honourable  Men- 
tion 
Goldsborough,    R.,  &  Co.,    Bourke  Street  West,    Mel- 
bourne (Wool),  Medal  for  Merit 
Goulburn  Shire  Council,  Goulburn  (Wheat),  Medal  for 

Merit 
Henderson,  — ,  Melbourne  (Cereals),  Medal  for  Merit 
Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria  (Fruit),  Medal  for  Pro- 
gress 
Matthews,  Wm..  Coghill's  Creek  (Oats  and  Red  Straw 

Wheat),  Medal  for  Merit 
Ormond,  J.,  Borryavlack  (Wool),  Honourable  Mention 
Robertson,  A.  S.,  Geelong  (Merino  Wool),   Medal  for 

Progress 
Russell,  Philip,  Camgham  (Wool),  Honourable  Mention 
Russell,  Thomas,  Wurrook,  Rokewood   Wool),  Honour- 
able Mention 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Gardeners' 

Monthly  states  that  Mealy-bug  can  be  completely 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  alcohol  diluted  with 
5  per  cent,  of  water.  The  best  way  of  applying  it  is 
to  put  the  alcohol  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  a 
fine  brush  put  through  the  cork,  and  apply  the  alcohol 
for  a  few  weeks,  when  the  mealy-bug  will  entirely 
disappear. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Holland,  on 

the  Under-ground  flowering  of  a  Bean,  is 
interesting  : — 

"  In  pulling  up  some  Broad  Beans  yesterday,  I  found 
one  in  which  a  shoot  had  grown  downwards  amongst  the 
roots  into  the  soil.  It  broke  off  immediately,  so  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  the  place  it  grew  from,  but  apparently  it  was 
produced  amongst  the  roots.  The  shoot  was  curled 
round,  and  was  fleshy.  It  produced  no  leaves,  only  rudi- 
mentary scales,  but  at  the  point  were  two  ovate  objects, 
which  turned  out  to  be  flower-buds  just  ready  to  expand 
if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Of  course  the  whole 
shoot  was  quite  blanched,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  black  marks  in  the  flowers  remained  as  black  as  they 
would  have  been  if  the  flowers  had  been  produced  in  the 
air." 

This  is  analogous  to  the  cases  of  Arachis  and  Voandzeia, 
plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Bean,  and  which  constantly 
thrust  their  flower-stalks  into  the  ground  and  ripen 
their  fruits  in  that  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  cause  could  have  induced  this  change  from 
the  habitual  direction  of  shoots. 


We  had  lately  occasion  to  speak  of  certain 

towns  in  the  West  of  England,  where  the  annual 
flower  show  is  made  the  occasion  for  Street 
Decoration,  and  where  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  this.  We  now  learn 
that  when  recently  the  new  docks  and  harbour  of 
Flushing  were  opened  by  the  King  of  Holland,  the 
authorities  offered  the  sum  of  10  guilders  as  a  reward 
for  the  most  prettily  decorated  house,  and  this  prize 
was  eagerly  competed  for  by  the  residents  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  main  streets. 
Every  thoroughfare  in  the  town  was  planted  through- 
out its  whole  extent  with  Fir  trees,  which  were  linked 
together  in  a  tasteful  manner  with  Evergreens,  the 
effect  being  further  heightened  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
fruits  and  flowers,  as  well  as  ribands  of  various  hues. 
Triumphal  arches  were  raised  at  the  more  important 
points,  and  flags  streamed  gaily  in  every  direction. 

The  designs  of  the  various  competitors  for  the 

laying  out  of  the  Roundhay  Park,  Leeds,  are  on  view 
in  the  Law  Library,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds.  The 
competitors  are  : — Messrs.  Charles  Owen  Adkinson, 
Battersea  ;  T.  H.  Clarke,  Putney  ;  Stuart  Coleman 
and  William  Pountney,  Bristol ;  George  Corson, 
Leeds ;  H.  Goddard,  Edgeware,  and  Stewart  & 
Robertson,  London  ;  A.  G.  Hennell,  London  ;  Lewis 
Hornblower  &  Son,  Liverpool ;  William  Milne,  Bel- 
fast ;  Edward  Milner,  Norwood ;  Pearse  &  Rake, 
Liverpool ;  Usill  &  Willcocks,  Westminster  ;  William 
Perkin  &  Sons,  Leeds ;  Thomas  Shelmerdine,  Liver- 
pool ;  Page  Spencer,  Dewsbury ;  William  Wing, 
Henley-on-Thames ;  and  George  Albert  Milling, 
Holbeck.  The  estimates,  says  the  Builder,  vary  from 
£29,000  to  £165,000. 

A  company  has  been  formed  with  the  laudable 

object  of  Working  the  Extensive  Fields  of  Peat 
which  exist  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  proposed, 
says  the  Farmer,  to  purchase  the  estate  of  South 
Moray,  which  contains  abundance  of  this  excellent 
substitute  for  coal,  and  with  Clayton  &  Co.'s  patent 
masticating  and  condensing  machine,  it  is  considered 
that  peat  might  be  made  a  very  profitable  and  useful 
fuel.  With  the  probability  of  coal  continuing  very 
dear  during  the  coming  winter  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  Company  to  establish  a  remunerative  and  useful 
business. 

We    learn    from    the    Atkenmim    that    Mr. 

Clements  Markham  is  engaged  upon  "A  Memoir 
of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,"  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  A.D.  1629—39.  The  plant 
which  yields  the  fever-dispelling  quinine  is  named 
after,  and  was  first  brought  into  use  by,  the  Countess 
of  Chinchon.  All  that  can  be  gathered  respecting 
her  family,  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  home,  has 
been  diligently  sought  for.     The  memoir  contains  a 


history  of  the  ancient  Osorios,  Marquises  of  Astorga, 
of  the  Cabreras  and  Bobadillas,  Counts  of  Chin- 
chon,  with  their  armorial  bearings,  descents,  and  1 
services  to  the  State;  a  chronicle  of  the  Count's 
administration  in  Peru  ;  the  story  of  the  cure  of  the 
Countess,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  febrifuge  into 
Europe ;  a  history  of  the  castle  and  the  town  of 
Chinchon,  where  the  Countess  dispensed  her  healing 
bark  ;  and  a  topographical  and  botanical  description 
of  the  surrounding  country.  A  second  part  contains 
a  plea  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
genus  which  commemorates  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
the  world  owes  to  this  Spanish  lady.  The  memoir  is 
illustrated  by  coats  of  arms,  maps,  and  views  of  the 
castle  and  town  of  Chinchon. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  September  13  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  29.9  inches.  By  the  evening 
of  the  9th  the  values  had  decreased  to  29. 6  inches  ; 
but  29.9  inches  was  again  reached  by  the  evening  of 
the  I2th.  A  somewhat  rapid  decrease  took  place 
during  the  13th,  the  recorded  value  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  being  about  29.7  inches.  The  highest 
temperatures  by  day  varied  from  67°  on  the  loth  to 
614°  on  the  7th,  and  the  lowest  at  night  from  52°  on 
the  10th  to  41°  on  the  13th,  their  respective  averages 
being  64°  and  47j° ;  these  mean  values  showing  a 
decrease  of  about  2°  from  the  previous  week.  The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  averaged  about  1 7°.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  were,  as  a  rule,  in  defect  of 
the  average,  the  departures  being  as  follows  : — 7th, 
4°.S;  8th,  4°.8;  9th,  3°;  10th,  0°;  nth,  0°.9  ; 
I2th,  I°.7;  13th,  3°. 2  ;  showing  an  average  amount 
of  defect  of  24°,  and  being  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
week.  The  temperatures  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  varied 
from  117°  nearly  on  the  Sth,  to  77°  on  the  13th,  and 
those  on  the  grass  from  46°  nearly  on  the  10th  to  37° 
on  the  13th.  Ths  weather,  as  a  rule,  was  dull  and 
cloudy,  though  at  times  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and 
the  sun  shone  for  short  periods.  The  7th  and  13th 
were  almost  entirely  overcast  days,  and  rain  fell 
heavily  on  the  former.  The  amount  collected  on  the 
four  days  of  fall  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  inch, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  fell  on  the  7th.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.  generally,  with,  at 
times,  pressures  to  4,  5,  and  9  lb. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  694°  at  Portsmouth  to  6i°  at  Liverpool, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  644°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  47°  at 
Bristol  to  340  at  Eccles,  the  general  average  being  39°. 
The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  25'°. 
The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  66J° 
at  Portsmouth  and  58?°  aLXiverpooI,  with  a  general 
average  of  b\\".  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  492°  at  Portsmouth  and  Bristol  to  42?°  at 
Nottingham  and  Hull,  with  an  average  value  of  45}°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
1640.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  5 2", 
the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  565°,  and  the  lowest 
at  Nottingham  and  Eccles,  $°i°-  The  fall  of  rain 
during  the  week  varied  from  i\  inch  at  Bristol  and 
Oldham,  I  inch  at  Blackheath  and  Sheffield,  to  four- 
tenths  nearly  at  Nottingham  and  Bradford  ;  the  aver- 
age fall  over  the  country  being  eight-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  some- 
what showery  and  cloudy. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
73i°  at  Paisley  to  5Sf°  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest  tempe- 
ratures varied  from  40.1°  at  Aberdeen  to  330  at  Glas. 
gow,  their  average  being  64°  and  370  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  52j°,  the  highest 
being  at  Paisley,  53!°,  and  the  lowest  at  Glasgow,  51°. 
Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  l|  inch  nearly  at  Glasgow, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  Dundee,  and  but  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  average  fall  over 
the  country  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  66J°  ;  the 
lowest,  39J°  ;  the  mean,  54° ;  and  rainfall,  2  inches. 

We  learn    that   Mr.    George  Thomson  of 

Havant,  formerly  gardener  at  Stansted  Park  in  that 
neighbourhood,  has  been  selected  by  the  Directors  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Out-Door  Depart- 
ment of  the  garden  and  grounds  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  man  well  fitted  to 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position,  and  we  wish  him  all 
possible  success  in  it. 

We  are  able  to  state  with  certainty  that  the 

beautiful  Lilium  WlLSONI,  which  was  at  first  thought 
to  belong  to  L.  Thunbergianum,  reproduces  itself  from 
seed,  and  thus  far  itself  furnishes  evidence  of  its  dis- 
tinctness. Seedlings  from  the  original  bulb  have  this 
season  flowered  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  prove 
to  be  exactly  like  the  parent  in  colour  and  marking. 

— —  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Absorp. 
tion  and  Transmission  of  Poisonous  Matters 
by  animals,  discussed  in  a  recent  number,  we  may  now 
cite  from  the  medical  papers  a  case  wherein  is  recorded 
the  death  of  two  members  of  one  family,  and  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  the  remainder,  four  in  number,  from 
drinking  the  milk  of  a  goat  which  had  eaten  the  Fool's 
Parsley,  /Ethusa  Cynapium. 
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The  Dundee  Advertiser  of  Saturday  last  was 

printed  on  Paper  made  entirely  from  Calcutta 
Jute  Cuttings.  The  makers — Messrs.  William 
Tod,  jun.,  &  Co.,  of  Springfield  Paper  Mills,  Lass- 
wade — report  their  views  upon  it  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
an  excellent  paper,  but  not  quite  so  bright  in  colour  as 
we  could  have  wished,  more  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  colour  of  paper  supplied  to  print  second-class 
books.  We  intend  trying  again  to  have  a  parcel  of 
paper  made  of  a  good  bright  colour.  The  paper  we 
have  made  is,  however,  very  tough,  and  splendid  in 
every  particular  for  the  newspaper  trade." 

We  are   informed   that   Messrs.    Felton    & 

Sons,  of  Birmingham,  have  been  appointed  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  A.  Jamieson  has  recently 

been  appointed  gardener  at  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  John  Reid  ;  and  also  that  Mr. 
Begbif,  who  succeeded  Mr.  James  Barnes  at  Bicton, 
is  leaving  that  place. 


GUILIELMA   UTILIS. 

The  Guilielma  utilis  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Peohevaga 
of  the  natives,  a  Palm  of  recent  introduction  to  our 
gardens,  is  not  only  a  distinct-looking  plant,  but 
promises  to  be  one  of  ornamental  character.  Our 
sketch  (fig.  264)  represents  it  in  a  young  state,  as  grow- 
ing in  Mr.  Bull's  collection,  in 
which  state,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
leaves  are  broad  and  bifid,  and 
bristling  with  sharp  spines. 
When  more  mature  it  acquires 
considerable  height,  and  has  a 
slender  spiny  trunk  crowned 
with  a  noble  head  of  handsomely 
pinnated  leaves.  The  petioles  are 
also  densely  spiny.  The  needle- 
shaped  spines  which  grow  upon 
the  leaves,  as  will  be  seen  on 
close  examination  of  the  plant,  « 
spring  from  the  ribs  or  veins,  the 
ridges  of  the  upper  surface  and 
the  costa  beneath  being  the  parts 
furnished  with  them.  The  broad 
bold  divisions  and  this  con- 
spicuously spiny  surface  give  the 
plants  an  interesting  appearance 
even  in  the  young  state,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  en- 
hanced as  they  acquire  the  ma- 
ture pinnated  condition.  The 
seeds  are  edible,  and  have  the 
flavour  of  chestnuts. 

The  genus,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Martius,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  Bactris,  consists  of  a 
few  species  which  naturally  form 
lofty  trees  whose  slender  trunks 
are  armed  with  black  prickles, 
and  whose  ample  pinnated 
leaves  are  cut  up  into  linear 
segments.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious, and  are  succeeded  by 
reddish  yellow  drupes.  One  of 
them,  G.  speciosa  (the  Bactris 
Gasipaes  of  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland),  is  the  Peach  Palm  of 
the  Amazon,  which  sometimes 
attains  as  much  as  90  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  edible   fruits 

massed  on  large  pendulous  spadices,  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  more  in  length. 


in  flower,  and  still  they  come  !  With  all  the  extension 
above  stated,  the  plant  is  still  shamefully  huddled 
together  on  the  roof  of  the  house  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  the  house  is  for  Cucumbers — the  Thun- 
bergia,  grand  as  it  is,  is  only  there  on  sufferance. 
Were  the  house  my  own,  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  to  grow  the  Cucumbers  elsewhere,  and  sur- 
render the  house  for  the  interior  growth  of  the  Thun- 
bergia.  There  is  enough  of  it  huddled  together 
along  the  roof  to  completely  fill  the  house,  and  then 
what  a  house  !  Yes,  it  fairly  deserves  it.  It  is  a  plant 
which  grows  nothing  but  shoots,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  exclusively  minds  its 
own  business,  and  takes  up  with  no  questionable  com- 
pany. It  has  no  incumbrances,  no  hangers-on,  no 
bug,  no  thrips,  no  red-spider,  no  brown-scale,  and  no 
white  or  any  other  vermin  that  I  can  discover.  In  a 
bed  underneath  the  Cucumbers  we  generally  grow  a 
number  of  small  plants,  such  as  Ixoras,  Gardenias, 
Stephanotis,  Crotons,  &c. — plants  always  more  or  less 
affected  with  vermin,  but  none  have  as  yet  got  on  to 
the  Thunbergia.  But  train  a  Stephanotis  in  like 
manner  with  such  other  occupants,  and  if  there  is  a 
bug  in  the  house  it  will  be  sure  to  find  it. 

I  think  it  is  generally  known  that  there  are  some 
individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  off  which  bugs 
will  positively  refuse  to  either  dine  or  sup.  In  like 
manner  there  may  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
individual  plants  the  epidermis  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  palate  of  this  invidious  mealy  family, 
and  I  feel  proud  to  say  that  I  have  found  Thunbergia 


THUNBERGIA   HARRISII. 

It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  and 
gorgeous  splendour  of  both  leaf  and  flower  of  some  of 
our  stove  climbers.  A  thing  stuck  in  a  pot  and  tied 
down,  and  round  and  round,  to  a  lot  of  sticks, 
&c,  in  the  form  of  balloon,  curve,  or  other  unnatural 
shape,  is  about  as  great  a  burlesque  as  we  can  possibly 
play  on  our  rare  and  much  treasured  exotic  introduc- 
tions. Turn  a  plant  out  in  a  border  where  it  can  help 
itself  to  moisture,  and  observe  how  soon  it  will  begin 
to  hoist  aloft  its  colours,  and  what  a  change  ! — from 
the  sickly  dirty  incumbrance,  to  the  plant  of  most  luxu- 
riant health  and  beauty. 

Such  might  indeed  be  said  of  our  Thunbergia,  which 
for  some  years  struggled  on  in  a  pot  and  gave  occa- 
sionally a  few  of  its  handsome  lilac-mauve  racemes  of 
inflorescence.  Judging  from  the  apparent  struggle  of 
the  plant  to  further  develope  itself  I  had  it  moved 
into  a  capacious  brick  box,  situate  at  the  end  of  a  little 
Cucumber-house,  40  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide.  After 
this  move  the  plant  shot  out  vigorously,  and  was 
trained  along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  occupying  about  a 
yard  in  width,  and  it  has  now  run  out  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  By  increase  of  general  health  and 
flower  the  plant  from  year  to  year  showed  the  advan- 
tages of  its  improved  position ;  but  this  year, 
ever  improving  day  by  day,  it  has  fairly  broken 
out  in  a  perfect  mass  of  beauty  and  loveliness.     Two 


Fig.  264. --guilielma  utilis. 


Harrisii  proof  against  all  the  insects  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  This  is  something  to  be  able  to  say,  for 
we  are  often  asked  the  following  question,  namely, 
Can  you  recommend  me  a  stove  climber  which  will 
grow  freely,  flower  freely,  and  as  freely  keep  clear  of 
all  vermin  ?  Yes  ;  Thunbergia  Harrisii  has  all  the 
above  properties,  and  is  a  plant  highly  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  stove,  and  if  it  can  be  planted  out  and 
trained  along  the  roof,  so  much  the  better. 

It  requires  no  mysterious  mixture  in  which  to  grow 
— a  little  turfy  loam  and  sand  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  the  roots  are  beginning  to  work  freely,  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  manure-water  will  be  beneficial,  and  the 
plant  will  soon  amply  repay,  by  a  return  of  healthy 
growth  and  abundance  of  flower,  for  all  the  kindness 
bestowed  upon  it.    Wm.  Miller,  Combe  Abbey  Gardens. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 

The  Colmar  d'Ete  Pear  is  indeed  very  prolific, 
but  with  me  comes  in  after  Dearborn's  Seedling  quite 
a  fortnight.  Of  course  it  is  in  every  way  distinct, 
never  gets  any  colour  on  the  sunny  side,  the  tree  is 
much  more  spreading,  and  I  can  scarcely  say  which  is 
the  best  bearer  of  the  two,  although  I  have  had  both 
for  about  twenty  years.  I  had  Dearborn's  Seedling 
from  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  &  Co.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
clear  yellow,  about  the  same  size  as  Colmar  dE'te.  It 
meets  with  a  ready  sale  as  a  table  fruit,  and  with 
us  is  one  of  those  which  are  inquired  after  for  some 
time  after  its  season.  Another  early  Pear  which  I  find 
valuable  is  Beurre  Citron,  but  this,  if  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  becomes  of  a  beautiful  citron-yellow  colour, 
hundred  racemes  of  gorgeous  mauve  inflorescence  now   and  is  almost  worthless.     I  have  had  it  about  20  years 


(obtaining  it  in  the  first  instance  from  Mr.  Rivers),  and 
did  not  find  out  its  value  till  after  it  had  borne  some 
ten  or  more  years.     It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if 
gathered  some  time  before  it  came  to  maturity  it  might 
possibly  be  good,  or  betterat  least.  I  first  gathered  some 
two  or  three  weeks  before  its  time  of  ripening,  which 
is  ordinarily  the  end  of  September,  and  although  I  en- 
tirely lost  the  beautiful  colour — for  it  remains  green  or 
nearly  so,  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow — yet  I  had 
in  return  a  Pear  of  quite  second   quality — perhaps   a 
little  above.     I  am  guided  principally  by  the   favour 
which  it  meets  from  the  public  ;  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  once  had  it  inquire  for  it 
again — perhaps  quite  nine  out  of  ten ;  and  another  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  is  an  almost  certain  bearer,  giving 
a  crop  every  year,   mostly  very   large.     It  is  a  little 
like    Comte  de    Lamy   in    appearance.       This,    too, 
is    another    Pear    that    suffers    from    remaining    too 
long      on     the    tree,     as,     indeed,     do     almost     all 
Pears.     I   say  almost   all,   for  some  do  not,   as,  for 
example,    Doyenne  d'Ete  and   Colmar  d'Ete ;    these 
ought  to  stay  till  they  are  a  little  tinged,  but  let  the 
beautiful  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  stay  till  it  is  a  little 
tinged,  and  what  do  you  get  ?    I  generally  make  about 
three  gatherings  of  this,  at  about  eight  or  ten  days 
apart ;  this  prolongs  its  season  of  ripening.     I  once 
did  this  with   Soldat  d'Esperen,  not   to   prolong  its 
season  so  much  as  to  test  its  quality.    Some  I  gathered 
the  end  of  September,  some  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  remainder  late  in  October,  and  the  last   gathered 
were  quite  worthless,  remaining  hard  till  very  late  in 
the  season,  and  then  rotted,  not 
one  ripening.     It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  to  do  justice  to  Pears 
a  whole  life-time  of  study  is  re- 
quired.      How    many    of   our 
beautiful  Pears  are  hastily  con- 
demned   just  because   they  do 
not  thrive  under  certain  circum- 
stances.  Take,  for  example,  the 
very  beautiful  Beurre  Clairgeau ; 
grow  it  on  the  Pear,  and  it  is 
pronounced  as   worthless,    and 
worthless  it  is.    You  have  none 
of  its  beauty  to  begin  with,  none 
of  its  texture,    nor  any  of  its 
flavour.     You  have  a  Pear  that 
no  one  will  care  to  have  a  second 
time,  but  on  the  Quince   what 
a  contrast  there  is,  if  gathered 
at  the  right  time.    G.  L. 

Quantities  of  the  White 

Calville  Apple  are  grown  in 
pots  at  Trentham  in  one  of  the 
covered  Peach  walls.  Where 
such  accommodation  exists,  this 
is  an  excellent  mode  of  getting 
superior  dessert  Apples.  The 
French  Apis  Noir  et  Rose,  no 
doubt,  would  do  well  in  this 
way,  and  would  be  worth 
trying. 

If  Melons,  like  orna- 
mental Gourds,  were  grown 
simply  to  be  looked  at,  then 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  the  Little 
Heath  Melon  ;  but,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  good  properties 
it  possesses,  its  want  of  flavour 
renders  it  useless.  I  have  fre- 
quently during  the  season  had 
opportunities  of  testing  it,  more  particularly  on  one 
occasion,  having  to  act  as  judge  where  liberal  prizes 
were  offered  for  this  variety  alone  ;  this  brought  out 
some  dozen  exhibitors.  Mr.  Bennett  insinuates  that 
those  who  find  fault  with  its  flavour  do  not  treat 
it  properly.  Here  were  24  fruits  of  the  variety  from 
a  dozen  different  growers ;  surely  some  of  them, 
even  by  mere  accident,  would  have  hit  upon  its  cul- 
tural requirements,  yet  the  whole  lot  were  the 
veriest  set  of  Pumpkins  as  to  flavour  I  ever  met  with. 
Before  we  had  tasted  all  the  lot,  I  was  uncharitable 
enough  to  wish  (no,  not  to  wish,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  any  one  having  to  suffer  such  an  infliction), 
but  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  friend  Bennett, 
and  all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  pushing  it  on 
the  public  there,  compelled  to  eat  the  lot  before 
they  had  the  chance  of  anything  else,  for  the  very 
name  of  Melon  has  made  me  shudder  ever  since. 
The  comparatively  few  really  good  Melons  possessing 
anything  like  strength  of  constitution  have  been  so 
crossed  and  intermixed  with  weakly  gowing  kinds  that 
they  are  worse  to  manage  than  they  were  years  ago. 
Twenty-five  years  back  I  had  a  Melon  under  the  name 
of  Gregson's  Green-flesh;  it  was  a  really  good 
Melon,  a  little  larger  than  the  old  Egyptian  Green- 
flesh,  and  nearly  related  to  that  variety.  I  have  sown 
seeds  of  this  Melon  the  beginning  of  January,  and  cut 
the  first  fruits  on  May  10,  in  an  ordinary  dung  frame, 
and  the  same  plants  went  on  bearing  until  the  end  of 
September,  being  then  as  healthy  and  free  from  canker 
at  the  collar  as  they  were  when  first  planted.  At  that 
time  the  insatiable  propensity  for  novelty,  which  I 
believe  is  stronger  amongst  gardeners  than  any  other 
set  of  human  beings,  was  considerably  stronger  in  me 
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than  it  is  at  present.  I  got  numbers  of  other  kinds, 
which  soon  all  got  crossed  together,  and  my  old 
favourite  became  scarcely  recognisable,  and  frequently 
cankered  off  before  the  first  crop  was  ripe.  1  threw 
the  whole  lot  of  seeds  in  the  fire,  and  got  from  a  friend 
something  as  near  the  old  sort  as  it  well  could  be  ;  this 
I  intend  to  keep,  and  none  other  shall  come  near  it. 
T.  Baines,  Southgate. 

I  can  fully  endorse  what  Mr.  Bennett  states  at 

p.  1243  as  regards  the  flavour  of  the  Little  Heath 
Melon.  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  direct  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  I  grew  some  handsome 
fruit,  averaging  about  7  lb.  and  8  lb.  each,  in  a  house 
in  a  high  moist  atmosphere  ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
any  flavour.  I  also  grew  some  in  frames,  but  with  a 
different  result.  I  cut  nine  fruit  from  a  two-light 
frame,  weighing  30  lb.  6  oz.,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
excellent.  I  have  now  the  second  crop  nearly  ripe 
from  the  same  plants.  The  fruits  are  smaller  but 
beautifully  netted  ;  indeed  I  find  the  first  crop  does  not 
come  so  finely  netted.  If  I  had  only  grown  this 
Melon  in  the  house,  the  flavour  was  so  bad  that  I 
should  have  condemned  it  most  likely,  as  some  others 
have  done  ;  but  I  mean  to  grow  it  in  frames  only,  and 
shall  not  plant  it  in  the  house  again.  I  should  advise 
all  Melon  growers  to  give  it  a  trial,  but  to  be  careful 
and  get  the  seed  where  they  can  depend  upon  its  being 
true.  C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sttttont  Surrey. 

The  Golden  Gage  Plum,  as  seen  and  tasted 

at  Trentham,  is  a  very  superior  fruit.  It  is  literally 
a  ball  of  sugar,  with  a  delicious  flavour.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  finest  Plums  in  cultivation. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  43d  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was 
opened  at  Bradford  on  Wednesday  last,  when  Professor 
A.  \V.  Williamson  was  elected  President,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Joule,  who  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the 
office  on  account  of  ill-health — the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  that  such  an  occurrence  had 
happened.  In  the  evening,  Professor  Williamson 
delivered  an  eloquent  inaugural  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  extracts,  the  whole  address 
being  too  long  to  be  transferred  to  our  columns  :  — 

"Since  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  the  great  Dal- 
ton,  gave  to  chemists  a  firm  hold  of  the  idea  of  atoms, 
their  labours  have  been  continually  guided  by  that  funda- 
mental idea,  and  have  confirmed  it  by  a  knowledge  of 
more  and  more  facts.  Every  chemist  who  is  investigating 
a  new  compound  takes  for  granted  that  it  must  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  atom  clusters  (called  by  him  molecules), 
all  of  them  alike,  and  each  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  atoms  of  at  least  two  kinds,  and  one  of  his  first  endea- 
vours is  to  ascertain  how  many  atoms  of  each  kind  there 
are  in  each  molecule  of  the  compound.  *  *  *  Every 
good  analysis  of  a  pure  compound  leads  to  results  which 
approximate  to  those  required  by  the  Atomic  Theory  ; 
and  chemists  trust  so  thoroughly  to  the  truth  of  that  guide 
that  they  correct  the  results  of  such  analysis  by  the  aid  of 
it,  The  chemical  idea  of  atoms  serves  for  two  purposes  : 
■ — 1.  It  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  explanation  of  an 
immense  number  of  facts  discovered  by  experiment,  and 
enables  us  to  compare  them  with  one  another  and  to  clas- 
sify them.  2.  It  leads  to  the  anticipation  of  new  facts, 
by  suggesting  new  compounds  which  may  be  made  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  teaches  us  that  no  compounds  can  exist 
with  their  constituents  in  any  other  than  atomic  propor- 
tions, and  that  experiments  which  imply  the  existence  of 
any  such  compound  are  faulty.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  the  great  Berzelius  to  the  flood  of  light  which  the  idea 
of  atoms  at  once  threw  on  the  facts  respecting  combining 
proportions  which  had  been  accumulated  before  it  was 
made  known  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  its  value  has 
rapidly  increased  as  each  succeeding  year  augmented  the 
number  of  facts  which  it  explained. 

"  One  of  the  results  of  our  endeavours  to  classify  sub- 
jects according  to  their  natural  resemblances  has  been  the 
discovery  of  distinct  family  relationships  among  atoms, 
each  family  being  distinguished  by  definite  characteristics. 
Now,  among  the  properties  which  thus  characterise 
particular  families  of  atoms,  there  is  one  of  which  the 
knowledge,  gradually  worked  out  by  the  labours  of  an 
immense  number  of  investigators,  must  be  admitted  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  these  little  masses.  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  it  to  you  by  a  simple  example.  An  atom  of 
chlorine  is  able  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or 
one  atom  of  potassium  ;  but  it  cannot  combine  with  two 
atoms.  An  atom  of  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
combine  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  with  two  atoms 
of  potassium;  but  we  cannot  get  it  in  combination  with 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  of  potassium  solely.  Again,  an 
atom  of  nitrogen  is  known  in  combination  with  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  while  an  atom  of  carbon  combines 
with  four  of  hydrogen.  Other  atoms  are  classified,  from 
their  resemblance  to  these  respectively,  as  monads,  diads, 
triads,  tetrads,  &c. 

' '  Some  few  chemists,  of  such  eminence  as  to  be  entitled 
to  respectful  attention,  have  of  late  years  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  idea  of  atoms  is  not  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
matter,  and  have  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude  from 
their  language  any  allusion  to  atoms.  I  think  it  right  to 
point  out— 1.  That  these  objectors  have  not  shown  us  any 
inconsistency  in  the  atomic  theory,  nor  in  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  leads.  2.  That  neither  those  nor  any  other 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  explain  the  facts  of 
chemistry  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  atoms,  but 
that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  3.  That  when  they  in- 
terpret their  analyses,    these  chemists  allow  themselves 


neither  more  nor  less  latitude  than  the  atomic  theory 
allows  ;  in  fact,  they  are  unconsciously  guided  by  it. 

"  These  facts  need  no  comment  from  me.  Our  science 
grows  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  which  have  an  intel- 
ligible place  among  our  ideas  of  the  order  of  Nature  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  more  and  more  facts  are  arranged 
before  us  in  their  natural  order,  in  proportion  as  our  view 
of  the  order  of  Nature  becomes  clearer  and  broader,  we 
are  able  to  observe  and  describe  that  more  fully  and  more 
accurately— in  fact,  to  improve  our  ideas  of  the  order  of 
nature.  These  more  extensive  and  more  accurate  ideas 
suggest  new  observations,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
truths  which  would  have  found  no  place  in  the  narrower 
and  less  accurate  system.  Take  away  from  chemistry  the 
ideas  which  connect  and  explain  the  multifarious  facts 
observed,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  science  ;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  confused  and  useless  heap  of  materials.  The 
answer  to  the  question  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
earnest  work  which  is  going  on  in  our  science  must,  I  think, 
now  be  plain.  Chemists  are  examining  the  combining  pro- 
perties of  atoms,  andgettingclearideasoftheconstitution  of 
matter.  *  *  *Thehabitofsystematicallysearchingfortruths 
by  the  aid  of  known  truths,  and  of  testing  thevalidityof  each 
step  by  constant  reference  to  Nature,  has  now  been  prac- 
tised for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
some  of  its  results.  Every  true  idea  of  the  order  of 
Nature  is  an  instrument  of  thought.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  by  truthful  investigation,  and  it  can  only  be 
used  effectively  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws.  But  the 
first  idea  which  is  formed  of  anything  occurring  in  Nature 
affords  only  a  partial  representation  of  the  actual  reality, 
by  recording  what  is  seen  of  it  from  a  particular  point  of 
view.  By  examining  a  thing  from  different  points  of 
view  we  get  different  ideas  of  it ;  and  when  we  compare 
these  ideas  accurately  with  one  another,  recollecting  how 
each  one  was  obtained,  we  find  that  they  really  supple- 
ment each  other.  We  try  to  form  in  our  minds  a  distinct 
image  of  a  thing  capable  of  producing  these  various 
appearances,  and  when  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  so 
we  look  at  it  from  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
the  natural  object  had  been  examined,  and  find  that  the 
ideas  so  obtained  meet  at  the  central  image.  It  usually 
happens  that  an  accurate  examination  of  the  mutual 
bearings  of  these  ideas  on  the  central  image  suggests 
additions  to  them,  and  correction  of  some  particulars  in 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  true  ideas  of  a  natural  phenomenon 
confirm  and  strengthen  one  another,  and  he  who  aids 
directly  the  development  of  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  promote  indirectly  the  consolidation  of  others. 
This  lesson  of  the  inherent  vitality  of  truth,  which  is 
taught  us  so  clearly  by  the  history  of  our  science,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who,  seeing  that 
iniquity  and  falsehood  so  frequently  triumph  for  a  while 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  inclined  to  take  a  de- 
sponding view  of  human  affairs,  and  almost  to  despair  of 
the  ultimate  preponderance  of  truth  and  goodness.  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  the  national  adoption  of  systematic  measures  for 
allowing  our  knowledge  of  truth  to  develope  itself  freely, 
through  the  labours  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
devote  themselves  to  its  service,  so  as  to  strengthen  more 
and  more  the  belief  and  trust  of  mankind  in  its  guidance, 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  the  highest  and  most 
important  considerations.  I  trust  that  the  facts  which  I 
have  submitted  to  your  consideration  may  suffice  to 
show  you  how  fallacious  is  that  materialistic  idea  of 
physical  science  which  represents  it  as  leading  away 
from  the  study  of  man's  noblest  faculties,  and  from 
a  sympathy  with  his  most  elevated  aspirations,  towards 
mere  inanimate  matter. 

"  I  shall  consider  the  words  '  Advancement  of  Science ' 
as  referring  to  the  development  and  extension  of  our 
systematic  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  by  investi- 
gation and  research.  The  first  thing  wanted  for  the  work 
of  advancing  science  is  a  supply  of  well-qualified  workers. 
The  second  thing  is  to  place  and  keep  them  under  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  their  efficient  activity.  The 
most  suitable  men  must  be  found  while  still  young,  and 
trained  to  the  work.  Now,  I  know  only  one  effectual 
way  of  finding  the  youths  who  are  best  endowed  by 
Nature  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  is  to  systematise  and 
develope  the  natural  conditions  which  accidentally  concur 
in  particular  cases,  and  enable  youths  to  rise  from  the 
crowd.  The  first  of  these  is  that  a  young  man  gets  a 
desire  for  knowledge  by  seeing  the  value  and  beauty  of 
some  which  he  has  acquired.  When  he  has  got  this 
desire  he  exerts  himself  to  increase  his  store  ;  and  every 
difficulty  surmounted  increases  his  love  of  the  pursuit,  and 
strengthens  his  determination  to  go  on.  His  exertions 
are  seen  by  some  more  experienced  men,  who  help  him  to 
place  himself  under  circumstances  favourable  to  further 
progress.  He  then  has  opportunities  of  seeing  original 
inquiries  conducted,  perhaps  even  of  aiding  in  them  ;  and 
he  longs  to  prove  that  he  also  can  work  out  new  truths, 
and  make  some  permanent  addition  to  human  knowledge. 
If  his  circumstances  enable  him  to  prosecute  such  work, 
and  he  succeeds  in  making  some  new  observations  worthy 
of  publication,  he  is  at  once  known  by  them  to  the 
community  of  scientific  men,  and  employed  among  them. 

"  We  want,  then,  a  system  which  shall  give  to  the 
young  favourable  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  clear  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  few  truths 
of  Nature  such  as  they  can  understand  and  enjoy  ;  which 
shall  afford  opportunity  of  further  and  further  instruction 
to  those  who  have  best  profited  by  that  which  has  been 
given  to  them,  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  more ;  which 
shall  enable  the  best  students  to  see  what  original 
investigation  is,  and,  if  possible,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  some  research  ;  and,  finally,  which  shall  supply  to 
each  student  who  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  con- 
duct researches  all  material  conditions  which  are  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  But  investigators,  once  found, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  circumstances  most  favour- 
able to  their  efficient  activity.  The  first  and  most 
fundamental  condition  for  this  is,  that  their  desire  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  be  kept  alive  and  fostered. 
They  must  not  merely  retain  the  hold  which  they  have 
acquired  on  the  general  body  of  their  science  ;  they  ought 


to  strengthen  and  extend  that  hold,  by  acquiring  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  doctrines  and 
methods  ;  in  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  more  thorough 
students  than  during  their  state  of  preliminary  training. 
They  must  be  able  to  live  by  their  work,  without  diverting 
any  of  their  energies  to  other  pursuits  ;  and  they  must 
feel  security  against  want,  in  the  event  of  illness  or  in 
their  old  age.  They  must  be  supplied  with  intelligent 
and  trained  assistants  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  their 
researches,  and  whatever  buildings,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials may  be  required  for  conducting  these  researches 
effectively.  The  desired  system  must  therefore  provide 
arrangements  favourable  to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  true  student-spirit  in  investigators,  while 
providing  them  with  permanent  means  of  subsistence, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  feel  secure  and  tranquil  in 
working  at  science  alone,  yet  not  sufficient  to  neutralise 
their  motives  for  exertion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must 
give  them  all  external  aids,  in  proportion  to  their  wants 
and  powers  of  making  use  of  them. 

"I  propose  to  describe  the  outlines  of  such  a  system, 
framed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  research,  and 
then  to  consider  what  other  results  would  follow  from  its 
working.  If  it  should  appear  possible  to  establish  a 
system  for  the  efficient  advancement  of  science,  which 
would  be  productive  of  direct  good  to  the  community  in 
other  important  ways,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  its  adop- 
tion. Let  the  most  intelligent  and  studious  children  from 
every  primary  school  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  the  most 
accessible  secondary  school  for  one  year  ;  let  the  best  of 
these  be  selected  and  allowed  to  continue  for  a  second 
year,  and  so  on,  until  the  ilite  of  them  have  learnt  all 
that  is  to  be  there  learnt  to  advantage.  Let  the  best 
pupils  from  the  secondary  schools  be  sent  to  a  college  of 
their  own  selection,  and  there  subjected  to  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  annual  weeding ;  and,  finally,  let  those  who  get 
satisfactorily  to  the  end  of  a  college  curriculum  be  sup- 
plied with  an  allowance  sufficient  for  their  maintenance 
for  a  year,  on  condition  of  their  devoting  their  undivided 
energies  to  research,  under  the  inspection  of  competent 
college  authorities,  while  allowed  such  aids  and  facilities  as 
the  college  can  supply,  with  the  addition  of  money  grants 
for  special  purposes.  Let  all  who  do  well  during  this 
first  year  be  allowed  similar  advantages  for  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  year.  Each  young  investigator  thus  trained 
must  exert  himself  to  obtain  some  appointment,  which 
may  enable  him  to  do  the  most  useful  and  creditable 
work  of  which  he  is  capable,  while  combining  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  his  own  improvement.  Let 
there  be  in  every  college  as  many  professorships  and 
assistant  professorships  in  each  branch  of  science  as  are 
needed  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  there  going 
on,  and  let  every  professor  and  assistant  have  such  salary 
and  such  funds  for  apparatus,  &c.,  as  may  enable  him  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  under  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  success  of  those  duties  ;  but  let 
each  professor  receive  also  a  proportion  of  the  fees  paid 
by  his  pupils,  so  that  it  may  be  his  direct  interest  to  do 
his  work  with  the  utmost  attainable  efficiency,  and  attract 
more  pupils.  Let  every  college  and  school  be  governed 
by  an  independent  body  of  men,  striving  to  increase  its 
usefulness  and  reputation  by  sympathy  with  the  labours 
of  the  working  staff,  by  material  aid  to  them  when 
needed,  and  by  getting  the  very  best  man  they  can,  from 
their  own  or  any  other  college,  to  supply  each  vacancy. 

"Such  a  system  as  the  above,  once  developed  to  its 
proper  proportions,  so  as  to  send  annually  to  secondary 
schools  many  thousands  of  poor  children  who  would 
otherwise  never  enjoy  such  advantages,  and  so  as  to  train 
to  original  investigation  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
them,  would  not  only  provide  more  young  investigators 
than  would  be  needed  for  systematic  teaching  functions, 
but  would  also  give  a  partial  training  of  the  same  kind  to 
many  whose  abilities  proved  to  be  insufficient,  or  whose 
tastes  were  not  congenial  to  such  pursuits.  Some  would 
be  tempted  by  an  advantageous  opening  in  an  industrial 
pursuit  or  in  the  public  service  to  break  off  their  studies 
before  completion,  and  others  would  find,  after  completing 
their  training,  a  position  of  that  kind  more  desirable  or 
more  attainable  than  a  purely  scientific  appointment. 
Not  only  would  much  good  of  other  kinds  be  accom- 
plished by  this  circumstance,  but  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  the  system  could  not  work  with  full  advantage 
for  its  own  special  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement 
of  science  if  it  did  not  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
and  methods  of  science  beyond  the  circle  of  teachers. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
for  the  direction  of  manufacturing  processes,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  such 
knowledge  need  not  go  beyond  the  elementary  truths  of 
science.  In  every  branch  of  manufacture  improvements 
are  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
or  modified  processes  which  had  been  discovered  by 
means  of  investigations  as  arduous  as  those  conducted  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  and  involving  as  great  powers 
and  accomplishments  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted 
them. 

"  The  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  is  the  action  of 
the  State  in  distributing  funds  carefully  among  schools  and 
colleges  proportionately  to  the  evidence  of  their  doing 
good  work,  which  could  not  be  continued  without  such 
aid.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  State  ought,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  confine  its  educational  grants  to  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  continuing  good  work  which 
is  actually  being  done,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  to  initiate 
educational  experiments  ;  first,  because  is  is  desirable 
to  encourage  private  exertions  and  donations  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  and  colleges  upon  new  systems,  or 
in  new  localities,  by  giving  the  public  full  assurance  that 
if  any  new  institution  establishes  its  right  to  existence,  by 
doing  good  work  for  awhile,  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  die 
off  for  want  of  support  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  judicial 
impartiality  required  in  the  administration  of  public  funds 
on  the  basis  of  results  of  work  is  hardly  compatible  with 
an  advocacy  of  any  particular  means  of  attaining  such 
results.  On  the  oilier  hand,  experience  has  shown  that 
special  endowments,  which  tie  up  funds  for  a  definite 
purposo,  commonly  fail  to  attain  their  object  under  the 
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altered  circumstances  which  spring  up  in  later  genera- 
tions, and  not  unfrequently  detract  from  the  efficiency  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  are  attached,  by  being  used 
for  objects  other  than  those  which  it  is  their  proper 
function  to  promote. 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  clear  to  you  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  including,  as  it  necessarily  must  do, 
national  education  generally,  you  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  that,  from  the  very  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
interests  involved  in  its  action,  such  system  must  of  neces- 
sity be  under  the  supreme  control  of  Government.  Science 
will  never  take  its  proper  place  among  the  chief  elements 
of  national  greatness  and  advancement  until  it  is  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  that  embodiment  of  the  national  will 
which  we  call  the  Government. 

"The  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  want  to  lead  you 
is,  that  it  rests  with  you,  who  represent  the  national 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  science,  to  take  the  only 
measures  which  can  now  be  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  education  worthy  of  this  country, 
and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  science.  In  the 
present  stage  of  the  business,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
s  to  arouse  public  attention  by  all  practicable  means  to 
the  importance  of  the  want,  and  to  get  people  gradually 
to  agTee  upon  some  definite  and  practicable  plan  of  action. 
You  will,  I  think,  find  that  the  best  way  to  promote 
such  agreement  is  to  make  people  consider  the 
natural  forces  which  have  to  be  systematised  by  legis- 
lation, with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  work  freely 
for  the  desired  purpose.  When  the  conditions  essential 
to  any  national  system  come  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  means  will 
soon  be  found  to  carry  out  the  necessary  legislative 
enactments.  The  highest  offices  in  the  State  are 
on  our  present  system  filled  by  men  who,  what- 
ever their  political  opinions  and  party  ties,  agree  in  their 
disinterested  desire  to  signalise  their  respective  terms  of 
office  by  doing  any  good  in  their  power.  Convince  them 
that  a  measure  desired  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  is 
in  itself  good  and  useful,  and  you  are  sure  to  carry  it.  1 
confidently  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  chief 
item  in  the  annual  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  be  the  vote  for  national  education  ;  and 
when  in  some  later  age  our  nation  shall  have  passed 
away,  when  a  more  true  civilisation  has  grown  up,  and 
has  formed  new  centres  for  its  throbbing  life — when  there 
are  but  broken  arches  to  tell  of  our  bridges,  and  crumb- 
ling ruins  to  mark  the  sites  of  our  great  cathedrals,  then 
will  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  England's  works  stand 
more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  ever." 


APION  AFRICANS,  Herbst  .- 
A  Weevil  Injurious  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  appointed  to  take  evidence  con- 
cerning  the  protection  of  wild  insectivorous  birds  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  understand  the  patent  fact, 
advanced  by  a  witness  under  examination,  that  a  state 
of  high  cultivation  of  any  given  plant  necessarily  carried 
along  with  it  the  chance  of  a  greater  exposure  to  the 
attacks  of  its  insect  enemies  than  it  would  be  subject  to 
either  in  its  wild  state,  or  in  a  condition  of  low  culture. 
In  vain  the  witness  argued  that  the  requirements  of 
civilisation  compelled  the  husbandman  in  most  cases  to 
depart  from  the  originat  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  used  to  grow — that  cultivated  plants  were  grown 
in  a  greater  number  on  a  given  area  than  they  would 
occupy  in  a  state  of  Nature— that  the  crowding  together 
of  the  same  kind  of  plant  in  a  small  area  immensely 
favoured  the  power  for  mischief  of  their  natural 
enemies — that  vegetable-feeding  insects  became  thus 
favoured  in  the  battle  of  existence,  finding  their  food 
provided  in  greater  quantity  and  improved  quality, 
while  the  opportunities  of  saitably  depositing  their  eggs 
had  become  altogether  superior  to  those  they  would 
have  to  encounter  in  a  more  or  less  uncultivated  dis- 
trict. In  vain  the  witness  pointed  out  that  in  most 
instances  civilised  man  altogether  upset  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  plants  cultivated,  either  for  food  or 
pleasure,  and  modelled  their  existences  in  life,  and  their 
disposal  after  death,  in  accordance  with  his  own  re- 
quirements, which  were  often  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  course  which  Nature  would  have  taken  with  them, 
if  not  artificially  interfered  with. 

Below  we  give  a  case  in  point,  which  illustrates 
singularly  well  the  loss  of  labour  and  waste  of  money 
which  may  arise  in  rural  economy  when  artificial  pur- 
poses are  carried  out  without  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  danger  to  which  the  practice  may  give  rise  in 
reference  to  adjoining  cultures.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  artificial  and  wholesale  saving  of  fodder  for 
cattle  has  actually  brought  on  the  complete  annihilation 
of  culinary  vegetables  in  an  adjoining  garden.  Nature 
nowhere  accumulates  large  masses  of  forage  plants, 
harbouring  quantities  of  living  vegetable-feeding  in- 
sects near  well  stocked  inclosures  of  highly  succu- 
lent vegetables.  Grasses  and  Clovers  in  their  natural 
state  decay  on  the  spot  where  they  have  grown,  or  are 
consumed  there  by  wild  animals.  Civilised  man  now 
sows  them  by  themselves  over  large  areas ;  and  cuts,  dries, 
and  stows  them  away  in  stacks  for  future  use.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Nature  now  and  then  gets  the 
better  of  the  artificial  proceeding  by  giving  man  a 
sharp  lesson,  that  every  encroachment  on  the  laws  of 
life  carries  its  own  punishment,  and  that  an  insufficient 
preparation  of  the  forage  thus  saved,  may  become  the 
cause  of  serious  mischief  elsewhere  ?  Spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  one  of  the  dangers  which  stacks  are  exposed 
to  ;  the  breeding  of  swarms  of  insects  is  another  evil, 
which  emanates  from  their  presence  ;  and  this  brings 


us  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  article.  Mr. 
George  Hill,  of  the  Gardens,  Keswick  Old  Hall, 
Norwich,  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  I  have  sent  yuii  a  few  specimens  of  an  insect,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  the  name  of  them, 
also  some  remedy  for  destroying  them.  I  should  mention 
there  is  only  a  wall  which  separates  the  garden  from  a 
farmyard,  lately  filled  with  stacks  of  hay  and  Clover, 
which  I  think  is  where  the  little  pests  come  from,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  they  are  completely  destroying  nearly 
everything  in  the  garden.  The  first  thing  they  attacked 
was  four  rows  of  Celery,  which  happened  to  be  directly 
opposite  the  stacks  ;  in  three  or  four  days  there  was  not 
a  vestige  of  green  to  be  seen,  but  they  now  appear  to 
attack  everything  indiscriminately,  not  even  Onions  are 
allowed  to  escape  ;  and  unfortunately  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  check  them.  I  have  tried  soot,  strong  lime- 
water,  Pooley's  tobacco  powder,  and  Gishurst  com- 
pound about  six  times  the  usual  strength,  but  neither 
appear  to  take  the  slightest  effect.  If  you  can  tell  me  in 
what  way  I  can  destroy  them,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  flfce." 

And  in  answer  to  our  desire  for  further  particulars, 
Mr.  Hill  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"The  stacks  are  built  not  more  than  3  feet  from  my 
garden  wall,  and  of  course  are  much  higher.  Th^y  had 
not  been  erected  more  than  three  or  four  days,  when  I 


Fig.  265.— parslkv  leaves  eaten  bv  apion  Africans. 

first  noticed  these  pests.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  vege- 
tables they  seem  most  partial  to  :  Celery,  Parsley,  Broad 
Beans,  Parsnips,  Scarlet  Runners,  French  Beans,  Peas, 
Lettuce,  &c.  Strange  to  say  they  do  not  appear  to  care 
for  Cabbage,  or  any  of  its  tribe,  but  the  whole  of  the 
things  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Onions,  are  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  the  flower  garden  the  chief  things 
attackedare  Pyrethrum,  Ageratum,  Myosotis  and  Chrysan- 
themums, besides  many  others,  all  having  the  appearance 
of  boiling  water  being  thrown  over  them,  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  you  take  the  remnant  of  the  .leaves  in  your  hand,  it 
crumbles  to  dust.  The  fruit  trees  are  all  damaged,  little 
or  much,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  things  above 
mentioned.  There  is  one  great  peculiarity  in  them— when 
they  attack  a  bed  or  row  of  anything,  every  plant  is  taken 
in  rotation,  not  a  single  leaf  being  left.  On  one  plant  of 
the  Pyrethrum  may  be  counted  at  least  a  hundred  of  these 
insects,  which  are  fast  spreading  over  the  whole  garden 
(which  is  a  large  one),  so  that  I  begin  to  think  I  shall 
soon  have  but  little  left.  Since  writing  last  I  have  tried 
strong  quassia  water,  but  it  has  proved  quite  ineffectual. " 

To  this  communication  we  replied  : — 

"  Try  a  mixture  of  sifted  wood  or  coal-ashes  and  water, 
wellbeaten  up,  for  those  vegetables  of  which  the  pods 
alone  are  gathered,  and  for  those  where  the  leaves  them- 
selves are  used  {salads,  Celery,  Parsley,  &c),  use  vinegar 
and  water,  sufficient  vinegar  to  flavour  the  water,  &c." 

But  after  all  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Hill  had  tried  of 


hisown  accord,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  him  answer 
that  these  latter  remedies  appear  to  be  quite  ineffectual. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  visit  the  garden  and  its 
surroundings  before  writing  on  the  subject,  but  as  Mr. 
Hill's  employer  seems  to  think  that  now  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  expense,  since  the  damage  is  done, 
we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  ventilate  the  case  in  these 
pages,  as  we  feel  convinced  that  until  the  matter  is 
investigated  on  the  spot,  and  the  cause  of  the  presence 
of  the  insect  scientifically  ascertained,  and  then  at  once 
removed,  the  insect  will  continue  to  ravage  the  garden 
now  infested. 

The  insect  doing  all  this  mischief,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Hill  has  sent  us  at  least  a  thousand  living  examples 
(which  we  took  good  care  at  once  to  consign  to  that 
final  repose  from  which  there  is  no  awaking),  is  a 
small  pear-shaped  bluish-black  weevil,  with  legs  of  a 
bright  ochreous  colour,  except  the  tips  of  the  thighs, 
the  shanks  (barring  the  first  pair),  and  all  the  feet, 
which  are  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Curcu- 
lionida?,  in  the  order  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  and  it  was 
named  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  Apion  flavifemora- 
tum,  which  designation  has  now  given  way  in  our 
catalogues  to  the  earlier  one  of  Apion  apricans,  applied 
to  it  by  the  Prussian  entomologist,  Herbst.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Curtis  gave  it  the  English  name  of  the 
"  Purple  Clover  Weevil,"  thereby  wishing  to  indicale 
its  proper  food  plant.  This  weevil  is  a  well-known 
and  very  injurious  enemy  of  the  Clover  heads,  on 
which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs.  When  the  larva? 
are  hatched,  each  eats  its  way  into  a  seed  from 
the  outside  of  the  calyx.  When  full  fed  the  larvae 
change  to  sculptured  pupa?  in  the  same  situation, 
whence  the  perfect  beetles  escape  in  about  a  fortnight 
during  the  summer  season,  while  the  later  gene- 
rations hybemate  in  the  larval  state,  and  appear  as 
beetles  in  spring.  For  further  particulars  of  its  natural 
history  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  and  papers  of 
Linne,  Mark  wick,  Herpin,  Guerin-Menevilfe,  John 
Curtis,  and  others,  where  full  accounts  of  its  ravages, 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  will  be  found.  Here  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  identified  the  weevil  living  in 
Clover  heads  with  the  weevil  of  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
sent  us  numberless  specimens,  and  which  has  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  the  vegetables  in  his  employer's 
garden.  As  an  illustration  how  these  weevils  proceed 
in  feeding,  we  represent  here  (fig.  265)  a  Parsley  leaf 
sent  by  Mr.  Hill. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  green  parenchymatic 
substance  has  been  removed  by  minute,  mostly  circular 
holes,  till  scarcely  anything  is  left  but  the  two  external 
layers  of  skin.  These  holes  have  all  been  drilled  by 
the  two  horny  mandibles  fixed  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  beetle's  rostrum,  and  the  food  thus  obtained  has 
been  eaten  as  usual.  Although,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  we  should  have  preferred  to  prosecute  our  inquiries 
on  the  spot,  whereby  possibly  some  of  the  following 
conclusions  might  have  been  modified,  and  perhaps 
some  local  knowledge  obtained,  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  point  out  a  sure  remedy,  we  think 
that  the  facts  obtained  so  far,  fully  justify  us  in  making 
the  following  statements  : — 

Stacks  of  dried  Clover  exist  outside  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  in  which  the  weevils  belonging  to  the  species 
Apion  apricans  have  destroyed  nearly  all  vegetables. 

The  heads  of  purple  Clover  are  well  known  to  be 
the  usual  habitat  of  the  larva?  of  Apion  apricans. 

The  weevils  doing  mischief  in  Mr.  Hill's  garden 
have  therefore  most  likely  been  bred-  in  the  Clover 
stacks  outside  its  wall. 

This  being  the  case,  the  stacks  should  be  removed, 
or  the  forage  thoroughly  dried  by  artificial  means,  else 
the  exodus  from  the  stacks  to  the  garden  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  exist  living  larva?  of  the  weevil  in  the 
Clover. 

Having  thus  traced  these  pests  to  the  Clover  stack?, 
the  question  of  how  best  to  dry  the  latter  may  also  Le 
shortly  discussed.  Herpin  has  stated  that  if  the  Clover 
be  stacked  while  in  a  green  state,  the  high  temperature 
produced  in  the  stack  (149*  Fahrenheit,  according  to 
his  experiments)  will  suffice  to  destroy  the  larva?  of  the 
weevil  in  the  heads.  The  forage  would  thus  be  changed 
into  brown  hay  {foitt  brun)t  and  it  is  for  the  practical 
farmer  to  devise  such  measures  as  will  combine  the 
safe  destruction  of  the  larva?  of  the  weevil,  with  immu- 
nity of  the  stack  from  spontaneous  combustion.  After 
the  Clover  has  passed  fermentation  once,  thorough 
sun,  or  air,  or  artificial  heat-drying  would  probably 
render  a  repetition  of  fermentation  almost  impossible. 

To  revert  to  the  habits  of  the  weevil,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Cabbages  and  all  their  kind  are  free  from 
its  attacks.  The  immunity  of  this  vegetable  is  pro- 
bably due  to  its  tough  integuments.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  observe,  that  in  transferring  its  attacks  to 
other  plants  the  weevil  has  retained  its  old  habit  of 
devastating  eich  plant  in  rotation,  which  is  precisely 
the  way  in  which  it  acts  in  the  Clover  fields,  where  an 
infested  spot  is  seen  gradually  to  extend  its  limits 
all  round.  Experiments  of  all  sorts  can  alone  solve 
the  question  how  best  to  clear  the  garden  of  these 
pests.  If  the  remedy  were  not  worse  than  the  disease, 
irrigation  of  a  mixture  of  rock  oil  (petroleum)  and 
water  would  probably  stop  the  evil.  Suppose  Mr. 
Hill  tries,  at  all  events,  thoroughly  to  saturate  the 
wall  over  which  his  noxious  visitors  come.  If  this 
proceeding  will  not  keep  all  the  weevils  out  of  his 
place  (as  many  may  fly  over),  it  may  at  all  events  stop 
a  great  many  from  scaling  the  wall,  this  mineral  oil 
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having  been  known  to  be  effectual  against  ants. 
To  coat  all  wooden  surfaces,  palings,  <N:c.,  with  tar, 
■would  also  prove  the  means  of  entrapping  and  destroy- 
ing a  good  many  of  these  pests.  Albert  Miller. 


CINCHONA    PLANTATIONS   IN 
SIKKIM. 

[The  subjoined  extracts,  from  a  recent  report  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  officiating  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta,  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  remarks  on  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  pruning  trees  in  general  and  Cinchonas 
in  particular.   Eds.] 

During  the  past  year  a  total  of  433,000  C.  succi- 
rubra  and  95,000  Cinchona  Calisaya  have  been  planted 
out  at  4  feet  apart  instead  of  6  feet  as  formerly  ;  this 
gives  a  grand  total  of  52S,ooo,  or  over  half  a  million, 
planted  out  during  the  year,  and  an  area  covered  of 
nearly  200  acres.  The  total  number  of  plants  of  every 
kind  in  permanent  plantations  amounts  to  no  less  than 
2,912,275,  or  very  nearly  three  millions,  and  they 
cover  an  area  of  about  1500  acres.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  proper  survey  of  the  ground  has  ever  been 
made  ;  the  survey  maps  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the 
area,  which  would  require  to  be  shown  in  diagram 
form,  because  much  of  the  ground  is  exceedingly  steep 
and  some  of  it  almost  precipitous.  All  estimates  of 
the  area  have  been  made  from  the  number  of  plants, 
and  this  must  give  a  very  near  approach  to  the  truth, 
as  they  are  always  put  in  at  regular  distances. 

During  the  next  official  year  Mr.  Gammie  expects  to 
increase  the  area  under  cultivation  to  nearly  2000  acres. 
Seed,  both  of  C.  succirubra  and  C.  Calisaya,  now 
ripens  every  year  in  great  abundance,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  multiplying  plants  by  seed  to  any  desired 
extent ;  these  two  species  are  alone  being  cultivated. 
There  are  16  plants  of  C.  pitayensis,  but  they  are  as 
yet  very  small  and  are  reserved  for  propagation.  This 
species  is  with  great  difficulty  multiplied  by  cuttings, 
and  until  it  seeds  its  suitability  for  the  soil  or  climate 
of  Sikkim  cannot  be  tested. 

Last  year  5000  rupees  worth  of  bark  was  sold  in  the 
London  market,  fetching  some  of  it  as  high  as  2s.  per 
pound,  and  during  the  past  year  60  cases  of  bark,  con- 
taining 4SS8  lb.,  were  again  sent  to  the  London 
market,  but  as  yet  no  report  of  the  sale  has  been 
received.  There  are  57  cases,  containing  3500  lb., 
now  in  Calcutta,  which  were  ready  for  shipment  to 
England,  but  being  almost  all  of  third  and  fourth 
quality  it  will  not  now  be  sent. 

In  going  through  the  plantations  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  although  an  enormous  quantity  of 
seed  has  been  self-sown  since  1870  (up  to  which  date 
every  seed  was  most  carefully  gathered),  not  a  single 
self-sown  seedling  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Madras  Government,  Revenue  Department, 
dated  May  26,  1871,  stress  is  laid  on  this  fact  as 
showing  that  the  climate  of  Sikkim  does  not  suit  Cin- 
chona, self-sown  seedlings  being  common  in  the 
Neilgherries.  Mr.  Gammie,  however,  tells  me  that  he 
has  seen  several  self-sown  seedlings  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  plantation,  one  of  them  growing  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream,  and  one  was  pointed  out  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Jaffrey  near  his  house.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
nearly  as  common  as  they  are  said  to  be  on  the  Neil- 
gherries. 

The  advantage  of  pruning,  and  the  best  distance 
between  the  plants,  seem  still  to  be  matters  of  dispute. 
My  own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  pruning,  and 
also  of  very  close  planting,  so  as  to  reduce  the  necessity 
for  pruning  to  a  minimum.  In  going  over  a  large 
plantation,  one  cannot  avoid  noticing  that  the  trees,  of 
C.  succirubra  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their 
side  branches  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  rains  in  exposed  situations  ;  this  is  very  marked. 
The  natural  habit  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  to  grow  with 
few  and  weak  side  branches,  which,  if  not  cut  off 
or  broken  off  by  the  wind,  ultimately  fall  oft  of  their 
own  accord.  Mr.  Gammie  says  he  has  found  pruning 
check  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  he  is  opposed 
to  the  practice.  Mr.  Jaftrey,  who  is  also  a  careful 
observer,  says  he  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  mode- 
rate and  judicious  pruning  checks  growth,  and  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion.  Some  private  plantations  in  Sikkim 
have  been  rather  closely  pruned,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  which, 
contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  seem  to  be  thus 
rendered  less  lible  to  damage  by  wind.  The  bark  of 
pruned  trees  is  certainly  increased  in  value,  and 
is  more  easily  gathered.  Until  lately  six  feet  was  the 
distance  between  the  trees  on  this  plantation ;  it  has  been 
reduced  to  four  feet  of  late,  and  I  would  recommend 
it  being  still  further  reduced  to  three  feet,  if  coolies 
can  then  go  between  the  plants  to  hoe  the  ground. 
Mr.  Gammie  is  to  try  a  few  acres  this  year  at  three  feet 
apart.  As  these  plantations  are  experimental,  and  are 
not  intended  mainly  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  I 
think  we  cannot  vary  the  methods  of  culture  too  much. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  stating  that  on  more 
than  half  the  plantation  there  is  room  for  an  additional 
plant  between  every  two,  and  that  these  additional 
plants  would  benefit  the  others.  Close  planting  not 
only  tends  to  keep  down  weeds  but  makes  the  trees 
grow  tall  and  straight.      It  is  easy  to  thin  them  out  as 


soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  and  the  bark 
got  from  such  thinnings  will  be  very  superior  to  that 
got  from  prunings.  The  appearance  of  the  old  stock 
plants,  which  are  still  alive  and  healthy,  although 
they  yielded  so  many  thousands  of  cuttings,  shows 
that  Cinchona  stands  a  great  deal  of  cutting  without 
injury.  I  believe  Cinchona  seldom  bleeds  when  cut. 
If  pruning  is  to  be  carried  out  extensively,  I  think 
spring  will  be  the  best  season,  so  as  to  allow  the  wounds 
to  heal  before  the  rains,  and  get  covered  with  new  bark 
before  winter.  Were  pruning  carried  out  systematically, 
large  branches  would  seldom  have  to  be  cut  out ;  but 
when  this  is  necessary  a  long-handled  chisel  and  a 
hammer  will  probably  be  the  best  instrument  to  use. 
At  my  request  both  Mr.  Gammie  and  Mr.  Jaffrey  have 
put  in  writing  their  views  on  pruning,  and  these  are 
appended. 

Manuring  has  not  been  very  extensively  tried  as  yet ; 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  manure  of  any  sort 
in  sufficient  quantity.  Some  English  manures  have 
lately  been  obtained  for  experiment,  but  the  enormous 
cost  ot  these  delivered  in  Sikkim  renders  it  utterly 
hopeless  to  suppose  that  they  can  ever  be  used  with 
profit.  I  propose  to  try  the  effect  of  oil-cake  this 
season.  Castor-oil  cake  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
manure  ;  it  may  be  got  in  any  quantity,  and  is  remark- 
ably cheap. 

Sports  and  hybrids,  or  what  appear  to  be  hybrids, 
are  not  uncommon,  particularly  amongst  the  C.  Cali- 
saya, and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  percentage 
of  quinine  in  the  bark  of  these  different  varieties  may 
differ  considerably,  and  probably  some  valuable  sorts 
might  be  produced  by  artificial  hybridising.  It  has 
been  found  here  that  seed  carefully  collected  from  a 
single  plant  of  C.  officinalis,  particularly  from  indi- 
viduals which  depart  from  the  normal  type,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  very  great  variety  of  seedlings,  and  I 
think  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  experi- 
mental culture  of  these  in  hopes  of  getting  some  which 
yield  more  quinine,  or  are  more  hardy  then  the  ordi- 
nary varieties. 

C.  succirubra  continues  to  be  the  only  species  which 
grows  with  great  vigour  ;  C.  Calisaya  thrives  almost  as 
well  as  C.  succirubra  at  low  elevations,  but  in  the  seed 
and  nursery  beds  the  young  plants  die  off  in  a  most  un- 
accountable way.  Once  they  are  planted  out,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  mortality  amongst  them,  and  they  thrive 
almost  as  well  as  C.  succirubra,  but  do  not  seem  in- 
clined to  grow  to  such  a  large  size,  being  more  bushy. 
C.  officinalis  has  been  tried  in  every  variety  of  soil  and 
at  various  altitudes  between  3000  and  5000  feet,  but 
it  makes  no  growth. 

When  systematic  cropping  of  the  plantations  is  com- 
menced, I  believe  the  best  system  will  be  to  thin  out 
the  trees,  cutting  them  close  to  the  ground,  but  always 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  give  shade,  and  thus 
keep  down  weeds.  Afterwards  it  will  probably  be 
advisable  to  allow  three  shoots  to  grow  from  each 
stump,  and  cut  these  in  succession,  It  is  remarkable 
how  soon  the  shoots  from  C.  succirubra  stumps  attain 
nearly  the  same  size  as  the  original  trees.  I  have 
examined  a  large  number  which  were  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  after  three  or  four  years  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  rather  improved  than  otherwise,  and  the 
fresh  shoots  are  almost  equal  in  size,  and  much  more 
healthy  in  appearance  than  trees  of  the  same  age  which 
have  never  been  cut.  Very  few  C.  Calisayas  have  as 
yet  been  cut,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  stand 
it.  C.  officinalis  is  usually  killed  by  being  cut  down, 
not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  ever  again  sending  out 
young  shoots. 

Memorandum  on  Cinchona  Pruning, 
by  Mr.  James  Gammie. 
When  quite  young,  Cinchonas  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged to  run  up  into  good  single  stems  by  rubbing  off 
any  superfluous  buds  or  shoots  that  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  independent  leaders.  Should,  however, 
the  original  stem  show  signs  of  weakness  or  disease, 
and  a  strong  shoot  be  springing  from  near  the  base  of 
the  plant,  if  is  better  to  cut  the  former  clean  out,  and 
allow  the  latter  to  take  its  place.  Afterwards,  if  the 
leader  gets  checked  or  broken  by  any  means,  and 
several  shoots  break  away  in  a  vertical  direction,  all 
must  be  shortened  except  the  one  most  likely  to  form 
the  best  leader.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
planting,  any  further  pruning  weakens  the  plants, 
makes  free  access  for  light  to  the  ground,  and  allows 
the  weeds  to  spring  up  unchecked — a  very  undesirable 
state  of  affairs.  About  the  third  or  fourth  year  it  will 
be  found  that  many  of  the  lower  branches  begin  to 
show  signs  of  breaking  down  of  themselves,  and 
these  may  be  cut  for  the  sake  of  the  bark  without 
injuring  the  trees,  but  on  no  account  should  the 
strong,  healthy  lateral  branches  be  cut  away.  In  a 
private  communication  from  Dr.  King,  after  visiting 
the  Neilgherries,  he  informed  me  that  the  practice 
of  cutting  away  the  lateral  branches  had  been  found 
there  to  injure  the  trees  considerably,  and  this  also  is 
my  own  experience,  both  with  Cinchonas  and  othertrees. 
Many  people  imagine  that  by  cutting  away  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tree  the  top  is  assisted  and  forced  into 
extra  growth  :  but  this  is  altogether  a  fallacy,  for  as 
leaves  elaborate  the  sap  for  the  production  of  wood, 
&c,  it  follows  that  tiie  greater  the  exposure  of  foliage 
surface  to  the  light  the  greater  will  be  the  growth  pro- 
duced. Again,  many  people  treat  a  stunted  plant  by 
pruning  away  the  lower  branches  to,  as  they  term  it, 


encourage  the  top,  and  try  by  means  of  the  knife  to 
make  it  grow  into  a  tall  tree,  while  the  roots  or  the 
ground  they  are  in  are  at  fault.  It  is  a  wise  provision 
of  Nature  that  the  tops  of  trees,  in  some  measure,  cor- 
respond with  the  roots  ;  />.,  if  the  surroundings  are 
such  that  long  and  strong  roots  can  be  formed,  a  tall 
tree  is  the  result ;  but  if  the  roots  can  only  travel  a 
short  way  on  account  of  rocks  or  other  hindrances,  a 
dwarf  plant  is  the  result  ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  first 
heavy  breeze  would  blow  all  those  with  short  roots  out 
of  the  ground.  When  a  lateral  branch,  owing  to  some 
check  of  the  growth  above  it,  threatens  to  become  a 
rival  to  the  legitimate  leader,  it  should  be  shortened  to 
prevent  it  so  doing,  or  sometimes  shortening  may  be 
necessary  to  recover  the  balance  of  a  tree  where  one 
side  has  been  injured  ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases 
and  require  to  be  treated  exceptionally.  After  the  first 
year  the  knife  should  only  be  used  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  then  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Memorandum  on  Cinchona  Pruning, 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Jaffrey. 

Starting  from  the  practical  ground  that  Cinchona  is 
grown  for  profit,  the  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
the  chances  of  profit  and  success  will  be  enhanced  or 
decreased  by  pruning  or  non-pruning.  There  are  few 
indications  in  Nature  to  serve  as  a  guide,  if  we  except 
the  failure  of  the  lower  branches  in  many  cases.  The 
necessity  of  pruning,  however,  in  the  case  of  Cinchona 
is  pretty  clear,  for  there  appears  to  be  in  all  healthy 
growing  trees  an  invariable  tendency  to  throw  off  all 
superfluous  branches.  This  is  usually  caused  either  by 
the  wind  or  the  weight  of  water  on  the  foliage  during 
the  rains,  indicating  with  unerring  certainty  that  C. 
succirubra  (especially)  is  a  tree  whose  normal  state  is  a 
straight,  clear  bole.  Having  ascertained  the  natural 
habit  of  the  tree,  the  question  at  once  arises — how  is 
this  habit  to  be  turned  to  the  most  profitable  account 
and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  clean  market- 
able bark?  Will  this  be  attained  by  opposing 
its  natural  habits,  or  encouraging  them  ?  Certainly 
not  by  the  former ;  therefore,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage the  trees  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attain  the  object  for  which  they 
are  grown,  viz.,  the  greatest  amount  of  marketable 
bark,  this  end  can  only  be  gained  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangement  as  to  inter-distances 
between  the  trees,  so  that  they  stand  as  closely 
together  as  will  permit  of  a  sufficiency  of  air  and  light 
to  each.  In  order  to  have  clean  bark,  lateral  branches 
should  upon  no  consideration  be  allowed  to  remain  ; 
in  fact,  by  proper  attention  in  youth,  a  knife  would 
seldom  be  required  ;  pruning  should  be  attended  to 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  whilst  the  lateral  shoots  are 
young.  How  long  the  pruning  process  should  be 
continued  would  depend  much  upon  the  growth  of  the 
trees.  They  should  at  least  be  attended  to  till  out  of 
reach  of  the  pruner.  My  reason  for  keeping  the  bole  of 
the  tree  clean  of  laterals  is  that  I  get  a  cleaner  quality 
of  bark  from  the  bole  than  I  could  get  from 
branches,  and  also  that  the  labour  of  barking  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  my  hands  would  be  clear  of  un- 
marketable rubbish,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  close 
planting,  I  would  have  nearly  double  the  number  of 
trees  to  work  upon.  Trees  have  been  left  unpruned 
from  a  supposition  that  to  reduce  the  branches  would 
check  the  growth.  Of  this  I  have  no  proof,  after  more 
than  30  years'  study  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prune  a  soft-wooded  tree 
like  C.  succirubra  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  that  I 
could  get  the  wound  nearly  covered  during  the  summer. 
The  trees  are  grown  for  bark,  and  not  for  timber, 
therefore  flaws  in  the  wood  are  not  a  consideration. 
Positive  that  a  marketable  commodity  is  required, 
it  can  no  more  be  produced  profitably  without 
pruning  and  close  planting,  than  a  good  clean  plank 
of  timber,  without  knots  and  flaws,  can  be  obtained 
from  a  Fir  tree  without  the  same  process  being 
attended  to. 


gome  Correspondence. 

Typhoid  Fever,  Milk,  and  Sewage. — In  refer- 
ence to  your  able  article  of  last  Saturday,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  observe  that  my  remarks  have  been  mis- 
understood by  a  few  persons,  ami  misstated  by  some 
others.  I  have  assumed  as  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  typhoid  fever  is  intimately  associated  with  pulres- 
cible  matter,  although  the  exact  nature  of  the  poison, 
as  you  so  powerfully  put  it,  is  unknown.  Upon  this 
assumption  I  pointed  out  that  if  a  cow  ate  sewage,  or 
drank  sewage,  or  ate  sewage-grown  vegetable  produce, 
the  milk  became  putrescible— according  to  all  ana- 
logous experience,  a  competent  vehicle  for  typhoid 
poison.  I  have  never  passed  an  opinion  as  to  how  the 
poison  actually  got  into  the  milk  in  the  late  epidemic 
Whether  it  was  directly  added  by  polluted  water,  as 
many  eminent  authorities  arc  inclined  to  believe  ; 
whether  it  was  absorbed  on  the  premises  of  the  Dairy 
Reform  Company,  as  some  are  inclined  to  suppose ; 
whether  the  poison  was  taken  by  the  cow  and  passed 
through  to  the  milk,  or  whether  the  milk  self-generated 
the  poison,  the  public  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  evidence 
to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
no  inquest  lias  been  held  to  unravel  the  mystery  on 
oath.     My  observations  have  been  restricted  to  the  fact 
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that  vegetables  take  matters  into  their  juices  which 
renders  them  putrescible,  and  that  a  cow  eating  plants 
in  that  state,  produces  milk  which  is  putrescible,  and, 
consequently,  well  adapted  as  a  nidus  for  the  typhoid 
poison.  Alfred  Since. 

The  Manchester  Fruit  Show.— Blunders  of  an 
amusing  kind  are,  in  reference  to  flower  shows,  not 
confined  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Critical 
Britons,  when  things  are  not  just  to  their  taste,  exclaim 

"  They  do  these  things  better  in  France  !  "     And, 

in  like  manner,  when  such  things  as  the  Pear  fiasco  at 
South  Kensington,  or  the  comic  Pink  business  at  Bath 
(where,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,   a   person    got  a 
prize  awarded  to  him  for  these  flowers,  who  did  not 
even  exhibit),  these  knowing  ones  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and   exclaim,    "Oh,   they  do   these   things  better    in 
Manchester  !  "      The  awards  in   the  class  for  green- 
fleshed  Melons  at   the   recent   show   there,  however, 
seem  to  tell  a  different  tale.     The  official  report  of  the 
awards,   as  published  in   the   Manchester   Examiner, 
gives  the   1st  prize  to  D.  T.  Fish,  2d  to  Lord  Foley, 
3d  to  Lord  Eversley.     Whether  Mr.  Fish  got  the  30J-. 
offered  I  cannot  say.     I  trust  Mr.  Miller  received  his 
20s.,  for  without  doubt  it  was  his  due  ;  but  I  can  vouch 
that    Mr.     Wildsmith,    much    to     his    astonishment, 
received  the  3d  prize  of  10s.,  although  he  had  neither 
entered  nor  exhibited  Melons,  or  anything  else,  at  the 
show.     Looking  over  an  officially-marked  list  by  one 
of  the  judges  that  is  in  my  possession,  I  there  find  the 
awards  to  be — 1st,  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.  ;  2d,  Lord 
Foley  ;  3d,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  of  Liverpool.   I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  correct,  but  if  so,  its  publication  may 
aid    in    the    setting    this    business    straight.      I    do 
not   notice    Mr.    Fish's    name    amongst    the    list    of 
entries  in  either  Melon  class,  so  his  connection  with  the 
matter  seems   rather   incomprehensible.      I    find    the 
names  of  the  three  fine  green- fleshed   kinds  to  have 
been   Queen  Emma  (not  the  pocket  variety),  and  a 
most   delicious    Melon   it  was   without   doubt,    Lord 
Napier,  and  Lord  Eversley  :  and  as  this  latter  name 
was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  put  in  the  plate,  I 
presume  the  official  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the   name   of  the   owner   instead   of  the 
variety,  and  thus  Mr.  Wildsmith's  unexpected  present 
is   explained.     I   need  not   say   that   Mr.    Wildsmith 
at  once  returned  his  cheque  to  Manchester.     I  am  in- 
clined to  think   if  the  judges'  lists  were   accurately 
compared  with  the  official  list  that  other  discrepancies 
would  be  found,  and  where  such  is  the  case  both  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  executive  demand  that  they 
should  be  set  right   as   speedily  as  possible.     I   am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  mode  of  numbering 
dishes  of  exhibits,  single  ones  especially,  was  not  the 
safest  or  most  likely  to  result  in  perfect  accuracy.     I 
find   that   in   the   class   for  green-fleshed  Melons    for 
instance,  there  were  32  entries,  of  which  probably  not 
more    than    one-half  put    in    an   appearance ;    each 
person  is  represented  in  the  list  by  a  number,  these 
numbers  in  this  class  ranging  from  379  to  410,  each 
number  being  stamped  on  a   small  card,    and   these 
cards  nailed  to  the  table  three  or  lour  deep,  leaving 
sufficient   space  for  the  plate    containing  the  Melon. 
Now,  assuming  that  every  exhibitor  was   so  faultless 
that    he     placed    his     dish    at     his     right    number, 
yet    with    so     many    vacancies     was     it     not     both 
possible   and    probable   that,    either    in   the    judging 
or  in  some  other  way,  a  dish  might  get  removed  to  a 
wrong  number  ? — and  when  such  was  the  case  the  prize, 
if  one  was  awarded,  would  have  certainly  gone  to  the 
wrong  person  ;  but  if  the  numbered  cards  had  been 
laid  in  the  plates  ere  the  Melons  were  staged,  and  there 
allowed  to  remain,  such  a  mishap  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed.    It  also  entirely  prevented  that  thinning  out 
and  rearrangement  of  the  fruit  classes  by  which  the 
many  palpable  vacancies  might  have  been  somewhat 
hidden.     To  any  casual  observer  it  was  too  apparent 
that  in  many  classes  entries  had  been  made  in  a  very 
indiscriminate  fashion,  the  principle  evidently  ruling  to 
be  going  in  for  all,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fill 
some  of  them  when  the  day  arrived.     This  is  a  most 
disreputable  proceeding,  and  one  deserving  of  severe 
reprobation.     I  would  advise  the  executive  committee 
of  all  great  shows  in  the  future  to  exact  a  nominal 
sum,  say  of  sixpence,   for  each  entry,  and  then  they 
would  only  receive  those  that  were  bond  fide.     In  some 
of  the  fruit  classes,  and  specially  in  the  vegetable  and 
Potato   tents,    this  non-appearance    was  exceedingly 
apparent,    and   as   a  consequence   the   aspect   of  the 
show  suffered.    But  for  the  fastened  numbers,  exhibitors 
might  have  done  much  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  thinning 
out,  and  show  authorities  will  do  well  not  to  follow 
that  example  in  the  future.  A.  D.  [We  have  this  week 
been    informed    that  we   were    in    error    in    stating 
(at  p.  1212)  that  Mr.  Muir's  Golden  Nugget  was  1st, 
this    honour  being   conferred   on   Mr.    Fish's    Queen 
Emma,  the  prize  card  in  the  first  instance  having  been 
put  to  the  Golden  Nugget  Melon  in  mistake.  Eds.] 

Green  Peas  Growing  in  their  Pods. — I  send 
you  a  singular  instance  of  the  humidity  of  the  present 
season.  In  shelling  some  Peas  for  the  table  to-day 
my  cook  found  a  pod  with  every  Pea  in  it  in  a  growing 
state,  each  having  a  radicle  nearly  an  inch  long.  The 
Peas  were  perfectly  green  and  tender.   G.  M. 

Starry  Puff-balls  (see  p.  608). — Since  our  mono- 
graph on    the  above  subject  was  published   in  the 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  last  April  and  May,  another 
species  new  to  this  country  has  been  sent  to  this 
office  for  identification,  in  Geaster  saccatus,  Fr.  The 
specimens  were  found  in  the  grounds  of  P.  P.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Tremorrah  Lodge,  Truro,  upon  an  old  dry 
bank  of  intermixed  stones  and  earth,  and  facing 
the  north-east.  It  appears  that  the  gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Mitchell,  had  his  daughter  Ellen  Mitchell,  and 
her  two  children,  Edith  and  Sidney,  on  a  visit  to  him, 
and  on  these  three  taking  a  walk  towards  the  back 
entrance  gate  on  August  23,  the  Geasters  were  met 
with  at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  near  the  carriage  road. 
The  "earth-stars"  being  naturally  looked  upon  as 
great  curiosities  by  the  visitors,  they  were  put  into 
Mr.  Mitchell's  hands,  and  he,  recognising  their 
interest,  at  once  sent  them  on  to  us  ;  by  so  doing 
he  has  enabled  us  to  publish  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  addition  to  our  flora.  Our  plant  is  remark- 
able for  its  extreme  elegance  of  form  and  soft 
beauty  of  colour,  and  a  glance"  at  our  former  illus- 
trations will  at  once  show  how  distinct  it  is  from 
the  other  British  species.  It  agrees  so  well  with 
the  plant  of  Fries  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
publishing  it  as  his  Geaster  saccatus,  described  in  the 
Systema  Afycologicum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16.  It  is  clearly  allied 
to  G.  Michelianus  and  G.  lagenreformis  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  60S),  and  still  more  closely  to  the  G.  tuni- 
catus  of  Vittadini.  The  latter  plant,  however,  not 
only  differs  from  ours  in  its  specific  characters,  but  also 
in  its  place  of  growth,  G.  tunicatus  being  found 
amongst  Firs,  whilst  ours  grows  in  a  position  quite 
removed  from  Firs,  there  being  only  one  Pinus 
austriaca  anywhere  near,  and  that  50  feet  off  the  habitat 
of  our  G.  saccatus.  The  following  is  Fries'  descrip- 
tion :— Outer  peridium  saccate,  cleft  into  many  flaccid, 
subinvolute  lacinix  ;  interior  peridium  sessile,  crowned 


Fig.  266.— geaster  saccatus,  fr. 
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with  a  circular,  flat  disc,  and  a  sharp  silky  mouth. 
The  following  more  detailed  description,  drawn  up 
from  Mr.  Mitchell's  fresh  specimens,  quite  accords 
with  Fries'  notes  in  the  Systema  Mycologicunu  The 
outer  peridium  opens  out  into  a  seven,  eight,  or 
nine-rayed  star,  the  rays  (as  says  Fries)  being 
'  narrowed  from  a  wider  base  into  a  very  long  point," 
and  furnished  on  the  outside  with  a  membranous 
evanescent  bark,  yellow-brown  in  colour.  These  rays 
are  at  length  "longitudinally  subinvolute,  twisted  at 
the  point,"  and  bagged  towards  the  centre.  The 
interior  peridium  is  seated  in  this  saccate  depression, 
and  is  felted  with  closely  adpressed  tomentum,  densely 
so  on  the  circular  disc  round  the  fimbriated  mouth. 
The  colour  of  the  interior  layer  of  the  external  peridium 
and  the  inner  peridium  is  a  beautiful  soft  pale  dove 
colour,  with  an  inclination  to  pale  buff.  The  spores 
are  dark  brown,  slightly  echinulate,  and  measure 
.00013"  diam.    Worthington  G.  Smith. 

Cockchaffers. — I  have  a  quantity  of  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  which  are  seriously  injured  by  the  grub 
of  the  Cockchaffer  eating  the  bark  off  the  roots.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  information  how 
to  prevent  further  destruction  ?  L.  L.  D. 

Calceolarias. — I  should  like  to  add  my  quota  to 
the  discussion  upon  Calceolarias  for  bedding.  Our  soil 
is  thin  and  light  upon  the  chalk.  When  I  came  here, 
finding  that  my  employers  particularly  wished  some 


beds  to  be  gay  with  Calceolarias  during  the  season,  I 
removed  all  the  old  soil  and  substituted  turfy  loam  with 
horse  droppings  and  good  soil  of  a  lighter  description, 
which  resulted  in  the  Calceolarias  going  off  worse  than 
ever.  I  have  been  unable  to  save  one  in  a  dozen,  and 
fortunately  had  put  a  few  plants  of  Blue  Perfection 
Verbena  amongst  them.  I  have  now  very  rich  and 
highly  scented  beds  of  blue,  but  minus  yellow.  The 
sort  used  most  was  Nthe  old  Kayii.  I  have  also  tried 
aurea  floribunda,  but  found  it  did  worse  than  Kayii. 
We  dibble  our  cuttings  in  October,  let  them  remain 
so  till  March,  when  they  are  planted  in  a  trench.  We 
never  pot  them,  and  are  careful  to  plant  well,  and  in 
showery  weather  if  possible,  but  all  in  vain.  Last  year, 
however,  I  procured  some  cuttings  of  Pillar  of  Gold. 
I  got  enough  this  spring  to  make  centres  to  two  beds  ; 
they  were  poor  and  small  when  put  out,  and  had  been 
rather  forced  to  get  enough  ;  but  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  plant.  They  have  grown  vigorously  and 
flowered  profusely.  Its  habit  is  very  good.  I  wish  to 
try  it  another  season  before  speaking  definitely,  but 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  not  suffer  from  the  Cal- 
ceolaria disease.  Alresford. 

Mushrooms. — The  turf  on  my  lawn  was  laid  down 
in  1S62,  and  Mushrooms  appeared  upon  it  the  next 
year.  In  1S6S  there  was  a  ring,  about  6  feet  in 
diameter,  of  the  thick,  fleshy  variety.  This  year  its 
diameter  has  increased  to  32  feet,  and  I  counted  upon 
it  at  the  end  of  August  over  250  Mushrooms.  //.  A", 

Silk  Manufacture.  —  Illness  has  prevented  me 
answering  your  correspondent,  "  W.  W.,"  sooner. 
When  I  wrote  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  English 
raised  silk  in  the  cocoon,  the  question  being  discussed 
was  of  silk  as  a  national  industry,  and  not  of  private 
efforts  on  so  small  a  scale  as  5000  cocoons.  Nor  did 
I  even  hint  that  a  market  could  be  found  in  England,  on 
the  contrary,  there  being  no  reeling  industry  in  England, 
cocoons  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unsaleable  here  ; 
but  if  "W.  W."  raises  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  a 
reeler's  while  to  buy  (say  200  lb.  or  300  lb.  weight), 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selling  them,  either  in 
Lyons  or  Milan,  at  fairly  remunerative  prices,  varying 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market.  H.  B.  H. 

Keeping  Grapes  in  Bottles  of  Water. — In  your 
last  week's  issue,  at  p.  1240,  I  see  Mr.  Tillery  is  under 
the  impression  that  half-charring  the  cut  ends  of  the 
branch  upon  which  the  bunch  of  Grapes  hangs,  before 
putting  it  into  the  water  is  a  tedious  process — but  in 
practice  it  is  not  so,  if  system  is  adopted  in  its  per- 
formance. In  the  first  place  get  two  pieces  of  iron, 
say  2  feet  long  each,  one  of  which  will  be  heating  in 
the  fire  while  a  boy  will  hold  the  other,  with  its  hot 
end  resting  on,  say,  a  bit  of  flagstone  laid  on  a  bench  of 
convenient  height,  placed  either  in  or  convenient  to 
the  Grape- room.  One  man  will  cut  the  Grapes,  a 
second  will  carefully  carry  them  to  the  room,  one 
bunch  in  each  hand  ;  a  third  will  take  them  from  him, 
place  the  cut  end  on  the  hot  iron  which  the 
boy  is  holding  for  him — hold  it  on  until  half- 
charred,  then  put  it  at  once  into  the  bottle  of 
water  (which  I  am  presuming  will  all  be  filled  ready, 
and  placed  in  the  rack),  and  by  this  time  the  man  will 
have  brought  two  other  bunches  :  and  so  the  process 
goes  on — each  man  timed,  as  it  were,  to  do  his  part ; 
and  as  each  iron  becomes  too  cool  the  boy  changes  it 
for  a  hot  one,  as  quickly  as  possible,  putting  the  cool  iron 
in  the  fire,  to  be  changed  in  its  turn.  By  this  means 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  the  process  is  anything  but  a 
tedious  one,  as  without  the  slightest  hurry,  at  least  one 
bunch  can  be  charred  and  placed  into  the  bottle  of 
water  per  minute,  which  in  nine  hours  would  amount 
to  540  bunches.  Charring  takes  much  less  time  than 
rubbing  cement  into  the  pores,  and  as  I  proved,  as 
stated  in  my  communication  at  p.  1018,  is  more  certain 
in  its  action  of  preventing  too  much  water  passing  into 
the  Grapes.  Mr.  Tillery  keeps  them  without  this  pre- 
caution, but  I  failed  to  do  so,  and  many  others  besides 
myself  have  failed  as  I  have  been  informed  by  letter.  A 
gentleman  told  me  at  the  late  Manchester  Exhibition  he 
saw  the  Grapes  in  the  room  at  Belton  on  May  19,  and 
they  were  at  that  time  keeping  in  splendid  condition 
in  every  respect,  the  bloom  on  the  berries,  and  not  the 
slightest  mark  to  be  seen.  I  am  now  alluding  to  those 
bunches  which  were  cut  on  January  3,  the  last  of 
which  were  used  on  June  10,  and  I  am  told  were  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  In  sending  the  commu- 
nication for  publication  at  p.  1018,  my  sole  object 
was  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  in  solving  the 
difficulty  I  and  others  had  experienced  in  keeping 
Grapes  in  bottles  of  water  for  a  lengthened  period. 
William  Moore,  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Tritoma  v.  Convolvulus. — The  Americans,  I  am 
told,  have  a  new  name  for  the  latter  flower,  "  Morning 
Glory."  Would  it  not  be  well  to  call  the  former  "  All 
Day  Glory"?— for  no  flower  surely  looks  grander  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  looked  at  against  dark  foliage. 
G.  P. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Schedule, 
1874. — Let  both  Potato  growers  specially,  and  vege- 
table cultivators  in  general,  rejoice  now  that  the 
Council  of  this  Society  have  resolved  to  give  a  fair 
meed  of  recognition  to  the  merits  of  kitchen  garden 
productions.  In  reply  to  some  suggestions  received  from 
me  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Baines,  who  was  one  of  the 
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sub-committee  invited  to  assist  in  revising  the  schedule 
for  next  year,  writes,  that  at  the  September  show 
it  has  been  recommended  that  prizes  of  £4,  £3, 
and  £2  should  be  offered  for  24  dishes  of  Potatos 
(half  round  and  half  kidney),  open;  £2,  £i, 
and  ioj-.  for  12  dishes,  same  conditions  ;  and  £4, 
£3,  and  £2  for  a  collection  of  1 2  sorts  of  vegetables. 
I  would  add  a  hope  that  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
be  the  date  of  the  exhibition.  All  honour  to  Mr. 
Baines,  to  whose  exertions  these  good  prizes  are  mainly 
due,  for  though  best  known  to  us  as  a  plantsman,  he 
is  none  the  less  ready  to  recognise  the  humbler,  but 
certainly  more  useful,  kitchen  garden  crops  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  even  this  much  has  not  been  accomplished 
by  him  without  considerable  difficulty.  [Not  so.]  I 
confidently  look  for  such  good  results  as  shall  induce  the 
Council  to  be  more  liberal  in  time  to  come.  When  one 
remembers  the  wondrously  attractive  character  of  the 
vegetables  and  the  Potatos,  especially  at  Manchester, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  as 
interesting  on  the  South  Kensington  exhibition  tables 
as  plants  are  earlier  in  the  year.  A.  Dean. 

Yucca  gloriosa. — This  fine  plant  flowered  here  some 
years  ago,  forming  three  branches  at  about  28  inches 
irom  the  ground  ;  this  year  it  has  flowered  again,  send- 
ing up  three  spikes,  each  more  than  7  feet  high. 
Loudon  and  Mongredien  mention  3  feet  as  the  usual 
height,  here  the  spike  is  never  less  than  6  feet,  with  a 
mass  of  flower  throughout.  IV,  H.  Smyth,  Elkington 
//ail,  Louth,  Lincolnshire.  [The  inflorescence  itself  is 
with  us  generally  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  inde- 
pendent of  the  stem  of  the  plant.   Eds,] 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Brisbane  Botanic  Garden  [continued  from  p. 
1053). — The  Teak  tree  (Tectona  grandis),  about  16  feet 
high,  was  flourishing  well,  and  the  Arnotto  shrub 
(Bixa  Orellana),  bushy  and  profusely  covered  with  seed 
pods,  seemed  to  be  quite  naturalised.  The  flowers, 
which  are  rose-coloured,  are  succeeded  by  prickly  seed 
pods,  which,  when  opened,  are  found  to  be  filled  with 
seeds  enveloped  in  a  red  waxy  pulp,  which  is  prepared, 
formed  into  cakes,  and  used  for  colouring  cheeses, 
tinging  varnishes  and  oils,  and  dyeing  silks.  It  is  not 
only  the  larger  and  more  magnificent  trees  and  shrubs, 
attractive  from  the  beauty  of  their  luxuriant  foliage,  or 
the  splendour  of  their  flowers,  that  are  cultivated,  but 
the  smaller,  delicate,  and  not  less  lovely  annuals  and 
perennials  are  carefully  reared,  of  many  of  which  it 
may  be  said  they  require  to  be — 

11  Taken  up  tenderly,  lifted  with  care — 
Fashioned  so  slenderly,  delicate,  fair." 

The  air  after  sunset  was  perfumed  by  the  blossoms  of 
the  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  8  feet  high,  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  extensively  grown  in  the  gardens, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  pendulous  milky-white  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  full  7  inches  in  length.  There  was 
another  fragrant  plant  in  the  garden,  the  odour  of 
which  is  exhaled  during  the  day,  combining  the  scent 
of  the  Orange  and  Tuberose  ;  it  was  the  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  or  uniflora ;  the  flowers  possessing  this 
delicious  perfume  are  blue  when  first  expanded,  but 
soon  lose  their  colour  and  change  to  white,  similar  to 
another  species — the  Franciscea  latifolia. 

Among  other  interesting  plants  was  a  Martynia, 
with  rose-purple  flowers,  having  a  peculiar  odour  ;  and 
Nandina  domestica,  from  China,  which  bears  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers,  but  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its 
delicate  and  beautiful  foliage,  which  is  in  great  requisi- 
tion for  decorating  flower  vases  and  for  bouquets.  The 
Hamelia  patens  was  attractive,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
orange-brown  flowers.  Strelitzia  regia,  juncea,  au- 
gusta,  and  other  species,  or  probably  varieties,  excited 
attention,  as  well  as  the  gay  Bougainvillea  of  the 
species  splendens,  glabra,  speciosa,  and  spectabilis ; 
among  these  spectabilis  displays  the  greatest  beauty, 
and  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  in  the  dense  masses  and 
lovely  colour  of  the  bracts,  by  any  of  the  other  kinds 
more  recently  introduced  into  the  colony.  The  dull 
brick-red  colour  of  the  species  named  splendens, 
although  flowering  profusely  in  the  gardens,  does  not 
display  much  brilliancy,  and  when  planted  so  as  to 
entwine  with  B.  spectabilis,  produces  to  me  a  very 
inferior  contrast  in  the  blending  of  their  colours. 

The  Grass-cloth  plant  of  China  (Bohmeria  nivea) 
grows  luxuriantly  ;  it  is  the  Tchou-ma  of  the  Chinese  ; 
but  some  doubt  exists  if  we  have  the  true  species  of 
Bohmeria  called  by  the  Chinese  Tchou-ma,  as  a 
Chinaman  to  whom  Mr.  C.  Moore  pointed  out  the 
B.  nivea  'growing  in  the  Sydney  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  identical  with  the  one  cultivated  in  the  Brisbane 
Gardens,  said  that  it  was  not  the  true  Tchou-ma,  but 
a  common  kind,  and  that  the  true  plant  could  be 
very  easily  obtained  by  writing  to  Hong  Kong  or 
Canton.  Mr.  C.  Moore  informs  me  that  he  has  since 
applied  to  the  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  for  plants. 
The  drawing  of  the  plant  given  to  me  in  China,  said 
to  be  the  one  producing  fibre  for  the  grass-cloth,  and 
executed  by  a  Chinese  artist,  was  the  Jute  (Corchorus 
capsularis),  and  a  woodcut  from  this  drawing  was  pub- 
lished in  my  Wanderings.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  as 
being  "produced  in  great  abundance,  both  in  a  wild 
and  cultivated  state,  in  the  provinces  of  Fo  Kien  and 
Che  Kien,  and  it  was  named  by  the  Chinese  Maa- 
shue."    It  is  very  probable  that  the  fibre  of  several 


plants   is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  the  "  grass  - 
cloth  "  in  China. 

Eschscholtzia  californica  adorns  this  and  most  of  the 
Australian  gardens  with  its  glaucous  foliage  {which, 
when  drawn  through  the  hand  emits  a  strong  odour  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime),  and  rich  yellow  or  deep 
orange- coloured  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness,  and 
becoming  more  intense  when  under  the  influence  of 
light,  but  closing  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  Manihot  (Manihot  utilissima)  known  as  the 
Bitter  Manihot,  and  another  species  or  variety  termed 
the  Sweet  Manihot  <M.  Aipi),  were  naturalised,  and 
there  were  fine  groups  of  the  Traveller's  Tree  of 
Madagascar  (Urania  speciosa),  and  the  Japan  Allspice 
(Chimonanthus  fragrans),  the  flowers  of  which  are  very 
sweet-scented. 

There  was  also  a  fine  lofty  tree  of  Dammara  obtusa, 
from  Aneitium,  New  Hebrides  group,  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  cones ;  and  a  variety  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
having  glaucous  foliage,  which  has  been  regarded  by 
some  persoms  as  a  new  species,  and  named  A.  glauca  ; 
but  when  examined  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  The 
Bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus  incisa)  has  been  several 
times  introduced,  and  although  they  arrived  in  a  very 
healthy  condition  from  the  Polynesian  Islands,  yet  from 
some  cause  they  have  always  perished.  I  saw  a  very 
fine  tree  in  the  garden  of  Sir  James  Martin,  near 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  which  grew  very  well  for  a 
short  time,  looking  strong  and  healthy,  when  it 
suddenly  perished.  The  Anonacex,  or  Custard- 
apple  trees,  grow  very  well  in  the  pardens, 
and  fruit  has  been  abundantly  produced  by  the 
Cherimoyer  (Anona  Cherimolia),  the  Sweet  Sop  (A. 
squamosa),  and  the  Bullock's  Heart  (A.  reticulata). 
Some  of  these,  together  with  the  fruit  of  the  Jack, 
Papaya,  and  the  purple  Banana,  I  subsequently  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting,  and  the  flavour  was  equal  to 
any  of  those  I  had  eaten  in  India.  The  Granadilla 
(Passiflora  quadrangularis)  bears  its  Gourd-like  fruit, 
of  large  size,  and  yellow  colour,  in  great  abundance. 
The  fruit  is  filled  with  seeds  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a 
most  agreeable  subacid  flavour.  Boussingaultia  basel- 
loides,  by  some  persons  called  the  *' Jalap  plant,"  is 
seen  in  the  gardens  ;  it  is  a  thick  fleshy-leaved  plant  of 
the  order  Chenopodiacese,  and  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  The  flowers  are  white,  small,  emit- 
ting a  fragrant  smell  resembling  the  English  "May" 
or  Hawthorn,  and  hang  in  close  racemes,  suspended 
in  the  most  graceful  manner. 

The  Apple  and  Pear  Guava  (Psidium  pomiferum 
and  P.  pyriferum),the  agreeable  purple  Guava  (Psidium 
Cattleyanum),  and  the  delicious  Gooseberry  Guava 
{ Psidium  guianensis),  fruited  abundantly  and  were 
perfectly  naturalised.  There  is  a  species  of  Psidium 
planted  ahout  the  gardens  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  but 
the  fruit  is  worthless.  Stenocarpus  Cunninghamii  was 
also  observed,  but  was  not  in  flower.  Stenocarpus 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens 
by  Mr.  C.  Frazer  in  1829,  from  Moreton  Bay.  It  was 
at  that  time  about  4  feet  high,  but  neither  the  flowers 
or  fruit  were  then  known  to  botanists.  I  took  some 
of  the  foliage  to  England,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  who  informed  me  it  was  an  undescribed  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Proteaceze.  I  believe  the  flowers  and 
fruit  were  subsequently  discovered  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  described  as  a  new  genus  by  Robert  Brown,  and 
one  species  named  S.  Cunninghamii ;  the  species  of  the 
one  originally  introduced  is  considered  to  be  that  now 
known  as  Stenocarpus  salignus,  or  Beef-wood  of  the 
colonists,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  80  feet.  The 
original  tree  is  still  alive  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
is  now  about  50  feet  high.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  May,  1851.  The  blossoms,  of  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  yellow,  orange,  and  crimson,  are  grouped  in 
clusters,  and  a  bright  sun  displays  them  to  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  rich  tints  and  the  delicate  hues  of  the 
flowers  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  garment  of  shining 
dark  green,  and  for  the  most  part  sinuate  foliage 
surrounding  them.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be 
nicely  veined,  and  it  is,  moreover,  capable  of  bearing 
a  fine  polish. 

The  Tamarind  tree  (Tamarindus  indica)  also  grows 
well  and  produces  fruit  ;  it  has  an  elegant 
appearance  with  its  graceful  pinnated  foliage  and 
racemes  of  handsome  flowers.  The  Sensitive  Plant  of 
Tropical  America  (Mimosa  pudica)  was  trailing  along 
the  ground,  covered  with  its  balls  of  pink  flowers. 
The  St.  John's  Bread  (Ceratonia  siliqua)  might  be 
cultivated  in  this  colony  for  the  value  of  its  fruit,  which 
grows  in  pods,  and  is  generally  used  for  feeding  horses, 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
is  also  used  as  human  food.  As  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  different  trees,  a  scion  of  the  male  is 
generally  grafted  on  the  female  when  the  tree  is 
to  stand  alone,  and  the  plants  are  grafted  when  a  year 
old  ;  but  when  in  a  plantation,  one  male  is  found  suffr 
cient  for  20  or  more  female  trees.  The  handsome 
Thuja  aurea  was  large  in  growth,  and  very  beautiful 
and  effective  with  its  golden  tinted  foliage. 

A  very  attractive  plant  in  the  conservatory  is  the 
Phyllanthus  variegatus,  whose  sprays  of  snow-white 
foliage  are  used  by  the  women  of  Tanna  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  dark  tresses,  and  it  is  certainly  a  beauti- 
ful selection,  showing  their  taste  in  head-dresses.  This 
plant  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Moore  at  the 
Island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  in 
1850.  He  could  obtain  no  account  of  its  history  or 
original  habitat,  but  found  it  was  cultivated  and  prized 


by  the  natives.  It  was  first  observed  by  him  at  the 
annual  ceremony  of  rejoicing  among  the  natives  at  the 
ripening  of  the  Yams,  when  it  was  worn  as  a  head- 
dress by  the  Tannese  women.  Although  the  foliage 
of  this  plant  is  very  ornamental,  yet  the  flowers  are 
small,  insignificant,  and  of  a  greenish  hue.  George 
Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  Sept.  17.— Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  after 
announcing  the  awards  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees, called  especial  attention  to  a  plate  of  Beurrd 
d'Amanlis  Pears.  The  specimens  were  all  taken  from  the 
same  tree,  those  on  the  one  side  being  perfect,  those  on 
the  other  small  and  cracked.  There  was  no  indication 
of  fungi,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  mischief  was  pro- 
duced, when  the  fruit  was  young,  by  a  cutting  east  wind. 
An  instance  was  given  in  which  a  whole  avenue  of  Planes 
was  destroyed  from  the  same  cause  in  1808.  Specimens 
of  the  Sooly  Qua,  and  Toon  Qua  were  brought  from  the 
Society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  together  with  fruit  of  Lufta 
acutangula  and  Benincasa  cerifera.  The  seed  of  the  latter 
is  margined,  flat,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  Toon 
Qua,  which  is  Benincasa  cerifera  marmorata.  There  is  more- 
over no  waxy  efflorescence,  but  as  the  seeds  vary  so  much 
in  varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo,  little  stress  can  be  laid 
on  that  difference.  Attention  was  then  called  to  Actiniop- 
teris  radiata,  a  common  Indian  species  of  Fern,  where  it 
grows  on  walls  of  ruins,  as  at  Beda  and  other  situations. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  exhibited  Larix  leptolepis,  a 
Japanese  species,  which  is  far  more  hardy  when  young 
than  the  common  Larch,  and  deserves  general  culti- 
vation. The  stinging  hairs  of  Blumenbachia  coronata 
were  pointed  out,  and  reference  made  to  the  ad- 
mirable figure  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  a  late  paper  on 
glandular  hairs  in  the  An/tales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
Some  observations  were  then  made  on  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  and  R.  venenata,  the 
effluvia  alone  proving  seriously  deleterious  to  some  con- 
stitutions, a  fact  which  was  painfully  experienced  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bromfield. 

Mr.  David  Wooster  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Berkeley  respecting  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  and  while 
on  the  subject  of  trees  took  the  opportunity  of  advo- 
cating the  propriety,  in  laying-out  and  planting  town 
parks  and  squares,  of  especially  attending  to  the  use  of 
such  sorts  of  trees  as  for  the  longest  time  retain  their 
green  foliage,  a  point  which  was  now  sadly  neglected. 

Fruit  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  This  was  as  interesting  a  meeting  as  any  that 
has  been  held  this  year.  Prizes  were  offered  for  collec- 
lections  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatos,  and  for  the  best 
single  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  and  Pears.  In  the  two 
latter  classes  the  competitions  were  very  good.  In  the  Apple 
class  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge, 
Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  who  staged  a  fine  dish  of 
Kerry  Pippins  ;  and  the  2d  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gr.  to 
F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  who  showed  that  excellent  variety, 
Reinette  Jaune  Hative  (syn.  of  Gravenstein).  For  the 
best  dish  of  Pears,  Mr.  Moorman,  gr.  to  Miss  Christy, 
Combe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  1st  with  very  supe- 
riorly flavoured  examples  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  and 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  2d  with  capital  specimens  of  Jersey 
Gratioli.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited  12  varieties 
of  Potatos  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Woodstock, 
and  received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Five  of 
these  ^varieties,  viz.,  Early  Gem,  having  dwarf  haulm, 
fine  quality,  and  good  cropping  capabilities ;  Early 
Market,  a  fine  first  early  round,  and  a  good  cropper  ; 
Alice  Fenn,  an  early  and  very  distinct  kidney  of  fine 
quality ;  Early  White  Kidney,  large,  smooth  and  large 
cropper ;  and  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  second  early 
round  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  good  cropper,  have 
each  received  First-class  Certificates.  The  other  varieties 
were  Perfection  Kidney,  Mr.  Fenn's  now  well-known  graft 
hybrid  (Yorkshire  Hero  into  Onwards),  which  is  both 
early  and  distinct  ;  English  Rose,  a  handsome  red  tuber, 
of  good  quality  ;  Bountiful,  also  red,  a  large  cropper, 
and  of  good  quality  ;  James  Fenn,  a  fine  early  round  of 
superior  quality  ;  Woodstock  Kidney,  a  large  late  variety 
of  good  quality  ;  Cottager's  Blush,  a  round  early  ripener 
and  late  keeper ;  and  Onwards,  a  second  early  of  good 
quality.  The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Tomatos  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby, 
Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  who  staged  com- 
paratively small  but  nice  examples  of  Hathaway's  Excel- 
sior, Earley's  Defiance,  Orangefield,  Sim's  Mammoth, 
General  Grant,  Key's  Early  Prolific,  Stc.  ;  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  and  Earley's  Defiance  share  the  honours 
between  them  of  being  the  best  types  of 
Tomatos  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  The  former, 
an  American  variety  introduced  last  year,  is  of 
handsome,  perfectly  globular  form,  perfectly  smooth  in 
outline,  large  in  size  when  well  grown,  and  a  great 
cropper.  Earley's  Defiance  is  more  pebble-shaped,  it  is 
also  a  great  cropper,  and  grown  side  by  side  with  the 
former  is  said  to  be  several  days  earlier ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  they  are  both  of  the  highest  class  quality,  and  their 
cultivation  must  result  in  driving  the  old-fashioned  deeply 
corrugated  sorts  out  of  the  field.  Hathaway's  Excelsior 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  at  Chiswick,  held  on  the  previous  day.  Mr. 
Record,  gr.  toj.  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  2d.  A  Cul- 
tural Commendation  was  voted  to  Mr.  William  Coles 
for  a  dish  of  large  and  very  finely  flavoured  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  which  were  shown  in  conjunction 
with  some  good  Grapes  and  Plums.  The  thanks  of  the 
committtee  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  for  his 
exhibition  of  samples  of  an  early  White  Grape  of  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Co.,  believed  to  be  the  Early  Ascot  Frontig- 
nan,  which  were  ripened  in  an  unheated  orchard- 
house,  and  were  in  fine  condition  a  month  ago. 
The   flavour   was   brisk,    with   a   slight    taste   of  the 
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Muscat.  To  Mr.  James  Douglas  for  a  dish  of 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  Pears,  previously  mentioned ;  and 
to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Teaches.  The  Chairman  exhibited  nice  fruit  of  the 
Reinette  {aune  Hative  and  Gravenstein  Apples  to  show 
tneir  identity,  and  Mr.  G.  Westland,  Witley  Court,  sent  a 
seedling  Apple  of  the  Codlin  type,  which  appears  to  be  a 
very  free  bearer.  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  sent  heavily-laden  shoots 
of  the  pretty  little  Fairy  Apple.  Several  Melons  were 
shown,  the  best  being  an  exceedingly  fine-flavoured,  large, 
scarlet-fleshed  variety,  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 
Before  separating,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  pro- 
position should  be  made  to  the  Council  to  inform  the 
committee  what  money  next  year  could  be  awarded  for 
prizes,  and  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  sub-commit- 
tee, who  should  recommend  to  the  Council  the  best  mode 
of  distribution. 

Floral  Committee.— VV.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.     This  meeting  was  a  very  good  one  for  the  season. 
True  the  subjects  invited  in  the  schedule  were,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  very  poorly  represented,  but  the  whole 
of  the  plants   and   flowers  shown  were   confined  to  the 
Council-room   and  its  approaches,   making  a  display  of 
considerable  interest,  quite  large  enough  for  a  "  Wednes- 
day meeting.'-     A  Cultural  Commendation  was  bestowed 
on'Mr.  Wimsett,  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  eight  exceedingly  well  grown  specimens  of  Dra- 
caenas,  including  such  fine  sorts  as  Shepherdii,   stricta, 
Fraseri,  excelsia,    Mooreana,  magnifica,    metallica,    and 
ornata.     Mr.   B.   S.  Williams  had  an  extra  prize  for  a 
choice  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
some  nice   Orchids,  beautiful  Palms,    Ferns,    and   Dra- 
caenas,   &c.     A  similar  award  was  also   voted   to   Mr. 
William   Paul  for  an  excellent  group   of  12  Tea  Roses 
in    pots,    four    boxes     of    fine    cut     blooms    and   cut 
spikes  of  Gladioli,   &c.  ;  and  to  Mr.  Turner  for  a  large 
and  very  attractive  exhibition  of  cut  Dahlias.    Very  fair 
examples    of    fine  foliaged    Begonias    came    from    Mr. 
Walker,    gr.    to    H.    J.   Atkinson,    Esq.,    Gunnersbury 
House,   Acton,    and  these  were  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
Zinnias  were  but    poorly  represented,    and   call  for  no 
further  comment.     Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  had  the 
best  6  Helichrysums,  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  2d  ;  and  Mr.  B. 
Porter,   gr.   to    Mrs.    Benham,    Isleworth,    had    the    2d 
prize  for  Pentstemons,  the  1st  being  withheld.     Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Sons,   Fulham,  made  an  interesting  display  of 
hardy  deciduous  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including 
flowering  branches  of  Rhus  glabra,  R.  glabra  coccinea, 
R.      glabra      laciniata,     and     R.      Toxicodendron     in 
flower;    the     beautiful    and     very    distinct    Aralia    spi- 
nosa,      the       golden     leaved      Catalpa       syringrc  folia, 
the      Golden    Oak,     Quercus     pedunculata     concordia, 
the    curiously    twisted    dark-leaved    Salix    crispa,    Acer 
rubrum,   A.  platanoides  Lobelii,   Betula  alba  fastigiata, 
the   Kilmarnock  Willow,  &c.     Mr.  Prince,    nurseryman, 
Oxford,  sent  several  boxes  of  very  fine  cut  Roses,  and  also 
a  collection  of  Rose  trees  grown  on  the  cultivated  seedling 
Briar  roots.     This  included  specimens  budded  last  year, 
and  showing  a  fair  growth  ;  a  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
budded  in  1871,  and  which  remained  dormant  until  July, 
1873,  since  which  time  it  has  made  a  shoot  nearly  9  feet 
in  length,  and  Roses  on  i-year-old  seedling  Briar  stocks, 
grown  and  budded  in  pots.     Mr.    Prince  claims  for  the 
seedling  Briar,  that  Roses  worked  on  it  will  last  in  good 
health  for  many  years,  and  that  the  flowers  have  a  perfec- 
tion of  colour  and  form  which  those  grown  on  the  Manetti 
do  not  possess.  The  cultivated  seedling  Briar  also  requires 
less  manure  than  the  ordinary  Briar  or  the  Manetti,  and  is 
therefore  a  more  valuable  stock  for  the  small  amateur. 
Our  own  experience  of  Roses  on  the  seedling  Briar  for 
small  gardens  (or  the  apologies  for  them)  in  London  is 
decidedly  favourable  to  their  adoption,  as  they  make  more 
growth,  "flower  as  freely,  and  require  less  coddling  than 
budded  Briars.     Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  exhibited  a  good 
specimen    of    the    scarce   Larix   leptolepis,    a  fine  new 
Japanese  Larch,  which  has  proved  much  more  hardy  than 
the  common  Larch,  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
spring  frosts  we  have  experienced  the  last  few  years,  having 
become  a  very  precarious  crop  for  nurserymen.  At  Ascot, 
where  the  common  Larch  is  frequently  cut  by  frost  in 
spring,    the   Japanese    form  has  never  been   the  least 
injured.     Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  several  basketsful 
of  various  hardy  Heaths,   which  attracted   much  atten- 
tion,    and    also    others    of    the    handsome     Pernettya 
mucronata,    finely    in  berry ;     and    Menziesia   polifolia 
alba  erecta,  &c.     Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  had  First- 
class  Certificates  for  Abutilon  Sellowianum  marmoratum, 
a  large  marble-leaved  plant,  of  a  very  attractive  character ; 
for  Actiniopteris  radiata,  a  very  distinct  Indian  Fern,  first 
introduced     by    Mr.    Cross,    gr.    to    Lady    Ashburton, 
Melchet  Court,  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  figured  in 
our  columns  at  p.  244,  1870 ;  for  Nepenthes  Chelsoni,  a 
hybrid    between    N.     Hookerii     and     N.     Dominiana, 
having  large  pitchers  of  a  deep  green  colour,  heavily 
spotted  with  rich  dark  brown  ;  and  for  Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides  furcans,   a  variety  of  N.    davallioides  with  twice 
forked  pinnse.     Mr.  Bull  had  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
a  fine  new  Odontoglossum — O.  Roezlii,  a  figure  of  which, 
and  a  description   from  the  pen  of  Professor  Reichen- 
bach,  we  hope  shortly  to  publish  ;  and  for  Phyllanthus 
nivosus,  a  stove  plant,   introduced  some  time  ago  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  green  and  pure  white  cordate 
leaves,  doubtless  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  p.  1276,  as 
growing  at  Brisbane.     Mr.  Bull  also  showed  a  large  and 
handsome  specimen  of  Dracsena  Shepherdii.    Mr.  Keynes 
had  First-class  Certificates  for  Dahlias — Mrs.  Lewiogton, 
rosy  purple  ;  Mrs.  Stancorabe,  canary-yellow  tipped  with 
buff;  Letty  Coles,  a  pale  rose-coloured  fancy ;  and  Parrot, 
a  very  showy  large  fancy,  yellow,    spotted  and  flaked 
with  cinnamon-red.     A  similar  award  was  voted  to  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler,  Warminster,  for  Dahlia  White  Queen,  well 
described  by  its  name ;  and  to  Mr.   Turner,   for  Dahlia 
Emma,  a  fine  rose-coloured  variety.     Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  a 
basket  of  fine  dwarf  forms  of  the  French  and  African 
Marigolds  ;  and  Mr.  ].  C.  Crussell,  Fairy  Croft  Nursery, 
Saffron  Walden,  had  some  very  fine  French  and  African 
Mangolds,  these  being  large  in  size  and  of  excellent  form. 


Mr.  J.  Pinnell,  Calverton  Buildings,  Bath,  exhibited  a 
syphon  watering-pot,  whereby  the  watering  of  plants  on 
shelves  may  be  performed  with  ease  without  the  use  of 
ladders,  &c. 


Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural:  Septem- 
ber 10  and  11. — The  21st  show  of  this  Society  was  held  as 
usual  at  Brighton  in  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  and  in  a  large  booth  on  the  lawn  ;  and  the 
authorities  may  be  congratulated  upon  an  exhibition  of  a 
very  varied  and  satisfactory  character.  The  schedule 
offered  prizes  to  the  amount  of  ,£250  for  plants,  cut 
flowers,  and  fruit,  in  two  divisions,  ot  which  one  was  tor 
competition  amongst  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners of  the  county  of  Sussex  only,  ^lile  the  other  divi- 
sion was  open  to  all  England.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
these  shows,  that  portion  of  the  display  which  did  not 
come  from  nurserymen  was  entirely  contributed  by  exhi- 
bitors from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  particularly  Lord  Gage,  Lord  Chiches- 
ter, Mr.  Barchard,  and  the  late  Rev.  Thomss  Rooper  ;  but 
now  the  only  county  competitor,  whose  contributions  are 
to  any  extent  noteworthy,  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  decide  whether  horticulture 
is  less  cared  for,  or  whether  growers  are  more  shy  of 
exhibiting  than  formerly  in  Sussex,  but  it  is  certain  that 
exhibitors  at  this  show  do  now  attend  from  much  greater 
distances,  and  this  is  no  doubt  mainly  owing  to  the  very 
liberal  arrangements  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company,  who  not  only  carry  everything  to  and 
from  the  show  from  all  their  stations  free  of  charge, 
but  also  present  a  cup,  value  ,£10,  for  the  best  10  orna- 
mental plants.  This  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  j.  C.  Imthurm,  Esq.,  of  Champion 
Hill,  London,  amongst  whose  fine  plants  were  the 
scarce  Cupania  filicifolia,  9  feet  high  ;  Cyathea  dealbata, 
5  feet  high,  with  fronds  6  feet  long,  spreading  hori- 
zontally ;  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  bearing  leaves  8  feet 
long  by  4  feet  wide,  a  noble  Palm  of  recent  introduction, 
the  foliage  of  which  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  Areca  sapida,  whose  numerously  divided  leaves  were 
fully  6  feet  long  by  3V  feet  across.  Another  cup,  value 
8  guineas,  was  presented  by  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  of  yacht 
notoriety,  for  the  best  8  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ; 
for  this  the  competition  was  more  keen,  and  the  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  of  the  Springfield  Nursery,  Hastings  ; 
good  collections  being  also  sent  in  by  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Epsom,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury.  In  this  competition  appeared  a  fine  balloon- 
trained  specimen  of  the  rarely-seen  Gloriosa  superba, 
covered  with  flowers.  For  6  Orchids,  Mr.  Rutland,  gr. 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  was  ist,  with 
Cattleya  crispa  and  Harrisoni,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  Oncidium  fiexuosum,  Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  and 
Stanhopea  Wardii ;  Mr.  Morse  took  2d,  and  the  3d  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  amongst  whose  collection  was  Peris- 
teria  elata.  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  single,  double, 
and  tricolor,  made  a  grand  display,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  large  tent.  Achi- 
menes  and  Begonias  were  numerous  ;  Liliums  were  few 
but  good  ;  Balsams,  Petunias,  and  Cockscombs  were  not 
well  done  ;  but  Ferns  were  very  well  shown,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  took  the  ist  prize  for  8,  and  had 
others  in  his  fine  collection  of  10  ornamental  plants  for 
which  he  obtained  2d  prize.  His  best  specimens  were 
Dicksoniasquarrosa,  Gymnogrammasulphurea,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  farleyense,  Alsophila  australis  and 
excelsa,  Cyathea  dealbata  and  medullaris.  Six  well-grown 
plants  of  Gesnera  zebrina  splendens,  shown  by  Mr. 
Wickham,  gr.  to  F.  H.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton,  deserve  particular  mention. 

Amongst  cut  flowers,  trays  containing  24  varieties  were 
exceedingly  good,  presenting  many  beautiful  stove  and 
greenhouse  species.  The  Dahlias  were  very  good,  the 
prizes  for  48  show  and  for  24  fancy  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Keynes,  Salisbury ;  Mr.  Searle,  Sevenoaks ;  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  Kidderminster,  in  the  order  they  are  mentioned. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  6  blooms  of  his  beautiful 
seedling,  Ovid ;  and  Mr.  Keynes  showed  Edward  Pur- 
chase, Julia  Davies,  Glory  of  Wilts,  Peach,  Maggie 
Smith,  and  Her  Majesty.  Rose  blooms  were  numerous, 
but  small,  and  not  so  well  set  off  with  their  own  foliage  as 
they  might  have  been,  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  of  Uckfield, 
taking  ist  prize  for  48  varieties.  Hollyhocks  and  Verbenas 
were  few  and  creditable  ;  Asters,  both  quilled  and  tasselled, 
were  well  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  and  so  were 
Gladioli,  particularly  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of 
Langport,  Somersetshire.  Single  stands  of  French  and 
African  Marigolds,  double  Zinnias,  Dianthus  Heddewigii, 
herbaceous  and  perennial  Phlox,  formed  pleasing  addi- 
tions to  the  show  ;  while  county  botanists  were  interested 
in  collections  of  wild  flowers,  of  which  the  best  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  J.  Budd,  gr.  to  Rev.  G.  W.  Banks,  of 
Worth.  Under  the  head  of  "  cut  flowers  "  must  not  be 
omitted  a  remark  upon  the  very  beautifully  executed 
imitions  in  wax,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Snelling,  Miss 
Gurr,  and  Miss  Weekes,  all  of  Brighton.  In  table 
decorations,  by  which  was  meant  "3  stands,"  there  was 
a  great  falling-off  in  the  display,  for  which  this  Society 
used  to  be  remarkable.  There'  were  only  3  competitors. 
The  arrangements  with  which  Mr.  Searle,  Sevenoaks, 
took  ist  prize  were  exceedingly  light,  but  contained  too 
little  foliage  and  too  great  a  variety  of  small  flowers,  and 
consequently  lacked  force  and  decision.  There  was 
more  style  and  character  in  the  arrangements  which 
gained  for  Mr.  J.  Hudson  the  2dpriae,  and  which  were  a 
repetition  of  his  stands  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  described 
at  p.  1244,  but  not  so  lightly  done  as  on  that  occasion,  the 
bases  especially  being  crowded,  both  with  flowers  and 
Fern  fronds. 

The  fruit,  as  usual  at  the  Brighton  autumn  show,  was 
exceedingly  good.  The  South  coast  is  famous  for  its 
Figs,  and  these  perhaps  were  more  noteworthy  than  any 
other  fruit,  particularly  those  from  Goodwood,  and  from 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Eastbourne.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's 
garden  also  supplied  the  collection  which  took  the  prize 
for  10  varieties  of  fruit.  Some  of  the  Melons  were  very 
high  flavoured,  and  there  were  many  varieties  exhibited. 


The  Grapes,  both  black  and  white,  were  very  creditable  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  prize  list,  Sussex  does  not  appear 
to  shine  in  Grapes,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Lewes  and 
its  surrounding  villages  run  away  from  "all  England  "  in 
the  matter  of  Melons.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
exceedingly  good  ;  and  so  were  Pears  and  Apples,  in 
which  the  competition  was  very  keen.  Some  Transparent 
Green  Gages,  and  a  dish  of  Irish  Peach  Apples,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Morello  Cherries  were  unusually 
good,  and  must  have  exercised  the  judges  not  a  little. 
Red  and  White  Currants  were  well  represented,  a  dish  of 
the  latter  from  Lord  Gage  being  particularly  fine.  Alto- 
gether the  show  was  a  great  success,  and  the  arrange- 
ments, both  for  exhibitors,  for  judges,  and  for  reporters, 
reflect  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Spary,  the  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  secretary. 


fltittS  of  §00h<S, 

What  a    House    Should    Be,   versus    Death  in 

the  House,  &c.     By  William  Bardwell.     London  : 

Dean  &  Son.  8vo,  pp.  100. 
This  is,  at  once,  a  very  instructive  and  a  very  amusing 
book.  There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  sound  information, 
which  every  in-dweller  or  householder  would  do  well 
to  profit  by,  while  the  general  reader  will  be  impressed 
by  the  vivacious  style  in  which  the  information  is  con- 
veyed. On  some  points  the  author  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  dogmatic,  and  on  many  we  should  be  inclined  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  him.  This  ideal  house,  as  re- 
presented in  the  frontispiece  to  his  book,  will  certainly 
not  commend  itself  for  elegance,  while  the  position  of 
the  cabinets  at  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  with  no 
other  means  of  access,  save  through  the  hall  and  con- 
servatory, is  not  one  likely  to  find  much  favour.  It  is 
surely  possible  for  an  architect  and  sanitary  engineer  to 
plan  his  house  so  that  all  the  advantages  accruing  from 
isolation  from  the  dwelling -rooms  may  be  secured 
without  the  obvious  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
position  selected  by  the  author.  Again,  we  think  the 
author's  advocacy  of  perfumes  is  open  to  question. 
Perfumes  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  but  we  hold 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  they  act  as 
disinfectants,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  while,  by 
masking  bad  smells,  they  may  be  even  injurious.  In 
this  particular  case  the  author  relies  upon  the  alleged 
influence  of  perfumes  in  converting  oxygen  into  ozone, 
and  on  the  effects  of  the  latter  in  purifying  a  tainted 
atmosphere.  We  cannot  gainsay  these  statements,  but 
we  think,  before  they  are  set  down  as  incontrovertible 
facts,  a  great  deal  more  evidence  is  required  than  we 
have  yet  got.  Meanwhile,  good  food  {including  in 
that  term  fresh  air  and  pure  water),  sound  dwellings, 
and  sufficient  clothing,  are  far  better  than  disinfectants. 

Of  course  we  coincide  entirely  with  the  author  in 
his  advocacy  of  house-top  gardens  in  towns,  long  since 
commended  by  Loudon,  for,  as  our  author  says — 
"  Who  that  has  reason  and  his  smell 
Would  not  among  Roses  and  Jasmine  dwell, 
Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 
With  exhalations  ot  dirt  and  smoke." 

We  do  not  so  thoroughly  agree  with  the  author 
when  he  recommends  sedentary  people  to  sniff  up 
iodine  "by  one  nostril,  stopping  the  other."  Iodine 
is  a  good  disinfectant,  but  it  is  somewhat  corrosive  and 
chromatic  in  its  effects,  so  that  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  that  substance  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
author  would  be  productive  of  results  more  remarkable 
than  agreeable. 

Another  dogmatic  assertion  of  our  author  is  that 
wherein  (following  Catlin,  the  historian  of  the  North 
American  Indians)  he  says,  "Nostrils  reminds  (sic)  us 
to  say  that  no  one  can  be  healthy  who  sleeps  in  the 
vulgar  manner,  with  his  mouth  open.  '  Man's  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils.' "  True — and  in  his  mouth  too  ;  and 
as,  probably,  the  majority  of  healthy  men  sleep  with 
their  mouths  partially  open,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to 
question  the  statement  till  further  evidence  of  its  cor- 
rectness be  given.  On  a  par  with  the  statements  we 
have  just  alluded  to  is  the  following  paragraph,  which 
we  commend  specially  to  the  notice  of  Onion 
lovers  : — 

"Those  unfortunate  people  who  have  no  children 
must  eat  plentifully  of  vegetables  which  contain  Allyle  ; 
these  are  Watercress,  Onions,  Horse  Radish,  Garlic, 
Leeks,  Shallot,  Chive,  and  Mustard.  All  these  contain 
allyle  in  very  small  quantity,  for  in  a  whole  hundred- 
weight of  Onions  only  two  ounces  of  allyle  can  be  found. 
During  the  last  forty  years  that  the  great  type  of  all 
God's  people  dwelt  in  Egypt,  they  probably  trebled  in 
number.  When  in  the  wilderness  how  they  longed  for 
the  Cucumbers,  the  Melons,  the  Leeks,  Onions,  and 
Garlic  of  Egypt !  But  it  was  denied  them,  and  during 
their  forty  years  sojourn  there  was  no  increase  in  number, 
for  there  were  three  millions  and  a  half— about  the  present 
population  of  London— in  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
the  mystic  three  and  a  half  millions  entered  the  Holy 
Land .  A  certain  portion  of  allyle  is  essential  to  our 
health  ;  we  cannot  thrive  without  it ;  those  families  which 
reject  the  use  of  the  plants  containing  it  degenerate  and 
become  extinct ;  and  but  for  some  portion  of  their  popu- 
lation delighting  in  things  flavoured  with  this  subtle 
essence,  whole  kingdoms  would  be  extinguished." 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  author  to  pick  out  such  passages 
as  these,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  the 
book  was  full  of  crotchets,  without  also  stating  that 
these  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  marked  with  signs  of  judg- 
ment, good  sense,  and  skill ;  while  the  author's  earnest. 
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appeal  for  more  trees  and  flowers  for  our  crowded 
towns,  his  jealous  wrath  at  the  encroachments  made  on 
open  spaces  and  broad  thoroughfares,  and  his  general 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  make  us  part  with  him  and 
his  book  with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy. 


Notable   Gardens. 

'  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton. — This  is  an  establish- 
ment more  nearly  resembling  the  large  Belgian 
establishments,  lately  commented  on  in  our  columns, 
than  do  most  other  London  nurseries.  In  fact,  the 
thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  on  a  first  glance  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  plants  grown,  and  the  thing 
that  impresses  him  as  he  leaves  the  establishment  is  the 
prodigious  number  of  plants  cultivated.  It  is  indeed  a 
wholesale  establishment.  Specimen  plants,  as  such,  are 
not  grown,  but  the  materials  to  form  them  are  grown 
by  the  thousand. 

Orchids,  as  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
have  always  been  a  speciality  with  this  firm,  and 
those  who  wish  to  know  whether  the  public  taste  for 
these  strange  and  beautiful  plants  is  declining,  or  the 
reverse,  will  speedily  have  their  desire  fulfilled  on  a 
visit  to  this  establishment.  Odontoglossum  grande  by 
the  thousand ;  O.  Pescatorei,  Bluntii,  Alexandra, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  numerous ;  Phalsenopsis,  Vandas, 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  in  all  the 
better  known  kinds,  and  in  most  of  the  rarer  and  less 
well  known  forms,  are  here  in  bewildering  numbers. 

Tree  Ferns  are  also  finely  represented,  and  as  to  Ferns 
of  smaller  growth,  and  seedlings,  the  number  is  so  vast 
that  we  fear  to  state  it,  lest  we  be  thought  to  exag- 
gerate. Whoever  will  be  found  to  purchase  those 
myriads  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  for  instance  ?  Of  small 
Palms,  suitable  for  table  decoration,  the  quantities 
grown  are  hardly  less  great  ;  but  in  this  respect  none 
of  our  English  nurseries  compete  with  the  larger 
Belgian  establishments. 

Greenhouse  plants  are  represented  in  the  same  pro- 
digious quantities,  and  among  them  we  were  pleased  to 
see  some  old  New  Holland  favourites  that  we  had 
thought  were  almost  entirely  discarded  by  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  such  as  Beaufortia  purpurea,  Melaleuca 
purpurea,  Boronia  tetrandra,  Sollyas,  Chorozemas, 
Hoveas,  and  many  others.  Then  there  are  houses  full 
of  Statice  profusa,  S.  Holfordii,  and  others ;  other 
houses  teeming  with  Acacias,  such  as  A.  armata, 
dealbata,  lophantha,  platyptera,  Drummondii,  grandis, 
and  pulchella,  the  two  latter  often  confounded,  but  the 
latter  the  less  hairy  of  the  two.  Polygala,  Phcenocoma, 
and  Genetyllis  (Darwinia),  are  of  course  in  force. 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  are  numerous  enough  for  a 
Belgian  establishment,  and  some  of  the  former  are 
trained  in  Belgian  fashion. 

Epacrises,  of  course,  are  grown  largely,  and  Heaths 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  in  first-rate  style.  Of 
that  popular  winter-flowering  variety,  E.  hyemalis, 
some  14,000  were  in  a  cool  frame.  E.  Wilmore- 
ana  is  almost  equally  abundant,  and,  in  addition  to 
these  market  plants  are  representatives  of  most  of 
the  well  known  and  more  ornamental  kinds ;  among 
them  E.  candidissima,  one  of  the  best  white  flower 
spring-blooming  varieties,  E.  barbata  major,  E. 
grandinosa,  and  very  many  others.  Cytisus  racemosus, 
another  most  useful  plant  in  spring,  was  literally  grown 
by  the  "  fieldful,"  but  that  is  a  plant  for  the  million. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Solanum  Capsicastrum, 
and  S.  pseudo-Capsicum,  which  are,  of  course,  largely 
represented. 

Bouvardias  are  finely  done  in  this  establishment, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Lantanas  made  a 
great  display  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  also  did 
Petunias,  while  Tydceas,  Nasgelias,  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  help  to  swell  the  floral  treasures  of  the 
place.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  here 
a  perfect  town  of  glasshouses  and  pits,  built,  not  for 
effect,  but  for  use,  but  withal  effective  from  their  very 
number. 


be  too  strongly  condemned.  On  the  other  hand, 
cottagers,  when  they  do  make  any  pretence  to  bee 
benches,  have  them  made  of  the  plainest  materials. 
When  bees  are  placed  on  single  stands  in  the  cottagers' 
front  garden  plot,  it  shows  that  he  takes  an  interest  in 
apiculture,  and,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  kindly 
disposition,  when  he  attempts  to  cover  them  even  with 
the  homeliest  materials,  although  he  may  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  old  pans,  mugs,  sacking,  &c.  ;  but  I 
have  been  grieved  to  see  in  hundreds  of  cases  no 
covering  at  all  placed  over  the  skeps.  No  wonder  bee 
keeping  is  so  often  condemned  as  profitless.  Are  not 
thousands  of  stocks  either  starved  or  drowned  out, 
owing  to  carelessness  or  want  of  thought  of  their 
owners  ?  I  am  convinced,  from  many  years'  experience, 
that  more  stocks  are  annually  lost  from  this  cause  than 
any  other. 

Now  that  whiter  is  again  coming  on,  it  behoves  us  to 
look  about,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  protect  these 
valuable  insects.  Cottagers  in  our  day  are  often  thank- 
ful to  learn  any  new  improvement  in  bee  keeping,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  many  are  now  employing  their 
spare  moments  in  making  the  Woodbury  bar  and 
frame  hives.  Proceeding  recently  past  a  neat  lodge, 
occupied  by  an  industrious  couple,  and  connected  with 
one  of  the  large  residences  in  the  North  of  England,  I 
was  pleased  to  observe  a  new  plan  or  method  for 
covering  the  old-fashioned  straw  skep.  In  the  well- 
kept  garden  surrounding  the  lodge  were  about  a  half- 
dozen  stocks  of  bees  scattered  here  and  there,  but 
arranged  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  sunlight,  and,  best  of 
all,  surmounted  with  a  rustic  cover  to  keep  the  indus- 
trious inmates  free  from  the  dreaded  rainfalls.  I  may 
add,  they  were  to  me  the  prettiest  objects  in  this 
neatly  arranged  and  clean  garden  ;  moreover,  they 
added  a  charm  peculiarly  their  own  to  the  lodge. 
Doubtless  the  lordly  proprietor  was  as  much  delighted 
to  witness  the  scene  as  his  lowly  visitor. 

From  the  above  engraving  (fig.  267)  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  do  not  overpraise  these  coverings,  and 
my  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  the  effect  must 
be  pleasing.  For  the  advantage  of  my  cottage  friends 
I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  describe  how 
to  make  the  hive  bonnets. 

Most    cottage    bee-keepers    have    children ;    if  so, 


Covers  for  Cottage  Hives,  or  Skep  Bonnets. 
—I  have  seen  many  different  kinds  of  covers  for  bee- 
hives in  various  parts  of  England,  such  as  cracked 
washing  mugs,  potato  boxes,  guano  and  other  kinds  of 
bags  and  sacks,  old  buckets,  often  with  a  stave  missing ; 
tins  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  as  hand-boards,  galvanised 
iron  buckets,  especially  when  they  have  become  so 
leaky  as  to  be  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  ;  slates, 
and  I  have  even  seen  a  2-galIon  ale  bottle,  minus  the 
mouth  and  handle.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  all  the  covers  I  have  seen  in  cottage  gardens ; 
the,  above  however,  will  give  a  good  idea  as  to  their 
character,  I  speak  now  of  hives,  which  are  placed 
singly,  each  on  a  separate  pedestal  or  stand.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  best  method  of  placing  bees, 
preventing  the  loss  of  many  valuable  stocks,  through 
the  death  of  the  queen — her  majesty,  after  the  wedding 
flight,  often  mistaking  the  hives  when  they  are  placed 
on  benches,  closely  packed  together.  Well-to-do 
farmers,  when  bees  are  kept  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  a 
little  extra  profit,  have,  as  a  rule,  bee  benches  of  wood, 
sometimes  ornamentally  built  by  the  village  carpenter  ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  with  the  sides  built  of  bricks, 
and  with  a  slated  roof.     As  stated  above,  these  cannot 


the  top,  on  the  branch,  a  flat  surface  of  comb,  which  a 
plate  could  hardly  cover  ;  the  cells  are  empty — not  a 
bee  to  be  seen  about  that  part.  Beneath  the  branch, 
and  with  some  protection  from  its  foliage,  there  is  a 
pendent  mass,  about  a  foot  across,  encrusted  with  bees. 
What  they  are  working  at  cannot  be  seen.  The  mass 
increases  daily  in  size  ;  it  hangs  7  or  S  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  begins  to  weigh  down  the  branch  it 
adheres  to.  The  bees  are  very  small  and  dark.  They 
must  have  been  some  time  at  work  before  they  were 
perceived,  as  their  structure  was  so  far  advanced.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  what  I  have  tried  to 
describe  is  an  uncommon  thing,  and  if  it  would  be 
better  to  take  them  ;  and  if  so,  how  ?  We  are  averse 
to  destruction,  as,  of  course,  we  are  told  that,  being 
new  settlers  ourselves,  the  bees  are  giving  us  a  welcome. 
7".  M.  C.  [It  isnotof  very  common  occurrence  for  bees 
inthi=countryto  construct  so  much  combonthe  branches 
of  trees,  or  to  continue  alive  so  long.  The  bees  are  a 
stray  swarm.  The  upper  piece  of  cocnb  was  probably 
at  first  built  upright,  and  fell  over,  being  then  attached 
to  the  branch  where  the  side  came  in  contact.  I  should 
advise  "  J.  M.  C."  to  try  to  secure  the  bees  and  unite 
them  to  some  other  stock.  Blow  a  little  smoke  on  the 
surface  of  the  bees  and  comb,  and  particularly  on  the 
top  of  the  latter  near  the  bough.  Hold  the  comb  with 
one  hand,  and  pass  a  knife  through  it  from  side  to  side 
at  the  top.  Having  previously  inverted  a  hive  on  a 
table  underneath,  quickly  lower  the  comb  and  attached 
bees  into  it ;  place  a  floor-board  on  the  hive,  and  turn 
the  latter  over  to  its  proper  position.  Or,  at  once, 
brush  or  shake  off  the  bees  into  the  empty  hive,  and 
put  it  resting  on  the  branch  to  which  they  were 
previously  hanging.  No  doubt  all  the  bees  would  soon 
collect  within  the  hive.  I  should  much  doubt  the  bees 
being  sufficiently  populous  or  well  provisioned  to  sur- 
vive the  winter  if  not  united  to  some  other  colony. 
S.  Bevan  Fox.  ] 


-SKEP  BONNETS. 

during  play-hours  they  should  be  induced  to  glean  the 
neighbouring  Wheat  fields  after  all  the  corn  has  been 
carted  by  the  farmers.  I  advise  gleaning  because 
threshed  straw  is  unsuitable,  and  will  not  make  good 
rain-proof  covers.  I  find  the  stalks  (culms)  of  Wheat, 
after  passing  through  the  machine,  are  often  much 
crushed  and  bruised.  Barley  and  oat  straw  may 
answer,  although  it  is  not  so  serviceable  as  wheaten 
straw.  First  procure  as  long  straw  as  possible,  and 
grasp  as  much  with  the  left  hand  as  will  cover  one  hive 
when  equally  spread  out.  Grasp  it  just  beneath  the 
ears,  not  the  root  end,  and  tie  it  tightly  with  strong 
whipcord  passed  several  times  round  it  ;  then  take  an 
empty  skep,  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  those  contain- 
ing the  bees,  and  place  the  tied  straw  over  it,  spread- 
ing it  out  of  an  equal  thickness  all  round  ;  now  make 
a  band  (a  small  cane  split  in  two  equal  parts  down  the 
centre  will  make  two  bands),  pass  the  band  over  the 
straw  so  as  to  fit  rather  closely  about  the  middle, 
and  saturate  the  straw  with  water,  at  the  same  time 
press  the  uneven  parts  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  If  it 
is  carefully  prepared  when  dry  it  will  be  stiff,  so  as  to 
lift  off  and  preserve  its  shape,  although  it  is  well  to 
tie  on  the  cane  with  thin  twine,  which  only  requires  a 
little  patience.  Trim  it  neatly  round  with  the  scissors, 
leaving  an  arched  entrance  for  the  bees.  The  tuft  of 
ears  at  the  summit  may  either  be  cut  off  or,  when  the 
Wheat  is  knocked  out,  left  as  an  ornament.  I  prefer 
the  latter,  it  has  a  better  effect.  Sometimes  they  are 
painted  stone  colour,  with  two  coats  of  paint,  and 
with  careful  usage  they  will  last  for  sevdral  years. 

The  above  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  I  describe  it,  not  as 
a  novelty,  for  I  believe  one  of  our  best,  certainly  the 
most  original  and  practical  apiarian  in  the  northern 
counties,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  Manchester,  advocates  a 
similiar  covering.  My  aim  is  to  persuade  our  readers 
to  teach  their  poor  neighbours  how  to  make  the  hive 
bonnets,  they  will  thus  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
them,  and  perhaps  lessen  the  great  mortality  amongst 
these  valuable  insects  in  the  coming  winter.  James  F. 
Robinson. 

About  three  weeks  ago  it  was  discovered  that 

a  large  colony  of  bees  had  made  a  settlement  on  and 
under  the  branch  of  an  Apple  tree  in  a  small  orchard 
close  to  the  house.     The  appearance  is  singular.     At 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  Dahlia  and  Hollyhock  Awards  at 
Manchester. — We  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  in  which  he  takes  excep- 
tion to  some  remarks  on  the  judging  made  by  our 
reporter  of  the  Manchester  show  at  p.  1212,  the  gist  of 
which  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  following 
extracts  from  Lord  Hawke's  letter:  —  "He  {our 
reporter)  writes  :  '  Lord  Hawke  was  also  placed  1st  for 
6  spikes,  but  the  best  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Darlington/  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  names 
of  these  best  flowers,  which  were  the  very  ones  which 
took  the  1st  prize,  and  which  were  not  Mr.  Harrison's, 
but  mine."  .  .  .  "As  to  the  Dahlias,  I  cannot 
speak  so  positively,  but  I  looked  over  the  various 
stands,  naturally  paying  more  attention  to  the  prize 
ones  ;  and  I  think,  had  there  been  the  misjudgment 
stated  by  your  reporter,  I  should  certainly  have  noticed 
it."  The  error  as  regards  the  cut  spikes  of  Hollyhocks 
arose  from  the  officials,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  place  the 
prize  cards  on  the  winning  stands,  having  placed  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  Harrison  on  Lord  Hawke's  collec- 
tion, whereby  our  reporter  was  led  into  the  mistake 
pointed  out  by  his  lordship.  He  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  the  best  flowers,  but  wrong  in  attri- 
buting their  ownership  to  Mr.  Harrison.  He  adheres 
to  his  expressed  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  the 
Dahlia  and  cut  Hollyhock  classes  was  open  to  censure, 
and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  opinion 
is  shared  by  some  of  the  leading  florists  of  the  day. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  St.  Etienne. 
— This  is  a  beautiful  pure  white  variety,  without  any 
trace  of  the  flush  of  flesh  colour  one  invariably  finds  in 
white  Zonals.  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  at  Bearwood, 
Wokingham,  the  residence  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Tegg,  the  gardener  at 
Bearwood,  that  he  received  it  in  a  batch  of  new 
varieties  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell.  It  is  very 
pure  indeed  in  colour,  and  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  its  snowy  whiteness,  exceeding  in  purity  La 
Vestale  and  the  best  of  its  class.  Whether  it  is  a 
variety  of  Continental  origin,  or  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
own  raising,  I  know  not  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  it  is 
a  white  Pelargonium,  of  such  excellcnL  quality  as  to  be 
well  worth  looking  after  by  those  who  are  attached  to 
this  class  of  flowers.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pearson  can  give 
some  information  as  to  its  origin.  K.  D. 


fctrw  #nxraihms, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  gencr.il  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  —As  early  frosts 
are  setting  in,  it  behoves  us  to  house  all  the  tenderer  sorts 
of  plants  that  are  in  any  way  susceptible  of  frost  ; 
Chrysanthemums  even,  will  be  all  the  better  for  being 
put  in  a  cool  Peach-house  or  vinery,  and  from  thence 
they  may  be  taken  to  the  conservatory  or  dressed 
house  as  occasion  offers.  Any  Cinerarias  of  the  later 
sowing  must  be  potted  on,  and  also  late-sown  Primulass 
but  neither  of  these  should  have  too  large  a  shift. 
Calceolarias  should   be  pricked  off  singly   into   small 
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pots,  or  three  into  larger  pots  ;  they  are  best  in  cold 
frames  still ;  they  keep  healthier  and  winter  better 
where  little  or  no  fire-heat  is  applied.  A  few  cuttings 
of  the  Shrubby  Calceolarias  put  in  now  in  small  pots 
singly,  and  as  soon  as  struck  potted  on  and  on,  in 
spring  make  pretty  little  early  flowering  plants. 
A  lew  of  the  old  plants  lifted  and  potted  will  also 
repay  the  trouble.  Of  Mignonette  the  larger  plants  will 
want  staking,  and  the  smalleronespottingon  as  required. 
Flowers  had  better  be  kept  oft  as  long  as  a  supply 
can  be  got  out-of-doors  ;  that  sown  in  a  frame,  or  on 
a  place  where  a  frame  can  be  put  over,  will  come  in 
useful  to  furnish  a  supply  of  flowers  up  to  Christmas. 
Heliotropes  in  pots  should  be  housed  at  once,  not 
allowing  any  cold  or  frost  to  touch  them.  A  good 
watering  of  tepid  liquid-manure  to  those  planted  out 
against  walls  anywhere  will  help  the  flowers  by-and- 
by.  Late-flowering  Fuchsias,  too,  should  be  excited 
in  the  same  way,  and  those  in  pots  inclined  to  grow 
and  flower  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way,  for  no 
flowers  are  more  useful  in  autumn  than  Fuchsia 
flowers,  so  graceful  and  elegant  are  they,  especially  the 
single  kinds.  Any  Tuberoses  in  a  backward  state 
should  be  encouraged  with  a  little  fire-heat  ;  as  a  rule, 
these  are  thought  most  of  late  in  the  season.  Seedling 
Cyclamens,  if  backward,  should  be  encouraged  with  a 
warm,  growing  place,  and  any  wanting  a  shift  should 
get  it  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  them  in  a 
growing  atmosphere.  Continue  the  potting  on  of  any 
Tree  Carnations  as  required,  and  do  not  fail  to  put  in 
any  cuttings  as  procurable.  A  fine  turfy  loam  is 
decidedly  the  best  for  these,  without  manure.  H. 
Knight,  Floors.        

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &>c. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.— The  exces- 
sively wet  weather  which  set  in  during  the  last  week  of 
August  continued  without  interruption  until  about  the 
10th  of  the  present  month,  and  this  almost  continuous 
rainfall  has  here  been  accompanied  by  a  preternatural 
depression  of  temperature  which  has  lor  a  time  proved 
almost  fatal  to  the  floral  display  of  the  parterre,  and 
has  rendered  constant  attention  necessary  in  removing 
decayed  and  rotting  blooms,  &c,  from  the  flower-beds 
and  vases,  &c.  This  continuous  rainfall  and  low  tem- 
perature does  not,  however,  as  yet,  appear  to  be  in  any 
degree  detrimental  to  that  very  useful  class  of  decorative 
plants  which  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  form 
and  foliage  quite  irrespective  of  bloom,  such  as  thediffe- 
ent  kinds  of  Subtropical  Plants,  Tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
Bcheverias,  ScJums,  Altentantheras,  &c.  Beds  of 
Carinas,  Wigandias,  Ferdinandas,  Ricimts,  &c,  are 
now  at  their  very  best,  and  are  producing  a  grand 
appearance.  Gold  and  Silver  Tricolor  Pelargoniums 
have  never  during  the  season  looked  better  and  brighter 
than  they  are  doing  at  present,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  various  Alternantheras,  also 
Sedums,  Sempemivums,  Echei'crias,  and  other  varieties 
of  succulent  plants  used  for  outdoor  decoration.  The 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  has  also  encouraged  the 
growth  of  certain  species  of  decorative  plants, 
naturally  so  floriferous  during  dry  seasons  that 
they  altogether  fail  to  produce  the  necessary 
supply  of  material  for  increase  in  the  form  of 
cuttings.  This  is,  moreover,  frequently  the  case,  as 
regards  the  very  useful  varieties  of  dwarf  Ageratums, 
some  of  the  bedding  Calceolarias,  &c,  which  rarely 
produce  wood  of  which  cuttings  can  be  formed  until 
about  this  time  ;  so  that  a  few  pots  of  cuttings  of  the 
former  plant  should  now  be  put  in  at  once,  and  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat  until  they  are  rooted,  and  even  when 
this  is  accomplished  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  as  they  are  somewhat  tender 
and  must  be  kept  gently  moving  throughout  the 
winter  months,  and  with  a  little  extra  heat  in  spring 
they  will  soon  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  cuttings 
which  will  then  strike  root  very  freely.  Cuttings  of 
the  shrubby  or  bedding  Calceolaria  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soil  any  time 
between  this  and  the  middle  of  October,  and 
placed  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and  where  they  may  also 
(if  desired)  be  wintered  ;  they  will  only  require  a  slight 
protection  during  very  severe  weather.  Apropos  of 
these  indispensable  decorative  plants,  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  some  of  the  best  varieties,  such  as  aurea 
floribunda,  &c,  are  so  liable  to  sudden  death  that 
many  growers  are  beginning  to  consider  it  as  hardly 
safe  to  trust  them  as  bedding  plants  ;  and  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  hardly  any  other  species  of 
plants  which  can  advantageously  take  their  place  in  the 
parterre.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  certain 
growers  assert  that  there  are  some  sorts  in  cultivation 
which  are  not  usually  subject  to  this  sudden  and 
mysterious  fatality,  such  as  attrantia  multiflora,  Golden 
Gem,  integrifolia,  sulphurea  splendens,  &c.  ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  discon- 
tinue, for  a  time  at  least,  the  cultivation  of  sorts 
known  to  be  so  liable  to  go  off  prematurely.  The 
herbaceous  border  should  still  be  gay  with  late  flowering 
plants,  conspicuous  among  which  will  be  the  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  Aconitum  Japonicum,\nte  flowering  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  herbaceous  Asters,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Chry- 
santhemums, Solidagos,  Eupatoriums,  &c.  As  the 
flower-spikes  of  Gladioli  decay  they  should  be  cut  off, 
without,  however,  injuring  the  foliage ;  and  when 
the  stems  of  the  herbaceous  Lobelias  die  down,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  them  into  the  reserve  ground, 
there   to    be  slightly  mulched  for  protection  during 


the  winter  ;  and  when  they  have  started  into  growth  in 
spring  they  can  then  be  divided  and  replanted. 
Gather  seeds  of  annual  (lowers  if  required,  and  clear 
them  off  the  herbaceous  border  as  soon  as  their  beauty 
has  passed,  their  place  hein^  at  once  occupied  by 
spring  flowering  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  other  biennial 
plants,  with  Spring  Bulbs  of  various  sorts,  which  should 
all  be  at  once  carefully  labelled,  to  prevent  them  being 
injured  by  the  digging  or  cleaning  of  the  border, 

A  few  annual  flower  seeds  may  yet  be  sown  in  the 
reserve  garden,  which  may  be  found  useful  to  trans- 
plant into  the  mixed  herbaceous  border  during  the 
spring  ;  and  seeds  of  the  Echeveria  metalliea  and  other 
succulents  required  for  carpet  bedding,  &c. ,  in  the  par- 
terre, if  sown  now  under  glass,  and  kept  growing 
slowly  during  the  winter  months,  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  next 
May  or  June. 

Keep  gravel  walks  free  from  weeds  and  the  litter  of 
falling  leaves,  &c,  and  roll  them  frequently.  Mow 
lawns  and  grass  verges  as  closely  as  possible,  and  re- 
move worm-casts  (always  troublesome  at  this  season)  by 
sweeping  and  afterwards  rolling  well  down,  to  secure  a 
close  and  solid  green  sward  for  the  winter.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — If  winter  Cucumbers 
are  expected,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  out  the 
plants  ;  a  light  rich  soil  is  the  best  for  winter  work, 
and  the  plants  should  be  grown  on  without  check  and 
with  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  ;  the  minimum 
temperature  should  be  70°,  for  a  low  over-moist  tem- 
perature is  the  precursor  of  mildew  and  other  evils. 
When  water  is  requisite  let  it  be  given  in  the  morning, 
and  syringe  the  floors  and  walls  when  closing  up  in  the 
afternoon,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  2  o  clock.  If 
mildew  should  make  its  appearance  dust  the  affected 
part  with  sulphur.  Earth-up  earlier  planted  ones,  and 
crop  but  thinly.  The  cold  wet  weather  of  the  last 
three  weeks  has  made  the  latest  Melons  comparatively 
worthless,  especially  those  in  dung  frames,  as  there 
has  been  no  sun  to  give  flavour,  and  after  this  date  it 
is  just  impossible  to  obtain  good  Melons  from  these 
structures.  In  well-heated  houses,  however,  good 
crops  may  yet  be  expected  to  finish  off  satisfactorily. 
Give  plenty  of  heat  and  air  ;  a  warm  bracing  tempera- 
ture is  indispensable  to  flavour.  Cut  the  fruit  before 
it  is  over-ripe,  and  it  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  cool  airy  room.    W.   Wildsmith,  Heckfield. 

Vines.— Those  that  are  to  be  started  early  in 
November  should  now  be  pruned  and  thoroughly  at 
rest,  and  all  the  necessary  cleaning  of  the  Vines  and 
vinery  attended  to.  Remove  the  surface  of  the  border 
to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  loam 
and  bones,  and  thoroughly  protect  the  outside  border 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather  ;  also  pot  Vines  that 
have  been  resting  for  some  time  may  now  be  housed, 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and  cold  nights,  and 
got  ready  for  their  work.  I  would  still  insist  on  those 
who  have  unripe  Vines  and  Grapes  to  assist  them  to- 
wards maturity  as  quickly  as  possible.  Keep  up  the  fires 
day  and  night,  with  a  constant  supply  of  air,  till  both 
wood  and  crops  are  thoroughly  ripe  ;  those  who  fail  in 
this  need  not  expect  to  succeed  in  keeping  their  Grapes 
well  over  winter.  Look  over  ripe  Grapes  that  are 
hanging  on  the  Vines,  and  remove  all  signs  of  mould 
or  decay.  Keep  these  houses  clean,  sweet,  and  airy. 
Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH ',  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  17,  1873. 
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Sept     it. — Rain  in  early  morning.    Very  fine.     Cloudy  during  the 
day.     Cloudless  at  night. 
_        i2.— Cloudy  generally  till  evening,  then  fine  and  cloudless. 
_        13— Overcast  and  dull  throughout.     Rain  fell   thinly  in  the 
evening. 

—  14. — Very  variable      Frequent  heavy  showers. 

—  15. — Very  heavy  tain  in  early  morning,  and  showers  during 

the  day.  Extremely  variable  throughout.  A  flash  of 
lightning  followed  by  a  peal  of  loud  thunder  about 
2.45  P.M. 

—  16, — Very   fine  throughout.     Somewhat  cloudy  in  the  day. 

Cloudless  at  night. 

17.— Overcast,  and   a  little  rain  fell  till  noon.     line,  with 

decreasing  amounts  of  cloud  afterwards. 

TAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

ClRMOUNTE. — Among  the  commodities  enumerated 
in  the  Liber  Albus  of  the  City  of  London,  compiled 
about  a.d.  1419,  as  liable  to  the  impost  called 
"scavage,"  occurs  one  named  Cirmounte,  or  Cer- 
mountyn.  The  learned  editor,  Mr.  Riley,  suggests 
that  this  name  should  have  been  written  Termouniyn, 
and  that  it  signifies  Turpentine.  Allow  me  to  point 
out  that  the  word  is  the  French  Sermontain,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Siler  montanum,  written  Siler  mountayn  in 
Turner's  Herbal  { 156S).  Gerarde  {1636)  says,  "It  is 
called  commonly  Siler  montanum  :  in  French  and 
Dutch  by  a  corrupt  name,  Ser-montain."  The  articles 
to  which  this  name  was  applied  are  the  small  arumatic 
seeds  (botanically  speaking  fruits)  of  Seseli  tor- 
luosum,  L,,  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferse,  com- 
mon in  dry  places  in  the  South  of  France,  especially 
about  Marseilles,  and  hence  termed  by  the  older 
botanists  Seseli  Massiliense.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  the  seeds  (fruits)  of  Laserpitium  siler,  L.,  a  plant  of 
the  same  order,  and  possessing  similar  properties, 
growing  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  Sermontain 
was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  something  like  cummin, 
as  a  spice  and  medicine.  "The  sede  dronken  wyth 
wyne,"  says  Turner,  "helpeth  digestion,  and  taketh 
away  the  gnawyng  of  the  bellye.  And  it  is  good  for 
agues,  wherein  a  man  is  both  hote  and  colde  at  one 
tyme.  It  is  good  to  be  dronken  with  wyne  and 
pepper  agaynst  the  coldness  in  a  iorney."  D,  IIanburyJ 
in  the  "  Athemcum" 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Acacias  :  H.  L.  What  you  describe  is  quite  normal 
with  a  very  large  number  of  the  species  of  this  genus. 
The  leaves  of  young  seedling  plants  are  compound,  but 
as  they  become  mature  the  leaflets  disappear,  and  the 
plant  produces  only  phyllodes,  which  answer  to 
flattened  rachides.  The  compound  foliage  is  not 
likely  to  appear  again  on  the  plants,  at  least,  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Amaranthus  at  Battersea  :  W.  Holmes.  Either 
the  Love-lies-Bleeding,  or  Amaranthus  atropurpureus, 
the  improved  Prince's  Feather.  We  do  not  know 
which  you  allude  to. 

Amaranthus  Henderii:  Header  &  Son.  This  is 
apparently  a  seedling  sport  from  A.  salicifolius,  or 
possibly  a  cross  between  it  and  some  broader-leaved 
plant,  like  A.  tricolor.  As  sent  to  us  it  is  a  handsome 
plant,  well  worth  growing.  The  specimen  was  per- 
fectly pyramidal,  the  height  28  inches,  and  12  inches 
through  the  branches  at  the  base  ;  leaves  lance-shaped, 
with  a  long  tapered  base,  the  younger  ones  entirely 
crimson-red,  the  old  ones  dark  bronze  at  the  base  and 
for  about  half  their  length. 

Bar-frame  Hives  :  An  Old  Subscriber  would  feel 
obliged  if  some  of  our  readers  who  keep  bees  would 
state  their  experience  of  the  use  of  bar-frame  hives  as  to 
the  yield  of  honey,  and  whether  the  bees  take  to  them 
readily. 

Bean  to  Name  :  J.  M.  The  "  Purple-podded  Runner ' 
Bean_a  worthless  variety,  sent  over  from  the  Continent 
some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Beck's  Patent  Valves  :  A.  B.  We  do  not  know  if 
these  are  still  made.  Enquire  of  the  London  hothouse 
builders. 

Blemish  on  Peach  Apple  :  A  Subscriber.  It  is  a 
species  of  fungus,  Spilorea  Pomi,  a  form  of  Helmin- 
thosporium  pyrorum,  which  attacks  Pear  and  Apple 
trees  both  on  the  leaves  and  fruits. 

Brick  Mulching  for  Melons  :  An  Old  Subscriber. 
Yes. 

Fibre  :  J.  Rcid.  Please  say  what  the  new  fibre  is  made 
from. 

Fibre  Plants:  R.  C,  who  writes  from  St.  Michael's, 
Azores,  asks  for  information  as  to  the  quality  of  certain 
samples  of  fibre,  the  kind  of  machine  required  for 
extracting  the  fibre,  the  cost,  and  other  particulars. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  answer  all  his  queries,  but  we 
may  state  that  No.  1  is  a  fair  sample  of  Banana  fibre, 
easily  obtained  by  beating  the  stem  and  cleansing  the 
fibre  with  water  and  a  brush.  Its  market  value, 
according  to  Messrs.  Noble,  of  George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street,  is  £45  a  ton.  No.  2  (bleached),  is  valued  at 
^14  a  ton.  No.  3  is  simply  a  section  of  the  stem  of  a 
Banana.  No.  4  is  a  coarse  sample  of  Phormium  tenax 
fibre,  valued  at  ^17  the  ton.  Banana  fibre  is  more 
akin  to  that  of  the  Aloe  than  either  Flax  or  Hemp.  The 
question  as  to  machinery  is  one  we  cannot  answer. 
Neither  can  we  tell  in  what  class  the  New  Zealand 
Commisioners  would  have  put  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
samples  sent  to  us.  Good  paper  has  been  made  from 
Banana  fibre.  For  general  information  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  fibres  our  correspondent  should  consult  Royle's 
Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 

Fuchsias  :  J.  K.  Your  seedling  Kingsburyana  is  a 
remarkably  large-flowered  variety  of  the  section,  with 
double  white  corollas.  The  sepals  are  broad  and 
short,  about  one-third  longer  than  broad,  of  a  fine 
carmine-red  ;  the  corolla  full,  much  spread  out,  and 
veined  with  red  at  the  base.  The  flower  is  remarkable 
for  substance,  and  with  a  good  habit  should  De  very 
very  attractive. 

Fungi  :  7.  G.  A  variety  of  the  Horse  Mushroom  (Agan- 
cus  arvensis),  edible,  but  considered  to  be  sometimes 
unwholesome.  .  ,  .,.,«*, 

Fugus  growing  upon  Moss  :  (Initials  mislaid).  Hypo- 
crea  delicatula. 

Grapes  Suffering  from  Thrips  :  A  Young  Gardener. 
Yes,  you  may  fumigate  the  house.  The  tobacco  smoke 
will  soon  disappear  and  leave  no  trace. 

Hardy  Plants  :  H.  T.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  the 
names  in  your  list,  the  plants  would  all  pass  as  hardy. 
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MKL'AL  of  Merit:  N.  &>  Co.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact.     Seep.  1174. 

Names  of  Fkuit  :  IV.  Dunbar.  Your  Nectarine  is  the 
old  Red  Roman— a  clingstone  variety.  It  is  quite  ripe, 
but  ne%*er  parts  more  freely  from  the  stone. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J .  M.  Retinospora  filiformis,  we 
believe. — //.  D.  S.  No.  r  appears  to  be  a  Juniper, 
but  we  cannot  say  for  certain  from  the  scrap  sent ;  2, 
6  and  7  may  be  Cupressus  macrocarpa  or  C.  semper- 
vinns— if  the  latter,  the  plants  will  all  be  of  upright 
and  close  growth,  and  if  the  former,  some  may  be 
upright  and  moderately  close,  and  some  spreading. 
3,  Juniperus  recurva  ;  4  appears  to  be  Cupressus  Law 
soniana  stricta  viridis  ;  5,  Retinospora  obtusa  nana 
gracilis. — S.  L.  Your  Fuchsias  are  all  florists'  varieties, 
which  we  do  not  undertake  to  name. — J.  IV.  1, 
Scutellaria  Venlenatii  ;  2,  Polygala  myrtifolia  ;  3, 
Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora  ;  4,  indeterminable. — *?.  C. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the 
specimen  sent  with  Acer  Pseudo-platanus,  the  common 
Sycamore.  It  is  called  the  "Plane  "  tree  in  Scotland. 
-E.  F.  C.  No.  1  is  very  similar  to  Fraxinus  mono- 
phylla  of  the  Continental  nurseries,  but  is  a  little 
broader  and  shorter  in  the  leaf  than  our  living  speci- 
mens. The  branches,  also,  are  more  slender  than  those 
of  our  trees.  No.  2  is  Fraxinus  imbricata  of  the 
Continental  nurseries,  and  agrees  with  our  living  trees. 
I.oudon  has  a  plate  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Arboretum  Britannicum  of  F.  simplicifolia,  which 
appears  to  agree  with  the  branch  sent.  These  varieties 
of  Ash  abound  in  such  numbers  on  the  Continent,  and 
are  cultivated  under  such  a  variety  of  names  for  the 
same  tree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  ;  and 
the  more  so  as  the  trees  themselves  sport  considerably. 
Two  or  three  apparently  distinct  varieties  may  be  found 
on  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  These  variations 
are  often  propagated  as  distinct  sports,  and  when  they 
sport  back  to  their  original  form  are  very  puzzling.  — 
y.  R.  The  Common  Honesty,  Lunaria  biennis — not 
a  leaf,  but  the  partition  of  the  seed-vessel. — J.  F.  K. 
1,  immature — apparently  a  young  Polystichum  ;  2, 
Niphobolus  lingua  ;  3  and  6,  Anemidictyon  phyllitidis  ; 
4,  Anemia  villosa  ;  5,  Litobrochia  denticulata.— O.  O. 
Polygonum  cuspidatum.  —  G.  Wall.  1,  Gnaphalium 
margaritaceum  ;  2,  Origanum  Sipyleum.—  A.  B.  Ono- 
clea  sensibilis.—  W.  S.  1,  Stapelia  normalis  ;  2, 
Browallia  demissa  ;  3,  Campanula  persicifolia  (abnormal 
variety)  ;  4,  Lychnis  (Agrostemma)  coronaria  ;  5, 
Tanacetum  vulgare  crispum  ;  6,  Anemone  japonica. 
Stellaria  graminifolia  aurea  :   IV.  Holmes.    This 

is  propagated  by  cuttings. 
TROP/EOLUMS  :  IV.  Taylor.  The  bedding  sorts  which 
have  any  of  the  Lobbianum  blood  should  be  struck 
from  cuttings  now,  and  further  propagated  in  spring  to 
work  up  the  necessary  stock.  Only  the  annuals  of  the 
majus  nanum  section  should  be  grown  from  seeds. 
Variegated  Laurel  :  J.  E.  The  samples  of  this 
variety  are  very  handsome,  and  must,  as  you  say,  be 
very  effective  in  a  shrubbery  if  they  are  well  placed. 

Catalogues  Received.— William  Rumsey  (Joyning's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N.),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
Hardy  Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c— T.  S.  Ware 
(Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham),  Autumn  Trade 
Catalogue.— W.  B.  Smale  (89,  Lower  Union  Street, 
Torquay),  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c— James 
1  lickson  &  Sons  (Edinburgh  and  Dublin),  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Flower  Roots.— John  Scott,  Merriott,  Somerset), 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots.— Milligan  &  Kerr  (Dum- 
fries), Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  &c  — Barr  &  Sugden  (r2,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.),  Autumnal  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Plants.— S.  Dixon  &  Co.  (48A,  Moorgate 
Street,  E.C.),  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  Flower 
Roots.— J.  W.  Mackey  (40,  Westmoreland  Street, 
Dublin),  Retail  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Tuberous-rooted  Plants. — Drummond  Brothers  (52, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh),  Select  List  of  Hyacinths,' 
Early  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs.— Louis  Van  Houtte 
(Ghent),  Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Sundry  Articles  for  Peat  Soil.— John  Cranston  (King's 
Acre,  near  Hereford),  Catalogue  of  Dutch,  Cape,  and 
other  Floweriug  Bulbs.— Edmondson  Brothers  (10, 
Dame  Street,  Dublin),  Catalogue  of  Bulbs.— R.  B. 
Matthews  (Victoria  Street,  Belfast),  Descriptive  Priced 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots.— W.  H.  Rodgers 
(Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton),  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.  — Dickson  &  Robinson 
(23,  Market  Place,  Manchester),  Catalogue  of  Hya- 
cinths and  other  Dutch  and  French  Flowering  Bulbs.— 
The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company  (Maida  Vale,  Edg- 
ware  Road,  W.),  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other 
Flower  Roots. 

Communications  Received.  —  G.  Firming  (next  week)  — 
A  Devonian.— F.  R.— W.  H.— W.  E.— W.  K.— G  T  — 
A.  Thompson  (next  week).— G.  T.  M.  (thanks).— D.  T.  F  — 
-\\ %-WAJ-WSrly    Qua'_J'     W--Camjee.-E.     F. 


Artichokes,  green, ea.  o 
Asparagus,    English, 

per  too       . .  •  1 

—     French,   do. . .    . 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .    i 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  i 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . 
Carrots,  new,p.  bunch  o 
Cauliflowers,  p,  doz.  2 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1 
French    Beans,     per 

bushel        . .         . .    2 
Potatos— Early  Shaws, 
to  140s.  do.;  Early 
130s.  to  140s.  do. 


Carnations,  per  doz,  1 

Dahlias,  per  doz.    ..  o 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  3 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz, 

sprays        . .  . .  . , 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 

Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     ..  2 


Vegetadl.es. 
d.    s.d. 
3  to  o  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 

Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o—  5  o 

Leeks,  per  bunch    ..  o  2 —  o  4 

Lettuces,  per  score. .  1  o —  2  o 

■  3  o     Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 

9. —  1  o     Onions,  per  bunch . .    . .  —  06 

3 —  2  o  I  Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 

—  ..  Peas,  green,  p.  bush, 
6 —  o  g  Radishes,  p.  bunch  , 
o—  60  —  black  Turnip,  do, 
o —  2  o  I  Shallots,  per  lb. 
3—  1  o  1  Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
o —  2  o  I  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 

Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 
6—  4      I 

8or.  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120J. 
Regents,  iooj.  to  1201.  do.;  Early  Dons, 

Cut  Flowers. 

d.  s.d.  I  s.d.   s.d. 

oto  2  o  I  Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
2 —  o  4  l      p.  12  sprays         ..    o  3to  o  fi 
o—  6  o  '  Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  1  6 —  4  o 
1      —     outdoor,  do. . .  o  4 —  o  g 

—  06     Stephanotis,    per    12 
6—30        sprays        ..         ..       0—60 
o —  4  o  I 


2  o —  4  o 

0  2 —  o  4 
..—06 
06-.. 

2  o —    .  . 

1  O —    2    O 

o  4 —  o  6 


Enfield  and  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  a  yearly  Tenancy,  from  September  29 
next,  BUSH  HILL  PARK  FARM,  comprising  about  317  Acres, 
with  Farm  Homestead  and  Buildings  thereon. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  CLUTTON,  9,  Whitehall 
Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Plants  in  Pots. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Sept.  19. 
The  market  prices  remain  steady,  at  last  week's  quota- 
tions, and  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done.  The 
supply  is  sufficient  for  the  demand  both  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  good  sound  Lemons, 
which  have  been  very  short,  and  some  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced, Messina  and  other  shipments  of  new  fruit 
being  late. 

Fruit. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

I    OtO   2   O 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   ,.    ..  —  .. 
Cherries,  p.  lb.       ..  o  6 —  1  o 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  .   ..  —  ., 
Figs,  per  doz.  . .  o  6 —  1  6 

Gooseoerries,p,bush.    ..  —  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.        . .   1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100     ..16  0—24  o 


Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  p.  doz.  . 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.  . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..20  < 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

■  2  oto  6  o 

2  o —  8  o 

1  o —  1  6 
8  o — 24  o 

2  o — 12  o 

3  o—  6  o 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.doz 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 

Dracana  termi- 
nals do. 
,,     viridis . .     do. 

Fuchsia         ..p.doz, 


s. 

d. 

S. 

i. 

H 

oto  5 

0 

6 

0— 

-13 

0 

9 

0— 

-i3 

0 

4 

O- 

-  8 

12 

O— 

■30 

0 

12 

O— 

24 

0 

4 

O- 

-12 

0 

Gladiolus  Brenchley- 
ensis,  each 

Liliums. .  each 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Petunias       . .     do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 


s.d  s.d. 

0  6to  1  o 

1  O—  2  O 
30—50 
3O—9O 

3  o—  6  o 


3  6- 


.S  o 


Vienna,  I  mHE      BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in     the 

1873.  1  X  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  was  produced  by 
SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director-General,  as  see  the  iollowing  Official  Letter,  sent  for 
publication  : — 

"42i  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

my   permission,   no   other   Grass  Seeds   have   been   furnished   by  an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "Schwarz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  F.R.H.S.,  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  highest  distinction,  the  MEDAL 
of  MERIT,  was  awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of 
VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES. 

Now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free,  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 
DUTCH   FLOWER  ROOTS. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  izo,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  Seed 
Grounds,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

Dew  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE,  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
101.  6d.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliaged  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  lor  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


Important. -To  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  situated  in  one  of  the  leading 
t  horoughfares  near  Grosvenor  Square.  There  is  a  large  Conservatory 
on  the  roof,  Heated  with  Hot-water  The  Shop  is  commodious,  plate- 
class  front,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience.  Kent,  £135  ;  £75  is 
let  off 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
10,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  E.C. 

Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 
rPO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL  of 

J-  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Fstabhshed  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  lincst  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

QALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS, 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.  KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Stroet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  every 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY  during  September, 
Consignments  of  first  class  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving  every  week  from  well- 
known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Plants  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  and 
FERNS,  in  excellent  condition,  many  of  them  beautifully  grown,  and 
suitable  for  table  decoration  or  for  window  plants  ;  also  a  consignment 
of  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  Holland;  three  magnificent  specimens 
of  CYCAS  KEVOLU  l'A,  just  arrived,  in  fine  condition  ;  several  fine 
specimen  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS;  also  a  consignment  of  DRACENAS,  PALMS,  and  other 
PLANTS,  from  Ghent,  and  an  importation  of  about  2000  hardy 
FERNS  from  North  America. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
TUESDAY,  September  30,  at  hall -past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  LO  t"  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  :- 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackhcath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising   Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes  ;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


T 


WELVE     CHOICE      FERNS,     for    6s.  : 

Gymnogramma      chrysophylla,      Gymnogramma      calomelam 


echnum  corcovadense,  Pteris  argyrea,  Pteris  cretica  afbo-lineata, 
Adiantum  sctulosum,  Blechnum  occidentale,  Pteris  serrulata,  Doodia 
caudata;  also  12  hardy  FERNS,  in  variety,  61. 

Some  FRUITING  QUEEN  and  other  PINES  to  be  sold,  cheap  ; 
and  1000  good  CANES  of  the  best  varieties  of  GRAPES.  Prices  and 
CATALOGUKS  on  application. 

EBENEZER  TREDGKTT,  Ain-er  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 


flABBAGE     PLANTS— Good    strong    autumn-sown, 

V_V  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  :— Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  31.  per  1000;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2j.  6d.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light  brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  21.  per  ox. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  begiven  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial  from  J.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon. 
11  Sept.  a,  1872.— I  have  some  of  last  years  sowing  over  23  in.  round." 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 


To  the  Trade. 

T3HODODENDRON   STOCKS,    very   fine, 
J-  «  100,  £0  per  1000. 

MANETTI  STOCKS,  very  fine,  30s.  per  1000. 

AUSTRIAN  PINES,  1  to  1%  foot,  12J.  per  too. 

>,  H        \%  to  2  feet,  15J.  per  100. 

tt  i»        2  to  2%  feet,  20s.  per  100. 

LARCH   FIR,  0  to  is  inches,  15J.  per  1000. 

1  to  1%  foot,  2ij.  per  1000. 

'■E,  1  t     "* 


14s.  per 


NoKwAY'SPRUCl 

WEYMOUTH  PINE, 

u  11        ^  to  2*4  feet,  211.  per  100, 

SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  1%  to  2  feet,  215. 


to  iJ4  foot,  701.  per  1000. 
l'A  to  2  feet,  tow.  per  1000 
iJ4  to  2  feet,  151.  per  100. 


per  1000. 
2  to  2%  feet,  251.  per  1000. 
per  1000. 


HAZEL,  i!4  to  2  feet, 

„        3  to  1  feet,  305.  per  1000. 
OAK,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  24J.  per  tooo. 
1,        Turkey,  3  to  4  feet,  501.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  lit,  per  ioo,  £0  per  1000. 
„  Portugal,  1  to  \%  foot,  zof.  per  100. 

11  i>  1 '4  to  2  feet,  21*.  per  100. 

™,.~.  _  A"  rccenily  transplanted. 

THOMAS  THORNTON,  Hcathcrside  Nurseries,  Bagsliot,  Surrey. 


I        Norwich.— To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 
7*OR  IMMEDIATE   DISPOSAL,    the   GOODWILL 
ot   the   BUSINESS  and   STOCK    in    TRADE  or    Mr.     Tohn 
Stewart,  deceased,  Exchange  Street  and  Newmarket  Road.  Norwich 
Messrs.  SPELMAN,  Norwich. 


Odontoglossum  angustatum 
Oncidium  superbum 
Cypripcdium  niveum 
Cattleya  Dowiana 
Colax  jugosus 
Dendrobium  McCarthise 
Dendrobium  Tattonianum 


Oncidium  sarcodes 
Oncidium  macranthum 
Cattleya  Mendeli 
Cattleya  Wagneri 
Masdevallia  Harryana 
Dendrobium  Bensoni 
Miltonia  Candida 


And  various  other  Orchids. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfleld,  Hants, 

One  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Winchfield  Station  (London  and  South- 
western Railway). 
MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Charle 
Shilling  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY  and 
THURSDAY,  October  8  and  9,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day  punctually, 
several  Acres  of  excellent  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  hand- 
some specimen  Wellingtonias,  8  feet ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  8  leet 
Irish  Yews,  6  feet ;  Tajtus  erecta,  5  feet;  Araucarias,  Thuja  Lobbiit 
T.  amencana,  fine  Tree  Box,  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Spruce 
and  Scotch  Fir,  3  feet  ;  about  15,000  Larch,  2%  feet ;  Common  and 
oval-leaved  Privet,  Beech,  Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  Limes, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  fine  Pyramidal  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  a  fine 
Collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  with  quantities  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  fine  growth  for  producing  an  immediate  effect.  Every 
specimen  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  reaiovH,  as  will  be  shown  at 
the  time  oi  sale.  Also  a  quantity  of  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS. 

Catalogues    on    the  Premises,  or  of  the   Auctioneer,    Goldworth 
Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey. 


Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking, 

One  Mile  from  the  Woking  Station  (London  and  South-Western 
Railway). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  TH U RSDA Y, 
Oi_li>ber  15  and  16,  at   12  o'Clock  each  day,  large  quantities  of  surplus 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  flne  Deciduous  Trees,  from  6  to 
10  feet ;  Conifera;,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c 
Particulars  in  future  advertisements. 


Burton,  near  Lancaster. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    ESTABLISHED     ORCHIDS.    RARE 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

MR.  H.  C.  WALTON  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  he  has  received  instructions  from  the  Eiecutorsof  the  late 
James  Carden,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  residence  ..f  [he 
deceased,  Mansion  House,  Burton.  Westmoreland,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  0,  commencing  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  a  minute,  the  entire 
wcll-knnwn  COLLECTION  of  RARE  and  CHOICE  EXOTIC 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  very  fine  Specimens,  in  splendid  condition. 
Among  ottier  prizeabTc  varieties  maybe  named  : — 
AERIDES  VEITCHII-splcndid  plant,  out  of  the   Manley   Hall 

Collection. 
L/ELIA  PURPURATA— grand  plant  ;  had  upwards  of  30  bloom* 

on  in  Tune  last. 
CYPRIPEDIUM  DAYANUM— fine  plant. 
u  VILLOSUM— fine  plant. 

PHAL.I'NOPSIS  c  KAN  IUFLOR  A— good  plant. 

1    \  1  1  1  ISA   BXONIE  NSIS-  j I  plant. 

COCOS  WEDELLIANA— stem  2  (eet  in  height,  altogether  5  fret 

ft  inches. 
TYCAS   REVOLUTA— «  feet  by  8  feet. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  V.\  kl  I'.C.A  l'A-6  feet  by  4  feet. 
AN  I  MURIUM     SCMF.RZERIANUM-gr.i„d     specimen,     broad 

variety. 
G]  l   [I   llENIA  RUPK-STRIS-3iectby3fcet6inches. 

,,  1 1 1  < :  I  S'H  1 P 1 1  YLLA— 3  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches. 

ADIANTUM   FARLEYHNSL-i  root  6  inches  by  a  f«t  6  inches. 
CROTON   VARIEGATUM— 5  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  ;   &c. 
Also  a  PLANT   VAN,  in   capital   order;    size,   16   feet  by   7   feet 
7  inches  ;  made  to  carry  by  road  or  rail. 

Mansion  House,  Burton,  in  distant  one  mile  from  the  Burton  and 
Holme  Station,  and  Umr  mill  >.  from  Carnforth  Junction,  both  on  the 
London  and  North-Wcstern  Line.  Borwjck  Station,  on  the  Midland 
Line,  is  distant  three  miles. 

Catalogues  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  shortly  before  the 
date  of  Sale,  on  application  10  the  Auctioneer,  Fi^hergate,  Preston  ;  or 
to  thcGardener,  Mr.  JAMF.S  CROMBIE,  Mansion  House,  Burton, 
who  will  also  show  the  Plants  to  intending  purchasers. 


September  20,   1S73.  ] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Tottenham,  N. 

IMPORTANT  to  AMATEURS  and  the  TRADE, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  John  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
ilic  Premises,  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  N..  on 
TUESDAY,  September  »,  at  n  for  13  o'Clock  precisely,  8000 
WIN  TFR-ULOOMING  HEA  HIS,  unusually  well  crown  and  futlol 
flower-buds,  including  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  gracilis,  rubra  calyx, 
persoluta,  regcrminens,  and  caffra  ;  iroo  SOLANUMS,  thick!) 
berried;  iooq  BOUVARDIAS,  500  ACACIA  DRUMMoN  Di  I', 
IRMATA,  and  GRAND  IS  j  iqoo  tine  POINSETTIAS,  Double 
White  PRIMULAS,  400  EPIPHYLLUMS,  36  ADIANTUM  FAR- 
1.1'  YENSE,  too  beautifully  furnished  ADIANTUM  CI  NEATUM, 
and  other  choice  FERNS;  line  DRAC.EN  AS,  CRi >  IONS,  \c  :  1000 
bushy  GENISTAS,  several  young  specimen  White  AZALEAS, 
fine  FICUS  ELAS1  ICA,  and  a  quantity  of  other  useful  Stock, 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
cm  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 

Woodford,  Essex.    Important  Sale. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Thomas  Sprcckley,  Esq.  (who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  opposite 
the  George  Inn,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  George  Lane 
Railway  Station,  Woodford,  Essex,  on  THURSDAY.  September  25, 
at  11  for  13  o'Clock  precisely,  the  remaining  HOUSEHl  "I,D 
FURNITURE;  also,  the  choice  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVS 
PLANTS,  including  some  remarkably  handsome  Double  White  and 
other  large  Camellias,  profusely  furnished  with  bloom-buds;  choice 
Ferns,  comprising  Adiantiim  farleycnse,  and  others  ;  a  usefu 
PI  'N  V,  and  numerous  effects. 

Onv  view    the    day    prior    to    the    Sale.      Catalogues   had    of   the 
Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers,  Leytonstonc,  E. 

V  The  MANSION  to  be  LET.     Rent,  £150  per  annum. 


Walthamstow,  E. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
lotted  to  suit  AMATEU  RS,  as  well  as  the  TRADE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  B.T.  Preston toSELLby AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Elm  Road,  Whipps  Cross, 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  on  MONDAY,  September  29,  at  12  fori  o'Clock 
precisely,  a  quantity  of  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including 
about  25,000  Winter-blooming  Heaths,  in  line  thriving^  condition,  and 

Krofusely  set  with  flower-buds,  including  hyemalis,  Willmorei, 
ybrida,  gracilis,  grandinosa,  colorans,  melanthera,  rubens,  and  other 
useful  kinds;  some  tine  Exotic  Ferns;  a  few  fine  specimen  Azalea 
indica,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  Tree  Carnations,  Cytissus,  fine 
C  vcljmen  pcrsicum,  Primula  sinensis.  Cinerarias,  &c. 

On   view   the  day  prior  10  Sale.     Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstonc,  Essex,  E. 


C 


Lee,  S.E. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  WINTER-BLOOM 
INC.  HEATHS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee, 
Kent,  S.E  ,  adjoining  the  railway  station,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
icmber3o,  at  it  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  winter- 
blooming  HEATHS,  of  splendid  growth  and  full  of  flower-buds; 
ijo  handsome  Standard  LAURUSTINUS  (new  Belgian  variety), 
fine  CYCLAMENS,  CYTISSUS,  POINSETTIAS,  and  SOLA- 
NUM5,  300  fine  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  500 
ACACIAS  (of  sorts),  800  EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM,  100 
ADIANTUM  and  other  FERNS;  also  some  fine  specimen 
CAMELLIAS.  LEMONS,  MARANTAS  and  TREE  FERNS, 
together  with  32  yards  of  line  TEAT. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers. 

Stratford-  on- Avon . 

EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  NURSERY  STOCK,  SEVERAL  RANGES 
of  GREENHOUSES.  FITTINGS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Belt  &  Thorpe  (who  are  relinquishing 
the  Nursery  Business,  in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
demand  for  their  Shakespearean  Imperishable  Labels,  the  manufacture 
ol  which  will  require  their  whole  attention),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Taddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick- 
shire, on  WEDNESDAY,  October  i,  and  three  following  days,  at 
11  fox  12  o'Clock  each  dav,  without  the  least  reserve,  the  whole  of  the 
VALUABLE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising 
many  beautifully  grown  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  also  large 
quantities  of  rare  and  new  Plants,  including  Dracaena  rcgina,  albicans, 
and  excelsa,  Croton  magnificum,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Epiphyl- 
lum,  Cycas,  &e;  Adiantum  farleycnse,  and  other  Exotic  Ferns; 
several  choice  ORCHIDS,  including  Ladia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Mossiar,  Vanda  suavis;  fine  handsome  PALMS;  the  largest  and 
most  unique  collections  extant  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Tricolor,  Zonal, 
Bronze,  and  Nosegay  PELARGONIUMS,  in  all  about  15.000,  includ- 
ing 2000  Macbeth,  the  best  Tricolor  in  cultivation  ;  also  several 
novelties  not  yet  sent  out  The  whole  of  the  thriving  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  a  large  and  richly  varied  assortment  of  Coni- 
fer;e,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees;  6000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  by  names;  likewise 
Nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  several  thousand  feet  of  Hot -water 
Piping,  capital  Boilers,  quantity  of  Brickwork,  Exhibition  Van, 
Garden  Pots,  and  Utensils  in  Trade. 

1  he  Paddock  Nursery  has  been  more  particularly  noted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Specimen  Plants,  and  the  production  of  many  first-class 
Seedlings,  the  Proprietors  having  been  awarded  no  less  than  600 
Prizes  during  the  last  four  years. 

N.  B. — Price  for  the  Valuable  Freehold  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers. 

On  view  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE     of     FORTHCOMING 
SALES     of     NURSERY     STOCK,    by    PROTHEROE    and 

MORRIS,  in  addition  to  those  announced  last  week. 
OCTOBER6,  7,  and  8—  MOTT1NGHAM    NURSERY,  near  Chisle- 

hurst.     By  order  of  Mr.  G.  Ctarke 
OCTOBER  S— THE  NURSERY,  Horasey,   Middlesex.     By  order 

of  Mr.  Downing. 
OCTOBER  16  and  17— ALEXANDRA  NURSERY,  London  Road, 

Reading.     By  order  of  Messrs.  Everest  &  Son. 
OCTOBER  17  and  18—  THE  NURSERIES,  Highgate.     By  order  of 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
OCTOBER    24. -ARBORETUM    GROUNDS,    Leamington.      By 

order  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co. 
OCTOBER  20,  30,  31,  and  NOVEMBER  1— THE  NURSERIES, 

Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill.     By  order  of  Mr.  G.  Clark. 
N.B.—  For    full     particulars    of    the     SALES     see    P.    and    M.'s 
OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FARMS,    FLORISTS    and    SEED  BUSINESSES    to    be    LET  or 


Walh_am  Green,  Fulham.— Complete  Clearance  Sale. 
TVTR.  J.  A.  SMITH  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 

-L'J-  Premises,  opposite  the  Swan  Brewery,  by  order  of  Mr. 
Greeves,  who  is  leaving  at  Michaelmas  Day  next,  on  THURSDAY, 
September  25,  at  12  o'Clock,  THREE  well-built  SPAN-ROOF 
GREENHOUSES,  62  and  63  feet  long,  fitted  with  shifting  lights, 
4-inch  hot-water  pipes  the  whole  length,  with  double  return;  a 
quantity  of  Framed  Glazed  Pits,  Hand  Glasses,  &c  Also  the  remain- 
ing NURSERY  STOCK,  including  Geraniums  or  sorts,  Pelar- 
goniuras,  Fuchsias,  Ivies,  and  many  other  kinds,  in  suitable  lots, 
lack  Gelding  Pony,  Newport  Pagnelf  Cart. 

On  view  the  day  prior  to  Sale.  Clear  before  6  o'Clock  on  the 
28th  inst.  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  KENT  and  COBBOLD,  Solicitors, 
35,  Cannon  Street,  EC.  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Wollaton  Nurseries,  near  Nottingham. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and 

J  OTHERS. 

M.  POTT  (late  of  the  Firm  of  Pott  &  Neale), 
•  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  above  Nurseries,  on  MON- 
£?AV  ^P^rnber  29,  at  n  o'Clock,  NINETY-SEVEN  THOUSAND 
frOREbl  TREES,  consisting  of  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Ash, 
Elm,  Sycamore,  Poplar,  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  &c,  also  a  valuable 
and  extensive  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  standing  from 
1  to  10  feet  high,  and  numbering  470  Lots— the  whole  in  a  fine  state  for 
removal,  having  been  frequently  transplanted 

r-ull  particulars  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  of  Mr.  ASHTON, 
Wollaton  Nurseries;  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  Eldon  Chambers,  Wheeler 
Gate,  Nottingham,  and  23,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  W. 


^HE     EXTENSIVE     SALE,      by    AUCTION,      of 

J-  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  J.  STEWART  and  SON'S  NUR- 
SERIES, Rroughty  Ferry,  will  take  place  on  OCTOBER  7,  8,  and  0, 
at  10  o'Clock. 

Catalogues  of  the  2028  Lots  will  be  ready  by  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 30 ;  to  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  S,  MARSHALL,  Auctioneer  :  or  Messrs. 
STEWART  and  SONS,  Dundee. 

IMPORTANT  SALES  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

and  LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Dyrham  Park,  Chipping  Sodbury. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  September  23  (1  o'Clock),  at  Dyrham 
Park,  between  Bath  and  Chippenham,  the  EN'IIKE  HERD  of 
PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred  byCapt  Blathwayt,  lot  nearly 
7$  years,  and  now  numbering  between  Fifty  and  Sixly  Head  "I"  Bulls, 
Cows,  and  Heifers.  Among  them  arc  several  Fuchsias  (of  pure 
Hates  blood),  Charmers.  Florenlias,  Jessicas,  Nonparicls,  and  other 
good  tribes,  which  have  beer,  crossed  by  high-class  nulla  of  Knightlcy 
and  Bates  blood.  The  more  recent  sires  are  Earl  of  Glo'ster  (21,644), 
Duke  of  Albany  (25,931},  by  the  celebrated  sire  7th  Duke  of  York, 
and  Lord  Ticgunter.  The  Cattle  are  of  large  scale,  great  substance 
and  beauty,  and  capital  Milkerv 

The  larger  portion  of  the  SELECT  HERD  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  ol  Hadminton,  will  also  be  SOLD.  It  comprises  several 
good  animals  of  the  Gazelle.  Lancaster,  Joan,  and  Countess  tribes, 
which  have  been  crossed  with  Bulls  ot  Kates  blood. 


Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 
1V/TR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

JLtJL  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  September  ja  (1  o'Clock),  at  the 
Ham  Farm,  Berkeley  Castle,  the  larger  portion  of  the  FIRST-CLASS 
HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  belonging  tu  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  comprising  about  FIFTY  HEAD  ol  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers.  This  Sale  consists  of  many  valuable  animals  of  highly 
fashionable  and  attractive  pedigree,  among  them  being  line  specimens 
of  the  Waterloo,  Craggs,  Musical,  Darlington,  Ursula,  Bracelet. 
Cowslip,  Bessy,  Frill,  Seraphina,  and  other  excellent  tribes.     Bulls  of 

fiurc  Bales  blood  have  been  in  use,  and  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
orward  In-Calf  to  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (38.766).  The  Cattle  are 
in  fine  healthy  breeding  condition,  and  these  Sales  present  one  of  the 
most  attractive  collections  of  Shorthorns  that  have  been  offered  in  the 
West  of  England  for  some  time. 

Also,  will  be  SOLD,  a  few  PURE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  old 
Berkeley  Breed. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Brandsby,  near  Easlngwold,  Yorkshire. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  September  26— the  day  after  the  Sale  at 
Duncombe  Fark  of  Lord  Feversham's  Shorthorns,  &c— (1  o'Clock),  at 
Warren  House  Farm,  JJrandsby,  Easingwold,  the  Old-established 
and  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS  and 
FLOCK  of  LEICESTER  SHEEP,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wiley.  The 
Herd  numbers  about  Forty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  among 
which  are  several  of  the  celebrated  Vesper,  Albina,  Myrtle,  and 
Truth  tribes.  The  young  Stock  are  principally  by  Earl  of  Derby 
(21,638)  fist  Prize  Bull  at  the  Manchester  Royal,  i860)  and  Mr.  Torr's 
Breast  Plate  (19,337).  The  favourite  Prize  Bull.  Earl  of  Derby  2d,  and 
sevral  other  superior  Young  Bulls,  are  included  in  the  Sale. 

The  Flock  comprises  about  100  Ewes  and  Gimmcrs,  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  Leicester  blood,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  small  York- 
shire breed  of  FIGS  will  be  included  in  the  Sale.  The  Rams  will  be 
Let  privately  by  Mr.  Wiley  this  year  as  usual,  and  Sold,  together 
with  the  Lambs  and  other  Farm  Stock,  next  spring. 

Mr.  Wiley's  matured  and  long  experience;  his  intimate  association 
with  the  brothers  Colling,  Mason,  and  earliest  breeders  ;  his  appoint- 
ment as  Judge  at  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and,  more  recently,  his  successes  at  the  Royal  and  Yorkshire  Shows, 
justly  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  father  of  English  Breeders, 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  &c,  may  shortly  be  had  of  Mr.  JOHN 
MASKELL,  Warren  House,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire  ;  or  of 
JOHN   THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


Ashfield,  Fermoy,  Ireland. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  1  (1  o'Clock),  at  Ashfield,  near 
Fermoy,  Ireland,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS,  comprising  FIVE 
ENTIRE  TRIBES,  from  the  first-class  herd  belonging  to  John 
Downing,  Esq.  Among  them  arc  many  exceedingly  well-descended 
animals,  including  some  Prize  Winners,  having  several  direct  crosses 
of  pure  Booth  Bulls  in  their  pedigrees,  The  Isabella  and  Sylph 
tribes  are  represented,  and  there  aie  also  a  number  of  excellent 
animals  tracing  from  Mr,  Torr's  Heath  Rose  (by  Baron  Warlaby), 
Earl  Spencer's  Nelly,  and  Linnet  (by  Booth's  Isaac,  1129),  bred  at 
Apperley  Court.  The  sires  used  at  Ashfield  have  been  Mr.  Barnes' 
celebrated  Bulls,  Royal  Duke  (25.014)  and  Lord  Stanley  (24,466),  both  of 
the  Mantalini  strain.  Vain  Hope  (23,102),  bred  at  Warlaby,  is  in 
service,  as  well  as  Conqueror,  a  red  yearling,  winner  at  the  Cork 
Show,  by  England's  Glory,  from  Countess  of  the  Fame  tribe,  and  who 
is  included  in  the  Sale. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  DOWNING,  Ash- 
field, Fermoy;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
Regent  Street,  London,   W. 


M 


Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  York. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS  and  LEICESTER 
SHEEP. 
R.  STRAFFORD  is  favoured  with  instructions  from 

he  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Fevcrsham  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  on  THURSDAY,  September  ag  (the 
day  previous  to  Mr.  Wiley's  Sale  of  Shorthorns  and  Leicester  Sheep 
at  Brandsby),  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  CHOICE  SHORTHORNS, 
consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers  from  this  old-established  and 
well-bred  Herd.  Sires  of  Kirklevington  blood  have  long  been  used; 
the  one  now  in  service  is  the  20th  Duke  of  Oxford  (28,432),  purchased 
for  1000  guineas  at  the  famed  Holker  Sale  in  1871. 

The  Leicester  Sheep  consist  of  26  Rams,  which  have  been  bred 
with  great  care  for  many  years,  originally  from  Ewes  obtained  from 
the  best  sources,  and  by  Rams  used  from  Messrs.  Marshall,  Wiley, 
Richardson,  and  Sonley,  of  Lund  Court ;  latterly  from  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Sonley,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Stamper,  and  Mr.  Borton,  all  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  standing  and  character. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN,  Helmsley,  York;  or  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD,  13, 
Euston  Square,  London,  N.  W. 


THE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors, 


Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  from 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
StanchfTe  Hall,  near  Matlock,  on  THURSDAY,  October  2  next,  his 
VALUABLE  HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  chiefly  bred 
from  choice  animals  purchased  at  the  Havering  Park,  Mere  Old  Hall, 
and  Preston  Hall  Sales ;  and  by  first-class  Sires  inheriting  the 
Kirklevington  blood.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  several  descendants 
of  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lady  Valiant,  Rosy  of  Raby,  Waterloo,  and 
other  good  old  sorts;  the  colours  are  rich  and  good,  the  hair  and 
quality  of  flesh  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  this  fashionable  line 
of  blood ;  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  Dairy  properties.  The 
Berkshire  Pigs  comprise  14  Head,  and  are  of  the  best  sorts;  a  Boar  from 
this  Stock  won  the  First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  at  Manchester  in  1869. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  TOS 
DAWSON,  at  Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock  :  orof  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W. 


Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle. 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of   SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
instructed  by  James  Fawcett,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  on  THURSDAY,  October  9  next, 
from  FIFTY  to  SIXTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORTHORNS, 
consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  long  and 
carefully  bred,  many  of  them  descended  from  good  old  Princess  blood, 
and  by  first-class  Bulls ;  of  late,  these  have  been  of  the  choice  Kirk- 
levington, Duchess,  Cambridge  Rose,  and  Oxford  families,  the  one 
now  in  service  is  the  8th  Duke  of  York  (28,480),  by  the  4th  Duke  of 
Thorndale,  and  from  one  of  Col.  Gunter's  best  Duchesses, 

Catalogues,   with   Pedigrees,  will    shortly   be   issued,   and   further 
particulars  given  in  future  advertisements. 

London;  13,  Euston  Square.— Sep.  15 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Frcdk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq, 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq, 
The  Ear)  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


John  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq, 

Frcdk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq,  Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq., Q.C. 

Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M,  P. 
Charles    Watkin    Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  seitled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  I  ost 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

X  IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are 
EXECUTED  by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

MITHFIELD     CLUB     FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 

1873,     AGRICULTURAL      HALL,      ISLINGTON, 
DECEMBER  8  to  12. 

IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  LAST  DAY  for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  STACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c.  is  OCTOBER  1. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  W.  N.B — All  communications  should  have  outside 
the  words  "  Smithfield  Club." 


S  MITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
1873.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
day  5. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„      B.   ForaCOW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.  For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „     G.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      II,   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  r. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  DAVID   PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  IvLoon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1873. 


THE  letter,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
page,  from  Mr.  THOMAS  C.  SCOTT,  on  the 
Weather  and  the  Crops,  truly  says  that  "  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Year  would 
help  us  to  estimate  the  season's  produce,  and  to 
judge  how  far  it  will  go  towards  supplying  our 
home  wants."  He  adds,  however,  that  on  inquiry 
he  had  found  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  ob- 
taining them  in  time  to  be  of  any  use,  and  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  write  in  ignorance  of  the 
areas  under  different  crops.  It  appears,  never- 
theless, from  the  date  of  his  letter,  that  the  areas 
under  the  several  crops — the  only  basis  of  calcu- 
lation which  is  trustworthy  in  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  imports  of  the  coming  year — were 
published  only  four  days  later,  and  we  give 
them  below. 

Just  as  we  prefer  the  added  estimates  of  the 
character  of  the  crop  by  400  local  correspon- 
dents to  the  single  estimate  of  a  solitary  observer, 
however  he  may  have  travelled  and  investigated, 
so  we  prefer  the  figures  of  the  Statistical  Office, 
arrived  at  by  the  addition  of  a  multitude  of 
guaranteed  particulars,  to  the  individual  judg- 
ments of  even  such  practised  men  as  Mr.  San- 
derson and  Mr.  Scott.  The  "  twenty  per  cent, 
under  average  "of  this  year's  Wheat  crop  area,  to 
which  the  former  committed  himself,  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  untrustworthy  any  single  judg- 
ment, however  accustomed  to  such  estimates, 
inevitably  is. 

The  reduction  of  the  Wheat  area  this  year 
below  that  of  1872  is  less  than  its  reduction 
below  that  of  1 871,  amounting  altogether  to  only 
108,565  acres,  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  larger 
quantity.  Barley  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
usual  quantity  ;  much  less  so,  however,  than  we 
had  supposed.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
little  below  the  ordinary  extent.  Potatos,  the 
only  other  food  crop  mentioned  in  this  prelimi- 
nary publication  by  the  Statistical  Department, 
are,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years,  a  diminishing  crop,  being 
this  year  nearly  nine  per  cent,  less  in  area  than 
in  1872,  and  twice  that  quantity  less  than  the 
crop  of  1871. 
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It  is  on  the  Wheat  items,  however,  that  the 
chief  interest  of  the  reader  of  these  Tables  rests ; 
and  most  people  will  be  puzzled,  on  a  considera- 
tion of  how  it  is  around  themselves,  to  explain 
the  circumstance  that  the  crop  of  1S73  is  only 
108,565  acres  less  than  that  of  1S72,  on  a  total 
of  3.598.957  f°r  that  year — only  27,000  acres, 
indeed,  less  than  the  crop  of  1871.  We  fear, 
however,  that  this  but  slightly  diminished  area, 
which  our  calculations  had  not  considered,  will 
do  but  little  to  lighten  the  anticipations  of 
needed  import  to  which  they  have  led  us.  The 
Wheat  crop  is  almost  everywhere,  on  what  may 
be  called  true  Wheat  soils,  turning  out  even 
worse  than  was  expected,  and  the  jubilant  tone 
in  which  the  tenant-farmers  of  Norfolk  and  other 
light-land  districts  are  being  addressed  finds  no 
echo  over  the  more  important  Wheat  growing 
districts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  from  these  Tables 
that  the  numbers  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  are 
recovering  their  old  standard,  from  which,  owing 
to  cattle  plague  and  drought,  they  had  fallen. 
Cattle  are  6  per  cent,  more  this  year  than  last, 
and  there  is  nearly  double  that  increase  on  a 
comparison  with  1S71 — an  annual  increase  of 
300,000,  or  rather  more,  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
increased  1,500,000  in  1872-3,  and  they  had 
increased  Soo,ooo  in  1871-2,  so  that  the  total 
increase  amounts  to  rather  more  than  8  per  cent, 
altogether  on  the  two  years.  Pigs,  which  had 
risen  270,000  in  the  former  years,  have  since 
fallen  as  much,  so  that  they  now  stand  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  numbers  as  there  were  two 
years  ago. 

The  following  are  the  Tables  : — 


Year. 

Extent  of  Land  in  Great  Britain  under 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potalos. 

Hops. 

1871 
1872 
1873 

1873 
over 
1872 
1873 
over 
1871 

Acres. 
3.571.894 
3.598,957 
3.490.392 

*io8j56S 
or 
3.0  p.  cent 
•81,50a 

or 
2.3  p.  cent 

Acres. 
2.385.783 
2.316,332 
2,336,020 

1 19, 688 

or 

0.9  p.  cent. 

*49.7°3 

or 

2.1  p,  cent. 

Acres. 
2,715,707 
2,705,837 

2,676,234 

*2Q,603 

or 

1.1  p.  cent. 

"39.473 

or 
1.5  p.  cent. 

Acres. 
627,691 
564,088 
514,693 

*49,395 

or 

8.8  p.  cent. 

*i  12,998 

or 
18.0  p.  cnt. 

Acres 
60,030 
61,927 

63,283 

tl,3S6 

or 

2.2  p.  cent. 

t3.253 

or 

5.4  p.  cent. 

Total  Number  of  Live  Stock  in  Great  Britain  upon  yune  25. 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1871 

1872          ., 

1873 

1873 

over          . , 

1872 

1873 
over 
1871 

No. 
5.337.759 
5,624,994 
5.964.549 

t339.555 

or 

6.0  per  cent. 

+626,790 

or 

11. 7  per  cent. 

No. 
27,119,569 
27,921,507 
29,427.635 
1 1, 506, 128, 

or 

5.4  percent. 

+2,308,066 

or 

8.3  per  cent. 

No. 
2,499,602 
2,771.749 

2,500,259 

*27',49° 

or 

9.9  per  cent. 

t°57 

'ncrease  (t) 

Decrease 

(•). 

The  examples  of  agricultural  progress  which 
it  is  our  province  to  describe  from  time  to  time 
have  been  so  numerous,  that  our  readers  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  much  surprised  by  anything 
of  the  kind  which  we  can  put  before  them — 
unless,  indeed,  when  our  reports  relate  rather  to 
sensational  than  to  practical  farming.  We  feel, 
however,  that  our  account  of  the  Britannia 
Farms  (at  p.  1 286)  will  awaken  that  kind  of  interest 
which  always  belongs  to  a  history  of  good,  sub- 
stantial farming,  and  which  may  be  described  as 
a  perennial  interest,  rooted  deeply  in  human 
nature,  lively  in  the  times  of  Cato,  who  was  a 
clean  and  proper  farmer  in  his  day,  and  in  those 
of  earlier  and  less  known  agriculturists,  who 
hailed  from  Carthage,  and  other  improved  sites 
of  the  past — an  interest  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue undecayed  and  vigorous  in  those  improved 
sites  of  the  future  which  may  now  be  trackless 
forest  or  rolling  prairie. 

We  have  no  intention  of  speculating  upon  the 
kind  of  farming  that  may  obtain  in  the  distant 
future,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  forces  may 
prevail  in  the  place  of  steam — what  sources  of 
stored-up  power  may  be  available  in  different 
regions,  whose  minerals,  if  they  ever  had  any, 
will  have  been  then  exhausted.  We  have  faith 
that  as  the  world  grows  older  it  will  grow  wiser — 
that  the  amount  of  its  intelligence  will  increase, 
and  that  knowledge,  being  more  complete,  will 
be  applied  with  more  advantage  than  can 
possibly  be  the  case  while  the  natural  laws  of 
husbandry  are  only  partially  understood. 

It  is  undoubtedly  good  for  every  man  to  strive 
to  reach  the  highest  possible  level—"  to  be  in  the 
mount "   sometimes,  and   to  take  the  broadest 


view  of  whatever  subjects  may  interest  him.  It 
is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  narrow  philo- 
sophy as  that  which  regards  wire  as  the  fence  of 
fences  for  England,  because  its  own  fences 
happen  to  be  of  wire,  and  a  wire-fence  farmer  as 
a  better  and  more  intelligent  man  than  his 
neighbour  who  plants  "  quickset."  It  is  the  way 
to  avoid  kissing  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  where 
a  great  mechanical  engineer  has  stepped — a 
mark  of  respect  which  might  be  excused  in  this 
country,  if  in  any.  It  is  the  way  to  learn  that 
man  does  not  derive  his  true  greatness  from 
coal,  and  that  when  these  stored-up  forces  come 
to  an  end,  he  may  still  be  able  to  answer  the 
objects  of  his  existence,  to  serve  his  Maker, 
and — coming  to  matters  entirely  within  our 
province  —  to  farm  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  compensation  even  more  productively  than 
he  does,  with  all  his  artificial  aids  at 
present.  For  the  present,  however,  we  must 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  be  satisfied  to 
advance  on  such  paths  of  improvement  as  lie 
obviously  before  us.  Security  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  farming  is  the  great  desideratum 
of  the  immediate  future,  and  it  was  the  thought 
of  our  immediate  wants,  the  recollection  of  the 
Bill,  of  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Britannia 
Farms  has  the  charge,  and  the  obvious  need  for 
an  amendment  as  regards  the  occupation  of 
land — a  fact  obvious  enough  to  those  who  observe 
Mr.  Howard's  own  method  of  farming— that  led 
us  to  extend  our  speculations  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  our  observations  are  ordinarily  con- 
fined. 

It  was  certainly  a  practical,  not  a  speculative 
train  of  ideas,  which  was  excited  when  we  stood 
among  the  acres  of  improved  implements  of 
tillage  which  are  continually  poured  out  from  the 
Britannia  Works  ready  to  be  despatched  to  their 
various  destinations ;  and  a  practical  view  was 
further  encouraged  on  visiting  the  Britannia 
Farms,  where  the  best  results  of  manufacturing 
industry  are  realised.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the 
contrast  of  a  little  old  world  farming,  in  connec- 
tion with  so  much  that  is  modern  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  pattern  of  our  times,  was  alone 
needed  to  complete  the  picture  that  was  put 
before  us  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  have 
artistically  provided  such  a  contrast  by  sym- 
bolising the  old  style  in  the  waiting-room  at 
their  works,  where  they  have  placed,  in  a  glass 
case,  like  a  specimen  of  something  rare — as 
indeed  it  is — the  flail,  a  type  of  obsolete  handi- 
craft, surrounded  by  so  many  examples  of  con- 
trivance and  of  labour-saving  machines. 


■  All  dry  samples  of  Wheat  at  Mark  Lane  on 

Monday  last  made  fully  last  week's  prices,  and  trade 

was  again  firm  on  Wednesday. Prices  have  been 

rather  lower  during  the  week  at  the  Metropolitan 
Market ;  trade  was  dull  both  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day.  In  the  Wool  Market  prices  are  "hardening." 

Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  a 

steady  demand  at  full  prices  for  all  bright-coloured 
samples  of  Hops. 

■ ■  Mr.  W.  Donnelly,  C.B.,   Register-General, 

publishes  the  following  return  of  the  Number  and 
Value  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  for  all 
Ireland,  in  the  past  12  years,  including  1S73.  It 
has  been  compiled  in  anticipation  of  the  General 
Abstracts  of  Tillage  and  Live  Stock  by  Counties, 
which  will  be  soon  ready  for   publication.     The  total 


It  will   be   seen   from   the   return   in  another 

column  that  the  value  of  live  animals  imported  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1873,  has  increased  from  that  of 
the  corresponding  imports  last  year  in  round  numbers 
by  ,£2,000,000 ;  that  of  beef,  ,£100,000  ;  that  of  Wheat, 
from  jf  13,951, 603  to  £17,784,029;  that  of  Wheat 
flour  about  £2. 000,000  ;  and  that  of  Potatos  from 
^■364,470  to  ,£1,838,727.  In  all,  the  imports  of  strictly 
agricultural  produce,  which  were  £3, 775,000  per  month 
in  1 S72,  have  risen  to  £  4,95 1,000  per  month  in  1S73 — the 
increase  being  principally  in  meat,  bread,  and  Potatos. 

■  The  following  is  probably  an  AGRICULTURAL 

Maximum  of  its  kind,  quoted  by  the  Dublin  Farmer? 
Gazelle  from  the  Elgin  Couranl : — 

"Our  northern  contemporary  states  that  Mr.  KEMP, 
farmer,  Recletich,  Glenrinnes,  last  week  sold  to  Mr. 
Martin,  butcher,  Aberdeen,  a  cross-bred  bullock — a 
cross  between  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  polled  cow — two  and 
a  half  years  old,  for  the  handsome  sum  of  50  gs.  The 
bullock — a  very  heavy,  fine  animal — was  bred  at  Recle- 
tich, and  got  the  same  usage  as  the  other  cattle  on  the 
farm  till  this  season.  This  summer  he  has  been  housed, 
and  fed  on  grass,  2  lb.  of  oilcake  a  day,  and  some  bruised 
Oats,  with  treacle.  This  bullock  has  left  to  the  breeder 
£1  i$s.  for  every  month  of  his  existence,  which  shows 
there  is  something,  after  all,  in  good  breeding  and  liberal 
feeding. 

The  Turnip    Sales  in   the    Lothians,   the 

Fanner  informs  us,  which  commenced  vigorously  about 
10  days  ago,  are  turning  out  profitably  for  the  growers. 
The  crop  is  an  admirable  one  generally,  better  than 
that  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  kingdom.  Sold  by 
the  imperial  acre,  to  be  lifted  when  required  by  the 
dairymen  of  Edinburgh,  the  roots  have  made  an 
average  of  over  ,£20  per  acre,  ranging  from  £17  to 
,£24  ioj.  The  demand  at  the  sale  is  very  good,  when 
the  extra  bulk  of  the  crop  is  considered.  In  the  short 
space  of  time  we  have  mentioned  about  400  acres  have 
fallen  under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  BuiST  alone,  which 
represents,  in  round  numbers,  a  value  of  ;£Sooo. 

■ ■  The  following  sensible  note,  on  a  subject  which 

is  often  mooted  by  those  who  desire  an  arbitrary 
remedy  for  any  evil  they  detect,  has  appeared  in  the 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger : — 

"Your  correspondent,  under  the  head  of  East  Glouces- 
tershire report,  September  4,  writes  : — '  We  should  not 
be  sorry  to  see  the  slaughter  of  very  young  calves  and 
lambs  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament.'  That  would  be, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  unstatesmanlike  proceedings 
that  any  legislature  could  adopt.  Why  are  fat  lambs  sold 
in  the  markets  to  the  butchers?  For  this  reason — the 
butcher  bids  such  a  figure,  that  for  a  farmer  to  purchase 
them  for  grazing  at  that  price  a  loss  would  inevitably 
follow. 

"  '  A. '  breeds,  say  ten  score  la  mbs  ;  as  soon  as  desirable 
in  his  judgment  he  begins  to  sell  some  that  the  others  may 
do  the  better.  If  no  lambs  are  to  be  sold,  say  under  six 
months  of  age,  then  in  future  'A.'  will  not  (because  he 
cannot,  with  such  restriction,  do  it  advantageously)  breed 
so  many. 

"Let  '  E.  G.'  carry  the  doctrine  enunciated  into 
general  practice.  Of  course,  no  more  eggs  would  be 
eaten  ;  a  slight  cost  for  artificial  heat  will  incubate  them 
to  chickens,  and  then,  if  early  ones,  instead  of  being  sold 
when  about  a  quarter  of  their  full  size  for  some  3*.  or  4_r. 
each,  they  will  have  to  be  kept  until  larger  at  an  additional 
cost,  and  then  disposed  of  for  less  money. 

"  Once  more — horses  are  scarce,  and  much  above  the 
average  price  of  the  last  20  years.  '  B.  C  has  five  in  his 
stables,  whereas  two  would  be  fully  ample  for  his  work. 
Is  the  legislature  to  say  he  shall  not  retain  the  extra 
three  ?  If  the  principles  of  '  East  Gloucester  '  are  to  be 
endorsed,  such  would  be  the  result,  and  so  ad  infinitum." 

The  following  report  has  been  issued  by  the 

Sewerage  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds  of  an  ex- 
periment made  by  their  sub-committee  on  Utilisation 
of  Sewage,  in  order  to  test  the  relative  value  of  the 


NUMBER  AND   VALUE  OF    LIVE  STOCK   IN    IRELAND. 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Years. 

Total  Value  in 
each  Year. 

Number. 

Value  at 
£S  each. 

Number. 

Value  at 
£6  10s.  each. 

Number. 

Value  at 
£1  as.  each. 

Number. 

Value  a< 
.61  ss.  each. 

Years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1861.. 

614,232 

4,9I3,856 

3,471,688 

22,565,972 

3,556,050 

3,911,655 

1,102,042 

1.377.552 

32,769,035 

1S61 

1862.. 

602,894 

4.823,152 

3.254,890 

21,156,785 

3,456,132 

3.801,745 

'.154.324 

'.442,905 

3'. 224,587 

1862 

1863.. 

579,978 

4,639,824 

3, '44,23' 

20,437,501 

3,308,204 

3,639,024 

1,067,458 

'.334.322 

30,050,671 

1863 

1864.. 

562,158 

4,497,264 

3,262,294 

21,204,911 

3,366,941 

3.703.635 

1,058,480 

1,323,100 

30,728,910 

1864 

1865.. 

548,339 

4,386,712 

3,497.548 

23,734,062 

3.694.156 

4,063,792 

1.305,053 

1,632,441 

.;.-.  817,007 

1865 

1866.. 

535,799 

4,286,392 

?, 716,157 

24,350,020 

4,274,282 

4,701,710 

1.497.274 

'.871.593 

35.209,71s 

1866 

1867.. 

534,180 

4,193.44° 

3.707.803 

24,100,719 

4.83S,5'9 

5.3'9.07' 

1,235.19' 

•.543.989 

35. '57.219 

1867 

1868.. 

524,703 

4,197,624 

3,646,796 

23,704,174 

4,901,496 

5,39'.646 

86q,578 

1,086,972 

34,380,416 

1868 

1869.. 

528,201 

4,225,608 

3.733.675 

24,268,888 

4.651. '95 

5,116,314 

1,082,224 

'.352,780 

34.963,590 

1869 

1870.. 

532.657 

4,261,256 

3,799,9'2 

34,699,428 

4,336,884 

4.770,572 

1,461,215 

1,826,519 

3S.557.775 

1870 

871.. 

538,095 

4,304,760 

3,976,372 

25,846,418 

4.233.435 

4.656,779 

1,621,423 

2,026,779 

36,834,736 

1871 

1872.. 

540.974 

4.327.792 

4,059.397 

26,386,081 

4,263,254 

4.689,579 

'.388,57' 

'.731,714 

17. 139. '66 

1872 

.873.. 

53'.7°8 

4.253.664 

4,151,561 

26,985,147 

4.486,453 

4.935,098 

1,044,218 

'.305,273 

37.479.i82 

'873 

estimated  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  this 
year  (1873)  is  Z'37,479, 182,  being  an  increase  of 
£340,016  compared  with  1872.  The  estimated  value 
of  live  stock  in  Ireland  in  each  year  is  calculated 
according  to  the  rates  assumed  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners of  1841.  These  rates,  which  refer  to  stock 
of  all  ages,  have  been  retained  since  1841,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  value,  one  year  with 
another.  A  percentage  may  be  added  by  any  one  at 
pleasure,  on  account  of  the  increased  value  of  live 
stock  since  that  period. 


native  guano  produced  by  the  "  A.  B.  C."  process,  at  the 
Knostrop  sewage  works  : — 

"  The  committee  had  six  plots  of  grass  land,  each  half 
an  acre,  treated  with  various  dressings. 

"On  each  plot  they  put  30J.  worth  of  each  sort  of 
manure,  but  the  carriage,  labour  of  spreading,  and  sub- 
sequent dressings  caused  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
several  plots;  and,  in  that  treated  with  street  sweepings, 
the  quantity  laid  on  was  so  much  in  excess  of  what  was 
proper  that  the  result  is  of  little  use  for  comparison,  and 
it  is  probable  that  next  year,  with  no  further  dressing,  this 
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crop  may  be  very  good,  and  the  benefit  then  apparent. 
From  the  first,  the  Peruvian  guano  appeared  to  take 
the  lead,  the  grass  being  higher  than  the  rest,  including 
that  on  the  plot  dressed  with  native  guano,  but  when  cut 
the  weight  of  hay  was  not  heavier,  having  much  more  of 
the  long  strong  stalks,  whilst  the  native  guano  had  more 
herbage  and  fine  grass  near  the  roots. 

"The  grass  was  all  cut  at  the  same  time  and  made 
into  hay,  the  finest  quality  of  all,  as  decided  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  being  that  grown  on  the  plot  manured  by  the 
native  guano.  He  says  ;—' During  my  examination  {of 
the  hay)  I  pointed  out  one  part  of  the  stack  which  I  con- 
sider the  finest  quality  of  hay,  and  Mr.  Craven  at  once 
said,  "  that  is  the  hay  grown  on  the  plot  of  land  manured 
by  the  native  guano." 

"No  additional  value  is  put  on  the  hay  on  this  account. 

"The  opinion  of  the  same  judge  upon  the  aftergrass 
is  annexed  to  the  report  on  each  plot. 

"The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  various 
dressings  in  detail  :— 


last  week,  the  majority  being  young  in-calf  cows  and 
heifers.  Mr.  Stirling's  herd  of  34,  sold  at  the  same 
time,  made  upwards  of  £$3  each — Clorititie,  the  highest 
priced  heifer,  fetching  94  gs. 

Mr.  Wiley,  of  Brandsby,  after  70  years'  expe- 
rience of  it  retires  from  business,  and  his  celebrated 
herd  and  flock  are  to  be  sold  next  Friday  by  Mr. 
John  Thornton,  from  whose  sale  catalogue  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"The  Brandsby  herd  of  Shorthorns  and  flock  of 
Leiceslers  have  been  in  existence  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  Mr.  Wiley,  who  was  born  January  20, 
1777,  and  went  to  Brandsby  as  a  boy  of  10,  commenced 
tup-letting  in  the  year  1803,  The  Shorthorn  herd  came 
into  notice  when  Comet  (155)  was  in  high  repute,  and 
Mr.  Wiley  hired  three  sons  of  that  celebrated  bull  from 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Cleasby,  in  1814-15-16 ;  also  North 
Star  (459)  and  Harold  (291)  from  Mr.  Robert  Colling, 


30J.  of  each  Sort  of 
Manure. 


1.  Street  Sweepings 
•2.  Stable  Manure 

3.  Peruvian  Guano 
t4.  N.uive  Manure 

5.  Native  Guano 

6.  Sewage  Mud 


Quantity  used. 


T.     c.     qr.    lb. 

17    11      00 


Price  of 
Manure 
per  Ton. 


£    s.    d. 

o  1  si 

040 
[500 
400 
3  to  o 
1  10    o 


Cost  of 

Manure. 


£  s.    d. 
1  10    o 


1  10    o 
I  10    o 


1  10    o 
I  10    o 


Cost  of 
Cartage 

and 
Labour. 


£    s.     d. 
2  12     o 


O  2  IO 
0  I  IO 
O  I  to 
O74 


Cost  of 

Brush, 

Harrow, 

and  Extra 

Treatment. 


Area  of 
Land. 


Half-Acre. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  cost. 

of  each 
Dressing. 


£  s.  d, 
436 


I  12  to 

I  II  10 

I  II  10 

I  18  10 


*  This  Manure  was  purchased  at  Knostrop,  and  the  cartage  not  expensive, 
t  There  was  more  carting  and  trespassing  on  this  plot  than  on  any  other. 


"  The  weight  of  hay  produced,  the  value  of  the  crop, 
and  the  quality  of  the  aftergrass  on  each  plot  were  as 
under  : — 


at  whose  sale  he  bought  Midas  (435).  Belshazzar 
(1704)  was  hired  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Carcase 
(3285},  his  son,  from  Sultana,  was  an   early  celebrated 


Manured  with 
3or.  worth. 


1.  Street  Sweepings  . 

2.  Stable  Manure    . . 

3.  Peruvian  Guano.. 

4.  Native  Manure  . . 

5.  Native  Guano     . . 

6.  Sewage  Mud 


Cost,  with      Weight  of  Hay 
Labour,   &c.         Produced. 


Hay 
per 
Cwt. 


£  s.  d. 
4    3   <j 

2     S  o 

1  12  10 

1  11  10 

1  11  10 

1  iS  10 


Cwt     qr.     lb.       s.   d. 


4  o 

4  o 

4  o 

4  o 

4  o 

4  o 


Total  ..  .J    33     6  10 

Deduct  Loss  on  No.  1 


Value  of 
the  Crop. 


£s.   d. 

2  13    IO 

3  1     2 

2    l6       7 

264 

2   16     7i 

2       8o 


Value  above 
Manure. 


£  s.    d. 

0  13     2 

1  3     9 

0  14     6 

1  4    9j 
092 


16     2     6J     '     4     5     44 
198 


2  15 


Less  than 
Value  of 
Manure. 


£  s.   d. 
1    9    8 


Aftergrass. 


Best  crop  of  aftergrass. 
Second  best  crop  of  aftergrass. 
Nearly  equal  to  second. 
Light  crop,  but  fine  quality. 
Still  lighter  crop,  but  finer  quality 
Lightestcrop  and  poorest  quality 


"The  native  guano  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
£3  ioj.  per  ton,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  result 
is  slightly  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  same  value  (30J-. 
worth)  of  Peruvian  guano,  at  ^15  per  ton,  and,  whilst  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  is  exhausted  the  first  year, 
it  is  claimed  for  the  native  guano  that  the  effect  will  be 
seen  for  one  year  or  more  afterwards. 

"The  committee  propose  to  test  this  by  allowing  the 
several  plots  to  remain  exactly  as  they  now  are,  without 
any  fresh  dressing,  and  see  the  result  next  year. 

"  The  committee  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  native 
manure,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  native  guano 
and  night  soil,  valued  at  ,£4  per  ton,  produced  2  cwt. 
2  qr.  10  lb.  less  hay  than  the  native  guano,  which  has  no 
mixture  of  night  soil. — On  behalf  of  the  committee, 
George Tatham,  Chairman,  Aug.  27." 

An  error  often  committed  in  experiments  of  this 
kind  has  been  committed  here.  One  plot  should  have 
Deen  left  without  manure  as  a  datum  line  from  which 
to  measure  the  effect  of  the  treatment  to  which  the 
others  were  subjected. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Brits 
Weekly  Messenger  of  last  Monday  : — 

"  A  telegram  received  from  New  York  informs  us  that 
the  Duchesses  sold  at  the  '  Mills '  sale  on  Wednesday 
averaged  20,000  dols.,  or  about  ^4166  each  in  English 
money.  A  second  cable  message,  from  a  different  source, 
puts  the  Duchess  average  in  round  numbers  at  4000  gs. 
Four  of  the  tribe  are  bought  for  England,  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale  having  secured  1st  Duchess  of  Oneida  (strictly 
'  pure '  Bates} ;  and  three  others,  all  bought  by  one  agent, 
are  by  common  report  in  well  informed  circles  placed  to 
the  credit  of  Underley.  The  three  are  xoth  Duchess  of 
Geneva,  reputed  the  most  beautiful  Duchess  cow  on 
American  soil,  her  daughter  the  8th  of  Oneida  by  4TH 
Duke  .of  Geneva,  and  the  March  calf  of  this  year  ; 
gth  Duchess  of  Oneida  from  12th  Duchess  of  Thorndah 
and  by  2D  Duke  of  Onetda.  Thus  far,  the  result 
having  justified  the  prediction,  the  New  York  Mills  sale 
must  rank  as  '  the  sale  of  the  century.' " 

Mr.  Blackstock's  herd  of  30  Shorthorns,  bred 

at  Hayton  Castle,  Maryport,  were  sold  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton at  Bridekirk,  at  about  £$l  a  head,  on  Tuesday  of 


bull ;  he  divided  Earl  Spencer's  Hecatomb  (2102),  the 
winner,  and  Mr.  Bates'  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(1940),  at  the  Yorkshire  show  1838,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  to  go  to  America  for  200  gs.  Buckingham  (3239), 
the  noted  Killerby  and  Warlaby  sire,  was  hired  from 
Mr.  Booth  ;  Grey  Friar  (9172),  from  Sir  Chas.  Knight- 
ley,  and  lastly  Breast  Plate  (19,337)  from  Mr.  Torr,  of 
Aylesby.  The  present  herd  is  divided  into  six  tribes, 
among  them  being  eight  of  the  Vesper  family,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  so  highly  distinguished  at  Braithwaite. 
Eleven  are  descended  from  A  la  mode  by  Belshazzar 
(1703),  originally  from  Messrs.  Watson,  of  Wauldby,  and 
from  which  tribe  Earl  of  Derby  came.  The  others  are 
full  of  the  Crofton  and  Mason  blood,  going  back  to 
Whitworth  (695}  and  Magog  (2246),  both  bred  at 
Chilton.  Many  of  the  animals  are  by  the  well-known 
bull  Earl  of  Derby  {21,638)  (1st  prize  winner  at  the 
Royal  at  Manchester,  1869,  and  illustrated  in  the  19th  vol. 
of  the  Herd  Book),  and  Breast  Plate  (19,337),  also 
illustrated  in  the  15th  vol.  The  cows  and  heifers  are 
principally  served  by  Breast  Plate  2D  (tot  33)  and 
Earl  of  Derby  2D  (lot  31),  a  1st  prize  bull  at  the 
Yorkshire  show  1872. 

"The  Leicester  flock  Mr.  Wiley  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  Mr.  Mason's  ram,  '  Butter  Lump,'  was  hired 
early  in  the  present  century  for  50  gs.  Rams  were  then 
used  from  Mr.  Robt.  Colling  for  14  successive  years. 
These  were  followed  by  sheep  from  Messrs.  Burgess,  of 
Holmepierrepoint  and  Cotgave  Place ;  Mr.  John  Stone, 
of  Quorndon ;  and  Mr.  Buckley,  of  Normanton,  and  none 
have  since  been  hired  or  bought  from  any  other  flock  ; 
during,  however,  the  last  20  years  rams,  descended  from 
these  sheep  and  bred  in  the  flock,  have  been  used,  so  that 
it  now  stands  as  one  of,  if  not  the  purest  and  oldest  flock 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Brandsby  breed  of  white  pigs  has 
equally  long  descent,  and  no  blood  was  at  one  period 
more  in  demand.  Mr.  Wiley's  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
have  been  well  known  in  the  show  yards  for  generations, 
and  from  their  high  standard  of  excellence  and  purity  of 
blood,  have  been  sought  by  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  cattle  are  all  in  a  healthy  breed- 
ing state,  and  not  forced  ;  there  is  a  short  number  of 
calves,  owing  to  the  losses  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  last 
year.  The  ewes  are  in  fine  order,  well  woolled,  and  of 
beautiful  quality." 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes'  herd  was  sold  last  Friday 

at  Charleywood,  Rickmansworth — 57  head,  at  51  gs. 
each — a  great  sale  of  good  stock.  The  herd  was  based 
chiefly  on  Babraham  blood,  having  been  commenced 


about  10  years  ago  with  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
"Celia"  tribe  from  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  stock. 
Of  this  family  the  following  account  was  given  in  the 
catalogue  : — It  originated  with  Mr.  Coates  (author  of 
the  Herd  Book) ,  and,  passing  through  the  herds  of  Mr. 
Bower  and  Mr.  Beauford,  of  Bletsoe,  went  to  Babra- 
ham, where  it  became  the  most  prolific  of  all  Mr. 
Webb's  tribes,  more  than  1S0  animals  having  been 
bred  from  Celia  and  her  offspring  in  1 7  years.  This 
characteristic  lias  been  fully  sustained  at  Charleywood, 
where  more  than  one-half  the  herd  is  of  this  excellent 
family.     Several  lots  made  over  100  gs. 


RAM  SALES. 

Leicesters. — Mr.  George  Turner's  sale  of  Leices- 
ters  and  Devons  took  place  last  week  near  Thorverton. 
The  stock  offered  consisted  of  120  breeding  ewes,  40 
ewe  and  ram  lambs,  12  rams,  and  30  cows,  heifers, 
and  bulls.  The  ewes  in  pens  of  five  realised  up  to 
5  gs.  each,  and  lot  16,  a  prize  pen,  was  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Wiveliscome,  at  £6  5-r.  each. 
The  12  hogg  rams  averaged  about  S4  gs. ;  the  first 
went  to  Mr.  Bomford  for  10  gs. ;  No.  2  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Bomford  for  14  gs.  The  Devons  fetched 
from  20  gs.  to  30  gs.  each.  Lucy  was  bought  by  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  jun.,  for  iS  gs. ;  Pearl,  who  won  three 
1st  prizes,  went  to  Mr.  G.  Turner,  jun.,  for  164  gs. 
Of  the  bulls,  for  lot  1,  Magnum  Bonum,  the  hammer 
fell  at  40  gs.,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Cornwall,  being  the 
purchaser. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Lothian  Ram  Society,  Mr. 

Ainslie,  Hillend,  30  rams,  average  £6  14^,,  highest 
£9  5-r.;  Earl  of  Southesk,  16,  average  £9  i6j.,  highest 
£14.  is.  6d.;  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington,  100,  average 
£9  4J.  6</.,  highest  ,£15  ;  Lord  Polwarth,  20,  average 
£9  10s.  6i</.,  highest  £16  ;  Lord  Strathmore,  35, 
average  £9  ioj.,  highest  £iS  10s. 

At  Kelso  on  Friday  last  Lord  Polwarth's  21 

rams  averaged  ,£44  15^.  2%d. — a  quite  unprecedented 
price  for  sheep — several  of  them  fetched  over  ^100. 

Shropshires. — At  Mr.  Napier's  annual  sale  at 
Loughcrew,  Ireland,  40  Shropshire  rams  realised  an 
average  of  ^14  6s.  &d.  each.  No.  8  made  29  gs.  The 
highest  price  was  31  gs. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith's  sale  of  40  rams  and  65  ewes 

realised  an  average  of  ^12  for  the  rams,  of  which  the 
highest  priced  fetched  32  gs. 

■  At  the  Shrewsbury  sale,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Preece, 

Mr.  Marson,  Butterhill  House,  Stafford,  sold  8  shear- 
lings :  one  realised  30  gs.,  and  the  lot  averaged 
16  gs.  Mr.  Thomas,  Baschurch,  entered  15  ;  one 
brought  24  gs. — the  average  was  10  gs.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Uffington,  entered  15,  and  they  averaged  13  gs.  each, 
the  highest  figure  being  30  gs.  Mr.  Mansell,  Adcott, 
obtained  53  gs.  for  a  shearling  ram  ;  the  average  was 
18  gs.  Lord  Chesham  obtained  the  highest  bid  at  the 
sale  for  a  shearling  ram,  the  price  being  150  gs.  The 
other  figures  were  56,  45,  41,  40,  35,  33,  31,  30,  and 
downwards.  Twenty-two  rams  were  entered,  and  the 
average  was  almost  34  gs.  Some  of  Mr.  Crane's, 
Shrawardine  and  Forton,  were  knocked  down  for  48, 
31,  30,  22,  and  an  excellent  average  was  obtained.  A 
shearling  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Foster's,  Apley,  was  run  up  to 
42  gs.,  another  to  38  gs.,  and  another  to  30  gs.  Lcrd 
Chesham's  ewes  averaged  9  gs.,  the  highest  price  for 
ewes,  and  those  from  other  stocks  5  gs.,  4  gs.,  and  so 
downwards,  upwards  of  2000  ewes  being  sold. 

LlNCOLNS,— At  Mr,  Charles  Clarke's  at  Ashby, 
no  rams  averaged  16  gs.  The  highest  price  obtained 
was  92  gs. 

■  Mr.  George  Taylor  Havercroft's,  Wootton  Dale, 

rams  averaged  ^14  2s.  gd.  on  the  56  sheep  which  were 
sold.     The  highest  price  was  32  gs. 

—  The  Ulceby  Grange  rams  made  an  average  of 
^11  12s.  yd.  each  for  the  63  sold.  The  highest  price 
reached  was  £46. 

At  the   Peterborough   annual    ram  fair  there 

were  498  sheep  penned.  The  Buckminster  rams, 
28  in  number,  and  bred  by  Mr.  A.  Hack,  averaged 
£lj  17s.,  the  highest  price  being  given  by  Mr.  Austin, 
j£44  2s.  For  the  Croxton  Kerrie  rams,  21  in  number, 
bred  by  Mr.  J.  Wilders,  the  highest  price  was  ^24. 
Dowsby  Hall  rams,  54  in  number,  bred  by  Mr.  Dean, 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Carter,  averaged  ^12  I2s.  ;  the 
highest  price  was  £31  io;.  The  Pointon  rams,  50, 
bred  by  Mr.  T,  Casswell,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Mason, 
Louth,  averaged  ^26  i6.r.  gd.,  and  the  highest  price, 
given  by  Mr.  John  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  ,£105.  The 
Kirkby  Green  rams,  35,  bred  by  Mr.  Byron,  averaged 
j£lo  10s.  ;  highest  price  ^"19  19s.  Wellingmore  rams, 
bred  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  averaged  ^"u,  the  highest 
price  being  given  by  Mr.  Whitney,  £16  16s.  For 
the  Mere  rams,  39,  bred  by  Mr.  Pears,  the  highest 
price,  given  by  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  Ashby,  was  £63,  The 
Nocton  Heath  rams,  28,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Wright,  Mr. 
Wilkins  gave  £$2  10s.  Nocton  Rise,  46,  bred  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Howard,  sold  by  Mr.  Mann,  averaged 
^iS  16s.  The  Cran«ell  rams,  24,  property  of  Mr. 
F.  Sardeson,  sold  by  Mr.  Law,  averaged  ,£15. 

Cheviots. — The  twelfth  biennial  sale  of  Cheviot 
rams,  bred  by  and  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Brydon, 
Kinnelhead,  took  place  at  Beattock.  Two  rams, 
5-year-olds,  were  sold  at  £4$  and  ^21  to  Mr. 
Graham,  Cotes,  and  Mr.  Carruthers,  Kirkhill,  Twtn  y- 
four  4-year-old  rams  sold  from  £$  \os.  to  £$2  ios.t 
the  highest  priced,  lot  7,  being  bought  for  Mr.  Jardine, 
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of  Dryfeholm  ;  lot  6  sold  at  £23  to  Mr.  Archibald, 
Glengelt  ;  lot  15  at  £26  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  Capplegill ; 
and  lot  19  at  £24  10s.  to  Mr.  Faterson,  Howcleich  ; 
lot  24  at  ,£29  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  Garwald.  The  3-year- 
olds,  41  in  number,  sold  from  £3  to  £50.  The  highest 
priced  ram,  lot  53,  sold  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  Archbank  ; 
lot  48  sold  at  ,£24  to  Mr.  Willison,  Dalpeddar ;  lot  51 
sold  at  .£30  to  Mr.  Aitchison,  Linhope  ;  lot  66  at  £32 
to  Mr.  Johnstone,  Archbank.  The  2-year-olds  numbered 
52  head  ;  a  good  many  of  them  sold  at  butchers'  prices, 
but  the  highest  price  of  the  day  was  for  lot  40  "  Gallo- 
way Tam,"  which,  after  a  keen  competition,  sold  at 
£90  to  Mr.  Faterson,  of  Birthwood  ;  lot  4  sold  at  £20 
tu  Mr.  Smith,  Chanlockfoot ;  lot  15  sold  at  ^27  to 
Mr.  Scott,  Whitlaw  ;  and  lot  16  at  £29  to  Mr.  Hyslop, 
Coshogle.  Mr.  Snaith,  Dudlee,  Northumberland, 
bought  lot  30  at  .£46.  Lot  37  sold  at  £26  to  Mr. 
Miller,  Downreay  ;  he  also  bought  lot  46  at  £31.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Alton,  bought  lot  52  at  £26.  The  average 
of  123  rams  is  £10  171.  3</.  In  1S71  the  average  of 
159  was  ,£10  lor.  6d. 
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Queensland. — Area,  678,000  square  miles.  "Cli- 
mate resembles  Madeira."  When  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  (1S59)  its  population  was  only 
about  30,000.  On  December  31,  1S71,  it  was 
125,146,  being  an  increase  of  95,000.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  that  year  (1S71)  there  were  in  the 
colony  91,910  horses,  1,168,235  neat  cattle,  7,403,334 
sheep,  and  32,707  pigs;  107,284,934  acres  of  waste 
Crown  land,  held  under  2214  licenses  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, until  required  for  agriculture,  &c.  During  the 
years  1870-1  155,000  acres  of  Crown  land  were 
settled  upon.  There  is  a  large  area  of  elevated  table 
land,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Wheat  and  the 
other  products  of  British  agriculture.  At  lower  levels 
the  culture  of  the  Vine,  Sugar-cane,  Cotton,  silk,  Tea, 
Coffee,  Tobacco,  &c.,  is  being  more  profitably 
pursued.  The  colony  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  gold,  copper,  and  precious  stones,  as  dia- 
monds, &c. 

The  cereals  are  fairly  represented  by  sample.  The 
quality  of  the  white  and  red  Wheats  is  fine,  and  the 
yield— Soo  bush,  of  white  Wheat  reaped  by  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  Warwick,  off  19  acres — leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to 
grow  this  cereal,  the  staff  of  life. 

Barley  is  good,  and  well  adapted  for  malting,  and 
breweries  and  distilleries  are  springing  up  and  profit- 
ably using  it  for  this  purpose.  Maize  is  a  good 
sample,  and  largely  grown  in  the  colony  for  horse 
food  ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  in  the  Commons 
Committee  on  horses  evidence  should  be  given  that 
Maize  was  preferable  to  Oats  for  horses.  The 
samples  of  arrowroot  are  also  promising. 

The  samples  of  sugar  are  numerous,  the  quality  fine, 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  Sugar-cane 
proves  that  this  will  ultimately  be  a  profitable  and 
extensive  branch  of  Queensland  agriculture.  The  area 
under  crop  is  probably  three  times  what  it  was  in  1871. 
With  it  the  manufacture  of  rum  is  on  the  increase. 
In  1S71,  9581  acres  were  under  Sugar-cane  ;  the  yield 
was  37624  tons,  and  the  produce  of  rum  112,979  galls. 

Wine  is  exhibited  in  bottle,  and  retailed  by  Spiers 
&  Pond  in  the  Australian  buffet  adjoining  the  Queens- 
land annexe,  and  the  quality  accounts  for  the  increase 
in  the  growth  of  the  Vine. 

(Queensland  also  promises  to  compete  with  America 
in  the  production  of  Tobacco  and  Coffee,  and  with 
China  in  the  growth  of  Tea. 

Wool. — The  samples  of  this  staple  product  of  the 
colony  come  up  to  expectation,  and  the  export  in  1871 
of  22,339,34s  lb.  proves  that  there  is  a  market  for  it. 

Preserved  meat  and  other  pastoral  products  are  shown 
in  tins  ;  the  produce  in  1S71  was  1,775,769  lb.  meat, 
126,512  lb.  extract  of  meat,  and  2956  tons  of  tallow. 

Sericulture. — Silk  cocoons  and  silk  in  various  stages 
manufacture  are  shown.  The  culture  of  the  article  is 
reported  as  progressing  rapidly  and  favourably. 

The  samples  of  cotton  are  fair,  and  with  the  growth 
of  population  to  pick  it,  cotton  culture  will  doubtless 
become  a  staple  branch  of  husbandry.  In  1S71, 
2,603,000  lb.  were  exported. 

The  show  of  fibrous  materials  for  cloth,  cordage,  and 
paper  is  excellent.  It  includes  some  20  varieties  of 
Hemp  and  Flax.  One  variety,  viz.,  Queensland  Hemp 
(Sida  retusa),  is  indigenous  to  the  colony,  and  looked 
upon  by  colonists  with  more  than  ordinary  promise,  as 
paper  can  profitably  be  made  from  it. 

The  samples  of  timber  are  numerous  and  a  fine  show. 
A  great  many  are  polished,  to  show  their  adaptation 
for  cabinet-makers,  &c.  The  catalogue  of  last  year 
gives  a  full  description  of  upwards  of  200  kinds  of 
wood,  and  their  adaptation  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  colony. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  colony  are  well  repre- 
sented in  samples  of  coal,  iron  ore,  &c.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore  extends  over 
24,000  square  miles.  Samples  of  copper  ore  and 
auriferous  quartz  rich  in  gold  are  also  shown.  Gold 
mining  promises  to  be  a  profitable  branch  of  colonial 
industry,  as  improvements  in  machinery  secure  a  profit- 
able return  for  the  investment  of  capital.     Samples  of 


alluvial  gold  from  various  diggings  are  likewise 
exhibited. 

Samples  of  soils,  rocks,  and  vegetable  products 
illustrate  the  geology  of  the  colony,  and  the  adaptation 
of  different  geological  soils  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Photography  is  successfully  applied  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  photographs  are  numerous  and  well 
executed,  showing  at  a  glance  not  only  the  physical 
features  of  the  colony,  but  also  the  industry  and  habits 
of  the  colonists  in  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
mining  districts.  Most  of  the  photographs  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Daintree,  who  has  brought  this  new  branch  of 
art  to  great  perfection. 

Most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts  (as  they 
are  now  generally  termed)  are  also  represented,  and 
they  show  the  progress  made  in  the  colony.  Dressed 
skins  and  furs  show  its  natural  produce  creditably,  so 
do  the  cretaceous  and  other  productions  belonging  to 
natural  history.  But  the  colony  this  year  hardly  does 
justice  to  itself  in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  &c. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  shortcoming,  but  intend- 
ing emigrants  will  understand  that  these  branches  of 
colonial  industry  are  keeping  pace  with  the  others. 
This  is  the  second  year  which  Queensland  has  exhi- 
bited at  the  London  International.  In  magnitude  it  is 
only  about  half  what  it  was  last  year,  but  this  is  amply 
made  up  by  a  corresponding  exhibit  at  the  Vienna 
International. 

New  South  Wales. — Area,  323,437  square  miles  ; 
climate  various.  Sydney,  the  capital,  is  compared  to 
the  climate  of  Naples.  Population — census,  1871  — 
519,182  ;  horses,  304,100;  horned  cattle,  2,0I4,S88  ; 
sheep,  16,278,697;  pigs,  213,195.  At  the  close  of 
1S71  about  5,000,000  acres  were  freehold  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  3,000,000  acres  leasehold  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  140,000,000  acres  for  pastoral 
purposes.  There  were  43,805  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  17,835  in  pastoral  pursuits,  2984  in  horti- 
culture, 246  in  vineyards,  59  in  sugar  plantations.  The 
land  under  crop  is  given  at  417,801  acres.  The  return 
for  Barley  (1872)  is  3461  acres,  yield  55,284  bush.  ; 
Oats,  13,795  acres,  yield  280,887  bush.  ;  Rye,  1342 
acres,  yield  17,339  bush.  ;  Millet,  254  acres,  produce 
4346  bush.  ;  Fotatos,  14,770  acres,  produce  44,758 
tons.  The  return  for  Wheat  is  not  given  in  the  official 
report  by  Robinson,  printed  at  Sydney,  1S73,  from 
which  we  quote  ;  and  the  same  has  to  be  said  of  Maize. 
In  1870,  Wheat,  147,997  acres,  produce  999,595  bush. ; 
Maize,  107, 178  acres,  produce  2,340,654  bush.  The 
produce  of  Tobacco  in  1S71,  501,312  lb.  ;  1S70,  only 
22,987  lb.  The  produce  of  the  Vine  last  year  was 
413,321  galls,  wine,  and  1766  galls,  brandy.  The  area 
under  vineyards  is  not  given,  but  in  1S70  it  was  4504 
acres,  produce342,674galls.  wine,  and  iS47galls. brandy. 
The  breadth  of  land  under  Sugar-cane,  according  to 
census  1S72,  exceeds  5000  acres ;  and  the  yield  of 
1995  acres  sent  to  the  mill  is  2,780,28s  lb.  The 
return  for  molasses  and  rum  is  not  given.  The  above 
return  for  Wheat  per  acre  {1S70)  is  small.  The 
average  for  1871  is  14  to  15  bushels  ;  but  the  farming 
is  bad  and  the  season  exceptional,  so  that  the  average 
return  is  not  a  truthful  index  of  the  productive  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  Wheat.  The  return  of  Wheat 
(1S73)  from  the  Monara  district  {which  is  a  high  table- 
land, with  an  area  of  833,509  square  miles)  is  given  at 
an  average  of  from  40  to  60  bush.  ;  and  the  pastoral 
return  for  sheep  (1S73)  is  over  iS,ooo,ooo,  being  an 
increase  of  nearly  2,000,000  during  the  last  year. 

Cereals. — Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Maize 
are  not  shown.  This  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
as  the  above  general  statistics  prove  them  to  be  normal 
products  of  the  colony.  Wine,  sugar,  and  Tobacco 
are  well  represented,  and  no  doubt  their  profitable  pro- 
duction is  the  more  attractive  branch  of  husbandry  ; 
but  without  the  former,  "the  staff  of  life,"  what  are 
they  worth  ?  The  two  branches  must  go  together,  and 
New  South  Wales,  from  its  large  area  of  high  table 
land,  is  pre-eminently  situated  for  the  growth  of  both. 
And  what  makes  the  absence  of  Barley  look  all  the 
more  anomalous  is  the  exhibit  of  a  small  but  fine  sample 
of  Hops. 

The  pastoral  resources  of  the  colony  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  preserved  meats  and  wool.  The 
returns  (1S71)  give  47,870  packages  of  meat, 
value  £133,266;  wool,  ^,65,611,953  lb.,  value 
£4,784,160 ;  hides  and  leather,  value  £177,262; 
tallow,  value  £245,727.  A  case  of  cocoons  is  shown 
which  promises  fair  for  sericulture.  The  samples  of 
polished  wood  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  finely 
panelled  doors  manufactured  therefrom  exemplify  not 
only  first-rate  quality  of  wood,  but  an  advanced  stage 
of  constructive  art. 

A  bundle  of  New  Zealand  Flax  and  sample  of  grass- 
cloth  plant  (Bcehmeria  nivea)  are  the  only  fibres  shown. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  no  doubt  more  will  be  paid  with  the 
growth  of  population.  Sponges  and  some  other 
natural  products  are  shown,  also  precious  stones. 

The  exhibits  representing  the  mining  interest  of  the 
colony  come  fully  up  to  expectation.  Gold,  in  the 
form  of  auriferous  quartz  and  alluvial  nuggets,  form  a 
promising  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  Iron, 
copper,  antimony,  and  galena  are  shown  in  ore,  tin  in 
ore  and  ingots.  The  ingots  of  tin  merit  special  notice, 
from  their  high  standard  of  purity.  The  samples  of 
coal  are  super-excellent.     The  coal  fields  of  the  colony 


promise  to  be  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  wealth,  and 
is  already  largely  drawn  upon  by  steamers,  >Vc. 

South  Australia,  area  914,730  square  miles,  or 
585,427,200  acres.  This  immense  territory  is  usually 
divided  into  South,  Central,  and  North.  The  hot 
season  (December,  January,  and  February)  is  rather 
oppressive,  but  the  climate,  upon  the  whole,  is 
salubrious,  and  favourable  to  the  English  constitution, 
as  the  health  of  the  colonists  proves.  Population 
(census  1S71)  about  200,000.  Horses,  83,744;  horn 
cattle  (1S72)  150,000  ;  sheep,  4,500,000  ;  goats, 
'3,977  ;  pigs.  63,826  ;  poultry,  367,839.  About 
',044,656  acres  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  nearly 
700,000  are  under  Wheat.  The  average  per  acre  is 
small,  but  the  sample  fine ;  that  exhibited  weighs  68  lb. 
per  bushel.  Barley,  Oats,  and  Fotatos  are  grown,  but 
the  staple  product  of  agriculture  is  Wheat,  the  export 
of  Wheat  and  Hour  (harvest  1S72)  being  61,367  tons. 
The  export  for  the  current  year  (harvest  1S73)  is 
expected  to  exceed  200,000  tons. 

The  growth  of  the  Vine  is  rapidly  on  the  increase — 
area  of  vineyards,  5455  acres.  The  produce  last  year 
was  852,315  galls.  The  return  for  brandy  is  not  given. 
Wine  and  brandy  are  both  exhibited,  but  only  one  kind 
of  South  Australian  wine  is  retailed  in  the  Australian 
buffet  !  The  quality  is  fair,  but  how  can  visitors  and 
intending  emigrants  know  the  qualities,  when  they  are 
not  retailed  by  Spiers  &  Pond  in  the  Australian  buffet? 
Reporters  have  their  privileges,  and  we  can  speak  more 
favourably  for  Australian  than  for  the  wine-growing 
provinces  of  Europe  as  represented  in  the  International 
buffets.  Questions  are  raised,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  absence 
of  frost  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Vine  in  the 
winter  time.  But  the  argument  rather  belongs  to  the 
old  routine  of  Europe  than  to  the  progress  of  science 
in  Australia,  so  that  with  a  little  experience  the  objec- 
tion will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  premature  growth  can 
be  controlled  by  other  and  better  means  than  frost. 
The  growth  of  the  Vine  is  an  established  branch  of 
agriculture  in  this  colony.  Fine  samples  of  raisins  and 
other  dried  fruits  are  shown.  Hops  are  shown,  but 
neither  Barley  nor  malt.  Olives  are  grown,  a  pro- 
mising industry  ;  and  the  fruit  and  oil  exhibited. 

The  large  pastoral  resources  of  the  colony  are  fairly 
represented  in  the  form  of  preserved  meat  and  wool, 
prepared  skin,  &c.  The  skin  fleeces  are  beautiful. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported,  clip  1S71,  is  28,539,567, 
value  £1,170,835. 

The  mineral  exhibit  is  most  splendid.  Copper  min- 
ing and  smelling  forms  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
the  colony,  and  fine  samples  of  ore,  and  of  ingots  and 
copper  manufacture,  are  exhibited.  Bismuth  is  shown 
in  ore  and  ingot  ;  iron  in  ore.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
colony,  although  not  abundantly  hitherto.  Auriferous 
quartz,  rich  in  the  precious  metal,  and  large  nuggets  of 
alluvial  gold,  are  shown  ;  also  gold  manufacture,  &c 

This  court  vies  with  the  others  in  splendid  photo- 
graphs, water  colour  and  oil  paintings. 

New  Zealand  has  its  stand  in  the  London  Inter- 
national of  the  current  year.  The  total  area  of  this 
colony  is  122,000  square  miles,  and  although  1200 
miles  south-eastward  of  Australia,  and  lying  between 
the  parallels  340  and  480,  and  166°  and  1790  east 
longitude,  the  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Britain. 
Population,  1871  :  256,393  Europeans;  natives,  Ma- 
ories,  about  40,000  ;  horses,  81,028  ;  horned  cattle, 
436,592  ;  sheep,  9,700,629;  pigs,  151,460;  and 
poultry,  872,174.  Of  land  under  crops,  there  are 
/,  129,811  acres;  ioS,720  acres  of  Wheat;  159,047 
acres  Oats,  13,304  acres  Barley,  823,746  acres  sown 
grasses,  11,932  acres  Potatos,  and  13,561  acres  other 
crops  (Gordon  &  Gotch's  Handbook).  The  only  article 
exhibited  is  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  in  its 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  from  the  raw  fibre  up  to 
tablecloths  and  other  first-class  manufactures.  This  is 
an  interesting  exhibit  (by  C.  Thorn,  16,  Mark  Lane), 
a  complete  success,  and  a  perfect  relief  to  those  who 
have  advocated  the  use  of  the  fibre,  but  who  have  been 
opposed  by  ninety  and  nine  prejudices  on  all  sides.  It 
has  never  been  denied  that  the  fibre  of  Phormium  tenax 
could  be  used.  The  objection  raised  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  that  it  could  not  be  manu- 
factured with  profit,  but  Mr.  Thorn's  exhibits  proves 
beyond  controversy  that  Manchester,  Belfast,  and 
Dundee  must  give  in  to  the  march  of  progress.  Im- 
provements leave  past  difficulties  in  the  background  ; 
and  the  practical  question  now  is,  whether  will  it  be 
more  profitable  to  use  the  fibre  of  Phormium  tenax 
alone,  or  to  mix  it  with  other  fibre,  and  so  on  ? 
— a  question  which  experience  will  soon  solve. 

We  add  the  following  note  on  Natal : — 

The  Natal  Land  and  Colonisation  Company 
(Limited),  41,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  have 
in  the  Australian  annexe  a  small  but  well  selected 
exhibit  of  the  products  of  this  African  colony,  consist- 
ing of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  arrow-root,  preserved  fruits, 
condiments,  &c  This  is  one  of  our  most  inviting  and 
flourishing  colonies  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
the  above  company  merit  the  best  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  the  spirited  manner  they  represent 
Natal,  and  the  information  afforded  as  to  the  cmigra- 
tive,  industrial,  and  political  resources  of  the  colony, 
according  to  the  most  recent  returns  published  by  the 
government  of  Natal.  Thus  although  the  balance  of 
imports,  minus  exports,   is  still  against  the  colony,  yet 
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the  increase  in  the  latter  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  will  very  soon  be  balanced  in  favour  of 
the  colony ;  and  the  exports,  1S72,  of  Cotton  is 
iS9,S4i  lb.,  value  ^5400  ;  sugar,  141, 932  cwt.,  value 
j£i53,$55;  wool,  5,654,416  lb.,  value  .£254,495* 
Such  facts  are  best  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  IV.  B. 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS, 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  the  Plymouth 
meeting.  He  had  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Council  of  that  Society,  and  he  has  long  been  an  active 
promoter  of  agricultural  improvement  through  other 
channels  in  his  own  county  and  elsewhere.  Only  the 
other  day  he  was  urging  the  subject  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion on  the  attention  of  his  tenants  and  others  in  East 
Suffolk  ;  and  in  how  many  other  directions  his  efforts 
have  been  exerted  is 
plain  from  the  volume 
of  the  Society's  Jour- 
nal in  which  his  Pre- 
sidency is  recorded. 
It  was,  we  believe, 
during  the  Plymouth 
year  that  the  monthly 
agricultural  lecture 
and  discussion  before 
the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety was  established, 
which  has  since  unfor- 
tunately been  aban- 
doned ;  and  Sir  Edward 
has  the  great  credit  of 
having  thus  directed 
the  attention  of  the 
English  agricultural 
world  to  as  important 
a  series  of  topics  as 
has  ever,  we  venture 
to  say,  in  any  single 
year  engaged  their  in- 
terest. Mr.  Lawes  on 
the  important  subject 
of  Town  Sewage  ; 
Dr.  Voelcker,  on  the 
.  use  of  the  German 
Potash  Salts  ;  Mr. 
Ellman,  on  Sheep 
Breeding  ;  Mr.  Beale 
Brown,  on  Flax  Cul- 
ture ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Mor- 
ton, on  Agricultural 
Education ;  Dr.  Voelc- 
ker again,  on  Irriga- 
tion ;  Dr.  Budd,  of 
Clifton,  on  Typhoid 
Fever  in  Pigs — all  of 
them  read  excellent 
papers  at  these  Council 
meetings  ;  and  they 
were  followed  by  valu- 
able discussion,  and 
may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The 
new  series  of  the  So- 
ciety's yournal  thus 
started  with  a  capital 
series  of  reports,  for 
which,  in  great  mea- 
sure, we  have  to  thank 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison, 
to  whose  direction  of 
affairs  in  1866-7  they 
were  largely  due.  The 
subject  of  agricultural 
education,  in  particu- 
lar, is  one  in  which 
we  well  remember  the 
personal  interest  which 
at  that  time  he  took, 
and  which  in  his  own 
county  has  since  borne 
useful  fruit 

The  Agricultural  Society  is  fortunate  in  being  pre- 
sided over  by  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  which 
great  territorial  possessions  confer  of  proving  their  agri- 
cultural quality  on  a  large  scale  among  their  neighbours 
and  at  home,  before  they  are  called  to  the  foremost 
public  place  in  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  nation  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Kerri- 
son takes  his  station  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
have  thus  fairly  won  the  foremost  place  in  the  English 
agricultural  world. 


The  loss  on  corn,  embracing  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
and  Beans,  especially  in  the  West  and  North,  may 
already  be  reckoned  by  millions  in  money,  and  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  its  termination. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  year  would  help  us 
to  estimate  the  season's  produce,  and  to  judge  how  far 
it  will  go  towards  supplying  our  home  wants  ;  but,  as 
I  learn  on  inquiry  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  obtain- 
ing these  in  time  to  be  any  use,  I  am  obliged  to  write 
in  ignorance  of  the  actual  areas  under  different  crops— 
a  basis  of  calculation  we  ought  to  be  regularly  supplied 
with  long  before  this  time. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  there  is,  un- 
questionably, this  difficulty— that  they  are  voluntary, 
and  frequently  delayed  by  refusals  to  fill  up  the 
schedules  ;  and  in  such  a  year  as  this,  unprecedented 
for  its  agricultural  drawbacks,  and  in  succession  to 
two  almost  equal  in  disappointments  and  disasters, 
rent-paying  occupiers  are  not  uniformly  in  the  humour* 
to  compile  statistics   that  give  them   trouble  without 


THE    WEATHER  AND    THE   CROPS. 

The  unfavourable  weather  of  the  last  six  weeks  has 
so  seriously  depreciated  the  probable  outcome  of  our 
corn  crops  in  England  and  Scotland,  that,  paying  due 
regard  to  elaborate  returns  obtained  from  a  reliable 
class  of  correspondents  by  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  and  other  agricultural  journals, 
the  estimate  formed  at  the  end  of  the  previous  six 
weeks'  brilliant  ripening  weather  must  now  be  con- 
siderably modified. 


SIR    EDWARD    KERRISON,    Bart., 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


compensation,  and  apparently  confer  as  little  benefit 
upon  the  public  as  they  do  upon  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  statistics  should  not  be 
taken  in  June,  when  all  the  season's  crops  have  been 
sown,  and  a  summary  of  them  published  in  July. 
There  would  then  be  time  to  telegraph  for  such  foreign 
supplies  as  were  likely  to  be  required  to"  arrive  before 
the  frosts  closed  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the  winter 
weather  set  in  to  keep  back  Californian  shipments. 

We  have  now  no  mythical  Tamboffs  to  draw  upon 
at  will  for  inexhaustible  supplies  ;  Russia,  California, 
and  Australia  are  far  off,  and  this  year,  with  the  grain 
stocks  of  the  world  at  zero,  we  have  our  near  neigh- 
bours, France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  competing  with  us  for 
corn.  In  January,  April,  and  May  I  predicted  in  your 
columns  a  limited  Wheat  area,  a  late  harvest,  and  a 
deficient  yield  ;  but,  whatever  weight  your  publication 
of  such  opinions  may  give  them,  they  are  only  personal 
opinions,  which  may  materially  err  for  want  of  correct 
data  on  which  to  base  them.  Last  year,  in  my  report 
to  you  of  September  7,  I  ventured  to  predict,  in  the 
absence  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  season,  that 


we  should  require  12,345,000  qr.  of  foreign  Wheat, 
and  we  have  imported  12,634,423,  or  an  excess  of 
289,423  qr. — equal  to  only  five  days'  consumption. 

A  similar  coincidence  may  not  occur  again,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  important  that  we  khould  have  earlier  and 
authoritative  returns. 

As  our  foreign  food  requirements  are  yearly  increas- 
ing, this  information  is  becoming  indispensable.  In  a 
letter  in  the  Times  of  August  2S,  1S62,  I  specially 
called  attention  to  the  growing  necessity  for  these 
statistics,  and  yet  even  at  the  present  time  we  have 
literally  no  legal  authority  to  collect  them. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  enormous  importation 
of  12,634,423  qr.  of  Wheat — the   largest   on   record, 
and  2,6SS,So7  qr.  more  than  in  the  preceding  year — 
we   imported   ^2,750,000   worth    of    Potatos,     being 
/,*2, 200,000  worth  more  than  in  1S712,  ^13,000,000 
worth  of  other  vegetable  food,  ^21,000,000  worth  of 
animal  food,  and  £ 5, 500,000  worth  of  live  animals — in 
all,  over  ,£So,odo,ooo  worth  of  food  for  home  con- 
sumption.   Timely  in- 
formation and  a  timely 
n  warning  are,  therefore, 
of  no  little  importance 
to  enable  us  to  secure 
adequate     food     sup- 
plies.   Only  four  years 
ago   about  half   these 
importations   supplied 
our  wants,  and,  as  our 
population       has     in- 
creased just  1,000,000 
since  then,  equal  to  an 
extra  annual  consump- 
tion of  6S7,Soo  qr.  of 
Wheat,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  our  corn  and 
other  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  even  sus- 
taining     its      normal 
yield,  far  less  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  as 
many  sanguine  people 
have     long     thought, 
and      still    think,     it 
capable  of  doing. 

As  production  fluc- 
tuates so  much  more 
than  consumption,  it 
would  at  least  be  pru- 
dent, and  perhaps  re- 
munerative also,  to 
keep  a  few  million 
quarters  of  Wheat  in 
stock,  as  was  invari- 
ably done  in  former 
years  ;  but  now,  as 
was  especially  the  case 
this  season,  we  have 
seldom  a  bushel  in 
granary  before  harvest, 
and  had  we  not  had  an 
opportune  but  unex- 
pected arrival  of  about 
150,000  qr.  of  Wheat 
from  Australia,  a  good 
Potato  crop,  and  an 
early  harvest  in  the 
east  of  Kent,  in  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  our 
greatest  Wheat  grow- 
ing county,  Lincoln, 
we  should  have  been 
at  our  wits'  end  for 
bread. 

On    the    nth    ult. 
there  was  new  Wheat 
in  the  market  weigh- 
ing from  641b.  to  65  lb. 
a    bushel,   and    which 
sold  for  68j.  to  70.C  a 
quarter.    Immediately 
after  this  the  weather 
broke,    and    has  con- 
tinued wet  to  the  present  time,  and  we  have  now  to 
deplore  about  one-third  of  our  Wheat  crop  and  a  great 
deal  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  Beans  as  still  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements,   much  of  the  Wheat   sprouted,  and 
much  of  the  Barley  discoloured  and  rendered  unfit  for 
malting. 

The  drying  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  now  very 
low — even  if  the  rain  ceased,  being  i°  less  than  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  temperature  is  also  low  and 
chilly,  and  as  it  decreases  at  the  rate  of  i°  for  every 
60  miles  north,  it  is  clear  the  northern  farmers,  who 
have  hardly  well  begun  their  harvest,  will  have  a  trying 
time  to  secure  their  crops,  and  a  depreciated  article, 
however  soon  they  may  now  succeed  in  doing  so. 

In  the  whole  of  the  west  of  England  much  Barley 
and  some  Wheat  are  still  uncut,  many  fields  are 
studded  with  rickets,  or  what  are  locally  called  "wind 
mows,"  and  very  little  has  been  got  securely  into  the 
rickyards  ;  weeds  predominate  everywhere,  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  one  year's  rent  to  clean  the  land  ;  and  as 
high  farming  and  clean  stubbles  are  incompatible  with 
good  shooting,  sporting  landlords  should  rejoice  this 
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year,  though  farmers  are  very  much  out  of  heart.  The 
advantage  of  early  reaping  is  made  manifest  this  sea- 
son by  many  having  secured  their  crops  six  weeks  ago, 
while  some  of  their  neighbours,  whose  crops  were 
equally  ready,  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the 
rain,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to  proceed  with 
their  work.  There  is  not  much  excuse  for  this,  seeing 
that  a  good  reaper  can  cut  from  30  to  40  acres  per  day. 
In  the  Times  of  August,  1869,  there  was  a  full 
account  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs'  process  for  drying  corn 
by  artificial  heat,  for  which  he  had  obtained  a  premium 
of  ^50  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  If  he  was  now  to 
make  known  through  the  press  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  cost,  it  would  likely  be  extensively 
used.  No  season  has  occurred  in  my  experience  when 
such  a  process  was  so  much  required  and  so  likely  to 
pay.  In  the  South  and  East  the  harvest  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, in  the  West  and  in  the  midland  counties  it  is 
not  half  done,  and  scarcely  begun  in  the  North.  These 
circumstances  have  undoubtedly  had  a  telling  effect 
upon  prices  in  our  own  market,  in  spite  of  the  largest 
importations  ever  known  in  the  two  months  terminating 
the  year, — namely,  1,119,361  qr.  in  July,  and  978,993 
qr.  in  August  (per  Mr.  Beerbohm's  Corn-Trade  List), 
being  at  the  rate  of  12,590, 124  qr.  a  year.  This  is 
now  coming  from  the  almost  unlimited  field  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  rapidly  increasing  Wheat  area,  already  five 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  our  own,  and  from  which 
Wheat  can  be  brought  at  a  freight  cost,  of  2j-.  a  bushel. 
Turning  now  to  our  own  home  prospects,  I  am 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
materially  altered  for  the  worse  since  the  weather 
broke,  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  that  we 
shall  not  now  have  above  an  average  Wheat  yield  of 
23  bush,  per  acre  :  that  is,  22  bush,  of  grain,  with 
1  bush,  added  for  the  extra  weight  of,  say,  3  lb.  over 
the  standard  of  60  lb.,  which  most  of  the  new  grain 
threshed  has  weighed  this  year. 

This,  on  the  assumed  area  of  3,300,000  acres,  being 
one-seventh  under  the  area  returned  in  1S72,  gives 
9,500,000  qr.,  and,  deducting  1,000,000  qr.  for  seed, 
leaves  8,500,000  qr.,  or  13,500,000  qr.  less  than  our 
annual  consumption,  and  865,577  <Ir-  more  than  our 
total  imports  of  last  year.  However  alarming  this 
state  of  the  case  may  be,  it  will  be  better  to  recognise 
it  as  a  fact  than  to  be  overtaken  with  a  great  deficiency 
when  our  home  growth  is  consumed. 

Potatos,  on  the  whole,  remain  intact,  and,  as  they 
are  a  great  crop,  they  will  help  us  to  tide  over  our 
Wheat  difficulty. 

At  the  commencement  of  harvest  the  crops  looked 
well,  and  few  could  have  anticipated  that  we  should 
have  to  record  such  a  disastrous  result ;  but,  having 
since  visited  and  inspected  the  crops  in  13  of  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  western  counties,  and  obtained 
returns  from  many  farmers  who  have  threshed  out,  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  where  40  bush,  were 
expected  30  only  have  been  obtained  ;  and  where  30 
were  expected  22  have  been  the  yield.  Many  cases 
are  much  below  these,  and  disappointment  is  almost 
universal.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  causes  of 
these  bad  results  are  premature  ripening,  yellow 
fungus,  parasites,  and  subsequent  low  temperature  and 
rain. 

Deep  cultivation  and  condition  are  the  key  to  the 
only  good  crops  we  have,  and,  as  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  plant  food  in  all 
good  wheat  land  subsoils,  which  has  never  yet  been 
drawn  upon — as  shown  by  Messrs.  Prout's,  Middle- 
ditch's,  Pratt's,  and  others'  practices,  interestingly 
described  in  your  columns  in  November,  1871 — it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  deeper  cultivation  will  in  future  be  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Steam  ploughing  can  be  got  clone  at  2s.  an  inch  in 
depth,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  count  the  cost  and  to  judge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  to  be  dealt 
with. 

In  America  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  lands  have 
been  abandoned  when  the  virgin  mould  on  the  surface 
was  exhausted  for  want  of  this  power  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  reduced  rate  of  produce  from  much 
heavy  land  in  England,  it  appears  as  if  the  same 
necessity  was  coming  about  for  want  of  capital  or  will 
to  dig  deeper. 

A  succession  of  three  bad  years  has  undoubtedly 
given  the  lettable  value  of  these  heavy  and  unimproved 
lands  a  shake  ;  but,  as  a  decrease  of  farm  rents  is  quite 
incompatible  with  an  increasing  population — which  has 
doubled  since  1810 — and  rising  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  products,  it  cannot  be  permanent,  especially 
if  landowners  will  give  tenants  such  direct  and  indirect 
security  for  possession  of  their  land,  and  for  the  capital 
necessary  to  develope  its  resources  as  they  require. 
At  present  the  general  surface  of  England  is  not 
creditable  to  its  owners,  and  yet  there  is  almost  no 
improvement,  but  rather  the  reverse,  going  on  any- 
where. Farmers  arc  now  selecting  their  farms  instead 
of  landlords  selecting  their  tenants,  as  in  former  times  ; 
and  it  will  be  as  wise  for  those  who  have  good  tenants 
to  "  clutch  them  with  hooks  of  steel  "  as  it  is  necessary 
for  farmers'  interests  not  to  let  good  labourers  go. 

Farmers  themselves,  unless  in  war  times,  appear 
never  destined  to  be  altogether  blessed,  and  there 
seems  no  "tide  in  their  affairs"  that  "leads  on  to 
fortune  ; "  for,  with  prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce 
double  what  they  were  50  years  ago,  they  don't  thrive; 
and  in  the  days  when  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was 
farming  his  glebe  lands,  in  1821,  he  wrote,  "Agricul- 


ture is  bowed  down  to  the  ground  she  cultivates  ;  the 
plough  stands  still,  the  steward's  bag  is  empty,  corn 
sells  for  nothing,  but  benevolent  people  will  take  it  off 
your  hands  for  a  small  premium.  I  do  not  abuse  their 
good  nature,  but  leave  it  to  the  natural  and  now  the 
only  animals  that  show  any  avidity  for  grain — the 
rats  and  mice."  Later  on  the  same  year  he  wrote  to 
Francis  Jeffery — "We  are  ruined  here  by  an  excess  of 
bread  and  water.  Too  much  rain  and  too  much 
corn. " 

Thus  it  appears  that  changes  of  times  do  not  bring 
changes  of  fortune  to  the  cultivators  of  land.  The 
dread  of  dear  labour  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to 
tenant-farmers,  but  the  greatest  is  the  extra  capital  now 
required  to  stock  a  farm.  As  young  stock  is  now 
everywhere  plentiful,  an  extra  number  of  calves  and 
lambs  having  been  reared  during  the  last  two  seasons, 
lean  live  stock  is  an  item  likely  to  be  reduced  in  price 
before  long. 

The  present  deficient  corn  crops,  the  third  of  a  series, 
dear  labour,  dear  meat,  and  now  dear  corn,  combined 
with  dear  coal  and  dear  iron,  cannot  but  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  real  property  and  commercial  prosperity  ; 
and  it  therefore  appears  time  that  landowners  were 
more  fully  developing  their  estates,  and  public  and 
private  financiers  and  capitalists  setting  their  houses 
in  order.  Thos.  C,  Scott,  Land  Agent,  King's  Arms 
Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  September  12. 


ON  JUDGLNG   CATTLE  BY  SCALE  OF 
POINTS. 

Have  not  our  agricultural  societies,  in  their  zeal  to 
make  attractive  shows  and  increase  their  receipts  at  the 
gate,  made  great  mistakes  in  offering  and  awarding 
prizes  for  breeding  animals  ?  If  we,  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  these  fairs  and  cattle  shows,  had 
not  been  brought  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  routine  of  the 
established  order  of  things  as  we  find  it,  we  could 
answer  quickly  enough.  Were  our  New  York  State 
Fair  to  be  visited  by  a  good  judge  of  cattle  from  one 
of  the  Rhine  provinces,  or  from  the  fertile  districts  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  he  have  placed  in  his  hands  what 
is  called  a  "scale  of  points  "*  for  each  of  the  breeds 
of  neat  cattle— setting  colour  aside — it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  one  breed  from  another,  and 
yet  there  exist  decidedly  characteristic  differences  on 
outward  appearance  as  well  as  in  adaption  to  agricul- 
tural uses.  Nevertheless,  our  judges  are  required  to 
be  guided  by  those  scales  of  points.  Shorthorns  are 
bred  for  beef,  primarily  ;  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys  for 
milk,  primarily.  In  reading  over  the  scale  of  points 
for  either  of  these  latter  breeds,  they  will  be  found, 
point  by  point,  to  be  equally  applicable  to  a  Shorthorn 
as  to  either  a  Jersey  or  an  Ayrshire.  This  seems  too 
absurd  to  be  true,  yet  it  is  as  we  state  it,  except  those 
points  which  refer  to  colour,  horns,  or  some  minor 
characteristic. 

The  poultry  breeders  do  much  better  than  this. 
Their  scales  of  points  describe  a  breed  of  fowls  so 
accurately,  that  the  merest  tyro  cannot  err  in  applying 
the  description  to  the  right  breed,  and  though  a  poor 
judge  will  make  errors  of  judgment,  yet  if  he  follow 
the  very  explicit  statement  of  the  characteristics  which 
must  and  which  must  not  be  possessed,  he  will  award 
no  prizes  to  any  but  to  birds  representing  their  respec- 
tive breeds  creditably.  Were  some  such  system  in 
force  in  judging  of  cattle,  we  would  soon  see  a  change 
in  our  herds,  especially  in  those  raised  for  milk  and 
butter. 

Shorthorns  (Durhams)  have  been  bred  by  gentlemen 
who  devoted  to  their  herds  the  most  profound  thought 
and  earnest  solicitude.  They  have  travelled  back  and 
forth,  examined  one  by  one  the  animals  of  different 
herds,  bought  at  enormous  prices,  and  so  built  up  their 
own  stock  according  to  no  written  rules,  but  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  all  good  breeders.  They  have 
bred  for  beef,  rapid  growth,  early  maturity,  quality  of 
flesh,  smallness  of  bone  and  offal.  For  a  breed  thus 
raised,  and  watched  and  studied,  a  scale  of  points 
was  of  no  real  use ;  it  was  only  the  expression  of  the 
general  sentiment,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  parts,  if  each  existed  in 
perfection.  No  other  breed  has  had  equal  care  ;  none 
has  been  brought  to  equal  value  and  perfection. 

The  Devon  breed  has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  one  of  such  very  marked  peculiarities  that  breeders 
agree  very  nearly  as  to  characteristics,  and,  except  that 
some  breed  for  both  milk  and  beef,  and  others  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  former,  the  animals  of  widely 
different  sections  present  as  uniform  an  appearance  as 
though  bred  in  the  same  herd.  This,  then,  is  another 
breed  for  which  a  scale  of  points  is  almost  useless, 
provided  the  breeders  or  the  judges  at  the  fairs  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  of  beef  points  in 
cattle.  It  is  very  different  when  we  consider  those 
breeds  whose  value  is  measured  by  the  pail — the 
number  of  pounds  of  cheese  or  of  butter  which  they 
will  make.  All  the  scales  cf  points,  or  outward 
characters,  are  worthless  compared  with  the  simple 
test  of  pail  and  the  cream  measurer.  Guenon 
studied  most  faithfully  the  external  marks  of  a  good 
milker,  and  established  the  doctrine  of  the  milk- 
mirror.       Recently    our    breeders,     some     of     them, 


"  A  scale  of  points  U  a  list  of  the  cxtcrn.il  parts  uf  .1  perfect 
animal,  of  any  particular  treed,  with  their  relative  value 
expressed  in  number*. 


have  been  investigating  the  "  cow  licks "  and 
curls  under  the  belly  and  upon  the  flanks,  over- 
turning old  Guenon's  theories  more  or  less,  and 
so  confusing  counsels  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
we  do  or  do  not  know  about  milk-mirrors.  Americans 
have  imported  some  of  the  very  best  Ayrshire  cows 
that  have  ever  lived,  but  everyone  knows  that  (thanks, 
perhaps,  to  the  training  we  have  had  with  the  scale  of 
points  for  Ayrshires  before  our  eyes)  beef  will  take  the 
prize  over  milk  ;  fitness  for  the  shambles,  rather  than 
fitness  to  be  a  producer  of  milk  and  milch  cows,  at 
every  fair  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  It  would  be  as 
easy  a  thing  to  require  the  yield  of  milk  of  every  Ayr- 
shire, verified  by  the  oath  of  the  owner,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  a  disinterested  witness,  as  it  is  to  have  the 
prize  acre  of  corn  measured,  and  the  crop  cut  up  and 
husked  and  weighed,  and  all  this  verified  by  sworn 
testimony.  Were  this  to  be  done  there  would  soon  be 
a  class  of  Ayrshires  in  the  country,  the  progeny  of 
prize-taking  animals,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  wonderfully  excellent  in  milk  production.  The  same 
principle  carried  out  in  regard  to  Jerseys  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  certain  disqualifications,  similar  to 
those  recently  suggested  by  myself.  In  judging  fowls, 
a  "disqualification"  is  a  characteristic  which,  if  pos- 
sessed, debars  the  animal  from  any  consideration  what- 
ever by  the  judges,  even  though  he  or  she  might  be 
perfect  in  every  other  point.  The  disqualifications 
suggested  for  Jerseys  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Barrenness  at  three  years  old. 

2.  Inability  to  yield  1  lb.  of  butter  daily  up  to  six 
months  after  calving. 

3.  Milk  drawn  upon  the  fair  grounds  exhibiting,  by 
the  lactometer,  less  than  15  per  cent.,  by  measure,  of 
rich-coloured  cream. 

4.  Having  in  the  whole  or  in  part  a  bay  or  red 
colour  like  that  of  the  Devons. 

5.  Being  white  or  black  without  colour,  or  shades  of 
colour  in  the  coat. 

6.  Having  a  white,  or  nearly  white,  nose. 

7.  Evidence  of  impurity  of  blood  either  from  general 
appearance  or  from  the  absence  of  a  reliable  pedigree. 

No  good  breeder  would  buy  a  cow  possessing  any 
one  of  these  disqualifications,  yet  cows  which  would  be 
condemned  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  disqualifica- 
tions, are  met  with,  and  take  prizes  at  almost  every 
show.    Correspondent  0/  "  Nezv  York  Times." 


THE  BRITANNIA    FARMS. 

Two  miles  north  of  Bedford,  upon  a  range  of  hills, 
composed  of  "drift,"  or  boulder  clay,  stands  the  new 
residence  of  Mr.  Jas.  Howard,  M.P.,  one  of  the  wide  and 
charming  landscapes  of  rural  England  stretched  before 
it  as  far  as  the  chalk  hills  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
sandy  heights  of  Woburn,  with  the  valley  of  the  Ouze 
filling  the  lower  level.  The  estate  of  Clapham  Park 
belonged  for  many  generations  to  the  Earls  of  Ash- 
burnham,  by  whom  little  had  been  done  towards 
developing  the  resources  of  the  soil,  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  Earl  sold  the  estate  to 
Mr.  Howard  about  10  years  ago  for  ,£30  an  acre. 
When  I  tell  my  readers  that  I  should  value  it  now  at 
quite  double  the  price  paid  for  it  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, they  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  already 
effected,  and  which  are  not  yet  completed,  for  I  found 
a  fine  new  homestead  being  covered  in,  a  block  of  half- 
a-dozen  commodious  cottages,  built  of  concrete,  occu- 
pied, and  about  to  be  furnished  with  a  cow-plot,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  besides  other  works  of  a  permanent 
character,  which,  when  finished,  will  make  Clapham 
Park,  or  the  Britannia  Farms,  as  the  three  several  farms 
are  sometimes  called,  still  more  worthy  of  a  visit  both 
by  landed  proprietors  and  by  tenant-farmers.  Without 
further  introduction,  I  propose  to  give  a  description 
of  what  I  saw,  reserving  for  another  section  some 
notes,  which  I  jotted  down,  upon  Mr.  Howard's  expe- 
rience, as  related  to  me  during  a  walk  over  the  farm, 
and  concluding  with  some  necessary  statistics,  and  a 
few  observations  of  my  own.  Some  readers  care  only 
for  facts,  others  like  opinions,  whilst  many  more  like 
to  put  both  into  the  scale  together  ;  hence  the  above 
arrangement  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  all  who 
read  this  account. 

The  autumn  cultivation  by  steam  is  not  ordinarily 
finished  before  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  splendid  weather  in  August 
and  September  last  year,  it  was  completed  by  the 
first  week  in  October.  On  August  29  I  found  the 
well-known  tackles  at  work  just  finishing  a  second 
time  over  a  Pea  stubble  of  55  acres  (the  Peas  had  fol- 
lowed a  lost  plant  of  Clover)  ;  it  was  intended  for 
Barley,  and  broken  up  S  or  9  inches  deep.  Fine 
weather  and  long  days  are  essential  to  the  profitable 
use  of  this  powerful  tillage  machinery,  and  before  they 
are  at  an  end,  and  autumn  is  fairly  lost  in  "winter  and 
rough  weather,"  and  the  tackle  has  been  packed  away 
till  the  skylark  gives  the  signal  for  spring  work  to 
commence,  the  following  fields  will  be  cultivated  in 
succession  : — 1,  The  Clover  leas,  broken  up  and 
crossed  6  or  7  inches  deep  for  Wheat,  or,  if  left  for  seed, 
ploughed  by  horses  or  steam-power ;  2,  The  Wheat 
and  Barley  stubbles,  broken  up  or  crossed  for  roots  on 
Beans,  the  manner  of  which  will  be  described  presently. 
A  statement  of  the  succession  of  crops  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  details  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
each  crop,  including  the  important  subject  of  tillage. 
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[The  subject  of  live  stock,  including  the  feeding  of  the 
soil,  will  follow  in  this  section. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  — 1,  Roots  {i.e.,  Kohl  Rabi  and 
Mangel);  2,  Barley;  3,  Beans;  4,  Wheat;  5,  Roots 
(/>.,  Kohl  Rabi,  Turnips,  Rape,  Mustard,  and  Cab- 
bages) ;  6,  Wheat ;  7,  Clover  j  S,  Wheat. 

Cultivation  of  each  Crop.—{l.)  Immediately  after 
harvest  the  stubble  is  broken  10,  12,  or  14  inches 
deep.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  depth  of  cultivation 
is  attained,  and  the  novice  in  steam  cultivation  will 
observe  that  the  maximum  depth  mentioned  could  not 
be  attained,  and,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  subsoil, 
ought  not  to  be  attained  at  once,  that  is,  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  steam  cultivation.  The  fact  that 
dry  earth  tears  up  more  deeply  than  damp  soil,  through 
which  the  instrument  cuts  without  breaking  it  away, 
renders  the  early  work  the  deepest.  The  deepest  work 
is  done  with  a  cultivator  about  3  feet  wide,  at  the 
average  rate  of  6  to  S  acres  per  day.  It  takes  the 
power  of  a  12-horse  engine.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  land  becomes  much  more  porous  and  lighter 
to  lift  when  this  deep  work  has  been  repeated  a  few 
times,  and  horses  have  been  kept  off.  The  fallow  is 
drag-harrowed  either  by  steam  or  by  horses  in  spring, 
5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre  being  put  on, 
after  which  the  Kohl  Rabi  and  Mangel  are  drilled 
about  the  second  week  in  April,  in  alternate  strips  of 
12  rows  of  Mangel  and  16  rows  of  Kohl  Rabi,  the 
latter  being  fed  on  the  ground  by  fatting  tegs  up  to  the 
end  of  February.  (2.)  In  open  weather,  after  the  fold- 
ing, the  land  is  steam  cultivated  twice,  4  or5  inches  deep, 
with  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  between  the  operations,  to 
dry  the  surface.  This  land,  which  I  shall  describe  later 
on,  does  not  slack  down  readily  under  alternations  of 
wet  and  dry,  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chalk,  it 
shatters  easily  under  the  influence  of  moderate  spring 
frosts.  The  seeding  of  Barley  is  1 1  bush,  per  acre, 
the  average  crop  is  6  qr.,  and  the  quality  on  this  heavy 
land  being  second-rate.  The  Bedfordshire  Barley, 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Burton,  is  grown  on  the 
gravels  in  the  valley  and  on  the  strong  lands,  after 
Wheat.  (3.)  The  Barley  stubble  is  manured,  broken 
up  about  S  inches  deep,  and  left  on  the  flat  till  early 
spring,  when  3.^  bush.  Beans  are  drilled  at  22  inches; 
these  are  horse-hoed  and  twice  hand-hoed.  (4.)  The 
Bean  land  is  cultivated  5  or  6  inches  deep,  once  in  a 
place,  with  broad  shares,  which  cut  all  the  ground 
effectually,  and  which  have  "lifters,"  i.e.,  prongs, 
attached  to  them  to  thow  the  land  up  lightly.  After 
drag-harrowing  Browick  Wheat  is  drilled  (1 4  bush.), 
at  S  inches,  from  early  in  November  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  Earlier  sowing  is  avoided  in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  become  winter-proud 
on  land  pulverised  by  steam  cultivation,  and  otherwise 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Wheat  is  put  in 
with  a  steam  drill  and  hoed  by  a  horse  hoe  of  the  same 
width  as  the  drill.  (5.)  The  stubble  is  broken  early 
twice  in  a  place,  at  about  a  foot  deep  for  early  roots  and 
Kohl  Rabi.  The  land  lies  rough  during  the  winter  and 
is  harrowed  down  by  steam,  and  drilled  in  May  with  a 
series  of  crops  for  the  maintenance  of  sheep  in  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  the  chief  crop  being 
about  30  acres  of  White  Turnips,  which  are  found  to 
be  a  safe  crop  under  the  system  described,  notwith- 
standing the  character  of  the  soil.  (6.)  Wheat  is 
drilled,  as  before  described,  after  the  steam  cultivator 
fitted  with  the  broadshares.  (7.)  Red  Clover  is 
drilled  or  hoed  into  the  Wheat  fields  in  spring,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  Clover  sown  on  land  that  has 
been  cultivated  in  autumn  and  pulverised  during  the 
winter  "plants"  better  than  when  it  is  sown  in 
Barley.  This  crop  is  mown  for  hay — sometimes  twice 
mown  (for  green  fodder  the  second  time),  sometimes 
left  for  seed.     (S.)  Wheat  after  steam  cultivation. 

Manures. — It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Beans  only 
have  been  dunged  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  addition  to  the  park  land  around  Mr.  Howard's 
residence,  and  the  very  judicious  application  of  the 
manure  in  establishing  a  good  permanent  pasture 
quickly.  Superphosphate  ol  lime  is  purchased  to  the 
extent  of  about  20  to  25  tons  a  year,  giving  an  average 
dressing  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  for  80  acres  of  roots. 
Artificial  nitrogenous  manures  are  only  used  to  spur 
a  weak  crop  of  corn  in  spring.  They  have  the  same 
effect  as  early  sowing  on  this  land  in  encouraging 
the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  flag  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Salt  was  applied  to  Mangel  seven  years  ago 
with  a  singularly  bad  mechanical  effect  on  the  land,  for 
damp  patches  may  still  be  detected  occasionally  on  the 
spots  where  the  bags  were  laid. 

Lhe  Stock. — From  12  to  20  calves  are  weaned 
yearly,  and  dairy  cows  supply  the  house.  A  herd  of 
Ayrshires  is  beginning  to  collect,  nine  having  been 
purchased  at  the  late  Highland  show  at  Stirling. 
The  pastures,  including  the  new  grass  land,  are  stocked 
with  cattle  by  the  purchase  of  young  Shorthorns  at 
one  and  a  half  and  two  years  old.  The  older  beasts 
are  fattened  off,  the  rest  are  kept  in  yards  in  store 
condition.  About  30  oxen  are  fattened  yearly.  As 
regards  the  feeding  of  the  land,  the  sheep  are  by  far 
the  most  important  agents,  even  on  this  heavy  land, 
and  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  management,  but 
the  fine  herd  of  "large  white"  pigs  must  be  men- 
tioned with  honour  due,  quite  as  much  for  their  excel- 


lencies as  for  the  scores  of  prize  cards  which  I  saw 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  feeding-house,  and  which 
have  promoted  the  circulation  of  the  stock  throughout 
England  and  many  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Howard 
tried  Berkshires,  but  prefers  the  large  white  breed, 
which  comes  to  maturity  earlier  and  yields  a  larger  profit 
than  either  Berkshires  or  the  small  breed.  The  figures 
and  facts  relating  to  sheep  will  only  occupy  a  few  lines, 
but  they  are  important  in  connection  with  heavy  land 
farming  and  the  national  food  supply  ;  I  therefore 
invite  the  reader  to  form  a  mental  contrast  as  he  scans 
this  dry  summary  between  empty,  lifeless,  clay  land 
fields,  with  bare  fallows,  and  occasionally  perhaps  a 
few  apologetic  roots,  and  the  cheerful  scene  of  mutton- 
making  which  goes  on  here  during  the  winter.  There 
are,  in  brief,  600  Oxfordshire  Down  tegs,  which  are 
fattened  on  60  acres  of  Kohl  Rabi  and  Mangel,  com- 
mencing November  1,  and  finishing  on  Mangel 
carried  to  the  pastures  in  March  and  early  in  April. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  ewes  and  their  lambs  are  also 
provided  for.  The  average  crops  of  Kohl  Rabi  are  from 
20  to  25  tons  per  acre,  and  of  Mangel  about  30  to  35  tons. 
The  roots  grown  on  the  1st  and  5th  course  of  the 
rotation  would  hardly  support  so  large  a  head  of  stock, 
but  for  the  large  quantity  of  chaff  {i.e.,  Clover  and 
sweet  straw)  which  is  consumed  in  the  fold  in  addition 
to  corn  and  cake.  This  dry  diet  is  found  essential  on 
heavy  land  to  keep  up  the  natural  warmth,  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  sheep  to  consume  a  large  quantity 
of  chaff  two  sets  of  troughs  are  provided,  the  dry  and 
the  succulent  food  given  separately  three  times  a  day  ; 
the  former  is  always  offered  first  to  the  animals,  so  as 
to  tempt  them  to  take  what  is  good  for  them  when  they 
are  hungry.  In  the  winter  months  they  eat  probably 
more  than  I  lb.  a  head  of  chaff  daily,  and  as  much  at 
the  morning  meal  as  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Horses  :  The  number  is  10  and  a  jobbing  pony,  or 
scarcely  more  than  2\  per  100  acres  of  arable  land, 
throwing  the  236  acres  of  pasture  into  the  bargain.  I 
shall  avoid  elaborate  calculations,  confining  myself 
mainly  to  a  simple  narrative  of  farm  operations  in 
connection  with  a  name  so  widely  known.  I  may, 
however,  mention  here  that  I  never  knew  a 
farm  in  Essex,  well  done  as  to  tillage  by  horse  labour 
only,  where  a  good  breadth  of  roots  and  Beans  was 
sown,  with  fewer  than  four  horses  per  100  acres. 
And  on  a  large  heavy-land  farm  in  Essex  the  pasturage 
does  not  often  exceed  20  01*30  acres,  including  the  orchard 
and  home  paddock.  The  horses  are  valuable,  several 
of  them  prize-winners,  and,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance, they  must  have  cost  considerably  more  than  that 
nimble  12-horse  power  traction  engine,  which  has 
supplanted  at  least  eight  horses  on  this  occupation, 
which  knocks  off  the  heavy  field  work  before  the  close 
of  October,  and  in  favourable  seasons  by  the  beginning  ; 
drills  a  50-acre  field  beautifully  in  two  days,  sleeps 
through  the  winter,  or  does  the  threshing  ;  takes  the 
field  again  in  spring,  and  sometimes,  in  case  of  need, 
is  fastened  to  a  train  of  harvest  waggons,  and  brings 
home  the  corn  while  the  horses  are  engaged  in 
reaping. 

In  reference  to  harvest  work,  Barley  as  well  as 
Wheat  is  now  invariably  shocked,  and  it  is  cut  by  the 
International  reaper,  even  when  laid  as  a  crop  of 
Barley  we  saw — as  flat  as  if  it  had  been  rolled,  the 
machine  being  fitted  with  projecting  "lifters,"  i.e.,  iron 
prongs  shaped  like  the  dividing  iron,  and  acting  like 
so  many  long  fingers  picking  up  the  prostrate  crop. 
The  cost  of  labour  is  Js.  an  acre  for  tying  after  the 
reaper,  setting  up  the  shocks,  and  tying  the  rakings. 
The  corn  is  carted  by  the  day.  Thatching  cost  l$d. 
per  square  in  harvest.  The  total  cost  of  labour  all 
round,  including  the  Beans,  is  13J.  or  14c  per  acre. 
The  day  wages  were  13s.  last  winter,  and  14s.  more 
recently. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  sentences  of  Mr.  Howard's, 
noted  down  by  me  at  the  time  ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
reproduce  a  more  extended  dictation.  In  laying  down 
permanent  pasture  Mr.  Howard  prefers  "inoculation" 
to  seeding  down  the  land,  for  although  it  is  more  costly 
and  sacrifices  I  acre  for  io  or  12,  it  secures  a  turf 
which  becomes  equal  to  old  pasture  in  six  or  seven 
years.  I  saw  a  satisfactory  example  of  this  in  an  experi- 
mental portion  of  the  park,  and  that  particular  plot  is 
preferred  by  stock  to  both  the  new  and  the  old  pasture 
around  it.  Mr.  Howard's  experience  is  also  favourable 
to  fallowing  land  for  two  years  previous  to  sowing 
grass  seeds,  and  then  sowing  them  without  a  crop  and 
in  the  early  autumn,  instead  of  in  the  spring  ;  when 
vegetation  is  active  and  hardier,  weeds  compete  with 
the  grasses,  and  must  be  destroyed  by  costly  weedings. 
Close  grazing  stock,  like  sheep  and  horses,  should  be 
kept  out  of  new  pasture,  or  only  allowed  to  pass  lightly 
over  it  after  the  early  part  of  the  season,  for  three  or 
four  years,  till  the  turf  is  well  established.  Unless  grass 
is  laid  down  with  judgment,  and  treated  with  care,  the 
second  line  of  the  old  Suffolk  couplet  will  apply 
forcibly,  if  not  literally,  to  the  case — 

"  To  break  a  pasture  will  make  a  man, 
To  make  a  pasture  will  break  a  man." 

Chain  harrows  and  cinder  ashes  are  recommended  as 
clearing  the  surface  of  moss  and  producing  a  marked 
effect.  Mr.  Howard,  like  myself,  is  an  advocate  for 
deep  cultivation,  as  a  rule.  My  measuring  rule  was 
not  where  it  should  have  been,  but  I  think  the  fields 
we  examined   had  been  well  moved  to   a   depth  of 


12  inches,  and  in  some  cases  deeper.  Mr.  Howard, 
however,  like  myself,  has  tried  experiments  with  extra 
deep  cultivation.     He   has  had  plots  dug  2  feet  and 

3  feet  deep,  to  test  the  effect  on  the  crops.  Read  this 
Mr.  Mechi,  leading  oracle  of  the  day  !  and  adopt  this 
principle  of  testing  previous  to  future  prophecy  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  obvious  difference  in  the  crops  upon 
the  plots  thus  treated,  Mr.  Howard,  like  myself,  does 
not  believe  in  the  necessity  or  benefit  of  the  extraordi- 
nary depths  advocated  by  Mr.  Mcchi,  and  unsuccess- 
fully or  at  all  events  unprofitably  practised,  as  I  am 
assured,  by  Mr.  Campbell  at  Buscott. 

On  this  retentive  soil  Mr.  II.  attaches  much  import- 
ance to  a  rugged  or  uneven  floor,  through  which  the 
water  should  pass  where  it  falls,  instead  of  percolating 
to  lower  levels  of  the  field,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
smooth  evenly  cut  glazed  floors — pans  in  fact  ;  for  this 
is  a  pan  country,  and  very  similar  to  Woolston  in  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  more  loving  than  the 
plastic  clay  in  Essex,  sticking  to  the  plough  breast 
when  even  slightly  wet,  so  that  it  takes  four  horses  to 
drag  a  plough  through  this  land  only  4  or  5  inches 
deep  when  sticky,  whereas  in  Essex  you  can  do  almost 
as  much  mischief  with  only  two,  or  at  most  three 
horses.  It  would  poach  wet  land  in  Beds  to  death  to 
drive  the  horses  on  the  land  side  ;  so  in  the  pan- 
making  season — that  is,  all  through  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring — the  old  school  bare  fallow  farmers 
put  the  horses  in  the  furrow  in  strings  of  four  to  a 
team  !  But  the  enterprising  Bedfordshire  farmer, 
who  holds  to  horse  tillage,  may  drain  the  land  as 
thoroughly,  and  plough  it  as  deeply  as  the  steam  cul- 
tivator ;  and  he  may  get  as  good  crops  of  corn,  but 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  such  good  roots,  and 
that  is  a  drawback  which  would  alone  decides  the  case 
in  favour  of  steam-power,  even  if  there  were  not  the 
substantial  question  of  cost  behind.  Steam-power 
versus  horse-power,  means  11  horses  instead  of  iS  01 
19  horses.  It  is  said  that  heavy  land  could  not  be 
farmed  without  the  worms  to  ventilate  it ;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  farm  the  bottomless,  stiff  clay  of  Beds,  even 
with  the  worms,  without  steam-power.  But  then  the 
hedge  and  ditch  and  timber  trees,  the  small  field  and 
patch-work  country  question  interposes  here,  in  some 
counties,  though  not  particularly  in  Beds,  besides  the 
question  of  land-tenure  and  "clause  12  "  ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, postpone  discussion,  and  return  to  Clapham  Park, 
with  its  pleasant  southern  aspect  and  famous  great  fox- 
covert  behind  the  house.    Some  of  the  land  was  drained 

4  feet  deep  by  10  yards  apart,  but  Mr.  Howard  soon 
found  to  his  cost  that  the  former  leaders  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  were  mistaken  in  their  theory  that  drains 
might  be  distant  when  deep,  and  on  about  40  acres  he 
had  to  put  in  intermediate  drains.  His  opinion  is  that 
drains  should  not  be  further  apart  on  this  land  at 
4  feet  than  at  3  feet,  and  they  should  not  exceed 
7  yards  or  S  yards  distance.  The  best  drainage  here, 
both  on  the  blue  clay  containing  chalk  nodules  and  on 
the  plastic  clay  without  a  stone,  is  from  3  feet  to 
3  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  22  feet  between  the  drains. 
The  water  economy  of  the  estate  is  admirable.  There 
is  a  large  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  park,  well  planted  out  with  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  timber,  and  there  are  two  cattle 
ponds,  which,  to  ensure  clean  water  and  thorough 
cleaning  out,  are  concreted  with  burnt  clay  and 
hydraulic  lime,  fed  by  the  land  drainage  with  outlet 
pipes.  This  reservoir  and  the  ponds  are  examples  well 
worthy  of  adoption. 

Small  matters  to  mention  are  that  Tares  on  this  land 
are  but  poor  food  for  sheep,  and  are  not  much  grown 
A  sun-shelter  shed,  sufficiently  light  to  be  moved  in 
the  field  by  the  shepherd,  and  covered  with  canvas, 
struck  me  as  a  capital  protection  for  sheep  grazing  on 
Clover  in  August.  Another  good  idea  carried  out  here 
on  the  grass  and  Clover  is  the  spreading  of  dung  with 
a  hay-making  machine,  which  distributes  the  dung 
evenly  and  thoroughly,  so  that  the  land  may  be  stocked 
the  sooner. 

The  size  of  the  Britannia  Farms  is  636  acres,  in- 
cluding 40  acres  of  wood  and  196  acres  of  pasture,  of 
which  150  acres  have  been  recently  laid  down  as  a 
park.  The  soil  has  been  already  described  incidentally 
as  a  "bottomless  clay"  of  two  kinds  (120  feet  deep), 
one  with  chalk  nodules,  the  other  without  them. 

This  kind  of  land  lias  sometimes  been  described  as 
poor,  and  in  the  sense  of  being  unproductive  previous 
to  the  usual  course  of  improvement  by  drainage  and 
cultivation,  it  is  so  ;  but  it  is  a  very  improvable  clay, 
and  is  not  absolutely  or  naturally  poor.  I  walked  over 
the  large  kitchen  garden  at  Clapham  Park,  gained 
from  Clapham  Wood  two  years  ago  by  double  digging. 
It  now  carries  the  first  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
and  they  are  magnificent,  especially  the  Savoys, 
Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Onions,  for  which  the 
gardener  has  obtained  the  1st  prizes  at  the  county 
show.  If  this  land  is  poor,  what  term  must  be  applied 
to  those  raw  clays  which  are  very  much  less  easily 
improved  ? 

Like  other  farms  this  season,  and  especially  those 
with  a  clay  soil,  the  land  is  not  so  clean,  or  the  crops 
so  free  from  weeds  as  usual,  for,  as  Mr.  Howard  re- 
marked to  me,  the  wet  winter  and  spring  completely 
baffled  him,  and  there  are  now  more  of  the  indigenous 
wild  Oats  on  one  acre  than  upon  the  whole  farm  in 
previous  years. 

I  must  not  close  this  brief  notice  without  observing 
that  the  farms  have  been  under  the  management  of 
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Mr.  Henman  for  some  years ;  he  is  evidently  an 
active,  practical,  and  observant  agriculturist,  a  good 
judge  of  stock,  and  an  excellent  manager  ;  he  is  giving 
up  his  connection  with  the  farms  to  commence  business 
as  a  merchant  and  an  exporter  of  live  stock  and  farm  pro- 
ducts, in  which  pursuit  he  has  my  best  wishes  for  his 
success.  H.  Evershed. 


SHOWS  v.  SCIENCE. 

On  walking  across,  the  other  day,  a  farm  where 
the  horses  were  bred  by  the  tenant,  several  of  them 
Highland  Society  prize-takers,  the  cows  of  good  breed 
and  above  the  average  of  the  district,  the  dairy  well- 
managed  and  more  than  the  usual  attention  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  the  farm  offices,  and  stackyard  smart  and 
neat ;  the  soil  of  the  farm  was  of  fair  average  quality, 
but  the  crops  were  inferior.  This  inferiority  did  not 
arise  from  any  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  soil.  One  or  two  of  the  ploughmen  had  taken 
medals  at  competitions,  and  the  implements  were  up 
to  the  day.  Everything  which  the  influence  or  the 
example  of  the  present  mode  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture through  societies  had  been  adopted,  but  one 
thing  was  awanting — the  manurial  applications  to  the 
soil  were  merely  the  products  of  the  farm  and  slight 
additions  of  small  purchases  of  light  manures.  On 
another  farm  of  similar  size,  soil,  and  situation,  the 
horses  were  not  presentable  at  any  first-class  show,  but 
good  useful  beasts  ;  the  cows  of  any  suitable  sort ; 
prize-taking  in  all  departments  was  eschewed,  and 
little  was  expended  for  show  or  appearance.  Large 
quantities  of  all  sorts  of  manures  were  bought,  and 
the  crops  were  at  least  one-third  heavier  than 
on  the  preceding  farm.  Which  of  the  two  was 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  ?  The  last, 
with  the  large  produce,  was  the  most  profitable  to 
the  tenant.  Would  the  extia  care  bestowed  on  the 
breeding  of  the  live  stock,  and  the  performance  of  the 
work  of  the  farm  with  greater  precision  on  the  first 
farm,  make  up  for  diminished  produce?  We  think 
not  ;  and  hence  our  advocacy  of  the  better  balancing 
of  the  work  of  our  societies.  The  gain  from  having 
horses  which,  for  the  food  they  consume,  give  out  the 
greatest  amount  of  work,  and  of  other  cattle  which 
yield  the  largest  weight  and  best  quality  of  butcher 
meat  or  milk,  is  of  great  importance.  But  not  less 
desirable  is  it  that  these  same  animals  be  fed  on  food 
the  cost  of  which  is  less  than  what  is  usually  supplied, 
or  that  the  fields  be  manured  with  materials  which 
yield  the  largest  produce  at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  in 
this  branch  that  the  best  practical  farmer  is  quite  at 
sea.  His  training  affords  him  no  key  to  unlock  the 
hidden  secrets  of  Nature.  The  special  knowledge  the 
breeder  of  live  stock  has  attained  is  of  no  service 
here.  The  sagacity  of  the  shrewdest  and  clearest- 
headed  fails  in  this  department.  But  the 
results  of  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  scientific  men  lead  to  the  belief  that  if 
that  knowledge  is  as  keenly,  closely,  and  honestly 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  which  regu- 
late the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  materials  on  which  they  live  as  those  already 
known  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  in  course  of  time 
the  curtain  enveloping  these  processes  may  be  uplifted 
and  a  light  shed  on  Nature's  plan.  That  there  is  need 
for  fresh  investigations  as  to  the  food  of  plants  is  very 
apparent.  All  countries  which  desire  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  now  competing  for 
those  substances  which  are  known  and  valuable,  while 
those  which  possess  a  monopoly  of  these  articles  are 
drawing  the  lines  tighter.  For  instance,  Peru,  possess- 
ing, as  it  does,  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  the  guano  alone,  leaving 
nitrate  of  soda  to  be  traded  in  by  any  one.  Now, 
however,  the  Government  is  taking  that  material  into 
charge  also,  and  their  present  intention  is  to  hold  a 
monopoly  of  them  both — and,  of  course,  raise  the 
price  to  the  highest  point  at  which  purchasers  can  be 
had.  Yet  in  this  country,  in  cities  and  many  small 
towns,  a  large  waste  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  exists,  to 
the  saving  of  which  the  Highland  Society  devoted 
itself  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  These  labours  have  now 
ceased,  and  with  this,  all  notice  of  earth  closets  or 
other  modes  of  preserving  ammoniacal  substances. 
North  British  Agriculturist. 


Jjome  Correspondence, 

Geology,  Water,  and  Milk.— What  connection 
is  there  between  these  three?  That  the  supply  of 
water  depends  on  geological  conditions  maybe  easily 
shown.  The  supplies  of  milk  from  the  country  are 
also  in  a  great  measure  ruled  by  the  same  cause — the 
great  pasture  lands  are  on  the  clay  strata,  as  lighter 
soils  are  under  arable  cultivation.  On  clay  soil  water 
is  deficient  and  often  bad  ;  and  without  imputing  an 
undue  use  of  water  in  dairies,  pure  water  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  a  milk-producing  district.  London 
is  chiefly  surrounded  by  the  clay  that  bears  its  name. 
The  cows  in  many  of  the  suburban  dairies  are  never 
allowed'to  graze  in  the  open  fields,  but  are  confined  in 
sheds,  and  fed  chiefly  on  artificial  food.  The  greater 
part  of  the  grass  land,  not  naturally  rich  as  pasture,  is 
mown  for  hay,  for  the  London  markets.  The  scanty 
natural  supply  of  water  is  an  additional  reason  why 


this  system  is  adopted.  A  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
source  of  milk  supply  is  the  Vales  of  White  Horse 
and  Aylesbury.  This  is  clearly  due  to  their 
geological  condition.  These  vales,  divided  by  the 
Thames,  which  intersects  them,  are  geologically  one. 
The  gault  clay  crops  out  under  the  high  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  and  lower  occasional  escarpments  of  the 
upper  greensand.  The  underlying  lower  greensand, 
and  beds  of  the  upper  oolite,  divide  it  only  at  intervals 
from  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  this  again  is  only  par- 
tially divided  from  the  Oxford  clay  by  beds  of  the 
middle  oolite,  so  that  the  gault,  Kimmeridge,  and 
Oxford  clays  form  the  bulk  of  the  widely  extended 
surface  of  the  Vales  of  Aylesbury  and  White  Horse. 
The  richest  pastures  are,  as  a  rule,  on  the  Kimmeridge 
clay.  This  applies  to  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  famous 
for  its  butter,  and  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  where,  notwithstanding  the  milk  sent  to 
London,  cheese  is  now  made.  The  water  supply  in 
those  clay  districts  is  notoriously  deficient  and  bad.  In 
some  places  it  is  confined  to  surface  ponds  ;  in  others, 
where  the  clay  is  capped  with  gravel,  shallow  wells  too 
often  open  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cesspools,  and,  thus 
subject  to  contamination,  yield  an  uncertain  supply 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But,  fortunately  for  this 
district,  it  underlies  in  its  whole  length  the  chalk  and 
upper  greensand  range,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  water 
issues  by  springs  more  or  less  frequent  and  copious, 
and  form  brooks  which,  in  their  course  to  the  Thames, 
intersect  the  clay  district  through  which  they  flow. 
Now  that  all  England  is  placed  under  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  that  the  large  scale  Ordnance  Survey  is  in 
process  of  execution,  surely  something  might  be  done, 
not  only  to  determine,  but  to  regulate  and  economise, 
the  water  supply  of  such  districts.  Correct 
levels  and  sound  geological  knowledge  are  essen- 
tial to  determining  the  site  of  artesian  wells, 
which  in  a  few  instances  have  been  bored  with  success 
in  this  district.  Then  in  the  case  of  brooks  having 
their  sources  in  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  or 
lower  greensand  —  so  copious  in  some  cases  as  to 
drive  a  mill  a  short  distance  from  their  head,  then 
flowing  through  a  flat  clay  district  almost  destitute  of 
pure  water  —  though  the  adjustment  of  water  rights 
might  be  difficult,  the  value  to  many  places  where  it 
might  be  made  to  flow  would  be  beyond  price,  espe- 
cially for  dairy  purposes.  A  survey,  with  the  especial 
object  of  the  supply  of  water  in  all  its  bearings,  whether 
economical  or  sanitary,  would,  if  well  managed,  do 
much  towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  in  the  districts  themselves,  but  to 
the  country  at  large.  J.  C.  Clutterback,  Long  Willen- 
/tarn,  Sept.  15. 

"  The  Sewage  Difficulty,"  as  it  is  called,  is  now 
a  long  story,  though  not  an  old  one.  It  arises  out  of  a 
boon  conferred  upon  us  byBramah,  some  40  years  ago, 
without  regard  to  ulterior  consequences.  He  created 
a  Frankenstein,  and  we  cannot  lay  it.  Practical  pro- 
cesses are  condemned  by  science,  and  scientific  solutions 
have  failed  of  success.  Sewage  has  consequently 
become  like  "nobody's  dog;"  nobody  will  have  it, 
and  no  one  will  put  it  out  of  existence.  Hence  it  keeps 
running  about,  to  the  terror  of  many  and  the  benefit  of 
few,  or  none.  If  one  person  points  out  where  it  might 
be  housed,  another  shows  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
expelled.  If  an  individual  would  take  it  for  his 
personal  interest,  the  public  protest  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  theirs  ;  and  if  a  public  body  desires  to 
utilise  its  sewage,  it  is  denied  authority,  or  restrained 
by  injunctions.  Sanguine  and  scientific  individuals, 
utilising  companies,  and  ingenious  engineers,  seem  all 
alike  at  fault.  Then  who  is  to  solve  the  problem? 
Common  sense  and  the  instinct  of  the  public  have 
hitherto  been  ignored,  but  the  time  appears  to  have 
arrived  when  they  may  expect  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Science  alleges  that,  when  properly  applied,  sewage,  like 
royalty,  can  do  no  wrong  ;  but  facts  prove  that  it  never 
is  properly  applied,  and  always  does  a  great  deal  of 
wrong.  The  very  name  of  a  sewage  farm  wafts  its 
baneful  influence  over  miles  of  surrounding  country,  de- 
preciates the  value  of  property,  especially  if  it  has  the 
slightest  residential  element  in  it,  and  drives  population 
away.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  the  33  sewage 
farms  in  England,  and  never  came  within  smelling  dis- 
tance of  any  of  them  without  being  obliged  to  hold  my 
nose  with  my  fingers.  In  my  schoolboy  days  I  remem- 
ber when,  during  an  east  wind  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  fumes  of  the  Edinburgh  meadows,  two  miles  off, 
used  to  produce  commotion  in  the  town  council  and 
consternation  in  the  city  ;  and  several  times  within  the 
last  30  years,  when  the  dread  of  cholera  and  other 
epidemic  diseases  prevailed,  these  meadows,  notwith- 
standing their  great  pecuniary  value  (about  /"lo.ooo 
a  year  for  500  acres),  have  barely  escaped  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  authorities.  If  disinfectants 
and  deodorisers  were  used,  as  at  Carlisle,  these  evils 
might  be  mitigated  ;  but  they  are  incident  to  sewage 
irrigation,  and  seldom  absent  from  it  ;  and  while  they 
exist  sewage  farms  will  never  be  willingly  allowed,  nor 
sewage  produce  knowingly  consumed.  Who  would 
elect  to  consume  sewage  produce  in  preference  to  that 
more  naturally  grown  ?  No  one  if  they  knew  it,  thus 
necessitating  those  who  have  it  to  sell  to  dispose  of  it 
almost  by  stealth.  Seaweed,  farmyard,  and  other  solid 
manures,  have  first  to  decay,  and  became  incorporated 
with  the  soil  before  they  are  fit  for  the  food  of  plants, 
and  yet  they  give  a  perceptible  taste  to  esculents  and 


all  other  vegetables  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
How,  then,  can  we  escape  the  conviction  that  every 
root  and  green  thing  produced  by  sewage,  which  is 
applied,  not  to  the  soil,  as  in  the  case  of  solid  manures, 
but  direct  to  the  plants,  must  taste  of  its  constituent 
elements,  whatever  these  may  happen  to  be  ?  Three 
things,  then,  appear  clear: — 1st,  that  sewage  cannot 
inoffensively  be  applied  to  land,  as  we  know  it  is 
always  a  nuisance  ;  2ndly,  not  profitably,  because  we 
know  it  has  hitherto  entailed  serious  pecuniary  losses 
upon  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  account  ; 
3'ily,  that  sewage  produce  is  not  palatable  to  man, 
nor  safe  if  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of  milk, 
the  most  essential  food  of  the  young.  The  4000  cows 
mainly  fed  upon  sewage  grass  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  are  the  most  unhealthy  in  Europe, 
so  much  so,  that  out  of  563  insured  by  the  Agricul- 
turist Cattle  Insurance  Company,  when  it  existed,  the 
loss  was  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  Company  conse- 
quently refused  to  continue  the  insurance.  Every  one 
knows  the  effect  that  food  has  upon  mother's  milk,  and 
consequently  upon  children ;  and  that  Turnips, 
several  kinds  of  herbs,  and  other  food  given  to  milch 
cows,  renders  their  milk  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made 
from  it  unfit  for  human  food.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
milk  from  cows  fed  exclusively,  or  even  extensively,  on 
sewage  produce  can  be  used  without  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  consumers,  is  against  facts  and  reason  ; 
and  now  that  the  health  of  the  population  has  become 
a  subject  of  national  care  and  supervision,  the  use  of 
sewage  produce  should  be  restricted  to  horse  feeding 
and  rearing  and  feeding  stock,  and  only  allowed  to  milch 
cows  in  a  limited  quantity.  On  the  Wimbledon  Park 
Estate,  to  abate  a  nuisance,  I  ten  years  ago  intercepted 
the  sewage  of  the  town  from  the  lake,  and  applied  it  to 
20  acres,  the  produce  of  which  has  since  been  given 
with  impunity  to  100  milch  cows,  along  with  that  from 
200  acres  of  dry  land  ;  and  this  is  about  the  extent  to 
which,  I  think,  after  20  years'  experience,  it  can  be 
safely  used.  Sewage  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  national 
property,  and  no  one  can  have  any  interest  in  seeing  it 
wasted ;  but  to  claim  for  it  a  high  manurial  and 
pecuniary  value,  and  for  its  application  to  land 
immunity  from  danger  to  health,  can  only  help  to  lead 
many  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  a  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp," 
and  cause  a  continuous  loss  of  time  and  money, 
instead  of  bringing  about  a  sound  lasting  solution  of 
the  sewage  question,  "What  shall  we  do  with  it?" 
Sewage  at  the  fountain-head  should  be  valued  at  nil, 
and  when  we  come  to  take  a  more  rational  view  of  it 
than  at  present,  we  will  be  content  to  lay  it  quietly  to 
rest — with  a  profit,  if  possible,  without  it  if  not.  This 
is  the  rationale  of  sewage.  Thos.  C.  Scott,  19,  King's 
Arms  Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  August  30.  [The  first, 
second,  and  third  conclusions  given  in  Mr.  Scott's 
letter,  which  he  has  sent  to  us  after  publication  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  are,  we  believe,  not  one  of  them 
defensible.  Sewage  can  be  applied  inoffensively  and 
profitably  ;  and  that  sewage  produce  is  perfectly  whole- 
some is  proved  by  the  experience  of  both  Edinburgh, 
with  its  last  100  years'  experience  of  sewage  milk  an  1 
sewage  beef,  and  Merthyr,  with  its  experience  of 
sewage  vegetables.] 

Wc  append  the  following   letter,  which    Mr. 

James  Howard  has  addressed  to  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  on  Mr.  Scott's  letter.  He  says  : — I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  with  my  friend  Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  upon  the 
general  subject  of  sewage  and  sewage  farming.  I 
must  leave  to  others  the  task  of  dispelling  the  illusions 
under  which  Mr.  Scott  must  have  been  labouring 
when  he  penned  the  letter  which  appears  in  your 
columns  of  this  week,  and  on  which  you  have  com- 
mented in  your  leading  article.  I  wish  simply  to  join 
issue  with  Mr.  Scott  in  the  opinion  which  he  entertains 
that  sewage  farms  are  invariably  and  necessarily  a 
nuisance,  or,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  "  the  very 
name  of  a  sewage  farm  wafts  its  baneful  influences 
over  miles  of  surrounding  country."  Like  Mr.  Scott, 
I  have  visited  many  of  the  sewage  farms  of  England, 
and,  as  I  have  no  pecuniary  or  professional  interest  in 
the  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be  regarded  as  a  disin- 
terested witness.  My  object  in  visiting  sewage  farms 
was  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  which  of  the  many 
schemes  of  draining  and  sewage  utilisation  was 
the  best  to  recommend  for  adoption  at  Bedford, 
where  I  am  by  far  the  largest  ratepayer.  Like 
Mr.  Scott,  on  visiting  some  of  these  sewage  farms, 
I  have  ' '  been  obliged  to  hold  my  nose  with  my 
fingers  ;  "  but  on  others  not  the  slightest  effluvium  was 
traceable,  nor  is  my  experience  confined  to  occasional 
visits.  For  16  months  I  lived  upon  the  very  borders 
of  the  sewage  farm  in  the  adjoining  parish  to  Bedford  | 
and  which  farm  when  at  home  I  crossed  daily. 
Although  my  olfactories  are  very  sensitive,  I  never 
detected  the  slightest  offensive  smell,  or,  indeed,  any 
smell,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  some  stale  sewage 
was  being  applied.  Mr.  Scott,  when  writing  his  letter, 
had  evidently  forgotten  the  example  of  the  Bedford 
sewage  farm,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  walked  over  the 
farm  with  me  without  "being  obliged  to  hold  his  nose 
with  his  fingers,"  or  even  to  delect  any  effluvium  there- 
from. There  are  three  things  to  be  observed  in  sewage 
farming  which  I  would  impress  upon  all  who  arc 
interested  in  the  subject.  I.  The  larger  pieces  of  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage  should  be  separated.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  town  sewage  is  not  a  tenth 
of  the  quantity  persons  without   experience  suppose. 
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The  solid  matter  can  be  stopped  by  a  simple  grating 
or  filter,  or,  as  at  Croydon,  by  a  kind  of  revolving 
cullender,  the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win Latham,  C.E.  If  large  pieces  of  solid  matter 
are  taken  on  to  the  land  nuisance  will  inevitably  arise 
as  decomposition  takes  place.  2.  The  sewage  should 
be  used  fresh.  If  kept,  it  will  become  putrid,  and 
smell  most  offensively.  No  object  is  gained  by  neglect- 
ing to  apply  it  fresh  as  it  arrives  at  the  pumping  station 
or  farm.  3.  The  sewage  should  be  applied  only  so 
fast  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  land  can  absorb  it.  If 
these  three  simple  rules  are  observed,  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  only  will  no  nuisance  arise  from  sewage  farm- 
ing, but  the  produce  of  the  farm  will  be  just  as  whole- 
some as  from  land  manured  in  any  other  way.  Surely 
Mr.  Scott  will  find  no  agricultural  chemist  to  support 
him  in  his  assumption  that  the  nutrition  of  plants  can- 
not be  derived  from,  or  supplied  by,  manure  in  a  liquid 
as  well  as  in  a  solid  form.  I  regret  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Scott's  letter,  for  the  reason  that  the  local  authori- 
ties of  cities  and  towns  are  slow  enough  to  move  in 
this  sewage  question,  without  having  excuses  for  delay, 
furnished  by  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  an  agricultural 
authority,  fames  Howard,  Clapham  Park,  Bedford, 
Sept.  13. 

Coarse  Sewage  Grass. — In  these  days  of  sewage 
questions  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  one — ■ 
Why,  at  the  public  sales  of  the  sewage  lands  about 
Edinburgh,  the  old  meadows  that  have  been  down  for 
many,  many  years,  and  are  a  mass  of  all  the  coarse 
natural  grasses  and  weeds,  bring  1 5  and  20  per  cent, 
per  acre  more  than  the  very  best  highly  cultivated 
fields  of  Clover  and  Rye-grass  without  a  weed  in  them  ? 
I  should  like  you  to  put  this  question  to  your  readers. 
IVm.  SMrving,  Walton  Nurseries,  Liverpool.  [Will 
any  of  our  Edinburgh  readers  state  what  are  now  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  We  believe  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  of  late  years  to  get  rid  of  the  crowfoot, 
nevertheless  it  certainly  was  remarkable  to  see  what 
enormous  prices  were  given  in  spring  time  for  the  very 
coarse  herbage  of  the  several  plots.] 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  as  a  Fodder  Plant. 
— Perhaps,  after  the  recommendation  of  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Forsyth,  farmers  may  be  induced  to 
give  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  a  trial  on  a  few  acres  ; 
and  I  feel  confident,  as  I  stated  in  your  columns  some 
time  back,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  of  its  value 
as  a  cattle-feeder.  As  one  of  the  first  who  grew  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  for  the  London  markets,  I  can 
fully  endorse  what  Mr.  Forsyth  says  as  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, although,  as  a  market  gardener's  crop, 
there  is  too  much  waste  attending  it ;  but  I  do  not 
not  quite  agree  with  him  in  using  it  solely  as  a  green 
crop ;  for  if  the  haulm  is  left  till  it  attains  its  full 
growth,  the  bulk  would  be  more  than  could  be  con- 
sumed while  green,  and  if  cut  before,  the  tubers  would 
be  sacrificed.  My  plan  has  been  to  endeavour  to  save 
both  the  tops  and  roots  by  leaving  the  haulm  until  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  before  any  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  and,  choosing  a  dry  day,  cut  it  about  a  foot  or 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  stack  it  directly, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  dry  ;  and,  if  the  layers  are 
crossed,  they  can  be  cut  out  with  the  knife  the  same  as 
hay  all  through  the  winter,  when  fodder  is  most  scarce. 
The  roots  can  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  forked  out  as 
wanted — for  the  hardest  frost  never  injures  them — or 
they  can  be  taken  up  and  pitted.  The  thick  part  of 
the  roots,  if  shaken  clear  from  mould  and  stacked  in 
a  dry  place,  will  save  the  expense  of  fuel  in  boiling  the 
roots — no  trifling  consideration  in  the  present  state  of 
the  coal  market.  I  have  boiled  the  roots  for  pig- 
feeding  many  years,  and  have  never  found  the  liquor 
injurious.  My  plan  has  always  been  to  leave  the 
Artichokes  in  the  copper  all  night,  and  mix  them  with 
the  other  food  the  following  morning,  when  you  could 
cut  them  out  like  a  jelly.  For  "  barren  sand  watered 
with  sewage  "  I  don't  think  you  could  find  a  better 
crop,  for  where  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke  won't  grow 
there  is  very  little  else  that  will,  although,  of  course, 
the  better  the  soil  the  better  the  crop.  London  Market 
Gardener. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sir 
Allen  Walsh  said  he  had  drawn  up  a  report  about 
the  late  cattle  show  at  Waterford,  with  some  ideas  that 
had  occurred  to  him  that  might  improve  their  mode  of 
proceeding  in  future.  He  wished  merely  to  read  the 
report,  and  that  no  action  should  be  taken  upon  the 
subject  at  present ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  suggestions 
he  had  made,  he  would  ask  that  they  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  for  consideration  at  some  future  period  : — 

"  The  late  show  of  the  Society,  held  at  Waterford, 
may  be  considered  fairly  successful.  The  weather  was 
favourable,  and  the  attendance  numerous. 

"  Catilt. — The  entries  in  the  cattle  classes  were  small 
in  number,  both  as  compared  with  those  at  Belfast,  in 
1872,  and  at  previous  shows  of  the  Society  ;  but  though 
few  in  number,  the  quality  of  the  animals  exhibited  was 
remarkably  good. 

"  Sheep.— The  sheep  classes  were  fairly  filled,  and  the 
pens,  with  few  exceptions,  of  superior  quality.  The 
value  of  the  prizes  offered  in  the  sheep  classes  is  smaller 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  this  is  unavoidable,  unless  the 


funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Premium-sheet  Committee  are 
increased. 

"  Swine,  &><:.—  The  show  of  swine,  though  limited  in 
numbers,  contained  animals  of  great  superiority.  The 
poultry  show  was  large  and  good,  and  dairy  produce  was 
well  represented. 

"Norses. — With  the  exception  of  the  shows  held  in 
Dublin  in  the  years  1867  and  1871,  the  horse  classes  were 
better  filled  than  at  any  of  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the 
Society. 

"  Tenant-farmers'  Classes. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  competition  in  the  tenant-farmers'  classes  was  so 
limited.  In  cattle  there  were  only  six  entries  in  three 
classes  to  compete  for  seven  prizes  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  ^31.  In  sheep  there  were  five  entries  to  compete  for 
four  prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  ,£16.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  state  that  no  case  of  sickness  occurred 
among  the  stock  exhibited  at  the  show. 

''  Implements. — The  show  of  implements  was  varied 
and  extensive.  The  '  laid  corn  lifters  '  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hughes,  Brampton  Ash,  Market  Harborough,  to 
be  attached  to  reaping  machines  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
laid  corn  before  it  reaches  the  knives,  are  a  most  ingenious 
contrivance,  and  appear  likely  to  carry  out  effectually  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  Should  such  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  they  will  be  a  great  boon  to  agri- 
culturists throughout  the  country. 

"  Objections,  b*c. — I  have  called  attention  to  some 
matters  of  detail,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  future 
shows,  in  another  paper. 

"  Allen  J.  Walsh, 
"  Director  of  Showyard  at  Waterford." 

This  report  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
items  : — ■ 

"  Objections. — Many  objections  of  a  trivial  nature  are 
made  and  brought  forward  before  the  Council.  The  dis- 
posal of  them  often  takes  up  time  that  can  badly  be 
spared,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  make  some  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system.  With  this  view  I  would 
suggest :  1st.  That  the  stewards  of  the  Society  accom- 
panying the  judges  notify  to  the  successful  competitors  in 
each  class  the  decision  of  the  judges  immediately  after 
they  have  made  their  award.  2d.  That  all  notices  of 
objection  must  be  made,  in  writing,  to  the  steward  of  the 
Society  in  charge  of  the  class  within  half-an-hour  after 
the  judges  have  given  their  decision.  The  stewards  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  Either  party  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  lodge  an  appeal  to  the  Council  against 
his   decision  up  to  12  o'clock  on  the   succeeding  day, 

depositing  with  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  £ ,  which,  or 

any  portion  the  Council  shall  think  fit,  may  be  forfeited, 
in  case  the  decision  of  the  steward  is  confirmed. 

"Jumping  Prises. — Many  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  propriety  of  awarding  prizes  for  jumping  at  a 
cattle  show.  Should  the  Society  decide  on  continuing 
this  practice,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  solely  under  the  direction  and  responsibility 
of  the  Society's  officers,  and  not  by  the  local  committee. 

"  Local  Committee's  Prises. — The  Society  should  also  ' 
be  the  medium  of  paying  such  '  local  committee's  prizes ' 
as  may  be  offered,  the  amount  of  these  prizes  being 
lodged  with  the  Society's  bankers  at  the  same  time  as 
the  sum  payable  by  the  local  committee  under  their 
agreement  with  the  Society.  The  judges'  lodgings  ought 
to  be  provided  by  the  Society,  as  much  dissatisfaction  has 
from  time  to  time  been  expressed  by  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen at  the  accommodation  provided  for  them  under 
the  present  system.  A  larger  sum  per  foot  should  be 
charged  to  exhibitors  of  implements  for  the  space  afforded 
them.  When  the  present  sum  of  o.s.  per  lineal  foot  of 
shedding  was  originally  fixed,  it  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  incurred  in  providing  cover.  Owing  to  the 
recent  rise  in  prices,  this  scale  is  insufficient,  and  should 
be  revised.  The  stewards  of  the  different  classes,  but 
particularly  the  steward  of  implements,  should  be  invited 
to  report  specially  to  the  Society  on  the  different  depart- 
ments. These  suggestions  did  not  embrace  all  the  things 
that  might  require  revision.  They  were  merely  such  as 
occurred  to  himself." 

Mr.  H.  J.  MacFarlane  said  he  thought  Sir 
Allen  Walsh  would  effect  a  great  deal  of  good  by 
giving  the  Council  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  that 
occurred  to  him  during  the  show.  With  his  oppor- 
tunities he  could  see  more  than  any  steward,  and  he 
(Mr.  MacFarlane)  would  ask  not  only  that  he  would 
lay  the  report  on  the  table,  but  the  whole  matter  should 
be  brought  forward  at  a  future  Council  meeting,  and 
that  these  reports  should  be  read  again.  He  moved 
that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  for  a  month,  and  that 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  communicated  to 
Sir  Allen  Walsh  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  drawing  up 
this  luminous  report,  and  for  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  various  points  that 
required  improvement. 


MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL. 
The  Society  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
consists  of  two  combined  associations,  one  established 
in  Manchester  as  far  back  as  1767,  and  the  other 
having  rather  a  feeble  life  in  Liverpool  some  30  or 
40  years  ago.  Assuming  that  union  would  be  strength, 
they  joined  their  forces  in  1847,  and  their  history  since 
has  been  one  of  uniformly  growing  success.  Even  as 
late  as  1857,  however,  when  the  exhibition  was  held 
at  Warrington,  the  total  receipts  were  only  ^220,  and 
the  entries  706  ;  while  in  1871,  when  Liverpool  was 
the  place  appointed,  nearly  ^5000  was  realised,  and 
the  entries  were  4257.  Last  year  the  show  was  held 
at  Bolton,  a  place  which  better  bears  comparison  with 
Chester,  and  then  the  receipts  were  ^"2608,  and  the 
entries  reached  a  total  of  2662.  This  year  the  entries 
reach  3832,  in  the  following  proportions  : — Horned 
cattle  (including   18   Shorthorns  and   17  pure  Welsh 


cattle),  194;  horses  (including  44  hunters),  257;  sheep, 
183;  pigs,  114;  poultry,  216;  pigeons,  116;  dogs, 
193;  grain  and  roots,  126;  cheese  and  butter,  160; 
special  prizes,  13 ;  implements,  &c,  2260.  Total, 
3832.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  poultry  classes  that  any 
falling  off  has  made  itself  apparent.  At  the  same  time 
the  entries  of  stock  are  immensely  larger,  and  those  of 
implements  have  grown. 

The  show  ground  consisted  of  iS  acres  on  the 
Roodee,  or  race-course — an  inclosure  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  same  spot  in 
184S  ;  and  the  stables  for  horses,  and  canvas- roofed 
sheds  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  dogs,  grain  and 
roots,  cheese  and  butter,  implements,  seeds,  and  mis- 
cellaneous wares,  occupied  a  space  of  10,000  feet  lineal. 
A  grand  stand  for  3000  people  overlooked  the  ring,  in 
which  judging  of  horses  and  the  parading  and  leaping 
of  the  hunters  were  seen. 

There  were  public  trials  of  steam  ploughs  and  other 
implements  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Roberts,  at  Saltney, 
Prizes  were  offered  for  "  the  best  application  of  steam 
power  for  the  cultivation  of  land  on  farms  of  about 
250  acres."  The  contest  was  between  the  stationary 
engine  and  wire-rope  tackle  of  Messrs.  Barford  & 
Perkins,  of  Peterborough,  and  three  sets  of  stationary 
engines  and  flying  manilla  rope  apparatus — one  entered 
by  the  Ravensthorpe  Engineering  Company,  of  Mir- 
field,  Yorkshire ;  and  two  entered  by  Mr.  T.  R.  H. 
Fisken,  of  Leeds.  The  judges — Messrs.  John  Hemsley, 
John  Coleman,  and  John  Algernon  Clarke — awarded 
the  1st  prize  of  £$0  to  Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins  for 
their  apparatus,  costing,  without  the  engine  or  imple- 
ment, 2*335  J  tne  2C*  prize  of  ^"30  to  the  Ravensthorpe 
Engineering  Company  for  their  apparatus,  costing,  with- 
out the  engine  or  implement,  ,£290  ;  and  the  3d  prize  of 
£2$  to  Mr.  Fisken  for  his  apparatus,  costing  also  ^290. 
The  judges  —  Messrs.  Teasdale  and  R.  Mawdsley 
— awarded  the  1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Son,  of 
Wellington,  and  the  2d  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  of 
Sandbach,  for  implements  which  plough  and  prepare 
land  for  sowing  at  one  operation,  and  a  prize  to  Mr. 
Davey,  of  Crofthole,  St.  Germain's,  for  the  best  turn- 
wrist  plough.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  by  the 
public  in  the  trial  of  potato  diggers,  but  the  judges — 
Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  William  Wise — did  not  find 
sufficient  novelty  or  merit  to  warrant  an  award  of  the 
1st  prize.  A  division  of  the  ^20  was  made  between 
Messrs.  S.  Corbett  Sc  Son,  Corbett  &  Peel,  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  George  Lewis,  of  Sandbach  ;  and  T.  Hunter, 
of  Maybole,  Ayrshire.  In  the  show  there  were  158 
stands,  numbering  2261  entries.  The  principal  exhi- 
bitors were— James  Carter  &  Co.,  James  Dixon  &  Sons, 
F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  all  three  firms  exhibiting 
large  and  fine  collections  of  roots,  seeds,  &c.  ;  Ashby, 
Jeffery  &  Luke,  Barford  &  Perkins,  J.  Le  Butt,  J. 
Coultas,  John  Fowler  &  Co.,  Harrison,  M'Gregor  & 
Co.,  R.  Hornsby  &  Sons,  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Ransome, 
Sims  &  Head,  'W.  M.  Nicholson  &  Son,  Picksley, 
Sims  &  Co.,  Robey  &:  Co.,  Woods,  Cocksedge  &  Co., 
Charles  Thorn,  Richmond  &  Chandler,  Proctor 
&  Ryland,  &c. 

Monday  was  a  brilliant  day,  but  Tuesday  was  as 
wet  and  dismal  as  could  well  be.  The  Roodee  was 
simply  transformed  into  a  swamp.  Wednesday  opened 
cheerily,  and  continued  fine  throughout  the  day.  On 
Thursday  the  weather  was  very  fine.  The  consequence 
was  a  large  attendance  and  good  receipts,  both  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  stands. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards,  for  which,  with 
the  above  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chester 
paper : — 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorned   Breed. 

(Open  for  competition  to  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Bull,  above  2  years  old. — 1st,  William  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton, 

York  :  2d,  Edgar  Musgrove,  Ormskirk  ;  3d,  Geo.  Fox,  Harcfield, 

Wilmslow. 

Bull,  above  1  but  under  2  years  old. — 1st,  William  Linton  : 
2d,  Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Halt  ;  3d,  T.  H.  Bland,  Market 
Harboro'. 

Bull  Calf,  above  6  but  under  12  months  old.-  1st,  Robert 
Thompson,  Blackpool. 

Cow,  about  3  years  old,  in-milk  or  in-calf.  —  1st  and  2d, 
Thomas  Statter  ;  3d,  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd. 

Heifer,  2  but  under  3  years  old. — 1st,  Thomas  Statter  :  2d, 
T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Cattcrick ;  3d,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rhodes 
House. 

Heifer,  above  1  but  under  2  years  old. — ist.T.  H.  Hutchinson: 

2d,  John  Downing,  Fermoy,  Cork  ;  3d,  Charles  William  Brierley. 

Heifer  Calf,    above  6  but  under  12  months  old.  —  1st,  T.  H. 

Hutchinson  ;    2d,    Thomas    Comber,    Newton-le-Willows ;     3d, 

Thomas  Statter. 

Other  Breeds. 

Best  Bull  of  any  breed,  belonging  to  a  landlord  that  is  allowed 
to  serve  the  cows  of  his  tenants  gratis.  —  John  Talbot  Clifton, 
Lytham  Hall. 

French  or  Channel  Islands  Bull,  of  any  age.— T.  H.  Miller, 
Singleton,  Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Ayrshire  Bull,  of  any  age.— Thomas  Statter. 

Hereford  Bull,  of  any  age. — R.  Tanner,  Frodesley,  Dorrington. 

Hereford  Cow  or  Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf.  — 1st,  R.  Tanner. 

French  or  Channel  Islands  Cow  or  Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf.— 
1st,  George  Maples,  jun.,  Wavertree;  2d,  T.  H.  Miller,  Poulton- 
le-Fylde. 

Ayrshire  Cow  or  Heifer  in-milk  or  in-calf.  — rst,  Thomas 
Statter  ;  2d,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres. 

(Open  to  tenant  farmers  resident  in  the  Society's  district,  or 
any  part  of  North  Wales.) 

Bull,  above  2  years  old. — int,  Richard  Barnett,  Winsford  ;  2d, 
Edward  Jones,  Welshpool  ;  3d,  James  Goolden,  Altrincham. 

Bull,  above  1  but  under  2  years  old. — 1st,  George  Cooke, 
Handley;  2d,  John  Roberts,  Saltney;  3d,  William  Pickering, 
Poulton. 

Bull    Calf,    above  6  but   under    12    months   old.  —  1st,    Robert 
Thompson,    Blackpool ;  2d,  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Sons,  Dutton 
3d,  Jonn  Cheers,  Barrow,  Chester. 
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Cow,  above  3  years  old,  in-milk  or  in-calf. — ist,  Richard  Bar- 
nett,  Wettenhall  Hall ;  2d,  Nathan  Ellison,  Sutton,  St.  Helen's  ; 
3d,  Richard  Barnett. 

Heifer,  2  but  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — 1st  and  2d,  James 
Goolden,  Clay  House,  Hale  ;  3d,  W.  B.  Burnham,  Spital 
Cottage,  Birkenhead. 

Heifer,  1  hut  under  2  years  old.— 1st,  William  Bale,  Thornton 
Lodge ;  ad,  James  Goolden,  Hale ;  3d,  Richard  Kynaston, 
Thornton  Hough. 

Pairs  of  Heifer  Calves,  of  Exhibitor's  own  rearing,  under 
12  months  old. — 1st,  James  Dickinson,  Upholland  ;  2d,  Thomas 
Finchett,  Rushton  ;  3d,  C.  F.  Cogswell,  Eastham. 

HORSES. 

(Open  to  general  competition.) 

Stallions,  thoroughbred,  for  getting  weight-carrying  hunters. — 
1st,  R.  C.  Naylor,  Chester ;  2d,  Abraham  Lund,  Bolton-le- 
Moors  ;  3d,  William  Johnson,  Chester. 

Stallions,  for  getting  horses  for  carriage  purposes.  —  1st, 
William  Moscley,  Sandbach. 

Stallions  for  getting  roadsters. — 1st,  Thomas  Statter  ;  2d, 
Thos.  Parker,  Aldford. 

Pony  stallion,  not  exceeding  13  hands  2  inches. — Tst,  E.  H. 
Marfleet,  Newark ;  2d,  T.  W.  Denton,  Chester  ;  3d,  Peter 
Aspinall,  Manchester. 

Roadsters,  Mare  or  Gelding,  above  14  hands  2  inches.— 1st, 
Christopher  W.  Witson,  Kendal  ;  2d,  H.  A.  Clark,  Aspatria, 
Carlisle;  3d,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.  G. 

Roadsters,  Cobs  or  Geldings,  13  hands  2  inches,  and  under 
14  hands  a  inches. — 1st,  Joseph  R.  Bridson,  Bolton  ;  2d,  Thos. 
Finchatt-Maddock,  Chester ;  3d,  C.  F.  Cogswell,  Eastham. 

Harness  Horses. — 1st,  Thomas  Statter;  2d,  Colonel  Kennard, 
Birkenhead  ;  3d,  James  Wright,  Chester, 

Hunters. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  equal  to  carry  14  stone. — ist,  William  Arm- 
strong, Kendal  ;  2d,  Joseph  Fearon,  Whit»haven  ;  3d,  Alfred 
Woodhead,  Bowden. 

For  leaping  over  hurdles  and  water,  14  stone.  —  ist,  T.  W. 
Denton,  Newbold  ;  2d,  Thomas  Nunnerly,  Whitchurch  ;  3d,  T. 
W.  Denton. 

(Light)  Mare  or  Gelding,  up  to  12  stone. — ist,  T.  H.  Hutchin- 
son ;  2d,  T.  H.  Newton,  Oldfield ;  3d,  Thomas  Percival, 
Wansford. 

Cart  Horses. 

Stallions  for  getting  heavy  cart  or  waggon  horses. — ist, 
Messrs.  Yeomans,  Four  Ashes,  Wolverhampton  ;  2d  and  3d, 
Thomas  Statter. 

Stallion  Colts,  foaled  in  1871,  for  getting  heavy  cart  or  waggon 
horses. — ist,  Thomas  Statter  ;  2d,  Joseph  and  James  Wylde, 
Stockport ;  3d,  William  Davies,  Llanymynech. 

Stallion  Colts,  foaled  in  1872,  for  getting  heavy  cart  or  waggon 
horses.  —  ist,  Edward  Herd,  Middlewich. 

Pairs  of  Horses  (mares  or  geldings)  most  suitable  for  farm 
work,  property  of  tenant-farmers  principally  dependent  on 
farming. — ist,  Thos.  Lowe,  Calverlcy  Hall,  Handley ;  2d, 
James  Wright,  Minshull  Mills,  Cheshire. 

Cart  Horse,  4  years  old  or  upwards  (mare  or  gelding),  property 
of  tenant-farmers  principally  dependent  on  farming. — ist,  R. 
Nicholson,  jun.,  Blacon  Point,  Chester;  2d,  William  Birch, 
Aintree  ;  3d,  R.  Nicholson,  jun. 

Pairs  of  Waggon  Horses  (mares  or  geldings)  most  suitable  for 
heavy  town  work,  open  to  general  competition. — ist  and  2d, 
C.  W.  Brierley ;  3d,  Robert  Blezard 

Cart  Horse,  4  years  old  or  upwards  (mare  or  gelding),  open  to 
general  competition. — ist  and  2d,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Three  years  old  Cart  Breed  (gelding  or  filly)  open  to  general 
competition. — ist,  Thomas  Statter ;  2d,  James  Waterworth, 
Wigan  ;  3d,  Thomas  Statter. 

Two-year-old  Cart  Breed  (gelding  or  filly),  open  to  general 
competition. — ist,  James  Maddock,  Chester;  2d,  Wm.  Darby- 
shire,  Warrington  ;  3d,  Edward  Jones,  Bank  Pool  Quay. 

'One-year-old  Cart  Breed  (gelding  or  filly),  open  to  general 
competition. — ist,  Edward  Jones  ;  2d,  Thomas  Lewis,  Helsby ; 
3d,  John  Roberts,  Saltney. 

Foals  of  Cart  Breed,  bom  since  January  1. — ist,  Thomas 
Statter  ;  2d,  John  Roberts. 

Brood  Mares,  for  breeding  cart  horses,  with  foal  sucking. — 
ist,  Arthur  Potts,  Hoole  Hall,  Chester  ;  2d,  Thomas  Statter, 
Stand  Hall ;  3d,  Joseph  Pover,  Elton  Hall,  Chester. 

SHEEP. 

Shropshires. 

(Open  to  general  competition.) 

Shearling  Ram. — ist,  Charles  Byrd,  Littywood  ;  2d,  William 
Baker,  Atherstone;  3d,  R.  Tanner,  Frodeslcy. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age. — ist,  Thomas  Nock,  Sutton  House  ; 
2d,  William  Baker;  3d,  R.  Tanner. 

Ram  Lamb. — ist,  William  Baker;  2d,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Kenyon  ;  3d,  Charles  Byrd. 

Three  Shearling  Ewes.— ist,  Sarah  Beach,  The  Hattons  ;  2d, 
William  Baker  ;  3d,  Thomas  Nock. 

Three  Ewes,  having  reared  lambs  this  year. — ist,  Thomas 
Nock  ;  2d,  William  Baker ;  3d,  Samuel  C.  Pilgrim. 

Three  Ewe  Lambs.— ist,  William  Baker  ;  2d,  Charles  Byrd  ; 
3d,  Sarah  Beach. 

Leicesters. 

Shearling  Ram.— ist,  2d,  and  3d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor 
House. 

Ram,  of  any  other  age,— ist,  2d,  and  3d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Ram  Lamb. — ist,  2d,  and  3d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

Three  Shearling  Ewes.  — ist  and  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson;  3d, 
John  Cheers. 

Three  Ewes,  having  reared  lambs  this  year. — ist  and  ad, 
T.  H.  Hutchinson  ;  3d,  John  Talbot  Clifton,  Lytham  Hall. 

Three  Ewe  Lambs.— ist  and  2d,  T.  H.  Hutchinson. 

PIGS. 
(Open  to  General  Competition.) 

Boar,  of  large  white  breed,  above  1  year  old.— ist,  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  ;  2d,  R.  E.  Duckering,  Northorpe  ;  3d,  C.  R.  N. 
Beswicke-Royds,  Littlcborough. 

Breeding  Sow,  of  large  white  breed,  above  1  year  old.  — ist. 
Earl  of  Ellesmere ;  2d,  R.  E.  Duckering,  Northorpe ;  3d, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds. 

Boar  Pig,  of  large  white  breed,  under  i  year  old.— ist  and 
2d,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds  ;  3d,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Pair  of  Sow  Pigs,  of  large  white  breed,  under  1  year  old. — ist 
and  2d,  R.  E.  Duckering, 

Boar,  of  small  white  breed,  above  1  year  old. — ist,  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  ;  2d,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds. 

Breeding  Sow,  of  small  white  breed,  above  1  year  old. — ist  and 
2d,  Earl  of  Ellesmere  ;  3d,  C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds. 

Boar  Pig,  of  small  white  breed,  under  1  year  old.— ist  and  2d, 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  ;  3d,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Pair  of  Sow  Pigs,  of  small  white  breed,  under  1  year  old. — ist, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds  ;  2d  and  3d,  R.  E.  Duckering. 

Boar,  of  the  middle  breed,  above  1  yeai  old. — ist  and  2d,  Earl 
of  Ellesmere. 

Breeding  Sow,  of  the  middle  breed,  above  1  year  old. — ist, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds ;  2d,  Earl  of  Ellesmere  ;  3d,  R.  E. 
Duckering. 

Boar  Pig,  of  the  middle  breed,  under  1  year  old.— ist  and  2d, 
Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Pair  of  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  middle  breed,  under  1  year  old.— ist, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds  ;  id,  Earl  of  Ellesmere ;  3d,  R,  E. 
Duckering. 


Boar,  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  above  1  year  old. — ist  and  2d, 
John  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long  Compton,  Shipstonon-Stour  ;  3d, 
John  J.  Briscoe,  Thornton  Hall,  Childer  Thornton,  Chester. 

Breeding  Sow,  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  above  1  year  old. — ist, 
John  Wheeler  &  Sons  ;  2d,  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  Moat 
House,  Tarporley ;  3d,  Lady  Elizabeth  Grosvenor,  Moat  House. 

Boar,  improved  Essex,  above  1  year  old.— ist,  C.  R.  N.  Bes- 
wicke-Royds ;  2d  and  3d,  John  Wheeler  &  Sons. 

Breeding  Sow,  improved  Essex,  above  1  year  old. — ist  and  2d, 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds ;  3d,  John  Wheeler  &  Sons. 

Pair  of  Sow  Pigs,  improved  Essex,  under  1  year  old. — ist, 
R.  E.  Duckering ;  2d,  John  Wheeler  &  Sons ;  3d,  Thomas 
Comber,  Redcliffe,  Newton-le-Willows. 

Boar  of  any  breed,  belonging  to  landlords  in  the  district,  that 
is  allowed  to  serve  the  sows  of  their  tenantry  gratis. — Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  K.G. 

Cheese  and  Butter. — Any  one  who  understood  the 
magnitude  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Society's 
operations,  and  the  eager  spirit  of  competition  which 
exists  among  the  cheese  makers  of  Cheshire,  would 
have  prophesied  a  large  show  of  cheese,  but  the  quan- 
tity actually  sent  to  the  ground  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
100  entries— a  number  which  finds  no  parallel  until  we 
go  back  as  far  as  the  Royal  in  1S58,  where  there  were 
191  entries  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  60  for  the  champion  prizes.  The  two 
1st  prizes  for  large  cheese  went  to  Cheshire  men,  and 
the  3d  to  a  Scotchman,  who  showed  four  uncoloured 
specimens  of  good  weight.  In  the  smaller  class  Mr. 
Comes,  of  Hurleston,  stood  1st  here,  as  he  had  done 
at  Tarporley  the  previous  week  ;  and  both  the  remain- 
ing prizes  fell  to  Cheshire.  There  was  some  little 
curiosity  as  to  how  the  award  would  be  made  in  the 
open  class  for  "home  or  foreign  make  ;"  and  here  the 
Scotch  cheese  took  ist  place,  and  Cheshire  was  2d 
and  3d.  There  was  a  good  proportion  of  American 
shown  in  this  class,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Of  butter  there  was  an  excellent  show,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  The  following  are  the  awards 
for  both  cheese  and  butter  ; — 

Lot  of  four  cheeses,  any  colour,  above  50  lb.  each,  made  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  — ist,  William  Friar,  Horton-cum- 
Peel,  Tarvin  ;  2d,  Edward  Fitton,  Eaton,  Tarporley. 

Lot  of  four  cheeses,  under  50  lb.,  made  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. — ist,  John  Cornes,  New  Farm,  Hurlestone  ; 
2d,  Joseph  Jones,  Two  Mile  House,  Marlston,  Chester  ;  3d, 
Thomas  Booth,  Weetwood  Cottage,  Tarporley. 

Lot  of  four  cheeses  of  home  or  foreign  make  above  40  lb. 
weight  each.  —  ist,  Matthew  Hannah,  Airies,  Kircolmn-by- 
Stranraer ;  2d,  Sarah  Prince  Hatton,  Tattenhall,  Chester  ;  3d, 
John  Barker,  Rushton,  Tarporley. 

Six  half-pounds  of  fresh  butter,  production  of  exhibitor's  own 
dairy. — ist,  Rev.  A.  Wright,  Tilston  Rectory  (extra  prize  of  ,£5): 
2d,  Gilbert  Halsall,  Hale  Bank,  Warrington  ;  3d,  John  Jones, 
Pigeon  House,  Trewern,  near  Welshpool  ;  4th,  Thomas  Booth, 
Weetwood  Cottage,  Tarporley. 

Pot  or  crock  of  butter  of  not  less  than  141b. — ist,  Solomon 
Etchells,  Willott  Hall,  Butley  :  2d,  John  Jones,  Pigeon  House, 
Trewern  ;  3d,  Robert  Barr,  Craighall,  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire  ; 
4th,  John  Davies,  Lodge  Farm, 


WA  YLAND. 

At  the  annual  dinner  last  week,  at  Wayland,  Lord 
Walsingham,  the  Chairman,  said  : — 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  treading  upon  too  dangerous 
ground,  or  rendering  myself  liable  to  any  serious  con- 
tradiction, if  I  say  that  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  this  will  be  an  exceptionally  favourable  year  for 
West  Norfolk.  The  price  of  corn  is  high,  and  judging 
from  the  reports  of  the  harvest  in  other  counties,  where 
they  certainly  have  been  less  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
it  is  not  at  present  likely  to  be  lower.  In  Yorkshire  I 
found  this  morning  that  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  still  out, 
and  that  some  is  even  still  uncut,  while  near  Cambridge 
I  was  told  the  other  day  that,  owing  to  the  constant 
rain,  much  of  it  has  begun  to  grow  upon  the  ground. 
Moreover,  although  the  American  supply  may  be 
expected  to  increase,  I  am  told  by  a  French  gentleman 
who  was  at  Merton  the  other  day,  and  who  farms  a 
considerable  acreage  in  his  own  country,  that  the  yield 
in  France  will  be  considerably  below  the  average,  and 
near  40  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
high  rate  of  wages  now  being  paid  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  may  be  expected  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  meat.  Mr.  Read  recommended  at  Norwich  the  other 
day  that  farmers  should  grow  more  meat  and  less  corn, 
and  that  land  should  be  laid  down  again  in  sheepwalk 
to  promote  that  object.  But  in  this  light  land  district  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  every  fourth  year,  under 
our  present  four-course  system,  a  farmer  can  grow 
more  green  crops  than  the  same  land  will  produce  in 
the  whole  four  years  if  laid  down  in  grass.  Therefore, 
although  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Read  that  it  will  pay 
us  well  to  grow  as  much  meat  as  possible,  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  in  this  district 
sheepwalk  will  better  enable  us  to  do  so  than  arable 
land.  Touching  the  price  of  meat — but  this  you  must 
take  only  on  hearsay — I  am  told  that,  whether  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  cause  of 
refinement,  or  whether  owing  to  the  highly  sensitive 
and  delicate  state  of  the  palates  and  stomachs  of  a  class 
who,  in  these  flush  times,  allow  themselves  an  extra 
glass  of  grog  or  two  at  night,  the  mining  and  manufac- 
turing population  can  detect  in  a  moment  the  flavour 
of  a  Long-woolled  sheep,  and  will  only  allow  their 
butchers  to  supply  them  with  the  best  parts  of  beef,  or 
chops  of  the  best  Southdown  and  cross-bred  mutton 
for  breakfast.  The  breeders  of  Short-woolled  sheep  in 
Norfolk  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  supply  the  demand. 
Well,  any  benefit  which  we  may  derive  from  high 
prices  will  only  help  in  some  degree  to  make  up  to 
us  the  increase  our  home  expenses.  But  the  balance 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  properly  adjusted. 


No  one  will  accuse  me  of  speaking  from  a  politica 
or  party  spirit,  if  I  say  that  we  have  a  Government 
whose  proceedings  have  not  been  marked  by  any 
special  show  of  favour  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I 
can  very  shortly  give  you  an  illustration.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  of  the  Education  Department, 
who  have  considered  it  their  duty  under  the  new 
Education  Act  to  require  school  accommodation  in 
some  of  these  neighbouring  parishes  for  nearly  double 
the  number  of  children  who  can  ever  be  proved  to  have 
attended  school  at  any  one  time  hitherto,  and  which 
must  entail  more  than  double  the  expense  of  the  present 
existing  means  of  education,  I  propose  to  provide  the 
necessary  buildings  and  the  funds  required  for  carrying 
on  the  schools  in  some  three  or  four  different  parishes. 
In  one  of  these  parishes,  after  being  put  to  considerable 
expense  about  school  fittings  and  other  alterations,  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  subscribe  for  an  harmonium,  and 
on  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  discordant 
machinery  into  a  hitherto  quiet  and  inoffensive  school, 
I  was  told  the  inspector  would  require  the  children  to 
have  received  some  instruction  in  music  before  they 
could  earn  the  usual  Government  grant.  Now,  if  that 
is  the  style  of  education  that  we  are  to  provide  for 
our  agricultural  population,  I  say  we  are  put  to  wilful 
and  unnecessary  expense.  I  will  only  add  that,  in  the 
instance  to  which  I  refer,  there  happens  to  be  already 
a  harmonium  in  the  church  less  than  300  yards  from 
the  school,  and  that,  with  all  respect  for  the  zeal 
and  good  intentions  for  which  I  give  every  credit  to 
those  who  wish  to  provide  a  second  one,  I  decline  in 
any  way  to  encourage  or  assist  in  giving  to  the  children 
of  an  agricultural  population  instruction  which,  in  their 
sphere  of  life,  is  utterly  useless  to  them,  while  their 
hands  and  time  can  be  far  more  advantageously 
employed. 

There  has  been  no  scarcity  of  labour  during  harvest, 
so  far  from  that,  in  some  places  there  has  even  been  a 
surplus.  From  these  and  other  symptoms  we  may,  I 
trust,  augur  that  the  labour  question  is  for  the  time 
unlikely  to  give  us  any  serious  trouble — and  I  hope, 
especially  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  tempe- 
rate and  kindly  course  which  you  adopted  in  the  first 
instance,  the  men  have  found  out  that  their  employers, 
though  obliged  to  treat  them  in  such  cases  with  firm- 
ness and  decision,  are,  in  reality,  the  best  friends  they 
have,  and  that  they  will  no  longer  be  led  astray  by 
those  who  are  attempting  to  live  at  their  expense. 
Let  them  know  that  2d.  a  week  laid  by  in  a  benefit 
society,  or  in  a  bank,  will  produce  more  to  keep  them 
in  sickness  and  old  age  than  the  same  sum  paid  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  be  made  responsible  for 
it,  while  they  would  retain  the  confidence  and  consi- 
deration of  their  employers  without  sacrificing  that 
power  of  independent  action  which  each  and  all  of 
them  should  know  how  to  value. 

Mr.  Mayhew  rather  rejoiced  at  the  increased  wages 
they  paid  their  labourers,  provided  that  the  increased 
price  of  their  produce  made  them  as  well  off  as  before 
the  rise  in  the  wages.  But  he  regretted  exceedingly 
the  means  that  had  been  adopted  to  bring  about  this 
bettering  of  the  position  of  the  labouring  classes.  He 
knew  that  in  all  cases  of  transition  there  would  be 
some  ill-feeling,  some  strong  feeling,  and  perhaps  in- 
justice before  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at ;  but  with 
respect  to  labour,  he  believed  that  they  had  now 
reached  a  climax,  and  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  common  sense  of  the  farmers  and 
landlords,  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  that  confi- 
dence which  had  hitherto  existed,  and  which  it  was  so 
important  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  T.  Barton  said  that  Lord  Leicester  at  the 
Thetford  show  referred  to  the  value  of  deep  steam 
cultivation,  stating  that  he  grew  more  per  acre  than 
his  neighbours  because  his  land  was  tilled  in  that 
manner.  The  question  for  farmers  to  consider  was 
how  to  bring  the  system  of  steam  cultivation  into  use. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  system  might  be  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  sort  of  limited  liability  company, 
and  he  commended  this  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting.  No  single  tenant-farmer  could  adopt  it,  as 
the  apparatus  required  a  large  capital.  Having  had 
some  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  on  the  subject, 
he  found  that  it  would  require  ^"1000  for  one  set  of 
apparatus ;  but  ,£500  could  be  paid  down,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  taken  in  yearly  instalments,  and 
meanwhile  the  profits  supposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  machinery  would  meet  it,  so  that  the  apparatus 
would,  after  all,  only  cost  C$°°-  If  gentlemen  would 
take  snares  of  £2$  each  to  pay  ^1000,  of  which  they 
would  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  one-half,  the  system 
of  steam  cultivation  might  be  practised  in  Norfolk,  and 
at  the  present  cost  of  horse-flesh  they  might  hope  to 
derive  considerable  advantage.  In  this  county  the 
harvest  had  been  got  in  by  means  of  reaping  machines, 
but  these  machines  were  not  perfect,  for  he  hoped  one 
would  yet  be  made  that  would  tic  up  the  corn. 
Strange  as  it  might  seem,  he  was  told  that  such  a 
machine  had  already  been  invented,  only  it  tied  up  the 
sheaves  with  wire.  The  difficulty  of  substituting 
"bands,"  he  had  no  doubt,  would  soon  be  overcome. 
Another  machine  that  was  much  wanted  was  a  better 
mower  for  Barley — a  machine  that  would  swathe  the 
Barley  much  better  than  at  present.  He  ridiculed  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  protected  sparrows — a  bird 
which  had  cost  him  about  ^10  or  £\z  this  year.  It 
might  be  necessary  in  France,  where  people  ran  about 
shooting  everything,  to  protect  small  birds,  but  it  was 
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not  so  in  England.  Next  there  would  be  a  close 
season  for  rats  and  mice.  Further,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
agriculture  would  come  into  operation  on  January  1 
next,  and  as  farmers  might  be  fined  £$  through  acting 
contrary  to  its  provisions,  he  suggested  that  they  should 
speculate  in  a  copy  of  the  measure,  and  read  what  it 
enacted. 


Motutz  at  Soaks. 

A  Plea  for  the  Agricultural  Population  residing 
in  the  Undeveloped  Districts  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  By  Major  Hon.  \V,  Le  Poer  Trench, 
R.E.,  M.P.  Cornelius  Buck,  23,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 

Major  Trench  returns  to  the  charge  with  undiminished 
confidence  and  energy.  An  imperfect  execution  or 
prosecution  of  works  designed  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  has  resulted  in  the  virtual 
drowning  of  large  areas  of  the  river-side  lands.  And  it  is 
lor  the  relief  of  owners,  tenants,  and  labourers  here  that 
Major  Trench  has  laboured,  is  labouring,  and  will 
labour.  We  should  be  glad  to  help  him,  but  if  the 
whole  case  is  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  there  is  some- 
thing altogether  inscrutable  in  the  difficulties  which 
appear  to  meet  the  enterprize.  The  river  Suck,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shannon,  does  not  suffer  from  the  high 
level  of  water  maintained  for  navigation  purposes  in  the 
larger  rivers,  except  for  a  few  miles  at  its  junction  ;  and 
the  riparian  proprietors  there,  desiring  to  unite  for 
their  mutual  relief,  applied — 

"  to  be  allowed  to  form  the  inundated  and  injured 
lands  into  a  drainage  district,  under  the  Drainage  Act  of 
1863.  The  reply  they  received,  although  a  definite 
answer  was  deterred,  was  very  hopeful.  It  was  sent  on 
January  17,  this  year,  and  was  as  follows  :  —  'That  the 
question  of  the  drainage  of  the  Suck  district  has  of  late 
years  been  so  involved  in  that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
drainage  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Shannon,  that  the 
Board  think  it  necessary  to  defer  giving  a  definite  reply  to 
the  request  made  to  them,  until  the  decision  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament  lias  been  given  on  the  latter 
question,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  arrived  at  early 
in  the  approaching  session.'  " 

The  decision,  however,  of  the  Government  was  un- 
favourable, and — 

"  since  then  the  Suck  district  has  pushed  for  an 
answer  to  its  application.  They  are  well  aware  that  there 
is  fall  enough  in  their  river  to  enable  it  to  be  drained, 
irrespective  of  any  works  on  the  Shannon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  of  its  course  near  its  confluence 
with  that  river  ;  and  they  feel  the  injustice  of  the  inaction 
which  has  compelled  them  to  remain  under  great  dis- 
advantages for  so  many  years.  After  considerable  delay, 
they  were  informed,  with  some  brevity,  that  '  the  Board 
were  instructed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  decline  giving  their  consent  to  the 
formation  of  the  Suck  lands  into  a  drainage  district  under 
the  Act  of  1863." 


takes.  And  agriculturists  are,  with  all  other  classes, 
interested  in  this  particular  project,  if  it  should  result 
in  an  earlier  introduction  to  a  mastery  of  the  difficulties 
of  Euclid.  In  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Moule's  preface  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  : — 


"  I  cannot  but  think  that  with  God's  blessing  a  vast 
improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  English  mind,  if 
from  early  age,  say  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
children  of  both  sexes  were  trained  to  something  like 
accurate  observation  and  correct  reasoning.  This  might 
be  effected  by  sound  and  simple  lessons  in  geometry, 
commenced  even  at  so  early  a  period.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  definitions  and  the  course  of  reasoning  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  are 
insisted  on  as  the  one  standard  introduction  to  such  a 
course,  the  entrance  of  children  on  that  course  is  ren- 
dered almost  an  impossibility.  Even  to  youths  and 
young  men  this  necessary  introduction  proves  too  often 
an  impassable  barrier.  And  as  to  children,  the  long 
catalogue  of  definitions,  axioms,  and  postulates,  tends  to 
weary  the  mind  and  to  check  rather  than  stimulate  the 
faculty  of  observation  ;  while  the  length  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  earlier  propositions  by  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
close  reasoning  are  scarcely  to  be  surmounted." 

The  following  lines  are  the  remarks  of  a  Harrow 
fifth  form  boy  who  has  read  Mr.  Moule's  treatise  after 
having  just  mastered  the  difficulties  which  are  here 
referred  to;  and  he  shall  be  allowed  to  have  his  say: — 

Though  the  author  may  claim  as  an  advantage  in  his 
arrangement  the  comparatively  small  number  of  defini- 
tions and  axioms  upon  which  he  builds  his  arguments, 
yet  I  think  that  his  proofs  are  rather  clumsy  sometimes 
in  consequence  ;  and  as  his  book  is  intended  for  beginners, 
I  think  they  would  find  it  easier  to  understand  the  proofs 
he  leads  if,  by  the  help  of  a  few  more  definitions,  he  had 
put  his  argument  in  rather  a  simpler  form.  He  mentions 
that  he  has  managed  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  circle  from 
his  constructions  altogether,  and  so  starts  off  with 
"theorems  "  at  once,  instead  of  "  problems,"  but  I  do  not 
see  that  this  is  any  advantage,  as  by  beginning  geometry 
with  the  three  first  problems  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
the  way  is  more  clearly  opened  up  towards  your  own 
solution  of  the  many  problems  which  will  meet  you  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  his  method  gains  the 
end  of  proving  all  that  Euclid  does  about  geometry  by  a 
series  of  steps,  which  are  wider  than  ordinary  legs  can 
easily  take.  He  prefers  a  few  large  steps  to  many  small 
ones,  and  this,  I  think,  would  be  rather  perplexing  for 
such  young  beginners  as  he  intends  his  book  for. 

His  first  definition  of  a  point,  "on  a  slate  or  paper," 
that  it  is  intended  to  ' '  represent  something  so  inconceivably 
small  that  it  is  said  to  have  neither  parts  nor  magni- 
tude," will  cause  confusion.  The  first  idea  of  a  point 
must  be  the  right  one,  namely,  that  it  is  simply  position  ; 
else  how  can  the  middle  point  of  a  line  be  taken,  and 
then  the  two  halves  make  up  the  line,  if  the  "  point," 
though  it  should  be  "inconceivably  small,"  were  missing? 
His     second    definition     involves    the     explanation    of 


This  is  a  refusal  which  we  do  not  understand,  and 
we  entirely  sympathise  with  the  concluding  sentences 
of  Major  Trench's  pamphlet  :— 

"  The  case  may  truly  be  called  urgent,  and  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  this— Is  it  right  that  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  improvement  among  the  population  of  the 
extensive  districts  watered  by  the  Shannon  and  its 
tributary,  the  Suck,  should  be  quenched,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  those  districts  retarded,  simply  because  the 
Government  will  not,  by  dealing  with  the  Shannon, 
remove  the  barriers  which  at  present  stand,  and  for  so 
many  years  have  stood,  in  the  way  of  improvement? 

*'  I  will  not  enter  into  the  dry  details  of  the  question, 
with  which  I  have  dealt  elsewhere,  but  simply  add  that 
the  main  remedies  may  be  thus  roughly  summarised  : — 

"  1st.  The  undertaking  of  works  to  increase  the  dis- 
charging powers  of  the  river  to  the  full  extent  contem- 
plated by  the  Commissioners  of  1835,  whose  plans  and 
recommendations,  though  forming  part  of  the  Act  of  1839, 
were  not  carried  out. 

"  2d.  The  insertion  of  sluices  and  flood-gates  in  all  the 
solid  dams  which  are  built  across  the  river,  and  which 
impede  the  free  passage  of  the  water  in  floods.     And 

"3d.  The  reduction  of  the  draught  to  be  afforded  by  the 
river  to  the  maximum  draught  afforded  by  the  canal  from 
Killaloe  to  Limerick  and  the  sea,  and  by  the  various 
canals  which  feed  its  traffic.  This  reduction  would  be 
from  6  feet  to  4  feet  10  inches. 

"The  question  has  now  been  fairly  laid  bare;  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Government  are  clear, 
and  I  submit  that,  unless  they  take  action,  their  inaction 
will  endorse  my  resolution,  that  '  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  matter  is  most  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  a  large  agricultural  population  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  and  calculated  to  discourage  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  so  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  that  country.'  " 


Geometry  for  my  Grandchildren.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Moule,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Fordington.  Henry 
Ling,  Printer,  Dorchester. 

This  tract  proposes  to  make  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
or  the  principal  propositions  of  it,  simple  enough  for 
children  of  both  sexes  of  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years. 
It  is  hardly  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  but  the  author,  in  the  multiplicity  of  tasks  in 
which  a  sanguine  and  energetic  mind  has  engaged  him, 
has  rendered  so  many  useful  services  to  agriculture, 
that  we    may  take  an  interest  in  anything  he  under- 


the  word  "  infinity"  !  and  that  involves  difficulties 
by  which  I  imagine  beginners  need  not  be  disturbed. 
It  may  be  remarked  on  Mr.  Moule's  fifth  definition  that 
Euclid  evidently  does  not  allow  that  "  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  its  extreme  points  "  to  be 
an  axiom,  but  a  fact  which  requires  proof,  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  that  "any 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third." 
In  the  definition  of  an  angle — the  book  being  meant 
to  be  an  elementary  geometry,  not  Euclid— the  words 
regarding  the  lines  which  form  an  angle  "so  as  not  to 
form  one  straight  line"  should  be  omitted;  so  also  the 
corresponding  words  in  Postulate  II. 

The  remarks  placed  after  the  axioms  about  right 
angles  and  perpendicular  lines  should  be  placed  among 
the  "definitions." 

We  now  come  to  the  difficulty  of  Euclid — that  is, 
parallel  lines.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Moule's  definitions  at 
all  obvious.  Euclid's  propositions  and  definitions  are 
beautifully  simple,  but  the  so-called  axiom  on  which  they 
are  founded  is  the  difficulty.  The  converse  of  the  axiom 
is  considered  by  Euclid  to  need  proof,  therefore  of  course 
the  axiom  itself  cannot  be  considered  an  obvious  fact.  It 
has,  I  understand,  been  proposed  on  this  point  to  leave 
unchanged  everything  in  our  Euclid  except  the  axiom, 
"  If  a  straight  line  meets  two  straight  lines,  so  as  to  make 
the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  it  together  less 
than  two  right  angles,  these  straight  lines  shall,  if  pro- 
duced, meet  on  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  which 
areless  than  two  right  angles," — substituting  here  the  much 
more  simple  truth  that— "two  straight  lines  which  meet 
cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line,"  which 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  Euclid's  axiom  is  required. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Moule  excludes 
Euclid  s  problems  from  his  book.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  beginners  are  taught  that  they  may  use  problems 
without  "  proving  "them,  thus  taking  for  granted  that  the 
thing  required  can  be  done,  as  bis  third  postulate  implies, 
they  will  not  get  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  may  build  their  proofs.  It  seems  to  me  even 
that  some  of  the  problems  that  the  author  takes  for 
granted  cannot  be  proved,  except  by  the  propositions 
which  they  are  used  to  prove.  His  arrangement  of  the 
propositions  is  of  course  quite  different  from  that  of 
Euclid,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more  symmetrical. 


many  of  the  heavy  land  farms  will  only  produce  from 
15  to  20  bush,  per  acre.  Again,  on  the  hill  farms, 
Wheat,  which  looked  promising  for  an  average  crop 
three  weeks  before  harvest,  was  in  many  instances 
struck  with  a  sudden  and  serious  blight,  which  has 
greatly  diminished  the  yield  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  present 
year's  Wheat  crop  is  the  short  quantity  sown,  and  the 
unusual  extent  sown  to  spring  Wheat.  Late  sown 
Wheat  is  generally  precarious,  and  in  this  instance  will 
not  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  autumn  sown 
crop.  Some  portion  of  the  Wheat  crop  in  the  late  dis- 
tricts is  still  in  the  fields.  There  is,  however,  one 
redeeming  point  in  this  county,  that  the  Wheat,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  has  been  well  got  up,  and  the 
quality  (except  where  blighted)  is  very  fine,  the  grain 
being  of  good  colour  and  great  weight  per  bushel,  and 
is  reported  by  the  millers  to  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
excellent  flour. 

Barley  in  this  county  is  certainly  the  best  crop  of 
all  the  cereals,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  serious 
interference  with  the  harvesting  by  frequent  rains 
during  the  last  fortnight  the  quantity  of  malting  Barley 
would  have  been  greater  than  for  some  years  past. 
The  yield,  as  yet,  is  found  to  be  good,  and  the  quality 
of  the  grain,  where  got  up  without  rain,  is  good  and 
heavy.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crop  still  in  the  fields,  particularly  on  the  large  hill 
farms.  Much  of  it  is  discoloured,  and  some  portion 
sprouted  in  the  enclosed  districts  of  small  fields  and 
hedgerow  timber. 

The  crop  of  Oats  is  under  the  average,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather  prevailing  in  May  and  June,  the  quality  of 
the  grain  being  a  fair  average,  particularly  where  the 
Oats  have  been  mixed  with  Barley,  Peas,  &c.  This 
mixture,  called  "drege,"  is  now  very  much  grown  as 
horse  corn  for  home  consumption,  as  it  is  found  to 
retain  a  better  plant  than  either  crop  grown  separately, 
especially  when  sown  after  Turnips  fed  off  by  sheep. 

Taking  the  Bean  and  Pea  crop  together,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  first-rate,  and  above  the  average,  for  we 
seldom  find  both  crops  good  in  the  same  season. 
Although  they  are  both  subject  to  the  attack  oi 
aphis,  yet  the  Bean  crop  suffers  from  the  black 
aphis,  brought  by  the  east  wind  wind,  whereas 
the  Pea  crop  suffers  from  the  green  aphis,  brought 
by  the  south-west  wind  ;  for  this  reason  these  crops  are 
often  sown  in  admixture,  so  that  in  case  of  one  failing 
the  other  may  succeed.  Winter  Vetches,  although 
promising  well  before  harvest,  do  not  yield  so  well  as 
expected. 

Very  few  Potatos  were  planted  this  season,  seed 
being  so  scarce  and  dear.  The  crop,  however,  is 
most  abundant — certainly  the  best  in  quantity  and 
quality  which  we  have  had  since  1 845,  when  the  dis- 
ease commenced.  Both  early  and  late  sorts  have,  as 
yet,  escaped  the  disease,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
There  is  no  chance  of  Potatos  being  very  cheap, 
owing  to  the  short  breadth  planted. 

The  root  crops  have  made  astonishing  progress 
during  the  past  fortnight,  and  on  the  vale  farms  will  be 
over  an  average  produce,  but  on  the  hill  farms  the  fly 
carried  off  the  Rape  and  early  Turnips,  which  has  been 
a  serious  loss,  and  obliged  many  farmers  to  sell  their 
sheep  prematurely,  many  thousands  having  been  sold 
at  the  early  fairs,  which  are  usually  held  on  for  feeding 
early  Turnips  in  the  autumn  months.  This  will  have 
its  effect  at  the  later  fairs.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  sheep  stock  will  not  be  cheaper.  Mutton 
and  beef  are  now  approaching  the  prices  of  last  year, 
and  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  the  quantity  of 
both  fat  sheep  and  bullocks  in  hand  is  less  than  last 
year,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  increasing  the 
supplies  whilst  the  consumption  is  so  great.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  diminish  it  will  be  the  higher  price 
of  bread. 

The  past  summer  has  been  very  favourable  for  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  is  gene- 
rally in  a  forward  state  throughout  the  county.  Large 
breadths  of  Trifolium  are  being  sown,  as  this  crop  is 
found  so  useful  in  spring,  and  even  in  the  summer,  for 
now  we  have  the  late  white  variety  the  succession  is 
complete.  The  only  requisite  for  successful  culture  is 
early  sowing  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  seed.  Joseph 
Blundell,  Southampton,  September  9. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Hampshire. — Whatever  might  have  been  the 
estimate  of  the  Wheat  crop  previous  to  harvest, 
the  matter  is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  unerring 
test  of  the  threshing-machine,  and  it  is  now  found 
that,  on  the  best  dry  soils,  where  the  crop 
looked  likely  to  yield  from  8  to  10  sacks  per 
acre,  they  only  produce  6  to  8  sacks  per  acre,  whereas 


Agriculture  near  Athy.— [We  publish  the 
substance  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  which  was 
read  some  time  ago  before  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club,  on 
this  subject.] 

It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years  since  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  Athy.  I  admired  its  favourable  proximity  to 
the  metropolis,  its  advantages  in  communication  by 
rail  and  water,  its  educational  facilities,  and  the  hand- 
some town  park  provided  by  the  bounty  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  the  recreation  and  amusement 
of  its  inhabitants.  I  then  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  good  sense  and  aptitude  for  business  of 
its  merchants,  and  saw  clearly  that  it  had  all  the  requi- 
sites of  success  for  a  first-class  market  town.  On  that 
occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the 
late  Mr.  Michael  Conerney,  who  was  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  this  Club.  He  drove  me  round  the 
neighbourhood,  and  showed  me  the  prodigious  work 
of  improvement  then  in  operation — the  sinking  of  the 
river  leading  from  Ballindrum  to  Athy,  which  tapped 
all   the  springs  in  its   course,   afforded   facilities  for 
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extensive  drainage,  and  let  the  "pent-up  poison"  of 
the  swamps  of  Russellstown,  Fox  Hill,  Ballycullane, 
and  Ballindrum  flow  harmlessly  away.  He  also  per- 
mitted me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  good  many  of 
the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  wit- 
nessing their  luxuriant  crops  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tion. My  next  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ploughing  match  at  Kil- 
meade,  and  that,  I  remember,  was  a  great  success. 
The  English  and  Scotch  appear  to  form  even  a  higher 
estimate  of  your  ability  than  the  Irish  themselves,  as 
nearly  all  your  proceedings  are  copied  into  the  leading 
journals  of  both  countries.  Look  at  the  anxiety  of 
implement  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  their 
machinery  at  your  annual  trial,  and  what  respect  it 
commands  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory that  while  the  workshops  and  implement  depots 
of  Athy  give  large  and  remunerative  employment  in 
the  town,  they  supply  all  parts  of  Ireland  with  im- 
proved agricultural  machinery.  In  no  part  of  Ireland, 
nor  in  any  other  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  there  a  better  or  more  deserving  class  of  tillage 
farmers.  They  have  made  steady  and  substantial 
advancement  in  every  department  of  farming  within  the 
past  10  years ;  and  many  of  them,  by  judicious  culti- 
vation, by  constant  manuring,  and  other  improvements, 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  their  holdings  by 
increasing  their  fertility,  which  improvements  it  is  a 
pity  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  do  not  adequately 
protect.  Machinery  of  all  sorts  spread  greatly  through 
the  neighbourhood  within  the  period,  and  few  farmers 
of  any  extent  are  now  without  their  mowing  and  reap- 
ing machine  and  double-furrow  ploughs.  Steam  thresh- 
ing machines  are  more  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
than  horse-power  in  most  other  districts.  The  farmers 
have  become  educated  practically  on  the  best  methods 
of  the  preparatory  and  after-culture  of  the  crops  they 
grow.  They  know  the  advantage,  and,  as  a  rule, 
adopt  the  rotation  of  green  and  grain  crops,  and  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  district  is  famous  for 
the  good  quality  of  the  Barley  it  produces,  and  any  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  lesson  on  skilful  green-crop 
cultivation,  I  would  advise  them  to  pay  a  visit  here  at 
the  proper  season.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
and  they  know  how  and  what  to  apply  to  each  par- 
ticular crop.  This  has  grown  into  a  great  trade. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  more  than  200  tons  a 
year  sold  in  the  town,  now  there  is  over  ten  limes  that 
quantity,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  the  extension  of 
green-crop  cultivation,  another  great  element  of  success. 
As  the  farmers  all  consume  their  roots  on  the  farm, 
stall-feeding  and  the  rearing  of  young  stock  has  been 
gradually  on  the  increase,  which  largely  contributes  to 
the  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  enrich- 
ing of  its  inhabitants.  The  success  and  advancement 
that  has  taken  place  is  mainly  owing  to  the  industry 
and  superior  intelligence  of  the  farmers,  and  their 
readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new  invention, 
whether  implement,  manure,  or  otherwise,  calculated 
to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  their  farms,  to  the 
ready  and  advantageous  sale  they  can  make  of  their 
corn  and  other  agricultural  products  in  Athy,  and  to 
the  large  and  long  credit  afforded  them  by  the  imple- 
ment, manure,  and  seed  merchants  of  the  town.  This 
accommodation  acts  as  capital  for  them,  and  when 
they  have  not  to  pay  too  much  for  it,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, for  it  enables  them  to  manure  and  farm 
on  a  higher  scale  than  they  otherwise  could  do.  It  is 
also  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  to 
have  the  manure  trade  in  such  respectable  hands,  and 
the  surveillance  exercised  over  it  by  the  analyses  made 
from  time  to  time  by  this  Society  is  a  very  salutary 
check  against  fraud  or  adulteration  by  either  manufac- 
turer or  vendor,  even  if  intended.  The  malting  trade, 
for  which  this  town  is  famous,  contributes  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  it  and  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
and  gives  large  employment.  This  district  is  purely  a 
tillage  one,  and  we  all  know  that  in  these  days  of  high 
rents,  dear  labour,  dear  fuel,  and  high  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  ends 
meet  and  pay  our  way.  Yet  it  is  another  good  proof 
of  the  excellent  system  pursued  by  the  Kildare  tenant- 
farmers  and  their  industry  that  they  can  do  so,  and  live 
more  comfortably  than  their  class  does  generally  on 
even  cheaper  and  better  land. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Robertson,  of  Narraghmore) 
said  :  At  £j  a  ton  on  an  average,  those  2000  tons  of 
manure,  sold  annually  in  the  town,  would  represent 
£  14,000.  I  can  remember  the  district  for  about  25 
years.  It  is  about  25  years  ago  I  remember  attending 
a  ploughing  match  at  Snugborough.  I  remember  at 
that  time  Snugborough  was  a  sort  of  heath,  covered 
with  Furze.  Nearly  10,000  people  attended  at  the 
ploughing.  It  was  before  the  Potato  famine,  before 
the  country  was  cleared  of  many  people.  The  rent  of 
that  farm  at  that  time  was  about  Ss.  or  ioj.  an  acre, 
and  likely  it  was  very  dear  at  that.  Now  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  district.  The  tenant 
has  been  drawing  14  boatloads  of  Dublin  manure  every 
year,  besides  consuming  all  his  Turnips  on  the  farm, 
and  applying  the  manure  made  in  that  way  on  the  farm 
along  with  the  manure  he  imported.  I  don't  know  if 
he  has  used  any  artificial  manures,  but  I  am  sure  he 
has.  In  return  for  all  his  outlay  and  for  all  his 
improvements  his  rent  has  been  raised  200  per  cent, 
over  what  it  was  at  the  time  I  speak  of.   The  rent  now 


I  believe  is  30J.  or  32s.  an  acre.  That  is  the  encourage- 
ment he  has  had  for  his  high  cultivation.  I  recollect 
coming  to  the  fairs  of  Athy  seeing  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  Moate  of  Ardscull  and  Reevemount  was 
poor  light  soil.  Those  farms  have  greatly  improved. 
There  is  Gallowshill,  a  crack  farm  ;  it  was  then  only  in 
middling  condition,  Russellstown  was  always  so  poor 
that  no  stock  hardly  was  ever  on  it  at  that  time.  And 
when  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  assessed  to  the  amount 
of  ,£500  on  the  district  he  protested  against  the  amount, 
and  refused  to  pay  more  than  ^200  out  of  the  £$oo, 
on  account  of  the  wasted  condition  of  the  estate. 
The  town  of  Athy  at  that  time  was  a  poor  little  place, 
little  or  no  business  done  in  it — none  at  all  compared 
with  what  is  done  now.  The  changes  have  been  won- 
derful during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  great 
bulk  of  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  industry  of  the 
tenants.  No  doubt  certain  buildings  have  been  erected, 
but  if  so,  the  tenants  were  charged  extra  rent  in 
return.  I  think  almost  all  the  improvements  of  the 
district  around  here  are  entirely  due  to  the  tenants, 
and  it  is  a  very  erroneous  policy  that  they  should  be 
taxed  on  their  own  improvements. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  a  very  erroneous  statement  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  artificial  manures.  The 
Chairman  of  Queen's  County  had  stated  during  the 
hearing  of  a  recent  case  that  artificial  manures  were 
worthless  stuff.  That  statement  required  to  be  con- 
tradicted. If  artificial  manure  is  used  to  force  a  crop, 
and  the  crops  are  sold  off  the  land,  it  may  be  a  bad 
thing.  But  without  artificial  manure  the  good  farmer 
cannot  get  on.  In  cattle  feeding  the  farmer  gets 
manure,  but  with  the  artificial  manure  combined  he  is 
able  to  grow  more  crops,  and  have  more  manure  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Low  said  that,  judging  from  all  that  he  heard 
from  gentlemen  who  were  longer  in  the  district  than  he 
was,  it  was  since  artificial  manures  were  introduced 
into  the  locality  that  so  marked  a  progress  had  taken 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  artificial  manures,  bonedust,  or  phosphate  of 
lime  was  required  to  lay  down  grass  land  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  it  did  there  as  well  as  farmyard 
manure,  the  soil  was  so  light  and  wet.  In  wet  weather, 
where  the  soil  was  light,  the  manure  sunk  down,  so 
that  they  required  frequently  to  renew  the  manure.  In 
such  soils  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  artificial 
manures  repeated.  He  had  three  fields,  one  of  which 
he  manured  at  a  cost  of  about  /20  an  acre  [not  the 
imperial  acre]  with  Dublin  manure,  which  cost  about 
1 2s.  6d.  a  cartload.  A  large  field  was  manured  with 
bonedust,  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  a  cost  of  from 
;£iS  to  ,£20  an  acre.  The  other  was  manured  with 
farmyard  manure  and  a  quantity  of  superphosphate, 
and  any  one  going  out  to  his  place  could  see  which  gave 
the  best  result.  Bonedust  grows  better  grass  than  land 
laid  down  with  farmyard  manure. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  the  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  food  of  cattle  led  to  the  disorder  known  as 
"  bog-lame."  Two  or  3-year-old  bullocks  did  not 
suffer  so  much  from  this  disease  as  young  cattle  or 
milking  cows.  Consequently,  food  should  be  mixed 
with  an  article  having  the  property  of  lime.  It  also 
showed  that  the  animals  that  have  the  largest  demand 
for  these  ingredients  in  their  food  do  best  on  grass  top- 
dressed  with  bone,  which  was  the  best  possible  dressing 
for  land  where  the  disorder  was  prevalent. 

Mr.  Low  said  there  was  another  proof  that  the 
supplying  of  lime  to  growing  stock  was  necessary.  If 
they  feed  sheep  or  cattle  on  land  without  giving  them 
artificial  food  for  a  number  of  years,  that  land  would 
become  as  poor  as  possible  in  15  years,  unless  it  was 
very  good.  Young  growing  stock  take  more  phosphate 
of  lime  to  grow  bone. 

Mr.  Bagot  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Mr.  P.  Maher, 
who  he  saw  one  day  turning  up  the  gravel  for  a  top- 
dressing.  "You  may  laugh  at  me,"  said  the  man, 
"  but  the  day  will  come — I  won't  see  it,  but  you  may 
— when  beef  will  be  made  out  of  the  gravel." 
Mr.  O'Neill  :  That  was  supplying  the  lime. 
Mr.  Low  :  That  kind  of  land  required  the  weight  of 
the  gravel  to  press  and  consolidate  it.  The  gravel 
there  had  a  better  effect  than  either  burned  lime  or 
bonedust. 


of  the  country  will  not  agree  with  our  constitutions,  and 
we  ask  you,  in  the  names  of  our  wives,  children,  and  those 
that  came  with  us  from  Cananea,  to  send  us  back  to  the 
land  of  our  birth." 

(Signatures  follow,  60  men,  with  women  and  children.) 
We  add  one  of  the  original  depositions  made  at 
Mendez  by  English  emigrants,  resident  during  over 
six  months  at  the  Brazilian  State  Colony  of  Cananea, 
as  to  their  experiences  and  circumstances  of  engage- 
ment :  — 

"Thomas  Fell  left  Liverpool  on  May  29,  by  the 
Lusitania,  engaged  by  the  Brazilian  Consul-General  to 
proceed  to  the  State  Colony  of  Cananea,  in  Brazil.  Fell 
was  a  farm  labourer,  earning  16s.  per  week  at  Napton, 
Warwickshire,  under  Mr,  Allsopp,  a  farmer.  He  then 
was  employed  for  two  years  at  the  Rugby  Railway 
Station,  earning  £1  per  week.  On  a  visit  to  his  home  at 
Napton  he  was  induced  to  come  to  South  America,  on 
the  assurance  that  he  would  earn  in  agricultural  work 
3s.  6d.  to  5-r.  a  day,  and  ouwuld  be  hosed.  On  arriving 
at  Rio  Janeiro  he  passed  three  weeks  at  the  Government 
Hospedeira,  where  he  was  well  treated.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Cananea,  where,  at  the  House  of  Reception 
for  Immigrants,  he  was  compelled  with  the  others  who 
accompanied  him  to  lay  on  the  floor,  and  was  fed  on 
'came  secca,'  black  beans,  rice,  and  bread.  There  they 
remained  from  about  July  5  tilt  October.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival  they  looked  at  some  land,  for  which  they 
drew  lots,  but  were  never  told  to  occupy  it  or 
placed  in  possession  of  it.  Fell's  wife  and  child  were 
very  ill  during  that  time.  Mrs.  Fell  had  the  small-pox, 
from  which  she  recovered,  but  she  ultimately  died  on 
September  3,  and  his  child  died  on  September  n,  of 
exhaustion  and  want  of  food,  they  being  unable  to  eat  the 
food  offered  to  them.  In  October  he  worked  on  the 
Government  roads  at  1  dollar  200  reis  per  diem,  when  it 
was  fine  weather,  with  the  food  above  mentioned,  but  on 
the  wet  days  he  had  to  support  himself.  Major  Leitao 
Cunha,  the  Government  Commissioner,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cananea  in  January,  on  their  request  to  be  removed,  said 
it  was  no  use  their  staying  there,  and  that  they  must 
return  to  Rio,  where  something  would  be  done  for  them. 
They  consequently  returned,  together  with  Fell,  with 
their  own  consent.  Neither  Article  VI.,  nor  any  other 
articles  of  the  printed  prospectus  issued  by  the  Brazilian 
Consul-General,  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land, 
were  fulfilled,  nor  did  they  ever  receive  any  of  the  food 
which  was  promised  them  on  the  prospectus. 

(Signed)        "Thomas  Fell. 

"  Sworn  before  me,  this  15th  day  of  February,  1873,  at 
Mendez,  in  the  Province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

(Signed)         "  E.  C.  H.  Phipps, 
Second  Secretary  in  H.M.  Diplomatic  Service." 


Miscellaneous. 

Emigration  to  Brazil. — The  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate agricultural  labourers  who  were  sent  out  to 
Brazil  is  fairly  represented  by  the  following  letters, 
which  have  been  officially  published  : — 

"  Petition  addressed  by  the  Immigrants  returned  from 
Cananea,  and  now  at  Mendez,  Brazil,  sent  to 
Consulate. 

"  Mendez,  February  n,  1873. 

"Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  emigrants,  take  the  liberty 
of  making  this  appeal  to  you,  as  we  have  been  deceived 
in  our  expectations.  We  left  Liverpool  2^3  strong,  after 
selling  our  homes  and  leaving  our  employers  and  employ- 
ment that  had  kept  us  and  our  families  all  our  lives,  with 
the  full  expectation  of  becoming  in  time  by  industry  and 
economy  independent  men.  When  we  had  arrived  at 
Cananea  we  found  the  land  swampy,  unhealthy,  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  no  food  fit  to  keep  flesh  and  blood 
together;  also  sickness  brought  out  amongst  us,  which 
has  caused  the  deaths  of  22  children  and  four  adults.  We 
have  from  20  to  30  sick  at  the  present  time,  which  will 
result  in  more  deaths.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst  us 
that  is  fit  for  a  day's  work,  and  we  believe  that  the  climate 


East  Lothian  :  Stfl.  9. — Since  the  beginnine  of 
September  the  weather  has  changed  considerably  for 
the  better.  Most  of  the  grain  crops  have  been  cut  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  during  the  past  week 
a  great  deal  has  been  carried  to  the  stackyard  in  good 
condition.  Very  little  damage  has  been  done  to 
Wheat.  Oats  have  suffered  from  sprout  a  little,  and 
early  cut  Barley  is  a  little  discoloured.  The  damage 
done,  however,  by  the  late  rains  will  hardly  be  felt  as 
regards  the  grain  crop.  The  same,  however,  cannot 
be  said  of  Potatos,  which  are  now  decidedly  blighted 
all  over  the  county.  As  yet  only  the  eyes  of  the 
Potato  are  tainted,  so  with  dry  weather  for  another 
month  it  may  not  spread  much  further.  Crops,  after 
being  cut,  are  bulking  better  than  was  anticipated. 
A  few  sales  of  new  Barley  have  been  effected  at  42*. 
per  quarter.  Work  done  during  the  past  fortnight  : 
Cutting  Beans,  tying  up  same,  and  carrying  home 
grain  crop.  Work  to  be  done  :  Carrying  remainder  of 
crop,  and  thatching  ricks.   //.  Bertram. 

Tiptree  :  Stpt.  13. — Harvest  completed,  and  corn 
got  up  in  good  order  early  in  the  month.  Barley  got 
up  without  a  shower.  Broadsharing  land  with  a  Bent- 
all  ;  harrowing  and  burning  weeds,  &c.  Threshing 
Wheat  and  carting  to  market.  Wheats  on  all  the 
stiff  collapsing  non-calcareous  clays  yield  disappoint- 
ingly, and,  in  fact,  generally  so  on  most  lands  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  quality  of  grain  is  good,  but 
many  grains  are  wanting  in  each  ear.  The  yield  is 
about  half  what  we  had  in  that  good  Wheat  year,  1S6S. 
Barleys  (not  threshed)  promise  well ;  Beans  a  fair 
crop  ;  Mangel,  Kohl  Kabi,  and  Cabbage  on  this  farm 
very  good.  White  Turnips  after  Peas  were  twice 
eaten  off;  Rape  is  coming  up  on  this  land  and  on  the 
Wheat  stubbles.  Our  200  sheep  are'still  folded  on 
the  second  heavy  crop  of  Clover,  and  it  is  still  cut  up 
for  the  horses  and  bullocks,  but  after  to-day  it  will  be 
left  for  seed.  The  heavy  lands  cracked  deeply  this 
summer,  which  promises  more  favourably  than  last 
year  for  future  crops.  The  hard  chalky  clays  yield 
Wheat  more  abundantly,  but  I  hear  great  complaints 
generally  of  the  Wheat  yield.  Sheep  and  cattle  are 
doing  well.  This  will  be  a  very  unprofitable  season 
for  those  who  have  not  much  live  stock.  Breeders  are 
in  the  most  favourable  position.  Trices  are  good  for 
Wheat,  but  that  will  not  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
quantity.  In  1868  I  grew  7  qr.  and  8  qr.  per  acre, 
and  sold  the  Wheat  at  63*.  per  quarter  out  of  the 
field.  This  year  it  will  only  realise  about  half  the 
amount,  owing  to  deficient  yield.  Many  of  our 
labourers,  who  returned  from  the  North  to  harvest, 
are  now  going  northward  again,  so  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  probability  of  reduction.  Slugs 
are  abundant,  therefore  we  shall  lime  our  Clover  leas 
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before  ploughing  for  Wheat.  The  reaping  machine 
hastened  our  harvest,  and  did  the  work  of  six  or  seven 
men  in  cutting.  We  invariably  thatch  all  our  straw. 
It  only  costs  about  4*/.  a  load  of  36  trusses,  and  a  load 
will  sell  here  for  26s.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  straw  get 
wet  and  rotten.  The  Saturday  new  moon  of  Aug.  23, 
which  was  at  full  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  has  verified  its 
character  as  being  a  wet  one.  In  Essex  they  say, 
"A  Saturday  moon,  once  in  seven  years,  comes  too 
soon,"  and  in  Suffolk  the  saying  is, 

"  Saturday  new  and  Sunday  full, 
Never  was  good  and  never  wool." 

The  late  Barleys  will,  I  fear,  be  injured  in  quality  by 
such  frequent  rains.  j.  J.  MechL 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  Sept.  16. — Change- 
able weather  is  rendering  the  harvest  a  protracted  one. 
Heavy  rainfalls,  on  an  average  twice  a  week  since 
harvest  commenced,  makes  it  necessary  to  put  on 
all  steam  when  we  have  a  couple  of  fine  days. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  that  much  damage  in 
the  way  of  sprouting  has  been  sustained.  The 
temperature  generally  has  been  low  and  wet,  through 
frequent,  not  long  continued,  rains,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  drying  winds.  There  is  yet  a  part  to  cut 
in  this  district,  and  about  half  to  carry.  Potatos 
diseased.    IV.  J.  M. 

South  Lancashire  —  Scarisbrick  and  South- 
port  :  Sept.  13. — The  extremely  wet  and  unfavourable 
weather  has  seriously  interfered  with  harvest  opera- 
tions, and  greatly  damaged  the  grain  crops.  Very 
little  corn  has  been  carried,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
breadth  yet  uncut.  All  the  second  crop  of  Clover  is 
spoiled  ;  that  which  is  cut  is  scarcely  worth  carrying, 
except  for  manure,  and  that  uncut  is  overgrown,  and 
now  nearly  worthless.  Turnips,  Mangels,  and  Carrots 
look  well,  and  Potatos  promise  to  be  a  heavy  crop  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  terrible  "disease  "  has  shown 
itself,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly.  Altogether, 
farming  prospects  are  anything  but  cheering  in  this 
district,  and  the  barometer  has  begun  this  afternoon  to 
fall  rapidly.    IV.  //.  B. 


arhtis. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84$,  to  92.1. 


16. 

70J.  tO     Q2J. 


Inferior  Clover 

Inferior  do 50        72        Prime  2d  cut  do. 

New  do —       —        New  do — 

Inferior  do —       —        Straw        ..         ..38 

Superior  Clover     ..105      114      I  Joshua  Baker. 
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METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Mondav,   Sept.   15. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
and  the  average  quality  is  not  much  improved  ;  the 
demand  has,  however,  decreased,  and  prices  are  rather 
lower.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  about  the  same. 
The  trade  is  exceedingly  dull  for  them,  and  a  clearance 
cannot  be  effected,  notwithstanding  a  disposition  to 
lake  rather  less  than  we  quote.  Trade  is  very  dull  for 
Calves,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
2390  Beasts,  12,590  Sheep,  and  230  Calves;  from  Ire- 
land there  are  370  Beasts  ;  and  2240  Beasts  and  25  Milch 
Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
*.  a.     1.  d.  *  s.  d.     s.  a. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  j  Best     Long-wools    6    2to6    4 

fords,  &c         ..     6     2to6     4     Do.  Shorn            ..       ..  —  .. 
Best  Shorthorns..     5  10 — 6     2  '  Ewes  &  2d  quality    5     6—5  10 
sd  quality  Beasts  .     5     2 — 5    6  J  Do.  Shorn           . .        . .  — 
Best    Downs    and  ,  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds       ..     6     6 — 6  10  '  Calves       ..  ..4     0—6    o 

Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     ..  |  Pigs  ..         ..4     4—5     4 

Beasts,  5000  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,180 ;  Calves,  300  ;  Pigs,  240. 
Thursday,  Sept.    18. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  on  last  Thursday, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  trade  is  very  dull, 
but  choice  qualities  make  about  as  on  Monday.  There 
are  a  few  more  Sheep,  and  the  demand  has  greatly 
decreased.  Our  top  quotation  is  only  realised  in  few 
instances.  Calves  are  plentiful ;  there  is,  however,  a  fair 
demand  for  them,  at  about  Monday's  prices.  There  are 
80  English  and  20  Dutch  Cows  on  sale  ;  trade  is  rather 
better  for  them.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  440  Beasts, 
6600  Sheep,  540  Calves  and  30  Pigs. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s •  d.     t.  d.  s.  d,    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  ,  Best     Long-wools    6    oto6    4 

fords,  &c.         . .    6    oto6    4  I  Do.  Shorn           . .       . .  —  . . 
Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     8 — 6     o  [  Ewes  &  2d  quality    5     6—510 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     0—5     4  '  Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —  .. 
Best    Downs   and  1  Lambs — 

Half-breds       ..     6    6— 6  10    Calves       ..         ..4     0—60 
Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  —  . .    |  Pigs  . .  . .     4     4_5     4 

Beasts,  1280  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,940  ;  Calves,  700  ;  Pigs,  50. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Sept.  18. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       i8j.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     j*s. 

Small  Pork,  5*.  od.  to  5s.  *,d.  ;   Large  Pork,   'is.   od.  to 
4f.  8rf.  per  8  lb. 


in  many  instances  at  unremunerative  rates,  still  it  makes 
room  for  further  purchases  ;  and  we  believe  that  at 
present  values  of  wool  and  goods  there  is  now  a  mode- 
rate margin  of  profit.  American  advices  by  last  mail 
point  also  to  orders  for  wool  and  goods,  and  should  these 
come  forward  as  freely  as  there  seems  reason  to  expect, 
it  will  help  the  market  very  considerably. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
.Although  buyers  still  confine  their  purchases  within  the 
very  narrowest  compass,  the  market  wears  a  hardening 
appearance,  and  for  some  descriptions,  such  as  Highland 
wools,  for  example,  there  is  a  quotable  advance.  A  very 
favourable  feature  is,  that  some  considerable  sales  of  yarn 
and  goods  have  lately  been  made,  and  though  we  believe 


MARA'  LANE, 
Mondav,  Sept.  15. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  moderate,  a  considerable  portion  being  more 
or  less  out  of  condition  ;  these  were  unsaleable,  except  at 
rather  lower  prices,  while  prime  dry  parcels  brought  fully 
last  week's  prices.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
foreign  Wheat  sold  on  quite  as  good  terms,  and  in  some 
instances  at  is.  per  qr.  advance.  Barley  sold  at  the 
extreme  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Beans,  Peas,  and 
Oats  are  6d.  to  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Flour  was  in  fair 
demand,  at  extreme  rates.  New  white  Mustard  seed  sold 
at  12s.  6d.  to  13*.  per  bushel,  for  parcels  in  dry  condition. 


Price  fkr  imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk. .White  65— 67] Red 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  68' 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk 

—  Foreign 
Barlev,  grind&  dist.,36j  to  42J.  .Chev 


—     Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling 

-  "A 


69—73 
55-73 
26 — 36 


Red. 
Red. 


Malting  . 
Malting  . 


6j-6<; 
65—69 


44—40 
35—54 


Oats,  Essex  and  Suffol 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      -  ■      Feed 

—  Irish. Potato'      —      Feed 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  25 — 30  Feed 

Rye —     J  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign 

Beans,  Mazagan.. .. — s.  to — s. ..Tick      -  ■     'Harrow 

—  Pigeon — j.  to — s... Winds      —     'Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian. 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  38— 40  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  34—36  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  ad  ditto  ditto  44 — 50  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30 — 75  Persack.. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  firm,  under  the  influence 
of  unsettled  weather.  Fine  dry  English  Wheat,  as  well 
as  the  better  qualities  of  foreign,  experienced  rather  a 
ready  sale,  and  well  supported  Monday's  currencies  ;  but 
in  other  descriptions  dealings  were  neither  numerous  nor 
extensive.  Barley  moved  off  steadily,  at  full  rates,  while 
Malt  met  with  a  moderate  inquiry,  and  realised  extreme 
prices.  Oats  were  in  fair  request,  and  sound  corn  made 
rather  more  money.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  remained 
firm,  and  Flour  sold  quietly  at  the  late  improvement. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


34—35 
40— 42 
38-40 
28-33 


40—75 


pool,  33-f.  gd. — Ships  at  market,  19  ; 
at  sea,  20. 


sold,  14  ;  unsold,  5  ; 


English  & 

Scotch . . 

Irish        . . 

Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 

1270 


27,390 


Barley. 


Qrs. 

190 


780 


Qrs. 


Sacks. 


I     2140 
1  7010  brls. 


Liverpool,  Sept.  16. — There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  a  large  consumptive  business  transacted  in  Wheat, 
at  id.  per  cental  advance  on  red,  and  extreme  rates  of 
Friday  for  white  descriptions.  Flour  in  good  request,  at 
rather  better  prices.  Beans  steady.  Oats  firm.  Oat- 
meal :  quiet  trade,  and  prices  favour  buyers.  Indian 
Corn  :  a  considerable  business,  at  an  advance  of  fully  is, 
per  qr.  since  Friday  ;  mixed  American,  31s.  gd.  to  32s. 


Aug.    9  .. 

—  16  .. 

—  23  .. 

—  30  .. 
Sept.    6  .. 

—  13  ■• 

Average 


Sgsnd 
60     8 
60     3 

62  5 

63  4 

64  7 


61  11 


Barley. 


24snd 
37     2 
39     6 
39  11 

42  5 

43  8 


39     7 


27*  $d 

28  8 

29  9 
28     9 


28     5 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Sept.  iS, 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  there  is  a 
continued  steady  demand  for  bright  coloury  samples,  late 
rates  being  fully  maintained.  Inferior  sorts  are  neglected 
for  the  moment  The  prices  for  Continental  Hops  rule 
high  at  present,  and  business  in  these  is  consequently 
restricted. 

SEED  MARKET. 
A  few  sales  of  new  French  red  Clover  seed  have  taken 
place  since  our  last,  at  an  advance  of  2s.  per  cwt.  on 
previous  quotations.  The  continued  wet  weather  has  had 
a  hardening  effect  upon  our  Clover  seed  market.  Trefoil 
seed  is  also  very  firm.  We  have  an  inquiry  for  white 
Clover  ;  fine  qualities  are  scarce.  A  good  quantity  of  the 
new  crop  of  white  Mustard  seed  has  now  been  disposed 
of  to  the  manufacturers.  Rapeseed  is  steady.  There  is 
less  request  for  Trifolium.  New  Rye  and  winter  Barley 
move  off  freely,  at  full  prices.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
doing  in  winter  Tares,  at  an  advance  of  from  is.  to  2s. 
per  qr.  Supplies  come  to  hand  very  sparingly.  Blue 
Peas  are  somewhat  easier.  In  bird  seeds  there  is  not 
much  passing. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Sept.  17. 
Hastings    Hartley,    2gs.  3d.  ;    Walls    End   Shilbottle, 
30*.;   Walls  End  Elliot,  33s.;  Walls  End  East  Hartle- 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 


Imi'orts  for  Eight  Months:  R. 


Articles. 


Animals,  living— Oxen  and  Bulls     No. 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Swine 
Bacon  . .  . .         . .         . .     cwt. 

Beef- Salted  

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 
Bones  (burnt    or    not,    or    as   Animal 
Charcoal)        . .  . .         . .      tons 

Butter         cwt. 

Cheese         . .         ..  . .         ., 

Corn — Wheat — From  Russia 

Denmark  

Germany  

,    France     . .         . .  ,.         . .         , , 

Austrian  Territories     . . 

Turkey  andWallachia  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Chili         

British  North  America 

Other  countries . .         . .         . . 

Total 


Importations. 


1872. 


70,186 
21.363 

27.I2Q 
S72l482 
10,388 
1. 441. 417 
»3'.741 
26,899 

71,863 
7<W.145 

6(4.335 


11,468,766 

128,832 

2,273,093 

333."3 
41,90- 

661,364 
1,582,352 
4,372,168 
1,000,454 

4S6,oi9 

843.178 

23,160,211 


Barley         

Oats  

Peas  

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize 

Whcatmeal  and  Flour— From  Germany 
France     . .         . ,  . ,  . . 

United  States 

British  North  America 
Other  countries 


Total    .. 

Indian  Corn  Meal 
Eggs 


great  hundreds 


Flax  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia      ..     cwt. 

Germany  

Holland 

Belgium  . .  . .         . .  . .         , , 

Other  Countries  


Total 


Guano 
Hams 


tons 
cwt. 


Hemp  (dressed,  undressed,  and  Tow  or 
Codilla  of)  from  Russia      . .     cwt. 

Italy        

Austrian  Territories    .. 

British  India 

Philippine  Islands        

Other  countries 


Total 


Hides,  and  Pieces,  not  tanned,  tawed, 

curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed  — 

Dry-  From  British  India      . .     cwt. 

Other  Countries        


Total 


Wet— From  Argentine  Confederation 

and  Uruguay         

Brazil 

Australia        .,         

Other  Countries       


Total 


Tanned,  tawed,    curried,    or  in  any 
way  dressed  . ,         . .       lb. 

Hops  cwt. 

Lard  . .        . .         

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted  or  Fresh 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  Salting 
Nitre,  Cubic  (Nitrate  of  Soda). . 
Oil  Seed  Cakes     . .  . .         . .     tons 

Pork — Salted  (not  Hams)  . .     cwt. 

Fresh 

Potatos 

Saltpetre 

Seeds— Clover  and  Grass 

Cotton tons 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed  ..        qr. 

Rape 

Tallow  and  Stearine        . .  . .     cwt. 

Wool,      Sheep     and      Lambs' — From 

Europe    . .  lb. 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa. . 

British  India 

Australia  

Other  countries  


Total 
Veast,  dried 


1873. 


84,321 
23.399 
32.645 
606,605 
40.415 
2,031,881 
154.492 
35.449 

4J.339 

Si  0,02  1 
845,273 


6,827,936 

248,347 

1.305.975 

1,169,103 

15,009 

262,257 

974,738 

it, 754, 806 

1,154,216 

1.580,353 

2,451,395 

27.744.135 


2,061,957 


3.S05 
3,319,604 


836,468 
163,887 

91,687 
230,814 

40,689 


1.363,545 


76,563 
"4,338 


311,282 
168,205 
11,776 
46,609 
94.387 
138,456 


770.715 


351,092 
220,736 


571,828 


120,091 
75.5i6 
12,037 

185,015 


392.659 


17,690,525 
56,476 
547.323 

37.7 

214,2, 

1,117,796 

95. 6r 

172,881 

5r7o6 

1,068,  " 


LOS? 


261,189 
194,452 
146,828 
708,297 
166,519 
928,660 


4,268,796 


3,826 
4,261,643 


1,014,640 
188,537 
134.073 
236,955 
22,224 


1.596,429 


101,220 
151,350 


173,082 
201,250 
7,101 
36,286 
184,220 
207,646 


809,585 


247,669 
170,944 


418,613 


23,621 
197,025 


524,666 


19,898,651 

51,336 

5oi,33o 

49.494 

173,209 

1,558,7" 

90,088 

189.575 

4,939 

6,276,958 

243,770 

210,228 

159,121 

649,401 

94,328 

957,158 


25,323.764  20,112,775 
22,672,949  26,880,649 
15,295,177;  14,210,409 
161,641,453: 174,084,180 
25,716,670   19,186,333 


250,650,013 


93.358 


254.474-346 


97,400 


Artichokes  for  Pigs  :  H.  L.  Yes  ;  certainly.  See  a 
letter  in  our  present  issue,  p.  1289. 

Mercurial  Ointment  :  Rhododendron.  White  helle- 
bore, 12  02.  ;  bichloride  of  mercury,  8  oz.  ;  rosin,  1  lb.  ; 
sulphur,  2  lb.  ;  whale  oil,  6  galls.  The  first  two 
ingredients  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  and,  the 
remainder  being  melted,  the  whole  should  be  mixed 
together. 

To  Destroy  Coltsfoot  :  Old  Reader.  A  good  bare 
fallow,  followed  by  well  cleaned  fallow  crops.  There  is 
no  "dodge"  worth  anything  for  weed  destruction. 
Industry  and  proper  use  of  dry  weather  are  the  only 
trustworthy  agents. 
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GREENHOUSE  for  SALE,  12  by  8  (built  last  year), 
with  or  without  Heating  Apparatus. 
WILLIAM  DEWELL,  Builder,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E. 


rpHREE  GREENHOUSES  for  SALE,  nearly  new, 
X  27  feet  long  by  is  feet  wide  each,  Heated  with  Hot-water  Piping 
(3  and  «-inch),  Saddle  Back  Boiler,  a  3-inch  Valve  in  each  house  :  the 
whole  complete  for  ^25.  __•  jr....  ci.  1.  ji 
WM.  HART,  Florist,  adjoining  Uxbndgc  Road  Station,  Shepherd  s 
Bush,  W. 

Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     AND     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Bricrly  Hill— London  Office,  07,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.    Estimates 
on  application. 

HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

{Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E,f 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    TIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam- Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  Of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :-'^Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented.  .  .  .  .  Maybe  used 
in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 


on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  R. 


.Westminster,  S.W. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3<)A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company.  rt,v__.,.i    „„„  ~ 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Kailway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.   Free   to   all  Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGATE   HILL,    LONDON,    E.C; 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


OLD       SAINT 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

PANCRAS      ROAD, 


LONDON,      N.W. 


COWAN'S    NEW    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 

For  HEATING  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDINGS. 


Secured  by   Her  Majesty's   Royal  Letters   Patent, 


"Mr.  Cow  am, 


"  The  Gardens,  Kylemorc  Castle,  Co.  Oalway. 
'  Mv  DKAH  Sm,— So  much  do  I  appreciate  your  system  of  healing,  and  so  delighted  was  I  with  what  I  saw  of  its  excellence, 
at  2,30  A.M.  on  that  Thursday  morning  before  taking  leave  ot  you,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  my  most  worthy  employer, 
Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  immediate  permission  to  obtain  from  you  a  licence  to  commence  operations  at  once,  i  do  not  know  if  I  may  be 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  heating  horticultural  buildings,  at  once  so  simple,  effective,  costlrss,  and  cleanly— 
the  result  of  your  inventive  genius.  Whether  or  not,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
has  been  conferred  on  both  employers  and  gardeners  since  the  invention  of  hot-water  pipes.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  this  to  render  null  a  great 
disagreement  of  gardening  to  a  very  deserving  and  respectable  class  of  young  men,  the  under  gardeners  in  extensive  places,  who  must 
preserve  through  life  very  vivid  recollections  of  dirty  stoki-li'dcs  nnil  frn|Li(?nt  sleepless  nights.  I  consider  your  System  as  nearly  perfect  as 
need  be,  and  do  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  it.  You  will,  therefore,  please  to  forward  me  all  necessary 
instructions  for  commencing  the  work,  and  be  prepared  when  called  on  to  come  to  Kylemore  and  set  it  going.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  perfect  success,  and  1  should  like  to  make  the  apparatus  large  enough  to  heat  4000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  in  the  first  instance. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 


jAMi;s  Garnish. " 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Show  at  Manchester. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  on  application  to 

JOHN    COWAN,    DROMORE,   KKNMARE,    CO.    KERRY. 


NOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Termyn 
Street,  London.— The  TWENTY-THIRD  SESSION  will 
BEGIN  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  1.  Prospectuses  may  be  had 
on  application. TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  CEconomy.  In  1  vol.  Bvo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
7».  6d. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    or,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Sell 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.    Price  «. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,    Structural 
and   Physiological,    With  a    Glossary  ol  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     I2».  cloth. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindlev,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12*. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediae! 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  OR.  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  v  o  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Freface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  of 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  th« 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  ol 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10.  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  ^10  io*. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  iJtt  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS    and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS     in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,   and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Enfiravcd  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  centrally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  a</.  ;   Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  JohnStreet. 

Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Oflicet 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 
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PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    Svo,  with    Six    Copper    Plates    and    numerous   Wood 
Engravings.     Price  241.  cloth. 
London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  VINE  and  FRUIT 
TREE  CULTIVATION,  with  Description  and  Views  ot 
Paxton  Glass  Roofs,  and  other  Conservatories.  By  S.  Hkkkman,  of 
Chatsworth.    Fourth  Edition,  pnee  is.    HEREMAN  AND  MORTON, 

14,   Tichborne  Street,    K.-^ent  Street,  London,  W.  

THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  street,  E.C  ;  or  to  the  Author. 


Now  ready,  price  as., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS: 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;  and  ol  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates  in    Portugal   and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Urarils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8J.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.   Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Addiess,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Aiores. 


AGENCY,  or  FARM,  WANTED,  by  an  experienced 
Farmer     and     Accountant,     with     ample     capital,     &c. — H. 
WILLIAMS,  Tadcaster. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  the  South 
of  Ireland.  Salary  £60  per  annum,  with  house  and  firing.  It 
is  requested  that  no  original  testimonials  be  sent,  as  no  documents 
will  be  returned. — Application,  slating  age,  iamily,  &c,  to  be  made  to 
S.  M.  HUSSEY,  Esq.,  Edenburn,  Tralce.  

WANTED,    an  Outdoor   NURSERY    FOREMAN. 
He  will  be  required    to    take  Charge   of  about  20  Acres    of 
Nursery,  consisting   ol   Hardy  Trees  and   Shrubs.     One  who  has  a 


knowledge     of     Layering,  _  &c, 
Nufscrj'inan,  Westerham,  Kent. 


preferred.— JOHN      CATTELL, 


ILLIAM  SCALING,  Willow  Nurseryman,  Barford. 

Notts,  is  in  WANT  of  a  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Must  be 
steady  and  trustworthy.  Wages  35s.  per  week,  and  cottage. — Apply 
as  above,  in  own  handwriting. 


w 


WANTED,  an  active  Young  MAN,  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  to  take  Charge 
of  a  Small  Nursery—  C.  FAIRNINGTON,  4,  Elm  Tree  Road, 
St  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


"ITTANTED      IMMEDIATELY,     near     London,     a 

VV  thorough  practical  GROWER  of  Forced  Fruits  and  Plants 
for  the  London  Market :  must  be  well  able  to  Manage  Men.  None  need 
apply  unless  thoroughly  capable  of  carrying  on,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  spirit,  a  large  Establishment. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms, 
reference,  and  lull  particulars,  to  W.  Z.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


FISHER,  HOLMES  and  CO.  are  in  WANT  of  an 
experienced  PLANT  GROWER,  PROPAGATOR,  and  SALES- 
MAN, in  the  Houses.  None  but  a  first-rate  Man,  with  good  refer- 
ences, need  apply.  —  Hands  worth  Nursery,  near  Sheffield. 


To  Flower  Growers, 
"TT' ANTED,  by  a  Florist,  at  a  distance  from  London, 

\  V  a  steady,  active  young  MAN,  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  Forcing  of  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roses, 
Geraniums.  &c  One  who  has  Grown  for  Market  preferred  to  a 
Gentleman's  Gardener.— Aderess,  stating  full  particulars,  FLORIST, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


To  Flower  Growers. 

WANTED,  a  NURSERY  HAND,  to  attend  Stove 
and  other  Houses.  One  trained  in  good  Nurseries,  and 
accustomed  to  Flower  Forcing,  preferred. — State  experience  and 
references  to  DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  52,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh.  ___^__ 


Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  ATTENDANT,  a 
strong,  active,  willing  Man.  Wages  to  commence  at  .£25  per 
annum,  with  uniform,  and  board  and  residence  in  the  Asylum. — 
Application,  with  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Dr.  HARRISON,  the 
Asylum,  Isle  01"  Man. __^_ „_ 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  two  young  Men,  as 
IMPROVERS,  for  a  Gentleman's  Garden.  One  will  be 
required  to  Milk  a  Cow,  and  other  odd  work  ;  the  other  to  be  entirely 
with  the  Gardener. — Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars  as  to  wages 
expected  in  each  casej  to  SMITH,  Gardener,  Fairfield  Court  Gardens, 
H enley  on-Thames,  Oxon. 

^T  q ji  +  p  H 

THE  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATOR  COMPANY 
are  in  IMMEDIATE  WANT  of  SEVERAL  MEN,  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Erecting,  &c  None  need  apply 
whose  character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation.-«-Apply  at 
the  Works,  48  and  49,  King  Street,  Woolwich,  S.  E.  

WANTED,  to  act  as  SALESMAN  and  attend  to 
SHOW-HOUSE,  an  elderly  Man,  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  Value  of  general  Nursery  Stock.  Good  reference  required. 
Duties  very  light.  High  wages  not  given. — A.  C,  34,  Manor  Street, 
Clapbam,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  middle-aged  married  MAN,  competent 
to  rill  a  responsible  situation  in  a  first-class  Seed  Business. — 
FRASER,  GOAD  and  CO.,  82,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  in  the  execution 
of  Orders  and  the  Management  of  the  Packing  Department — 
Apply  by  letter  to  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  S. W. 


WANTED,  a  young  Man,  as  INVOICE  CLERK. 
Must  be  quick  and  correct  at  Accounts.  No  one  need  apply 
who  has  not  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Business,  and  can  be  thoroughly  recommended.  —  Mr.  JOHN 
CRANSTON,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21s.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN  and  TRAVELLER,  in  a 
London  House,  a  thoroughly  experienced  Man  (as  Shopman, 
and  to  do  a  journey  in  the  summer)— one  that  has  had  experience  in  the 
London  Trade  preferred. — State  amount  of  experience  and  wages 
required,  to  W.  C.,  Gardtnerf  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


SEED  TRADE.— WANTED,  a  steady  and  experi- 
enced SHOPMAN,  well  up  in  Seeds  and  general  Garden 
Requisites  ;  must  also  have  a  good  knowledge  (as  a  Salesman)  of 
Plants.  State  wages  required.— H.  H.  H.,  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
Waring  Street,  Belfast. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  Seed 
House,  a  respectable  Man,  of  good  address,  and  well  up  in  the 
business.  Stale  age  salary,  and  experience— B.,  Gardmtrt  CiirmUU 
Qfnce,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  in  a  Seed  Establish- 
ment,  to   live  with  the  Employer  as  one  of  the  family.— Fi 
further  particulars  address  THOMAS  R   THOMSON,  Bf—  -■ 
and  Midland  Counties  Seed  Warehouse,  Uirmingham. 


unghan 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN"  in  the  Seed 
Trade,  to  live  with  Employer. — Address,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, and  salary  required,  to  T.  It.  THOMSON,  so,  High  Street, 
Birmingham. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR,  for  the  Counting  House. 
Must  have  a  knowledge  uf  the  Trade,  and  be  a  good  writer. 
—Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  &o,  to  HURST  AND  SON, 
6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANT  PLACES-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COM  PANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDEN  ER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries, 
•  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  at  the 
present  time  on  their  books  SEVERAL  excellent  GARDENERS, 
with  highest  references,  in  WANT  of  SITUATIONS.  Inquiries 
addressed  as  above  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


Head  Gardeners,  Land  Stewards,  &c. 

MILLIGAN  and  KERR  can  presently  recommend, 
with  very  great  confidence,  several  first-class  MEN,  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  departments,  ana  having  the  best  of  characters.     Full 

?articulars     on      application. — Seed     and    Nursery     Establishment, 
>umfries. 


GARDENER  (Head).— W.  Wilson,  Gardener, 
Aplcy  Park,  can  with  conhdencc  recommend  his  Foreman  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good  practical 
Oardener.— W.  WILSON,  Gardener,  Apley  Park,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married,  no  family; 
has  had  18  years'  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  Garden- 
ing. Can  have  good  references  as  to  character  and  ability  from  last 
employer— 1.  C,  3,  New  Gate  Street,  Chester. 


C2J_  ARDENER  (Head). — Age  29,  single;  good  prac- 
J  tical  knowledge  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Fifteen 
years'  experience  in  good  places,  and  first-class  references.— A.  B., 
3,  Nelson   Place,  Trafalgar  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E, 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  ability  and  energy  are 
required — Age  35  ;  understands  Planting,  the  Formation  of 
Ponds,  Rockwork,  Sc.  Good  character.— GARDENER,  Broomfield 
Chelmsford. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  31;  understands  the 
Management  of  Land  and  Stock,  and  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches.  Good  character.— O.  G.,  Post  Office,  Cold-Harbour  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E. 


C^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  single;  thoroughly 
*  understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Good  character.— W.  B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road, 
London,  N.W. 


C^J-ARDENER  (Head). — Age  38,   married;  24  years' 

V_l  experience  in  Forcing  all  kinds  ot  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vege- 
tables, also  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  Has  taken 
a  great  number  of  prizes.  Excellent  character.— D.,  so,  Letcombe 
Street,  Reading,  Berks. 


Gi  ARDENER  (Head).— Jas.  Keeley,  late  Gardener 
\  to  M.  Hetherington,  Esq.,  Edstone  Hall,  Henley-in-Aiden,  is 
open  to  an  engagement  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  ot  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  First-class  character 
from  late  employer.— Mr.  SMITH,  Nursery,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family  ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Vines,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
also  Pasture  Land  and  Stock.  Wife  a  thorough  Cook,  and  can 
Manage!  Dairy  and  Poultry.— G.  W.,  106,  Old  Woolwich  Road, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening. Has  been  14  years  in  good  establishments.  Character  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation.— J.  S.  P.,  Post  Office.  Great  Malvern. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Working  Man. 
— Age  34,  married  ;  is  experienced  in  Early  Forcing,  including  Vines, 
Pines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c;  also  Kitchen 
and  Flower  Gardening.  Five  years  in  present  situation. — C.  B.  A., 
Post  Office,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


C  ^ARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  incumbrance; 
.-'  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Has  had  20  years'  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  Horticulture.  Three  and  a  half  years'  good  character. 
Wages  required,  251.  per  week,  with  house  and  firing.—  A.  X.,  Post 
Oltice,  Balham,  Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head),"  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.— Scotch,  two  children  (youngest  13  years) ;  a  thorough 
practical  Man  of  24  years' experience.  A  noted  Cultivator  of  Vines, 
Pines,  Peaches,  and  all  sorts  of  Fruit ;  good  Specimen  Plant  Grower. 
and  understands  the  Laying-out  ol  Grounds,  and  the  general 
routine  of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  as  the  situation  which  the 
Advertiser  is  leaving  will  testify.  Can  Superintend  Land  and  Stock. 
Eight  years'  personal  character  from  present  employer. — A.  B,  C,  Post 
Office,  Saffron  Walden.  Essex 


r\  ARDENER    (Head).— Mr.    William    Dodds,    for 

VJ~  many  years  with  the  late  Col.  Baker,  Salisbury,  and  for  the 
last  11  years  Gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  will  be  disengaged  at  the  end  of  October  next,  and  offers  his 
services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  a  Man  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  Horticulture  of  the  highest  order  in  all  its  branches. 
All  the  horticultural  erections  at  Ashton  Court,  which  are  extensive, 
the  ornamental  gardens,  and  a  new  kitchen  garden  of  seven  acres, 
were  designed  and  completed  under  Mr.  Dodd's  superintendence. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  and  reasons  for  leaving  will  be  given  by  Sir 
Greville  Smyth,  to  whom  reference  is  kindly  permitted. — Bower 
Ashton,  near  Bristol. 


To  Gentlemen. 

C GARDENER  (Head),  or  as  GARDENER  and 
A  BAILIFF;  near  London. — Thoroughly  experienced. — 
W.  ELSWORTHY,  3,  Milton  Place,  Dendy  Street.  Balham, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head)  and  BAILIFF,  orGARDENER 
only,  in  a  large  Establishment,  where  first-clacs  Gardening  is 
required. — The  Advertiser  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Noble- 
man or  Gentleman  in  the  above  capacity ;  has  had  the  Management 
of  Bicton  Gardens  and  Home  Farm  for  the  past  four  years,  and  pre- 
viously a  Gardener  and  General  Superintendent  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Shannon,  at  Castle  Martyr,  for  nearly  eight  years.  References  of  the 
highest  order. — R.  BEGBlE,  Bicton  Garden*)  Budleigh,  Salterton. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  three  or  more  are  kept.— 
Age  37,  married.  A  Gentleman  wishes  to  recommend  the 
above,  being  a  thoroughly  practical  Man.  He  has  had  under  his 
charge  a  considerable  range  of  Houses,   large  Flower  and  Kitchen 

Gardens,  Plantations,  &c, ;    is  also  thoroughly  sober  and    steady 

F.  H.  S.,  iq,  College  Place,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept- 
Married,  no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c, 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.     Nearly  four  years'  experience  in    Scotland— three  years 

apprentice.  Good  character.— J.  H.,  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept.— 
Age  32,   three  children;    good   practical   Working   Gardener. 
Seven  years' good  character.— A.  K.,  Chcapsidc,  Sunninghill,  Staines, 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed). — 
Age  33,  married  ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character.— C.  W.  E., 
37,  Ashdown  Street,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W, 


GARDENER    (Head,    or  Single-handed}.— Mar- 
ried.    Country  preferred.     Two  years'   good   character.— J.  S., 
5,  Commercial  Place,  Station  Road,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 

G<  ARDENER  (Single-handed).— Age  23,  single; 
I  understands  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening  Good  character.— G.  L.,  Lowlands  Nursery, 
Brcnchley,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Married  ;  under- 
stands Vines,  Greenhouse,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Twelve  and  a  half  years  in  present  situation.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended —  E.  G.,  Post  Ollice,  Feltham. 

GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 
Age  19,  strong  and  active.  Two  and  a  half  years'  good  character. 
Can  be  well  recommended.— A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Meopham,  Gravesend. 


GARDENER  (Under).— Age  20  ;  well  experienced  in 
House  Work.  Over  two  years  in  present  situation.  Can  be 
well  recommended  by  the  Gardener  he  has  served  under.  State 
wages.— R.  SCOTT,  Carlton  House  Gardens,  Worksop,  Notts. 


PROPAGATOR    and     GROWER     of    Roses,     Cle- 
matises,    Conifers,    &c.       Good    references. — Address,    stating 
terms,  to  H.   L.,  Frant  Road  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


PROPAGATOR  (Assistant),  in  a  good  Provincial 
Nursery,  or  under  the  directions  of  a  Foreman.— Has  had  some 
years'  experience  in  Propagating  Hardy  Stuff.  Character  will  bear 
the  strictest  investigation.— C.  B.,  Fellow  Green  Post  Office,  West 
End,  Chobham,  Surrey.    


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
—Age  24,  single;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  o( 
dr.  bids,  Ferns,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  First-class  references. 
Five  aijd  a  half  years  in  last  situation.— W.  H.,  Post  Office,  Reigate, 
Surrey. 

ARM  BAILIFF  and  STEWARD  (at  Michaelmas). 
—  Age  38:  experienced,  and  well  acquainted  with  Modern 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  including  Buildings  and  Machinery  of 
every  description.  Is  a  good  judge  of  Cattle,  their  Breeding  and 
Rearing,  &c;  the  Management  of  Woods,  Planting,  Draining,  and 
Reclaiming  of  Waste  Lands.  Can  be  highly  recommended  by  his 
present  employer,  who  is  giving  up  Farming,  the  Estate  being  on 
Sale.— H.  S.  T.,  Messrs.  George  Clibbs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  24,  35,  and 
26,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

FI R EMAN,    orTlREMAN,     PAINTER    and 
GLAZIER,  for  the  Market  Trade,  or  otherwise.— A.  Z.,    60, 
Hawthorn  Grove,  Penge,  Surrey,  S.E. 

ARPENTER,  PAINTER  and  GLAZIER.— Age  49, 

married,  steady  ;  understands  House  Repairs  in  general.  Worked 
in  the  Nursery  — G.  E.,  6,  Park  View  Cottages,  near  Park  Road. 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 


MANAGER,  or  TRAVELLER,  to  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Businesses. — The  Advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any 
respectable  Firm  where  energy,  combined  with  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Trade,  would  be  appreciated.— A.  B.,  16,  Tenant 
Street,  Derby.  

To  the  Trade. 

TRAVELLER.— A  young  Man,  of  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  Nursery  Business,  and  the  Indoor  Plant  Trade 
especially.  Has  been  some  years  in  one  of  the  leading  London  Nur- 
series, and  can  produce  unexceptionable  testimonials  and  references. 

A.  S.  E.,  7,  Windermere  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

BOOK-KEEPER,  or  CORRESPONDENT.— Twelve 
years'  experience:  good  knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade.  First- 
class  references.— Please  address,  stating  terms,  &c  D.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


SHOPMAN,  CLERK,  &c— A  thoroughly  experienced 
Man;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade,  especially  Agricultural  Seeds.  First-class  references.— C.  S., 
Post  Office,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W. 


To  Nurserymen. 

/"1LERK  and  ASSISTANT  TRAVELLER  with  some 

\J  good  Firm.— A  young  Man,  with  six  years' reference  from  last 
situation.  Unexceptionable  testimonials.— B.,  Post  Office,  Saltney, 
near  Chester. 


SH  O  P  M  A  N. — Is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
different  Departments  of  the  Seed  Trade,  and  has  also  hadconsider- 
able  experience  in  Book-keeping  and  Correspondence.  Unexception- 
able references.  Upwards  of  12  years'  experience.— Please  address 
(stating  terms,  &c),  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM   OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  ''Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  ao,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


UPARKLING       DIN 

N  E  R       A   I.  E 

k5 

Ty"M.     YOUNGER    AND    CO. 

Established  1749. 

J      N     D     I     A          PAL 

E         ALE, 

TyM.     YOUNGER    AND    CO. 

Established  1749. 

"P      D     I     N     B      U      R     O 

H           ALE, 

Vy"M-    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established  1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.J 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  if.  i%d.,  21.  gd.,  4*.  Ct. ,  and  in. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

tor 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

In  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.t  3*.  o4.,  41,  6J.,  and  m. 
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WH.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural  Builder, 
•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 
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Estimates  Eiven  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design, 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  a  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  „        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet     „  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing    one  6  feet   by    4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         ..  55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  fur  London   and 
he   South  of  England. 


HEEEM  &  I0ET0N, 

HORTICULTURAL    ENGINEERS,  - 

14,    TICHBORNK     STREET,     REGENT 
QUADRANT,    LONDON,  W. 

MANUFACTORIES  in  LONDON,  GLOUCESTER, 
COVENTRY,  ULVERSTONE,  PAISLEY,  and 
ABERDEEN  ONLY,  for 

SIB,    J.   PAXTON'S 

HOTHOUSES  for  the  MILLION, 


Which  are  Cheap,  Portable,  and  Durable. 


Price  Lists  on  application. 
Suitab'e  for 

ORCHARD  HOUSES,  VINERIES,  STOVES 
PINE  PITS,  &c. 


GREENHOUSES, 


RABBIT    PROOF 
GARDEN  FENCING. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  HURDLES,  from 
their  elegant  appearance,  are  especially  suitable  for 
Enclosing  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  making 
Divisions  in  Gardens,  and  enclosing  Ponds  where  Orna- 
mental Water  Fowl  are  kept,  for  Riversides,  Sec.  They 
are  also  made  a  suitable  height  for  forming  Screens,  and 
may  be  covered  with  Creepers,  &c. 

74.— Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 


A  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  variety  of  Patterns  of  WIRE- 
WORK  HURDLES,  also  of  other  GARDEN  IRON  and  WIRE- 
WORK,  ROSERIES,  ARCHES,  VERANDAHS,  COVERED 
WAYS,  ESPALIERS. 

CONSERVATORIES  fitted  up  with  TRELLISES,  FLOWER 
STANDS,  BASKETS,  Ac 

78.— Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 


STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  for  DEER. 
STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  for  CATTLE. 
STRAINED  WIRE  ESPALIERS  for  FRUIT  TREES. 

75.— Rabbit  Proof  Lawn  Fence. 


ORNAMENTAL  CONSERVATORIES,  &c, 

To  suit  any  style  of  Architecture.  Estimates  given  to 
rough  sketches,  if  with  full  particulars  of  size,  height, 
&c.  ;  or  to  Architect's  Plans  and  Specifications. 

A    Pamphlet,    with    Illustrations    and 
Testimonials,  post  free,  $d. 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS 

Fixed  complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

HEEEMAN  &  MORTON, 
14,  Tichbome  St.,  Regent  Quadrant, 

LONDON,  W. 


GARDEN  GATES,  in  Iron  and  Wirework. 
VERANDAHS,  in  Iron  and  Wirework. 
PHEASANTRIES  and  AVIARIES,  in  Iron  or  Wirework. 
IRON  BRIDGES,  (or  Ornamental  Waters  in  Gardens. 
IRON  PIPING  laid  on  in  Gardens  for  Watering  purposes. 
iAS  LAMPS  and  PIPING  laid  on  in  Garden  Grounds  by  Contr: 


-Rabbit  Proof  Fencing. 
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R.    HOLLIDAY, 
Horticultural  Iron  and  Wireworks, 

«,  TORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING  HILL  GATE,  W. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


R  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  3A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  nave  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore"  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


iURNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID 

Enthred  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


CORNERS 


BURNEY  AND  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal   Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  .Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


THOMAS'S 

NEW  PATTERN 

CROQUET    BORDERINGS. 


No,  2o6tf. 


No.  201. 


50  yard  rolls.— 6  ins.  high,  6d. ;    9  ins. 


15  ins. 
;  9  ins. 


high,  <)d.  ;   12  ins.  high,  is, 

high,  is.  3d.,  per  yard. 
No.  201a.  3  feet  lengths.— 6  ins.  high,  yd. 

high,   lohl.  ;    12  ins.  high,  is.  2d.  ; 

15  ins.  high,   is.  6d.,  each  length. 
No.  2o6rt.  3  feet  lengths.— 6  ins.  high,  Sd. ;  9  ins. 

high,    is.  ;     12  ins.   high,    is.  4</.  ; 

15  ins.  high,  is.  &d.,  each  length. 

Till  separate  i/eet  lengths  are  mere  particularly  recommended. 

A  cheaper  description  of  Wire  Netting  Croquet  Horder- 
ing,  in  rolls  of  50  yards,  6  ins.  high,  price  ad.  per  yard, 
including  spikes  for  fixing. 

5  per  cent,   discount  allceioed  for  prompt    Cash    OH    or.ters 
amounting  to  noj.  and  upwards.     ' 
principal  railway  stations  •'■' 


ii, i.<  ,n  carriage  paid  to  all 
I'.neland. 


3.  3.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WlkKWOKKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON.   W. 

IgJ-  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Pi 
Richards, 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
H^HE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT'  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

Three  Months  ..  5J.  n\d.      |      Six  Months  ..  us.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  3s.  lod. 

FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£1  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to— 
Acstr\lia     j      Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  Indies 

Belcii'm         ]      France      1  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1   10s.  yl.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


ROYAL        HORTICULTURAL        SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE  MEETING,  on    WEDNESDAY   NEXT,  October   1,   at 
11  o'Clock.      GENERAL    MEETING  at  3.      Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  2.30. Admission  ai.  6d. _____^^_ 


ift7<t  I  "PRESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 
xoto.  1  j_/  roses,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.  Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford, 


New  Eoses  for  1873. 

JOHN  CRANSTON'S  LIST  of  NEW  ROSES 
for  1873  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
New  Roses  introduced  this  season,  with  full  descriptions  by  the 
raisers.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,  dcliciously   fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


ROSE,  MADAME  LAC  HARM  E.-Splendid 
Standards  of  the  above,  m  various  heights,  imported  direct  from 
Mons.  Lachanne,  in  November  nexL  RUaE  CATALOGUE  gratis 
and  post  free. 

H.  BENNETT,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury- 

White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed  in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STAND1SH  and  CO.  can  now 
supply  strong  Seedling  Plants  of  their  celebrated  strain  ol 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  55.  per  dozen,  or  351.  per  100.  Selected 
named  varieties,  i8r.  per  dozen. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

WELVE  large  SPECIMEN  STOVE  and  GREEN- 

HOUSE   PLANTS,   and   SEVEN    SPECIMEN    ORCHIDS, 
all  fit  to  exhibit ;  the  lot  for  £n.     For  particulars  apply 
G.  H.,  Post  Office,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


T 


British.  Fern  Catalogue. 
T3  OBERT   SIM   will  send   post  free   for  six  postage 

-Lv  stamps,   Part  I.   (British   Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  HUJ,  Kent. 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 
rpiIE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION      to     the 
-L    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE    and   AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,    including  Postage  to  the    United 
States,   is  /i  6s. 

DC  fXH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,    of    very 
superior  quality,  in   the  best  variety  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON    \nd  si'NS,  toS,  Eislgatc  Street,  Chester. 

Dutch  Bulbs,"  Dutch~Bulbs. 

PURCHASE  your  BULBS  at  the  Cheapest  Market. 
None  better  nor  cheaper;   quality  guaranteed,  and  all  true  to 
name,  and  carriage  paid.     See  other  Advertisement. 
GLOEGE    POULTON,  Seed  and  Uulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis    on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.  E. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SONS    CATALOGUE 
of     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUSES,     and     other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now   ready,    and   can    be   had    post   free    upon 

amplication.  Hiyhgnte  Nurseries,  London,  N 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  AND  SON'S  (formerly  Ant.  Roozen) 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. ,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Bulbs. 

J  SCOTT  has  just  received,  direct  from  Holland, 
*  several  large  CONSIGNMENTS  of  the  above,  which  for  size, 
weight,  quality,  and  lowness  in  price,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
CATALOGUES  on  application  to 

J.  SCOTT,   The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  fitc,  is 
now  ready  :  post  Iree  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  iNurserics,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

H3le    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Spring  Flowers,  including  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  o!  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  Bent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


SEVENTY  THOUSAND  MAYFLOWER  GERMS 
(LILIES  of  the  VALLEY),  strong,  and  capable  of  blooming,  of 
the  best  kind  to  force,  are  oflered  at  10  thalers,  or  305.  nett,  per  1000. 
Specimen  sent  by 

F.  W.   KRAUSE,  NeusaU-on-the-Oder,  Prussia. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  the  Medal  for  Progress. 

LJACOB-MAKOY  AND  CO.'s  (Liege,  Belgium) 
•  New  and  Rare  Plants  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and 
Choice  Plants  in  cultivation — Lilies,  Orchids,  Ornamental  Plants,  &c. 
Gratis  and  post  free. 


To  the  Trade. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI   GRANDIFLORA,  a 
splendid  novelty,  raised  and  sent  out  by 
F.  C.  HfclNEMANN.  Seed  Grower,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


To  the  Trade.— Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymus. 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•  well-grown  stuff,  at  255.,  301.,  401.,  and  50s.  per  too. 

The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


STEPHANOTIS     FLORIBUNDA.  —  Extra  large 
flowering   Plants,  clean  and  healthy.     Size  and  price  on  appli- 
cation to 

GEORGE    EDWARDS,  Balham   Nursery,  London,  S.W. 


MYOSOTIS    DISSITIFLORA    for    SALE.— Several 
thousand  strong  plants  of  the  true  sort,  at  is.  per  dozen  or  5*. 
per  100,  post  paid 
Mr.  W.  CLARKE,  Gardener,  Castle  Freke,  Cloughnakilly.Co.  Cork. 


To  the  Trade. 

RHODODENDRON   STOCKS,    very  fine,    14J.  per 
100,  £6  per  1000. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  very  fine,  301.  per  tooo. 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


TREE   IVY,    in  variety.— The  hardiest   of  all    Ever- 
greens in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  t  to  3  feet  high,  12s.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
t  to  4  feet,  from  or.  to  2+t.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman.  Worcester.    


FOR  SALE,  a  very  fine  TREE  FERN  (Dicksonia 
antarctica,  11  feet  in  height,  with  a  clean,  straight  stem  of  8  feet, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  spreading  head,  13  feet  in  diameter.  May  be 
seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  on  application  to 

Mr.    H.    STAPLETON,    The    Gardens,    Spring     Grove     House, 
Isleworth. 


Spiraea  japonica. 

HB.  SMITH  is  now  booking  orders,  for  the  Trade 
•     only,  for  strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  at  251.  per  100,  or  ,£12 
per  1000,  cash.     Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 
when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 
receipt  of  remittance.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  W 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 


w 


ANTED,  a  quantity  of  SEEDLING   PRIMULA 

FIMBRIATA,  mixed  colours.     State  lowest  price  per  ioo  to 
J.  PRESTIDGE,  Cheltenham   Road  Nursery,  Bristol. 


Carter's  Grass  Seeds. 

MEDAL 

MODKLS, 
FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
awarded  the  highest  Class  Medal— the 
MKUAL  for  PROGRESS. 


Vienna,   1873.—/  lARTER'S     PRIZE 

KJ  GRASS       SEEDS,      ROOT 


London,  1862.— BARTER'S     PRIZE     MEDAL 

V_y  GRASS   and   other   SEEDS    awarded   the 
only  Prize  Medal. 


Paris,     1867.— C*  ARTER'S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

V>  GRASS 


SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  CARDER  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  10  .Sow  Grass  Seed 

in  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


Vienna,    1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

\J  GRASS  SEEDS  arc   Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
JAS    CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


EG.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the   Wellington 
•  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE  on    application. 


E 


SPRING       FLOWERS,     SPRING       BEDDING.— 
CATALOGUE    of  all  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  Plants 
and  Bulbs  for  Spring  Bedding,  now  ready,  post  free. 

R,   THORNH1LL,   Bowdon   Nurseries.   Ituwdon,  Cheshire. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CI    J.    BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Bktham    & 
J»    Blackith,    Cox's    and    Hammond's    Quays,     Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E  —Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 
1EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

5  WOODGREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.)  _^__ 


UAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAW  1  REE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  i86j,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


W 


Select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
POTTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 

in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst.  Staplcluirst,  Kent. 


Cheap  Collections  of  Choice  Plants. 

JOHN  H.  LEY  would  direct  the  special  attention  of 
Amaters  to  his  ADVERTISEMENT  of  the  above  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  will  be  iound  well  worthy  of  attention. 
JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon._ 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to; 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery.  Richmond,  Surrey. 


Best  Grape  Vines,  Free  from  Disease. 

W    JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurseries,   Bedale,  York- 
•  shire,  have  prepared  a  fine  stock  of  the  best  kinds  ot  GRAPE 
VINES,  and  now  ready  for  planting,  2J.  6d.  to  31.  6d.  each. 

Their  BLACK  HAMBURGHS  are  of  the  best  variety  known,  and 
will  produce  fine  Crops  of  Grapes  without  expensive  tire-heat,  also 
about  all  the  kinds  they  have  for  Sale.     Apply  early  for  them  as  abov<-. 


XTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,    and 

PLUMS,  in   all   the   leading  kinds,  in   splendid  condition  for 

removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application.  „_._„- 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Walling  ton,  Surrey. 


R 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 
OBERT     NEAL,     Nurseryman,     Wandsworth 

Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FORKS'!  , 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER/E,  SHRUBS,  &C.,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   a   few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common   Railway  Stations. 


FRENCH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.— In  consequence 
of  the   great   demand,   orders   will  be  executed  as  received,   in 
rotation.     31.  per  box  (box  included).     Special  price  to  the  Trade. 
RANSLEY  TANTON ,  F.  R.  H.S. ,  Seed  Merchant,  London  Bndge.S.E 


M 


R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwcll,  Middlesex,  W. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  O.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  NIildmay_Park^London, LN: 

iTHO  GRAPH  V— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 

LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ol 
work  sent  free  _  „,  T  „  „ 

E,  J.  FRANCIS,  4  and  aa,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C 

\/TR.  JAMES  FRASER,  HORTICULTURAL  and 
iVX  Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex;  late  of  the  hrm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

C.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
.  Natural  History  Sale   Rooms,  38,   King   Street,   Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.      Established  1760.      SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.     Catalogues  on  application. 
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Bouvardias— Vreelandii,  jasmlnlflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this    beautiful    winter-flowering    plant   is   unusually   fine   this 
season.     The  plants,  which  are   very  bushy  and   in    32  and  24-sizcrJ 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 
are  solicited.     15s.  to  18s.  per  dozen, 
B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (NEW),  fine  plants,  24s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Spirsaa  japonlca  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  Forcing. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Ghent,  holds  a  very  large 
and   fine  stock  of  the  above  for  winter  Forcing,  and  will    be 
happy  to  receive  early  Orders  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  : — 
SPIR/F.A  (IIOTEIA)  JAPONICA,  very  fine  strong  clumps,  per  ioo, 

281.  ;  per  1000,  £12, 
LILY  of  the  VALLEY  (Convallaria  majalis),in  extra  strong  flowering 
pips,  each  pip  certain  to  bloom,  per  100  pips,  8r.  ;  per  1000,  £2  i«. 
Orders  to  be  directed  to 
JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  the  Nurseries,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS 


The  Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  £21,  a  complete  Arboretum  of  350  species, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 
Offers  a  Collection  of  350  of  the  Finest  and  Newest  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced,  in  seven  classes,  of 
50  distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  species,  viz.  ;— 
No.  1.— 50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..£1    6 

N0.2.— 50  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ..  ..2  < 
No.  3.— 50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  ..  ..20 
No.  4— 50  Flowering  and  Fine-fo!iaged  SHRUBS  ..  .110 
No.  5.— 50  Distinct  CLIMBINGandTRAILING  PLANTS  2  4 
No.  6.— 50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine  6  10 
No.  7.—  50  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts      .      3    5 


Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for    . .  £21 
Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 

T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN   INSPECTION  OF   HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnboroueh  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


CHEAP    PLANTS. 


JOHN    H.   LEY,    Exotic   Nursery, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON, 

Having  a  large  Stock,  ig  able  to  offer  Plants  from  any  of  the 
following  classes,  containing  many  new  and  scarce  varieties,  and  all 
in  clean,  healthy,  well-grown  samples,  at  one  guinea  per  dozen,  being 
in  many  cases  only  a  quarter  of  catalogue  prices.  All  packages  gratis 
for  cash  -jjilh  order,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
according  to  distance. 

AZALEAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea, 

CAMELLIAS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  good  kinds  for  one  guinea  ;  extra  large, 
two  guineas. 

FERNS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  rare  sorts  for  one  guinea. 

PALMS. 

One  dozen  distinct  and  most  graceful  kinds  for  one  guinea;  extra 
large,  two  guineas. 

NEW  AND  RARE  EXOTICS. 

One  dozen  of  the  prettiest  novelties  for  one  guinea. 

GLOXINIAS. 

One  dozen  finest  named,  for  winter  flowering,  for  one  guinea. 

CATALOGUES  gratis  on  application  to  JOHN    H.    LEY,   Exotic 

Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

GEO.    POULTON  begs  to  say  he  has  received  his 
First  Consignment  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  splendid 
condition,  and  is  offering  selections  as  follows  :— 
HYACINTHS,   double  or  single,  finest  named  kinds,  picked  roots, 

6s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto,  ditto,  choice,  named,  41.  per  dozen. 
Single  Red,  Carmine,  Crimson  Rose,  &c,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto  Blue,  Purple,  Porcelain,  &c,  31.  per  dozen  :  ditto  White,  v.  Per 

dozen. 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  for  Forcing,  as.  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  Forcing-Double  Roman,  3s.  per 

dozen  ;  Single  Italian  or  Paper  White,  3s.  per  dozen. 
*rjJLI  PS,  assortments  to  name,  first-class  roots,  as.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS,  large  Yellow,  first  size,  2s.  td.  per  100;  second  size,  2f.  per 
100.     Blue,  2J.   per  100;  Purple,  as.  per   100;  White,  2s.  per  100. 
Assortments  to  name,  fine  picked  roots,  3$.  per  100. 
SNOWDROPS,   double,  extra  large,  21.   6d.   per   100;    ditto  single, 
2s.  6d,  per  100. 
Orders  of  201,   and  upwards  sent,  carriage   paid,   to   any  Railway 
Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

N.B— A  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH   FLOWER  ROOTS, 
BULBS,  SEEDS,  Sec,  sent  free  on  application. 
Early  orders  solicited  to  insure  first  quality  in  Bulbs 
GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Fountain  Nursery 
Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 


Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  Sundry  other  Plants, 

A     VAN  GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium 
•  offers  the  following  :— 

CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  £7  to  £10  per  100. 

>»  it  larger  plants,  3s.  Od.  1051. 

each. 
>.  without  buds,  fine  plants,  £$  to  £6  per  100. 

»  »»  larger  plants,  31.  bd.t  51.,  and     l  ^  ;-  o^ 

JASMINUM.  GRANDIFLORUM,  gjTper  dozen. 

mum,  is.  6,1".  each 
GARDENIA   RADICANS,  6».  per  dozen. 

,,        florida,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DIOSMA  PURPUREA,  61.  per  dozen. 
CO  Kill,  A,  fif  sorts.  125.  per  dozen. 
DRAC.ENA  A  USTRALIS,  fine  strong  plants,  iS*.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 

,,        \  ettenii,  i3j.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  GIBBA  and  CI  LIATA,  line  plants,  42*  per  ioo. 
_     ii  11  crispa,  fine  plants,  £-\  uer  100 

DICKSONIA  FIBROSA,  iSs  perdozenT 


PAUL'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,   &c. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Paul  well  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
flowers. '  '—Journal  of  Horticulture, 


William  Paul 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  HIS 

HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,   and   CROCUSES,   and   other   DUTCH    FLOWER   ROOTS 

Have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  respectfully  solicits  early  orders. 
Priced  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  Free  by  Post, 

PAUL'S   NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM   CROSS,   LONDON,  N. 


,,       squarrosa,  30J.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  FALCATA,  12s,  per  down. 
GYM  NOCK  A  MM  A  \VK  I  UN  IIALI.IANA,  6r.  per  dozen 
LATANIA  BOKliONICA,  line  young  plants,  63J.  per  .00.' 

11  ,i  tloe  iil.uits,  2as.  to  10*.  per  dozen. 

CORVrilA   AUSTKAI.IS,  line  planis,  tot.  per  dozen. 

CHAM/EROPS  FORTUNE!.,  line  plants,  j4i.  toio..  per  dozen 

I'TYCHl  ISI'ERM  A  ALEXANDRA,  36s.  per  dozen 

MUSA  SUHERI1A,,8».  per  dozen. 

YUCCA  AI.OIFOLIA  PURPUREA,  i8t.  per  dozen. 

„       flexilis,  hardy,  very  pretty,  12*.  per  dozen. 

,,        nlicata,  181.  per  dozen. 
ASCLEP1AS  TUI1EKOSA,  25,.  per  ico. 
r  1 1  LI  IX,  .".|  line  varieties  for  KM. 
ROSE       I  '.varls,  of  ihc  best  varieties,  Cot.  per  roo. 
GLOXINIAS,  line  mixed  varieties,  25*.  per  100 

N  B.— The  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  may  be  had 
tree,  on  application  cither  to  A.  V.  G.,  or  to  his  Akciiii  Messn 
R,  SILJJfcKRAD  A.ND  SON.s,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Sl'reci.E.C. 


Osborn  &  Sons 

Have  muck  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  just  harvested 
in  excellent  condition  the  Crop  of  their 

NEW     EARLY     FORCING     FRENCH     BEAN, 

Which  is  very  dwarf,  very  early,  very  prolific,  and  the  best  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  especially  recommended. 

The  following  Testimonial,  extracted  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  August  16 
last,  p.  1 115,  is  one  of  many  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  its  favour  in  the  various 
Horticultural  Papers ; — 

Osborns'  Forcing  French  Bean.  —  Some  few 
months  ago  I  took  the  opportunity  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  your  readers  the  good  quality  of  the  above 
French  Bean  for  forcing  purposes.  Having  now  given  it 
a  trial  out-of-doors,  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  of  its 
merits  there.  To  those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown 
this  French  Bean,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a 
really  good  useful  variety.      It   is  moderately  dwarf  in  j  Gardener,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  Augutf  6 

Sold  in   Sealed  Packets,    per    Quart,    $s.j    per   Pint,    2s.gd.y    per   Half-pint,    is.  6d. 

Prices  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

A  List  of  those  Firms  who  have  obtained  their  supplies  from  Osborn  &  Sons  will  be  duly  announced. 

Osborn  &  Sons  have  further  great  satisfaction  in  adding  that  their  stock  of 

FRUIT    TREES    and    GRAPE    VINES, 

which  comprises  the  most  popular  varieties  in  cultivation,  is  exceptionally  fine  this  season,  and 
for  skilful  training  and  correctness  of  nomenclature  cannot  be  surpassed.  Their  Descriptive 
Catalogue  is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

The  attention   of  intending  planters  is  also  especially  invited  to  their   unique  collection  of 

HARDY    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    and    SHRUBS, 

which  consists  of  upwards  of  1500  species  and' varieties,  and  comprises  the  rarest  and  most 
effective  in  their  various  classes. 

They  also  possess  fine  selections  of  New  and  Rare  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Alpine  and 
other  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  and  their  supplies  of  Culinary,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots,  are  of  the  first  quality. 

THE    NURSERIES,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 


growth,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  as  early  as  any 
French  Bean  I  know.  We  have  this  season  grown 
"  Fulmer's  Forcing,"  "  Negro  Long  Pod,"  "  Sion 
House, "  and  ' '  Sir  J.  Paxton, "  and  Osborns',  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best  of  the  batch.  I  purchased  only  a 
half-pint  packet  of  seed  this  spring  ;  after  trying  about 
a  dozen  pots  of  it,  the  rest  was  sown  in  a  row  50  feet 
long,  from  which  we  could  pick  to-day  at  least  5  pecks 
of  good  Beans.  In  these  days  of  great  novelties,  when 
so  many  useless  vegetables  are  palmed  on  the  gardening 
public,  I  think  it  only  right  that  any  good  thing  that 
does  come  out  should  be  well  known.  Like  "Veitchs' 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,"  "  Osborns'  French  Bean" 
will  come  to  be  a  standard  vegetable  in  most  gardens. — 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

K3T    TENDERS  given  for  HEATINQ  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  ovory  description. 
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Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Chance  of  Truck 
to  all  Farts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  i|  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  iJ4  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  lU  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK   ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3  to 6  f«t. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  ftc. 
WM,    BARRON,   Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Winter-flowering  and  Decorative  Plants. 

RODGER,  MCCLELLAND  and  CO.'S  TRADE 
LIST  of  above  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
applicants.  The  plants  arc  all  well  grown,  and,  for  the  most  part,  now 
ready  for  sending  out,  and  consist  of  the  following—  Centropogon 
lucianus,  Cyclamens,  Eupatorium  nparia,  Dracxnas,  Libonia  flori- 
bunda,  L.  Penrhosicnsis,  l'oniscttias,  Sparmannia  afneana,  &c 

64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. ___ 


CtABBAGE  PLANTS— Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
J  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  : — Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  3*.  per  1000;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  W.  6d.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

\V.  VIRGO  AND  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


NEW  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.— A  splendid  variety, 
of  delicate  flavour,  fine  globular  shape,  and  light   brown  skin, 
weight  2  to  3  lb.,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     Special  Certificate   Royal 
Horticultural  Society.    Numerous  First  Prizes  during  the  past  season. 
Sow  at  once.     Seed,  with  full  cultural  directions,  post  free,  as.  per  01. 
TWENTY  POUNDS  will  be  given  in  PRIZES.  Open  to  all  growers. 

Testimonial /rem  L  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Abingdon, 
"  SefL  2. 1872.  — I  have  some  of  last  year's  sowing  over  23  in.  round. 
DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. 

HE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
N  ITROPHOSPH  \TE 
NITRATE    of     SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Gcnuioe 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C.  ra_ 

116.  Fgnchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


A 


CTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 

near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  and  I.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank  of  the    River  Weaver,  and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  latelv  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  ofter  for  Sale — 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG   BONES,   ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £10  per  ion. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £$  10s.  per  ton,  or  £3  for  lots  of  five  tons, 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  10s.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,   American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,    kibbled   and 

f  round  to  fine  Meal. 
S,  BEANS,  &c.  „.„«.- 

All  Manures,  bats  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 

Scott's  Wasp  Destroyer. 

J  SCOTT,  Seedsman,  Yeovil,  offers  this  wide-famed 
•  preparation,  made  from  the  original  recipe,  at  is,  So",  and  2$.  qd. 
per  bottle,  post  free.  No  one  who  has  Fruit  to  preserve  should  be 
without  it.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  appli- 
cation. N.B.— Beware  of  a  spurious  imitation. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 


Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super* 
sede  it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  15.,  31.,  and  tot.  id. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


^.SUTTONS,* 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 

EARLY  SEEING  FEED 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING. 
Suttons'  Mixture  of  Rapid-growing  Grasses 

and    CLOVERS    for  Sowing    on  the  Stubble,   for 
Winter  and  Spring  Feed. 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN, 

ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 

READING. 


To  tlie  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
'      and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    Hich    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE. 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


and 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile, 
Land  Drain- Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,     FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN    BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to   30    inches     in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.      General  Price 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.     


The  Koyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This   varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        £2  ss. 
Small   Barrels,  20  Gallons        ,.         ,.        £1  js. 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  for  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  AND  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


LABELS,    LABELS,    LABELS. 
THE    NEW   IMPERISHABLE    LABELS, 

Which  have  been  pronounced  by  all  practical  Horticulturists  and  the  Press  generally  to  be  the  only  INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE LABELS  ever  introduced,  are  composed  of  a  white  lustrous  metal,  the  names  being  raised  from 
the  surface  in  black-faced  Utters.         illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers, 
BELL    &    THORPE,     F.R.H.S.,      STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

N.B.  On  account  of  the  great  and  unexpected  demand  for  the  above  Labels,  Messrs.  B.  &  T.  have  determined 
to  Dispose  of  the  Nursery  Business,  and  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  Manufacture  of  the  IMPERISHABLE 
LABELS.         AU  Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty 's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 

possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  %he  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  effect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 

f^gr*  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
ail  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

JOHN    COWAN  and  CO.,   DROMORE,  KENMARE,    COUNTY   KERRY. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — *'  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says: — "The  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts." 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says :— Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 


i  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNAKPRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 
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%*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fru  t 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices-  90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  SELF-ACTING  SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
(Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  FteLD's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions,  renders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  These  Regulators  are  now  in  use,  and 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  & 
North's,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


Reduced  Prices 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopisaa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

rjIHE     SILICATE     ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION. 

JL  To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C, 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.  L.S. ,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades, 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4r. 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes 
Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    . 
Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  vs.,  25.  6d.  and  3s.  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  10s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

(g^*  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 
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Pansies— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of   the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1877  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULDS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B. — Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


Eltham  NurBery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots,  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions,  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Alba  ro«a 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boule  de  Neige 
Climbing  Devoniens 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 
General  Jacqueminot 


Gloirede  Dijon 
I  Isabella  Sprunt 
La  France 
La  Marque 
Mme.  Lacharme 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 
Mme,  Falcot 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Salrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Va 
don 


Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL,  strong  plants,  in  48's, 
for  winter  bloom,  ix.  each;  ioj.  per  dozen.  GARDENIAS,  in 
AB's,  for  winter  bloom,  strong  plants,  ready  for  shifting  into  larger 
pots,  11.  6d.  each;  121.  per  dozen.  AZALEAS,  nice  bushy  plants, 
well  set  with  flower  buds,  is.  6d.  each;  its.  per  dozen.  POINSETTIA 
PULCHERRIMA,  ad.  each;  8(.  per  dozen.  FERNS,  six  very 
choice  varieties.Sn  48  s,  6s.  CAMELLIAS,  a  few  extra  strong  planis 
with  buds,  5*.  each.  CINERARIAS  and  PRIMULAS,  extra  strong, 
and  warranted  finest  strains  out,  61.  per  dozen.  SOLANUM  CAP- 
SICASTRUM,  in  berry,  61.  per  dozen.  LIHONIA  FLORIBUNDA, 
very  strong,  for  winter  bloom,  6s.  per  dozen.  Hybridised  Zonal 
GERANIUM  SEED,  crossed  with  the  best  round-flowered  Zonals  in 
cultivation,  will  no  doubt  produce  some  grand  new  things,  is.  td.  per 
packet. 

GEORGE    POULTON,  Fountain    Nursery,  Edmonton. 


BEAUTIFUL      FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER   AND    SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture. 

SUTTONS', 

CHOICE   COLLECTIONS   OF 


ELOWEBING  BULBS. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

of  choice  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c,  for    blooming    in 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains — 


18  HYACINTHS,  named 
6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
0  JONQUILS, 
J  IRIS,  chc 


et-scented 


3  SPARAXIS,  choice 

a  CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM 


36  TULIPS,  named 
50  CROCUS,  named 
6  SCILLAS 
6  IXIAS,  choice 
3  OXALIS,  choice 
I  TROP^EOLUM 
And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
station  in  England. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of-Doors,  containing  nearly  600  Bulbs  oi  the 

best  sorts,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  IiERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 
N.B. —Messrs.  Sutton  have  many  Customers  within  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  to  whom  they  can  with  confidence  refer  as  to  the 
superior  quality  of  their  Flower  Roots. 


I  To  the  Trade. 

SAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk,  begs  to 
offer  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  healthy  plants,  5  to  6  inches, 
"i  .'.?.?!,'!I:t  shc""' fo'  i""»;  CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA 
and  JACK  MANN  I ,  ijj  to  ^  feet,  extra  strong  plants.  71.  to  or.  per 
do.en;  DIPLOPAPPUS  CH  KYSOPHYLLUS  bushy'  plants,  P.o 
inches,  i8».  per  dozen;  SKLMMIA  JAPON1CA,  to  to  la  inches, 
i  iXP,  f  v  V,", ',  '  """  ''S'15'  su'tahle  for  potting,  3°>.  per  loo. 
INDIAN  AZALEAS,  of  the  following  kinds --Due  de  Nassau, 
Lady  Derby,  1- airy  Queen  .Alexander  II. ,  Coronata,  Madame  A 
Verschaflelt,  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  Magnificent,  and  Roi 
Leopold,  bushy  plants.  0  to  8  inches,  is.  per  dozen  ;  taking  equal  num- 
bers of  six  varieties,  Or.  per  dozen. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

AUSTRIAN    PINES,    i  to  i£  foot,  12s.  per  100 
AUSTRIAN  PINES,  1%  to  2  feet,  15*.  per  100. 
>•  11        a  to  ?'i  feet,  aof.  per  100. 

LARCH  FIR,  9  to  12  inches,  15*.  per  1000. 
1.  .,      1  to  1%  foot,  11s.  per  1000. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  i  to  i%  foot,  701,  per  1000. 
•  1  11  ij£  to  3  feet,  100*.  per  1000. 

WEYMOUTH  PINE,  1%  to  2  feet,  15..  per  100. 
it  11        a  to  -2%  feet,  an.  per  100. 

SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  1%  to  a  feet,  al*   per  1000. 
HAZEL,  1%  to  2  feet,  2U.  per  1000. 

,,        a  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
OAK.,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  241.  per  1000, 
,,        Turkey,  3  to  4  feet,  501.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Common,  i'A  to  2  feet,  14J.  per  100,  £6  per  tooo. 
„  Portugal,  t  to  1%  loot.  lbs.  per  100. 

11  n  ''A  to  a  feet,  an.  per  100. 

All  recently  transphmed, 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Hcatherside  Nurserica,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


TREE    FERNS. 

THE    LARGEST    AND    HANDSOMEST    STOCK    IN    EUROPE. 


William  Bull,  F.L.S., 

Respectfully  invites  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  about  to  furnish  Conservatories  to  an  inspection  of  the  above, 

also  of  the 

MAGNIFICENT  SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

IN   HIS 

WINTEE   GABDEN. 


Several  very  large  specimens  of  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  that  would  cover  a  good  space,   and  produce  an 
immediate  effect,  without  waiting  half  a  lifetime  to  see  the  magnificent  flowers  of  this  excellent  Climber. 


ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS, 

KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CARTE  R'S 


AN 


FIRST   CONSIGNMENT   OF 

H YACI NTH  S 
D    OTHER    DUTCH    BULBS 

HAS    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 

For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   23S,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


CHOICE    BULBS    FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE  PUE-APPLE  IUESERY   COIPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of   PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


TheHighest  Medal.         VIENNA     UNIVEESAlj  ™'Me<tal  of  Merit. 

EXHIBITION,    1873.  ^^^^^\ 

f  DICK  RADCLYFFE&CO., f.r.h.s.,  WkSJ 

Have   the    pleasure   to    announce    that   the   highest   distinction, 

THE       MEDAL      OF       MERIT, 

Was  Awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of 

VEGETABLE,   AGRICULTURAL,   and   FLOWER   SEEDS,   GARDEN   TOOLS, 
SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL  ELEGANCIES. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 

AUTUMN    CATALOGUE   OF.  DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.  SEED  GROUNDS— ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


September  27,   1873.] 


The    Gardeners'    Chronicle    and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 


1301 


Vienna,  I  THE     BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in     the 

1873.  I  J.  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  was  produced  bv 
SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director- General,  as  see  the  following  Official  Letter,  sent  for 
publication  : — 

"47,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 
my   permission,   no   oiher  Grass  Seeds   have  been   furnished   by  an 
English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.                                          (Signed)            "SCHWARZ  SENBORN." 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Beading, 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
joj.  6J.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  :a  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliated  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  for  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


rrWELVE     CHOICE      FERNS,     for    6j.  :— 

-L  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Gymnogramma  calomelanos, 
Gymnogramma  Wetenhalliana,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  pubescens, 
Flechnum  corcovadense,  Pteris  argyrca,  pLeris  cretica  albo-lineata, 
Adiantum  setulosum.  Blechnum  occidentalc.  Pteris  semi  lata,  Doodia 
c.-uid.ita;  also  la  hardy  FERNS,  in  variety,  6*. 

Some  FRUITINGQUEEN  and  oihcr  PINES  to  be  sold,  cheap  : 
and  iooo  good  CANES  of  the  best  varieties  of  GRAPES.  Prices  and 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

EBENEZER  TREDGETT,  Ainger  Nurseries,  Cambridge 


Dutch 


JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE  have  received  their 
Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  BULBS,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Early  planting  recommended.  CATALOGUES  free  on 
application. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed   Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,   YV. 


Noteworthy   Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

^TOTICE.—  A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  oi 
*  NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  bave  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  vit. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Savndfrs,  F.R  S 

Rct.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisnb. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by    WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1S73. 

MEETING    FOR   THE   ENSUING    WEEK. 

(Royal  Horticultural  {Fruit  and  Floral 


Wednesday,    Oct.   i 


{  Royal  Horti 
<  Committet 
(.Ditto  (Gene 


ees),  at  S.  Kensington 
.1  Meeting) 


THE  information  which,  through  the  ready 
courtesy  of  our  correspondents,  we  publish 
every  autumn,  serves  to  show  withanearapproach 
to  accuracy  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Fruit 
Crop  throughout  the  British  islands,  for  the  year. 
Read  by  the  light  of  the  comments  and  remarks 
furnished  at  the  same  time,  and  compared  with 
the  weekly  meteorological  reports  of  Mr. 
Glaisher,  these  Tables  have  more  than  a 
temporary  value.  It  has,  nevertheless,  always 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  we  could  not 
more  fully  utilise  them  for  permanent  purposes. 
We  sadly  want  more  information  as  to  why  par- 
ticular varieties  will  thrive  in  one  place  and  not 
at  another ;  what  sorts  are  best  adapted  for  par- 
ticular localities  and  particular  soils ;  why  a 
Pear  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired  on  one 
soil  is  worthless  on  another,  and  so  on.  There 
is  more  difficulty  in  getting  at  this  kind  of  in- 
formation than  is  at  first  supposed.  This  chiefly 
arises  from  the  local,  and  as  it  were  accidental, 
circumstances  which  arise  from  the  variation  in 
soils,  natural  drainage,  &c,  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  garden — from  variations  in  the  manage- 
ment and  practice  of  different  cultivators, 
from  incorrect  nomenclature,  and  a  host  of 
other  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time,  labour,  and  space  that  would  be  taken 
up  in  carrying  out  the  investigation  properly. 

One  of  the  objects  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  to  collect  information  on 
the  points  we  have  mentioned.  That  heretofore 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction 
by  the  committee,  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  the 
difficulties  we  have  ourselves  experienced  are 
felt  by  others.  That  they  are  not  insuperable  to 
those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure  is  equally 
clear.  The  following  letter,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  MILLER,  of 
Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  is  so  much  to  the  point 
that  we  gladly  insert  it,  as  comprising  to  a  large 
extent  our  own  notions  on  this  important 
subject : — 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  obtain  the  in- 
formation you  so  much  desire  in  your  yearly  return  of  the 
state  of  fruit  crops  in  our  gardens  and  neighbourhoods, 
namely,   temperature,   elevation,  exposure,  dryness,  and 


geological  conformation.  Select  three  of  these,  namely, 
elevation,  exposure,  and  geological  conformation,  and  let 
each  of  these  have  a  place  in  your  tabulated  form,  to  be 
filled  up  when  making  the  yearly  return. 

"  Elevation  could  be  ascertained,  exposure  and  general 
geological  conformation  approximately  described  by  most 
gardeners.  Temperature  and  dryness  might  also  be  added, 
but  these  atmospheric  influences  are  pretty  generally 
ascertained  throughout  the  country  —  through  your 
columns  by  Mr.  GLAISHER,  for  instance  ;  most  neigh- 
bourhoods have  their  meteorological  prophet  ;  and  I 
have  even  heard  it  hinted  that  intelligent  gardeners  are 
more  or  less  travelling  barometers  themselves. 

"You  might,  by  adopting,  if  not  the  above  plan,  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  arrive  at  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  hitherto,  notwithstanding  your  frequent  appeals, 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

"  Any  gardener  can  purchase  for  a  shilling  a  piece  of 
the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  from  which  he  can  learn  on  what  geolo- 
gical formation  he  is  placed,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Any 
gardener  could  acquire  some  insight  into  the  local 
character  of  rock,  loam,  drift,  &c.  One  field  may  contain 
a  formation  of  deep  rich  yellow  or  red  loam,  whilst  the 
one  adjoining  may  consist  throughout  of  cold  hungry 
drift.  These  local  variations  are  not  generally  laid  down 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for  instance,  of  a  district  or 
parish.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  say  that  such 
and  such  a  parish,  place,  or  town,  is  on  the  red  clay,  blue 
or  yellow  lias  formation,  or  chalk,  &c.  But  it  would 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  partial 
failure,  whether,  for  fruit  tree  planting,  the  rich  loamy 
land  of  the  one  field  or  the  hungry  drift  of  the  other 
were  selected. 

"A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  this  district 
(Coventry)  would  pronounce  the  garden  at  Combe  to 
be  on  the  red  clay  formation,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  within  a 
radius  of  2  miles  we  find,  besides  our  general  formation 
of  red  clay,  breadths  of  light  gravelly  soil  wilh  water- 
rolled  pebbles  innumerable,  having  pits  of  good  gravel, 
but  without  fossils  ;  also  pits  of  splendid  red  sand  with 
streaks  of  lignite  ;  breadths  of  bog  with  pebbles  of  quartz. 
Within  the  same  radius  we  touch  upon  liassic  drift 
abounding  with  ammonite,  gryphite  and  belemnite. 
Specimens  of  these  lie  before  me,  dug  out  of  the 
ground  during  a  recent  excavation  under  my  own 
superintendence.  Round  this  neighbourhood  good 
farmers'  orchards,  on  the  deep  red  clay  formation,  are 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  allowing  of  course  a 
good  deal  for  neglect,  yet  in  the  extensive  allotment 
gardens  of  the  park  of  Coventry  fruit  trees  do  well ;  but, 
be  it  remembered,  these  gardens  are  situate  partly  on  the 
Keuper  or  new  red  sandstone  formation,  and  partly  on 
the  white  sandstone.  A  bed  of  the  latter  runs  across  the 
country  from  Atherstone  to  Warwick,  and  farther  for  any- 
thing I  know.  In  a  cutting  of  the  old  London  Road  at 
Whitley,  near  Coventry,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  roots  of  wayside  trees  first  ramify  horizontally  in 
the  healthy  loam,  then  strike  perpendicularly  down 
through  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  again  horizontally,  and 
again  perpendicularly,  and  so  on,  until  they  are  lost  to 
view. 

"The  Vines  at  Whitley  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Edward 
Petre,  Esq.,  are  well  known  for  their  health  and  vigour, 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Wilkins,  informs  me  that  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  are  found  ramifying  deeply  and  far  into 
the  crevices  ot  the  white  sandstone  formation,  avoiding 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  border  mechanically  made 
up  for  their  roots.  In  the  "  Grove,"  which  forms  a  very 
pleasant  retreat  of  this  place,  every  description  of  plant, 
from  the  tiniest  Fern  up  to  the  monarch  Oak,  thrives 
most  luxuriantly. 

"On  the  cropping-out  rock  Rhododendrons  are  com- 
fortably at  home,  seed  and  reproduce  themselves  in 
any  quantity.  What  a  pleasure  to  garden  under  such 
agreeable  natural  circumstance.  But  what  a  task  is  im- 
posed on  the  man  who,  otherwise  situated,  must  make 
special  preparation  for  every  tree  which  he  wishes  to  thrive 
and  do  well. 

"  It  is  not  the  fortune  of  every  one  to  be  able  to  plant 
his  orchard  either  on  a  red  or  a  white  sandstone  forma- 
tion, but  it  might  be  the  means  of  eliciting  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information  if  you  could  possibly  include  in  your 
yearly  tabulated  form  of  the  state  of  fruit  crops  the 
additional  columns  necessary  for  remarks  on  'elevation, 
exposure,  and  geological  conformation.'  This  system 
once  fairly  introduced,  you  might  follow  with  a  request  to 
name  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  found  best  adapted  for 
exposure,  elevation,  or  on  any  particular  geological  con- 
formation more  than  another.  A  clever  summary  of  the 
above  would  enable  us  pretty  correctly  to  find  out  the 
different  varieties  best  suited  to  our  individual  circum- 
stances, which  would,  let  us  hope,  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting that  common  error  of  planting  a  few  of  all  sorts, 
with  a  view  to  make  certain  that  some  amongst  them  will 
be  sure  to  thrive." 


Mr.  W.  C.  Sorby  has  just  published,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  Colouring  Matters  of  Plants, 
as  investigated  by  the  spectroscope,  and  which 
are  apparently  much  more  complex  than  is 
usually  supposed.  There  is  reason,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  the  various  colouring  matters  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  change,  owing  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  inten- 
sified by  the  light  ;  and  "  the  condition  of  each 
particular  part  of  a  plant  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  under  different  circumstances  depends 
upon  and  expresses  the  temporary  or  more  per- 
manent equilibrium  between  these  two  opposing 
forces,  both  of  which  may  vary  very  consider- 
ably." Mr.  Sorby's  researches  are  suggestive 
as  to  the  reasons  which  bring  about  the  changes 


in  the  colour  of  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
His  observations  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  leaves  disappears,  and 
the  red  colouring  matter  makes  its  appearance, 
when  the  twig  on  which  the  leaves  grow  is  partially 
broken,  or  when  the  leaf  is  actually  severed  from 
the  plant,  but  remains  in  a  damp  place,  so  as  not 
actually  to  wither,  especially  when  the  underside 
is  exposed  to  light.  The  change  is  also  often 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  parasitic  fungi  or 
insects,  and  often  takes  place  along  the  dying 
edge  of  a  leaf,  where  it  is  not  actually  dead,  but, 
so  to  speak,  only  half  alive  ;  and  hence  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  one  essential  condition 
is,  that  the  leafsh  ould  be  in  a  state  of  low  vitality. 
It  also  depends  on  the  presence  of  light  ;  for,  if 
a  leaf  that  seems  likely  to  change  be  partially 
covered  with  some  opaque  substance,  that  part 
will  remain  green  when  the  rest  has  turned  red. 

The  leaves  of  some  plants  are  almost  per- 
fectly green  in  summer,  but  as  winter  ap- 
proaches they  turn  more  or  less  red,  and  on  the 
return  of  spring  these  self-same  leaves  lose  their 
red  colour  and  become  green.  This  change  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Sorby  by  the  circumstance 
that,  as  the  temperature  falls  in  the  autumn  the 
balance  between  the  constructive  and  destructive 
agencies  is  so  much  modified  by  the  reduction 
of  vital  activity,  that  the  quantity  of  green 
colouring  matter  formed  is  relatively  less  than 
that  of  the  red  substance  ;  whereas,  at  a  more 
favourable  season,  more  of  the  chlorophyll  and 
less  of  the  red  are  produced,  and  the  leaves 
again  become  green.  On  this  principle  it  is  also 
easy  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  red  colour  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant,  as  for  instance,  only  in 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  or  in  the  leafstalkr, 
and  in  those  parts  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Per- 
manent red  varieties,  on  the  same  principle,  an: 
considered  to  be  due  to  similar  differences  in  the 
equilibrium.  The  coloured  substances  in  the 
petals  are,  in  many  cases,  it  appears,  exactly 
the  same  as  those  in  the  foliage  from  which  the 
chlorophyll  has  disappeared,  so  that  the  petals 
are  often  exactly  like  leaves  which  have  turned 
red  in  autumn.  There  is,  however,  much  diver- 
sity and  complexity  of  arrangement  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  various  flowers.  In  experi- 
menting on  the  effects  of  light  on  flowers,  Mr. 
Sorby  thinks  it  possible  to  produce,  temporarily 
at  least,  variations  in  colour  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  Nature  by  reducing  the  constructive 
energy  of  the  plants. 

The  whole  paper  is  extremely  suggestive, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
continue  his  researches,  and  publish  them  in 
some  less  technical  form,  so  that  they  may 
the  better  be  appreciated  by  gardeners,  who 
are  so  much  interested  in  many  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  SORBY.  At  the  first 
glance  there  would  seem  to  be  but  a  remote 
connection  between  the  labours  of  the  physicist 
with  his  micro-spectroscope,  and  those  of  the 
gardener  engaged  in  "  bedding-out  "  operations, 
but  the  slight  hints  we  have  given  will  suffice  to 
show  how  real  is  the  bond  between  the  two.  By 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  observers  are  enabled 
to  tell  us  what  are  the  chemical  elements  entering 
into  the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  planets— a 
feat  which  would  have  been  treated  as  sheer 
madness  not  so  many  years  ago.  liy  the  same 
means  Mr.  Sorby  opens  out  to  us  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  gardener  may  be  able  in  the  future 
to  produce,  or  modify  at  will,  the  colours  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  Already  he  can  intensify  or 
moderate  the  hues  of  leaves,  or,  like  the  Paris 
gardeners,  make  a  purple  lilac  produce  white 
flowers. 

The  Government  of  Victoria  (Australia)  intend 

to  appoint  a  Commission  to  practically  investigate  the 
Diseases  to  which  the  Vine  is  liable  in  that 
country,  and  to  discover  remedies.  Fruit,  generally, 
will  also  receive  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  and 
all  horticulturists  are  invited  to  assist  in  the  inquiry. 

We  learn  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Caledonian  Society,  which  has  just  taken  place,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  an  International  Fruit  and 
Plant  Show  in  Edinburgh  in  1875.  In  order  that 
the  exhibition  may  be  a  thorough  success,  both  in  a 
horticultural  and  financial  point  of  view,  the  conference 
decided  that  steps  should  be  at  once  taken  to  secure  a 
place  of  considerably  greater  extent  than  was  available 
on  former  occasions  when  great  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of 
those  concerned  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  collected 
to  admit  of  tempting  prizes  being  offered  for  plants  as 
well  as  fruits,  so  as  to  command  a  wider  field  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  competition.  It  was,  we  hear,  suggested 
that  the  Veitch  Memorial  prizes  might  be  remitted  to 
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Scotland  on  this  occasion.  Great  gatherings  like  this 
act  as  powerful  stimulants  to  horticulturists,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  and,  therefore,  as  having  a 
beneficial  influence  on  our  common  pursuit,  we  wish 
the  present  proposal  a  successful  issue.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Great  Britain  can  successfully  carry  out  at 
least  one  such  show  annually. 

"We  understand  that  our  correspondent,    Mr. 

John  Miller,  who  has  for  some  time  had  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Worksop  Manor  and  at  Clumber, 
Notts,  has  resigned  the  former  position,  and  goes  to 
Clumber  altogether.  Mr.  T.  H.  Sutton,  late  gar- 
dener  at  Burton  Agnes,  near  Hull,  succeeds  Mr. 
Miller  at  Worksop  Manor. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  Blondeau  on  the  Effects 

of  Heat  on  Plants,  he  infers  that  heat  acts  on 
vegetable  fibre  much  as  it  does  on  muscular  fibre, 
namely,  that  it  puts  it  into  a  sort  of  paralysis,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  plant  finds  it  impossible  to  fulfil 
its  functions.  As  no  organic  lesion  appeared  in  the 
parts  he  exposed  to  a  temperature  quite  incapable  of 
disorganising  them,  or  even  of  modifying  their  nature, 
he  concludes  it  is  only  paralysis  that  can  explain 
their  inaction.  The  absence  of  heat  appears  to  have 
the  same  influence  on  vegetation  as  the  excess  of  heat. 
M.  Blondeau's  experiments  lead  to  the  inference  that 
a  temperature  of  300  [86°  F.]  is  sufficient  to  paralyse 
the  roots  of  corn,  and  in  general  of  all  the  Graminese. 
Hence  it  appears  that  vegetable  fibre  is  sensible  to  the 
action  of  heat  like  animal  fibre  ;  and  that  in  order  to 
its  physiological  action  it  is  necessary  that  the  energy 
of  this  agent  should  be  confined  within  limits  which 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  that  beyond 
these  limits*  on  either  side,  the  irritability  of  vege- 
table tissues  cannot  persist.  Hence  the  importance 
in  practical  horticulture  of  having  bottom-heat  well 
under  control,  and  of  learning  the  capabilities  of 
endurance,  in  plants  subjected  to  forcing  operations. 

Woolridge,  in  his  Art  of  Gardening,  1676, 

has  a  curious  chapter  on  "  Variegated  or  Gilded- 
leafed  Plants,"  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
variegated  Periwinkle,  now  so  common,  was  known 
and  admired  in  his  time.     He  says  : — 

"The  gilded  Periwinkle,  whose  leaves  are  exceeding 
well  variegated,  is  as  compleat  an  ornament  for  clothing 
the  earth  of  your  golden  grove  as  any  of  the  gilded  trees 
are  for  the  more  lofty  part  of  it." 
He  continues  : — 

"And  although  your  gilded  trees  are  most  becoming 
in  a  grove  or  walk,  and  the  Periwinkle  be  proper  for  an 
humble  ornament,  yet  some  plants  of  a  middle  rank  or 
degree  may  not  unbecome  so  splendid  an  object,  of  which 
none  can  be  more  suitable  than  the  Lilly,  whose  verdant 
shining  pale-green  leaves  are  curiously  painted  by  Nature's 
pencil  with  yellow,  appearing  at  a  great  distance  as  well 
as  near  very  beautiful  ;  these  leaves,  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn,  being 
much  more  comely  than  the  blossom,  which  is  the  fair 
white  Lilly." 

Is  this  "gilded  Lilly"  still  in  cultivation?  He  also 
describes  the  "embroidered  Elder,"  which  we  have 
more  than  once  met  with  in  a  wild  state  : — 

"  It  hapned  that  about  two  years  since  {being  anno 
1674)  a  gardener  near  London  by  accident  discovered  in 
a  hedge  an  Elder  tree,  whose  leaves  seem'd  to  be  em- 
broidered, by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  that  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  leaf,  and  appearing  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  rest  of  it  ;  they  being  of  a  curious  texture, 
made  them  appear  to  the  eye  most  beautiful  and  rare, 
which  tree  he  transplanted  into  his  garden,  as  no  small 
curiosity." 

It  appears  from  the  Consular  Reports,  issued 

by  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  Production  of  Tea 
in  Japan,  that  the  best  Tea  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yamashiro.  At  Agura,  in  that  province, 
there  are  trees  from  400  to  500  years  old,  producing 
Tea  said  to  be  worth  5  dols.  per  pound.  The  hedges  in 
the  lanes  and  round  the  kitchen  gardens  in  the  villages 
are  generally  Tea  shrubs.  The  production  of  Tea  in 
Japan  in  1871  is  estimated  at  about  36,000,000  lb., 
about  half  the  quantity  being  consumed  in  that 
country,  and  about  half  exported. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  beautiful  ARUNDO 

CONsncuA  is  not  more  frequently  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  To  our  mind  it  is  far  superior  in 
beauty  to  the  Pampas  grass,  of  which  so  much  is  thought. 
It  has  these  advantages  over  the  Pampas.  Though 
nearly  as  large  in  stature  it  has  much  less  foliage  com- 
pared with  the  flowers,  and  therefore  is  not  so  lumpish 
in  growth,  whilst  still  it  has  sufficient  to  furnish  it. 
Then  the  flower-spikes  come  up  in  good  time  in 
summer,  and  are  in  full  beauty  for  some  weeks  before 
the  bad  weather  sets  in,  while  the  Pampas  barely 
comes  into  flower  before  the  autumnal  rains  and  frosts 
mar  its  beauty.  The  Arundo,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  Pampas,  for  in  dryish  situa- 
tions on  the  Bagshot  sand  formation,  it  grows  and 
flowers  freely  year  after  year,  while  the  Pampas  does 
no  more.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  should  be  on 
the  look-out  for  so  fine  a  garden  ornament. 

A  series  of  observations   have   recently  been 

made  on  the  Respiration  of  Submerged  Aquatic 
Plants.  In  the  yeast  of  beer  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  occurs  beyond  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid.     The  intensity  of  the 


respiration  is  the  same  in  darkness,  and  in  diffuse  and 
direct  light,  and  is  proportional  to  weight.  Elodea 
canadensis,  like  other  chlorophyll  plants,  was  found  to 
have  two  respirations — one  resembling  that  of  yeast, 
but  in  which  for  equal  weights  the  intensity  was  about 
ten  times  less  ;  and  the  other  a  liberation  of  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  light. 

A  plant  of  the  Phormium  tenax  (New  Zea- 
land Flax),  which  is  quite  hardy  at  Castle  Kennedy, 
flowered  there  early  in  the  summer ;  the  spike,  now 
about  8  feet  in  height,  carries  upwards  of  50  seed-pods, 
having  the  appearance  at  a  short  distance  of  the  pods 
of  field  Beans  when  fully  ripe. 

The  preparation  of  Linden  Bark  for  matting 

and  other  purposes  forms  quite  an  important  branch  of 
Russian  industry,  more  especially  in  the  governments  of 
Wiotka,  Kostroma,  Kasan,  and  Nischni-Novgorod. 
A  large  amount,  observes  the  English  Mechanic, 
is  exported  to  England  and  Germany  ;  and  some  of 
the  inland  uses  to  which  the  material  is  put  are  grain- 
sacks,  box-covers,  waggon-covers,  carpets,  sieves,  sails 
for  canal-boats,  shoes.  In  May  and  June,  when  the 
flow  of  sap  facilitates  the  separation  of  bark,  the 
peasants  repair,  with  wives  and  children,  to  the  forest. 
The  lower  part  of  the  bark  is  generally  prepared  for 
roofing  purposes,  being  heated  and  pressed  into  the 
form  of  plates.  That  of  the  upper  stem  and  the 
branches  is  bound  in  bundles  and  put  in  water,  where 
it  is  left  till  September.  Then  it  is  dried  in  heat, 
divided  into  thin  bands,  and  woven  into  mats  of 
various  strength,  weighing  from  1  to  3  kilogrammes. 
The  strongest  of  them  are  sold  in  Nischni-Novgorod 
at  about  120  fr.  the  100.  The  yearly  production  of 
mats  is  estimated  at  14,000,000,  representing  a  value 
of  8,000,000  fr.  Adding  other  articles  manufactured 
from  Linden  bark,  we  have  a  sum  of  12,000,000  fr. 
For  this  no  fewer  than  1,000,000  Linden  trees  are 
hewn  annually,  a  fact  rather  unpromising  for  Russian 
forests. 

The  following  are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  September  20: — In  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  was  about  29.7  inches.  Decreasing 
values  were  recorded  till  29.3  was  reached  about  noon 
on  the  15th,  followed  by  an  increase  to  29.  S  inches  by 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  ;  a  small  depression 
was  then  registered,  but  increasing  values  were  after- 
wards recorded  till  noon  of  the  19th.  A  general 
tendency  was  shown  to  decrease  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  The  average  value  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  week.  The  highest  temperatures 
by  day  averaged  about  64!°,  and  varied  from  6g|°  on 
the  20th  to  6o|°  on  the  15th;  the  lowest  at 
night,  ranging  between  52^°  on  the  20th,  and 
43l°  on  the  15th.  The  average  daily  range 
of  temperature  was  about  17'.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  and  their  departures  from  average 
were  as  follows: — 14th,  550. 3,  — 1°.9  ;  15th,  5o°.l, 
-7°;  16th,  52°.4,-40.5;  17th,  57^.4,  +  o°.7;  iSth, 
54u.2,  -  2°.3  ;  19th,  55°.3,  -  o°.9;  20th,  6o°,  +  40. 
On  the  14th  the  weather  was  extremely  variable — at 
times  heavy  showers  of  rain  falling,  and  at  others 
almost  cloudless  and  brilliantly  fine.  Rain  fell  very 
heavily  in  the  early  morning  of  the  15th,  and  showers 
during  the  day  ;  about  2.45  P.  M.  a  flash  of  lightning  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  occurred.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  week  the  weather  was  generally  fine, 
though  at  times  cloudy.  The  amount  of  rain  measured 
in  the  week  was  but  little  short  of  one  inch,  of  which 
eight-tenths  fell  on  the  15th.  South-westerly  winds 
were  generally  prevalent  with  tolerably  strong  pressures 
at  times ;  the  daily  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  about  360  miles.  The  air  was  at  times  humid, 
especially  on  the  15th,  17th  and  20th;  the  degree  of 
humidity  on  these  days  being  91,  96,  and  83  (satura- 
tion being  represented  by  100). 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  700  at  Manchester  to  630  at  Leeds,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  67$°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  460  at 
Portsmouth,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford,  to  420  at  Nor- 
wich, the  general  average  being  44 }°.  The  mean  range 
of  temperature  in  the  week  was  23".  The  mean  high 
day  temperatures  ranged  between  66£°  at  Portsmouth 
and  59$°  at  Bradford,  with  a  general  average  of  620. 
The  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  50^°  at  Ports- 
mouth to  460  at  Wolverhampton  and  Nottingham,  with 
an  average  value  of  474°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  was  14.40.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  53J0,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  570, 
and  the  lowest  at  Nottingham  and  Hull,  52$°.  Rain 
fell  every  day  in  the  week  at  Sheffield,  Eccles,  and 
Oldham;  the  amounts  varied  from  1^  inch  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Bristol  to  half  an  inch  nearly  at  Liverpool. 
The  average  tall  over  the  country  was  1  inch.  The 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  was  somewhat 
stormy  and  rainy,  but  in  the  latter  part  fine,  dull,  but 
showery  at  times.  A  thunderstorm  with  lightning 
passed  over  Manchester  on  the  14th. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from  670 
at  Paisley  to  6o:^°  at  Glasgow.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures ranged  from  440  at  Perth  to  39J0  at  Aberdeen, 
their  averages  being  C40  and  42.^  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  52.^,  the  highest 
being  at  Paisley,    54J0,  and   the  lowest  at  Glasgow, 


<p\ °.  The  fall  of  rain  during  the  week  was  in  no  case 
less  than  \\  inch  ;  at  Glasgow  2  inches  was  measured  ; 
at  Leith  1^  inch  was  recorded  ;  and  i^inch  at  Dundee 
and  Perth.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
1^  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  650 ;  the 
lowest,  430  j  the  mean,  53^°  ;  and  rainfall  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  n.  sp. 

Affine  Odontoglosso  vexillario.  Foliis  lineari-ligulatis  inferne 
striis  obscuris  viridibus  novenis  ;  pcdunculo  plurifloro  :  sepalis 
oblongo-ligulatis  acutis  ;  tepalis  sublatioribus  ;  labello  a  basi 
angusta  sagittata  cuneato  flabellato  obtuse  bilobo  ;  carinis 
ternis  in  ima  basi  ;  przeposita  lamella  transversa  seu  callis 
parvis  geminis ;  columna  aplera.— Odontoglossum  Roezlii, 
Rchb.  f.,  Xenia  Orchidaceaj,  ii. 

Flora  lactei ;  tepali  basi  pulcherrima  purpurea  ;  labellum  basi 
flavum  striola  quibusdain  parvis  brunncis. 

A  first-class  beauty,  standing  very  near  Odontoglos- 
sum vexillarium,  and  yet  apparently  quite  distinct.  The 
leaves  are  very  different,  being  narrower,  and  having 
nine  deep  green  lines  underneath  on  the  chief  nerves. 
The  flower  is  much  like  that  of  O.  vexillarium,  but 
technically  different  in  the  keels  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ; 
they  are,  too,  spread  in  an  uneven  manner,  having  no 
sepals  rolled  backwards.  The  colour  is  admirable 
— milk-white,  the  petals  dark  purplish  at  the  base,  and 
the  base  of  the  lip  yellow,  with  some  brown  streaks.  I 
have  given  a  representation  of  the  wild  plant  in  the 
Xenia  (now  in  the  press),  from  Mr.  Roezl's  dry 
specimens  in  my  possession.  He  praised  it  as  one  of 
his  best  discoveries,  and  declared  it  to  be  exceedingly 
rare.  I  was  happy  enough  to  see  the  highly  curious 
novelty  a  few  days  since  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bull, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lovers  of  Orchids  may 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  plant.  Though  yet  not  estab- 
lished fully,  it  proves  itself  a  free  flowerer,  showing 
two  spikes  ;  when  established  the  plant  may  have  them 
four  or  six  flowered.  Can  it  be  a  mule  between  O. 
vexillarium  and  O.  Phalxnopsis?  H.  G.  Rchb.  f. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  269)  is  from  the  plant  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bull,  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  17th  ins t., 
as  referred  to  at  p.  1277. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi,  Lint//,, 
var.  pantherinum,  Rchb.  fit. 

Densius  maculatum,  toto  labello  maculato. 

We  see  now  in  the  English  collections  a  wonderful 
form  of  Odontoglossum  Insleayi,  noticeable  for  the 
beautiful  effect  of  its  very  dark  and  numerous  blotches, 
which  are  most  remarkable  on  the  lip.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  at  Mr.  Day's  the  other  day,  and  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Bull.-  I  have  seen 
wild-grown  flowers  of  the  same  variety,  sent  by  my  ex- 
cellent correspondent,  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  and  I 
hear  that  all  these  specimens  came  from  that  great  sale 
of  Mexican  Orchids,  held  by  Mr.  Backhouse  early  in 
the  spring. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  variety  macranthum  of 
Dr.  Lindley  is  my  Odontoglossum  Schlieperianum. 

The  extreme  of  brown  colouring  is  found  in  the  var. 
splendens,  apparently  a  very  rare  thing,  and  which 
is  nearly  wholly  brown.  I  obtained  it  from  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Dawson,  the  best  sample 
being  grown  by  Mr.  Anderson.  //.  G.  Rchb.  J. 


THE   GRAPES  AT  MANCHESTER. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  may  call  the 
statistics  of  Grape  growing.  The  Grapes  and  Pine- 
apples at  the  late  Manchester  Exhibition  were  decidedly 
the  marvels  of  that  truly  marvellous  display ;  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  against  them.  I  recollect 
a  Grape  grower  at  Southgate  getting  u.  6d,  per  lb.  for 
his  nice  little  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  ;  and  on  the  same  morning  another 
Grape  grower,  living  about  a  mile  farther  north,  got 
i6j-.  per  lb.  for  the  same  kind  of  Grapes.  I  saw  both 
crops  growing  on  the  Vines,  which  is  the  fairest  way  to 
judge,  for  you  have  the  foliage  before  you  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  and  a  good  judge  will  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
crops,  even  when  he  only  sees  the  buds  breaking, 
before  either  flower  or  leaf  has  been  unfolded.  This 
brings  me  to  one  point  in  my  argument — that  in 
exhibiting  those  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  they  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  leaf  to  each,  so  that  the 
judges  might  have  seen  a  sample  of  the  fleece  of  foliage 
that  the  Vines  are  carrying. 

The  largest  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  that 
had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  up  to  the  time  I 
am  alluding  to,  was]  grown  by  Mr.  C.  Dowding,  gr.  to 
Lady  Clarke,  at  Oakhill,  East  Barnet,  Herts,  and  it 
weighed  84  lb.  That  weight  has  several  times  been 
surpassed  since  then,  but  there  were  two  points  in  that 
bunch  still  unsurpassed — first,  the  magnificent  leaf  that 
crowned  the  fruit,  and  the  peculiar  size  and  character  of 
the  berries — one  berry  actually  measured  $\  inches 
round  ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  there  was  a  character  dis- 
played in  the  finish  of  the  berries  that  has  several  times 
been  commented  on  in  judging  and  reporting  on  Grapes, 
viz.,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  hammered,  just 
as  a  copper  cauldron  looks  when  you  see  the  ham- 
merman S  mark  on  the  metal.*     Now  in   the  whole 


*  Probably  a  characteristic  of  the   particular  variety  grown, 
since  all  the  Hamburghs  are  not  so.    Eds. 
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collection  of  Grapes  exhibited  the  other  day,  and  they 
were  rich  and  manifold,  I  did ,  not  see  one  of  the  1 
"  hammered  type,"  nor  one  with  a  Vine  leaf  in  charac- 
ter. I  cut  the  bunch  from  the  Oakhill  Vine,  and  took 
charge  of  it  for  the  10  long  miles  that  it  was  carried 
during  the  night  to  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  had  it 
suspended  from  a  crosstree  high  enough  to  be  looked 
up  to,  garnished  with  its  own  foliage.  Grapes  ex- 
hibited in  September  have  had  the  best  of  the  season 
and  the  whole  length  of  it  to  get  to  perfection,  but 
many  dishes  of  Grapes  shown  at  Old  TrafTord  were  far 
from  being  fit  for  table. 

The  London  shows  are  usually  early  in  the  season. 
I  recollect  Oakhill  Grapes  getting  prizes  on  May  10, 
and  in  such  cases  artificial  heat  and  moisture  had  heavy 
work  to  do.  In  September  the  case  is  very  different, 
for  they  are  to  be  seen  "  cold  drawn  "  now  (Sept.  18), 
in  the  market  in  Manchester,  at  the  modest  figure  of 
6d.  per  lb.— a  hint  that  would  show  that  a  single  cinder 
had  not  been  used  in  getting  them  up  for  sale — indeed 
the  price  of  coals  forbids  the  thought,  although  a  little 
more  heat  and  a  little  more  time  for  ripening  would 
certainly  have  improved  their  looks  and  flavour  : — 

"  I'm  o'er  young  for  eating  yet : 
But  let  me  hang  a  month  or  two, 
I'll  not  be  half  so  acid  yet."* 

There  is,  therefore,  still  room  for  improvement  in  the 


case  of  him  who  defrauds  the  labourer  of  his  wages  is 
said  to  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  may  not  cry 
in  vain.  There  is  no  need  to  hide  the  fact  that  Mr.  J. 
Davis  and  myself  were  the  workers  who  actually  cared 
for  the  Oakhill  prize  Grapes,  and  conducted  the 
experiment  throughout  ;  and  a  little  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener  would  have  made  our 
burden  very  much  lighter  than  it  was.  Mr.  Davis  has 
realised  an  independence  by  Grape  growing,  mid  has 
thereby  proved  to  the  world  that  one  of  the  best  Grape 
growers  in  England  at  the  time  was  simply  tormented 
by  overwork,  and  was  only  sustained  by  the  idea  that 
the  1st  prize  for  Grapes  at  Chiswick  would  reflect 
credit  on  the  grower.  Nor  am  I  a  disappointed 
exhibitor,  for  I  never  showed  a  bunch  of  Grapes  on 
my  own  account  in  my  life,  but  I  kept  a  register  of  a 
season's  Grape  forcing,  from  the  time  the  Vines  were 
pruned,  in  autumn,  until  the  fruit  was  cut,  in  spring  ; 
and  this  was  duly  published  in  Loudon's  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  and  would  give  all  young  gardeners  data  by 
which  to  regulate  their  practice. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  foliage  of  the  Vine  as  a  test, 
and  whoever  hides  the  foliage  thereby  destroys  the 
evidence  of  good  or  bad  culture  which  it  can  afford. 
No  doubt  some  will  say  that  Grapes  are  easily  grown. 
So  they  are,  once  in  the  year.  A  clever  writer  says,  "Use 
the  knife  freely,  and  make  sure  of  Grapes."  The  long 
days  of  June  and  July  give  light,  heat,  and  ventilation 


hand  to  make  the  supply  more  abundant  and  of  better 
quality  I  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Some  Grape 
grower,  some  brother  in  the  trade,  will  do  for  me,  let 
me  hope,  as  I  have  done  for  others.  Alex.  Forsyth. 


TREE    GOSSIP. 


The  Common  Laurel  is  undoubtedly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  majority  of  horticulturists  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  our  evergreen  shrubs,  especially 
when  we  take  into  consideration  its  adaptability  for 
almost  all  situations  and  places,  whether  sheltered  or 
exposed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  or  in  shady  places 
and  woods,  where  the  sun's  rays  scarcely  ever  pene- 
trate, it  seems  equally  at  home  and  happy  ;  and  with 
its  large  fine  shining  foliage  and  quick  growth  it  is 
doubly  valuable  for  blocking  uut  from  view  all  un- 
sightly objects,  as  well  as  being  a  noble  shrub  for 
ornamental  purposes.  But  my  object  in  writing  this  is 
not  to  shower  praises  on  this  majestic  shrub,  but  to 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  Varie- 
gated Laurel.  The  time  of  year  is  fast  approach- 
ing for  planting  operations  to  be  commenced,  and  I 
would  strongly  recommend  all  who  are  contemplating 
additions  and  alterations  in  plantations  and  shrubberies 
to  give  this  a  trial.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of  plants 
with  variegated  foliage,  this  does  far  better  in  a  shady 
situation.      Where  it  is  seen  in  perfection  is  when 


Fig.  269.— odontoglossum  roezlii. 


very  best  Grape  growing,  for  any  one  can  see  that 
three  or  four  months  of  extra  summer  weather  marvel- 
lously alters  the  case  between  the  grower  for  May  and 
the  grower  for  September.  In  the  one  case  all  is  plain 
and  natural,  for  truly  did  the  good  king  Hezekiah  say 
that  it  was  easy  for  the  sun  to  go  forward  ten  degrees, 
for  that  was  the  rule  and  the  normal  state,  and  by  no 
means  so  miraculous  to  behold,  as  for  the  shadow  on  the 
sundial  to  go  back — or,  as  the  heathens  would  have  said, 
Phaeton  had  wheeled  back  the  chariot  of  the  sun  so 
many  degrees.  The  Grape  grower  looks  to  the  sun, 
just  as  the  sailor  looks  to  the  wind  ;  and  when  the 
poor  fellow  has  to  find  artificial  heat  and  fine  growing 
moisture  during  foul  weather,  it  is  fighting  against 
heavy  odds,  even  when  the  very  best  means  and 
appliances  are  to  be  had.  I  have  laboured  sometimes 
18  and  even  20  out  of  the  24  hours  to  keep  matters 
right  with  early  prize  Grapes.  The  work  was  perfectly 
unreasonable,  but  it  effectually  cured  me  of  ever  asking 
any  man  to  do  extra  work  without  paying  him  for  his 
time  ;  for  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  agent  or 
middle-man  who  systematically  robbed  his  men  (the 
labourer  of  his  wages)  would  require  little  prompting 
from  Lucifer  to  rob  his  employer.  The  high  question 
of  wages  is  not  left  to  private  judgment,  for  we  find  in 
Holy  Writ  that  the  Almighty  has  taken  the  case  of 
the  helpless  labourer  into  His  own  hands  ;  and  the 


'  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet  : 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 
She'll  no  be  half  so  saucy  yet." — Burns. 


in  abundance  ;  even  the  Cucumber  plant  will  then  grow 
and  fruit  on  any  dunghill ;  but  try  Cucumber  culture  in 
January — it  can  be  done  then,  but  not  without  much 
skill.  This  will  prepare  the  cultivator  of  early  Grapes 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  labour  necessary  for  the 
experiment,  for  they  have  not  only  to  be  grown  and 
ripened  fit  for  table  and  for  persons  suffering  from 
illness  (a  class  of  Grapes  that  a  certain  gardener  set 
apart  for  what  he  termed  "  the  dying  Christians  "),  but 
to  compete  in  a  free  fight  against  all  comers,  and 
to  come  off  victorious.  The  visitation  of  the 
sick,  such  as  I  'have  seen,  would  fotm  a 
handsome  picture  for  the  Graphic.  Imagine  the  lady 
of  the  house  ordering  a  small  basket  of  Grapes  to  be 
got  ready  by  a  certain  hour,  and  the  gardener  supply- 
ing about  one  or  two  pounds. of  Grapes,  small  bunches 
in  a  quart  basket,  with  the  lid  securely  pinned  down  ; 
two  "young  "  ladies,  25  and  45  respectively,  excellent 
riders,  and  well  mounted,  with  a  groom  in  livery  a 
little  way  behind  having  the  Grape  basket  strapped  to 
his  belt,  and  two  large  Newfoundland  dogs,  panting  to 
keep  pace,  following  behind.  At  the  approach  of  this 
terrible  visitation  the  cat  gets  up  into  the  Apple  tree, 
and  the  bam-door  fowls  fly  in  all  directions ;  whilst 
the  ladies  alight,  and  the  groom  hands  the  basket  to 
the  elder  sister,  who  takes  it  to  the  invalid,  by  whom 
it  is  much  prized.*  Leaving  out  of  sight  all  this  osten- 
tation, a  bunch  of  really  good  Grapes  is  a  great  boon 
to  a  sick  person — a  real  luxury  ;  and  if  I  can  lend  a 


*  This  was  the  way  I  saw  the  sick  visited.     It  is  no  false 
picture.  A.  F. 


planted  in  conjunction  with  some  sombre-looking  trees, 
for  instance  the  Scotch  Fir.  There  one  sees  the  value 
of  this  magnificent  variegated  shrub  ;  the  large  share 
of  white,  or  more  correctly  of  very  pale  yellow,  of 
which  it  is  so  happily  possessed,  is  seen  in  all  its 
glory,  enlivening  what  would  perhaps  otherwise  be  a 
mournful  monotony  of  foliage.  The  plant  is  equally 
valuable  for  select  shrubberies,  especially  so  in  shady 
spots.  I  think  this  is  not  common  either  in  England 
or  here,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  till  I 
come  into  this  country.  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  for 
your  opinion  respecting  their  general  excellence.  No.  1 
was  grown  in  the  shade,  where  the  sun's  rays  rarely 
penetrate  ;  No.  2  is  exposed  to  the  full  light.  Vou 
will  observe  No.  1  is  much  larger  and  better  in  colour. 
J.  Easter,  the  Gardens,  Rathdaire.  [The  samples 
sent  are  very  brightly  coloured  and  attractive.  Eds.] 

There  is  at  present  to  be  seen,  growing  on  one 

of  the  trees  forming  the  principal  Araucaria  avenue  at 
Castle  Kennedy,  four  full-sized  cones,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  grown  in  Scotland.  Two  other  trees  are  show- 
ing catkins,  and  all  are  in  perfect  health. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  seem    to  regret 

that  the  berries  of  the  Berberis  Aquifolium,  so 
abundant  this  season,  cannot  be  turned  to  some 
account.  I  may  therefore  mention  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :— The  fine  old  family  mansion  of  Sudbury, 
in  Staffordshire,  was  rented  for  a  residence  by  the  late 
Queen  Dowager,    and  as   there  was  a  large  stud  of 
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horses  kept,  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  got  a 
large  supply  of  excellent  manure,  the  effect  of  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  able  gardener,  was  very  soon  ap- 
parent ;  but  the  next  tenant,  Mr.  Clay,  a  banker,  no 
doubt  from  business  habits,  made  the  most  of  things, 
and  utilised  the  berries  of  the  Berberis  by  giving  them 
in  bushels  to  the  poultry,  whose  appetites  for  that  class 
of  food  may  have  been  stimulated  by  what  I  may  call 
41  Hobson's  Choice."  At  all  events,  the  birds  did  eat 
them,  as  birds  of  song  and  game  birds  have  eaten 
berries  from  time  immemorial.  This  gentleman's  ex- 
perience may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  have 
Mahonia  berries  to  spare;  and  if  it  helps  to  fill  the 
craw  of  any  bird  that  would  otherwise  go  to  roost 
hungry,  I  shall  have  done  some  good  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  A.  Forsyth, 

Amongst   the  varieties  of  the  common  Ash, 

Fraxinus  excelsior  cucullata  is  very  distinct 
and  peculiar,  from  the  bunchy  contour  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  bold  vigorous  character,  the  rachis  being 
twisted  and  the  leaflets  recurved.  Fraxinus  excel- 
sior aucub-efolia  has  the  leaflets  freely  blotched 
with  creamy  yellow. 

•  Too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on 

Seed  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  producing  quite 
true  to  character  any  particular  variety  it  is  desired 
to  increase.  We  have  lately  seen  a  large  batch 
of  plants  raised  from  seed  of  a  handsome  variety, 
which  showed  much  variation  of  character,  and  in 
which  a  tendency  to  deterioration  was  certainly  observ- 
able. A  good  type  of  the  plant  should,  therefore,  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  not  by  the  uncertain 
process  of  seeding. 

At     Denton     Hall,     Lincolnshire,     there    is 

a  Portugal  Laurel  9S  yards  in  circumference.     Of 
course  the  outer  branches  are  rooted,  but  it  was  never 
theless  originally  one  plant. 


A  "  WRINKLE"  AMONG    WRINKLED 
PEAS. 

One  year,  when  at  Rabley,  I  grew  four  miles  of 
Peas.  They  were  all  staked,  the  stakes  costing  £zo, 
and  the  rows  were  64  feet  apart,  and  all  were  sown  in 
one  week.  Many  old  "practicals"  saw  them,  and 
up  to  this  day  remark  that  they  never  before  saw 
such  a  sight.  The  varieties  I  sowed  were  as  follows  : — 
Prince  Albert,  Early  Frame,  Early  Warwick,  Blue 
Scimetar,  Champion  of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
British  Queen,  and  Victoria  Marrow  ;  and  I  question  if 
there  are  better  Peas  yet  than  the  three  last  named. 
My  object  in  doing  this  was,  that  when  I  began  to  send 
to  market  I  might  both  keep  the  customers  together  and 
the  pickers  employed ;  and  from  the  first  time  we  began 
to  gather  I  did  not  miss  one  market,  but  sent  regularly 
three  times  a  week.  They  were  all  packed  in  bushel 
sieves,  and  I  often  sent  40  bushels  a  morning. 

The  field  was  a  very  long  one— 600  feet  long — and 
very  poor,  having  had  no  manure  of  any  sort  for  many 
years.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  but  at  last 
hit  upon  the  following  plan.  To  have  manured  all  the 
field  would  have  cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  so  I  marked 
out  lines  6£  feet  apart,  and  for  a  space  of  about 
12  inches  on  each  side  of  the  line  I  manured  very 
heavily  with  the  best  London  dung.  I  then  got  some 
strong  active  labourers,  and  had  the  manured  part 
forked  with  steel  forks  about  18  inches  deep,  mixing 
the  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the  soil,  but  keeping 
it  mostly  at  the  bottom.  I  then  had  the  line  stretched 
in  the  middle  of  the  trenched  ground,  and  a  man  drew 
a  drill  with  a  hoe  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  Peas  were 
sown  and  covered  in,  the  next  thing  done  was  to  plough 
between  the  rows  with  a  little  pony-plough,  about  3  inches 
deep — laying  the  first  ploughing  close  to  the  row  of  Peas, 
and  this  soil  was  drawn  to  them  when  ready  to  earth-up, 
thus  leaving  a  furrow  between  each  row  to  keep  them 
dry.  A  small  pair  of  seed  harrows  were  then  drawn 
between  the  rows,  and  the  whole  field  presented  as 
neat  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  dug  and 
raked.  When  ready  they  were  staked,  and  all  the 
ground  carefully  hoed,  and  during  the  season  not  a 
weed  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  one  very  dry  summer, 
and  when  other  crops  were  eaten  up  with  mildew  the 
heavy  manuring  and  deep  forking  carried  mine  right 
through  the  season,  and  1  had  Peas  in  the  market  long 
after  there  was  not  a  Pea  to  be  seen  from  any  other 
source.  I  never  had  a  crop  which  paid  me  better  ;  for 
the  late  sorts  I  often  got  6s.  per  bushel.  The  stakes 
would  have  done  another  year,  as  I  had  them  all  care- 
fully put  by.  I  had  intended  to  have  run  a  row  right 
between  each  row  of  last  year,  thus  every  year 
changing  and  manuring  a  fresh  piece  of  ground,  so  that 
in  a  few  years  I  should  have  had  the  whole  field  well 
manured  and  trenched  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  yielding  a 
most  profitable  crop  ;  but  I  left  the  same  year,  and  my 
plan  was  not  carried  out. 

Now  1  come  to  the  "wrinkle,"  which  is  this  : — The 
early  Peas  flowered  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
stakes.  The  Marrows  grew  very  tall,  and  for  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground  there  was  not  a  Pea  on  them. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  seen  in  many 
gardens  Peas  of  8  and  even  10  feet  high,  with  hardly  a 
Pea  on  them  till  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  what  a 
waste  it  was  ;  so  this  year  I  thought  I  would  try  a 
plan  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  when  I  sowed 


the  late  sorts,  such  as  British  Queen,  &c,  I  sowed 
in  the  same  rows  some  of  the  early  sorts,  that  grow 
about  3  feet  high,  and  it  was  very  interesting 
to  see  them  growing.  The  early  sorts  came 
away  first,  caught  hold  of  the  stakes,  and 
supported  the  others  until  they  got  hold  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  we  had  a  beautiful  crop 
of  Peas  quite  three  weeks  before  the  others  were  ready 
to  gather — thus  giving  a  double  crop  off  the  same 
ground,  and  with  the  same  sticks.  The  plan  is  very 
simple  ;  and  in  many  places  where  gardeners  are  short 
of  ground  for  vegetables  they  have  only  to  sow  a  little 
wider  apart.  Cottagers  and  owners  of  small  gardens 
have  only  to  try  it  once  to  be  convinced  that  the  above 
is  a  "wrinkle"  amongst  wrinkled  Peas,  and  one  which 
is  worth  knowing.  John  Monro,  Potters  Bar,  N. 


RHODODENDRON  SHOW  AT  BOSTON. 

We  have  recently  given  some  illustrations  of  Indian 
Azaleas  grown  in  America  ;  and  we  have  now  to 
record  a  very  successful  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Hardy  Azaleas,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  is  that,  although  America  may  be  considered  as 
the  home  of  this  race  of  plants  (for  which  reason  we 
call  them  American  plants),  those  which  formed  the 
display  alluded  to  were  all  of  English  growth,  and 
were  all  contributed  from  the  famous  collection  at 
Knap  Hill.  The  exhibition  was  made  by  II.  II.  Hun- 
newcll,  Esq.,  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  a  public 
spirit  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  It  was,  as  it 
appears,  visited  by  40,000  persons  ;  and  from  some 
photographs  which  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  we  may  state  that  the  display 
was  very  effective,  though  not  so  extensive  as  the 
shows  of  American  plants  usually  are  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  exhi- 
bition, including  the  cost  of  the  plants  and  of  their 
transit,  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  enabled  to  hand  over  the 
profit,  forming  a  very  handsome  sum,  as  a  present  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
plants.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  show, 
is  recorded  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hunne- 
well, and  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  :  — 

"To  W.  C.  Strong,  Esq.,  President,  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  the  2d  of  April  last  I  addressed  you  a 
letter  suggesting  an  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Society,  agreeing  to  furnish  the 
requisite  plants,  and  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  profit 
after  the  payment  of  expenses,  and  guaranteeing  you  in 
any  event  against  loss. 

"  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  give  you  the  result  of  this 
exhibition,  which  took  place  on  Boston  Common,  com- 
mencing the  6th  and  closing  the  26th  of  June,  after  having 
been  visited,  it  is  estimated,  by  40,000  persons,  of  whom 
25,666  paid  an  admission  fee.  According  to  your 
treasurer's  report,  he  collected  7310  dols.  The  expenses 
have  been  5744  dols.  72  cents,  leaving  a  profit  of  1565 
dols.  28  cents,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  result,  as  I  suppose  it  was  not  generally 
expected  that  the  receipts  would  cover  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture. I  think  I  can  say,  and  it  affords  me  much  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  do  so,  that  the  exhibition  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  may  be  called  an 
entire  success  in  every  respect,  exciting  by  its  great  attrac- 
tions the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  admiration  of  all  those 
who  have  visited  it. 

"While  it  has  thus  been  the  occasion  of  so  much 
enjoyment  to  the  community,  it  has,  I  doubt  not,  made 
more  apparent  the  great  merits  of  this  class  of  plants,  and 
will  exert  a  most  favourable  influence  in  extending  their 
cultivation  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  emin- 
ently proper  that  this  profit  should  be  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy  Azaleas,  and  kept  separate  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Society,  the  income  to  be  distributed  in  prizes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  prizes,  in  such  a 
manner  as  maybe  deemed  most  advisable.  I  have  accord- 
ingly invested  1440  dols.  in  two  bonds  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quiccy  Railroad,  worth  together  1500  dols., 
and  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  balance — 125  dols. 

"  In  this  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  the 
cultivation  of  both  Rhododendrons  and  Hardy  Azaleas 
much  increased  amongst  us,  and  that  growers  thereof, 
through  your  influence,  will  be  induced  hereafter  to  unite 
in  getting  up  exhibitions  of  a  similar  character  under 
tents,  of  these  and  other  plants,  as  has  become  so  popular 
in  England.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  displaying 
flowers  are  most  manifest,  and  if  there  has  been  any  doubt 
heretofore  of  their  receiving  the  support  of  the  public,  or 
their  financial  success,  it  must  be  removed  by  our  present 
experience,  no  other  exhibition.  I  believe,  in  this  city  ever 
having  approached  it  in  the  number  of  visitors  or  amount 
of  money  collected. 

"Should  the  Society  conclude  to  try  the  experiment 
this  autumn,  I  will,  by  way  of  encouragement,  agree  to 
give  150  dols.  in  special  prizes,  as  may  be  determined 
hereafter,  and  also  a  like  sum  for  an  exhibition  next 
spring,  specially  devoted  to  Indian  Azaleas. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
treasurer  of  your  Society,  and  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  aid  me,  for  their  valuable  services,  which  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.— With  my 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your  Society,  I 
remain,  yours,  &c,  H.  H.  Hunnewell. 

"  P.S.— It  affords  me  pleasure  to  add  that,  notwith- 
standing the  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  weather  when  my 
plants  were  moved  to  the  city,  and  also  when  they  were  I 


brought  back  and  replanted  here,  after  having  been  five 
weeks  under  the  canvas,  so  late  in  the  season,  none  have 
suffered  permanently,  and  generally  they  are  in  a  most 
healthy  condition,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  which  have  not  been  transplanted 
this  season." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Society  : — 

"Whereas,  In  the  month  of  April  last,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hunnewell  kindly  offered  to  make  an  exhibition  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, &c.,  on  Boston  Common,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to  furnish  the 
requisite  plants,  to  guarantee  the  Society  against  any  loss, 
and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  any  profit  after  the  payment 
of  expenses  ;  and 

"Whereas,  By  the  communication  of  Mr.  Hunnewell, 
it  appears  that  the  exhibition  has  proved  to  have  been 
eminently  successful,  having  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  over  40,000  persons,  thereby  exciting  the 
interest  and  increasing  the  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  charming  class  of  plants  ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  Mr.  Hunnewell  for  his  noble  and  generous 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  and  for  the  deep 
interest  he  has  ever  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Society,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  this  grand 
exhibition. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  1565  dols.  and  28  cents, 
received  this  day  from  Mr.  Hunnewell,  being  the  profits 
of  the  said  exhibition,  be  set  apart  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  the  income  thereof  be  devoted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy  Azaleas,  in  prizes  for  their  exhibition,  agreeably  to 
his  suggestion. 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  enter 
these  proceedings  upon  the  records,  and  transmit  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Hunnewell. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
tendered  to  Messrs.  Sargent,  Payson,  Gray,  Parkman, 
and  Rand,  for  their  free  contributions  of  plants  and  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  above  exhibition." 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


THE  SriR^A  venusta,  or  Queen  of  the  Prairie, 
may  well  bear  its  name  of  "beautiful,"  for  few 
of  our  herbaceous  perennials  are  more  comely  or 
lovely  than  it,  though  it  is  comparatively  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens.  Its  elegant  pinnately-cut  leaves  form 
a  pleasing  base,  from  which  in  succession  throughout 
the  summer  rise  the  flower  stems,  having  just  the 
habit  and  aspect  of  our  Queen  of  the  Meadows,  but 
with  the  flowers  of  a  charming  rosy  pink,  clear  and. 
bright,  though  soft  in  hue,  the  tint  delicate,  but  by  no 
means  pallid.  In  the  light  sandy  peat  of  the  Knap 
Hill  Nursery,  where  we  lately  saw  a  large  bed  of 
sturdy  plants,  it  thrives  perfectly,  a  result  which  may 
possibly  be  owing  to  moisture  below  the  surface,  since 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  except  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  to  our  own  S.  Ulmaria. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mr.    F.    R.    Kinghorn's 

residence,  at  the  Sheen  Road  Nursery,  Richmond,  can 
be  seen,  growing  against  the  wall,  a  magnificent  plant 
of  H.P.  Rose,  Madame  Victor  Verpier,  showing 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  of  a  fine  hue  of  colour.  Mr. 
Kinghorn  states  that  he  has  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  getting  this  variety  to  do  well  at  Sheen,  notwith- 
standing its  invariably  robust  character  ;  that,  having 
cut  away  a  Banksian  Rose  because  of  its  non-blooming 
character,  it  occurred  to  him  to  graft  Madame  Victor 
Verdier  on  the  Banksian,  with  the  above  result. 
Noisette  Marechal  Niel,  on  the  same  stock,  also  does 
remarkably  well,  making  wonderful  growth,  and 
flowering  gloriously. 

The  old  plants  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora 

should  now  be  divided  and  potted  into  small  pots  and 
put  into  a  cold  frame  or  any  suitable  place.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  plants  come  into  flower  in  the  early 
spring,  and  make  a  most  attractive  display,  in  fact 
there  is  no  blue-flowered  plant  can  compare  with  it 
at  its  particular  season.  For  bedding  purposes,  to 
stand  the  winter,  no  doubt  seedlings  are  best,  but  for 
pot  culture  in  the  way  proposed,  divided  plants  are 
the  best,  they  make  a  dwarfer  growth,  and  come  into 
bloom  earlier  than  seedlings,  forming  dense  tufts  of 
foliage,  which  are  literally  crowned  with  flowers.  I 
often  wonder  some  one  has  not  used  this  plant  for 
market  purposes,  for  I  think  its  bright  blue  flowers 
would  prove  very  acceptable  in  the  market  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  and  obtain  a  ready  sale.  P.  D. 

Tarern.'emontanacoronaria  flore-pleno 

seems  to  be  a  plant  getting  into  greater  favour  than 
the  Gardenia,  for  two  reasons — namely,  that  it  requires 
less  heat,  and  is  less  subject  to  mealy-bug.  At  Trent- 
ham  it  is  grown  extensively,  and  considered  there  to 
be  superior  to  the  Gardenia.  The  odour  certainly  is 
more  delicate  and  refined.  Mr.  Stevens  has  large 
plants  of  it  covered  with  thousands  of  buds  ready  to 
open.  This  plant,  moreover,  has  very  handsome 
glossy  foliage,  which  is  another  great  recommendation, 

I  am  not  at  all  certain   that  PHLOX  IIkyn- 

hoi.dii  CARDINAUS  deserved  the  First-class  Certificate 
awarded  to  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  such  as 
the  beautiful  crimson  Cardinal,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to 

yet  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  flowering  in  pots  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  being  very  free  indeed,  actually 
blooming  most  profusely   in  a    young  state,  the  bright 
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brick-red  flowers  being  quite  attractive.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  greenhouse  annual,  for  it  is  not  adapted 
for  outdoor  cultivation,  and  seed  of  it  should  be  sown 
early  in  March  in  a  little  warmth,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  April  for  succession.  It  is  a  plant  that  seeds  freely, 
therefore  to  secure  both  a  profusion  and  a  continuity  of 
bloom  the  trusses  should  be  removed  as  they  decay.  It 
has  a  free  branching  habit,  and  when  the  leading  shoots 
are  tied  neatly  to  stakes  quite  a  charming  floral  speci- 
men is  thereby  obtained.  P.  D. 


ON  ROOT-PRUNING   FRUIT    TREES. 

This  is  an  operation  the  value  of  which  has  been 
fully  acknowledged  and  long  practised  by  our  most 
successful  fruit  cultivators.  At  the  present  time, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  our  fruit  trees  subjected  to 
artificial  restriction,  so  far  removed  as  not  to  approxi- 
mate natural  development,  reciprocal  equality  of  power 
must  be  assiduously  preserved  between  root  and  branch, 
and  this  is  most  effectively  attained  by  judicious  root- 
pruning.  As  with  most  other  operations  of  a  kindred 
nature,  there  exists  amongst  cultivators  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  mode  of  operation,  as  well 
as  to  the  time  of  performance.  Although  to  a  certain 
extent  the  time  of  operation  ought  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  as  early  in 
autumn  as  is  compatible  wifcji  the  maturity  of  the  wood 
is  the  best  time  to  disturb  the  roots,  fresh  root  action 
being  then  more  quickly  induced  than  at  any  other 
period,  owing  to  the  high  state  of  the  ground  tempera- 
ture. By  promoting  root  action  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  trees  push  out  in  spring  more  vigorously,  and 
are  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  searing 
spring  winds. 

As  the  object  in  view  in  root-pruning 
is  to  check  over-luxuriance  by  restricting  the 
supply  of  nourishment,  thereby  consolidating 
the  juices  and  promoting  fructification,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  root  restriction  should  be 
undertaken,  and  progressively  applied  from 
a  small  state,  so  that  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  are  encouraged  near  to  the  stem.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  con- 
nection with  root-pruning,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  evident  that  when 
the  main  roots  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  for 
several  years,  more  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  more  rampant  growing  sorts  which  are 
disposed  to  run  riot,  if  they  are  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  feeders  by  cutting  back,  the 
worst  consequences  may  accrue  therefrom.  It 
is  a  most  injudicious  procedure,  frequently 
attended  with  bad  consequences,  however 
cleverly  or  skilfully  performed.  It  is  too 
great  a  deprivation  for  the  reduced  functions 
of  the  system  to  bear,  as  such  trees  are  fre- 
quently deficient  of  feeding  roots  or  spongioles 
of  an  efficient  character  for  their  nourishment 
near  to  the  stem.  When  thus  neglected,  the 
excessive  vigour  must  be  cut  off  by  degrees,  by 
shortening  back  a  portion  of  the  roots  at  a 
time. 

In  the  case  of  young  trees,  whether  upon 
walls  or  planted  out,  it  is  best  to  transplant 
them,  cutting  away  all  roots  that  have  a  down- 
ward tendency,  and  shortening  back  such  as 
are  disposed  to  ramble.     Even  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  allowed  to  attain  natural  develop- 
ments, two  or  three  such  prunings  would  not 
only  promote  early  bearing,  but  by  checking  and  multi- 
plying the  roots  near  at  home  would  render  the  trees 
more   manageable,    and   upon   cold   wet  subsoils   the 
roots  are  not    so  liable  to   descend.     I   believe  that 
in  every  case  when  the  trees  can  be  moved,  it  is  better 
to  transplant  than  to  cut  under  it.     The  operation  is 
more  neatly  and  scientifically  performed  than  it  is  pos- 
sible it  can  be,  when  it  is  dug  under,  and  the  roots  are 
more  easily  bedded  and  formed  in  the  soil,  while  there 
is  less  likelihood  to  overlook  abrasions  of  the  roots, 
which  are  to  be  particularly  avoided,  all  lacerated  roots 
being  removed  with  a  clean  cut.     Anything  tending  to 
produce  canker  or  gumming — so  fatal  to  the  Cherry, 
Apricot,  and  Plum — must  be  guarded  against. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done  towards 
promoting  fruitfulness  by  pinching  back  the  shoots,  so 
as  to  correct  vegetation  when  the  trees  are  in  active 
growth ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  at  times  be  assisted 
by  root-pruning  when  the  trees  are  subjected  to  much 
restriction.  Only  by  timely  attention  to  this  can  perfect 
success  be  achieved.  After  lifting  the  trees,  a  top- 
dressing  over  the  roots  of  partly  rotten  manure  will 
facilitate  the  production  of  roots,  by  maintaining  an 
equality  of  temperature  in  the  soil.  George  Westland, 
Witley  Court. 


in  length,  and  canaliculate.  Our  illustration  is  one- 
quarter  the  real  size  of  the  plant,  which  is  8  inches 
high  and  I  foot  through.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Tehuaca,  whence  it  was  introduced  last  year  by  M. 
Roezl.  Besides  the  dozen  or  so  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Peacock,  we  believe  there  are 
only  two  or  three  more  plants  in  Europe,  one  of  these 
being  in  the  botanic  garden  at  St.  Petersburg. 


VEGETABLE   GOSSIP. 

The  following  paragraph,  in  the  Banbury  Guardian, 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
Chronicle,  especially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
Onion  growing  : — 

"The  last  show  of  the  season  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  yesterday  (Sept.  io),  and 
the  Banbury  exhibitors  were  exceedingly  successful. 
VV.  Munton,  Esq.,  was  ist  for  Onions  in  the  rst  class, 
and  fine  bulbs  they  were;  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  2d. 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Mun- 
ton's  Onion  beds  at  Banbury  Show,  said  they  were  a 
special  feature.  We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Munton  in 
two  beds  has  upwards  of  rooo  Onions,  which  are  said  to 
average  1  lb.  each  in  weight.  Four  of  them  weighed 
6  lb.  Mr.  Taplin  was  ist  for  Onions  in  the  amateur 
class,  so  that  the  Banbury  Onions  have  again  maintained 
their  reputation  in  the  face  of  all  comers." 
H.  Deverill,  73,  High  Street,  Banbury. 

I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  as  to 

the  good  qualities  of  the  Eclipse  Runner  Bean, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  rather  hastily  dis- 
carded, from  the  full-grown  pods   having  the  appear- 


AGAVE   GILBEYII. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  270)  of  this 
handsome  and  most  distinct  Agave  was  prepared  from 
a  sketch  of  a  plant  in  the  unique  collection  of  Mr. 
J*  T.  Peacock,  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 
The  plant  is  dense  in  habit,  and  has  leaves  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  1  inch  thick,  2  inches  broad,  and  from 
3  to  4  inches  long  ;  they  are  cordate,  with  a  pale  stripe, 
half  an  inch  in  width,  down  the  centre,  and  marginate, 
with  3—4  grey  contorted  spines  half  an  inch  long  on  each 
side,  theterminalonebeingstrong,  slightly  twisted,  1  inch 
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ance  of  age.  They  are,  however,  absolutely  stringless, 
and  should  not  be  used  before  coming  to  full  size,  when 
they  are  quite  equal,  both  in  tenderness  and  flavour, 
to  any  other,  either  runner  or  dwarf.  In  judging  at  a 
local  show  lately,  my  two  colleagues  awarded  the 
ist  prize  to  this  Bean,  when  the  schedule  stated  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  although  Eclipse  was  the  best  dish,  I  do 
not  think  it  fair  to  those  exhibitors  who  staged  Scarlet 
Runners  according  to  the  schedule.  Please  give  your 
opinion.  J.  IF.  Lawrence,  Farnham  Castle.  [The 
award  should  in  this  case  have  been  made  to  a  Scarlet 
Runner  Bean.  Eds.] 

Under  the  name  of  Tuke's  Celery,    there 

was  known  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  some  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  a  compact  White  Celery  of  great  excel- 
lence. This  Celery — dwarf-growing,  white,  very  solid, 
and  of  excellent  quality — Mr.  Sage  now  grows  at 
Ashridge  to  great  perfection,  having  obtained  it  from  a 
friend  at  Ealing  some  14  years  ago.  Mr.  Sage  grows 
it  in  beds  5  feet  wide,  in  which  four  rows  are  planted 
I  foot  apart  each  way,  leaving  6  inches  clear  outside 
each  plant.  Mr.  Sage  finds' that  he  can  grow  a  great 
many  more  plants  on  the  same  space  of  ground  in 
this  way  than  by  any  other  plan.  The  plants  are  never 
tied  up,  the  earthing  being  easily  done  by  having  two 
thin  pieces  of  board  as  long  as  the  trench  is  wide. 
Each  board  has  two  pieces  nailed  across  and  pointed  ; 
they  are  then  put  close  to  the  rows  and  pressed  in 
the  ground,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  soil 
and  the  board  removed  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  close 
stocky  growth  of  this  Celery  is  remarkable.  No  doubt 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  that  called  a  few  years  since  the 
Incomparable.     Any  way  it  is  a  most  useful  sort. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  a  kitchen  garden 

is  a  bed  of  really  good  Red  Beet  ;  and,  in  respect  to 
beauty  and  quality,  we  imagine  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  find  a  better  sample  than  one  we  recently  saw 


in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  is  a  bed  some  27  yards  long  and  9  yards  wide, 
of  that  close,  compact  growth  which  is  so  much  prized, 
as  true  and  as  perfect  as  if  every  plant  had  been 
turned  out  of  one  mould.  We  have  noticed  this  Beet  for 
some  years  past,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
strains  we  have  ever  seen.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
dwarf  in  growth,  very  deep  red  in  the  colour  of  its 
glistening  foliage,  and  moderate  in  size,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  coarseness.  Mr.  Sage  found  the 
variety  in  the  neighbourhood  about  15  years  ago,  and 
was  very  particular  for  some  years  in  saving  seed  from 
the  best  roots,  and  has  now  a  strain  that  is  all  that  can 
be  wished  for.  This  is  probably  the  original  stock 
from  which  many  so-called  new  varieties  have  sprung, 
and  Mr.  Sage  is  fortunate  in  having  got  it  so  pure  and 
good. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
The  Biological  Section  held  its  first  meeting  on 
the  18th  inst.  Professor  Allman,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  the  President  of  the  section,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract  : — 

"  Under  the  head  of  Biology  are  included  all  those  de- 
partments of  scientific  research  which  have  as  their  object 
the  investigation  of  the  living  being—the  plants  and  the 
animals  which  tenant  the  surface  of  our  earth,  or  have 
tenanted   it  in  past   time.     It  admits  of  being  studied 
under  two  grand  heads— morphology,  which  treats  of  form, 
and  physiology,  which  treats  of  function  ;  and  besides, 
there  are  certain  departments  of  biological  study  to  which 
both   morphology  and    physiology  contribute,    such  as 
classification,  distribution,  and  the  department  of 
research  which  is  concerned  with  the  origin  and 
causes  of  living  and  extinct  forms.     I  shall  leave 
the  consideration  of  biology  in  its  purely  phy- 
siological aspects  to  the  president  of  the  phy- 
siological sub-section,    and   shall   here  confine 
myself  to  those  departments  which  are  more  or 
ess  controlled  by  morphological  laws. 

"  The  first  step  in  our  morphological  study 
of  living  beings  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  indi- 
vidual objects  which  present  themselves  to  us  in 
our  contemplation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  For  such  knowledge,  however,  much 
more  is  needed  than  an  acquaintance  with  their 
external  figure.  We  must  subject  them  to  a 
searching  scrutiny  —  we  must  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  their  anatomy,  which  involves  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  disposition 
of  their  organs,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
but  of  their  histology,  or  the  microscopic 
structure  of  which  these  organs  are  composed. 
Histology  is  nothing  more  than  anatomy  carried 
to  its  extreme  term,  to  that  point  where  it  meets 
with  the  morphological  unit,  the  ultimate  element 
of  form,  and  the  simplest  combinations  of  this, 
out  of  which  all  the  organs  in  the  living  body 
are  built  up.  Among  the  higher  animals 
anatomy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  histology  to  admit  of 
separate  study  ;  but  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
in  plants,  the  two  become  confounded  at  so 
many  points  as  to  render  their  separate  study 
often  impracticable.  Now,  the  great  prominence 
given  to  anatomy  is  one  of  the  points  which  most 
eminently  distinguish  the  modern  schools  of 
biology. 

"Another  order  of  morphological  facts,  of 
scarcely  less  importance  than  those  obtained 
from  anatomical  study,  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  changes  of  form  which  the  individual  experiences 
during  the  course  of  its  life.  We  know  that  every 
organised  being  commences  existence  as  a  simple 
sphere  of  protoplasm,  and  that  from  this  condition 
of  extreme  generalisation  all  but  the  very  lowest  pass 
through  phases  of  higher  and  higher  specialisation,  ac- 
quiring new  parts  and  differentiating  new  tissues.  The 
sum  of  these  changes  constitute  the  development  of  the 
organism,  and  no  series  of  facts  is  more  full  of  signifi- 
cance in  their  bearing  on  biological  science  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  philosophic  study  of  develop- 
ment. 

"  By  a  carefully  instituted  comparison  of  one  organism 
with  another  we  discover  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the 
differences  between  them.  If  these  resemblances  be 
strong,  and  occur  in  important  points  of  structure  or 
development,  we  assert  that  there  is  an  affinity  between 
the  compared  organisms,  and  we  assume  that  closeness 
of  affinity  varies  directly  with  the  closeness  of  the  resem- 
blance. It  is  on  the  determination  of  these  affinities  that 
all  philosophic  classification  of  animals  and  plants  must 
be  based.  Affinities  have  long  been  recognised  as  the 
grounds  of  a  natural  biological  classification,  but  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  a  new  significance  has  been  given  to 
them  by  the  assumption  that  they  indicate  something 
more  than  simple  agreement  with  a  common  plan — that 
they  may  be  derived  by  inheritance  from  a  common  an- 
cestral form,  and  that  they  therefore  afford  evidence  of  a 
true  blood  relationship  between  the  organisms  presenting 
them.  The  recognition  of  this  relationship  is  the  basis  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Descent  Theory.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  resemblances  we  notice  among  the  members  of 
such  small  groups  as  those  we  name  species,  are  derived 
by  inheritance  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  the  Descent 
Theory  is  simply  the  extension  to  the  larger  groups  of 
the  same  idea  of  relationship. 

"From  wkat  has  just  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly 
by  a  comparison  of  organisms  in  their  anatomical  and 
developmental  characters  that  their  affinities  are  discover- 
able. The  structure  of  an  organism  will,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  true 
affinity,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain  members  of 
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a  group  depart  in  these  structures  so  widely  from  the 
characters  of  the  type  to  which  they  belong  that,  without 
some  other  evidence  of  their  affinities,  no  one  would  think 
of  assigning  them  to  it.  This  evidence  was  afforded  by 
development. 

"  Another  very  important  department  of  biological 
science  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  organised  beings. 
This  may  be  either  distribution  in  space — geographical 
distribution,  or  distribution  in  time — palseontological  dis- 
tribution. Both  of  these  have  of  late  years  acquired 
increased  significance,  for  we  have  begun  to  get  more  dis- 
tinct glimpses  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  controlled, 
of  the  origin  of  faunas  and  floras,  and  of  the  causes 
which  regulate  the  sequence  of  life  upon  the  earth.  The 
distribution  of  organised  beings  in  time  has  lately  come 
before  us  in  a  new  light  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  higher  groups  of  organised  beings  now  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface  have  come  down  to  us  with  gradually 
increasing  complexity  of  structure  by  a  continuous 
descent  from  forms  of  extreme  simplicity,  which  con- 
stituted the  earliest  life  of  our  planet.  In  almost 
every  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  members  which 
compose  it  admit  of  being  arranged  in  a  continuous 
series,  passing  down  from  more  specialised  or  higher  to 
more  generalised  or  lower  forms  ;  and  if  we  have  any 
record  of  extinct  members  of  the  group  the  series  may  be 
carriedon  through  these.  Now,  while  the  descent  hypothe- 
sis obliges  us  to  regard  the  various  terms  of  the  series  as 
descended  from  one  another,  the  most  generalised  forms 
will  be  found  among  the  extinct  ones,  and  the  further 
back  in  time  we  go  the  simpler  do  the  forms  become.  By 
a  comparison  of  forms  so  arranged  we  obtain  as  it  were 
the  law  of  the  series,  and  can  thus  form  a  conception  of 
the  missing  terms  and  continue  the  series  backwards 
through  time,  even  where  no  record  of  the  lost  forms  can 
be  found,  until  from  smaller  to  still  smaller  terms  we 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  term,  so  generalised  that  we 
regard  it  as  the  primordial  stock — the  ancestral  form 
from  which  all  others  have  been  derived  by  descent. 
This  root  form  is  thus  not  actually  observed,  but 
is  rather  obtained  by  a  process  of  deduction,  and  is 
therefore  hypothetical.  We  shall  strengthen,  however, 
its  claims  to  acceptance  by  the  application  of  another 
principle. 

"The  study  of  embryology  shows  that  the  higher 
animals,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  pass  through 
transitory  phases  which  have  much  in  common  with  the 
permanent  condition  of  lower  members  of  the  type  to 
which  they  belong,  and,  therefore,  with  its  extinct  repre- 
sentatives. We  are  thus  enabled  to  lay  down  the  further 
principle,  that  the  individual,  in  the  course  of  its  own 
development  from  the  egg  to  the  fully  formed  state,  recapi- 
tulates within  that  short  period  of  time  the  various  forms 
which  its  ancestry  presented  in  consecutive  epochs  of  the 
world's  history  ;  so  that,  if  we  knew  all  the  stages  of  its 
individual  development,  we  should  have  a  key  to  the  long 
line  of  its  descent.  Through  the  hypothesis  of  evolution 
palaeontology  and  embryology  are  thus  brought  into 
mutual  bearing  on  one  another.  Evolution  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  fundamental  principles  established  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  depends  on  the  two  admitted  faculties 
of  living  beings — heredity,  or  the  transmission  of  cha- 
racters from  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  and  adaptivity, 
or  the  capacity  of  leaving  these  characters  more  or  less 
modified  in  the  offspring  by  external  agencies,  or,  it  may 
be,  by  spontaneous  tendency  to  variation.  The  hypo- 
theses of  evolution  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  yet  established 
on  so  sure  a  basis  as  to  command  instantaneous  ac- 
ceptance, and  for  a  generalisation  of  such  vast  significance 
no  one  can  be  blamed  in  demanding  for  it  a  broad  and 
indisputable  foundation  of  facts.  Whether,  however,  we 
do  or  do  not  accept  it  as  firmly  established,  it  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  it  embraces  a  greater  number  of 
phenomena  and  suggests  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  them,  than  any  other  hypothesis  which  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

11  With  all  our  admiration,  however,  for  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  comprehensive  of 
philosophic  hypotheses,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  to  the  full 
extent  which  has  been  sometimes  claimed  for  it.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  though  among  some  of  the  higher 
vertebrata  we  can  trace  back,  for  some  distance  in  geo- 
logical time,  a  continuous  series  of  forms  which  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  another  by  gradual 
modification — as  has  been  done,  for  example,  so  success- 
fully by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  case  of  the  horse— yet 
the  instances  are  very  few  in  which  such  a  sequence  has 
been  actually  established  ;  while  the  first  appearance  in 
the  earth's  crust  of  the  various  classes  presents  itself  in 
forms  which  by  no  means  belong  to  the  lowest  or  most 
generalised  of  their  living  representatives.  On  this  part, 
however,  I  do  not  lay  much  stress,  for  it  will  admit  of 
explanation  by  referring  it  to  the  deficiency  of  the  geo- 
logical record,  and  then  demanding  a  lapse  of  time—of 
enormous  length  it  is  true— during  which  the  necessary 
modifications  would  be  in  progress,  before  the  earliest 
phase  of  which  wc  have  any  knowledge  could  have  been 
reached.  Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  hypo- 
thetical nature  of  those  primordial  forms  in  which  we 
regard  the  branches  of  our  genealogical  tree  as  taking 
their  origin  ;  and  while  the  doctrine  of  the  recapitulation 
of  ancestral  forms  has  much  probability,  and  harmonises 
with  other  aspects  of  the  evolution  doctrine  into  a  beauti- 
fully symmetrical  system,  it  is  one  for  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  actually  observed  facts  have  not  yet  been 
adduced  to  remove  it  altogether  from  the  region  of 
hypothesis. 

"Tome,  however,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  carried  to  the 
extreme  length  for  which  some  of  its  advocates  contend, 
appears  to  be  the  unbroken  continuity  of  inherited  life, 
which  it  necessarily  requires  through  a  period  of  time, 
whose  vastness  is  such  that  the  mind  of  man  is  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  it.  Vast  periods,  it  is  true, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  phenomena  of  evolu- 
tion possible,  but  the  vastness  which  the  antiquity  of  life, 
as  shown  by  its  remains  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata, 


requires  us  to  give  to  these  periods  may  be  even  greater 
than  is  compatible  with  continuity. 

"But  even  accepting  as  a  great  truth  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  let  us  not  attribute  to  it  more  than  it  can  justly 
claim.  No  valid  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  lead  us 
to  believe  that  inorganic  matter  has  become  transformed 
into  living,  otherwise  than  through  the  agency  of  a  pre- 
existing organism,  and  there  remains  a  residual  pheno- 
menon still  entirely  unaccounted  for.  No  physical 
hypothesis,  founded  on  any  indisputable  fact,  has  yet 
explained  the  origin  of  the  primordial  protoplasm,  and 
above  all,  of  its  marvellous  properties  which  render  evo- 
lution possible.  Accepting,  then,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion in  all  freedom,  and  with  all  its  legitimate  consequences, 
there  remains  a  great  residuum  unexplained  by  physical 
theories.  Natural  selection,  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  will  explain  much,  but  they  will 
not  explain  all.  They  may  offer  a  beautiful  and  con- 
vincing theory  of  the  present  order  and  fitness  of  the 
organic  universe,  as  the  laws  of  attraction  do  of  the  inor- 
ganic ;  but  the  properties  with  which  the  primordial 
protoplasm  is  endowed— its  heredity  and  adaptivity — 
remain  unexplained  by  them,  for  these  properties  are 
their  cause  and  not  their  effect.  For  the  cause  of  this 
cause  we  have  sought  in  vain  among  the  physical  forces 
which  surround  us,  until  we  are  at  last  compelled  to  rest 
upon  an  independent  volition,  a  far-seeing,  intelligent 
design.  Science  may  yet  discover  even  among  the  laws 
of  physics  the  cause  it  looks  for  ;  it  may  be  that  even  now 
we  have  glimpses  of  it  ;  that  those  forces  among  which 
recent  physical  research  has  demonstrated  so  grand  a 
unity — light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism— when  mani- 
festing themselves  through  the  organisable  protoplasm, 
become  converted  into  the  phenomena  of  life. 

"Biological  science,  then,  is  one  of  grand  and  solemn 
import,  for  it  embraces  man  himself,  and  is  the  exponent 
of  the  laws  which  he  must  obey.  Its  subject  is  vast,  for 
it  is  life,  and  life  stretches  back  into  the  illimitable  past, 
and  forward  into  the  illimitable  future.  Life,  too,  is 
everywhere — over  all  this  wide  earth  of  ours,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  which  has 
not  its  animal  or  its  vegetable  denizens— dwellers  on  the 
mountain  and  on  the  plain,  in  the  lake  and  on  the  prairie, 
in  the  arid  desert  and  the  swampy  fen  ;  from  the  tropical 
forest,  with  its  strange  forms  and  gorgeous  colours  and 
myriad  voices,  to  the  ice  fields  of  the  polar  latitudes,  and 
those  silent  seas  which  lie  beneath  them,  where  living 
things  unknown  to  warmer  climes  congregate  in  unimagin- 
able multitudes.  There  is  life  all  over  the  solid  earth  ; 
there  is  life  throughout  the  vast  ocean,  from  its  surface 
down  to  its  great  depths,  deeper  still  than  the  lead  of 
sounding  line  has  reached.  And  it  is  with  these  living  hosts, 
unbounded  in  their  variety,  infinite  in  their  numbers,  that 
the  student  of  biology  must  make  himself  acquainted. 
It  is  no  light  task  which  lies  before  him— no  mere  pastime 
on  which  he  may  enter  with  trivial  purpose,  as  though  it 
were  but  the  amusement  of  an  hour :  it  is  a  great  and 
solemn  mission,  to  which  he  must  devote  himself  with 
earnest  mind  and  with  loving  heart,  remembering  the 
noble  words  of  Bacon: — 'Knowledge  is  not  a  couch 
whereon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  nor  a 
terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect  ;  nor  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  nor  a  fort  of  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention  ;  nor  a  shop  for  profit 
and  sale  ;  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  " 

Dr.  Carpenter  said  he  had  felt  it  quite  impossible 
to  have  listened  to  this  truly  philosophic  and  eloquent 
address  without  sentiments  of  admiration.  He  rejoiced 
to  have  heard  on  this  occasion  such  an  admirable 
exposition,  with  every  word  of  which  he  most  cor- 
dially agreed,  of  the  true  position  of  the  naturalist  at 
the  present  time  ;  of  the  aspect  in  which  that  great 
philosophic  doctrine  of  evolution  now  presented  itself 
to  those  amongst  them  who  had  been  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  light  for  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  who  had  seen  the  tendency 
of  research,  which  was  really  without  meaning  until 
this  light  shone  upon  it  ;  who  now  rejoiced  in  having 
a  directing  light  which  would  lead  them  on  in  the  path 
of  research,  and  yet  without  too  strong  an  assurance  that 
they  were  always  going  in  the  right  direction.  Professor 
Allman  had  shown  what  this  great  hypothesis  did,  and 
he  had  also  shown  what  it  did  not,  and  there  could  be  no 
better  guide  in  the  research  for  truth  than  to  have  such 
a  fingerpost — if  he  might  use  such  a  mechanical  simile 
— to  give  them  warning  when  they  were  going  too  far, 
and  wandering  out  of  the  line  which  would  lead  them 
to  their  goal.  It  was  by  such  addresses  as  this  that 
the  current  of  thought  in  this  country  would  be  guided. 
He  felt  that  in  this  country  they  were  in  a  better 
position  than  they  were  in  Germany  or  France.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  tendency  to  out-Darwin  Darwin  ! 
— the  tide  of  thought  had  so  completely  broken  out — 
the  old  barriers  of  thought  had  been  overthrown  so 
completely  by  this  great  tide  rushing  in,  that  they 
hardly  knew  where  they  were,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  old  Conservatives  in  Germany,  who  still  held 
their  ground,  there  was  a  sort  of  rush  in  this  direction, 
which  really  passed  beyond  the  views  of  the  great 
elucidators  of  such  thought  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  France  there  was  a  very  bigoted  Con- 
servatism. He  moved  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  the  President  for  the  admirable  and  eloquent 
address  he  had  delivered. — Dr.  Hooker  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Report  of  Close  Time  Committee. — Professor  New- 
ton submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  re-appointed 
at  Brighton,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  investiga- 
tions on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  "  close  time  " 
for  the  preservation  of  indigenous  animals.  The  com- 
mittee state  that ; — 


The  apprehension  expressed  in  their  last  report,  as  to 
the  probable  effects  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  has 
been  more  than  justified  by  events,  for,  so  soon  as  that 
Act  came  to  be  applied,  it  gave  almost  universal  discon- 
tent, and  your  committee  have  not  found  one  person  who 
is  satisfied  with  it.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  moved  for  and  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  birds.  Three  members  of  your  committee, 
on  being  summoned,  gave  evidence  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  not,  to 
your  committee's  regret,  yet  been  published,  but  your 
committee  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  con- 
tain recommendations  which  they  emphatically  con- 
demned. In  order  to  assist  the  clearer  view,  which  your 
committee  hope  that  the  public  will  in  time  take  of  the 
question  of  bird-protection,  your  committee  unanimously 
beg  leave  to  submit  for  consideration  the  following 
remarks  as  to  any  future  legislation  : — 

1.  However  much  we  may  desire  it,  we  cannot  in  prac- 
tice stop  the  killing  of  some  birds  during  the  breeding 
season  :  if  we  pass  a  law  totally  prohibiting  it,  that  law 
will  either  be  evaded,  or,  if  enforced,  will  become  so  irk- 
some as  to  be  speedily  repealed. 

2.  No  law,  to  be  effectual,  should  pick  and  choose 
certain  kinds  of  birds,  leaving  out  nearly  allied  kinds. 

3.  An  effectual  law,  dealing  with  a  whole  group  of 
birds,  may  be  passed,  as  witness  the  highly  successful 
"  Sea  Birds  Preservation  Act." 

4.  A  law  protecting  birds  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
want  protection  is  a  mistake. 

5.  The  crucial  test  of  whether  a  bird  wants  protection 
or  not,  is  whether  its  numbers  are  decreasing,  or  the 
contrary.  . 

6.  With  some  very  few  exceptions  (nearly  each  of  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained),  none  of  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  "small  birds"  are  decreasing  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  generally. 

7.  Most  "small  birds"  are  generally  increasing  in 
numbers,  some  remarkably  so. 

8.  Setting  aside  "sea  birds,"  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered safe,  no  birds  have  so  much  diminished  in 
numbers  as  "  birds  of  prey  "  and  wild  fowl. 

9.  No  law  for  the  protection  of  "birds  of  prey,"  if 
passed,  could  be  at  present  carried  out. 

10.  A  law  protecting  "wild  fowl,"  if  pissed,  could  be 
carried  out  effectually,  provided  that  (he  penalties  are  in 
proportion  to  the  inducement  to  break  it. 

11.  "Wild  fowl"  form  a  group  subject  to  great  perse- 
cution on  account  of  their  marketable  value,  especially  as 
articles  of  food  ;  they  are  commonly  killed  (many  of  them 
because  then  more  easily  killed)  long  after  they  have 
paired  and  have  begun  to  breed  ;  they,  besides,  lie  under 
the  same  disadvantage  as  do  the  few  "  small  birds"  which 
are  decreasing — the  diminution,  namely,  through  agri- 
cultural improvements,  of  their  breeding  haunts  ;  already 
many  kinds  of  "  wild  fowl,"  which  a  few  years  ago  used 
to  breed  frequently  and  regularly  in  this  country,  have 
ceased  or  nearly  ceased  from  doing  so  ;  they  are  perfectly 
innocuous ;  consequently  "  wild  fowl"  are  eminently 
deserving  of  protection. 

12.  The  principle  of  what  has  been  called  a  "black 
list,"  favoured  by  some  persons,  would  be  the  most  fatal 
step  of  all  in  bird  protection,  since  it  would  discourage, 
if  not  entirely  check,  the  healthy  feeling  which  is  steadily, 
if  not  rapidly,  growing  in  favour  of  many  birds  which 
have  long  been  persecuted. 

After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  committee  be  re-appointed. 


HEATING    WITHOUT    COST. 

The  remarks  at  p.  1213  indicate  that  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  make  sport  over  the  idea  of  limekiln  heat- 
ing. It  is,  however,  an  accomplished  fact,  and  is 
widely  different  from  feeding  the  fire  with  limestone, 
which  may  be  economical,  or  not,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  fire  as  regards  bulk  and  fierceness,  and 
which,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to  save  fuel  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  heat — which  seems  somewhat  like  a  bull  acted 
instead  of  spoken.  Mr.  Cowan's  furnace  is  simply 
a  limekiln  ;  that  is  its  special  business.  It  is  well 
known  that  considerable  heat  is  needed  to  convert 
chalk  or  limestone  into  proper  lime,  and,  also,  that 
much  of  that  heat  escapes  and  is  wasted.  Mr.  Cowan 
entraps  the  waste  in  a  boiler  that  sits  astride  the  top  of 
his  limekiln,  and  in  this  way  warms  500,  1000, 
5000  feet  of  pipe  with  it.  This  is  doubtless  a  great 
discovery,  and  totally  different  to  anything  that  has 
hitherto  been  thought  of.  It  may  be  extensively 
applied  in  two  ways  :  the  heat  of  existing  limekilns 
may  be  utilised,  and  turned  to  horticultural  account  ; 
ranges  of  glass  will  probably  spring  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  many  of  them,  where  early  forcing  may  be  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  at  a  nominal  cost.  That  I  should 
call  taking  the  garden  to  the  kiln.  But  the  second 
method  will  be  the  more  common— the  limekiln  will 
be  taken  into  the  garden  for  the  heating  of  the  hot- 
house, and  to  the  quickening  of  every  effete  and  worn- 
out  soil  by  the  lime  made.  A  good  many  seem 
anxious  beforehand  about  what  should  be  done 
with  the  lime.  That  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  practical  difficulty.  There  are  few  gardens 
or  estates  that  would  not  be  the  better  and  the 
richer  for  all  the  lime  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
kiln  furnaces  for  years.  A  more  important  question 
is,  what  gardeners  will  be  allowed  for  the  lime  made  ? 
It  ought  to  be  valued  at  a  fair  market  price,  and  struck 
off  the  garden  account.  In  this  way  Mr.  Cowan 
affirms  horticultural  heating  can  be  done  for  nothing, 
or  become  a  source  of  profit ;  and  after  what  1  saw  at 
Manchester,  I  believe  it,  that  is,  where  limestone  or 
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chalk  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  lime  can  be  sold  or 
valued  at  a  fair  price. 

As  to  the  making  of  good  lime,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  it,  for  the  furnace  is  a  limekiln,  neither 
less  nur  more,  and  no  one  could  desire  better  lime  than 
that  made  in  it  at  Manchester. 

As  to  the  heating  power  of  the  kiln,  that  also  is  set 
at  rest.  A  kiln,  9  feet  on  the  side  and  almost  6  feet 
deep,  heated  1000  feet  of  pipe  in  the  open  air  at  Man- 
chester, so  hot  that  one  could  hardly  bear  his  hand  on 
the  flow-pipe.  True,  the  return  was  somewhat  cold  ; 
but  two  causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  ;  one 
was,  the  free  exposure  of  the  pipes  to  wind  and  rain  in 
the  open  air,  causing  them  to  lose  heat  rapidly ; 
another,  and  more  potent  cause,  was  a  sudden  drop  of 
perhaps  iS  inches  or  2  feet  in  the  flow-pipes  immedi- 
ately they  left  the  boiler.  By  this  drop  an  immense 
amount  of  heating  or  circulating  power  was  lost,  in 
fact  very  few  would  have  ventured  such  a  drop  with 
the  most  powerful  boiler  behind  it  ;  and  it  was  assuredly 
a  daring  experiment  of  Mr.  Cowan's,  and  proved  his 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  heat  to  be  strong  indeed, 
to  venture  on  such  an  arrangement.  The  result  justified 
his  faith.  Making  allowance  for  this  drop,  and  the 
full  exposure  of  the  pipes,  the  results  were  highly 
satisfactory.  Sufficient  heat  was  generated  to  heat 
almost  any  house  to  a  tropical  temperature  ;  doubtless 
the  return  pipes  would  have  been  hotter  but  for  the 
drop.  But  I  contend  their  comparative  coldness  is  but 
little  loss.  The  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
flow  and  return  pipes  may  often  be  the  measure  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  the  activity  of  radiation 
and  conduction. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Cowan  found  it  incon- 
venient to  go  down  to  the  full  depth  of  his  kiln  ;  and 
also  almost  impracticable  in  the  time  to  raise  the  flow 
to  the  level  of  the  crown  of  his  boiler ;  and  hence  the 
dip  in  the  flow  and  its  consequences.  He  had  also 
intended  to  use  a  somewhat  different  boiler,  or  rather 
to  attach  a  ring  to  his  shallow  saddle  to  enable  him  to 
extract  more  lieat  from  the  lime,  and  to  do  with  less 
height.  He  expects  by  this  new  arrangement  to  be 
able  to  apply  his  system  when  4  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  is  available.  It  seems,  however,  that  little  can 
be  done  in  the  kiln  itself.  Supposing  part  of  it  to 
be  formed  of  an  iron  water-jacket,  the  cold  water 
would  check  the  combustion  of  the  lime.  The  result 
would  be  a  layer  of  dead  unburnt  lime  against 
the  iron,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  heat.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  an  iron  water-jacket  might  be 
carried  down  behind  a  wall  of  firebricks,  and 
so  the  heat  of  the  lime  be  conducted  through  into  part 
of  the  boiler.  I  submit  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Cowan 
for  what  it  is  worth.  It  might  help  to  solve  the  great 
difficulty— that  of  depth.  The  horticultural  furnaces 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  speaking  generally,  are  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  the  water  line.  To  use  lime  when 
heating,  we  want  5  or  6  feet.  Either  the  boiler  must 
be  lowered,  the  kiln  made  flatter,  the  whole  of  our 
pipes  raised,  or  dips  in  the  flow  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  might  seem  an  easy  matter  to  raise  the 
pipes  throughout  horticultural  buildings,  but  it  is  far 
otherwise.  They  are  carried  under  paths,  across  door- 
ways, beneath  shelves  and  stages,  and,  in  fact,  stowed 
away  in  all  sorts  of  places  to  suit  existing  arrangements, 
in  such  a  manner  that  to  raise  them,  were  it  practicable, 
which  it  often  is  not,  would  be  to  revolutionise 
everything.  As  to  dips,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  involve  much  risk  and  a  great  loss  of  force. 
Information,  however,  is  much  wanted  on  this  matter. 
I  met  with  a  gentleman  at  Manchester,  at  the 
very  top  of  the  profession  of  hot-water  heating,  who 
roundly  affirmed  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  such 
loss  in  dips,  provided  you  never  went  below  the  level 
of  the  return  pipe  or  the  base  of  the  boiler.  Were  he 
and  others  to  chronicle  their  experience  it  might  prove 
of  immense  service  at  the  present  time,  when  the  cold 
water  below  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  obtaining 
cheap  or  free  hot  water  above.  That,  in  fact,  is  my 
own  position.  I  cannot  command  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  of  head-room  for  my  boilers,  and  this  is  my 
only  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cowan's  system, 
for  we  are  on  the  chalk,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
plan  is  practicable.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  keep  out  the  land  springs  that  abound 
in  the  clay  land  that  overlies  the  chalk  where  the  hot- 
houses are  placed,  and  dare  not,  on  this  account,  go 
down.  It  is  a  curious  question,  by  the  way,  how  it 
happens  that  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  water  in  with  bricks 
and  cement,  and  how  apparently  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  it  out. 

The  question  has  been  raised  of  what  we  are  to  do 
with  the  heat  of  the  limekiln  in  summer  when  it  is 
not  wanted.  It  is  easily  answered  in  two  ways. 
Let  the  kiln  burn  out  when  heat  is  not  required  for 
some  weeks  or  months,  for  such  houses  as  vineries, 
Peach-houses,  &c.  For  shorter  intervals,  such  as 
during  hot  days,  shut  the  water  off  the  flow  or  return 
pipes,  and  allow  it  to  flow  into  the  feeding  cistern  by 
an  extra  pipe.  It  was  also  proposed  to  shut  off  the 
hot  kiln  with  a  damper  under  the  boiler,  and  turn  it 
up  the  chimney.  But  this  would  be  found  difficult  in 
practice,  and  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper 
conversion  of  the  lime. 

The  kiln  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  charged  once 
in  the  24  hours.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  remov- 
ing the  lime  from  the  bottom,  which  is  quite  cold.  The 
proportion  is  about  one  of  coal  to  two  of  limestone,  and 


I  believe  this  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  problem  of 
heating  without  cost  was  worked  out.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  success  to  such  an  enterprise.  If  success- 
ful, as  it  promises  and  deserves  to  be,  it  will 
rank  in  future,  with  cheap  glass,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  to  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture. At  present  the  price  of  coal  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory, and  is  crippling  horticulture  in  all  directions. 
The  prospect  of  reducing  our  coal  bills  by  two-thirds 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiriting  that  could  be  presented  to 
us  as  winter  approaches.  But  if  Mr.  Cowan  abolishes 
them  altogether,  no  honour,  no  emoluments  that  we  or 
the  nation  or  Government  can  bestow,  can  sufficiently 
express  our  obligations  to  him  for  his  most  opportune 
and  important  compensating  system  of  heating.  D.  T. 
Fish. 


Notable   Gardens. 

Valentines,  near  Ilford.  —  We  mentioned  in 
our  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  September  3,  that  Mr. 
Earley,  gr.  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  of  Valentines,  near 
Ilford,  exhibited  a  bunch  of  Black  Grapes  cut  from  the 
parent  of  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Vine,  the  flavour 
of  which  the  members  of  the  committee  highly  praised. 
Any  information  connected  with  the  subject  of  old 
Vines  we  know  from  experience  is  of  great  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  allow 
the  simple  notice  above  alluded  to  to  pass  out  of  mind, 
without  adding  a  few  further  particulars.  That  this 
remarkable  Vine  has  a  history  is  easy  to  prove  by  a 
reference  to  the  author  of  Reflations  on  Forest  Scenery, 
who  writes,  alluding  to  "Valentine  House"— 

"  In  the  garden  of  which,  in  a  hot-house,  there  is  a 
remarkable  Vine.  This  Vine  was  planted  a  cutting  in 
1758,  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  sort,  and  as  this  species 
will  not  easily  bear  the  open  air,  it  was  planted  in,  though 
without  any  preparation  of  soil,  which  in  these  grounds  is 
a  stiff  loam,  or  rather  clay.  The  hothouse  is  80  feet  in 
the  front,  and  the  Vine,  which  is  not  pruned  in  the 
common  way,  extends  200  feet,  part  ol  it  running  along 
the  south  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  hothouse.  In  the 
common  mode  of  pruning  this  species  of  Vine  is  no  great 
bearer,  but,  managed  as  it  is,  it  produces  wonderfully. 
Sir  Charles  Raymond,  on  the  death  of  his  lady  in  1781, 
left  Valentine  House,  at  which  time  the  gardener  had  the 
profits  of  the  Vine.  It  annually  produces  about  z  cwt. 
of  Grapes,  which  used  formerly,  when  the  hothouse  I 
suppose  was  kept  warmer,  to  ripen  in  March,  though 
lately  they  had  not  ripened  till  June,  when  they  sell  at 
41.  per  lb.,  which  produces  £80.  This  account  I  had 
from  Mr.  Eden  himself,  the  gardener  who  planted  the 
Vine.  With  regard  to  the  profits  of  it,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, from  the  account  I  had  from  other  hands,  that 
when  the  Grapes  ripened  earlier  they  produced  much 
more  than  £&o.  A  gentleman  of  character  informed  me 
that  he  had  it  from  Sir  C.  R.  himself,  that  after  supply- 
ing his  own  table  he  made  .£120  a  year  of  the  Grapes  ; 
and  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  curious,  inquired  of 
the  fruit  dealers,  who  told  him  that  in  some  years  the 
profits  were  £300.  This  does  not  contradict  Mr.  Eden, 
who  said  that  the  utmost  he  ever  made— that  was  when 
the  Grapes  made  41.  per  lb.  in  June— was  ,£84.  The  stem 
of  the  Vine  was,  in  1787,  13  inches  in  circumference." 

The  stem  of  the  Vine  just  mentioned  is  the  one  from 
which  the  cutting  was  taken  to  Hampton  Court,  we 
believe  in  the  year  1769.  It  is  now  dead,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years,  as  its  withered  and  aged- 
looking  stump  in  the  vinery  at  Valentines  faithfully 
records.  There  are  two  vineries  here,  lean-to's,  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  each  about  40  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide.  One  of  'these  is  solely  devoted  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  the  permanent  canes,  trained  on  the 
extension  system,  being  suckers  of  the  famous  stump 
above  mentioned.  The  other  division  contains  Muscats 
only,  and  these  are  very  old.  We  have  watched  these 
grand  old  Vines  for  two  or  three  years.  They  had 
been  badly  managed,  especially  as  regards  their 
pruning,  for  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Earley  took  them 
in  charge,  and  we  believe  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
present  proprietor  to  sweep  them  away  altogether, 
on  account  of  their  bearing  so  little  fruit,  and 
to  replant  in  the  modern  fashion  ;  but  we  all  know 
our  correspondent's  love  for  trees,  old  and  young,  and 
consequently  we  were  not  surprised  at  his  pleading  for 
the  lives  of  the  veterans,  which  have  done  so  well 
since  as  to  fully  justify  his  pleadings  on  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Earley  took  the  Vines  under  his  own  immediate 
care,  pruned  and  tended  them  himself,  and  has  now 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  aged  friends  can 
and  do  carry  better  crops  than  many  younger  ones. 
The  crop  this  year,  both  for  weight  and  quality,  was 
quite  remarkable,  the  bunches  running  in  some  cases 
to  nearly  2  lb.  in  weight,  none  being  particularly 
small.  The  berries,  take  them  altogether,  were  of 
excellent  size,  and  the  colour  and  flavour  all  that  any 
man  could  wish  for.  The  Muscats  in  the  next  house 
have  also  done  exceedingly  well,  throwing  useful 
sized  bunches  which  finished  off  in  quite  first-rate 
style.  We  believe  they  have  not  had  a  better  supply 
of  Grapes  at  Valentines  for  many  years  than  they  have 
this,  and  that  is  saying  much  in  favour  of  the  retention 
and  careful  nursing  of  old  Vines.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  border  in  which  these  Vines  grow 
out  of  the  ordinary  description,  but  their  roots  have 
been  found  far  away  in  the  vegetable  quarters  in  front, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  have  found 
their  way  to  a  large  sheet  of  water  only  a  few  yards 
distant.     When  the  vinery  itself  was  built  we  cannot 


pretend  to  say,  but  a  leaden  tank  and  pump  bear  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  and  the  dates 
respectively  of  1757  and  1775. 

While  we  are  alluding  to  the  old  Vines  at  Valen- 
tines, let  us  say  a  few  words  about  Valentines  itself 
and  its  historical  associations.  It  originally  belonged 
to  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  French,  a  daughter-in-law  of 
Bishop  Wilkinson  (of  Chester)  and  niece  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  1663  or  1664.  In  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson 
(Lond.,  1752),  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  says — 

"That  at  this  estate  in  the  forest,  Valentines,  near 
Wanstead,  in  Essex,  upon  his  great  importunity  she  built 
that  house,  at  great  expense,  which  is  now  too  big  for 
her." 

It  is  believed  that  King  William  III.  came  down  to 
Valentines  to  pay  Mrs.  Tillotson  an  annuity,  which 
his  Majesty  specially  interested  himself  in  assuring 
her,  as  the  following  shows,  quoted  from  the  same 
authority  : — 

"The  King's  regard  for  the  Archbishop  extended  to 
his  widow ;  for  his  Grace's  charity  and  generosity,  with 
the  expense  of  coming  into  the  see,  and  the  repairs  and 
improvements  of  his  palace,  &c,  had  so  exhausted  his 
fortune  that  if  his  first  fruits  had  not  been  forgiven  him  by 
the  King,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  paid  ;  and  he  left 
nothing  to  his  family  but  the  copy  of  his  posthumous 
sermons— afterwards  sold  for  2500  guineas.  His  Majesty 
therefore  granted  Mrs.  Tillotson,  on  May  2,  1695,  an 
annuity  of  £400  during  her  natural  life,  and  an  addition 
to  it  on  August  18,  1698,  of  ^200  a  year  more  until  her 
death  in  January,  1701.  And  the  King  was  so  solicitous 
for  the  regular  payment  of  her  pension  without  any  de- 
duction,,that  he  always  called  for  the  money  quarterly,  and 
sent  it  to  her  himself." 

The  country  around  Valentines  is  flat,  but  famous 
for  its  forest-like  scenery.  The  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are  undergoing  thorough  renovation  and  im- 
provement under  Mr.  Earley's  directions.  The 
pleasure-grounds  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  completed  ; 
the  kitchen  garden  and  plant-houses,  &C,  have  to  be 
remodelled,  and  then  Valentines  may  be  expected  to 
hold  its  own  for  interest  and  beauty  with  any  establish- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  Wilder- 
ness here  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  place,  and  still  more 
so  is  what  is  called  "  The  Bishop's  Walk,"  an  avenue 
of  Yews  some  275  feet  in  length,  the  branches  over- 
head being  characteristically  interlocked,  and  resemb- 
ling the  roof  of  an  aisle  in  some  of  our  ancient 
cathedrals.  There  are  two  fine  sheets  of  water  here, 
and  by  tasteful  and  judicious  planting  the  most  has  been 
made  of  them  in  the  way  of  providing  pretty  "peeps" 
and  pictorial  combinations.  The  shrubbery  borders 
have  been  planted  with  an  exceedingly  good  as- 
sortment of  shrubs,  including  most  of  the  new 
ones  of  any  value,  the  lawns  have  been  studded 
with  choice  Conifers  and  trees,  and  when  these 
grow  up  Valentines  will  be  of  rare  interest  to  the 
genuine  lover  of  trees.  Mr.  Earley  has  also  made  a 
rosery,  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  seen.  The  plants 
are  making  fine  growth,  and  we  shall  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  further  particulars  about  it  at  some  future  date. 
When  we  saw  Valentines  in  the  past  summer  the  air  of 
"newness"  apparent  in  the  altered  parts  appeared  to  be 
wearing  off  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  crops,  as  usual, 
in  the  kitchen  garden  were  splendid  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Earley  is  known  to  do  these  things  well,  and  honest 
praise  is  wasted  on  him. 

Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire.  —  Amongst  the 
many  recent  improvements  which  have  been  made  at 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  Walter  Sneyd,  Esq.,  Keele 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  there  is  one  structure  which  I  think 
demands  special  notice.  The  house  in  question  is 
erected  upon  the  same  principle  as  those  advertised  by 
that  eminent  horticultural  builder,  Mr.  Perry,  of  Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire.  It  is  of  the  lean-to  description, 
150  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide  [similar  to  that  represented 
in  our  volume  for  1872,  p.  1 1 1],  and  it  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  Apricots.  The  district  in 
which  these  gardens  are  situated  is  one  in  which  several 
kinds  of  hardy  fruits  will  not  thrive  satisfactorily,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  Apricots  ;  even  when  every  attention 
and  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  the  results  are,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  most  unsatisfactory.  This  mag- 
nificent house  contains  two  sets  of  trees,  with  a  trellised 
walk  between  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  ventilated  so  as 
to  have  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air  passing 
through  it  whenever  necessary.  It  has  also  a  4-inch 
flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  running  through  it, 
thereby  avoiding  all  danger  arising  from  frost  or  con- 
tinued damp.  One  set  of  trees  consists  of  dwarfs 
trained  so  as  to  occupy  the  trellis  under  the  glass  to 
about  midway  up  the  roof ;  the  others  are  standards 
trained  to  a  trelUs  on  the  back  wall.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  (September  4)  the  house  pre- 
sented a  very  grand  sight,  the  trees  being  in  the 
highest  condition  cf  health,  and  abundantly  laden  with 
rich-looking  golden  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  fully 
realising  the  fact  that  this  otherwise  most  precarious 
crop  can,  with  a  suitable  structure  and  judicious 
management  combined,  be  rendered  as  certain  as  that 
of  Peaches  or  any  other  fruit  under  similar  conditions. 
These  gardens,  which  formerly  were  prominent  in  the 
cultivation  of  Grapes,  can  still  vie  with  the  best  estab- 
lishments in  the  kingdom  in  that  respect,  although 
there  is  ample  proof  that  what  may  be  termed  sen- 
sational Grapes  are,  as  a  rule,  only  obtainable  from 
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young  Vines  in  the  prime  of  vigour.  In  every  depart- 
ment in  this  large  and  varied  establishment,  the 
systematic  and  excellent  way  of  management  is 
observable,  and  it  reflects  the  highest  praise  upon  the 
chief  gardener,  Mr.  William  Hill.   G.  T.  M. 


gome  Cormponfaitte. 

Judging  Potatos. — I  should  not  have  sent  you  any 
remarks  on  the  judging  in  the  two  classes  of  Potatos 
at  the  recent  Manchester  show,  had  not  the  horticul- 
tural press,  with  much  unanimity  of  expression,  found 
fault  with  the  awards  made  in  the  class  for  24  varieties. 
It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  approach  the  subject, 
as  I  have  no  desire  to  be  regarded  as  venting  forth  the 
wailings  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  reflection  on  the  judges  who  made 
the  awards.  That  they  could  assign  good  reasons  for 
their  decisions  I  have  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  that 
the  fitness  of  the  awards  has  been  much  called  in 
question.  I  confess  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  Potatos  at  Manchester  with  much  interest,  and 
I  was  greatly  gratified  to  see  so  many  collections  staged  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  must  frankly  admit  that  very  many 
of  the  examples  were  coarse  in  the  extreme,  fit  only  for 
cattle  food.  I  was  determined  to  show  for  quality 
alone,  not  only  for  quality  as  expressed  in  the  size, 
smoothness,  and  finished  appearance  of  the  tuber,  but 
also  for  quality  for  culinary  purposes.  I  selected  tubers 
that  represented  what  I  thought  to  be  the  right  table 
size,  and  in  my  collection  of  24  varieties  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  single  dish  that  a  good  cook  would  have 
taken  exception  to  as  being  too  large  for  table  pur- 
poses. As  far  as  I  possibly  could,  I  excluded  those 
varieties  which  are  unfit  for  table,  at  least  that  I  have 
proved  to  be  unfit  after  repeated  trials.  I  never  before 
staged  a  better  collection,  and  it  contained  five  of  Mr. 
Robert  Fenn's  varieties  to  which  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  awarded  First- 
class  Certificates  of  Merit.  Now  it  happened  that 
while  the  public  were  excluded  from  all  the  other 
tents,  the  Potato  tent  was  open  to  visitors  up  to 
the  time  it  was  cleared  for  the  judges,  if  it  was 
cleared  at  all.  During  the  course  of  the  morning 
many  persons  interested  in  the  Potato  visited  the  tent, 
and  by  general  consent  my  collection  was  selected  as 
being  most  worthy  of  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  P.  Mackin- 
lay  and  myself,  after  very  carefully  examining  the 
four  or  so  collections  that  appeared  to  have  a  chance 
of  being  placed,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
be  first  and  he  second  in  each  class,  and  I  found  this 
opinion  generally  concurred  in.  The  judges  thought 
otherwise  in  regard  to  my  collection,  and  I  had  to  be 
content  with  a  3d  prize.  Now,  relatively  compared, 
my  collection  of  24  varieties  was  much  stronger  than 
my  12  varieties,  while  Mr.  Mackinlay's  24  varieties  had 
certain  elements  of  coarseness  he  was  fully  alive  to, 
and  he  was  weaker  in  his  24  than  in  his  12  taken  as  a 
whole.  I  never  had  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  being 
superior  to  Mr.  Mackinlay  with  24  varieties ;  but  I 
did  think  he  might  probably  displace  me  with 
12  varieties,  in  which  class  he  was  stronger  as  a  whole 
than  he  was  in  that  for  24  varieties.  What  I  cannot 
understand  is,  that  having  been  shut  out  from  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  24  varieties,  where  I  was  relatively 
strong,  I  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
12  varieties  when  I  was  relatively  weak  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Mackinlay.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  action  of 
the  judges  justified  your  remark  on  p.  1242,  that  "size 
had  gained  the  day  in  one  class  and  quality  in  another." 
Now  among  the  many  Potato  fanciers  that  visited  the 
tent  during  the  morning,  I  scarcely  heard  a  voice 
raised  in  defence  of  the  American  varieties,  while  there 
was  an  almost  unanimous  condemnation  of  them  as 
being  coarse  and  destitute  of  quality.  I  am  so  certain 
of  their  inferiority  in  point  of  quality  to  our  English 
and  Scotch  Potatos,  that  1  staged  but  two 
American  varieties,  viz.,  Late  Rose,  and  one 
that  I  have  obtained  under  the  name  of  Surprise, 
but  which  is  evidently  synonymous  with  Willard's 
Seedling.  The  1st  prize  collection  contained  eleven  or 
so  American  varieties,  scarcely  one  of  which  do  I 
imagine  a  gardener  would  grow  for  his  employer's 
table.  I  am  afraid  the  tendency  of  the  Manchester 
judgment  in  the  class  for  24  varieties  will  be  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  certain  Potatos  for  exhibition 
purposes,  quite  apart  from  their  value  for  culinary 
purposes.  It  is  a  vicious  principle,  and  one  that  is 
not  in  a  line  with  real  progress  in  horticulture. 
Evidently  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
judges  at  horticultural  shows  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  Potatos  should  be  judged.  I  not  long  since 
attended  a  show  were  the  judges  would  not  look  at  a 
red  Potato,  however  handsome  in  shape,  and  went 
entirely  for  deep-eyed  large  tubers  of  the  Regent  type  ; 
at  another  exhibition  the  censors  were  evident  believers 
in  the  American  Rose,  giving  the  preference  to  it  over 
fine  early  kidneys,  and  excellent  Lapstones.  We  want 
the  properties  of  the  Potato  laid  down,  much  as  George 
Glenny  sketched  the  properties  of  flowers.  I  think  if 
Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  were  to  undertake 
this  they  would  be  doing  good  service  to  horticulture. 
It  has  just  fallen  to  the  lot  of  these  worthy  horticul- 
turists to  superintend  a  remarkable  trial  of  Potatos  at 
Chiswick,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  publish  the 
results  of  this  trial  in  some  form,  and  that  speedily.    A 


new  classification  of  types  is  much  required,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  Potatos  wants  revision.  While  doing 
this,  I  hope  the  properties  of  Potatos  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  these  laid  down  by  such  an  authority  as 
that  I  have  suggested  would  be  generally  accepted  as 
authoritative.  The  Potato  is  coming  more  prominently 
to  the  fore  year  by  year,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
there  is  a  great  probability  of  its  being  better  recognised 
in  the  future  in  the  schedules  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  That  a  collection  of  Potatos  of  50  varieties 
should  have  been  regarded  by  the  compilers  of  the 
schedule  hitherto  as  only  of  half  the  value  of  three 
pans  of  forced  Roman  Hyacinths  was  simply  pre- 
posterous, unless  it  should  have  been  thought  there 
was  a  danger  of  losing  caste  if  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  subsidised  the  homely  Potato.  I  have  penned 
these  remarks  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  with  a  simple 
desire  to  lead  up  to  some  friendly  and,  I  trust,  profit- 
able discussion  as  to  the  principles  according  to  which 
Potatos  should  be  judged.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing. 

A  Large  Ivy  Tree.  —  Early  in  November,  last 
year,  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Culverwell,  Thorpe  Per- 
row,  Yorkshire,  sent  us  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  large  Ivy  trees  (and  especially  of  one  in  the 
gardens  at  Thorpe  Perrow),  which  will  be  found  at 
p.  1493,  1872.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Culverwell 
favoured  us  with  a  photograph  of  this  remarkable  tree, 
from  which  our  illustration  (fig.  271)  was  prepared. 
As  will  be  learnt  from  a  reference  to  p.  1493,  the  tree 
is  in  vigorous  health,  and  has  a  clean  stem  6  feet 
before  making  a  branch.  The  circumference  of  the 
stem  about  1   foot  above  the  ground  is   3    feet    and 


Fig.  271.— ivy  stem  at  thorpb  perrow. 

I  inch ;  where  it  branches  out  it  is  much  larger,  and 
also  much  larger  near  the  ground.  "  This  Ivy,"  writes 
Mr.  Culverwell,  in  continuation,  "  is  twisting  round 
the  stem  of  a  Holly  5  feet  in  circumference  ;  out  of  the 
same  root  is  growing  another  stem,  a  little  less  in  size. 
At  10  feet  high  the  Ivy  has  taken  the  second  stem  into 
its  arms,  the  whole  then  becomes  a  perfect  mass,  each 
trying  to  outgrow  the  other.  Both  are  in  vigorous 
health.  For  many  years  this  mass  was  an  impregnable 
fortress  for  sparrows  and  starlings.  A  few  years  since 
the  rats  took  possession  of  the  tree,  and  banished  the 
birds,  much  to  their  disgust,  and  now  the  rats  defy  all 
attempts  to  dislodge  them." 

Honeydew. — In  your  number  of  July  5  last  Dr. 
Hooker  expresses  his  conviction,  from  his  observation 
of  the  Lime  tree,  that  the  formation  of  honeydew  is 
independent  of  insect  agency,  and  is  a  function 
of  the  plant.  Now,  as  I  differ  entirely  from  him 
in  this  opinion,  and  as  I  have  previously  discussed 
this  subject  in  your  columns  (see  volume  for  1869),  and 
as  none  other  of  your  correspondents  has  come  forward 
to  express  any  dissent  from  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Dr.  Hooker  regarding  this  phenomenon,  and  lest 
silence  should  be  construed  to  mean  general  assent,  I 
think  I  am  in  duty  bound  not  to  allow  Dr.  Hooker's 
statement  to  pass  unquestioned  ;  and  I  trust  that  in  a 
matter  of  mere  observation  it  will  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority.  I 
beg,  therefore,  with  great  confidence  to  express  my 
belief  that  honeydew,  as  it  is  seen  on  the  Lime  and 
other  trees,  is  produced  entirely  by  insect  agency  ; 
that  without  insects  there  can  be  no  honeydew  ; 
with  honeydew  there  must  have  been  insects.  All  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Hooker,  as  stated  by  him,  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  this  belief.     He  says,  "The  upper 


surface  of  the  leaves,  inclusive  of  those  on  the  extreme 
branches,  become  very  uniformly  speckled  with  honey- 
dew, the  specks  appearing  on  the  tumid  spaces  between 
the  venules,  and  seldom  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter."  This  is  so  far  correct.  The 
specks,  however,  are  not  always  uniform,  nor  do  they 
appear  only  on  the  venules  of  the  leaves.  He  states, 
further,  that  "the  extreme  twigs,  the  leaves  of  which 
projected  some  feet  beyond  the  rest  of  the  foliage,  were 
equally  speckled."  This,  also,  agrees  with  the  natural 
appearance  ;  but  there  are  other  appearances  that  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  specks  extend  not  only  to  the 
extreme  projecting  leaves,  but  also  for  several 
yards  outside  these  extreme  leaves  the  specks 
are  to  be  seen  mottling  the  objects  on  the 
ground  ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  nearly  as 
thickly  spread  over  every  object  immediately  beneath 
the  tree  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  themselves,  on  the 
foliage  of  plants,  dead  leaves,  dead  branches,  stones — 
in  short,  on  everything  on  which  they  happen  to  fall, 
either  by  their  own  gravity  only,  or  by  being  wafted 
by  the  wind.  How,  then,  can  these  phenomena  be 
accounted  for  by  attributing  them  to  an  exudation  from 
the  leaves?  Can  stones  or  dead  leaves  exude  sap  ?  or 
can  these  extremely  minute  glutinous  specks,  if  exuded 
from  the  leaves,  roll  off  them  to  the  ground  so  abund- 
antly as  they  appear  there?  Impossible.  Before  they 
can  fall  to  the  ground  they  must  be  washed  off,  and 
their  speckledness  destroyed,  or  fall  with  the  leaf. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  as  appears  to  me,  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  honeydew  is  to  attribute  it  to 
the  agency  of  insects,  and  that  it  is  due  to  such  agency 
has  been  proved  long  ago.  When  honeydew  is 
abundant  there  are,  doubtless,  myriads  of  insects 
located  in  the  tree  where  it  appears  (although 
not  many  of  them  may  be  seen  on  a  slight 
search),  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
from  (it  may  be)  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
branches.  These  insects  eject  from  their  bodies,  as 
has  been  proved,  showers  of  minute  glutinous  globules, 
which  appear  like  glistering  spangles  upon  any  object 
to  which  they  may  adhere  in  their  fall,  being  some- 
times driven  by  the  wind  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  tree.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  who  supports  Dr.  Hooker's 
views,  states  (at  p.  952)  "that  aphides  congregate 
where  honeydew  is,  is  very  true,  and  equally  true  that 
they  feed  upon  it,  and  then  reject  it  ; "  and  he  further 
says  that  he  "  observed  the  insects  were  on  the  under- 
side and  the  honey-dew  on  the  top  of  the  leaves." 
The  insects,  then,  being,  as  is  the  case,  on  the  under- 
side, and  the  honey-dew  on  the  top  of  the  leaves,  how 
can  they  feed  upon  it  ?  No,  the  insects  take  good  care 
not  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements  (leaving  that  to 
the  ants),  but  cast  them  from  them  with  considerable 
force,  so  as  to  preserve  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  on 
which  they  rest,  free  from  defilement.  A.  Thompson, 
The  Cross,  Whitehaven. 

Apion  apricans :  a  suggestion.  —  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  think  a  suggestion  of  a  merely 
possible  remedy  for  the  incursion  of  Apion  apricans 
worth  placing  in  your  columns,  but  a  somewhat 
similar  invasion  of  the  granary  weevil  into  the  pre- 
mises, and  part  of  a  kitchen  garden,  adjacent  to  an  in- 
fested granary,  which  was  met  by  trapping,  makes  me 
think  that,  possibly,  it  might  do  some  good  here.  The 
Calandra  came  in  legions  ;  in  popular  parlance  covered 
everything  ;  and  I  had  plenty  of  flat  dishes  and  saucers 
set  filled  with  water  with  a  little  bread  or  milk,  by  way  of 
bait,  mixed  with  it.  In  this  way  I  caught  the  Calan- 
dra in  great  quantities,  and  as  the  Clover  weevils  are 
obviously  attracted  to  succulent  matter,  they  might 
(like  the  Calandra  and  many  other  insects)  be  imme- 
diately attracted  by  water  set  for  them,  particularly  if 
a  little  coarse  sugar  was  mixed  with  it.    0. 

The  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — I  cannot  but 
think,  after  reading  the  recent  notes  respecting  a  sup- 
posed new  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  that  it  is  the 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux  Rose  which  was  sent  out  for  Pink 
Gloire  de  Dijon  some  ten  years  since.  I  have  seen  the 
Rose,  and  also  compared  it,  and  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  two  flowers.  I  would  gladly  hail  a  fine  free 
pink  Rose  with  the  general  habit  and  free-fiowcring 
character  of  our  useful  Gloire  de  Dijon.  D.  D. 

Mushroom  Culture. — There  is  something  mysteri- 
ous in  the  growth  of  this  plant,  whether  from  its 
microscopic  spores,  whence  its  growth  is  so  difficult  to 
trace  ;  whether  from  its  spontaneous  but  capricious 
appearance  in  the  excreta  of  horses  ;  or  (in  the  instances 
lately  quoted  in  your  paper)  from  its  sudden  and 
unaccountable  invasion  of  whole  fields  which  had  been 
flooded  by  the  sea.  The  propagation  of  the  plant  by 
means  of  brick  spawn  is  less  obscure,  being  merely  the 
transplantation  of  the  dormant  but  living  mycelium.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  cultivated  Mushroom  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  same  plant  prospers  in  the  fields. 
The  plant,  however,  in  both  cases,  being  the  Agaricus 
campestris,  the  conditions  must  be  rcconcileable,  and, 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  them,  we  may  perhaps 
gather  some  hints  which  may  be  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cultivated  plant.  The  great  difference  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  respective  plants  are  grown 
is,  no  doubt,  that  of  temperature,  the  one  being  grown 
in  a  hotbed  and  the  other  in  the  open  fields,  exposed 
to  frost  and  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.     In  the 
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latter  case  the  mycelium  remains  dormant  till  the 
month  of  May,  when  it  makes  a  feeble  effort  to  move, 
but  the  low  temperature  at  night  prevents  its  vigorous 
growth  till  near  the  dog-days,  when  the  ground  is 
heated  to  650,  and  the  mycelium  comes  into  the  condi- 
tion of  an  artificial  bed  recently  spawned,  yielding  its 
produce  (like  the  cultivated  Mushroom)  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks  after  the  growth  has  fairly  started.  We 
have  a  meadow  here  in  which  Mushrooms  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  after  a  thorough  manuring 
in  March  ;  and  although  drenched  with  the  rain 
of  the  last  six  weeks  the  quality  is  excellent. 
The  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  in  a  hotbed  is  trouble- 
some, and  requires  attention  ;  but  any  one  having  a 
dry  paddock  might,  I  should  think,  introduce  Mush- 
rooms by  simply  inserting  near  the  surface  a  cubic  inch 
or  two  of  brick  spawn,  here  and  there,  in  the  spring, 
with  a  little  manure.  The  crop  would  come  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  and,  as 
in  the  fields,  would  be  perennial,  without  any  further 
trouble  than  that  of  gathering  ;  no  mean  acquisition, 
with  beef  at  is.  the  pound.  Art  Amateur. 

Silk. — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent, 
"H.  B.  H.,"  for  his  answer  ;  but  I  must  again  and 
again  assert  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  profit  attached 
to  keeping  silkworms,  for  it  has  taken  with  me  5000 
worms  to  produce  4  lb.  of  silk  (the  cocoons  included 
in  that  weight,  but  of  course  they  have  been  baked). 
In  the  face  of  this  how  can  "  H.  B.  H."  speak  seriously 
of  any  one  person  producing  200  lb.  or  300  lb.  ;  and  as 
a  national  industry  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Where  are  the  Mulberry  trees  to  come  from  ?  And 
has  he  any  idea  of  the  time  and  trouble  required.  For 
cottagers,  it  is  out  of  their  reach.  Most  of  us  like  to 
be  paid  for  our  trouble,  which  will  never  be  the  casein 
this  branch  of  industry,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
To  young  ladies  it  may  be  a  pastime,  and  here  I  will 
leave  the  subject,  except  to  say  that  I  hope  your  cor- 
respondents will  not  advise  us  innocents  to  waste  our 
time  upon  such  useless  labour.  From  communications 
I  have  had  with  Macclesfield  silk  merchants,  our 
English-grown  silk  can  only  be  bought  as  waste.   W.  W. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows  in 
the  Provinces. — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  to  ask  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  consider  whether  this  show  should  not 
be  held  in  August  or  September,  instead  of  in  June  or 
July.  This  exhibition  is,  I  believe,  looked  forward  to 
by  country  gardeners  and  nurserymen  as  the  great 
horticultural/^  of  the  year,  and  as  they  exhibit  prin- 
cipally autumn  fruits  and  flowers.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing but  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage,  as  also  to 
that  of  the  Society,  if  they  could  for  once  get  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  instead  of  at  the 
beginning.  By  so  doing  I  think  it  likely  they  may  get 
more  of  the  nobility  to  visit  the  show,  whereas  in  June 
and  July  but  few  have  left  town.  I  believe  success 
would  be  almost  certain,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
recent  great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  held 
at  Manchester.    Wm.  Kekuay,  Langport. 

Calceolaria  Disease. — I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  correspondence  about  the  Calceolaria 
disease,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  ascertaining  either  the  cause  or  a  preventive. 
To  those  who  cannot  depend  on  Calceolarias  let  me 
recommend  Tagetes  signata  flore-pleno.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  yellow  bedding  plants  I  know,  if  not  the  best ; 
it  is  very  easily  raised  from  seed,  is  dwarf  and  free- 
flowering,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  last  well  till 
f  rost  sets  in.  Certainly  it  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  but 
unless  the  plant  is  touched  this  is  not  observed.  Will 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  give  their  opinion 
of  this  excellent  little  plant,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  only 
requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  appreciated. 
B.  C. 

The  Manchester  Show. — In  your  last  week's 
issue  "A.  D."  makes  some  remarks  respecting  the 
nailing  of  the  cards  to  the  tables,  which  I  think  a  much 
safer  plan  than  that  of  laying  them  on  the  plates,  for 
exhibitors  well  know  how  liable  they  are  to  be  lost 
during  the  busy  time  of  staging.  The  cards  were 
placed  on  the  tables  as  a  guide  to  exhibitors  to  find 
their  places,  and  if  "  A.  D."  will  refer  to  rule  10  in  the 
schedule  he  will  find  it  staled  that  on  September  2 
cards  would  be  issued  to  exhibitors  to  be  placed  before 
their  specimens,  but  which,  through  my  duties  as  a 
steward  at  the  exhibition,  I  found  in  many  instances 
was  not  done,  thus  giving  some  little  trouble  with  the 
prize  cards.  Both  cut  flowers  and  fruit  were  re- 
arranged in  many  places,  but  in  the  vegetable,  Melon, 
and  some  other  fruit  classes,  it  was  impossible  to  fill 
the  space,  as  the  entries  seemed  to  have  been  made  at 
random.  Certainly  exhibitors  must  have  been  aware 
by  the  Monday  if  they  could  fill  their  entries  or  not, 
and  in  these  days  of  halfpenny  post-cards  and  shilling 
telegrams  it  is  disgraceful  conduct  to  leave  their  entries 
un-struck  out,  as  they  must  well  know  the  blanks  and 
trouble  it  causes  in  the  arrangement.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  a  mistake  occurring  in  the  Melon  classes,  or 
that  the  2d  prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  Foley,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  entries  which  Mr.  Miller  made. 
I  can  assure  "  A.  D."  that  my  list  was  compared  with 
those  of  the  two  judges  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
follow,  and  the  mistakes  appear  to  me  to  have  occurred 


through  exhibitors  neglecting  to  make  use  of  their 
staging  cards.  George  Mandcrsort,  Superintendent, 
Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

A  Machine  for  Carrying  Trees  in  Pots. — It  is 
well  known  that  the  flavour  of  Teaches  and  Necta- 
rines grown  in  pots  is  much  improved  if  the  trees  are 
carried  out  into  the  open  air  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  move 
trees   in    iS-inch   pots,    with    branches   down   to    the 


Fig.  272.— garnett's  pot-lifting  machine. 

bottom,  and  extending  2  feet  on  each  side,  without 
either  injuring  the  branches  or  shaking  off  some  of  the 
fruit.  To  get  over'this  difficulty,  I  have  had  a  machine, 
of  which  I  send  you  two  photographs  (figs.  272,  273), 
made,  which  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
nature  of  the  machine  is  well  shown  in  the  photograph, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information 
respecting  it  that  may  be  required.     I  do  not  know  the 


chapter  is  given  up  ;  greenhouse  soft-wooded  plants  ; 
Pelargoniums,  or  Geraniums,  concerning  the  name  of 
which  it  is  remarked,  "if  there  are  any  botanists 
within  hearing  say  Pelargonium,  and  take  all  the 
consequences  "  ;  Fuchsias  ;  greenhouse  hard-wooded 
plants  ;  Ericas  and  Epacrises  ;  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
and  Rhododendrons ;  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
climbers;  Oranges,  &C, ;  hard-leaved  plants,  as  Agaves, 
Dracaenas,  &c;  succulent-leaved  plants  ;  Orchids  and 
Titcher  plants  ;  greenhouse  Roses,  &c.  One  chapter 
is  devoted  to  naming  a  general  selection  of  greenhouse 
plants  ;  another  to  summer  Cucumbers  and  Seedling 
Pelargoniums ;  while  others  again  treat  of  hardy 
plants  in  a  greenhouse,  or  afford  reminders  of  monthly 
work. 

The  volume  is  nicely  printed  and  elegantly  bound  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
it,  seems  to  be  sound  as  to  its  practical  recommenda- 
tions. 

The    first    part    of  a    French    translation    of 

Professor  Sach's  "Lehrbuch,"  with  the  title  TraiU de 
Botanique  {Williams  &  Norgate)  is  before  us.  The 
translation  is  the  work  of  M.  Van  Tieghem,  who  is 
specially  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and 
whose  notes  are  valuable.  We  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  work  at  greater  length 
hereafter. 

The  6lst  part  of  Baron  von  Midler's   Frag- 

menta  Phytographne  Australia  has  just  been  issued. 

Mr.  Jabez    Hogg,  a  well   known   ophthalmic 

surgeon,  has  published  a  small  work  on  Skin  Diseases 
(Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox),  wherein  he  discusses  the 
relation  of  these  diseases,  and  of  Asiatic  cholera,  to 
parasitic  fungi.  His  general  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  latter  are  the  results,  not  the  causes,  of  disease, 
in  which  conclusion  he  is  no  doubt  correct.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  that  fungi  are  the 
primary  causes  of  disease  in  some  cases. 

Dr.    Kegel,    in  the  course  of  a   descriptive 

account  of  the  plants  collected  in  Central  Asia  by 
various  botanists,  has  given  synopses  of  the  deciduous 
leaved  varieties  of  Berberis,  and  also  of  the  species  of 
Tulip,  of  which  latter  he  enumerates  26. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  will  publish  early  in  October, 

Waste  Products  and  Undeveloped  Substances,  a  synopsis 
of  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  V.  L.  Simmonds,  editor  of  The 


Fig.  273,— garnett's  i-ot-liftixg  machine. 


cost,  as  I  had  it  made  at  our  own  works ;  but  any 
ordinary  blacksmith  could  make  one.  Jas.  Garnelt, 
The  Granget  near  Bolton. 


The  Amateurs'  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory ; 
a  Handv  Guide  to  the  Construction  and  Management 
of  Plant-houses,  and  the  Selection,  Cultivation,  and 
Improvement  of  Ornamental,  Greenhouse,  and  Con- 
servatory Plants.  By  Shirley  Hibberd.  Illustrated 
with  coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings.  London  : 
Groombridge  &  Sons. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  for  amateurs,  being  plain, 
and  not  prolix.  It  points  out  in  its  earlier  chapters 
the  main  considerations  which  affect  the  construction 
and  heating  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  this 
part  of  the  volume  containing  many  illustrations.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  the  amateur  is  initiated  in  the 
routine  of  greenhouse  work — potting,  composts,  propa- 
gation, &c, ,  being  discussed.  Then  follows  a  series  of 
chapters  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  different  groups 
and  families  of  plants  is  explained,  greenhouse  herba- 
ceous plants  in  alphabetical  order  leading  the  way, 
followed  by  the  Chrysanthemum,  to  which   a  whole 


Journal  of  Applied  Science — Where  there  s  a  Will  there  s 
a  Way  ;  or,  Science  in  the  Cottage,  being  an  account 
of  the  labours  of  naturalists  in  humble  life,  by  James 
Cash,  of  Manchester. — On  November  1  the  same 
publisher  will  send  out,  The  British  Hepaticat,  descrip- 
tions by  Dr.  Carrington,  drawings  by  J.  E.  Sowerby, 
in  12  parts — Hooker's  Synopsis  Filicum,  a  description 
of  every  known  Fern;  new  edition,  brought  up 
to  the  present  standard,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  Royal 
Herbarium,  Kew. 

Among  recently  published  books  we  note  M". 

Dehe'rain's  Cours  de  Chimie  Agricole,  Paris,  1873 
{Williams  &  Norgate),  an  excellent  resumi  of  the  sub- 
ject of  agricultural  chemistry,  treated  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  physiologist  and  scientific  culti- 
vator, than  from  that  of  the  pure  chemist.  We  are 
glad  to  see  justice  done  to  the  splendid  series  of 
researches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  so  strangely 
overlooked  by  many  text- book  writers. 

M.   Eugene  Warming  has  recently  published 

his  researches  on  the  mode  of  Ramification  of  Flower- 
ing Plants.  The  original  memoir  is  in  Danish,  but 
there  is  a  resumi  in  French,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
plates  in  the  same  language.  The  chief  point  of  inquiry 
relates  to  the  mode  of  branching  by  bifurcation  of  the 
growing  point,  or  by  the  production  of  lateral  buds, 
but  between  these  two  forms  are  many  intermediate 
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stages.  The  author  admits  also  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  any  absolute  distinction  between  caulomes 
(axial  organs)  and  phyllomes  (leaf  organs),  though  he, 
nevertheless,  maintains  that  they  are  separate  organs. 
M.  Warming  thinks  that  the  leaf  to  which  a  bud  is 
axillary  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  first  leaf  of  that 
bud.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  the  author  discusses 
the  morphological  characteristics  of  the  tendril  of 
Cucurbits  and  Vines,  the  inflorescence  of  Euphorbias, 
the  structure  of  the  ovule,  &c. 


Societies. 

Stevenage  Horticultural  :  September  17. — The 
quiet  Hertfordshire  village  of  Stevenage  holds  two  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  in  each  year,  and  at  these  meetings 
there  is  always  brought  together  produce  well  worthy  in- 
spection. There  are  classes  for  cottagers,  for  amateurs 
(by  which  term  is  meant  those  persons  who  manage  their 
gardens  with  only  occasional  assistance  from  a  prefessional 
gardener),  and  there  is  a  general  class  in  which  the  fore- 
going as  well  as  gentlemen's  gardeners  can  exhibit. 
Comparatively  the  cottagers  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it 
In  the  matter  of  relative  quality  of  the  exhibits,  but  then 
the  prizes  are  small,  and  they  do  not  include  exhibitors 
from  a  distance.  The  cottagers  came  out  well  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  the  class  for  a  single  plant  in  a  pot  there 
were  18  competitors,  Fuchsias  being  the  best  examples. 
Cut  blooms  of  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Asters,  &c,  were 
shown,  but  the  great  trials  of  strength  laid  in  the  classes 
for  Apples  and  for  vegetables.  Sauce  and  dessert  Apples 
were  capitally  shown — in  the  former  case  large  fruits  of 
approved  varieties  were  staged.  In  the  classes  for  round 
and  kidney  Potatos  appeared  many  competitors  ;  there 
were  30  dishes  of  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  however,  to  see  what  large  coarse  ex- 
amples were  staged,  especially  of  the  Red-skinned  Flour- 
ball  type— Potatos  that  cut  so  much  to  waste  when  pared  ; 
and  which  also,  being  large  haulm  producers,  occupy  a 
large  space  in  small  gardens.  It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult 
indeed  to  induce  the  cottage  residents  of  a  remote 
country  district  to  get  out  of  a  beaten  track  to  which 
custom  has  wedded  them.  Good  Celery,  Onions, 
Turnips,  Peas,  Scarlet  RuDners,  and  Savoys  were  pro- 
duced ;  the  Carrots,  especially  James'  Intermediate,  were 
remarkably  good.  Baskets  of  vegetables  were  also  well 
done,  and  a  spirited  competition  always  takes  place  in 
this  class. 

In  the  other  divisions,  the  leading  exhibitors  were  Lord 
Lytton,  Rev.  Canon  Bloomfield,  Rev.  J.  O.  Seager,  J.  B. 
Denton,  Esq.,  Messrs.  S.  Joyce,  J.  W.  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  George  Moules,  all  of  whom  staged  highly  creditable 
exhibits.  The  plants  included  Palms,  Ferns,  Fuchsias, 
Balsams,  Coleus,  &c.  Fine  White  Muscat  Grapes 
came  from  Lord  Lytton,  also  a  basket  of  Muscat 
and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Black  Hamburghs  were 
freely  shown  by  the  Rev.  J .  O.  Seager,  the  berries  splen- 
didly coloured,  and  carrying  an  excellent  bloom. 
Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen  Pears  and  Plums,  were 
well  shown ;  and  in  all  the  vegetable  classes  good 
examples  were  staged.  A  huge  fruit  of  the  Chinese  Sooly 
Qua,  from  Lord  Lytton's  garden,  was  a  subject  of  great 
wonderment  to  the  country  people,  its  prodigious  propor- 
tions exceeding  by  a  long  way  that  of  their  biggest  Cucum- 
bers. Baskets  of  vegetables  were  an  especial  feature,  a 
great  variety  of  remarkably  good  articles  being  tastefully 
arranged  in  a  large  shallow  basket  on  the  occasion.  The 
Rev.  J.  O.  Seager,  who  has  hitherto  been  content  with  2d 
place,  came  in  before  the  Rev.  Canon  Bloomfield  with  a 
really  meritorious  collection.  The  day  was  beautifully 
fine,  quite  flower-show  weather,  and  a  good  financial 
result  was  anticipated. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  :  Sept.  17.— 
The  autumnal  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  a  meagre  one,  in  respect  of  plants  ; 
indeed,  but  for  the  various  nurserymen  about  Edinburgh, 
the  tables  would  have  been  nearly  empty.  Not  a  single 
competitor  came  forward  for  the  miscellaneous  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  but  for  some  good  Ferns,  and  a 
single  Lilium  auratum,  from  a  lady  in  the  city,  the  com- 
petition, so  far  as  plants  were  concerned,  would  scarcely 
have  been  worthy  of  the  smallest  local  exhibition.  The 
Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  put  up  a  nice  miscel- 
laneous lot,  and  so  did  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  and  Dick- 
son &  Co.  and  Drummond  Brothers,  but  there  was  a  de- 
cided scarcity  of  plants  in  bloom  and  of  stately  plants—  such 
as  Tree  Ferns,  and  Palms,  and  Dracrenas,  which  give  a 
character  to  any  show.  True,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  had 
5  feet  plants  of  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  and  some  large 
Australian  Dracaenas,  and  so  had  the  Lawson  Company 
some  nice  Palms  and  other  plants,  but  the  lot  was  more 
saitable  for  furnishing  and  for  dinner-table  decoration 
than  for  a  trial  of  skill  as  to  how  plants  in  their  best 
State  should  grow.  Probably  the  most  meritorious  plants 
exhibited  were  those  from  Mr.  A.  Paul,  Elmore  Place,  and 
from  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Restalrig.  The  Adiantum  farley- 
eise,  Gleichenia  hetarophylla,  Todea  superba,  and  other 
Maidenhairs  were  excellently  grown  plants.  Fairly  grown 
Lilies  came  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  St.  Margaret's  Tower ; 
and  Fuchsias  from  Mr.  John  Wood,  Rosehall.  There 
were  also  nicely  managed  plants  of  Golden  and  Silver 
Pe'argoniums,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  Zonal  race, 
principally  from  Mr.  John  Tweedie,  of  Raeburn  House, 
Peebles-shire  ;  from  St.  Margaret's  Tower,  and  from 
El-nore  Place. 

Cut  flowers  were  best  represented  in  Gladioli,  and  fine 
they  were,  especially  those  from  Mr.  James  Service,  Max- 
welltown,  Dumfries,  and  next  in  order  of  merit  from 
Robertson  &  Galloway,  Glasgow.  The  best  light 
coloured  varieties  were  John  Tull,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Didon,  Alencon,  Sylphide  ;  and  of  dark  coloured 
sorts  Argus  was  magnificent  ;  in  scarlet  and  white, 
Newton  and  Velleda,  Achille,  Dr.  Livingstone,  were  also 
splendid  sorts.  Roses  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Bel- 
mont, were  superb.  These  Irish  Roses  completely  beat  out 
of  court  those  shown  from  any  part  of  Scotland.     The 


best  were  La?lia,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Prince  of  Wales, 
La  France,  Madame  Villermoz,  Madame  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier ;  and  in  darks  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  and  Senateur  Vaisse  were  the  most  distinguished. 
Dahlias  were  only  in  ordinary  form,  the  best  coming  from 
Mr.  Service  and  from  Mr.  Wood,  Rosehall. 

Fruit  formed  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 
The  Grapes  were  much  the  best  feature,  although  in 
Pines,  Peaches,  and  Plums  there  were  fairly  grown 
samples.  The  principal  winner  was  an  amateur  in  the 
environs  of  Edinburgh,  and  most  excellently  he  showed. 
The  season  has  not  been  a  propitious  one  in  Scotland  for 
assisting  to  colour  and  mature  Grapes  as  they  ought  to 
be,  but  still  Mr.  Raffin,  Dineslee  House,  Newington, 
produced  magnificent  lots,  which  reflected  considerable 
credit  on  the  skill  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Shaw.  His  Alicante 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  while  Golden  Champion  was 
as  well  done  as  one  could  well  see.  Notwithstanding  the 
character  it  bears  it  is  a  good  show  Grape.  Muscats  and 
Barbarossa  were  unripe,  but  in  other  respects  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Lawson  Company  gave  the  prin- 
cipal prize,  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  fruiterer  in  the  city, 
gave  also  a  good  prize  for  4  dishes — both  being  carried  off 
by  the  same  exhibitor.  Mr.  A.  H.  Moncur,  Dundee, 
took  the  2d  prizes  in  the  large  lots,  following 
Mr.  Raffin  very  closely.  The  best  finished  Mus- 
cats came  from  Mr.  Kettles,  gr.  to  Lady  Nisbet 
Hamilton,  Archerfleld,  who  also  showed  fair  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines  and  other  good  Grapes.  Very  large 
Hamburgh  bunches  came  from  Mr.  Boyd,  gr,  to  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Lochryan  House,  Stranraer,  weighing 
7  lb.  4  oz.  A  large  bunch  of  Syrian,  weighing 
16  lb.  10  oz.,  came  from  Mr.  Jas.  Dickson,  gr.  to  John 
Jardine,  Esq.,  of  Askleton,  Dumfries.  The  "finest 
bloom "  bunch  was  shown  by  Mr.  Currer,  Eskbank. 
Splendidly  finished  Mrs.  Pince  came  from  the  gardens  of 
Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  large  in  berry,  black  as  Sloes  ;  the 
best  Muscat  Hamburgh  came  from  the  same  garden. 
The  finest  flavour  in  White  Grapes  was  voted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  A  very  good  lot  of  Black  Grapes 
of  sorts  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Hannah,  gr.  to  Sir  John 
McNeil,  Liberton.  Mr.  Kettles  had  excellent  Seacliffe 
Black,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  Gros  Guillaume  ;  and 
other  exhibitors  had  good  fruit.  Extra  fine  Moorpark 
Apricots  came  from  Mr.  Cumming,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  Amesfield.  A  very  good  collection  of  fruit,  of 
various  sorts,  came  from  Mr.  McLean,  gr.  to  the  same 
nobleman  at  Gosford.  Vegetables  were  good,  particularly 
the  collections  from  Mr.  J.  Hope,  of  Belmont,  and  from 
Mr.  J.  Congrieve,  of  Champfleurie. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

A  few  Seedling  Gladioli,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  at  the  recent  Manchester 
exhibition,  really  deserve,  because  of  their  splendid 
quality,  a  more  prominent  recognition  than  the  mere 
passing  record  of  their  names. 

Any  candid  observer  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
putting  into  comparison  with  the  newer  French  varie- 
ties the  superb  new  flowers  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son  during  the  past  three  years,  must  admit 
that  they  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  and 
choicest  of  the  French  productions  in  the  noble  size 
of  spike,  form,  and  substance  of  the  individual  flowers, 
and  beauty  and  novelty  of  marking.  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son's  certificated  flowers  of  the  past  three  years  have 
been  wondrously  fine,  notwithstanding  some  disparag- 
ing statements  to  the  contrary.  At  South  Kensington, 
and  subsequently  at  Manchester,  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son  showed  very  fine  seedlings,  and  at  the  latter  place 
the  following  received  First-class  Certificates :  — 
Agatharicus,  flesh  slightly  veined  with  rose,  and  broad 
carmine  stains  on  the  lower  divisions  ;  Grace  Darling, 
mauve,  veined  with  rose,  a  charming  flower  of  much 
novelty  of  character ;  Lady  Bridport,  flesh  colour, 
tinted  with  pink  and  feathered  with  carmine  ;  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  white,  heavily  veined  with  carmine-rose, 
very  fine  ;  Orange  Boven,  buff,  flushed  with  orange, 
very  fine  and  distinct  ;  Ovid,  primrose,  suffused  with 
rose,  novel  and  very  pleasing ;  and  Porcius,  scarlet 
veined  with  white,  fine  and  showy. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  but  it  would  be  interesting  if  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
proper  season,  there  could  be  distinct  exhibitions  of 
English  and  French  varieties.  That  would  admit  of  a 
comparison  being  instituted,  and  it  could  then  be  seen 
which  could  lay  claim  to  superiority.  As  a  matter  of 
course  both  should  have  all  the  assistance  that  high- 
class  cultivation  could  give  them,  in  order  to  bring  out 
their  qualities  in  the  highest  state  o(  perfection.    R.  D. 


Is  Cottage  Bee-Keeping  Profitable?— Why 
do  so  many  farmers'  wives  and  cottagers  after  a  few 
years'  experience  of  bee-keeping  give  it  up  in  despair  ? 
Ask  them,  and  most  probably  you  will  receive  for  a 
reply,  "  Oh  !  they  don't  pay."  Many  good  reasons  can 
be  assigned  why  they  do  not  pay.  First,  cottagers  still 
use  the  common  straw  skep,  all  made  of  one  shape  and 
size,  and  exactly  similar  in  appearance.  These  hives, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  in  a  row,  either  exposed  on  a  bench,  or 
sheltered  by  the  old-fashioned  ,  wooden  bee-house. 
The  young  virgin  queen,  when  out  upon  her  wedding 
flight,  in  returning  mistakes  the  hive,  enters  that  in 
most  cases  next  her  own,  and  is  not  allowed  again  to 
espape,  but  is  invariably  in  a  few  minutes  carried  forth 


dead.  This  is  one  cause  of  failure.  In  the  spring, 
our  frugal  cottar's  wife,  when  inspecting  her  apiary, 
expecting  to  see  each  stock  flourishing,  is  astonished  to 
find  one  half  dead,  which  has  occurred  in  nine  cases 
out  of  every  ten  from  the  above  cause. 

But  there  are  other  things  practised  by  cottagers 
which  must  for  ever  result  in  failure.  Another  reply  is 
frequently  given  to  the  above  question.  Thus  say  they 
— "When  the  hives  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  we 
never  find  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  honey  in 
each,  and  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  bother  with  them, 
for  in  the  swarming  time  we  are  compelled  to  watch 
incessantly,  and  the  time  thus  lost  is  never  repaid  by 
our  stocks." 

I  have  each  autumn  for  several  years  driven  a  great 
number  of  stocks  for  my  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of 
the  bees,  with  which  I  have  sometimes  improved  my 
weak  colonies,  or  often  made  new  stocks,  and  I  find 
the  majority  of  the  hives  I  have  saved  from  the  brim- 
stone matcla  have  averaged  12  inches  by  8  inches  in 
size  {inside  measurement).  Now,  what  can  be  expected 
from  hives  of  this  size  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  they 
possess  a  prolific  queen,  the  cells,  especially  in  all  the 
combs  except  the  two  small  outer  ones,  are  always 
filled  with  brood  in  various  stages  of  development  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  so  limited  for  room  that  the  queen  is 
watching  for  every  vacant  cell,  and  no  sooner  does  the 
young  bee  quit  possession  than  it  is  again  tenanted. 
They  are  prolific  in  one  tiling — that  is,  swarms.  No 
wonder  swarm  after  swarm  issues,  because  the  bees, 
becoming  overcrowded,  and  having  no  room  for  honey 
storage,  must  either  swarm  or  perish.  To  save  them- 
selves— for  bees  are  often  blessed  with  more  foresight 
than  their  proprietors — they  prepare  a  queen  and 
swarm.  Again,  what  are  the  swarms  really  worth 
when  they  do  come  out  ?  I  have  seen  scores  of  swarms 
hived  as  separate  colonies  which  would  not,  if 
measured,  fill  more  than  a  pint.  A  pint  of  bees  can 
do  but  little  as  a  distinct  stock.  We  are  really  behind 
the  age  in  apiculture  ;  other  branches  of  rural  economy 
have  kept  pace  with  the  times,  whilst  bee-keeping  lias 
been  and  still  is  retrograding  amongst  cottagers.  There 
are  not  nearly  so  many  apiaries  now  as  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers.  How  is  it  that  bees  flourish  so  well  in 
a  wild  state,  as  they  are  found  in  the  vast  primeval 
forests  of  America,  such  as  when  a  stock  is  extracted 
from  a  hollow  tree?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  secure  an 
hundredweight  of  honey.  Cottage  bee-keeping  can  be 
made  very  profitable,  if  farmed  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  can  be  made  not  only  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
labourer,  but  to  find  clothing  as  well  for  his  family. 

The  old-fashioned  and  small  skep  must  be  abolished 
if  success  is  to  be  secured.  I  do  not  wish  to  push 
some  expensive  bar-frame,  or  other  expensive  hive, 
upon  my  village  friends  ;  it  can  be  done  with  the  same, 
or  less,  outlay  than  at  present.  There  are  heaths  in 
abundance  rarely  ever  visited  by,  or  on  which  the 
cheerful  hum  of  the  honey-bee  is  seldom  heard,  and 
hundreds  of  fields  clothed  with  white  Dutch  Clover, 
yielding  the  purest  honey,  are  waiting  to  be  kissed  by 
the  bee. 

Cannot  this  state  of  things  be  remedied  ?  We  now 
impoit  an  astonishing  quantity  of  both  honey  and  wax 
from  Anu-i;ca,  not  reckoned  by  hundredweights  but 
by  ton--,  w  liich  ought  to  be  produced  at  home  and 
benefit  urn  own  land.  Let  us  try  to  do  it ;  but  first 
the  chief  bt  e-keepers,  who  are  cottagers,  must  be  shown 
a  belit-r  pan  ;  then  finding  it  successful  and  irorth 
their  lime  and  labour,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
they  witl  not  be  slow  learners.  Besides,  another  end 
might  be  gained  ;  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  husband  at 
home  in  the  evenings,  making  and  mending  hives,  or 
overhauling  his  stocks,  instead  of  visiting  the  ale-bench. 
The  bee-l.ench  has  often  had  far  greater  attractions 
than  the  ale-bench. 

Shortly  I  intend  to  take  up  this  subject  thoroughly, 
and  endeavour  to  instruct  my  friends  in  profitable  bee- 
keeping ;  in  the  meantime  I  should  be  thankful  to 
learn  something  about  the  manner  in  which  bees  are 
worked  in  other  counties,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
average  yield  of  honey  per  hive,  and  the  general  size  of 
hives.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  work  from  reliable 
facts  ;  meanwhile  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  one  who  is  wishful  to  know  how  successfully  to 
farm  his  apiary.   Bce-Keeptr. 


teuxrt  %cratt0rts. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  ciu  urn- 
stances  of  each  locality.) 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — All  hard- 
wooded  plants  should  at  once  be  removed  indoors  ;  as, 
after  this  time,  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk  plants  of  any 
value  outside.  During  the  winter  season,  whilst  plants 
are  comparatively  at  rest,  they  will  bear  standing  a 
little  closer  in  the  houses  than  it  is  advisable  to  place 
them  when  they  arc  making  active  growth;  neverthe- 
less, avoid  overcrowding, — it  is  better  to  consign  to  the 
rubbish  heap  any  old  or  worn-out  plants  of  little  value, 
than  to  attempt  to  winter  them  to  the  certain  injury 
of  plants  that  are  of  more  importance,  for  although 
there  is  little  development  of  leaf  now,  or  will  be  for 
some  months  to  come,  yet  a  fair  amount  of  light  is  in- 
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dispensable  to  the  well-being  of  every  leaf  that  a 
plant  carries,  and  if  anything  approaching  crowd- 
ing is  attempted,  those  leaves  that  can  be  least 
spared— namely,  those  at  the  base  of  the  plants- 
are  sure  to  suffer,  and  no  amount  of  after  treat- 
ment can  replace  them.  Much  may  be  done  by 
elevating  the  plants  near  the  glass.  Where  more  than 
one  house  is  devoted  to  hard-wooded  plants,  no  diffi- 
culty will  exist  in  placing  the  plants  so  as  to  give  them 
the  temperature  they  require  during  winter.  It  is  not 
possible  satisfactorily  to  winter  such  plants  as  the 
Leschenaultias— more  especially  the  blue  L.  biloba—m  so 
low  a  temperature  as  such  things  as  Epacrises,  Erioste- 
mans,  or  Aphelexis,  for  the  plants  are  certain  to  become 
a  prey  to  mildew,  which  no  amount  of  attention  can 
prevent  attacking  the  leaves  and  soft  wood,  thereby 
doing  a  corresponding  amount  of  injury  to  the  roots, 
which  in  the  spring  refuse  to  act,  causing  the  flower-buds 
to  go  blind,  and  the  after-growth  which  the  plants  make, 
have  that  sickly  yellow  appearance  from  which  they 
rarely  recover.  The  diflerent  varieties  of  Gompholobium 
are  almost  as  impatient  of  cold  as  the  Lischmaultias. 
Where  there  is  no  recourse  but  wintering  these  plants 
in  the  same  house  with  the  general  stock  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  all  the  more  tender  varieties  should  be 
placed  at  that  end  of  the  house  where  the  hot-water 
pipes  enter,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  found  some  5° 
warmer  during  a  severe  night  than  the  end  furthest 
from  the  boiler.  The  above  plants  do  not  like  to  be 
submitted  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  lower  night 
temperature  than  45°,  which  is  some  5°  higher  than  is 
requisite  for  the  generality  of  hard-wooded  plants.  See 
that  the  drainage  of  all  plants,  large  or  small,  is 
efficient ;  if,  when  water  is  applied,  it  stands  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  for  any  considerable  time,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  drainage  has  become  foul,  and  although 
it  is  not  now  advisable  to  disturb  the  roots  of  most 
plants,  yet  in  this  case  it  will  be  the  lesser  evil. 

Azaleas. — Most  of  the  plants  that  have  made  late 
growth  will  now  be  near  completing  it,  and  should 
receive  more  air,  keeping  all  that  are  intended  for  late 
spring  flowering  as  cool  as  can  be  done  without  danger 
from  sudden  frosty  nights.  Small  plants,  or  such  as 
have  been  grafted  during  the  season,  should  not  be 
kept  lower  than  45°  or  50°  during  the  winter  nights,  or 
they  lose  a  good  deal  of  leaf,  which  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  next  year's  growth.  Any  plants  that  have  been 
affected  with  thrips  or  red  spider  should  now  receive 
a  thorough  washing  with  strong  tobacco-water,  to 
which  add  2  oz.  of  Gishurst  Compound  or  Fowler's 
Insecticide  to  each  gallon,  repeating  the  washing  in 
about  three  weeks.  The  reason  I  prefer  washing  to 
fumigating  is  that  if  thoroughly  done  it  destroys  the 
eggs  as  well  as  the  mature  insects,  without  injuring  the 
leaves,  which  tobacco-smoke  generally  does  where 
applied  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects. 

Camellias. — The  treatment  of  the  plants  which  have 
made  the  earliest  growth  should  now  be  regulated  by 
the  time  their  flowers  will  be  required,  and  the  condi- 
tion as  to  prominence  of  their  flower-buds.  If  at  all 
backward,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  required  before 
Christmas,  the  plants  should  be  placed  where  they  will 
receive  450  of  night  temperature,  but  not  more.  Any- 
thing approaching  forcing  so  early  in  the  season  will 
turn  out  disastrously,  by  causing  many  of  the  buds  to 
fall  ;  and  whenever  fire-heat  is  used  they  must  not  only 
be  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  but  the 
atmosphere  must  also  be  kept  humid. 

Heaths  should  at  once  be  got  into  their  winter 
quarters.  If  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  separate 
house,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
New  Holland  house,  getting  them  all  together,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  considerably  more  air  at  the  end  of 
the  house  they  occupy.  Get  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
light,  and  avoid  crowding.  If  any  trace  of  mildew  can 
be  found,  apply  sulphur  at  once.  They  will  not 
require  nearly  so  much  waternow  as  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  the  whole  of  the  stock  should  be  gone  over  every 
day,  or  sometimes  a  plant  may  suffer  to  an  extent  that 
may  cause  death  or  serious  injury.  T.  Baines,  South- 
gate,  N. 

Orchids. — Now  that  the  summer  is  giving  evident 
signs  of  fast  passing  away,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  occupants  of  the  Orchid-houses,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  meet  and  go  through  the 
coming  winter  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Lower  the 
temperature  in  all  departments  where  it  has  been  kept 
higher  than  our  natural  nights  would  produce.  The 
East  Indian  house  may  be  kept  by  artificial  means  at 
about  70'  at  9  P.  II.,  and  75°  at  II  A.M.  ;  and  the 
Dendrobium  and  Cattleya  house  at  68°  at  9  p.m.,  and 
73°  at  II  A.M.  Lycaste  and  Odontoglossums  will 
require  no  fire-heat  at  present,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  much  below  6o°.  Ventilate  freely, 
especially  in  sunny  weather,  and  neglect  no  means  to 
secure  the  healthy  ripening  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Mois- 
ture must  be  very  much  reduced  ;  very  little  water 
should  be  thrown  on  the  floors  after  mid-day,  except  in 
the  compartments  devoted  to  Aerides,  Saceolabiums, 
Phalttnopsis  and  Vandas,  and  the  Alexandra;  section 
of  Odontoglossums ;  these  require  a  moist  atmosphere 
all  the  year  round,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
winter  that  the  atmosphere  does  fnot  get  too  dry  by 
means  of  the  hot  pipes.  Dispense  with  every  bit  of 
shading  possible,  only  shade  on  the  south  side  from  this 
period,  and  then  only  during  strong  sunshine  ;  too  much 
shading  tends  to  weaken  the  plants,  it  may  sometimes 
make  them  look  green,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  ' 


health  ;  neither  can  they  bloom  next  season  if  every 
ray  of  direct  sunshine  is  constantly  shut  out.  See 
that  insects  are  well  kept  down  ;  if  they  have  their  own 
way  for  a  few  weeks  at  this  time  of  year  the  plants 
will  exhibit  their  effect  all  through  the  coming  winter, 
and  nothing[is  so  disheartening  as  looking  at  disfigured 
plants  daily  for  so  many  months,  during  which  time 
the  plants  scarcely  make  any  growth.  W.  Denning, 
Norbiton. 

Plant  Stove. — A  gradual  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  deficiency  of  external 
heat,  should  be  commenced ;  the  plants  will  thus 
be  prepared  to  withstand  the  prolonged  dull  winter 
season.  In  the  treatment  of  stove  plants  it  is 
an  error  to  act  independently  of  exterior  temperature  ; 
the  season  and  the  outside  temperature  should  be  al- 
lowed, in  a  certain  and  reasonable  degree,  to  exert 
their  influence.  Watering  at  this  season  must  be 
carried  out  with  much  discretion  ;  it  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  when  ventilation  can  be  more  freely  had 
recourse  to,  to  assist  in  drying  up  the  damp,  which  is  un- 
unavoidably  augmented  both  by  the  watering  and  natural 
circumstances.  Thin  out  and  tie  in  healthy  climbers 
as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  see  that  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  obstruct  the  light  and  injure  the  plants 
beneath  them.  Ixoras  now  out  of  blossom  should  be 
cut  back,  placed  in  a  genial  bottom-heat,  and  started 
again  without  delay.  Dry  off  gradually  stove  bulbs, 
and  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  place  the  pots  on 
their  sides  in  a  dry  place,  bearing  in  mind  to  keep 
them  in  a  warm  temperature.  It  is  astonishing  the 
number  of  Caladiums  that  are  annually  lost  through 
being  kept  in  too  cool  a  situation.  I  always  keep  mine 
packed  up,  close  to  the  pipes,  underthe  stages  in  the  stove, 
and  seldom  lose  a  bulb.  Plants  in  baskets,  such  as 
Torenia  asiatica,  Aischynanthus  grandiflortts,  &c, 
must  be  well  looked  after ;  these  well  repay  for  any 
additional  trouble  bestowed  on  them  at  this  season. 
Coitus  now  potted  off  into  4S-sized  pots  and  grown  into 
compact  plants,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  winter 
decoration ;  indeed,  with  these,  Primulas,  Dracaenas, 
Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c,  and  a  tew' Ferns, 
one  can  always  make  a  tolerable  display  through  the 
month  of  December.  E.  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park, 
Herts.  

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  any  trees  of 
Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  the  early  houses,  are  not 
vigorous  and  want  renewing,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
get  some  turfy  loam  stored  for  planting  them  in.  One 
of  the  things  to  avoid  in  procuring  this  soil  is  to  have 
it  free  from  vegetable  mould,  pieces  of  rotten  sticks, 
or  any  material  likely  to  breed  fungi,  for,  when  they 
attack  the  roots  of  Peach  trees  they  soon  render 
them  i  unproductive.  I  find  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  thrive  best  in  a  rather  strongish,  turfy,  loamy  soil, 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  as  a  too  rich  soil  only 
makes  them  produce  strong  watery  shoots,  which  never 
ripen  well.  The  trees  in  the  latest  houses  will  now 
want  a  good  syringing  with  soft-soap  or  Gishurst 
Compound,  to  prevent  the  Peach  scale  from  attacking 
the  wood,  which  it  generally  does  after  all  the  fruit  is 
gathered  off.  Where  trees  are  much  infested  with  it, 
the  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether  is  to  wash  the 
trees  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  used  with  the  engine  ; 
this  must  be  after  all  the  leaves  have  dropped — late  in 
the  autumn  or  winter,  some  time  before  forcing  com- 
mences.   William  Tillcry,  Welbeck. 

Pines. — The  plants  which  are  intended  to  give  the 
supply  of  ripe  fruit  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  next  year,  will  now  require  careful  manage- 
ment. By  this  time  the  growth  of  these  plants  should 
be  completed,  and  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  com- 
parative state  of  rest  during  the  next  five  or  six  weeks. 
For  this  purpose  reduce  the  heat  at  the  roots  to  about 
70°,  and  keep  it  regular  at  about  that  degiee  ;  alto 
lower  the  night  temperature  to  about  60",  with  a  rise 
of  50  or  10°  in  the  daytime,  and  when  sunny  let  it  range 
from  75°  to  85°,  with  a  free  admission  of  air,  and  close 
the  house  at  75°.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants,  or  fill 
the  house  with  vapour  by  wetting  the  hot-water 
pipes,  but  moisten  the  pathways  about  twice  a  day, 
which  will  suffice  during  that  period.  Under  these 
conditions  the  plants  will  require  but  little  water  at 
the  roots,  and  this  should  be  applied  only  when  it  is 
really  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering  from 
over-dryness.  However,  if  it  be  requisite  it  should  be 
given  liberally.  Continue  the  treatment  as  advised  in 
the  last  fortnight's  Calendar  to  later  successional 
plants,  and  also  to  suckers  which  have  been  recently 
shifted  into  the  fruiting  pots.  Those  plants  which 
were  not  ready  at  that  time  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
they  are  moderately  well-rooted.  Small  late  suckers 
had  better  be  kept  in  small  pots  until  about  next 
March.  Every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to 
plants  .  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling,  as  directed  for 
the  last  fortnight.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens.  

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  principal  matters  requiring  attention  in  this 
department  at  the  present  time  are,  the  protection  of 
all  ripening  fruit  and  the  gathering  of  it  when  fit.  In- 
sects now  become  a  great  pest  in  the  garden,  parti- 
cularly wasps,  flies,  earwigs,  and  woodlice,  and  will 
soon  spoil  the  finest  if  not  trapped  and  destroyed. 
Look  frequently  over  all  ripening  fruit  on  walls,  and 


turn  aside  or  remove  any  leaves  that  shade  it.  Gather 
fruit  in  dry  weather,  and  remove  it  carefully  by 
lifting  each  fruit  gently  upwards.  As  a  general  rule, 
fruits  which  ripen  rather  early  should  be  gathered 
somewhat  under-ripe — as  some  kinds  of  Pears,  and 
those  that  ripen  more  slowly  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  much  longer  on  the  trees.  By  gather- 
ing the  ripest  fruit  first,  the  size  of  the  others 
increases  as  the  quantity  on  the  tree  decreases. 
All  fruits  here  are  later  than  usual  in  ripening,  and 
most  of  them  under  the  average  size.  Many  kinds  of 
Apples  will  not  be  halt  the  usual  size.  The  Apple 
crop  is  rather  a  remarkable  one,  for  whilst  of  some 
kinds  there  are  little  or  no  fruit  on  the  trees,  of  others 
the  trees  are  heavily  laden.  Fruit  trees  in  general 
look  healthy  and  promise  well  for  another  season. 
A  fine  dry  autumn  would  do  much  to  properly 
mature  the  wood.  Go  over  all  wall  trees,  and  nail  in 
all  shoots  that  may  require  it,  and  remove  any  that  are 
not  wanted.  Make  fresh  plantations  of  Strawberries, 
and  cut  off  all  runners,  if  not  already  done.  M.  Saul, 
Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  very  unsettled  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has 
considerably  retarded  the  ripening  or  storing  of  root 
crops.  Onions,  for  instance,  are  unusually  late,  and 
will  require  some  care  to  get  them  well  dried,  unless 
where  a  sufficient  space  under  cover  can  be  allowed  for 
the  purpose.  The  continuous  rains  have  also  severely 
affected  the  Potato  crop,  disease  being  generally  pre- 
valent. We  have  lately  found  it  the  best  course  to 
draw  the  haulm,  leaving  the  tubers  remaining  in  the 
ground  for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  portion  then  remaining 
sound  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  instructions 
given  in  a  previous  Calendar  as  to  Lettuce,  &c,  should 
still  be  attended  to,  and  a  good  breadth  of 
ground  prepared  for  planting  out  main  crops  of 
Cabbage,  &c,  for  spring  use.  Continue  on  favourable 
opportunities  to  earth  up  Celery,  Cardoons,  &c. 
Endive  should  be  tied  up  or  covered  weekly,  so  as  to 
have  a  supply  of  well-blanched  heads.  Late  crops  of 
French  Beans  now  coming  into  use  should  have  some 
kind  of  covering  provided,  so  that  in  case  of  frost  they 
may  be  protected  ;  a  little  attention  in  this  way  will 
considerably  prolong  the  season  of  this  useful  esculent. 
Strawberries  in  quarters  having  been  cleared,  and  all 
runners  taken  off,  may  now  have  a  good  mulching  of 
half-decomposed  manure  spread  between  the  plants,  so 
as  to  be  well  washed  in  by  the  winter  rains.   W.  Cox. 


FORESTRY. 


The  collecting  of  seed  from  Forest  trees  will  now 
require  attention.  Birch,  which  ripens  early,  and  soon 
scatters  its  seeds,  should  be  the  first  attended  to. 
Some  other  sorts,  such  as  Maples,  Laburnums, 
Mountain  Ash,  &c,  will  also  now  be  in  a  fitting 
condition  for  gathering.  Continue  to  forward  ground 
for  planting  by  draining,  pitting,  &c,  and  make  all 
secure  against  the  ingress  of  pasture  animals  before 
any  plants  are  inserted.  Larch  posts  and  galvanised 
wire  forms  the  most  efficient  fencing, 'and  is  probably  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  as  any  handy  labourer  in  the 
employ  can  easily  fit  it  up.  Hollies  and  Evergreens 
lately  planted  should  be  frequently  looked  over,  in 
case  of  any  suffering  from  the  want  of  water.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  culverts  and  open  drains 
to  see  that  water  is  passing  off  freely.  Put  in  order 
roads  over  which  heavy  carriages  have  to  pass  in 
winter,  and  make  new  ones  wherever  necessary  for 
the  clearance  of  timber.  J.   Webster. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH ,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Sept.  24,  1873. 
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Notices    to    Correspondents. 

American  Aloe  :  T.  M.  M.  If  kept  quite  dry,  and 
protected  well  with  dry  litter,  the  plant  should  stand 
the  winter  safely  in  the  situation  referred  to.  A  cover- 
ing of  mats,  supported  by  a  light  framework  of  rods,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  leaves,  would  make  it  all  the  more 
secure  in  case  of  very  severe  frost. 

Coprosma  :  B,  B.     By  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

Fungi  on  Sweet  Williams  :  P.  G.  The  Sweet  William 
leaves  are  infested  with  a  parasitic  fungus,  Puccinia 
Lychnideanim.  There  is  no  remedy  against  such 
fungi,  beyond  destroying  the  plants  and  letting  the 
soil  rest  before  replanting,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
the  spores.  M.  J.  B. 

Hollyhocks  :  J.  AT.  Your  Hollyhocks  are  attacked  by 
a  fungus  called  Puccinia  malvacearum,  which  has  been 
very  prevalent  this  season.  Your  only  hope  of  stamp- 
ing it  out  is  to  burn  every  affected  bit  you  can  find. 

Hyacinths  :  Grand  Vainqueur.  There  must  be  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  water  you  use  if  it  has  the  effect 
you  describe.  We  never  change  the  water  nor  use 
charcoal,  but  merely  fill  up  as  the  water  evaporates, 
and  we  get  very  healthy  growth.  Are  your  bulbs  sound 
at  the  outset  ?  or  do  you  let  them  make  root  in  the 
dark? 

Insects  :  W.  H.  The  animals  destroying  your  Carrots, 
&c.,  are  not  wireworms  but  snake-millepedes.  Their 
scientific  name  is  Blaniulus  guttatus.  Try  strong  lime- 
water.  Alb.  H. 

Names  of  Fruits:  G.  Penning.  Plums:  Pond's  Seed- 
ling.— Devonian.  Apples  :  i,  Irish  Peach  ;  2,  Mere  de 
Manage  ;  3,  Blenheim  Orange. —  Thos.  East.  Pears : 
1,  De  Deux  Sceurs ;  2,  Duchesse  d'Orleans ;  3, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain ;  4,  Beurre  Diel.  Apples,  2, 
Small  Blenheim  Orange ;  1,  not  quite  sure  of ;  it 
resembles  Reinette  de  Caux. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  Parsons.  Atriplex  Halimus. 
P.  IV.  J.  Echinocloa  Crus-galli.—  W.  A.  E.  Tecoma 
jasminoides.—  J .  H.  i,  Nerine  humilis ;  2,  N.  undu- 
lata ;  3,  Origanum  sipyleum. — H.  E.  M.  Echinocystis 
lobata. — R.  K.  2,  Oph'smenus  imbecilis  ;  3,  Asplenium 
fragrans  ;  4,  Arthropodium  paniculatum  ;  5,  Pleopeltis 
lycopodioides ;  6,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  seedling 
apparently. — j.  Hardinge.  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 
j.  W.  Smith.  1,  Asplenium  flabelli  folium  ;  2,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  one  of  the  many  multifid  forms  not 
very  characteristic  ;  3.  Scol.  vulgare  laciniatum. 

Oak-apples  :  Seaton.  What  you  call  Oak-apples  are  not 
Oak-apples  at  all,  but  Oak-galls,  caused  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect.  The  Oak-apple  is  a  soft  body,  pro- 
duced about  the  end  of  May,  May  29  being  called  Oak- 
apple  Day. 

Oak  Galls  :  J .  G.  Nelson.  Your  specimens  on  Oak 
are  cynipideous  galls.  One  is  the  Artichoke  gall  of 
Aphilothrix  gemmae,  L.  ;  the  others,  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves,  are  the  spangle  galls  of  Neuroterus  lenti- 
cularis,  Oliv.  Alb.  M. 

Puff-ball  :  J.  K.  S.  Yes  ;  it  is  the  true  Lycoperdon 
giganteum.  It  is  not  only  safe  to  eat,  but  wholesome 
and  good  if  cooked  when  perfectly  solid  and  white. 
You  must  not  eat  them  in  the  condition  your  specimen 
was  when  it  reached  us.  Cut  them  in  slices  like  a  beef- 
steak, dip  them  in  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  then  fry  them. 

Spiders'  Threads  :  H.  C.  S.  wishes  to  know  how  the 
gossamer  spider  (if  gossamer  spider  it  be)  attaches  its 
thread  from  one  object  to  another,  as  he  noticed  on 
Monday  last  a  thread  stretching  from  the  top  of  a 
Beech  hedge,  14  or  15  feet  in  height,  to  a  Rose  tree, 
the  length  of  the  silk-like  fibre  being  at  least  7  or 
8  yards  in  length.  Will  some  of  our  naturalist  readers 
kindly  give  the  information  required  ? 

Standard  Pear  Trees  :  C.  P.  S.  Your  Pear  shoots 
die  off  owing,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  defective  root- 
action.  Is  the  situation  cold  and  damp  ?  Lifting  them 
ought  to  have  improved  them,  if  the  new  soil  is  drier. 

Vine  Disease  :  R.  L.  Your  Vines  roots  are  much 
affected  by  Phylloxera.  You  should  read  Mr.  Dunn's 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  subject.  You  must  try  with  great  caution,  if  at 
all,  the  Sulfure  de  Carbone.  What  will  kilt  the  insect 
might  kill  the  plants.  Mr.  Dunn  succeeded  in  extir- 
pating the  plague  at  Powerscourt  ;  but  most  persons 
find  that  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  destroy- 
ing the  Vine,  thoroughly  destroying  the  soil,  and 
purifying  the  house.  AT.  J.  B. 

Vines  :  O.  J.  O.  Plant  young  Vines  in  both  houses,  at 
about  4  feet  apart.  For  the  early  house  we  recommend 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  black  ;  Duke  ol 
Buccleuch,  white,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  white 
For  the  late  house— Madresfield  Court,  black  ;  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  black  ;  Alicante,  black  ;  Waltham 
Cross,  white  ;  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white. 

Wellingtons  :  J.  P.  P.  writes:  There  is  a  tree  near 
Chepstow  now  with  four  cones  on  one  twig.  This  tree 
has  frequently  borne  cones  in  England,  and  they  are 
particularly  abundant  in  some  places  this  year 

Willows:  B.  R.  p.  Write  to  Mr.  Scaling,' Basford 
Notts,  who  will  give  you  the  information  you  require. 

Catalogues  Received  :— Ellwanger  &  Barry  (Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.),  Descriptive  Cata 
logue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Flowering 
Plants,  &c— Hooper,  Brother,  and  Thomas  (Cherry 
Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa.),  Semi-annual  Trade 
List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Harrison  &  Sons  (Leices- 
ter), Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs 
—Clark  Brothers  &  Co.  {65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle)' 
Catalogue  of  Spring  Flower  Roots.— John  Harrison 
(Darlington),  Catalogues  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  &c. — William  Paul  (Waltham  Cross 
N.),  Rose  Catalogue.— Richard  Dean  (Ranelagh  Road' 
Ealing,  W.),  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs' 
and  Hardy  Bedding  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

Communications  Received.— B.  C.  W.— G  H  S  —  W  T  P 
-G.,  Bath. -J.  C.-H.  D.  S.-J.  A.-A.  F.-G.  S.-W.  j 


arhets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Sept.  26. 
Markets  are  fairly  supplied,  but  the  attendance  has 
not  been  so  good,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
northern  and  midland  ones  being  supplied  from  much 
nearer  home.  A  few  Pines  from  St.  Michael's  and 
Madeira  have  been  sold  by  auction,  realising  fair  prices, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  not  very  good  just  at  present. 
Pears  and  Apples  are  very  plentiful.  Almeira  and  other 
Conitnental  Grapes  are  freely  offered,  at  prices  ranging 
from  6d.  to  is,  per  lb. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d.  1 
Apples,  p.  J  sieve  ..   1  oto  2  o     Melons,  each 

Apricots,  p.  doz —  ..     I  Nectarines,  p.  doz, 

Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  ...  —  ..     I  Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 
Figs,  per  doz.  . .  o  6 —  1  6     Oranges,  p.  100 

Gooseberries.p.bush.    ..  —  ..     .  Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ..    1  o—  5  o     Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     ..16  o — 24  o    Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..20 
Vegetables. 


j.  d.   s.  d, 
..2  oto  6  o 

..  2  o—  8  o 
. .  1  o —  1  6 
..  8  0—24  o 
2  o 
3  o —  6  o 


s .  d.  s.  d. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2to  o  4 
Horse  Radish.p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ..  o  2 —  o  4 
Lettuces,  per  score . .  1  o —  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..  o  4 —  o  6 
Peas,  green,  p.  bush.  2  o —  4  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       ..  ..  —  .. 

—     French,  do — 

Beet,  per  doz.  ..  1  0—  3  o 
Broccoli,  brown.bun.  o  g —  1  o 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6—  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  1  o —  2  o 
French    Beans,    per 

bushel        . .         ..2  6 —  4 
Potatos — Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  1201. 
to  1401.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iooj.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120$.  to  140s.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


Radishes 

,  p.  bunch 

0  2 — ■ 

—  black  Turnip.do. 

— 

n  n 

Shallots, 

per  lb. 

0  6- 

Spinach, 

per  bush. . . 

2  0 — 

Tomatos 

per  doz.  . . 

1  0 — 

2  0 

Turnips, 

p.  bun.    . . 

0  4— 

06 

d.  s.  d. 

Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o 


Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz, 

sprays 
Mignonette,  ra  bun. 
Pinks,  p.  12  bun.     . . 


o  2- 
3  < 


,.—06 
6 —  3  o 


Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz. 

—     outdoor,  do. . . 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  3to  o  6 

1  6 —  4  o 
o  4—  o  9 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.d.    s.d. 
3  oto  5  o 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.   12  o — 30  o 
,,     viridis  . .     do.   12  o — 24  o 

Fuchsia         ..p.doz.  4  o — 12  o 


6  ( 

9  o — 18  o 

4  o—  8  o 


Gladiolus  Brenchley- 
ensis,  each  .. 

Liliums..  each 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Petunias       . .     do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   ..     do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 

0  6to  1  o 

1  o —  2  o 
30—50 
30—90 
3  o—  ' 

2  6 —  5  o 


ROYAL      SCHOOL      of      MINES. 
DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ART. 
During  the   TWENTY-THIRI)  SESSION,    1873-74,    which    will 
COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1,  the  following  COURSES  of  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  :— 

1.  Chemistry  ..         ..   By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy        ..         ..   By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History  ..   By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy        ..  [     By  Warineton  W.  Smyth,  M. A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Mining    ..         ..  (  Ckaintian. 

6.  Geology By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics    ..   By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing. .    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  ol  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
oj  Dr.  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the 
direction  ol  Dr.  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re-opened  on 
October  i. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  arc  issued  at  £■*  and  /* 
each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting 
Mining  Agents  and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  two  Scholarships, 
and  several  others  have  also  been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

TRENIIAM   REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  the  Instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics, 
and  Natural  History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Marfcera. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  ol  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  sire  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shorcditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Pctersburgh,  601.  and  801.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  501., 
and  55J.;  packing  Mats,  20$.,  30*.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  twines,  ficc. 
TVTARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 

■L*-*-  Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description  1  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS, TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY. 


The  MoBt  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  in  the  World. 

""ESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 

HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheap  when  fixed  as  the  common 

eipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  he  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
andy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjoin  ted  and  rcfixed  at  any  time. 


M 


4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard 
a-inch  Pipe,  per  yard 


Connections  at  proportit 
,:!!.uJiira.l^cL!'r'ce  List  free  on  application  to 


u.  b%d. 

is.  2d. 
nate  prices. 


T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


WANTED,  on  long  Lease,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  DWELtlNG-HOUBE,  with  a  lew  Greenhouses, 
and  One  or  I  wo  Acres  of  Land  attached 

Apply,    stating    full   particulars,   to    JOHN    COWAN    AND    CO., 
Dromorc,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry.  * 


rpO    BE   SOLD,  the   BUSINESS  of  a  SEEDSMAN 

-L    and    FLORIST,   with  Jobbing;    first-class   position,   well  esta- 
blished, and  fine  trade  ;  to  be  Sold  cheap,  the  Advertiser  having  other 
business  to  attend  to. 
II.  W.,  0,  Vassall  Road,  Brixton,  S. 


Ackworth,  Pontefract. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  NURSERY 
GARDEN,  measuring  i  acre  1  rood. and  containing  Greenhouse, 
Orchard  House,   Fruit  Trees,  &c     A  Seed,  Bulb,  and  Jobbing  Busi- 
ness might  be  secured.     For  particulars,  apply  to 
J.  AND  R.  LAMPREY,  Ackworth. 


Enfield  and  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK   FARM. 

rPO  BE  LET,  on  a  yearly  Tenancy,  from  September  29 

-L    next,  BUSH  HILL  PARK  FARM,  comprising  about  317  Acres, 
with  Farm  Homestead  and  Buildings  thereon. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  GLUTTON,  o,  Whitehall 
Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 


To  Florists  and  Others. 
T^O    BE    LET,    on   easy    terms,    a    well    established 

-M-    NURSERY,  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  on  the  high  road,  near  a 
town  and  three  railway  stations,  and  twelve  miles  from  London,  having 
a  quantity  of  Giass,  and  every  convenience  ;  long  or  short  lease,  at  a 
low  rent ;  further  particulars  will  be  given.     Apply  personally  to 
w  M.  GROS.-.MI  1  11,  .,.  I..  ■  .onwcll,  Belvedere,  Kent. 

GREAT  POTTON  FARM,  at  Great  Wakering, 
near  Southend,  Essex —The  LEASE  of  this  Farm,  containing 
708  A.  o  r.  19  p.,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF  for  the  remainder  ol  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years  from  Michaelmas,  1868.  Live  and  Dead  Farming 
Stock  by  valuation. 

For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs.  GEO. 
WOOD  and  SON,  Solicitors,  Rochford,  Essex. 


T  Important. -To  Florists  and  Others. 

O  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  situated  in  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  near  Grosvenor  Square.  There  is  a  large  Conservatory 
on  the  roof,  Heated  with  Hot-water.  The  Shop  is  commodious, plate- 
glass  front,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience.  Rent,  £125;  £j$  is 
let  off. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C, 

Howltt's  Patent  Tubular~Roof "Works. 

To  ENGINEERS,  HORTICULTURAL  and  other  BUILDERS. 

HMO    BE  SOLD  or  LET,  with   immediate  possession, 

-L  a  handsome  WORKSHOP,  with  machinery,  tools,  and  general 
stock,  and  all  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Patent  Horticul- 
tural Tubular  Roofs  and  Buildings,  on  Howitt's  principle,  which 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at  Birmingham,  June  ag,  1872.  Good  and 
satisfactory  reasons  Riven  for  the  present  proprietor  retiring  from 
the  business.  The  above  to  be  disposed  of  on  very  reasonable  and 
easy  terms.  This  is  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  one  requiring  a  good 
business  with  asmall  capital.  For  further  information  and  particulars, 
apply  to  WILLIAM  HO  WITT,  Horticultural  Builder.  Ilford,  Essex. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newinglon,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  leet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery  1  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing'  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  10  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,     ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

KJ  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  22,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Goldworth.  Nursery,  Woking, 

One  Mile  from  the  Woking  Station  (London  and  South-Western 
Railway). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
I  Ictober  15  and  16,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day,  large  quantities  of  surplus 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  Deciduous  Trees,  from  6  to 
10  feet ;  Coniferce,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c 
Particulars  in  future  advertisements. 


Hartley  Wiatney,  Winchfield,  Hants, 

One  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Winchfield  Station  (London  and  South- 
western Railway). 
MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Shilling  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  8,  and  two  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day  punctually, 
several  Acres  of  excellent  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  hand- 
some specimen  Wellingtonias,  8  feet  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  8  leet ; 
Irish  Yews,  6  feet  ;  Tax  us  erecta,  5  feet;  Araucarias,  Thuja  Lobbii, 
T.  amencana,  fine  Tree  Box,  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Spruce 
and  Scotch  Fir,  3  feet;  about  15,000  Larch,  a !i  feet;  Common  and 
oval -leaved  Privet,  Beech,  Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  Limes, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  fine  Pyramidal  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  a  fine 
Collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  with  quantities  of  Treat  Wd 
Shrubs  of  fine  growth  for  producing  an  immediate  effect.  Every 
specimen  lias  been  carelull/  prepared  for  removal,  as  will  be  shown  at 
the  time  ot  sale.  Also  a  quantity  of  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS. 

Catalogues    on    the  Premises,  or  of  the   Auctioneer,    Goldworth 
Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey.  ^^ 

Burton,  near  Lancaster. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    ESTABLISHED     ORCHIDS,    RARE 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

MR.  H.  C.  WALTON  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  he  has  received  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  (he  late 
James  Carden,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  residence  of  tlie 
deceased,  Mansion  House,  Burton.  Westmoreland,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  q,  commencing  at  13  o'Clock  noon  to  a  minute,  the  entire 
well  known  COLLECTION  of  RARE  and  CHOICE  EXOTIC 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  very  fine  Specimens,  tn  splendid  condition. 
Among  other  prizeablc  varieties  may  be  named  : — 
AERIDES  VEITCHII— splendid  plant,  out  of  the   Manley  Hall 

Collection. 
L-^LIA  PURPURATA— grand  plant  ;  had  upwards  of  30  blooms 

on  in  June  last. 
CYPRIPED1UM  DAYANUM-fine  plant. 
,,  VILLOSUM-fine  plant. 

PHALANOPSIS  UUANDlFLORA-good  plant. 
CATTLEYA  EXONIENSIS— good  plant. 
COCOS  WEDELLIANA— stem  aleet   in   height,  altogether  5  fret 

6  inches. 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA— 5  feet  by  8  feet. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARIKGATA-6  feet  by  4  feet. 
ANTHURIUM     SCHERZERIANUM-grand     Specimen,     brotd 

variety. 
GLEICHENIA  RUPF.STRIS-i  (cet  by  3  feet  6  inches. 

,,  HFCISTOrUYLLA-3  feet  by  3  feet  6  in.  he* 

ADIANTUM   FAR  LEY  EN  SE— I  foot  6  inches  by  a  feet  6  inches. 
CROTON  VARIEGATUM—  5  feet  6  inches  by  5  feel  j 
Also  a  PLANT   VAN,   m   capital   orderj    size,    1O   feet  by   7  feet 
7  inches  ;  made  to  carry  by  road  >»r  nil. 
Mansion  House,  Burton,  is  distant  one  mile  from  the  Runon  and 

Holme  Station,  and  tour  mile*  frum  Carnfyrth  Junction,  both  <m  the 
Loudon  and  Noith*W«stOffl  Line.  Borwick  -Station,  on  the  Midland 
Line,  is  distant  three  mil.  s 

Catalogues  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  shortly  before  the 
date  of  Sale,  on  apulicaluui  tn  the  Am  lumper,  Kishergate,  Preston  j  or 
to  the  Gardener,  Mr.  JAMES  CR<  >M  HI  K,   Mansion  llou 
who  wilt  also  show  the  Plants  to  intending  purchasers. 


House,  Burton, 


September  27,  1873.1 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Postponement  of  Sale. 

MR.  J.    C.  STEVENS  begs   to  announce    that   the 
SAXE  of  ORCHIDS,  advertised  to  take  place  on    TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  30,  is  POSTPONED  for  a  short  time. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  Kins  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
— Esublished  1760. 


Re  Smith.  Deceased.— To  Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 

and  OTHERS 

ACTON    GREEN,     TURN  HAM     GREEN,    five    minutes'    walk 

from    the    Station. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  instructed  by  the  Executors  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURSDAY. 
October  9,  at  11  for  1  o'Clock,  all  the  CHOICE  STOCK  of  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  Eucharis  amazonica, 
C  tmelliaSi  Azaleas,  Roses  in  Pols,  Poinscttias,  Pouvardias,  Stepha- 
notis,  Epiphyllum,  Callas,  Cyclamen,  and  various  other  choice  Plants ; 
also  the  Slock  and  Implements  in  Trade  of  a  Market  Gardener. 

May  be  viewed  the  daypiior  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  on 
the  Premises,  and  at  the  Offices  ol  the  Auctioneer  and  Market  Garden 
Valuer,  16,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES    of     NURSERY     STOCK,     to     be     conducted    by 
PKOTHEKOE  AND  MORRIS:— 
OCTOBER   13. -THE   NURSERY,   Frindsbury,  by  order  or  Miss 

lleadle. 
OCTOBER  13,  1,,  and  15.— BAKER  STREET  NURSERY,  Enfield, 

by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Butterlicld. 
OCTOBER  1.1.  15,  and  16.— WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresficld, 

near  Uckhdd,  bv  order  ol  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son. 
0(     "HER  16  and  17.— ALEXANDRA  NURSERY,  London  Road, 

Reading,  by  order  ol  Messrs   Everest  &  Son. 
OCTOBER  17  and  lS.—  THE  NURSERIES,  HiRhgate,  N.,  by  order 

of  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
OCTOBER  20.  n,    jj,    and    jt— THE    LOUGHTON    BRANCH 

NURSERY,  Loughton,  Essex,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  Paul. 
OCTOBER  so,   3t,   23,  and  j5.-THE  WONERSH  NURSERIES 

near  Guildford,  bv  order  of  Messrs.  Vigo  &  Son. 
OCTOBER  24.— ARBORETUM  GROUNDS,  Leamington,  by  order 

of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co 
OCTOBER  37  and  38.— EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooting,  by  order  of 

Mr  R.  Parker. 
OCTOBER  30  and  30—  THE  NURSERY,  Hornsey,  N.,  by  order  of 

Mr.  M.  Cleall. 
OCTOBER  29.  30,  31,  and  NOVEMBER  r.-THE  NURSERIES, 

Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  bv  order  of  Mr.  G.  Clarke. 
NOVEMBER  3,  4,  and  5—  THE  N  URSERIES,  Tunbridge  Wells, by 

order  of  Mr.  G.  Hollanby. 
NOVEMBER  1  and  4— THE  RECTORY  NURSERY,  East  Dul- 

wich,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Weller. 
NOVEMBER  6,  7,  and  &— THE  NURSERIES,  Eltbam,  by  order  of 

Mr.  Podman. 
NOVEMBER  10  to  ts.-THE  NURSERIES,  Tooting,  S.,  by  order 

Ol  Messrs.  RolhsSOU  &  Sons. 
NOVEMBER    17.    18,  and  19.—  THE  FILLEBROOK   NURSERY, 

Leytonstone, E 
Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Catalogues  of  any  of  the  above  Sales 
are  requested  to  furnish  names  and  addresses,  with  stamps  to   defray 
postage,  to  the  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

N  It— For  full  particulars  of  the  SALES  see  P.  AND  M.'s 
OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FARMS,  FLORIST,  and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or 
BOLD. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 

EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  STOVE  and  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS.  NURSERY  S  POCK,  SEVERAL  RANGES 
of  GREENHOUSES,  FITTINGS,  &c 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  (who  arc  relinquishing 
the  Nursery  Business,  in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
demand  for  their  Shakespearean  Imperishable  Labels,  the  manufacture 
of  which  will  require  their  whole  attention),  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick- 
shire, on  WEDNESDAY,  October  i,  and  three  following  days,  aL 
it  for  12  o'clock  each  day,  without  the  least  reserve,  the  whole  of  the 
VALUABLE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising 
beautifully  grown  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  also  large 
quantities  of  rare  and  new  Plants,  including  Dracaena  regina,  albicans, 
and  excelsa,  Croton  magnificum,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Epiphyl- 
lum, Cycas,  &c. ;  Adiantum  farlcyense,  and  other  Exotic  Ferns; 
several  choice  ORCHIDS,  including  Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Mossia?,  Vanda  suavis;  fine  handsome  PALMS;  the  largest  and 
most  unique  collections  extant  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Tricolor,  Zonal, 
Bronze,  and  Nosegay  PELARGONIUMS,  in  all  about  is.ooo,  includ- 
ing 2000  Macbeth,  the  best  Tricolor  in  cultivation  ;  also  several 
novelties  not  yet  sent  out.  The  whole  of  the  thriving  NURSERY 
S  rOCK,  consisting  of  a  large  and  richly  varied  assortment  of  Coni- 
fera?,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees ;  6000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  by  names;  likewise 
Nine  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  several  thousand  feet  of  Hot-water 
Piping,  capital  Boilers,  quantity  of  Brickwork,  Exhibition  Van, 
Garden  Pots,  and  Utensils  in  Trade. 

I  he  Paddock  Nursery  has  been  more  particularly  noted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Specimen  Plants,  and  the  production  of  many  first-class 
Seedlings,  the  Proprietors  having  been  awarded  no  less  than  600 
Prizes  during  the  last  four  years. 

N.B.— Price  for  the  Valuable  Freehold  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneers. 

On  view  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  ol  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers.  Leytonstone,  Essex, E. 


Mottingham  Nursery, 

Near  CHISLEHURST  and  ELTHAM,  KENT. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  George  Clarke  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  MONDAY,  October  6,  and  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  being  required  for  building  purposes, 
the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  being  carefully  prepared  for  transplanting, 
comprising  about  40,000  Evergreen  and  Coniferous  Shrubs,  varying, 
all  sizes,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  assortment ;  10, coo  Rhododen- 
drons, 2000  Fruit  Trees,  3500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  of  the 
leading  kinds. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  ; 
of  Mr.  GEORGE  CLARKE,  the  Nursery,  Streatham  Place,  Brixton 
Hill,  S.W. ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  \  aluers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.B. — Trains  from  London  by  South-Eastem  Railway  run  fre- 
quently to  Eltham  and  Chislehurst  Stations,  which  are  near  the  place 
of  Sale. 


Lee,  S.E. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE  of  beautifully-grown  WINTER-BLOOM" 
ING  HEATHS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee, 
Kent,  S.E.,  adjoining  the  railway  station,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  winter- 
blooming  HEATHS,  of  splendid  growth  and  full  of  flower-buds; 
150  handsome  Standard  l.AURUS TIN  US  (new  Belgian  variety), 
fine  CYCLAMENS.  CYTISSUS,  POINSETTIAS,  and  SOLA- 
NUMS,  300  fine  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  500 
ACACIAS  (of  sorts),  800  EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM,  100 
ADIANTUM  and  other  FERNS:  also  some  fine  specimen 
CAMELLIAS,  LEMONS,  MARANTAS  and  TREE  FERNS, 
together  with  32  yards  of  fine  PEAT. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctinneers  and  Valuers. ___ 

Hornsey  Lane,  Hornsey.-Sunnyside  Road  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  directed 
by  Mr.  Downing  to  offer  for  unreserved  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  8.  at  12 
o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising choice  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  500  Limes,  and  other 
Ornamental  "Frees;  a  quantity  of  Fruit  Trees,  viz.,  Apples,  Pears, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  See. 

be  had  on  the 


The  Woodbury  Park  Nursery, 

Near  ST.  JOHNS  CHURCH,  LONDON    ROAD,  TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Rumbold  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
October  9,  to,  and  11,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  without 
reserve,  an  extensive  and  valuable  COLLECTION  of  NURSERY 
STOCK,  embracing  varied  assortments  of  Evergreen,  Coniferous, 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs  of  different  sizes,  carefully  prepared  for  trans- 
planting; Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees, 
m  great  variety,  Ac- 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
of  Mr.  JOHN  CHARLTON,  Summervale  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Walthamstow,  E. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
lotted  to  suit  AMATEURS,  as  well  as  the  TRADE, 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Mr.  B.  T.  Preston  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Elm  Road,  Whipps  Cross, 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  on  MONDAY,  September  29,  at  12  for  1  o'Clock 
precisely,  a  quantity  of  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including 
about  25,000  Winter-blooming  Heaths,  in  fine  thriving  condition,  and 
profusely  set  with  flower-buds,  including  hyemalis,  Wilmoreana, 
hybrida,  gracilis,  grandinosa,  colorans,  melanthera,  rubens,  and  other 
useful  kinds;  some  fine  Exotic  Ferns;  a  few  fine  specimen  Azalea 
indica,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants;  Tree  Carnations,  Cytissus,  fine 
Cyclamen  persicum,  Primula  sinensis.  Cinerarias,  &c. 

On  view  the  day  prior  to  Sale.    Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  &c,  Leyton 


tonstone,  E. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  over  4,000,000  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  in  splendid  condition  for 
planting,  in  2028  Lots,  at  IOIIN  STEWART  and  SONS'  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  on  OCTOBER  7.  8. 
and  q,  at  10  o'Clock  forenoon.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
J.  S.   MARSHALL.  Auctioneer,  liundce. 


IMPORTANT   SALES  of  SHORTHORN    CATTLE. 

Ashfleld,  Fermoy,  Ireland. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  r  (1  o'Clock),  at  Ashfield,  near 
Fermoy,  Ireland,  about  FORTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS,  COWS,  and  HEIFERS,  comprising  FIVE 
ENTIRE  TRIBES,  from  the  first-class  herd  belonging  to  John 
Downing,  Esq.  Among  them  are  many  exceedingly  well-descended 
animals,  including  some  Prize  Winners,  having  several  direct  crosses 
of  pure  Booth  Bulls  in  their  pedigrees.  The  Isabella  and  Sylph 
tribes  are  represented,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  excellent 
animals  tracing  from  Mr.  Torr's  Heath  Rose  (by  Baron  Warlaby), 
Earl  Spencer's  Nelly,  and  Linnet  (by  Booth's  Isaac,  1129),  bred  at 
Apperlcy  Court.  The  sires  used  at  Ashfield  have  been  Mr.  Barnes' 
celebrated  Bulls,  Royal  Duke  (25,014)  and  Lord  Stanley  (24.466)1  both  of 
the  Mantalint  strain.  Vain  Hope  (23,102).  bred  at  Warlaby,  is  in 
service,  as  well  as  Conqueror,  a  red  yearling,  winner  at  the  Cork 
Show,  by  England's  Glory,  from  Countess  of  the  Fame  tribe,  and  who 
is  included  in  the  Sale. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  Mr,  DOWNING,  Ash- 
field, Fermoy;  or  of  JOHN  THORNTON,  15,  Langham  Place, 
Regent  Street,  London,   W. 


Important  Sale  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Old 

BROADMOOR  HERD. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  October  7  (1  o'Clock),  at  Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  extensive  and  OLD- 
ESTABLISHED  HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Game.  This  Sale  will  comprise  about  Sixty 
Head  of  Cows.  Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls,  that  have  been  bred  with 
great  care  and  attention  by  the  late  Proprietor  during  the  last  half 
century,  from  well-known  Stocks  and  crossed  with  high  class  Bulls 
from  celebrated  Herds.  The  Young  Stock  are  chiefly  by  Mr,  Booth's 
Royal  Benedict  (27,348).  Mr.  Peel's  Buccaneer  (25,693),  of  the  Bliss 
family,  and  Mr.  Pawlett's  Ranger,  of  the  Fame  tribe.  Included  in  the 
Sale  are  Eighteen  Heifers  by  Royal  Benedict;  the  Seven  Lots  by  this 
Bull  at  the  Sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Herd  last  May  averaged 
£136  71.,  and,  excepting  One  Lot,  all  left  England.  The  Cows  arc 
young  and  excellent  Milkers;  the  Heifers  particularly  good,  and  like 
the  Cows  mostly  forward  in  calf;  indeed,  the  whole  Stock  is  of  such 
general  excellence  and  uniformity  as  rarely  comes  before  the  Public, 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
ig,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Childwlck  Hall,  near  St.  Albans. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  22  (1  o'Clock),  at  Childwick 
Hall, near  St.  Albans,  the  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS, 
numbering  about  Fifty  Head,  the  property  of  E.  A.  Fawcett,  Esq. 
This  Stock  has  been  carefully  reared  from  very  choice  Strains,  among 
which  are  specimens  of  Bates,  Booth,  and  Towneley  blood,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  other  good  Herds.  The  Bates  portion  is  descended 
from  the  Tort  worth  and  Kingscote  Herds.  The  animals  of  Booth 
descent  comprise  thirteen  of  the  Farewell  tribe  from  Ellington,  and 
nine  of  the  Katherine  family  from  Branches  Park.  Five  are  of  the 
famous  Barmpton  Rose  tribe,  and  others  trace  from  the  Bushey  Grove 
and  Wiseton  Herds.  The  Cows  are  not  in  high  condition,  but  they 
are  regular  and  capital  Breeders,  and  mostly  good  Milkers.  The 
Young  Stock  are  very  promising,  some  of  them  fit  for  Exhibition. 
They  are  principally  by  Aihclstane  (23.331),  bred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pawlett.  of  the  Isabella  tribe.  The  Sale  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  accommodation  at  the  Farm,  which  consists  of  only 
80  Acres. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN   THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Stancllffe  Hall,  near  Matlock. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  has  received  instructions  from 
Sir  Joseph  Whit  worth,  Bart.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
Stanclifie  Hall,  near  Matlock,  on  THURSDAY,  October  2  next,  his 
VALUABLE  HERD  of  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  chiefly  bred 
from  choice  animals  purchased  at  the  Havering  Park,  Merc  Old  Hall, 
and  Preston  Hall  Sales;  and  by  first-class  Sires  inheriting  the 
Kirklevington  blood.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  several 
descendants  of  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Rosy  of  Raby,  Waterloo,  and 
other  good  old  sorts;  the  colours  arc  rich  and  good,  the  hair  and 
quality  of  flesh  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  this  fashionable  line 
of  blood;  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  Dairy  properties.  The 
Berkshire  Pigs  comprise  14  Head,  and  are  of  the  best  sorts;  a  Boar  from 
this  Stock  won  the  First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  at  Manchester  in  1869. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  JOS. 
DAWSON,  at  Stand iffe  Hall,  near  Matlock ;  or  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W, 


Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle. 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of   SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
instructed  by  James  Fawcett,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  on  THURSDAY,  October  9  next, 
from  FIFTY  to  SIXTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORTHORNS 
consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  long  and 
carefully  Dred,  many  of  them  descended  from  good  old  Princess  blood, 
and  by  first-class  Bulls;  of  late  these  have  been  of  the  choice  Kirk- 
levington, Duchess.  Cambridge  Rose,  and  Oxford  families,  tbe  one 
now  in  service  is  the  8th  Duke  of  York  (28,480),  by  the  4th  Duke  of 
Thorndale,  and  from  one  of  Col.  Gunter's  best  Duchesses. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
FAWCETT,  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle  ;  or  of  Mr.  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London. 


THE    GENERAL    LAND    DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
as,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.       


Palace  Farm,  Bromley,  Kent. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  choice  and  exceedingly  well-selected 
MILCH  COWS  and  several  useful  HORSES. 

MESSRS.  HARDS  and  VAUGHAN  are  instructed 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  THURSDAY,  October  9, 
at  1  o'Clock,  a  well-bred  YOUNG  BULL  and  SEVENTY-ONE 
YOUNG  DAIRY  COWS,  capital  Milkers  (about  30  in  calf), 
chiefly  Shorthorns,  in  fine  heakhy  breeding  condition,  and  in  good 
profit.  The  cattle  are  of  great  substance  and  beauty,  and  famed 
throughout  the  county,  and  present  one  of  the  most  attractive  collec- 
tions of  Shorthorns  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  LATTER  AND 
WILLETT,  Solicitors,  Bromley;  or  of  Messrs.  HARDS  and 
VAUGHAN,  Auctioneers  and  Land  Agents,  62,  Moorgate  Street, 
City,  E.C. ;  and  Greenwich,  Kent. 


THE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE.    RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS*  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq, 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farnuhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  ana  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  hy  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charg* 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. . 

SMITHFIELD     CLUB     FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 
1873,    AGRICULTURAL      HALL,      ISLINGTON, 
DECEMBER  8  to  12. 

IMPLEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  LAST  DAY   for  receiving  APPLICATIONS  for  SPACE  for 
IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY,  &c,  is  OCTOBER  l._ 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  W.  N.B.— All  communications  should  have  outside 
the  words  "  Smithficld  Club." 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
,873.-The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.- Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„     B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  Fora  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„     F.   For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in   Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „     G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

,,     H.   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  1. 
Frize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may  be 
obtained  on  application  to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smilhlield  Club  Snow." 


AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  of   ENGLAND. 


ROYAL 


POTATO  PLOUGHS  and  DIGGERS. 


The  deferred  TRIALS  of  the  IMPLE- 
MENTS entered  to  compete  for  the  Prties 
offered  in  Section  VI.,  Classes  32  and  33, 
of  the  Hull  Prize  Sheet,  will  take  place  on 
the  Farm  of  Mr.  JOHN  WELLS,  at 
Booth  Ferry,  Howden,  on  TUESDAY, 
the  30th  instant. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1873. 
• 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  from  THE 
Speaker's  Labourers  the  reason  why 
none  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of  his 
liberal  offer,  made  last  year,  to  pay  them  24  per 
cent,  on  any  savings  which  they  were  disposed 
to  invest  in  his  farm,  and  extra  profits,  if  any,  in 
addition.  As  it  happens,  the  men  would  pro- 
bably not  have  gained  much  if  they  had  invested 
last  year  ;  for,  unless  Mr.  Brand's  farm  balance- 
sheet  is  a  great  deal  more  favourable  than  that 
which  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  can  show  for  the 
disastrous  agricultural  year  ending  at  Michael- 
mas, the  "  extra  profits  "  would  not  have  formed  a 
very  important  item  in  the  account.  This,  of 
course,  the  men  could  not  foresee,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  could  not  have  lost  anything  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  employer's  offer,  whereas 
if  the  year  had  been  a  very  prosperous  one 
instead  of  the  reverse,  they  might  have  obtained 
good  profits  on  their  investments. 

But  had  the  men  any  savings  to  invest  ?  We 
do  not  know  what  wages  Mr.  Brand  pays,  nor 
how  many  of  his  men  have  large  families  to 
support.  We  do  know,  however,  that  very  few 
farm  labourers  attempt  to  save  money,  even 
when  they  can  well  afford  to  do  so.  Unmarried 
men,  at  least,  could  save  a  few  pounds  every 
year  if  they  had  any  habits  of  economy,  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  not.  When  we  find  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  men  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  save  anything  out  of 
their  large  earnings,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
still  fewer  agricultural  labourers,  whose  wages 
are  less,  make   any  efforts    to    become    small 
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capitalists.  The  fact  is,  unfortunately,  that  the 
English  working  classes  are  about  the  least  in- 
clined to  save  of  any  class  of  people  in  the 
civilised  world.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 
Their  drinking  habits,  says  the  teetotaler.  The 
Poor-law,  says  the  political  economist.  Their 
low  wages  and  their  landless  condition,  says  the 
Union  delegate.  Their  wasteful  dieting  system, 
says  the  cookery  reformer.  And  probably  all 
are  right  to  a  limited  extent,  though  of  course 
no  one  cause  is  exclusively  responsible.  There 
are  thousands  of  perfectly  sober  men,  whose 
expenditure  on  alcoholic  drink  is  very  small, 
and  who  yet  never  save  a  penny.  There  is 
a  Poor-law  in  other  countries  besides  England, 
and  in  many  of  these  the  working  men  are 
notable  for  their  saving  habits.  In  Belgium, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  Poor-law,  and  yet  the 
people  there  manage  to  save  out  of  wages  much 
lower  than  those  paid  to  the  farm  labourer 
in  any  English  county.  It  is  true  that  in 
Belgium  the  man  who  saves  money  can  buy 
land  with  facility,  and  that  he  thus  has  an  object 
of  ambition  which  the  English  labourer  lacks. 
But  the  landless  condition  of  our  working 
classes  cannot  be  held  to  be  accountable  for  the 
extravagance  of  mechanics,  miners,  or  potters, 
many  of  whom  might  accumulate  capital  enough 
to  start  on  their  own  account  in  business  much 
more  profitable  than  farming.  The  wastefulness 
of  English  cookery,  and  our  dieting  system  as  a 
whole,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  general  cause  of  the 
moneyless  condition  of  our  working  classes  than 
any  other,  except  it  be  the  Poor-law ;  but, 
although  more  general  in  its  extension,  it  is  less 
serious  in  intrinsic  importance  than  some  others, 
unless  we  include  the  drink  curse  with  it.  Then 
we  think  that  the  combined  extravagance  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  would  figure  as  the  most  pro- 
lific cause  of  penury.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  working  classes  eat  and 
drink  nearly  all  that  they  earn  ;  the  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  being  wasted  on  the  finery  which  they 
wear. 

But  to  say  that  extravagance  is  the  cause  of 
penury  is  not  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  cause  of  the  extravagance  is  what  we  need 
to  ascertain.  And  here  it  seems  that  the  Poor- 
law,  with  its  obvious  lesson,  "  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow " — comes  in  as  the  chief  incul- 
cator  of  improvidence,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  farm  labourer.  Until  lately,  this  poorest  of 
the  sons  of  toil  has  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
saving  much.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers, 
except  in  favoured  counties,  have  been  but  little 
above  the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  man  and  his 
family.  But  if  low  wages  have  induced  the 
labourer  to  say — "  I  cannot  save  much  if  I  will," 
the  Poor-law  has  taught  him  to  declare — "  I  will 
not  save  even  what  I  can."  Thus  the  single  or 
the  childless  married  man  has  spent  his  all 
equally  with  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  In 
short,  the  English  working  man  has  not  acquired 
the  knack  of  saving,  and  no  one  cause,  but  a 
combination  of  causes,  is  responsible  for  the 
lamentable  deficiency. 

But  if  the  English  working  man,  as  a  general 
rule,  has  learned  but  little  how  to  save,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  has  learned  still  less  how  to 
invest.  When  he  has  saved,  it  has  been  generally 
to  hoard.  He  has  become  a  miser  where  he 
might  have  been  an  investor.  The  old  stocking 
has  unprofitably  received  what  might  have 
doubled  itself  in  the  bank  or  the  small  business. 
In  recent  years  the  savings  banks  and  co- 
operative societies  have  done  much  to  teach  the 
proper  use  of  small  sums  of  money  to  the  town 
operative,  and  the  lesson  is  slowly  working  its 
way  amongst  the  rural  labourers,  the  savings 
bank  being  now  brought  to  his  door  through  the 
agency  of  the  post  office.  The  farm  labourer  in 
France  or  Belgium  has  had  two  advantages  over 
his  English  brother  in  this  respect.  He  has  had 
a  better  education,  and  he  has  had  a  larger  field 
for  ambition  in  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
peasant  proprietor.  It  matters  not  that  the 
peasant  proprietor  can  earn  little,  if  any,  more 
than  the  English  labourer.  He  has  an  ever- 
present  object  for  saving,  and  an  easy  and 
familiar  method  of  investment.  This  is  the  great 
virtue  of  the  system  of  small  culture — the  social 
compensation  for  an  economic  waste.  But  cither 
co-partnership  or  co-operation  would  have  a 
similar  social  effect,  and  would  be  far  more 
compatible  with  high  farming,  and  therefore  more 
desirable  on  economic  grounds. 

Mr.  Brand's  plan  is  but  a  bastard  system  of 
co-partnership,  and  as  an  example  for  general 
imitation  would,  if  successful,  have  been  nearly 


useless.  Co-partnership  proper  is  a  co-partner- 
ship of  profits  and  losses.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
business  and  charity  in  the  guarantee  of  a  fixed 
interest  and  a  share  in  extra  profit  without 
participation  in  losses.  Men  who  have  their 
living  to  get  out  of  farming  could  not  afford  to 
make  so  onesided  a  bargain.  Extra  profits  in 
a  good  year  are  needed  to  counterbalance  a 
farmer's  extra  losses  in  a  bad  season.  Besides, 
the  profits  of  farming  are  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  power  of  the  labourers  to  influence. 
Far  more  depends  upon  the  system  of  manage- 
ment, the  state  of  the  markets,  and  the  weather. 
But  this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disinclination  of  the  Speaker's  labourers  to 
invest  their  savings,  if  they  had  any,  in  response 
to  his  very  liberal  offer. 

Still  these  men  may  have  shown  more  shrewd- 
ness than  we  are  at  first  sight  inclined  to  give 
them  credit  for.  They  may  have  known  that  the 
system  of  farming  practised  at  Glynde  could 
not  be  a  remunerative  one.  "  Gentlemen 
farmers "  commonly  farm  more  for  pleasure  or 
for  show  than  for  gain.  They  often,  and  we 
thank  them  for  it,  farm  for  the  advancement  of 
scientific  agriculture,  but  that  would  be  no  con- 
solation for  investing  labourers  hopeless  of  a  pro- 
fit. We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  so  at 
Glynde,  but  if  it  is,  the  labourers  probably  know 
it,  and,  in  that  case,  are  not  so  foolish  as  out- 
siders may  be  inclined  to  think.  But  more  pro- 
bably it  is  either  to  poverty,  or  to  the  timorous- 
ness  natural  to  ignorance,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  neglect  of  the  Speaker's  well  intended  offer. 

Any  earnest  attempt  to  solve  the  labour  diffi- 
culty should,  as  such,  be  received  with  respect. 
The  Speaker's  offer  was,  no  doubt,  such  an 
attempt,  and  something  more.  It  was  also 
meant  to  afford  an  inducement  to  saving,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  labourers  on  the 
Glynde  estate  were  either  unable  or  disinclined 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  believe  that  if  the 
plan  had  been  tried,  it  would  soon  have  been 
seen  that  it  was  in  some  respects  imperfect,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  best  solution  of  the  labour 
difficulty.  Perhaps  in  a  future  article  we  may 
more  fully  enter  into  this  intricate  question.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  space  at 
our  command  upon  the  present  occasion.  The 
difficulties  of  establishing  either  co-partnership 
or  co-operation  in  agriculture  are  great,  and  any 
attempt  like  that  of  Mr.  Brand  is  certain  to 
meet  with  more  or  less  discouragement.  It 
remains  to  see  the  effect  of  the  renewal  of  his 
offer,  which  he  has  generously  made. 


very  exhaustive  test.  The  prevailing  opinion  amongst 
those  present  seemed  to  be  that  the  side  delivery 
machines  were  superior  to  the  back  delivery  and 
manuals.  Notwithstanding  that  each  machine  present 
performed  its  work  well,  yet  the  superiority  of  the  self 
tleliTery  ones  was  manifest.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
competition  Mr.  Menzies  announced  the  result  to  be 
as  follows  : — Local  committee  selections — side  delivery 
reapers  : — 1,  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard's  International ; 
2,  Messrs.  Samuelson's  Royal  Self-raking  ;  3,  Messrs. 
Wood's  Champion.  Commended  :  Messrs.  Brigham  & 
Son,  of  Berwick.  Back  delivery  reapers  : — 1,  Messrs. 
Bisset  &  Son,  Blairgowrie  ;  2,  Douglas  Allan  &  Son, 
Dunkeld. 

Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  announce  that 

their  root  show  (the  24th  annual  exhibition),  will  be 
held  at  Reading,  on  Saturday,  November  22,  1S73, 
and  that  the  latest  day  for  receiving  roots  for  com- 
petition is  Wednesday,  November  19.  The  list  of 
prizes,  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  offered  by 
Sutton  &.  Sons  for  specimens  grown  from  seed 
supplied  by  them,  and  including  silver  cups,  given  by 
Messrs.  Mokris  &  Griffin,  Wolverhampton  ;  by  the 
Guaranteed  Manure  Company,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
London;  and  by  Messrs.  Long  &  Co.,  Devizes,  for 
collections  of  roots  grown  from  the  Reading  seed  with 
manures  by  their  donors  respectively.  The  list  exceeds 
£  1 00  in  total  amount. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  is  jubilant  over  the 

forward  state  of  his  autumn  work  : — 

"  I  have  finished  my  18th  harvest  under  steam-power 
culture,  and  I  have  done  all  my  muck  cart  for  my  next 
year's  crops.  The  following  copy  of  my  diary  will  give 
the  particulars  : — 

"  '  1873.  September  6. — Finished  harvest.  Here  is 
the  result.  Heavy  land  :  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Barley  all 
over  an  average  for  the  year,  and  quite  ij  qr.  per  acre 
over  an  average  of  what  it  was  under  horse  culture  both 
on  my  old  land  and  on  the  land  that  I  bought  in  1869.  My 
Wheat  on  my  light  land  is  over  an  average  for  the  year, 
and  my  roots  and  Barley  are  excellent. 

"'September  20.— Finished  muck  cart.  Here  is  the 
sum  of  it.  Field  No.  r,  heavy  land,  39  acres,  a  Barley 
stubble,  13  tons  per  acre  for  Beans.  On  field  No.  2, 
heavy  land,  30  acres,  a  Wheat  stubble,  7  tons  per  acre  for 
Barley.  On  No.  1,  light  land,  12  acres,  a  Wheat  stubble, 
14  tons  per  acre  for  Beans  ;  and  No.  2,  light  land, 
13  acres,  a  Wheat  stubble,  r4  tons  per  acre  for  roots.' 

"To-day  I  started  my  smasher  on  No.  3  heavy  land. 
38  acres,  a  Bean  stubble  for  Wheat.  The  Wheat  and 
Barley  stubbles  manured  as  shown  above  will  be  ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  by  steam-power.  The  whole  of 
this  work  will  take  the  use  of  my  engine  20  days  to  do  it. 
All  interested  in  the  matter  are  welcome  to  see  for  them- 
selves. I  can  tell  them  that  this  shiney  day  makes  the  old 
Thistle  roots  a  foot  long  stare  above  ground  after  the 
smasher  has  passed  over  it,  showing  plainly  how  I  manage 
to  grow  corn  every  year  on  the  same  land  without  any 
fallow  whatever.  Horses  cannot  accomplish  such  work 
at  any  cost,  and  the  old  turnover-plough  is  of  no  use 
against  the  cultivator." 


On  Monday  Wheat  fetched  rather  less  money 

in  Mark  Lane,  the  prices  of  English  Wheat  being  from 
Is.    to   2J.    per    quarter    less    than    last   week.       On 

Wednesday  prices  were  stationary. Business  in  the 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday  was  inactive, 
the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  and  prices  were 
rather  lower.  On  Thursday  trade  was  slow,  but 
choice  qualities  were  quite  as  dear. 

The  reports  of  the  harvest  of  1873,  published 

in  the  Agricultural  Economist,  by  Mr.  Hannam,  tally 
with  all  those  which  have  already  appeared.  Of  236 
reports  of  the  Wheat  crop  151  declare  it  under  average, 
76  put  it  as  an  average,  and  only  4  are  over  average. 
Of  226  reports  of  the  Barley  crop,  150  state  it  as  being 
average,  only  29  are  under  average,  and  47  are  over 
average.  Of  229  reports  of  Oats,  147  are  average, 
34  are  under  average,  and  48  are  over  average.  The 
result  reads  thus — Barley,  the  best  crop  of  the  year,  is 
over  an  average  crop  ;  Oats  are,  generally  speaking, 
about  an  average  ;  Wheat  is  very  much  below  an 
average. 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  Times  of  September  24, 

Mr.  H.  Kains-Jackson  estimates  our  Wheat  Crop 
to  be  only  three-quarters  of  an  average  crop,  or 
ioj  million  of  quarters  avaUable  for  food — constituting 
only  half  our  year's  requirements — and  necessitating  an 
import  of  II  or  12  million  of  quarters  from  abroad — 
a  quantity  which  there  is  no  doubt  exists  available  for 
us  in  surplus-producing  countries. 

■    At    the     postponed      Reaping    Machine 

Trial,  before  the  judges  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, on  Friday  of  last  week,  there  were  14  machines 
on  the  ground  (King's  Park,  Stirling),  and 
the  following  were  among  the  implements  selected 
for  trial  : — Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard's  self  de- 
livery International  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Wood's  manual 
delivery ;  Messrs.  Wood's  combined  reaper  and  mower, 
and  also  their  iron-framed  mower ;  and  Messrs. 
Bickerton's  manual  delivery  machine.  The  ground 
was  in  a  very  heavy  condition,  and  consequently  in  a 
first-rate  state  for  testing  the  capabilities  of  each 
machine.  Moreover,  the  crop  was,  if  anything,  rather 
green,  and  at  a  few  places  pretty  well  laid,  which 
rendered  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  cut.  Generally  the 
machines  worked  very  well,  and  altogether  it  was  a 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Taverham  herd  last  week,  27 
cows  and  heifers  averaged  £41  2s.  each,  and  eight 
bulls  made  £30  Is.  apiece.  The  Melton  Magna  herd, 
sold  at  the  same  time,  fetched  ^42  141.  and  .£31  16s. 
for  the  females  and  the  males  respectively. 

Messrs.  Canning's  herd,  at  Snitterfield,  which 

consisted  mainly  of  animals  of  Knightley  and  Milcote 
blood,  were  sold  on  Monday  last  by  Messrs.  Lythall 
&  Clarke.  Some  of  the  best  lots  of  the  "Dido" 
family  were  taken  by  Mr.  Pulley  at  75  gs.,  77  gs., 
70  gs.,  61  gs.,  105  gs.,  and  nogs.  ;  the  latter  being 
the  highest  figure  realised.  A  calf  of  the  "Barring- 
ton  "  tribe  made  105  gs.  to  Mr.  Longman,  and  another 
So  gs.  to  Sir  G.  Philips.  The  average  for  the  cows, 
heifers,  and  heifer-calves  was  ,£50  14J.  31/.,  and  that 
for  the  bulls  and  bull-calves  £42  10s.  6d. 

The  remainder  of  the  herd  bred  by  the  late 

Mr.  Thomas  Game  will  be  sold  by  Mr.  Thornton,  on 
Tuesday,  October  7,  at  Bourton-on-the- Water,  and 
will  comprise  about  60  head  of  cows,  heifers,  and 
young  bulls. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  treatment  of 

young  stock  in  autumn  and  winter  arc  extracted  from 
an  American  journal  : — 

"Winter  will  soon  be  here,  and  the  long,  cold  rains 
and  wet  snows  of  autumn  are  impending.  Are  we  going 
to  keep  out,  as  is  so  much  the  case,  our  tegs,  calves,  and 
young  colts,  till  the  snow  forces  them  to  shelter?  Quite 
likely  the  most  of  us.  And  what  will  be  the  result  >  It 
will  not  only  be  a  lessening  of  the  flesh,  but  a  check  in 
the  growth,  which  can  never  be  remedied.  On  this  point 
we  are  very  heedless— many  of  us  ignorant.  We  act  as 
though  we  did  not  know  that  what  is  lost  in  the  growth 
of  a  young  animal  is  a  loss  to  the  mature  cow,  horse,  or 
sheep,  or  any  other  stock.  And  if  left  out  now  in  the 
rains  and  snows  with  short  feed,  frozen  and  faded  towards 
the  last,  tliis  will  surely,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
the  case. 

"  It  should  be  remembered — but  it  is  not  generally — 
that  young  stock  dropped  in  the  spring  have  never  seen 
winter,  so  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  will  fall  all  the 
heavier  upon  the  tender  and  uninured  animals.  They 
need  early  shelter,  to  bo  let  out  again  if  tho  weather  is 
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favourable  and  the  feed  plenty.  Better  feed  early,  so  that 
when  the  winter  really  sets  in,  the  young  stock  is  in  a 
healthy,  hearty  condition,  growing  unchecked,  while  it  is 
housed  during  both  the  late  fall  and  winter. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  advance  young  stock  will 
make  during  the  winter  if  properly  fed  and  taken  care  of. 
They  will  come  out  strong,  active,  and  greatly  grown. 
Such  heifers  will  be  cows  at  two  years,  and  make  the 
better  cows  for  it ;  otherwise  they  would  be  apt  to  lose  a 
year,  which  would  be  a  year's  loss  of  feed  and  care,  and 
the  animals  not  the  better. 

"A  word  as  to  feeding.  We  find  it  best  for  young 
stock  to  feed  often  and  a  little  at  a  time.  They  will  then 
eat  up  clean,  thus  preventing  waste  and  the  habit  of 
loathing  their  food,  which  last  is  apt  to  be  the  case  where 
the  remains  of  a  large  feed  are  much  breathed  over.  The 
cost  to  winter  young  stock  is  thus  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively low  figure." 

The   catalogue    of    Mr.    Downing's  herd   of 

Shorthorn  cattle,  to  be  sold  at  Ashfield,  Co.  Cork, 
next  Wednesday,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  auctioneer.  It  comprises  five  entire  tribes  from  the 
Ashfield  herd;  of  these  the  "Heath  Rose"  family  is 
the  principal  and  most  numerous.  Heath  Rose,  bred 
by  Mr.  Torr,  at  Aylesby,  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  West  Rasen,  was  by  Mr.  Booth's  Baron 
Warlabv,  and  the  successive  crosses  have  been  pure 
Booth  bulls,  with  the  exception  of  Dorrington 
(17,691),  who  was  of  the  Spencer  or  Mason  blood. 
Hyacinth,  of  this  tribe,  a  fine  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Grove,  was  sold  at  the  Castle  Grove  sale,  1S71,  for 
305  gs.  The  "Lupine"  or  "Linnet"  tribe,  another 
numerous  and  prolific  strain,  traces  back  to  the  old 
Apperley  Court  herd,  through  Mr.  Booth's  Isaac  and 
Mr.  Charles  Colling's  Cecil.  Some  of  the  other  lots 
are  descended  from  Earl  Spencer's  Nelly,  whose  grand- 
daughter Lucy  id  (g.d.  of  lot  6)  was  one  of  the  highest 
priced  cows  at  the  Bushey  Grove  sale,  1857.  The 
"  Sylph "  tribe,  from  whence  the  Sweethearts  and 
Charmers  sprang,  comes  through  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's 
stock,  and  there  is  also  a  representative  of  Mr. 
Booth's  "Isabella"  tribe,  and  some  of  Mr.  Cop- 
piuger's  "  Pauline "  family.  The  sires  used  at 
Ashfield  have  been  of  Booth  blood ;  and  the 
younger  animals  are  all  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes' 
Royal  Duke  (25,014)  or  Lord  Stanley  (24,466), 
both  of  the  celebrated  "  Mantalini "  tribe.  Vain 
Hope  (23,102),  bred  by  Mr.  Booth  at  Warlaby,  is 
now  in  service,  and  the  cows  and  heifers  are  in  calf 
to  him,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Conqueror,  a  very 
promising  red  yearling,  of  the  "Fame"  tribe,  and 
who  is  among  the  bulls  for  sale.  The  Booth  blood, 
therefore,  abounds  in  the  stock,  which  is  of  large  size, 
great  substance,  and  quality  ;  many  of  the  cows  are 
excellent  milkers,  the  herd  is  in  capital  breeding  con- 
dition, and  will  be  sold  without  any  reserve.  Ashfield 
is  about  a  mile  from  Fermoy,  a  large  town  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  about  20  miles  from  Cork. 


RAM  SALES. 

Leicesters. — The  annual  ram  sales  in  connection 
with  the  Border  Union  Agricultural  Society,  took 
place  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  Springwood  Park, 
Kelso.  The  number  of  lots  catalogued  for  sale  was  52 
Leicester  rams  and  22  half-breds,  as  compared  with 
50  and  12  respectively  in  1S72.  The  total  of  Leicesters 
entered  was  1396,  and  half-breds  306  ;  being  a  grand 
total  of  1702,  as  against  1796  last  year.  The  quality 
of  the  sheep  exposed  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of 
the  Kelso  sales  as  a  mart  where  Border  Leicesters  of 
undoubted  purity  and  excellence  can  be  obtained. 
The  Mertoun  lot  (Lord  Polwarth's)  once  more  headed 
the  sales — a  position  it  has  occupied  since  1859,  with  a 
single  interruption  in  1869,  when  the  Millendean  flock 
stood  highest.  For  the  best  tup  the  price  of  £195  was 
given  by  Mr.  Clark,  Oldhamstock  Mains.  This  sum 
is  £25  more  than  was  given  for  Lord  Polwarth's  best 
ram  last  year,  and  has  never  been  equalled  at  these  sales. 
£11$  was  given  by  Mr.  Hood,  for  a  ram  for  the  use  of 
the  Haymount  flock,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  the  very 
high  average  of  ^11  los.  gd.  was  made  for  75  rams  fed 
wholly  on  grass  and  Turnips.  The  following  list  of 
some  of  the  sales  shows  the  values  of  the  different 
lots  :— 

Ring  No.  1. — Leicester  Rams. 
Auctioneers — Messrs.  Donkin  &  Son. 


Owners. 


Mr.  Foster,  Ellingham,  Chat' 

hill       

Mr.     Simmons,      Netherton. 

Rothbury 
Mr.    Morrison,  New    Bewick, 

Alnwick  

Mr.    A.     H.     Browne,    Bank 

House,  Aclington     . . 
Mr.W.Rogerion.Whittingham 
Messrs.      Hills.      Netherton 

Bumfoot.  Rothbury 
Mr.     Dinning,     Adderstone, 

Belford  

Mr.  Scott,  High  House,  Aln- 
wick 
Messrs.     Angus,     Whiteneld, 

Morpeth         

Mr.    Tweedie,     The     Forest, 

Catterick    . . 
Mr.  Linn,  Chevington,  Wood- 
side,  Acklington 
Rev.  R.  W.  Bosanquet,  Rock, 

Alnwick         

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Wootthom, 

Morpeth  ..         .. 


Rams. 

Highest. 

Average. 

No. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

33 

25 

O 

O 

12     r     A\ 

5 

20 

O 

O 

12  18     0 

IS 

M 

O 

O 

8  14    0 

2-; 

1 

iS 

34 

O 
O 

O 
O 

9  14    6i 

34     0    0 

*5 

10 

O 

O 

8     9     8 

10 

21 

O 

O 

12  12    6 

15 

10 

IO 

O 

764 

29 

22 

O 

O 

8     1     4i 

20 

16 

IO 

O 

840 

32 

12 

O 

O 

5  10    9 

60 

34 

O 

O 

12     6    9 

20 

18 

O 

'■■ 
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Ring  No.  2. 
Auctioneers— Messrs.  Oliver,  Brand  &  Atkinson. 


Owners. 


Rams.     Highest. 


Representatives    of    late    Mr. 
Wilson,   Haymount  (unfed; 

Mr.  H.miiet,  H.irnetlield      .. 

Mr.  Bain,  Legars 

Mr.  Newby  Krascr.  Hayclosc 

Mr.  Caldcr,  Oxenrig  .. 

Mr.  Nisbct,  Lambden 

Mr.  Lumsden,  Mousen 

Mr.  G.  Hall,  Downham 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Grahamslau- 

Mr.  Simson,  Blainslie 


No. 

7S 
70 
30 
17 

25 

45 
30 
12 

36 


l  s-   d. 

21  O  O 
17  O  O 

22  IO  O 
14  3  O 

12  IO  O 
27  O  O 

13  5  o 
16  15  O 
32  O  o 
27  o  o 


Average, 


£  s.  d. 


11  10 

9  8 
13  13 
9  18 

6  8 
10  17 

7  ° 

8  6 


Ring  No.  3. 
Auctioneers — Messrs.  Fairbairn  &  Penny. 
5° 


Mr.  Robeson,  Springwells     .. 

Mr.  Bell,  Linton 

Mr.  James  Laing,  Burton     .. 

Mr.  George  Laing,  Wark 

Mr.  Odder,  Kelloe  Mains     .. 

Lord  Polwarth,  Mertoun 

Mr.  Terrauce,  Sisterp.Uh 

Mr.  Simson,  Courthill 

Mr.  John  Roberton,  Harperton 

Mr.  Purves,  Linton  Bumfoot. 

Mr.  Hume,  Wormerlaw 

Mr.  R.  Kay,  Linton- Bankhead 

Miss  Stark,  Mellendean 

Mr.  Wotherspoon,  Spotsmains 

Mr.  G.  Hogarth,  Eccles  Tofts 


17  10 

31  o 

24  o 

34  o 

13  10 

195  o 

31  o 

22    IO 

24  O 

25  o 

26  O 
i<3  o 
85  O 


8     3 


H 
C'7 


9 

15  9  9 
12  8  11 
6    0 

•     3  3a 

44  15  aj 

11  16  4 

9  14  8J 

9  14  10 

15     2  3 

10  12  1 

9  11  o 

21    17      2£ 

7  15  10 


Ring  No.  4.— Half-bred  Rams. 
Auctioneers— Messrs,  Davidson,  Oliver  &  Atkinson. 


Mr.  J.  Mark,  Craigcnd 
Mr.  W.  L.  BlaiKie,    Holydcan 
Mr.  Archibald,  Glengelt 
Mr.  Elliot,  Hindhope 
Dr.    Marshall,   Chat  ton  Park, 
Belford  


7  9  7 
3  "  3 
5  5  2 
620 

10     8     5 


Border  Leicesters.  — ■  At  Mr.  Lee's  sale  at 
Marvingston  last  week,  the  stock  comprised  above 
500  sheep.  A  shearling  ram  was  knocked  down 
to  Sir  George  Dunbar,  Caithness,  at  the  price  of  £$i. 
Another  at ^31  to  Mr.  Primrose,  Saughland,  followed; 
the  prize  shearling  ram  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Castlemains,  for  ,£143.  Out  of  the  other 
shearling  rams  which  followed,  one  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Bolham,  Stamford,  for  £2$ ;  another  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  at  £4$.  The  2-shear 
1st  prize  ram  at  the  Highland  Society's  show  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Bolham,  Stamford,  for  ^32  ;  and 
3-shear  ram  by  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington,  for  ^3 
The  tup  lambs,  which  followed  the  rams,  realised 
capital  prices.  Among  the  higher  priced  purchases 
made  were  lambs  sold  to  Lord  Polwarth,  at  ^34  ;  Si: 
George  Dunbar,  at  £1$  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Whittingham 
at  £13  ioj.  and  £\l  ;  Mr.  Purves,  Linton  Bumfoot. 
at  ^"12  10s. ;  Mr.  Brack,  Duncanlaw,  at  j£i2;  and 
Mr.  Smith,  Castlemains,  at  ^10.  The  ewe  laws, 
excepting  for  the  best  lots,  were  scarcely  such  a  brisk 
demand — the  prices  ranging  from  £2  to  £9  10s.  Mr. 
Livingstone,  Lermonth,  was  likewise  a  large  purchaser 
of  gimmers — securing  for  ^"21  each  a  pen  of  five  very 
fine  sheep,  which  had  taken  prizes  at  the  Highland 
Society  and  other  shows  ;  while  another  capital  pen 
went  to  Soutra  Mains  at  £12  10s.  The  first  pen  of 
five  ewes  were  knocked  down  to  Lord  Polwarth  at 
£\l  each,  the  remainder  of  the  lots  fetching  from 
^3  2s.  6d.  to  £&  $s.  An  entire  clearance  of  the  stock 
exposed  was  effected.  We  believe  the  result  of  the 
sale  fully  met  the  expectation  of  the  exposer — 
realising  a  gross  total  of  £360?  i$s. 

Shropshires. — At  Mr.  Bradburne's  annual  sale  at 
Pipe  Place,  the  demand  ruled  brisk  throughout  at  from 
40,  38,  35,  28,  24,  20,  down  to  8  gs.  Only  three 
sheep  made  under  10  gs.- — one  of  them  being  let — and 
the  average  was  as  near  as  possible  £ij  each. 

The  largest  sale  ever  held  in  Birmingham  was 

that  of  Thursday  of  last  week,  when  Messrs.  Lythall  & 
Clarke  offered  nearly  300  rams  and  1 100  ewes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices  realised  : — 


Rams.  Highest  Price. 


Mr.  E.  Lythall 
Mr.  T.  Nock 
Mr.  W.  Yates 
Lord  Wenlock 
Lord  Sudeley 
T.  Pulley,  Esq. 
Sir.  Firmstone 
Captain  Hatherall 
Earl  of  Zedand 
T.  Jowitt,  Esq. 
Mr.  S.  Ashton 


£ 

J. 

20 

17 

T7 

IO 

52 

10 

16 

21 

O 

IO 

24 

3 

II 

IO 

IO 

27 

53 

11 

9 

11 

11 

8 

11 

11 

2 

12 

12 

8 

11 

11 

9 

14 

14 

Average. 


10  15 
16  16 
10  10 
■3  II 
7  7 
27  0 


II  11 
8  18 


THE  GREAT  SEWAGE  QUESTION 

Is  advancing — people  talk  about  it  now.  Thirty 
years  ago  its  discussion  was  deemed  nasty  and  indecent. 
This  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
source  of  vexation  and  anxiety  to  many  municipalities, 
who  are  floundering  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
best  plan  (among  the  many)  of  utilising  it.  Great 
mistakes  have  already  been  made,  and  much  loss  and 
disappointment  has  ensued.  All  this  is  a  good  sign, 
for  ultimately  the  true  solution  will  be  found.  One 
result  is  certain— it  will  ultimately  go  on  to  and  into 
the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
human  and  animal  food.  I 


The  London  sewage  has  been  already  a  "  big  job," 
costing  several  millions  sterling  to  carry  it  to  waste  in 
our  noble  Thames.  More  millions  will  be  required  to 
divert  it  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  for  no  reasonable 
person  can  believe  that  it  is  always  to  go  into  the 
river,  and  ultimately  impede  its  traffic.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  as  to  its  proper  destination  in  the 
Rivers  Commissioners'  report,  but  who  is  to  do  it? 
Farmers  know  the  value  of  the  deposits  from  4,000,000 
of  sheep,  which  is  about  the  quantity  (rom  our  London 
population.  They  also  know  that  the  manure  of  the 
farm  is  on  an  average  less  than  that  from  four  sheep  to 
every  acre  annually,  and  that  such  manure  is  washed 
into  the  soil  by  an  average  rainfall  of  26  inches,  or 
2600  tons  of  water  per  acre.  But  then  Nature  provides 
this  2600  tons  of  water  without  the  cost  of  pumping  or 
conveyance,  and  man  has  only  to  drain  the  land  to 
permit  the  surplus  to  pass  away  after  filtration. 
But  the  manure  of  four  town  sheep  is  mixed  with 
only  about  240  instead  of  2600  tons  of  water  per  acre, 
including  rainfall  and  water  supply,  and  it  thus  really 
becomes  a  question  of  pumping  or  elevating  and  con- 
veying 240  tons  to  each  acre,  or  multiplying  that  quan- 
tity by  as  many  sheep  and  as  many  tons  of  water  as 
may  be  considered  most  profitable. 

The  evidence  of  hydraulic  engineers  before  Lord 
Robert  Montague's  committee  proved  that  the  cost  of 
raising  1000  tons  of  sewage  300  feet  high  was  only 
13J.  to  us.  No  doubt  that  cost  would  now  be  some 
40  per  cent,  greater  on  account  of  the  increased  price 
of  coal  and  iron  and  labour.  But  still  it  is  a  very 
small  cost.  No  doubt  very  inferior  and  unsuitable 
machinery  has  been  too  often  erected,  and  this  esti- 
mate vastly  exceeded,  for  want  of  sound  engineering 
knowledge. 

The  pumps  at  Crossness  have  no  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  whole  rainfall  and  water  supply  of  London  and  its 
suburbs  south  of  the  Thames,  even  during  heavy  rain- 
falls, and  the  pumps  at  Plaistow  raise  all  the  sewage 
and  rainfall  from  the  low  level  sewer  north  of  the 
Thames. 

But  the  real  question  is  not  about  raising  the  sewage, 
but  where  is  it  to  go  to  ?  and  whose  land  is  to  receive 
it  ?  Of  course  when  that  knotty  point  is  settled,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Nature  must  be  consulted,  and 
that  alternate  wet  and  dry  periods  must  be  accorded 
to  the  growing  crops,  the  supply  being  so  adjusted  as 
not  to  affect  injuriously  our  springs  and  water  supply. 
At  present  heavy  dressings  of  rich  manure  and  artificial 
manure  (guano  especially),  are  washed  into  the 
farmer's  lands,  and  no  one  grumbles  or  complains 
about  infected  watercourses. 

Surely  town  sewage  could  be  equally  innocuously 
employed,  but  then  the  stiff  clays  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  so  dry  as  to  crack  deeply,  or  the  manure  would 
pass  unfiltered  to  the  drains. 

The  market  gardens  and  fields  around  London 
receive  immense  dressings  of  the  most  disgusting 
manure,  but  nobody  complains,  because  the  rank  and 
rapidly  grown  vegetables  that  we  consume  appropriate 
and  re-convert  it  into  our  food.  Say  what  we  may, 
we  cannot  have  a  proper  and  continuous  supply  of  food 
unless  the  elements  of  that  food  after  consumption  are 
duly  returned  to  the  soil,  and  as  we  consume  some 
,£60,000,000  of  foreign  food  annually,  the  result  of 
that  consumption  ought  greatly  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  our  soil  were  it  properly  utilised. 

The  farmers  of  England  require  no  company  to 
prepare  and  manipulate  their  animal  sewage,  and  in 
the  matter  of  town  sewage  only  a  common  grating  or 
strainer  is  required. 

The  good  people  of  Glasgow  expended  a  million  of 
money  to  lay  a  4  feet  diameter  iron  pipe  from  Loch 
Katrine,  which  is  40  miles  distant,  and  200  feet  above 
Glasgow  ;  so  that  with  a  fall  of  5  feet  per  mile,  they 
get  22-  millions  of  gallons  of  pure  water  daily,  and  in 
cases  of  fire  they  have  only  to  attach  the  hose  to  the 
hydrant  and  the  jet  stream  will  go  over  the  highest 
building  in  the  city.  If  this  were  a  case  of  conveying 
sewage,  what  a  breadth  of  land  might  be  manured  by 
tapping  the  main  pipe  at  suitable  intervals  !  So  it  will 
ultimately  be  with  the  sewage  of  London  and  our  other 
great  cities.  Sewage  is  as  good  for  grain  crops  as  for 
all  other  crops  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  of 
applying  it  and  quantity  put  on.  I  can  speak  prac- 
tically in  this  matter.  *  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  Sept. 


OUR  FOOD  PROSPECTS. 
It  wanted  nothing  but  the  almost  incessant  rain — 
and  such  heavy  rain  too — of  the  last  month  to  confirm 
the  conjectures  of  those  prophets  who  had  taken  the 
lowest  estimate  of  our  harvest.  We  thought  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Scott  was  talking  rather  wildly  when  in 
his  first  estimate,  a  month  ago,  he  put  the  yield  of  this 
year  at  "  2  bush,  under  an  average  crop,  or  say  28  bush, 
an  acre."  Now  we  doubt  very  much  whether  an 
"  average  "  crop  should  be  taken  as  30  bush.  It  may 
be  a  sort  of  mean  between  a  good  crop  and  a  bad  one, 
but  our  impression  is  that  the  years  which  fall  below 
the  standard  are  more  numerous  than  those  that  are 
above  it,  and  that  on  a  series  of  10  or  20  years  30  bush, 
to  the  acre  is  not  an  average  that  is  maintained.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  28  bush,  to  the  acre  was  far 
too  high  an  estimate  for  the  average  of  this  year's  crop. 

*  See  my  evidence  before  Dr.   Brady's  House  of  Commons' 
Committee. 
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What  struck  us  very  forcibly  on  reading  the  elaborate 
returns  published  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  on  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Scott's  letter  appeared  in  the  Times, 
was  that  not  only  were  61  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total 
of  257  returns,  "below  average,"  whilst  only  a  trifle 
over  4  per  cent,  were  "  above  "  average,  but  nearly  all 
the  good  returns  were  from  the  light  lands  or  referred 
to  spring-sown  corn,  and  neither  of  these  form  the 
strength  of  our  Wheat  harvest.  We  were,  therefore, 
much  more  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Sanderson's  esti- 
mate, which  appeared  a  few  days  later,  putting  the 
estimated  average  at  24  bush,  per  acre.  This  lias  no 
doubt  been  exceeded  in  the  forward  counties,  where  the 
farmers  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  their  crops 
housed  before  this  glut  of  rain  set  in  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  considerable  loss  must  now  be 
added  to  the  deficient  yield  over  the  many  thousand 
acres  of  heavy  land  which  were  doing  badly  enough 
before,  and  Mr.  Scott  now  revises  his  estimate,  and 
puts  22  bush,  as  the  average  yield  instead  of  28, 
though  he  considers  that  another  bushel  may  be  added 
for  the  extra  weight  of  the  grain  which  has  threshed 
out  3  lb.  ever  the  standard  weight  of  60  lb.  to  the 
bushel,  a  hope  which  has  small  chance  of  being 
realised,  so  far  as  all  the  later  part  of  the  crop  is  con- 
cerned. The  first-fruits  of  a  harvest,  carried  from  field 
to  market,  will  generally  weigh  up  better  than  later 
samples,  especially  in  such  a  season  as  this,  when  it  is 
only  the  early  fields  that  have  had  the  advantage  of 
ripening  in  the  hot  sun,  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
production  of  first-rate  quality. 

In  the  matter  of  breadth,  both  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Sanderson  were  very  wide  of  the  mark  :  the  former 
put  his  estimate  of  the  area  under  Wheat  at  3,300,000 
acres  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  latter  put  it  at 
3,040,000  acres  (;.  e.t  20  per  cent,  below  the  average, 
which  is  taken  at  3,800,000  acres),  whereas  the  pre- 
liminary returns  just  published — which  though  not 
absolutely  correct  are  seldom  very  far  wrong — give  an 
acreage  of  3,490,392  acres  in  Great  Britain  alone  ;  to 
this  we  must  add  some  220,000  acres  for  Ireland, 
making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  3,710,000. 
This,  even  at  22  bush,  to  the  acre,  gives  us  an  addition 
of  1,127,500  qr.  of  Wheat,  the  whole  of  which  is  avail- 
able for  food,  the  seed  having  been  deducted  before, 
and  represents  a  gain  of,  say,  -63,400,000  to  the  British 
farmer. 

So  much  for  estimates,  which  are  never  very  trust- 
worthy at  the  best,  but  with  regard  to  this  yield  of 
22  bush,  to  the  acre,  which  we  fear  is  all  that  we  can 
safely  reckon  upon  over  at  least  four-fifths  of  our  Wheat 
area,  it  is  a  very  serious  affair.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
poor  outcome  in  these  days,  when  our  more  enthu- 
siastic farmers  are  dreaming  pleasant  dreams  of 
doubling  our  crops  under  the  combined  influence  of 
steam-cultivation  and  tenant-right,  and  once  more 
feeding  our  people  on  home-grown  Wheat. 

The  idea  of  doubling  our  crops  is  one  that  has  often 
been  hinted  at  as  a  possibility  even  by  such  practical 
men  as  Lord  Derby,  but  it  is  an  idea  that  is  much 
more  easy  to  talk  about  in  a  jaunty  way  at  a  public 
meeting  than  to  carry  out  in  the  field.  As  a  figure  of 
speech  merely  expressing  in  a  general  way  that  if  the 
tenant  had  protection  for  his  capital,  liberty  to  make 
the  best  of  his  land,  no  game  to  destroy  his  crops,  and 
so  on,  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  does,  the  assertion  is  all  very  well  j  but  if  it  be 
really  meant  that  all  our  people  could  be  fed  on  British 
Wheat,  the  statement  is  one  of  those  wild  assertions 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  few  simple  figures. 

Let  us  apply  such  a  test.  Our  annual  consumption 
of  Wheat  is  at  present  22,000,000  qr.,  of  which, 
with  a  fair  crop  and  an  average  breadth  sown,  we 
grow  about  14,000,000  of  our  own.  Deducting  the 
seed  for  next  year's  crop  we  have  13,000,000  qr. 
available  for  food.  If,  therefore,  we  have  an  average 
harvest,  we  require  9,000,000  qr.  from  abroad,  rising 
above  or  falling  below  that  amount  according  as  our 
Ciop  is  below  or  above  the  usual  yield.  In  the  food 
y  a%  from  the  harvest  of  1872  to  that  of  1S73,  we  im- 
ported  13,000,000  qr.  and  only  grew  9,000,000,  thus 
exactly  reversing  the  position.  Putting  it  in  another 
way,  we  have  a  population  of  32,000,000,  of  whom,  in 
an  average  season,  we  can  feed  19,000,000  on  Wheat 
of  our  own  growing,  leaving  the  other  13,000,00010 
be  fed  on  foreign  Wheat.  As  our  population  is 
increasing  very  rapidly,  while  our  food-producing  area 
remains  sationary,  this  proportion  of  home-fed  to 
foreign-fed  will  soon  be  equalised.  It  is  already  so, 
and  something  more,  in  such  years  as  this  and  the  last, 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  long  before  any  very 
great  reform  in  our  agricultural  system  has  been  carried 
out,  half-and-half  will  be  our  average  standard  instead 
of  an  exceptional  one.  To  feed  our  people  on  home- 
grown Wheat,  then,  means  that  our  crops  must  be 
everywhere  doubled.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  largely 
increased  yield — we  may  get  that,  but  "largely  in- 
creased "  will  not  do  ;  we  must  have  exactly  double 
the  crops  that  we  get  now.  We  must  get  6  qr.  to  the 
acre  of!  our  worst  land,  and  from  10  to  12  qr.  off  the 
best,  because  bad  and  good  together  must  average 
60  bush,  to  the  acre  on  every  bit  of  wheat  land  in  the 
kingdom,  and  when  we  get  such  crops  as  that,  all  we 
can  say  is,  "may  we  be  there  to  see." 

This  is  of  course  assuming  that  we  are  devoting  to 
Wheat  as  much  land  as  can  be  so  employed  with 
advantage.  Mr.  Mechi  would  no  doubt  like  to  see  the 
poor   pastures  broken    up  and   converted  to   Wheat 


growing,  thus  increasing  our  harvest  by  multiplying 
the  acres  from  which  it  is  produced.  Whence  comes 
it,  then,  that  the  tendency  appears  to  be  rather  the 
other  way,  and  that  the  breadth  under  Wheat,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  completeness  of  the  statistical 
returns,  is  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
(out  of  a  total  of  under  four  millions)  less  than  it  was 
five  years  ago?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  British 
farmer  does  not  know  his  own  business,  but  allows 
wisdom  to  cry  in  the  lanes  of  Tiptree  and  no  man 
regardeth  it  ? 

Doubtless  the  prophet  of  Tiptree  is  right,  and  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  worn-out  pasture 
which  could  be  converted  to  better  use  under  plough, 
but  there  is  not  much  encouragement  so  to  convert 
them  in  the  face  of  all  this  agitation  in  the  labour 
market,  adding  still  further  to  the  feeling  of  inse- 
curity which  attaches  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
agriculture. 

Of  talking  and  writing  about  agricultural  improve- 
ment we  have  abundance.  One  cannot  take  up  an 
agricultural  paper  without  reading  capital  speeches  at 
dinners,  or  excellent  papers  read  at  Farmers'  Clubs 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  ;  everybody  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ;  landlords 
are  liberal  {in  public  at  any  rate),  and  tenants  are 
enterprising  and  intelligent ;  and  yet  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  year  of  grace  1S73  with  our  people  clamouring 
because  they  cannot  get  meat  at  less  than  $d.  to  lod. 
per  pound,  and  with  a  miserable  outcome  of  22  bush, 
to  the  acre  on  our  Wheat  land  ;  whilst  a  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  shows  us  that  ever  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1S46  our  importations 
of  Wheat  have  been  steadily  advancing.  Grouping  the 
years  together  in  sets  of  five,  so  that  the  influence  of 
individual  good  or  bad  harvests  may  be  lost,  we  find 
the  growth  to  be  tolerably  uniform,  after  the  first  five 
years  in  which  the  trade  had  hardly  established 
itself.     The  imports  stand  thus  : — 

1847 — 51  . .        . ,        . .        . .  19,000,000  cwt. 

1852 — 56  . .        . .        ..        . .  20,000,000    ,, 

1857—61 25,500,000    „ 

1862 — 66  . .        ..         . .         . .  33,000,000    ,, 

1867 — 71  . .         . .         . .         . .  39,200,000    ,, 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  above  Table,  which 
we  have  compiled  for  their  special  use,  leaving  it  to 
their  intelligence  to  detect  the  keenness  of  its  satire 
upon  the  agricultural  talk  above  referred  to.  Any 
words  of  ours  would  only  blunt  its  point.  Wilts  and 
Gloucestershire  Standard. 


THE  DISPOSAL   OF   TOWN  SEWAGE. 

[The  following  discussion  took  place  on  this'subject  before  the 
British  Association,  at  Bradford,  on  Monday.] 

Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  C.E.,  brought  up  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  Sewage, 
re-appointed  atBtighton.  Itconsisted  of  Mr.  Grantham, 
Professor  Corfield,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  W.  Hope,  and 
Professor  A.  W.  Williamson,  who  had  attended  the 
meetings  ;  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Leach,  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  who  had  not 
attended.  The  committee  had  continued  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  for  which  it  was  more  particularly  ap- 
pointed— namely,  the  examination  of  the  typical  case 
of  sewage  farming  at  Breton's  Farm,  near  Romford. 
An  analysis  of  the  soil  of  the  farm  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Further  examination  had  been  made 
of  the  sewage  farm  at  Earlswood,  with  more  satis- 
factory results  than  formerly.  Whitbread's  process 
had  been  considered.  It  is  being  carried  on  largely 
at  Enfield,  where  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
further  investigation.  The  committee's  funds  being 
nearly  exhausted,  they  present  a  resume'  of  the  results 
of  their  labours,  prepared  by  Professor  Corfield.  The 
Parliamentary  return  relating  to  sewage  farms  would 
be  valuable  if  exact,  but  it  does  not  separate  capital 
from  working  expenses,  nor  the  cost  of  land  from  that 
of  works. 

Mr.  Hope  presented  the  report  on  Breton's  Farm, 
Romford,  and  stated  that  the  systematic  observations 
hitherto  carried  on  had  been  continued  and  summarised 
in  similar  Tables,  bearing  the  same  numbers  as  last  year. 
Many  of  the  results,  thus  contrasted,  are  very  instruc- 
tive ;  but  Tables,  although  themselves  only  summaries, 
are  so  voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  them.  The  point  of  chief  importance  was 
that  effluent  water  was  slightly  purer,  thus  exploding 
the  idea  that  land  becomes  "sick"  of  sewage.  An 
analysis  of  samples  of  the  soil  taken  in  April,  1S53,  at 
the  same  part  of  the  farm  as  the  samples  were  taken 
for  analysis  in  1 870,  prior  to  the  application  of  any 
sewage,  showed  very  appreciable  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  which  valuable 
manures  were  almost,  indeed  practically,  absent  in  the 
same  soil  in  1870.  The  committee  also  found  that  the 
population  of  Romford  had  been  largely  overstated  by 
the  Local  Board,  and  that  instead  of  between  7000  and 
8000  persons  feeding  the  sewers,  there  were  only  about 
4600  persons  in  all.  This,  of  course,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  agricultural  results,  and  among 
other  things  gave  the  important  and  new  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  this  town  the  sewage  of  the  population, 
including,  of  course,  kitchen  and  washhouse  slops,  and 
that  due  to  horses  and  to  live  stock  on  market  days, 
contained  13  lb.  to  14  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  head  per 
annum.     Professor  Corfield  recapitulated  the  contents 


of  all  the  reports  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
committee,  and  said  they  had  come  to  conclusions, 
which  were  substantially  as  follows  : — 1st,  All  con- 
servancy plans,  including  heap  and  cesspool  systems, 
dry-ash  and  dry-earth  closets,  pail  closets,  &c,  are 
quite  incompetent  as  solutions  of  the  general  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  refuse  matters  of  a  population  ; 
they  only  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  liquid  manure. 
Towns  which  resort  to  one  of  them  require  to  be 
sewered,  and  the  sewage  requires  to  be  purified.  The 
manure  produced  is  in  all  cases  (excepting  that  of 
simple  pails  or  tubs,  where  no  extraneous  materials  are 
added)  poor,  and  will  only  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  to 
a  short  distance,  that  produced  by  the  dry-earth  system 
being,  even  after  the  earth  has  been  used  three  times 
over,  merely  a  good  garden  mould.  Moreover,  these 
plans  all  violate  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Sanitary  Laws,  which  is  that  all  refuse  matters 
which  are  liable  to  become  injurious  to  health 
should  be  removed  instantly,  and  then  be  dealt 
with  afterwards.  With  all  these  plans  it  is  an 
obvious  advantage,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to 
keep  the  refuse  about  the  premises  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  use  of  deodorants  of  various  sorts, 
or  even  of  disinfectants,  proves  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  that  these  systems  all  depend  upon  a  fallacious 
principle.  They  should  therefore  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  and  only  resorted  to  as  temporary 
expedients  or  with  small  populations  in  very  excep- 
tional instances.  2d.  The  water-carriage  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  sound  principle  of 
removing  all  the  refuse  matters  at  once  and  in  the 
cheapest  possible  manner  by  gravitation,  and  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  in  all  but  the  most  exceptional  cases. 
The  opinion  of  the  committee  that  all  sewers  should  be 
made  of  impervious  materials,  and  that  separate  drains 
to  dry  the  subsoils  should  be  constructed  where  neces- 
sary, has  already  been  most  emphatically  expressed. 
The  freest  possible  ventilation  of  sewers,  house  drains, 
and  soil  pipes,  in  order  to  prevent  accumulation  of  foul 
air,  is  also  essential.  With  regard  to  utilisation  of 
sewage,  the  committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  precipitation  processes  which  it  has  examined  are 
all  incompetent,  and  necessarily  so,  to  effect  more  than 
a  separation  of  small  parts  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  sewage,  and  that  only  a  partial  purification  is 
effected  by  them.  Some  of  them  may,  however,  be 
useful  as  methods  of  effecting  a  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sewage  sludge.  The  upward- 
filtration  process  only  effects  a  clarification  of  the  sew- 
age, and  is  therefore  no  solution  of  the  question. 
Weare's  charcoal  filtration  process,  as  carried  on  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent  Workhouse,  did  not  give  satisfactory 
results,  the  effluent  water  being  in  effect  weak  sewage ; 
an  opportunity  will,  however,  soon  be  given  for  an 
examination  of  this  process  in  a  modified  form  on  a 
much  larger  scale  at  Bradford,  and  under  more  favour- 
able conditions.  Intermittent  downward  filtration 
through  soil  has  been  shown  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  to 
afford  a  means  of  purifying  the  sewage  under  favour- 
able conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  method 
of  utilisation,  except  to  a  partial  extent,  as  the  investi- 
gation made  by  the  committee  showed  that  the  effluent 
water  contained  as  much  nitrogen  as  was  originally  in 
solution  in  the  sewage,  but  mainly  as  nitric  acid, 
instead  of  as  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  will  prove  useful,  as  an 
adjunct  to  irrigation  cannot  conveniently  be  got.  By  pro- 
perly conducted  sewage  irrigation,  a  solution  is  afforded 
to  the  question  of  sewage  utilisation.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  a  precipitation  process  or  some  clarifying 
process  may  be  found  useful  in  all  instances.  It  is 
essential  that  the  land  should  be  well  underdrained,  and 
that  the  sewage  should  all  pass  through  the  soil,  and 
not  merely  over  it  ;  otherwise,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
will  only  occasionally  be  satisfactorily  purified.  The 
catchwater — or,  as  the  committee  term  it,  the  "super- 
saturation  " — principle  is  not  defensible,  either  on 
agricultural,  chemical,  or  sanitary  principles.  An 
irrigation  farm  should,  therefore,  carry  out  intermittent 
downward  filtration  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  sewage 
may  be  always  thoroughly  purified,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  maximum  of  utilisation  is  obtained.  It  is 
certain  that  all  kinds  of  crops  may  be  grown  with 
sewage,  so  that  the  farmer  can  grow  such  as  he  can 
best  sell.  Nevertheless,  the  staple  crops  must  be  cattle 
food,  with  occasional  crops  of  corn  ;  and  it  is  also 
certain,  from  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  that  it  has  become 
very  much  richer,  and  that  the  manurial  constituents  of 
the  sewage  accumulate  in  it.  Cattle  should  be  fed  on 
the  farm,  which  leads  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  milk,  the  great  daidcrata  of  the 
population  producing  the  sewage.  Thus,  the  system 
of  farming  must  be  specialised,  and  capital  concen- 
trated, the  absence  of  which  conditions  has  proved  a 
great  barrier  to  the  satisfactory  practical  solution 
of  the  sewage  question.  The  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  trace  any  ill  effects  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  living  around  sewage  farms,  even  when 
badly  conducted,  nor  is  there  any  proof  whatever 
that  vegetables  grown  thereon  are  in  any  way  inferior 
to  those  grown  with  other  manure.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  such  vegetables  are 
perfectly  suited  for  the  food  of  man  anil  beast,  and  that 
the  milk  given  by  cows  fed  on  sewage  grass  is  per- 
fectly wholesome.  Thus,  Mr.  Dyke,  medical  officer  of 
health  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  states  that  since  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  milk  from  the  cows  fed   on  irrigated 
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grass,  the  children's  mortality  has  decreased  from  4S, 
50,  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  to  only  39  per 
cent.,  and  that,  so  far  from  diarrhcea  having  been 
made  more  prevalent  by  the  use  of  sewaged  Cabbages, 
"last  year  the  Registrar-General  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  diarrhcea  was  less  prevalent  in^  Merthyr 
than  in  any  place  in  England  and  Wales,"  and  he 
expressed  his  belief  in  "the  perfect  salubrity  of  the 
vegetable  food  so  grown."  With  regard  to  the 
assumption  which  has  been  made  that  entozoic  disease 
would  be  propagated  by  irrigation,  all  the  evidence 
that  the  committee  has  been  able  to  collect,  and  more 
especially  the  positive  facts  obtained  by  experiments, 
are  against  such  an  idea,  and  the  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  such  disease  will  certainly  not  be  more 
readily  propagated  by  sewage  irrigation  than  by  the 
use  of  human  refuse  as  manure  in  any  other  way,  and 
probably  less  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  not  allow- 
ing the  animals  to  graze,  but  always  having  the  grass 
cut  and  earned  to  them. 

Mr.  M'Gowen,  Town  Clerk  of  Bradford,  then  read 
his  paper.  Vindicating  local  authorities  from  the  im- 
putation of  supineness  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  insisting  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  willing 
to  incur  any  reasonable  trouble  or  expense,  he  urged 
that  the  difficulty  consists  in  perplexity  as  to  the  pro- 
per course.  The  growth  of  population  and  the  evils 
arising  from  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements  compelled 
the  Government  some  30  years  ago  to  take  action,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Board 
^f  Health,  followed  by  the  Public  Health  Acts.  A 
system  of  drainage  for  towns  was  found  indispensable, 
and  the  natural  watercourses  affording  the  readiest 
available  means  of  outlet,  they  were  allowed  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  quantity  of  fluid  refuse 
being  thus  discharged  direct  into  the  streams,  they 
became  polluted,  and  owners  of  property  affected 
sought  protection  from  the  Courts  of  Equity.  In  vain 
the  local  authorities  pleaded  their  difficulties ;  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  sanctioned,  if  not  ordered, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Government ;  that  if  the  out- 
lets of  the  sewage  were  stoppped  there  would  be 
pestilence  in  the  towns.  The  Courts  looked  only 
to  the  case  of  the  complainant,  and  uniformly 
enjoined  that  the  sewage  should  not  be  so  dis- 
charged as  to  injure  the  property  in  question. 
The  defendants  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  if 
after  efforts  honestly  made  under  the  best  advice,  and 
regardless  of  expense,  the  remedy  they  adopt  fails, 
some  other  remedy  has  to  be  sought  for.  In  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  the  complaint  of  one  owner  of 
property  brings  an  injunction,  and  the  complaint  of 
another  owner  of  property  (Sir  R.  Peel)  induces  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  the  means  of  relief.  One  owner  of 
property  will  exercise  considerable  forbearance,  another 
none.  Some  landowners  admit  that  as  their  estates 
have  been  immensely  augmented  in  value  by  the 
growth  of  neighbouring  industries  the  inconvenience 
of  having  a  stream  spoilt  must  be  accepted  by  way  of 
set-off.  Others  are  willing  to  receive  all  the  advan- 
tages, at  the  same  time  claiming  protection  against  any 
inconvenience  ;  and  one  Corporation  is  thrown  into 
Chancery,  while  another  remains  undisturbed,  though 
equally  offending.  The  Home  Office  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  and  report.  The  modes  of 
purification  adopted  soon  fell  into  the  systems  of 
sewage  farming,  of  precipitation,  of  irrigation,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  and  the  Commission  found 
some  experience  ready  to  its  hand.  It  had  collected 
a  valuable  body  of  information  when  difficulties  arose 
among  the  members,  and  they  were  superseded,  but 
not  until  they  had  parcelled  out  the  places  inspected  by 
them  into  natural  watersheds,  which  they  suggested 
should  form  separate  districts,  or  be  grouped  together 
for  sewage  management.  A  second  Commission 
reviewed  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  The  chairman, 
Sir  William  Denison,  did  not  live  to  complete  his  task, 
but  reports  were  presented,  one  of  which  embodied  a 
series  of  recommendations  intended  to  form  a  standard 
of  purity  for  rivers  and  streams,  this  standard  being 
comprised  in  nine  propositions  now  humourously 
known  as  Dr.  Frankland's  "Cat-o'-nine-tails."  The 
Commissioners'  leaning  was  in  favour  of  irrigation,  but 
they  contented  themselves  with  a  suggestion  that  sew- 
age should  be  sent  over  the  land,  and  with  working 
out  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  first  Commission  in 
favour  of  preventing  solids  and  pollutions  from  getting 
into  the  streams  at  all.  This  plan  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  manufacturer  could  comply  with 
the  recommendation  by  appliances  to  be  used  at  his 
own  premises,  an  assumption  perfectly  correct  as  to 
some  instances,  but  vehemently  denied  as  to  many  of 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  country.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  sought,  in  1872,  to  give 
effect  to  the  report  by  his  Public  Health  Bill.  The  Bill 
dealt  with  the  sewage  difficulty  in  a  summary  manner 
by  forbidding  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter,  or  any 
filthy  or  noxious  water,  or  washings  of  manufactories, 
or  other  polluting  liquid,  to  flow  or  be  carried  into 
any  stream  or  watercourse.  This  was  simply  impossible 
of  execution,  and  a  saving  clause  provided  exemption 
in  respect  of  excessive  rainfall  and  storm  waters,  or 
where  the  best  practicable  means  of  prevention  or 
purification  had  been  used,  or  where  the  nuisance  was 
trivial  or  inappreciable.  After  discussing  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  affecting  manufacturers,  Mr. 
M'Gowen  remarked  that  in  some  instances  the  parties 


discharging  enormous  quantities  of  refuse  had  no  room 
for  purifying  works  on  their  premises.  At  Bradford, 
Messrs.  Armitage  use  284,000  galls,  of  water  daily  ; 
Messrs.  Ingham,  500,000  galls.;  Messrs.  Smith, 
788,000  galls. ;  Messrs.  Ripley,  1, 300,000  galls. ;  Messrs. 
Lister  take  104,000  galls,  of  water  daily  from  the  Cor- 
poration, besides  the  water  from  their  own  wells  and 
the  catchment  from  1 1  acres,  their  works  being  yet 
unfinished.  None  of  these  firms  have  vacant  space  on 
which  to  purify  such  enormous  quantities.  Mr.  Crookes 
proposed  to  deal  with  cases  like  these  by  requiring  the 
parties  to  combine  and  carry  off  their  refuse  waters 
by  artificial  means  to  some  other  suitable  place,  and 
there  to  purify.  It  was  difficult  to  see  that  any 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  that  arrangement 
over  that  which  was  suggested  by  the  Conservancy 
Bill  ;  and  there  were  these  important  disadvantages  : 
Firstly,  the  above  works  are  situated  at  different  parts 
of  the  borough  ;  next  the  water-takers  below  the  works 
where  Mr.  Crookes  would  draw  off  would  lose  the 
water  by  having  it  abstracted  from  the  stream  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  cost  would  be  found  exceedingly  oppressive 
on  individual  proprietors.  The  towns  in  question  are 
dependent  for  their  prosperity  on  the  success  of  manu- 
factures, and  therefore  ought  not  to  object  to  provide 
the  latter  with  every  reasonable  facility  for  carrying  on 
business.  After  discussing  a  local  scheme,  Mr. 
M'Gowen  said  : — Those  who  are  earnest  in  the  matter, 
and  are  animated,  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public 
health  in  preference  to  the  success  of  any  pet  doctrine, 
should  bear  in  mind  the  responsibilities  they  incur  in 
pressing  forward  impracticable  measures.  Admitting 
the  fitness  of  sewage  farming,  properly  conducted,  for 
suitable  places,  there  must  remain  enormous  districts  in 
area  and  population  where  the  liquid  refuse  must  be 
cleansed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  outfall.  To 
work  out  this  task  effectually  mechanical  appliances 
are  indispensable.  But  it  is  to  the  chemist  we  must 
look  for  the  perfection  of  the  undertaking,  especially  as 
enabling  the  operation  to  be  conducted  inofiensively, 
so  as  to  destroy  smell  ;  effectually,  as  to  speedy  con- 
solidation of  products,  so  as  to  admit  of  removal  pro- 
fitably, so  as  to  concentrate  the  fertilising  agents ; 
and  satisfactorily,  as  to  effluent  waters.  If  sewage 
farming  on  a  large  scale  is  the  proper  thing,  we  may 
fairly  ask  why  the  Board  of  Works  has  not  carried  out 
the  famous  Essex  reclamation  scheme  ;  or,  if  precipita- 
tion or  filtration  be  good,  why  they  have  not  applied 
it  round  Abbey  Mills,  at  Plumstead  Marsh,  with  all 
the  advantages  incident  to  having  the  highest  engineer- 
ing, mechanical,  chemical,  legal,  and  scientific  skill 
ready  at  command  ?  The  fact  that  no  attempt  is  made 
by  such  a  powerful  authority,  under  such  favourable 
auspices,  to  ascertain  whether  mere  domestic  sewage 
on  a  large  scale  can  be  successfully  dealt  with  so  as  to 
yield  profit  and  avoid  fouling  streams  is  an  argument, 
not  that  other  towns  with  infinitely  greater  difficulties 
should  go  unchallenged,  but  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  reasonable  consideration  ;  that  rash  inter- 
ference should  be  avoided  ;  that  due  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  manufacturing  interests  ;  and  that,  as  at- 
tempted by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Conservancy  Bill,  the 
Government  should  endeavour  to  promote  amicable 
co-operation  among  the  parlies  interested,  in  prefer- 
ence to  legislating  recklessly  or  harshly,  or  thrusting 
down  the  throats  of  honest  people  dogmas  which,  after 
enormous  expenditure  and  infinite  discomfort,  may 
prove  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Stanford  had  tried  the  process  of  filtration 
through  charcoal  many  years  ago,  and  was  compelled 
to  give  it  up.  He  found  that  the  charcoal  absorbed 
very  little  nitrogen,  and  that  he  could  not  make  the 
process  pay.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  committee  of 
the  Association  had  been  so  far  educated  that  they  had 
now  recommended  a  previous  precipitation,  instead  of 
throwing  the  sewage  upon  the  land  at  once.  He  was 
only  sorry  that,  having  arrived  at  this  result,  they  were 
about  to  close  their  labours. 

Mr.  Hollond  said  the  towns  were  in  the  position 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  sewage  out  of  the  rivers, 
and  they  must  not  put  it  into  them.  It  was  not  fair 
that  a  town  should  not  be  able  to  divert  any  of  the 
water  passing  through  it.  The  landowner  not  only 
claimed  the  water  which  was  put  into  the  river,  but 
claimed  also  that  it  should  be  pure. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  agreed  with  Mr. 
M'Gowan  that  nothing  had  so  puzzled  local  authorities 
as  this  question.  Two  things  seemed  to  be  proved  by 
their  discussion — one  was  that  the  same  system  would 
not  suit  every  place,  and  the  other  was  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  any  system  being  a  financial  success. 
He  asked  whether  the  committee  had  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  required  per 
acre  in  their  scheme. 

Mr.  B.  Latham  said  one  of  the  things  they  had 
been  told  was  that  drainage  should  be  carried  out  in 
every  irrigation  soil,  but  this  had  been  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  in  no  less  than  six  cases  to  which  he  could 
refer.  The  committee  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
laying  down  any  rule  from  the  experience  of  a  single 
farm. 

Mr.  Hope  said  if  drainage  was  necessary  in  ordinary 
land  it  must  be  necessary  in  clay  lands,  and  he  felt  that 
if  Mr.  Latham's  drainage  had  failed  it  was  because  it 
was  done  badly.  In  the  Parliamentary  contest  it  was 
for  no  public  reason  that  the  Sewage  Bill  of  Birming- 
ham failed.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
10,000  acres  would  be  required  for  the  sewage  ofl 


Bradford,  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  such  statements 
were  made,  as  they  were  quite  vague.  He  was  sure  it 
was  only  by  irrigation  that  they  could  solve  the 
difficulty. 

Dr.  Gilbert  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  ma- 
nurial  properties  were  retained  in  the  solid  state> 
but  he  found  that  not  one-fourth  was  retained  in  the 
manure  precipitated.  With  regard  to  the  three- 
fourths  left,  the  only  way  to  purify  it  was  by  irrigation. 

Dr.  Corrold  denied  that  the  committee  had  ever 
suggested  that  effluent  waters  should  be  thrown  on  the 
land  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  suggested  that  percola- 
tion was  the  best  way  of  applying  it. 

Mr.  M'Gowan  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Latham  that 
the  only  way  was  to  wait,  and  not  rush  precipitately 
into  schemes  because  they  had  very  sanguine  men  to 
support  them.  He  hoped  the  idea  would  be  given  up 
of  expecting  to  make  sewage  farms  pay. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  carried  that  the  section 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  committee  for 
another  year. 


WILTSHIRE    WEATHER  PROVERBS. 

Now  that  the  advance  of  education  is  driving  away 
our  folk-lore,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  modern 
literature  is  thrusting  out  of  sight  the  quaint  old  sayings, 
generally  replete  with  wisdom  and  truth,  though  clad 
in  never  so  homely  a  garb,  which  still  linger  in  our 
country  parishes,  it  is  time  for  the  archaeologist  to 
rescue  them  from  oblivion,  and  to  collect  and  store  up 
these  pithy  maxims,  the  result  of  patient  observation  of 
Nature's  prognostics;  and  which  ([  will  venture  to  say), 
being  founded  on  such  true  principles,  are  often  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  the  dicta  of  the  Meteorological 
Society,  with  all  its  delicate  and  sensitive  instruments, 
its  barometers,  its  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  its 
aneroids  and  ozonometers  to  boot :  for  these  may  be 
faulty,  and  deceive  us,  but  Nature  never  errs,  and  if 
we  can  but  read  her  aright,  spreads  out  the  page 
with  undeviating  accuracy.  Now,  the  labourer, 
and,  above  all,  the  shepherd,  employed  all  his 
life  long  on  our  open  Wiltshire  downs  and  fields, 
has  remarkable  opportunities  for  studying  the 
sky,  and  noting  the  signs  of  the  seasons ;  and  I 
have  very  often  been  amazed  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  can  forecast  a  change  in  the  weather, 
when  to  ordinary  eyes  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
alteration  were  apparent  ;  but  this  is  an  instinct 
derived  from  constant  observation,  and  to  a  mind  not 
overburdened  with  many  thoughts  has  become  a  habit 
monopolising  no  small  part  of  his  attention.  It  is  an 
instinct,  too,  which  depends  more  upon  prolonged 
experience  than  abstract  reasoning  ;  and  it  is  an  instinct 
shared,  though  in  still  larger  measure,  by  many 
branches  of  the  animal  and  even  the  vegetable  world, 
beasts  and  birds,  and  insects  and  plants.  Still,  let  us 
be  just  to  the  humble  countryman,  who  is  not  guided 
as  these  latter  are,  by  a  natural  born  instinct  in  regard  to 
the  weather,  any  more  than  his  fellows  are  in  other 
conditions  of  life  ;  but  let  us  allow  him  the  credit  he 
deserves  for  his  careful  and  accurate  observation  on  a 
subject  which  requires  many  years'  experience,  and  no 
little  balancing  of  evidence,  before  an  accurate  verdict 
can  be  arrived  at. 

Weather  Proverbs. — I  proceed  now  to  mention  such 
of  the  proverbs  as  are  in  most  general  use  among  us, 
but  I  would  premise  that  some  of  them  are  common  to 
every  other  county  in  England.  How  true  is  the  well- 
known  saying, 

11  Evening  grey,  and  morning  red, 
Sends  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed  : 
Evening  red,  and  morning  grey, 
Is  the  sure  sign  of  a  very  tine  day. " 
And  this, 

"  Mackerel  sky,  mackerel  sky, 
Never  long  wet,  and  never  long  dry." 
And  this, 

"  Rain  before  seven, 
Fine  before  eleven." 
And  this  again, 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning  ; 
A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight  :  "* 

which  is  only  our  homely  way  of  expressing  the  famous 
lines  of  Byron, 

"  Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life, 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray." 

Then,  again,  how  true  is  the  old  Wiltshire  saying, 

"  When  the  wind  is  north-west, 
The  weather  is  at  the  best ; 
But  if  the  rain  comes  out  of  the  east, 
'Twill  rain  twice  twenty-four  hours  at  the  least." 

These  are  general  proverbs,  applicable  to  all  times  : 
but  we  have  an  unusual  number  of  proverbs  in  Wilt- 
shire which  describe  the  evils  of  too  advanced  vege- 
tation in  a  precocious  spring  ;  indeed,  on  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  the  Wiltshire  weather-proverbs  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  by  far  the  larger  portion  refers 
to  this  fact,  which  is  perhaps  brought  home  to  us  in  our 


"  In  considering  this  prognostic,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  former  case  the  rainbow  will  appear  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  in  the  east. 
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confessedly  cold  county  more  than  elsewhere.     Thus 
for  January  we  have, 


"  If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year." 


And  again, 


For  February, 


"  A  January  spring 
Is  worth  nothing." 


"  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer." 

So,  again,  for  March,  in  true  Wiltshire  language, 

"  As  many  mistises  in  March 
So  many  frostises  in  May  ;  " 

and  the  well-known  adage, 

"  If  March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  it  goes  out  like  a  lamb  ; 
If  it  comes  in  like  a  lamb,  it  goes  out  like  a  lion." 

For  April  again, 

"  A  cold  April 
The  barn  will  fill ;  " 
and  again, 

"  April  showers, 
Bring  summer  flowers." 

And  another,  lauding  the  prolongation  of  the  fierce 
winds  of  March, 

"  When  April  blows  his  horn, 
'Tis  good  for  both  hay  and  corn  ;  " 

while  even  for  May  we  have, 

"  Mist  in  May,  and  heat  in  June, 
Makes  the  harvest  come  right  soon  :  " 

and  again, 

"  Who  doffs  his  coat  on  a  winter's  day, 
Will  gladly  put  it  on  in  May." 

And  for  June, 

"  A  dripping  June 
Brings  all  things  in  tune." 

Every  one  of  these  Wiltshire  proverbs,  relating  to  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  proclaims  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  a  prolonged  winter  and  a  tardy  spring 
bespeak  more  abundant  crops  and  more  assured  plenty 
than  the  pleasanter,  however  unseasonable,  warmth 
which  sometimes  gladdens  our  hearts  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  Nor  is  this  belief  peculiar  to  our  county, 
or  even  to  England  ;  it  is  held  quite  as  much  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  for  the  Italians  have  a  proverb, 
"January  commits  the  faults,  and  May  bears  the 
blame  ;  "  and  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Spain,  "  A  year 
of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty."  Moreover,  that  such  pre- 
mature mildness  of  the  seasons  does  not  in  reality 
advance  vegetation  everybody  who  possesses  a  garden 
knows  to  his  cost ;  and  here,  again,  we  have  several 
famous  Wiltshire  proverbs  relating  to  this  fact,  and 
containing  very  weighty  truths.     The  one  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Be  it  weal,  or  be  it  woe, 
Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go." 

Another  says  : — 

"  Come  it  early,  or  come  it  late, 
In  May  comes  the  corn-quake." 

And  a  third  : — 

"  Plant  your  'taturs  when  you  will, 
They  won't  come  up  before  April." 

But,  again,  we  have  Wiltshire  sayings  which  affirm 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  equally  undeniable  truth,  that 
together  with  a  prolonged  winter,  and  a  dripping 
spring,  a  dry  summer  is  more  to  be  desired  by  the 
husbandman.  That,  however,  is  a  season  we  scarcely 
seem  to  have  experienced  this  year,  when  the  old 
Devonshire  proverb,  applicable  enough  in  that  rainy 
county,  might  have  been  quoted  with  much  truth  even 
here — 

"  The  west  wind  always  brings  wet  weather  ; 

The  east  wind,  wet  and  cold  together  ; 

The  south  wind  surely  brings  us  rain  ; 

The  north  wind  blows  it  back  again." 

Showing  that  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  the 
wind  blows,  rain  is  sure  to  fall.  That,  however,  I 
am  glad  to  think  is  quite  an  exceptional  state  of  things 
here ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  we  in  this 
county  experience  so  wet  a  summer.  To  return  to  the 
point  we  were  considering,  we  have  an  old  saying  in 
North  Wiltshire,  when  snow  lies  about  in  the  ditches, 
and  does  not  disappear,  that  "'tis  waiting  for  more  ;" 
and  in  truth  it  does  betoken  a  cold  atmosphere,  and 
more  snow  very  often  supervenes.  Then  February  is 
known  all  over  Wiltshire  as  "February  fill  ditch," 
alluding  to  the  seasonable  supplies  of  water  which 
should  fill  the  ponds  during  that  month,  otherwise  a 
scarcity  of  drink  for  the  cattle  during  summer  would  be 
dreaded  ;  and  so  our  people  have  the  proverb — ■ 

"  February  fill  the  dye, 

Either  with  the  black  or  white  " 

(meaning,  either  with  rain  or  snow).  In  March  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  saying  of  world-wide  renown 
that  "a  peck  of  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,"  the 
less  known  proverb, 

"A  dry  March  never  bogs  its  bread." 
Of  the  following  month — 

"An  April  Mood 
Carries  away  the  frog  and  his  brood." 

And  for  the  excellence  of  drought,  there  is  a  saying 


reported  by  Aubrey  as  common  all  over  the  West  of 
England,  "that  a  dry  yeare  never  does  cause  a 
dearth  ;"  a  maxim  which,  I  believe,  would  be  endorsed 
by  most  practical  and  experienced  farmers ;  though 
another  saying  that  "abundance  depends  upon  having 
plenty  of  sour  milk  "  (meaning,  caused  by  thunder- 
storms), would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  so  readily  allowed. 
Amongst  other  traditional  sayings  about  the  seasons 
which  I  have  heard  commonly  quoted,  is  one  which  I 
have  now  for  many  years  verified,  and  scarcely  ever 
known  incorrect;  and  that  is  that  "There's  always 
one  fine  week  in  February,"  a  Wiltshire  saying  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  observers.  There  is 
also  another  about  the  precedence  in  putting  forth 
their  respective  leaves  on  the  part  of  the  Oak  and  the 
Ash  trees,  as  a  prognostic  of  the  heat  or  wetness  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  whose  accuracy  I  cannot  say  I  have 
so  successfully  tested,  though  it  may  possibly  prove  to 
be  generally  correct. 

"  Ash  before  Oak,  there'll  be  a  smoke  ; 
Oak  before  Ash,  there'll  be  a  splash." 

And  there  is  another,  commending  the  advantages  of  a 
high  wind  in  the  autumn,  which  runs  thus — 

"  A  good  October,  and  a  good  blast, 
To  blow  the  hog  Acorn  and  mast." 

Then  we  have  a  very  common  tradition  in  this  county 
that  when  the  bushes  are  loaded  with  berries,  a  hard 
winter  may  be  expected.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
opinion,  for  it  betokens  a  lively  faith  in  the  Providence 
which  prepares  food  for  the  birds  in  their  time  of  need. 
It  is  well-known,  too,  in  Scotland,  where  they  have 
the  proverb,  which  might  well  be  taken  for  genuine 
Wiltshire — 

"  A  haw  year 
Is  a  snaw  year." 

But  having  said  thus  much,  and  called  attention  to  the 
very  beautiful  theory  it  implies,  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  no  augury  must  be  drawn  from  it,  as  it  rather 
betokens  a  fruitful  summer  just  passed  than  anyseverity 
of  weather  to  be  expected.  Rev,  C.  H.  Smith  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society, 


PLEUROPNEUMONIA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

To  show  the  importance  of  this  question  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  how  the  matter  stands  there 
at  present,  I*  will,  with  your  permission,  state  here  as 
concisely  as  I  can  the  number  and  value  of  the  cattle 
stock  in  the  four  principal  colonies  ;  how  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  introduced  there  ;  how  it  spread ;  the 
losses  it  has  occasioned  ;  the  steps  taken  to  stay  its 
spread  ;  and  the  result  of  inoculation  as  practised  in 
the  colonies. 

The  cattle  in  the  four  principal  colonies  stood,  in 
1871,  as  follows  : — 

South  Australia            ..          141,463 

Victoria 776.737 

New  South  Wales        2,014,888 

Queensland 1,076,630 

4,011,718 

Taking  the  "cast"  of  fat  cattle  annually  sent  to 
market  in  these  colonies  at  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  —  a  fair  average  return  from  breeding  and 
fattening  runs  in  Australia — this  would  give  501,463 
head  as  the  annual  "  cast,"  and  these,  say  at  £j  each, 
would  make  ^3, 510,241  as  the  value  of  the  annual 
return  from  the  cattle  stock  of  the  four  principal 
colonies. 

The  cattle  of  the  four  colonies  are  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  as  the  colonies  are  all  equally  inter- 
ested, it  being  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  cattle  of 
one  colony  from  mixing  or  coming  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  This  arises,  both  from 
the  way  in  which  the  cattle  are  kept  and  moved  about, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
inland  carriage  is  still  done  by  bullock  teams.  Thus 
the  cattle  in  the  colonies  are  still  in  many  cases 
depastured  on  open  runs,  and  are  kept  from  straying 
principally  through  their  attachment  to  the  run  on  which 
they  have  been  bred.  Now,  though  this  attachment  is 
generally  strong  enough  to  keep  cattle  from  leaving  the 
runs,  and  even  portions  of  the  runs,  on  which  they  were 
bred,  still  they  sometimes  do  stray,  and,  if  infected, 
would  spread  the  disease.  With  store  cattle  {cattle 
which  have  been  purchased  and  put  on  a  new  run)  the 
case  is  very  much  worse.  Their  attachment  to  the 
run  on  which  they  were  bred  induces  them  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  new 
run,  to  return  to  their  old  one,  although  the  two  runs 
may  be  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and,  perhaps,  in 
different  colonies.  If  they  are  infected  when  they 
leave,  they  of  course  spread  the  infection  as  they  go. 
Even  when  the  runs  are  enclosed,  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  are  certain  to  spread  through  the 
mobs  of  infected  cattle  and  infected  bullock 
teams  passing  through  them.  All  bond  fide  tra- 
velling cattle,  whether  as  mobs  of  store  cattle 
or  teams  of  working  bullocks,  can  be  depastured  on 
any  Crown  lands  within  half  a  mile  in  New  South 
Wales,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  Victoria,  of  the  road 
by  which  they  are  travelling  ;  and  as  the  land  on  which 
they  have  this  right  of  depasturing  is  seldom  or  never 
fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  run,  the  travelling  cattle 
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not  only  go  on  the  same  ground  as  those  belonging  to 
the  run,  but  frequently  mix  with  them.  If,  therefore, 
the  travelling  stock  are  infected  (and  ihey  are  very  apt 
to  become  so,  even  if  they  were  sound  when  they 
started,  passing,  as  they  often  do,  through  200  or  300 
miles  of  country),  they  are  certain  to  infect  the  cattle 
on  the  run  through  which  they  travel. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a  perfect  quarantine  of 
the  cattle  stock  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies,  or 
between  one  colony  and  another.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  which  is  encountered  in  the  colonies  in  dealing 
with  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  in  cattle,  and 
one  which  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  pro- 
posing any  measure  for  staying  the  spread  of  these 
diseases. 

Introduction  of  Pleuro- Pneumonia.  —  Pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  introduced  by  a  cow,  brought  from  England 
by  Mr.  Boadle,  of  Plenty  District,  in  Victoria,  and 
landed  in  Melbourne  in  1S58. 

When  the  disease  was  first  discovered  among  Boadle'i 
cattle  steps  were  promptly  taken  to  eradicate  it.  All 
the  cattle  on  the  farm  were  paid  for  by  private  sub- 
scription and  destroyed,  and  the  farm  placed  in 
quarantine.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  quarantine 
was  not  strictly  maintained,  and  a  greedy,  ignorant 
neighbour,  who  owned  several  teams  of  working 
bullocks,  which  he  usually  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  roads,  seeing  the  good  grass  in  the  infected  pad- 
docks, put  his  cattle  into  them  during  the  night  and 
removed  them  at  daybreak.  They  soon  became  in- 
fected ;  and  as  he  shortly  after  sent  his  teams  on  the 
roads,  on  a  trip  right  to  the  border  of  the  colony,  they 
spread  the  disease  in  all  directions  as  they  went.  His 
other  cattle  again  mixed  with  his  neighbours',  and 
thus  set  it  afloat  around  his  own  farm. 

In  this  way  the  disease  soon  spread  to  the  other 
colonies,  and  it  is  now  more  or  less  prevalent  in  them 
all,  and  likely  to  be  so  without  fresh  legislation,  for 
travelling  stock  are  so  frequently  affected  that  no 
sooner  has  a  fresh  race  of  animals  grown  up,  which 
have  neither  had  the  disease  nor  been  inoculated,  than 
they  are  infected  by  cattle  travelling  through  their  runs. 

The  losses  caused  by  the  disease  during  the  13  years 
it  has  prevailed  (it  did  not  spread  to  any  great  extent 
till  1S60)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cattle — that  is,  about 
1,404,097  head,  which,  at  say  only  £6  a  head,  makes 
the  total  loss  to  the  colonies,  through  this  disease, 
amount  to  about  j£S,  500,000. 

On  its  being  discovered  that  the  infection  had  spread 
beyond  Boadle's  farm,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament,  empowering  the  Government  to 
destroy  diseased  stock  and  quarantine  those  which 
were  infected.  They  did  so  for  a  time  ;  but,  as  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  disease  had  obtained  too  firm 
a  footing  to  be  eradicated,  the  Government  shortly 
ceased  to  take  any  further  action  with  respect  to  it, 
and  the  Act  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  the  meantime  the  neighbouring  colonies  had 
passed  Cattle  Disease  Prevention  Acts,  and  issued 
proclamations  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  cattle 
from  Victoria  ;  but  the  attempt  was  futile,  for,  as  has 
been  already  said,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
establish  a  thorough  quarantine,  and  the  infection  very 
shortly  spread  to  all  the  adjoining  colonies.  There, 
too,  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  disease  by  the 
destruction  and  quarantine  of  the  infected  stock,  but 
with  the  same  result,  for  they  failed  and  soon  were 
discontinued,  after  a  great  number  of  cattle  had  been 
destroyed,  and  large  sums  of  money  wasted  in  the 
payment  of  expenses  and  compensation. 

Inoculation  for  Pleuro- Pneumonia. — Upon  the  failure 
of  these  attempts  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneumonia, 
which  was  caused  as  has  been  explained — through  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  perfect  quarantine— 
stockowners  began  to  look  round  for  some  other  means 
of  combating  the  disease.  They  saw  at  once  that  their 
cattle  were  too  wild,  and  of  comparatively  too  little 
value  to  be  doctored;  they  therefore  turned  to  inocula- 
tion, which  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Cleote,  of  /.an- 
doliet,  Cape  Town,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  papers  of  December,  1S61  ;  and  the 
first  to  make  the  attempt  was  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Little  River,  Victoria.  Shortly  afterwards  {about  the 
middle  of  January,  1S62,)  the  Messrs.  McLaurin,  of 
Yarra  Yarra,  New  South  Wales,  and  other  owners  in 
their  neighbourhood,  also  tried  inoculation  with  decided 
success.  The  reports  of  these  experiments,  which  were 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  speedily  induced  other  stock- 
owners,  in  all  the  colonies,  to  try  the  operation  ;  and 
inoculation,  as  a  preventive  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  is 
now  generally  practised  throughout  Australia,  and,  as 
the  stockowners  report,  with  decided  success. 

There  have,  certainly,  been  frequent  instances  of  the 
failure  of  inoculation  ;  but  these,  the  stockowners  state, 
could  always  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes  : — 

I.  To  the  cattle  being  badly  diseased  when  operaled 
upon.  In  most  cases  the  owner  did  not  inocubte 
until  he  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  he  did  not 
become  so  until  he  lost  perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
his  cattle  by  the  disease.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  he  did  inoculate,  three-fourths  at  least  of  his  herd 
were  diseased,  although  they,  perhaps,  did  not  appear 
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to  be  so.  And  the  operation  would  require  to  be  a 
cure,  as  well  as  a  preventive,  to  be  thoroughly,  or  even 
moderately,  efficacious  under  such  circumstances. 

2.  To  the  use  of  improper  virus.  The  directions 
first  received  for  selecting  the  right  sort  of  lung  and 
virus  were  very  vague  and  meagre,  and  a  great  deal  of 
virus  which  was  worse  than  useless— in  fact,  actually 
deleterious— was  used  by  those  who  were  most  anxious 
to  perform  the  operation  correctly.  It  was  at  first  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  virus  taken  from  the  lung  of  an 
animal  which  had  died  of  the  disease,  and  which  was, 
of  course,  quite  unfit.  Through  a  sadly  mistaken 
economy,  virus  was  frequently  also  taken  from  animals 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  likewise  from  por- 
tions of  the  lung  in  a  far  too  advanced  stage.  Virus, 
again,  which  had  become  stale  and  putrid  through 
keeping,  was  frequently  used  out  of  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. Not  only  was  a  great  deal  of  virus  which 
was  thoroughly  unfit  used  in  those  ways  by  owners  and 
others  who  were  most  anxious  to  perform  the  operation 
correctly,  but  many  pretended  professional  inoculators, 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  as  to  how  the  operation 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  who  did  not  care  what  sort 
of  stuff  they  used,  so  long  as  they  made  (as  they  often 
did)  from  £5  to  ,£10  a  day,  went  about  from  station  to 
station  inoculating;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
in  their  case  the  operation  could  be  attended  with 
success. 

3.  To  a  wrong  mode  of  operating.  The  first  instruc- 
tions on  this  head,  also,  were  very  defective,  or  rather 
erroneous.  They  directed  that  a  piece  of  the  diseased 
lung  should  be  inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  tail.  To 
perform  the  operation  in  this  way  without  injuring  the 
animal  requires  the  greatest  care  and  nicety  of  opera- 
tion, and  these  were  seldom  or  never  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  tail  was  lacerated, 
frequently  to  the  bone,  and  dangerous  swellings  and 
sloughing  ensued.  In  other  cases,  again,  a  rag  and  tie 
were  used  to  keep  the  piece  of  lung  attached  to  the 
tail,  and  in  this  way  inflammation  and  sloughing  in  the 
tail  or  rump  were  almost  certain  to  be  induced.  Even 
after  better  information  had  been  obtained,  and  con- 
siderable experience  acquired  in  taking  the  virus  and 
inoculating,  the  operation  was  frequently  badly  per- 
formed through  carelessness  and  haste. 

4.  To  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  when  the  cattle 
were  inoculated.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
weather  in  Australia  is  by  far  too  hot  for  an  operation 
of  this  description  when  performed  on  quiet  cattle,  and 
it  can  easily  be  seen  how  very  much  worse  it  would  be, 
and  how  many  more  cases  there  would  be  of  mal- 
inoculation  in  such  weather,  with  comparatively  wild 
"  bush  "  cattle,  which  are  always  heated  and  excited 
when  driven  into  the  yard,  and  almost  maddened  by 
the  operation  in  the  inoculating  pern 

Notwithstanding  that  the  first  attempts  at  inocula- 
tion were  made  under  these  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, a  very  large  majority  of  the  stockowners  in  all 
the  colonies  from  the  first  expressed  themselves  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  operation,  and  that  majority  has  since 
gone  on  steadily  increasing.  Thus,  when  the  opinion 
of  the  stockowners  in  New  South  Wales  was  asked  in 
1857,  it  was  found  that  only  in  six  districts  out  of  34  were 
they  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  "not  in  favour  of 
inoculation,"  and  in  only  one  of  these  six  districts  did 
the  owners  express  themselves  decidedly  against  it. 
Again,  in  1S69,  when  the  opinions  of  the  owners  in 
the  same  colony  who  were  possessed  of  200  head  of 
cattle  and  upwards,  were  taken,  it  was  found  that,  of 
the  owners  who  had  inoculated  their  cattle  (and  a  very 
large  majority  of  them  did  so),  there  were  14  to  one 
in  favour  of  that  treatment  ;  and  since  then  the  number 
of  its  supporters  has  still  further  increased,  for  a  good 
many  who  were  then  opposed  to  inoculation  have  tried 
it  with  such  decided  success  as  now  to  believe  most 
implicitly  in  its  efficacy. 

From  the  answers  received  from  the  stockowners,  it 
would  be  gathered  that  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
inoculation  founded  their  belief  in  its  efficacy  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 

1.  That  in  almost  every  instance  where  inoculation 
was  properly  tried,  the  disease  shortly  disappeared 
from  the  herd,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  herd,  but  always  before  three  months 
from  the  date  of  inoculation. 

2.  That  while  the  disease  thus  disappeared  in  a 
short  time  from  the  herds  which  were  properly  inocu- 
lated, it  continued  in  those  which  were  not  inoculated 
for  periods  of  from  two  to  six  years,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  herd. 

3.  That  cattle  which  had  been  properly  inoculated 
when  sound,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  never 
afterwards  became  diseased,  although  they  were  fre- 
quently mixed,  and  sometimes  even  put  in  the  same 
paddock  with  uninoculated  cattle  which  were  dying  of 
the  disease. 

4.  That  where  the  right  sort  of  virus  was  used,  and 
the  operation  properly  performed,  and  the  weather  not 
too  hot,  the  deaths  from  inoculation  never  exceeded 
more  than  2,  and  seldom  more  than  I  per  cent. 

Compulsory  Inoculation.  —  One  of  the  principal 
objects  had  in  view  in  making  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  inoculation  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  measure, 
founded  on  the  information  contained  in  the  owners' 
replies  to  this  inquiry,  could  be  passed  which 
would    deal    successfully    with    the    disease.      With 


this  object  in  view  the  opinions  of  stockowners 
were,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  passing  a  measure  into  law  which 
would,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  make  inocu- 
lation compulsory  in  eveiy  case  where  the  cattle 
became  infected,  and  a  considerable  majority  of 
them  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  legislating 
in  that  direction.  As,  however,  the  replies  in 
favour  of  legislation  were  not  so  numerous  as 
was  expected,  and  as  the  opinions  of  the  highest  vete- 
rinary authorities  of  Great  Britain  were  then  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  inoculation,  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  have  not  yet  introduced  any  measure 
making  inoculation  compulsory.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  owners  of  cattle  throughout  the  colonies  are 
now  more  inclined  than  they  were  for  legislation,  but 
no  reliable  information  has  lately  been  received  in  the 
colonies  as  to  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  veterinary  authorities  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  inoculation  ;  and  until  an 
assurance  is  received  of  this  change  having  occurred, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  action  being  taken  of  the 
nature  indicated  by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the 
colonies. 


Home  Cantspaitkitte. 

Criticism.  —  At  p.  I  iSS  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  (Aug.  30)  it  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  Medical 
Notes  and  Queries  that  Herr  Lefeldt  had  found  that 
for  some  inches  above  the  roots  the  stems  of  sewage- 
irrigated  grass  were  filled  with  unassimilated  focal 
matters.  Taking  these  statements  as  granted,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  reason  as  if  the  spongioles  by 
which  the  food  of  plants  enters  the  system  were 
like  gravel  riddles  that  would  admit  focal  matters. 
Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  these  "sponge-like" 
processes  by  which  plants  draw  their  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  could  tell  us  the  utter  impossibility 
of  focal  matters  passing  through  such  extremely  minute 
openings.  There  is,  moreover,  a  critical  point  involved 
in  the  words  "  some  few  inches  above  the  roots."  The 
collar  of  the  plant  is  immediately  above  the  roots,  and 
the  true  grasses  belong  to  that  botanical  division  which 
has  the  hardest  side  out  (endogens),  therefore  the  stem 
at  that  point  could  absorb  nothing.  He  adds  that  "if 
the  irrigation  were  continued  till  within  two  days  of 
mowing,  the  cows  would  not  eat  the  grass," — evidently 
intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  cows  would  not 
eat  the  grass  on  account  of  the  unassimilated  focal 
matters  some  inches  above  the  roots.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  putting  my  foot  into  this  vexed  sewage  question, 
but  if  the  writer  will  accompany  me  on  dry  ground 
where  cows  are  pastured,  I  will  show  him  patches  of 
rank  grass  that  the  cows  will  not  eat,  because  their  own 
dung  has  been  dropped  there,  and  as  their  sense 
of  smell  is  very  acute,  they  shun,  not  the  grass,  but  the 
bad  odour  of  the  filth.  Apart  from  the  manure,  the 
clean  grass  taken  to  a  clean  spot  would  be  eaten  by  the 
cows,  but  suppose  a  field  saturated  with  town  sewage 
yesterday,  could  men  mow  and  carry  the  grass  without 
soiling  it  ?  In  fact  it  would  be  just  like  a  cartload  of 
dung,  not  from  anything  inside  the  grass,  but  the  vile 
pollution  from  without.  The  writer  speaks  of  Rhubarb 
tasting  of  the  rank  manure  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Close  observers  in  horticulture  find  that,  when  Grapes 
are  grown  in  a  greenhouse  over  a  houseful  of  Pelargo- 
niums, they  taste  of  the  strong  odour  of  that  well- 
known  flowering  plant  :  but  who  could  blame  the 
roots  of  the  Vine  outside  the  house,  and  some  20  feet 
distant  from  the  plants,  or  pots  on  a  stage,  for  carrying 
the  odour  that  affected  the  fruit,  when  the  case  was  so 
clear  that  it  came  from  the  crowded  state  of  strong- 
smellingplants  immediately  under  the  Grapes  ?  And  the 
Rhubarb  theory  is  clearly  a  "case  of  infection  from  am- 
monia and  the  like,  not  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  air, 
where  the  part  above  the  collar  had  been  blanched, 
and,  as  it  were,  buried  in  horse-dung,  not  applied  so 
much  to  its  roots  as  to  its  foliage.  Botanists  have 
gone  into  the  theory  of  absorption,  and  I  will  mention 
a  few  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice.  Dry 
salt  fish  is  brought  to  Devonshire  from  Newfoundland, 
and  some  that  came  to  Shaldon  had  got  wetted  and 
was  set  up  in  an  orchard  to  dry  in  the  sun,  but,  owing 
to  a  sudden  shower,  the  salt,  &c,  got  washed  into  the 
soil,  and  the  fruit  of  some  Pear  Irees  in  the  orchard 
tasted  strongly  of  salt.  When  Gooseberries  are  ripe, 
and  wet  weather  sets  in,  the  bushes  will  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  the  fruit  will  burst  and  eventually  turn  sour 
and  drop,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  when  roots 
and  tops  are.  kept  dry,  the  fruit  has  been  kept  sound 
and  sweet  till  Christmas.  The  (lowers  of  the  common 
Hydrangea  (H.  hortensis)  are  usually  rosy,  but  in  peat 
and  certain  soils  tbey  are  blue.  I  had  a  piece  of 
ground  cropped  with  Cabbages,  and  it  was  manured 
rather  heavily  with  goats'  dung,  and  the  vegetables 
whflO  boiling  smelt  of  the  manure.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  Cabbage  and  all  the  Erassica  tribe 
belong  to  that  grand  botanical  division  called  exogens, 
and  have  their  soft  side  out,  which  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  present  affair.  Above  the  collar  of  a  grass 
plant,  although  the  filth  would  soil  its  outside,  its 
feeders  would  be  safely  entrenched  at  least  6  inches  under 
the  surface  where  the  focal  matters  would  be  toned 
down  and  filtered  or  totally  excluded,  and  left  on  the 
surface  by  the  sheer  bulk  of  their  particles,  just  as 
Peas  could  not  pass  through  a  fine  sieve.     The  cows 


would  not  eat  grass  with  recent  filth  adhering  to  it, 
only  4S  hours  laid  on,  just  as  cows  on  a  dry  meadow 
shun  the  "gorsky  "  patch  where  their  own  manure  has 
been  dropped.  Perhaps  if  lien-  Lefeldt  had  been  as 
well  versed  in  plant  lore  as  in  engineering,  he  would 
have  laid  the  scene  of  the  focal  pollution  outside  the 
stalk  instead  of  inside.  I  know  a  watershed  where 
lime  rock  occurs  on  one  side  of  a  valley  and  red  sand- 
stone on  the  other.  Irrigation  on  the  soil  over  the 
limestone  brought  rich  grass,  whereas  on  the  red  rock 
the  soil  got  soured  with  water,  and  the  Rush  and 
water  grasses  told  clearly  that  water  was  a  disease 
there,  whilst  on  the  limestone  still  it  was  wanted.  The 
porous  nature  of  most  soils  enables  liquid  manure  to 
get  to  the  roots  of  plants,  assisted  by  rainfall  and  by 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  sun,  whilst  it  stimulates 
growth,  is  constantly  sweetening  and  bleaching ;  for  if 
we  look  at  a  web  of  linen  grass-bleached,  it  is  not  only 
whitened  by  repeated  waterings,  but  it  has  a  sweeter 
odour  when  it  leaves  the  field  than  it  had  when  it 
entered  ;  and  so  the  decayed  matters  above  ground  get 
washed  down  and  bleached  up,  each  part  finding  its 
proper  place,  for  manure  above  the  collar  is  useless, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  the  goal  where  the  roots  are 
longing  to  receive  it.  There  is  indeed  a  storehouse 
where  plants  lay  up  for  their  future  flowering,  but  this 
store  is  all  properly  assimilated  ;  hence  the  Crocus  has 
its  corm,  the  Onion  its  bulb,  and  the  Turnip,  Carrot, 
Parsnip,  and  Beet  their  roots,  and  the  venerable 
American  Aloe  will  lay  up  for  100  years  a  hoard  in  its 
fat  foliage,  to  enable  it  to  flower  without  fail  and 
perfect  its  seeds.  A.  F. 

The  Turnip  Crop  Continuously. — It  wilt  be  a 
great  obligation  to  me  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  and  will  give  some  information,  throwing  light  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  get  good 
crops  of  Turnips,  particularly  Swedes,  two  or  more 
years  running  from  the  same  land.  Your  friend  "  O.  F." 
tells  wonders  about  this  system  as  regards  Mangels. 
A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  in  Dorset,  grows 
Turnips  for  market  year  after  year  on  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  and  not  only  one  crop,  but  several  each  year. 
Every  one  knows  that  Totatos  are  a  good  crop  for  any 
number  of  years  on  the  same  ground.  All  which  facts, 
taken  together,  make  me  think  that  the  answer  to  my 
question  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  There 
are  many  farms  where,  owing  to  the  vast  rise  in 
wages,  it  would  be  a  priceless  boon  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem,  "  How  can  we  plough 
less  land,  and  yet  have  a  good  breadth  of  Swedes?" 

h.  y.  m. 

Agricultural  Correspondence. — I  recently  pub- 
lished some  correspondence  arising  out  of  an  applica- 
tion to  me  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
subject  of  drainage.  I  referred  the  party  to  Mr.  Scott, 
and  now  annex  an  additional  letter,  which  contains 
trustworthy  information  that  may  prove  interesting  and 
useful  to  intending  emigrants.  J.  J.  Mechit  Tiptree 
I/all,  near  Kelvedon^  Essex,  Sept. 

"St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Sept.  6,  1S73. 

"Dear  Sir,  — Your  kind  and  very  valuable  letter 
is  to  hand  :  I  would  have  replied  sooner,  but  was 
absent  from  the  city  when  the  letter  arrived.  In  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  steamers  direct  to  St.  John,  I  find 
it  would  be  rather  late  for  a  man  to  arrive  in  the  fall 
of  the  year — it  would  not  give  him  a  good  chance  to 
make  anything  to  advantage  for  himself,  and  the  winter 
might  discourage  him.  Our  first  spring  steamers  leave 
England  about  April  15.  —  I  can  supply  the  man 
with  any  amount  of  draining  work  in  spring  and 
summer.  With  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  30*.  per 
week  and  free  passage,  this  seems  to  be  very  reason- 
able on  his  part,  but  I  should  think  he  ought  to  take 
some  responsibility  himself :  it  would  make  him  a 
little  more  self-reliant.  I  shall  have  the  amount  of  his 
passage  to  pay  out  of  my  own  funds,  and  I  have  no 
draining  work  to  do  myself.  I  want  to  introduce  into  the 
Province  drainingmore  largelythan  at  present  practised. 
If  a  man  can  dig  a  rod  of  i6i  feet  of  drain,  4  feet 
deep,  for  S  cents  in  England  and  live,  he  can  here  do 
three  times  the  amount  in  wages,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  hinder  him  making  10s.  and  Ss.  per  day  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  months 
there  is  always  something  to  do.  But  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  and  think  our  wages  are  10s.  to  Ss. 
per  day  in  the  Province  for  nine  months  of  the  year  : 
I  merely  wish  you  to  understand  that  a  man  can  cam 
that  amount  by  draining  by  piece-work.  I  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  for  only  one  man  to  come  out 
at  first,  unless  some  man  had  a  good  strong  boy  or  two  ; 
he  could  then  see  what  the  place  is  like,  and  could 
report  to  his  friends.  I  will  quote  a  few  items  from 
my  butcher's  bill,  now  before  me,  to  give  an  idea  of 
living  here.  Beef-steak,  6d.  ;  veal,  $d.  ;  roasting  beef, 
choice  cuts,  yd.  ;  lamb,  per  quarter,  5./.  per  lb.  This 
of  course  is  by  buying  meat  in  a  small  way  of  the  very 
best  quality.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  before  winter  sets 
in  you  can  purchase  beef  by  the  quarter^  at  4//.  The 
foregoing  prices  are  from  my  own  butcher's  bill.  Also 
partridges,  is.  gd.  per  pair  ;  turkeys,  6±d.  per  lb.  In 
driving  into  the  city  this  morning,  I  met  a  countryman 
who  offered  me  mutton  at  ^d.  per  lb.  per  quarter.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  prices  of  meats,  &c. 
I  have  had  four  men  to  manage  and  work  my  farm 
in  iS  years,  two  of  them  left  me,  and  are  on  good 
farms  of  their  own,  bought  by  their  savings.    The  third 
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man  left  me  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  but  he 
turned  out  intemperate,  and  by  waste,  &c,  had  to 
leave  his  farm  and  work  as  a  common  labourer  for  a 
living. 

"T.  C.  Scott,  Esq.,  19,  King's  Arms  lard. 

Coarse  Sewage  Grass. — It  seems  very  strange  to 
me  (and  to  you,  I  dare  say)  that  what  is  called  nothing 
but  the  poor,  coarse,  or  natural  grasses  and  weeds  of 
all  sorts,  should  bring  at  a  public  sale,  year  after  year, 
20  or  25  per  cent,  more  per  acre  than  the  most 
approved  sorts  of  the  artificial  grasses  of  Clover  and 
Rye-grass,  clear  of  weeds  of  any  kind.  But  such  is 
the  case,  and  the  purchasers  are  the  cowkeepers  that 
stand  highest  as  producers  of  the  best  milk  that  enters 
Edinburgh.  It  all  comes  from  fields  that  have  not 
been  stirred  by  plough  or  harrow  for  many  years,  nor  a 
weed  taken  from  them.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  poor 
women  and  boys  gathering  weeds  for  herb  doctors,  and 
seen  that  they  collect  Nettles,  and  Docks,  and  Thistles, 
and  Chickweed,  Dandelion,  &c,  all  to  be  boiled  up 
together  as  medicine  for  all  complaints,  and  not  a  com- 
plaint is  ever  heard  about  them,  though  one  or  two 
sorts  out  of  a  hundred  might  cause  hundreds  of  deaths. 
Sinclair's  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis,  which  may 
be  consulted  on  this  subject,  Is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
work  on  grass  growing  in  our  language.  Meantime, 
depend  upon  it  there  is  not  a  weed  that  grows  but 
what  is  of  use,  and  sent  for  a  very  good  purpose.  And 
how  beautifully  their  seeds  are  sent  about  !  Dandelion 
will  go  many  hundreds  of  miles,  the  seeds  being  as 
light  as  a  feather.    Wm»  Skirving,  Liverpool, 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  :  Horse  Breeding. 
— At  a  time  when  the  horse  supply  has  but  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  own  Government,  the 
following  notes  from  Consul  Ward's  report  on  the 
system  of  horse  breeding  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  may  be  of  some  interest.  Mr.  Ward  says  : 
— "  One  of  the  effects  of  a  continuance  of  the  present 
restrictions  on  the  cattle  trade  with  England,  and  of 
the  consequent  decrease  in  the  extent  of  the  exportation 
and  breeding  of  cattle  in  this  part  of  Germany,  will 
most  probably  be  an  increased  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  horses." 

One  of  the  chief  horse-breeding  districts  of  Germany 
has  always  been  the  present  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, the  territory  of  which  adjoins  that  of  Bremen. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  Oldenburg 
horses  were  almost  as  celebrated  as  English  horses  are 
now.  Count  Anthony  Giinther,  of  Oldenburg,  who 
then  governed  the  country,  and  who  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  fine  horses,  was  the  founder  of  the  breed  of 
Oldenburg  coach  horses,  which  may  at  this  day  be  met 
with  in  the  low  districts  traversed  by  the  River  Weser, 
and  extending  along  the  sea  coast  of  North-Western 
Germany.  This  prince  spared  no  expense  in  procuring 
some  of  the  best  stallions  for  breeding  purposes  from 
England,  Naples,  Spain,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  Tar* 
tary,  and  by  these  means  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
breed  of  horses  which,  in  those  times  at  least,  were 
unrivalled  in  point  of  their  size,  their  stately  pace,  and 
their  long,  thick  manes  and  tails.  Though  Count 
Anthony's  love  of  horses  doubtless  must  have  cost  his 
subjects  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  at  the  time, 
it  was  productive  of  great  advantages,  for  the  country 
which  (though  at  this  period  not  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  present  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg)  was  in 
a  short  time  enabled  to  export  about  5000  horses 
annually  at  high  prices.  After  the  death  of  Count 
Anthony,  however,  the  Government  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  gradually  ceased  to  occupy 
themselves  with  horse-breeding  to  any  great  extent,  and 
as,  during  the  subsequent  eighteenth  century,  a  general 
decline  took  place  in  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  districts  (owing  to  various  causes),  it  fell  into 
almost  entire  neglect.  Moreover  all  kinds  of  breeding 
abuses,  which  were  introduced,  were  naturally  followed 
by  hereditary  defects  and  vices,  so  that  the  reputation 
of  the  once  famous  Oldenburg  horses  was  gradually 
destroyed. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1820  that  it  was 
resolved  to  encourage  horse* breeding  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  by  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
Government  did  not,  however  (as  it  had  done  in 
Prussia  and  elsewhere),  establish  expensive  studs  and 
breeding  establishments,  but  it  introduced  the  system, 
still  in  force,  of  annually  selecting  a  certain  number  of 
stallions,  of  awarding  annual  prizes,  and  of  fixing  a 
minimum  rate  to  be  charged  for  covering.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  are  com- 
prised in  a  law,  lately  revised,  and  dated  August  18, 
1861,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows,  viz.  : 

1.  No  stallion  shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  strange 
marc  before  he  is  at  least  three  years  old,  and  before 
he  shall  have  been  admitted  to  be  clearly  qualified 
by  the  commission  of  selection. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  to  be  charged  for  covering 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  said  commission. 

3.  Annual  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  first-class 
breeding  horses,  viz,,  three  prizes  of  5°»  4°>  an<* 
30  crowns  (about  ^40,  ,£32,  and  ^24)  respectively  for 
the  best  stallions,  and  25  prizes  of  9,  7,  and  6  crowns 
{£l>  £S  -3J-»  anc-  £4  l7s-)  eacQ  for  tne  Dest  breeding 
mares. 


4.  A  commission  of  selection  and  provision  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law.  An  authority 
on  this  subject  says  that,  "  whatever  objections  may  be 
raised  elsewhere,  justly  or  unjustly,  against  the  system 
of  awarding  state  prizes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Oldenburg  Government  has  thereby,  and  with  an 
annual  outlay  not  much  exceeding  3000  dol.  (Z450), 
attained  the  same  results  as  other  countries,  placed  on  a 
similar  footing,  have  hardly  been  able  to  effect  with 
their  breeding  establishments  at  an  annual  cost  of 
10,000  to  20,000  dol.  (^1500  to  /3000).  For  not 
only  are  the  inhabitants  stimulated  by  means  of  high 
prices  to  breed  a  good  class  of  horses,  but  the  best 
breeding  materials  are,  as  a  rule,  also  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  itself,  as  the  prizes  are  only 
awarded  to  horses  destined  for  use  in  Oldenburg  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  If,  therefore,  the  superior 
qualities  of  such  horses  continue  to  show  themselves, 
then  they  have  a  further  chance  of  gaining  fresh  prizes, 
and  are  consequently  not  so  likely  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  even  in  the  event  of  comparatively 
high  prices  being  offered." 

"It  is  true,"  continues  this  authority,  "that,  for 
instance,  in  England  the  State  no  longer  encourages 
horse  breeding  in  general  in  this  manner,  but  that  it  only 
grants  a  comparatively  small  number  of  high  racing 
prizes  (Queen's  plates)  ;  but,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
England  great  encouragement  is  afforded  to  horse  breed- 
ing in  other  respects  by  prizes  given  by  numerous  and 
wealthy  private  societies.  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Germany  shall  be  able  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  in  a  similar  manner  as  is  now  done  in 
England,  then  certainly  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  at  present  the  system  in  force 
must  be  considered  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Government 
having  recently  to  request  the  Oldenburg  Chamber  to 
sanction  the  annual  outlay,  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  of  6500  dols.  (^975),  to  be  expended  in  prizes 
for  stallions,  mares,  and  bulls,  the  Government  Com- 
missioner observed  :  — 

"That  the  system  for  encouraging  and  improving  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle  at  present  in  force  in  Olden- 
burg has  proved  very  successful,  that  the  average  annual 
value  of  horses  exported  from  the  Grand  Duchy  amounts 
at  present  to  1,500,000  dols.  {,£225,000),  and  that  of 
cattle  to  2,000,000  dols.  (,£300,000),  and  that  various 
foreign  Governments  have  lately  requested  the  Oldenburg 
authorities  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  system  by 
which  such  remarkable  results  have  been  attained." 

The  system,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  Oldenburg  is 
concerned,  has  proved  a  decided  success,  and  great 
improvements  in  the  breed  of  horses,  particularly  in 
the  low  ("marsch")  districts,  are  considered  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  50  years.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century  it  was  chiefly  English  blood  which  was 
introduced  for  improving  the  native  stock  ;  descendants 
of  one  especially  celebrated  English  stallion,  imported 
from  Brunswick  in  1820,  will  be  found  amongst  the 
finest  horses  of  the  Oldenburg  low  districts.  In  1S51 
good  blood  of  another  kind  was  introduced  by  a 
thorough-bred  stallion  from  the  same  country  (a  district 
of  Germany  near  the  town  of  Detmold),  where  a 
superior  class  of  horses  are  bred.  The  Oldenburg 
low-land  breeders  have  of  late  begun  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  descent,  and  have  established  registers  in  which 
the  finest  of  the  powerful  breed  of  "marsch  "  coach 
horses  have  been  enrolled,  such  horses  being  at  the 
same  time  marked  with  a  peculiar  brand.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  however,  the  extent  of  horse-breeding 
throughout  Oldenburg  has  somewhat  diminished ;  whilst 
in  1S63  the  number  of  breeding  mares  was  8643  the 
number  in  1869  is  stated  to  have  been  only  4939.  The 
decrease  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  high  [geest) 
districts  of  the  country,  where  it  has  amounted  to 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  low  districts 
the  decline  has  not  exceeded  1  per  cent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  decrease  has  been  due  principally 
to  the  great  development  of  cattle  breeding,  the  profits 
from  which  have  of  late  years  been  comparatively  con- 
siderable. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  by 
experienced  persons  that  the  principles  observed  by  the 
horse-breeders  have  had  no  such  influence  in  causing 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  good  breeding  mares 
and  stallions  in  the  high  districts.  The  breeding 
materials  for  these  high-lying  districts  have  hitherto 
been  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Oldenburg  low 
[marsch)  country,  and  by  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Hanover.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  have  been 
proved  by  experience  that  the  Oldenburg  "marsch  " 
horse,  bred  and  reared  in  a  rich  grazing  country,  is 
retarded  in  its  development  when  restricted  to  the 
more  scanty  food  of  the  sandy  and  barren  high  dis- 
tricts ;  that,  moreover,  the  Hanoverian  breed  (which  is 
strongly  crossed  with  English  blood)  is  not  adapted  for 
hard  work,  and  requires  much  care  in  the  mode  of  its 
treatment,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  prematurely 
worn  out.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that,  by 
ch icily  employing  these  materials  for  breeding,  the 
high-land  breeders  have  gradually  produced  a  kind  of 
horse  which,  being  suited  neither  for  purposes  of 
luxury  nor  of  labour,  has  been  unable  to  find  pur- 
chasers willing  to  pay  a  price  amounting  to  anything 
like  the  cost  of  its  breeding  and  rearing.  The  kind 
of  horse  required  in  those  parts  of  the  country  should, 
■  it  is  considered,  be  one  able  to  develope  itself  thoroughly 


upon  a  scanty  amount  of  food  ;  it  should  be  fit  for 
work  in  its  third  year,  and  should  be  able  to  subsist 
on  stable  food,  as  grazing  land  in  those  districts  is 
scarce.  Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
Ardenne  breed  as  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  commission  of  experienced  agriculturists 
is  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  Belgium  in  order  to 
investigate  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  low-lying  districts  of  Oldenburg, 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Germany,  all  accounts 
appear  to  agree  that,  though  the  number  of  horses 
bred  annually  has  slightly  diminished  of  late,  the 
quality  has  greatly  improved.  A  number  of  fine 
stallions  continue  to  be  purchased  in  these  districts 
every  year  for  foreign  studs,  the  average  price  paid 
being  about  1 000  dols.  (^150).  J.  ft.  Jackson,  A'rw. 


<%OtutuB. 

£  UCKJNCHA  MSH1RE. 

The  Labour  Question. — At  Aylesbury,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler  said  :  A  great  pressure  has  occurred  on  the 
agricultural  classes  in  respect  of  the  agitation  among 
labourers,  and  this  great  pressure  has  fallen  exclusively 
upon  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country.  We  farmers 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  supply  and  demand.  We 
have  no  power  within  ourselves  to  resist  this  new 
burden.  But  though  we  have  not  the  power,  the 
landlords  of  England  can  meet  us,  and  assist  us 
by  improving  the  resources  of  our  farms,  by  build- 
ing cottages,  and  by  improving  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  a  very  material  extent. 
I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  very  delicate  ground, 
but  if  the  law  of  England  will  not  permit  the 
owners  of  estates  to  do  this,  it  is  for  these  gentlemen,  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  and  devise  means  by  which  the  resources  of 
this  great  country  can  be  fully  and  legitimately  brought 
out 

Mr.  J.  Treadwell  said :  I  believe  that  this  and 
many  other  societies  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  agri- 
culture. I  am  myself  essentially  a  showman.  Agri- 
cultural shows  have  advanced  me  very  much  ;  have 
advanced  my  pocket,  and  I  consider  that,  as  regards 
farming,  that  is  advancing  me.  I  prepare  stock  for 
exhibition,  and  that  leads  me  into  careful  breeding,  and 
into  paying  particular  care  to  the  whole  of  my  stock. 
Were  it  not  for  the  competition  in  the  showyard,  we 
should  fall  away  into  a  very  poor  breed  of  animals  to 
those  which  we  have  now.  It  is  the  fashion,  at  the 
present  time,  to  give  the  largest  prices  for  what  they 
call  rent-paying  animals.  Now,  that  theory  would  not 
answer  long.  I  do  not  think  the  practice  would  hold 
out  in  the  showyard.  What  do  we  learn  in  the  show- 
yard  ?  We  learn  to  breed  animals  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  we  can  get.  Therein,  I  believe,  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  breeding.  Were  it  not  for  the  show- 
yard  we  should  go  on  breeding  without  a  system,  but 
we  see  that  the  judges  always  give  prizes  to 
the  most  symmetrical  animals,  to  the  animals  which 
are  the  best  formed,  the  best  fleshed,  and  which 
have  the  best  aptitude  to  get  fat.  That  is  the 
good  of  this  agricultural  association ;  so  much  for 
one  point.  Then  another  object  of  the  association  is 
*'  to  excite  by  premiums  and  otherwise  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  emulation  amongst  all  classes  connected 
with  agriculture."  I  wish  they  did  promote  industry  ; 
they  ought  to  do  so.  I  am  almost  afraid,  however,  that 
that  spirit  is  not  being  emulated  much  in  the  present 
day.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  high  wages  and  high 
premiums  do  not  tend  to  promote  industry.  I  am 
almost  afraid  that  they  do  the  reverse.  But  there  ij 
another  object  which  this  association  has  in  view,  and 
that  is  to  promote  the  better  construction  and  appli- 
cations of  implements  in  agriculture.  Now  are  wc 
not  contributing  to  do  away  with  the  spirit  of  industry 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  when  we  are  trying  all 
we  can  to  do  with  implements  what  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  with  their  hands  and  arms  !  I  am  not 
going  to  find  fault  with  the  employment  of  implements, 
because  I  feel  it  is  right.  In  the  judicious  use  of 
implements  lies  the  secret  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
labour  question.  I  believe  that  we,  as  agriculturists, 
shall  be  able  to  deal,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fowler's 
remarks,  with  the  labour  difficulty  by  introducing  a 
greater  variety  and  a  greater  number  of  implements. 
I  should  imagine,  also,  that  the  implements  which 
we  have  used  of  late  years  have  done  and  are 
doing  very  much  towards  helping  us  to  pay  the 
increased  price  of  labour  which  we  have  to  pay. 
The  increased  value  of  labour  has  led  us  to  do 
with  less  labour ;  therefore,  we  save  money  in  wages. 
But  what  is  going  to  become  of  surplus  labour  ?  Wc 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  emigration,  and  of  Mr.  Aich 
taking  away  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men ;  but  we 
can  spare  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  With 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  we  can  cultivate 
our  fields  and  get  in  our  crops  with  half  the  labour  wc 
used  to  employ  ;  therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
have  any  need  to  do  as  Mr.  Fowler  said  we  must — 
appeal  to  our  representatives  in  Parliament  to  help  us. 
I  do  not  think  that  our  representatives  in  Parliament 
can  help  us  in  regard  to  that  question.  There  are, 
however,  many  questions  upon  which  they  could  help 
us  a  great  deal.     Local  taxation  is  pressing  upon  us 
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now,  we  know  not  how  fast.  I  myself  am  connected 
with  a  sanitary  board  in  our  district,  and  have  been 
looking  at  that  matter  very  closely  of  late  ;  and  I  can 
see  that  if  we  don't  mind  our  p's  and  q's  we  shall 
double  our  rates.  We  must  be  very  careful  how  we  go 
into  that  question.  It  is  a  measure  the  expense  of 
which  the  legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  thought  fit  to 
put  upon  us.  It  is  paid  for  out  of  local  taxation,  yet 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

EASTER  ROSS. 

The  Came  Lawst  Deer  Forests,  ami  the  Law  of 
Hypothec* — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Easter  Ross  Farmers'  Club,  held  at  noon,  in  the  Free 
Church  School-house,  Tain,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss 
ing  the  Game  Laws,  deer  forests,  and  the  law  of 
hypothec,  as  also  to  hear  from  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P., 
Forfar,  an  explanation  of  his  new  Wild  Animals  Bill, 
a  large  number  of  proprietors,  arable  farmers,  and 
sheep  farmers  and  others  were  present. 

Mr.  Ross,  President  of  the  Easter  Ross  Farmers' 
Club,  who  presided,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  the  practice  of  laying  down  poison  within  inclo- 
sures  or  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  domestic 
animals  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  destroy  all  feelings 
of  good  neighbourhood,  by  giving  occasion  to  irritation 
and  annoyance,  and  to  the  loss  of  valuable  animals  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  farm  operations, 
and  said  practice  ought  therefore  to  be  discontinued." 

Some  of  them,  and  more  particularly  those  who 
lived  to  the  eastward  of  Balnagown  Bridge,  might  per- 
haps think  this  resolution  uncalled  for,  but  he  could 
assure  them  that  others  less  happily  situated  in  respect 
of  game  preservers  could  bear  testimony  with  him  to 
the  reality  of  the  grievance — no  light  one — of  having 
their  own  and  their  shepherds'  dogs  wantonly  and  art- 
fully poisoned.  The  Chairman  then  went  on  to  men- 
tion a  recent  case  of  dog  poisoning,  when  a  number  of 
valuable  dogs,  including  amongst  the  number  a  fine 
dog  of  his  own,  and  his  shepherd's  dog,  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  MACLEOD,  of  Cadboll,  said  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  every  question.  The  Act,  passed  a  few  years 
ago,  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  keepers  of  dogs  was  not 
passed  so  much  with  a  view  to  deriving  a  revenue  from 
it  as  in  order  to  discontinue  the  keeping  of  idle,  worth- 
less curs  that  were  fast  becoming  an  intolerable 
nuisance  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  farmers  of  Easter 
Rose  kept  sheep,  and  many  of  them  kept  breeding 
ewes,  and  when  a  dog  came  down  among  these  at 
night  they  could  not  often  very  well  tell  the  loss  that 
they  sustained — whether  it  was  done  by  natural  causes 
or  by  dogs.  He  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  motion 
which  had  just  been  submitted  to  them  should  pass, 
but  he  hoped  also  that  a  rider  should  be  affixed  to  the 
motion,  to  the  effect  that  dogs  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  causing  loss  to  farmers  and  owners  of 
property,  as  such  was  calculated  to  destroy  those 
kindly  feelings  which  ought  to  exist  among  neighbours, 
but  that  dogs  should  be  bound  so  as  to  secure  their  not 
trespassing. 

Mr.  Monro,  of  Allan,  with  Mr.  Macleod,  thought 
the  dogs  going  at  large  were  a  great  nuisance.  His 
shepherd  had  last  winter  to  stay  up  night  after  night  to 
drive  off  dogs.  Those  who  would  not  agree  to  this, 
he  thought,  absolutely  desired  that  their  sheep  should 
be  worried. 

The  motion,  along  with  Cadboll's  amendment,  was 
then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Geames,  submitted  the  next  reso- 
lution, as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  being  convinced  that  the  modern 
system  of  preserving  game  is  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
terests, as  it  hinders  to  a  great  extent  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  development  of  the  land,  and  is  also  the  cause  of 
much  social  disturbance  as  well  as  crime,  resolves  to 
petition  Parliament  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  existing  Acts 
affecting  game,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a 
reasonable  and  practical  law — i.  Which  shall  withdraw 
ground  game  from  the  game  list,  and  give  tenants  an  in- 
alienable right  jointly  with  the  proprietors  to  all  such 
ground  game.  2.  Which  shall  establish  a  speedy  and 
effectual  system  for  recovering  damages  from  proprietors 
or  occupants  adjoining  or  otherwise  who  do  not  keep 
down  hares  and  rabbits,  and  who  preserve  pheasants  or 
ether  wild  animals  by  which  injury  is  caused  to  arable  or 
pasture  farms.  3.  Which  shall  transfer  all  jurisdiction  in 
game  cases  from  the  justices  of  peace  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
bounds,  and  shall  give  power  to  the  latter,  on  application 
from  any  one  aggrieved,  to  appoint  a  valuator  or  valuators 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  all  cases  of  damage  by 
game  or  wild  animals,  and  of  summarily  awarding  com- 
pensation therefor.  4.  And  which  shall  afford  reason- 
able protection  to  harmless  game  for  purpose  of  sport  and 
recreation,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  production  of  food." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  resolution  they  would  see  that 
he  alluded  to  the  injury  that  the  game  preservers  had 
done  to  society.  He  had  only  to  point  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Game  Law  Committee,  where  it  was  to 
be  seen  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  number 
of  convictions  for  breach  of  the.  Game  Laws  was  10,000. 
He  considered  that  poaching  was  hard  to  describe, 
because  there  was  in  the  nature  of  man  that  which 
compelled  him  to  go  out  occasionally  with  his  gun,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  knew  that  if  a  person  once  turned 


out  a  poacher,  and  escaped  from  authority,  there  was 
great  fear  of  his  becoming  not  much  better  than  a 
criminal.  It  was  terrible  to  think  of  the  great  number 
of  apprehensions  for  poaching  in  a  year.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  it  was  but  right  that  this  matter 
should  be  looked  into.  With  regard  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ground  game  irom  the  list,  he  thought 
the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  any  one  who 
would  ask  why  this  should  be  the  case,  was  that  a 
majority  of  the  Game  Law  Committee  had  described 
rabbits  as  vermin  when  they  came  near  agricultural 
land.  He  thought  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  surely  shut  their  eyes  in  attempting  to 
separate  a  line  between  hares  and  rabbits.  As  to 
giving  tenants  an  inalienable  right  jointly  with  the 
proprietors  to  all  such  ground  game,  he  had  to  say 
that  they  all  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  a  case  of  a 
bargain  landlords  and  tenants  were  not  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing :  therefore  he  thought  that  Parliament  should  step  in. 
Then,  as  to  the  propriety  of  recovering  damages  from 
proprietors  or  occupants  who  did  not  keep  down  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  who  preserved  pheasants  and  other 
wild  animals  which  did  injury  to  arable  lands,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  question,  as  there  was  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  about  the  matter.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  clause  of  the  resolution  referring  to  jurisdic- 
tion, he  thought  they  were  all  pretty  well  agreed. 
The  less  the  justices  of  the  peace  had  to  do  with  such 
matters  the  better.  The  jurisdiction  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sheriff,  so  that  both  the  damages  for 
preservation  of  game  and  other  breaches  of  the  law 
could  he  punishable  by  him.  The  fourth  part  of  the 
resolution  would  show  them  that  they  did  not  want  to 
interfere  with  honest,  straightforward,  spirited  sport 
There  was  no  such  pleasant  sight  to  see  as  a  sportsman 
coming  home  in  the  evening  with  a  well-filled  bag. 
They  did  not  want  to  interfere  for  one  single  moment 
with  the  enjoyment  which  those  who  occupied  and 
held  land  could  have  on  the  land.  With  regard  to 
trespassing,  he  thought  a  great  deal  too  much  had  been 
said.     They  had  got  on  very  well  with  "moral  suasion," 

Mr.  Shivas  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Macleod,  of  Cadboll,  objected  to  the  words 
"  inalienable  right "  in  the  second  clause  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  spoke  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which 
the  game  properties  brought  to  Scotland,  and  he 
thought  it  certainly  a  hard  thing  to  say  that  property 
worth  millions  was  detrimentally  injurious  to  the 
nation's  interests.  He  protested  against  what  Mr. 
Murray  had  said  about  the  landlord  and  tenant  not 
being  on  an  equal  footing  in  bargain  making,  but 
maintained  that  the  tenants  were  equally  able  with 
himself  to  make  a  bargain.  He  held  that  after  the 
lease  the  tenant  could  not  break  the  bargain,  and  the 
Legislature  had  no  right  to  do  it  either.  In  rather 
strong  terms  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Barclay's  Wild  Animals 
Bill,  which  he  was  not  at  all  in  favour  of.  He  thought 
it  quite  fair,  however,  that  the  tenant,  after  making  a 
bargain  with  his  landlord  for  the  ground  game  on  the 
farm,  was  quite  entitled  to  recovery  of  damages  if  the 
landlord  infringed  his  rights. 

After  some  discussion  and  a  division,  Mr.  Murray's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Mr.  Sellar,  Hartfield,  then  moved  the  third  reso 
lution,  viz. : — 

"That  this  meeting,  having  large  practical  experience 
on  the  subject,  resolves  to  petition  Parliament  to  deal 
firmly  with  deer  forests  in  pastoral  districts,  so  as  to  lead 
to  their  ultimate  abolition.  It  regards  the  whole  system 
of  foresting  as  a  dangerous  national  waste,  which  cannot 
be  justified,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  vast  deficiency 
in  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  of  which  complaint 
is  at  present  so  prevalent.  It  further  recognises  the  im- 
practicability of  in  any  degree  improving  the  agriculture 
or  pasture  of  Highland  districts,  so  long  as  deer  forests 
are  unfenced,  and  therefore  further  resolves  to  claim  from 
Parliament,  as  a  public  right,  an  immediate  law  for  the 
compulsory  enclosure  of  all  such  forests,  by  sufficient 
deer  and  sheep  fences,  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
the  owners  of  forests  under  legal  supervision." 

Mr.  Cattlev,  of  Edderton,  in  a  pretty  long  speech, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  plan  was  just  to  get 
the  forests  enclosed  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors, 
so  that  on  the  one  hand  deer  could  not  get  out  to  the 
sheep,  nor  the  sheep  in  to  the  deer. 

Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  also  expressed  himself 
similarly. 

Mr.  Matheson,  M.P.,  of  Ardross,  said  that  on  this 
subject  he  had  given  his  evidence,  and  he  had  found 
that  the  only  parties  who  had  given  their  evidence 
against  the  deer  forests  were  the  large  sheep  farmers. 
There  was,  he  thought,  no  fear,  of  the  deer  increasing. 
Along  with  the  previous  speaker,  he  thought  that 
fencing  would  be  an  admirable  thing  for  the  deer 
forests.  The  number  of  sheep  sent  from  that  part  of 
the  country,  he  affirmed,  would  scarcely  be  a  mouthful 
for  the  whole  population  of  London.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  large  number  of  people  employed  on  these 
forests,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  was 
loudly  applauded. 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  subject, 
Cadboll  moved  that  the  whole  of  the  third  resolution 
should  be  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
relating  to  the  fencing  of  the  deer  forests,  which  was 
seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  it  being  also  at 
the  same  time  intimated  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
that  part  of  the  resolution  drawn  up  in  a  more  formal 
style. 


Mr.  Ross,  banker,  Tain,  then  moved  the  4th  reso- 
lution, as  follows  : — "That  this  Club  resolves  to 
renew  its  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  total 
repeal  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec." 

Cadboll  and  various  others  objected  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  regard  to  agricultural 
subjects,  but  ultimately  the  resolution  was  carried 
amidst  applause. 

Mr.  Matheson  said  that  if  Wester  Ross  was  of  the 
same  mind  on  this  subject  as  Easter  Ross,  he  would 
vote  in  the  House  Commons  for  the  abolition  of 
hypothec. 

Mr.  Tew,  Newmore,  then  moved  the  5th  resolution, 
as  follows  : — "  That  petitions  in  terms  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  be  presented  to  Parliament." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Barclay,  M.  P. ,  then  came  forward  and 
thanked  the  Club  for  their  kind  invitation  to  him  to 
come  and  listen  to  them.  He  had  certainly  got  infor- 
mation on  many  points  on  which  he  did  not  know 
much  before.  As  the  time  taken  up  in  the  previous 
discussions  had  been  long,  he  would  not  weary  them 
by  going  over  all  the  features  of  his  own  Wild  Animals 
Bill,  but  would  do  so  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  meeting  separated  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 


MAIDSTONE. 
The  Public  Health  Act. — At  a  conference  of  Poor- 
law  Guardians  held  here,  the  subject  of  consideration 
was  "The  Public  Health  Act,  1872,"  and  "The  treat- 
ment of  destitute  sick  and  relief  to  members  of  provi- 
dent societies  by  Boards  of  Guardians." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Carey  said  that  it  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  modern  English  legislation 
that  many  excellent  provisions  were  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  then  that  Act  was  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land,  to  be  received  or  rejected  in  any  district.  It 
seemed  as  if  those  who  framed  these  Acts  were  not 
sufficiently  confident  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed, or  they  felt  that  the  crudeness  of  the  Acts  made 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  tested.  In  the  Sani- 
tary Act  the  word  "may"  occurred  several  times, 
whereas  the  word  "shall  "  appeared  but  seldom.  To 
show  the  effect  of  the  word  "may"  let  them  look  at 
the  23d  section  of  the  Act.  Another  characteristic 
feature  of  our  modern  legislation  was  not  to  create  new 
offices,  but  to  thrust  fresh  duties  upon  old  officers 
whether  they  were  suited  for  them  or  not,  and  whether 
or  not  their  interests  were  at  variance  with  those  duties. 
He  would  speak  of  rural  authorities  rather  than  urban, 
because  he  knew  very  little  about  the  latter.  The 
rural  sanitary  authority  was  to  consist  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  He  maintained  that  a  worse  rural  sanitary 
authority  than  the  guardians  could  not  exist.  In  the 
13th  section  of  the  Act,  instead  of  providing  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  "shall"  set  apart  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  to  consider  nuisances,  it  was  provided 
that  a  rural  sanitary  authority  "  may"  delegate  all  its 
powers  to  a  committee  consisting  of  six  members,  pro- 
vided that  a  third  should  be  ex-oflicio.  He  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  that  any  Board  of  Guardians  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Most  boards 
instead  of  appointing  a  nuisance  committee,  had  had 
the  whole  affair  in  their  own  hands.  More  than  that, 
the  guardians,  who  were  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  poor,  had  as  much  work 
as  they  could  manage.  That  being  so,  the  question  of 
nuisances  was  generally  considered  as  hurriedly  as 
possible,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  when  there  were  a 
few  members  present.  The  interest  of  the  Act  centered 
very  materially  upon  the  loth  section.  The  moment 
they  touched  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  everybody 
rose  up  in  arms.  This  section  provided  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  every  rural  sanitary  authority  to  appoint 
a  medical  officer  of  health.  It  did  not  say  where  he 
was  to  be  selected  from  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act  might  be  carried  out,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  officer  should  be  independent  and 
permanent.  He  must  be  independent,  because,  if  he 
were  to  find  out  what  gave  rise  to  an  unusual  death- 
rate,  he  must  be  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
out.  What  had  many  Boards  of  Guardians  done  with 
regard  to  this  measure?  They  seemed  to  him  to  have 
read  over  the  Act  to  see  how  often  the  word  "may" 
occurred,  and  to  put  matters  off  as  long  as  possible. 
He  did  not  think  that  was  the  way  the  Act  should  be 
carried  out,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  that  it  should  be  accepted  in  that  spirit 
How  was  a  medical  officer  to  be  paid?  One  way  was 
that  a  number  of  unions  should  combine  together,  the 
Local  Government  Board  helping  them  to  pay  his 
salary  ;  they  should  appoint  an  officer  who  would  go 
from  place  to  place.  Some  objected  to  that,  because 
they  said  the  district  would  be  too  large,  but  they 
could  circumscribe  it  or  not.  Others  said  that  he 
would  invent  nuisances  in  order  that  he  might  find 
something  to  do.  He  thought  that  was  an  unworthy 
objection.  We  had  the  cholera  stalking  on,  and  it 
might  become  an  epidemic  in  our  own  land.  One  of 
the  absolute  duties  of  a  medical  officer  would  be  to 
ascertain  what  places  were  liable  to  the  plague,  and 
those  which  were  free  from  it.  They  would  then 
know  where  danger  existed.  He  would  rather  have  a 
speedy  prevention  to  stop  a  thing  than  have  a  speedy 
cure  after  the  loss  of  several  lives.     The  loth,  13th, 
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and  23d  sections  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  T.  White  said  :  With  regard  to  sanitary 
matters,  there  was  no  reluctance  to  appoint  a  medical 
officer  ;  but  the  question  was,  which  was  the  best  way 
to  do  so  ?  The  question  was  whether  it  was  better  to 
allow  their  own  medical  officer  to  deal  with  nuisances, 
or  to  have  some  grand  inspector  who  might  be  sent 
down  from  London.  They  believed  that  their  own 
medical  officer  would  be  perfectly  independent,  and 
would  honestly  and  fairlydo  his  duty,  and  that  the  correc- 
tion of  nuisances  would  be  more  efficient  than  by  having 
an  inspector  sent  from  London.  Some  of  them  had  tents 
for  hop-pickers,  some  had  houses.  No  doubt  a  grand 
inspector  would  say  that  houses  must  be  built ;  but  if 
they  were  to  ask  the  medical  officer  of  the  district,  he 
would  say  the  sickness  in  hoppers'  houses  was  10  per 
cent,  more  than  in  tents. 

Mr.  Palmer  {Isle  of  Sheppey  Union)  said  :  In 
respect  to  the  Sanitary  Act,  for  his  own  part  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  see  great  difference  between  that  Act  and  the 
powers  the  boards  had  vested  in  them  previous  to  its 
being  passed.  They  had  power  to  abate  all  nuisances 
which  were  brought  before  them.  The  great  merit  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  was  the  appointment  of  three 
officers — an  officer  of  health,  an  inspector  of  nuisances, 
and  a  clerk.  Justice  was  not  done  to  any  medical 
officer  if  they  thought  he  would  follow  the  wish  of  the 
guardians  rather  than  consider  the  interests  of  the 
public.  For  that  reason  he  thought  that  most  Boards 
of  Guardians  could  not  do  better  than  appoint  their 
own  officers. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  V.  Bligh  said  :  With  regard 
to   the  general    question,    speaking    as    an    ex-officio 
guardian,  he  would  express  his  great  regret  that  in  the 
part  of  the  county  where  he  resided  it  was  not   the 
habit  of  the  ex-oflicio  guardians  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board.     Some  five  or  six  years  ago  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  raise  this  question  of  nuisances,  and,  after  great 
difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment  of  a 
nuisance  inspector.     Now  they  were  required  to  carry 
out  the  Act   of  Parliament,  they  found  there  was   a 
regular  confusion  arising,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
guardians,   but  in  the  minds  of  their   legal   advisers. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  remark  which  had 
been  made  about  putting  duties  on  old  officers  which  it 
was  not  their  interest  to  carry  out.     With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers,  he  was  inclined  to  take 
an  intermediate  view  between  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  appointing  some  one  at  a  large  salary  and  those  who 
preferred  their  own  medical  officer.     It   would  be  an 
invidious  thing  for  a  medical   man  to  be  called  in  to 
condemn  the  nuisances  of  those  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  and  he  thought  that  any  medical 
gentleman  would  rather  have  a  stranger  to  perform  this 
work.     It  did  not  follow  that  a  stranger  was  to  receive 
an  excessive  salary.     He  could  not  see  that  the  person 
who  was  elected  must  give  up  his  whole  time  to  his 
duties.      The   inspector  of  nuisances  was   to   do   the 
practical  part  of  the  work,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  remonstrance  might  remedy 
the  matter  complained  of,  but  in  the  tenth  case  perhaps 
it  might  require  the  medical  officer  to  step  in.    He  was 
in  favour  of  combination  to  get  the  work  done.     They 
wanted  a  medical  officer  to  be  appointed   at   ^300, 
^400,  or  ^500  a  year,  which  would  not  be  much  if  it 
were  to  be  extended  over  a  few  unions,  and  he  would 
only  be  wanted  when  the  occasion  required  his  services. 
Mr.  T.  Lake  should  not  have  spoken  had  not  the 
majority  of  the  unions  appeared  to  be  in   favour  of 
appointing  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  as  the  officer 
of  health.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that  that  would 
not  work  well.     He  did  not  think  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  medical  officers  that  they  should  be  medical  in- 
spectors, and  it  would  not  assist  the  woiking  of  the 
Act.      Would   a   man  in  private  practice,   who   had 
landowners  and  others  as  patients,  like  to  have  to  abate 
nuisances  on  their  property  ?     He  thought  that  the  Act 
was  likely  to  involve  them  in  heavy  expense  if  it  were 
not  judiciously  carried  out.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
first  thing  a  medical  officer  would  have  to  do  was  to 
take  the  glaring  instances,  and  not  to  go  in  like  a  new 
broom.      He  had  heard  of  one  man  who  had  reported 
200  cottages  in  one  neighbourhood.     He  should  like  to 
see  one  officer  appointed  for  a  county,  or  for  a  division 
of  a  county.     He  would  not  want  to  be  prying  into 
every  cottage,  but  wherever  any  contagious  disease  was 
found  to  exist,  that  was  the  spot  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  directed.     With  regard  to  small  and  petty 
nuisances,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  should  attend  to 
them.     If  a   medical    officer  were    appointed    for    a 
district  at  a  moderate  salary,   it  would   not  come  so 
heavy  on  a   particular  union  as  the  salary  they  would 
pay  if  they  appointed  their  own  officer.     It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  should  be  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  point ;  it  was  the  only  "  may  "  which  was  wrong. 
In  his  particular  union  they  waited  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  hope  that  the  other  unions  would  join 
them  ;  but  as  the  neighbouring  unions  appointed  their 
own  officers,  they  were  obliged  to  do  the  same,  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Hon.  E.  Stanhope,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  what  could  be  done  for  immigrant  hop- 
pickers,  said  that  in  Kent  he  thought  it  might  fairly  be 
said  that  public  opinion  had  done  a  great  deal — he 
might  almost  say  that  more  had  been  done  in  Kent 
than  in  Sussex,  and  bad  accommodation  for  the 
pickers  was  now  a  very  rare  exception.     If  every  one 


had  acted  as  Mr.  White  had  done,  there  would  be  very 
little  to  complain  of;  but  there  were  some  who  were 
slow  to  take  warning,  who  would  allow  hop-pickers 
to  be  without  water  and  other  conveniences,  and  who 
made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  For  those  who  would  not  act  for  themselves 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Board  of  Guardians 
were  to  compel  them  to  act.  But  the  guardians  had 
not  the  power  ;  and  the  question  he  wished  to  raise 
was  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  have 
more  power  in  this  respect  than  they  had  at  present, 

Mr.  Murray  Browne  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  combination  of  unions  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
a  medical  officer  of  health  was  the  preferable  course  to 
adopt.  It  seemed  to  him  that  where  they  appointed 
their  own  medical  officer  of  health  for  one  union  he 
would  be  running  over  the  heels  of  the  inspector  of 
nuisances.  He  had  read  one  of  the  books  which  had 
been  published  as  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  duties  were 
divided  into  two  classes.  First,  there  was  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statistics,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  officer  of  health  for  a  large  district  would  have 
advantages  for  the  collection  of  statistics.  But  the 
second  part  of  his  duties,  as  pointed  out  in  that  book, 
were  almost  without  exception  matters  of  detail  which 
could  be  carried  out  by  an  inspector  of  nuisances  who 
had  had  some  training  under  a  medical  man,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  best  arrangements  should  be 
that  they  should  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  inspector 
of  nuisances  in  each  union.  He  had  always  thought 
that  one  officer  might  work  half-a-dozen  unions  if  they 
were  competent  inspectors  of  nuisances.  They  ought 
to  do  the  detail  work,  and  call  the  medical  officer's 
attention  to  any  matter  which  required  their  considera- 
tion, and  then  they  would  have  the  opinion  of  a  man 
who  had  paid  special  attention  to  sanitary  science, 
which  was  a  distinct  thing  from  ordinary  medical 
science.  What  he  desired  to  impress  upon  Boards  of 
Guardians  was  this,  that  it  was  desirable  that  their 
arrangements  should,  be  completed.  Whatever  they 
had  decided  to  do  let  them  do  it  at  once,  because  of 
the  probable  advent  of  the  cholera. 

Lord  Fitzwalter,  after  remarking  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  suppose  that  any  Board  of  Guardians 
were  not  willing  to  lend  their  aid  to  carry  out  a  BUI 
which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health,  said  that  many  difficulties  had  been  mentioned. 
The  uncertainty  of  some  expressions  had  been  referred 
to,  and  although  they  should  remember  the  different 
character  of  the  districts,  it  was  practically  desirable 
that  some  determination  should  be  come  to  as  to  what 
was  best  in  those  districts.  At  all  events  he  thought 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  improved  accommodation  of  hop-pickers  was  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  He  confessed  that  he  did 
not  think  the  present  medical  officers  of  unions  were 
the  proper  persons  to  carry  out  this  Act.  They  knew 
how  a  local  practitioner  depended  upon  the  support 
and  good  will  of  those  around  him.  A  large  number 
of  officers  of  health  need  not  be  appointed,  for  they 
must  remember  that  the  inspector  of  nuisances  was 
really  the  person  to  whom  they  had  to  look.  If  they 
gave  a  man  a  good  salary  there  would  be  five  or 
six  unions  to  pay  it.  He  hoped  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  avert,  not  only  the  terrible  infliction  of 
cholera,  but  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  all 
nuisances. 

Col.  Lennard  said  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Carey  had 
stated  that  as  far  as  he  knew  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  delegate  them  to  a  committee 
of  their  own  body.  The  first  thing  the  Bromley 
guardians  did  was  to  appoint  a  rural  sanitary  authority, 
of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  and  he  could  safely  say 
that  it  had  worked  well.  They  met  at  ten  o'clock  on 
every  Friday,  and  got  through  the  rural  sanitary  work 
before  the  meeting  of  guardians  at  eleven.  With 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  officer  he  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  appointing  the  medical  officers  of 
the  union  for  particular  districts,  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  his  principal  reason  for  this  was  that  they 
would  have  the  control  of  those  officers,  and  they  would 
have  appointed  them,  so  that  at  any  time  they  could 
determine  the  arrangements,  and  that  the  officers  should 
cease  to  be  officers  under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Francis  Scott  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Colonel  Lennard's  view  as  to  the  power  which  Boards 
of  Guardians  ought  to  possess  with  regard  to  the 
dismassal  of  offending  servants  should  be  extended. 
Having  given  illustrations  by  referring  to  matters  which 
had  come  within  his  own  experience,  he  said  that  at 
Guildford  they  considered  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  they  should  import  stiangers  to  do  work  the 
duties  of  which  they  would  have  to  learn  from  those 
who  were  locally  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  if  they  appointed  a  person  at  a  distance  to  do 
duties  which  were  unknown  to  him,  he  must  have 
recourse  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  to  tell  him 
where  the  nuisance  existed.  They  asked  the  medical 
officer  if  he  were  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  ;  and 
as  far  as  regarded  those  officers  being  unable  to 
discharge  them  manfully,  he  helieved  that  the  result 
was  the  reverse.  The  relieving  officers  were  inspectors 
of  nuisances.  They  were  of  necessity  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and  going  into 
their  dwellings,  and  the  guardians  had  from  them 
fortnightly  a  report  of  all  they  had  seen  and  done. 
I  They  informed  the  board  whether  the  nuisance  was 


abated  or  in  course  of  abatement,  or  whether  it  was 
continued.  They  had  the  power,  and  exercised  it,  of 
summoning  the  owner  of  the  property  if  the  nuisance 
was  not  remedied  in  a  given  time.  Mr.  Scott  next 
referred  to  the  multiplicity  of  forms  and  papers,  and 
produced  a  form  which  he  and  other  guardians  had 
drawn  up.  There  was  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
premises,  the  owner,  the  occupier,  the  nature  of  the 
nuisance,  the  order  of  the  sanitary  authority,  the  result, 
&c.  Every  relieving  officer  was  supplied  with  them, 
and  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  they  had  their 
nuisances  attended  to.  They  also  published  medical 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  statistical  reports  of  each  union. 
They  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  investigating 
diseases.  Don't  let  them  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  central  authority,  who  let  the  plague  in,  and 
then  got  rid  of  it.  At  Guildford  anything  which 
required  doing  had  been  done  at  once,  and  the  death 
rate  in  the  union  district  had  consequently  been  very 
small. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsden  said  that  as  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  unions  (Tunbridge),  which  had  resolved  to  amal- 
gamate for  the  appointment  of  medical  officer,  he 
would  say  a  few  words,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not 
forget  the  observations  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  medical 
officer  and  inspector  of  nuisances.  The  guardians  of 
the  Tunbridge  Union  had  combined  with  several 
authorities  in  Kent  for  the  appointment  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  he  hoped  sincerely  that  before 
long,  instead  of  seven,  there  would  be  ten  or  thirteen 
authorities  joined  together.  It  was  no  use  for  him  to 
say  anything  on  the  reasons  why  he  thought  it  desir- 
able to  have  one  officer  for  so  large  an  area  because 
Mr.  Browne  had  suggested  everything  which  he  could 
say,  but  there  was  one  thing  which  came  home  to  the 
ratepayers,  that  was  the  cost.  They  gave  the  officer 
,£Soo  a  year,  but  that  salary  was  paid  as  medical 
officer  for  the  seven  different  authorities.  He  was  also 
to  undertake  the  districts  of  five  more  authorities — 
Hollingbourne,  Maidstone,  Mailing,  Southborough, 
and  another  district — without  extra  charge.  The 
Local  Government  Board  promised  to  pay  one-half  the 
salary,  and  therefore  the  expenditure  would  only 
amount  to  three-eighths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound. 
When  the  other  five  unions  joined  it  would  be  almost 
nothing.  In  the  Tunbridge  Union  they  had  written 
to  all  the  medical  officers  in  the  union  and  district, 
not  only  their  own,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
communicate  with  the  sanitary  medical  officer  in  all 
cases  of  infection  which  came  within  their  knowledge, 
the  guardians  promising  to  pay  them  a  fee  for  so 
doing.  There  was  not  one  who  refused,  and  all  of 
them  said  they  should  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
their  officer  in  any  case  of  infection.  Mr.  Ramsden 
concluded  by  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  sanitary 
committee  performed  their  duties,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  arrangements  worked  admirably. 

Viscount  Mahon,  M.P.,  said  he  considered  that 
Mr.  Ramsden  had  raised  a  very  important  point  in 
stating  that  at  Tunbridge  not  only  the  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  but  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  and  the 
district  should  be  called  upon  to  communicate  with  the 
sanitary  officer  and  give  notice  of  cases  of  infection. 
He  thought  it  was  a  point  for  consideration  whether 
the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  seven  unions 
of  giving  a  fee  for  each  case  which  is  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  sanitary  officer,  should  not  be  gene- 
rally acted  upon.  He  thought  the  chief  officer  should 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  he  might  be 
called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice.  With  regard  to  the 
salary,  they  should  remember  that  the  guardians  only 
paid  one-half.  They  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
lose  control  over  their  officers,  because,  when  Govern- 
ment gave  subsidies,  they  sometimes  tried  to  swamp 
authority. 

aims  ai  ~§aa\\^ 

Milk,   Typhoid  Fever,    and  Sewage;  a  Series   of 
Letters.     By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Vegetable  and  Fruit   Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  ;  Medical  Officer  to  the   Bank 
of  England,     W.  II.  &  L.  Collingridge,  117  to  120, 
Aldersgale  Street. 
Mr.  Smee  has  republished  the  letters  on  this  subject 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the   Times  anil  the  Stan- 
(lard,  adding  the  following  preface  : — 

"  The  following  observations  on  milk,  typhoid  fever, 
and  sewage,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  all  in  those  of  the  Standard, 
have  been  reprinted  in  consequence  of  the  intense  intwost 
they  have  excited. 

"  Sewage  grounds,  as  now  conducted,  arc  a  failure. 
They  do  not  disinfect  the  sewage.  They  are  dangerous 
to  health.  They  are  not  adapted  for  healthy  vegetation, 
and  the  produce,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  unfit  for 
either  the  food  of  man  or  beast. 

"  The  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  deceived  by  I 
aggerated  statements  to  pass  Acts  which  have  proved  an 
iniury  to  the  community. 

'■■  So-called  skilled  witnesses  and  dilettante  counsellors, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  professional   men,   and  to  the 
disgrace  of  science,  have  made  declarations  befoi     Pbj 
liamentary  committees  where,  with  ordinary  intelligence, 
Ihey  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  their  falsity. 

"  As  a  consequence,  serious  evils  have  arisen  by  the 
formation   of   pestilential  sewage  grounds,    which   now 
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imperatively  demand  steps  to  be  taken  for  their  entire 
abolition  where  possible,  and  where  their  abolition  is  im- 
practicable, then  for  their  regulation  and  inspection  by 
competent  authorities,  that  the  town  councillors  of  one 
district  may  not  poison  the  air  and  pollute  the  wells  of  the 
territory  of  their  neighbours." 

We  do  not  deny  the  first  of  the  above  sentences,  nor 
do  we  dispute  the  second  of  the  alternatives  which  are 
put  in  the  last  of  them  ;  but  as  to  all  the  others, 
together  with  most  of  the  letters  which  they  introduce, 
Mr.  Smee  writes  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  there- 
fore should  not  have  written  at  all.  From  August  15, 
when  the  Times  allowed  him  to  frighten  the  country 
with  the  idea  that  sewage  grown  grass  was  unwhole- 
some food,  down  to  September  II,  when  he  declared 
that  sewage  grounds  do  not  disinfect  sewage,  he  has 
been  honestly  doing  his  best  to  mislead  public  opinion. 
On  what  he  knows  he  builds  confidently,  but  the  super- 
structure is  a  great  deal  too  big  for  the  basis.  He 
knows  that  his  few  cows  received  two  rods  of  grass 
from  the  Croydon  sewage  field  fresh  cut,  which  was 
"about  a  full  barrowful  to  each  "  cow  per  day,  and  that 
then  the  putrid  state  of  their  milk  became  apparent. 
He  also  knows  that  "Fluff,"  a  fine  cat  resident  in 
Harley  Street,  which  would  not  touch  London  milk — 
though  in  the  country  it  drank  milk  as  freely  as  other 
cats  do — consented  cordially  enough,  having  first  fairly 
tasted  it,  to  drink  the  milk  which  was  sent  to 
him  from  Mr.  Smee's  garden.  He  has  ascertained 
that  the  milk  from  sewage  farms  is  regularly  consumed 
in  some  of  our  large  towns  too  soon  for  its  source  to  be 
detected,  and  perhaps  too  soon  for  it  to  be  actually 
hurtful.  He  seems,  also,  to  know  that  at  Beddington 
School,  when  supplied  with  sewage  milk,  60  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred,  and  three  deaths.  These  are 
his  facts — all  the  rest  is  more  or  less,  and  more  rather 
than  less,  based  on  hearsay.  Such  facts  as  those  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  filthiest  sewage  meadows  have 
for  more  than  a  century  been  devoted  to  the  production 
of  milk,  on  which  Edinburgh  and  Leith  have  been  fed, 
under  the  very  eyes  and  noses  of  one  of  our  sharpest 
medical  schools,  without  any  evil  having  been  detected, 
are  ignored  by  Mr.  Smee.  His  few  cows,  and  that 
fine  cat  "Fluff,"  and  the  cases  of  fever  at  Beddington, 
outweigh  all  this.  Such  facts  as  those  of  Merthyr  and 
Barking,  where  the  very  highest  prices  have  been 
obtained  from  greengrocers  for  vegetables  grown 
directly  on  putrid  sewage,  and,  in  the  case  of  Merthyr, 
on  sewage  supplied  daily  in  enormous  excess  through- 
out the  time  of  their  growth,  are  ignored.  Merthyr 
and  Edinburgh  are  not  named  in  these  pages,  but  the 
2  rods  of  grass  from  Croydon  sewage  fields,  and  the 
two  men  who  attend  to  his  cows,  and  all  sorts  of 
gossip,  are  quoted  ;  and  then  we  are  told  that — 

"Sewage  irrigants  are  irrational  in  their  arguments. 
They  form  conclusions  without  premises,  and  they  reason 
as  though  logic  was  the  art  of  wrong  reasoning." 

Mr.  Smee  is  not  more  trustworthy  in  his  agriculture 
than  he  is  in  his  "art  of  reasoning."  Putrid  manures 
are  not  feared  by  the  farmer,  and  the  idea  that  they 
will  ever  be  abandoned  in  farm  practice,  even  under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  dreadful  things  which  are  now 
foretold  of  them,  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Smee  says  that  the  gardener 

"  Uses  liquid  manure  with  care  and  caution  in  certain 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  plant.  He  particularly  abstains 
from  giving  the  ripening  Strawberry  such  manure,  as  he 
knows  that  his  fruit  would  be  corrupted." 

All  we  know  on  this  point  is  that  sewage  manure 
was  applied  on  the  Barking  farm  to  about  i{  acre  of 
Strawberries  in  1S6S,  and  that  its  application  was  almost 
confined  to  the  period  when  the  Strawberries  were 
swelling  and  ripening.  The  Strawberries  won  prizes 
at  the  Botanic  Society's  show,  and  sold  for  an  enor- 
mous price  per  acre. 

The  last  letter  of  the  series  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  week,  and  on  it  we  submit  that  whatever 
Mr.  Smee's  "observations"  have  been,  they  have  not 
proved  it  as  a  fact — it  is  as  yet  an  unsupported  allega- 
tion so  far  as  town  sewage  is  concerned — that  vegetables 
take  matters  into  their  juices  which  render  them 
putrescible,  and  that  a  cow  eating  plants  in  that  state 
produces  milk  which  is  putrescible,  and  consequently 
well  adapted  as  a  medium  for  typhoid  fever. 

Of  course  all  milk  is  putrescible,  but  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  milk  derived  from  grass  so  rapidly  grown  as 
that  which  receives  occasional  dressings  of  town  sewage 
is  more  putrescible  than  any  other. 

Let  us  cordially  admit  that  Mr.  Smee  has  no  other 
than  the  public  welfare  in  view  by  this  publication. 
The  extremely  rough  and  reckless  measure  which  he 
deals  out  to  his  opponents  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  his  readers  agnnst  him.  We  do  not  doubt 
his  public  spirit — we  believe  nevertheless  that  his 
letters,  whatever  their  intention,  have  been  calculated 
only  to  mislead. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hop  Plantations.— The  atmosphere  of  the 
Hop  growing  parts  of  the  Hop  counties  has  been  full 
of  somewhat  pleasant  odours,  though  not  exactly 
"odours  of  Araby,"  as  the  flavour  of  brimstone  has 
predominated  occasionally,  caused  by  the  general 
drying  of  Hops  in  the  oast  houses,  which  somewhat 
disfigure  the  landscape  with  their  ugly  white  "  cowls." 


It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  do  not  reside  in 
Hop  districts  to  have  the  method  of  drying  or  curing 
Hops  briefly  explained,  for  it  is  a  process  involving  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  care  and  thought  in  the  workmen 
engaged.  The  Hops  are  taken  to  the  oast  house 
from  the  Hop  garden  in  large  sacks  or  pokes 
holding  10  bush.,  and  are  spread  upon  haircloth 
stretched  across  rafters  in  various  sized  chambers,  at  a 
height  of  from  12  to  15  feet  above  the  fires  of  Welsh 
coal,  charcoal,  and  coke  in  the  stoves  in  the  inclosed 
kilns  beneath.  The  Hops  remain  on  the  "hairs,"  sub- 
jected to  heat  of  from  no°  to  1400  Fahr.  for  from  10 
to  12  hours,  being  turned  over  once  or  twice  in  that 
time  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  desiccate  each  Hop 
thoroughly  ;  they  are  then  shovelled  off  the  hairs  to  an 
adjoining  stowage,  where  they  are  pressed  into  pockets, 
holding  1  \  cwt.  and  a  few  pounds,  by  machinery  ;  or 
"trod"  into  them  by  men  jumping  up  and  down 
laboriously,  according  to  a  gradually  expiring 
custom.  While  drying  the  Hops  require  constant  at- 
tention, and  the  fires  must  be  looked  after  closely,  that 
they  do  not  blaze  or  smoke  or  bum  too  fiercely  ;  the 
"dryer"  must  be  always  upon  the  spot,  day  and  night, 
and  as  load  succeeds  load  every  12  hours,  he  gets  no 
cessation,  nor  any  sleep,  except  a  few  winks  snatched 
between  his  frequent  rounds  to  his  fires  until  Sunday 
at  about  noon.  Brimstone  is  put  on  the  fire  in  small 
quantities,  when  the  Hops  have  been  on  the  hairs  a 
short  time,  and  have  just  commenced  reeking  or 
"sweating,"  in  Hop  dryers'  parlance.  The  fumes 
pass  through  the  Hops,  imparting  a  delicate  yellow 
colour  to  them,  which  is  much  approved  by  mer- 
chants and  brewers.  If  the  Hops  are  brown  from 
wind  or  disease,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  bleached 
by  the  action  of  the  brimstone.  The  Germans  have 
not  adopted  artificial  drying  at  all  generally  ;  there  are 
some  kilns  in  Nuremburg  and  other  large  towns,  but  it 
is  believed  that  these  are  rather  for  re-drying  the  Hops 
which  have  been  sold  by  the  growers  as  dried  to  the 
merchants.  In  most  parts  of  Germany,  including 
Spiilt,  famous  for  its  first-class  produce,  the  Hops  are 
laid  in  huge  shifting  drawers,  tier  above  tier,  like  shells 
or  minerals  in  cabinets,  in  buildings  so  contrived  that 
every  breath  of  air  and  every  draught  may  pass 
through  the  Hops.  In  wet,  damp  weather,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  this  is  a  tedious,  tiresome  process,  and 
it  is  wonderful  that  artificial  drying  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to  long  ago  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany,  whose  climate  is  not  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  that  of  England. 

Hop-picking  is  nearly  over  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Surrey,  and  Worcester  ;  it  has  been  an  unusually  short 
season,  as  the  Hops  have  come  down  easily,  quickly, 
and,  as  a  rule,  under  the  estimate  made  of  them  some 
three  weeks   since.      Some   forward   spots,    however, 
have  yielded  more  even  than   they  were  set  at ;  for 
instance,     at    and    around    Sittingbourne,     Rainham, 
Faversham,    in  East    Kent,   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone,  and  along  by  the  Medway  Valley  in  the 
direction  of  Tonbridge,  and  along   the  southern  hills 
looking  over  the  Weald,  in  Sussex  in  the  alluvial  soil 
near  Rye,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  at  Goudhurst,  Cran- 
brook,    and   other  well   cultivated   and    more    fertile 
localities  ;  but  an  immense  breadth  of   Hop  land  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  has  not  yielded  what  was  expected  of 
it  in  earlier  days.  The  Worcester  and  Hereford  planta- 
tions have  not  grown  an  average   crop.     Hants  and 
Surrey,    Alton    and    Famham,    have    done    nothing 
wonderful,  nor  nearly  so  much  as  some  extravagant 
persons  prophesied,  but  they  grow  decidedly  an  over 
average  crop.      The   quantity  grown   throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  will  hardly  amount  to  500,000  cwt., 
for  the  average   amount  per  acre  is  probably  some- 
where   about    8     cwt.,    which    upon    the    statistical 
returns    of    62,000    acres    would    be    about   496,000 
cwt.,    or    not    enough    for    one    year's    home    con- 
sumption,   which    was   estimated  last  year  by  a  com- 
petent   authority  as   being    over   600,000  cwt.      The 
Bavarian  and  Bohemian  crops,  especially  in  the  Saatz 
district,  come  somewhat  short  also,  as  may  be  gathered 
by  rising  markets  at  Nuremberg  and  Saatz,   and  the 
drying  has  been   much  hindered  by  the  damp,  cool, 
dull  weather  in  two  parts  of  the  Continent  where  arti- 
ficial heat   is   not  used.     The  quality  of  the  German 
Hops  is  good.     In  Belgium  the  Alost   Hops  are  not 
very  heavy,  but  in  the  famous  Poperinghe  district  they 
are  very  good.     America  must  be  a  large  importer  of 
foreign  Hops,  as  the  crop  is  very  short,  shorter  even 
than    last    year.       Looking     at    the     comparatively 
limited     supply     of    old     Hops     in     all    countries, 
the   enormous   increase  throughout  the  world  in  the 
consumption  of  beer,  the  English  growers  may  fairly 
hold  back  for  good  prices  for  their  produce  of   1873, 
particularly  for  the  "  Golding"  portion  of  this  growth, 
which  was  picked  at  the  right  time.     The  "  Golding  " 
is  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  precarious 
and  delicate  kind  of  Hop  grown.     It  will  positively 
not  pay  to  grow  "Golding  "  Hops  upon  any  but  the 
very  best  soils,  and  even  upon  these  only  in  certain 
positions    and    situations.     They   are    not    grown    in 
Sussex,  and  but  rarely  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where 
the    coarser    Grapes,    Jones,   and   Colegates   flourish 
and   grow   luxuriantly,    producing   weights    of    Hops 
per   acre  rarely   heard   of    in    the    Golding    growing 
localities.     The  Golding  Hop  itself  is  a  small  filbert- 
shaped  flower,  with  a  very  slight  peduncle,  compact, 
full  of  condition   and   lupuline,   of  a  brilliant  "pale 
ale  "  colour  if  healthy  and  well  grown.     It  is  a  beauti-  ' 


ful  sight  to  see  a  Golding  garden  in  perfection  in  a 
good  year,  with  Hops  clustering  from  end  to  end  of 
the  16  or  18  feet  poles  in  the  best  part  of  the  noted 
East  Kent  or  Mid-Kent  plantations.  Grapes  come 
next  in  quality,  growing  upon  12  ieet  poles,  and  having 
much  larger  (lowers  ;  Jones'  are  much  grown  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  and  require  very  short  poles,  the 
worn  down  stumps  of  the  Golding  and  Grape  poles 
being  generally  used  for  them.  Colegates  are  a  late 
sort,  with  small  thickly  clustering  flowers  ;  they  are 
very  large  croppers,  but  have  an  unpleasantly  rank 
flavour,  when  dried  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
American  Hops.  There  are  many  varieties  of  these 
sorts  in  cultivation,  but  none  surpass  the  old  Kent 
Golding  in  any  particular. 


The  Madras  Experimental  Farm.— [We  con* 
dense  the  following  from  the  official  report  of  the 
manager.  Mr.  Robertson  was  formerly  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester] : — 

The  experiments  made  last  year  in  feeding  cattle  on 
ground-nut  oilcake  were  so  satisfactory,  and  the  price 
of  gram  having  risen  so  much,  I  have  for  some  time 
ceased  using  gram  in  feeding  our  stock,  and  have  used 
ground-nut  cake  instead.  The  result  of  the  change 
has  been  all  that  I  could  desire.  The  animals  have 
thriven  as  well,  indeed,  I  think,  better  than  they 
formerly  did  when  fed  on  gram.  A  richer  manure  is 
made,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  is  only  about  one-half 
the  amount  it  would  have  been  had  we  continued  to 
use  gram,  thus  : 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Excluding  fodder,  the  22J  pairs  of  working  cattle  em- 
ployed on  the  two  Madras  farms  would,  if  fed 
under  the  old  system,  at  the  present  price  of  gram, 
cost  monthly      . .  . .         . .  . .  . .  . .   140     o    o 

The  same  cattle,  fed  on  cake  under  the  new  system, 

at  the  present  price  of  cake,  cost  monthly. .  . .     60    o     o 

Leaving  a  difference  per  month  amounting  to  . .  . .     80    o     o 

Thus  a  very  simple  experiment  has  enabled  us  to 
effect  a  saving  of  nearly  1000  rupees  per  annum  in  the 
cost  of  feeding  our  draught  cattle.  We  allow  41b.  of 
cake  per  head  daily,  instead  of  the  4  lb.  of  gram 
formerly  given.  The  cake  is  always  steeped  before 
being  distributed  to  the  cattle.  This  ground-nut  cake 
isa  most  valuable  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  an  average  sample  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  it 
is  very  little  inferior  to  linseed  cake,  which  is  sold  at 
from  ;£l2  to  £1$  per  ton  for  feeding  purposes  at 
home. 

As  a  food  for  horses,  this  cake  is  extremely  valuable. 
I  have  now  used  it  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  my  own 
stable  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that,  weight  for  weight,  it  is  as 
nutritious  as  gram,  and  that,  in  most  seasons,  it  can  be 
purchased  at  halt  the  price  of  gram  ;  to  ascertain  at 
once  the  saving  that  would  be  effected  by  substituting 
cake  for  gram,  however,  I  do  not  recommend  that  in 
feeding  horses  this  should  be  done.  It  is,  I  think,  for 
such  a  purpose  a  better  plan  to  deduct  one-half  the 
usual  allowance  of  gram,  and  to  replace  this  by  cake. 
In  this  way  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  could  be  effected 
in  the  cost  of  the  food  of  every  horse  now  fed  on  gram, 
while  the  condition  of  the  animal  would  be  improved. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cattle  disease  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market 
for  fat  cattle,  very  few  cattle  were  fattened  on  the 
experimental  farm  ;  and  I  see  little  prospect  of  doing 
much  in  this  direction  until  we  possess  regular  fairs 
and  markets  in  Madras,  and  have  a  class  of  middlemen 
to  take  the  place  of  the  "dealer"  and  "butcher"  of 
European  countries.  Surely  Madras  with  its  weekly 
consumption  of  something  like  500  head  of  cattle  and 
20,000  sheep  should  be  provided  with  live  stock 
markets. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  turn  our  fat  stock 
into  money  is  by  killing  the  animals  and  distributing 
the  meat  at  the  farms.  The  results  are  most  unsatis- 
factory. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  the  general 
results  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  test  the 
milk  and  butter-producing  qualities  of  an  ordinary 
Nellore  cow.  The  experiments  were  conducted  under 
the  personal  direction  of  a  lady,  who  very  kindly 
undertook  the  duty.  The  information  collected  is 
most  valuable,  as  the  whole  of  the  results  were  obtained 
under  personal  inspection,  every  care  being  taken  to 
ensure  perfect  accuracy.  The  cow,  which  is  an  old 
one,  was  purchased  for  60  rupees.  At  the  time  of 
purchase  she  had  a  calf  about  one  month  old.  She 
was  much  out  of  condition  ;  her  live  weight,  10  days 
after  she  was  bought,  was  only  536  lb.  Her  food  is 
daily — 4  lb.  of  ground-nut  cake,  2  lb.  of  wheat-bran, 
20  lb.  of  green  fodder  (cholum,  &c),  15  lb.  of  grass, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt. 

She  is  allowed  to  graze  in  a  compound  each  morning, 
after  being  milked,  for  about  a  couple  of  hours ;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  during  the  night  she  is 
tied  in  a  byre,  and  is  always  abundantly  supplied  with 
drinking  water.  She  is  milked  at  about  7  in  the 
morning,  and  at  about  5  in  the  evening.  She  eats  her 
cake  (steeped)  and  bran  while  she  is  being  milked,  and 
her  calf  is  allowed  to  be  near  her  at  the  time,  being 
permitted  to  strip  any  milk  left.  After  this  is  done 
the  calf  is  not  allowed  to  go  near  its  dam  until  the 
milking  hour  again  comes  round.  The  following  details 
show  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  at  each  milking 
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during    the    12   weeks    over    which    the    experiment 
extended  : — 


ist  week 
2d  week 
3d  week 
4th  week 
5  th  week 
6th  week 
7th  week 
8  th  week 
Qth  week 
10  th  week 
nth  week 
1 2th  week 


Morning.     I     Evening. 


Total. 


Mrs.      Oiks.  Mrs.      Oiks.  Mrs.      Oiks. 


II 

7* 

12 

=* 

II 

6+ 

12 

7J 

M 

7 

■5 

0 

IS 

>* 

M 

6 

IS 

3 

■S 

4 

■4 

7 

5 
•  i 

5J 


6 

7i 

3* 
3 
7 
3 

4 


Pints. 

=   573 
=  68j 

=  70 
=  67 
=  72 
=  8t3 
=  82 
=  8oJ 
=   77* 
—  82 
=  83^ 
=   81 


At  the  present  time  the  yield  per  week  is  29 
measures. 

While  the  yield  of  milk  has  increased,  so  also  has  the 
weight  of  the  cow  ;  when  purchased,  about  four  months 
ago,  she  weighed  only  536  lb.,  she  now  weighs  679  lb. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  experiments 
made  in  butter-making  : — 

1.  {a)  A  measure  of  milk,  which  had  been  set  aside 
from  the  previous  night's  meal,  was  churned.  When 
churning  commenced,  the  temperature  of  the  milk  was 
8i°.  The  butter  was  a  long  time  in  appearing,  and 
was  collected  with  great  difficulty.  The  total  yield  of 
butter  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  The  milk 
in  this  instance  underwent  no  preparation  before  being 
churned.  It  was  slightly  soured,  but  this  was  caused 
by  natural  agencies.  (6)  Another  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  (excepting  that,  in  this  instance,  the  milk 
was  artificially  heated  to  uo°  just  after  leaving  the 
cow)  was  made  with  two  measures  of  milk,  and  the 
total  yield  of  butter  was  only  i\  ounce. 

2.  A  measure  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  was 
placed  in  the  churn,  its  natural  temperature  at  the  time 
being  nearly  ioo°.  Cold  water  was  added,  and  the 
temperature  fell  to  850.  After  churning  upwards  of 
half-an-hour  the  butter  at  length  appeared,  but  the 
total  yield  was  only  half  an  ounce. 

3.  (a)  A  measure  of  milk,  immediately  after  it  left 
the  cow,  was  artificially  heated  to  no°.  About  one 
fluid  ounce  of  churn  milk  from  previous  churning  was 
then  added,  and  the  whole  was  placed  aside  in  an 
ordinary  milk  bowl  It  was  churned  next  morning, 
being  at  starting  S40.  The  butter  was  a  very  long 
time  in  appearing,  nearly  a  full  hour,  and  the  total 
yield  was  only  i|  ounce.  The  quantity  of  churn  milk 
used  was  evidently  far  in  excess  of  the  requirement. 
The  milk  had  assumed  such  a  coagulated  condition, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the  butter 
from  the  curd.  (/>}  The  experiment  was  again  made 
with  two  measures  of  milk,  but  less  of  the  churn  milk 
was  used.  The  butter  appeared  in  much  less  time, 
and  the  total  weight  obtained  was  4  02.  (c)  The  ex- 
periment was  again  performed  with  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  but  still  less  of  the  churn  milk  was  used.  The 
butter  came  within  20  minutes,  and  the  yield  was 
44  oz.  (d)  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  the 
same  quantity  of  fresh  milk  several  times,  with  vary- 
ing quantities  of  churn  milk,  until,  with  from  six  to 
10  drops  per  measure,  5  oz.  of  butter  were  regularly 
obtained,  generally  within  15  minutes  from  the  time  of 
commencing  to  churn.  In  very  hot  weather  the  less 
quantity  of  churn  milk  was  found  to  be  enough,  and  in 
cold  weather  (when  the  temperature  of  the  milk  was 
less  than  700)  1  fluid  oz.  per  measure  was  not  too 
much. 

For  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  last  experi- 
ment, a  measure  of  ordinary  milk,  as  supplied  by 
native  dairymen,  treated  in  exactly  a  similar  way,  was 
churned  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  butter  appeared.  It 
was  then  put  aside  for  an  hour,  and  churned  again 
for  20  minutes,  but  still  no  butter  came.  The  milk 
was  tested  by  an  ingenious  lactometer  made  in  Madras, 
and  was  found  to  be,  by  its  standard,  only  two-thirds 
pure  milk. 

The  practice  now  followed  in  butter-making,  founded 
on  the  foregoing  experiments,  is  as  follows  :  Strain  the 
milk  (morning's  meal)  immediately  it  is  brought  from 
the  cow,  measure  it,  put  the  quantity  needed  for  butter 
in  a  tin  can,  place  this  over  boiling  water  in  an  open 
chatty  resting  on  a  charcoal  fire ;  remove  when  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  has  reached  1200,  empty  the 
milk  into  a  milk-bowl,  and,  before  it  cools,  add  from 
six  drops  to  one  fluid  ounce  of  churn  milk  per  measure, 
as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cold  ;  then  place  the  milk 
aside  in  as  cool  a  place  as  can  be  provided  (though  a 
hot  dry  place  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  cool  damp 
place).  The  milk  obtained  at  the  evening  milking  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  a  few  addi- 
tional crops  of  churn  milk  are  added.  Next  morning 
both  lots  of  milk  are  put  together  in  the  churn  (a  small 
tin  atmospheric  churn).  If  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  is  over  8o°,  cold  water  is  added  to  it,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  fill  the  churn  more  than  two- 
thirds  full.  To  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  (which  will  rise  during  churning)  the  churn  is 
placed  in  a  chatty  of  cold  water,  and  churning  is  com- 
menced by  raising  and  depressing  the  plunger— for  the 
first  five  minutes,  at  about  50  strokes  per  minute  ;  for 
the  second  five  minutes,  at  about  80  per  minute  ;  and, 
when  the  butter  begins  to  come,  at  about  120  per 
minute.  Butter  generally  begins  to  appear  in  12  or  15 
minutes  after  commencing  to  churn.     It  is  not  removed 


until  a  moderate  quantity  has  accumulated.  Churning 
is  continued  for  about  five  minutes  after  the  first  butter 
is  removed,  when  a  second  supply  is  taken  out,  and  the 
churning  is  again  resumed  for  about  five  minutes  longer, 
oruntilall  the  butter  is  finally  obtained,  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  churning  generally  lasting  from  20  to  30  minutes. 
When  ice  is  used,  butter-making  is,  of  course,  much 
less  tedious.  The  general  results  of  these  experiments 
are  most  satisfactory.  In  the  space  of  four  months 
143  lb.  have  been  added  to  the  live  weight  of  the  cow, 
while  the  yield  of  milkhas  been  doubled  ;  120 measures 
of  most  excellent  milk  are  now  obtained  monthly,  at  a 
cost,  for  food  and  attendance,  of  rupees  9-2-1 1,  or  at 
about  \\  anna  per  measure.  The  cow  is  in  no 
way  more  than  an  ordinary  one.  She  is  old,  and 
was  bought  from  a  milkman,  who  was  very  unlikely  to 
sell  her  for  60  rupees  had  she  been  more  than  a  very 
ordinary  cow  ;  indeed,  when  offering  her  for  sale,  all 
he  could  say  for  her  milk-producing  abilities  was  that 
she  would  give  daily  about  two  measures,  and  she  had 
been  for  some  time  in  his  possession.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  think  lam  fully  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of 
milk  is  entirely  due  to  the  feeding.  The  milk  is 
unusually  rich.  It  yields  regularly  12$  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  excellent  cream  ;  and  the  yield  of  butter 
confirms  this,  as  from  2  measures  (6.63  pints)  of  fresh 
milk,  5  oz.  of  butter  is  now  regularly  obtained.  This 
is  equal  to  a  yield  of  1  lb.  of  butter  for  21.2  pints  of 
milk.  In  England  the  average  quantity  of  milk 
required  to  yield  1  lb.  of  butter  is  22  pints.  The  milk 
of  the  Alderney,  the  Kerry,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
small  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  is  much  richer  than  this, 
though  of  their  milk  seldom  less  than  17  pints  are 
required  to  yield  1  lb.  of  butter.  Indeed,  I  only 
know  of  one  published  instance  in  which  a  less 
quantity  yielded  I  lb.,  and  that  was  in  a  dairy  of 
Kerrys  grazed  on  the  rich  evergreen  pastures  of  the 
south-west  of  Ireland  ;  in  that  instance  16  pints  of  milk 
regularly  yielded  1  lb.  of  butter.  I  have  dwelt  at  this 
length  on  these  dairying  experiments,  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  sort  have  been  previously  made  in  this 
country,  and  dairying  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-rated. 

Sheep. — The  breeding  experiment  continues  to  yield 
most  satisfactory  results.  There  is  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  each  season's  lambs,  though  it  will,  of 
course,  take  years  to  establish  anything  like  uniformity 
in  the  flock,  but  the  results  already  obtained  are  most 
encouraging.  We  have  produced  2-year-old  sheep, 
weighing  from  no  to  1 20  lb.,  live  weight,  capable  of 
yielding  50  lb.  of  mutton,  worth  (at  4  annas  per  lb.) 
\i\  rupees  ;  and  these  are  from  a  flock  of  country 
ewes,  many  of  which,  at  the  time  the  experiment  com- 
menced, would  not  have  realised  2  rupees  each  in  the 
market.  Indeed,  I  sold  nearly  100,  at  prices  ranging 
between  1  \  and  2  rupees  per  head,  and  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in  getting  even  these  prices. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispose  of  our 
Sydapet  sheep  to  the  butcher ;  they  are  much  too 
valuable  at  present  for  killing.  The  only  sheep  we 
kill  are  old  or  barren  ewes  and  under-sized  and  badly- 
formed  sheep.  Our  last  lambing  season  was  again 
very  successful.  The  rams  were  put  with  the  ewes  at 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
lambs  were  born  at  a  time  when  the  hastily-grown 
grass,  which  follows  the  rains,  had  nearly  disappeared. 
The  milk  of  their  dams  had,  therefore,  none  of  the 
pernicious  effects  which  the  milk  of  ewes  fed  on 
hastily-grown  immature  grass  generally  has.  A  field 
of  Guinea-grass  and  a  few  acres  of  gram  were  specially 
preserved  for  grazing  the  ewes  after  lambing.  These 
fodders  are  very  valuable  in  increasing  the  flow  of  their 
milk.  The  ewes  and  their  lambs  were,  as  last  season, 
confined  in  the  sheds  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  lamb- 
ing. This,  I  think,  is  very  necessary  during  the  hot 
weather  we  usually  experience  in  March.  Two  seasons 
ago  we  lost  many  lambs  by  exposing  them  at  too  early 
an  age  to  the  hot  sun  of  March  and  April.  Little  can 
be  done  in  this  part  of  India  in  producing  wool  ;  nor 
could  anything  else  be  expected,  where  the  ther- 
mometer, freely  exposed,  will  at  mid-day  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  register  as  high  as  1400,  and  where 
the  average  temperature  of  night  and  day  for  the  whole 
year  is  above  8o°.  Some  of  our  Sydapet  rams  have 
yielded  as  much  as  34  lb.  of  wool — a  bulk  that  in 
England  would  weigh  5  or  6  lb.,  it  is  so  extremely  dry  ; 
but  2  lb.  of  wool  per  head  is  about  the  average  yield  of 
our  sheep.  Last  season  we  clipped  120  sheep  (year- 
lings and  ewes),  and  the  total  clip  only  weighed 
218  lb.,  or  1. 81  lb.  per  head.  However,  there  is  little 
or  no  sale  in  this  district  for  wool  During  the  past 
three  seasons  our  wool  has  only  averaged  \\  anna  per 
pound.  It  was  principally  sold  to  coach-builders  for 
stuffing  carriage  cushions,  &c.  Our  clips  are  too  small 
to  make  it  worth  while  sending  them  to  England. 

rigs. — An  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
housing  of  the  pigs  which  promises  to  yield  good 
results.  On  the  opening  of  the  Model  Farm,  I  erected 
a  number  of  pigstyes  in  which  to  feed  porkers  for  sale, 
and  have  put  all  the  pigs  into  loose  boxes  with  ordi- 
nary earthern  floors.  The  boxes  vary  in  area  from 
200  to  400  square  feet  ;  the  former  is  the  size  allowed 
for  a  large  sow  and  a  litter  of  young,  and  the  latter  for 
five  or  six  half-grown  sows  or  hogs.  The  roof  of  the 
shed  is  supported  on  brick  and  chunam  pillars  about 


6  feet  in  height.  A  rail  fence  about  4  feet  high  sur- 
rounds the  whole  building,  and  the  divisions  or  boxes 
are  formed  by  partition  railings.  The  floors  are  sunk 
about  14  foot  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  Precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  surface- 
water  from  flowing  in,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  project 
about  2  feet,  so  that  the  roof-water  falls  clear  and  does 
not  get  into  the  bedding.  At  starting,  a  layer  of  ashes 
is  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  box,  and  afterwards 
bedding  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches.  The  pigs  are 
then  allowed  to  enter  the  pens.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  bedding  is  trodden  down  to  half  its 
former  height,  and  becomes  more  or  less  solid,  as  the 
pigs  are  large  or  small.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
add  a  slight  surface-dressing  of  bedding  when  needed. 
In  this  way  both  the  liquid  and  solid  manure  is  all 
retained  in  the  straw,  and  the  under-stratum  made  into 
an  excellent  manure,  the  surface  being  as  clean-looking 
as  could  be  desired,  while  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all 
smell.  I  have  now  for  some  time  watched  the  habits 
of  the  pigs  under  the  old  and  under  the  new  systems,  and 
most  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  latter, 
as  under  it  the  pigs  are  far  healthier  and  much  more 
cleanly,  and  they  are  decidedly  placed  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances  to  cultivate  cleanly  habits  than  are 
nine-tenths  of  the  pigs  that  furni-'i  the  prime  Irish 
bacon,  so  highly  esteemed  in  our  home  markets.  We 
have,  at  the  present  time,  the  whole  of  our  pig  stock 
on  both  farms  in  these  loose  boxes,  and  they  enjoy 
good  health,  are  far  more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and 
get  a  great  deal  more  exercise  than  in  the  old  styes  ; 
while  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  saved,  the  unpleasant 
smell  which  formerly  hung  continually  around  the  styes 
is  removed,  and  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
labour  of  attending  the  pigs.  Is  number  of  porkers 
were  fattened.  The  general  results  were  very  satis- 
factory. The  following  experiments  were  made  to 
ascertain  the  relative  values  of  ground-nut  cake  and 
Maize  as  foods  for  fattening  pigs,  and  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  pork.  Four  young 
pigs  were  selected  ;  ihey  were  nearly  equal  in  age  and 
in  size  ;  they  were  placed  in  loose  boxes,  two  in  each. 
Those  in  pen  No.  1  were  fed  daily  on  4  lb.  of  ground- 
nut oilcake  and  4  lb.  of  tour,  and  those  in  No.  2  pen 
received  daily  4  lb.  of  Maize  and  4  lb.  of  tour.  Besides 
these  foods  a  quantity  of  green  fodder  was  thrown  into 
each  pen  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  pigs  in  the  two 
pens  having  a  similar  supply.  The  pigs  were  weighed 
at  the  end  of  every  week.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  the  two  pigs  fed  on  the  cake  and  tour 
weighed  together  236  lb.  ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
experiment,  eight  weeks  afterwards,  they  weighed 
335  lb.,  having  increased  99  lb.  in  the  interval.  The 
details  are  as  follows  :  — 

r,      ,T  Two  Pigs  fed  on 

PcnNa  x-  Cake  and  Tour. 

ist  weighing 2361b. 

2d  weighing    . .         . .  . .  . .  . .         •  •     254  lb. 

3d  weighing 257  'b. 

4th  weighing 2571b. 

5th  weighing  ..  ..         ..         ..         ■■  ..     267  lb. 

6th  weighing 280  th. 

7th  weighing  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..  . .     314  lb. 

8th  weighing 323  !1>- 

gth  weighing  . .  ..         . .         . .  ■-         ■  ■     335  '"• 

The  two  fed  on  Maize  and  tour  weighed  together  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment  255  lb.  ;  and 
eight  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  experiment  termi- 
nated, they  weighed  344  lb.,  having  increased  89  lb. 
The  details  are  as  follow  : — 

_       XT  Two  Pigs  fed  on 

Pen  No-  2-  Maize  and  Tour. 

ist  weighing 255  '&• 

2d  weighing 254  J  J1- 

3d  weighing    ..  . .  . .  . .         -•  •  -     265  lb. 

4th  weighing 270  lb. 

5th  weighing 2ga    "• 

6th  weighing 3^7  '". 

7th  weighing -•     320  lb. 

8th  weighing 330  lb. 

9th  weighing 344  't>. 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  weight  for  weight,  ground- 
nut cake  is  more  valuable  than  Maize  for  producing 
pork  ;  but  the  superiority  of  ground  nut  cake  becomes 
much  more  apparent  when  we  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
pork  produced  by  each  of  these  foods.  The  average 
cost  of  the  cake  was  85  lb.  per  rupee,  while  the 
average  cost  of  the  Maize  was  40  lb.  per  rupee. 
During  the  eight  weeks  over  which  the  experiment 
extended,  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  pigs  in 
pen  No.  1  (excluding  the  green  fodder,  the  cost  of 
which  was  more  than  recovered  in  the  manure)  was 
rupees  2-10-1  for  cake,  and  rupees  1-12  for  the  tour — 
or,  together,  rupees  4-6-1.  The  total  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  pigs  was  99  lb.  At  60  per  cent,  (the 
usual  proportion  in  such  pigs),  the  increase  would 
represent  59^  lb.  of  pork,  produced  at  a  cost  of  annas 
1-4  per  lb.  Valuing  the  pork  at  the  regular  market 
price  (4  annas  per  lb.),  the  value  of  the  increase  will  be 
rupees  14-13,  leaving,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  profit  of  rupees  10-6-u  for  two  months' 
feeding.  The  cost  of  the  Maize  and  tour  consumed  by 
the  pigs  in  pen  No.  2,  while  the  experiment  lasted, 
was  rupees  7-5-7.  They  gave  a  total  increase  of  S9  lb., 
which,  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  the  increase  in  the 
pigs  in  No.  1  pen,  would  represent  53J-  lb.  of  pork, 
produced  at  a  cost  of  annas  2-2  per  lb.  Valuing  the 
pork  at  4  annas  per  lb.,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
food  consumed,  a  profit  amounting  to  rupees  5'!5"5 
was  made  on  two  months'  feeding.  I  have  reduced  the 
results  of  these  experiments  to  a  question  of  profit  or 
loss ;  but  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  assume  that 
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the  profits  in  this  department  of  the  farmer's  vocation 
can  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  to  obtain 
an  income  of  250  rupees  a  month  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  a  fattening  stock  of  50  pigs.  As  I  have  shown, 
it  is  possible  in  pig-fattening  to  make  a  profit  of 
5  rupees  per  head  per  month,  but  my  experiments  were 
instituted  for  a  special  purpose,  and  were  not  made 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  commercial  results  of 
pig  fattening.  To  ascertain  this,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  fed  a  much  larger  number  of  pigs, 
and  to  have  conducted  the  experiment  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  time.  Losses  by  sickness  or  by 
accidents  occur  al  irregular  periods. 


Miscellaneous. 

Adulteration'  of  Guano.  —  Meanness  occa- 
sionally descends  to  very  low  depths,  and  in  New 
York  it  has  taken  to  adulterating  manure.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  known  that  bauds  were  committed  in 
the  sale  of  imported  guano,  and  suspicion  has  been 
directed  to  houses  engaged  in  the  trade  in  New  York. 
As  the  trade  is  a  large  one,  the  frauds  have,  it  is 
stated,  been  very  extensive  and  oppressive.  The  sales 
of  the  genuine  article  from  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  direct  f.uin  the  bonded  warehouses  were, 
for  1S72, 32,oootons,  and  thusfar,  for  1S73,  20,000  tons. 
As  the  genuine  article  is  worth  about  St  dols.  a  ton 
for  Chincha  and  71  dols.  for  Guanape,  the  trade 
of  the  Feruvian  agents  alone  amounts  to  about 
3,000,000  dols.  The  extent  of  the  fraudulent  sales 
may,  says  the  Nina  York  Tribune,  be  imagined  from 
the  statement  of  the  Peruvian  agents  that  of  10  houses 
in  New  York  engaged  in  the  trade  six  sell  the  adulte- 
rated article.  A  year  ago  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  obtained  a  bag  of  Peruvian  guano 
from  each  of  the  ten  dealers  in  the  city.  Six  of  these 
were  proved  by  close  analysis  to  be  adulterated  and 
four  were  genuine.  The  analyses  of  the  adulterated 
article  showed  that  they  contained  only  from  3(06  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
an  earthy  matter  wholly  foreign  to  genuine  guano. 
Ture  Peruvian  (Chincha  Island)  guano  contains  about 
IS  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  the  inferior  article 
(Guanape),  which  sells  at  about  10  dols.  a  ton  less 
than  Chincha,  contains  only  from  11  to  13  per  cent., 
occasionally  a  little  more.  Under  these  circumstances 
suits  are  about  to  lie  prosecuted  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  against  five  of  the  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  adulterating  their 
goods.  The  papers  have  been  prepared  and  the  suits 
will  come  up  in  the  superior  court.  The  complaints 
are  very  voluminous,  but  the  two  points  of  alleged 
fraud  are— 1st,  the  refilling  of  old  bags  which  have 
contained  genuine  guano  and  so  branded,  and  bought 
from  the  farmers  for  a  few  cents  each  ;  2d,  the  use  of 
an  imitation  of  the  brand  upon  the  genuine  bags, 
which  is  a  trade  mark  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 
The  suits  are  to  be  for  heavy  damages  and  to  restrict 
the  defendants  from  further  continuing  the  sale  of 
guano  in  bags  thus  marked  and  refilled.  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Salt  for  Sheei-.— Inquiries  among  sheep  farmers 
have  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  :— (a)  Salt 
possesses  no  property  of  curing  fluke  after  it  has  once 
reached  the  liver ;  the  use  of  it  may,  indeed,  prove 
beneficial  to  the  sheep's  general  health  and  strength, 
and  by  that  means  may  prevent  the  fluke  from  going 
ahead  ;  but  if  the  flu^e  has  once  reached  the  liver  the 
salt  never  succeeds  in  reaching  it,  or,  by  that  means, 
in  killing  it.  (b)  Whenever  the  sheep  has  been  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  salt  from  the  day  when  he 
first  began  to  eat  grass,  he  has  been  virtually 
exempt  from  fluke.  I  do  not  say  that  those  who 
have  given  salt  in  this  way  never  have  a  single 
sheep  affected  with  fluke  ;  but  from  what  I  can 
learn,  their  losses  from  fluke  have  become  merely 
nominal.  This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  salt  bush 
country,  where  there  are  often  swampy  places  in 
abundance  that  would  serve  as  fluke  harbours,  since 
the  sheep  that  have  been  bred  there  never  sufier  from 
fluke.  The  only  reason  for  this  state  of  things  that  we 
can  see  is,  that  the  f  .esence  of  salt  in  the  vegetation 
causes  the  sheep  to  have  salt  enough  from  the  day 
when  he  first  begins  to  eat  grass.  The  abundant 
presence  of  salt  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  hostile  to 
almost  all  intestinal  parasites,  but  it  is  only  hostile  to 
parasitic  worms  which  it  cannot  immediately  reach, 
because  it  gives  a  vigour  to  the  health  that  is  unfavour- 
able to  their  development  and  existence  within  the 
body.  If,  instead  of  getting  food  seasoned  with  salt, 
as  well  as  having  the  salt-cellar  at  table  to  take  as 
much  salt  from  as  we  may  wish  for,  we  had  to  get  all 
our  salt  by  licking  a  piece  of  rock  salt ;  and  if,  more- 
over, there  were  several  others  behind  us,  who  were 
impatiently  pushing  us  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  have 
their  turn  at  the  piece  of  rock-salt,  I  think  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  we  should  not  get  salt  enough  for  our 
health,  and  that  many  more  of  us  would  suffer  from 
worms  than  do  now — some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  even 
suffer  from  fluke.  ? ':  Farrows  "  Grass  and  Sheep 
Farming  "  [Sydney). 

Horse-keeping  for  Hard  Work. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  how  people  run  in  one 
groove,  generation  af'er  generation,  is  the  universality 
of  the  use  of  Oats  and  Beans  as  food  for  horses.  It  is 
almost  as  much  the  effect  of  old  habits  and  prejudices 


as  the  system  of  periodical  physicking,  which  is  so 
common  ;  or  perhaps  the  latter  is  almost  a  necessity 
of  the  former.  In  some  parts  of  the  North  oatmeal  is 
extensively  used  for  pig  feeding,  and  forms  still  a 
staple  food  for  many  of  our  Scotch  neighbours;  but, 
generally  speaking,  throughout  the  kingdom  Oats  and 
Beans  suggest  a  horsey  taste  ;  whereas,  half  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  suitable  food  are  never  thought  of  for 
horse-keeping  purposes.  One  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  generally  one  of  the  cheapest  foods,  is  Indian  Corn. 
Some  years  ago,  when  we  had  to  do  with  horse-keeping, 
we  used  two  bags  of  Maize  to  one  bag  of  Beans  with 
good  results,  and  found  nothing  kept  them  in  better 
condition  for  hard  work  and  general  health.  We 
should  mention  that  the  corn  was  always  spiced  — 
2  lb.  of  spice  to  each  bag  ;  but  some  of  our  friends  will 
perhaps  think  it  better  unspiced.  From  the  evidence  of 
the  manager  of  the  London  Omnibus  Company,  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Horses,  we  learn  that 
the  company  feed  their  horses  on  crushed  Maize  and 
chopped  hay,  and  have  done  so  for  six  years  or  more, 
using  about  17  lb.  of  corn  and  II  lb.  or  12  lb.  of  chaff 
per  day  for  each  horse.  We  prefer  a  mixture  of  maize 
and  Beans,  as  above,  and  think  an  equal  weight  of  corn 
and  chop — total,  from  25  lb.  to  30  lb.  per  day — will 
be  generally  enough.  The  preparation  of  the  food,  as 
well  as  the  component  parts,  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
for  the  more  easy  it  is  made  for  the  animals  to 
properly  dispose  of  it,  the  greater  the  econony  of 
food  ;  and  thus  a  horse  will  do  better  on  10  lb. 
of  well  crushed  Oats  than  he  will  on  II  lb.  or  12  lb. 
not  crushed.  The  same  applies  to  other  corn,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  hay  (and  straw,  if  used)  cut 
fine,  as  well  as  the  corn  crushed.  We  think,  also,  a 
further  advantage  is  gained  by  any  process  that  softens 
the  food,  and  restores,  in  some  measure,  the  moisture 
taken  from  the  hay  in  the  necessary  process  of  drying 
or  making  for  preservation.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
many  of  our  agricultural  and  horse-keeping  friends  will 
differ  with  us,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  wrong. 
It  involves  labour  and  proper  attention,  but  we  shall 
be  glad  if  any  one  will  prove  to  us  that  horses  would 
not  do  better  if  half  the  water  they  take  daily  was 
absorbed  into  the  food,  in  soaking,  steaming,  or  soften- 
ing the  hard,  dry  substances,  and  preparing  them  for 
easy  mastication  and  digestion,  instead  of  being  given 
from  the  pail.  Simpson's  "  Cattle  Breeder  and  Feeder." 
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East  Lothian  :  Sept.  22. — Since  the  9th  of  the 
present  month  the  weather  has  been  very  wet  and 
stormy,  and  not  at  all  what  one  would  like  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  grain  crops.  Thanks  to  the  high 
winds  we  have  had  lately,  however,  much  has  been 
gathered  in  that  would  still  have  been  out.  Although 
some  fields  of  Oats,  where  early  cut,  were  a  little 
sprouted,  and  although  Barley  is  a  little  discoloured 
by  the  late  rains,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  damage 
has  been  sustained  in  this  quarter  that  was  sustained  in 
1872.  To  begin  with,  Wheat  was  much  better  filled, 
and  Barley,  now  that  it  is  being  threshed  out,  promises 
to  yield  well.  Throughout  the  whole  county  about 
one-third  of  the  grain  is  still  out ;  indeed,  in  the  higher 
districts  they  have  as  yet  hardly  finished  cutting. 
Potatos  are  gradually  getting  worse  and  worse,  and 
will  now  be  a  very  unsound  crop.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  been  carting  home  Beans,  thatch- 
ing stacks,  and  making  ropes  for  same.  Work  to 
be  done  this  week  :  Threshing  Barley,  ploughing 
stubbles,  and  carting  home  remainder  of  Beans.  La- 
bourers have  been  plentiful  enough  this  year.  Wages 
for  ordinary  hands  2s.  6 J.  per  day,  and  food  ;  for  other 
hands,  24s.  per  week,  and  food.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
selling  well ;  half-bred  4-year-old  lean  ewes  bringing 
from  50J-.  to  60s.  Cattle,  lean,  are  a  shade  cheaper 
this  year,  but  there  is  no  regular  demand  for  them  yet ; 
as  for  horses,  you  can't  get  a  good  one  under  ^90  or 
^"ioo.   H.  Bertratn. 

Dorsetshire  :  Sept.  22. — The  weather,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  has  cleared  up,  and  since  Thursday  last  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  bright  sunny  days,  which 
have  made  our  (t  Week's  Work  "  of  a  much  more 
cheery  nature,  and  falsified  many  of  the  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  last  week.  In  this  county  the  harvest  may  be 
said  to  be  well  over.  Here  and  there  a  stray  piece  of 
Barley  or  Beans  may  be  seen,  but  this  is  not  general. 
On  the  whole,  the  weather  has  not  been  so  disastrous 
as  was  anticipated.  Most  of  the  Wheat  and  a  deal  of 
Barley  was  ricked  before  the  wet  set  in,  and  many 
samples  may  be  seen  which  are  really  splendid.  Roots 
are  doing  well.  During  the  strong  winds  which  have 
accompanied  the  late  rain  many  Apples  of  the  earlier 
sorts  fell,  and  these  have  already  put  the  cider 
"tackle"  into  requisition.  The  crop  of  Potatos  in 
this  county  is  prodigious.  Of  course  the  disease  has 
been  busy  during  the  past  month,  but  I  can  safely  say 
that  since  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance  no  such 
crop  has  been  seen  as  has  been  produced  this  year. 
J.  B.  C,  Fontmel. 

West  Sussex  :  Sept.  23. — The  weather  appears 
now  to  have  cleared  up,  and  work  goes  on  lightly. 
Perhaps  we  can  now  at  last  say  that  work  is  overtaken. 
We  have  been  dragging  behind  for  a  whole  year. 
Preparation  for  the  next  Wheat  crop  is  now  our  chief 
work,  and  the  late  rains  have  made  the  land  plough 


up  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Wheat  sowing  will  begin 
earlier  than  usual.  It  appears  that  earlier  sowing  has 
become  a  necessity  for  all  crops  ;  sowing  Wheat  up 
to  Christmas  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  all  right, 
but  no  one  puts  in  so  late  now  if  they  can  do  so 
before.  And  however  early  we  may  sow  now,  we 
always  find  the  earliest  is  the  best  both  for  Wheat  and 
spring  corn.  Potatos  are  nearly  all  stored,  but  show 
signs  that  they  will  not  keep  so  well  as  we  could 
wish.  Many  of  them  must  have  been  more  affected  by 
disease  than  we  expected,  and  they  will  all  have  to  be 
looked  over  and  sorted  before  long.  The  heavy  rains 
that  we  have  had  have  improved  the  pastures,  but  not 
so  much  as  we  might  have  expected,  as  the  weather 
is  so  changeable,  and  at  times  so  cold.  We  have  had 
sales  of  some  well-bred  Southdown  rams  by  auction 
in  our  market,  but  they  did  not  command  high  prices, 
though  they  were  of  stock  that  have  taken  prizes  at 
the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
G.  S. 

Gloucestershire  :  Sept.  23. — We  have  had  but 
little  to  report  of  late  but  disasters  as  regards  farm 
work.  The  harvest  has  in  most  cases  been  a  protracted 
one,  and  in  consequence  of  the  very  unpropitious 
weather  much  of  the  grain  has  been  put  together  in  a 
middling  condition.  The  already  doubtful  yield  of 
Wheat  has  now  to  some  extent  suffered  in  quality,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  many  instances  where  it  has 
sprouted.  The  rain  was  generally  accompanied  with  a 
cold  wind,  which  tended  to  check  germination.  The 
very  agreeable  change  from  cold  wet  weather  to  fine, 
and  almost  summer  heat,  will  bring  the  harvest  to  a 
better  finish,  and  even  yet  the  late  crop  might  be  got 
together  better  than  some  of  the  earlier  ones.  We 
yesterday  finished  ploughing  the  land  intended  for 
autumn  Wheat  ;  to-day  we  are  preparing  some  land 
for  Rye  and  Vetches  for  spring  feed.  Potatos  are  a 
big  crop,  but  badly  diseased.  Stock  is  generally 
healthy,  and  prices  run  high.   J.  W. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes:  f.  H.  Walker.  Any  letter 
you  may  write  to  Mr.  Forsyth  will  be  forwarded.  Plant 
in  March  ;  cut  sets  with  two  or  more  eyes,  or  small 
entire  tubers,  iS  inches  apart,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep, 
in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  treat  the  young  plants  just  as 
you  would  the  Potato.  In  November  you  will  get  a 
crop  of  them,  which  may  be  dug  up  and  pitted,  or 
which  may  be  left  in  the  ground  till  early  spring — so 
says  Mr.  Towers  in  Blackie's  Cyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
ture.— J.  H.  The  tubers  are  to  be  cooked  just  like 
Potatos. 


arkts, 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Sept.  22. 
We  have  a  larger  number  of  Beasts  than  last  Monday  ; 
choice  qualities  are  not  plentiful.  Trade  is  slow  ;  prices  on 
the  average  are  not  any  lower,  but  several  lots  of  inferior 
description  remain  unsold.  There  are  a  few  more  English 
Sheep,  but  the  number  of  foreign  is  much  smaller.  Trade  is 
excessively  dull,  owing  to  cheaper  dead  markets.  A  clear- 
ance is  not  quite  effected,  although  sellers  are  disposed  to 
take  rather  lower  than  we  quote.  We  have  very  few  Calves 
on  offer  ;  trade  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Our  ioreign 
supply  consists  of  2020  Beasts,  7080  Sheep,  and  50 
Calves ;  from  Ireland  there  are  500  Beasts  ;  and  2920 
Beasts  and  40  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scoti,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

ad  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


1.  d.    s.  d.  I  *.  d,    s.  d. 

Best     Long-wools     6     ato6     6 
Do.  Shorn  ..        . .  — 

Ewes  &  ad  quality    5    6—5  jo 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs       ..         ..        ..  —  .. 

6     g_7     o     Calves       ..         -.4     o — 6     4 
1  Pigs  ..  --4     4-5     4 

Pigs,  100. 


sto6 
0—6 
3—5 


s .  d. 


Beasts,  5440  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,390  ;  Calves,  15s 
Thursday,  Sept.   25. 
We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beasts  as  to  numbers,  but  the 
average  quality  is  very  indifferent ;  trade  is  slow,  choicest 
qualities,  however,  are  quite  as   dear  as  of  late.      The 
number  of  English   Sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  and  of 
foreign  rather  smaller  than  last  week,  yet  trade  is  so  dull 
that  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  clearance.     The  few  choice 
qualities  on  offer  make  quite  as  much  as  on  Monday. 
There   is   a  good  supply   of  Calves;    prices  are   lower. 
There  are  60  English  and  40  Dutch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade 
is  rather  more  active  for  them.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 
of  650  Beasts,  6190  Sheep,  400  Calves,  and  70  Pigs. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 

s.  d.    s.  d. 
Best     Long-wools    6    oto6    6 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5     4 — 5     3 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .  • 

Lambs       . .  . .        . .  — 

Calves       . .        . .     4    0—6    o 

Pigs  ..  ..4     4—5     4 

Beasts,  1380  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9500  ;  Calves,  600  ;  Pigs,  150. 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Sept.  25. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       17J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ••         •-     J5S-         n 

Small  Pork,  5*.  *d.  to  51.   %d.  ;  .Large  Pork,  41.    6d.  to 
41.  lod'.  per  8  lb. 

HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Sept.  23. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84J.  to  92s.     Inferior  Clover    . .  80s.  to    95J. 

Inferior  do 60        76 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..108      116 


Best  Scots,   Here- 

fords,  &c. 

6 

2to6 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

■> 

10 — 6 

2d  quality  Beasts 

5 

2-5 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       . . 

6 

8-7 

Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  — 

New  do —  — 

Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 
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ENGLISH  WOOL. 
A  decidedly  better  feeling  was  apparent  at  the  close  of 
last  week,  and  everything  promised  a  decided  improve- 
ment, but  the  financial  panic  in  the  United  States  has 
caused  somewhat  of  a  lull,  buyers  waiting  before  operat- 
ing to  see  if  further  mischief  should  arise.  The  American 
accounts  just  to  hand  being  better,  were  also  of  a  cheerful 
nature  as  regards  the  position  of  the  wool  trade,  and  a 
marked  rise  was  confidently  expected,  some  American 
buyers  even  having  been  prepared  to  make  heavy  specu- 
lative purchases  in  anticipation  of  wants  ;  these,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  crisis,  are  now  postponed,  and  it  will 
depend  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  next  few  days 
if  they  are  eventually  carried  out  or  not. 


MARK    LANE, 
Monday,  Sept.  22. 

There  was  only  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat 
to  this  morning's  market,  which  was  disposed  of  with 
difficulty  at  a  decline  of  ir,  to  o.s.  per  qr.  on  the  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  fair,  and  the 
trade  ruled  dull  for  foreign  Wheat,  and  in  some  instances 
rather  lower  prices  were  accepted.  In  Barley  there  was 
no  alteration.  Beans  and  Peas  were  is.  per  qr.,  Oats  6d. 
per  qr.  dearer.  Flour  was  quiet,  without  change  in  value. 
There  was  a  disinclination  to  purchase  Mustard  seed  at 
present  prices,  although  holders  were  willing  to  accept  6d. 
per  bushel  less  money. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        j.     j.'  \  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  64-66  Red 62—64 


Red 

Malting  . 

Malting  . 


fine  selected  runs do.  67 — 69  Red 

—  Talavera 68 — 72 

—  Norfolk    1     — 

—  Foreign    1 55  —73 

Barley,  grind&dist.,36\rto42.r.  .Chev.  I     — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   I     —     I 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      —      Feed   ... 

—  Irish. Potato)     —     (Feed   ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  25 — 30  Feed    .... 

Ryb 1     —      Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    — 

Beans,  Mazagan. . . . — s,  to  — s. .  .Tick      —      Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s... Winds;     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small1     —      Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  39— 41  Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  35  —  37  Foreign  . , 

Maize |     —      Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered ..  per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44 — 50  Country  . , 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack.. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  24. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  ruled  quiet.  English  Wheat 
was  more  liberally  offered,  and  in  damp  and  inferior  de- 
scriptions sales  were  occasionally  effected,  at  a  further 
slight  reduction,  while  foreign  produce  met  with  a  slow 
demand,  and  with  difficulty  supported  Monday's  rates. 
Barley  remained  steady,  and  for  Malt  of  fine  quality  a 
moderate  inquiry  prevailed,  on  former  terms.  Sound  Oats 
were  scarce  and  quite  as  dear,  but  other  kinds  were  dis- 
posed of  slowly,  at  irregular  prices.  Maize,  if  anything, 
pointed  upwards  in  value,  but  Beans  as  well  as  Peas 
were  rather  dull.  Flour  also  was  dull,  but  no  material 
change  took  place  in  price. 


64—69 


43—47 
35—54 


35—35 
41—43 

39—  41 

23-33 

44—5o 


Arrivals 

3F  Grain,  &c 

.,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

670 

18,730 

Qrs. 
1510 

Qrs. 

70 
15.45° 

Sacks. 

f        aoo 
i  3S30  brls. 

19.400 

■54° 

15.520 

Liverpool,  Sept.  23. — The  Wheat  trade  was  quiet, 
at  a  reduction  on  the  week  of  id.  for  red  and  2d.  per 
cental  for  white  descriptions.  Flour  slow,  but  not 
quotably  lower.  Beans  and  Peas  quiet  and  unaltered. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal  dull.  Indian  Corn  was  taken  only  to 
a  moderate  extent,  at  a  decline  since  Friday,  but  at  an 
advance  on  the  week  of  is,  per  qr.  Mixed  American, 
32,1.  6d,     Weather  fine  and  sunny. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Aug.  16  .. 

—  2]    .. 

—  3°    ■• 

Sept.     6  .. 

—  13  ■• 

—  20  . . 

601  id 
60    3 

62  5 

63  4 

64  7 
64    7 

37*  id 
39     * 
39  " 

42  5 

43  8 
45     1 

28s  id 
29     9 

28  9 
27     1 

29  0 
27     5 

Average 

62    8 

41     3                    28     5 

SEED  MARKET. 
During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  steady  retail 
trade  passing  in  our  market.  Yearling  red  Clover  seed, 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  reports  of  the  new  crop, 
is  held  for  more  money.  Only  two  or  three  samples  of 
new  English  have  as  yet  been  shown  in  Mark  Lane. 
Alsike,  white  Clover,  and  Trefoil  seeds  are  all  very  firm. 
For  winter  Tares  we  have  an  improved  demand,  at  full 
prices  ;  currencies  seem  certainly  tending  upwards.  Of 
Rye  there  is  now  more  offering.  Mustard  seed  is  in  slow 
request.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Rape 
seed.  French  Italian  and  Perennial  Rye-grasses  do  not 
as  yet  meet  with  much  attention.  Canary  seed  is  is.  to 
2J.  per  qr.  dearer.  Winter  Barley  continues  scarce  and 
dear.     Blue  Peas  are  cheaper. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.—  Sept.  25. 
>eton,  31J.;  Walls  End  Tunstall,  31J.  9</.; 


Walls  End  Original  Hartlepool,    34J. 
ao ;  sold,  15  ;  unsold,  5  ;  at  sea,  15. 


-Ships  at  market, 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  ofall  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox'g  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Kosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1  H  E     above     and     many     other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in     materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 

sorts   are   especially  suited  for     . 

k  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as  ^^^«W^> 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "firown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;   Kin^sland  Road.E 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c ,  from 
t,s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,   Baths,  &c.      Grooved   and  other   Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall   Copings,   Drain   Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 
F.  AND  G.  ROSHER,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants.— See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Fine  14J,,  Coarse  17J.  per  Ton.  In  Truck  Loads  ».  per  Ton  less. 
Delivery  by  Cart  within  three  miles,  or  to  any  London  Railway  or 
Wharf,  2j.  per  Ton  extra.     Samples  of  Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.     KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  and  G.  ROSHER.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.     Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others, 

CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 

HEAT       REGULATOR, 


A,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water  tight. 

Il,  Pipe  for  Supply  01  Water  to  the  Boiler. 
C,  D,  Pipes  fnr  Circulating  Hot  Water. 

B,  I' .  Pipes  fur  Return  ol  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
O,  Brass   Plate,   covering  Stuffing    Boxes,   and   for   marking   the 
regulation  of  Valves. 

An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus. 

By  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  n>r  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  the 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  ol  this  Regulator  are,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
bent  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  Valves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

MESSRS.    CRITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS, 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot- Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road.  Walhara  Green,  London,  S.W 


rriHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :—'r  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants  " 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  to  the*  Patentee, 

1  ROMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row.  Westminster,  S.W. 

Vienna  Exhibition,  1873.-Group  II.,  No.  344. 
•    WHEAT  yfeai-iS?  SOWING. 

DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  gd.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

>  Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

Caution. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HENRY   DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


DAY, 


By  Royal  Appointment. 
To  tt   W  ^  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  ^T^n^         Prince  oi'  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      Z^^r^^?      By     yPcc'al     Warrant, 
dated  December  27,  1865.    ■»5*i*as»>Y*s4  dated    February   10,  1866 

SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  See. 
"  GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with   Key  to  Farriery,  £2  161.  6d.t  and  ffi  61. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carnage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the   United   Kingdom  and  British   Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON"&  HEWITT, 

S2,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


New  Volume  now  ready. 

FLORA  AUSTRALIENSIS:  a  Description  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Australian  Territory.  By  George  Bentham, 
F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Baron  Ferdinand  Mueller,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S., 
Vol.  VI.,  Thymetea?  to  Dioscoridea;,  aor. 

L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Wr.C. 


Now  ready,  price  ix.y 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C.;   and  oi  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. ^^ 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Hortkulturt  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.  —A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Hraiils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every   article   of  consumption  in  tho 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  &d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  30  per  cent.   Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  CultivaUr,  St.  Michael's,  Aiores. 


Dr.  Hartwig's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Now  ready,  the  Fourth  and  Cheaper  English  Copyright  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Improved,  with  a  coloured  1  tydrographic  Map  of 
both  Hemispheres  of  the  Globe,  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text,  and  a  Series  of  Eight  Chromoxylographic  Plates,  in  8vo, 
cloth,  price  101.  6d.t 

THE  SEA  and  its  living  WONDERS  ;  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Deep,  and  of  the  Progress  oi 
Maritime  Discovery  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Dr.  GliORGt:  Haktwig. 

Also,  Latest  Editions,  uniformly  Illustrated: — 

HARTWIG'S  POLAR  WORLD,  price  zis. 
IIARTWIG'S  TROPICAL  WORLD,  price  10s.  6J. 
HARTWIG'S  HARMONIES  of  NATURE,  price  18s. 
HARTWIG'S  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD,  price  2i.f. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  anm  o  I  .  Paternoster  Row,  E.C._ 

AGRIi  'ULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Haii.ey  Denton.  Civ  [Engineer  to  the  General 

Lam l  l'r.im.iLie  and  limin.vemriil  i'.nnp:inv)  -l'  \  MKK-1  'RAIN AGE. 
it.M  ;  ROAD  MAKlNt;(7«Mrii,W  of  R  A  S  K  ,  6t .) ;  V'LLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  (Jcurtuil  of  R.  A.  S.  Iv,  6f.)j  THE 
SEWAGE  OUKSTION,  -■■  ;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
-Description  of  Merihvr  Works  "  "■'  :  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VII. LACKS,  iv  (,.i  ;  l-'AUM  MnMESTEADS  U>ig<-st),  12*.  6rf. 
Also,  LAHoUKERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  IUil.LV  DKNTON, 
Jun.,  ir.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Notice. 

(liv  Appointtnent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
\i  1  NTS     in     all    Newspapers,    Marlines,    and    Periodical!. 
Lilt  "I   London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRA  NCIS,  Advcr  ti  ement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E. 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY; or  An 
Account  of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicine    or 
Domestic  (Economy.     In  i  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 

THE    ELEMENTS    of     BOTANY,     Structural 
and  Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
Mid  numerous  Illustrations.     ess,  cloth.  ....... 

This  completes  the  scries  of  Elementary  Botanical  V.  orks  by 
Professor  LlNDLEY,  of  which  "  School  Botany,"  and  "  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts.  .  . 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  121. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediae! 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author"*  "  School  Botanv." 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  5*. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1S41— 

1S55,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL   NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  a</.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,   121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       .,   Lee  &  Nightingale.  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..         .,  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     ..   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


AGENCY,  or  FARM,  WANTED,  by  an  experienced 
Farmer     and     Accountant,     with     ample     capital,     &c. — H. 
WILLIAMS.  Tadcaster. 


MR.  ADAMSON,  Gardener,  Balcarres,  Fifeshire,  is  in 
WANT  of  a  thorough  practical,  sober,  and  obliging  young  Man, 
to  act  as  FOREMAN  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Forcing  and  Plant 
Departments.  Good  encouragement  will  be  given  to  a  deserving 
party. — Apply  by  letter,  giving  reference  to  former  employers,  to  Mr. 
ADAMSON. 


WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  a  small 
Country  Nursery,  a  steady,  sober,  honest,  industrious,  married 
Man,  used  to  Outdoor  Nursery  Work.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of 
Glass,  which  would  be  under  his  charge.  An  excellent  cottage  on  the 
ground,  rent  free,  with  small  garden.  A  good  recommendation  re- 
quired.— Apply,  s tating age  and  wages  required,  to  C.  WHITEHOUSE, 
Brercton  Nursery,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 


Nurseryman  Wanted. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland-  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman. — Apply,  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary 
expected,  to  MOURE  GWYNNE,  Newry,  Ireland. 


WANTED,  a  married  MAN,  under  35,  successful  in 
the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  and  accustomed  to  the  Management 
of  Greenhouses,  also  willing  to  do  some  Indoor  House  Work.  Must 
be  a  teetotaler. — 103,  Wheeley's  Road,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  as  GARDENER,  in  the  Country,  a 
married  Man.  Must  thoroughly  understand  Wall  Fruit  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  take  charge  of  a  Horse,  and  Drive  occasionally. 
—Address,  with  references,  stating  age,  number  of  family,  &c. ,  A.  B\, 
Mr.  Stevens,  The  Nurseries,  Coventry. 


WANTED,    an    experienced    PROPAGATOR  and 

PLANT  GROWER.      To  a  competent  married   Man,  very 

liberal    wages  will   be  given.— A.   B.   C,    Messrs.    Hurst    &  Son, 
6,  Leadenhali  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FISHER,  HOLMES  and  CO.  are  in  WANT  of  an 
experienced  PLANT  GROWER,  PROPAGATOR,  and  SALES- 
MAN,  in  the  Houses.  None  but  a  first-rate  Man,  with  good  refer- 
ences, need  apply.— Handsworth  Nursery,  near  Sheffield. 


Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  ATTENDANT,  a 
strong,  active,  willing  Man.  Wages  to  commence  at  £35  per 
annum,  with  uniform,  and  board  and  residence  In  the  Asylum. — 
Application,  with  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Dr.  HARRISON,  the 
Asylum,  Isle  of  Man. 


W 


ANTED,    as    GARDEN    LABOURER,   a  single 

Reference  required.     Wages   to   begin,  13*    per  week, 
*     B.,  Post  Office,  Hayes,  Kent. 


Mai 


lodgings,  and  pan  vegetables. 


WANTED,  as  IMPROVER,  in  the  Plant  and  Forcing 
Department  of  a  large  Garden,  a  respectable  young  Man.     A 
Premium  expected.— J.  M..  7,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  well-educated  Youth,  not  less  than 
15  years,  as  an  APPRENTICE,  in  a  Nobleman's  Garden  of 
large  extent,  where  every  facility  exists  tor  studying  the  profession 
fully.— C.  T.,  Mr.  Laing,  Slanatcad  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.  


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  young  MAN,  from 
a  Provincial  House,  quick  at  Seeds,  and  to  assist  in  the 
Arrangement  and  Sale  of  Plants,  &C,  in  a  London  Shop  (permanent). 
Wages  to  commence  with,  21*.  per  week.— R.  J.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21*.  per 
week  to  commence  with.  _^_ 


Sppd  Tradi? 

WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN  and  TRAVELLER,  in  a 
London  House,  a  thoroughly  experienced  Man  (as  Shopman, 
and  to  do  a  journey  in  the  summer) — one  that  has  had  experience  in  the 
London  Trade  preferred.— State  amount  of  experience  and  wages 
required,  to  W.  C.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  Seed 
House,  a  respectable  Man,  of  good  address,  and  well  up  in  the 
business.  State  age,  saJary,  and  experience.— B-,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 

WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  in  the  Seed  Department 
of  a  Provincial  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  a  steady 
respectable  Person  of  good  address.  Also  a  Youth,  16  to  18  years  of 
age,  as  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN.— Applications,  stating  where  last 
employed,  wages  expected,  &C,  to  be  addressed  D.  &  C,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Sppd  Tradp 

WANTED,  an  active  young  Man,   as  SHOPMAN, 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  Retail  Trade.— Apply, 
by  letter,  to  W.  H.,  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhali  Street,  London,  EC. 


eppH   Trad  6 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  for  the  Counting- 
house;  must  be  a  good  Writer.— Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  age,  &c,  to  HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhali  Street, 
London,  E.C. _„ 


WANTED,  as  WAITER,  a  quick,  active  Man,  who 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Growth  of  Feins  and  Plants  in 
Window  Conservatories,  of  which  he  would  have  llie  charge.  Wages 
£.y\  with  board  and  livery,  also  lesidcncc,  if  single.— Apply  to  the 
S'J  EWARD  of  the  City  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 


WANT  PLACES.— Lettersjo  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDEN  ER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER(Head).— Age30,  single;  hasathorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.    Three  years'  character. — 
R.  S.,  Mr.  Moss,  News  Agent,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


GARDENER    (Head).— Middle-aged,    married,    no 
family ;  practical  knowledge  ot  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Good  character.— B.  E.,  2,  Salop  Terrace,  Lyham  Road,  Brixton. S.W 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,   single  ;  understands 
all   kinds   of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,    Fruit,    Flower,   and  Kitchen  Gardening-     Good  character.— 

W.  1>  ,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road,  London,  N.W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Stove  and  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  Good  character.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Leaving  through  death  of  employer,  Rev.  H.  L.  Neave.— 
E.   D.,  Epping  Vicarage,  Essex. 


Gi  ARDENER  (Head).— Jas.  Keeley,  late  Gardener 
X  to  M.  Hctherington,  Esq.,  Edstone  Hall,  Henley-in-Arden,  is 
open  to  an  engagement  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  services  ot  a  thorough  practical  Gardener.  First-class  characte 
from  late  employer. — Mr.  SMITH,  Nursery,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 


G 


2J  ARDENER  (Head). — Age  33,  married,  no  incum- 

y  brance ;  understands  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing, 
id  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Has  had  20  years'  experience  in 
the  various  branches  of  Horticulture,  Three  and  a  half  years'  good 
character.  Wages  required,  251.  per  week,  with  house  and  firing.— 
A.  X.,  Post  Office,  Balham,  Surrey,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head). -Age  34,  married,  no  family; 
understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Has  been  Head 
Gardener  for  eight  years  where  three  or  four  Men  were  kept.  Can 
Manage  Land  and  Stock  if  required.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Wife 
understands  the  Management  of  Devonshire  Cream  and  Butter,  also 
Poultry.  Can  be  highly  recommended. — S.  J.  J.,  Post  Office, 
Hambridge,  near  Taunton,  Somerset. 


CT.ARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  33,  married, 
J  two  children  (youngest  3J3  years  old) :  thoroughly  understands 
Gardening  in  all  branches.  Can  produce  first-class  testimonials  as  to 
character  and  ability.  Four  and  a  half  years  in  present  place.  Leaving 
entirely  on  own  account — GARDENER,  Packington  Hall,  near 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire. 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Age  32, 
married  ;  understands  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants  ;  also  Kitchen  Gardening.  —  W.  E. ,  II,  Oakfield 
Crescent,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.  ■- 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — 
Married,  no  family;  thoroughly  understands  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vegetables,  &c, 
and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  also  Good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Nearly  four  years'  experience  in  Scotland — three  years 
apprentice.  Good  character. — J.  H.,  Thomas  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 


C ^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married  ;  can  be 
X  highly  recommended  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  ser- 
vicesof  athorough  practical  Man  of  nearly  20  years'  experience  in  every 
branch  of  horticulture.  A  good  Cultivator  of  Vines  and  other  Fruits, 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Orchids,  &c.;  also  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening,  Laying-out  of  Grounds,  Sec. — W.  B.,  19,  College 
Place,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working),  or  Propagating 
Foreman  in  a  Small  Nursery. — Age  28,  married  ;  14  years*  prac- 
tice. Four  years'  character  from  (last  place. — The  GARDENER, 
Town  Hill,  West  End,  Southampton. 


GARDENER  (Head)  and  BAILIFF,  orGARDENER 
only,  in  a  large  Establishment,  where  first-class  Gardening  is 
required. — The  Advertiser  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Noble- 
man or  Gentleman  in  the  above  capacity  ;  has  had  the  Management 
of  Bicton  Gardens  and  Home  Farm  for  the  past  four  years,  and  pre- 
viously as  Gardener  and  General  Superintendent  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Shannon,  at  Castle  Martyr,  for  nearly  eight  years.  References  of  the 
highest  order.— R.  BEGBIE,  Bicton  Gardens,  Budleigh,  Saltcrton. 


To  Gentlemen. 

C GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
X  BAILIFF;  near  London.— Thoroughly  experienced. — 
W.  ELSWORTHY,  3,  Milton  Place,  Dendy  Street,  Balham, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


/  ^  ARDENER. — Young    Man,    married  ;    would    look 

VJX    after  b  Pony  and  Trap.     Wife  could  take  Charge  of  a  Laundry, 
if  required. — R.  F.,  Hooklield  Grove,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

Ct  AR1  'ENER  (age  3  j,  married,  two  children).— 
X  Edward  Holmes,  Whittington  Nursery,  Lichfield,  can  with 
confidence  recommend  a  steady,  sober,  obliging,  and  industrious 
Gavdencr,  thoroughly  competent  in  every  department,  with  first-class 
character. 


^.ARDENER     (Single-handed).  —  Married.  ■ 

MORRIS,  Trafalgar  Cottage,  Old  Windsor,  Berks. 


(i 


/  ^.ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  one  or  two 

V_J  arc  kept). — Age  24,  single;  understands  the  Early  and  Late 
Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c. ,  also  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Good  character  from  present  and  former  situa- 
tions.— J.  11.,  lfutleigh  Vicarage,  Glastonbury,  Somerset. 

^.ARDENER  (Under),  in  a~~Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 


(i 


man's    Garden. — Age    23;     seven    years'    experience.      Good 
character. — F.  M.,  40,  Slaiaburn  Street,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


F 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden,  where   two  or  more   are   kept. — Age  33.     Good 

character. — W,  F  ,  Post  Office,  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 

OKEMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 

— Age  29,  single  ;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Forcing  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Fifteen  years'  experience  in  good  places,  and 
first-class  references. — A.  M.,  W.  Bates,  Watford  Heath  Brickfield, 
Watford,   Herts 

fj^OREMAN,  in  a  good  Establishment,  where  Forcing, 

JL  Plant  Growing,  &c,  are  carried  on  with  spirit. — Age  27,  single  ; 
has  held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the  strictest  in- 
quiry.— A.  M.,  the  Gardens,  Scio  House,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR 
(Indoor).— H.   R.,  ig,  Wellington    Road,    St.  John's    Wood, 
London,  N.W. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR.  FOREMAN,  and  SALESMAN 
(Indoor). — Twenty-two  years'  experience  the  Trade — nearly 
six  years  in  last  situation. — J.  C,  9,  Clydesdale  Terrace,  Birkbeck 
Road,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

PROPAGATOR    and    GROWER    of    Roses,     Cle- 
matiscs,    Conifers,    &c.       Good    references. — Address,     stating 
terms,  to  H.    L.,   Frant   Road  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells.        


PROPAGATOR  (Soft-wooded),  and  GROWER.— 
Married,  no  family  ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
First-class  references. — R.  C,  Model  House,  Helena  Road,  Windsor, 
Berks. 


PROPAGATOR,  under  a  Foreman.— Has  had  some 
years'  experience  in  Propagating  Hardy  Stuff.  Character  will 
bear  strict  investigation. — C.  B.,  Post  Office,  West  End,  Chobham, 
Surrey. 

O  FLORISTS,  &c.— A   young   Man,   who  has  had 

experience  as  Bouquetist,  Flower,  Plant,  and  Fruit  Salesman. 
Unexceptionable  references  from  present  employer. — D.  C.  D.,  Post 
Office,  Carlisle. 


h 


pARM  BAILIFF,  or  to  attend  to  an  off-hand  Farm. 

Good  references.— M.  G.  BOOTH,  Bookseller,  Woodbridge. 


FARM  BAILIFF.— Married,  no  family;  thoroughly 
practical,  and  accustomed  to  both  Light  and  Heavy  Land.  First- 
class  references. — B.  C,  Bernard  Quantch,  Esq.,  15,  Piccadilly, 
London,    W. 


To  Noblemen  and  Landed  Proprietors. 

BAILIFF  (age  37,  married,  no  incumbrance,  Scotch). 
— A  Gentleman  relinquishing  Farming  wishes  to  recommend 
[he  above  to  any  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Man. — For  particulars,  address  A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Brecon, 
South  Wales. 


ESTATE  AGENT,  or  FACTOR.— Young  Man,  with 
seven  years'  experience  of  Estate  Management  in  all  its 
branches,  under  a  Resident  Land  Factor.  Has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  Farming.  Can  produce  high-class  testimonials. — Applica- 
tions made  to  Messrs.  WM.  DRUMMOND  AND  SONS,  Stirling, 
N.  B.,  will  have  due  attention. 


To  Gentlemen. 

ESTATE  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.- Under- 
stands  the  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings.  Greenhouses,  Lights  and 
Frames,  Painting  and  Glazing,  Measuring  of  Timber,  &c.  Fourteen 
and  a  half  years'  character.— Mr.  T.  GODSALVE,,Woodlands,  Black- 
heath,  Kent,  S.E. 

SHOPMAN,  CLERK,  &c— A  thoroughly  experienced 
Man  ;  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  N  ursery  and  Seed 
Trade,  especially  Agricultural  Seeds.  First-class  references— C.  S., 
Post  Office,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W. 

TO  SEEDSMEN.— A  Youth,   15  years  of  age,  wishes 
for  a  situation  in  a  Seed  Warehouse  ;  has  been  three  years  in  a 
Provincial    House.— H-,  care    of   the    Manager,    133,    High    Street, 

Southampton. 


KINAHAN'S     .     1L     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 


branded  ' 

Wholesale  Depot, 


isky. 
,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


1) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. _^_^_ 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  if.  i%^->  2f    '>•  .  4*.  ''-'  .  and  in. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  i/.  i%d.,  it.  o^..  V-  6d.,  and  ti« 


NOTHING  LIKE  IRON.— A  friend  boasts  of  his 
iron  constitution,  and  says  that  he  is  always  cheerful,  hearty, 
and  as  tough  as  old  nails  ;  such  splendid  condition  of  bodily  and 
mental  vigour  he  mainly  attribuies  to  good  regular  living,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.  This  pure  herbal  medi- 
cine is  everywhere  acceptable,  and  its  wonderful  curative  properties 
are  as  familiar  to  the  million  as  "household  words."  In  boxes, 
is.  i%d,t  ar,  $d-,  and  in  family  packets,  in.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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JAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  it,  Tichborne 
Street,    Repent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineer;-. 


nAA    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/C\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  eadi. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 

Latest  Improvements 


HEATING  by  HOT  WATER. 
mHE         IMPROVED 

J-  CONICAL  BOILERS  for 
HEATING  PINERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
MANSIONS,  HALLS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, &c 

Solely  Manufactured  by 
POLLARD,   JEPHSON, AND    CO., 
(late   Bury   &    Pollard,  Successors   to 
John  R.  Peill,  late  Stephenson  & 
Peill.) 
These    BOILERS  are   adapted   for 
setting  in  Brickwork,  or  as  shown  in 
sketch  they  require  no  Brickwork. 

Price  Lists  free  by  post. 


First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  il-.  way  intu  general  favour. 


Rear    Garden,    New     Park 
Jouihwark,  London.  S.E. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     AND     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 


i  application. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  THOMSON  needs  no  comment  :— 

"Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,  21   feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,    containing 

1.(84  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  o(  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more  than   you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. — Yours  truly,  wm.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  TONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


W 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


±3 


UKNiiVS        HAlENi        SOLID       CORNERS 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet     ,,  H        a  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

n  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing    one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         ..55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


P>  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
\)»  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  ol  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
•Walls  for  the  Marquis  ofSalisbury,  Hatfield  House,  The  Walls  arc 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wi rework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


BY     HEE     MAJESTY'S    .ROYAL     LETTERS     PATENT. 


GOLD    MEDAL,    1872. 


VIENNA,    1873. 


GOLD    MEDAL,     1872. 


FLETCHER,  LOWNDES  &  CO., 

13a,  GREAT  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W., 

PATENTEES    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF    EITHER 

WOOD      OR      IRON 

CONSERVATORIES,     GREENHOUSES,    VINERIES,    4c. 

ALSO    OF    THE 

VAPORISING    AND    VENTILATING    HEATING    APPARATUS, 

By  which  perfect  PURITY  of  ATMOSPHERE  is  secured,  and  a  GREAT  SAVING  of  FUEL  effected. 

Full  particulars    on    application. 


Editorial  Communication!  should  be  addressed  to  «  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisement*  and  Business  Lefers  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Offic,  ai,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  \VC 
Printed  by  William  R:chakds,  at  the  office  ol  Messrs.  Braduukv,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whiterriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  Mid  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  September  37,  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM,  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
e,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application.— London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Dutch  Bulbs. 

PURCHASE  your  BULBS  at  the  Cheapest  Market. 
None  better  nor  cheaper;    quality  guaranteed,  and  all  true  to 
name,  and  carriage  paid,     See  other  Advertisement. 
GEORGE    POULTON,  Seed  and  LSulbJU  arehouse,  Edmonton, 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 

Three  Months  ..  is.  \\\d.      |      Six  Months  ..   in.  ltd. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3s.  iod. 


Extra  Picked  Dutch  Bulbs. 
SCOTT   has  just   received,    direct   from    Holland 

several  large  CONSIGNMENTS  of  the  above, 
weight,     quality,     and     lowness    in     price, 
CATALOGUES  on  application  to 
J.  SCOTT,   '"* 


J. 


London  A  SILVER  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  (or 

R  lis"  QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

1862.  £3  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  anil  FARM 
SEEDS,  ROOTS,  &c,  at  the  R.1I.S.  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  London,  1862. 

SUTTON    ANU    SONS,   the   Queen's    Seedsmen,  Reading. 

The  PREMIER   PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL  was 
AWARDED  for 

UTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 


Paris, 
1867. 


k_5  su 


SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON?  and    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,   Reading. 


Vienna, 
1873. 


The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  [the  MEDAL  lor 
PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 
SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,    the   Queen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


Select  Geranium9,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
~\XT    P0TTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 


in  the  Ga>dtnt> 
The  Nursery,  Sissi 


1  Ckr, 
ghu 


.ide,  August  30. 
Staplehurst,  Kent. 


cannot 
The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset 


which  for  size, 
be     surpassed. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
S.    WILLIAMS    begs    to    announce    that    his 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  ol  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Stc, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready  :  post  free  on  application. 


B. 


w  ready  :  post  l  ree  on  application. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Gladioli,  and  other 

DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  and  SON'S  {formerly  Ant.  Roozen] 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  for  1873  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  free  on  application. 

Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

UTCH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,    of   very 

superior  quality,  in   the   best  variety  and  at  moderate   prices, 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   AND    CO.    can  now 
supply   strong   Seedling    Plants   of  their  celebrated   strain    ot 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  51.  per  dozen,  or  355.  per  100.    Selected 
named  varieties,  181.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurse 


,  Ascot,  Berks. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
/i  6s.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Australia     I      Canada     1  Jamaica  1  West  Indies 

Belgium         1      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£i  ioj-.  4<f.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to— 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal       |  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


NORTH      of      IRELAND       HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,   1874.-A  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
JITION  of  PLANTS,  CUT  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT   will  be  held 
by  this  Society  at  BELFAST  in  the  LAST  WEEKof  AUGUST,  1874, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  town.  ...... 

The  Regulations  and  List  ot  Prizes  offered  will  be  published  in 
November,  and  they,  with  all  other  inlormation  relating  to  the 
Exhibition,  may  be  obtained  from C.  D.  YONGE,  Hon.  Sec 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London 
P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


N. 


Spring  Flowers,  including   Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. __ 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be    forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London.  S.E. 


EG.    HENDERSON    and    SON,    the  Wellington 
•               Nursery,  Sl  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
NEW    PLANT    CATALOGUE   on    application. 

Horticulture. 

THE   Descriptive  and   Illustrated   CATALOGUE  of 
FRUITS  (by  Thomas   Rivers),  is  now  ready. 
Also  CATALOGUE  of  Select  ROSES,  post  free  on  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. —Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 


Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


If  you  can  Find  Room  for 

WALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or   OAK    TREES 
W  ILK  INS 


J'S  Advertisement,  page  1333,  Gardtntr: 


see 

Chronicle. 


PINES,  PINES,  PINES.— A  private  stock  of  Queen 
Pines — about  120  strong,  healthy  Fruiting  and  Succession  Plants, 
in  pots.     Prices  on  application. 

J.  B..  6,  Windboum  Terrace.  Orchard  Hill,  Cray  ford,  Kent 


THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  ROSES  of  1873.  — 
H  P  S  REYNOLDS  HOLE  (Paul  &  Son),  Standards  or 
Dwarfs  V  each  ;  TEA,  or  HYBRID  TEA,  CHESHUNT  HYBRID 
(Paul  &  Son),  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  $r.  each;  H.P.  MADAME 
LACHARME,  Standards,  from  the  raisers,  55.  each,  dwarfs,  31.  6d. 
each         PAUL  and  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


Paul  &  Son's  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873. 

PAUL  and  SON  have  now  in  course  of  distribution 
their  NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE  to  all  Customers.     Post  free 
on  application  if  not  received. 

The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 

Foot's  Cray  Nursery.  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent, 


Cytisusj  racemosa. 

HB.  MAY  has  to  offer  strong  PLANTS,  in  t 
•  the  dozen  or  hundred.      Price  on  application. 

Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  N. 


i's,  by 


MYOSOTIS    DISS1TIFL0RA    for    SALE.— Several 
thousand  strong  plants  of  the  true  sort,  at  it.  per  dozen  or  5*. 

PMr!wPCLARKE,  Gardener,  Castle  Freke.Cloughnakilly.Co.  Cork. 


To  the  Trade. 

RHODODENDRON   STOCKS,    very  fine,    14s.  per 
100,  £6  per  1000. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  very  fine,  30J.  per  1000. 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  the  Medal  for  Progress. 

LTACOB-MAKOY  and  CO.'s  (Liege,  Belgium) 
•  New  and  Rare  Plants  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and 
Choice  Plants  in  cultivation— Lilies,  Orchids,  Ornamental  Plants,  &c 
Gratis  and  post  free. 


To  the  Trade. 

SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON.      N. 


WOOD 

(BOLTON.) 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  ao,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  j  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862.  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,  deliciously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
Dink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c ,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


LEWIS  WOODTHORPE'S  WHOLESALE 
and    RETAIL    ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Be/ore  ordering;  said  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  SJble  Hedingham,  Essex. 


THE  OXFORD  ROSES,  grown  on  the  Cultivated 
Seedling  Briar.— An  unusually  fine  stock  to  offer  this  season, 
both  from  the  open  ground  and  in  pots.  Descriptive  and  Priced  LIST 
on  application,  to      GEORGE  PRINCE,_Oxi_or_d. 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed inqualityana^j)rij^__CA^ 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


^  FINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresficld  Court.  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from 31. 6d.  107s.  each, 
package  included. 

WM    CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Old  held    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


EXTRA    large    S^dard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all   threading  kinds,  in   splendid   condition  for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


TREE    IVY,   in  variety.  - 
greens  in  the  smoke  of  large  towns. 


-The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 

._.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  t  to  3  feet  high,  121.  to  605.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
I  to  4  feet,  from  Of.  to  24*.  per  dozen. 

'"->  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  I 


ROSE, 


MADAME      LACHARME.— Splendid 

Standards  of  the  above,  in  various  heights,  imported  direct  from 
Mons.  Lacharme,  in  November  next.  ROSE  CATALOGUE  gratis 
and  post  free.  ,-,„,., 

H.  BENNETT,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury. 


..,,    ITvESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

15  '*   j  ±J  ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. ^^ 


To  the  Trade. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI   GRANDIFLORA,  a 
splendid  novelty,  raised  and  sent  out  by 
F.  C.  HE1NEMANN,  Seed  Grower,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


To  the  Trade.— Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymus 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•         well-grown  stuff,  at  25s.,  30T.,  40J.,  and  501.  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


WANTED,    Flowering    Plants   of   HELLEBORUS 
NIGER.     Lowest  price  per  100. 
W.     and     J.     BROWN,     Stamford. 


Vienna,   1873.— pARTER 

V_^  GRASS      £ 


Carter's  Grass  Seeds. 

S      PRIZE     MEDAL 

SEEDS,  ROOT  MODELS, 
FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
awarded  the  highest  Class  Medal— the 
MEDAL  for  PROGRESS. ■ 


London,  1862.— (BARTER'S 


PRIZE      MEDAL 

GRASS   and  other   SEEDS    awarded   the 
only  Prize  Medal. 


Paris,     1867. 


CARTER'S 
G 


PRIZE     MEDAL 

RASS  SEEDS  awarded  the  only  Prize 
Medal :  and  Messrs.  Carter  were  the  only 
English  House  allowed  to  Sow  Grass  Seed 
n  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 


Vienna,   1873.— /BARTER'S      PRIZE      MEDAL 

V_^  GRASS  SEEDS  are  Sown  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Exhibition  Grounds. 
Illustrated  Priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
JAS.  CARTER  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Seedsmen.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

FR^NCH^MUSHROOM  SPAWN.— In  consequence 
of  the   great  demand,   orders   will  be  executed  as  received,  in 
rotation.     3s.  per  box  (box  included).     Special  price  to  the  Trade, 
R A N S L EY  TANTQN,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  Merchant.  London  Bridge, S.E. 

CiABBAGE  PLANTS— Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
/  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  :— Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  31.  per  1000;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2f.  bd.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application.     


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


ANTED,     2-yr.,    i-yr.     transplanted 
"    yews,  r    " 

Price  and  samples  to  MARTIN  and"  SON,  Hull 


WANTED,      2-yr.,    i-yr.     transplanted      CEDARS, 
ARBOR-VIT>E,    CYPRESS,    YEWS,    R.   PISIFERA,   &c. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove_Wcst,  Mildmay^^k,J^ondon!_N:__ 

T~  IT  HO  G  RA  P  H  Y— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 

I  J  LITHOGRAPHY— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ot 
work  sent  free  T  _  _ 

E.  J.   FRANCIS,  4  and  23,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,   AUCTIONEER,   Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 
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Vienna,  I  T1  H E      BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in     the 

1873.  I  J-  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  was  produced  by 
SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director-General,  as  see  the  following  Official  Letter,  sent  for 
publication : — 

"42,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

my  permission,   no   other  Grass  Seeds   have   been   furnished   by   an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own.  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "  Schwakz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  AND  CO.,  F.R.H.S.,  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  highest  distinction,  the  MEDAL 
of  MERIT,  was  awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of 
VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES. 

Now  ready,  gratis  and  post  free,  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 
DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.,  129,  High  Holborn,  W.C.;  Seed 
Grounds,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Eltnam  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Elackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes:  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 

Gentlcmen  wjio  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 

Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  ok  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     FIR,  1^  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted* 
LARCH,  i'4  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  IM  too  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3  to 6  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Siandard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  Ac.,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are  within   a    few  minutes'  walk   of   the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


To  the  Trade. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk,  begs  to 
offer  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  healthy  plants,  5  to  6  inches, 
with  two  or  more  shoots,  60s.  per  100;  CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA 
and  JACK  MANN  I,  i$£  to  2*4  feet,  extra  strong  plants,  7s.  to  as.  per 
dozen;  DIPLOPAPPUS  CHRYSOPH YLLUS,  bushy  plants,  10 
inches,  iSr.  per  dozen;  SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  10  to  12  inches, 
bushy  plants,  with  flower  buds,  suitable  for  potting,  30s.  per  100. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  of  the  following  kinds  :— Due  de  Nassau, 
Lady  Derby,  Fairy  Queen,  Alexander  II.,  Coronata,  Madame  A 
Verschafielt,  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  Magnificent,  and  Roi 
Leopold,  bushy  plants,  6  to  8  inches,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  taking  equal  num- 
bers of  six  varieties,  6j.  per  dozen. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

AUSTRIAN    PINES,    1  to  r*  foot,  xat.  per  100. 
AUSTRIAN  PINES,  1%  to  2  feet,  151.  per  100. 
.,  ,,        2  to  2*4  feet,  2or.  per  100. 

LARCH   FIR,  o  to  12  inches,  155.  per  1000. 
,,  1,      1  to  1*4  foot,  21s.  per  1000. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  1  to  1*4  foot,  70s.  per  1000. 

,,  „  1I4  to  2  feet,  loor.  per  1000. 

WEYMOUTH  PINE,  i*A  to  2  feet,  ffis.  per  100. 
,,  ,,        2  to  21/.  feet,  3is.  per  too, 

SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  1%  to  2  feet,  21s.  per  ioco. 
HAZEL,  \*/4  to  2  feet,  211.  per  1000. 

,,        2  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
OAK,  English,  2  to  3  feet,  24*.  per  1000. 
,,        Turkey,  3  to  4  feet,  50J.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Common,  t\4  to  2  feet,  141.  per  100,  £6  per  1000. 
,,  Portugal,  1  to  i\4  foot,  161.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  i*A  to  2  feet,  21s,  per  100. 

All  recently  transplanted. 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

GEO.    POULTON  begs  to  say  he  has   received   his 
First  Consignment  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  splendid 
condition,  and  is  offering  selections  as  follows  : — 
HYACINTHS,   double  or  single,  finest  named  kinds,  picked  root3, 

61.  per  dozen. 
Ditto,  ditto,  choice,  named,  4s.  per  dozen. 
Single  Red,  Carmine,  Crimson  Rose,  Sec,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto  Blue,  Purple,  Porcelain,  &c,  3s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto  White,  31.  per 

dozen. 
EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  for  Forcing,  as.  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  Forcing-Double  Roman,  3s.  per 

dozen  ;  Single  Italian  or  Paper  White,  31.  per  dozen. 
TULIPS,  assortments  to  name,  first-class  roots,  2s.  per  dozen. 
CROCUS,  large  Yellow,  first  size,  2s.  6d.  per  100 ;  second  size,  as.  per 
100.     Blue,  25.  per  100;  Purple,  2s.  per   100;  White,  2s.   per  100, 
Assortments  to  name,  fine  picked  roots,  31.  per  100. 
SNOWDROPS,  double,  extra  large,  25.   6d.   per   100;    ditto   single, 
2s.  6d.  per  100. 
Orders  of  20s,   and  upwards  sent,  carriage  paid,   to   any   Railway 
Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

N.B.— A  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH   FLOWER   ROOTS, 
BULBS,  SEEDS,  &c,  sent  free  on  application. 
J'.amly  uKWKS  solicited  l-i  insure  1  irst  quality  in  Bulbs 
GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Fountain  Nursery, 
Angel  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N. 

Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  Sundry  other  Plants. 

A    VAN  GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 
•  offers  the  following  : — 

CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  £7  to  £10  per  100.  -\  "£>     £ 

11  >.  larger  nIants,3J.  6d.  to  51.      g  «iJSO 

each.  s.*i  e,- 

,,  without  buds,  fine  plants,  £5  to  £6  per  100.      1"  u  5-Sr 

11  n  larger  plants,  35.  6d.,Ss  ,  and     1  ='£  y<" 

75.  Cd.  each.  —  >•„  o 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,  with  flower-buds, /.»,  Zs.and /'Spertoo  J  <     </)  w 
JASM1NUM  GRANDIFLORUM.oi.  per  dozen. 

,,        oduratissimum,  is.  6d.  each. 
GARDENIA  RADICANS,  65.  per  dozen. 

,,        fiorida,  6s,  per  dozen. 
DIOSMA   PURPUREA,  6j.  per  dozen. 
CORREA,  of  sorts,  lis,  per  dozen. 
DRAC/KNA  Al'S TRAL1S,  fine  strong  plants,  181,  to  301.  per  dozen. 

,,        Vcitchii,  181.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  GIBBA  and  CILIATA,  fine  plants,  421.  per  100. 

1,  ,,  crispa,  line  plants,  fa  per  100. 

DICKSON  IA  FIBROSA,  i8j   per  dn«nT 

,,        squarrosa,  30J.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  FALCATA,  121.  per  dozen. 
GYMNOGRAMMA  WETEN II ALLI ANA,  6s.  per  dozen 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  fine  young  plants,  631.  per  100. 

,,  _m  fine  plants,  241,  to  301.  per  dozen. 

CORYPHA  AUSTRA1.IS,  line  plants,  30*.  per  dozen. 
CHAM.KKOI'S  FORTUNEI,  fine  plants,  241.  to  301.  per  dozen 
PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA:,  365.  per  dozen. 
MUSA  SUPERBA.  485.  per  dozen. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  PURPUREA,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
,,        flexilis,  hardy,  very  pretty,  T2J.  per  dozen. 
,,        plicata,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ASCLEITAS  TUBEROSA,  25s.  per  100. 
PHLOX,  24  fine  varieties  for  iw. 
ROSES,  Dwarfs,  of  the  best  varieties,  601.  per  100. 
GLOXINIAS,  fine  mixed  varieties,  251.  per  100. 

N.B.-The  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  may  he  had 
free,  on  application  either  to  A.  V.  G.,  or  to  his  Agents,  Messrs. 
R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E,C. 


WINTER       FLOWERS. 

CARTER'S 


IMMENSE   CONSIGNMENTS  OF 


HYACINTHS     AND     OTHER     DUTCH     BULBS 

HAVE    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID     CONDITION. 


Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  INDOOB,  Cultivation, 


Per  Collection. 
10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  IN  and  OUTDOOR  Cultivation,  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  OUTDOOR  Planting  only,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


CHOICE    BULBS    FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE  PIIE-APPLE  lURSEBT   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OP    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


DUTCH     FLOWER     ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG   TO   ANNOUNCE   THAT   THEY   HAVE   RECEIVED  THEIR   ANNUAL   SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS   AND    OTHER    BULBOUS    ROOTS 

from   Holland,  and  are   pleased  to   say  they   are  in   splendid   condition. 


J,  V.  &.  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS,   die, 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions  \— 

ist   Prize  for   50   HYACINTHS,   distinct   sorts,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19, 
1st  „  18  „  „  „  ,,  ,,  ,| 

ist  „  6  „  new  varieties        „  „  „  „ 

ist  „  12   pots   TULIPS,   in  6  varieties        „  „  „  „ 

ist  „  Collection   of  CROCUS  „  „  „  „ 

Extra   Prize  for   Group   of  HYACINTHS,   NARCISS,  and   TULIPS    „  „ 

ist  Prize  for   12   HYACINTHS,    distinct    sorts,    Royal    Botanic    Society,    March    26, 
ist  „  12   pots   TULIPS,    in   variety  „  „  ,,  „ 

Extra    Prize   for   Collection   of   Hyacinths  „  „  „  „ 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Liverpool  Hort.  Society, 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Man.  Bot.  Soc, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  15  First  and  Extra  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS  were 
awarded  to  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS  at  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Exhibitions  of  1871-72. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  the  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES  for  the  decoration  of 
Hyde  Park  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

CATALOGUES,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  do  Woodcuts,  arc  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


'873. 


373. 


1873. 
1873- 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 
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AQUILEGIA      CHEYSANTHA    (A.  Gray), 
THE  LONG  SPURRED  GOLDEN  COLUMBINE. 

Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son 

Can  now  supply  this  new  and  handsome  hardy  perennial  Columbine.  Its  large  flowers 
(2!,  inches),  produced  in  abundance  for  two  months  or  more,  in  succession,  make  it  very 
effective  for  the  border  or  alpine  garden.  It  is  the  plant  hitherto  known  and  offered  as 
"  A.  leptocera  v.  lutea." 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,    is.  6d.  each,    24s.  per  dozen. 

Extra         „  „        „         3-f-  6d.  each,    36.J.  per  dozen. 

Special  offer  to  the  Trade. 

YORK    NURSERIES.— September  20,  1873. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 


INVITES  AN   INSPECTION   OF  HIS   IMMENSE   STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  Slc. 
CA  TALOGUES  ON  APPLICA  TION. 

N.B.— A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors  at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough   Stations,  on   an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &e. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«■    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


THE   THAIES  BANK  IEOS   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  .of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.     LITTLE     and     BALLANTYNE, 
KnowelieM  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared   to  send  out 
bed  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
icw.  6./.  each.     '1'hc  original  plant   in  tlieir  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.     It  is  13  incites  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliated  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.     It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 

J m.ikcs  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  lor  decoration,  and  it 

will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 

Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  rxecuted  in  rotation. 


Dutch 


Roots. 


JOHN    and    CHARLES    LEE   have   received    their 

O    Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  HI 'LBS,  h,  line  con- 
dition.     Early    planting    recommended.       CATALOGUES    free    on 

application. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed   Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W.  

Spiraea  japonica  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  Forcing. 

[LAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Ghent,   holds  a  very  large 
*f      and   fine   stock  of  the  above  for  winter  Forcing,  and  will    be 
happy  to  receive  early  Orders  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz,  :— 
M'lK   i:A  (IIOTEIA)  JAPONICA,  very  fine  strong  clumps,  per  100, 

3&J.  ;  per  1000,  £t& 
LILY  of  the  VALLEY  [Convaltaria  majalis),in  extra  strong  flowering 
pips,  each  pip  certain  to  bloom,  per  100  pips,  8s.  ;  per  1000,  £■$  101. 

Orders  to  be  directed  to 
[  EAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  the  Nurseries,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

S  ROBINSON,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  near 
•  Derby,  begs  to  inform  his  Customers,  Nurserymen,  Rail- 
way Contractors,  and  Planters  in  general,  that  he  has  a  large  Stock  of 
QUICKS,  2,  3,  4,  and  5-yr.,  transplanted  ;  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  2-yr.  BEDDING  OUICKS;  line  OAKS,  4  to  8  feet;  SCOTCH 
bushy,  a«  to  4  feet  ;  SPRUCE,  well  feathered,  and  suitable  for 


FIR,  __. 

Hi ,,,, mental    Planting,    3  to  5   leet;    HOLLIES,   LIMES,    BEECH, 

TRIVET,  &c,  3  to  7  feet.     Trices  given  on  application. 

Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  TALMS,  SHRUBS, 
_  &c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji, 
including  ARAUCAKIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX.&c. 
1  inlcrs  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
Iran  smission. 

SHEPHERD    AND     CO.,    Nurserymen    and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 

Be   r~~b~1T~rTT~s—    d  a  R  W   I    N   I    I, 
For    GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

15  to  20  ins.  high  Cs.  ,.  £1  10*. 

1%  to  2  feet  high  7*.  ..  £3- 

3  to  3  feel  high  8j.  ..  £i  10s. 

In  >v  BLE  WHIN  or  OORSE. 
12  to  18  ins.  high 
18  to  24  ins.  high 


£4  1 


JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


Planting  Beason. 

To  PLANTERS  of  PUBLIC  PARKS,  AVENUES, 
CEMETERIES,  and  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

WM.  S  K  I  R  V I N  G,  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool, 
solicits  inspection  of  his  very  extensive  Stock  of  Choice 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  which  is  this  year  unusually  well  grown. 

Amongst  the  Evergreens  are  many  thousands  of  fine  specimens  of 

Variegated  and  Broad-leaved  Green  Hollies,  and  an  immense  stock  of 

all  other  hardy  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Trees 

generally  cultivated  in  Britain,  many  of  the  specimens  ranging  from 

16  to  15  feet  high,  and  well  furnished. 

Special  agreements  made  at  Nursery  in  regard  to  prices  and  delivery. 

Seed  Warehouse  and  Offices— Queen  Square. 

Seed  Warehouse  and  Nursery — Walton. 

N.B. — The  Nursery  is  accessible  by  Tramways  from  Dale  Street 

about  every  five  minutes. — September,  1873. 

To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

WHOCKIN,  the  Nurseries,  Taunton,  begs  to  offer 
•   the  following,  all  stout  and  transplanted,  at  very  low  prices. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
LARCH,  2  to  4  feet,  and  5  feet. 
SCOTCH,  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE,  1  and  2,  to  5  feet. 
PIN  US  AUSTRIACA,  1  to  2  feet. 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  arid  4  to  5  tcct. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  2  feet. 
ENGLISH  OAK,  4  to  12  feet. 
PHILLYREA.i  to  2  feet. 
GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  t  to  2  feet. 
Large  Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS,  named  sorts. 
MAGNOLIA  GRAN  DIFLORA{Exmouth  variety),  2  to  4  ft. 

Seed  Potatos. 

AND    F.    SHARPE'S  Wholesale    Special    Priced 

LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best   Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both    English   and   American.     The   quality  is   excellent,  and   all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech. 


H 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        £2  2s. 
Small   Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..         ..        £1  71. 
Nctt  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  tor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  and  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nooility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  C0MP0. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2   CWT.    Free   to   all   Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LUDGAIE    HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. ; 

And  2i,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 
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ORMSON'S 
HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING    WORKS. 


The  Materials  and  Workmanship  employed  at  this  Establishment  being  of  such  excellent  qualiiy 
enables  H.   ORMSON  to  say  that  his  WOOD-FRAMED  HOTHOUSES  will  last   ioo  years. 

H.  ORMSON,  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  having  had  many 
years'  experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCTING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
gives  him  confidence  in  stating  that  all  structures  erected  by  him  will  answer  their  intended  purpose 
without  risk  of  disappointment. 

IRON  and  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES  of  the  most  Chaste  and  Elaborate  Designs  Built, 
Heated,  and  Ventilated  on  the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 

H.  O.'s  Light  and  Substantial  Method  of  BUILDING  PLANT  and  FRUIT  HOUSES,  &c, 
with  special  provision  for  carrying  away  condensed  moisture,  is  combined  with  a  system  of  Glazing, 
whereby  the  advantages  of  putty  glazing  are  retained,  and  its  defects  avoided.  There  being  no 
front  putty  exposed,  no  open  spaces  to  permit  an  undue  loss  of  heat,  or  ingress  of  cold  draughts, 
the  ventilation  is  put  under  control,  and  the  great  waste  of  fuel  consequent  on  many  of  the  plans  of  dry 
glazing  is  avoided.  

MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  HEATED  BY  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Thousands  of  feet  of  Piping  Heated  by  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  smallest  Apparatus.     Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  remodelled, 

and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

A    VARIETY    OF    THE    BEST    BOILERS    KEPT    IN    STOCK. 

Plans    and  Estimates   on    application,    and   Estimates  given  for   Architects'    Designs. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 


HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER    TO    HER    MAJESTY,    AND   HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   MANUFACTURER    TO    THE    COMMISSIONERS   OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  TO  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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A  Safe  Investment 

MY  WALNUT  TREES  will  produce   a   rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  S  to  6  feet  high,  3oi. 


per  too.     For  cash  only. 


WILKIN,  Tiptrec  Heath,  Essex. 


Busney  Park,  nearer  Home.    Now  or  Never. 

FINE   HORSE   CHESTNUT   TREES,   5   feet  high 
and  upwards,  km.   per  100 ;  6  feet  and   upwards,  30*.     For  cash 
only.  WILKIN,  Tiptrec  Heath,  Essex. _ 

ATstHkVln  Iron. 

PLANT  OAK  TREES  again,  about  5  feet  high  ;  ioj. 
per  ice      For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree   Hcathj  Essex. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandli,  jasminiflora,  flee. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  S  stock  of 
this    beautiful    winter-flowering    plant   is   unusually   fine   this 
season.     The  plants,  which  are   very  bushy   and   in   3a  and  34-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 
arc  solicited.     15*.  to  iSj.  per  dozen. 
B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (NEW),  fine  plants,  24*.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Pansies— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is   Now  Ready,  and  may    be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  Good  effect  in  the  Spring. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham.    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Herbaceous  ana  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  187?  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; aJso  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B. — Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries.    Tottenham,    London,    N. 

Spiraea  japonlca. 

HB.  SMITH  is  now  booking  orders,  for  the  Trade 
•     only,  for  strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  at  251.  per  100,  or  £12 
per  1000,  cash.     Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 

when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 

receipt  of  remittance.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  W. 

Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 


Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses. 

JOHN    CRANSTON   begs  to  announce  to  Amateurs 
and  others  that  he  has  this   season  to  offer  upwards  of  150,000 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FOKtY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbeach  All  England  special 
Prize  of  £20,  for  72  varieties — the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  a]so  a  LIST  of  all  the 
First  Prize  Roses,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL,  strong  plants,  in  48's, 
for  winter  bloom,  it.  each  ;  10*.  per  dozen.  GARDENIAS,  in 
48*5,  for  winter  bloom,  strong  plants,  ready  for  shifting  into  larger 
pots,  1*.  cW.  each;  121.  per  dozen.  AZALEAS,  nice  bushy  plants, 
well  set  with  flower  buds,  1*.  6d.  each;  161.  per  dozen.  POINSETT  I A 
PULCHERRIMA,  ad.  each;  8».  per  dozen.  FERNS,  six  very 
choice  varieties,  in  48's.  6r.  CAMELLIAS,  a  few  extra  strong  plants 
with  buds,  51.  each.  CINERARIAS  and  PRIMULAS,  extra  strong, 
and  warranted  finest  strains  out,  6r.  per  dozen,  SOLANUM  CAP- 
SICASTRUM,  in  berry,  6r.  per  dozen.  LIBONIA  FLORIBUNDA. 
very  strong,  for  winter  bloom,  6j  per  dozen.  Hybridised  Zonal 
GERANIUM  SEED,  crossed  with  the  best  round-flowered  Zonals  in 
cultivation,  will  no  doubt  produce  some  grand  new  things,  if.  (>d.  per 
packet. 

GEORGE    POULTON,   Fountain    Nursery,  Edmonton. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
censiits  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  &  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
•ent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  1  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis     Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  ot  Edinburgh         Mme.  Victor  Verdi 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


I  Marechal  Niel 
!  Marie  Van  Houtte 
[  Mons.  Furtado 
1  Niphetos 
\  Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var 
don 


BEAUTIFUL      FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER   AND   SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture. 


FLOWERING  BULBS. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

of  choice   Hyacinths,   Tulips,   Crocus,   &c,   for    blooming    in 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains — 
18  HYACINTHS,  named 
6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
6  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented 
6  IRIS,  choice 
3  SPARAXIS,  choice 
3  CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM 

And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any   Railway 
Station  in  England. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of-Doors,  containing  nearly  600  Bulbs  of  the 

best  sons,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 


36  TULIPS,  named 
50  CROCUS,  named 
6  SCILLAS 
6  IXIAS.  choice 
3  OXALIS,  choice 
z  TROF^EOLUM 


Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  Tulips,  &c. 

CTYSO,  Florist,  &c,  Wallingford,  Berks,  is 
•  offerinp  large  or  small  assortments  of  these  beautiful  HARDY 
FLOWERS,  in  great  variety  of  colour.  They  can  be  forwarded 
safely  by  post. 

RANUNCULUSES,  choice  sorts,  named,  3s.  to  51.  per  dozen. 
ANEMONES,  line  double  sorts,  21.  6rf.  to  3*.  per  dozen. 
TULIPS,  fine  late  sorts,  oj.  to  iat.  per  dozen. 
.,  early  double  sorts,  31.  to  jj.  per  dozen. 

TKE.VnSE  on  CULTURE  of  RANUNCULUS, six  stamps;  ditto 
on  ANEMONES,  three  stamps.     CATALOGUES  gratis. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY. 
SHOW  of  FUNGI,  GRAPES,  &c,  OCTOBER  1. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
CLASS  1.— Collections  of  EDIBLE  and   POISONOUS   FUNGI, 
arranged  separately-     (Open.) 
(Prizes  offered  by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.) 
1st,  Mr.  I.  English,  Epping,  V.ssex,  £$. 
ad,    Mr.  B.  J.  Austin,  6,  Russell  Street,  Reading,  £3. 

Class  a—Collection  of  EDIBLE  FUNGI.     (Open  ) 
1st,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith    12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  N.,  £3. 
ad.    Miss  Louisa  E.  Hubbard,  Leonardslce,  Horsham,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  B.  J.  Austin,  £1. 

Class  S.-6  pots  of  COLCHICUMS.     (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  £1. 

Class  6.— Collection  of  BLACK  GRAPES.  (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.    T.    Banncrman,    Gr.    to   Lord    Bagot,    Blithfield,    Rugelcy, 

Stafford,  £3. 

Class  7 —Collection  of  WHITE  GRAPES.  (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Wattam,  Gr.  to  A.   H.  Longman,  Esq.,  Shendish,  Hemel 

Hempstead,  £3. 

Class  8.— BLACK  GRAPES,  Single  Bunch.  (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  T.  Wattam,  15*. 

ad,    Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  Gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Syon  House,  Brentford,  iot. 
Class  9.— WHITE  GRAPES,  Single  Bunch.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  is*.  I      ad,  Mr.  T.  Wattam,  ior. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZE. 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  for  a  Group  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  ;.nd  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 
N.B. —Messrs.  Sutton  have  many  Customers  within  the   circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  to  whom  they  can  with  confidence  refer  as  to  the 
s  uperior  quality  of  their  Flower  Roots. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1873. 


THE  Fungus  Show  at  South  Kensington 
deserves  attention  on  many  accounts. 
Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  may  afford  a 
useful  lesson  to  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  well  as  to 
the  horticultural  section  of  the  Society  in 
general.  We  think  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that,  after  making  allowance  for  some  persons  of 
wide-embracing  sympathies,  there  are  but  few  of 
the  horticulturists  proper  who  care  anything  at 
all  for  "Toad-stools  and  such  rubbish."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  this  and  former  years,  that  there  is  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society  and  members  of  the  general  public  who 
do  take  great  interest  in  this  matter,  while  the 
faces  of  the  botanists  beam  with  approval,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  professed  mycologists 
testify  to  the  exceeding  satisfaction  they  experi- 
ence at  the  display.  The  general  public  come 
to  gaze  upon  and  admire  the  strange  or  brilliant 
colours  and  the  unwonted  forms  of  these  plants, 
while  others  eagerly  seek  a  royal  road  whereby 
they  may  distinguish  between  such  as  are  edible 
and  such  as  are  poisonous.  To  such  folk  the 
botanists  can  hold  out  no  hopes.  What  does  the 
veteran  Berkeley  say  on  this  matter  ? 
Nothing  but  experience  can  serve  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  infallible  sign  whereby  the  deadly 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  wholesome.  It 
is  the  old  story  ;  knowledge  that  is  worth  the 
having  must  be  worked  for.  The  habit  of 
accurate  observation  must  be  engendered.  To 
those  having  this  precious  faculty,  to  those  who 
go  about  with  their  eyes  open,  Nature  presents 
herself  with  a  fidelity  and  sharpness  of  outline 
utterly  inappreciable  by  the  bookworm  or  dilet- 
tante J  and  so  it  happens  that  the  only  royal  road 
to  the  discrimination  of  fungi  is  by  means  of 
actual  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  as  well 
as  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  as  the  greatest  authority  on 
the  subject,  alluded  to  the  idea  propounded 
lately  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman.  The  Judge,  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  trial,  where  the  accused 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  consciously 
administering  poisonous  Mushrooms,  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  "  that  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
plants  existed  so  very  much  like  real  Mushrooms, 
but  which  were  in  reality  deadly  poisons,  that 
even  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  Mushrooms  could  not  detect  the  difference." 
Of  course  men  of  experience  in  these  matters, 
as  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  point 
out  in  another  column,  do  know  the  difference  ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  public  is  not  much  better 
informed  than  one  gentleman  of  whom  the 
papers  reported  lately,  and  who  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  he  thought  there  were  but  two  kinds  of 
fungi — the  Mushroom,  edible  ;  and  the  Toad- 
stool, poisonous  ! 

But  Mr.  BERKELEY  went  further  when  he 
compared  the  experience  required  to  discriminate 
the  useful  from  the  noxious  fungi  to  that  pos- 


sessed by  the  practised  Watercress  gatherer, 
who  knows  by  long  experience  how  to  select  the 
Cress  and  reject  the  poisonous  Sium  and  Cicuta 
which  so  often  grow  in  company  with  the  Cress, 
and  which  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  it.  But 
this  docs  not  fully  meet  the  case.  An  improper 
selection  of  species,  arising  from  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  want  of  experience,  will  not  account 
for  all  the  phenomena.  It  will  not  account  for 
the  fact  that  certain  persons  can,  and  other  per- 
sons cannot,  eat  with  impunity  particular  fungi. 
It  will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  same 
fungus,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  is 
harmless,  and  under  another  poisonous,  to  the 
same  individual.  In  fact,  there  is  an  undeniable 
capriciousness — we  use  this  term  in  our  ignorance 
as  to  what  is  the  real  cause — about  the  effects  of 
fungi,  which  should  lead  experimentalists  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  and  which  should  pre- 
vent the  unlearned  in  these  matters  from  par- 
taking of  such  delicacies  without  previous 
warranty  from  competent  authority.  In  many 
foreign  towns  an  inspector  supervises  the  species 
brought  into  the  market,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note,  by  way  of  illustrating  our  previous  remarks, 
that  sundry  species  here  considered  as  of  doubt- 
ful repute  are  there  eaten,  while  the  common 
Mushroom,  almost  the  only  species  which  finds 
its  way  in  any  quantities  to  our  markets,  is 
rejected,  as  unfit  for  human  food. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  now  before  us 
affords  another  illustration  of  this  capriciousness. 
This  gentleman  states  that  for  many  years  he 
was  able  to  eat  and  enjoy  Mushrooms,  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
without  experiencing  violent  pains  ;  in  fact  he  is 
poisoned  by  them.  Even  a  dish  flavoured  with 
ketchup  serves  to  cause  him  great  discomfort. 

Mr.  Berkeley's  remarks  at  the  General 
Meeting  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  form  of  a 
brief  review  of  the  newly  discovered  species,  and 
of  what  has  been  done  of  late  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  His  summary  of  the  recent  scien- 
tific work  done  in  this  rich  field  was  specially 
interesting  to  the  botanists  present,  and  the 
only  regret  is  that  he  did  not  enter  at  greater 
length  into  the  subject.  Perhaps  he  may  yet 
be  induced  to  do  so  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  The  opinions  of  such  an  authority  on 
the  fertilisation  of  fungi  and  the  nature  of 
Lichens,  are  eagerly  appreciated  by  those 
desirous  of  keeping  au  courant  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  day. 

We  must  refer  to  our  report  of  the  meeting  for 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  remarks,  and 
for  the  important  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Thwaites  on  the  subject  of  Lichens,  as  well  as 
for  the  report  on  the  exhibition.  The  latter  was 
kindly  furnished  by  another  eminent  mycologist, 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who  also  has 
favoured  us  with  some  comments  on  the  ruling 
of  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  above  alluded  to. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  remark,  that  we 
entirely  sympathise  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  well- 
founded  complaints  as  to  the  disadvantageous 
conditions  under  which  he  and  the  other  exhi- 
bitors exposed  their  productions.  Those  that 
were  exhibited  were  so  crowded  and  confused 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see  them,  and  we  can 
testify  to  having  seen  thrown  away  a  very  large 
number  of  interesting  species  and  specimens  for 
which  no  room  at  all  could  be  found.  How  far 
these  shortcomings  areto  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  exhibitors  themselves  in  not  giving  sufficient 
notice  of  the  space  they  would  require,  or  in  not 
complying  with  the  stated  rules,  we  do  not  know. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a  very  ex- 
ceptional instance,  the  rules,  proper  enough  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  plants,  should  not  be  in- 
sisted on  too  stringently  ;  and  that  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  great  interest 
excited  by  it,  every  facility  should,  even  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society  itself,  be  given  to  a  class 
of  gentlemen  who,  unlike  most  exhibitors,  have 
nothing  directly  to  gain  by  their  display. 


The  following  extracts,  taken  from  Mr.  Walter 

Hill's  annual  Report  of  the  Brisbane  Botanic 
Garden,  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  value  of  these 
Colonial  Botanic  Gardens.  Judging  from  the  report; 
Mr.  Hill  is  overloaded  with  works  of  detail,  which 
might  well  be  done  by  a  subordinate  :— 

"The  fibre-producing  plants  have  commanded  special 
attention  on  account  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
that  has  arisen  in  the  mother  country  for  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  textile  fabrics.  For  some  years 
past  we  have  had  the  following  plants  in  cultivation  in 
the  garden  : — Crotalaria  juncea  (Bengal  Hemp),  Canna- 
bis sativa  (Indian  Hemp),  Linum  usitatissimum  (Flax), 
Corchorus  capsularis  (Jute),   Urtica  nivea  (China  grass), 
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Hibiscus  cannabinus  (Sunne),  Hibiscus  sorbifolia  (Rosella 
Hemp),  Musa  textiUs  (Manilla  Hemp),  Sida  retusa 
(Queensland  Hemp),  &c. 

"Samples  of  the  material  manufactured  from  these 
plants  have  been  exhibited  at  several  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Shows  in  Queensland,  at  the  Interco- 
lonial Exhibition  in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  held  in  London  in  1862.  Upon  the 
last-named  occasion  the  fibre  of  the  Sida  retusa  com- 
manded great  attention.  The  sum  of  ^35  per  ton  was 
offered  for  it  in  large  quantities,  according  to  sample,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  an  increased  demand  would  raise 
the  price  to  ^"60  per  ton.  So  many  inquiries  were  made 
to  me  on  the  subject  that,  at  my  private  expense,  I  im- 
ported two  machines  from  England,  at  a  cost  of  _£ioo, 
which  ?was  led  to  believe  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
dressing  the  fibre  so  as  to  render  it  saleable ;  unfortu- 
nately they  turned  out  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  that 
object.  A  sample  of  Sida  retusa  was  also  shown  at  the 
London  International  Exhibition  last  year,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  inundated  with  letters  on  the  subject,  to 
very  few  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  reply,  owing  to  my 
time  being  otherwise  employed,  and  the  absence  of  clerical 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  demand 
for  the  fibre  of  a  plant  which  grows  as  a  weed  in  Queens- 
land, and  is  becoming  a  pest  to  the  farmers,  cannot  be 
better  supplied. 

"  Late  advices  inform  me  that  small  lots  of  the  Sida 
are  saleable  at  only  from  £14  to  £17  per  ton  ;  but  a 
steady  and  reliable  supply  would  no  doubt  have  the 
effect  of  raising  its  value,  especially  as  it  appears  to 
be  wanted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  English 
manufacturers. 

"Some  attention  seems  lately  to  have  been  drawn  in 
the  colony  to  Musa  textilis  (Manilla  Hemp).  Twelve 
years  ago  it  was  introduced  in  the  garden,  and  after- 
wards widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  crop  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Thwaites,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Ceylon,  I  kave  now  a  large  supply  of  plants  on  hand, 
which  can  be  distributed,  on  application,  to  the  cultivators 
on  the  northern  coast  lands. 

"  The  very  remarkable  progress  made  in  sugar  grow- 
ing in  Queensland  has  of  course  caused  much  interest  to 
be  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-cane,  and  f  am  con- 
stantly receiving  inquiries  on  the  subject.  We  have  36 
varieties  in  the  experimental  department  of  the  garden, 
but  some  of  them  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  A 
large  number  of  cuttings  of  those  that  have  been  proved 
to  be  of  a  good  description  have  been  distributed  in 
Queensland  and  the  adjoining  colonies.  Great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  promote  this  industry  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  the  way  of  inter- 
change I  have  sent  about  14,000  cuttings  there  lately. 

"Next  to  the  fibre-producing  plants,  and  the  Sugar- 
cane, most  inquiry  has  been  made  for  those  which  yield 
dyes.  In  the  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  list  of  18  of 
these,  although  there  are  others  in  the  garden.  The 
Indigo  plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria)  appears  to  attract  the 
chief  attention.  The  plantation  in  the  experimental 
branch  of  the  garden  has  proved  that  it  will  yield  two 
crops  within  the  period  of  five  months  ;  when  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  first  crop  can  be  cut 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  second  about  the 
end  of  March.  Attempts  at  manufacturing  the  dye  have 
been  made,  but  were  not  so  successful  as  could  be  desired, 
from  the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
undertook  the  work.  The  inquiries  I  have  had  for  seed 
and  for  information  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  Indigo 
plant  have  been  mostly  from  Port  Mackay  and  the 
Herbert  River. 

"The  Coffee  plantation  in  the  garden  has  been  the 
means  of  inducing  several  persons  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crop,  and  I  have  had  very  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  proper  soil  and  situation,  the  best  mode  of  culture, 
&c.  Several  thousands  of  young  plants  have  been  dis- 
tributed, from  which  nurseries  and  plantations  will  no 
doubt  be  formed  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

"  The  small  Tea  plantation  also  receives  a  considerable 
share  of  the  notice  of  those  who  visit  the  garden  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  vegetable  products  can  most 
profitably  be  cultivated.  The  Chinese  who  have  seen  the 
plant  state  that  it  grows  more  luxuriantly  here  than  in 
their  own  century.  To  prove  how  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  I  may  state  that  those  propagated  by  seed  six 
years  ago,  which  I  did  not  want  to  reserve  for  seed,  were 
cut  down  to  within  2  inches  of  the  ground  last  September, 
and  now  they  have  branches  or  shoots  over  4  feet  high, 
and  upwards  of  300  on  each  stool,  and  are  as  healthy  as 
possible  in  appearance.  Manufactured  tea  from  the 
leaves  has  been  prepared  by  a  native  of  China  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  work,  and  he  states  that  the  flavour 
of  the  article  will  improve  with  age.  'The  plant,  in  order 
to  develope  the  full  flavour  of  the  leaf,  seems  to  require  the 
hibernation  or  rest  for  a  period  that  cannot  be  had  in  a 
climate  where  the  warmth  and  stimulus  to  growth  is 
constant.' 

"  The  Cinnamon  plantation  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  many  inquiries  regarding  it  have  been  made  of 
me  by  persons  desirous  of  investing  in  that  description  of 
cultivation.  The  remark  I  have  made  with  regard  to  the 
Coffee  equally  applies  here.  The  Cinnamon  plant  is 
slower  of  growth,  and  a  longer  time  will  be  required 
before  it  will  remunerate  the  cultivator,  in  the  south  of 
Queensland,  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  colony,  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  such  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Mackay  or  Card  well. 

"  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  afford  every  assist- 
ance to  the  exhibitions  of  the  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural societies  that  have  been  held,  and  to  render  them 
attractive  by  forwarding  collections  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Through  the  same  medium,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  to  other 
plants  for  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted,  that 
are  of  commercial  value,  or  are  calculated  to  afford  new 
openings  for  industrial  enterprise.  The  exhibitions  to 
which  I  refer  were  held  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  and  Too- 
woomba,     I  regret  the  means  at  my  command  have  not 


allowed  me  to  extend  the  same  aid  to  associations  which 
hold  their  shows  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis. No  opportunity  should  be  lost  for  familiarising 
the  agriculturists  of  each  district  with  the  products  or 
plants  that  would  be  suited  to  it,  and  which  it  would  be 
to  the  general  advantage  to  produce,  or  which  might  be 
with  economy  cultivated  with  other  crops.  The  collec- 
tions forwarded  appear  to  have  received  the  favourable 
attention  of  the  public,  and,  I  believe,  have  been  the 
cause  of  inducing  some  of  the  farmers  to  give  a  trial  to 
articles  which  may  pay  them  at  least  as  well  as  any 
of  the  present  very  limited  list  of  those  which  they 
cultivate. 

"Applications  have  been  received  from  several  of  the 
South  Sea  Island  Missions,  and  complied  with,  for  cuttings 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Mulberry  trees  and  Sugar-cane, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  amongst  the  natives  the  new 
industries  of  sericulture  and  sugar  growing.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  how  eager  some  of  these  Polynesians  are 
to  obtain  useful  seeds  and  plants  when  about  to  return  to 
their  native  homes.  Their  visit  to  this  colony  may  have 
an  effect  similar  to  that  in  the  old  country,  where  children 
are  sent  hundreds  of  miles  distant  in  order  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  may  result  in  promoting  the  improvement  and 
material  progress  of  these  people. 

"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  Brisbane 
G rammer  School  with  specimens  to  afford  types  of  the 
different  varieties  of  vegetation.  The  study  of  botany 
must  be  particularly  advantageous  in  this  colony,  where 
there  is  such  a  vast  and  only  partially  explored  field  for 
research.  For  such  purposes  as  this,  and  for  supplying 
objects  for  modelling  in  wax,  an  art  which  appears  to  be 
in  favour  here,  it  is  no  doubt  right  that  flowers  and  other 
ornamental  plants  of  the  garden  should  be  given  ;  but  it 
is  different  with  another  class  of  applications  which  are 
continually  being  received  for  bouquets.  There  are  public 
occasions  where  the  resources  of  this  institution  ought  to 
be  available  ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  line 
between  what  is  public  and  what  is  merely  private  advan- 
tage. It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  demands  on 
the  garden  of  this  nature  have  not  been  so  great  lately, 
no  doubt  owing  to  private  establishments  being  now  able 
to  supply  what  is  wanted." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  Hortkole>  M. 

Barillet  describes  the  cultivation  of  the  Common 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale),  near  Constantinople, 
for  the  purpose  of  tchibouk  (pipe)  making.  The 
object  sought  is  a  long  straight  stem,  free  from  leaves 
and  side  branches.  For  this  purpose  the  plants  are 
grown  quickly  in  a  rich  soil,  and  drawn  up  by  being 
grown  in  a  sheltered  situation,  to  which  the  sun  has 
little  access  at  the  sides,  but  only  at  the  top.  Pinching 
is  resorted  to,  and  during  the  second  year's  growth  one 
end  of  a  thread  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  Jasmine 
stem.  This  thread  passes  over  a  pulley  attached  to 
the  post  to  which  the  Jasmine  is  trained,  and  from  it  is 
suspended  a  weight,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
stem  always  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  the  Jasmine 
stem  is  about  two  centimetres  (say  three-quarters  of 
an  inch)  in  diameter,  a  cloth  is  wrapped  around  it 
to  prevent  access  of  dust  and  of  the  sun's  rays.  Twice 
or  thrice  in  the  year  the  stem  is  washed  with  citron 
water  {can  de  citron),  which  is  said  to  give  the  clear 
(claire)  colour  so  much  esteemed.  When  the  stem 
has  acquired  a  length  of  some  15  feet  it  is  cut 
down  and  perforated  ty  the  workmen,  and  fitted 
with  a  terra-cotta  bowl  and  an  amber  mouthpiece. 
The  length  of  the  tchibouk  stems  varies  from  one  to 
five  metres  (three  to  sixteen  feet,  about)  ;  in  the  latter 
case  as  much  as  500  francs  is  demanded  for  their 
purchase. 

The    Bulletin    of   the    Torrey   Botanical 

Club  of  New  York  for  July,  1873,  contains  an  invi- 
tation to  all  botanists  residing  in  or  visiting  that  city, 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Club,  held  at  the  Plerba- 
rium,  Columbia  College,  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
Tuesday  in  every  month,  July  and  August  excepted 
Strangers  are  requested,  if  unable  to  attend  these 
meetings,  to  call  on  the  President,  Dr.  Thuruer, 
245,  Broadway,  or  on  the  Secretary  at  the  College. 
"It  will  doubtless  be  pleasant,"  writes  Professor 
Thurber  to  us,  "to  many  with  botanical  tastes  to 
know  that  there  is  a  place  where  they  will  be  wel- 
comed, and  their  movements,  as  far  as  relates  to 
botanical  matters,  facilitated."  President  Thurber's 
address  for  the  year  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Club,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic biographical  notice  of  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Dr.  Torrev. 

Mr.    Glaisher    writes    as    follows    on    the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
September  27  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30,1  inches.  Measuring  values  were 
recorded  till  30.5  inches  was  reached  about  noon  on 
the  22d  ;  but  from  this  time  a  steady  decrease  set  in, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  29.9  inches  was  registered. 
The  average  value  for  the  week  was  30.28  inches, 
being  about  0.4  inch  higher  than  in  the  previous 
week.  The  mean  excess  above  average  was  nearly 
0.4  inch.  These  high  readings  have  not  been 
approached  for  the  past  two  or  three  months,  though 
in  the  middle  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August 
values  exceeding  30  inches  were  at  times  recorded. 
These  exceptionally  high  barometric  readings  were 
accompanied  by  almost  universally  fine  weather,  the 
sky  having  been  nearly  cloudless  for  some  days,  and 
throughout  the  week  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  The 
temperatures  by  day  were  high,  averaging  about  67% 


and  on  the 
spectively. 


:6th  and  27th  reaching  720  and  724°  re- 
The  nights  were  somewhat  cool  on  the 


2d,  23d,  and  24th,  the  minimum  values  being  below 
400,  the  average  value  for  the  week  being  42$  .  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows: — 21st,  55°-9, +o°.  ij  22d, 
49°-S,-5°-7;  23d,  5i°.9.-3°-3;  24th,  520-3,-2°-7; 
25th,  5S°.3,  +  3°.5;  26th,  S5°.9,  + 1°-3 ;  and  27th, 
56^.9, +  20. 5.  In  the  sun's  rays  a  thermometer  regis- 
tered on  the  2lst,  1030  ;  22d,  1190  ;  23rd,  110°  ;  24th, 
100°;  25th,  120°;  26th,  1240  ;  and  27th,  1210.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  22d  a  thermometer  placed  on 
the  grass  recorded  30°.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  generally  easterly  and  north-easterly  till  the  24th, 
with  very  light  pressures,  but  the  air  was  nearly  calm 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  nights  were 
foggy,  and  heavy  dew  was  prevalent. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
between  75^°  at  Manchester  and  65J0  at  Bradford,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  71  J*.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  450  at 
Portsmouth  to  330  at  Hull,  the  general  average  being 
3840.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  32^°,  varying  from  41  \*  at  Manchester  to  25I0  at 
Bradford,  The  mean  high  temperatures  observed  by 
day  varied  from  6S^C  at  Portsmouth  to  620  at  Liverpool, 
with  an  average  value  of  65".  The  mean  low  tempera- 
tures at  night  ranged  from  49l°at  Portsmouth  to  41^' 
at  Nottingham,  with  a  general  average  of  44!°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  2oiJ°. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  53&°»  'he 
highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  57j°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Hull,  514°-  Rain  fell  at  Leeds  to  the  amount  of  five- 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  at  Portsmouth,  Nottingham, 
and  Eccles  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  only  was  measured, 
while  at  most  stations  no  rain  fell,  the  average  fall  over 
the  country  being  but  one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  fine  over  the 
whole  country. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
7640  at  Edinburgh  to  674°  at  Aberdeen.  The  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  4240  at  Leith  to  354°  at 
Aberdeen;  their  averages  being  72]  °  and  38^  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  544°, 
the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  5G40,  and  the  lowest 
at  Perth,  530.  The  largest  fall  of  rain  recorded  was 
at  Glasgow,  two-tenths  of  an  inch  ;  at  Dundee  and 
Paisley  no  rain  fell  ;  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
was  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  nearly. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  750. 6  ;  the 
lowest  3I°.6  ;  and  mean  54°.3-     No  rain  fell. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge,  Hon.  Sec. 

of  the  North  of  Ireland  Horticultural  Society,  that  a 
Grand  International  Exhibition  of  Plants, 
Cut  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  will  be  held  by  his 
Society  at  Belfast  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1874, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  town. 
The  Regulations  and  List  of  Prizes  offered  will  be 
published  in  November. 

A    recent    part  of    the    Transactions    of  the 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  contains  an  appreciative 
sketch,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  late  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen.  At 
one  time  the  Professor  edited  the  Danish  horticultural 
journal  Havetidcnde.  Oersted  gained  repute,  first  as  a 
zoologist,  and  afterwards  as  a  botanist.  In  1S46-4S  he 
travelled  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  on 
the  botany  of  which  countries  he  published  exten- 
sively, as  also  on  the  Cupuliferce,  an  order  to  which  he 
paid  special  attention. 

With    reference     to     the     Odontoglossum 

Roezlii  figured  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  received 
the  following,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and 
which  is  the  more  important,  as  we  learn  that  some 
persons  have  thought  our  representation  of  the  flower 
was  magnified  ! — 

' '  We  enclose  dried  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Roezlii, 
received,  along  with  sonic  living  plants  of  it,  from  our 
collector  in  South  America.  It  will  be  seen  that,  even  in 
the  dried  state  (the  mutilated  one  shows  this),  the  label- 
lum  is  at  least  '  half  as  large  again  '  as  in  the  figure  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The 
petals  also  are  much  broader,  so  that  the  plant,  when 
strong,  will  prove  much  finer  than  the  present  figure  gives 
the  idea  of.  P.S.  Our  plants  indicate  three  flowers  on 
each  spike,  in  several  instances." 

Are  cultivators  generally  aware  of  the  HARDI- 
NESS of  Indian  Azaleas  ?  We  lately  saw  some 
plants  which  had  been  turned  out  of  a  greenhouse  as 
supernumeraries,  and  which  had  been  plunged  in  the 
open  borders  amongst  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs, 
where  they  had  been  growing  for  the  past  three  winters, 
and  which  are  now  perfectly  green  and  flourishing.  Other 
plants  in  the  same  garden  had  been  planted  out,  some 
for  a  shorter,  others  for  a  longer  period,  and  these  were 
all  in  perfect  health,  and  growing  freely.  The  garden 
is  in  Hertfordshire,  a  few  miles  from  London,  and  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  much  exposed  towards  the  east,  and 
exceedingly  bleak.  If  they  stand  so  well  under  such 
circumstartces,  surely  they  must  be  hardy  anywhere  in 
our  latitude. 

Mr.  William  Paul  announces  that  he  will 

hold  a  great  show  of  Roses,   Pictorial  Trees,  and 
Pelargoniums,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  May,  1874. 


October  4,   1873.] 
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New  Garden   Plants. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  A.  Gray,  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  ined. 

A.  elatior,  2—4  pedalis,  floribunda ;  floribus  saturate  flavis  : 
sepalis  lanceolato-oblomris  limbo  petalorlim  paullo  longionbus 
haud  latioribus  :  cat.  fere  A.  ccerulea:.—  A.  Irptaamt  var. 
/Una,  A.  Gray,  PI.  Wight,  ii..  p.  9. 
Eastern  New  Mexico  to  Arizona,  coll.  1  hurber,  \\  ight,  Parry, 
Sc. 

This  beautiful  Columbine  was  first  discovered  and 
collected  in  the  summer  of  1S51  by  Professor  George 
Thurber,  who  has  recently  published  a  short  account 
of  it,  accompanied  by  a  woodcut  illustration,  in  the 


the  blue  and  the  white  Columbine  in  cultivation,  we 
cannot  well  regard  them  as  one  species.  The  geo- 
graphical range  is  different,  A.  chrysantha  inhabits  a 
more  southern  district,  and  one  of  ltss  elevation,  while 
A.  ccerulea  is  at  least  subalpine.  The  present  species 
is  much  taller,  rising  as  it  does  to  the  height  of  4  feet 
in  the  rich  and  moist  soil  which  it  prefers  ;  it  branches 
freely  into  an  open  panicle,  begins  to  blossom  a  month 
later,  but  continues  in  bloom  through  July  and  August. 
The  flower  is  a  clear  and  pure  yellow,  the  petals  deeper 
in  hue  than  the  sepals  ;  the  latter  and  the  limb  of  the 
former  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  of  A.  ccerulea ; 
the  sepals  hardly  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  less 
than  half  that  width  ;  they  barely  equal  the  petals  in 


open  below  the  middle,  and  suck  out  the  nectar 
through  this  opening,  thus  disfiguring  the  flowers  while 
avoiding  their  duty  in  the  way  of  fertilisation.  A.  Gray. 

■  In  reference  to  the  above  communication  from 

Professor  Gray,  Messrs.  Backhouse  write  as  follows  : — 

"  After  rather  carefully  observing  the  A.  chrysantha 
(Gray),  and  the  well-known  A.  ccerulea  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  confess  to  a  strong  doubt  as 
to  their  specific  distinctness,  and  should  have  preferred, 
in  the  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  Siberian  A. 
leptoceras,  to  have  retained  the  name  of  '  leptoceras 
far  this  American  species,  which  justly  merits  it.  This 
opinion  may,  however,  be  the  result  of  very  imperfect 


FIG.    274. — MELON-CUCUMBER  GROWN    T,V    MR.    WATSON,    ST.    ALEAN  S. 


September  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
under  the  name  of  A.  chrysantha,  or  the  Golden- 
spurred  Columbine.  It  was  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion by  means  of  seeds  collected  three  years  ago  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Parry.  In  dried  specimens  this  plant  was 
so  like  A.  ccerulea,  that  it  was  taken  for  a  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  that  species,  a  white-flowered 
variety  being  also  known.  Under  this  view  of  the 
case  it  was  thought  best  to  follow  Sir  William  Hooker 
in  the  adoption  of  Nuttall's  name,  A.  leptoceras, 
instead  of  the  older  but  inappropriate  name  of 
A.  ccerulea  of  James,  trusting  that  Dr.  Fischer's 
still  older  A.  leptoceras  of  Siberia,  of  which 
little  is  known,  might  prove  to  be  a  synonym 
of  some  earlier  species  of  the  Old  World.  However 
that  may  be,  now  that  we  have  both  the  yellow  and 


breadth,  and  do  not  much  surpass  them  in  length.  The 
slender  spurs  are  over  2  inches  in  length.  If  the  flowers 
individually  are  not  so  showy  as  those  of  A.  ccerulea, 
they  make  it  up  in  their  greater  number  and  long  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  colour  is  remarkable  in  the  genus. 

The  flowers  of  A.  flavescens  of  S.  Watson  (which 
has  been  cultivated  under  the  name  of  A.  aurea,  Roezl), 
a  native  of  Utah,  are  merely  yellowish,  as  the  name 
denotes,  small,  and  in  no  way  striking. 

Professor  Thurber  has  called  attention  to  a  scurvy 
trick  which  the  humble  bees  of  this  country  play  upon 
the  blossoms  of  A.  chrysantha  and  A.  ccerulea. 
Finding  the  spurs  too  long  to  be  drained  by  their 
proboscis  in  the  normal  way,  they  do  not  approach  the 
flower  in  front,  as  they  do  those  of  A.  vulgaris  and  A. 
canadensis,  but  pass  on  at  once  to  the  spurs,  slit  them 


knowledge  of  the  full  subject,  and  we  willingly  accept 
Professor  Gray's  name  under  this  supposition.  Jas. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  York." 


A    MELON  CUCUMBER. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  for  permission  to  reproduce 
the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  274^  which  appeared 
recently  in  that  periodical,  together  with  a  description 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  whose  experience  as  a 
botanist  and  draughtsman  rendered  him  a  specially 
competent  reporter : — 

"  Until  the  present  season,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "Mr. 
Watson  (the  Nurseries,  St.  Albans)  had  not  grown  Melons 
for  30  years,  and  the  Melon-Cucumber  fruit  here  illustrated 
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grows  upon  a  Cucumber  plant  on  the  north  side  of  a 
span-roof  Cucumber-house,  in  which  house  on  the  south 
side  are  planted  a  few  fine  Munro's  Little  Heath  Melon 
plants.  The  pollen  of  a  male  flower  of  a  Melon  was 
probably  transferred  to  the  female  flower  of  a  Cucumber 
by  some  insect,  and  so  the  cunous  hybrid  has  arisen. 

"  The  Melon-Cucumber  is  4J  inches  long  and  8|  inches 
round.  It  seems  externally  to  be  exactly  intermediate 
between  its  two  parents  ;  its  general  form  is  that  of  the 
Melon  ;  its  skin  is  yellowish  green,  and  furnished  towards 
the  fruit-stalk  with  a  few  Cucumber  hairs,  the  fruit-stalk 
itself  and  the  base  of  the  fruit  is  that  of  the  Melon.  Mr. 
Watson  believes  the  fruit  will  properly  ripen  and  produce 
seed,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  may 
be  time  can  only  show.  On  the  axil  of  the  stem  which 
produces  this  cross-bred  is  a  Cucumber  leaf  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  measuring  no  less  than  1  foot  2  inches 
across,  and  exactly  18  inches  from  the  cross-bred  grows  a 
very  fine  Cucumber,  as  shown.  My  first  feelings  of  sur- 
prise are  somewhat  lessened  when  I  remember  how  very 
prone  some  species  of  Cucurbitaceae  are  to  produce  very 
diverse  varieties  amongst  themselves,  as  the  Melon  with 
its  white,  yellow,  or  red  flesh,  and  its  smooth  or  tuber- 
culated  bark,  and  the  numerous  varieties  thrown  off  from 
the  Cucumber.  The  two  plants,  moreover,  come  under 
the  same  genus,  the  Melon  being  Cucumis  Melo,  whilst 
the  Cucumber  is  C.  sativus.  Had  they  not  been  thus 
nearly  related,  and  belonged  to  different  genera,  the 
hybrid  would  have  gone  to  prove  a  very  close  affinity 
between  the  two  parents.  I  conceive  the  cross-breds 
between  different  genera  of  Orchidacea?  produced  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  by  Mr.  Dominy,  show  the 
extremely  close  affinity  of  the  different  genera  experi- 
mented upon.  A  few  words  as  to  the  parents  will  be  of 
interest.  Both  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  robust  health.  The  Melon  is 
Munro's  Little  Heath,  with  red  flesh.  The  plants  are 
heavily  cropped  with  magnificent  fruit,  many  specimens 
weighing  from  7  lb.  to  8  lb.  The  Cucumber  is  Watson's 
Antagonist,  which  is  a  healthy  new  seedling,  with  fruits  of 
great  size  and  fine  form.  Characteristic  specimens  that  I 
measured  were  26  inches  long  and  9  inches  round.  Mr. 
Watson  assured  me  that  its  qualities  for  the  table  are 
first-class,  and  as  he  intends  selling  seeds  of  it  next 
season,  its  worth  will  soon  be  tested  by  the  horticultural 
world,    W.  G.  Smith." 

If  Mr.  Smith's  surmise  be  correct — that  the  Melon 
is  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  a  Cucumber  flower 
by  the  pollen  of  a  Melon — we  have  an  addition  to  the 
few  cases  already  recorded  where  the  pollen  of  a 
strange  flower  has  brought  about  a  change,  not  merely 
in  the  embryo  plants,  but  in  the  ovary  surrounding 
them.  The  fruit  in  question  may,  perhaps,  be  a  sport. 
There  is  still  a  third  possible  explanation — by  grafting 
or  inarching  of  a  Melon  and  a  Cucumber  ;  but  this,  we 
presume,  Mr.  Smith  looked  into.  We  believe  Mr. 
Watson  intends  to  exhibit  this  curious  production,  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  he  will  do  so. 


SOFT  COLUMBIAN  QUININE  BARK. 

According  to  the  desire  of  the  writer,  I  forward 
you  the  enclosure,  containing  very  interesting  and,  I 
believe,  correct  particulars  regarding  the  soft  Colum- 
bian bark. 

To  one  thing  only  I  must  somewhat  demur — that  of 
making  this  bark  a  new  species.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
new  kind  or  race ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  proof  as  yet  of 
its  being  specifically  distinct  from  the  Cinchonas 
Falton,  lucumoefolia  and  lanceolata,  which  it  most 
resembles.  Probably  these  are  all  one  species.  John 
Eliot  Howard. 

"The  source  of  this  much  valued  bark,  which  has 
recently  brought  such  a  high  price  in  the  French  market, 
is  now  ascertained.  It  is  collected  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Pescado,  Yscanse,  and  Caqueta,  between  1"  and  20 
N.  latitude.  Formerly  the  bark  was  taken  across 
the  ridge  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Magdalena  to 
Neyva.  From  mixing  and  other  perplexing  causes,  the 
real  locality  was  unknown  to  most  bark  merchants  and 
others  until  lately,  when  footpaths  were  opened  to  the 
eastward  of  Almaguer  and  La  Cruz,  leading  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  This  bark  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
a  very  distinct  species,  possessing  some  uncommon 
excellencies.  From  all  information,  and  from  specimens, 
it  appears  to  be  of  rapid  growth  ;  the  bark,  even  on 
middling-sized  trees,  is  thick  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk.  The  bark  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder  in  one's  hand.  It  only  loses  a  little 
over  half  its  weight  in  drying.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
smaller  than  the  Pitayo  or  lancifolia  kinds,  and  to  yield 
less  bark  when  cut  down.  It  grows,  however,  to  a  great 
height,  rising  above  all  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and  dis- 
cernible like  a  "  bandera  "  (flag),  as  the  collectors  say, 
at  a  considerable  distance.  From  the  peculiar  growth  and 
formation  of  both  the  inner  bark  and  epidermis,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  bark,  when  properly  collected,  will  excel 
any  other  kind  on  the  Andes.  Although  early  mention  of 
it  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  and  others,  yet  the  actual 
district  was  unknown  up  to  the  present  time,  both  to 
Karsten  and  all  who  have  subsequently  investigated  the 
bark  regions  ot  New  Grenada.  The  difficulty  of  transit 
across  the  Cordillera  is  so  great  that  the  bark  is  sold  to 
the  merchants  of  Popayan  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  lb.  After 
being  incorporated  with  other  bark,  it  is  put  up  in  bales, 
and  sent  to  the  European  market  as  'soft  Columbian.' 
While  writing  on  this  subject  I  must  say  that  I  regret  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Karsten  as  regards  the  Ciuchona  cordi- 
folia.  This  bark  he  characterises  as  almost  worthless, 
'  containing  only  slight  traces  of  quinine.'  It  is  not  likely 
ever  to  rival  the  soft  Columbian  ;  but  the  cold  growing 
variety  is  a  good  workable  bark,  and  within  the  last  two 
years  the  collectors,  not  having  hardly  any  other  sort  left 
now,  have  fallen  on  this  kind  with  violence.     During  the 


past  year  720  tons  of  bark,  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia,  were  exported  from  Buenaventura. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  prolific,  growing  freely  on  the 
poorest  soils,  or  among  heaps  of  stones.  In  conclusion. 
I  must  record  my  opinion  that,  valuable  as  Dr.  Karsten's 
researches  are  on  many  points,  his  chemical  analysis  of 
the  New  Granada  barks  cannot  always  be  taken  as  a 
guide."  Robert  Cross,  near  Popayan,  September,  1873. 


CAMPAGNE-  VERSCHAFFELT. 

While  at  Ghent  in  the  spring  of  the  present  vear, 
our  notice  was  attracted  to  the  plan  of  the  grounds 
around  the  country  seat  of  M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt, 
near  Ghent.  This  plan,  we  afterwards  learnt,  was 
adjudged  the  1st  prize  at  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  held  in  that  city  in  March.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  designer,  M.  Pynaert,  the  energetic 
and  courteous  Professor  at  the  School  of  Horticulture, 
we  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  plan  in  question, 
from  which  the  accompanying  engraving  has  been 
taken.  M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  the  predecessor  of 
M.  Linden  at  Ghent,  retired  from  business  in  1S69, 
having  acquired  not  only  a  fortune  but  abundance  of 
honorary  distinctions  and  the  respect  of  those  who 
had  relations  with  him.  His  country  seat  is  about 
three  leagues  from  Ghent,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
valley  at  the  base  of  some  hills,  which,  though  of  no 
great  elevation,  yet  afford  relief  from  the  monotonous 
level  of  the  plain  of  Flanders.  A  small  stream 
divides  the  property  from  the  meadows,  which  reach 
to  the  railway.  The  garden  is  about  6  hectares  (a 
hectare  =  z\  acres  nearly)  in  extent. 

Its  general  features  may  be  gleaned  from  the  accom- 
panyingplan  (fig.  275).  It  is  specially  rich  in  specimen 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  but  few  private  gardens  on 
the  Continent  which  can  boast  of  a  finer  collection  of 
specimen  plants.  The  following  among  others  may  be 
noted  :— 

Conifers, 


Araucaria   imbricata,  15   to  20 

feet 
Taxodium  distichum,  20  to  30 

feet 
Larix  Kaempferi,  8  to  15  feet 
Retinospora  obtusa,  8  to  12  feet 
Abies  Alcoquiana,  3  to  6  feet 
Taxus  elegantissima 
Thuja  lycopodioides,  3  to  4  feet 
Taxus  hibernica  variegata 
Retinospora  leptoclada 
Abies  Douglasii,  8  to  12  feet 
Juniperus    aurea    (new),     2  to 

3  feet 
Cuprcssus  thujoides  variegata, 

5  to  8  feet 
Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  nana, 
2  to  3  feet 

,,    plumosa,  3  to  5  feet 
Abies  firma 

,,      lasiocarpa,  S  to  10  feet 

„     Tsuga 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  fol.  var. 
Larix  leptolepis,  5  to  15  feet 
Retinospora  plumosa  argentea 
Thuja  semperaurea 
Juniperus     sinensis,     fol.    arg. 

var.,  4  feet 
Sciadopitys  verticillata 
Thuja  Lobbii,  10  feet 

,,       Standishii,  4  feet 
Abies  Engelmanni 
Larix  pendula 
Taxus  hibernica' 
Cedrus  Libar.i 

Thuja  Vervaeniana,  5  to  8  feet 
Cupressus  Lawsonianaargentea, 

5  to  6  feet 
Taxus  horizontals 
Thujopsis  borealis,  4  to  8  feet 

And  many  other  Conifers,    including  the  most  recent 
introductions. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

White,  red,  and  double-flowered 

Horse  Chestnuts 
Variegated  Tutip  trees 
Portugal  Laurel 
Ditto  salicifolia 
Rhododendrons,      the    original 

specimens 
Acer  fol.  atropurpureis,  sorts 
Salix  caprca  pendula 
Collection  of  Sorbus 
Collection  of  Qucrcus 
Castanea,   Tilia,    Acer,  various 

species  and  varieties 
Malus  floribunda 
Acer  palmatum  atropurpureum 

11         m      sanguineum 
Roses 
Paulownia 
Gleditschia 
Catalpa  aurea 


Abies  canadensis 
Chamsecypans  nutkaensis,  3  to 

6  feet 
Thuja  gigantea,  8  to  12  feet 
Thujopis  dolabrata 

,,       ,,     fol.  var. 
Abies  picta,  4  to  8  feet 
Retinospora  pisifera,  6  to  10  feet 
Thuja  compacta,  5  to  8  feet 

,,      aurea,  sorts 
Pinus  Cembra,  8  to  12  feet 
Thuja  tatarica,  10  feet 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  5  to  15 

feet 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  25 

feet 
Cryptomeria  japonica  and   ele- 

gans,  5  to  25  feet 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  3  to  20 

feet 
Abies  excelsa,  10  to  15  feet 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  3  to 
6  feet 

,,     squarrosa,  5  to  8  feet 
Abies  magnifica,  7  to  8  feet 

,,      Pinsapo,  4  to  10  feet 
Retinospora  filifera,  4  feet 
Abies  nobilis,  4  to  10  feet 
Thuja  clegantissima,  5  feet 
Abies  polita,  2  to  4  feet 
Taxodium  sinense,  10  to  12  feet 
Ccphalotaxus  Fortunei 
Pinus  orientalis,  7  to  8  feet 

,,      Lemoniana,  5  to  7  feet 
Cupressus    Lawsoniana   crecta, 

6  to  8  feet 
Abies  clanbrasiliana 
Thuja  filifolia,  8  feet 
Juniperus  trapeliformis,  4  feet 


Collection  of  Cratsegus 

Rhus  laciniata  glabra 

Juglans  laciniata 

Collection  of  Spiraea 

Collection  of  Deutzia 

Collection  of  Weigelia 

Purple  Filbert 

Collection  of  Alnus,  including 
Alnus  aurea 

Catalpa 

Ulmus 

Fagus  purpurea 

Azalea  pontica  (the  finest 
varieties) 

Azalea  mollis 

Ilex  pendula  and  pendula  varie- 
gata 

Collection  of  Holly,  8  to 
12  feet 

Magnolia 

Variegated  Maples 

These  occur,  not  in  single  specimens,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  large  numbers,  and  of  a  large  size  and 
fine  proportions. 

The  groundwork  was  began  in  1S69  and  completed 
in  1872,  though  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
shrubberies,  flower-beds,  &c,(  are  constantly  taking 
place.  The  houses  are  well  stocked  with  Palms  and 
ornamental  plants  in  general.  The  kitchen-garden  is 
richly  furnished  with  espalier  Pears,  Apples,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Peaches,  the  latter  protected  with  movable 
shelter  according  to  the  newest  system.  The  vineries 
contain  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties,  many  already 
in  full  bearing.  An  orchard,  recently  planted,  gives 
promise  of  fine  harvests  in  the  future.  We  need  not 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  design,  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  M.  Pynaert,  but  we 
have    said    enough    to    show    that,    thanks    to   htm, 


and  the  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  M.  Vers- 
chaffelt, this  property  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able private  horticultural  establishments  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Referen'ces  to  Plan  : — A,  Glass  houses,  fruit  walls, 
and  under-gardener's  house ;  b,  Fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  ;  c,  Back  entrance  communicating  with  public 
road  (g),  bounding  the  property  on  the  north  ;  D,  Offices, 
gardeners  house,  stables,  &c.  ;  E,  Summer-house  and  ' 
lawns  ;  F,  Mansion  ;  H,  a  wood,  the  natural  features  of 
which  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  retained  ;  I,  Orchard  ; 
K,  is  near  a  rockwork  and  grotto,  serving  as  an  entrance 
to  the  icehouse  under  the  mound,  L,  on  which  is  a  summer- 
house  overlooking  the  whole  of  the  giounds  ;  N,  is  the 
extremity  of  the  lake  disappearing  underneath  the  planta- 
tion, and  communicating  with  the  streamlet  by  an  under- 
ground canal  provided  with  a  sluice.  Between  N  and  M 
is  an  ornamental  iron  bridge  ;  o,  Pinetum  ;  p,  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake,  also  communicating  with  the  stream, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  being  changed  ;  Q,  a  tent, 
from  which  fine  views  are  obtained  :  R,  s,  Watercourse  ; 
t,  Lodge  gates,  principal  entrance,  &c. 


TREE  GOSSIP. 


A  SHORT  time  since,  when  on  a  trip  through 
the  North,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Blythe  Hall, 
near  Worksop,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  Catalpa 
tree,  laden  with  blossoms,  the  fragrance  from  which 
was  delightful,  and  put  one  in  mind  of  being  in  an 
Orchid  house.  This  tree  flowers  freely  every  season. 
The  stem  is  nearly  6  feet  in  circumference.  Surely 
such  a  fine  Oriental  looking  tree  as  the  Catalpa  is 
worthy  of  more  general  cultivation.  Opposite  this 
tree  is  a  Paulownia  imperialis,  which  does  not  flower, 
but  has  a  fine,  noble  appearance.  Ed.  Bennett,  Hat' 
field. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.   P.  Dixon,  of 

Hull,  some  twigs  of  a  Silver  Cedrus  Deodora, 
with  the  following  remarks  :—"  It  is  a  seedling 
selected  from  a  number  of  others.  It  now  stands 
about  S  feet  high,  and  measures  as  much  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  close  and  more  upright  growth  than  the 
other  Deodaras,  and  retains  its  whiteness  all  the  year. 
It  is  growing  amongst  several  others  of  the  same  class, 
and  can  be  distinctly  seen  when  50  yards  distant,  every 
branch  from  top  to  bottom  being  as  white  as  the 
enclosed  twigs." 

A  writer  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Norval," 

dating  from  Rossie  Priory,  in  one  of  a  series  of 
chapters,  titled  "A  Visit  to  the  Eastern  Necropolis" 
(Dundee),  which  recently  appeared  in  the  People's 
Journal,  says  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Yew  : — 

"  Near  by  our  place  is  a  grave  marked  by  a  small  and 
solitary  Irish  Yew,  and  nothing  more.  I  know  not  who 
had  been  laid  under  it.  That  dark  green  '  mournful 
Yew,' however,  serves  a  pious  purpose  to  some  hearts. 
Here  and  there  in  the  necropolis  are  to  be  seen  similar 
memorials  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  grassy  ranges. 
Each  of  them  seems  to  have  a  sad  story  in  its  custody. 
The  dark  Yew  has  long  been  adopted  as  a  favourite  tree 
for  shading  the  graves  of  our  dead.  The  Irish  Yew,  or 
Florence  Court  variety  of  the  Yew,  has  in  a  special  manner 
become  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  of  the 
family.  The  history  ot  the  Irish  Yew  may  be  of  interest 
to  many.  Here  it  is,  and  I  quote  from  the  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Kinnaird  : — 

"  '  The  Bis/ory  of  the  First  or  Florence  Court  Yew. — 
Above  100  years  ago,  Mr.  Willis,  farmer,  of  Aghenteroark, 
in  the  parish  of  Killesher,  county  of  Fermanagh,  found 
upon  his  farm,  in  the  mountains  above  Florence  Court, 
two  plants  of  this  tree.  These  he  dug  up  ;  and  planted 
one  in  his  own  garden.  He  took  the  other  down  to  his 
landlord,  Lord  Mount  Florence,  where  it  was  planted. 
The  tree  that  was  placed  in  his  own  garden  remained 
there  till  the  year  1865,  when  it  died.  The  other  is  still 
alive  at  Florence  Court,  and  is  the  one  from  which  the 
millions  of  plants  now  distributed  in  all  parts  have  sprung. 
The  first  cuttings  from  the  mother  plant  were  given  by 
my  father,  the  Earl  of  Enniskellen,  to  Messrs.  Lee&  Ken- 
nedy, then  the  largest  nurserymen  about  London.  (Signed) 
Enniskellen.  Rossie  Priory,  September  8,  1867.'" 


THE  MANGO  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

All  authorities  admit  Mangifera  indica  to  be  truly 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  and  believe  its  cultiva- 
tion to  have  extended  thence  to  Muscat,  Burmah,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  West  Indies,  resulting 
ultimately  in  such  diversity  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
draw  a  definite  line  between  species  and  varieties.  The 
word  mango  is  a  European  corruption  of  the  Sunda  name 
"mangga,"  and  by  European  agency  has  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  secured  general  adoption,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  name  "am,"  or  "aum,"  by  which  name 
both  fruit  and  tree  are  most  widely  known  in  India, 
although  possessing  many  other  names  in  peculiar  and 
distinct  languages,  spoken  within  a  limited  area.  The 
Mangos  are  round-headed  much-branched  trees,  of 
timber  size,  with  bright  glossy  coriaceous  leaves,  which 
are  persistent  until  displaced  by  new  growth,  complete 
denudation  and  rehabilitation  taking  place  rapidly,  say 
one  or  two  weeks,  according  to  the  season  and  locality. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  Concan,  Dcccan,  and  other  parts 
of  India,  and  yields  in  quantity  a  gum  or  gum-resin, 
which  more  or  less  gives  its  fruit  a  flavour  of  turpen- 
tine. Processes  of  cultivation  have  modified  this 
objectionable  flavour  in  various  degrees,  and  resulted 
in  an  excellent  garden  variety,  now  cultivated  about 
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Bombay  and  Salsette,  and  popularly  known  as  the 
Mazagon  Mango — Mazagon  being  the  gardening  suburb 
of  Bombay.  In  this  variety  the  objectionable  resinous 
taste  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing like  horticultural  knowledge  or  activity  in  India, 
it  would  be  diffused  over  the  whole  country,  and 
possibly  improved  upon.  The  jungle  or  wild  Mango 
is  to  its  cultivated  varieties  pretty  much  as  our  in- 
digenous Crab  is  to  the  best  orchard  Apples,  and  yet 
the  wild  fruit  is  largely  consumed  by  the  natives,  and 
the  excellent  varieties  sparingly  cultivated  even  about 
centres  of  industry  and  civilisation.  The  possibilities 
of  development  of  many  other  wild  Indian  fruits  offer  a 
hopeful  field  for  residents  in  the  country  who  may  have 
facilities  for  experiment  and  patience  allied  to  perse- 
verance. I  am  not  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mango  has  been  attempted  in  England.  No  mere 
seedling  is  ever  likely  to  attain  a  fruiting  size,  even  in 
our  large  Palm-houses.  [Seedling  plants  sometimes 
bear  when  of  moderate  size  under  pot  cultivation. 
EDS.  G.  C]  I  see  no  reason  why,  by  judicious  grafting 
with  a  view  to  precocity,  small  fruiting  plants  should 
not  be  obtained  and  grown  as  Oranges  are,  but  in  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature. 

As  to  species  and  varieties  full  information  is  un- 
attainable. M.  sylvatica  is  only  noticed  as  growing 
near  Kennery  Caves  (Salsette),  yet  the  specific  name 
indicates  frequency. 

M.  oppositifolia  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Burmah  to  Bombay  in  1S33. 


fruit  Savour  in  it  than  in  any  Pomegranate,  Custard 
Apple,  Pomello,  Sweet  Orange,  or  Melon  I  ever  tasted 
in  India.  Ornamental  they  certainly  are,  and  for  want 
of  something  better  people  cat  them,  squashy,  faint, 
and  sickly  though  they  be. 

The  cultivated  Mango  is  unique  and  exceptional  as  a 
real  dessert  fruit,  with  a  luscious  flavour  unlike  any 
other,  and  not  to  be  described.  In  the  wild  Mango 
the  stringy  fibres  usurp  most  of  the  pericarp,  tainting  it 
with  resin,  and  rendering  separation  difficult.  In  the 
Mazagon  variety  the  fibres  are  a  mere  soft  fringe  around 
the  stone,  and  the  fruit  may  be  eaten  tidily  if  not 
' '  elegantly  "  by  slicing  off  each  side  close  to  the  stone, 
and  using  a  spoon  to  extract  the  pulp  from  each  half. 
What  little  remains  disposed  in  a  ring  round  the 
flattened  stone  maybe  obtained,  if  desired,  by  simply 
holding  the  stone  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
biting  it  off;  the  fastidious  might  accomplish  this  also 
with  a  spoon,  but  less  easily  and  perfectly.  In  any 
case  a  finger-glass  is  indispensable.  The  tub  of  water 
is  an  old  standing  joke  of  which  the  real  "Bombay 
Duck,"  living  en  garcon,  never  tires,  or  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  before  the  "Griffin"  or  Jungly- 
wallah,  who,  dropping  in  at  the  fruit  season,  must  be 
taught  the  "  correct  "  way  of  eating  a  Mango,  which 
seems  to  be  to  make  as  much  mess  and  fuss,  and  far 
more  difficulty,  than  a  batch  of  children  would  over  a 
scramble  for  treacled  muffins.  As  to  the  flavour  of  a 
Mazagon  Mango,  there  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  a 
difficulty  in   describing  it  for  want  of  a  reference  of 


whose  inductive  reasoning  is  indispensable  to  consoli- 
date results  and  secure  advantage  from  the  lengthened 
experience  of  practical  men,  as  well  as  to  direct  future 
operations  to  successful  results.  Washington  'Feasdale, 
Ilcadingley,  Leeds ,  September  1 8,  in  the  "Field." 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


In  recommending  Vittadinia  triloba  for  more 
general  cultivation  (see  p.  1 1 75),  the  Gardener? 
Chronicle  should  inform  its  readers  where  they  are  to 
get  it.  The  pretty  plant  in  the  gardens  under  that 
name  is  not  a  Vittadinia  at  all,  still  less  V.  triloba,  as 
I  took  some  pains  once  to  convince  the  Professor  of 
Culture  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  on  comparison  with 
the  original  of  Gaudichaud  ;  and  indeed  that  is  not  a 
Vittadinia  either,  but  a  Brachycoma,  as  Gaudichaud 
supposed.  The  plant  in  cultivation,  for  which  the 
wrong  name  persists,  is  Erigeron  mucronatum,  D.C., 
a  native  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  &c  A.  Gray. 

Notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  occupants  of 

the  herbaceous  border  at  Chiswick  have  shed  their 
summer  flowers,  and  are  already  showing  evidence  of 
the  leaf  decay  that  surely  heralds  the  approach  of 
winter,  there  are  yet  some  plants  in  bloom  that  (per- 
haps by  reason  of  their  comparative  isolation)  arrest 
the  attention  of  any  one  looking  over  the  border. 
There  is  a  nice  tuft  of  Plumbago  Larpenta;  still  in  flower 
(by  the  way,  some  one  was  asking,  not  long  since,  in 
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At  Seyanoor,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  is 
cultivated  a  Mango  bearing  fruit  of  enormous  size.  It 
is  possibly  a  distinct  species,  although  considered  only 
a  variety  of  M.  indica.  Another  Mango,  to  be  found 
in  gardens  at  Hyderabad  (Scinde),  has  the  singularity 
of  producing  double  and  triple  fruit. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  educated  natives  of 
India  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  politics 
and  metaphysics.  All  they  know  of  the  natural  history 
of  their  country  is  due  to  the  science  and  indomitable 
energy  of  Europeans,  who  pursue  their  researches  with 
great  disadvantages  in  respect  of  climate,  languages, 
time,  extent  of  country,  deficiency  of  means  of  com- 
munication, and  utter  apathy  on  the  part  of  those  able 
to  supply  local  information.  The  flora  of  India  is  as  yet 
barely  singled  out  and  outlined.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  natives  we  educate  substantial  help  in 
extending  research,  observation,  and  record  ;  but  this 
they  do  not  give,  partially  because  the  education  given 
them  is  rather  of  a  literary  than  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, except  as  regards  technical  education  for  pro- 
fessions, the  practice  of  which  allows  no  leisure.  In 
this  country  we  have  intelligent  amateurs  in  every 
branch  of  science,  who  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge,  but  in  India  amateur 
science  seems  to  have  no  existence  whatever. 

The  fruits  of  India  have  a  general  character  of 
insipidity,  and  are  said  to  be  in  this  respect  inferior  in 
flavour  to  similar  ones  grown  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
that  this  is  due  to  want  of  intelligent  cultivation  may  at 
least  be  suspected  by  those  who  know  anything  about 
the  state  of  horticulture  in  the  East  Indies.  A 
common  Swede  Turnip  is  hardly  a  presentable  delicacy 
for  the  dessert  table,  yet  there  is  positively  more  of  a 


comparison.  A  cynical  friend  from  the  West  Indies 
said,  disparagingly  and  with  prejudice,  that  it  was  like 
"  sweet  pomatum  ;  "  and  taking  colour  and  consistency 
into  account,  there  was  just  a  sufficiency  of  truth  in  the 
remark  to  make  it  an  atrocious  libel,  but  only  appreci- 
able by  those  who  have  eaten  this  delicious  but  peculiar 
fruit. 

This  so-called  Mazagon  Mango  is  an  old  cultivated 
variety  named  Alphonso  (in  native  parlance  now  Afus 
or  Ahphoose),  and  its  origin  is  referable  to  a  time  when 
the  Portuguese  possessed  that  good  harbour  (bom 
bahia),  now  Bombay.  Its  highest  development  of  late 
years  has  been  in  the  orchard  of  a  Parsee,  Framji 
Cowasji,  at  Powai,  in  Salsette,  from  which  specimens 
for  transmission  to  European  royalty  are  invariably 
selected.  The  Alphonso  is  also  still  cultivated  at  Goa, 
where,  however,  the  conditions  of  soil,  &c,  are  not  so 
favourable. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  men- 
tion that  many  Persian  gardeners,  driven  from  Persia 
by  the  famine,  fled  to  Bombay  ;  and  real  or  reputed 
skill  has  favoured  their  employment  along  the  west 
coast.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  may  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  Chinese,  who  are  at  present 
the  best  gardeners  in  the  Presidency. 

Applied  science  would  rapidly  effect  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  many  indigenous  fruits  of  India ;  but 
its  application  cannot  be  hoped  for  while,  even  in 
England,  horticulture  remains  recognised  merely  as  an 
art,  and  only  botany  is  admitted  as  a  science.  Mean- 
while some  slight  advance  may  result  from  comparison 
of  the  rule-of-thurabisms  of  Persians,  Chinese,  and 
other  aliens,  modified  by  experience  ;  but  if  time  be  an 
object,  aid  must  be  sought  from  the  scientific  European, 


the  pages  of  one  of  your  contemporaries,  where  this 
plant  could  be  met  with)  ;  Eupatorium  stoloniferum  ; 
Pentstemon  campanuloides,  a  pretty  dwarf  species,  that 
might  probably  yield  some  charming  garden  varieties  ; 
a  purple-flowering  Viola,  named  Munbyana,  with  a  low, 
spreading  growth  ;  the  rose-coloured  Polygonum  Brun- 
onis,  with  many  spikes  of  blossoms  ;  Campanula  iso- 
phylla,  in  the  way  of  C.  Barrelieri,  but  not  so  large ;  Ane- 
mone japonica,  and  its  white  variety,  which  are  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  showy  hardy  perennials ;  the 
white  Oenothera  taraxacifolia  ;  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
and  the  curious  prostrate  Euphorbia  myrsinites,  with 
its  whitish  fleshy  leaves  arranged  on  the  branches  like 
the  leaves  of  a  glaucous  tinted  Araucaria  imbricata  ; 
Primula  vulgaris  auricula^flora  is  also  flowering  from 
the  ripened  wood  thus  early  ;  Pulmonaria  officinalis 
is  there  also,  denuded  of  flowers  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  with  its  leaves  handsomely  spotted  with 
white  ;  if  it  were  only  new  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  ornamental-foliaged  plant.  A 
tuft  of  Thymus  citriodorus  aurea  is  charmingly  coloured, 
and  appears  as  if  it  would  make  a  good  late  summer 
bedding  plant.  It  appears  to  be  at  its  best  late  in  the 
season,  unlike  the  golden  margined  variety,  which  is  at 
its  best  in  early  spring  and  summer.  R.  D. 

On  entering  the  Chiswick  Gardens  from  Turn- 
ham  Green  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  tall-growing  single  white  Chrysanthe- 
mum, rising  up  out  of  the  herbaceous  border  at  the 
back  of  the  Board-room.  On  examination,  this  is 
found  to  be  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  a  striking 
late  perennial,  growing  some  44  feet  in  height.  The 
flower-heads,  which  are  borne  on  erect  stems  are  fully 
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3  inches  across,  and  are  pure  white,  with  a  yellow 
centre.  Is  this  identical  with  what  is  called  P.  sero- 
tinum,  or  the  late  flowering  Pyrethrum?  This  is  a 
fine  perennial  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  for  association  with  Dahlias  and  other  tall 
growing  flowers  blooming  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  John   Standish, 

of  Ascot,  raised  some  seedling  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, the  seed-parent  being  Jean  Sisley.  When 
the  seedlings  bloomed,  some  of  them  were  found  to  be 
of  such  fine  quality  that  they  were  named  and  distri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  but,  with  one 
exception,  they  have  never  received  that  public  notice 
their  undoubted  merits  demand.  Two  of  them  might 
be  classed  with  the  Hybrid  Nosegay  section,  because 
of  the  enormous  trusses  they  produce,  viz.,  Henry 
King,  brilliant  orange-crimson,  flowers  large,  stout, 
and  of  fine  form  ;  and  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  vivid 
scarlet,  very  bright,  large  finely  formed  flowers,  and 
very  effective.  The  former  of  these  has  this  season 
been  very  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Cannell  under 
the  name  of  Harry  King,  and  it  has  also  been  exhibited 
under   that  designation. 


THE    AMERICAN    FRUIT    CONGRESS. 

The  American  Tomological  Society,  by  invitation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Boston,  held  its  14th  session  and  Quarter 
Centennial  Anniversary  in  that  city  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  week  ending  September  13,  and  gave  in 
connection  with  it  an  exhibition  of  fruits  which  was 
national  in  its  character.  The  occasion  had  long  been 
looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest,  and  many  heads 
and  hands  were  busy  for  months  together  in  preparing 
for  the  festival.  The  reality  surpassed  its  fairest 
promise.  The  attendance  was  not  only  more  numerous 
than  at  any  previous  session,  but  the  proceedings  were 
such  as  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  and  useful- 
ness of  the  association.  These  biennial  sessions  are  in 
reality  a  national  congress  of  fruit-growers,  at  which 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  varieties  in  the  various 
States  are  discussed,  and  their  scale  of  value  noted  in 
the  Society's  Catalogue.  This  volume,  containing,  as 
it  does,  the  experience  of  the  best  practical  pomologists 
in  the  whole  country,  is  of  immense  value  to  all  fruit- 
growers, and  is  recognised  as  a  standard  authority  on 
American  pomology  all  over  the  world.  At  thi; 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
the  delegates  present  numbered  nearly  300. 

Although  the  severe  drought  in  the  East  and  too 
much  rain  in  the  West  and  South  made  the  fruit  crop 
in  many  States  almost  an  entire  failure,  the  show  of 
fruit  was  magnificent,  and  the  large  capacity  of  Horti- 
cultural Hall  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  collections  was  one  of  over  400 
varieties  of  Pears,  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder.  Large  and  beautiful  collections  of  Tears  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society 
and  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  The  collection  of 
the  Ontario  (Canada)  Fruit  Growers'  Association  con- 
tained 50  varieties  of  Plums,  some  of  them  very  fine. 
Much  attention  was  attracted  by  the  fruits  from  Utah. 
They  seem  to  have  been  roughly  handled  in  transit, 
and  were  not  as  well  preserved  as  some  other  collec- 
tions, but  enough  could  be  seen  to  show  that  most  of 
them  must  have  been  beautiful  specimens  when  they 
left  their  distant  home.  California's  contribution  con- 
tained magnificent  fruit,  the  Grapes  in  particular  form- 
ing a  prominent  feature  of  the  show.  The  collection  of 
seedling  Grapes  exhibited  by  Capt  Moore,  of  Concord, 
deserves  special  mention,  and  some  of  his  seedlings 
seem  to  be  very  promising.  A  whole  car  load  of  fine 
and  varied  specimens  from  Nebraska  was  brought, 
under  the  personal  charge  of  a  party  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Large  contributions  also 
flowed  in  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
from  a  number  of  Southern  States,  including  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  fruits  from  the  West  and 
from  the  British  provinces  naturally  excited  the  most 
interest,  and  were  the  most  surprising  from  the  con- 
siderable size,  perfection  of  development,  and  freedom 
from  the  worm  and  other  pests  which  distinguished 
them  over  the  productions  of  older  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  began  on  Wednes- 
day, September  10,  the  visiting  society  having  first 
been  formally  welcomed  by  the  city  and  their  especial 
host.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  President  of  the 
Society,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  with  grace  and 
especial  fitness  from  its  foundation,  delivered  his 
annual  address.  In  the  course  of  this  address  he  gave 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  reviewed  the  progress 
made  during  its  quarter  of  a  century  of  existence,  and 
prophesied  a  still  greater  future  for  American  pomo- 
logy. He  enforced  the  duty  of  constant  effort  to 
improve  the  native  varieties  of  fruits,  and  to  produce 
new  varieties  ;  and  speaking  of  their  gradually  increas- 
ing independence  of  foreign  importation  to  obtain  the 
best  fruits,  said  : — "Of  the  43  kinds  of  Plums  in  our 
catalogue  more  than  half  are  American.  Of  5S  kinds 
of  Peaches  more  than  two-thirds  are  American,  and,  in 
fact,  very  few  others  are  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  19 
kinds  of  Strawberries,  all  but  three  are  American.  Of 
31  varieties  of  hardy  Grapes  all  are  American.  Thus,  of 
these  fruits,  we  have  in  our  catalogue  at  the  present 


time  151  varieties,  and,  with  the  exception  of  37,  all 
are  of  American  origin.  The  catalogue  of  the  Society 
was  said  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to 
suppress  by  common  consent  our  inferior  fruits  from 
cultivation,  and  to  define  the  adaptation  and  value  of 
approved  varieties  to  a  widespread  territory.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  most  patient  investigation  by  its  originator, 
Mr.  Barry,  from  its  first  preparation  in  i860  down  to 
the  present  time.  At  the  time  of  its  first  publication 
it  was  issued  in  octavo  form,  but  in  less  than  10  years 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  it  to  quarto  form,  so  as  to 
admit  additional  columns  for  the  new  States  and  terri- 
tories coming  within  our  jurisdiction.  Instead  of  the 
54  varieties  of  fruit  recommended  in  1S4S,  it  now  con- 
tains the  names  of  577  kinds,  and  with  the  list  of 
625  rejected  varieties  passed  upon  by  the  Society, 
makes  a  total  of  1202  on  which  the  Society  has 
set  its  seal  of  approval  or  rejection.  An  important 
part  of  this  work,  not  shown  by  these  figures,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  list  as  compared  with  former  cata- 
logues, by  striking  out  varieties  too  good  to  be 
placed  in  the  rejected  list,  yet  superseded  by  better 
sorts.  In  Pears  alone  this  reduction  has  been  from 
122  to  91  kinds.  It  has  also  been  the  aim  to  condense 
the  list  into  as  small  a  number  of  varieties  as  possible. 
An  important  step  taken  by  the  Society  was  to  place 
its  mark  of  condemnation  on  the  long  list  of  unworthy 
fruits  which  were  previously  in  its  collections,  thereby 
saving  to  cultivators  a  vast  amount  of  lime,  trouble, 
and  expense  in  the  propagation  of  useless  varieties." 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  Society  were  taken  up 
with  discussions  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruit  into  the  catalogue  and  the  rejection 
of  others,  and  with  other  routine  business.  The  most 
important  resolutions  passed  were  to  abolish  the 
"  staring"  of  varieties  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
Hereafter  the  question  of  merit  will  be  discussed  only, 
and  from  the  information  thus  gained  the  committee 
will  determine  the  position  of  each  variety.  It  was  also 
decided  that  no  money  premiums  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Society,  and  that  hereafter  awards  for  meritorious 
objects  shall  consist  of  the  new  Wilder  medal.  Abridged 
from  the  "  Ncto  York  Tribune" 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

{Continued  from  p.  1306.) 
The  Influence  of  Forests   on   Rainfall.  —  Professor 
Balfour  submitted  the   annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the   Influence  of  Forests  on  Rainfall.     It 
stated  that — 

After  some  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the  committee 
heard  of  two  localities  for  carrying  on  the  inquiry.  A 
sub-committee  visited  Carnwarth  on  July  11  last.  Three 
stations  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
and  were  visited  by  the  sub-committee,  who  fixed  on  one 
of  the  best.  The  extent  of  woodland  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  place  the  station  was  62J  acres,  but  there 
was  a  much  greater  extent  of  woodland  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Flora  of  the  Environs  of  Bradford. — Dr. 
Willis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Flora  of  the  Environs 
of  Bradford."     It  stated  that— 

In  ascending  from  the  level  of  the  Exchange  to  the 
summit  of  Rumbold's  Moor,  we  rise  nearly  1000  feet.  The 
Laurustinus  is  not  found  in  our  shrubberies,  and  even 
the  common  Cherry  Laurel  can  scarcely  be  said  to  thrive. 
Deciduous  trees,  however,  clothe  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
wherever  they  have  been  left  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  On  the  elevated  table  land,  on  the  contrary,  the 
eye  would  search  in  vain  for  any  solitary  plant  rising 
above  the  Heather  or  the  Crowberry.  The  paper  then 
went  on  at  some  length  to  describe  the  flora  and  environs 
of  Bradford. 

The  following  are  among  the  papers  which  were 
read  in  this  section  on  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  department 
of  zoology  and  botany,  Professor  AUman  occupying  the 
chair  : — 

The  Mosses  of  the  West  Riding.— -Mr.  C.  P.  Hob- 
kirk,  Huddersfield,  read  a  paper  on  the  Mosses  of 
the  West  Riding.     He  remarked  that — 

Although  several  rare  species  were  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  and  certain  districts  had 
been  well  and  thoroughly  worked  up,  yet  there  were 
other  districts  which  were  almost  virgin  ground  to  the 
bryologist,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  more  of  our 
rare  species  would  yet  reward  our  searchers  in  many  of 
the  unworked  nooks  and  comers  of  the  country.  The 
district  around  Todmorden  has  been  one  of  the  best 
explored,  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
Mr.  John  Nowell,  of  that  town.  His  searches,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  extended  into  the  districts  of  Malham,  Clapham, 
Bolton  Woods,  Ingleton,  and  Heptonhall.  Amongst  other 
explorers  of  these  districts  to  whom  we  owed  so  much 
of  our  knowledge  might  be  mentioned  Mr.  S. 
Gibson,  Mr.  R.  Spruce,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Miall,  along  with  Dr.  Carrington.  The 
north-western  portion  of  the  Riding  had  thus 
been  well  worked  by  these  gentlemen,  whilst  the 
south-eastern  portion  northwards  from  the  rivers  Calder 
and  Aire,  including  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  the  Dearne, 
the  moorlands  south  of  Paviston,  and  all  the  districts 
round  Barnsley,  Askern,  Thorn,  Doncaster,  Goole, 
Mestro,  Rotherham,  and  Sheffield,  were  almost  unex- 
plored in  a  bryological  sense,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  partially 
explored,  the  results  were  unpublished  in  any  form.  The 
West  Riding  might  be  divided    into  eight  rivcrsheds 


rivershed  was  that  of  the  Wharfe,  commencing  on  the 
high  moorlands  above  Kettlewell,  Malham,  and  Brem- 
sell,  and  including  the  productive  woods  around  Barden 
Towers,  Bolton  Abbey,  Harewood,  Otley,  and  Cotting- 
hain.  Airdale  and  Ribblesdale  also  produce  many  and 
rare  species  ;  rare  species  also  came  from  Yeadon,  Bing- 
ley,  Skipion,  Clapham,  Ingleton,  and  Giggleswick. 
As  usual,  the  limestone  and  Silurian  formations  were 
richest  both  in  number  of  species  and  in  profusion 
of  specimens,  whilst  in  coming  down  to  the  car- 
boniferous sandstones  and  shales  in  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  Bradford,  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Huddersfield,  a  great  falling  off  was  found  in  this 
respect.  The  millstone  grits  forming  the  highlands  from 
which  the  Colne  and  Calder  took  their  rise  occupied  an 
intermediate  position,  and  produced  some  rare  sub-alpine 
species.  Of  the  561  species  now  ascertained  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Islands,  the  West  Riding  possessed  close 
upon  300,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  careful  search  in 
the  less  explored  districts  of  the  South  would  materially 
increase  the  number.  Of  these,  Todmorden  alone  could 
furnish  120,  and  Bolton  Woods  quite  as  many,  if  not 
more.  These  300  species  were  grouped  into  69  genera, 
whilst  about  20  genera  were  absent.  He  concluded  by 
expressing  his  regret  that  there  was  such  a  paucity  ol 
observers  in  this  really  interesting  branch  of  botanical 
science  in  the  West  Riding. 

Professor  Lawson  remarked  that  the  exhaustive 
paper  they  had  just  heard  was  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. During  the  last  13  years  170  species  had  been 
added  to  the  British  Mosses,  and  it  was  owing  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hobkirk  that  their  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject had  been  so  enlarged. 

Parasitic  Alg<s. — Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Archer,  M.R.I.A.,  entitled,  "A 
resume  of  recent  observations  on  Parasitic  Alga?."  The 
writer  stated  that — 

Green  Alga?,  contrary  to  what  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed, could,  though  it  be  exceptional,  lead  a  parasitic 
life,  as  had  been  recently  pointed  out  by  several  writers. 
Professor  Cohn,  in  describing  an  interesting  new  chloro- 
phyllaceous  parasitic  alga  in  the  second  number  of  his 
Beitmgc,  remarked,  that  amongst  the  physiological  and 
vegetative  distinctions  between  the  class  of  fungi,  and  that 
of  algae,  the  most  important  was  the  absence  in  the  former 
of  chlorophyll,  and  that,  on  account  of  this  want  of  chlo- 
rophyll, it  was  assumed  that  fungi  depended  for  their 
nutrition  upon  organic  compounds,  and  hence  must 
live  a  parasitic  life,  since  they  had  not  the  power  like 
the  green  plants  to  assimilate  inorganic  compounds 
in  sunlight.  Later  researches,  however,  went  to  show 
that  they  drew  their  nitrogen  in  the  same  manner 
as  green  plants,  but  that  they  could  not  decompose 
carbonic  acid  like  them,  and  hence  that  they  depended 
for  their  carbon  upon  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  com- 
pounds already  formed  in  organisms.  To  the  green 
plants,  and  especially  to  the  algae,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faculty  of  assimilating  such  organic  compounds  was,  as  a 
rule,  denied.  But  certain  true  phanerogamic  parasites 
produced  chlorophyll,  and  the  assumption  might  then  be 
correct  that  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  may  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  assimilation  of  organic  compounds. 
With  respect  to  the  green  algae,  it  had  been  generally 
assumed  that  they  exclusively  build  up  their  cells  from 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  saline  matters,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  assimilate  more  complex  carbon 
compounds,  and  that  hence  they  never  can  be  true  para- 
sites.    But  some  recent  observations  had  shown  that  even 

parasitic  mode  of  life  might  not  be  foreign  even  to 
members  of  that  class. 

Peach-coloured  Bacterium. — Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester 
read  a  paper  on  a  "  Peach-coloured  Bacterium." 

In  the  histological  laboratory  at  Exeter  College  he 
observed,  during  the  past  summer,  in  two  jars  of  river 
water,  which  had  been  standing  on  a  windowsill,  but  pro- 
tected from  direct  sunlight,  and  which  contained  the 
putrescent  remains  of  some  caddis-worms,  besides  various 
minute  algae,  a  purple-red  growth.  This  growth  con- 
sisted of  a  film  which  spread  itself  over  the  decaying 
matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  of  patches  form- 
ing an  irregular  coating  on  the  glass  of  that  side  which 
was  most  exposed  to  the  light.  During  the  long  vacation 
the  same  growth  developed  itself  in  great  abundance  in  a 
large  vessel,  in  which  he  had  left  two  crab  fish  (Astacus). 
The  animals  had  died,  and  were  far  advanced  in  putre- 
faction when  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  August,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the 
remains  of  the  Astaci  were  coloured  with  a  film  of  a  fine 
purple-red  tint.  The  observations,  which  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded to  describe,  on  the  characters  of  the  organism  to 
which  this  purple-red  film  was  due,  were  made  upon 
samples  from  the  first  mentioned  jars.  The  spectroscopic 
characteristics  of  the  colouring  matter  to  which  they  gave 
rise  were  not  ascertained  until  the  second  larger  quantity 
of  the  growth  came  to  hand.  He  found  that  the  organism, 
to  the  multiplication  of  which  the  colour  was  due,  was  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  The  paper  next  described  the 
various  forms  of  the  units  of  Bacterium  rubescens,  the 
variations  in  their  inner  structure,  and  in  the  mode  of 
aggregation. 


MUSHROOM  POISONING. 
At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Sept.  24,  in 
the  case  of  George  Hunt,  described  as  a  gardener, 
who  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Ruth  Brooks 
by  giving  her  Mushrooms,  from  the  eating  of  which 
she  died,  it  was  announced  that  the  Grand  Jury  had 
thrown  out  the  bill  under  the  belief  that  the  prisoner 
had  no  felonious  intention  in  giving  the  deceased  the 
Mushrooms  in  question,  and  did  not  know,  in  fact, 
The  deceased  woman  had 


_    that  they  were  poisonous. 
m.t  the  Lune,  Rrbblc7\jppe7"aW'^^  I  bcen  a  barmaid  at  a  tavern  in  Acton. 

Nidd,  Colne  and  Calder,  and  the  Don.  By  far  the  richest  ■      Mr.  Justice  Dcnman  took  occasion  to  say  that  from 
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a  perusal  of  the  depositions  in  the  case,  it  was  clear 
that  three  persons  were  dangerously  poisoned  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  and  that  one  of  them  actually 
died,  from  eating  things  so  like  Mushrooms  that  a 
skilled  witness  saw  nothing  in  them  to  distinguish 
them  from  Mushrooms.  It  was  desirable,  he  thought, 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  thoroughly  well  published 
and  known.  It  appeared  that  Mushrooms  which  grew 
under  trees  were  dangerous,  because,  as  he  supposed, 
they  were  fed  on  decayed  roots,  which  were,  perhaps, 
tainted  with  poison.  That  being  so,  said  the  learned 
Judge,  let  everybody  beware  of  eating  Mushrooms 
which  grow  under  trees. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazttt.,  commenting  on  the  above, 
says  : — 

"So  many  persons  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  an 
untimely  end  through  eating  poisonous  fungi  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  Mushrooms,  that  perhaps  the  most 
prudent  course  would  be  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
risk  their  lives  to  abstain  from  eating  Mushrooms  alto- 
gether. In  the  meantime,  however,  as  there  are  many 
people  who  infinitely  prefer  the  chance  of  a  painful  death 
to  the  certain  anguish  of  denying  themselves  any  luxury 
on  which  they  set  their  hearts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  tabulation  by  Professor 
Bentley  of  the  general  characters  by  which  the  edible  and 
poisonous  species  of  fungi  may,  as  a  rule  (but  not  an  un- 
ine),  be  distinguished.  Edible  Mushrooms.  — r, 
Grow  solitary  in  dry  airy  places  ;  2,  are  generally  white  or 
brownish  ;  3,  have  a  compact,  brittle  flesh  ;  j,  do  not 
change  colour  when  cut,  by  the  action  of  the  air  ;  5, 
juice  watery;  6,  odour  agreeable;  7,  taste  not  bitter, 
acrid,  salt,  or  astringent.  Poisonous  Mushrooms — 1, 
Grow  in  clusters,  in  woods  and  dark,  damp  places;  2, 
usually  with  bright  colours ;  3,  flesh  tough,  salt,  and 
watery  ;  4,  acquire  a  brown,  green,  or  blue  tint  when  cut 
and  exposed  to  the  air  ;  3,  juice  often  milky ;  6,  odour 
commonly  powerful  and  disagreeable  ;  7,  having  an  acrid, 
astringent,  acid,  salt,  or  bitter  taste.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
alt  fungi  which  have  arrived  at  their  full  development,  or 
show  any  signs  of  change  ;  and  by  soaking  doubtful 
fungi,  cut  in  slices,  for  about  an  hour  in  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  washing  them  in  boiling  water,  they  may,  it  is 
stated,  be  rendered  harmless." 

That  the  gardener  was  innocent  of  any  felonious  inten- 
tion, we  have  no  doubt  ;  and  if  the  name  of  the  species 
which  worked  the  mischief  could  be  ascertained,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

That  various  fungi  commonly  found  in  woody  places 
are  poisonous  is  only  too  true,  and  it  has  indeed  been 
said  that  varieties  of  the  Horse  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
arvensis),  when  gathered  from  under  trees,  are  at  times 
unwholesome,  or  even  poisonous.  This  probably  is  so  ; 
but  we  have  constantly  eaten  this  species,  gathered 
from  under  trees,  with  no  ill-effects  whatever.  If  the 
gardener  took  the  plants  to  belong  to  the  Horse  Mush- 
room (which  is  confessedly  so  near  the  true  Mushroom 
as  often  to  be  undistinguishable  from  it)  how  could  he 
be  convicted  of  a  felonious  intention,  when  the  very 
objects  he  gave  the  woman  were  recognised  table 
luxuries? 

Again,  it  is  notorious  that  very  few  fungi  closely 
resemble  Mushrooms  to  those  people  who  have  eyes 
and  can  see,  and  a  gardener  must  indeed  be  an  acute 
botanist  who  is  able  to  gather  fungi  from  a  lawn,  so 
like  Mushrooms  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  yet  know  the  plants  to  be 
different  from  Mushrooms,  and  fatal  in  their  effects. 

One  would  think  the  plants  could  hardly  be  the 
obviously  offensive  varieties  of  Hebeloma  ;  yet  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  plants  in  question  were  either 
Agaricus  fastibilis,  A  crustuliniformis,  or  some  close 
ally.  Ordinary  people  make  very  little  use  of  their 
senses  (if  they  have  any)  ;  they  are  always  taking  bad 
money,  tumbling  into  holes,  getting  run  over,  catching 
and  spreading  diseases,  and  believing  things  because 
they  have  been  "  told,"  or  "seen  them  in  print."  Eyes, 
nose,  ears,  and  brains,  are  no  good  to  such  people ; 
and  when  they  are  gone,  let  us  hope  that  more  sensible 
persons  gradually  take  their  places  !    1Y.  G.  S. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FRUIT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  South 
Kensington,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Little 
Sutton,  Turnham  Green,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruit 
— Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums — which,  from  its  remark- 
able excellence  and  great  instructive  value,  demands  a 
more  extended  notice  than  we  usually  accord  in  our 
reports  of  the  Society's  meetings.  Such  a  collection, 
especially  as  regards  the  Pears  and  Apples,  has  prob- 
ably never  been  shown  by  any  one  grower  at  previous 
meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  this,  with  the 
large  and  in  all  respects  admirable  display  of  fungi, 
will  make  one  remember  October  1,  1873, as  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  "  Wednesday  meetings."  Mr. 
Dancer  is  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  well 
known  as  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  fruit  for  the 
London  market  He  is  a  grower  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  his  fruit  gardens  in  season  are  a  sight  to  see, 
and  not  easily  to  forget,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  The 
collection  which  he  staged  on  Wednesday  last,  let  us 
say  at  once,  included  35  varieties  of  Apples,  38  of 
Pears,  and  two  of  Plums,  and  as  to  the  samples, 
especially  of  Apples,  we  doubt  very  much  if  finer  could 
be  shown  anywhere  outside  the  Channel  Islands. 

Apples  — Taking  the  35  dishes  of  Apples]  first,  let  us 
indicate  the  varieties  shown  and  then  add  a  few  parti- 
culars asto  how  they  were  grown.  First  on  our  list  comes 


Cox's  Pomona,  one  of  the  finest  of  October  culinary 
Apples.  In  form  it  is  ovate  and  somewhat  angular,  its 
skin  is  yellow,  in  this  instance  heavily  streaked  with 
crimson,  the  size  of  the  samples  shown  being  much 
above  what  one  ordinarily  sees.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  in  Mr.  Dancer's  hands  the  fruit  all  come  of 
an  even  size.  Small's  Admirable  stands  next.  This  is 
truly  a  grand  variety  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  It  comes  into 
use  during  November  and  December,  and  may  either 
be  put  upon  the  table  for  dessert,  or  sent  to  the  cook 
forculinary  purposes,  though,  as  many betterdessert sorts 
are  in  use  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  is  most  generally 
its  fate.  The  tree  is  a  sure  and  heavy  bearer,  espe- 
cially if  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  on  Paradise  stocks. 
This  is  the  Apple  for  the  cottager.  The  Northern 
Greening  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  and 
we  have  only  to  remark  its  fine  size.  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent  we  do  not  think  is  so  generally  met  with,  at  least 
under  this  name.  It  is  a  large  Apple,  of  deep  colour, 
and  first-rate  quality.  Brabant  Bellefleur,  is  a  large, 
roundish,  ribbed  Apple,  with  a  yellow  skin,  streaked 
with  red,  most  useful  in  the  kitchen,  and  having 
good  keeping  qualities,  being  available  from  November 
to  April.  Blenheim  Orange  we  all  know.  The  samples 
were  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  of  this  variety, 
but  must  still  be  classed  in  the  first  rank.  Wellington, 
too,  was  exceedingly  well  shown.  Gloria  Mundi  was 
represented  by  specimens  of  unusual  excellence,  well 
earning  the  synonymous  name  sometimes  applied  to  it 
of  Monstrous  Pippin  ;  this,  too,  is  a  culinary  Apple  of 
fine  quality,  its  season  being  from  the  present  time  to 
the  end  of  the  year  ;  it  is  also  a  great  cropper.  Golden 
Noble  is  a  perfect  model  of  an  Apple,  being  large, 
globular,  and  smooth  in  outline,  clear  golden-yellow  in 
colour,  and  of  superior  quality  for  culinary  purposes. 
Warner's  King  is  also  an  apple  of  the  largest  type,  and 
the  specimens  shown  were  true  to  their  character, 
and  of  grand  quality ;  it  is  a  culinary  Apple,  and  the 
tree  a  heavy  bearer.  The  Stirling  Castle  is  a  rising 
favourite  with  Mr.  Dancer  ;  it  is  not  generally  known, 
but  as  a  valuable  early  kitchen  fruit  should  be  in  every 
collection.  It  is  usually  round  and  oblate,  and  of 
medium  size,  but  Mr.  Dancer  has  them  of  large  size 
and  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
in  all  respects  the  variety  is  a  good  one,  coming  into 
use  as  early  as  August.  Minchall  Crab  was  also  shown, 
of  excellent  size ;  it  is  well-known  as  a  good 
keeper,  and  one  of  the  best  for  making  Apple- 
sauce. The  New  Hawthomden  is  also  a  first- 
class  kitchen  variety,  on  account  of  its  large  size, 
late  keeping,  and  great  bearing  qualities.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  old  Hawthomden,  but  is  not  so  flat,  and  has 
a  more  greenish  yellow  skin.  Reinette  de  Caux  is  a 
comparatively  new  variety,  large  in  size,  with  a  deli- 
cate green  skin,  nicely  coloured  on  the  side  next  the 
sun  ;  a  valuable  culinary  sort.  Hollandbury,  a  well- 
known  kind,  was  shown  of  large  size  and  excellent 
colour.  Braddick's  Nonpareil  was  represented  by 
fruit  of  splendid  size.  It  is  one  of  our  choicest  old 
dessert  varieties,  and  a  great  bearer  on  standard  trees. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has  been  shown  of  splendid 
quality  by  Mr.  Dancer  before,  but  never  so  fine  as  on 
the  present  occasion ;  this  dish  being  acknowledged 
the  finest  in  the  collection  ;  and  a  grand  one  it  was 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  well-known  Kentish  Fillbasket, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  were  all 
of  great  excellence  ;  and  the  old  Ribston  Pippin,  for 
the  time,  were  wonderfully  coloured,  in  addition  to  being 
of  fine  size.  Of  the  handsome  American  Northern  Spy 
were  two  remarkably  fine  specimens,  of  an  angular 
conical  form,  delicate  green  in  colour,  and  beautifully 
streaked  with  reddish  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
These  came  from  a  very  small  tree  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
against  a  wall.  It  is  a  very  handsome  dessert  Apple,  and 
a  good  keeper.  The  large  dark  red,  Mere  de  Menage, 
so  plentiful  in  France,  was  also  capitally  represented  ; 
and  so  also  was  the  little  Ingestre  Yellow,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  eating  of  early  Apples,  when  in 
condition.  Cellini,  that  very  handsome  and  very 
good  mid-winter  kitchen  variety,  was  also  capitally 
represented,  together  with  the  old  Golden  Pippin, 
Cock's  Seedling,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Beauty  of  Wilts, 
and  others  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  comes  Barchard's 
Seedling.  This  is  a  variety  raised  some  years  ago  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Putney,  and  scarcely  known 
outside  Mr.  Dancers'  garden.  It  is  of  a  medium  size, 
round,  and  slightly  angular  towards  the  eye,  of  a  deli- 
cate mottled  red  on  small  trees,  but  very  much  deeper, 
and  quite  shiny  on  large  ones.  It  is  an  immense 
cropper  ;  and  the  trees,  if  grown  as  standards,  assume 
a  remarkably  neat,  round-headed  form,  without  any 
pruning.  The  stem  and  shoots  are  the  smoothest  of 
any  variety  we  know.  It  is  a  valuable  sort  for 
orchards  ;  and  for  the  beauty  in  character  and  form 
of  the  trees,  their  great  and  sure-bearing  qualities, 
and  the  handsome  telling  colour  of  its  fruit,  we  give 
it  a  great  recommendation  for  growing  on  lawns. 
Don't  laugh  !  If  you  must  have  deciduous  trees  on 
lawns,  what  is  there  more  handsome  when  in  flower 
than  an  Apple  tree,  what  more  handsome  when 
laden  with  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  ad- 
vantages ?  If  a  not  too  tall  round-headed  tree  is 
wanted  for  lawns,  our  advice  is  to  plant  the  Barchard's 
Seedling  Apple  in  preference  to  all  others.  The 
Committee  were  satisfied  of  its  quality,  and  gave  it  a 
First-class  Certificate. 

Mr.  Dancer  is  growing  all  his  choice   varieties  of 


Apples  on  Rivers1  Paradise  stock,  and  the  results  of  this 
practice  are  eminently  satisfactory.  He  has  a  great 
number  of  dwarf  trees  about  4  feet  high,  and  also  on  the 
same  slock — an  even  greater  quantity  from  6  to  7  feet  in 
height,  and  some  10  feet  through  the  branches  close  to 
the  ground.  These  trees  a  few  days  ago  were  perfect 
models  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  all  carrying  fine  crops  of 
fruit  evenly  distributed  over  the  trees.  On  the  smaller 
trees,  as  on  the  larger  ones,  the  fruit  were  of  splendid 
size,  clean  and  smooth  to  a  fault,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Small's  Admirable,  in  clusters  of  three,  four,  and 
five,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  on  which 
this  variety  most  generally  bears.  Many  Apples,  and 
indeed  Pears,  too,  possess  this  characteristic,  and  where 
it  is  known  in  connection  with  new  varieties  it  should 
always  be  stated,  as  hard  pruning  in  such  a  case  is  fatal 
to  fruit  producing,  and  a  sure  cause  of  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Dancer's  large  trees  of  this  variety 
(and  many  other  sorts  are  grown  in  the  same 
way)  are  in  rows  about  12  feet  apart,  and  6 
feet  asunder  in  the  rows,  they  are  sufficiently 
pruned,  and  no  more  in  their  young  state  to  give  them 
the  desired  bush  forms,  after  which  the  knife  plays  but 
an  insignificant  part  in  their  cultivation.  The  trees 
make  clean,  short,  fruitful  growth  ;  they  bear  heavily  ; 
the  fruit  is  all  gathered  without  the  use  of  ladders — an 
advantage  to  a  large  grower  of  considerable  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  they  are  gathered  quickly  according 
to  their  size,  the  largest  first,  and  so  on,  the  time 
occupied  by  sorting  where  all  are  gathered  at  once,  as 
from  large  trees,  being  saved  for  other  work  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  by  reason  of  their  dwarfness  the  trees 
escape  the  effects  of  boisterous  winds,  their  fruit  never 
being  blown  off  to  a  loss  by  early  autumn  gales. 

Pears. — Coming,  next  to  the  Pears,  Mr.  Dancers 
howed  examples  of  that  very  showy  variety,  Cal.ibasse 
Grosse,  from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  well  swelled  off, 
cleanskinned,  and  heavy.  Beurre  Bosc,  the  well-known 
October  dessert  Pear,  was  in  good  order.  General 
Todtleben,  a  large,  heavy,  pyriform  Pear,  of  Belgian 
origin,  was  represented  by  fine  samples.  It  is  a  variety 
but  little  known,  of  an  emerald-green  colour,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  russet,  a  dessert  Pear  of  great  excel- 
lence ;  is  ripe  from  December  to  February,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  is 
better  known.  This  is  a  delicious  dessert  Pear  in 
November.  It  grows  to  a  good  size,  and  the  tree  is  a 
capital  bearer.  Belle  et  Bonne  is  also  a  fine 
Pear,  of  good  size  and  rich  quality.  Catillac  for  stewing 
is  still  unsurpassed,  and  bears  freely  on  large  trees. 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favour, 
and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  very  best  "Street 
Pears."  It  is  a  large,  heavy,  pale  yellow  variety, 
covered  with  cinnamon  russet,  fine  grained,  and  of 
rich  flavour.  Beurre'  Bachelier  is  a  comparatively  un- 
known Pear  in  most  gardens,  though  of  the  finest 
quality  ;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruits  come  of  a 
good  size.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  from  standard  trees, 
were  of  grand  quality.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  also  a 
Pear  of  grand  quality,  possessing  good  size  and  a 
superior  flavour ;  it  makes  a  neat  pyramidal  growth 
on  the  Quince,  and  bears  abundantly  and  regularly 
over  the  tree ;  it  is  the  best  new  Pear  that  has  been 
introduced  for  some  years,  and  must  become  a  great 
favourite  in  the  streets.  [What  will  the  barrow  gentle- 
men shorten  the  name  to  ?]  Baronne  de  Mello  is 
another  heavy  cropper  ;  it  is  of  good  size,  has  a  smooth 
dark  brown  russety  skin,  and  fine  flavour,  now  coming 
into  use.  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  is  a  late  Pear,  also  of 
great  excellence,  being  of  medium  size  and  rich  flavour; 
an  excellent  bearer.  Huyshe's  Victoria  was  particu- 
larly fine  on  pyramidal  trees  ;  this  is  a  fine  and  regular 
cropper,  and  of  first  class  quality  ;  the  tree  has  a 
neat  habit  of  growth  on  the  Quince  (Huyshe's 
Bergamot  is  a  nice  Pear,  but  is  not  such  a  good  bearer 
as  the  above  named).  Durandeau  is  a  large,  handsome 
Pear,  obtuse-pyriform  in  outline,  and  nicely  coloured  ; 
ripe  in  November,  and  of  beautiful  quality.  Forme  de 
Bergamot  is  also  a  fine  variety,  large  in  size  and  excel- 
lent in  quality.  Millot  de  Nancy,  a  medium-sized, 
handsome,  dull  red-coloured  Pear,  ripe  at  the  same 
time,  is  also  well  recommended.  Beurre  Hardy  is  a 
grand  variety,  being  large,  oblong-obovate,  yellow, 
and  spotted  with  russet,  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  ripe 
this  month.  Belle  Julie  is  a  very  distinct,  small,  and 
oval-shaped  Pear,  and,  as  shown  here,  of  deeper  colour 
than  usual.  It  comes  into  use  in  November,  and  has 
first-rate  quality.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  from 
standards,  were  particularly  fine  in  size  and  colour  ; 
and  Seckle,  a  delicious  little  variety,  ripe  now,  were 
remarkable  for  their  fine  size  and  deep  colour.  Con- 
seiller  a  la  Cour  is  also  one  of  the  finest  of  dessert 
Pears,  being  above  medium  size  and  pyriform  in  shape, 
yellowish  green,  covered  with  russet,  richly  flavoured 
and  delicately  perfumed  ;  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection  for  use  in  October  and 
November.  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  is  now  pretty  well 
known  as  a  first-rate  Pear.  It  is  a  good  bearer  on 
pyramidal  trees,  and  comes  remarkably  fine  on  pot 
trees  in  an  orchard -house.  Of  such  varieties  as  Marie 
Louise,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Napoleon,  Althorp  Crassane, 
Bishop's  Thumb,  and  Aston  Tower,  we  can  add  nothing 
fresh  in  their  favour,  all  being  good,  and  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Dancer,  though  the  Tersey  Gratioli  were  scarcely 
so  fine  as  he  has  exhibited  in  other  years.  Large 
standard  trees  of  this  variety  we  have  seen  loaded  with 
fruit  of  the  very  best  quality  in  Mr.  Dancer's  grounds. 
Madame   Treyve  is  a  new   Pear,  comparatively   un- 
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known,  of  the  first  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and 
of  good  quality.  It  is  a  most  promising  variety.  Anna 
Nelis  is  a  small  Pear,  of  excellent  quality,  and  so  also 
is  Dr.  Nelis,  which  will  be  in  condition  in  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  remaining  varieties  unnamed  by  us 
were  all  good  but  well  known  sorts,  requiring  no 
further  comment. 

As  with  Apples  so  it  is  with  Pears  in  the  matter 
of  pruning,  the  trees  being  formed  into  a  pyra- 
midal form  in  their  young  state,  after  which  they  may 
be  said  to  take  their  chance,  assuming  the  form  and 
style  of  pyramidal  standards  if  we  may  so  term  them. 
In  this  case  also  the  beautiful  fruit -bearing  wood  that 
they  make  is  something  remarkable,  and  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  make  too  great  a  show  with 
the  knife  in  winter  pruning.  With  Pears  as  much,  if 
not  more  than  with  Apples,  we  consider  that  Mr. 
Dancer  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  pomology 
in  showing  the  new  varieties  in  such  splendid  condition, 
and  in  giving  us  all  a  standard,  as  it  were,  to  guide 
our  judgment  as  to  their  merits.  When  Mr.  Dancer 
gets  hold  of  a  promising  new  sort,  he  does  not  plant 
one  or  two  of  it,  but  a  hundred  or  two,  and  thus  gives 
it  a  trial  which  it  would  be  madness  for  a  gentleman's 
gardener  to  imitate,  for  reasons  which  every  gardener 
can  easily  explain  ;  so  that  the  latter  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  deeply  grateful  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Dancer  for  the 
spirited  and  plucky  manner  in  which  they  lead  the  van 
with  new  varieties,  and  establish  their  value  or  other- 
wise— information  which  is  at  all  times  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Plums. — Of  Plums  Mr.  Dancer  only  exhibited  two 
sorts,  Belle  de  Septembre  and  Sandalls,  the  latter  variety 
being  most  extensively  grown  by  him,  as,  indeed, 
are  Plums  in  general.  The  soil  in  his  grounds  appears 
to  suit  Plums  remarkably  well,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
has  an  immense  quantity  of  them,  and,  we  believe, 
sends  more  into  market  in  the  season  than  any  other 
grower.  Sandall's  Plum  we  never  saw  anywhere  but 
with  Mr.  Dancer,  and  he  has  a  quarter  containing  over 
a  hundred  trees  (of  great  size,  quite  timber  trees,  in 
fact),  which  usually  bear  extraordinary  crops.  San- 
dall's Plum  "was  raised  some  60  or  70  years  ago  by  the 
lite  Mr.  Sandal],  a  market-gardener,  then  living  at 
Crabtree,  Fulham."  It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
and  jet  black  in  colour,  and  carries  a  nice  bloom.  The 
flesh  slightly  adheres  to  the  stone,  it  is  pleasant  to  cat 
at  this  season,  but  more  valuable  for  culinary  purposes, 
being  in  perfection  now.  Belle  de  Septembre  is  a 
r  jundish  oval-shaped  fruit,  of  a  pleasing  reddish  crimson 
colour,  fine  size,  and  is  of  fine  quality  for  cooking  or 
preserving,  and  by  no  means  despisable  for  the  table. 
The  tree  is  a  good  bearer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dancer's 
collection  of  fruit  was  a  remarkable  one  ;  it  created  an 
immense  amount  of  interest  among  those  present,  and 
no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  committee 
recommended  to  the  Council  the  award  of  the  Lindley 
Medal — an  award  which  this  body,  we  hope,  will  see  fit 
to  endorse,  and,  what  is  as  much  to  the  purpose,  see 
that  the  medal  is  quickly  forthcoming. 


Spiders'  Threads. — A  spider's  thread,  is  most 
frequently  stretched  from  point  to  point,  as  observed 
by  "  H.  C.  S."  (p.  1312),  in  the  following  way  : — The 
spider  first  fixes  its  thread  on  the  one  object,  then 
running  down  to  the  ground  (still  emitting  its  line  as  it 
goes)  it  traverses  the  intervening  space,  and  ascends 
the  opposite  object,  at  the  desired  points  of  which  it 
draws  the  line  tight  and  fixes  it.  Spiders  of  nearly 
every  species,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place,  emit 
silken  threads  from  their  spinners  ;  when  such  threads 
are  unfixed,  they  soon  become  capable,  from  their 
buoyancy,  of  floating  very  small  spiders,  which  are 
thus  wafted  along  by  currents  of  air,  always  emitting 
fresh  lines  as  they  go  j  these  lines  form  "gossamer; 
they  are  produced  in  general  by  very  young  individuals 
of  many  species,  and  of  widely  different  genera. 
Adults,  however,  of  some  minute  species  of  Limyphia 
and  other  genera  have  been  observed  on  gossamer  lines. 
O.  P.  C. 

Old  Vines — At  Scratby  Hall,  near  Great  Yar- 
mouth, the  seat  of  R.  S.  Watling,  Esq.,  there  is  a 
Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  believed  to  be  over  a  century 
old,  the  stem  of  which  measures  iS  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.*  On  entering  the  range  of  vineries 
here  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  I  was  for  the 
moment  surprised  to  find  such  old  Vines  in  houses  of 
such  a  modern-looking  appearance  ;  but  on  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  gardener,  who  has  been  long  in 
charge  here,  was  informed  that  these  houses  were  built 
in  1789.  The  present  proprietor  takes  such  an  interest 
in  his  garden  and  grounds,  and  the  houses  in  question 
were  in  such  good  repair  and  keeping,  that  they  look 
80  years  newer  than  they  are.  The  houses,  three  in 
number,  are  each  34  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide.  The 
Vines  are  trained  on  the  extension  system,  and  one 
fills  each  house  ;  the  two  first  houses  are  devoid  of  all 
staging,  the  floor  proper  being  covered  with  clean  sand 
from  the  sea-shore,  which  is  only  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  third  house  does  duty  as  a  greenhouse  in  winter, 


■  We  lately  saw  a  young  Vine,  under  a  score  years  old,  with  a 
stem  18  inches  in  circumference  where  it  enters  the  houst  which 
it  fills.    This  we  shall  refer  to  again.  Eds. 


and  has  a  neat  painted  stage  in  it.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  Vines  occupies  the  second  house, 
and  it  has  indeed  a  very  ancient  look  about  it.  It  is 
growing  out  of  the  sandy  floor,  about  2  feet  or  more 
from  the  front  wall.  The  flue  which  warms  the  house 
runs  along  between  the  Vine  and  wall.  It  is  very 
crooked,  too,  for  the  present  structure  is  built  over  the 
original  one,  which  was  about  3  feet  narrower.  This 
accounts  for  the  Vine  growing  where  it  does,  and  its 
having  to  be  trained  back  to  the  front  wall  or  sashes  is 
the  main  cause  of  its  crookedness.  These  Vines 
annually  bear  good  crops  of  fruit,  the  present  season 
being  no  exception  to  the  rule,  there  being  plenty  of 
very  nice  even  bunches  of  good-sized  and  well  coloured 
berries.  Some  of  these  I  know  may  be  seen  occasion- 
ally on  the  tables  of  some  of  the  less  favoured  of  the 
proprietor's  neighbours,  and  I  need  not  say  that  Mr. 
Watling's  generosity  is  greatly  appreciated.  T.  Wynne, 
Hemsby,  Norfolk. 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium.  —  Where  Cal- 
ceolarias do  not  succeed,  I  would  recommend  the 
sowing  of  a  small  quantity  of  Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium seed.  In  autumn  select  cuttings  from  the  best 
double-flowered  plants,  and  store  them  as  you  would 
Calceolarias.  Plant  them  out  any  time  in  May,  and 
afterwards  keep  them  closely  pegged  down  until  the 
bed  is  covered,  when  no  further  care  will  be  required. 
I  have  two  beds  of  it  here  which  have  stood  all  sorts 
of  weather  unhurt,  and  at  present  they  are  of  the 
most  telling  yellow  colours.  Tagetes  signata  pumila 
would  be  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  Calceolaria  if 
it  only  succeeded  better  in  wet  weather.  John  Dick, 
Belladrum  Gardens,  Beauly. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum  variegatum . — Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  of  Carlisle,  are  advertising  this 
as  a  new  plant.  I  observe  two  varieties  of  variegated 
S.  Capsicastrum  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  1S72  Plant 
List.  S.  capsicastrum,  fol.  var.,  is  therefore  not  anew 
plant  ;  and  if  theirs  is  a  new  variety,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  it  a  new  name  ?  C.  B. 

Brehaut's  Pruning  Scissors. — The  accompanying 
illustration  (fig.  276)  represents  a  form  of  pruning  scis- 
sors, patented  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Brehaut,  and  which  is  well 


Fig.  276. — brehaut's   tkuning  scissoks. 

spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it.  To  us  it  appears 
especially  adapted  for  amateurs'  use.  Its  weight  is 
light,  it  cuts  cleanly  and  well,  but  the  looped  handles 
are  apt  to  fatigue  the  fingers.  The  instrument  is  made 
of  various  sizes  for  different  work  ;  the  smaller  descrip- 
tions are  especially  suitable  for  ladies'  use.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  are  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  this  handy 
and  serviceable  little  instrument. 

Honeydew  and  Aphides.  —  In  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Society  of  Sciences,  at  Montpelier,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  by  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  Sauvages,  on  the 
subject  of  honeydew,  he  says  : — 

'  Chance  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
juice  in  its  primitive  form,  on  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  or 
Evergreen  Oak.  These  leaves  were  covered  with 
thousands  of  small  round  globules  or  drops,  which,  with- 
out touching  each  other,  seemed  to  point  out  the  pore 
from  which  each  of  them  had  proceeded.  My  taste  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  as  sweet  as  honey.  The  honey- 
dew on  a  neighbouring  Bramble  did  not  resemble  the 
former,  the  drops  having  run  together,  owing  either  to 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  ex- 
panded them,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which  we  generally 
see  it.  *  *  *  The  second  kind  of  honeydew  owes  its 
origin  to  small  insects  called  Vine-fretters  (aphides).  The 
excrement,  ejected  with  some  force  by  these  insects,  forms 
the  most  delicate  honey  known  in  Nature.  On  observing 
them  1  perceived  that  from  time  to  time  they  raised  their 
abdomens,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  then  appears 
a  small  drop  of  an  amber  colour,  which  they  instantly 
ejected  from  them  to  the  distance  of  some  inches.  The 
drops  thus  spirted  out  fall  upon  the  ground  if  not  inter- 
cepted by  leaves  or  branches,  and  the  spots  they  make 
on  stones  remain  some  time,  unless  washed  off  by  rain." 

I  believe  the  Abbe's  statement  is  correct,  as  I  have 
seen  the  leaves  of  various  trees  covered  with  honey- 
dew, when  no  trace  of  an  aphis  was  to  be  seen. 
Several  years  ago  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  trees  in  my-garden  were  covered  with  honey- 
dew, and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  varnished,  but  I 
could  not  find  a  single  aphis,  and  there  were  no  trees 
overhanging  them.  Swarms  of  bees  and  flies  were 
attracted  by  the  honeydew  in  the  daytime,  and  moths 
in  the  evening.  At  the  same  time  the  Oaks  in  Angar 
Park  and  Park  Hall  woods  were  similarly  covered  with 
honeydew,  but  no  aphides  could  be  detected  upon 
them.  I  am  convinced  that  this  honeydew  was  an 
exudation  from  the  leaves ;  if  insects  alone  produce  it, 


how  does  Mr.  Thompson  account  for  its  sudden  appear- 
ance ?  Leaves  which  were  perfectly  clean  in  the 
evening,  were  thickly  coated  with  honeydew  the  next 
morning.  This  has  generally  occurred  when  the 
changes  of  temperature  have  been  great  and  sudden — 
hot  days  and  cold  nights.  Henry  DoubUday,  ICpphtg, 
Sept.  29. 

Auction  Sales  of  Bulbs.  —  We  had  scarcely 
received  part  of  our  consignment  of  bulbs  for  this 
season  when  we  heard  that  two  auction  sales  were 
shortly  to  take  place.  This  custom  is,  I  think,  scarcely 
fair  to  us  seedsmen,  as  we  cannot  possibly  com- 
pete with  such  a  mode  of  dealing.  Some  of  the 
growers  in  Holland,  after  they  have  received  the  bulk 
of  their  orders,  are  in  the  habit  of  consigning  large 
quantities  to  different  agents  to  be  sold  by  auction,  to  our 
detriment ;  if  this  is  persisted  in,  we,  in  common  with 
others,  shall  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  bulbs 
altogether.  It  would  be  well  fur  the  trade  to  try  and 
ascertain  the  names  of  those  growers  who  act  thus,  and 
to  remonstrate  with  them  or  to  withhold  their  orders 
from  such,  giving  them  to  those  respectable  firms  who 
would  not  descend  to  such  unfair  transactions.  We  in 
Cheltenham  suffer  in  another  way,  by  the  co-operative 
system.  Five  or  six  gentlemen  amalgamate  their  re- 
spective orders,  send  to  the  growers,  and  obtain  their 
bulbs  at  wholesale  prices,  dividing  them  amongst  them 
on  arrival.  We  do  not  know  whether  you  can  help 
us  in  this  matter,  but,  if  you  can,  we  trust  you  will. 
IV.  Hopnuood  &*  Son. 

The  South  Kensington  November  Exhibition. 
— Pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the  query — Has 
not  the  date  of  this  show  been  altered  to  the  12th  to 
meet    the    wishes    of  the    Chrysanthemum    growers  ? 

I  have  an  impression  that  such  an  announcement  was 
made,  and,  if  so,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  quarters  it 
has  been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  I  notice  also  that 
it  is  to  be  a  two  days'  exhibition — a  rather  unusual  cir- 
cumstance at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  intending 
exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  two  days'  exhibition  adds  largely  to  country 
exhibitors'  expenses,  without  increasing  the  prizes. 
A.  D.  [The  fact  was  officially  announced  at  the  last 
Wednesday  meeting  of  the  Society.  Eds.] 

Dwarf  Bedding    Marigolds. — A    correspondent, 

II  B.  C."  {p.  1309),  advises  the  use  of  the  double 
dwarf  Tagetes  in  place  of  the  Calceolaria,  for  bedding 
purposes.  Very  good  advice,  doubtless,  as  the  Ta- 
getes in  question  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  bloom- 
ing qualities  ;  but  I  find  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
dwarf  Marigolds  to  be  aurea  floribunda,  a  variety  that 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  last  year  at  South 
Kensington.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  has  a  dense 
compact  habit  of  growth,  about  10  inches  in  height, 
and  carries  most  profusely,  until  cut  down  by  frost,  an 
abundance  of  very  double  bright  yellow  flowers.  No 
yellow-flowered  plant  can  excel  it  cither  for  continuity 
or  for  effect.  Another  nice  thing  of  this  class  is 
ranunculseflora,  having  a  very  dense  compact  habit, 
very  dwarf,  and  flowering  most  profusely.  The  blooms 
are  exceedingly  double  and  quilled,  and  have  a  chest- 
nut ground,  with  the  petals  edged  yellow.  Aurantiaca 
is  a  bright  orange  duplicate  of  the  above  kind,  its 
flowers  being  closely  quilled.  The  dwarfest  of  all, 
however,  is  one  of  a  clear  sulphur  hue,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  6  inches  only,  the  flowers  being  perfect  in 
form  and  most  profusely  borne. 

Garden  Netting:  Short  Measure. — An  adver- 
tising firm  professes  to  sell  netting  for  the  protection  of 
fruit  trees  at  so  much  per  square  yard.  On  the  faith 
of  this  announcement  I  gave  them  an  order  in  the 
summer  for  a  certain  quantity.  When  bringing  it  into 
use  my  gardener  found  that  it  would  not  cover  the  area 
it  was  sold  for  by  nearly  one-third.  For  instance,  a 
length  of  net,  which  was  sold  for  2  yards  wide,  when 
fairly  spread  out,  the  meshes  made  to  be  square,  would 
not  cover  a  width  of  more  than  about  4  feet  instead  of 
6,  the  length  of  the  piece  being  correct  ;  and  so  also  in 
proportion  was  the  case  with  the  other  lengths  of  net 
sent  me.  In  answer  to  my  remonstrance  the  firm 
coolly  admitted  that  my  statement  to  them  was  correct; 
that  if  I  wanted  it  to  cover  2  yards  in  width,  I  ought 
to  have  bought  it  3  yards  wide  ;  that  in  their  measure- 
ment the  mesh  (an  inch  one,  say),  being  laid  square, 
the  lengths  of  two  of  its  sides  were  taken,  and  not  the 
diagonal  across  the  square,  thus  making  2  inches  in- 
stead of  ig,  and  in  the  nominal  width  of  2  yards  a 
deficiency  of  nearly  one-third.  And  this  mode  of 
serving  their  customers  they  persist  in  maintaining  to 
be  a  just  one,  and  they  refer  me  to  more  than  one 
nurseryman  for  confirmation  of  their  assertion,  on  the 
plea,  I  presume,  of  its  being  customary.  But  the 
custom,  if  indeed  it  be  one,  is  so  manifestly  deceptive 
when  adopted  without  an  explanation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unwary  of  their  mode  of  measurement, 
that  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  caution  to  the  public 
against  it.  E.  S. 

Fuchsia  Sunray. — I  have  a  plant  of  this  just  now, 
beautifully  coloured.  Probably  no  other  greenhouse 
plant  would  yield  richer  colouring  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  has  of  late  been  growing  in  a  somewhat  close 
house,  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  also  it  has  been 
kept  vigorous,  and  not  allowed  to  get  pot-bound. 
Perhaps  such  treatment  may  have    something  to  do 
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with  its  good  colour.  Cuttings  struck  about  mid- 
summer make  nice  plants  to  fill  32's  now,  and  several 
of  these  growing  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  will  prove 
very  effective  during  the  dull  season.  A.  D. 

The  Artichoke  Gall  of  the  Oak.— This  gall 
usually  appears  in  such  small  numbers  as  to  be  of  little 
importance,  economically  considered,  but  in  the  present 
season  it  shows  itself  in  such  quantities,  in  the  district 
1  have  been  observing,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  worth 
noting  as  a  possible  cause  of  a  deal  of  injury.  Usually 
these  galls  only  appear  here  and  there,  but  now  they 
are  so  numerous  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by, 
both  on  the  low  bushes  and  the  lower  boughs  of  the 
limber  trees,  and,  in  one  case,  a  small  stunted  Oak, 
about  24  feet  in  the  diameter  of  the  stretch  of  the 
boughs,  is  literally  sprinkled  all  over  with  them. 
This  Oak  grows  beneath  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  its  boughs 
spreading  low  near  the  ground,  and  on  a  grassy  slope 
Finking  almost  vertically  to  the  salt  water  beach  below, 
the  grass  being  mixed  with  bushes  ;  and  the  peculiar 
position  has  probably  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  being 
selected  for  attack.  From  this  tree  I  gathered  between 
i\iy  and  seventy  of  the  galls  (almost  without  moving 
from  one  spot)  and  the  tree  is  covered  with  them,  set 
singly,  or  three,  four,  or  five  on  a  spray,  the  condition 
of  the  boughs  well  illustrating  the  harm  that  would 
ensue  from  the  spread  of  the  insect.  The  galls  are 
mostly  abortive,  but  in  some  the  central,  dark  choco- 
late-coloured, seed-like  cell  may  be  noticed  (when 
almost  matured)  in  the  act  of  being  gradually  pushed 
from  its  position  by  the  surrounding  growth  of  chaff- 
like  scales,  to  fall  on  the  ground  with  the  contained 
larva;  in  others  the  cell  is  still  immature,  but  in  most 
cases  it  shows  a  roughly  made  hole  with  the  protecting 
scales  of  the  gall  broken  away,  or  cut  neatly  off 
horizontally  from  one  half  of  the  gall,  as  if  by  some 
bird,  and  the  cell  itself  emptied  of  its  tenant.  The 
general  condition  of  the  tree  and  the  especially  diseased 
and  altered  growth  of  many  of  the  shoots  bearing  the 
galls  is  very  suggestive  of  what  might  be  a  great  forest 
injury,  and  that  in  a  case  like  this  much  future  damage 
might  be  avoided  by  sacrificing  the  tree  to  insure  the 
destruction  of  its  hurtful  tenants.    O. 

The  "  Mock  Apple"  of  Canada. — I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  name  the  enclosed 
creeper.  [Echinocystis  lobata.  Eds.]  I  had  seen  the 
plant  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
once  or  twice,  and  sent  over  last  autumn  for  some  seed, 
which  I  planted  against  the  wall  of  my  house.  The 
plant  has  run  up  about  20  feet.  The  fruit  which  I  have 
sent  is  only  half  ripe,  when  quite  ripe  it  will  be  nearly 
twice  as  large.  In  Canada  the  creeper  is  called 
"  Mock  Apple."  I  may  mention  that  over  there  it  is 
not  at  all  generally  known,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
only  seen  the  plant  in  two  or  perhaps  three  places. 
11.  E.  M. 

The  Potato  Disease. — On  July  19,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  deluging  thunder-showers,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  thunder,  I  covered  a  part  of  three  rows  of 
Dalmahoy  Potatos,  occupying  about  120  square  feet 
ol  ground,  with  glass  lights  ;  laying  the  lights  on  posts 
so  as  to  exclude  the  wet,  but  not  the  air,  from  the 
Potatos.  The  three  rows  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
Potato  quarter  and  fairly  placed  for  experiment,  as 
only  the  middle  parts  of  the  rows  were  covered,  leaving 
the  ends  at  both  sides  exposed.  No  disease  was 
apparent  at  the  time,  and  the  tubers  had  not  completed 
their  growth.  Since  the  lights  were  put  on  we  have 
had  frequent  and,  within  the  last  month,  rather  cold 
rains.  All  the  Dalmahoys  were  got  as  they  were 
wanted,  in  very  fair  condition,  except  the  three  rows  in 
question,  and  these  were  taken  up  yesterday,  September 
23,  under  my  own  care.  On  the  unprotected  parts  of 
the  rows  the  stems  were  pretty  much  diseased,  and 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  tubers — the  worst  being  found 
at  one  end,  where  they  were  shaded  for  a  part  of  the 
day  by  an  espalier  Apple  tree.  Under  the  glass  lights 
the  stems  were  comparatively  green  and  erect,  growing 
up  against  the  glass,  and  only  one  diseased  tuber 
was  found,  and  that  under  a  drip.  The  rest  of  the 
soil  was  very  dry,  and  the  tubers  turned  out  large 
and  clean.  I  draw  my  own  conclusions  from  this  ex* 
periment  (which  resulted  as  I  anticipated),  and  it  is, 
that  if  we  could  keep  out  the  wet  at  a  critical  period 
we  should  also  keep  out  the  disease.  No  doubt  an 
electric  condition  of  the  air  favours  the  growth  of  the 
fungus,  as  it  does  vegetation  generally,  but  the  wet 
does  the  mischief ;  and  the  only  practical  way  that  I 
see  of  contending  on  a  large  scale  against  it  (the  wet) 
is  to  crop  in  poorer  and  in  the  driest  of  soils,  and 
be  content  with  shorter  but  sounder  crops.  Some 
months  ago  I  suggested  to  your  readers  the  experiment 
I  have  related  above,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any 
of  them  have  tried  it,  and  with  what  result  J '.  Simpson, 
Wertlcy. 

Some  writers   on   this   subject  appear  to  hold 

the  notion  that  if  seed  tubers  be  planted  much 
later  than  usual,  so  as  to  mature  their  crop  in  the 
autumn,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  disease.  It 
so  happens  that  this  year  the  only  crops  that  are 
affected  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  are  those  from  seed 
planted  at  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
I  have  a  special  case  in  point,  having  on  July  1  planted 
a  score  of  tubers  of  one  kind,  and  the  produce  just 
lifted  proved  to  be  more  than  half  diseased.     And  yet 


of  over  100  bush,  of  the  same  sort,  from  seed  planted 
the  end  of  March,  I  have  not  found  a  dozen  bnd 
tubers.  A.  D. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural:  October  1. — Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  fungus  show  always  attracts 
a  large  gathering  of  the  general  public,  while  it  serves 
as  the  rallying  point  for  certain  eminent  botanists  whose 
faces  are  rarely  seen  at  South  Kensington  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  before  calling 
attention  to  the  remarkable  display  of  fungi,  exhihited 
a  twin  Peach,  the  most  perfect  specimen  he  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  alluding  to  the  report  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  gardening  papers  as  to  the  crack- 
ing of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape,  remarked  that  such 
was  not  the  experience  with  this  tine  Crape  at  Chiswick, 
where  it,  of  all,  was  found  to  be  the  least  subject  to  this 
complaint,  and  he  believed  that  the  cracking  was  due  to 
some  disease,  and  not  to  any  constitutional  defects  in  the 
Vine  itself.  Mr.  Berkeley  announced  the  awards  made  by 
the  committee,  adding  comments  where  necessary. 

To  Mr.  Berkeley  it  fell  most  appropriately  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  objects  exhibited.  He  congratulated 
the  Society  on  the  admirable  display,  the  large  concourse 
of  visitors,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  them.  He 
pointed  out  that  several  species  were  exhibited,  and  which 
had  either  not  previously  been  met  with  in  Great  Britain 
or  had  been  but  very  rarely  seen  ;  for  instance,  the 
Hydnum  squamosum,  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time ;  Paxillus  atro-tomentosus, 
shown  by  the  same  gentleman,  had  only  been  seen  once 
or  twice  before;  Lentinus  vulpinus,  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Smith,  is  also  very  rare.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
magnificent  specimens  of  Polyporus  giganteus,  shown  by 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  to  that  of  P.  fraxineus. 

Several  species,  said  Mr.  Berkeley,  had  lately  been 
found  in  Scotland  which  were  not  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion, such  as  Boletus  sulphureus,  originally  found  near 
Upsala,  and  recently  discovered  in  a  precisely  similar 
situation  near  Forres  by  Mr.  Keith.  The  same  gentle- 
man had  also  discovered  Cortinarius  traganus,  but  the 
most  interesting  discovery  of  the  year  was  Hyphselia 
rosea,  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  which  Mr. 
Berkeley  had  never  before  seen.  Several  exotic  species 
had  occurred  in  stoves  and  greenhouses  during  the  year, 
including  Favolus  brasiliensis,  sent  by  Mr.  Strickland  of 
Hiidenlcy.  This  induced  Mr.  Berkeley  to  suggest  that 
further  attempts  should  be  made  in  this  direction,  as  the 
interest  of  our  stoves  would  thereby  be  enhanced. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  fungus, 
already  mentioned  in  these  columns,  and  further  referred 
to  in  another  place.  According  to  a  telegram  received  from 
the  Bank  of  England  that  afternoon,  the  fungus  in  question 
was  found  growing  on  a  piece  of  Baltic  Fir,  supported 
on  English  Oak,  a  circumstance  which  led  Mr.  Berkeley 
to  surmise  that  there  might  be  some  action  set  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contact  of  the  two  woods,  analogous  to 
the  galvanic  effects  produced  by  the  apposition  of  two 
different  metals.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  the  circumstance  that  when  called  on  some 
years  since  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  some 
gun-boats  at  one  of  our  dockyards,  he  found  fungus 
growth  produced  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

A  cap  made  of  Amadou  (Polyporus  fomentarius)  was 
then  exhibited.  Large  use  is  made  in  Hungary  of 
this  material  for  caps  and  waistcoats,  and  it  is  also  used 
for  caulking  boats.  Recent  specimens  were  to  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Woodbridge's  collection,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  : 
the  commercial  specimens  were  dyed,  perhaps,  with  a 
species  of  Mignonette. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  alluded  to  the  alleged  poisoning  case, 
mentioned  in  another  column,  and  stated  that  any  person 
with  intelligent  observation  could  detect  the  difference 
between  the  common  Mushroom  and  the  poisonous 
species  most  often  confounded  with  it.  The  lecturer, 
however,  stated  that  there  was  no  clear  sign  between 
wholesome  and  unwholesome  species  which  would  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  hold  good,  but  that 
the  power  of  discrimination  between  them  was  as  com- 
pletely a  matter  of  experience,  as  was  the  discrimination 
between  the  harmless  Watercress  and  the  poisonous 
Cicuta.  Any  one,  for  instance,  with  a  little  experience 
could  detect  the  delicious  Champignon  by  its  coriaceous 
texture,  creamy  colour,  and  distant  (far  apart)  gills  [as 
also  by  the  prominent  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  pileus]. 

Mr.  Berkeley  strongly  advised  persons  not  to  dabble  in 
experiments  with  fungi  without  great  care.  Hasten  slowly 
was  the  rule  to  be  observed  in  such  cases,  as  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  a  friend  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  and  who  was  desirous  of  collecting  fungi, 
especially  such  as  might  be  turned  to  useful  account. 
Mr.  Berkeley  considered  it  probable  that  the  common 
Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris,  would  be  found  in  Fiji, 
as  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  species,  at  least  wherever  there 
are  horses. 

A  good  quantitative  analysis,  continued  Mr.  Berkeley, 
is  one  of  the  great  desiderata.  We  have  analyses  of  the 
ashes,  but  an  analysis  of  the  fresh  plant  is  greatly  needed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  would  make 
interest  with  some  chemist,  or  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  to  procure  such  an  analysis.  The  result  of 
a  recent  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  Lycoperdon,  by  Professor 
Church,  had  confirmed  what  was  previously  known  as  to 
the  richness  of  these  plants  in  phosphates  and  nitrogenous 
matters,  on  which  their  value  as  articles  of  food  or  manure 
mainly  depended. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  passed  on  to  a  brief  review  of  certain 
recent  researches  into  the  nature  and  functions  of  fungi 
and  allied  plants.  He  first  of  all  called  attention  to  M. 
Cornu's  researches  on  the  Saprolegnieie — moulds  which 
grow  on  flies  during  the  winter — and  then  alluded  to  an 
interesting  memoir  by  Janczewski  on  Ascobolus  furfur- 
aceus,  a  fungus  growing  on  dung,  and  which  produces 
curious  worm-like  bodies  (scolices),  which  become  fecun- 
dated   by  conjugation — but   these  observations    require 


confirmation.  Tulasnes  paper  on  Tremellini  was  then 
alluded  to.  This  was  originally  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  without  figures,  but  an  illustrated 
re-issue  had  recently  appeared,  in  which  a  new  genus, 
Sebacina,  was  proposed. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  a  paper  of  Van  Tieghem's 
on  a  certain  mould  growing  on  oil  casks  of  other  fatty 
substances,  and  which  reduces  them  to  a  caput  mortuufn. 
Vgardh  had  considered  this  to  be  an  Alga,  but  improperly 
so.  Mr.  Rennie  had  also  studied  the  subject,  and  had 
shown  Mr.  Berkeley  his  drawings,  but  he  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Van  Tieghem. 

The  fructification  of  these  plants  consisted  of  oval 
bodies  borne  on  threads.  After  a  time  two  ot  them  were 
seen  to  approach  each  other,  as  in  the  diagram,  OO  ; 
from  each  was  produced  a  secondary  cell,  O00O.  By- 
and-by  the  partition  between  these  secondary  cells 
became  obliterated,  and  one  single  central  sporangium 
resulted,  as  in  the  diagram,  OOO.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  primary  cells  various  branching  threads  were 
produced,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  not  yet 
determined. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  alluded  to  certain  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  Lichens  propounded  by  Schwendcner  and  sup- 
ported by  Bornet,  according  to  which  Lichens  are  to  be 
considered  as  fungi  parasitic  on  Alga?,  the  green  gonidia 
being  considered  as  of  algoid  nature.  Mr.  Berkeley  dis- 
sented from  these  views,  and  referred  to  his  introduction 
to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  wherein  is  mentioned  a  case 
where,  in  the  cells  of  some  drift  wood,  he  had  found  Lichen 
threads  giving  rise  to  gonidia. 

A  fungus  on  the  leaves  of  Euphorbia  neriifolia,  at 
Secunderabad,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  by  one  of 
Mr.  Berkeley's  sons,  also  afforded  strong  evidence  against 
Bornet's  views. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Thwaites',  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Bornet  and  Schwendener  : — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  over  Schwendener's 
views  as  to  the  constitution  of  Lichens,  and  now  there 
has  just  come  into  my  hands  the  volume  of  the  Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturciles,  in  which  is  M.  Bornet's  article  on 
this  same  subject,  admirable  so  far  as  the  analysis  of  the 
structures  goes,  but  not  at  all  convincing  to  me  that 
Schwendener's  views,  which  the  author  apparently  adopts, 
are  correct  ones. 

"According  to  our  experience,  I  think  parasitic  fungi 
invariably  produce  a  sad  effect  upon  the  tissues  they  fix 
themseWfS  upon  or  in.  These  tissues  become  pale  in 
colour,  and  in  every  respect  sickly  in  appearance.  But 
who  has  ever  seen  the  gonidia  of  Lichens  the  worse  for 
having  the  '  hypha '  growing  amongst  them  ?  These 
gonidia  are  always  in  the  plumpest  state,  and  with  the 
freshest,  healthiest  colour  possible.  Cannot  it  enter  into 
the  heads  of  these  most  patient  and  excellent  observers 
that  a  cryptogamic  plant  may  have  two  kinds  of  tissue 
growing  side  by  side  without  the  necessity  of  one  being 
parasitic  upon  the  other,  just  as  one  of  the  higher  plants 
may  have  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  tissue  making  up  its 
organisation  ? 

"The  beautifully  symmetrical  growth  of  the  same 
Lichens  has  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  argument  against 
one  portion  being  parasitic  upon  another,  but  when  we 
see  all  harmony  and  robust  health,  the  idea  that  one 
portion  is  subsisting  parasitically  upon  another  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  perfect  absurdity." 

Fruit  Committee.— Alfred  Smec,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  The  great  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  Turnham 
Green,  of  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  some 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  at  p.  1339.  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso,  exhibited  a  nice  collection  of 
Turnips,  including  the  best  of  the  French  and  English 
types  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  came  a  collection 
of  Beet,  a  boiled  sample  accompanying  each  variety. 
First  in  point  of  flavour  came  Whyle's  Black,  a  long 
variety,  of  fine  colour,  which  was  followed  in  the  order 
named  by  the  Pine-apple  Short-Top,  Dancer's  Covent 
Garden,  and  DeU'sjCrimson.  Dewar's  Dwarf  Red  is  spoken 
of  as  a  good  Beet,  and  so  also  is  Nutting's  Dark  Red, 
which  was  not  so  good  as  we  have  tasted  it.  Cattell's 
Crimson,  The  Chelsea,  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted,  and 
Williams'  Crimson,  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Dancer  also 
showed  two  very  long  growing  Vegetable  Marrows,  which 
he  grows  largely.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited 
some  fine  white  Spanish  Onions,  and  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation.  Mr.  Earley  contributed  four 
dishes  of  Plums,  and  some  fine  and  splendidly  coloured 
specimens  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Apples.  Mr. 
Perkins,  gr.  to  Lord  Henniker,  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
exhibited  some  remarkably  fine  yellow  Tomatos,  and 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  A  capital  dish  of 
Halhaway's  Excelsior  Tomatos  also  came  from  Mr. 
Cole,  Ealing  Park.  Mr.  W.  Sweeting,  gr.  to  T.  Y. 
Venn,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  sent  a  bunch  of  his 
seedling  Black  Muscat  Grape,  which,  however,  was  not 
in  good  condition.  The  berries  are  oval,  and  the  Muscat 
flavour  very  prominent.  The  Committee  requested  to 
set  it  again  in  March,  by  which  time  its  keeping  qualities 
will  be  proved.  The  specimen  shown  was  cut  from  a 
grafted  Vine,  and  was  ripe  the  second  week  in  May. 
Mr.  E.  Bland,  gr.  to  Lord  Kilmorey,  Gordon  House, 
Isleworth,  exhibited  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  (or 
Frankenthal)  in  very  good  condition.  Mr.  William  Paul, 
Waltham  Cross,  showed  his  new  White  Waltham  Cross, 
and  new  Winter  Muscadine  Grape,  the  latter  a  very 
pleasantly-flavoured  variety  ;  and  a'white  seedling  variet- , 
also  of  good  flavou  ,  came  from  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chi. 
well.  Several  prizes  we,  e  offered  for  Grapes.  The  best  single- 
bunch  of  any  Black  variety  came  frnin  Mr.  Wattam,  gr. 
to  A.  H.  Longman,  Esq.,  Shendish,  Hemel  Hempstead— 
a  large  bunch  of  Alicante,  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  carrying 
a  splendid  bloom.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Syon  House 
Gardens,  was  2d,  with  a  good  bunch  of  the  Madresfield 
Court,  the  best  coloured  we  have  yet  seen.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  White  Grapes,  the  last-named  exhibitor 
was    1st,    with    a    remarkably  well  coloured   and    well 
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developed  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Both  this  and 
the  Black  Grapes  were  surrounded  on  their  stands  with 
shoots  of  the  handsome  little  Vitis  arbuscula,  nicely  set 
with  green  and  rosy  pink  miniature  berries.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  an  example  which  we  hope 
will  be  extensively  followed.  We  ought  also  to  advocate 
the  use  of  Vine  leaves  instead  of  white  paper  to  stand  the 
bunches  on.  No  gardener  would  send  Grapes  to  table  on 
white  paper,  and  why  should  they  be  so  shown  in  public? 
Mr.  T.  Wattamwas2dinthis  class,  showing  fine  bunches  of 
Muscatof  Alexandriaand  Royal  Vineyard.  For  a  collection 
of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  Wattam  came  in  1st  with  good 
examples  of  the  two  last  named  sorts,  Foster's  Seedling. 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Bowood  Muscat,  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  was 
1st  for  a  collection  of  Black  Grapes,  with  excellent  Gros 
Colman,  Mrs.  Pince,  Champion  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  Barbarossa,  Alicante,  &c.  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle,  sent  three  seedling  Apples,  which,  however,  the 
committee  could  pass  no  verdict  upon  until  they  have 
seen  specimens  of  established  sorts  from  the  same  locality. 
A  collection  of  very  fine  Apples  and  Pears  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Sadler,  gr.  to  R.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq., 
Wandsworth  Lodge,  Tooting,  and  a  Cultural  Commen- 
tion  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee.— John  Fraser,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Three  First-class  Certificates  only  were  awarded 
on  this  occasion,  viz.,  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Pour- 
retia  achupulla,  a  handsome  Bromeliaceous  plant,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Bromelia  sceptrum,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  longitudinally  banded  with  bright 
crimson-red  ;  to  Mr.  T.  Baines,  gr.  to  H.  L.  Micholls, 
Esq.,  Southgate,  for  Cattleya  speciosa  var.  Bassettii,  a 
handsomely  coloured  old  variety,  plants  of  which  have 
recently  been  imported  from  Bogota ;  and  to  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  a  very  nice  and  distinct 
golden-leaved  Thyme,  well  called  Golden  Fleece.  The 
Messrs.  Henderson  also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  green 
Dahlia  raised  on  the  Continent  by  M.  Sieckmann, 
and  which  were  identical  in  form  and  colour  with 
specimens  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  late  of  the  Versailles 
Nursery,  in  1851,  and  figured  in  our  columns  the  follow- 
ing year.  Mr.  Salter  observed  a  plant  amongst  his 
seedlings  which  produced  a  number  of  green  scaly  flower- 
heads  as  shown  in  fig.  277,  but  no  perfect  flowers. 
The  root  was  propagated,  and  every  plant  pro- 
duced similar  heads  of  scales,  looking  more  like 
an  Artichoke  than  a  Dahlia,  as  was  the  case  with 
M.  Sieckmann's  specimens.  It  was  written  in  our 
columns  in  1852; — "Mr.  Salter  and  others  should  culti- 
vate this  strange  production  assiduously  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  it  may  again  sport  or  be  made  to 
do  so,  changing  the  green  of  its  scales  for  some  bright 
colour  ;  and,  if  so,  a  very  pretty  looking  garden  plant 
would  be  the  result  ;  "  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
advice  should  not  be  repeated  now.  Mr.  Coulter,  the  gar- 
dens, Haydon  Hall,  Eastcott,  showed  a  nice  specimen  of 
the  Amazon  Lily,  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation.  Mr.  Wimsett,  Ashburnham 
Park  Nursery,  exhibited  a  handsome  group  of  young 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Pandanads,  and  other  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration.  Mr.  S.  Strahan,  gr.  to  P. 
Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  exhibited 
a  small  plant  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  variegated  in  a 
manner  much  resembling  the  old  Ribbon-grass. 
Mr.  Cox,  Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent,  showed  a  small 
plant  of  the  pretty  little  coral-red  berried  Nertera 
depressa,  an  introduction  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  group 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  various  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Aster  Amellus,  a  fine  blue-flowered  form, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  feet  ;  Delphinium  Nahamah, 
deep  lavender-blue,  and  producing  fine  spikes  ;  D.  Prince 
of  Wales,  Cambridge-blue,  and  very  fine  ;  D.  M.  le 
Bihan,  with  semi-double  deep  blue  flowers  produced  on 
long  spikes  ;  Physostegia  imbricata,  a  very  pretty  labiate 
rosy  pink  flower ;  Clerodendron  Bungei,  and  Tritoma 
grandis,  a  form  which  grows  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet, 
and  flowers  successionally  often  late  into  the  winter. 
Mr.  Parker  was  also  1st  for  6  Colchicums,  showing  large 
and  well-grown  potfuls  of  C.  autumnale  and  its  varieties 
album  and  pallidum,  C.  byzantinum  and  its  variety  maxi- 
mum, and  C.  variegatum.  Chrysanthemum  indicum  nanum, 
a  good  dwarf  autumn-flowering  plant,  also  came  from  the 
same  exhibitor.  Mr.  Bull  showed  Ricinus  fulgens  from 
Burmah,  a  coppery  red  coloured  form,  of  apparently  dwarf 
habit.  Mr.  Clarke,  market  gardener,  Twickenham, 
showed  a  good  batch  of  Cyclamens,  the  first  we  have  seen 
this  season,  and  very  well  flowered,  though  not  so  fine  as 
we  may  expect  to  see  them  by-and-by.  Mr.  G.  Rawlings 
contributed  some  new  Dahlias ;  and  from  Messrs.  Paul 
X:  Son,  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  came  admirable  collections 
of  cut  Roses. 

The  Fungus  Show.  —  Without  doubt  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  arrange  fungi  under  "edible"  and 
"  poisonous  "  groups.  Nothing  substantial  can  be  learned 
from  it  ;  the  directors  of  the  Woolhope  Club  saw  this 
long  ago,  and  they  have  of  late  arranged  their  fungi  at 
the  Hereford  meetings  in  proper  botanical  sequence. 
When  plants  are  known  to  be  either  edible  or  poisonous 
a  label  to  that  effect  is  attached.  In  future  meetings  at 
South  Kensington,  let  all  the  white,  brown,  purple,  and 
black-spored  Agarics  be  arranged  in  group.,  the  Boleti 
by  themselves,  and  the  Polyporei,  Hydnei.  Puff-balls, 
by  themselves,  in  the  same  manner;  this  will  be  far 
preferable  to  the  present  plan,  where  il  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  examine  a  series  of  species  of  any  one  group.  In 
plants  which  are  manifestly  so  near  together  as  fungi, 
this  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  will  give 
students  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  each  other 
the  different  species  of  such  difficult  genera  as 
Cortinarius,  Hydnum,  Russula,  &c.  As  it  is,  the  exhi- 
bition, as  now  conducted,  is  one  mass  of  confusion  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  no  exhibitor  knows  where  to  lay 
his  hands  on  his  own  things  ;  besides  this,  the  exhibitors 
generally  do  not  know  their  plants  to  be  either  edible  or 
poisonous,    they  merely  group  them   according   to  one 


author  or  another,  and  the  consequence  is,  one  puts  an 
Agaric  in  the  edible  class,  whilst  another,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, puts  it  in  the  poisonous. 

Never  since  the  fungus  exhibitions  have  been  held  at 
South  Kensington  have  the  fungi,  from  want  of  time, 
been  properly  set  out  and  arranged  ;  let  the  Londoners 
take  another  leaf  out  of  the  Hereford  book,  and  follow 
Dr.  Bull's  excellent  example  in  having  the  fungi  properly 
arranged  in  the  Council-room  on  the  afternoon  previous 
to  the  day  of  exhibition  ;  for  as  it  is  now  the  time 
is  absolutely  too  short,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
set  the  things  out  in  the  time  allotted  ;  besides  this,  there 
has  never  been  proper  room  ;  the  nurserymen  are  allowed 
any  amount  for  their  displays,  but  the  tables  for  fungi  are 
so  restricted,  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  nothing  can  be 
done.  In  my  own  case,  I  had  whole  hampers  unpacked. 
I  was  certainly  offered  a  secondary  table  in  the  entrance 
vestibule,  but  I  could  not  divide  my  collection  into  two 
lots,  so  that  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  pitch  my  fungi  away 
in  disgust.  This  is  no  joke  either  for  me  or  my  corre- 
spondents. I  had  specimens  of  nearly  every  known 
species  of  British  Hydnum,  mostly  from  the  northern 
Pine  woods  of  Scotland,  only  secured  at  very  great  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience.  Dr.  Bull,  Dr.  M'Cullough, 
the  Rev.  J.  Keith  of  Forres,  Mr.  Clark  of  Street,  Mr. 
Renny,  Mr.  Plowright,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton,  and  all 
our  first-rate  fungus  men,  combined  to  aid  me  in  making 
the  most  perfect  display  possible ;  but  what  is  the  good 
of  this  if  the  plants  are  to  be  heaped  up  in  one  undistin- 
guishable  mass,  pell-mell,  and,  for  mere  want  of  time,  left 
unnamed?  What  was  the  good  of  my  spending  a  whole 
day  with  five  companions,  ransacking  Epping  Forest,  if 
the  fruits  of  my  labours  get  turned  from  the  trays  on  to 
table  corners,  and  at  last  kicked  underneath  the  table  ? 

Mr.  English's  collection  was  in  altogether  a  most  un- 
favourable position,  and  not  till  the  very  moment  of  the 


Fig.  277. — mr.  Salter's  green  dahlia. 

judging  did  I  know  that  he  was  an  exhibitor  at  all,  he 
being  out  amongst  the  "table  elegancies,"  where  many 
visitors  must  have  failed  to  go. 

If  another  suggestion  might  be  ventured  upon,  it  would 
be  that  at  the  next  meeting  Agaricus  campestris  should 
be  shown  with  some  of  the  plants  commonly  mistaken 
for  it,  as  A.  crustuliniformis,  A.  fastibilis,  A.  radiosus, 
and  some  species  of  Cortinarius  ;  so  that  Mr.  Berkeley, 
or  some  one  who  knows  the  plants  well,  and  is  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  might  point  out 
the  salient  points  of  distinction.  The  exhibition  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  successful  displays  ever  seen 
at  South  Kensington,  the  individual  plants  were  very 
good  and  numerous,  and  rarities  and  plants  new  to  our 
flora  were  well  represented.  There  were  some  excessively 
fine  specimens  of  Polyporus,  amongst  others  a  magni- 
ficent plant  of  P.  fraxineus,  and  equally  fine  growths  of  P. 
applanatus,  P.  giganteus,  and  P.  fomentarius.  Professor 
Dyer  secured  the  two  former  for  the  Museum  at  Kew. 
No  little  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large  piece  of  the 
gigantic  Polyporus  recently  found  under  the  Hank  of 
England.  Some  very  fine  groups  of  I',  eortieatus 
were  brought  from  Epping  Foresl  ,  and  P.  perenniSi 
P.  rufescens,  and  other  typical  plants  were  well 
represented.  A  specimen  of  Strobilomyces  strobi- 
laceus  was  sent  by  Dr.  Bull  of  Hereford,  and  for  the 
first    time    in    these    fungus  exhibitions  Paxillus    atro- 

1  ■ mi jsus     was    represented    in     several     magnificent 

specimens  |gathered  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Nowbould,  near 
Woburn.  Amongst  other  plants  seldom  seen  were 
Lactarius  pubescens,  sent  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Clark  of  Street.  The  Rev.  W.  Houghton  sent  a 
Pholiota,  which  appeared  to  exactly  agree  with  the  de- 
scription and  figure  of  Bolton's  curious  Agaricus  comosus. 
The  edible  Mushroom  was  scarcely  represented  at  all, 
and  even  the  Horse  Mushroom  (A.  arvensis)  was  by  no 
means  common.     The  two  great  Agarics.  A.   ma:-<im's 


and  A.  giganteus,  were  both  brought,  and  proved 
very  useful  for  comparing  one  with  the  other.  A. 
prunulus  had  hardly  a  single  representative,  and 
indeed  all  the  well-known  edible  species  were  poorly 
shown,  if  we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Boletus 
edulis  and  Agaricus  procerus,  which  were  both 
brought  in  capital  condition  by  all  the  exhibitors. 
Cantharellus  cibarius  was  poorly  shown,  as  was  the 
Champignon  (Marasmius  oreades)  ;  there  was,  however, 
a  very  large  Giant  Puff-ball,  and  several  of  the  allied 
species.  Most  of  the  well-known  poisonous  species  were 
displayed  in  great  strength,  and  amongst  them  three 
specimens  of  Russula  aurata,  shown  in  great  beauty.  This 
plant  was  brought  by  Miss  Hubbard  from  Horsham,  and 
has  never  been  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  before. 
The  specimens  stood  out  bold  and  distinct  in  colour  from 
all  the  other  highly-tinted  Russule  in  the  room.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  R.  rubra,  rosacea,  and  their  allies, 
with  the  yellow  R.  ochroleuca,  and  the  repulsive-looking 
Lactarius  turpis  and  L.  blennius.  Dr.  D.  M.  M'Cullough 
sent  from  the  original  station  at  Abergavenny  magnificent 
examples  of  L.  controversus,  slimy  to  the  touch,  and 
blotted  with  blood-red  stains.  Agaricus  muscarius  was, 
as  usual,  shown  in  great  abundance,  with  the  small 
variety  of  Russula  foetans  and  Lactarius  vellereus,  var. 
exsuccus,  both  of  which  plants  are  good  species,  and 
differ  materially  from  the  plants  to  which  they  are  now 
allied.  All  the  ordinary  well-known  poisonous  species 
were  thoroughly  well  represented,  so  that  to  enumerate 
them  would  be  merely  to  go  over  their  names. 

As  regards  botanical  species  the  exhibition  was 
singularly  rich,  especially  in  Hydna,  nearly  every 
British  species  being  shown.  One  plant,  which  will  pro- 
bably prove  to  be  Hydnum  squamosum,  with  a  singular 
semi-foetid  smell,  being  new  to  our  flora.  This  was  sent 
from  Somerset  by  Mr.  J.  Aubrey  Clark,  who  also  sent 
H.  nigricans,  H.  zonatum,  H.  compactum,  and  H. 
graveolens.  The  latter,  and  also  H.  fragile,  were  sent 
by  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  from  Forres,  who  also  sent 
Agaricus  (Armillaria)  aurantius,  excellent  A.  tuberosus 
with  extraordinary  development  of  the  Sclerotia,  and  a, 
magnificent  Tricholoma  and  Hypholoma,  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  at  present.  Later 
in  the  day  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Ascot,  made  a 
welcome  appearance,  laden  with  a  large  bag  of  the  very 
choicest  species  of  fungi,  including  such  plants  as  Hydnum 
imbricatum,  perhaps  the  very  finest  fungus  in  our  flora  ; 
H.  zonatum,  H.  tomentosum,  H.  fragile,  &c,  with 
Clavaria  botrytis  and  another  large  Clavaria,  Geaster 
limbatus,  Rhizina  undulata,  Lycoperdon  echinatum, 
Merulius  tremellosus,  Ptychogaster  albus,  Polyporus 
picipes,  Agaricus  subpalmatus,  Sec.  Miss  Hubbard  of 
Horsham  fin  a  collection  containing  many  great  rarities) 
had  a  Rhizina,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  species 
new  to  Britain^  but  which  in  the  short  time  allowed  before 
going  to  press  we  have  not  time  to  properly  examine. 
The  same  lady  also  had  masses  of  Ptychogaster  and 
fine  specimens  of  the  curious  Agaricus  cucumis, 
smelling  strongly  of  stale  fish.  Some  immense  caespitose 
groups  of  a  notable  Agaric  were  shown  in  one  part  of  the 
room  remarkably  Uke  A.  melleus  in  general  habit,  but 
which  Mr.  Berkeley  thought  would  prove  to  be  A.  de- 
castes.  Although  we  omitted  to  secure  specimens  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  yet  the  description  in  Pries  appears  to 
accord  well  with  it.  Some  very  large  groups  of  A.  muci- 
dus  were  shown  by  two  exhibitors,  with  Hygrophorus 
chrysodon,  Agaricus  clavipes,  A.  inamcenus,  &c.  The 
diffiult  genus  Cortinarius  was  well  represented,  but 
C.  armillatus,  with  its  crimson  zone,  although  it  has  been 
exhibited  twice  before,  did  not  appear  this  year.  Corti- 
narius Bulliardi,  however,  with  its  crimson  stems  and 
blood-red  mycelium,  well  supplied  its  place,  the  next 
most  striking  plant  in  colour  being  C.  orellanus,  brought 
by  the  writer  from  Epping  Forest.  This  plant  has 
not  been  hitherto  published  as  British,  and  in  colour 
it  rivals  C.  cinnabarinus  and  C.  sanguineus,  the  latter  of 
which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Austin,  of  Reading.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  Agarics  shown  was  A.  canerinns, 
from  Street. 

Some  humorous  incidents  took  place,  and  much  amuse- 
ment was  caused  by  Mr.  Berkeley  bringing  out  a  travelling 
cap  made  from  the  beaten  out  interior  mass  of  Polyporus 
fomentarius  (the  Amadou,  orGerman  Tinder  of  commerce). 
Mr.  Berkeley  described  the  hat  as  both  warm  and  light, 
and  it  was  evidently  the  very  thing  for  a  crytogamic 
botanist.  Much  hilarity  was  caused  by  a  gentleman 
present  good-humouredly  putting  on  the  cap  and 
walking  about  the  room  with  it  upon  his  head. 

The  large  piece  of  the  gigantic  fungus  recently  found 
under  the  Bank  of  England  also  caused  many  face- 
tious remarks.  I  had  it  placed  in  a  niche  beyond  a 
table,  when  some  gentleman  at  once  expressed  hU  belief 
that  it  was  merely  a  stalactitic  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
secured  from  some  cavern  and  brought  to  tin-  exhibition 
to  impose  on  the  credulous;  whilst  another  unbelievet 
considered  it  a  gigantic  fossil  oyster-shell,  and  no  fungus 
at  all.  This  was  hurtful  to  my  feelings;  but  when  Mi. 
Smee  was  asked  in  an  insinuating  manner  whal 
wood  it  originally  grew  upon — after  I  had  said  in 
Gardener?  Chronicle  "  Pine,"  see  p.  1115  {for  did  I  not 
examine  it  with  the  microscope  and  see  the  punctate 
fibres  of  the  wood  ?),  and  Mr.  Smee  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Bank  which  elicited  the  immediate  reply  thai  it  HOT 
upon  a  Pine  plank,  which  rested  upon  another  of  Oak,  l 
fell  thai  mischief  was  brewing  towards  the  fungus.  1  had 
?00d    reason  for  this,  for  soon  after  I  V  l  ■  d 

by  a  supercilious  visitor  where  the  remamdei  "I   il  v. 
and    whether    I    had   eaten  il  nil  ;  and    Some  One  made  an 

tt tempi  tn  secure  it  for  a  public  museum.    Towards  the 

end  of  the  day  I  sawa  burly  individual  close  to  it  with  a 
great  slick  over  his  shoulder,  and  believing  his  desire  m 
"cave  in"  the  pileus,  I  took  tin-  fungus  under  my 
arm.  and  got  safe  home  with  it,  having  promised  to  show 
it  at  Hereford,  should  no  untoward  railway  accident 
suddenly  disrupt  it  on  its  way.    If.  G.  Smith. 

Flower  Shows  at  the   Vienna   Exhibition.— 

Another  of  the  series  of    flower,    fruit,    and   vegetable 
shows    announced  to  be  held  in  connection  with    the 
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Vienna  Exhibition  has  just  taken  place,  and  although  {as 
compared  with  our  English  exhibitions)  there  was  nothing 
of  a  very  striking  character,  the  following  report  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  show  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

Commencing  with  fruit,  a  very  nice  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  comprising  about  240  dishes  in  all, 
and  including  many  varieties  popular  in  England,  was 
shown  by  M.  Demonilles,  of  Toulouse  ;  another  very 
interesting  display  was  made  by  "  The  Ackerbau  Gesell- 
schaft  of  Rovereto,"  consisting  of  Apples,  Pears,  Gourds, 
Melons,  Indian  Corn,  and  Potatos,  and  as  the  produce  of 
one  particular  district  or  society  the  display  was  highly 
creditable. 

Passing  on  to  the  vegetables,  some  very  large  and 
splendidly  coloured  Tomatos  were  shown,  also  several 
dishes  of  Onions  of  excellent  quality,  the  varieties  being 
chiefly  those  that  have  of  late  years  been  noticeable  at  our 
English  vegetable  competitions. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  section  of  the  exhibition  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  dried  pods  and  seed  of  Peas  and 
Beans,  numbering  perhaps  150  varieties.  Several  collec- 
lections  of  Potatos  were  shown,  but  neither  the  quality  of 
the  sorts  nor  the  beauty  of  the  samples  would  compare 
with  the  most  moderate  exhibits  in  England.  James' 
Intermediate,  Long  Surrey,  and  Belgian  Carrots,  of  good 
quality,  were  shown;  also  some  enormous  Cauliflowers 
and  flat  Dutch  Cabbage.  This  last-named  I  observe  to 
be  cultivated  extensively  for  the  market  here.  Consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  parching  influence 
of  a  Viennese  summer,  a  collection  of  green  Peas  in  die 
pod,  of  more  than  average  merit,  was  shown.  Almost 
without  exception  the  collection  comprised  English 
varieties  ;  and  it  was  quite  refreshing,  after  wading  for  an 
hour  endeavouring  to  decipher  some  of  the  German  in- 
scriptions written  in  pencil  upon  the  most  curious  pieces 
of  paper,  as  only  Germans  can  discover  and  utilise,  to 
read  Carter's  First  Crop  Pea,  Laxton's  Supreme,  Laxton's 
Alpha,  Laxton's  Prolific,  Carter's  Hundredfold,  Bishop's 
Long-podded,  &c,  shown  in  really  good  quality. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  several  very  fine  collec- 
tions of  vineyard  Grapes — the  berries  of  some  of  the  white 
varieties  being  very  handsome  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

Of  plants  little  in  praise  can  be  said,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  Viennese  themselves  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointed with  this  department  of  the  show.  A  very 
pretty  plant  for  dinner-table  decoration  was  exhibited  by 
M.  Nowotarski,  of  Funfkirchen,  who  calls  it  "Asparagus 
arboreus  retrofractus."  The  beautiful  colour  and  grace- 
ful Fennel-like  habit  of  this  plant  strongly  recommends  it 
for  the  purpose  I  have  named. 

One  collection  of  Dahlias  was  staged,  but  unfortunately 
in  almost  every  case  the  blooms  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  a  long  journey  that  the  pecu- 
liar green  painted  cases  in  which  they  were  staged  sug- 
gested. Quilled  Asters  and  Double  Zinnias  were  remark- 
ably good — indeed  I  have  noticed  that  the  double 
Zinnias  are  exceptionally  fine  here. 

Two  larve  oval  beds  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  tents 
were  formed  of  Gladiolus  spikes,  the  quality  of  which  was 
very  good,  and  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  most  pleas- 
ing. M.  Emil  Rosleck  (an  amateur  exhibitor)  staged  a 
very  nice  group  of  ornamental  foliaged  and  other  plants, 
as  did  also  more  than  one  of  the  Imperial  gardeners. 

Clumps  of  specimen  plants  were  also  shown  by  Rudolf, 
Abel  &  Co.,  of  Hietzing,  and  M.  C.  Matznetter,  of 
Vienna ;  and  two  young,  but  remarkably  handsome  tufts 
of  Pampas-grass  exhibited  by  M.  Lovasz,  Patona,  each 
bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred  spikes  of  bloom,  formed  a 
very  striking  and  attractive  feature. 

Bouquets  for  the  hand  and  table  always  take  an 
important  position  at  these  meetings,  and  during  the 
exhibition  just  closed  some  most  charming  designs  were 
shown  by  two  Viennese  bouquetists  ;  specially  noticeable 
was  one  composed  entirely  of  separate  blooms  of  one  of 
the  last  new  double  red  Pelargoniums  mounted  upon 
Asparagus  foliage,  and  arranged  in  a  drooping  form.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  exhibition,  to  which  I  shall  not 
further  refer,  contained  nothing  worthy  of  attention. 

Having  visited  the  May  show  (which  was  reported 
upon  in  your  columns),  and  after  more  than  one  inspec- 
tion of  the  past  exhibition,  I  cannot  help  deploring  that 
horticultural  shows  held  under  such  important  and  favour- 
able auspices  as  those  at  Vienna  this  summer,  have  not 
been  more  extensively  supported  by  amateur  contributions . 
The  exhibits  are  almost  entirely  professional,  and  even 
then  confined  to  a  very  small  number,  as  my  report  bears 
witness.  It  is  only  when  Viennese  flower  shows  are 
mainly  comprised  of  the  best  plants  that  the  native 
nobility  and  gentry  can  boast  (and  of  which  there  are 
plenty),  that  the  promoters  can  hope  to  imitate  the  splen- 
did success  that  attends  British  exhibitions.  S.  H.  C. 


Miscellaneous. 

Germination  of  Beet. — The  seeds  of  the  Beet, 
when  germination  takes  place  very  slowly,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Mechanic,  very  frequently  the 
prey  of  a  small  species  of  subterraneous  myriapod. 
M.  Pagnoul  has  been  making  experiments  of  im 
mersing  the  seeds  for  a  short  time  in  various  solutions 
previous  to  sowing  them,  and  he  finds  that  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  gives  the  best  result,  other  sub- 
stances experimented  with  proving  beneficial  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named — phenic  acid,  arseniate 
of  potassium,  chlorhydric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Transmitting  Plants. — Get  a  tin  case  made 
put  in  a  thin  layer  of  moss — damp,  but  not  wet.  Over 
this  arrange  a  layer  of  young  plants,  any  very  long  and 
straggling  roots  being  cut  away.  So  go  on,  layer  after 
layer,  alternately,  finishing  off  with  moss  at  the  top,  as 
you  began  with  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Hermeti- 
cally solder  the  tin  case.  Have  ready  a  wooden  case 
large  enough  to  allow  of  about  an  inch  of  charcoal 
being  placed  between  the  tin  and  the  wood.  When 
the  tin  case  is  thus  embedded  in  charcoal,  nail  up  the 


wooden  case,  and  despatch  by  a  fast  steamer,  and  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  arrive  in  one  of  the  rainy  seasons. 
In  this  way,  and  even  without  the  use  of  the  charcoal 
non-conductor  of  heat  (we  owe  the  latter  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Peradenia),  plants  are,  Lieut.  Pogson 
tells  us  in  his  Indian  Gardening,  continually  sent  in 
good  order  from  England  to  India,  growing  well  in  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  country.  The  damp  moss,  we 
presume,  keeps  the  plants  from  withering,  while  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air  prevents  what 
poor  Clerihew  would  call  "  cremacausis,  or  decay." 
We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  try  the  experiment 
here  indicated,  and  that  some  of  them  will  favour  us 
with  the  results,  and  with  any  hints  for  improving  the 
mode  of  packing.  Personally,  we  hope  to  try  the 
experiment  of  getting  Tea  seeds  from  India  in  moss, 
those  packed  in  charcoal  having  lamentably  failed,  and 
our  readers  will  have  the  result  communicated  to  them. 
Ceylon  Observer. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHBATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oct  i,  1873. 
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Calm: 
S. 

variable 
N.E.  : 
E.S.E. 
E.  : 
S.S.E. 


Somewhat  cloudy  in   early    morning      Cloudless   and 

brilliantly  line  after  7  a.m.     Fog  at  night. 
Fey  in  morning.    Cloudless  :  brilliantly  line  throughout. 
Fog.     Cloudless.     Fine.     Dew  at  night. 
Cloudless  and  tine  till  2  P.M.  :  foggy.     Overcast  after 

2  P.M. 
■Generally  cloudy,  but   fine  till  noon.     The  amount   of 

cloud  decreased  as   the   day  advanced,  and  the  sky 

became  cloudless  at  night. 
■Cloudy  and  dull,  though  line. 
-The  sky  was  covered  with  thin  cloud  till  night,  which 

gradually  cleared  away   by  the  evening.     Hazy  and 

misty. 

JAMES  GLAISHEK, 


data™  #perations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

QThe  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  greater 
portion  of  the  Hyacinths  may  now  be  potted  in  5  and 
6-inch  pots,  using  soil  of  a  sandy  friable  nature,  and  if 
manure  of  any  kind  be  used  it  must  be  well  decom- 
posed. Excellent  Hyacinths  are  grown  without  manure 
of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  the  best  advice  to  give  is  to 
pot  them  in  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  river  sand. 
Suspended  baskets  of  pottery  or  wire  baskets  should  be 
also  filled  with  Hyacinths  partly,  and  partly  with 
some  other  thing,  such  as  Lycopods,  Ferns,  or  any 
other  plant  that  one  may  have  a  fancy  for.  Round 
pans  that  fit  into  tables  or  other  holders  should 
also  be  filled,  and  the  surface  covered  over  with 
LycoPodiuni  dentkulatum.  Suspended  baskets,  filled 
with  young  Primulas,  look  well  in  spring,  and 
mixing  with  Ferns  or  Lycopods  enhances  the  effect. 
Hyacinths  in  water,  though  some  people  may  fancy 
them,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  in  pans, 
pots,  and  baskets.  Considering  the  cheapness  of 
the  Hyacinth,  one  wonders  that  more  are  not  seen 
in  windows,  where  they  thrive  and  flower  admirably 
in  soil  and  pots,  or  in  pans  of  moss  with  a  little 
soil  mixed  through  it.  Is  is  much  easier  to  grow 
them  thus  than  in  water,  which  latter  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unnatural,  fanciful  mode  of  growing  them. 
In  potting  them  have  an  eye  to  an  agreeable  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  where  any  quantity  is  used  together. 
On  the  whole,  white  in  the  middle,  pink  next,  and 
blue  outside,  looks  best,  but  this  is  matter  of  taste. 
Pot  up  quantities  of  Narcissus,  jonquils,  Crocus, 
Snowdrops,  and  Tulips.  Pans,  pots,  or  basket",  may 
be  used  for  these  in  like  manner  as  for  the  Hyacinths. 
Some  Hotcia  japonica  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should 
be  put  in  heat.    H.  Knight. 

Succulents. — The  sun  is  no  longer  powerful  enough 
to  perfect  the  growth  of  Cacti,  therefore  reduce  water, 
and  encourage  them  to  rest  gradually  by  keeping  them 
moderately  cool ;  that  is,  do  not  give  them  any  fire- 
heat  so  long  as  the  house  does  not  get  below  400  ;  but 
do  not  keep  the  air  of  the  house  excessively  dry  yet,  or 


red  spider  will  get  among  them,  especially  among  the 
softer  forms  of  Mammillaria.  Keep  a  look-out  for  these 
pests.  Gasterias  and  Llaworthias  want  careful  treat- 
ment now,  as  they  are  growing  fast ;  see  that  they  get 
water  when  quite  dry.  Give  air  freely  to  Crassulas, 
Echeverias,  and  Sempervivums,  those  outside  are  no 
longer  safe.  If  E.  metallica  is  taken  into  a  dry-house 
it  will  ripen  its  seed  well.  Seedlings  raised  during  the 
season  will  make  good  plants  for  next  year  if  kept 
near  the  light  and  watered  freely  ;  so  long  as  these 
and  the  Canary  Island  Sempervivums  are  kept  from 
frost  they  are  safe.  Growth  must  be  discouraged  in 
Alesemhryanthemums,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  shrivel ; 
always  remember  that  these,  the  Aloe  tribe  and 
Crassulas,  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
that  at  home  they  are  now  starting  into  full  growth. 
This  fact  should  teach  us  that  they  should  not  be 
starved  during  our  winter.  Stapelias  will  flower  for 
some  time  yet  if  kept  above  450  at  night,  and  allowed 
to  have  all  the  light  possible  during  the  day.  Agaves 
should  be  kept  growing  freely  yet,  they  being  now  in 
full  growth.  They  will  pay  for  a  little  heat  with 
plenty  of  air,  but  more  care  is  necessary  in  watering. 
y.  Croucher. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — Thoroughly 
clean  pits  in  which  alpines  in  pots  are  to  be  wintered. 
Whitewash  the  walls,  and  scrub  the  glass  and  wood- 
work, removing  shading  stuff  that  may  have  been 
painted  on  the  glass.  Plunging  material  (if  any  is 
used)  should  be  turned,  and  renewed  if  old  and  dirty. 
Some  object  to  plunging  alpine  plants  during  winter,  on 
the  score  that  it  is  unnecessary,  as  they  are  in  their  native 
homes  often  held  in  the  grasp  of  frost  under  ground  as 
well  as  above  all  winter.  No  doubt  they  often  are  so, 
but  they  are  frozen  under  very  different  conditions  to 
what  they  are  in  cultivation.  They  are  generally  quite 
at  rest  before  frost  touches  them,  and  when  it  does 
come  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  volume  of 
snow,  which  effectually  protects  them  from  further 
severity  till  winter  is  past,  and  spring  gently  thaws 
and  stirs  them  into  growth  again.  As  they  are  grown 
in  gardens,  however,  when  potted,  in  our  climate  they 
are  exposed  to  daily  variations  of  temperature — 
frozen,  perhaps,  at  night,  and  thawed  in  the  morning, 
and  this  while  they  are  excited  and  growing  (for  our 
winter  temperature  is  often  higher  than  the  spring  or 
summer  temperature  of  the  cold  regions  whence  many  of 
them  come),  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  many  true  alpines 
thoroughly  dormant,  and  except  they  be  so,  they  can 
never  be  quite  safe  from  greater  or  less  injury  when 
exposed  to  frost.  The  pots  should  be  examined  with 
the  view  of  correcting  any  defects  of  drainage,  and 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  top-dressed  before  being 
put  away  for  the  winter.  It  saves  some  trouble  if  the 
spring  or  early  flowering  sorts  are  separated  from  the 
rest  before  being  put  away,  so  that  when  placed  by 
themselves  they  can  be  watered  sufficiently  without 
any  injury  to  others  which  may  be  liable  to  damp,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  kept  dry.  Many  sorts  are 
benefited  by  having  the  surface  of  the  pol  studded  over 
with  nodules  of  charcoal ;  these  keep  the  soil  uniformly 
moist,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  frequent  watering, 
which  is  always  an  evil  to  things  which  are  liable  to 
damp  off,  such  as  many  Primulas,  Soldanellas,  Andro- 
saces,  &c.  Give  the  pits  plenty  of  air  night  and  day, 
except  in  severe  frost ;  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  in 
dry  steady  weather,  but  rain  and  snow  should  be 
excluded  so  as  to  have  the  state  of  the  soil  as  regards 
moisture  continually  under  control.  Late  cuttings  of 
herbaceous  plants  should  be  kept  under  hand-glasses, 
or  glass  protection  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  induce  free  root 
growth  while  the  soil  is  yet  warm.  Lift  and  house  tender 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  tall-growing  Lobelias, 
Tupas,  and  Pentstemons  of  the  Cobfea,  Jeffreyanum  and 
Murrayanum  types,  where  they  may  be  safe  for  the 
winter.  Excess  of  damp  is  the  principal  evil  to  guard 
against  with  such  plants,  and  the  treatment  and  the 
place  chosen  to  winter  them  in  should  both  be  adapted 
to  prevent  it.  Keep  beds,  borders,  and  rockwork 
scrupulously  clean,  free  alike  from  weeds  and  seedy 
decaying  stems,  and  maintain  neatness  at  all  points. 
IVilliam  Sutherland,  Aigburth  Nurseryt  Grassendale, 
Liverpool. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — To  newly  planted 
Cucumbers  the  remarks  of  the  past  fortnight  are 
applicable.  Old  plants,  to  be  kept  fruitful,  must  have 
abundance  of  heat  and  the  foliage  well-thinned  out  to 
admit  all  the  light  possible.  Fumigation  should  take 
place  the  moment  fly  is  observed,  as  cleanliness  is 
quite  indispensable  to  their  well-being  now  that  the 
dull  season  is  approaching.  Late  crops  of  Melons  will 
ripen  off  well,  should  we  be  favoured  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  delightful  weather.  Air  freely,  and 
withhold  moisture  as  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  signs  of 
ripening,  and  then  the  flavour  must  be  good,  provided 
the  foliage  has  not  been  injured,  for  loss  of  foliage  is 
the  one  great  cause  why  there  are  so  many  flavourless 
Melons.    IV.  Wildsmith. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Persevere  in  gathering  fruit  as  it  ripen?,  which  is 
later  this  year  than  usual,  owing  to  the  backwardness 
and  coldness  o£  the  spring  ;  and  in  doing  so  bear  in 
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mind  that  the  proper  ripening  of  Pears  and  Apples 
depends  materially  on  careful  gathering  and  storing. 
Pears  and  Apples  which  keep  only  a  short  time 
should  be  gathered  before  they  get  too  ripe,  but  the 
late  varieties  require  to  be  well  ripened  on  the  trees. 
All  late  keeping  fruit  should  be  laid  singly  on  the 
shelves  of  the  fruit  room  when  there  is  sufficient  space, 
but  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  fruit,  and  the  space  is 
limited,  they  may  be  laid  two  or  three  deep  on  the 
shelves,  and  will  keep  very  well  if  carefully  gathered 
and  put  away.  In  storing  fruit  keep  the  sorts  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  place  in  situations  ea^y  of  access 
those  that  are  fit  for  use  first.  Keep  the  fruit-room 
cool  and  dry.  Look  frequently  over  the  fruit,  and 
remove  at  once  any  that  show  any  bruises  or  signs  of 
decay.  All  unfruitful  trees  that  have  an  over-luxuriant 
growth  may  be  root-pruned  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  the  wood  matured  ;  this  will  throw  them 
into  a  bearing  state.  Prepare  borders  for  planting  as 
soon  as  active  growth  has  ceased,  by  draining,  trench- 
ing, or  renewing  the  soil,  &c.  Take  advantage  of  dry 
weather  to  destroy  weeds  between  Strawberry  rows 
and  about  fruit  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds.  M,  Saul) 
Stourton,   Yorkshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Apiary:  We  have  a  letter  for  "J.  M.  C."  (seep.  1278), 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  on  receipt  of 
his  address. 

Crickets,  to  Destroy  :  J.  J.  Murphy.  Try  Chase's 
beetle  poison.  Place  little  balls  of  this  paste  at  night 
in  various  parts  of  the  house,  and  remove  what  may  be 
left  in  the  morning,  replacing  again  at  night.  Repeat 
for  three  or  four  nights,  and  then  rest  for  a  week,  and 
begin  again  if  they  are  not  all  killed. 

.Edelweiss  :  G.  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  alias  Leon- 
topodium  alpinum. 

Filberts  :  Professor  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
varieties  of  Filberts  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  named  samples.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  to  him  any  specimens  that 
our  correspondents  may  furnish  us  with  for  that  pur- 
pose. One  or  two  clusters  of  each  variety,  in  the  husk, 
with  a  leaf  or  two,  will  be  sufficient. 

Horticultural  Ink:  H.  K.  Cooley  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipes:— (1)  Chloride  of  platinum,  £  oz.  ;  soft 
water,  1  pint  ;  dissolve  and  preserve  in  glass  :  use  with 
a  clean  quill  to  write  on  zinc  labels.  (2)  Verdigris  and 
sal  ammoniac,  of  each  \  oz.  ;  levigated  lamp-black, 
\  oz.  ;  common  vinegar,  \  pint ;  mix  thoroughly  :  used 
as  No.  1.  (3)  Blue  vitriol,  1  oz.  ;  sal  ammoniac,  \  oz. 
(both  in  powder)  ;  vinegar,  \  pint ;  dissolve :  used  as 


No, 
Names   of    Fruit  : 
Easter  Beurr_  ;    3 
Comte  de  Lamy  ; 


Nemo,  i,  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  2, 
Glou  Morceau  ;  4,  Urbaniste  ;  5, 
6,  Beurre"  Diel.—  A.  S.  K,  Your 
Pear  is  Autumn  Bergamot ;  we  consider  it  of  very  poor 
quality. 

Names  of  Fungi  :  S.  Wraight.  Geaster  Bryantii. — 
G.  H.  S.  A  dried-up  specimen  of  Cantharellus  cibanus. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Lymington.  1,  Acer  platanoides  ; 
2,  Acer  campestre  ;  3,  Diospyros — specimen  too  far 
gone  to  be  sure,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  D.  Lotus  ;  4, 
Spiraea  Nobleana— specimen  damaged  ;  5,  Periploca 
grseca.  Correspondents  are  recommended  to  send  their 
specimens  of  trees  in  tin  boxes,  with  a  little  damp 
moss  (never  cotton  wool),  that  they  may  not  be  so  much 
crushed,  if  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  nomen- 
clature. In  all  cases  the  address  should  be  written  on 
a  label  attached  to  the  box,  and  not  on  the  box  itself. 
The  label  will  then  get  stamped,  and  the  box  and  con- 
tained specimens  remain  uninjured.—  J.  P.  G.  Smith. 
Solanum  jasminoides. —  W.  M.  L.  The  scraps  you  sent 
us  are  much  too  small  to  identify. —  Tipperary.  Bou- 
vardia  hirtella.  Is  it  really  hardy  ?  Please  send  another 
specimen. — R.  K.  Aster  acris  var.  punctata. — F.  C.  P. 
C.  papillosus. — H,  if  Co.  Taxodium  distichum. — J.  K. 
Celosia  cristata  var.  elegans. 

Parlatore's  Conifers  :  M.  The  monograph  in  ques- 
tion is  purely  of  botanical  interest.  It  forms  vol.  xvi., 
section  2,  of  De  Candollr's  Prodromus.  It  may  be 
purchased  separately  of  any  foreign  bookseller,  or  of 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Privet  :  Camjee.  The  Privet  is  dangerous  to  cattle,  but 
we  never  heard  that  the  flowering  Currant  was  injurious. 

Vines  :  C.  L.  Your  Vines  are  evidently  not  in  good 
condition,  unhealthy  at  the  roots,  and  neglected 
as  to  proper  ventilation,  &c.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  filth,  thrips,  red-spider,  and  all  sorts  of  mould. 
They  will  require  a  thorough  cleansing  after  pruning, 
and  better  attending  to  next  season  in  regard  to  air, 
&c,  of  the  house. 

Watercress  Culture  for  Market  :  B.  C.  W.  would 
feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  our  correspondents  could 
give  him  any  information  with  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  Watercress  for  market,  such  as— Is  it  grown  from 
seed?— if  so,  where  is  it  procurable?  What  might  be 
the  value?  What  is  the  method  of  cutting  it  for 
market  ?  &c. 

Catalogues  Received.— Joseph  Schwartz  (Rue  de 
Repos,  43,  a  la  Guillotiere,  Lyons),  Descriptive  and 
Priced  Catalogue  of  Roses. — L.  Jacob-Makoy  _c  Co. 
(Liege,  Belgium),  Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees. 


Communications  Received.  —  R.  P..  R.  (specimen  shall  be 
microscopically  examined  ;  we  do  not  recognise  it). — M.  C  — 
G.-J.  J.  A.-E.  F.-D.  T.  F.  (a.)-J.  B.-E.  H.  S.  (many 
thanks).  —  !.  C.  S.—Ab  initio. -C.  W.  D.— R.  A.  A  —  W.  D.— 
W.  T.  — W.  H.  M.  — G.  L.— E.  B.—  A.— A.  H.-F.  S.— 
F.  C.  F.— H.  K.— P.  G.— W.  R.-G.  G.— J.  J. 


lllarheis. 


COGENT  GARDEN.— Oct.  3. 
'I he    market  is  very  quiet,    without  any  alteration  in 
prices  woith  quoting. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  £  sieve  . . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  .. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries.p  bush. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


o  6 —  1  6 


1  o—  5  o 
16  o — 24.  o 

Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green, tz.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,   English, 

per  100       . .   •■   —  . . 

—     French,   do — 

Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Cahhages,  per  doz. . . 
Cardoons,  each 
Carrots,  p.  bunch    . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle.. 
Cucumbers,  each 
French    Beans,    per 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.     . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.   . 


5.  d.    s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
1  o —  1  6 
8  0—24  o 
4  0—12  o 

3  o—  6  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

Endive,  per  doz.     . .    1  o —  2  o 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 

Horse  Radish.p.  bun.  3  o —  5  o 

Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  2 —  o  4 

Lettuces,  per  score. .    1  o —  2  o 

Mushrooms,   p.  pott,   i  o —  2  o 

Onions,  per  bunch  . .    . .  —  06 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  , .   o  4 —  o  6 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 

—   black  Turnip,  do.    ..   —  06 

Shallots,  per  lb.       ..  o  6—  .. 

Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  .. 

Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..   1  o —  2  o 

bushel       . .         . .    4  o —  7  o     Turnips,  p.  bun.     .  .  o  4 —  o  6 

Polatos — Early  Shaws,  Sos.  to  gar.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s. 

to  140s.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iooj.  to  120^.  do.;  Early  Dons, 

120s.  to  140J.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


0—30 
3-  1  6 

1  3 —  2  o 

0  6 —  o  9 

2  o —  6  o 

1  O 2    O 

O3—IO 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o 
Dahlias,  per  doz.  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Gardenias,  p.  doz,  ..  3  o —  6  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


sprays 


..—06 
16—30 

Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
3  oto  5  o 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3to  o  6 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz,  1  6 —  4  o 

—  outdoor,  do...  04 —  o  9 
Stephanotis,    per    12 


Asters,  per  doz. 
Begonias  p.  doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia     ..     do.     9  o — 18  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.   12  o — 30  o 

,,     viridis  . .     do.  12  o — 24  o 

Fuchsia         ..p.  doz.  4  o — 12  o 


Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .  do. 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .  do. 

Petunias        ..  do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .  do. 


o —  6  o 

s.  a  s.  d. 

4  o—  8  o 
30—50 
30—90 
30—60 

2  6 —  5  o 


RUSSIA  MATS.  — A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1005.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  8oi.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50J., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20s,,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  ol  Mats. at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


UUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     AND     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  07,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C, 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their   system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.     Estimates 
on  application. 

To  Florists. 

FOR  SALE,  a  No.  3  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR 
BOILER  (by  Lynch),  with  Furnace  Fittings,  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Prtce^sios.  To  be  seen  on  the  Ashford  Nursery,  Ashford, 
Middlesex. 

Mr.   T-  W.  CHAMBERLAINE,  66,  Marylebonc  Road,  London. 


TTiOR     SALE,    large     GLASS     ROOF,    suitable    for 

JL        Greenhouse  purposes,  80  feet   by  20  feet ;  together  with  Boiler 
and  a  large  quantity  of  4-inch  Piping. 

Apply  at  the  People's  Hall,  272,  Whitcchapcl  Road,  E.,  where  the 
above  may  be  seen  any  day. 


w 


ANTED,    near     London,    several    well-heated 

PLANT-HOUSES;  the  Glass  of  a  Gentleman's  Garden  would 
FLORIST,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  on  long  Lease,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  DWELLING-HOUSE,  with  a  Jew  Greenhouses, 
and  One  or  Two  Acres  of  Land  attached. 

Apply,    stating    full   particulars,   to    JOHN    COWAN    and    CO., 
Dromore,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

EIGHT     ACRES    of   ARABLE    LAND    to    LET, 
suitable    for     Gardening,  close    to    Railway   Station,    Bishop 
Stortford;  with  or  without  Two  Cottages. 

D.    NEWTON,  Engineer,  Bishop  Stortford.  


To  Market  Gardeners,  Seedsmen,  Greengrocers, 

PUBLICANS,  &c. 

COUNTRY  PUBLIC,  with  MARKET  GARDEN 
and  GREENGROCERY  BUSINESS  attached.  Premises 
comprise  10  Rooms,  Stabling  for  five  Horses,  Piggeries,  Sheds,  large 
Garden,  Yard,  and  3  Acres  of  Land.  Rent  for  whole,  Z18.  ,£180  in- 
cludes Furniture,  Fixtures,  Utensils  in  Trade,  Goodwill,  and  every- 
thing. Trade,  £50  monthly.  Must  be  sold  immediately. 
A.  B  ,  Post  Office,  South  Mims,  Barnet. 


Important.— To  Florists  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a 
FLORIST'S  BUSINESS,  situated  in  one  or  the  leading 
thoroughfares  near  Grosvenor  Square.  There  is  a  large  Conservatory 
on  the  roof,  Heated  with  Hot-water.  The  Shop  is  commodious,  plate- 
glass  front,  and  fitted  with  every  convenience.  Rent,  £125;  ,£75  is 
let  off. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq  ,  Solicitor, 
10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


Borough  of  Kendal. 

SEWAGE  IRRIGATED   LANDS,  and    DESIRABLE  GRAZING 
and  ACCOMMODATION  FARM. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  for  a  term  of  Seven  Years, 
commencing  in  the  Spring  of  1874,  all  that  desirable  GRAZING, 
STOCK,  and  ACCOMMODATION  FARM,  called  WATHF1ELD, 
together  with  the  SEWAGE  IRRIGATED  LANDS,  forming  part 
thereof,  containing  altogether  64a.  ye.  6p.,  and  situate  immediately 
adjoining  the  thriving  Town  o(  Kendal. 

The  portion  of  the  above  Farm  which  is  irrigated  by  gravitation  is 
well  calculated  for  a  large  Market  Garden,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Railway  mid  [o  the  Town  of  Kendal,  the  produce  would  he  readily 
and  advantageously  disposed  of. 

Conditions  of  Letting  may  be  seen,  and  further  particulars  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  Mr.  J.  BANKS,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  100.  Highgate, 
Kendal,  who  will  receive  sealed  Proposal*  (which  must  be  endorsed 
"Tender  for  Wathneld"),  up  to  SATURDAY,  October  35  next. 

THOMAS  HARRISON,  Town  Clerk. 

Kendal,  September  32,  1873. 


Enfield  and  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  FARM. 
rP  O  BE  LET,  on  a  yearly  Tenancy,  from  September  29 

J-  neu,  BUSH  HILL  PARK  FARM,  comprising  about  317  Acres, 
with  Farm  Homestead  and  Buildings  thereon. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  CLUTTON,  o,  Whitehall 
Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 

r~PO~BE~DiSPOSED  OF,  a  well-established  and"  pro- 

X.  Citable  SEED  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  a  leading  provincial  town  (containing  about  aoo.coo  inhabitants). 
Present  Proprietor  retiring  in  consequence  ol  old  age  Shop  and 
Premises  are  of  first-rate  character,  and  held  on  a  desirable  Lease. 

The  Business  may  be  easily  extended,  and  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  an  active  and  judicious  person  possessing  a  moderate  capital 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Trade.     Reference  to 

NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Barbican,  London,  E. 

Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 
r~PO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL  of 

-»-  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newineton,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  ieet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water :  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation, 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  lor 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
t'i  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C. 

Tb~tne~Trade. 

UALES    of    FRUIT    TREES,    ROSES,     SHRUBS. 

O  and  all  kinds  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  are  held  EVERY 
WEEK  at  KETTELWELL'S  ROOMS,  22,  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  W.C.  Entries  to  be  sent  in  before  Wednesday  in  each  week 
to  the  Auctioneer. 

H.  M.   KETTELWELL,  22.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


W 


Royal  Dramatic  College 

(WOKING  STATION,  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY). 

ABRAHAM    AND    SON,    of     the    Goldsworth 

Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey,  are  instructed  by  the  Council 
of  the  above  Institution  to  SELL  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  about  FIVE  HUNDRED  RHODODEN- 
DRONS (Hybrid),  most  of  them  very  handsome  Specimens,  from  4  to 
5  (ect,  and  as  much  through  ;  some  KALMIA  LATIFOLlA, 
AZALEAS,  &c,  all  with  good  balls  of  earth.  Alterations  in  the 
Grounds  being  contemplated,  these  will  be  surplus  plants. 

All  communications  for  prices  or  other  particulars,  addressed  to  the 
Nursery,  will  have  prompt  attention.  The  plants  can  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  Custodian  of  the  College. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


Sale  No.  4080.  -  Camellias  from   Ghent,  and  Bulbs 

from  HOLLAND. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  on 
MONDAY,  October  6,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  some  splen- 
did specimen  CAMELLIAS,  just  arrived  from  Ghent ;  and  an 
importation  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
BULBS,  just  arrived  from  Holland. 
Un  view  the  morning  ot  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY  during 
OCTOBER,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  Consignments 
of  first  class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES  NARCISSUS, 
and  other  BULBS,  arriving  every  week  from  well-known  Farms 
in  Holland. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  4083.-Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  October  9,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an 
importation  of  CATTLEYA  SUPERBA  and  ONCIDIUM  LAN- 
CEANUM;  several  Collections  of  Established  ORCHIDS,  Speci- 
men CAMELLIAS,  and  other  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS;  and  a 
consignment  of  BULBS  from  Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. ^^^ 


Hartley  Wintney,  Wlnchfleld,  Hants, 

One  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Winchfield  Station  (London  and  South- 
western Railway). 
MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Shilling  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  8,  and  two  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  each  day  punctually, 
several  Acres  of  excellent  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  hand- 
some specimen  Wellingtonias,  8  feet  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  8  Ieet ; 
Irish  Yews,  6  feet ;  Taxus  erecta,  5  feet ;  Araucarias,  Thuja  Lobbii, 
T.  americana,  fine  Tree  Box,  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Spruce 
and  Scotch  Fir,  3  feet;  about  15,000  Larch,  3%  feet;  Common  and 
oval-leaved  Privet,  Beech,  Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  Limes, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  fine  Pyramidal  and  Trained  Fruit  Trees,  a  fine 
Collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  with  quantities  of  Tiees  and 
Shrubs  of  fine  growth  for  producing  an  immediate  effect.  Every 
specimen  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  removal,  as  will  be  shown  at 
the  time  ol  sale.  Also  a  quantity  of  SEAKALE  and  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS. 

Catalogues    on    the   Premises,   or  of   the    Auctioneer,    Goldworth 
Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey.  ^ 


Edgware,  N.W., 

Ten  minutes' walk  from  the  Edgware  Station  on  the  Edgware  and 

Highgate  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

CLEARANCE  SALE  of  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  to  those 

ENGAGED  in  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  HUMBERT  and  COX  have  received 
instructions  from  the  Proprietor,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  the  Whitchurch  Rectory,  Edgware,  on  WEDNESDAY 
and  THURSDAY,  October  Sand  o,  commencing  at  izo'Clock  pre- 
cisely on  each  day,  the  VALUABLE  SURPLUS  STOCK, comprising 
well-grown  specimens,  transplanted  in  the  Autumn  of  1871,  of  hand- 
some LAWN  TREES,  including  among  numerous  choice  and  rare 
varieties,  Picca  Nordmanniana,  grandis,  Lowii,  nobilis  and  magnifica. 
of  from  4  to  10  feet  high  ;  a  splendid  Collection  of  CONIFER.*:  and 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  and  TREES,  of  very  healthy  growth, 
including  among  numerous  varieties,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  Abies  Mcnziesii ;  also  choice  Flowering  Trees,  finest  named 
hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons;  also  FRUIT  TREES,  including 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ;  also  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of 
remarkably  healthy  growth,  and  embracing  all  the  newest  and  choicest 
varieties  ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  the  choicest  ORCHIDS  and  speci- 
men GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  Camellias,  Azaleas; 
choicest  Greenhouse  Ferns,  embracing  Tree  Ferns  and  other  rare 
specimens  ;  100  Cyclamen  persicum  ;  also  elegant  specimens  of  Yuccas, 
Buonaparteas,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  &c,  all  in  excellent  condition  for 
moving. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
at  the  place  of  Sale  ;  County  ChronieU  Office,  15,  Duke  Street,  London 
Bridge;  Press  Office,  Barnet;  and  of  Messrs.  HUMBERT  AND  COX, 
land  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  88,  St  James's  Street,  London,  S.W  , 
and  Watford,  Herts. ^_ 

Re  Smith .  Deceased.— To  Gentlemen,  Florists,  and 

OTHERS. 
ACTON   GREEN,  TURNHAM  GREEN,  near  the  Railway  Station. 

MR.  J.  S.  GOMME  is  instructed  by  the  Executors  to 
S  B  I.  L  by  AUCTION.on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  THURSDAY 

ik  \i.  I.n-  0,  at  11    for  13  o'Clock    precisely,  all    the  STOVE  and 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  comprising  4*  Eucharis  ama*onicn,  45 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Roses  in  Pots,  Cyclamen,  Cnllas,  1'oinirttins, 
Kpiphyllum,  Bouvarditis,  Stephanotis,  and  numerous  other  Plants; 
also  the  capital  Live  and  Dead  Stock  and  Implements  in  Trade 
appertaining  to  a  Florist  and  Market  Gardener. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  on  the  ('remises,  and  at  the  Offices  o 
the  Auctioneer  and  Market  Garden  Valuer,  16,  Southampton  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  FURNITURE  will  be  SOLD  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  8th. 


October  4,   1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

PRELIMINARY     NOTICE     of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  to  be  conducted  by  PROTHEROE  WD   MORRIS  - 
OCTOBER  20,  31,    M,    and    *&— THE    LOUGHTQN    BRANCH 

NURSERY,  Loughton,  Essex,  bv  order  of  Mr  W  Paul, 
01    rO]  i  R    n.     t,   --'.    tod  m.— THE  WONERSH  NURSERIES, 

near  Guildford,  by  order  of  Messrs  Vim  &  Son.  _ 

OCTUUER  24  imd.^-ARKORK-l  I'M  GROUNDS,  Leamington,  by 

order  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co,  _ 

01    rOBER   .-;  and  a&— EXOTIC  NURSERY,  1  ooling,  by  order  of 

OCTOBER  20 and 30.— THE  NURSERY,  Hornscy,  N.,  by  order  of 

OCTOBER  sof  30,  31.  and  NOYEMBER  i.— THE  NURSERIES, 
Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  bv  order  of  Mr.  G.  Clarke. 

NOVEMBER   ;,   j,  and   =,  — G  Rt  >u.UBR  1  DGE   N  URSER1ES,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  by  order  of  Mi  G,  Hollanby. 

•sn\  h  MliEK   j  and  4—THE   RECTORY   NURSERY,    East   Dul- 
wich.by  orderof  Mr.  I    Wellcr. 

SO\  EMBER  5— THE  NURSERY,  Putney,  S.W.,  by  order  of  Mr. 
S.  Mahood. 

Nl    \  !   M  BER  6  and   7.— THE   NURSERIES,   Eltham,  by  order  of 
Mr.    1  oJman, 

NOV]  MBER  10  to  15.— THE  N  URSER1ES,  Tooting.S.W.,  by  order 
of  Messrs.  Rolhsson  &  Suns. 

■-."'.  1  MBER   17,  iS.  and  19.— THE  FILLEBROOK    NURSERY, 
Leytonstone.  E. ,  bv  order  of  Mr.  A.  Protheroe- 

1   MM  ■•!>  —  1  111.  NURSERIES,  SOUTHGATE,  by  order 
■?(  Messrs.  Cuthbert. 
Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Catalogues  of  any  of  the  above  Sales 

arc  requested  to  furnish  names  and  addresses,  with  stamps  to    defray 
to  the  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 
Nil-  -lor     lull     particulars     of     the     SALES     sec    P      IND     Ms 

OCTOBER  REGIS1  ER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 

FARMS,    FLORIST,    and    SEED   BUSINESSES    to    be    LET    or 


Mottinsham  Nursery, 

Near  CHISLEHURST  and   ELTHAM,  Kl  N  l 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  George  Clarke  to  SELL  by  AUCTIt'N, 
on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  MONDAY,  October  6,  and  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  being  required  for  building  purposes, 
the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  is  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  being  carefully  prepared  for  transplanting, 
comprising  about  40,000  Evergreen  and  Coniferous  Shrubs,  varying, 
all  sizes,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  assortment;  io,coo  Rhododen- 
drons, 2000  Fruit  Trees,  3500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  of  the 
leading  kinds. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  ; 
Of  Mr.  GEORGE  CLARKE,  the  Nursery,  Streatham  Place,  Brixton 
II, li,  S  W   ;  and  ol  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.B  -Trains  from  London  by  Soulh-Eastern  Railway  run  fre- 
quently to  Eltham  and  Chislehurst  Stations,  which  arc  near  the  place 
of  Sale. 


The  Woodbury  Park  Nursery, 

Near  ST.   IOHNS  CHURCH,  LONDON    ROAO,  TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr  Rumbold  lo  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises  as  above,  on  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
October  q,  10,  and  II,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  without 
reserve,  an  extensive  and  valuable  COLLECTION  of  NURSERY 
STOCK,  embracing  varied  assortments  of  Evergreen,  Coniferous, 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs  of  different  sizes,  carefully  prepared  for  trans- 
planting ;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Koscs,  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees, 
in  great  variety,  &c 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
of  Mr.  JOHN  CHARLTON,  Summervalc  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Yaluers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Hornsey  Lane,  Hornsey.-Sunnysirie  Road  Nursery. 
A  I  ESSRS.  FROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  directed 

•IVJL  bv  Mr.  Downing  to  offer  for  unreserved  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY.  October  8.  at  12 
o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  assortment  of  NU  RSERY  STOCK,  com- 
IpLce  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  500  Limes,  and  other 
"rnamental  Trees;  a  quantity  of  Fruit  Trees,  viz.,  Apples,  Pears, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  4c. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Yaluers,  Stc,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Frindsbury,  near  Strood. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
IMPORTANTto  GENTLEMEN, NURSERYMEN, and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Miss  Beadle  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Nursery,  Frindsbury',  near  Strood,  Kent,  on  M.I  >N  DAY, 
October  13,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  Valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  a  great  number  ol  handsomely  grown 
specimen  Coniferre  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  ;  also  8000  Common 
laurels,  5000  Box  in  variety,  1000  Aucubas,  Sweet   Bays,  Phillyreas, 

<.  Privet,  and  numerous  others;  likewise  a  quantity  of 
Standard  Plums  and  Apples,  &c. 

viewed  the  Saturday  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  un  the  Premises ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leyton- 
stone. Essex,  E. 


Enfield. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr  f.  B.  Butterfield  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Baker  Street  Nursery,  Enlield, 
Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  October  13,  and  two  following  days,  at 
11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  a  very  large  quantity  of  beauti- 
fully grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  1000  specimen  Ever- 
green and  Coniferas  Shrubs,  10,000  fine  Laurels,  2000  bushy  Aucubas, 
2000  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  1500  Rhododen- 
drons of  sorts,  1500  Chinese  and  American  Arbor-vit^,  and  many 
thousands  of  other  choice  Shrubs  ;  ioooextra  fine  Limes, and 


other  Ornamental  Trees  ;  50C0  clean  grown  Fruit  Trees,  1500  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Roses,  of  the  best  varieties,  some  fine  Double  Camellias, 
chiefly  white  varieties. 


May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Sussex.— Maresfleld,  near  Uckfield. 

To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Woodlands  Nursery,  Mares- 
tield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  on  TUESDAY,  October  14,  and  two 
following  days,  at  1 1  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  a  quantity  of 
unusually  handsome  SPECIMEN  CONIFERS,  comprising  splendid 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  14  feet,  fine  ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  8  to  20 
feet;  Cupressus,  Thuia  Lobbn',Taxodium,Thujopsis, Thujas,  Piceas  ; 
Abies  and  Pinus  of  sorts;  transplanted  SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  5 
feet,  extra  tine;  also  a  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  PRIVET  and 
THORNS,  &c.  ;  a  very  choice  Collection  of  Ornamental  and  Park 
TREES:  a  beautiful  assortment  of  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  con- 
sisting of  a  quantity  of  common  Laurels,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus, 
Weymouth  Pines,  Portugal  Laurels,  Standard  Gold  and  Silver 
Hollies ;  a  fine  collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  together 
wiiha  Quantity  of  CLEMATIS,  IVIES,  1ASMINUMS,  HONEY- 
SUCKLES, BIGNONIAS,  VIRGINIAN  CREEPERS,  Sec. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  (Sunday  excepted)  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  00  the  Premises,  and  of  trie  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers.  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Beading. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Everest  &  Sons  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Alexandra  Nursery,  London 
Koad,  Reading,  Berks,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  16 
and  17,  1873,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  each  day,  a  large  portion 
of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  Ever- 
greens and  Conifers,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome  specimens; 
also  a  capital  assortment  of  smaller  Shrubs,  comprising  7000  Spruce 
Firs,  2  to  4  feet ;  3000  Common  Laurels  ;  bushy  English  Yews,  aj£  to 
3  feet ;  also  fine  named  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  ;  likewise  a  great 
number  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees. 

May  be  viewed  a  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


M 


Highgate,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 

ESSRS.  FROTHEROE    and    MORRIS    are 


instructed  by  Messrs.  W.  Culbush  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Highgate  Nurseries,  Highgate,  N., 
on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  October  17  and  18,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day,  many  thousands  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Mil:  l  BS,  all  transplanted  within  two  years,  consisting  of  Laurus- 
tinus, well  set;  Aucubas,  Sweet  Bays,  Arbutus,  and  the  usual 
assortmt  nt  ;  also  some  handsome  Specimen  C0N1  EERS  and  EVER- 
GREENS of  perfect  proportions,  adapted  for  immediate  effect ; 
Weeping  and  Pictorial  TKEES,  choice  Dwarf  ROSES,  in  pots  for 
forcing;  Hardy  CLIMBING  and  TRAILING  PLANTS,  in  pots ; 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  1  REES  ;  also  some  surplus  GREENHOUSI 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  Ericas,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  various  hall 
and  quarter  spi-omen  Hard  wooded  Plains,  sonic  hundreds  of  the  new 
LAPANESE  PRIMULA,  &c 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  at  the  1'inchley  Nurseries,  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers  1  Leytonstone,  Essex,  F,. 


T/i  XTENSIVE  SALE  of  over  4,000.000  TREES  and 
-i   SHRUBS,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  in  splendid  condition  for 
planting,  in  2028  Lots,  at  [OHN  STEWART  AND  SONS'  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,   Broughty   Ferry,   near   Dundee,  on    OCTOBER   7,   8, 
and  9,  at  10  o'Clock  forenoon.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application 
J.  S.   MARSHALL,  Auctioneer,  Dundee. 


Burton,  near  Lancaster. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    ESTABLISHED    ORCHIDS,    RARE 
STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  FERNS,  &c. 

MR.  H.  C.  WALTON  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  he  has  received  instructions  from  the  Executors  of  the  late 
James  Carden,  Esq..  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  residence  of  the 
deceased,  Mansion  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  o.  commencing  at  ia  o'Clock  noon  to  a  minute,  the  entire 
well-known  COLLECTION  of  RARE  and  CHOICE  EXOTIC 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  very  fine  Specimens,  in  splendid  condition. 
Among  other  prizeable  varieties  may  be  named  : — 
AF.RIDES  VEITCHI I— splendid  plant,  out   of  the    Manley   Hall 

Collection. 
L/ELIA  PURPURATA— grand  plant ;  had  upwards  of  30  blooms 

on  in  Tune  last. 
CYPRLPEDIUM   DAYANUM— fine  plant. 
„  V1LLOSUM— fine  plant. 

PHAL/ENOPSI5  G  RAN  1)1  FLORA-good  plant. 
CATTLEYA  EXOMENSIS— good  plant. 
COCOS  WEDELLIANA— stem  2  feet  in  height,  altogether  5  feet 

6  inches. 
CYCAS  REVOLUTA— 5  feet  by  8  feet. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARIEGATA-6  feet  by  4  feet. 
ANTHURIUM     SCHERZERIANUM— grand     specimen,    broad 

variety. 
GLEICHENIA  RUPESTRIS— 3  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches. 

,.  HECISTOPHYlLA—  3  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches. 

ADIANTUM    FARLEY ENSE— I  foot  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches. 
CROTON  VARIEGATUM— 5  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  ;   &c. 
Also  a  PLANT   VAN,  in   capital   order;    size,    t6   feet  by   7   feet 
7  inches  ;  made  to  carry  by  road  or  rail. 

Mansion  House,  Burton,  is  distant  one  mite  from  the  Burton  and 
Holme  Station,  and  four  miles  from  Carnforth  Junction,  both  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Line.  Borwick  Station,  on  the  Midland 
Line,  is  distant  three  miles. 

Catalogues  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  shortly  before  the 
date  of  Sale,  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer,  Fishcrgate,  Preston  ;  or 
to  the  Gardener,  Mr.  JAMES  CROMEIE,  Mansion  House,  Burton, 
who  will  also  show  the  Plants  to  intending  purchasers, 


The  Nurseries,  Hertford,  Herts. 


MESSRS.  JACKSON  and  SON  are  instructed  by 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co.  to  SELL,  on  the  Premises.  North 
Road,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  October  22  and  23,  at 
is  o'Clock  each  day  punctually,  SEVERAL  ACRES  ol  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK,  the  ground  being  required  for  other  purposes, 
consisting  of  10,000  Spruce  Firs,  25,000  Larch,  2o,coo  Hornbeam. 
10,000  Laurels,  20,000  Hazel,  12,000  Evergreen  Privet,  Spanish  and 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Birch,  Oaks,  Sec;  also  fine  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Wellingtomas,  Irish  and  Common  Yews,  American  and 
Siberian  Arbor-vitEes,  &c,  the  whole  being  well  grown  and  in  a 
fine  state  for  removal. 

On  view  two  days  previous.  Catalogues  on  the  Premises  ;  of  Mr 
JACKSON,  Auctioneer  and  Appraiser,  Hitchin,  Baldock,  and  Roy 
ston  ;  and  of  Messrs.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Land  Agents,  Hertford, 
Ware,  and  Bishop  Stanford. 


Important   Sale   of  the   Remainder  of  the 

OLD-ESTABLISHED  BROADMOOR  HERD. 

MR,  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  October?  (1  o'Clock), at  Bourton-on- the- Water, 
Gloucestershire,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  extensive  and  OLD- 
ESTABLISHED  HERD  of  PUREBRED  SHORTHORNS,  bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Game.  This  Sale  will  comprise  about  Sixty 
Head  of  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls,  that  have  been  bred  with 
great  care  and  attention  by  the  late  Proprietor  during  the  last  half 
century,  from  well-known  Stocks  and  crossed  with  high  class  Bulls 
from  celebrated  Herds.  The  Young  Stock  are  chiefly  by  Mr.  Booth's 
Royal  Benedict  (27,348),  Mr.  Peel's  Buccaneer  (25,603),  of  the  Bliss 
family,  and  Mr.  Pawlett's  Ranger,  of  the  Fame  tribe.  Included  in  the 
Sde  are  Eighteen  Heifers  by  Royal  Benedict ;  the  Seven  Lots  by  this 
Bull  at  the  Sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Herd  last  May  averaged 
£136  7s.,  and,  excepting  One  Lot,  all  left  England.  The  stock  now 
offered  does  not  include  animals  in  show  condition,  but  many  of  them 
are  of  such  perfect  symmetry  and  fine  quality  they  might  readily  be 
prepared  for  exhibition.  The  Cows  are  young  and  excellent  Milkers  ; 
the  Heifers  particularly  good,  and  like  the  Cows  mostly  forward  in 
calf;  indeed,  the  whole  Stock  is  of  such  general  excellence  and  uni< 
formity  as  rarely  comes  before  the  Public. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langnam  Place,  London,  W. 


Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle. 

IMPORTANT    SALE  of   SHORTHORNS. 

MR.  STRAFFORD  begs  to  Announce  that  he  is 
instructed  by  James  Fawcett,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  on  THURSDAY,  October  9  nextL 
SIXTY  HEAD  of  very  superior  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of 
Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers,  which  have  been  long  and  carefully  bred, 
many  of  them  emanating  from  good  old  Princess  blood,  and  by  first- 
class  Bulls;  of  late  these  have  been  of  the  choice  Kirklevington, 
Duchess,  Cambridge  Rose,  and  Oxford  families,  the  one  now  in 
service  is  the  8th  Duke  of  York  (28,480),  by  the  4th  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale,  and  from  one  of  Col.  Gunter's  best  Duchesses.  This  first-class 
Sire  traces  on  both  sides  from  that  marvellous  Cow  "  Duchess  66th," 
whose  progeny  have  attained  a  fame  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
Shorthorns.  Amongst  the  Cows  and  Heilers  will  be  found  some 
valuable  animals,  such  as  Seraphina  iqth,  descended  from  Sera- 
phina  7th,  whose  two  daughters  sold  for  400  guineas  at  Mr. 
Lawford's  sale  in  1864;  Diana,  of  the  Dido  tribe,  bought  at  Mr. 
Adkin's  Sale  in  1868  for  120  guineas  ;  Princely,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Princess  Victoria,  bred  from  Sir  C.  Knightley's  stock;  as  well  as 
others  from  Mr.  Maynard's  and  such  eminent  breeders.  Mr. 
Strafford  can,  therefore,  with  confidence  invite  the  attention  of 
purchasers  to  animals  so  well  bred  and  desirable. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
FAWCETT,  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle;  or  of  Mr  STRAFFORD, 
13,  Euston  Square,  London. 


Palace  Farm,  Bromley,  Kent. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  choice  and  exceedingly  well-selected 
MILCH  COWS  and  several  useful  HORSES. 

MESSRS.  HARDS  and  VAUGHAN  are  instructed 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  THURSDAY,  October  q, 
at  1  o'Clock,  a  well-bred  YOUNG  BULL  and  SEVENTY-ONE 
YOUNG  DAIRY  COWS,  capital  Milkers  (about  30  in  calf), 
chiefly  Shorthorns,  in  fine  healthy  breeding  condition,  and  in  good 
profit.  The  cattle  are  of  great  substance  and  beauty,  and  famed 
throughout  the  county,  and  present  one  of  the  most  attractive  collec- 
tions of  Shorthorns  that  has  ever  been  offered  tor  sale. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  bad  of  Messrs.  LATTER  and 
WILLEI'T,  Solicitors,  Bromley;  or  of  Messrs.  HARDS  and 
VAUGHAN,  Auctioneers  and  Land  Agents,  62,  Moorgate  Street, 
City,  E.C.  ;  and  Greenwich,  Kent. 


T^HE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 

J-  IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  of  every  kind  are 
EXECUTED  by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain   the    Hon.    K.    R.    BEST,  at   the   Offices  of    the    Company, 

■,    Whitehall    H.L.e,    London.   S.W. 


"1  HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 

Labourers'  cottages,  &c. 

Directors. 


{ohn  Clutton,  Esq. 
rredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  01  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R,  II  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlord*,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plana  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate   Westminster,  S.W. 

REIGATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  at  which  Prizes  are  offered  for  Poultry 
and  Rabbits  (Open  to  All  England),  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  December  9  and  10. 

Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  of  the  Assistant 


Lists  Ol  Frizes  ana  tforms  01  Entry  may 
Secretary,  WILTuN   AUCKLAND,  Chi 


rch  Street,  Reigate. 


UM1THFIELD     CLUB    FAT     CATTLE     SHOW. 

O  1873.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  arc  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„      B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in   Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „      G.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      H.   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  ClOSE  NOVEMBER  1. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre 
tary  at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithficld  Club  Snow." 


Cije^grkdtoal^a^etk, 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1873. 

IT  appears  from  Mr.  Donnelly's  Report  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
that  there  are  in  Ireland  this  year  8828  fewer 
horses,  83,003  more  cattle,  218,790  more  sheep, 
and  346,327  fewer  pigs  than  there  were  in  1S72. 
At  ,£8  per  horse,  £6  10s.  for  the  average  price  of 
cattle,  22s.  per  sheep,  and  25^.  per  pig,  there  is  a 
total  increase  of  value  in  live  stock  of  something 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  In  the 
acreage  of  the  several  crops  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  decrease  of  217,154  acres — viz.,  56,850 
fewer  acres  in  Wheat,  114,620  fewer  acres  in 
Oats,  735  fewer  acres  in  Bere  and  Rye,  88,589 
fewer  acres  in  Potatos,  11,389  fewer  acres  in 
Cabbage,  and  6795  fewer  acres  in  Vetches  and 
Rape  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
11,175  acres  of  Barley,  1051  acies  of  Beans  and 
Peas,  1 193  acres  of  Turnips,  3350  acres  of  Man- 
gels, 418  acres  of  Carrots,  &c,  7440  acres  of 
Flax,  and  37,210  acres  of  meadow  and  Clover. 
The  extent  under  crops  altogether  is  5,270,159 
acres,  or  217,154  acres  less  than  last  year.  In 
grass  there  are  10,420,695  acres,  or  174,580  acres 
more  than  last  year.  There  are  13,474  acres  in 
bare  fallow,  4930  less  than  in  1872  ;  and  323,783 
acres  of  wood  and  plantation,  \vith4,297,582  acres 
of  bog  and  waste — making  a  total  of  20,325,693 
acres  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  large  rivers,  lakes, 
and  tideways. 

On  an  examination  of  the  Tables  for  several 
years  we  see  that  Wheat  is  gradually  decreasing. 
Oats  also  are  rather  diminishing  in  extent. 
Barley,  somewhat  variable  in  extent,  is  on  the 
whole  maintaining  its  acreage.  Potatos  are  dimi- 
nishing in  extent.  The  cultivation  of  Turnips 
and  other  green  crops  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing. 
Flax  has  considerably  diminished  :  meadow  and 
Clover  have  increased.  In  live  stock  there 
has  been  an  almost  constant  diminution  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  number  of  the  horses,  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  a  variable  number  of  pigs. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  Subject  of  Weeds 
that  Mr.  Donnelly's  report  is  especially  inter- 
esting ;  and  his  urgency  here  has  quite  as  much 
fitness  and  importance  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
as  the  other.  Quoting  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Prof. 
Buckman,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Dr. 
Macaulay,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Wynne,  and  other 
writers — the   Rural    Cyclopadia,    the    Agnail- 
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tural  Gazette,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society \  and  other  publications- 
bringing  his  efforts  to  bear  on  all  the  pos- 
sible authorities,  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
downwards — the  Judges,  the  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society  of  Ireland,  the  County 
Surveyors,  the  Grand  Juries  of  Counties,  the 
Chairmen  of  Railway  Companies,  the  Education 
Commissioners,  local  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
others— he  has  sought  to  impress  on  those  who 
teach  the  young,  or  direct  the  public  service,  or 
patronise  the  interests  of  tenant-farmers,  the 
immense  personal,  local,  national  loss  that  arises 
from  the  permission  of  weed  growth  in  gardens, 
fields,  roadsides,  and  waste  places. 

The  secretaries  of  the  National  Education 
Commission  say  that  their  inspectors  will  be 
directed  to  see  that  instruction  shall  be  given  to 
the  half  million  children  attending  National 
Schools  as  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  all 
weeds  found  on  the  farms  of  their  parents,  or  the 
highways  adjacent  thereto.  The  officers  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  who  superintend 
the  education  of  70,000  children  in  Ireland, 
make  a  similar  engagement.  The  secre- 
tary to  the  Poor-law  Board  makes  a  similar 
promise  for  all  workhouse  children.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society, 
the  North-East  Agricultural  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  having  jurisdiction  over  landed  estates, 
the  judges  of  the  land — all  have  brought  what 
influence  they  can  exert  to  bear  and  yet  weeds 
grow. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  country  for  weeds,"  says  Dr. 
Macaulay.  "  I  saw  two  men  in  a  field  with  scythes 
mowing  down  Ragwort.  Had  the  Ragwort  been  sown 
as  a  crop  it  could  hardly  have  been  closer,  so  as  actually 
to  be  mown  with  scythes.  Is  it  used  as  fodder  for  any 
Irish  animal  ?  I  suspect  it  was  only  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion of  the  miserable  state  of  the  agriculture  too  common 
in  Ireland.  The  amount  of  weeds  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Fields  and  roadsides  are  alike  neglected,  and  weeds  help 
to  keep  Ireland  green,  but  poor.  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  direct  loss  to  Ireland  from 
weeds  is  above  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  I  have 
heard  the  loss  estimated  at  nearly  double  that  amount." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Macaulay  on 
"  a  tour  of  observation  in  Ireland  in  1872  ;  "  and 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Wynne  contributes  to  the  same 
body  of  testimony,  sending  a  list  of  32  separate 
species  found  on  a  single  row  of  Turnips  in  a 
field  five  miles  from  Belfast.  Surely  there  never 
was  a  more  vigorous  raid  against  a  national 
enemy  than  this  which  poor  Mr.  Donnelly 
seems  unavailingly  to  direct. 

The  unchecked  growth  of  weeds  is  still  un- 
happily permitted  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  :  How  is  it  to  be  put  down  ?  We  receive 
continually  questions  :— How  am  I  to  get  rid  of 
Couch-grass?  how  of  Coltsfoot  ?  how  of  Thistles? 
There  is  no  trick  or  contrivance  that  will  avail. 
It  is  to  be  done  by  industry  and  hard  work. 
If  a  people  are  listless  and  dislike  hard  work,  it 
will  inevitably  appear  in  the  condition  of  their 
fields  ;  and  that,  we  fear,  is  the  only  explanation 
possible  of  the  condition  of  Irish  plough-land  as 
a  whole.  The  climate  will  not  account  for  weeds, 
it  will  rather  account  for  luxuriant  crop  growth, 
which  would  keep  down  weeds.  We  hope  Mr. 
Donnelly  will  continue  his  exertions  ;  we  are 
the  better  for  them  here  as  well  as  there  ;  and  if 
he  continues  to  urge  upon  his  agricultural  readers 
the  actual  trial  of  but  a  single  acre,  cleared  at 
whatever  cost  of  hoeing,  in  every  field  of  corn,  he 
will  at  length  convince  us  all.  Meanwhile,  he 
quotes  the  results  of  experiments  of  this  kind 
reported  by  old  writers — the  unweeded  acre  pro- 
ducing 18  bush.,  the  six  weeded  acres  producing 
22^  bush,  per  acre  ;  the  unweeded  acre  pro- 
ducing 13  bush.,  the  produce  of  the  weeded  being 
28  bush.';  6  acres  weeded  yielding  37  bush,  each, 
six  unweeded,  17  apiece.  Let  every  child  be 
taught  to  urge  a  single  acre  only  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  small  farmer  from  under  whose  roof 
he  comes  to  school,  and  some  conviction 
must  at  length  be  forced  upon  even  lazy  and 
unwilling  minds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  increased  produce  would  easily  pay  the 
school  bill  for  all  Ireland  ;  and  there  is  many  a 
farmer  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  too,  who 
might  educate  his  children  out  of  the  profit 
accruing  from  a  more  diligent  use  of  hoes  and 
fallow  implements. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  is  quoted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Donnelly's  report  as  having  given 
it  for  his  opinion,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Belfast  last  year,  that  we  ought  to  carry  out 


the  sentence  which  an  old  Scotch  law  pro- 
nounced, and  declare  any  one  to  be  a  traitor 
who  poisons  the  Queen's  land  with  weeds. 


There  was   a   fair  supply  of  English  Wheat 

at  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  and  a  decline  of  2s. 
a  quarter  took  place  in  price.  On  Wednesday  the 
market  was  again  dull,  and  the  reduction  of  Monday 

was  maintained. In  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

trade  was  slow,  and  prices  not  higher  ;  and  again  on 
Thursday  trade  was  very  dull,  and  many  lots  remained 
unsold. 

We  learn,  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  that 

the  prize  in  the  class  of  Potato  ploughs  and  diggers 
has  been  awarded  by  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  to  Messrs.  Corbett  and 
Peele,  of  the  Perseverance  Ironworks,  Shrewsbury, 
who  are  also  commended  for  their  double  mould-board 
Potato  plough  fitted  with  revolving  forks. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  Metropolitan 

Dairymen's  Association,  held  in  the  lower  room  of 
the  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  raising  the  price  of  milk,  Mr.  E.  C.  Tis- 
dall,  who  was  in  the  chair,  explained  the  origin  of 
the  Association,  and  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  price  of  milk,  said  that  dairymen  are  now 
required  to  carry  round  the  milk  in  cans  to  the  different 
houses,  because  they  could  not  get  their  servants  up  in 
time  to  fetch  the  milk  themselves.  They  are  also 
expected  to  give  more  credit.  They  are  also  put  to 
more  expense  in  consequence  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
imposed  on  them  by  Act  of  Parliament — the  farmer 
requires  a  higher  price  for  the  produce  of  his  farm — he 
gets  more  for  his  beasts  and  cheese,  and  expects  also 
more  for  his  milk.  If  the  dairyman  kept  his  own 
cattle,  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  more  for  them, 
it  cost  him  more  to  keep  them,  and  they  were  liable  to 
disease  more  than  used  to  be  the  case.  They  had, 
moreover,  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  wages.  The 
expenses  of  the  dairy  had  risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
and  that  being  the  case  they  were  justified  in  raising 
the  price  of  milk  to  their  customers. — Mr.  Dancocks 
accordingly  moved  : 

'  That  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  cattle 
and  the  heavy  risk  entailed  in  keeping  them,  the  present 
and  increasing  rate  of  wages,  and  the  additional  costs  in 
the  working  expenses  of  dairies,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
retail  price  of  milk  be  advanced  generally  to  fivepence 
per  quart." 

Mr.  George  Barham  seconded  the  resolution, 
observing  that  of  all  commodities  offered  for  sale  milk 
alone  had  not  risen.  He  compared  the  price  of  various 
kinds  of  meat  twenty  years  ago  and  at  the  present  time. 
He  contrasted  the  price  of  cattle  in  both  periods,  and 
also  the  price  of  labour,  and  showed  that  the  dairymen 
of  the  present  day  were  paying  a  great  advance  upon 
what  their  predecessors  paid.  How  was  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  then,  that  the  price  of  milk  remained 
stationary  ?  Contrasting  the  profits  in  the  dairyman's 
business  and  the  profits  in  the  business  of  the  butcher, 
the  grocer,  and  the  publican,  he  said  that  the  latter 
were  often  to  be  met  with  as  retired  tradesmen  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  but  where  was  a  retired  dairyman 
to  be  found  ?  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  further  resolved  that  district  meetings  be  held  to 
give  effect  to  it. 

We  learn   from  the    Times   that  a   cargo   of 

Australian  Meat  left  Melbourne  on  July  23 — and 
is,  therefore  nearly  due — in  which  the  meat  has  been 
exported  raw  and  untouched  by  any  antiseptic,  the 
only  preserving  agent  being  artificial  ice,  which  is 
heaped  above  the  tank  in  which  the  meat  is  packed. 
The  experiment  which  is  now  being  tried  at  sea  has 
been  already  tried  on  shore,  and  has  succeeded.  Mutton 
and  beef  preserved  for  S5  days  have  been  found  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  laid  down,  and  have 
lost  none  of  their  old.  flavour  and  taken  no  new  flavour 
by  the  process.  It  has  been  shown  also  that  the  meat 
so  preserved  can  be  preserved  again  with  salt,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  fresh  meat.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  heat  and  motion  of  a  voyage  will 
prevent  the  process  from  succeeding  under  the  only 
conditions  in  which  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  We  hear 
that  the  result  is  waited  for  with  great  interest  in  Mel- 
bourne :  some  of  the  largest  stockowners  there  have 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  first  venture.  This  ship- 
ment, it  should  be  observed,  is  an  experiment,  not  a 
speculation.  It  takes  25  tons  of  ice  for  15  tons  of 
meat,  but  equal  weights  of  meat  and  ice  could  be 
carried  in  ships  furnished  with  appliances  for  export  on 
a  large  scale.  The  meat  which  is  on  its  way — beef 
and  mutton — was  carried  straight  from  the  slaughter- 
house to  the  ship  and  put  into  an  iron  tank,  the 
carcases  laid  one  over  the  other  without  packing  of  any 
kind.  The  tank  is  enclosed  in  a  larger  tank,  so  that 
water  can  flow  between  the  two.  The  ice  is  placed 
above  the  lid  of  the  inner  tank,  which  lias  grooves  and 
gutters  for  distributing  over  its  sides  the  drippings  from 
the  melting  ice  above.  The  water  which  trickles  down 
and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  between  the  two  tanks, 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  low  temperature,  is  pumped  up 
and  returned  to  the  ice  above  by  fixed  tubes.  The  ice 
and  the  tanks  below  it  are  packed  in  a  kind  of  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  reaching  from  the  upper  deck 
to  the  lower  hold,  protected  by  .1  casing  of  bark  saw- 
dust and  other  non-conducting  material.     No  ice  is  in- 


tended  to  be  made  on  board,  but  the  whole  stock  for 
the  voyage  is  shipped  with  the  meat. 

The   Mark  Lane  Express,    in   an  interesting 

article  on  the  relations  of  the  Prize  System  in  the 
Cattle  Yard  to  the  Price  of  Meat,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  story  of  the  career  of  a  prize  ox  : — 

"There  was  dropped  at  Ridlington,  some  five  or  six 
years  since,  a  Shorthorn  bull-calf,  which  its  owner,  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley,  thought  to  possess  the  promise  of  a 
prize  ox.  Accordingly  he  was  put  up,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1871  took  a  prize  at  Oakham,  and  another  in  the 
Tenant  Farmers'  class  at  Birmingham.  The  steer,  how- 
ever, was  pronounced  good  enough  to  'go  on  with,'  and 
instead  of  being  sold  to  the  butcher  was  sent  back  to 
Uppingham  for  another  year's  high  feeding.  In  1872  he 
had  a  very  successful  career  about  the  country,  again 
winding  upat  Birmingham,  where  he  was  the  first  of  his 
class  and  the  best  of  the  Shorthorns,  when  we  thus  wrote 
of  him  ;  '  This  well-known  ox  has  not  gone  on  the  way  of 
making  up,  and  we  fancied  him  less  than  when  we  saw 
him  at  Lynn  in  the  summer.'  In  fact,  he  looked  to  have 
had  enough  of  it.  His  hour,  however,  was  not  yet  come,  for 
at  4  years  and  7  months  old  The  Count  was  purchased 
for  it  is  said  100  gs.  by  Mr.  Senior,  a  Buckinghamshire 
grazier,  still  to  go  on  with  ;  and  exhibited  once  more  at 
Kettering  last  week,  where  he  was  merely  commended, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  three  other  beasts  were  placed 
above  the  100  gs.  ox.  According  to  one  of  our  best 
judges,  '  he  strikes  you  as  being  tired  of  rich  living,  and 
has  lost  that  nice  blooming  appearance  he  once  had.  He 
has  grown  patchy,  and  not  put  on  his  flesh  at  all  level, 
particularly  on  his  back  and  shoulders.'  Can  anything 
tell  a  plainer  story  than  this?  At  5*  years  old  the 
Shorthorn  is  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  he  was  at 
four  off,  as  he  has  been  declining  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  sick  and  surfeited  with  over  feeding.  Of 
course  the  only  reading  for  his  being  kept  on  further  was 
with  a  view  to  some  of  the  champion  premiums  of  the 
year  ;  and  at  the  Smithfield  Club  show  he  will  probably 
be  exhibited — age  5  years  and  7  months— a  very  marvel 
certainly  of  early  maturity  and  cheap  meat,  of  profitable 
and  not  excessive  feeding  !" 


NOTEWORTHY  AGRICULTURISTS. 
Mr.  John  Morton. 

We  add  a  name  to  our  list  of  noteworthy  agricul- 
turists which  might  well  have  claimed  an  earlier  place 
upon  it.  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  for  40  years  agent  on 
the  estates  of  successive  Earls  of  Ducie,  made  a  distinct 
impression  on  English  agriculture,  both  by  his  writings 
and  by  his  example.  His  work  on  the  Geological 
Relations  of  English  Agriculture  was  the  first  attempt 
to  connect  the  character  of  the  soil  with  the  subjacent 
mineral  bed,  and  thus  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to  the 
work  of  the  land  valuer.  His  writings  on  the  agricul- 
tural relations  of  Free  Trade  helped  to  remove  the  class 
prejudices  by  which  that  question  was  obscured  during 
the  controversy  of  1S40-42.  His  establishment  of  the 
Uley  agricultural  machine  factory  for  his  employer,  the 
late  Lord  Ducie,  led  to  many  improvements  in  the 
implements  of  the  farm.  His  establishment  of  the 
Whitfield  Example  Farm  more  than  30  years  ago  un- 
questionably contributed  to  the  more  general  prosecu- 
tion of  subsoil  drainage,  and  of  other  parts  of  vigorous 
farm  management,  than  we  should  otherwise  so  soon 
have  witnessed.  These  were  the  leading  points  in  Mr. 
Morton's  agricultural  career,  and  a  word  or  two  may 
be  added  upon  each. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  connection  existing  in  this  country 
between  agriculture  and  geology.  In  early  man- 
hood— already  in  the  occupation  of  a  small  farm  in 
his  native  county,  Fife — he  repeatedly  walked  over 
most  of  the  counties  of  England,  using  for  this  purpose 
during  many  successive  summers  the  comparatively 
leisure  period,  occurring  on  most  Scottish  farms,  be- 
tween an  early  Turnip  seed-  time  and  a  late  corn  harvest. 
His  notes  on  the  geology  and  farm  practice  of  the 
districts  thus  examined  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  his  book— 0«  Soils  :  and  this,  as  the  work 
of  an  original  observer,  was  cordially  introduced  to  the 
agricultural  public  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  and  the 
late  Philip  Pusey,  M.P.  It  went  through  several 
editions  during  1S40-4S.  It  is  still  the  only  text-book 
of  its  subject.  I  lis  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  followed  the  publication  of  this 
book. 

His  chief  contribution  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Con- 
troversy of  1842,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  the 
pamphlet,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  the 
late  Joshua  Trimmer,  F.G.S.,  which  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmer  is  or  ought  to  be 
himself  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  grain  in  the 
right  prosecution  of  his  business— a  truth  which,  though 
not  generally  admitted  at  the  time,  has  since  then 
more  and  more  been  realised. 

His  work  as  a  land  agent  deserves  more  particular 
discussion.  Early  in  the  century,  Mr.  Morion  left 
Fifeshire,  and  took  a  farm  near  Dulvcrton,  in  Somer- 
set, where  he  soon  brought  his  land  into  the  same  con- 
dition of  garden  cultivation  and  fertility  which  he  had 
achieved  in  the  northern  county  ;  where,  also,  it  must 
be  added,  he  received,  on  a  change  of  ownership,  his 
first  lesson  in  those  losses  which  the  sanguine  farmer  is 
liable  to  suffer  wherever  tenant-right  is  unprotected. 
Following  this — on  the  introduction  of  his  Landlord, 
the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon — he  was  placed  in  charge 
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of  Lord  Ducie's  Gloucestershire  estates ;  and  here — 
managing  also  the  Pusey  property,  and  estates  in  Lin- 
colnshire— he  long  lived  a  laborious,  useful,  upright 
life,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  prompti- 
tude and  integrity. 

His  establishment  of  the  Uley  factory,  and  of  the 
"Whitfield  Model  Farm,  may  be  named  together  as  illus- 
trating the  agent's  view  of  the  duty  of  a  great  land- 
owner to  his  own  locality,  and  to  agricultural  progress 
generally.  The  establishment  of  the  Whitfield  Example 
Farm  was  proposed  to  the  father  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ducie  more  tha*  half  a  century  ago,  soon  after  Mr. 
Morton  entered  on  the  agency  of  the  estate,  when  the 
timber  on  the  farm  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  that 
equipment  of  it  which  was  effected  20  years  later,  at  a 
large  outlay  of  capital.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
son — the  late  earl  himself,  when  still  Lord  More- 
ton — began  to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  that 
Mr.  Morton's  plans  as  regards  both  the  farm  and  the 
factory  were  at  length  carried  out. 

The  former  was 
visited  for  many  years 
by  large  numbers  of 
agriculturists  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  undoubtedly  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  more 
liberal  land  manage- 
ment, not  only  of  its 
immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  of  estates 
elsewhere.  To  the 
latter  we  must  give 
the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing many  improve- 
ments in  agricultural 
machinery,  for  Mr. 
Morton  was  among 
the  earliest  to  suggest 
the  present  form  of  the 
common  agricultural 
locomotive  steam- 
engine  :  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Uley 
cultivator,  which, 

though  not  now  com- 
monly in  use,  is  known 
by  those  who  have  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  :  the  Uley 
chafl-cutter  also,  in 
which  a         spiral 

and  continuous  cut 
was  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  intermittent 
chop,  as  more  adapted 
for  steam-power,  was 
due  to  him.  The  Uley 
factory  was  at  length 
given  up  by  Lord 
Ducie,  and  the  farm, 
still  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  the  island, 
is  no  longer  a  public 
institution  ;  but  in 
their  establishment  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  useful 
pioneer  in  that  mode 
of  land  improvement 
which  works  by  offer- 
ing an  example  for  the 
imitation  of  others, 
rather  than  by  a  direct 
application  of  the  land- 
lord's capital  to  the 
improvement  of  his 
own  estate.  The  lat- 
ter, after  all,  is  pro- 
bably the  better  course 
to  adopt,  from  the 
public  as  well  as  from 
the  personal  point  of 
view  ;  but  no  one  can 
dispute  the  public- 
spirited  resolution, 
efforts,  aims,  of  either 

the  employer  or  the  agent,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  15  years  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ducie's  most  useful 
life,  when  he  was  laboriously  engaged  on  these  two 
agricultural  institutions. 

Mr.  Morton  resigned  his  various  charges  at  the  age 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  resided  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  at  Morningside  Cottage,  near  Nails- 
worth,  Gloucestershire  : — Enjoying  the  society  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  lived  for  more  than  forty  years — 
with  some  of  whom  — honoured  survivors  of  a  now 
distant  past — he  had  been  member  of  the  local  "  Philo- 
sophical Society,"  which  they  had  established  more 
than  half  a  century  ago — retaining  his  full  interest  in 
agricultural  progress  and  improvements — surrounded  by 
troops  of  friends,  full  of  anecdote,  one  of  the  cleverest 
at  repartee,*  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  genial  in 


social  intercourse.  There  never  was  a  brighter  or  a 
happier  old  age  ;  and  it  was  a  fitting  close  to  an 
almost  ideal  life.  Public-spirited,  intelligent,  and 
kindly — pattern  of  unobtrusive  piety,  of  self-denial, 
industry,  integrity,  he  died  July  26,  1S64,  aged  S3. 
The  portrait,  which  satisfactorily  reminds  us  of  him, 
was  taken  in  his  eighty-second  year. 


LAND   IMPROVEMENT. 

[The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Caird, 
C.  B.,  one  of  the  Inclosnre  Commissioners,  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Improvement  of  Land.] 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
land  remains  still  capable  of  improvement  profitably  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  offer  anything  like  a  certain  estimate 
of  that  amount  ;  some  say  ten  times  what  has  been 
already  improved,  some  say  five  times  ;  I  much  prefer 
to  adopt  a  moderate  calculation,  and  say  that  probably 
we  may  have  done  one-fifth  of  what  is  requisite  to  be 


"Why!  you  will  be  as  proud,"  said  a  young  clergyman, 
meeting  him  as  he  was  superintending  the  erection  of  the  modest 
cottage  in  which  be  lived  during  his  last  ten  years — "  you  will 
be  as  proud  as  Nebuchadnezzar  of  his  Babylon  over  this 
great  mansion  which  you  are  building. — "  Ah,  well,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  "  there's  plenty  of  grass  closely  '." 


of  anything   like    so   high    as    ,£10,  but   in  Scotland 
we  have.     They  do  it  more  thoroughly  in  Scotland. 
The   drains   are    at    closer    intervals,    and    therefore 
it  is   more   expensive ;    it  is  more  expensive   also   in 
consequence  of  the  stony  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  of 
that  impenetrable  kind  which  is  called  a  pan.      It   is 
more  expensive  to  dig  the  drains  in   Scotland  than  in 
England. — I  reckon  that    if  the  landowner  expends 
£100  and  gets  5  per  cent,  for  it,  and  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  capitalise  that  by  selling  it  at  30  years'  pur- 
chase, turning  the  ^100  into  ,£150,   his  profit  is  very 
good.      I  will    take  as  an  example    the   applications 
made  to  us  from  the   15th  of  February  last  to  the  15th 
of  May  last,  in  which  period  I  find  there  were  applica- 
tions to  the  amount  of  ,£147,000,  representing  a  total 
of  83,000  acres.     When  the  whole  of  that  sum  has 
been  expended  upon  that  acreage  it    will  have   cost 
£l    \$s.   an  acre,  occasioning  a  charge  of  is.  4//.  an 
acre   for   25   years. — It  is   not   done   at  the  price  of 
£1   l$s.  an  acre,  but  of  the  83,000  acres  only  a  propor- 
tion   required    to     be 
drained    and    housed, 
because   there   are   no 
properties       in       this 
country  which  are  not 
to   a  large   extent   al- 
ready     drained      and 
housed  ;  I   am  taking 
the  whole  applications 
during  that  period. 

The  charge  of  2s, 
4^.  is  laid  upon  a  very 
much  larger  acreage 
than  that  which  bene- 
fits by  the  improve- 
ment, but  generally 
when  landowners  or 
farmers  are  estimating 
the  cost  they  may  have 
to  pay,  they  reckon 
upon  the  acreage  of 
the  whole  farm.  I 
may  follow  that  up  by 
saying  what  that  2s. 
qd.  represents  in  agri- 
cultural produce  ;  it  is 
about  the  value  of  a 
third  of  a  bushel  of 
Wheat  ;  it  is  about 
the  value  of  half  a 
bushel  of  Barley  ;  it  is 
about  a  farthing  a 
pound  on  the  produce 
of  meat  from  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  meat 
within  the  last  10 
years  would  pay  this 
charge  ten  times  over. 

Q.  This  charge  of 
2s.  $d.  is  based  upon 
figures  which  do  not 
represent  in  any  degree 
the  yield  of  the  land 
in  proportion  to  the 
capital  laid  out  upon 
it  ;  the  quantity  of 
land  is  brought  into 
comparison,  part  of 
which  benefits  as  little 
by  the  improvement  as 
if  the  improvement  was 
carried  out  in  France  ? 
— If  you  confine  the 
result  of  the  improve- 
ment to  the  exact  acre- 
age embraced  within 
it,  of  course  you  must 
have  a  larger  return, 
but  practically  that  is 
really  not  found  to  be 
the  case.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  ex- 
tent of  improvement 
required  upon  an  estate 

done,    with   our   present    knowledge    of    agricultural    is  generally,  perhaps,  only  a  portion  of  that   which 

enterprise. — That  applies  both  to  drainage  and  to  build-  j  would   have  been  required   at  the  commencement  of 

ings.     I  may  explain  that  of  the  amount  which  has    operations  ;     and,    I    think,    landowners    when   they 

been  sanctioned  under  the  Inclosure  Office,  which  is  a 

little  over  ,£10,000,000,  ;£8,ooo,ooo  has  been  applied 

to   drainage   and   other  improvements,   not  including 

buildings,  and  ,£2,000,000  to  buildings  exclusively.      I 

imagine  we  may  say  that  by  this  ,£8,000,000  of  expendi- 
ture on  drainage,  2,000,000  acres  have  been  drained  ; 

(that,  indeed,  may  represent  a  total  acreage  of  at  least 

4,000,000  acres,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  case  in  which 

more  than  half  of  any  estate  requires  to  be  drained)  ; 

and    if    you    multiply  the    2,000,000   by   5    you  get 

10,000,000  acres,  which  would  be  a  moderate  estimate 

of  what  was  required  to  be  done  altogether  ;  we  have 

laid  out  ;£S,ooo,ooo,  and  we  may  suppose  that  that  is 

a  fifth  of  the  whole  requiring  to  be  done. 

I   estimate   the   cost   of  drainage  at  £4  per   acre, 

where   you   drain   at   very    wide    intervals ;    at   close 

intervals  it  is  more   expensive,    but  taking  the   early 

period   of  drainage,    £4.   to   £6   would   probably  be 

the  cost.      We   have    little    experience    in    England 
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reckon  the  value  of  an  improvement  reckon  it,  com- 
paring the  rent  which  they  now  receive  with  the  rent 
which  they  will  receive  after  the  improvements  are 
concluded.  Probably,  in  speaking  with  the  tenants 
upon  the  subject  of  a  rise  of  rent,  the  landlords  would 
say,  "We  shall  require  so  much  per  cent.,  say, 
upon  the  cost  of  this  improvement,"  and  if  it  were 
such  an  improvement  as  those  for  which  those 
applications  were  made  in  the  three  months  of  this 
year  which  I  have  given,  that  would  amount  to  2s.  4a* 
an  acre  over  the  whole  extent  of  acreage  charged.  I 
am  giving  this  as  a  general  answer.  If  you  confined  it 
to  a  specific  case  of  10  acres,  all  of  which  were  drained, 
the  charge  would  be  be  very  much  larger. 

Q.  If  I  possessed  an  estate  of  10,000  acres,  and 
drained  1000  acres,  you  think  I  might  fairly  charge  the 
whole  10,000  with  the  result  of  the  expenditure  ?— If 
you  had  500  acres,  and  you  drained  250  acres  of  it,  you 
would  probably,  in   consideration  of  the  increase   of 
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rent  that  you  would  receive  from  the  tenant  as  a  return 
for  your  outlay,  reckon  how  much  an  acre  it  would 
give  you  for  the  whole  500  acres  ;  and  a  farmer  in 
reckoning  what  he  could  pay  would  not  consider  so 
much  what  result  he  would  have  from  the  particular 
acres  drained,  but  how  much  he  could  pay  upon  the 
whole  farm. 

Q.  Surely  it  follows  that  the  250  acres  not  benefited  by 
the  drainage  might  be  paying  the  zs.  $d.  without  any 
capital  being  laid  out  upon  them  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  but 
most  likely  if  you  had  not  laid  out  the  money  in  im- 
proving part  of  your  estate  which  required  it,  a  tenant 
of  a  neighbouring  estate  on  which  an  outlay  for  im- 
provements was  made  would  be  enabled  to  produce 
his  beef  and  mutton  at  a  lower  cost  than  your  tenant 
could  do  on  the  whole. 

Q.  Your  view  is  that  you  must  look  to  what  the  tenant 
benefits  as  a  man,  and  not  to  what  the  farm  benefits 
acre  by  acre  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  purely  a  question 
what  the  farm  benefits  ;  the  farmer  can  only  pay  from 
the  increased  produce  of  his  farm,  but  it  is  very 
material  to  him  that  his  whole  farm  should  be  produc- 
tive, and  not  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  in  such  a  state 
that  he  cannot  carry  on  the  whole  of  his  agricultural 
operations  with  success  at  the  same  time,  because  he 
must  keep  a  full  staff;  and  if  part  of  his  farm  is  in  an 
undrained  state,  he  cannot  work  his  farm  to  the  same 
advantage  that  his  neighbour  can  whose  estate  is  well 
drained. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  cost  of  drainage,  and  charging 
only  the  actual  acreage  benefited  by  the  outlay,  what 
should  you  say  the  profit  yielded  was  ? — We  may  take 
£6  Js,  as  about  the  average  cost  for  drainage  at  this 
moment,  that  would  make  a  charge  of  8s.  3d.  per  acre 
for  25  years  ;  that  is  just  about  the  value,  or  a  very 
little  more  than  the  value,  of  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  and 
it  is  a  little  more  than  the  value  of  2  bushels  of 
Barley.  That  is  not  by  any  means  an  extravagant 
charge  for  the  advantage  which  I  think  would  accrue 
to  the  tenant  by  the  result.  He  very  often  has  to  pay 
the  whole  charge  ;  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he  had 
only  to  pay  5  per  cent.  Practically,  as  regards  drain- 
age, he  very  often  does  pay  the  whole  charge.  I  find 
that  the  companies'  charges  upon  such  a  charge  as  I 
mentioned  just  now  of  Ss.  3d.  an  acre,  would  be  about 
$d.  an  acre  per  annum  for  25  years,  and  the  average 
charge  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  on  their  expen- 
diture \^d.  an  acre.  The  average  charge  by  the  In- 
closure Commission  has  been  £1  gs.  yjfd.  per  cent. 
The  companies'  charges  vary,  but  they  may  be  said  to 
be  about  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  their  Acts,  and  for 
such  advantage  as  they  give  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
their  Acts  by  conducting  the  business  and  finding  the 
money.  Where  the  company  do  the  engineering,  i.  e., 
the  laying  out  of  the  works,  and  the  superintending  of 
the  execution  of  them,  that  is  charged  also,  and  it  fre- 
quently amounts  to  5  per  cent,  more  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  that  charge  must  be  met  by  any  landlord,  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  if  you  do  not  get  the  companies' 
surveyor  to  do  it,  you  must  employ  some  one  else  to 
do  it.  There  are  drainage  engineers  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  companies'  surveyor  is  employed  ; 
and  I  apprehend  the  charges  would  be  found  to  be 
very  much  the  same  in  each  case.  The  only  charge 
which  is  beyond  the  necessary  charges  incurred  under 
the  Public  Money  Drainage  Act,  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act,  is  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
companies'  Acts.  I  have  here  the  whole  of  the  appli- 
cations under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  and  I 
find  that  they  have  amounted  to  ,£330,000  altogether  ; 
for  England  £190,000,  and  for  Scotland  close  upon 
,£140,000.  The  two  together  are  equal  to  nearly 
£"50,000  a  year  for  the  seven  years  during  which  that 
Act  has  been  in  operation  ;  that  is  about  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  money  that  has  been  expended  ;  but  I  might  be 
permitted  to  add  that  if  England  had  made  use  of  this 
Act  in  equal  proportion  with  Scotland,  the  total  appli- 
cations would  have  been  £"1,120,000,  equal  to 
£"160,000  a  year,  inasmuch  as  Scotland,  with  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  that  is,  four 
million  and  a  half  acres  as  compared  with  England 
and  Wales  with  31,000,000  acres,  if  England  had 
availed  itself  of  the  Act  with  the  same  energy  and 
enterprise  as  Scotland,  a  much  larger  extent  of  money 
would  have  been  made  available  under  the  Act. 

Q.  Beyond  what  may  be  attributed  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  is  there  any  reason  for  that  difference 
between  the  two  countries? — I  should  not  like  to 
venture  to  offer  any  other  opinion  in  explanation  of  it 
than  this  :  If  we  compare  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  two  countries  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  this  seems  to  have  run  through  the  whole. 
In  England,  as  I  understand,  there  were  no  facilities 
whatever  for  the  borrowing  of  money  on  settled  estates 
previously  to  the  Public  Money  Drainage  Loan,  but  in 
Scotland  nearly  100  years  ago  the  entailed  proprietors 
found  the  great  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
labouring,  and  then  the  first  Improvement  of  Land 
Act  came  into  operation,  I  mean  that  which  is  called 
the  Montgomery  Act.  I  should  say,  that  inasmuch  as 
Scotland  seems,  70  or  80  years  ago,  to  have  taken  the 
lead  of  England  in  discovering  the  necessity  of  facilitat 
ing  outlays  upon  settled  estates,  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  fact  that  Scotland  should  also  have 
taken  so  great  a  lead  in  making  use  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  the  difference  arises  from  the 
superior  energy  of  the  Scotch  landowners,  as  compared 


with  the  English  landowners  ? — Perhaps  it  may  arise 
from  something  besides  energy.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes  (I  speak  as  a  Scotchman  with  some 
experience  of  England),  it  arises  from  other  circum- 
stances. I  think  the  Scotch  landowners  are  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  business,  that  of  landowning, 
than  English  landowners  are.  I  think  English  land- 
owners do  not  make  it  a  study,  as  the  Scotch  land- 
owners have  been  obliged  to  do.  It  is  almost  the  only 
business  involving  a  very  great  capital  in  which  the 
persons  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  it  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  educate  themselves.  There  is  no  other 
great  business  in  this  country  that  could  live  without 
constant  and  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  business,  whatever  it  might  be.  Then  in  Scot- 
land, along  with  the  earlier  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  getting  money  spent  upon  entailed  estates,  there 
immediately  arose  the  consideration  of  tenure,  and  the 
introduction  of  19  and  21  years'  leases,  in  which  a 
certain  security  of  tenure  was  given  to  Scotch  tenants, 
which  elicited  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  land- 
owners, a  greater  degree  of  enterprise  than  in  England, 
where  tenancy-at-will  still  continues  to  be  the  prevailing 
system,  and  the  lease  is  quite  the  exception.  The 
land  agents  in  Scotland  are,  as  a  rule,  better  selected 
by  the  landowners,  from  the  very  fact  that  Scotch  land- 
owners understand  their  business  better  as  practical 
men.  There  are  many  excellent  agents  in  England,  I 
admit — as  excellent  agents  as  I  have  met  with  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  I  do  not  think,  generally  speaking,  the 
English  land  agents  are  such  practical  men  as  the 
Scotch  land  agents. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

[The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  Act  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  agriculture,  which  passed  on  August  5, 
1873,  but  does  not  come  into  operation  for  another  year, 
beginning  January  1,  1875. 1 

The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  employer  or  his  agent  to 
employ  any  child  under  the  age  of"  eight  years  in  the 
execution  of  any  kind  of  agricultural  work,  unless  he 
be  the  parent  of  such  child,  and  the  child  be  so  em- 
ployed by  him  on  land  of  his  own  occupation. 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
for  any  employer  or  his  agent  to  employ  any  child 
above  the  age  of  eight  years  in  the  execution  of  any 
kind  of  agricultural  work,  unless  the  parent  of  such 
child  has  obtained  and  exhibited  to  the  employer  or 
his  agent  a  certificate  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  annexed,  or  a  form  similar  thereto,  and 
stating  the  age  of  the  child  on  his  last  birthday  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate,  and  that  the 
child  has  completed,  if  under  ten  years  of  age,  250 
school  attendances,  and  if  ten  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
150  school  attendances,  within  a  period  commencing 
not  more  than  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  certificate  is  issued.  Such 
certificate  shall  not  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  of 
any  force  or  effect  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  issue  thereof. 

Where  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  are  satisfied 
that  a  child  has  been  prevented  by  illness  or  some 
reasonable  cause  from  completing  during  any  twelve 
months  the  number  of  school  attendances  requisite  for 
obtaining  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  such  court  may  by  order  made  in  a  summary 
manner  exempt  the  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
from  such  number  of  school  attendances  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  order,  and  a  copy  of  such  order  shall 
be  delivered  gratis  to  the  person  applying  for  the  same  ; 
and  such  order  shall  have  the  same  effect  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  if  it  were  a  certificate  that  the 
child  had  completed  the  number  of  school  attendances 
mentioned  in  such  order. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  render  any  employer  or 
his  agent  liable  to  any  penalty  for  employing  any  child 
above  the  age  of  eight  years  for  whom  no  certificate 
has  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  the  operations  of  hay  harvest,  corn  harvest, 
or  the  gathering  of  Hops,  nor  shall  any  employer  or  his 
agent  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  employing  any  such 
child  in  the  execution  of  other  agricultural  work,  if  it 
is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  either — (a)  That  during  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  employ- 
ment there  was  no  school  open  at  which  the  child 
could  have  completed  the  number  of  school  attend- 
ances requisite  for  obtaining  a  certificate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within  two  miles, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road,  of  the  residence 
of  such  child  ;  or  (b)  That  the  school  habitually 
attended  by  the  child  was  closed  for  the  holidays  or 
other  temporary  cause  at  the  time  of  the  employment. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
child  who  has  obtained  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools,  or  from  some  person  to  be 
deputed  by  him  for  the  purpose,  a  certificate  under  his 
hand  to  the  effect  that  such  child  has  reached  the  fourth 
standard  of  education  as  prescribed  by  the  minutes  of 
the  education  department  for  the  time  being  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  grant,  or  such  other 
standard  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  for  the 


purpose  of  this  Act  by  minute  of  the  education  depart- 
ment ;  nor  shall  the  said  provisions  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  child  for  the  time  being  detained  in  a  certified 
reformatory  school  or  in  a  certified  industrial  school 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts, 
1866  and  1S72,  and  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  1S66 
and  1S72,  respectively. 

Every  person  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act 
for  which  no  other  punishment  is  imposed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  liable,  if  he  be  an  employer  or  an  agent,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ,£5,  and  if  he  be  any  other 
person,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1. 

So  much  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act,  1867,  as  enacts  that  no  child  under  the  age 
of  eight  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  agricultural 
gang  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed  ;  and 
in  lieu  thereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  under  the 
age  of  10  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  agricultural 
gang. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

Sale  of  the  New  York  Mills  Herd,  Oneida 
Cou/izy,  Neiu  York. — Details  of  this  extraordinary  sale 
have  reached  this  country  since  our  last  publication. 
We  take  the  following  remarks  upon  it  from  the 
Neio  York  Tribune: — 

"The  origin  of  the  herd  was  the  purchase  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  of  New  York,  of  several  animals  of 
the  '  Duchess'  tribe  at  the  famous  sale  of  the  Earl  Dude 
in  1853,  which  he  bought  for  his  father  and  for 
Colonel  Lewis  G.  Morris.  In  1857  all  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  and  soon  be- 
came famous  by  his  judicious  trading  and  additions. 
Mr.  Thorne  sold  the  herd  to  Mr.  James  O. 
Sheldon  of  Geneva,  in  1867,  who,  about  1870, 
parted  with  it  to  Messrs.  Walcott  and  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Campbell  subsequently  became  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, and  now,  just  20  years  after  the  Ducie  sale,  for 
reasons  not  made  public,  he  disposes  of  the  entire  herd. 
About  500  people  were  in  attendance.  Among  the 
English  breeders  present  may  be  mentioned  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Mr.  Holford,  of  Market  Har- 
borough  ;  Mr.  Calthorpe,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  represents 
Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  of  Sussex  ;  Mr.  Berwick,  agent  for 
Lord  Dunmore,  but  who  buys  for  Earl  Bective,  of  Underley 
Hall,  Lancashire ;  and  Mr.  Kello,  agent  for  Mr.  R. 
Pavin  Davis,  of  Horton,  Gloucestershire.  Messrs.  Coch- 
rane, Christie,  Miller,  and  Beattie,  of  Canada,  were  also 
present. 

"  The  '  Duchess '  family,  headed  by  that  noble  3-year- 
old  bull,  2D  Duke  of  Oneida,  came  first  in  the  sale, 
which  began  punctually  at  1  o'clock.  He  was  no  sooner 
presented  than  Lord  Skelmersdale  offered  10,000  dols. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  offers  of  11,000  dols.  and 
12,000  dols.,  and  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Megibben,  of 
Cynthiana,  Kentucky.  Next  came  \st  Duchess  of  Oneida. 
The  bidding  started  at  15,000  dols.,  and  quickly  ran  up 
to  30,000  dols.  ;  after  which  bids  of  100  dols.  more  were 
made  until  she  was  sold  to  Lord  Skelmersdale  for 
30,600  dols.  A  beautiful  yearling,  yih  Duchess  of  Oneida, 
was  next  offered.  The  bids  started  at  5000  dols.,  and 
quickly  went  up  to  19,000  dols.,  at  which  sum  she  was 
sold  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky.  After  her  the 
\oth  Duchess  of  Geneva  came  into  the  ring.  The  bid- 
ding, started  at  500  dols.,  ran  quickly  up  to  30.000 
dols,,  and  then  by  smaller  bids  to  35,000  dols.,  at  which 
she  was  taken  by  Lord  Bective,  through  Mr.  Berwick. 
Several  fine  animals  followed  at  high  prices,  some  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  The  culmination  of  the  intense  interest, 
however,  was  reached  in  the  bidding  for  the  Zth  Duchess 
of  Geneva,  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  R.  Pavin  Davis,  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  for  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
40,600  dols.  After  this,  eleven  cows  of  the  'Duchess' 
family  sold  for  238,800  dols.,  an  average  of  over  21,700 
dols.  Of  these  six  went  to  England,  at  a  cost  of  147,100 
dols.,  and  five  remain  here  at  a  cost  of  91,700  dols. 

"After  the  '  Duchess'  family  came  the  '  Oxfords,'  then 
the  other  families,  the  bulls  being  brought  in  after  the  cows 
were  sold.  There  were  in  all  in  animals  presented.  The 
sum  realized  was  330,890  dols." 

We  publish  the  list  below,  calculating  5  dols.  to  a 
sovereign.  It  will  be  seen  that  93  cows  and  heifers 
of  all  ages  made  the  extraordinary  sum  of  .£70.045, 
averaging  £751  apiece,  and  that  16  bulls  of  all  ages 
made  ,£6173,  or  ^386  apiece.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  the  sale  : — 


Name  of  Animal. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 
1st  Duchess  of  Oneida.  Ja 
7th  Duchess  of  Oneida  Aug. 
10th  Duchcssof  Geneva  May, 
8th  Ditchers  of  Geneva  Nov. 
13th  Duchess  of  Thorn-  Feb. 

dale 

4th  Duchess  of  Oneida  Jan., 
8th  Duchcssof  Gcnevaljuly, 


When 
Calved. 


roth  Duchess  ofOncida 
9th  Duchess  ol  Oneida. 
12th  Duchess  of  Thorn 

dale    .. 
3d  Duchess  of  Oneida.. 
8th  Duchess  of    I  \v  'in 

dale 

15th  Duchess  of  Geneva 
3d  Countess  of  Oxford  . 

ad  Countess  of  Oxford 
12th  Maid  of  Oxford  .. 

2d  Maid  of  Oxford  .. 
3d  Maid  of  Oxford     .. 


April, 

Mar  , 
Oct., 

Mar.. 
Sept., 

June, 

July, 

Dec, 
Oct., 

Oct  , 

Sept., 


1870 
1872 
1867 
.87* 
1867 

187a 
1866 

1873 

.873 
1865 

it,: 

,:.-, 

1870 
1871 

1866 
1873 

1861 
1863 


Trice. 


.66.140 
3,800 
7,000 
3,600 
3,000 


5,4oo 
2,000 


3.140 
9" 


1,830 


430 
1,200 


1.200 
200 


Purchaser. 


Lord  Skelmersdale. 

A  I  Mexuidcr.U.S. 
Lord  Bective 

Lord  Uu<  1 1. 
I!.-,     \    I:    ( 'in 

U.S. 
E.  G,  Bedford,  ' 

R.     Pavin      I  ''    .. 

England. 

\   I    U     mdcr.U.S. 

Lord  lie   1 1 v  1 

Hon.  A.  1J.  Conger, 

U.S. 

Mr.  Holford,  Eng, 
C.    [.',    Wad  worth, 

U.S. 
Withdrawn. 
Son.  \.  II.  Conger, 

1  ,S. 

\    Vt    I-. 1   >     !  I.I 
i    .I     L     l',.    Morris, 

U.S. 
AAV.GrUwold.U.S. 
Warnock  &  Megib- 
ben, U.S. 


11 
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Name  of  Animal. 

Cows  and  Heifers. 
7th  Lady  of  Oxford  . 
12th  Lady  ol  Oxford  . 
Lady  Knightley  2d  . 
Lady  Knightlcy  3d     . 

Lady  Knightlcy  41I1  . 
Rosamond  7th 
Rosamond  5th      ..      . 

Rosamond  4th 
Lady  Newham  4th     . 
Lady  Newham  5th 
Lady  Newhain  6th 

Lady  Newham  Sth 

Lady  Newham  10th  . 

Rosamond  10th  . . 
Rosamond  lath  . . 
Lady  Newham  ytk 
Lady  Newham  ad 
Lady  Newham  nth   . 

Lady  Newham  i.th  . 

Btenda  .. 


When 
Calved. 


Beriinda 

Borfina 

Bloom  2d 
Bloom  4th 
Bloom  5th 
Mazurka  9th  . . 
Moselle  .- 
Moselle  6th 
Magn<  ilia         . . 

Peri  4th.. 
Lady  Bates  4th 
Her  calf,  Lady  Bates 
1         i ■  tes  5th 

Lady  Tales  6th 
Lady  Bates  7th 
Lady  Bates 


Nov. ,1863 
Dec,  i86g 
Oct.,  1S68 
July,    1S71 

July,  1872 
May,  1 868 
April,  1867 
Feb.,  1864 
Dec.,  1S67 
April,  1870 
Sept.,  1S70 

May,  1871 

Aug.,  1S72 

Oct,  1871 
Dec,  187. 
May,  1S72 
June,  1861 
Jan.,    1873 

June,  1873 

Nov.,  1870 

Mar, 

Dec,  1863 
June,  1867 
April,  1S72 
April,  1873 
-.'May,  i860 

..  May,  1S64 
..(July,  1872 

..  May,  1S70 

•  -  Aug.,  1872 

-  ■  Oct. 

..Oct.,    1867 
8th 

Feb  ,  1: 
April,  1872 
May,  1872 
Feb. 


or    ..         ..  July, 
W.Ida Jan. 


Vacuna  . .        •> 

.  :  1  h 

Victoria  Qth       .. 

\  1  :    ria  10th    .. 

Alphca 

Alpha     . . 

Adalina 

Arabella 

Armentine 

Araminta 

Alcyone 

Arminta 

Adeliza 

Atlantic  Gwynne 

Miss  Gwynne  . 

Roan  Duchess  3d 

Butterfly  Belle 

Butterfly  Beauty 

Butterfly  Bland 

Baron  Oxford's  Beauty 

Her  calf 


May, 

'July, 
Oct., 
Mar., 
Mar. , 
Feb., 
Mar.. 
Oct., 
Oct., 
April, 
April. 
Nov., 
Nov., 
June, 
April, 
Oct., 
Sept,, 
Oct., 
May, 
Mar., 


Beauty's  Pride  ..  April,  1872 

May  Lass  2d    ..  ..  Mar.,  186S 

Lady  Worcester  4th  ..  June,  186S 
Her  bull  calf 

Lady  Worcester  5th  . .  April,  187 
Sidonia  2d        ..        ..  Aug.,  1868 

Sidonia  4th       ..  ..  May,  1873 

Cherry  Constance,  and  Oct.,   1869 

her  calf  ..  -. 

Cherry  Constance  2d. .  IMay,  1872 
Empress  of  Acomb     . .  April,  1867 


1862 
1873 

1  Son 
1867 
r87: 
1873 
1871 
1863 
1866 
1 36  7 
1872 
1 B68 
1872 
1  :■:  j 1 
1870 
1870 
1873 
I B67 
1S64 
1867 
1872 
1868 


White  Empress 

Fidessa 

War  Trophy     . . 

Water  Lily 

Mistress  Ford 
Lady  Valentine  3d 
Rose  of  Summer 


..Dec,  1871 
..May,  1867 
..  May,  1868 
..  May,  1868 


Dec,  1868 
Jan.,  1871 
April,  1872 


Total 


Bulls. 
2D  Duke  of   Oneida 
4th  Duke  of  Oneida 
Alderman 
Advance 
Wild  Oats 
7TH  Duke  of  Oneida 
Waterman     .. 

FiDALGO 

Mill  Boy 

Prince  Alfred 

ioth  Earl  of  Oxford 

Roderigo 

6th  Lord  Oxford    .. 

Rupcs 

Baron  Bates  5TH    .. 
Bright  Butterfly.. 

Total  . . 


Aug., 

1870 

2,400 

Jan., 

■  871 

'.54° 

.Mar, 

1871 

S<> 

Oct, 

1871 

36 

Tin-, 

1872 

y 

Jan  , 

1872 

800 

May, 

1872 

6s 

Aug., 

1S72 

55 

Sept., 

1872 

60 

Sept., 

■  872 

120 

Oct., 

1872 

500 

Jan., 

■«71 

4° 

Feb., 

187, 

26b 

April, 

187, 

April, 

.871 

105 

April, 

1873 

40 

1,400 

620 

1,000 

Soo 
140 
140 
no 

50 
90 
15s 


410 

105 
80 


500 

460 

65 

160 

200 

180 

120 

2S5 

160 


340 

650 
320 

2  20 
460 
320 
6l 

So 

I90 


l6o 
IOO 
IOO 
60 
IOO 

8S 
100 
100 
140 

35 

80 
400 
340 
205 
'75 

54 
165 
300 


345 
160 

600 

70 

400 

160 

106 

220 

345 
IOS 


IOO 

105 


Purchaser. 


E.  Cornell,  U.S. 

Mr.  Holforu,  Eng. 

E.  K.  Thomas,  U.S. 

Col.  L.  G.  Morris, 
U.S. 

A.W.GriswoId,  U.S. 

W.  R.  Duncin.U.S. 

-  Wamock,  U.S. 

James  Mix,  U.S. 

James  Mix,  U.S. 

James  Mix,  U.S. 

Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Conger, 
U.S. 

Hughes  S:  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

W.  R.  Duncan, U.S. 

A  W.Griswold,  U.S. 

A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 

James  Mix,  U.S. 

Hughes  ft  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

Col.  L.  G.  Morris, 
U.S. 

Col.  L.  G.  Morris, 
U.S. 

Caleb  Haley,  U.S. 
I.  P.  Fisher,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
C  M.  Clay,  U.S. 
Col.W.S.King.U.S. 
A.W.GriswoId,  U.S. 
Col.W.S.King.U.S. 
A.W.Griswold,  U.S. 
Col.W.S.King.U.S. 
Col.W.S.King.U.S. 
E.  G.  Bedford,  U.S. 
Col.W.S.King.U.S. 
G.M.  Bedford,  U.S. 
G.  M.  Bedford,  U  S. 

A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
C.    F.    Wadsworth, 

U.S. 

B.  B.  Groom,  U.S. 
Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

J.  Mix.  U.S. 
A.W.GriswoId,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell.  U.S. 
L.  F.  Allen,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 

A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
Lord  Skelmersdale. 
W.  S.  King,  U.S. 
G.M.Bedford,  U.S. 
A.W.Griswold,U.S. 
A.W.Griswold,U.S. 
E.  Cornell,  U.S. 
Bush  &    Hampton, 

U.S. 

B.  F.  van  Meter, 
U.S. 

A.W.Griswold.U.S. 

Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

Mr.  Holford,  Eng. 

S.  Beattie,  Canada. 

Mr.  Holford,  Eng. 

Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

Hughes  &  Richard- 
son, U.S. 

T.  Gibson,  U.S. 

las.  Megibben.U.S. 
Hon.     C.     Christie, 

Canada. 
S.  Beattie,  Canada. 
J.  P.  Fisher,  U.S. 
B.  B.  Groom,  U.S. 
Bush  &  Hampton, 

U.S. 
S.  Beattie,  Canada. 
James  Miles,  U.S. 
Withdrawn. 


£70,045 


.Mr.  T.  J.  Megibben. 
A.  B.  Cornell,   U.S. 
lA.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
J.  Mix,  U.S. 
W.R.  Duncan,  U.S. 
A.W.Griswold,U.S. 
IB.  P.  GofT,  U.S. 
W.R.  Duncan,  U.S. 
—  Palmer,  U.S. 
T.  Dunn,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
jC.  M.  Lansing,  U.S. 
S.  Beattie,    Canada. 
Dr.  Miles,  U.S. 
'A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  U.S. 


£6,173 


03  cows, 
16  bulls 


Summary. 

£70,045 ; 
■       6,173 


averaged    j£757 
386 


log  head. 

Of  the  13  Duchess  females  it  will  be  seen  that  one  was 
withdrawn,  and  one  made  only  ^90;  the  other  11  made 
^47,Soo,  or  ,£4363  each,  the  prices  varying  from  £1 140 
for  the  I2t/t  Duchess  of  Thorndale  to  ^,8120  for  the  &th 
Duchess  of  Geneva.  Of  these,  Lord  Skelmersdale 
bought  one  for  £6140 ;  Mr.  Pavin  Davies  one  for 
£8120;  Lot^  Bectjve  tnree  for  £-jqoo,  7^3060,  and 


^,"2000  respectively  ;  and  Mr.  Holford,  of  Market 
Harborough,  one  for  ,£3140.  The  others  went  to 
Kentucky,  or  were  retained   in  New  York — Messrs. 


Park,  near  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  and  realised 
j£5725>  or  an  average  0^83 — 14  bulls  making  892  gs., 
an  average  of  nearly  ,£67  each.     Fuchsia  qth,  which 


d.  Duchess  66th. 


Descendants  of  DUCHESS  66th  by  4TH  DUKE  OF  YORK  (10,187). 

g.d.  Duchess  66th.  g.d.d.  Duchess  66th.  g.g.g.d.  Duchess  66th. 


Lot    70.     tftk     Duchess    of 
Oneida,    1872,      by    4TH 

{Lot    2i.    13M  Duchess    fi/\      Duke  of  Geneva  (7931) 
Thorndale,  1867,  by  iotii  !      —£6000 
Dukb    Of    Thorndale 


C-g.g.  g.o*. 
Duchess  66th. 


^d  Duchess  of  Thorn- 
dale, 1858,  by 
Duke  «f  Glou- 
cester (11,382) 


(12.961) 


(28,458)-  £3000 


LLot  1.  aD  Dukb  of  Oneida 
1870,  by  4T11  Duke  of 
Geneva— £2400 


r-1 
12///  DuchiSS  Oj   Geneva  by  J 
Baron       op       Oxford] 
(23.371)  L 


■Lot  53.  15//*  Duchess  of 
Geneva,  1870,  by  4TH 
Dukb  of  Geneva — 
withdrawn 


pLot   16.     12th 
5th   Duchess  of  Thorndale  \       Thorndale,  1 
by       l.ui'KiviAi.        Duke"!      DUKB     OF     ' 
L     (18,083)  L     (23,704)-£i: 


12th    Duchess 

865,  by  6th 
Thorndale 
£1140 


rLot 
On 
of  I      Dl 


Lot    or.     qth    Duchess    of 
neida,     1873,     by     2D 
3F      Oneida— 
£2000 

Lot  6.  7TH  Duke  of  Onei- 
da, 1872,    by  4TH  Duke 
L    of  Geneva— £800 


Duchess  of  Fordham   [~  "  ■pif' 


un,,?*Zr;Zl       ThoruUale.    1862,    by  3D  I      Oneida,     , 

y™„ ?i ,      1     D»KK       w       AtKDiual     Duke     01 

CESTKR(II,3&.)  L     (23,7I7)-£90  L     £3140 


Duchess     of  r- hot    58.      3d     Duchess    of 

'      Oneida,     1 87 1 ,     by    4TH 

Geneva — 


r4*h  Duchess  of  Geneva  r-6th  Duchess  of  Geneva, 
by  Grand  Duke  of -J  i860,  by  3D  Lord  of 
Oxford  (16,184)  *-    Oxford  (22 ,200) 


Duchess        jist       by 
>F      GL 
CESTER  (11,382; 


'  J  Duchess  of  Geneva    by  od 

GLOt-l    Grand  Duke  (i*i96i, 


rLot    49.     1st     Duchess 
Oneida,     1870,     by    11 
Duke    of    Thorndale 
(28l458)_£6140 


-x    of\ 
ioth  J 


Lot  84.  7//; 
Duchess  of 
Oneida,  1872, 

by  2D  Dukb 
of  Oneida 
-£3800 


Lot     19.     Sth    Duchess    of    T    ,  ,, 

Genma,     1866,     by     3d     L°A   *■     4™     P01^    0F 
Lord         of        OxfokdH      Onrida.  187.,  by  Baron 

(2e,aoo)-£8120  jr-lsST0"0     (23,37')_ 

Lot    93.     ioth    Dnc?iess    of 
Oneida,      1873,      by     2D 
Duke      of      Oneida— 
■    £6400 


$ih    Duchess  of  Geneva  by  rL°X  2«- 
Grand    Duke     of    Ox- 4      Vfnez'  ■   , 

\       DUKBOFGbNEVA(23.75z) 

L-    £7000 


ford  (16,184) 


r-Lot     89.      Sth 

th    Duchess    of       Duchess      of 

1867,      by     2D  J     Oneida,  187/. 

^"l      by4THDUKE 

of     Geneva 

-£3060 


Descendants  of  OXFORD  st&  by  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  (1940). 


d.  Oxford  sth. 

Romeo's  Oxford   by! 
Romeo  (13,619) 


g.d.  Oxford  sth. 

Gem  of  Oxford,  1859,    °V 
2D  Grand  Duke  (12,96;  ' 


g.g  d.  Oxford  5th.  g.g.g.d.  Oxford 5th. 

,  |- Lot  20.  id  Countess  of  Ox-  rLot  62.  %d  Countess  of  Ox- 
-|  ford,  1866,  by  iuDuk'eof-J  ford,  1871,  by  Baron  of 
L     Geneva  (23,752)— £420    L     Oxford  (23,371)— £1820 


Grand  Duke  (.2,961)      ]      THoRNDADEf2,.7o^£ftnJ      i?69-  bY  ">™   Duke  ofH 


(10,166) 


Oxford      ioth       by 
Marquis  of  Car- 

RABAS  (11,789) 


Thorhdade(23,794>£80^      thorndale 
L     £1400 
Lot.  6.  id  Maid  of  Oxford,  i-Lot  87.    zith  Maid  of  Ox- 

1862,  by  Grand  Duke  of-\      ford,  1872,  by  4m  Duke 
Oxford  (16,184)— £1200  L     Geneva -£1200 

Lot  89.   31/ Maidof  Oxford,  rLot    12.     6th    Lord     Ox- 

1863,  by  Grand  Duke  of-)       ford,  1872,  by  2D  Duke 
Oxford  (16,184)— £200  L     of  Oneida— £260 


(28,458)-  I 


Lot  II.        IOTH 

Earl  of 
O  x  f  o  k  u, 
1872,  by  ?u 
Duke  of 
Oneida  — 
£500 


Alexander,  Conger,  Bedford,  Megibben,  and  Wads- 
worth  being  the  purchasers.  There  were  also  three 
Duchess  bulls,  sold  for  ^2400,  ^1540,  and  ,£Soo 
respectively,  all  retained  in  America.  The  "  Oxford" 
family  of  cows  and  heifers  sold  for  /6360,  of  which 
Mr.  Holford,  of  Market  Harborough,  purchased  one 
for  ^1400,  and  two  Oxford  bulls,  which  made  £760. 
We  repeat  here  the  Tables  of  these  two  families,  given 
in  p.  1 150,  adding  the  extraordinary  prices  which 
they  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  15  descendants  of 
the  three  daughters  (all  full  sisters)  of  Duchess  66th, 
made  altogether  50,000  gs. 

We  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  what  we  confidently 
stated  before  the  sale  of  these  two  families  has  illus- 
trated in  an  unprecedented  manner  the  extraordinary 
value  attached  to  these  particular  strains  of  pure 
,(  Bates"  blood. 

Brandsby. — The  41  head  of  Shorthorn  cattle  com- 
prising the  herd  of  the  veteran  breeder,  Mr.  Wiley, 
were  sold  on  Friday  of  last  week,  by  Mr.  Thornton,  for 
^"2807 — or  close  on  ^68  ioj-.  each.  Of  these  the  12 
bulls  averaged  nearly  ^*6o,  and  the  29  cows  and  heifers  ! 
over  ^73  ioj. 

Berkeley. — Lord  Fitzharding's  sale,  also  conducted 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  including  36  females  and  5  bulls, 
made  ^71  apiece — ^2910  in  all — the  cows  averaging 
£71  15s.  and  the  bulls  ^"65  los.  Among  the  former 
were  Star  of  Eve  by  7TH  Duke  of  York,  sold  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  for  ^157  10s.  ;  Joan  of  Arc  by 
Duke  of  Brailes,  ^"120  \^s. ;  Water  Lass  id  by 
General  Napier,  /131  5*.  ;  Minstrel  zd  by  7TH 
Duke  of  York,  ^183  15^.,  sold  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Samuda,  M.P.  ;  Water  Lily  by  Grand  Duke  OF 
Waterloo,  /157  ioj.,  bought  by  Col.  Kingscote  ; 
and  Kagmar^  by  the  same  bull,  bought  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Curtler,  for  ^157  lor. 

Dyrham.— At  Mr.  Thornton's  third  sale  in  the 
same  week  the  herds  of  Captain  Blathwayt  and  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  69  lots,  were  disposed  of  at  Dyrham 


was  sold  for  ^410,  bred  at  Kirklevington,  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Philips,  of  Devonshire. 


SHEEP  SALES. 
At  the  late  Hawick  tup  fair  and  ram  sale  the  follow- 
I  ing  prices  were  realised  : — 

Cheviots. 


Owners- 

Rams. 

Highest. 

Average. 

No. 

£   r. 

d. 

{, 

s.    d. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  Linhope         .. 

70 

16    0 

0 

4 

11     0 

Messrs.  Ord,  Lumsden 

21 

16  10 

0 

5 

16     0 

Mr.  Borthwick,  Hopsrig 

4' 

11  10 

0 

4 

12     3 

Mr.  Elliot,  Hindhope.. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Kirkhope 

78 

35     0 

0 

7 

40 

14     0 

0 

3 

19     7 

Mr.  Archibald,  Glengelt 

23 

40     0 

0 

12 

10     0 

Mr.  Turnbull,  Falnash 

20     0 

0 

6 

10     0 

Mr.  Johnstone,  Capplegill     .. 

33 

10     5 

0 

3 

7     0 

Mr.  Scott,  Deloraine  .. 

30     0 

0 

10 

8     5 

Mr.  Borthwick,  Georgefield  .. 

40 

10  10 

0 

4 

1     0 

Mr.  Snaith,  Dudlees  .. 

Lei 

20 
-esters. 

21       O 

0 

6 

2     7 

So 

9  10 

0 

5 

17     7 

15  10 

0 

8 

Courthill             

1? 

11   10 

0 

B 

Mr.  Borthwick,  Camboag 

9 

11   10 

0 

8 

7     2 

Mr.  Torrance,  Sisterpath 

24 

13  10 

0 

H 

3     7 

Mr.  Hogarth,  Eccles  Tofts   .. 

7 

11     0 

0 

a 

8     6 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1873. 
This  is  the  third  season  in  succession  in  which  I 
have  had  to  record  a  deficient  Wheat  crop.  The 
deficiency  on  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  harvest  of 
1873  is  rendered  the  more  serious  since  there  is  not 
only  a  somewhat  diminished  total  area  under  the  crop, 
but  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  usual  was  not 
sown  until  the  spring.  A  wet  autumn  was  followed 
by  a  very  wet  winter,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  opportunity  for  autumn-sowing  after  October. 
The  early  summer,  though  cold,  was  not  unfavourable, 
and  some  fine,  dry,  ripening  weather  in  July  brought 
I  on  the  harvest  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been  anti- 
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cipated.  The  weather  was  also  favourable  during  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  in  the  Southern  counties  a 
good  deal  of  Wheat  was  carried  in  splendid  condition. 
But  from  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  weather 
became  very  unsettled,  in  many  localities  greatly  inter- 
fering with  harvest  operations  and  damaging  the  crop. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  great  difference  in  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  grain  harvested  in  different 
localities  this  season ;  the  earlier  districts  being 
specially  favoured,  and  the  later  having  suffered  much 
in  this  respect. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  produce  of  Wheat  in 
1S73  from  the  same  selected  and  differently  manured 
plots,  as  usual,  in  the  field  at  Rothamstead,  which 
has  now  grown  the  crop  for  30  years  in  succession.  It 
also  gives  for  comparison,  the  produce  for  each  of  the 
preceding  10  years,  the  average  for  11  years— 1S63-73, 
and  the  average  for  22  years— 1852-73  : 

Bushels  of  Dressed  Corn  fier  Acre. 
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in  1S72  and  1871.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  different 
field  is  taken  for  this  experiment  each  year,  but  that 
each  year  the  treatment  is  alike  for  all : — 

Dressed  Corn  per  Acre  [Bushels). 


Description  of  Wheat. 

1.  White  Chaff  (red) 

2.  Rivett's  (red) 

3.  Chubb  Wheat  (red) 

4.  Red  Chaff  (white) 

5.  Browick  (red) 

6.  Red  Wonder 

7.  Burwell  (old  red  Lammas) 

8.  Bristol  Red 

9.  Red  Nursery 

10.  Red  Langham 

11.  Woolly  Ear  (white) 

12.  Hardcastle  (white) 

13.  Golden  Drop  (red)  Hallett's 

14.  Victoria  White,  Hallett's 

15.  Hunter's  White,  Hallett's 

16.  Original  Red,  HallettS.  .. 

17.  White  Chiddam     .. 

18.  Red  Rostock 

19.  Casey's  White 

20.  Golden  Rough  Chaff  (red) 
91.  Bole's  Prolific  (red) 

22.  Club  Wheat  (red).. 

Means 
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*  Equal  to  21  bush.,  at  61  lb.  per  bush. 
t  Equal  to  283  bush.,  at  61  lb.  per  bush, 
j  Equal  to  27§  bush.,  at  61  lb.  per  bush. 

In  my  letter  published  in  the  Times  of  September  20, 
last  year,  I  stated  that  the  season  of  1870-71  was,  for 
artificial  manures,  much  less  favourable,  but,  for  farm- 
yard manures  considerably  more  favourable  than  the 
average  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  calculated  aver- 
age from  my  produce,  which  is  considerably  influenced 
by  the  results  obtained  by  artificial  manures,  would 
probably  give  a  figure  too  low  for  the  average  produce 
of  the  country  at  large  in  1871 ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  season  of  1871-72  was,  compared  with  the 
average,  more  unfavourable  for  farmyard  than  for  arti- 
ficial manures,  the  figures  derived  directly  from  the 
experimental  results  of  1S72  would  probably  be  too 
high  for  the  average  yield  of  the  country  in  that  year. 
A  correction  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  imports  of 
the  year  have  shown  that  the  estimate  of  the  average 
crop  of  the  country  so  arrived  at  must  have  been 
extremely  near  to  the  truth. 

In  the  present  season  the  unmanured  produce  is 
higher  than  in  1S72,  and  considerably  higher  than  in 
1S71.  On  the  other  hand,  reducing  the  produce  in 
each  case  to  bushels  of  61  lb.,  that  by  farmyard  manure 
is  nearly  7  bush,  per  acre  lower  than  in  1S72,  and 
nearly  13  bush,  lower  than  in  1871  ;  and  the  mean 
produce  of  the  three  artificially  manured  plots  is  more 
than  8  bush,  below  that  of  last  year,  but  almost 
identical  with  that  of  1871. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  produce  without  manure, 
with  farmyard  manure,  and  of  the  three  artificial  ma- 
nures taken  as  one,  we  have  22^  bush,  of  grain  per 
acre,  of  57.4  lb.  per  bushel,  which,  reckoned  at  61  lb. 
per  bushel,  represents  only  21  bush.  This  is  from  4 
to  5  bush,  less  than  the  average,  taken  in  the  same 
way  last  year,  and  nearly  7  bush. less  than  the  average 
of  22  years.  In  fact,  the  produce  by  farmyard  manure, 
and  by  the  various  artificial  manures,  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  very  bad 
season  of  1867. 

In  the  following  Table  is  shown  the  produce  of  22 
varieties  of  Wheat,  grown  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
field.  The  previous  cropping  had  been  Sainfoin  in 
1870  and  1871,  and  Mangels  with  dung  in  1S72.  The 
whole  of  the  land  was  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  the 
different  Wheats  were  all  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 


mented  by  a  very  large  import  of  foreign  com.  J.  B. 
/.awes,  Rolhamsted,  St.  Albans,  Sept.  25,  in  the 
"  Times." 


Of  these  22  varieties  of  Wheat,  grown  side  by  side, 
and  all  treated  alike,  the  produce  of  many  ranges  2,  3,  or 
more  bushels  above,  and  of  many  2,  3,  or  more  bushels 
below  the  average  of  the  whole  ;  and  there  is  a  varia- 
tion of  about  20  bush,  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
produce.  The  weight  per  bushel  also  varied  from  56' 
to  62  lb.,  the  average  of  all  being  59J  lb.  Such  results 
obviously  very  much  increase  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  country  at  large. 

Reduced  to  61  lb.  per  bushel,  the  average  produce 
of  the  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  Wheat  field  in 
1S73  is  about  24  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  22 
years.  Much  of  this  great  deficiency  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was,  in  all,  about  double  the  average  fall  of 
rain  during  the  four  months  of  October,  November, 
December,  and  January  ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  wash  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  a  large  amount 
of  the  nitrogenous  manure  which  had  been  applied  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  established  that  that  most  important 
and  costly  constituent  of  manure,  nitrogen,  especially 
when  applied  in  the  soluble  form  of  ammonia,  is  largely 
converted  into  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  is,  in  that  con- 
dition, washed  away  into  the  drains  or  the  subsoil  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  rain.  The  loss  of  effect  thus  arising 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  produce 
of  the  two  plots,  No.  7  and  No.  9.  Both  received  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  which  was  applied 
ammonia  salts  in  the  autumn  to  plot  7,  and  as 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  to  plot  9.  The  result  was 
that  while  the  autumn-sown  ammonia  salts  yielded 
only  22  bush.,  the  spring-sown  nitrates  yielded  nearly 
36  bush.  Again,  another  plot,  which  received  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  salts  as  plot  7,  but  applied  in  the 
spring    instead    of   in    the    autumn,    yielded    nearly 

33  busb-  .         .    . 

The  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  by  winter  drain- 
age would  be  the  greatest  where  guano,  ammonia 
salts,  or  other  very  soluble  nitrogenous  manure  was 
sown  in  the  autumn,  less  where  farmyard  manure  was 
employed,  and  less  still  where  Wheat  was  grown  after 
Clover. 

As  the  deficiency  on  the  manured  plots  this  year  is 
greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  consequence  of 
the  washing  out  by  the  winter  rains  of  the  nitrogen  of 
manure,  chiefly  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  as  the  un- 
manured produce,  which  represents  much  of  the  poor 
and  badly  cultivated  land  of  the  country,  shows  a 
deficiency  of  only  about  iS  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  average  of  22  years,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude 
that  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
about,  but  probably  not  more  than,  20  per  cent,  below 
the  average. 

The  agricultural  returns,  just  published,  show  that 
the  area  under  Wheat  in  Great  Britain  was,  in  the 
season  just  past,  only  about  3  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1872.  As  so  much  less  than  usual  was  sown  in  the 
autumn,  this  result  proves  that  there  must  have  been  a 
very  unusually  large  area  sown  with  Wheat  in  the 
spring.  The  actual  number  of  acres  returned  for 
Great  Britain  is  3,490,392.  The  returns  for  Ireland 
are  not  yet  available,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
will  bring  up  the  area  under  Wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  about  3,700,000  acres.  Reckoning  the 
average  yield  per  acre  at  22.^  bush.,  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  10,406,250  qr.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  2}  bush,  per  acre  required  for  seed, 
which,  reckoning  the  same  area,  would  be  1,040,625  qr. 
The  amount  of  home  produce  available  for  consump- 
tion would  thus  be  reduced  to  9,365,625  qr.  Esti- 
mating the  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  harvest  year  September  I,  1S73,  to  Aug.  31, 
1S74,  at  32,366,226,  and  the  consumption  per  head  at 
5.5  bush.,  the  requirements  for  the  year  will  be 
22,251,780  qr.,  leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  13  million 
<  luarters  ( 1 2, 8S6, 1 5  5)  to  be  provided  from  foreign  sources. 
Last  year  I  estimated  the  requirements  from  abroad 
would  amount  to  12  million  quarters,  and  the  actual  im- 
ports, less  exports,  amounted  to  rather  over  \2\  million 
quarters.  It  is  posssible  that  high  prices  may  some- 
quantity  this  year,    but  it    is  quite 


all  were  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring 

at  the  rate  of  1 4  cwt.  per  acre.     For  comparison  there  I  what    reduce  the 

is  also  given  the  produce  of  most  of  the  same  varieties  I  evident  that  our  home  supplies  will  have  to  be  supplc- 


WEATHER  FALLACIES. 

[The  following  is  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper  before  the 
Wiltshire  Archajolo^ical  Society,  of  which  we  gave  one  half 
last  week]. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  certain  popular  weather 
fallacies,  which,  notwithstanding  their  general  weather 
wisdom,  beset  our  Wiltshire  rustics,  as  well  as  others  of 
more  advanced  education.  And  the  first  point  in  this 
respect  I  would  mention,  is  the  common,  though 
wholly  groundless  belief,  that  the  moon  has  any 
influence  on  the  weather.  It  is,  in  spite  of  all  demon- 
stration to  the  contrary,  and  without  the  smallest 
ground  for  such  assertion,  continually  declared,  that  a 
change  of  weather  may  be  looked  for  when  the  next 
change  of  the  moon  occurs.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
pardonable  in  "  Moonrakers  "  ;  but,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  I  must  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
the  moon  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  smallest  effect 
on  the  weather.  But  as  this  popular  delusion  has 
become  so  engrained  in  the  heart  of  many,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  total  absence  of  all  argument  or 
reason  in  favour  of  it,  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks 
and  classes  still  cling  to  it ;  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that,  with  a  view  to  allay  such  popular  delu- 
sions, though  without,  of  course,  for  a  moment  them- 
selves sharing  in  them,  some  of  the  savants  of  France 
and  others  of  Germany  instituted  a  long  series  of 
careful  investigations  ;  the  former  continued  during  20 
years  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  the  latter  during 
25  years  at  Vienna.  Both  of  these  diligently  carried 
on  the  most  rigorous  examination  of  changes  of 
weather  in  connection  with  the  lunar  phases  ;  but  the 
declared  result  of  their  accurately  kept  tables  showed 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  them  :  and,  in 
short,  when  theory  was  set  aside,  and  the  matter 
accurately  tested  by  many  thousand  facts  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  it  was  definitely  pronounced 
that  "no  correspondence  whatever  existed  between  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the  weather,  such  as 
were  popularly  supposed."  The  stock  argument  (if 
argument  it  can  be  called)  of  those  who  uphold  the 
moon's  influence  on  the  weather,  is  that  the  moon  does 
undoubtedly  attract  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  but  because 
she  causes  the  tides,  which  is  demonstrable,  therefore 
that  she  must  needs  influence  the  weather,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  parallel  case,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
show  of  reason,  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  a  fair  infer- 
ence. Perhaps  it  may  be  generally  felt  (as  a  leading 
gentleman  in  this  county  once  said  to  me  in 
speaking  of  this  subject),  "  I  don't  pretend  to 
argue  the  point,  or  give  any  reasons  for  it  :  I  simply 
say  I  must  continue  to  hold  it,  because  if  you 
take  away  the  moon  as  my  guide  to  a  change  of 
weather,  I  have  nothing  else  left  to  fall  back  upon  :" 
or  as  another  eager  advocate  for  the  lunar  influence 
(though  himself  by  no  means  a  lunatic)  remarked  to 
me,  "  I  don't  say  that  the  weather  alters  exactly  on  the 
day  of  the  moon's  changes,  but  you  will  find  it  does 
so  within  three  days  before  or  after  the  change  of 
moon  ;  a  proposition  with  which  I  most  cordially 
agreed,  seeing  that  the  moon  changes  once  in  seven 
days,  and  the  three  days  before  and  three  days  after 
completely  occupied  the  whole  week  :  so  after  this 
fashion  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  weather  did 
not  change  within  that  prolonged  period.  There  is  a 
very  curious  old  Wiltshire  prejudice  against  a  new 
moon  occurring  on  a  Saturday,  which  if  not  common 
in  the  county  now,  prevailed  not  many  years  since, 
but  the  origin  of  which,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  :  it  is  handed  down  in  the 
following  proverb  : — 

"  A  Saturday's  moon 
If  it  comes  once  in  seven  years 
Comes  once  too  soon." 

Equally  unfounded,  though  more  easily  accounted  for, 
is  the  notion  which  prevails  among  our  people  that  the 
weather  on  Friday  differs  from  that  of  all  other  days  : 
the  saying  is, 

"  To  every  other  day  in  the  week 
Friday  is  not  alike." 

A  somewhat  obscurely-worded  sentiment,  but  doubtless 
it  originates  in  the  same  principle  which  causes  sailors 
to  dread  putting  out  to  sea  on  a  Friday,  viz.,  the  custom, 
once  religiously  observed,  of  keeping  Friday  as  a 
weekly  fast.  Leaving  now  the  moon  for  a  while,  I 
may  class  amongst  common  weather  fallacies  the  very 
popular  notion  that  wet  or  fine  weather  on  certain  days 
portend  continuance  of  such,  or,  indeed,  any  special 
weather,  as,  indeed,  the  famous  naturalist,  John  Ray, 
200  years  ago,  wrote  to  good  old  credulous  John 
Aubrey: — "I  reject  as  superstitious  all  prognostics 
from  the  weather  on  particular  days."  This  remark 
was  called  forth  by  Aubrey  having  written,  "  In  South 
Wiltshire  the  constant  observation  is,  that  if  droppes 
doe  hang  upon  the  hedge  on  Candlemas  Day,  that  it 
will  be  a  good  Tease  yeare  ;"  and  then  he  added  his 
own  opinion—"  this  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be  that  there  rise 
certain  unctuous  vapours  which  may  cause  that  fer- 
tility." I  fancy,  however,  that  we  shall  be  more 
inclined  to  agree  with  honest  John  Ray.  Few,  how- 
ever,  are  so  matter-of-fact  as  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 
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weather  on  St.  Swithin's  day  (July  15),  for  all  know  the 
proverb,  couched  in  a  variety  of  words, — 

"  Saint  Swithun's  day.  if  thou  dost  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain  ; 

Saint  Swithun's  day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair  " 
—a  proverb  which  has  its  counterpart  across  the  Chan- 
nel, in  the  Feast  of  St.  Medard  (June  S)— 

"  S'il  pleut  le  jour  de  Saint  Medard, 
11  pleut  quarahte  jours  plus  tard." 

If  St.  Swithin,  however,  is  the  patron  of  rain,  St. 
Bartholomew  is  that  of  fine  weather,  and  in  some 
places  is  thought  to  counteract  and  displace  him,  for 
the  proverb  runs  : — 

"  All  the  tears  Saint  Swithun  can  cry 
Saint  Bartlemy's  mantle  wipes  dry." 
Let  it,  however,  in  common  justice,  be  observed,  that 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  (August  24)  does  not  occur 
until  the  expiration  of  the  40  days  following  St. 
Swithin  (July  15).  St.  Michael's  Day  was  also  in 
old  time,  if  not  now,  in  Wiltshire,  as  it  certainly  is  to 
this  day  in  Sweden,  a  festival  from  which  many 
prognostics  of  the  ensuing  season  might  be  drawn  : 
thus  if  a  north  or  east  wind  should  chance  to  blow  on 
that  day,  the  following  winter  would  be  very  severe  ; 
if  the  day  should  chance  to  be  fine,  the  next  year 
would  be  dry  ;  but  if  the  day  should  be  wet,  the  year 
ensuing  would  be  mild  but  damp.  And  again  on 
New  Year's  Eve  very  anxious  were  the  enquiries  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  from  that  token  the 
weather  of  the  entire  coming  year  might  be  foreknown. 
The  Festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (Jan.  25) 
was  another  day  from  which  accurate  prognostics  of 
coming  seasons  might  be  framed,  and  not  only  of  the 
seasons,  but  even  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
rhymes  run  thus — 

"  If  St.  Paules  daie  be  faire  and  clear, 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  yeare  ; 
But  if  perchance  it  then  should  raine, 
It  will  make  deare  all  kinds  of  graine  ; 
And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  skie, 
Then  neate  and  fowls  this  yeare  shall  die  ; 
If  blustering  winds  doe  blowe  aloft, 
Then  war  shall  vex  the  realm  full  oft." 
But  the  Feast  of  Purification  (Feb.  2)   was   perhaps 
the  most   noted,    as  a  day  by  which  to  foretell  the 
coming  weather.     This  is  embodied  in  the  following 
well-known  monkish  legend,  to  the  effect  that  a  bright 
sun  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  betokens  more 
frost  after  than  before  that  Festival— 
"  Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria  Purificante, 
Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante  " 

— a  proverb  which  has  thus  found  its  way  into 
English  :  — 

"  If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
But  if  Candlemas  day  be  clouds  and  rain,, 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again." 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  are  all  popular  delusions, 
founded  on  no  reliable  basis,  though  doubtless  they  do 
occasionally,  however  unfrequently,  by  accident  come 
true  ;   and  then  they  attract  unmerited  attention,  and 
are  held  up  to  admiring  disciples  as  infallible  weather 
<niides.     One  thing,  however,  seems  quite  certain,  and 
That  is,  that  if  our  observations  are  recorded  through  a 
long  period  of  time  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  balance 
of  averages,  both  as  regards  heat  and  cold,  and  wet 
and  dry  weather  ;    and  in  short  the  general  average 
through  the  whole  period  will  be  found  to  be  main- 
tained.     So  true  is  another  Wiltshire  proverb, 

"  No  one  so  surely  pays  his  debt, 
As  wet  to  dry,  and  dry  to  wet  ;" 

or,  as  they  have  it  in  Scotland — 

"  Lang  foul,  lang  fair." 
Not  so  accurate,  I  think,  is  another,  though  it  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  this  county,  and  was  certainly 
implicitly  believed  in  by  our  ancestors — 

"  When  the  hen  doth  moult  before  the  cock, 
The  winter  will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock  ; 
But  if  the  cock  moult  before  the  hen, 
The  winter  will  not  wett  your  shoe  seame  " 

— a  proverb  as  poor  in  rhyme  as  in  reason,  though  doubt- 
less to  be  honoured  for  its  antiquity,  as  also  because  it 
belongs  to  Wiltshire.  There  is  also  another  saying, 
current  in  this  county  as  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  "that 
a  green  Christmas  makes  a  fat  churchyard."  This 
I  believe  to  be  wholly  a  mistake,  and  that  on  the 
contrary  the  milder  the  Christmas  the  more  healthy 
for  the  human  race,  as  was  indeed  triumphantly  proved 
by  the  return  of  the  Registrar- General  last  winter. 
But  to  show  the  pertinacity,  and  I  may  say  the  un- 
reasoning tenacity,  with  which  the  Wiltshire  labourer 
will  cling  to  any  old  saying  handed  down  to  him  from 
his  fathers,  I  was  opposing  the  above  proverb,  which 
an  old  man  quoted  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1S54,  and  expressing  my  disbelief  in  it,  though  not  at 
all  to  his  conviction ;  and  in  the  summer  I  recalled  to 
bis- recollection  the  same  proverb,  remarking  that  we 
had  had  unusually  few  deaths  in  the  parish  that  year, 
to  which  he  replied,  "Wait  a  bit,  sir;  the  year  isn't 
come  to  an  end  yet  j  "  but  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  had  taken 
place,  he  came  to  me  with  triumph  in  his  face,  and 
said,  "I  told  you,  sir,  the  proverb  would  come  true  ;  I 


the  green  Christmas  last  year  has  made  a  fat  church- 
yard, for  see  how  many  poor  fellows  have  been  killed 
in  the  Crimea  ! "  After  this  nothing  more  was  to  be 
said  ;  with  the  rationale  of  the  proverb  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  it  had  come  true,  and  that  was  all  that  con- 
cerned him,  and  he  is  now  a  firmer  believer  than  ever 
in  that  ancient  tradition.  And  now  let  me  say  a  word 
about  almanacs  which  pretend  to  foretell  the  weather. 
It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  gullible  is  John  Bull, 
eager  to  swallow  any  prognostics,  be  they  never  so  un- 
reliable, if  only  their  authors  are  bold  enough  to  be 
decisive  in  their  predictions,  and  when,  in  the  year 
1S3S,  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  an  adroit  Hibernian 
{as  he  has  been  happily  styled),  named  Patrick 
Murphy,  accurately  foretold  the  coldest  day  of  the 
season  (which,  from  the  law  of  chances,  must  occur 
occasionally  within  a  great  number  of  conjectures),  the 
rage  for  weather  almanacs  rose  to  its  height  ;  the 
wildest  predictions  were  hazarded,  and  though  their 
failures  were  generally  manifested,  nothing  would  con 
vince  the  determined  believer ;  and  I  myself  knew  of 
a  case  where  an  agriculturist  on  a  small  scale,  with 
mere  credulity  than  wisdom,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
almanac  to  which  he  pinned  his  faith,  and  entreated 
him  to  name  the  most  fortunate  day  for  Wheat  sowing. 
In  justice  to  Wiltshire  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this 
man  was  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  Somersetshire.  I 
suppose,  too,  it  is  allowable  to  presume  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  Boeotian  dulness  to  be  found  in  the 
more  western  counties,  as  the  famous  Lord  Thurlow 
once  remarked,  after  holding  an  assize  at  Bodwin,  in 
Cornwall,  "that  the  farther  West  he  went,  he  was 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  wise  men  came  from 
the  East."  Now  let  me,  in  conclusion,  assure  the  in 
habitants  of  Wiltshire  that  the  almanac  makers  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
when — 

"  Careful  observers  might  foretell  the  hour 
By  sure  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  shower." 

If  they  rely  on  the  almanac  makers,  or  the  moon,  and 
leave  their  umbrella  at  home  in  consequence,  they  will 
infallibly  be  drenched,  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  whereas 
if  they  listen  to  the  experience  of  the  labourer  or  the 
shepherd — still  better,  if  they  use  their  own  eyes  and 
judgments,  and  observe  the  sky,  and  the  clouds,  and 
the  wind,  not  forgetting  the  plain  lessons  read  to  them 
by  many  branches  of  the  animal  world  in  this  par- 
ticular— they  will  rarely  be  led  astray.  The  signs  to 
be  derived  from  the  animal  world  are  very  numerous 
and  very  reliable,  and  are  much  observed  amongst  our 
people  in  consequence.  As  examples  of  the  most  com- 
mon in  this  county,  they  will  tell  you  that  seldom 
indeed  will  a  wet  day  be  found  to  follow  when  in  the 
morning  cows  are  seen  lying  down  in  their  pastures  ; 
still  more  seldom  when  rooks  are  noticed  high  in  the 
air,  or  swallows  are  seen  at  a  great  height  hawking 
after  flies  ;  but  rarest  of  all  when  three  white  butterflies 
are  seen  together  in  the  garden  or  field  ;  the  latter  a 
sure  sign  of  a  fine  day  which  I  have  hardly  ever  known 
to  fail.  They  will  tell  you  on  the  other  hand  that 
when  the  distant  downs  look  near  ;  or  the  common 
plover  or  peewit,  which  frequents  our  downs  in  such 
numbers,  becomes  restless  ;  or  the  bees  hurry  home, 
and  none  leave  the  hive  ;  or  partridges  grow  wild  ;  or 
sea-gulls  make  their  appearance  so  far  inland  ;  or  pigs 
carry  straw  in  their  mouths  ;  or  insects  fly  low  j  rain  is 
at  hand.  These  are  but  samples  of  many  similar 
instances  of  unfailing  instinct  in  regard  to  weather, 
which  every  student  of  Nature  admires  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Perhaps  I  may 
return  to  this  part  of  the  question  another  day.  I  will 
conclude  now  with  the  clever  lines  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
which  sum  up  the  matter  very  accurately  : — 

"  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep ; 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head ; 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky  ; 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  Pimpernel ; 
The  squalid  toads  at  dusk  are  seen, 
Slowly  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh  ; 
Hark,  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball ; 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  .kine  ; 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  she  sings  ; 
Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws  ; 
The  wind,  unsteady,  veers  around, 
Or,  settling,  in  the  South  is  found  ; 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 
And  o'er  the  rapid  eddy  plays  ; 
The  leech  disturbed  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison  ; — 
'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see,  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow." 

—  The  Rev.  C.  H,  Smith,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Wiltshire  Arch&ological  Society, 


WHAT   IS    GOOD    BUTTER? 

[The  North  British  Agriculturist  calls  attention  to  a  recently 
published  scientific  report  on  this  subject.] 

Should  we  pay  iS</.  per  pound  for  butter  when  this 
essential  at  our  breakfast  table  is  sold  at  *jd.  ?  It  is 
not  pretended  that  this  modest  figure  commends  an 
article  possessed  of  all  the  freshness  and  rich  flavour  in 
which  a  connoisseur  would  delight,  but  in  Liverpool 
lately  a  quantity  of  butter  was  actually  sold  at  Jtf., 
which  is  officially  reported  to  be  free  from  serious 
impurity  or  adulteration.  But,  tickled  at  such  a  ridi- 
culous sacrifice,  the  inspectors  were  down  upon  the 
merchant  who  was  thus  underselling  his  neighbours  ; 
his  wares  were  examined  by  the  borough  analyst,  and 
summons  issued  against  him  for  adulteration.  But 
such  conflicting  evidence  was  adduced  before  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  that  he  referred  the  question  to 
an  expert.  Several  gentlemen  applied  to  declined  the 
delicate  duty,  which  was  eventually  undertaken  by 
Professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  who  reports  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  and  analysed  the  sample 
of  butter  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
adulterated,  and  find  it  to  contain— 


Falty  matter 
Curd  . . 
Salt    .. 
Water 


84.77 
1. 12 
5.6s 
S.46 


1 '  As  far  as  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  are  concerned, 
this  sample  of  butter  presents  no  special  peculiarities. 
The  salt  is  present  in  almost  exactly  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  best  dairies — viz.,  1  oz. 
to  the  pound  of  butter  ;  the  water  is  not  excessive,  and 
the  curd  only  a  very  little  above  the  proportion  usually 
found  in  good  butter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
neither  salt  nor  water — the  two  substances  most  generally 
employed  as  adulterants— has  been  used  in  this  case,  and 
if  any  foreign  substance  be  present,  it  must  be  some 
inferior  variety  of  fat. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  directed  my  attention  most  parti- 
cularly to  this  point  ;  and,  on  examining  the  different 
processes  described  in  books  for  detecting  foreign  fats  in 
butter,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  whole 
subject  in  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  state.  Micro- 
scopic examination  is  the  process  on  which  the  greatest 
reliance  was  placed.  Ordinary  butter  under  the  micro- 
scope is  seen  to  consist  entirely  of  exceedingly  minute 
granules,  in  which  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure  can  be 
detected  ;  while  all  ordinary  fats — such  as  tallow,  lard, 
&c. — are  completely  crystalline,  and  consist  of  small 
radiated  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  crystals  does  not  afford  any  means  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  fat  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
for  the  constituents  of  all  fats  are  so  similar  in  external 
characters  that  they  cannot  be  identified  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  contain  some  pecular  substances. 
Thus,  tallow  and  cocoa-nut  oil  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
rough  manner  by  their  peculiar  smells,  which  are  really 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain  odorous 
fats,  and  of  other  odorous  principles,  the  nature  of  which 
is  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 

"If  the  mere  presence  of  a  crystalline  fat  is  to  be  taken 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  adulteration,  then  this  sample 
of  butter  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  adulterated. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  other  matters  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  must  materially  modify 
this  opinion,  and  of  these  the  proportion  which  these 
crystals  bear  to  the  whole  mass  of  butter  is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance. 

"  It  is  here  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  between  a  chemical  analysis  and  a  micro- 
scopic examination.  In  the  former  the  different  consti- 
tuents are  actually  separated,  and  their  relative  propor- 
tions determined  by  weight.  In  the  latter  the  separation 
and  weighing  of  the  different  substances  are  impracticable, 
and  any  estimate  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  opinion, 
the  value  of  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  experience 
of  the  individual,  and  is  at  best  no  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation. After  careful  and  repeated  examination  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  crystals  contained  in  this  sample  of 
butter  certainly  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  its  whole 
weight,  and  are,  probably,  considerably  less  than  that 
quantity. 

"  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  just  stated  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  view  that  these  crystals  are  the 
result  of  deliberate  adulteration.  The  person  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  adulterate  is  not  likely  fb  be  satisfied 
with  the  additional  profit  which  would  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  cheapest  fat  that  could  be 
purchased  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
number  of  fats  that  could  be  profitably  used  to  adulterate 
butter  which,  I  understand,  is  sold  at  yd.  per  lb.,  is  neces- 
sarily extremely  restricted. 

"  A  number  of  experiments  which  I  have  made,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  this  case,  further  lead  me  to  doubt  how 
far  the  presence  of  crystals  in  butter  can  be  considered  as 
an  indisputable  proof  of  adulteration.  I  find  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  make  pure  butter  assume  a  completely 
crystalline  appearance  under  the  microscope,  so  that  the 
eye  cannot  distinguish  it  under  the  microscope  from 
tallow.  On  the  other  hand,  tallow  can  be  converted 
nto  a  state  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  it  might 
possibly  pass  for  genuine  butter.  It  further  appears  to 
me  by  no  means  certain  that  genuine  butter,  when  kept 
for  a  long  time,  may  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  acquire  a 
crystalline  character.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
facts  bearing  on  this  opinion  in  books,  and,  of  course, 
have  not  had  time  and  opportunity  for  making  experi- 
ments on  the  matter.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  similar 
change  takes  place  in  other  substances,  and  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  make  me  think  it  not  impos- 
sible that  it  may  occur  in  butter. 
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"As  the  result  of  the  whole  examination,  I  am  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  sample  of  butter  is  adulterated.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, of  most  inferior  quality,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  suspicion  has  arisen  as  to  its  genuineness  ;  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  describe  it  as  adulterated,  and,  in 
fact,  believe  that  much  of  its  present  peculiarities  is  due  to 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept.  Thomas  Anderson, 
University  of  Glasgow,  Sept.  6." 


Home  Corresponbtnce. 

Steam-power  Culture. — Mr.  W.  Smith,  Wool- 
ston,  my  early  tutor  in  steam-culture,  writes  to  the 
Times  that  he  has  finished  his  "  iSth  harvest  under 
steam-power  culture,"  and  that  he  has  on  September  22 
started  his  steam-cultivator  to  prepare  his  land  for  the 
next  crop.  My  14th  harvest  under  steam-power  cul- 
ture is  also  completed,  but,  unlike  my  old  tutor,  I  have 
not  waited  until  September  22  to  start  the  steam-culti- 
vator. Before  the  present  month  set  in  my  steam-culti- 
vator had  broken  up  and  crossed  30  acres  of  pea 
stubble  (together  60  acres),  and  up  to  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  wet,  unfavourable  weather,  170  acres 
have  been  "smashed"  or  crossed  by  the  steam-culti- 
vator. Owners  of  steam-cultivators  will  not  do  well  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Smith  and  wait  till  Sep- 
tember 22  before  putting  their  engines  to  work,  but  as 
soon  as  a  field  is  cleared  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  breaking  up  the  stubble,  and  thus  arrest  the  growth 
of  weeds,  aerate  the  soil,  and  complete  autumn  culti- 
vation before  winter  sets  in.  Mr.  Smith  decries  the 
"turnover  plough"  for  steam-power,  but,  although  I 
acknowledge  the  more  general  usefulness  of  "the 
smasher,"  I  maintain  that  the  steam-plough  has  its 
uses  :  clover  lea,  for  instance,  cannot  be  prepared  for 
Wheat  by  the  cultivator  in  the  month  of  October. 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  very  small  farm,  and  what  may  be  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  desirable  for  him,  would  land  the  large 
farmer  in  great  difficulty,  hence  the  danger  of  implicitly 
following  his  teaching.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  who 
owns  a  steam-plough  to  hire  additional  labour  in  har- 
vest and  keep  his  own  staff  of  men  to  work  the  appa- 
ratus, rather  than  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  wait  till  September  22  before  making  a  commence- 
ment of  his  tillage  for  next  year's  crop.  James  Harvard, 
Clapham  Park,  Bedfordshire,  Sept.  25. 

The  Turnip  Crop  Continuously. — In  answer 
to  "II.  J.  M.V  question,  I  can  give  htm  my  own 
experience  upon  this  subject ;  as,  being  short  of  arable 
land,  my  farm  being  principally  devoted  to  Hops  and 
fruit,  and  wishing  to  lamb  down  a  hundred  ewes,  I 
sowed  a  6-acre  field  with  Swedes  which  had  grown 
Swedes  the  season  previously  ;  and  the  crop  is  now 
looking  very  well  except  in  one  or  two  patches  where 
the  black  grub  attacked  them — curiously  enough,  in 
exactly  the  same  spots  where  they  had  devastated  the 
previous  Swede  crop  last  year.  The  first  crop  was 
pulled,  laid  in  small  heaps  on  the  field  and  covered 
with  earth,  and  was  as  sound  as  possible  when  it  was 
fed  off  by  ewes  and  lambs  in  March  and  April.  The 
land  had  a  good  fold  from  these  ewes  and  lambs  eating 
large  quantities  of  oilcake  ;  it  was  ploughed  in  April, 
dressed  down  early  in  June,  and  the  Swedes  put  in 
with  7  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  ;  the  plants 
came  away  at  once,  and  the  Swedes  now  look  very 
healthy,  with  not  a  sign  of  mildew,  except  in  the  patches 
above  referred  to,  where  they  have  mildew,  "finger- 
and-toe,"  and  are  altogether  wrong  from  the  attack  of 
the  grub.  I  expect  a  fair  average  amount  of  root 
weight  per  acre  from  this  piece.   Charles  Whitehead. 


May  9. — Sowing  spring  Wheat  ;  drawing  on  Sep- 
tember 6 ;  only  a  catch  crop.  Spring 
Wheat — not  usually  sown— a  poor  crop  ; 
not  more  than  10  bush,  to  the  acre. 

Sept.    11,  12,  and  15. — Sowing  fall  Wheat. 

May  17. — Planting  Potatos — Early  Rose  ;  very  good 
indeed  ;  have  been  fit  to  dig  for  some 
time.  These  are  the  best  sort  for  the 
whole  year  round,  being  early  and  of 
very  delicate  flavour. 

In  August  we  had  some  very  hot  weather,  and  the 
fire-flies,  fire-bugs,  and  phosphorescent  stumps,  chopped 
many  years  ago  and  not  grubbed  up,  made  fields  have 
the  appearance  at  night  of  the  lighted  up  streets  of 
a  city. 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  Thimbleberries, 
somewhat  approaching  Mulberries  in  appearance  and 
flavour  ;  they  are  elongated  Blackberries,  with  very 
strong  briars.  Our  Red  Astrachan  Apples  are  a  very 
good  early  Apple,  and  are  now  over  ;  the  flavour  is 
somewhat  sharp  but  very  agreeable.  It  ripens  gradu- 
ally, and  for  several  weeks  in  succession.  John  Morren, 
A/inesing,  Ontario,  Sept.  15. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Minesing,  Ontario  :  Canadian  Farming. — Our 
harvest  is  nearly  finished,  with  the  exception  of  some 
late  Oats,  and  has  been  the  most  various  in  its  results 
in  the  Wheat  crop  that  has  been  known  for  many  years  ; 
some  farms  usually  yielding  good  crops  only  having 
from  14  to  iS  bush,  the  acre  of  fall  Wheat.  The 
spring  Wheat*  in  this  district  has  been,  I  fear,  very 
deficient  indeed.  I  append  some  particulars  of  my 
own  crops,  which  are  perhaps  about  the  same  as  my 
neighbours,  farming  land  of  similar  quality — remarking 
that  my  fall  Wheat  was  on  Pea  ground,  and  so  not 
quite  equal  to  Wheat  on  good  fallows  :  — 

1872. 
July     10. — Began  mowing. 

28. — Finished  drawing  in  a  very  poor  hay  crop, 
say  about  a  third  of  a  crop  ;  7  cwt.  to 
14  cwt.  the  acre,  according  to  soil. 
Sept.    19.— Finished  sowing  fall  Wheat. 

1873- 

July  29.— Began  reaping  with  Johnson's  reaper  ; 
finished  drawing  on  August  6  ;  about 
36  bush,  to  the  acre,  and  very  good 
sample. 

April  30.— Sowed  Peas— Golden  Vine,  Crown,  and 
Marrowfat  ;  drew  them  on  August  23  ; 
about  35  bush,  to  the  acre. 

May  6.— Finished  sowing  Oats—Norway  and  Sur- 
prise ;  drew  them  on  September  2  ;  very 
good  ;  say  about  50  bush,  to  the  acre. 

May  16.— Sowing  Barley  ;  cutting  August  9  ;  good 
crop  ;  about  50  bush,  to  the  acre.  Some 
cut  a  month  before  were  a  very  poor  crop. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

STOWMARKET. 
Sugar  fie'ef. — The  preparation  of  the  land  for  Sugar 
Beet  aud  for  other  green  crops  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
begins  now,  and  we  therefore  give  here  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  not  hitherto  reported  in  this  journal,  in 
which  Mr.  Cocksedge  gave  his  experience  on  the 
subject  before  this  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cocksedge  said  :— In  1843  we  derived 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  supply  of  sugar  from  our  own 
possessions,  and  only  about  90  cwt.  from  the  Con- 
tinent. In  1859  the  consumption  of  sugar  having  risen 
to  9,000,000,  we  obtained  5  J  million  from  the  colonies, 
while  3^  million  came  from  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  Lavenham,  has  imported  300  tons  a  week 
for  refining  purposes.  In  1S68  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Continent  made  about  670,000  tons  of  beet-sugar 
per  annum.  Tt  seems  extraordinary  that  an  industry 
of  this  kind  should  not  before  this  have  taken  root 
in  England,  where  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  si>  pic- 
dominant.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  another 
branch  of  industry  introduced  into  a  district  must  be 
a  great  good,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
sugar  factory  employment  is  found  for  labour  at  the 
very  time  when  it  is  most  wanted  —  in  the  long, 
dreary  winter  months.  Take  Lavenham,  for  instance. 
During  the  100  days  last  year  ^1900  was  paid  for 
labour,  ^400  for  coal,  gas,  &c,  about  ,£500  for 
railway  transport,  &c.  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  reports, 
there  were  about  4500  tons  of  roots  used.  This 
makes  ^"4500  paid  to  the  farmers,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
says  if  he  could  have  obtained  Sooo  tons  his  factory 
would  have  given  him  a  greater  percentage  of 
profit.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  Silesia,  states  that 
the  first  question  is  whether  the  land  is  adapted 
for  Beet  growing.  Many  soils  grow  roots  very  large, 
with  but  little  sugar.  Now,  all  the  reports  state  that 
the  land  in  this  part  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  will  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  sugar 
than  many  other  parts.  In  Silesia  they  pay  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  per  cwt.  for  roots,  and  receive  back  the  pulp  at 
2,d.  per  cwt.  They  plough  about  10  inches  to  12  inches 
deep,  and  would  go  deeper  if  they  could,  and  one 
large  sugar  factory  near  Breslau  has  just  purchased  a 
steam-plough,  for  this  purpose.  My  correspondent 
adds  that  it  pays  the  farmer  very  well  to  grow  Beet, 
and  they  always  calculate  on  an  average  crop  of  about 
20  tons  per  acre.  In  Hanover  the  price  is  also  about 
20J-.  per  ton,  and  the  farmer  pays  for  the  pulp  about 
13J.  per  cwt.,  and  there  also  they  find  it  good  to 
plough  as  deep  as  possible.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Brunswick  the  prices  are  about  the  same,  and  the 
trade  is  very  flourishing;  the  factories  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply  of  roots,  and  the  companies  pay 
good  dividends.  Coming  now  to  our  own  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Lavenham  Sugar  Works, 
says  the  proof  that  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet 
is  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  that  district  is  that  the 
farmers  continue  to  grow  it.  In  a  work  published 
by  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  celebrated  chemist,  he  remarks 
that  it  appears  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the 
favour  with  which  Beetroot  is  regarded  abroad,  and 
the  great  success  which  has  led  to  the  rapid  extension 
of  beet-sugar  industry  on  the  Continent,  few  attempts 
have,  in  this  country,  been  made  to  cultivate  it  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar  or  spirits.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  thedisinclinationof  the  British  agricultural 
and  industrial  community  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Continent  appears  to  have  its  foundation  on  the  fact 
that  their  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  are  more 
closely  linked  together,  and  are  more  mutually 
dependent  for  success  on  each  other  than  in  England, 
[n  many  of  the  continental  sugar  factories  the  pro- 
prietors are  farmers,  and  raise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
raw  material  required  for  the  factory.  This  gives  him 
the  advantage  of  paying  special  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  roots  rich  in  sugar,  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  selection  of  good  seed,  and  the  best  roots  for  sugar 
are  those  weighing  about  2  lb.  to  24  lb.  In  the 
best  cultivated  soil  the  Beets  grow  entirely  in  the 
ground  ;  the  tendency  of  the  root  to  bury  itself  in 
the   soil   is  characteristic   of  good   Sugar-Beet.     Dr, 


Voelcker  say-;  that  well-worked  clay  soils,  especially 
calcareous  clays,  are  well  adapted  for  Beet  cultivation, 
provided  they  are  properly  drained  and  of  sufficient 
depth,  and  some  of  the  finest  crops  of  Beet  he  ever 
saw  were  grown  on  clay  soils.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  a  badly  worked,  half-drained  clay  soil  does  not 
bring  Beet  to  perfection.  But  even  stiff  clays,  when 
well  drained,  maybe  brought  into  a  fine  friable  con- 
dition when  the  land  is  broken  up  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  left  in  ridges  as  roughly  as  possible  during  the 
winter,  and  not  touched  until  the  season  of  sowing 
arrives,  when  it  suffices  to  pass  a  pair  of  harrows  over 
the  land,  and  according  to  his  (Dr.  Voelcker' s)  own 
observations  of  the  most  successful  of  the  heavy-land 
farmers,  it  is  far  better  not  to  touch  the  land  after  it  has 
been  put  roughly  into  ridges,  than  to  give  it  a  second 
ploughing  in  spring.  Superphosphate  of  lime  and 
bone-dust  are  excellent  manure  for  Sugar-Beet,_  and 
other  phosphate  manures  are  suitable  for  every 
description  of  land;  they  never  injure  the  Beet 
crop.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Biddell  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Some  time 
since  he  gave  the  result  of  his  own  practical  experience 
in  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

Common  charges— rent,  33s.  ;  tithes,  -js.  Cd.  ;  rates, 

3s.  6d.  ;  interest  on  capital,  10s. £;  14     o 

Horse  tillage  and  drilling         250 

Hand-hoeing  and  singling        .  .  .  ■  ■ .  . .     o  12     6 

Seed,  91b...  . .         . .  . .         . .  . .         ,.046 

Taking  up  and  topping  ..         ..         ..  ..     ojio 

Filling,  carting,  say  2  miles,  15  ions,  at  2s.  ..     1  10    o 

Manure,  10  loads  ..  ..         ..  ..  ..250 

3  cwt.  superphosphate  . .  .  .  .  .         . .         ..     o  16    6 

Guano,  1  cwt.       ..  ..  ..  ..         ••  ..0140 

Labour  to  manure  026 


j£h  5  o 
On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Biddell  gives  .£15  Js.  as  the 
average  total  receipt  for  the  Beet  on  1  acre  of  land. 
Mr.  B.  still  adheres  to  this  estimate,  and  says  "these 
figures  do  not  actually  give  the  real  profit  or  loss,  as 
the  most  difficult  point  to  determine  is  the  improved 
state  of  the  land  or  otherwise.  Assuming  that  the 
Beet  is  grown  after  a  crop  of  Wheat,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  if  manured  as  I  have  described,  the  land  is  left 
improved,  and  I  think  the  land  would  grow  better 
Barley  after  Beet  so  treated  than  it  would  if  put  directly 
;iftcr  Wheat.  Of  course  without  fallow  between  them 
(he  continues)  my  recent  experience  has  led  me  to 
think  that  15  tons  of  Beet  per  acre,  cleaned  and  topped 
as  Mr.  Duncan  expects,  is  a  somewhat  high  estimate  of 
yield."  Mr.  B.  further  says: — "lean  only  say,  were 
I  a  farmer  at  Stowmarket,  or  near  there,  and  a  factory 
on  the  spot,  I  should  not  mind,  if  my  land  were  at  all 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet,  engaging  myself 
to  grow  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  my  arable 
land  with  it,  the  price  and  conditions  being  the  same 
as  here.  We  now  get  2o\>-.  per  ton  for  roots,  and  22s. 
per  ton  when  topped  and  cleaned."  One  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lavenham  is  so  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  Beet  for  sugar,  that  he  has  bought  a  farm  at 
Waldingfield  purposely  to  grow  Beet  thereon.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  farmer  cannot  lose  much  by 
growing  Sugar-Beet  in  place  of  Mangel,  as,  if  he  can- 
not dispose  of  them,  he  can  always  use  them  for  his 
stock  ;  and  although  he  does  not  grow  so  large  a  crop, 
it  will  be  richer  in  saccharine,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Voelcker,  I  ton  will  be  equal  to  1 1  ton  of  the  ordinary 
Mangel. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood about  growing  Sugar-Beet,  and  many  are  willing 
to  do  so.  But  an  obstacle  appears  in  that  covenant  in 
the  leases,  which  says  that  root  crops  may  not  be 
moved  from  the  farm  ;  but,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  general  opinion 
agrees  with  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  of  Lavenham,  that  after 
Sugar-Beet  the  land  is  left  in  a  better  state  than  it  was 
before  ;  and  I  am  sure  those  who  have  gone  on  the 
Continent  will  fully  endorse  Mr.  Duncan's  opinion, 
viz.,  that  on  the  Continent  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
wherever  the  Beet  is  cultivated  more  cattle  are  fed, 
larger  crops  of  Wheat  are  obtained,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  land  much  improved.  If  this  be  true — and 
there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  about  it — can  you  suppose 
that  the  landlords  of  this  country,  who  we  all  know 
are  highly  honourable  and  patriotic  men,  do  you 
think,  I  say,  that  such  men  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  great  improvement  !  Is  it  at  all  likely, 
especially  when  an  industry  of  this  kind  must 
increase  the  value  of  their  property  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  ?  Of  course  no  one  can  blame  them, 
and  no  one  can  blame  you,  for  not  taking  up  with 
new  ideas  and  new  notions  on  the  instant.  English" 
men  do  not  go  out  of  a  beaten  track  in  a 
hurry,  they  want  to  look  at  a  thing,  turn  it  over 
and  see  the  other  side.  But  when  John  Bull  once 
makes  up  his  mind  he  goes  at  it  with  a  perseverance 
and  energy  that  nothing  can  daunt,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  to  my  mind  when  we  shall  see  lar^e  and 
prosperous  sugar  factories  all  over  the  country.  The 
process  in  the  various  places  abroad  where  I  have 
seen,  is  as  follows  : — The  loads  of  roots  are  brought  on 
the  premises  and  weighed  as  they  enter  at  the  weigh- 
bridge, and  booked  to  the  credit  of  the  farmer  by  the 
clerk  :  they  arc  then  put  on  small  waggons  laid  on 
rails  and  conveyed  to  the  side  of  a  long  bench,  where 
girls  cut  off  the  tops  and  roots,  they  are  then  passed  to 
the  pulper,  the  pulp  is  afterwards  put  between  flannel 
and  pressed  in  the  hydraulic  press  ;  after  this  it  goes 
into  a  second  finer  pulper,  and  pressed  again  ;  this  is 
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represented  by  the  pulp  you  see  on  the  table.  A 
French  plan  is  to  slice  the  roots  thinly  and  then  steep 
them  in  hot  water,  pressing  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
over  continually  fresh  quantities  of  sliced  roots  until  the 
syrupy  extract  is  sufficiently  strong  lor  evaporation  and 
crystallisation.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  they  dry 
the  roots  in  kilns,  and  can  thus  work  all  the  year  round. 
A  considerable  advantage  is  manifest  by  this  method, 
when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  former  system  the 
costly  machinery  is  idle  part  of  the  year.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gibbs,  of  Gillwell  Park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  has 
invented  and  patented  a  process  for  drying  the  roots  by 
means  of  what  he  calls  a  portable  kiln  ;  the  roots  are 
put  into  a  cylinder,  which  revolves  slowly,  and  hot  air 
is  forced  through  the  roots  by  a  fan  ;  this,  I  am  told, 
is  a  perfect  success,  the  water  in  the  roots  being  rapidly 
evaporated,  while  the  saccharine  is  uninjured.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  go  further  into  the  process  of 
sugar  making,  which  would  be  a  large  subject  to  wade 
through,  as  you  will  see  by  these  books,  which  treat 
only  on  the  different  methods  employed. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  question  was 
whether  they  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers 
to  substitute  Sugar-Beet  for  other  roots  to  induce  Mr. 
Duncan  or  any  other  gentleman  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Stowmarket ;  it  was,  however,  pretty  clear  that  £\ 
per  ton  did  not  pay  the  grower.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  the  manufacturer  was  prepared  to  divide  the 
profits  more  equally,  and  would  pay  25?.  per  ton,  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  would  soon  grow  Sugar- 
Beet  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  a  factory.  The  gentlemen  present  would  remember 
the  visit  of  a  gentleman  with  the  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  at  Stowmarket,  and  he  said  the  land 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Sugar-Beet — 
far  more  so  than  in  the  Lavenham  district.  A  hint 
was  thrown  out  that  a  certain  number  of  fanners  should 
guarantee  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  roots  for  a 
number  of  years  ;  but  that  would  be  a  one-sided  gua- 
rantee. Supposing  sixty  gentleman  guaranteed  to 
supply  the  roots,  what  guarantee  was  there  that  they 
would  be  paid  for  them  after  they  were  grown  ?  He 
(the  Chairman)  did  not  think  that  a  manufacturer  ought 
to  request  a  guarantee  at  all. 

Mr.  Gostling  said  he  had  made  a  rough  calculation 
of  how  much  could  be  grown  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles.  He  found,  making  a  circle  with  a  sugar  factory 
in  the  centre,  that  there  would  be  6440  acres  under 
cultivation — that  was  pasture  and  arable.  A  tenth 
part  of  that  would  leave  644  acres  for  root  cultivation, 
not,  of  course,  exclusively  confined  to  Beetroot.  644 
acres  at  15  tons  per  acre  would  yield  9660  tons.  That 
was  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be  grown  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles,  and  that  would  yield  ,£9660. 
Taking  half  that  for  Sugar-Beet,  that  would  be  ^4830 
a-year. 

gtftias  of  Jtohs. 

Report  of  Appeal  by  Henry  Norwood  Trye 
from  the  Decree  of  Thomas  Lefroy,  Esq., 
Q  C.t  Chairman  of  the  County  of A'ildare,  on  Claims 
under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  [Ireland)  Act,  1S70, 
heard  before  the  Right.  Hon.  James  Whiteside,  at 
.Yaas,  on  July  2S  and  31,  and  August  I,  1S73,  and 
His  Lordship* $  Judgment  given  thereon,  August  2, 
1S73.  Printed  by  Charles  Chambers,  36,  Dame 
Street,  Dublin. 

We  shall  call  attention  to  this  pamphlet,  and  to  the 
evidence  and  argument  it  contains,  in  more  detail  on 
another  occasion  ;  meanwhile,  we  announce  its  appear- 
ance as  well  deserving  the  study  of  those  who  are  not 
clear  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right  and  landlord-right 
respectively  in  the  land  which  the  former  hires  and  the 
latter  lets.  The  evidence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  case  which  are  declared  by 
the  tenant  and  his  neighbours,  and  the  comment  on  the 
whole  by  such  a  clear-sighted  man  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  make  altogether  a  treatise  which 
covers  the  whole  ground  between  the  two  extremes  of 
thought  on  this  subject.  The  wildest  partisanship  of 
the  tenant,  the  barest  scientific  testimony,  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  law,  are  all  here  represented  ;  and 
the  reader  will,  we  venture  to  think,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  good  service  has  been  done  to  all  classes 
by  a  decision  which  shuts  the  door  on  that  confiscation 
of  property  which  seemed  to  some  inevitable  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1S70. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Rothamsted. — I  have  this  week  been  to  Rotham- 
sted,  a  place  to  which  every  farmer  ought  to  make  a 
pilgrimage,  for  there  are  most  important  lessons  to  be 
learned  there.  My  chief  errand  was  to  make  some 
notes  on  the  five  or  six-and-twenty  varieties  of  Wheat 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  for  an  American 
agricultural  journal ;  but  there  are  a  few  points  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  note  by  the  way,  for  the  readers  of 
the  Messenger. 

The  Rothamsted  experimental  farm  is  easy  of  access, 
Dr.  Gilbert's  house,  and  the  weli  known  laboratory 
presented  to  Mr.  Lawes  by  the  farmers,  being  only 
across  the  common  from  Harpenden  Station.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  a  very  prac- 


tical Bedfordshire  farmer,  and  we  were  favoured  with 
three  hours  of  the  Doctor's  own  company  in  the  fields. 
One  thing  that  struck  us  much  was  the  full  and 
flourishing  condition  of  field  after  field  of  the  Barley 
crop,  upon  land  that  would  not  naturally  be  reckoned 
Barley  soil.  This  is  not  done  by  the  four-course  shift, 
Mr.  Lawes'  doctrine  and  practice  being  that,  so  long 
as  you  keep  strong  land  clean  and  well  cultivated,  it  is 
a  question  of  manure  only  how  many  grain  crops  you 
take  in  succession.  Thus,  we  saw  several  fields  where 
such  cropping  as  this  had  been  followed  : — Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley,  Barley,  Barley,  and  the  last  one  as  good 
as  need  be  desired.  Does  not  this  indicate  that 
freedom  from  restriction  in  cropping  should  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  future,  provided  that  the  soil  is  not  deteriorated 
at  the  end  of  any  given  period  ? 

In  the  experimental  fields  proper  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  evident  painstakingness  and  thorough- 
ness of  all  the  matters  connected  with  them.  One  can 
hardly  see  the  possibility  of  error,  so  full  and  so  plain 
are  the  plans  adopted.  But  they  are  plans  that  indi- 
cate the  continuous  expenditure  of  a  very  great  amount 
of  money.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  reports  and 
the  tabular  results  of  many  of  the  Rothamstead  experi- 
ments, and  these  tables  have  sometimes  almost  a  for- 
bidding aspect  from  their  extent  of  detail  and  minute- 
ness. But  a  visit  to  the  fields  shows  that  less  could 
hardly  have  been  presented.  For  although  Mr.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  have  now  been  for  some  30  years 
working  together  in  this  department  of  labour,  there  is 
more  than  a  lifetime's  work  awaiting  ere  some  of  the 
problems  to  which  they  have  set  themselves  can  be 
obtained. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  sight  to  be  able  to  look  on 
Wheat  grown  for  the  thirtieth  time  on  the  same 
ground,  and  grown  all  that  time  under  identically  the 
same  circumstances,  so  far  as  manure  and  cultivation 
are  concerned.  Where  no  manure  had  been  applied 
during  all  these  years  the  crop  looked  sorry  enough, 
and  might  be  equal  to  1 2  bushels  of  lightish  Wheat  to 
the  acre  ;  but  many  a  field  throughout  the  country  in 
1872  did  not  yield  more.  Where  14  tons  of  farmyard 
manure  had  been  applied  year  by  year,  this  year's 
produce  will  probably  run  about  4  qr.  to  the  acre  ;  and 
where  superphosphate  of  lime  only,  about  half  that 
yield.  With  the  application  of  ammonia,  superphos- 
phate, and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia, 
the  yield  mounts  up  very  markedly.  Ammonia  salts 
alone  do  not  accomplish  great  results,  though  there  is 
a  leanness  and  a  -'  scrawlingness  "  of  character  which 
indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  accomplish 
something.  Phosphates  (alone),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  only  poor  in  results,  but  appear  to  run  to  a  pre- 
maturity of  ripening  or  reproducing  effort. 

One  very  marked  experiment  is  to  be  seen  where  the 
ammonia  salts  are  sown  in  autumn  and  in  spring  respec- 
tively— the  latter  telling  most,  and  the  winter  drainage 
carrying  off  a  large  percentage  of  the  autumn-sown 
(this  is  proved  by  analysis  of  the  water  from  the 
drains). 

This  has  led  to  a  series  of  more  recent  experiments 
with  a  view  to  economy  in  the  use  of  expensive  nitro- 
genous manures.  Some  experiments  are  in  progress  in 
which  a  given  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  (generally  at 
the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre)  has,  by  means  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  other  substances,  been  made  to  adhere  to  the 
seed,  forming  a  coating  upon  it.  Experiments  in  pots, 
well  watered  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  showed  that 
Barley  so  coated  germinated  well,  and  gave  strong  and 
healthy  plants  ;  but  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
weather  previously,  to  the  consequent  lateness  of  sow- 
ing, and  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  since,  the  coated  seeds 
sown  in  the  field  have  not  come  up  regularly,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  result  will  eventually 
be  favourable.  Even  if  it  were  so,  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  so  preparing  the  seed,  which 
might  render  the  method  inapplicable  in  ordinary 
practice. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lessons  are  to  be  learned 
in  the  field  with  experimental  plots  of  Barley,  grown 
over  20  years  in  succession.  On  the  land  constantly 
unmanured  the  straw  was  short,  and  no  one  could 
regard  the  crop  as  likely  to  yield  over  12  bush,  per 
acre.  When  manured  with  phosphates  only,  the  yield 
might  be  a  little  increased,  and  much  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  crops  towards  ripening  and  production 
of  seed,  but  only  a  slightly  increased  yield.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  doubles  the  yield  and 
appearance  ;  while  the  best  results  of  all  are  obtained 
by  a  mixture  of  both,  combined  with  the  sulphates  of 
soda,  potass,  and  magnesia,  and  silicate  soda.  Farm- 
yard manure  tells  well,  and  keeps  up  a  high  average  ; 
but  burned  ashes  give  hardly  a  perceptible  advance. 

The  substance  of  the  experiments  with  Beans  and 
with  Clover  appeared  to  be,  that  the  plants  failed 
altogether  in  continuous  sowing,  and  this  is  just  what 
everyday  practice  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  Turnips  will  be 
best  given  in  the  words  of  the  Rothamstead  memo- 
randa for  the  present  year  : — 

1.  Without  manure  of  any  kind  the  produce  of  roots 
was  reduced,  in  a  few  years,  to  a  few  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
but  the  diminutive  plants  (both  root  and  leaf)  contained 
a  very  unusually  high  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Of  "  mineral"  constituents,  phosphoric  acid  (in 
the  form  of  superphosphate  of  lime)  was  by  far  the 
most  effective  manure,   but  when  the  manure  is  used 


alone,  the  immediate  available  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is 
rapidly  exhausted. 

3.  Really  large  crops  of  Turnips  can  only  be 
obtained  when  the  soil  supplies  a  liberal  amount  of 
both  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  matter  (as  well  as 
mineral  constituents)  ;  and  when  they  are  already 
available  within  the  soil,  or  are  supplied  in  the  form  of 
farmyard  manure,  rape  cake,  Peruvian  guano,  ammo- 
nia, salts,  Sec.  The  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  amount 
of  the  crop  are  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  applied  near  to  the  seed. 

Other  matters  of  much  interest  we  must  skip  over  at 
present,  particularly  the  grass  experiments  in  the  park, 
the  Sugar-beet  results,  the  most  complete  system  of 
rain  gauges,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  the  allotment 
ground  and  club  house  for  working  men,  and  the 
laboratory  with  its  more  than  20,000  labelled  bottles 
of  specimens  and  results.  T.  Bowick,  in  the  "Bell's 
Messenger." 

Small  Farms  in  CHESHIRE  :  Taldey,  Knuts/ord 
(Mr.  Thomas  Hunt). — The  soil  is  principally  a  fine 
sandy  loam,  and  some  portions  peaty.  This  year  the 
cropping  is  as  follows  : — 634  acres  pasture,  16J  acres 
meadow,  i6[  acres  Wheat,  after  Potatos,  &c.  ; 
194  acres  Oats  and  8  acres  Beans,  4  acres  Potatos, 
3  acres  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c.  ;  3  acres  Mangel  Wurzel, 
and  Ij  acre  orchard,  garden,  &c.  :  total,  135  acres. 
The  customary  rotation  of  crops  is — 1st,  Oats  ;  2d, 
Potatos,  &.c.  ;  3d,  Wheat,  sown  down  with  seeds  for 
four  years.  First  year's  Clover — part  in  particularly 
good  condition,  and  part  very  fair ;  mown  once,  and 
afterwards  depastured  with  sheep.  All  has  been 
manured  with  Proctor  &  Ryland's  manure.  Second 
year's  ley  pasture,  mown  twice  in  1872,  very  fair,  but 
nothing  particular.  Fourth  year's  ley  pasture  very 
good,  both  in  condition  and  herbage.  Wheat  very 
fair,  seeding  deficient  for  Clover  root.  Oats  (Friesland 
cuts),  very  good  crop,  and  clean.  Beans,  very  strong 
crop,  and  particularly  well  podded.  Land  clean,  sown 
on  flat  22  inches  apart,  and  drilled  up.  Potatos, 
Turnips,  and  Mangels  very  good,  and  land  clean. 
Headlands  well  worked,  and  sown  with  common 
Turnips.  Turnips  exceedingly  vigorous,  manured 
with  about  15  tons  of  farmyard  manure  and  3  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre.  The  whole  of  this  field  of  green 
crop  is  in  exceedingly  good  condition.  Kitchen  garden 
in  good  cultivation,  well  cropped,  and  in  clean  con- 
dition. Fruit  particularly  well  attended  to,  and  fruit 
trees  in  a  very  healthy  and  thriving  condition.  The 
live  stock  consists  of  4  farm  horses,  I  colt,  15  dairy 
cows,  S  heifers  and  stirks,  lS4  sheep  and  lambs, 
7  P'gs»  anti  3  rearing  calves  ;  total,  222 — which,  in 
addition  to  hay  and  pasture,  are  fed  upon  Oats,  Beans, 
Indian  Corn,  Turnips,  Mangel,  and  cake.  The  milk 
stock  is  of  a  good  profitable  cross  breed  ;  the  sheep  of 
an  original  Scotch  breed,  bred  in  Ireland  ;  pigs,  a  very 
nice  breed,  as  a  cross  with  the  Berkshire  and  also 
pure-bred  Essex.  About  300  tons  of  manure  are 
annually  made  upon  the  farm,  which  is  applied  to 
green  crops,  Mangel,  Potatos,  and  Beans.  Upwards 
of  10  tons  of  Proctor  &  Rylands'  manure  and  20  tons 
of  lime  are  also  annually  purchased  and  applied  to 
grass  land,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  farm  has  been 
drained  by  the  landlord.  Since  being  awarded  the 
premium  in  1S63,  the  tenant  has  put  up  a  permanent 
wire  fence  against  the  wood,  as  a  protection  from 
rabbits,  400  yards  in  length,  where  a  quick  fence  could 
not  be  grown,  and  has  eradicated  500  yards  of  old 
fence,  and  filled  up  the  ditches,  &c,  landlord  finding 
materials.  The  yard  buildings  and  premises  in  general 
are  in  very  neat  order,  the  walks  and  roads  being 
asphalted.  The  stackyard  is  in  neat  order,  and  pro- 
vided with  six  cast-iron  corn  stack  stands,  and  with  an 
excellent  hayshade  on  oak  posts  with  slated  roof.  The 
buildings  are  well  cared  for,  and  well  purified  by  part 
gas  tar  and  part  lime-washing.  The  implements  con- 
sist of  a  fair  collection  of  the  modern  improvements, 
well  housed,  and  kept  in  good  condition. — Inspected 
August  I,  1873. 

Moss  Nook,  Rainford  (Mr.  Joseph  Whalley). — 
This  farm  contains  84^  acres,  the  soil  being  a  peaty 
loam  on  deep  moss.  This  year  the  cropping  is  as 
follows: — 9]  acres  pasture;  154  acres  meadow;  Il£ 
acres  Wheat  after  Potatos,  &c.  ;  \\\  acres  Oats;  II 
acres  Barley  ;  \  acre  Peas  ;  £  acre  Vetches,  &c. ;  21 
acres  Potatos  ;  \\  acre  Turnips  ;  1  acre  Mangel  Wur- 
zel ;  and  I  acre  orchard,  garden,  &c.  The  customary 
rotation  of  crops  is,  1st,  Oats  ;  2d,  root  crop  ;  3d,  com 
sown  down  with  Clover  for  two  years.  Pasture  very 
good  herbage,  and  in  very  good  condition,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  First  year's  Clover  exceedingly 
good  ;  the  second  cutting  being  very  luxuriant.  Wheat 
after  Potatos  (seeded)  very  nice  crop,  but  not  particu- 
larlo  heavy ;  in  this  respect,  however,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  perhaps  as  good.  There  is  an 
exceedingly  good  Clover  root ;  in  fact,  its  luxuriance 
is  unparalleled  in  this  tour  of  inspection.  Oats  after  lej  s, 
fair  crop,  but  not  particularly  heavy,  land  clean.  Barley, 
after  Potatos,  very  fair  crop,  and  land  clean.  Potatos, 
very  good,  clean  crop  of  various  sorts,  consisting  of 
Paterson's  Falaroes,  Walker's  Early,  &c,  on  peaty 
loam.  The  homestead  is  nothing  particular,  being 
merely  of  a  common-place  character,  including  build- 
ings, yards,  garden,  &c.  The  stock  kept  consists  of 
four  farm  horses,  one  colt,  nine  dairy  cows  and  one 
bull,  three  heifers,  15  pigs,  and  six  rearing  calves.     In 
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summer  the  horses  are  fed  upon  cut  straw,  oats,  bran, 
hay,  and  straw ;  in  winter,  Potatos,  Turnips,  and 
Mangels  instead  of  Oats  ;  the  cows  upon  cut  straw, 
malt  dust,  steamed  grains,  bran,  hay,  grass,  Vetches, 
Turnips,  and  Mangels.  In  addition  to  the  above 
stock,  there  is  also  another  description  of  live  stock 
kept  upon  the  farm,  surpassing  in  number  considerably 
what  has  been  enumerated.  Upon  one  headland  was 
observed  more  than  200  young  pheasants  in  a  com- 
paratively tame  state,  at  times  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  cooped- 
up  mothers  of  the  common  fowl  species,  at 
other  times  making  excursions  into  the  adjacent 
crops,  passing  and  re-passing  through  extremely  good 
fences,  but  of  which  they  are  thus  destroying  the 
bottom  parts.  This  they  appear  to  do  with  very 
great  coolness,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  altogether  seem  to  consider  themselves 
quite  in  a  legitimate  position.  About  200  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  are  annually  produced  upon  the  farm, 
which  is  applied  to  root  crops.  There  is  also  pur- 
chased 170  tons  of  animal  manure,  applied  to  root 
crops  ;  64  tons  of  beef  manure,  mixed  in  compost, 
applied  to  grass ;  and  I  ton  of  potass  salts, 
applied  to  Potatos.  The  farm  has  all  been  remodelled  ; 
the  internal  and  road-side  fences  are  all  new,  of  various 
ages,  and  are  all  well  kept  and  clean  ;  the  only  bad 
feature  is  the  damage  at  the  bottom  by  game.  The 
occupation  roads  have  been  straightened,  and  put  in 
good  order.  The  tenant  has  marled  about  35  acres 
during  the  last  six  years.  He  has  filled  up  six  pitsteads, 
gaining  thereby  about  2  acres  of  land,  and  costing 
near  ^100.  The  total  quantity  of  land  gained  by 
filling  up  pitsteads  and  eradicating  old  fences  is  from 
4  to  5  acres. — Inspected  August  20,  1S73. 

Bewsey  Farm,  Warrington  (Mr.  Thos.  Warburton). 
— Farm  contains  1S5  acres,  of  which  13  acres  have 
been  drained  this  season,  and  4  acres  during  the 
previous  year  ;  10,312  yards  have  been  laid  with  2  and 
3  inch  pipes.  Part  of  the  mains  are  laid  with  6-inch, 
part  with  4-inch,  and  part  with  3-inch  pipes,  with  So 
yards  of  6-inch  and  48  yards  of  9-inch  pipes  for  fetch- 
ing up  fall.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam  and  clay.  Main 
drains  laid  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  deep,  and 
branch  drains  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  deep.  All  work 
and  material  have  been  done  at  expense  of  tenant, 
including  carting  of  pipes  an  average  of  3  miles.  Cost, 
£f>  $s.  2d.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  carting.  The 
wing  drains  are  from  14  feet  to  15  feet  distant.  The 
work  has  been  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the 
result  was  very  palpable  at  the  time  of  inspection 
during  operations. — Inspected  February  18,  1873. 

The  work  consists  of  the  drainage  or  rather  re-drain- 
of  a  deep  moss.  The  land  had  previously  been  in 
cultivation,  but  was  so  completely  saturated  with  water, 
especially  during  the  late  season,  as  to  become  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  especially  previous  to  the 
commencement  and  during  the  recent  operations,  was 
in  such  a  state  that  the  very  attempt,  let  alone  the 
carrying  out,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  By  these 
operations  this  morass,  as  we  may  term  it,  has  become 
a  really  first-class  piece  of  land,  and  is  carrying  this 
season  crops  of  Potatos,  Turnips,  Oats,  and  Barley,  of 
a  very  creditable  character,  the  Potatos  especially,  con- 
sidering that  the  operations  of  drainage  were  not  com- 
pleted before  the  last  week  in  April,  are  such  that  it 
would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  to  get 
them  in  that  position  to  produce  the  present  appear- 
ances. The  corn  crops  have  been  considerably 
deteriorated  by  the  depredations  of  game,  the  land  being 
closely  adjacent  to  a  very  extensive  covert  for 
such.  In  detail  the  operations  consist  of  draining 
22  acres  of  land  at  11  yards  distant.  The  common 
drains  are  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  deep,  and  the 
main  drains  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches  deep.  The 
obligation  attached  to  the  claimant  in  this  instance  is 
to  provide  the  tiles  so  far  as  haulage  goes,  to  the  drain 
sides,  fill  up  the  drains,  and  pay  a  percentage  per 
annum  upon  the  landlord's  outlay  in  providing  the  tiles 
and  cutting  the  drains.  The  cartage  of  the  tiles  is 
about  4  miles.  However,  in  conducting  the  opera- 
tions, these  tiles  could  not  be  carted  upon  the  land 
owing  to  its  very  soft  and  saturated  nature,  but  had  to 
be  hand-carried  from  the  field  sides,  and  distributed  as 
circumstances  might  dictate.  Part  of  the  drains  are 
laid  with  two  tiers  of  horse-shoe  tiles,  some  with 
4-inch  and  the  remainder  with  3-inch  pipes,  and  the 
whole  is  conveyed  into  an  old  6-inch  pipe  drain,  which 
discharges  into  a  large  ditch  a  short  distance  from  the 
field.  The  cartage  of  tiles  has  been  a  very  heavy  item 
in  expenditure,  and  the  hand-carrying  and  levelling  has 
also  been  very  expensive.  The  landlord's  expenditure 
amounts  to  very  near  from £$  to £6  per  acre,  and  con- 
sidering that  about  140  tons  of  material  have  to  be 
carted  upwards  of  4  miles,  and  to  be  hand-carried  over 
a  space  of  nearly  22  acres,  the  tenant's  expenditure 
cannot  be  less  than  from  £3  to  £<\  per  acre.  Official 
Reports  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society. 

Elmham  :  Norfolk  Polled  Cattle. — The  influence  for 
good  of  Lord  Sondes'  herd  has  been  more  widely 
extended  than  that  of  any  other  collection  of  our 
now  established  breed  of  red  polled  cattle.  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  in  a  large  number  of  the 
herds  existing  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; 
and   not   only  ir^  this  circumscribed  area,   but  in  far 


distant  districts  of  the  kingdom,  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  there  are  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  red  polled  cattle,  which  have  been  sent 
thither  from  Elmham.  These  facts  would  alone  have 
constituted  a  substantial  reason  for  a  similar  antici- 
patory notice  of  the  Elmham  sale  as  we  recently  gave 
of  the  Shorthorn  sale  at  Taverham.  There  was,  how- 
ever, yet  one  other  reason.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  asserted  by  breeders  of  polled  Gallo- 
way cattle — and  Mr.  Thornton  only  repeated  on 
Friday  at  Taverham  what  has  been  said  again  and 
again — that  the  Norfolk  polled  are  Galloways,  a  little 
modified  by  the  change  of  soil  and  climate.  If  that 
were  the  case,  of  course  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  must 
forego  all  claim  to  further  recognition  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Association.  Our  local  jealousy  being, 
however,  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Galloway  breeders, 
we  thought  it  worth  an  effort  to  clear  up  the  doubt  as 
far  as  possible.  Even  the  Norwich  Mercury  of  some 
15  years  ago,  in  noticing  the  Elmham  exhibits  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association,  gave 
colour  to  the  assertion  by  the  statement  that  the  writer 
of  the  notice  had  heard  that  Galloway  blood  had  been 
recently  introduced.  That  suggestion  or  rumour, 
whichever  it  may  be,  we  are,  however,  able  to  set 
aside  on  the  very  best  authority — that  of  Lord  Sondes 
himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  year  1S20,  when 
his  lordship  came  to  reside  at  Elmham,  no  Galloway 
blood  has  been  brought  into  the  herd.  The  late  Mr. 
Money  Griggs,  who,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  died  last  year  at  the  advanced  age  of 
nearly  100  years,  stated,  not  long  before  his  death,  that 
the  Elmham  polled  cattle  were  in  existence  when  he 
was  a  youth,  as  they  are  at  this  day.  So  much  for  the 
purity  of  the  strain  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  Fulcher's  theory  set  forth  in  the  Field 
of  March  9,  1S72,  that  our  present  red  polled 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  "  Homebreds  in 
miniature" — the  "Gay  Homebreds" — of  Marshall's 
time  (a.d.  17S0),  and  that  they  are  not  a  modified 
Galloway,  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Lord  Sondes  exhibited  and  won  a  prize  at  one  of  the 
earliest  shows  of  the  West  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Fakenham,  with  an  ox  having  a  red 
body  and  an  entire  white  face — a  magnificent  animal, 
the  like  of  which  we  saw  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Howell,  one  of  his  lordship's 
tenants.  Such  a  recurrence  to  the  original  type  is  not 
unusual,  and  may  be  anticipated  for  a  very  long  time 
after  a  careful  selection  had  apparently  got  rid  of  the 
variation  in  colour.  The  white  udder  is  another  trace 
of  the  old  sort.  Inconvenient  as  the  variation  is  to 
the  breeder  who  desires  to  maintain  the  uniform  rich 
blood-red  colour  of  his  herd,  preventing  his  breeding 
from  such  animals,  we  can  in  this  case  welcome  it  as  a 
proof  that  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  red  polled  we 
have  the  genuine  native  breed  improved  by  care,  judi- 
cious selection,  good  food,  and  the  modification  of 
climate  which  has  followed  the  enclosure  of  our  vast 
heaths  and  commons.  The  first  steps  in  this  process  we 
recently  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  the  Norwich 
Mercury  of  the  year  1S10,  relative  to  Mr.  J.  Reeve's 
animals  on  his  Wighton  farm,  and  Mr.  Fulcher  had 
previously  in  the  Field,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
George,  shown  how  careful  were  those  early  far-seeing 
breeders  to  use  only  such  animals  as  would  establish 
the  uniformity  of  character  and  colour  which  they  had 
set  up  as  their  standard.  Like  prudence  would  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  by  several  other  breeders  of  that 
time,  for  the  animals  which  they  sent  out  were  all 
noted  for  the  excellent  characteristics  which  were  found 
in  the  Eaton  herd. 

The  Elmham  herd  of  to-day  combines  all  these 
developed  excellencies,  having  from  time  to  time  been 
strengthened  by  picked  animals  from  all  the  best 
strains  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  We  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  live  stock  account  books  from 
the  year  1849 — the  earliest  now  in  existence — to  the 
present  time,  and  the  following  facts  culled  therefrom 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  agricultural  readers  :  — 

In  the  year  1849  there  were  on  the  Elmham  farm 
one  polled  bull,  ten  polled  cows,  and  36  head  of  young 
stock.  One  of  the  cows,  Primrose,  now  exists,  and  is 
even  yet  a  good  milker.  From  that  date  no  other 
cattle  have  been  bred  on  the  farm.  The  first  infusion 
of  new  blood  was  made  in  June,  1S51,  when  a  heifer, 
which  had  won  1st  place  at  both  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  shows,  was  bought  of  Mr.  Badham— then  and 
for  many  years  after  the  owner  of  a  fine  herd.  In  the 
following  year,  1S52,  a  prize  bull,  bred  by  Lord  Man- 
ners, was  bought,  and  was  used  for  some  years.  In 
March,  1S53,  another  bull  was  bought  from  the  Stars- 
ton  herd  (Mr.  C.  Etheridge's),  which  went  back  to 
Mr.  George's  and  other  pure  strains  both  of  Norfolks 
and  SufTolks.  A  purchase  from  Sir  E.  Kerrison  of  a 
cow,  Oakley  Countess,  has  left  no  effect  on  the  herd. 
The  next  purchase,  however,  proved  to  be  a  good  one. 
In  June,  1854,  four  in-calf  heifers  were  bought  of  Mr. 
John  Palmer,  of  Brettenham,  whose  herd  dated  from 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  whose  purity  it  was  a 
point  of  honour  with  Mr.  Palmer  to  maintain.  These 
four  animals  were  very  prolific,  and  their  progeny  in 
the  first  and  second  generations  brought  not  a  few 
prizes  to  Elmham.  Two  of  the  descendants 
of  these  Brettenham  heifers,  Hetty  and  Rosebud, 
exhibited  at  the  Worcester  Royal,  in  1S63,  and 
three  winner  of  honours  were  soon  after  transferred  to 
Sir  Willoughby  Jones'  herd,     The  next  purchase  was 


also  a  most  successful  one — a  bull,  Redjacket, 
and  a  heifer  from  Mr.  Badham's  herd,  bought  in  July, 
1S55.  Both  animals  were  1st  prize  winners  at  the 
Chelmsford  Royal,  in  1S56,  and  took  honours  at  the 
Norfolk  show— the  bull  1st  prize,  the  heifer  2d.  Red- 
jacket  was  one  of  the  primest  animals  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  herd,  and  was  retained  till  it  again 
returned  to  Mr.  Badham's.  A  strain  of  the  Necton 
blood  (Col.  Mason's),  a  good  stock,  was  the  next 
addition — Minnie  1st,  calved  in  1854,  and  bought  of 
Mr.  Bradfield.  This  cow  is  yet  in  the  herd,  and  has 
been  the  dam  of  several  excellent  animals — Mr.  T. 
Brown's  Elmham  Belle,  a  superior  animal,  being  one 
of  her  daughters.  The  next  purchase  was  another  of 
Mr.  Badham's  heifers,  which  was  the  1st  prize  winner 
at  the  1857  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Association.  The 
next  addition  to  the  herd  was  two  heifers,  bought,  in 
1S59,  of  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  of  Billingford,  and 
believed  to  be  of  the  Wighton  strain.  In  the  two 
following  years  a  bull  and  a  heifer  of  the  same  strain, 
and  a  goodly  instalment  of  heifers  from  the  stock  of 
Mr.  N.  Powell,  of  Great  Snoring,  were  added.  Yet 
another  old  and  very  good  herd  was  drawn  on  in  1862, 
when  a  bull  was  bought  of  Mr.  B.  Pond,  of  Dunham. 
In  April  of  the  same  year  a  bull  was  purchased  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  George,  which  having  won  the  1st  prize  at 
the  Lynn  Norfolk  Show,  and  also  at  the  Newcastle 
Royal,  in  1S65,  was  named  Newcastle  Hero.  It 
was  the  sire  of  some  excellent  stock,  among  others 
Handsome  and  Lily,  sl  "Minnie"  cow  yet  in  the 
herd.  The  sons  of  this  bull  have  been  used  at  Elmham 
since  1S64,  and  one  of  these  was  the  sire  of  Elmham 
Belle.  Some  cows  of  the  "Eaton"  and  "Great 
Snoring  "  strains  were  added  to  the  herd  in  1S62  and 
1S63,  and  in  1S64  a  cow  of  the  "Necton"  strain, 
which  won  1st  prize  at  the  Newcastle  Royal,  and  at 
the  Norfolk  show  of  that  year.  In  1S6S  a  bull  and 
three  cows  were  added  from  Mr.  II.  Birkbeck's  herd, 
and  a  bull — 2d  at  the  Norfolk  show,  highly  com- 
mended at  the  Leicester  Royal — from  Mr.  T.  Brown's 
herd.  This  last  named  animal  was  sold  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  another  bull  and  some  cows,  to  Prince 
Leichtenstein,  of  Austria.  A  bull  and  two  heifers 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  John  Hammond,  of  Bale,  and 
two  heifers  from  Mr.  B.  Brown's,  were  also  added  to 
the  herd  in  1868.  The  bull  was  the  sire  of  Minnie  $d, 
first  as  a  yearling  at  the  Lynn  Norfolk  show  of  last 
year,  and  winning  like  honours  at  the  Thetford  Norfolk 
show,  and  at  the  Hull  Royal  of  the  present  year.  A 
Wolton  calf,  Neiobourne  Gem  2d,  was  purchased  at  the 
Butley  Abbey  sale  in  September,  1870,  and  is  yet  in 
the  herd.  Its  sire  was  King  Theodore  and  its  dam 
Gem.  In  May,  1S71,  Mr.  B.  Brown  contributed  yet 
another  small  supply  of  heifers,  of  which  one,  Broivnie, 
is  yet  in  the  herd.  He  won  2d  prize  at  the  Cardiff 
Royal,  and  was  highly  commended  and  held  the 
reserve  number  at  the  Hull  Royal,  and  was  a  prize 
winner  at  the  Lynn  Norfolk.  From  this  summary  the 
constitution  of  the  herd  will  be  estimated,  and  its 
claim  to  purity  be  fairly  judged. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  young  stock  produced  since 
1S50,  and  for  the  most  part  dispersed  by  sale,  will 
show  the  importance  of  the  Elmham  herd  as  a  nursery. 
The  number  of  calves  in  the  23  years  have  been  3S5. 
There  have  been  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his 
Woburn  Abbey  farm  38  animals  since  the  year  1866  ; 
to  the  Count  of  Westphalia,  eight  animals.  The  first 
sale  out  of  the  county  was  made  in  1S56,  the  pur- 
chaser being  a  gentleman  resident  in  Berkshire.  In 
1S66  the  first  annual  sale  was  held  at  Elmham,  and 
continued  for  five  years  in  succession,  purchases  being 
made  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Baron  Rothschild,  Lord  Huntingfield,  Lord 
Suftield,  the  Count  of  Westphalia,  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison, 
W;  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq.,  Colonel  Custance,  J.  J.  Col- 
man,  Esq.,  and  a  goodly  number  of  tenant-farmers  in 
various  parts  of  Norfolk.  In  previous  years,  and  since 
1870,  stock  lias  been  offered  by  auction  at  East  Dere- 
ham. There  are  now  14  milch  cows,  20  in-calf 
heifers,  and  a  large  number  of  yearlings  on  the  farm. 
Some  of  the  young  stock,  the  progeny  of  the  bull — 
1st  prize  yearling  at  Lynn  and  Cardiff,  1st  prize  2-year- 
old  at  Thetford  and  at  the  Hull  Royal — which  is  now 
in  use,  give  promise  for  great  future  excellence. 

Elmham  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  even  more  the 
home  of  Southdowns  than  of  red  polled  cattle,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  animals  now  being  got  ready  for  the 
Smithfield,  the  Bingley  Hall,  and  other  shows,  and 
for  next  year's  contests.  There  is  abundant  promise 
that  the  reputation  of  the  flock  will  be  fully  main- 
tained, some  of  the  animals  being  so  very  nearly  per- 
fect that  they  might  be  sent  even  now  into  exhibition 
with  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The  rams  in  use 
this  year  arc  three  bred  at  Elmham,  two— a  sire,  the 
getter  of  some  famous  stock,  and  his  son — of  Mr. 
Henry  Webb's,  one  of  Sir  W.  Throckmorton's,  and 
one  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman's,  got  by  an  Elmham  ram. 
The  ewes  appear  to  be  in  splendid  condition.  Abridged 
from  the  "  Norxouh  Mercury." 


Miscellaneous. 


Farming  WITHOUT  Manurk. — The  question  has 
been  asked  how  to  farm  Without  manure.  As  well  ask 
a  weaver  how  to  make  cloth  without  warp  and  weft. 
I  look  upon  my  cow*  as  machines  for  the  manufacture 
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of  milk  and  manure.  I  expect  my  pigs  to  manufacture  | 
pork  and  manure  ;  and  my  land,  also,  is  a  machine  for 
manufacturing  manure  into  Potatos,  corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
Oats,  Barley,  and  grass  ;  all  of  which  articles  are 
again  resolved  into  manure,  by  the  stock  on  the  place. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  manure  I  keep  more  animals 
on  the  place  than  I  produce  feed  for  ;  so  I  levy  upon 
the  West  for  shorts,  linseed  meal  and  corn  meal  ;  I 
also  levy  on  my  neighbours  for  some  English  hay  for 
feed,  though  I  hope  another  year  to  produce  nearly  all 
I  want.  I  also  purchase  meadow  hay  for  bedding. 
Thus  I  obtain  from  my  neighbours  the  elements  of 
fertility  for  making  my  land  more  productive.  Who  is 
the  wisest,— they  for  selling  the  best  parts  of  their 
farm,  or  I  for  buying, — time  alone  can  determine.  The 
returns  of  neither  one  year  nor  two  can  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  years  can  completely 
set  at  rest  such  a  question.  But  we  can  determine  so 
much,  however,  that  I  am  getting  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre  where  three  years  ago  I  obtained 
nothing  but  moss  and  hardhack  ;  and  in  those  three 
years  I  have  obtained  large  crops  of  fodder  corn,  Rye, 
and  Oats.    T.  WkUaktr,  m  "  Nino  England  Farnur." 


Ut  Mcek's  Maxh. 

North  of  England. — In  the  North  of  England, 
comprising  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, although  the  weather  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  was  perplexing,  we  have  succeeded  in 
housing,  in  fair  condition,  a  moderately  average  hay 
crop  ;  whilst  the  gtain  crops  may  be  said  to  be  all  but 
wholly  in,  and  that,  too,  without  sprouting.  On  the 
whole  Wheat,  both  as  to  quality  and  weight,  will  be 
little  short  of  average,  whilst  Barley  and  Oats  will  be  a 
trifle  over  average.  The  root  crops  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  the  meadows  and  pastures  are  very  full 
of  grass  ;  therefore,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  large 
anticipated  weight  of  Turnip  and  Mangel,  which  will 
afford  ample  food  for  the  newspapers  addicted  to 
chronicling  monstrosities,  agriculturists  may  with 
advantage  increase  their  stocks,  as  there  will  be  ample 
keep,  and  to  spare.  Potatos  are  a  very  heavy  and 
comparatively  sound  crop,  there  being  less  disease 
than  for  some  years  past  ;  in  fact  "  Skerries  "  seem  to 
enjoy  this  year  all  but  complete  immunity.  For  years 
back  I  have  tried  various  plans  in  my  garden,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  very  much  of  the 
disease  arises  from  over-manuring.  My  neighbours 
have  in  vain  tried  various  artificial  manures,  and 
have  wondered  how  it  is  that,  whilst  their  Potatos 
are  almost  all  bad,  mine  are  scarcely  touched.  The 
simple  secret  is  that  I  use  little  more  than  half  the 
manure  they  do,  and  confine  myself  absolutely  to  a 
mixture  of  stable  and  shippon  manure.  By  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  manure  both  the  land  and  the  seed  become 
rotten,  and  disease  is  the  natural  consequence.  This, 
I  think,  is  this  year  shown  by  the  immunity  of  the 
hardy  "Skerry"- — the  hardier  the  Potato,  the  less 
disease,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  We  cannot 
look  for  an  immediate  remedy.  What  has  taken  so 
many  years  to  bring  about  cannot  be  cured  at  once, 
but  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  those  who  will  follow  my 
advice  for  a  few  years  will  find  little,  if  any,  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  of  their  crops,  and  will  realise  that 
they  are  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Above  all,  keep  to 
your  own  seed,  or  you  will  have  the  work  to  do  over 
again.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight  days  we  have  had 
an  unbroken  succession  of  fine,  warm,  sunshiny  days, 
and  to-day  {Sept.  26)  the  thermometer  stands  at  650  in 
the  shade,  resembling  more  the  month  of  July  than 
September.  This  has  enabled  us  to  make  good  pro- 
gress in  the  lifting  of  Potatos,  and  will  much  enhance 
the  prospect  of  their  keeping  good  over  the  winter,  for 
nothing  conduces  more  to  that  end  than  a  dry  lifting 
season.  Good  sound  Potatos,  of  excellent  quality,  can 
now  be  bought  in  our  markets,  by  the  load,  at  $\d.  per 
stone.  Following  on  a  good  lambing  season,  mutton 
promises  to  be  much  lower  this  winter,  and  recent  local 
fairs  have  showed  a  great  decrease  in  prices.  In  fact, 
sheep  can  now  be  bought  for  something  like  $s.  per  head 
less  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Nor  is  it  to  local  causes 
alone  that  we  must  look  for  this  result.  Six  years  ago 
the  imports  of  colonial  meats  were  only  about  ^300, 
whilst  in  1S72  I  believe  they  amounted  to  ^48,000  (I 
write  from  memory,  not  having  the  return  before  me), 
and  they  are  monthly  increasing  in  public  estimation. 
Should  the  experiments  now  being  made,  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  send  us  colonial  beef  and  mutton  in  its 
fresh  state,  be  successful,  we  may  look  for  even  a  yet 
greater  relief  to  our  own  flocks  and  herds.  In  this  we 
have  the  germs  of  a  great  social  problem,  and  its  suc- 
cessful solution  need  not  alarm  our  agriculturists.  To 
the  great  and  exorbitant  price  of  meat  is  mainly  owing 
the  difficulty  under  which  farmers  now  suffer  with 
regard  to  their  labourers,  therefore  we  need  only  some 
plan  by  which  the  all  but  exhausted  stocks  of  the  king- 
dom can  be  replenished,  to  bring  wages  down  to  their 
normal  level.  The  imports  of  colonial  meat  are  slowly 
yet  surely  tending  to  this  result,  as  surely  as  did  the 
unrestricted  imports  of  foreign  grain.  To  realise  this 
we  need  only  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  our 
condition  had  we  only  our  own  grain  growth  to  depend 
iipon.  We  never  now  hear  farmers  complain  of  suffer- 
ing from  a  free  grain  import,  neither  will  they  suffer 
from  an  abundant  foreign  meat  supply,  R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Sept.  29.— We  are  at 


present  enjoying  the  benefit  of  most  favourable  weather 
for  finishing  the  ingathering  of  our  crops,  which  I  am 
thankful  to  say  is  now  concluded,  and  very  satisfactorily 
so  by  those  who  had  patience  and  did  not  begin  too 
soon  after  the  rain  ceased.  Barley  that  was  in  swath 
during  the  late  wet  period  is  considerably  injured  from 
sprouting,  and  that  which  was  uncut  is  much  dis- 
coloured ;  there  will  be  but  few  bright  sound  samples. 
The  Wheat  does  not  yield  quite  so  well  as  was  expected, 
the  quality  and  weight  better  than  last  year.   J.  II. 

East  Lothian  :  Sept.  29. — During  the  past  week 
the  weather  has  been  more  like  what  one  would  look 
for  in  July  were  it  not  for  the  frosts  overnight.  All, 
or  mostly  all,  the  grain  crops  are  now  carried  home 
and  seem  from  the  appearance  of  the  stackyards  to 
have  bulked  pretty  well.  The  threshing  out  process 
has  commenced  on  most  farms,  and  the  samples  shown 
look  much  better  than  one  would  have  expected. 
Ploughing,  Potato  lifting,  and  manure  carting  have 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  already  it  looks  as  if  we 
had  left  off  harvest  a  month  ago.  The  Potato  blight 
seems  to  be  checked  in  its  progress.  Potatos  are 
ripening,  and  merchants,  after  three  weeks  resting  on 
their  oars,  are  beginning  to  speculate  again.  Sales  are 
being  made  both  for  present  and  future  delivery,  at 
prices  ranging  from  ^18  to  ^"30  per  acre.  The  cost 
for  lifting  the  heavy  crops  already  sent  to  market  has 
been  excessive,  in  some  cases  nearly  reaching  £^  per 
acre ;  but  what  can  one  expect  when  having  to  pay 
town-women,  who  are  anything  but  good  at  best,  from 
16s.  to  iSj.  per  week  when  good  men  are  to  be  had 
for  20J.  ?  Stock,  at  least  sheep  and  lambs,  seem  to  be 
advancing  in  price  now  that  the  fields  are  cleared  for 
them.  As  for  cattle,  they,  too,  seem  to  have  an  upward 
tendency.  The  work  for  the  past  week  has  been 
varied  :  ploughing  and  carting  out  manure  on  to 
stubble,  threshing  Barley  and  Oats,  grubbing  Bean 
land,  lifting  Potatos  and  carting  home  rakings.  The 
work  to  be  done  is :  threshing  Oats  and  Barley, 
ploughing,  lifting,  and  pitting  Potatos,  and  topping  and 
tailing  Turnips  for  cattle  expected  in  a  day  or  two.  H, 
Bertram. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Alderney  Cows  :  Inquirer  says  : — One  of  my  Alder- 
neys  calved  a  month  ago,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  sucking  her 
teats,  which  she  managed  so  adroitly  as  to  be  able  to 
empty  her  two  fore-quarters  in  about  ten  minutes.  I 
applied  bitter  aloes  to  her  teats  ;  but  in  vain — she  con- 
tinued to  take  her  milk.  I  then  made  a  "cradle," 
which  prevents  her  bending  her  neck,  and  is  practically 
successful ;  but  it  is  very  unsightly,  and  irritates  the 
cow  considerably.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
suggest  a  better  remedy  ? 

Buckwheat:  A  Customer.  It  is  food  for  poultry  and 
pheasants.      % 


arkfs. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Sept.  29. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  very  much  smaller 
than  on  last  Monday,  and  of  foreign  the  same  as  on  that 
day.  The  average  quality  is  very  middling  ;  trade  is  dull, 
and,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  choicest  qualities,  prices 
are  not  higher.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same 
as  last  week,  being  shorter  of  English  but  stronger  of 
foreign.  Trade  is  dull  ;  a  clearance  is,  however,  with 
difficulty  effected,  at  fully  late  rates.  Calves  are  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
2020  Beasts,  9110  Sheep,  200  Calves,  and  30  Pigs  ; 
from  Ireland  there  are  400  Beasts  ;  and  2380  Beasts 
and  20  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


s.  d. 


6    2to6 
5  10 — 6 

5  2— S 

6  8—7 


s.  d.  s.  i 

6    2to6 


5     6-5 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Lambs — 

Calves      ..         ..3    8-5    8 
Pigs  ..  ..46—56 

16,520  ;  Calves,  270  ;  Pigs,  150. 


Bost  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns.. 
2d  quality  Beasts . 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds  .. 
Do.  Shorn 
Beasts,  4800  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Thursday,  Oct.  2. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  considerably  smaller  than  on 
last  Thursday,  the  decrease  being  entirely  on  the  foreign 
side.  Trade  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  many  lots  remain 
unsold.  The  number  of  English  Sheep  on  offer  is  un- 
usually small,  and  of  foreign  much  smaller  than  last 
week;  the  demand  is,  however,  so  small,  they  cannot  be 
all  disposed  of.  The  Calf  trade  is  about  the  same  as  on 
Monday.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  340  Beasts,  3680 
Sheep,  35s  Calves,  40  Pigs,  and  40  Milch  Cows.  There 
are  only  20  English  Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  trade  is  fair 
for  them. 

(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  I 

Best     Long-wools 
6     oto6     4  I  Do.  Shorn 
5     8 — 6     o  [  Ewes  &  2d  quality 

5  0—5    4  '  Do.  Shorn           . .       . .  — 
j  Lambs — 

6  6—6  to  ;  Calves       . .         . .     3     8—5     6 
Pigs  ..  ..4     4-5     6 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

6     oto6     4 


5     4-5 


Beasts,  1070  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6+10  ;  Calves,  465  ;  Pigs,  120. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Oct.  2. 

Eest  Fresh  Butter        iS*.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  15*-        .. 

Small  Pork,  5s.  od.  to  5.1.  4<&  ;   Large  Pork,  4J.    od.  to 

*'.  -id.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Whitf.chapel,  Tuesday,  Sept.  30. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    Soj.to  ZSs.     Prime  old  Clover.. 

Inferior  do 50        70        Inferior  do.  do.     . . 

iVinie  Nav  H.iy   ..  —         —        Prime  2d  cut  do. . . 

Inferior -—         —        New  Clover..      .. 

Straw       33        38       Inferior  do 


So*,  to  107X. 
50        70 


92 
70 


MARK    LANS. 
Monday,  Sept.  20. 

There  was  a  fair  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  and  to  effect  sales  a  decline  of  2s.  per 
qr.  on  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight  had  to  be  accepted 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  an  average  amount  of 
business  done  in  foreign,  at  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less  money. 
In  Barley  of  fine  quality  there  was  no  alteration,  inferior 
is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower.  Beans,  Peas,  and  Oats  steady, 
at  last  week's  quotations.  Flour  dull,  at  6d  to  is.  per 
barrel  and  sack  decline.  In  Mustard  seed  nothing 
doing. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.      |  s.     s.  I  \f.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62— 64  Red 60—62 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  65— 67|Red 62—67 

—  Talavera 66—70 

—  Norfolk     I     —     I  Red ... . 

—  Foreign    S3  — 7i  l 

BARLEV.grind&dist., 36*1042.1. .Chev.|     —     |Maltmg..  43—47 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  26—36  Malting  ..  35~ 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   i     — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato      —      Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato'     —      Feed.... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  25— 30  Feed    

—      Foreign  ., 


Rve. 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    . . 

Beans,  Mazagan —J.  to—  s... Tick      —      Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon —  s.  to  —s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —     ;  Egyptian  .  35—36 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent..  Boilers  39—  41  Suffolk  ..    41—43 

—  Maple,  —s.  to—s Grey  35  —  17  Foreign  ..  39— 4* 

Maize —      Foreign  . .  28—33 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44—5°  Country  . .  44—5° 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack-  •  4°— 75 

Wednesday,  Oct  1. 
The  market  was  again  dull,  and  the  quotations  gene- 
rally were  weak.  The  supplies  of  Wheat,  both  English 
and  foreign,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  limited 
demand  which  existed,  and  the  reduced  rates  of  Monday 
last  were  with  some  difficulty  maintained.  Sales  in 
Barley  were  effected  slowly,  and  for  inferior  kinds  easier 
prices  were  occasionally  accepted.  Malt  remained 
steady,  and  sound  Oats  experienced  a  fair  inquiry,  on  full 
terms  ;  but  other  sorts  were  in  some  instances  rather 
cheaper.  Maize  changed  hands  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  while  Beans  and  Peas  were  dealt  in  with  caution. 
In  Flour  few  transactions  occurred,  and  prices  invariably 
favoured  purchasers. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 

930 
So 


Barley. 


Qrs. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 


21,180 


Flour. 


{- 


260 
brls. 


Livertool,  Sept.  30.— "Wheat  in  rather  better  request, 
at  the  full  rates  of  Friday  for  white  sorts,  but  id.  per 
cental  lower  for  red  American.  Flour,  very  little  doing — 
value  unaltered.  Beans  steady,  at  recent  rates.  Oats  11/. 
per  bushel,  and  Oatmeal  bd.  per  load  cheaper.  Indian 
Corn  in  good  demand,  at  6d.  per  qr.  advance ;  mixed 
American,  33*. 

Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Aug.  23  .. 

—  30  .. 
Sept.    6  .. 

—  13  .. 

—  20  .. 

—  27  .. 

60s  id 

62  5 

63  4 

64  7 
64     7 
64    2 

305  6d 
39  " 

42  5 

43  8 
45     1 

44  8 

los'od 
28    9 
27     1 
2g     0 
27     5 
27     0 

Average 

63     3 

42     7 

28     2 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
Transactions  have  been  limited,  owing  to  the  caution 
engendered  by  the  financial  crisis  in  America,  but  prices 
have  been  unaltered.  Now  that  money  matters  appear 
in  a  fair  train  for  settling  down  quietly,  we  look  for  a 
revival  in  the  demand,  and  more  especially  so  from  the 
fact  that  the  Continental  advices  during  the  last  week  have 
been  decidedly  more  favourable. 

SEED  MARKET. 
Quietness  has,  during  the  last  few  days,  characterised 
the  agricultural  seed  trade.  Only  two  or  three  sales  of 
new  English  red  Clover  seed  have  yet  taken  place. 
Yearling  parcels  are  held  with  great  firmness.  In  white 
Clovers  and  Trefoils  values  are  steady,  but  there  is  not  as 
yet  much  business  passing  in  those  articles.  Canary  seed 
meets  with  a  moderate  demand,  at  the  recent  advance. 
New  Dutch  Hemp  seed  is  now  offering  in  our  market  ; 
the  quality  is  very  good.  Winter  Tares,  being  in  less 
request  and  better  supply,  go  in  favour  of  buyers. 
Mustard.  Rape,  and  Linseed  show  no  alteration  since  our 
last.  Blue  Peas  continue  dull.  For  French  Italian  and 
Perennial  Rye-grasses  there  is  still  very  little  doing.  A 
few  small  orders  still  come  to  hand  for  Tnfolium,  which 
are  executed  at  late  rates. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Oct.  1. 

Walls  End  Kelloe,  33.J.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Tees,  33* 
—Ships  at  market,  12  ;  sold,  12  ;  at  sea,  is. 
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#eSUTT0NS* 
GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE, 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
116.  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,0000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director— }  AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub- Manager  and  Secre tat y— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch — 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  dm 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held.  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out furt  net-preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices.  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


RABBIT   PROOF 

GARDEN  FENCING. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK.  HURDLES,  from 
their  elegant  appearance,  are  especially  suitable  for 
Enclosing  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  making 
Divsions  in  Gardens,  and  enclosing  Ponds  where  Orna- 
mental Water  Fowl  are  kept,  for  Riversides,  &c.  They 
are  also  made  a  suitable  height  for  forming  Screens,  and 
may  be  covered  with  Creepers,  &c. 

74.— Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 

ftwwwv 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  and  ).  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank   of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  ofler  for  Sale— 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £10  per  ton.  . 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  j£8  ioj.  per  ton,  or  ^3  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared.  £7  10s.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,  of  best   quality,   kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 
OATS.  BEANS,  &c.  „..«.. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Stati  on, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 
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I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  ri.,  3*.,  and  i«.  bd. 


Magni- 
fied. 


A  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  variety  of  Patterns  of  WIRE 
WORK  HURDLES,  also  of  other  GARDEN  IRON  and  WIRE- 
WORK,  ROSERIES,  ARCHES,  VERANDAHS,  COVERED 
WAYS.  ESPALIERS. 

CONSERVATORIES  fitted  up  with  TRELLISES,  FLOWER 
STANDS,  BASKETS,  &c 

78.— Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W, 
Vienna  Exhibition,  i873.-Gr6up"II.rNo."344^ 

SOWING. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  qd.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  uf  Seed  Wheat, 
■which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds, 

Caution. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HENRY    DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  »    ^-    A  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  «%Hia  "Prt^         Princf  or  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,  2^V"'<P\      By     yPccial     Warrant, 

dated  December  27,  1865.  f^tujaS^^  dated    February    to,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  lor  Scour  or  Diarrhrra,  and  all  Pains. 
"RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  ihe  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £1  to*.  6d, ,  and  £fi  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871, 

DAY,  SON  &~HE WITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W, 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi 
tion  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists.  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE     SILICATE     ZOPISSA     COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &&, 

from  DECAY     Manufactured  Solely  and  ( inly  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  39*.,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


h'S*SH:^!g? 


STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  for  DEER. 
STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  *r  CATTLE. 
STRAINED  WIRE  ESPALIERS  for  FRUIT  TREES. 

75.— Rabbit  Proof  Lawn  Fence. 


GARDEN  GATES,  in  Iron  and  Wirework 
VERANDAHS,  in  Iron  and  Wircwork. 

PHEASANTRTES  and  AVIARIES,  in  Iron  or  Wircwork, 
IRON  BRIDGES,  for  Ornamental  Waters  in  Gardens. 
IRON  PIPING  laid  on  in  Gardens  fur  Watering  purposes. 
GAS  LAMPS  and  PIPING  laid  on  in  Garden  Grounds  by  Contract 

85.— Rabbit  Proof  Fencing. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wircwork, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above.  


>  URNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID       CORNERS 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 

SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy.  iiBW<J 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM   FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c 


B 
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Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  arc  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
P  I..S  ,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Tarks,  Promenades, 
and  Gardens  of  Paris," 

Dy  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  arc  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
lyin^  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one  fifth  of  the  lime  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


■  -•■■     •■■  ' 


■frifrHfrwW^K  ■ 


R.    HOLLIDAY, 
Horticultural  Iron  and  Wireworks, 

M.  PORTOBELLO  TERRACE,  NOTTING   1111.1.    GAT1 


TRICES  OF  MATF.RIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  .)f 


per  dozen. 


I  Wall  Eyes per  dor.    or.  W. 

71   od. 


I  ,, lIv.hu/,  ■!    U  .III   KVCS f1'    uw*-      «*•»"■ 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    . .  „  «.  orf. 

Galvanised  Wire        pea  wrfyard*,  «..  «  M,  Mid  v.  orf. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  fufi  particulars  ol  theaboveand  Fittings  Tor 

Espaliei    I  r.nncrs,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  p.-r  i  cut.  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  2or.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 

3.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 

285  and  36=,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

Ijg$-  Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 
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By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.   SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 

Manufacturers, 

Harwood  Road.  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls. &c.        MAW  and  CO..  Benthall Works.  Broseley. 

OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


F 


T 


HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Nam  Ready,  car  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTi 'CULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ?  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birnuii-eha>n%  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  sa:c>,  and  awarded  them  the  only  prize. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  bad  with  Heating  Apparatus. 

All  who  have  our  Portable  Plant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement.  We  Rive  the  sizes  we  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.  To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that  is 
necessary  10  do  is  first  to  open  the  Lights  and  let  them  rest  on  the  sct-opt:s  ;  then  from  [he  other  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  ihe  right  hand,  and  bring  it  over  on  the 
opposite  Light  '  More  than  half  the  Pit  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  long  lengths.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preseivers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses,  pits,  and  Irames  of  any  description,  can  be  grown  in 
them  Made  with  wood  sills  M  inches  by  aJS  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,  a'l  Liglits  hinged  at  the  tog  and  made  to  turnover,  each  Light  provided  with  a  wrought- 
vhich  secures  the  Light  from   being  blown  open  by  the  wind.     All  carefully  made  and  fitted      Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  best  Horticultural  Glass.     Two-thirds  allowed  for  packing 


.  by  ...  _ 
a'ter^als  when  returned  carriage  paid  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  De  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breikagc 


eldom  occur. 


xa  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

iS  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

4=  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

Go  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 


PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  2t-oz.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  i 


£s 
7 
9 

11 

13 
15 
17 
19 


12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

42  feet  long  by  6  feel  wide 

48  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide         .. 

60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

OPINIONS    OF    THE 


£6 
9  ° 
11  10 
14  o 
16  10 


•  •     =3 
..      25 

PRESS. 


England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 

12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 


..    £8 


14 
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28 

10 
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10 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 


Gardener:;'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &C. 

No.  493.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  so  and  54a.    FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.    GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 

No.    4.    CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S  OWENS  and  CO  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c„  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

UL.USTBATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BB       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


N.  VOICE, 
Surrey. 


Horticultural   Builder,   and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 

N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing  sizes 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

High 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£   '■  d. 

20  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

so  „ 

18  „ 

24   11 

400 

800 

so  „ 

18  „ 

30  ii 

500 

900 

24  ,1 

24  11 

24   .1 

700 

12     0     0 

»4  >■ 

»4   n 

3»  11 

850 

14    0    0 
10     0     0 

24  ,, 

24  11 

3<j  .. 

I.COO 

24  11 
28  „ 

24  11 
28   ,, 

48  „ 
60  ,, 

1,400 

1,800 

20     0     0 
25     O     O 

3"  11 

3»  11 

72  11 

2,600 

3S    °    0 

3°  „ 

3°  ,. 

96  „ 

4.5°o 

50    0    0 

48  .. 

48   „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

75    0    0 

48  ,. 

48  i> 

144  11 

10,000 

100    0    0 

_ 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.— j.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet    ,,  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed..         ..         ..50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .   12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ,.         .,  5;    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


above    and    many    other     PATTERNS 


The    plaine 


materials    of    great    durability, 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,    as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or  expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black - 
friars,  S.E.  ;  King's    Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road.  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAM E  NTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  And  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders   promptly   executed   by   Rail   or   to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty }s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 
The   Gardener?  Chronicle,   in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 


produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed. 

The  Garden  says:— "'J  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts," 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says  :— Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  iin- 

ft*tf"  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  <  ipinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 


possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  salislactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  effect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 


AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  MESSENGER  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jsinted  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out, 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION  axe  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Pcgent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineer?. 

[AMES    BOYD    and    SONS,    Horticultural 

Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N  B 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  even' description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Flans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOT-HOUSE  and 
HARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Newark-on-Trcnt. 
—Hie  BUSINESS  of  the  above  Company  having  been  REMOVED 
to  the  spacious  Engineer; ng  Premises  of  Messrs  lohnson  Brothers  & 
Co.,  of  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  VV.C,  and  Brockley  Ironworks. 
New  Cross,  London,  S.E. ,  Mr.  P.  AYRES  will  be  obliged  by  Business 
Communications  being  addressed  to  the  Brockley  Ironworks,  and 
Private  ones  to  12,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  W.C.— 
Octobers.  *>  n         >  , 

Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !  Terra  Cotta  !  Portable. 
DOBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
XV  COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  lonper,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  r,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  ol 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :— ,r  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

m  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
1  rospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  lo  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


HOWITT'S  PATENT  TUBULAR  ROOF 
WORKS. -To  ENGINEERS,  HORTICULTURAL,  and 
Other  BUILDERS.-TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LET,  with  immediate 
possession,  a  handsome  WORKSHOP,  with  Machinery,  Tools,  and 
General  Stock,  and  all  appliances  for  the  Manufacture  of  the  Patent 
Horticultural  Tubular  Roofs  and  Buildings,  "on  Hewitt's  princinal," 
which  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at  Birmingham,  Tunc  25,  1875.  Good 
and  satisfactory  reasons  given  ior  the  present  Proprietor  retiring  from 
the  business.  _  The  above  to  be  disposed  of  on  very  reasonable  and 
easy  terms.  This  is  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  one  requiring  a  good 
business  with  a  small  capital. 

For  further  information  and  particulars  apply  to 
WILLIAM  HOWITT,  Horticultural  Builder,  Ilford,  Essex. 


PATENT  VERMINEASPHYX!ATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES, 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 
Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  3S-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Messrs,  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 
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*w*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

0fflces--90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


October  4,   1S73.] 
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To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  to*. 

ALPHA.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 
Now  ready,  price  21., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  : 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  U.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.   W.  ALLEN,   11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,   E.C;   and   ol   all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  V.y  Iomn  Ci;.\nston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  is.  6./.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  lor 
20  postage  stamps. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.       By    the     Rev.     John     FOUNTAINS,    South  acre, 

Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 

HE     CULTIVATOR.  — A    Portuguese    Monthly 

Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Uracils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every   article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  $J.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEVS    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth   Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates    and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Price  241.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Dr.  HartwiR's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Now   ready,    the   Fourth   and  Cheaper   English    Copyright    Edition, 

ed  and  Improved,  with  a  coloured   Hydrog rapine    Map  ol 

1  .tli  Hemispheres  of  the   Globe,  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text,  and  a  Series  of  Eight  Chromoxylo-raphic    Plates,  in  8vo, 

cloth,  price  10s.  6./., 

THE   SEA    and   its   living  WONDERS  ;    a   Popular 
Account  of  the  Marvels  of  ihe  Deep,  and  of  the  IV  ..;■■ 
Maritime  Discovery  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the   Present  Time. 
By  Dr.  George  Hartwig, 

Also,  Latest  Editions,  uniformly  Illustrated  : — 

HARTWIG'S  POLAR  WORLD,  price  21J. 
HARTWIG'S  TROPICAL  WORLD,  price  10s.  6d. 
HARTWIG'S  HARMONIES  of  NATURE,  price    iSs. 
HARTWIG'S  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD,  price  21s. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Hvrticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS   and    FRANCIS   INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertiecment  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE   SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER, 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  CELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Dravvn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES     by     POPULAR     ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY'. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d,  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New   South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  6:  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..        ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  Management  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens.  A  Rood 
Lodge  is  provided.— Mr.  MAPPIN,  Woodlands,  near  Battle. 


WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  steady,  industrious  Man,  and  one  who  under- 
stands the  profession  in  all  its  branches  —Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  H., 
Howard's  Printing  Office,  Sydenham.  S.E.  


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  as  GROUND  FORE- 
MAN  (principally  for  Roses},  a  steady,  active,  and  industrious 
young  Man,  with  experience  in  Propagating  and  Exhibiting,  and  the 
general  routine  ol  this  department.  Also  a  Rood  P  U  I  1  R 
WANTED.— Apply,  staling  wages  and  references,  to  Mr.  GEORGE 
PRINCE,  Oxford. 


WANTKD,  a  thorough  practical  GROWIiR,  for 
Covcnt  Garden  Market"  Must  be  well  up  in  the  Forcing 
Business,  and  able  to  prodirc-  in  quantity.  None  need  apply  unless 
thoroughly  capable  ol  carrying  on  the  business  with  spirit  and  energy. 
—Apply,  with  references,  to  GEORGE  POULTON,  Fountain 
Nursery,  Ati^i'I  linad,  Edmonton. 


Nurseryman  Wanted. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman. — A  "' 
<■'■.]".■■  ifil,   t.  ■    M< 


as  Salesman. — Apply,  stating  age,  where  last   employed,  and  salary 
POKE  liWYN  N  !■:,    Newry,   Ireland. 


WANTED,  for  a  term  of  years,  three  or  four  young 
Men,  as  IMPROVERS    to  assist  in  the   Houses— Address, 

stating  terms,  to  W.  E.  DIXON,  Norwood  Nursery,  Heycrley. 

WANTED,    an    UNDER- GARDENER.— Must   be 
active  and  industrious,  and   thoroughly  understand   COttS.— 
Address,  by  letter,  W.  B.,  Howard's  Printing  Office,  Sydenham,  S  E. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  of  ability,   integrity,    and 
experience,    to    Superintend    a    small    Wholesale    Business. 
Statcqualilications  ami  salary  expected. — M.  B.,  81A,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN,  for  a  Seed  Warehouse.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  stating  experience  and  wages  expected,  to 
SEEDSMAN,  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Scott,  Newsagents,  Hanover 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  for  a  London  Seed 
House,  a  respectable  Man,  of  good  address,  and  well  up  in  the 
business.  State  age,  salary,  and  experience.  —  IS.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
O ffice,  W.C. 

BARR  AND  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young- 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21s.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  active  MAN,  that  has  been 
used  to  Painting,  Glazing,  and  Fixing  Hot-Water  Piping.— 
Apply,  with  reference,  to  JOHN  TURTLE,  East  Wickham  Nursery, 
Welling,  Kent,  S.E. 


WANTED,  as  WAITER,  a  quick,  active  Man,  who 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Growth  of  Ferns  and  Plants  in 
Window  Conservatories,  of  which  he  would  have  the  charge.  Wages 
£&o,  with  board  and  livery,  also  residence,  if  single. — Apply  to  the 
STEWARD  of  the  City  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  EC. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,  single  ;  understands 
all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. 
— W.  B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road,  London,  N.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— James  Tomkins,  Nursery- 
man, Spark  Hill,  Birmingham,  can  recommend,  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  Gardener,  a  thorough  practical  Man,  one  in 
whom  every  confidence  may  be  placed. 


GARDENER  (Head).— J.  Clarke,  Gardener  to 
Col.  Long,  Bromley  Hill,  Kent,  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend his  Foreman  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  practical,  well  educated,  and  trustworthy  Man.     No 

single-handed  place  accepted.— Address  as  above. 


GARDENER  (Head).— D.  P.  Smith  will  shortly  be 
leaving  the  service  of  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
treat  with  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good 
practical  man,  competent  to  Superintend  Alterations,  or  take  the 
Management  of  a  good  Establishment  where  the  various  branches  of 
Gardening  can  be  well  carried  out. — Moor  Park,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

G.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  27,  married,  no  family  ; 
thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Ferns,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse^  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Prizes  taken  for  various  Horticultural  produc- 
tions. Satisfactory  reasons  for  leaving.  Disengaged  October  4, — 
G.  M,,  20,  Swan  Street,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).-No  incumbrance  ;  a 
thoroughly  energetic  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession,  lias  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  ol  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  in  good  Establishments. 
Seven  years'  character  from  the  Nobleman  he  has  last  served. — F.  H., 
Mr.  Wright's,  Swine,  near  Hull. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married  ;  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Cucumbers, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  also  a 
first-rate  Mushroom  Grower.  Twenty  years' testimonials,  and  satis- 
factory reasons  for  leaving  last  situation.— W.  HOLAH,  Post  Office, 
Ollerton,   Notts. 


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.— Age  41,  married  ;  a  thoroughly  practical  energetic  Man, 
of  25  years'  experience  in  good  Establishments.  A  good  Cultivator  of 
Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  and  all  sorts  of  Fruit ;  also  a  good  Plantsman, 
and  understands  the  Laying-out  of  Grounds  and  the  general  routine  of 
a  good  Establishment.  The  place  the  Advertiser  is  leaving  can  be 
seen  by  any  Gentleman. — A.  B.,  Nichols,  Grocer,  Sawston,  Cambs. 


To  Gentlemen. 

C GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
M  BAILIFF;  near  London. — Thoroughly  experienced. — 
W.  ELSWORTHY,  3,  Milton  Place,  Dendy  Street,  Balham, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


To  Gentlemen  or  Large  Farmers. 

GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF.— Age  37;  has  had  25  years' experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  and  Slock.  Willing  to  do 
anything  that  comes  to  hand.  Five  years  in  last  situation. — W.  H., 
20,  Nelson  Street,  Avenue  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


GJ.ARDENER  {Head,  or  otherwise).— Age  36,  single  ; 
r  understands  Vines,  Flowers.  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardening, 
Forcing,  &c.  Thoroughly  practical.— W.  PEACOCK,  West  Grove, 
Retford. 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept. — 
Age  26,  married,  one  child;  thoroughly  understands  the  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches,  the  Forcing  of  Vines,  Pines,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,   Stove  and   Greenhouse  Plants,   and    Flower    and    Kitchen 
Gardening— would  not  object  to  a  good  Single-handed  place.     Wages 
o  object  to  a  comfortable  place— A.  B.,  Mrs.  Knott,  River,  Dover, 


GARDENER  (age  32,  widower).— A  Gentleman 
wishes  to  recommend  his  Gardener,  who  has  been  eight  years 
with  him.  He  is  well  skilled  in  Flower,  Hothouse,  and  all  kinds  of 
Garden  Culture.  Might  be  trusted  in  charge  of  a  Gentleman's  place 
in  absence  of  owner.  Excellent  character,  and  very  industrious  and 
willing  -1".  G  ,  I'pham,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

/  VARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 

^J      man's  Garden,  where  two  or  more  arc  kept. — Age   23  ;   good 
character.— W,  K.,  Post  Office,  Scvenoaka,  Kent. 


/^.ARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden.— 

V-J      Age  10;  strong  and  active.     Two  and  a  half  years'  character. 

(.in    b<-    well    recommended.— A.    STEPHENS,    Meopham     Street, 
<  i  raves  end, 

I^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
-      .—  Age  25;  good  practical  knowledge  of  Gardening.     Ten  years' 
experience.     Good  references.— A.  I!..  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

I^OREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden? 
■*-.      — AEC  25;    thoroughly    competent.      Character  will    bear  the 

■iM,i..[  nu. -.i,    ..li..,,     -|,  ]f  ,  |)in;inri-.iiL-ld  l\irk,  Winchlield,  Hants. 

I^OKEMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 

-L        lishment,— Age  23,  single;   well  up  in  the  Forcing  of  Fruits, 

Mowers,  nud  \  cgeiables,     Good  character  from  previous  situations.— 
\    \\.,S,  Pensham  Place,  Beulah  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Estab- 
lishment, where  Gardening  is  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  — 
Age  26;  has  held  a  situation  as  above.  Character  will  bear  the 
strictest  inquiry.— GARDENER,  Ravenswood,  West  Hill,  Putney 
Heath,  S.W. 


TVTANAGER    of   small,    or     FOREMAN    of    large, 

XVX  Market  Garden.— Age  27  ;  well  up  in  routine  of  Garden,  and 
Growing  Plants  for  Covent  Garden.  Well  recommended.— J.  P., 
J.  Croucher,  2.),  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  W. 


PROPAGATOR,  under  the  direction  of  a  Foreman. 
Has  had  some  years'  experience  in  Hardy  Stuff.  Character  will 
bear  strict  investigation.—  C.  B,  Post  Office,  Wffit  End,  Chobham, 
Surrey. 

IMPROVER.— An  active  ar;d  intelligent  young  MAN, 
age  18,  is  desirous  of  entering  a  good  Garden,  or  Nursery,  where 
he  would  be  able  to  get  an  insight  into  Gardening.  — T.  W., 
Charminster,  Dorset. 


ASSISTANT,  &c. — Age  2r  ;  has  had  good  experience 
in  Nursery  and  Seed  Business.     Corresponds  in  English,  Ger- 
man,  and  French.     Good  penman.— G.,  20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


ASSISTANT,     &c,  Wholesale    or    Retail.— Age  20; 
apprenticeship   in   first-class    Provincial   house  terminates  this 
month.— GEORGE    DILLON,   Midland   Counties   Seed  Warehouse, 

Birmingham. 

ARM    BAILIFF.— Married  ;     has    had     the    entire 

Financial  Management  of  a  Farm  and  Estate,  Thoroughly 
understands  the  Rearing,  Breeding,  and  Feeding  of  Stock  in  all  its 
branches,  including  a  thorough  medical  knowledge  of  the  Treatment 
of  Cattle.  Wife  could,  if  required,  Manage  a  small  Dairy.  Un- 
exceptionable references.— 921,  Chronicle  and  Express  Offices, 
Wolverhampton. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

TRAVELLER. — A  Gentleman  of  education,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Trade  in  all  its  branches,  having  had 
six  years  experience  in  a  first-class  London  Nursery  and  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, is  open  to  an  engagement  as  above.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences  can  be  produced. — X.  Y.,237,  Liverpool  Road,  N. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  or  GENERAL  MANAGER.— Eighteen 
years    in    the    best    London   Wholesale   and   Retail   Houses.— 
A.  F.  P.,  29,  Ovcrstone  Road,  Hammersmith,  W, 

SHOPMAN,  or  SHOPMAN  and  CLERK.— Good 
O  knowledge  of  the  London  Trade;  10  years' experience  in  first- 
class  Houses.— W.  T.,  71,  Gopsall  Street,  St.  John's  Road,  Hoxton,  N. 


SHOPMAN   (Assistant).— Age    24 ;    j\    years    with 
last  employer.      Good  character.— W.   S,,    11,    Seaton    Street, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
_  CREAM   OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in   quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesomo  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot.  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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M.     YOUNGER    AND    CO.       Established   1749. 
Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  propeities  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs,  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMU-LOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 

Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston  Roa 


Road. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. : 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 


In  boxes  at  if.  r'-i-i.,  as.  ol  ,  As.  6d.,  and  lit. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  if.  t%d.,  «.  9J.,  4*.  W.,  and  in. 
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THE     PATENT 

IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  AND  GARDEN  ENGINEERING 

COMPANY, 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


The   Alexandra   Promenade. 


TV  /T  R.  WM.  P.  AYRES  begs  to  intimate  that,  as  the  demand  for  his  Patent  Manufactures  is  so  largely 
increasing,  he  has  been  compelled  to  make  more  extended  arrangements  for  production  ;  and,  with 
that  view,  has  now  completed  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  eminent  firm  of 
Engineers,  Iron  Fencing  and  Gate  Manufacturers,  of  No.  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  by 
whom  his  Patent  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  Promenades,  Glass  Roofings,  &c,  &c,  will  be  henceforth 
manufactured  at  their  Extensive  Works,  at  Brockley,  near  New  Cross,  London.  The  advantages  of  modern 
and  powerful  labour-saving  machinery  thus  gained  will  greatly  facilitate  the  production,  and  will  give  the 
means  of  coping  with  a  demand  which  has  been,  for  some  time,  beyond  Mr.  AYRES'  power  of  supply. 

Specimens  of  the  various  Manufactures,  and  Drawings  of  Plant  and  Fruit  Houses  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers  &  Co.,  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  where  every 
information  will  be  gladly  afforded. 

The  various  Houses,  &c,  may  also  be  seen  in  process  of  manufacture  at  Brockley. 

Mr.  AYRES,  or  duly  qualified  representatives,  will  gladly  wait  upon  Gentlemen  who  desire  it,  and 
submit  Plans  and  Estimates  of  Hothouses  or  Complete  Gardens. 

The  reports  of  the  most  eminent  Engineers  and  Horticulturists  make  it  undoubted  that  the 
Manufactures  executed  under  Mr.  AYRES'  Combined  Patents,  and  planned  with  his  forty  years'  practical 
study  of  the  cultural  necessities  of  every  class  of  Plants,  are  without  equal  for  Strength,  Elegance,  Durability, 
and  Economical  maintenance. 


6,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  llusiness  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  He  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the-  said  WnxiAM 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  4,  1873. 

Agents  fur  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknziks  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  ami  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
L'nued  Kingdom: — 


Three  Months  ..   $s.  ii\d.      | 
Twelve  Months     . . 


Six  Months  ..    nr.  nd. 
£1  3$    lod. 


West  Indies 
United  States 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£1  6s.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to 
AUSTRALIA      [      Canada      [Jamaica 
Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zeai 

j£i  ioj.  4d.  for  12  months,   including   postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY. 
SOUTH    KENSINGTON,  W. 
ALTERATION    OF    DATES.— The    Dates    of   the   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SHOW,  originally  fixed  for  NOVEMBER  5  and  6,  have 
been  changed  u  NOVEMBER  12  and  13. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY— FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING,  at  the  TOWN  HALL,  King  Street,  Manchester,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  21st  inst.  noun?   fintiT  av 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE  FINDLAV 


NORTH  of  IRELAND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  1874.— A  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  PLANTS,  CUT  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,  will  be  held 
by  this  Society  at  BELFAST  in  the  LAST  WEEK  of  AUGUST,  1874, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  town. 

The  Regulations  and  List  ol  Prizes  offered  will  be  published  in 
November,  and  they,  with  all  other  information  relating  to  the 
Erhjbition,  may  be  obtained  from  C.  D.  YONGE,  Hon.  Sec 


w 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-74. 
M.   WOOD    and    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 

Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex, 


a^s-    T  EWIS  WOODTHORPE'S   WHOLESALE 

Jr£E          _LJ  and     RETAIL     ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Before  ordering,  send  for  one. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


1R71    I  TiESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

""•  I  y~J  ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


WMte  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciousiy  fragrant  and   most  beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  velloiv,  salmon  colour,  &c ,  i$s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N,B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


cu 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
BLACK  ITH    and    CO.,    late    Beth  am 


Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       B  AWT  REE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  so,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
or  Wheat;  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America, 
'11HE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION      to     the 
■L    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE    and   AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,    including  Postage  to  the    United 
States,  is  /i  6s. 

"Extra  Picked~Dutch  Bulbs. 

J  SCOTT  has  just  received,  direct  from  Holland, 
•  several  large  CONSIGNMENTS  of  the  above,  which  for  sue, 
weight,  quality,  and  lowness  in  price,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
CATALOGUES  on  application  to 

J.   SCOT T,  The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis     on 
application.  7,   Borough   Market,   London,  S.E. 


DUTCH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,   of    very 
superior  quality,  in   the   best  variety  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  anii  SUNS,  108,  East  gate  Street,  Cheater. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SONS  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5.  Aldgale,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALt  tGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1, 1873, 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  W I  L  L  I  A  M  S  be^s  to  announce  th  it  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c  , 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready  :  post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Dutch  Bulbs.— A  Bargain. 

FOR    SALE,     a      CASE     of     DUTCH      BULBS, 
containing  various  sorts  of  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c. 

All  sample  goods,  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. — For  particulars,  apply  to 
A.  PALACHE,  33,  Fashion  Street,  Spitallields,  London.  E. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P. S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Spring  Flowers,  including   Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is   Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  ROSE 
MARECHAL  NIEL,  GARDENIAS,  AZALEAS,  CINERA- 
RIAS, PRIMULAS,   POINSETTIAS,  &c. 

GEO.  POULTON  can  still  supply  the  above  at  the 
special  cheap  rates  as  advertised    in   Gardeners'  Chronicle    of 
September  27  and  October  4.     CATALOGUES  free. 

GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton,  N. 


G 


To  the  Trade. 
EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


Horticulture. 

THE  Descriptive  and   Illustrated   CATALOGUE  of 
FRUITS  (by  Thomas   Rivers),  is  now  ready. 
Also  CATALOGUE  of  Select  ROSES,  post  free  on  application. 
THO MAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridg eworth.  Herts. 


PINE  PLANTS.— Some  of  the  best  sorts,    BLACK 
JAMAICA,  QUEENS,  and  other  kinds,  warranted  clean.     Also 
some  good  Canes  of  GROS  COLMAN  BLACK  GRAPE. 


WALTER  DAVIES,  Enfield  Road,  Southgate,  N. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  wc-ll-npcned   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

VINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater, from y.6d.  lojs.  each, 
package  included. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldficld    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all   the   leading   kinds,  in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.,  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  the  Medal  for  Progress. 

LJACOB-MAKOY  AND  CO.'s  (Liege,  Belgium) 
•  New  and  Rare  Plants  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and 
Choice  Plants  in  cultivation — Lilies,  Orchids,  Ornamental  Plants,  &c. 
Gratis  and  post  free. 


TREE   IVY,    in   variety.— The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 
greens in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  121.  to  601.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  as.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


Cinerarias. 
TV/TESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH    and   CO.    can  now 

™^SOTf/A?tronfi  Seedling  Plants  of  their  celebrated  strain  of 
LlM'.UAklAS,  out  of  pots,  at  5s.  per  dozen,  or  15s.  per  100.  Selected 
named  varieties,  181.  per  do/en. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CINERARIAS,  and  CAL- 

Vx     CEOLARIAS,  by   the  do*cn  or  hundred,  very  cheap      First- 
class   strains  of  Cinerarias   and  Calceolarias,   and    fine  collection   of 
Chrysanthemums  m  blooming  pots.     Price  on  application  to 
R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Lady  Bank,  Yamworth. 


Bedding  Geraniums. 
F       R.     PEARSON'S    LIST    of    NEW     BEDDING 

Urn     GERANIUMS  for  the  Spring  of  iS7t  is  now  ready,  and  can  be 
had  on  applicaiion.  — Chi  I  well,  near  Nottingham. 

Select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c~ 
POTTEN  can  still  supply  the  above,  as  advertised 

in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Au-ust  30. 
The  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent 


W 


Carnations  and  Picotees. 
T     BOOTH,  Floris 

O   •   nov 


To  Amateurs  and  trie  Trade 
ailsworth,  near  Manchester,  is 

offering    the    above   in    all    the   leading    show    varieties. 
CATALOGUES  and  price  on  application. 

Gloxinias,  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Flowering. 
OODGER,   MCCLELLAND   and   CO.  have  a  large 

J-W    quantity,  just  showing  for  bloom,  tine  pUnts,  in  4^-inch  pots, 
and  good  sorts.     Sec  Price  LIST,  on  application, 
^ 61,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


W 


If  you  can  Fitid  Room  for 
ALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or   OAK    TREES,   see 

W I L.  KIN'S  Advcm,,  ih.jiiI,  !M-,-  ,  l7.,h  <,,,,/,„.,,'  <-;,,,,„,  \i. 

To  the  Trade. 
pHLOX  DRUMMONDI   GRANDIFLORA,  a 

-L  sp!cnctir[  novelty,  raised  and  sent  out  by 

F.C.  HEINEMANN,  Seed  Uroiver,  Krfurt,  Prussia. 

To  the  Trade.— Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymua. 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•         well-grown  stuft,  at  251.,  30J.,  40J.,  and  cor.  per  100. 
The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


To  the  Trade. 

RHODODENDRON   STOCKS, 
100,  £6  per  1000. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  very  fine,  30s.  per  1000. 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Par-shot,  Surrey 


very   fine,    14-L  per 


TEN  large  BANANAS,  in  tubs,  for  SALE,  at  a  low 
price.      May  be  seen  on  applicntion  to 
Mr.  EDWARDS,  the  Gardener,  at  Hanworth  Park,  Middlesex. 

To  Planters  and  the  Trade. 

ONE    THOUSAND    COMMON    LAURELS,    3  to 
6  feet,  and  300  GREEN  HOLLIES.  4  to  6  feet,  to  be  SOLD, 
Cheap,  the  ground  being  required.     For  price,  apply  to 
S.  WOOLLKY,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt,   H.rts. 

Bouvaraias— Vreelandii,~lasminiflora,  &o. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S  stock  of 
this    beautiful    winter-flowering    plant   is  unusually   fine  this 
season.     The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy   and   in   32  and  24-sizcd, 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  ifo.  per  dozen. 
B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (new),  fine  plants,  24s.  to  30s.  per  do,™. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


R.H.S., 


A  SILVEIi  MEDAL  was  AWARDED  for 


1862.     QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 
kJ  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and   FARM 
SEEDS,  ROOTS,    &c,  at    the   R.H.S.    Great    Inter, 
national  Exhibition,  London,  1862. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,  the  Queen's   Seedsmen,  Reading. 
Paris,   I  The  PREMIER  PRIX  SILVER  MEDAL  was 

1867  AWARDED  for 

QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTONS  AND    SONS,   the   Queen's   Seedsmen,   Reading. 


Vienna.       The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 
1073  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and    FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    AND    SONS,    the   Queen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


FRENCH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.— In  consequence 
of  the  great  demand,  orders   will  be  executed  as  received,   in 
rotation.     3$.  per  box  (box  included).     Special  price  to  the  Trade. 
RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  Merchant,  London  Bridge.S.E. 

CUCUMBER.   SEED,    TELEGRAPH,    own  saving. 
Six  seeds,  postage  free,  is.  stamps. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


PEAT. — Bagshot   Peat,  for  Growing    Rhododendrons 
and  American  Plants.     Delivered  on  rail  at  izf,  6d.  per  ton. 

T.  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,    Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.   W.   G.    SMITH,    Artist  and    Engraver  on 
Wood,  ta,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N^ 

LITHOGRA  PH  V— PHOTO      and       CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  ot 
work  sent  free 

E.   J.    FRANCIS,  4  mid  22,  Took's  Court.  Ch.incrrv  Line,    E  C. 

MR.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  AUCTIONEER,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  GBNERAL  VALUER, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 

M~   R.   JAMES    FRASER,     Horticultural    and 
Agricultural   VALUER  and    Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  :  laieof  the  firm  ol  J.  &  J.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 

J~  "cTSTEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
■  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  176a  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 
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STANDARD   AND    DWARF   ROSES, 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN    CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  ofier  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FOKTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbcach  All  England  special 
Prize  of  ^20,  for  72  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


BEAUTIFUL       FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER  AND   SPRING. 

Very    Easy    of    Culture. 


FLOWERING  BULBS. 


SUTTONS' 


GUINEA' 


COLLECTION 


of   choice   Hyacinths,   Tulips,    Crocus,   &c,   for    blooming 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains — 
18  HYACINTHS,  named 
6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 


6  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented 
6lRIf      ' 


RIS,  choice 
3  SPARAXIS,  choice 
2  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 

And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England. 


36  TULIPS,  named 
50  CROCUS,  named 
6  SCILLAS 
6  IXIAS,  choice 
3  OXALIS,  choice 
1  TROP^OLUM 


SUTTONS'      "  GUINEA »      COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of-Doors,  containing  nearly  600  Bulbs  of  the 

best  sorts,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  2Jid  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 

N.B. — Messrs.  Sutton  have  many  Customers  within  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  to  whom  they  can  with  confidence  refer  as  to  the 
superior  quality  ot  their  Flower  Roots. 

CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


The   Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  /21,  n.  complete  Arboretum  of  350  species, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Offers  a  Collection  of  350  of  the  Finest  and  Newest  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced,  in  seven  classes,  of 
50  distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  species,  viz, ; — 
No.  1.— 50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..£3    6    o 

No.  2.— so  EVERGREEN  TRKKS  and  SHRUBS  ..  ..250 
No.  3.— 50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  ..  ..200 
No.  4 — 50  Flowering  and  Fine-foliaged  SHRUBS  ..  ..  1  10  o 
No.  5.—  50  Distinct  CLI  M11ING  andTRAILING  PLANTS  240 
No.  O—50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine  6  10  o 
No.  7.— so  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts     ..350 

Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for    ..£21    o    o 

Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 

THE    CROYDON    COLLECTIONS. 


JOHN   H.   LEY, 


EXOTIC   NURSERY,    LANSDOWNE    ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Wishes  to  direct  particular  attention  to  his  well-known  Collections 
of  Choice  Plants  in  every  class,  and  to  inform  his  Patrons  and  the 
Public  that  he  has  never  before  been  able  to  include  in  them  such 
large,  well-grown,  and  healthy  plants,  or  so  many  new  and  very 
valuable  varieties.  Every  good  novelty  is  purchased  as  soon  as  sent 
out.  and  offered  at  low  prices  as  soon  as  a  good  stock  is  in  hand; 
and  no  worthless  sorts  arc  ever  included  in  these  collections.  An 
inspection  of  the  stock  is  invited. 

PALMS,  FERNS,  |      CLEMATIS, 

STOVE  PLANTS,  GLOXINIAS, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,     |      CALADIUMS,  and  ROSES, 
are  offered  in  collections  of  one  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  cither  class 
(including  new  and  first-rate  sorts),  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ;   in  nice 
established  plants,  double  sixe,  extra  lar^c  plants.  Two  Guineas. 
CAMELLIAS,  I  EPACRIS, 

AZALEAS,  ERICAS, 

beautiful  plants,  full  of  buds,  choicest  sorts,  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ; 
very  large  and  fine,  Two  Guineas  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 
12  splendid  varieties,  in  flowering  sized  plants,  for  421.  ;  half  dozens  at 
same  rate.     12  extra  choice  and  rare  kinds,  635.,  84s.,  and  105*. 

All  packages  gratis  for  cash  with  order,  and  extra  plants  to 
compensate  for  full  cost  of  carriage.    Catalogues  free. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes  walk  of  East  New  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  or  Victoria. 


TO     THE     TRADE. 


T.  Thornton 

INVITES  AN  INSPECTION  OF  HIS  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  WELL-GROWN 

FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ; 

Also  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  ROSES,  CLEMATISES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

N.B. — A  Conveyance  will  meet   intending  Visitors   at   either  Sunningdale  or   Farnborough  Stations,  on  an 
intimation  being  sent  by  Post. 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Theffighest  Medal.  VIENNA     TJNIVEESAL  The  Medal  of  Merit. 

EXHIBITION,    1873. 

DICK  RADCLYFFE&CO,, f,r.h.s„ 

Have   the   pleasure   to   announce   that   the   highest   distinction, 

THE      MEDAL      OF      MERIT, 

Was  Awarded  them  for  their  most  complete  Collection  of 

VEGETABLE,   AGRICULTURAL,  and   FLOWER   SEEDS,   GARDEN   TOOLS, 
SUNDRIES,  and  HORTICULTURAL  ELEGANCIES. 


Now  Ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 


AUTUMN    CATALOGUE   OF   DUTCH    FLOWER    ROOTS. 


129,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C.  SEED  GROUNDS— ERFURT,  PRUSSIA. 


CHOICE    BULBS    FOB   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE  PUE-APPLE  IURSERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


WINTER       FLOWERS. 


CARTER'S 

IMMENSE  CONSIGNMENTS   OF 

HYACINTHS     AND     OTHER     DUTCH     BULBS 

HAVE    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 


Per  Collection. 
Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  INDOOR  Cultivation,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  IN  and  OUTDOOR  Cultivation,  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  OUTDOOR  Planting  only,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and    238,   HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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Pansies-Bedding  and  Show  Varieties 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    Ubl     of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may    be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  sood  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Kami    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    IN. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOM  \S  S    WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn   is   one  of  the   best  Seasons  for  planting   the   above, 
,,.,    c'\  rvior.m-:    with    1871    APPENDIX,  can   be  had  on   applt- 

published.  N.B.— Special  Offers  toihe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,     lottenham,    London,    N. 


Dutch 


Roots. 


JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE  have  received  their 
Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  BULBS,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Early  planting  recommended.  CATALOGUES  free  on 
application.  fc    -       ,,.  ,  ,,  .  , 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,    W. 


SPRING  FLOWERS.—  Aubrietia,  blue  and  purple; 
Alyssum,  yellow;  Iberis.  white;  Myosotis  dissitiilora,  blue; 
Phlox  frondosa  and  vcrna,  pink;  Phlox  Nelsoni,  white;  Brompton 
Stocks. Choice  IVIyanthus,  Double  German  Wallflowers,— all  sj.  per 
dozen  JM  W.  per  too.  Arabis.  white;  Violas,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white:  Dactylis,  Sweet  Williams,— u.  6d.  per  dozen,  iw.  per  100. 
Dark  Wallflowers,  is.;  choice  Auriculas,  2s.  f>d-;  finest  named 
Pansiea  and  Violets,  y.;  HepaticasMidGentianas-.*?.:  double  yellow, 
white,  and  lilac  Primroses,  51.  per  dozen.  CATALOGUE  of  SPRING 
PLANTS  and  BULBS  post  free. 

R   THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrev,  S.W.,  be^s  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
Dlantine  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER-K,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
n.w  In  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application, 

The  Nurseries   are   within   .1    few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


CARTER'S 
GRASS      SEEDS 

STILL   SECURE   THE   HIGHEST 
HONOURS. 

LONDON- — We  find  it    necessary,   in    consequence 

of    the     colourable     advertisements    of 

1862.  another    House,     to    repeat     that     the 

only    Medal    awarded     to     an    English 

House    for   Grasses  and    Grass   Seeds, 

CAUTION. — Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  at  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  held 
by  James  Carter  &  Co. 

PARIS*  —The  only  Silver  Medal  awarded  to  an 
English     House    for     Grass    Seeds    in 
1867.  Growth    is    held    by    James    Carter 

&  Co.,  and  no  other  English  House 
supplied  Grass  Seeds  for  use  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Grounds. 


New  Variesated  Plant, 

SOI.ANUM  CAPS1CASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE. 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
101.  W.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  t8,  and  is  closely  foliaged  With 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  tor  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 

Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

"  New  Rose,  H.P.  Mine.  Louis  Leveque,  and  Others, 

for  1873-1874- 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
Lit'gat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  state  to  their 
customers  and  others,  that  they  will  Sell  in  November  next  a 
magnificent  NEW  ROSE,  H.P.,  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Louis 
Leveque,  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
globular,  splendid  form,  as  Mme.  Furtado,  bright  cherry-rose, 
very  vigorous  habit:  it  is  a  plant  of  first  order:  price  £(  Also  50 
other  sorts  from  other  raisers.  LIST  sent  on  application.— Discount 
if  12  sorts  or  12  plants  are  taken. ,. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  ot  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
jlltrodtu  nous.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  ol  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  anv  QUANTITY,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
nt  post  free  on  applicatk 


Alba  rosea 
Helle  Lyonuaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
HouledeNcige 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Duke  ol  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 
General  Jacqueminot 


C.loirede  Dijon 
Isabella  Sprunt 
La  France 
La  Marque 
Mine.  Lacharme 
Mine.  Victor  Vcrdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 
Mine.  Falcot 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  llouLte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Eliio   Var- 
don 


AUSTRIAN    PINES,    1  to  1*  foot,  12*.  per  100. 
AUSTRIAN  PINES,  i%i  to  a  feet,  15*.  per  100. 
„  „        a  to  a%  feet,  20s.  per  100. 

LARCH  FIR,  a  to  la  inches,  15*.  per  1000. 
.,  „      1  to  \V*  foot,  21  j.  per  tooo. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  1  to  lj£  foot,  70*.  per  1000. 
,,  ,,  jj^  to  a  feet,  100s.  per  1000 

WEYMOUTH  PINE,  i%  to  a  feet,  151.  per  100. 
,,        2  to  a5£  feet,  21s.  per  too. 
SPANISH  CHESTNUT.  1%  to  2  feet,  2ts.  per  10:0. 
HAZEL,  1!^  to  a  feet,  211.  per  1000. 

,,        3  to  3  feet,  305.  per  1000. 
OAK,  English,  2  to  3  feel,  24s.  per  1000. 
,,        Turkey,  3  to  4  feet,  50J.  per  1000. 
LAUREL,  Common,  1%  to  2  feet,  145.  per  too,  £6  per  tooo. 
,,  Portugal,  1  to  1J5  foot,  161.  per  too. 

(|  ,,  1%  to  a  feet,  3M.  per  100, 

All  recently  transplanted. 
THOMAS  THORNTON,  Heatherside  Nurseries,  Pagshot,  Surrey 


Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Herks. 


To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

WHOCKIN,  the  Nurseries,  Taunton,  begs  to  offir 
•   the  following,  all  stout  and  transplanted,  at  very  low  prices 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
LARCH*  a  to  4  feet,  and  5  fecL 
SCOTCH,  3  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE,  1  and  2,  to  5  feet. 
PINl'S  AUSTRIACA,  i  102  feet. 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  bushy,  a  to  3  feet,  and  4  to  3  Icet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  a  feet. 
ENGLISH  OAK,  4  to  12  feet. 
PH1LLYREA,  t  to  a  feet. 
GARRY A  ELLIPT1CA,  t  to  a  feet. 
Large  Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS,  named  sorts. 
MAGNOLIA  G  RAN  PI  FLORA  (Exmouth  variety),  a  to  4  ft. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &   SON", 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


VIENNA.— The  Highest  Medal  (The  Medal  of  Pro- 
gress) has  been  awarded  to  Carter's 
1873.  Grass     Seeds     (arranged    according    to 

Messrs.  Carter's  system  to  suit  all 
soils),  Carter's  Farm,  Vegetable, 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
jjgg  Carter's  Prize  Medal  Grass  Seeds 
are  sown  in  various  portions  of  the 
Exhibition  Grounds. 


Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

THE  BURIAL  BOARD  of  the  above  PARISH  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  LAYING  OUT  part  of  the 
CEMETERY  at  Hanwell,  according  to  Plan  and  Specification,  to  be 
seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  GIRSON,  29,  Bridge  Road  West,  Battersea, 
S.W.,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  10  A  M.  and  4  P.M.  Tenders  must 
be  endorsed,  "  Tender  for  Laying  Out  Cemetery,"  &c,  and  sent  in  to 
me  at  the  Board  Room,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  on  or 
before  the  18th  instant.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender.        By  order. 

J.  H.  SMITH,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


Before  laying  down  Land  to  Grass,  send  for  "  Carter's 
Practical  Essay  on  Permanent  Pasture,"  gratis  and 
tost  free. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

THE    ROYAL   SEEDSMEN,    237  and  238,    HIGH 
HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C 


Pubiic  Notice. 

H  APPLEBY  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
•  those  kind  Patrons  for  the  handsome  GOLD  WATCH  and 
PURSE  ol  MONEY  presented  to  him  at  Manchester  on  September  3, 
as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  REGISTERED  FUMIGATOR  and 
COMPOUND  TOBACCO  PAPER.  At  the  same  time  he  bees  to 
inform  his  Patrons  and  Friends  that  he  has  taken  LARGER  PRE- 
MISES, and  close  to  two  Railway  Stations,  which  will  enable  him  to 
dispatch  orders  quicker ;  and  that  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  same 
support  of  former  years. 

Box  Hill  Nursery,  Dorking. 

H  APPLEBY  begs  to  inform  the  Public  and  his 
•  Friends  that  he  has  LEFT  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Iverv  &  Son, 
and  OPENED  the  above  NURSERY,  opposite  the  Brighton  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Station,  Dorking,  and  close  to  the  Box  Hill 
Station  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  and  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
same  kind  support  in  the  Nursery  that  he  has  received  for  his  Regis- 
tered Fumigator  and  Compound  Tobacco  Paper. 

CATALOGUES  of  BULBS  may  be  had  on  application. 

PPLEBY'S     REGISTERED     FUMIGATOR. 

Large  size, 71.  each.     Second  size,  5s.  each. 

APPLEBY'S  COMPOUND  TOBACCO  PAPER  (requires  no 
blowing).  Sold  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb.  packets,  is.  6d.  per  lb.  Testimonials 
on  application. 

N.B.— All  Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Post  Order  or  Cheque, 
payable  to  HENRY  APPLEBY,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Planting  Season. 

To  PLANTERS  of  PUBLIC  PARKS,  AVENUES, 
CEMETERIES,  and  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

WM.  SKIRVING,  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool, 
solicits  inspection  of  his  very  extensive  Stock  of  Choice 
EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  which  is  this  year  unusually  well  grown. 

Amongst  the  Evergreens  are  many  thousands  of  fine  specimens  of 

Variegated  and  BroaU-lcavcd  Green  Hollies,  and  an  immense  stock  of 

all  other  hardy  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Trees 

ucneralty  cultivated  in  Britain,  many  of  the  specimens  ranging  from 

16  to  15  feet  high,  and  well  furnished. 

Special  agreements  made  at  Nursery  in  regard  to  prices  and  delivery  . 

Seed  Warehouse  and  Offices— Queen  Square. 

Seed  Warehouse  and  Nursery — Walton. 

N.ll. — The  Nursery  is  accessible  by  Tramways  from  Dale  Street 

about  every  live  minutes.— September,  1873. 

.sunoNs»; 

GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SOILS. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


AWARDED 

vTHE    HIGHEST   PRIZE    MEDALS 


VIENNA.  1873.. 


V.RH.S.  1862.1       itPARlS.  1867: 


A 


THE   BEAUTIFUL  TURF 
GROUNDS  of  the"  VIENNA   EXHIBITION 

WAS    PRODUCED   BY 

SUTTONS'   GRASS    SEEDS, 

Supplied  by  command' of  his  Excellency  the  Director- 
6eneral,  as  see  Official  Letter  sent  for  publication  : — 

"42,  P rater strasse  II.,   Vienna. 
"Gentlemen,—/  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  know- 
ledge and  with  my  permission  no  other  Grass  Seeds  have 
been  furnished  by  an   English  firm   besides  your  own, 
which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very  satisfactory, 
"  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        "Schwarz  Senborn." 


SUTTON   &   SONS, 
THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


HUGH     LOW    &    CO. 

HAVE   PLEASURE   IN    INFORMING  THEIR   FRIENDS   AND  THE   PUBLIC  THAT 

THEIR    STOCK    OF   ORCHIDS    IS   VERY    EXTENSIVE, 

And  as  they  are  direct  Importers  on  a  very  large  scale,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  them  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.      The  Plants  are  well  worth 
the  notice  of  intending  purchasers,  who  are  very  cordially  invited  to  an  inspection.     Amongst  recent  additions  may  be  named  :— 


AERIDES,  white  flowered  ;  probably  quinquevulncrum  alba 
CALANTHES,  which  will  flower  during  ensuing  winter 
CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA,  varieties,  amongst  them  many 
very  fine  specimens 
„       MAXIMA,  a  large  lot  of  this  splendid  species 
„        ELEGANS 

SCHILLERIANA 
CCELOGYNES,  in  variety 
CYPRIPEDIUM  CONCOLOK 

„        CAUDATUM,  best  varieties 
DENDRORIUM  AGGREGATUM  MAJUS 
„       ALBO  SANGUINEUM 

BENSONI,  in  quantity 
„        CRASSINODE 
„       CHRYSOTOXUM  SUPERBUM 
„        CRETACEUM 

DALHOUSIANUM 
„        FARMERI 
„        HETEROCARPUM 


DENDROBIUM  INFUNDIBULUM 

„        PARISHI 

„       SPHCEGIDOGLOSSUM 

„       THYRSIFLORUM 

„       TORTILE  ROSEUM 

,,       several  undescribed  and  probably  new  species 
L/V.LIA  PURPURATA,   many  hundreds  of  various   sites, 

amongst  them  some  very  fine  specimens 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  LONGIFOLIUM 
ROSEUM 

„        from  Ecuador,  triumphans  varieties 
ONCIDIUM  AUROSUM 

„       MACRANTHUM,    a    large    stock    of  this    grand 

„        NUBIGENUM  [species  from  Ecuador 

„       PAPILIO-MAJOR 
PHAL^NOPSIS  GRANDIFLORA,  in  large  numbers 
PILUMNA  FRAGRANS 
SACCOLABIUM  AMPULLACEUM 

„        BLUMEI,  variety  Dayi 


SACCOLABIUM  GIGANTEUM 
THUNIA  BENSONI.E 

„       ALBA  SUPERBA 
VANDA  BENSONI,  many  hundreds 

„       CLERULESCENS 

„       DENISONIANA 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    GRANDE,  strong  plants    in   flower 
and  bud,  £5  53.  per  dozen 

SEEDLING    CONIFERS. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  tyr.,  £6  per  1000.     From  Californian 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  2-yr.  in  stores,  £5  per  loco  [seed 

„        AFRICANUS  (atlanticus),  2-yr.  in  stores, £1  per  1000 
PINUS  EXCELSA,  2-yr.,  £5  per  loco 

„        INSIGNIS,  in  pots,  I  to  1%  foot,  £2  per  100 
„        TAURICA,  2-yr.,  351.  per  1000 
THUJA  GIGANTEA  (Liboccdrus  decurrens),  2-yr.  in  stores, 
£7  per  loco. 


CLAPTON    NURSERY,    LONDON,    E. 
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WILLIAM       PAUL 


Respectfully  solicits  Orders  for  the  following  Trees,  Shrubs, 


crc, 


jhich  are  all  of  the  best  quality : — 


tST  The  Public  is  requested   to  observe— I,  That  they  are  all  growing  on  a  cool  strong  soil,  and  are  consequently  of  moderate  and  hardy  growth  ;    and  2,  That  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  kept 
constantly  removed,  so  that  the  plants  are  stout  and  bushy,  the  roots  are  fibrous  and  brought  into  a  small  compass,  by  which  practice  the  losses  by  removal  are  comparatively  trifling. 


1.— ROSES. 


STANDARDS,  fine,  i«,  to  245.  per  dozen. 

DWARF  STANDARDS,  125.  to  185.  per  dozen  :   on  Manctti,  ios.  bd. 

per  dozen,  631.  per  100 ;  Dog  Rose,  12*.  per  dozen,  845.  per  100 ; 

own  roots,  12s.  per  dozen,  841.  per  100. 
CLIMBING,  for  out-of-doors,  ios.  6d,  per  dozen. 

,.    Tea  and  Noisette,  3  to  4  feet,  3or,  and  upwards. 
EXTRA  SIZE,  for  forcing,  24s.  and  upwards. 
HALF  SPECIMEN  and  SPECIMEN,  6oj.  to  £5  5s,  each. 
SHRUHRERY  ROSES,  30s.  per  too. 
NEW  ROSES.  241.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  61.  per  100,501.  per  1000. 


2.— FRUIT  TREES. 


APPLES,  PEARS,    CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  &c— Standards,   18s,  to 

r.|s  per  dozen  ;    pyramids,  18s.  to  425.  per  dozen  ;  dwarfs,  12s. 

to  181.  per  dozen  ;  dwarf-trained,  30s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
PEACHES.    NECTARINES,   and   APRICOTS.— Dwarfs,   18s.    per 

dozen;  dwarf-trained,  42s  to  60s  per  dozen  ;    pyiamids,  30s. 

to  42s.  per  dozen  ;  standards,  trained,  5s.  to  101.  6.1  each. 
FRUIT    TREES,  various,  for  orchard-houses,  in  ground,  is.  6d.  to 

25.  bd.  each;  in  pots,  31.  6d.  to  7s.  bd.  each. 
FIGS,  best  sorts,  in  pots,  if.  oil  to  55.  each. 
FI LBERTS,  of  sorts,  3  to  4  feet,  91.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
RASPBERRIES,  best  sorts,  165.  to  25s.  per  100. 
STRAWBERRIES,  best  sorts,  25.  bd.  1051.  per  100. 

,,     Waltham  Seedling,  91.  per  dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 
WALNUTS,  fine,  8  feet,  2s.  6d.  each. 
GRAPE  VINES,  all  the  best  sorts,  planting  canes,  ?s.  6.1  to  5s.  each  ; 

fruiting  canes,  75.  6d.  to  125.  bd.  each. 
„    Waltham  Cross,  new  and  splendid,  21s.  to  635.  each. 


3.-EVERGREENS. 


ARRUTUS,  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

AUCUBAS,  variegated,  bushy,  1  to  2  feet,  125.  per  dozen  ;   2  to  3  feet, 

181.  to  305.  per  dozen.  [per  dozen. 

,,    green,  bushy,   1  to  2  feet,   185.  per  dozen  ;    2  to  3  feet,  24s   to  4^'s. 

BAY,  Sweet,  pyramids,  2  to  3  leet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;   3  to  4  feet,  30s   in 

42s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  55.  each. 
BOX,  edging,  stout,  dwarf,  and  good,  8rf  per  yard. 
,,    green  and  variegated,  2  to  3  feet,  91  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  i3j" 

per  dozen ;  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    standards,  good  heads,  ios.  c*l  to  21s.  each. 
,,    pyramids,  5  to  6  feet,  75.  bd.  to  21s.  each. 
HERBERTS  AoUIFOLIUM,  stout,  2  feet,  301.  per  100. 
„     Darwinii,  3  feet,  91.  per  dozen. 
,,    dulcis,  3  feet,  95.  per  dozen. 

,,    japonica,  2  to  3  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  dozen. 
,,    fascicularis  hybrida,  2  to  3  feet.  181.  per  dozen, 
BROOM,  white,  3  to  4  feet,  91.  per  dozen. 
COTONEASTER  mIcROFIIYLLA,  stout,  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 

,,     standards,  31.  6d.  each. 
EUON  YMUS,  green  and  silver,  2  to  2%  feet,  91,  per  dozen. 
,,    aurea  marginata,  1  to  \%  foot,  125.  per  dozen. 
,,    Havescens,  new  golden  bedding  plant,  very  splendid,  181.   to  305. 
per  dozen. 
FURZE,  double,  in  pots,  91.  per  dozen. 

HOLLIES,  green,  1J4  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen;    2  to  3  feet,    as.  per 

dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ; 

5  to  6  feet,  421.  to  601.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  721.  per  dozen  ; 

7  to  8  feet,  841.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  105.  6d.  each. 

,,    named  sorts,  2  to  3  leet,  305.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 

„    Hodginsii,  2  to  2%   feet,  305.  per  dozen;  2J2   to  3  feet,  421    per 

dozen  ;  4  ieet,  71.  6d,  each. 
,,    variegated,  named  sorts,  2  to  3  feet,  425.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen ;  5  to  6  feet,  101.  bid.  to  211.  each. 
,,    variegated  Golden  Queen,  2  to  3  feet,  605.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet, 

75.  6d.  each. 
,,    variegated  silver,  3  feet,  421.  per  dozen;  4  feet,  601.  per  dozen; 

5  feet,  ys.  6d.  to  105.  6d.  each. 
„     standards,  good  heads  and  stems,  10s.  6.1  to  215.  each. 
LAUKELS,  common,  8*.  to  50*.  per  100. 
„    splendid  plants,  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
„    standards,  st.  bd.  to  35.  bd.  each. 
„    caucasicum,  3  to  4  feet,  18s  per  dozen  :  4  105  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 

5  to  6  feet,  30s  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  425.  per  dozen. 
„    caucasicum,     standards,     fine     heads     and     stems,     y.  6d.    to 

101.  bd.   each. 

, ,    colchicum,  splendid  plants,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet, 

18s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  ieet,  241.  per  dozen ;  7  feet,  301.  per 

dozen. 

„    colchicum,  standards,  fine  heads  and  stems,  31.  6d.  to  71.  6d.  each. 

„     Portugal,  splendid  plants,  2  feet,  121.  per  dozen;  3  feet,  341.  per 

dozen ;  4  feet.  365.  per  dozen. 
,,    Portugal,  narrow-leaved,  2  to  3  feet,  18*.  per  dozen. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1 14  to  2  feet,  as.  per  dozen,  505.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet, 
18s.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100. 
„    black,  3  to  4  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
OSMANTHUS  ILICIFOUUS,  ij*  to  2  feet,  3s.  each,  301.  per  dozen. 

,,    ,,    variegata,  6  to  9  inches,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PHILLYREAS,  3  to  4  feet,  211.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  361.  per  dozen. 
PHOTINTA  SERRULATA,3to3feet,  2*.  6rf.  each. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong,  185.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET  (Ligustrum  conaceum),  1  to  t%  foot,  301.  per  dozen. 
n    ,,    ovaliiolium,  2  103  feet,  12s.  bd.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet,  185,  per  100  ; 

4  to  s  leet,  as.  per  dozen ;  5  to  6  feet,  121.  per  dozen. 
M    Chinese,  2  to  3  leet,  as.  per  dozen. 
,,     Japan,  2  to  3  teet,  181.  per  dozen. 

„    evergreen,  8*.  to  255.  per  100 ;  5  to  6  feet,  91,  per  dozen. 
RAPHIOLEPIS  OVATA,  1  foot,   125.  per  dozen  ;     i]/t  foot,  18s.  per 

dozen  ;  2  feet,  365.  per  dozen  ;  2%  feet,  51.  each. 
SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  1  foot,  125.  per  dozen. 
,,    oblata,  i  foot,  245.  ;  1%  foot,  305.  per  dozen. 
VINCAS,  of  sons,  125.  6d.  per  100. 
YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA,  it.  to  35.  bd.  each. 
„    gloriosa,  25.  6d.  to  55.  each. 
,,    pendula,  25.  bd.  to  55.  each. 
„    recurva,  25,  6d,  to  55.  each. 

4.-C0NIFERS  and  TAXADS. 

ABIES  EXCELSA,  Spruce  Fir,  3  to  4  feet,  95.  per  dozen,  505.  per  io; 
4  to  5  feet,  iw.  per  dozen,  75s.   per   too  ;  5  to  6  feet,  15*.   per 
dozen,  1001.  per  100;  6  to  7  feet,  245.   per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet, 
365.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  605.  per  dozen. 
„    nigra,  Black  Spruce,  4  to  5  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
„    canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  121.  per   dozen-    5  feet 
155.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  185.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ' 
8  to  9  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
„     Douglasii,  4  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  361.  per  dozen  •  7  ft 

55.  each. 
,,     Mcnzicsii,  5  to  6  feet,  35.  6*1.  each. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  fine,  2  feet,  305.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  485 

per  dozen  ;  4  feet,  605.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  105.  bd.  each 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  305. 
per  dozen  j  6  ft.,  425   per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  ft.,  55.  to  75.  bd.  each. 
„     I.ibani,  3  to  4  feet,  5*.  each, 

„     Deodara,  in  single  pots,  6  to  9  inches,  421,   per  100 ;  1  to  1  \4  foot, 
50s.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  245,  per  dozen,  1505.    per  100;  3  to  j 
4  feet,  305.  per  dozen;  4  to  5  feet,  425  per  dozen  ;  5  tod  ieet, 
6m,  per  dozen  ;  10  feet,  211.  to  42*.  each. 
CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNE!,  »  to  3  feci,  55.  each. 
CUPKKSSUS   (Cypress),   upright,  a  to  3  feet,  bs.  per  dozen;    5  feet, 
155.  per  dozen. 
,,     Lambcrtiana,  6  to  7  feet,  305,  per  dozen. 


CUPRESSUS,  LAWSONIANA,  3  to  4  feet,  75s.  per  100;  4  to  5  feet, 

155.  per  doz.  ;  s  to  6feet,  245.  per  doz,  ;  7  to  8  leet,  30s.  per  doz. 
CRYPTOMEKIA  LOB1JII,  2  to  3  ft.,  2s.  bd.  each;  8ft.,  75.  6d.  each. 
J  UNI  PERU S  (Juniper),  Irish,  3  to  4  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
„    Chinese,  4  feet,  305.  per  dozen ;  5  feet,  365.  per  dozen ;  6  feet, 

55.  each 
„     12  best  sorts,  from  2  to  8  feet,  15.  bd  to  t05.  6d.  each. 
1,     Red  Cedar,  2  to  3  feet,  95.   per    dozen ;    3  to  4    feet,    I2i.    per 

dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS.3  feet,  55.  each;  3^  to  4  feet,  75.  bd.  each  ;  4  to  5 

feet,  ios.  6a.  each  ;  6  feet,  155.  to  215.  each. 
„     Nordmanniana,  2  to  3  feet,  24s.   to  30s.  per  dozen;  3  to  3%   feet, 

421.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  605.  per  dozen  ;    $'/i  to  6  feet, 

io5.  6d.  to  215.  each. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2  to  3  feet,  505.  per  ico;  3  feet,  755.  per  100; 

4?3  to  s  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
,,     Benthamiana,  4  to  5  feet,  35.  6d.  each  ;  6  to  7  feet,  55.  each. 
„    Cembra,  3  to  4  feet,  18s  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  305.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

365.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  425.  per  dozen ;  8  feet,  5s.  each  ;  9  feet, 

75.  ad.  each;  10  feet,  105.  bd.  each. 
„     excelsa,  3  to  4  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  301.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

42s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  545.  per  dozen  ;  8  feet,  6oj.  per  dozen  ; 

9  to  10  feet,  75.  bd.  to  105.  61.  each. 
,,     insignis,  9  inches,  in  single  pots,  95.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  35.  bd. 

each, 365.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  55.  each,  425.  per  dozen. 
„     Laricio,  3  to  4  feet,  125.  p.  doz  ;  4  to  10  feet,  15.  bd.  to  75.  6d.  each. 
,,     pyrenaica,  2  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  425.  per  dozen  ;  5  to 

6  feet,  601.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  v.  to  75.  bd.  each. 
,,     strobus  (Weymouth),  2  to  3  feet,  45.  per  dozen,  305.  per  100  ;  3  to 

4  feet,  65.  per  dozen,  405.  per  100 ;   5  to  6  feet,  95.  to  125.  per 
dozen  ;  6  to  10  feet,  15  bd.  to  55.  each. 

,,     sylvestris  (Scotch),  4  to  5  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  405.  per  100. 
TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  3  to 5  feet,  15.  to  u.  bd.  each. 

,,     sempervirens,  4  to  5  feet,  3s.  bd.  each. 

TAXUS  (Yew),  Common,  2%  to  3  feet,  181.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  245. 

per  dozen;  4  to  5  feet,  425.  per  dozen. 

ii     fan,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  305.  per 

dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  485.  per  dozen ;  5  to  6  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Irish,  3  to  4  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  ieet,  425.  per  dozen ;  6  feet, 

605.  per  dozen;  7  to  9  feet,  75.  bd   to  105.  6d.  each. 
,,    golden,  2  feet,  425.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  605.  per  dozen. 
,,    elegantissima,  2  feet,  425.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Cheshuntensis,  3  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    nana,  3  feet,  305.   per  dozen ;  4  feet,  42s.  per  dozen ;  5  feet,  60s. 

per  dozen. 
,,    pyramidalis,  3  feet,  245.  per  dozen:  4  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 
,,     13  named  sons,  3  feet.  185.  per  dozen;   4  feet,  305.   per  dozen; 

5  feet,  421.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  (Arbor-vita:),  American.  3  to  4  feet,  6s.   per  dozen;  5  feet, 

125.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  15s   per  djzen  ;  7  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ; 

8  feet,  21s.  per  dozen  ;  9  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
,,    aurea,  i'-i  to  2  feet,  305.  per  dozen  ;  2  to  *%  feet,  425.  per  dozen. 
„    elegantissima,  1%  to  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    compacta,  5  to  6  feet,  5s.  to  tos.  61I  each. 
11    gigantea,  3  to  4  feet,  245  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

605.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  10s.  bd.  each. 
,,     Lobbii,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  24s.  per  dozen ;  7  feet, 

30s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  5s,  each. 
,,    orientalis,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  245.  per  dozen  ; 

8  to  9  feet,  425.  per  dozen. 
,,    pyramidalis,  2  to  3  ieet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
,,     vVarreana,  2  to  3  feet,  95.  per  dozen  ;  4  feet,  15s.  per  dozen,  100s. 

per  roo;  5  feet,  215.  per  dozen  ;  b  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS.  3  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  245. 

per  dozen  :  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    dolabrata,  1%  to  2  feet,  3s.  6.1  each,  305.  per  dozen. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  2  to  3  feet,  425.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet, 

75.  bd.  each ;  6  feet,  10s.  bd.  each. 

5.— DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

ACACIA,  common,  standards,  good  heads,  8  to  10  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,     inermis,  standards,  good  heads,  6  to  7  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  good  heads,  6  to  7  feet,  35.  6d.  each. 

„    pyramidalis,  8  to  10  feet,  35.  bd.  each. 

,,    rose,  2  to  3  leet,  125.  per  dozen. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
ALNUS  CORDIFOLIA,  5  to  6  feet,  65.  per  dozen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  pyramids,  is.  bd.  to  51.  each. 

■1    standards,  is.  bd.  to  55.  each. 
ASH,  flowering,  8  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 

BEECH,  Purple,  3  to  4  feet,  95.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  125.  perdozen  ; 
6  to  7  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  3s.  6d.  to  75.  bd.  each. 

,,    common,  7  to  8  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
BIRD  CHERRY,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  perdozen. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  24s.  perdozen. 

,,    scarlet,  8  feet,  30s,  per  dozen. 
CATALPA  SYRING^EFOLIA,  6  to  7  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  6  to  7  feet,  7s.  6*1.  to  ios.  bd.  each. 
CHESTN  UT,  Spanish,  7  to  8  feet,  65.  per  dozen. 
ELM,  English,  standards  (6  feet  stems),  8  to  10  feet,  155.  per  dozen. 

,,     Hertfordshire  (6  feet  stems),  8  to  10  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

„     Huntingdon,  \j  to  8  feet,   12s.  per  dozen  ;  9  to  10  ieet,  18s.  per 
dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 
GLEDITSCHIAS,  standards,  8  to  9  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 
KOLREUTERIA  PANICULATA,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  perdozen. 
LABURNUMS,  standards,  good  heads,  12s.  perdozen. 
LARCH,  5  to6  feet,  16s.  per  100. 

LIMES, 6  to  7  feet,  95.  per  dozen,  305.  per  ico;  7  to  8  feet,  121.  per 
dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

„    standards,  good  heads,  splendid  specimens  for  parks  or  avenues, 
9  to  10  feet,  60s   per  dozen. 

,,    White,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  per  100 ;  9  to  10  feet,  125.  per  dozen. 

„    Scarlet,  4  to  5  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  perdozen. 


7—  LARGE  TREES  for  Avenues  and  Parks. 

These  have  been  £ 

AILANTUS  GLANOULOSUS,  9  to  10  feet,  iS..  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  common,  8  to  9  feet,  185.  per  dozen. 

,,     Purple,  g  to  10  feet,  71.  bd.  each. 
CHESTN  UT,  Horse,  9  to  10  leet,  305.  per  dozen. 

„     Horse,  scarlet,  8  feet,  36*.  per  dozen. 

,,     Spanish,  8  feet,  95.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet,  60s,  per  dozen,  £20  per  100. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen,  £5  per  100. 
OAK,  Turkey,  10  to  12  feet,  30s.  perdozen. 
PLANE  (occidentalis),  10  to  12  feet,  425.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  10  to  12  feel,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
WALN  UT,  8  to  10  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 

8 -WEEPING  TREES. 

ASH,  8  to  10  feet  stems,  55.  each. 

„    Chinese,  6  feet  stems,  3s.  6tl  each. 

,,    gold  barked  stems,  2s.  bd.  each. 

,,     Mountain,  8  feet  stems,  3s.  bd.  each. 
ALMOND,  5  feet  stems,  25.  bd.  each. 
BIRCH,  cut  leaved,  8  feet,  2s.  bd.  each. 
CHERRY,  variegated,  5  leet  stems,  25.  6d.  each. 
ELM,  4  sorts,  5  to  12  feet  stems,  2*.  bd.  to  ios.  bd.  each. 
LIME,  7  to  8  feet  stems,  31.  bd.  to  $*.  each. 
OAK,  1  urkey,  6  feet  stems,  31.  6./.  to  5s.  each. 
POPLAR,  10  to  12  feet  stems,  55.  each. 
WILLOW,  4  sorts,  6  feet  stems,  25.  bd.  to  3s.  61  each. 

9.— TREES  for  PLANTATIONS,  HEDGES, 

and  GAME  COVERTS. 

ASH,  4  to  5  feet,  Bs.  per  100. 

,1     Mountain.  4  to  6  feet.  165.  per  100. 
ARBUR-VUVE,  American,  3104  feet,  30s.  per  ioo. 
B]  RCH,  4  to6  feet,  125.  bd.  per  10a 
BOX,  Green,  2  to  3  feet,  505.  per  too. 
DOGWOOD,  red,  2  to  3  feet,  305.  per  too. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  leet,  8s.  per  100;  4  to  5  feet,  12s.  6.1  per  100. 
HOLLY,  3  to  4  feet,  100s.  per  100 

HORNBEAM,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per  100  ;  5  to  6  feet,  16s  per  ica 
LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  205.  per  100,  £&  per  too 5  ;  3  to  4   fc.t,  255.  per 

100,  j£io  per  1000. 
LEYCESTERIA,  4  tosfeet,  255.  per  ico. 
MAHONIA  AQU1  FOLIUM,  2  feet,  stout,  255.  per  103. 
PRIVET,  2  to3feet,  125.  bd.  per  100 
QUICK,  2  to  3  feet,  stout,  20s   per  1000. 
RHODODENDRONS,  1  to  1%  foot,  255.  per  100. 
FI  R,  Scotch,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  405.  per  100. 

,,     Spruce,  fine,  2  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
SNOW-BERRIES,  3  to  4  feet,  251.  per  ico. 
YEWS,  3  to  4  feet,  245.  perdozen. 

10. -AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  1  to  i%  foot,  185.  per  dozen;  s  feet, 

30s,  per  dozen. 
AZALEAS,  finest  named  sorts,  245.  to  30*.  per  dozen. 
HEATHS,  hardy,  12  distinct  sorts,  401.  per  100. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  PURPUREA,  3  feet,  iSs.  perdozen. 

,,    acuminata,  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
RHODODENDRON  PON  TICUM,   bushy,  1  to 
too;  2  feet,  735.  per  100  ;  3  feet,  18*.  ner  di 
,,     seedlings,  from  finest  named  sorts 

2  (eet,  icos.  per  100  ;  2j£  to  3  fee.,  _., 
,,     finest  named  sorts,  ij^  to  2  feet,  305.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  3  feet,  42/. 

per  dozen. 
„    standards,  named  sorts,  ios.  6d.  to  635.  each. 


rJi"  foot,  405.  per 

i  finest  named  sorts,  1  to  1%  foot,  505.   per  100; 
.  per  100  ;  2j^  to  3  feet,  24*.  per  dozen. 


OAK,  English,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
„     Turkey,  8  to  9  feet,  125.  per  dozen  ; 


,  10  to  12  feet,  245.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet,  155.  per  dozen. 

,,    pyramidalis,  4  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
PAULOVVNIAS,  4  to  s  feet,  18s.  perdozen. 
PLANES  (occidentalis),  6  to  7  ft,,  95.  per  doz. ;  7  to  18  ft.,  185.  per  dot. 

,,     standards,  good  heads,  8  to  9  feet,  305.  per  dozen  ;   10  feet,  35.  bd. 
each. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  10  to  12  feet,  155.  per  dozen. 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  155.  per  dozen. 

,,     Ontario,  10  to  12  feet,  155.  per  dozen, 

,,     Silver,  10  to  12  feet,  151.  per  dozen. 
PYRUS  ARIA,  10  varieties,  7  to  8  feet,  ie,s.  per  dozen. 
SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA,  4  to  5  feet,  305.  perdozen. 
SUMACH  (Stag's  Horn),  6  to  8  feet,  9*.   perdozen;    9  feet,   lit,   per 

dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  Purple,  9  to  to  feet,  155,  per  dozen. 
THORNS,  Paul's  Double  Crimson,  95.  to  305.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100, 
and  upwards. 

,,    20  other  sorts,  95.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
TULIP  TREES,  5  to  6  feet,  185.  perdozen  ;  7  to  8  feet,  241   per  dozen. 
WILLOW,  Weeping,  strong,  6  feet  stems,  2s.  6d  each,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,    „     American,  6  feet  sterna,  181.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

„     „     Kilmarnock,  strong  6  feet  stems,  25.  6d.  to  35.  6d.  each. 

1.    ,,    w-iisey's,  strong  6  feet  stems,  w.  6.1  to  3*.  ad.  each, 
MISCELLANEOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  nearly  1003  speciea  and 
varieties,  255.  per  100  and  upwards. 

6.— PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

12  good  and  distinct  sorts,  £7  as. 

3  ::    :;     ;:    »    ^f; 

For  names  and  descriptions,  scc'wm.  Paul's  "  Tree  Catalogue," 


11.— CLIMBING  and  WALL  PLANTS. 

ALATERNUS,  of  sorts,  3  feet,  11.  6£  each. 
B1GNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  is.  6d.  to  2..  id.  each. 
CLEMATIS,  40  best  sorts,  is.  to  5».  each. 
EL.tAGNUS,  2  sorts,  variegated,  21.  6d.  each. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  t».  to  11.  (sd.  each. 
EUONYMUS,  6  sorts,  u.  to  35.  bd.  each. 
GUM  CISTUS,  is.  bd.  each. 
GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  it.  bd.  each. 
IVY,  Irish,  6  to  8  feet,  in  pots,  18..  to  2ji.  per  dozen. 

,,    20  best  green  sorts,  121.  to  181.  per  dozen. 

,,    20  best  variegated  sorts,  181.  per  dozen. 

iESSAMINE,  4  best  sorts,  12L  to  i8r.  per  dozen. 
ONICERA,  10  best  sorts,  121.  to  i8r.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  GRANUIFI.ORA  EXONIF.NSIS,  31.  bd   to  t!»  each. 
PASSIFLORA  CLKRULEA,  I.,  bd.  each. 
PERIPLOCA  GR/KCA,  it.  bd.  each. 
PYRUS  JAPONICA,  4  sorts,  is.  6.C  each. 
PYRACANTH  AS,  it.  to  it.  bd.  each. 
WISTARIA  SINENSIS,  it.  Oif.  to  21.  bd.  each. 

12.— CAMELLIAS,    GERANIUMS,  BULBS, 

&c. 

CAMELLIAS,  best  sorts,  with  bloom,  425.  to  601.  per  doien. 
,,     larger,  75,  6d.  each,  and  upwards. 
,.    very  large,  1055.  each,  and  upwards. 
GERANIUMS,  Zonal,  \Vm.  Paul's  set  of  1873,  10  varieties,  35.  bd 
each,  255.  the  set. 
„    Golden  Tricolor,  Countess  of  Flanders,  75.  bd.  each,  635.  perdozen. 
„     Silver  Tricolor,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  7s.  bd.  each, 635.  perdozen. 
,,        ,,     Madame  Patti,  75  bd.  each. 
,»        ,.     Miss  Farren,  75.  bd.  each 

i,     Gold  and  Silver  Tricolors,  including  the  above,  42*.  per  dozen. 
„     llronze  Midas,  75.  6tl  each. 
11    Waltham  llronze,  95.  per  dozen, 

„    white- flowered   silver    leal     Mont    Illanc,   5*.    each ;    Mountain 
Maid,  55.   each;    Virgin  Ouccn,  18*.  per  dozen;   Waltham 
Bride,  135  perdozen;  Avalanche,  91,  per  dozen. 
,,     Zonal  and  variegated,  standards,  55.  to  75.  bd.  each. 
HYACINTHS,  for  pots  and  glasses,  6s.  to  125  per  dozen. 
„    lor  beds,  to  name,  205.  to  25s.  per  100;  to  colour,  185  to  jii   per 
100;  mixed,  185.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  for  beds,  to  name,  45.  to  20s.  per  100 

,,    for  pots,  is.  to  35.  per  dozen. 
<  '  K<  m  'USKS,  in  jjrmi  vnri'H  .  u.  (W    10   it    Od.  ncr  100 
SNOWDROPS,  35.  6d   to  35.  61.  per  100. 
NARCISSUS,  25.  to  ios.  od.  perdozen. 
LILIES,  is.  to  215.  each. 
CYCLAMENS,  is.  W.  to  ci.  each. 
GLA1  HOLUS,  a  line  collection,  3s.  to  305.  per  dozen. 
PR]  Mil  LA,  Waltham  White,  25.  bd.  to  v.  6,1  each;  2it  to  365  d  dor 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARIEGATA,  71.  6d.  to  63s.  each. 
I'lII.i  >XES,  a  line  collection,  os.  per  dozen  and  upw.iu,-. 
ASP  AR  At;  US  and  SEAR  Al.K.  pl,unJn,:  .iimI  lim  in,-  ;   MUSHROOM 
SPAWN,     RUSSIA^     MAIS,    TNKANV,    SCRIM,  tod 
GARDEN   SEEDS  of  every  description. 
Picked  Specimens  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS  at  Special  Prices. 


For  fuller  details,  see  PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  the  above.  Free  by  Post  on  application.         All  Goods  delivered  Free  of  Carriage  to  London. 

PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSETwaItHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


October  u,   1873.] 
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Mitels 

RENDLE'S 

OECHAED™1  HOUSES, 

PATENT    PLANT    PROTECTORS, 

AND  GROUND  VINERIES. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty s  Royal  Letters  Patent 

CTwo  Separate  and  Distinct  Patents,  iS6g  and  1870). 

Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage   of— 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
His  Royal  Highnesss  Prince  Christian 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Sinj;h 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Parks  and  Gardens 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marchioness  of  Anclescy 
The  Rifiht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stam'ord  and  Warrington. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  ot  Portsmouth 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Portman 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Alfred  Churchill 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berkeley  Paget 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bolton 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  dc  L'Isle  and  Dudley,  Src. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
And  more  than    1000  of  the  lending  Nobility   and  County 
Families    in    the    United    Kingdom. 


PATENT   PORTABLE   GREENHOUSES, 
ORCHARD  HOUSES,  &c. 

The  r.itent-'c  is  now  in  a  position  to  Contract  for  and 
Build  any  description  of  Greenhouses,  Orchard  Houses, 
or  Conservatories  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions. 

The  New  Patent  System  of  Glazing  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  perfect  ever  introduced. 

The  Houses  are  built  on  Wooden  Framework,  with 
Zinc  or  Galvanized  Iron  Grooves  ;  the  Glass  slides  in  the 
grooves,  and  the  most  complete  plan  of  ventilation  is 
secured.  No  paint  or  putty  is  required,  and  the  Zinc 
and  Glass  are  the  only  materials  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 
A  Span-roof  Orchard  House  complete,  12  ft. 

wide  and  30  ft.  long,  from  £45. 
A  Span-roof  Orchard  House,  40  ft.  by  15  ft. 

for  £65. 

A  L^an-to  Greenhouse,  30  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 

wide,  from  £27  10s. 

These  Houses  are  all  portable,  and  can  be  removed 
and  fixed  again  in  a  few  hours. 

These  are  the  cheapest  Glass  structures  ever  intro- 
duced, and  intending  purchasers  of  Greenhouses  should 
compare  the  above  prices  with  others. 


RENDLE'S   NEW   PATENT   SYSTEM 
OF   GLAZING. 

The  New  System  is  now  perfect  and  complete,  and 
One  Man  can  put  in  More  than  One  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Square  Feet  of  Glass  in  One  Hour. 

This  system  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  his  report  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Hull  in  July 
last,  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  grounds  :— 
"Searching  through  10,000  lineal  feet  of  shedding  for 
Mechanical  Novelties  ....  for  Economy  of  Manual 
Labour,  in  the  Method  of  Construction  of  Glass  Walls 
and  Roofs  for  Horticultural  purposes  invented  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Rendle,  of  Victoria  Street." — See  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Times  for  July  19,  1873. 

From  Mr.  William  Hurn*.  Gardener  to  E.  Wilson,  Esq. 

"The  Gardens,  Hayes  Place.  Bromley,  Kent,  July  m,  1873  " 
"  Mr.  W.  E,  RENDLE. — Sir. — It  affords  me  ureal  pleasure  to  send 
you  a  few  lines  respecting  the  success  attending  the  Glass  Screens 
yon  erected  for  my  employer.  No.  1  Screen  you  erected  over  our 
Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  has  enabled  it  to  make  some  splendid  wood 
for  next  season,  the  foliage  being  equal  to  a  Vinegrown  in  a  hrst-class 
house.  No.  2  Screen  you  erected  over  a  Nectarine  Tree,  which  has 
1 17  fruit  on  it  at  the  present  lime.  All  the  other  trees,  though  pro- 
tested :fith  canvas  coping,  are  wit/tout  a  single  fruit,  the  late  frost 
being  the  salt  cause;  showing  clearly  that  your  screens  are  capable  0/ 
protecting  our  choice  trees  against  0\e  late  frosts  of  our  English  climate. 
No  3  Screen  erected  by  you,  consisting  of  one  part  netted  canvas, 
the  other  glass,  has  greatly  improved  the  hcahh  of  our  Peach  Trees, 
having  many  fine  fruit  and  very  vigorous  growth,  showing  every 
promise  for  the  next  season.  No.  4  Screen  protects  Apricot  Trees, 
and  these  are  equal  to  the  above,  both  as  regards  fruit  and  foliage :  the 
rest  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees  have  not  a  single  fruit  on  them, 
though  all  were  protected  with  canvas  coping,  showing  clearly  that 
your  Protectors  are  very  valuable,  and  as  they  are  so  cheap  every 
one  who  cannot  have  the  usual  nouses  erected,  which  cost  a  great 
deal,  should  have  their  trees  covered  by  your  invention. — I  remain, 
yours  respectfully,  William  Hurn,  Gardener  to  E.  Wilson,  Esq." 

This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  system  of  Glazing  ever 
introduced,  and  when  it  becomes  known  it  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted. 

All  who  propose  to  erect  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Plant  Houses,  Orchard  Houses,  &c.,  should  send  to  the 
Patentee  for  one  of  his  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Book 
of  Designs,  and  compare  the  prices  with  others. 

Estimates  can  be  had  on  application,  and  experienced 
Workmen  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  highest  references  can  be  given  to  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  every  county. 

£^T  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Designs, 
containing  more  than  50  Engravings,  apply  to  the 
Patentee  and  Inventor, 

Mr.  WM.  EDGCTJMBE  RENDLE, 

3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS. 

VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds.  211,301,411.,  and  6o».  per  dozen.  Packages  gratis  lor  cash 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London.     Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


To  the  Trade. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA.  SEED   (fresh),    just  arrived 

X.  from  Japan,  via  America,  saved  from  plants  of  original  type  ;  red, 
421.  per  oz.,  iv.  per  %  01  From  plants  of  five  other  varieties,  white, 
white  mottled  with  red,  mauve  with  dark  centre,  rich  dark  crimson, 
magenta  with  dark  centre,  per  01.  of  each  variety,  63s.  ;  per  )%  oz.,  an. 
Messrs.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester. 


PJ.     LOOYMANS     AND     SON'S      Nurseries, 
•  Oudcnbosch,  Holland. 

In  the  Press— The  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  this  Establishment  for 
the  ensuing  season,  printed  in  French  and  Dutch,  is  nearly  ready.  It 
comprises  Lists  of  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  and  EVERGREENS  of  all  descriptions; 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 
The  List  will  he  sent  011  application 


Splrsea  japonica  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  Forclns. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT,  Ghent,  holds  a  very  large 
and   fine   stock  of  the  above  for  winter   Forcing,  and  will    be 
happy  to  receive  early  Orders  at  the  following  low  prices,  viz.  : — 
SPIR .1-1 A  (HOTEIA)  JAPONICA,  very  fine  strong  clumps,  per  ioa, 

a&t.  :  per  1030,  £13. 
LILY  .if  the  VALLEY  (Convallaria  majalisl.in  extra  strong  flowering 
pips,  each  pip  certain  to  bloom,  per  100  pips,  81.  ;  per  iox),  ^3  10J. 
Orders  to  be  directed  to 
[ E AN  VERSCHAFFELT,  the  Nurseries,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


H 


Spiraea  Japonica. 
B.  SMITH  is  now  booking  orders,  for  the  Trade 

only,  for  strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  at  251.  per  too,  or  £12 
per  1000,  cash.     Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 

when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 

receipt  of  remittance.     Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  \V. 

Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W.  


THE  GARDENERS"  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.  — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  ADDITION 
will  be  made  to  the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  in 
IANUARY  NEXT.  All  Persons  desirousol  becoming  Candidates 
are  required  to  send  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  Novembers.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
applicants  who  may  have  been  Subscribers  lor  15  years  and  upwards. 
Snould  there  not  be  sufficient  of  that  class,  then  the  claims  of  those 
who  have  not  so  subscribed  will  be  considered.— By  order, 

EDWARD   R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
14,  Tavistock  Row,  London,  W.C,  Octobers 
P.S.— Printed  Forms  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  ol 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz: : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbacm. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  HOGG,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Grav. 
I.  Anderson-Henrv. 
Professor  K\RL   KOCH. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published    by    WILLIAM     RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  II,  1873. 


WE  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  the  re- 
markable effects  produced  by  grafting 
and  hybridity  ;  and  have  ourselves,  from  time  to 
time,  referred  to  many  important  illustrations  of 
these  processes,  as  well  as  to  the  experiments 
that  have  been  recommended  by  various  ima- 
ginative writers.  But  we  learn,  from  the 
Illustration  Horticole,  that  there  exists  a  little 
work,  entitled  Histoire  du  Rapprochement  des 
Vcgctaux,  published  at  Paris  in  1806  by  the 
Comte  DE  Caylus,  in  which  are  given  directions 
for  producing  most  remarkable  results,  if  faith 
sufficient  be  not  deficient.  Thus,  to  obtain 
Cherries  without  stones  it  is  only  necessary 
to  split  open  the  tree  throughout  its  length, 
scrape  out  the  pith,  and  then  join  the  trunk 
together  again  !  The  tree  will  grow  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  the  stones,  corresponding  to 
the  pith  (!),  will  then  be  wanting.  A  Plum  tree 
grafted  on  a  Peach  will  furnish  fruits  par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  The 
Cornel  grafted  on  the  Peach  will  yield  Peaches 
which  are  as  black  as  jet,  and  of  an  acid  flavour. 
The  Vine  unites  itself  perfectly  with  the  Peach 
by  grafting  when  it  is  not  more  than  two  years 
old.  It  yields  Peaches  with  which,  says  M. 
de  Caylus,  "  I  have  made  an  excellent  wine, 
which  I  have  offered  to  M.  DE  MAUREPAS"! 
After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
Nut  tree,  grafted  upon  Gleditschia  triacanthos, 
produces  a  wood  harder  than  that  of  the  Oak  ! 
For  the  immense  services  which  DE  CAYLUS 
rendered  to  the  country  by  these  and  similar 
discoveries  he  was  decorated  by  Louis  XVI., 
and  a  genus  (Caylusea)  was  named  in  his  honour 
by  St.  Hilaire. 

But  a  more  enterprising  and  daring  style  of 
swindle  was  invented  in  more  recent  times  by 
a  Paris  firm,  who  may  justly  claim  to  be  un- 
approached  in  their  particular  line  of  business. 
It  does  not  appear  that  DE  Caylus  made  much 
profit  out  of  his  discoveries  ;  but  the  firm  in 
question  had  so  much  "  method  in  their  mad- 
ness," that,  in  spite  of  occasional  detection  and 


imprisonment,  they  made  a  very  considerable 
sum  by  their  ingenuity.  It  is  said  that  "the 
pleasure  is  as  great  in  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  ;  but  we 
can  quite  believe  that  these  clever  swindlers 
must  have  found  no  small  amusement,  as  well  as 
great  profit,  in  the  gullibility  of  their  victims. 
They  did  a  good  business  for  some  time  in 
France,  having  at  one  period  a  handsome  shop 
in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  at  Paris  ;  and 
here  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  swindling  a  large 
number  of  the  aristocracy,  including  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  and  various  Marshals  and  Generals. 
In  1S59  they  were  at  Cadiz,  where  one  acted  as 
master,  and  the  other  took  the  part  of  servant. 
After  doing  a  good  business  they  decamped, 
leaving  their  bills  unpaid,  and  turned  up  next 
year  at  Seville.  When  finally  turned  out  of 
France,  they  went  through  Germany  and  the 
North  of  Europe;  so  lately  as  1869  they  were 
represented  at  Berlin,  and  one  of  them  held  a 
shop  at  St.  Petersburg. 

By  no  means  the  least  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case  is  the  audacious  character  of  the  swindles 
which  were  perpetrated.  We  read  of  their  selling 
a  common  Gentian  as  the  Victoria  regia ;  of  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  with  blue  flowers  ;  of  Cherries, 
three  of  which  went  to  the  pound  ;  of  Pinks, 
with  fourteen  colours,  and  Pears  with  four  dis- 
tinct flavours.  Best  of  all,  however,  was  the 
"  Arc-en-ciel,"  or  rainbow,  which  they  managed 
to  sell  to  an  innocent  shoemaker,  who  did  not 
discover  until  it  was  too  late  that  he  had  only 
received  a  common  Fern  in  exchange  for  his 
money.  This  wonderful  plant  was  to  produce  a 
blue  flower,  from  which  was  to  issue  so  brilliant 
a  light,  that  one  could  see  to  read  and  write  by 
its  rays  at  night  without  the  aid  of  any  further 
illumination. 

By  the  side  of  such  masters  as  these,  our 
English  horticultural  swindlers  cut  but  a  poor 
figure,  yet  that  they  exist  is  evidenced  by  Mr. 
Hullett,  the  catalogue  of  whose  museum  was 
published  in  our  columns  ;  and  may,  in  a  minor 
degree,  be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  into  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  the  spring.  There  he  will  see 
roots  of  the  common  purple  and  spotted 
Orchids  (Orchis  mascula  and  O.  maculata) 
labelled  indiscriminately  Fly,  Bee,  Butterfly,  and 
Spider  Orchis  ;  and  that  this  is  not  the  result  of 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  vendors  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  usually  have  in  reserve  one  or 
two  genuine  examples  of  the  Fly  and  Bee 
Orchis,  which  they  produce  when  the  accuracy 
of  their  labels  is  challenged.  The  itinerant 
plant-sellers,  too,  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
imagination,  although  they  may  lack  qualities  of 
more  solid  value. 

Parkinson,  writing  in  1629,  speaks  very  plainly 
and  sensibly  of  the  devices  of  the  Hulletts 
of  his  period.  Some,  he  says,  "  say  if  you  shall 
steepe  your  seedes  in  the  lees  of  red  wine,  you 
shall  have  the  flowers  of  those  plants  to  be  of  a 
purple  colour.  If  you  will  have  Lillies  or  Gillo- 
flowers  to  be  of  a  scarlet  red  colour,  you  shall 
put  vermillion  or  Cynaber  betweene  the  rinde 
and  the  small  heads  growing  about  the  roote. 
.  .  .  Some  againe  doc  advise  to  water  the 
plants  you  would  have  changed,  with  such 
coloured  liquor  as  you  desire  the  flower  to  be  of, 
and  they  shall  grow  to  be  so.  Also,  to  make 
Roses  to  bee  yellow,  that  you  should  graft  a  white 
Rose  (some  say  a  Damaske)  upon  a  Broome 
stalkc,  and  the  flower  will  be  yellow,  supposing 
because  the  Broome  flower  is  yellow  therefore 
the  Rose  will  be  yellow."  .  .  .  But  "  I  will 
assure  you  without  all  doubt  and  question,  that 
they  are  all  but  meere  idle  tales  and  fancies, 
without  all  reason  or  truth,  or  shadow  of  reason 
or  truth." 

According  to  the  programme  now  before  us, 

the  botanists  who  are  to  assemble  at  the  Hereford 
Fungus  Meeting  this  year  will  be  likely  to  do  good 
work.  Dr.  Bull  has  promised  to  introduce  for  dis- 
cusion  the  subject  of  Sclerotia,  or  resting  spores  of 
fungi ;  if  this  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  terrible  Potato  disease  it  will  be  a  good 
piece  of  work  done.  Mr.  Renny  also  has  promised 
to  give  further  particulars  of  his  recent  investigations 
on  Saprolegniere,  and  to  exhibit  the  real  objects  under 
the  microscope  ;  this  will  probably  lead  to  fresh  accef  - 
sions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  destructive  parasites  of 
the  ova  of  our  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish,  and  pro- 
bably something  may  be  said  about  the  silkworm 
disease.  Mr.  Pi.owright,  the  house  surgeon  at  the 
hospital,  King's  Lynn,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Fungi 
of  Gerarde;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Shrewsbury,  will 
discourse  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Fungi  of 
charcoal  beds.     We  believe  that  Messrs.   Berkeley 
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and  Broome,  and  most  of  our  foremost  cryptogamic 
botanists,  will  be  present  at  the  meeting,  which  virtually 
begins  on  Monday,  October  20.  On  Tuesday  there  is 
a  special  excursion  planned  to  Haywood  Forest, 
Mynde  Park,  and  Bryngwyn,  when  the  excursionists 
will  dine  at  dusk  with  Mr.  Rankin,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county.  On  Wednesday  an  excursion  is  arranged 
to  visit  the  ancient  camp  and  common  of  Dinedor,  and 
a  boat  will  be  taken  up  the  Wye  to  Belmont.  At 
8  P.M.  on  this  day  the  fungi  will  all  be  laid  out  in 
proper  botanical  sequence  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Green  Dragon  Hotel,  Hereford.  Thursday  is  the 
great  Club  day,  when  the  Club  will  visit  Holme  Lacey 
Park,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
dine  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  the  evening  ;  some  edible 
funguses  will  be  served  as  usual,  cooked  from  the  Club 
recipes.  The  various  interesting  papers  above  men- 
tioned will  be  read  after  dinner.  On  Friday  Moccas 
Park  and  Hill  will  be  visited,  the  excursionists  dining 
at  dusk  with  Sir  Geo.  H.  Cornewall,  Bart.,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Woolhope  Club.  Saturday,— 
general  dispersion. 

A  convention  of  horticulturists  and  fruit- 
growers, from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  was 
recently  called  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Horticultural 
Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Centennial  Executive 
Committee,  to  take  such  preliminary  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  for  organising  a  National  Horticultural 
Society  with  the  object  of  aiding  the  Commis- 
sioners in  this  part  of  the  Great  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  1876.  The  meeting  was  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
prominent  horticulturists  and  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
relation  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  We  (New 
York  Tribune)  read  that  it  is  the  intention  to  have  a 
grand  horticultural  garden,  with  model  houses,  for  the 
display  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  also  a  large  and  con- 
venient conservatory,  handsomely  fitted  up  for  public 
receptions,  &c.  After  some  preliminaries,  a  com- 
mittee, with  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  select  officers  for  a  per- 
manent national  organisation,  and  they,  in  due  course, 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : — 

"1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Centennial 
Horticultural  Society. 

"  2.  The  chief  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  aid  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commissioners  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  the  planting  of  the  horticultural 
garden,  the  construction  and  management  of  horticul- 
tural houses,  &c. 

"3.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  elected. 

"4.  There  shall  be  elected  an  executive  committee,  to 
consist  of  25  members,  who  shall  act,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Centennial  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  as  an  advisory  Board,  to  consider 
and  recommend  to  the  Centennial  Commissioners  such 
plans  for  the  horticultural  department  of  the  great  Exhi- 
bition in  1876  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  best  adapted  to 
that  purpose. 

"5.  Meetings  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman  when  required,  and  when  duly 
notified,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
business. 

"  6.  One  member  in  each  State  and  Territory  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  president,  to  act  as  chairmen  of  the 
State  committees,  and  these  chairmen  shall  have  power 
to  select  and  appoint  any  number  of  horticulturists  in 
their  several  States  and  Territories  to  act  as  members  of 
the  State  committees.  The  duty  of  the  State  committees 
shall  be  to  collect  information  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
wishes  of  horticulturists  generally  in  regard  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  and  to  report  such  information,  plans, 
and  suggestions  to  the  executive  committee. 

"  The  American  Pomological  Society  being  the  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  our  land  in  relation  to  fruits, 
with  regularly  constituted  officers  and  committees  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  having  voted  to 
hold  a  session  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  1876,  is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  Centennial  Horticultural  Society." 

Permanent  officers  were    then    chosen,  consisting    of 
Patrick  Barry,  of  New  York,  president ;   A.  W 
Harrison,  of  Penn.,  secretary;  W.  II.  Hacker,  of 
Penn.,    treasurer,    and    six    vice-presidents,    and    an 
executive  committee  of  25  members. 

With   reference    to    the  recent    International 

Fruit  and  Flower  Show  held  at  Manchester, 
we  may  mention  that  the  total  receipts  were 
^2967  8s.  jod.,  and  the  total  expenditure  .£2134  3s.  $d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  ^£833  $s.  $d.  The  list  of  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  over  ^1860. 

We  learn  from  the  Malvern  ivVzar,  that  on  the 

2d  inst.  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Coventry  Arms, 
Croome  d'Abitot,  on  the  body  of  Thomas  Haywakh, 
who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  previous  night. 
It  appeared  the  deceased  was  an  under-gardener  in  the 
employment  of  the  Earl  ol  Coventry  at  Croome 
Court,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  went  to  bed  at 
10.30  in  his  usual  health.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Fowler  said  the 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  and  adjoin- 
ing one  used  for  the  fire-grate  and  heating  the  llue, 
A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  grate  for  the  first  time  this 
season  by  the  deceased  the  evening  before  the  accident. 


A  woman  named  Fowke  gave  witness  the  information 
of  the  death  of  Hayward.  They  went  out  and  took 
out  a  square  of  glass  and  opened  the  window,  from 
which  issued  sulphurous  fumes.  Mr.  Rowberry,  the 
head  gardener,  subsequently  came  and  burst  open  the 
door.  Deceased  was  undisturbed.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cowley, 
surgeon,  had  examined  the  body  externally,  and  from 
the  evidence  given  he  was  of  opinion  that  death  was 
caused  by  asphyxia,  arising  from  sulphurous  fumes. 
After  a  brief  summing  up  by  the  coroner,  the  verdict  of 
thejurywas  "Accidentally suffocated."  Deceased wasa 
steady  and  sober  young  man,  only  in  his  19th  year. 
As  too  many  young  gardeners  have  to  sleep  in  similar 
places  to  the  one  in  which  poor  Hayward  lost  his  life, 
we  reproduce  the  above  as  a  caution  to  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  Sudbury 

House,  Hammersmith,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  applications  which  he  has  received  for 
raphidian  Crystals  of  Echinocactus  (see  p.  1140), 
he  has  still  enough  to  supply  many  more,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  send  specimens  to  microscopists  or  managers 
of  museums  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

The  publicopeningof  the  Brenchley  Gardens, 

together  with  the  new  wing  of  the  Charles  Museum, 
Maidstone,  have  taken  place.  The  area  of  the  garden 
is,  according  the  the  Builder,  somewhat  over  5  acres, 
and  the  ground  has  been  laid  out  in  lawns  and  terrace- 
walks  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  landscape  gardener  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
gardens  is  the  head  gardener's  residence,  while  one 
end  of  the  grounds  is  ornamented  by  the  band-stand, 
and  in  the  centre  is  placed  some  marble  statuary  (Acis 
and  Galatea),  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  M.P. 
The  new  wing,  which  is  red  brick,  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion, consists  of  two  halls,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  other.  The  larger  hall  contains  Mr.  Brench- 
ley's  collections  of  virtu,  statuettes  in  bronze,  terra- 
cotta ornaments,  &c,  and  a  marble  bust  of  the  donor. 
The  smaller  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  birds  were  ob- 
tained at  great  expense  and  trouble  by  Mr.  Brench- 
ley, in  his  lengthy  wanderings  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  This  room  also  contains  a  few  specimens  of 
the  smaller  foreign  animals,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
butterflies,  moths,  &c.  Mr.  Brenchley's  Jotting 
During  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Cliracoa  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  in 
May  last,  p.  650. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany 

contains  a  note  and  figure  of  a  previously  undescribed 
species  of  Mesembry-anthemum  found  many  years 
since  in  Algarvia,  in  Southern  Portugal,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Welwitsch.  The  plant  in  question  is  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  brachyphyllum  of  Welwitsch,  and  is 
remarkable  as  affording  evidence  of  the  connection 
between  the  vegetation  of  Southern  Portugal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M.   Max   Leichtlin,    the  enthusiastic  Lily 

grower,  notes  in  a  letter  to  M.  Duchartre  some  in- 
teresting'facts  relating  to  the  relation  between  the 
Colour  of  Flowers  and  the  Nature  of  the  Soil. 
He  first  of  all  asserts  that  Lilium  coridion  and  L. 
partheneion  are  not  distinct  species,  but  one  and  the 
same.  L.  coridion  flowered  in  M.  Max  Leichtlin's 
garden  in  1870  ;  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  sand  without  leaf-mould  or  peat.  The 
flowers  produced  under  these  circumstances  were 
of  a  canary-yellow  spotted  with  red  spots.  In  the 
following  year  no  flowers  were  produced.  This 
year  the  plants  were  grown  in  peat,  and  when  the 
flowers  were  produced  they  were  seen  to  be  of  a  deep 
red  colour  with  stripes  of  carmine,  like  those  of  L. 
partheneion  of  Siebold  and  De  Vriese.  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  further  remarks  that  the  Iris  setosa  of 
Pallas,  which  is  the  I.  Knempferi  of  some  gardens, 
also  manifested  a  change  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  was  grown.  The  plant  was  first  grown 
in  the  garden  soil  at  Baden,  which  consists  of 
decomposed  porphyry,  and  to  which  sand,  leaf-mould, 
and  rotten  dung  were  added.  In  this  compost  several 
thousands  of  young  plants  were  grown,  which  did  well 
for  some  weeks,  when  suddenly  they  began  to  languish. 
M.  Max  Leichtlin  decided  at  once  to  transfer 
them  to  a  border  consisting  of  the  ordinary  soil  with  an 
admixture  of  two-thirds  peat.  The  result  was  extra- 
ordinary, the  plants  recovered  their  vigour,  and  made 
astonishing  progress,  and  finally  gave  splendid  blooms. 
Other  plants  not  grown  in  peat  did  not  flower  at  all. 

Mr.    Glaisher   remarks   as   follows   on   the 

State  op  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
October  4  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  about  29.9  inches,  30.2  inches  was  reached  by  the 
morning  of  September  29,  but  after  this  time  a  decrease 
to  29.9  inches  was  again  recorded  by  the  afternoon  of 
October  1.  A  small  oscillation  occurred  during  the  2d 
and  3d,  but  generally  increasing  values  were  registered 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  The  average  value  for  the 
week  was  30  inches,  being  about  0.3  inch  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  week.  Beautiful  weather  was 
experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,    the   sky 


being  at  times  quite  cloudless,  but  after  October  1  it  was 
as  a  rule  very  cloudy.  No  rain  fell  throughout.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  750  on  the  3d  to 
6oJ°  on  the  6th,  and  the  lowest  at  night  from 
5440  on  October  3,  to  4lf°  on  September  29,  their 
respective  averages  being  67  J°  and  49°  nearly.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows  : — September  2S,  56°.5,  +2°.3; 
29th,  5o°.7,  —  3°.4;  30th,  53°.9,—0°.I  j  October  I, 
59°-4.  +  5°-5;  2d,  6i°.i,  +  7".3;  3d,  63°,  +  9°.3;  4th, 
550. 3,  +  i°.8.  The  high  temperatures  of  the  last  four 
days  show  a  marked  difference  to  the  comparatively 
low  temperatures  of  the  preceding  month,  and  cause 
the  average  value  for  the  week  to  exceed  that  of  the 
week  ending  September  27  by  nearly  3°.  Since  1861, 
when  75°.6  was  recorded,  there  has  been  no  instance 
where  the  maximum  temperature  for  the  3d  (75°. 1)  has 
been  exceeded,  and  only  in  one  other  instance,  in  the 
period  1841 — 1872,  viz.,  1S59,  the  value  in  that  year 
being  81°.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  extremely 
variable,  and  the  pressures  very  light  throughout. 
Dense  fogs  were  generally  very  prevalent  at  night. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  75°  at  Blackheath  and  Leeds  to  67°  at 
Hull,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being  70". 
The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between 
41 1°  at  Blackheath,  and  2S0  at  Hull,  the  general  aver- 
age being  35°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  3S?°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  694°  at  Portsmouth  to  6oJ°  at  Hull,  with 
a  general  average  of  63  f°.  The  mean  low  night  tem- 
peratures varied  from  52°  at  Portsmouth  to  45f°  at 
Hull,  with  an  average  value  of  4Si°.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  temperature  during  the  week  was  1 5  ".  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  55%  the  highest 
being  at  Portsmouth,  595°,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  52°. 
The  rainfall  varied  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Eccles,  and  Oldham,  to  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  at  Portsmouth.  At  Blackheath  no 
rain  |  fell.  The  average  fall  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  fre- 
quent showers  of  rain  have  fallen,  and  generally 
overcast. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
74j°  at  Paisley  to  5750  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures varied  from  41 1°  at  Edinburgh  to  36}°  at 
Aberdeen,  their  average  being  63!"  and  384°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  494°, 
the  highest  being  at  Perth,  51°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Aberdeen,  474°.  Rain  fell  in  large  amounts  over  the 
country  ;  at  Paisley  5I  inches  were  recorded,  at  Glas- 
gow 3j  inches  were  measured,  but  at  Aberdeen  1 4  inch 
only  was  measured,  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
being  2|  inches. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  70}°,  the 
lowest  30°,  the  mean  544,  and  rainfall  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  nearly.      

THE   MANGO    AND    ITS    VARIETIES. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Teasdale's  contribution  [published  in  p.  1336,  ante]. 
According  to  my  personal  experience,  there  is  a  much 
greater  variety,  in  Lower  Bengal  at  least,  of  excellent 
table  Mangos  than  he  would  give  us  to  understand. 
For  many  years  I  rented  a  house  and  large  garden  in 
the  suburb  of  Sealdah,  near  Calcutta,  on  the  very 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Railway  estab- 
lishment. I  there  had  a  double  row  of  fine  old  Mango 
trees,  some  twenty  or  more  in  number,  each  of  which 
was  of  a  diflerent  variety  from  the  rest,  and  without 
exception  the  fruit  of  all  was  excellent.  These 
Mangos  had  a  wide  reputation  among  the  native  com- 
munity, and  people  used  to  send  from  great  distances 
to  obtain  grafts  of  them.  Moreover,  I  had  the  tiunks 
and  larger  boughs  well  stocked  with  epiphytic  Orchids, 
for  the  flourishing  growth  of  which  the  rough  Mango 
bark  is  especially  suitable,  while  the  dense  foliage 
above,  comparable  to  that  of  a  Portugal  Laurel, 
screens  them  from  the  sun's  rays  in  mid-day.  "  Why 
do  you  allow  those  horrible  parasites  upon  your  trees  ?  " 
was  not  unfrequently  the  remark  of  some  nincompoop 
or  other.  The  Vandx,  Dendrobia,  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labia,  and  sundry  other  forms  of  Tree  Orchids,  luxu- 
riated under  the  conditions  intimated. 

I  should  say  that  the  varieties  of  cultivated  Mangos 
are  about  as  numerous  as  are  those  of  Apples,  and  that 
the  quality  of  them  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of 
from  external  appearance.  There  are  large  and  small, 
elongated  and  abbreviated,  bright  orange-coloured  and 
green,  with  red  in  either  case  on  the  sunward  side. 
A  good  Mango  should  be  as  little  stringy  as  possible, 
and  should  not  have  too  much  of  the  turpentine  flavour 
towards  where  it  had  been  attached  to  the  foot-stalk  ; 
a  moderately  aromatic  savour  there  is  by  no  means 
objectionable.  They  vary  much  in  taste,  some  being 
of  the  flavour  of  honey,  some  of  Pine-apple,  some  of 
Orange,  while  others  have  distinct  flavours  of  their  own. 
A  had  Mango  is  sometimes  not  very  unlike  a  bad 
Carrot,  but  more  commonly  it  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  "tow  and  turpentine;"  and,  as  before 
remarked,  they  arc  by  no  means  easy  to  judge  of  from 
their  external  appearance.  A  variety  known  as  the 
Dacca  Mango  bears  a  good  reputation  in  Calcutta. 

Your  correspondent  remarks  that  a  Mango  to  be 
found  in  gardens  at  Hyderabad,  Sindh,  "has  the 
singularity  of  producing  double  and  triple  fruit."  This 
I  have  never  seen  ;  but  it  is  not  very  rare  for  a  Mango 
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stone  to  contain  too  distinct  corcules  [embryos],  which 
appear  as  separate  plants,  growing  from  each  end  of 
the  "stone,"  when  the  latter  opens  out  in  the  regular 
course  of  germination.  [See  Joitm.  Linn,  See., 
vol.  vi.,  24;  Masters,  Veg.  Teratology,  p.  369.] 

Again,  your  correspondent  remarks  that  he  was 
11  not  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Mango  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  England."  He  may  see  them  any 
year  fruiting  in  the  Botanical  Society's  garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park  ;  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Kew,  and  at 
various  private  establishments.  But  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  in  this  country  that  the  Mango 
blossom  will  not  set  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  that  to 
syringe  it,  as  is  commonly  done  in  hothouses,  is  to 
destroy  all  chance  of  growing  the  fruit.  In  Bengal  the 
air  is  usually  very  dry  when  the  Mango  blooms,  and  if 
a  shower  happens  to  fall  at  that  time,  people  are  apt  to 
remark,  "  There  goes  our  Mango  crop  for  the  season  !  " 
The  Mango  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  which  in  time 
attains  to  the  size  of  our  Oak  ;  so  that  it  takes  many 
years  to  establish  a  Mango  orchard.  But  young  trees 
grafted  with  the  best  sorts  of  Mangos  might  be  sent  in 
any  number  to  Jamaica  or  Porto  Rico,  or  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  again  to  certain  sunny  nooks  in  the 
Azores,  and  in  time  the  fruit  may  come  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  as  Oranges  are  imported  now.  The 
young  unripe  fruit,  I  may  add,  is  largely  consumed  in 
India  in  tarts,  &c,  as  unripe  Gooseberries  are  here, 
and  "  Mango  fool "  there  takes  the  place  of  "  Goose- 
berry fool."  As  a  rule,  the  trees  require  to  be  thinned 
of  their  fruit  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  unaware  that 
the  eventual  quality  of  the  ripe  Mango  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  acid  unripe  fruit. 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  his 
assertion  that  "a  common  Swede  Turnip  is  hardly  a 
presentable  delicacy  for  the  dessert  table  ;  yet  there  is 
positively  more  of  a  fruit  flavour  in  it  than  in  any 
Pomegranate,  Custard-apple,  Pomelo,  Sweet  Orange, 
or  Melon  I  ever  tasted  in  India ;  ornamental  they  cer- 
tainly are,  and,  for  want  of  something  better,  people 
eat  them,  squashy,  faint,  and  sickly  though  they  be." 

Now,  a  Pomegranate  is  a  fruit  that  I  never  cared 
about,  and  only  grew  the  splendid  double-flowering 
variety  as  a  garden  ornament  of  no  slight  merit.  The 
Custard -apple,  as  we  get  it  in  Bengal  during  the  height 
of  the  rainy  season,  I  regard  as  a  most  excellent  and 
agreeably-flavoured  fruit,  and  it  is  one  of  those  fruits 
which  show  no  tendency  to  split  up  into  varieties. 
Do  not  let  the  reader  suppose  that  it  is  anything  like 
an  Apple,  or  anything  like  a  custard  ;  but  we  have  to 
eat  it  with  a  spoon,  each  flake  containing  a  seed,  which 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  crush  with  the  grinders. 
Next,  the  Pomelo,  or  Shaddock,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — coarse- 
grained or  delicately-grained  ;  with  immensely  thick 
rtnd,  or  with,  thin  rind;  with  pulp  white,  amber-white, 
deep  amber,  orange- coloured,  bright  rose-red  or  deep 
red;  but  all  alike  having  the  exquisitely- scented 
blossoms  which  diffuse  their  perfume  far  and  wide. 
Well,  I  have  often  partaken  of  a  really  good  Shaddock, 
and  would  rather  relish  one  at  this  moment.  Some  of 
the  finest  which  I  ever  tasted  were  brought  from  the 
Chusan  archipelago,  at  the  time  that  Chusan  was 
occupied  by  the  British  forces,  when  {according  to  a 
wretched  wag)  it  was  all  "  Peking  and  Chusan  "  with 
us.  The  Sweet  Orange  is,  I  admit,  a  poor  insipid 
fruit,  tasting  like  sugared  water,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  peeling  off  the  rind  ;  but  I  hardly  remember 
ever  seeing  it  in  Bengal,  where  we  have  Oranges  of 
very  fair  quality  (brought  in  abundance  from  Sylhet)  to 
take  its  place.  To  the  eastward,  in  Burmah,  I  found 
the  "Sweet  Orange,"  or  "Sweet  Lime,"  as  it  is  more 
commonly  termed,  growing  plentifully.  Next,  of  the 
Melon  tribe  there  are  some  excellent  species  and 
varieties  in  India,  to  those  who  know  how  to  select 
them.  Your  correspondent  says  nought  about 
Bananas,  or  Plantains — as  they  are  always  called  in 
India — of  which  the  choicer  varieties  are  excellent, 
not  exactly  such  as  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
nor  of  the  Lichi,  which  Chinese  fruit  I  used  to  grow 
to  perfection  in  my  garden  at  Sealdah.  But  I  have 
about  said  enough  for  the  present.  Z.,in  the  %i Field." 


INSECT  RAVAGES   IN   VICTORIA. 

Fortunately  for  the  Vine  growers  in  Victoria, 
the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  have  not  com- 
menced, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pest  will  not 
visit  the  colony.  We  have  suffered  for  many  years 
from  the  Cabbage  plague  (Aphis  Brassiere),  whose 
devastations  in  the  crops  of  Cabbage  and  Turnip  were 
very  serious  indeed,  and  made  these  crops  for  some 
years  the  most  precarious  of  all,  and  prevented  agricul- 
turists from  growing  crops  of  Turnips,  and  thus  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  proper  routine  of  husbandry. 
We  have  also  suffered  severely  in  our  orchards  from 
the  devastation  of  the  American  blight  {Aphis  lanigera). 
The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  insects,  and  they 
increase  enormously,  and  there  being  no  severe  winter 
or  frost  to  check  them,  they  go  on  still  more  rapidly  in 
overspreading  the  country.  The  nurserymen  suffered 
great  losses  in  their  attempts  to  grow  Apple  trees  ;  for 
the  abominable  insects  used  early  in  autumn  to  take 
possession  of  the  roots,  and  though  the  stems  of  the 
trees  might  be  kept  clean  by  washing  with  Gishurst 
compound  and  other  solutions,  yet  the  roots  of  the 
young  trees  were  made  hideous  by  the  ravages  of 
the  aphis,  and  the  plants  were  rendered  quite  unsale- 


able. I  have  myself  destroyed  in  one  season  3000 
Apple  trees  which  were  thus  rendered  quite  unsaleable. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters,  I 
introduced  from  England,  in  1S63,  twenty-four  plants 
of  the  Winter  Majetin  Apple,  which  I  understood  was 
a  variety  that  set  the  American  blight  at  defiance. 
The  original  trees  were  planted  out,  and  some  suckers 
allowed  to  spring  up  from  the  roots.  The  suckers 
speedily  became  quite  infested  with  blight,  and  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Winter  Majetin  grew  in  the 
midst  of  them  quite  free  from  blight,  as  clean  as 
rods  of  steel.  Quite  satisfied  as  to  its  immunity 
from  blight,  I  set  about  propagating  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  get  it  on  its 
own  roots,  and  then  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  roots 
whereon  to  graft  its  own  roots,  so  as  to  have  roots 
clear  below  ground  and  stocks  clear  above  ground.  At 
first  this  was  slow  work,  but  by-and-by  stools  were 
planted  out,  roots  were  multiplied,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  season  I  had  ready  for  sale 
15,000  Majetin  stocks  and  5000  Apples  grafted  on  the 
Majetin  stocks.  These  have  been  distributed  all  over 
the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
prevailing  impression  is  that  a  new  era  in  Apple  culti- 
vation has  commenced  in  these  colonies. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  this  Apple  a 
series  of  observations  was  commenced  and  continued 
for  some  years  on  the  liability  to  blight  of  the  various 
sorts  of  Apples.  The  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  were  found  to  be  the  most  liable  to  blight,  and 
all  other  varieties  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  liable, 
until  after  many  phases  and  gradations  there  were 
found  to  be  ten  or  twelve  varieties  which  suffered  so 
little  that  they  might  virtually  be  declared  free  from 
blight.  Fortunately  this  list  of  twelve  includes  some 
of  the  best  Apples  in  cultivation,  from  the  early  Irish 
Peach  to  the  late  Stone  Pippin  ;  it  also  includes  the 
Northern  Spy,  which  seems  to  be  as  absolutely  a 
resister  of  the  aphis  as  is  the  Majetin  itself. 

So  much  for  the  successful  attempt  to  convert  the 
Winter  Majetin  Apple  into  a  stock  whereon  to  grow 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Apples. 

One  of  my  objects  in  narrating  these  experiments  of 
mine  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  similar  mode  of 
defeating  the  enemy,  if  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  becomes 
a  severe  scourge.  This  aphis  attacks  the  roots  of  the 
Vines,  and  thereby  destroys  them,  and  it  is  found  that 
certain  American  Grapes  may  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
insect.  [Is  this  quite  certain  ?]  The  remedy  then  is  appa- 
rent :  use  the  American  Vines  as  stocks  whereon  to 
graft  the  other  varieties,  and  thus  set  the  Phylloxera  at 
defiance.  Thos.  Lang,  Nurseryman,  Melbourne,  Aug,  II. 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

We  are  informed  by  the  officials  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  First-class  Certificates  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  to  the 
following  vegetables,  proved  in  the  Society's  garden, 
Chiswick,  this  season  : — 

Peas. — Laxton's  Gem  (Laxton),  a  dwarf,  early, 
wrinkled  green  marrow.  Dagmar  (Laxton),  an  early, 
dwarf,  wrinkled  white  marrow.  The  Shah  (Laxton),  early 
wrinkled  white  marrow.  Marvel  (Laxton),  a  large-podded, 
second  early,  white  wrinkled  marrow.  The  Baron  (Lax- 
ton), a  very  large  podded  early  green  marrow. 

Kidney  Beans. — Carter's  White  Advancer  (Carter),  a 
dwarf,  prolific,  early  white  variety.  Cutbush's  Giant 
Dwarf,  a  strong-growing  second  early  variety,  with  very 
large  pods.  Osborn's  New  Early  Forcing,  fine,  dwarf, 
early  prolific.  Dwarf  Butter  Bean  (Carter),  a  variety  with 
large  fleshy  pods,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Mont  d'Or 
Butter  Bean  (Carter),  a  tall  runner,  with  large,  fleshy, 
pale  yellow  pods. 

Tomato.  —  Hathaway's  Excelsior  (Vick  &  Sons), 
large,  smooth,  round,  early  and  prolific. 

Potatos. — Alice  Fenn  (Fenn),  early  white  kidney. 
Early  White  Kidney  (Fenn),  large  early  white  kidney. 
Little  Gem  (Fenn),  early  white  kidney.  Bresee's  Climax 
(Bresee),  large  round  second  early  white.  Fenn's  Early 
Market  (Fenn),  large  white  early  round,  prolific.  Extra 
Early  Vermont  (Bliss  &  Sons),  early  rose-coloured  kidney, 
great  cropper.  Vermont  Beauty  (Bliss  &  Sons),  large, 
smooth,  flat,  red ;  second  early  and  very  handsome. 
American  Pale  Rose,  large,  flat,  rose-coloured  kidney ; 
second  early  ;  enormous  cropper. 

The  late  Potatos  have  not  yet  been  judged  by  the 
committee. 

One  of  our  correspondents  lately  asked  for  a 

definition  of  the  Properties  of  Potatos.  We 
accordingly  print  the  following  from  Gtenny's  Proper- 
ties of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  a  little  book  intended  as  a 
guide  for  judges  at  exhibitions  :— 

1.  The  skin  must  be  clear  and  thin  ;  that  is,  free  from 
specks  or  blemish,  whether  rough  or  smooth. 

2.  The  eyes  must  be  even  with  the  surface ;  not  sunk 
at  all. 

3.  The  texture  of  the  inside  must  be  close,  the  colour 
clear,  and  all  of  one  shade. 

4.  Any  stain  or  symptom  of  disease  to  disqualify. 

5.  Size  only  to  prevail  when  all  other  points  are  even. 

6.  They  must  be  ripe,  and  late  ones  fit  for  store.  In 
early  ones  which  are  not  all  ripe,  the  nearest  ripe  is 
the  best. 

In  regard  to  colour  it  is  observed,  that  when  various 
colours  are  shown  in  the  same  class,  "the  white  must 
be  served  first." 

I  have  in  past  years  alluded  to  the  exceedingly 


early  character  of  the  Early  Snowrat.iX'vuliflower, 
and  I  find  that  it  still  well  maintains  this  peculiarity. 
In  the  spring,  from  sowings  made  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  14  days  earlier  than  the  Walcheren,  and  now,  from 
a  sowing  made  June  26,  I  have  already  cut  several 
capital  heads,  of  good  size,  solid,  and  as  white  as  snow, 
although  the  plants  have  had  to  contend  with  drought 
and  poor  ground.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  this  variety  be 
sown  at  midsummer,  and  put  out  to  succeed  some  early 
crop,  that  it  will  always  yield  good  heads  to  cut  at 
Michaelmas.  Its  quality  when  cooked  is  second  to  no 
other  variety.  .-/.  Dean,  Bedjont,  Sept.  27. 


COWANS    COMPENSATING    SYSTEM 
OF    HEATING. 

At  the  joint  invitation  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Tohn 
Cowan,  a  party  consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  serious  question  of  heating 
horticultural  structures,  met  at  Hatfield  House,  Herts, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon last,  to  inspect  an  apparatus  constructed  on  Cowan's 
compensating  system  in  the  gardens  at  Hatfield,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  inventor.  As  is  pretty 
well  known  now,  the  compensating  system  of  heating 
is  a  combination  of  a  limekiln  and  saddle  boiler, 
whereby  the  cost  of  heating  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
if  not  to  a  nullity.  At  the  present  time,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  high  price  of  fuel,  it  is  a  question 
with  many  gentlemen  whether  they  will  not  give  up 
forcing,  and  indeed  the  culture  of  all  plants  which 
require  artificial  heat,  trusting  to  Covent  Garden  and 
other  markets  for  their  supplies  of  forced  fruit  and 
flowers  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  such  supreme  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of 
practical  horticulture  that  any  invention,  such  as  the 
compensating  system  of  heating,  that  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  the  present  almost  ruinous  coal  bills,  and  to 
march  onwards  instead  of  to  stand  still,  must  and  will 
command  the  hearty  approval  of  all  concerned. 

The  apparatus,  erected  at  the  back  and  about  the 
centre  of  the  new  range  of  vineries  at  Hatfield,  is  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  which  Mr.  Cowan  has  yet 
turned  out,  being  designed  to  heat  7000  feet  of  piping, 
most  of  which  has  recently  been  laid  by  Messrs.  James 
Boyd  &  Sons,  of  Paisley,  who  have  also  erected  two 
commodious  new  span-roofed  houses  close  at  hand. 
The  depth  of  the  kiln  inside  is  from  6  to  7  feet,  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  aperture  from 
whence  the  lime  is  removed  is  a  distance  of  12  feet — a 
greater  depth  than  is  by  any  means  necessary,  but 
given  in  this  case  to  make  the  apparatus  more  power- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  pipes  being  on  two  levels  ; 
partly  also  to  enable  a  horse  and  cart  to  get  down  to 
the  lime  heap  under  a  covered  road,  above  which 
a  frame  ground  is  to  be  constructed.  Previous  to  this 
occasion  Mr.  Cowan  has  only  used  limestone  in  his 
apparatus,  so  that  the  trial  at  Hatfield  may  be  said  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  chalk  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood,  chalk 
only  was  used,  but  with  results  as  satisfactory  as  have 
been  gained  with  limestone.  On  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  previous  we  were  informed  that  the  heat  had 
been  strong  and  well-maintained,  but  on  Saturday  it 
got  down  rather  low  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cowan 
on  making  up  on  Friday  afternoon  to  last  24  hours, 
putting  on  too  much  as  a  result  of  not  exactly  knowing 
what  this  particular  apparatus  was  capable  of  doing. 
Towards  5  o'clock  the  fire  got  through  the  chalk, 
which  was  put  on  at  the  rate  of  seven  parts  to  three 
or  four  of  small  coal,  and  the  surface  of  the  pipes  soon 
became  as  hot  as  would  at  any  time  be  required.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  that  to  be  relied  upon  in 
heating  in  the  winter  time,  the  kiln  must  be  charged 
oftener  than  once  in  24  hours,  and  the  time  of 
charging  and  the  quantity  put  on  must  be  calculated  to 
allow  of  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  available  at 
night  to  meet  treacherous  frosts.  It  had  always  struck 
us  that  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency — say  when  sharp 
frost  came  on,  and  the  fire  had  not  burnt  through,  the 
system  must  break  down  at  the  moment  when  most 
would  be  expected  from  it,  but  not  so  says  Mr.  Cowan: 
"  You  would  only  for  once  and  away  have  to  light  a 
fire  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  top  of  the  materials  in 
the  kiln,  and  immediately  under  the  boiler,  and  all 
would  be  safe."  On  the  whole  the  trials  at  Hatfield 
so  far  have  been  very  successful,  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent 
workman  the  system  will  work  well,  and  do  all  that 
Mr.  Cowan  claims  for  it. 

Another  question  now  often  asked  in  connection 
with  this  system  is,  "  Will  it  come  into  general  use — 
that  is,  can  it  be  used  everywhere?"  and  the  answer 
must  be  emphatically,  No.  It  can  be  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  limestone  and  chalk  districts, 
and  if  water  or  railway  carriage  is  convenient 
within  a  radius  of  some  miles  of  those  districts  ; 
but  it  would  not  pay  in  coal  districts,  or  where 
coal  and  lime  have  to  be  carried  a  long  way — at 
least,  such  is  our  impression,  though,  as  regards  the 
latter  case,  we  hope  soon  to  have  substantial  evidence, 
as  a  gentleman  in  Glasgow  is  putting  up  an  apparatus, 
and  intends  to  get  his  limestone  direct  from  Ireland. 
We  hope  also  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  others  who  have 
the  apparatus  in  use  will  give  us  the  results  of,  say,  a 
month  or  two  months  trial,  together  with  a  profit  and 
loss  account  of  the  working  expenses,  by  which  means 
only  the  financial  advantages  of  the  scheme   can   be 
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tested.  The  system  is  admirably  adapted  to  large 
establishments,  where  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  always 
required,  and  where  lime  is  always  in  demand,  either 
for  building  purposes  or  for  applying  to  land. 

The  compensating  system  of  heating  is,  without  a 
doubt,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  is 
well  worth  following  up.  No  doubt  many  and  valu- 
able improvements  and  innovations  will  yet  be  made  in 
the  apparatus  as  experience  may  suggest.  That  Mr. 
Cowan  has  great  confidence  in  the  system  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  modest 
way  in  which  he  has  put  his  valuable  invention  before 
he  world  j  and  we  earnestly  wish  him  every  success  in 


glabrous,  expanding  ;  sterile  filament  exserted,  curved  above, 
and  very  hirsute,  with  yellow  hairs.— A  well  marked  and 
exceedingly  handsome  species,  near  P.  Cob&a  ;  cauline  leaves 
3— 5  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Arizona,  foot-hills  of  the 
Trinity,  West  and  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada,  5000 
—  6000  feet  altitude  ;  June,  July;  also  from  Southern  Utah, 
Palmer.— Extracted  from  U.  S.  Geological  Exploration  of  the 
40th  Parallel— Botany,  by  Sereno  Watson  ;  p.  220. 

Flowering  examples  of  this  very  fine  species  of 
Pentstemon  were  sent  to  us  about  a  month  ago  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  were  briefly  noticed  at 
p.  123S.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a 
woodcut  (fig.  279)  prepared  from  Mr.  Thompson's 
specimen,   and    from    which    the    bold  and  distinct 


Dowding  grew  and  exhibited  the  large  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  was  not  equalled  in  weight 
till  many  years  after.  Mr.  Dowding  and  Mr.  Forsyth 
both  left  Lady  Clarke's  service  at  Oak  Hill  in  the 
autumn  of  1S35.  Mr.  Dowding  never  returned,  Mr. 
Forsyth  only  as  a  looker-on.  This  bunch,  and  all 
others  from  Oak  Hill,  were  grown  by  Mr.  Dowding's 
successor,  John  Davis,  who  exhibited  the  8  lb.  bunch 
with  Muscats  in  July,  1S36.  I  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  time,  and  though  a  raw  recruit  from  the  Prin- 
cipality, I  may  say  I  had  a  hand  in  it.  To  show  that 
my  assertion  is  correct,  I  send  you  the  following 
extract  from  Loudon's  Magazine  for  August,  1836:  — 


FlG.    279. — PENTSTEMON    TALMERI. 

A,  Stamens  and  pistil  enlarged,  showing  bearded  sterile  stamen,  n  ;  c,  Single  hair  from  end  of  bearded  stamen,  a,  greatly  enlarged  ; 
D,  Glandular  hairs  at  base  of  stamen  h,  greatly  enlarged. 


his  undertaking  to  reduce  our  coal  bills,  and  to  save 
our  under-gardeners  from  the  long  nightly  hours  of 
toil,  which  all  more  or  less  experience,  in  winter. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

Pentstemon  Palmeri,  Gray,  Proc,  Amu; 
Acad,  viii,,  291. 

Stout,  2—5  feet  hi^h,  glabrous,  glaucous,  the  panicles  gl..inlii!,ir- 
puberulent ;  leaves  broadly  ovate  or  objong-lanceolate,  sharply 
and  unequally  sinuate-dentate,  the  lowermost  spathulate  and 
pctioled,  the  upper  amplexicaul ;  panicle  naked,  elongated 
racemose,  the  rather  short  peduncle  2—  4  (lowered,  with  small 

bracts  and  slender   pedicels;    sepals  ovate,    mosdy   acute; 
"•roll,!  ij  mch  in  length,  pale  purple  or  rose  colour,  broadly 

dilated,    campanula^  above   the  calyx,   with   an    open    throat 

and  »  me  what  expanded  limb,  the  lower  lip  bearded  ■  anthers 


character  of  the  plant  will  at  once  be  seen.  It  will  be 
a  grand  acquisition  amongst  our  hardy  perennials, 
since  in  ordinary  soil  it  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or 
upwards,  the  stems  carrying  a  noble  paniculate  inflor- 
escence of  large  rosy-tinted  flowers.  The  bearded  fila- 
ment is  very  remarkable,  and  has  been  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Smith;  figure  c  shows  one  of  the  hairs  of  this 
beard  very  much  enlarged. 


FRUIT  GOSSIP. 
Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in 
your  impression  of  September  27,  in  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Forsyth.  I  have  often  seen 
the  same  statement  made  before,  but  did  not  think  it 
worth  the  contradiction.      Mr.  Forsyth  states  that  Mr. 


"  At  the  exhibition  at  the  gardens  (meaning  Chiswick), 
July  9,  the  lnrge  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  Grapes 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  Lady  Clarke."  Further 
on  the  following  remark  is  made  : — "  Among  the 
articles  of  fruit  presented  for  competition,  I  observed 
what  I  believe  to  be  hitherto  unrivalled — a  cluster  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  weighing  8  1b.  6  oz.,  and 
near  them  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria."  Mr.  Forsyth  will  no  doubt 
recognise  me  by  the  initials  of  IV.  D. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend a  first-rate  article,  be  it  fruit,  flower,  or  vege- 
table. Gilbert's  Burgh ley  I'aek  Green- fleshed 
Mklon  was  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  noted  for 
Melon  growing,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  Melon- 
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house  at  Burghley,  when  full  of  Melons,  will  not  soon 
forget  the  sight.  It  is  a  large  span-roofed  house  with 
Melons  trained  up  both  sides  of  the  span.  I  visited 
Burghley  on  October  I,  and  saw  dozens  of  this  Melon 
growing  in  the  Melon-house,  and  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  no  common  Melon.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  and  a  remarkably  free  setter  ;  the  fruit  averag- 
ing 5  lb.  each,  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour, 
slightly  netted  ;  tire  skin  is  thin,  and  the  flavour  is  most 
exquisite.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  June  iS, 
and  was  awarded  the  highest  honours,  viz.,  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  James  Smith,  Extern  Pari;  Gardens, 
Rutland* 

The  Castle  Kennedy  Fig  as  a  good  cropper 

is  worthless.  It  is  condemned  by  all  gardeners  who 
have  a  supply  of  Figs  to  keep  up  as  a  rule.  In 
such  gardens  as  Trentham,  Belton,  Combe  Abbey, 
Lambton,  Thoresby,  Welbeck,  and  others,  it  is  con- 
demned or  nearly  so,  and  no  wonder,  for  truth  to  say, 
it  is  a  runaway  unfruitful  variety,  not  worth  house 
room.  At  Belton  there  is  a  Fig-house  of  large 
dimensions,  with  the  entire  wall  at  back  covered  with 
one  tree,  Lee's  Perpetual  or  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
front  half  way  up  with  two  trees.  These  trees  are 
carrying  enormous  crops  of  splendid  fruit.  This  is 
undoubtedly  about  the  best  of  Figs  for  general 
purposes.  A". 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  GIou  or  Glout, 

coupled  with  Morceau,  the  name  of  a  Pear  ?  I  cannot 
find  the  former  term  in  any  French  dictionary.  James 
Grttbbe. 

We  lately  received  from  the  treasurer  of  Christ's 

Hospital  some  excellent  Mulberries  from  a  historical 
tree  in  his  garden  in  the  City,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  grown  from  a  slip  taken  from  one  which  grew 
over  the  grave  of  the  two  princes  who  were  murdered 
in  the  Tower. 

The  following  hint  on  the  Liming  of  Fruit 

Trees,  which  we  recently  read  in  an  American  publi- 
cation, may  be  of  use  to  our  readers.  The  periodical 
liming  of  fruit-trees  is  generally  considered  as  service- 
able, especially  in  keeping  down  the  ravages  of  the 
insects  which  find  their  home  in  the  fissures  of  the 
bark.  It  is  also  important  that  the  operation  should 
be  extended  to  the  main  branches.  For  the  purpose 
in  question  whitewash  has  generally  been  used,  im- 
parting a  decided  whiteness  to  the  tree,  which  is 
objected  to  by  many  persons  on  the  score  of  the  un- 
sightly appearance,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
lime  becomes  detached.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
by  experience,  that  the  same  beneficial  effect  results 
from  the  use  of  colourless  lime-water,  which  every  one 
knows  how  to  prepare  with  unslacked  lime,  and  which, 
when  settled  and  clear,  can  be  poured  off  and  used  as 
above  indicated.  In  this  way  repeated  application  can 
be  made  without  affecting  the  appearance  of  the  tree. 

A   Californian  Editor  {Pacific  Rural  Press), 

whose  sole  weakness  appears  to  be  a  strong  partiality 
for  Water  Melons,  offered  a  few  months  ago  to  send 
the  journal  over  which  he  presides,  free  for  six  months, 
to  the  person  who  should  send  him  the  largest  specimen. 
Here  is  the  latest  report  of  the  results  of  his  offer  : — 

"  We  have  received  quite  a  number,  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  of  a  very  respectable  size.  One 
received  this  week,  however,  carries  off  the  palm  so  far. 
It  came  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  measured  47  inches 
around  one  way,  and  43  another,  weighing  46!  lb.  The 
Melon  was  very  sweet  and  juicy,  and  although  of  a  large 
size  was  close  grained,  and  not  at  all  stringy.  The  rind 
was  very  thin,  and  the  heart  of  a  fine  red  colour  all  the 
way  through.  It  took  all  hands  to  get  outside  of  it,  and 
we  even  had  to  call  on  the  '  devil '  to  assist,  which  he 
did  with  a  willingness  surprising  to  those  not  familiar 
with  his  characteristics.     Who  can  beat  46$  ?  " 


THE    PROMENADE    GARDENS, 
GREAT  MALVERN. 

Great  Malvern,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  its  boldly-outlined  hills  form  striking  objects 
for  many  miles  around.  Its  open  healthy  situation,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  together  with  the  accessibility 
of  the  district  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  ren- 
dered Malvern  one  of  the  most  favourite  resorts  of 
pleasure- seekers,  while  invalids  in  search  of  health 
have  long  regarded  it  as  the  abode  of  Hygeia — which  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  many  thousands  who 
have  derived  benefit  there  from  the  water-cure,  for 
which,  for  years  past,  Malvern  has  been  justly  esteemed 
the  head-quarters.  There  are  now  a  largenumber  of  per- 
manent residents  in  the  town,  persons  many  of  them 
of  wealth,  as  will  be  readily  surmised  on  gazing  at  the 
houses  in  which  they  dwell.  Lovely  villas,  chiefly 
Gothic  in  architecture,  stud  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  are 
almost  invariably  surrounded  by  charming  gardens,  for 
the  climate  is  so  genial  that  many  favourite  plants  may 
be  grown  there  out-of-doors  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  midlands  never  stand  the  winter  with  impunity. 
It  is  natural  that  in  a  climate  so  genial,  and  among  a 
population  so  refined  as  that  which  dwells  at  Malvern, 
there  should  be  public  gardens  for  their  recreation, 
outdoor  gatherings,  and  other  purposes.     The  Prome- 


nade Gardens  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  Malvern,  and 
run  up  close  to  the  grand  old  abbey  church,  with  the 
loveliest  of  landscapes  meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
They  have  for  seven  years  past  been  in  the  hands  of 
their  present  enterprising  owner,  Mr.  K.  H.  Vcrtegans, 
who  has  another  extensive  nursery  at  Edgbaston,  near 
Birmingham.  The  Promenade  Gardens  are  not  pleasure 
gardens  only,  but  while  the  comfort  and  requirements 
of  visitors  are  never  forgotten,  the  arrangements  for  this 
end  are  never,  so  far  as  we  observed,  found  clashing 
with  the  primary  objects  which,  as  a  nurseryman,  Mr. 
Vertegans  must  hold  before  his  eyes.  Large  numbers 
of  Conifera:,  forest  trees,  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,are  grown 
there,  the  gardens,  &c. ,  covering  altogether  about 
10  acres. 

We  first  saw  these  gardens  soon  after  Mr.  Vertegans 
entered  upon  their  occupancy,  and  while  we  were  pre- 
pared to  see  changes  and  improvements,  we  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  improvements  so  considerable  as 
we  found  them  on  a  visit  recently  made.  A  more 
lovely  spot  for  pleasure  gardens  we  never  saw,  and 
intending  planters  in  the  midlands  will  learn  much  by 
an  inspection  of  the  stock  as  to  what  is  suited  for  that 
locality,  particularly  among  Conifers.  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  at  Malvern,  C. 
Lambertiana,  thrives  there  in  perfection.  A  fine  speci- 
men, 40  feet  high,  at  once  arrests  the  attention  by  its 
proportions  and  graceful  habit.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  plants  of  various  sizes  destined  ere  long,  no 
doubt,  to  beautify  some  of  the  many  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  quite  at  home 
in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  district  only  a  few 
miles  away  from  Malvern.  Abies  Morinda  (Smithiana) 
is  another  kind  well  represented  by  a  tree  40  feet  high, 
to  say  nothing  of  smaller  specimens.  A.  Douglasii, 
20  feet,  is  already  developing  its  characteristic  grandeur, 
as  seen  in  the  larger  specimens  at  Dropmore  and  other 
places.  The  tree  which  pleased  us  most  was  a  superb 
Pinus  excelsa,  50  feet  high,  of  grand,  bold  growth, 
ruggedly  beautiful  in  outline.  We  gazed  at  it 
again  and  again,  and  each  time  with  increased 
admiration.  Numerous  plants  of  Taxus  ad- 
pressa,  ranging  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  next 
attracted  us.  There  is  a  fine  promising  plant  of 
T.  sempervirens  10  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
Next  come  the  Thujas,  of  which  we  must  particularise 
a  specimen  of  T.  Lobbii,  15  feet  high.  Biota  aurea 
and  semperaurea  are  represented  numerously,  while  B. 
elegantissima,  as  grown  at  these  gardens,  appeared 
to  be  of  a  more  brightly  golden  hue  than  the  kind 
usually  known  by  that  name.  Perhaps  it  is  a  difference 
chiefly  due  to  soil  and  situation.  Thujopsis  dolabrata 
in  its  usual  form;  a  dull  silver  variegated  form  of  it, 
which  did  not  seem  to  our  eyes  nearly  so  attractive  as 
the  green  kind  ;  and  a  very  vigorously  growing  green 
variety,  which  we  have  not  seen  before,  and  which  we 
found  called  T.  dolabrata  robusta,  were  next  noted. 
Cedars  are  extensively  grown.  There  are  some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  C.  Libani  andC.  atlantica,  while  of  C.  Deodara. 
there  is  a  profusion,  ranging  from  1  to  40  feet,  all  with 
beautifully  glaucous  foliage  and  in  rude  health.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is,. of 
course,  grown,  many  ranging  up  to  about  20  feet,  with 
the  usual  variations  in  habit.  Of  Cryptomerias  there  are 
fine  trees  of  elegans  and  japonica,  the  former  being  very 
nice,  and  in  elegance  of  form  duly  accordant  with  its 
name.  The  varied,  graceful,  and  lovely  Retinosporas 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve  ;  the  kinds  most 
grown  being  R.  leptoclada,  filicoides,  aurea  (pisifera 
aurea,  a  perfect  gem),  plumosa,  pisifera,  squamosa,  ob- 
tusa,  and  a  lovely  variety  of  plumosa  argentea  variegata. 
Sciadopitys  verticillata  (the  Umbrella  Pine)  is  remark- 
ably good  ;  so  too  are  Taxodium  distichum  and  Taxus 
elegantissima,  which  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
earlier.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  about  Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana  albo-spica,  to  which  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  in 
1S69 ;  also  to  another  fine  variety  (sent  out  by 
Waterer),  and  called  erecta  viridis.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  name,  among  kinds  finely  represented,  Juniperus 
chinensis  variegata  (very  superb),  and  of  Piceas  the 
following : — Iasiocarpa  (Parsonsii),  nobilis,  and  Nord- 
manniana  ;  Pinus  insignis,  and  of  course  Wellingtonia 
gigantea. 

Special  praise  must  be  given  to  Roses,  which  thrive 
wonderfully  well  at  Malvern,  All  the  best  kinds  are 
grown  as  standards  on  Briars,  as  dwarfs  on  their  own 
roots  (best  of  all),  on  the  Manetti,  and  on  the  seedling 
Briar,  which  has  been  used  at  this  nursery,  as  Mr. 
Vertegans  informed  us,  for  many  years  past.  There 
are  two  very  fine  old  standards,  reputed  to  be  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old,  of  Mdme.  Deprez  (?)  and  Blairi  No.  2. 
Scotch  Roses  are  grown  extensively.  Of  Clematises 
there  is  a  large  display,  Jackmanni  and  rubella  being 
especially  noticeable,  covered  with  many  hundreds  of 
blooms,  grown  as  pillars  and  trailing  gracefully  among 
the  branches  of  the  Spruce  Fir  and  the  Virginian 
Cedar,  the  lovely  green  of  which  contrasts  charmingly 
with  the  purple  blooms  of  the  flowering  plants.  Of 
Hollies  there  are  many  kinds,  in  rude  health.  We 
may  specially  particularise  Golden  Queen,  Milkmaid, 
and  a  silver-edged  one,  of  which  we  saw  some 
thousands. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  gardens  is  the  number  of 
old-fashioned  plants  which  adorn  its  beds  and  borders. 
The  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  grows  as  freely  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Man;  indeed  this  charming  old  variety  seems  to 
thrive  admirably  in  the    midland  counties.      Garrya 


elliptica,  Hydrangea  japonica,  covered  with  immense 
trusses  of  flowers  ;  many  kinds  of  hardy  Ericas,  a  bed 
of  ancient  Vuccas,  which  have  bloomed  freely  this 
season  ;  Arbutus,  Laurustinus,  which  is  extensively 
employed  at  Malvern  as  a  boundary  hedge  plant,  and 
thrives  wonderfully — all  grow  as  if  indigenous. 

Some  small  beds  of  summer-blooming  plants  were 
very  gay,  but  none  more  so  than  those  which  were 
filled  with  that  lovely  dwarf  Tropreolum,  Malvern 
Beauty,  raised  at  these  gardens. 

But  Mr.  Vertegans  has  for  some  time  past  been 
gradually  diminishing  the  use  of  bedding  plants, 
and  employing  in  their  stead  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  Conifene,  and  with 
marked  success,  for  he  has  managed  with  them  to 
beautify  the  beds  surrounding  the  numerous  lawns  and 
terraces  with  which  the  gardens  abound  in  a  highly 
successful  manner.  The  gardens  do  not  lack  the 
charm  of  water — which  is  the  one  great  want  of  the 
district — for  a  small  but  pretty  lake  lies  peacefully  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grounds,  its  surface  being  enlivened 
by  a  goodly  number  of  wild  ducks,  white  and  brown, 
and  other  waterfowl,  while  its  margin  is  suitably 
planted  with  deciduous  and  other  trees. 

Malvern  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful  town.  It  pos- 
sesses the  only  range  of  really  mountainous  eminences 
in  a  large  area  of  undulating  but  generally  flat  country. 
On  this  account  it  possesses  charms  peculiarly  its  own,  , 
while  the  views  from  it  are  wonderfully  diversified  and 
very  extensive.  It  is,  indeed,  the  paradise  of  Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire.  The  numerous 
rides  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  most  charm- 
ing of  them  all  right  round  the  hills,  which  being 
carried  at  a  great  elevation  commands  views  of  a  most 
extended  character,  render  Malvern  a  most  delightful 
place  for  visitors,  whether  their  stay  be  short  or  pro- 
tracted. E.  IV.  B. 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


As  you  have  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  merits 
of  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Vittadenia  triloba 
[but  which  Dr.  Asa  Gray  points  out,  at  p.  1337,  is  the 
Erigeron  mucronatum  of  De  Candolle]  and  which 
is  but  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  I  may  mention 
that  20  years  ago  this  pretty  Composite  was  largely 
grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Wentworth,  for 
planting  out  ;  and  although  by  no  means  a  sensational 
plant,  i.  e.  one  that  upholds  its  brilliancy  in  contrast  at 
a  distance,  it  is  upon  the  whole  very  pretty  when 
studded  with  a  profusion  of  its  rosy  white  flowers  with 
yellow  disc,  which  are  so  freely  produced,  combining 
a  neat  and  uniform  branching  habit.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  groundwork  planting,  growing  freely  and 
flowering  until  late  in  autumn,  and  forms  a  charming 
tuft  upon  the  rock  work,  and  is,  as  has  been  indicated, 
well  deserving  of  cultivation.  The  plant  is  a  perennial, 
and  reproduces  itself  freely  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
raised  in  heat  in  spring,  and  flowers  freely  the  same 
season.  It  is  also  freely  propagated  from  cuttings.  G.  W. 

We  have  this  season  grown  a  nice  specimen  of 

Clianthus  Dampieri.  To  those  less  successful  in 
cultivating  it  our  method  of  treating  this  uncertain 
grower  may  be  of  some  service.  The  above  mentioned 
plant  was  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  February  in 
an  ordinary  stove,  in  due  time  it  was  potted  in  a  4-inch 
pot,  using  peat  and  sand  for  compost ;  when  the  plant 
was  well  rooted  it  was  pinched  in,  to  encourage  it  to 
break,  which  it  did  in  three  places.  At  this  period  the 
stove  was  getting  too  warm  for  the  Clianthus,  we 
therefore  gave  it  a  position  near  the  glass  in  the  Odonto- 
glot-house,  and  ten  days  after  repotted  it  into  a  very 
large  pot,  namely,  a  10-inch  one,  using  for  compost 
peat,  sand,  and  a  double  handful  of  chopped  sphag- 
num ;  this  latter  article  proved  of  great  value  in  keep- 
ing the  compost  both  porous  and  moist,  thus  prevent- 
ing stagnation  and  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  watering- 
pot.  When  tolerably  established  in  its  large  pot  it 
was  removed  from  the  Odontoglot-house  to  the  east 
end  of  a  Heath-house,  near  the  glass,  where  for  a  week 
or  t\vo~Jt  had-ithe  shade  and  protection  of  a  cloche 
afforded  it.  From  the  time  the  cloche  was  dispensed 
with,  the  Clianthus  grew  rapidly  and  sturdily,  enjoying 
occasionally  a  pinch  of  Standen's  manure.  Early  in 
July  the  flowers  appeared,  on  July  21  five  trusses  of 
five  flowers  each,  and  one  of  two  were  fully  expanded. 
In  this  state  the  plant  was  taken  to  the  conservatory, 
where  it  continued  to  grow  and  flower  more  freely  than 
ever,  attaining  its  greatest  perfection  on  September  25, 
when  it  had  upon  it  seven  trusses  of  six  flowers  each, 
two  of  five  and  two  of  three,  in  all  58  individual  flowers. 
When  seen  in  this  condition  Clianthus  Dampieri  can- 
not fail  to  attract  attention  from  the  most  unobservant. 
Joseph  C.  Spyers,  The  Poles,  near  Ware,  Herts. 

Amongst   the   many    neglected    old-fashioned 

favourites,  few  surpass  the  Amaranthus  caueatus, 
Love  Lies  Bleeding  ;  it  is  both  striking  and  effective  ; 
it  looks  well  at  the  back  of  a  ribbon  border,  makes 
a  very  telling  object  planted  in  a  large  circular  bed, 
and  forms  an  elegant  and  graceful  plant  when  planted 
out  as  a  single  specimen.  Indeed,  I  think  this  Ama- 
ranthus bears  the  palm  over  all  my  other  autumn 
flowers,  and  I  cannot  resist  forwarding  you  a  few 
tassels.  The  plants  that  produced  the  enclosed  were 
not  planted  out  until  July,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  much  finer  in  appearance.    To  grow  this  plarft 
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well  and  early  it  should  be  sown  in  April  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  transplanted,  when  3  or  4  inches  high, 
to  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  flower  ;  but  when 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  its  culture  is  desired,  it  should 
be  sown  in  small  60  pots,  and  nursed  until  the  proper 
season  for  planting — about  the  end  of  May.  Edward 
Bennett,  Hatfield  Park.  [The  tassels  were  very  fine, 
some  measuring  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  Eds.] 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK, 

There  are  at  the  present  time  several  scientific 
expeditions  engaged  in  surveying  various  of  the  extreme 
western  territories  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  expeditions, 
either  from  a  political  or  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  American  Government,  with  much  liberality,  make 
known  the  chief  results  of  these  expeditions,  and  foster 
the  publication  of  reports  by  competent  scientific  men. 
Of  these  surveys,  the 
Yellowstone  expedi- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the 
best  known  to  the 
general  reader,  from 
the  accounts  already 
given  in  various  jour- 
nals, and  from  the  won- 
derful natural  features 
of  thedistrict  traversed. 
In  1871,  portions  of 
the  territory  of  Mon- 
tana were  explored, 
including  the  district 
known  as  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  latitude 
44*  23'  N.,  longitude 
iii°2o',  and  which  has 
been  set  apart  as  pub- 
lic pleasure  grounds  by 
the  United  States  Go- 
vernment. This  com- 
prises no  less  than  3575 
square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, filled  with  ob- 
jects of  wonderful 
beauty  and  interest. 
The  accounts  of  the 
marvels  and  beauties 
of  this  district  are  so 
astonishing  that  did 
they  not  occur  in  a 
matter-of-fact  scientific 
report,  duly  attested 
by  photographs  and 
maps,  they  might  be 
set  down  as  travellers' 
tales.  The  following 
extracts  from  an  official 
document  laid  before 
the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  serve  to 
show  what  is  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  dis- 
trict which  the  wise 
forethought  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  set  apart 
for  the  national  use  : — 

' '  The  tract  of  land  is 
55  by  65  miles,  and  is 
about  the  sources  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  M  is- 
souri  Rivers,  and  is  set 
apart  as  a  great  na- 
tional park  or  pleasure 
ground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  The  entire  area 
comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  not  susceptible  of 
cultivation  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and 
the  winters  would  be 
too  severe  for  stock 
raising.  Whenever  the 
altitude  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  exceeds 
6000    feet   above    tide-     * 

water,  their  settlement  becomes  problematical  unless 
there  are  valuable  mines  to  attract  people.  The 
entire  area  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  is  over 
6000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  which 
occupies  an  area  15  by  22  miles,  or  330  square  miles, 
is  7427  feet.  The  ranges  of  mountains  that  hem 
the  valleys  in  on  every  side  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000 
and  12,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year. 
These  mountains  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  mines  or  minerals  of  value  will  ever  be 
found  there.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  climate  is  pure  and  most  invigorating,  with 
scarcely  any  rain  or  storms  of  any  kind  ;  but  the  thermo- 
meter frequently  sinks  as  low  as  260.  There  is  frost  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  whole  region  was  in  compara- 
tively modern  geological  limes  the  scene  of  the  most 
wonderful  volcanic  activity  of  any  portion  of  the  country. 
The  hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent  the  last  stages 
—the  vents  or  escape- pi  pes— of  these  remarkable  volcanic 
manifestations  of  the  internal  forces.  All  these  springs 
are  adorned  with  decorations  more  beautiful  than  human 
art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have  required  thousands  of 
years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  Nature  to  form. 


"  In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for 
all  classes  of  people  from  all  portions  of  the  world.     The 


"But   no  language  can  do  justice   to  the  wonderful 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  canon  below  the  lower  falls  ; 


geysers  of  Iceland,  which  have  been  objects  of  interest  for  the  very  nearly  vertical  walls  slightly  sloping  down  to 
the  scientific  men  and  travellers  of  the  entire  world,  sink  water's  edge  on  either  side,  so  that  from  the  summit  the 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  hot  springs  of  river  appears  like  a  thread  of  silver  foaming  over  its 
the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole  Basins.  As  a  place  of  rocky  bottom  ;  the  variegated  colours  of  the  sides— yellow 
resort  for  invalids  it  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  ,  red,  brown,  white,  all  intermixed  and  shading  into  each 
the  world.     .  other;  the   Gothic  columns   of  every  form  standing  out 

No  portion  of  this  tract  can  ever  be  made  available  !  from  the  sides  of  the  walls  with  greater  variety  and  more 
for  agricultural  or  mining  purposes.  Even  if  the  altitude  !  striking  colours  than  ever  adorned  a  work  of  human  art 
and  the  climate  would  permit  the  country  to  be  made  The  margins  of  the  caiion  on  either  side  are  beautifully 
available,  not  over  50  square  miles  of  the  entire  area  could  fringed  with  Pines.  .  .  .  Standing  near  the  margin 
ever  be  settled.  The  valleys  are  all  narrow,  hemmed  in  ,  of  the  lower  falls,  and  looking  down  the  canon  which 
by  high  volcanic  mountains  like  gigantic  walls.  ;  looks  like  an  immense  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  basait,  with 

"The  withdrawal  of  this  tract,  therefore,  from  sale  or  its  sides  1200  to  1500  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  the 
settlement  takes  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  public  most  brilliant  colours  that  the  human  eye  ever  saw,  witli 
domain,  and  is  no  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government,  but  the  rocks  weathered  into  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
will  be  regarded  by  the  entire  civilised  world  as  a  step  of  forms,  with  here  and  there  a  Pine  sending  its  roots  into 
progress  and  an  honour  to  Congress  and  the  nation."  the  clefts  on  the  sides,  as  if  struggling  with  a  sort  of  un- 

w  .       .    ,  -n     ,  TT      ,     ,     „    ,.    .  certain  success  to  maintain  an  existence -the  whole  pre- 

We   extract  from  Professor    Hayden  s    Preliminary    sents  a  picture  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 

Nature.  .  .  .  It  is 
a  sight  far  more  beati- 
lul,  though  not  so  grand 
or  impressive  as  that  of 
Niagara  Falls." 

The  entire  basin  is 
supposed  to  have  once 
been  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
of  which  the  moun- 
tains formed  the  boun- 
daries, and  of  which 
the  existing  lake  is  a 
remnant.  The  basis 
rock  is  a  hard  basalt, 
with  numerous  hollows 
filled  with  volcanic 
breccia  and  the  deposit 
ut  hut  springs.  Local 
deposits  of  silica  as 
white  as  snow,  some- 
times 400—500  feet  in 
thickness,  are  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. These  also 
are  worn  into  columns, 
which  stand  out  boldly 
from  the  nearly  ver- 
tical sides  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  picturesque 
forms.  The  basis  ma- 
terial of  the  old  hot 
springs  deposits  is 
Mlica,  originally  as 
while  as  snow,  but 
very  much  of  it  is 
tinged  with  every  pos- 
sible shade  of  colour, 
from  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  to  pink  or  rose 
colour,  from  bright  sul- 
phur to  the  most  deli- 
cate cream.  In  other 
places  sulphur,  copper, 
alum,  and  soda  cover 
the  surface.  There 
is  also  precipitated 
around  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  mud- 
springs  a  white  efflor- 
escence, probably  ni- 
trate of  potash. 

Hot  Springs. 
These  springs  have 
a  temperature  of  ioo° 
to  170*1  or  even  of 
1900,  and  are  so  abun- 
dant that  Professor 
Hayden  says  : — 

"The ground  in  many 
places  for  several  yards 
in  every  direction  is  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  and 
the  water  bubbles  up 
with  a  simmering  noise. 
There  is  one  huge  boil- 
ing spring  which  is 
turbid  with  fine  black 
Report  of  the  Survey  of  Montana,  some  further  par-  mud  all  around  the  sides  where  this  line  black  earth  is 
ticulars  of  this  extraordinary  region,  of  which  we  are,    deposited.      The    steam   vents    are   numerous  and    the 

1  chimneys  lined  with  sulphur.     .     ." 

Of  one  of  the  hot  sulphur  springs  Professor  Hayden 
writes  :  — 

"But  it  is  the  decorations  about  this  spring  that  lent 
the  charm,  after  our  astonishment  at  the  seething  mass 
before  us— the  most  beautiful  scolloping  around  the  rim, 
and  the  inner  and  outer  surface,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
pearl-like  beadwork.  The  base  is  the  pure  white  silica, 
while  the  sulphur  gave  every  possible  shade,  from  yellow 
to  the  most  delicate  cream.  No  kind  of  embroidery  that 
human  art  can  conceive  or  fashion  could  equal  this 
specimen  of  the  cunning  skill  of  Nature." 

Mud  Springs. 


Fig.  280. — the 


'OLD    FAITHFUL       GEYSER. 


moreover,  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
illustrations  (figs.  2S0  and  2S1),  taken  from  photo- 
graphs, kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Dr.  Hooker. 

The  CaiJon. 

"  The  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  region  are 
the  falls  and  the  Grand  Caiion.  The  two  falls  are  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart.  Above  the  upper 
falls  the  Yellowstone  flows  through  a  grassy  meadow- 
like valley,  with  a  calm,  steady  current,  giving  no  warn- 
ing till  very  near  the  falls  that  it  is  about  to  rush  over  a 
precipice  140  feet,  and  then  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
again  to  leap  down  a  distance  of  350  feet.  The  entire 
volume  of  water,  says  Prof.  Hayden,  seems  to  be,  as  it 
were,  hurled  from  the  precipice  with  the  force  which  it  has 
accumulated  in  the  rapids  above,  so  that  the  mass  is 
detached  into  the  most  beautiful  snow-white,  bead-like 
drops,  and,  as  it  strikes  the  rocky  basin  below  it  shoots 
through  the  water  with  a  sort  of  ricochet  for  the  distance 
of  200  feet.  On  the  sides  of  the  basalt  walls  there  is  a 
thick  growth  of  vegetation  nourished  by  the  spray. 


The  account  of  the  mud  springs  is  scarcely  less 
wonderful. 

"The  mud  cauldron  has  a  well-defined  circular  rim  ol 
clay,  4  feet  high,  and  6  feet  above  the  mud  in  the  basin. 
The  diameter  of  the  basin  is  8  feet.  The  mud  is  so  fine 
as  to  be  impalpable,  and  the  whole  may  be  most  aptly 
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compared  to  a  cauldron  of  boiling  mush.  The  mud  is 
thrown  from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  20  feet,  and  is  very 
fine  and  pure,  often  of  a  snowy  white  colour,  like  the 
finest  meerschaum.  In  other  cases  the  mud  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  from  admixture  with  sulphur.  The  activity 
is,  in  some  cases,  intermittent." 

The  Geysers. 

Even  more  beautiful  than  the  mud  and  sulphur 
springs  are  the  numerous  geysers,  which  are  met  with 
to  the  north  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  these,  called  the  Grand  Geyser,  Professor  Hay- 
den  writes : — 

"Soon  after  reaching  the  camp  a  tremendous  rumbling 
was  heard,  shaking  the  ground  in  every  direction,  and 
soon  after  a  column  of  steam  burst  forth  from  a  crater 
near  the  edge  of  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Following  the 
steam,  arose  by  a  succession  of  impulses  a  column  of 
water,  apparently   6  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of 


upon  the  column,  could  be  seen  a  luminous  circle  radiant 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  prism,  resembling  the  halo  of 
glory  represented  in  paintings  as  encircling  the  head  of 
Divinity.  All  that  we  had  previously  witnessed  seemed 
tame  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  display." 

Another  of  these  geysers,  represented  in  our  illlus- 
tration  (fig.  2S0),  received  the  name  of  "  Old  Faithful," 
from  the  regularity  of  its  outbreak,  once  in  each 
hour : — 

"  It  has  built  up  a  crater  about  20  feet  high  around 
its  base  and  all  about  it  are  rounded  masses  of  silica  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  few  inches 
to  3  feet,  looking  like  spongiform  corals.  [These  are  well 
shown  in  our  illustration,  fig.  281.]  In  other  cases  the 
margin  of  these  basins  is  covered  with  deposits  of  a 
beautiful  creamy  yellow  colour,  resembling  delicate,  in- 
tricate,  lace-hke  embroidery.     The  column  of  water  is 


paper  by  that  gentleman  on  the  peculiar  movement 
of  the  glands  which  cover  the  margin  and  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  of  the  Sundew.  The  observations 
were  made  on  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  glands  of 
Drosera  are  in  no  sense  hairs,  that  is,  cellular  expansions 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  They  have  been  shown  by 
Greenland  and  Trecul  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  leaf 
itself,  penetrated  by  a  fibrovascular  bundle  with  spiral 
threads  (in  other  words,  by  a  vein  or  nerve  of  the  leaf) 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  even  furnished  with 
stomata  on  their  surface.  They  terminate  in  a  pellucid 
knob,  within  which  is  formed  their  peculiar  viscid  secre- 
tion. Under  a  low  magnifying  power  this  secretion  may 
be  seen  collected  about  the  knobs,  and  stretching  in  thin 
glutinous  strings  from  one  to  another.  The  secretion  has 
probably  an  attraction  for  flies  and  other  small  insects, 
for,  if  the  plant  is  examined  in  its  native  bogs,  scarcely  a 
leaf  will  be  found  in  which  an  insect  is  not  imprisoned, 


Fig.  281. — basin  of  the  "old  faithful"  geyser. 


200  feet,   while  the  steam  ascended  a  thousand  feet  or 
more." 

This  lasted,  we  are  told,  for  20  minutes.  Of  another 
of  these  geysers  it  is  stated  : — ■ 

"  All  at  once  it  seemed  seized  with  a  fearful  spasm,  and 
rose  with  incredible  rapidity,  hardly  affording  us  time  to 
flee  to  a  safe  distance,  when  it  burst  from  the  orifice  with 
terrific  momentum,  rising  in  a  column  the  full  size  of  thts 
immense  aperture  to  the  height  of  60  feet ;  and  through 
and  out  of  the  apex  of  this  vast  aqueous  mass,  five  or  six 
lesser  jets  or  round  columns  of  water,  varying  in  size  from 
6  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  were  projected  to  the  marvel- 
lous height  of  250  feet.  .  .  .  This  grand  eruption  con- 
tinued for  20  minutes,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  sight 
we  ever  witnessed.  We  were  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
geyser  nearest  the  sun,  the  gleams  of  which  filled  the 
sparkling  column  of  water  and  spray  with  myriads  of 
rainbows,  whose  arches  were  constantly  changing,  dipping 
and  fluttering  hither  and  thither,  and  disappearing  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  others,  again  and  again,  amid  the 
aqueous  column,  while  the  minute  globules  into  which  the 
spent  jets  were  diffused  when  falling,  sparkled  like  a 
shower  of  diamonds  ;  and  around  every  shadow  which  the 
denser  clouds  of  vapour,  interrupting  the  sun's  rays,  cast 


6  feet  in  diameter,  100 — 150  feet  in  height,  and  rises  by  a 
succession  of  impulses.  It  remained  up  steadily  for 
the  space  of  15  minutes,  the  great  mass  of  water  falling 
directly  back  into  the  basin,  and  flowing  over  the  edges 
and  down  the  sides  in  large  streams." 

The  flora  of  this  district  is  very  similar  to  that  com- 
mented on  by  us  in  a  notice  of  the  botany  of  Clarence 
King's  expedition,  by  Sereno  Watson  (p.  705,  1S72). 
Although  forests  exist  in  places,  there  are  immense 
areas  which  are  absolutely  treeless,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
to  see  this  fact  insisted  on,  and  the  necessity  thus  early 
inculcated  of  planting,  to  obviate  a  very  probable  dearth 
of  timber  at  no  distant  date,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
climate.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  on  a  future 
occasion. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  p.  1338.) 

In  Section  D,  Biology,  the  following  papers  were 
read  at  the  meeting  on  September  22  : — 

The  Movements  of  the  Glands  of  Drosera. — In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  the  Secretary  read  a 


and  one  leaf  will  very  often  show  as  many  as  three  or 
four.  The  experiment  was  made  of  placing  a  very  smal 
insect — a  species  of  thrips, — on  a  leaf  at  that  time  quite 
unencumbered,  beneath  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
Immediately  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  viscid 
secretion,  it  made  vigorous  efforts  to  escape,  but  these 
efforts  only  seemed  to  entangle  it  all  the  more  deeply. 
The  contact  of  the  insect  appeared  to  excite  a  stronger 
flow  of  the  secretion,  which  soon  enveloped  the  body  ot 
the  animal  in  a  dense  and  almost  transparent  slime, 
firmly  glueing  down  the  wings,  and  rendering  escape 
hopeless.  It  still,  however,  continued  its  struggles,  a 
motion  of  the  legs  being  still  clearly  perceptible  after  the 
lapse  of  three  hours.  During  all  this  time  the  insect  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower  down  among  the  glands  towards 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  only  a  slight  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  glands  themselves,  which  had 
slightly  converged  so  as  to  imprison  it  more  completely. 
But  after  the  struggles  of  the  prisoner  had  practically 
ceased,  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  leaf. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  glands  on  its  surface  to  its 
margin,  even  those  removed  from  the  body  of  the  insect 
by  a  distance  of  at  least  double  its  own  length,  began  to 
bend  over  and  point  the  knobs  at  their  extremities 
towards  it,  though  it  was  not  observed  that  this  was 
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accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  the  secretion  from 
them.  The  experiment  was  made  in  the  evening,  and  by 
the  next  morning  almost  every  gland  on  the  leaf  was 
pointing  towards  the  object  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
dense  mass  over  it.  The  sides  of  the  leaf  had  also 
slightly  curved  forwards  so  as  to  render  the  leaf  itsell 
more  concave.  The  nearly  allied  Venus'  Fly-trap, 
Dionaea  muscipula,  of  the  United  States,  which  imprisons 
flies  by  a  much  more  sudden  motion  of  the  sides  of  the- 
leaf,  collapsing  when  irritated  on  the  upper  surface,  is 
said  to  digest  and  absolutely  consume  the  insects  thus 
entrapped.  What  becomes  eventually  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  Sundew,  my  experiments  have  not  been  carried  suf- 
ficiently far  to  ascertain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
singular  feature  in  the  phenomena  described  is  that  the 
motion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  glands  did  not  begin 
till  after  the  insect  had  become  comparatively  motionless  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  very  difficult  to  attribute  it  to  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  struggles  on  any  "contractile 
tissue"  at  the  base  of  the  glands,  an  explanation  which 
has  been  offered  for  the  sudden  and  rapid  motions  of  the 
stamens  of  Berberis,  and  the  leaves  of  Mimosa.  [The 
most  recent  explanation  is,  that  the  movements  are  due  to 
alternate  lurgescence  and  exhaustion  of  the  cells,  and 
not  to  contract ibility.  Eds.].  It  is  also  quite  certain 
that  the  impinging  of  rain  drops  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  causes  no  similar  motion — a  peculiarity  similar 
to  that  which  Darwin  has  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  motions  of  tendrils  and  climbing  stems.  In  order 
to  determine  what  share  in  these  motions  of  the  glands 
was  due  to  the  organic  nature  of  the  substance  imprisoned 
and  to  its  power  of  motion,  the  following  experiments 
were  also  made  :— A  small  piece  of  raw  meat  was  placed 
on  another  leaf  similar  to  the  first.  No  immediate  change 
was  observable  and  no  increased  flow  of  the  secretion  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  a  perceptible  inclina- 
tion towards  the  subject  of  the  more  distant  glands  took 
place.  The  next  morning  the  piece  of  meat  was  found, 
like  the  fly,  sunk  down  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  with 
almost  the  whole  of  the  glands  converging  towards  it  and 
above  it  in  just  the  same  manner.  The  changes  here 
were  therefore  perfectly  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fly,  though  apparently  somewhat  slower.  After  the 
lapse  of  24  hours  the  piece  of  meat  appeared  decidedly 
lighter  in  colour  ;,  but  an  accident  prevented  the  process 
of  digestion  being  further  traced.  On  other  leaves  were 
placed  a  minute  piece  of  wood  and  a  small  piece  of 
worsted  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  least 
change  perceptible,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time, 
in  the  position  of  the  object,  nor  in  that  of  any  of  the 
glands — either  those  in  contact  with  it  or  the  more 
remote  ones.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the 
organised  structure  of  the  fly  and  of  the  piece  of  raw 
meat  had  some  power  of  exciting  this  motion  which  is  not 
possessed  by  matter  of  a  different  description.  There  may 
be  but  little  that  is  novel  in  what  1  have  just  stated,  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  carry  out  a  more 
complete  series  of  observations  on  this  curious  subject. 

The  Electric  Phenomena  which  accompany  the  Con- 
traction of  the  Leaf  of  Venus'  Fly-trap.  — ■  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
showed  that  certain  electrical  phenomena  accompany 
the  contraction  of  muscle,  and  that  activity  of  the 
nerves  also  occurs  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  exhibit 
similar  functions;  and  stated  that  Mr.  Darwin  had 
made  observations,  which  had  not  yet  been  published, 
which  coincided  with  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
that  the  leaves  of  Drosera  possess  the  power  of 
digesting,  just  as  the  stomach  digests  food.  Although 
it  was  much  easier  to  experiment  upon  plants  than 
animals,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  could  be  kept 
longer  alive,  it  was  strange  that,  although  the  subject 
of  electrical  currents  in  animals  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  question  of  such  currents  in  plants  had 
been  overlooked.  —  Professor  Balfour  complimented 
Professor  Sanderson  on  the  lucid  and  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  this  very  important  subject. — 
Professor  Williamson  regarded  the  paper  read  by 
Professor  Sanderson  as  one  of  those  little  straws  which 
showed  how  the  wind  was  likely  to  blow  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  very 
remarkable  paper  read  by  Professor  Ferrier  [On  Brain 
Function]  he  could  see  that  it  would  be  the  opening  up 
of  a  new  era  in  animal  physiology.  These  two  channels 
of  inquiry  were  likely  to  lead  to  as  important  results  as 
the  spectroscope  in  other  parts  of  science.  Nothing 
had  been  so  much  neglected  in  England  as  vegetable, 
physiology.  He  lamented  we  were  all  born  a  hundred 
years  too  soon.  It  would  be  a  delicious  thing  if,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  we  could  be  in  the  world  and 
see  the  results  which  will  have  been  obtained  from 
these  most  important  investigations. — Professor  Ruther- 
ford said  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  electrical  currents  in  living  tissues.  Pro- 
fessor Hermann,  of  Zurich,  who  had  confined  his 
attention  to  muscle  and  nerve,  contended  that  electricity 
was  not  generated  in  the  living  tissue,  but  was  only 
produced  when  the  tissue  was  injured  in  some  way. 
He  was  glad  that  the  experiments  made  by  Professor 
Sanderson  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to  this  idea,  inas- 
much as  he  had  found  that  electricity  was  generated 
without  any  injury  being  inflicted  to  the  tissue  at  all. 

On  t/ie  Motion  accompanying  Assimilation  and 
Growth  in  the  Fucace>c  with  Dark  Colours. — A  paper 
wasread  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Martin  Duncan, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  suggested  that  these 
plants  absorb  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  of 
which  there  was  a  great  quantity  floating  in  the  sea. — 
Professor  Dyer  said  that,  from  the  results  of  dredging, 
it  had  been  found  that  there  was  an  almost  absolute 
vegetable  life  at  considerable  depths  in  the  sea.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  light  played  an  important  part  in 


the  economy  of  these  vegetables.  It  was  probable 
that  these  plants  obtained  their  nutriment,  as  land 
plants  did  theirs,  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
It  was,  he  thought,  a  hazardous  suggestion  that  plants 
obtained  any  portion  of  nitrogen  in  an  uncombined 
form  from  decomposition  in  sea  water. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
Here  is  a  Salad  that  will  delight  those  who  eat 
Cucumber  with  bread  and  cheese  : — Take  a  Tomato, 
not  over-ripe,  and  cut  it  into  slices,  as  you  would  a 
Cucumber  ;  take  a  small  Onion,  and  cut  it  up  as  fine 
as  you  can,  sprinkle  it  over  the  Tomato  slices,  add  salt, 
pepper,  and  vinegar  at  discretion,  and  you  will  have  a 
salad  which,  as  "a  relish,"  puts  the  Cucumber  to 
shame.  I  have  heard  of  countrymen  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  eat  bread  and  cheese  until  they 
became  hungry  !  This  Tomato  salad  will  enable  them 
to  do  it,  if  anything  will.    W.  B. 

A  very  nice  Tansy  Pudding  is  made   as 

under  : — Three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk,  4  lb.  bread 
crumbs,  3  oz.  beef  suet,  chopped  fine  ;  3  oz.  moist 
sugar,  four  eggs,  a  little  salt,  and  I  teaspoonful  of 
tansy,  finely  mixed.  Make  the  milk  boil,  and  pour  it 
over  the  bread  crumbs  and  tansy  ;  let  them  soak  half 
an  hour  ;  beat  the  eggs  and  milk  all  well  together. 
Butter  a  basin,  put  in  the  mixture,  tie  tightly  down, 
and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water  ;  boil  for  one  hour  and 
a  half.  Your  correspondent,  "S.  M.  O.,"  adds  nut- 
meg and  a  little  brandy.  With  this  addition  I  totally 
disagree,  for  then  the  pudding  would  not  be  a  tansy 
pudding.   E.  M. 


Jfonte  Comspnkitte. 

Honeydew. — To  Mr.  Doubleday's  question — how 
I  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  honeydew? — 
I  may  reply  that  I  am  not  aware  that  its  first  appear- 
ance on  a  tree  is  more  sudden  than  are  the  attacks  of 
aphides  ;  and  that,  when  these  insects  first  spread  over 
a  tree,  or  after  they  have  been  for  some  time  located 
there,  and  the  leaves  have  been  washed  clean  by  rain, 
honeydew  will  suddenly  appear,  or  re-appear,  on  the 
leaves,  as  I  have  proved  by  placing  pieces  of  paper 
under  the  insects,  and  which  pieces  of  paper  have  in 
one  day  become  sprinkled  all  over  with  minute 
glistening  spangles  of  honeydew.  The  Abbe 
Boissier  de  Sauvage  (whom  Mr.  Doubleday 
quotes),  in  dividing  honeydew  into  two  kinds,  makes 
a  "  distinction  without  a  difference."  In  speaking 
of  his  second  kind,  he  describes  true  honeydew  very 
correctly,  but  his  description  of  his  first  kind,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  globules,  "  pointing  out  the  pore  from 
which  each  of  them  had  proceeded,"  is  entirely  fanciful, 
and  without  proof.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Doubleday's 
statements  that  he  has  seen  "the  leaves  of  trees 
covered  with  honeydew,  when  no  trace  of  an  aphis  was  to 
be  seen,"  and  that  he  is  "  convinced  that  this  honeydew 
was  an  exudation  from  the  leaves,"  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Spence,  the  cele- 
brated entomologist.*  "It  is  contended,"  he  says, 
"by  some  observers  that,  besides  the  honeydew  caused 
by  aphides,  there  is  another  arising  solely  from  a  morbid 
exudation  of  the  saccharine  juices  of  trees.  This  is  cer- 
tainly possible  ;  but  I  may  observe  that  in  the  course  of 
more  than  30  years  which  I  have  attended  to  this  subject 
(seven  of  them  spent  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
greater  heat  might  be  supposed  likely  to  cause  morbid 
vegetable  action),  I  have  never  met  with  any  honey- 
dew which  did  not  seem  to  me  very  clearly  referable  to 
aphides  as  its  origin  ;  though  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  all  swept  away  by  the  attacks  of 
their  natural  enemies  and  other  causes,  while  their 
saccharine  excretion  remains  on  the  leaves  for  weeks  in 
a  dry  time,  and  after  been  moistened  by  a  slight  dew 
may  have  every  appearance  of  being  a  recent  morbid 
exudation,  and  may  even  after  very  copious  dews  fall 
on  the  ground,  a  casual  observer  may  often  be  plau- 
sibly led  to  a  different  conclusion."  A.  Thompson, 
The  Cross,  Whitehaven. 

Spiders'  Threads.  —  The  thread  noticed  by 
"  H.  C.  S."  was  probably  made  by  the  garden  or 
bush  spider,  either  by  dropping  with  it  from  the  top  of 
the  hedge,  after  attaching  the  end,  or  projecting  it 
from  below  by  means  of  one  of  the  tubes  with  which 
each  spinneret  is  provided  ;  trusting  to  the  upward 
current  of  air  along  the  front  of  the  hedge  (the  spider 
is  a  true  meteorologist)  to  carry  and  attach  it.  If  it 
was  the  Gossamer  spider,  the  thread  might  still  have 
been  formed,  as  before,  by  the  spider's  dropping  with 
it  from  above  ;  but  if  from  below  the  little  spider  must 
have  risen  with  it,  as  it  has  the  power  to  do,  by 
strongly  throwing  a  thread  backwards  against  the  air, 
and  so  rising  like  a  rocket,  taking  advantage,  as  in  the 
former  case,  of  the  upward  current  of  warm  air  in  front 
of  the  hedge.  S.  S.,  Sevenoaks. 

The  Potato  Disease.— The  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Simpson 
is  still  following  up  his  experiments  on  the  mysterious 
Potato  disease,  and  that  he  [as  also  Mr.  Fenn]  has  at  last 
let  in  some  light  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  if  wc  could  keep  the  thunder  showers  and  heavy 
rains  off  our  Potato  plants  in  July  and  August,  during 

*  Kirby|and  Spcnte's  Introduction  t a  Entomology,  p.  mj.n,  4. 


the  ripening  and  critical  state  in  their  growth,  they  would 
be  safer  from  the  disease.  It  would,  however,  take  all 
the  glass  lights  in  the  kingdom  to  cover  a  moiety  of  the 
Potato  crops  now  grown,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Simpson's 
suggestion  will  yet  have  to  be  adopted — of  only 
cropping  our  driest  soils  with  them,  and  that  with  the 
earliest  ripening  kinds.   Observer. 

Dip  in  the  Flow. — Will  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  follow  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish's  suggestion, 
and  chronicle  their  experience  as  to  whether  dips  in  the 
flow  are  injurious  or  not  ?  In  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  fuel,  I  have  been  induced  to  connect  three 
houses  to  one  large  saddle-boiler,  which  were  before 
heated  by  a  separate  one  ;  and  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  pipes  crossing  the  doorway,  or  having 
water  in  the  stokehole,  I  had  to  give  about 
l8  inches  dip  in  the  flow.  The  water  certainly 
does  not  circulate  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  and  the  only 
reason  I  can  find  is  the  "  dip  in  the  flow."  The  boiler 
is  a  No.  1  Jones'  terminal  saddle  with  4-inch  flow,  the 
dip  and  connections  are  2-inch.  M.  C. 

Arundo  conspicua. — I  think  this  fine  ornamenlal 
plant  is  not  sufficiently  known,  or  it  would  be  moie 
extensively  cultivated  as  a  hardy  decorative  plant. 
Ours  have  been  unusually  fine  this  season,  one  plant 
having  had  no  less  than  75  blooming  stems,  8  to  9  feet 
high,  since  the  first  week  of  August.  The  well  known 
Pampas-grass  is  also  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  late  in  the  season  before  it  blooms, 
consequently  its  beauty  is  often  destroyed  by  the 
autumn  winds  and  rains,  unless  planted  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  or  the  season  is  a  favourable  one.  y.  Jones, 
Gardens,  Cloverley,   Whitchurch. 

Plumbago  Larpentae. — I  see  in  your  current 
number  that  there  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Plumbago  Larpent  a?.  It  was  discovered  by  my 
wife  on  the  walls  of  Shanghai  in  the  year  1S45,  and 
sent  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  and  was  named  after  Lady 
Larpent.  When  Mr.  Fortune,  on  his  second  visit  to 
China,  called  on  us,  my  wife  (who  had  figured  it)  showed 
it  to  him,  and  where  it  could  be  found.  The  city  wall 
of  Shanghai  is  of  marble,  and  in  the  north  of  China  it 
grows  most  luxuriantly  on  a  mound  consisting  of  broken 
pieces  of  the  native  marble  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
soil.   J.   W. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum  variegatum. — In  reply 
to  your  correspondent,  "  C.  B.,"  in  last  week's  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  we  have  to  state  that  our  Solanum 
Capsicastrum  variegatum  is  a  bond  fide  novelty  to  our- 
selves and  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  if  we  altered  its 
name,  as  "  C.  B."  suggested,  it  would  be  simply 
deceiving  the  public.  If  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have 
such  a  plant  noticed  in  their  plant  list  of  1872,  it  ought 
to  be  known  to  the  public  by  this  time.  We  never 
heard  of  it  until  "  C.  B."  mentioned  it,  and  Messrs. 
Carter  would  surely  have  advertised  it  long  ere  this,  if 
it  had  been  such  an  acquisition  to  our  decorative  plants 
as  ours  undoubtedly  is.  We  have  been  lately  told  of  a 
dwarf  creeping  variety,  which  is  worthless,  owing  toils 
bad  habit ;  but  our  plant  has  a  straight,  erect  stem, 
carrying  a  vigorous,  well  branched  head,  closely  clothed 
with  its  finely  variegated  leaves.  It  has  been  freely 
shown  to  a  great  number  of  visitors  from  all  quarters, 
some  of  them  moving  about  constantly  among  the  large 
nurseries  and  gentlemen's  gardens,  and  none  of  them 
had  seen  it,  or  anything  like  it,  before.  We  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  call  it  new  to  the  public,  and  to 
claim  priority  in  introducing  it.  Little  <&*  Ballantyne. 
[Is  this  plant  S.  Capsicastrum  at  all  ?  The  description 
reads  much  more  like  S.  Pseudo-Capsicum.   Eds.]. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  Kent. — In  that  district  of 
Kent  bounded  by  the  Romney  Marshes  on  the  south- 
east, and  Ashford  and  Tenterden  on  the  north  and 
north-west,  the  Apple  crop  appears  to  be  on  the 
whole  abundant  and  even  finer  in  quality  than 
usual,  especially  considering  that  the  trees  of 
some  years  growth  are  much  covered  with  a 
parasitical  lichen.  In  an  orchard  near  Appledore, 
which  might  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  Apple 
crop  of  the  district,  some  remarkably  fine  Ribston 
Pippins  were  gathered,  large,  plump,  and  well-coloured. 
Blenheim  Orange  was  of  fair  size,  but  not  showing 
that  splendour  of  development  found  in  some  of  the 
orchards  by  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  near  Maid- 
stone. Norfolk  Beaufin  was  very  fine  and  grandly 
coloured  ;  Scarlet  Pearmain,  as  rosy-cheeked  as  an 
Apple  could  well  be,  but  not  large  ;  F.mperor 
Alexander,  fine  and  richly-streaked  and  stained  with 
red  ;  Red  Astrachan,  full-sized  and  brilliantly  coloured. 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Warner's  King,  and  other  culi- 
nary Apples  were  large  and  in  excellent  condition,  and 
it  was  stated  by  an  old  resident  that  it  was  many  years 
since  the  fruit  had  been  gathered  in  such  prime  con- 
dition, free  from  maggot,  firm  and  heavy,  and  pro- 
mising to  keep  well.  After  the  preparation  of  the 
Hops  is  done  with,  the  oasthouses  come  in  very 
handy  indeed  as  places  for  storing  Apples  and  other 
fruits — dry,  cool,  and  airy,  and  on  the  whole  well- 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  later  Apples  still 
hanging  on  the  trees  are  very  handsome  indeed  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  in  one  instance  a  variety  bearing  quite 
brilliantly  coloured  fruit  in  great  profusion  furnished  a 
very  noticeable  contrast  between  the  red  fruit  and  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  decaying  leaves.  R.  D. 
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Foreign   Correspondence. 

Amiens  :  Sept.  20.— There  is  not  much  of  horti- 
cultural interest  in  or  about  this  fine  city,  unless 
it  be  the  country  seat  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Gomer 
at  Courcelles,  some  dozen  miles  out,  and  which 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  its  collections  of  Camel- 
lias, Orchids,  and  other  plants,  which,  however, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting.  M.  de  Gomer 
is  one  of  the  very  few  who  take  much  interest  in 
horticultural  pursuits  in  this  part  of  France,  where 
gardening  and  the  love  of  flowers  seem  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  majestic  cathedral,  with  its  noble  west  front,  lofty 
nave,  exquisite  side  chapels,  gorgeous  windows,  and 
elegant  flying  buttresses,  is  something  to  be  seen  and 
dreamt  of  ever  after.  Its  beauty  is  superb— entrancing; 
architecturally  it  is  of  high  interest,  but  it  is  hardly 
horticultural,  so  that  ic  would  be  out  of  place  to 
expatiate  on  it  in  this  place.  It  may  be  allowable, 
however,  to  remark  how  much  its  beauty  would  be 
enhanced  were  it  possible  to  remove  some  of 
the  adjacent  houses  and  put  down  turf  in  the 
cathedral  close.  Those  who  know  the  cathedrals  of 
Peterborough  or  Canterbury  will  remember  how 
greatly  the  effect  of  these  noble  piles  is  intensified  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  well-kept  grass  plot  around 
them.  To  be  sure,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  France, 
from  climatal  reasons,  in  securing  this  important 
adjunct,  than  exists  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  the 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  insuperable.  This  very  town 
of  Amiens  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of 
verdure  as  a  set-off  to  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  principal  square  of  the  town,  the 
Place  St.  Denis,  was  an  open  space,  with  no  more 
verdure  than  that  contributed  by  the  tiny  plants  of 
Poa  annua,  which  made  their  way  between  the  chinks 
of  the  trotloir.  Around  were  formal  rectilinear  white 
houses,  and  in  the  centre  a  bronze  statue  to  some  local 
worthy,  in  periwig  and  gown  (Ducange).  The  effect 
was  rigid,  barren,  expressionless.  Now  all  this  is 
changed  ;  the  houses  are  there,  unaltered — Ducange 
still  smiles  grimly  as  he  looks  down  on  the  passers- 
by,  but  the  whole  effect  is  altered.  In  place 
of  rigid  formalism  and  wearisome  dulness,  the  impres- 
sion now  produced  is  one  of  cheerfulness,  repose,  and 
elegance.  The  houses  appear  less  formal,  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  statue  is  immeasurably  improved,  and  the 
detestable  trotloir  is  reduced  to  dimensions  sufficient 
for  the  traffic  (which  is  considerable)  and  more  tolerable 
to  the  tender  toes  of  the  foot  passengers.  All  this  has 
been  effected  by  converting  the  place  into  a  square.  A 
shrubbery  border  forms  the  boundary,  a  grass  plot 
with  flower-beds  the  centre,  and  the  design  is  so 
arranged  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  eireuler,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  seats  for  the  weary.  This  square  is  a 
model  of  what  a  town  square  should  be — simple,  effec- 
tive, and  to  the  purpose.  The  veriest  Gradgrind  of  a 
ratepayer  could  scarcely  object  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion or  maintenance,  the  most  critical  of  landscape 
gardeners  could  scarcely  find  fault  with  the  design  or 
improve  upon  it.  In  these  respects  it  is  supe- 
rior to  the  pretentious  and  showy  squares  which 
sprang  up  under  imperial  regime  in  Paris  and  else- 
where, and  which  were  not  only  costly  to  construct,  but 
entailed  an  extravagant  expenditure  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  Amiens  square  fails  in  one  particular — a 
general  failing  in  France — the  grass  is  ill  kept.  With 
that  exception  it  well  fulfils  its  function  as  a  grateful 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  staring  houses  and  noisy  streets. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  principal  trees, 
with  a  view  to  show  what  trees  will  thrive  in  towns, 
and  also  to  note  the  difference  in  climate  between  Pic- 
ardy  and  Middlesex.  Evergreens  are  few  and  far 
between — 'the  winters  are  probably  too  severe,  still 
there  are  some  fine  bushes  of  Mahonia  and 
several  good  specimen  Conifers,  Wellingtonias, 
&c.  Among  the  deciduous  trees,  Catalpas  laden 
with  their  long  pendulous  slender  capsules,  Kol- 
reuteria  and  Ailantus  covered  with  fruit,  attest  £ 
hot  summer  climate.  Tulip  trees,  Mountain  Ash, 
Kobinia,  American  Lime ;  Acer  striatum,  with  its 
silver-streaked  bark,  Alnus  imperialis,  with  its 
elegantly  cut  foliage — all  these  are  represented  by  fine 
specimens,  considering  that  they  have  been  planted 
only  some  13  or  14  years.  Of  the  flower-beds  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  ;  they  would  not  find  favour 
with  polychromatic  gardeners ;  but  they  are  at  least 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are  neither 
costly  nor  troublesome  to  maintain.  Beds  of  Roses, 
other  beds  of  Pyrethrum  fruticosum,  others  of 
Marvel  of  Peru  or  of  Tritoma,  very  few  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  the  ordinary  bedding  stuff — quite  a 
welcome  change  after  the  interminable  beds  and 
borders  one  sees  at  home.  Let  no  reader  suppose 
that  this  square  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  all  places 
and  all  circumstances.  To  the  gardener  with  un- 
limited means  at  his  disposal  it  might  look  mean, 
but  to  those  who  have  to  embellish  a  town 
square  of  moderate  dimensions  at  little  cost,  and 
to  afford  a  pleasing,  attractive,  healthful  lounge  for 
the  citizens,  it  may  well  be  cited  as  a  useful  mode  to 
follow. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  moat  between  a  raised 
embankment  on  the  one  side,  and  a  stream  on  the 
other.  It  is  very  unpretending  and  unambitious,  but  it 
is  fairly  well  kept,  and  what  is  done  is  done  well.     It 


is  a  strictly  botanic  establishment,  with  no  attempt  at 
embellishment.  Few  but  herbaceous  plants  are  grown, 
and  these  are  arranged  in  the  usual  gridiron-like  beds, 
and  are  well  selected  and  well  named.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  year  to  see  many  in  bloom,  and  indeed  I  scarcely 
noticed  any  unfamiliar  or  deserving  of  special  com- 
ment. Actrea  spicata  was  covered  with  black  berries, 
which  somehow  look  out  of  place  on  a  Ranunculaceous 
plant.  The  fruit  ripens  in  England,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  such  abundance  as  here.  Other  evidence  of 
the  summer  heat  was  furnished  by  the  Taulownia,  which 
was  covered  with  ripe  capsules.  Heuchera  villosa  is  a 
plant  one  does  not  often  see  in  England,  but  it  is 
worth  growing  for  its  elegant  feathery  panicled  in- 
florescence. The  style  of  labelling  is  a  happy  com- 
promise between  the  objectionable  obtrusiveness  of 
botanic  garden  labels  in  general,  and  the  almost  invis- 
ible tallies  of  other  establishments.  The  names  of  the 
plant,  scientific  and  vernacular,  its  native  country, 
habit  of  growth,  and  use  for  economic,  medical,  or 
ornamental  purposes,  are  distinctly  painted  on  an 
oblong  piece  of  thick  ground  glass,  which  is  slipped  into 
a  zinc  frame  supported  by  an  iron  standard,  painted  of 
a  neutral  gray  colour,  so  as  not  to  be  too  conspicuous. 

The  glass  houses  are  few  in  number,  and  unim- 
portant as  to  their  contents  ;  but  the  plants  are  not  of 
the  frightful  mop-stick  order  so  common  in  Conti- 
nental gardens,  neither  are  they,  as  is  also  not  un- 
common in  such  establishments,  swarming  with  mealy- 
bug and  thrips.  Attached  to  the  botanic  garden  is  a 
small  fruit  garden,  planted  with  pyramid  Pear  trees, 
well  trained  according  to  the  French  rules,  and  with 
Strawberries  at  their  base.  This  part  of  the  establish- 
ment was  under  lock  and  key,  so  that  I  did  not  penetrate 
into  its  recesses. 

In  another  suburb  of  Amiens  is  a  large  park,  pre- 
sented to  the  jeunesse  of  the  city  by  a  Mdlle.  Hotoie, 
and  called  after  her  name.  It  is  simply  a  large,  flat, 
open  space,  traversed  by  long  avenues  of  trees,  planted 
so  thickly  that  nought  but  bare  poles  are  seen  below, 
with  a  leafy  vault  above.  This  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  shady  walk,  doubtless,  but  it  is  monotonous  to  the 
last  degree,  and  hateful  to  those  who  love  to  see  the 
noble  proportions  and  symmetry  of  a  well-grown  tree. 
The  trees  employed  are  chiefly  Poplars,  Limes,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  and  Elms. 

Canals  of  stagnant  water  run  by  the  side  of  the 
avenues,  and,  the  ground  is  so  low  that  in  winter  time 
excellent  skating  ponds  are  obtained  by  simply 
allowing  a  few  inches  of  water  to  cover  the  meadows. 
Along  these  canals,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Somme  near  this  town,  and  near  Abbeville,  there 
grows  a  yellow-flowered  Thistle,  with  a  very  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own,  and  not  without  pretensions 
to  good  looks,  though  by  no  means  vieing  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  nodding  Thistle  of  our  chalk  hills. 
The  plant  alluded  to  is  Carduus  oleraceus,  which  is  not 
a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

We  hear  so  much  of  the  superiority  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  French  fruits,  that  it  is  well  to  remark  that 
the  markets  and  shops  afford  no  evidence  of  this  ;  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  never  did.  At  least,  in 
my  now  frequent  wanderings  in  various  parts  of 
France  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  wherein  lies  the 
alleged  superiority  over  England  in  this  matter. 
Of  course,  I  write  in  a  general  sense,  without 
alluding  to  details  or  exceptional  instances.  Good 
fruit  is  as  scarce  and  as  dear  in  French  towns  as  in 
English  ones  ;  and  even  Chasselas  Grapes,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  the  French  markets,  are  as  cheap  in 
England  as  in  the  French  towns  I  have  lately  visited. 
Good  Pears  are  very  dear,  and  anything  but  ordinary 
Peaches  not  to  be  had.  Canteloupe  Melons  are 
abundant  and  good,  but  somehow  they  don't  find  favour 
in  England.  As  to  vegetables,  the  Endive  is  superb  ; 
and,  taking  the  average,  better  than  we  get  at  home. 
"  Flageolet  "  Beans  we  seldom  see,  but  they  are 
largely  used  in  Northern  France,  boiled  and  served 
with  sauce.  In  this  state  they  resemble  Haricots,  but 
are  smaller  and  more  tender.  Both  are  excellent,  and 
both  in  abundance  in  the  French  markets.  Cucum- 
bers are  not  to  be  seen,  but  large  black  Radishes  are 
plentiful.  Of  Vegetable  Marrows  there  are  few  or  none, 
but  Pumpkins  are  big  and  plentiful. 

After  the  Cathsdral,  the  chief  attraction  about 
Amiens  for  the  visitor  of  what  used  in  the  last  century 
to  be  called  "curious"  tastes,  are  the  gravel  pits  of 
St.  Acheul.  These  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city,  are  reached  by  a  dusty  road  bordered  with 
round-headed  Acacias  (Robinia  inermis),  are  placed 
amid  fields  of  the  most  unattractive  appearance,  and 
are  themselves  gravel  pits,  and  nothing  more,  destitute 
even  of  the  rugged  picturesqueness  that  some  gravel 
pits  have.  David  Cox  or  Linnell  would  need  all  their 
magic  to  invest  these  prosaic  pits  with  anything  like 
beauty.  And  yet  intense  interest  centres  in  them,  for 
here  it  is  that  are  found  the  very  earliest  traces  of  the 
human  race,  buried  15  to  30  feet  below  the  surface, 
embedded  amidst  gravel  pebbles,  resting  on  the  chalk 
rock,  and  with  layer  after  layer  of  sand  and  loam  above 
them.  The  time  occupied  in  the  deposition  of  these 
successive  layers  is  beyond  calculation — the  age  at 
which  man  first  (so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence) 
appeared  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  remote  beyond 
conception.  Direct  trace  of  man's  existence  at  this 
period  is  there  none,  or  none  that  is  not  open  to 
question  ;  the  indirect  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  rude 
spear-heads   and   darts  of  flint,   which   are    found  in 


abundance  in  the  gravel,  and  which  have  been  clearly 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  they  lie,  mixed 
up  with  bones  of  mammoths  and  other  creatures,  either 
no  longer  denizens  of  this  earth,  or  not  now  existing  in 
Central  Europe.  With  them  are  found  small  globular 
masses  (Orbitolina),  such  as  are  found  in  the  chalk  rock 
below  as  fossils,  perforated  with  a  hole,  as  if  used  for 
beads.  What  an  abysmal  idea  of  time  is  called  up  by 
these  gravel  pits  !  The  visitor  may  stand  on  the  de- 
nuded chalk  ;  immediately  above  it  he  may  see  before 
him  beds  of  gravel,  ordinary  valley  gravel,  in  no  wise 
differing  from  that  he  is  familiar  with  at  home.  The 
beds  vary  in  thickness  from  3  to  6  or  S  feet  (eye 
measurement),  and  are  generally  horizontal,  but  in  one 
place  I  observed  them,  as  it  were,  upheaved.  Above 
the  gravel  is  a  layer  of  sand  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness, 
undisturbed  since  its  deposition  untold  ages  ago  ;  above 
the  sand  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  or  brick  earth,  some 
6  feet  in  thickness,  as  nearly  like  the  brick  earth  of 
Hounslow  or  Slough  as  possible,  and  in  which  I  saw 
a  human  skull  and  other  bones  in  si/a,  and  was 
shown  fragments  of  pottery,  and  coins  of  Roman  age 
taken  from  the  same  spot ;  and  then  on  the  surface  is 
the  ordinary  surface  soil  of  the  district. 

What  a  fighting  animal  is  man  !  Here  we  have 
him,  in  the  very  earliest  ages  known,  fashioning  flints 
for  defence  or  aggression  against  wild  beasts.  Above 
lie  the  crumbling  bones  of  Roman  warriors.  In  the 
peat  not  far  away  are  more  remains  of  war,  of  u 
more  recent  but  still  very  remote  date.  Hard 
by  are  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Agjncourt,  and 
scattered  thickly  over  the  soil  are  the  burial  grounds 
of  hosts  of  gallant  French  and  sturdy  Germans. 
The  terrific  slaughter  around  Amiens  is  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  as  I  did 
from  several  householders,  that  the  German  occupation 
of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  was  not  marked  by  that 
violence,  lust,  and  rapine,  which  some  of  the  Paris 
journalists  even  now  attribute  to  the  victors  in  the 
recent  struggle.  I  read  aloud  to  a  group  of  Amiens 
gentlemen  a  Paris  paper,  dated  about  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  Verdun,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  in  which 
all  sorts  of  atrocities  were  alleged  by  the  imaginative 
journalist  to  have  occurred  ;  and  the  reply  was  that  it 
was,  as  far  as  that  city  was  concerned,  utterly  false. 
Still  it  was  amusing  to  hear  some  say  that  the  Germans 
had  won  nothing,  that  all  was  given  up  to  them  (out 
of  complaisance,  no  doubt  !),  that  the  French  could 
have  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  had  they  chosen, 
and  so  on.  All  this  would  have  been  amusing,  were 
it  not  so  sad.  More  agreeable  was  it  to  hear  little  or 
nothing  said  about  revenge,  but  much  about  reform, 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  a  settled  government  of  some 
sort,  and  an  improved  commerce.  How  far  these 
feelings  were  inspired  by  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  Amiens  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  Suffice 
it  to  note  that  this  was  the  impression  gained  both 
here  and  at  Abbeville. 

No  one  who  has  the  chance  should  fail  to  visit 
Abbeville,  and  see  the  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
the  exceedingly  rich  collections  of  the  late 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  now  the  property  of  the  town. 
M.  de  Perthes  was  the  first  to  find  the  flint  weapons 
before  alluded  to,  and  had  to  endure  much  opposition 
and  prejudice  ere  he  could  convince  his  opponents  of 
the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  these  flints,  of  which 
no  one  now  entertains  a  reasonable  doubt.  His 
mansion  is  literally  crammed  from  cellar  to  garret,  from 
staircase  to  cupboard,  with  works  of  art,  antiquities, 
and  curiosities  of  all  descriptions,  including,  of  course, 
an  immense  assemblage  of  flint  weapons  of  the  older  and 
newer  stone  ages.  The  description  of  these  treasures 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
wishing  th£t  the  history  of  M.  de  Perthes'  labours  for 
forty  years  were  more  generally  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  British  public  outside  the  scientific  world. 
Specially  shall  I  earn  the  thanks  of  those  who  may 
visit  this  town  by  recommending  them  to  the  liberal, 
yet  uncostly  hospitality  of  the  landlord  of  the  Tete 
de  Bceuf ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  some 
reader  can  kindly  tell  me  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  small 
crocodile  or  alligator  which  hangs  on  the  cathedral 
walls  !   The  Rambler. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

I  have  never  before  been  so  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  excellent  service  of  the  Antirrhinum  as  a 
late  summer  blooming  plant  as  during  the  past  few 
months.  All  through  the  many  days  of  genial  open 
weather  the  Antirrhinum  has  bloomed  profusely,  and, 
as  it  seldom  produces  flowers  dull  in  hue,  they  are 
always  extremely  gay.  A  line  of  Pentstemons  alternating 
with  Antirrhinums  is  a  very  pretty  floral  picture  to  look 
upon,  much  more  excellent  than  is  generally  imagined. 

The  Antirrhinum  has  unquestionably  suffered  a  lo.-s 
cf  popularity  from  being  too  common.  Not  but  that 
commonness  and  beauty  of  a  high  character  are  often 
found  associated,  many  of  our  homeliest  flowers  being 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  grown.  And  then,  when  the 
eye  comes  to  look  upon  a  bed  of  Antirrhinums  in  the 
full  flush  of  their  really  superb  beauty,  there  is  some- 
times great  wonderment  that  so  much  richness  and 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  have  been 
disregarded.  With  all  the  advances  we  have  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  adornment  of  our  flower  gardens  we 
can  yet  afford,  and  with  considerable  gain  too,  topopu- 
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larise  some  of  our  common  flowers,  among  them  the 
homely  Snapdragon. 

I  never  before  saw  any  thing  in  the  way  of  hardy 
flowers  so  beautiful  as  some  of  the  seedling  Antirrhi- 
nums growing  this  summer  at  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  & 
Laing's,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill.  Mr. 
Laing  grows  them  in  large  patches  or  beds,  just  the 
way  to  show  off  the  finely-tinted  and  various- coloured 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  how  I  would 
have  them  grown,  and  some  day  there  will  arise  a 
gardener  or  two,  who,  breaking  away  from  the  kind  of 
official  routine  that  appears  to  characterise  much  of  our 
modern  decorative  gardening,  will  plant  out  against 
belts  of  shrubbery  and  masses  of  undergrowth,  beds  of 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and  such-like, 
and  win  much  credit  for  the  undoubted  effectiveness 
of  such  a  bold  attempt. 

There  was  the  usual  selection  of  seedlings  for  naming, 
as  it  is  the  custom  of  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 
to  send  out  a  batch  of  new  varieties  annually.  The 
following  comprised  the  new  flowers  of  the  present 
year  :  Delicatum,  white,  with  very  small  spots  of  purple 
densely  distributed  over  the  flowers,  a  very  charming 
and  finely  formed  variety  ;  Glorious,  fiery  orange-crim- 
son, very  fine  and  of  a  distinct  and  striking  hue  of 
colour  ;  Jessie  Dean,  mottled  with  rosy  purple  on  a 
pale  ground,  and  slightly  flaked  with  vivid  crimson, 
very  pretty  indeed  ;  Novelty,  pale  ground  very  thickly 
mottled  with  rosy  crimson  and  flaked  with  the  same, 
and  having  a  distinct  golden  lip  ;  Mrs.  John  Hodge, 
pale  ground,  thickly  spotted  and  streaked  with  bright 
rosy  purple,  pale  lip,  very  pretty  and  distinct ;  Rosy 
Morn,  violet-rose  flushed  with  crimson,  and  rich  golden 
lip,  very  good  and  showy  ;  Snowflake,  creamy  white, 
with  sulphur  lip  and  very  fine  form ;  and  William 
Robinson,  a  rich  dark  crimson  sort,  of  fine  quality. 

The  purchaser  of  a  dozen  older  varieties  would  be 
much  pleased  with  the  following  : — Artist,  Caliban, 
George  Gordon,  Gladiator,  Harlequin,  Matilda,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Nonpareil,  Prince  Arthur,  Orange  Boven, 
Striped  Unique,  and  Wrestler. 

There  is  nothing  like  strong  plants  of  Antirrhinums 
when  planted  out  for  decorative  effect.  The  earlier 
they  can  be  got  into  bloom  the  better.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  the  previous  summer  to  that  when  they  are 
required  to  bloom,  should  be  placed  on  a  sheltered 
border  during  the  autumn,  quite  thickly  for  the  matter 
of  that,  placed  in  their  blooming  quarters  in  the  early 
spring.  This  is  more  necessary  when  the  plants  are 
required  for  exposed  positions,  and  where  the  severity 
of  the  winter  might  do  them  injury.  The  main  shoot, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  flowers  first,  then  all  the 
side-shoots  throw  up  their  flowers  in  their  turn.  Assoon 
as  the  main  spike  has  done  blooming  it  should  be  at 
once  cut  away  ;  the  after- flowering  shoots  always  form 
a  thick,  hedge-like  mass,  and  then  it  is  the  Antirrhinum 
puts  on  its  gayest  apparel  and  does  its  best  service. 
Planted  in  rows,  they  make  a  charming  display  during 
the  late  summer  months  ;  they  gild  the  lengthening 
shadows  thrown  over  them  as  the  days  decrease,  and 
set  off  the  quick  decay  of  the  falling  leaves.  R.  D* 


Bottas  at  looks. 

Window  Gardening;  devoted  specially  to  the  Cultur 
of  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Plants,  for  Indoor  Us 
and  Parlour  Decoration.  Edited  by  Henry  T 
Williams.  Sixth  Edition.  New  York  :  1S73. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  statistical  returns  we 
would  suggest,  for  their  amusement,  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  numbers  of  plants  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses at  the  present  time  and  20  years  ago.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate, 
even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  our  own  field  of  obser- 
vation in  the  houses  of  our  friends,  and  compared  their 
uses  of  ornamental  plants  now  with  what  we  remember 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  this  way  some  few  years 
ago.  The  enormous  extent  to  which  this  fashion  has 
spread,  and  particularly  in  and  near  London,  must  be 
patent  to  the  least  observant  of  all  observers.  Not 
only  are  parks,  cemeteries,  and  churchyards  now 
looking  cheerful,  when  formerly  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  three  had  the  most  melancholy  aspect  ; 
not  only  do  East-end  and  West-end  windows  now  glow 
with  bright  colours  in  streets  which  used  to  be  notorious 
for  their  dinginess  ;  not  only  do  big  societies  ofTer 
prizes  for  artistic  groupings,  and  little  societies  en- 
courage the  poor  in  the  indoor  culture  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  suitable  for  t4ie  purpose,  but  even  the  workhouse 
masters  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  cheering  in- 
fluences of  plants  upon  the  souls  committed  to  their 
care.  Even  the  areas  of  London  houses,  those  gloomy 
soot-begrimed  walls  upon  which  alone  the  eyes  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  servants  fall  when  they  look  out  of 
their  underground  windows— even  these  areas  are  now 
in  many  places  becoming  metamorphosed  with  the  aid 
of  Ivy,  Fig,  Tropaeolum,  Jasmine,  Virginian  Creeper, 
and  many  other  plants. . 

While  so  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  on  the 
decoration  of  gardens,  it  is  surprising  that  the  decora- 
tion of  our  houses  has  received  so  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  our  writers  upon  floriculture.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  has  done  something  towards  it  in  his  Rustic 
Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste;  and  Mr.  William 
Robinson  has  alluded  to  the  subject  in  his  Parks, 
Gardens,   and  Promenades  oj  Paris ;  but  we  are  not 


aware  of  any  work  having  been  published  in  England 
upon  Domestic  Floriculture  (as  distinguished  from 
Garden  Floriculture),  or  upon  the  application  of 
plants  and  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  indoors. 

This  want  is  however  supplied  to  us  from  New 
York,  under  the  somewhat  questionable  title  of 
Window  Gardening.  Within  300  pages  of  close 
printing  the  following  subjects  are  clearly  treated  of, 
and  amply  illustrated  : — The  construction  and  fixing 
of  Window  Cases,  with  designs  for  13  different  forms  ; 
Pots,  Stands,  and  Brackets  for  single  plants,  with  20 
illustrations  ;  Jardinieres,  or  stands  for  holding  several 
plants,  with  descriptions  and  figures  of  19  different 
kinds  ;  Window  Boxes,  with  designs  of  six  forms  ; 
Hanging  Baskets,  with  illustrations  of  14  different 
sorts  ;  house-top  gardening,  balcony  gardening, 
portico  gardening,  staircase  gardening,  chair  and 
seat  gardening,  picture-frame  gardening  ;  bulb  culture, 
with  designs  of  16  kinds  of  vessels  in  which  to  grow 
them  ;  Fern  culture,  with  illustrations  of  31  Fern  cases 
and  Wardian  cases  ;  the  plant-decoration  of  birdcages, 
aquaria,  chandeliers,  brackets,  vases,  stands,  baskets, 
&c. ;  and  the  arrangement  of  dinner-tables,  bouquets, 
and  wreaths  and  sprays  for  the  hair.  Besides  these 
there  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  Camellia,  Rose, 
Fuchsia,  Myrtle,  Heliotrope,  Lantana,  Geranium, 
Bouvardia,  &c,  of  which  plants  lists  of  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  suitable  for  indoor  cultivation 
are  given.  There  are  also  lists  of  suitable  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Palms,  ornamental-leaved  plants,  climbers,  &c, 
amongst  which  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  mention  is 
made  of  many  beautiful  species  which  are  not  commonly 
grown  in  England. 

Upon  these  numerous  and  varied  subjects  informa- 
tion is  given  in  a  pleasing  chatty  manner,  so  that  any 
one  interested  in  floriculture  is  sure  to  be  entertained 
and  possibly  will  be  instructed,  wherever  he  may 
chance  to  open  its  pages.  As  an  example  of  the 
descriptive  part  of  the  work,  we  take  the  following 
extract  from  the  article  on  Verbenas  : — 

"  Bedding  plants  like  these  are  not  to  be  recommended 
generally  for  window  culture,  still  window  gardeners  will 
have  them,  and  we  can  only  give  directions  for  their 
culture. 

"They  are  great  lovers  of  the  sun,  will  not  thrive 
without  it,  yet  will  not  grow  in  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  of 
many  sitting-rooms,  but  require  a  cool  room  during  the 
winter  months,  and  a  goodly  share  of  fresh  air  when  the 
frost  is  not  in  it. 

"  When  grown  as  a  house  plant,  they  must  be  placed 
close  to  the  glass,  and  the  mercury  should  not  be  over 
500  during  the  day,  and  less  than  45'  at  night,  until 
March.  They  do  not  like  moisture  in  the  winter,  but 
should  be  kept  a  little  dry  ;  when  you  do  water,  give  a 
good  supply,  and  pour  away  all  that  falls  into  the  saucer. 

"  Shower  the  foliage  weekly,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the 
green-fly,  which  injures  it  greatly.  The  Verbena  mite, 
which  produces  the  'black  rust'  upon  these  plants,  is 
also  very  destructive  to  them,  but  plentiful  showerings 
and  washings  will  keep  it  away. 

"  These  plants  are  particular  as  to  soil,  blooming 
plentifully  in  sandy  or  clayey  loam,  if  it  is  enriched  with 
well-decayed  manure  or  liquid  stimulants. 

"  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  fertiliser  for 
Verbenas,  giving  the  foliage  a  dark  green,  healthy 
appearance,  and  it  is  easily  prepared  and  applied. 

"  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  the  ammonia  in  four  gallons  of 
warm  water  ;  it  can  be  given  once  a  week.  Keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  up  in  the  pots  ;  this  is  very  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  all  pot  plants,  for  their  roots  must  have 
air  to  flourish  well. 

"As  a  plant  for  a  vase,  either  outdoors  or  indoors,  the 
Verbena  has  few  equals,  its  bright  cheerful  colours  and 
steady  bloom  being  well  calculated  to  please  the  fancy  of 
any  one. 

"  Many  Verbenas  are  grown  in  the  house  during  the 
summer  season,  although  more  pretty  in  the  open  garden 
border.  Yet  we  suppose  every  one  has  their  fancy,  and 
like  to  keep  something  pretty  constantly  on  their  window- 
sill.  They  need  only  plenty  of  air  and  light,  not  too 
much  watering,  and  careful  pinching. 

"A  good  soil  for  potting  Verbenas  is  sand  one  part, 
loam  two  parts,  and  leaf-mould  or  decayed  manure  two 
parts.  Keep  it  well  drained.  If  you  have  a  conservatory 
place  them  upon  a  top  shelf  until  ready  to  bring  to  the 
window  for  show.  Dampness  causes  mildew,  and  then 
comes  the  green-fly,  the  destruction  of  which  is  secured 
only  by  fumigation  with  tobacco." 


Captain  Walker,  is  comprised  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  forest  management  in  Europe  and 
India  respectively,  contributed  by  the  editor  in  con- 
junction wi.h  Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Webber,  and  Dr.  Brandis.  The  volume  is  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over  with  the  mere  mention, 
hence  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adverting 
more  fully  to  its  contents. 
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Our  readers  will  notice,  even  in  this  short  extract, 
that  the  four  subjects  of  soil,  position  near  the  glass, 
watering,  and  the  attacks  of  insects  are  each  referred  to 
more  than  once,  and  without  any  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment or  classification,  but  just  in  the  desultory  way  in 
which  one  person  would  talk  to  another.  The  Editor 
tells  us  that  "the  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  volume 
suited  to  American  uses,  which  would  be  simple,  reli- 
able, adapted  to  the  needs  of  amateurs  and  beginners 
in  home  plant  culture,  yet  abundant  in  suggestions  of 
the  many  ways  to  render  home  attractive."  The  fact 
of  six  editions  having  been  published  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  work  has  been  well  received  in  America,  and 
we  welcome  it  as  a  useful  addition  to  our  library 
shelves.  Amateur  window  gardeners  in  England  should 
certainly  possess  themselves  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
quaintness  of  its  diction  and  the  unsuitability  of  some 
of  its  suggestions  for  English  climate,  English  habits, 
and  English  houses,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
comprehensive  book  on  the  subject  yet  published. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Reports  on  Forest  Manage- 
ment in    Germany,    Austria,   and   Great  Britain,    by 
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Amateurs'    Exchange    List. 

[The  object  of  this  department  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  plants,  &c,  between  amateurs.  It  must  be 
expressly  understood  that  this  column  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  amateurs'  use,  and  that  no  commercial  or 
pecuniary  transactions  can  find  place  under  this  head- 
ing. The  Editors  reserve  to  themselves,  absolutely, 
the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  inserted,  and  to 
frame  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 
The  Editors  undertake  no  responsibility  whatever 
in  the  matter  beyond  the  publication  of  what  they 
deem  fitting.  Asa  rule,  plants  readily  procurable  at  the 
nurseries  will  be  excluded.  Space  cannot  be  afforded 
for  many  offers  at  one  time.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  Stapelias  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock. 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Peacock  will 
be  pleased  to  exchange  duplicates  of  any  of  these  for 
any  others  not  here  named  : — 

Stapelia 


arida 

Stapelia 

mutabilis 

ambigua 

maculosa 

rSuffonia 

normatis 

CourciUii 

Plantii 

carnea 

,, 

punctata 

cilia  ta 

,, 

planiflora 

deflexa 

„ 

picta 

erucasfonnis 

revoluta 

europsea 

,, 

radiata 

fuscata 

reclinata 

Fuerettii 

,, 

rosin*  ua 

grandiflora 

sorona 

,,             minor 

tubata 

glauca 

,, 

vanegata 

hirsuta 

,, 

„        monstrosa 

ha  mala 

Boucerosia  Munbyana 

Massonii 

dartan  derations. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — The  stock 
being  now  all  safely  indoors,  and  arranged  in  the  houses 
in  such  manner  as  will  be  most  likely  to  insure  their 
well-being  through  the  winter,  the  general  routine 
of  watering  and  air-giving  will  be  the  principal  atten- 
tion required  for  some  time.  Never  allow  the  houses 
during  the  autumn  to  remain  quite  closed,  except 
during  nights  that  threaten  frost.  On  no  account  allow 
the  ventilators  and  lights  where  air  is  given  to  remain 
closed  until  far  into  the  day,  as  that  causes  an  increase  of 
temperature,  which  has  the  effect  of  exciting  growth, 
which,  although  in  many  plants  it  may  be  so  little  as 
not  to  attract  notice,  nevertheless  has  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  flowering  disposition  of  the  plants.  With 
few  exceptions  the  whole  family  of  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plants,  Heaths  excepted,  should  not  make 
any  growth  from  the  time  they  are  housed  in  the 
autumn  until  after  they  have  bloomed,  except  the 
gradual  development  of  their  flower  buds,  and  these 
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will  almost  always  come  on  too  fast  if  the  houses  are 
kept  at  all  too  close  in  the  autumn.  This  holds  good 
equally  as  well  where  plants  are  grown  extensively  for 
home  decoration  as  where  they  are  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes,  for  in  both  cases  the  object  most  desirable  to 
be  attained  is  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  as  much  as 
possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  back  or 
retarding  during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
flowers,  which  should  always  be  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  the  plant  being  kept  a  little  warmer  in 
the  last  stages,  when  its  flowers  are  expanding.  When 
plants  have  to  be  kept  back  for  flowering  in  the 
spring,  somewhat  later  than  they  would  come 
naturally,  it  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
keeping  them  dormant  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
autumn  months.  Proceed  with  tying  whenever  time 
for  such  work  can  be  spared,  so  that  it  may  not  interfere 
■with  other  work  further  on  in  the  season  ;  clearing 
every  plant  thoroughly  from  dead  leaves,  so  that  all 
may  have  a  neat,  cleanly  appearance  when  completed, 
and  arranging  the  branches  of  each  plant  as  far  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant, 
always  keeping  enough  young  growing  wood  down  to 
the  base  to  prevent  the  objectionable  appearance 
of  bare,  naked  bottoms,  which  are  intolerable,  no 
matter  how  healthy  and  vigorous  the  plant  may  be  in 
its  upper  branches.  Heaths. — Any  plants  that  were 
not  potted  in  the  spring,  and  that  are  now  suffering  for 
want  of  root-room,  may  now  be  shifted,  but  such  plants 
require  more  care  in  watering  through  the  winter. 
Be  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  often,  otherwise  the 
new  soil  may  become  too  wet,  which  would  prevent 
the  roots  (which  at  this  season  do  not  make  so  much 
progress  as  in  the  spring)  from  taking  kindly  to  it. 
Tlants  as  above  indicated  that  are  potted  now  will 
flower  much  stronger  in  the  coming  season  than  if  the 
potting  were  deferred  until  the  spring.  T.  Barnes, 
Southgate. 

Plant  Stove. — The  stock  of  stove  plants  previously 
prepared  for  winter  flowering  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm  light  part  of  the  stove.  Young  plants  of 
Begonias  may  still  be  shifted,  and  many  of  the  bulbous 
varieties  may  be  started  into  growth.  The  different 
varieties  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  are  very  useful  during 
the  winter  season,  and  if  well  set  with  blooms  may  be 
placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  to  expand  their 
flowers.  Another  useful  plant  is  the  old  Calla  or  Rich- 
ardia  a-lhiopica,  which  when  in  flower  forms  an  elegant 
vase  plant  ;  a  few  of  these  should  be  introduced  into 
heat  at  intervals.  Another  useful  winter  plant  is  the 
Phajus  grandifolius  and  Cypripedium  msignis,  the 
latter  lasting  in  flower  for  months.  If  soils  of  various 
kinds  have  not  been  collected,  let  no  time  be  lost  in 
getting  them  well  together  under  cover ;  the  next 
two  months  is  a  capital  time  for  cutting  and  stack- 
ing turf,  which  should  not  be  put  together  in  a  wet 
state.  Let  all  dirty  pots  be  washed,  and  the  surface 
soil  loosened  and  examined  carefully  ;  should  any  of 
the  soil  present  a  green  or  sodden  appearance  it  is  an 
evident  sign  that  water  has  been  too  liberally  used^ir 
that  the  drainage  is  insufficient— if  the  latter  it  should 
be  immediately  examined  and  rectified,  as  considerable 
damage  is  soon  done  at  this  season  when  the  soil  gets 
into  an  unhealthy  state.  Fires  will  now  be  required 
daily,  but  a  high  night  temperature  should  be  avoided  : 
admit  as  much  air  during  the  day  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  but  avoid  cold  currents  of  air  or  cutting  winds. 
Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  Sfc. 
Rose  Garden. — The  following  notes,  made  on  some 
of  the  new  Tea  Roses  as  grown  in  pots  under  glass  in 
a  cold  house,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers  : — Madame  Denis. — Flower  and  wood  too  like 
Madame  Maurin  ;  no  improvement.  Perle  de  Lyon. — 
Splendid  flower,  colour  deep  yellow ;  large  and  well 
cropped ;  wood  strong  but  short  jointed ;  A  1. 
Madame  F.  Jamin. — Small,  colour  fine  orange-yellow, 
first-rate  for  buttonhole  work.  Anna  Ollivier. — One 
of  the  best  medium  to  large,  long  pointed  bud,  petal 
dark  rose  at  base,  shading  off  to  white  at  edge ;  a  fine 
novelty.  Amazonne.  — Long  pointed  bud,  large,  opens 
well ;  light  yellow,  deeper  in  centre  ;  a  fine  new  Rose. 
Madame  Chaveret. — Medium  in  size,  outside  of  petals 
creamy  white,  inside  creamy  yellow,  crumpled  and 
papery;  no  good.  Madame  C.  Kuster. — Petals  white 
outside,  centre  petals  light  bright  yellow,  fair  size,  full, 
promising;  a  continuous  bloomer.  Marcelin  Rhoda. — 
Very  like  the  last,  only  smaller,  possibly  a  good  button- 
hole Rose.  Belle  Fleur  dAnjou. — Bud  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  both  President  and  Rubens  ;  promising. 
M.  Bennett. — Small,  colour  of  early  blooms  pink, 
suffused  with  bright  yellow ;  very  pretty  and  distinct, 
but  not  large  enough  ;  first-rate  for  buttonholes  ;  the 
later  blooms  came  clear  bright  yellow — in  fact,  this 
Rose  varies  in  colour  in  the  same  way  as  De  Christophle. 
V.  Je  Chamounix.— Rather  like  the  last  but  larger, 
and  having  none  of  the  yellow  tint,  the  yellow  being 
of  a  very  strong  greenish  hue  ;  fine  for  buttonholes. 
Madame  de  Tutle. — Rather  small  and  has  very  few 
petals  ;  colour  orange-buff  strongly  suffused  with  pink 
when  just  opening ;  very  pretty,  very  distinct  in 
colour.  Madame  Armand. — Long  pointed  bud,  out- 
side petals  creamy  yellow,  inside  bright  yellow  ;  some- 
thing like  Amazon,  but  more  like  Niphetos  in  shape  ; 
n  short  it  may  be  described  as  a  yellow   Niphetos. 


Madame  Camille.-Lo.tge  creamy  white  ;  inner  petals 
faint  blush,  about  midway  in  shape  and  colour  be- 
tween Rubens  and  Alba  rosea.  I  find  also  the  follow- 
ing note  as  to  H.P.  Madame  II.  Jamain,  as  grown  in 
a  pot  : — Very  fine  indeed,  not  snow-white,  but  fairly 
white  when  fully  out  ;  large  and  very  full,  and  stands 
a  very  long  time  ;  resembles  Comte  de  Nanteuil  in 
build.  I  am  bound  to  add  I  did  not  find  it  come  up 
to  this  description  out-of-doors,  though  I  had  some 
fine  blooms  on  the  Manetti  stock.  R.  />'.  /'. 

The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden.— A  very 
favourable  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather  set  in 
soon  after  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  the  flower 
garden,  notwithstanding  occasional  and  considerable 
depressions  of  temperature,  still  continues  gay,  any 
paucity  of  bloom  being  amply  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased brilliancy  of  foliage.  The  season  being  now 
so  far  advanced,  a  killing  frost  may,  however,  any 
night  prove  fatal  to  its  beauty  for  the  present  season, 
and  as  a  reluctance  may  naturally  be  felt  to  disturb 
in  any  degree  the  arrangement  of  the  garden  while 
its  beauty  remains  but  little  impaired,  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  in  readiness  some  protecting  material, 
such  as  light  bast  mats  or  pieces  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  with 
which  to  cover  scarce  or  tender  plants,  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  preserve.  And  this  also  necessitates  a 
little  watchfulness  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  which 
generally  (but  not  always)  gives  some  indications  pre- 
ceding a  probably  injurious  depression  of  temperature. 
As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  plants  cannot  longer 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  flower-beds,  consis- 
tently with  their  safety,  they  should  be  carefully  taken 
up  and  at  once  potted  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  this  should  be  done  before  they  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  frost  ;  and  they  should  then  be 
placed  in  some  glass  structure  where  they  can  have  the 
necessary  protection  they  may  require  ;  moreover,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  more  tender  species,  a  little 
warmth  may  be  found  necessary  to  start  them  into  a 
moderate  growth.  The  various  kinds  of  variegated 
and  tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums  should  be  carefully 
lifted,  pruned  back,  and  potted  into  pots  some- 
what small  for  the  size  of  the  plants,  using  a 
light  and  moderately  rich  soil.  Young  plants 
which  have  only  been  bedded  out  during  one 
season  will  be  found  to  make  the  best  stock  for 
bedding-out  next  season,  and  older  plants,  although 
not  so.well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  may  nevertheless 
be  used  if  the  variety  is  scarce  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
cutting  back  of  the  plants  may  be  delayed  until  spring, 
when  the  parts  cut  off  can  be  formed  into  cuttings. 
If  it  be  desired  to  preserve  old  plants  of  any 
of  the  various  green-leaved  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
to  save  space  they  may  be  wintered  in  shallow  boxes 
or  pans,  and  planted  both  together  in  moderately  dry 
soil.  The  same  may  be  done  with  bedding  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  other  plants.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
necessary  to  do  this  with  the  Calceolaria,  as  the  present 
is  the  best  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  these  plants  ;  and 
which,  when  rooted,  are  to  be  preferred  to  old  plants. 
Cuttings  of  Santolina  incana,  a  most  useful  plant 
for  edgings,  &c,  may  now  be  struck  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  or  under  hand-glasses ;  but  a  better  way  is  to 
have  a  few  plants  established  in  pots,  which,  if  placed 
in  heat  during  the  spring,  will  afford  abundance  of 
cuttings,  which  at  that  season  root  very  freely. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flower  garden  for  the 
winter  and  spring  months  should  now  be  decided 
upon,  and  everything  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  in  readiness  for  replanting  the  beds  as  soon  as 
their  present  occupants  have  been  removed.  It  is 
necessary  that  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs 
intended  for  this  purpose  should  be  planted  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  ;  as  should  also  the  various 
species  of  spring- flowering  herbaceous  plants  used  as 
spring  bedders,  such  as  the  Aubrielia  Campbellii,  pur- 
purea and  grceca,  Alyssum  saxattle,  Arabis  alpina, 
lucida,  prcecox,  and  purpurea;  Bellis  perennis,  or 
double  Daisies,  of  various  sorts  ;  Geniiana  acaulis, 
Hepaticas  of  sorts,  Iberis  corrafolia  and  semper- 
virens  ;  early-flowering  varieties  of  the  Iris ;  Myo- 
sotis  azorica,  dissiliflora,  &c.  ;  spring-flowering 
Phloxes  of  various  sorts,  Polyanthus,  and  double 
and  single  Primroses,  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Sem- 
pervivums,  Silenes,  Tussilago  Farfara  variegata,  Ve- 
ronica alpina,  incana,  &c.  ;  Vincas,  Viola  cornuta, 
cornuta  alba,  lutea.  Mauve  Queen,  Perfection,  &c.  ;  also 
double  and  single  Violets,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
bedding  Pansier,  and  double  and  single  Wallflowers,  &c. 

Beds  which  may  have  been  planted  in  the 
"carpet  style"  may,  after  some  slight  alterations,  be 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  ;  and  will  only  require  the  substitution  of  some 
suitable  hardy  species  of  plants  for  such  tender 
kinds  as  the  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Alternanthera,  &c.  ; 
while  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  golden-margined 
Thyme,  and  sundry  species  of  the  Saxifraga,  Sedum,  Sent- 
pervivum,  &c.,  being  perfectly  hardy,  mayremain  undis- 
turbed. The  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  plant  for  this  style  of  embellishment,  being  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  forming  divisional  and 
marginal  lines,  &c,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
resist  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  and  should  con- 
sequently be  planted  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and 
have  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame  during  the 
winter  ;  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  kept  some- 
what dry,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  damp  than 


from  cold  ;  while  its  place  in  the  carpet  design 
can  be  occupied  by  some  of  the  many  hardy 
species  of  Sempervivum  or  Saxifraga.  Most  sorts 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  already  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  may  now,  if  necessary,  be  trans- 
planted and  increased  by  division,  should  this 
be  desired.  This  operation  is  generally  deferred  until 
spring,  but  when  it  can  be  accomplished  at  the  present 
season  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  plants,  as  it 
allows  their  roots  to  get  well  established  in  the  soil 
before  very  severe  weather  sets  in.  Remove  decayed 
leaves  and  fronds  from  the  hardy  fernery  and  rock 
garden,  and  continue  to  attend  to  the  usual  routine 
operations,  such  as  mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  &c. 
The  former  operation  will  be  less  frequently  required 
as  the  season  advances,  while  the  falling  leaves  will 
render  the  constant  use  of  the  broom  necessary,  P. 
Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — The  fruits  which  start  and  attain  perfection 
during  the  most  favourable  portion  of  the  year  do  so 
admirably  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  but  to 
obtain  them  in  a  similar  condition  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of 
June,  when  the  external  influences  are  most  unfavour- 
able, much  care  and  constant  attention  is  required. 
For  this  purpose  arrangements  should  now  be  made  so 
as  to  have  the  fruiting  plants  together  (excepting  those 
with  fruit  which  is  near  maturity).  These  plants 
should  be  brought  near  the  glass,  in  a  light  and  well 
ventilated  structure,  with  the  means  at  command  to 
produce  in  the  house  an  atmospheric  condition  suitable 
to  the  natural  requirements  of  plants  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  heat  at  the  roots  should  be  maintained 
with  regularity  at  from  80°  to  90°,  the  night  temperature 
at  65°  to  70°  ;  if  cold  stormy  weather  prevails  allow 
it  to  fall  a  few  degrees  lower.  The  temperature  in 
the  daytime  should  range  from  70°  to  80°,  with  an 
advance  of  5°  when  sunny  ;  ventilate  at  80°,  and  at 
this  season  close  the  house  at  about  850.  Keep  the 
house  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  by  sprinkling 
the  pathways,  &c,  but  avoid  syringing  the  plants. 
Attend  regularly  to  watering,  and  when  necessary  give 
a  liberal  supply  of  weak  guano-water,  at 'the  same  tem- 
perature as  advised  for  the  roots.  The  treatment  of 
successional  and  other  stock  should  be  continued  as 
before  advised.  Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens.  

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  fine  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  has  been  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  maturation  of  root  crops 
generally,  and  advantage  should  now  be  taken  on  fine 
days  to  lift  roots  of  Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera, 
&c.  After  lifting  trim  and  place  them  thinly  in  a  dry 
open  shed  or  other  convenient  place,  to  dry  for  a  few 
days,  previous  to  storing  up.  This  is  best  effected  by 
stacking  in  narrow  stacks  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  the 
heads  outwards,  and  finishing  off  with  a  good  layer  of 
sand  or  moderately  dry  earth.  As  the  uppermost  roots 
are  removed  this  settles  down  on  the  remainder,  and 
keeps  the  roots  sufficiently  moist  below.  A  dry  cellar 
or  root  house,  if  at  command,  is  the  best  place  for 
storing.  In  wet  weather  Onions,  Potatos,  &c,  may 
be  sorted  up.  Late  crops  of  Cauliflmoers  now  coming 
into  use  should  be  daily  attended  to  by  turning  down  a 
leaf  or  two  over  the  more  forward  heads  ;  this  prevents 
discoloration  from  heavy  rains  or  frosts,  which  may 
now  be  expected.  The  early  crops  of  Celery  should 
now  have  a  final  earthing  up  if  not  already  done,  and 
the  later  crops  may  be  earthed  up  as  fast  as  growth  will 
admit.  Endive  in  the  open  grounds  should  now  have 
some  protection,  as  strawed  flakes,  spare  lights,  or  other 
suitable  covering  provided  so  as  to  put  on  readily 
on  the  appearance  of  frost.  Those  in  pits  or 
frames  will  require  all  the  air  possible  in  open 
weather.  Complete  as  soon  as  possible  all  plant- 
ing of  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  &c,  in  the  open  ground. 
Prick  out  Cauliflowers  from  the  seed-bed  in  pits  or 
frames  for  spring  planting.  Where  a  warmer  border 
is  to  be  had,  a  portion  may  be  pricked  out  also. 
These  in  a  mild  winter  frequently  prove  the  best  plants. 
Tomatos  not  yet  ripe  should  now  be  cut  in  clusters, 
with  a  portion  of  the  stalk  adhering,  and  hung  in  a 
dry  house  or  room  for  later  use.  With  a  little  atten- 
tion, these  will  continue  good  for  several  weeks. 
W.  Cox,  Madres field  Court. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Arundo  conspicua  :  C.  W.  D.  The  leaf  appears  to  be 
correctly  named.  The  Pampas-grass  has  one  very  pro- 
minent midrib  on  the  under  surface,  while  the  Arundo 
has  several.  The  former  is  also  more  glaucous  than 
the  latter. 

Book  on  Dahlia  Cultivation  :  H.  U.  The  Culture 
of  Plants  and  Flowers,  by  George  Glenny  (Houlston 
&  Wright  Paternoster  Row),  contains  an  exhaustive 
article  on  the  Dahlia.  A  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Dahlia  was,  we  believe,  once  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  Slough  ;  but  it  is  now  out  of  print, 
and  very  scarce. 

Continental  Fruit  Tree  Growers  :  Pyrus.  You 
probably  mean  M.M.  Ballet  Freres,  of  Troyes,  in 
France. 
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Cork  Tkees  i  A  Constant  Reader.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Sydney  ATews,  that  "  the  tree  lives  the 
longer  by  frequent  stripping ;  because  the  cork  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  a  fungous  substance,"  is 
nonsense,  the  so-called  fungous  substance  being  dead 
outer  bark.  To  strip  the  bark  of  your  40-year-old  trees, 
in  Sussex,  would  probably  cripple  them,  and  our 
advice  is  "Let  them  alone." 

Fungus  :  W.  Marshall.  The  black  substance  on  the 
face  of  one  of  the  great  fen  sluices  is  a  Collema,  probably 
Collema  pulposum,  but,  without  fruit,  it  is  difficult  to 
indicate  the  species  correctly.  M.  j.  B.~G.,  Bath. 
Agaricus  radicatus,  common  about  stumps. — G.  H.  S. 
Clavaria  argillacea,  Fr. 

Late  Pears  :  G.  C.  We  would  recommend  Beurre 
Diel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Mane  Louise,  and  Marechal 
de  la  Cour  ;  Easter  Beurre,  we  fear,  would  not  answer. 
Have  them  all  on  Quinces,  excepting  Marie  Louise, 
which  does  not  do  well  on  that  stock,  except  when 
double  worked  on  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  The  distance 
apart  should  be  about  equal  to  the  intended  height  of 
the  trees. 

Muscat  Grapes  :  York sh /reman.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  your  Muscat  berries  going  off  in 
such  a  manner.  Do  you  give  them  heat  or  air  enough, 
or  a  sufficiency  of  root  moisture?  Your  practice  on  any 
one  of  these  points  may  be  wrong  fot  what  we  can  tell. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  We  can  only  undertake  to  name 
six  at  one  time.  J.  M.  Your  Pear  is  Franc  Real 
d'Ete\— G.  G.  Apples:  1,  Manx  Codlin ;  2,  Cellini. 
Pears  :  2,  Beurre  Diel  ;  3,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  4, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.—  E.  W.  R.  Apples  :  2,  French 
Crab  ;  3,  5,  6,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  4,  Beauty  of 
Kent  ;  7,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  8,  King  of  the  Pippins; 
9.  Ribston  Pippin.  Pears:  15,  Chaumontelle  ;  13, 
Passe  Colmar  ;  16,  Autumn  Bergamot  ;  18,  19,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont ;  20,  Beurre  Diel  ;  14,  Marie  Louise. — 
Clibo.  Apples  :  1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ; 
4,  Golden  Noble ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  6,  Cellini ;  9, 
bturmer  Pippin  ;  10,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  8,  Here- 
fordshire Pearmain;  13,  Golden  Harvey. —  VVm.  Taylor. 
Peach  :  Salway.  Pears  :  1,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  ; 
4,  Hacon's  Incomparable ;  5,  Gansel's  Bergamot  ;  6, 
Winter  Crassane,  Apples:  1,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  2,  Red 
Autumn  Calville  ;  4,  14,  Hawthornden  ;  11,  Golden 
Reinette ;  12,  Broad-eyed  Pippin  ;  16,  Mere  de 
Menage ;  17,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  19,  Autumn  Pear- 
main  ;  5,  Holland  Pippin.  —F.  R.  Your  Apple  we  do 
not  recognise.— Col.  Tottenham.  Apple  :  Dutch  Full- 
wood  ;  in  the  same  box  was  a  portion  of  some  species 
of  Acanthus,  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  give  without 
seeing  the  leaf.—  No  Name.  1,  Gymnogramma  calo- 
melanos  ;  2,  Adiantum  setulosum  ;  3,  Adiantum  hispi- 
dulum  ;  4,  Adiantum,  imperfect ;  5,  Selaginella  cordata  ; 
6,  Doodya  caudata. — E.  Gosden.  Lithospermum  fruti- 
cosum. 

Names  of  Plants:  J.  Smith,  Newry.  We  believe  1  is 
Phytolacca  icosandra,  and  2,  P.  decandra,  but  the 
specimens  are  imperfect. —  W.   W.  Agrostis  nebulosa. 

Peach  House:  H.  L.t  Stamford  Hill.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  plan  you  mention.  Do  not  take 
the  lights  off  now,  but  watch  the  trees  carefully  as  to 
their  requirements  of  water. 

Pyrus  japonica  :  M.  E.  V.  The  fruit  of  this   plant  is 

certainly  not  fit  to  eat. 
Tree    Styptic  :    Sans   Souci  asks  what    is    the  best 
styptic  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  a  wound  caused  by 
removing  a  large  limb  of  an  Evergreen  Oak  in  order  to 
prevent  decay. 


Catalogues  Received  :  James  Bromwich  &  Co.  (8, 
Victoria  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  South  Belgravia), 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Seeds,  and  Garden  Requisites.— Louis  Van  Houtte 
(Ghent),  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  &c— J.  W.  Ottolander  &  Son 
(Boskoop,  Holland),  Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock.— 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  <r5,  John  Street,  N.Y.),  Prelimi- 
nary Trade  Price  List  of  California  and  other  American 
Tree  Seeds.— J.  R.  Pearson  (Chilwell,  Notts),  List  of 
Bedding  Pelargoniums  for  the  Spring  of  1874. 

Communications  Received.— A.    F.  —  A.  — T    F  —  E     B 

W.  P.— Muscat.— H.  K.— R.  D.— J.  S.— W.  E.— R.  H*  D — 

y\,R\  F— E'  J— P"  G-~W-  C"  T--J*  W--G.  B.  (thanks). 
J.  M.  (next  week).— J.  D.—Apperley  Court.  — W.  H.— James 
Menzics  (many  thank-,).— T.  Clark  (apply  to  Mr.  Hardwicke 
Piccadilly,  W.).— A.  F.— J.  A.— W.  B. 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.    s.  d.  1 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .    7  o —   . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  i  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  1  o —  2  o 
French    Beans,    per 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2to  o  4 

Horse  Radish, p. bun.  3  o—  5  o 

Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  2 —  o  4 

Lettuces,  per  score. .   r  o—  2  o 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 

Onions,  per  bunch  . .    . .  —  06 

o  4—  o  6 

a  2 —  o  4 

..—06 

36-.. 


bushel 


Parsley,  p.  bunch 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip,do. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 


7  ol 


1  o—  2  o 
o  4 —  o  6 


Potatos— Early  Shaws,  So*,  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s. 
to  140s.  do.:  Early  Regents,  iocs,  to  120J.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120$.  to  140J'.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o 
Dahlias,  per  doz.  ..  o  2 —  o  4 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  -3  o — ■  6  o 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


Asters,  per  doz. 
Begonias  p. do 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 
Chrysantheijuuiis.do.  4  o- 
Dracaena  termi- 
nally do. 
,,     viridis . .     do. 
Double  Pelar- 

do. 


..—06 
1  6 —  3  o 

Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  oto  5  o 
6  o — 12  o 
g  o — 18  o 
13  o 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pclargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3to  o  6 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.   1  6 —  4  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  o  4 —  o  9 
Stephanotis,    per    12 

sprays        . .         . .       o—  6  o 


2  o — 30  o 
2  o — 24  o 


goniums 
Fuchsia 


do. 


4  o —  8  o 
4  o — 12  o 


s.  a  s.  d. 

Heaths,       111       va- 
riety .  .p.  doz.12  o- 

Mignonette  ..  doz.     3  o- 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Petunias        . .     do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solatium     capsicas- 
trum  ..     do. 


3  o- 

3  o- 


30  o 

5  o 
9  o 

6  o 

5  ° 


9  o — 18  o 


B. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

It 


CATALOGUE    for  the   present    season    is  now  ready, 
contains  descriptions  of  all   the    Best    New   and    Choice    Plants 
ltivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


A  Safe  Investment. 

MY  WALNUT   TREES   will  produce   a  rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  5  to  6  feet  high,  30s. 
per  100.     For  cash  only. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


Bushey  Park,  nearer  Home.    Now  or  Never. 
TjMNE    HORSE    CHESTNUT   TREES,  5   feet  high 

X     and  upwards,  20*.   per  100;  6  feet  and  upwards,  301.     For  cash 
only. WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex, 


A  Strike  in  Iron. 
►  LANT  OAK  TREES  again,  about  5  feet  high  ; 

per  100.      For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES  and  PEARS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road.Ch  eltenham. 


DAISIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4;.  per 
100 ;  Acubafolia,  and  others,  Ss.  per  100.  AD  the  best  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  41.  per  100;  204  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts  package  free,  10s.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 


STOCKS 

C.  BROOKS,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  Sec  ,  Stoke,   Ipswich. 


WANTED,   on  lease,  about   5000   Feet  of  GLASS- 
HOUSES, and  about  3  or  4  Acres  ol  good  LAND.— G.  P.  D  , 
E.  Marlborough.  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Stnrtford: 


WANTED,  on  long  Lease,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  DWELLING-HOUSE,  with  a  Jew  Greenhouses, 
and  One  or  Two  Acres  of  Land  attached. 

Apply,    stating    full   particulars,   to    JOHN    COWAN    AND    CO., 
Dromore,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry. 

QEED  BUSINESS,  in  a  small  town,  within  25  miles  of 

k-7  London,  to  be  SOLD,  on  most  advantageous  terms.  Particular-, 
of  Messrs  HENRY  CLARKE  and  SUNS,  39,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.     

I-^T„,  m  To  Market  Gardeners! 

?IGHT     ACRES     of   ARABLE    LAND    to    LET, 
-*      suitable    for     Gardening,  close    to    Railway    Station,    Bishop 
nth  or  without  Two  Cottages. 
D.    NEWTON,  Engineer,   Bishop  Stonford. 

Enfield  and  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK   FARM. 

T°  EE  LET,  on  a  yearly  Tenancy,  from  September  20 

X  next,  BUSH  HILLPARK  FARM,  comprising  about  317  Acres, 
with  harm  Homestead  and  Buildings  thereon. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  CLUTTON,  q,  Whitehall 
Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 

rflO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  immediate  possession 

r  u  axIlu?  NURSERY.  within  12  Miles  of  London,  well  adapted 
lor  the  Market  1  rade,  comprising  %  Acre  of  Land,  3500  feet  ol  very 
convenient  Glass  (heated  with  hot  water  and  fitted  with  thriving 
Market  Stock),  Potting  Shed,  Stable,  &a;  comfortable  Six-roomed 
Cottage  attached.  Rent,  £30  per  annum.  Price  for  the  whole, 
including  the  valuable  Lease  of  21  years,  ,£200. 
~     .  Be:  ' 


S.  B.,  Post  Oftic 


Bexley  Heath,  S.  E. 


Widcombe   Old  Nursery,  Bath. 
rPO  BE   LET,  with  immediate  possession,  the  above 

-L  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS,  together  with  the  con- 
venient Eleven-roomed  Dwelling-house,  Shop,  Greenhouse,  and  other 
Oihces  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  Trade  :  also  about  nit  Acres  of 
'    "Mcli  is  well   stocked.     Incoming 


excellent   GARDEN  GROUND, 
by  valuation.     Rent  moderate. 

'--  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Agents,  Messrs.  POCOCK  and 
Auctioneers,  &c,   Union  Street,  Bath. 


Si  IN. 


To  Jam  Manufacturers,  Market  Gardeners 

and  OTHERS. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  are  clearing  one  of  their 
home  Nurseries  for  Building,  and  have  to  offer  10,000  2-yr. 
old  GOOSEBERRIES,  mixtures,  mostly  Crown  Bobs  and  Cock- 
spurs;  6000  or  8000  quartered  bushy  Large  Fruited  BLACK  and 
RED  CURRANTS,  several  thousand  of  the  true  FASTOLF  RASP- 
BERRIES. Prices,  moderate,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


Wand  J.  BROWN,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Stamford, 
•  have  for  disposal : — 

100  bushels  GREEN  GLOBE  TURNIP,  at  15s.  6d,  per  bushel, 
icoo  ENGLISH  YEWS,  1  to  2  feet,  at  15s.  per  100. 
2000     ,,     ,,     o  to  12  inches,  at  6s.  per  100,  well-rooted,  good  plants 
WANTED,  2-yr.  transplanted  QUICK,  and  strong  CHRfSTMAS 
ROSES. 

Special  Offers  made  for  DOUBLE  GERANIUM   JEWEL. 


DODGER.   MCCLELLAND  AND   CO.  have  to  offer 

-Lv    large  quantities  of  the  following  (samples  and  prices  on  appli- 
cation):— i-yr.  and  2-yr.  Seedling  THORNS. 

I-yr.  Seedling  SCOTCH,  true  native. 

t-yr.        „         LARCH,  from  home-saved  Seed. 

i-yr.         ,,  SPRUCE. 

MANETTI  STOCKS. 

64.  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


MARRIED.— On  the  oth  inst,  at  Christ  Church 
Roupell  Park,  Streatham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Raven' 
Nathl.  N.  Sherwood,  of  Eton  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill,  to  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  VV.  Hurst 
Esq.,  of  6,  Ueadenhall  Street,  and  Highbury  Place. 


Markets. 


COGENT  GARDEN.— Oct.  10. 
The  market  remains  without  much  alteration.  The 
supply  continues  heavy,  and  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  moving  goods  of  inferior  value.  The  bulk  of  ordinary 
Apples  are  selling  wholesale  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  first-class  Pears 
are  in  the  market,  both  English  and  foreign,  selling  com- 
paratively low.  Some  good  new  Lemons  are  now  to 
hand,  which  has  eased  the  demand  considerably.  The 
bbght  in  Potatos  is  rapidly  spreading,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, sound  samples  are  worth  more  money. 
Fruit. 


Apples,  p.  j-  sieve  . . 
Apricots,  p.  do2.,  .. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  , 
Figs,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  p.  buih. 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


s.d.   s.d. 

1  oto  1  6    Meltons,  each  , 

..  —  ..  Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.  . 
..  —  ..  j  Oranges,  p.  ioo 
o  6 —  1  6  .  Peaches,  p.  doz.  . 
. .  —  . .  I  Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
x  o—  5  o  I  Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 
[2  o — 16  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

.    2  oto  6  a 

l  O—   I  6 

8  0—24  o 

4    O^ 12    O 

3  o—  6  o 

SO  O—    .  . 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising   Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
Sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 

Oenilcmen  who  inlcnd  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
selectjor  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TOUMAN. 


TO 
fr 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Chance  ok  Truck 

Sto  all  Pakts. 
COTCH     FIR,  1 J  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  1J4  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1  %  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3to6feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Roses,  Camellias,  Gladioli,  from  Paris, 
r  EVEQUE  and  SON,   Nurserymen,    26,    Rue  ilu 

-*-*  Lifgal,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  have  this  year  an  enormous 
lot  of  splendid  and  clean  Standards,  half  Standards,  Dwarfs,  and  on 
their  own  roots;  strong  plants,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Tea 
sorts  can  be  sent  by  the  thousand. 

CAMELLIAS,  perfect  in  form  and  bud,  from  31.  to  ioj.  ;  also 
splendid  pyramids,  covered  with  buds,  from  151.  to  30$.  each. 

GLADIOLI,  by  name,  are  grown  by  the  thousand  :  the  bulbs  are 

very  good,  and  prices  moderate.    Seedlings,  strong  bulbs,  £3  per  1000. 

LISTS  on  application. 


("1ABBAGE     PLANTS— Good    strong    autumn-sown, 

V^  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  :— Enfield  Market, 
tarly  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  3*.  per  1000;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  21.  6V.  per  1000.     Reference  or   Post  Office  Order 


accompany  wwdrafim unknown  1 


AND  SON,  Wone: 


s,  Guildford. 


P/-sr,    c- .  T  To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 
OR    SALE,     very    fine     SEAKAI.E    ROOTS,    gs, 
per  too,  £4 1  per  1000;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    RQSES  ; 
lsW&&ft?S££S,  C^PE   BROCCOLI  SEED,    saved  t873 

oviLry  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting.     Terms,  cash   on 

Will    All. AWAY.  EarPg  Court  Farm.  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


rPO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  well-established  and  pro- 

J-  fitable  SEED  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
ot  a  leading  provincial  town  (containing  about  200,000  inhabitants). 
I  resent  Proprietor  retiring  in  consequence  ol  old  age  Shop  and 
r£misls  are  °'  first-rate  character,  and  held  on  a  desirable  Lease. 
The  Business  may  be  easily  extended,  and  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  an  active  and  judicious  person  possessing  a  moderate  capital 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Trade.     Reference  to 

NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Barbican,  London,  E. 

BE    LET,  with    immediate    possession,  5    miles 

from  Norwich,  and  within  1%  miles  of  Stations  on  two  different 

Railways,  a  superior,  pretty,  and  healthy  RESIDENCE,  situate  at 
bast  Carlton,  called  EAST  CARLTON  LODGE,  comprising  good 
Inning  and  Drawing  Rooms,  and  a  small  Sitting-room  or  Study, 
Nine  Bedrooms  and  Dressing  rooms,  with  usual  offices,  including 
Pullers  Pantry  and  Bedroom,  Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds 
[about  1  Acres),  Cottage  for  Coachman,  Stabling  for  four  Horses,  and 
Two  Coach-houses,  and  4%  Acres  ot  Pasture  Land.  Rent  £130,  land- 
lord paying  all  rates  and  taxes.  A  pack  of  Harriers  is  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Inquire  of 
EDWARD  FREESTONE,  Esq.,  Little  Orford  Street.  Norwich. 

Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners^- 
rpO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

X  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newinglon,  London 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  leet  of 
Gl«as,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds.  &c  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps. 
the  linest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  ior 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street.  City,  E.C. 

Royal  Dramatic  College 

(WOKING  STATION,  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY). 

W  ABRAHAM  And  JSON,  of  the  Goldworth 
•  Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey,  are  instructed  by  the  Council 
of  the  above  Institution  to  SELL  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  In 
large  or  small  quantities,  about  FIVE  HUNDRED  RHODODEN- 
DRONS (Hybrid),  most  of  them  very  handsome  Specimens,  from  4  to 
5  feet,  and  as  much  through;  some  KALMIA  I  VIlPOLlA, 
AZALEAS,  &c,  all  with  good  balls  of  earth.  Alterations  in  the 
Grounds  being  contemplated,  these  will  be  surplus  plants. 

All  communications  for  prices  or  other  particulars,  addressed  to  the 
Nurs-'ry,  will  have  prompt  attention.  The  plants  can  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  Custodian  of  the  College. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

The  Nurseries,  Hertford.  Herts. 

MESSRS.  JACKSON  and  SON  beg  to  slutt  thai  the 
above  SALE  will  take  place  on  OCTOBER  15  and 
16,  and  NOT  October  22  and  23.  as  stated  in  last  week's 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


HSeed  Potatos. 
A|Ni?tF;c?£ARPE'S  Wholesale    Special    Priced 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  i.  now  ready.  a,»d  may  be  had 

bSthPteV.°h',„d   r""'""  *» .■>"•  h"<   K«lv  and   La,™,",;',. 

Dotn     l.nglnh    and    American       The   nua  itv  ic   .>;,n..,    ,„j    .11    ,k 

*»»*  have  been  carefully  .elected  ftdBS Rl ?££&*'  *"*  *"  "* 

Sf-H  Growing   BptftblUhment,  Wisbech. 


The  Nurseries,  Hertford,  Herts. 

TO  NOHLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN, 
and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS'.  JACKSON  and  SON  are  instmcted  by 
Messrs.  E,  P.  Francis  8c  Co,  to  SELL,  on  the  Premise*.  North 
Road,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  TH1  RSDAY,  October  15  and  16,  at 
13  o'CIock  each  day  punctually,  SEVERAL  ACRES  ot  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK,  the  ground  being  required  for  other  purposes, 
consisting  of  10.000  Spruce  Firs,  as.000  Larch,  20,000  Hornbeam. 
10,000  Laurels,  20,000  Hazel.  12,000  Evergreen  Privet,  Spanish  ana 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Beech,  Birch,  Oaks,  etc.;  also  fine  Cupressus 
Lawsoniaua,  Wellington!. i-*,  Irish  and  Common  Yews,  American  and 
Siberian  Arbor-vitas,  &c,  the  whole  being  well  grown  and  in  a 
hue  state  for  removal. 

On  view  two  days  previous,  Catalogues  on  the  Premises;  of  Mr. 
JACKSON,  Auctioneer  and  Appraiser,  Hitchin,   Baldork,  and    Roy- 

1 and  of  Messrs.    JACKSON  and  SON,  Land  Agents,  Hertford, 

Ware,  and  Bishop  Stortford. 

The  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeoviir Somerset. 

EXTENSIVE  and  [MPORTANT  SA1  E  ol  CHOICE  NURSERY 
STOCK,  conslstingo.  OrnamenlaJ  Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

h'ruil   and    Forest    Trees,   Stove   nnd   Greenhouse    Plaj 

Vines,  Chrysanthemums  and   Winter  Blooming  Plants,  Tea  and 

other  Roses,  &c. 

aSRS.    PALMER    will    SELL    by    AUCTION. 

without  reserve,  on  the  Prcmisei,  at  the  Preston  Road  Nur- 
series, Yeovil,  on  TUESDAY  and  WKDN  ESDAY,  October  at  and  32, 
commencing  each  day  at  u  o'CIock  precisely,  the  above  Stock,  by 
order  of  Mr   Thomas  Sampson. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale  by  Catalogues,  which  may 
bn  obtained  at  thf  pUrr  ol  Sale,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  Martock  and 
Yeovil. 


AT  ESS 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  to  be  conducted  by  PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS:— 
OCTOBER   20,   31,    22,    and    23.— THE    LOUGHTON     BRANCH 

NURSERY,  Loufrhton,  Essex,  bv  order  of  Mr.  W.  Paul. 
OCTOBER   20,   at,   32,  and  23—  THE  WONERSH  NURSERIES, 

near  Guildford,  by  older  of  Messrs.  Vigo  &  Son. 
OCTOBER  34  and  25. —ARBORETUM  GROUNDS,  Leamington, by 

order  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co. 
OCTOBER  37  and  28.— EXOTIC  NURSERY,  Tooling,  by  order  of 

Mi-    R.  Parker. 
OCTOBER  29  and  30.— THE  NURSERY.  Hornscy,  N.,  by  order  of 

Mi    M    Cleall. 
OCTOBER  29,  30,  31,  and  NOVEMBER   1.— THE   NURSERIES, 

Strcatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  Clarke. 
NOVEMBER  3,  4,  and  5.— GROOM  BRIDGE  NURSERIES,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  Hollanby. 
NOVEMBER  3  and  4  —THE  RECTORY  NURSERY,   East   Dul- 

wich,  bv  order  of  Sir.  I.  Wcller. 
NOVEMBER  5.— THE  NURSERY,  Putney,  S.W.,  by  order  of  Mr. 

S,  Mahood. 
NOVEMBER  6  and  7.— THE  NURSERIES,  Eltham,  by  order  of 

Mr.  Todman. 
NOVEMBER  10  to  15.-THE  NURSERIES,  Tooting,  S.W.,  by  order 

of  Messrs.  Rolhsson  &  Sons. 
NOVEMBER    17.   18.  and  19.-THE  EILLEBROOK    NURSERY, 

Leytonstone,  E. ,  by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Prothcroe. 
OCTOBER   24   and   25— THE    NURSERIES,    SOUTHGATE,   by 

order  of  Messrs.  Cuthbert. 
Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Catalogues  of  any  of  the  above  Sales 
are  requested  to  furnish  names  and  addresses,  with  stamps  to   defray 
postage,  to  the  Auction  and  Esiate  Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

N.B.—  For  full  particulars  of  the  SALES  see  P.  and  M.'s 
OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FARMS,  FLORIST,  and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or 
SOLD 


Frindsbury,  near  Strood. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
IMPORTANT  to  GENTLEM  EN,  NURSERY.MEN.and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Miss  Beadle  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Nursery,  Frindsbury,  near  Strood,  Kent,  on  MONDAY, 
October  13,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  Valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  a  great  number  of  handsomely  grown 
specimen  Coniftnc  and  Evergreen  Shrubs  ;  also  8000  Commun 
Laurels,  5000  Box  in  variety,  1000  Aucubas,  Sweet  Bays,  Phillyrcas, 
Euonymus.  Privet,  and  numerous  others;  likewise  a  quantity  of 
Standard  Plums  and  Apples,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  Saturday  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises;  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leyton- 
stone, Essex,  E. 


Enfield. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  [.  B.  Butterfield  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  00  the  Premises,  Baker  Street  Nursery,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  on  MONDAY,  October  13,  and  two  following  days,  at 
it  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each  day,  a  very  large  quantity  of  beauti- 
fully grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  1000  specimen  Ever- 
green and  Conifera:  Shrubs,  10,000  fine  Laurels.  2000  bushy  Aucubas, 
aooo  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated  and  Green  Hollies,  1500  Rhododen- 
drons of  sorts,  1500  Chinese  and  American  Arbor-vitae,  and  many 
thousands  of  other  choice  Shrubs  ;  ioco  extra  fine  Limes,  and  numerous 
other  Ornamental  Trees  ;  5000  clean  grown  Fruit  Trees,  1500  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Roses,  of  the  best  varieties,  some  fine  Double  Camellias, 
chiefly  white  varieties. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Sussex.— Maresfield,  near  Uckfield. 

To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  and   OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
it  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  AVoodlands  Nursery,  Marcs- 
field,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  on  TUESDAY,  October  14,  and  two 
following  days,  at  it  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each  day,  a  quantity  of 
unusually  handsome  SPECIMEN  CONIFERS,  comprising  splendid 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  8  to  14  feet,  fine  ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  8  to  20 
feet ;  Cupressus,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Taxodium.Thujopsis,  Thujas,  Piceas  ; 
Abies  and  Pinus  of  sorts;  transplanted  SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  5 
feet,  extra  fine;  also  a  quantity  of  EVERGREEN  PRIVET  and 
THORNS,  &c.  ;  a  very  choice  Collection  of  Ornamental  and  Park 
TREES:  a  beautiful  assortment  of  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  con- 
sisting of  a  quantity  of  common  Laurels,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus, 
Weymouth  Pines,  Portugal  Laurels,  Standard  Gold  and  Silver 
Hollies ;  a  fine  collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  together 
with  a  quantitv  of  CLEMATIS,  IVIES.  1ASMINUMS,  HONEY- 
SUCKLES, BIGNONIAS,  VIRGINIAN  CREEPERS,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  (Sunday  excepted)  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

Reading. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Everest  &  Sons  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Alexandra  Nursery,  London 
Road,  Reading,  Berks,  on  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  16 
and  17,  1873,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  each  day,  a  large  portion 
of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine^ver- 
greens  and  Conifera^,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome  specimens; 
also  a  capital  assortment  of  smaller  Shrubs,  comprising  7000  Spruce 
Firs,  2  to  4  feet ;  3000  Common  Laurels  ;  bushy  English  Yews,  2*4  to 
3  feet;  also  fine  named  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  likewise  a  great 
number  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees. 

May  be  viewed  a  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Higngate,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Higngate  Nurseries,  Highgate,  N., 
on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  October  i7and  t8,  at  11  for  13  o'Ciock 
precisely  each  day,  many  thousands  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
SHRUBS,  all  transplanted  within  two  years,  consisting  of  Laurus- 
tinus, well  set ;  Aucubas,  Sweet  Bays,  Arbutus,  and  the  usual 
assortment;  also  some  handsome  Specimen  CONIFERS  and  EVER- 
GREENS of  perfect  proportions,  adapted  for  immediate  effect; 
Weeping  and  Pictorial  TREES,  choice  Dwarf  ROSES,  m  pois  for 
forcinc;  Hardy  CLIMBING  and  TRAILING  PLANTS,  in  pots  • 
FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES;  also  some  surplus  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  consisting  of  Ericas,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  various  half 
and  quarter  specimen  Hard-wooded  Plants,  some  hundreds  of  the  new 
JAPANESE  PRIMULA,  &c 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  at  the  Finchley  Nurseries,  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 

Wonersn,  near  Guildford. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  thriving   NURSERY   STOCK, 

extending  over  70  Acres. 
TV/1  ESSRS.      PROTHEROE      and      MORRIS     are 

XtX  instructed  by  Messrs.  Virgo  &  Son  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Wonersh  Nurseries,  near 
Guildford.  Surrey,  on  MONDAY,  October  20,  and  three  following 
days, at  11  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each  day,  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
and  well  grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  choice  Evergreens  and  Coniferse,  comprising  2000  Arbor-vitas, 
4000  Laurels,  2000  English  Yews,  1500  Variegated  and  Green  Hollies, 
2000  Pinus  and  Abies,  1500  Thujas  and  Cupressus  of  sorts,  and 
numerous  others;  200,000  clean-grown  Forest  Trees,  including 
19,000  Ash,  100,000  Scotch  Firs,  9000  Larch,  7000  Spruce  Firs,  beauti- 
fully furnished  ;  50,000  Hazel,  &c;  200,000  Quick,  12,000  Ornamental 
Trees,  in  variety  ;  5000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  Standard,  Pyramidal, 
and  Dwarf  Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums ;  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  embracing  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  (except  Sunday)  prior  to  the  Sale 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  tbe  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.B.— Vans  will  be  in  attendance  at  Sbelford  and  Bramley  Stations 
to  convey  Purchasers  to  the  Sale. 


Loughton,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

IMPORTANT  to  the  TRADE  and  other  LARGE  CONSUMERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Nursery,  Loughton,  on  MONDAY,  October  20,  and 
THREE  following  i>.\vs,  at  n  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely  each 
day,  without  reserve  (a  portion  of  the  Branch  Nursery  being  required 
for  other  purposes),  a  large  portion  of  the  thriving  NURSERY 
STOCK,  which  extends  over  22  Acres,  and  is  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  having  been  kept  constantly  removed,  comprising  10,000 
beautifully  grown  Laurels,  3  to  5  feet,  consisting  of  Common,  Portu- 
tral,  Colcnic,  and  Caucasian  varieties  ;  5000  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  8000  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  5000  Thujas,  3000  well  fur- 
nished Spruce  Firs  (3  to  8  feet).  500  choice  Piceas  and  Firms,  Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana,  Araucarias  (j  to  5  feet),  Wellingtonias,  Thou-psis, 
Aucubas,  &c. ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  Avenue  and  Park  1'rces, 
including  1000  clean-grown  Limes,  Foplars,  Elms,  Weeping  Willows 
of  sorts,  and  a  great  number  of  Deciduous  Shrubs  ;  1000  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  1000  Standard  and  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees  in  variety,  &c 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     I 
may  be  had  of  Mr.   PIGGOTT,  on  the   Premises,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Unreserved.— Southgate,  N. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  George  Cuthbert  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Nurseries,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  on  FRIDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  October  24  and  25,  at  n  for  12  o'Ciock  precisely 
each  day,  without  reserve,  the  I-and  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses, a  large  quantity  of  valuable  NURSKRYSTOCK,  including 
1000  bushy  Aucubas,  a  to  5  feet;  3000  Spruce  Firs,  3  to  6  feet; 
1000  bushy  Common  Laurels,  2  to  6  feet  ;  fine  Laurustinus,  Sweet 
Bays,  Cupressus,  Thujas,  fine  Araucarias,  and  numerous  other  choice 
Conifera:  and  Evergreens,  consisting  of  a  large  and  useful  assortment  j 
also  thousands  of  Ornamental  Trees,  a  large  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  and 
a  quantity  of  Hardy  Climbers  in  pots. 

May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  N. 


Leamington. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Arboretum  Grounds,  Leamington,  on  FRIDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  October  24  and  25,  at  n  for  12  o'clock  precisely 
each  day,  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Lease  of  this  branch  Nursery,  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK,  the  greater  portion  being  part  of  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  late  J.  Hitchman,  Esq.,  comprising  3000  English 
Yews,  i!v  to  5  feet ;  1600  fine  Spruce  Firs,  1500  Green  Box,  1000  Pinus 
austriaca,  a  large  quantity  ol  choice  Piceas,  Thujas,  Abies,  and 
Cupressus,  of  sorts;  and  numerous  others.  Also  a  number  of  fine 
specimen  Conifers,  Ornamental  and  Park  Trees,  5000  Privet;  also 
1500  Fruit  Trees,  in  variety,  including  60  very  large  Pyramids,  in  full 
bearing  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 

On  view  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  PARSONS  and  CO.,  Ranelagh  Gardens,  Leamington  ;  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Imported  OrcMds. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  14,  at  half-past  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a  large 
Importation  from  New  Grenada,  ex  Grrcf  Bismarck,  of  700 
CATTLEYA  TRIAN^i  and  its  varieties.  The  Collector  remarks 
that  those  sent  are  a  very  fine  lot,  all  of  the  large  broad-sepaled  kinds, 
and  scarcely  two  alike  in  colour. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sale  No.  4087.— Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  14,  at  half-past  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a  lot  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including— 


Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
Odontoglossum  angustatum 
Sobralia  macrantha  splendens 
Cattleya  quindos 
Masdcvallia  chimaera 
Odontoglossum  triumphans 
Dendrobium  Falconeri 


isdevallia  Harryana 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum 
Eriopsis  biloba 
Cypripedium  niveum 
Colax  jugosus 
Cattleya  Dowiana 
Ada  aurantiaca 


Various  Phalamopsids,  and  other  ORCHIDS. 
On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  October  23,  at  half-past  12  o'Ciock  precisely,  a  large 
importation  of  TREE  FERNS— DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA— 
ex  s.  Yorkshire.  This  is  a  fine  importation,  in  good  condition. 
The  trunks  are  of  various  sizes,  straight,  symmetrical,  and  handsome. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Valuable  and  Rare  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  October  28,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely, 
several  healthy  plants  of  the  new  and  beautiful  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ROEZLII,  recently  received  direct  from  their  Collector;  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  of  which  more 
than  150  plants  arc  either  in  bloom  or  "  showing  flower,"  including 
fine  examples  of  the  magnificent  Odontoglossum  Insleayii  var. 
lcopardinum,  several  Pleiones,  l...-i-lia  aut unmans  and  anceps,  Cattleya 
citrina,  Trichopilia  fragrans,  the  rare  Oncidium  zebrinum,  many 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  Limatodcs,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  O.  reflexum,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Goldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 

Ten  minutes'  walk  from  Woking  Station  (South-Western  Railway). 

MR.  W.  ABRAHAM  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
the  Premises,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, October  15  and  16,  at  12  o  Clock  punctually  each  day,  a  large 
quantity  of  useful  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Common 
and  Portugal  Laurel,  Arbor-vita!,  English  Yew  (3  feet),  Spruce, 
Scotch  and  Austrian  Fir  (3  feet),  Tree  Box,  Berberis,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Cupressus,  Thujopsis,  Holly,  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple, 
Poplars  of  sorts.  Birch,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Laburnums,  strong 
Quick,  Vines  in  Pots,  Ivies,  &C-  Many  of  the  above  Deciduous 
Trees  are  fine  Plants,  8  to  10  feet  high.  Also  Thousands  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Walnuts,  Red  and  Black  Currants, 
Standard  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  many  others,  all  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  removal.  Catalogues  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  address. 
W.  ABRAHAM,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  Woking  Station. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

NORFOLK   FARM,  PYRFORD,  SURREY,  about  1  mile  from  the 
Woking  Station,  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway. 

MESSRS.  MELLERSH  (under  instructions  from 
Mr.  Shears),  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  23  and  2*.  at  1  o'Ciock  to  a 
minute  each  day,  the  following  excellent  NURSERYMAN'S  STOCK, 
comprising  6500  Spruce  and  6000  Larch  Plants,  200  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana (4  feet  to  7  lcet  high),  2000  Common  Laurels,  4000  Roses,  4500 
very  fine  Portugal  Laurels,  5200  Rhododendrons  (ponticum  and  worked 
sorts),  2000  Privet  (ovalifolium  and  evergreen),  Apples,  Plums,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  ;  1300  Forest  Trees,  500  American 
Arbor-vita,  450  Purple  Lilacs,  300  Variegated  Hollies,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  ; 
500  Green  Hollies,  3  feet  104  leet  high  ;  400  Daphne  Cneorum,  550  very 
tone  Tree  Box,  also  Berberis  Aquilolium,  Aucubas,  Thuja  Lobbii,  T. 
Ericoides,  Evergreen  Oak,  Wistaria  sinensis,  quantity  of  Quick,  fine 
specimens  of  Evergreens,  and  many  other  Plants  of  fine  growth, 
Every  specimen  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  removal. 

May  be  viewed  any  time  previous  to  the  days  of  Sale, and  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  Messrs.  MELLERSH,  Estate  A  gents, 
Godalming  and  Guildford. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS     of     every      kind      arc 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  iheir  own  Agents, 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  lion.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place.  London,  S.\V. 


rpHE       LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 


Trthn  Glutton,  Esq. 
Frcdk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq, 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


DRAINAGE."    RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors, 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  II.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  \V.  West,  Esq..  M.  P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
F.inn  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate   Westminster,  S.W. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  1873— The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
BINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  20.  and  December  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  when  PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND 
SIX   HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

There  are  Four  Prues  of  /too  each,  for  the  best  Shorthorn,  best 
Hereford,  best  Devon,  and  best  Scot  or  Cross-bred,  in  addition  to 
the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup,  value  100  Guineas. 

Prize  Lists,  Cerlificates  of  Entry,  and  every  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  November  r. 

JOHN   B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices :  3g,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
1873.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON,  on  MONDAY  A  FTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
,,      B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  ForaPENofThrecEWKS 
„     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „      G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      H.   For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CIOSE  NOVEMBER  I. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and    all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application  to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secrc 
tary  at  the  Oince  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Snow." 


%\ c^griotltur  al  §i\}dh. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER   u,  1S73. 


IT  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  an  act  of 
very  great  folly  was  consummated  the  other 
day  at  New  York  Mills.  The  competition 
between  English  and  American  breeders  for  the 
possession  of  Mr.  CAMPBELL'S  "  Duchesses,"  by 
which  that  gentleman  was  so  enormously  enriched, 
was  the  very  madness  of  enthusiasm.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  sale  of  16  cattle  for  nearly 
,£3000  apiece  can  in  any  legitimate  way  ever 
repay  the  purchasers  ? 

No  doubt  it  is  of  importance  that  good  bulls 
be  used  on  all  the  cows  in  Britain,  and  there 
may  be  more  than  a  million  of  them.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  a  calf  by  a  well-bred  bull 
may  be  worth  to  the  mere  stock-feeder  or  beef 
manufacturer  from  ^,3  to  even  ,£5  more  than 
a  calf  of  mongrel  parentage.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  an 
ordinary  stock  farmer  to  pay  50  or  even  100  gs. 
for  a  good  bull ;  and  an  enormously  increased 
demand  at  such  prices  for  such  stock  may  very 
reasonably  arise.  This  is  in  fact  the  only  justi- 
fication which  can  be  imagined  of  the  high 
prices  which  we  have  witnessed  at  every  English 
Shorthorn  sale  this  year.  But  what  sort  of 
justification  does  it  afford  of  the  prices  given 
for  the  "Duchesses"  at  New  York  Mills? 
Those  cattle  have  been  bought,  not  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  be  used — even  the  tenth  generation 
from  them — in  the  production  of  meat,  but  in 
the  hope  that  an  outrageous  fancy  for  a  parti- 
cular strain  of  Shorthorns  may  be  maintained. 
They  are  bought,  not  to  be  used  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  stock  of  the  country,  but  for 
the  reproduction  of  pure  "Duchesses"  and 
"  Dukes,"  possessing  the  same  factitious  value 
as  their  costly  progenitors.  If  this  particular 
strain  of  Shorthorns  shall  continue  for  the  next 
20  years  to  be  "  fancied  "  as  highly  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  no  doubt  Lords  Skelmers- 
dale  and  Bective,  and  Messrs.  Pavin  Davies 
and  Halford,  may  have  made  a  profitable 
speculation,    notwithstanding   their    enormous 
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outlay;  but  their  success  in  a  financial  sense 
depends,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  delusion;  and  if,  indeed,  this  delusion 
is  by  any  agency  being  fostered  purposely  and 
consciously,  as  has  been  hinted,  then  undoubt- 
edly it  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  what 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  an  imposture. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
in  an  able  leading  article  published  long  before 
the  recent  sale,  directed  attention  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  what  it  calls  Short- 
horn Literature.  And  we  may  assume,  from 
its  re-issue  of  this  article  in  pamphlet  form,*  that 
it  challenges  a  criticism  of  its  opinions  on  this 
subject. — Who  is  responsible,  it  seems  to  ask,  for 
the  extraordinary  prices  which  animals  of  this 
breed  have  latterly  commanded  ?  Mr.  Straf- 
ford has  lost  no  opportunity  of  praising  par- 
ticular families  among  them.  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger  has  for  many  years  descanted  weekly 
on  their  merits.  The  Agricultural  Gazette,  too, 
has  its  weekly  column  professedly  on  live  stock 
generally,  but  almost  entirely  devoted  never- 
theless, as  it  happens,  to  the  Shorthorn  breed. 
The  Alark  Lane  Express,  we  believe,  was  the 
leader  of  us  all,  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Dixon's 
inimitable  pictures  of  our  principal  herds,  which 
it  published  long  ago.  Some  of  us  have  been 
more  guilty  probably  than  others  of  expressly 
praising  Bates,  or  Booth,  or  Knightley,  or 
Lord  Ducie,  but  we  doubt  if  all  of  us  together 
can  be  fairly  charged  with  having  produced  the 
furor  which  is  now  condemned  —  we  have 
only  recorded  it.  The  particular  history 
which  points  our  contemporary's  rebuke  ought, 
if  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  exerted 
material  influence,  to  have  spoiled  the  sale 
which  has  nevertheless  outstripped  all  the 
precedents.  Here  was  our  very  cleverest  contri- 
butor to  "  Shorthorn  literature  "  breaking  down 
in  the  course  of  his  description  of  a  herd  about  to 
be  dispersed ;  and  confessing  naively  in  the 
midst  of  it  to  a  bargain,  amounting  so  nearly  to 
a  bribe,  that  his  better  nature  was  revolted ;  and 
he  threw  up  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Surely,  if  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
excessive  prices  is  to  be  put  on  literary  advocacy, 
such  a  failure  as  was  here  exposed  must  have 
made  its  mark.  It  fell,  however,  as  we  know, 
utterly  without  effect. 

The  fact  that  a  pure  Duchess  cross  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  30  or  40  gs. — the  fact  that 
400  and  500  gs.  are  often  paid  for  the 
year's  use  of  a  bull — such  facts  as  those  of  Mr. 
Cheney's  sale  and  others,  where  even  the  less 
important  strains  originating  at  Kirklevington  or 
Fawsley  have  commanded  extraordinary  prices 
— it  is  these  which  have  given  such  a  value  to  the 
herd  at  New  York  Mills.  It  is  the  history  of 
past  sales,  not  the  critique  of  the  coming  one, 
which  affects  demand  and  price,  and  we  doubt  if 
our  contemporary  escapes  his  share  of  whatever 
responsibility  belongs  to  us  for  the  follies  of 
excited  Shorthorn  purchasers  by  requiring,  as  he 
says,  the  advertisements  of  the  auctioneer  to 
speak  unassisted  for  themselves,  and  confining 
his  descriptions  and  his  criticisms  to  the  animals 
after  they  have  changed  their  ownership. 

Anyhow,  without  pretending  to  be  free  from 
prejudice  or  predilection,  we  shall  continue  to 
report,  discuss,  or  criticise  before  and  after 
sales  with  whatever  power  we  possess  or  can 
command,  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
agricultural  journal  to  open  its  columns  frankly 
to  such  subjects,  careless  what  results  may 
follow  an  honest  discussion  of  them. 


■ ■    Another     reduction    of    is.    in    the    price 

of  Wheat  took  place  on  Monday  in  Mark  Lane,  but 
the  downward  movement  was  to  some  extent  checked 

on  Wednesday. Trade  was    slow   on  Monday   in 

the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  but  on  Thursday  it 
had   improved,   and    notwithstanding   a  larger  supply 

than  usual,   a  clearance  was  early  effected. There 

has  been  more  business  done  at  rather  better  rates  in 

the  wool  market  during  the  week. The  seed  trade 

oflate  has  exhibited  no  feature  of  special  interest. 

Clovers  are  held  firmly. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Red  Rust  "  is  very 

prevalent  just  now  in  some  parts  of  the  flourishing 
county  of  Kent.  Large  patches  of  Swedes,  the  bulbs 
of  which  are  swelling  off  finely,  have  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  thickly  covered  with  rust,  and  a  sportsman 
wading  through  the  leafy  sea  in  search  of  game  has  a 
peculiar  appearance  about  the  legs  when  he  emerges 
from  it,  suggestive  of  having  danced  a  hornpipe  amid 
some  red  ochre.  What  is  known  as  the  "springs," 
i.e.,  the  young  growth  of  the  copses,  which  are  culti- 
vated and  cut  about  once  in  10  or  12  years  for  Hop 

*  Shorthorn   Literature.      Pp.    7.       From    the  Mark   Lane 
Express  of  Monday,  August  18,  1873. 


poles,  is  considerably  affected,  especially  the  Oak, 
Red  Birch,  Ash,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  appears  to  be  unaffected  by  it.  If  the  weather 
be  at  all  damp  and  misty,  sportsmen  have  a  rather 
rough  time  of  it  in  getting  about  the  woods  while 
shooting.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford  the  rust 
is  very  prevalent.  It  would  seem  that  its  appearance 
is  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
weather  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  A  casual 
examination  led  to  the  inference  that  the  rust  does  not 
prejudicially  affect  the  growth,  but  probably  time  is 
required  to  manifest  the  harmful  effect,  if  any  is  left. 

There  is  at  present  a  handsome  collection  of 

Agricultural  Products  displayed  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  honour  of  what  they  call  their  harvestfes- 
tival.  It  is  arranged  on  what  may  be  called  an  architec- 
tural scale — a  domed  central  piece,  almost  a  temple,  with 
wings  and  terminal  erections — altogether  30  or  40  yards 
long,  and  as  big  as  a  considerable  rick  in  the  middle. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  sheaves  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats  of  various  sorts,  and  cartloads  of  Mangels, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Potatos,  Onions,  with 
grasses  and  farm  seeds  of  every  kind  ;  and  a  great 
collection  of  Gourds  gives  colour  and  quaintness  where 
otherwise  the  general  character  might  be  pronounced 
too  commonplace.  The  whole  stands  in  the  central 
nave,  and  gratifies  the  large  number  to  whom  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  this  season  of  the  year  seems 
appropriate.  A  sample  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  set 
forth  in  gala  style,  may  in  itself  be  a  very  indefinite  ex- 
pression of  any  particular  sentiment  appropriate  to  the 
time ;  but  it  will,  at  any  rate,  remind  us  of  the  gratitude  that 
is  due  for  the  yearly  store  from  which  our  daily  bread  is 
given.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  deserve 
all  praise  for  the  handsome  show  which  they  have  thus 
made,  but  we  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  should  call  for  contributions  from  all 
quarters  for  the  future,  and  arrange  the  display  them- 
selves. At  present  the  leading  idea  unquestionably  is 
that  an  enterprising  firm  have  obtained  a  capital 
advertisement ;  their  style  and  title  and  various  dis- 
tinctions are  placarded  everywhere,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  for  whose  honour  and  glory  the 
whole  thing  is  intended. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 

Society  on  Friday  of  last  week  the  proposal  to  throw 
open  to  the  whole  country  the  prizes,  now  offered  by 
the  Society  chiefly  to  exhibitors  from  its  own  district, 
was  discussed,  and  at  length  withdrawn,  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the 
prize  list,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  especially  in 
simplicity. — A  member  stated  that  of  the  £  950  actually 
given  in  prizes  this  year  by  the  Society  itself  only  ,£90 
was  open  to  all  England,  the  remainder  of  the  open 
prizes  being  those  given  by  the  town  of  Maldon  and  by 
private  gentlemen.  He  thought  the  Society  should 
throw  a  larger  sum  open  than  this.  The  general  feeling, 
however,  appeared  to  be  that  many  local  competitors 
would  no  longer  exhibit  if  the  lists  were  made  free  to 
all. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 
cattle. 

Sir  J.  Whitworth's  Shorthorn  herd  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Strafford  at  Stancliffe  Hall,  near  Matlock,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  Some  long  prices  were 
realised,  and  53  head  fetched  just  over  .£3000 — 
^"57  \is.  6d.  each.  The  highest  prices  were — 330  gs. 
for  Duchess  of  Wellington,  bought  by  Mr.  Lodge,  of 
Yorkshire;  215  gs.  for  Maid  of  Lorn,  bought  by  Mr. 
Ashbumer;  185  gs.  for  her  heifer  calf  by  Baron 
Wellington,  bought  by  Mr.  Drewry. 

At   Mr.    Downing's    sale   near    Fermoy    last 

week,  Mr.  Thornton  sold  39  head  of  Shorthorns  for 
£  1 540,  or  nearly  ^40  apiece. 


SHEEP. 
We  take  the   following  synopsis   of   the    Lincoln- 
shire  ram  sales  of  the  past  season  from  Bells  Afes~ 
sender : — 

"  Perhaps  the  fairest  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
improved  breed  of  Lincoln  sheep  are  held  is  the  average 
obtained  by  the  leading  ram  breeders  of  the  county.  The 
following  is  a  digest  of  the  same  for  this  season  :— 

Rams.  Average. 

Scopwick  rams  — Clark       ..         ..Aug.  19  ..   50  ..  £2:  10    o 

Panton  rams — Dudding      ..         ..Aug.  26  ..  60  ..  28  19     o 

Biscathorpe  rams — Kirkham         ..Aug.  28  . .   70  . .  35  18    o 

Owersby  rams — Davy         ..          ..Sept.     1    . .  80  . .  21     90 

Wootton  Dale  rams — Havercroft   .Sept     6  . .  56  . .  14     2     9 

Ulceby  Grange  rams — Turner      ..Sept.     8  ..  64  ..  n    12     o 

West  Willoughby  rams — Rudkin  .Sept.  n    ..  (9  ..  11     5    o 

Cadeby  Hall  rams — Kirkham       ..Sept.  16   . .  49  ..  16  12     o 

"The  above  408  rams  were  disposed  of  at  home  shows, 
at  an  average  of  £20  3s.  c,\d.  each.  The  following  are 
the  averages  realised  at  public  fairs  : — 

Peterborough  Fair— Sept.  6. 

Rams.  Average. 

Pi on  rams—  CasswaU  50  ..£26  16  9 

Noeton  Rise  rams     HToword 36  ..  18  15  44 

Mere  rams— Pears        38  ..  17  15  2 

Nurinn  Heath  rams    Wright          ..       ..    28  ..  77    1  74 

Dowsby  rams     Dean 50  ..  12  12  o 

Buel  Icr  rams— Hack        28     ..      17   17     o 

Louth  Ram  Fair — Sept.  12. 
Welton-lc-Wald  rams— Clarke  .,  ..     40     ..     18     a     9 

Caistor  Ram  Fair— Sept.  13. 
Beaumontcotc  rams— Hesseltine       ..         ..     40    ..     16    5    o 


Lincoln  Ram  Fair— Sept.  18. 

Rams.  Average. 

Ingleby  rams— Paddison         50  ..£19    o    o 

branston  Heath  rams — Marshall      ..         ..     51  ..  13  18    1 

Partney  Ram  Fair — Sept.  t8. 

Thurlby  Grange  rams — Kemp           ..          ..     42  ..  18     2     6 

Langton  Grange  rams— Mackindcr  ..          ..     42  ..  16     2     o 

Ranby  House  rams— Walcsby            ..       9.     28  ..  990 

Huttoft  Grange  rams— Needham      ..         . .     24  ..  12    6    9 

The  above  527  rams  show  an  average  of  £\b  14s.  (>d. 
On  the  1025  rams  sold  at  home  sales  and  fairs,  there 
is  a  general  average  of  ,£17  19*.  "J^d.  These  averages, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  lots,  far  exceed  those 
obtained  for  any  other  breed  of  sheep,  if  we  except 
Lord  Chesham's  lot  of  rams,  of  the  Shropshire  breed, 
sold  at  Shrewsbury  on  September  n,  and  producing 
an  average  of  33  gs.  each  [also  Lord  Polwarth's  sale  of 
Border  Leiceslers,  at  Kelso].  Of  lettings,  61  rams 
were  let  at  Huttoft,  at  an  average  of  .£18  3s.  •  50  at 
Aylesby  (Leicesters),  at  an  average  of  ^iS  iSj.  ;  and 
no  at  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  at  an  average  of  £\6  i$s. 
According  to  this  return,  221  sheep  were  let  at  an 
average  of  ^17  iSr. 

Of  the  Border  Leicester  breed  named  above  we 

give  an  illustration  on  the  following  page  (fig.  282). 
The  portrait  (which  appears  to  us  rather  slender 
on  comparison  with  the  photograph)  represents 
one  of  the  flock  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
of  Haymount,  Kelso,  where  the  rams  are  brought 
up  entirely  on  grass  and  Turnips,  never  touch- 
ing any  other  kind  of  food  whatever.  The  sheep's 
height  is  304  inches.  At  the  Kelso  ram  sales  70  year- 
lings of  this  flock  fetched  the  great  price  of  ;£ii  8j-.  gd. 
apiece  ;  and  considering  they  get  no  artificial  food, 
which  adds  fully  £3  a  head  to  the  cost  of  nearly  every 
other  lot  of  sheep  exposed  at  Kelso,  it  is  a  very  high 
average.  The  Mertoun  rams  (Lord  Polwarth's — 21  in 
number)  sold  for  ^44  1 5 j.  apiece  ;  the  highest  priced 
fetched  ,£195,  the  next  ^160,  and  the  next  highest 
priced  sheep  was  bought  for  use  at  Haymount  at  £115. 


LAND  IMPROVEMENT. 

[We  continue  the  publication  of  Mr.  Caird's  evidence  before  the 
Lords  Committee  on  this  subject.] 
Q,  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  under  one  of 
the  Acts  there  is  the  power  of  perpetual  charging  ;  do 
you  approve  of  that  power? — No;  I  very  much  dis- 
approve of  it.  I  think  a  perpetual  charge  is  a  perpetual 
burden  upon  the  property,  which  weighs  it  down  very 
heavily.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any  proposal  for 
lengthening  the  time  within  which  payments  may  be 
made.  In  Ireland,  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
which  is  advanced  by  the  Government  for  land  im- 
provement, and  which  includes  buildings  and  drainage, 
the  time  is  35  years,  at  5  per  cent.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  in  Ireland,  I  ascertained  that  that  Act  was  not 
used  to  greater  extent  than  about  ^40,000  a  year — 
certainly  not  a  tenth  of  what  we  do  in  England.  My 
objection  to  lengthening  the  time  is  this — that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  every  generation  of  landlords  will 
have  some  improvement  of  their  own  to  make,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  time  should  not  run 
longer  than  one  generation — that  if  one  generation  lays 
out  its  money  in  certain  improvements  which  are 
thought  to  be  very  beneficial,  all  that  money  should  be 
repaid  within  that  generation,  so  that  the  next  genera- 
tion, if  the  necessity  for  greater  improvements  should 
arise,  should  be  able  to  undertake  them.  Another 
objection  to  lengthening  the  time  is  this,  by  not  having 
the  time  too  long  and  the  charge  too  small,  you  make 
the  landlords  more  careful  of  the  burdens  they  incur. 

Q.  Are  there  any  points  in  which  you  think  the  Acts 
are  capable  of  amendment,  beyond  those  which  you 
have  already  specified  ? — My  colleagues,  Mr.  Darby 
and  Mr.  Ridley,  with  myself,  have  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  we  would  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  charges 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  a  village  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  very  advantageous,  where  the 
"lage  belongs  to  an  estate,  that  it  should  be  included 
in  the  objects  of  the  loan,  the  improvement  being  one 
that  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
resident  on  the  estate.  Probably  you  could  hardly 
make  it  a  charge  upon  the  estate  where  other  persons 
were  resident  in  the  village,  and  therefore  I  should  say 
where  there  were  other  persons  not  resident  on  the 
estate,  the  portion  of  the  expenditure  due  to  them  must 
be  excluded  from  the  loan.  Then  the  storage  of  water 
has  become  more  important  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulties  which  have  been  found 
in  two  dry  seasons  following  each  other,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  well  to  make  the  storage  of  water  one 
object  for  which  improvements  might  be  charged  ; 
there  should  also  be  a  clearer  definition  of  the  word 
reclamation."  We  have  found  where  a  difficulty 
arises  we  have  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  case  of  warping  they  seemed 
to  think  that  dry  warping  was  not  included  within  our 
powers,  and  that  we  could  not  under  the  present  law 
charge  an  estate  for  dry  warping,  though  we  could  for 
wet  warping  ;  for  instance,  where  a  river  may  have 
changed  its  bed  and  left  a  large  deposit  of  valuable 
stuff,  and  where  it  was  desired  to  take  that  deposit, 
and  lay  it  over  some  poor  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  depth  of  8  or  18  inches,  as  great  a  depth  as  you 
would  warp  land  with  mud,  and  where  it  seemed  to 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  that  that  would  be  a  very 
valuable  improvement,  and  a  complete  act  of  reclama- 
tion, making  new  soil,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
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thought  that  that  was  not  within  the  powers  of  the  we  have  done  one-fifth,  that  we  should  require  four  I  what  it  was  20  years  ago  is  80  per  cent,  higher  An 
Act  and  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  it  ;  I  think  it  :  times  as  much  capital  as  we  have  already  expended.  acre  of  good  land  producing  100  lb.  ot  meat  in  1853, 
mu'ld    be    well    more    clearly   to   define    the    word  I      Q.   Have  you  enteied  into  any  calculations,  or  made    at  5,/.  per  lb  ,  yielded  ^2iSj.;an  acre  or  land  pro- 

...  _v:-i.  .1—  .„..!  —   IS..-; —  ,™  11,   0f  meat  in   1873,  at  grf.  per  lb.,  yields 


any  estimates,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  total  pro-  !  ducing  100  lb.  __ 
As' I     have    already    said      I    would    recommend  :  duclion  of  the  soil  might  be  increased  ?— I  have  not  '/3  15*.;  so  that  the  difference  is  So  per  cent.,  which 

!_  .1,-  —To-    ;c  -n..vmn..c  .  nn.i    ii.-.t  n.   undoubtedly, 


that  that  part  of  section  lS  of  the  Improve 
ment  of  Land  Act,  1S64,  with  regard  to  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  being  necessary  in  the  case 
of  minors  and  others,  should  be  repealed  ;  there  is  also 
a  recommendation  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ridley, 


any  figures  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  noble 
lord's  question  ;  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton,  it 
might  be  very  greatly  increased. 

Q.   You  have  no  doubt  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  might  be  very  largely  increased  above  the  present 


in  which  I  very  much  sympathise,  wilh  regard  to  plant-  |  amount  ?—  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  think  it  very 
inc.  I  should  be  glad  if  planting  were  allowed  with  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  go  with  the  tenant,  and 
the'assent  of  the  remainder-man  within  a  fixed  propor-  !  not  lo  anticipate  the  tenant.  I  think  very  much  dis- 
tion  of  the  rental,  but  the  difficulty  which  arises  is  :  appointment  has  arisen  from  a  miscalculation  of  the 
this  :  that  the  preferential  claim  over  other  mortgages  amount  of  enterprise,  or  the  amount  of  capital  forth- 
which  is  given  by  these  Acts  to  any  one  advancing  coming  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  to  carry  the 
money  is°made  conditional  on  the  money  to  be  improvements  out,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  them, 
expended  giving  an  annual  return  equal  to  the  money  Q.  With  regard  to  cottage  building,  you  seem  to  think 
you  are  to  pay,  which,  in  the  case  of  planting,  would  that  the  improvement  of  cottages  might  be  considered 
be  impossible.  as  an  absolute  advantage  to  every  estate?— I  think  so  ; 

0  That  consideration  applies  to  cottages  also,  does  the  improvement  of  cottages  rather  than  the  increase 
it  not  •  you  do  not  get  an  annual  return  equal  to  the  of  cottages,  because  the  rural  population  undoubtedly 
money  you  have  to  pay  ?— You  do  not  get  a  full  return  is  diminishing.  I  was  very  much  struck  two  or  three 
in  actual  rent,  but  you  get  it  in  the  convenience  to  the  years  ago  to  find,  upon  consulting  the  Census  Returns, 
estate.  I  do  not  think  the  two  things  are  on  the  same  that  the  proportion  between  the  producers  and  con- 
rooljn„  sumers  of  food  in  this  country  is  undergoing  a  marked 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  labourers  have  been  very  well  con-  change.  In  1S31,  28  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
tent  to  live  in  bad  cottages,   have  they  not  ?— I  am  ;  England  and  Wales  was  occupied  in  the  business  of 


agriculture. 


is  enormous  ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  price  of  corn  does 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  will  tend  to  throw 
land  more  into  the  production  of  meat  where  the  land 
is  suitable  for  it. 

Q.  From  your  experience  when  your  principal  occu- 
pation was  farming,  were  the  tenants  in  Scotland  willing 
to  pay  in  general  6}.  per  cent,  on  such  improvements 
as  draining  ? — Wilh  the  permission  of  the  committee 
I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Public  Money  Drainage  Loans,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  answer  to  me,  which  will  show  what  my  view 
was  at  that  time,  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  ;  this  is  dated  March  20,  1850  :  "In  consequence 
of  the  New  Drainage  Loan  announced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,"  then  Sir  Charles  Wood,  "I 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what  has  been  found 
by  the  farmers  in  Scotland  a  practical  injustice  in  its 
repayment.  Nine-tenths  of  the  landlords  in  this 
country  bind  their  tenants  to  repay  the  entire  amount 
of  principal   and    interest,    and    great    and   valuable 


In  1S41  it  was  22  per  cent.  In  185 1  it 
had  fallen  to  16  per  cent.,  not  so  much  from  an  actual  j  though  the  improvement  is,  an  annual  payment  of 
decrease  of  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture  as  64  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  forms  a  very  heavy  charge 
from  the  far  greater  proportional  increase  of  trade.  In  on  the  returns  from  it.  On  that  account,  and  also 
1S61  the  proportion  was  10  per  cent.,  and  then  not  ,  from  the  feeling  that  they  are  treated  unjustly,  many 
only  had  the  proportion  diminished,  but  the  actual  1  tenants  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  a  loan  for  drain- 
numbers  had  decreased  by  nearly  one-fifth.  The  age,  which,  under  a  fair  arrangement,  they  all  believe 
analysis  of  the  Census  of  1871  is  not  yet  so  far  com-  I  essentially  necessary  to  good  farming.  That  fair  divi- 
sion is  usually  considered  to  be 
5  per  cent,  from  the  tenant,  and 
ij  from  the  landlord.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  Parliament,  no 
doubt,  so  to  apportion  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  but  that,  again, 
might  lead  to  other  inconveni- 
ences. Some  landlords  are  un- 
able, and  some  are  indisposed  to 
contribute  any  portion  of  the 
annual  repayment.  In  either  case 
they  might  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  loan  altogether, 
however  much  it  would  benefit 
their  estates,  their  tenants,  and 
the  labouring  classes,  thus  frus- 
trating the  good  intentions  of 
Parliament.  If  the  period  of  re- 
payment were  extended  from  22 
years  to  such  a  number  as  that 
5  per  cent,  annually  would  repay 
principal  and  interest,  the  whole 
difficulty  would  be  overcome. 
The  tenant  would  feel  that  he  was 
fairly  treated,  and  the  landlord, 
whose  other  burdens  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  avoid  further 
engagements,  would  be  relieved 
from  all  risks  in  the  matter.  Such 
a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  loan 
would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon 
by  tenant-farmers.  In  parts  of 
the  country  where  draining  is  not 
f    limited 


afraid   they    have   no   alternative ;    I    do   not    know 
whether  they  have  been  content. 

Q.   Putting  aside  the  philanthropic  view  of  the  case, 
in  a    mere    commercial    point     of    view,    you    can- 
not say  that  the  building  of  new  cottages  benefits  the 
estate,  can  you  ?— I  think,  undoubtedly,  it  benefits  the 
estate  ;  you  get  a  better  selection  of  labourers,  and  a 
farmer  knows  the  advantage  in  the  convenience  of  the 
men,  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
horses,  being  near  their   horses, 
instead  of  having  to  walk  a  mile 
to  the  village  ;  any  practical  man 
is  aware  of  that  advantage. 

Q.  Are  there  any  otherobserva- 
lions  that  occur  to  you  to  make 
upon  the  working  of  these  Acts  ? 
—  If  Parliament  should  desire 
more  frequent  inspections,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  it.  We  have 
probably  kept  the  inspections 
down  to  a  minimum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  down  the  chargts 
upon  the  estate  ;  but  if  it  should 
be  considered  advisable,  whoever 
may  have  the  inspection  to  make, 
to  have  those  inspections  more 
frequently,  especially  in  C3ses 
where  improvements  of  a  difficult 
kind  are  being  carried  out,  I  see 
no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  That  would  hardly  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  improvement,  would 
^it  ? — It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  im- 
provement. If  so  great  an  advance 
in  the  value  of  meat  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  does  not 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  improve- 
ment, I  do  not  know  what  would. 

Q.  Have  the  landlords  at  all 
pressed    upon    your    office    that 

they  wish  that  they  should  be  inspected  oftener?— An  '  pleted  as  to  show  the  change  in  the  last  10  years  in  required,  the  benefit  of  the  loan  11  nmuea  o 
application  was  made  to  one  of  my  colleagues  for  a  England  and  Wales,  but  in  Scotland  it  shows  a  dimi-  draining  would  be  inoperative.  it  is  "rtainiy 
loan,  and  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  Inclosure  nution  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  I  took  out  of  the  Census  true  that  such  districts  stand  less  m  neea  01 
Inspector  during  the  whole  progress  of  that  loan,  and  of  England  a  very  remarkable  series  of  figures,  which  assistance,  but  it  might  be  worthy  ot  consideration 
when  the  whole  thing  was  completed  the  landowner  shows  that  in  every  county  in  England  except  five  there  whether  farm  buildings  should  not  bemcluded  in  tne 
took  no  charge  upon  his  estate;  all  he  wanted,  he  said,  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  population  within  the  last  objects  for  which  the  loan  is  granted,  under  sucn 
was  to  get  the  Inspection  of  the  Inclosure  Commis-  10  years,  the  whole  decrease  amounting  to  108,169;  restrictions  as  would  guard  against  extravagant  outlay, 
sioners  to  secure  that  the  work  was  well  done.  and  the  only  districts,  apparently,  where  there  has  not    tor  Ireland,  especially,  such  an  extension  ot  tne oDiects 

been  a  decrease  are  the  manufacturing  or  mining  dis-  '  of  the  loan  is  desirable.     It  will  be  vain  to  drain  the 

<?.  (By  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  :  Can  you  state  the  tricts  and  the  suburban  counties  :  and,  therefore,  I  land  and  fit  it  for  the  culture  of  green  crops  and  grain 
maximum  and  the  minimum  of  the  money  applied  for  think  that  in  looking  to  cottage  improvement  we  should  if  no  suitable  housing  is  provided  lor  economically 
each  year  ?— I  have  a  return  of  the  number  of  applica-  rather  consider  the  improvement  of  the  cottages  than  converting  these  into  a  marketable  form,  ana  lor  pre- 
tions  in  which  plans  have  been  lodged  for  buildings    the    increase   of    their    number.      Unfortunately,  the    serving  and  accumulating  manure,     four-nitns  ot  tne 

,,_  .-_  -r- — 1— j  :.  -r  „    whole  sum  destined  for  Ireland  are  to  be  expended  on 


Fig.  2S2.— the  uorder  Leicester  (haymount,  kelso). 


under  the  several  Improvement  Acts  from  January  I  to    structure  of  the  cottages  generally  in  England  is  of  so 

the  end  of  May  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the    frail  a  character  that  you  can  hardly  expend  money  on    arterial  drainage  ;  one- 
sums  applied  for  in  respect  thereof.     In  the  first  five  '  their  improvement ;  it  is  generally  found  better  to  make 
months  of  1S69  we  had  86  applications,  the  amount    new   ones,    but,  generally  speaking,  you  should    not 


applied  for  being  .£142,000  ;  in  1870  we  had  89  appli- 
cations, the  amount  applied  for  being  ^121,000;  in 
1871  we  had  98  applications,  the  amount  applied  for 
being  ^I3I>°°°  ;  in  1872  we  had  89  applications,  the 
amount  applied  for  being  £115,000;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent year  we  have  had  122  applications,  the  amount 
applied  for  being  .£141,000  ;  the  average  of  the  first 


look  to  any  increase  in  the  cottage  accommodation, 
but  to  an  improvement  of  the  existing  cottage 
accommodation. 

Q.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  additional  cottage  accom- 
modation of  this  country  gratuitously  supplied,  rather 
than  supplied  in  consequence  of  a  natural  and  com- 
mercial demand  ? — In  the  agricultural  districts  of 
should   say   it 


four  years   being  90  sets   of  buildings  at   a  cost  of   England   I   should   say 

j£l27,ooo,  as  against  122  sets  of  buildings  in  the  generally  found  that  where  you  have  the  best  cottages 
present  year,  at  a  cost  of  ,£141,000  ;  and  only  yester-  I  you  have  the  best  farm  labourers.  You  may  have 
day  there  was  an  application  from  one  individual  for    made  them  too  expensive    for    their    present   means. 


,£70,000,  .£50,000  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in 
building. 

Q.  (By  Lord  Derby) :  Have  you  ever  formed  any  rough 


but,    as  a  rule,  I  think  they  very  much   value  good 


houses. 

Q.  With  regard  to  cottage  accommodation,  is  not,  in 
your   opinion,  the  high  price  of  meat,  to  which  you 


way  in  assisting  landlords  to  erect  farm  buildings,  and 
would  still  leave  a  very  large  sum  for  arterial 
drainage.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  so 
large  a  sum  is  in  due  proportion  to  other  objects  of 
improvement  of  not  less  importance,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  especially  ;  .£800,000  for  arterial  drainage, 
and  ,£200,000  for  land  drainage  seem  out  of  proportion 
to  their  relative  value.  The  expenditure  on  land 
drainage  diffuses  employment  better  over  the  country 
I  think  it  would  be  than  arterial  drainage,  the  operations  on  which  are 
necessarily  confined  to  certain  localities.  Outlay  on 
farm  buildings,  besides  its  intrinsic  value,  would  also 
give  employment  to  artisans  who  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  expenditure  on  drainage,  and  this  is  an  object 
worthy  of  consideration  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
resources  of  such  employment  are  paralysed.  This  is 
Sir   Rober    Peel's    answer.      He    charged   his_  own 


estimate  as  to  the  total  capital  that  would  be  required  I  have  been  adverting,"likely  still  further  to  reduce  the    tenants  4  per  cent.  :— "Drayton   Manor,  Ma"-h  2°> 
_     .  .o.«      T)ear  sir, — Before    I   left   London    I    had   an 

interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 


to  be  laid  out  upon  the  soil,  .taking  England  and  Wales    number  of  the  agricultural  population,  by  making  the  j  1S50.     Dear 

through,  to  bring  it   up  to  the  condition  of  our  best    growth   of  grain  rather  subsidiary   to  the   growth   of   " 

farmed  land    at  present 

farmed  land,  I  mean 

not   taking  into   account  a  merely  model  or   ex'pe'ri-  I  exercised  in   making  any   great   increase    in    cottage  I  ment  ... 

mental  farm  ?— It  would  follow  from  my  estimate  that ;  accommodation.     The  price  of  meat  as  compared  with  ]  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  interfere  by  legislative; 


^sent;and  when  I  say  the  best  beef  and  mutton  ?— I  certainly  think  so  ;  that  is  one  of ,  subject  on  which  you  wrote  me.  I  do  no .think  mat 
■  the  best  farmed  land  that  pays,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  think  that  caution  should  be  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  period  lor  the  pay- 
count  a   mfr.lv  mr„q.l  m   .vr..ri    '  .v.rHs.H   in    making  anv   oreat   increase    in    cottaee  !  ment  of  the  advances  on  account  ot  drainage,  ana  as  j. 
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enactment  with  the  arrangements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  respect  of  the  relative  charge  to  be  borne  by 
them  on  account  of  the  repayment  of  advances,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  extension  of  time  would 
benefit  the  occupying  tenant.  I  am  told  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  landlord  makes  the  occupying 
tenant  pay  *}\  per  cent,  on  account  of  drainage,  for 
which  he  himself  pays  6|.  If  he  were  to  pay  5,  what 
should  prevent  him  making  a  similar  charge  on  the 
occupying  tenant?  I  hope  from  what  passed  between 
us  and  the  communication  which  I  have  subsequently 
had  with  him,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
make  some  provisions  for  farm  buildings  and  fences." 
He  did  make  provision  for  farm  buildings  and  for 
fences  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  must  look  for  agricultural 
improvement  in  Scotland  in  future  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  land  now  classed  as  culti- 
vated, or  in  the  reclamation  and  inclosure  of  new  lands? 
— I  think  there  is  very  great  room  for  improvement  in 
lands  which  are  not  under  the  plough,  and  especially 
with  the  high  price  of  meat,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  landowners  and  to  farmers  as  much  as 
possible  to  improve  their  grazing  lands  which  may  be 
at  an  elevation  higher  than  may  be  thought  applicable 
for  arable  purposes. 


CRYING  FOR  BREAD/ 

One  of  the  most  lively  of  the  subsoil  trumpeters  has 
blown  this  blast  to  the  heavy-land  farmers  of  Laven- 
ham, "Double  your  depth,  and  in  so  doing  double 
your  area  and  your  crops."  It  is  clear  that  if  this 
advice  is  rejected,  the  farmers  of  Lavenham,  or  their 
teacher,  aforesaid,  ought  to  be  elevated  on  a  form  with 
a  paper  cap  and  an  appropriate  inscription,  for  either 
he  or  they  must  have  sadly  neglected  their  agricultural 
lessons. 

' '  Quercus  "  says,  pointing  his  witty  nib  at  me,  that  it 
would  take  a  few  clever  pens  to  stem  the  tide  that  has 
set  in  in  favour  of  deeper  tilths.  As  regards  depth, 
my  pen  will  always  be  used  to  record  the  facts  I  am 
able  to  collect,  and  to  illustrate  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  And  if  at  any  future  time  I  should  be  able 
to  record  that  the  manure-supply  of  the  country  has 
been  increased  from  some  source  that  may  be  wasted 
at  present,  I  shall  then  be  able  to  record — and  not 
till  then — that  the  depth  of  cultivation  has  increased  ; 
because  deeper  tilths  always  follow  high  farming. 
That  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  theory  of  the  trumpet- 
ing subsoilers,  who  habitually  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  this  matter.  But  while  the  prophet  who  spoke 
at  Lavenham  tells  us  to  double  our  depth,  and 
"Quercus"  assures  us  there  is  a  pudding  in  the  sub- 
soil waiting  to  be  boiled,  if  we  stupid  farmers  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  stir  the  fire,  the  Tiptree 
trumpet  blows  a  genial  blast  to  proclaim  that  the 
average  ploughing  of  the  country  is  not  deeper  than  a 
wine-glass.  This  seems  to  contradict  the  "  Quercus" 
theory  of  a  deep,  strong  tide  running  in  favour  of  deep 
cultivation.  Prophets  are  generally  metaphorical ; 
but  when  one  says  "behold  the  deep  tide  !"  and  the 
other  strikes  in,  "'twould  scarcely  fill  a  wineglass!" 
which  of  them  are  we  to  believe?  Which  is  Ahab, 
who  "served  Baal  a  little,"  and  which  is  Jehu, 
who  said  with  subtilty  he  would  "  serve  him  much  ?  " 

But  they  both  complain  of  me  because  I  will  insist 
on  asking  questions  of  the  subsoil,  sending  down 
Carrots  and  other  agents  of  that  kind,  and  instituting 
particular  inquires  into  the  character  of  the  subsoil, 
before  I  consent  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  it,  even  to 
the  extent  of  yielding  up  to  it  that  "  confidence  of  the 
pocket  "  which  is  so  often  abused.  No  ;  I  have  seen 
such  a  great  variety  of  subsoil,  and  many  of  them  were 
so  worthless  and  ill-disposed,  and  I  have  so  often  seen 
people  taken  in  by  them,  that  I  have  learned  to  be 
cautious.  As  to  my  wishing  to  injure  the  credit  of 
subsoils,  that  is  quite  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
"Quercus  "  and  Mr.  Mechi.  It  is  not  so  at  all.  There 
is  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  has  an  excellent  subsoil — 
and,  by  the  way,  he  is  getting  all  out  of  it  he  can, 
"working  it  to  death,"  as  people  say;  while  Mr. 
Mechi  is  famous  for  caudling  his  subsoil— a  poor  weak 
thing,  I  fear — tucking  it  in  with  warm  manures,  and  so 
forth:  in  plain  English,  since  metaphor  sometimes 
obscures  the  meaning,  he  forks  manure  into  the  subsoil, 
because,  when  applied  to  the  surface,  the  absorbent 
power  of  earth  prevents  it  from  acting  on  the  subsoil 
as  Mr.  Mechi  would  desire.  "  You  cannot  make  a 
manure  go  down,"  as  I  heard  a  farmer  say;  "its 
nature  is  to  ascend." 

Surely,  if  the  top  soil  were  stripped  clean  away,  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  where  John  Bull  likes  to 
cast  his  fertilisers  in  these  days  of  Tiptree  and  high 
farming,  the  subsoil,  which  would  then  lie  at  the  sur- 
face, would  not  be  worth  the  same  rent,  and  could  not 
be  farmed  at  all,  in  many  cases,  and  only  under  a  long 
and  improving  lease,  even  if  it  were  of  the  Woolston 
temper.  Then,  I  ask,  if  a  farmer  could  not  farm  the 
subsoil,  even  if  it  lay  exposed,  how  can  he  afford  to 
manure  it  when  he  would  have  to  remove  the  surface 
before  he  could  get  at  it? — performing  a  double  opera- 
tion, like  a  twin  donkey.  There  is  no  objection  to  his 
doing  that,  if  money  is  no  object,  but  I  must  not  be  blamed 
for  "counting  the  cost"  when  I  venture  to  address  your 
readers  on  the  treatment  of  subsoils.  And  I  would 
also  point  out  that  Mr.  Mechi's  kindness  to  the  subsoil 
is  purely  sentimental,  and  it  must  diminish  his  means 


of  benevolence  to  the  surface.  He  entreats  farmers  to 
strip  off  the  surface  from  their  fields  and  to  feed  the 
subsoil  below,  forgetting  that  this  would  be  merely 
"  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  Did  Don  Quixote  him- 
self ever  propose  anything  so  extraordinary  ?  But  the 
public  believe  him.  They  are  too  busy  to  follow  him 
very  closely,  but  they  get  the  general  impression  that 
if  farmers  would  do  what  Mr.  Mechi  advises  food 
would  become  abundant. 

Mr.  Mechi  has  been  an  agricultural  agitator  for  30 
years.  Some  years  ago  we  often  heard  his  voice  on 
the  question  of  the  waste  of  towns,  but  he  has  forsaken 
that  flag.  He  would  say,  "  By  no  means  ;  you  do  me 
injustice."  Well,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  a 
moment's  pain  to  such  an  able,  veteran,  and  admirable 
worker,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  public  have 
gathered  from  Mr.  Mechi  glowing  impressions  of 
results  that  might  be  achieved  if  certain  things  were 
done  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  would  be  done,  if 
farmers  were  not  so  stupid.  These  views  are  entirely 
without  foundation.  Farmers  cannot  increase  the  food 
supply  by  caudling  either  the  subsoil  or  the  surface, 
unless  they  have  an  increased  supply  of  manure  to 
caudle  it  with.  Mr.  Mechi  should  tell  the  public  that 
he  should  fight  under  his  old  flag  and  use  the  weapons 
of  argument  forged  by  Liebig.  Instead  of  that 
we  have  post-prandial  talk  about  a  wineglass, 
which  may  be  a  liliputian  glass,  or  may  be 
such  a  goblet  as  might  suit  such  giants  as  Gog  and 
Magog.  At  all  events  the  talk  about  depth  is  idle.  It 
is  obvious  that  farmers  cannot  increase  it  under  present 
circumstances.  It  is  most  misleading  to  tell  the  public 
that  they  can.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  a  mountain  of 
phosphate  in  Spain,  or  somewhere,  probably  on  the 
estate  of  the  "old  woman  of  Estramadura  ;"  some- 
times we  hear  of  a  million  square  miles  of  seaweed  in 
the  Sargasso  sea.  I  hope  it  won't  spoil  my  argument 
if  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  plant.  It  is  so  very 
necessary  now  for  writers  to  know  a  little  science,  and. 
to  recollect  names  of  19  syllables.     On  consideration  I 

believe  the  thing  was  called But  no  matter  !     It 

may  have  been  allied  to  the  "tropic  Grape,"  which  so 
nearly  smothered  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  or  per- 
haps it  was  that  singular  member  of  the  alga?  family 
which  is  the  longest  of  marine  vegetables.  But,  long 
as  it  may  be,  it  has  not  reached  our  shores  yet. 

Nor  has  the  mountain  of  phosphate  come  this  way  ; 
but  both  are  expected  by  the  public,  as  was  Johanna 
Southcote's  baby,  I  believe,  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  But  these  things  may  not  come  after  all  ;  and 
suppose  they  do  come,  baby  and  all,  what  then  ? 
Why,  it  will  still  be  a  struggle  between  cattle  and 
man,  the  former  contributing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  striving  to  maintain  it,  and  the  latter  placing  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  determined  opposition,  eating  up 
all  in  the  end,  pouring  the  residuum  into  the  Thames, 
and  then  turning  round  and  exclaiming,  perversely, 
"  How  is  it  things  get  dearer  ?  Are  not  these  the  days 
of  Mr.  Mechi  ?  What  fools  those  farmers  are  !  why 
don't  they  plough  deeper,  and  fork  the  manure  into  the 
subsoil?"  So  long  as  the  waste  in  the  Thames  con- 
tinues the  words  of  the  inspired  prophet  would  be 
the  true  message  for  Mr.  Mechi  to  deliver  to  the 
people: — "  There  is  a  crying  for  bread  in  the  streets. 
The  haughty  people  of  the  earth  do  languish,  because 
they  have  transgressed  the  laws."  He  should  explain 
the  "law  of  compensation"  expounded  by  Liebig, 
stick  to  his  guns  on  the  old  position,  and  not  descend 
to  tickle  the  vulgar  with  straws,  and  amuse  them  by 
mere  sensational  pop-gunnery.  //.  Evershed, 


THE  SCOURGING  EFFECT  OF   CROPS. 

[Mr.    R.    Warrington   contributed   the   following  paper    to    the 
columns   of  the  Agricultural    Jiconoinist,   during    the    past 

month.] 

At  a  time  of  year  when  harvest  has  removed  the 
principal  crops  from  the  ground,  and  the  farmer  is 
meditating  his  future  operations,  it  will  not  be  inoppor- 
tune if  we  consider  for  a  short  time  what  influence  the 
various  cropping  of  the  past  year  will  have  upon  the 
future  condition  of  the  soil.  The  questions  naturally 
involved  in  our  subject  are  almost  endless  if  we  should 
attempt  to  trace  each  effect  that  follows  from  cropping 
through  all  its  ramifications  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine  ourselves  to  those  more  immediate  and  obvious 
results  which  follow  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  crops. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  mechanical  effects  which 
cropping  produces  in  soil.  Few  persons  have  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  roots 
of  our  ordinary  crops.  The  information  we  possess  on 
the  subject  is  only  scanty,  but  it  clearly  establishes  the 
enormous  undergound  development  which  the  roots,  in 
many  cases,  attain.  We  shall,  probably,  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  reckon  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  left  in 
the  soil  by  the  roots  and  stubble  of  a  cereal  crop  as 
equal  to  one  half,  or  more,  of  the  whole  dry  matter 
harvested,  while  the  distance  to  which  the  longer  roots 
penetrate  the  soil  may  be  taken  approximately  as 
4  feet.  When  we  turn  to  the  Clovers  the  facts  are  yet 
more  striking.  We  may  safely  assume  for  Red 
Clover,  Lucerne,  and  Sainfoin,  an  amount  of  under- 
ground growth  which,  taken  together  with  the  stubble 
left  after  mowing,  will  at  least  equal,  and  may  more  than 
double,  the  harvested  crop  in  quantity..  The  roots  of 
these  crops  are  known  in  many  cases  to  extend  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet.     Such  estimates  are,  of  course,  of  a 


very  general  character,  but  they  are  sufficiently  true  for 
our  purpose.  The  bulb  crops,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  short  and  delicate  rootlets,  which  enter  the  sub- 
soil to  only  an  inconsiderable  extent. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  how  different  is  the  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  land  of  a  crop  of  Wheat,  Beans,  or 
Clover,  to  a  crop  of  roots.  With  Rape,  and  with 
kindred  crops  having  stout  stalks,  there  will  be  some 
residue  of  roots  and  stems  left  on  the  land,  though 
probably  far  less  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  mass 
of  the  soil  than  in  the  case  of  the  crops  mentioned 
above ;  but  with  the  ordinary  root  crops  we  have 
hardly  any  residue  of  the  crop  remaining  in  the  soil. 
Root  crops  are  for  this  reason  economical  from  a  feed- 
ing point  of  view,  since  the  whole  of  the  produce  is  in 
their  case  consumable,  but  as  agents  for  ameliorating 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  they  are  worse  than 
useless. 

The  beneficial  results  to  the  soil  from  the  growth  of 
a  vigorous  crop,  having  abundant,  wide -spreading 
roots,  are  manifold.  The  roots  force  their  way  where 
no  plough  will  ever  reach,  disintegrate  the  sobsoil, 
draw  up  the  water  from  below,  and,  at  their  death, 
leave  the  soil  opened  by  a  multitude  of  fine  channels, 
filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  By  such  action 
the  drainage  of  the  soil  is  wonderfully  assisted,  its 
porosity  and  power  of  holding  water  without  seeming 
wet  are  greatly  increased  ;  heavy  soils  are  thus 
lightened  and  warmed,  and  light  soils  become  more 
retentive  of  moisture  by  the  addition  of  humus  to  their 
composition.  The  farmer  improves  his  land  in  a 
similar  manner  when  he  ploughs-in  farmyard  manure, 
but  he  can  by  this  means  only  ameliorate  the  surface 
of  his  fields  ;  the  deep-rooted  crops  carry  the  same 
action  to  the  depths  of  the  soil. 

This  mechanical  action  of  certain  crops  is  doubtless 
one  among  many  reasons  why  a  rotation  of  cropping 
is  so  beneficial.  If  green  crops  consumed  on  the  land 
give  the  succeeding  corn  crop  all  the  advantage  of  a 
fallow,  without  the  land  remaining  unproductive,  it  is 
equally  true  that  on  heavy  land  roots  could  not  be 
profitably  cultivated  without  intermediate  corn  or 
Clover  crops  to  preserve  a  good  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil.  In  a  case  mentioned  to  me  by  a  high 
authority  in  agriculture,  the  level  of  a  field  has  visibly 
fallen  in  which  roots  have  been  grown  as  an  experi- 
ment for  many  years  in  succession,  thus  plainly  show- 
ing the  diminishing  porosity  of  the  soil.  The  soil  was 
in  this  case  a  heavy  one. 

We  will  now  look  at  some  other  results  arising  from 
the  various  matters  which  crops  leave  behind  them  on 
the  field.  Both  as  to  the  composition  and  quantity  of 
the  residues  so  left  we  have  but  scanty  information  ; 
the  most  complete  research  on  the  sul'iect  is  one  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1 869  by  Dr.  Weiske,  and  Dr. 
Werner,  at  the  experimental  station  of  Proskau  in 
Germany.  They  marked  out  in  each  field  after 
harvest,  four,  or  at  least  two  plots  of  4  square  feet, 
then  dug  out  the  soil  on  these  plots  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches,  and  by  careful  washing  on  a  fine  sieve 
separated  the  stubble  and  roots  which  the  soil  con- 
tamed  ;  these  were  then  dried,  weighed,  and  analysed. 
It  is  evident  that,  as  they  only  went  to  the  depth  of 
10  inches,  they  failed  to  secure  the  roots  in  the  subsoil. 
They  also  do  not  mention  the  size  of  the  crop  that  had 
been  previously  harvested.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  as  the  bulk  of  the  residue  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  luxuriance  of  the  previous  crop.  The 
results,  are,  however,  full  of  interest.  We  give  below 
the  principal  figures  calculated  in  pounds  per  English 
acre. 

Stubble  and  Roots  jvfuabiitig  after  Uarz'est. 
(Founds  /u-r  Acre.) 
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In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  clean 
the  roots  perfectly  from  adhering  soil ;  we  find,  there- 
fore, in  these  analyses  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
silica  mentioned ;  this  is  really  to  a  great  extent  merely 
adhering  matter.  We  shall  form  the  best  idea  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  various  residues  by  looking 
at  the  second  column,  in  which  the  quantity  of  dry 
organic  matter  is  given.  The  delicate  rooted  Barley 
is  seen  to  have  left  the  smallest  residue  in  the  soil,  and 
Lucerne  the  largest,  the  dry  matter  left  by  the  Lucerne 
in  the  first  10  inches  of  the  soil  reaching  the  enormous 
total  of  over  4  tons  per  acre.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to 
lay  stress  on  the  particular  residue  left  by  each  crop, 
as  the  figures  only  show  the  residues  of  individual 
crops  in  a  single  season,  and  have  thus  no  average 
value  ;  moreover,  we  do  not  know,  as  already  pointed 
out,  whether  the  various  crops  were  good  or  bad.     We 
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shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  the  main 
features  of  the  results. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  Table  is  undoubtedly 
the  immense  residues  left  by  Lucerne,  Red  Clover, 
and  other  leguminous  fodder  crops.  We  should 
naturally  expect  that  crops  allowed  to  remain  a  long 
time  on  the  land  would  develope  their  roots  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  crops  whose  life  is  limited  to  a  few 
months,  and  this  is  doubtless  a  main  reason  of  the  fact 
in  question.  It  is  not,  however,  only  the  quantity  of 
these  residues  that  is  so  remarkable— their  composition 
is  equally  so.  The  residues  of  Clover  and  its  allies 
are  seen  to  be  wonderfully  rich  both  in  nitrogen  and 
potash,  Red  Clover  standing,  in  this  respect,  far  above 
its  fellows.  The  roots  in  this  case  plainly  share  in  the 
general  composition  of  the  plant,  the  Clover  plant, 
and,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  leguminous  tribe, 
being  characteristically  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash. 
In  the  case  of  Red  Clover  the  roots  and  stubble  con- 
tain nearly  200  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  case  of 
Lucerne,  Sainfoin,  and  Kidney  Vetch  (Anthyllis  vul- 
neraria),  the  residue  contains  more  than  100  lb.  of  nitro- 
gen :  these  quantities  are  much  larger  than  are  given  by 
any  of  the  other  crops  mentioned  in  the  Table.  With 
the  other  leguminous  crops,  Serradilla,  Lupine,  and 
Teas,  we  have  also  a  more  nitrogenous  residue  than  is 
left  by  any  of  the  cereals,  or  by  Buckwheat  or  Rape, 
although  in  the  case  of  Rye  and  Rape  we  have  as  great 
a  quantity  of  nitrogen,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
the  residue  left  in  these  two  cases. 

With  the  cereals  the  residues  are  comparatively 
small,  save  in  the  case  of  Rye.  Rye  is  known  as  one 
of  the  deepest-rooted  of  the  cereal  crops.  We  can 
hardly,  however,  draw  any  precise  conclusions  from  a 
comparison  of  the  figures  here  given  for  the  different 
cereals,  as  we  do  not  know  the  quality  of  the  crops 
experimented  on.  The  roots  and  stalks  of  Rape  have 
clearly  left  a  substantial  residue. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  is  obvious.  The 
farmer  has  long  known  as  a  matter  of  experience  that 
Clover,  and  crops  corresponding  with  it,  are  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  Wheat.  The  agricultural  chemist 
has  wondered  at  such  a  result,  knowing  that  the 
luxuriance  of  the  Wheat  crop  mainly  depends  on  an 
efficient  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  Clover  crop 
removes  from  the  land  fully  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as 
a  Wheat  crop.  In  fact  two  tons  of  Clover  hay  will 
contain  about  1 12  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  4  qr.  of 
Wheat  with  its  accompanying  straw  about  53  lb.  of 
nitrogen;  so  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  Wheat  after 
Wheat  should  be  a  better  crop  than  Wheat  after 
Clover.  The  facts  now  brought  before  us  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  farmer's  experience.  The  roots  of 
the  Clover,  and  the  stubble  which  the  farmer  ploughs 
in,  would  in  the  experiment  at  Proskau  have  left  the 
surface  soil  enriched  with  vegetable  matter  containing 
nitrogen  sufficient  for  116  bush,  of  Wheat,  phosphoric 
acid  sufficient  for  114  bush,  of  Wheat,  and  potash 
equal  to  the  production  of  73  bush,  of  Wheat.  This 
vegetable  matter  would  readily  decay  in  the  soil,  and 
furnish  its  constituents  to  the  following  com  crop  in  a 
condition  in  which  they  could  be  easily  taken  up.  Can 
we  doubt  that  under  these  circumstances  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  Wheat  would  be  produced  ? 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  Clover  is  so  excellent  a 
preparation  for  Wheat  is  that  Clover  is  a  highly  nitro- 
genous plant,  and  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the 
Clover  crop  remains  in  the  soil  after  harvest.  Of 
course  the  effect  of  the  Clover  on  the  following  Wheat 
crop  will  be  greater  the  more  widely  developed  were 
the  Clover  roots,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  retained  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Voelcker  made  an 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  (two  plots  of  one  square 
foot  each),  in  iS66,  from  which  it  appeared  that  when 
Clover  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  instead  of  being  cut  a 
second  time  or  fed  off,  a  larger  amount  of  nitrcgen  is 
le.t  in  the  soil,  probably  because  during  seeding  the 
leaves  wither  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  thus  add  to 
the  residue  of  the  crop.  The  farmer  will,  of  course, 
judge  from  time  to  time  whether  the  use  of  the  crop  as 
fodder,  or  for  Clover  seed,  is  better  for  his  own 
interest 

The  circumstances  which  cause  Clover  to  exert  so 
favourable  an  influence  on  the  succeeding  Wheat  crop 
also  determine  a  similar  favourable  effect  in  the  case  of 
Beans  and  ether  leguminous  crops,  though  probably  in 
no  case  is  the  effect  produced  equal  to  that  obtained 
with  Clover.  The  old  rotation  of  Beans  and  Wheat 
on  strong  land  is  well  known,  and  is  based  on  this 
principle — Mr.  Lawes  has  shown,  many  years  since, 
that  the  quantity  of  Wheat  grown  is  as  large  when 
Beans  alternate  with  Wheat  as  when  Wheat  is  grown 
continuously  ;  so  that  two  crops  of  Wheat  after  Beans 
are  equal  in  bulk  to  four  crops  of  Wheat  after  Wheat. 
The  farmer  thus  receives  the  whole  of  the  Bean  crop 
as  an  extra  produce  by  employing  this  simple  rotation. 

We  have  no  wish  in  the  present  paper  to  discuss  any 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  agricultural  chemistry,  but 
we  must  just  notice  that  these  large  nitrogenous 
residues  increase  the  difficulty  already  felt  in  under- 
standing the  nutrition  of  Clover  and  other  leguminous 
crops.  The  nitrogenous  residue  only  increases  our 
notion  of  the  vast  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a 
luxuriant  Clover  crop,  and  lends  urgency  to  the  yet  un- 
answered question — from  whence  does  the  Clover  plant 
obtain  its  nitrogen  ?    The  origin  of  all  the  ash  con- 


stituents of  the  plant  is  perfectly  plain  ;  they  must 
come  from  the  soil.  The  widely-spreading  and  deeply 
penetrating  Clover  roots  gather  out  of  the  soil  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  mineral  substances  required 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant  ;  these  are  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  appear  either  in  the  crop  harvested  from 
the  field,  or  in  the  residue  which  remains  to  enrich  the 
surface  soil.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  incombustible 
ingredients  of  the  plant  have  come  from  the  soil,  and 
that  if  the  surface  soil  is  enriched  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  plant,  it  is  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  subsoil. 
Is,  then,  the  nitrogen  of  leguminous  crops  collected 
from  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  the  same  way?  If  so,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  collected  by  leguminous  plants 
seems  in  many  cases  wholly  disproportioned  to  what 
we  know  concerning  the  extent  of  their  root-develop- 
ment. If  we  suppose  the  Clover  family  to  be  capable 
of  taking  up  nitrogen  that  exists  in  the  soil  in  forms 
unsuitable  for  other  plants,  we  have  got  perhaps  the 
most  probable  answer  to  the  question  ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
assumption  that  we  make,  and  we  have  no  good 
evidence  to  offer  in  its  support.  If  we  assume  it  pro- 
bable that  leguminous  plants  assimilate  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  this,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the 
storehouse  of  their  supplies,  such  an  explanation 
would  be  most  welcome,  but  experiments  made  in  this 
direction  have  yielded  only  negative  results.  The 
problem  is  then  unsolved,  but  the  fact  remains  :  the 
Clover  plant  and  its  allies  continue  to  be  the  liberal 
donors  of  nitrogen  in  our  rotations,  and  in  this  respect 
enrich  and  not  impoverish  the  land  by  their  growth. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  root  crops  on 
the  subsequent  condition  of  the  soil.  Taking  the 
simplest  case,  where  the  root  crop  is  grown  by  artificial 
manures,  and  entirely  removed  from  the  field,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  crops  are  among  the  most 
exhausting  which  a  farmer  can  cultivate.  Turnips  are 
more  capable  than  the  cereal  crops  of  appropriating 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  ;  Turnips  also  consume  an 
abundance  of  potash  in  their  growth,  and  a  somewhat 
considerable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  moreover, 
from  the  structure  of  the  plant,  the  whole  is  readily 
removed  from  the  land,  so  that  a  very  trifling  residue 
is  left  behind  to  enrich  the  surface  soil.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Turnip  crop  is  carted  off  the  field  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  very  great.  In 
Mr.  Lawes'  experimental  Turnip  field,  after  ten  conse- 
cutive crops  of  Turnips  had  been  grown  and  removed 
from  the  land,  Barley  was  sown  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession. Let  us  compare  the  produce  of  Barley  grown 
after  ten  years'  Turnips  carted  off  the  field,  with  the 
produce  of  Barley  grown  {in  another  of  Mr.  Lawes* 
fields)  after  ten  years  of  continuous  Barley  crops,  the 
whole  of  which  were  removed  from  the  land.  The 
average  of  three  crops  of  Barley,  following  unmanured 
Turnips,  was  just  19  bush.;  the  average  of  three  crops 
of  Barley,  following  unmanured  Barley,  was  22|  bush. 
The  cultivation  of  Turnips  had  thus  produced  a  greater 
exhaustion  of  soil  than  the  cultivation  of  Barley.  The 
exhausting  character  of  the  Turnip  crop  is  also  pro- 
minently shown  in  Mr.  Lawes'  rotation  field.  In  the 
unmanured  portion  of  the  field  Barley  follows  un- 
manured Turnips,  which  are  always  an  insignificant 
crop.  In  another  part  of  the  field,  Barley  follows 
Turnips  grown  by  superphosphate,  the  Turnips  in  this 
case  being  a  much  heavier  crop  than  the  preceding. 
Both  Turnip  crops  are  removed  from  the  land.  It  is 
found  that  the  Barley  following  the  unmanured 
Turnips  is  a  considerably  larger  crop  than  the  Barley 
following  the  Turnips  grown  with  superphosphate, 
although,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Barley  has  had  the 
residue  of  the  superphosphate  at  its  disposal.  The 
facts,  indeed,  show,  that  the  larger  the  crop  of  Turnips 
the  smaller  is  the  subsequent  crop  of  Barley.  To 
what  extent  will  this  state  of  things  be  altered  when 
the  Turnips  are  consumed  on  the  land?  Undoubtedly, 
the  following  Barley  crop  will  not  in  this  case  be  the 
worse  for  the  preceding  crop  of  Turnips,  but  will  it  be 
the  better  for  it  ? 

If  Turnips  have  been  grown  with  superphosphate 
only,  and  fed  off  on  the  land,  we  believe  the  land  to 
be  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  as  to  the  available 
food  it  offers  to  the  succeeding  Barley,  as  if  a  bare 
fallow  had  preceded  the  Barley,  and  the  Barley  crop 
had  been  sown  with  superphosphate.  The  effect  of 
the  Turnip  crop  on  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soil 
is  thus  practically  nilt  and  the  advantage  of  the  crop  is 
confined  to  the  mutton  which  it  produces.  Of  course, 
when  Turnips  receive  nitrogenous  manure,  and  are  fed 
off  in  the  field,  the  land  is  considerably  enriched  for 
the  following  corn  crop,  but  it  is  the  nitrogenous 
manure  which  has  enriched  the  land,  and  not  the 
Turnips. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  classes  of  green  crops 
cultivated  by  the  farmer  is  thus  very  great.  The 
Clovers  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure  enrich  the 
surface  soil  with  nitrogen,  and  considerably  increase 
the  following  corn  crop,  even  when  the  Clover  is  not 
eaten  on  the  land.  The  roots,  unless  manured  with 
nitrogen,  do  not  increase  the  nitrogen  of  the  surface 
soil  by  their  growth,  and,  even  when  entirely  consumed 
on  the  land,  aid  the  succeeding  crop  no  more  than  a 
bare  fallow.  The  yield  of  the  following  corn  crop  is 
above  that  due  to  a  fallow  only  when  the  roots  have 
received  nitrogenous  manure. 

We  must  not  leave  our  subject  without  a  few  words 
I  on  the  subject  of  exhaustion,  which  is  clearly  one  of 


the  possible  effects  of  cropping.  Looking  at  exhaustion 
in  its  wider  aspect,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
really  taking  place,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  really 
resolves  itseif  into  a  question  of  book-keeping.  What 
has  the  farmer  sold  off  his  farm,  and  what  has  he 
brought  on  to  it?  The  balance  is  clearly  the  gain  or 
the  loss  which  the  farm  has  sustained.  On  all  well- 
managed  farms,  where  straw  and  roots  are  never  sold 
without  a  corresponding  purchase  of  town  manure,  oil* 
cake,  or  other  matters  chemically  equivalent  to  the 
produce  sold,  the  question  of  general  exhaustion  of  the 
land  need  never  be  entertained.  The  relative  exhaus- 
tion of  particular  fields  is,  however,  a  practical  question 
demanding  always  much  attention  even  where  liberal 
farming  prevails. 

In  cases  where  a  single  rotation  is  always  followed, 
and  the  land  admits  of  the  regular  feeding  off  of  the 
roots,  and  care  is  also  taken  to  distribute  the  dung 
uniformly  over  the  farm,  the  relative  condition  of  the 
various  fields  must  remain  unchanged  unless  artificial 
manures  are  unequally  applied,  a  fact  with  which  the 
farmer  cannot  help  being  acquainted.  But  in  other 
cases  in  which  the  farmer  is  free  to  vary  his  rotation  at 
pleasure,  and  where  the  character  of  the  soil  does  not 
always  admit  of  roots  being  fed  on  the  land,  and  parts 
of  the  farm  are  far  from  the  homestead  and  do  not 
receive  their  share  of  dung,  it  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
chemical  knowledge  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  avoid  a  relative  exhaustion,  or  a  relative 
superfluity  of  plant  food  upon  the  various  fields  of  his 
farm.  On  entering  a  farm  it  should  be  the  farmer's 
object  to  acquaint  himself  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  each  field,  and  then  to 
endeavour,  by  suitable  management,  to  bring  every 
field  on  his  farm  into  good  condition,  knowing  that  till 
this  is  done  the  field  will  not  adequately  repay  his 
outlay  upon  it.  The  farmer's  object  will  not  therefore 
always  be  the  uniform  treatment  of  his  fields,  he  may 
have  the  higher  object  of  bringing  neglected  land  into 
a  fertile  condition.  Good  condition  can,  however, 
only  be  economically  attained  by  the  same  knowledge 
which  will  enable  the  farmer,  when  it  is  attained,  to 
preserve  it  without  extravagant  expenditure. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  attempt  to  give  rules  where 
the  circumstances  will  be  so  various.  The  farmer's 
daily  observation  of  his  fields,  coupled  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  his  crops  and  their  probable 
influence  on  the  soil,  and  of  the  composition  of  the 
manures  at  his  disposal,  must  guide  his  judgment. 
That  this  judgment  should  be  an  educated  judgment 
becomes  daily  more  necessary.  The  greater  the 
liberty  which  the  farmer  acquires  through  unrestricted 
leases,  and  ampler  means  of  communication  with 
markets,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  he  should  possess 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  his  business,  if  he  is  to  turn 
this  freedom  to  profitable  use.  We  may  be  allowed, 
in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  one  part  of  the  farm 
that  is  too  often  met  with  in  an  exhausted  condition  ; 
we  refer  to  the  permanent  pasture.  The  farmer's 
notion  seems  to  be  that  meadow  land  needs  no  food 
but  the  rain  of  heaven.  He  exhausts  the  soil  of  phos- 
phates by  his  milk  cows  and  young  stock,  he  exhausts 
it  of  nitrogen  and  potash  by  mowing  for  hay,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  as  long  as  he  does  not  mow  every 
year  he  is  treating  the  land  sufficiently  well.  Let  the 
farmer  remember  that  grass  has  very  short  roots  for 
collecting  its  food,  and  that  it  is  very  thankful  both  for 
mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure.  If  the  meadow  land 
has  a  full  share  of  the  farmer's  attention  it  will  not  fail 
to  return  him  a  full  share  of  profit. 


FARM  TENANCIES. 
Bv  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P. 

[The  following  is  a  Paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Norwich  last  Monday,  October  6] 

In  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  tenant-right  at 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  whereas  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  interests  of  every  class  of  the  community  are  affected 
thereby.  It  is  therefore  well  that  the  discussion  of  the 
question  is  no  longer  confined  to  agricultural  circles, 
and  that  the  press  and  the  general  public  have  of  late 
manifested  an  interest  in  its  solution. 

The  question  of  tenant-right  in  England  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  a  new  one  ;  nor  is  it  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  In  consequence  of  the  subject 
being  agitated  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
the  late  Philip  Pusey,  backed  by  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  great  efforts,  from  1847 
to  1850,  to  pass  a  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
for  improving  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
England  and  Wales.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  more  or  less  frequently 
at  Farmers'  Clubs  and  agricultural  meetings ;  indeed, 
public  opinion  may  be  said  to  have  been  constantly 
growing,  until  at  length  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  an  outgoing  tenant  has  a 
just  claim  to  any  property  he  may  have  to  leave  behind 
upon  the  farm. 

The  demand  for  tenant-right  resulted  from  a  radical 
change  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  farming  in 
England.  Very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  what 
came  to  be  known  by  the  term  "high  farming,"  there 
arose  a  claim  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements.    Formerly — and,  indeed,  within  a  com- 
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paratively  recent  period — English  farming  was  conducted 
upon  an  exhaustive  system— a  system  which  required 
but  little  capital.  The  farmer  brought  nothing  upon 
his  occupation  in  the  shape  of  manures  or  feeding 
stuffs  ;  he  fed  his  animals  on  food  produced  entirely 
upon  the  farm,  and  the  only  manure  he  applied  was 
that  thus  produced.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  practice 
was  introduced  of  buying  costly  fertilisers  to  raise  root 
crops,  oilcake  and  corn  for  making  beef  and  mutton — 
when  expensive  pipe  draining  began  to  be  resorted  to 
for  taking  away  stagnant  water — then  the  demand  for 
tenant-right  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments became  more  general. 

As  long  ago  as  1S48,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the 
Wenlock  Farmers'  Club  for  the  best  essay  upon  the 
subject  of  tenant-right.  This  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Corbet,  the  able  and  well-informed  secretary  of  the 
London  Farmers'  Club.  In  this  essay  Mr.  Corbet 
conclusively  showed  that  a  well-considered  Tenant 
Right  Act  was  not  only  required  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  an  improving  tenant,  but  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  landlord's  property,  and  result  in  a 
vastly  increased  production  of  food  for  the  consumer. 
Had  the  late  Mr.  Pusey  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  I 
verily  believe  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  would, 
by  the  present  time,  have  been  greater  by  scores  of 
millions. 

The  subject  has  certainly  not  diminished  in  import- 
ance through  lapse  of  time,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  since  that  period  the  population  has  vastly 
increased,  that  it  is  progressing  at  a  rate  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and.  that  the  demand  for 
food  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 


amount  is  raised  ;  and  some  farmers  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  exceed  even  this  rate  of  production.  A 
farmer  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk,  who  also 
enjoys  security  of  tenure,  informs  me  that  his  nett  sale 
of  meat  reaches  £7  per  acre  per  annum.  Were 
the  whole  country  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Norfolk  farm  I  have  named,  the  produce  of  meat 
alone  in  Great  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland, 
would  amount  to  ^"[50,000,000  to  ^160,000,000  a 
year — 1  quantity  which,  if  the  population  could  buy,  it 
would  find  no  little  difficulty  in  consuming. 


Great  efforts  have  been  put  forth  during  the  past 
generation  by  the  English  farmer  to  meet  the  pressure 
on  the  productive  power  of  the  land.  The  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  our  fields  and  homesteads  has 
reached  ^"250,000,000  sterling,  and  by  some  is  esti- 
mated even  as  high  as  ^300,000,000,  yet  this  enormous 
production  does  not  suffice  to  feed  the  population. 
Last  year  food  to  the  extent  of  about  ^80,000,000  had 
to  be  imported.  With  such  huge  figures  before  us,  the 
inquiry  may  well  be  propounded — What  are  the  im- 
pediments which  prevent  our  farmers  from  obtaining 
out  of  their  land  that  amount  of  food,  the  deficiency  of 
which  abstracts  from  the  national  pocket  so  large  an 
amount. 

Doubts  for  some  time  past  have  been  expressed 
whether  much  advance  in  farming  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time,  and  a  general  impression  prevails  that 
the  spirit  of  progress,  so  observable  a  few  years  back, 
has  declined,  and  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is 
just  holding  its  own  or  in  statu  quo. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  excellence  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  farming  in  England  and  Scotland,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  produce  of  both  animal  and 
human  food  could  be  immensely  increased.  Opinions, 
expressed  by  a  certain  eminent  statesman  to  this  effect, 
have  so  often  been  quoted,  that  the  public  must  be 
weary  of  their  constant  reiteration.  There  is  no  landed 
proprietor,  perhaps  no  agriculturist,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  whose  opinions  upon  agricultural  topics  are 
entitled  to  more  weight  than  those  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  this  county  of  Norfolk,  and  although  his 
opinions  upon  increased  production  have  also  often 
been  quoted,  I  will  venture  to  give  them  once  more. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  Nor- 
folk farmers  some  two  years  ago,  remarked,  "  Since  I 
last  met  you  I  have  travelled  through  much  of  England 
and  through  parts  of  Scotland,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  of  the  land  I  have  seen  under  cul- 
tivation, I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  the  produce 
might  be  nearly  doubled  under  a  more  perfect  system 
of  agriculture."  Knowing  as  I  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
without  concurring  to  the  full  extent  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  noble  lord,  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
productions  are  susceptible  of  prodigious  increase.  If 
we  estimate  the  possible  increase  at  only  one-third,  our 
fields  and  homesteads  would  yield  more  than  they  do 
by  j£ioo,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Surely  then  this  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  of  a  Government, 
for  what  an  enormous  influence  would  so  much  extra 
wealth,  raised  from  the  soil,  exert  upon  the  interests  of 
farmers,  labourers,  and  landlords  ;  and  not  only  on 
these,  but  on  the  trade,  the  commerce,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  price  of  meat  is  a  question  which  comes  home 
to  every  household  ;  indeed,  the  high  price  of  animal 
food  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  domestic  questions  of 
the  day.  From  an  examination  of  the  books  of  a  large 
country  butcher,  I  find  that  in  1852  prime  joints  of 
beef  and  mutton  were  charged  at  yd,  per  lb.,  at  the 
present  time  the  prices  are  1  id,  per  lb.  ;  the  advance 
at  each  quinquennial  period  having  been  id.  per  lb. 
To  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  production  of  meat 
by  farmers  of  capital,  I  may  instance  the  fact  that  a 
leading  farmer  in  this  county  of  Norfolk,  who  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  security  of  tenure,  realised  in  the  past 
two  years  by  the  sale  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  no 
less  a  sum  than  £40,000,  which  was  an  average  of 
from  £15  to  £\d  per  acre  of  his  occupation.  Deduct- 
ing from  this  sum  £28,000  worth  of  animals  bought  in, 
there  remains  a  nett  meat  production  of  about  £$  per 
acre  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  instance. 
Upon  my  own  farms,  and  upon  those  of  my  brother, 
Mr.   Charles   Howard,   Biddenham,    about  the  same 


Seeing  that  there  is  no  possibility,  in  this  sea-girt 
isle,  of  adding  to  its  area  a  single  acre,  the  question  is 
being  forced  upon  us,  how  the  production  of  our  fields 
and  homesteads  can  be  stimulated  so  as  to  meet  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  population. 

Intelligent  and  sagacious  agriculturists  have  long 
held  that  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  further  development 
of  our  resources,  more  capital  must  in  some  way  or 
other  be  attracted  toward  the  land.  Farming  differs 
in  no  way  in  this  respect  from  other  business  pursuits  ; 
greater  returns  in  any  trade  invariably  require  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  capital ;  this  is  so  obvious  that 
I  should  not  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  the  point,  but 
for  the  opinions  entertained  by  many,  including  some 
landlords,  that  farmers  have  only  to  be  plodding, 
frugal,  and  industrious  to  secure  success.  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  of  Edington  Mains,  an  eminent  Scotch  farmer, 
in  a  letter  on  the  law  of  Hypothec  to  Lord  Airlie,  and 
published  in  Recess  Studies,  puts  this  point  very 
forcibly  : — "  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  Hypo- 
thec is  that  it  has  given  countenance  and  currency  to 
the  delusion  that  farming  is  a  business  in  which  a  man 
may  safely  engage  with  the  very  slenderest  means,  if 
only  he  be  steady  and  industrious,  and  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  It  is  saddening  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  such  men  who  have  lost  every  shilling  of 
their  hard-earned  stores.  The  truth  is,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  upon,  that  there  is  a  certain  in- 
dispensable amount  of  capital,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  farm  {whether  10  or  1000  acres),  without 
which  no  man,  be  he  ever  so  industrious,  prudent,  and 
skilful,  can  farm  land  with  advantage  to  himself  or 
anyone  else." 

The  law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland,  and  the  law  of 
distraint  in  England  do  unquestionably  often  lead  land- 
lords to  accept  tenants  with  inadequate  means ;  these 
laws,  which  give  a  preference  to  the  landlord's  claim 
over  other  creditors,  are  injurious  to  the  public  interests, 
and  should  therefore  be  repealed. 

How  more  capital  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  land  is 
the  great  problem  to  be  solved,  and  looking  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  outcry  at  the  price  of  meat,  and 
the  uneasiness  manifested  in  what  is  popularly  called 
the  land  question,  I  think  it  desirable  that  no  more 
time  should  be  lost,  no  more  hesitation,  but  that  the 
difficulties  should  be  looked  fairly  in  the  face  by  the 
legislature,  and  every  obstacle  to  increased  production 
removed  ;  for  in  the  event  of  a  reversal  in  the  tide  of 
the  nation's  prosperity,  it  is  possible  that  these  ques- 
tions may  be  solved  for  us  in  a  rougher  fashion  than 
any  well-wisher  of  his  country  would  desire  ;  there  can 
be  no  stronger  incentive  to  discontent  and  disorder  in 
troublous  times  than  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Much  good  would  unquestionably  ensue 
from  amendments  in  our  laws  with  respect  to  owner- 
ship, devolution,  and  transfer  of  land  ;  but  no  changes 
in  this  direction  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  so  great 
and  immediate  an  influence  in  encouraging  the  em- 
barkation in  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  land  as  an 
equitable  law,  securing  to  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the 
outlay  of  his  capital.  As  to  the  Lords  Committee 
report  upon  the  improvement  of  land,  whilst  there  can 
be  no  question  that  "limited  owners"  should  have 
more  power,  I  would  remark — Let  the  landowner  who 
has  not  got  the  capital  needed  for  the  improvement  of 
his  estate  consent  that  adequate  security  shall  be  given 
for  the  capital  of  others,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  this  without  the  aid  of  those  special  legislative 
provisions  which  Lord  Salisbury's  committee  seem  to 
consider  absolutely  necessary. 

According  to  the  present  law  of  England,  whatever 
a  tenant  puts  into  or  upon  the  land  becomes  at  once 
the  property  of  the  landlord  ;  no  matter  to  what  extent 
the  tenant  may  have  raised  the  value  of  the  estate  he 
farms,  the  law  takes  no  cognisance  of  any  claim  to  the 
property  embarked  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  tenant 
should  by  improper  cropping  or  niggardly  management 
reduce  the  value  of  the  farm  he  occupies,  the  law  gives 
the  landlord  the  power  to  sue  at  law  for  dilapidations 
or  deterioration.  'Tis  true  the  right  is  not  often 
enforced,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  the  condition  of 
the  law  is  onesided  and  unjust. 

The  capital  of  the  tenantry  of  this  country  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietors could  no  more  do  without  the  tenantry  than 
could  the  farmers  dispense  with  the  labourers.  Is  it 
therefore  wise  that  the  State  should  ignore  the  pro- 
perty of  so  indispensable  a  class,  and  permit  a  law  to 
remain  which  allows  the  landowner  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  improvements  and  property  of  his  tenants 
without  acknowledgment  or  compensation  ?  So  long 
as  such  a  law  remains  will  the  application  of  capital  to 
farming  be  checked,  and  as  a  consequence  the  produc- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  people  curtailed.  Capital  is 
proverbially  shy  ;  every  mercantile  man,  every  man  on 
'Change,  knows  full  well,  that  the  primary  condition  in 


every  undertaking   to   which   it   is   sought   to   attract 
capital,  is  security. 


The  question  may  be  asked,  Is  legislation,  after  all, 
necessary  ?  Will  not  a  good  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant  accomplish  all  that  is  desired? 
At  all  events  should  not  the  landlord  and  tenant  be  left 
to  make  their  own  arrangements?  or  are  not  leases  the 
proper  remedy  ?  To  such  questions  I  would  simply 
reply,  that  these  are  the  very  arguments  that  have  been 
used  for  a  generation  past,  and  yet  three-fourths  of  the 
land  of  England  continues  to  be  held  subject  to  a  six 
months'  notice  to  quit,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  without  any  claim  to  compensation  for  either  per- 
manent or  unexhausted  improvements.  That  the 
farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  deem  legislation  im- 
portant may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
present  year  the  Central  Chambers  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  some  40  district  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  passed  resolutions  affirming  the  necessity. 
Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  capital,  which  flows  so  plen- 
tifully into  other  branches  of  industry,  and  into  enter- 
prises of  every  kind,  both  home  and  foreign,  still 
remains  unattracted  towards  agriculture  ;  and  that  not 
one-half  the  capital  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  which  its  development  requires? 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  advan- 
tage of  a  legal  tenant-right  law  can  be  estimated  by  an 
example  already  existing  in  this  country.  The  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire  is  pro- 
verbial. In  no  part  of  the  world  has  agriculture  made 
greater  strides  than  in  that  county.  In  no  part  of 
England  or  Scotland  is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
wealthy  and  prosperous  tenantry  ;  nowhere  are  the 
agricultural  labourers  better  off  ;  and  in  no  county  have 
the  estates  of  the  landlords  been  so  enriched  by  the 
outlay  of  the  tenants'  capital.  In  Lincolnshire  a  tenant- 
right  custom,  by  no  means  perfect,  has  grown  up  during 
the  past  two  or  three  generations  ;  under  this  equitable 
system,  which  has  the  force  of  law,  the  outgoing  tenant 
has  the  right  to  claim  for  improvements  he  his  made  ; 
and  I  learn  from  valuers  of  great  experience  in  the 
county  that  it  is  seldom  the  arbitrators  have  difficulty 
in  settling  the  amount  due  to  outgoing  tenants. 
Customs,  however,  are  of  slow  growth,  and  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  advantages  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire customs,  and  the  effort  to  establish  them  in  other 
parts,  they  have  not  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
county;  and  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
will  bring  the  whole  country  under  the  beneficial 
operation  of  a  custom  which  has  proved  so  advantageous 
to  all  classes  concerned. 

The  suggested  remedy  of  leases  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  few  brief  remarks.  Leases  have  unquestionably 
an  advantage  over  yearly  tenancies,  but  it  is  a  question 
with  which  the  State  cannot  interfere.  The  State 
cannot  say  to  the  landowners,  You  shall  grant  leases, 
but  it  is  quite  within  the  functions  of  the  Slate  that 
whether  land  be  held  under  a  lease  or  a  yearly  tenancy, 
the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  the  tenant,  on  his  quitting, 
for  the  property  in  or  upon  the  land  he  may  have  to 
leave  behind  him.  There  are  certain  disadvantages  in 
the  system  of  leases  which  are  well  known,  and  they 
are  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird,  in  an 
address  to  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Caird  says: — "On  a  seven-course  farm,  held  on  a 
19  years'  lease,  you  may  reckon  that  the  last  five  years 
will  be  a  period  of  reduced  expenditure  by  the  out- 
going tenant,  and  of  exhaustive  cropping.  Then  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  new  lease  will  be  a  period  of 
liberal  expenditure  and  gradual  restoration  of  pro- 
ductive power.  For  the  next  seven  years  you  may 
expect  the  farm  (unless  it  had  been  greatly  reduced)  to 
be  in  full  fertility  ;  and  then  begins  again  the  evil 
cycle  of  exhaustion.  You  will  have  on  the  individual 
farm  seven  years  of  Egyptian  fatness,  alternating  with 
periods  of  comparative  leanness  ;  but  the  lean  years 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  r.2  to  seven."  Mr,  Caird 
shows  most  conclusively  how  much  the  country  suffers, 
even  under  the  Scotch  system  of  leases,  by  the  absence 
of  a  legal  tenant-right.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  ask 
with  Sir  John  Pakington  : — "Why,  under  a  well-regu- 
lated system  of  land  tenure,  we  should  not  allow  leases 
and  tenant-right  to  go  together  ;  "  but  by  tenant-right 
I  do  not  mean  what  the  honourable  baronet  means — 
something  permissive,  but  a  right  secured  by  law,  and 
not  dependent  upon  the  will  of  another. 


As  to  the  question  propounded,  and  which  is  often 
asked — Should  not  landlord  and  tenant  be  left  free  to 
make  their  own  agreements?  I  am  fully  aware  how 
much  is  to  be  said  against  over-legislation  and  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  contract  ;  but  I  hold 
that,  so  far  as  the  hiring  and  letting  of  land  is  con- 
cerned, the  expression,  "freedom  of  contract,"  like 
many  other  comprehensive  brevities,  is  simply  a  figure 
of  speech.  The  land  of  England  is  circumscribed,  the 
farmers  are  many,  and  the  race  is  prolific  ;  the  land- 
owners are  in  possession  of  a  monopoly  (by  monopoly 
I  mean  a  fixed  and  limited  quantity),  and,  as  a  rule, 
can  and  do  dictate  their  own  conditions,  and  which 
conditions  are  not  infrequently  injurious  to  the  public 
interest.  Every  man  who  has  to  hire  a  farm  knows 
full  well  that  he  is  not  on  equal  contracting  terms  with 
the  owner.  The  freedom  he  enjoys  is,  mainly,  that  of 
refusing  the  farm,  of  which,  after  great  efforts,  he  may 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  offer,  and  which  per- 
haps a  score  of  his  neighbours  stand  ready  to  take,  no 
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matter  what  are  the  conditions  imposed,  if  the  rent  is 
not  too  exorbitant.  A  well-known  Norfolk  farmer, 
Mr.  T.  Brown,  of  Marham,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject  last  November  at  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  well  expressed  the  position  of  the  tenant. 
Mr.  Brown  (as  a  delegate  from  the  Norfolk  Chamber) 
said:— "He  had  listened  attentively  to  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered,  and  had  heard  various 
remarks  outside,  and  had  noted  the  stress  which 
appeared  to  be  laid  on  the  point  as  to  (  freedom  of 
contract.'  They  had  been  threatened  with  revolution 
if  they  presumed  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract ; 
but  surely  they  were  not  going  to  be  frightened  by 
such  a  bugbear  as  that.  Why,  the  Legislature  had, 
in  various  interests,  already  interfered  with  freedom  of 
contract.  He  presumed  that  freedom  of  contract  pre- 
supposed equal  power  between  the  two  contracting 
parties.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  that 
there  was  equal  contracting  power  between  an  owner 
and  an  occupier  of  land.  But  supposing  equal  power, 
then  the  question  would  lie  in  a  nutshell,  for  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  parties  contracted  together  to  the 
injury  of  the  nation,  then  he  held  that  the  State  had 
not  only  the  right,  but  was  in  duty  bound  to  interfere. 
lie  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  landlord  should 
object  to  an  equitable  system  of  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  because  for  one  application 
for  an  impoverished  farm  there  would  be  len  appli- 
cation? for  a  farm  in  good  condition.  Again,  this 
system  of  compensation  had  been  in  operation  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  in  that 
county  there  were  more  frequent  changes  of  occupancy, 
or  that  land  let  for  less  money  than  in  any  other 
county." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  apart  from  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  how  often  the  legislature  has  in  a 
variety  of  ways  interfered,  and  that  wisely,  with  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  how  the  law,  in  cases  where  the 
parties  are  not  on  equal  terms,  restrains  the  stronger 
from  securing  an  unfair  advantage;  but  to  enter  fully 
into  this  question  would  swell  my  paper  to  undue  pro- 
portions. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  land  is  used  in  a  way  to  pro- 
vide to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  public  wants,  and 
that  no  laws  should  remain  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  majority  of  landowners 
and  land  agents  take  an  erroneous  view  of  the  efiect  of 
tenant-right,  and  that  much  of  the  feeling  displayed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill  I  introduced  last  session 
was  wholly  unnecessary.  One  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  tenants  in  North  Lincolnshire  wrote  to  me  la^t 
spring  as  follows  : — "  I  cannot  for  ths  life  of  me  think 
why  landlords  are  against  your  Bill;  with  the  provisions 
it  contains  they  would,  as  a  rule,  get  their  land  im- 
proved without  any  cost  to  themselves."  When  one 
of  our  largest  landed  proprietors  expressed  to  me  fears 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  compensation  clauses,  I 
asked  him  how  many  tenants  on  his  great  estate  of 
50,000  acres  he  parted  with  in  a  year  ?  He  at  once 
saw  my  point,  and  replied,  "Why,  now  you  remind 
me,  the  fact  occurs  to  me  that  I  hardly  ever  have  a 
farm  to  let"  I  then  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
affected  only  outgoing  tenants,  and  that  the  amount  of 
compensation  he  might  be  called  upon  for,  as  com- 
pared with  his  rentals,  would  be  infinitesimal;  whilst 
every  tenant  on  his  estate  would  be  encouraged  to 
spend  money  in  its  improvement.  That  this  would  be 
the  case  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  estates  throughout 
the  kingdom,  no  man  of  experience  for  a  moment 
doubts. 

However,  in  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion, 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of 
justice  to  the  tenant,  nor  of  advantage  to  the  landlord, 
that  I  advocate  legislative  interference,  but  upon  the 
broader  ground  of  the  public  good.  To  my  mind  the 
case  stands  thus  : — We  have  a  limited  area  on  which 
to  raise  the  food  of  the  people.  We  have  a  population 
fast  growing  in  numbers  and  in  purchasing  power.  Our 
fields  and  homesteads  do  not  yield  the  amount  of  food 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The  chief  impediment 
to  increased  production  is  want  of  capital.  To  attract 
the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  security  is  indispens- 
able. Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the 
stagnant  condition  of  much  of  our  agriculture,  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  State  stepping  in  and 
recognising  the  claim  of  the  tenant  to  the  property  he 
may  have  put  into  or  upon  the  land  of  another,  and 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  leave  behind  him.  If 
we  find  a  difficulty  in  feeding  30,000,000  of  people, 
does  it  not  behove  us  to  ask  how  are  the  wants  of 
50,000,000  to  be  supplied?  a  population  which  we 
may  expect,  at  no  distant  day,  will  have  to  be 
provided  for. 


Horn*  dorasjjonfcnxe. 

Our  Food  Prospects.— Few  people  will  deny  the 
talent  exhibited  weekly  by  the  Gloucester  Standard,  and 
certainly  the  article  in  a  recent  Agricultural  Gazette,  from 
that  journal,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  weekly 
ware.  But  I,  for  one,  cannot  have  the  "enthusiasts" 
run  down,  especially  when  they  manage,  after  years  of 
unflagging  work,  to  prove  their  cases.  We  have  had 
enthusiasts  in  draining,  in  deep  tillage,  in  steam 
ploughing,  in  seeding  and  rotation  of  crops  :  all  have 
proved  their  cases,  though  their  plans  are  not  carried 


out  universally — more's  the  pity.  Take  up  Young's 
"  Survey,"  and  note  the  writings  therein  of  the  so- 
called  enthusiasts — do  they,  by  the  light  of  to-day, 
appear  so  enthusiastic  ?  The  only  wonder  is,  to 
the  advanced  agriculturist,  that  more  "  way "  has 
not,  up  to  date,  been  made  in  the  "  proof." 
Says  the  Standard  before  noted,  "  Whence  comes  it, 
then,  that  the  tendency  appears  to  be  .  .  .  that  the 
breadth  under  Wheat  ...  is  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres  .  .  .  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago?" 
And  the  same  authority  is  of  opinion  that  the  agitation 
in  the  labour  market  keeps  adding  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
security attaching  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  agri- 
culture. To  take  the  last  objection  first,  all  reports 
agree  that  labour  is  everywhere  plentiful,  and  that  the 
supply  appears  likely  to  continue  redundant  in  most 
parts.  And  now  as  to  the  Wheat  breadth  ;  are  there 
any  returns  extant  as  to  the  extent  of  land  taken  for 
additions  to  cities  and  towns,  for  railways,  for  garden 
grounds  attached  to  the  thousands  of  recent  investments 
in  "retreats"  for  wealth,  for  shooting  grounds,  deer 
forests,  and  all  enclosures  of  that  kind  ?  Or  rather,  is 
it  not  wonderful  that  in  five  years  a  greater  number 
of  acres  than  250,000  has  not  been  withdrawn?  I 
think,  considering  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  additions  to  superficial  area  taken  up 
by  the  folks  connected  with  iron  and  coal  mining — and 
that,  surely,  can  be  no  mean  quantity, — that  the  half 
taunt  must  fall  nerveless.  Take  now  the  "sting  in  the 
tail."     Says  your  contemporary  : — 

"A  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  shows  us 
that  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  our 
importations  of  Wheat  have  been  steadily  advancing. 
Grouping  the  years  together  in  sets  of  five,  so  that  the 
influence  of  individual  good  or  bad  harvests  may  be  lost, 
we  find  the  growth  to  be  tolerably  uniform,  after  the  first 
five  years  in  which  the  trade  had  hardly  established  itself. 
The  imports  stand  thus  :  — 

1847  —  51  . .  . .  . .  . .      ig.OOO.OOO  cwt. 

1852 — 56  ..        . .        ..        . .  20,000,000  ,, 

1857—61 25,500,000  „ 

1862 — 66  . .        . .         . .         . .  33,000,000  „ 

1867 — 71  ..         ..         ..         ..  39,200,000  ,, 

"We  present  our  readers  with  the  above  Table,  which 
we  have  compiled  for  their  special  use,  leaving  it  to  their 
intelligence  to  detect  the  keenness  of  its  satire  upon  the 
agricultural  talk  above  referred  to.  Any  words  of  ours 
would  only  blunt  its  point." 

But  before  these  statistics  can  have  the  slightest  effect 
others  are  required — that  is,  beyond  those  suggested 
above.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  immense  increase 
in  population,  together  with  the  enormous  number  of  acres 
withdrawn  from  the  grazier  and  the  farmer,  and  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  theworkingclasses.  Figures 
so  bereft  of  point  are,  I  humbly  submit,  valueless — and 
the  upshot  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  enthusiasts  than 
otherwise.  Again,  have  any  of  the  laws  holding  land 
in  bondage  been  set  aside  since  the  advent  of  free  trade 
in  corn  ?  Had  free  trade  in  land  been  inaugurated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  what  might  now  be  the  con- 
dition of  British  agriculture?  It  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  use  of  steam  would  now  be  universal 
instead  of  partial — that  Smith,  of  Woolston,  would  be 
multiplied  by  many  thousands — that  drainage  wherever 
applicable  would  now  be  universal — that  town  sewage 
would  have  found  its  way  where  wanted — that  the 
grazier  might  find  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  land 
wherein  he  might  fatten  his  cattle  and  graze  his  sheep 
— that  pauperism  in  cities  might  be  diminished  by  one- 
half,  and  that  great  branch  of  British  manufacturing 
industry — agricultural  machine-making — grown  into  a 
wondrous  trade  indeed.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  that  our 
friend  of  the  Standard  has  not  got  it  all  his  own  way, 
for  that  his  facts  are  not  quite  complete  ;  and  that  the 
case  of  the  working  talkers  has  not  suffered  in  the 
least  from  his  very  clever  remarks.  E.  C. 

Mushrooms. — At  a  time  when  every  edible  is  at 
famine  prices,  a  recent  disaster  at  Acton,  followed  by 
a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  has  set  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles  against  one  of  our  most 
nourishing  and  cheap  productions — the  Mushroom. 
Poor  Ruth  Brooks,  a  servant  in  a  tavern  at  Acton, 
having  partaken  of  some  poisonous  field  fungus,  was 
poisoned  and  died.  The  man  who  was  accused  of 
having  poisoned  her,  was  acquitted,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Denman  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  ought  never 
to  have  been  committed  at  all.  Had  his  lordship 
stopped  here,  all  would  have  been  well  ;  but  in  cen- 
suring those  who  had  committed  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  for  a  capital  crime,  the  learned  judge  went 
beyond  his  depth.  Ignorance  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  matter.  A 
"  skilled  "  witness  was  called,  "who  saw  nothing  in 
the  deadly  fungi  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
Mushrooms."  The  learned  judge  went  farther,  and 
said  that  such  as  grew  under  trees  were  dangerous, 
because,  as  he  supposed,  they  were  fed  upon  the  roots 
of  decayed  trees,  which  were,  perhaps,  tainted  with 
poison.  Thus,  a  learned  judge  and  a  ' '  skilled  witness  " 
unite  in  declaring  that  no  one  can  distinguish  between 
a  wholesome  Mushroom  and  a  poisonous  fungi ; 
whilst  the  difference  is  just  as  transparent  as  between 
Watercress  and  "Dead  Tongue."  The  two  latter 
grow  together  in  brooks,  the  two  former  on  the  land, 
and  both  are  as  diverse  as  a  Rose  from  a  Lily,  or  a 
Geranium  from  a  Fuchsia.  The  edible  Mushroom,  in 
its  first  stage,  has  a  pure  white  colour  on  the  top,  a 


rich  salmon  frill  on  the  inside,  and  has  a  thick 
stem,  of  solid  growth  ;  the  latter  is  an  unfailing 
sign  of  the  genuine  Mushroom  ;  when  broken,  it 
has  a  peculiar  fragrance  and  taste,  which  any  one 
who  has  once  tasted  or  inhaled  it,  can  never  forget. 
When  left  to  grow  for  a  few  days  the  salmon  colour 
on  the  under  side  turns  black,  and  then  it  is  best  for 
converting  into  ketchup,  but  the  taste  and  the  odour 
are  the  same.  They  may  be  intensified  by  age,  but 
they  never  alter,  and  when  broken  the  salmon  colour 
is  still  seen  in  the  interior.  A  person  who  has  once 
tasted  the  Mushroom  proper  can  never  be  deceived  by 
the  "  Horse  Mushroom,"  The  learned  judge  said 
"  that  such  as  grew  under  trees  were  dangerous." 
This  is  quite  a  fallacy.  In  parks,  where  trees  are 
planted  in  clumps,  you  will  invariably  find  the  most 
and  finest  Mushrooms,  that  is,  if  the  trees  are  planted 
on  a  dry  soil.  For  30  years  I  have  gathered  them, 
and  when  I  go  into  a  park,  I  invariably  make  for  the 
outskirts  of  the  clumps  of  trees — not  a  plantation. 
Many  poisonous  fungi  grow  under  trees  planted  in  a 
wet  or  marshy  soil.  You  will  not  find  Mushrooms  on 
a  wet  soil  or  a  marsh.  Poisonous  fungi,  when  broken, 
have  no  heart,  so  to  speak.  They  are  not  much 
thicker  than  our  old  penny-pieces  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
sickly  culour  underneath,  and.  continue  it  throughout, 
and  do  not  possess  the  smell  of  a  Mushroom,  which  a 
person  of  any  discrimination,  once  acquiring,  can  never 
forget.   A'. 

Clover  Dodder, — I  was  much  amused  in  reading 
the  trial  that  took  place  at  Bedford  a  short  time  since. 
A  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Brightman,  brought  an 
action  against  a  seedsman  for  selling  Clover  containing 
Dodder  seed.  So  little  seemed  to  be  known  about  the 
Dodder  seed  that  its  existence  was  doubted.  I  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  investigating  the 
subject,  and  send  you  the  result.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  there  are  several  species  of  Dodder,  but  it 
is  the  Cuscuta  trifolii,  the  one  that  grows  on  red 
Clover,  that  I  direct  your  attention  to.  This  leafless 
plant  rises  from  the  seed  sown  with  Clover,  and  soon 
throws  its  arms  around  its  neighbour.  After  taking 
two  or  three  turns  around  the  Clover  stem  it 
throws  out  roots  from  the  side  next  to  the  Clover 
and  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  opposite  side  :  from 
that  time  it  lives  on  the  Clover  plant,  and  the  stem 
and  root  that  originated  it  dies  away  ;  it  continues  its 
growth,  throwing  its  arms  in  all  directions,  siezing  on 
all  the  adjoining  plants,  and  devastating  patches  of  3  or 
4  feet  in  diamerer.  The  seed  is  a  very  small  one,  not 
more  than  three-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
globular,  having  a  dusky,  dull  surface.  It  is  more 
frequently  found  amongst  foreign  Clover  seed,  which  is 
very  unequal  in  size,  but  the  seed  of  the  Dodder  is 
only  half  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  of  these  seeds. 
The  English  Clover  being  larger  and  more  uniform 
than  the  foreign,  renders  it  easy  to  separate  the 
Dodder  seed,  and  in  it  the  Dodder  ought  never  to  be 
sold.   Peter  Squire,  Basmead  Manor. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vienna  :  September  27.  —  The  International  Horse 
Show.  —  [The  following  report  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Times  correspondent.]  The  thorough  success  of  the 
Pferde-Ausstellung,  which  closed  to-day,  has  gone  far 
to  dispel  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
Vienna  Exhibition.  Never  since  the  opening  day 
have  the  grounds  been  so  thronged  with  visitors  as 
during  the  ten  days  of  the  horse  show.  The  weather 
has  been  exceptionally  fine,  the  sanitary  reports  of  the 
town  have  been  steadily  improving,  the  spirits  of  the 
Viennese  appear  to  have  risen  beyond  their  ordinary 
height,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  they  have 
poured  into  the  Prater  in  countless  streams,  thinking 
nothing  of  the  three-miles  walk  to  the  show,  and 
talking  of  nothing  but  the  horses.  With  unwonted 
liberality  the  horse  show  has  been  open  to  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition  without  extra  charge,  and  numerous 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  all  of  seeing  the 
horses  walked  out,  ridden,  driven,  and  jumped  on  an 
excellent  course,  roped  out  upon  the  Prater  turf,  and 
studded  here  and  there  with  fences,  walls,  fix.,  for  the 
trials  of  hunters.  The  fine  weather  has  favoured  the 
enjoyment  of  this  sight,  and  the  scene  between  3  and 
4  o'clock  daily,  the  time  of  the  jumping,  was  always  an 
animated  one. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  loud  praises  are 
heard  on  all  sides  regarding  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  committee  by  whom  all  the  arrangements  were 
made,  and  they  are  well  deserved.  It  was  composed 
of  well-known  men,  with  Count  Griinne,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Emperor,  as  President,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  military  officers  among  them.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known,  however,  that  the  credit  for  all  the 
excellent  arrangements  of  the  show  is  mainly  due  to 
General  Nadosy  von  Nadas,  who  not  only  planned  the 
stabling  and  all  the  auxiliary  buildings,  the  laying  out 
of  the  ground,  &&,  but  actually  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
small  wooden  hut  on  the  spot  for  several  weeks  as 
general  superintendent,  in  order  that  all  might  be 
carried  out  as  the  committee  desired. 

The  stables  are  exceedingly  lofty,  roomy,  and  well- 
ventilated,  the  whole  budding  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  of  which  sides  one  is  about  650  feet  in  length. 
It  contains  465  stalls  and  158  loose  boxes,  disposed  in 
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four  lines  along  its  whole  length  ;  between  the  lines  of 
stalls  and  boxes  is  a  broad  walk  for  the  circulating 
public,  who  are  kept  well  out  of  reach  of  the  horses' 
heels  by  ropes.  The  centre  walk  is  shut  in,  and  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  grooms  only  for  their  stable  gear. 
There  are  16  entrances  at  short  distances  apart,  so  that 
at  no  time  was  there  any  inconvenient  crowding  ;  but, 
besides  these,  in  the  rear  of  every  sixth  stall  a  safety 
door  is  provided,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  48  doors  would 
have  been  at  once  available  for  the  removal  of  the 
horses.  Other  precautions  against  such  a  contingency 
were  not  forgotten.  Wells  were  sunk  and  pumps  fixed 
all  round  the  stables,  fire-engines  were  in  readiness, 
every  groom  was  compelled  to  place  a  bucket  full  of 
water  by  his  stall  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  32  night 
sentries  were  posted. 

So  much  for  the  building  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  horses.  Equally  good 
care  was  taken  of  the  men,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  at  a  horse  or  cattle  show.  A  restaurateur  received 
a  free  concession  and  a  building  on  condition  that  he 
provided  food  and  other  creature  comforts  for  the 
attendants  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible.  His  tariff 
was  rigidly  fixed,  and  the  result  is  understood  to  have 
been  satisfactory. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  this  show  to  classify  the 
horses  as  is  usual  in  England,  or  to  place  horses 
of  the  same  stamp  or  breed  together.  A  certain 
number  of  stalls  and  boxes  was  allotted  to  each 
country,  according  to  the  nominations  sent  in,  and 
the  horses  were  all  placed  together,  so  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  compare  one  with  another,  ex- 
cepting at  such  times  as  they  were  led  out  for  the 
inspection  of  the  jury.  The  whole  collection  was 
a  very  different  one  from  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  England.  There  were  remarkably  few 
weight-carrying  hunters  and  hacks,  and,  indeed,  few 
horses  which  could  be  called  hunters  at  all.  Those 
which  were  shown  were  nearly  all  of  English  blood, 
and  call  for  little  remark.  Seven  stallions  and  three 
mares  of  the  Lippizaner  breed,  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  private  stud,  were  worthy  of  notice, 
several  of  them  showing  a  decided  strain  of  Arab 
blood.  Prince  Liechtenstein  and  Prince  Furstenberg 
showed  a  few  thoroughbreds  from  English  stock,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  horses  exhibited  in  Austria  were  the 
produce  of  the  stallions  maintained  by  the  State  for 
the  service  of  the  public  at  their  depots  in  Upper 
Austria  and  Styria.  These  were  mostly  draught 
animals  for  carriage  and  agricultural  purposes,  as  their 
horses  for  military  service  are  mostly  drawn  from  the 
produce  of  the  Hungarian  studs.  The  Vienna  Omni- 
bus Company  had  a  few  very  fine  horses  of  Russian 
and  Wallachian  origin,  including  two  exceedingly  fine 
cobs  (Wallachian)  bred  on  the  island  of  Mur.  But  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  collection  belonging  to  Austria, 
and,  indeed  in  the  whole  show,  was  a  string  of  24  pure- 
bred Arab  brood  mares  exhibited  by  Count  Dried- 
uszycki,  of  Gallicia,  who  has  for  many  years  past 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  breeding  Arabs.  In  1S45, 
after  spending  two  years  in  Syria  and  visiting  the 
desert  tribes,  he  brought  with  him  to  Austria  four  Arab 
mares  and  three  stallions,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  stud. 
He  has  since  imported  many  Arab  sires,  and  has  kept 
his  stock  perfectly  pure  from  any  other  strain.  They 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  flea-bitten  greys,  and  the 
whole  string,  when  walked  out  together,  formed  a 
sight  well  worth  seeing,  and  are  as  high  caste  a  looking 
lot  as  one  might  expect  to  see  issue  from  Aga  Khan's 
stables  in  Bombay. 

This  Vienna  show  has  brought  prominently  to  notice 
the  very  great  partiality  felt  by  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Germany  for  Arab  blood  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  these  four  nations  had  combined  to 
bring  their  favourite  strain  to  the  notice  of  the  world. 
The  following  facts  are  remarkable  :— Germany  shows 
30  horses  in  all,  and  10  of  them  are  stated  to  be  either 
pure  or  half-bred  Arabs.  Austria  shows  258  horses,  of 
which  a  great  number  are  for  heavy  draught,  but,  of 
the  remainder,  no  less  than  52  claim  to  be  pure  Arabs 
or  of  Arab  parentage.  Hungary  shows  78  horses,  of 
which  24  are  full  or  half-bred  Arabs.  Russia  shows 
44  horses,  out  of  which  eight  aie  stated  to  be  pure-bred 
Arabs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  claim 
Arab  descent.  To  crown  the  triumph  of  the  Arab 
horse,  Egypt  sends  eight  desert-born  stallions,  of  great 
beauty  and  of  priceless  value,  the  property  of  Sefer 
Pasha  and  Arthur  Bey.  These  are  of  the  Nedjdi  and 
Anneza  castes,  and  contrast  very  favourably,  in  the 
eye  of  a  judge  of  Arabs,  with  eight  mares  which  stand 
near  them,  belonging  to  a  Russian  Prince  Sanguszko, 
and  which  arc  stated  to  be  thorough-bred  Arabs, 
although  some  of  them  measure  over  16  hands. 

Italy  sends  a  representative  horse  from  each  of  six 
provinces.  They  are  all  stallions,  and  fine  animals, 
but  they  require  no  special  notice. 

France  is*  represented  by  M.  Edmond  de  la  Ville, 
who  exhibits  a  very  fine  stud  of  35  Normandy  horses, 
principally  stallions  and  brood  mares,  some  of  them  of 
the  famous  trotting  stock. 

The  horses  exhibited  by  Germany  are  nearly  all  stal- 
lions belonging  to  the  Government  studs  ;  a  magnifi- 
cent selection  from  a  vast  number  of  such  animals 
which,  as  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  are  maintained  by 
the  State  for  the  service  of  the  public.  Six  horses  and 
mares  from  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg's  stud  are 
described  as  pure  Arabs.     They  are  very  handsome, 


but  rather  light,  and  are  open  to  a  suspicion  of  a  strain 
of  other  blood . 

England  is  not  represented  at  all,  excepting  by  two 
stout  handsome  Norfolk  cobs,  lately  brought  to  Vienna 
by  Mr.  Hetherington,  and  shown  in  the  Austrian  de- 
partment. English  thorough-bred  and  other  stock  is, 
however,  largely  shown  or  quoted  as  sire  or  dam  by 
all  other  nations. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  horses  which  have  been 
sent  from  Hungary.  Count  Julius  Andrassy  shows 
four  thorough-bred  English  horses  of  his  own  breeding, 
and  Count  Alfred  Andrassy  a  stallion  of  the  Czyndery 
or  Tartar  breed.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
are  stallions  and  brood  mares,  selected  for  exhibition 
from  the  Government  studs  at  Babolna,  Mezohegyes, 
Kisber,  and  Debrechzin.  These  are  of  English, 
Norman,  Spanish,  Lippizaner,  and  Arab  origin,  but  on 
looking  through  the  whole  of  the  Hungarian  horses, 
one  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  manifest  preponderance 
of  Arab  blood. 

The  only  disappointment  connected  with  the  Vienna 
Horse  Show  has  been  that  many  of  those  who  sent 
their  animals  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  good  price  for 
them  must  have  suffered  the  mortification  of  taking 
them  home  again,  or  of  selling  them  below  their  worth. 
There  is  no  money  in  Vienna,  and  people  have  been 
selling  their  horses  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
purchasers.  An  auction  was  held  on  the  last  day  of 
the  show,  at  which  many  animals  were  put  up,  but 
most  of  them  were  bought  in  by  their  owners.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  one  grief  of  the  kind  and  courteous 
General  Nadosy  von  Nadas,  who  presided  over  the  sale 
as  over  everything  else. 


The  French  Harvest  and  its  Consequences. 
— A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  Chartres  : — 
This  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  Beauce,  one  of  the 
French  provinces  producing  most  corn.  The  advices 
with  regard  to  this  year's  harvest  are  very  bad,  and 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  official  reports  lately 
published  on  the  subject.  In  Normandy  as  well  as  in 
Beauce  the  yield  of  corn  is  much  below  the  average. 
The  only  exception  are  Oats,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
yield.  In  Berry,  Orleanais,  and  Limousin,  the  harvest 
is  much  below  those  of  former  years.  The  central  part 
of  France,  on  the  whole,  has  been  little  favoured  by 
Nature  this  year,  and  if  the  unfavourable  weather 
lately  prevailing  should  continue,  there  will  be  a 
failure  in  the  wine  crops  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  Saone-et- 
Loire,  and  Nievre.  There  is  likewise  a  bad  harvest  of 
fruit  in  those  provinces.  Potatos  alone  are  plentiful. 
Bread  has  gone  up  in  all  the  French  towns  of  Central 
France  5  centimes  per  pound,  which  is  a  great  hardship 
for  the  working  classes.  Political  capital  is  made  of 
the  bad  harvest,  the  Monarchists  accusing  the  Repub- 
licans of  being  the  cause  of  this  dearth,  for  what  reason 
we  cannot  imagine.  Of  the  54,305, 100  hectares  of  the 
soil  of  France,  only  15,620,000  hectares  are  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  corn.  Half  of  that  is  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Wheat,  the  remainder  for  Oats,  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Maize.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Oats  will 
not  make  up  sufficiently  for  the  shortcomings  in  other 
kinds  of  corn.  The  prices  of  flour  have,  in  conse- 
quence, gone  up  in  all  the  markets  of  Central 
France.  Bakers  have  used  up  their  stocks,  and 
make  only  small  purchases,  just  enough  to  last 
them  from  day  to  day,  hoping  for  a  decline  in  prices, 
for  which  there  is  no  prospect.  As  soon  as  the  bakers 
shall  really  begin  to  lay  in  flour,  prices  must  necessarily 
go  up  still  more,  bread  will  be  dearer  yet.  The  pre- 
vailing dearness  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  together  with 
the  present  political  situation,  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  dulness  in  all  industrial  enterprises  reigning  in 
the  provinces.  Everything  is  dear — the  bread,  the 
staple  article  of  food  in  France,  as  well  as  meat  and 
wine,  which  latter  have  become  as  necessary  to  the 
French  agricultural  labourer  as  to  the  working  man  of 
the  towns.  The  same  is  the  case  with  coals  and  wood 
for  fuel.  An  agricultural  labourer  must  earn  good 
wages  now  to  enable  him  to  put  by  anything.  All 
great  industries  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
manufactures  of  luxury  of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  those  of  Paris,  derive  their  principal 
income  from  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  i.e.,  the 
people  who  subsist  on  their  daily  earnings.  If  they 
are  compelled  to  spend  all  their  earnings  for  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  industry  will  find  its  income  con- 
siderably diminished.  This  evil,  which  is  already 
becoming  perceptible,  will  be  still  more  felt  as  winter 
approaches.  Among  other  things,  the  sale  of  cotton 
stuffs,  for  example,  principally  used  by  women  of  the 
labouring  classes,  has  been  reduced  already  to  almost 
nothing  amongst  the  drapers  of  the  provinces. 

Sherbrook,  Lower  Canada. — We  publish  here 
the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  who  is 
travelling  with  Mr.  Arch,  that  his  statement  may 
reach  the  eyes  of  any  of  our  Canadian  readers  who 
may  desire  to  criticise  it : — 

.  "  s<pt-  iS'— On  Thursday,  armed  with  the  letter  which 
his  Excellency  had  kindly  promised  ns  on  the  previous 

u  yVWe  s,arlerl  for  ,his  thriving  part  of  what  arc  called 
the  Eastern  Townships.  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  investiga- 
tions were  not  satisfactory.  If  the  farmers  whom  we  met 
last  week  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Lower  I  Sana  1.1 
farmers,  I  would  earnestly  dissuade  the  English  labourers 
from  leaving  their  present  masters  to  come  out  and  serve 
under  them.     Toil-worn,  narrow-minded,  and  apparently 


without  one  other  idea  than  that  of  how  much  work  they 
can  get  out  of  a  man  for  the  dollars  they  must  pay  him,  I 
know  of  no  agriculturists  in  England  whom  I  would 
not  elect  to  serve  under  in  preference  to  them. 
'What  are  your  hours?"  we  said  to  one  of  the  farmers 
who  intimated  his  desire  to  have  an  English  labourer 
sent  out  to  him.  'From  sunrise  to  sunset  during 
five  months,  and  from  six  to  six  during  the  rest,' 
was  his  reply.  '  Then  all  I  can  say  to  you,'  re- 
plied the  outspoken  Warwickshire  man,  '  is  that  I 
wish  you  may  get  him.'  'But  our  pay,'  continued 
the  farmer,  '  consider  how  good  it  is — a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  day,  with  board  and  lodging.'  '  Can't  help  it,' 
responded  Mr.  Arch  ;  '  what  you  want  is  a  slave,  and 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.'  On  my  expressing  astonish- 
ment at  the  absence  of  labourers  from  the  farms— for, 
driving  all  day  through  a  farming  district,  I  saw  no  men 
at  work  anywhere,  except  here  and  there  one  whom  our 
guide  assured  us  was  either  a  farmer  or  his  son — a  farmer 
with  whom  we  stayed  to  converse  assured  us  that  they 
got  on  very  tolerably.  'Yonder,'  said  he,  'is  a  farmer 
who  is  worth  6000  dollars  and  a  farm  of  300  or  400  acres, 
and  all  his  ordinary  help  is  one  young  fellow  whom  you 
see  now  with  him.'  And,  sure  enough,  as  we  drove  past, 
there  was  the  tough  old  fellow  slaving  away  with  his  rake 
among  the  Barley,  and  close  at  hand  was  the  one  farm 
hand.  The  comfortable,  jolly-faced  farmers  of  Old  Eng- 
land need  not  grudge  these  Canadian  farmers  their  rent- 
free  domains.  Verily  there  are  worse  things  than  rent 
audits.  I  have  seen  more  haggard-faced  farmers  since  I 
have  been  in  Canada  than  I  have  met  during  a  40  years' 
residence  in  rural  districts  at  home.  And  never  have  I 
seen  during  the  same  period  such  miserable-looking,  lank, 
and  hopeless  labourers  as  the  few  whom  I  have  seen  in 
the  service  of  these  terrible  task-masters." 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 
Trial  of Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers. — The  adjourned 
trials  of  these  implements  took  place  at  Boothferry, 
near  Howden,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  There  were 
classes  for  both  ploughs  and  diggers  for  raising  Potatos. 
Mr.  Wells'  plot  of  between  30  and  40  acres  afforded 
every  opportunity  that  could  be  desired.  For  the 
plough  prize  there  were  six  entries,  but  three  imple- 
ments only  competed,  viz.,  Corbett  &  Peeleof  Shrews- 
bury, Potato-raising  plough,  price  £7,  and  another, 
price  £8  ;  and  Hanson's  Patent  Potato  Digger,  price 
^17,  shown  by  Coleman  &  Morton,  Chelmsford. 
Corbett  &  Peele's  plough  has  a  single  mouldboard, 
and  has  a  revolving  disc  composed  of  several  teeth  or 
tines,  which  by  a  simple  attachment  is  fixed  to  the 
handles  of  the  plough,  and  works  just  behind  the 
mouldboard,  catching  the  furrow  as  it  is  moved  by  the 
plough  and  tearing  it  in  pieces.  As  it  is  fixed  to  work 
at  an  angle  to  the  mould-board  and  to  the  furrow,  the 
Potatos  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  pulverised 
land,  and  very  few  fall  into  the  furrow  sole,  where 
they  would  be  covered  by  next  ridge  unless  gathered 
immediately  after  the  plough.  By  this  single  mould- 
board  two-thirds,  or  nearly  all  the  ridge,  is  turned 
over  and  broken  up  on  the  mouldboard  side,  and 
the  furrow  sole  left  has  scarcely  a  single  Potato 
in  it.  The  revolving  disc,  acting  on  the  whole 
furrow,  at  once  produced  a  fine  level  and  broad 
bed  for  the  Potatos  to  fall  upon.  This  plough  was  put 
to  work  upon  Regent  Potatos,  the  tops  of  which  were 
ripe,  and  made  capital  work.  A  few  Potatos  were 
buried  by  the  mould  thrown  up  by  the  disc,  but  there 
was  no  scratching  at  all  for  the  gatherers,  and  they 
could  gather  much  more  rapidly  than  after  the  ordinary 
plough  used  in  the  district.  A  great  merit  of  this 
principle  is,  that  it  is  adaptable  to  any  ordinary  plough 
at  a  cost  of  ^3.  The  plough  with  the  rotary  disc  is 
here  shown  as  one  implement,  but  virtually  the  inven- 
tion  consists  in  an  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  a  plough, 
and  forming  part  of  its  fittings  or  furniture,  like  the 
share  or  the  coulter,  but  only  to  be  used  for  special 
purposes.  It  will,  however,  pulverise  land  winter- 
ploughed  in  ridges,  or  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  most 
efficiently.  The  £$  plough  was  next  tried  on  the  same 
plot  of  Regents,  and  made  satisfactory  work.  There 
was  little  difference  between  the  two  implements  but 
in  price,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  the 
£7  plough.  The  £i  plough  is  a  double  mould, 
board  plough,  with  two  revolving  discs  working 
one  on  each  side  close  to  the  mouldboards, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  plough. 
These  discs,  with  radiating  arms,  effectually  dis- 
integrate the  ridge  after  it  is  split  by  the  plough,  which 
in  this  case  cuts  the  ridge  in  the  middle,  and  divides  it 
in  two  small  equal  portions.  In  practice  the  single 
mouldboard  plough  seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of 
less  draught,  less  cost,  and  rather  better  work,  the 
Potatos  being  not  quite  so  likely  to  be  covered,  and 
being  more  together.  Coleman's  Anglo-American 
Digger  has  a  large  wheel,  with  fingers  6  inches  long, 
radiating  from  the  periphery  at  an  acute  angle — a 
double  mould  in  front  and  a  single  mould  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel.  The  front  mould  opens  the  ridge,  the 
side  mould  holds  the  soil  together  for  the  wheel  to  act 
upon,  and  as  it  revolves  it  dashes  the  ridge  in  pieces. 
The  above  three  ploughs  were  tried  also  upon  Potatos 
with  fresh  and  large  tops,  the  crop  being  an  enormous 
one— -one  calculated  at  from  80  to  100  tubs  per  acre, 
or  from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre.  Here  Corbett  & 
Peele's  ploughs  both  did  excellent  work,  and  the 
American  came  to  a  standstill,  being  clogged  up  by 
the  mass  of  Potato  foliage  and  soil  rolled  up  in  front. 
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Messrs.  Coleman  also  worked  Hanson's  Patent  Potato 
Digger,  which  is  a  well-known  machine.  Its  cost  is 
£\T.  It  effectually  shakes  out  the  Potatos,  but  throws 
them  too  far,  has  no  convenient  mode  of  regulating 
speed,  and  consumes  much  power.  It  must  be  said  for 
it  that  it  made  the  most  perfect  separation  of  the 
Potatos  of  any  machine  on  the  ground.  By  its  excess 
of  power  it,  on  its  next  turn,  covers  a  few  of  the 
Potatos  thrown  out  in  the  previous  round.  It  is  a 
most  complete  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  leaves  the 
ground  level  and  easily  prepared  for  seed.  Hunter,  of 
Maybole,  Ayrshire,  showed  a  digger  which  did  not 
expose  all  the  Potatos.  It  has  shares  and  fork  tines, 
and  is  suspended  on  wheels,  and  is  easily  put  out  of 
gear.  A  concave  guide- wheel  gathers  the  shaws 
straight  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  implement  does 
not  block.  Some  of  the  finest  Potatos  were  wounded 
by  this  machine.  The  judges  made  no  award  in  the 
class  of  diggers  ;  as  the  competition  was  so  slight,  it 
would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  put  the  seal  of  the 
Society's  approval  on  any  implement  not  entirely  ful- 
filling the  requirements.  The  following  is  the  official 
award  : — 

Trials  of  Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers, 
Classes  32  and  33  of  the  Hull  Prize-sheet. 
Prize  of  £10  to  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Peele,  of  Perseverance 
Ironworks,  Shrewsbury,  for  single  mouldboard  potato 
plough,  fitted  with  Liltle  Wonder  revolving  fork.— Article 
No.  2858.  Highly  Commended  :  Messrs.  Corbett  & 
Peele's  double  mouldboard  potato  plough,  fitted  with  two 
Liltle  Wonder  revolving  forks.— Article  No.  2857. 

/o-       a  \     i  T.  C.  Booth. 
(Signed.)     (j.  hemsley. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

MIDLAND. 
The  Birmingham  Sewage  Farm :  Sept.  25. — The 
members  visited  the  Sewage  Farm  and  were  after- 
wards entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  Alderman  Avery, 
who  said  that  while  desiring  to  ofter  a  cordial  welcome 
to  their  visitors,  and  to  afford  them  every  possible 
information,  it  was  proper  to  observe  that  that  inspec- 
tion originated  with  the  Club,  and  was  not  suggested  by 
the  committee,  who  would  not  of  themselves  have  pre- 
sumed to  invite  so  many  practical  and  experienced 
agriculturists  to  witness  the  farming  operations  now 
being  carried  on  at  Saltley  ;  for  they  were  embarrassed 
by  the  consciousness  that  in  reality  they  had  very  little 
to  show  the  Club,  and  that  such  operations  were  so 
encumbered  by  sanitary  obligations,  by  Chancery  in- 
junctions, and  other  difficulties,  that  they  were  not  and 
could  not  be  considered  as  fair  illustrations  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  sewage  farming. 

The  ancient  principle  of  the  water  to  the  rivers,  and 
the  sewage  to  the  land,  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
and  was  in  accordance  with  unerring  and  unalterable 
natural  laws ;  but  the  case  was  altogether  different 
when  it  became  necessary  to  apply  the  sewage,  either 
in  a  wet  or  dry  state — either  as  an  effluent  or  as  mud— 
to  land  at  times  and  in  seasons  when  the  crops  did  not 
require  it,  and  in  quantities  which  the  land  was  totally 
unable  to  absorb  and  convert  into  vegetable  matter. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  sewage  of  large 
towns  there  was  a  vast  source  of  national  wealth  un- 
developed ;  and  the  time  would  ultimately  come  when 
some  means  of  conveying  these  valuable  products  in  a 
cheap  and  efficient  form  to  the  land  would  be  found, 
and  when  they  would  receive  their  natural  wholesome 
application,  instead  of  corrupting  and  polluting  our 
streams.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  was  an 
ugly  chasm  to  be  passed.  Chancery  injunctions  of  the 
most  stringent  kind  were  now  imposed  upon  large 
towns,  and  it  was  found  that  the  only  conditions  under 
which  sewage  could  be  applied  in  great  cities  were  ex- 
cessively unfavourable  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
land.  If  they  were  to  deal  with  the  sewage  themselves 
it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  land  at  extravagant 
prices — at  prices  which  would  altogether  preclude  any 
profits.  They  could  only  grow  particular  kinds  of 
crops,  for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  demand  to 
take  in  any  very  large  quantities  ;  and  it  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  committee  having  charge  of  these  works 
in  Birmingham  that  such  matters  were  beyond  legiti- 
mate corporate  operations,  and  that  the  true  principle 
was  to  devise  some  means — whenever  the  time  came — 
whereby  that  sewage  could  be  placed,  either  in  a  liquid 
or  dry  state,  in  the  possession  of  farmers,  at  times  and 
seasons  and  in  quantities  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  required  such  application,  and  when  they,  as 
practical  cultivators  of  the  soil,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
could  be  conveniently  and  profitably  used.  When  that 
time  arrived — and  arrive  it  ultimately  would — then 
would  be  discovered  an  enormous  augmentation  in  our 
national  wealth  which  would  be  as  advantageous  to 
the  country  in  an  imperial  sense  as  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  substantial  advantage  to  the  individual 
cultivator. 

In  the  meanwhile  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  dis- 
charge the  sanitary  obligations  imposed  upon  them, 
which  were  of  a  most  oppressive  kind,  and  which  were 
surrounded  by  formidable  difficulties.  Birmingham 
was  a  macadamised  town,  the  roads  were  compara- 
tively soft  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  traffic  ; 
and  large  quantities  of  surface  on  the  roads,  notwith- 
standing active  scavenging,  were  constantly  washed 
into  the  sewers.     Birmingham  was  also  in  some  of  its 


incidents  a  midden  and  water-closet  town  ;  and  the 
mud  of  the  street  sweepings  mixed  up  with  household 
refuse  constituted  together  vast  masses  of  sewage 
sludge.  During  the  last  44  days  they  had  intercepted 
in  the  tanks  at  Saltley  no  less  a  quantity  than  S37S 
tons,  being  at  the  rate,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  of 
230  tons  of  sewage  sludge  for  each  working  day  of  the 
week.  Now.  whether  the  soil  would  take  it  or  not, 
that  quantity — that  vast  mass — had  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  daily  exigency,  a  necessity  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  insisted  should  be  disposed  of  day  by  day. 
It  was  not  sufficiently  dry  to  be  applied  to  the  land, 
and  it  was  not  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  treated  as  an 
effluent,  but  was  in  the  character  of  sewage  mud,  with 
which  they  had  two  ways  of  dealing.  One  was  the 
old  barbarous  plan  of  putting  it  in  reservoirs,  where  it 
accumulated  month  after  month,  sometimes  year  after 
year,  emitting  a  poisonous  and  deadly  effluvia.  The 
only  other  possible  way  of  dealing  with  it  was  to  cover  it 
with  soil,  and  that  was  what  they  did,  first  impregnat- 
ing it  with  lime,  which  partially  deodorised  it,  and 
prevented  decomposition  ;  so  that  there  was  an  end  of 
the  nuisance,  and  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  arrested  before  it  reached  their  unfor- 
tunate Birmingham  craniums.  His  object  in  making 
those  remarks  was  to  show  that  they  did  not  pretend 
to  afford  a  very  satisfactory  example  of  sewage  farm- 
ing, but  they  did  contend  that,  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficulties,  the  crops  they  had  to  show  illustrated  in 
the  most  striking  and  convincing  manner  possible,  the 
enormous  advantages  of  sewage  applied  to  land  when 
it  could  be  controlled  by  reason  and  discretion,  and 
not  surrounded  by  so  many  sanitary  obligations  and  so 
many  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

They  had,  during  the  last  few  months,  cultivated 
many  kinds  of  crops — Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  Kidney 
Beans,  Totatos,  and  Onions — all  singularly  free  from 
disease.  He  believed  that  in  the  Potatos  which  they 
had  sent  to  market  for  several  weeks  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  disease  in  a  single  tuber.  But  these  crops, 
though  luxuriant,  had  not  proved  equally  productive 
with  Rye-grass  and  Cabbage  ;  and  he  believed  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  henceforth  mainly  to 
cultivate  those  two  great  products  on  the  farm.  On  a 
field  of  4  acres  they  had  produced  six  cuttings  of  the 
grass,  the  first  five  of  which  produced  altogether 
94  tons.  From  another  field  of  2  acres  they  had 
four  cuttings,  which  produced  47  tons  ;  and  taking  the 
whole  area  at  present  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
Rye-grass — 28  acres — they  had  produced  and  sold 
310  tons,  the  price  having  ranged  from  14J.  to  £1 
a  ton.  They  had  also  supported  from  the  same  area 
of  land  about  30  cows — 23  milking  and  7  barren — and 
it  wa>  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  had  consumed, 
including  the  horses  kept  on  the  farm,  quite  as  much 
Rye-grass  as  they  had  sold  ;  so  that  that  would  give  as 
nearly  as  might  be  from  650  to  700  tons  of  Rye-grass 
produced  on  about  28  acres  of  land,  about  one- third  of 
which  they  only  planted  in  Rye-grass  last  April.  The 
cows  which  the  Club  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing had  been  fed  nearly  exclusively  but  not  altogether 
on  Rye-grass.  They  had  also  had  chopped  hay,  a 
little  cotton  cake,  and  a  very  few  grains  ;  but  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  staple  of  their  food  had  been  Rye- 
grass, and  everyone  could  see  by  their  appearance  how 
healthy  they  were.  There  was  not  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  disease  of  any  kind  among  them.  They  sold  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  55  to  58  gall,  of  milk  daily  ; 
and  as  soon  as  some  singular  letters  appeared  in  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  their  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Dr.  Hill,  who  had  the  eye  of  a  lynx  for  the 
slightest  vestige  of  anything  dangerous,  immediately 
took  several  gallons  of  milk  and  subjected  it  to  scien- 
tific investigation.  Part  was  kept  for  60  hours,  and  it 
was  perfectly  sweet  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Another 
portion  was  made  into  butter,  and  day  after  day  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  consuming  it  at  his  table  at 
the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham.  It 
was  exceedingly  sweet,  excellent  in  colour  and  quality, 
and  he  only  hoped  he  might  have  as  good  butter  every 
day.  So  gentlemen  might  determine  for  themselves 
from  these  facts  whether  there  was  or  could  be  any 
truth,  that  because  land  was  richly  manured,  the  plants 
grown  from  it  or  animals  fed  from  such  plants  must 
necessarily  be  unhealthy. 

He  ought  to  say  he  believed  that  in  no  single  case 
had  they  ever  applied  sewage  to  growing  crops.  It 
had  always  been  applied  to  the  land  before  the  crops 
were  grown  ;  and  with  that  reasonable  precaution — a 
precaution  well  known  to  farmers,  and  sewage  farmers 
in  particular — it  was  the  wildest  romance  and  folly 
ever  indulged  in  to  imagine  that  the  slightest  un- 
healthiness  could  exist.  Let  any  one  go  and  look  for 
himself  at  the  different  kinds  of  crops  to  be  seen  on 
that  small  farm,  every  acre  of  which  had  had  at  least 
from  1000  to  1200  tons  of  sewage  sludge  dug  into  it 
during  the  last  12  months,  and  then  determine  whether 
there  was  or  could  be  the  slightest  injurious  element  in 
any  of  the  constituents  which  were  employed.  It  had 
been  his  duty  and  privilege,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  to  represent  those  facts  to  the 
Club  ;  and  that  visit  of  inspection  with  which  they 
were  favoured  by  the  Club  afforded  them  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  was  rather  alarmed  at  himself  in  pre- 
suming to  speak  on  agricultural  subjects  before  so 
many  experienced  gentlemen.  But  what  he  had  to  do 
was  not  to  indulge  in  theories  and  doctrines,  because 


they  might  have  been  presumptuous.  What  hedesired 
to  do  was  to  set  before  the  Club,  in  that  plain  way, 
what  they  had  done  and  why  they  had  done  it ;  and 
although  he  was  afraid  they  might  be  considered  as 
"apron  farmers,"  as  they  sometimes  were  termed,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  were  not  occupying  that 
land  for  the  purpose  of  producing  crops,  but  were 
occupying  it  solely  and  only  to  discharge  their  sanitary 
obligations.  The  necessity  was  imposed  on  them,  as 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  of  so  dealing  with  their 
sewage  that  they  should  promote  the  health,  as  far  as 
they  could,  of  their  own  inhabitants,  and  that  they 
should  not  bring  any  nuisance  on  their  neighbours. 
They  were  trying  to  do  that,  and  the  ancient  nuisances 
had  now,  to  a  very  great  extent  if  not  altogether,  dis- 
appeared. They  were  executing  with  very  great  pro- 
gress works  by  which  he  believed  they  would  be 
enabled  to  remove  anything  objectionable  which 
remained  ;  and  he  hoped  what  the  gentlemen  had  seen 
would  demonstrate  in  a  very  clear  manner  that  sewage 
properly  treated  was  a  great  advantage  when  applied, 
to  crops  ;  that  they,  struggling  through  so  many  diffi- 
culties, had  accomplished  much  ;  and  that  they  should 
as  strenuously  try  to  do  still  more  until  their  duty  was 
effectually  and  completely  discharged,  and  all  nuisance 
removed.  Then  they  might  possibly  direct  their  atten- 
tion  exclusively  to  those  fertile  and  productive  crops 
and  high  pedigree  animals  which  a  farmer  most 
delighted  to  observe. 

Mr.  G.  Wise,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Club,  said  the 
pleasing  duty  devolved  upon  him  of  returning  their 
most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  to  Alderman  Avery 
and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  sewage  works, 
for  the  very  kind  reception  accorded  to  them  that  day. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality they  had  received.  I  le  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Club  to  visit 
three  very  large  sewage  farms.  The  first  was  that  of 
Lord  Warwick,  at  Leamington ;  the  second  at  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil ;  and  the  other,  the  one  at  Saltley,  they 
had  seen  that  day.  All  were  conducted  on  different 
principles,  and  individually  he  must  say  he  thought  the 
plan  carried  out  by  Lord  Warwick,  of  putting  the 
sewage  direct  on  the  land,  was  far  the  best.  But,  of 
course,  at  Saltley,  that  was,  he  knew,  simply  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  he  thought  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  those  works  had  done  the  very  best  they  possibly 
could  under  the  trying  difficulties  in  which  they  were 
placed.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with  him 
that  the  crops  they  had  seen  that  day  were  most  pro- 
mising, though  he  could  not  agree  with  Alderman 
Avery  about  the  Potatos,  for  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  few 
I  of  the  tubers  diseased.  Still,  considering  the  amount 
of  disease  prevalent  in  the  country,  they  looked  re- 
markably healthy.  The  Rye-grass  looked  well,  and  he 
never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  Cabbage  or  tasted  better 
Celery  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  on  a  sewage  farm  Rye- 
grass and  Cabbage  were  the  most  paying  crops, 
because  they  all  knew  those  crops  required  and  took 
an  immense  amount  of  manure.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  healthy  state  of  the  stock,  and  never  saw  cows  look 
much  better.  One  difference  between  Lord  Warwick's 
cows  and  the  cows  there  was  that  the  former  were  never 
allowed  to  go  out,  while  at  Saltley,  he  understood, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  out  for  about  six  months  in 
the  year.  They  certainly  were  a  very  healthy  and  very 
fine  lot,  and  he  should  say,  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
long  time  that  milk  from  Lord  Warwick's  cows  had 
been  supplied  in  Leamington,  the  nonsense  talked 
about  cows  fed  on  sewage  grass  affecting  the  milk  was 
simply  sheer  absurdity. 

Mr.  Houghton  remarked  that  about  eight  years 
ago  he  was  permitted  to  introduce  the  question  now 
under  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Club — at  which 
time  Alderman  Sadler  and  others  supported  the  adop- 
tion of  what  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  schemes 
that  could  be  imagined.  It  must  be  understood  that 
he  gave  those  gentlemen  credit  for  having  the  best 
intentions,  as  he  did  Alderman  Avery  and  the  com- 
mittee  that  day  ;  but  he  believed  the  introduction  of 
the  question  at  the  time  referred  to  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  great  loss  to  somebody,  whoever  it  might 
have  fallen  upon.  As  a  ratepayer,  he  felt  that  they 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  present  committee  for 
having  at  least  effected  one  object— that  of  silencing 
the  complaints  of  the  Gravely  Hill  relators.  He 
thought  the  Sewage  Committee  had  pretty  clear  ideas 
respecting  the  matter  they  had  in  hand,  and  that  their 
only  difficulty  was  not  having  sufficient  powers  to  carry 
them  out.  lie  was  sure  that  the  great  body  of  the 
town  would  be  quite  willing  they  should  have  such 
powers.  Sewage  utilisation  in  the  sense  of  recovering 
the  value  of  the  sewage  manure  which  was  in  the 
sewage  was  one  of  the  greatest  shams  of  the  present 
day.  The  Sewage  Committee  had  a  disposable 
manure  power  equal  to  that  of  all  the  sheep  kept  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  and  that  was  at  present  dis- 
posed of  on  about  150  or  200  acres  of  land.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  more  they  extended  it  the 
more  difficulties  they  got  into  ;  and  he  believed  the 
only  plan  of  effectually  grappling  with  the  difficulty 
was  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  favour  of  incerception.  It  must  come  to  that 
at  last.  The  only  way  of  grappling  with  it  was  to 
deal  with  the  water-closets  and  that  sort  of  thing 
separately  from  the  rainfall.     If  that  had  been  assented 
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to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  10s.  on  each  water- 
closet  would  have  paid  for  dealing  with  them  so.  No 
practical  farmer  would  complain  of  anything  that  came 
off  the  roads,  or  even  from  many  of  the  manufactories, 
but  the  great  thing  was  the  manure  was  mixed  up  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lowe  thanked  Alderman  Avery  for 
his  hospitable  entertainment,  and  the  committee  for 
granting  the  Club  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
works  and  crops.  The  system  adopted  there  was  one 
which  of  necessity  applied  only  to  large  towns,  and  he 
therefore  cautioned  his  brother  farmers  not  to  be  led  with 
it,  because,  if  they  were,  he  thought  they  would  find 
to  themselves  in  this  difficulty,  that  it  would  not  pay. 
The  plan  adopted  there  was  one  of  sheer  necessity. 
They  were  driven  under  special  circumstances  to  do 
something  to  remedy  the  annoyance  of  the  river,  as  it 
ran  from  there  to  Tamworth  ;  and  he  believed  they 
had  adopted  the  only  means  under  those  pressing  cir- 
cumstances which  could  be  discovered.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  to  which  Mr.  Houghton  had  referred, 
he  either  proposed  or  seconded  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  sewage  of  this  town,  as  sent  forth,  was 
not  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  he 
entertained  the  same  opinion  now.  It  was  impossible 
for  farmers  profitably  or  wisely  to  use  the  system  of 
irrigation  with  the  sewage  so  thoroughly  mixed  up 
with  solid  and  other  substances  ;  but  the  case  was 
otherwise  with  those  farmers  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  small  towns,  where  the  sewage  was  in 
something  like  a  limpid  state,  and  little  more  than 
dirty  water.  In  such  cases  irrigation  with  that  class  of 
sewage,  he  believed,  might  be  wisely  and  profitably 
used.  He  believed  that  by  the  present  system  they 
would  succeed  in  avoiding  the  injunction,  and, 
although  they  had  not  altogether  solved  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  sewage  difficulty,  they  had,  so  far  as  large 
towns  were  concerned,  at  least,  got  the  only  system 
which  could  be  employed  beneficially  and  safely.  The 
system  would  not  apply  to  small  places,  because  their 
circumstances  were  altogether  different,  and  a  different 
article  had  to  be  dealt  with.  He  believed  there  was 
some  little  risk  in  feeding  milking  cows  entirely  upon 
sewage  grass  or  Cabbage  ;  and  to  avoid  it,  he  advised 
additional  food  in  the  shape  of  linseed,  or  cotton  cake, 
or  meal. 

Dr.  Wilson  proposed  the  health  of  Alderman 
Avery,  which  was  cordially  responded  to,  and  the 
company  then  returned  to  town. 


decision  he  appeals  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
confirms  it. 


Ifrriias  ai  ^oahs. 

County  of  Kildare :  Summer  Assizes,  1873. 
Henry  Norwood  Trye,  Appellant;  the  Most 
Noble  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Respondent.  (Report  of  Appeal  from  the  Deci- 
sion of  Thomas  Lefroy,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of 
the  County  of  Kildare  ;  heard  before  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Whiteside,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  at 
Naas,  on  July  28  and  31,  and  August  I,  1873.) 
Dublin  :  Charles  Chambers,  36,  Dame  Street. 

We  give  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  of 
this  publication,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  in  the 
outset  understand  the  history  of  it  : — 

"  This  case — the  first  claim  made  for  compensation 
under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  for 
the  value  of  unexhausted  tillages  and  manures,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  was  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland,  but 
also  to  the  owners  and  propietors  of  land,  that  a  very 
caieful  and  accurate  report  has  been  made,  by  an  ex- 
perienced short-hand  writer,  of  the  proceedings,  including 
counsel's  statements,  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides, 
and  the  judgment  and  decree  of  the  learned  Chairman  at 
the  Sessions  held  at  Athy,  in  the  month  of  June,  1873  ; 
and  also  of  the  proceedings  at  the  hearing  of  the  appeal 
from  that  decree  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  Naas, 
at  the  Summer  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  July 
and  August,  1873,  with  his  lordship's  judgment.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  both  reports  has  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  ;  and,  by  special  permission,  the 
publisher  is  enabled  to  print  100  additional  copies  on  his 
own  account." 

Mr.  Chambers  is  quite  right  in  believing  that  the 
case  here  reported  is  interesting  to  a  sufficiently  large 
public  to  insure  the  success  of  his  publication.  The 
volume  well  deserves  perusal  for  its  illustrations  both 
of  the  law  of  contract  and  of  the  wild  theories  held  by 
some  "  land  reformers"  as  to  the  kind  of  hold  which  a 
man  acquires  of  the  land  for  whose  use  he  pays  an 
annual  rent  to  the  owner. 

We  suppose  there  never  was  a  more  exaggerated 
demand  on  the  part  of  a  tenant,  or  a  more  utter  col- 
lapse of  a  groundless  case  upon  investigation.  The 
appellant  claims  to  have  spent  during  six  years  on 
136  a.  1  r.  2  p.  (Irish  measure),  .£1900  on  manual 
labour,  ,£1200  on  horse  labour,  ,£562  101.  on 
home-made  manures,  ^447  on  artificial  manures,  ^455 
on  oilcake,  &c,  and  £33$  on  buildings,  roads,  fences, 
including  /200  of  unconsumed  manures,  and  /50 
worth  of  ploughing,  &c,  in  1S73.  He  adds  all  these 
sums  in  one  sum,  .£4902  10s.,  and  enters  it  as  the 
"  abstract  of  his  claims  "  on  the  landowner  on  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  under  which  he  was  tenant  during 
the  last  six  years  of  it.  Mr.  Lefroy  allowed  him  /250 
— viz., /30  for  roads  and  fences,  /50  for  ploughing, 
and  ,£170  for  unexhausted  manure;  and  against  this 


In  prosecuting  this  appeal  his  counsel  expressly  dis- 
claimed the  intention  to  make  the  enormous  claim 
mentioned  in  the  abstract,  speaking  of  it  as  solely  a 
list  of  particulars  handed  to  the  landowner,  to  show 
what  sort  of  a  tenant  he  was  dismissing.  Neverthe- 
less, resting  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Robertson,  a  claim  for  £794  15*.  was  argued,  and  we 
give  the  substance  of  that  gentleman's  evidence,  as 
follows,  confining  it,  however,  to  only  three  of  the 
fields,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  of  the  farm  which  he  had 
inspected  : — 

"  They  were  in  Barley.  It  had  been  tilled  too  late— 
badly  tilled  and  badly  soiled  ;  but  the  estimate  I  formed 
on  those  fields  was  £9  an  acre,  and  £6  an  acre  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  There  would  be  unexhausted  tillage 
and  manures  in  the  land,  alter  the  £9  an  acre  crop  had 
been  taken,  to  the  amount  of  ,£6,  on  the  succeeding  crop 
of  the  meadow.  It  would,  in  other  words,  after  the 
Barley,  give  a  crop  of  meadow  next  year  worth  £6  an 
acre. 

"  The  Chief  Justice.— I  am  not  so  sure  about  this.  It 
is  not  crops  we  are  valuing,  but  the  unexhausted  manures. 
You  see,  Mr.  Robertson,  we  are  considering  the  value  of 
manures  left  unexhausted  there  in  March,  and  not  the 
value  of  growing  crops  in  the  middle  of  June. 

"  The  Witness. — It  would  have  made  no  difference. 
I  can  form  an  opinion  as  well  one  way  as  the  other. 

"The  Chief  Justice. — What  they  did  to  it  since,  I 
don't  know  ;  hut  the  question  I  have  to  try  is,  not  the 
condition  of  the  land  on  the  15th  of  June  last  but  what  was 
the  unexhausted  value  of  manures  remaining  on  the  25th 
of  March  previous. 

''The  Witness. — And  I  say,  my  lord,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  unexhausted  manures  and  tillages  in  these 
fields,  7,  8,  and  9,  are  worth  £9  an  acre,  and  after  that 
£6  an  acre  more." 

After  further  evidence  regarding  other  fields,  the 
Chief  Justice  interposes  : — 

"  Have  you  totted  up  what  your  valuation  of  the  unex- 
hausted manures  and  tillages  amounts  to  in  the  aggre- 
gate?—Yes,  my  lord.  My  total  estimate  is  £116925., 
but  that  included  taking  a  crop  of  corn  off  the  Ballyroe 
side,  which  could  be  done  without  infringing  the  covenant 
of  the  lease. 

"  But  I  can't  go  into  what  might  have  been  done- 
nothing  so  speculative  ;  without  that  element,  what  do 
your  figures  in  the  tot  amount  to  ?— To  .£708,  and  /40  for 
the  erection  of  gates  and  making  a  new  road. 

"  What  would  this  land  let  for  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  fairly— from  your  knowledge  of  the  county— to  a 
solvent  and  reasonable  tenant  who  would  crop  it  properly 
—pretty  much  in  the  way  the  lease  directs  ?— I  have 
formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  worth  as  a  tillage 
farm,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  would  let  at,  because 
there  are  people  who  over-estimate  land,  without  knowing 
its  value. 

"  But  isn't  the  value  of  a  thing  generally  what  it  will 
bring,  among  sensible  men  ?  What  would  a  substantial 
farmer  of  the  county  give  for  it?— I  think,  with  the  rise 
of  labour,  and  the  prospect,  my  lord,  of  a  still  higher  rise, 
I  would  not  like  to  give  more  for  it  than  £1  an  acre." 
Then  follows  the  cross-examination,  as  follows  : — 
"Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker.— Take  7,  8,  and  9, 
containing  28  acres,  you  said  the  value  of  the  unex- 
hausted manures  in  these  was  £9  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

"And  there  would  be  ^252  worth  of  unexhausted 
manure  in  that  ? — Yes,  and  unexhausted  tillage— you 
must  take  both  together— at  least  I  did  in  my  valuation. 

"The  Chief  Justice.— How  many  years  was  Mr.  Trye 
in  possession  of  this  farm  ? 

"  Mr.  Walker.— Only  six  years,  my  lord.  (To  witness.) 
—According  to  your  evidence  there  is  £252  worth  of 
unexhausted  manure  and  tillage  in  these  fields  7,  8,  and 
9  ?—  Yes. 

"  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Trye  put  in  those  fields  7,  8, 
and  9  no  farmyard  manure — no  manure  of  any  kind,  save 
£Zb  worth  of  superphosphate  in  '70  or  '71 — do  you  mean 
to  say  that,  after  a  Barley  crop,  £fid  is  now  represented 
by  £252?—  I  do— of  manures  and  tillage.  They  cannot 
be  separated. 

' '  You  call  tillage  a  man's  preparation  for  his  crops, 
after  he  has  got  his  crop  of  the  previous  year  ?— Yes,  the 
preparation  of  the  soil. 

"Not  land  left  fallowed,  and  given  up  to  the  landlord, 
cleaned  and  dressed,  but  a  man  preparing  the  land  after 
his  crop  of  the  year  before?  — Certainly,  both  are 
tillages  ? 

"Very  well.  So  your  evidence  is  this,  that  after  a 
crop,  and  a  corn  crop,  too,  the  £86  worth  of  superphos- 
phates are  worth  £252  ;  or,  in  other  words,  three  times 
the  value  of  the  original  expenditure— is  that  what  you 
say?— I  do." 

We  do  not  quote  the  questions  relating  to  other 
fields,  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  again  interposes,  as 
follows  : — 


' '  I  have  been  looking  at  your  estimate  and  Mr.  Trye's, 
and  have  been  struck  somewhat  by  the  amount  of  both. 
The  lease  here  binds  the  tenant  to  pay  £136  a  year  for  20 
years  in  respect  of  his  holding,  and  enjoying  136  acres  of 
hisGrace's  lands— 136  acres  Irish.  This  gentleman  has 
had  it  six  years.  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  idea  as  to 
what  the  landlord  should  give  now?  Just  observe  •  Mr 
1  rye  got  six  years  out  of  this  lease,  and  the  Duke  got 
f  ,?  re,nt.  rrom  hlm  !  Well,  the  modified  claim  against 'the 
amllord  is  considerably  ovcr/rooo  ;  thus,  according  to 
hat  view  of  the  matter,  the  landlord  is  to  give  back  all 
the  rent  he  got  during  the  six  years  and  more  than  /200 
over  ;  and  then,  according  to  your  evidence,  when  he 
proceeds  to  let  it  again  he  would  not  get  more  than  £t 
an  acre  font  How  will  he  benefit  by  this  payment  of 
over/ 1000.  then  wont  you  have  left  him  considerably 
worse  than  nothing ?-H„t  the   landlord  has  taken  the 


farm  from  the  tenant  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  reap 
his  profit,  ?nd  if  left  in  the  tenant's  hands  he  would  not 
have  asked  for  any  compensation— he  would  have  taken 
it  out  of  the  lands. 

"This  lease  is  made  in  1833  by  'he  lessor,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  He  is  bound  by  it  not 
to  interfere  with  that  land  for  20  years.  The  claimant  here 
is  in  law  to  be  considered  precisely  as  if  he  was  Alexander 
Dodds,  the  first  lessee.  Well,  the  result  of  your  evidence 
is  that  the  landlord  must  give  back  all  the  rent  he  got  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  over  £200  besides,  and  then  be  con- 
tent with  the  same  rent  that  he  covenanted  for  in  '53— ,£1 
an  acre.  So  that  the  possession  of  the  estate  is  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  loss  to  him,  and  he  had  better  give  all  up  ; 
because  if  he  gives  back  all  rent,  and  besides  has  to  give 
on  each  six  years  £250  besides,  what  has  he  to  live 
upon  ? 

' '  That  is  the  state  of  things— as  I  have  stated  them— 
undoubtedly,  that  on  the  six  years  there  is  that  loss. 

"  Mr.  Robertson.— But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  my 
lord,  this  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  we  had  Dodds  here. 

"The  Chief  Justice.— And  if  you  were  landlord  would 
you  not  scruple,  giving  to  Dodds  or  any  one  else,  your 
last  six  years  rent  and  /200  besides?— His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  got  the  rent  for  20  years,  my  lord,  and 
that  is  to  be  put  against  this  claim,  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

"  But  if  he  gave  it  to  Dodds— for  it  appears  in  the 
recital  that  he  had  it  in  his  own  hands  in  good  condition 
—if  he  put  it,  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  time  into  as  fair 
a  condition  as  I  believe  Mr.  Trye  has  it  now.  hadn't  he 
then  done  the  thing  that  he  ought  to  do  before  he  took 
the  £1  an  acre  from  the  tenant  ;  and  then,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  isn't  he  entitled-to  get  back  the  property, 
he  allowing  the  tenant  for  such  things  as  ploughing  and 
unexhausted  manures,  which  at  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
are  still  in  the  land? — Yes,  if  your  lordship's  premises 
are  right,  but  this  farm  has  never  paid  £1  an  acre 
till  now. 

"At  the  time  Dodds  got  it,  did  you  know  it  then? 
You  see  it  has  increased  on  the  landlord  in  six  years 
nearly  /'2C0.  and  still  the  rent  must  remain  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1853-/136;  and  now  is  it  your  opinion  that 
it  is  not  worth  that  ?— I  know  that  Dodds  and  Cameron 
lost  money  by  it,  and  it  is  considered  that  his  Grace  lost 
money  by  it,  and  the  present  tenant  will  lose  money  by  it 
unless  he  gets  far  more  compensation  than  the  Assistant 
Barrister  allowed  him  at  Athy. 

"  But  the  result  is  that,  looking  at  it  from  the  landlord 
point  of  view,  he  is  to  give  back  all  the  rent  he  got  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  /250  besides,  which  is  a  very 
curious  result,  certainly.  (To  witness.)  You  think  it 
would  now  produce  £1  or  £1  is. — which  did  you  say? 
— £jl  is.t  my  lord,  owing  to  his  improvements,  and 
taking  into  account  also  the  increased  price  of  labour. 

"  I  have  had  several  farmers  before  me  in  Carlow. 
They  disagreed  with  the  middleman,  who  raised  the  rents 
to  355.  ;  but  there  it  was  superior  land,  I  suppose  ? — I 
know  the  land  about  that  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  all 
very  much  superior  land  to  this. 

"  And  your  opinion  is  that  this  land,  when  set  in  '53, 
was  not  worth  £1  an  acre  ? — Scarcely. 

"Mr.  Martin.  — I  don't  know,  my  lord,  whether  you 
took  Mr.  Robertson's  answer  about  the  rent  being  received 
for  the  20  years,  and  nothing  paid,  and  that  that  should 
be  put  against  the  claim  now  ? 

"The  Chief  Justice. — But  meanwhile  we  have  an 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  Irishman  managing 

according  to  their 

"The  Witness.— Two  Scotchmen  and  an  Englishman, 
my  lord.     Dodds  and  Cameron  were  both  Scotchmen. 

"The  Chief  Justice.— And  you  believe,  sir,  that  any 
Scotchman  would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself? 
(No  answer.)" 

With  this  rather  comical  conclusion  of  the  discus- 
sion about  an  outrageous  claim  we  for  the  present 
finish  our  extracts.  In  his  judgment  the  Chief  Justice 
threw  overboard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  except  in 
so  far  as  its  testimony  to  the  present  value  of  the  land 
cut  away  the  ground  of  the  claim.  The  facts  which 
the  Court  apparently  alone  took  into  consideration 
were  the  condition  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lease,  and  its  condition  at  the  close,  together  with  the 
contract  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  observe  with 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Trye  was  held  to  have  been  a  good 
tenant — the  contract  had  been  fully  observed  by  him. 
Mr.  Trye  applied  large  quantities  of  manure  : — 

"The  application  of  these  manures,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "  yields  large  crops.  Who  got  the  crops  ?  They 
fatten  sheep— who  got  the  sheep?  who  got  the  oxen? 
Not  the  Duke,  and  therefore  I  cannot — I  say  this  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  do  what  is  right  to  the  tenant — 
I  cannot  alter  this  decree." 


We  shall  refer  to   the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lawcs  and 
Professor  Cameron  in  this  case  another  day. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sewage  Irrigation.— For  the  past  twelve  years 
the  sewage  of  Croydon  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  Nor- 
wood has  been  disposed  of,  without  inflicting  damage 
upon  anybody,  and  without  any  great  cost  to  the 
authorities  beyond  the  cost  of  the  works  and  the  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  land  irrigated,  which,  of  course, 
remains  the  freehold  property  of  the  parish.  The 
Croydon  people  aie  in  no  difficulty  whatever  as  to 
"  what  to  do  with  their  sewage."  It  is  consumed  on 
their  farm,  the  water  is  purified,  and  it  goes  into  the 
Wandle  in  a  condition  sufficiently  purified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Thames  conservators.  This  has 
been  effected  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Complaints,  it 
is  true,  have  been  raised  against  the  farms  by  persons 
interested  in  some  other  form  of  sewage  utilisation,  and 
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who  have  had  no  locus  standi  as  far  as  the  Croydon  and 
Norwood  sewage  farms  are  concerned  (instance  the  late 
charge  "of  sewage  grass  having  produced  typhoid 
fever  !  ")  but  in  no  one  single  instance  has  any  charge 
been  proved  against  the  local  authorities  of  Croydon, 
or  one  single  sixpence  had  to  be  paid  for  damages  or 
costs  connected  with  the  present  disposal  of  Croydon 
sewage,  beyond  those  small  incidental  matters  common 
to  any  business.  It  is  proved  beyond  contradiction  to 
be  perfectly  free  of  damage  to  health.  The  men  of 
property  and  sound  intellect  who  live  around  the  farms 
make  no  complaint  against  them  ;  does  it  stand  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  ratepayers  of  Croydon  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  again  in  a  similar  manner  that  which  has  been 
done  already  ?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Croydon  sewage  farms  which 
has  given  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  utilisation  of 
sewage  by  irrigation,  and  no  other  tract  of  land  exists 
upon  which  sewage  has  been  utilised  for  so  long  a 
period ;  and  although  the  incompetence  of  local 
management  is  somewhat  evident,  there  are  certain 
reasons  for  a  most  determined  opposition  against  the 
proposed  scheme,  so  far  as  Croydon  is  concerned. 
Alfred  Carpmtir,  M.D.,  Croydon,  Seft.  24. 


Cbe  WttKn  Moxk. 

North  Wilts:  Sept.  27. — "Harvest  Home"  has 
been  celebrated  on  most  farms.  It  is  believed  no  great 
damage  has  resulted  from  the  unsettled  and  trying 
weither,  except  when  the  corn  has  been  carried  too 
soon.  We  rejoice  that  our  friends  in  more  northern 
climates  have  such  glorious  and  seasonable  weather  for 
completing  their  harvest.  Abundance  of  grass,  roots 
vary,  but  upon  the  whole  good,  and  stock  generally 
doing  well.  Capital  "  dairy  "  season,  and  cows  still 
milk  well  for  the  time  of  year.  Potatos  fair,  but  great 
numbers  on  low  lands  diseased.  All  farm  work  is 
being  pushed  forward,  the  weather  being  so  favourable; 
preparations  for  Wheat  planting  claiming  especial 
attention,  Bean  stubbles  and  even  fallows  not  being 
what  we  like  to  see.  £.   If'.  M. 

Northumberland:  Sept.  30.  —  During  the  past 
week  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  remarkably  fine 
turn  of  weather — a  sort  of  Indian  summer  as  the 
Americans  call  it — which  has  allowed  the  late  patches 
of  corn  on  the  uplands  to  be  carried  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  in  the  lowlands  the  process  of  thatching  the 
stacks  has  proceeded  rapidly,  and  is  now  all  but  com- 
pleted ;  not  a  day  too  soon  either,  for  to-night  it  is 
raining  a  steady  downpour,  which  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  after  the  very  heavy  hoar 
frosts  this  morning  and  yesterday.  Early  sown 
Turnip  fields  have  been  showing  a  good  many  yellow 
leaves  lately,  but  this  rain  will  perhaps  refresh  them 
again.  Swedes  promise  well  so  far,  and  Potatos  are  a 
splendid  crop,  only  they  are  rather  late  in  ripening 
this  season,  and  none  have  been  lifted  except  for  imme- 
diate use.  On  the  earlier  farms  stubble  ploughing  is 
going  forward. 

East  Lothian  :  Oct.  6. — Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  we  have  as  yet  had  only  one  dry  day,  so 
farm  work  of  all  kinds  has  been  nearly  at  a  standstill, 
and  the  land  has  got  such  a  thorough  soaking  that  it 
will  take  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  in  proper  order 
for  working  again.  We  had  much  need  of  dry  weather 
this  month  to  get  up  the  Potato  crop,  which  is  a  large 
one  and  which  is  every  day  getting  more  and  more 
unsound.  Prices,  too,  are  receding  a  little,  and  so 
Potato  merchants  are  again  very  chary  about  buying 
by  the  acre.  The  Bean  crop  is  still  out  yet  on  many 
places,  and  in  the  higher  districts  farmers  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  secure  their  grain  crops.  Cattle, 
now  that  the  time  has  come  for  filling  up  the  courts, 
are  a  little  more  difficult  to  buy  in,  and  at  present  are 
30J.  per  head  dearer  than  last  year.  The  Turnip  crop 
as  a  rule  is  still  looking  well,  but  on  clay  lands  they 
are  not  bulbing  so  well  as  was  expected.  Sheep  are, 
if  anything,  a  shade  cheaper,  although  full-mouthed 
ewes  are  still  commanding  a  very  high  price.  Square- 
head Wheat,  which  has  only  lately  been  grown  in  East 
Lothian,  is  threshing  out  well,  and  is  commanding  a 
fair  price  in  the  market.  One  great  distinguishing 
property  it  seems  to  have,  and  that  is,  that  on  the 
richest  soil  it  will  not  lodge.  It  seems  bound,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  two  years'  experiments,  to  dis- 
place some  of  our  finer  qualities  of  Wheat;  Barley  is 
receding  in  price,  and  will  not  likely  advance  again 
before  the  month  of  November,  brewers  being  seem- 
ingly content  to  wait  until  that  time.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  has  been  mostly  cleaning  up 
steadings,  and  driving  out  manure  when  weather  would 
permit.  The  work  to  be  done,  providing  the  rain 
holds  off,  is  threshing  WTheat  and  Oats,  and  all  hands 
lifting  Potatos.  H.  Bertram. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Oct.  6. — Harvest  in 
this  low  country  was  generally  finished  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  but  in  Lammermuir  most  of  the  stooks  are 
still  exposed.  A  spell  of  Indian  summer,  which  might 
have  been  good  for  getting  Potatos  lifted  where  ripe, 
was  followed  by  three  days  of  splendid  wind,  that 
secured  the  late  Barley  and  Beans,  and  then  the  spell 
broke.  From  Tuesday  at  noon  it  rained  quietly  and 
steadily  for  three  days,  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  quite 
enough  at   one  time  for  our  strong  land,   where  the 


drains  are  deeper  than  3  feet.  The  weather  is  still 
showery  and  boisterous,  and  Potatos  must  be  going 
fast.  Swedes  may  grow  to  a  crop  yet  where  soon 
sown,  but  Turnips  are  very  middling,  especially  on 
hard  land.  Cattle  of  all  sorts  are  housed  at  night ; 
those  intended  for  fat  get  their  Turnips  in  grass  fields. 
Heifers  that  have  suckled  their  calves  come  in  poor. 
Store  stock  is  plenty,  and  rather  cheaper.   "J.  T. 

East  Essex:  Oct.  7. — Autumn  cultivation  is  well 
forward  in  this  district,  almost  uninterrupted  fine 
weather  having  continued  from  the  conclusion  of 
harvest  to  the  present  time.  Signs  of  rain  are  now 
appearing,  with  a  rapidly  falling  barometer.  Rain  here 
is  needed,  to  facilitate  the  ploughing  of  clover-leas  and 
the  drilling  of  Wheat,  for  which  most  farmers  are 
preparing.  Mangels  are  small,  and  Turnips  irregular 
in  plant.  Potatos  are  not  much  grown  in  the  fields 
here,  but  in  the  gardens  they  have  been  very  prolific, 
and  more  than  usually  sound.  This  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  cottagers.  Store  stock  has  paid  little  or  nothing 
for  summer  keep,  being  now  much  easier  to  purchase. 
Corn  in  this  neighbourhood  (and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
county)  is  good  in  quality,  and  very  deficient  in  yield 
— Barley  as  well  as  Wheat.  On  some  farms  the  crops 
are  not  much  more  than  half  an  average,  our  heavy 
lands  especially  having  suffered  fearfully  from  the  past 
wet  winter.  B. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  :  Oct.  7. — Harvest  is 
now  well  over,  and  the  rain  last  week  has  mellowed 
the  clods,  and  Wheat  sowing  on  fallows  is  going  on 
under  very  favourable  auspices.  Our  own  week's 
work  has  consisted  of  stubble  ploughing  (by  steam) 
and  the  teams  engaged  in  sowing  Wheat.  White 
Turnips  doing  badly — foliage  turning  brown,  a  sign 
that  disease  has  affected  them  ;  the  crop  will  not  be  so 
good  as  anticipated.  Fat  maintains  a  good  price,  but 
store  stock  heavy.  Late  rain  favourable  to  pastures, 
but  fogs  very  bad  and,  as  a  consequence,  hay  rising  in 
price.    IV.  J.  M. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Alderney  Cows  Sucking  Themselves  :  Cradles  are 
unsightly  things,  and  cannot  hinder  cows  sucking  their 
companions.  There  are  two  Hereford  heifers  in  z 
dairy  close  to  my  door  who  practised  these  things. 
They  are  now  prevented  by  a  headstall  with  iron  spikes 
in  the  nose  band.    W.  F.  Radclyffe. 


arfuts. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  6. 
The  number  of  English  Beasts  is  rather  larger,  but 
of  foreign  smaller  than  last  week  ;  trade  is  slow,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  late  quotations  ;  several  lots  of 
interior  quality  remain  unsold.  English  Sheep  also  are 
rather  more  plentiful,  and  foreign  not  quite  so  many. 
There  is  more  activity  in  the  trade,  but  only  choicest  de- 
scriptions reached  our  top  figure.  The  supply  of  Calves 
is  small,  consequently  prices  have  advanced  a  little. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1900  Beasts,  8200  Sheep, 
40  Calves,  and  40  Pigs ;  from  Ireland  there  are  420 
Beasts  ;  and  26ro  Beasts  and  20  Milch  Cows  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

6  oto6 
5  10 — 6 
S     2—5 


6     8 — 7     o  I  Calves 
I  Pigs 


s .  d.  s.  d. 
Best  Long-wools  6  oto6  6 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    56—58 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs 


4     0—5     S 
4     4-5     4 


Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  4930  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,030  :  Calves,  J40  ;  Pigs,  i8< 
Thursday,  Oct.  9. 
We  have  a  few  more  Beasts  on  offer  than  on  last 
Thursday  ;  trade  has,  however,  improved,  and  an  early 
clearance  is  effected.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  again 
small,  and  there  is  a  better  demand  for  them.  Mon- 
day's prices  are  readily  given,  and  in  a  few  instances 
exceeded.  Calves  are  considerably  dearer.  There  are 
85  English  and  35  Dutch  Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  trade  is 
active  for  them,  at  rather  higher  rates.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  310  Beasts,  4320  Sheep,  140  Calves,  and  30 
Pigs. 

(Per  stone  of  Sib.) 

s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools    6     4to6     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5    6—6    o 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Lambs — 

Calves      . .         ■ .     4    8 — 6    o 
Pigs  ..  ..4    4-5     4 

Beasts,  1120  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6850  :  Calves,  450  ;  Pigs,  90. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c.        ..     6 

2to6 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     6 

0 — 6 

2d  quality  Beasts       5 

4-S 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       ..     6 

8-7 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Oct.  9. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        18*.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     15s.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  5s.  ^d.  to   ts,   Sd.  ;    Large  Pork,  4s.    *d.  to 
$s.  od.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Oct.  7. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  8+1.  to  92$.     Inferior  Clover    ..  75J.  to  90J. 

Inferior  do 60        74      '  Prime  2d  cut  do. ..  —  — 

New  do —       —     j  New  do.  ..         ..  —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112      I  Joshua  Baker. 


Whitrchatei.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  7. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    805.  to  S6.T. 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Prime  New  Hay   ..  —         — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       33         4° 


Prime  old  Clover. .  8oj.to  107*. 
Inferior  do.  do.     ..60        70 
Prime  2d  cut  do. ..     —        — 
New  Clover  ..      ..     —        — 
Inferior  do —        — 


Red. 
Red. 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Oct.  6. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  the  condition  of  which  was  generally 
poor,  and  to  effect  sales  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  is.  per  qr.  The  attendance  was  good,  and 
for  foreign  there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  Aus- 
tralian bringing  rather  more  money,  but  American  was 
freely  offered,  and  a  trifle  cheaper.  Barley  was  is.  per 
qr.  lower.  In  the  value  of  Beans  and  Peas  there  was  no 
change.  The  Oat  trade  was  steady,  at  late  rates.  Maize 
was  sold  at  is.  per  qr.  reduction.     Flour  was  firm. 

Price  per  imperial  (Quarter.      i  s.     s. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  63—64 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 67 

—  Talavera '66 —  70 

—  Norfolk     — 

—  Foreign    53—  7* 

Barley,  grind&  dist., 36^10  42^.  .Chev.j     — 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  .. |    — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potatoi     — 

—  Irish Potato|     — 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  25 — 30 

Ryb — 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    — 

Beans,  Mazagan. . . .—  s.  to  —  s. .  .Tick      —      Harrow 

—  Pigeon...... — j.  to — s. ..Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers  30— 41  .Suffolk  .. 

—  Maple,  —s.  to— j Grey  35— 37  Foreign  .. 

Maize |     —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  44—5°  Country  . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Persack.. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  8. 
The  market  was  very  quiet,  but  the  downward  move- 
ment noticeable  on  Monday  was  to-day  checked  to  some 
extent  by  the  cooler  temperature.  Fine  English  as  well 
as  foreign  Wheat  was  rather  steadier  in  tone,  but  other 
descriptions  barely  supported  the  rates  previously  current. 
Very  few  transactions  occurred  in  Barley,  and  the  quota- 
tions remained  the  same.  Malt  changed  hands  to  a  very 
moderate  extent,  but  no  decline  took  place  in  prices. 
Oats,  though  plentiful,  were  wanting  in  quality,  and 
sound  corn  consequently  made  full  figures.  Maize, 
Beans,  and  Peas  sold  slowly  ;  and  for  Flour  the  demand 
had  not  improved. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  Sec,  into  London  by  Water  Carriag  t 


Red 

Malting  . 
Malting  , 

Feed  ... 

Feed  .. . 
Feed  ... 
Foreign  . 


60 — 62 
62 — 67 


35—36 
41—43 
39—4i 
28-33 

44—50 
40—75 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 

990 


Earley. 


Qrs. 
360 


18,100 


Qrs. 

40 


36,680 


36.720 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


(      2430 
t    820  brls. 


Liverpool,  Oct.  7. — There  was  a  fair  attendance,  but 
the  Wheat  trade  was  dull,  at  a  decline  on  the  week  of 
id.  per  cental  for  red  and  white  descriptions.  Flour  also 
dull,  and  rather  easier.  Beans  quiet,  but  steady.  Peas 
in  only  moderate  request,  at  previous  rates.  Barley  slow. 
Indian  Corn  was  dull  at  the  close,  at  the  rates  of  this  day 
week— 33*.  per  480  lb. 

Averages. 


Aug.  30  . 
Sept.     6  , 


—    27 
Oct.      4 


Average 


Wheat. 


63     7 


Barley. 


625  sd 

39*11* 

63    « 

42     5 

64    7 

43     8 

64    7 

45     1 

64    2 

44     8 

62    3 

45     0 

Oats. 


28* 

.,,1 

27 

X 

29 

0 

27 

5 

27 

0 

25 

9 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  past  week  there  has  been  more  business 
done,  and  at  rather  better  rates.  Yarn  is  also  selling 
more  freely,  and  spinners  will  soon  be  driven  to  buy 
more  boldly.  The  firm  aspect  of  the  Colonial  sales  tends 
to  give  confidence.  American  accounts  also  seem  to 
foreshadow  a  renewal  of  business,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  late  panic. 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  seed  trade  during  the  past  week  has  exhibited  no 
feature  of  special  interest.  Although  there  is  little  doing, 
all  kinds  of  Clover  seeds  are  held  with  great  firmness.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  America  will  have  much 
seed  to  send  us  this  season.  For  Alsike,  white  Clover, 
and  Trefoil  seeds  values  keep  steady.  Mustard  and 
Rape  seed  are  in  slow  request.  We  have  a  fair  demand 
for  new  Dutch  Hemp  seed  ;  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  very 
good.  Canary  is  without  change.  Winter  Tares  show  a 
further  reduction,  the  supply  for  the  moment  exceeding 
the  demand.  Sowing  Rye  is  also  in  diminished  request. 
Imperial  Peas  offer  less  freely.  A  short  spell  of  cold 
weather  would  probably  create  an  increased  demand. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS— Oct.  8. 


Holywell  Main,  30*.   sd.  ;   West   Hartley,    301.   gd. ; 
Walls  End   Harton,    31*.    gd.  ;    Walls  End  Hartlepool, 

33*.  gd.;  Walls   End  Tees,  33J.  gd. Ships  at  market, 

10 ;  sold,  9 ;  unsold  1  ;  at  sea,  25. 
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SEED   WHEAT 

FROM  THE  CHALK  AND  SOUTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dry  and  carefully  selected  samples  of  all  the  best  kinds 

Samples  and  Prices  Post  Free. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree, 

Dowling  and  Company, 

Limited, 

Chief  Office -EASINGSIOKK  ;    and  26,  SEED 
MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.G. 

Prize  Medals   Vienna^  1873. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
■  Consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,0000  acres 
of  Lana. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  TAMES  ODAMS. 
Sub- Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
IRISH  BRANCH— $0.  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This_  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C    T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.   AND  I.   ASTLES,   Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on   the   bank   of  the    Kiver  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  oiler  for  Sale — 
GROUND   BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG   BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £\o  p-r  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Amiinniia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £8  10s   per  ton,  or  £8  fur  lots  of  live  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  ioj.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,   American,   mixed,   of  best  quality,    kibbled   and 

P  round  to  fine  Meal. 
S,  BEANS,  &c. 
All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 
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THE     LONDON    Manure    companv 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
TURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSFHATE. 

NITRATE    of     SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c- 
n6.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.   PU  RSER,  Secretary. 

I     S     H     U     R     S     T 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  1  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold    Retail   by   Seedsmen,   in 
-v£i£r^  boxes,  11.,  31.,  and  tot.  6d, 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Vienna  Exhibition,  1873,-Group  II.,  No.  344. 


WHEAT 


slaving. 


T)OWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

-IV  Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  ad,  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  .-.in  be  dressed  and  fit  to  SOW  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

lesimmnials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
hearing  lestimony  to  ,ts  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district 

Full  directions  for  use  arc  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds 

h;^710?        ,"  KUiiru  a£*!n*t .fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

the  Label  ^  signature   of   HENRY    DOWN  la  on 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 
,,     ?.°  A  \ar  a*,  T°  the 

Her  Majesty,  fe^A         Pr.ncf  of  Wales, 

l.y    Si.,,,.,1     Warrant,       J$^?>\        Hy     S,„,  ,,|     Warrant, 
dated  December  27,  18G3.    *-<«iH*>«ft  dated    February    10,  1866 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS1    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calvca,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
Hie  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's! 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID, "for  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  Pains. 

RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Ulond,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16*.  6d.,  and  £6  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used   throughout  the   United    Kingdom  and   British   Colonics,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

11,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  w. 


B 


ERBERIS        DARWIN 

For    GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

IS  to  20  ins.  high  6s.  ..  £2  10s. 

iJa  to  2  feet  high  71.  ..  £3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  81.  . .  £3  10s. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

1?  to  18  ins   high  8s.  , .  £3  ior. 

18  to  24  ins   hinh  ioj  ..  £\  ioj. 

TAMES  SMITH.   Parley  Dak-  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


I     I, 


Winter-flowering  and  Decorative  Plants  . 

rJODGER,  McCLELLAND  and  CO.  have  lo  offer  as 
v    under.     All  arc  well  grown,  and  set  with   Flower   Buds.     The 
stock  is  large  : — 

BEGONIAS,  or  sorts. 

CENTROPOGON   LUCIANUS,  two  sizes. 
CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM,  three  sizes. 
EPIPHVLLUMS,  on  stems  0  to  12  inches,  and  fine  heads. 
EUPATORIUM    RIPARIA,  two  sizes. 
LIBONIA  FLORIRUNDA.  1  foot,  and  bushy,  fine. 
PENRHOSIENSIS,  very  bushy  and  fine. 
SCUTELLARIA  MOCCINIANA. 
SPARMANNIA  AFRTCANA. 
TROP.EOLUM,  Double  Scarlet. 

DRAC/ENA  COOPER [,  fine  plants,  about  1  foot,  &c. 
Trade  LIST  on  application. 
64,  Hill  Street,  Newry. 


T 


o 


II 


T 


RAD 
Per  100. 


PEACHES,  dwarf  maiden,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds, 

new  and  old,  fine  stout  trees 


NECTARINES 

PLUMS 

CHERRIES 

PEARS 

APPLES 

APRICOTS 

ALMONDS 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditt 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
irf  maide 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditlo 
ditto 


—s.   d. 

65  0 

65  c 

50  0 

50  o 

45  o 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
THORNS  (Paul's  New  Scarlet),  d 

FRUIT  TREES,  dwarf-trained,  of  all  kinds,  per  dozen,  i8j.  to  30 

PLUMS,  standard,  strong  80 

APPLES,  strong,  a-ycar  old  stuff        70 

APPLES  and  PEARS,  pyramids,  3-ycar  old  75 

ROSES.  Moss,  common,  dwarf  20 

„     Cabbage,  Provence,  dwarf  ig 

„     Maiden  Blush,  dwarf         15 

,,     Harrisnnii,  dwarf     ..         ..         ..         ..         30 

„     Globe  White  Hip.  dwarf ..  15 

,,     Hybrid  Perpeiuals,  dwarf,  best  kinds,  new  and  old  . .  40 

,,     Standards,  3  104  feet  stems,  good  heads,  very  fine  selection  90 

HOLLY,  2-yr.,  2-yr.  very  fine  and  good  rooted       . .        per  1000  70 

YEWS,  common,  2-yr  ,  2-yr.      ..         ..         .,         ..  ,,  60 

VIOLETS,  Czar,  fine  tufts        per  100  12 

LABU  RNUMS,  5  to  6  fee:         „  ,0 

MANETTI  ROSE  STOCKS,  selected,  fine,  1  yr.  stuff,  per  1000  35 

QUICKS,  3-year  transplanted ,,  jo 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  stout,  iz to  15  ins.        „  50 

BERBERIS  DARWINII,  1  foot         .  per  ,00  10 

RHODODENDRON   PONT1CUM,  4-yr.,  i-yr.  . .         per  1000  150 
GEORGE  GRAY  AND  SON,  Nurseries.  Chertsev   Surrey 


Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  Sundry  otner  Plants. 

A    VAN  GEERT,    Nurseryman,    Ghent,    Belgium, 
•  offers  the  following  :  — 

CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds,  £7  to  proper  100.  ->  *g     ^ 

(i  ■>  larger  plants, 3;.  6t.  to  51.   1  g  «"  — O 

each.  g.2  c.- 

„  without  buds,  fine  plants,  £s  to  £6  per  100.       1-  £.«■§, 

i,  ,,  larger  plants,  j$.  bd.,  51 ,  and     j  Jj'jj  9< 

7*.  6d.  each.  I  —  >-^  0 

INDIAN  AZALEAS,wiihfiower-h.1ds,£.1,£5.and/;^Fcrioo  J5     to" 
JASMINUM  GKANDIFLORUM.os.  per  dozen. 

,,         odoratUsirmim.  "   M..  each 
GARDENIA  RADICANS,  6s.  per  dozen. 

,1        fiorida,  6s.  per  dozen. 
DIOSMA  PURPUREA,  6«.  per  dozen. 
CORREA,  of  sorts,  12s,  per  dozen. 
DRAC/ENA  AUS  I'RALIS,  fine  strong  plants,  iS*.  to  305.  per  dozen. 

,,        Veitchii.  i8y.  per  dozen 
LOMARIA  GII1BA  and  CILIATA,  fine  plants,  42s.  per  ioa. 

••  >.  crispa,  fine  plants.  £\  per  100. 

DICKSONIA  FIBROSA,  181   per  dozen. 

,,        squarrosa.  30*.  per  dozen. 
LOMARIA  FALCATA.  iai.  per  dozen, 
GYMNOGRAMMA  WETENHALLIANA,  6s.  per  dozen. 
LATANIA  BORBONICA,  fine  young  plants,  6ij.  per  100. 

11  ■•  fine  plants,  2.1s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 

CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS.  fine  plants,  toj.  per  dozen. 
CHAM^ROPS  FORTUNE!,  line  plants,  »4j.  10305.  per  dozen 
PTYCHOSPERMA  ALEXANDRA,  36*.  per  dozen. 
MUSA  SUPERBA,  48s.  per  dozen. 
YUCCA  ALOI  FOLIA  PURPUREA,  181.  per  dozen. 
,,        flexilis,  hirdy,  very  pretty,  12s.  per  dozen. 
,.        plicata,  181.  per  dozen. 
ASCLEPIAS  TUBEKOSA,  25*.  per  100. 
PHLOX,  24  fine  varieties  for  las. 
ROSES,  Dwarfs,  of  the  best  varieties,  60s.  per  too. 
GLOXINIAS,  fine  mixed  varieties, -251,  per  100. 

N.B.-The  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  may  he  had 
free,  on  application  either  10  A.  V.  G.,  or  to  bis  Agents,  Messrs 
R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON.  s.  Harp  Lane.  Great  Tower  Street.  E.C. 


A. 


J.     "       StINDRIFRM, 

POWDER.      IUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
POOLEY,     Wholesale       Horticultural 


Manufacturer      of       TOBACCO       PAPIER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsla  Mats 

Hosing 

Labels 

Flower  Sticks 

Manures 
Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 
Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card 


Immortelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RH  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y,  PRACTICAL  WlREWOKKER, 
•  2A,  Portobcllo  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  nave  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  arc  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Kaidisscur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  ikety  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

mhe  abRYc  KnKr-1v'nK  's  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Wa  s.  Wc  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  Mouse.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  w.red  on  both  sides  ;  making  a  total 
length  ot  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other.  * 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wircwork, 
Rabbit   Proof  Hurdle   I-cncing,  &c,  may  be    bad   on  application  as 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  MarKers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  oi  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls, &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 

PRUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 
TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 
CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  AND  CO., 
Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornbill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 
on  the   French   system,   and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 
W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The   Parks, 
Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  arc  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tyinc  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  lime 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  :— 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    lightening    the 

Wires — one  of  the?e  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4-r.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2s.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Pollings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP   &   BARNARDS, 
Norfolk   Ironworks,   Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED  wrought  iron 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  the  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

lly  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  arc  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  barbouris  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tyinir  "f 'he  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  liine  required  by 
ihc  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 

ea=S 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4'. 


per  dozen. 


per  dor    oj.  6,1. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes     .. 
Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts 
Galvanized  Wire         per  1 00  yards,  is.,  7$.  6<i.  and   \s.  iJ. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  /or  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  //notations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

tg55"  Illustrated  nnd   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 
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KEEP   OUT    THE    FROST. 

HLLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 

PORTABLE 


w 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To   Bum  Kerosene  or  any   mineral  oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Trices,  in  block  tin,  30s.;  in  copper,  501. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  I'ost 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Catalogues  free. 


JAMES   WATTS   and   CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Onn    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

*UU  LIGHTS,  all  size*,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  «ch. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    ftc. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  slock. 

t3T    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty" s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  me  tsoiann.<n  tj*iraens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  ol  Cost. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  s— M  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says :— "  1  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts  " 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says: — Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 

CStf*  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms.  

JOHN    COWAN   AND   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  ihe  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satislactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  rind  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  effect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


Edwin  Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL    WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PORTABLE  AIATEUR   GREENHOUSE. 

Constructed  upon  Improved  Wrought-iron  Girders  and  with  Patent  Wood  Sashes,  fixed  in  6  feet 

bays  to  the  ground  tine,  no  Brick  Wall  being  required,  only  Concrete  or  Brick  Foundation. 

Ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  and  by  a  row  of  Lights  along  the  Roof,  set  open  by 
approved  Machinery.  By  this  arrangement  foliage  of  the  Plants  will  not  be  injured  by  the  admission  of  cold  air. 
The  dark  space  usually  found  under  Platforms  is  in  the  "  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  light,  and  may  be  made  useful  for 
many  purposes.    A  Shelf  is  provided  upon  Light  Iron  Brackets  on  each  side  of  the  House,  for  raising  Strawberries,  &c. 

Glazed  with  21  oz.  Glass,  except  the  Lower  Side  Sashes,  which  are  glazed  with  i-8th  thick  rolled  Plate. 

Painted  three  coats,  the  last  being  picked  out  in  Plain  Colours,  which  with  the  Cresting  and  Finials  give  the 
"  Amateur  Greenhouse  "  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Prices  on  application. 

Estimates  for  the  same  in  Iron  ;  for  Platforms  and  Staging  ;  and  for  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  on  application. 
Carriage  Free  to  any  principal  Railway  Station  within  150  miles,  on  orders  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 

^f  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses, 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crymobo&hus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Horticultural  Buildings. 


B 


URNEY'S        PATENT      SOLID      CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


1  London,  E,,  Sole  Makers  of 


P.URNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Dock 
SHU'S'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders    of    Prize    Medals    for    CISTERNS    and    CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sat.     I    !      , 

VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— AU  particulars  and 

Trice  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N. 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Kuilder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.H.—  AGENTS  WANTED. 


w. 


H.    LASCELLES,    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDE 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  131,  Bunhill  Row,  Londui 


„  ..  „.    ^.v^iiTTTTUSES  and    CON- 

.^."a^^'i'lCyoran'ftinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  POXES.         Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet    i|  ,,        a  inches  thick,  unglazed 5    q 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .  12    q 

Portable  Box  containing    one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         .,  30    Q 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       .,         . .  vj    q 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of   RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 

To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others. 


CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 


HEAT 


REGULATOR. 


A,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water-tight. 

B,  Pipe  for  Supply  ot  Water  from  the  Boiler. 

C,  V),  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot  Water. 

E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves, 
V,  Brass  Plate,  covering   Stuffing   Boxes,  and  for  marking  the 
regulation  of  Valves. 

An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus. 

By  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  for  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  tlic 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  of  this  Regulator  are,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  Valves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


MESSRS.    CRITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS. 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 

Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


Hot- Water  Apparatus. 
QMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 

k5     Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 

Supply  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  on  their  system,  either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.  Estimates 
on  application. 


rriHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     E  X  C  E  L  L  E  N  T  I  A. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    and    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
,  London,  S.W 


Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green 


The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  in  the  World. 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  arc  as  cheap  when  fiied  as  the  common 
Eipcs,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
andy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  refixed  at  any  time. 
4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        3*.  4Hd. 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        ss.  al£d. 
2-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..         is.  id. 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 
T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  and 
GARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Newark-on-Trent. 
—The  BUSINESS  of  the  above  Company  having  been  REMOVED 
to  the  spacious  Engineering  Premises  of  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers  & 
Co.,  of  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  W.C.,  and  Brockley  Ironworks, 
New  Cross,  London,  S.E.,  Mr.  P.  AYRES  will  be  obliged  by  Business 
Communications  being  addressed  to  the  Brockley  Ironworks,  and 
Private  ones  to  12,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  W.C. — 
October  5. 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !    Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  i,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  ot 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  : — "  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
—  TTlUfS/ifiD  to_the  Patentee, 

—  st.   Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


"1HE 


INTERNATIONAL    s'il,vj^ 
BOILER 


Is  S.  DEARDS'S  PATENT. 

Awarded  "THE  MEDAL"  at  Manchester,  September,  1873,  as 

THE   BEST   BOILER, 

Both  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional. 

Also  received  SPECIAL  MEDAL  at  Birmingham,  June, 

Awarded  "TWO  MEDALS"  in  fifteen  months. 

For  Prices,   Lists,  &c,  send  stamps  to 

MESSRS.  W.  and  S.  DEARDS, 

Sole  Inventors,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers, 

1  and  2,  Garden  Terrace,  Harlow,  Essex. 


1872. 


..    .    £6  6s. 

,  21  inches. 


GEORGE'S     PATENT     CALORIGEN, 

FOR    WARMING    AND    VENTILATING. 

COAL  CALORIGEN 

Height,  36  inches  ;  Diameter, 

GAS  CALORIGEN  ..       £3  y. 

Height,  28  inches  ;  Diameter,  14  inches. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  heat  given  off  by 
the  gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  "  Coal  Stove  "  con- 
sumes the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem  being  the  average 
cost.  It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room, 
Damp  Buildings,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J,  F.  FARWIG  and  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Second-hand  GREEN- 
HOUSE  or    HOUSES,    with  Healing    Apparatus,  in  good 
working  order. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  SKENE,  Fontmcll  Rectory,  Shaftesbury. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


1  H  E     above    and     many    other     PATTERNS 

arc    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The     plaine 


%HT 


sorts  are  especially  suited  for" 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
»  "  grown  "  Edgings,  con: 
ly  bcin 


qucntly  being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,   FOUNTAINS    ' 


friL^King^  Toad'cncSa^W-  XE^ 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S   PATENT  "  ACMF ^FRAMES i»'  PI  ANT 

COjERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES  : also for FOX  1* FY'S 


PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS 

II 1  ,■ .  t  r-.  >  .-r  1    1 '.  :     .      r  i .         . . . .        ._        . 


o 


FOXLEY'S 
Illustrated  Price  Lists  free"  by  post"   The  Trade  supplied. 

RNAMENTAL       PAVING      TILES 

■Corridors,    Balconies,   &c,   from 
Pattern  Sheets   of  plain  or  more 


for    Conservatories,    Hall 
31.    per  square  yard    upwards. 
el%Sf£&££e£$a?l  wil1'  |jric«,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  flLES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Pooling  I  ilcs  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements.  &c 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

CMLVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
KJ  Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post.  r 

pfirNT!«nAFRIC£  ?URRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT 
rtA1  or  ^yA™  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

„  _     £■  KOSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  sec  above. 

W.H.    Orders   promptly  executed   by    Rail   or  to  Wharves 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  ace. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING.TIFFANY. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, row.;  Petersburgh,  605.  and  Bos.;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  505., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  205.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  a  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES.  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


THE  SELF-ACTING  SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
(Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  Field's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions,  tenders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  These  Regulators  are  now  in  use,  and 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH   HUTCHINSON,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  & 
North's,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons         ,.         ,,        £2  2S. 
Small   Barrels,  ao  Gallons        ..         ..        £1  75. 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  for  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  and  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manulacturcd  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 


Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Pattei 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London 


of  Colours,  apply  to 
E.C. 


THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c. 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars   and   Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high:  — 


Size 
of 

Mostly  used  for 

no 
2 

5^i  iv5 It 

V 

bo 

9 

Or 

Strong 
Quality. 

Mesh. 

O 

a  o\   So, 

O 

s.   d.  !      \s.  d.\ 

s.   d. 

2   in. 

1  i  in. 
1 2  in. 

Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits,  Xc. 
Smallest  Rabbits 

19 
19 

0    3!   18    0    4\ 
0    4J   18:  0    sJ 
0     sJ    18.  0     6i 

17 
17 
17 

0   s\ 

0    6£ 
0     8 

1   m. 
f  in. 
g  in. 

Poultry,  &c. 
Poultry,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c.      . . 

19 

|20 

22 

0  10     18    1     o|    17 

1  l£   19    I     4    ,18 
I  10     20    2     0      19 

1  4 
r     7 

2  3 

J  in. 

Aviaries,  &c.      . . 

22 

2    6     20   2    8     19 

0    3 

%*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application, 

J.  b.  brown  &  CO., 

Offices-  90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


Dr.  Hartwlg's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Now  ready,  the  Fourth  and  Cheaper  English  Copyright  Edition. 
Enlarged  nnd  Improved,  with  a  coloured  Hydrou'raphic  Map  of 
both  Hemispheres  of  the  Globe,  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  in  the 
1  ext,  and  a  Series  of  Eight  Chromoxyloj/raphic  Dates,  in  8vo, 
cloth,  price  rOJ.  (id., 

'"THE   SEA   and   its   living  WONDERS  ;    a   Popular 
Account  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Deep,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
ii.fi1,     n  ""coi'cry  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time, 
tiy  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 

,,  .  „~,  .Also'  Lmc"  E^'ions,  uniformly  Illustrated  :- 
HARTWIG'S  POLAR  WORLD,  price  in 
HARTWIG'S  TROPICAL  WORLD,  price  i«.  6d. 
HARTWIG'S  HARMONIES  of  NATURE,  price  18s. 
HARTWIG'S  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD,  price  «j 
London  i  LONGMANS,  GREEN  anu  Co.,  Tatcrnostcr  Kow,  E.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    i8.,i— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  .£10  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
pULTURAL    DIRECTIONS    for  the   ROSE:   con- 

V^1  taining  every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  is.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  postage  stamps. 


Now  ready,  price  ss., 

TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES andSHRUBS: 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  R.  Kelly,  Landscape 
Gardener.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  tne 
Earl  of  Haddington. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  EX.;  and  ot  all 
Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  Seedsmen. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  "Journal  of  Horticullur*  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural  Journal,    which    circulates  in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


Price  2^.,  by  post  2%d.t 

THE  COUNTRY  :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits 
(published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
Reports  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  Fishing, 
Shooting,  the  Kennel,  the  Stable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Emigra- 
tion, Farming,  Gardening,  Cage  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatics,  Archery,  Croquet, 
Golf,  and  other  Sports  and  Pastimes.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  arc 
treated  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 
stamps. 

Office:  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Just  published,  8vo,  is., 

DENTAL  SURGERY  and  the   PUBLIC:    a  Series 
of  Papers  reprinted  Irom  the  British  Journal  of  Dtntal  Science. 
By  An  Old  Practitioner  and  L.D.  S. 

J.  AND  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


NOTICE  to  ADVERTISERS.— All  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS for  insertion  in  GLENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC 
for  1874  must  be  received  prior  to  OCTOBER  25  by  the  Publisher), 
CATTY  and  DOBSON,  i,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. ) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS.  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
A   DAMS    AND     FRANCIS    IN^fi-RT    ADVERTISE- 
xi-  M*,i\  ia     m     all     Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertieement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  (rcnerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES     by     POPULAR     ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL   NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qd.  ;   Stamped,  s</. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clements  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WORKS 

SOLD   AT   THE 

GARDEN    LIBRARY, 

37,    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    COVENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LOUDON'S    (J. 
PLANTS,    £a    sr. 
Calendar,  71.  t*i.     Loudon's 


C.)     ENCYCLOPEDIA    of 

Loudon's  (Mrs )  Amateur  Gardener's 
.  i's  (Mrs  )  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower 
Garden,  ys.  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening — last  edition,  £1  is. 
Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  £i  v.  Loudon's  (J.  C.) 
Arboretum  ct  Fruticelum  Britannicuin— 8  vols  ,  £$  $s.  Loudon's  The 
Horticulturist,  155.  Lowe's  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants,  £1  ir.  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  complete  from  commencement  (1841)  till  end  of  1872, 
?i  vols  .  £18.  Journal  of  Horticulture,  complete  from  commen  cement 
1848)  till  end  of  187*,  £15.  Botanical  Magazine — first  55  vols,  in  34, 
;£i8  Do  Candolles  Prodromus—  ig  vols.,  complete,  £8  ioi.  Down- 
ing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  41  51.  Curtis'  Flora 
Londinensis— 6  vols.,  unbound,  £2  ios.  Don's  General  System  of 
Gardenias  and  Botany— 4  vols.,  £1.  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a 
Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean— 13  vols. 
— one  of  the  most  magnificent  books  ever  published,  containing  many 
beautiful  coloured  plates  and  engravings,  and  richly  stored  with 
information  in  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  £11, 
Evelyn's  Sylva— a  vols,  £t  41.  Gilpin's  Works — 8  vols. ,  bright 
calf,  £2  12*.  Gmclin's  Flora  Sibirica— 4  vols.,  £1  8s.  Jacques' 
Herincq,  and  Duchartre's  Manuel  des  Plantes— 4  vols.,  £1  is. 
Ku nth's  Enumeratio  Plantarum — 5  vols.,  £3  51.  Grenier  and 
1;  i, Inni's  Flore  de  France— 3  vols.,  £1  4s.  Harvey's  Nereis 
Boreati  Americana,  £1  it  Hooker  and  Bent  ham's  Genera  Plantarum 
— parts  1  to  3,  £2  2J.  L'Heritier's  Stirpes  Nova:,  £2.  L'Heritier's 
Geraniologia  ct  Cornus,  £1  I os,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine— 
13  vols.,  £t  us.  td.  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary 
—4  vols.,  £2.  Michaux  and  Nuttall's  North  American  Sylva— 5  vols., 
morocco,  new  edition,  £13.  Noisette's  Lc  Jardin  Fruitier,  £2  ios. 
Parkinson's  Paradisus  Tcrrestris,  £1  10s.  Parkinson's  'I  hcatrum 
Botanicuin,  £t  12s.  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum— 3  vols.,  £t  is. 
St.  Hilairc's  Plantes  dc  la  France — 54  Nos.,  fine  coloured  plates, 
£3  ios.  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden — 7  vols. ,  complete,  £8. 
a  _.__: — ...    Agriculturist — 14    «•«'=        f  •      •*        Amnt-l^-m     RaNlM«'i 


vols  ,     £4 


American    Gardeiv 


Monthly— o  vols. ,  £2  $s.  Thornton's  Temple  of  Flora,  £2  ios. 
Andrews'  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Heaths— 6  vols.,  £6  6s.  Babing 
ton's  British  Rubi,  51.  Babington's  Manual  of  British  Botany,  ios.  6a. 
Badbam's  Esculent  Funguses  of  England.  12s.  Bauer  and  Hooker's 
Genera  of  Ferns,  £5  5s.  Bentham's  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora, 
its.  Ecntham's  Flora  Honkongcnsis,  161.  Bentlcy's  Manual  of 
Botanyi  12s.  ad.  Berkeley's  Outlines  of  British  Fungology,  £1  ios. 
Berkeley's  Handbook  of  British  Mosses,  £i  is.  Boisduval's  Ento, 
mologie  Horticole,  5s.  td.  Brewer's  Flora  of  Surrey— Map,  7s.  td- 
Brown's  Forester,  £1  us.  6d  Calcott's  Scripture  Herbal,  ios.  6d. 
Cooke's  Microscopic  Fungi,  6s.  Curtis's  Farm  Insects,  £1  2s.  Cut- 
hill's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Manual,  31.  W.  Darwin's  Fertilisation  of 
Orchids,  os.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  7s.  td.  Darwin's  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants— 3  vols.,  £i\8s.  Deakin's  Florigraphica  Britan- 
nia.1— 4  vols.  1  coloured  plates,  £$  Deakin's  Ferns  of  Britain — 
coloured  plates,  16s.  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening — Sargent's 
edition,  £1  12s.  Gordon's  Pinetum  Supplement,  6s.  Greville's  Cryp- 
lOgamic  Flora— coloured,  £7  7s.  Greville's  Cryptogamic  Flora— un- 
colourcd,  £4  14s.  td.  Grisebach's  (Dr.)  Flora  of  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands,  £1  17s.  6 d.  Harvey's  Flora  Capensis— vols,  1  and  2, 
each,  12s.  Harvey's  Flora  Capensis— vol.  3,  18s.  Herasley's  Hand- 
book of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  £1  is.  Hib- 
berd's  Rose  Book,  51.  Hibberd's  Amateur's  Greenhouse,  5s,  Hib- 
berd's  New  and  Hare  Beautiful-leaved  Plants,  £1  $$.  Hibberd's 
Amateur's  Flower  Garden,  5*.  Verloi's  Plantes  Alpines — plates, 
£t  y.  Hole's  Book  about  Roses,  ys.  td.  Hole's  Six  of 
Spades,  %s.  Hooker's  (Sir  Wm.)  Flora  Borcali-Americana,  £6  6s. 
1.™, — v  isirWm.l  Exotic  Flora,  £6  6s.  Hooker's  (Sir  Wm.)  British 
Ferns,  £2  2s  Hookers  ib»  »-r..u,  rlu,„.f  n-;»UK  inHia_.  --.-.,, 
ios.  6d.  Hooker  (Sir  V.  m.)  and  Grcville  s  Icones  I-ili- 
cum,  £12  in.  Hooker  (Sir  Wm  )  and  Greville's  Icones 
FUicum— uncoloured,  £1  2s.  td.  Hooker's  (Sir  Wm.)  Garden  Ferns), 
£2  2s  Hooker's  J.  D.)  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands, 
10*.  6a*.  Hooker's  (J.  D.)  Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora, 
£1  ios.  Ingram's  Flora  Symbolica,  7s,  6a".  Karr's  Tour  Round  My 
Garden,  5s.  Kemp's  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,  18s.  Le  Maout  and 
Decaisnc"'s    Systematic    Botany,  ^translated    by    Mrs.    Hooker— 5500 


oodcuis,  £2  125.  6d.     Lindley's  British  Fruits,  £a  14s.  6d.     Lindley's 
Lindley's  Ladies'  Botany,  £1  51. 


Decai 

woodcuts,  £2  12s.  td.     Lindley": 
Digitalium  Monographium,  £2  __. 

Lindley's  School  Botany,  5s.  oa.  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,  os. 
Lindley's  Medical  and  Economical  Botany,  5s.  Lindley's  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  £1  5s.  Lyell's  (K.  M.)  Geographical  Handbook  of 
Ferns,  7s.  6a".  Mongredien's  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English 
Plantations,  16s.  Moore  and  lackman's  The  Clematis,  ios.  6d. 
Moore's  History  of  British  Ferns,  «.  Moore's  British  Wild 
Flowers  — coloured  plates,  16s.  Moore  and  More's  Cybele 
Hiberaica,       ios.     td.  Moore      and      Lindley's      Treasury      of 

Botany— 2  vols.,  12s.  Murray's  (A.)  Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan, 
7s.  td.  Newman's  British  Ferns— third  edition,  18s.  6a*.  Oliver's 
Elementary  Botany,  4s.  td.  Oliver's  Indian  Botany,  6*.  td.  Oliver's 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa— vols.  1  and  2,  each  £1.  Paul's  Rose  Gar- 
den, 7s.  6a".  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary,  £1  5*-  Pine's  English 
Ferns,  ios.  6d.  Plue's  Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,  6s.  Plue's 
Rambles  in  Search  of  Flowerless  Plants,  6s.  Plue's  British  Grasses, 
ios  td  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants,  Ferns,  and  Grasses  of  Great 
Britain— 6  vols.,  £3  13s.  6a",  Pratt's  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  12s.  td. 
Rhlnd's  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  £1  us.  6d.  Rivers' 
Rose  Amateur's  Guide,  4J.  Rivers'  Orchard  House,  V.  td.  Robin- 
Bon's  Alpine  Flowers,  12s.  Robinson's  Subtropical  Garden,  7s.  td. 
Robinson's  Wild  Garden,  6s.  Robinson's  Mushroom  Culture,  6r. 
Robinson's  Hardy  Flowers  7s.  6d.  Salter's  Chrysanthemum,  5s. 
Schleiden's  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany— translated  by  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster 101  6d.  Seemann's  History  of  Palms.  5s.  Selby's  British 
Forest  Trees,  £1  8s.  Smee's  My  Garden,  £1  is.  Smith's  (John) 
Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  6s.  Smith's  (John)  Domestic  Botany, 
16s  Sowerby's  English  Botany— Syme's  edition,  11  vols.,  £22  8s. 
Stark's  History  of  British  Mosses,  5s.,  Sutherland's  Her- 
baceous and  Alpine  Plants,  7s.  6d.  Sweet's  Flora  Austra- 
lica,  £1  its.  Sweet's  Cistineas,  £2  12s.  6d.  Thompson's 
Gardeners'  Assistant,  £1  us.  td.  Thomsons  (D.)  Pine-apple  Culture, 
<s  Thomson's  (D.)  Handy  Book  ol  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,  7*.  6d. 
Thomson's  (D.)  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,  7s.  6d.  Thom- 
son's (\V.)  Culture  of  the  Vine,  5s.  Vilmorin's  Atlas  of  Flowers, 
7s  td  Williams'  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants,  5s. 
Williams'  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums,  es.  Williams'  Orchid  Grower's 
Manual,  5s.  Williams'  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ornamental- 
leaved  Plants,  5s.  Wood's  Tourist's  Flora,  18s.  Wood's  Our  Garden 
Friends  and  Foes,  7s.  td.  Wooster's  Alpine  Plants,  £1  5s.  Abbott's 
Flora  of  the  County  of  Bedford,  8s.  Alton's  Hortus  Kewcnsis— 
5  vols.  18s  Allioni's  Flora  Pedemontana— fine  copy,  £2  2s.  Allioni's 
Rare  Plants  of  Piedmont— plates,  calf :  a  good  copy,  ios.  td.  Andrew's 
Heathery— 4  vols.,  £2  51.  Annates  de  Flore  et  de  Pomone— 17  vols., 
£1  4s  Annals  of  Horticulture  (Cox)— 5  vols.,  cloth,  iSs.  Armistead's 
Flora  of  Liverpool,  with  Map,  5s.  Assam  Tea  Localities,  Map  of,  8s. 
Babington's  Manual  of  British  Botany— fifth  edition,  6s.  Baker's 
Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture,  6s.  td.  Robinson's  Parks, 
Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris,  18s.  Vilmorin's  Fleurs  de  Plein 
Terre,  12*-  Senilis's  Pinacea,  os.  Quintinye's  Compleat  Gardener, 
by  Evelyn,  15*  Pursh's  American  Flora — 2  vols.,  12s.  Risso  and 
Poiteau's  Histoire  et  Culture  des  Orangers,  £5  5s.  Scopoli's  Flora 
Camiolica— 2  vols.,  12s.  Short :  A  Dissertation  on  Tea  and  Natural 
History  of  Tea,  12s.  Steuart's  Planters'  Guide,  12s.  Sweet's  Hortus 
Britannicus,  8s.  Thornton's  Herbal,  14s.  Thunberg's  Flora  Japonica, 
I2i  Thunberg's  Flora  Capensis,  os.  Weddell's  Chloris  Andina— 
2  vols.,  £2  2s.  Weber's  Die  Alpen  Pflanzen— 4  vols.,  £1  8s.  Journal 
of  the 'Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  complete  trom  its  com- 
mencement (1830),  to  present  date,  £8  ios.  Baltet's,  The  Art  of  Graft- 
ing and  Budding,  5s.  Bohn's  British  Florist— 6  vols,  £1  5s.  Boissier  s 
Flora  Orientalis— vol.  1,  £1  is.  Bradley's  Succulent  Plants,  8s. 
Brookshaw's  Flower  Painting,  iv.  Brookshaw's  Pomona  Bntanmca— 
2  vols  fine  coloured  plates,  £4  +r.  Browne's  Natural  History  ol 
Jamaica,  18s.  Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany,  14*.  Carriere's  Traites 
General  des  Coniiers.  14s.  Chambers  (Sir  Win.):  A  Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,  8s.  Cole's  Adam  in  Eden,  or  Nature's  Paradise, 
ios.  Curtis's  Flora  Londinensis — 6  vols.,  £2  ios.  Darwin's  Botanic 
Garden,  14s.  Duchartre's  Elements  de  Botanique,  ios.  Fclton  on  the 
Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardening,  8s. 

A  U  Standard  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Works,  both  New 
and  Second-hand,  may  be  obtained  at  t/tc  Garden  Library. 
Twenty  per  cent,  off  all  New  Books  when,  more  than  One 
Pound's  worth  are  ordered.  A  Cheque,  Post  Office  Order,  or 
Stamps  must  accompany  all  orders  for  the  Garden  Library. 

CATALOGUES  Free  on  application. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 
Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  THREE  and  one-fikth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted  a  Working  Gardener,  as 
Partner,  in  a  small  Nursery  and  Jobbing  Business,  held  on  long 
Lease,  on  moderate  terms. — Mr.  ROE,  ao,  William  Street,  New 
North  Road,  Islington,  N. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  the  South 
of  Scotland,  Scotchman  preferred.  A  thoroughly  experienced 
Man  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. — State  age,  and  if  married1 
&c,  and  where  he  has  served,  to  No.  7495,  5«(iwa»  Office,  Edinburgh 

ANTED,  a   HEAD    WORKING-! GARDE NER, 

— Must  be  thoroughly  proficient,  active,  industrious,  and  bear 
an  unexceptionable  character.  Cottage  found. — Statcwagcs  required, 
and  full  particulars,  to  J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Esq,,  The  Laurels, 
Taunton. 


Nurseryman  Wanted, 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman. — Apply,  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary 
expected,  to  MOORE  ('.WYNNE,  Ncwry,  Ireland. 


GARDENERS  and  LAUNDRESS  WANTED,  in  a 
Gentleman's  Family  in  the  Country.— Man,  HEAD  WORKING 
GARDENER,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  ;  Wife  will 
be  required  to  take  the  Laundry  for  a  small  family,  with  assistance. 
Also  a  capable  SECOND  GARDENER,  who  must  be  a  good  Milker. 
Good  personal  character  indispensable,  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
More  than  two  in  family  objected  to. — Apply,  stating  fullest  parti- 
culars  to  VINCA,  Post  Office,  Godstone. 


Shopman. 
Wholesale    Seed    Warehouse,    an 

State   wages   required,  and 
amount  of  experience. — C,  Gardeners*  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


\TrANTED, 

W     experienced    COUNTERMAN. 


WANTED,  for  a  term  of  years,  three  or  four  young 
Men,    as   IMPROVERS,  to  assist  in  the  Houses —Address, 
stating  terms,  to  W,  E.  DIXON,  Norwood  Nursery,  Beverley. 

WHITE  has  a  VACANCY  in  his  Establishment 

•     for    a    respectable,   well-educated    YOUTH,    to     learn    the 
Nursery  and  Seed  Business,  and  to  Assist  in  the    Office.     Toanyjggf' 

ttils  woulcf  b'tTan  'excelferir0dpport unify.     Also  Two  or  Three  young 
Men  as  Improvers. — The  Nurseries,  Bournemouth. 


Notice.— To  Van  Men. 

WANTED,  a  steady,  married  MAN,  without  family, 
to  take  charge  of  four  Horses  and  one  Pony.  Must  thoroughly 
understand  the  care  of  Horses  and  know  Town  well.  He  will  have 
assistance.  A  nice  cottage  and  liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  a  really 
respectable  Man.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear 
strict  investigation.— JOHN  WILLS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery*  Onslow 
Crescent,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Stove  and  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  Good  character.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Leaving  through  death  of  employer,  Rev.  H.  L.  Weave.— 
E.   D.,  Epping  Vicarage,  Essex. ___^__^_^__ 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  family;  under- 
stands the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended from  former  situations. — J.  J.,  Miss  Backhouse,  Rydal  Road, 
Ambleside. 


/tLARDENER     (Head).  —  Age      35, 

.,  fully  < 


married  ; 

VJ  thoroughly  energetic,  practical  man,  fully  conversant  with  the 

Erofession  ;  has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of  all 
inds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  in  good  Establishments. 
Six  years' character  from  last  situation.— Y.  Z.,  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  the 
Nurseries,  Withington,  Manchester. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age 29.— Mr.  Dodds,  Gardener 
to  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court,  can  with  confidence 
recommend  his  late  Foreman,  David  Long,  who  lived  with  him  over 
two  years,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 
good  practical  Gardener.  He  has  lived  in  several  first-class  places. 
—DAVID  LONG,  12%  Archway  Place.  Highgatc  Hill,  London,  N. 

GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man,— Age  27, 
married,  no  family;  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Can  be  highly  recommended.  — 
G.   MORRIS,  20,  Swan  Street,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Understands  the  profession 
in  all  its  branches  ;  especially  successful  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  has  the  highest  references  as 
to  ability,  character,  &c.  To  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring 
the  sen-ices  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Gardener,  the  above  can  be  con- 
fidently recommended— W.  G.  CALDWELL  And  SONS,  The 
Nurseries,  Knutsford. 


GARDENER  (Head),    to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man.— Married,  two  children  (youngest  13  years). — A  thorough 
§  radical,  energetic  Man,  of  25  years'  experience,  well  versed  in  all  the 
ranches  of  Gardening,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  the  Laying-out  of 
Grounds,    &c.      State    wages     and    particulars.      Nine    years'    good 

?ersonal  character.      A   death   the  cause    of  leaving.— j.    HAIGH, 
[inxton  Grange,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  34,  married,  no  family. — 
Joseph  Towers,  for  nearly  10  years  Head  Gardener  to  P.  B. 
Tumor,  Esq.,  Little  Ponton  Hall,  Grantham,  is  now  disengaged,  and 
offers  his  services  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman.  Has  had  great  expe- 
rience in  Landscape  and  Ornamental  Gardening,  having  Laid-out  the 
Pleasure  Grounds  and  remodelled  the  Kitchen  Gardens  at  Little 
Ponton.  Is  a  very  successful  Fruit  and  Plant  Grower  under  glass, 
and  a  first-class  Kitchen  Gardener  ;  has  also  a  good  knowledge  of 
Fanning  and  Woods.  Good  character  and  testimonials  from  past 
employers —J.  TOWERS,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  29,  married,  one  child; 
understands    the    profession    in   all   its  branches.— J.    B.,   13, 
Princes  Terrace,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


CILARDENER  (Head).— Age  32,  single;  understands 
f  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. 
— VV^B.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Koad,  London,  NAV. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  one  son  (io  years)  ; 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Wife  a  good  Laundress.  Six  years'  good  character. — H.  M.p 
Gardener,  Sudbury  Grove,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex. 


(jARDENER  (Head).— W.   Wilson,   Gardener, 

V^  Apley  Park,  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Foreman  to 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  good  practical 
Man.— W.  WILSON,  Gardener,  Aplcy  Park,  Salop. 


/^.ARDENER    (Head).— Middle-aged,     married,     no 

V_J  family;  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  branches. 
Wife  can  take  charge  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  it  required.  Good  character 
— B.  E  ,  3,  Salop  Terrace,  Lyham  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


/^.ARDENER    (Head).—  Married ;     thorough    know- 

VJ  ledge  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Cucumbers, 
Early  and  Late  Forcing,  and  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  also  a 
first-rate  Mushroom  Grower.  Twenty  years'  testimonials,  and  satis- 
factory reasons  for  leaving  l3st  situation— W.  IIOLAII,  Post  Office 
Ollerton,   Notts. 


GARDENER  ( H  e  A  d  ).J—  No  incumbrance  ;  a 
thoroughly  energetic  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  ol  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  in  good  Establishments. 
Seven  years'  character  from  the  Nobleman  he  has  last  served. — F.  A., 
Mr.  Wright's,  Swine,  near  Hull 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married  ;  can  be 
highly  recommended  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the 
services  of  a  thorough  practical  Man,  of  nearly  20  years*  experience 
in  every  branch  ol  horticulture.  A  good  cultivator  of  Vines  and  other 
Fruits,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Orchids,  k,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening  ;  Pasture  Land  and  Stock  if  required. —W.  B., 
iq,  College  Place,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). — Age  41,  married, 
no  incumbrance ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in 
all  its  departments,  including  Forcing  Fruits,  the  Growing  ol 
Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c  ,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  Two 
years'  good  character  from  present  employer. — J.  B.,  Mr.  J.  Tynan, 
68,  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool. 

GARDENER  (good  Working).— Thoroughly  under- 
stands  Flowers,   Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.      Twelve  months'  good   character.— The  GARDENER, 

Kunwell,  near  Wick'ord.  

GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman. — 
Married  ;  a  good  practical  Man ;  also  a  good  Grower  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  aad  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Laying-out,  Planting.  Improvements,  &c. 
Good  references. — A.  B  ,  Post  Office,  Malvern  Wells, 


GARDENER  (good  Single-handed),  or  where  two 
are  kept.— Well  experienced  in  allbranches.    Good  references.— 
H.  C,  23,  Derwent  Road,  Penge,  S.E. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age   26.      Eleven   years'  experience   in   all    branches. — E.   H. 
BRADLEY,  The  Gardens,  Hackness  Hall,  Scarborough. 


FOREMAN  PROPAGATOR  (Indoor). —  Age  37, 
single;  good  Salesman.  Good  experience  in  .JUQo^ifann^ 
Provinces,  in  both  Exhibition  apd.jyrtr*  j..  College  Nurseries, 
lHlUartfiaim:'"~  ~° 

PPOPAGATOR   (Hard-wooded)   of  Coniferre,  Roses, 
Clematis,    Rhododendrons,    Vines,    &c— Y.    Z.,    Post    Office, 
Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 


B 


UDDER    and    GRAFTER  of  Roses,    Azaleas, 

Camellias,  Sec. — A.  C.,6o,  Hawthorn  Grove,  Penge,  Surrey. 


FARM  BAILIFF.— In  the  prime  of  life,  married,  no 
family;  thoroughly  practical;  accustomed  both  to  Light  and 
Heavy  Soils.  Satisfactory  references  and  guarantee  given  if  required. 
— B.  C-,  Schole's  Cottage,  Hall  Gate,  Doncaster. 


MANAGER,  or  TRAVELLER,  to  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Businesses. — The  Advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any 
respectable  Firm,  where  energy,  combined  with  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Trade,  would  be  appreciated.— A.  B.,  16,  Tenant 
Street,  Derby. 


SHOPMAN    or    TRAVELLER.— Seventeen    years' 
experience  in  England  and  Ireland.   First-class  references.   Good 
connection  in  Ireland.— SCOTICUS,  Post  Office,  Dablin. 

SHOPMAN,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  a  Retail 
Department.  — Age     28  ;    thoroughly    acquainted    with    every 
branch  of  the  Trade.— A.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chroniclt  Office,  W.C. 


To  thp  Sppd  Trade 

SHOPMAN  or  WAREHOUSEMAN.— Age  31;  has 
had  14  years' experience  in  all  departments  of  the  business  in  first- 
class  houses.  Has  the  highest  recommendation. —  J.  M.,  Post  Office, 
Bannockburn,  N.B. 


SHOPMAN  (Assistant). — Age  24  ;    7J    years    with 
last  employer.      Good   character.— W.    S.,    n,  Seaton  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM   OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

W holesale  Depot,  ao.  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Grateful— C  omf orttng. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Houseiiold  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly. 

Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston  Road. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World.    ^^ 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  i*.  ij4<f.,  v.  gd.,  41.  6d.t  and  n*. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS 

In  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  ».  ilid.,  at,  q4.,  41.  td.,  and  in. 


PILLS, 
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HORTICULTURAL      BUILDINGS. 


BEST     QUALITY     ONLY. 


THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  ABOUT  TO  ERECT  THE  ABOVE, 

SHOULD  CONSULT 

WEEKS'S 

NEW 

BOOK    OF    DESIGNS, 

13th   Edition   (enlarged   and   Post   Free),  which    contains — 

WINTER  GARDENS,   CONSERVATORIES,   PLANT   HOUSES,   FERNERIES, 

VINERIES,   PEACH   HOUSES,   ORCHARD   HOUSES,   PINE 

STOVES,   FORCING   HOUSES  and   PITS, 

Suitable  for  every  requirement. 


WEEKS'S  PATENT  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER, 

GUARANTEED    FOR    TEN    YEARS, 


SUPPLIED    AND    FIXED    BY 


J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS   and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisement-!  and  Itusines*  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  ("..irdcn.  London,  W.C. 

Printed  by  William  KtCHARDs.at  the  Office  of  Mes*r«.  Bkadkiiry,  Agnicw,  *  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  WhitctrUrs,  City  uf  London,  in  the  County  ol   Middlesex,  and    Published  by  the  said  Willi  Am 

rilionc      -,i   il.it    I  till.   *      .'J  --.      M-m      ur.llin...    ...    kL 1       [>  .  r  '..  1.    ,  .  t    ■-  ,       I  '   .  .  .  I».       t    ........  •    1   ■    .  ,   I  .  ...      ?_   *L   .     .  .    I    * ...         C  .  _.. .  -_     /\...i    la-- 


Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Carden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October '11,  1873. 

Agents  tor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Tne  "Gardeners*  Cnronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United 
States,  is  /~ti  6s. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis    on 
application.  7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.  E. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c  , 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready  :  post  free  on  application, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollow  ay,  London,  N. 


DUTCH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,    of   very 
superior  quality,  in   the   best  variety  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SUNS,  _io8,  _Eastpate  Street,  Chester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5.  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application.  —  London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

J.  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 

Three  Months  ..  5s.  ii^d.      |      Six  Months  ..  iu.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3s.  lod. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
j£i  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     f    Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  Indies 

Belgium         (      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

j£i  10;.  4*f.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to— 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal       |  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


MANCHESTER   BOTANICAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.— The  FLORAL  MEETING,  announced 
to  be  held  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  is  POSTPONED. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester.  BRUCE    FINDLAY, 


PINE  PLANTS.— Some  of  the  best  sorts,    BLACK 
JAMAICA,  QUEENS,  and  other  kinds,  warranted  clean.     Also 
some  good  Canes  of  GROS  COLMAN  BLACK  GRAPE. 

WALTER  DAVIES,  Enfield  Road,  Southgate,  N. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black   Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

VINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  white  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from  3*.  6d.  to  71.  each, 
package  included. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altnncham. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all  the  leading  kinds,  in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application.     Trade  price  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES  and  PEAR^ 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS  ;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


Horticulture. 

THE   Descriptive  and   Illustrated   CATALOGUE  of 
FRUITS  (by  Thomas  Rivers),  is  now  ready. 
Also  CATALOGUE  of  Select  ROSES,  post  free  upon  application. 
THOMAS  RIVERS  AND  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


Pniit  Trpes 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  are 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Extra  Picked  Dutcli  Bulbs. 

J     SCOTT   has  just   received,    direct   from    Holland, 
•   several  large  CONSIGNMENTS  of  the  above,  which  for  size, 
weight,     quality,    and    lowness    in     price,     cannot     be     surpassed. 
CATALOGUES  on  application  to 
J.  SCOTT,  The  Seed  Stores,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 

P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


LEWIS  WOODTHORPE'S   WHOLESALE 
and     RETAIL     ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Be/ore  ordering;  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


1R71    I  TfcESCRIFTIVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 

ioio.   J  JJ   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application 
The  Nu: 


rseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciousiy   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


W 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-'74. 
M.    WOOD    AND    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 

Maresfield,  Uckticld,  Sussex. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


ROSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  : 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 
JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting  ; 
also  a  targe  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
1'he  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Spring  Flowers,  including  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N, 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Y 


ELLOW  CROCUS,  first  size,  10s.  per  1000.     Cash 

with  order. 
CHRISTMAS  QUINCEV,  Seedsman,  &&,  Peterborough. 


Chrysanthemums. 

ADAM  FORSYTH  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  flowering 
Plants,  in  j8's,  at  61.  and  8s.  per  dozen. 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Ncwington,  N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  CINERARIAS,  and  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  very  cheap.  First- 
class  strains  of  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  and  fine  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  blooming  pots.     Price  on  application  to 

R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Lady  Bank,  'lamworth. 


w 


If  you  can  Find  Room  for 

ALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or  OAK   TREES,    see 

WILKIN'S  Advertisement,  page  1408,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  TACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


ERICA     WILMOREANA.  —  Very    fine    Plants,    in 
4%-inch  pots,  well  set  for  bloom,  qj.  per  dozen,  651.  per  100. 

WILLIAM   BRYANT,  The  Nursery,   Rugby. 


PRIMULA      SINENSIS       FIMBRIATA.  —  Strong 
flowering  Plants,  in  4^-inch  pots  (Williams'  superb  strain),  4s. 
perdoz.       WILLIAM  BRYANT,  The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


POLEMONIUM  CCERULEUM  VARIEGATUM.— 
Three  Hundred  strong  plants,  will  easily  divide  into  over  a 
Thousand.     £2  5s.  per  too,  or  £6  for  the  lot. 

C,  R.  W.,  Post  Office,  Newbury. 


TO    BE   DISPOSED   OF,   an  AMERICAN    ALOE, 
about  14  years  old  ;  in  consequence  of  the  Advertiser  not  having 
accommodation  for  it  in  his  greenhouse. 
W.  H.,  io,  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

To  the  Trade. 

TROP^OLUM    SPECIOSUM,     large    well-ripened 
tubers,  in  48-pots. 
POLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  stools  from  open  ground. 
HOWDEN  AND  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries,  N.B. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEfcB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  oi  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  diflerent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


MAIDEN  FRUIT  TREES  of  the  following  kinds 
for  SALE:  — Apples,  Pears.  Plums,  Peaches.  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries  ;  also  tine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  the  leading 
kinds;  Standard-trained  Peaches,  well  furnished,  from  walls.  Price 
and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

J.  HOUSE,  Easigate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


To  the  Trade.— Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymus. 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•  well-grown  stufi,  at  25*.,  30*.,  401.,  and  501.  per  100. 

The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  oest  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowdy,  London,  N. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  which  are  in  fine  condition 
for  safe  removal.  Earlyplaniing  is  recommended.  CATALOGUE  on 
application. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send  post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  hi3  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 
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ANTED,  a  quantity  of  SEAKALE  SEED,  of  the 
growth  of  1873.     Send  sample  ot  seed  and  price,  by  post,  to 
H.  MAKMAN,  Denham  Road,  UxbridKe. 


THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  ROSES  of  1873.  — 
H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE  (Paul  &  Son),  Standards  or 
Dwarfs,  ss.  each  ;  TEA,  or  HYBRID  TEA,  CHESHUNT  HYBRID 
(PAUL  &  SON),  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  51.  each;  H.P.  MADAME 
LACHARME,  Standards,  from  the  raisers,  5J.  each,  dwarfs,  3*.  6d. 
each.        PAUL  AND  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


F 


OR  SALE,    20,000    MANETTI   STOCKS,    i   and 

2-yr.  old,  from  15s  to  201.  per  1000 ;  also  several  thousand  Scarlet, 
Spanish,  and  other  CHESTNUTS.  BIRCH,  WALNUTS,  ASH,  and 
WHITE  THORN.  A  few  hundred  PLUM,  APPLE,  and  other 
STOCKS. 

C.  BROOKS,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  &c  ,  Stoke,  Ipswich. 


Carnations  and  Picotees.— To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 

J     BOOTH,  Florist,  Fausworth,  near  Manchester,  is 
•   now    offering    the    above   in    all    the   leading    show   varieties. 
CATALOGUES  and  price  on  application. 


Rhododendrons,  Rhododendrons. 

GFARNSWORTH  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of 
•     the  above,  various  sizes,  at  low  rates  ;  also  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.     Priced  LIST  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Matlock. 


CMnftrarias 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  can  now 
supply  strong  Seedling  Plants  of  their  celebrated  strain  ol 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  5s.  per  dozen,  or  35s.  per  100.  Selected 
named  varieties,  i8j.  per  dozen. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


DAISIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4*.  per 
100;  Acubasfolia,  and  others,  8s.  per  100.  All  the  hest  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  as.  per  100;  204  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts,  package  free,  10*.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 


FOR  SALE,  six  large  CAMELLIAS.  7  to  8  feet  high, 
well  set  with  flower-buds. — For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  APPLEBY,  Gardener,  Read  Hall,  near  Whalley,  Lancashire. 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
*  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
ED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


CUCUMBER   SEED,    TELEGRAPH,    own  saving. 
Six  seeds,  postage  free,  ij.  stamps. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


SEAKALE    and     RHUBARB    FORCING.— Strong 
well-made     POTS,     for     the     above,    can    be    supplied    by 
T.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  7d. 
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Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


LITHOGRAPH  Y— PHOTO      and      CHROMO 
LITHOGRAPHY.— Estimates  and  Sketches  for  all  classes  of 
work  sent  free. 

E.  J.   FRANCIS,  4  and  22,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
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R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.W.C.  Established  1760.  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

RODERICK     NICOLSON,   Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.  EDWIN  COOLING,  Licensed  Valuer, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL PROPERTY,  including  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  &c.     Terms  on  application. 
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To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA-PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  i  to  2  feet,  i&.  per  1000. 
„     „     „     extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  per  1000. 
,,     11     ,,     „    11    2  to  s'4  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
,,     „     ,,     ,,     „    2/j  to  3  (eet,  12s.  per  100,  1001  per  1000. 

,,     ,,    3  to  4  feci,  15s  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 

Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application    to 
53,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid:— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An  abridged  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE— With  cultural  and  other  useful  notes, 
18  pages. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the   above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 


Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Finks. 

ISAAC  BRUNN1NG  and  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Stock  of  the  above  is  this  season  unusually  fine  and  exten- 
sive, and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  strong  healthy  plants  of 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  their  own  selection,  at  15s.  to  24s. 
per  dozen  pairs ;  PINKS,  91.  to  151.  per  dozen  pairs — list  of  varieties 
on  application.  They  also  offer  GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEY- 
ENSIS.  large  roots,  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  os.  per  100;  QUEEN  of 
VIOLETS,  Double  White:  KING  of  VIOLETS,  Double  Blue; 
DOUBLE  RED  VIOLETS,  very  fine,— each  v.  per  dozen;  also 
THE  CZAR,  fine  Single  Blue  variety,  2s.  per  dozen.  I.  B.  &  Co. 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  post  free  to  all  applicants  their  CATA- 
LOGUE of  fresh  imported  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  together 
with  select  LIST  or  CARNA*TIONS.  All  orders  value  20s.  and 
upwards,  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  within  150  miles  of  the 
Nursery.     The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 


Notice.— Special  offer  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

FOR   THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 

GEO.  POULTON,  having  just  received  another  large 
Consignment  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c,  is 
induced  to  make  a  special  offer  of  them  previous  to  potting  them  for 
market. 

HYACINTHS  to  name.— G.  P.  can  offer  these,  in  40  varieties,  all 
warranted  true  to  name,  at  3s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  ditto,  red,  white,  blue, 
and  yellow,  of  various  shades  and  colours,  3s.  per  dozen,  24s.  per  ioo, 
2301.  per  1000.  These  Bulbs  are  large  and  heavy,  cjuite  equal  to  the 
named  varieties  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and  all  suitable  for  Forcing 
and  Bedding. 

TULIPS,  exhibition  named  varieties,  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  12s.  per  100. 

CROCUS. — G.  P.  has  20,000  large  yellow  picked  roots  of  these 
to  offer  at  2s.  per  100,  igs.  per  1000 ;  also  white,  blue,  purple,  and 
striped  CROCUS,  is.  gd.  per  100,  16s.  per  1000. 

Purchase  at  once,  as  none  of  the  above  will  be  supplied  at  this 
cheap  rate  after  October  25. 

GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton,  N.E. 
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PEACHES,  dwarf  maiden,   of  all   the   most  approved  kinds, 
new  and  old,  fine  stout  trees 


NECTARINES 

PLUMS 

CHERRIES 

PEARS 

APPLES 

APRICOTS 

ALMONDS 


ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto 

THORNS  (Paul's  New  Scarlet),  dwarf  maiden 

FRUIT  TREES,  dwarf-trained,  of  all  kinds,  per  dozen,  18s.  to 

PLUMS,  standard,  strong  

APPLES,  strong,  2 -year  old  stuff        

APPLES  and  PEARS,  pyramids,  3-year  old  

ROSES,  Moss,  common,  dwarf  

„    Cabbage,  Provence,  dwarf  

,,     Maiden  Blush,  dwarf         

,,     Harrisonii.  dwarf 

„    Globe  White  Hip,  dwarf 

„    Hybrid  Perpctuals,  dwarf,  best  kinds,  new  and  old 
„     Standards,  3  to  4  feet  stems,  good  heads,  very  fine  selection 
HOLLY,  2-yr.,  2-yr,  very  fine  and  good  rooted       ..        per  iooo 

YEWS,  common,  2-yr.,  2-yr. 

VIOLETS,  Czar,  fine  tufts        dct  100 

LABURNUMS,  ;  to  6  feet        „ 

MANETTI  ROSE  STOCKS,  selected,  fine,  1  yr.  stuff,  per  1000 

QUICKS,  3-year  transplanted , 

PINUS  A  USTRI ACA,  transplanted,  stout,  12  to  15  ins 

BERBERIS  DARWINII.  1  foot        ,         per  too 

RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  4-yr.,  i-yr.  ..         per  1000 
GEORGE  GRAY  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Chertsey,  Surrey 


Billing  Road  Nurseries,  Northampton. 
JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON  beg  to  call  the  attention 

t*  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others  engaged  in  Planting,  to 
their  large  stocks  of  the  following,  which  have  all  been  recently 
transplanted,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  removal,  and  will 
be  oftered  at  very  low  prices  : — 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  2%  to  3,3% 

to  4,  4  to  6,  and  6  to  8  feet 
American  Arbor-vita?,  5  to  6  feet 
Berberis  Aguifolia,  1  to  1%  foot 

„     Darwinii,  1J5  to  2  feet 

„    stenophylla,  1%  to  2  leet 
Box,  Green,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Ccdrus  deodara,  6  to  8  feet 

,,     line  specimen,  8  to  10  and  10 

to  12  feet 
Cedrus  atlantica,  3  to  4  and   5  to 

6  feet 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  2  to  3, 3  to 

4.  and  4  to  5  feet 
Holly,  Green,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Juniper,  cbinensis,  2  to  3,  3  to  4, 

and  4  to  5  feet 
Laurels,  common,  ij£  to  2,  2  to  3, 

3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet 
Laurels,  Portugal,  1%  to  2,  2  to  3, 

3  to  a,  and  4  to  j  feet 
Picea  Pinsapo,  1%  to  3,2  to 3, and 

2  to  4  feet 
Picea  Nordmannrana,  1%  to  2,  2 

to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet 
Pinus  Cembra,  i%  to  2,  2  103,  and 

3  to  4  feet 


Philjyreas,  3  104  and  4  to  5  feet 
Thuja  Lobby,  ifj  to  2,  2  to  3,3  to 

4,  and  4  to  0  feet 
Thuja  Warreana,  ij$  to  2,  2  to  3, 

and  3  to  4  feet 
Thuja  gigantea,  ij£  to  2,  2  to  3, 

and  3  to  4  feet 
Thujopsis  borcalis,  2  to  3  and  3  to 

4  feet 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  2  to  3,  3  to 

4,  4  to  6,  and  6  to  8  feet 


Yews,  English,  i}{  to  2,  2  to  3 

and  3  to  4  feet 
Yews,  Irish,  2^'  to  3,  3  to  4,4  to  6, 

and  6  to  8  feet 

FOREST  TREES. 
Ash,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Beech,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  \%  to  2  feet 
Hazel,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Hornbeam.  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
Oaks,  English,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and 

5  to  6  feet 
Pinus  austriaca,  1%  to  2,  2  to  2%, 

"*%  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet 
Scotch  Fir,  ij£   to  2,  2  to  3,  and 

3  to  4  feet 
Spruce  Fir,  ij^  to  3  and  2  to  3  feet 
Privet,   Evergreen,  1%  to  2,  2  to 

3Pand3  to  4  feet 
Black  Thprn,  t%  to  2  and  2  to  3  ft. 
White  Thorn,  Quick,  2-yr.,  3-yr., 

and  4-yr.  transplanted. 

STANDARD    ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 
Limes,  10  to  12  and  12  to  14  feet 
Elms,  in  variety,  10  to  12  and  12  to 

14  feel 
Horse  Chestnuts,  10  to  12  and  12 

to  14  feet 
Acacias,  10  to  12  and  12  to  14  feet 
Thorn,  of  sorta,  6  to  8  feet 
Laburnums,  10  to  12  and  12  to  14 

feet 
Sycamore,  10  to  12  and  12  to  14  feet 
English  Oak,  10  to  12  and  12  to 

14  feet 
Turkey  Oak,  10  to  12  and  12  to 

14  feet 
Mountain  Ash,  6  to 8  and  8 to  10 ft, 


FRUIT   TREES. 

Standard  Apples,  Pears,  Plums. 

Dwarf-trained  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  &c. 

ROSES,  line  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

CATALOGUES,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  on  application  to 

52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


CHOICE    BULBS   FOR   AUTUMN,    1873. 


THE  PIIE-APPLE   IUESERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of   PLANTS,    Post    Free    on   application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


AQUILEGIA      CHRYSANTHA    (A.  Gray), 
THE  LONG  SPURRED  GOLDEN  COLUMBINE. 


Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son 

Can  now  supply  this  new  and  handsome  hardy  perennial  Columbine.  Its  large  flowers 
(2J  inches),  produced  in  abundance  for  two  months  or  more,  in  succession,  make  it  very 
effective  for  the  border  or  alpine  garden.  It  is  the  plant  hitherto  known  and  offered  as 
"A.  leptocera  v.  lutea." 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,    is.  6d.  each,    24s.  per  dozen. 

Extra        „  „        „         y.  6d.  each,    30J.  per  dozen. 

Special  offer  to  the  Trade. 


YORK    NURSERIE S.— September  20,  1 873. 


FAGUS    PURPUREA    PENDULA    NANA. 

{First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  held  at  Birmingham, 
June  26,  1872.       The  only  time  it  has  been  exhibited?) 

This  most  beautiful  Weeping  Purple  Beech,  raised  at  the  Nurseries,  Coventry,  and  now 
being  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental 
trees,  both  for  its  graceful  habit,  free  growth,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  foliage. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above,  on  5  feet  to  7  feet  stems,  10.J.  6d.,  15s.,  and  211,  each,  also  a  few 
extra  sized  ditto,  42s.  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  lite  Trade. 


Also  the  following  WEEPING  TREES,  with  good  heads,  straight  steins,  and  all  recently 
transplanted,  all  of  which  can  be  had  cheaper  by  the  dozen : — 


ASH  (Weeping),  common,  is.6d., 
zs.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  $s.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  Chinese,  zs.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5J.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),   yellow  barked, 
zs.  6d.t  3s.  6d.,  5s.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),         mountain, 
zs.  id.,  3*.  bd.,  st.  each. 

ELM   (Weeping),   Camperdovvn, 
zs,  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  each. 

, ,     (Weeping),  English,  zs.  6d. , 
3*.  6d.,  5j.  each. 

LARCH     (Weeping),      zs.   6d., 
3s.  6d.,  sj.  each. 

POPLAR    (Weeping),     is.   6d., 
as.  6c/.,  31.  6rf,,  sj.  each, 


BIRCH      (Weeping),       is.   6d., 
zs.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  sj.  each. 


LIMES       (Weeping),       : 
3s.  6d.,  5*.  each. 


6d., 


JOHN  STEVENS,  THE  NURSERIES,  COVENTRY. 


LABURNUMS        (Weeping), 
zs.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

CHERRY     (Weeping),      as.  6d. 
each. 

THORNS    (Weeping),     is.   6d., 
zs.  6d.  each. 

WILLOW  (Weeping),  American, 
is.  Gd.,  zs.  6d.  each. 

,,  (Weeping)  Kilmarnock, 
is.  6d.,  as.  64,,  31.  6d. 
each. 
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New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
10s.  6rf.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  dosely  foliaged  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  (or  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  season: 


Orders  booked  at  pres< 


-  plant  for  that  purpose. 


.ill  be 


1  rotation. 


To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

WIIOCKIN,  the  Nurseries,  Taunton,  begs  to  offer 
•   the  following,  all  stout  and  transplanted,  at  very  low  prices. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
LARCH,  2  to  4  feet,  and  5  r<Mt 
SCOTCH,  atoi  feet 
SPRUCE,  1  and  2,  to  <{  feet. 
PIN  OS  ATJSTRIACA,  1  to  2  feet 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet 
LAURUSTINUS,  itosfeet, 
ENGLISH  OAK,  4  to  12  feet 
PHILLYREA,  1  to  2  feet 
GARRYA  ELLIPTIC.*,  1  to  2  feet. 
Luge  Pyramid  APPLES  and  TEARS,  named  sorts. 
MAGNOLIA  G  RAX  PI  FLORA  (Exmouth  variety),  a  to  4  fee'- 


Planting  Season. 

To  PLANTERS  of  PUBLIC  PARKS,  AVENUES, 
CEMETERIES,  and  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

WM.    SK  IRVING,    Walton    Nursery.     Liverpool, 
solicits    inspection    of    his   very   extensive    Stock    of   Choice 
EVERGREEN      SHRUBS,      FOREST      and      ORNAMENTAL 
3,  which  is  this  year  unusually  well  grown. 
Amongst  the  Evergreens  are  many  thousands  of  fine  specimens  of 
Variegated  and  Broad-leaved  Green  Hollies,  and  an  immense  stock  ol 
all  other  hardy  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Ornamental  Trees 
generally  cultivated  in  Britain,  many  of  the  specimens  ranging  from 
16  to  15  feet  high,  and  well  furnished. 
Special  agreements  made  at  Nursery  in  regard  to  prices  and  detivcry  . 
Seed  Warehouse  and  Ofhces— Queen  Square. 
Seed  Warehouse  and  Nursery — Walton. 
N.H. — The  Nursery  is  accessible  by  Tramways  from  Dale  Street 
about  every  live  minutes. — September,  1873. 


Dutch 


ROOtS. 


JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE  have  received  their 
Annual  Supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  BULBS,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Early  planting  recommended.  CATALOGUES  free  on 
application. 

Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W,  


To  Planters  throughout  the  ensuing  Season. 

IIMES. — This  ornamental  and  fragrant  Tree  may  be 
-i  had  as  under  :— 5  to  6  feet,  fine  stiff  feathered  pyramids,  8s.  per 
dozen,  or  505.  per  100  ;  ditto,  6  to  8  feet,  standard  trees,  for  avenues, 
&c,  t)s.  per  dozen,  6w.  per  100. 

YEWS,  English,  finely  furnished,  2  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and 
4  to  5  feet.  Special  prices  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000  on  application, 
t  lulcic  dispatch  to  all  parts  in  through  trucks. 

1 ;»  1 1 'WIN  and  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. ^^ 


To  the  Trade. 

LOBELIA     PUMILA     GRANDIFLORA     FLORE 
PLENO,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  June  4,  1873.  and  Royal  Botanic,  Regent's  Park. 

"  Among  florists'  flowers  trie  greatest   novelty  was  a  new   Double 
Lobelia,  an  important  acquisition,"—  Gardmm?  Chronicle. 

"Will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  bedding  plant." — Gardeners' 
Maganiu. 
Stock  plants  or.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100. 
ADAM    FORSYTH,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


The  Planting  Season. 

RAND  ].  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon, 
•  Berks,  beg  to  offer  the  following  for  cash,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  best  possible  health  and  condition  for  planting,  having  been 
recently  transplanted :— COMMON  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  very 
bushy,  is  per  1000;  a  sample  bundle  of  roo  for  121.  LARCH  FIR, 
twice  transplanted,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  32s,  bd.  AUS- 
TRIAN PINE,  very  fine,  3  to  3  feet,  20s.  per  100  :  3  to  4  feet,  40s,  per 
100.  THUJOTS1S  BOREALIS,  3  to  4  feet,  specimens,  £5  per  100; 
CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT.'E,  2  to  3  feet,  £5  per  1000;  3  to  3%  feet, 
fine  plants,  10s.  per  100.  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  6  feet,  30s,  to  60s. 
per  1000.  SPRUCE  FIR,  1%  to  3  feet;  TREE  BOX,  2  to  3  feet; 
Standard  ROSES,  &c.  A  CATALOGUE  of  general  NURSERY 
STOCK  post  free. 


WINTER       FLOWERS. 


CARTER'S 

IMMENSE   CONSIGNMENTS   OF 

HYACINTHS     AND     OTHER     DUTCH     BULBS 

HAVE    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 


Per  Collection. 
Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  INDOOR  Cultivation,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  IN  and  OUTDOOR  Cultivation,  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  OUTDOOR  Planting  only,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


DUTCH     FLOWER    ROOTS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS   AND   OTHER    BULBOUS    ROOTS 

from   Holland,  and  are   pleased  to  say  they   are   in   splendid   condition. 


J.  V.  k  SONS  were  awarded  the  following  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS,   &c, 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions ;  — - 

1st   Prize  for  50  HYACINTHS,   distinct   sorts,   Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  19,  1873. 

m  IO  )>  it  »  j)  n  »  » 

Ist  H  o  „  new   varieties        „  „  „  „  » 

1st  „  12    pots   TULIPS,   in  6  varieties        „  „  „  „  „ 

ist  „  Collection   of  CROCUS  „  „  „  »  » 

Extra   Prize   for   Group   of  HYACINTHS,    NARCISS,   and   TULIPS     „  „ 

ist   Prize   for    12    HYACINTHS,    distinct    sorts,    Royal    Botanic    Society,    March    26,    1873. 
ist  „  12   pots   TULIPS,   in   variety  „  „  „  •  „  „ 

Extra   Prize   for    Collection   of  Hyacinths  „  „  „  „  „ 

Extra  Prize  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Liverpool  Hort.  Society,  1873. 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Group  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  NARCISS,  Man.  Bot.  Soc,  1S73. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  15  First  and  Extra  Prizes  for  HYACINTHS  and  TULIPS  were 
awarded  to  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS  at  the  Metropolitan  Spring  Exhibitions  of  1871-72. 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  the  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  CROCUSES  for  the  decoration  of 
Hyde  Park  during  the  last  three  seasons. 

CATALOGUES^  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  bo  Woodcuts,  arc  now  ready  ^ 
and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Hasingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
or  Wheat;  1863,  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

Roses,  Camellias,  Gladioli,  from  Paris. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
Liegat,  Ivry-sur-Scine,  near  Paris,  have  this  year  an  enormous 
lot  of  splendid  and  clean  Standards,  half  Standards,  Dwarfs,  and  on 
their  own  roots;  strong  plants,  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  Tea 
sorts  can  be  sent  by  the  thousand. 

CAMELLIAS,   perfect   in   form  and   hud,   from  35.   to  10s.  ;   also 
splendid  pyramids,  covered  with  buds,  from  15J.  to  30*.  each. 

GLADIOLI,  by  name,  are  grown  by  the  thousand;  the  bulbs  are 

very  good,  and  prices  moderate.    Seedlings,  strong  bulbs,  £$  per  1000. 

LISTS  on  application. 


New  Rose,  H.P.  Mme.  Louis  Leveque,  and  Others, 

for  18731874. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
LiGgat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  state  to  their 
customers  and  others,  ihal  they  will  Sell  in  November  next  a 
magnificent  NEW  ROSE,  H.P.,  under  the  name  of  Mine.  Louis 
Leveque,  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
globular]  splendid  form,  as  Mme.  Furtado,  bright  cherry-rose, 
very  vigorous  habit:  it  is  a  plant  of  first  order  :  price  £i.  Also  50 
other  sorts  from  other  raisers.  LIST  sent  on  application. — Discount 
if  1  a  sorts  or  12  plants  are  taken. 


New  Roses  for  1873-74  (Carriage  Free  to  London). 

1HUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Nurseryman, 
J  73,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  now  ready  his  Descrip- 
tive CATALOG  U  E  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  ROSES  for  i873-'74 ; 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  who  may  honour  him  with  an 
application  for  the  same  (post  paid). 


Gladioli!  Gladioli!  Gladioli ! 

An     UNRIVALLED    COLLECTION. 
UG.    VERDIER    FILS    AINE,    72,    Rue   Dunois, 

Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  his  numerous 
nds  that  he  is  now  sending  out  a  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(with  reduced  prices)  of  his  numerous  Collection  of  GLADIOLI, 
comprising  the  New  Seedlings  for  1873,  raised  by  Mons.  Souchet. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  all  who  may  kindly  favour 
him  with  a  request  (post  paid)  for  the  same. 


E 


EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Horticulturist, 
72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  recommends  to  his  numerous 
Friends  the  magnificent  new  varieties  of  ROSES,  raised  among  his 
innumerable  Seedlings,  and  which  he  will  deliver  carriage  paid  to 
London— viz. ,  Antoine  Castel,  Ernest  Herger,  Francois  Court  in,  John 
Harrison,  Madame  Saison  Lierval,  Miller  Hayes,  Pauline  Talabot, 
President  Hardy,  Theodore  Buchctet,  and  Thomas  Mills. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  about  600  yards  of  GARDEN 
BOX  EDGING— one  yard  will  make  six,  Also  to  LET,  a 
GARDEN,  about  ij£  acre,  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruit 
Trees,  3  to  12-yr.  old,  in  full  bearing;  Greenhouse  Frames,  &c;  the 
finest  Ground  in  Kent.     None   but  an   experienced   Gardener    need 

aPHJ  G.  ASHTON,  Hope  Villa,  Old  London  and  Dover  Road,  Milton, 
Gravesend,  Kent. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


Box  Hill  Nursery,  Dorking. 

H  APPLEBY  begs  to  inform  the  Public  and  his 
•  Friends  that  he  has  LEFT  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son, 
and  OPENED  the  above  NURSERY,  opposite  the  Brighton  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Station,  Dorking,  and  close  to  the  Hox  Hill 
Station  on  the  South-tastern  Railway,  and  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
same  kind  support  in  the  Nursery  that  he  has  received  for  his  Regis- 
tered Fumigator  and  Compound  Tobacco  Paper. 

CATALOGUES  of  BULBS  may  be  had  on  application. 

APPLEBY'S     REGISTERED     FUMIGATOR. 
Large  size,  js.  each.    Second  size,  5s.  each. 
APPLEBY'S    COMPOUND    TOBACCO    PAPER     (requires 'no 
blowing).     Sold  in  2  lb.  and  4 lb.  packets,  is,  6d,  per  lb.    Testimonials 
on  application. 

N.B.— All  Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Post  Order  or  Cheque, 
payable  to  HENRY  APPLEBY,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

CARTER'S 
GRASS     SEEDS 

STILL   SECURE   THE   HIGHEST 
HONOURS. 

LONDON. — We  find  it    necessary,    in    consequence 

of    the     colourable     advertisements    of 

1862.  another    House,     to    repeat    that     the 

only    Medal    awarded     to    an    English 

House    for   Grasses  and    Grass  Seeds, 

CAUTION.— Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  at  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  held 
by  James  Carter  &  Co. 

PARIS.— The  only  Silver  Medal  awarded  to  an 
English     House     for     Grass    Seeds    in 
1867.  Growth    is    held    by    James    Carter 

&  Co.,  and  no  other  English  House 
supplied  Grass  Seeds  for  use  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Grounds. 

VIENNA.— The  Highest  Medal  {The  Medal  of  Pro- 
gress) has  been  awarded  to  Carter's 
1873.  Grass     Seeds     (arranged    according    to 

Messrs.  Carter's  system  to  suit  all 
soils),  Carter's  Farm,  Vegetable, 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
tg^"*  Carter's  Prize  Medal  Grass  Seeds 
are  sown  in  various  portions  of  the 
Exhibition  Grounds. 

Before  laying  down  Land  to  Grass,  send  for  "  Carter's 
Practical  Essay  on  Permanent  Pasture"  gratis  and 
tiost  free. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

THE    ROYAL   SEEDSMEN,    237  and  238,    HIGH 
HOLBORN.  LONDON.  W.C. 


tteaucea  JPnces. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manulactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
T  HU  MAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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TO    HER    MAJESTY,    AND 


H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


John  Wills,  f.rh.s., 

BY   SPECIAL    APPOINTMENT   FLORIST   AND    BOUQUETIST    TO    HER   MAJESTY 

AND    THE    ROYAL    FAMILY. 


BALLS    AND    PARTIES 

FURNISHED    WITH    PLANTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

The  LARGEST  and  MOST  EXTENSIVE  FLORAL  DECORATIONS,  &c,  for  Balls  which  took  place  in  London  this  year  were  supplied 
by  and  carried  out  under  J.  Wills'  personal  superintendence.  Amongst  these,  J.  Wills  has  the  honour  of  mentioning  the  leading  part  of  the 
Floral  Decorations  at  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ;  the  unique  Ice  Rockery  and  Grand  Floral  Decorations  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Ball  given  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  splendid  Decoration  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Visit  of  H.I.  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia;  the  magnificent  Feast  of  Roses  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Ball  given  in 
honour  of  H.I.  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

The  elegant  Floral  Decorations  at  Bridgewater  House  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Ball  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Ellesmere  ;  and 
also  the  beautiful  Decoration  at  Lansdowne  House  for  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott's  Concerts,  Mrs.  Allsopp's  Ball,  Mrs.  Foster's  Concert,  Mr.  W.  Gillett's  Concert,  and  many  others.  The  above  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Floral  Decorations  supplied  by  J.  Wills  during  the  past  season.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  J.  Wills'  business  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
of  his  using  upwards  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Plants  per  week  during  the  London  season. 


THE  MELBOURNE  NURSERY,  ANERLEY  ROAD,  near  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

John  Wills  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  his  Business,  he  has  taken  the  above  Nursery  on  a  long  lease,  and  intends  to  make  it  the 
great  producing  branch  of  his  establishment,  which  will  enable  him  to  supply  his  Customers  with  Plants 
and  Flowers  in  good  condition  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Besides  the  large  quantity  of  glass  already  there — nearly  30,000  feet — J.  W.  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  several  more  ranges  of  glass  for  the  cultivation  of  handsome  Foliage  Plants,  Palms,  &c,  so  extensively 


used  in  all  the  large  floral  decorations  supplied  by  and  carried  out  under  J.  W.'s  personal  superintendence. 

J.  Wills  requires  the  services  of  a  very  skilful  working  PROPAGATOR  and  'FOREMAN  for 
the  above  Nursery ;  a  Man  on  whom  the  most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed,  and  whose  character 
will  bear  strict  investigation.  He  will  have  the  general  Management  of  the  Nursery,  and  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  Propagation  of  Plants  ;  this  is  indispensable.  To  a  suitable  Man,  J.  Wills  is 
prepared  to  give  ^200  per  annum,  with  a  comfortable  House  on  the  premises. 

Apply  in  first  instance  by  letter  only,  no  personal  application  will  under  any  circumstances  be 
attended  to.  J.  Wills  being  most  anxious  to  secure  a  proper  person  for  the  appointment,  will  not 
engage  any  one  until  he  is  quite  sure  he  possesses  the  required  talent  and  character  indicated  above. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  Winter  Garden, 

Oct,   16,   1873.  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington,   London. 


JOHN     WILLS,     F.R.H.S., 

By  Special  Appointment  Florist  and  Bouquetist  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  Artistic  Floral  Decorator,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY  AND  WINTER  GARDEN,  ONSLOW  CRESCENT,  ONSLOW  SQUARE. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Bouquet  Department  :— 
EXHIBITION  ROAD,  near  the  SOUTH   KENSINGTON  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Stove  Plant  and  Flower  Forcing  Department  !— 
SUSSEX   PLACE,  OLD  BROMPTON,   and   the  MELBOURNE  NURSERY,  ANERLEY  ROAD, 

NF.AR  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


October  iS,  1873.] 
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BEAUTIFUL      FLOWERS 

FOR   WINTER   AND   SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture. 

ASUTTONS'JI 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS   OF  ^m?v'' 


FLOWEKING-  BULBS. 


36  TULIPS,  named 

50  CROCUS,  named 

6  SCILLAS 

6  IXIAS.  choice 

3  OXALIS.  choice 

TROP.EOI.UM 


SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

of  choice    Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Sfcc.,  for  blooming  in 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains  — 
iS  HYACINTHS,  named 
6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
6  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented 
6  IRIS,  choice 
3  SPARAXIS,  choice 
-•  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 

And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England. 

SUTTONS'      "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of-Doors,  containing;  nearly  600  Pxilbs  of 
the  best  sorts,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 

SUTTON  t&TsONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 
N.B.— Messrs.  Sutton  have   many  Customers  within  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  lo  whom  they  can  with  confidence  refer  as  to  the 
superior  quality  ol  their  Flower  Roots. 


STANDARD   AND   DWARF   ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 


B 


JOHN    CRANSTON 

EGS  to  announce  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 

has  this  season  lo  ofler  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Kosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 

gained  (at  the  principal   Rose  Shows  throughout  the   Kingdom) 

FORTY   First   Prizes,  including  the  Wisbeach  All   England  special 

Prize  o(  £x>,  for  72  varieties — the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 

Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


Gratis  and  Free  bv  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  ana  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE   TREES. 


THE    CROYDON    COLLECTIONS. 

JOHN   H.   LEY, 

EXOTIC    NURSERY.    LANSDOWNE    ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Wishes  to  direct  particular  attention  to  his  well-known  Collections 
of  Choice  Plants  in  every  class,  and  lo  inform  his  Patrons  end  tht 
I'ublic  that  he  has  never  before  been  able  to  include  in  them  such 
large,  well-grown,  and  healthy  plants,  or  so  many  new  and  very 
valuable  varieties.  Every  good  novelty  is  purchased  as  soon  as  vein 
out,  and  offered  at  low  prices  as  soon  as  a  good  stock  is  in  hand  ; 
and  no  worthless  sorts  are  ever  included  in  these  collections.  An 
inspection  of  the  stock  is  invited. 

PALMS,  FERNS,  I      CLEMATIS, 

STOVE  PLANTS,  GLOXINIAS; 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,     |      CALADIUMS,  and  ROSES, 
are  offered  in  collections  of  one  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  either  class 
(including  new  and  tirst-rate  sorts),  at  One  Guinea  per  do/en  :    in  nice 
established  plants,  double  sue,  extra  large  plants,  1  wo  Guineas. 
CAMELLIAS,  I  BPACRIS, 

AZALEAS,  I  ERICAS, 

beautiful  plants,  full  of  buds,  choicest  sorts,  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ; 
very  laryc  and  hnc,  Two  Guineas  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 
12  splendid  varieties,  in  flowering  sized  plants,  for  421.  ;   half  dozens  at 
same  rate.     12  extra  choice  and  rare  kinds,  63s.,  84s.,  and  105s. 

All  packages  cratis  for  cash  with  order,  and  extra  plants  to 
compensate  for  lull  cost  of  carriage.     Catalogues  free. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes  walk  of  East  New  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  or  Victoria. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  ADDITION 
will  be  made  to  the  LIST  of  PENSIONERS  of  this  Institution  in 
JANUARY  NEXT.  All  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates 
are  required  to  send  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  November  8.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
applicants  who  may  have  been  Subscribers  lor  15  years  and  upwards. 
Should  there  not  be  sufficient  of  that  class,  then  the  claims  of  those 
who  have  not  so  subscribed  will  be  considered. — By  order, 

EDWARD   R.  CUTLER,  Secretary, 
14.  Tavistock  Row,  London,  W.C.,  October  8. 
P.  S. — Printed  Forms  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  oi 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6J.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  ~"~ 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkelev,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published  by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  18,  1873. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  S  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground : — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentals,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,  Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,   10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,   10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,   ro  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  T4  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

^g"   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


WE  gather  from  the  Aberdeen  papers  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  PROVINCIAL 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
may  next  year  be  held  in  that  far  northern  city. 
It  appears  that  a  public  meeting,  convened 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  was  held  on  the  7th  instant 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  Marquis  of  HUNTLEY 
in  the  chair,  at  which  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
explained  the  conditions  under  which  these  exhi- 
bitions are  usually  carried  out ;  and  in  the  result 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, namely,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Provost  Leslie,  Sir  John  F. 
Clark,  Sheriff  Thomson,  Sheriff  Wilson,  J.  F. 
Leith,  M.P.,  Dr.  Geddes,  Captain  Gordon,  Mr. 
G.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Smith,  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  proposal.  In  the 
course  of  his  statement  Mr.  Lindsay  said  : — 

"The  Society  would  receive  invitations  from  towns 
anxious  to  receive  a  visit,  either  for  next  year  or  the  year 
following,  and  would  take  the  towns  which  would  afford 
the  best  chance  of  scientific  benefit  or  pecuniary  success. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  local  advantage  of  a  large 
floral  show  in  such  a  place  as  Aberdeen,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  wealth,  was  tolerably  remote  from  the 
larger  nursery  gardens  of  the  South.  Regarding  the 
scientific  advantage  as  certain,  the  question  of  pecuniary 
success  arose  ;  and  this  was  a  question  to  be  settled 
entirely  by  those  in  the  Society  to  be  visited  taking  an 
interest  in  the  show.  .  .  .  These  provincial  shows, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  been  very  successful 
indeed,  being  an  advantage  to  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  held,  as  well  as  to  the  local  committee,  and 
guarantors  through  those  committees  ;  and  they  had  also 
been  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Society.  It  was 
their  hope  that  in  the  future  they  should  make  these 
shows  the  means  of  introducing  a  system  of  scientific 
lectures,  which  would  last  during  the  existence  of  the 
show,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  as  far  as  possible 
whatever  local  science  exists  in  the  locality.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  contained,  as  they  were  aware,  some 
of  the  most  experienced  botanists  and  horticulturists  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  the  scientific  part  of  it  would  be 
of  great  value.  Supposing  that  the  show  were  carried 
out  in  Aberdeen  on  the  same  scale  as  in  other  places, 
they  would  require  five  or  six  acres  of  ground,  and  that 
would  have  to  be  enclosed.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  in  the  locality  some  £2000  altogether.  The  Society 
gave  about  j£6oo  in  prizes,  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
usually  had  sums,  varying  from  ^500  to  ,£2000,  from  the 


locality  that  was  visited.  In  Bath,  for  instance,  which 
they  had  visited  during  the  present  year,  the  prize  fund 
amounted  to  ,£1900.  It  was  necessary  to  offer  large 
prizes,  otherwise  they  could  not  expect  nurserymen  to 
send  them  very  expensive  flowers  to  compete.  If  they 
gave  high  prizes  they  would  get  a  show  of  some  import- 
ance, and  some  scientific  value.  The  Society  had  hitherto 
insisted,  before  going  to  the  provinces,  on  getting  a 
guarantee  fund  ;  and  it  was  probable,  if  they  consented 
to  come  to  Aberdeen,  that  they  would  require  such  a  fund, 
though  personally  he  did  not  very  much  approve  of  it. 
It  was  probable,  however,  as  Aberdeen  was  infinitely 
more  distant  from  London  than  any  other  place  they  had 
yet  visited,  that  the  guarantee  lund  would  be  required, 
on  the  principle  of  half  the  profits  going  to  the 
guarantors."     *     •     * 

We  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
posed locality  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  financial  success  attending  a  visit 
to  Aberdeen  ;  but  we  think  if  a  guarantee  against 
loss  can  be  secured  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
about  going  there,  if  the  people  of  Aberdeen  give 
the  invitation.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  proceeds  ought  now 
to  be  abandoned.  The  Society  undertakes  a 
great  beneficial  work  when  it  holds  one  of  its 
monster  shows  in  the  provinces,  and  there  should 
be  none  of  the  bargaining  attendant  on  a  division 
of  profits.  We  should  greatly  prefer  that  it 
should  be  an  understanding  that,  if  the  meeting 
is  a  successful  one,  the  Society  should  make  a 
handsome  donation,  based,  of  course,  upon  the 
amount  of  receipts,  to  the  local  horticultural 
society.  We  think  also  that  it  would  work  well 
in  practice,  as  it  was  found  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  London  International  of  1866,  and  more 
recently  in  the  case  of-  the  Manchester  Inter- 
national show,  if  subscriptions  of  a  certain 
amount,  say  ,£5  $s.,  carried  with  them  a  ticket  to 
the  banquet,  which  should  always  form  part  of 
the  programme  of  a  great  exhibition.  The  scale 
of  subscriptions,  with  the  corresponding  privi- 
leges, should  be  one  of  the  first  points  settled. 
We  must  also  repeat,  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
with  some  practical  result  as  to  the  future, 
that  the  invitations  to  the  Society  should 
be  forthcoming  so  as  to  be  accepted  two 
years  before  the  event  comes  off,  as  then 
there  would  be  ample  time  for  getting  the  prize 
lists  and  the  guarantee  lists  well  filled,  and  the 
schedule  issued,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  autumn 
previous  to  the  show. 

We  note  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  invitation,  that  "they  should 
consider  themselves  as  being  very  highly 
honoured  by  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to 
have  the  show  of  the  English  Society  there  next 
year."  The  sentiment  does  much  credit  to  our 
far-off  northern  friends,  and  we  trust  the  hint 
will  not  be  lost  on  other  of  our  northern  brethren, 
whose  habitations  lie  nearer  home,  on  this  side 
the  border,  but  who  have  not  yet  shown  the 
alacrity  of  the  Aberdonians  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  inviting  the  Society. 


We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  men- 
tioned the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  a 
young  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  at  Finchley. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Kay's  nursery,  and  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  OSBORN,  who  is  an  accomplished  Grape 
grower,  and  annually  turns  out  remarkable  crops 
of  very  handsomely  finished  fruit  from  this  com- 
parative nurseling.  The  Vine  to  which  we  are 
referring  has  been  planted  only  17  years,  and 
has  now  a  stem  measuring  18  inches  in  girth 
where  it  enters  the  long  low  house  or  pit 
which  is  devoted  to  it,  and  which  it  has  com- 
pletely filled  for  some  years  past.  It  is  trained 
in  a  peculiar  fashion.  The  pit  is  span-roofed, 
with  an  unequal  span  ;  the  Vine  enters  about 
the  centre,  and  is  carried  up  the  slope  to  the 
ridge,  and  then  down  the  longer  slope  towards 
the  front  wall.  Five  pairs  of  branches  are  taken 
from  this  main  stem,  right  and  left,  to  the  end 
of  the  house,  where  they  have  long  since  been 
arrested  for  want  of  further  space.  Three  of 
these  pairs  of  branches  are  trained  at  equal 
distances  lengthways  on  the  longer  side 
of  the  span,  and  the  other  two  pairs  on  the 
shorter  side  of  the  span,  so  that  the  whole  area 
from  end  to  end  is  equally  covered,  and  is  in 
the  season  furnished  with  fruit  of  the  highest 
quality. 

In  a  note  referring  to  this  same  Vine,  which 
we  published  in  1862  (p.  74°),  >t  is  saicl  to 
have,  when  it  was  but  six  years  old,  filled 
the  house,  which  is  some  89  feet  or  90  feet  in 
length,  and  16  feet  or  more  in  width.  Our  record 
of  it  on  that  occasion  states  that  it  then  bore  a 
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prodigious  crop  of  fruit.  In  1866  (at  p.  1041) 
the  Vine,  being  then  10  years  old,  is  again  noticed, 
and  it  is  recorded  of  it  that  it  carried  that  season 
300  bunches  of  from  2  lb.  to  5  lb.  weight  each. 
In  the  present  year,  1873,  being  now  17  years 
old,  it  has  borne  a  remarkably  heavy  and 
beautifully  finished  crop,  which  we  learn  con- 
sisted of  500  bunches,  yielding  a  total  of  over 
7  cwt.  of  high  class  Grapes.  No  doubt  the  soil 
of  that  part  of  Middlesex  is  good  and  favourable 
to  Vine  growing,  and  the  roots  have,  of  late 
years  at  least,  been  well  cared  for  ;  but  there 
was  no  special  provision  made  for  it  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  in  any  case,  the  progress  of  the 
Vine  and  its  annual  produce  have  been  some- 
thing extraordinary.  With  the  heavy  crop  of 
this  season,  the  bunches  were  not  individually 
equal  to  those  recorded  at  an  earlier  date,  but 
they  were  excellent  Grapes,  compact,  even-sized 
clusters  of  nicely-swelled  and  well-bloomed 
berries,  and  weighing  on  the  average  not  less 
than  1 1  lb.  each. 

We  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  our  Irish  con- 
temporary, the  Gardeners'  Record,  an  account  of 
another  remarkable  Vine,  of  about  the  same  age, 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
Dublin.  This  also  is  a  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  occupies  entirely  a  half-span  roofed  house, 
70  feet  in  length  and  about  20  feet  in  width,  or 
about  the  same  area  as  the  house  at  Finchley. 
It  is  annually  very  productive,  and  has  this  year, 
as  usual,  carried  a  heavy  crop,  described  as 
being  "  as  well  coloured  and  finished  as  they 
possibly  could  be,"  the  bunches  throughout  the 
house  being  even  in  size,  with  enormous  berries, 
some  measuring  3  inches  in  circumference.  Mr. 
SMITH,  the  gardener  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
himself  planted  this  Vine  seventeen  years  ago. 

These  are  two  noble  examples  of  the  extension 
system  of  Vine  culture,  which  has  of  late  years 
so  frequently  formed  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  which  has  found  supporters  in  many  of  our 
best  Grape  growers. 


The  subject  of  Shade  and   Ornamental 

Trees  for  planting  in  towns  seems  to  be  occupying 
some  attention  in  America,  for  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
say  they  have  much  to  learn,  or  rather  to  practise,  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  suitable  kinds.  The  remarks 
as  to  the  general  planting  of  anything  that  could  be 
easily  procured,  or  was  known  to  be  of  rapid  growth, 
applies  equally  well  to  ourselves.  "  Hence,"  we  are 
told,  "that  many  of  the  American  streets  have  been 
overrun  with  the  Ailantus,  so  sadly  misnamed  the 
'  tree  of  Heaven.'  "  Its  very  disagreeable  odour  at 
flowering  time  has  caused  a  raid,  which  threatens 
to  result  in  its  extermination.  This  applies,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  male  plant.  The  next  raid  will  pro- 
bably be  upon  the  White  Poplar,  or  Cotton  tree 
(Populus  alba).  When  its  seed-pods  are  matured, 
there  is  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days  during  which 
the  air  is  rilled  with  the  cottony  down  of  the  seeds, 
causing  much  annoyance.  The  Locust  (Robinia  Pseud- 
Acacia),  has,  it  appears,  almost  disappeared  from 
cultivation  in  the  North  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of  the 
borer.  The  Silver  Maple  also  in  some  localities  is 
very  liable  to  attack.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  said  to  be 
the  best  of  all  the  American  trees  for  the  purposes  of 
shade  and  ornament,  the  foliage  is  dense,  and  the  tree 
forms  a  rounded,  well  proportioned  head.  It  also  has 
the  advantages  of  being  clean  and  free  from  insect 
enemies. 

We  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  at  Washington  that  much  interest  has 
been  excited  among  botanists  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment upon  the  Black  Spruce  and  Balsam  Firs  of 
northern  New  York  of  a  Parasitic  Plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Arceuthobium,  related  to  the  Mistleto.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Warrensburgh  about  75  per  cent,  of  all 
the  Abies  were  found  to  be  infested,  groups  of  forest 
trees  40  feet  in  height  being  dead  and  bearing  the 
peculiar  marks  of  the  infection.  Dr.  Gray  remarks 
that  W'hat  is  curious  about  the  discovery  is,  first, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  made  before  ;  and  second, 
that  it  should,  after  all  this  overlooking,  be  found 
during  the  same  season  by  two  persons  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  so  abundant  as  to  disfigure  or  even 
to  destroy  the  trees  it  infests. 

■ A  New  Material  is  said  to  have  recently 

come  into  extensive  use  in  Germany  for  Stuffing 
Cushions,  Saddles,  &c,  and  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  Flax  seed  and  tallow.     We  are  told  that  : — 

"The  advantage  of  this  substitute  for  horsehair  con- 
sists primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  mobility  of  the  seeds, 
one  upon  the  other,  prevents  the  packing  or  settling  in 
any  particular  place,  as  often  happens  in  saddles  stuffed 
with  hair,  thus  causing  any  given  pressure  to  be  readily 
and  uniformly  distributed  over  any  given  surface.  The 
tallow  serves  the  purpose,  too,  of  keeping  the  leather 
flexible,  and  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  perspiration  ; 
protects  the  article  itself,  and  prevents  the  back  of  the 


stuffed  with  this  material  without  any  great  inconvenience. 
The  tallow  also  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  rotting  of 
the  Flax  seed,  and  is  to  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
give  the  requisite  softness  to  the  entire  mass.  An  aro- 
matic odour  can  be  imparted  by  introducing  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  camphor  powder,  and  the  durability  consider- 
ably increased  thereby.  One  part  of  tallow  to  from  six 
to  ten  parts  of  Flax  seed  may  be  used,  according  to  the 
temperature." 

We   lately   saw   LlNN.EA   eorealis  growing 

with  the  utmost  freedom  and  vigour  under  circum- 
stances which  were  somewhat  peculiar.  It  was  planted 
in  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold,  moist,  and  rather  shady 
greenhouse ;  the  long  trailing  branches  were  trained 
upwards  within  a  loose  kind  of  trellis  of  sticks  and 
matting,  about  a  foot  high,  and  were  intended  to  fall 
over,  and  assume  a  drooping  character  as  soon  as  they 
had  reached  the  top,  which  would  soon  be  the  case. 
From  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Totteridge,  who  had  several 
finely-grown  plants  thus  circumstanced,  we  learned  that 
he  finds  the  Linnrea  to  strike  very  freely  from  cuttings 
put  in  in  the  autumn  months ;  moreover,  the  plants 
thus  raised  appear  to  grow  away  with  extraordinary 
vigour. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known   that  young 

Araucarias  which  have  lost  their  leader,  or  which 
have  from  any  cause  become  disfigured,  may  be  made 
to  form  a  new  leader,  and  assume  their  wonted  sym- 
metry, simply  by  cutting  them  down.  A  fresh  shoot 
is  at  once  formed,  which  grows  away  with  all  the 
symmetry  and  vigour  of  a  natural  leader.  When  this 
experiment  is  tried,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
close  down  to  a  whorl  of  branches,  otherwise  the 
leader  may  start  from  too  high  a  point  of  the 
stem,  and  so  an  unsightly  interval  may  be  the  result. 
We  have  lately  seen  several  plants  upon  which  the 
experiment  has  been  practised,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  after  a  few  years  to  detect  the  point  where  the 
amputation  took  place,  and  where  the  new  leader 
commences. 

There  has  of  late  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning what  is  called  the  Calceolaria  Disease.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Record,  referring  to 
this  subject,  states  that  if  the  roots  of  these  plants  are 
once  allowed  to  get  dry  they  never  recover,  and  though 
they  may  revive  for  a  time,  it  is  only  to  go  off  altogether 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  when  least  expected.  This, 
he  says,  "in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
Calceolaria  disease." 

Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  offers  at  the 

June  exhibition  in  1S74  of  the  great  Yorkshire  horti- 
cultural meeting  at  York,  two  silver  cups,  value 
£6  6s.  each,  for  12  new  plants  introduced  by  him,  and 
sent  out  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
1S71 — one  for  amateurs,  the  other  for  nurserymen.  In 
addition,  Mr.  G.  Leeman,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  York, 
also  gives  a  special  prize  of  £25. 

— —  The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 
on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  end- 
ing October  1 1  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  30. 1  inches.  A  decrease  to 
29.6  inches  occurred  by  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and 
an  increase  afterwards  to  about  29.8  inches  by  the  9th. 
The  readings  remained  at  or  near  this  point  till  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  mean  daily  values  being  below  the 
average.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from 
66°  on  the  10th  to  50°  on  the  Sth,  and  the  lowest  at  night 
from  57°  on  the  nth  to  32|°  on  the  9th,  their  respec- 
tive averages  being  6i°  and  444°.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  and  their  departures  from  average  were  as 
follows: — Sth,  5i°.2,  -2°.  1  ;  6th,  53°.8,  +i°.9;  7th, 
52°.i,  -o°.4;  8th,  42°.3,  -9°.8;  9th,  46°.  1,  -$°.J; 
10th,  59°.4,  +7°.8;  and  nth,  59°.4,  +8°.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  temperatures  have  varied  con- 
siderably from  day  to  day.  Rain  fell  on  five  days,  to 
the  amount  of  half  an  inch,  the  weather  being  generally 
cloudy  and  very  dull,  broken,  however,  by  a  few 
bright  periods.  A  great  gloom  prevailed  on  the  7th — 
notably  so  about  4  P.M.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  generally  south-westerly  ;  the  pressures  were  very 
light  till  the  9th,  but  on  that  and  the  two  following 
days  the  pressures  were  continuous,  and  at  times  some- 
what heavy.  The  average  daily  horizontal  movement 
of  the  air  was  about  300  miles.  The  humidity  of  the 
air  was  great  throughout  the  week,  the  mean  values  for 
each  day  being  as  follows  : — 5th,  92  ;  6th,  81  ;  7th, 
99  ;  8th,  97  ;  9th,  83  ;  loth,  86  ;  nth,  8l— saturation 
being  represented  by  100. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  68°  at  Sheffield  to  61 .("  at  Bristol,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  65]°.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  384°  at 
Liverpool  to  31°  at  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Eccles,  and 
Hull,  the  general  average  being  33.J0.  The  mean 
range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  313°.  The 
mean  high  day  temperature  ranged  between  6$\°  at 
Portsmouth  and  553°  at  Hull,  with  an  average  value 
of  58,1°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  48°  at  Portsmouth  to  39.J'  at  Nottingham,  the 
general  average  being  433°;  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  was  144'.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  50°,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  554' 


the  amounts  measured  at  each  of  these  stations  being 
I  inch  and  i{  inch  respectively.  At  Oldham  1  inch 
fell  on  six  days,  and  at  Leeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
nearly  was  measured,  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
being  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
60°  at  Perth  to  52°  at  Paisley,  the  lowest  temperatures 
varied  from  31°  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith  to  244°  at 
Paisley,  their  averages  being  565°  and  28J°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  46°, 
the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  49°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Paisley,  394°.  The  rainfall  varied  from  24  inches  at 
Paisley  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Edinburgh,  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  being  1  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  625°,  the 
lowest  334°,  the  mean  48",  and  rainfall  half  an  inch. 

As  inquiries  are  frequently  made  of  us,  as  to 

where  American  Tree  Seeds  can  be  bought,  we 
note  that  Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  15,  John 
Street,  New  Y'ork,  have  issued  a  preliminary  Trade 
List  of  California  and  other  American  tree  seeds. 

We  mentioned  some  few  weeks  since  that  Mr. 

W.  Dodds,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  was  about  to  relin- 
quish the  position  he  has  held  for  many  years  as  head 
gardener  at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol.  So  highly 
was  Mr.  Dodds  esteemed,  not  only  by  the  workmen 
in  his  own  department,  but  also  by  the  whole  of  Sir 
Greville  Smythe's  employes,  that  when  it  became 
known  he  was  about  to  leave  they  determined  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  testimonial.  The  Presentation, 
consisting  of  a  silver  biscuit-box,  was  made  on  the 
25th  ult.  ;  and  by  way  of  a  parting  gathering  Mr. 
Dodds  treated  his  men  to  a  substantial  supper  on  the 
following  evening,  when  the  toast  of  Mr.  Dodds' 
health  was  given  and  received  with  much  warmth. 
The  biscuit-box  and  stand  are  elaborately  engraved 
and  ornamented,  and  bear  the  following  inscription  : — 

Presented  to  Mr.  William  Dodds,  by  the  workmen 
of  Ashton  Court  Gardens,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem 
and  respect. — Sept.  25,  1873." 

The  Grindelia  hirsutula,  a  showy  Com- 
posite, [which  has  been  introduced  to  our  gardens 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  is,  if  we  may  credit  the 
information  of  the  California  Horticulturist,  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  remedy  in  asthma.  It  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  the  infusion  being  regarded 
as  the  best  preparation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  announcement  in  another 

column,  that  the  Melbourne  Nursery,  Anerley 
Road,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  who  intends  devoting  it  to 
the  production  of  plants  and  flowers  for  the  supply  of 
his  establishment  at  Sussex  Place,  Old  Brompton. 


animal  from  becoming  galled.    Animals  with  sores  or    and  the  lowest  at  Nottingham,   474°.     Rain   fell  on 
galled  spots  on  the  back  can  be  ridden  with  saddles  I  every  day  in  the  week  at  Wolverhampton  and  Eccles  ; 


New  Garden   Plants. 

Oncidium  stelligerum,  «.  Sp. 

AfT.  O.  hastato,  Lindl.  Sepalis  tepalisque  oblongo-ligulalis 
acutis  stellatis  ;  labello  basi  rotundato  laciniis  latcralibus 
abbreviatis  obtusangulis,  isthmo  angusto  ;  lacinia  media  sub- 
ffiquilata  cordata  rotunda  apice  breviter  ac  abrupte  cuspidala, 
carina  ligulata  a  basi  ad  isthmum,  ibi  forcipata,  ulrinque 
medio  angulata ;  in  basi  tumida;  columna  brevi,  alls  senu- 
oblongis,  tabula  infrastigmatica  producta,  basi  ipsa  fovcata. 

A  very  interesting  plant,  looking  widely  different 
from  O.  hastatum,  Lindl.,  neither  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley's  artificial  order, 
since  the  anterior  part  of  the  lip  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
basilar  ones,  and  yet  it  is  so  very  near  O.  hastatum, 
Lindl.,  that  I  wanted  a  very  long  while  to  settle  my 
mind  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  species,  or  a 
variety  of  the  old  O.  hastatum,  Lindl. 

The  sepals  and  petals  appear  to  be  yellowish,  with 
many  brown  dots ;  while  the  lip  would  appear  to  be 
yellowish  white,  with  a  darker  yellow  callus.  The 
inflorescence  is  a  panicle,  but  the  inferior  branches  of 
the  beautiful  specimen  at  hand  are  very  short.  The 
flowers  nearly  reach  those  of  a  small-flowered  Miltonia 
Candida.  For  this  very  unexpected  curiosity,  that  may 
become  a  very  nice  thing  (it  came  during  my  last  stay 
in  England),  I  have  to  thank  my  excellent  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Backhouse,  of  Holgate  House,  York. 
//.  G.  Rchb.t. 

Epidendrum  Catillus,  Rchb.f.,  Worses. 
AIT.  E.  cochlidio,  Lindl.    Labelli  laciniis  laleralibus  semicordato- 
oblongis   scrrulatis    retrorsis,  lacinia    antica  angustc  mangula 
obtusa,  callo  mag 


oblongn  acuto  utrimiue  iitiiitcnt.it",  disco 
unique  unipapulato  postice  obtecto  ;  audroclinio  serrate  — 
Epidendrum  Catillus,  Rchbf.  f.,  Wars.  BonpL  ii.  12,  Walp. 
Ann.  vi.  393  ;  Epidentirum  ttHftrntor,  Linden  in  liortis  fid. .  exc. 
Day. 
Habitus,  caulis,  folia,  inflorescenlia  Epidcndri  cochlidii,  scd 
pedunculus  nitidus.  quasi  calamanus.  crassus,  more  Poly- 
suchyarum  quarumdam.  Pedunculi  laterales  graoliorcs 
elongati  in  planta  valida  spontanea.  Bractea;  lanceae  a.  mm 
natx  ovariis  pedicellatis,  optime  brcviores.  Sepala  cuncalo- 
ohlonga  obtuse  acuta.  Tepala  fationt,  Sepala  iiiimata,  extus 
1:1.1m  111. 1.     LabeUum  miniatum  callo  llavo. 

This  species  should  be  well  known  since  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  called  by  the  very  promising  name  of  an 
Emperor.  It  is  quite  easily  understood  by  its  singular 
callus,  described  above.  It  is  much  like  Epidendrum 
cochlidium,  Lindl.,  and  elongatum,  Jacq.,  but  it  has 
more  cinnabar-red  flowers,  and  the  sepals  have  outside. 
a  very  nice  glaucous  hue.  It  will  be  liked  by  those  who 
admire  Epidendrum  elongatum,  Jacq.,  being  decidedly 
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pretty  if  well  grown,  though  far  inferior  to  Epidendrum 
cinnabarinum,  Salz.,  orE.  Schomburgkii,  Lindl.  It  was 
discovered  in  New  Grenada  by  Warscewicz,  and  then 
found  both  by  Roezl  and  Wallis.  It  may  also  appear 
among  Monsieur  Patin's  plants.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  living  plants,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  Director  Linden,  from  whom  Mr.  Day  obtained 
his  plant.  I  saw  it  in  full  flower  at  the  end  of  June 
at  Mr.  Day's,  and  have  at  my  side  that  inflorescence 
dried,  as  well  as  wild  specimens  of  the  collectors  named 
above.  H.  G.  Rchb.f. 


THE  POTATOS   AT    THE    MANCHES- 
TER EXHIBITION. 

Ever  since  that  tentful  of  Potatos  was  staged  at 
Old  Trafford,  I  have  longed  for  a  "mill  in"  among 
them — not  in  the  sense  of  a  free-fight,  but  literally  to 
grind  them  to  powder,  that  I  might  test  faithfully  and 
accurately  their  merits  ;  for  according  to  the  percentage 
of  pure  starch  or  farina  which  each  variety  contains  are 
they  to  be  valued  ;  always,  however,  bearing  in  mind 
that  some  have  their  own  specialities,  such  as  being 
early,  and  of  elegant  shape,  heavy  croppers,  or  late 
keepers,  reckoning  so  many  merits,  or,  as  the  marks- 
man would  say,  points. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  points  in  the  culture 
of  Potatos  that  the  world  at  large  are  by  no  means 
familiar  with.  I  once  called  at  a  farina  works  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  such  that  a  train- 
load  of  some  20  or  30  trucks  of  Potatos  made  only  a 
morning's  meal  for  its  grinders  ;  and  here  there  were 
some  new  ideas  to  be  got  about  the  behaviour  of  the 
tubers  when  ground  and  washed  and  dried  for  farina. 
Some  in  the  dried  state  had  a  specific  gravity  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  others  ;  2S0  lb.  would  fill  a  sack  in 
some  cases,  whilst  2S0  lb.  of  another  sample  would 
only  fill  the  sack  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity. 
That  this  must  be  the  case  is  certain,  when  we  consider 
that  under  the  microscope  the  globules  of  starch  are 
of  various  sizes,  some  twice  the  size  of  others,  and  as 
these  would  settle  irregularly  in  the  water  when  they 
were  being  washed,  the  layers  of  one  size  would  be  by 
themselves,  and  the  interstices  between  the  globules 
would  be  different.  The  flesh  of  any  variety  of  Potato 
with  watery  texture  and  very  large  globules  of  starch 
would  be  reckoned  coarse,  or,  rather,  not  fine  enough 
for  table  use.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  he  who 
sells  Potatos  by  the  ton  to  be  ground  into  pulp,  and 
washed  and  dried  into  farina,  will  care  very  little  for 
the  fair  skin,  shallow  eye,  and  handsome  shape  of  his 
"earth  apple,"  provided  it  will  sell;  and  who  is  to 
dictate  to  him  what  kinds  to  grow  ?  Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  some  coarse  American  varieties,  such 
as  the  Champion,  have  never  been  surpassed  for  weight 
of  yield. 

Suppose  half  a  dozen  Potatos  to  be  put  into  a  gallon 
measure  filled  with  water,  and  that  3  pints  of  water 
are  displaced  by  them  ;  this  will  give  the  size  of  the 
Potatos  accurately  by  measure.  Now  grind  the  six 
Potatos  to  a  fine  pulp,  wash  the  pulp,  dry  it,  and  weigh 
the  farina  thus  got  against  a  competing  variety  ;  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  what  difference  in  real  value  there  is 
between  any  number  of  varieties  ;  for  the  starch  is  the 
chief  article  of  value  in  a  Potato,  if  not  the  only  one. 
You  frequently  see  a  Potato  dealer  have  one  or  two 
large  Potatos  boiled  and  nicely  broken — not  cut — to  let 
the  customer  see  what  beauties  they  are,  but  if  the 
same  were  cut  with  a  knife,  how  different  would  be  the 
fracture.  In  the  starch  trial  there  can  be  no  such 
cunning  practised. 

Very  large  Potatos,  of  a  shape  nearly  globular,  are 
often  hollow-hearted  ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  pro- 
perly cooked,  as  they  require  a  longer  time  than  others 
to  be  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  heat  should  be  got  up 
by  degrees  and  not  violently,  as  in  boiling  water  or 
steam.  Is  it  reasonable  when  the  Potato  is  watery  to 
boil  it  in  water  or  cook  it  in  steam  ?  Surely  that  is 
not  the  way  to  get  the  water  out  of  it.  Hence  the 
vast  difference  between  roasted  Potatos  and  boiled  ones, 
and  unless  the  cook  uses  a  little  common  sense,  and 
dries  the  Potatos  in  the  saucepan  by  shaking  them  up 
and  holding  them  over  the  fire  after  the  water  has  been 
poured  off,  they  will  be  very  imperfectly  done.  Good 
housewives  do  much  more  than  this,  and  put  a  clean 
napkin  over  the  Potatos  in  the  saucepan,  to  absorb 
as  much  of  the  steam  as  possible. 

The  late  Mr.  Stark,  an  extensive  ironmonger  at 
Torquay,  gave  me  a  potato-roaster,  to  try  its  properties 
in  the  way  of  cooking  Potatos  to  perfection.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  sheet-iron  saucepan  inside  another,  with 
half  an  inch  of  space  between  them  ;  but  the  main 
secret  lay  in  the  flagstone  bottom  of  the  inner  pan, 
which  regulated  the  heat  The  Potatos,  all  wiped 
quite  dry,  were  put  into  the  pan  without  any  water, 
and  the  pan  was  set  upon  the  fire  one  hour  before  the 
time  they  were  wanted  to  be  served  up — so  ran  the 
printed  instructions  sent  along  with  the  apparatus, 
which  had  the  rather  lengthy  name  of  "  Anhydrohep- 
seterion."  !  I  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  roasted  Potatos 
very  nicely,  and  evaporated  much  of  the  moisture  from 
them.  When  cooked  in  the  skins,  a  small  slice  is  cut 
off  each  Potato,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  to  let  out 
the  moisture,  just  as  pastrycooks  leave  a  vent  in  the 
pie-crust. 

If  there  be  "reason  in  roasting  eggs,"  as  the  old 
adage  goes,  surely  such  a  staple  article  of  food  as  the 


Totato  might  claim  more  reasonable  treatment  than  it 
gets  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  cooks.  How  rarely 
are  Potatos  cooked  to  perfection,  for  large-sized  watery 
Potatos  cannot  be  cooked  quickly,  and  hence  the 
failure  in  attempting  impossibilities.  The  sample 
should  be  even,  for  if  large  and  small  are  to  be  cooked 
by  roasting,  the  small  ones  will  be  burnt  by  the  time 
the  large  ones  are  roasted.  These  are  little  matters, 
but  they  are  able  to  mar  the  whole  at  the  last  moment. 

Starch  is  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore 
Potatos  having  the  greatest  specific  gravity  aie  the 
best.  This  is  a  tangible  test  of  quality  of  which  the 
judges  can  always  avail  themselves  ;  and  when  carried 
out  by  grating  to  a  pulp  and  then  washing  the  starch 
and  drying  it,  the  disappointed  exhibitor  must  dry  up 
his  tears,  and  be  convinced,  willing  or  unwilling,  by 
the  silent  logic  of  the  beam  and  scales. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  hinted  at  the  erection 
of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  Potatos,  and  I  have 
thought  I  might  give  the  movement  a  hitch  by 
stating  some  peculiarities  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  judges  at  competing  exhibitions  of  this 
valuable  esculent.  I  recollect  a  trial  of  Potatos  taking 
place  at  Chiswick  Gardens  when  I  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  "  trial  scene  "  was  entrusted  to  one 
young  man  who  was  to  report  on  the  properties  of  some 
20  kinds  of  Potato,  but  long  before  he  got  half  through 
his  vocabulary  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  to  say  that 
they  were  more  or  less  "waxy"  or  "mealy."  In 
short  he  broke  down,  and  being  only  an  Englishman  ! 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  An  Irishman  reared 
upon  that  root  would  have  been  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place;  and  let  this  "trial  scene"  at  Chiswick 
be  a  warning  to  the  Potato  growing  fraternity  not  to  be 
guilty  of  rash  judgment.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

FLOWER  GOSSIP. 
In  an  old-fashioned  Kentish  farmhouse  garden, 
with  its  turfy  walks  and  lines  of  old  gnarled  espalier 
trees,  in  some  instances  covered  with  lichen,  and  yet 
bearing  excellent  Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
other  Apples,  and  having  an  old  mixed  flower-border  at 
their  feet,  I  lately  saw  some  very  large  clumps  of  double 
Primroses,  Hepaticas,  and  the  Autumn  Meadow 
Saffron,  that  having  been  left  untouched  for  years 
had  grown  to  a  great  size.  The  profusion  of  rosy  lilac 
blossoms  was  truly  remarkable,  several  hundreds  could 
have  been  counted  on  the  largest  of  the  clumps.  I 
found  that  locally  they  were  known  as  "  Naked  boys," 
I  presume  because  of  the  entire  absence  of  foliage.  In 
the  spring  the  Hepaticas  and  Primroses  must  be  as 
showy  and  effective  as  the  Colchicums  are  now  ;  I  was 
informed  the  former  were  single  blue  and  double  red, 
the  latter  double  lilac  and  double  white.  The  soil  was 
a  heavy  sandy  loam,  and  was  pretty  well  enriched  each 
autumn  with  manure,  and  in  this  these  charming  spring 
flowers  flourished  with  truly  marvellous  freedom, 
R.  D. 

Messrs.   Carter  &  Co.  have  submitted  for  our 

inspection  flowers  of  a  new  carmine-coloured 
variety  of  Candytuft  (Iberis),  which  are  of  great 
beauty.  The  colouring  is  vivid  and  rich,  and  should 
the  plant  be  free  flowering  and  of  good  habit  it  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition.     We  presume  it  is  an  annual. 

Of  autumn- flowering  Herbaceous  Phloxes, 

a  variety  called  Bridesmaid  is  valuable,  as  being  the 
latest  in  making  its  growth  and  in  flowering.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  shade  of  rose,  slightly 
suffused  with  purple,  are  produced  in  nice  spikes  on 
comparatively  dwarf  plants.  We  do  not  class  it  as 
"one  of  the  best"  in  form,  or  in  the  novelty  of  its 
colour,  but  it  is  most  useful,  none  the  less,  for  late 
work. 


NATAL  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

The  Messrs.  Jameson,  of  Durban,  exhibit  a  some- 
what interesting  series  of  preserved  fruits  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  the  current  year,  which  they  are 
endeavouring  to  make  articles  of  export  from  Natal  to 
England.  The  circumstances  which  favour  this  enter- 
prise are  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  two  prime 
ingredients— the  sugar  and  the  fruit ;  some  speciality 
in  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 
comparative  compactness  of  the  production  for  sea 
transport — a  by  no  means  unimportant  consideration, 
as  a  freight  of  35J.  a  ton  means,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  addition  to  the  selling  price  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  farthing  the  pound. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  series  stands  the  "  Amatun- 
gulu  (sometimes  called  Natal  Plum)  jam,"  which  is 
mainly  notable  as  being  preserved  from  a  really  wild 
indigenous  fruit,  the  berry  of  an  apocynaceous  plant, 
the  Arduina  grandiflora,  which  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance all  along  the  Natal  sea-coast.  This  jam  is  firm, 
and  nearly  like  that  of  the  Quince,  and  has  a  rough 
acid  flavour,  immediately  suggestive  of  uncompromising 
wildness.  It  is  a  curious  and  agreeable  preserve.  The 
"Gooseberry jelly"  is  not  a  true  groseille ;  it  is  pro- 
duced from  a  solanaceous  plant,  the  Physalis  pubes- 
cens,  which  grows  as  a  coarse  weed  pretty  well  over 
South  Africa.  The  fruit,  in  its  ordinary  ripe  state,  has 
a  strong,  rank,  not  altogether  agreeable  flavour ;  but 
this  is  very  much  subdued,  and  indeed  almost  eradi- 
cated, in  this  preserve,  only  remaining  in  the  form  of  a 


faintish  smell.  The  jelly  is  pleasantly  sharp,  without 
having  the  rough  metal-like  acid  of  the  Amatungulu. 
The  "Guava  jelly  "  has  the  full  taste  of  the  'West  Indian 
preserve,  and  the  "Pine-apple  jam  "has  the  rich,  almost 
too  luscious  taste  for  which  the  Natal  Pines  are  famed, 
and  which  leaves  the  penalty  of  a  slight  soreness  on  the 
tongue  after  too  free  an  indulgence. 

The  "Loquat"  is  a  very  sweet  and  firm  preserve, 
slightly  resembling  Quince  marmalade,  but  with  less 
pronounced  individual  flavour.  It  is  made  from  the 
fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  Apple  tribe,  namely,  the  Erio- 
botrya  japonica,  which  is  very  delicious  in  its  unpre- 
served  ripe  state,  having  the  flavour  of  the  Apple 
grafted  upon  the  flesh  of  the  melting  Peach,  with  large 
Apple  pips  taking  the  place  of  the  stone,  and  ripening 
in  massive  bunches.  Like  the  melting  Peach,  the  fruit 
is  almost  too  delicate  for  a  preserve.  Its  most  refined 
and  exquisite  qualities  do  not  survive  the  bath  of  boil- 
ing sugar.  The  "Roselle"  is  the  preserved  bract  of  a 
Mallow-like  plant,  the  HibiscusSabdariffa,  which  makes 
a  most  estimable  substitute  for  red  Currant  jelly.  There 
are  three  Natal  fruits  which  do  not  appear  in  this  con- 
tribution from  Messrs.  Jameson,  but  which  are  of  such 
high  capability  and  excellence  in  the  preserved  stale, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  absence  is  but  a  temporary 
and  passing  incident  in  this  early  attempt  to  establish  a 
Natal  fruit  export.  These  absentees  are  the  "  Grana- 
dilla,"  the  fruit  of  a  Passion-flower,  the  Passiflora 
edulis,  almost  without  a  rival  for  delicate  fragrance  and 
perfume  ;  the  "  Kei  Apple,"  the  fruit  of  an  indigenous 
ebenaceous  plant,  that  furnishes  another  very  good 
substitute  for  Currant  jelly;  and  the  "St.  Helena 
Peach"  [What  is  this?  Eds.],  which  resembles  111  the 
preserved  state  a  very  excellent  yellow  Plum.  The 
Shaddock  marmalade  of  Natal  might  perhaps  also  be 
spoken  of  in  similar  terms  of  regret,  as  it  is  a  worthy 
substitute  for  the  Seville  Orange  marmalade. 

The  Messrs.  Jameson  contribute  two  very  good 
specimens  of  Natal  chutney,  with  the  preserved  fruits 
—one  made  from  the  Tamarind,  and  the  other  from 
the  Banana.  The  specimen  from  the  Banana  is  espe- 
cially excellent,  and  well  deserving  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  praise.  Advantage  has  been  very  skilfully 
taken  of  the  comparatively  tasteless  and  farinaceous 
pulp  of  the  Banana  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  flavours 
borrowed  from  other  indigenous  productions  of  more 
pronounced  taste  and  higher  quality.  The  chutney  is 
so  sweet  that  it  may  be  very  appropriately  used  as  an 
adjunct  for  venison  or  haunch  of  mutton,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  agreeably  sub-acid,  and  warm  with 
choice  carminatives,  among  which  the  Natal  Ginger 
stands  prominently  in  the  foreground.  This  delicate 
and  piquant  chutney  is  seemingly  as  harmless  and 
wholesome  as  it  is  tempting  to  the  palate,  and  may 
certainly  be  welcomed  to  the  English  table  as  an 
established  and  staple  article  of  colonial  supply.  Society 
of  Arts  Journal. 

LEE'S  PROLIFIC  BLACK  CURRANT. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  on  reading  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  (Mr.  H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso, 
p.  1081,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Holwood  Park,  Kent, 
p.  1 1 79)  respecting  this  variety — at  the  same  time 
bearing  in  mind  that  oft-repeated  phrase  in  garden 
literature,  viz.,  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

I  was  in  hopes  that  some  others  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  would  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  with  this  variety  ;  but  as  none  have  done 
so  up  to  the  present,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  reply, 
more  especially  as  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  these  pages, 
some  two  years  since.  At  that  time  I  had  only  seen 
it  growing  one  season,  and  that  in  the  raiser's  gardens. 
Having  now  grown  it  during  the  last  two  seasons  in 
the  gardens  here,  besides  having  seen  it  growing  at 
several  other  places,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state  that  I  can  fully  endorse  the  good  opinion  I 
entertained  of  it  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Knight  states 
that  both  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  new  Prolific  are 
facsimile!  of  our  old  Prolific,  but  he  does  not  inform  us 
whether  he  tested  it  by  its  flavour.  If  he  has  the  true 
variety,  and  had  done  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
would  have  reported  differently  on  it.  Lee's  Prolific, 
it  is  true,  does  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  foliage 
and  fruit  to  some  of  our  older  varieties,  but  it  has  three 
very  prominent  characteristics  of  its  own,  viz.,  the 
berries  swell  off  very  even  in  size,  will  hang  on  a  good 
time  after  being  ripe  without  dropping  or  shrivelling, 
they  are  also  remarkably  sweet,  and  quite  devoid  of 
that  woody  taste  so  prevalent  with  older  varieties.  In 
fact,  the  good  flavour  of  this  variety  may  probably  be 
a  great  drawback  to  it,  especially  where  birds  are 
numerous,  as  they  will  commence  their  destruction  with 
this  variety  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  change  colour, 
whilst  older  varieties  growing  on  the  same  border  will 
remain  untouched  until  they  are  dead  ripe,  and  they 
will  not  touch  them  even  then,  unless  other  kinds  of 
fruit  are  scarce. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Roberts,  I  must  confess  that  I  fail  to  understand 
the  purport  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  informs  us 
that  he  saw  growing  with  a  Mr.  Stow,  of  Farnborough, 
two  or  three  score  trees  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter  of 
others,  of  which  he  could  do  no  other  than  declare  it 
to  be  identical  with  Lee's  Prolific.  Rut,  again,  in  his 
concluding  remarks  he  contradicts  this  statement,  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Stow's  variety,  whatever  it  is,  can  be 
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exhibited  finer  and  later  than  Mr.  Lee  can  show  his 
Prolific,  from  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
former  has  a  superior  variety.  It  is  true  14  days  may 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  margin  in  the  difference 
of  the  climate  of  the  two  districts,  although  soil  and 
aspect  might  make  more  than  that  difference,  even  in 
the  same  locality.  And  I  can  safely  say  Mr.  Lee's  are 
the  earliest  gardens  known  to  me,  the  earliness  of 
which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
commences  his  Strawberry  season  in  the  open  air  from 
May  15  to  20.  He  has  also  gathered  on  more  than 
one  occasion  British  Queen  Strawberry  in  the  same 
month — not  a  few  isolated  fruits,  but  by  the  quart  for 
the  market. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  if  Mr.  Lee's  seedling 
is  identical  with  a  variety  to  be  found  in  some  few 
places,  he  is  deserving  of  the  best  thanks  of  the 
gardening  community  for  bringing  it  so  prominently 
before  their  notice,  for  it  certainly  is  a  very  superior 
variety  to  those  met  with  in  general  cultivation. 
Thomas  Poole,  Cr.,  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that,  whether  Lee's 

Prolific  Black  Currant  is  identical  with  any  other 
variety  possessed  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Floors,  or  other 
correspondent,  or  not,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  in 


the  weakness  of  the  spines,  and  in  the  central  stripe 
down  the  leaves  ;  and  from  the  latter  in  its  spathulate 
leaf  and  greater  number  of  spines. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  meeting  of 
Section  D— Biology — on  September  23. 

Plants  Collected  by  Dumpier. — Profesor  Lawson 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "Remarks  on  Plants  Collected 
by  the  Voyager  Dampier."  He  stated  that  Dampier 
lived  through  the  middle  and  end  of  the  17th  ceutury, 
and  went  to  sea  at  an  early  period  in  his  life,  first  as  a 
buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of 
one  of  the  king's  ships,  when  he  was  sent  to  explore 
the  further  and  little  known  regions  of  the  globe.  He 
visited  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  besides  America,  and  in  all  these 
places  he  made  collections  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
plants,  besides  many  shrewd  notes,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  his  book  of  travels.  His  col- 
lection of  plants,  though  small,  contains  many  new  and 
strange  species,  and  a  list  of  40  of  the  more  curious 
were  published  in  an  appendix  to  Ray's  Historia  Plan- 
tarunif  which  was  published  in  the  ytar  1704.     This 


was  very  scanty,  was  possessed  of  great  interest.  Kilima' 
njaro  was  situated  in  latitude  3.50  S.,  longitude  37S  22' 
E,,  and  about  150  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  elevation  of  Kilima'  njaro,  which,  he 
believed,  was  volcanic,  was  laid  down  by  Baron 
von  der  Decken  as  20,068  English  feet,  and  the  snow 
limit  16,400,  though  this  was  probably  a  variable 
position,  depending  on  the  season  and  annual  fluctuations 
of  climate.  At  the  point  to  which  Mr.  New  ascended, 
the  snow  lay  in  frozen  masses  like  large  sleeping  sheep, 
in  the  month  of  July  ;  above  this  it  was  continuous  up  to 
and  over  the  dome-shaped  summit  of  the  mountain.  Mr. 
New's  collection  was  formed  under  every  disadvantage, 
and  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Kirk  he  stated  that  he  had  no 
better  materials  for  their  preservation  than  a  bundle  of 
old  Guardians,  and  that  most  of  the  specimens  were 
spoiled.  Mr.  New's  collection  consists  of  about  50  species, 
of  which  20  were  collected  in  the  region  immediately 
below  the  perpetual  snow,  and  contains  but  few  of  the 
European  forms  found  in  the  Cameroon  and  Abyssinian 
mountains,  and  no  additional  one  whatsover  ;  while  of 
the  22  British  species  found  on  these  mountains,  not  one 
appears  upon  Kilima'  njaro.  The  north  temperate  plants 
of  Abyssinia  were  almost  all  absent  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  view  was  suggested  that  whilst  South  African  plants 
had  migrated  far  north  of  the  equator,  European  plants 
had  not  advanced  correspondingly  far  to  the  south. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Botany. — Professor  Lawson 


Fig.  283,— agave  teacockii. 


flavour  (I  cannot  write  decidedly  about  size,  as  my 
bushes  were  planted  late,  and  this  is  the  first  season  of 
ihem)  upon  the  Black  Naples  or  any  other  black 
Currant  we  have.  The  flavour  is  superior,  distinct, 
and  sweeter ;  so  much  so,  that  several  who  could  not 
eat  black  Currants  because  they  were  so  strongly 
flavoured  of  black  Currant  (I  don't  know  how  else  to 
put  it  so  clearly),  have  eaten  and  enjoyed  them  very 
much,  and  asked  for  more.  D.  T.  Fish. 


A  GA  VE  PEA  COCKIL 

A  WEEK  or  two  ago  we  were  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  handsome  new  Agave  Gilbeyi  (Hort.).  This  week 
we  have  to  put  before  our  readers  a  capital  represen- 
tation (fig.  283)  of  another  new  member  of  the  same 
genus,  named  in  honour  of  its  happy  possessor.  Agave 
Peacockii  (Hort.)  was  introduced  from  Tehuaca  in  187 1 
by  M.  Roezl,  the  plant,  from  which  our  portrait  was 
taken,  being  2  feet  high,  and  iS  inches  through.  Mr. 
Croucher  describes  it  as  having  glaucous  green,  ligulale, 
spathulate  leaves,  12  inches  long,  with  a  pale  stripe  down 
the  centre,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  spines  dark  brown, 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  hastate,  and  1  inch  apart,  the 
terminal  one  being  half  an  inch  long,  canaliculate,  erect, 
and  getting  grey  with  age.  It  is  a  distinct  plant,  appa- 
rently intermediate  between  Agave  horridaand  A.  uni- 
vittata,  differing  from  the  former  in  being  glaucous,  in 


collection  of  plants  somehow  or  other  came  to  Oxford, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Sherardian  Herbarium. 
Some  time  ago  he  was  asked  by  Baron  von  Miiller,  of 
Melbourne,  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  their  iden- 
tification, and  he  had  now  done  so  ;  but  beyond  giving 
a  slight  indication  of  what  plants  were  more  striking 
and  common  at  that  time,  the  collection  possesses  no 
particular  points  of  interest,  for,  owing  to  some  reason 
or  other,  the  species  were  in  some  instances  mixed,  and 
their  localities  confounded. 

Tree  Aloe  from  South-East  Africa.  —  Professor 
I  Thiselton  Dyer  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  T.  Baines, 
1  ((  On  a  Tree  Aloe  from  South-East  Africa."  Of  this 
,  we  shall,  at  a  future  time,  give  an  illustration. 

The  Subalpine    Vegetation    of  Kilima    njaro,    East 
Africa. — Dr.  Hooker   read   a   paper  "On  the  Sub- 
alpine Vegetation  of  Kilima' njaro,  East  Africa,''  and 
particularly  upon  a  small  collection  cf  plants  from  the 
region  skirting  the  snows  of   Kilima'  njaro,  the  loftiest 
!  mountain  hitherto  discovered   in    Africa,  and  the  only 
,  one  which  exceeds  in  height  the  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation  hitherto  ascended  in  the  tropical  zone  of 
j  this  continent, 

The  collection  was  formed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Kirk, 

H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar,  by  the    Rev.  Mr.  New, 

the  enterprising   African  missionary,  who  was  the  first  to 

!  reach  the  above  limits.     Coming  from  a  previously  wholly 

unknown  region  and  elevation  the  collection,  though  it 


read  a  paper  "  On  a  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in 
Botany,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  abstract  :  — 

It  having  been  found  that  those  who  taught  science  in 
the  large  towns  and  schools  of  our  country  were  as  a  rule 
utterly  destitute  of  all  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  they  proposed  to  teach,  and  that  they  only 
retailed  out  such  information  as  they  themselves  had 
crammed  from  books,  the  Educational  Department 
determined  to  institute  at  South  Kensington  courses  of 
lectures  that  should  be  followed  by  demonstrations  and 
practical  work  in  laboratories  and  dissecting  rooms,  and 
select  each  year  a  certain  number  of  the  most  promising 
teachers,  and  train  them  more  thoroughly.  The  work  of 
carrying  out  this  scheme,  so  far  as  biology  was  concerned, 
was  entrusted  to  Professor  Huxley,  who  has  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  country  his  views  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  scope  of  biological  education--views 
which  I  sincerely  trust  will  be  ere  long  adopted  in  all  our 
schools  and  universities. 

This  matter  has  been  previously  alluded  to,  and 
some  account  of  the  botanical  instruction  given  by 
Professors  Dyer  and  Lawson  was  inserted  in  our 
number  for  July  26  (p.  1013). 

Changes  in  South  African  Vegetation.  —  Professor 
Thiselton  Dyer  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  "On  some  of  the  Changes  going  on  in 
the  South  African  Vegetation,  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Merino  Sheep."  The  author  commenced 
by  referring  to  the  fact  that  civilisation  and   merino 
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sheep  had  introduced  one  obnoxious  plant  —  the 
Xanthium  spinosum — into  the  sheep  walks  of  South 
Africa.  Its  fruit  getting  into  the  wool  and  seriously 
injuring  its  value,  the  Government  have  legislated  for 
its  compulsory  destruction.  In  the  Orange  Free 
State  wool  had  become  so  filled  with  these  that  its 
value  was  deteriorated  nearly  50  per  cent.  But  sheep, 
in  connection  with  overstocking  of  farms  in  the  inland 
districts  of  the  Cape,  were  doing  very  serious  injury 
directly  by  eating  down  the  better  and  more  agreeable 
plants,  giving  range  to  poisonous  and  bitter  ones, 
and  even  so  changing  the  climate  as  to  make  the 
country  better  suited  to  other  plants  which  intrude 
into  the  sheep  walks  and  aid  the  sheep  in  thrust- 
ing out  and  extirpating  the  indigenous  flora.  After  a 
sketch  of  the  distribution  of  plants  in  South 
Africa,  the  author  went  on  to  particularise  the  character 
of  the  prairie-like  midlands  of  the  Cape,  with  their 
luxuriant  grass  and  vegetation.  Since  sheep  have  been 
introduced  the  grass  has  fast  disappeared  ;  the  ground, 
by  the  hurried  march  of  the  sheep  for  food  amongst  a 
scattered  bush,  has  become  beaten  and  hardened,  and 
the  seasonable  rains  which  do  come  occasionally  are 
accordingly  allowed  to  run  off  the  surface  without 
soaking  into  the  ground  to  the  extent  formerly  the 
case.  The  country  is  thus  drying  up,  the  fountains 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  prospect  is  very 
clear  that  the  midland  region  will  be  turned  into  a 
semi-desert.  The  author  further  referred  to  the  great 
increase  of  poisonous  and  bitter  herbage.  It  was 
dangerous  to  have  stock  on  many  farms  which  formerly 
were  free  from  any  injurious  herbs.  Long  stretches  of 
the  colony  are  abundantly  occupied  by  a  plant,  which 
is  eaten  by  the  oxen,  and  causes  intoxication,  to  the 
serious  hindrance  of  transport. 

The  Vegetation  of  Bermuda. — Professor  Thiselton 
Dyer  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mosely,  H.M.S. 
Challenger,  on  "The  Vegetation  of  Bermuda." 

The  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  island  divides  itself 
over  five  principal  stations,  each  of  which  has  a  flora  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  These  are  the  coast  line,  the 
peat  bogs  or  marshes,  the  shallow  brackish  ponds,  the 
caves,  and  the  remaining  general  land  surface.  The 
coast  is  either  rocky,  presenting  an  irregular  surface  of 
weathered  calcareous  sandstone,  or  sandy,  the  sand  being 
blown  up  into  reefs  or  dunes,  covering  extensive  tracts. 

The  peat  bogs  or  marshes  lie  in  the  inland  hollows, 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  which  consist  of  ancient  sand 
dunes  more  or  less  consolidated  into  rock.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  vegetation  of  these  marshes  is  formed  by 
the  Ferns,  which  appear  to  occur  in  all  the  marshes  in 
the  island  together.  Some  Ferns  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular marshes.  The  Junipers  thrive  in  the  marshes,  and 
also  in  many  the  Palmetto,  of  which  there  are  two  forms, 
tall  and  dwarf.  In  the  water  holes  and  ditches  occurs  a 
polygonaceous  plant,  and  a  plant  with  leaves  like  a 
Ranunculus,  but  with  very  small  flowers,  almost  concealed 
in  the  mud.  Nearly  all  the  lichens  and  fungi  obtained  in 
Bermuda  were  found  in  the  marshes. 

In  some  of  the  valleys  and  hollows  inland  occur  sheets 
of  shallow  water,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long.  Several  of  these  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Somerset  Island.  These 
sheets  of  water  or  ponds  sometimes  adjoin  a  peat  marsh, 
but  the  water  is  not  at  all  peaty.  In  the  water  of  several 
no  salt  was  perceptible  to  the  taste,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  Salter  at  certain  seasons.  In  these  pools  grows  a 
naiadaceous  plant  (Ruppia),  which  was  found  in  flower. 
The  male  flowers  project  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  water  is  full  of  Conferva?  and  various  micro- 
scopic Algae.  Around  the  shores  grows  a  Typha,  and 
occasionally  Mangroves  and  Marsh  Ferns,  and  several 
Sedges.  At  the  entrances  to  the  caves  of  Bermuda  are 
found  extensive  hollows,  formed  apparently  by  the  falling 
in  of  former  extensions  of  the  present  caves.  These 
hollows  are  shady  and  moist,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth,  several  species  of  which  are  restricted  to  certain 
caves  at  Paynter's  Vale.  Coffee  grows  wild  in  these 
caves,  forming  trees  of  considerable  size.  A  Jessamine  is 
abundant  about  the  caves.  The  main  feature  of  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  island  is,  of  course,  made  up  of 
the  Juniper.  Nearly  the  whole  country  which  is  not  cul- 
tivated is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  a  Lantana 
(L.  cammara),  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Madeira, 
but  an  Acacia-like  plant,  with  a  long  tap-root,  is  con- 
sidered by  General  Lefroy  as  a  mere  pernicious  weed. 
The  Oleander  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  is  used  for 
hedges.  Common  Fennel  has  spread  itself,  and  grows 
all  over  the  islands.  Several  shrubs  and  trees  are  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paynter's  Vale,  which  is 
the  wildest  and  least  cultivated  region,  and  at  the  same 
time  sheltered  and  moist.  It  is  here  that  the  wild 
Oranges  and  Lemons  grow  most  abundantly. 

Several  of  the  islands  lying  isolated  in  Castle  Harbour 
were  visited,  but  no  plants  were  found  on  them  which  had 
not  been  observed  elsewhere.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  vegetation  was  very  scanty,  evidently  from  want  of 
shelter.  In  the  sea  at  moderafe  depths,  from  half  a 
fathom  to  two  fathoms,  grows  a  sea  grass  (Thalassia 
testudinum)  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  appears, 
from  Dr.  Ascherson's  report,  not  to  have  been  known  till 
now  as  occurring  at  Bermuda.  Several  of  the  marine 
Algse  collected  were  idential  with  those  found  at  St. 
Thomas.  A  Sargassum  grows  in  abundance  attached  to 
rocks  at  Harrington  Sound,  and  covered  with  fructifica- 
tion. Some  Algae  were  obtained  with  the  drags  from  31 
fathoms.  The  great  dampness  of  the  air  at  Bermuda 
favours  the  growth  of  a  fleshy,  lowly  organised  Alga, 
which,  covering  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  grows  in  profusion 
amongst  the  roots  of  grass  on  lawns,  &c,  and  covers  the 
rocks  near  the  shore  in  some  places  so  thickly  that  a 
bushel  basket  of  it  could  be  gathered  in  a  short  time. 

On  the  whole,  about  160  species  of  flowering  plants 


were  collected  in  Bermuda.  A  large  number  are  certainly 
introduced  weeds,  and  probably  not  more  than  100  are 
true  Bermudan  plants.  The  plants  of  Bermuda,  which 
are  of  West  Indian  origin,  were  transported  thither  prob- 
ably, as  Grisebach  states,  by  the  Gulf  stream,  or  general 
drift  of  heated  surface  water  in  this  direction  ;  or  they 
may  have  travelled  with  the  cyclones,  which  pass  con- 
stantly from  the  West  Indies  in  the  direction  of  Bermuda, 
and  sometimes  reach  the  island.  There  are  no  winds 
blowing  directly  from  the  American  coast  which  would  be 
likely  to  carry  seeds,  the  anti-cyclones  taking  a  different 
direction.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  occurrence 
of  American  plants  in  the  island  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  islands  are  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  immense  numbers  of  migratory  birds  from  that 
continent,  especially  during  their  great  southern  migra- 
tion. These  birds  have  probably  brought  a  good  many 
plants  to  Bermuda  as  seeds  attached  to  their  feet 
or  feathers,  or  in  the  digestive  tract  ;  and  as  the  birds 
which  visit  the  islands  in  the  greatest  numbers  are  mostly 
water  birds,  it  would  be  of  some  interest  were  the  Bermuda 
marsh  plants  especially  North  American.  The  seed  used 
for  the  crops  in  Bermuda  is  all  imported  yearly,  mostly 
from  Madeira,  and  the  Potato  seed  is  brought  from  the 
United  States.  Various  weeds  cannot  fail  to  reach  the 
islands  with  these  imports,  and  the  constant  importa- 
tions must  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  more. 
Shipwrecks  furnish  additions  to  the  flora  occasionally.  A 
vessel  laden  with  Grapes  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  a 
short  time  ago.  The  boxes  of  Grapes  were  washed  ashore, 
and  the  Grape  seeds  germinated  in  abundance,  so  that 
General  Lefroy  was  able  to  gather  a  number  of  small 
plants  for  his  garden. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 

We  frequently  hear  people  complaining  of  their 
Vine  Borders  after  about  10  years'  formation,  and 
exclaim  they  are  worn  out  or  require  renewing,  almost 
before  the  Vines  have  fairly  settled  down  to  their  work. 
A  short  time  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  Carlton  House,  Work- 
sop, the  seat  of  Joseph  Garside,  Esq.,  and  there  saw 
growing  in  a  20-inch  pot  a  fine  Vine  of  Charlesworth 
Tokay.     This  Vine  has  been  in  the  same  pot  the  past 

14  years,  and  annually  bears  a  good  crop  of  fruit  ;  one 
bunch  was  hanging  during  the  time  of  my  visit  there, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  last 
season  he  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  at  York  for 
two  bunches  of  White  Grapes  cut  from  this  Vine. 
The  Vine  has  made  excellent  wood  this  season,  and 
looks  like  doing  well  for  the  next  14  years.  During 
the  time  I  lived  at  Osberton  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  this  same  Vine  laden  with  fruit,  and 
I  certainly  felt  interested  at  beholding  it  once  more,  on 
my  recent  visit,  in  the  same  pot  and  position  I  had  seen 
it  some  13  years  previously.  Vinery  called  No.  I, 
Mr.  Jefferson  forced  for  11  years  in  succession  with  the 
best  results,  Grapes  being  cut  from  it  in  April.  During 
the  past  two  years  he  has  given  it  a  partial  rest  by  not 
forcing  it,  and  a  fine  crop  of  Grapes  is  now  to  be 
seen.  The  Vines  have  regained  their  former  vigour, 
and  are  in  fine  health — indeed  they  are  quite  equal  to 
what  they  were  six  years'  since.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Jefferson  thought  of  forming  a  new  border,  and  replant- 
ing the  Vines,  but  on  second  consideration,  and  think- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  border  to  be  worn  out  in  about 

15  years,  he  decided  upon  giving  them  a  partial  rest  as 
described.  Too  many  Vine  borders  are  condemned 
and  pulled  out  without  any  real  cause  for  so  doing  ;  a 
partial  rest  to  the  Vines,  when  they  have  been  forced  for 
a  series  of  years  and  begin  to  show  weakness,  will  often 
put  things  in  tune,  and  as  for  what  can  be  done  in  a 
limited  quantity  of  soil,  I  will  point  to  the  pot  Vine 
of  14  years'  imprisonment.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
Pines  are  as  fine  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  yore. 
E.  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  from  time  to 

time  about  the  cracking  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape.  A  good  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  cracking  is  a  disease  in  the  Vine,  but  we  are 
left  without  any  explanation  of  what  the  disease  is. 
The  time  that  cracking  generally  begins  is  when  the 
berries  are  three  parts  coloured.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  the  whole  evil  consists  in  improper  ventila- 
tion. At  the  colouring  stage  great  attention  is  neces- 
sary as  regards  airing.  Air  freely  from  the  time  the 
sun  strikes  the  house  in  the  morning  until  it  goes  off  in 
the  afternoon,  leaving  a  few  inches  on  all  night.  Avoid 
by  all  means  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  for  therein  lies 
the  cause  of  cracking.  Maintain  a  pure  dry  warm  air 
in  the  house,  say  650  at  night  and  from  700  to  75°  in 
the  day.  By  so  doing  I  don't  think  any  one  will  have 
cause  to  complain  of  this  noble  Grape,  for  by  the 
above  treatment  we  have  had  some  fine  examples  of  it 
here  for  the  last  two  years.  William  Bmvman,  Ley- 
bourne  Grange,  Kent. 

1  I  see  by  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October  1,  that  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  alluding  to  the  report  which  has 
appeared  in  the  gardening  papers  concerning  the  crack- 
ing of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape,  remarked  that 
"such,  was  not  the  experience  of  this  fine  Grape  at 
Chiswick,  where  it  of  all  was  found  to  be  least  subject 
to  this  complaint."  Now  I,  and  no  doubt  a  great 
many  others  of  your  readers,  would  be  glad  to  know 
under  what  conditions  this  Grape  does  so  well  at  Chis- 
wick. Perhaps  Mr.  Berkeley  will  kindly  give  us  that 
information.  The  first  occasion  I  had  of  seeing  this 
Grape  was  at  the  International  fruit  show  at  South 


Kensington  in  the  month  of  October,  1S71.  I  was  then 
quite  taken  up  with  its  appearance,  and  I  shortly  after- 
wards purchased  a  strong  plant  of  it,  which  was  planted 
in  an  inside  border  in  the  spring  of  1872.  I  allowed 
three  fine  bunches  to  remain  on  this  spring,  which  were 
duly  thinned,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  when 
just  as  they  began  to  colour  I  noticed  that  some  of  the 
berries— and  the  largest  of  them  too — were  cracked. 
The  bunches  have  since  been  examined  almost  every 
day,  and  the  cracked  berries  cut  out,  until  now  there 
is  not  a  dozen  sound  berries  left  on  each  bunch.  Such 
is  my  experience  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape.  I 
may  also  remark  that  I  have  seen  it  this  season  at  Mr. 
Gibbs',  Royal  Vineries,  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  Mr.  Melville.  In  this  case  it  was 
inarched  on  the  Black  Prince,  and  I  saw  that  the 
berries  cracked  in  the  same  way,  which  proves  that 
whether  on  its  own  roots  or  worked  on  any  other 
variety  the  result  is  the  same.  Philip  F.  Le  Sueur, 
Grand  I  'ale  /  'merits,  Jersey. 

In    reading    over     Mr.    Forsyth's    letter    at 

p.  1302,  I  see  he  remarks  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
his  Hamburgh  Grapes.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
Hamburghs  to  measure  34  inches  in  circumference,  but 
when  they  are  that  size,  some  of  the  varieties  have  an 
uneven  hammered  appearance  identical  with  Mr. 
Forsyth's  description.  The  sorts  that  seem  to  take  on 
that  character  most  are  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria 
Hamburgh,  and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  so  does  Lee's 
Champion  and  London  Hamburgh,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  former  varieties  ;  they  only  take  it  on  when  the 
berries  are  large,  and  after  they  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
but  there  is  no  such  appearance  when  they  are  small. 
It  is  thought  a  mark  of  high  culture.  Bunches  with 
berries  so  large  are  very  deceiving  in  weight ;  those 
that  would  be  taken  for  n\  lb.,  generally  weigh  about 
2  lb.  or  so  more.  Mr.  Forsyth  remarks  about  the 
foliage  of  his  Grapes,  By  what  he  says,  they  seem  to 
have  been  early  ones.  I  always  notice  that  early 
Grapes  have  much  finer  foliage  than  summer  or  late 
varieties,  and  bunches  exhibited  with  such  foliage 
would  have  a  noble  appearance.  I  often  cut  them  in 
that  way  for  the  table.    William  Paid,  Edinburgh. 

In    reply    to    your    correspondent,     "Calder 

Valley,"  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  a  Vine  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape  which,  a  fortnight  ago, 
had  half-a-dozen  well-coloured  bunches  on  it,  but  now 
there  is  scarcely  a  sound  berry  on  them.  We  partially 
attributed  this  to  watering  the  inside  border  two  or 
three  days  previously  to  noticing  it,  but  as  there  are 
others  who  have  found  the  same  fault,  perhaps  it  lies  in 
the  Grape ;  if  so  it  is  a  great  pity,  as  it  is  such  an  excel- 
lent Grape  in  every  other  point.    G.  T. 

Bidwell's   Seedling   Grape,   as  seen  and 

tasted  at  Burghley,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  in  every 
way  desirable  in  a  collection  of  Grapes.  It  had  not  a 
symptom  of  the  "  earthy  "  flavour  attributed  to  it  in 
some  places,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  deliciously 
flavoured.  No  doubt  the  flavour  of  Grapes  is  better 
in  some  soils  than  in  others,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
Grapes  may  be  bad  in  one  and  good  in  another,  and 
this  one  grown  in  one  soil  maybe  "  earthy"  and  in 
another  quite  the  opposite.  K,  [The  flavour  of  Bid- 
well's  Seedling  is  generally  inferior.  Eds.] 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  a  few  of  your  Grape 

growing  readers  would  inform  me  how  many  Seeds 
they  generally  find  in  the  fully  developed  berries  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  under  the  usual 
treatment  as  regards  temperature,  &c.  Does  the 
number  of  seeds  often  exceed  two  or  three?  What  is 
about  the  average  ?  Muscat. 


Notable   Gardens. 

Stutton  Rectory,  Suffolk. — There  are  very 
few  clergymen's  residences  of  greater  interest  to  the 
lover  of  arboriculture  than  Stutton  Rectory.  It  has 
been  for  over  50  years  the  property  and  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Mills,  who  is  now  enjoying  honoured 
old  age.  The  rectory-house  is  a  very  handsome 
mansion,  and  the  lawn  and  grounds  which  surround  it 
are  very  tastefully  laid  out.  The  house  stands  upon 
high  ground,  and  the  views  from  it  are  very  pleasing 
indeed.  The  River  Stour  (a  tidal  stream,  navigable  at 
high  tide)  flows  by  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds,  dividing 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Essex.  The  lawn,  which 
is  well  kept,  is  studded  over  with  a  collection  of 
Conifers  and  other  trees  of  historic  interest.  Near 
to  the  mansion  stands  a  very  aged  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
(Cedrus  Libani),  and  when  I  first  saw  it  a  few  years  ago 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  in  the 
"wars,"  some  of  the  largest  of  the  branches  having 
been  torn  off  by  the  storms  of  bygone  days  which  it 
has  weathered.  There  are  two  other  fine  specimens  of 
this  Cedrus,  and  when  I  saw  them  last  they  were 
covered  with  cones,  a  fact  which  I  mentioned  at 
p.  1198  of  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  for  1871.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  note  giving  the  size  of  some  of  the 
largest  trees,  as  taken  last  July,  and  from  this  I  find 
that  the  largest  of  the  three  Cedars  measures 
18  feet  6  inches  round,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
Here,  also,  is  one  of  the  oldest  trees  of  the  Cypress, 
and  said  to  be  the  largest,  in  England ;  it 
measures  7  feet  1  inch  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
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which  variety  it  is  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  tree  is 
mentioned  in  London's  Arboretum,  and  it  looks  aged. 
There  are  several  good  Scotch  Firs  {Pinus  sylvestris), 
the  largest  measuring  II  feet  6  inches  in  circumference; 
also  good  Silver  Firs  (Picea  amabilis)  are  to  be  seen 
here  ;  the  largest  measures  15  feet  in  circumference. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  five  Evergreen  Oaks  (Quercus 
Ilex),  forming  a  circle,  the  largest  of  which  measures 
10  feet  2  inches  in  circumference.  "This  group  of  Ilex 
was  raised  from  acorns  gathered  from  a  tree  at  Trimley, 
Suffolk — the  first  known  in  England,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  from  acorns  brought  over  by 
Cavendish  the  circumnavigator,  the  companion  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." The  trees  have  attained  a  good  height — 
in  fact,  Evergreen  Oaks  thrive  here,  and  they  have  been 
planted  freely  about  the  grounds,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  drive  to  the  rectory  from  the  Ipswich  road. 
Amongst  other  trees  there  are  three  fine  Tulip  trees 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera)  growing  here  ;  the  largest 
measures  S  feet  I  inch  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
And  here  also  is  a  noble  Portugal  Laurel,  which 
measures  320  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  would  have 
attained  greater  dimensions  if  it  had  not  been  annually 
cut  in  for  several  years  past ;  for  by  allowing  it  to 
grow  at  will  it  would  seriously  obstruct  one  of  the  very 
pretty  views  from  the  lower  window  of  the  house. 
There  are  deciduous  Cypresses  (Taxodium)  of  great 
beauty  and  luxuriant  growth,  also  some  aspiring  Irish 
Yews  (Taxus  fastigiata)  of  great  promise,  and  forming  a 
grove  by  themselves  in  the  grounds.  Standard  Portugal 
Laurels  have  their  niche  to  fill,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  Araucaria  imbricata  has  its 
allotted  place,  and  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  cana- 
densis) helps  to  adorn  this  very  pretty  rural  seat.  A  dog's 
monument,  about  4  feet  or  more  high,  helps  to  beau- 
tify the  prospect,  as  seen  from  different  parts  of  the 
dressed  grounds.  There  is  also  a  nice  sheet  of  orna- 
mental water  surrounded  by  rooteries,  where  Fems 
and  other  plants  seem  to  revel,  undoubtedly  enjoying 
the  moisture.  Shady  walks  surround  the  place,  one  of 
which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  forms  a  straight 
line  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river — a  de- 
lightful retreat  in  summer  time  ;  at  either  end  of  this 
a  hut  or  "arbour,"  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings, makes  this  indeed  complete.  The  house,  gardens, 
and  stables  are  supplied  with  water  thrown  up  by  a 
ram  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn.  The  pretty  little  village 
church  is  only  parted  from  the  grounds  by  a  broad 
roadway ;  it  was  a  few  years  ago  repaired,  enlarged,  and 
beautified, — a  work  in  which  the  rector  and  his  lady, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mills,  took  great  interest.   T.  Wynne. 


THE  SENSITIVE  GLANDS  OF 
DROSERA. 

Now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  (see  p.  1371,  ante)t  a  few  in- 
dependent observations  on  the  sensitive  glands  of  the 
leaves  of  D.  dichotoma  will  not  be  without  some 
interest,  especially  as  Mr.  Bennett  experimented  upon 
the  allied  species,  D.  rotundifolta. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
illustration  which  I  have  engraved  (fig.  284),  that  when 
these  leaf-glands  are  magnified  about  100  diameters, 
they  are  seen  to  be  furnished  internally  with  numbers 
of  extremely  fine  spiral  threads.  These  threads  are 
contained  in  elongated  vessels  placed  end  to  end, 
exactly  as  one  sees  them  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
vascular  tissue.  The  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  permeate 
the  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  are  unusually  abundant  in  the 
leaf-stalk  itself.  They  do  not  generally  run  up  the  exact 
centre  of  the  gland,  but  usually  on  one  side.  From 
these  premises,  especially  after  what  is  known  of  the 
elasticity  of  spiral  threads  in  fungi,  one  might  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  glands  of 
Drosera  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  spiral  bodies  ; 
but  any  such  conclusion  would  be  considerably 
negatived  by  an  examination  of  the  glands  found  on 
the  leaf-plates  of  Dioncea,  where,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  gone,  no  traces  of  similar  spiral  bodies  are  to 
be  found. 

That  the  slightest  touch  causes  great  excitement  in 
both  these  plants  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  repeated 
experiments,  both  by  myself  and  more  competent 
observers,  have  conclusively  proved  ;  these  movements 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
individual  cells  which  form  the  glands.  These  cells 
are  greatly  elongated  (in  comparison  with  the  epidermal 
cells)  in  Drosera,  and  excessively  so  in  the  leaf-plates 
of  Dioncea.  Moreover  if  a  considerable  number  of  the 
glands  of  Drosera  and  Dionsea  be  examined,  various 
transverse  lines  will  be  seen  running  across  the  cells, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  think  are  in  some  way  due  to 
their  alternate  contraction  and  distension. 

Movements  of  portions  of  plants  caused  by  sudden 
excitement  are  very  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  any  one  who  has  studied  plants  must  have  noticed 
them  ;  they  are  often  caused  by  changes  of  light  or  heat, 
or  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air  as  well  as  by  touch. 
The  sudden  discharge  of  the  sporidia  in  Peziza,  Rhizina, 
and  other  ascomycetous  fungi,  is  a  case  in  point  ;  and 
any  one  who  has  had  to  paint  Roses  and  keep  them  for 
that  purpose  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  quiet  room,  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  sometimes,  at  an  unex- 
pected moment,  every  petal  will  be  cast  off;  some- 
times it  may  require  two  or  even  three  momentary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  clear  that  at  a 


certain  time  an  excitement  comes  over  the  cut  flower 
which  causes  it  to  throw  off  its  petals  suddenly. 

The  tips  of  the  glands  of  Drosera  are  terminated  by 
a  semi-transparent  knob  made  up  of  a  number  of  cells, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  which  knob  secretes 
a  viscous  fluid  :  this  fluid  is  said  to  be  acrid,  and  it 
probably  is  so,  but  in  D.  dichotoma  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly acrid  to  the  tongue.  In  Sarracenia,  however, 
where  a  similar  viscid  juice  is  secreted  in  far  greater 
abundance,  this  fluid  is  both  acrid  and  astringent,  and 
is  very  perceptibly  so  to  the  tongue.  When  the  glands 
of  Drosera  are  excited  by  the  contact  of  an  insect,  they 
gradually  bend  over,  as  is  well  known,  and  secure  it  to 
the  leaf;  the  presence  of  the  insect  on  the  leaf  clearly 


FlG.    284. — GLANDS    OF   DROSEKA  (HIGHLY  MAGNIFIED). 

v,  part  of  leaf  of  D.  dichotoma,  natural  size  ;  b,  single  gland, 
greatly  magnified,  showing  spiral  threads  ;  c,  portion  of 
gland  more  highly  magnified;  d,  pigment  cells  on  leaf; 
E,  tips  of  glands  after  contact  with  an  insect,  showing  how 
the  fluid  is  discharged  ;  f,  gland  from  a  species  of  Druscra, 
showing  also  the  unicellular  hairs  of  the  leaf. 


causes  a  greater  secretion  and  discharge  of  the  viscid 
juice  which  is  distilled  from  the  knob  and  expelled 
(without,  however,  rupturing  the  cells  of  the  tip)  on  to 
the  prisoner.  The  action  of  the  juice  on  insects  seems 
exactly  the  same  both  in  Drosera  and  Sarracenia  ;  in 
both  cases  it  always  has  the  effect  of  completely  dis- 
membering the  insects ;  this  is  especially  clear  as 
regards  the  smaller  creatures,  for  on  examining  the 
fluid  with  a  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  the 
fragments  of  legs,  antennce,  hairs,  &c,  of  the  imprisoned 
flies  and  beetles.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the 
creatures  may  be  considered  as  digested  by  the  plants, 
but  how  far  such  an  idea  can  hold  good  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  insects  are 


macerated  by  the  secretive  fluid  of  the  glands,  and  that 
the  juices  of  the  insect  and  plant  at  length  form  one 
homogeneous  mass. 

The  glands  of  Dioncca  are  said  also  to  distil  a  liquid 
attractive  to  flies,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  any  such  secretion.  Although  these 
glands  are  excessively  fine  when  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye,  yet,  when  highly  magnified,  the  tip  is  generally 
very  irregular  and  not  unfrequently  branched. 

I  desire  to  thank  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  for  giving  me  repeated  opportunities 
of  examining  these  and  other  curious  plants  always  to 
be  found  at  their  establishment.    IV.  G.  Smith. 


EXOTIC  SKETCHES. 

For  the  following  note  on  a  forest  on  the  borders 
of  the  Magdalena  (fig.  285),  and  consisting  mainly  of 
a  species  of  Palm,  supposed  to  be  a  Trithrinax,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Albert  Bruchmuller,  the  energetic 
botanical  collector.  Mr.  Bruchmuller  has  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  series  of  sketches  made  by 
himself  in  various  parts  of  New  Grenada,  and  of  which 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  from  time  to  time. 

Palm  Forest  of  Trithrinax  {sf>.  nova  ?) — This  is  about 
two  days'  journey  from  Ocana,  on  a  very  bad  road, 
descending  from  mountains  of  about  Sooo  feet  high  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Magdalena  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  chain.  The  road  was  so  bad,  that  I  had 
to  get  through  the  forest  by  cutting  down  large  trees  in 
order  to  allow  my  mules  to  pass.  At  length,  when  it 
was  already  night,  I  came  to  a  poor  Indian  hut.  I 
made  myself  as  comfortable  here  as  I  could,  sitting  on 
a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood,  because  the  people  there 
never  use  a  chair  or  stool  to  sit  on.  The  next  morning 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  magnificent  Palm,  so  much 
spoken  of  by  the  natives.  I  was  quite  enchanted  to 
see  this  gigantic,  round,  long-leaved  Palm  tree.  Where 
they  grow  together  in  numbers  the  shade  is  so  dense 
that  it  is  quite  dark  underneath.  I  cut  off  some  leaves, 
which  measured  about  8  feet  in  diameter.  When  it 
rains,  three  men  can  get  underneath  a  single  leaf,  and 
are  protected  from  the  wet. 

This  Palm  attains  a  height  of  about  50  or  60  feet 
when  getting  very  old.  Young  plants,  of  about  three 
to  four  years,  look  most  splendid,  and  as  nice  as  a 
plant  of  Thrinax  radiata.  This  is  almost  the  only  place 
where  it  grows,  and  few  collectors  who  have  been 
travelling  here  have  found  them.  I  never  found  them 
growing  in  any  other  place  than  at  San  Alberto ;  all 
around  which  place  are  forests  of  them.  From  a  dis- 
tance they  look  like  the  well-known  Latania  borbonica. 

The  seed  of  this  Palm  is  often  destroyed  by  a  kind 
of  small  pig,  because  they  are  sweet  and  oily  ;  some 
large  birds  also  eat  them.  The  leaf  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  the  roof  of  their  huts,  and  lasts  for 
several  years.  The  name  given  by  the  natives  is  Palma 
redonde. 

This  species  may  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  house, 
and  also  as  a  stove  Palm  ;  it  likes  a  loamy  soil,  with 
some  leaf-mould.  Albert  Bruchmuller. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— VIII. 
Autumn-fioiuering  species  of  the  Section  Hofostigma. 
— Returning  again  to  the  Crocuses,  now  that  the 
autumn-flowering  species  are  in  bloom,  I  give  this 
week  a  synopsis  of  the  autumn-flowering  kinds  with 
entire  stigmas. 

23.  C.  sativus,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.,  edit.  1,  p.  36  ;  Red. 
Lil.  t.  173  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Germ.  t.  7989;  Klatt,  Linncea,  vol. 
xxxiv,,  675  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266  ; 
C.  officinalis  sativus,  Huds,  Fl.  Angl.  i.,  p.  13  ;  C.  au- 
tumnalis,  Lam.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  343. — Corm  the  largest  of 
all  the  species,  often  more  than  an  inch  thick  under  cul- 
tivation, depresso-globose,  very  proliferous,  the  outer 
coats  pale  brown,  composed  of  closely  malted  parallel 
fibres  prolonged  in  tufts  an  inch  or  more  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Leaves  8  or  10  to  a  fascicle,  equalling  or 
overtopping  the  flower,  1 — 1  line  broad  at  the  flowering 
time,  with  a  broad  keel,  a  distinct  white  central  band  and 
recurved  edges,  in  spring  i4 — 2  feet  long,  J  inch  broad. 
Top  of  the  flower  often  6—8  inches  above  the  summit  of 
the  corm.  Basal  spathe  present.  Proper  spathe  usually 
of  two  valves,  prolonged  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Limb 
1 J — 2  inches  deep,  with  blunt  divisions  |—  §  inch  broad, 
lilac  passing  to  deep  purple  at  the  throat,  which  is 
bearded  inside,  the  divisions  never  striped.  Anthers 
£  inch  long,  pale  yellow  ,  rather  exceeding  the  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  an  inch  or  more  long,  bright  reddish 
orange,  fragrant,  pendulous,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
the  divisions  of  the  limb,  widening  gradually  from  the 
filiform  base  to  the  su^entire  tip. 

This  is  the  well-known  cultivated  Saffron  Crocus, 
and  its  origin  is  still  a  disputed  point.  For  my  own 
part,  after  comparing  it  carefully  with  the  C.  Orsinii 
of  Farlatore  (Flora  Italica,  voL  iii. ,  p.  23S),  from 
the  hills  of  Southern  Italy,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
regarding  them  as  the  same  species.  A  plant  gathered 
by  Professor  Haussknecht  in  Kurdistan,  which  has  been 
distributed  by  Boissier,  under  the  name  ol  C.  Hauss- 
knechtii,  is  either  a  form  of  C.  sativus  or  very  closely 
allied  to  it.  The  variety  Cashmerianus,  figured  by 
Royle  (Illust.  tab.  91,  fig.  I),  which  by  some  mistake, 
probably  in  copying  out  his  notes,  is  cited  by  Dr.  Klatt 
under  C.  vernus,  does  not  seem  botanically  different 
from  typical  C.  sativus.     Herbert  (Journ.  Hort.  Soc.t 
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vol.  ii.,  p.  268)  has  a  Crocus  intrornissus,  from  calcare- 
ous hills  near  Damascus,  of  which  he  knew  only  the  bulb, 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  C.  sativus.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  once  abundantly  grown  at  Saffron 
Walden,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  hardy  even  in 
the  South  of  England,  which,  if  it  be,  as  I  suppose, 
really  a  native  of  low  hills  in  the  South  of  Italy,  is 
only  what  might  be  expected.  It  flowers  in  October 
and  November,  and  the  leaves  are  always  well  deve- 
loped by  the  time  the  flower  is  ready. 

24.  C.  Cartwrightianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1844,  fig. 
3,  t.  6,  1845,  fig.  37,  t.  6—7  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  ii., 
p.  264. — Corm  ovoid,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
under  an  inch  thick,  the  outer  coats  composed  of  pale 
brown  matted  fibres,  parallel  downwards,  finely  reticu- 
lated upwards,  produced  past  the  neck,  as  in  sativus. 
Leaves  6—9,  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower, 
very  narrow,  with  a  reflexed  edge  and  distinct  white  keel. 
Basal  spathe  present.  Top  of  the  flower  3—4  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Proper  spathe  either  one  or 
two-valved.  Limb  not  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  the 
divisions  rather  acute,  under  half  an  inch  broad,  pale 
lilac  in  the  upper  part,  passing  into  deeper  lilac,  and 
usually  distinctly  striped  downwards,  the  throat  inside 
white  and  pilose  ;  anther  k  inch  long,  exceeding  the  white 
smooth  filament  ;  stigmas  §—  J  inch  long,  entire,  bright 
scarlet-orange,  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  flower,  or  some- 
times a  little  beyond  it,  fragrant. 

This  is  a  well-known  plant,  which  by  most  botanists 
has  been  united  with  C.  sativus.  It  is  said  to  be 
frequent  on  the  low  hills  round  Athens,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  200  to  500  feet  above  sea  level,  flowering 


plant  g— £  inch  broad,  rather  unequal  and  subacute  ;  in 
cultivated  specimens  rather  broader  and  blunter,  paler 
lilac,  indistinctly  feather-veined,  concolorous,  and  rather 
bearded  at  the  throat  inside.  Anthers  lemon-yellow,  ex- 
ceeding the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  rather  over- 
topping the  anthers,  the  slender,  clavate,  fragrant,  erect 
orange-red  centre  divisions  about  k  inch  long. 

A  native  of  the  Crimea,  on  dry  hills  at  an  elevation 
of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  Closely  allied  to  C.  sativus, 
but  much  less  robust,  smaller  in  the  corm,  and  with 
stigmas  that  do  not  reach  more  than  about  half  way  to 
the  top  of  the  limb  of  the  perianth.  To  the  following 
species  it  comes  extremely  near.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country  now,  but  Gay  had  it 
in  Paris  in  1S35,  and  Herbert  mentions  having  received 
it,  but  not  having  been  able  to  flower  it.  The  figure 
in  the  Register  was  taken  from  a  dried  specimen. 
There  is  a  fine  unpublished  figure  in  Gay's  collection, 
from  the  living  plant.  With  him  at  Paris  it  flowered 
in  the  middle  of  October. 

26.  C.  Thomasii,  Tenore,  Mem.  Croc,  p.  12,  t.  4, 
excl.  syn.  ;  Reich.  Fl.  £xcurs.,  p.  86  ;  Pari.  Fl.  Ital.  iii., 
p.  237;  C,  Tho7nasinTius,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1844,  tab. 
3,  fig.  6  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266.  —  Corm 
globose,  \ — £  inch  thick,  the  outer  coats  made  up  of  fine 
reticulated  fibres,  like  those  of  vernus.  Leaves  6 — 10, 
developed  at  the  flowering  time,  very  narrow,  with  a 
broad  unusually  ciliated  keel,  distinct  white  central  band, 
and  much  reflexed  edges.  Top  of  the  flower  3 — 4  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe  present.  Proper 
spathe  often  2-valved,  the  second  valve  sometimes  obso- 
lete.    Limb^i— 1$  inch  deep,  lilac-purple,  not  striped,  the 


thus  describes  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  : — 
"  This  very  odoriferous  species  flowers  from  the  com- 
mencement of  November  to  the  middle  of  December, 
covering  in  great  quantity  the  stony  heights  of  the 
coast  and  islands  of  Dalmatia,  not  those  of  the  interior. 
The  inhabitants  employ  it  to  dye  their  wool,  and  it  is 
used  in  medicine  instead  of  C.  sativus,  which  is  un- 
known in  this  country."  It  is  the  plant  distributed  in 
Reichenbach's  dried  plants  of  Germany,  No.  304, 
under  the  name  of  C.  longiflorus.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  has  never  been  introduced  into  England  in  a 
living  state.  By  Herbert  it  was  at  first,  from  dried 
specimens,  confounded  with  C.  versicolor,  which  the 
flower  a  good  deal  resembles,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
note  its  characters  as  a  species.  To.  C.  Visianicus, 
the  Roumelian  C.  hybernus  of  Fridvaldsky  in 
Grisebach's  Flora  of  Roumelia  and  Transylvania, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  374,  seems,  judging  from  dried  specimens, 
so  near  that  I  do  not  venture  to  separate  it.  Dr.  Her- 
bert has  identified  C.  hybernus  with  a  plant  called  C. 
campestris  in  the  herbarium  of  Pallas,  not  localised,  and 
described  it  under  the  latter  name  at  p.  265  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Journal of 'the  Horticultural  Society. 

28.  C.  hadriaticus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  Misc., 
p.  77  ;  Bot.  Reg.  1847,  tab.  16,  figs.  7—9  ;  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262.  —  Corm  | middle-sized,  with 
fine  fibres  reticulated  upwards.  Leaves  half-a-dozen  or 
more,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  very  narrow, 
glabrous,  obscurely  channelled.  Top  of  the  flower 
3—4  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe 
present';  valves  of  the  proper  spathe  two,  reaching  up]to 
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from  September  to  November.  Herbert's  speci- 
mens, cne  of  which  is  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew, 
and  three  drawn  in  the  Botanical  Register,  were  sent 
to  him  by  Consul  Cartwright  from  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  and  he  had  a  variety  (called 
creticus),  with  a  yellowish  tinge  in  the  flower,  from 
Crete.  It  is  the  plant  distributed  as  C.  sativus  in  the 
Greek  herbaria,  both  of  Von  Heldreich  and  Orphan- 
ides  ;  Herbert  had  it  in  cultivation,  and  writes,  "They 
flower  freely  with  me,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant,  have  the  great  merit  of  expanding  easily  and 
not  closing  again  willingly,  standing  open  in  cloudy 
weather  and  even  at  night.  I  have  seen  them  in 
flower  in  the  garden  at  Spofforth  as  late  as  January 
and  as  early  as  the  end  of  September,  and  they  ripen 
some  seed  with  me,  especially  those  that  have  been 
potted  and  flowered  in  a  room.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
two  plants  exactly  similar,  one  only  had  a  pure  white 
fkwer ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  white,  more  or  less 
starred  inside  with  purple  lines,  but  the  ground  is  often 
of  a  pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  pretty  rich  purple.  The 
throat,  however,  is  never  yellow." 

25.  C.  Pallasii,  M.  Bieb,  Fl.  Taur.,  Cauc.  iii.,  p.  35; 
Led.  FL  Ross,  vol.  iv.,  p.  109;  Klatt,  Linnasa,  vol. 
xxxiv.,  675;  C.  Pallasianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1844, 
t.  3,  fig.  2  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  267. — Corm  medium-sized, 
usually  about  %  inch  thick,  the  outer  coats  pale 
brown,  with  fine  fibres  parallel  and  matted  below,  finely 
reticulated  upwards,  and  a  little  produced  past  the  neck. 
Leaves  6 — 10,  very  narrow,  usually  developed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flowers,  with  revolute  edges,  not  distinctly 
white-keeled.  Top  of  the  flower  3 — 5  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  corm.  Basal  spathe  present.  Proper  spathe  2- 
valved.     Limb  15—18  lines  deep,  the  divisions  in  the  wild 


throat  concolorous,  faintly  bearded,  the  bluntish  divisions 
half  an  inch  broad.  Anthers  yellow,  twice  as  long  as  the 
pale  yellow  pubescent  filaments.  Stigmas  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  anthers,  slender,  erect,  i  inch  long,  fragrant, 
bright  reddish  orange. 

A  native  of  mountain  woods  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Calabria,  where  it  flowers  in  October.  Extremely  near 
to  C.  Pallasii,  with  which  it  has  been  united  by  Reichen- 
bach,  Klatt,  and  many  other  authors.  The  principal 
difference  seems  to  be  that  here  the  fibres  of  the  outer 
corm-coats  are  more  reticulated,  the  leaves  have  a 
more  distinct  white  central  band,  and  the  veining  of 
the  limb  in  C.  Pallasii  is  more  marked.  Herbert  had  it  ! 
in  cultivation,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  now  lost  and  will  not 
prove  hardy  in  England. 

27.  C.  Visianicus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  Misc.,  p.  8  ;  | 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  263  ;  C.  Pallasianus,  J 
Visiani,  Fl.  Dalm,,  p.  120  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Germ.,  t.  796-7,  I 
non  M.  B.  ;  C.  versicolor  var,  dalmaticus,  Herbert,  Bot.  ! 
Mag.  sub.  t.  3871.  —  Corm  globose,  about  \  inch  J 
thick,  the  fine  fibres  of  the  outer  coats  parallel  down- 
wards, finely  reticulated  upwards.  Leases  developed  at 
the  flowering  time,  6 — 10  to  a  tuft,  very  narrow,  with  a  1 
distinct  white  central  band  and  much  reflexed  edges,  j 
Top  of  the  flower  4 — 6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  I 
Basal  spathe  present  ;  proper  spathe  2-valved.  Limb  , 
1 — 1 J  inch  deep,  pale  unstriped  lilac,  with  a  yellow  ] 
throat ;  the  sub-acute  divisions  in  the  wild  plant  under  , 
£  inch  broad.  Anthers  yellow,  exceeding  the  glabrous  | 
yellowish  filaments.  Stigmas  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  ' 
anthers,  slender,  \  inch  deep,  fragrant,  reddish  orange. 

A  native  of  Dalmatia,  differing  mainly  from  the  last 
by  the  yellow  throat  of  its  perianth  limb.  Baron  von 
Welden,  in  an  unpublished  note  in  Gay's  herbarium,  ! 


the  base  of  the  limb.  Limb  of  the  perianth  ij— 2  inches 
deep,  pure  white,  with  a  deep  golden  throat,  sometimes 
suffused  near  the  base  on  the  outside  with  dull  reddish 
purple,  the  subacute  divisions  about  \  inch  broad. 
Anthers  |  inch  deep,  yellow,  exceeding  the  white  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  slightly  overtopping  the  anthers, 
\  inch  long,  slender,  fragrant,  bright  red-orange. 

A  native  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  south  of 
Albania,  flowering  from  October  to  December.  This 
seems  to  be  known  only  by  the  full  descriptions  and 
figures  of  Herbert.  I  have  looked  through  the  London 
herbaria  without  been  able  to  meet  with  a  dried  speci- 
men, and  have  never  seen  it  in  cultivation.  "With  its 
pure  white  limb  and  dark-coloured  throat,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  plant.  These  four  last  are  very  near  to  one 
another,  and  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  geogra- 
phical varieties  of  a  single  species.  Taken  together 
they  may  be  readily  recognised  by  their  numerous  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  fragrant  orange-red  entire  stigma?, 
which,  contrary  to  these  of  the  two  other  Saffron 
Crocuses,  sativus  and  Cartwrightianus,  do  not  reach 
more  than  about  half-way  up  the  perianth-limb.  As 
there  are  several  more  species,  I  must  defer  till  another 
week  the  remainder  of  this  Holostigma  group. 
J.  G.  Baker.    ___ 

VARIEGATED    TREES. 

Under  this  head  we  may,  for  convenience  sake, 
place  not  only  trees  with  variegated  foliage,  properly 
so  called,  but  also  trees  with  coloured  leaves,  or  which 
are  invested  with  white  down.  Variegated  plants 
differ  in  the  colour  and  mode  of  variegation — yellow, 
silver,  and  various  shades  of  pink  being  the  most  usual 
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colours  ;  while,  as  to  form,  we  have  bands,  spots, 
blotches,  and  the  like,  very  variously  arranged,  or  the 
whole  leaf  may  be  self-coloured.  Of  course  the  planter 
will  arrange  and  group  his  plants  according  to  the  con- 
trast or  other  effect  he  wishes  to  produce.  We  would 
only  give  a  hint  to  planters  not  to  be  impatient,  and 
discard  a  tree  because  it  does  not  at  once  show  itself  in 
its  true  colours.  Often  the  variegation  does  not  fully 
show  itself  till  the  tree  has  got  well  established  in 
its  new  home.  We  take  the  following  names  as  we 
found  them  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Waterer, 
Osborne,  Paul,  Young,  and  others. 

Golden  Variegated  Trees. 

Alnus  glutiuosa  var.  aitrea  is  a  distinct  and  bright- 
looking  gold  self-coloured  form,  well  worth  cultivation. 

Carpinus  Betulus  elegantissimus  variegalus. — Gold, 
with  leaves  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  over  fully  one- 
half  of  the  surface,  the  remaining  portion  being  also 
often  marbled. 

Carpinus  Betulus  quercijolius  variegalus. — A  deeply 
and  sharply  cut  variety,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which 
are  marbled  with  a  pale  yellow  variegation. 

Cerasus  myrtifolia  variegata  pendula.  —  A  form  with 
greenish  yellow  leaves,  much  like  those  of  a  Willow. 

Cerasus  Padus  variegata,  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Bird  Cherry  ;  but  this  appears  doubtful.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  irregularly  crenated,  and  with  a  band  of 
yellowish  variegation  on  each  side  of  the  green  disc. 
In  the  young  state  these  bands  are  often  of  a  beautiful 
pink  hue.  Were  it  not  for  its  somewhat  coarse  look, 
this  would  be  one  of  the  prettiest  variegated  plants  in 
cultivation.     (Hort.  Lee.) 

The  Golden  Elder  and  the  Golden  Catalpa  are  both 
plants  which,  from  their  brilliant  colour  and  hardiness, 
are  worth  planting  anywhere.  The  latter  may  in  some 
situations  get  cut  by  frost,  but  it  will  spring  up  again 
all  the  more  freely. 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureo-vaf -iegatum  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  Privet,  with  golden  marginal  variegation. 

Quercus  Concordia. — A  form  with  bold  leaves,  and 
large  rounded  lobes,  of  a  golden  self-colour.  One  of 
the  most  effective  and  beautiful  of  all  variegated  plants. 
Jt  was  introduced  a  few  years  since  from  Belgium. 

JRobinia  inermis  aureo-variegata. — A  golden  self- 
coloured  variety  of  great  beauty. 

Salisburia  adiantifolia  (Gingko  biloba). — Of  this  a 
yellow  variegation  exists,  the  lines  of  variegation 
radiating  in  the  direction  of  the  nerves,  and  being  of  a 
very  bright  colour. 

Salix  caprea  tricolor  is  an  old  friend,  but  still  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class ;  grown  as  a  standard  it  is  very 
serviceable. 

Ulmus  campeslris  Rosseelsii. — One  of  the  varieties 
of  U.  campestris,  with  leaves  of  moderate  size,  coarsely 
toothed  or  laciniate,  and  of  a  beautiful  self  golden  colour. 
One  of  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  of  all  variegated 
trees  where  it  succeeds  well.    Introduced  from  Belgium 

Silver  Variegated  Trees. 

Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  comment.  It  took  the  public  taste  on  its  first 
introduction,  and  deservedly  so.  It  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  particoloured  trees,  and  in  association  with 
dark  coloured  trees  as  the  Purple  Beech,  some  of  the 
Conifers,  &c,  is  productive  of  superb  effects.  Among 
other  coloured  or  variegated  Maples,  there  are  the 
variegated  and  purple  varieties  of  the  Sycamore.  The 
A.  Leopoldi  lately  sent  out  is  no  improvement  upon 
older  varieties. 

Amygdalus  ort'enlalis  is  a  shrub  with  ovate  leaves, 
covered  with  dense  white  pubescence  ;  when  worked 
as  a  standard  it  forms  a  striking  object. 

Cerasus  Makaleb  variegata. — A  form  with  downy 
glaucous  shoots,  glaucous  ovate  leaves  with  a  green 
disc,  and  an  incurved  white  margin,  the  minute  serra- 
tions of  which  are  gland-tipped  and  brownish.  A  very 
bright  and  effective  variety. 

Cercis  Siliquastrum  variegata. — The  leaves  of  this 
are  so  much  variegated  ihat  they  may  be  described  as 
having  a  silvery  white  ground  densely  speckled  with 
minute  green  dots,  when  seen  in  bright  sunshine  a 
most  effective  variety  of  the  common  Judas  tree. 

Fraxinus  Ornus  maculata  variegata. — A  form  with 
slegant  silver  marbled  variegation,  occupying  the 
whule  surface  of  the  leaves.     A  very  striking  form. 

Alespilus  argentea  variegata. — An  irregularly  marbled 
silver  variegated  variety,  whose  leaves  have  a  faint 
pink  tinge. 

Quercus  afghanistaniana.  —  A  slender  shooted 
glabrous-leaved  variety,  whose  leaves  resemble  those 
of  our  Q.  sessiliflora.     Buds  broadly  ovate. 

Quercus  Cerris  elegantissima,~K  furm  with  downy, 
oblung,  sharply  and  deeply  cut  leaves.  The  leaf- 
lobes  are  acute,  and,  like  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  silvery. 
Quercus  ctegantissima. — A  form  of  the  common  O 
poiunculata,  with  silvery  blotches  pervading  the  distal 
or  apical  half  of  the  leaf. 

Quercus  Hartiuisiana  {?  Harhvegiand).  —  Shoots 
downy,  leaves  short-petioled,  oblong,  lobed,  lobes 
oblong,  smooth  above  downy  beneath. 

Quercus  macrocarpa.  —  A  form  with  large,  bold, 
glabrous  foliage.  The  leaves  are  shortly  stalked, 
oboval,  sinuously  lobed  with  rounded  obtuse  lobes. 

Quercus  pectinata. — A  form  with  very  shortly  stalked 
oblong  acuminate  glabrous  leaves,  deeply  pinnatisect, 
with  lanceolate  lobes,  whose  margins  are  erose.  Buds 
subglobose. 


Quercus  Phellos. — Young  shoots  slender,  downy. 
The  leaves  bright  shining  green  above,  paler  beneath  ; 
when  young  downy,  oblong  lanceolate,  remotely 
toothed,  teeth  mucronate.     Buds  ovoid. 

Robinia  inermis  variegata. — In  this  form  the  leaflets 
are  elegantly  silver-marbled,  with  a  few  larger  green 
patches  towards  the  centre  ;  the  petioles  or  rachides, 
moreover,  are  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  which,  to  our 
thinking,  conveys  too  great  an  impression  of  debility. 

Ulmus  campestris  punctata  variegata. — A  particu- 
larly beautiful  mottled  variety,  with  broad  linear 
blotches  of  silvery  white  following  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  and  intermixed  with  deep  green.  It  is  a  rough- 
leaved,  coarsely  toothed  form,  with  slender  slightly 
hairy  shoots. 

Ulmus  montana  albo^marginata. — Under  this  name 
in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery  we  met  with  a  var.  of  U. 
montana,  with  stout  red  downy  shoots,  very  large 
obovate  leaves,  rough  above,  downy  beneath,  and 
deeply  silver-variegated,  more  particularly  towards  the 
apex  and  margins  ;  the  petioles  are  of  reddish  colour. 

Ulmus  ?nontana  variegata  petrdula. — A  large  and 
rough-leaved  Elm  of  the  montana  series,  with  the  disc 
of  the  leaf  partially  glaucous  green,  the  margin  sulphur- 
yellow.  In  the  young  state  the  whole  leaf  is  of  the 
latter  colour,  forming  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  pink 
shoots.  This  is  almost  as  fine  as  the  variegated 
Negundo,  and  might  be  used  with  great  effect  in  parks 
or  shrubberies  where  variety  in  colour  is  required. 

Ulmus  viminalis  variegata  pendula. — A  variety  with 
slender,  smooth  shoots,  rough  leaves  of  moderate  size, 
variegated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 


f)onte  Correspttkttt 

Succulents  for  Window  Gardens. — A  question 
frequently  asked  amongst  householders  is,  What  shall 
we  grow  for  variety  in  our  windows  ?  We  have  grown 
Musk,  Myrtles,  "Mother  of  Thousands,"  "Creeping 
Jennys,"  "Wandering  Jews,"  Pelargoniums,  and 
Fuchsias  ever  since  we  have  had  a  window,  as  have  our 
fathers  and  mothers  "  from  generation  to  generation  of 
those  that  love  them,"  until  the  people  who  reside  in 
the  highways  and  byways  of  our  towns  begin  to  think 
there  are  no  other  plants  that  will  grow  in  such 
positions.  But  there  are  many  other  plants  that  will 
not  only  grow  more  easily  than  those  I  have  mentioned, 
but  will  last  longer,  and  be  a  source  of  interest  all  the 
season  through.  For  instance,  there  are  Cactuses, 
not  only  the  old  flat-leaved  species  generally 
grown,  but  globular  ones,  as  all  the  species  of 
Echinopsis  (Hedgehogs),  which  will  grow  in  the 
same  pot  for  eight  or  10  years  :  Sempervivums  (House 
leeks)  and  Mammillarias  will  also  do  very  well.  The 
Aloe  tribe,  especially  Haworthias  and  Gasterias,  do 
perfectly  well  if  only  kept  from  frost.  Not  only  is 
there  beauty  in  the  foliage  of  these,  but  such  variety 
can  be  grown  in  a  small  space  that  a  small  collection 
of  them  must  have  the  effect  of  instructing  and  enlight- 
ening the  happy  possessor.  Let  a  man  or  woman  once 
begin  to  get  a  knowledge  of  different  species  of  any  set 
of  plants  or  animals,  and  he  or  she  is  on  the  road  to 
becoming  an  intelligent  inquiier  after  truth.  With  the 
ordinary  class  of  plants  grown  this  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  the  result,  because  the  mind  is  not  exercised  in 
noticing  the  difference  between  a  white  or  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  or  a  white  or  red  Fuchsia.  The  thing  is 
so  evident  that  it  wants  no  examination,  but  with 
several  species  of  one  genus,  of  say  Echinopsis 
Crassula,  or  Haworthia,  it  is  different ;  once  let 
a  person  get  five  or  six  of  one  genus,  and  be  able 
to  point  out  the  difference  to  his  friends,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  creation  of  a  desire  for  others,  especially  if 
one  tells  another  he  has  some  different  ones  that  are 
also  interesting.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  would 
certainly  recommend  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  use  their  influence  in  trying  to  introduce  some  of  the 
succulent  family  for  window  gardens  in  towns.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  townspeople  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  procuring  of  suitable  soil,  so  that  with 
plants  that  require  so  seldom  potting  this  difficulty  will 
be  lessened.  I  have  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
that  has  been  grown  in  the  same  pot  for  12  years,  on 
the  window-sill,  and  which  flowers  freely,  and  is  perfectly 
healthy ;  also  a  plant  of  Echinopsis  oxygonus,  and 
Aloe  humilis,  for  the  same  time.  Another  point  in 
their  favour  is  that,  should  the  pot  get  broken,  and 
another  not  be  at  hand,  they  are  perfectly  content  to 
wait  a  month  or  so,  without  being  injured.  I  have 
three  Echinocactuses  lying  in  my  window  now  that 
have  been  out  of  pots  for  three  months,  and  which  are 
perfectly  healthy.  All  the  species  of  Aloes,  Gasterias, 
and  Echinopsis  will  do  perfectly  well,  as  also  will 
many  Opuntias,  Crassulas,  Mammillarias,  Rocheas, 
Sempervivums,  and  Agaves.  J.  Croucher,  Gr.t  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith. 

Honeydew. — The  long-enduring  controversy  on 
this  subject  has  fallen  into  the  old  groove,  where  it 
seems  likely  to  remain.  "  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree?"  That  the  aphis  secretes  honey 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (for  the  nourishment  of  its 
young,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Morren), 
and  that  this  is  frequently  dropped  from  the  under-side 
of  the  leaves,  where  these  insects  may  be  found  secreted, 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  below,  and  upper 
surfaces  near,  even  to  the  flagstones  on  the  pathways, 


many  persons  have  observed  besides  Mr.  Thompson 
and  (may  I  add  ?)  myself.  In  Kirby  and  Spence's  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology,  I  find  the  following  note,  most 
likely  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spence  (from  his  having 
resided  abroad) — a  gentleman  of  leisure,  experience,  and 
special  intelligence,  so  that  his  testimony  must  have 
great  weight : — 

"  It  is  contended  by  some  observers  that  besides  the 
honeydew  caused  by  aphides  there  is  another  arising 
solely  from  a  morbid  exudation  of  the  saccharine  juices 
of  trees.  This  is  certainly  possible,  but  I  may  observe 
that  in  the  course  of  more  than  30  years  which  I  have 
attended  to  this  subject  (seven  of  them  spent  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  greater  heat  might  be  supposed  likely  to 
cause  morbid  vegetable  action),  I  have  never  met  with  any 
honeydew  which  did  not  seem  to  me  very  clearly  referable 
to  aphides  as  its  origin,  though  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  all  swept  away  by  the  attacks  of  their 
natural  enemies  and  other  causes,  while  their  saccharine 
excretion  remains  on  the  leaves  for  weeks  in  a  dry  time, 
and  alter  being  moistened  by  a  slight  dew  may  have  every 
appearance  of  being  a  recent  morbid  exudation,  and  may 
even,  after  very  copious  dews,  fall  on  the  ground,  a  casual 
observer  may  often  be  plausibly  led  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. '     (Note  4,  p.  1T9  ;  ed.  i860.) 

After  this  it  will  surely  be  admitted  that,  at  least 
sometimes,  the  aphis  is  the  cause  of  one  kind  of  honey- 
dew ;  whether  or  not  there  is  another  kind  produced  by 
exudation  from  the  leaves  is  the  question  now. 
Linnceus  himself  mentions  the  Hop  as  affording  an 
instance  of  this  ;  but  the  Hop  is  very  much  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  aphides,  and  this  should  be  further 
looked  into.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  contended  for  the 
exudation  theory,  which  now  has  the  countenance  of 
the  distinguished  traveller  and  botanist,  Dr.  Hooker. 
Mr.  Doubleday  has  given  us,  on  the  same  side,  an 
interesting  extract  from  the  memoir  of  the  Abbe  Boissier 
de  Sauvages,  which  he  thinks  he  can  confirm.  So 
few  examples  of  a  true  exudation  have  yet  been 
adduced,  that  we  may  fairly  ask  for  further  proof. 
That  sugar  is  elaborated  in  some  trees  is  well  known, 
and  it  could  not  be  thought  surprising  if,  in  some  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  it  should  be  exuded  from  the 
leaves.  One  might  expect,  however,  to  find  it  on  the 
under-side  of  the  leaf,  where  the  stomata  are  most 
numerous.  I  can  find  no  stomata  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  Lime  tree  leaf  which  yields  honeydew  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  but  numerous  ones  below — 
so  that  a  fluid  could  not  be  forced  through  the  upper 
surface  without  rupturingjthe  cuticle  [Not  necessarily. 
Eds.]  ;  «nd  of  this,  as  yet,  no  instance  has  been 
adduced.   S.  S.t  Sevenoaks. 

Fungous  Growth  in  a  Coal  Pit. — The  enclosed 
specimen  was  drawn  out  from  between  the  seams  of 
coal  in  my  neighbourhood,  about  50  yards  below  the 
surface.  The  curiosity  of  an  intelligent  collier  was 
excited  by  seeing  the  end  of  it  projecting.  On  apply- 
ing a  gentle  traction,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  twice 
the  accompanying  length  of  what  at  once  appeared  to 
him  a  peculiar  vegetable  growth.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of 
any  information  you  may  be  able  to  give  as  to  its 
nature.  R.  B.  Benson.  [The  specimen  in  question 
consisted  of  a  long  slender  thread  or  root-like  sub- 
stance, with  a  brownish  rind  and  a  central  core. 
Under  the  microscope  the  rind  was  seen  to  consist  of 
closely  packed,  slender,  thin-walled  tubular  cells, 
while  the  core  was  made  up  of  similar  thread-like  cells, 
but  longer  and  more  closely  packed.  The  structure 
was  evidently  that  of  a  fungus,  hence  we  submitted 
the  specimen  to  our  respected  correspondent,  "M.J.  B.," 
who,  in  reply,  says  that  he  cannot  tell  to  what  fungus 
it  belongs.  Eds.} 

Forsythias. — The  two  varieties  of  Forsythia,  viz. 
F.  suspensa  and  F.  viridissima,  are,  from  what  I  have' 
seen  of  them  during  the  past  two  or  three  winters,  fully 
capable  of  holding  their  own  as  shrubbery  border 
plants.  They  are  very  showy,  peculiarly  so,  when 
in  bloom,  and  they  flower  at  a  time  intermediate 
between  the  flowering  periods  of  other  shrubs,  which 
makes  them  the  more  acceptable.  They  grow,  besides, 
very  freely,  and  may  by  the  aid  of  a  stake  at  the  period 
of  their  first  season  or  two's  growth,  be  so  drawn 
together  as  to  form  eventually  a  neat  bushy  shrub,  not- 
withstanding their  habitual  loose,  straggling  habit  of 
growth.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  said  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  the  blooms  are  produced  in  the  early 
spring  upon  the  somewhat  long  young  leafless  shoots 
of  each  season's  growth.    William  Earley. 

Cowan's  System  of  Heating. — I  observe  in  your 
last  issue  you  speak  of  Cowan's  compensation 
system  of  heating  boilers,  based  upon  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying the  fuel  to  bum  lime  before  the  fire  reaches  the 
boiler.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  supposed  rationale  of 
the  process,  which  appears  to  me  extremely  curious,  as 
it  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  received  chemical 
doctrine — viz.,  that  in  the  process  of  burning  limestone, 
far  from  any  additional  heat  being  obtained,  a  vast  ab- 
sorption and  dissipation  of  heat  takes  place  during  the 
conversion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  solid  to  the 
gaseous  form.  D.  C.  /.  [Our  correspondent  is  quite 
correct  as  to  his  theory  ;  the  question  to  be  solved 
practically  is  whether  the  proceeds  from  the  lime  will 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  mentioned.  See  pp.  781, 
997.  Eds.] 

The  Grapes  at  Manchester  and  at  Oakhill. — 
In  your  issue  of  September  37,  at  p.  1302,  there  is  a 
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foot-note,  stating  that  the  hammer  type  on  the  Oak- 
hill  Grapes  was  "probably  a  characteristic  of  the 
particular  variety  grown,  since  all  the  Hamburghs  are 
not  so."  As  this  remark  of  the  editors  was  first  in 
point  of  time,  I  shall  answer  that  first,  and  state  that 
Mr.  Dowdiag,  who  planted  the  Oakhill  Vines,  told 
me  that  the  eyes  were  procured  from  the  celebrated 
Hampton  Court  Vine  ;  but  it  is  so  many  years  since  I 
have  seen  the  old  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  that  1 
cannot  recollect  the  niceties  of  the  fruit,  but  I  believe 
few  will  doubt  its  being  the  true  Black  Hamburgh,  as 
its  age  would  be  in  its  favour,  having  been  planted 
before  so  many  new  varieties  were  in  being.  I  think 
your  correspondent,  "  W.  D.,"  must  labour  under  a 
mistake  about  the  Oakhill  Grapes  ;  but  let  me  first 
thank  him  for  the  quotation  from  Loudon's  Gardeners' 
Magazine  for  August,  1836,  by  which  I  find  that  I  was 
2  oz.  wrong  in  writing  from  memory  of  the  weight  of 
the  bunch  of  Grapes — 84  lb.  instead  of  S  lb.  6  oz. 
My  version  of  the  dates  may  also  differ,  but  of  their 
accuracy  "  W.  D."  has  himself  given  clear  proof  ;  and 
as  I  had  distinctly  stated  that  I  had  never  exhibited  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  on  my  own  account,  I  had  no  rivalry 
to  fear,  and  certainly  no  desire  to  speak  in  praise  of 
Dowding,  or  against  his  successor,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  who 
is  now,  and  always  has  been,  a  kind  friend  ;  but  to  the 
point — according  to  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  the 
bunch  of  Grapes  was  exhibited  on  July  9,  1S36.  Now, 
between  Christmas,  1S35,  and  July  9,  1S36,  the  Vine 
in  question  bore  two  crops  of  Grapes,  for  the  house 
was  forced  early,  the  crop  sold,  and  the  Vine  border 
made  anew  and  planted,  one  Vine  only  of  the  old 
stock  being  left,  and  that  was  carefully  taken  up  and 
replanted  ;  and  on  the  top  of  this  Vine  was  borne  the 
bunch  of  S  lb.  6  oz.  Any  Vine  grower  will  now  see 
what  time  the  first  crop  would  take  to  grow  ;  but  let 
us  assume  it  to  be  ripe  some  time  in  April,  1S36.  Now, 
I  planted  with  my  own  hands  this  Vine,  as  I  recollect 
perfectly  the  pattern  and  slope  of  the  border,  and 
the  spreading  of  the  roots  and  laying  in  part  of 
the  stem  with  extraordinary  care.  In  this  planting,  at 
all  events,  "  W.  D."  could  have  had  no  hand,  for  he 
certainly  was  not  even  a  looker-on  ;  and  if  the  dates 
given  are  reliable  about  the  exhibition,  I  must  have 
planted  this  Vine  about  April,  1S36,  and  if  so  I  had 
not  left  in  the  autumn  of  1S35.  I  suspect  that  there  is 
an  error  in  the  date  of  1S36  for  1835.  I  am  always 
glad  to  be  set  right,  for  ' '  when  silent  time  has  passed 
o'er  30  years,"  it  is  not  easy  to  quote  accurately  from 
memory ;  and  as  Mr.  Dowding  as  well  as  Mr.  J. 
Davis  were  constant  exhibitors  at  Chiswick,  and  as 
there  were  usually  three  exhibitions  a  year,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  either  "  \V.  D."  or  "A.  F."  to  confuse 
dates.  I  certainly  planted  the  Vine,  and  as  certainly 
saw  the  Grapes  exhibited  at  Chiswick.  I  have  to 
apologise  for  this  long  explanation.  I  am  sorry  "  W. 
D."  did  not  say  whether  the  Grapes  were  of  the  true 
hammered  type  or  not,  for  that  was  the  chief  point. 
Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  once  had  a 
splendid  Melon  in  his  garden  at  Syon  ;  and  the 
Duke  said  to  his  guests,  "I  grew  this  in  my  garden 
here."  The  gardener  also  told  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  what  a  splendid  Melon  he  had  grown. 
The  foreman  of  the  kitchen  garden  bragged  to  the 
gossips,  of  the  Melon  he  had  grown  ;  and  the  young 
man  who  really  had  reared  the  plant,  and  finally 
ripened  the  fruit,  showed  his  companions  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  Melon  growing  !  A.  Forsyth. 

Garden  Netting  :  Short  Measure. — Many  a 
one  has  been  taken  in  like  your  correspondent  "  E.  S." 
in  buying  netting.  Most  gardeners  are  acquainted 
with  the  trick,  and  make  their  own  bargain.  The 
remedy  is  easy  :  order  so  many  square  yards  of  netting 
at  a  certain  price  ;  when  you  get  it,  peg  it  out  square 
on  the  lawn,  or  anywhere  :  measure  it  with  a  tape,  and 
pay  for  the  number  of  square  yards  only.  I  did  this 
once,  with  a  person  who  sent  out  circulars  about  his 
netting,  and  from  whom  I  ordered  a  quantity,  but  he 
has  never  asked  me  to  buy  since.  Another  hawker  of 
nets,  who  hails  from  somewhere  near  the  Land's 
End,  and  comes  round  the  country  once  every  year, 
called  on  me,  and  I  bargained  with  him  for  so  many 
hundred  square  yards.  He  measured  it  deftly 
out  in  the  usual  longitudinal  fashion,  and  when  he 
had  finished  I  proceeded  to  measure  it  my  way. 
He  protested,  but  I  persisted,  and  having  ascertained 
the  quantity,  which  was,  of  course,  much  less  than  he 
made  it  out  to  be,  I  paid  him,  and  we  parted.  Next 
time  he  called  he  did  not  object  to  my  way  of  measur- 
ing, but  the  price  of  netting  had  gone  up  !  jf.  S.  W. 

*'  Dip  in  the  Flow." — I  have  found  that,  under 
proper  arrangements,  a  dip  in  the  flow  is  not  injurious  to 
the  proper  heating  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  proper 
way  to  arrange  the  heating  apparatus  when  the  pipes 
have  to  dip  down  under  footways,  &c.,  is  to  have  an 
open-top  tank  (with  a  close  fitting  movable  cover)  as 
high  above  the  boiler  as  possible.  The  flow  pipe,  inches 
from  the  boiler,  should  go  direct  into  this  cistern ;  from 
this  cistern  3-inch  pipes  should  be  taken  out  at  the 
sides  about  9 -inches  from  the  top,  and  led  down  into 
the  4-inch  pipes  that  are  to  be  heated.  I  have  sue, 
each  leading  to  a  distinct  house,  or  purpose.  All  the 
return  pipes  should  be  collected  into  an  underground 
cistern  (close-top  of  course),  and  from  it  two  return 
pipes  should  be  taken  one  for  each  boiler  (never 
depend  on  one  boiler,  except  those  called  duplex 
boilers,  but  which  are  really  two  boilers) ;  a  good  valve 


should  be  placed  in  each  of  these  pipes,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident  to  one  boiler  the  other  may  be  worked  as 
usual.  Each  of  these  pipes  on  the  boiler  side  of  valve 
may  be  branched  into  two,  so  that  the  coolest  water 
shall  go  into  the  boiler  on  both  sides.  The  only  care 
needed  is  to  have  air  holes  at  places  in  the  pipes 
where  air  is  likely  to  get  shut  in  when  the  boilers  and 
pipes  are  filled  with  water.  I  do  not  write  under  the 
idea  that  I  have  found  out  anything  new,  but  merely 
to  state  that  I  have  found  the  plan  answer  exceedingly 
well,  and  it  would  have  answered  still  better  if  I  had 
been  able  to  raise  my  open  -  topped  cistern  higher 
above  the  boiler.  If  placed  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
chimney  it  would  be  best.  It  is  the  best  plan  for 
warming  high  buildings.  Take  the  hottest  water  to 
the  highest  point,  and  let  it  cool  as  it  goes  down.  The 
cistern  should  be  well  and  thickly  felted,  with  a  cover 
of  wood  to  keep  the  felt  in  its  place  and  also  as 
a  second  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  pipes  leading 
to  the  cistern  should  be  covered  with  felt,  and  also  the 
pipes  leading  down  to  the  pipes  to  be  made  hot  or  warm. 
The  usual  way  of  arranging  is,  or  used  to  be,  to  place 
the  house  requiring  the  most  heat  nearest  the  boiler, 
and  to  give  the  pipes  a  slight  incline  upwards  from  the 
boiler  to  the  furthest  point  to  be  heated.  The  moment 
the  pipes  give  off  heat  the  water  of  course  cools,  and 
each  house  in  succession  cools  it  still  further,  and 
before  it  gets  to  the  last  there  is  often  hardly  sufficient 
power  or  lightness  to  overcome  the  cold  water  striving 
to  get  down,  and  thus  it  is  we  so  often  hear  of  the  heat 
going  up  the  return  pipes.  This  is  merely  the  result 
of  there  being  no  circulation,  as  it  is  called.  The  heat 
of  chimneys  should  be  utilised  for  heating  water  for 
watering  the  plants  with  water  with  the  chill  off.  Robert 
Warner,  Broomfield, 

Halbard's  Patent  Stench-trap  and  Street  Gully. 
— The  advantages  claimed  by  the  inventors  for  this 


Fig.  286.— halbakd's  stench-trap. 

invention  are  that  it  forms  three  distinct  traps,  two  of 
which  are  not  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  will 
keep  good  for  six  months  without  rain.  The  first  divi- 
sion (fig.  286)  is  a  slide,  which  can  be  taken  out  at  plea- 
sure in  order  that  the  trap  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  hopper,  attached  to  the  grate,  reduces  the  evapora- 
tion in  summer  to  a  minimum,  and  prevents  the  con- 
tents freezing  in  winter.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast- 
iron,  and  can  be  fixed  at  a  very  small  expense,  as  it 
requires  no  brickwork.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
streets  of  many  large  towns  and  cities,  and  is  an  effec- 
tive trap  for  houses  and  yards,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
any  gas  or  smell  to  escape  from  the  drain  through  the 
hopper  and  grate. 

Spiders'  Threads. — I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
operation  performed  by  a  black  spider,  apparently  not 
much  smaller  than  a  common  house  fly.  The  process 
is  a  most  interesting  one  to  watch  ;  the  spider,  point- 
ing its  abdomen  to  leeward,  ejects  a  long  thread  into 
the  air,  then  a  spring,  and  it  is  off  upon  its  voyage, 
disappearing  as  if  by  magic.  H.  K. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Brisbane  Botanic  Garden  [continued  from 
p.  1276). — Rambling  about,  it  was  found  that  the 
flowering  plants,  and  those  important  for  their  econo- 
mic uses  in  the  gardens,  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  interest  by  their  numbers  and  import- 
ance. To  enumerate  all  the  little  sparkling  gems  of 
flowers  seen  would  be  impossible.  The  Jacaranda 
mimosifolia  was  covered  with  its  panicles  of  beautiful 
blue  flowers,  prettily  contrasted  by  its  elegant  pinnated 
foliage,  when  I  visited  the  gardens  in  November  last, 


but  had  now  retained  only  its  delicate  foliage  ;  it  is, 
however,  deciduous  in  winter. 

Both  the  Coffee  and  Tea  trees  thrive  most  luxu- 
riantly, and  the  climate  of  Queensland  is  evidently 
very  suitable  for  their  successful  cultivation,  and  no 
doubt,  when  labour  is  more  abundant,  they  will  form, 
with  sugar,  important  exports  from  the  colony.  A  plan- 
tation of  Coffee  plants  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  the 
foliage  being  bright  and  dark  green,  the  flowers  of  the 
purest  white  colour,  growing  in  tufts  along  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  and  emitting  a  delightful  and  powerful 
fragrance.  These  are  succeeded  by  crimson  berries  ; 
and  within  the  pulp  is  the  double  seed,  which,  after 
undergoing  a  cleaning  process,  becomes  coffee. 

The  Raphiolepis  indica,  from  China,  with  panicles 
of  pink-tinted  flowers,  and  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum, 
from  Brazil,  were  very  attractive  ;  the  latter  was  a 
climbing  plant,  displaying  elegant  foliage  of  a  rich 
brown  colour,  fringed  at  the  edges  with  crimson  and 
further  adorned  by  bright  golden-yellow  flowers  in 
umbels.  Tecoma  grandiflora  was  covered  by  large 
clusters  of  gorgeous  flowers— a  magnificent  sight  to 
behold.  I  at  one  time  regarded  this  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  Tecoma  radicans,  or  scarlet  Trumpet-flower, 
having,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seen  both 
varieties  of  flowers  growing  from  the  branches  of  the 
same  plant  ;  but  I  now  ascertained  that  it  is  not 
an  unusual  event  for  both  species  to  become 
naturally  grafted  by  the  roots,  and  such  an  inos- 
culation would  account  for  my  having  observed  the 
blossoms  of  the  two  distinct  species  developed  from 
one  stem,  while  it  shows  the  power  that  growing 
vegetable  tissues  have  of  naturally  grafting  and  inoscu- 
lating by  the  roots.  An  additional  attraction  was  dis- 
played by  the  beautiful  Ipomcea  Horsfallise,  with  its 
handsome  foliage  and  clusters  of  rich  crimson  blossoms. 
It  was  mentioned  to  me  that  a  plan  successfully 
adopted  to  reproduce  this  elegant  plant,  was  to  graft  it 
upon  some  other  species  of  Ipomcea.  The  Tamarix 
dioica,  a  native  of  India,  with  its  delicate  and  feathery 
foliage,  and  clusters  of  small  but  pretty  pink  flowers, 
was  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  and,  with 
other  ornamental  plants,  embellished  and  diversified 
the  landscape,  producing  an  excellent  effect,  one  plant 
harmonising  with  another — some  remarkable  by  rich- 
ness of  foliage,  others  by  the  beauty  of  the  colours  of 
their  flowers — consequently  the  garden  is  almost  always 
revelling  in  a  perpetual  luxuriance.  The  wood  of  the  Ta- 
marix dioica  is  said  to  be  handsome  and  close-grained. 
A  noble  group  of  clumps  of  Bamboos,  towering  to  a 
great  elevation,  surrounded  a  pond,  affording  a  delight, 
ful  shade,  under  which  a  collection  of  various  Palms, 
Yuccas,  Pandanus,  choice  Tree  Ferns,  and  other 
interesting  trees  and  shrubs,  are  developed  in  great 
luxuriance.  Among  the  Tree  Ferns  Alsophila,  Cya- 
thea,  and  Dicksonia  displayed  their  massive  gracefully- 
bending  green  fronds.  It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
with  reference  to  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  others  of  this 
genus,  that  the  interior  of  the  stem  resembles  a  mass  of 
roots,  which  may  account  for  this  Tree  Fern  throwing 
out  adventitious  buds.  Mr.  R.  D.  Fitzgerald  men- 
tioned to  me  that  when  some  of  these  Ferns  had  been 
cut  down,  divided  into  sections,  and  piled  crossway, 
one  upon  the  other,  they  soon  became  united  together 
by  the  roots  thrown  out ;  also,  when  Dicksonia  is  cut 
off  at  any  part  of  the  stem,  it  throws  out  roots  and 
soon  becomes  an  independent  plant,  whereas  Cyathea 
and  others,  having  a  woody  stem,  will  require  to  be 
transplanted. 

My  friend,  the  late  Professor  W.  H.  Harvey,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  from  Tasmania, 
in  March,  1S55,  says: — "Kern  trees  are  so  abundant 
that  they  use  the  split  logs  (if  so  you  can  call  a  Fern 
trunk)  for  making  corduroy  roads  through  the  forest, 
and  very  pleasant  roads  they  are  to  walk  on,  as  the 
log  feels  both  soft  and  spongy  to  the  foot.  Many  of 
the  prostrate  sections  had  formed  new  sidebuds,  and 
were  throwing  out  fronds  in  such  profusion  that  I  think 
Dicksonia  antarctica  must  be  a  very  hardy  species,  as 
difficult  to  kill  as  a  Willow." 

Besides  the  tropical  fruit  trees  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, I  also  observed  the  Vi  Apple  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  (Spondias  dulcis),  bearing  a  fruit  of  excellent 
flavour  ;  the  Jujube  (Ziziphus  Jujuba),  and  the  Brel, 
the  Wood  Apple  of  Ceylon,  or  Bengal  Quince  {JEg\e 
Marmelos)  ;  these,  and  several  others  of  the  tropical 
fruit  trees  now  naturalised  in  the  gardens,  would,  in  my 
opinion  (and  in  which  Mr.  Walter  Hill  coincides), 
grow  more  luxuriantly,  and  bear  fruit  in  greater  propor- 
tion, if  planted  in  the  more  tropical  northern  districts 
of  Queensland,  and  I  have  since  been  informed  that  a 
reserve  has  been  proclaimed  at  Rockingham  Bay,  suit- 
able for  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  intertropical 
vegetation  and  products. 

A  very  attractive  and  much-admired  row  of  trees 
growing  in  these  gardens,  and  forming  a  walk  much 
frequented  by  the  public,  are  the  noble  Bunya  Bunya 
trees  (Araucaria  Bidwillii),  consisting  of  40  trees, 
planted  a  chain  (or  66  feet)  apart  one  from  the  other, 
each  tree  forming  a  perfect  cone  of  luxuriant  foliage,  a 
compact  mass  of  verdure  effectually  concealing  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  and  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  top,  the 
branches  clothed  with  foliage  weeping  down  to  the 
ground.  The  spreading  branches  are  densely  covered 
withdark  green  lance-shaped  leaves  terminatinginasharp 
point.  The  tree  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bidwill,  and  was 
first  described  in  1843.  It  attains  in  extreme  instances 
the  height  of  130  feet ;  but  the  loftiest  tree  I  have  seen 
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has  not  exceeded  70  to  80  feet.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  district  between  the  Brisbane 
and  Burnett  rivers.  In  the  27th  parallel  it  grows 
densely  over  a  portion  of  country,  in  extent  about 
30  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bunya  Bunya  country  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment issued  orders  that,  as  they  form  an  important 
food  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  large  tribes  of 
the  aborigines,  the  trees  should  not  be  cut  down  or  in 
any  way  injured.  The  cones  are  large,  and  measure 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  from  5  to  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  grow  erect  on  the  loftiest  branches. 
They  are  filled  with  edible  seeds,  which,  when 
roasted,  are  compared  to  Chestnuts  in  flavour.  The 
tree  bears  the  cones  in  great  profusion  every  three 
years.  Each  tribe  of  the  aborigines  has  its  own  group 
of  trees,  and  of  these  each  family  has  a  certain  number 
alloted,  which  are  said  to  pass  from  generation  to 
generation.  Any  attempt  of  one  tribe  to  interfere  with 
the  trees  of  another  invariably  leads  to  a  fight.  The 
Bunya  Bunya  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  hereditary 
property  known  to  be  possessed  by  any  of  the  aborigines. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  firm  and  close- 
grained,  but  similar  to  all  the  Araucarias,  not  durable 
for  out-of-door  work.  George  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
[The  cone  of  this  fine  tree  was  figured  in  our  columns, 
p.  361.  Eds.] 


The  Florists'  Column. 

New  Clematises. — The  group  of  new  Clematises 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  21,  by  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  the 
Sunningdale  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  though  not  in  all 
probability  showing  the  first  results  obtained  by 
crossing  certain  varieties,  may  yet  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  result  obtained  from  such  sources. 
That  they  give  us  varieties  that  may  be  taken  as  new 
types  is  no  doubt  true ;  and,  apart  from  their  dis- 
tinctive value  as  novelties,  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise, 
either  as  pollen  or  seed  parents,  considerable  influence 
on  the  new  varieties  of  the  future.  Mr.  Noble  has 
used  such  double  varieties  as  Fortune!  and  John  Gould 
Veitch,  crossed  with  lanuginosa  nivea,  Jackmanni, 
and  others  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  following  up  the  work 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  providing  intermediate 
flowering  forms  of  the  Clematis — forms  that  shall 
blossom  between  the  charming  spring-flowering 
varieties  of  C.  patens,  and  the  bold,  free-blooming 
summer-flowering  varieties,  of  which  C.  Jackmanni  is 
such  a  conspicuous  type. 

The  largest  and  most  distinctive  in  character  of  the 
double  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Noble,  though  perhaps 
actually  the  least  effective  from  the  floral  point  of 
view,  was  one  named  Premier.  The  seed  parent  in 
this  case  was  C.  Jackmanni,  fertilised  by  pollen  from  a 
seedling  of  the  Miss  Bateman  type.  The  habit 
much  resembles  that  of  the  spring-flowering  race,  yet  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  summer  blooming  variety,  produc- 
ing its  flowers  on  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth,  in 
this  respect  imitating  its  seed  parent,  C.  Jackmanni. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pinkish  green  colour,  feathered 
with  rosy  lilac,  of  great  size  and  fulness,  but  grotesque 
rather  than  symmetrical.  Undine  has  delicate  mauve 
double  flowers,  tinged  with  pale  red,  is  very  novel  in 
character,  and  is  one  of  those  flowers  of  a  very  distinc- 
tive yet  peculiar  character  which  excites  the  admiration 
of  some  and  the  dislike  of  others.  This  came  from 
John  Gould  Veitch,  fertilised  by  Standishii,  and  has 
been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Floral 
Committee.  Elaine  has  clear  soft  mauve  flowers, 
tinged  with  a  hue  approaching  pale  magenta  on  the 
edges,  and  came  from  the  same  parentage  as  the  pre- 
ceding. This  also  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Juanita  is  another  double  variety,  of  a  very  delicate 
silken  mauve  hue.  This  was  a  seedling  from  lanuginosa 
nivea  crossed  with  Lord  Londesborough.  One  seedling 
double,  not  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  and  having  clear 
mauve  flowers  with  a  flame  of  creamy  white  along  each 
petal,  appears  disposed  to  flower  in  tiers,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  Primula  japonica.  This  came  from 
the  same  cross  as  the  preceding  one,  and  has  foliage 
much  resembling  that  of  lanuginosa  nivea.  Another  seed- 
ling double  was  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  for  it  had 
broad  white  petals,  in  form  like  those  of  Jackmanni, 
with  an  irregular  rosette-shaped  centre.  The  habit  of 
this  variety  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  it  came  from 
Fortunei  crossed  with  Jackmanni,  and  was  very  distinct 
in  character,  though  perhaps  of  no  great  value  from  the 
florist's  point  of  view.  Another  double  form  had  pale 
violet  flowers,  dashed  with  lively  claret,  large  and  full, 
and  distinct  in  character,  but,  not  being  in  good  condi- 
tion, was  not  shown  in  public  with  the  rest.  The 
seed-parent  was  Jackmanni,  crossed  with  one  of  the 
spring-flowering  forms.  Mr.  Noble  has  many  other 
double  forms,  some  of  which  have  not  yet  shown  their 
true  character,  while  others  have  not  yet  flowered.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  double  varieties 
invariably  throw  single  flowers  only  the  first  time  of 
blooming — the  double  ones  only  when  the  plants  have 
gained  increased  strength. 

Of  the  single  flowers,  Charles  Noble  stands  pre- 
eminent for  its  richly  shaded  deep  violet  flowers,  giving 
a  hue  of  colour  much  wanted.  The  flowers  have  a 
waved  appearance,  an  assumed  defect  which  may  not 
prove  of  a  permanent  character  ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  persons  really  like  flowers  of  this 


character.  Instead  of  becoming  pale  with  age,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  flowers  of  this  variety  assume  a 
deeper  tint.  This  came  from  Standishi  crossed  with 
Jackmanni.  This  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate. Mrs.  Cholmondeley  has  very  fine  etght-petalled 
flowers,  of  a  delicate  mauve  hue,  the  parentage 
Fortunei  crossed  with  Jackmanni.  This  received  a 
First-class  Certificate,  for  its  fine  hue  of  colour  and 
bold  handsome  flowers.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  the  seedling  forms  is  May  Queen,  the 
ground  colour  white,  delicately  feathered  on  the  edges 
of  the  petals  with  pink,  of  exquisite  form  and  fine 
substance.  This  has  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and 
came  from  a  seedling  of  the  patens  section,  crossed 
with  Jackmanni.  This  also  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  President  has 
bright  pale  purplish  violet  flowers,  blotched  with  claret, 
and  dark  chocolate  stamens,  the  flowers  of  fine  form. 
This  came  from  Jackmanni  fertilised  by  a  lavender- 
coloured  seedling  of  the  patens  race.  Zanoni  has 
violet-purple  flowers,  with  a  tinted  red  feather  to  the 
petals,  and  a  white  flame  along  the  centre  ;  this  is  very 
distinct  and  good,  and  came  from  Fortunei  crossed  with 
Jackmanni,  the  flowers  having  quite  the  build  of  the 
latter.  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  fine  pure  white  variety,  and 
came  from  lanuginosa  nivea  crossed  with  Lord  Lon- 
desborough. This  has  very  fine  stout  broad  petals,  of 
great  substance.  Middlemarch  has  pale  bright  violet 
flowers,  with  a  pale  red  flame,  and  suffused  with  the 
same.  This  resulted  from  Jackmanni  crossed  by  an 
early  blooming  lavender-coloured  seedling.  Lady 
Alice  has  clear  pale  mauve-blue  flowers,  with  a  deeper 
tint  on  the  edges  of  the  petals.  This  came  from  John 
Gould  Veitch  crossed  with  Standishii,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  bold.  Lord  Lytton  has  blue-violet 
flowers  blotched  with  bright  claret,  and  appears  to  be 
a  very  promising  variety.  This  came  from  a  seedling 
fertilised  with  Jackmanni.  Maud  has  silken,  pinkish 
lilac  flowers,  delicate  in  hue,  and  fine  in  form.  This 
came  from  one  of  the  patens  race,  crossed  with  Jack- 
manni. Madame  Albani  has  immense  flowers  of  a 
pale  clear  lavender  hue,  the  flowers  large,  and  the 
petals  broad,  but  somewhat  loose  in  shape.  This 
resulted  from  Standishii  crossed  with  Jackmanni. 
Mdlle.  Toriani  has  a  pale  greyish  white  ground 
flushed  with  delicate  mauve-pink  ;  this  is  a  charming 
variety,  and  came  from  a  seedling  of  the  patens  race, 
fertilised  by  Jackmanni.  Margaret  Dunbar  has  pale 
greyish  blue  flowers,  which  when  at  their  best  are  very 
beautiful ;  this  came  from  John  Gould  Veitch,  ferti- 
lised by  Standishii.  An  unnamed  seedling  has  clear 
soft  azure-blue  flowers,  the  hue  of  colour  very  distinct 
and  beautiful,  the  petals  broad  and  well  formed.  This 
is  very  promising. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  giant  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Clematis  in  recent 
years,  not  only  in  producing  varieties  characterised  by 
higher  development  of  any  one  race,  but  also  in  produc- 
ing new  types  that  in  reality  are  hybrids.  The  honoured 
names  of  Jackman,  Cripps,  Noble,  Standish,  Anderson- 
Henry,  and  others,  are  associated  with  improvements 
that  are  at  once  the  honour  and  glory  of  horticulture  ; 
and  seeing  how  readily  and  gladly  the  new  forms  of 
the  hardy  Clematis  have  been  seized  on  by  the  multi- 
tude, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of 
time  they  will  be  as  common  on  the  walls  of  villa 
residences  and  cottage  homes  as  the  Woodbine,  Jessa- 
mine, Virginian  Creeper,  and  Rose.  R.  D. 


Cottagers'  Hives. — If,  as  I  read  in  some  of  the 
articles  of  late,  in  the  letters  from  James  F.  Robinson. 
*'  Bee-Keeper,"  and  another,  there  be  really  a  desire  to 
fall  back  on  the  "old  straw  hive,"  or  cottage  hive, 
plan  of  keeping  bees,  I  beg  to  reccommend  a  cheap 
suspension  frame,  totally  distinct  from  the  bar  and 
frame  plan,  but  sufficiently  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  bees  taken  from  the  various  stocks  in  the 
autumn,  or  useful  in  securing  the  bees  and  comb,  as 
mentioned  by  "J.  M.  C."  on  September  20.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  certainly  very  singular,  if  I  understand 
the  fact  to  be  that  "the  pendent  mass,  about  a  foot 
across,  encrusted  with  bees,"  is  but  a  single  sheet  of 
comb;  but,  it  is  added,  "what  they  are  working  at 
cannot  be  seen,"  which  would  incline  one  to  believe 
that  the  combs  were,  as  usual,  formed  in  parallel  short 
sheets  of  comb ;  and  as  * '  the  mass  increases  daily  in  size 
and  begins  to  weigh  down  the  branch  it  adheres  to  " 
the  bees  must  be  breeding,  and  yet  the  branch  must 
be  a  slight  one  to  be  bent  by  only  5  lb.  or  6  lb. 
weight.  I  think  it  would  be  of  some  interest  if 
these  facts  could  be  more  fully  mentioned.  [See /to/.] 
But  I  will  briefly  add  an  old  plan  I  have  used  to 
secure  the  old  combs  from  the  cottage  hives,  and 
the  collected  bees  added,  to  stand  out  the  winter 
in  some  old  butter  and  other  tubs.  Five  pieces  of 
wood  are  cut  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  tub  ;  these  are 
2  inches  wide,  and  cut  to  fit  the  inner  circle  of  the  tub 
to  be  used  ;  each  piece  to  have  some  holes  pierced  to 
pass  the  galvanised  wire  through,  which  would  form  the 
cradle  to  carry  the  five  pieces  of  comb  within  the  tub, 
and  form  the  nucleus  for  the  future  breeding  comb,  and 
for  winter  stores  of  honey— the  food  being  proportioned 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stocks  formed.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  combs  are  placed  in  these  cradles 


in  their  original  position,  as  found  pendulous  on  the 
branch,  and  not  reversed,  the  top  cells  of  the  combs 
down,  as  would  be  the  case  by  inverting  the  hives 
which  received  the  combs,  and  turning  over  the  whole 
on  a  floor  board,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  S.  Bevan 
Fox.  It  will  require  only  a  few  lines  of  pencil  to 
explain  this  simple  wire  cage  or  cradle  in  a  tub  ;  the 
whole  may  be  protected  for  the  winter  by  being 
wrapped  in  haybands,  with  an  old  cottage  hive  to  cap 
the  top,  or  a  skep  bonnet,  as  mentioned  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  although  the 
latter  will  form  a  better  shelter  for  mice  and  vermin 
than  the  hive  cover.    IV.  II.  Munn. 

I  was  much  obliged  by  the  advice  you  gave 

me  in  your  paper  of  September  20  as  to  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  our  bees  in  the  Apple  tree.  But, 
before  that  date,  the  swarm  had  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  appearance  of  their  work,  and  it  was 
curious  enough  to  decide  us  upon  leaving  it  alone. 
Perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence  for 
bees  to  make  so  much  comb  or  to  live  so  long  in  the 
open  air,  you  may  not  think  a  slight  description  of  their 
present  state  unworthy  your  attention,  so  I  venture  to 
send  it.  The  bees  soon  retired  from  the  outside  of  their 
structure,  leaving  visible  five  large  cakes  of  comb 
more  than  a  foot  across,  and  apparently  filled  with, 
honey.  They  hang  side  by  side  like  plates  in  a  rack, 
and  have  no  protection  whatever,  as  the  tree  they  are 
on  is  all  but  leafless.  The  bees  are  in  a  cluster  as  big 
as  a  Cocoa-nut  under  a  small  bit  of  comb  on  one  side 
the  large  cakes.  They  appear  quite  inactive  at  present. 
There  was  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  on  Friday  night ;  it 
blew  every  Apple  and  every  leaf  off  the  tree,  but  the 
comb  and  the  bees  keep  their  place.   J.  M.  C. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STA  TE  OF  THE  WE  A  THER  A  T  BLACKHEA  TH,  LONDOX, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  1873. 
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-Very  fine  till  evening,  then  cloudy,  and  rain  fell. 
—Overcast   throughout,    and  very  dull.       Rain  in  early 

morning. 
-Overcast.    Strong  wind.    A  shower  fell  about  7.15  p.m. 
—Rain    (ell    almost  continuously    throughout    the   diy 

Overcast. 
-Overcast.     Frequent  rain. 
-Hoar-frost   in   early  morning.     Very   fine.     Somewhat 

cloudy  at  times.     Cloudless  and  very  line  at  night. 
-Cloudless  but  densely  foggy   in  morning.     Cloudy  but 

line  after  mid-day.     A  little  rain  fell  in  afternoon 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Amateurs'    Exchange    List. 

[The  object  of  this  department  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  plants,  &c,  between  amateurs.  It  must  be 
expressly  understood  that  this  column  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  amateurs'  use,  and  that  no  commercial  or 
pecuniary  transactions  can  find  place  under  this  head- 
ing. The  Editors  reserve  to  themselves,  absolutely, 
the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  inserted,  and  to 
frame  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 
The  Editors  undertake  no  responsibility  whatever 
in  the  matter  beyond  the  publication  of  what  they 
deem  fitting.  Asa  rule,  plants  readily  procurable  al  the 
nurseries  will  be  excluded.  Space  cannot  be  afforded 
for  many  offers  at  one  time.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  Gasterias  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  Mr."  Peacock  will 
be  pleased  to  exchange  duplicates  of  any  of  these  for 
any  others  not  here  named  : — 


Gastcria  angustifolia 

Gastcria  lungifolia 

Bayfieidu 

,,             I.TtCplllH  l.tU 

,,         Bowicann 

,,         latifolia 

,,         bicolor 

,,        lingua 

lf        brcviluli.i 

iuncul.it. 1 

,,        brachyphylla 

,,         nigricans 

,,        candicans 

nnegftta 

,,        cannata 

,,        obliqua 

„       conspurcata 

,,        obtusifolia 

,,        Crouchcri 

,,       pulchra 

,,        Peacock  ii 

,,        decipiens 

„        disticha 

,,         pt:m!h.inien-.jL,  (hyb 

ensifolia 

,,         sc.ihcrul.i 

„        excav.ua 

M         spiralis 

formosa 

,,        subnigricans 

granata 

,,        sulcata 

,,        gracilis 

,,        und.ita 

glabra 

,,        verrucosa 

rl        intermedia 

,,        verrucosa  major 

he  vis 
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(garfcm  (Derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-Wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  smaller 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  as  well  as  the  Calceolarias, 
should  now  have  a  shift  into  pots  a  size  larger,  and  if 
the  two  former  are  wanted  later  on,  say  in  April  and 
May,  they  may  be  put  into  pots  two  sizes  larger.  The 
compost,  in  whatever  proportion,  should  be  of  a  light 
fibry  nature,  with  a  liberal  share  of  coarse  river  sand. 
Care  must  be  taken  with  the  Primulas  not  to  pot 
them  too  deep  nor  too  high,  not  so  high  as  is  too 
often  done,  imperilling  the  twisting  off  at  the  neck. 
The  Calceolaria  does  best  in  a  good  mellow  loam,  with 
a  sixth  of  river  sand  and  a  fourth  of  perfectly  rotten 
cow  dung.  Young  Cyclamens  should  also  have 
similar  attention  as  to  potting  on,  if  necessary.  The 
large  ones  will  be  showing  freely  for  bloom.  If  wanted 
earlier,  a  few  might  be  put  into  a  moist,  warm  house, 
but  avoid  putting  them  over  too  hot  pipes,  as  a  dry 
heat  is  inimical  to  their  well-being.  They  will  stand 
almost  any  degree  of  heat  after  this  season,  provided 
ample  moisture  be  given.  Examine  all  thebatches  of  the 
Amaryllis  family.  Thosepotted  carefully  last  year  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  stand  as  they  are  (or  another 
season.  They  will  throw  finer  flowers  if  not  disturbed. 
Five  to  seven  bulbs  make  a  grand  clump  of  flowers, 
while  single  ones  and  threes  come  in  very  useful.  The 
vittala  breeds  are  very  pretty,  mixed  together.  This  is 
a  family  of  plants  rapidly  becoming  great  favourites,  on 
account  of  their  highly  decorative  and  lasting  qualities. 
A  good  non-calcareous  loam  and  river  sand  suits  thera 
to  perfection.  //.  Knight. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &>c. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — We  may 
this  season  be  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  a 
Michaelmas  summer,  although  it  has  been  of  some- 
what short  duration,  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  (October) 
having  been  remarkably  fine,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  remained  but 
little  impaired  until  the  eighth  day — a  day  of  consider- 
able rainfall,  with  cold  wind  from  the  north-west,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  night  of  severe  frost  for  the  season  ;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  dawned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  glory  of  the  parterre  had  departed, 
and  that  the  race  of  its  summer-blooming  beauties  had 
run  out.  The  sooner,  therefore,  they  are  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  beds  and  borders  the  better,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  their  successors.  Should  it  be  intended 
to  furnish  the  flower-beds  in  any  way  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  sundry  considerations  must,  of 
course,  determine  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done,  or  if  it 
is  to  be  done  at  all.  In  cases  where  the  flower  garden 
is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  mansion  or  residence, 
or  so  placed  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  windows,  &c, 
of  the  same,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  this 
winter  decoration  is  not  required,  and  if  so,  as  soon  as 
the  decaying  plants  are  cleared  off,  the  grass  borders, 
&c,  should  be  closely  mowed  and  swept,  and  the 
margins  of  the  beds  and  borders  neatly  trimmed,  the 
soil  of  the  bed  should  then  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched, 
and  remain  so  during  the  winter.  But  where  (as  is 
mostly  the  case)  the  flower  garden  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion,  and  distinctly  seen  from  it,  the  flower- 
beds ought  hardly  to  be  allowed  to  remain  empty 
during  the  many  long  months  which  come  between  the 
present  time  and  the  end  of  next  May.  So  if  it  be 
resolved  to  plant  or  furnish  the  beds,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  doing  so,  and  this  may  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  in  various  ways,  either  by  using  for  the 
purpose  dwarf  and  (if  possible)  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
of  various  sorts,  or  spring-flowering  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  annual  flowers,  such  as  was  recom- 
mended in  a  former  Calendar,  or  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  suit- 
able varieties.  But  possibly  the  most  satisfactory  method, 
or  one  at  least  likely  to  produce  a  very  pleasant  result, 
would  be  to  use  for  the  purpose  a  judicious  combi- 
nation of  all — and  this  without  adhering  so  closely  to 
the  grouping  system  as  is  generally  practised  in 
summer  bedding.  If  beds  are  planted  with  bulbs 
alone,  such  beds  are  necessarily  destitute  of  verdure 
during  a  great  part  of  the  season,  whereas  if  the  bulbs 
are  judiciously  interspersed  with  dwarf  herbaceous 
plants  and  dwarf  shrubs,  Sec,  an  immediate  effect  is 
produced  by  the  latter,  which  will  be  increased 
by  the  gradual  development  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  the  bulbs.  Shrubs  adapted  to  this 
purpose  may  consist  of  various  varieties  of  Coni- 
ferous plants  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  the  various 
sorts  of  Juniperus,  Deodars,  Cedars,  Yews,  &c.  ;  also 
Variegated  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Euonymus  of  sorts, 
Skimmia  japonica,  Green  and  Variegated  Ivies,  &c. 
Wherever  alterations  are  contemplated  which  will  ne- 
nessarily  involve  the  transplantation  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  re-laying  of  turf,  and  the  planting  of  Box 
or  other  edgings,  the  sooner  such  work  is  set  about  the 
better,  as  the  present  time  is  unquestionably  the  best 
during  the  year  to  accomplish  the  same,  as  it  allows 


the  turf,  &c,  to  become  established,  and  trees  and 
shrubs  to  make  fresh  roots,  before  the  soil  is  quite 
cooled  down,  and  before  very  severe  weather  is  likely 
to  set  in.  While  such  work  as  this  is  being  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  usual  routine  opera- 
tions should  not  be  neglected  ;  and  although  mowing 
may  not  now  be  required,  unless  the  weather  continues 
very  mild,  still  the  sweeping  up  of  fallen  leaves,  worm- 
casts,  &C,  must  have  daily  attention,  and  walks  and 
lawns  should  be  frequently  rolled.  Cuttings  of  Calceo- 
larias may  still  be  inserted,  if  this  is  not  already  done, 
and  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  rooted  cuttings  of 
bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — I  lately  referred  to 
the  necessary  preparation  of  the  ground  in  connection 
with  the  transplanting  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ; 
and  I  would  at  this  juncture,  in  connection  more 
particularly  with  the  present  tints  of  the  ripening 
foliage,  advise  all  to  go  through  their  plantations,  and 
judge  under  such  favourable  circumstances  which  are 
the  most  worthy  objects  for  encouragement,  by  having 
less  meritorious  subjects  lopped  away,  or  removed 
bodily  from  their  too  close  vicinity.  By  so  doing  the 
planter  is  enabled  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
in  reference  to  the  variety  and  form  which  trees  and 
shrubs  permanently  assume.  I  take  little  heed  of  the 
only  other  subject  that  is  likely  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  mind  in  connection  with  planting — that  is,  what 
kinds  of  trees  pay  best,  —  from  the  fact  that  local 
considerations  must  always  influence,  the  settlement  of 
the  question.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Market  Harborough,  for  instance, 
where  firewood,  Pea  stakes,  &c,  are  very  difficult 
to  procure,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  young 
saplings  (or  underwood,  so-called)  are  used  im- 
mediately they  assume  any  consistency  for  the 
peculiar  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  reels,  iSic. 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in  Kent  and  the  borders  of  the 
immediate  neighbouring  counties,  the  Hop-poles  play 
a  like  prominent  part  in  influencing  the  price  of  wood, 
and  the  culture  of  particular  sorts.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  how  necessary  it  is,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  to  study  local  influences.  There  is  one  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  all  future  planting  for 
profit,  which  is,  that  the  Lime  tree  is  not  only  a  quick 
grower — a  most  lovely  tint  of  green  in  spring  and  with 
fragrant  blossoms,  yielding  nectar  which  produces 
honey  abundantly — a  plant  which  loses  its  leaves 
somewhat  early,  and  so  affords  to  undergrown  Ever- 
green Shrubs  a  better  chance  of  growing  than  ordinary 
— but  also  fetches  as  much  money  as  almost  any  timber 
tree  grown,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  whilst  cheap 
pianofortes  are  in  demand,  and  the  manufacture 
of  children's  toys  is  sc  briskly  carried  on.  Speaking 
in  broad  terms,  and  influenced  commercially  as  above, 
I  must  lean  to  the  grouping  system  of  planting.  This 
indeed  has  generally  a  far  more  beautiful  contour 
when  well  and  faithfully  carried  out  than  when  resort 
is  had  in  planting  large  woods  often  across  large  tracts 
of  land  with  a  mixed  lot,  having  no  regard  to  site 
or  situation.  Even  though  it  is  known  so  well,  how 
greatly  these  considerations  influence  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  the  quality  or  grain  of  their  timber.  I 
hope  to  refer  to  desirable  kinds  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  in  due  season.    William  Earley. 


promise  well  for  another  season.  Continue  the  gather- 
ing in  of  Apples  and  Tears  on  fine  days,  as  they  become 
fit,  and  store  them  carefully  away.  As  Pears  are  very 
susceptible  of  rough  usage,  they  should  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care.  After  the  fruit  has  been  laid  in 
the  fruit  room  a  short  time,  it  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  to  remove  any  bruised  or  decaying  fruit.  Keep 
tlie  fruit-room  cool  and  dry.  Quinces,  Medlars,  Wal- 
nuts, and  other  Nuts,  may  now  be  gathered.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Commence  the 
pruning  of  Currants,  but  defer  the  pruning  of  Goose- 
berries until  spring,  as  bullfinches  often  do  great 
injury  to  the  buds  during  the  winter.  It  will  be 
well  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  them,  as  they  do  a 
great  amount  of  damage  in  a  very  short  time. 
Plant  Raspberry  suckers,  and  prune  away  the 
old  canes,  if  not  already  done.  Dress  and  mulch 
Strawberry  plantations.  Active  preparations  should 
be  commenced  at  once  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds.  The  preparations  required  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  situation.  All  soils 
having  a  heavy  or  retentive  subsoil  will  be  benefited  by 
draining.  Old  fruit  tree  borders  should,  before  being 
replanted,  be  trenched,  and  all  the  worst  soil  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  good  turfy  loam.  Strong 
clayey  soils  will  not  in  general  require  much  manure, 
but  sandy  and  light  soils  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
good  dressings  of  rotten  manure.  Persons  intending  to 
plant  should  at  once  goto  the  nurseries  and  select  what 
trees  they  want :  those  who  go  first  have  the  choice  of 
the  best  plants.   M.  Saul,  Stourton,   Yorkshire. 

FORESTRY. 
Deciduous  trees  requiring  to  be  taken  away  should 
now  command  attention  ;  those  in  a  backgoing  con- 
dition, and  others  in  a  crowded  state,  are  more  easily 
observed  while  the  foliage  is  still  on,  and  should  be 
marked  at  once.  Variety  of  foliage  is  an  important 
feature  in  park  embellishment,  and  should  have  full 
consideration  in  making  selections  for  thinning  ;  whilst 
of  those  in  the  forest,  where  timber  is  alone  the  object, 
the  sorts  of  trees  that  are  giving  evidence  of  being  suited 
to  soil  and  situation  by  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance will  be  those  to  leave  and  afford  more  space  to. 
Where  lopping  of  large  branches  is  a  necessity,  the 
operation  may  be  safely  done,  in  deciduous  trees,  with 
the  falling  of  the  leaf.   J.  Webster. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — Young  Vines  that  were  planted  out  this 
season,  and  which  have  filled  their  allotted  spaces  and 
are  still  growing,  should  have  extra  fire-heat  with  free 
ventilation,  and  all  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  continued  in  this  way  till  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  Keep  Grapes  that  are  ripe  cool  and 
dry,  but  avoid  extreme  cold  temperatures  by  applying 
slight  fires  on  cold  nights,  but  where  both  fruit  and 
wood  are  thoroughly  ripe  the  preserving  of  Grapes  is 
easily  accomplished.  Prune  and  otherwise  get  ready 
those  that  are  intended  to  be  started  early  next  month, 
as  previously  recommended  ;  dress  the  wounds  with 
Thomson's  styptic  to  prevent  bleeding ;  remove  all 
loose  bark,  and  if  they  have  been  infested  with  spider 
or  any  such-like  pests  let  them  be  scrubbed  with  a 
brush  and  soap  water,  and  then  coated  over  with  a 
composition  made  of  sulphur,  cow-dung,  and  clay,  in 
equal  proportions,  adding  a  little  soft  soap,  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  paint  ;  thoroughly  wash  the 
walls  and  woodwork,  and  remove  all  loose  surface  soil, 
replacing  it  with  fresh  loam.  Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis 
Castle,  Forfar. 

Cucumbers.— The  worst  period  of  the  whole 
year  for  the  well-being  of  Cucumbers  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  only  by  incessant  attention  can  the  plants 
from  now  to  the  end  of  the  year  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
and  fruitful  condition.  Less  moisture,  both  at  the  root 
and  in  the  air,  and  an  increase  of  fire-heat  will  now  be 
requisite.  The  minimum  night  temperature  should  be 
650,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  700.  Discontinue  syringing 
overhead  other  than  on  sunny  days.  Keep  the  young 
growths  well  pinched  in,  and  avoid  overcrowding. 
Light  and  air  are  now  more  than  ever  desirable.  Do 
not  impoverish  the  plants  by  excessive  cropping — a 
very  common  errorand  always  ruinous.    W.  IV  ildsmith. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  weather  of  late   has  been   favourable   for  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds.     Fruit  trees  in  general 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Bees. —Will  J.  M.  C,  Richmond,  please  oblige  us  with 
his  address. 

Books  :  W.  T.  The  most  complete  recent  list  of  garden 
plants  is  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  Paxton's 
Botanical  Dictionary  (Bradbury  &  Co. ),  but  there  is  no 
descriptive  matter  therein,  and  the  names  are  to  be 
taken  as  garden  names  only. — J.  R.  M.  The  most  com- 
plete series  of  plates  of  garden  Ferns  is  to  be  found  in 
Lowe's  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic,  8  vols.,  and  in  the 
supplemental  volume,  entitled  New  and  Rare  Ferns, 
published  by  Groombridge. 

"  Cathcart  Creeper  "  :  W.  We  cannot  tell  you  what 
the  plant  obtained  under  this  name  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is,  without  specimens. 

Fungi  :  J.  A.  Agaricus  muscarius,  the  Fly  Agaric — a 
dangerous  species. — T.  C.  C.  The  plant  you  send  as  a 
fungus  or  moss  is  the  "Cup-moss,"  which  is  really  a 
lichen,  viz.,  Cenomyce  pyxidata.  The  coloured  portion 
is  the  fruit. —  W.  S.  Hygropborus  coccineus.  It  can- 
not be  recommended  for  the  table. 

Grapes  :  James  R.  Metcalfe.  Your  Grapes  are  decaying 
in  the  manner  you  describe  owing  to  their  being  badly 
ripened.  Keep  a  drier  and  warmer  but  well-aired 
atmosphere  around  them. 

Insects  :  H.  L.,  Stamford  Hilt.  The  grub  which  has 
been  almost  destroying  your  young  Apple  trees  belongs 
to  the  wood  leopard  moth  {Zeuzera  assculi).  We  in- 
tend to  give  an  illustrated  account  of  its  economy  in  a 
future  number.  If  you  have  other  trees  similarly 
attacked  do  not  cut  them  down,  but  introduce  a  long, 
pretty  flexible  wire,  with  a  small  hook  at  its  upper  end, 
into  the  bore-hole  whence  the  woody  feces  are  falling  ; 
push  the  wire  well  up  until  it  encounters  resistance, 
then  turn  it  round  and  quickly  draw  it  out.  If  pro- 
perly performed,  this  operation  will  either  wound  or 
altogether  extract  the  grub.  The  bore-hole  should 
then  be  well  stopped,  either  by  cement  or  a  wooden 
stopper,  and  a  little  extra  care  in  pushing  the  growth 
of  the  tree  will  then  generally  overcome  the  injury 
caused  by  the  grub  extracted.  Alb.  M. 

Men  Required  to  Keep  a  Garden  :  J.  A.  This  is 
one  of  the  questions  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  stranger  to  answer,  ft  depends  so  much  upon  the 
style  of  keeping  required.  The  whole  of  one  man's 
time  may  be  employed  in  the  houses,  or  even  two  men, 
then  one  man  for  the  outside  grounds,  and  another  to 
attend  to  lawns,  &c.  Say  two  men  and  a  boy  to  keep 
it  in  an  ordinary  manner. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  J.  Pears:  i,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ; 
2,  Beurre  de  Nantes;  3,  Belle  et  Bonne;  4,  Hacon  s 
Incomparable;  5,  Gilogil  ;  6,  Jersey  Gratioh.— C.  T. 
Apples  ;  1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  Autumn  Pearmain  ; 
3  and  s,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  4.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  6, 
Winter  Hawthornden  ;  8,  Cambusnethan  Pippin  ;  9, 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  10,  Kilkenny  Pearmain.—  W.  At.  T. 
Apples  ■  2,  Whorle  Pippin  ;  4.  Bess  Pool  ;  5.  Hoary 
Morning-  6,  Manks  Codlin ;  8,  Caroline.  Others 
unknown.'—  John  Dimmick.  Apple;  Sops  of  Wine.— 
A  G  Apples  :  1,  unknown  ;  2,  Wheeler's  Russet ;  3, 
Adams'  Pearmain ;  4,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch ;  5, 
Lemon  Pippin  ;  6,  French  Crab.—  J.  Me.  Pears:  1, 
Beurre  Bosc ;  2,  Beurre"  de  Capiaumont  ;  3.  unknown, 
—Apperlev  Court.     Apples:  1,  King  of  the  Pippins  (it 
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often  varies  in  form)  ;  2,  Augustus  Pearmain  ;  4,  Beauty 
of  Kent;  5,  Emperor  Alexander.  Pear:  Glou  Morceau. 
—  W.  H.  Pears :  1,  Beurre"  Ranee ;  2,  Knight's 
Monarch  ;  3  and  4,  Old  Colmar  ;  5.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ; 

6  or  9,  Old  Crassane  ;  7,  Winter  Nelis  ;  8,  Glou 
Morceau. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Mrs.Bartktt.  TheScolopendriums 
are: — 1,  flabeliatum  ;  2,  obtusidentatum  ;  3.  margi- 
natum ;  4,  supralineatum  ;  5,  bimarginatum  ;  6,  ramo- 
marginatum.—  H.  M.  T.  Campanula  fragilis. — Sub- 
scriber, Y.  if  Pinus  nigricans  (austiiaca)  ;  2,  Thuja 
filiformis  ;  3,  Abies  rubra?  4,  Libocedrus  chilensis  ;  5, 
Abies  ccerulea  ;  6,  Cupressus  Corneyana  ;  7,  Juniperus 
sinensis. —  T.B.  I,  Lastrea  semula  (fcenisecii)  ;  2,  Chei- 
lanthes  elegans  ;  3,  apparently  Polystichum  angulare 
rotundatum,  but  loo  young  for  determination. — G. 
Payne.  Achillea  regyptiaca  (yellow  Composite) ;  Aster 
(Galatella)  acris  (blue  Composite)  ;  No.  1,  Sedum  glan- 
duliferum ;  (without  number)  Sedum  sexangulare ; 
Veronica  longifolia,  var.  ;  Fuchsia  thymifolia. — An  Old 
Subscriber,  Southampton.  Hypericum  Androsaemum 
(the  plant  with  berries)  ;  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L. — 
F.  W.  1,  Rhus  Cotinus,  the  Wig-tree  or  Venetian 
Sumach  ;  2,  Gypsophila  paniculata  ;  3.  a  Yucca,  which 
we  cannot  name  without  flowers. — D.  Thomas.  Fuchsia 
Dominiana. —  Yorkshireman.  1,  Pleopeltis  pustulata  ; 
2,  Lastrea  dilatata ;  3,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina ;  4, 
Lastrea  Filix-mas ;  5,  Pteris  hastata  ;  6,  Pteris  tremula  ; 

7  and  ir,  Nephrodium  molle ;  8.  Doodya  media;  10, 
Asplenium  Fabianum. — H.  L.  We  cannot  name  your 
Ceanothus  without  flowers. — A.McA.  1,  Gymogramma 
Calomelanos  ;  2,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  3,  Asplenium 
Fabianum  ;  4,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  5,  Adiantum 
pubescens  ;  6.  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla. — R.  A. 
Phlebodium  dictyocallis,  alias  multiseriale. — J.  Curie. 
Adiantum  formosum,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  not 
therefore  indigenous,  though  it  "grows  in  Scotland." 

Vittadinia  :  X.  Y.  Z.  Yours  is  the  plant  commonly  so 
named  in  gardens.  Your  specimen  has  been  sent  to 
Professor  A.  Gray,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  Erigeron  mucro- 
natum,  D.C.,  authentic  specimens  of  which  do  not 
exist  at  present  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 


Catalogues  Received:  Isaac  Brunning&  Co.  (Market 
Place,  Great  Yarmouth),  Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots, 
Dried  Flowers,  &c. — Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  (Stanstead 
Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  Edinburgh),  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses.— Thomas  S.  Ware  (Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.),  Catalogues  of  Bulbs, 
Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  Spring  Flowers,  and  Florists' 
Flowers.— J.  Lemoine  (Rue  de  l'Etang,  Nancy,  France), 
Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Novelties. 

Communications  Received. — W.  P.  A.— J,  T.— T.  S.— 
C  B.  A.— An  Old  Sub  —Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.— j.  Wilson.— 
R.  B.  I\  -D.  T.  F.— T.  W.— J.  G.  B. 


KXktti. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Oct.  17. 
A  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done  here  for  the 
season,  the  market  days  bringing  a  full  attendance,  most 
of  the  growers  having  large  quantities  of  Apples  to  get 
rid  of.  Continental  supplies  are  well  kept  up,  and  there 
is  very  little  alteration  in  prices. 


Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
1  oto  1  6 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve 

Apricots,  p.  doz. — 

Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  ...  — 
Gooseberries,p.bush.    ..  — 
Grapes,  per  lb.        ..   1  o—  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 
Oranges,  p.  ioo 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
1  o —  1  6 
8  o — 24  o 
4  o — 12  o 

3  o—  6  o 


..  8  0—16  o    Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ,.20 
Vegetables. 
s.  d.    s.  d.  I  s.  d.   s.  d. 

Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3  to  o  6     Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2to  o  4 
3  o     Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  3  o —  5  o 


Beet,  per  doz. 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6    Leeks,  per  bunch    .. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  Lettuces,  per  score . . 

bush.  ..7  o—  ..       Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 

Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o  Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  —  . .  Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9  Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
Cauli6owers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  60  —  black  Turnip, do. 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o  Shallols,  per  lb. 
Cucumbers,  each  . .  o  3 —  1  o  Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
French    Beans,    per  Turnips,  p.  bun.    . . 

bushel        .  .         "4  o —  7  o  I 
Potatos—  Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  gos.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s. 

to  1405.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iooj.  lo  120*.  do.;  Early  Dons, 

120$.  to  mov.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


0  2 —  o  4 

1  o —  2  o 

1  o—  2  o 
..—06 
o  4 —  o  6 
o  2 —  o  4 
..—06 

0  6-  .. 

2  o —    .  , 

1  O —    2    O 

o  4 —  o  6 


-    d.  s.  d. 

Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o 


Dahlias,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  p,  doz.  .. 
Heliotropes,   p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


4  o —  6  o 

3  o —  6  o 


..—06 
1  6 —  3  o 

Plants  in  Pots, 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
3  oto  5  o 
6  0—12  o 
9  o — iT 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  3to  o  6 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  1  6 —  4  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  o  4 —  o  9 
Stcphanotis,    per    12 

sprays        . .         . .       o—  6  o 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Ucgonias  p. doz. 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

Chrysanthemums,  do,  4  o — 12  o 

Draczcna  terrni* 

nalis  do.   12  o — 30  o 
„     virtdis  . .     do.  12  0—24  o 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..     do.    4  o—  8  o 

Fuchsia         ..     do.     4  o — 12  o 


TT  .  s.a  s.d. 

Heaths,       in       va- 
riety ..p.  doz. 12  o — 30  c 

Mignonette  ..  doz.     3  o—  5  o 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

Petunias        ..     du. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   ..     do. 

Solaiutni     capsicas- 
truin  ..     do. 


3  < 
3  o— 

2  6— 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  In  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  bees  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  (mend 
planting  this  s-.r-.on  his  Iark'c  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CON1FKR.L,  SHRUBS,  &C.,  which  arc 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are   within   a    few  minutes"  walk   of   the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Comn I : n i I v.n \-  Stations 


Pansles-Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is   Now  Ready,  and  may   be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N .  B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. ^^ 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1871  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPkING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B.—  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds.  2ij  ,  30s  .,  42s.,  and  60s.  per  dozen,  Packages  gratis  for  cash 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London.     Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


To  the  Trade. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SEED   (fresh),   just  arrived 
from  Japan,  via  America,  saved  from  plants  of  original  type ;  red, 
42s.  per  oz.,  151.  per  %  oz      From  plants  of  five  other  varieties,  white, 
white  mottled  with  red,  mauve  with  dark  centre,  rich  dark  crimson, 
magenta  with  dark  centre,  per  oz.  of  each  variety,  63s  ;  per  \i  oz..  211. 
Messrs.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester. 


Spiraea  japonica. 

HB.  SMITH  is  now  booking  orders,  for  the  Trade 
•     only,  for  strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing,  at  25s.  per  100,  or  £\2 
per  looo,  cash.     Delivered  package  free  to  any  London  rail,  &c. 

H.  B.  S.  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  with  date 
when  they  are  required  to  be  delivered,  and  will  then  forward  them  on 
receipt  of  remittance.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Ealing  Dean,  W. 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  W. 


Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  the  Medal  for  Progress. 

LJACOB-MAKOY  and  CO.'s  (Liege,  Belgium) 
•  New  and  Rare  Plants  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season 
is  now  ready.  It  contains  Descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and 
Choice  Plants  in  cultivation— Lilies,  Orchids,  Ornamental.  Plants,  &c. 
Gratis  and  post  free. 


Dutch  Rower  Roots. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  ROSE 
MARECHAL  NIEL,  GARDENIAS,  AZALEAS,  CINERA- 
RIAS, PRIMULAS,  POINSETTIAS,  &c. 

GEO.   POULTON  can  still  supply  the  above  at  the 
special  cheap  rates  as  advertised   in  Gardeners'  Chronicle    of 
September  27  and  October  4.     CATALOGUES  free. 

GEO.  POULTON.  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton,  N. 


YACINTHS,  12  choice  named,  good  for  exhibiting, 

pots   or  glasses,   post   free   for  6s.    6d.      Very    good    border 


H 

HYACINTHS,  post  free.  3$.  3d-  per  dozen,  red,  white,  or  blue. 
600  BULBS,  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c,  for  Outdoor 
Planting,  for  21s,,  half  for  i«.;  450  Plants,  for  Spring  Flowering,  for 
21s.,  half  for  us.— all  good  perennials.  PRIMULA  JAPONICA, 
post  free,  is  3d.  each.  CATALOGUES  on  application  DAISIES, 
POLYANTHUS,  &c,  5s.  per  100 ;  AUBRIETIAS,  ARABIS,  and 
many  other  good  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  101.  per  100. 

WM.  CLIBRAN   and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
Lo  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  ail  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  I'St  of  a  few  o(  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  anv  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application, 

Alba  rosea  Gloire  de  Dijon  1  Marechal  Nicl 
Belle  Lyonnaise               Isabella  Sprunt  !  Marie  Van  Houttc 
Bessie  Johnson                 La  France  Mons.  Furtado 
BouledeNeige                La  Marque  Niphetos 
Climbing  Devoniensis    Mine.  Lacharme              Safrano 
Duke  of  Edinburgh         Mme.  Victor  Verdier     Souvenir   d'Elize    Var- 
Devoniensis                      Mme.  Marie  Rady  don 
General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 
Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  Jam  Manufacturers,  Markat  Gardeners  " 

and  OTHERS. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  are  clearing  one  of  their 
home  Nurseries  for  Building,  and  have  to  offer  10,000  a-yr 
old  GOOSEBERRIES,  mixtures,  mostly  Crown  Bobs  and  Cock- 
spurs;  6000  or  8000  quartered  bushy  Large  Fruited  BLACK  and 
RED  CURRANTS,  several  thousand  ot  the  true  FASTOLF  RASP- 
BERRIES. Prices,  moderate,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  of  FRUIT  TREES.- Apples, 
fine  pyramids,  8s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100;  Cherries,  strong,  ioj. 
per  dozen  ;  Pears  and  Plums,  extra  strong,  standards  and  pyramids, 
is.  each,  £4  per  100 ;  Gooseberries,  best  sorts,  strong,  2j.  od.  per  dozen, 
161.  per  100;  Currants,  Black  and  Red,  strong,  2s.  per  dozen,  10s.  per 
100;  Raspberries,  8s.  per  100.  Splendid  Standard  ROSES,  12s.  per 
dozen  ;  Dwarfs,  tine,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  Moss,  5s  per  dozen. 
R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire 


PJ.     LOOYMANS     and     SON'S      Nurseries, 
•  Oudenbosch,  Holland. 

In  the  Press.— The  Priced  CATALOGUE  of  this  Establishment  for 
the  ensuing  season,  printed  in  French  and  Dutch,  is  nearly  ready.  It 
comprises  Lists  of  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  and  EVERGREENS  of  all  descriptions; 
CONIFERS,  ROSES,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
The  List  will  be  sent  on  application. 


TREE   IVY,    in  variety.— The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 
greens in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  rat.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  01.  to  24s.  per  doien. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman.  Worcester.     


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  Stc. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 

E     R     B     E 


B 


R    I    S         DARWIN 
For   GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

ij  to  20  ins.  high  61.  . .  £2  10s. 

ij£  to  2  feet  high  7s.  . .  £z- 

2  to  3  feet  high  81.  ..  £$  10s. 

DOpBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  St.  ..  £}  10s. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  10*  . .  £4  10s. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  i..ar  Matlock. 


I    I, 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Dim  ■  1  Railway  Communication  without  Change  op  Truck 

to  all  Parts, 

OCOTCH     FIR,   ij  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 

O  LARCH,  i1^  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 

ALDER,    i'i  toft  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN    Pi "H'LAR,  3  106  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feel 
SHRUBS,   ROSES,   FRU]  I    TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Skctty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


ONE  MILLION   BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  well   rooted. 
400,000  LARCH,  2'A  to  3  feet. 
100,000  SPRUCE,  \lA  loot. 
1,000  ABIES  DOUV.LASII.4  to  5  feet. 
1,000  Dwarf  Trained  PLUMS,  of  sorts, 
r.ooo  BOX,  of  sorts,  2  to  3  feet. 

MAH^Ss^tSStg^  A"  F0REST  and  ORNA- 

Samples  and  ipr< :ial  prices  nri  application 
WILLIAM   IRELAND,  rilic.11  Nurscn.t,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 


A  Safe  Investment. 

MY  WALNUT  TREES   will   produce  a  rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  5  to  6  feet  high,  30s. 
per  100.     For  cash  only 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


Bushey  Park  nearer  Home.     Now  or  Never. 

FINE    HORSE   CHESTNUT   TREES,  5   feet  high 
and  upwards,  205.  per  100;  6  feet  and  upwards,  301.     For  cash 
only. WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath.  Essex. 

A  Strike  in  Iron. 

PLANT  OAK  TREES  again,  about  5  feet  high  ;  ioj. 
per  ioo.      For  cash  only 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,   Kssex. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandii,  jasminlflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this    beautiful    winter-flowering    plant   is   unusually   fine   this 
season.     The  plants,  which  arc  very  bushy   and   in   32  and  24-siicd 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 
are  solicited,     igj.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (nf.w),  fine  plants,  241.  to  305.  per  dozen. 
. Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Choice  Winter  Flowers. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman.  Ormskirk,  can  con- 
fidently recommend  his  sweet-scented  Hybrid  RHODODEN- 
DRONS and  AZALEAS,  which  gained  First-class  Seedling  Prices  Ob 
Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowers.  Plants  can  be  supplied  of  many  of 
them  covered  with  rlowcr-buds.  A  descriptive  Priced  LIST  post  tree 
on  application.       


Asparagus  Plants,  for  Forcing,  &c. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED,  having  several  Acres  of 
Plants,  begs  to  offer  1  and  2-yr.  CON  OVER'S  COLOSSAL, 
3-yr.  GIANT  and  g-yr.  ditto,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  wholesale 
and  retail.     Prices  on  application. 

CHRISTMAS  (JU1NCEY,  Seedsman,  &c,  Peterborough. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,    very    fine     SEAKAl.E    ROOTS,    gs. 
per  ioo,  £4  per  1000  ;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    ROSFS  ; 
quantity    of  DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI   SEED,    saved   1873; 
ASPAK.AGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting.     Terms,  cash  on 
delivery. 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Drompton,  S.W. 


£  1ABBAGE     PLANTS— Good    strong    autumn-sown, 

\~J  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds:— Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  3*.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2s.  od.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


Seed  Potatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPENS  Wholesale    Special    Priced 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best   Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both    English  and   American.     The  quality  is   excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing    Establishment,  Wisbech. 


WANTED,  on  long  Lease,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  DWELLING-HOUSE,  with  a  lew  Greenhouses, 
and  One  or  Two  Acres  of  Land  attached. 
Apply,    stating    full   particulars,   to    JOHN    COWAN    and    CO., 

Druinnre,    Kcnmare,  County   Kerry, 

0~BE  DISPOSElTO F,  a  well-established  and  pro- 

fitable  SEED  BUSINESS,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  a  leading  provincial  town  (containing  about  soo.ooo  inhabitant'... 
Present  Proprietor  retiring  in  consequence  ot  old  age  Shop  .ii:  i 
Premises  are  of  first-rate  character,  and  held  on  a  desirable  Lease 

The  Business  may  be  easily  extended,  and  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  an  active  and  judicious  person  possessing  a  moderate  capital 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Trade.     Reference  to 

NUTTING  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Barbican,  London,  E. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession, 
RABLEY  GARDENS,  situate  at  Rabley,  near  South  Mima. 
Barnet,  comprising  a  good  Dwelling-house  and  Stabling,  several 
large  Greenhouses,  well  stocked  with  about  150,000  Rrst-class  plants, 
in  good  condition  for  Covent  Garden  Market ;  about  Nine  Acrcc  of 
Land,  two  of  which  are  planicd  with  Shrubs  and  Evergreens,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  E.  CLARKE, 
52,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  5  miles 
from  Norwich,  and  within  sj£  miles  of  Stations  on  two  different 
Railways,  a  superior,  pretty,  and  healthy  RESIDENCE,  situate  at 
East  Carlton,  called  EAST  CARLTON  LODGE,  comprising  good 
Dintdg  and  Drawing  Rooms,  and  a  small  Sitiin^-rom  or  Study, 
Nine  Bed  rooms  and  Dressing-rooms,  with  usual  offices,  including 
Butler's  Pantry  and  Bedroom,  Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds 
(aoout  2  Acres),  Cottage  lor  Coachman,  Stabling  lor  four  Horses,  and 
Two  Coach-houses,  and  4%  Acres  ot  Pasture  Land.  Rent  ,£130,  land- 
lord paying  all  rates  and  taxes.  A  pack  of  Harriers  is  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Inquire  of 

EDWARD  FREESTONE,  Esq.,  Little  Orford  Street,  Norwich. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
1' stabhshed  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  Icet  of 
Class,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds.  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  l"r 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


Royal  Dramatic  College 

(WOKING  STATION,  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY) 

W  ABRAHAM  AND  SON,  of  the  Goldwortli 
•  Nurseries,  Woking,  Surrey,  arc  instructed  by  the  Council 
of  the  above  Institution  to  SELL  by  PRIVATE  CON  I  K  ACT,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  about  FIVE  HUNDRED  EtHODODl  '• 
DRONS  (Hybrid),  most  of  them  very  handsome  Specimens  from  1  | . . 
S  ieet,  and  as  much  through;  some  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
AZALEAS,  &c,  all  with  good  balls  of  earth.  Alterations  in  the 
Grounds  being  contemplated,  these  will  be  surplus  plants. 

All  communications  for  prices  or  other  particulars,  addressed  to  the 
Nursery,  will  have  prompt  attention.  The  plants  can  be  seen  bv 
applying  to  the  Custodian  of  the  College. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

NORFOLK    FARM,   PVRFOKD,  SURREY,   nl.ont  I  mile  from  the 
Woking  Station,  "n  the  l.undon  and  South-Western  Kailw.iy. 

MESSRS.  MELLEKSH  {under  instructions  from 
Mr.  Shears),  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  October  21  and  2,.  at  1  o'clock  to  a 
minute  each  day,  the  following  excellent  NURSERYMAN'S  STOCK, 
1  unipri'/NiK  r'i -,rn  1  Sprin-i-  rmd  (iooo  Larch  Plants,  ?O0  CtlpreSlUB  I.,nv- 
soniana  li  feet  to  7  f»e!  high),  aooo  Common  Laurels,  4000  Roses,  ,1500 
very  line  Portugal  Laurels,  5100  Khoduilenilmir.  Iponrlcutn  and  worked 
sortsi,  aooo  Privet  (ovatifoUuin  ah3  evergreen),  Apples,  Plum  I 
E'eaclics,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries ;    1300  Forest    Trees,  500  AnteHi   in 

\riim  m...  «a  Purple  Ulaca,  190  Vanc^.ned  Hollies,  3ft.  104ft.; 
500 Green  Hollies,  3  feet  tolled  nigh  ;  400  Daphne  Cncorum,  550  very 
fine  Tree  Box,  a'sb  Berbens  Aquilolium,  Aucubas,  Thuja  Lobbii,  T. 
ericoides,  Evergreen  1 1,1k,  Wist.iria  sinensis,  quantity  of  Quick,  fine, 
specimens  of  Evergreens,  and  many  other  Plants  of  fine  growth, 
Every  specimen  has  been  carefully  prepared  (or  removal. 

May  be  viewed  any  time  previous  to  the  da]  I  ol  Sail  ,  and  (  lal  alo  UCfi 
hnd  on  the  Premises,  and  of  Messts,  MKLLF.KSH,  Kstntp  Agents, 
Qodalttdnt  and  Guildford. 
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SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

SALE  THIS   DAY,  AT  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  PRECISELY. 

Sale  No.  4090. -Standard  Roses,  Dutca  Bulbs, 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  Sic. 

MR  1  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms.  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  r  on 
SATURDAY,  October  18,  at  hair-past  n  o'clock  precisely,  J 100  nrs 
class  Standard  ROSES,  from  one  of  the  most  renowned  English 
Growers,  Specimen  CAMELI  I  AS,  AZALEAS,  and  other  GREEN- 
HOUSE  PLANTS:  sl'l;  kWBERRV  PLAN  I  s.  ..n.i ..  Consignment 
ofDoublean..  ,i„,-le  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS  bRUCUSES.  NAR- 
CISSUS. IRIS,  LIL1UMS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  I.ULbS,  just 
arrived  from  Holland. 

On  View  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tree  Ferns. 

MR.  7.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
hi5  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  October  jj.  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely.  4  Urge 
importation  of  TREE  FERNS— DJCKSONIA  ANTARCTICA— 
ex  s.  Yorkshire.  This  :s  a  fine  importation,  in  Rood  condition. 
The  trunks  are  of  various  sires,  straight,  symmetrical,  and  handsome. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

New  Holland  Dwarf  Pitcher  Plant, 

CEPHALOTUS  FOLLICULAKIS 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  Kinc:  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W  C,  on 
THURSDAY.  October  S3,   ..    CONSIGNMENT    ol    ROOTS,    in 

splendid  growing  condition,  just  arrived  from  King  George's  Sound. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


IvF 


Unreserved.— Southgate,  N. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
ESSRS.       PROTHEROE     AND      MORRIS      are 

ted  by  Mr.  George  Cutlibert  to  SELL  by  AUCTION. 
uutfae  Premises,  ihc  Nurseries,  Sourlii;.itc.  Middlesex,  on  1- RIUAY 
End  SATURDAY,  October  24311.1  25,  at  11  for  12  o  Clock  precisely 
each  day,  without  reserve,  the  Land  beinn  required  tor  other  pur- 
poses, a  lartfe  quantity  uf  valuable  NUKSi'.K\  slOLk,  includtni; 
1000  busby  Aucubas,  a  to  5  feet;  jjooo  Spruce  Firs,  3.  to  6  feet; 
1000  busby  Common  Laurels,  2  to  o  feet  ;  tine  Laurustinus.  5WMI 
H,.ys.  Cupressus,  Thujas,  fine  Araucarias,  and  uuufoui  other  choice 
Conifers:  and  Evergreens,  consist.,  g  of  a  large  and  useful  assortment  ; 
also  thousands  of  Ornament  al  frees,  a  large  variety  of  1- 1  uit  I  rccs,  and 
a  quantity  of  Hardy  Climbers  in  pots.  -  , 
Maybe  viewed  three  days  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  bad 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Lcytonstone, 
Essex,  N.  


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every      kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all   other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 

Captain   the    lion.    It.    R,    BEST,  at   the   Offices  of   the    Company, 

,  Whitehall   Place,  London,  S.W. : 

LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament)^ 
DRAINAGE,     ~ 


ryiHE 


,.,  "RECLAMATION,    FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W-C.,  on 
THURSDAY.  October  at.  at  half-past  la  o'Clock  precisely,  a  lot  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including 


Catneya  Wagncri 

,,    maxima 

,,     Fldorado- 

,,     Dow  i.-.na 
Cypripedium  Roezlit 

„    Parishii 
Pendrobium  ihyrsinorum 

„    McCarthia 
Dendrochilum  nlil'orme 
MasdevaUia  Wiichii 


Masdevallia  chimfera 
Odoiitr-Elossum  Angustatum 

„    Halbi 

„     niveum  majus 

„     Bluntii 
Oncidium  macranihum 
Oncidiuin  sarcodes 
Kestrepia  antennifcia 
Vanda  Dcnisoniana 

,,     Bensoni 


Leamington. 

IMPORTANT  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.  to  SELL  bj  \\  K  1  ION. 
on  the  Premises,  the  Arboretum  Grounds,  Leamington,  on  I-  K  U>.\\ 
and  SATURDAY,  October  24  and  25,  at  11  lor  12  o  Clock  precisely 
each  day.  without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  or  the 
Lease  of  this  branch  Nursery,  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  S  I'OLK,  the  greater  portion  being  part  of  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  late  J.  liitcbman,  Esq.,  cOmprls'ne  3000  English 
Yews,  i«  to  5  feet ;  1600  fine  Spruce  Firs,  1500  Green  Box;  1000  Pinus 
auiiriaca,  a  large  quantity  ol  choice  Piccas,  Thujas,  Abies,  and 
Cupressus,  of  sorts;  and  numerous  others.  Also  a  number  of  line 
specimen  Conilcrs,  Ornamental  and  Park  Trees,  5000  Prvet ;  also 
1500  Fruit  Trees,  in  variety,  including  60  very  large  Pyramids,  in  full 
bearing  ;  a  large  quantity  ol  Currants,  Raspberries,  &C. 

On  view  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  PARSONS  and  CO..  Ranel.igh  Gardens.  Leamington;  and 
of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E.        


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dash\ 


Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
c  Earl  01  Galloway 


d,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Granvi 


With  a  quantity  of  other  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Valuable  and  Rare  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
\y,C  ,  QQ  TUESDAY,  October  28,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
several  healthy  plants  of  the  new  and  beautiful  ODONTOGLOSiUM 
ROEZ14I,  recently  received  direct  from  their  Collector;  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  of  which  more 
than  150  plants  are  either  in  bloom  or  "  showing  flower,"  including 
fine  examples  of  the  magnificent  Odontogtossum  Insleayji  var. 
leopardinum,  several  Plciones,  Laclia  autumnahs  and  anceps,  Cattleya 
citrina,  Trichopilia  fragrans,  the  rare  Oncidium  zebrinum,  many 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  Limatodes,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  O.  reflexum,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


ME 


Streatham,  S.W. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THIRTY  ACRES  of 
VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  George  Clarke  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Streatham  Nursery,  Brixton 
Hill,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY,  October  27,  and  live  following  days  at 
11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  fine  Cedrus 
Dcodara  and  Libani.  5  to  12  feet  ;  3000  Cupressus,  5  to  12  feet  ; 
Araucarias,  Wcllingtonias,  5003  Chinese  and  other  Arbor-vita:, 
Thujas,  Thujopsis,  and  Pinus,  of  sorts ;  Scotch  Fir,  line  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  comprising  4000  Rhododendrons,  scarlet  and 
other  choice  varieties  ;  4000  Aucubas,  Box,  Privet,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Berberis,  Lilacs,  &c.j  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  2000  hue 
Limes,  Chestnuts.  Poplars,  Sec.  :  selected  and  other  fruit  Irees, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Seakale,  &c. 

Mav  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  K 


He  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R   H.  Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W*.  West,  Esq  .  MP. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway  Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wyiin, 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Company  advances  money  {unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  ol  Collages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands.  '  '. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost.  .  ,  .  .     .:    '. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished   gratis  to   Borrowers  on 


application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 


THE 
SH( 


lisation  of  Sewagc.- 

..^jsc  of  works  of  Sewage  irr 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Kent-cnarge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  35  years. 

No  investigation  of  title  is  required.  f»AWvivt  v    k 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  K, 
KYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey  s 
G.itc,  We-.tmiiisu-r.  S.W.    _  _      . 

BIRMINGHAM    CATTLE   and    PO U LT R Y 

SHOW,  i873.-The  TWENTY  FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  PIGS,  DOMESTII 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROO  IS.  and  IMPLEMENTS,  wjfbehejdui 
HINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  PUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  20  and  December  1, 
2  1,  and  4.  when  PRIZES  to  the  amount  ot  TWO  IHOUbAiND 
SIX  HUNDRED  POUNDS  willbc  awarded. 

There  are  Four   Prizes  of  £1°°  each,  for  the  best  Sborto 
Hereford,  best   Devon,  and  best    Scot  or  Cross-bred,  11 
the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup,  value  too  Guineas. 

Prize  Lists,  Certificates  of  Entry,  and  every  information  may  be 
obtained  from  ihc  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY  November  1 
JOHN   B.   LY1HALL,  S< 

Offices :  30,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


,  best 

addition  to 


clary. 


^MITHFIELD     CLUB    FAT     CATTLE 


Hook  Heath  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Within  iji  Mile  of  the  Woking  Station  on  the  South -Western 
Railway. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 
[ESSRS.     WATERER     and     SONS     have     been 

instructed  by  Mr.  T.  Chapman  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
TUESDAY.  October  28,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
upon  the  Premises,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK 
at  Hook  Heath  Nursery,  comprising  15,000  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Climbing  Roses,  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  which  will  be  Sold  in  Lots 
suitable  for  Private  Buyers  and  the  Trade;  13,000  American.  Siberian, 
and  Chinese  Arbor-vitse.  from  1  to  6  feet ;  10.000  variegated  Hollies, 
from  1  104  feet :  25.000  Common  Holly,  from  9  inches  to  4  feet  ;  26,000 
Common  Laurel,  1.0m  1  to  4  feet ;  8000  Portugal  Laurels,  from  1  to 
S  feet,  well  furnished  plants;  5000  Laurustinus,  5000  Aucuba  japonica, 
10,000  choice  Conifers,  3C00  choice  Rhododendrons,  from  t  to  2  feet, 
25000  ditto  ponticum  ;  100,000  Ash,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Firs, 
and  Hazels,  from  1  to  4  feet ;  70.000  strong  budded  Quick.  15,000 
Berberis,  of  sorts,  t  to  4  feet;  3000  Cotoncastcrs,  1000  Deutzia,  ol 
sorts,  1  to  3  feet;  3000  Lilacs,  of  sons  ;  10,000  Yucca,  of  sorts  ;  1000 
Erica,  of  sons ;  quantity  of  fine  Specimen  Plants,  Irom  3  to  8  feetj 
about  100  Lots  ot  mixtd  Shrubs,  fat  for  immediate  Ornamental  Plant- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  other  Stock. 

1  he  Auctioneers  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  Gentlemen, 
Nurserymen,  and  others  to  this  Stock,  the  whole  being  in  a  most 
pertcct  and  safe  condition  for  removal. 

N.B  — There  is  direct  Railway  communication  from  Woking  Station 
to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
at  the  White  Hart,  Guildford  ;  Albion  Hotel,  Woking ;  Castle  Hotel, 
Windsor;  upon  the  Premises,  and  of  Messrs.  WATERER  and 
SONS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertscy,  Surrey,  who  will  forward 
them  on  application  by  post. 


Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT     SALE    of    EXTRA    THRIVING     YOUNG 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting  Surrey,  S.W.,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  October  27 
and  -8  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  about  Fifteen  Acres  of 
valuable  extra  NURSERY  S'l  OCK,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in 
excellent  condition  for  removal,  comprising  10,000  Evergreen  and 
Conifers  Shrubs,  in  specimen  borders,  in  choice  and  useful  assort- 
ments ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Conifers, 
thousands  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  1000  standard  and  Dwaii 
Roses,  of  the  best  sorts,  fine  Fruit  Trees  in  bearing  condition   ire. 

Now  on  view.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


SHOW, 
'iBzV-The  ANNUAL    SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,    SHEEP, 

and  PIGS,  will  he  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 

intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.-Form  A.  For  any  OX  or  S  TEER  (in  any  Class). 
B    For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Classl. 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP  D.  Fora  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

E.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
",     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS  ..     G.  Fora  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  {in  any  Class). 

„     H    For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stocl 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  Nn\  EMBER  1 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tory at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  ,,,„„. 

N.B. —All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


Hornsey,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VERY  FINE  ENGLISH  GROWN 
CAMELLIAS,  and  a  LARGE  QUANTITY  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  POTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  instructed 
by  Mr.  M.  dealt  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Hornsey  Nursery,  dose  to  Hornsey  Station,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
October  20  and  30,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  about  1000 
CAMELLIAS,  2  to  10  feet,  English  grown,  and  well  set  with  bloom- 
h,,rU  rhieflv  double  white;  200  Choice  AZALEA  INDICA,  200 
ACACIA  ARMATA.  300  CYCLAMENS,  fine  ADIANTUM  CUNE- 
ATUM,  winter  blooming  HEATHS,  &c-  ;  also  a  large  quantity  of 
Valuable  NURSERY  STOCK  of  the  usual  assortment  of  Evergreen 
and  Conifera:  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Forest  and  Fruit  I  recs,  Standard 
aiid  Dwarf  Roses,  &c 

On  view  one  week  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Lcytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Wonersh,  near  Guildford. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK, 
extending  over  70  Acres. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Virgo  Sc  Son  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Wonersh  Nurseries,  near 
Guildford.  Surrey,  on  MONDAY,  October  20,  and  three  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day.  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
and  well  grown  NWRSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  choice  Evergreens  and  Conifera:,  comprising  2000  Arbor-vita:, 
4000  Laurels,  2000  English  Yews,  1500  Variegated  and  Green  Hollies, 
2000  Pinus  and  Abies,  1500  Thujas  and  Cupressus  of  sorts,  and 
numerous  others;  200,000  clean-grown  Forest  Trees,  including 
iq.ooo  Ash,  100,000  Scotch  Firs,  9000  Larch,  7000  Spruce  Firs,  beauti- 
fully furnished  ;  50,000  Hazel.  &c;  200,000  Quick,  12.000  Ornamental 
Trees,  in  variety  ;  5000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  Standard,  Pyramidal, 
and  Dwarf  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums;  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  embracing  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  (except  Sunday)  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 

N.B.— Vans  will  be  in  attendance  at  Shclford  and  Braraley  Stations 
to  convev  Purchasers  to  the  Sale. 


Tunbridge  Wells. 

EXTENSIVE    SALE   of   BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN    NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  E.  Hollanby  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Goldsmiths  Park 
Nursery,  Groornbridec  neir  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  MONDAY, 
November  3,  and  two  following  days,  a  portion  of  the  thriving 
NURSERY  STOCK,  composed  of  many  symmetrically  grown  Speci- 
men Conifera:  and  Evergreens,  in  fine  condition  for  removal;  1000 
Rhododendrons,  Irish  Junipers  and  Yews,  bushy  common  Laurels, 
Aucubas  Arbutus,  Laurustinus,  Weymouth  and  Austrian  Pines, 
choice  Abies,  Thujas,  Pinus,  and  Juniperus.  of  sorts  ;  1000  fine  Spruce 
Firs  a  capital  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  1000  fine  Standard 
Roses,  to  name;   Pampas-grass,  Tritomas,  and  numerous  others. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had r on  the 
Premises,   and   of    the    Auctioneers,   Estate    Agents, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  iS,  1873. 


and    Valuers, 


Lougnton,  E. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 
IMPORTANT  to  the  TRADE  and  other  LARGE  CONSUMERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  the  Nursery.  Loughton,  on  MONDAY,  October  20,  and 
THREE  FOLLOWING  DAYS,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each 
day,  without  reserve  (a  portion  of  the  Branch  Nursery  being  required 
for  other  purposes),  a  large  portion  of  the  thriving  NURbEKY 
STOCK,  which  extends  over  22  Acres,  and  is  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  having  been  kept  constantly  removed,  comprising  10.000 
beautifully  grown  Laurels,  3  to  5  feet,  consisting  of  Common,  Portu- 
gal, Colonic,  and  Caucasian  varieties ;  5000  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  8000  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  5000  Thujas,  3000  well  fur- 
nished Spruce  Firs  (3  to  8  feet).  500  choice  Piceas  and  Pinus,  Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana,  Araucarias  (3  to  3  feet),  Wellingtonias.  Thujopsis, 
Aucubas,  &c;  also  a  large  quantity  of  Avenue  and  Park  Trees, 
including  1000  clean-grown  Limes,  Poplars,  Elms,  Weeping  Willows 
of  sorts,  and  a  great  number  of  Deciduous  Shrubs  ;  1000  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  1000  Standard  and  Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees  in  variety,  &c 
The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues 
may  be  bad  of  Mr.  PIGGOTT,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers and  Valuers,  Lcytonstone,  E. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  10  be  conducted  by  PROTHEROE  AND   MORRIS  :- 
NOVEMBER  3  and  4— THE    RECTORY    NURSERY,   East   Dul- 

wich.  byorderofMr.  J    Wcller. 
NOVEMBER  5.— THE  NURSERY,  Putney,  S.W.,  by  order  of  Mr. 

NOVEMBER '6  and  7.— THE  NURSERIES,  Ellham,  by  order  of 

NOVEMBER™' to  r5.— THE  NURSERIES,  Tooting,  S.W.,  by  order 
of  Messrs   Rollisson  &  Sons.  „..„„«™H,   , 

NOVEMBER  r7  to  19.— THE  FILLEBROOK  NURSERY',  Leyton- 
stone. E. ,  by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Protheroe. 

NOVEMBER  20  and  ir.-THE   NURSERY,  rmchlcy,  by  order  ol 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
NB— For    lull    particulars    of    the    SALES     see    P.    and    M.'s 

OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 

FARMS,  FLORIST  and  SEED  BUSINESSES  10  be  LET  or  SOLD. 


Important  Sales  of  Saortaorn  Cattle 

in    HERTFORDSHIRE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
or.  WEDNESDAY,  October  29  {2  o'clock),  at  Childwick 
Hall.  St.  Alban's,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORNS, the  property  of  Edmund  A.  Fawcctt.  Esq.  Bred  from 
choice  stocks,  in  which  the  Bates,  Booth,  and  Towneley  blood,  with 
other  good  strains,  will  be  found,  it  has  been  crossed  with  high-class 
Bulls,  Mr.  Pawlclt's  Athelstane  (23,331)  now  being  in  service. 

On  THURSDAY.  October  30,  about  FIFTY  HEAD  will  be 
SOLD  at  Little  Offley.  between  Hitchin  and  Luton,  belonging  to 
Richard  Marsh,  Esq.  These  have  been  bred  (or  nearly  20  years,  and 
crossed  with  Bulls  of  Booth  blood  Irom  the  Herds  of  Mr.  Torr,  of 
Aylesby,  and  Mr.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston. 

More  than  One  Hundred  Head  ot  very  superior  Shorthorns  will  be 
brought  into  the  Market  by  these  Sales;  among  them  are  some  good 
Cows,  several  remarkably  fine  Heifers,  Prize  winners,  and  in  show 
condition,  as  well  as  some  capital  heavy-fleshed  Steers. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langham  Place,  London,  W 


WHAT  is  to  be  The  Farm  of  the 
FUTURE?  In  a  letter  which,  we  repub- 
lish from  the  Times,  Mr.  Jefferies,  of  Coate 
Farm,  Swindon,  says  that  our  land  is  ultimately 
to  be  turned  into  "  vast  fatting  stalls  for  the  City 
markets."  But  how  the  demand  for  meat  is  to 
be  met,  nevertheless,  he  does  not  clearly  see. 
Landlords  may  offer  security  to  the  utmost  for 
any  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenant,  but  whether 
the  management  be  liberal  or  poor— encouraged 
by  the  grant  of  freest  scope  and  most  perfect 
safety,  or  hedged  about  and  discouraged  by  the 
narrowest  and  pettiest  insistance  upon  rigid  rule 
— matters  very  little  in  the  face  of  that  which  is 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  question.  An  increased 
stock  of  cattle  must  be  fed  — an  increased 
quantity  of  food,  therefore,  must  be  grown— an 
increased  fertility  must  be  conferred  upon  the 
soil— increased  quantities  of  manure,  therefore, 
must  be  applied— and  where  is  that  to  be 
obtained  ?  All  this  sounds  like  an  echo  from 
the  writings  of  our  clever  correspondent,  Mr. 
Evershed.  "  The  real  question  is  this— Where 
are  the  necessary  supplies  of  artificial  manure 
and  artificial  food  to  be  obtained.  The  questions 
of  lease  or  yearly  tenancy,  of  local  taxation, 
compensation,  &c,  are  all  mere  minor  matters 
before  the  great  national  demand  for  meat." 

Mr.  Jefferies  appears  to  despair  of  the 
mother  country  left  to  herself,  and  limited  to  her 
own  resources,  unaided  by  her  colonies  and  by 
"those  vast  uninhabited  regions  which  may  yet 
produce  some  vegetable  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
feed  the  live  stock  of  the  future,  or  some  mineral 
manure,  with  power  to  triple  the  number  and 
amount  of  our  home  crops  of  cattle  food."  In 
this  he  dillers  from  Mr.  EVERSHED,  whose 
doctrines  we  have  supposed  him  to  represent. 
Amid  all  the  protests  of  the  latter  on  the  melii- 
ciency  of  mere  tilth  and  depth  of  soil— perhaps  by 
means  of  all  his  assertions  and  arguments  on 
this  point— he  directs  attention  hopefully  and 
confidently  to   one  resource,  for  the  neglect   of 
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which  he  blames  us — a  great  resource,  which 
Mr.  Jefferies  appears  altogether  to  forget. 
We  are  outrageously  wasteful  of  the  manures  of 
which  this  insatiable  demand  is  prophesied.  The 
crops  we  grow  find  their  way,  not  into  the  soil 
again,  but  into  the  rivers.  Much  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  food  that  is  supplied  to  man  is  in 
this  country  ultimately  thrown  into  the  sea.  Put 
it  back  again  upon  the  soil,  and  an  enormous 
increase  of  fertility  will  ensue.  Every  imported 
atom,  whether  of  manure  or  food,  will  then 
become  a  permanent  increase  of  the  fertility  of 
England,  capable  of  reproducing  itself  in  succes- 
sive years  for  ever. 

Whatever  the  theories  of  speculative  writers, 
the  farm  of  the  future  will,  we  imagine,  be  very 
like  the  farm  of  the  present.  We  shall  continue 
to  grow  those  crops  for  which  our  climates  and 
our  soils  are  fitted,  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  them  indicated  by  the  price  which  they 
severally  command.  We  shall  systemise  and 
economise  the  labour  of  the  farm,  using  horse- 
power for  much  that  is  still  done  by  hand — 
steam  power  for  much  that  is  still  done  by  horse. 
We  shall  deepen  our  soils  by  drainage  and  sub- 
soil cultivation,  and  thus  increase  their  quantity 
and  capability.  We  shall  fertilise  our  soils  by  a 
more  careful  management  of  homemade  manure 
of  all  kinds,  and  by  a  use,  more  liberal  perhaps 
than  ever,  of  imported  and  manufactured  fertilisers. 
We  shall  grow  the  crops  we  want  more  skilfully, 
more  carefully,  more  successfully,  destroying 
those  occupants  of  the  land  which  we  do  not 
want— poor  grass,  Sedges,  Rushes,  which  will 
make  way  for  the  better  plants  of  arable  farming 
— Thistles,  Coltsfoot,  Couch-grass,  Ragwort, 
Docks — plants  which,  unlike  those  just  named, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  weeds,  but  like  thein 
are,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  exist.  We  shall, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  grow  grain  crops,  and 
rotations  will  continue  to  include  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  as  well  as  Clover, 
Mangel  Wurzel,  Turnips,  and  the  rest.  Our 
meat  supply  may  be  enormously  increased  with- 
out much  alteration  of  the  present  proportion 
between  arable  land  and  pasture,  or  of  the 
present  proportionate  extent  of  cereals.  No 
doubt  beet-sugar  will  be  a  staple  English  pro- 
duce, and  possibly  other  special  crops  but  little 
known  to  English  farmers  now  may  be  cultivated 
then.  That  great  instrument  of  change,  whose 
effect  on  English  agriculture  is  anticipated, 
almost  dreaded,  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times—  the  increasing  demand  for  meat 
— will,  like  many  another  anticipated  re- 
volutionising agent,  operate  through  all  the 
old-fashioned  channels  quietly  enough.  No 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  improve  our  cattle  and 
sheep,  so  that  they  shall  convert  their  food  more 
directly  into  flesh  and  fat,  wasting  less  of  it  on 
mere  skin  and  bone.  It  will  enforce  economy  of 
home-made  fertilisers — it  will  lead  to  a  more 
liberal  management  of  grass  lands  and  of  green 
crops— it  will  diminish  the  extent  of  bare  fallows 
-it  will  very  probably  increase  the  use  and  raise 
the  price  of  artificial  manures  :  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  on  the  whole  increase  the  extent  of 
our  permanent  pasture,  or  diminish  the  area  of 
the  Wheat  crop  in  this  country. 


The  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Howard's 
paper  on  Farm  Tenancies,  read  last  week 
before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  was  too  long 
and  discursive  to  be  reproduced  in  full  in  our 
columns.  We  may,  however,  refer  to  one  or  two 
of  the  speeches. 

Lord  Houghton  declared  that  he  never 
approached  this  subject  without  infinite  admira- 
tion for  the  system  of  confidence  between  man 
and  man  which  had  grown  up  under  the  yearly 
tenancies  of  this  country,  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  which,  under  such  tenancies,  was  in- 
vested and  administered  with  singular  prudence 
and  generosity.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  system  was  liable  to  abuse  if 
it  should  continue  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  this  consideration  which  made  him  doubt 
whether  a  Bill  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Howard  was  really  required.  No  doubt  it  was 
desirable  to  attract  capital  to  the  land.  That 
was,  above  all  things,  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  above  all 
things  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
would  be  the  direct  gainer.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Howard  had  failed  to  show  that 
there  would  be  any  considerable  practical 
improvement  from  the  passing  of  his  measure. 
If  he  could  have  brought  forward  any  important 
series  of  cases,  or  even  any  single  case,  to  show 


that  injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  any  person 
who  had  invested  his  capital  in  the  land,  or  that 
any  farmer  had  been  capriciously  turned  out 
without  receiving  fair  compensation,  or  had  lost 
instead  of  being  benefited  by  his  occupation  of 
the  land,  then  he  thought  the  case  would  have 
been  a  very  strong  one. 

To  Lord  Houghton  succeeded  a  Mr.  Hol- 
land, who  declared  that  no  confidence  existed 
between  landlords  and  tenants  in  this  country  ! 
It  was  for  the  Association  to  consider  whether  it 
was  not  possible,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
landlords,  to  effect  such  a  change  in  the  law  as 
would  induce  the  tenant-farmers  to  invest  their 
capital  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms.  I  f  the 
tenant-farmers  had  the  confidence  which  had 
been  spoken  of,  no  such  change  of  the  law 
would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  emphatically  denied  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  Mr.  Holland's  assertion, 
that  landlords  make  it  a  system  to  rob  their 
tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  that  if  they 
were  inclined  to  do  so,  they  had  not  so  good  a 
chance  as  they  might  otherwise  have  had,  because 
the  lack  of  security  had  deterred  farmers  from 
investing  so  much  of  their  capital  on  the  land- 
lord's estate  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 
Lord  Houghton  seemed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Howard  should  have  come  there  prepared  with 
a  list  of  cases  in  which  cruelty  and  injustice  had 
been  inflicted.  He  claimed  this  for  the  farmers, 
that  they  were  long  suffering,  kind,  and  con- 
fiding. If  Lord  Houghton  would  only  go  to 
the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  the  market 
tables,  he  would  find  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  which 
had  been  enunciated.  He  contended  that  the 
land  of  England  was  not  properly  cultivated,  and 
though  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  grow 
as  much  more  if  they  had  security  for  the  tenant- 
farmer's  capital,  he  quite  agreed  with  Lord 
Houghton  that  too  much  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this.  Farmers  would  always  die 
poor.  They  were  never  likely  to  have  very  large 
returns  in  this  country  from  investments  con- 
nected with  land,  whether  they  were  made  by 
owners  or  occupiers.  It  was  much  easier  to  raise 
land  to  fertility  than  to  maintain  it  fertile.  No 
great  increase  of  produce  had  taken  place  of  late 
in  Norfolk,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  the  last 
10  years  they  had  grown  as  much  corn  as  they  did 
formerly.  The  crop  of  Turnips  grown  now  is  not 
as  good  as  it  was  formerly.  It  is  more  subject  to 
disease.  This  was  partly  due  to  high  farming, 
and  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  crops.  The 
higher  they  farmed,  the  more  their  crops  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  disease.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  do  too  much  in  farming,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  observance  of  due  moderation  that 
farming  was  converted  into  a  success.  Lord 
HOUGHTON  had  referred  to  certain  cases  of  high 
farming,  and  had  pointed  to  one  in  which  a 
tenant  realised  ,£15  or  ,£16  an  acre  from  the 
meat  produced  upon  his  farm.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  enormous  profit  which  the 
tenant  realised.  But  every  pound  of  meat  grown 
upon  that  farm  was  an  absolute  loss  as  far  as 
regards  the  production  of  meat,  as  the  farmer 
looked  for  his  remuneration  to  increased  corn 
crops.  If  he  had  been  turned  out  of  his  occupa- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  tenancy  of  six  months,  he 
would  have  lost  the  profit  which  he  expected  to 
make  from  his  increased  corn  crops.  The  Bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bedford  and 
himself  was  not  intended  to  give  the  tenant  the 
benefit  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  in 
consequence  of  a  railway  being  carried  through 
it,  or  of  a  manufacturing  town  springing  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it ;  but  if  certain  improve- 
ments were  specified  which  they  showed  to  be 
generally  necessary,  and  which  involved  a  real 
bon&Jide  investment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
They  did  not  say  that  the  farmer  should  be  paid 
for  all  he  had  done,  but  simply  for  the  substan- 
tial improvements  which  he  had  effected  and  of 
which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  reap  the 
benefit.  If  the  farmer  had  made  improvements 
for  which  he  had  been  properly  compensated 
then  of  course  it  was  not  suggested  that  he  should 
receive  further  compensation.  When  they  said 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  contract,  they  seemed  to  forget  that 
in  almost  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  was 
passed  in  these  days  there  was  an  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract.  Take  the  most 
recent  of  the  Acts  passed  by  Parliament.  The 
hours  when  an  innkeeper  can  supply  his 
customers  with  beer  are  regulated.  The  Legis- 
lature  of  the   country   say  that    ignorance  is  a 


crime,  and  it  makes  education  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory. You  cannot  contract  with  a  man  to  vote 
for  you  openly.  He  must  not  do  it  ;  it  is  against 
the  law.  In  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  the  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Coal  Mines,  employers  and 
employed — able-bodied  men — are  not  allowed  to 
make  free  contracts,  but  must  perform  ther 
work  in  a  certain  way  and  be  paid  in  a  certain 
way.  The  Truck  Acts  and  others  afforded 
similar  instances.  Therefore  he  contended  that 
all  Acts  of  Parliament  involved  to  some  extent 
an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract. 
He  admitted  that  if  they  could  not  prove  their 
case,  they  ought  not  to  go  to  Parliament  to  ask 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  but  what  he  really 
did  contend  was  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  all 
on  the  side  of  the  landlord.  He  asked  the 
Parliament  of  England  whether  it  was  right  that 
the  tenant's  money,  which,  while  it  was  in  his 
own  pocket,  was  entirely  his  own  property,  should 
when  it  was  put  into  the  land,  for  the  good  of  tie 
nation  and  of  the  landlord,  pass  into  the  pocket 
of  the  landlord,  and  no  longer  be  his  own. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  reply,  said  that  if  his  propo- 
sition were  carried  out  the  landlord's  right  to 
compensation  where  the  farm  was  deteriorated 
would  be  made  reciprocal,  and  the  tenant-farmer 
would  obtain  the  value  of  his  improvements  en 
quitting  the  farm.  Under  the  present  system  of 
law  the  landlord  was  exposed  to  much  prejudice 
in  the  locality  if  he  attempted  to  enforce  his 
legal  rights,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  get  a 
jury  to  agree  even  where  the  evidence  was 
incontestably  in  the  landlord's  favour.  He 
wished  it  to  be  perfectly  understood  that  it 
had  by  no  means  been  his  intention  to  bring 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  landlords  of 
this  country  —  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  number  of  them  who  admirably  fulfilled 
the  duties  their  position  entailed  upon  them. 
In  reply  to  the  noble  lord's  remark  that  he 
had  not  cited  cases  of  individual  hardship 
which  showed  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
making  a  change  in  the  law,  he  begged  to  stale 
that  he  had  met  that  objection  by  anticipation  in 
his  paper  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  practical 
farmers  and  those  of  the  Central  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  some 
40  other  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  Lord  HOUGH- 
TON had  appeared  to  believe  that  landlords  as  a 
rule  were  willing  to  give  compensation  to  the 
outgoing  tenants  ;  but  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
agree  with  that  view.  Tenant-farmers  as  a  rule 
were  tied  down  by  the  most  absurd  restrictions 
in  the  conduct  of  their  farming  operations,  and 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  freedom  of 
cultivation.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  any  large 
number  of  landlords  in  that  country  had  followed 
the  example  that  had  been  set  them  of  granting 
freedom  of  cultivation.  His  lordship  remarked 
that  he  had  given  no  instances  of  individual 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 
Such  cases  did  not  come  before  the  courts  cf 
law,  but  they  did  exist,  nevertheless,  in  gre;.t 
numbers,  and  he  could  give  instances  almost 
without  number  where  there  had  been  great  in- 
justice. At  the  London  Farmers'  Club  it  had 
been  stated  that  a  farm  in  the  eastern  counties 
has  been  re-valued  three  times  within  21  years, 
and  that  on  each  occasion  the  rent  had  been 
raised.  It  was  not  the  rent  of  the  indifferent 
farmer  that  was  raised,  but  that  of  the  in- 
telligent man  who  employed  his  capital  in  im- 
proving his  farm.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  must  admit  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
oppression  were  very  few  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  tenant-farmers.  The  worst  point 
about  a  case  of  oppression  was  the  wide  distrust 
it  gave  rise  to.  When  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
himself  a  very  good  landlord,  sold  part  of  his 
estate,  his  tenant,  who  had  large  experience  of 
steam  ploughing,  and  who  had  enormously  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  farm  by  ploughing  it 
three  times  as  deep  as  usual,  received  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  from  his  new  landlord,  who 
pocketed  every  shilling  of  the  value  of  the 
improvements  which  the  tenant  had  made. 
Cases  of  that  kind  spread  a  feeling  of  distrust 
over  a  very  wide  district.  And  if  the  noble  lord 
would  seek  for  evidence  on  the  point,  he  would 
find  that  great  distrust  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant-farmers  generally. 


On  Monday  last  prices  at  Mark  Lane  were 

barely  maintained.     There  was  a  small  supply,  but  the 
condition  was  defective  ;  and  on  Thursday  trade  was 

again  dull. At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  the 

supply  was  rather  in  excess  of  the  demand — at  least 
for  the  inferior  qualities  ;  and  on  Thursday  trade  was 
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still  dull  for  these,  although  the  best  stock  were  in  full 
demand. 

We  learn  that  the  SrEAKEs's  renewed  offer  to 

his  labourers  recently  has  not  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
any  of  them  to  express  a  wish  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  with  respect  to  his  farming  business. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  his  offer  of  partnership.  Even  those  who  had 
not  capital  to  put  down  had  the  option  of  leaving  part 
ui  Ihek  weekly  wages,  and  thus  creating  capital. 

We  quote  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  DELMAR,  on 

his  return  to  the  United  States,  after  the  Statistical 
Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  world  is  now  producing  more 
bread  than  it  can  eat,  and  that  greater  attention  should 
I  e  turned  to  other  industries.  Taking  returns  for  the 
year  1S70,  he  gives  the  following  statement  as  repre- 
senting'the  cereal  product  of  what  he  terms  the  com- 
mercial world,  throughout  which,  with  little  or  no 
restriction,  breadstuffs  are  now  produced  and  ex- 
changed :— Europe,  population  302  millions,  cereal 
product  5335  million  bush,  or  17.7  bush,  per  head  ; 
Asia  (Turkey  and  Russia),  population  27  millions, 
cereal  product  250  million  bush.,  or  9.3  bush,  per 
head;  Africa  (Egypt),  population  S  millions,  cereal 
product  So  million  bush.,  or  10  bush,  per  head  ;  Aus- 
tralia, population  2  millions,  cereal  product  30  million 
bush.,  or  15  bush,  per  head  ;  North  America,  popula- 
tion 52  millions,  cereal  product  1725  million  bush.,  or 
IV 2  bush,  per  head.  Adding  the  statistics  of  some 
"other  States,  he  calculates  the  total  population  at 
42S  millions,  and  the  cereal  product  at  7727  million 
bush.,  or  upwards  of  lS  bush,  per  head.  The  rest  of 
the  world  is  either  destitute  of  commercial  facilities  or 
closed  to  intercourse.  Now,  says  Mr.  Delmak,  the 
utmost  capacity  of  a  population  to  consume  grain  in 
the  form  of  food  is  S  to  10  bush,  per  capita  per 
annum.  What  it  consumes  beyond  this  amount  must 
be  for  seed,  for  the  food  of  animals,  for  the  manufacture 
of  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  sugar,  or  starch,  or  for  fuel. 
For  some  of  these  purposes — as  (or  food,  seed,  and 
fodder — the  use  of  grain  is  necessary  ;  for  others— as 
for  starch,  sugar,  and  beverages — its  use  is,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  economical;  beyond  that,  and  always 
when  used  for  fuel,  it  indicates  over  production  and 
loss.  England  contains  one  of  the  best  fed  popula- 
tions in  the  world  ;  nevertheless,  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  grain  in  England,  including  the  enormous 
quantities  converted  into  starch  and  beverages  or  to 
food  for  animals,  is  less  than  2  qr.  (16  bush.),  per 
capita  per  annum,  of  which  the  home  product  is 
10  bush.;  yet  the  world  at  large  produces  nearly 
19  bush,  per  capita,  and  the  precious  staff  of  life  is 
thrust  into  the  stoves  of  the  Western  farmers  for  fuel. 
Mr.  Delmar  observes  that  production  has  vastly  in- 
creased since  the  application  of  steam  in  agriculture, 
and  the  stimulus  supplied  by  railway  communication 
and  industrial  progress.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  grain 
he  notices  the  great  increase  ot  coin  and  credit,  tending 
to  force  up  prices,  and  he  puts  the  world's  stock  of 
coin  at  1500  million  dols.  in  184S  ;  2S00  millions  in 
i860,  and  a  much  larger  amount  now.  He  maintains 
that  the  world  is  over-producing  breadstuffs,  and  that 
the  fault  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  United  States. 
He  says,  in  conclusion  ; — "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  entire  future  of  this  country  is  bound  up 
in  the  solution  and  wise  disposition  of  this  question, 
and  I  therefore  ask  in  its  behalf  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  who  may  read  this  communication." 

We  learn  from  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr. 

W.  Dickenson,  of  New  Park,  Lymington,  Hants, 
that,  having  observed  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
August  16  that  he  stands  alone  as  having  grown  an 
"excellent"  crop  of  Wheat  this  year,  he  thinks  it 
probable  that,  farming,  as  he  does,  in  the  New  Forest, 
believed  by  the  public  not  worth  cultivating,  the  truth 
of  his  report  may  be  doubted  by  many  persons.  He 
therefore  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  capable  of 
stating  a  falsehood,  and  desire  that  the  New  Forest  should 
no  longer  be  thought  unworthy  cultivation  ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  throw  my  rickyard  open  to  the  public 
for  inspection  till  November  20.  Any  gentleman  or 
farmer  may  see  the  produce  of  New  Park,  near  to 
Brockenhurst  Station,  South-Western  Railway,  and  I 
venture  to  state  whoever  takes  the  trouble  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  produced.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Wheat  is  White  Chidbam,  the  same 
as  grown  here  in  1872,  and  sold  at  Guildford  market,  by 
Messrs.  Leggatt  &  Son,  on  August  23  last,  at  £18  ioj. 
per  load  of  5  qr. — 74J.  per  qr." 

From  the  circular  of  Mr.   Alfred  Newton, 

of  New  London  Street,  E.  C. ,  we  learn  that  the  crop 
of  White  Mustard  Seed  is  undoubtedly  a  short 
one,  the  acreage  being  smaller  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
district  and  in  Yorkshire  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  whilst  in  Essex  it  is  below  an  average. 
The  yield  is  also  short  in  many  places,  owing  to  an 
unpropitious  sowing  time  ;  and,  as  regards  condition, 
although  a  good  portion  of  the  Essex  crop  was  secured 
in  good  order  and  of  first-class  quality,  much  of  the 
new  crop  had  to  be  gathered  in  unfavourable  weather, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  samples  will  conse- 
quently be  inferior  either  in  quality  or  in  condition. 
About  2500  qr.  fine  Essex  seed,  on  being  brought  to 
market,  made  lis.  6d.  to  ly.  6d.  per  bushel,  according 


to  quality,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  created  a 
good  deal  of  activity  in  the  article.  There  being, 
however,  still  some  heavy  lots  of  old  seed  on  the 
market,  and  the  reports  of  high  prices  having  largely 
induced  farmers  to  thresh  out  their  new  seed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  supplies  for  sometime  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  demand  ;  nor  shall  we  see  a  permanent  rise  in  values 
until  the  spring,  when  the  deficiency  of  the  present 
crop  will  probably  be  felt.  Brown  Mustard  seed  is  a 
good  crop  both  here  and  in  Holland,  being  plentiful 
both  in  breadth  and  yield,  and  the  quality  all  that  can  be 
desired.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  a  comparatively 
low  range  of  prices,  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  stocks  of  good  old  seed  are  almost  nil ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  for  such  fine  quality  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
offer  we  may  anticipate  a  good  demand  for  export. 

How  to  Judge  a  Small  Farm  was  lately 

discussed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  At  the  recent  award  of  Lord  Spencer's 
prizes  to  small  farmers  in  Ireland  he  said  :— 

"We  take  the  tillage  as  the  first  and  most  essentia 
feature  of  the  farm  ;  the  correct  course  is  to  begin  by 
encouraging  the  production  of  good  crops,  by  which  the 
farmer  not  only  contributes  to  his  own  sustenance,  but  to 
that  of  the  community.  To  a  man  who  pursues  a  system 
suited  to  his  holding,  who  tills  well,  and  rears  good  crops, 
we  give  300  out  of  a  total  of  600  marks.  If  he  has  the 
right  sort  of  live  stock,  and  treats  them  in  the  proper 
manner,  we  give  100  marks.  If  the  manure  heap  be 
situated  in  the  right  place,  and  the  manure  be  properly 
collected  and  preserved,  50  marks  are  given.  Fifty  murks 
are  also  given  for  suitable  farm  offices  ;  their  arrange- 
ment, the  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  state 
of  repair  are  severally  considered.  An  equal  number  of 
marks  is  given  for  a  suitable  dwelling  and  for  a  well- 
cropped  cottage  garden.  This  forms  a  pretty  well 
balanced  scale."  Mr.  Baldwin  then  went  through  the 
list  of  marks  obtained  by  the  several  competitors,  and 
dwelt  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  holding. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemico- Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Belfast,  Dr.  Hodges  read  the  follow- 
ing Table  of  12  analyses  he  had  made  of  Milk  Sold 
in  Belfast : — 


they  greatly  check  the  growth  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and,  more  than  all,  prevent  the  development  of  a  new 
and  an  important  rural  industry,  and  the  consequent  aug- 
mentation of  our  now  so  much  needed  meat  supply." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
Bourton-on-the-Water. — The  latter  portion  of 
the  herd  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  Game  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Thornton  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  It  was  a 
very  wet  day,  but  there  was  a  good  attendance,  though 
not  so  large  as  at  the  former  sale.  The  cattle  walked 
from  the  farm  the  day  before,  and  had  not  eaten  well, 
and  looked  hollow  and  empty,  and  showed  to  bad 
advantage.  Still  there  was  a  great  and  ready  demand. 
The  cows  were  put  in  at  30,  40,  and  50  gs.,  and  met 
with  a  ready  sale.  Penelope,  a  6-year-old  cow,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  G.  Game  for  100  gs.  ;  Pink  Wi, 
4-year-old,  bought  by  Mr.  E.  Bate  for  1  to  gs.  ;  Mercy, 
also  4-year-old,  by  Mr.  R.  Game  for  120  gs.  ;  Penance, 
3-year-old,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman  for  100  gs.  Paral- 
lax, a  yearling  bull,  fetched  200  gs.,  and  was  bought 
by  Mr.  A.  Brassey.  These  were  the  highest  prices. 
Summary. 
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Buttermilk 

1  . . 
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3  .. 
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Total 

Solid 
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Mineral 
Matters 


14.28 

12  98 
13.07 
11.93 
14.27 
14.63 
13.96 
9.89 
9.81 
8-34 
11.50 

758 
6.3s 
6.50 
6.80 
7-39 
5-3° 
6.06 
5.10 
4-95 
8.50 


'.78 
>63 
>■?■ 
>.8i 
'■77 
3.89 

>.62 

'•75 
>.76 
>56 
J.  47 


Cream. 


85.72 
90.  <9 
87.02 
86.93 
88.07 
8573 
85-37 
86.04 
90.11 
90.19 
91.66 
88.50 

92.42 
93-65 
93-5o 
93.20 
92.61 
94  70 
93-94 
94.90 
9S05 
91.50 


10.5 
7-0 
7.0 
10.5 
70 
9.0 
23.0 
10.5 
10.0 

9.25 

9  5 


The  lowest  standard  of  good  buttermilk  contained 
8. 50  of  solid  matter,  while  some  of  the  samples  were 
as  low  as  4.95  and  5.10.  The  poorest  description 
of  buttermilk  should  yield  8.50  of  solid  matter.— In 
answer  to  a  question  Dr.  Hodges  said  he  had  never 
found  anything  extraneous  in  any  sample  except  water 
—the  milk  from  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail. 

In  a  recently  published  letter  on  the  Policy 

of  THE  Ministry  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  White,  the  senior  member  for  Brighton, 
recommends  the  total  abolition  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  on 
the  ground  of  the  benefit  which  will  thus  accrue  to 
the  agricultural  interest  by  establishing  a  large  and 
most  important  manufacture — that  of  sugar — in  many 
rural  districts  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Beetroot  : — 

"Mr.  Duncan,  at  Lavenham,"  he  says,  "has  long 
proved  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  country  from 
Beet  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  experiments,  and 
could  not  fail  to  become  a  staple  and  profitable  rural  in- 
dustry, if  the  sugar  duties  were  abolished. 

"  Many  Belgian  and  French  sugar  makers  now  succeed 
in  getting  1  lb.  of  sugar  out  of  12!  lb.  of  Beet. 

"  Concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  Beetroot  sugar 
manufacture  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  we  have  also  seen 
in  both  countries  a  notable  increase  in  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

"  Indeed  those  industries— sugar  making  with  cattle 
and  sheep  rearing — are  inseparably  associated  and  thrive 
together,  because  the  Beetroot  pulp,  after  the  water  and 
saccharine  juice  is  extracted,  becomes  a  condensed  and 
highly  nutritive  food  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

"  Competent  authorities  declare  that  the  abolition  of 
the  sugar  duties  would  largely  benefit  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  also  aver  that  it  would  be  of  more  advantage 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  than  the  reduction — 
by  one-half — of  the  present  malt  duty. 

"  Be  this  the  case  or  not,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  remaining  duties  on  sugar  have  the  first  claim  for 
consideration,  if  they  can  be  wholly  abolished,  because, 
besides  laying  a  burden  on  the  consumer  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  they  bring  into  the  Exchequer, 


50  cows  averaged 
10  bulls         ,, 


j6~54     2  ° 
62  18  o 

£55  ■•  3 


The  entire  herd  of  101  head  averaged 
32  animals  of  the  P  tribe  ,, 


.£2704  16  o 
628  19  o 

/3333  15  o 

.458 


7  o 
3  3 


Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle.— A  draft  sale 
from  Mr.  J.  Fawcett's  herd  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Strafford  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  when  59  head 
realised  about  £40  apiece.  Seraphina  lgtk  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Foster  lor  125  gs.  ;  Butterfly  Princess  2lsl 
fetched  100  gs.     These  were  the  highest  prices. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FARMING. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  farmers  were  the  ruling  class. 
The  towns  then  had  not  acquired  their  present  pre- 
ponderance, and  the  electors  in  the  country  districts, 
whether  for  county  or  borough,  were  entirely  in  the 
landed  interest.  Perhaps  nothing  so  contributed  to 
their  loss  of  power  as  the  practical  introduction  of 
steam,  and  the  consequent  enormous  development  of 
trade.  But  after  half  a  century  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  the  inevitable  compensation  which  sooner 
or  later  follows  human  changes.  The  development  of 
trade  and  manufacture  caused  a  corresponding  increase 
of  population,  until  at  the  present  moment  the  demand 
for  bread  so  largely  exceeds  the  home  supply,  that  the 
imports  of  foreign  corn  are  enormous  in  bulk.  At  first 
this  reduced  the  political  and  commercial  status  of  the 
farmer  still  lower  ;  his  produce  was  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  vast  consignments  from  abroad.  But  with 
the  demand  for  corn  came  a  still  larger— dispropor- 
tionately larger — demand  for  meat.  Corn  could  be 
imported,  meat  could  not  (at  least  not  in  appreciable 
quantities  or  quality),  and  the  immediate  result,  as 
soon  as  this  was  felt,  was  a  rise  in  the  prosperity  and 
importance  of  the  farmer.  His  attention  was  at  once 
turned  to  the  production  of  meat.  The  cattle,  it  is 
true,  were  not  actually  fed  on  the  com  which  should  be 
human  food,  but  in  effect  they  were,  since  the  vege- 
tables and  products  upon  which  they  were  fatted  were 
either  manufactured  from  or  took  up  the  room  of  such 
food,  thus  still  further  reducing  the  real— though  not, 
perhaps,  the  apparent — supply  of  English  com. 
Gradually,  in  fact,  England  is  becoming  a  meat-pro- 
ducing country  as  opposed  to  cereal  crops,  and  the  land 
is  turned  into  vast  fatting  stalls  for  the  city  markets. 

So  closely  does  the  actual  supply  of  meat  correspond 
with  the  demand  that  a  very  slight  derangement  of 
ordinary  conditions  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  appreciable 
disturbance,  and  even  a  permanent  increase  in  prices. 
Such  a  derangement  was  the  visitation  of  various  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  numerical  loss  from  these  in- 
flictions was  comparatively  small,  when  arrayed  against 
the  tale  of  the  vast  flocks  in  the  kingdom,  yet  it  exer- 
cised a  very  decided  effect,  and  prices  took  a  rise  which 
has  never  since  been  lowered.  Without  taking  an 
alarmist  view  of  the  question,  it  has  become  sufficiently 
clear  to  all  that,  if  the  population  should  continue  to 
increase  in  its  present  ratio,  the  margin  between  an 
inadequate  supply  and  the  chances  of  a  partial  famine 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  The  consciousness  of 
this  state  of  things  has  been  already  making  itself  felt 
in  attempts  to  increase  the  production  of  meat.  Ob- 
viously, to  do  this  requires  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cattle  kept.  To  a  Londoner,  who  has  seen  the 
crowded  dairies  of  Islington  or  Bayswater,  this  may 
appear  easy  enough.  If  a  hundred  cows  can  be  kept 
in  a  building  which  occupies  no  more  space  than  an 
ordinary  garden,  surely  the  farmers,  with  their  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres,  can  support  a  proportionable 
number.  The  number  they  now  keep  is  ridiculously 
small  in  comparison.  But  these  dairies  are  chiefly  fed 
from  the  refuse  of  distilleries,  and  the  result  is  milk, 

indeed London  milk — but  the  beast  becomes  skin  and 

bone.  There  is  no  meat  here,  unless,  indeed,  the 
cattle  are  fed  on  artificial  food  ;  but,  first,  how  is  suffi- 
cient artificial  food  to  be  obtained  to  feed  these  contem- 
plated additional  millions  of  stock  ;  and,  secondly,  how 
is  it  to  be  paid  for  ?     Where  is  the  artificial  food  to  be 
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derived  from  ?  It  must  be  grown  somewhere,  but  if  it 
is  grown  in  exceptional  quantities  it  must  be  by  the  use 
of  exceptional  and  expensive  manures.  Where  are 
these  manures  to  be  got  from  in  such  incalculable 
quantities?  Another  attempt  has  been  made — by 
increasing,  not  the  number,  but  the  meat-bearing  power 
of  stock — to  so  modify  their  shape  and  so  increase  their 
assimilating  powers  that  one  animal  might  carry  the 
meat  of  three.  This  has  been  attempted,  and  with 
considerable  success,  both  with  sheep  and  cattle ;  but 
the  result  is  practically  the  same.  These  beasts  require 
more  artificial  food,  and  hence  more  artificial  manure. 
They  cost  more  to  produce.  The  problem,  therefore, 
simply  increases  in  difficulty  ;  it  is  not  solved. 

In  meditating  over  it,  the  agriculturist  places  the 
blame  partly  upon  certain  antiquated  restrictions  as  to 
his  dealings  with  the  land  under  his  occupation.  He  is 
restricted  to  a  particular  rotation  of  crops,  which  was 
reasonable  enough  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  dibris 
of  one  crop  made  the  manure  of  the  next,  but  utterly 
untenable  in  these  days  of  artificial  manure.  But  the 
principal  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  he  may  lay  out  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  sink  it,  and  receive  no  return 
for  unexhausted  improvements.  This  grievance  im- 
plies that  if  he  could  only  employ  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  he  could  greatly  increase  the  produce.  To 
some  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  only  to 
some  extent.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  already 
many  individual  cases  in  which  compensation  is 
guaranteed,  and  what  is  the  result?  These  favoured 
persons  do  probably  produce  slightly  in  excess  of  their 
competitors,  but  it  is  only  by  an  extension  of  the  same 
conditions.  They  employ  no  more  powerful  manure  ; 
they  invent  no  more  efficient  artificial  food  ;  and  until 
this  is  done,  enabling  a  vastly  larger  number  of  cattle 
to  be  kept,  no  appreciable  alteration  will  ensue.  The 
same  question  occurs  :  Supposing  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  was  the  rule,  and  sup- 
posing unlimited  capital  was  ready  to  invest,  where 
then  would  the  artificial  food  and  the  artificial  manure 
in  such  enormous  quantities  be  obtainable  ?  The  pre- 
sent sources  would  simply  materially  raise  their  price  ; 
not  that  such  a  movement  should  be  opposed,  but  it 
is  a  delusion  to  think  that,  by  that  means  alone, 
any  serious  alteration  is  possible.  Since,  however,  Eng 
land  is  to  be  a  meat-growing  country,  it  is  clear  the 
colonies  must  be  retained  in  close  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country  as  sources  of  corn  supply.  It  may  yet 
come  to  pass  that  those  vast  uninhabited  regions  may 
produce  some  vegetable  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed 
the  stock  of  the  future,  or  some  mineral  manure  with 
power  to  treble  the  number  and  amount  of  our  home 
crops  of  cattle  food.  The  real  question  is  this — Where 
are  the  necessary  supplies  of  artificial  manure  and 
artificial  food  to  be  obtained  ?  The  questions  of  lease 
or  yearly  tenancy,  of  local  taxation,  compensation,  &c, 
are  all  mere  minor  matters  before  the  great  national 
demand  for  meat.  It  is  obvious  that  if  they  can 
become  the  agents  for  the  production  of  sufficient  meat, 
a  great  future  lies  before  the  English  farmers.  They 
will  occupy  their  old  position  as  the  most  powerful 
class  in  the  country.  Coal  and  iron — all  must  yield  to 
meat  ;  and  the  denser  the  population,  the  more 
secondary  will  become  these  hitherto  all-powerful 
materials.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  increased 
prosperity  and  increased  political  weight,  there  will 
come  corresponding  responsibilities ;  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion  is  now  so  great  that  any  abuse  of  these 
advantages  will  be  certain  to  bring  retributive  ruin. 
Should  the  population  still  increase,  and  no  further 
addition  be  made  to  our  present  means  of  providing 
meat,  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  the  farmer,  as 
the  very  middleman  between  food  and  famine,  will 
become  almost  painfully  intense.  Richard  fefferies, 
Coate  Farm,  Swindon,  in  the  "  Times." 


THE    SALE    AT   NEW    YORK   MILLS. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  Charles 
Colling  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  Under  the 
impulse  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  English  agriculture 
was  in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity.  The  values  of 
farm  products  then  current  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
equalled.  The  Shorthorns  had  already  earned  a  well* 
won  reputation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  attend- 
ance was  enormous,  and  the  prices  made  were  extra- 
ordinary. The  bull  Comet  sold  for  1000  gs.  One 
cow  commanded  410  gs.,  and  400  gs.  was  paid  for 
another.  An  average  of  ^151  i8j-.  was  paid  on  47 
head. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  comparative  inactivity, 
though  of  constant  actual  growth.  With  peace,  the 
quantity  of  money  put  in  circulation  was  greatly  reduced. 
There  was  little  spirit  of  competition,  and  less  of 
speculation,  among  the  farmers  and  breeders  of 
England,  and  the  competition  of  other  countries  was  a 
long  time  in  making  itself  perceptibly  felt,  American 
buyers  were  seen  in  England  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1834  their  purchases  assumed  increased  importance. 
But  a  (ew  years  later  we  encountered  a  period  of  great 
financial  depression  in  this  country.  It  was  not  until 
1 850  that  the  recovery  from  its  effects  had  so  far  reached 
the  agricultural  community  as  to  result  in  a  general  and 
decided  spirit  of  enterprise. 

In  that  year  occurred  the  sale  of  Thomas  Bates,  con- 
ducted by  the  executors  of  his  estate.  Colonel  L.  G. 
Morris,  who  from  that  day  to  this  has  seldom  been 
missed  on  great  occasions  of  the  kind,  wrote  us  as  fol- 


lows, under  date  of  Kirklevington,  May  10,  1850  : — 
"The  great  'Bates'  sale  took  place  yesterday.  The 
attendance  was  from  3000  to  5000  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  average  price  was  about 
93  gs*f  trie  highest  price  205  gs.,  and  che  lowest- 
priced  sound  animal  30  gs.  .  .  .  I  purchased 
three  head,  and  Mr.  Becar,  of  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  purchased  four  head."  Among  these  seven 
were  three  "Oxfords,"  the  founders  of  their  family 
in  America. 

The  prosperity  of  1S50,  both  in  England  and 
America,  showed  a  rapid  increase  in  succeeding  years. 
In  1S53  we  imported  largely  of  Shorthorn  blood.  A 
company  in  Madison  County,  Ohio,  brought  over 
23  head  of  valuable  animals.  A  Kentucky  company 
sent  out  Messrs.  Dudley,  Gerrard,  and  Van  Meter,  who 
selected  with  care  25  of  the  best  cattle  they  could  buy. 
The  lamented  Robert  Aitcheson  Alexander,  of  Ken- 
tucky, imported  as  many  more,  purchased  without 
regard  to  price.  For  two  of  them,  Duchess  of  Athol 
and  2D  Duke  of  Athol,  he  paid  ^525,  which  was 
considered  very  large.  Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  of  New 
York,  eager  to  devote  some  part  of  his  large  wealth 
to  purposes  which  should  have  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  country,  had 
already  made  some  purchases  of  Shorthorns  in  Eng- 
land, but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  shrewd  merchant,  he 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  render  the  amount  invested 
of  the  greatest  ultimate  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  his  own  position  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
was  by  tempting  English  breeders  to  part  with  what  as 
a  rule  they  refused  to  sell ;  in  other  words,  by  carefully 
ascertaining  where  the  best  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
then  by  buying  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  Thome's  agent  in  effecting  the  purchases  of 
1853,  the  late  Colonel  Rotch,  after  a  protracted  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bolden,  then  a  breeder  of  great  promi- 
nence, ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would  sell  the  bull 
Grand  Duke  (10,284)  at  any  price.  Mr.  Bolden's 
answer  was  a  negative,  although  he  added  that  if  any 
one  was  so  infatuated  as  to  tender  the  sum  obtained  for 
Comet  he  did  not  know  that  he  would  refuse  it. 
Colonel  Rotch  at  once  made  the  offer.  Mr.  Bolden 
said  that  as  he  had  referred  to  Comet's  price,  though 
without  any  desire  or  expectation  of  getting  it,  he 
would  accept  1000  gs.  for  the  bull,  and  a  draft  for  the 
amount  was  immediately  placed  in  his  hands.  A  few 
days  later  he  requested  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
draft  and  retaining  the  animal,  but  Colonel  Rotch 
replied  that  he  had  already  apprised  Mr.  Thorne  of  the 
purchase,  and  he  therefore  had  no  power  to  recede. 

In  this  spirit  his  son,  Mr.  Sam.  Thorne,  and  the  late 
F.  M.  Rotch,  who  were  acting  for  him  in  England, 
attended  the  sale  of  Lord  Ducie's  herd.  Colonel 
Morris  was  also  present.  The  contest  between  home 
and  foreign  bidders  was  very  animated,  and  ended  in 
the  Americans  carrying  off  all  the  "  Duchess"  cows  of 
the  herd  which  were  considered  certain  breeders — 
Colonel  Morris,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Becar,  buying 
Duchess  66th  for  700  gs.,  and  Duke  of  Glo'stek.  for 
650  gs.,  while  Mr.  Thorne  obtained  Duchess  6^th  for 
600  gs.,  Duchess  tyth  for  350  gs.,  and  Duchess  6%th 
(lost  at  sea  on  the  passage)  for  300  gs.  The  general 
average  of  the  62  head  sold  on  this  occasion  was  over 
^150,  the  13  bulls  averaging  ^191  lSs.t  and  49  cows 
^140  2S. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  foregoing  facts  in  preface 
to  our  notes  of  the  great  international  contest  at  New 
York  Mills  last  week,  that  it  might  be  more  clearly 
seen  what  sort  of  comparison  it  bears  to  previous 
events  of  a  similar  kind,  and  also  that  we  might  reach 
some  explanation,  if  possible,  of  the  reason  why 
thousands  were  bid  as  readily  on  this  last  occasion  as 
hundreds  had  been  at  an  interval  of  only  20  years 
before.  That  the  Shorthorns  had  established  them 
selves  at  the  head  of  all  breeds,  and  the  "  Duchesses ' 
at  the  head  of  all  the  various  families  of  the  Short- 
horns, was  evident  enough  in  1S53 ;  and  without 
pausing  to  inquire  the  reasons  of  their  pre-eminence, 
or  whether  it  be  matter  of  sober  judgment  or  popular 
fancy,  the  fact  is  one  which  candid  admirers  of  other 
families  or  breeds  cannot  dispute.  From  1853  to  the 
beginning  of  our  Civil  War  they  constantly  grew  in 
demand  and  increased  in  value.  The  war  of  course 
unsettled  everything,  and  our  leading  breeders  began 
to  turn  to  England  for  a  market,  as  there  was  none  at 
home.  They  were  at  first  received  with  some  distrust, 
but  exportations  were  made  by  Mr.  Thorne,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Messrs.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  and  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky,  and  these  gave  good  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Sheldon's  shipments  at  a  later  date  excited  warm 
interest,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cochrane, 
of  Canada,  have  since  found  regular  customers  on 
the  other  side.  Meantime  the  "Duchess"  family  had 
not  increased  in  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, either  here  or  in  Great  Britain.  And  when  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Campbell's  herd  would  be 
sold,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  England  and  America 
would  enter  into  an  unprecedented  struggle— the  one 
to  regain  what,  perhaps,  with  due  regard  to  her  own 
interests,  she  never  should  have  sold — the  other  to 
retain  what  she  had  only  won  by  expense  so  lavish  as 
at  the  time  to  have  been  thought  absurd  ! 

We  reached  Utica  the  evening  preceding  the  sale,  to 
find  the  hotels  thronged,  not  with  new  arrivals,  but 
with  guests  most  of  whom  had  been  two  or  three  days 
engaged  in  visiting  and  examining  the  cattle  at  New 
York  Mills.     It  was  evident  enough  that  whoever  else 


might  come,  those  who  were  there  "meant  business." 
We  were  told  by  one  or  two  that  the  "Duchesses" 
would  go  very  high — up  to  20,000  dols. — perhaps  to 
25,000  dols.  ! 

On  Wednesday  morning  every  one's  first  business 
was  to  get  to  the  scene  of  action.  Lunch  was  served 
without  waiting  for  noon,  and  indeed  it  was  fairly  over 
soon  after  mid-day  had  passed.  The  remarkable 
spectacle  was  witnessed  of  everything  in  readiness — 
audience  and  actors  included — full  50  minutes  before 
the  appointed  time.  Injustice  to  others  who  might  be 
on  the  way,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  advertised  hour,  and  the  delay  was  occupied  by 
busy  consultations  or  casual  conversations  between 
those  who  met.  There  were  probably  about  1000 
persons  on  the  ground,  but  there  had  been  little  notice 
of  the  sale  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  few  were  present 
from  merely  idle  curiosity.  We  have  never  seen  so 
large  a  gathering. 

The  order  of  the  sale  had  been  finally  determined 
on  Tuesday,  after  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
wishes  of  bidders.  The  "  Duchesses,"  headed  by 
the  bull  2D  Duke  of  Oneida,  were  to  be  taken 
first,  the  "  Oxfords"  to  follow,  and  then  the  members 
of  the  various  other  families  in  the  herd.  Around  the 
stand  of  Mr.  Page  the  Press  was  liberally  represented. 
A  bank  of  seats  had  been  erected  opposite  the  stand, 
and  we  noted  in  a  central  group  the  earnest  faces  of 
Messrs.  Morris,  King,  Griswold,  Park,  Murray,  and 
Christie,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  noble  band  of 
Kentuckians,  seated  or  standing,  stalwart  and  deter- 
mined, while  away  to  the  left,  on  the  ring  side  or 
within  it,  were  grouped  the  pleasant-looking  company 
from  over  the  sea — Lord  Skelmersdale  and  Mr. 
Hoi  ford  in  person — Mr.  Berwick  acting  for  Lords 
Dunmore  and  Bective  ;  Mr.  Richardson,  agent  of  Sir 
Curtis  Lampson  ;  and  Mr.  Kello,  who  carried  off  the 
great  prize  later  in  the  day  for  Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  in 
the  fertile  Vale  of  Severn.  Mr.  Bland,  who  was  to 
have  represented  Mr.  Cheney,  had  been  prevented  by 
the  illness  of  the  latter  gentleman  ;  and  Mr.  Strafford 
had  concluded  that  the  journey  was  too  long  for  one 
of  pleasure  only.  Not  far  from  the  English  group 
were  some  of  their  most  determined  foes,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky — himseif 
detained  at  home  to  the  regret  of  all.  Nearly  oppc- 
site  on  the  right  stood  the  Cornells,  father  and  sor, 
Thorne,  Wing,  Harrison,  and  the  bevy  of  other  New 
Yorkers,  with  Mr.  Conger  here  and  there  among 
them.  The  crowd  pressed  on  every  side,  finally 
working  in  upon  the  ring  until  there  was  barely  a 
circle  vacant  beneath  the  rostrum  for  the  slow  proces- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  the  sale.  The  stand  of  seats 
was  full  to  the  ends,  but  only  the  central  circle  kept 
to  the  planks,  for  the  first  quiet  bid  from  England 
brought  every  man  to  his  feet  but  those  who  sat  that 
they  might  not  intercept  the  view  of  others. 

At  one  o'clock,  after  a  word  of  explanation  from  the 
auctioneer  as  to  the  programme  of  the  offerings,  the 
2D  Duke  of  Oneida  entered,  and  the  half-hour  that 
succeeded — or,  indeed,  the  full  five  hours — cannot  soon 
be  forgotten. 

"Will  any  one  make  rae  an  offer  for  the  bull?" 
asked  Mr.  Page. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars,"  answered  Lord  Skelmert- 
dale,  in  the  most  offhand  manner  possible,  but  so 
clearly  that  no  one  lost  the  bid.  We  did  not  take  the 
time,  but  should  say  that  within  90  seconds  "eleven 
thousand,"  "eleven-five,"  and  "  twelve"  were  called, 
and  on  the  pause  that  followed  the  last,  the  "  one — two 
— three — gone,"  from  the  rostrum,  carried  the  owner- 
ship of  the  2D  Duke  to  the  first  purchaser  of  the  day, 
Mr.  T.  J.  M 'Gibbon,  of  Kentucky.  The  1st  Duchess 
of  Oneida  followed  at  once;  she  was  promptly  started 
at  15,000  dols.,  and  the  bids  ran  16,  iS,  19,  20,  21, 
30,  and  then  by  hundreds  to  the  last ;  and  she  went  to 
Lord  Skelmersdale  at  30,600  dols. ! — an  announcement 
followed  by  hearty  cheers  and  great  sensation.  Then 
came  Jth  Duchess  of  Oneida,  a  yearling,  and  Kentucky 
took  her  innings  as  she  fell  to  Mr.  Alexander.  She 
was  started  at  5000  dols.,  and  the  bids  were  6,  7,  9  ; 
10  from  two  parties  at  once  ;  11,  12,  and  a  little  pause  ; 
then  a  renewed  start  and  quick  run,  by  500  or  1000  at  a 
time,  to  the  end  at  19,000  dols. 

We  can  scarcely  follow  the  11  "Duchesses"  one 
by  one,  in  and  out  of  the  constantly  narrowing  ring, 
though  neither  lingered  under  the  eyes  of  the  excited 
throng.  The  10th  of  Geneva  went  by  bounds  of 
5000  dols.  at  a  bid  from  5000  to  25,000.  The  next 
bid  was  26,000,  then  30,000,  30,100,  31,000,  31,100, 
31,500,  32,000,  33,000,  33,500,  34,000,  34,250,  34,600 
— and  at  35,000  she  went  to  Mr.  Berwick,  as 
was  understood,  for  the  Earl  of  Bective.  The 
8th  Duchess  went  with  her  companion  Ui 
the  same  bidder  for  15,300  dols.  ;  the  13M 
Duchess  of  Thomdale  to  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger  for 
15,000  dols.  The  4/A  of  Oneida  then  came  in,  and 
her  youth  and  beauty  went  to  the  Kentucky  heart, 
and  Messrs.  Bedford  &  M 'Gibbon  joined  forces  against 
all  comers,  and  carried  the  day  at  a  round  25,000  dols. 
offer — "It's  so  much  easier  for  the  reporters,"  said 
Mr.  Page,  "to  make  it  even  money."  Next  followed 
brief  but  animated  work  with  St/i  Duchess  of  Gem.  a. 
which  once  again  called  every  man  to  his  feet  with 
eager  cheers— 10fooo  dols.,  15,  25,  30,  31,40,  were 
the  rapidly  succeeding  bids,  and  then  by  hundreds  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  40,600  dols.,  at  which  the 
"gone"  was  sounded  to  the  agent  of  Mr.   Davies! 
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And  these  bids  often  came  from  more  than  one  ; 
•  we  know  of  at  least  two  at  25,000  dols.— one  of 
them  a  New  Yorker— and  we  fancy  that  both  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Far  West  kept  in  till  near  the  end, 
while  rumour  has  it  that  only  the  last  hundred  quelled 
the  spirits  of  the  Blue  Grass  State.  On  the  next  lot 
she  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  10///  of  Oneida 
goes  to  the  Wood  burn  Farm  at  27,000  dols.,  though 
only  an  April  calf!  When  the  i$/k  of  Oneida  was 
reached,  for  whom  no  certain  voucher  as  a  breeder 
could  be  given,  Mr.  Campbell  requested  consent  for  her 
withdrawal,  which  was  most  cheerfully  and  unanimously 
granted.  The  5//;  Duchess  died  from  an  accident  since 
the  catalogue  appeared. 

The  result  of  the  twelve  great  lots  of  the  day  maybe 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

To  English  Buyers. 
xst  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Lord  Skelmersdale     . .     30,000  dols. 
loth  Dwekess  of  Geneva,  Lord  Elective..        ..     35,000    ,, 
%th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Lord  Bective  ..  ..     15.300     ,, 

Zth  Duchess  ofCenerur,  Mr.  Davies  ..  ..  40.600  „ 
gth  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Lord  Bective  ..  ..  10,000  „ 
$d  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Mr.  Holford     ..  ..     15,600     „ 

Total M7.lo°  .. 

Average  on  the  six,  24,517  dols. 
To  American  Bi  vers. 

sd  Dikk  of  Oneida,  Mr,  M  'Gibbon  ..          ..  12,000  „ 

jth  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Mr.  Alexander            ..  19,000  ,, 

13M  Duchess  of  Thortidale,  Mr.  Conger  ..  15,000  ,, 
4//1  Duchess  of  Oneida,    Messrs.    Bedford   & 

M'Gibbon..          ..          25,000  ,, 

\ath  Duchess  of  Oneida,  Mr.  Alexander         . .  27,000  „ 

12M  Duchess  of  Thornda/e,  Mr.  Conger         ..  5,700  ,, 

Total 103,700    „ 

Average  on  the  six,  17,283  dols.  Average  on  the  12.  2o,9oodols. 
Total,  250,800  dols. 

The  prices  made  for  the  "  Oxfords,"  though  on  an 
ordinary  occasion  they  would  have  seemed  high,  are 
so  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  what  had  preceded, 
that  we  need  not  make  them  the  subject  of  special 
comment.  But  the  whole  remainder  of  the  sale  was 
as  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  as  its  commencement. 
Not  a  single  lot  was  passed.  Mr.  Page,  whose  advice 
from  the  beginning  had  been  as  valuable  as  his  services 
were  skilful,  prompt,  and  energetic  throughout,  had 
scarcely  time  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  any 
single  animal  as  it  passed  before  him.  Such  bidding 
could  only  have  come  from  careful  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  herd.  It  had  been  doubted  whether  the 
sale  could  be  concluded  in  a  single  afternoon,  and  many 
were  looking  for  another  morning's  work.  But  before 
6  o'clock  the  end  was  reached — 10S  lots  having  found 
eager  buyers  in  less  than  300  minutes,  and  the  final 
aggregate  of  over  380,000  dols.  was  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  as  the  company  dispersed,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  whole  had  been  the  dream  of  a  midsummer 
hour,  rather  than  the  solid  reality  of  cooler  autumn 
calculation. 

As  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  "  Duchesses,"  a  few 
words  will  be  expected  by  our  readers.  The  other 
prices,  although  somewhat  higher  than  those  ever 
before  obtained  at  a  sale  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
are  not  higher  than  might  have  been  fairly  prognosti- 
cated from  the  remarkable  sales  of  the  current  season 
in  Kentucky  and  at  the  West.  As  to  the  "  Duchesses," 
they  have  not  before  been  publicly  sold  since  the 
dispersion  of  Lord  Ducie's  herd,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted.  Private  transactions  are  reputed  to 
have  doubled  their  values  again  and  again,  and  at 
recent  sales  abroad  animals  having  more  or  less  of  the 
blood  of  American  descent  have  uniformly  commanded 
extreme  prices.  What  price  can  be  afforded  for  a 
breeding  animal  is  generally  determined  by  two  con- 
siderations, one  of  which  is  what  the  purchaser  hopes 
to  gain  from  its  descendants,  and  the  other  what  he 
fears  to  lose  if  it  and  its  descendants  go  into  the  hands 
of  his  competitors.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  England  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Short- 
horn blood  most  widely  sought  for  is  not  one  which 
she  would  willingly  sacrifice,  and  she  must,  in  fact, 
stand  second  to  the  United  States  when  the  current 
of  the  heaviest  transactions  turns  as  it  has  done  of 
late,  carrying  money  to  the  New  World  instead  of 
to  the  Old. 

Mr.  Bolden,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  reminis- 
cence of  20  years  ago,  soon  began  to  doubt  if  it 
was  not  greater  folly  for  him  to  take  than  for  Mr. 
Thome  to  offer  1000  gs.  for  Grand  Duke  ;  and 
though  this  sum,  even  with  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  values  at  the  two  periods,  is  now  thrown 
into  insignificance,  there  is  a  certain  basis  of  reason  in 
the  competition  of  September  10  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  may  be  said  that  there  were  probably 
arguments  as  sound  for  the  payment  of  13,000  florins 
for  a  single  Tulip  bulb  in  1637.  Admitting  that, 
and  all  that  it  implies,  it  may  at  least  be  added  that 
the  improvement  of  a  breed  of  cattle,  so  as  to  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  human  food  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
at  a  greater  economy  to  the  producer,  is  a  far  different 
object  to  be  held  in  view,  from  the  gratification  of  a 
mere  fancy ;  and  that  if  men  of  wealth  are  led  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  patronage  they  extend  to  such  an  effort, 
there  are  other  ways  of  money-spending  in  which  they 
might  indulge,  which  even  the  most  conservative 
would  consider  equally  prodigal,  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  equal  purity  of  intention. 

We  conclude  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sale  list, 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  herd,  only  remarking 
that  a  very  large  number  of  those  present  who  did  not 


buy  would  doubtless  have  been  purchasers  with  less 
active  competition  and  lower  prices. 

Great  Britain.— Six  of  the  "Duchess"  family, 
147,100  dols.  ;  1  "  Oxford,"  7000  dols.  ;  1  "Gwynne," 
2000  dols.  ;  2  "  Lady  Worcester,"  6200  dols.  Total,  10  ; 
average,  r6, 239  dols.  ;  grand  total,  102.300  dols. 

Kentucky. — Four  of  the  "Duchess"  family,  83,000 
dols.;  x  "  Oxford,"  1000  dols.  ;  1  "  Lady  Knightley,"  3100 
dols.  ;  3  "  Lady  Bates,"  6500  dols.  ;  2  "  Baron  Oxford," 
2000  dols.;  18  miscellaneous,  12,895  dols.  Total,  29; 
average,  3781  dols.  ;  grand  total.  108.645  dols. 

New  York. — Four  of  the  "Duchess"  family,  28,750 
dols.  ;  4  "Oxford,"  18,000  dols.  ;  1  "Lady  Knighlley," 
5000  dols.  ;  4  "  Bloom,"  6125  dols.  ;  2  "Lady  Bates," 
1905  dols.  ;  18  miscellaneous,  9950  dols.  Total,  23  '< 
average,  2086  dols.  ;  grand  total,  68,830  dols. 

Vermont. — One  of  the  "Duchess  "  family,  4000 dols.  ; 
2  "Oxford,"  8100  dols.  ;  i,  "Lady  Knighlley,"  4000 
dols.  ;  7  miscellaneous,  6570  dols.  Total,  n  ;  average, 
2061  dols.  ;  grand  total,  22,670  dols. 

Minnesota,  6,  7200  dols.  ;  Illinois,  10,  5295  dols.  ; 
Canada,  5,  3775  dols.  ;  Ohio,  1,  600  dols.  ;  Pennsylvania, 
i,  525  dols.  ;  Michigan,  z,  350  dols.  ;  Virginia,  1, 
300  dols.  Grand  total,  108  head,  380,490  dols.,  averaging 
3523  dols. 

From  the  New    York  "  Country  Gentleman  "  of  Sep- 
tember 13. 


STRIKES  AND  LABOUR. 

[At  tbe  recent  Church  Congress  at  Bath  a  paper  was  read  by 
ihe  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  Duty  of  the  Church  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  We  quote  the  following  passages 
from  it.  1 

The  truth  is,  that  the  one  attraction  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  the  present  movement  is  the  promise 
it  holds  out  to  him  of  larger  wages  than  he  has  hitherto 
received.  Setting  aside,  then,  all  calling  of  names  and 
bad  language  in  general,  the  proposition  to  be  estab- 
lished is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  endeavour 
to  regulate  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour.  I  say,  to 
regulate ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  get  wages  raised  to  a  proper 
standard  if  she  has  not  the  corresponding  power  of 
ascertaining  what  that  standard  is.  I  answer,  then, 
that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  clergy, 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
they  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge ;  secondly, 
because  neither  the  payers  nor  the  receivers  of  wages 
have  consented  to  abide  by  their  decision ;  thirdly, 
because  the  attempt  would  be  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

1.  The  clergy  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
the  knowledge  which  should  be  possessed  by 
any  one  who  attempts  to  regulate  wages.  Wise 
men  have  doubted  whether  Parliaments,  or  Minis- 
ters of  State,  or  even  political  economists  can 
attempt  to  regulate  them  without  very  disastrous 
results.  The  attempt  involves — to  mention  only  a 
single  cause  of  error — the  ridiculous  assumption  that 
all  labour — the  labour  of  the  idle  and  of  the  diligent, 
of  the  skilful  and  of  the  stupid — is  of  equal  worth,  and 
that  it  can  be  remunerated  by  an  uniform  sum.  What 
it  is  worth  while  in  each  particular  case  for  the 
employer  to  give — what  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
employed  to  accept — the  employer  and  the  employed 
alone  can  know.  1  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  clergy- 
men and  other  educated  persons  should  not  communicate 
to  their  neighbours  that  knowledge  of  principles  which 
the  study  of  history  and  general  cultivation  have  given 
them.  It  is  in  the  application,  however,  of  these 
principles  to  the  determination  of  particular  disputes 
about  wages  that  the  main  difficulty  lies.  For  this 
application  the  clergy,  as  such,  have  not  the  know- 
ledge required.  2.  But  further,  if  they  had  it,  neither 
party  to  the  dispute  has  consented  to  be  bound  by  their 
decision.  Many  of  the  disputants  are  not  even 
members  of  the  Church.  Both  employer  and  em- 
ployed, it  is  true,  are  quite  ready  to  make  the  most  of 
ecclesiastical  support  when  they  can  get  it,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
a  clergyman's  decision  about  wages  among  those  who 
were  likely  to  lose  by  his  award.  I  can  think  of  few 
positions  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  an  arbitrator 
elaborating  rules  and  conditions  in  respect  to  a  contro- 
versy which  has  not  been  referred  to  him,  and  which 
are  to  be  binding  on  either  side  only  so  far  as  that 
side  can  turn  them  to  its  own  account.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  clergy  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  standard  of  agricultural  wages.  A  strict  im- 
partiality is  our  wisest — nay,  only  justifiable  course. 

I  wish  to  show  that  the.  Church  has  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge to  the  labourer,  but  quite  a  different  duty  from 
that  which  she  is  said  to  have  left  undone.  Her  duty 
is  to  make  him,  as  a  fellow-Christian,  a  better,  braver, 
nobler,  more  intelligent,  more  civilised,  more  tender- 
hearted man.  Even  so  she  will  help  him  better  than 
other  helpers  can.  Nothing  can  aid  him  more  to  rise 
in  the  world  than  good  education  ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
labourer  up  to  this  time  has  been  so  aided,  he  has  been 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Church's  care.  Look  at  the 
statistics  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  and 
you  will  see  that  clergymen  have  given  voluntarily  to 
education  just  double  what  has  been  contributed  by  any 
other  class  in  the  country,  however  rich  or  great.  But 
this  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  not  the  proper  business 
of  the  Church,  or  of  the  clergy,  as  I  contend,  to  make  ' 


men  rise  in  the  world.  The  new  preachers,  I  know, 
have  another  gospel;  they  tell  the  labourers,  in  effect, 
that  all  happiness  depends  on  money,  that  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  to  this  happiness,  and  that  the 
possessor  of  a  larger  share  than  that  of  his  neighbour 
is  an  oppressor  and  plunderer,  whom  they  may  call  to 
account.  Life,  on  this  theory,  is  nothing  but  a  struggle 
for  equality  of  income  ;  society  ceases  to  exist;  all  that 
remains  is  an  array  of  hostile  classes,  contending  for  a 
new  division  of  the  public  spoil. 

The  Church  has  quite  another  theory  of  life.  She 
teaches  that  all  her  members  are  workers  together  for 
the  common  good,  bound  to  consider  one  another's 
welfare  in  the  progress  of  their  united  toil.  In  this  view 
of  things  she  does  but  anticipate  what,  I  think,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  the  conclusion  of  economical  science, 
that  labour  must  have  some  recognised  share  in  the 
profits  which  are  earnt  by  its  help.  The  problem  is 
one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  I  admit ;  but  it  has  long 
appeared  to  me  that  no  other  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  working  man  will  dispose  of  his  claim.  That  co- 
operation in  producing  should  have  some  correspond- 
ing partnership  in  ingathering  seems  to  have  something 
of  natural  equity  to  plead.  In  this  way,  at  all  events, 
and  perhaps  in  no  other,  the  workman  is  brought  to  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  connection  between 
wages  and  profits,  and  the  possibilities  of  enlargement, 
of  which  either  fund  is  really  susceptible.  The  co-opera- 
tive principle  in  political  economy  has  some  analogies 
with  the  principles  of  Christian  fellowship,  which  have 
not  yet  been  examined,  as  they  will  be,  I  think,  at  no 
distant  time.  The  Church,  however,  has  higher  aims 
than  those  of  the  economist.  She  holds  it  a  sin  to 
oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  not  because  the  man 
has  some  indefinite  right  to  more  money,  but  because 
it  is  part  of  Christian  charity  to  show  him  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  help  him  on  his  way.  The  master's 
duty  is  not  done  when  the  wages  have  been  paid  ; 
he  owes  offices  of  charity,  kindly  treatment,  friendly 
consideration  and  respect.  The  Church,  I  fear,  has 
not  always  taught  these  duties  as  plainly  as  she 
ought  to  have  taught  them.  Her  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  whole  upper  class  has  been  deficient 
in  that  very  important  part  of  it,  which  makes  the 
rich  humble,  and  instructs  the  superior  to  be  con- 
siderate and  kind.  For  the  education  of  that  portion 
of  the  community,  out  of  which  employers  of  labour 
are  mostly  taken,  she  has  until  lately  done  next  to 
nothing.  I  trace  no  small  part  of  the  present  antago- 
nism between  labour  and  capital,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  to  personal  estrangement  between  man  and 
man.  I  desire  to  see  the  Church  awakened  to  a 
keener  sense  of  her  duty  in  opposition  to  these  mis- 
chievous errors.  Her  duty  is  to  hold  fast  by  her  old 
principles  of  education,  but  to  use  them  in  preparing 
the  next  generation  for  its  new  and  increasing  difficul- 
ties, with  more  loving  activity  and  a  much  more  widely 
diffused  operation.  Instead  of  consenting  to  withdraw 
from  it  all  moral  and  religious  elements,  she  must 
insist  on  keeping  them  as  the  elements  of  highest 
worth.  They  tell  me  that  this  is  but  talk,  that  there 
is  less  virtue  in  all  these  influences  than  in  an  extra 
shilling  a  week.  What  they  say  is  false.  The  world  is 
moved  by  moral  and  spiritual  influences ;  no 
other  forces  can  be  compared  with  these.  By 
the  power  of  great  examples  and  noble  lives,  by  elo- 
quence and  earnestness  of  speech,  by  loyalty  to  great  in- 
stitutions and  reverence  for  places  of  ancient  renown, 
by  poetry  and  proverb,  wise  sayings  and  well-remem- 
bered songs  ;  by  traditions  of  home  and  early  child- 
hood, of  schools  and  colleges  in  opening  life ;  by 
chance  conversations,  and  by  seeds  of  reasoning  which 
have  rested  and  taken  root  in  the  soul  ;  by  a  thousand 
subtle  influences  which  no  rate  of  wages  or  profits  can 
measure,  and  which  no  money  can  command  ;  by 
personal  kindnesses,  which  draw  the  sting  from  a 
sense  of  inferiority  in  rank  ;  above  all,  by  the  drawing 
of  man's  heart  to  God,  by  stirrings  of  conscience,  by 
forces  which  bend  the  will,  form  the  character,  and 
change  the  life — the  course  of  the  world  is  moved,  and 
will  be  moved  to  the  end.  This  is  the  Church's  ter- 
ritory, the  sphere  of  her  action,  while  all  the  antago- 
nisms of  capital  and  labour  are  raging  around.  The 
clergy  must  address  themselves  to  their  work  in  this 
field  with  a  determination  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the 
people  round  about  them  ;  we  want  warmer  sym- 
pathies— personal  duties  pressed  home  closer  to  each 
man's  conscience — the  duties  of  each  class  in  society 
urged  with  Apostolic  plainness  in  these  later  days. 
Were  this  well  and  simply  done,  no  question  about 
the  Church's  duty  in  relation  to  strikes  and  labour 
would  need  to  be  asked,  nor  such  poor  state- 
ments of  it  as  mine  be  uttered  in  a  Church  Congress 
again. 

The  delivery  of  this  address,  which  was  loudly  cheered, 
was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Rev. 
Llewelyn  Davies,  who  took  the  labourers'  side  of  the 
argument,  and  spoke  favourably  of  unions  of  working 
men.  Denying  that  agricultural  labourers  ought  to  accept 
any  wages  that  were  offered  to  them,  he  contended  that 
a  strike  might  be  perfectly  legitimate,  and  further  thai, 
without  the  reserved  power  of  "striking,"  wages  would 
hardly  keep  up  to  their  present  level.  It  was,  however, 
to  be'  hoped  that  strikes  would  be  in  time  replaced  by 
arbitration.  Tbe  part  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  clergy 
seemed  to  him  to  be  clear.  Could  they  imagine  St.  James 
or  St.  Paul  taking  the  side  of  the  upper  against  the  lower 
classes  of  their  day  ?  A  good  deal  was  said  against  "paid 
agitators"  in  connection  with  the  movement  now  going  on 
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among  agricultural  labourers  to  get  better  wages.  Sup- 
posing that  a  cause  was  a  reasonably  good  one,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  paid  agitators.  They  had 
among  them,  for  example,  a  "  paid  agitator"  in  the  per- 
son of  the  rev.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Defence  Union, 
who  received  a  salary  for  stirring  up  enthusiasm  in  defence 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  why  should  not  men 
who  were  paid  from  10s.  to  15^,  a  week,  and  who  wished 
to  get  higher  wages,  contribute  something  out  of  their 
earnings  to  "paid  agitators "  who  stood  up  for  them? 
Quoting  a  remarkable  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  a  year  or  two  ago  from  Mr.  Jefferies,  a  farmer  of 
Swindon,  who  said  that  in  no  single  instance  had  he  ever 
known  a  feeling  of  gratitude  evinced  by  a  labourer,  he 
pleaded  for  the  manifestation  of  a  wider  and  deeper  sym- 
pathy for  their  condition.  The  danger  of  the  Church  was 
lest  it  should  show  an  undue  preference  for  station  and 
property,  and  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  the  jog  trot 
of  the  Church  of  England  went  too  much  to  the  tune  of 
Tennyson's  farmer— viz.,  to  "  Propetty,  propetty." 

After  speeches  from  Canon  Girdlestone,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  others, 

The  Marquis  of  Bath  protested  against  certain 
remarks  of  previous  speakers,  who  had  appeared  to  pre- 
dict that  the  present  movement  of  the  labourers  would 
flood  the  country  with  desolation  unless  it  was  placed 
under  proper  control.  Nor  was  it  either  fair  or  true  to 
use  words  implying  that  the  labourers'  cottages  through- 
out the  country  were  such  as  to  be  unfit  for  horses.  It 
was  always  found  that  the  owners  of  the  worst  description 
of  cottages  were  those  who  approached  nearest  in  social 
position  to  the  labourer  himself,  ft  had  also  been  implied 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  an  inferior  position 
in  regard  to  lodging  than  his  brethren  in  towns,  a 
position  which  he  combated.  A  great  change  had  come 
over  the  country.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  finding  labour  in  the  rural  districts,  but  now  a  good 
honest  workman  is  always  certain  to  find  employment. 
Young  men  were  leaving  the  country  villages  and  going 
into  the  towns,  where  work  was  plentiful,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  men  by  piecework  and  the  demand  for 
labour  among  those  who  remained  at  home  had  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  wages.  This  process  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far,  however,  because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  farmer  had  to  compete  against  the  entire  world, 
and  that  he  had  no  means  of  raising  the  prices  of  the 
articles  he  sold. 


OUR    FOOD    PROSPECTS. 

It  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  have  things  "all  his 
own  way,"  and  a  newspaper  Editor  in  particular,  who 
is  a  cock  that  can  crow  on  his  own  dunghill,  is  all  the 
better  for  such  kindly  criticism  as  that  of  "  E.  C."  To 
answer  him  fully  I  should  have  to  ask  you  for  half-a- 
dozen  columns,  and  to  pack  what  I  wish  to  say  into 
something  less  I  must  necessarily  be  brief.  I  have 
always  urged,  with  what  little  force  I  have,  that  if  the 
Legislature  could  only  be  persuaded  to  foster  and  deve- 
lope  agriculture  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  fostered 
and  developed  trade  we  should  soon  see  a  wonderful 
increase  in  our  food  producing  power.  But  between 
"a  wonderful  increase"  and  "doubling"  the  crops 
there  lies  a  long  distance.  Let  me  ask  "  E.  C."  to  do 
me  the  favour  to  read  my  article  again  as  to  this  point. 
He  will  see  that  I  admit  the  possibility  of  "largely 
increased  yield,"  under  the  favourable  conditions  which 
I  specified,  but  I  do  most  sturdily  deny  the  practical 
possibility  of  such  increase  as  would  be  necessary  to 
feed  our  people  on  home-grown  Wheat.  Let  "E.  C." 
just  consider  what  this  "doubling"  the  crops  really 
means  when  it  comes  to  actual  practice.  It  means  that 
we  must  get  an  average  of  60  bush,  to  the  acre  off  every 
bit  of  Wheat-bearing  land  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Smith 
can  do  it  at  Woolston,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Prout,  Mr. 
Middleditch,  and  our  energetic  steam  cultivators  can 
do  it,  but  we  should  want  100  bush,  to  the  acre  from 
them.  How  are  we  to  get  double  crops  off  our  light 
upland  soils?  We  must  get  them,  too,  in  Devonshire, 
which  is  about  the  worst  county  in  England  for  Wheat, 
though  it  devotes  130,000  acres  to  the  crop  ;  we  must 
get  them  in  Ireland  with  its  humid  climate,  in  Scotland, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
Lincolnshire  fens;  we  must  get  them  where  tenants 
are  poor  and  landlords  needy,  as  well  as  where  an 
enterprising  tenant  has  a  liberal  landlord,  who  gives 
him  every  opportunity  of  developing  the  full  power  of 
the  soil.  "E.  C."  has  a  triumphant  answer  ready  for 
me,  I  know  ;  he  would  sweep  away  all  poor  tenants 
and  needy  landlords,  and  if  I  reply  that  they  might 
object  to  be  swept  away,  he  would  tell  me  that  if  one 
wishes  to  drain  a  bog,  one  must  not  ask  the  frogs  what 
they  think  about  it.  Still,  the  frogs  are  there,  and  I 
take  my  stand,  not  upon  what  may  be  done  theoreti- 
cally, but  upon  what  will  be  done  practically.  "  E.  C." 
will  appreciate  the  force  of  the  distinction  when  I 
remind  him  that  we  have,  as  yet,  only  drained  some 
3,000,000  acres  out  of  the  20,000,000  that  require 
draining.  Now,  surely  drainage  is  to  crop  growing 
what  digging  out  the  foundation  is  to  house-building, 
and  if  we  have  done  so  little  in  all  these  years  in  so 
essential  and  elementary  a  matter  as  drainage,  how  can 
we  expect  that  the  more  expensive  process  of  steam 
cultivation  will  proceed  more  rapidly  ? 

"  E.  C."  mentions  Arthur  Young.  Let  me  put  him 
in  the  witness-box,  for  I  think  he  can  give  me  a  bit  of 
telling  evidence  in  my  favour.  I  learn  from  his 
"Tour"  that  just  100  years  ago  the  English  Wheat 
harvest  was  8,385,000  qr.,  or  24  bush,  to  the  acre  off 
2,795»0O°  acres  of  land.  Between  1770  and  1S70  we 
have  enclosed  7,191,016  acres,  a  fair  share  of  which 
has,  of  course,  gone  to  Wheat  growing,  and  yet  our 


harvest  of  1872  was  only  estimated  at  11,518,596  qr., 
or  24  bush,  to  the  acre  on  3,839,532.  But  even  this 
modest  estimate  cannot  quite  have  been  realised,  since 
we  were  obliged  to  import  12,624,423  qr.  from  abroad 
to  make  up  a  consumption  of  22,000,000  and  seed. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  varying  dates  of 
the  commencement  of  harvest,  but  this  does  not 
amount  to  much,  I  need  not  make  any  comment — I 
simply  point  to  the  identity  of  the  yield — 24  bush,  per 
acre— after  the  lapse  of  100  years,  and  leave  my  kind 
friend,  "  E.  C,"  to  crack  the  nut  at  his  leisure. 

It  is  this  that  gives  the  great  significance  to  my  little 
table,  which  I  do  think  is  very  striking  ;  for,  put  into 
plain  English,  it  means  this — that  when  the  years  are 
grouped  together  in  sets  of  five,  so  that  individual  good 
or  bad  harvests  may  be  lost  in  a  fair  average,  our  Eng- 
lish harvests  are  pretty  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  and 
that  our  increase  of  population  is  entirely  fed  on  foreign 
Wheat.  "  E.  C."  says  that  my  statistics  are  valueless, 
because  I  do  not  also  give  "the  immense  increase  in 
population,  together  with  the  enormous  number  of 
acres  withdrawn  from  the  grazier  and  farmer  [by 
towns,  railways,  gardens,  &c],  and  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  working  classes."  Let  me  supply 
the  omission,  beginning  with  the  last  item  first.  The 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  working  classes  does 
not  affect  the  consumption  of  bread  so  much  as  might 
be  expected.  Of  course,  more  mouths  eat  more  bread, 
but  the  increase  from  this  cause  belongs  to  the  popula- 
tion question  :  the  effect  of  higher  wages  (taken  by  itself) 
leads  to  greater  proportionate  consumption  of  meat 
but  less  of  bread.  (2.)  The  point  about  the  with- 
drawal of  land  by  the  growth  of  towns  is  a  very  good 
one  :  it  has  not  escaped  me  entirely,  for  I  have  myself 
called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  our  area  is 
diminished  thereby,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  yield  per  acre.  I  have  for  some  time  past  been 
collecting  information  on  this  point  in  my  leisure 
hours,  which  are  not  many,  so  the  work  proceeds  very 
slowly.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  wheat 
land  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  cultivation  from 
this  cause  in  the  last  five  years  does  not  amount  to 
io.ooo  acres,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.  (3.)  I 
have  now  only  to  remedy  my  omission  of  the  popula- 
tion from  my  Table.  I  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  it,  as  the  steady  growth  of  our  importations  was 
evidently  so  vastly  in  excess  of  our  population.  But  it 
certainly  makes  the  Table  more  striking  to  the  eye, 
and  omitting  the  first  five  years  immediately  following 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  during  which  the  trade 
was  setting  itself,  the  Table  in  its  revised  form  will 
stand  thus  : — 


1852- s6 
1856-61 
1862-66 

1867-71 


Mean  Population  of 
United  Kingdom. 


28,139,000 

28,Q27'oOO 

29, 995,000 
31,193,000 


Imports  of  Foreign 
Corn. 


Cwts. 

20,000,000 
25,500,000 
33,000  000 
39, 200,000 


It  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  my  point  more  clearly  if  I 
add  another  Table,  deduced  from  the  above,  by  taking 
Mr.  Lawes'  estimate  of  our  average  consumption  as 
54  bush,  per  head  on  the  population. 


1852-56 
1857-61 
1862-66 
1867-71 


Fed  on  Foreign 
Wheat. 


6,686,567 
8,525.373 
11,032,836 
13,135.522 


Fed  on  Home-grown 
Wheat. 


21.452,433 
20,401,627 
18,962,164 

18,057,478 


Note  the  terms  of  the  ascending  series  of  foreign-fed 
persons  —  6$,  8|,  11,  13  millions— while  the  home- 
fed  series  is  slowly  falling  at  the  rate  of  a  million  every 
five  years,  21,  20,  19,  18  millions.  The  two  series 
will  very  soon  become  level,  if  their  relative  rates  are 
maintained.  If,  however,  our  consumption  is  more 
than  5!  bushels  per  head  it  will  make  the  number  of 
persons  fed  on  home-grown  Wheat  rather  greater,  and 
I  think  that  probably  this  is  the  case. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  if  "E.  C."  is  an  habitual 
reader  of  the  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard — and 
his  use  of  the  word  "  weekly  "  in  the  compliment  he 
so  kindly  pays  us  would  imply  that  he  is,  though  he 
calls  us  the  Gloucester  Standard,  which  he  may  not  be 
aware  is  the  title  of  another  paper,  published  at 
Gloucester — he  would,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  I  have 
always  gone  heartily  with  Mr.  James  Howard  and 
other  writers  and  speakers  who  contend  that  if  we  had 
such  a  sense  of  legal  security  as  would  draw  more 
capital  to  agriculture,  our  food-producing  powers  could 
be  very  greatly  increased  ;  but  I  think  that  scientific 
meat  manufacture  offers  greater  advantages  than  Wheat 
growing.  Not  that  I  have  ever  supported  the  ill-con- 
sidered suggestion  that  we  should  give  up  Wheat 
growing.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  grow  all  the  Wheat 
we  can,  and  the  more  meat  we  can  make  the  more 
manure  shall  we  have  for  Wheat ;  but  what  I  contend 
for  is,  that  with  our  limited  area  we  never  can  contend 
against  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  Wheat  pro- 
ducing, whilst  on  the  other  hand  no  imported  meat  can 
equal  our  own  home  produce,  the  amount  of  which 
might,  I  really  think,  be  so  largely  increased  by  the 
application  of  more  capital,  properly  secured  to  the 
tenant,  that  we  might  very  soon  become  independent 


of  foreign  supplies.  But  I  fear  that  I,  too,  am  be- 
coming something  of  an  enthusiast,  and  must  say  no 
more.  The  Editor  of  the  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire 
Standard. 


«  WORTHY  OF  HIS  HIRE." 

[We  take  the  following   powerful    letter  from    the   columns   o( 
the  Tit/tes.] 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  speech  at  Bath  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour,  lays  down  the  pro- 
position, that  "  labour  should  have  some  recognised 
share  in  the  profits  which  are  earned  by  it  ;"  or,  as  he 
subsequently  phrases  it,  "that  co-operation  in  pro- 
ducing should  have  some  corresponding  partnership  in 
ingathering  seems  to  have  something  of  natural  equity 
to  plead."  This  doctrine,  he  prophesies,  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  political  economy, 
as  it  is  already  the  most  consonant  with  the  ideas  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  is  the  sole  remedy  for 
strikes,  and  the  one  thing  needful  in  order  to  produce 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  discontented  masses 
and  their  employers. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor 
propound  the  same  doctrine  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  receive  his  quietus  on  the  occasion  from 
Lord  J.  Russell  ;  but  I  believe  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
is  the  first  prelate  who  has  proclaimed  it,  not  only  as 
an  axiom  of  economical  science,  but  also  as  a  develop- 
ment of  Christian  ethics  which  it  behoves  all  good  men 
to  recognise. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  natural  equity,"  says  the 
Bishop,  "  that  co-operation  in  producing  should  have 
some  corresponding  partnership  in  ingathering."  If 
this  sentence  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that 
wages,  whether  high  or  low,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  labourer's 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  that,  over  and 
above  his  wages,  he  is  entitled  by  some  higher  law 
than  that  of  contract  to  a  share  in  the  farmer's  profits 
— if  so  be,  I  presume,  there  are  any  profits  to  share. 
How  he  is  to  fare  if  there  are  no  profits  the  Bishop 
does  not  condescend  to  inform  us. 

From  what  sources  the  Bishop  derives  his  idea  of 
"natural  equity  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  ss 
regards  his  application  of  it  to  the  relations  between 
labourer  and  employer  I  defy  him  to  cite  a  single 
passage  either  from  Scripture  or  from  Adam  Smith  in 
its  favour.  It  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  Bishop  to 
contend  that  a  system  of  industrial  partnership  or  of 
independent  proprietorship  is  preferable  to  the  system 
of  hire  by  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  which  at  present 
prevails  in  every  trade  under  the  sun.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  gainsay  any  such  proposition,  nor  to  claim 
for  the  system  of  wages  any  superiority  in  the  abstract 
over  any  other  mode  of  remuneration  for  labour  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  may  devise.  But  what  I  venture 
to  maintain  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
"natural  equity,"  as  well  as  far  more  convenient  to 
both  parties,  that  the  labourer's  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  should  be  paid  him  in  the  shape  of  wages, 
rather  than  in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Bishop. 

The  profits  of  the  land  belong  to  the  landlord,  the 
tenant-farmer,  and  the  labourer  in  different,  though  not 
in  fixed,  proportions.  They  will  all  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  man  if  he  unite  the  several  capacities  of 
owner,  occupier,  and  labourer  in  his  own  person,  and 
provide  his  own  capital  into  the  bargain.  In  the 
golden  age,  which  poets  have  dreamt  of,  "  when  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,"  this  blissful  con- 
dition of  things  may  have  been  realised.  But  in  the 
degenerate  age  of  modern  civilisation,  when  the 
functions  of  ownership,  occupation,  and  labour,  are 
commonly  exercised  by  different  persons,  it  is  highly 
important  that  their  respective  rights  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  rule  of  practical  experience,  and  enforced 
by  the  obligations  of  legal  contract.  What,  then,  are 
the  rules  which  experience  has  sanctioned  as  most 
applicable  to  this  object  ?  They  are,  first,  that  the 
landlord's  rent  should  be  paid  in  money  rather  than  in 
kind,  and  in  fixed  annual  amounts  rather  than  in  corn 
rents  or  on  the  metayer  system  which  prevails  in  some 
countries  ;  secondly,  that  the  tenant  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  the  most  of  his  skill  and  capital,  and 
stand  or  fall  by  the  result ;  thirdly,  that  the  labourer 
should  receive  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  weekly  wages,  varying,  indeed,  according  t'» 
the  demand  which  exists  for  his  services  ;  in  other 
words,  varying  according  to  the  estimate  formed  by 
others  of  his  class  of  the  value  of  their  own  labour,  or 
"co-operation,"  if  the  Bishop  prefers  the  term,  in  the 
work  of  production,  but,  in  any  case,  protected  by 
anticipation  from  the  reverses  to  which  both  tenant  and 
landlord  are  liable  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous 
season.  Thv  Kowwvra  yewpybv  5e?  npwTOU  tSiv  tcopnwv 
fteraXaix^avftv — "The  husbandman  that laboureth," or, 
as  it  might  be  more  forcibly  translated,  "the  hard- 
working husbandman,  must  first  partake  the  fruits." 
So  says  St.  Paul.  "The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  So  says  a  still  greater  authority.  The  fact  is 
that  the  system  of  wages,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic 
to  this  doctrine,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  instead  of  its  being 
"  kept  back  from  him  by  fraud,"  even  after  the 
"  ingathering,"  as  another  Apostle  states  to  have  been 
the  case  in  his  time,  it  is  paid  him  in  advance,  and  is 
recoverable  in  the  county  court.  As  for  his  "  natural 
right "  to  any  further  share  in  the  profits  of  the  soil,  it 
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can  only  be  founded  upon  one  of  two  principles,  either 
of  which,  if  applied  to  his  case,  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  most  mischievous  in  its  results.  If  the  status  of  an 
industrial  partnership  be  conceded  to  him  in  respect  of 
his  labour,  it  is  obvious  that,  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  remaining  the  same,  his  rate  of  wages  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  settling  the  terms  of  that 
partnership.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  entitled  to 
invest  his  savings  in  the  farm,  he  will  stand  to  lose  as 
well  as  gain  by  the  adventure,  and  three  bad  seasons 
would  probably  sweep  away  the  whole  of  his  savings. 

But,  if  the  Bishop's  economical  gospel  be  true,  it 
must  be  good  for  the  Gentile  community,  as  well  as 
for  the  chosen  race  for  whom  he  pleads.  How  will 
the  case  stand,  then,  as  regards  other  departments  o( 
labour  ?  The  Bishop  will  hardly  pretend  to  draw  the 
distinction,  long  since  exploded,  between  productive 
and  unproductive  labour.  A  higher  authority  than 
Adam  Smith  has  taught  him  that  "in  all  labour  there 
is  profit  "—except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground  in  order  to  fill  it  up  again.  In  a 
highly  civilised  community  all  kinds  of  labour,  except 
those  that  are  simply  wicked  and  mischievous,  may  be 
justly  called  productive,  and  do  yield  profit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  those  who  make  use  of  them.  But  by 
what  rules  of  "  natural  equity  "  am  I  to  determine  the 
rights  of  my  bailiff,  gardener,  gamekeeper,  coachman, 
butler,  cook,  and  many  others  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  their  respective  industries  ?  Are  they  to  be 
content  with  the  fixed  wages  they  receive  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  while  the 
ploughman  and  carter  receive  each  a  bonus  of  £\o 
because  the  rain  fell  in  April  or  the  sun  shone  in 
August  ?  Is  the  common  sailor  to  claim  a  natural 
right  to  overhaul  the  accounts  of  the  shipowner,  and  to 
participate  in  his  profits  ?  There  is  the  case  of  prize 
money,  no  doubt,  in  time  of  war,  but  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  What  is  the  "natural  right  "  of 
the  engine-driver  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  railway 
company — nay,  what  are  the  rights  of  the  navvy  by  the 
sweat  of  whose  brow  the  line  itself  was  made  ?  Why 
are  all  these  individuals,  and  innumerable  others,  to  be 
treated  as  hired  servants  and  comforted  with  political 
economy,  while  the  agricultural  labourer  is  to  be  loaded 
with  apostolical  benedictions  and  invested  with  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  soil  which  he  cultivates  ?  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  perhaps,  in  his  next  address,  will 
vouchsafe  an  answer  to  these  queries  ;  but  until  better 
instructed,  I  shall  continue  to  believe'that  the  theory 
he  has  propounded  is  unsound  in  principle  and  impos- 
sible in  practice.  Agristis. 


jjome  Corresptmbente. 

Sewage  and  Milk. — Like  Mr.  Howard's,  although 
my  heart  is  in  the  fields  of  Nature,  my  mind  has  been 
a  good  deal  absorbed  in  sewage  farms,  and,  like  him, 
I  am  under  the  belief — '*  I  wish  it  were  not  so  " — that 
they  are  a  necessity.  This,  however,  does  not  justify 
their  indiscriminate  creation,  to  the  annoyance  of 
individuals,  the  depreciation  of  property,  or  perhaps 
injury  to  health.  Ignoring  (as  is  done  by  the  apostles 
of  sewage)  the  drawbacks  incident  to  its  utilisation  has 
led  many  into  quagmires,  without  establishing  sewage 
farms  on  a  sound  basis.  Better,  therefore,  recognise 
them  at  once,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  plain  sailing. 
If  sewage  farms  were  subjected,  as  they  should  be,  to 
official  inspection,  they  might  be  more  readily  per* 
mitted;  but  at  present,  when  once  allowed,  they  may 
be  managed  or  mismanaged  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Individuals  may  protect  themselves  by  injunctions,  or 
by  suits  in  Chancery,  but  this  is  little  more  satisfactory 
than  the  present  rule  of  law  which  permits  a  person, 
when  he  gets  his  purse  stolen  or  his  head  broken, 
to  recover  the  one  or  mend  the  other,  and  to 
punish  the  assaulter  to  boot,  at  his  own  expense. 
Publicans  are  under  strict  surveillance  as  to  drink — 
why  not  sewage  farms  as  to  food  ?  To  trace  diseases 
of  any  kind  directly  to  sewage-fed  cows'  milk 
is  almost  as  impossible  as  to  follow  electricity 
through  a  telegraph  wire ;  but  if  we  take  the  oft- 
quoted  case  of  the  Edinburgh  meadows  we  find  that 
the  better  classes  avoid  the  milk  of  the  cows  fed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  produce,  and  obtain  other  supplies. 
The  best  means  of  knowing  the  effect  sewage  grass  had 
upon  the  health,  and,  by  inference,  upon  the  milk  of 
the  Edinburgh  cows,  was  possessed  by  Mr.  M'Min, 
the  Edinburgh  agent  of  the  Agriculturist  Cattle  Insur- 
ance Company,  whose  duties  required  him  to  inspect 
almost  every  dairy  in  the  city  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  me 
on  the  subject  he  said,  "So  convinced  am  I  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  poor  emaciated  cows,  and  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  thin  blue  milk  they  give,  that  soon 
after  1  came  to  Edinburgh,  in  1849,  I  got  a  dairy 
opened,  and  had  the  milk  brought  by  rail  from  the 
country.  The  dairy  has  succeeded  very  well,  and  a 
good  many  medical  gentlemen  in  the  town  now  use  the 
milk  in  preference  to  that  of  the  other  dairies."  Mr. 
Gould,  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Company  in 
London,  writes  me  :  "  I  cannot  now  recall  the  exact 
losses  the  Company  sustained  in  the  Edinburgh  dairies, 
but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  something 
fearful "  ;  and  having  myself  been  the  official  auditor 
to  the  Company  for  several  years,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
collapse,  I  can  confirm  this  statement.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist  and 
the  author  of  the  prize  essay  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 


tural Society's  Journal ',  on  the  farming  of  the 
Lothians,  writes  me  :  "Since  pleuro-pneumonia  came 
in  the  losses  in  the  Edinburgh  dairies  exceeds  belief,  and 
the  public  impression  is  against  the  milk."  Mr.  Barlow, 
V.S.,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  1S55,  also  writes  : — "  Whenever  you  go  into 
an  Edinburgh  dairy  you  hear  the  cows  cough,  although 
they  don't  do  so  when  first  brought  in  from  the  coun- 
try." In  1S64,  Dr.  Sutherland  and  the  great  Professor 
Simpson  reported  against  fcetid  irrigation,  and  other 
medical  men  condemned  the  milk.  It  is  with  reluctance 
I  state  these  circumstances,  because  I  have  no  interest 
in  depreciating  sewage,  and  no  wish  to  imperil  its 
utilisation.  But  to  attempt  to  make  too  much  out  of 
an  article  of  such  a  very  medium  value  as  sewage,  as 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be  done,  by  its  more  extreme 
advocates,  or  to  ignore  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its 
application,  appears  to  me  only  calculated  to  waste 
more  time  and  mislead.  Mr.  Howard  quotes  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  for  sepa- 
rating the  matter  held  in  suspension  in  sewage  from 
that  held  in  solution  as  a  remedy  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  nuisance ;  but  I  not  only  consider  the 
mineral  sediment  in  sewage  of  use  on  the  land,  but  also 
that  the  gases  evolved  byscreened  sewage  are  as  pungent 
and  perceptible  to  the  smell  as  those  arising  from  it  in  its 
crude  state.  Mr.  Latham  himself  says  he  "  never  judges 
sewage  or  irrigation  by  smell,"  which  means,  I  presume, 
that  we  are  to  lay  our  noses  aside  ;  and  if  you  ask  a 
scientific  and  experimental  irrigator  like  Mr.  Hope 
for  a  pecuniary  result,  he  presents  you  with  a  nitro- 
genous balance-sheet.  However  absurd  this  may  look 
to  a  matter-of-fact  ratepayer,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  all  that 
can  be  shown  for  sewage  irrigation,  pure  and  simple, 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  therefore  again  venture  to 
say  that  the  sewage  has  seldom  or  never  been  applied 
inoffensively  or  profitably,  and  that  the  produce  is  not 
above  suspicion,  or  can  be  used  indiscriminately  and 
exclusively  without  danger  to  the  health  of  man  and 
beast.  According  to  the  returns  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  year,  the  expenditure  on  33  sewage  farms 
was  ,£37,856,  and  the  returns  from  them  ,£15,436. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Sewage  certainly 
cannot  complain  of  having  been  "damned  with  faint 
praise,"  but  I  think  it  can  of  having  been  deluded  by 
too  much,  and  depreciated  by  too  little  discretion.  Its 
advocates  and  opponents  "scarcely  can  praise  it  or 
blame  it  too  much,"  hence  it  has  fallen  down  between 
two  stools.  I  have  done  something  to  promote  its 
utilisation,  and  hope  to  live  to  do  a  good  deal  more  ; 
but  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
and  one  likely  to  lead  into  a  safe  haven.  The  practical 
difficulties  in  the  applications  of  sewage  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  waive  of  a  magician's  wand,  nor  is  there 
one  panacea  for  all  towns,  as  each  requires  its  own. 
The  sewage  committee  of  the  British  Association  have 
now  sat  three  or  four  years,  and  have  hatched  no 
chickens ;  and  they  consequently  ask  for  more  funds 
that  they  may  sit  again.  Two  of  the  three  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Howard  are  no  doubt  the  best,  and 
universally  applicable  :  namely,  "to  use  sewage  while 
fresh,  and  only  apply  it  as  absorbed  by  the  soil." 
These  appear  to  be  attended  to  at  Bedford,  for  I  saw 
the  farm  twice  last  week  and  found  no  nuisance  arising 
from  it.  But  I  cannot  conceive  so  able  a  man  as 
Mr.  Howard  laying  his  judgment  so  entirely  aside  as  to 
say  that  sewage-farms  generally  are  not  a  nuisance. 
Whenever,  by  improved  arrangements  and  manage> 
ment,  they  cease  practically  to  be  so,  they  will  still  be 
so  in  name,  engendering  local  opposition  and  depre- 
ciating property.  And  in  connection  with  the  great 
question  of  milk,  while  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
purity  and  wholesomeness  of  town  supplies,  mothers 
will  be  driven  to  distraction  and  many  others  to  beer. 
Thos.  C.  Scott,  Oct.  6. 

The  Speaker's  Labourers. — I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  follow  up  your  leading  article  on  Mr. 
Brand's  proposal.  The  new  Domesday  Booh  will  throw 
much  light  on  one  point — the  "landless"  condition  of 
the  labourer.  I  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  many 
of  us  are  our  own  landlords,  but  the  advantages  of 
such  a  state  of  things  are  not  always  perceptible.  The 
want  of  thrift,  the  excessive  drinking,  the  extravagant 
eating,  the  dressing  gaily,  and  the  Poor-law  are  chiefly 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  causes  of  disaster  to  the  labourer. 
A  Subscriber  of  more  than  30  Years. 

Farming  in  Canada. — I  for  one  am  glad  you  have 
given  space  in  your  journal  to  that  wonderful  contribu- 
tion from  Sherbrook,  in  Lower  Canada  (p.  1384),  and 
trust  that  those  on  the  spot  will  ventilate  the  whole 
subject  in  Canadian  and  English  journals.  Some  of 
the  farmers  in  Canada  may  be  narrow-minded  and 
money-grubbing,  but  as  very  many  of  them  were  almost 
driven  from  the  old  country  to  the  new — have  known 
what  it  is  to  live  on  little  and  to  save  less — have  had 
from  their  youth  upwards  few  or  no  educational  advan- 
tages, why  no  wonder  if  their  minds  are  contracted  and 
their  pockets  expanded  where  labour  is  and  has  ever 
been  free  under  English  law,  and  where  land  is  cheap 
and  easy  of  acquisition.  Little  wonder  indeed  that 
they  are  not  as  are  the  "jolly-faced  farmers  of  England, " 
and  I  question  if  there  would  be  much  jollity  left  in  the 
faces  of  these  latter  gentlemen  if  they  had  to  be  up 
and  doing  to  the  same  extent  as  have  their  brethren 
west  of  Anticosta.  Good  the  wages  are — 5-r.  per  day, 
or  30J.  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging  found.   What 


is  there  to  compare  with  it,  as  affecting  the  agricultural 
labourer,  between  Cork  and  Cashmere  ?  The  amount  of 
work  got  out  of  North-countrymen,  well  paid  and  well 
fed,  is  something  enormous  when  compared  with  that 
achieved  in  the  southern  counties  :  is  there  not  every 
inducement  to  work  hard,  and  therefore  honestly  i 
Again — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  I  am  not  — farm 
labour  is  not  of  a  constant  character  in  North  America  ; 
there  are  times  and  seasons,  and  the  men  come  and 
depart  with  them.  I  have  known  labourers  in  the 
West  to  be  at  work  at  rafting,  at  the  mills,  in  the  fields 
— at  half-a-dozen  things  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and 
thus  the  paucity  of  labourers  in  the  fields  seen 
over  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  But,  again, 
we  have  no  details  as  to  cropping  or  stocking — in 
short,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  waive  further 
comment  until  something  one  can  lay  hold  of  is  to 
hand.  As  for  haggard-looking  farmers,  there's  a 
goodish  many,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  would  not  astonish  me  to  find 
that,  when  Mr.  Arch  and  his  friend  get  further  into 
the  country,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  owners 
and  workers  of  the  soil,  they  may  find  reason  to 
modify  their  opinions  as  to  narrow-mindedness  and 
slavery.  Dun  Edin. 

Weeds. — I  fully  expected  that  some  able  pen  would 
have  been  this  week  wielded  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  helping  forward  Mr.  Donnelly's  raid  against 
weeds.  We  need  not,  however,  cross  the  Channel  to 
look  for  Ragwort,  Thistles,  &c,  for  only  a  few  weeks 
back  I  saw  a  field  of  mine,  of  10  acres,  as  yellow  as 
any  Calceolaria  bed  with  Ragwort,  and  it  is  now  bear- 
ing a  crop  of  seeds  that  would  sow  half  the  county,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  evident  loss  and  trouble  it  must 
cause  the  adjoining  neighbours.  Surely  if  some  of  our 
agricultural  M.  P.'s  were  to  set  about  it,  they  would 
easily  obtain  an  enactment  to  compel  farmers,  &&,  to 
destroy  all  such  weeds  in  their  fields,  roads,  &c,  in 
time  to  prevent  their  seeds  taking  wing  and  flying  into 
their  neighbours'  fields,  as  it  would  not  only  be  to  the 
farmer's  advantage,  but  a  great  national  benefit;  and 
no  doubt,  in  our  quiet  rural  districts,  it  would  not  only 
be  a  relief  to  our  police  if  they  had  to  see  such  an  Act 
carried  out,  but  it  would  thus  cost  the  public  nothing. 
Cumbrian* 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Autumn  in  Germany:  Berlin,  October. — This  is 
the  land  of  autumn,  par  excellence.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
setting  year  assumes  an  aspect  so  pronounced,  so  fer- 
vent, so  effective,  as  in  Germany,  north  of  the  Harz 
and  Taurus.  The  scenes  now  are  like  painted  land- 
scapes, instinct  with  solemn  poetry,  and,  though  de- 
caying, a  protest  against  decay.  Autumn  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  summer  and  spring  with  us,  that  a  chasm 
seems  to  divide  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the 
end,  and  remembrance  can  find  no  connection  between 
the  two.  The  old  Goths  counted  only  three  seasons, 
making  a  unit  from  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  being  the  other  two  ;  and  indeed  the  autumn 
is  so  enlarging  as  to  duration  and  solemnity,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  sombre  and  supernatural  giant,  like  "  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,"  when  the  other  seasons 
are  like  familiar  friends  ;  who,  then,  shall  be  aston- 
ished if,  to  this  misappropriateness  of  the  seasons  and 
to  the  preponderance  of  autumn,  an  enormous  influence 
upon  the  German  mind  is  ascribed  ?  When  the  leaves 
begin  to  fade  men  are  apt  to  be  thoughtful,  when  they 
slowly  droop  and  drop  the  human  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  moral  they  teach.  A  well  of  solemn  considera- 
tions is  opened  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  nobody  but 
is  forced  to  take  a  draught.  But  when  autumnal 
monition  keeps  you  company  for  more  than  six  months, 
there  is  some  prospect  of  your  becoming  a  most  mind- 
ful man,  and  there  is  no  boldness  in  the  supposition 
that  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  the  German 
nation  has  been  modelled  into  what  it  is  by  the  influence 
of  autumn. 

Kant,  the  philosopher  and  rationalist,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of  German  character 
in  the  North,  searching  after  the  imperishable,  sur- 
rounded by  scenes  of  decay  almost  in  perpetuity.  And 
as  it  is  with  this  lonely  man,  no  doubt  it  is  with  the 
whole  lonely  nation,  for  a  lonely  nation  it  is.  Germany 
is  the  land  of  thought  and  autumn  ;  in  the  middle  ages 
here  was  the  station  for  heaven,  the  school  of  scholastic 
wisdom  ;  in  the  period  of  the  renaissance  here  did  they 
hew  from  the  quarry  of  thought  the  foundation  stones 
of  modem  philosophy,  and  search  after  positives 
when  the  genius  of  the  French  stuck  to  negation  and 
nivellement  de  tout.  And  at  present,  when  it  seems  the 
touch  of  philosophy  has  lost  its  light  in  this  country, 
and  a  shallowness  altogether  odious  has  come  over  the 
German  mind,  still  this  much  must  be  said,  that  whilst 
the  French  clamoured  for  gloire  and  prestige,  these 
Germans,  in  their  autumnal  mindfulness,  sought  after 
and  attained  power  positive. 

There  is  no  phase  of  German  life  untouched  and 
untinged  by  autumnal  melancholy  and  self-admonitory 
discourse.  Our  lyrical  poets  sing  brevitas  vita?,  and 
foster  the  remembrance  of  bygones  ;  the  romantic 
school  put  up  a  protest  against  the  voraciousness  of 
Nature,  and  create  things,  beings,  and  principles  of 
unnatural  composition — they  yearn  after  something  that 
will    not    fade   even   whilst   the   eye    rests   upon    it, 
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they  forget  that  this  is  the  aim  of  all  art.  Faust  is 
driven  from  his  home  intothe  fleeting  crowd  of  pleasure, 
and  driven  back  again  into  the  closeness  of  his  study, 
and  at  last  cannot  but  succumb  to  Mephistopheles,  the 
arch  annihilist.  But  he  succumbs  only  to  vanquish 
him  in  death.  It  is  the  withering  of  life,  love,  and 
learning,  like  autumnal  leaves,  and  the  after-thoughts 
engendered  by  their  contemplation,  that  scare  away 
bliss  and  joy  from  his  brow,  and  make  him  weep  even 
whilst  he  reaps.  Thus  it  is  with  every  regular  German, 
he  cannot  even  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  spring  blossom 
without  thinking  of  its  becoming  a  Plum,  and  what 
else,  "leaving  not  a  rack  behind." 

1  am  reminded  of  all  this,  and  so  inclined  to  pass 
into  subtle  speculation,  by  an  occurrence  I  witnessed 
just  now  in  going  through  the  Thiergarten,  the  Berlin 
park,  a  place  worthy  of  the  scene  of  Mr.  Collins' 
Woman  in  White.  A  man  went  on  before  me,  stum- 
bling about  and  running  up  against  the  trees,  and 
embracing  them,  as  if  in  a  high  state  of  intoxication. 
But  I  found,  when  stepping  up  to  him,  he  was 
only  impressed  by  the  desultory  scenes  about  him — so 
much  so  as  to  forget  the  use  of  his  legs  ;  and,  stopping 
in  his  walk,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  shouted  aloud, 
"  Hear  me,  ye  men  on  earth  !  Hear  me,  ye  spirits  of 
the  air  !  Hear  me,  ye  angels  above  !  We  all  must 
die  ! "  Of  course  his  state  was  next  to  madness,  but 
the  people  about,  and  even  a  policeman  amongst  them, 
did  not  interfere  with  him,  and  allowed  him  to  rave  on. 
It  seemed  so  natural. 

Still  there  is  something  soothing  in  these  dying 
scenes  of  Nature— when  the  clouds  are  like  a  pall,  and 
the  winds  sing  a  dirge,  and  the  very  dew  makes  you 
think  of  tears.  How  different  from  those  that  used  to 
sparkle  in  the  sun  on  a  morning  in  May  !  As  I  have 
said,  men  begin  to  be  mindful,  and,  as  a  snail  when 
touched  will  retreat  into  its  shell,  so  their  roaming 
desires  contract  into  narrower  limits  ;  youthful  spring 
becomes  reasonable  age,  and  home  has  a  new  charm. 
They  are  more  contented,  even  though  melancholy. 
It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  underrated  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  that  the  season  of  suicide  is,  not  autumn, 
but  spring.  Life's  burden  is  hardest  when  the  days  are 
longest,  when  thoughts  are  the  freest  to  roam,  and 
desires  are  the  least  likely  of  realisation.  The  Germans 
call  the  beginning  of  it  the  Alteweiber-sommer,  which 
means  "  the  old  women's  summer-time  " — a  denomina- 
tion striking  for  its  grim  humour  and  appropriateness. 
It  is  easy  to  find  out  the  metaphorical  meaning.  Youth 
is  turning  in,  young  men  are  settling  into  philosophers, 
and  the  old  matrons  have  the  talk  of  it.  You  may 
verily  say  that  at  no  time  of  the  year  do  they  chatter 
more  than  at  this,  when  exultation  drops  in  silence. 

Now  do  even  the  very  ideas,  afloat  in  the  air,  seem 
to  become  sedate,  and  hang  about  the  trees  in  the  form 
of  gossamer.  They  show  up  among  the  cirrus  clouds 
in  little  herds  of  innocents,  trooping  desolately  about 
the  country ;  mountains  accumulate  under  the  azure 
sky,  and  Palms  shoot  up  on  their  summits,  and  a 
hurricane  rises  and  sweeps  them  away,  like  an  old 
huswife  clearing  up  after  a  party  ;  and  again  do  the 
old  ladies  have  a  good  time  of  it,  talking  sense  about  the 
vain  and  transitory  splendours. 

The  poetry  that  hung  about  the  branches,  the 
verdure  of  that  great  dome  our  little  feathery  songsters 
lived  in,  collapses.  Miss  Flora  is  no  more.  The 
leaves  droop,  and  slowly  circling  drop  on  the  sweet 
girl's  grave.  With  a  giant's  stride,  but  noiseless  as  a 
dwarf,  life  departs  from  the  gay  scenes  of  summer  ;  an 
insipid  uninteresting  chill  creeps  upon  me,  as  I  see  it 
vanish  ;  frosty  mists  turn  up  against  me  from  my  own 
breath  ;  a  grey  fog  languidly  shrouds  the  heights  and 
valleys,  leaving  the  mediocrity  of  philosophy  to  shine 
up  instead  of  summer's  genius.  The  bushel  of  Wheat 
— Rye  with  us— which  controverted  David  Copper- 
field's  arguments  so  effectively,  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
highest  consideration  ;  the  other  birds  being  off,  the 
geese  are  turned  out,  and,  like  old  women,  take  to 
inspecting  the  stubbles,  and  making  their  sage  remarks 
upon  what  is  left  of  better  days. 

However,  there  are  flowers  still  to  touch  up  the 
scene,  which,  though  worthy  of  lying  on  coffins,  odour- 
less as  clay,  are,  nevertheless,  welcome  to  a  man's 
sight,  being  a  consolation  for  the  death  of  the  more 
beloved.  We  behold  the  Marigold,  the  Golden  Rod, 
the  Rose  Mallow,  the  Dahlia,  and  the  fervently 
autumnal  Asters,  in  their  commonplace  palpability  of 
colour.  There  is  a  faint  smell  of  the  Mignonette 
growing  on  graves  and  hidden  between  Cat's-tail  ; 
there  is  the  Stock-gilliflower,  coarse  like  Water 
Cresses,  in  a  Sunday's  gown  ;  there  is  Wormwood, 
Mugwort,  the  Thistle,  the  deadly  Nightshade,  the 
poisonous  Saffron,  and  Henbane,  left  for  the  delight 
of  the  soul  susceptible  of  poetry,  even  in  unassuming 
shapes  or  in  demoniac  characters.  The  glow  of  the 
ripening  fruit  has  left  the  trees,  and  desolation  sits 
between  the  vanishing  leaves  ;  but  these  very  leaves 
are  eloquent  in  a  colouristic  sense,  so  eloquent  that 
no  words  can  come  up  to  them  in  pathos  and  im- 
pressive simplicity.  The  Oak  is  aubum,  the  Chestnut 
is  reddish  brown,  the  Maple  tree  is  yellow,  some  are 
quite  red — some  dingy  and  dull,  they  are  all  gloomy 
— and  between  them,  perhaps,  some  forgotten  fruit  is 
advertising  in  prominent  places  to  be  taken  down  before 
tumbling,  and  for  being  provided  with  some  comfort- 
able situation  in  bottles  and  chafferns — though,  by  the 
way,  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  of  rather  rare  occur- 
rence north  of  the  Harz  and  Taurus ;  but  hips  are  all 


the  more  numerous,  whilst  their  appeals  to  mankind  to 
be  made  something  of  are  as  ineffective  as  those  of  the 
Spindle-tree  fruits,  which  are  crying  their  faces  red  for 
being  neglected.  Not  even  the  sparrows  will  take 
kindly  to  them,  though  these  poor  beggars  are  not  un- 
conscious of  a  disastrous  change  coming  on,  as  they 
hardly  ever  make  any  uproar  now  as  they  used  to  do 
in  the  Cherry  time  of  the  year.  They  seem  to  want 
encouragement  by  other  birds  and  better  songsters, 
whose  soft  melodies  they  like  to  drown  by  united 
shrieks.  They,  too,  seem  to  become  reasonable,  and 
to  turn  indoors,  under  roof-tiles,  and  over  stable  win- 
dows.    "  Their  revels  now  are  ended." 

The  animal  world  is  a  mimicry  of  the  vegetable 
world.  There  is  autumn  for  them  too.  Most  drop  off, 
and  the  constant  among  them  are  like  the  evergreens, 
rather  sombre,  and  their  voice  is  less  enchanting  than 
horrible.  The  caw  of  the  crow,  for  instance,  may  be 
called  a  decided  failure,  and  the  woodpecker  is  con- 
tented with  only  beating  the  time,  "thinking"  his  song, 
I  suppose,  as  Beethoven  did.  In  the  vineyards,  on  the 
Elder  trees,  you  may  still  find  a  bustle  of  facetious 
throstles  and  redfinches,  but  theirs  is  the  merriment  of 
breaking  up  ;  and  taking  the  last  pull  from  the  cup  of 
Rhenish,  they  sail  off.  And  through  the  stillness  of  the 
woods  late  of  an  evening  you  may  hear  the  call  of  the 
stag,  but  that  is  all  the  music  there  is  left,  unless  it  be 
the  rook's. 

"The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrub 
the  jay ; 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the 
gloomy  day." 

The  nuts  are  dropping,  making  silence  itself  more 
silent,  and  some  solitary  hornet  is  still  buzzing  about, 
making  loneliness  more  lonely,  but  the  bees  have  long 
ago  prepared  for  the  winter  season,  and  have  cruelly 
expelled  the  drones  which  creep  about  like  chickens 
during  a  thunder-storm.  However,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  even  of  the  Society  against  Cruelty  to  Animals 
to  help  them,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
recognised  by  her  majesty  of  the  hive.  The  charcoal 
kilns  have  been  set  at  rest,  and  so  have  the  peat  boys. 

The  scene  is  dreary,  the  lands  are  cleared,  there 
is  not  a  patch  of  Oats  left,  and  even  the  Potatos 
and  roots  have  been  dug  up  long  ago  with  more  hurry 
and  care,  as  there  is  always  some  fear  of  their  freezing- 
in  over-night,  or  becoming  frost-bitten.  They  are 
housed  in  cellars  or  ditches  covered  with  Couch-grass, 
and,  after  awhile,  with  sand,  when  they  have  done 
sweating.  The  winter  seeds  are  finished,  slips  planted, 
and  inoculations  on  the  sleeping  buds  completed.  The 
seeds  of  the  Birch,  the  Maple,  and  other  trees,  are 
being  collected,  and  everything  made  ready  for  winter. 
There  is  no  saying  when  autumn  will  bring  its  last 
fine  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come,  and  winter  take 
a  determined  sway.  Both  seasons  are  one,  blended  as 
metals  in  an  alloy.  With  the  equinoxes  a  change 
passes  over  our  sky  ;  there  is  no  lingering  and  delay- 
ing as  in  the  Deserted  Village, — 

"  Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  bloom  delayed." 

Summer  has  made  off,  like  youth,  in  a  twinkling ; 
there  is  a  horizon  of  abstract,  bodyless  retrospection 
all  at  once  ;  the  sun  is  slanting  at  you  out  of  the  sign 
of  Capricorn,  and  the  very  remembrance  of  the  spring 
blossoms  lies  hidden  like  a  friend  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Time  with  him  is  money,  and  with  us  serious 
thoughts.  By-the-bye,  what  commonplace  things  they 
are.   0.  Beta. 


Sflrixttcs, 

GREAT  BRAXTBD  LABOURERS'  FRIEND  ' 
SOCIETY. 

A  very  successful  anniversary  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Thursday  of  last  week  under  the  presidencv 
of  Sir  Thomas  Western  Bart ,  who,  before  dis- 
tributing the  awards,  observed  : — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying — and  I  think  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members  of  this  association,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  rational  men — that  we  do  not  in  any  way 
wish  to  deprive  the  labourer  of  the  wages  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  for  his  work.  Nor  do  we  wish  in 
any  way  to  cripple  him  or  prevent  him  from  going  to 
the  sphere  where  he  can  get  the  best  wages  for  the 
labour  he  has  to  sell.  I  wish  also  to  express  the  fact, 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  that  in  contributing  as  they 
do  so  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  association  they  desire 
to  express  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classes,  an  interest  which  they  also  show  by  their 
attendance  in  such  large  numbers  as  I  now  see 
around  me,  numbers  which  will  be  increased 
even  as  the  evening  advances.  They  wish  to  show 
that  they  do  not  give  these  prizes  in  the  form  of 
remuneration  for  the  labour  which  you  give  them, 
but  as  a  token  cf  how  much  they  are  desirous  of 
encouraging  among  those  whom  they  employ  and  their 
families  habits  of  providence,  industry,  and  thrift,  and 
all  those  virtues  which  promote  domestic  happiness 
and  home  comforts.  In  these  days  it  will  not  do  for 
either  us  or  you  to  stand  still,  and  in  order  to  secure 
real  progress  wc  must  see  that  our  labourers  have 
decent  cottages,  with  plenty  of  pure  water,  good  gar- 
dens, and  plenty  of  encouragement  to  develope  their 
skill  and  try  to  excel  in  their  work  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  educated.  We  desire 


to  combine  to  important  achievements  :  we  have  no 
wish  to  deprive  the  occupier  of  the  soil  of  that  labour 
which  he  requires  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  and 
they  on  their  part  do  not  desire  to  deny  your  children 
full  opportunities  for  gaining  a  suitable  education.  Sir 
Thomas  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  that  in 
several  districts  in  this  county  the  promoters  of  these 
associations  had  thought  proper  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions this  year,  at  a  time  when,  above  all  others,  their 
beneficial  effects  ought  to  hare  been  made  more  power- 
ful than  ever. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed. 

At  the  annual  dinner,  held  in  a  large  marquee,  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton  Western,  Bart.,  presided,  and  gave  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Great  Braxted 
Labourers'  Friend  Society."  After  referring  to  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  labourer  to  try  and  better  himself, 
whether  by  emigration  or  otherwise,  he  said  :  But 
then,  gentlemen,  how  are  we  to  carry  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  land  without  labourers  ?  This  is  as  import- 
ant to  the  farmer  as  wages  are  to  the  labourer,  and  it 
is  no  use  saying  to  the  labourers  :  "  We  don't  want 
you,  and  if  you  don't  like  us  you  can  go  where  you 
like."  We  cannot  work  the  land  without  them.  Then 
what  is  our  duty  under  these  circumstances  ?  Why,  if 
they  have  these  opportunities  of  getting  better  wages, 
we  must  do  what  every  one  possessed  of  common 
sense  would  do,  we  must  cut  our  cloth  according  to 
our  measure.  We  must  give  up  some  of  our  own 
little  indulgences,  if  necessary,  and  cultivate  our  land 
in  a  higher  style  and  upon  an  improved  principle  ;  we 
must  have  machinery,  we  must  have  large  fields,  and 
have  these  properly  drained  ;  we  of  the  upper  class 
will  have  to  economise  our  personal  expenses — we 
cannot  live  as  the  country  gentlemen  of  old  used  to  do 
— and  by  that  means  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  the  labouring  class  and  of  improving  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Wakelin  :  How  about  the  rents,  Sir  Thomas? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  this 
agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  any  bad  spirit.  The 
men  have  only  asked  for  more  wages,  and  they  have 
done  it,  generally,  in  a  respectful  manner.  There  has 
been  no  great  clamour.  The  men,  though  they  are 
not  very  highly  educated,  seem  to  have  been  upright 
and  honest,  and  to  have  only  asked  for  increased 
wages  because  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased 
so  much  in  value.  I  think  we  ought  specially  to  try 
and  do  something  to  keep  them  at  home.  If  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  them  better  wages,  let  us  do  it 
in  another  way.  Let  us  see  that  they  have  clean  and 
comfortable  cottages,  and  that  they  live  decently  ;  that 
they  have  a  piece  of  land  on  which  they  can  grow 
vegetables  for  their  families ;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
enlarge  the  allotment  system,  and  by  these  means  help 
to  make  the  labourers  more  domesticated,  and  to  reduce 
the  temptations  to  go  to  the  public-house.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  the  poor  man  his  glass  of  beer.  But 
there  is  one  subject  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
When  a  man  has  to  be  hard  at  work  all  day  it  is 
neither  to  his  advantage  nor  to  the  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployer that  he  should  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  to 
and  from  his  home.  As  a  labourer  told  me  the  other 
day,  he  had  to  start  from  home  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  he  had  three  or  four  miles  to  walk  to 
his  work.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  say- 
ing what  is  popular  or  not,  but  of  this  I  am  satis- 
fied, that  when  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  conscien- 
tiously as  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  he  should 
say  it,  and  never  mind  whether  he  gains  popularity 
here  or  unpopularity  there.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  Sir  Thomas  said  the  question  must  soon 
come  more  prominently  before  the  country,  and  he 
would  not  now  give  any  opinion  on  it,  but  he  thought 
it  would  do  very  much  to  increase  the  independence 
of  the  labouring  man.  This  was  another  reason 
why  they  should  try  to  soften  down  the  diffi- 
culties that  existed.  He  knew  he  was  on  deli- 
cate ground  ;  but  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  best  market, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  those  present  would 
their  produce. 

Mr.  Round,  M.P.,  said:  No  one  could  deny  that 
the  labourer  had  a  right  to  combine  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, but  no  labourer  could  expect  the  unions  he  had 
joined  to  do  him  good  unless  their  affairs  were  con- 
ducted on  proper  principles.  He  supposed  there  were 
good  agitators — men  who  sincerely  had  the  cause  of  the 
labourer  at  heart — and  also  a  bad  class  of  agitators,  and 
if  the  labourer  listened  to  the  evil  counsellor  the  unions 
that  had  been  formed  would  surely  result  in  no  blessing 
to  him  ;  if  the  leaders  of  those  unions,  and  they  were 
generally  managed  by  a  few  men,  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  right  feeling,  if  they  limited 
their  endeavours  to  assist  the  labourer  by  only  asking 
for  what  was  fair,  or  by  assisting  labour  from  over- 
stocked parishes  to  other  parishes  where  labour  was 
scarce,  then  he  thought  they  should  not  regret  the 
movement.  But  if  the  doctrines  that  he  had  seen  pub- 
licly preached  in  the  union  newspapers — such  doctrines 
as  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  State  taking  the  land — if  these  sort  of  doctrines  got 
into  the  labourers'  heads,  and  they  tried  to  carry  them 
out,  the  certain  result  would  be  that  they  should  all  be 
bombarding  one  another,  just  as  they  were  doing  in 
Spain  at  the  present  moment. 

Colonel  Brise,   M.P.,   agreed    with   Mr.    W.   E. 
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Forster,  who  had  spoken  very  fairly  the  other  day  of 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  em- 
ployer— he  had  sympathy  for  both,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  country  if  there 
could  be  a  little  inquiry  as  to  rents,  and  how  far  they 
affected  the  price  of  labour.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Forster,  although  perhaps  not  in  the  same  spirit— he 
fancied  not — but  he  should  like  to  see  a  full  and  fair 
inquiry  into  the  rental  of  the  country,  for  he  was  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  no  class  of 
men  who  invested  their  money  for  so  small  a  rate  of 
interest  as  the  landowners. 

Mr.  Wakelin  :  You  mean  the  tenants,  don't  you? 

Colonel  B rise  knew  it  would  be  said,  *(  Oh,  but 
they  have  privileges — there  are  privileges  connected 
with  the  land."  He  should  like  to  know  what  those 
privileges  were  ?  The  gallant  Colonel  concluded  by 
saying  he  was  happy  to  know  that  in  that  neighbour- 
hood the  difficulties  connected  with  the  labour  question 
had  been  met  in  a  noble  and  manly  spirit,  and  that  the 
farmers  had  not  retaliated  upon  the  labourers,  but  that 
the  well-wishers  and  supporters  of  the  society  had  de- 
termined that,  whatever  might  happen,  they  should 
show  nothing  but  kind  and  good  feeling  to  the  labour- 
ing men  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Mechi  pointed  out  that  in  these  days  the  ques- 
tion of  farming  was  how  to  increase  the  produce,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  decrease  the  labour.  To  effect  this 
we  look  to  steam.  He  was  aware  that  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood some  of  them  had  tried  steam,  and  had 
counted  it  a  failure  ;  but  that  was  because  they  did  not 
understand  it.  They  must  have  just  the  same  regard 
for  steam  as  they  had  for  their  horses.  They  would 
not  think  of  putting  a  horse  in  the  charge  of  a  man 
who  knew  nothing  about  it.  And  it  was  the  same  with 
steam  ;  if  they  wanted  to  make  it  pay  they  must  have 
some  one  who  knew  how  to  manage  it.  They  must 
not  expect  it  to  do  impossibilities.  When  they  made 
the  railways  they  spent  something  like  500,000,000 
of  money  in  adapting  the  circumstances  to  the 
machinery  ;  and  if  they  wanted  to  use  mighty  steam  for 
farming  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  make  a  little 
alteration  in  the  circumstances,  they  must  square  their 
fields  and  give  up  great  hedgerows  and  large  timber 
trees,  and  improve  their  roads.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  what  it  would  cost,  but  would  it  pay  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  how  much  behindhand  in  the 
employment  of  steam  agriculture  was  compared  with 
every  other  branch  of  industry,  a  fact  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  isolation  of  agriculturists  ;  but  they  might 
depend  upon  it  if  they  wanted  more  profit  they  must 
get  it  by  reducing  the  number  of  horses  and  the  amount 
of  manual  labour. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 

BLANDFORD. 
Sept.   27  :    Importance  of  Union  between  Landlord, 
Tenant^    and  Labourer. — Mr.    Trask,    of  Alresford, 
said  : — 

I  will  first  speak  of  union  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  This  has  been  talked  of  and  written  about 
over  and  over  again.  A  first  cause  why  there  is  now 
more  reason  than  formerly  that  there  should  be  greater 
is  that  the  necessity  is  imperative  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  that  he  should  possess  a  much  larger  capital  to 
manage  bis  business,  and  with  more  capital  there  must 
be  more  risk,  and  with  more  risk  there  ought  to  be 
greater  confidence.  The  landlord  should  on  his  part, 
in  order  to  meet  his  tenant,  be  more  liberal  in  the 
covenants  of  his  lease,  and  less  arbitrary  in  many  of  the 
restrictions  ;  he  should  never  avail  himself  of  the  power 
to  move  a  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit,  unless  such  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  provide  his  tenants 
with  all  necessary  cottage  accommodation  for  the 
labourers  close  to  their  work  on  the  farm,  the  tenant 
of  course  paying  a  fair  percentage  if  asked.  The 
landlord  should  also  be  careful  that  his  land  steward 
and  adviser  is  a  practical  man,  bred  to  his  business, 
and  not  a  professional  gentleman  of  a  nondescript 
character  ;  and  he  should  be  careful  to  have  as  much 
ground  game  on  his  estate  as  is  compatible  with  no 
damage  being  done  to  the  crops  of  his  tenants,  and 
that  the  gentleman  {quondam  keeper)  in  charge  of  this 
game  should  not  in  any  case  be  an  authority  between 
himself  and  his  tenants  on  any  matter.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  profit  accruing  to  the  tenant, 
beyond  a  low  interest  for  his  capital,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  capital  and  extra  capital  now 
required,  and  it  is  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  deters  men  of  business  from  taking  many  of  the 
large  stock  holdings  which  have  been,  and  are,  offered 
numerously  for  hire. 

The  tenant  has  a  double  duty  to  perform — he  holds 
the  middle  place,  and,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  due  fealty  to  his  landlord  ;  and  he  might 
so  farm  his  land  that  at  the  determination  of  his 
holding  it  is  left  without  deterioration,  and  in  a  fair 
state  for  an  incoming  tenant.  He  also  must  take  care 
that  the  honest  labourer  is  not  defrauded  of  his  hire, 
but  that  he  receives  a  fair  wage,  punctually  paid, 
according  to  the  value  of  his  labour.  The  labourer  has 
a  capital  in  right  of  his  own  labour,  and  he  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  use  that  right  as  he  may  think  best,  so  that 
he  does  not  abuse  the  rights  of  those  above  or  around 


him.  And  it  is  very  important  if  it  can  be  shown  how 
this  part  of  the  mutual  capital  of  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer  can  be  best  taken  care  of  for  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant,  the  benefit  of  the  labourer,  and  the  almost 
certain  ultimate  benefit  of  the  landlord.  I  have  said 
that  the  labourer  has  a  capital  in  right  of  his  own 
labour  ;  he  has  also  a  duty  to  perform,  not  only  as  a 
citizen,  but  as  a  recipient  of  every  freedom  which,  in 
this  of  all  countries,  is  accorded  to  capital.  It  is 
equally  his  duty,  with  the  tenant,  to  act  so  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  has  by  any  act  of  his 
contributed  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  land  for  produc- 
ing its  utmost  for  the  nation's  benefit.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  very  reasonable  for  us,  as  farmers,  to  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  greatly  to  lessen  our  expenditure  for 
manual  labour  ;  we  shall  most  likely  have  to  do  our 
work  with  fewer  hands,  and  to  substitute  more  and 
costly  machinery  in  place  of  them.  The  hard  work  of 
the  farm  will  thereby  be  made  easier,  harvest  time 
shortened,  and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  think,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  not  long  ago,  said,  "We  shall  be  able  to 
humanise  their  labour." 

I  believe  every  landlord  and  tenant  having  their 
mutual  interest  at  heart  will  endeavour  to  make  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  labourers,  contented  and  happy  ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  how  little  heed  need  be  paid  to  the 
doings  of  those  itinerant  agitators,  most  of  them  too 
lazy  to  work,  who  go  about,  perhaps  more  especially 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  endeavouring  to  stir 
up  strife,  and  to  set  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
together  by  the  ears  !  The  failure  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Rodgers'  scheme  for  founding  a  Yeovil  colony,  and  the 
still  more  disastrous  failure  of  the  Brazilian  emigration 
movement,  ought  to  set  people  thinking  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  a  Samuel  Plimsoll  is  very  badly 
wanted  to  look  after  the  doings  in  this  way  of  several 
gentlemen,  more  or  less  honourable  and  more  or  less 
reverend.  On  this  matter  the  intelligence  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  labourer. 
They  should  endeavour  to  show  him  that  as  regards 
migration  to  other  countries,  where  the  weekly  wage  is 
nominally  higher,  the  work  is  such  as  in  many  cases 
tends  to  shorten  life,  and  the  value  of  the  cheap 
cottage  and  garden  will  then  be  appreciated,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  had.  I  hope,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  there  has  been  some  good  resulting  from  the  great 
amount  of  mischief  accruing  from  the  late  agitation ; 
it  made  all  of  us  think,  and  use  our  wits  a  little  more, 
and,  for  the  labourers'  own  sake,  I  hope  that  when 
they  return — and  return  I  believe  three-fourths  of  them 
will  to  their  homes,  from  which  they  have  been  seduced 
by  visionary  promises  of  harvest  without  seed  time  and 
labour,  and  payment  without  work — they  will  not 
find  their  places  filled  by  others,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  mechanic  having  devised  means  for 
lessening  the  necessity  for  their  employment. 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  cultivation  is  des- 
tined, I  believe,  to  work  something  of  a  revolution  in 
farming  ;  if  a  farmer  can  do  with  a  pair  of  engines  and  a 
cultivator  worked  by  only  three  men,  with  perhaps  a  boy, 
the  same  amount  of  work,  and  that  at  the  proper  time, 
as  can  be  accomplished  by  from  20  to  30  horses  and 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  carters,  under- carters, 
and  boys,  who  every  year  fancy  somehow  or  other  that 
they  must  have  more  money,  depend  upon  it  the  need- 
ful  will  somehow  or  other  be  found,  and  the  necessity 
for  so  much  manual  labour  will  be  proportionately 
lessened.  Here,  too,  is  a  point  where  the  landlord 
must  step  in  and  help  ;  he  should  see  that  there  is  in 
hilly  districts  a  fair  supply  of  ponds  or  tanks  for  water, 
and  he  should  not  object  to  the  removal  of  old,  worn- 
out,  crooked,  and  useless  fences,  and  he  should  take 
care  that  when  the  tenant  is  requested  by  the  steward 
to  ask  the  keeper  about  the  removal  of  an  old  hedge — 
as  happened  within  my  knowledge  not  very  long 
ago — the  so-called  steward  should  be  sent  about  his 
business. 

During  the  past  session  of  Parliament  legislation  has 
been  attempted  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  no 
doubt  very  many  are  sorry  that  the  anticipated  discus- 
sion on  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  Bill  did  not  come 
off.  My  own  opinion  is  this — that  if  the  landlords  do 
not  meet  the  tenants  in  a  way  shadowed  out  in  the 
various  clauses  of  the  Bill,  the  increasing  numbers  who 
have  to  be  fed,  pay  or  no  pay  to  the  tenant,  will  insist 
on  the  Bill  being  carried,  12th  clause  and  all.  I 
hope  none  of  this  will  be  necessary ;  I  think  the 
landlords  are  beginning  to  be  awake,  that  the  tenants 
are  awake,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
labourers  are  wide  awake  j  and  if  there  be  a  mutual  desire 
to  do  their  duty  each  to  the  other,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  legislation.  I  have  not  taken  up  much  of 
your  time,  but  I  have  touched  upon  the  leading  points 
and  reasons  why  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  thorough 
unity  of  feeling  between  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  to 
be  what  it  ought  to  be — viz.,  productive  to  its  fullest 
extent,  more  especially  in  meat,  for  we  can  get  bread — 
if  the  landlord  so  uses  his  right  as  to  abuse  the  rights 
of  the  tenant,  or  if  the  tenant,  from  want  of  capital,  or 
want  of  knowledge  of  his  business,  fails  to  produce 
from  the  land,  for  the  employment  of  the  labourer  and 
the  feeding  of  the  many,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  produce  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  if  the  labourer 
so  behave  himself  that  when  his  services  are  of  the 
greatest  importance — viz.,  in  hay-time  and  harvest — 
he  stands  up,  looks  his  master  in  the  face,  and  says 
that  he  dare  not  work  any  longer,  because  his  other 


master,  the  manager  of  a  labourers'  union,  says  that  he 
must  not.  Such  cases,  I  believe,  are  rare  ;  but  there 
have  been  such  cases,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  increase  ;  if  they  do,  we,  as  farmers,  must  look 
our  position  straight  in  the  face,  and  hope  for  the 
goodwill  of  our  landlords  to  help  us.  I  believe  the 
labourer,  as  a  rule,  is  well  and  fairly  paid,  that  he 
generally  has  a  happy  and  well-cared-for  home,  and  I 
hope  he  will  be  wise  in  time,  and  not  risk  his  all  for 
that  which  will  most  likely  end  in  nothing. 


STAINDROP. 
The  Management  of  a  Mixed  Farm. — Mr.  SAMUEL 
Powell,  of  Summerhouse,  read  the  following  paper  : 

I  propose  to  take  for  example,  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
say  one-half  grass  and  the  other  half  arable,  divided  as 
follows  :  100  acres  of  second-rate  grass,  suitable  for 
breeding  and  rearing  purposes  ;  150  first-rate  for  feed- 
ing ;  150  acres  of  Turnip  and  Barley  soil ;  and  100  of 
Wheat  and  Bean  land.  This,  I  think,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  first-rate  mixed  farm,  and  also 
as  one  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day,  as  you  invariably  see  that  if  one  kind  of  produce 
fails  one  or  more  of  the  others  are  almost  certain  to 
prove  remunerative.  After  taking  such  a  farm,  the 
first  question  a  person  would  naturally  ask  himself 
would  be  the  amount  of  capital  he  would  require  ;  and 
the  second,  how  this  capital  should  be  laid  out.  This 
I  will  do  my  best  to  answer.  A  farm  of  this  kind 
should  maintain  at  least  160  head  oi  cattle,  350  hoggets, 
100  ewes,  with  their  lambs,  along  with  10  horses, 
necessary  for  purposes  of  husbandry,  which  would  cost 
(taking  the  present  high  rate  of  prices  into  consider- 
ation) about  ^5000.  This  sum  I  would  expend 
as  follows :  80  head  of  cows,  heifers,  or  steers, 
averaging  £\%  each,  capable  of  making  themselves 
fat  in  the  summer  months — total  ^1440  ;  20  steers 
for  winter  feeding,  after  taking  the  places  of  the 
previous  lot,  in  the  better  land,  as  they  are  disposed 
of,  also  a  similar  number  of  heifers,  for  a  like  purpose, 
the  two  lots  combined  probably  costing,  in  the  spring, 
^15  each— ;£6oo  ;  20  yearlings,  to  follow  in  rotation, 
averaging  £\o  each — ^"200;  15  Shorthorned  heifers, 
with  calves  running  with  them  by  a  pure-bred  bull, 
£18  each — ^270  ;  5  cows,  for  dairy  or  household  pur- 
poses, j£22 — ,£110  ;  350  hoggets,  £2  15^—^962  lev. ; 
100  ewes,  with  their  lambs,  at  £4  each — /I400 ;  IO 
horses,  at  £$$  each — ^550  ;  implements  might  be  set 
down  at  ^400 — total,  ^4232  ia;.,  or,  in  round  num. 
bers,  ^5000.  If  to  this  we  add  ^"iooo  as  a  working 
surplus,  we  shall  have  the  total  capital  required, 
,£6000.  Having  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
outlay  (and  I  think  I  am  quite  within),  I  will  briefly 
review  the  most  important  branches  of  farming,  which 
I  propose  to  consider  under  the  following  heads.  1st, 
The  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  2d,  The  horses  and  implements.  3d,  The 
Turnip  and  Barley  soil.  4th,  The  Wheat  and  Bean 
land.  Before  proceeding  further  I  may  state  that  I 
have  by  no  means  endeavoured  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  rather  have  jotted  down  a  few  ideas  which  have 
occurred  to  me  during  my  short  experience,  with  a 
view  of,  as  I  said  before,  having  them  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  experienced  agriculturists  of  which  this 
Club  is  composed. 

1.  Following  out  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  we  must 
deal  with  the  cattle  and  sheep  first.  You  would  pro- 
bably notice  that  in  the  list  I  compiled  of  stock 
required,  mention  was  made  of  15  heifers  with  calves 
at  their  feet,  a  number  I  think  by  no  means  too  many. 
Now  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  system  of 
allowing  calves  to  run  with  their  mothers  will  be 
carried  on  at  no  distant  period  to  a  very  great  extent, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  female 
servants  to  attend  to  the  cows  and  calves,  as  in  days 
gone  by,  and  partly  through  the  high  price  of  store 
stock.  The  latter  defect,  I  think,  may  be  remedied  to 
a  certain  extent  by  every  farmer  breeding  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  his  farm,  taking  great 
pains  in  the  selection  of  his  heifers  and  bulls,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  an  animal  well  bred  can  come 
nearer  perfection  at  two  years  old  than  one  of  a  com- 
moner breed  can  at  three  years.  I  shall  now,  without 
further  comment,  proceed  to  discuss  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  Now  in  this  branch  too  much  care  and  judg- 
ment cannot  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  animals, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  seeing  the 
increasing  population  we  have  to  feed,  and  the  foreign 
supply  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  numbers,  through 
the  restrictions  put  upon  them  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous and  often  fatal  diseases  which  they  have  from  time  to 
time  introduced  into  this  country.  Although  I  have  no 
doubt  the  quality  of  cattle  imported  from  abroad  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  improved  by  our  bulls  being  crossed 
with  their  cows,  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  meat- 
producing  community  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
foreigner,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transit ; 
therefore,  it  behoves  us  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  animal  food  in  the  least  possible  time,  both 
for  our  own  interest  and  that  of  the  population  at  large. 
In  selecting  cattle  for  immediate  feeding,  I  should 
recommend  a  middle-sized  animal,  of  good  age  and 
true  shape,  as  they  require  less  time,  and  are  sooner 
ready  for  the  butcher.  But  if  for  a  long  keep,  you 
cannot  have  too  much  substance  combined  with  quality, 
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for  by  giving  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  allows 
them  time  to  fairly  develope  their  large  frames,  and  I 
have  known  cases  where  an  animal  of  this  kind 
actually  left  more  profit  in  a  year  than  an  ordinary 
animal  is  worth  at  the  age  of  three  years.  There  are 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  which  an  experienced 
grazier  will  never  fail  to  provide  for.  At  these  times, 
although  the  cost  of  feeding  may  never  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, yet  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  climate,  and  the 
wants  of  our  beef-loving  population,  we  are  enabled  to 
command  nearly  our  own  price.  The  seasons  I  allude 
to  are  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  again  in 
December  and  January.  In  making  a  few  general 
remarks  on  summer  feeding,  I  may  state  that  I  would 
never  put  many  sheep  amongst  the  herd  of  cattle 
intended  for  immediate  sale,  as  they  seem  to  crop  the 
best  feeding  grasses,  and  thereby  prevent  the  cattle 
from  doing  as  well  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  In 
the  secondary  class  of  land  I  strongly  advise  a 
growing  and  improving  stock,  so  that  they  may 
partly  take  in  rotation  the  places  vacated  by 
those  in  advance,  and  by  so  doing  may  seem  to 
creep  up,  and,  so  to  speak,  grow  out  of  the  land.  As 
regards  winter  feeding,  Mr.  Rowlandson  read  a  very 
lucid  and  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  therefore  it 
would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  dilate  much  upon  it. 
However,  I  will  merely  express  my  opinion  that 
cattle  cannot  be  kept  too  clean,  and  must  be  properly 
and  regularly  fed  and  housed — cows  and  heifers  in 
byres,  and  bullocks  in  sheds.  I  may  also  mention  that 
too  many  Turnips  may  be  given  to  cattle,  and  also  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  greater  the  variety  of  food,  such 
as  cotton  cake,  pure  linseed  cake,  meal,  and  hay  or 
straw,  the  better  for  the  stock.  I  generally  give  my 
cattle,  in  the  most  advanced  stages,  per  day  2  lb.  each 
of  cotton  cake,  linseed  cake,  and  meal,  all  mixed 
together,  along  with  the  usual  quantity  of  Turnips  and 
straw,  and  I  am  so  far  satisfied  with  the  result  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  till  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
Having  briefly  touched  upon  (as  far  as  my  space  and  I 
have  no  doubt  your  patience  will  permit)  some  of  the 
principal  points  connected  with  the  breeding  and  feed- 
of  cattle,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  sheep.  But  as  this 
also  is  a  subject  which  has  been  fully  exhausted  by  a 
valuable  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Hawdon,  little  may 
be  deemed  necessary  on  my  part.  I  will,  therefore, 
summarily  dismiss  this  important  branch  of  agriculture, 
merely  bringing  before  your  notice  an  idea  of  my  own, 
to  which  I  attach  some  importance,  and  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  providing  something,  such  as  Rape,  Clover 
fog,  or  the  second  growth  of  the  best  grass,  for  the 
finishing  of  sheep  in  the  autumn  ;  for  I  have  often 
observed  that  sheep,  if  allowed  to  run  on  into  the 
winter,  unless  very  expensive  keep  is  resorted  to,  make 
but  slight  improvement,  or  even  positively  go  back  in 
condition.  It  also  seems  a  common  practice  on  many 
farms  to  allow  store  lambs  to  take  care  of  themselves 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  then,  when  summer 
sets  in,  to  force  food  upon  them  when  their  stomachs 
are  totally  incapable  of  digesting  it.  Hence  arise  great 
losses.  This,  I  think,  might  be  remedied  by  giving 
them  a  few  early  soft  Turnips,  along  with  a  portion  of 
Peas-sheaf  hay,  or  cotton  cake,  on  over-eaten  fog,  say 
ia  October.     So  much  for  sheep. 

2.  Now  in  dealing  with  agricultural  horses  I  have 
not  much  to  say  ;  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with 
merely  observing  that  power  combined  with  quality  is 
about  all  that  is  required.  Of  course  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  them,  for  the  fickleness  of  horse- 
flesh has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  Even  after  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid,  losses  will  ensue  ; 
therefore  I  should  recommend  every  farmer  to  breed  at 
any  rate  a  number  sufficient  to  meet  his  own  require- 
ments. For,  on  the  one  hand,  even  an  ordinary  work- 
ing horse  cannot  be  replaced  by  purchase,  except  at  a 
serious  expense  ;  while  on  the  other,  should  fortune 
favour,  a  good  strong  cart-horse  is  always  sure  to  com- 
mand a  high  price.  As  to  hacks  and  hunters,  I  will 
leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  can  afford 
to  keep  them.  With  regard  to  implements,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  those  that  are  least  complicated,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  efficient,  so  that  the  labour  may  be 
reduced,  and  expenses  thereby  curtailed.  Great  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  guard  against  having  frivolous 
and  almost  useless  articles,  as  they  are  all  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  very  often  to  no  purpose.  As  I  am  now 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  may  as  well 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  steam  cultivation.  Now  I  con- 
sider that  if  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  men, 
equivalent  to  the  expense  incurred  by  steam  cultiva- 
tion, can  be  dispensed  with,  steam  cultivation  would 
be  a  great  boon.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  saving  is 
thereby  effected,  then  I  cannot  see  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  cultivation  can 
be  done  to  greater  perfection  by  steam,  as  far  as  depth 
is  concerned,  than  by  horse-power.  There  are  likewise 
especial  times  of  the  year  when  it  may  be  employed  to 
advantage  under  any  circumstances,  providing  the 
weather  is  suitable — for  instance,  when  preparing  land 
for  Turnips  in  the  spring,  or  when  subsoiling  in  the 
autumn. 

3.  It  next  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  the  Turnip 
and  Barley  soil.  As  I  have  made  my  ideal  farm  to 
contain  150  acres  of  this  class,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
basis  of  operations.  This,  according  to  the  general 
system  of  cropping,  might  be  divided  into  four  courses, 


averaging  nearly  40  acres  each,  as  Turnips,  Barley, 
Clover  or  Peas,  Wheat  or  Oats,  in  the  order  named. 
As  to  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  Turnip  land,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  All,  however,  will  agree  that  land  should 
be  ploughed  or  digged  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  in  the 
spring  where  the  difference  of  opinion  exists  :  some 
advocate  ploughing  at  this  season,  whilst  others  are 
content  merely  with  dragging.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
should  adopt  the  ploughing  system,  especially  if  the 
land  be  infested  with  annual  weeds  or  quickens,  for  by 
so  doing  you  are  enabled  to  cut  it  from  the  bottom,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  drag  and  clod-crusher 
you  easily  prepare  the  land  for  furrowing  and  drilling. 
In  rearing  Turnips  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  frequent 
scuffling,  particularly  in  the  early  stages,  as  I  contend 
that  it  checks  the  weeds  and  loosens  the  young  plants, 
as  well  as  because  it  is  probably  the  cheapest  mode  we 
have  of  cleaning  the  land.  After  Turnips,  Barley  invari- 
ably follows,  and  as  it  requires  a  smooth  and  fine  surface, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  land  ploughed  as  early 
as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  pulverised  by  the  spring 
frosts.  The  other  courses  connected  with  this  branch 
may  be  dismissed  with  little  comment  from  me.  Of 
course  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  if  you  prepare  a 
Clover  stubble  or  seed  pasture  for  Wheat,  it  should  be 
made  as  firm  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  wireworm  from 
following  the  ridges,  or  the  frost  from  leaving  the  land 
too  light,  which  often  results  in  the  total  uprooting  of 
the  plant.  In  order  to  check  these  evils,  I  should 
press  the  land  when  ploughed,  and  drill  it  crosswise, 
even  in  preference  to  sowing  broadcast,  for  the  reason 
that  the  wireworm  is  most  likely  to  follow  the  corn  in 
the  pressed  furrow  ;  whereas,  if  it  is  drilled,  its  ravages 
may  not  be  to  so  great  an  extent.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  sowing  of 
Clover.  In  this  part  of  agriculture  I  should  recommend 
a  drill  with  coulters,  so  as  to  deposit  the  seed  immedi- 
ately below  the  surface  ;  or,  if  this  be  not  practicable, 
an  excellent  substitute  may  be  adopted  by  rolling  with 
the  Cambridge  roller,  and  sowing  the  seed  broadcast. 
Then  I  would  brush  or  chain-harrow,  and  finally  roll 
with  the  common  roller — a  system  I  have  myself  tried 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  few  words  as  to  the  Wheat  and 
Bean  land,  and  then  I  shall  soon  cease  to  trouble  you. 
There  seems  to  be  a  system,  which  is  becoming  very 
general,  of  sowing  this  class  of  land  with  Turnips,  but 
which,  I  think,  must  be  anything  but  a  profitable  one, 
taking  the  labour  question  into  consideration,  together 
with  expensive  manures,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
average  crop  about  once  in  five  years.  Even  sup- 
posing you  get  an  average  crop  more  frequently,  the 
land  becomes  trodden  through  carting  the  Turnips, 
which,  of  course,  acts  very  injuriously  on  the  following 
corn  crop.  The  courses  I  should  adopt  on  land  of  this 
nature  would  be — first,  fallow  ;  second,  Wheat  ;  third, 
Beans,  Peas,  Clover,  or  Tares  ;  fourth,  Barley  or 
Wheat ;  and  so  fallow  again,  except  a  little  of  the 
best,  which  might  be  made  to  grow  a  few  early  or  soft 
Turnips.  If  the  soil  should  become  Clover-sick,  I 
should  advise  sowing  Tares  to  be  consumed  by  sheep, 
as  I  consider  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  most  profitable, 
as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  improving  strong  land.  I 
should  likewise  recommend  Barley  to  be  sown  instead  of 
Wheat  after  Tares,  as  it  acts  as  a  change  for  the  land, 
and  serves  to  prepare  it  for  the  next  Wheat  crop.  There 
are  a  great  many  important  points  connected  with 
the  management  of  a  mixed  farm,  which  might  have 
been  advantageously  discussed,  had  the  subject  been  in 
more  competent  hands  than  my  own.  However,  mine 
has  been  an  honest  attempt,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  ofler  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  principal  matters 
connected  with  farming,  to  an  audience  far  beyond  me 
in  practical  knowledge  and  experience.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  a  very  important  question  or  two  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  ;  questions,  although  not 
immediately  bearing  on  the  management  of  a  farm, 
yet  at  the  same  time  which  must  and  will  be  inquired 
Into  at  no  distant  date.  One  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
labour  question,  in  itself  a  subject  worthy  of  a  separate 
discussion.  The  little  experience  I  have  had  would 
scarcely  warrant  me  in  offering  an  opinion,  but  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  placed  as  I  am,  to  lay  it  before  you,  so 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves, — since 
I  consider  that  this,  and  meetings  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, are  the  places  where  we  should  let  our  griev- 
ances be  known,  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
combat  them  in  their  infancy,  and  use  remedial 
measures  likely  to  cure  the  evil,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
arrest  its  progress.  The  price  of  labour  has  increased, 
as  we  all  know,  to  an  alarming  extent  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  years.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  gradual 
development  and  present  extraordinary  prosperity  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  has  caused  an  extra  demand  on  labour, 
hence  the  increased  rate  of  wages.  This  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  a  little  reduced,  should  a  stagnation  in 
trade  take  place,  but  still  even  then  I  do  not  think  the 
British  labourer  would  submit  to  return  to  bye-gone 
days,  as  he  has  resources  at  his  command,  such  as 
emigration,  &c.,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  take 
advantage  of,  seeing  that  he  is  being  educated,  and 
likely  to  become  more  so.  Now,  as  there  seems  to  be 
but  slight  grounds  to  hope  for  any  appreciable  re- 
duction in  wages,  I  ask  what  must  be  done  to  meet 
this,  coupled  with  annually  increasing  local  taxation, 
the  bad  seasons   we  have  lately  experienced,  and  in 


many  cases  advanced  rents?  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  offer  an  opinion,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
remedies  ;  better  education,  hence  more  intelligence, 
greater  security  of  tenure,  and  also  reduced  rents, 
especially  upon  strong-land  farms.  Now,  I  am  con- 
vinced if  rents  are  not  reduced  the  day  of  reckoning 
is  at  hand,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  one- 
half  of  the  poor-land  tenant-farmers  in  this  country 
brought  to  a  state  verging  on  insolvency.  This  you 
may  probably  think  rather  a  wild  prognostication,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  may  come  sooner  than  we  expect.  If 
any  gentleman  could  suggest  or  devise  any  means  likely 
to  remedy  this  disaster  (supposing  you  agree  in  the 
main  with  my  remarks)  I  think  he  would  be  conferring 
a  very  great  boon  on  a  large  and  deserving  class  in  this 
country. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  pay  to  breed  cattle, 
as  stock  was  scarce  and  dear  to  purchase,  though  rearing 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  He  did  not  think  any  land 
should  lie  idle,  but  must  be  producing  some  crop  for  man 
or  beast,  as  the  rent  was  to  be  paid,  and,  labour  being  so 
high,  it  would  only  be  a  bare  living.  But  increase  the 
produce,  and  induce  men  to  put  more  capital  into  the 
management  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  15  cows  with  calves  and  five  milkers 
plenty,  and  others  should  be  bought  ;  but  they  were 
difficult  to  meet  with  now.  No  particular  breed  of  sheep 
was  named.  Supposed  it  was  intended  to  have  that  the 
most  suitable  to  the  district.  Certainly  a  mixed  farm  was 
the  pleasantest  to  occupy.  Had  seen  more  land  sown 
this  season  in  a  dirty  state  than  ever  before.  It  arose,  he 
supposed,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour  to  clean  it. 
Land  requires  working  according  to  its  kind.  No  doubt 
manure  would  make  any  land  grow  some  kind  of  crop. 

Mr.  Powell  could  not  agree  in  the  melancholy  view 
taken  of  the  labour  question.  Thought  anything  to  raise 
the  moral  tone  of  the  working  classes  was  a  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Mr.  John  Hawdon  agreed  about  rearing  young  stock. 
Home  calves  made  the  best  animals,  and  he  thought  it 
paid  well.  Lambs  were  neglected  in  the  autumn  by  not 
being  kept  growing,  and  were  often  put  too  late  upon 
Turnips,  which  caused  great  losses,  that  might  be  avoided 
by  better  management. 

Mr.  M.  Raw,  jun.,  thought  bringing  up  calves  cost  a 
great  deal,  and  the  dam  did  not  do  so  well  to  feed,  as  the 
calves  took  great  hold  of  the  cows.  The  return  was  not 
great  when  all  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  thought  10  horses  too  many  on  a 
farm  of  250  acres  of  ploughing.  Bringing  up  sucklers 
pays.  One  cow  might  bring  up  four  or  five,  letting  each 
suck  eight  weeks.  Strong  land  should  grow  Cabbages, 
and  not  Turnips.  Better  than  hybrids — don't  scour,  and 
hares  do  not  eat  them  so  much. 

Mr.  Bolam  thought  the  labour  question  a  serious  one. 
Poor  land  was  much  neglected,  as  there  was  less  intelli- 
gence and  capital  needed  therein  than  on  better  descrip- 
tions. Thought  by  sowing  it  to  grass  would  be  an 
improvement.  People  had  themselves  to  blame,  as  they 
did  not  attend  such  clubs  as  this  one  as  they  should. 

Mr.  Hawdon  thought  Mr.  Powell  had  perhaps  too 
many  horses  to  work  the  farm  he  mentioned  :  160  head 
of  cattle  were  too  many  for  the  size  of  the  occupation. 
It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  extra  food  to  keep  them. 
Some  of  the  stock  should  be  bred  on  the  farm,  and  the 
others  bought  in.  On  good  land  it  may  be  best  to  buy 
all  in.  Poor  land  should  be  in  fallow  every  eight  years. 
As  to  get  a  green  crop  off,  it  very  often  poached  the  land, 
and  caused  it  to  grow  a  small  crop  of  corn.  Labour  was 
a  difficult  question  at  present.  The  better  food  the  men 
can  get,  the  better  workers  they  should  be  ;  but  the 
employers  must  be  masters,  or  all  would  be  thrown  out 
of  working  order. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Ballywalter,  Co.  Down.— [We  condense  the 
following  report  on  the  Shorthorn  breeds  and  farm 
management  of  this  district  from  the  Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette}  :— The  foundation  of  the  Ballywalter  herd  was 
laid  in  the  best  blood  of  the  day.  Mr.  Welsted  drew 
upon  the  herds  of  Mr.  Maynard,  Sir  Charles  Tempest, 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Oxclose  ;  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Fawkes,  and 
other  noted  breeders.  Latterly  an  infusion  of  Booth 
blood  was  introduced,  beginning  with  draughts  from 
Aylesby  and  Westland,  and  finally  by  a  succession  of 
bulls  direct  from  Warlaby. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Welsted,  like  most  Irish  breeders, 
was  in  the  habit  of  showing  and  selling  his  yearling 
bulls  at  the  spring  shows  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  on  some  occasions  he  had  as  many  as  16  or  18 
bulls  of  that  class  in  Kildare  Street.  Exactly  10  years 
ago  Mr.  Welsted  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  his  bull- 
calves  by  auction  in  the  October  of  the  year  in  which 
they  were  born,  and  he  has  found  the  plan  to  answer 
so  well  that  he  has  adhered  to  it  ever  since.  Those 
sales  are  well  attended,  not  only  by  local  breeders,  but 
also  by  many  breeders  from  a  considerable  distance, 
attracted  by  the  well-known  merits  of  the  Ballywalter 
herd,  and  the  now  equally  well-known  rule  of  these 
sales — namely,  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Welsted  with  the  auctioneer,  and  no  reserve  whatever. 

The  bulls  of  Booth  blood  and  bulls  from  Warlaby 
which  have  been  used  at  Ballywalter  are  Unci.k 
Tom,  of  the  "Westland  Mantalini  "  family;  Uncle 
Ned,  of  Mr.  Ton's  "M"  tribe;  Prince  Recent, 
of  Mr.  Torr's  "CI"  tribe;  Mr.  Booth's  Elfin  KlNO, 
Sir  James,  Ravenspur,  Prince  Christian,  and 
England's  Glory.  The  last-named  has  been  the 
stud  bull  during  the  last  two  seasons;  and,  as  wc 
tated  in  our  recent  notice  of  the  Ashfield  herd,  "  is  a 
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marvellously  fleshed  bull,  and  altogether  a  grand 
animal."  He  is  a  bull  of  great  length  and  depth,  rich 
colour,  and  very  placid  temper.  He  has  left  his  mark 
on  his  calves  in  a  very  unmistakable  manner.  Of  the 
II  bull- calves  which  will  come  into  the  ring  on 
next  Wednesday,  10  are  by  England's  Glory. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Welsted  does  himself 
justice  in  his  bull-calves.  He  trusts  to  milk  solely  in 
rearing  them,  without  using  any  cake  or  other  artificial 
feeding.  His  system  is,  perhaps,  all  the  better  for  the 
buyers  of  his  calves,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
natural  state,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  Mr. 
Welsted  turns  out  his  calves  is  appreciated. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  young  heifers  at 
Ballywalter,  and  there  are  not  a  few  among  them 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  James  Byrne,  Wallstown  Castle,  who  is  a  neigh- 
bour of  Mr.  Welsted,  has  a  lot  of  good,  young  stock, 
including  calves,  by  Lady  Pigot's  Ravenswood, 
which  he  used  for  three  years.  This  time  last  year 
Mr.  Bvrne  hired  Prince  Mantalini  from  Mr.  Allen, 
Unicarville,  Co.  Down.  Prince  Mantalini  is  by 
the  "  Mantalini "  bull  Prince  Victor  (20,606),  bred 
by  Lady  Tigot,  and  from  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
celebrated  cow  Ladylike,  bred  by  Mr.  LaTouche,  of 
Harristown,  and  sister  to  Mr.  Douglas's  Rose  of 
Summer.  Mr.  Byrne  continues  to  be  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  Shropshire  breed  of  sheep,  finding 
them  exceedingly  thrifty,  as  people  usually  do  who 
breed  them  with  judgment.  He  has  recently  got  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  land  in  his  occupation  in 
a  good  farm  adjoining  Walstown  Castle,  which  will 
enable  him  to  extend  his  operations. 

Still  keeping  to  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
situated  nearer  to  Castletownroche,  is  the  farm  of 
Ballydoyle,  of  which  Mr.  William  Lavers  has  been 
the  tenant  for  some  years.  The  farm  consists  of  500 
acres,  and  is  well  laid  out  and  well  managed.  Mr. 
Lavers  has  followed  the  five-course  rotation — that  is, 
three  years  crops  and  two  years  grass  ;  but  as  the 
farm  is  now  in  good  conditon,  he  is  going  in  rather 
more  for  grass  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Lavers  depends  much  upon  sheep  as  the  rent- 
paying  live  stock  of  his  farm,  and  the  land  is  well 
adapted  for  a  sheep  walk.  The  breed  he  keeps  is  the 
South  Devon,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Devon- 
shire, and  keeps  up  by  importations  of  rams,  &c. ,  as 
required. 

He  mentioned  what  appears  a  somewhat  curious 
circumstance — namely,  that  he  found  his  hoggets  liable 
to  scour  when  put  on  pasture  in  which  Alsike  Clover 
is  abundant.  He  finds  that  when  this  occurs,  and  he 
changes  his  sheep  to  fields  where  Alsike  is  not  present, 
or  in  less  quantity,  the  sheep  recover  ;  consequently, 
he  argues  that  the  Alsike  is  the  cause  of  the  scour. 
Old  sheep,  however,  are  not  liable  to  be  affected. 
Now,  the  question  is,  has  this  alleged  tendency  to 
produce  scour  in  young  sheep,  pastured  on  Alsike 
Clover,  been  noticed  by  any  other  person  ?  The 
Veterinarian  for  August,  1S72,  contained  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Earl,  V.S.,  Shifnal,  in  which  he 
stated  that  horses  fed  on  Alsike  Clover  had  been  in- 
juriously affected,  and  this  view  was  supported  in  the 
succeeding  number  of  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
V.S.,  Rookley,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  stated,  however, 
that  when  mixed  with  other  Clovers  or  grasses, 
Alsike  did  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect. 
In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Earl  it  appears 
that  Alsike  alone  had  been  sown  in  the  field  which 
produced  the  crop  that  had  proved  injurious  to  the 
horses  fed  upon  it.  In  Mr.  Lavers'  case  the  Alsike  is 
mixed,  of  course,  with  other  grasses  ;  but  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  know  whether  an  unduly  large  proportion 
of  Alsike  is  hurtful  or  not,  as  it  is  when  pastured  in 
fields  where  Alsike  is  more  than  usually  abundant  that 
Mr.  Lavers  finds  his  sheep  affected  with  scour. 

Mr.  Lavers  has  built  an  excellent  house,  and  a  most 
substantial  set  of  farm  offices,  embodying  all  the  best 
improvements.  An  S-horse  fixed  steam-engine,  by 
Lidstone,  of  King's  Bridge,  Devonshire,  drives  all  his 
machinery,  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  coal. 
The  waste  steam  is  utilised  in  cooking  food  for  his 
horses  and  feeding  stock.  Five  boxes  of  Turnips,  &c. , 
are  cooked  at  a  time  in  this  way  without  cost,  as  the 
steam  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  air  and  be  lost. 
Indian  Corn  and  oilcake  are  also  prepared  by  ma- 
chinery for  stock ;  but  Mr.  Lavers  depends  chiefly  on 
the  Barley  and  Oats  grown  on  the  farm  as  auxiliary 
food.  Water  is  a  scarce  commodity  at  Ballydoyle, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Lavers  collects  every  drop  that  falls 
on  the  roofs  of  his  houses  and  offices,  which  serves  as 
a  supply  for  all  purposes  throughout  the  year,  being 
stored  in  tanks  and  filtered  for  use.  Altogether  the 
system  of  farm  management  carried  out  on  Ballydoyle 
is  of  a  first-rate  character. 

In  our  last  issue  we  adverted  to  the  advantages  of 
trough  feeding  in  the  fields,  and  we  saw  the  system  in 
full  operation  on  Mr.  Campbell's  farm  at  Ballynahown, 
near  Fermoy.  A  large  lot  of  yearling  bullocks, 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  pasturing  on  very  fair  grass, 
were  getting  each  3  lb.  per  day  of  a  mixed  feed  of 
cotton  cake  and  com.  This  food  is  given  once  a  day 
in  troughs,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  cattle  rush- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  field  the  moment  that  the  cart 
with  their  allowance  of  cake  and  corn  made  its  appear. 
ance  at  the  gate.  Those  cattle  are  as  large  as  most 
cattle  which  are  a  year  older ;  and  the  best  evidence  of 
the  advantage  of  Mr.   Campbell's  system  is,  that  he 


could  have  got  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season  as 
much  as  £i§  to  v£20  each  for  his  yearlings,  but 
he  preferred  carrying  them  on,  and  finishing  them 
in  the  stalls  during  the  winter.  The  cattle  are, 
no  doubt,  well  bred,  as  Mr.  Campbell's  bull  is  by 
Squire  Harbinger  from  a  cow  of  the  well-known 
"Lupine"  tribe,  but  if  he  had  trusted  merely  to  the  grass 
his  cattle  would  not  have  had  the  growth  or  condition 
they  now  show.  Mr.  Campbell  is  in  the  habit  of 
putting  his  yard  manure  out  in  autumn  on  the  stubble 
land  intended  for  root  crops  next  year.  The  dung  is 
that  which  was  made  during  the  previous  winter,  and 
it  remains  in  the  yard,  packed  in  a  solid  mass,  all  the 
summer,  until  it  is  required  in  autumn.  This  system 
of  autumn  manuring  helps  forward  the  labour  in 
spring  ;  but,  of  course,  it  can  only  be  carried  out  where 
the  land  is  perfectly  clean.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  it  in  foul  land.  Mr.  Campbell  was  just  about 
to  begin  manuring  his  stubbles  preparatory  to  next 
year's  green  crops.  His  barn-yard  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  large  stacks  secured  in  good  condition,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  season, 
each  stack  having  one  of  those  ventilators  in  the  centre 
whicli  we  have  frequently  recommended.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, we  observe,  purchased  five  Shorthorns  at  Mr. 
Downing's  sale  last  week,  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
he  will  turn  to  good  account. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  WEED  is  a  plant  growing  where  you  do  not  want 
it  to  grow.  Thistles  are  not  weeds  when  grown,  as 
they  are  in  France,  to  make  perfume.  The  Thistles 
growing  in  the  Deacon's  Wheat  are  weeds.  He  does 
not  want  them  there.  If  you  have  six  plants  of  corn 
in  a  hill  where  you  only  want  four,  two  of  them  are 
weeds.  A  dead  weed  is  not  a  weed.  A  growing 
weed  pumps  up  water  out  of  the  ground.  The  weeds 
in  an  acre  of  the  Deacon's  Clover  pump  up  more  water 
in  a  day  than  all  his  animals  drink  in  a  month. 
Weeds  propagate  faster  than  rats.  I  have  got  more 
rats  than  the  Deacon,  but  the  Deacon  beats  me  on 
weeds.  The  boys  shoot  the  rats.  Yesterday  they 
shot  two  and  scared  away  a  dozen.  Next  year  they 
will  come  back  again.  The  Deacon  kills  a  hundred 
of  his  weeds  and  buries  a  thousand.  Next  spring  they 
will  come  up  by  the  million.  You  can't  get  rid  of 
weeds  unless  you  kill  them.  If  you  do  not  kill  them, 
they  will  kill  you.  They  are  worse  than  foot -rot  in 
sheep.  They  spread  faster  than  caterpillars  on 
Currant  bushes,  or  than  the  canker-worms  on  Apple 
trees.  Some  of  the  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood 
look  as  though  they  had  been  sprinkled  over  with 
kerosene  and  set  fire  to.  The  worms  have  eaten  off 
every  leaf.  Some  farmers  keep  off  the  insects  by 
putting  tar-bands  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
spring  ;  some  don't.  They  think  it  is  no  use  fighting 
the  worms.  Some  farmers  think  it  is  no  use  killing 
the  weeds.  It  is  natural  for  the  soil  to  produce  weeds. 
They  say  you  can't  kill  them.  The  Deacon  does  not 
say  weeds  can't  be  killed,  but  he  does  not  try  to  kill 
them.  He  hoes  his  corn.  I  don't  hoe  my  corn.  I 
hoe  the  weeds.  I  would  kill  the  weeds  if  there  were 
no  com .  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Deacon  would.  The 
Deacon  never  summer-fallows.  He  never  fall-fallows. 
He  never  tries  to  make  the  weeds  grow.  He  tries  to 
smother  them  up  for  a  few  months.  He  does  not  kill 
the  roots.  He  does  not  make  the  weed  seeds  grow 
and  then  kill  the  young  plants.  The  weeds  on  his 
farm  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  My  farm  used  to 
be  worse  than  his  ;  now  some  of  it  is  cleaner  than  his. 
I  am  fighting  the  weeds.  He  lets  them  grow,  and  is 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  farmers  doing  the  same  thing.  The  weeds 
cost  us  more  than  all  our  State,  national,  and  local 
taxes  ;  more  than  all  our  schools,  churches,  and  news- 
papers. They  are  more  expensive  than  children's 
boots  and  ladies'  bonnets.  They  are  as  bad  as  cigars 
and  fast  horses.  The  horse  may  break  his  neck,  and 
you  will  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  the  weeds  will  stick 
tighter  than  a  mortgage,  and  run  up  faster  than  com- 
pound interest  or  a  grocery  bill.  They  are  like  bad 
habits.  You  must  not  tamper  with  them.  No  half- 
way measures  will  answer.  The  only  way  to  stop 
using  tobacco  is  to  stop.  The  only  way  to  kill  weeds 
is  to  kill  them.  American  Writer. 

The  Gloucestershire  Root  and  Grain 
Society. — Five  valuable  silver  cups  are  to  be  awarded 
in  connection  with  this  society  for  field  crops.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  there  will  be  a  good  com- 
petition for  them,  no  fewer  than,  10  competitors  having 
entered  for  the  County  Cup.  The  forms  of  entry  for 
the  Swedes,  Turnips,  Mangels,  Potatos,  Wheat,  Barley, 
Apples,  Pears,  cider  and  perry,  to  be  shown  in  the 
Eastgate  Market,  on  Monday,  November  10,  are  in 
course  of  distribution  amongst  the  members,  and  must 
be  returned,  filled  up,  by  Saturday  the  1st  proximo. 
We  observe  that  the  following  prizes  are  offered  : — 
A  silver  cup,  value  10  gs. ,  given  by  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Wheeler  &  Son,  of  this  city,  for  12  of  Wheeler's 
Imperial  Swedes,  and  another  cup  of  similar  value, 
by  the  same  firm,  for  12  of  Wheeler's  Golden  Melon 
Mangels  ;  £5  given  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Monk,  M.P.,  for 
two  collections  of  Potatos  ;  j£io  10s.  given  by  the 
principal  corn  merchants  of  this  port,  for  Wheat  and 
Barley  ;  £$  $*■>  given  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  of  Tibberton 
Court,   for  cider  and    perry ;  and  £3   3s.,   given  by 


Messrs.  Waites  &  Sons,  for  collections  of  Apples. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  the  same  day  at 
the  Bell  Hotel,  at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  E.  Holland, 
President  of  the- Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
will  take  the  chair,  and,  as  usual,  the  outgoing  and 
in-coming  Mayors,  with  the  principal  members  of  the 
Corporation,  will  attend.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
large  and  influential  gathering.  —  Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 


&k  »eh's  »rrh. 

West  Sussex:  Oct.  13. — We  have  had  the  weather 
lately  very  changeable— two  nights  of  sharp  frost,  and, 
as  usual,  followed  by  rain  ;  and  though  vegetation  has 
been  interrupted,  field  work  has  been  pushed  on  with- 
out hindrance,  and  a  good  deal  is  now  ready  for  sowing. 
There  is  hardly  any  Wheat  yet  put  in,  but  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  dry  enough  drilling  will  be  general.  Man- 
gel will  soon  have  to  be  taken  up,  as  they  will  not 
grow  much  more.  It  has  been  a  very  short  summer 
for  them,  and  they  will  be  alight  crop.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  the  Potatos  are  keeping  very  badly.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  difference  between  those  taken  up 
and  those  in  the  ground,  but  some  sorts  are  not  so  bad 
as  others.  Regents  are  the  worst,  Victorias  are  bad, 
Rocks  freer,  and  Suttons'  Flourball  entirely  free.  In 
the  worst,  75  per  cent,  are  bad,  and  as  there  were  more 
planted  than  usual  here,  the  loss  is  rather  great.  The 
Turnip  crops  are  doing  well.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
grass  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  all  live  stock  are  dear, 
but  horses  dearer  than  they  were  ever  known.  At  a 
farm  sale  near  this,  14  horses  brought  over  ,£700— of 
course  they  were  of  all  ages.  A  great  many  farms  have 
changed  occupiers  this  season.    G.  S. 

Wester  Ross  :  Oct.  14. — The  harvest  that  is  now 
past  was  very  different  on  different  farms,  even  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  To  those  who  began  about 
August  20,  it  proved  very  unfavourable,  as  it  also  did 
to  those  who  were  not  finished  until  after  the  end  of 
September  ;  but  to  all  who  began  about  the  end  of 
August  and  finished  by  the  end  of  September,  the 
harvest  proved  very  favourable.  On  the  whole,  we 
could  scarcely  have  desired  better  weather,  as  we  com- 
menced on  Friday,  August  29,  with  17  scythes,  to  cut 
147  acres  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  and  completed 
the  same  on  September  20,  and  on  the  30th  the  whole 
was  in  the  stackyard  in  excellent  condition.  The  time 
really  occupied  with  cutting  was  a  little  over  12  days, 
during  which  each  scytheman  cut  21  acres,  or  very 
nearly  if  acres  per  day  ;  and  in  a  little  more  than  seven 
additional  days  the  whole  crop  was  in  the  stackyard, 
the  whole  work  of  cutting  and  ingathering  occupying 
19  days  8  hours.  From  the  time  the  cutting  was 
finished  until  the  whole  was  ingathered,  the  weather 
was  so  continuously  fine  that  there  was  no  interruption 
whatever.  On  the  afternoon  we  finished,  and  before 
it  was  all  in,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  dry  day  throughout  ever  since.  The 
whole  cost  of  cutting,  stacking,  loading,  and  thatching, 
is  £36,  or  a  little  under  $s.  per  acre.  All  our  ordinary 
half-year  servants  were  employed  in  the  work,  and  per- 
formed a  large  portion  of  the  more  important,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  costly,  part  of  the  work.  Scythe- 
men  had  3s.  6d.  per  day,  binders  3*.,  gatherers  2s., 
rakers  Is.  8</.,  without  rations.  The  crop  was  very 
nearly  as  bulky  as  last  year,  and  made  about 
90  stacks.  Both  Wheat  and  Oats  were  good, 
but  Barley  was  never  better  with  us.  This  year  we 
used  no  reaper,  as  the  crop  was  heavy,  and  very  much 
laid  down  the  hill,  so  that  horses  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cut  it  up  the  hill,  the  farm  being  very  steep. 
The  harvest  is  now  completed  throughout  all  the  earlier 
districts,  but  in  the  higher  and  later  parts  of  the  country  a 
good  deal  still  remains  out.  The  crop  throughout  this 
county,  and  generally  throughout  the  North,  is  so  good 
as  in  all  likelihood  to  make  up  somewhat  for  the  sad 
deficiency  of  last  year.  Potatos  are  now,  however, 
very  seriously  diseased,  nearly  as  bad  as  last  year,  only 
the  disease  having  been  longer  of  coming,  those  that 
escape  are  of  better  quality.  Turnips  are  good, 
especially  all  the  earlier  sowings. 


rxMs, 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MONDAV,    Oct.    13. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  Beasts  than  on  last 
Monday,  but  there  is  no  improvement  in  quality  ;  choicest 
kinds  are  not  cheaper,  but  it  is  difficult  to  clear  out  the 
middling  descriptions.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  much 
smaller  ;  trade  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  prices  cannot 
be  quoted  higher.  There  are  very  few  Calves  on  offer  ; 
prices  remain  unaltered.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
2035  Beasts,  6000  Sheep,  50  Calves,  and  30  Pigs  ;  from 
Ireland  there  are  300  Beasts  and  1000  Sheep  ;  and  3143 
Beasts  and  25  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 

Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


1.  d.     s.  d. 

6     oto6 
5  ro— 6 

5  2-5 

6  8—7 


..  d.  s.  rf. 
Best  Long-wools  6  2to6  6 
Do.  Shorn  ..        . .  —  .. 

Ewes  &  zd  quality    5    6—5    8 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs — 

Calves      ..         ..4    8—6    o 
Pigs  ..         ..     4    4-5    4 


Beasts,  5480  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  14,650  ;  Calves,  80  ;  Pigs,  170. 
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Thursday,  Oct.   16. 
We  have  a  much  larger  supply  both  of  English  and 
foreign  Beasts  than  last  Thursday.     Trade  is  slow,  yet 
choicest  qualities  are  not  much  cheaper  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  inferior.     There  are  a  few  more  Sheep,  and 
only  a  small  demand  ;  prices  are  lower  for  all  descrip- 
tions.    There  is  a  good   supply  of  Calves,  both   as  to 
number  and  quality  ;  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  them,  at 
rather  higher  rates.     There  are  100  English  and  40  Dutch 
Milch  Cows  on  offer ;  trade  is  slow,  and  prices  on  the 
average  are   lower.     Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  940 
Beasts,  4460  Sheep,  370  Calves,  and  40  Pigs. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s,  d. 

Best     Long-wools    6    oto6     4 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


6     oto6 
5  10 — 6 


Do.  Shorn 
!  Ewes  &  2d  quality     5 


S     o — 5     6  I  Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 


4-S     8 


-6  10    Calves 

I  Pigs 


Beasts,  1940  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7780  :  Calves,  500 ;  Pigs,  140. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Oct.  16. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        igs.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  16s.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  5s.  +d.  to  5s.   lod.  ;    Large  Pork,   4$.    $d.  to 
S$.  od.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Oct.   14. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  2,6s.  to  92J.  '  Inferior  Clover    ..  yos.  to  955, 

Inferior  do 60        78      I  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     j  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..105      114      I  Joshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Oct.  14. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    805.  to  86$.  '  Prime  old  Clovei 

Inferior  do 50        70     1  Inferior  do.  do. 

Prime  New  Hay   . .  —         —     '  Prime  2d  cut  do. 

Inferior —         —     j  New  Clover  .. 

Straw      33         40     _  Inferior  do.  .. 


Bos.  to  1071. 
60         70 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Oct.  13. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 
morning's  market,  the  condition  of  which  was  generally 
poor,  and  millers  were  only  inclined  to  purchase  at  a 
decline  of  is.  per  qr.  on  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
business  transacted  in  foreign,  at  the  above  decline.  Fine 
Barley  brought  last  week's  rates,  inferior  sorts  were 
rather  cheaper.  Beans  and  Peas  were  unchanged  in 
value.  Fine  old  Oats  were  6d.  per  qr.  dearer,  other  de- 
scriptions unaltered.     There  was  no  change  in  Flour.     • 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.         ;.      j.|  \  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62—64  Red ,6° — 62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera 66— 701 

—  Norfolk    I     —    |Red 

—  Foreign    53—7M 

Barley,  grind &dist.,36.f  10423'..  Chev.       —     |  Malting  . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36  Malting  . 
Oais,  Essex  and  Suffolk   j     —     I 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire. .Potato,     —     iFeed  ... 

—  Irish Potato]     —     (Feed   ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  25 — 30  Feed    . . . 

Rye I     —      Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,   Foreign    |     —     I 

Beans,  Mazagan. . . . — s.  to  — s. .  .Tick      —      Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s..  .Winds'     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  39—41  Suffolk  . 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  s Grey  35  —  37  Foreign  . 

Maize —       Foreign  . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44—50  Country  . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack. 

Wednrsday,  Oct.  15. 
The  grain  trade  was  again  dull.  English  Wheat  was 
not  liberally  offered,  but  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
foreign  on  the  stands.  Fine  qualities  made  Monday's 
prices,  but  other  kinds  experienced  a  very  sluggish 
demand,  and  barely  supported  their  value.  Sales  in 
Barley  were  effected  slowly,  and  no  change  occurred  in 
the  quotations.  Malt  was  disposed  of  with  difficulty,  on 
occasionally  easier  terms.  Oats,  though  in  large  supply, 
were  wanting  in  quality,  and  sound  corn  consequently 
realised  full  rates.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  in 
limited  request,  at  about  recent  currencies.  Flour  was 
extremely  quiet,  but  not  cheaper  to  purchase. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  Sec,  into  London  ijv  Water  Carkiag 


35—5-1 


35—36 


40—75 


English  & 
Scotch. . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
35o 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
500 


30,620 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

140 

22,550 


22,690 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


(    21,250 
(  7610  brls. 


Aug.   30  .. 

Sept.     6  . . 

—  13  -• 

—  20  .. 


Average 


Wheat. 


62s  S<* 

63  4 

64  7 
64  7 
64  2 
62     3 


Baric 


42  5 

43  8 
45  ' 

44  8 

45  o 


63     7 


43     6 


28s  c,d 
27     1 


27     6 


advances,  and  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  dear  money  and  a 
financial  crisis  in  America,  prices,  if  anything,  still  tend 
upwards,  shows  that  the  market  must  be  in  a  very  healthy 
state. 


HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Oct.  16. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  demand 
for  all  descriptions  is  of  a  retail  character,  being  regulated 
entirely  by  the  requirements  of  consumers.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  growers  to  press  sales,  and  con- 
sequently quotations  are  firm.  Really  choice  Hops  aie 
remarkably  scarce,  and  command  full  rates  where  sales 
are  effected.  Continental  markets  are  all  firm,  at  prices 
about  on  a  level  with  our  own. 


SEED  MARKET. 


Our  seed  trade  continues  in  the  inactive  state  described 
in  our  last.  In  red  Clover  seed  there  is  scarcely  anything 
doing,  the  offers  of  new  seed  to  hand  from  France  and 
other  parts  being  at  present  quite  neglected.  White 
Clovers,  and  especially  the  finer  qualities,  meet  with  more 
attention.  New  Trefoil  seed,  in  the  absence  of  business, 
keeps  very  firm.  French  Italian  is  now  obtainable,  at 
moderate  rates.  Rye-grasses  of  all  descriptions  are 
steady  in  value.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  new  French 
Buckwheat.  We  have  no  change  to  report  in  the  prices 
of  Mustard,  Rape,  or  Linseed.  Winter  Tares  are  in 
diminished  request,  and  are  selling  at  less  money.  New 
Dutch  Hemp  seed  is  in  fair  request.  Blue  Peas  show  no 
improvement  either  in  price  or  demand. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Oct.  15. 

Walls  End  Harton,  31J.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Helton, 
34/.;  Walls  End  Hetton  Lyons,  31J.  gd.  ;  Walls  End 
Stewart's,  33J.  gd,  ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool,  33J.  gd, 
— Ships  at  market,  14 ;  sold,  13  ;  unsold  1  ;  at  sea,  35. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

FARM  Accounts:  B.,  Penzance,  and  Others.  We  will 
answer  in  full  hereafter  ;  meanwhile  we  recommend  a 
simple  cash  account,  every  page  having  several  money 
columns,  in  which  the  payments  may  be  at  once 
classified. 

iMroRTS  for  Nine  Months:  R. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

In  spite  of  the  enhanced  rate  of  discount  the  market 
this  week  has  shown  great  firmness,  the  positive  scarcity 
of  wool  becoming  more  and  more  evident  as  the  season 


Animals,  living — Oxen  and  Bulls     No. 
Cows 

Calves      . .  

Sheep  and  Lambs 
Swine      . .  . .         ■• 

Bacon  . .  . .         . .  . .     cwt. 

Beef— Salted         

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 
Bones — For  manure        . .         . .      tons 
Butter         ..         ..  ..  ..     cwt. 

Cheese         ..         ..  

Corn — Wheat — From  Russia    .. 

Denmark  

Germany 

France     

Austrian  Territories 

Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  Slates 

Chili         

British  North  America 

Other  countries. .  

Barley        

Oats  

Peas  

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize 
Wheatmcal  and  Flour — From  Germany 
France 

United  States 

British  North  America 
Other  countries 
Indian  Corn  Meal 
Eggs  ..  ..  great  hundreds 

Flax  . .     cwt. 

Guano  inns 

Hams  . .  . .  , .  . .     cwt. 

Hemp  — Frum  Russia 

Italy        

Austrian  Territories    .. 

British  India 

Philippine  Islands 
Other  countries. . 
Hops 

Lard 

Meat— Salted  or  Fresh 

Preserved 
Nitre,  Cubic 
Oil  Seed  Cakes     ..  ..  ..     tons 

Pork— Salted  (not  Hams)  ..     cwt. 

Fresh 

Potatos 

Saltpetre 

Seeds— Clover  and  Grass 

Cotton tons 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed  ..       (jr. 

Rape 

I  allow        . .         . .         . .         . .     cwt. 

Wool — From  Europe     ..        ..       11). 

South  Africa 

British  India 

Australia 
Other  countries 
Yeast,  dritd  cwt. 


Importations. 


1872. 


87.150 
24,858 
29.432 
653.175 
13,002 
1,532,224 

145,  "7 

27,266 

75.^7 

856,206 

798,106 

12,983,710 

153.196 

2,74o.997 

743.56o 

42,232 

727.543 

1.777.045 

5,344,619 

1.170,359 

637,66/ 

1,076,982 

9,159,266 

'8,755.988 

794,116 

2,247,627 

17,949,825 

700,581 

508,668 

345,192 

199,238 

664,447 

3.948 

3,640,965 

84,160 
125,993 
362,308 
178,852 
13,073 
52,730 
98,764 

1  vi.  |i6 

60,02: 

55o.  1 8. 

40,46 

239.854 

1.253.339 

103,185 

180,109 

5.705 

1. 377- 4io 

388,441 

202,836 

»5'»3o8 

891,921 

199,208 

1,006,327 

29,852,064 

-■i./t".  '"I 

164,866,694 

104,766 


1873- 


96,680 

27,610 

36,128 

682,920 

51,026 

=.160,353 

166,919 

35.722 

47,496 

925,851 

1,010,277 

7,319,200 

257,184 

1,412,575 

1,169,193 

15,009 

=79.974 

1,136,748 

13.o^5.44i 

». 317.84° 

2,013,042 

2.773.199 

6,797.907 

9,648,894 

980, 462 

2,173.803 

15.025.858 

463,707 

1.577.774 

936,392 

3<8.995 

1,352,216 

4,676 

4,639,398 

1,850,135 

120,604 

162,640 

240,462 

209,330 

7,109 

43>ro9 

202,866 

233.571 

59.i84 

534.038 

54.225 

187,218 

i,73°.3l9 

100,165 

199.985 

5.9°! 

6,345,5i8 

273,122 

217,993 

161,334 

839,599 

158,062 

1,083,191 

23,586,368 

31.325,860 

15.787.372 

177.150,277 

21,052,187 

110,542 


'  ["OUR  '  :  /I.,  Bury.     It  is  the  second  refuse  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  clean  rice  is  prepared  from  the  rough 
"paddy."     One  hundred  parts  of  good  Caro- 


seed, 


Hna  paddy  will  yield  about  67  parts  of  "clean  nee, 
g\  parts  of  small  ricn,  5  parts  of  "  tour,"  and  19  parts 
of  hu^ks,  &c. 


^uI^'s> 


'    .sHLEfi'ft 


GRAS 

FOR 


SEEDS 

SOILS. 


CARRIAGE    FREE. 


R.H.S.  1862. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL   TURF 
GROUNDS  of  the  VIENNA    EXHIBITION 

WAS    PRODUCED    BY 

SUTTONS'   GRASS    SEEDS, 

Supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency  the  Director- 
General,  as  see  Official  Letter  sent  for  publication  :— 

"42,  Praterslrasse  II.,  Vienna. 
"Gentlemen, — /  teg  to  declare  that  to  my  know- 
ledge and  with    tny  permission  no  other  Grass  Seeds  hive 
been   furnished  by  an    English   firm    besides  your  own, 
which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
"  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  otcdicut  Servant, 
(Signed)         "Schwarz  SENBORN." 

SUTTON    &   SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


SEED   WHEAT 

FROM    THE    CHALK    AND    SOUTH    OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dry  and  carefully  selected  samples  of  all  the  best  kinds. 

Samples  and  Prices  Post  Free. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree, 

Dowling  and  Company, 

Limited. 

Chief  Office  -BASINGSTOKE  j    and  2(5,  SEED 
MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 

Prize  Medal,    Vienna,  1873. 


G 


I   S   H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol    the  leading 
Hardeners   since    i8so,    against 

Ked  Spider,  Mildew,  Minna, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Bli  ;ht,  in 
solutions  of  from  i  to  r  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  ia  , 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outli\'  d 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold    Retail   by   Seedsmen,   in 
boxes,  is.,  3 J. ,  and  ICJ.  bd 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W, 


I) 


Vienna  Exhibition,  1873.-Group  II.,  Ho.  314. 


SOWING. 
OWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 

Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slue,  Grub!  and  Win 
worm.     A  q.i.  packet  is  sufficient  for  six  Bushel:    ol    Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  lit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  "I  an  hour 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kin  dom. 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  elricacy,  may  be  n  oi 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  f"r  every  district 

Full  directions  for  use  .ire  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  al  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds 

Caution,— To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and-  consequeni 

■  lis.ii'|>.iintmcnt,  sec  lh.11  the    signature    of    HENRY    |m\VN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  •     «£p    ^  To  the 

ih-K  Majesty,  ''^SjTi '■*"•■?!?»        Princbof  Wales, 

)Sy     Spt*.  1.1I     U'.iirani,       H  lt?^  ^'yKr        Hy     Special      W.in.u.t, 
dated   December  27,  1865.    •JS****t*v^4  dated   February    10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 


For 

the  1 1 


nil  Di 


rdi 


iD«l 


and 


Hones,  Cattle,  Calm  i,  Shei  p,  a 

I  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  know 
These  Chests  contain  the  eclebrati  d 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT," for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  kc. 
"GASE<  'US  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pairu 
"RED   DRENCH1     ,"  I   r  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers, 
"RED    PASTE   BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Hoi 

Prices,  with  AVy  to  Farrttry,  £3  161.  6d.t  and  £6  6$. 

Each    preparation   can   be  h.nl   separately,  carnage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Colo  1 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  S 1  y 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Kxhibilion,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 
32,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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WANTED,  a  quantity  of  good  rich  yellow  LOAM.— 
State  where  it  may  be  seen,  with  cash  price  per  ton,  delivered 
on  to  truck  at  rail,  to  TT 

WOODROFFE  and    SON,    the   Westbournc    Nursery,    Harrow 
Road,  London.  N.W.  

ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T    and   1.   ASTL.ES,  Proprietors. 
These   Works,   situated   on   the   bank   of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
:  bywatei  power,  have  lately  been  reconstruct^!,  and  an  addi- 
;ii  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 
The  Proprietors  oiler  for  Sale— 
GROUND  BONES 
F.F.F     SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,   ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  /io  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  1.1  ME,  in  the  manufacture  ol  which  Bone 

\-.!i  was  largely  use.l  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

I  l  l    Bone  Dust.     Price  £3  tos.  per  ton,  or  £&  for  lots  of  live  tons. 

BON  I  5,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  10s.  per  ion. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,  of  best   quality,    kibbled   and 

::.i  to  line  Meal. 
OATS,  I1EANS,  &C 

All  Manures,  bays  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Ilnd^c  Station, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned- 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
W11K  \T  MANURE, for  autumn  sowing, 
PURE   DISSOLVED  BONES, 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE 
PURSER'S  RONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    ol     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c- 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER.  Secretary. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

ured  by  Her  Majesty  s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

irded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great   International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 

Oui  System  i*  Universally  approved  Ol  by  all  who  have  seen  it  111  Working  i  hiicr.    Abundance  of  Ileal  is  positively  obtained  Free  ol  Cost. 

possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  ol  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  gre.ti 
show  (his  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  salistactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 


Awarded 


The  Gardeners'  CktVHieU,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  ai  Man- 
chester, says  :— "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says  :— "  1  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts  "  . 

Tht  Gardeners'  Record  says  :— Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
elliciency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 

ftS-  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country,  lloilcrs,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms.  _____ 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  cfiect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  ol  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre.  Norfolk. 
Afanaging  Director—  ]  A  M  ES  OD AM  S. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
CHIEF  Ol  riCE  —  log,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E  C. 

\\  1  siKRN  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

[RISH  BRANCH— 40.  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
TbJsCompanj  was   originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
<-.f  A, '  icul 

il  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 

\,r  iculuir.il     Public,    and    the    increasing    demand    that 

exists  ur  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 

held      All  ihc  Manures  are  SCKEF.XED  and  ready  for  application  with- 

OUI  in  1  thei  preparation,     They  have  been  used  tor  the  last  20  years  on 

il  Farms. 

I'atticulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 

may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW    and    CO.'S     PATENT.— Prices,    Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application:  also 
Patterns  ol  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.        MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


M 


—r 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 

H  E     above    and     many    other     PATTERNS 
are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.      The    plainer 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for    ____________ 

_  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper.  1*  "  1 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &_,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F  KOSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  King's   Road,  Chelsea.  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BONES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied 

OR  N  A  M  ENTAL  PAVIN  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  _c  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHERand  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed   by   Rail  or   to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  'W[reworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore'  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY   CARRIED    OUT. 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD, 


LONDON, 


N.W. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  3r,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &e. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


Ste. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

IS"   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE   THAIES   BANK  IEON   COIPAIY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
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Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierlv  Hill— London  Office,  97,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.     Estimates 
on  application.  _^ 

KEEP    OUT    THE   FROST. 

TILLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 

TORTAELE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn  Kerosene  or  any  mineral   oil 
They  will  burn  Tor  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

O  Prices,  in  block  tin,  30s. ;  in  copper,  505. 

Either  will  be  sent  on   receipt   of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Catalogues  free. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N   VOICE.  Horticultural   Builder,   and   Patentee  Works,  Horiey 
Surrey.  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural   Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet     ..  n        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 5    ° 

,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portablt  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet   Light,  painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         ..  55    " 

Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 

PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 

the  South  of  England.  

JONES'S    PATENT     "DOUBLE     |__"    SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boilei 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  an 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  arc  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  arc  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes :—  


Hltjh. 


30  , 

48 , 
4s , 


Sizes. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

'8  „ 

24   11 

18   „ 

30  ii 

34  11 

24  ii 

34   11 

30  ii 

*4  11 

36  „ 

a-:: 

&". 

3°  11 

72  ii 

36 ., 

96  .. 

48  „ 

108  „ 

48  „ 

•44  11 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 

3<w 

400 

500 

700 

850 

1,000 

1,400 

1,800 

2,600 

4.S00 

7,000 

10,000 


Price. 


25 
35 
So 
75 
100 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Second-hand  GREEN- 
HOUSE   or    HOUSES,    with  Heating   Apparatus,  in  good 
working  order. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  SKENE,  Fontmell   Rectory,  Shaftesbury. 


And  arc  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


iURNEY'S        PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


CORNERS. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy.  m 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edge,  &c. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 

on   the   French   system,  and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The   Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  oy  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
;ily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  :— 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


41.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2J.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT    IKON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4  j1. 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes per  doz.     os.bd. 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    ..  ,,  vs.  od. 

Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  2J.,  2s.  6d.  and  »,  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

S  Per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
ig^?"  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
>ARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BAR  n>N\S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1871  sent  for  six  stamps. 

l'or  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370.  Oxford  Street,  W. 


UUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames. - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


Russian  Mats.  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


HPHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

-*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

NEW     BOILER,      the     EXCELLENTIA. 
The  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  powerful,  most  perfect 
and  most  economical  Boiler  ever  invented. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

J.    G.    SMEATON    AND    CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  Hot-Water  and  Steam-Heating  Apparatus 
London,  S.W 


Manufacturers, 
Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green, 


PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  and 
GARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Newark-on-Trcnt. 
—The  BUSINESS  of  the  above  Company  having  been  REM"  »\  BD 
to  the  spacious  Engineering  Premises  of  Messrs.  lohnson  Brothers  & 
Co.,  of  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  W.C.,  and  Brockley  Ironworks, 
New  Cross,  London,  S.E,,  Mr.  P.  AYRES  will  be  obliged  by  Business 
Communications  being  addressed  to  the  Brockley  Ironworks,  and 
Private  ones  to  12,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  W.C. — 
Octobers. 

Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !    Terra  Cotta !    Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  ol 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :— "^ Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants" 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 
on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE   GOLD    MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 

The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

Ig^  Prices  and  Testimonials  can  be  had  from  all 
Hot-water  and  Horticultural  Engineers,  through  whom 
all  Boilers  must  be  supplied. 

HARTLEY  and  SUGDEN,  Atlas  Works,  Halifax. 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly'  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        £2  St. 
Small    Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..         ,.        £17*- 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  AND  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S,W 


M 


ISS    BRADDON'S   NEW    NOVEL. 


New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

LUCIUS  DAVOREN  ;  or,  Publicans  and  Sinners. 
A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Henry  Dunbar,"  &c. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  JOHN  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Ilereford.  Price  is.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  postage  stamps. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  cj  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  EC;  or  to  the  Author. 


1HE    CULTIVATOR.  — A    Portuguese    Monthly 

JL      Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisement!  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  tho 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 

twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance.  

Address,  The  Editor  <*f  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael'*,  Ar.ores. 


Price  2d.,  by  post  a^rf., 

THE  COUNTRY  :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits 
(published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
lirnom  upon  all  milters  of  general  intercut  connccled  with  Fishing, 
Shouting,  the  Kennel,  the  Stable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Emigra- 
tion, Farming,  Gardening,  <  !ftge  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatic;,  Archery,  Croquet, 
GoM,  ;uh1  uther  S|iurlsand  Pastimes.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are 
treated  by  gentlemen  fur  gentlemen.     A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 

J  an,|J  Ollicc  :  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE     EDINBURGH     REVIEW,    No.  282, 
OCTOBER,  is  published  this  day,  the  18th  instant. 
Contents  :— 
I.     THE  MAN  in  the  IRON  MASK. 
II.     WORK  and  WAGES.  „„„„ 

III.     LIVES  and  LETTERS  of  BEETHOVEN. 
IV      THE  CUBAN   INSURRECTION. 
V      THE  BREEDING  of  HORSES. 
VI      OLD  and  NEW  ST.  PAUL'S. 
VII      HANDBOOKS  and  TRAVELLERS. 
\  III      KEW  GARDENS. 
IX.     DR.  STRAUSS'  CONFESSION 
\     AFFAIRS  on  the  GOLD  COAST, 
London:    LONGMANS  and  CO.       Edinburgh:    A-  AND  C.  BLACK 

PROFESSOR    LINDLEVS    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
,    Svo,  with    Six    Copper    Plates    and    numerous   Wood 
En£r&viog&    Price  24s.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS.  GREEN.  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 

~~Dr.  Haitwlg's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Now  ready,  the  Fourth  and  Cheaper  English  Copyright  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Improved,  with  a  coloured  Hydrographic  Map  ol 
both  Hemispheres  of  the  Globe,  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text,  and  a  Series  of  Eight  Chromoxylographic  Plates,  in  8vo, 
cloth,  price  to*.  6d., 

THE  SEA  and  its  living  WONDERS  ;  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Deep,  and  of  the  Progress  of 
Maritime  Discovery  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Dr.  George  Haktwtg. 

Also,  Latest  Editions,  uniformly  Illustrated  :— 

HARTWIG'S  POLAR  WORLD,  price  211, 
HARTWIG'S  TROPICAL  WORLD,  price  10s.  6d. 
HARTWIG'S  HARMONIES  of  NATURE,  price  i6\r. 
HARTWIG'S  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD,  price  ats. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).— UNDER-DRAINAGE, 
is  6d  ■  ROAD  MAKING  [Jcttntal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6r.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  fjeurnal  or  R.  A.  S.  E.,  61.):  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  5i:  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
-Description  of  Merthvr  Works.  It.  6d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  n.  id.  :  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  las.  to. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun  ,  II.  E  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    i8ji- 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.    Price  £10  tor. 

ALPHA.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  asd  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS, 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  roust  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the   above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Nursery  Sup  erln tend  ent. 

WANTED,  by  the  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY  (LIMITED),  a  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
their  extensive  Nurseries,  near  Edinburgh.  He  must  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Nursery  Business  in  all  its  departments.  To 
a  properly  qualified  person,  liberal  encouragement  will  be  given. — 
Apply  by  letter,  enclosing  copies  of  Testimonials,  addressed  to 
Mr.  t>fi  VID  SYME,  Manager  of  the  Company,  Edinburgh, 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  for  the  South 
of  Scotland  ;  Scotchman  preferred.  A  thoroughly  experienced 
Man  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, — Slate  age.  and  tf  married, 
&c.(  ami  where  he  has  served,  to  No.  7495,  Scotsman  Office,  Edinburgh 


Nurseryman  Wanted. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
i.h.ir^c  ol"  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman.— Apply,  stating  n^e,  whew  last  employed,  and  salary 
expectcd.  to  MOOKK  GWVNSK,  Ncwry,  Ireland. 


WANTED,  a  MAN,  for  the  Houses,  in  a  Nursery 
near  London,  where  aKener.il  Stuck  of  Plants  is  grown.  A 
person  of  experience  and  energy,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  his 
charge.  The  Foreman  acts  as  Propagator.— Apply,  with  references 
and  wages  expected,  A.  /.,  P6st  Office!  Richmond,  Surrey. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  are 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  young  MAN,  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  ROSES,  more  particularly  their  Culture  in  pols.  lie  will  be 
employed  under  their  Rose  Foreman  at  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 
Comfortable  lodgings  are  provided  on  the  spot. — Apply,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  JAMES  YE1TCII  and  SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


WANTED,  for  Abroad,  a  GARDENER— one  who 
thoroughly  understands  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardening,  and 
Vines,  also  able  to  keep  Small  Accounts.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
SECRETARY,  Falkland  Inlands  Company,  39A,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  single  GARDENER,  who  understands 
the  Propagation  of  Plants.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not 
steady  and  industrious.  Salary  iSs.,  and  a  furnished  room. — F.  G., 
Post  Office,  Tunbridge. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  in  the  Houses. 
One      accustomed      to     general      Propagating     preferred.— 
R.  TANTON,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN  ;  one  conversant  with  Seed 
and  Decorative  Trade  preferred. — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  salary  required,  experience,  &c,  to  DICK  KADCLYFFE 
and  CO.,  129,  Huih  Holborn,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 
HP  HE     PINE- APPLE     NURSERY      COMPANY 

-L  devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  RESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  FOREMAN.— Age  28, 
single;  12  years'  experience  in  all  kinds  of  Forcing,  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening —A.  B.,  Mr.  Harmsworth,  Winkhcld  Row,  Bracknell,  Berks. 


C"t  ARDENER  (Head).— James  Tomkins,  Nursery- 
X  man,  Spark  Hill,  Birmingham,  can  recommend,  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  Gardener,  a  thorough  practical  Man,  one  in 
whom  every  confidence  may  be  placed. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  50;  understands  Vines, 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening. 
Twelve  and  a  half  years'  good  reference.— JAMES  HALE,  Promenade 
Gardens,  Great  Malvern. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  33,  married  ;  understands 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer.  Can  have  13  years' 
character. — H.  W.,  Post  Orfice,  Tredington,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  38,  married;  24  years' 
experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession — Forcing  all  kinds 
of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  also  good  Grape  Grower. 
Excellent  testimonials.— P. ,  3Q,  Letcombe  Street,  Reading,  Berks. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  32,  single;  understands 
all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  also  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character. 
—  W.  U.,  2,  Rochester  Villas,  Rochester  Road,  London,  N.W. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

GARDENER  (Head),  where  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  are  required  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  the 
routine  of  Garden  Work  generally  executed  thoroughly.  Good 
character.— J.   M.,  South  Street,  Ponder's  End,  N. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  married  ;  thorough 
knowledge  of  Stove  and  Vinery,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  Good  character.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Leaving  through  death  of  employer,  Rev.  H.  L.  Neave. — 
E.   D.,  Epping  Vicarage,  Essex. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married;  practically 
understands  Growing  and  Forcing  all  kinds  of  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  and  Flowers ;  also  the  Planting  and  Management  of  Planta- 
tions and  Woodlands,  &c.  Seven  years'  character  from  last  place, — 
A.  G.,  Milstcad  Post  Office,  Sittingbourne,  Kent __ 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  38,  married.— A  Gentle- 
man can  with  confidence  recommend  his  Head  Gardener.  He 
has  had  under  his  charge  a  good  Range  of  Houses,  large  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  Plantations,  &c,  and  is  thoroughly  honest  and 
trustworthy  No  single-handed  place  accepted.— M.  P.,  Post  Office, 
Redland,  Bristol.  


GARDENER  (Head),  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman 
requiring  the  services  of  a  thorough  practical  Working 
Gardener. — Age  34,  married  ;  is  well  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession,  including  the  Forcing  of  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Straw- 
berries, Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c;  also  a  good  Kitchen  and  Flower 
Gardener.  Five  years  in  present  situation. — C.  B.  A.,  Post  Office, 
Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Married  ;  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Energetic, 
trustworthy,  and  can  be  highly  recommended. — Please  address,  with 
full  particulars,  T.  G.,  Messrs.  Carter's  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

ARDENER    (Head,    Working),    where   two    are 

kept.— Age  28,  single;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
branch  ofGardening.  Most  excellent  character  for  industry,  sobriety, 
and  intelligence,  and  for  being  very  obliging.  Testimonials  can  be 
shown  from  every  previous  employer. —  GARDENER,  Denmark 
Cottage,  Crofton  Road,  Farnborough,  Kent 


GARDENER  (Head),  where  one  or  more  are  kept 
(or  good  Single-handed).— Age  2?  ;  understands  Plants,  Fruit, 
Forcing,  &c,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  Good 
reference.— N.  B.,  Calverley  Post  Office,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 


GARDENER,  middle-aged,  married,  no  family.— 
S.  PicKERSGlN,  Gardener  to  R.  Heath,  Esq.,  HefTerston 
Grange,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  is  at  liberty  for  a  rc-engagement  by  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the  above. 


GARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept. — Age  27, 
married,  without  family,  respectable.  Wife  can  assist  in  the 
Laundry  occasionally  if  required.— L.  P.,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  London,  W.         


GARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER,  in  a  good 
Establishment.— Age  22  ;  has  served  eight  years  under  a  thorough 
practical  Gardener,  and  had  charge  of  Houses,  Forcing,  Plant  Grow- 
ing, &c— G.  NOT TAGE,  Swyncombe  Park,  Henley-on-Thames. 


GARDENER  (Under). — Age  21  ;  understands  Stove, 
Orchid,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Fruit.  Round  London 
preferred.  One  year  and  eight  months'  good  character.— II.  F, , 
8,  Baden  Place,  Crosby  Row,   King  Street,  Borough,  S.E. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  25;  a  good  practical  knowledge  ofGardening  in  all  its 
branches.  Ten  years'  experience.  Good  references,— B.  H.,  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden. — Age  25.    Four 
years'  pond  character.— W.,  Post  Office,    Middlcsborough-on- 
Tees,  Yorkshire 

FOREMAN,  in  ,  1  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
—Age  26.      Eleven  years'  experience  in  all  branches. — E.  H. 
BRADLEY,    The  Gardens,   llackncss  Hall,  Scarborough. 

FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
_ — Age  24,  single;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Good  references, 
— WM.   HEWETT,  Church  Street,   Keigate,  Surrey. 


To  Nurserymen,  &c. 

MANAGER,   or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Age  41, 
married)    with    family  ;     ?6     years'     excellent    character.  — 

Will  1AM    IIhI.MKS,    r..st   1  iti.,  ,.,    F ■■>-,  Sum  y 

To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR,     FOREMAN,     and     SALESMAN 
(Indoor).— Twenty-two  years' experience  in  the  Trade.    Good 
Clydesdale    Tc 


references. — J.    C, 
Ilolloway,  London, 


Birkbcck   Road,  Upper 


To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR    and   GROWER   (Soft-wooded),    for 
Market,  nr  otherwise. — Good   Bouquettist,  &c.     Reference,   it 
required.— G.    FIELD,   3,    High    Park    Buildings,    Royal    Fort,   St. 

Michael's,    Bristul. 

IMPROVER,  in  a  good  modern  Garden  Establishment 
or  Public  Park. — Arc  25.  Five  years  in  present'situation.  Leaving 
through  death  of  principal.  High-class  recommendations. — J.  G., 
Mr.   H.   Brown,  Lowesmoor,  Worcester. 


To  the  Trade. 

TRAVELLER,  for  a  Wholesale  Nursery  and  Seed 
Firm,  where  energy  and  good  business  habits  would  be  appre- 
ciated.— The  Manaper  and  Working  Foreman  in  a  large  Nursery,  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  requires  an  appointment  as  above.  State  terms. 
—J.  H.  K  ,  Mr.  Boyes,  Faydey,  Tamworth. 

INVOICE  CLERK,  or  otherwise.— A  young  Man, 
age  22,  seeks  a  situation  as  Invoice  Clerk  or  Assistant  Shopman  ; 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Business.  Good 
character. — Address,  stating  terms,  to  M.  A.  C,  18,  Grove  I'iace, 
Enfield  Highway,  N. 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

SALESMAN,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  a  Market 
Garden.       Several    years'    experience,    and    reference— C.    G., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


SHOPMAN    or    TRAVELLER.— Seventeen    years' 
experience  in  England  and  Ireland.   First-class  references.    Good 
connection  in  Ireland. — SCOTICUS,  10,  Lower  Mount  joy  St.,  Dublin. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Age    27.      Many    years'   experience  in 
good  Houses.     Highest  references. — J.  H.,  58,  Lowther  Street, 
York. 


To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).— Would  have  no  objection 
to  fill  up  any  spare  time  in  the  Greenhouses  or  Nursery.  Good 
references. — H.  D.,  Mr.  T.  Warner,  Nurseryman,  &c,  The  Abbey, 
Leicester. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

COUNTERMAN,    or    GENERAL    ASSISTANT— 
Has  been  used  to  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Departments.    First 
class  references. — B.  P.,  65,  Minories,  E. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM   OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  DepOt,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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M.    YOUNGER    AND    CO.      Established   1749. 

Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
London  Stores,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office,  51,  South  John  Street. 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

'WORCESTERSHIRE,' 


THE 

the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Impr< 
'--'led  for  ~:- 


ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWELL,   London,   and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

\3,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 

orks  for  Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston   Road. 

I  N  NEFORD  rS      F  L~U  ID     MAGNESIA. 


Wo! 


D1 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO,,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 

and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  if.  i'Ad.,  2s.  gd.,  4s,  6d.,  and  11*. 

OCKLE'  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  if.  i%d.t  2$.  gd.,  41.  W.,  and  it'. 
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FOWLER'S    PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   bo    SEEN    at   WORK    In   every 

Agricultural  County  in  England.  

tor  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London.  E.C.:  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


CARSONS'    PAINT, 

PATRONISED  BY  THE   QUEEN, 
The  British,  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments, 
7000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy, 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Iron- 
masters, &c.  &c. 
Is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR     WORK, 

It  is  especially  applicable  to 

WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE  and  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

SOLD      IN    ALL    COLOURS. 

2  OWI.   Free   to   all   Stations. 

Prices,    Patterns,    and    Testimonials    sent    Post    Free. 

WALTER  CARSON  &  SONS, 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD, 
LTJDGATE   HILL,    LONDON,    E.C. ; 

And  21,  BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
NO  AGENTS. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6.    BROAD    WEIR,    BRISTOL. 

~ AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES, 


AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RUSSIA    MATS.— A    large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg!!,  for  Covering  and  Packing.     Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburg!.,  6oj.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50*.,    'I 
and  555.;  packing  Mats,  20s,,  30s.,  and  35*.  per  100;   and  every  other  ft 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS   erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 
The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna   Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 


Prices  j>er  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high:- 


Size 

of 

Mesh. 


|in. 
\  in. 


Mostly  used  for 


Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits,  Sc. 
Smallest  Rabbits 
Poultry,  &c. 
Poultry,  &c. 
Aviaries,  Sec. 
Aviaries,  &c. 


►J  3 

a 


.1      £  >,i|   .1      bo>, 

o     Sao     ^a 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


Z\  18    o    a,\   17,  o    5} 

o    4t    18    o    $\  117    o    6£ 
o    5J  18    o    6j   17    o    r 


0  10     18,   i 

1  i£   19    1 

1  10     20    2 

2  6     20    2 


o.V  17 

4  18  1 

o  19  2 

8  19  o 


*#*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  brown  &  CO., 

Offices-  90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


WINTER     IS     AT     HAND. 


LOOK  TO  YOTJK  HEATIM  APPARATUS. 

USE  ORMSON'S  WR0UGHT-IR0N  BOILERS 

FOE   POWEE,    SAFETY,    AND    ECONOMY. 

Mansions.   Churches,   and    Public   Buildings   Heated    by   Hot-water   Apparatus, 


Thousands  of  Feet  of  Piping  Heated  from  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  Smallest  Apparatus. 

Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  Remodelled,  and  experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  Conservatories  and  Hothouses  of  all  descriptions. 

Gentlemen  Waited  on  at  their  Country  Residences. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER    AND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  «  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  ,.,  Wellington  Street,  £"".;"  "a'd"f  Vu'biis'h'eu^by  the  said  William 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  UIHce  o[  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Aomw,  &  Co.,  I.ombard  Street,  Prec.net  of  Whuefnars,  City  ot  London,  in  the  County  ul   Middlesex,  and  ruDiuncu  uy 
Richards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  G-arden,  in  the  said  County— Saturday,  October  18,  1873. 

Agents  for  Scotland— Messrs.  I.  MENZ1KS&  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  ra'.es,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 

Three  Months  ..  5^.  \\\d.      |      Six  Months  ..  xi*.  ad. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3$.  z°d- 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£t  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     f    Canada     I  Jamaica      '       I  West  Indies 
Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  10s.  $d.  for  12  months,   including   postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  W.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

G1  EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
T  Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


AXORTH       of      IRELAND       HORTICULTURAL 

-L\  SOCIETY,  1374--A  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  PLANTS,  CUT  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,  will  be  held 
by  this  Society  at  BELFAST  in  the  LAST  WEEK  of  AUGUST,  1874, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  town. 

The  Regulations  and  List  of  Prizes  offered  will  be  published  in 
November,  and  they,  with  all  other  information  relating  to  the 
Exhibition,  may  be  obtained  from C.  D.  YONGE,  Hon.  Sec. 


1873.   [J) 

be  had,  free  bi 


ESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Copies  can  now 


y  post,  on  applicatic... 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and    Noisette 
Roses,   deliciousiy   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  151.  per  do«n. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


w 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  l873-'74. 
M.   WOOD    and    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 

Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


j^S"    T   EWIS  WOODTHORPE'S   WHOLESALE 

JrtS  J_J  and     RETAIL     ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 

ready,  free  by  post.     Before  ordering,  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hcdingham,  Essex. 


I)  OSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
v    in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  : 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 
JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting  ; 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price-      CATALOGUES  free. 


DUTCH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,   of   very 
superior  quality,  in   the   best  variety  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

IAMF.S    DICKSON    ami  SUNS,   10S,    Eastgatc  Street,  Chester. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
q,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULUS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application.— London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


Roses,  Fruits,  TTeea,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS'  CATALOGUE    of   the 
above    is    now    ready,    and    will     be     forwarded     gratis     on 
application. 7,  Borough  Market,  London,  S.E. 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.— See 

SUTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Tulips.— Sec 
Q  UTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOG  U  E 

lO  profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

How  to  Grow  Gladiolus. 

UTTONS'     AUTUMN 


S 


s 


See 
CATALOGUE, 

profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

How  to  Grow  Lilies.— See 
UTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

ST  r TON  and  SONS,  The  Ouccn's  Si-cdsnicii,  Reading,  Herl;s 


WHITE         ROMAN         HYACINTHS. 
BLUE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
DOUBLE  SNOWDROPS. 
SINGLE  SNOWDROPS. 
WINTER  ACONITES. 
ROBERT  COOPER,  Seed  Merchant,  15J,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  which  are  in  tine  condition 
for  safe  removal.  Early  planting  is  recommended.  CATALOGUE  on 
application.  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Cheap  Laurustiuus,  flee,  for  Cash  with  Order. 

LAURUSTINUS,  6   to   12   inches,    30J.    per    1000; 
Do  ,  Common  and  Upright,  2  to  3  feet,  201.  per  100. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  9  tu  24  inches,  15*.  per  100. 

TRllOMA    UVAHU,    Oron*,  15-.   per  low. 

WILLIAM  ABRAHAM.  Fort  Prospect  Nursery,  Limerick. 

~Tot£e  Trade.— Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymus. 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•         well-grown  stuff,  at  235.,  30s.,  40*.,  and  501.  per  100. 

The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


FOREST  TREES,  transplanted.— Very  fine  Larch, 
Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Austrian  Pine,  1  to  1%  foot,  8*.  per  1000. 
All  other  sires  very  cheap.  LIST  free,  and  all  orders  to  £10  sent 
carriage  paid. 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


LAURELS,    LAURELS,    LAURELS.— For  SALE, 
100,000  well  grown  and  strong  2%  to  3  feet,  2-yr.  old  plants,  price 
from  351.  per  1000 ;  also  a  quantity  of  4  feet  3-yr.  old  plants,  from  40s. 
1000.     Delivered  at  Tisbury  Station  on  L,  &  S.  W.  Railway. 


per 


GEORGE  FORD,  Gardener,  Wardor  Castle,  Tisbury,  Wilts 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACK  IT H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•   Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E, — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Carnations  and  Picotees.  -To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 

J     BOOTH,  Florist.  Failsworth,  near  Manchester,  is 
•   now    offering    the    above   in    all    the   leading    show   varieties. 
CATALOGUES  and  price  on  application. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours ; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ot  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  W  EBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


w 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


►  1NE  PLANTS.— Some  of  the  best  sorts,    BLACK 

JAMAICA,  QUEENS,  and  other  kinds,  warranted  clean.     Also 
ie  good  Canes  of  GKOS  Col. MAN  BLACK  GRAPE. 

WALTER  DAVIES,  Enfield  Road,  Southgate,  N. 


GRAPE  VINES. — A  fine  stock  of  Black   Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-npened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  K.  KINGHOKN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


Fruit  Trees. 
pHARLES      TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 

\J  contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf- trained,  arc 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


MAIDEN  FRUIT  TREES  of  the  following  kinds 
for  SALE:  — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries  ;  also  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  the  leading 
kinds;  Standard -trained  Peaches,  well  furnished,  from  walls.  Price 
and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 

Mulberries,  Mulberries. 

SDYER  offers  the  above  to  the  Trade,  by  the  dozen 
•     or  hundred— fine,   clean,   healthy,  and  well-rooted.     Price  on 
application.  The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater.  


Mulberries. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON  have  an  unusually  fine  and 
healthy  Siock  of  the  above  to  offer  this  Season.     Prices  to  the 
Trade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


Stout  Raspberry  Canes. 

WANTED,     a     quantity    of    stout     RASPBERRY 
CANES. — Apply,  stating  sorts  and  price  per  1000,  to 

A.  BLAKE,  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


w 


ANTED,     SEAKALE    and    ASPARAGUS,    for 

forcing.      State  price  per  cartload. 
H.  STAPLES,  Swanley,  near  I>arlford. 


London,  I  l\/rESSRS.  SUTTONS'  SEED  MUSEUM, 

1873.      I   1V.L  consisting  of  Seeds,  Grasses,  and  Models,  will  be 
found  in  the  Main  Gallery  leading  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Paris, 

Q UTTONS'  Gr'asTsEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS'  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition. 
SUTTON    and    SONS,   the   Queen's   Seedsmen,   Reading. 


Vienna  The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 

■1(170    '  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED   for 

O  UTTONS"  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

<J  SUTTONS' VEGETABLE,  FLOWER, and  FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

SUTTkN    ash    SONS,    the    Queen's    Seedsmen,    Reading, 

Vienna/ 1  HP H E     BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in    the 

1873.  X    EXHIBITION     GROUNDS     was    produced    by 

SUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director-General,  as  see  the  following  Official  Letter,  sent  ior 
publication  : — 

"43,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna 

"Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

my   permission,   no   other   Grass  Seeds   have   been   furnished   by   an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "  Schvvarz  Senbokn." 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


If  you  can  Find  Room  for 

WALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or   OAK    TREES,    see 
WILKIN'S  Advertisement,  page  t.(gt).  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Winter  Flowers. 

GERANIUM  CANNELL'S  MASTER  CHRISTINE. 
— The  best  of  its  colour  for  Winter  Flowering  or  Summer 
Bedding.  Strong  well  rooted  plants,  post  free,  31.  per  dozen  for  cash 
with  order. 

WM.  FREEMAN,  Jun.,  Woodford,  near  Thrapstone. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  CINERARIAS,  and  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  very  cheap.  First- 
class  strains  of  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  and  fine  collection  ot" 
Chrysanthemums  in  blooming  pots.     Price  on  application  to 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Lady  Bank,  Tamworth, 


Chrysanthemums. 

ADAM  FORSYTH  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  flowering 
Plants,  in  48 's,  at  6$.  and  8s.  per  dozen. 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Rhododendrons,  Rhododendrons. 

CI      FARNSWORTH  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of 
X "•     the  above,  various  sizes,  at  low  rates  ;  also  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.     Priced  LIST  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Matlock. 


To  the  Trade. 

TROP^OLUM     SPECIOSUM,     large    well-ripened 
tubers,  in  48-pots. 
POLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  stools  from  open  ground. 
HOWDEN  AND  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries,  N.B. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  can  now 
supply  strong  Seedling  Plants  of  their  celebrated  strain  of 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  51.  per  dozen,  or  35s.  per  too.  Selected 
named  varieties,  i8i.  per  dozen. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks 


TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.  —  JJust  arrived,  from 
Cochin  China,  in  excellent  condition,  TWO  WARDIAN 
CASES  of  these  beautiful  plants,  many  very  rare  and  several 
supposed  unknown. 

RANSOME,  GARRARD  AND  CO.,  43,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

IVE- HUNDRED" THOUSAND  extra  fine  trans- 
planted  QUICKS,  from    15*.,  201.,    251.,    and   305.    per    1000. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

WM.    WOOD   AND   SON,   Woodlands  Nursery,   Maresfield,   near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a  fine  PAIR  of  ALOES.— To  be 
disposed  of  in  consequence  of  want  of  room. — May  be  seen  and 
price  obtained  by  applying  at 

Farm  Cottage,  Farm  Lane.  Walham  Green,  Fulham,  W. 


F 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON, 
(BOLTON.) 


N. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  36,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  i8ji, 
fur  Wheat;  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

HREE  THOUSAND  3  and  4-yr.  old  LINNAEUS 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  for  SALE,  at  £,1  per  100 
T.  W.  BEACH,  Ealing  Lane  Gardens,  Old  Brentford,  W. 

UEAKALE    and     RHUBARB     FORCING.— Strong 

£j    well-made      POTS,      for     the     above,     can     be    supplied    by 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  id. 

CUCUMBER   SEED,    TELEGRAPH,    own  saving. 
Six  seeds,  postage  free,  «.  stamps. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 


EXCELLENT  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  Kingdom,  can  be  supplied,  for  Cash  with 
Orders,  as  tollows  :— Early  Enfield  Market,  East  Ham,  Robinson's 
Drumhead,  51.  per  1000  ;  Red  Dutch  Pickling,  y.  per  1000. 

FREDERICK  GEE,  Seed  Grower,  &c,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


ClABBAGE  PLANTS— Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
i  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds:— Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  31.  per  1000;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


PEAT. — Bagshot   Peat,    for  growing   Rhododendrons 
and  American  Plants,  delivered  on  Rail,  at  Blackwatcr  Station, 
South-Eastern  Railway,  at  12s.  dd    per  ton 

T,  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  E  C, 
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Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  Gloirede  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  ;  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  :  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  ofEdinburgh        Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  FaJcot 

Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var- 
don 


New  Roses  for  1873-'74  (Carriage  Free  to  London). 

EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Nurseryman, 
73,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  now  ready  his  Descrip- 
tive CATALOGUE  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  ROSES  for  i873-'74 ; 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  who  may  honour  him  with  an 
application  for  the  same  (post  paid). 


Gladioli!  Gladioli!  Gladioli ! 

An    UNRIVALLED    COLLECTION. 

EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  72,  Rue  Dunois, 
Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  is  now  sending  out  a  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(with  reduced  prices)  of  his  numerous  Collection  of  GLADIOLI, 
comprising  the  New  Seedlings  for  1873,  raised  by  Mons.  Souchet. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  all  who  may  kindly  favour 
him  with  a  request  (post  paid)  for  the  same. 


EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE\  Horticulturist, 
72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  recommends  to  his  numerous 
Friends  the  magnificent  new  varieties  of  ROSES,  raised  among  his 
innumerable  Seedlings,  and  which  he  will  deliver  carriage  paid  to 
London— viz.,  Antoine  Caste),  Ernest  Herger,  Francois  Courtin,  John 
Harrison,  Madame  Saison  Lierval,  Miller  Hayes,  Pauline  Talabot, 
President  Hardy,  Theodore  Buchetet,  and  Thomas  Mills. 


The  Planting  Season. 

RAND  J.  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon, 
•  Berks,  beg  to  offer  the  following  for  cash,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  best  possible  health  and  condition  for  planting,  having  been 
recently  transplanted  :— COMMON  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  very 
bushy,  ^5  per  1000;  a  sample  bundle  of  100  for  12s.  LARCH  FIR, 
twice  transplanted,  2  to  3  feet,  251.  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  32s.  6d.  AUS- 
TRIAN PINE,  very  fine,  2  to  3  feet,  201.  per  100  ;  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per 
100.  THUJOPSIS  BORRALfS,  3  to  4  feet,  specimens,  ^5  per  100; 
CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT/E,  2  to  3  feet,  £5  per  iooo:  3  to  3^  feet, 
fine  plants,  soj.  per  100.  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  6  feet,  30s.  to  605. 
per  1000.  SPRUCE  FIR,  ij£  to  3  feet;  TREE  BOX,  2  to  3  feet; 
Standard  ROSES,  &c.  A  CATALOGUE  ol  general  NURSERY 
STOCK  post  free. 


B 


ERBERIS        DARWINII 
For  GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  iooo. 

IJ  to  20  ins.  high  61.  . .  /2  101. 

I'A  to  2  feet  high  7j.  ..  £j. 

2  to  3  feet  high  81.  . .  £3  ioj. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  8j.  ..  £3  105. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  loj.  ..  £4  105. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA— PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  AND  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  i  to  2  feet,  i$s.  per  1000. 
,,     „     ,,     extra,  and  very  fine,  1^  to  2  feet,  40s.  per  1000. 
ii     n     >i     »    11     2  ,0  2/2  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
n     ,,     „    1,     ,,    2%  to  3  feet,  i2j.  per  100,  100s.  per  1000. 

11     ,     ,,    3  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  too,  1201,  per  1000. 

Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application    to 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

WHOCKIN,  the  Nurseries,  Taunton,  begs  to  offer 
•   the  following,  all  stout  and  transplanted,  at  very  low  prices. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
LARCH,  2  to  4  feet,  and  5  feet. 
SCOTCH,  2  to  3  feet. 
SPRUCE,  1  and  2,  to  5  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  1  to  2  feet. 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1  to  2  feet. 
ENGLISH  OAK,  4  to  12  feet. 
PHILLYREA,  1  to  2  feet 
GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  1  to  2  feet. 
Large  Pyramid  APPLES  and  PEARS,  named  sorts. 
MAGNuLIA  GKANDIFLORA  {Exmouth  vaticty),  2  to  4  feet. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST-An   abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE— With  cultural  and  other  useful  notes, 
18  pages. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the  above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 


T  ° 
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TRADE. 

Per  100.— s.   d. 


PEACHES,  dwarf  maiden,   of  all   the  most  approved  kinds. 

new  and  old,  fine  stout  trees          ...  6c  o 

^,Ei9^RlNES        di"°        di,to        ditt0        di»°         .',         ..  6s  o 

PLUMS  ditto       ditto       ditto       ditto 

CHERRIES  ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto 

PEARS  ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto 

APPLES  ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto 

APRICOTS               ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto        ..  60  o 

ALMONDS               ditto        ditto        ditto        ditto  cQ  n 

THORNS  (Paul's  New  Scarlctl,  dwarf  maiden 50  o 

FRUIT  TREES,  dwarf-trained,  ofall  kinds,  per  dozen,  iSs.  to  30  o 

PLUMS,  standard,  strong         80  o 

APPLES,  strong,  a-year  old  stufl        70  o 

APPLES  and  PEARS,  pyramids,  3-year  old           «  0 

ROSES,  Moss,  common,  dwarf  . .        . , 

11     Cabbage,  Provence,  dwarf  . .        . . 

1,     Maiden  Blush,  dwarf         ..        ..        ,. 

„     Harrisonii,  dwarf 

„    Globe  White  Hip.  dwarf iS  0 

,,     Hybrid  Perpeiuais,  dwarf,  best  kinds,  new  and  old          ..  40  o 

.1     Standards,  3  to  4  feet  stems,  good  heads,  very  fine  selection  90  o 

HOLLY,  2-yr.,  2-yr.  very  line  and  good  rooted       . .        per  1000  70  o 

YEWSj  common,  2-yr.,  2-yr. 60  o 

VIOLETS,  Czar,  fine  tufts        per  100  12  o 

LABURNUMS,sto6feet        „  ,0  o 

MANETTI  ROSE  STOCKS _,  selected,  fine,  r  yr.  stuff,  per  1000  35  0 

QUICKS,  4-year  transplanted „  10  0 

£I^£  Al's''  RIACA,  transplanted,  stout,  i2toicins.        „  50  o 

HERBERTS  DARWINII,  1  loot         ..         ..        ..          per  100  To  O 

KHiilinlHOMjRiiN    I'ON'I  l<.UM,4-vr,  i-v,     ..          per  1 000  9.  O 
GEORGE  GRAY  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 


50    o 
4S    o 


?S 

20  o 

.    15  o 

.    15  o 

-    30  o 


STANDARD   AND   DWARF   ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN    CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom! 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbeach  All  England  special 
Prize  of  j£2o,  for  72  varieties — the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


Gratis  and  Free  bv  Post, 

A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE   TREES. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ' : — 
LIMES,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,  12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,  Norway,  12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,   10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,1  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

1,  ,1  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

Ig^*  Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


THE    CROYDON    COLLECTIONS. 


JOHN   H,  LEY, 

EXOTIC  NURSERY,  LANSDOWNE  ROAD, 
CROYDON, 

Wishes  to  direct  particular  attention  to  his  well-known  Collections 
of  Choice  Plants  in  every  class,  and  to  inform  his  Patrons  and  the 
Public  that  he  has  never  before  been  able  to  include  in  them  such 
large,  well-grown,  and  healthy  plants,  or  so  many  new  and  very 
valuable  varieties.  Every  good  novelty  is  purchased  as  soon  as  sent 
out,  and  offered  at  low  prices  as  soon  as  a  good  stock  is  in  hand  ; 
and  no  worthless  sorts  are  ever  included  in  these  collections.  An 
inspection  of  the  stock  is  invited. 

PALMS,  FERNS,  I     CLEMATIS, 

STOVE  PLANTS,  GLOXINIAS, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,    |     CALADIUMS,  and  ROSES, 
are  offered  in  collections  of  one  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  either  class 
(including  new  and  first-rate  sorts),  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ;   in  nice 
established  plants,  double  size,  extra  large  plants,  Two  Guineas. 
CAMELLIAS,  I  EPACRIS, 

AZALEAS,  ERICAS, 

beautiful  plants,  full  of  buds,  choicest  sorts,  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ; 
very  large  and  fine,  Two  Guineas  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 
12  splendid  varieties,  in  flowering  sized  plants,  for  425.  ;  half  dozens  at 
same  rate.     12  extra  choice  and  rare  kinds,  631.,  %\s.,  and  1051. 

All  packages  gratis  for  cash  with  order,  and  extra  plants  to 
compensate  for  full  cost  of  carriage.     Catalogues  free. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes  walk  of  East  New  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  or  Victoria. 


SEED   WHEAT 

FROM    THE    CHALK    AND    SOUTH    OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dry  and  carefully  selected  samples  of  all  the  best  kinds. 

Samples  and  Prices  Post  Free. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree, 

Dowling  and  Company, 

Limited. 

Chief  Office- BASINGSTOKE  ;    and  26,  SEED 
MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 

Prize  Medal,   Vienna,  1873. 


CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


The   Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  ^21,  a  complete  Arboretum  of  350  species, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 
Offers   a  Collection  of  350  of  the  Finest  and  Nnvest  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced,  in  seven  classes,  of 
50  distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  species,  viz. : — 

No.  1.— 50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..Z3    6    o 

No.  2.— so  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ..  ..  2  c  o 
No.  3.— 50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  ..  ..200 
No.  4 — 50  Flowering  and  Fine-foliaged  SHRUBS  ..  ..  1  10  o 
No.  5.— 50  Distinct  CLIMBING  andTRAILING  PLANTS  240 
No.  6— 50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine  6  10  o 
No.  7.— 50  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts     ..350 

Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for     . .  £21    o    o 


Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 


GARTER'S 
GRASS     SEEDS 

STILL   SECURE   THE   HIGHEST 
HONOURS. 

LONDON.— We  find   it    necessary,    in    consequence 

of    the     colourable     advertisements    of 

1862.  another    House,     to     repeat    that     the 

only    Medal    awarded     to     an    English 

House    for    Grasses   and    Grass   Seeds, 

CATJTION.— Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  at  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  held 
by  James  Carter  &  Co. 


PARIS.  —The  only  Silver  Medal  awarded  to  an 
English     House     for     Grass    Seeds    in 
1867.  Growth    is    held     by    James    Carter 

&  Co.,  and  no  other  English  House 
supplied  Grass  Seeds  for  use  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Grounds. 

VIENNA.— The  Highest  Medal  (The  Medal  of  Pro- 
gress) has  been  awarded  to  Carter's 
1873.  Grass     Seeds     (arranged    according    to 

Messrs.  Carter's  system  to  suit  all 
soils),  Ca  rter's  Farm,  Vegetable, 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
i^*  Carter's  Prize  Medal  Grass  Seeds 
are  sown  in  various  portions  of  the 
Exhibition  Grounds. 

Before  laying  down  Land  to  Grass,  send  for  "  Carter's 
Practical  Essay  on  Permanent  Pasture,"  gratis  and 
post  free. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

THE    ROYAL   SEEDSMEN,    237  and  238,    HIGH 
HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HYACINTHS,  12  choice  named,  good  for  exhibiting, 
pots  or  glasses,  post  free  for  6s.  6d.  Very  good  border 
HYACINTHS,  post  free,  31.  yt.  per  dozen,  red,  white,  or  blue. 
600  BULBS,  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c.  for  Outdoor 
Planting,  for  211.,  half  for  i»,;  450  Plants,  for  Spring  Flowering,  for 
2u.,  half  for  11s.— all  good  perennials.  PRIMULA  JAPONICA, 
post  free,  «  yt.  each.  CATALOGUES  on  application.  DAISIES, 
POLYANTHUS,  &c.,  5s.  per  100 ;  AUBRIETIAS,  ARAB1S,  and 
many  other  good  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  101.  per  100. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
ids.  6d,  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  follagcd  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  for  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

FIR,  Larch,  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  2$£  t0  3J4  feet. 
,,     Spruce,  1%  to  2,  and  2  to  3^  feet. 
,,     Scotch,  1  to  iH,  and  1%  to  a  feet. 
ASH,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  5  fcit. 
OAKS,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  5  feet. 
PALMS,  grafted,  8  to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet. 
QUICKS,  strong  3  yr.  transplanted. 
AUSTRIACA,  1  to  1  %,  and  1  to  3  feet. 
BEECH,  2to2i4  feet. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet. 

,.    Common,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet. 
ARBOR-VIT/E,  Siberian,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HOLLY,  Silver  Queen,  2  to  3  tcet. 
,,     Sliver  Hedgehog,  I  to  a  leet. 
„    Golden  (Juccn,  1  to  a  feet. 
„    Common  Green,  1  to  1J4  foot. 
YEW,  Irish,  1  to  2  feet. 
All  well-grown,  good  rooted,  and  transplanted  Plants.    Samples  and 
price  on  application. 

WANTED,  Seedling  LARCH  and  THORNS,  iyr.,  also  CRABS. 
J.  W.  COLE,  Nurseryman,  Hal  ton  Holegate,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 


Box  Hill  Nursery,  Dorking. 

H  APPLEBY  begs  to  inform  the  1'ublic  and  his 
•  Friends  thai  he  has  LEFT  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  IVKRY  &  Son, 
and  OPENED  the  above  NURSERY,  opposite  the  Brighton  nnd 
South-Coast  Railway  Station,  Dorking,  and  close  to  the  Hox  Hill 
Station  on  the  South- Eastern  Railway,  and  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
same  kind  support  in  the  Nursery  that  he  has  received  for  his  Regis- 
tered Fumigamr  and  Compound    Tobacco  Paper, 

CATALOGUES  of  BULRS  may  be  had  on  application. 

APPLEBY'S*     REGISTERED     FUMIGATOR. 
Large  size,  it.  each.     Second  sire,  u,  each. 
APPLEBY'S    COMPOUND    TOBACCO    PAPER      [require!  f"no 
blowing).     Sold  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb.  packets,  it,  64.  per  lb.     Testimonials 
on  application. 

N.B.— All  Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Post  Order  or  Cheque, 
payable  to  HENRY  APPLEBY,  Dorking,  Surrey. 
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CHOICE   BULBS   FOR  AUTUMN,    1873. 


: 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MAN  URB,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  HUNK  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  HONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Nl  I  KVI'K     .>(     SODA,     SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genulno 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C.  

116.  Eenchiirch  Street.  E.  TURSER,  Secretary. 


THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY   COMPANY'S 

CATALOGUE    OF    SELECTED   BULBS 

Is    now    ready,    and    also    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    of    PLANTS,    Post    Free    on    application    to 

JOHN    BESTER,    Manager, 

MAIDA  VALE,  LONDON,  W. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PI  \NS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAYS     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

OT   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROUERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre.  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  I  AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub- Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  street,  Exeter. 

Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 

°  Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  lor  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Koyal  Fauns.  .      _ 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 

Chief  Offices,  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  and  I.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank  of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 
The  Proprietors  ofter  for  Sale— 

F.F^P.    SOUTH   AMERICAN   LEG  BONES,  ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  L\o  per  ton.  ,,-,,, 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Hone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f  I  f  Bone  Dust.     Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  or  £&  for  lots  of  live  tons. 
BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  *«•  per  ton. 
INDIAN  CORN,   American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,   kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 

on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 

.HOTO1 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger  s  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant:  perfect  efficiency  ioi 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    TkePlans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

A      POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

SUNDMESMAN,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      l'AI'ER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    3SI,    Kuril    Street, 


POWDER,    JUICE 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 
•  Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats 
Hosing 
Labels 

Flower  Sticks 
Manures 
Spedalitics  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices.  _ 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  I  rade  Card. 


Immortelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 
COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1850,  against 
Red  Spider,  M  ildew,  Thnps, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is. ,  35. ,  and  10s,  bd. 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says: — " '1  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts  " 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says:— Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show,  for 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  eflect  in  the  heating  of  alt  Horticultural  Buildings." 


C^*  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
al   other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms.  

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


Vienna  Exhibition,  1873,-Group  II.,  No.  344. 


SOWING. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  <jd.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

CAUTION. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HENRY   DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


O 


To  Flock  Masters. 
LDHAM'3      FOOT-ROT       OINTMENT      for 

SHEEP,    equally  efficacious  for    Foul    in    Cows,   Thursh 


Horses,   and  all  Diseases  in  the   Feet  of  Animals, 
removes  Warts,  Amburys,  Sec.,  without  risk   or  pain. 


1  days 
is.  ^d.  per  pot. 


Largely  increasing  local  Sale  for  nearly  30  years'  standing. 

London  Wholesale  Agents,  W.  SUTTON  and  CO.,  10,  Bow 
Churchyard,  E.C.  ;  and  may  be  procured  through  any  Chemist  or 
Dealer  in  Patent  Medicines. 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  a    <&£>    ^  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  /^feTi-'^'kW*        Princeof  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      T'EgSEigRc  By     Special     Warrant, 

dated  December  27,  1865.   ^^fcss^r^A  dated    February   10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebraied 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses, 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  6d.t  and  £66s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carnage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the   United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  187c. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

32,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W 
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Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
F.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 

Spring  Flowers,  including  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  ol  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


WINTER       FLOWERS. 

CARTER'S 


IMMENSE  CONSIGNMENTS  OF 


BEAUTIFUL      FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER  AND   SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture. 


HYACINTHS     AND     OTHER     DUTCH     BULBS 

HAVE    ARRIVED    IN    SPLENDID    CONDITION. 


FLOWERING  BULBS. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

of  choice    Hyacintlis,  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c,  for  blooming  in 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains  — 


Per  Collection. 
Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  INDOOR  Cultivation,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  IN  and  OUTDOOR  Cultivation,  15s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 

Carter's  Collections  of  Bulbs  for  OUTDOOR  Planting  only,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and    238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


CAULIFLOWER,    VEITCHS'    AUTUMN    GIANT. 


36  TULIPS,  named 
50  CROCUS,  named 
6  SCILLAS 
6  IXIAS,  choice 
3  OXALIS.  choice 
TROPiEOLUM 


18  HYACINTHS,  named 
6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS 
6  JONQUILS,  sweet-scented 
6  IRIS,  choice 
3  SPARAXIS,  choice 
2  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 

And  will  be  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England. 

SUTTONS'     "GUINEA"      COLLECTION 

for  blooming  Out-of- Doors,  containing  nearly  600  Bulbs  of 
the  best  sorts,  also  forwarded  carriage  free  to  any  Railway 
Station. 

Price  List  and  Cultural  Instructions  post  free. 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 
N.B.— Messrs.  Sutton  have   many  Customers  within  the   circula- 
tion of  this  Paper,  to  whom  they  can  with  confidence  refer  as  to  the 
superior  quality  oi  their  Flower  Roots. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Desire  to  intimate  that  they  have   again  harvested  in  fine  condition   the    Seed  of   this 
magnificent  Cauliflower,  which  they  offer  this  season  at  the  undermentioned  price. 

This  vegetable  is  now  so  well  known   that  J.  V.  &  Sons  feel  it  unnecessary  to  publish 
any  of  the  numerous  Testimonials  they  have  received  in  its  favour. 

Is.  6d.   per   Packet. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


LEAMINGTON       BROCCOLI. 


F.    PERKINS, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  sending  out  new 
home-grown  Seed   of  this  splendid 


In  Sealed  Packets  only, 


LEAMINGTON, 

novelty,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  the  finest 
Broccoli  in  cultivation  for  late  use. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 


Reports  of  the  Horticultural  Press  on  the  Specimens  Exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  16,  1873  :— 

"  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent  some  very  fine  examples  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli,  which  gained  from  the  Committee  a 
FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  It  is  of  good  size,  fine  form,  very  close  and  white,  and  the  heads  are  uncommonly  well  protected  by  the  foliage" 
— Gardener?  Chronicle,  April  19,  1873. 

"  The  Leamington  Broccoli,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  and  which  may  be  described  as  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation  for  late 
use.  The  heads  were  quite  9  inches  in  diameter,  globular,  perfectly  solid,  and  very  pure  in  colour,  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  -which  the 
leaves  fold  over  and  protect  them.  This  was  awarded  a  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  at  the  last  Meeting,  a  distinction  it  richly  deserved."— 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  10,  1873. 

"  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  sent  several  heads  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli,  a  remarkably  fine  large-headed,  late,  and  self-firotectintr 
variety,  which  was  awarded  a  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  This  Broccoli  has  been  often  before  the  Committee,  and  has  invariably  received 
its  highest  approval."— Journal  oj  Horticulture,  April  17,   1873. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 

F.  Perkins  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  arranged  with 

MESSRS.  WAITE,   BURNELL,   HUGGINS   & 

SEED  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 
For  the  Wholesale  distribution  of  the  above,  and  from  whom  special  terms  may  be  obtained. 

A  List  of  Firms  ordering  the  above,  and  an  Engraving  (from  a  Photograph)  of  the  Specimens  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society's  Meeting  will  shortly  be  published. 


CO., 
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NEW       PELARGONIUM 


PELARGONIUM,     QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

This  new  Pelargonium  is  now  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time.    To  say  that  it  is  handsome  conveys  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  it,  for  it  is  the  most  marvellously  beautiful  and  novel  variety  ever  offered. 

The  flowers  have  peculiarly  crispy  petals  ;  they  are  not  really  double,  but  from  their  fulness  of  form  and  extra 
number  of  petals,  have  the  appearance  of  being  so.     The  colour  is  a  rich  vermilion  ;  all  the  petals  broadly  margined 
with  pure  white,  and  the  upper  ones  blotched  with  maroon.     The  contrast  of  the  broad  white  margin  with  the 
vermilion  ground-colour  makes  the  flower  extremely  pleasing  and  attractive.     Price  One  Guinea  each. 
One  dozen  choice  handsome  flowered  PELARGONIUMS,  including  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  for  Three  Guineas. 

A  DRAWING  of  PELARGONIUM  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  by  Macfarlane,  can  be  had  on  application,  price 
v.  6d.  each. 

WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT  lor  NEW  and  RARE   PLANTS,   KING'S    ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


NEW  HYBRID  BEGOIIAS. 


The  following  new  Begonias  belong  to  the  handsome  flowered 
bulbous-rooted  section,  and  are  most  desirable  acquisitions;  the  bulbs,  being 
similar  to  those  of  Gloxinias,  and  now  dormant,  can  be  sent  by  post  : — 

ANACREON,  bright  deep  crimson,  a  beautiful  flower,  with  very  long  petal       .,         ..     js.6d. 

BRILLIANT,  very  rich  bright  orange,  a  fine  showy  flower 76 

CAROLINE,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  broad  petals         50 

CLIMAX,  deep  rich  rosy  carmine,  the  two  outer  petals  extremely  broad  . .         ..50 

CORSAIR,  rosy  salmon,  profuse  bloomer        50 

DAZZLE,  bright  reddish  crimson,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals  . .  . .         ..76 

ENSIGN,  bright  pink,  a  very  elegant  variety 50 

GEM,  bright  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  light  pink 76 

GLITTER,  vivid  orange-scarlet,  extremely  showy     . .         . .         . .  , .  . .         ..76 

HERMINE,  bright  orange-cinnamon,  very  distinct   , .         , .         . .         . ,         . .         ..50 

LOTHAIR,  deep  rose,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals  76 

MAGNET,  beautiful  light  pink,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  deep  pink  . .         . .  ..50 

MAZEPPA,  very  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  tinted  with  orange- pink  . .     50 

METEOR,  intense  scarlet-vermilion,  very  bright  and  showy  76 

SURPRISE,  bright  pink,  a  very  pretty  colour  50 

TROJAN,  light  rosy  pink,  very  distinct. .         ..  ,.         ..         ..  .,         ,.         ..50 

The  entire  Collection  of  the  above  sixteen  varieties  for  £^. 


WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


NEW    VARIEGATED    EOLIAGED    BEET. 


BETA    MULTICOLOR. 

This  useful  and  handsome  decorative  Beet  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Clark,  Gardener  to  W.  S.  Mitchell  Innes, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  carefully  grown  and  selected  for  some  years  past.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  has  also 
been  exhibited  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  in  January,  1873, 
where  it  also  received  a  First-chss  Certificate;  so  that,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  the  strikingly  handsome 
character  of  this  Beet  has  obtained  for  it  the  highest  awards  that  could  be  given. 

With  reference  to  the  origin,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  a  single  variegated  plant  came  up  in  a  lot  of  the  ordinary 
Garden  Beet.  This  plant  produced  seed,  which  gave  a  numerous  progeny  of  various  colours.  The  seed  saved  from 
the  second  generation  produced  plants  in  which  the  variegation  was  still  further  developed,  and  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing colours,  rose,  orange,  magenta,  silver  bronze,  crimson,  with  various  shades  of  purple — and  the  different 
colours  blended,  from  the  brightest  orange  to  the  richest  carmine  ;  and  when  shown  before  the  Royal  Caledonian  and 
Royal  Horticultural  Societies,  twenty  distinct  varieties  were  exhibited. 

From  its  hardy  character,  and  the  variety  of  colours  it  produces,  the  use  of  this  Beet  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
the  Flower  Garden  (apart  from  culinary  purposes),  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  ;  plants  potted  in  the  autumn 
would  be  extremely  serviceable  for  cool  conservatory  decoration,  their  colours  rivalling  those  of  the  brightest 
Dracaenas,  with  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  stove  like  the  last  named. 

The  entire  stock  of  the  Seed  of  this  Beet  is  in  Mr.    William  BnlFs  hands7  and 
will  be  sent  out  in  Sealed  Packets  at  2s.  6d.  each. 


WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT    for    NEW    and    RARE    PLANTS   and   CHOICE    SEEDS, 
KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


A  Safe  Investment. 

MY  WALNUT   TREES   will  produce   a  rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  5  to  6  feet  high,  301. 
per  100.     For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


Now  or  Never. 

FINE    HORSE   CHESTNUT  TREES,  5   feet  high 
and  upwards,  aos.   per  ioo;  6  feet  and   upwards,  30s.     For  cash 
only.  WU.KIN.  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


Bushey  Parle  nearer  Home. 
i^INE    HORSE   CHESTNUT 


A  Strike  In  Iron. 
)LANT  OAK  TREES  again,  about  5  feet  high  ;  io.r. 

per  100.       For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


VINES,  VINES.  — Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
M.idresficld  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Uownc's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from 31.  6d.  to  js.  each, 
package  included. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
WM.  CLII5RAN  and  SON,  Oldheld    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the   leadinj;   kinds,  in   splendid   condition   lor 
removing,     Trice  per  ioo  or  iooo  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN   and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


QTRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

0  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering    SHRUBS,     LARCH,     Scotch    and     Spruce    FIRS,     from 

1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 

CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


DAISIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  41.  per 
100;  Acubscfolia,  and  others,  8s.  per  100.  All  the  best  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  4s.  per  100;  104  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts,  package  free,  10s.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 
♦     CATALOGUE    for  the   present    season   is  now  ready.      It 
contains  descriptions  of  all   the   oest   New  and   Choice    Plants    in 


cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 
1,  Uppe 


Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  Af  D 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :■ 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  ofGlasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 

Professor  Asa  Gray. 

I.  Anderson-Henry. 

Professor  Karl  Koch. 

Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,   Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1873. 


THE  Schedule  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Florence  from  May  11  to  25,  1874,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Tuscany,  has  been  issued,  as  also  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  International  Botanical 
CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  connection  therewith, 
on  three  days  during  the  period  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, but  which  are  not  yet  fixed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Exhibition  and 
Congress  form  part  of  the  series  inaugurated  at 
Brussels,  and  which  have  since  been  held  at 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  which 
that  held  in  London  in  1866  was  by  no  means 
the  least  extensive  and  remarkable. 

Among  the  Committee  for  the  Exhibition  we 
find  the  names  of  Prof.  Parlatore,  President ; 
Chevalier  Fenzi,  Marquis  Corsi-Salviati,  Prince 
Paul  Demidoff,  Joseph  Goode,  Chev.  Ricasoli, 
Prof.  Targioni-Tozzetti,  and  Professor  Cesar 
dAncona — the  last-named  as  Secretary.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  composed  as  follows  :— 
M.  Le  Comm.  Ubaldino  Peruzzi,  Mayor  of 
Florence,  President ;  M.  Le  Marquis  Bardo 
Corsi-Salviati,  Secretary;  MM.  Cesar  Barsi, 
Prof.  Ce"sar  dAncona,  Emanuel  Horace  Fenzi, 
Joseph  Poggi,  Attilius  Pucci,  head  gardener  to 
the  City  of  Florence  ;  and  Jacques  Roster. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  principal  regula- 
tions : — 

Applications  for  admission  of  objects  to  be  exhibited 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societe  Royale 
Toscane  d' Horticulture,  on  or  before  January  31,  1874, 
and  must  specify  (1)  the  class  in  which  the  exhibitor  pro- 
poses to  exhibit.  (2)  the  names  o(  the  plants  or  other 
objects  to  be  exhibited,  and  (3)  the  approximate  space 
required. 

Plants  and  other  objects  will  be  received  from  May  2 
till  May  10,  except  in  special  cases. 

The  expenses  of  carriage  to  Florence  must  be  borne  by 
the  exhibitors,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  with  rail- 
way companies  and  steamboat  proprietors  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff. 

The  committee  undertakes  to  receive  goods  at  the  rail- 
way station  at  Florence,  to  place  theni,  and  to  send  them 
back  to  the  owners  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  but  it 
declines  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
objects. 
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Every  plant  or  object  exhibited  must  be  legibly  named, 
and  goods  intended  for  sale  may  have  their  prices  affixed. 

The  same  object  can  only  be  entered  in  one  class. 

The  committee  will  communicate  to  intending  exhi- 
bitors any  further  information  that  may  be  required. 

The  prizes  consist  of  100  gold  medals,  221  silver 
medals,  131  bronze  medals,  besides  others  of  each  class 
for  worthy  objects  not  included  in  the  schedule.  Special 
prizes  for  cultivation  will  be  awarded  to  gardeners  and 
cultivators. 

Medals  are  offered  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  lady  patronesses,  and  the 
province  and  city  of  Florence,  to  those  exhibitors  who 
shall  most  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 
Prince  Paul  Demidoff  offers  two  large  gold  medals  for 
Roses  in  pots,  and  for  seedling  Roses  sent  out  since  the 
Exhibition  at  Hamburgh  in  1869.  Prof.  Parlatore 
offers  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  Nepenthes. 

The  schedule  comprises  in  all  248  classes,  including 
Orchids,  Palms,  Pandanads,  Ferns,  Musas,  Bromelias, 
Dracaenas,  Aroids,  Marantas,  Pitcher  Plants  of  all  kinds, 
Theopbrastas,  Aralias,  Gesneras,  Begonias,  Stove  Plants, 
Foliage  Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Agaves,  Heaths,  Succu- 
lent Plants  of  all  kinds,  Conifers,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Paeonies,  Lilies,  Hyacinths,  Prim- 
roses, Pinks,  Bamboos,  Vanillas  in  fruit,  Medical  and 
Economic  Plants,  Fruits  of  various  kinds,  Vegetables,  cut 
Roses,  Everlasting  Flowers,  Bouquets,  Botanical  Drawings, 
Models,  Garden  Tools  and  Ornaments,  Garden  Structures, 
Manures  most  suitable  for  garden  use, chemically  analysed; 
Herbaria,  Specimens  of  Timbers  ,  including  a  prize  for  the 
richest  and  most  important  Collection  of  Woods  of  unusual 
or  interesting  structure,  such  as  those  of  tropical  climbing 
plants,  &c. 

The  Committee  of  the  Botanical  Congress 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  has 
for  its  President  Professor  Parlatore,  and  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Professors  Bicchi,  Caruel, 
Meneghini,  Commander  TchihatcherT,  and  many 
other  Italian  scientific  notables,  with  Professor 
Targioni-Tozzetti  as  Secretary. 

Botanists  intending  to  be  present  must  apply  for  a 
ticket  to  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  Soci(he'  Royale 
Toscane  d' Horticulture,  at  the  Musee  Royale  de 
Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  at  Florence. 

The  Society  has  made  arrangements  with  railway  com- 
panies for  a  reduction  of  tariff,  details  of  which  will  be 
afterwards  announced. 

The  Congress  will  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Parlatore.  The  Vice-Presidents 
will  be  nominated  by  the  Committee,  and  the  members  of 
the  Congress  will  elect  Secretaries  and  Presidents  of 
sections,  the  latter  to  be  chosen  from  the  Vice-Presidents, 
and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
meetings. 

Italian  will  be  the  official  language  of  the  Congress, 
but  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  language  in 
speaking,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  memoirs  he  may 
lay  before  the  Congress. 

Writers  of  memoirs  are  desired  to  be  as  concise  as 
possible. 

Excursions  in  the  environs  of  Florence  will  be  or- 
ganised, as  also  visits  to  the  principal  gardens  of  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  an  excursion  to  Pisa  to  visit 
the  botanic  garden  and  natural  history  museum  of  that 
city. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Congress 
comprise  the  following  : — 

1.  On  the  duration  of  dormant  vitality  in  plants  and 
on  the  means  of  restoring  it. 

2.  On  the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  the  cells  and  its 
causes. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  milky  juices  of  plants. 

4.  The  nature  and  functions  of  hairs  in  plants. 

5.  The  causes  of  the  movements  in  leaves,  especially  in 
Hedysarum  gyrans  (Telegraph  Plant). 

6.  The  causes  which  influence  the  direction  of  the 
radicle  and  caulicle  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 

7.  The  determining  causes  of  the  direction  assumed  by 
branches,  especially  in  the  case  of  weeping  trees. 

8.  The  acclimatation  of  perennial  plants,  and  specially 
on  the  age  at  which  each  species  can  best  resist  the  lowest 
degree  of  temperature  possible  to  it. 

9.  On  the  analogy  between  the  reproductive  organs  of 
flowering  and  (so-called)  flowerless  plants. 

10.  On  the  general  occurrence,  or  otherwise,  of  cross 
(dichogamic)  fertilisation,  and  on  the  durability  of  the 
vitality  of  pollen. 

11.  On  the  use  of  the  striated  membrane  of  the  embry- 
onal vesicles,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  "antipodal 
vesicles  "  of  the  embryo  sac. 

12.  On  the  nature  and  function  of  the  gonidia  of 
Lichens. 

13.  On  the  cryptogamic  parasites  of  the  human  body. 

14.  The  nature  and  origin  of  Bacteria. 

15.  The  part  which  plants  do  or  may  play  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  as  also  in  miasms  and  contagions. 

16.  On  the  relation  between  the  varying  form  of  leaves 
and  the  age  of  plants. 

17.  On  the  symmetry  of  stamens. 

18.  The  possibility  of  establishing  rules  for  a  rational 
distinction  between  the  groups  called  species,  race, 
variety,  especially  in  reference  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
views  of  individual  descriptive  botanists. 

19.  On  the  value  to  be  set  on  the  determination  of 
fossil  plants,  and  specially  on  the  characters  derived  from 
leaves. 

20.  On  the  characters  and  origin  of  insular  floras. 

ax.  On  the  characters  and  origin  of  alpine  floras,  and 
specially  on  the  causes  which  have  limited  their  extension. 

22.  On  the  procedure  necessary  to  obtain  a  fixed  scale 
of  measurement  for  microscopic  objects. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  scheme, 
both  for  the  Exhibition  and  the  Congress,  is 
very  ambitious.     With  reference  to  the  former 


we  may  express  our  regret  that  the  time  fixed  is 
so  late.  A  month  earlier  would  in  Florence, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  preferable,  though 
there  are  doubtless  local  reasons  for  the  date 
fixed. 

As  to  the  Congress,  the  enumeration  of  sub- 
jects takes  our  breath  away.  The  subjects  pro- 
posed are  far  too  numerous  and  too  weighty  to 
be  usefully  discussed  at  any  one  time.  Again,  the 
practical  side  of  horticulture  is  almost  entirely 
ignored,  though  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  sub- 
jects are  indirectly  of  very  high  importance  to 
practical  horticulturists,  were  they  set  before 
them  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  serviceable  to 
them  from  that  point  of  view.  We  shall  have 
other  opportunities  of  referring  to  this  matter. 


It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 

Change  in  Date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees at  South  Kensington,  which,  we  may  again 
state,  will  be  on  November  12  and  13,  instead  of  the 
days  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  the  principal  feature. 

The  interest   attaching  to   the    specimens   of 

Red  Cabbage  figured  at  p.  143 1,  depends  mainly  on  two 
circumstances — one,  the  possession  of  axillary  buds,  or 
sprouts,  as  in  the  familiar  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  the  other, 
which  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  botanists,  is 
the  presence  of  bracts  beneath  the  flowers.  In  most 
Crucifers  these  bracts  are  entirely  absent  :  neverthe- 
less they  are  occasionally  formed,  as  shown  in  our 
sketch,  and  hence  may  be  assumed  to  be  potentially 
present  in  all  cases.  The  flower-stalk  is  inseparate 
from  the  leaf-stalk  at  the  base,  a  circumstance  we 
believe  attributable  to  an  arrest  of  development.  This 
curious  specimen  was  placed  in  our  hands  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  6,  Isabella  Place,  Putney,  who  raised  it 
from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

■  On  Tuesday  next  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  will  sell 

about  213  lots  of  imported  and  established  Orchids, 
by  direction  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son, 
York.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention  several  lots 
of  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  var.  leopardi- 
num,  the  charming  new  O.  Roezlii,  and  "fine  plants 
in  flower"  of  Oncidium  tigrinum.  Respecting  the 
latter  Messrs.  Backhouse  observe  : — 

"This  magnificent  Orchid,  which  is  the  long  sought 
'  Flor  de  Muertos  '  of  the  Mexicans,  was  lately  discovered 
by  our  collector,  from  whom  we  received  fine  plants  in 
excellent  condition.  In  the  wild  state  it  usually  bears 
from  10  or  15  to  50  flowers  on  branching  spikes,  2  to 
4  feet  long,  while  luxuriant  specimens  appear  sometimes 
to  produce  100  or  more  flowers.  The  individual  blossoms 
are  3  inches  across ;  the  labella  are  fine  sulphur-yellow, 
while  the  sepals  and  petals  appear  to  be  of  a  deep  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  and  barred  with  rich  purplish  or  brownish 


We  are  requested  to  announce  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  St.  James*  Hall  on  the  17th  inst, 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  when 
it  was  determined,  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peacock,  to  organise  a 
committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  present  a 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Richards,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  him,  and  as  a  testimony  of  regret  that 
circumstances  should  have  led  to  the  severance  of  his 
relation  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  T,  Moore,  Jun.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  is  the 
honorary  secretary. 

Mr.    Glaisher  remarks   upon  the  State  of 

the  Weather  during  the  week  ending  October  18  : — 
In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about 
29.8  inches.  A  decrease  occurred  during  the  12th  and 
13th,  reaching  its  minimum  (29.6  inches)  about 
3  P.M.  on  the  latter  day.  Increasing  readings  were 
then  generally  recorded  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  The  mean  daily  values  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  12th  and  13th,  in  excess  of  the 
average,  and  the  mean  for  the  week  shows  an  increase 
of  about  0.08  inch  over  that  for  the  preceding  one. 
The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air  by  day  averaged 
about  58J0,  and  ranged  between  6i£°  on  the  iSth,  and 
52:1°  on  the  13th  ;  the  nights  were  cold,  the  minimum 
values  averaging  but  41  °,  on  the  1 5th  being  as  low  as  340. 
The  mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures 
from  average  were  as  follows  : — 12th,  49°-9,  -  i°-3  ; 
1 3th,  460. 6,  -  4*.  3  ;  14th,  450. 3,  -  50. 3  ;  1 5th, 
47°- 2.     -3°.  I  i     1 6th,    48^.6,     -  l°.4  ;    17th,    48°-7, 

-  I°.I  ;  181I1,  52°.5,  +  29.g.  The  ranges  of  tem- 
peratures on  the  1 2th  and  13th  were  but  10°  and 
ii"  respectively,  and  the  degree  of  humidity  for  these 
days  (saturation  being  represented  by  100)  was  as  large 
as  96.  Rain  fell  on  the  first  of  these  days  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  the  second  was  as  dull,  overcast,  and 
foggy.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th  the  weather  was 
much  finer,  with  occasional  very  bright  sunshiny 
periods,  in  which  the  sky  was  at  times  quite  cloudless. 
Rain  fell  only  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  the 
amount  collected  being,  however,  1 1  inch.  In  the 
sun's  rays  temperatures  exceeding  1  io°  were  recorded 


on  the  15th  and  16th,  the  lowest  temperatures  on  the 
grass  on  the  mornings  of  these  days  being,  however, 
but  280  and  31^°  respectively.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  variable  on  the  12th  and  13th,  but  generally 
south-westerly  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Very 
light  pressures  were  registered. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  6"/^  at  Portsmouth  and  55j°  at  Brad- 
ford, the  general  average  over  the  country  being  59^°. 
The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  40,}  ° 
at  Liverpool  to  320  at  Hull,  the  general  average  being 
35|°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week 
was  2450,  The  mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged 
from  6l°  at  Portsmouth  to  53^°  at  Bradford,  with  an 
average  value  of  55^°.  The  mean  low  night  tempera- 
tures varied  from  44^°  at  Liverpool  to  38°  at  Hull,  with 
a  general  average  of  40^°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperatures  in  the  week  was  150,  varying  from 
190  at  Portsmouth  to  9^°  at  Liverpool.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  47{°,  the  highest  being 
at  Portsmouth,  5040,  and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  45*. 
Rain  was  measured  to  the  amount  of  l^  inch  at  Black- 
healh,  and  I  inch  at  Portsmouth.  At  Sheffield,  two- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  only  was  recorded,  and  at  Hull 
no  rain  fell.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  Lightning  was  seen  during  the 
evening  of  October  13  at  Liverpool.  The  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  fine,  though  generally 
cloudy. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
67°  at  Paisley  to  5340  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures varied  from  35^°  at  Glasgow  to  29!°  at 
Aberdeen,  their  averages  being  5S0  and  32^°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  4540, 
the  highest  being  at  Paisley,  47 10,  and  the  lowest  at 
Perth,  42^°.  The  fall  of  rain  varied  from  half-an- 
inch  at  Paisley  to  one-tenth  at  Dundee,  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  60J0,  the 
lowest  280,  the  mean  49,4°,  and  rainfall  six-hundredths 
of  an  inch. 

From  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Toxteth 

Park  and  Aigburth  Gardeners'  Society  we 
learn  that  the  papers  read  at  the  Society's  meetings 
during  the  past  year  were  full  of  excellent  practical 
observations,  and  frequently  produced  discussion  of  a 
most  interesting  and  beneficial  character.  The  finan- 
cial report  shows  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

It  seems  there  is   a  division  in  the  camp   as 

to  the  proposed  International  Horticultural 
Show,  proposed  to  be  held  at  Bf.t.fast  in  August 
next  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association.  The 
North  of  Ireland  Horticultural  Society  was  to  take  the 
management  and  to  hold  the  show  in  the  Belfast 
Botanic  Garden.  The  directors  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion, however,  having,  as  they  say,  derived  little 
profit  from  former  connection  with  the  Society,  have 
refused  to  allow  the  show  to  be  held  in  their  grounds, 
and  have  determined  to  hold  a  show  of  their  own  in 
their  own  gardens.  We  have  two  versions  of  the 
story  before  us,  one  in  the  Belfast  papers,  the  other  in 
the  Gardeners'  Record.  It  is  not  for  us  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  but  we  may  remind  our  Irish  friends  of  the 
old  proverb  about  two  stools,  and  trust  that  some 
amicable  understanding  may  be  come  to. 

■  The  Lavender  Fields  of  Hertfordshire 

are  thus  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Chambers* 
'Journal : — 

"  An  hour's  journey  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
through  a  charming  tract  of  country,  past  the  historic 
houses  of  Hatfield  and  Knebworth,  which  lie  hidden  by 
trees  on  the  traveller's  right  hand  ;  over  that  grand  engi- 
neering mistake,  the  Welwyn  Viaduct,  beneath  which 
trickles  the  tiny  river  Maran,  through  Stevenage,  where 
Lucas,  the  hermit,  wrapped  in  his  dirty  blanket,  still 
remains  as  when  he  served  Charles  Dickens  as  a  model 
for  hisToM  Tiddler — passing  all  these,  we  at  length  find 
ourselves,  as  the  train  slackens  its  speed,  at  the  bottom 
of  what  seems  to  be  an  extensive  chalk-pit.  This  is  the 
northern  out-crop  of  the  London  basin ;  and  the  station 
at  which  we  alight  as  soon  as  the  deep  white  cutting  is 
passed,  is  Hitchin.  At  this  place,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
the  experiment  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Perks,  of  growing 
Lavender  as  a  source  of  profit.  So  well  did  it  succeed,  that 
there  are  now  35  acres  of  land  in  Hitchin  devoted  to  its  cul- 
ture, yielding  sufficient  essential  oil  to  produce  upwards  of 
2000  galls,  of  lavender-water  annually.  A  visit  to  the 
fields  and  laboratory  during  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  is 
in  itself  worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Hitchin  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  special  attractions  which  the  neighbour- 
hood offers  to  the  botanist,  geologist,  and  antiquary. 
The  largest  field  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
quaint  old   town,    near  the    house    in   which    Georgr 

Chapman,   the  friend  of   Shakespeare    and    Ben 

Jonson,  completed  his  translation  of  HOMER.  II 
young  plants  are  bedded  out  in  November,  at  a  uniform 
distance  of  1  yard  apart.  Formerly  they  were  placed  at 
only  half  that  distance,  but  it  was  found  that  a  heavier 
yield  is  produced  from  plants  sei  ;i  yard  apart  than  from 
double  the  number  at  only  18  inches.  When  three  years 
old  the  plant  is  at  its  best,  and  when  it  reaches  the  age 
of  seven  years  it  has  made  so  much  wood  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  uproot  it  and  set  a  fresh  plant.  The 
harvest  time  depends  much  on  the  State  of  the 
weather,  but  usually  commences  about  the  first 
week  in  August.     The  flowers   arc  cut  with  a  sickle, 
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bound  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  immediately  carried  to 
the  distillery.  There  the  stalks  are  cut  off,  leaving  but 
little  more  than  the  flowers,  by  which  the  bouquet  of  the 
oil,  afterwards  extracted,  is  much  improved,  though  the 
quantity  of  the  oil  is  sensibly  diminished.  Much  care  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  handle  the  sheaves  in  the 
distilling  house  to  guard  against  being  stung  by  the  bees 
which  remain  attached  to  the  flowers.  The  temperance, 
industry,  and  providence  of  these  insects  are  proverbial  ; 
yet  their  behaviour  in  Lavender  fields,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
developed,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  So  care- 
less are  they  of  the  good  reputation  they  have  earned, 
that  they  refuse  to  leave  their  luscious  feast  even  when  it 
is  laid  on  the  trimming-bench  ;  and  hundreds  are  thrown 
into  the  still,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  dislodge  them, 
in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication." 


New  Garden   Plants. 

CYrRIFEDIUM  Sedeni  (longifoliumx  Schlimii), 
n.  hyb. 

(Selenipedia  coriiiblia  viridifolia.)  Foliis  ligulatis  acuminatis 
pedalibus  :  pedunculo  vdutino  vaginato  plurifloro  ;  bracteis 
triangutis  carinatis  ovaria  non  aiquantibus  ;  ovariis  pedicellatis 


parts,  which  is  a  Highly  interesting  fact.  The  sheaths 
and  bracts  and  the  twisted  petals,  the  broader,  stronger 
leaves,  are  the  gift  of  C.  longifolium ;  the  other 
peculiarities  and  the  colours  chiefly  belong  to  C. 
Schlimii,  whose  cream-white  colours  were  changed  to 
greenish  yellowish  white.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pianist  saw  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and  at 
Mr.  Day's  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cypripedia  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  dedicate  the 
plant  to  Mr.  Seden,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
raise  it,  as  before  stated,  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch.  //.  G.  Rchb.  f. 


REVIEW  OF   THE    KNOWN    SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— IX. 

Autumn-flowering  Spccits  of  the  section  Holostigma. 
— The  following  are  the  remaining  autumn-flowering 
species  with  entire  stigmas,  in  addition  to  the  six 
saffron-yielding  kinds  already  noticed  : — ■ 

29.  C.  Cambessedesii,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  xv.  220  > 
C.  Cambessedtanus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  t.  57.  fig.  4; 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  235.— Corm  small,  ovoid, 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  the  outer  coats  pale 


garden.  It  is  a  most  distinct  species — the  smallest,  so 
far  as  the  limb  of  the  flower  is  concerned,  of  all  the 
autumn  Crocuses,  and  on  this  point  on  a  par  with  its 
neighbour,  the  vernal  Corsican  minimus.  All  the  other 
autumnal  Holostigmas  are  Italian,  Grecian,  and 
Oriental,  and  this  has,  perhaps,  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
placed  in  Odontostigma. 

30.  C.  lazicus,  Boissier  in  Balansa  Plant.  Orient. 
Exsic.  1856,  No.  1533. — Corms  globose,  very  small,  not 
more  than  J  inch  thick,  with  their  membranous  outer 
coats  not  at  all  cut  up  into  fibres.  Outer  bracts  very 
short,  so  that  they  are  wrapped  only  round  the  very  base 
of  the  leaves,  which,  consequently,  are  not  held  tight 
against  the  stem,  as  is  usual  in  Crocuses.  Leaves  2—4, 
cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  green,  a  line  broad, 
without  a  white  central  band,  the  edges  very  narrowlv 
reflexed.  Basal  spathe  present.  Proper  spathe  with  only 
a  single  valve,  which  does  not  reach  nearly  the  top  of  the 
tube.  Top  of  the  flower  4—5  inches  above  the  summit 
of  the  corm.  Limb  ij  inch  deep  in  the  wild  plant,  bright 
unstriped  golden-yellow.  Anthers  half  an  inch  long,  bright 
yellow,  equalling  the  filaments.  Stigmas  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  anthers,  golden-yellow,  slender,  short,  sub- 
entire. 

A  native  of  damp  meadows  in  Lazistan,  Asia  Minor, 


FlG.   287. SPROUTING  RED  CAKUAGE  (SEE  P.    I430).      a,  Entire  plant,  reduced ;  u,  Flower  and  bract,  nat.  size  ;  C,  Longitudinal  section,  reduced. 


velutinis  :  sepalo  dorsali  oblongo  obtuse  acuto  ;  sepalis  laterali- 
bus  brevioribus  ovatis  transversis  concavis  apicern  usque 
coalitis,  extus  parce  velutinis ;  tepalis  oblongis  acutis  tortis 
ima  basi  barbatis  ;  limbo  microscopice  ciliolatis  ;  Iabello 
pulchre  ac  obtuse  saccato  ;   ostio  laterali  implicito   utrinque 

semi-oblongo,  ostio  antice  arguto  transverso  exciso  ;  stamino- 
dio  transverso  oblongo  (si  mavis  transverso  obtuse  hexangulo) 
antice  retuso  ;   limbo  ciliolato.— Scient.  Selenipcdium  Sedeni 

(longifolium  Schlimii). 

A  plant  much  like  Cypripedium  Schlimii,  but  with 
far  stronger,  broader,  lighter  leaves,  and  stouter 
much  longer  peduncles,  with  more  acuminate  sheaths. 
The  branches  are  as  in  C.  Schlimii.  The  flower  is  more 
nearly  comparable  to  that  of  the  old  northern  oriental 
Cypripedium  macranthos,  Sw.  It  would  be  like  the 
flower  of  C.  Schlimii  if  it  were  not  more  than  twice  as 
large  and  of  a  different  colour.  Sepals  outside  greenish 
purple,  inside  greenish  white  with  purplish  margins  ; 
tepals  whitish  with  broad  purple  borders,  and  once 
twisted;  lip  of  deep  crimson-purple,  the  reflexed 
borders  whitish  with  numerous  purplish  spots  ;  the 
staminode  whitish  yellow  with  two  purplish  spots. 

This  plant  was  raised  by  the  cross  fertilisation  of  the 
two  species  above  named,  and  it  is  decidedly  stated  by 
Mr.  Seden,  who  obtained  it,  as  well  as  many  other 
curious  things,  that  the  plant  obtained  by  taking  either 
of  the  species  as  the  mother  was  just  the  same  in  all 


brown,  membranous,  not  split  up  at  all  into  fibres. 
Buds  often  two  from  a  corm  under  cultivation.  Leaves 
3 — 4,  cotemporary  with  the  flowers,  very  narrow,  with  a 
distinct  white  keel,  and  much  reflexed  edges.  Basal  spathe 
present.  Proper  spathe  with  two  valves,  which  do  not 
reach  more  than  half  way  up  the  tube.  Top  of  the  flower 
4—5  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm,  the  exserted 
upper  half  of  the  very  slender  tube  distinctly  striped  with 
lilac,  gradually  dilated  at  the  apex.  Limb  about  \  inch 
deep,  white  inside,  concolorous  and  glabrous  at  the 
throat,  the  blunt  oblanceolate-oblong  divisions  not  more 
than  $  inch  broad,  the  three  outer  ones  distinctly  feathered 
with  three  stripes  of  lilac  on  the  back.  Anthers  lemon- 
yellow,  J  inch  long,  not  much  exceeding  the  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  shorter  than  the  anthers,  the  divi- 
sions orange-red,  very  slender,  entire,  or  slightly  cut  at 
the  tip. 

A  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  sent  to  Gay  in  a 
living  state  by  the  well-known  botanist  Cambessedes, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  we  know  of 
the  flora  of  this  tiny  island.  At  Paris,  it  flowered 
through  September  and  into  October.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  had  it  in  England.  Dr.  Hooker  has  a 
beautiful  drawing  of  the  plant,  made  at  Paris  in  1830, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,    dried    by   Gay,    from    the    Luxembourg 


at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  sea  level,  flowering 
in  August.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant, 
recalling  aureus  in  its  bright  golden  flowers,  vemus  in 
texture  of  its  leaves,  and  speciosus  or  nudiflorus  in  its 
very  small  globose  corm,  with  membranous  tunics.  It 
is  only  quite  a  recent  discovery,  and  has  never  been 
figured  or  cultivated.  It,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be 
fairly  considered  an  autumnal  species. 

31.  C.  peloponnesiacus.  Orphan.  Fl.  Grzec.  Exsic,  No. 
68  ;  Boiss.  Diagn.  series  2,  vol.  iv.,  p.  94. — Corm  middle- 
sized,  with  the  fibres  parallel  downwards,  reticulated 
upwards.  Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  not  developed 
till  after  the  flowers.  Proper  spathe  with  two  acute 
valves.  Tube  exserted,  twice  as  long  as  the  perianth- 
limb,  which  is  pure  white,  with  elliptic  unstriped  divisions, 
concolorous  and  naked  at  the  throat  inside.  Anthers 
yellow.  Divisions  of  the  style  thickened  at  the  tip,  entire, 
sometimes  recurved. 

A  native  of  Mount  Malevo,  in  Laconica,  Greece,  at 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  flowering  in  October  and 
November,  discovered  lately  by  Professor  Orphanides. 
This  I  have  never  seen,  and  my  notes  on  its  characters 
are  taken  from  M.  Boissier.  It  seems  to  be  near  C.  hadri- 
aticus,  differing  by  its  naked  throat,  and  by  not  having 
the  leaf  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower. 
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32.  C.  zonatus,  J.  Gay  in  Balansa  PI.  Orient.  Exsic. 
1855,  No.  823, — Corm  globose,  § — \  inch  thick,  with 
very  thin  coats  not  slit  up  at  all  into  fibres.  Leaves  un- 
known, not  developed  with  the  flowers.  Flowers  1 — 3  to 
a  bud,  the  top  of  the  limb  4—6  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Bracts  broad,  membranous,  not  reaching  half 
way  up  the  flower-tube,  which  is  pure  white,  and  pro- 
truded from  them  a  couple  of  inches.  Limb  i\ — 1\  inch 
deep,  unstriped  lilac,  with  a  distinct  zone  of  yellow  at 
the  throat  inside,  the  slightly  pointed  divisions  \  inch 
broad.  Anthers  \  inch  long,  much  exceeding  the  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers, 
orange-yellow,  short,  slender,  widened  to  the  point,  nearly 
entire. 

Gathered  in  Asia  Minor,  amongst  the  mountains  ol 
Cilicia,  where  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Balansa  in 
1855,  flowering  in  October.  It  may  be  best  compared 
to  C.  pulchellus,  but  has  a  distinct  yellow  throat  and  a 
totally  different  stigma.  The  leaves  are  unknown,  and 
the  plant  has  never  been  figured  or  introduced  into 
cultivation.  There  is  a  Crocus  karduchorum,  Kotschy, 
from  the  limestone  hills  of  Karduchia,  which  may  be 
the  same  plant,  but  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen  are 
too  poor  to  found  a  definite  judgment  upon. 

33.  C.  Scharojani,  Ruprecht,  in  RegelGartenfl.,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  134,  tab.  578,  fig.  2. — Bulb  small,  globose,  with  mem- 
branous tunics.  Leaves  unknown,  not  developed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flower.  Bracts  as  in  the  last,  not  reach- 
ing more  than  half  way  up  the  flower-tube.  Perianth- 
limb  18 — 21  lines  deep,  fulvous-yellow,  unstriped,  with  a 
naked  throat.  Anthers  equalling  the  filaments,  more  than 
J  inch  long.  Stigmas  overtopping  the  anthers,  short, 
slender,  subentire. 

A  native  of  the  Western  Caucasus,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  7000  feet.  This  is  a  most  distinct  species, 
to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators, as  it  has  been  grown  in  Russia,  and  probably 
might  be  procured.  No  doubt  it  will  prove  hardy, 
and  a  yellow-flowered  autumnal  Crocus  would  be  a 
great  novelty.  There  is  a  figure  in  the  Gartenflora  as 
cited  above,  but  I  have  never  even  seen  a  dried  spe- 
cimen, and  know  nothing  about  the  leaves. 

This  finishes  the  autumnal  Holostigmas.  It  will  be 
noted  that  they  fall  into  two  groups  according  as  the 
leaves  are  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower 
or  not  till  afterwards,  and  that  it  is  only  the  last  three 
which  have  the  latter  character.  In  Schizostigma  it  is 
different.    J,  G.  Baker. 


short  stalk.  Barry's  Prolific  is  a  large,  somewhat  flat, 
pale  green  coloured  variety,  tinged  with  crimson  on 
the  sunny  side,  having  a  deep  eye  and  very  short  stalk 
—a  coarse-looking  Apple,  but  solid.  The  Yellow 
Bellefleur  is  identical  with  our  Brabant  Bellefleur,  but 
not  so  bright  in  colour,  fine  in  size,  but  here  also 
wanting  in  weight.  Boston  Pippin  is  a  small,  roundish 
Apple,  with  a  very  shallow  eye  and  longlsh  stalk, 
pale  green,  prettily  streaked  with  crimson  on  the  shady 
side,  full  deep  crimson  where  caught  by  the  sun — a 
solid  and  very  handsome  variety.  They  were  packed 
in  coarse  sawdust,  in  a  shallow  box,  and  came  to  hand 
almost  without  a  bruise.  This  is  a  fact  of  significant 
importance,  considering  that  the  specimens  are  so  light 
in  weight,  the  accepted  notion  in  England  being  that 
light  Apples  do  not  travel  well.  Eds.] 


FRUIT   GOSSIP. 

When  on  a  recent  visit  to  Clumber,  Notts,  Mr. 
Miller  pointed  out  The  Sydney  Fig  to  me.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  planted  in 
the  park  of  Lord  Sydney.  Messrs.  Lee  sent  it  out 
under  the  above  name,  and  from  that  firm  Mr.  Moffat, 
formerly  gardener  at  Clumber,  obtained  it,  and  planted 
it  in  its  present  position  in  one  of  the  circular  fruit- 
houses.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  and  the  tree  is  of  large 
dimensions.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Miller  we  shall  soon  hear  more  of  its  good  qualities, 
for  if  he  does  the  Fig  as  well  at  Clumber  as  he  formerly 
did  at  Worksop  Manor,  the  result  will  be  everything 
that  can  be  desired.  E.  Bennett,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

Mr.    Hart,  gardener   to  Francis  Ellershausen, 

Esq.,  Ellershouse,  Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia,  writes 
under  date  October  6  : — 

"Since  my  last  communication  to  you  we  have  been 
carrying  on  extensive  improvements  here,  and  planting 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  very  largely.  Some 
trees  were  planted  here  about  eigh  t  years  ago  which  are  now 
bearing ;  and  I  think  that  from  the  present  appearance 
of  the  trees  and  their  rapid  growth,  they  bid  fair  to  excel 
anything  I  ever  saw  in  England,  I  think  that  Nova  Scotia 
bids  fair  to  become  the  Apple  producing  country  of  the 
future.  It  seems  that  the  climate  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  Apple.  Our  trees  make  but  one 
growth,  which  begins  to  ripen  about  the  end  of  August  ; 
and  although  we  have  some  very  hot  weather  after  that 
time,  they  never  start  a  bud  afterwards  ;  and  when  our 
severe  winter  comes  upon  them  they  are  ready  with 
strong  well  ripened  robust  wood  to  withstand  it.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  their  doing 
so  well.  With  those  at  home  the  case  is  different.  The 
early  spring  excites  their  growth,  which  often  severely 
suffers  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  Then  they  have  a 
season  of  growth,  generally  receiving  a  check  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  which  causes  them  to  burst  the 
buds  that  are  about  half  formed,  and  rush  into  another 
growth  which  often  perishes,  or  at  best  is  only  halt 
ripened.  I  have  sent  a  few  specimens  produced  from 
trees  planted  by  inexperienced  hands  eight  years  ago  and 
not  good  trees  then,  having  been  procured  from  an 
amateur  nurseryman  out  of  a  crowded  collection." 

[We  have  received  the  box  of  Apples  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Hart,  and  are  pleased  to  say  they  arrived  in  good 
condition.  Nine  varieties  are  represented— Emperor 
Alexander,  Ribston  Pippin,  American  Snow  Apple, 
Boston  Pippin,  Barry's  Prolific,  Yellow  Bellefleur) 
Nova  Scotia  Whiting,  and  two  others  unnamed! 
The  specimens  of  Emperor  Alexander  are  splen- 
did for  size  and  colour,  but  very  light,  not  being 
nearly  so  heavy  as  Mr.  Dancer's  fine  specimens, 
mentioned  at  p.  1339.  The  Ribstons  are  of  good 
size  and  excellent  colour,  but  light.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Whiting  is  a  large  Apple,  of  the  colour  of 
our  Golden  Noble,  with  something  of  the  Codlin  type 
about  it,   slightly   angular,   with   a  shallow   eye   and 


I  have  sent  you  a  small   box  containing  one 

or  two  Pears,  which  are  some  of  the  first  fruit  pro- 
duced by  a  small  Seedling  Pear  tree.  The  pips 
from  which  this  tree  and  two  or  three  others  weie 
raised  were  sown  in  a  flower-pot  by  a  child  some  twelve 
or  more  years  since,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the 
raiser  caused  the  seedlings  to  be  regarded  with  more  in- 
terest than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  The  tree 
which  has  produced  the  fruit  sent,  and  which  is  the 
first  that  has  fruited,  has  not  been  grafted,  but  is 
growing  upon  its  own  roots,  and  trained  upon  a  south 
wall.  My  impression  was,  that  the  trees,  although 
very  distinct  in  habit  of  growth  and  in  foliage  from 
each  other,  were  the  produce  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Winter  Nelis  variety,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is,  I  think,  very  good,  and  it 
is  certainly  distinct  from  any  variety  cultivated  here. 
Your  opinion  as  to  its  flavour,  &c.,  would  very  much 
oblige  P.  Griei'e,  Cul/ord.  [Your  seedling  Pear  is  of 
medium  size,  ovate  form,  and  flattened  across  the  eye. 
Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin,  segments  long- 
spreading,  stalk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  straw  colour,  considerably  suffused  with 
light  cinnamon -russet,  most  thickly  placed  around 
stalk.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  a  little  coarse- 
grained near  to  the  core.  Flavour  rich  and  pleasant. 
In  outward  appearance,  also  in  texture  of  flesh,  this 
greatly  resembes  a  small  example  of  Glou  Morceau. 
Season,  October.   Eds.] 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  fruited  and 

tasted  more  varieties  of  Figs  than  any  untravelled  cul- 
turist  in  England,  having  had  130  varieties  fruiting  in 
pots,  many  very  good,  many  very  so-so,  but  all  nice 
enough.  The  variations  in  colour  and  size  were  some- 
thing very  remarkable.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the 
White  Marseilles  was  and  is  the  best  of  all ;  in  fact, 
when  ripened  in  the  sunny  south  and  a  little  forced,  it 
is  not  to  be  matched,  particularly  when  it  has  a  small 
neck  and  a  drop  of  honey  in  its  eye.  The  Bourjas- 
sottes,  Grise  and  Blanche— from  Burjasot,  a  village 
near  Valencia  in  Spain  —  are  both  good,  as  is 
Barnissotte  Grise,  much  like  the  former,  but  then  we 
have  Grosse  Verte,  which  in  size  and  flavour  is  wonder- 
ful ;  and  then  Doree  (Hort.  Rivers),  with  its  bright 
yellow,  is  a  gem.  Still  nothing  can  exceed  the  White 
Marseilles,  and  I  may  add  the  White  Ischia  :  when 
thoroughly  ripe  they  are  perfectly  delicious,  and  the 
Marseilles  bears  two  good  crops  in  one  season — one  ripe 
in  May,  and  the  other  in  August.    Thomas  Rivers. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Alnus  glulinosa  oxyaeanthifolia  is  remarkable  for  its 
leaves,  which  at  first  sight  resemble  those  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  The  leaves  are  so  deeply  cut  as 
to  be  actually  pinnate ;  while  the  lobes  or  leaflets,  unlike 
what  happens  in  most  Alders,  are  oblong-obtuse. 

Alnus  glutinosa  sorbifolia  is  very  peculiar  in  the 
shape  of  its  leaves,  which  are  pinnately  lobed,  the 
lobes  oblong-obtuse,  and  coarsely  toothed. 

Alnus  imperialis  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves  being 
divided  pinnately  into  very  long  linear  segments. 

Alnus  ineana  laciniata. — In  this  form  the  shoots 
and  under-surface  of  the  leaves  are  downy,  and  the 
leaves  themselves  are  divided  half-way  down  into  linear 
lanceolate  entire  segments. 

Alnus  laciniata. — The  cut-leaved  Alder  has  its 
leaves  cut  half  way  down  into  deltoid-lanceolate 
segments. 

Alnus  macrophylla  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
size  of  its  leaves,  but  for  their  oblong  form  and  rela- 
tively shallow  toothing. 

Alnus  rubra  nova. — The  term  rubra  applies,  we 
suppose,  to  the  red  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  large, 
bold,  and  roundish,  much  like  those  of  the  common 
Alder.     It  has  the  stalked  buds  of  all  the  Alders. 

Acer  cole/lieu w  rubrum. — A  very  attractive  species, 
with  the  young  shoots,  leaf-stalks,  and  leaves  red  ;  the 
latter  are  paler  on  the  under  surface,  and  in  form 
much  resemble  those  of  the  common  Ivy.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  species,  the  young  spring  and 
midsummer  shoots  being  particularly  showy. 

Acer  licvigatum  is  a  very  elegant  species,  with  deep 
red  stems  and  leafstalks.  The  smooth,  palmately 
divided  leaves  have  very  long  acuminate  coarsely 
toothed  lobes. 

Acer  platatwidls  disseclum.  —A  variety  of  the  Norway 
Maple,  with  elegant  3—5  lobed  leaves,  each  lobe 
oblong,  wedge-shaped,  pinnately  lobed,  with  lanceolate 
segments ;    one   of    the   handsomest    varieties.      The 


Eagle's-claw  is  a  well-known  and  curious  variety  of  the 
Norway  Maple. 

Acer  Pseudo- Platanus. — Of  this  there  are  several 
varieties,  including  the  purple  kind,  which  is  very 
pretty  when  its  leaves  are  lifted  by  the  breeze. 

Acer  striatum  is  so  named  from  its  purple  bark, 
marbled  with  meandering  white  stripes. 

Acer  villosum  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth 
and  bold  downy  foliage.     It  is  somewhat  tender. 

Acer  saccharinum,  the  Sugar  Maple,  is  one  ol 
those  whose  leaves  assume  in  the  autumn  a  brilliant 
red  colour. 

Bctula  heterophylla  pendula. — A  form  with  slender 
downy  shoots  and  variously-shaped  leaves,  the  upper- 
most being  often  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  mid- 
rib.     It  is  a  curiosity  rather  than  an  ornament. 

Bctula  laciniata  pendula.  —  A  very  graceful  weeping 
tree,  with  deeply  gashed  leaves. 

Betula  nana  is  the  dwarf  Birch  of  the  Scottish  hills 
and  of  the  arctic  regions.  Naturally  it  is  a  low  grow- 
ing shrub,  with  small  orbicular  dentate  leaves  and 
downy  shoots,  but  when  grafted  as  a  standard  it  forms 
an  interesting  plant  for  the  front  row  of  a  shrubbery 
border  or  other  similar  situation. 

Betula  platyphylla  is  a  large-leaved  form,  with  rough 
lenticelled  bark,  and  glabrous  Poplar-like  leaves.  Its 
buds  are  elongate  conical. 

Betula  rotundifolia  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  orbi- 
cular leaves,  the  size  of  a  florin,  but  for  the  thick  down 
with  which  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  invested. 

Caragana  Altagana. — Grown  as  astandard  this  forms 
a  striking  round-headed  shrub  with  erect  branches. 
The  stipules  are  spiny,  the  leaves  glabrous,  pinnate,  of 
eight  pinna?,  the  pinna?  oblong  mucronate,  and  the 
rachis  ending  in  a  small  spine.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 
Caragana  Ckamlagu. — A  species  with  erect  rigid 
slender  branches,  strong  stipulary  spines,  and  dark  pin- 
nate leaves  with  two  pair  of  oblong  obovate  leaves,  the 
rachis  ending  in  a  spine.  The  leaves  are  retained  till 
late  in  autumn. 

Caragana  frulescens. — Similar  to  the  foregoing,  but 
with  three  or  four  foliolate  palmate  leaves  ;  the  leaflets 
oboval  mucronate. 

Costarica  vesca  heterophylla  dissecta. — The  fruits  are 
edible  ;  the  leaves  are  multiform,  and  some  are  so 
narrow  and  linear  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  term 
dissecta.  It  is  a  singular  looking  tree,  worth  growing 
for  its  remarkable  foliage,  which  is  very  elegant  in 
some  states. 

Cornus  mascula  elegant issima. — This  new  variety  of 
Messrs.  Lee's  is  as  beautiful  as  any  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
nium, and  indeed  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  varieties  of 
that  genus  in  point  of  colouring,  the  leaves  having  a 
green  centre  encircled  by  a  belt  of  pale  gold,  while 
during  the  summer  months  the  whole  leaf  is  suffused 
with  a  rosy  tint. 

Cytisus  Laburnum  qucrci/olius.—A.  form  with  downy 
shoots,  and  leaves  with  five  coarsely  pinnately-lobed 
leaflets.  It  flowers  quite  as  freely  as  the  common 
Laburnum,  and  is  useful  for  variety's  sake. 

Cytisus  Laburnum  monstrosus  giganteus. — A  very 
robust  grower,  with  stout  glabrous  shoots,  and  leaves 
with  three  large  oblong  ovate  entire  leaflets.  It 
is  a  free  bloomer,  and  should  be  included  in  all 
collections. 

Cytisus  Laburnum  monstrosus  cristatus  is  a  variety 
with  contracted  shoots  and  puckered  leaves,  analogous 
to  a  similar  malformation  in  the  Beech.  It  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful. 

Fagus  aspleni/olia. — A  variety  with  long  linear 
leaves. 

Faults  cristata  is  remarkable  for  its  contracted  shoots 
and  consequently  crowded  leaves,  the  latter,  moreover, 
are  of  very  various  forms  and  shapes.  It  is  a  singular 
curiosity,  recommended  only  to  the  advanced  con- 
noisseur. The  ordinary  planter  will  fail  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

Fagus  ferruginea  latifolia. — A  handsome  Beech, 
with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour 
above,  paler  beneath,  with  yellowish  veins.  The 
shoots  are  glabrous,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  red  colour. 

Fagus  purpurea  ma/or  pendula. — A  very  handsome 
large  leaved  form  of  the  purple  Beech,  with  pendent 
branches  and  black-purple  leaves. 

Fagus  tricolor. — A  speckled- leaved  form,  with  some 
large  pale  copper-coloured  blotches  here  and  there. 

Fraxinus  albo-marginata. — In  this  form  the  pinna: 
are  white  at  the  margins,  green  in  the  centre. 

Fraxinus  cucullata  is  a  variety  with  distorted 
puckered  leaves,  the  cellular  tissue  having  apparently 
grown  faster  and  more  luxuriantly  than  the  fibrous 
framework.  The  name  (from  cucullatus,  hooded)  is  not 
well  applied.  This  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  retains  the 
yellow  leaf-stalk  some  weeks  after  the  leaflets  have 
fallen.     The  buds  are  black,  as  in  the  common  Ash. 

Fraxinus  heterophylla. — A  variety  of  the  common 
Ash,  with  leaflets  of  an  irregular  linear  form. 

Fraxinus  jaspidea  pendula. — Chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  shining  orange-brown  shoots  and  elegant  green 
foliage,  the  stalks  of  the  latter  are  pale  yellow. 

Fraxinus  jaspidea  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  has 
coarser  foliage  and  paler  coloured  bark.  It  is  not 
equal  in  point  of  effecliveness. 

Fraxinus  matiihuricnsis  differs  from  the  common 
Ash  in  its  broader  foliage. 

Fraxinus  pannosa  oxyphylla.  — A  slender  branched 
variety,  with  brown  downy  buds  and  foliage  like  that 
of  the  common  Ash,  but  more  elegant  and  slender. 
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Fraxifius  xanthophylla.—A  very  pretty  small-leaved 
Ash,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  Schinus  Mulli. 
The  whole  leaf  does  not  measure  more  than  1^—2 
inches,  and  is  unequally  pinnate  with  two  pairs  of 
pinnx,  and  a  solitary  terminal  one  ;  all  are  more  or 
less  obovate  and  toothed,  the  main  petiole  or  rachis 
being  slightly  winged. 

fuglans  laciniata  is  a  handsome  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Walnut,  with  deeply  cut  foliage.  The  lobes  are 
lanceolate  acute,  and  thus  present  a  strong  contrast  in 
form  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Walnut. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata. — We  cannot  understand  why 
this  beautiful  tree  is  not  in  greater  favour,  if  the  fault 
be  not,  as  Punch  long  ago  suggested,  in  the  name. 
Adverting  to  a  huge  label  and  a  relatively  small  tree  of 
this  species  in  Kensington  Gardens,  John  Leech  made 
one  of  his  typical  children  ask,  why  so  small  a  tree 
should  have  so  large  a  label,  and  so  long  a  name.  The 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Ash,  but  the  leaflets, 
instead  of  being  simple,  are  themselves  compounded 
(bipinnate),  and  crenated.  The  upper  surface  is 
shining  dark  green,  the  lower  paler,  and  somewhat 
hairy.  The  rachis  and  larger  nerves  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  The  petiole,  moreover,  is  provided 
with  a  well-marked  thickening  at  the  base.  Not  only 
is  the  foliage  handsome,  but  the  flowers  also  are  very 
ornamental ;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  borne  in  dense 
panicles,  and  have  a 
very  curious  confor- 
mation. There  is  a 
fine  tree  of  this  species 
near  the  slopes  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Moras  hispanicn  is 
one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous plants  as  to  size 
and  boldness  of  leaf 
that  we  know.  The 
leaves  are  more  like 
those  of  some  large 
Sunflower  than  those 
of  a  Mulberry.  The 
plant  has  been  lost  in 
English  gardens  till 
lately  reintroduced. 

Pavia  macrostachya 
may  be  described  as  a 
Horse  Chestnut  of 
most  elegant  form. 
The  leaf-stalks  are 
shining  red,  the  leaflets 
glabrous  oblong,  paler 
beneath,  and  minutely 
toothed.  The  inflor- 
escence is  terminal, 
slender,  and  bears  nu- 
merous white  flowers. 

Planera  Richardi, 
as  seen  in  the  young 
state,  has  small 
ovate  coarsely -toothed 
leaves  ;  but  when  in 
vigorous  growth,  its 
long  spreading  whip- 
like branches  and  bold 
leaves  render  it  a 
handsome  tree.  As  a 
standard  it  is  very 
effective. 

Pyrus  Sorbus  vestita. 
— The  young  shoots 
and  under  surface  are 
covered  with  whitish 
fluffy  wooL  The  leaves 
are  bold  oblong  lance- 
olate dentate. 

Quercus  Tauza  spletu 
dens. — Shoots  purplish,  leaves  shortly  petioled,  downy 
on  both   surfaces,  oblong,  pinnately  lobed,  the  lobes 
obtuse ;  buds  ovate. 

Quercus  filicifolia  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Oak,  so 
deeply  cut  into  linear  segments  that  its  lineage  would 
be  doubtful.  The  galls  and  oak-spangles,  however, 
give  a  clue  which  the  nurseryman  would  fain  be 
without. 

Quercus  laurifolia. — A  remarkably  handsome  form, 
with  oblong  entire  leaves,  tapering  to  a  very  short 
stalk,  which  with  the  midrib  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  con- 
trasting with  the  deep  rich  green  of  the  leaf  ;  the  under 
surface  is  puberulous.  The  tree  retains  its  leaves  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  It  has  been  figured  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Rhus  glabra  laciniata  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
shrubs  of  recent  introduction.  Its  purplish  stems  and 
elegantly  and  deeply  cut  foliage  entitle  it  to  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  planters.  In  a  small  state  it  may 
advantageously  be  used  as  an  ornamental  foliage  plant 
in  beds  or  isolated  on  lawns. 

Robinia  Bessoniana. — The  handsomest  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  Locust  tree,  remarkable  also  for  its  free 
growth.     It  may  be  known  by  its  thomless  branches. 

Robinia  coluteoides  has  much  of  the  habit  of  some  of 
the  Caraganas,  but  is  much  larger.  When  worked  as 
a  standard  it  forms  a  striking  mop-headed  tree. 

Robinia  Dccaisneana    is   remarkable  for   its    rapid 


growth.  Shoots  10 — 12  feet  in  length,  the  result  of 
one  year's  growth,  are  not  uncommon. 

Robinia  hispida  compfexa,  has  remarkably  bold  pin- 
nate leaves  with  oblong  entire  rcluse  leaflets,  and  eX- 
current  point. 

Satix  rosmarinifblia, — A  very  elegant  Willow,  with 
long  linear  leaves  covered  with  white  down  on  the 
under  surface  ;  it  makes  a  pretty  dwarf  standard, 

Uimus  campestris  Webbkma  has  already  been 
described  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  small-leaved  form  of 
the  campestris  type,  with  slender  rough  branches, 
rough  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  conduplicate  or 
folded  together.  Grown  as  a  standard  or  as  an  avenue 
tree  it  is  very  effective. 

Uimus  crispa  is  one  of  the  montana  type,  with  harsh 
pubescence,  vigorous  habit,  shortly  stalked  leaves, 
obovate,  oblong-acuminate,  very  coarsely  toothed  with 
curved  teeth.  The  nerves  are  very  prominent  on  the 
under  surface. 

Uimus  crispa  pendula  is  a  variety  with  leaves  similar 
to  those  of  the  foregoing,  but  narrower,  and  with 
pendulous  branches.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  variety 
in  the  Canterbury  nursery. 

Uimus  monumenialis. — This  is  one  of  the  upright 
growing  fastigiate  Elms,  referable  to  one  of  the  rough- 
leaved  forms  of  U.  campestris. 
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Uimus  plumosa  is  a  handsome  fastigiate  Elm  of  the 
montana  section,  with  large  dark  rough  leaves.  It  is 
the  handsomest  of  its  class,  and,  when  used  with  judg- 
ment, and  in  appropriate  situations,  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  all  deciduous  trees. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

In  a  former  issue  we  adverted  to  the  principal 
natural  features  of  this  extraordinary  district  of  Western 
North  America,  and  we  gave  illustrations  of  the 
geysers  which  form  not  the  least  of  the  many  wonders 
of  this  region  of  marvels  and  beauties.  We  now  lay 
before  the  reader  a  view,  taken  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  representing  one  of  the  hot 
springs,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  previous  article. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  covered  with  those  rain- 
bow-coloured deposits  of  silica  and  other  materials 
alluded  to  at  p.  1370.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
varies  from  700  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  1990  in 
others,  the  average  temperature  of  sixteen  springs  noted 
in  Pro.  Hayden's  Report  being  i83°F.  The  silica  is  so 
abundant  in  some  of  these  springs  that  it  is  deposited 
from  the  spray  on  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring 
trees,  which  become  thus  gradually  fossilised.  Pine 
cones  so  coated  form  beautiful  specimens.  In  other 
springs  varying  proportions  of  sulphur,  of  salts  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda  are  contained,  while  the  gases 
evolved  are  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  plant  com- 
monly Called  VITTADINIA  TJULOBA  does  well  in  the 
shade.  I  have  a  self-sown  plant  under  a  Cistus  bush, 
and  it  seems  thoroughly  to  like  its  position,  and  as  the 
plant  is  not  perfectly  hardy  the  slight  protection  of  the 
bush  nny  be  useful  to  it.   //.  N.  Ellacombe. 

Let   me   recommend    for  autumn  and  winter 

blooming  Chrysanthemum  pinnatifidum.  This 
is  a  plant  seldom  met  with  in  this  country  ;  it  is  ex- 
tensively grown  on  the  Continent,  however,  and  is 
much  used  for  church  decoration.  Winter  blooming 
plants  are  always  valuable,  and  especially  such  subjects 
as  this,  that  will  thrive  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory. Propagated  in  spring,  and  grown  on  through 
the  summer,  it  will  make  nice  stuff  for  conservatory 
furnishing  during  early  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  also 
valuable  for  cutting.    T.  S. 

Of  Bedding  Pansies  or  Violas,  one  of  the 

very  best  amongst  the  blues  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  during  the  present  year  is  Dean's  Blue  Bell. 
Out  of  a  collection  of  some  20  or  30  named  sorts,  there 
is  not  one  for  continuous  blooming  (if  we  except  Viola 

lutea)  at  all  fit  to  com- 
parewith  it.  It  flowers 
early  —  long  before 
Blue  Perfection  or  its 
varieties — continues  in 
bloom  all  the  summer, 
and  is  in  full  flower 
now,  when  all  the 
other  blues  are  quite 
out  of  flower.  It  has 
a  free  habit  of  growth, 
like  the  Violas,  and 
makes  a  compact, 
dwarf  plant.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pretty 
blue  shade,  with  a 
light  centre,  not  so 
dazzling  as  Blue  Per- 
fection or  Magnificent, 
but  from  its  perpetual 
blooming  character  it 
is  a  Pansy  I  would 
greatly  recommend, 
especially  for  spring 
bedding.  B. 

■  Thunbergia 

fragrans  is  a  fine 
small-growing  climber 
that  really  deserves 
to  be  much  more  ge- 
nerally cultivated  for 
winter  blooming  than 
it  is.  Only  a  shoit 
time  since  I  met  with 
some  small  plants  of  it 
that  were  freely  pro- 
ducing their  pure  white 
flowers,  and  it  is  as  a 
winter-blooming  plant 
that  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams especially  com- 
mends it  in  his  book 
on  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  when,  as 
he  says,  white  flowers 
are  doubly  valuable. 
R.  D. 

One    of   the 

most  valuable  hardy 
plants  for  beds  or 
borders  is  undoubtedly 
Sedum  spectabile,  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
called  S.  Fabaria.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  In  the 
autumn  it  flowers  profusely.  It  is  propagated  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere  with  next  to 
no  attention.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties,  differ- 
ing in  the  tint  of  the  flower,  the  form  called  pur- 
pureum  being  the  deepest.  We  mention  one  or 
two  other  tall-growing  Sedums,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  their  nomenclature.  The  Sedum  maxi- 
mum of  some  gardens  is  the  S.  cordifolium  of  Baker 
in  Saunders'  Refugium,  t.  34.  S.  macrophyllum  is 
S.  albo-roseum  of  Baker,  /.  c,  tab.  33  ;  S.  laxifolium 
of  gardens  is  probably  S.  assurgens  of  Jordan  and 
Fourreau;  S.  japonica  fol.  var.  is  S.  albo-roseum  var. 


FLOWERING  OF  JALAP  PLANTS  IN 
FRANCE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Scientifique,  Prof. 
Baillon  states  that  there  has  been  an  abundant  flower- 
ing of  the  Jalap  plants  growing  in  the  garden  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  Both  Jalap  and  Scam- 
mony  have  frequently  been  cultivated  in  botanic 
gardens,  but  have  rarely  flowered.  The  present  occur- 
rence has  allowed  of  the  verification  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jalap  plant  belongs  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Exo- 
gonmm,  for  its  corollas  are  remarkable  for  a  limb  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  a  very  long  and  narrow  tube, 
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and  its  anthers  are  exserted.  Professor  Baillon  con- 
siders that  the  specific  name  should  be  E.  Jalappa  ; 
because  the  plant  was  first  designated  under  the  name 
Ipomoea  Jalappa,  by  the  American  botanist  Nuttall, 
whilst  the  epithet,  "  purga,"  now  generally  employed, 
was  later  by  several  months.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  plant  differs  entirely  from 
the  Convolvulus  Jalappa,  which  does  not  produce  the 
true  tubercular  jalap  used  in  medicine,  but  an  enor- 
mous root,  not  employed  in  Europe,  and  much  less 
active. 

The  tubercles  of  the  true  Jalap  grown  at  Paris  have 
been  well  developed,  having  attained  the  size  of  a 
small  Turnip.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  trace  their 
growth,  and  to  ascertain  their  true  origin.  They  are 
produced  upon  subterranean  roots  in  the  form  of  slender 
cords  that  very  much  resemble  the  so-called  roots  of 
Couch-grass.  Here  and  there  the  subterranean  axes 
develope  for  their  nourishment  adventitious  roots  which 
descend  vertically  into  the  soil.  Some  of  these  roots 
remain  slender  and  cylindrical,  and  seem  to  be  only 
organs  of  absorption.  Others  gradually  increase  in 
size  and  become  napiform  ;  their  upper  portions  become 
reservoirs  of  juices,  and  are  gorged,  amongst  other 
things,  with  the  purgative  resinous  principles.  Phar* 
7naceutical  Journal, 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  PHYLLOXERA. 

We  take  the  following,  which  is  a  translation,  by 
»Ir.  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri, 
of  an  important  article  written  by  Gaston  Bazille, 
Vice-President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Herault, 
from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune: — ■ 

"I  would  not  give  the  Vine  grower  false  hopes.  It 
strikes  me,  however,  that  we  have  just  taken  a  decisive 
step  in  our  war  with  the  Phylloxera.  For  several  months 
Messrs.  Monestier,  Lautand  &  d'Ortoman  have  been 
making  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  free  their 
Vines  of  this  cruel  enemy.  Eight  days  ago  these  gentle- 
men came  and  told  me  that  they  had  at  last  attained  their 
end,  and  begged  me  to  go  and  witness  their  success  at 
Calleneuve,  close  to  Montpelier,  in  a  vineyard  belonging 
to  M.  Lautand.  I  immediately  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  here  is  what  I  witnessed  on  August  3,  in  the  presence 
of  several  persons. 

"Mr.  Lautand's  vineyard,  five  and  six  years  planted, 
principally  with  Aramons  and  Carignans  [local  varieties], 
and  a  good  soil  of  medium  tenacity,  already  presents 
several  points  of  attack,  clearly  characterised,  where  the 
Vines  have  become  feeble,  but  the  vineyard  as  a  whole  is 
in  fair  condition.  It  is,  as  we  know,  precisely  at  this 
period  of  invasion  that  the  lice  most  abound  on  the  roots. 
"  A  rapid  examination  soon  showed  the  presence  of  the 
lice  all  over  the  vineyard  ;  it  was  not  even  necessary  to 
use  a  lens.  Certain  roots  are  quite  yellow,  and  nearly 
covered  with  lice  crowded  against  each  other.  Messrs. 
Monestier,  Lautand,  and  d'Ortoman  then  said  :  '  Here 
is  a  row  between  the  others,  which  we  treated  some  ten 
days  since  with  our  insecticide  ;  designate  one  or  more 
Vines  in  that  row  ;  we  will  have  them  dug  up,  and  you 
will  not  find  a  single  louse.' 

"  One  Vine,  chosen  at  hazard,  was,  in  fact,  carefully 
uprooted.  The  soil  was  loose  enough  to  admit  of  getting 
the  greater  part  of  the  roots  preserved  to  their  full  length. 
The  most  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
louse.  In  vain  I  passed  my  lens  from  the  extremity  of 
the  rootlets  to  the  base  of  the  stock,  probed  the  little 
crevices  of  the  bark,  or  critically  searched  the  bifurca- 
tions. I  saw  nothing,  discovered  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, a  goodly  number  of  roots  had  been  attacked.  Their 
brown  aspect,  their  ruptured  epidermis,  swollen,  and 
yielding  to  the  least  pressure  of  the  fingers,  left  no  doubt 
of  the  fact.  The  evidence  was  conclusive.  That  row  of 
Vines,  which  had  been  attacked,  like  the  rest,  during  the 
summer,  had  no  Phylloxera  on  August  3.  I  already  saw 
new  rootlets  pushing  out  from  parts  of  the  roots  examined 
— infallible  sign  of  recuperation. 

"  I  had  at  last  under  my  eyes  what  I  had  often  but 
vainly  sought  during  five  years,  viz.,  Vines  entirely  freed 
of  Phylloxera  by  the  application  of  an  insecticide.  This  first 
result  was,  certainly,  of  great  importance ;  yet  it  was  not 
decisive,  firstly,  because  an  isolated  experience  can  never 
be  so  considered  ;  secondly,  because,  however  remarkable 
the  fact,  it  was  not  mathematically  impossible  that  one  of 
the  rows,  and  that  the  very  one  examined,  had  remained 
untouched  by  Phylloxera,  though  surrounded  by  Vines 
that  had  their  roots  covered. 

"Corroborative  trials  were  necessary  in  some  parts  of 
the  vineyard  where,  by  repeated  examination,  I  could 
assure  myself  of  the  presence  of  the  lice  in  great  numbers. 
Accordingly  a  rectangle,  containing  100  such  infested 
Vines,  was  designated  and  staked  off.  These  100  Vines 
were  treated,  August  3,  with  the  process  of  Messrs. 
Monestier,  Lautand  &  d'Ortoman.  Yesterday,  August  ro, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  single  week  only,  I  went  to  ascertain 
results. 

"  I  caused  to  be  uprooted,  at  hazard,  12  Vines  from  the 
100.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  the  roots  were  preserved  in 
their  entire  length  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
taken,  the  broken  extremities,  in  some  cases,  remained  in 
the  soil. 

"  Upon  11  of  these  Vines  I  was  unable  to  perceive  a 
single  living  Phylloxera.  On  the  contrary,  specimens 
which  were  dead  and  blackened,  as  though  carbonised  by 
the  insecticide,  were  visible  at  different  points.  Particu- 
larly on  the  pale  nodosities  were  these  dead  insects  best 
seen.  The  treatment  does  not  drive  the  lice  away,  as  one 
would  be  led  to  suppose  ;  it  kills  them  as  they  are  attached 
to  the  roots  ;  and  before  the  naturally  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  the  skin  of  these  almost  microscopic  beings  takes 
place,  groups  of  them  may  be  found  dead  and  in  the  same 
positions  occupied  while  living. 

4  Such  is  what  I  have  seen,  and  well  seen,  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  few  other  persons  who  were  present,  on  eleven 
of  the  Vines  dug  up.  As  for  the  twelfth,  it  was  covered 
with  uninjured  lice,  just  as  those  had  been  which  I  ex- 
amined on  the  3d.  Does  this  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
system  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  does  ;  it  were  indeed 
extraordinary  that  the  treatment  should  have  succeeded 
on  eleven  Vines  in  the  square,  and  remained  inefficient  on  a 
single  one.  For  myself,  I  feel  convinced  that  this  Vine 
was  forgotten  at  the  time  of  treatment.  This  mishap  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  explicable.  The 
rectangle  that  I  had  designated  borders  a  road  in  frequent 
use,  and  Messrs.  Monestier,  Lautand  &  d'Ortoman, 
who  themselves  performed  the  treatment,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  frequently  interrupted  by  curious  by-passers. 
This  incident,  provoking  as  it  is,  does  not  to  my  mind 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  system. 

"  But  shall  we  say  that  all  is  accomplished,  and  that 
from  now  on  the  Grape  grower  is  delivered  from  the 
nightmare  which  so  weighed  upon  him.  Not  entirely. 
Further  experience  is  necessary,  under  new  conditions,  in 
different  kinds  of  soil,  and  on  Vines  of  different  ages.  We 
must  assure  ourselves  that  the  insecticide  employed  in  no 
no  place  injures  the  Vine.  All  this  will  require  time ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Grape  grower 
already  has  at  his  disposition  a  ready  and  important 
means  of  saving  his  Vines. 

"  Messrs.  Monestier,  Lautand  &  d'Ortoman  have  a 
position  to  make,  and  they  very  naturally  desire  to  profit 
by  their  discovery.  I  absolutely  refrained  from  asking 
them  anything  about  the  nature  of  their  insecticide.  A 
number  of  persons  have  helped  them  in  the  work  around 
the  Vines  ;  they  have  been  seen  at  the  work — perhaps 
spied.  An  indiscretion  may  have  been  committed,  and 
at  no  price  would  I  have  them  suppose  it  committed  by 
me.  I  know,  therefore,  nothing  save  the  following, 
which  I  may  and  ought  to  say  without  compromising  the 
interests  of  the  discoverers. 

"  In  the  system  of  which  I  speak,  application  of  water 
or  any  other  liquid— often  impracticable  and  always  ex- 
pensive— is  avoided.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a 
few  ounces  of  the  insecticide  to  the  roots.  Three  hundred 
Vines  can  easily  be  treated  by  one  man  in  a  single  day, 
and  the  expense  will  not  exceed  15  centimes  (three  half- 
pence). It  can  be  applied  at  any  season,  its  effects  being 
independent  of  drought  and  heat. 

"Such  are,  conscientiously  narrated,  the  facts  that  I 
have  just  observed,  and  I  think  I  had  sufficient  reason 
for  the  statement  that  we  have  made  a  decisive  step  in 
conquering  the  enemy. 

"  Five  years  ago  (in  July,  1868)  three  delegates  from 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  HeVault — 
one  scientist,  M.  Pianchon,  and  two  Grape  growers — 
were  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  at  St.  Re'my,  the 
Phylloxera,  which  had  until  then  escaped  observation. 
To-day  three  agriculturists  of  Montpellier,  after  researches 
in  the  laboratory  and  experiments  in  the  field,  discover 
a  simple  and  effectual  means  of  destroying  the  pest,  and 
consequently  will  most  likely  avert  the  terrible  disaster 
which  threatens  our  Grape  interest." 

Actuated  by  the  desire  to  do  as  much  good  as  possible, 
and  to  give  the  Grape  grower  the  advantage  of  their 
discovery,  the  discoverers  subsequently  published  their 
remedy.  They  intend  to  place  before  the  public  a 
machine  to  facilitate  operations.  Meanwhile,  the  follow- 
ing directions,  quoted  from  their  description  of  the 
process,  may  be  followed  : — 

"  Make  three  holes  around  the  Vine,  the  depth  to  vary 
according  to  nature  of  soil,  but  generally  about  2V  feet 
(80  centimetres).  Hitherto  we  have  made  these  holes 
with  a  pointed  iron  bar  driven  by  a  maul.  When  the 
hole  is  made  the  bar  is  withdrawn,  and  a  tube,  furnished 
with  a  funnel  at  one  end,  is  inserted  in  its  place.  About 
2  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  are  then  poured  into  the 
tube,  which  is  immediately  corked.  .  .  .  The  vapour 
of  this  sulphuret  of  carbon  permeates  the  soil,  and  im- 
pregnates all  the  roots  of  the  Vine.  The  gas  engendered 
is  not,  like  the  liquid  itself,  fatal  to  the  Vine,  but  invigo- 
rates it.  Its  effects  are,  however,  sure  death  to  the 
insect,  and  if  a  Vine  is  examined  eight  days  after  the 
treatment,  the  lice  are  found  dead  and  carbonised.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  days  nothing  but  the  eflects  of  the  lice  is 
seen.  Long  and  corroborative  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  about  4  ounces  (100  grammes)  of  the  liquid  is 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary  Vine  ;  but  sprinkling  on  the 
surface  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  then  very 
injurious  to  the  Vine  ;  whereas  as  much  as  a  pound  may 
be  made  to  penetrate  the  soil  without  injury  to  the 
roots." 

From  the  above  quotations  it  seems  evident  that,  after 
innumerable  experiments  made  since  1868,  a  cheap  and 
practicable  remedy  has  at  last  been  discovered.  This  is 
another  triumph  of  applied  science,  and  one  which,  while 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  French  Grape  in- 
dustry, will  prove  of  no  small  value  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  proved  that  the  European  insect 
is  identical  with  one  which  affects  our  Vines  in  a  similar 
way,  and  am  quite  convinced  that  the  partial  or  entire 
failure  of  the  European  Vine  and  of  many  of  our  more 
tender-rooted  indigenous  varieties  (which  comprise  some 
of  the  choicest),  and  especially  of  the  hybrids  with  Vitis 
vinifcra,  is  due  to  the  work  of  this  insect.  Any  remedy 
against  its  attacks,  which  is  feasible  on  an  extensive  scale, 
will,  therefore,  enable  us  to  grow  them  successfully,  and 
restore  to  their  wonted  healthfulness  such  varieties  as 
Catawba,  for  instance,  which  has  of  late  years  been  losing 
in  popular  favour  in  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  a 
dangerous  liquid,  and  that  if  it  ever  comes  into  general 
use  great  caution  will  have  to  be  observed.  It  is  ex- 
tremely volatile  and  explosive,  while  its  vapour  will  ignite 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  vessel  containing  tin-  fluid. 

Since  receiving  M.  P.azille's  article,  from  which  I  have 
so  freely  quoted,  I  have  learned  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  that  its  application 
have  been  simplified  by  abandoning  the  tubes.  The 
liquid  is  now  poured  into  the  holes,  these  quickly  closed 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  bur,  and  the  ground  afterwards 
well  tramped.  It  is  found  to  be  most  effectual  in  a  loose, 
friable  soil,  and  less  so  in  one  that  is  tenacious  and  clayey. 


[In  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  we  find  the  follow- 
ing  :— Grain  may  be  readily  freed  from  insects  if  kept 
in  closed  receptacles,  with  a  small  addition  of  the 
bisulphide,  2  grammes  (30  grains)  of  the  latter,  to  100 
kilogrammes  (220  lb.)  of  the  grain.  The  bisulphide 
not  only  kills  the  insects,  but  also  the  larva."  and 
ova.  Eds.] 


TREE  GOSSIP. 


The  information  you  gave  at  p.  1336  concern- 
ing the  origin,  &c,  of  the  Irish  Yew  entirely  disposes 
of  a  question  which  I  asked  in  your  pages  some  months 
since,  viz.,  "Had  any  reader  ever  noticed  a  male 
Irish  Yew?"  Evidently  the  Florence  Court  Yew, 
being  a  female  variety,  no  male  examples  of  the  same 
exist.  The  fact  remains  of  equal  interest,  however, 
that  very  small  solitary  examples  of  this  latter  will 
produce  its  red-berried  fruits  with  moderate  freedom 
when  known  to  grow  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  any  male  specimen  of  the  common  variety. 
William  Earley, 

James  J.    Wheble,    Esq.,    Bulmershe,    near 

Reading,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  a  polished  slab  and  portion  of  the  bark  of 
the  Redwood  tree  of  California — Taxodium  semper- 
VIRENS.  It  was  cut  out  of  a  tree  about  30  years  old, 
the  young  plant  having  been  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Knight,  of  Chelsea,  in  1845.  The  tree,  when  cut  down 
last  spring,  was  40  feet  high  and  16  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  was  light  in  colour,  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 
From  the  great  thickness  and  fibry  nature  of  the  bark, 
Mr.  Wheble  seemed  to  think  that  the  "grizzly  giant  " 
to  be  seen  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  before  the  lamentable  fire  destroyed  that 
portion  of  the  building,  some  few  years  ago,  was  the 
bark  of  this  tree,  and  not  of  the  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia) 
gigantea.  The  bark  of  the  latter  tree  is,  however, 
thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Palace  specimen 
was  rightly  named. 

Scarcely  anything  can  be  more  beautiful  in  the 

way  of  hardy  foliaged  plants  than  are  some  of  the  cut- 
leaved  American  Oaks  at  Bearwood,  Wokingham, 
now  in  the  full  glory  of  their  blood-red  and  orange 
autumn  tints.  In  walking  about  the  grounds,  one  comes 
upon  them  standing  in  the  midst  of  other  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  the  russet  and  grey  colourings  peculiar 
to  the  decay  at  autumn,  while  the  cut-leaved  Oaks  are 
grandly  coloured  ;  one  in  particular,  and  that  perhaps 
the  largest  leaved  variety  of  the  many  grown  at 
Bearwood,  had  here  and  there  over  its  leafy  surface  a 
branch  that  appeared  to  be  fired  with  burning  red,  so 
vividly  did  the  colour  of  the  leaves  come  out  against 
those  that  had  not  yet  put  on  their  tints.  The  absence 
of  frost  prolongs  the  beauty  of  these  trees,  and  probably 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  year  is  the  length  of 
time  the  leaves  hang  on  trees  of  all  kinds,  as  if  autumn 
was  loth  to  lay  so  much  beauty  of  leaf  garniture  low. 


THE  SEWAGE  FUNGUS. 

Some  few  years  since,  while  living  at  Cirencester, 
I  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  wrell  whose  water 
was  suspected  of  being  somehow  concerned  in  the 
development  of  typhoid  fever,  and  it  should  here  be 
noted  that  the  borough  of  Cirencester  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  good  well-water,  and  I 
have  myself  opened  wells  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Corinium, 
now  Cirencester,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 
beautifully  built,  as  they  were  lined  internally  with 
ashlared  oolitic  freestone,  the  inner  faces  of  which 
were  curved  to  accurately  fit  the  curvature  of  the  cir- 
cular well-opening,  and  near  I  have  traced  the  curved 
stone  with  a  circular  hole,  which  formed  the  top  piece 
of  the  structure.  On  clearing  out  the  rubbish,  broken 
pitchers  of  Roman  or  Romano-British  manufacture  were 
found  at  the  bottom,  and  in  one  instance  an  armilla 
or  bracelet  of  bronze  rewarded  my  research,  forcibly 
reminding  us  of  the  incident  of  Zara's  earrings  : — 
"My  earrings!  my  earrings!  they've  dropped  into  the 
well, 

And  what  to  say  to  Muca  I  cannot,  cannot  tell  ;  " 

'Twas  thus,  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Albuhare;*/ 
daughter  : — 
"  The  well  is  deep;  far  down  they  lie,  beneath  the  cold 
blue  water. 

To  me  did  Muca  give  them  when  he  spake  his  sad 
farewell, 

And  what  to  say  when  lie  comes  back,  alas  !   I  cannot 
tell. 
*  *  *  #  » 

"  I'll  tell  the  truth  to  Muca,  and  I  hope  he  will  believe, 
That  I  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and  thought  of  him 

at  eve ; 
That   musing  on  my  lover,   when  down  the  sun  was 

gone, 
His  earrings  in  my  hand   I  held,  by  the  fountain  all 

alone, 
And  that  my  mind   was  o'er  the  sea  when  from  my 

hand  they  fell, 
And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in 

the  well." 

But  whether  the  armilla  was  dropped  in  the  well  on 
the  occasion  of  a  thoughlful  lover's  abstraction  we 
cannot  declare,  but  this  we  know,  that  the  careful 
formation  of  Roman  wells,  and  their  position,  clearly 
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showed  that  this  people  was  fond  of  pure  water  ;  and 
the  situation  of  their  castramented  cities,  of  which 
Corinium  was  one,  showed  that  they  were  not  settled 
without  due  regard  to  this  "  element." 

But  besides  pure  water  every  city  required  conve- 
niences for  getting  rid  of  effete  matter,  and  here,  as  in 
so  many  cities,  the  porous  soil  which  collected  and 
filtered  the  water  afforded  conveniences  for  the  forma- 
tion of  dry  wells  into  which  these  latter  could  drain, 
also  with  the  evident  consequence  that  the  latter 
would  ultimately  drain  into  the  wells — a  cause  of  con- 
tamination which  has  been  woefully  increased  of  late 
years,  on  account  of  flushing  closets  sending  their  con- 
tents into  the  dry  wells,  and  besides,  the  march  of 
civilisation  has  insisted  upon  frequent  baths  and  greater 
ablutions,  and  the  water  from  these  has  the  more 
readily  diluted  those  very  effete  matters  above  men- 
tioned, and  sent  them  with  increased  quantities  and 
increased  speed  into  the  wells.  Such  then  is  the 
history  of  impure  water  in  many  a  populous  district  of 
our  country.  And  now  then  to  apply  this  in  the  ex- 
amination which  I  spoke  of  in  the  commencement  of 
this  paper. 

On  examining  the  spout  of  the  pump  to  the  well  in 
question,  I  found  that  it  was  lined  with  what  seemed 
a  thick  mass  of  gelatinous  matter.  This,  of  course,  I 
submitted  to  examination  under  the  microscope,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  some  elegant  transparent  branched 
confervoid  or  fungoid  threads,  intermixed  with  which 
were  minute  ovoid  or  rounded  cells,  which  I  took  to 
be  scattered  spores  of  these  plants,  and  in  my  report 
upon  the  subject  I  made  the  following  remark  : — 
"  The  water  contains  an  abundance  of  fungoid  growths, 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  requiring  nitrogen  for  their 
nourishment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  must  obtain 
their  supply  from  some  communication  from  a  neigh- 
bouring cesspool." 

At  that  time  I  named  this  plant  provisionally  the 
"sewage  fungus,"  and  subsequent  inquiries  have  only 
confirmed  my  views  that  this  fungus  is  more  or  less 
present  in  water  which  has  been  said,  rightly  or 
wrongly — I  incline  to  the  former — to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  typhoid  fever,  and  I  now  offer 
some  cases  in  proof.  After  examining  this  well  I 
went  to  the  exit  drain  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  conveyed  to  some  water-meadows  about  a 
mile  from  Cirencester,  and  there  I  found  that  bits  of 
sticks,  leaves  of  water  plants,  and  the  like,  were  more 
or  less  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  gelatinous  matter 
that  I  had  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  aforesaid 
pump,  and  which  I  should  say  the  microscope 
showed  to  be  floating  filamentous  threads  in  the  water 
as  pumped  up  from  the  well.  Here,  then,  I  felt  sure 
that  these  plants  were  developed  through  the  medium 
of  sewage  ;  and  my  drawings  and  report  upon  them 
found  their  way  to  Dr.  Lankester,  and  in  a  paper 
descriptive  of  some  suspected  water  at  St.  James', 
"Westminster,  he  figures  the  same  cryptogamic  plant 
with  some  of  my  own  figures,  and  adds  the  following 
remark  : — "  Professor  Buckman's  microscopic  observa- 
tions exactly  coincide  with  our  own,  except  that  he  has 
not  found  animalcules.     His  drawings  are  similar." 

Having  been  requested  to  report  upon  the  sewage 
works  at  Croydon,  I  there  found  the  sewage  conduits 
full  of  the  same  Cryptogam,  which  adhered  to  bits  of 
sticks,  leaves,  &c,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
previously  observed  in  the  Cirencester  sewage,  whilst 
the  delicate  threads  before  mentioned  were  found 
floating  in  the  dirty  water. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  observe  that 
after  these  waters  had  been  conducted  through  the  soil 
— that  is,  had  done  their  irrigating  work — they  became 
free  from  this  fungoid  matter,  and  water  plants  grew  in 
the  exit  drains  healthily,  and  fish  were  seen  in 
abundance — all  of  which  was  just  the  reverse  in  dirty 
water. 

The  next  cases  of  the  detection  of  this  fungus  in  sus- 
pected water  occurred  in  Dorset.  Some  members  of 
my  own  family  were  severely  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever,  and,  as  usual,  the  medical  man  suspected  the 
drains  or  the  water  to  be  the  cause,  and  on  making  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  water  from  the  well, 
which  was  120  feet  deep,  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
same  growth,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  impurities 
got  into  the  well  from  a  defective  drain,  which  was 
soon  put  to  rights,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  pumped 
out :  since  then  the  water  has  been  of  excellent  quality. 

Another  case  occurred  at  Sherboume  Union  Work- 
house. As  there  were  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  house  the  water  was  examined,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  foul  with  fungoid  matter,  caused  by  a  drain  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  well ;  this  cause  was  at  once 
remedied,  and  no  attack  of  typhoid  fever  has  taken 
place  in  the  house  since. 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  sewage-water  favours  the  growth  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  fungoid  or  confervoid  growth,  the  presence  of 
which  in  water  renders  it  dangerous  to  health.  How 
it  acts  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  may  get 
into  the  circulation  and  bring  about  changes  in  the  fluids 
after  the  manner  of  yeast  in  beer,  and,  if  so,  the  seeds 
of  the  fungus  would  be  likely  to  develope  rapidly  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  milk,  or  water  containing 
nitrogenous  matter.  "  A  little  leaven  would  leaven 
the  whole  lump,"  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  this 
way  much  disease  may  be  accounted  for. 

The  microscope,  then,  will  enable  us  to  make  out 


the  presence  or  absence  of  this  fungoid  or  confervoid 
matter  in  foul  water,  and  my  own  observations  confirm 
me  in  the  view  that  being  present  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  if  its  cause  dan  be  removed,  and  the  water 
made  pure,  all  danger  from  this  cause  at  once  ceases, 
whilst  if  it  cannot  it  should  be  at  once  disused,  and 
pure  water  be  sought  for  elsewhere.   J.  B. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 
Heckkield  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"great  "  in  grapes — not  a  few  of  us  remembering  the 
very  fine  examples  that  used  to  be  exhibited  from  there 
by  Mr.  Tillyard.  Tillyard's  examples  used  to  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  pattern  to  be  imitated  if  possible 
— so  well  finished,  so  compact  and  "  natty  "  were  they 
shown.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Hcckfield  is  still 
"great"  in  Grapes,  and  that  under  Mr.  Wildsmith 
there  is  no  falling  off.  A  visit  to  Heckfield  is 
but  required  to  show  that  the  Grapes  there  are  perfect 
models  of  perfection,  that  is,  in  a  general  sense.  But  I 
allude  here  more  particularly  to  a  truly  wonderful 
house  of  that  splendid  late  variety,  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  finest  house 
from  end  to  end  of  that  variety  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  not  a  single  bunch  unfit  for  an  exhibition 
table  ;  they  are  all  good,  but  some  are  marvellously  so, 
finer  than  that  beautiful  bunch  whicli  obtained  the  1st 
prize  at  Manchester.  The  bunches  are  large,  some  15 
to  iS  inches  in  length,  and  weighing,  I  should  estimate, 
from  3  to  4  lb.  They  are  of  fine  regular  form, 
as  black  as  jet,  with  very  large  berries  —  some  of 
which,  pulled  at  random,  were  34  inches  in  circum- 
ference. This  is  very  large,  be  it  noted,  for 
a  Lady  Downe's.  The  Vines  on  which  these 
noble  Grapes  are  growing  are  about  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  planted  on  one  side  of  a  low 
span-roofed  house  about  50  or  60  feet  in  length. 
This  house  was  originally  a  lean-to,  but  the  Vines  suc- 
ceeding so  well  it  was  last  winter  converted  into  a 
span-roof,  and  the  young  Vines  have  consequently  had 
the  liberty  of  greatly  extending  themselves — the  leading 
shoots  made  being  in  many  instances  over  3  feet  in 
length.  This,  no  doubt,  has  considerably  contributed 
to  their  success.  There  are  two  stems  to  each  Vine, 
and  on  each,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  bunches.  A  note- 
worthy fact,  also,  is  that  the  largest  bunches  are  situate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Vine,  and  not  at  the  top,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  I  had  already  heard  much  of  Mr. 
Wildsmith's  fame  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
flower  garden  at  Heckfiel — indeed  I  went  to  Heck- 
field expressly  to  see  that,  and  may  say  en  passant 
that  I  was  amply  rewarded.  It  is  simple,  chaste, 
and  beautiful.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wildsmith 
uses  the  soft  grey  tints  of  the  Echeveria  glauca 
with  the  light  Alternantheras  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
and  other  succulent  and  foliaged  plants,  is  simply 
lovely,  and  must,  I  feel  sure,  make  Lord  Eversley, 
who  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  gardening, 
feel  proud  of  having  such  an  able  gardener,  who  not 
only  keeps  up  the  character  of  Heckfield  for  fruit,  but 
has  placed  it  far  ahead  in  regard  to  its  flower- 
gardening.  To  Mr.  Wildsmith  my  little  tribute  of 
praise  is  justly  due.  B. 

Some   time   ago   a   discussion   arose   in   your 

columns  on  the  merits  of  Gros  Colman,  one  of  your 
correspondents  going  so  far  as  to  say,  when  Gros 
Colman  was  eatable  it  was  not  presentable,  and  when 
presentable  not  eatable.  My  short  experience  of  this, 
certainly  the  handsomest  of  all  Black  Grapes,  does  not 
coincide  with  the  majority  of  Vine  growers.  Two 
years  back  I  cut  down  a  Muscat,  grafted  Gros  Col- 
nam  on  the  stock  ;  the  graft  made  a  fine  cane  the  first 
year,  and  this  season  has  borne  a  good  crop,  the  last  of 
which  I  cut  to-day  (October  26)— a  dish  of  Grapes  fit 
for  an  emperor,  large  in  size,  full  in  flavour,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  They  had  been  black  for 
six  months,  and  were  thoroughly  ripe  when  cut.  I 
shall  certainly  increase  my  stock  of  it.  Lady  Downe's, 
tasted  to-day,  is  very  inferior  to  the  Grape  in  question. 
R.  Gilbert,  Burghlev. 

In  reply    to    your   correspondent    "Muscat" 

(p.  1401),  I  desire  to  say  that  Muscats  which  are 
thoroughly  developed  ought  to  have,  on  an  average, 
four  seeds.  Vet  berries  with  three  seeds  will  be  found 
to  cope  in  size  with  those  of  four  seeds  ;  five  being 
the  possible  number  of  seeds  that  can  be  produced.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Grape  that  differs  so  much  in  cha- 
racter as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  under  different 
cultivators.  Sometimes  it  is  more  round  than  oval 
in  the  berry,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  seeds 
which  the  berries  contain.     J.  D. 

Mr.  Bennett  (p.  1401),  gives  us  an  account  of  a 

veteran  pot  Vine  at  Carlton  House,  Worksop,  which  lie 
says  has  been  in  the  same  pot  for  14  years,  and  looks 
like  going  on  for  as  long  a  period  to  come.  That  a 
Vine  will  live  in  the  same  pot  for  long  enough  I  do  not 
doubt ;  I  once  knew  an  Orange  plant  that  had  been  in 
the  same  5-inch  pot  for  40  years  ;  but  that  a  Vine  will 
go  on  bearing  good,  nay  prize  Grapes  for  14  years 
without  any  addition  to  the  soil,  as  Mr.  Bennett  leads 
us  to  infer,  I  do  not  credit.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  his  pot  Vine  has  never  been  repotted,  not  been 
annually  top-dressed  with  rich  soil,  nor  received 
frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 


season  all  these  14  years?  Now,  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
would  say,  "I  put  this  question  seriously," 
for  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  pot  Vine,  and  I  want 
an  answer  to  these  questions,  especially  the  first.  If 
it  has  received  such  liberal  treatment,  then  our  wonder 
ceases,  for  there  is  no  plant  better  under  control  than 
a  Vine  in  a  pot,  and  nothing  at  all  to  hinder  it  going 
on  bearing  moderate-sized  bunches  for  a  100  years 
under  such  treatment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
"  limited  quantity  of  soil,"  to  which  this  Vine  has  been 
confined  for  14  years,  has  never  been  supplemented  by 
anything  stronger  than  water,  I  can  only  express  my 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Jefferson  have 
not  long  ago  adopted  the  pot  Vine  system  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other,  more  especially  as  it  appears 
Mr.  Jefferson's  vineries  are  numerous  enough  to  require 
numbering,  and  yet  he  cuts  his  prize  Grapes  from  this 
pot  Vine.  North  of  the  Trent. 

Does  my  friend,  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  letter  at 

p.  1401,  mean  to  imply  that  the  roots  of  the  Vine  at 
Carlton  House  are  confined  to  the  pot?  Have  they 
not  long  since  found  their  way  into  an  internal  border? 
in  which  case  it  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  "  pot  Vine 
of  14  years' imprisonment."  Thomas  Simpson,  Broom- 
field  Lodge. 

COWANS   SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

I  consider  your  "No"  too  emphatic  to  the 
pertinent  question,  Will  the  system  come  into  general 
use?  We  are  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  judge.  The 
strength  of  your  negative  doubtless  arose  out  of  the 
very  success  and  magnitude  of  the  successful  experi- 
ment at  Hatfield.  And  naturally  so.  Literally 
judging  of  the  system  from  that  example,  it  cannot  be 
used  everywhere.  But  the  same  is  true  of  any  large 
heating  apparatus.  Take  one  of  Weeks'  duplex 
tubular  boilers,  capable  of  heating  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
for  instance  ;  that  cannot  be  adopted  everywhere,  nor 
come  into  universal  use.  But  that  fact  does  not  hinder 
the  small  tubular  from  heating  the  50  or  100  feet  of 
pipe  for  the  amateur.  It  may  prove  just  so  in  a  degree 
with  limekiln  heating.  The  Hatfield  experiment 
was  a  big  job.  Any  boiler  and  stokehole  to 
heat  7000  or  10,000  feet  of  pipe  must  necessarily 
be  large.  Hence  the  kiln  and  its  arrangements 
were  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  Safety 
lies,  in  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  on  the  side  of  an 
excess  of  power.  It  may  be  that  an  excess  was  pro- 
vided for  in  this  case.  That  involves  little  or  no  loss  ; 
whereas  a  deficiency  of  heating  force  would  have  been 
fatal  ;  hence  I  think  Mr.  Bennett  deserves  all  praise 
for  providing  ample  area  in  his  kiln,  and  making 
suitable  arrangements  for  its  proper  and  easy  working 
as  a  lime-making  machine.  A  good  kiln,  capable  of 
turning  out  a  plentiful  supply  of  well-burnt  lime,  is  the 
foundation  of  cheap  and  free  horticultural  heating ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  this  case  such  foundation 
has  been  well  and  widely  laid. 

The  work  to  be  done  was  heavy— 7000  feet  of  piping 
at  various  levels,  heating  through  houses  devoted  to  a 
considerable  variety  of  purposes,  with  the  chance 
of  3000  more  being  tacked  on  to  the  kiln  at  any 
moment,  is  rather  a  formidable  undertaking.  Pos- 
sibly a  good  many  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  Hatfield  had  seen  the  furnace  arrangements 
needed  for  such  heavy  work  under,  or  in,  our  present 
modes  of  heating.  Such  were  naturally  surprised  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  heating  arrangements.  All  were 
more  or  less  impressed  by  them — so  much  so,  that  I 
found  on  the  spot  a  strong  feeling  in  harmony  with 
your  emphatic  "No  ;  limekiln  heat  is  not  likely  to  be 
generally  adopted." 

In  justice  to  the  inventor,  however,  and  in  pursuit  of 
that  most  pleasing  and  desirable  of  all  horticultural 
objects  at  the  present  moment — cheaper-  fire-heat  for 
horticultural  purposes— we  ought,  if  possible,  to  separate 
the  system  from  its  accidents.  Among  the  latter  must 
clearly  be  placed  the  magnitude  of  the  work  imposed 
upon  it  at  Hatfield.  That  it  did  that  work  with  ease 
shows  that  the  system  is  capable  of  heating  the  largest 
places,  horticultural  and  others — such,  for  instance,  as 
ranges  of  tropical  hot-houses,  winter  gardens,  public 
buildings,  like  the  Crystal  and  the  Alexandra  Palaces, 
Government  offices  and  stores,  workshops,  manufac- 
tories, churches,  &c. 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  prove  the  contrary. 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  may  add  sizes._  A 
three-decker  is  utterly  useless  where  a  punt  suffices. 
But  are  punts  therefore  useless?  And  so  of  kilns. 
Because  a  large  one  is  necessary  for  heavy  work  are 
small  ones,  therefore,  impracticable?  It  may  be 
proved  that  they  are  ;  but  such  proof  has  not  yet  by 
any  means  been  given.  And  probabilities  seem  to 
point  the  other  way.  After  all,  what  is  there  about  a 
kiln  so  very  expensive?  All  the  materials  used  are 
employed  to  a  lesser  extent  in  common  furnaces. 
Doubtless  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  area  at  which 
lime  may  be  made  at  a  profit,  or  indeed  made  at  all. 
When  that  limit  has  been  found  by  experience,  we 
shall  know  the  size  to  stop  at.  Until  that  is  found  I 
would  hazard  the  opinion  that  probably  lime-kiln 
heating  may  turn  out  to  be  practicable  and  profit- 
able in  all  gardens  where  there  is  from  500 
to  1000  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  to  warm,  and 
other  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system.      These  limits  would  bring  the  system 
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within  the  range  of  general  adoption,  and  change  your 
emphatic  No  into  a  Yes.  The  other  conditions  may 
be  summed  up  thus  :— A  clear  space  of  4  or  5  feet 
between  the  hot  water  above  and  the  cold  water  line  of 
the  earth  below,  proximity  to  limestone  and  chalk,  and 
a  market  and  fair  price  for  the  lime  made  in  the  kilns. 
The  mere  depth  of  the  kiln  at  Hatfield  had,  doubt- 
less, its  influence  in  emphasizing  the  No.  The  system 
cannot  be  used  everywhere,  and  were  8  or  10  feet 
essential  to  its  success,  I  must  add  my  negative  to 
yours.  But  it  is  not  essential  ;  and  by  contemplated 
changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowan  in  the  boiler,  that  will 
bring  part  of  it  within  the  kiln  itself,  the  system  may 
be  successfully  worked  wherever  a  vertical  height  of 
4  feet  is  available. 

Again,  we  are  still  at  sea  in  reference  to  the  trans- 
portation of  limestone  and  chalk  to  the  kiln.  But  if  it 
pays  to  transport  coal  at  nearly  £1  a  ton  at  the  pit's 
mouth  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  country,  possibly  it 
may  be  found  to  pay  better  to  carry  limestone  or  chalk 
— that  costs  little  to  start  with — and  whose  product  in 
the  shape  of  lime  may,  perhaps,  pay  for  their  freight. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  question  of  heat  for 
nothing  would,  of  course,  be  merged  into  the  much 
larger  one  of  the  relative  cost  of  limekiln  and  other 
methods  of  heating.  As  the  freightage  of  limestone  or 
chalk  would  not  probably  differ  from  that  of  coal  for 
the  same  distance,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  in 
first  cost  and  the  value  of  the  respective  products — 
lime  and  ashes — would  leave  a  substantial  balance  in 
favour  of  the  limekiln  mode  of  heating.  But  this 
matter  promises  to  be  speedily  set  at  rest  by  experi- 
ments at  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  with  lime- 
stone or  chalk  brought  from  considerable  distances. 
As  to  the  products,  lime  is  in  constant  demand 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  also  a  useful  manure 
and  alterative  for  land;  and,  assuming  that 
the  system  of  converting  its  manufacture  into  a 
mode  of  heating  is  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  I 
have  no  fear  of  over-production,  but  rather  expect  to 
find  in  this  a  new  proof  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
contradictions  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  viz., 
that  increased  supply  often  begets  increased  demand, 

Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Bennett,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are 
interested  in  cheaper  fire-heat  for  horticultural  purposes, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete  success  of  the 
plan  for  the  heating  of  large  places,  as  proved  by  the 
Hatfield  experiment ;  while  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  system  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
those  of  moderate  extent,  and  which,  in  comparison 
with  Hatfield,  may  be  called  small  places.  D.  T.  Fish. 


parallel  with  the  River  Welland,  and  about  50  yards 
from  it ;  there  are  buildings  on  the  south-east  side  of 
it.  The  situation  is  rather  exposed  to  the  south-west 
wind,  and  to  spring  frosts.  The  atmosphere  is 
tolerably  pure,  and  free  from  smoke.  It  is  proposed 
to  plant  a  line  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to 
form  an  avenue  without  interfering  with  the  thorough- 
fare ;  and  as  it  will  be  a  great  public  improvement, 
and  will  probably  lead  to  other  road  or  street  planting, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  on  the  following 
points,  bearing  in  mind  that  economy  will  be  a  con- 
sideration : — 1.  As  to  the  best  kind  or  kinds  of  trees  to 
plant,  and  whether  all  should  be  of  the  same  sort.  2. 
The  most  suitable  age  and  size  of  the  trees.  3.  The 
proper  distances  apart  and  from  the  pathway.  4.  The 
best  and  cheapest  guard.  5.  Whether  additional  soil 
should  be  used.  6.  The  probable  cost  of  the  trees 
and  guards,  with  suggestions  as  to  planting,  secur- 
ing, protecting,  and  watering  the  trees,  and 
up  to  what  distance  from  the  stems  the  granite 
paving  should  be  relaid.  Tliomas  Laxton,  Stamford. 
[We  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  the 
superintendent  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter, 
and  he  kindly  replies  as  follows  : — 

"The  road,  if  60  feet  wide,  should  be  planted  with  the 
trees  on  the  road,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  on  the  footpath, 
5  feet  being  much  too  narrow  for  that  purpose.  A  row 
of  posts  and  chains  should  be  fixed  between  the  traffic 
and  the  trees  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  wheels,  &c. 
1.  The  best  kind  of  tree  for  he  position  depends  on  the 
locality.  For  London  and  large  towns  there  is  no  tree 
like  the  Plane  (occidental),  but  in  other  places  the  Lime, 
Beech,  or  Elm  do  equally  well ;  the  Horse  Chestnut 
makes  a  capital  avenue  tree,  but  for  towns  it  has 
the  great  objection  of  growing  nuts,  which  the  boys 
delight  in  knocking  down  and  thereby  injuring  the 
tree.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  trees  should 
be  of  one  sort  or  not  ;  to  my  mind  there  is  really 
no  question  but  that  they  should  be,  as  I  know 
of  no  two  kinds  of  trees  suitable  for  avenue  trees  of  equal 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

Thanks  for  reproducing  Glenny's  rules  for  Judging 
Potatos.  Every  society  should  publish  them  in 
their  schedules,  and  we  should  then  be  free  of  the 
absurdities  that  often  attend  Potato  judgments.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  the  proof  of  a 
Potato  is  in  the  cooking.  When  we  have  any  great 
Potato  "tournament" — the  "tournament,"  not  the 
Potatos — samples  from  each  kind  should  be  exhibited 
in  a  boiled  state,  so  that  their  cooking  qualities  may 
be  tested,  A  Potatoist. 

Hatha  way's    Excelsior   Tomato  can  be 

seen  very  fine  growing  up  against  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  one  of  the  Peach-houses  at  Bearwood,  Wokingham, 
the  seat  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  this,  but  there  is  this  advantage  belonging 
to  it,  that  in  the  case  of  a  late  season  a  crop  can  be 
assured.  The  plants  have  made  enormous  growth, 
and  fruited  most  abundantly,  and  will  continue  to  do 
this  some  time  after  the  plants  in  the  open  air  will 
yield  fruit.  Mr.  Tegg  speaks  highly  of  the  productive- 
ness of  this  fine  variety.  P.  D. 

From  your  remarks  (p.  1305)  on  the  Beet  at 

Ashridge,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  all  are  not  so  for- 
tunate as  myself  in  being  supplied  with  a  really  good 
variety  of  this  useful  root.  For  two  seasons  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  have  supplied  me  with  seed  of  their 
Dark  Red  Beet,  which  has  proved  all  that  could  be 
wished  in  quality  and  colour.  The  roots  are  rather 
under  medium  size,  of  good  colour,  while  the  foliage, 
without  the  slightest  deviation  throughout  the  bed, 
is  a  bronzy  blood  red.  W.  Rust,  Birling  Manor t 
Maidstone. 

Mr.  Tegg,  the  gardener  at  Bearwood,  Woking- 
ham, has  a  good  method  of  forcing  Early  Aspara- 
gus. In  his  early  vineries  he  makes  up  beds  of  leaves 
about  4  feet  in  depth,  about  the  end  of  October,  using 
hurdles  as  the  supports  to  the  bedsi  On  the  top  of  these 
beds  of  leaves  he  plants  Asparagus,  and  cuts  every 
year  at  Christmas.  Mr.  Tegg  also  holds  the  opinion 
that  the  presence  of  the  bed  of  leaves  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Vines  overhead.  R.  D. 


growth,  without  which  the  symmetry  of  the  avenue  is 
spoiled.  2.  I  should  advise  good  large  trees,  properly 
prepared,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  for 
such  an  important  position  a  few  shillings  per  tree  is  not 
worth  consideration.  3.  Twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and 
about  four  feet  from  the  kerb,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  gutter  by  the  side  of  kerb,  and  also  in  case  of  need  to 
widen  the  foot-path.  4.  Three  good  wooden  stakes,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  trees  near  the  top,  as 
there  is  some  danger  in  the  trees  breaking  off  above  the 
top  tie  when  the  heads  get  heavy.  5.  Procure  additional 
soil  of  a  good  loamy  nature,  to  give  the  trees  a  start. 
6.  The  probable  cost  of  the  trees  as  suggested  at  ioj.  6d. 
each,  guards  about  31.  6d.,  and  labour  and  soil  about 
8j-.  or  9J.  more,  according  to  circumstancs.  I  should 
advise  the  granite  stones  to  be  kept  at  least  3  feet  6  inches 
from  the  stem.  But  if  protected  by  post  and  chain,  a 
coating  of  gravel  would  be  much  better  than  having  the 
granite  laid  at  all.  I  enclose  you  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ments I  suggest."  See  fig.  289.  Eds.] 


THE   LITTLE   HEATH   MELON. 

When  doctors  differ  who  shall  decide  ?  It  is  certain 
many  of  our  professional  brethren  differ  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Little  Heath 
Melon,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Melon  culture  is 
as  uncertain  with  respect  to  flavour  as  Potato  culture. 
We  all  know  that  some  varieties  of  Potatos  grown  in 
certain  localities  and  soils  are  worthless,  whilst  the 
same  varieties  planted  in  other  localities  and  different 
soil  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Melons.  I  have  for  years  grown  a  variety 
named  Queen  Emma,  and  have  had  some  exquisitely 
flavoured  fruit  at  different  times,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  at  times  had  them  not  much  better  in 
flavour  than  Pumpkins,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  the 
only  grower  that  has  been  disappointed  in  the  flavour 
of  a  favourite  variety.  Now  this  variety,  Queen  Emma, 
could  not  be  condemned  as  worthless,  the  culture  alone 
is  the  cause  in  this  case.  We  all  know  too  much  mois- 
ture, and  the  decay  of  foliage  before  the  fruit  ripens, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  flavour,  add  to  this  too  much 
water,  too  much  heat,   a  sunless  season,  and  inferior 

I  soil,  then  we  certainly  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
The  two  former  points  are  the  prevailing  causes  of  bad 
flavour.   Now  Melons,  like  other  things,  have  different 


TOWN  PLANTING. 

There  is  a  road  here  (Stamford)  about  60  feet 
wide,  including  a  5-feet  pathway  on  each  side,  all 
paved  with  granite.  The  soil  is  partly  town  rub- 
bish (containing  the  foundations  of  old  buildings) 
overlying  a  ferruginous  limestone  of  the  inferior 
oolite.     The 


constitutions,  and  Little  Heath  has  a  more  hardy  con- 
stitution than  most  Melons,  consequently  it  requires  less 
heat  and  moisture,  and  most  assuredly  if  these  are  per- 
sisted in  the  Little  Heath  will  be  no  better  in  flavour 
thn  Mr.  Baines  justly  states — next  to  worthless  ;  and 
so  would  be  a  Gherkin  Cucumber,  grown  in  a  high 
moist  atmosphere,  the  treatment  being  quite  against 
its  constitution  ;  but  if  treated  as  I  have  before  stated, 
and  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Osman  (see  p.  1272),  it 
will  amply  repay  the  cultivator,  and  stand  the  test  as 
to  quality  with  most  other  scarlet-fleshed  Melons. 
Had  not  Mr.  Osman  corroborated  my  previous  state- 
ment I  should  have  had  more  to  say  on  the  subject  ; 
but  if  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Baines  had  been  troubled 
with  as  many  letters  as  I  have  been,  respecting  the 
Little  Heath  Melon,  I  verily  believe  he  would  prefer 
tasting  another  score  than  to  answer  the  absurd  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  me.  It  is  a  consolation  to 
think  one  has  a  fellow  feeling,  and  I  frankly  admit,  if 
Mr.  Baines  is  tired  of  this  Melon  through  tasting  it,  I 
am  equally  so  by  the  ridiculous  questions  contained  in 
several  of  the  letters  I  have  of  late  received ;  and  I  am 
sure  after  this  statement  Mr.  Baines  will  not  wish  to 
cram  me  full  to  the  brim  with  Little  Heath  Melons. 
E.  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr. 

Baines'  opinion  respecting  the  Little  Heath  Melon, 
and  perhaps  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  useless  one.  Fruit  of  it  that  I  have  grown 
this  season  I  could  not  send  to  table,  and  even  my  men 
would  not  eat  it.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  nice  lot  of 
Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath  (which  is  a  fine 
flavoured  Melon),  so  that  I  did  not  feel  the  ill  effects 
so  much  as  if  I  had  depended  entirely  upon  Little 
Heath.  I  think  some  of  us  will  be  having  enough  of 
new  things  for  Cucumbers.  The  Marquis  of  Lorne 
must  go  in  the  same  category  as  the  Little  Heath 
Melon,  for  as  a  constant  cropper  it  is  perfectly  useless, 
and,  in  fact,  a  nuisance.  It  will  take  a  marvel  of  a 
Cucumber  to  beat  Rollisson's  Telegraph  or  Dickson's 
All  the  Year  Round — that  is,  for  general  purposes  ;  I 
am  not  speaking  of  exhibition,  where  prizes  are  given 
for  size,  not  flavour.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  your  able 
correspondents  should  write  up  new  productions  so 
much  till  they  have  thoroughly  tested  them — it  looks 
so  much  like  puff.  For  myself,  no  new  things  next 
year.  When  fingers  are  burnt,  they  are  best  kept  from 
the  fire.    W.   IV. 

Mr.  Baines,  at  p.  127 1,  has  been  at  some  pains 

to  denounce  the  qualities  of  the  Little  Heath  Melon, 
and  if  he  had  not  left  his  taster  behind  him  he  must 
have  fallen  in  with  a  bad  lot.  I  have  grown  no  other 
Melon  this  year,  and  a  Yorkshire  man  holding  my 
views  would  exclaim,  "He's  wrung,  en  hal  spake  me 
mine  aboot  it.  Ah  will,  hooiver."  I  have  grown  this 
hardy  Melon  with  fire-heat  and  in  dung  frames,  and 
they  have  done  well  for  me.  Those  that  were  grown 
with  a  little  fire-heat  were  delicious  ;  they  were  grown 
in  a  fine  loam  taken  from  a  magnesian  limestone.  I 
have  judged  Melons  in  seven  different  places,  and 
have  tasted  none  so  good  as  the  Little  Heath  Melon 
grown  here.  Those  grown  in  the  dung  frame  were  large, 
but  not  so  good  in  flavour,  although  passable  ;  they 
make  a  handsome  dish  for  the  table.  The  constitution 
of  this  Melon  is  so  good  that  I  believe  it  might  be 
grown  in  a  frame  without  any  dung,  and  if  allowed  to 
ripen  without  being  watered  the  flavour  would  be 
good.  Can  Mr.  Baines  name  another  Melon  that  has 
behaved  better  in  the  past  sunless  summer?  I  have 
seen  and  judged  a  great  quantity  this  season,  and  I  am 
unable  to  do  so.    William  Culver-well,  Thorpe  Perron1. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  the 

Little  Heath  Melon.  I  planted  one  plant  of  this 
Melon,  with  six  other  varieties,  in  a  common  three- 
light  frame.  It  ripened  three  fine  fruit  with  the  rest, 
and  the  plant  looked  so  fresh  after  doing  so,  that  I 
pulled  up  all  the  others  and  let  it  have  the  whole 
frame.  The  consequence  is  that  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (Sept.  19)  20  Melons  on  the  same  plant,  13  of 
which  will  average  2  lb.  each,  and  the  other  7  from 
that  weight  down  to  7  or  8  oz.  Is  such  a  crop  an 
exception?  H.  Williamson,  Gr.,  Preston  Hall,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. 

I    send    you   a    fruit    of    the    Little    Heath 

Melon  for  your  opinion.  We  find  it  a  very  nice  scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon;  it  is  a  free-growing  sort,  does  well  in 
frames,  and  is  also  a  pretty  Melon  on  the  dinner-table. 
John  Stephenson,  gr.  to  L.  C.  Barker,  Esq.  [The 
flavour  of  the  specimen  received  was  very  indifferent. 
This  subject  must  now  be  allowed  to  drop.   Eds.] 


HINTS   FOR    HOUSEKEEPERS. 

To  Preserve  Tomalos. — The  following  recipe  is  taken 
from  the  Revue  Horticole ; — "When  the  Tomatos  are 
quite  ripe  crush  them,  and  pass  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  in  order  to  extract  the  seeds  and  pieces  of  skin 
adhering;  then  boil  in  a  clean  preserving  pan.  The 
length  of  time  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fruit, 
but  it  is  very  necessary  to  boil  it  thoroughly.  As  soon 
as  the  amount  of  juice  is  reduced  to  one-half,  begin  to 
stir,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  sticking  to  the 
pan  ;  continue  to  stir  carefully  until  almost  all  the  juice 
has  disappeared  and  the  Tomatos  are  of  the  consistence 
of  ordinary  jam.    When  this  is  effected  let  the  preserve 
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cool,  and  afterwards 
ordinary  earthenware 
served  will  be  found 
soups  and  a  variety  of 
the  fruit  will  be  much 
sauce.  The  preserve 
and  not  become  acid. 
firmt  ccclt  du  Cers. " 


put  it  away  in  glass  jars  or  in 
jam  pots.  Tomatos  thus  pre- 
extremely  useful  for  flavouring 
other  dishes,  since  the  aroma  of 
finer  than  in  ordinary  Tomato 
will  also  keep  extremely  well, 
A .  Dumas,  fardinier-chtf  1!   la 


Dome  (CorrcsponiKittt. 

Aphides  and  Honeydew. — I  think  it  is  not  quite 
fair  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  call  the  statements  of  a 
scientific  observer  like  the  Abbe  Boissier  "  fanciful  and 
devoid  of  proof."  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Spence,  with  whom  I  was 
personally  acquainted,  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  honeydew  was  always  derived  from 
aphides.  No  one  has  paid  greater  attention  to  these 
insects  in  this  country  than  my  friend,  Francis  Walker, 
and  in  the  number  of  the  Entomologist  for  the  present 
month  he  states  that  the  aphis  of  the  Lime  is  always 
found  singly ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  makes  the  same 
observation.  Mr.  Walker  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  large  quantity  of  honeydew  on  the  Limes  by  sup- 
posing that  some  of  it  might  have  dropped  from  the 
blossoms,  but  when  Dr.  Hooker  commenced  his 
observations  the  Limes  were  not  in  flower.  The 
presence  of  aphides  on  Currant  trees  soon  attracib 
attention  from  the  blisters  which  they  cause  on  the 
terminal  leaves  of  the  shoots,  as  these  are  always  first 
attacked  by  these  insects.  Several  Currant  trees  were 
trained  against  a  wall  in  my  garden,  which  faces  the 
north-west.  In  1S68  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the  leaves 
were  suddenly  covered  so  thickly  with  honeydew  that 
they  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  varnished,  and  drops 
hung  at  the  tips.  I  could  not  see  an  aphis  or  a 
blistered  leaf  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  the  leaves  began  to  change  colour,  and  soon  after- 
wards they  all  dropped  off",  and  also  the  fruit.  Most 
of  the  trees  died  the  following  winter,  and  the  two  or 
three  which  were  alive  in  the  spring  only  put  forth  a 
few  weak  shoots  ;  no  standard  trees  of  any  kind  were 
growing  near  the  wall.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
honeydew  was  caused  by  aphides,  and  they  sometimes 
exist  in  large  numbers  on  plants  and  trees  without  there 
being  any  trace  of  it.  Grass  is  sometimes  very  thickly 
coated  with  honeydew,  and  I  believe  the  fermentation 
of  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  heating  and  firing  of 
stacks.  Henry  Doubleday,  Epping,  Oct.  20. 

Yellow  Bedding  Plants. — In  answer  to  "  B.  C," 
I  beg  to  say  I  would  prefer  the  yellow  Pansies  for 
bedding,  in  preference  to  either  Tagetes  signata  flore- 
pleno  or  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  both  of  which  are 
fine  autumn  plants,  but  they  are  too  late  in  making  a 
summer  display.  I  have  both  the  Tagetes  in  perfection 
at  the  present  time.  The  Pansies  have  these  advan- 
tages— they  come  early  into  flower,  make  a  grand 
display  of  uniform  growth,  and  have  not  that  disagree- 
able smell  which  the  Tagetes  possess.  Such  varieties 
of  Pansies  as  Pride  of  Rufford,  Cremorne,  &c,  are 
most  excellent  for  summer  bedding.  E.  Bennett,  HaU 
field  Park. 

Lapageria  rosea. — The  lovely  Lapageria  rosea  is 
seldom  seen  in  good  order.  To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  a 
fickle  customer  to  deal  with  at  times  ;  still,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it  an  object  of  great  beauty,  either  as  a 
pot  specimen  or  planted  out.  A  very  nice  specimen  of 
this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Saltmarsh's  nursery 
at  Chelmsford,  where  it  is  planted  out  in  an  internal 
border,  in  the  "  French  house,"  and  is  trained  along  the 
roof  immediately  over  the  path,  and  has  traversed  a 
distance  of  36  feet.  I  have  seen  this  plant  frequently 
during  the  last  six  years,  and,  singularly  enough,  every 
time  I  have  seen  it  it  has  been  in  flower  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer  there.  On  October  17 
I  counted  103  blossoms,  nearly  all  of  them  fully 
expanded,  and  several  had  been  taken  off  the  day 
previous.  The  secret  of  this  plant's  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  enjoys  a  border  formed  of  good 
lumpy  peat  and  mortar  rubbish,  and  that  it  is  deluged 
with  water  from  time  to  time.  Please  put  the  word 
deluged  in  italics  that  its  meaning  may  not  be  mis- 
taken. By  the  way,  Tacsonias  delight  in  a  similarly 
made  border,  and  the  same  application  of  water. 
Thos.  Simpson,  Broomfield  Lodge* 

Natal  Fruits. — In  the  article  on  Natal  fruits, 
reprinted  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  last  week  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Kei  Apple  is 
described  as  **  the  fruit  of  an  indigenous  ebenaceous 
plant."  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  the 
fruit  of  Aberia  caffra,  Hf.,  a  Bixineous  plant  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Flacourtiae.  It  is  a  thin-skinned  golden, 
yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut  or  small  Plum. 
Having  tasted  the  preserve  I  can  attest  to  its  good 
quality.  The  St.  Helena  Peach  is  identical  with  the 
yellow  Peach  of  the  colonists,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
variety  of  the  true  Peach  (Amygdalus  persica) ;  the  fruit 
is  larger  than  the  common  Peach,  and  is  of  a  bright 
golden  colour  when  ripe.  Uncooked  the  flesh  U 
described  as  being  firm  or  somewhat  hard,  but  it  makes 
a  delicious  preserve,  and  is  also  an  excellent  fruit  for 
puddings  and  pies.     Other  varieties  of  the  Peach  are 


known  in  Natal,  as,  for  instance,  the  white  and  the 
pink  Peach.  Fruits  of  all  these  varieties,  as  well  as  of 
the  Kei  Apple,  are  in  the  Kew  Museum.  John  P. 
Jackson,  Museum,  A'eio. 

The  Tagetes  insignis  for  Bedding-out. — A  cor- 
respondent mentioned  lately  the  Tagetes  insignis  as 
a  good  substitute  for  yellow  Calceolaria.  Allow  me 
to  endorse,  from  my  own  experience,  those  remarks  in 
favour  of  the  Tagetes.  I  have  for  many  years  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  Calceolaria,  as  more  effective  and 
durable.  My  garden  is  still  very  bright  with  Pelargo- 
niums, &C,  and  among  its  best  ornaments  are  the 
clumps  of  Tagetes,  which  have  never  failed  nor  looked 
shabby  since  they  first  came  into  blossom  in  July. 
They  are  still  very  gay  and  attractive,  and  will  continue 
so  till  November  frosts  shall  close  the  season.  They 
are  hardy  in  habit  and  never  disappoint  me.  The 
Calceolaria  is  very  beautiful  for  a  few  weeks — then  it 
becomes  shabby  and  quite  quiescent  till  a  second  period 
of  blooming  begins.  Not  so  the  lively  little  Tagetes, 
which  never  ceases  to  bloom  freely  the  whole  season. 
An  Amateur. 

Calver's  Patent  Flower  Pot. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  F.  Calver,  Nurseryman,  Ludlow,  a  speci- 
men of  his  Patent  Flower  Pot,  by  the  use  of  which 
he  claims  that  "attendance  on  plants  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum."  It  consists  of  a  pot  within  a  pot,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  intended  to  hold  water, 
and  is  consequently  water-tight,  the  outside  being 
also  painted,  to  prevent  exudation.     There  is  nothing 


considerably  unlike  it.  The  next  species,  A.  semi- 
globatus,  has  long  been  known  to  be  poisonous. 
IV.  G.  Smith. 

Petasites  officinalis.— It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  in  April,  1871,  I  found  in 
the  grounds  of  Longueville  House,  Jersey,  Petasites 
officinalis,  Mcench.  f.  fern.  (Tussilago  hybrida,  L.),  a 
plant  not  included  in  the  Primitia  Flora  Sarnia?.  Eug. 
Fourtiier,  Paris. 

Aeronaut  Spiders.  —  If  your  correspondent 
"  II.  K."  has  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  volume 
of  Danviris  Naturalist's  Voyage  Pound  the  World  in 
fl.Af.S.  Beagle,  he  will  find  much  there  to  amuse  him 
in  the  way  of  aeronaut  spiders.  One  or  two  quota- 
tions out  of  many  from  Mr.  Darwin's  book  will  be 
sufficient  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  "  H.  K.'s" 
observations  : — 

"  December,  1833  :  repeatedly  observed  the  same  kind 
of  small  spiders,  either  when  placed  or  having  crawled  on 
some  little  eminence,  elevate  its  abdomen,  send  forth  a 
thread,  and  then  sail  away  horizontally,  but  with  a 
rapidity  which  was  quite  unaccountable.  On .  several 
occasions  when  the  Beagle  has  been  within  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  the  rigging  has  been  coated  with  the  web  of  the 
gossamer  spider.  The  ship  was  distant  60  miles  from 
land,  in  the  direction  of  a  steady  though  light  breeze. 
Vast  numbers  of  a  small  spider,  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  were  attached  to  the  webs.  There  must 
have  been  some  thousands  on  the  ship." 
Mr.  Darwin  accounts  for  the  rising  of  the  spider  by  the 
effect  of  an  ascending  current  of  heated  air.  Such 
upward  currents  it  has  been  remarked  are  also  shown 
by  the  ascent  of  the  flame  of  fires  and  also  of  soap 
bubbles,  which  will  not  rise  in  an  indoors  roorr. 
Hence,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  ascent  of  the  fine  lines  projected 
from  a  spider's  spinners,  and  afterwards  of  the  spider 
itself."    W.  M. 


Fig.  290. — improved  tot  for  specimens. 

new  in  this  idea,  or  indeed  in  this  "  Patent,"  a  much 
neater  pot  having  been  constructed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples over  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of 
Ewell.     The  invention  of  Mr.  Brown  was  considered 


Fig.  291.— improved   pot  for  cuttings. 

of  very  great  value  at  the  time  it  was  sent  out,  but  it 
is  never  seen  in  use  now ;  neither  is  an  improvement 
on  it  brought  out  in  1843  by  Mr.  Rendle.  We  re- 
produce the  cuts  of  the  latter,  which  explain  them- 
selves— fig.  290  being  for  growing  specimens  in,  and 
fig.  291  for  propagating. 

Cotoneaster  Simonsi. — It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  this  lovely  berried  plant  might  be  well  grown 
in  pots,  and  be  brought  into  service  for  conservatory 
and  dinner-table  decoration  during  the  winter.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  tried  it  thus,  in  which  size  pot, 
and  with  what  result  ?  Thos.  Simpson. 

Poisonous  Fungi. — Your  readers  will  remember 
that  certain  fungi  caused  the  death  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Welsh  at  Stamford  in  November,  1871.  At  that  time 
authentic  specimens  were  forwarded  to  me  for  identifi- 
cation, which  by  their  white  gills,  free  from  the  stem, 
I  was  at  once  able  to  refer  to  the  suspicious  sub-genus 
of  Agaricus,  Amanita ;  but  as  the  stems  were  im- 
perfect, I  could  not  name  the  species  for  certain.  Last 
week,  through  Professor  Oliver,  of  Kew,  I  received 
again  another  batch  of  the  same  species  which  caused 
the  mischief,  from  Stamford,  and  they  proved  to  be 
Agaricus  (Amanita)  phalloides,  a  well  known  poisonous 
Agaric.  It  differs  materially  from  the  Mushroom  in 
its  gills  (which  are  always  white),  in  its  offensive 
odour,  its  place  of  growth,  and  other  characters.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  mistaken  for 
Agaricus  campestris,  but  I  have  several  times  known 
it  mistaken  for  A.  procerus.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
last  week  I  received  some  other  Agarics,  which  had 
poisoned  a  man  at  Hendon.  These  turned  out  to  be 
Agaricus  stercorarius,  an  ally  of  the  Mushroom,  but 


Notable    Gardens. 

Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol.— The  Court- 
house, as  those  who  have  travelled  by  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  may  have  observed,  is  of  imposing 
appearance.  It  lays  claim  to  no  particular  style  of 
architecture.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  were  it  not  for  a  few  towers  placed  on  different 
parts  of  the  building,  would  have  a  plain  exterior. 
The  house  is  not  all  of  the  same  age.  The  earliest 
part  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  the  last 
addition  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  Elm  trets 
adjoining  the  Court  are  special  objects  of  attraction  ; 
they  are  really  majestic  specimens,  and  growing  with  as 
much  vigour  as  young  saplings.  The  flower  garden  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  occupies  one  side  of  the 
mansion,  and  has  been  of  late  years  entirely  remodelled. 
The  beds,  as  formerly,  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  the 
grass,  but  their  forms  have  been  altered  ;  and  Mr.  Dodds 
has,  during  the  reconstruction,  carefully  avoided  the 
introduction  of  hard  lines,  preferring  a  scroll  pattern 
of  graceful  curves.  I  cannot  omit  one  leading 
feature  pervading  the  entire  arrangement — namely, 
the  proper  amount  of  space  left  between  the  beds, 
although  in  many  cases  this  important  point  is 
sadly  neglected,  and  principally  by  amateurs,  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  display  of  flowers — a  mistake 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  ridiculed,  as  it  to  a  large 
extent  breeds  confusion,  and  gives  to  the  entire  space 
a  straggling  appearance.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  con- 
sidered little  short  of  heresy  to  underrate  the  massing 
system  of  flowering  plants ;  but  now,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  it  is  gradually  on  the  decline  ;  and 
I  find  Mr.  Dodds  followed  the  same  course.  He 
used  foliage  plants  freely,  and  said,  with  justice,  that 
they  keep  up  a  display  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  a  mere  assemblage  of  flowers. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  a  list  of  the  foliage 
plants  introduced ;  they  were,  however,  common 
enough,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The  secret 
of  Mr.  Dodds'  success  consisted  purely  in  the  way 
in  which  he  arranged  the  contrast.  But  it  is  only 
from  the  middle  and  upper  storeys  of  the  Court  that 
this  piece  of  artistic  planting  can  be  really  seen  to 
advantage,  for  here  the  eye  catches  the  whole  flower 
garden  at  once.  What  may  properly  be  called  the 
pleasure-ground  is  portioned  off  by  a  terrace  wall  at  a 
much  lower  level,  occupied  principally  with  Coniferse, 
some  of  considerable  age  ;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
of  recent  introduction,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  Mr. 
Dodds  selected  young  plants,  which  in  the  end  are 
more  satisfactory.  Here  I  observed  a  plant  in  excel- 
lent health  of  Aralia  japonica  variegata,  which  had  been, 
Iwastold,  exposedfor  several  winters  past  withoutinjury. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  too,  is  equally  hardy,  grow- 
ing and  flowering  in  patches  here  and  there  upon  the 
grass.  A  little  in  advance,  and  upon  a  higher  level, 
stands  a  range  of  vineries,  a  plant  stove,  green- 
house, and  conservatory,  300  feet  long.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  Vines  in  this  department,  owing  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  pressure,  were  severely  cropped, 
but  they  are  now  returning  to  their  former  vigour. 
The  conservatory  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
Tree  Ferns,  such  as  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Alsophila 
australis,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cyathea  medullaris,  and 
several  more  of  equal  merit.  Among  an  assortment 
of  creepers  covering  the  back  wall  was  a  fine  plant  of 
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Cassia  corymbosa,  covered  with  flowers — an  old  plant 
of  sterling  merit,  and  much  neglected  of  late  years. 
Just  behind,  and  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  conserva- 
tory, stands  the  Orchid-house,  a  late  erection,  which 
was  much  required,  as  the  plants  were  heretofore 
placed  in  odd  corners,  thereby  putting  the  cultivator 
to  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Dodds,  by  a  division  in  the  house,  wisely  pro- 
vided for  those  plants  requiring  a  warm  and  a  cool 
temperature,  and  that  such  was  an  absolute  necessity 
there  is  ample  testimony.  The  collection  cannot  be 
said  to  be  extensive,  but  the  selection  has  evidently 
been  made  with  great  care,  as  none  of  an  inferior 
quality  have  been  introduced.  As  a  whole  the  plants 
are  not  large  ;  still  I  observed  some  fine  specimens 
among  them  cf  Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  Laslia  purpnrata 
rubra,  Saccolabium  rubrum,  Cypripedium  villosum, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Vanda  suavis  and  Veitchii. 

In  a  pasture  field,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
mansion  house,  Mr.  Dodds  completed,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  the  formation  of  a  new  kitchen  garden,  of 
seven  acres.  The  fruit  trees  are  planted  by  the  side  of 
the  walks,  and  the  majority  are  trained  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  some  of  the  more  productive  varieties  have 
borne  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit. 

The  glass  erections  here  are  entirely  devoted  to  fruit 
forcing,  and  consist  of  two  vineries  100  feet  long,  and 
a  range  of  Peach-houses  300  feet  long.  There  are  two 
fruiting  Pine  stoves,  span-roofed,  120  feet  long,  and  a 
number  of  low  span-roofed  pits  for  the  growth  of  suc- 
cession plants,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers.  Mr.  Dodds 
is  no  advocate  for  growing  many  varieties  of  the 
Pine-apple,  but  contented  himself  with  a  few  of  the 
leading  kinds,  which  comprise  the  Smooth  Cayenne, 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Ripley 
Queen — all  that  he  considers  necessary  to  keep  a  good 
supply.  In  addition  to  the  houses  already  noticed, 
one  behind  the  range  of  vineries  has  been  built  exclu- 
sively for  propagating  purposes,  and  fitted  up  with 
every  possible  convenience. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  whatever  Mr.  Dodds  undertook  he  has  done  skil- 
fully ;  but  his  greatest  achievement  consists  in  introduc- 
ing, by  a  skilful  piece  of  engineering,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water  to  every  part  of  the  garden,  conducted  from 
Bedminster  down  by  an  8-inch  main  to  a  large  cistern 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  park,  and  then  led  off  by  a 
4-inch  pipe  into  what  is  called  "The  Wilderness,"  and 
thence  to  the  gardens.  The  arrangement  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  flower  garden  can  be  watered  in  less  than 
an  hour,  bidding  at  all  times  defiance  to  drought.  In 
the  kitchen  garden,  pipes  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
side  of  the  walk  facing  the  principal  walls,  connected 
at  convenient  distances  to  a  flexible  hose  by  union  joints 
— not  a  new  idea,  but  a  most  effective  plan  for  washing 
the  trees,  and  more  particularly  as  the  water  descends 
from  "  The  Wilderness,"  a  height  of  150  feet. 
Water  has  also  been  introduced  to  the  fruit  and  plant 
houses,  which  saves  a  great  amount  of  labour,  so  that 
double  the  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  the  time 
occupied  with  a  syringe.  The  revolution  that  Mr.  Dodds 
has  worked  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  during 
his  tenure  of  office  at  Ashton  Court  is  only  known 
to  those  who  knew  the  place  before  he  began  opera- 
tions. My  first  visit  was  20  years  ago,  and  the  place 
was  then  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  as  scarcely  to  be 
worth  notice  :  but  now  all  is  changed,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Dodds.  Amicus  Verilatis. 


work  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  numerous  coloured 
plates,  but  more  particularly  from  the  exceedingly 
valuable  botanical  observations  of  Professor  Lindley, 
and  the  cultural  remarks  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  In 
the  prospectus  we  are  told  that  the  original  text  will  be 
adhered  to,  but  that  it  will  be  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional matter,  so  as  to  bring  up  to  the  present  day  all 
that  is  known  of  the  various  plants  illustrated  and 
described  by  the  authors.  This  supplementary  matter 
is  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray 
(whose  return  from  California  may  here  be  noted), 
assisted  by  a  competent  staff  of  botanists  and  practical 
gardeners.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  36  quarto  parts, 
each  containing  three  coloured  plates,  and  numerous 
woodcuts.  In  the  parts  before  us  we  do  not  see  any  indi- 
cation of  the  supplementary  matter  thus  promised,  which 
will  probably  be  issued  separately.  In  any  case,  there 
are  few  things  more  desirable  to  horticultural  botanists 
than  such  information,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  rectify  and  complete  the 
text  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  The  labour  will  be 
great,  but  from  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject, 
no  less  than  from  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
accomplished  editor,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared  in  this  wise. 

The  last  issued  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society y  edited  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sadler,  contains  the  inaugural  address  of  the  19th 
annual  meeting  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  and  various  practical 
papers  by  Messrs.  Robert  Hutchison,  Gilchrist,  Tiven- 
dale,  Kay,  Tate,  and  Alexander.  Dr.  Brandis'  excel- 
lent account  of  the  forests  of  India  is  here  reprinted 
from  Ocean  Highways.  The  number  is  indeed  of 
unusual  interest,  and  is  one  to  whose  contents  we  shall 
probably  recur. 

The  recently  issued  Bulletin  Miteorologique  du 

Departement  des  Py rentes  Orientates  for  1 872  com- 
prises, among  several  valuable  records  of  local  climat- 
ology, a  paper  on  the  application  of  meteorology  to 
agriculture,  by  M.  Charles  Naudin,  as  well  as  a  brief 
account  of  the  experimental  garden  established  at 
Collioure  by  this  distinguished  naturalist,  and  to  which 
we  shall  refer  at  greater  length  on  another  occasion. 


one  advantage  derived  from  paying  Mr.  George  a  visit 
when  his  Pelargoniums  are  in  flower — that  one  gets  an 
opportunity  of  putting  them  in  contrast  with  the  best 
of  the  older  varieties,  of  which  Mr.  George  grows  a 
select  collection.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
Mr.  George  will  not  put  into  circulation  any  one 
variety  that  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  an  improvement 
on  any  that  has  preceded  it.  Perhaps  the  best  com- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  this  practice  is  the  number  of 
First-class  Certificates  Mr.  George  has  obtained  during 
the  last  three  years.  It.  D. 


©tittuarg. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  9th  inst. ,  of 
an  old  and  much  esteemed  contributor  to  the  Gardentrf 
Chronicle,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Edlingtox. 
The  deceased  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  as  under  gardener,  and  head 
gardener  at  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet  ;  and  only  left  that 
establishment  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to 
take  charge  of  Sir  Montague.  Cholmeley's  garden,  at 
Easton  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHBATH,  LOXDOX, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oct.  22, 1873. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  restless  activity  of  the  raisers  of  new 
flowers,  and  the  success  which  crowns  their  well- 
directed  efforts,  keeps  the  horticultural  world  fully 
furnished  with  new  forms  and  types  calculated  to 
satisfy,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  requirements  of  those 
who  look  for  and  cultivate  new  flowers,  not  only 
because  they  are  improvements  on  those  already 
possessed,  but  also  because  of  the  pure  enjoyment 
derived  from  their  culture.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful raisers  of  Zonal  and  Hybrid  Nosegay  Pelar 
goniums  is  Mr.  J.  George,  of  Putney  Heath,  a  florist 
who  has  done  so  much  good  service  to  floriculture  in 
the  time  that  has  passed  as  to  link  his  name  to  many 
beautiful  flowers,  and  who  still  continues  his  pleasant 
task,  the  value  of  his  productions  being  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  success  he  reaps.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  New  and  other  Pelargoniums,  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington some  time  since,  Mr.  George  exhibited  some 
splendid  Hybrid  Nosegays  that  were  so  fine  as  to 
gain  for  them  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit.  Mr. 
George,  perhaps  wisely,  busies  himself  only  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  does  his 
work  thoroughly.  An  intelligent  and  painstaking 
florist,  he  fertilises  with  a  view  to  obtain  certain  result; 
in  so  far  as  he  can  control  the  agencies  he  sets  in 
motion  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose,  and 
the  success  which  falls  to  his  lot  is  invariably  commen- 
surate with  his  expectations.  Mr.  George  grows  his 
treasures  in  one  or  two  small  greenhouses,  and  it  is 
always  an  interesting  occasion  when  a  visit  is  paid  at 
the  blooming  season.  Already  A.  F.  Barron,  Edward 
Bennett,  Lustrous,  and  Mrs.  J.  George  have  been  de- 
scribed, on  p.  1021,  at  the  time  the  Floral  Committee 
awarded  them  First-class  Certificates.  The  Shah 
nearly  obtained  the  same  award.  This  also  is  one  of 
the  Hyhrid  Nosegay  type,  with  deep  bright  crimson 
flowers  of  fine  form  and  good  truss.  Celebrity  has 
lustrous  orange-scarlet  flowers,  pip  stout  and  circular, 
and  very  large  showy  trusses  and  plain  foliage.  This 
is  a  fine  variety  for  pot  culture.  Dr.  Masters  has 
salmon-carmine  flowers,  flushed  with  orange  and  tinted 
violet  ;  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  of  extra  fine 
quality,  and  almost  plain  foliage.  Rose  Unique  is  of 
a  lively  salmon-rose  hue,  flushed  with  orange,  very  fine 
pip  and  noble  truss,  and  dark  zonal  foliage.  Senator 
has  pale  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  white 
centres,  pip  and  truss  of  fine  form  and  great  size. 
Virgil  has  carmine-salmon  flowers,  flushed  with  orange; 
this  variety  has  much  novelty  of  colour,  pip  and  truss 
are  alike  fine,  and  the  foliage  is  darkly  zonate. 
Lucretia  has  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  slight  lively 
pale  carmine  blotch  on  each  petal  ;  very  fine  pip  and 
noble  truss,  and  dark  zone  on  deep  green  leaves. 
Terence  has  crimson  flowers  of  a  brilliant  blood  hue, 
flushed  with  orange,  very  fine  pip,  and  large  truss; 
this  is  an  extra  fine  variety,  with  dark  zonate  foliage. 
Horace  has  lilac-pink  flowers,  flushed  with  violet,  and 
A  re-issue  of  Paxton* s  Flower  Garden,  of  a  good  depth  of  colour,  large  pip,  noble  truss,  and 
originally  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph  plain  foliage.  The  four  last  named  will  pass  into  the 
Paxton,  is  now  in  progress  in    monthly   parts.     The  '  hands  of  Mr.  William  Paul  for  distribution.     There  is 


Itafites  ai  IJcwhs. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders ;  a  Popular 
Account  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Deep,  By  Dr.  G. 
Hartwig.     Longmans.     1S73.     Pp.  518. 

As  a  popular  book  which,  though  dealing  with  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  profound  in  its 
mode  of  treatment,  this  may  safely  be  recommended. 
It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  information  to  people  who  have  but  little  leisure 
or  inclination  to  peruse  more  learned  treatises.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
the  second  is  devoted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and 
the  third  is  devoted  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  maritime  discovery,  and  which,  to  our  thinking,  is 
the  best  portion  of  the  book. 

The  work  has  a  good  index,  and  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts  ;  but  the 
latter  appear  to  have  been  culled  from  various  publica- 
tions, and  are  consequently  of  unequal  merit,  and 
especially  misleading  from  the  absence  of  any  com- 
parative scale  of  magnitude.  The  white  shark,  the 
pilot  fish,  the  limpet,  and  the  Lily-encrinite,  for 
instance,  are  all  represented  of  about  the  same  size. 
The  work  has  little  or  no  claim  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  gain  a  scientific  insight  into  the  sea  and 
its  inhabitants,  nor,  indeed,  is  that  the  author's 
intention,  as  he  expressly  states  that  his  object  was  to 
render  his  work  a  "complete  epitome  of  all  that  the 
general  reader  cares"  (the  italics  are  the  author's)  "to 
know  about  the  marvels  of  the  deep."  A  fourth 
edition  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  author's  success,  as 
judged  from  his  own  standpoint. 
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16.— A  very  line  day.     Nearly  cloudless.     Foggy  in  morning. 
17.— Very   foggy   in   early   morning.      The   amount   of  cloud 

decreased  as  the  day  advanced,   and  the   sky   became 

cloudless  at  night. 
18. — Generally  overcast  and  dull  throughout.    Somewhat  foggy, 
ig.— Overcast,  foggy,  and  dull.     Occasional  rain. 
20. — Overcast,  and   rain   fell  previous  to   10  a.m.       Variable 

amounts  of  cloud    present   till    night,    then    cloudless 

and  fine. 
21.— Generally  overcast.     Rain  fell   almost  continuously  from 

11  A.M.  onwards. 
Z2.— Fine   and  cloudless   for  a  short   period  at  mid-day,  the 

amount  of  cloud  generally  large  at  other  times,  occa- 
sional rain. 

FAMES  GLAISI1KR. 


fctrm  derates. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply"  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — A  portion 
of  the  hard-wooded  plants  that  have  been  prepared 
for  winter  flowering,  such  as  Daphne  indica,  Acacias, 
Cytisus,  Bouvardias,  &c.,  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  500  to  bring  them  into  flower.  The 
above  temperature  should  not  be  exceeded  to  com- 
mence with,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  comparatively 
useless  when  cut,  as  they  flag,  and  do  not  last  half 
the  length  of  time  that  they  will  be  found  to  do  if 
brought  on  gradually.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give 
them  all  the  light  possible  by  keeping  them  near  the 
glass,  with  sufficient  air  on  all  favourable  days.  The 
plants  should  not  be  syringed  overhead oftener  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  down  insects,  nor  have  more 
water  applied  to  their  roots  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  healthy  root  action.  Where  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  winter  it  is 
essential  to  keep  these  little  cultural  matters 
well  in  view,  for  there  is  nothing  more  tantalising  than 
to  see  flowers  flagging  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  cut ; 
and  where  cutting  is  not  the  object,  but  to  use  the 
plants  for  conservatory  or  room  decoration,  the  length 
of  time  they  will  last  in  good  condition  is  equally  a 
consideration  of  some  importance.  A  few  also  of  the 
earliest  Azaleas  should  be  brought  on  in  the  same 
temperature,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  by  Christmas. 
None  are  better  for  this  early  work  than  the  old 
indita  alba  and  Fielder's  White.  In  the  selection  of 
the  different  plants  to  furnish  the  winter  supply  of  cut 
flowers,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  get  a  reasonable 
amount  ofnovelty  in  the  things  used,  but  it  is  ot  greater 
consequence  to  select  such  as  may  be  depended  upon 
to  furnish  in  quantity  the  most  useful  colours.  Any 
one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  often  seeing  Covent 
Garden  Market  during  the  winter  months  would  be 
surprised  at  the  few   things   that   arc   used,    yet   the 
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limited  selection  there  met  with,  will  be  found 
much  more  useful  than  an  unlimited  number  of  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  will  be  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose 
required.  During  the  next  four  months  the  water-pot 
must  be  used  with  great  care  in  the  winter  season  ; 
there  are  quite  as  many  plants  killed  through  receiving 
water  before  they  require  it,  as  die  in  the  summer 
through  water  being  withheld  too  long,  although  they 
frequently  do  not  show  the  effects  until  longer  days  anil 
brighter  weather  tell  the  tale  of  unhealthy,  decayed 
roots  unable  to  perform  their  functions.  Whatever 
watering  is  required,  let  it  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so 
that  the  houses  may  be  dry  before  they  are  closed  in 
the  evening.    T.  Baines,  Southgale,  N. 

Plant  Stove.— The  plant  stove  at  this  season  of  the 
year  generally  contains  a  mixed  and  varied  group- 
greenhouse,  hardy,  and  stove  plants,  once  during  the 
season,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  temperature— for 
hardy  plants  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  or  Green- 
house Azaleas,  ..vc,  get  placed  in  the  stove  to  induce 
them  to  flower  easily,  whilst  bulbs  of  all  descriptions 
get  introduced  from  time  to  time,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Of  course  where  specimen  plants  are  grown  a  house 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, plant  stoves  during  the  winter  season  are  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  plants,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  cut 
flowers.  Judgment  and  discretion  must  now  be  used 
iu  the  proper  management  of  the  stock  of  winter 
flowering  plants,  so  as  to  secure  an  unvarying  display 
during  the  dull  months  and  the  whole  time  they  are 
most  required,  to  accomplish  which  the  stock  should 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  successions,  and  introduced 
at  proper  intervals.  The  excitement  of  bottom-heat  is 
of  the  utmost  advantage  in  bringing  plants  forward  at 
this  season,  and  that  of  course  can  be  secured  to  the 
plants,  if  not  by  hot-water  pipes,  or  tanks,  by  plunging 
in  leaves,  tan,  &c.  Bring  forward  Gesneras,  Begonias, 
&c.  Let  the  atmosphere  in  the  stove  be  moderately 
dry,  that  a  lower  night  temperature  may  be  per- 
mitted ;  considerable  mischief  cannot  fail  to  ensue  from 
an  injudicious  application  of  fire-heat,  particularly  if 
used  at  night,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  season.  Endeavour  on  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  look  carefully  over  those  plants  usually 
infested  with  mealy-bug,  &c,  and  by  all  means  at 
command  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  check.  Edward 
Bennett,  Hatfield  Park. 

Forcing  House. — Presuming  that  all  early-flower- 
ing plants  have  had  that  attention  paid  them  which  is 
requisite  for  their  early  blooming,  this  house  will  now 
be  getting  very  interesting  ;  but,  before  starting,  all 
woodwork  and  even  the  glass  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  down,  so  that  all  be  made  sweet  and  clean. 
If  the  house  contains  beds  for  fermenting  material,  let 
them  be  filled  with  fresh  tan  or  good  Oak  leaves,  but 
the  former  is  the  cleanest,  when  such  plants  as 
Amaryllis,  Eucharis  amazouica,  &c,  maybe  plunged 
at  once.  The  varieties  of  Bouvardias  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  they  are  invaluable  all  the  autumn, 
retarding  a  few  of  the  latest  plants  for  an  after  batch, 
to  be  introduced  when  the  first  are  over.  Poinseltias, 
Epiphyllums,  Nagelias,  are  a  class  of  plants  that 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  generally  re- 
ceive, as  many  of  them  are  handsome  both  in 
the  leaf  and  bloom,  besides  continuing  long  in  flower, 
making  valuable  table  plants,  especially  when  placed 
in  silver  vases.  The  early  Roman  Hyacinth  should 
now  be  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  ;  the  later  lot 
should  be  examined  in  a  few  days  ;  if  potted  about  the 
middle  of  September,  all  that  are  started  about  an 
inch  should  be  removed  to  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days 
before  placing  in  the  full  light,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  this  house  as  required.  Later  lots  may  be 
potted,  and  treated  as  before.  A  few  plants  of  Salvia, 
Heliotrope,  or  Schizostylis  coccinea,  put  in  now,  will 
send  up  quantities  of  fine  spikes,  which  are  useful  for 
cutting,  or  mixing  amongst  the  Chrysanthemums.  A 
few  plants  of  the  early-flowering  Pelargoniums,  Pentas, 
Tree  Carnations,  will  be  the  better  for  a  little  assist- 
ance ;  also  the  heavy,  fine  varieties  of  the  flowering 
Begonias  should  have  all  the  light  and  sun  possible 
now.  A.  H.  T.       

FLOWER  GARDEN,  Sfc. 
Rose  Garden. — All  superfluous  branches  on  the 
budded  stocks  may  now  be  removed,  and  those  in 
which  the  buds  were  inserted  should  be  shortened  to 
within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  bud  ;  indeed,  with  those 
varieties  which  start  slowly,  such  as  Madame  Vidot, 
the  budded  branch  should  be  cut  back  to  the  wild  bud 
next  above  the  inserted  one.  My  own  practice  is  to 
allow  all  the  branches  that  start  from  the  stock  to  grow 
as  strong  and  in  as  wild  a  way  as  they  please  until  this 
time  of  year.  My  theory  is,  that  to  ensure  plenty  of 
roots  to  start  with  next  spring,  and  to  obtain  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  buds,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  foliage  this  season,  and  that  this 
should  not  be  removed  so  long  as  the  plants  continue 
to  grow,  and  I  have  found  this  theory  sound  in  prac- 
tice. Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  rosarium 
and  to  make  new  plantations.  When  planting  on  heavy 
soil  nothing  is  necessary  beyond  stirring  the  ground  to 
a  good  depth,  and  adding  to  and  well  incorporating 
with  the  soil  some  rotten  farmyard  dung — to  lighter 
soils  half  a  bushel  of  a  mixture  of  marl,  top-spit  from  a 
heavy  land  pasture,  and  pig  or  cow-dung,  or  night- 
soil.  These  things  should  be  well  mixed  before  use, 
should  be  put  into  the  hole  in  which  the  Rose  is  to  be 


planted,  and  well  stirred  up  with  the  native  soil ;  the 
roots  should  then  be  carefully  spread  out  over  this,  anil 
the  hole  may  be  filled  up  with  the  ordinary  soil.  1  .asi 
year  I  removed  about  1200  plants  into  a  rosarium, 
which  I  formed  out  of  part  of  an  old  pasture,  and  1 
have  about  1800  to  move  this  year  (though  I  expeci 
that  must  of  them  will  be  in  their  permanent  quarters 
ere  these  lines  appear  in  print).  The  soil  of  tins  pas- 
ture is  rather  too  light  for  Roses,  but  as  nothing  could 
exceed  the  healthy  growth  of  my  plants  this  sea- 
son, it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  if  1 
state  how  the  ground  was  prepared.  It  was  first 
trenched  in  this  way :  the  top  spit  of  the  first 
trench— about  4  inches  deep— was  removed,  and  laid 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece  to  be  trenched,  so  that  it 
might  be  used  in  the  last  trench.  The  next  spit,  say 
6  inches,  was  removed  in  like  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  subsoil  was  then  thoroughly  broken  up, 
for  about  8  inches  in  depth,  with  a  steel  fork.  After 
this  was  done  the  top  spit  of  the  next  trench  was 
thrown  on  this  subsoil,  and  the  second  spit  (of  the 
second  trench)  thrown  on  that.  This  completed  the 
first  trench,  and  of  course  this  process  was  repeated 
until  the  whole  bit  of  ground  was  done.  When  the 
Roses  were  planted  a  trench  was  dug  as  if  for  Celery, 
and  some  3  or  4  inches  of  the  above  described  mixture 
were  put  in  and  forked  up  with  the  native  soil.  The 
Roses  were  then  planted,  the  trench  being  filled  in 
with  the  soil  thrown  out  in  making  it.  I  always  plant 
my  Briars  in  trenches  thus  prepared,  and  the  plan 
evidently  answers,  for  the  stocks  grow  and  root  splen- 
didly. It  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  the  roots  cling  to 
any  bit  of  clay  that  they  can  get  hold  of.  As  soon  as 
the  Roses  are  planted  they  should  be  staked,  or  the 
first  high  wind  will  tumble  them  about  in  all  directions. 
If  stakes  are  scarce  place  a  strong  one  at  each  end  of  a 
row  and  run  a  stout  wire  from  one  to  the  other,  and  tie 
the  plants  to  the  wire  with  tarred  string.  Don't  prune 
the  plants  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  any  long  or 
straggling  shoots  may  be  topped.  R.  B.  P. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — In  order  to  avoid  the  blanched  appearance 
which  Pine  plants  that  have  not  been  well  wintered 
often  present  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this 
season  to  have  the  glass  under  which  they  are  placed 
kept  clean,  and  the  plants  should  be  brought  near  to 
it,  and  not  be  crowded  together  ;  this  will  afford  the 
plants  the  full  benefit  of  every  ray  of  sunshine  and  all 
the  light  possible.  Under  these  conditions  in  light 
houses  the  plants  can  be  kept  gradually  growing 
through  the  winter  months,  and  consequently  will 
fruit  the  sooner— an  advantage  both  in  regard  to  the 
fruit  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view  also.  The 
sooner  a  Pine  plant  can  be  fruited  the  better,  providing 
it  is  a  good  sucker  when  started.  Syringing  the  plants 
overhead  should  now  be  discontinued,  and  too  much 
humidity  about  successional  stock  at  this  season  should 
be  avoided,  especially  with  a  low  temperature.  If  fer- 
menting materials  are  used  to  supply  heat  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  such  beds  will  now  require  attention, 
and  should  be  removed,  or  refreshed,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible  through  the  winter.  Tan 
and  leaves  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose,  but 
for  pot  culture  tan  is  best.  This  material,  if  partially 
dried  before  being  used,  is  rendered  much  more 
durable,  as  rapid  fermentation  is  thereby  greatly 
avoided.  Strict  attention  will  be  necessary  to  the 
condition  of  the  beds,  if  they  are  remade.  The  general 
management  in  other  respects  should  be  continued  as 
before  detailed.  Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  ]\ ycombe  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  trees  in  the  latest 
succession  houses  will  now  be  about  catting  some  of 
their  leaves,  and  if  a  light  broom  is  applied  it  will  dis- 
lodge them  gradually.  Should  the  latest-planted 
young  trees  be  still  growing  vigorously,  and  their  young 
shoots  not  yet  properly  matured,  a  little  fire  may  be 
applied  in  dull  weather  advantageously.  Give  plenty 
of  air  at  all  times,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  the 
top  and  lower  sashes  must  be  shut  to  keep  the  borders 
dry.  Proceed  with  pruning,  dressing,  and  tying  to 
the  trellises  all  the  trees  in  the  early  houses,  for  an 
early  commencement  of  forcing  next  month.  William 
Tillery. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Asparagus  Beds  may  now  be  cut  down,  clearing 
off  all  haulm  and  weeds,  afterwards  surfacing  the  beds 
with  a  good  dressing  of  well  decomposed  manure  and 
earthing  up  from  the  alleys,  between  the  beds.  The 
decayed  foliage  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Sec,  should  be 
cleared  off,  and  a  little  old  tan  or  light  soil  placed  over 
the  crowns  of  the  latter.  Ashes  answer  equally  well, 
but  are  apt  to  encourage  wireworm  about  the  crowns. 
Globe  Artichokes  should  be  protected  by  packing  some 
loose  litter  round  the  stools  ;  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
take  up  a  few  roots  and  pack  in  old  tan  or  other  light 
material  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  soil  yard,  where 
a  little  straw  or  litter  can  be  thrown  over  the 
heads  in  severe  fiost  ;  by  this  means  we  have  pro- 
cured a  good  supply  of  offsets  for  spring  plant- 
ing when  the  general  stock  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  open  ground.  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  and  Endive 
now  fit  for  use  may  be  taken  up  with  the  ball  of 
earth  entire,  and  be  planted  thickly  in  spare  pits  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  sharp  frosts,  giving  a  plen- 


tiful supply  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Where 
forced  vegetables  are  in  request  very  early,  a  planting 
of  French  Beans  should  be  made  in  pots  and  placed 
m  a  temperature  of  6o°  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

\  feu-  roots  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  should  also  be 
placed  in  soil  in  a  Mushroom-house  or  other  suitable 
place  where  a  moderate  amount  of  warmth  can  be 
kept  up.  When  Asparagus  is  not  forced  in  permanent 
pils  a  supply  of  dung  and  leaves  should  be  got 
together  and  fermented  so  as  to  have  it  in  condition 
for    making    a    first    planting    as    soon   as    possible. 

W.  Cox. 


Miscellaneous. 

Growing  Plants  in  Sleeping-Rooms.—  It  is  a 
current  notion  that  growing  plants  contaminate  the 
air  of  an  apartment  by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  during  the  night.  Professor  Kedzie,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  gives  the  results  of  his 
tests  as  follows  :  — 

"  Not  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  condition  of  mere  con- 
jecture, I  have  gathered  and  analysed  specimens  of  air 
from  a  room  where  the  influence  of  growing  plants  would 
be  exhibited  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  form.  Thus, 
instead  of  taking  the  air  from  a  room  containing  a  few 
plants,  I  gathered  it  from  the  College  greenhouse,  where 
more  than  6000  plants  are  growing.  I  gathered  the  air 
before  sunrise  on  the  mornings  of  April  r6  and  vj.  The 
room  had  been  closed  for  more  than  12  hours ;  and, 
if  the  plants  exhaled  carbonic  acid  to  an  injurious  extent, 
the  analysis  of  air  from  such  a  room  would  certainly  dis- 
close this  fact.  The  specimens  of  air  gathered  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  room  average  3.94  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  10,000  of  air ;  while  the  outdoor  air 
contains  4  parts  in  10,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
air  in  the  greenhouse  was  better  than  '  pure  country  air. 
This  deficiency  of  carbonic  acid  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  consequent  accumulation 
of  oxygen  during  daylight.  To  ascertain  whether  the  air  of 
the  greenhouse  had  more  carbonic  acid  by  night  than  by 
day,  I  gathered  two  specimens  of  air  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  at  2  o'clock,  P.M.,  April  17.  These  gave  r.40 
and  1.38  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  ro.ooo,  or  an  average  of 
1.39  parts,  showing  that  the  night  air  contained  more 
carbonic  acid  than  did  the  air  of  day.  Now,  if  a  room  in 
which  were  more  than  6000  plants,  while  containing  more 
carbonic  acid  by  night  than  by  day,  contains  less  carbonic 
acid  than  any  sleeping-room  on  this  continent,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  one  or  two  dozen  plants  in  a  room 
will  not  exhale  enough  carbonic  acid  by  night  to  injure 
the  sleepers." 

Notices    to    Correspondents. 

A  Caution.— We  hear  that  a  man  is  travelling  about 
the  country,  trying  to  catch  flats  with  some  indifferent 
netting  for  garden  purposes.  Caveat  emptor — Taste 
and  try  before  you  buy— are  good  mottos  to  be  acted 
on  in  such  a  matter. 

Amaranthus  Blitum  :  A.  B.  asks:— "  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  where  this  plant  (which  is  a  common  weed 
in  some  localities  of  this  country)  is  to  be  found  in 
quantity,  or  where  seed  of  it  can  be  procured?," 

BOOKS  :  H.  &  R.  desire  to  know  if  there  is  any  work  on 
the  artificial  drying  of  timber,  and  the  extraction  of 
resin,  turpentine,  &c.,  therefrom.  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  such  a  work,  will  they  kindly  give  us  the 
desired  information  for  H.  cV  R. 

Grapes  Decaying  :  C.  L.  The  Grapes  when  received 
were  terribly  smashed,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  find  a 
sound  berry.  As  far  as  our  observations  went,  we  could 
discern  nothing  different  from  the  ordinary  moulding 
and  damping  off,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  yours  teem 
to  be  going  more  rapidly  than  is  usual.  We  have, 
however  seen  a  whole  houseful  damp  off  in  a  week. 

Names  of  Fruit:  J.  B.  T.  Apples:  1,  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  2,  Winter  Redstreak  ;  3,  Northern  Greening  ; 
4  Rymers  ;  5,  unknown.— G.  B.  A.  Apple :  Court- 
pendu  Plat.— 7.  J.  Apples:  r,  Adam's  Pearmain  ;  2, 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick  ;  4,  Red  Astrachan  ; 
8,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  others  unknown.  —  Cymro. 
Apple :  Blenheim  Orange. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /j\  Jl/.  T.  r,  Selaginella  ha:ma- 
todes ;  2,  Pteris  hastata ;  3,  Pteris  hastata  macro- 
phylla;  4,  Gymnogramma  tomentosa ;  5.  Adiantum 
setulosum  ;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum.—  W.  B.  P.  V. 
We  have  no  knowledge  or  record  of  having  received  a 
packet  of  plants  to  name  from  you.— A.  Ayson. 
Liquidambar  styraciflua  ;  propagated  by  seed  ;  it  seeds 
freely  on  the  Continen  ;  trees  may  be  purchased  at 
most  nurseries.— 7.  D.  M.  Your  plant  is  probably 
Rhamnus  alpinus,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  sure 
of  its  identity  from  a  single  leaf.  The  peculiar  habit  of 
R.  alpinus  is  a  twist  in  the  leaf,  which  cannot  be 
observed  in  a  flat  dried  specimen.  —  Mrs.  Webb. 
Eucomis  punctata,  probably.  —  S.  D.  1,  Corylus 
Colurna ;  3,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  4,  Clematis,  apparently  a 
form  of  Flammula  ;  s.  Aristolochia,  indeterminable 
without  flowers  ;  6,  Hexacentrum  multiflorum.—  G.  M. 
1  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsomana ; 
4!  Euonymus  europfeus;  5.  Helianthemum ;  6,  a 
Philadelphus  ;  we  cannot  tell  the  species  without  the 
flowers  —  7  Dimmick.  Polygonum  Brunoms.  — 
A  A/cA  1  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Frizellia? ;  2, 
Pl'atyloma  sagittatum  ;  3  and  4,  Athyrium  Fdix- 
fcemina  Fiekte,  seedling  forms  of;  5.  Scolopendr.um 
vuleare  marginatum  ;  6,  insufficient. 

Onions-    W  M.     Please  send  the  article  you  speak  of. 

Pevr  Trek  ■  7.  Wilson.  We  think  your  Pear  tree  will 
soon  come  all  right.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  Gourd 
cups  are  formed.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  drink  out 
of  them,  unless  certain  they  are  not  poisonous.  You 
have  simply  to  hang  the  others  up,  if  you  want  them 
for  ornaments. 

Rabbits  :  East  Somerset.    Better  keep  him  apart  ! 
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Seedling  Apple  :  Tottcridge.  Your  seedling  Apple 
named  "The  Talbot"  is  not  distinguishable  from 
Blenheim  Orange.  It  is,  in  fact,  Blenheim  Orange 
reproduced. 

Tomatos  :  A.  Z.  The  one  variety  may  be  later  than  the 
other  in  coming  to  perfection,  "  though  classed  about 
the  same."  If  such  is  not  the  case,  there  must  be  some 
local  reasons  for  the  cause,  which  none  should  be 
better  able  to  ascertain  than  yourself.  We  do  not 
consider  either  of  the  varieties  you  mention  first-class, 
for  general  cultivation. 


Catalogues  Received.— Little  &  Ballantyne  (Car- 
lisle), Descriptive  List  of  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  &c. — 
Thomas  Warner  (The  Abbey,  Leicester),  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 
—Jean  Verschaffelt  (Ghent),  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Rare  Plants.— R.  &  J.  Tucker  (Farringdon,  Berks), 
Catalogue  of  Forest,  Fruit,  and  Select  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.— James  Cocker  (Aberdeen), 
Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. — D.  S.  Thomson 
/Wimbledon,  S.W.),  Catalogi'e  of  General  Nursery 
Stock. 

Communications  Received.— A.  F.— A.  D.  —  E.  F.— A.  B  M 
— C  O.— An  Old  Sub.— S.  D.— W.  C— M.  Y.— Ignoramus.— 
J.  R.  J-— H.  C-P.  H.  G.— R.  G.-G.  M.-S.  D.— J.  D._ 
A.  U.— Fairfield.— W.  M.  N.  D.— A.  G. 


arkets. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Oct. 


24. 


During  the  past  week  the  supplies  have  again  been  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  in  many  articles  a  reduction 
in  price  has  been  necessary  to  clear  the  stands.  Among 
English  Pears,  Louise,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Beurre' 
d'Anjou,  and  Beurre  Bosc  offered  in  large  quantities. 
Foreign  Pears  comprise  nearly  the  same  varieties,  with 
Glou  Morceau  and  Beurre  Diel  in  addition.  Apples  are 
very  plentiful,  comprising  all  the  usual  varieties  in  use  at 
this  season. 

Fruit. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 
Apples,  p.  J  sieve  ..   i  oto  i  6  I  Melons,  each 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  ....  —  ..     J  Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.    10  0—20  o     Oranges,  p.  100 
Gooseberries.p.bush.    ..  —  ..       Peaches,  p.  doz.     . 
Grapes,  per  lb.        . .    1  o—  5  o     Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100     ..  S  0—16  o    Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 

Vegetables. 
s.  d,    s.  d. 


r.  d.   s.  d. 

2  oto  6  o 
1  o —  1  6 
8  o — 24  o 
4  O — 12  O 

3  o—  6  o 


Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .         . .   7  o —  . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . .  — 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cau^flowers,  p.  doz.  s  o —  6  o 
Cele  y,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  ..  1  o —  2  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2—  o  4 


j.  d.  s.d. 
3  oto  5  o 

0  2 —  o  4 

1  O —    2    O 


Horse  Radish.p.bun, 
Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. .  1  o- 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  ..  o  4 —  o  6 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
—  black Turnip.do.  ..  —  06 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  ,. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . .  o  4 —  o  6 


Potatos— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  gos.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120J. 
to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  1005.  to  120J.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120s.  to  i40.r.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  1  oto  2  o 
Dahlias,  per  doz.    . .  4  o —  6  o 


Gardenias,  p.  doz. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


7  o 


.-—06 
1  6 —  3  o 

Plants  in  Pots. 

S.d.     S.d.    | 

4  oto  6  o 
6  o — 12  o 
9  o — 18  o 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  41.0  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Stephanotis, 12  sprays  5  o —  6  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch,  o  6—  1  o 


Asters,  per  doz. 

Begonias  p.doz, 

Bouvardia    . .     do. 

Chrysanthemums, do.  4  o — 12  o 

Dracxna  termi- 

nalis  do.  12  o — 30  o 
„    viridis  . .     do.  12  0—24  o 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..     do.     4  o—  8  o 

Fuchsia         ..     do.     4  0—12  o 


Heaths, 
riety 

Mignonette 

Myrtles 

Petunias 

Primula  sinensis, do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  . .     do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 

va- 
p.  doz.  12  o — 30  o 
doz.     3  o —  5  o 
30—90 

3  o—  6  o 

4  o —  6  o 

2  6—  5  o 


do. 

do. 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 
OBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free   for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Ferns   and   their  varieties.  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


T  Planting  Season. 
AMES   DICKSON    &    SONS    invite    attention    to 
their  excellent   and   very   extensive    NURSERY  STOCK,'  cm- 
bracing   Forest  and  Fruit  Trees.  Comers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants;    Rosea,    Vines,    Thorn    Quick,    and    all    other    Hedge 
1  I  ants  j  etc.  b 
"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed" 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 
"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 
Branch  Nursery.  Newtown,  Montgomcrv'-hirc. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES,  large  Yellow,  two  sorts- 
each,  41.  per  dozen;  Early  Sulphur,  At.  per  dozen;  Purple 
3*.  per  dozen,  241.  per  100  ;  White,  it,  6d.  per  dozen,  141  per  100' 
Lilac,  2$.  %d.  per  dozen,  t»t.  per  100;  Single  Mauve,  tine,  is  \d  per 
dozen,  1?*.   per    100      DIELYTRA    SPEC  lAMLIS,  strong,   As.   id 

g:r  dozen.  GENTIAN LLLA,  2s.  per  dozen,  ns.  per  100.  III'.. 
ATK.'A,  Double  Red,  W.  per  dozen,  12*.  per  100;  Single  Blue 
2S.  Gd.  per  dozen,  141.  per  100.  ROCKETS,  Double  Rosc-wliitc, 
21.  6d.  per  dozen,  141.  per  100;  P/EONY  (Mouian),  strong,  «.  per 
dozen.  PYRUS  JAPONICA  UMBELLATA,  2-yr.  stems,  3  to 
4  shoots,  51.  per  dozen. 
A.  LAMB,  Pear-tree  Hill,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
TO      S.    WILLIAMS    begs    to    announce    that    his 

LJm  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c.,  is 
now  ready  :  post  Iree  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  ROSE 
MARECHAL  N1EL,  GARDENIAS,  AZALEAS,  CINERA- 
RIAS, PRIMULAS,  POINSETTIAS,  &c. 

GEO.   POULTON  can  still  supply  the  above  at  the 
special  cheap  rates  as  advertised   in  Gardeners'  Chronicle    of 
September  27  and  October  4.     CATALOGUES  free. 

GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton,  N. 


Pansies— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of   the 
above,  and  other  Spring   Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may    be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Wholesale  Nursery  List. 

FISHER,   HOLMES  and   CO.'s   CATALOGUE  of 
FRUIT,    FOREST,  and   ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER. 

GRVEN  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  CONIFERS.  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CLIMBERS,  STOVE  and   GREENHOUSE  and    HER. 
BACEOUS  PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  comprises  a  varii 
mem  of  good  healthy  stuff. 

1  I       Nurseries  extend  over  150  Acres,  and   F.   II,  &  Co.  will  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  Cat  riocues  on  application. 

Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpuie  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1871  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation ;  also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.E.— Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandil,  jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  1R1.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (new),  fine  plants,  241.  to  301.  per  doien. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


To  the  Trade. 

LOBELIA     PUMILA     GRANDIFLORA    FLORE- 
PLENO,  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  June  4,  1873,  and  Royal  Botanic,  Regent's  Park. 

"Among  florists' flowers  the  greatest   novelty  was  a  new    Double 
Lobelia,  an  important  acquisition." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"Will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  bedding  plant." — Gardeners' 
Ma  gaiine. 
Stock  plants  91.  per  dozen,  501.  per  100. 
ADAM    FORSYTH,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


To  Planters  throughout  the  ensuing  Season. 

LIMES. — This  ornamental  and  fragrant  Tree  may  be 
had  as  under  :— 5  to  6  feet,  fine  stiff  feathered  pyramids,  8s.  per 
dozen,  or  50s.  per  100  ;  ditto,  6  to  8  feet,  standard  trees,  for  avenues, 
&c  ,  qs.  per  dozen,  60s.  per  100. 

YEWS,  English,  finely  furnished,  2  feet,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and 
4  to  5  feet.  Special  prices  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000  on  application. 
Quick  dispatch  to  all  parts  in  through  trucks. 

GODWIN  and  SON,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 


To  Jam  Manufacturers,  Market  Gardeners, 

and  OTHERS. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  are  clearing  one  of  their 
home  Nurseries  for  Building,  and  have  to  offer  10,000  2-yr. 
old  GOOSEBERRIES,  mixtures,  mostly  Crown  Bobs  and  Cock- 
spurs;  6000  or  8000  quartered  bushy  Large  Fruited  BLACK  and 
RED  CURRANTS,  several  thousand  of  the  true  FASTOLF  RASP- 
BERRIES.  Prices,  moderate,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station.  Loop  Line ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W   TODMAN. 


S  ROBINSON,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  near 
•  Derby,  begs  to  inform  his  Customers,  Nurserymen,  Rail- 
way Contractors,  and  Planters  in  general,  that  he  has  a  large  Stock  ol 
QUICKS,  2,  3,  4,  and  5-yr.,  transplanted  ;  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  2-yr.  BEDDING  QUICKS;  fine  OAKS,  4  to  8  feet;  SCOTCH 
FIR,  bushy,  2%  to  4  feet ;  SPRUCE,  well  feathered,  and  suitable  for 
Ornamental  Planting,  3  to  5  leet;  HOLLIES,  LIMES,  BEECH, 
PRIVET.  &c  ,  3  to  7  feet.     Prices  given  on  application. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     FIR,   i|  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  i1^  tod  ands  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  i%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3to6feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


ONE  MILLION    BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  well  rooted. 
400,000  LARCH,  2%  to  3  feet. 
100,000  SPRUCE,  1%  foot. 
1,000  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  105  feet. 
1,000  Dwarf  Trained  PLUMS,  of  sorts. 
1,000  BOX,  oT  sorts,  2  to  3  feet. 
Also   a  large  general   stock   of  all   other   FOREST   and   ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  ROSES.  &c. 

Samples  and  special  prices  on  application, 
WILLIAM    IRELAND,  Pilh.n  Nurseries,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  In  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  N  E  A  L,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER. E,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are  within   a    few  minutes'  walk   of   the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


NU  RSERY  STOCK.  —  Mulberries,  fine,  straight, 
healthy  trees,  8  too  feet ;  Lilacs,  various  sorts,  5  too  feet,  bushy  ; 
Euonymusjaponica,  3  to  4  feet ;  Aucubajaponica,  3  feet,  also  males  and 
berried  varieties;  Evergreen  and  Oval-leaved  Privet,  6  to  7  feet,  very 
bushy  ;  Ailantus  glandulosus,  10  feet ;  Balsam  ;  Lombardy  and  Italian 
Poplars,  very  large ;  Ivies  of  sorts,  and  Virginian  Creepers,  large,  in 
pots;  Yuccas,  various  sons;  Daisies,  red,  white.  Crown,  and  Hen 
anil  Chickens;  Double  Yellow  Wallflower;  Russian  and  other 
Violets;  MyosoHs  palustris;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  double-flowered 
do.  ;  Anthcricum  hliago  and  lihastrum  ;  Lilies— old  while,  orange, 
tiger,  bulbifcnmi,  yellow  Martagon,  longillorum,  alrosanguineuni, 
&c.  ;  Londun  Pnder large  Periwinkle,  Stonecrop,  Moneywort,  Eche- 
veria  secunda  and  glauca  ;  Sempcrvivum  phyloides  (2  feel),  teclorum 
and  californicum;  a  large  stock  of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants,  and 
all  other  General  Nursery  Stook.  Prices  for  cash  on  application  to 
J.   FRYER  .Clarendon  Nurseries,  Camber  well,  S.E. 

I  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. 
SAAC  BRUNNING  AND  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Stock  of  the  above  is  this  season  unusually  fine  and  cxten- 
pRSi'PMMy1'  ^JS  a  Position  to  supply  strong  healthy  plants  of 
<  A  UN  A  I  IONS  and  PIC<  iTEES,  their  own  selection,  at  151.  to  24s 
per  dozen  pairs;  PINKS,  "  * 


.„,  of.  to  1155.  per  dozen   pairs — list  of  varieties 
Hcation.      They    also    offer    GLADIOLUS    BRENCHLEY- 

1,  ,  ,\  '  SSS^JWi'Sy  KINri  of  VIOLETS,  Double  Blur; 
.'  ;  VA,1  V  ^  P  B  ''■'  '■"v  Rn«.-e«ch  3*.  P«  dozen;  also 
I  11  '  ZAR,  fine  Singli  Slue  variety,  »,  per  down,  L  8.  &  Co. 
wil    bepleased  to  forward  posi  free  to  all  applicants  their  CATA- 

1     '  ■■    '      '■    fi 1 1    Dl    I  ell    FLOW  BR   roots,  together 

-'"'  «*'    1    I  '■■'    ■'■'■    M  IOW  ■      mi  orders    value  iJ T   and 

;    id  ■    an3   Railway  Station  within  150  miles  ol  the 
NuMcn  Oil  count  to  the  Trade 

1     tAl     BRUNNING  anu  CO..  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 


L ILIUM    AURATUM.— Orders    are    now    being 
booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  impona. 
lions  of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  {which  are  expected  in  January),  by 
the  100,  at  75*   and  iooj.  per  100;  extra  sizes,  181.  and  30J.  per  dozen,  at 
Mr   WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  \V. 


To  the  Trade. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SEED   (fresh),    just  arrived 
from  Japan,  via  America,  saved  from  plants  of  original  type  ;  red, 
A2s.  per  01..  155.  per  \{  oz      From  plants  of  five  other  varieties,  white, 
white  mottled wiih  red,  mauve  with  dark  centre,  rich  dark  crimson, 
magenta  with  dark  centre,  per  oz.  of  each  variety,  6«.  ;  per  M  oz.,  21* 
Messrs.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester. 


Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds,  an  ,  301 ,  A7s.,  and  6oj.  per  dozen.  Packages  graiis  lor  cash 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carnage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London      Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


Choice  Winter  Flowers. 

ISAAC  DAVIES,  Nurseryman,  Ormskirk,  can  con- 
fidently recommend  his  sweet-scented  Hybrid  RHODODEN- 
DRONS and  AZALEAS,  which  gained  First-class  Seedling  Prizes  as 
Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowers.  Plants  can  be  supplied  of  many  of 
them  covered  with  flower-buds.  A  descriptive  Priced  LIST  post  free 
on  application. 

TREE   IVY,    in  variety.— The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 
greens  in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  (eet  high,  12s.  to  6oj.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  as.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


WANTED.  30,000  PEAR  STOCKS,  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  neck;  30,000  OUINCE 
STOCKS,  three-eighths  ol  an  inch  do.;  PURPLE  BEECH,  2  feet; 
Cut-leaved  BIRCH,  2  feet,  i-yr.  grafts. 

Apply,  with  samples  and  lowest  prices,  to 
LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE,  Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,    very    fine    SEAKALE    ROOTS,    gs. 
per  100,  £4  per  toco  ;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    ROSES  ; 
quantity    of  DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI   SEED,    saved   1873; 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting.     Terms,  cash  on 
delivery. 
SAMUEL  ALL  AWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE'S  Wholesale    Special    Priced 
■     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best   Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both    English   and  American.     The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     and     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  07,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C., 
Supply  HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their   system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.     Estimates 
on  application. 

Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW     and     CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices,      Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavemenls  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley^ 


M 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  as.  per  1000,  or  iu,ooo  for  35*.,  cash  on  delivery-     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.   Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


MR.   JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 

cultural,  Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 
Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 


M 


JC.  STEVENS'  Horticultural,  Scientific,  and 
•  Natural  History  Sale  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  Established  176a  SALES  by  AUCTION 
nearly  EVERY  DAY.      Catalogues  on  application. 

RODERICK     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Street,  EC. 


Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.     EDWIN     COOLING,     Licensed    Valuer, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  PROPERTY,    including    Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plant*, 
Trees  and   Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  &c.      Perms  on  application. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 

WANTED,  on  long  Lease,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  DWELLING-HOUSE,  with  a  tew  Greenhouses, 
and  One  or  Two  Acres  of  Land  attached. 

Apply,    stating    full  particulars,  to   JOHN    COWAN    and    CO., 
Drnmnre,   Kenmarc,  County  Kerry. 

rT^O    BE    LET,  with    immediate    possession,  5    miles 

-L  from  Norwich,  and  within  a%  miles  of  Stations  on  two  different 
Railways,  a  superior,  pretty,  and  healthy  RESIDENCE,  situate  at 
East  Carlton,  called  EAST  CARLTON  LODGE,  comprising  good 
Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  and  a  small  Sitting-room  or  Study, 
Nine  Bedrooms  and  Dressing. rooms,  with  usual  offices,  including 
Butler's  Pantry  and  Bedroom,  Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds 
(about  3  Acres],  Cottage  lor  Coachman,  Stabling  for  four  Horses,  and 
Two  Coach-houses,  and  .%%  Acres  ol  Pasture  Land.  Rent  £130,  land- 
lord paying  all  rates  and  taxes.  A  pack  of  Harriers  is  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Inquire  of 

EDWARD   FREESTONE,  E<-g  ,  Little  Or  ford  Street,  Norwich. 


County  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Landed  Estates  Court  Title, 
a  VALUABLE  FEE  -  SIMPLE  ESTATE,  situate  about 
12  miles  from  Waterford  and  within  4  miles  of  the  Market  Town  of 
New  Ross,  containing  685  Statute  Acres,  of  which  500  Acres  are  in 
the  owner's  occupation,  and  form  a  most  valuable  Farm,  on  which 
there  is  a  good  residence,  suitable  for  a  Gentleman  or  Farmer,  with 
ample  Farm  Buildings,  good  Garden,  &c. 

The  Land,  which  is  suitable  for  either  Grazing  or  Tillage,  |i  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  Cultivation,  and  requires  no  outlay  whatever 
to  dc  made.     Immediate  Possession  can  be  given. 

The  Land  in  occupation  of  owner  can  be  divided  into  two  Farms, 
with  Residences  and  j;ood  Farm  Offices  on  each. 

This  property,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  quiet  parts  of  Ireland, 
overlooks  tne  Valley  of  the  Norc,  which  river  is  navigable  up  to  and 
beyond    the    property,    affording  water  carriage  for  produce    to  the 
I  Watcrfnrd  and  New  Ross  Markets. 

Is  in  a  first-rate  Hunting  Country,  good  Shooting  and  Trout  Fishing 

!  to  be  had,  and,  In  fai  1,  ii  affords  an  opportunity  not  often  to  be  met 

with  far  .1  1  ■'  m  1.  in. in  wishing  to  get  a  Residence  with  a  Farm  in  one 

of  the  best  parts  of  Ireland.     Part  of  purchase  money  may  remain  out 

1  at  5  per  cent. 

[pplyto  JOSEPH  II  TOWNSEND.  Solicitor,  in,  Westland  Row 
Dublin  ;  or  to  D.  A  MILWARD,  Tullogher,  New  Ross,  Ireland. 
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To  Market  Gardeners.  „  ^ 

EIGHT     ACRES    of   ARABLE    LAND    to    LET, 
suitable    lor     Gardening,  close    to    Railway   Station,    Bishop 
Stortford;  with  or  without  Two  Cottages. 

D.    NEWTON,  Engineer,  Bishop  Stortford. 

Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners. 
rpO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

X  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newingtim,  Loudon 
Established  over  50  year*.  J  here  are  between  6000  anil  7000  Icet  ol 
r.liss.  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting  house,  Sheds,  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  cspe 
cially  Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  lor 
a  First-class  lobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  "can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Grcsham  Street.  City,  E.C. 


Royal  Dramatic  College 

(WOKING  STATION,  SOUTH-WESTERN   RAILWAY). 

*\\T      ABRAHAM     AND    SON,    of     the    Goldworth 

»  V  •  Nurseries,  Woking.  Surrey,  arc  instructed  by  the  Council 
of  the  above  Institution  to  SELL  bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  about  FIVE  HUNDRED  RHODODEN- 
DRONS (Hybrid),  most  of  them  very  handsome  Specimens,  from  4  to 
5  tect,  and  as  much  through  ;  some  KALMIA  LAT1FOL1A, 
A/ALFAS,  &c.  all  with  good  balls  of  earth.  Alterations  in  the 
Grounds  being  contemplated,  these  w  ill  be  surplus  plants. 

All  communications  for  prices  or  oiher  particulars,  addressed  to  the 
Nursery,  will  have  prompt  attention.  The  plants  can  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  Custodian  of  the  College. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY  during 
OCTOBER,  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  Consignments 
of  tirst-clas*  HY.U1N  1  US,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS, 
and  other  BULBS,  arriving  every  week  from  well-known  Farm;, 
in  Holland. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Valuable  and  Rare  Orchids. 

MR.  1.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  York,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W  1  ,,.;,  TUESDAY,  October  a3,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
several  healthy  plants  of  the  new  and  beautiful  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ROLZl.II,  recently  received  direct  from  their  Collector;  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  of  which  more 
than  150  plants  are  cither  in  bloom  or  "  showing  flower,"  including 
tm  u  implcs  of  the  magnificent  Odontoglossum  Insleayii  van 
leopardinum,  several  Pleiones,  L.tlia  autumnalis  and  anccps,  Cattleya 
rnriiia,  Trichopilia  fragrans,  the  rare  Oncidium  zebrinum,  many 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  Limatodes,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  O.  rellexum,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Hardy  and  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Bulbs 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  October  29.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  fine 
Specimen  CONIFERS,  Standard  and  Climbing  ROSES,  Hardy 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  GREENHOUSE  PALMS,  FERNS,  fire; 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  and  a  Con- 
signment of  fust-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES. 
NARCISSUS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  choice  BULBS,  just  arrived 
from  Holland. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  NurserieB,  Surrey. 

To   the   NOBILITY,   GENTRY,    TRADE,     SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  \V.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. :  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofler  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


Hook  Heath  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Within  1%  Mile  of  the  Woking  Station  on  the  South  Western 

Railway. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  WATERER  and  SONS  have  been 
instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Chapman  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 
II  E^ ['AY,  October  28,  and  folluwing  days,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
upon  the  Premises,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK 
at  Hook  Heath  Nursery,  comprising  15,000  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Climbing  Roses,  of  the  most  choice  sorts,  which  will  be  Sold  in  Lots 
suitable  for  Private  Buyers  and  the  Trade  ;  13,000  American.  Siberian, 
and  Chinese  Arbor-vita;,  from  1  to  6  feet ;  10,000  variegated  Hollies, 
from  1  to  4  feet ;  25,000  Common  Holly,  from  o  inches  to  4  feet  ;  26,000 
Common  Laurel,  from  1  to  4  feet ;  8000  Portugal  Laurels,  from  1  to 
5  feet,  well  furnished  plants;  5000  Laurustinus,  5000  Aucuba  japonica, 
10,000  choice  Conifers,  3000  choice  Rhododendrons,  from  1  to  2  feet, 
25.000  ditto  ponticum  ;  100,000  Ash,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Firs, 
and  Hazels,  from  1  to  4  feet ;  70,000  strong  budded  Quick,  15,000 
Berberis,  of  sorts,  1  to  4  feet;  3000  Cotor,easters,  1000  Deutzia,  ol 
sorts,  1  to  3  feet ;  3000  Lilacs,  of  sorts  ;  10,000  Yucca,  of  sorts  ;  1000 
Erica,  of  sons :  quantity  of  fine  Specimen  Plants,  from  3  to  8  feet; 
about  100  Lots  ol  mixed  Shrubs,  tit  for  immediate  Ornamental  Plant- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  other  Stock. 

The  Auctioneers  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  Gentlemen, 
Nurserymen,  and  others  to  this  Stock,  the  whole  being  in  a  most 
perfect  and  safe  condition  for  removal. 

N.B  — There  is  direct  Railway  communication  from  WokingStation 
to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
at  the  White  Hart,  Guildford  ;  Albion  Hotel.  Woking;  Castle  Hotel, 
Windsor;  upon  the  Premises,  and  of  Messrs.  WATERER  and 
SONS,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  who  will  forward 
them  on  application  by  post. 


Cambridge.— Great  Rose  Sale. 

An  EXTENSIVE  and  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  CHOICE 
ROSE  TREES. 

MESSRS.  WISBEY  AND  SON  are  directed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Farrcn,  of  Cambridge,  an  Amateur  Grower  of  high 
repute,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  permission,  on  the  Bowling 
Green  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  on  THURSDAY,  November  6,  com- 
mencing very  punctually  at  11  o'Clock,  in  convenient  Lots  for  large 
and  small  buyers,  9000  ROSE  TREES,  all  true  to  name,  and 
embracing  the  newest  and  best  varieties. 

N.B.— Mr.  Farren  has  during  the  present  year  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful Exhibitor  at  the  various  Metropolitan  and  Country  Shows,  at 
many  of  which  he  has  obtained  First  Prizes. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  3d.  each  (to  be  returned  to  Purchasers), 
may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  Cambridge. 


Streatham,  S.W. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  THIRTY  ACRES  of 
VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  George  Clarke  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Streatham  Nursery,  Brixton 
Hill,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY,  October  27,  and  five  following  days,  at 
ti  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  fine  Cedrus 
Deodara.  and  Libani,  5  to  12  feet  ;  3000  Cupressus,  5  to  12  feet  ; 
Araucarias.  Wellingtonias,  5000  Chinese  and  other  Arbor-vitas, 
Thujas,  Thujopsis,  and  Pinus,  of  sorts  ;  Scotch  Fir,  fine  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  comprising  4000  Rhododendrons,  scarlet  and 
other  choice  varieties;  4000  Aucubas,  Box,  Privet,  English  and  Irish 
Yews,  Berberis,  Lilacs,  tt&j  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  2000  fine 
Limes,  Chestnuts,  Poplars.  &c.  ;  selected  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Seakale,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had   on  the 
Premises,  and  of  trie  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Tooting,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT    SALE    of    EXTRA    THRIVING    YOUNG 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  Parker  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises.  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting,  Surrey.  S.W.,  on  MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  October  27 
and  ?8  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  about  Fifteen  Acres  of 
valuable  extra  NURSERY  STOCK,  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in 
excellent  condition  for  removal,  comprising  10,000  Evergreen  and 
Conifers:  shrubs,  in  specimen  borders,  in  choice  and  useful  assort- 
ments :  also  a  large  quantity  of  handsome  specimen  Conifcr.T, 
thousands  of  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  1000  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  of  the  best  sorts,  line  Fruit  Trees  in  bearing  condition,  &c. 

Now  on  view.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Hornsey,  N. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  VERY  FINE  ENGLISH  GROWN 
CAMELLIAS,  and  a  LARGE  QUANTITY  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  POTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  instructed 
by  Mr.  M.  Ctcall  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  the  Premises,  the  Hornsey  Nursery,  close  to  Hornsey  Station,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  WEDN  ESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 
October  20  and  30,  at  12' o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  about  1000 
CAMELLIAS,  a  to  10  feet,  English  crown,  and  well  set  with  bloom- 
buds,  chiefly  double  white ;  200  Choice  A/.ALEA  1NDICA,  200 
ACACIA  ARMATA,  300  CYCLAMENS,  fine  ADIANTUM  CONE- 
ATUM,  winter  blooming  UFA  IMS,  &c.  :  also  a  large  quantity  of 
Valuable  NURSERY  STOCK  of  the  usual  assortment  of  Evergreen 
and  Coniferae  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Roses,  8rc. 

On  view  one  week  prior  to  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  thi 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


East  Durwich,  S. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Rectory  Nursery, 
Crystal  Palace  Road,  East  Dulwich,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY, 
November  3,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by 
order  of  Mr.  James  Weller,  without  reserve,  a  portion  of  the  ground 
being  required  for  building  purposes,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  1000  Common  Laurels,  3  to  6  feet 
bushy;  50a  Lygustrum  ovalilolium,  4  to  5  feet;  1000  Evergreen 
Privet,  2  to  4  feet,  and  other  Evergreen  Shrubs  ;  2000  fine  Fruit  '1  rees, 
mostly  in  bearing  condition,  comprising  Stantard,  Pyramid,  and 
Trained  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Dwarf-trained  Peaches, 
Nectarines  ;  2000  strong  Red  and  Black  Currants,  rooo  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  &c.;a  choice  collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  many  thousands  .of  3-yr.  and  4-yr.  old 
Asparaeus  Plants,  100  yards  Box  edging,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  F.  


THE    GENERAL    LAND    DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind     are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  tc 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
33,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


Tunbridge  Wells. 

EXTENSIVE   SALE   of    BEAUTIFULLY -GROWN    NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  E  Hollanby  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Goldsmith's  Park 
Nursery,  Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  MONDAY, 
November  3,  and  two  following  days,  a  portion  of  the  thriving 
NURSERY  STOCK,  composed  of  many  symmetrically  grown  Speci- 
men Coniferae  and  Evergreens,  in  fine  condition  for  removal;  1000 
Rhododendrons,  Irish  Junipers  and  Yews,  bushy  common  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  Arbutus,  Laurustinus,  Weymouth  and  Austrian  Pines, 
choice  Abies,  Thujas,  Pinus,  and  Juniperus.  of  sorts;  1000  fine  Spruce 
Firs,  a  capital  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  1000  fine  Standard 
Roses,  to  name  ;   Pampas-grass,  Tritomas,  and  numerous  others. 

On  view  any  dav  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premists,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E.  ^ _^__ __ 


Putney,  S.W. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  S.  Mahood  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  wirh- 
out  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Windsor  Nursery,  Pufney,  S.W,, 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  5  and  6,  at 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  a  large  quantity  of  Valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  Evergreen  and  Conifera:  Shrubs,  viz., 
3000  Green  and  Variegated  Hollies,  2000  Aucubas,  3000  Green  and 
Golden  Euonymus,  1000  Cedrus  Deodara.  1500  Portugal  and  Common 
Laurels,  igco  Box,  igoo  Lygustrum  ovalifolium,  and  various  others, 
including  also  several  handsome  specimens;  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  in  variety  ;  Deciduous  Shrubs,  ot  sorts  ;  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Climbing  Roses  ;  Hardy  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Eltham,  Kent. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Tod  man  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Eltham  Nurseries,  Eltham,  Kent,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  6,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day.  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  CONIFER/E 
and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  comprising  a  great  number  of  un- 
usually well-grown  specimen  Wellingtonias  (5  to  12  feet),  Araucarias 
(6  to  10  feet),  Cupressus,  Thujas  of  sorts,  Abies  and  Pinus  in  variety, 
Picea  Nordmanniana  and  nobilis,  fine  variegated  Hollies,  Portugal 
Laurels,  Golden  and  other  Yews,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  also  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  DECIDUOUS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  consisting  of 
Planes,  Maples,  Sycamores,  Walnuts,  Poplars  (sorts),  Mountain  and 
Weeping  Ash,  Scarlet  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  or  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E.  - 


Tooting,  Surrey. 

EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE   SALF.  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE'  AND  MORRIS  are 
favoured  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey, 
without  the  slightest  reservation,  a  great  portion  of  the  freehold  being 
required  for  Building  purposes,  about  40  Acres  of  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  10.000  Border  Shrubs,  in  rich  and 
varied  assortment  ;  10.000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  thousands  of 
Thujas,  Pinus,  Abies,  Piceas,  and  Thujopsis,  of  sorts  ;  great  quanti- 
ties of  choice  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  4500  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses,  35,000  Fruit  Trees,  40,000  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  15,000  Climbing  and  Hardy  Plants,  in  pots,  &c.  Full  particulars 
next  week. 

On  view  cne  week  prior  to  Sale.  Catalogues  (now  ready)  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  to  be  conducted  by  PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS:— 
NOVEMBER  1  tnd  8.— City  Auction  Rooms,  38,  Gracechurch  Street, 

DUTCH  BULBS,  ROSES,  &c. 
NOVEMBER  17  to  19— THE  FILLEBROOK  NURSERY,  Leyton- 
stone. E. ,  by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Protheroe. 
NOVEMBER  20  and  21.— THE   NURSERY,  Finchley,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
N.B.— For  full   particulars   of  the  above  SALES  see  P.  AND  M.'s 
OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 
FARMS,  FLORIST  and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD. 


Important  Sales  of  Shorthorn  Cattle 

in  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

MR.  JOHN  THORNTON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  29  (2  o'Clock),  at  Childwick 
Hall,  St.  Alban's,  the  ENTIRE  HERD  of  PURE-BRED  SHORT- 
HORNS, the  property  of  Edmund  A.  Fawcett,  Esq.  Bred  from 
choice  stocks,  in  which  the  Bates,  Booth,  and  Towneley  blood,  with 
other  good  strains,  will  be  found,  it  has  been  crossed  with  hig;h-class 
Bulls,  Mr.  Pawlett's  Athelstane  (23,331)  now  being  in  service. 

On  THURSDAY.  October  30,  about  FIFTY  HEAD  will  be 
SOLD  at  Little  Offley,  between  Hitchin  and  Luton,  belonging  to 
Richard  Marsh,  Esq.  These  have  been  bred  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
crossed  with  Bulls  of  Booth  blood  lrom  the  Herds  of  Mr.  Torr,  of 
Aylesby,  and  Mr.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston. 

More  than  One  Hundred  Heart  ot  very  superior  Shorthorns  will  be 
brought  into  the  Market  by  these  Sales;  among  them  are  some  good 
Cows,  several  remarkably  fine  Heifers,  Prize  Winners,  and  in  show 
condition,  as  well  as  some  capital  heavy-fleshed  Steers. 

Catalogues,  with  Pedigrees,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  THORNTON, 
15,  Langbam  Place,  London,  W 


rriHE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

-L  (Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 

DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION.    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Vredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq- 
Henry  F"arquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  ofGalloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset.  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P. .Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)forall  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Perm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

'lhe  whole   outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-chargo 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show. 

£1001n]  1\/TESSRS.  SUTTON;'.'  TWENTY- 
Prizes.     1VJL    fourth     annual    exhibition    of 

SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  MANGEL,  KOHL  RABI,  CARROTS, 
POTATOS,  &c.,will  be  held  in  Messrs.  Sutto«s'  new  premises  at 
Reading,  on  SATURDAY,  November  22,  when  upwards  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  in  PRIZES,  including  a 
Silver  Cup,  value  £10  10s.,  for  the  best  24  specimens  of  Suttons* 
Champion  Swede  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  hnd  on  appli- 
cation. LAST  DAY  (or  receiving  Roots,  NOVEMBER  18.  No 
charge  for  Entry. 

In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  last  year,  through 
the  great  concourse  of  persons  who  visit  this  Show,  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  decided,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  those  more  directly 
interested  in  Agriculture,  that  the  Admission  shall  be  by  Ticket  only, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Market  Place  Entrance  on  the  day  of 
the  Show. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1873.— The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
HINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  20.  and  December  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  when  PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND 
SIX  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

There  are  Four  Prizes  of  £100  each,  for  the  best  Shorthorn,  best 
Hereford,  best  Devon,  and  best  Scot  or  Cross-bred,  in  addition  to 
the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup,  value  too  Guineas. 

Prize  Lists,  Certificates  of  Entry,  and  every  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  November  I. 

JOHN   B.   LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices:  30,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


QMITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
O  1873— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.—  Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„     B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  „     G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„     H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  1. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may   ba 
obtained  on  application  to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B. — All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithlield  Club  Snow." 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1S73. 


LABOURERS  are  wanted  just  in  proportion 
as  capital  in  the  hands  of  energetic  men 
is  abundant.  Skill,  experience,  knowledge, 
energy,  mere  strength — all  have  market  value 
according  as  capital  abounds,  and  is  being  indus- 
triously and  profitably  used.  Wherever  there  is 
wealth  in  energetic  hands  it  is  well  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  exchange  their  intelligence  or 
ability  of  any  kind  for  some  of  it. 

If  there  appears  anywhere  an  exception  to  this 
general  law  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  those 
employers,  whether  manufacturers  or  agricul- 
turists, paying  hundreds  weekly,  who  are  falsely 
represented  as  enemies  of  the  labourer  in  the 
so-called  continual  contest  between  employers 
and  employed.  The  law  associating  capital 
and  labour  as  inevitably  allies  we  believe  to 
be  really  universal,  but  that  there  are  appa- 
rent exceptions  to  it  there  can  be  little 
doubt  ;  they  occur,  however,  in  the  case 
of  landed  not  of  moneyed  capitalists.  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  owner  of  broad  acres 
can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  occupation, 
compared  with  that  of  other  capitalists,  is,  as  a 
rule,  easy,  listless,  non-laborious.  Where  shall 
we  find  ;£  100,000  employed  with  less  of  personal 
anxiety,  lessof  laborioussuperintendence,less  out- 
go of  wages  paid  in  management,  than  where  it 
is  invested  in  landed  property  ?  You  will  find  it, 
no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  mere  fundholder, 
who  lends  his  money,  and  altogether  shirks  the 
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members  as  to  find  that  the  objects  of  the 
Society  have  so  little  interest  for  their  leaders 
that  it  is  to  be  abandoned  by  them  on  any 
slight  pretext. 

There  was   a  small  supply  of  Wheat  at  last 

Monday's  market  in  Mark  Lane,  and  it  was  taken  at 
the  prices  of  last  week.  On  Wednesday  this  firmness 
was  scarcely  maintained,  and  prices  had  a  downward 

tendency. At   the    Metropolitan     Cattle    Market, 

notwithstanding  an  unusual  supply,  the  top  prices  of 
the  previous  week  were  maintained  ;  but  for  second- 
rate  cattle  the  trade  was  very  dull,  and  lower  prices 
had  to  be  submitted   to.     Thursday's  supply  was    in 

excess  of  the  demand,  and  prices  were  lower. The 

price  of  wool  is  fully  maintained. Hops  are  dearer. 

Trade  is  dull  in  the  Seed  market,  and  prices  are 

lower. 

The  French  Society  for  Encouragement 

of  National  Industry  have  just  issued  in  their 
Bulletin  a  list  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  in  the 
years  1S74  to  1S79  inclusive.  The  list  comprises  a 
large  variety  of  subjects  in  the  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  economical  arts,  in  agriculture,  and  in  fine  arts 
applied  to  the  industries ;  the  value  of  the  prizes 
amounting  to  a  total  of  131,200  f.  The  agricul- 
tural department  offers  a  fair  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
inventors,  and  we  propose  here  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  what  the  Society  proposes  by  way  of 
encouragement  of  this  national  industry.  The  1st 
prize  offered  is  one  of  3000  f.  for  the  invention  and 
propagation  of  processes  best  fitted  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  manual  labour  in  the  harvesting  of  cereals. 
The  French  farmers  are  often,  in  harvest  time,  badly 
off  for  labourers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  garrison 
towns,  it  is  true,  the  soldiers  are  frequently  put  at  their 
disposal  for  this  purpose  by  the  military  authorities, 
but  even  then  the  demand  is  but  imperfectly  met.  So 
the  pretensions  of  the  labourers  rise  with  the  scarcity 
of  hands  ;  and,  that  the  crops  may  not  be  injured,  the 
farmer  often  has  to  pay  wages  three  or  four  times 
as  high  as  common.  Various  remedies  have  been 
tried ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Wheat  is  cut 
in  the  green  state  eight  or  ten  days  before  matu- 
rity, so  as  to  spread  the  work  of  reaping  over 
a  greater  number  of  days.  Reaping  machines  have 
been  substituted  for  the  sickle  and  scythe,  but  it  is  felt 
that  these  require  improvement  in  order  to  being  gene- 
rally used.  The  Society,  without  fixing  any  conditions 
or  proposing  any  programme,  offer  the  prize  for  the 
method  which  shall  best  satisfy  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture. It  will  be  given  in  1S76.  The  second  prize  (one 
cf  2000  f.  and  medal  of  500  f.),  is  offered  for  the  utili- 
sation of  sloping  ground  situated  in  mountainous 
regions.  It  is  very  desirable  to  prevent  the  light  sur- 
face of  mountains  from  being  ravaged  by  the  effect  of 
storms  and  torrential  rains.  Ground  so  much  inclined 
as  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  plough,  has  been  submitted 
to  various  systems  of  production,  which  vary  with  the 
climate,  the  height  of  the  mountain,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  various  economical  circumstances.  These 
Vines  are  planted  on  horizontal  terraces  supported  by 
stone  walls  ;  on  higher  and  colder  slopes,  with  less 
advantageous  exposure,  preference  is  given  to  pasturage 
for  cattle  in  the  hot  and  dry  season.  Lastly,  recourse 
is  had  to  wooding.  Proprietors  who  effect  such  changes 
do  a  work  of  public  utility.  They  prevent  inundations, 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  substitute  a  productive  layer 
of  vegetable  earth  for  the  sterile  rock.  The  prize  of 
2000  f.  is  for  any  one  who  will  realise  utilisation  of  the 
kind  to  an  important  extent ;  and  the  medal  of  500  f. 
will  be  given  to  the  author  of  a  memoir  contain- 
ing the  best  treatment  of  the  question.  They 
will  be  allotted  in  1S74.  Then  follow  two  prizes 
of  3000  f.  and  2000  f.  respectively  for  irrigation. 
They  will  be  given  to  those  who,  utilising  spring, 
river,  or  rain-water,  shall  turn  this  to  best  account 
in  formation  of  meadows,  or  watering  of  other 
cultivated  land.  The  competitors  must  show,  by 
regular  notes,  the  economical  results  of  their  operation. 
They  must  prove  that  they  employ  the  best  perfected 
methods  for  distribution  of  water  over  the  whole  irri-  . 
gated  surface,  and  that  no  part  of  the  ground  has  been 
overlooked.  With  reference  to  fertilisation  of  the 
watered  surface  they  will  have  to  examine  whether,  in 
the  particular  situations,  and  looking  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  waters  at  their  disposal,  it  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  enrich  the  water  by  dissolving  animal 
matter  in  it,  and  to  determine  the  improvements  most 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  plants  cul- 
tivated. Two  kinds  of  competitors  might  present 
themselves  :  the  one,  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
regions,  where  irrigations  are  in  general  use,  and  well- 
known — they  evidently  ought  to  do  more  and  better 
than  their  neighbours  ;  the  other,  in  flat  regions,  will 
have  to  profit  by  special  circumstances  to  eflect  irriga- 
tion where  no  one  has  done  it  before  them,  and  may- 
acquire  the  prize  for  a  well  conceived  and  well  executed 
plan.  This  prize  will  also  be  given  in  1874.  The 
fourth  prize  (1000  f.)  is  for  the  best  study  on  agricul- 
ture and  rural  economy  of  a  province  or  of  a  depart- 
ment. The  Society  is  induced  to  make  this  oiler  by 
the  success  of  a  previous  similar  one.  It  is  highly  use- 
ful to  have  the  means  of  comparing  together  methods 
or  systems  practised  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  series  of  monographs  referring  to  separate  regions 
may  furnish  instructions  of  great  value  to  the  progress  of 


duty  which  its  possession  seems  to  involve  ;  but, 
compared  with  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  con- 
tractor, farmer,  the  landowner  is  a  capitalist 
content  with  comparatively  sleeping  partnership, 
so  far  as  labour  employment  is  concerned.  And 
thus  it  is  that  there  is  probably  less  demand  for 
that  sort  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  force  which 
are  needed  in  land  management  than  for  any 
other.  We  can  at  any  time  name  many 
a  good  land  agent  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
employment.  We  know  now  young  men,  clever, 
prompt,  trustworthy,  well  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  land,  and  of  timber,  roads,  and 
house  property,  able  to  survey,  value,  direct  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  competent  to  negotiate 
with  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants,  fit  to  repre- 
sent the  owner  of  large  property,  who  desire 
employment,  and  who  have  been  seeking  it  for 
years !  There  is  no  such  thing,  we  venture  to 
say,  known  in  connection  with  any  other  pro- 
perty but  land. 

All  occupations  and  professions,  no  doubt,  are 
full,  and  one  hears  that  they  are  even  "  over- 
flowing." W'e  do  not  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  anything  in  any  of  them  corresponding  to  this 
single  fact  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  managers  of  labour  in  factories  and 
works,  lawyers'  clerks,  traders,  foremen  and 
managers  of  all  kinds,  even  clergymen  and  doc- 
tors are  in  demand,  and  easily  get  employment ; 
but  the  land  agent  proper  is,  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  He 
offers  services  which  are  poorly  paid,  and  for 
which  indeed  he  cannot  get  employment. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Is  it,  after  all, 
untrue  that  labourers  are  wanted  just  in  propor- 
tion as  capital  in  the  hands  of  energetic  men  is 
abundant  ?  We  believe  the  explanation  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  fact  that  the  landowners  of 
this  country  cannot,  as  a  body,  be  pronounced  a 
company  of  "  energetic  "  men.  Estates  often  are 
not  "  managed  "  at  all — they  yield  an  annual 
rent — the  lawyer  goes  down  twice  a  year  to 
collect  it— the  capital  is  not  more  productive 
than  if  it  were  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  there  is  very  little  more  labour  or  anxiety 
connected  with  it,  laid  out  on  land,  than  if  it 
were  invested  in  the  Funds.  Mr.  Caird  says, 
whether  English  landowners  are  as  energetic  or 
not  as  Scottish  landowners,  they  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  landowning. 
As  far  as  his  own  experience  goes  (and  he 
speaks  as  a  Scotchman  with  some  experience  of 
England),  the  difference  between  the  two  arises 
from  other  circumstances  than  mere  energy. 
"  I  think,"  he  says,  "  the  Scotch  landowners  are 
better  acquainted  with  their  own  business — that 
of  landowning — than  English  landowners  are.  I 
think  English  landowners  do  not  make  it  a 
study,  as  the  Scotch  landowners  have  been 
obliged  to  do.  It  is  almost  the  only  business 
involving  a  very  great  capital  in  which  the 
persons  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  it  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  educate  themselves. 
There  is  no  other  great  business  in  this  country 
that  could  live  without  constant  and  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  might  be.  The  land  agents  in 
Scotland  are,  as  a  rule,  better  selected  by  the 
landowners,  from  the  very  fact  that  Scotch  land- 
owners understand  their  business  better  as 
practical  men.  There  are  many  excellent  agents 
in  England,  I  admit — as  excellent  agents  as  I 
have  met  with  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  do  not  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  English  land  agents  are 
such  practical  men  as  the  Scotch  land  agents." 

We  speak,  however,  of  Scotchmen  as  well  as 
Englishmen  when  we  say  that,  considering  the 
enormous  property  at  stake,  it  is  wonderful  that 
there  is  not  greater  scope  for  energetic  land 
agency — more  employment  and  demand  for  good 
land  agents.  It  is  inexplicable,  except  upon  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Cairo  maintains — that  land- 
owning, as  a  rule,  is  little  more  than  pass-time, 
involving  little  labour  or  anxiety,  such  as  pursues 
the  steps  and  creates  the  profits  of  other 
capitalists. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland  appears  to  be  in  a  weakly 
plight ;  its  annual  meetings  are  not  sufficiently 
popular  to  be  prosperous  ;  its  revenue  seems 
to  be  diminishing,  and  its  members  are  appa- 
rently unable  to  bear  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves.  It  appears  hardly  possible 
to  talk  of  any  social  question,  or  express  an 
opinion,  either  of  the  faults  or  merits,  the  pro- 
press  or  retrogression  of  the  country,  without 
offending  Irish  political  sensibilities,  and  accord- 


ingly the  Lord-Lieutenant's  speech  at  the  late 
annual  banquet  has  not  failed  to  give  offence. 
We  had  thought  that  "  the  QUEEN  can  do  no 
wrong,"  and  that  at  least  Her"  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative— who  never,  we  dare  swear,  imagined 
that  he  was  breaking  any  law  against  party  poli- 
tical discussion — would  have  been  made  welcome 
at  meetings  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Society  to  draw,  unchallenged,  the  rose- 
coloured  picture  which  one  naturally  expects 
from  those  in  office,  and  even  to  congratulate 
his  audience  on  the  various  antecedents  which 
to  ordinary  outsiders  appear  to  be  the  cause  of 
it.  But  "no  politics"  is  a  rigid  rule  at  agricul- 
tural meetings  across  the  Channel,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  Major  M'Clintock,  and 
"  several  other  influential  members,"  accordingly 
have  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Agricultural  Society.  We 
should  say  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  these 
gentlemen  are  making  an  excuse  for  leaving 
what  they  see  is  really  already  a  sinking  ship. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  a  creditable  or 
public-spirited  thing  thus  to  make  the  personal 
mistake,  if  indeed  one  has  really  been  committed, 
of  any  person  high  in  office,  whether  in  the 
Society  itself  or  in  the  State,  the  excuse  for  with- 
drawing the  personal  effort,  interest,  or  subscrip- 
tion, which  are  all  that  are  required  to  make  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland  as  successful  in  its  sphere  as  its  High- 
land and  its  English  sister  societies  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  Ireland  is  more  in  want  of 
such  help  as  can  thus  be  given  it  than  England 
is  or  Scotland ;  and  one  would  expect  the  need  to 
bind  its  leading  men  together  rather  than  render 
them  so  easy  of  offence. 

Anyhow,  the  following  is  a  curious  scene  for 
the  Irish  agricultural  reporter  to  lay  before  the 
English  reader : — 

At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  the 
Chairman  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  Bart.,  expressing  his  desire  to 
have  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  the  Society,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  violated  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  Society  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
Waterford  banquet  to  make  a  political  speech  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election. 

Mr.  MacFarlANE  had  heard  the  observations  alluded 
to,  and  he  really  thought  it  was  their  President  who  was 
to  blame,  and  not  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  only  politi- 
cal statement  made  was  made  by  the  President  himself; 
for  he  adverted  to  two  important  measures  that  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  present  Government.  In  his 
opinion,  the  President  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  should  have 
passed  a  resolution,  directing  the  President's  attention  to 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  him,  and  request- 
ing that  he  would  make  some  explanation.  If  that  had 
been  done,  probably  they  would  not  have  heard  any  more 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bagot  conceived  that  they  were  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  mole-hill.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
politics  of  the  President,  but  yet  he  did  not  think  that  in  the 
heat  of  a  speech  the  language  used  was  such  as  called  for 
censure.  Had  he  thought  it  was  a  serious  matter,  he 
would  have  given  notice  of  what  Mr.  MacFarlane  had 
suggested.  In  his  opinion  the  matter  should  be  allowed 
to  drop. 

Major  Borrovves,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
moved  that,  as  the  President  had  infringed  rule  22  of  the 
Society  in  making  political  allusions  during  the  evening, 
they  requested  his  lordship's  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Trench  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  was.  Lord  Lismore,  he 
understood,  was  not  a  very  good  speaker,  and  possibly  he 
alluded  to  these  two  matters  for  lack  of  matter. 

Sir  Allan  Walsh  said  it  would  be  too  bad  if  they  lost 
their  President. 

Mr.  MacFarlane  said  his  loss  would  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  that  of  many  other  gentlemen  who  might 
leave  the  Society.  Lord  Lismore  subscribed  but  a  very 
small  amount,  and  took  but  little  interest  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bagot  then  moved,  "That  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  last  Council  meeting  be  sent  to  our 
President,  stating  that  it  was  his  remarks  at  the  last 
Waterford  banquet  that  gave  rise  to  the  passing  of  the 
resolution." 

Mr.  MacFarlane  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted,  Sir  Allan  Walsh  alone  dissenting. 

There  was  a  long  discussion,  many  speakers 
joining  in  it,  and  we  have  extracted  only  one 
or  two  of  the  remarks  that  were  made.  Three 
new  members  were  then  elected,  and  the  meeting 
separated.  We  imagine  that  the  spirit  thus  dis- 
played is  not  likely  to  propitiate  either  Lord- 
Lieutenants,  Presidents,  or  the  ordinary  public 
who  supply  the  rank  and  file  of  membership  ; 
and  that  while  new  members  may  drop  in  in  twos 
and  threes  at  monthly  meetings,  there  may  bean 
exodus  of  many  ordinary  adherents  whose  names 
are  just  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Society 
as  those  of  "  influential  members  "  who,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  speakers,  have  threatened  to 
follow  the  example  of  Sir  THOMAS  BATESON. 
There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  dishearten  ordinary 
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agriculture.  1S75  is  fixed  as  the  date  for  this  prize. 
The  next  is  also  one  of  1000  f.,  for  the  utilisation  of 
uncultivated  land  by  the  employment  of  fruit  trees, 
whose  products  may  be  directly  used  as  human  food. 
The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended in  France  within  the  last  30  years.  It  is  become 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  production  of  the  soil, 
by  the  commerce  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Up  to  the 
present  it  is  principally  on  land  with  deep  and  rich 
soil  that  plantations  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale. 
This  was  to  be  expected  ;  the  cultivators  being  thus 
better  remunerated  for  their  work.  But  in  most 
countries  it  is  possible  to  utilise,  by  growing  fruit, 
ground  which  would  offer  great  difficulties  to  higher 
forms  of  cultivation.  Several  happy  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  made,  in  the  east  of  France  espe- 
cially. The  prize  will  be  given,  in  1S75,  to  the 
planter  who  has  effected  the  greatest  improvement  of 
this  nature,  making  the  most  judicious  choice  of  fruit 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
climate.  The  extent  of  plantation  will  also  be  taken 
into  account.  Next  we  have  two  prizes  of  500  f.  for 
the  production  of  healthy  silkworm  grains  from  native 
silkworms.  The  researches  of  M.  Fasteur,  and  those 
of  persons  who  have  applied  his  methods,  have  fur- 
nished simple  rules  for  determining  beforehand  the 
results  which  ought  to  follow  a  production  of  the 
grain.  The  production  in  small  establishments,  in 
which  the  greatest  care  is  given,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  breeding  operations  in  new  countries  where 
the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  are  considered  as 
having  the  greatest  chances  of  success.  Other  con- 
ditions of  success  may  be  realised,  but  the  Society 
desire,  above  all,  the  practical  application  of  good 
methods,  and  to  see  established  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  producers  of  healthy  grain.  The  prizes 
will  be  allotted  successively  in  1874  and  1S75.  The 
7th  prize  on  the  list  (2000  f.)  is  for  drainage 
and  damming.  It  will  be  given  to  proprietors, 
farmers,  or  contractors,  who  shall  have  drained  a 
marsh,  or  reclaimed  to  cultivation,  ground  constantly 
or  periodically  covered  with  water.  The  Society  will 
have  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  works,  the  extent 
of  surface  acquired,  and  the  services  rendered,  by  the 
operation,  to  agriculture  and  the  healthiness  of  the 
surrounding  district.  Date,  1S74.  There  is  next  a 
prize  of  1000  f.  for  the  employment,  in  wooding  of 
poor  and  arid  land,  of  a  species  of  tree  not  yet  utilised, 
and  the  products  of  which  shall  be  at  least  as  advan- 
tageous as  those  of  forest  trees  commonly  employed. 
The  aim  of  an  advanced  civilisation  is  to  reduce  unpro- 
ductive land  more  and  more,  to  ultimate  disappearance. 
Considerable  progress  of  this  kind  has  been  realised 
in  France.  The  maritime  Pine  covers  a  great  part  of 
the  downs  and  waste  lands  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascogne  ; 
the  best  land  of  the  Sologne  is  meadow  or  cultivated  ; 
the  poorest  lands  have  been  reclaimed  through  the 
Pinus  sylvestris,  the  Beech,  and  the  Oak.  The  dark 
Pine  of  Austria  extends  over  the  plateaus  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  lastly,  the  Eucalyptus  is  every  year  conquer- 
ing new  space  in  Algeria.  Nevertheless  there  are  yet 
several  thousands  of  hectares  to  be  utilised.  To 
multiply  the  number  of  forest  species,  fit  for  utilisin 
waste  land,  to  vary  the  products  which  such  land  is 
capable  of  yielding,  is  an  obvious  progress.  In  new 
introductions  it  is  desirable  to  select  species  of  high 
stature,  rapidly  giving  timber  for  civil  and  naval  con- 
struction ;  and  shrubs  capable  of  furnishing  utilisable 
products,  like  resin,  wax,  tinctorial  or  pharmaceutical 
matters,  tan,  6cc.  Prize  to  be  given  in  1875.  The 
next  prize  ( 1000  f. )  is  for  the  best  drill  for  pulverulent 
manure.  Such  manure  is  now  largely  used,  and  its 
distribution  is  often  marred  by  the  wind,  and  is 
disagreeable  or  even  dangerous  for  those  engaged  in 
it.  There  are  various  machines  which  do  the 
thing  satisfactorily,  but  they  are  in  general  too  expen- 
sive. A  great  service  would  be  rendered  to  agriculture 
by  the  construction  of  a  machine  giving  satisfactory 
results,  but  whose  price  would  put  it  within  reach  of 
the  mass  of  farmers.  The  tenth  and  last  prize  is  one 
of  2000  f. ,  for  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  propagation 
of  Phylloxera  vastatnx  from  one  Vine  stock  to  another 
stock.  This  insect  continues  its  ravages  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  Comtat,  and  Lower  Provence.  Thousands 
of  hectares  of  Vines  have  been  ruined  by  it,  and  the 
multitude  of  remedies  proposed  have  failed  in  great 
measure  of  the  object  sought.  The  careful  researches 
of  MM.  Planchon  and  Lichtenstein  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  character  and  mode  of  reproduction 
of  the  animal,  and  have  shown  how  it  destroys  the 
Vines  which  it  attacks,  and  on  which  it  multiplies. 
They  are,  however,  incomplete  in  regard  to  the  point 
to  which  the  Society  now  invites  observation,  viz.,  pro- 
pagation from  one  Vine  stock  to  another.  Does  the 
insect  pass  in  the  interior  of  the  soil,  through  fissures 
or  interstices  it  finds  in  the  mass  of  earth  and  gravel  ? 
Does  it  follow  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  which  extend  in 
such  a  manner  that  those  of  neighbouring  stocks  are 
generally  in  contact  with  each  other  by  their  remote 
extremities,  even  when  the  stocks  are  planted  at 
1.75  metre  or  2  metre  intervals?  Does  it  rise  during 
the  night  along  the  trunk,  so  as  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  set  off  to  neighbouring  Vines  in 
full  vegetation?  Or,  lastly,  does  it  at  a  given  stage 
pass  into  the  winged  state,  and  fly  away  to  healthy 
Vines  which  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  the  Society  invites 
attention,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  doubt 


less  be  attended  with  the  best  results  for  viticulture. 
The  prize  will  be  given  in  1874. 

With  respect  to  the  Smithfield  Club  Show, 

our  readers  ought  to  make  a  note  that  the  entries  for 
live  stock  close  on  November  1,  and  that  applications 
are  to  be  made  to  Mr.  D.  Pullen,  corner  of  Half 
Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  \V. 

All  entries  of  stock  to  compete  at  the  Bingley 

Hall  Show,  at  Birmingham,  in  December,  must 
be  made  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall,  Secretary,  39,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  on  or  before  Nov.  I. 

It  is  announced  that  an  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Saigon,  to  open  on 
March  I,  1S74.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  French  colony,  and  of  Lambogia, 
and  also  to  the  productions  of  any  part  of  the  world, 
provided  they  appear  to  have  any  interest  for  the 
people  of  Cochin-China.  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 
The  regulations,  &c,  are  published  by  the  Governor 
of  French  Cochin-China. 

Professor  Agassiz,  having  asked  the  autho- 
rities of  Massachusetts  to  create  a  special  School  of 
Natural  History  for  the  instruction  of  Professors 
and  pupils,  and  having  announced  that  a  course 
of  study  would  be  opened  in  the  summer  in  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  a  rich  tobacco  merchant,  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  has  presented 
Massachusetts  with  the  little  isle  of  Penikese,  which 
has  a  surface  of  about  100  acres  in  extent,  together 
with  the  houses  upon  it,  which  are  valued  at  100,000 
dols.,  and  also  a  sum  of  50,000  dols.  in  cash. 
The  Professor  has  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  and  a  permanent  School  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Agriculture  is  to  be  established  with  dispatch. 

We  learn  that  in  the   financial   year    1S72-3 

there  were  260  applications  by  tenants  to  the  Irish 
Board  of  Public  Works  for  loans  to  aid  the  applicants 
in  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  under  the  Land 
lord  and  Tenant  Acts  of  1S70  and  1S72  ;  o 
these,  1S3  were  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  137 
of  these  cases  the  sums  allocated,  amounting  to 
^7S,ooo,  were  advanced  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
Advances  of  this  nature  have  been  made  (to  March  31, 
1873)  to  225  tenants.  The  holdings  purchased  by 
them  comprised  in  all  15,941  acres;  the  annual  rents 
amounted  to  ^12,304  ;  tenement  valuation,  ^8Soo. 
The  amount  of  the  purchase-money  was  ,£222,146, 
and  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Board  was  ,£i34>549' 
The  holdings  thus  purchased  by  tenants  comprised  3091 
acres  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  4247  acres  in  Munster, 
937  acres  in  Connaught,  and  7666  acres  in  Ulster. 

We  regret  to  see  it  announced  that  the  cargo  of 

Frozen  Meat,  to  which  we  directed  attention  (p. 
1346)  as  coming  from  Australia,  has  not  arrived.  The 
ice  (ailed,  partly  owing  to  leakage  of  the  apparatus, 
and  the  whole  of  the  meat  had  to  be  thrown  overboard 
long  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  The  ship 
arrived  last  week. 

The  North  British  Agriculturist  calls  attention 

to  a  new  Sheep  Dip,  which  has  been  found  efficient 
in  Australia  for  the  cure  of  scab  and  the  destruction  of 
the  sheep  tick  : — 

' '  Take  4  oz.  of  sulphur,  2  oz.  of  lime  for  each  gallon  of 
water.  Before  mixing  with  the  water,  sift  the  dry  sul- 
phur and  lime  well  together,  then  put  the  mixture  into 
boiling  water,  and  continue  to  boil  for  20  or  30  minutes  ; 
stir  while  boiling  ;  then  put  the  liquid  into  the  tank  or 
dip  ;  cool  down  with  cold  water ;  2  oz.  of  carbonate  of 
soda  may  be  added  to  each  100  gallons.  In  boiling  the 
sulphur  and  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  well  to  prevent 
it  boiling  over  ;  to  prevent  this,  add  hot  water." 
In  the  Australian  practice  of  dipping  sheep  the  animal 
is  kept  for  several  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  usually  above  100°.  This  should  be  kept  in 
view  where  scab  is  treated. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 

We  take  the  following  description  of  Mr.  Pavin 
Davis'  herd,  from  the  clever  pen  of  "Vigil,"  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express : — 

"  There  they  are  now,  first  Red  Rose  3d,  of  a  tribe  that 
will  be  famous  and  coveted,  having,  as  we  found  later  on 
in  the  day,  a  most  velvety  touch,  and  meaty  the  whole 
length  of  her  chine,  a  property  we  can  seldom  record, 
even  of  very  celebrated  cattle.  Red  Rose  3d  may  be 
small,  and  a  trifle  Ayreshire-looking  in  front— the  Scotch 
grass  may  have  affected  her — but  she  is  low  on  the  leg, 
and  has,  we  repeat,  a  beautiful  head  and  meaty  back,  and 
is  a  little  lady  throughout,  although  for  grandeur  she  has 
her  superiors  in  the  herd,  and  that  is  saying  much  for  a 
rooo-gs.  cow.  Beyond  her  at  this  moment  grazes 
the  superb,  as  regards  mould,  touch,  and  gait,  6th  Maid 
of  Oxford,  the  ridiculously  cheap,  according  to  the 
modern  tariff,  purchase  at  Towneley.  Her  white  bull- 
calf,  by  the  r65o-gs.  8th  Duke  of  Geneva,  who 
would  not  gladly  use?  Next  in  order  behold  the  Dun- 
more  Marchioness  of  Oxford,  which,  exceeding  our  expec- 
tation, has  grown  into  a  long,  tubular,  very  stylish,  and 
in  the  future  massive  cow,  her  horns  only  being  a  little 
irregular ;  also  nursing  a  splendid  white  bull-calf  by  Mr. 
Davis'  own  2D  Duke  of  Gloucester  (28,292).  Un- 
fortunately the  "Grand  Duchesses"  are  not  here,  the 
cow  being  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Leney's  8th  Duke  of 
Geneva  ;    but    for    their    excellence    Mr.    Macintosh's 


reputation  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  But  next  in  the 
quartette  is  Wild  Rose,  of  the  "Wild  Eyes"  sort,  at 
once  grand  and  beautiful,  a  dark  red  and  white,  short- 
Icgged,  thick  heifer,  just  due  to  calve.  Close  adjoining  is 
Princess  Claro,  of  the  "  Walnut  "  tribe,  with  a  true  Bride 
Elect  dewlap,  very  stylish  in  character,  thick-fleshed  and 
mellow,  with  plenty  of  beefsteak,  plenty  of  the  round, 
and  plenty  of  the  fore-flank,  too.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  just  sold  her  to  Sir  Talbot  Constable. 
She  should  never  have  left  our  herd.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  he  retains  her  dam  and  sister. 

' '  Alongside  is  her  sister,  also  a  thick-fleshed  good 
heifer,  sold  also  to  the  enviable  Sir  T.  C.  But  the  calves 
are  turned  out  ;  and  here  comes,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  matrons,  a  level,  shapely,  deep  heifer  of  the  Dar- 
lington sort — Darlington  20///,  and  white,  as  of  course 
most  of  the  shapeliest  are.  There  are  several  maidens  in 
her  company,  but  we  can  dwell  on  one  only,  and  that  is 
the  rich-haired  Kirklevington  Duchess  12th,  a  grand  calf, 
lustrous  in  coat,  and  refined  throughout,  with  an  abund- 
ant promise  of  meat.  Our  first  view  of  these  was  during 
the  usually  abominable  period  of  dressing,  but  our  early 
view  we  took  the  first  opportunity  of  improving  after 
breakfast,  and  upon  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  at- 
tained thereby  the  above  description  rests.  A  brook  we 
cross,  and  the  main  herd  we  advance  upon.  Roughly 
sketched,  they  are  as  follows  ;  the  description,  if  rough, 
being  accurate  as  we  could  make  it,  and  checked  by  the 
remarks  of  two  clever  companions. 

' '  Kirklevington  13th  is  a  good  framed  cow,  rather  low 
in  flesh,  but  having  a  rounded  form  to  build  beef  on,  and 
quite  Shorthorn  all  over.  Kirklevington  14th  has  some- 
what coarse  horns,  and  is  rather  uneven  over  her  back, 
but  has  a  sweet  head,  and  is  own  sister  to  Lord  Dun- 
more's  Kirklevington  izth.  Kirklevington  iSlh  is  sweetly 
feminine,  and  has  a  graceful  gait.  Her  picture  has 
recently  been  taken  with  justice  for  the  Herd  Book,  by 
Mr.  Strafford's  direction.  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  wonderful 
milker,  has  a  good  touch,  and  a  speaking  eye,  is  a  sub- 
stantial cow  too  in  frame,  and  is  further  recommended 
by  an  excellent  and  stylish  bull-calf,  2D  Earl  of 
Horton,  whom  we  subsequently  met  within  doors. 
Here  comes  Kirklevington  Rose,  due  to  calve  in 
December,  so  much  run  after  that  we  fear  she  will  go 
a  right  true  Shorthorn  all  over,  having  a  sweet  head,  and 
soon  the  roundest  rib  of  the  lot.  But  if  she  go,  for  it  is 
best  after  all  to  pluck  and  sell  roses  in  their  bloom,  she 
will  yet  leave  behind  her  the  heifer  we  noticed  above. 
Next  Kirklevington  igth,  a  long  low  cow,  having  a 
springing  rib.  Then  Kirklevington  Duchess  (for  our 
paper  wanes,  and  we  are  bound  to  be  quick),  a  long,  low 
cow  with  a  beautiful  front.  Next  the  thorough-bred 
looking  Kirklevington  Duchess  2d,  having  a  capital 
touch.  Then  Kirklevington  Duchess  3d,  got  by  3D  Duke 
of  Waterloo,  own  brother  to  the  dam  of  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge's  grand  bull,  should  have  come  on  by  the  cata- 
logue, but  that  she  is  away  for  service  at  Kingscote.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  best  "  Kirklevington"  on  the  list.  Then 
Kirklevington  Duchess  4th,  somewhat  on  leg,  but  having 
a  good  frame  and  head.  Then — when  will  they  end? — 
Kirklevington  Duchess  6th,  another  owning  the  "  Delhi  " 
cross,  and  the  sweetest  of  heads,  and  by  the  2D  Duke  of 
Claro,  who  is  in  use  at  Wetherby  now.  And  then  ever 
so  many  more,  of  most  excellent  quality,  of  which  we 
have  not  space  to  speak.  Kirklevington  Cherry  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  omit,  and  we  must  hasten  to  the  bulls.  The 
youngsters  by  2D  Duke  of  Gloucester  are  thick,  deep, 
and  promise  well ;  two  or  three  having  that  soupcon  of 
tightened  girth  by  which  the  2D  DUKE  OF  Collingham 
was  distinguished,  but  which,  we  believe,  will  mainly  dis- 
appear with  age.  The  old  bull  himself  has  a  thoroughly 
Bates  head,  and  is  very  lengthy,  perhaps  a  trifle  short- 
quartered,  but  our  eye  may  be  deceived  by  his  general 
length  :  handles  well,  and  in  another  year  will  make  a 
right  good  one  all  over.  He  is  exceedingly  like  his  famous 
sire,  the  7TH  DUKE  OF  York,  in  front  and  about  his 
head.  At  first  we  did  not  like  him  so  much  as  we  did 
upon  a  second  and  lengthened  inspection. 

"  Such  is  the  herd  to  which  one  of  the  American 
'  Duchesses  '  may  be  added — though  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
— at  the  apparently  frightful  price  of  £7200.  But,  after 
all,  when  we  remember  that  her  calf  was  sold  for  £5400 
at  the  same  sale,  and  that  she  is  in  calf  to  a  j/>40o  bull, 
and  that  if  she  arrive  and  breeds— being  the  purest 
"Duchess"  cow  in  existence — her  calves  will  each  be 
worth  thousands,  and  that  Shorthorn  cows  breed  up  to 
20  years,  we  cannot  think  that  at  last  it  will  be  an 
unprofitable  speculation,  even  though  Mr.  Davis'  com- 
mission has  been,  for  some  yet  unexplained  cause,  very 
considerably  exceeded.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
risk,  we  must  allow,  but  not  more  than  is  run  in  the  mer- 
cantile world  every  day  and  hour." 

Mr.  Thornton  announces  for  sale  on  Thursday 

next,  October  30,  Mr.  Marsh's  herd  of  Short- 
horns, at  Childwick  Hall,  between  Hitchin  and 
Luton.  "The  herd,"  he  says,  "was  started  about 
20  years  ago,  by  purchasing  the  largest  and  best  dairy 
cows  that  could  be  procured.  Pure-bred  bulls  were 
afterwards  selected  from  herds  where  great  substance 
and' quality  prevailed.  Northern  Light  (15,004) 
came  from  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Clifton  Pastures  ;  Grand 
Prince  (16,187)  and  British  Baronet  (17,453) 
were  both  purchased  from  Mr.  Torr,  at  Aylesby 
Manor ;  and  from  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  herd  at 
Beeston,  May  Prince  (24,572),  Prince  Pearl 
(29,674),  1st  prize  bull  at  the  Bedfordshire  show,  1871  ; 
and  Mantalini  Prince  (29,273),  were  used.  The 
result  has  been  a  herd  of  large  massive  cows,  abundant 
milkers  and  quick  feeders,  the  young  stock  being  par- 
ticularly heavy  fleshed,  and  very  full  of  hair." 

The    Leicestershire   Chamber    of    Agriculture 

lately  discussed  the  question  of  removing  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Smithfield  Club  as  regards  animals  which 
have  been  exhibited  at  local  shows.     It  was  moved  : — 
'  That  a  petition  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  Smith- 
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field  Cattle  Club,  asking  them  to  reconsider  the  rule 
which  excludes  from  exhibition  cattle  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  local  shows  within  2S  days,  as  the  country 
now  is  in  a  healthy  state."  This  resolution  was  nega- 
tived on  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 

Norfolk  Polled  Cattle.— At  a  conference  of 
the  principal  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  the  Norfolk 
red  polled  cattle,  held  on  Saturday  of  last  week  in 
Norwich,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
resolved  :  — 

"That  it  is  desirable  to  fix  a  standard  description  of 
the  red  polled  cattle  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  breed, 
and  that  such  description  should  state  the  essential  points 
—  a  minimum  standard,  and  the  points  of  a  superior 
animal." 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  what  should  be  deemed  the 
essentials.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  following 
should  be  essentials  : — Colour,  red  ;  the  under  part  of 
the  belly,  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  udder  only  may 
be  white.  There  should  be  no  horns,  slugs,  or  abor- 
tive horns.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  following  be 
deemed  the  points  of  a  superior  animal : — Colour,  a 
deep  red,  with  udders  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  tip 
of  the  tail  may  be  white  ;  nose  not  dark  or  cloudy, 
form  a  neat  head  and  throat  ;  a  full  eye  ;  a  tuft  or  crest 
of  hair  should  hang  over  the  forehead  ;  the  frontal 
bones  should  begin  to  contract  a  little  above  the  eyes, 
and  should  terminate  in  a  comparatively  narrow  pro- 
minence at  the  summit  of  the  head.  Some  discussion 
followed  as  to  the  other  points  of  form,  but  these  being 
common  to  all  good  animals,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  specify  them.     It  was  then  resolved  : — 

"  That  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Smithfield 
Club,  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties'  Club,  and 
the  local  Agricultural  Associations  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  be  requested  to  give  their 
assent  to  '  The  Standard  Description  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  Red  Polled  Cattle,"  now  agreed  upon  by  this 
conference." 

It  was  likewise  agreed  that,  as  a  step  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  breed,  a  Herd  Book  be  forthwith 
established,  in  which  only  each  animals  as  answer  to 
the  "Standard  Description"  be  registered.  The 
registration  fee  for  such  issue  of  the  Herd  Book  was 
fixed  at  Is.  per  animal,  or  £1  for  each  herd  of  animals. 
The  subscription  for  the  Herd  Book  would,  it  was 
stated,  be  about  ioj-.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  as  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Herd 
Book  .'—Messrs.  T.  Fulcher,  Hermann  Biddell,  Garrett 
Taylor,  and  R.  E.  Lofft  ;  and  Mr.  Euren  (of  the 
Norwich  Mercury?)  was  appointed  as  editor.  As  to  the 
pedigree  of  the  animals  to  be  entered  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  Herd  Book,  it  was  resolved  "That  any  animal 
answering  to  the  'essentials,'  and  certified  to  have  been 
in  existence  on  January  1,  1S73,  may  be  entered  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  Herd  Book  ;  calves  of  the  present  year, 
however,  will  only  be  entered  with  sire  and  dam. 

At  the  Norfolk  Quarter  Sessions  on  Thursday, 

Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  M.P.,  called  attention  to  the  loss 
experienced  in  Norfolk  from  cattle  having  undeveloped 
plturo-pneumonia  being  imported  from  Ireland.  The 
Earl  of  Kimberley  suggested  that  the  proper  course 
was  to  memorialise  Government.  Accordingly,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Read,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  to  be  embodied  in  a  memorial  : — "That  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  the  order  for  England  for  the 
sale  of  cattle  affected  with  pleura-pneumonia  be  at 
once  extended  to  Ireland  ;  and  that  discretionary  powers 
be  given  to  local  authorities  to  remove  healthy  cattle 
that  have  been  herded  with  cattle  slaughtered  in  con- 
sequence of  being  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  for 
the  purpose  of  food  and  shelter,  especially  as  cattle  so 
diseased  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
slaughter." 

SHEEP  SALES. 
Cheviots. — The  I2th  biennial  sale  of  Cheviot  rams, 
bred  by  and  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Brydon,  Kinnel- 
head,  took  place  at  Beattock.  Two  rams,  5-year-olds, 
were  sold  at/45  and  ^21  to  Mr.  Graham,  Cotes,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers,  Kirkhill.  Twenty-four  4-year-old 
rams  sold  from £3  ioj.  to  £$2  ioj.,  the  highest  priced 
being  bought  for  Mr.  Jardine. 


NEW    YORK  MILLS  SALE. 

Mr.  Carr's  Explanation. 

As   we  referred  to  Mr.   Carr   in    a   recent  leading 

article  on  this  subject,  we  are  bound  to  extract  the 

following  letter  from  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane 

Express  : — 

"  For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share. 
And  inelfow  metres  more  than  cent,  per  cent." 

Sir, — It  has  been  said  that  a  great  man  struggling 
with  unmerited  obloquy  is  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  I 
am  conscious  of  being  a  very  small  man— so  small,  that 
I  marvelled  to  find  myself  a  mark  for  the  "slings  and 
arrows  "  of  the  agricultural  Press,  and  modestly  concluded 
that  for  me  "  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  "  of  error, 
with  the  sea  between  me  and  my  assailants,  would  not  be 
an  interesting  spectacle  even  to  mortals,  who,  long  before 
my  vindication  could  reach  your  columns,  would  probably 
have  forgotten  all  about  me  and  my  small  matters.  So, 
consoling  myself  with  the  reflection  that  half  the  wrongs 
people  do  us  are  from  ignorance  of  facts,  and  that,  even  if 
the  facts  had  been  as  supposed,  there  would  have  been 


nothing  in  them  very  discreditable  to  a  Yorkshireman 
dealing  with  a  Yankee,  I  took  it  easy.  But,  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  to  what  has  not  my  supineness  led?  I 
have  become  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  gods  themselves, 
who,  from  pelting  an  insignificant  mortal  like  me,  have 
turned  to  hurling  thunderbolts  at  each  other,  and 

"  Grappling  in  the  central  blue." 
To  put  it  in  milder  form,  I  see  from  a  copy  of  your 
journal  that  has  been  sent  to  me  that  I  am  the  unhappy 
cause  of  jars  and  gibes  between  the  Ceres  of  Mark  Lane 
and  the  Iris  of  Catherine  Street.  I  feel  it  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  to  compose  such  strifes  ;  but  a  word  or  two  in 
explanation  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  whole  affair  has 
been  a  case  of  "much  ado  about  nothing."  The  mis- 
apprehension of  the  circumstances  has  arisen  in  some 
measure,  I  admit,  from  my  slipshod  way  of  writing, 
putting  things  generally,  instead  of  entering  into  par- 
ticulars which  I  thought  would  have  no  interest  for  the 
public. 

I  will  explain  the  matter  as  briefly  as  I  can.  In  reply 
to  about  a  score  of  inquiries  as  to  when  the  second  half 
of  my  report  on  the  New  York  Mills  herd  might  be  ex- 
pected, I  scribbled  from  one  of  the  American  lakes  an 
offhand  intimation  that  I  should  write  no  more,  alleging 
my  reason  for  this  decision — I  forget  in  what  terms — but 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  charged  with  having  written 
a  cynical,  detractory,  and  otherwise  damaging  account 
of  the  Bates  cattle.  I  thought  it  undesirable  that  so 
erroneous  an  impression  should  obtain,  so  in  proof  that 
justice  to  number  one  would  deter  me  from  doing  injustice 
to  the  "  Duchesses,"  I  innocently  referred  to  an  agreement 
(which  I  knew  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  perfectly 
justifiable)  by  virtue  of  which  I  was  myself  to  have  had 
an  interest  to  the  extent  of  i|  per  cent,  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  in  consideration  of  writing  these  articles,  Sec, 
&c.  The  duplication  of  an  et  ctstera  surely  means  some- 
thing, and  in  this  case  it  meant  "the  doing  of  many 
other  things,"  compared  with  which  the  writing  of  the 
articles  was  as  nothing,  though  they  alone  were  specified 
in  my  letter  as  forming  then  the  only  subject-matter  of 
discussion.  But  if  I  must,  in  self-defence,  obtrude  my 
private  affairs  upon  the  world,  be  it  known  to  all  whom 
it  may  interest  that  the  pecuniary  quittance  proposed  (as 
the  written  proposal  would  show)  was  to  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  dues,  not  only  for  articles  and  paragraphs, 
the  preparation  of  catalogues  and  advertisements,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  getting  up  of  the  animals 
for  the  sale,  but  also  for  a  half  year  given  up  to  assist  the 
owner  with  my  sage  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  his  herd, 
tootiing  round  with  him  in  his  buggy,  hanging  over  loose- 
boxes,  moodily  contemplating  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
"  Duchesses,"  and  gloomily  moralising  at  the  same  time 
upon  my  own.  Be  it  further  known  that,  shortly  after 
"locating"  myself  at  New  York  Mills,  I  declined  to 
accept  any  remuneration  whatever  for  any  slight  services 
I  might  render,  and  I  adhered  to  this  determination,  until 
finding  that  my  doing  so  was  not  appreciated,  nay,  mis- 
understood, the  percentage  was  proposed  and  agreed 
upon.  At  that  time  such  a  preposterous  sale  as  the 
recent  one  had  never  entered  into  any  sane  man's  head  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Page's  then  estimate  was  100,000  dols., 
mine  130,000.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Page's  valuation  was 
approximately  correct  {and  no  one  could  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  herd  than  he  had,  or  have 
taken  a  fairer  view  of  their  value),  my  poundage  would 
have  amounted  to  about  £250  sterling,  a  sum  which  in 
that  expensive  country  would  not  nearly  have  covered  my 
disbursements.  There  are  few,  I  presume,  in  these  prac- 
tical times,  with  whom  such  mundane  considerations 
would  have  no  weight.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past,  when 
to  barter  time  and  toil  for  filthy  lucre  was  a  grovelling 
proceeding,  humiliating  to  a  man  of  honour.  Yet,  in 
openly  avowing  the  existence  of  the  arrangement  referred 
to  I  have  been  regarded  as  metaphorically  doing  penance 
in  a  white  sheet  for  "a  misinterpretation  of  honour's 
laws  !  "  I  wonder  in  what  court  of  honour  since 
the  day  of  Don  Quixote  I  should  have  been  con- 
demned to  this  expiation  for  so  rational  and  equitable  a 
compact. 

There  are  times,  sir,  when  a  man  may,  without  egotism, 
speak  up  for  himself,  and  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that  no 
one  who  has  ever  had  dealings  with  me  will  believe  me  to 
be  a  man  with  whom 

"  The  jingling  of  the  guinea 
Helps  the  hurt  that  honour  feels  ;  " 

and  that  there  is  no  friend  of  mine  who  does  not  know 
that  the  fact  of  my  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  sale  would  make  me  doubly  careful  not  to 
deceive  others  for  my  own  advantage.  That  it  had  this 
influence  upon  me  is  evident  from  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  my  article — that  it  was  unnecessarily  particular  in 
its  revelations  ;  that  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  sarcasm 
running  through  it  ;  that  it  must  be  taken  as  the  pre- 
judicial report  of  the  partisan  of  a  rival  strain,  who  wrote 
of  the  "  Oneida  Duchesses  "as  if  they  were  prairie  bisons, 
&c.  ;  whilst  in  my  undisguised  inability  unreservedly  to 
champion  the  best  of  them  I  was  facetiously  compared  to 
David  floundering  in  Saul's  armour.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, "I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them" 
again,  that's  flat.  If  ever  I  buckle  on  armour  hereafter  it 
will  not  be  to  do  battle  for  the  "  Duchesses,"  but  to  give 
their  carcases  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  At  present  our  noble  Boeotians— to  travesty  the 
words  of  the  immortal  swan  —  throng  who  shall  buy 
first,  as  if  these  cud-chewers  had  been  hallowed,  and 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer,  but  I  venture  to 
predict— 

''  Divinarc  ct  cnim  mngnus  milii  ilonat  Apollo" 
— that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  "  the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  'Duke'  "  will  fail  to  inspire  respect,  and 
men  will  profanely  point  to  the  upright  shoulders,  flat 
fore-nbs,  hollow  arm-pits,  and  gappy  flanks,  and  exclaim 

"See'st  thou  what  a  deformed  thief  this  Fashion  is  't  " 
But  now,  write  "  Duke"  upon  the  devil's  horn,  and  men 
will  cry  "  I  low  noble  !  "—Yours  obediently, 

,  Wm.  Carr,   Compton,  P.  Q.,   Canada,  Sef>t.  26. 


LAND    IMPROVEMENT. 

[We  condense  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Hope,  late  of  Fenton 
Barns,  taken  before  the  Lords  Committee  on  Land  Improve- 
ment.] 

I  have  been  a  farmer  during  the  greater  part  of  my 
life,  and  for  the  last  12  or  13  years  have  also  been  a 
landed  proprietor.  I  am  at  present  a  landed  proprietor, 
farming  my  own  land,  and  letting  another  portion  to  a 
tenant.  I  therefore  believe  that  in  the  opinions  I  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  I  express  the  sentiments  and 
interests  both  of  a  farmer  and  a  proprietor. 

I  believe  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the 
arable  land  throughout  Scotland  susceptible  of  very 
great  improvement,  but  I  cannot  speak  so  well  about 
the  quantity  of  bog  land,  which  chiefly  exists  in  other 
districts,  that  you  allude  to  as  being  capable  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  I  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence of  that.  I  believe  to  improve  the  land  that  has 
been  already  cultivated  is  more  likely  to  pay  a  tenant- 
farmer. 

In  East  Lothian  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and 
profitably  done,  in  the  way  of  drainage.  Almost  the 
whole  county  has  been  drained  now,  I  should  say.  I 
certainly  have  known  some  cases  where  it  has  been 
done  very  inefficiently,  proper  care  not  having  been 
taken  to  lay  the  pipes  properly  in  the  drains.  When 
the  limited  proprietor  has  borrowed  money  from 
Government,  or  from  the  improvement  societies,  he 
has  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  the  interest 
plus  the  sinking  fund,  or  the  redemption  fund,  amount- 
ing to  about  64  per  cent,  from  the  tenant,  in  the  form 
of  increased  rent.  I  have  myself  invested  money  in 
drainage,  and  found  it  profitable.  It  was  spent  princi- 
pally during  one  lease,  and  I  was  chiefly  paid  during 
the  second  lease.  The  larger  part  of  it  was  drained 
perhaps  15  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  lease, 
and  then  there  was  another  21  years,  and  during  that 
last  2 1  years  I  was  very  handsomely  paid  indeed  by  my 
farms.  The  cost  of  draining  an  acre  of  land  was  about 
,£5  ;  it  is  nearly  double  now.  If  the  land  was  wet  and 
undrained,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  pay  to  have  it 
done.  I  do  not  anticipate  with  reference  to  drainage 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  in  the  form  of  increased 
rent,  for  drainage  is  the  very  first  step,  and  if  you  do 
not  take  that  first  step,  you  cannot  go  on  and  improve 
your  land. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  necessity  of  paying  in  the 
form  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
between  64  and  7  per  cent,  on  capital  expended, 
operates  towards  restricting  the  investment  of  capital  in 
agricultural  improvement.  The  proprietor  would  go 
more  readily  into  it  if  he  could  get  money  cheaper, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  generally  that  he 
should  get  money  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  durability  of  improvements, 
when  a  drainage  improvement  is  judiciously  planned, 
and  selected,  and  well  executed,  the  improvement 
would  still  be  valid  and  useful  after  the  lapse  of  50  or 
60  years.  If  the  material  is  substantial,  you  may 
safely  assume  it  would  last  100  years,  at  all  events. 

Q.  Now  with  reference  to  farm  steadings,  do  you 
find  that  tenants  are  universally  or  generally  ready  to 
repay,  in  the  form  of  an  increased  rent,  the  desirable 
outlay  for  dwelling-houses  and  farm-steadings  ? — With 
us,  when  a  farm  is  to  let,  the  landlord  generally  says  how 
much  money  he  is  going  to  lay  out  on  the  steadings, 
or  improving  it,  or  building  it  anew  ;  the  tenant  does 
the  carriages.  No  doubt  they  pay  something  additional 
when  they  expect  to  get  a  good  steading. —  Unless 
there  was  a  good  steading  the  farm  would  not  let  at 
all.- — It  is,  however,  not  quite  as  easy  to  get  an  increase 
of  rent,  commensurate  to  the  interest  of  the  money  laid 
out,  for  a  steading  and  a  farmhouse  as  it  is  for  a 
drainage  improvement.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
important  to  have  good  houses.  It  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  and  will  become  more  so  year  by 
year,  as  we  understand  the  management  of  stock 
better  ;  but  at  present  a  great  number  of  farmers  are 
content  with  very  indifferent  farm-steadings. — Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  done  in  East  Lothian,  a 
very  great  outlay  in  farm-steadings  might  be  made 
with  advantage.  They  require  it  in  properly  covered 
steadings,  to  protect  the  manure  and  cattle  from 
injury,  and  increased  facilities  for  feeding  and  rearing 
cattle.  The  covered  courtyard  is  principally  profitable 
both  with  reference  to  the  protection  o(  the  manure 
and  of  the  live  stock.  Where  it  is  exposed  to  rain 
the  manure  is  quite  inferior  to  what  we  get  from  the 
covered  portions,  particularly  where  linseed  cake  is  used 
for  feeding.  The  manure  is  one-third  more  valuable 
when  kept  under  cover  than  when  it  is  exposed. 

A  very  great  deal  has  still  to  be  done,  both  to  im- 
prove existing  cottages  and  to  build  additional  ones. 
Forty-five  or  50  years  ago  I  recollect  my  father  build- 
ing cottages  which  did  not  cost  him  above  ^40,  he 
doing  the  carriages.  The  whole  value  of  the  cottage 
would  be  certainly  under  ,£50.  To  put  up  a  sub- 
stantial cottage  with  two  sleeping  rooms  would  cost 
^150  at  least  now. 

Unquestionably  it  is  desirable  that  the  original 
Scotch  peasantry  and  farm  labourers  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  retained  in  the  country.  We  owe  a 
great  deal  of  our  happiness,  in  conducting  our  business, 
to  the  good  servants  we  have  got  in  East  Lothian  :  I 
mean  of  the  native  population.     For  the  benefit  of  the 
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farmer,  it  is  very  desirable  that  good  cottages  should 
be  built.  I  have  had  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cot- 
tages upon  Fenton  Barns  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
farmers  round  j  and  1  always  could  find  work  for  all 
the  people  that  lived  in  them,  and  sometimes  I  have 
been  in  want  of  labourers  for  a  short  time.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  do  with  less  than  two  cottages  for 
every  pair  of  horses  that  a  farmer  keeps,  at  least  in 
East  Lothian.  Sixty  or  70  acres  go  to  a  pair  of  horses. 
I  am  not  very  sure  that  the  farmer  in  East  Lothian  is 
generally  ready  to  pay  6£  per  cent,  or  6|  per  cent, 
upon  the  outlay  of  the  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of 
building  cottages.  I  would  myself  rather  have  paid 
anything  than  want  cottages. 

I  do  not  see  why  farm  buildings  should  not  last 
100  years.  I  have  a  number  of  cottages  and  farm 
buildings  which  I  know  are  more  than  100  years  old, 
and  they  are  in  pretty  good  repair ;  at  least,  those 
built  with  foreign  timber.  They  would  last  for  three 
or  four  generations. 

Q.  With  reference  to  drainage,  it  has  been  said  in 
the  Committee,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  drainage 
alone,  on  some  soils,  without  the  application  of  lime  or 
other  manure  afterwards,  is  not  a  profitable  improve- 
ment ;  at  least,  not  a  profitable  improvement  to  the 
full  extent? — The  improvement  must  be  developed  by 
the  application  of  manures  and  cultivation  in  most 
cases.  I  should  rather  think  the  application  of 
manures  is  the  business  of  the  occupier  of  the  farm  ; 
and  I  would  not  like  to  say,  that  that  which  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  soil  in  a  few  years  should  be  made 
a  permanent  charge. 

Q.  In  your  personal  experience,  have  you  observed 
any  material  difference  between  the  condition,  with 
rcrerence  to  prod  uction,  of  entailed  and  unentailed 
estates  ;  do  you  think  that  one  class  of  estates  is  better 
than  another?—  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  very 
much  difference.  On  some  entailed  estates  the  build- 
iii^s  and  everything  are  very  good,  while  on  some 
unentailed  lands  they  have  some  of  the  bet  farm  stead- 
ings in  East  Lothian. — The  unentailed  proprietors,  if 
they  are  pretty  considerable  proprietors,  are  generally 
more  ready  to  spend  their  money  than  entailed  pro- 
prietors.— I  do  not  think,  in  East  Lothian,  that  we 
have  got  many  estates  of  10,000  acres.  They  are 
generally  5000,  6000  or  Sooo  acres.  They  are  mostly 
held  by  entailed  proprietors.  There  are  some  larger, 
and  there  are  a  few  smaller.  But  there  aie  two  or 
three  estates  that,  perhaps,  may  be  larger  than 
1000  acres,  where  everything  is  very  complete,  and 
which  are  held  by  unentailed  proprietors. 

Q.  With  respect  to  profit  derived  by  the  landlord 
from  some  of  these  improvements,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  a  very  high  profit  could  be  gained,  and  had 
been  gained,  in  Scotland,  from  drainage.  Would  that 
profit  come  to  the  landlord  ? — I  was  referring  princi- 
pally to  my  own  case.  I  had  drained  the  land  at  my 
own  expense,  and  it  paid  me  very  handsomely.  Of 
course,  it  ultimately  comes  to  the  proprietor,  because 
he  gets  the  drains  and  everything  made  to  his  hand. 
I  got  ^200  from  the  landlord,  and  I  spent  ,£2500.  It 
would  not  have  paid  me  if  I  begun  it  with  the  first 
lease.  It  had,  perhaps,  15  years  to  run,  and  it  scarcely 
paid  me  during  that  time.  I  may  have  got  back  my 
money  and  nothing  more.  Then  I  got  a  new  lease  of 
21  years,  at  an  additional  rent  of  some  12  or  15  per 
cent.,  and  I  was  handsomely  paid  during  the  next 
lease. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  a  tenant  could  afford, 
assuming  the  cost  of  drainage  to  be,  as  you  say,  £10 
per  acre,  to  pay  74  per  cent,  of  that ;  that  is  to  say, 
15J.  an  acre  in  increased  rent  for  drainage  ? — Well,  I 
would  doubt  the  capabilities  of  ordinary  tenants,  on 
ordinary  lands,  being  able  to  pay  that  increased  rent. 
He  would  require  to  get  the  farm  at  a  cheap  rent,  if 
he  was  going  to  be  remunerated  during  the  currency  of 
an  ordinary  term.  I  have  known  cases  where  a  single 
field  has  been  drained,  and  in  three  years'  time,  almost 
the  whole  cost  was  returned  ;  but  those  were  particular 
cases,  where  the  land  was  very  wet  indeed,  and  where 
it  was  drained,  and  a  Turnip  crop  had  been  consumed 
on  the  ground,  and  plenty  of  cake,  and  there  were 
magnificent  crops  afterwards  where,  before  that,  one 
could  gallop  a  horse  along  every  furrow,  iS  feet  wide, 
without  touching  a  head  of  grain  on  it.  As  to  build- 
ings, it  would  require  something  like  £j  10s.  or  £& 
an  acre  to  put  up  a  good  steading  and  houses.  A 
tenant  could  not  afford  to  pay  iar.  an  acre  extra  for  a 
good  steading  ;  but  he  could  pay  nothing  at  all,  unless 
he  had  a  steading  of  some  kind. 

I  pay  my  people  by  the  year,  whether  they  are  able 
to  work  or  not,  16s.  a  week,  with  a  cottage  and 
garden  rent  free  ;  and  they  get  their  food  in  harvest, 
and  for  making  hay.  That  amounts  to  nearly  £1  per 
week. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  three  cottages 
should  be  attached  to  every  100  acres  in  a  farm.  Do 
you  consider  your  labourers  who  are  in  those  cottages 
confined  to  that  particular  farm  ? — Certainly.  They 
would  not  be  free  to  offer  their  services  to  any  neigh- 
bouring occupier  of  land.  The  labourers  are  satisfied  to 
be  tied  down  to  a  particular  master  ;  they  could  not  get 
cottages  otherwise.  There  are  no  cottages  except  on 
the  farm,  and  if  they  were  going  to  work  with  other 
people  they  would  have  some  miles  to  walk.  There 
are  very  few  villages.  I  have  had  some  men  myself  to 
whom  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  give  labour  throughout 


the  whole  of  the  year  ;  and  if  I  did  not  want  them, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  come 
back  at  my  call ;  but  that  is  some  years  ago. 

Q.  In  case  of  misconduct  or  ill-behaviour,  can  you 
get  rid  of  your  cottagers  at  a  moment's  notice  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  I  am  bound  to  keep  them  for  a  year. 
Of  course  if  they  were  to  misbehave  and  refuse  to  do 
what  they  were  ordered,  we  should  apply  to  the  sheriff 
and  have  them  turned  out.  The  people  are  secured 
in  their  dwellings,  unless  there  is  misbehaviour. 

Q.  One  question  about  lime  ;  what  do  you  call  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  for  pasture  lands  ? — I  should  say 
7  or  S  tons  per  acre  is  a  very  heavy  liming  for  most 
land.  It  varies  very  much  in  its  effect  ;  sometimes  you 
scarcely  see  it,  at  other  times  it  has  a  very  great  effect 
indeed.  In  some  cases  where  I  have  limed,  it  has 
perhaps  made  it  a  third  better  than  it  was  previously, 
both  in  quality  or  in  the  power  of  keeping  stock  ;  it 
makes  the  herbage  very  much  finer;  it  would  be  worth  a 
third  more  rent.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  will 
last  very  much  more  than  21  years,  but  I  have  known 
it  last  for  more  than  20  years. — I  cannot  say  that  ever 
I  have  applied  manure  to  land  unless  it  had  been  pre- 
viously limed,  except  in  cases  of  pure  sea  sand,  where 
I  have  grown  very  fine  Turnips.  It  did  not  require 
lime  ;  there  was  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

The  general  size  of  the  farms  in  East  Lothian  may 
average,  perhaps,  fully  300  acres  ;  but  many  farmers 
occupy  two  farms.  There  are  small  farms  ;  very  few, 
scarcely  such  a  thing.  The  number  of  proprietors  has 
not  increased  in  Scotland  ;  it  rather  tends  to  diminish. 
A  great  deal  of  small  property  that  belonged  to  indi- 
viduals has  been  bought  by  the  larger  landed  pro- 
prietors in  my  recollection.  There  are  no  farms  that  I 
know  in  Scotland  without  a  lease  ;  a  tenant  generally 
will  not  take  a  farm  without.  I  have  known  some  con- 
tinue farming  after  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  but  it  did 
not  answer  for  either  landlord  or  tenant ;  19  years  is 
the  most  general  period. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  the  wages  you  gave  to 
your  farm  servants  or  farm  labourers  were  16s.  a  week 
and  a  free  cottage,  were  these  labourers  aUo  in  the 
possession  of  cow's  grass  ? — Some  of  them  have  it,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  ;  but  we  take  off  ,£5  or  £6 
from  their  wages  when  they  have  a  cow.  For  a  long 
time  I  would  not  have  a  man  driving  horses  for  me 
unless  he  had  a  cow  ;  I  found  that  they  made  much 
better  servants.  —  He  is  much  better  oft"  with  the  cow. 
Some  make  .£12  or  ,£15,  or  more,  by  the  cow,  from 
the  assistance  of  the  wife.  The  cow  goes  with  my 
herd.  They  are  all  grazed  on  the  farm  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  as  long  as  they  can  remain  out,  and  after 
that  they  get  a  small  quantity  of  Turnips  with  straw  in 
the  byre. — It  makes  them  much  better  servants  gene- 
rally, and  I  have  found  they  took  better  care  of  their 
horses.  It  is  a  particular  benefit  to  their  children.  I 
have  known  from  the  colour  of  the  faces  of  the 
children,  when  I  have  had  a  new  man,  that  he  had 
not  a  cow,  and  I  have  said,  "  You  must  have  a  cow, 
for  the  sake  of  your  family."  I  have  in  frequent  cases 
advanced  the  money,  and  they  have  repaid  me  in 
two  years,  or  three  at  most. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  very  few  independent  agricul- 
tural labourers  ;  do  you  find  that  by  this  arrangement 
they  are  placed  in  any  way  in  a  servile  position  ? — I 
do  not  think  it.  I  have  people  who  have  been  with 
me  all  my  life  ;  we  were  brought  up  as  boys  together, 
and  they  are  still  upon  the  place.  The  tendency  of 
this  yearly  engagement,  where  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
our  labourers  without  great  difficulty  if  he  misbehaves, 
leads  into  greater  care  in  selection. — I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  with  my  labourers  ;  they  have  work  and 
wages  all  the  year  ;  it  is  just  as  much  their  interest  as 
mine.  I  engage  by  the  year,  and  if  a  labourer  should 
be  ill  half  of  the  time,  he  gets  his  wages  the  same  as 
usual.  I  pay  16s.  a  week  and  a  cottage  to  a  farm 
servant ;  when  they  get  the  cow's  grass  there  is  a 
diminution  of  £$  and,  sometimes,  of  £6  from  the 
wages  paid. 

Q.  You  use  the  words  sometimes  "  farm  servant," 
and  sometimes  "labourer";  are  these  men  that  receive 
these  wages,  and  other  advantages,  the  carters  and 
ploughmen  and  farm  servants,  as  we  call  them  in  Eng- 
land, or  are  they  the  labourers  that  do  the  common 
farm  work,  such  as  the  Turnip  hoeing  and  cleaning  of 
ditches? — We  do  not  employ  men  for  that  purpose  ; 
it  is  women  and  children  who  generally  hoe  the 
Turnips. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this  :  in  England 
there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  the  wages  paid  to 
a  shepherd,  or  a  superior  ploughman,  or  a  carter,  and 
those  which  are  paid  to  what  we  call  an  ordinary  agri- 
cultural labourer,  and  I  want  to  know  from  you 
whether  these  wages  you  talk  of  are  what  you  paid  to 
what  we  should  call  a  farm  servant,  or  to  what  we 
should  call  a  farm  labourer  ? — They  are  what  is  paid 
to  both  those  people  who  drive  horses  and  those  who 
work  at  anything  I  choose  to  bid  them.  One  or  two 
who  get  the  largest  wages  are  men  who  work  at  any- 
thing I  choose.  I  have  to  give  some  of  them  a  little 
more  than  16s.  per  week.  Then,  again,  I  give  a 
shepherd  ^50,  his  cow's  grass,  a  house,  and  a  large 
piece  of  ground  for  Potatos  as  well ;  that  is,  however, 
in  Peebles-shire.  We  have  not  got  many  of  what  you 
call  ordinary  labourers. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  cow,  you  say  that  when  a 
man  has  a  cow  you  reduce  his  wages  by  £$  ? — Yes, 


Q.  Can  you  keep  a  cow  for  ,£5  a  year? — No; 
certainly  we  cannot. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you — £10  ? — I  should  say 
nearly  ^"lO. 

Q.  In  fact,  if  you  give  him  a  cow,  you  are  £$  out  of 
pocket  ? — But  I  consider  it  of  great  consequence  that 
they  should  have  cows,  for  the  sake  of  their  families 
and  for  themselves,  and  ultimately  there  is  no  loss 
from  it. 

Q.  They  are  more  respectable  people  ?— They  are 
highly  respectable  people.  There  is  not  a  man  I  have 
got  that  I  could  not  send  to  Haddington  Market  to  sell 
my  corn  and  get  the  money  for  it,  and  bring  it  home 
as  well  as  I  could  myself.  I  have  never  found  the 
system  of  yearly  engagements  hinders  your  control. 


SEWAGE    AND    MILK. 

[Wc  quote  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  the  following  letter, 
which  Mr.  Hope  has  addressed  to  it  in  reply  to  the  Tetter  of 
Mr.  .Scott,  which  appeared  also  in  our  columns  last  week  ] 

When  Mr.  Smee,  F.R.S.,  wrote  to  the  Times  his 
hasty  letter,  in  which  he  accounted  for  typhoid  fever 
poisoning  getting  into  the  milk  on  a  farm  in  Bucking- 
hamshire by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Croydon 
Sewage  Farm,  I  ventured  to  say  it  was  always  a  pity 
when  scientific  men  were  betrayed  into  allowing  their 
prejudices  to  overrule  their  judgment,  and  so  I  now 
say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Thos.  Scott's  letter  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  when  a  practical  man  of  sound  judgment 
allows  his  prejudices  to  get  the  better  of  that 
judgment,  and  makes  positive  statements,  con- 
trary to  fact,  about  matters  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  Mr.  Scott's  statement  that  the  Sewage 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  have  "hatched 
no  chickens"  is  curiously  contradicted  by  the  ab- 
stract of  our  report  for  the  past  year,  which  you 
publish  in  the  same  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express t 
for  even  that  brief  abstract  shows  that  we  have  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  and  have  come  to  some  definite 
and  practical  conclusions.  When  Mr.  Scott  goes  on 
to  say  that  "they  consequently  ask  for  more  funds 
that  they  may  sit  again,"  he  is  talking  of  that  of  which 
he  has  no  knowledge,  and  he  states  what  is  contrary  to 
the  fact.  So  far  from  asking  to  sit  again,  we  intended 
this  year's  report  to  be  our  final  official  report,  and  we 
did  not  ask  for  re-appointment,  but  the  Chemical 
Section  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  re- 
appointed, and  sent  up  a  resolution  to  that  effect  to 
the  Committee  of  Recommendations. 

We  did  not  intend  to  cease  altogether  our  work, 
and  Mr.  Grantham,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Professors  Corfield 
and  Williamson,  and  myself  had  intended  to  go  on,  at 
our  own  expense,  recording  the  observations  made 
and  results  obtained  on  my  farm.  No  other  system  of 
dealing  with  sewage  than  irrigation,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  as  yet  succeeded  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  although  most  other  systems  are  "just  going  to 
succeed,"  as  they  have  been  any  time  these  last  20 
years.  Therefore,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  only 
work  of  real  public  value  which  was  left  to  us  still  to 
do  was,  to  continue  our  observations  at  Breton's  Farm, 
in  humble  imitation  of  those  invaluable  observations 
recorded  now  for  30  years  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Gilbert,  at  Rothamsted.  Our  future  work  must  be 
altogether  at  our  own  expense,  for  our  funds  a:e 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Scott  laughs  at  my  nitrogen  balance-sheet.  Mr. 
Scott  must  forgive  me  if  I  laugh  at  him.  The  British 
Association  is  an  "association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,"  not  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  or 
commerce,  consequently  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
money.  We  are,  of  course,  guided  in  our  investiga- 
tions by  the  consideration  of  the  cost  and  value  of  the 
different  substances  used  or  obtained,  but  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  go  into  questions  of  money-making, 
Had  we  done  so  our  reports  would  probably  not  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Association,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  make  any 
balance-sheet  in  money.  Such  a  balance-sheet  would, 
not  have  been  their  work,  but  my  work,  whereas  it 
was  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Association  that 
we  should  present  a  balance-sheet  of  nitrogen,  that 
substance  which,  of  all  manurial  elements,  has  the 
greatest  money  value.  Why  Mr.  Scott  and  others 
should  be  tickled  with  the  idea  of  a  balance-sheet  in 
nitrogen  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand.  In  all 
these  30  years  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lawes  lias 
ever  presented  a  balance-sheet  in  anything  else — at  all 
events  he  has  certainly  never  presented  a  balance-sheet 
in  money ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Scott,  or  to  any- 
body else,  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Lawes,  or  to  ask  to  see  his 
private  accounts.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  rather  impertinent  than  otherwise  to  ask  a  man  to 
show  you  his  bankers'  book.  Mr.  Lawes'  experi- 
ments are  the  most  valuable  agricultural  experiments 
ever  conducted  since  the  world  was  made.  No  man 
that  ever  lived  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  scientific 
agriculture  as  Mr.  Lawes.  But  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
asking  whether  his  experiments  paid.  Many  of  them 
have  been  expressly  conducted  for  30  years,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  they  must  entail  a  heavy  loss. 
Mr.  Scott  might  as  well  ask  what  pecuniary  benefit 
Mr.  Lawes  has  derived  from  his  patriotic  action  in 
placing  ,£100,000  in  trust  to  continue  these  experiments 
for  all  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  we 
did  not  attempt  any  innovation  upon  the  rules  of  the 
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British  Association  by  presenting  a  money  balance- 
sheet.  First,  it  would  have  had  no  value  to  the  ordi- 
nary farmer,  as  the  bulk  of  the  produce  has  been 
market-garden  produce  for  the  London  market,  and  a 
balance-sheet  containing  items  such  as  a  crop  of 
Spinach  sold  for  £30  an  acre  in  the  ground  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  sowing,  and  crops  of  Cabbages 
ploughed  into  the  ground  because  they  were  too  late  for 
the  market,  would  clearly  possess  not  even  any  interest 
for  the  agricultural  world.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
very  strong  reason  why  a  money  balance-sheet  would 
have  been  positively  mischievous.  The  Romford 
Local  Board  advertised  that  the  sewage  to  be  con- 
tracted for,  along  with  their  farm,  was  that  of  about 
6000  persons,  in  addition  to  the  large  brewery  of 
Messrs.  Ind  &  Coope.  They  told  me  in  negotiation 
a  much  higher  figure  ;  but  I  based  my  calculation  of 
rent  upon  a  minimum  of  6000,  as  advertised.  I  have 
fulfilled  my  bargain,  and  have  paid,  year  by  year, 
what  I  agreed  to  pay.  I  have  made  a  large  annual 
loss.  This  would  have  appeared  to  show  that  sewage- 
farming  did  not  pay.  I  confess  that  it  has  staggered 
me  very  much.  I  have  tried  all  manner  of  changes  in 
cropping,  and  I  have  invented  all  manner  of  theories  to 
account  for  the  apparent  failure.  But  at  last  it  turns 
out  that,  instead  of  giving  me  the  sewage  of  Sooo 
persons  as  the  Board  promised  me  verbally,  or  of  a 
minimum  of  6000  as  they  advertised  and  con- 
tracted for,  they  have  only  given  me  the  sewage 
of  4600  persons.  All  my  arrangements  for  cropping 
and  calculations  being  based  upon  the  manure  resulting 
from  a  supposed  population  of  7000  to  Sooo,  the  result 
necessarily  has  been  a  disappointment.  Had  I  merely 
been  growing  ordinary  farm  crops,  the  difference  would 
not  have  been  so  serious  ;  but  in  market  gardening  time 
is  everything.  There  is  no  use  in  producing  a  magni- 
ficent crop  of  Cabbages  by  the  end  of  June,  after  the 
Peas  come  in.  They  must  be  ready  by  April  and  May. 
Then  they  are  worth,  delivered  in  market,  about  ^40 
an  acre  ;  but  after  the  Peas  come  in  they  will  not  even 
pay  the  cost  of  sending  to  market.  Any  money 
balance-sheets  that  I  had  shown  would  therefore  have 
been  misleading  to  the  last  degree  ;  but  a  balance- 
sheet  of  nitrogen,  the  nitrogen  applied  to  the  ground, 
recovered  in  the  crops,  escaping  in  the  effluent  water, 
and  remaining  in  the  soil,  or  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  is  a  reliable  document  of  the  highest  scientific  value, 
and  I  venture  to  say  of  the  very  greatest  possible  prac- 
tical importance,  whether  to  a  town  councillor  or  to  a 
farmer,  for  any  farmer  who  attempts  to  apply  pur- 
chased manure  upon  any  other  basis  will  assuredly 
burn  his  fingers  ;  and  if  he  ascertains  what  weight  of 
Cabbages  or  grass  or  other  crops  can  be  obtained  from 
a  given  quantity  of  manure,  it  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  him  what  the  producer  has  done  with 
these  crops,  whether  he  has  made  money  or  lost  money 
by  them,  whether  he  has  put  them  in  a  heap  to  rot, 
given  them  to  cattle  to  eat,  sold  them  in  the  nearest 
town,  or  distributed  them  among  his  neighbours. 

Mr,  Scott  alluded  to  a  return  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment this  year,  and  moved  for  by  a  private  member, 
professing  to  show  that  the  expense  of  33  sewage  farms 
was  ,£37.856,  and  the  returns  from  them  only  ^"15,436. 
"We  alluded  to  this  return  in  our  recent  report  to  the 
British  Association  merely  to  caution  the  public  against 
it,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
printed  upon  ;  the  figures  are  grossly  erroneous,  the 
Tables  wrongly  drawn  out,  and  the  whole  affair  abso- 
lutely worthless,  although  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  anything  against  the  management  of  most  sew- 
age farms.  The  shopkeepers,  publicans,  and  others 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  local  boards  of  health 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  farming,  and  will  not 
provide  a  sufficient  farming  capital,  consequently  they 
do  not  perform  the  operations  necessary  for  successful 
agriculture,  and  mismanage  in  every  possible  way. 

[Mr.  Hope  proceeds  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to 
the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  sewage-grown  grass 
as  cattle  food,  and  of  meat  and  milk  derived  from 
cattle  so  fed,  and  he  concludes]  : — 

Finally,  let  me  say  emphatically,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  the  existence  even  of  suspicion  as 
to  the  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  with  the  produce 
of  a  sewage  farm.  All  those  persons  who  join  in  the 
ignorant  clamour  that  has  been  raised  lately  against 
sewage  farm  milk  incur  a  very  grave  responsibility, 
not  one  of  them  has  one  single  fact  on  which  to  found 
his  statements,  and  your  readers  must  keep  in  view 
that  all  such  statements  are  flatly  at  variance  with  all 
existing  physiological  knowledge.  IV.  Hope  3S 
Nicholas  Lane,  Oct.  15. 


Dome  Corrcspnkttt. 

The  Future  of  Farming.  — From  long  practice  and 
observation  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  of 
agriculture,  as  regards  the  well  feeding  of  the  people 
and  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  will  depend  upon  meat- 
making  and  Wheat  and  Barley  growing  concurrently, 
especially  on  that  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom 
suitable  for  cereals  rather  than  for  pasture.  Abundant 
evidence  of  this  exists,  especially  in  Norfolk,  where 
land,  not  naturally  rich,  has  been  made  a  fertile  means 
of  feeding  the  people  with  bread,  meat,  and  beer. 
This  has  not  been  effected  by  pasture,  but  by  the 
purchase  extensively  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  for 
meat  making.     I  quote,  as  an  instance,  by  no  means  a 


solitary  one,  where,  on  a  farm  of  1200  acres,  in  addi- 
tion to  artificial  manures,  about  ,£4000  annually  is 
paid  for  cake  made  from  foreign  grown  Linseed,  and 
from  this  is  produced  probably^ooo  worth  of  fat  meat, 
and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  manure  to  enrich  the 
fields,  and  thus  vastly  increase  the  produce,  not  only 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  but  also  of  Pulse,  roots, 
Clover,  and  other  green  crops  suitable  for  meat- 
making.  Thus  effect  follows  cause  for  the  farmers' 
profit  and  for  the  good  of  our  country,  for  it  is  asserted 
by  our  most  competent  authorities  (see  Mr.  Lawes  in 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal)  that  the  best 
and  cheapest  manure  results  from  making  fat  meat ; 
but  of  course  this  system  requires  additional  tenant's 
capital,  or,  which  is  the  same  in  effect,  a  smaller  area 
of  holding  in  proportion  to  the  usual  capital,  which 
may  be  taken  as  at  present  about  £$  lew.  to  £6  per 
acre  on  the  47,000,000  of  acres  which  form  the  farmed 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Board  of  Trade 
Returns).  There  is  a  vast  margin  for  increase  in  this 
respect,  for  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  some  other 
well-farmed  districts,  where  much  meat  and  corn  are 
produced  by  stock-feeding  and  artificial  manuring,  from 
£lS  to  £2$  per  acre  is  frequently  the  tenant's  capital, 
and  there  landowners  have  also  a  large  capital  invested 
in  suitable  buildings,  drainage,  roads,  and  other  neces- 
sary improvements.  It  is  not  to  pasture  that  we  must 
look  for  the  future  (although  that  is  capable  of  immense 
improvement  by  feeding  the  cattle  on  it  with  foreign 
produce,  and  by  draining  and  other  means),  for, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  per  annum  is  at  present 
under  1  ton.  Foreign  feeding  stuffs  for  meat- 
making  may  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities ; 
witness  the  lists  of  imports  of  Linseed,  Cotton 
seed,  Rape  seed,  and  cakes  of  the  same  ;  also  Palm- 
nut  cake,  Indian  Corn,  Locust  Beans  (containing  44  per 
cent,  of  sugar),  Peas,  Beans,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Buck- 
wheat. The  vast  importations  of  foreign  human  and 
animal  food  and  drink,  amounting  to  ,£70,000,000 
annually,  ought,  after  consumption,  greatly  to  enrich 
our  soil  and  increase  its  produce,  and  will  do  so  when 
we  come  to  our  senses  on  the  great  utilisation  of  sewage 
question.  Mighty  steam  has  changed  many  things, 
and  will  greatly  alter  and  improve  our  agricultural 
practice  both  as  regards  landowners  and  their  tenants, 
but  it  will  be,  naturally,  a  work  of  time.  Discussion 
and  agitation  will  hasten  progress  and  improvement, 
and  land  will  be  brought  into  a  more  suitable  condition 
for  the  investment  of  increased  tenants'  capital.  The 
production  of  meat  in  this  country  at  present  prices  is 
estimated  at  about  32.J.  per  acre,  or  £76,000,000  per 
annum.  On  this  farm,  and  on  many  others  which  I 
could  name,  the  annual  produce  of  fat  meat  has  been 
during  30  years  £5  per  acre.  On  such  naturally  poor 
land  as  mine,  profit  depends  upon  meat-making  and 
corn  growing  concurrently  ;  for  in  unaided  pasture  its 
produce  would  be  at  a  minimum  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  price.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  Oct.  17. 

Shorthorn  Literature. — Not  being  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  I  missed  the  article  on 
Shorthorn  literature  to  which  you  called  attention  in 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  October  11.  I  gather  from 
your  comments  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
blames  the  agricultural  Press  for  having  assisted  to 
spread  an  undue  excitement  in  the  Shorthorn  market. 
I  do  not  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  agricultural 
Press,  but  as  your  correspondent  for  some  years  upon 
matters  relating  to  live  stock  I  beg  to  protest  against 
any  such  imputation  resting  at  your  or  my  door.  So  far 
from  the  Agricultural  Gazette  having  fostered  factitious 
ideas  of  value  when  treating  of  certain  lines  of  blood, 
it  has  on  every  possible  occasion  testified  against  them. 
It  is  true  the  Agricultural  Gazette  has  published  a 
weekly  article  on  live  stock,  and  so  far  it  has  assisted 
to  give  due  importance  to  the  subject.  While  recording 
sales  and  other  facts  of  interest  connected  with  all  the 
principal  domestic  animals,  it  has  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  up  to  view  the  pernicious  pretences  of 
pedigree  when  divorced  from  personal  merit.  What  is 
called  "fashion,"  caused  by  the  greedy  desire  to 
possess  animals  of  a  certain  family,  simply  because 
they  belonged  to  that  family,  has  been  systematically 
preached  against.  The  breeding  of  animals  upon  the 
"  pure  "  principle,  by  which  is  meant  "  pure  Bates," 
"pure  Booth,"  &c.,  versus  the  more  correct  principle 
of  infusing  fresh  blood  judiciously  and  gradually,  has 
been  constantly  called  in  question.  The  breeding  of 
these  "pure"  animals  with  a  view  to  selling  them  at 
1000  gs.  each  to  some  lord,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
milking  and  beef  giving  qualities,  has  been  stamped  as 
injurious.  The  purchase  of  puny  animals  with  high- 
sounding  pedigrees  has  been  held  up  as  the  sure  road 
to  destruction,  and  the  great  principle  of  "weeding," 
even  "Duchesses"  if  necessary,  has  been  constantly 
enforced.  The  commencement  of  your  opening  leader 
on  October  11,  in  which  you  boldly  speak  of  the  New 
York  Mills  affair  as  a  "  great  folly,"  only  accords  with 
the  tone  in  which  the  Agricultural  Gazette  has  always 
treated  similar  foolish  excitements.  Time  will  doubt- 
less bring  its  own  cure  ;  and  looking  forward  to  pos- 
sible reactions,  one  feels  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  old 
saying,  "The  devil  take  the  hindmost."  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  among  those  who  think  the  bubble  has 
been  sufficiently  blown  up,  and  as  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  has  always  exerted  an  influence  in  the  direction 


of  calmness,  it  seems  exceedingly  hard  that  it  should 
be  charged,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  contributing  to 
raise  a  factitious  value  for  Shorthorns.  The  Writer  0/ 
"  Our  Live  Stock  "for  Five  Years.  [We  are  not  aware 
that  any  charge  has  been  laid  against  the  Agricultural 
Gazette.] 

Michaelmas  Averages— Corn  Rents. — For  the 
information  of  those  interested  in  corn  rents,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  average  prices  of  British  corn  for  the 
52  weeks  ending  September  27,  1S73,  are  : — Wheat, 
57*.  S^(/;  Barley,  39*.  n^</.  ;  Oats,  24J.  <)d.  per 
imperial  quarter.  Montague  Marriott,  Editor  oj 
Willich's  Tithe  Commutation  Tables,  26,  Montpelier 
Square,  S.  IV.,  September  30,  1S73. 


BEDFORD. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  Stimson  said  :  I  don't  think  the  ploughing  now 
is  as  good  as  that  of  20  years  ago.  I  fancy  the  men 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  leam  or  the  masters  to  teach 
them  as  was  taken  20  or  30  years  ago.  There  has  been 
a  good  show  to-day  in  the  yard,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  better,  as  far  as  the  show  of  roots  is  concerned,  if,  as 
years  ago,  the  prizes  were  awarded  alter  inspecting  the 
fields  in  which  the  roots  are  grown.  The  best  speci- 
mens are  now  selected,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  the  committee  offered  a  prize  to  the 
tarmer  who  produced  the  best  6  acres  or  10  acres,  or 
so,  and  that  the  judges  should  see  them  as  they  grew 
in  the  field,  especially  as,  I  apprehend,  the  object  of 
the  society  is  to  get  farmers  to  grow  a  good  quality  and 
quantity  of  roots  per  acre.  Those  who  attended  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Howard  in  January 
last,  on  "Impediments  to  Agriculture,"  will  remember 
that  a  very  practical  farmer  said  something  about  going 
back  to  the  old  fashion  of  high-backed  lands,  and  they 
could  not  drain  the  lands  sufficiently  without  it,  and 
I  remember  Mr.  James  Howard  said  he  thought 
where  land  was  cultivated  by  steam  and  worked  up 
to  a  good  depth  there  was  no  reason  to  go  back  to 
that  fashion,  as  that  would  let  in  the  water  and  the  lands 
would  be  dry.  It  struck  me  there  is  a  way  of  partially 
getting  the  advantage  of  steam  cultivation  without  hav- 
ing steam-power,  that  is  by  subsoiling  the  land.  Taking 
one  of  Howard's  double-ploughs  and  putting  on  a  sub- 
soiler,  you  fetch  the  land  up  nearly  as  deeply  as  the 
steam-cultivators  do,  and  you  get  the  same  advantage. 
I  have  not  much  experience,  however,  as  I  have  only 
begun  it,  but  I  throw  this  out  as  a  practical  remark, 
and  next  year  I  will  tell  you  whether  it  has  done  any 
good  or  not.  Another  subject  is  my  favourite  subject 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  on  which  I  read  a  paper 
last  February.  There  has  been  a  great  alteration  since 
then,  and  perhaps  I  should  now  alter  it  in  some  parts. 
I  said  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  agricultural 
labourers'  union  doing  damage  to  the  farmer,  but  I 
thought  it  would  do  so  to  the  labourer,  and  I  think  the 
soundness  of  that  opinion  has  been  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent facts.  The  fact  of  the  labourers  having  joined 
the  union  has  made  the  farmers  use  machinery  more 
extensively,  and  therefore  the  farmers  have  been  bene- 
fited while  the  labourers  have  not.  I  was  told  by  the 
station-master  that  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  40  men 
went  from  our  station  at  Marston  to  the  Fens,  to  get 
work,  but  that  many  of  them  came  back  because  they 
could  get  nothing  to  do.  Before  the  introduction  of 
machinery  that  could  not  be  the  case,  and  therefore 
the  labourers  have  done  themselves  no  good, 
while  the  farmers  have  been  benefited.  I  never  had 
any  fear  of  the  labourers'  union,  for  they  have  not  the 
strength  to  do  harm.  Mr.  Arch  said  at  Newport  Pagnell 
that  if  the  farmers  did  not  give  wages  enough  it  was  a 
hard  thing  if  the  41  counties  of  England  could  not 
support  one  upon  strike,  but  I  don't  think  they  could. 
Still  I  think  the  labourers'  union  may  be  a  good  one, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  seems  to  me  there  will  be 
a  more  extensive  use  of  machinery,  and  that  labourers 
will  not  be  so  much  wanted,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  labourers,  and  if  the  union  be  the  means  of 
sending  the  labourers  where  there  is  work  for  them  it 
will  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  masters  and  the  labourers 
themselves.  Mr.  Aich  has  gone  to  Canada,  and  if  he 
can  find  an  opening  for  labourers,  he  may  be  doing 
good  to  the  people  who  belong  to  the  same  Oovern- 
nient  as  ourselves  in  that  country,  and  be  doing  good 
to  us  at  home  ;  for  as  long  as  farmers  pay  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  there  will  be  plenty  of 
labourers  at  home  to  do  the  work,  and  if  there  is  a 
surplus  of  labourers  it  is  important  there  should  be  an 
opening  for  them.  Some  people  thought  before  last 
harvest  that  there  would  be  awkward  work  for  the 
farmers.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  some  places,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  proper  to  have  a  farmers'  union  at  all. 
The  agitators  came  to  our  parish  and  tried  to  get  a 
few  men  away,  but  the  farmers  talked  to  their  men  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  and  I  don't  think  there  are  hnlf-a-dozcn 
men  in  the  parish  who  arc  in  the  union.  If  there  are 
they  are  the  worst  labourers.  If  the  farmers  talked  to 
their  men  reasonably  instead  of  uniting  and  creating  a 
bad  example,  they  would  be  able  to  stop  the  progress 
■  if  the  union,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  in  the  parish 
they  live  in.  On  our  farm  we  never  found  our  men 
more  reasonable  than  this  year.  We  had  a  few  men 
who  were  rather  disaflected,  but  they  left  and  we  got 
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good   men   in   their  stead  ;  and  my   advice  to    every 
farmer  is,  "  Get  rid  of  all  the  men  who  won't  work." 

Mr.  C.  Howard  (the  Chairman)  said  :  There  is  one 
remark  I  wish  to  make  about  ploughing,  and  I  think, 
in  our  altered  circumstances,  we  require  it  done  a  little 
differently  from  what  it  used  to  be.  We  now,  most  of 
us,  I  think  all  of  us,  avail  ourselves  of  the  reaping 
machine,  and,  happily,  now  there  are  no  longer  restric- 
tions in  their  use.  Time  was  when  several  good 
friends  of  mine  were  prohibited  from  using  their  labour- 
saving  machinery,  but  landlords  are  wiser  in  their 
generation,  and  know  they  must  allow  farmers,  if  they 
are  to  have  their  rents,  to  get  in  their  crops  in  the  best 
way  they  can.  With  the  use  of  reaping  machines  it  is 
highly  important  we  should  not  have  those  deep  furrows 
I  saw  to-day  on  some  pieces.  The  fewer  furrows  and 
the  shallower,  so  much  the  better  for  the  machinery. 
I  join  with  Mr.  Stimson,  also,  in  regretting  that  there 
were  so  few  teams  to-day,  but  you  need  not  go  far  for 
the  reason.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many  parishes  the 
labourers  have  not  behaved  themselves  to  the  masters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  the  masters  in  putting  a 
team  at  their  disposal  to-day  ;  but  I  hope  the  time  will 
arrive  when  we  shall  forgive  and  forget,  and  that  the 
labourer  will  know  who  ins  best  friends  are,  and  return 
to  some  degree  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
us  masters  to  find  that  they  have  forgotten  or  set  at 
nought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  they  have 
known  for  many  years,  and  taken  up  with  men  who  go 
about  the  country  to  set  class  against  class,  and  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  labourer  beyond  what  they  can 
get  out  of  him.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  much  better  state  of  things.  A  wise  and 
salutary  lesson  has  been  learned  by  these  men.  Mr. 
Arch  and  his  fellows  came  down  to  Bedford  immedi- 
ately before  the  harvest,  to  set  the  men  against  their 
masters,  to  create  disaffection,  and  to  make  the  in- 
gathering of  harvest  a  difficult  matter.  But  a  higher 
Bower  stepped  in.  I  have  been  in  business  some  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  appeal  to  every  one  in 
the  room  to  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  we  never  knew 
an  easier  harvest.  Apart  from  having  plenty  of  labour, 
andthefarmersalmost  toamanavailingthemselvesof  the 
best  machinery  appliances,  our  difficulties  would  have 
been  removed  from  the  fact  that  an  all-wise  Providence 
so  ruled  it  that  our  crops  ripened  most  beautifully  one 
after  another.  In  consequence  of  the  wet  weather 
during  the  harvest  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  securing  the  corn  in  good  order.  Those  of  my 
friends  on  the  forward  soils  had  little  to  contend  with, 
and  most  of  the  harvest  was  secured  in  a  favourable 
condition.  Others,  on  less  forward  soils,  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  One  thing,  we  cannot  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  a  very  abundant  harvest.  Wheat, 
throughout  the  country,  I  believe  to  be  very  deficient. 
Barley  varies  ;  on  some  it  is  a  good  average,  on  others 
a  deficiency  ;  while  the  Bean  and  Pea  crop  is  a  very 
abundant  one.  We  have  had  many  discouragements, 
and  I  think  farmers  require  the  sympathy  of  all 
classes,  but  of  none  more  so  than  the  landlords.  I 
think  that  in  connection  with  this  labour  question  the 
landlords  should  assist  them  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
have  not  hitherto  done.  I  have  heard  that  in  some 
districts  landlords  are  setting  their  faces  against  the 
use  of  steam  cultivation,  I  hope  it  is  not  in  this  county. 
They  may  as  well  bid  the  sun  cease  from  shining.  It 
must  must  go  on,  and  they  will  find  it  do  so  too.  It  is 
to  their  best  interests  not  to  do  anything  to  stem  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  F.  Street  disagreed  with  Mr.  Stimson's  state- 
ment about  the  ploughing  20  years  ago,  and  said  that 
the  ploughing  to-day  was  done  under  exceptional  diffi- 
culties. The  grand  object  of  steam  cultivation  was 
that  more  work  could  be  done  with  it  in  a  single  day 
than  with  the  old  teams  in  a  fortnight.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  national  insurance  office  for  the  insurance 
of  the  stock  of  farmers,  and  considering  the  great  losses 
farmers  had  sustained  of  late  years  by  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  other  diseases,  he  thought  the  subject  was 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


BOROUCHBRIDCE. 

Large  or  Small  Farms, — At  the  late  forty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  J.  Ford,  Tancred,  Whixley,  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject.     He  said  : — 

It  has  never,  I  think,  been  contended  that  the  great 
desideratum  of  a  nation's  bread  would  turn  on  the 
solution  of  this  question  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  us  ;  for  between  one  and  the  other,  small 
farms  or  large  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
production  of  a  large  amount  of  food  must  depend. 
In  the  mere  production  of  bread  we  shall  never  be  very 
dependent  upon  ourselves.  It  is  not  simply,  however, 
as  a  bread-producing  country  that  we  have  to  regard 
our  own  land.  There  are  other  productions  of  our 
soil,  and  other  considerations  attaching  to  the  question 
before  us  which  become  of  infinite  weight  while 
endeavouring  to  solve  this  question  of  large  or  small 
farms.  Beef  and  mutton  are  daily  becoming  more 
essential  as  the  habitual  food  of  nearly  all  classes.  Beer 
seems  to  be  more  than  ever  considered  necessary  to 
wash  it  down,  and  the  Excise  returns  tell  us  that  its 
manufacture  and  consumption  exceed  what  has  ever 


hitherto  been  known.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of 
capital  necessary  adequately  to  farm  our  lands  according 
to  modern  notions  and  modern  requirements,  closely 
involved  in  the  present  inquiry ;  for  it  is  tolerably 
evident  that,  with  small  holdings,  you  will  frequently 
have  small  men,  with  small  ideas  and  small  capital, 
and  such  are  not  the  material  for  our  future  agricultural 
prosperity.  I  may  as  well  at  once  declare  that  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  and  any  arguments 
contained  in  this  paper  are  adduced  with  the  view  of 
demonstrating  that  it  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture, or  for  the  landowner,  or  for  the  occupier,  or 
for  the  labourer,  or  for  the  production  of  food,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  that  small  holdings  should 
become  the  rule  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of 
large  ones,  combined  with  capital  and  a  cultivated 
intelligence. 

Although  it  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  all 
farms  need  not  necessarily  be  "large,"  yet  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  future  that  they  should  be  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  men 
with  ample  capital  to  invest,  and  with  ideas  corre- 
sponding to  the  improved  ways  and  usages  of  our  day; 
and  again,  while  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  an  entire 
estate  of  considerable  extent  to  be  laid  out  in  large 
holdings,  but  to  contain  farms  suitable  to  the  means  of 
some  shrewd  and  industrious  men  but  of  limited 
capital,  who  are  usually  to  be  found  in  every  district  ; 
it  is  equally  in  contradistinction  to  the  small  peasant 
proprietorship,  the  petite  culture  of  France  and 
other  Continental  nations  (a  system  which  has  many 
advocates  in  this  country),  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
supporters  of  a  general  system  of  small  holdings  that 
my  remarks  are  directed.  And  it  will  be  seen  on  re- 
flection that  intimately  associated  with  this  idea  is  the 
present  tendency  of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  land 
laws.  For  if  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
were  abolished,  we  should  soon  find  that  our  ancestral 
properties  would  undergo  an  operation  of  extensive 
subdivision  ;  estates  would  be  cut  up  and  inheritances 
divided  with  a  result  I  much  fear  very  prejudicial  to 
the  progress  of  our  agricultural  system.  This,  "how- 
ever, is  a  branch  of  the  subject  demanding  separate 
inquiry. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
that  small  holdings  should  generally  obtain.  Small 
holdings  should  be  divided  into  fields  commensurate 
"th  their  extent.  Holdings  of  from  50  to  100  acres 
cannot  well  contain  fields  of  greater  size  than  from 
6  to  12  acres.  Here,  then,  is  found  a  large  proportion 
of  land  occupied  by  fences  and  their  attendant  ditches, 
and  the  waste  land  corners  inseparable  from  such  a 
sub-division,  entailing,  moreover,  a  large  amount  of 
labour  and  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hedges, 
the  scouring  of  ditches,  keeping  gates  in  repair,  also 
loss  of  time  in  cultivation  by  frequent  turnings,  an  item 
of  loss  not  half  appreciated,  but  when  multiplied  by  a 
day's  labour,  and  by  a  large  number  of  small  fields, 
must  be  something  enormous.  All  this  is  a  direct  loss 
to  agriculture,  but  the  indirect  loss  is,  to  my  mind, 
much  larger,  for  such  small  farms  are  generally  held  by 
men  with  indifferent  capital,  and  but  too  frequently  by 
slothful  and  unintelligent  tenants,  who,  if  they  contrive 
to  make  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year,  are  innocent 
of  any  higher  aims  or  aspirations.  Such  men  invest 
nothing  in  permanent  improvements,  their  farms  and 
premises  are  but  too  often  a  Slough  of  Despond,  their 
land  yielding  a  minimum  of  production. 

When  small  holdings  can  be  judiciously  thrown 
together  into  medium-sized  farms  of  from  300  to  500 
acres  in  extent,  a  very  great  saving  of  money  must 
accrue  to  the  landowner ;  not  only  are  his  farm 
buildings  reduced  in  number,  but  the  superfluous  resi- 
dences are  done  away  with,  and  thus  a  large  item  of 
expense  for  their  constant  repair  and  support  is  saved 
to  him. 

But  presuming  that  a  landowner  should  prefer  to 
retain  one  or  two,  or  more,  small  farms  on  his  estate 
("home  farms"  and  the  small  occupations  of  gentle- 
men who  farm  for  amusement  or  occupation  are  not 
included  in  this  consideration),  it  will  always  be  to  his 
advantage  that  the  majority  of  his  farms  should  be 
large  enough  to  attract  men  of  superior  capital  and 
intelligence — men  who,  while  in  all  likelihood  they  are 
extracting  much  more  from  the  land  than  the  tenant  I 
have  previously  instanced,  are  at  the  same  time  putting 
more  into  it,  are  improving  the  yearly  value  of  their 
farms,  are  investing  money  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  generally  raising  the  character  of  the  estate 
on  which  they  reside.  When  such  a  farm  comes  into 
the  market  it  is  readily  let,  in  all  probability,  at  an 
increased  rental,  for  who  would  not  rather  follow  such 
a  man  than  the  tenant  I  have  previously  described? 
The  buildings  and  premises  are  well  cared  for,  roads 
kept  in  order,  hedges  neatly  trimmed,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  land  increased.  Not  only  is  the  landlord  receiv- 
ing a  better  rent  for  such  a  farm,  but  his  expenses  are 
materially  less  upon  a  given  acreage  and  with  an 
improving  tenant,  than  if  divided  into  smaller  holdings 
with  unenterprising  tenants. 

The  larger  the  farm  the  less  expense  per  acre  in 
buildings,  of  whatever  character.  Good  farm  build- 
ings cost  £6  or  £7  per  acre,  and  houses  £4  or  ,£5  ; 
but  as  farms  increase  in  size  the  ratio  decreases.  The 
quantity  of  roading  necessary  upon  farms,  an  item 
which  usually  falls  upon  proprietors,  is  probably 
decreased  in  proportion  as  farms  increase  in  size. 
Drainage  operations  can  be  conducted  more  efficiently 


when  upon  a  uniform  plan,  for  each  good  sized  farm, 
or,  in  fact,  upon  a  whole  estate.  But  most  of  all,  and 
what  I  wish  to  repeat,  is  that  in  the  hands  of  an  enter- 
prising tenant  and  man  of  capital,  such  as  would  be 
attracted  by  a  fair  sized  holding,  the  landlord's  property 
is  increasing  in  value  ;  the  tenant  will  leave  it  better 
than  when  he  found  it,  and  thus  not  only  the  land- 
owner but  the  State  are  gainers. 

But  if  it  is  advantageous  to  a  landlord  that  his  estate 
should  be  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  good-sized 
farms,  it  is  no  less  so  for  an  occupier,  where  sufficient 
capital  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The 
same  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
large  holdings  as  contrasted  with  small  ones,  as  of 
benefit  to  agriculture  generally,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  well-doing  of  the  occupier.  By  laying  out  his 
farm  in  fields  of  from  20  to  30  acres  he  gets  rid  of  a 
quantity  of  superfluous  fences  occupying  a  large  space 
of  ground  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  ditches,  and  pro- 
bably of  hedge-row  timber.  Not  only  is  the  reclaiming 
of  so  much  ground  a  clear  gain  to  the  cultivator,  but 
he  gets  rid  of  the  labour  and  expense  which  would 
otherwise  be  entailed  upon  him  for  their  support. 
Light,  and  air,  and  ventilation  are  let  in  upon  the 
fields  ;  there  is  less  waste  from  corners  and  hedge- 
sides,  and  scope  is  given  for  some  efficient  systems  of 
drainage.  The  great  loss  of  time  from  frequent  turn- 
ings, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  got  rid  of, 
and  by  straight  well-trimmed  fences  cleaner  cultivation 
is  ensured.  More  weeds  and  filth  are  generated  in  old 
hedgerows  and  their  attendant  banks  and  corners  than 
probably  in  any  other  place,  while  Couch-grass  is  con- 
tinually running  out  from  them  into  the  body  of  the 
fields. 

But  not  only  is  there  saving  in  this  respect.  In 
farms  of  such  a  size  as  I  advocate  a  sufficient  force  of 
labour  is  concentrated  as  will  ensure  the  work  necessary 
for  the  various  operations  of  the  year  to  be  more 
briskly  and  more  efficiently  performed  ;  and  the  labour 
to  be  organised  on  a  more  economical  system  than 
when  left  to  the  desultory  performance  of  perhaps  the 
tenant  and  one  assistant  on  a  very  small  farm. 

Besides  the  above,  the  capitalist  with  a  large  farm 
now  enjoys  advantages  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  neighbour,  who  farms  on  a  small  scale,  for  in 
steam  cultivation  and  in  the  power  of  steam  generally, 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  a  great  aid  and  impetus  is 
afforded.  You  cannot  well  take  steam  machinery  into 
small  enclosures,  certainly  not  to  employ  it  profitably  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  steam, 
as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  we 
may  any  of  us  live  to  see  the  day  when  steam  will 
become  an  indispensable  and  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  cultivation  of  all  well  managed  farms.  The 
farmer  with  well  laid  out  and  large  fields,  and  with 
capital  at  his  back,  will  enjoy  immense  advantages 
over  the  tenant  of  an  occupation  when  steam  cannot 
be  profitably  employed,  besides  being  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  use  of  any  of  those  improved  mechanical 
appliances  that  are  almost  daily  being  produced  for  his 
benefit.  Finally,  as  affecting  the  tenant  to  farm  on 
such  a  scale  as  I  have  ventured  to  advocate,  and  with 
capital  to  aid  him,  he  occupies  a  better  and  a  higher 
social  position  than  his  poorer  brethren  ;  he  has  more 
scope  and  opportunity  for  doing  good  in  his  genera- 
tion ;  he  has  the  means  at  hand  for  bringing  up  his 
family  with  a  sound  education,  and  if  not  to  follow  in 
his  own  professional  footsteps,  at  least  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  society.  Thus  the  soil  is  doing  a 
higher  duty,  the  land  is  ameliorating  and  improving 
the  race,  the  old  elements  of  feudalism  and  bondage, 
and  of  ignorance,  at  one  time  inseparable  from  the 
land  (and  I  regret  to  say  at  present  too  often  associated 
with  it)  rapidly  fall  away  and  disappear,  and  a  higher 
order  of  society  in  connection  with  it  is  established. 

Regarding  the  labourer,  many  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  reflect  upon  his  condition,  but  it 
would  take  too  long  a  time,  and  not  perhaps  be  quite 
to  the  point,  to  trace  his  upward  progress  in  connection 
with  the  land  from  the  feudal  ages  to  the  present  day  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  along  with  a  progressing  art,  he 
has  also  advanced,  and  that  generally  he  now  occupies 
a  much  better  position  as  a  labourer  than  did  the 
villains  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  the  occupiers  or 
tenants  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thanks  to  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  to  the  pioneers  of  agriculture, 
where  the  labourer  is  now  found  on  w-ell-conducted 
farms,  he  is  for  the  most  part,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  well  housed  ;  for,  receiving  as  much,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  more  than  the  agricultural  interest  can 
afford  to  pay,  he  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  himself : 
he  has  the  means  at  hand  for  a  fair  education  for  his 
children  ;  his  hours  of  labour  are  not  oppressive  ; 
mechanics  are  continually  lightening  his  severest  toil, 
and  many  advantages  are  now  thrown  in  his  way  which 
may  do  him  good,  if  he  will  but  use  them. 

All  this  is  far  more  intimately  connected  with  large 
and  well-ordered  farms  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
uncertain  and  precarious  labour  incidental  to  small 
holdings,  for,  whereas  labour  is  only  occasionally 
required  on  such  farms,  it  is  constant  all  the  year 
round  on  larger  ones.  It  is  now  generally  found  that 
from  the  requirements  of  attendance  on  stock,  &c, 
labour  is  as  valuable  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  quite 
as  remunerative.  When  in  former  days  winter  was 
approached  by  the  labourer  with  apprehension,  he  can 
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now  meet  it  confidently,  well  knowing  that  his  earn- 
ings will  not  be  diminished. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  British  agriculture  will  greatly  depend  upon  a 
more  liberal  application  of  capital,  and  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  direct  it.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  combination 
will  in  the  future  be  found  associated  with  very  small 
tenures,  but  it  will  rather  seek  for  that  scope  and  lati- 
tude for  its  profitable  employment,  which  can  only  be 
found  in  a  well-organised  and  extended  system  of  agri- 
culture. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Scott  believed  that  on  moderate-sized  grass  farms 
a  greater  amount  of  animal  produce  was  raised  than  upon 
very  large  holdings,  and  this  he  attributed  to  some  extent 
to  the  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cases.  Nor  did 
he  think  there  was  any  benefit  in  large  grass  fields.  They 
all  knew  the  comfort  which  a  good  lence  afforded  to  stock 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether  during  the  heat  of 
summer  or  the  inclemency  of  the  colder  months.  With 
moderately  sized  fields  there  was  the  advantage  of  classi- 
fying the  stock  according  to  their  several  stages,  and  they 
had  large  fields  by  throwing  off  the  gates.  Mr.  Ford  had 
only  dealt  with  the  naturally  fertile  districts,  and  with  his 
remarks  they  all  agreed.  As  the  superior  land  would 
take  care  of  itself,  he  thought  the  inferior  land  demanded 
attention,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  lands  of  the 
high  districts,  which  contributed  a  great  portion  of  the 
young  and  grazing  stock  to  be  matured  on  the  better  soils. 
Upon  such  they  would  find  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
this  kind  was  raised  upon  small  farms,  just  large  enough 
for  the  man  and  his  wife  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  necessary 
work  upon  them.  Then,  again,  they  must  not  forget  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  millions  butter, 
cream,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  small  farmers,  they  must  import  most  of  these 
articles  for  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  considered  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Scott  had  stated  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  quite  agreed  with  many  points  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Ford  in  his  paper.  If  old  fences  and  hedge-row 
timber  were  stubbed  up,  and  fields  made  of  larger  size, 
there  would  then  be  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection for  the  stock  in  consequence.  In  the  next  place, 
men  who  undertook  to  farm  500,  600,  or  1000  acres,  were 
not  generally  those  who  reared  a  great  number  of  calves  ; 
and  he  found  that  the  rearing  of  stock  in  his  district  had 
very  much  diminished.  He  spoke  of  farming  not  being 
profitable  for  small  holders,  owing  to  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  with  regard  to  the  labour  question  and 
other  matters,  including  the  large  additional  capital  that 
was  now  required  to  carry  on  a  farm  successfully.  In- 
creased prices  had  now  to  be  paid  for  everything,  and 
nearly  double  the  capital  was  now  needed  to  what  was 
the  case  formerly  in  taking  a  farm.  A  tenant  taking  a 
farm  of  from  500  to  700  acres,  required  a  very  considerable 
capital  to  enable  him  to  stock  it  properly,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  the  right  sort  of  men  ready  to  embark 
their  money  in  agricultural  pursuits.  After  contending 
that  owners  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  throwing  farm  to 
farm,  as  some  of  them  had  been  inclined  to  do,  he  stated  that 
there  was  a  feeling  amongst  the  labouring  classes  and 
their  friends  that  very  small  holdings  of  land  were  the 
greatest  happiness  that  a  man  could  have,  and  a  very 
clever  writer  had  said  that  a  man  who  was  settled  upon 
5  acres  would  be  able  to  work  and  assist  the  adjoining 
farmer  in  the  spare  time  at  his  command.  How  very 
little  must  the  writer  know  about  country  people  to  sup- 
pose that  this  would  be  the  case,  as  to  rely  upon  it  they 
must  give  up  farming  altogether.  He,  however,  did 
think,  and  had  always  thought,  that  it  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  hard  working  and  deserving 
labourer  to  offer  him  a  holding,  not  a  large  one  of  course, 
when  he  had  an  industrious  family  to  assist  him.  With- 
out the  exertions  of  himself  and  of  his  family  such  a  man 
would  be  always  in  trouble  and  difficulty.  Although  he 
was  inclined  to  large  farms,  yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
small  farms  done  away  with,  because  there  were  some 
men  with  energy,  perseverance,  and  a  laudable  ambition, 
who  rose  from  being  small  holders  and  became  large 
farmers.  Upon  small  farms  there  was  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  stock  raised  than  upon  large  ones,  and  also 
more  eggs,  butter,  and  milk,  as  well  as  poultry,  pro- 
duced. These  articles,  and  also  beef  and  mutton,  had 
reached  a  very  high  price,  and  they  were  more  profitable 
than  the  growing  of  corn.  Large  farmers  grew  corn, 
and  small  farmers  in  a  pastoral  district  reared  calves,  and 
produced  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry,  which  were  of  im- 
portance in  a  social  point  of  view. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  large 
holdings  against  small  farms  of  from  20  to  30  acres  up  to 
100  acres.  It  was  a  very  favourite  idea  of  some  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  day  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  had 
peasant  agriculturists  the  same  as  they  had  in  France, 
but  he  considered  that  this  would  be  ruinous  to  our 
country.  In  his  opinion  very  small  farmers  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  reduced  to  labourers  than  be  able  to 
raise  themselves  up  to  the  position  of  large  farmers. 
There  might,  however,  be  exceptions.  They  heard  it 
sometimes  said  that  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  England 
if  small  farms  were  done  away  with,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  large  farms  were  better 
cultivated,  there  was  a  higher  tone  amongst  the  labourers, 
and  he  believed  that  the  time  was  fast  passing  away  for 
the  existence  of  very  small  holdings. 

Mr.  Brogden  said  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
large  holdings,  they  being  in  his  judgment  far  preferable 
to  small  farms.  He  believed  that  the  day  would  come 
when  cold  clay  lands  would  be  laid  down  to  grass,  as  they 
would  be  more  profitable  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Caldkr  said  that  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ford  for  his  paper,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  moderate- 
sized  farms  of  from  400  to  800  acres,  the  holders  of  whi<  h 
were  generally  in  a  good  position,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  estates  received  greater  benefits  from  them  than 
from  a  number  of  small  holders.     He  had  made  a  rule, 


without  inflicting  injustice  and  harshness  upon  small 
holders,  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  miserable, 
wretched  homesteads.  Small  farms  were  generally  let  for 
more  than  their  value,  and  the  tenants  having  only  a  very 
limited  amount  of  capital,  were  always  going  on  from 
hand  to  mouth.  They  worked  harder  than  when  they 
were  labourers,  and  there  was  the  wear  of  mind  to  boot. 
He  should  like  to  see  large  fields  better  arranged,  but  he 
was  in  favour  of  leaving  a  good  old  hedge  as  a  protection 
for  the  stock  against  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 
He  would  not  advocate  pastures  being  made  very  large, 
and  left  entirely  without  affording  any  shelter. 


Supplement  to  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Child- 
wick  Hall  Herd  of  Pure-bred  Shorthorns, 
for  Sale  by  Auction  on  Wednesday,  October  29,  1873, 
2  P.  M. ,  at  Childwick  Hall,  St.  Alban's. 
Here  is  a  history  not  only,  nor  perhaps  so  much,  of  the 
Childwick  Hall  herd  as  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  in  any 
particular  or  respect  in  which  the  Childwick  herd  is 
interested  in  it.  The  value  of  a  herd  depends  on  the 
individual  character  of  the  cattle  composing  it,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  therefore  speak  ol  it 
from  personal  knowledge.  But  it  is  also  dependent  on 
the  character  of  its  progenitors,  and  that  is  a  matter 
quite  within  the  scope  of  criticism  by  the  mere  student 
of  the  Herd  Book.  Mr.  Thornton  therefore  does  right 
to  give  so  much  of  the  history  of  this  herd  in  his 
advertisement  as  illustrates  their  pedigree,  and  to  this 
we  have  in  our  usual  column  referred.  The  owner  also 
does  well  to  give  the  fuller  history  which  this  supple^ 
ment  contains.  We  doubt  not  his  example  will  be 
followed  in  the  future  by  all  owners  of  herds  for  sale. 
The  herd  is  classed  into  families,  and  the  fortunes  ol 
each  family  are  traced  to  and  fro  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  and  all  the  honours  in  which 
any  sort  of  share  can  be  claimed  are  paraded.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this  if  the  history  be  read  with  attention, 
and  it  be  distinctly  understood  that,  until  the  animals 
themselves  are  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  worthy  or  unworthy  members  of  the  distin- 
guished families  to  which  they  belong. 

Take  for  example  lot  2,  Cress,  in  Mr.  Fawcett's 
catalogue.  There  are  in  all  seven  animals  of  her 
family  in  the  sale,  as  follows  : — 

Lot  2.  "  Cress  "  and  her  Descendants. 

rCora,  lot  -.  (1865),  by  [-Queen   0/  the    Vale, 
Cambridge    Ear-J      lot    29    [1372),   by 


Ctess,  lot  2 
(1862!, by  Paul 
Pry  (20,478) 


RINGTON 
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Crocus,  lot  72  {1869), 
by        Wellesley 

(25-421) 
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r  Queen  of  Diamonds, 
lot  25  (1872),  by 
Earl  ok  Har- 
rington 2D 
(=8,494) 

Queen  of  tlte  May, 
lot  33  (1873I,  by 
Pki.nce        Frede- 

■      KICK 


Queen  of  Autumn, 
lot  23  (1871}, 
by         Wellesley 

•    (25.42") 


Cress  is  descended  from  the  celebrated  cow  Farezvell 
by  Young  Matchem  (4421),  of  which,  accordingly, 
we  have  the  following  account  : — 

"  Farewell  was  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Booth  of  Warlaby  ;  her 
dam  Flora  was  by  Isaac  (1129),  a  son  of  the  renowned 
Isabella  by  Pilot  (496),  the  only  cow  reserved  by  Mr. 
Booth  when  the  Studley  herd  was  sold  in  1834. 

"From  Farewell  came  in  successive  generations  the 
celebrated  cows  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 

"Nope  was  the  dam  of  the  two  famous  bulls  Har- 
binger (10,297)  and  Hopewell  (10,332);  Harbinger 
was  let  for  a  higher  rent  than  any  previous  bull  had  been 
(250  gs.  the  year),  and  was  the  sire  of  Bridesmaid  and 
Red  Rose,  the  dams  of  the  Queens  of  Warlaby. 

"  Charity  was  the  dam  of  Crown  Prince  (10,087),  the 
sire  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  and  prize-winning 
Shorthorns. 

'■'Fame  a.  sister  of  Faith,  produced  Florence,  the  dam 
of  Mr.  Bolden's  celebrated  Dukes  of  Bolton  (one  of  them 
the  sire  of  3D  Grand  Duke  (16.182),  and  of  Little  Red 
Rose,  the  dam  of  Norma,  who,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Castle  Grove,  produced  the  cows  Coquette,  Clarionette, 
Castanet,  and  Norman  Lady,  from  which  cows  descended 
Northern  Lady,  sold  for  170  gs..  Ringlet  for  280  gs., 
Countess  for  310  gs.,  and  the  yearling  heifer  Maid  of  the 
Mist  for  225  gs.,  at  the  Castle  Grove  Sale  in  Ireland,  on 
August  25,  1871. 

"  The  defeat  ot  the  Royal  Prize  Canterbury  heifers  by 
Clarionette  at  Dumfries,  is  one  instance  of  the  remarkable 
character  ot  the  Farewells  when  trained  for  exhibition. 

"  Farewell  was  sold  by  Mr.  R.  Booth  to  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Maunby,  where  she  produced  the  twins  Clementina 
and  Clematis,  by  the  prize  bull  Clementi  (3399),  son  of 
Mr.  Booth's  Cossack  (1880),  and  from  Mr.  Shaftoes 
excellent  cow  Cassandra  by  Miracle. 

"  Clematis  produced  Baroness,  and  she  was  the  dam  of 
Barmaid,  the  dam  of  Dame  Quickly,  who  produced  Dame 
Patience,  Dame  Margery,  and  Dame  Swift,  the  1st  prize 
2-year-old  heifer  at  the  Royal  Show  in  1871.  Dame  Swift 
was  the  dam  of  Rapid,  the  1st  prize  bull-calf  at  the  Roy;il 
at  Cardiff,  1872.  Rapid  was  sold  in  May,  1873,  for 
1000  gs.  to  Mr.  W.  McCulloch,  Melbourne,  Australia." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  three  bulls,  sires  used 
on  Farewell  and  her  daughters. 

"Sir  John  (12,084)  roan  (grandsire  of  Cmi),   calved 


in  December,  1850 ;  got  by  Van  Amburg  (9770),  dam 
Malibran  by  Marmion  (4377) ;  Sir  John  won  five 
1st  prizes,  and  was  the  sire  of  the  1st  prize  ox  at  the 
Smithfield  Show,  1857. 

"  Paul  Pry  (20,478),  the  sire  of  Cress,  bred  by  Mr.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  was  got  by  the  prize  bull  Great  Mogul 
(14.651),  dam  Pepita  by  Reformer  (10,696),  &c. 

"Great  Mogul  was  got  by  Grand  Turk  (12,969), 
dam  Victoria  Sth  by  Sin  Johx  Sinclair  (5165).  He  won 
the  1st  prize  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Salisbury  in  1857,  and 
the  2d  prize  at  the  Yorkshire  meeting  in  that  year  ;  he 
also  won  the  2d  prize  at  the  Royal  Show  |at  Chester  in 
1858,  and  the  1st  prize  at  the  Yorkshire  at  Northallerton 
in  the  same  year." 

The  other  families  of  which  the  herd  consists  are 
treated  in  like  manner,  and  a  very  full  picture  of  what 
Mr.  Thornton  has  for  sale  next  Wednesday  is  thus 
presented. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  July,  1873.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  publication  which  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  sends  from  his  office  in  the 
States.  It  includes  elaborate  reports  of  the  crops,  an 
entomological  record,  chemical  notes,  botanical  notes, 
reports  on  fruit  growing,  on  raising  silkworms,  on  lime- 
burning,  on  rotation  of  crops  in  Sweden,  on  steam- 
ploughing  in  England,  on  poultry  raising  in  France,  on 
Beet  and  beetroot-sugar,  by  Mr.  Cull,  of  Toronto  ;  and 
a  number  of  paragraphs  of  great  interest  to  the  agricul- 
tural reader  culled  from  various  sources.  A  publication 
from  such  an  office  in  England  would,  we  think,  pre- 
sent a  fuller,  weightier  table  of  contents — nevertheless 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  useful  information  here 
presented,  though  it  be  such  as  a  well-conducted  agri- 
cultural periodical  is  able,  unaided  by  State  subsidy,  to 
lay  before  its  readers.  We  quote  the  following  para- 
graph on  the  superior  value  of  thorough-bred  cattle 
because  it  was  published  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
New  York  Mills  sale  :— 

"Superior  Value  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. — Very  many 
ftrmers  who  rely  in  part  tor  their  profits  on  the  horned 
cattle  they  keep  continue  to  grow  only  the  unimproved, 
inferior  varieties  which  have  descended  to  them  from  the 
random  stock  kept  by  their  forefathers.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  reported  results  of  two  auction  sales  in 
Illinois  of  Shorthorn  stock  may  suggest  to  such  farmers 
the  wisdom  of  exchanging  their  scrubby  cattle  for  im- 
proved breeds.  The  first  of  the  sales  referred  to  was  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  owned  by  J.  11.  Spears  &  Sons,  of  Forest 
Hill,  near  Tallula,  Menard  County.  The  60  head  sold 
were  all  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Spears  in  Kentucky 
last  autumn,  most  of  them  from  the  herd  ot  William 
Warfield,  of  Lexington  ;  26  were  bulls,  and  the  remainder 
were  cows.  The  latter  sold  as  follows : — One  calf, 
too  dols.;  nine  yearlings,  average  307.83  dols.  per  head  ; 
nine  2-year-olds,  average  448.33  dols.;  one  3-year-old, 
230  dols. ;  another,  with  a  bull-calf  beside  it,  i5iodols.; 
three  4-year-olds,  average  256.67  dols.;  one  5  years  old, 
340  dols.  ;  one  6-year-old,  250  dols. ;  one  7-year-old, 
795  dols.  ;  two  8-year-olds,  175  dols.  and  225  dols.;  one 
rr-year-old,  and  calf  beside  it,  295  dols.;  two  12-year- 
olds,  one  150  dols.,  and  the  other,  with  twin  calves, 
500  dols.;  two,  the  ages  not  given,  225  dols.  and  260  dols. ; 
total,  11,630.50  dols.  The  26  bulls  sold  as  follows:— 
One  calf,  105  dols.;  16  yearlings,  average  274.06  dols. ; 
seven  2-year-olds,  233.57  dols.;  one  3-year-old,  330  dols.; 
one  4-year-old,  210  dols.;  total,  6665  dols.;  total  for  the 
herd,  18,295.50  dols.  ;  average  per  head,  304.92  dols. 
The  next  day,  June  12,  at  Springfield,  Edward  lies  sold 
at  auction,  from  his  herd,  37  head.  Eight  were  bulls, 
and  sold  as  follows  :— Cherub,  3-year-old,  imported  from 
England,  6000  dols.;  sired  by  him,  one  calf,  150 dols.; 
one  yearling,  525  dols.;  another,  1300  dols.;  three  year- 
lings (not  of  Cherub's  stock,  average  135  dols.;  and 
one  2-year-old,  185  dols.  The  29  cows  and  heifers 
brought  :— One  calf,  525  dols.;  five  yearlings,  average, 
771  dols  ;  ten  2-year-olds,  average,  763.50  dols.,  the 
extremes  being  185  dols.  and  n 25  dols.;  four  3-year-olds, 
average,  1037.50  dols.,  extremes,  625 dols.  and  1650 dols.; 
two  4-year-olds,  755  dols.  and  1700  dols. ;  four  5-year-olds, 
average,  1546.25  dols.,  extremes,  650 dols.  and  2500  dols. ; 
two  9-year-olds,  310  dols.  and  500  dols.  ;  one  10-yea  - 
old,  625  dols.;  average  price  per  head  for  the  29, 
904.82  dols.;  for  the  37,  940.70  dols.  The  average  price 
per  head  for  the  35  yearlings  sold  at  the  two  auctions  was 
378. 30  dols. ;  of  the  twenty-seven  2-year-olds,  499  63  dols. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Woolston. — [Mr,  Smith  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  farm  in  last  Saturday's  Times  ;  he  then 
contrasts  it  with  Mr.  Howard's  farm  near  Bed  foul, 
and  we  add  Mr.  Howard's  reply.] 

I  have  finished  my  steam-ploughing  for  my  19th 
crop.  I  still  continue  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  as 
well  as  visits  from  gentlemen,  not  only  In  this  country, 
but  from  other  countries  ;  therefore,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all,  I  will  give  my  particulars  fur  this  year's 
working,  and,  to  make  the  matter  especially  interest- 
ing, I  will  notice  Mr.  James  Howard's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 25.     Hero  is  a  copy  of  my  diary  :  — 

jS^.—September  22,  started  the  smasher  on  No.  3 
heavy  land,  38  acres  bean  stubble  fir  Wheat,  and  did 
7  acres  ;  23,  did  8  acres  ;  24,  did  8  acres  ;  25,  did  8  acres  ; 
26,  finished  the  38  acres  at  4.10  p.m..  then  shifted  to 
No.  2  heavy  land.  1  tere  is  the  cost  of  the  38  acres,  the 
men  receiving  6d.  per  day  each  over  previous  years  :— 
Men,  at  19s.  per  day  for  5  days,  £4  5*.;  coal,  72  cwt.,  a 
22s,,  £$  19s.  3</.;  oil,  at  91/.  per  day,  3.1.  91/.;  extras,  at 


October  25,  1873.] 
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is.  6d.  per  acre,  £2  ijs. — total,  £n  $s.,  or  an  average  of 
$s.  nd.  per  acre. 

September  27,  started  the  ridger  and  subsoiler  on  No.  2 
heavy  land,  30  acres  ot  wheat  stubble  for  Barley,  and 
did  about  6  acres ;  28,  Sunday  ;  29,  did  6  acres  ;  30,  did 
7  acres.  My  horses  completed  the  crossing  of  38  acres 
of  bean  stubble,  thus  roasting  it  well,  since  the  22d,  all 
the  time  being  splendid  autumnal  weather. 

October   1,    did  7  acres;    2,  finished  the  30  acres  at 

11  A.M.,  then  shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  1  heavy  land  ; 
while  doing  so  the  men  by  accident  knocked  the  pinion 
shaft  bracket  off,  thus  stopped  the  work  for  the  day. 

October  3,  I  was  from  home  yesterday  and  did  not 
learn  the  particulars  about  the  above  mishap  till  I  went 
into  the  field  this  morning,  when  the  men  had  started  and 
done  an  acre.  The  mishap  was  caused  by  the  men  hurry- 
ing to  complete  the  shifting  of  the  tackle  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  show  a  Cambridgeshire  gentleman  it  at  work, 
who  had  cnme  down  on  purpose  to  see  it.  It  happened 
thus.  All  was  ready,  except  the  drawing  of  the  ropes  out 
and  getting  steam  up,  which  then  stood  at  20  lb.  With 
strap  on,  the  engine-man  set  the  engine  upon  the  run  to 
drive  the  steam  up  while  the  horses  drew  out  the  ropes. 
While  one  rope  was  being  drawn  out,  the  other  rope  by 
accident  was  thrown  under  the  pinion,  which  knocked  the 
bracket  off.  The  men,  thus  in  a  fix,  set  to  and  got  the 
broken  bracket  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  mended  it  as 
quicely  as  possible.  They  and  the  blacksmith  managed 
matters  so  well  that  all  was  righted,  so  that  I  could  see 
an  acre  of  work  done  the  next  morning  before  I  could 
learn  the  particulars  about  the  breakage,  thus  proving 
that  mishaps  upon  roundabout  tackle  can  be  righted  by 
ordinary  farm  labourers  and  a  village  blacksmith.  Six 
acres  were  done  in  the  day. 

October  4,  did  6  acres  ;  5,  Sunday  ;  6,  did  6  acres ;  7, 
wet,  did  only  4  acres.  To  expedite  my  autumnal  work, 
my  horses  finished  cultivating  and  crossing  No.  3,  part  1, 
light  land,  5  acres  of  bean  stubble  for  Wheat. 

October  8,  did  6  acres  ;  9,  did  6  acres  ;  10,  finished  the 
39  acres,  except  the  last  turn  up  and  three  short  turns, 
when  we  stripped  the  cogs  out  of  a  pinion,  and  knocked 
the  other  bracket  off.  This  was  done  while  I  was  gone  to 
order  the  horses  up  to  shift  the  tackle.  The  breakage  was 
caused  by  the  pinion,  which  did  not  work  well,  through 
not  being  bored  out  true. 

October  n,  shifted  the  tackle  to  No.  2  light  land — 
13  acres  wheat  stubble  for  roots— mended  the  bracket, 
put  on  another  pinion,  and  set  all  right  for  work  on 
Monday,  October  13  ;  13,  started  the  ridger  and  sub- 
soiler and  did  6J  acres  ;  14,  finished  the  13  acres  at 
4.50  p.m.,  and  shifted   the  tackle  to  No.  1  light  land — 

12  acres  wheat  stubble  for  Beans;  15,  did  j\  ;  16,  finished 
the  12  acres  at  12.45  P«M»  an<1  packed  the  tackle  up  for 
the  year. 

Here  is  the  cost  of  the  94  acres  of  ridging  and  sub- 
soiling  :— Men,  18  days,  at  22s.  per  day,  ^19  16s.  ;  coal, 
235  cwt.,  at  22s.  per  ton,  £12  i8.r.  6d.  ;  oil,  1 8  days,  at 
grf.  per  day,  13^.  6d.  ;  repairing  two  brackets,  £2  ;  extras, 
at  is.  6d.  per  acre,  £j  is. — total,  ^42  ys.,  or  an  average 
of  9J.  per  acre. 

Now  I  must  give  the  particulars  about  each  of  my 
several  fields. 

No.  1  heavy  land— 39  acres  barley  stubble — has  been 
manured  at  the  rate  of  13  tons  per  acre,  then  ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  at  one  operation  by  steam- 
power  at  a  cost  of  gs.  per  acre,  and  will  have  nothing 
more  done  to  it  till  the  Beans  are  drilled  into  it  in 
February  next. 

No.  2  heavy  land — 30  acres  wheat  stubble— has  been 
manured  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  per  acre,  then  ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  by  steam-power  at  a  cost  of  gs.  per 
acre.  The  ridges  will  need  splitting  and  harrowing  down 
in  the  spring  before  the  drilling  of  the  Barley. 

No.  3  heavy  land— 38  acres  bean  stubble — has  been 
smashed  by  steam-power  at  a  cost  of  $s.  ud.  per  acre. 
The  roasting  that  it  has  had  since  it  was  smashed  by 
steam  and  crossed  once  with  horses,  the  latter  at  a  cost 
of  8j.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  nice  rain  that  we  had  on  Sun- 
day last,  have  brought  it  into  a  nice  mellow  state  for 
drilling  in  the  Wheat. 

No  1  light  land— 12  acres  Wheat  stubble— has  been 
manured  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre,  then  ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  by  steam-power,  at  a  cost  of  9.1. 
per  acre.  It  will  be  drilled  with  Beans  in  February  next 
without  anything  more  being  done  to  it. 

No.  2  light  land — 13  acres  wheat  stubble — has  been 
manured  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre,  then  ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  by  steam-power,  at  a  cost  of  gs. 
per  acre.  Ten  acres  of  it  will  be  drilled  with  Mangel  and 
Kohl  Rabi  without  any  further  operation.  The  other 
three  acres  will  be  worked  down  to  be  drilled  with 
Swedes  upon  the  flat. 

No.  3  light  land,  part  1 — 5  acres  of  bean  stubble— has 
been  worked  with  horses  and  is  ready  for  the  drill  to  put 
in  the  Wheat  ;  part  2—6  acres  of  barley  stubble— will 
be  worked  with  horses,  as  they  will  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  planted  with  Barley  again  next  year. 

No.  4  light  land — 12  acres  clover-lea — is  in  nice  condi- 
tion, through  the  rain  that  we  had  on  Sunday,  for 
ploughing ;  my  horses  can  do  it  better  than  steam  can, 
and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  therefore  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  keep  them  in  idleness  while  I  bum  coal  which 
might  be  saved  for  a  better  purpose. 

No.  5  light  land— 12  acres— is  Clover  for  next  year. 

No.  4  light  land — 14  acres— is  roots,  and  will  be  worked 
by  my  horses  in  the  spring  for  Barley. 

The  sum  total  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  I  have 
smashed  38  acres  of  heavy  land  bean  stubble  for  Wheat, 
and  ridge-ploughed  and  subsoikd  at  one  operation  by 
steam-power  94  acres  of  heavy  and  light  land  for  Beans, 
roots,  and  Barley,  thereby  saving  my  horses  all  the 
heavy  work  on  my  farm.  The  ploughing  the  bit  of 
Clover,  Bean  drilling,  &c,  and  job  work  are  all  they 
have  to  do  ;  therefore  on  my  farm  of  180  acres  arable 
and  120  grass  lam  "landed"  clear  of  all  "difficulty," 
although   I   had  two  smashes  (the   broken  brackets) 


while  working  No.  I  heavy  land.  The  expeditious 
way  in  which  my  men  got  these  breakages  righted  by 
a  village  blacksmith  shows  plainly  that  there  is  no 
"difficulty  "  under  such  circumstances  with  Woolston 
tackle. 

Now  let  us  compare  notes  with  Mr.  J,  Howard,  who 
says  that  "owners  of  steam-cultivators  will  not  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  wait  till 
September  22  before  putting  their  engine  to  work." 
My  case  is  clearly  before  you,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
"not  a  moment"  was  lost  after  harvest  before  I  set 
my  steam-engine  to  work.  It  is  true  I  did  not  hunt 
after  my  neighbouring  horse  farmers'  men,  who  were 
near  upon  a  fortnight  behind  me  in  finishing  their 
harvest,  and  thus  rob  or  rather  outbid  them  for  the 
sake  of  getting  my  tackle  to  work  on  my  bean  stubble, 
while  my  own  men  and  horses  were  at  muck-cart ;  but 
I  look  upon  muck-cart  as  progress — 1 100  tons  carted 
on  to  94  acres  of  land  in  12  days  could  not  be  called 
idle  work.  Now  let  me  see  what  my  pupil,  Mr.  James 
Howard  (for  he  calls  me  his  "old  tutor  "),  has  done 
He  says — "Before  the  present  month  (September)  set 
in  his  steam-cultivator  had  broken  up  and  crossed 
30  acres  of  pea  stubble  (together,  60  acres),  and,  up  to 
thistime,  notwithstandingthe  wet  unfavourable  weather, 
170  acres  have  been  smashed  or  crossed  by  the  steam- 
cultivator."  • 

Mr.  H.  Evershed,  in  his  report  on  the  Britannia 
Farms,  writes  thus: — "On  August  29  I  found  the 
well-known  tackle  at  work,  just  finishing  a  second 
time  over  a  pea  stubble."  This  must  mean  the  30 acres 
broken  up  and  crossed  as  noticed  above.  The  "  up  to 
this  time  was  September  25,  the  date  of  Mr.  Howard's 
letter ;  therefore,  after  deducting  four  Sundays,  the 
number  of  days  occupied  in  doing  1 10  acres  of ' '  smash- 
ing or  crossing"  was  23.  Divide  the  no  acres  of 
"  smashing  or  crossing  "  by  two,  we  find  that  55  acres 
of  land  had  been  worked  in  the  23  days,  the  miserable 
average  of  2$  acres  per  day.  If  we  add  this  55  acres 
to  the  30  acres  of  pea  stubble  done  in  August,  we  find 
some  So  acres  had  been  done  before  I  started  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  If  this  55  acres  is  not  the  right  quantity  of 
work,  the  fault  is  with  Mr.  Howard's  letter,  which 
gives  no  data  beyond  the  30  acres  of  pea  stubble.  If 
he  has  kept  on  since  September  25  at  the  rate  of 
2$  acres  per  day,  he  will  now  have  done  127  acres, 
while  I  have  done  132  acres  in  22  days  ;  therefore,  I 
have  left  him  behind,  with  the  larger  farmer  "  landed  in 
difficulty."  I  will  just  ask,  has  Mr.  Howard  arrested 
the  growth  of  weeds,  aerated  the  soil,  and  completed 
autumn  cultivation  before  winter  "  sets  in"  all  over 
his  farm  ?    It  may  be  seen  that  I  have, 

Mr.  Howard  says  that  "  I  decry  the  turnover  plough 
for  steam-power."  I  do  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  on  clay  land 
it  cannot  be  of  much  use  ;  "  for  instance,"  on  my 
"  very  small  farm"  of  1S0  acres  arable  and  120  acres 
grass  I  have  no  use  whatever  for  it,  for  on  an  average 
of  years  I  have  only  12  acres  of  clover-lea  needing  the 
turnover  plough,  and  that  my  horses  can  do  better 
than  steam-power  can ;  they  having  been  relieved  of 
the  heavy  work  by  the  engine,  have  always  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it  in.  But  then,  Mr.  Howard  says,  "  I 
maintain  that  the  steam  plough  has  its  uses — clover- 
lea,  for  instance,  cannot  be  prepared  for  Wheat  by  the 
cultivator  in  the  month  of  October."  I  have  never 
contended  that  it  can,  but,  as  shown  above,  my  horses 
have  been  well  able  to  do  it ;  but  then  Mr.  Howard 
says  that  mine  "  is  a  very  small  farm,  and  what  may 
be  possible  and  perhaps  desirable  for  me  would  land 
the  large  farmer  in  great  difficulty."  Then  let  him 
give  over  firing  blank  cartridge  and  show  the  "large 
farmer"  what  "  uses"  he  makes  of  it  on  his  occupa- 
tion of  about  400  acres  arable,  with  236  acres  of  grass, 
including  40  acres  of  wood.  If  he  has  got  50  acres  of 
clover-lea  to  do  this  year  (which,  according  to  Mr. 
Evershed,  is  his  usual  quantity),  he  will  be  wofully 
behind,  for  his  150  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  with  some 
50  acres  of  bean  stubble,  will  need  the  use  of  his  12- 
horse  engine  (at  his  rate  of  working  of  2  J  acres  a  day) 
down  to  Christmas  to  plough  or  smash  and  cross. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  I  show 
expedition  and  economy,  with  an  efficient  application, 
worked  out  by  my  own  men,  to  the  "  very  small 
farmer  "  of,  say,  200  acres  arable  ;  and  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  the  weather  has  been  all  on  my  side,  for  the 
moment  I  smashed  the  bean  stubbles  they  got  roasted, 
and  the  recent  rains  have  mellowed  them  down  to  a 
beautiful  tilth,  so  that  in  four  or  five  days  more  they 
will  be  nicely  planted  with  Wheat.  Even  my  unusual 
amount  of  breakages  is  on  my  side,  for  they  enable  me 
to  show  to  the  farmers  that  such  mishaps  to  Woolston 
tackle,  if  well  managed  by  a  village  blacksmith,  are  but 
a  mere  flea-bite.  William  Smitk,  Woolston,  Bletchley 
Station,  Bucks,  Oct.  16. 

Mr.  Howard's  Reply  : — 

I  must  ask  for  a  brief  space  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  which  appear  in 
the  Times  of  this  morning. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  my  letter  pub- 
lished in  your  columns  in  September  was  to  point  out  the 
desirableness  and  importance  of  getting  the  steam  culti- 
vator to  work  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season,  and  not 
delaying  the  bringing  of  it  out  until  harvest  is  all  finished 
and  the  manure  all  carted  out.  For  instance,  last  year, 
rain  began  to  fall  about  October  3,  and  the  weather  con- 
tinued so  wet  throughout  the  year  that  on  my  heavy  clay 


land  steam  ploughing  was  all  along  impossible.  Had  the 
present  season  been  like  the  last,  Mr.  Smith  would  have 
wished  that  he  had  brought  out  his  steam  cultivator  as 
early  as  I  did,  and  not  waited  until  September  22. 

Mr.  Smith  has,  by  a  curious  manipulation  of  figures, 
attempted  to  show  that  the  work  done  upon  my  farm  by 
the  steam  cultivator  has  only  averaged  about  2\  acres  per 
day,  whereas  the  fact  is,  my  avenige  would  amount  to 
three  or  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Smith  debits  me  with  every  day  except  Sundays,  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  in 
September  were  so  wet  that  steam  cultivating  during 
much  of  the  time  was  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  no 
wise  farmer  would  have  attempted  it  on  clay  land,  even  if 
his  men  had  been  willing  to  face  such  weather.  Then, 
again,  the  fields  could  not  be  cleared  of  the  crops,  ready 
for  ploughing,  until  fine  weather  set  in  ;  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Smith  coolly  divides  the  work  done  by  two,  as  though 
cross-ploughing  or  cultivating  amounted  to  nothing. 

Now,  let  me  show  that  Mr.  Smith  has  not  cultivated  all 
the  ground  he  represents.  First  I  will  take  his  "smash- 
ing "  of  38  acres.  The  implement  he  uses  for  this  purpose 
has  three  tines  fitted  with  shares  4  inches  wide  each  ;  and, 
as  the  implement  is  at  least  30  inches  wide,  it  follows  that 
three-fifths  of  the  ground  remains  uncut,  and  to  a  great 
extent  unmoved.  Then,  as  to  the  94  acres  "ridge- 
ploughed  and  subsoiled,"  the  implement  used  for  this 
purpose  has  a  single  share  about  a  foot  wide  ;  the  land 
is  thrown  up  into  ridges  about  30  inches  in  width,  the 
subsoil  stirrer  working  below  where  tins  share  has  cut ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  "smashing,"  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  ground  is  cut— three-fifths  being  simply 
covered  up  and  not  cultivated  at  all. 

I  will  only  add  that  only  two  fields  remain  unfinished 
upon  my  farm,  and  that  by  the  end  of  next  week  the 
whole  will  have  been  broken  up  and  cross-cultivated. 
Had  it  not  been  for  much  time  being  hindered  in  experi- 
ments and  in  changing  implements  to  show  visitors,  my 
tillage  for  the  year  would  have  been  completed  some  days 
ago.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Smith  has  driven  me  to  make  the 
above  comparisons. 

In  the  very  interesting  letter  you  published  upon  "  The 
Farm  of  the  Future,"  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  writer, 
Mr.  Jefteries,  took  too  gloomy  a  view  of  our  prospects, 
and  failed  to  take  into  account  some  of  our  resources. 
For  instance,  deeper  tillage  will  render  the  farmer  more 
independent  of  manure,  as  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  will  increase,  very  materially,  the  quantity  of 
artificial  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Again,  steam-power 
in  tillage  will  not  only  give  us  this  deeper  culture,  but  the 
necessity  for  dead  fallows  will  be  avoided,  thus  yielding 
further  supplies  of  cattle  and  sheep  food.  Then,  again, 
we  shall  not  much  longer  continue  to  pour  into  our  rivers 
and  the  sea  the  sewage  of  our  towns  and  cities,  but  the 
food  consumed  by  man  will  be  returned  to  the  soil  which 
yielded  it,  to  restore  and  increase  its  fertility  ;  moreover, 
the  bones,  oilcake,  and  other  substances  which  have  of 
late  years  been  so  largely  imported,  will  probably  find 
their  way  here  in  still  larger  quantities,  and  possibly  large 
beds  of  coprolites  and  other  manurial  substances  will  yet 
be  discovered  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Let  all  impediments  to  the  flow  of  capital  into  farming 
be  swept  away,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  our  being  able  to 
feed  the  population  of  the  future. 
James  Howard,  Clapham  Park,  Bedfordshire,  Oct.  18. 


Brampton  Bryan  :  Co-operative  Farm  of  148 
Acres.—  [The  following  is  an  account  of  the  manage- 
ment here,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Labour  News]  : — 

"The  Brampton  Co-operative  Farming  Society 
(Limited)  rents  a  farm  of  148  acres,  consisting  about  half 
of  pasture  and  half  of  tillage,  at  a  rental  of  £1  per  acre, 
being  the  same  amount  as  that  paid  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  of  the  property.  The  capital  of  the  Company 
consists  of  shares  of  £5  each,  of  which  £1  may  be  paid 
on  deposit,  and  2J.  every  week  until  the  whole  £$  is  paid 
up.  The  amount  of  capital  at  present  subscribed  is  ^612, 
of  which  £185  has  been  supplied  by  nine  gentlemen  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  remainder 
(^427)  by  19  labouring  men.  Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.  for 
Plymouth,  subscribed  no  less  a  sum  than  j£8o,  besides 
helping  in  what  appears  to  me  a  more  important  matter, 
viz.,  the  drawing  up  of  sound  rules  for  the  Society  s 
government.  The  largest  sum  subscribed  by  any  labourer 
was  £$0,  and  thw  man— a  genuine  working  man— is  the 
manager  of  the  farm.  The  sum  of  ^714  has  been  spent 
in  stocking  the  farm,  and  on  labour,  &c.  There  is  a  good- 
sized  farmhouse,  in  which  the  manager  and  one  labourer 
(being  all  the  hands  at  present  employed)  live.  They 
have  their  rent  free,  and  the  former  receives  18*.  od., 
together  with  an  allowance  for  going  to  market,  while  the 
latter  receives  16s.  No  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  is  regularly  employed  on  the  farm,  though 
labourers  who  are  not  members  are  occasionally  employed 
on  jobs. 

"  The  application  of  nett  profits  is  to  be  as  follows  :— 
10  per  cent,  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  depreciation  fund  ;  an 
amount  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  to  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  to  the  shareholders  ;  then  there  is  to  be  paid 
'  to  every  person  employed  by  the  Society  as  an  officer 
of,  or  labourer  for,  the  same,  such  sum  of  money  as  shall 
neither  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  such  nett  profits,  nor  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  salary  or  wages  earned  by  such  officer 
or  labourer  during  the  12  months.'  Any  profits  remain- 
ing after  these  payments  are  to  be  applied  (1)  'in  formine 
a  reserve  fund  to  provide  against  casualties,' and  (2)  in 
paying  an  additional  dividend.  Then  there  is  a  provision 
that  'the  members  shall  have  power  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  2\  per  cent,  of  the  nett  profits  in  forming 
a  fund  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
its  members,  or  to  spread  among  their  countrymen  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  co-operation.' 

"The  primary  virtue  of  the  Society  consists  m  its 
offering  an  incentive  to  providence,  by  giving  agricultural 
labourers  an  investment  for  their  savings  in  the  land.  We 
are  all  more  likely  to  save  money  when  we  see  a  good 
investment  for  it  in  the  special  business  which  we  under- 
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stand  and  are  connected  with.  At  Leintwardine  the 
agricultural  labourer  sees  this  farm  before  his  very  eyes  ; 
and  then  there  are  his  fellow  agricultural  labourers,  not 
only  working— some  of  them— on  their  own  property,  but 
drawing— all  of  them -the  profits  of  the  concern.  He 
himself  becomes,  in  fact,  if  he  joins  the  Society,  a  farmer, 
and  takes  the  farmer's  profits.  He  sees  thus  the  reason 
for  saving  in  a  new  light.  Antagonism  between  labour 
and  capital  ceases  when  the  labourer  becomes  a  capitalist. 
But  how  is  an  agricultural  labourer  to  save,  on  his  wages, 
enough  to  belong  to  such  a  Society?  I  leave  others  to 
answer  this  question,  and  content  myself  simply  by  re- 
marking that  the  labourers  at  Leintwardine  have  managed 
it.  Wages  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  lys.  a  week. 
In  1871  they  were  from  ioj.  to  12s.  One  of  the  labouring 
shareholders  of  the  farm,  for  example,  has  raised  his 
capital  gradually  out  of  wages  which  were,  when  he  com- 
menced saving,  some  years  ago,  at  js.  a  week,  and  two 
years  ago  only,  on  an  average,  at  11s." 


Miscellaneous. 

Hares  and  Rabbits.  — We  take  the  following 
from  the  resume  of  the  Commons  Committee  on  the 
Game  Laws  in  the  Times : — 

"  Mr.  Mann,  from  Shropham,  in  Norfolk,  related  that 
he  took  on  lease  for  21  years  a  farm  of  450  acres,  at  ,£605 
a  year,  which  he  considers  a  high  rent,  and  the  shooting 
over  the  whole  estate  was  let  over  his  head.  It  was  taken 
by  a  gentleman  from  London,  and  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  the  same  consideration  and  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  shooting  tenant  towards  the  farming  tenant 
which  might  have  characterised  the  relations  between  the 
latter  and  his  own  landlord.  Although  it  is  known  that 
game  while  alive  is  legally  nobody's  property,  the  right  to 
shoot  it  is  a  valuable  property,  guarded  by  severe  laws, 
and  of  the  kind  technically  known  as  an  incorporeal  here- 
ditament. In  the  absence  of  agreement  this  right  belongs 
in  England  to  the  tenant,  but  it  is  customary,  in  a  lease 
or  other  instrument,  to  reserve  it  to  the  landlord.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mann  it  was  reserved,  and  then  the  reserved 
right  was  parted  with  to  a  stranger  without  provisions  for 
protecting  the  tenant.  So  usual  and  innocent  in  appear- 
ance is  this  reservation  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of 
the  right  reserved  that,  the  estate  being  in  Chancery,  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court.  The  right  given  to  the  shooting  tenant 
by  this  series  of  transactions  is,  however,  though  seldom 
or  never  fully  exercised,  very  absolute  and  extensive. 

In  Mr.  Mann's  case  the  gentleman  who  had  taken  the 
shootings  chose  to  preserve  rabbits,  as  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  ;  and  he  also  chose  never  to  shoot  till  Christ- 
mas—a most  unusual  thing,  but,  of  course,  quite  legal. 
In  respect  of  rabbits,  Mr.  Mann  was  in  a  better  position 
than  many  farmers,  because  he  had  not  parted  with  his 
right  to  kill  them  on  his  own  land.  Nevertheless,  he 
suffered  terribly.  They  bred  in  the  coverts,  which  were 
not  in  Mr.  Mann's  hands,  and  they  came  out  in  droves 
at  night  and  preyed  upon  the  farm.  On  one  field  of 
64  acres,  he  sustained  ^150  worth  of  damage  to  a  crop 
of  Wheat.  Damage  to  an  equal  amount  was  suffered  by 
the  tenant  of  an  adjacent  farm  on  a  field  of  only  24  acres. 
^300  was  thus  lost  by  two  tenants  only,  while  the 
shooting  rent  of  the  whole  estate  was  but  ^200.  Mr. 
Mann  set  traps,  and  they  were  sprung  by  the  keepers, 
and  the  snares  were  stolen  by  them.  At  last  he  put  up 
a  fence,  at  the  cost  of  ^50,  and  so  keeps  the  rabbits 
out.  The  hares,  however,  jump  over  it ;  he  saw 
seven  take  it  in  one  night,  although  he  had  put  up 
a  bank  of  earth,  3  feet  high,  and  2  feet  of  wire  above. 
His  neighbour  had  4  acres  of  Swedes  eaten  by  hares  last 
year.  Up  to  the  year  1869  Mr.  Mann  suffered  ,£200  or 
^150  a  year  damage  ;  but  since  the  erection  of  the  fence 
the  damage  has  been  much  less.  Throughout  his  evi- 
dence Mr.  Mann  only  spoke  against  ground  game ;  he 
wished  the  feathered  game  preserved.  He  spoke  also 
with   habitual  deference  of  the  landlords.     He  wanted 


on  the  farm  at  the  present  moment.  As  regards  the 
crop,  nearly  one-third  will  be  diseased  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  large  crops  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion this  year.  Last  week,  I  believe,  125J.  per  ton 
was  paid  for  Potatos  here,  to  be  delivered  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Cattle  are  bringing  less  money 
now,  and  are  more  easily  bought.  Breeding  sheep  of 
all  kinds  are  also  a  deal  cheaper.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  fortnight  has  been—lifting  all  the 
Potatos,  ploughing  stubbles  and  Beau  land  for  Wheat. 
Work  to  be  done — ploughing  land  for  Wheat,  topping 
and  tailing  Turnips,  and  threshing  out  Oats,  Wheat, 
and  Barley.  H.  Bertram. 


©fcituarfi. 

Mr.  C.  Paget,  late  M.P.  for  Nottingham. — 
On  Monday  of  last  week  Mr.  Charles  Paget,  of  Rudding- 
ton  Grange,  Northamptonshire,  and  Mrs.  Paget,  with 
her  sister,  Miss  Talbutt,  who  have  been  staying  at 
Filey,  went  on  to  the  rocks  near  Filey  Brigg.  Whilst 
they  were  sitting  there  a  huge  wave  suddenly  broke 
over  them,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  A  girl  who 
was  near  went  to  the  rescue,  and,  holding  by  a  piece  of 
seaweed  fastened  to  the  rocks,  stretched  out  one  hand 
to  Miss  Talbutt,  whom  she  seized  and  brought  safely 
to  the  shore.  Mr.  Paget  and  his  wife  were  drowned. 
This  is  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  a  public-spirited 
man,  to  whom  English  agriculture  has  been  in  many 
ways  indebted.  Mr.  Paget  was  for  a  long  time  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  and  a  useful  member  of 
many  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  on 
agricultural  questions.  He  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  this  paper.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  proper  education  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  introduced  on  his  own  farm  the  half-time 
system,  by  which  boys  were  employed  alternately  on 
the  land,  and  in  the  school.  We  very  deeply  regret  to 
record  his  death. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
Notwithstanding  the  firm  tone  of  the  money  market, 
prices  of  wool  are  well  maintained,  and  in  some  instances 
even  rather  more  money  has  been  realised.  The  Colonial 
Wool  sales  close  to-morrow,  at  decidedly  dearer  prices 
than  they  opened,  and  many  fancy  that  the  concluding 
series  of  sales,  which  will  commence  on  November  27, 
will  show  yet  higher  rates. 


MARK    LANE, 


arhets. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Oct.  20. 
The  number  of  Beasts  to-day  is  much  larger  than 
for  some  time  past,  yet  we  are  not  overdone  with  choicest 
qualities,  and  therefore  are  enabled  to  retain  last  week's 
top  quotation.  For  second-rate  and  inferior  trade  is 
decidedly  worse,  and  a  clearance  of  these  cannot  be 
effected.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  also  much  larger  than 
on  last  Monday,  but  the  excess  is  almost  entirely  foreign. 
The  demand  for  all  kinds  is  smaller,  and  consequently 
prices  are  lower,  with  several  lots  remaining  unsold. 
Although  there  is  a  good  supply  of  Calves,  the  demand 
being  brisk,  they  are  readily  disposed  of  at  fair  rates. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  2760  Beasts,  20  Milch 
Cows,  11,650  Sheep,  200  Calves,  and  25  Pigs ;  from 
Ireland  there  are  700  Beasts  and  600  Sheep  ;  and  2560 
Beasts  and  40  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  31b.) 
d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


oto6 
8-6 
8-s 


4 
6  10 


s.  d.    s.  d. 
Best     Long-wools    6    oto6    4 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5     4—5     6 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Lambs       ..  ..        . .  —  , . 

Calves       . .         "5     o — 6    3 
Pigs  ..         ..     4     4-5     4 


Beasts,  6020  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,510  ;  Calves,  245  ;  Pigs,  150. 
Thursday,  Oct.   23. 


,  Although  the  number  of  Beasts  is  so  much  smaller 
some  security  against  the  minority,  who  set,  as  Lord  than  i^t  Thursday,  it  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the 
^!.ri!e^d;:F"^cfPimo?_^defi,anc^  _Thfrewa,s,a_Yeryr|trade;    prices  are    lower,    and    several  stand  over    for 


strong  feeling  in  his  neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of 
ground  game.  Mr.  Peacock,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
York  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  came  from  Ripon, 
gave  similar  evidence.  He  would  not  like  to  see  hares 
entirely  extirpated,  but  they  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and 
travelled  a  very  long  way.  He  had  10  acres  of  Turnips 
spoilt  by  hares  which  came  from  three  miles  off." 


Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Oct.  20. — We  are 
enabled  to  continue  a  most  favourable  report  as  regards 
weather  for  the  prosecution  of  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
more  especially  making  preparations  for  Wheat  sow- 
ing, which,  owing  to  the  protracted  time  the  harvest 
took,  are  in  considerable  arrear,  and  the  scarcity  of 
horses  adds  to  the  delay.  We  are  storing  Mangels, 
which  are  a  good  crop,  and  will  be  most  useful  next 
spring,  as  our  Swedes  are  very  bad.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  Potatos  are  very  much  diseased,  y.  H. 

Tiptree :  Oct.  20.— Ploughing  land  for  Wheat. 
Liming  clover-leas  to  kill  slug.  Forking  out  Couch- 
grass  and  carrying  it  off  the  land  ;  where  it  grows  no 
other  plant  can  prosper.  We  shall  soon  lift  our  Man- 
gels, say  end  of  month.  Kohl  Rabi,  white  Turnips, 
and  Rape  have  made  rapid  growth  recently.  Our 
sheep  and  cattle  get  pulped  Cabbage  and  Mangel  as 
salad  with  their  dry  and  mixed  food.  Winter  Tares 
coming  up.  Carting  out  and  spreading  manure. 
Potatos  on  clamp  are  showing  disease,  although  there 
was  no  appearance  of  it  when  taken  up.  °f.  7.  Mtchi. 

East  Lothian:  Oct.  20. — The  weather  during  the 
last  fortnight  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  favourable 
for  Potato  lifting,  ^hich  is  the  most  important   work 


Monday.  There  is  also  a  very  small  number  of  Sheep 
on  offer  ;  the  demand,  however,  is  so  small,  they  are 
scarcely  all  disposed  of.  There  is  a  trade  for  Calves  at 
about  Monday's  rates.  There  are  90  Milch  Cows  on 
offer  ;  the  demand  for  them  is  pretty  good,  at  late  rates. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  325  Beasts,  2410  Sheep, 
and  210  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Monday,  Oct.  20. 

The  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  taken  off  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  for  foreign  a  fair 
consumptive  demand  at  late  rates.  Malting  Barley  was 
unchanged  in  value,  grinding  rather  cheaper.  Beans  and 
Peas  sold  at  last  week's  prices.  Oats  brought  an  advance 
of  6d.  per  qr.  There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of 
Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62—64  Kcd 60— ftz 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera ,66—70 

—  Norfolk    !     —      Red 

—  Foreign    53—7* 

BARLEV.grind&dist., 36*10421. .Chev.      —      Malting  ..  43— 47 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36  Malting..  35 — 54 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   '     —     i 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato     —      Feed  ... 

—  Irish Potato1     —      Feed   ... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 30  Feed   . . . 

Rvs 36— 40  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I     — 

Beans,  Mazagan 33s.  to  361. .  .Tick  36— 40  Harrow  . .  36—40 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s. ..Winds      —      Longpod  .      — 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian.  35 — 36 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..  42—45 

—  Maple,  —s.  to  —s Grey  35— 37  Foreign  ..  39—43 

Maize —      Foreign  ..  30— 33 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44—50  Country..  44—50 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack. .  I40— 75 

Wednesday,  Ocl  22. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  remarkably  quiet.  The 
supplies  of  English  Wheat  were  fair,  those  from  abroad 
good.  Purchases  in  all  qualities  were  effected  very 
cautiously,  and  the  quotations  had  a  downward  tendency. 
Barley  was  dull  of  sale,  and  barely  maintained  the  rates 
of  Monday.  Malt  sold  slowly,  at  about  late  values. 
Sound  old  Oats  remained  firm,  but  other  descriptions 
were  occasionally  rather  cheaper.  Maize,  Beans,  and 
Peas  were  taken  off  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  realised 
with  difficulty  previous  currencies.  The  Flour  trade  was 
inactive,  and  no  material  change  took  place  in  prices. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 
470 

26,300 

Qrs. 
1 1 20 

6340 

Qrs. 
16,170 

Sacks. 

f      300 
1  1850  brls. 

26,770 

7460 

16,170 

Liverpool,  Oct.  2r.— There  was  a  good  attendance. 
Wheat  sells  freely,  at  an  advance  of  id.  to  2d.  per  cental 
on  red  American  descriptions,  and  id.  on  white,  since 
Friday.  Flour  6d.  per  barrel  dearer,  and  in  better 
request.  Beans  steady.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  without 
change.  Indian  Com  in  active  request,  at  the  extreme 
prices  of  Friday ;  mixed  American,  31s.  gd.  to  32J. 

Averages. 


Sept.  13  •• 

—  20  .. 

—  27  .. 
Oct.      4  •• 

—  11   . . 

—  18  .. 

Average 


64s  id 

6*  7 

64  2 

62  3 

61  o 

60  3 


Barley. 


Oats. 


43s  %d 
45     1 

44  8 

45  o 
44  3 
43     1 


2QX   od 

27  5 

27  o 

2s  9 

«5  3 

24      3 


26    5 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 

fords,  &c. 

I 

ioto6     ' 

Best  Shorthorns  .. 

S 

8—6     ( 

2d  quality  Beasts 

4 

jo — 5 

Best    Downs    and 

Half-breds       .. 

6 

6-6 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

6    oto6     4 


4—5 


j  Best     Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  &  2d  quality  5 

Do.  Shorn  ..  ..  —  .. 

!  Liunbs       . .         , .  ..  — 

Calves      . .         . .  4  10 — 6 

Pigs  ..         ..  4    4—5    . 

Beasts,  050  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4360  :  Calves,  330  ;  Pigs,  130. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Oct.  23. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       iqj.  per  dozen  1  b. 

Second  do.  do.  17$.        „ 

Small  Pork,  4s.  Zd.  to  ss.  id.  ;   Large  Pork,  4s.    ^d.  to 
4s.  Sd.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.—Pcr  Load  0/  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market.  Tuesday,  Oct. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84J.too2j.  1  Inferior  Clover 

Inferior  do 65       75        Prime  ad  cut  do. 

New  do —       —        New  do.  . . 

Infedordo —       —       Straw 

Superiur  Clover     ..10s      114      1 


75J.  to    i&j. 


••  4o  44 

Joshua  Bakf.k. 


Win  1  1  .-1IAP1U., 
Hay    8oi-.to  86y. 


r." 


1'in.-  Meado 
Inferior  do. 

Prime  New  Hay    . 

Inferior — 

Straw      33 


'u.:s<l:iy,    Oct        ' 

Prime  oltl  Clover. .  Sos.lo  lo$s, 

Inferior  il<>.  do.     . .  60        70 

l' I  cut  do...     —       — 

Now  '  lover  . .     . .     —       — 
Inferior  do,  . ,     . .    —      — 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Oct.  23. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  an  improved  de- 
mand for  all  descriptions,  at  an  advance  of  from  8j.  to 
ioj.  per  cwt.  on  the  prices  of  this  day  week.  Stocks  ot 
fine  Hops  are  extremely  limited,  and  the  supply  generally 
is  by  no  means  large.  Continental  markets  are  high, 
though  less  active  than  bit  week. 

SEED  MARKET. 
Dulness  and  inactivity  continue  to  characterise  our 
Mark  Lane  markets,  no  speculation  having  yet  sprung  up 
for  any  kinds  of  seeds.  This  quietness  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  dearncss  of  money,  to  the  want 
of  animation  in  the  grain  trade,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  large  seed  houses  are  at  present  occupied  with 
Hops.  The  business  actually  passing  just  now  in  Clover 
seeds  is  almost  nil,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  trade  were  deter- 
mined to  postpone  their  purchases  until  afler  Christmas. 
In  winter  Tares  the  downward  tendency  mentioned  last 
week  is  still  apparent.  The  samples  now  offering  are 
mostly  inferior  and  damp,  and  not  of  a  keeping  quality. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  either  brown  or  white 
Mustard  seed.  The  Rape  seed  trade  is  also  exceedingly 
slow  Hemp  SB»d  moves  off  pretty  freely,  at  unchanged 
rates  In  Canary  seed  the  recent  advance  is  well  sup- 
ported. Rye  is  in  improved  request.  Blue  Peas  art 
quiet.  Other  articles  in  the  absence  of  transactions  otter 
HO  subject  for  remark. 

John  Shaw  &  Suns,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 

Gained  (he  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  THREE  and  ONE-FIFTH  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines.  

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GALVANISED 

WR0UGHT-1R0N     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 

on  the   French   system,   and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4J.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

as.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  as.  6d.  and  3J.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &   BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT    IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  requirediy 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  ce 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanised  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4r. 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes per  doz.    w.  W. 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    ..  ,,  21.  od. 

Galvanized  Wire         per  ioo yards,  is.,  is.  6d.  and  jr.  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting;  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


3.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
4^°  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


RABBIT    PROOF 

GARDEN  FENCING. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  HURDLES,  from 
their  elegant  appearance,  are  especially  suitable  for 
Enclosing  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  also  for  making 
Divsions  in  Gardens,  and  enclosing  Ponds  where  Orna- 
mental Water  Fowl  are  kept,  for  Riversides,  &c.  They 
are  also  made  a  suitable  height  for  forming  Screens,  and 
may  be  covered  with  Creepers,  &c. 

74.— Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 

flWWWWWl 


A  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  variety  of  Patterns  of  WIRE 
WORK  HURDLES,  also  of  other  GARDEN  IRON  and  WIRE- 
WORK,  ROSERIES,  ARCHES,  VERANDAHS,  COVERED 
WAYS,  ESPALIERS. 

CONSERVATORIES  fitted  up  with  TRELLISES,  FLOWER 
STANDS,  BASKETS,  &c 

78.—  Rabbit  Proof  Fence. 
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STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  for  DEER. 
STRAINED  WIRE  FENCING  for  CATTLE. 
STRAINED  WIRE  ESPALIERS  for  FRUIT  TREES. 

75.— Rabbit  Proof  Lawn  Fence. 


GARDEN  GATES,  in  Iron  and  Wirework. 
VERANDAHS,  in  Iron  and  Wirework. 
PHEASANTRIES  and  AVIARIES,  in  Iron  or  Wirework. 
IRON  BRIDGES,  for  Ornamental  Waters  in  Gardens. 
IRON  PIPING  laid  on  in  Gardens  for  Watering  purposes. 
GAS  LAMPS  and  PIPING  laid  on  in  Garden  Grounds  by  Contract. 

85.— Rabbit  Proof  Fencing. 


R.    HOLLIDAY, 
Horticultural  Iron  and  Wireworks, 

2A,  PORTOBELLO     TERRACE,  NOTTING    HILL   GATE,  W. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


R  HOLLIDAY,  PRACTICAL  WlKEWOKKER, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notling  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 


to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 


For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  ,  .  .  .,,-■.■ 

For  Durability— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system.  

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  lor  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  I  he  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  7s1  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides ;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 

°  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above.  

Messrs.  J.  B,  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 
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*„*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices    90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


Koslter's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


T1 


H  E     above    and    many    other     PATTERNS 

are    made   in    materials   of    great    durability.      The    plainer 

sorts  are   especially  suited  for 

MmMUmHUMMm.  KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as  e^-^-—- ggj> 

r^  they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 

^Q|       Ujjjjr      Insects,   take    up    little   room, 

^^^3KT^^        and,  once   pul   down,  no 

further   labour  or  expense,  as 

■fcfc  JOJl  do   "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 

^^^!^3  quently  being  much  cheaper. 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 

durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manulacturers.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  King's   Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES."  I  'LAN  1 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES  ;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.    The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies.  Stc,  from 
V  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection  .       , 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen   Ranges,  Baths,  &c      Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings    Dram  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  aU  kinds. 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  ice 
Koonng  Y  ROSliER  AND  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

SILVER    SAND,   fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.     Samples  of 
SaFL'rNTSand5BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeriesor  Ferneries.    KENT 
VFAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities 
F   ROSHER  AND  CO— Addresses  see  above. 
N  B     Orders  promptly  executed  by   Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3qa,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  In  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  30*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Pegent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


Russian  Mats.  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 


UUSSIA    MATS,    for  Coverin) 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MAT 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  si 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
TAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  St reet.Shoreditch. London 


Garden  Frames.— 
are  the  cheapest  and 
:  of  every  class  of  Mat, 


RUSSIA  MATS.-  A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, itxw  :  Petersburgh,  601.  and  80$.;  superior  close  Mat,  451.,  5<w., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  aw.,  w.,  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  ol  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


WINTER     IS     AT     HAND. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  HEATIM  APPARATUS. 


USE  ORMSON'S  WROUGHT-IRON   BOILERS 

FOE    POWEE,    SAFETY,    AND    ECONOMY. 

Mansions,   Churches,   and    Public   Buildings   Heated    by   Hot-water   Apparatus. 


Thousands  of  Feet  of  Piping  Heated  from  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  Smallest  Apparatus. 

Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  Remodelled,  and  experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  Conservatories  and  Hothouses  of  all  descriptions. 

Gentlemen  Waited  on  at  their  Country  Residences. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


HENRY     ORMSON, 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER    AND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,     CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


TH3     HIPIiOVED     SELF-  ACTING     HYDRAULIC    RAIT. 
This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,   which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46,7.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION    PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c.  '       ** 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.   PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Ri[;ht  Hon.  the  Earl  o(  Essex. 

No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  ofallsizcs. 

No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 

No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  ol  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 


S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED        CATALOGUES        CAN        BE        HAD        ON        APPLICATION. 
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FLETCHER,   LOWNDES  &  CO., 

13A,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET,   WESTMINSTER, 

PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of  WOOD  and  IRON  CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  Ac. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  CURVILINEAR  PRIZE  HOUSES,  constructed  with  their  PATENT  TUBULAR  RIB, 
unrivalled  for  UTILITY,  STRENGTH,  LIGHTNESS,  and  ELEGANCE.     No  Bent  Glass  used.     Also  of  the 

VAPORISING  and  VENTILATING   HEATING  APPARATUS, 

By  which  perfect  PURITY  of  ATMOSPHERE  is  secured,  and  a  GREAT  SAVING  of  FUEL  effected, 
ijgf    Full  particulars  on  application. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 

used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 

Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 

Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  had  with  Heating  Apparatus. 

AJl  who  have  our  Portable  Plant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement.  We  give  the  sizes  we  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.  To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do,  is  first  to  open  the  Lights  and  let  them  rest  on  the  set-opes ;  then  from  the  uiher  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  right  hand,  and  bring  it  over  on  the 
opposite  Light.  More  than  half  the  Pit  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  long  lengths.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preservers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses,  pits,  and  frames  of  any  description,  can  be  grown  in 
them.  Made  with  wood  sills  a,\%  inches  by  21,?  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,  all  Lights  hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to  turn  over,  each  Light  provided  with  a  wrought- 
iron  set-ope,  which  secures  the  Light  from  being  blown  open  by  the  wind.  All  carefully  made  and  fitted  Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  21-oz.  best  Horticultural  Glass.  Two-thirds  allowed  for  packing 
materials  when  returned  carriage  paid  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seldom  occur. 

PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  21-oz.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 
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12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
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Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 
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stoves  for  Greenhouses !    Terra  Cotta !    Portable. 
OOBERTS'S       PATENT      PORTABLE  .  TERRA 

±X  COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
OT  loncer  for  about  ,d.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke  Suttable  for  almost 
any  purpose  See  Th,  Gardm  for  March  I,  .873,  contaimng  para- 
2J f  communicated  by  Mr-  E.  Bennett,  Kardener  to  the  Marquis  ol 
latfsbur?  Hatfield:-"  RocERTS'S  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 
cheapest1  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented.  .  ...  Maybeused 
in  any  plant-house  without  in  ury  to  the  mos  delicate  plants 
Protpcctus  can  be  had.  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and  ordered, 

°n  THOMAS  'ru'beSt"',"'  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PATENT  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE  and 
'  GARDEN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Newark-on-Trent. 
—The  BUSINESS  of  the  above  Company  having  been  HEMU1  hi 
to  the  spacious  EngineerinK  Premises  of  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers  .V 
Co  "of  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall.  W.C  and  Brockley  Ironworks, 
New  Cross,  London,  S.E.,  Mr.  P.  AYRES  will  be  obliged  by  Business 
Communications  being  addressed  to  the  Brockley  Ironworks,  and 
Private  ones  to  12,  Pont  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  W.L..— 
Octobers- ^^_ 

THE    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 
(Successors  to  Lynch  WhiteI, 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E.f 
ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 
Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  In  the  World. 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheap  when  fixed  as  the  common 
pipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
handy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  refixed  at  any  time. 
4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        3s  4.4«- 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        as.  8^a. 
2-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .         IS  8*z\ 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 
T  G  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  k  CO., 

Horticultural   Architects   and   Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 

ENGINEERS,  &c.t 

HARWOOD  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Plans   and  Estimates  for   every  description   of  Horticultural 
Structure.       Consultations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO    THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


COAL  CALORIGEN        ..       £6  6s. 

Height,  36  inches  ;  Diameter,  21  inches. 

GAS  CALORIGEN  . .       £3  3J- 

Height,  28  inches;  Diameter,  14  inches. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  heat  fjiven  off  by 
the  gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  "Coal  Stove  con- 
sumes the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem  being  the  average 
cost,  It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room, 
Damp  Buildings,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air. 


To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others. 

CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 

HEAT       REGULATOR 


,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water 


l he  Boiler. 
Vater. 


JAMES   WATTS   and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


i)AA    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

/&\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*-  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes.  „     .     .  r    L 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England.  _^_^___^_ 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        ^2(, 
Small    Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..         ..        £t  7*-     , 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  AND  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


THE  SELF-ACTING  SEWAGE  REGULATOR 
(Bailey  Denton  and  Rogers  Field's  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Meter),  for  use  in  small  Towns,  Villages,  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Mansions.  lenders  all  Cesspits  unnecessary,  and  simpli- 
fies the  Disposal  of  Sewage.  These  Regulators  are  now  in  use,  and 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON,  at  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son  & 
North's,  22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR   may   be   SEEN    at   WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  CornhiU, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


N  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder. 

Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhiil  Row,  London. 


GEORGE'S     PATENT     CALORIGEN, 

FOR    WARMING    AND    VENTILATING. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for    GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.-s.  d 
3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed..         ..         ..     3    6 

„       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..70 

6  feet    ','  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

„  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    0 

Portable"  Box  containing  one  6  feet  by  4  feet   Light,  painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         •■  „  , 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  o  feet  by  8  teet        ..  ■  •  55    JJ 

Sole    Agent    and     Manufacturer' of   RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 

PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 

the  South  of  England. 

HORLEY'S    PATENT    ECONOMIC    GARDEN 
FRAME. 


]":,'  Pipe  fur  Supply  oi  Water  from  il 
Cj  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot  W»«. 
E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  1,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
O,  Brass   Plate,  covering   Stuffing    Boxes,  and   for  marking   th 
regulation  of  Valves. 

An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot 
Water  Apparatus. 

Hy  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  for  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  the 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  of  this  Regulator  arc,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  Valves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


The  Economic  Garden  Frame  can  now  be  had,  with  one  side  of 
roof  framed  and  hung  on  hinges  (the  glass  buttoning  on  the  same,  as 
shown  in  engraving),  for  facility  in  Watering,  Ventilation,  &c,  at  the 
extra  cost— A  lengths,  5*.  :  B,  6i. :  C,  or.  J  D,  ioj.  The  two  last 
lengths  are  hung  with  two  flaps  each.         _      _ 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  No.  644,  in  its  notes  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Great  Show  at  Bath,  in  reference  to  the  Mov- 
able Garden  Frames  and  Ground  Vineries  on  exhibition  there,  has— 
"  We  are  inclined  to  give  the  palm  lor  cheapness,  simplicity,  and 
durability  to  Mr.  Horley."  The  Economic  Garden  Frame  took  a 
Prize  (specially  offered  for  Garden  Frames)  at  the  Spalding  Flower 
and  Poultry  Show,  held  June  26,  1873. 

Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  form  and  dimension  constructed 
to  order  on  the  Patentee's  Portable  Plan  and  System  of  Glazing, 
which  defies  drip  from  within  and  rain  from  without. 

On  receipt  of  rough  Sketch,  Plans  and  Estimates  for  Garden  Struc- 
tures furnished  free.     Price  Lists,  &c,  on  application. 

Mr  E  HORLEY,  Patentee  and  Sole  Constructor  of  the  Economic 
Garden  Frame,  Portable  Conservatory,  ftc,  Toddington,  Beds, 


»  URNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID      CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        ^SpaliSS^  PATRONAGE. 

T  OHN      MATTHEWS      (late     C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green : 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries. 

Established  1836. 

WILLIAM  WILCOX,  Potter,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Land  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer;  Artist  in 
VASES,    FOUNTAINS,     ITALIAN     BASKETS,     CLASSICAL 
DESIGNS,     GARDEN     POTS     (from    2    inches    to    v>    inches    in 
diameter),   SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  POTS,  &c.     General  l'rice 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Pottery  obtained  the  First-class 
Prize  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


M 


ISS    BRADDON'S   NEW    NOVEL. 

New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret, 
InTi 


&c 


...  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

LUCIUS  DAVOREN  ;  or,  Publicans  and  Sinners 
A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Henry  Dunbar,"  &c. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
185s,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  j£io  lor. 

ALPHA,  4t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 

[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY. 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,   and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  50,  Fleet  St,  EC. 


MESSRS.    CBITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS, 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 


W1 


KEEP    OTJT    THE    FROST. 

TLLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 

TORTAI1LE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn   Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  2,  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  30*.;  in  copper,  501, 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Catalogues  free. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  FoyjiTAOtt.  Southaanaj 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  0/  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.— A  re-issue  of  this  very 
beautiful  work,  the  joint  production  of  Sir  Joseph  PaXTON  and 
Dr.  Lindley,  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  original  text  will  be  adhered  to,  but  will  be  supplemented  by 
additional  matter  (under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  ANDREW  Mikk.w, 
F.L.S.),  so  as  to  include  all  that  is  known  at  the  presenl  0I)rol  thfl 
various  Plants  illustrated  and  described  by  the  Authors. 

The  FLOWER  GARDEN  is  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  quarto,  at 
u  (./  ,  1  ontatnjng  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  The  win 
will  be  completed  in  Thirty  six  Parts,  or  Three  Volumes,  exclusive 
of  the  Supplementary  matter.     Parts  1  and  1  now  ready. 

London:  13,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  EX.;  SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL  and  CO.;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Booksellers. 


it 

s 


Price  srf.,  by  post  aj^d1., 

THE  COUNTRY  :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits 
(published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
Reports  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  FishinjL 
Shooting,  the  Kennel,  the  Stable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Kmigra- 
lion,  Farming,  Gardening,  Cage  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  iPigeont, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatics,  Archery,  CroqUfiQ 
Golf,  and  other  Sports  and  Pastimes.  The  whole  ol  the  sub 
treated  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 
stamps. 

Office  :  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,    London,  W.C. 

THE    Ct)  l.TIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural    Journal,     which    circulates    in    Portugal    and    her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  PapCT  Offen  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisrmcnls  ol  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 

Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  ao  per  cent.  Discount  for   , 
twelve  months,  if  paid  Ln  advance.  \ 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Aiores. 


October  25,  1S73.] 
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Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  i*.  <id.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  postage  stamps.  


A  N£tr  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

THE    BOOK   OF  THE    FARM; 

Periling  the  LABOURS  of  the  FARMER,  FARM-STEWARD, 
PLOUGHMAN,  SHEPHERD.  HF.DGER,  FARM  LABOURER, 
FIELD  WORKER,  and  CATTLEMAN. 

By  HENRY  STEPHENS,   F.R.S.E. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Animals  painted  from  the  life,  engraved 
on  Steel,  and  557  Engravings  on  Wood,  representing  the  principal 
Field  Operations,  Implements,  and  Animals  treated  of  in  the  Work. 

Third  Edition,  in  great  part  Rewritten,  to  bring  up  to  the  Present 
Time.     In  Two  Volumes,  royal  octavo,  half  bound,  £1  10s. 

"  From  its  first  appearance  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  until  now,  *  The 
Book  of  the  Farm'  has  held  the  very  highest  rank  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence on  matters  connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

We  can  unreservedly  commend  this  new  edition,  and  we  should 

augur  well  for  the  agricultural  luture  of  this  country  if  it  could  find  a 
place  on  every  farmer's  bookshelf.  It  is  in  its  favour  that  it  contains 
within  four  covers  all  the  book-learning  a  farmer  need  know."— 
Saturday  Rtvuw, 

"A  standard  work  on  the  practical  details  of  farm  management." — 
North  British  Agriculturist. 

11  This  exhaustive  work  on  fanning,  which  against  all  comers  in  the 
Itural  line  maintains  its  place  of  pre-eminence." — The  Farmer. 

"This  clear  directory  to  rural  labour.... We  commend  it  to  the 
careful  study  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  prac- 
tical farmer. ' — Times. 

"  Encyclopaedic  in  its  range  and  practical  in  its  character,  Stephens' 
'Book  of  the  Farm'  has  fuNy  justified  its  title,  and  has  only  needed  to 
be  revised  in  the  course  of  years  in  order  to  render  its  reputation  per- 
manent."— Standard. 

"The  best  practical  bookl  haveever  met  with."— Professor  Johmton. 

Companion  Publications  to  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm." 
The    BOOK     of     FARM      IMPLEMENTS    and 
MACHINES.    By  J.  Slight  and  R.  Scott  Burn,   Engineers, 
Edited  by  H.  STEPHENS,    876  Engravings.     Half  bound,  £a  a*. 

The    BOOK     of     FARM     BUILDINGS:      their 

ARRANGEMENT  and  CONSTRUCTION.  By  Henry 
Stephens  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  1045  Engravings.  Half  bound, 
£,,„.  6J. 

The  FORESTER  :   a   Practical  Treatise  on  the   Plant- 

ing.  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  By 
1  w.F*  Brown.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Engravings.  Half-bound, 
£1  1  is.  6,1. 

The    BOOK     of     the     GARDEN.       By    Charles 

M'Intosh.  Two  vols.,  with  1350  Engravings.  Half-bound, 
£4  10s.  6:;.  

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD   and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  40!.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,    Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


D 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


NOTICE. 

The  Melbourne  Nursery, 

Anerley  Road,  near  the  Crystal  Palate. 
TOHN  WILLS  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  BAUSE, 
the  skilful  Hybridist  and  Propagator,  late  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  have  applied  for  the 
appointment,  and  regrets  he  cannot  find  room  for  the 
large  amount  of  talent  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery  and 

Winter  Garden,  Onslow  Crescent, 
Oct.  25,  1873.  South  Kensington,  London. 


THE    SITUATION    of    SEEDSMAN,    care    of 
Robertson  &   Scott,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,   advertised 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  4th  inst.,  has  now  been  FILLED  UP. 


HORTICULTURAL  ARTISANS.  —  The  Patent 
Imperishable  Hothouse  and  Garden  Engineering  Company 
are  in  IMMEDIATE  WANT  of  THIRTY  steady,  experienced 
WORKMEN,  such  as  Fitters,  Erecters,  Pattern  Makers.  Bench 
Hands,  Cement  Workers,  Painters  and  Glass-cutters  (those  who  know 
something  ol  Plumbing  preferred),  and  a  few  Jobbing  Mechanics. 
None  but  steady  Men  need  apply,  and  those  experienced  in  Horti- 
cultural work  preferred. — Application  to  be  made  to  the  Manager, 
Mr.  FULTHORP,  Brockley  Ironworks,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


TX/'ANTED,    a  NURSERY    FOREMAN   and  PRO- 

VV  PAGATOR  (Outdoor).— A  steady  energetic  Man  would  find 
it  a  comfortable  situation. — State  age,  salary,  reference,  &c,  to 
W.  N.  F.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN,  of  good 
experience ;  must  be  a  person  of  energy,  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  Plants,  &c;  also  be  a  good  Propagator  and 
Grower. — Apply,  with  references  and  wages  expected,  to  EDWIN 
HILLIER,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Winchester. 


Nurseryman  Wanted. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman. — Apply,  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary 
expected,  to  MUUKE  GWYNNE,  Newry,  Ireland. 


WANTED,  a  single  GARDENER,  who  understands 
the  Propagation  of  Plants.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not 
steady  and  industrious.  Salary  i%s.,  and  a  furnished  room.—  F.  G., 
Post  Office,  Tunbridge. 


WANTED,  an  active  young  MAN,  accustomed  to 
general  Indoor  Work.  Good  wages  will  be  given  to  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  his  work.— WM.  CLIERAN  and  SON,  Oldfield 
Nursery,  Altrincham. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  in  a  nice  part  of 
Warwickshire,  a  strong  active  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Guernsey  Cows  and  can  Milk  well.  There  is  a  good- 
sized  Kitchen  Garden,  but  very  little  Glass.  Pony  and  Carriage  to 
attend  to.  Help  often  given.  Terms  :  a  cottage  rent  free,  beer,  milk, 
and  vegetables  allowed.  Good  wages  for  a  useful  Man. — Rev. 
C,  BEDFORD,  Allesley,  Coventry. 


WANTED,  a  good  WORKING  GARDENER,  for 
a  Gentleman's  Gaiden. — Age  from  30  to  35  ;  must  thoroughly 
know  his  business,  and  be  a  married  Man.  Church  of  England 
essential.  —  Address,  stating  wages  and  all  particulars,  Mrs. 
TROTTER,  Horton  Manor,  Epsom.  


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  thorough  good 
WORKING  GARDENER  (Single-handed).— Must  under- 
stand Grape  Growing,  large  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Wages,  20s.  per  week,  and  cottage  found.— G.  WILLERS,  The 
Nursery,  Trumpington  Road,  Cambridge. 


WANTED,  near  London,  in  a  Fruit  and  Plant 
Growing  Establishment  for  Market,  TWO  active  and  intelli- 
gent young  MEN  who  have  been  in  Forcing  Houses  and  wish  to 
improve.  Wage  135.  per  week,  with  fire  and  lodgings  on  the  premises. 
—Apply  with  full  particulars  to  G.  MONRO,  Fruit  Salesman,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,    in  a  Seed   Estab- 
lishment, to  live  with  Employer  as  one  of  the  Family. — For 
further  particulars  address,  THOS.  B.  THOMSON,  Birmingham  and 

Midland  Counties  Seed  Warehouse,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  in  December,  an  energetic  Man,  of 
good  address,  as  TRAVELLER  and  SHOPMAN,  to  call  on 
Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  Market  Gardeners  in  the  Counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  a  preference  given  to  one  who  has  filled  a 
similar  situation  and  knows  the  country  well.  A  percentage  will  be 
given  on  the  Sales  in  addition  to  Salary. — Address,  in  the  first  place, 
with  full  particulars,  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Nutting  St  Sons,  60,  Barbican, 
London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  SHOPMAN  ;  one  conversant  with  Seed 
and  Decorative  Trade  preferred. — Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  salary  required,  experience,  fire,  to  DICK  RADCLYFFE 
and  CO.,  120,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  SHOPMAN,  in  the  Seed 
Trade,  to  live  with  Employer. — State  age,  experience,  and 
salary  required,  with  board  and  lodging,  to  T.  B.  THOMSON, 
20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  an  active  young  Man,  as  ASSISTANT 
SHOPMAN,  well  up  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Must 
be  steady,  obliging,  and  of  good  address. — Apply,  with  particulars  as 
to   salary,  references,   &c,   to   DICKSON   and   ROBINSON,  Seed 

Merchants,  Manchester. „_____^_^_ 


WANTED,  a  middle-aged,  married  COUPLE, 
without  children;  the  Man  to  take  charge  of  a  Pony  and 
Pony-Carriage,  and  to  understand  plain  Gardening  and  Pruning, 
also  a  little  Farming.  He  would  have  two  labourers  under  him. 
The  Wife  to  take  charge  of  Poultry.  Salary  %os.  a  week,  and  a  com- 
fortable cottage  (unfurnished),  with  a  garden.  Good  characters 
indispensable. — Apply,  for  further  particulars,  to  Hon.  Mrs.  F. 
HOLLAND,  Oakdown,  Burwash. ____^_ 


WANTED,  as  WAGGONER,  a  middle-aged  married 
Man,  with  small  family.  Liberal  wages  given  to  one  with 
good  character  for  ability,  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety.  Cottage 
near. — R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter — proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pinc- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

f^  ARDENER    (Head).— James    Tomkins,    Nursery- 

VJT  man,  Spark  Hill,  Birmingham,  can  recommend,  to  any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  requiring  a  Gardener,  a  thorough  practical  Man,  one  in 
whom  every  confidence  maybe  placed. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  33,  married  ;  understands 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Leaving  through  death  oi  employer.  Can  have  13  years' 
character. — H.  W.,  Post  Orhce,  Tredington,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


C ^.ARDENER  (Head). — Age  42,  married,  no  incum- 
*  brance;  a  thorough  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
alt  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Good  reference.— 
G,  W.,  r,  Victoria  Road,  Chester. 


/  t. ARDENER  (Head). — Age  30,  married,  with  family. 

v^J  Scotch  ;  thoroughly  proficient  in  his  business  in  all  its  details, 
and  fully  competent  to  undertake  a  Large  Establishment.  First-class 
recommendation  from  late  employer  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years. 
— D,  L.,  r,  Minnie  Cottages,  Canterbury  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E. 

GARDENER     (Head).  —  No     incumbrance  ;      a 
thoroughly  energetic  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.     Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 


all  kinds  ol  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  in  good  Establishments. 
Seven  years'  character  from  the  Nobleman  he  has  la; " 
Mr.  W.  Anfield's,  Great   Driffield,  Fast  Yorkshire. 


!  has  last  served. — F.  A., 


/GARDENER     (Head).— Age    31,     married,     two 

V_J  children ;  thoroughly  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c. ;  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  testimonials,  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  leaving  present  situation.— HEAD   GARDENER,   Tost 

Office,  Broadwater,  Worthing. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30,  single  ; 
understands  all  kinds  of  Early  and  Late  Forcing  and  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Is  a  good  Pine  and  Grape  Grower,  also  Flower 
ami  Kitchen  Gardener;  has  had  ig  years'  experience  in  several  good 
Establishments.  Good  references. — C.  B.  B.,  Broadbent's  Cottage, 
High  Street,  Highgate,  London,  N, 

GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman. — 
Married  ;  a  good  practical  Man ;  also  a  good  Grower  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  aad  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Laying-out,  Planting,  Improvements,  &c. 
Good  references. — A.  B.,  Post  Olfice,  Malvern  Wells. 


GARDENER,  where  two  or  more  are  kept.— Age  27, 
married,  without  family,  respectable.  Wife  can  assist  in  the 
Laundry  occasionally  if  required. — L.  P.,  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  London,  W. 


GARDENER  (Under),  or  IMPROVER,  in  a  good 
Establishment  round  Town. — Understands  Stove,  Orchid,  and 
other  Plants,  also  Fruit  Growing.  Character  will  bear  inspection.— 
H.  F.,  8,  Baden  Place,  Crosby  Row,  King  Street,  Borough,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's Garden,  where  two  or  more  are  kept — Age  22;  good 
character.  Leaving  by  reason  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Establish- 
ment.—S.  KNOWLES,  Sandford  Orleigh  Gardens,  Newton  Abbot, 
Devon. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 
— Age  24,  single  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  First-rate 
references— WM.  HEWETT,  Church  Street,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


FOREMAN  JOBBER.— A  thorough  practical  working 
Gardener  seeks  employment  as  above  ;  is  well  up  in  Landscape 
Work,  and  could  also  take  a  leading  part  in  Nursery  Work.  Knows 
Plants  well.  Advertiser  would  be  found  thoroughly  efficient  in  any  of 
the  branches  of  work  named,  and  would  make  himself  useful.  Can 
be  highly  recommended.— A.  I'.,  Post  Office,  Wimborne, Dorset. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Gentlemen. 

MANAGER,  General  FOREMAN,  PROPAGATOR, 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  GARDEN  ARCHITECT, 
&c,  Continental  and  Home  TRAVELLER,  and  General  CORRE- 
SPONDENT.—  Age  40,  married;  22  years'  experience  in  above 
capacities  in  best  London  and  Provincial  Houses  and  Noblemen's 
private  Establishments.  Open  to  an  engagement  at  home  or  abroad. 
Undeniable  personal  references  to  undoubted  authorities  will  be 
given. — W.  R.,  6,  Mercers  Row,  Northampton. 

RO  PA  GATOR,    FORE"MAN,"~&c.     (Indoor).— 

Good  experience  among  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns, 
Sic,  also  Growing  for  Market. — Address,  stating  wages,  &c,  to 
W.  G.,  13,  Malvern  Street,  Sparbrook,  Birmingham. 


PROPAGATOR  (Indoor),  under  the  direction  of  the 
Foreman. — Has   had   some  years'  experience   in   Hardy   stuff. 
Character  will  bear  strict  investigation. — T.  G.,  Bisley,  Surrey. 


To  the  Trade. 

TRAVELLER,  for  a  Wholesale  Nursery  and  Seed 
Firm,  where  energy  and  good  business  habits  would  be  appre- 
ciated.— The  Manager  and  Working  Foreman  in  a  large  Nursery,  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  requires  an  appointment  as  above.  State  terms. 
— J.  H.  K  ,  Mr.  Boyes,  Faydev.  Tamworth. 


To  the  Trade. 

TRAVELLER    and    SALESMAN.— An    experienced 
Man,  well  acquainted  with  his  duties,  and   can  furnish  satisfac. 
tory  references. — W.  P.,  7,  Percy  Place,  Fuiham  Road,  London,  S.W 


AMERICA. — A  young  MAN,  with  nine  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Seed  Trade,  wishes  a  situation  as  above. — SEEDS- 
MAN,  Post  Office,  Hawick.  


CLERK,  BOOK-KEEPER  (Double  or  Single  Entry), 
or  MANAGER. — A  Nurseryman  of  several  years' standing. — 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  HORTUS,  Mr.  Ford's,  18,  Brigstocke 
Road,  Ashley  Road,  Rri s toU 


COUNTERMAN,    or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,    in 
any   branch   of  the  Trade.      Good    reference    from   a   leading 

House.— J.  R.,  Post  Office,  Stanley  Bridge,  Fuiham,  S.W. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Age    27.      Many    years'   experience  in 
good  Houses.     Highest  references.— J.  H.,  58,  Lowther  Street, 
York.  

To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant). — Age  19.      Two  years  at 
the  business. — A.  C, ,  Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness,  N.B. 


KINAHAN'S     .LI     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and   more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  I'ep.'it,  ;o,  Great  Titchticld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Grateful— C  omiorting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

j8,  Threadneedle  Street,  and   170,   Piccadilly. 

Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston  Jtoad. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  36,  married  ;  has  had 
good  practical  experience  in  the  Cultivation  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  and  Vines.  Four  years'  good  character— nine 
previous.— A  B.,  32,  Coorobe  Road,  Sydenham, S.E. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.,  21.  qd.,  45.  6d.,  and  11*. 

O  C  K  L  E '  S      A  NTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
Id  boxes  at  u.  i%d.,  31.  qd.t  4*.  M.,  and  iif. 
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WILLIAM       PAUL 

Respectfully  solicits  Orders  for  the  following  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  which  arc  all  of  the  best  quality: — ■ 

63T  The  Public  is  requested  to  observe— i,  That  they  are  all  growing  on  a  cool  strong  soil,  and  are  consequently  of  moderate  and  hardy  growth  ;    and  2,   That  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  kept 
constantly  retrieved,  so  that  the  plants  are  stout  and  bushy,  the  roots  are  fibrous  and  brought  into  a  small  compass,  by  which  practice  the  losses  by  removal  are  comparatively  trifling. 


1.-R0SES. 


STANDARDS,  fine,  151.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

DWARF  STANDARDS,  121.  to  181.  per  dozen  ;   on  Manetti,  101.  bd. 

per  dozen,  63s.  per  100 ;  Dog  Rose,  12s.  per  dozen,  84s.  per  100  ; 

own  roots,  121.  per  dozen,  81s.  per  100. 
CLIMBING,  for  out-of-doors,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

„    Tea  and  Noisette,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  and  upwards. 
EXTRA  SIZE,  for  forcing,  24s.  and  upwards. 
HALF  SPECIMEN  and  SPECIMEN,  60s.  to  £g  5s.  each. 
SHRUBBERY  ROSES,  30*.  per  100. 
NEW  ROSES,  241.  to  421.  per  dozen. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  6s.  per  100,  50s.  per  1000. 


2 -FRUIT  TREES. 


APPLES,  PEARS,    CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  &c— Standards,    18s.   to 

241. per  dozen  ;    pyramids,  181  to  425.  per  dozen  ;  dwarfs,  12s. 

to  i8j.  per  dozen  :  dwarf-trained,  301.  to  421.  per  dozen. 
PEACHES.    NECTARINES,   and   APRICOTS.— Dwarfs,    1S1.    per 

dozen;  dwarf-trained,  421  to  60s  per  dozen  ;    pyramids,  30s. 

to  42s.  per  dozen  ;  standards,  trained,  5s.  to  10s.  6a".  each. 
FRUIT    TREES,  various,  for  orchard-houses,  in  ground,  u.  bd.  to 

2s.  6d.  each ;  in  pots,  3s.  6o\  to  7s.  bd.  each. 
FIGS,  best  sorts,  in  pots,  is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
FILBERTS,  of  sorts,  3  to  4  feet,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
RASPBERRIES,  best  sorts,  161.  to  25s.  per  100. 
STRAWBERRIES,  best  sorts,  2s.  6d.  toss,  per  100. 

,,    Waltham  Seedling,  os.  per  dozen. 
GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  3s.  to  61.  per  dozen. 
WALNUTS,  fine,  8  feet,  as.  bd.  each. 
GRAPE  VINES,  all  the  best  sorts,  planting  canes,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  ; 

fruiting  canes,  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  each. 
„    Waltham  Cross,  new  and  splendid,  21s.  to  63$.  each. 


3.-EVERGREENS. 


ARBUTUS,  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

AUCUBAS,  variegated,  bushy,  1  to  2  feel,  12s.  per  dozen;   2to3feet, 

18s.  to  30s.  per  dozen.  [per  dozen. 

,,     green,  bushy,   r  to  2  feet,   18s.  per  dozen  :    2  to  3  feet,  24s.  to  42s. 

BAY,  Sweet,  pyramids,  a  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  to 

42s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  5s.  each. 
BOX,  edging,  stout,  dwart,  and  good,  8o\  per  yard. 
,,    green  and  variegated,  a  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  i8i. 

per  dozen ;  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    standards,  good  heads,  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 
,,    pyramids,  5  to  6  feet,  7s.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 
BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM,  stout,  2  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
,,     Darwinii,  3  feet,  qs.  per  dozen. 
„    dulcis,  3  feet,  9s.  per  dozen. 

„    japonica,  2  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,     fascicularis  hybrida,  2  to  3  feet,  i8r.  per  dozen. 
BROOM,  white,  3  to  4  feet,  os.  per  dozen. 
COTONEASTER  MICROPH  YLLA,  stout,  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen 

,,    standards,  3s.  6d,  each. 
KUONYMUS,  green  and  silver,  2  to  2%  icet,  os.  per  dozen. 
„    aurca  marginata,  1  to  1J4  foot,  12s.  per  dozen. 
„    flavescens,  new  golden  bedding  plant,  very  splendid,  i8s.   to  30s. 
per  dozen. 
FURZE,  double,  in  pots,  os.  per  dozen. 

HOLLIES,  green,  1%  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen;    2  to  3  feet,    os.  per 

dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ; 

5  to  6  feet,  42s.  to  60s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  72s.  per  dozen  ; 

7  to  8  feet,  84s.  per  dozen  ;  S  to  10  feet,  10s  bd.  each. 

,,     named  sorts,  2  to  3  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  601.  per  dozen. 

„     Hodginsii,  2  to  2%  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  2%.   to  3  feet,  42s    per 

dozen  ;  4  leet,  7s.  bd.  each. 
,,    variegated,  named  sorts,  2  to  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen;  3  to  4  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  10s.  6o\  to  21s.  each. 
,,    variegated  Golden  Queen,  a  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet, 

7s.  6J.  each. 
„    variegated  silver,  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen ;  4  feet,  60s.   per  dozen; 

5  feet,  7s.  bd   to  10s.  6d.  each. 
,.     standards,  good  heads  and  stems,  10s.  6<f.  to  21s.  each. 
LAURELS,  common,  8s.  to  50s.  per  100. 
„     splendid  plants,  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
„    standards,  2s.  6a.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
„    caucasicum,  3  to  4  feet,  18s  per  dozen  :  4  to  5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 

5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
„    caucasicum,     standards,     fine     heads     and     stems,     3s.  6d.    to 

10s.  6d.   each. 

>p    colchicum,  splendid  plants,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  4togfcet, 

18s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  leet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  30s.   per 

dozen. 

,,    colchicum,  standards,  fine  heads  and  stems, 3s.  6d.  to  7s.  bd.  each. 

,,    Portugal,  splendid  plants,  2  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  3  leet,  24s.  per 

dozen  ;  4  feet,  36s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Portugal,  narrow-leaved,  a  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1%  to  2  feet,  os.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  too;  2  to  3  feet, 
18s.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100. 
„    black,  3  to  4  feet,  24s  per  dozen. 
OSMANTHUS  ILICIFOLlUS,  1%  to  a  feet,  3s.  each,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,    variegata,  6  to  q  inches,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PH  ILLY  RE  AS,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PHOT1MA  SERRULATAj  2  to  3  feet,  2s.  bd.  each. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET  (Ligusirum  conaceum),  1  to  1%  foot,  30s.  per  dozen. 
„     ,,    ovalifolium,  2  to 3  feet,  12s.  6d.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet,  181  per  100  ; 

4  to  5  (eet,  cjs.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
11    Chinese,  a  to  3  leet,  os.  per  dozen, 
„    Japan,  2  to  3  Jeet,  18s  per  dozen. 

„    evergreen,  8s   to  25s   per  io3  ;  5  to  6  feet,  91.  per  dozen 
RAPHIOLEPIS  OVATA,  1  foot,   12s.  per  dozen  ;     i»-j  foot,  18s.  per 

dozen ;  2  feet,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  2%  feet,  5s.  each. 
SK.1MMIA  JAPONICA,  1  foot,  12s,  per  dozen. 
,,    oblata,  1  foot,  34s.  ;  t%  foot,  30s,  per  dozen. 
VINCAS,  of  sons,  12s.  6fl*.  per  100. 
YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA,  is.  to  3s.  6 J.  each. 
„    gloriosa,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
,,    pendula,  21.  61*.  to  gs.  each. 
„    rccurva,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

4.-C0NIFERS  and  TAXADS. 

ABIES  EXCELS  A,  Spruce  Fir,  3  to  4  feet,  gs.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  10  ■>; 

5  to  $  feet,  ias.  per  dozen,  75s.   per  100  ;  5  to  6  feet,  15s.  per 
ozen,  100*.  per  ico ;  6  to  7  feet,  24s.   per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  leet, 
36s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
„    nigra.  Black  Spruce,  4  to  5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,     canadensis,  I  lemlock  Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per   dozen  ;    5  feet, 
15s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  18s,  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 
8  to  9  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
„     Douglasii,  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen ;  5  to  6  feel,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  7  ft., 

5s.  each. 
,,     Menzlesii,  5  to  6  feet,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  fine,  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  48s. 

per  dozen  ;  4  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  10s.  6d.  each. 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  34s   per  dozen  ;  5  feet,   30s. 
per  dozen  ;  6  ft,,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  7  to  a  ft.,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
I.ibnni,  3  to  4  feet,  gs.  each. 

Dcodara,  in  single  pots,  6  to  9  inches,  42s.   per  100 ;  1  to  i%  foot, 
50s,  p»r  100;  2  to  3  feet,  241   per  dozen,   150s.   per  100 ;  3  to 
.1  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s   per  dozen  ;  g  to  6  feet, 
60s.  per  dozen  ;  10  feet,  21s.  to  42s,  each. 
CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNEI,  a  to  3  feet,  gs.  each. 
CUPRESSUS   (Cypress),  upright,  2  to  3  feet,  6s.  per  dozen;    g  feet, 
igs.  per  dozen. 
,,     Lambcrliana,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 


CUPRESSUS,  LAWSONIANA,  3  to  4  feet,  7gs.  per  100;  4  to  g  feet, 

igs.  per  doz.  :  g  to  6feet,  24s.  per  doz. ;  7  to  8  leet,  30s  per  doz. 
CRYPTOMERIA  LOP.BII.2to3  ft.,  2s.  64.  each;  8  ft.,  71.  6d.  each. 
JUNIPERUS  (Juniper),  Irish,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

„     Chinese,  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  g  feet,  36s.  per   dozen  ;   6   feet, 

gs.  each 
„    12  best  sorts,  from  2  to  8  feet,  is.  6d  to  10s.  6d.  each. 
,,    Red  Cedar,  2  to  3  feet,  os.  per   dozen;    3  to  4   feet,   tas.   per 

dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  3  feet,  gs.  each  ;  3*4  to  4  feet,  7S.  6d.  each  ;  4  to  5 

feet,  10s.  6a.  each  ;  6  feet,  igs.  to  215.  each. 
,,    Nordmanniana,  2  to  3  feet,  34s.   to  30s.  per  dozen;  3  to  3^  feet, 

42s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;    s'A  1o  6  ^ect» 

10s.  bd.  to  ats.  each. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  210  3  feet,  gos.   per  100;  3  feet,  75s.  per  100; 

4%  to  g  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Bentnamiana,  4  to  5  feet,  3s.  bd.  each  ;  6  to  7  feet,  gs.  each. 
,,     Ccmbra,  3  to  4  feet,  18s   per  dozen  ;  s  feet,  got.   per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

36s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  42s.  per  dozen ;  8  feet,  gs.  each  ;  9  feet, 

7.T.  bd.  each;  10  feet,  10s.  6a.  each. 
„    excelsa,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

42s  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  54s.  per  dozen  ;  8  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ; 

9  to  10  feet,  7s.  bd.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 
„    insignis,  9  inches,  in  single  pots,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  3s.  6d. 

each, 36s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  gs.  each,  42s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Laricio,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  p.  doz  ;  4  to  10  feet,  is.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
11    pyrenaica,  2  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  g  to 

6  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  5s.  to  7s.  6a,  each. 
,,     strobus  (Weymouth),  2  to  3  feet,  4s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100;  3  to 

4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  too;   5  to  6  feet,  9s.  to  12J.  per 
dozen  ;  6  to  10  feet,  is  6d.  to  gs.  each. 

,,     sylvestris  (Scotch).  4  to  g  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  ico. 
TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  3  tog  feet,  is  to  is.  6a1.  each. 

,.     sempervirens,  4  to  g  feet,  3s.  bd.  each. 

TAXUS  (Yew),  Common,  2%  to  3  feet,  i8j.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  24s. 

per  dozen ;  4  to  5  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 

„     fan,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  leet,  30s.  per 

dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  481.  per  dozen  ;  g  to  6  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 

„     Irish.  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  leet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen  ;  7  to  9  feet,  7s.  6d   to  10s.  6o*.  each. 
,,    golden,  2  feet,  42s   per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  6or.  per  dozen. 
,,    elegantissima,  2  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  60s,  per  dozen. 
,,     Cheshuntensis,  3  feet,  24s   per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
H    nana,  3  feet,  30s.   per  dozen;  4  feet,  42s.  per  dozen;  g  feet,  60s. 

per  dozen. 
„    pyramidalis,  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen:  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,     12  named  sorts,  3  feet,   i8s.   per  dozen;   4  feet,  30s.   per  dozen; 

5  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  (Arbor- vil?c),  American,  3  to  J  feet,  6s.   per  dozen;  5  feet, 

12s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ; 

8  feet,  2ts.  Der  dozen  ;  9  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,    aurea,  1%  to  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  2  t~  i%  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
„    elegantissima,  1%  to  2  feet,  30s  per  dozen. 
,,    compacta,  g  to  6  feet,  gs,  to  10s.  6d.  each, 
it    g'gantea,  3  to  4  feet,  24s   per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  10s.  6d.  each. 
,,     Lobbti,  3  to  4  feet,  12s   per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet, 

30s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  gs.  each. 
„    orientalis,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 

8  to  9  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 

„    pyramidalis,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

„     Warrcana,  3  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;  4  feet,  15s.  per  dozen,  100s. 
per  100  ;  5  feet,  21s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  3  to  4  feet,  im,  per  dozen;  4  to  g  feet,  24s. 
per  dozen  ;  g  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    dolabrata.  \lA  to  2  feet,  js.  6a.  each,  30s.  per  dozen. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  2  to  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet, 
js.  6a".  each ;  6  feet,  10s.  6a".  each. 

5.— DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

ACACIA,  common,  standards,  good  heads,  8  to  10  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

„     inermis,  standards,  good  heads,  6  toy  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  good  heads,  6  to  7  feet,  31.  6d.  each. 

„    pyramidalis,  8  to  10  feet,  3s.  6d.  each. 

,,     rose,  2  to  3  feet,  as.  per  dozen. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS,  6  to  7  feet,  6s   per  dozen. 
ALNUS  CORD  I  FOLIA,  g  to  6  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  pyramids,  is.  6d.  to  gs.  each. 

„    standards,  is.  6d.  to  gs.  each. 
ASH,  flowering,  8  feet,  12s,  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Purple,  3  to  4  feet,  91.  per  dozen;  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 

6  to  7  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  31.  6a".  to  7s.  64.  each. 
,,    common,  7  to  8  feet,  las.  per  dozen. 

BIRD  CHERRY,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,     scarlet,  8  feet,  301.  per  dozen. 
CATALPA  SYRING.EFOLIA,  6  107  feet,  12s  per  dozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  6  to  7  feet,  7s.  6o\  to  10s   6a.  each. 
CHESTNUT,  Spanish,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
ELM,  English,  standards  {6  feet  stems),  8  to  10  feet,  igs,  per  dozen. 

,,     Hertfordshire  (6  feet  stems),  8  to  to  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Huntingdon,  7  to  8  feet,   12s.  per  dozen;  9  to  10  leet,  18s.   per 
dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  34s,  per  dozen. 
GLF.DITSCHIAS,  standards.  8  to  9  feet.  12s.  per  dozen. 
KOELREUTERIA  PANICULATA,  7  to  8  feet.  6s.  per  dozen. 
LABURN  UMS,  standards,  good  heads,  12s.  per  dozen. 
LARCH,  g  to  6  feet,  16s   per  100. 

LIMES,  6  to  7  feet,  os.  per  dozen,  gos.  per  toa;  7  to  8  feet,  12s.  per 
dozen,  75s.  per  100. 

„     standards,  good  heads,  splendid  specimens  for  parks  or  avenues, 

9  to  10  feet,  60s  per  dozen. 

,,     White,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  p^-r  100;  9  to  10  feet,  121.  per  dozen. 

,.     Scarlet,  4  to  5  feet,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
OAK.  English,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Turkey,  8  to  9  feet,  ias,  per  dozen  ;  10  to  13  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Scarlet,  g  to  6  feet,  12s  per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 

,,     pyramidalis,  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PAULOWNIAS,  4  log  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PLANES  (occidentalis),  6  to  7  ft  ,  os.  per  doz.  ;   7  to  18  ft.,  18s.  per  doz, 

„     standards,  good  heads,  8  to  9  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;   10  feet,  3s.  bd. 
each. 
POPLAR.  Black  Italian,  10  to  12  feet,  tgs.  per  dozen, 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 

„     Ontario,  10  to  12  feet,  15s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Silver,  10  to  12  feet,  15s   per  dozen, 
PYRUS  ARIA,  10  varieties,  7  to  8  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 
SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA,4togfeet,3os.  per  dozen. 
SUMACH  (Stag's  Horn),  6  to  8  feet,  9s.   per  dozen;    9  feet,   ias.   per 

dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  Purple,  9  to  to  feet,  15s.  per  dozen. 

THORNS,  Paul's  Double  Crimson,  9s.  to  30s.  per  dozen,  gos.  per   ico, 
and  upwards. 

,,    20  other  sorts,  9s.  to  24s.  per  dozen, 
TULIP  TREES,  g  to  6  feet,  18s.  per  doixn  ;  7  to  8  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
WILLOW,  Weeping,  strong,  6  feet  stems,  2s,  6d  each,  24s,  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     American,  6  feet  stems,  18s.  to  24X.  per  dozen 

,,     ,,     Kilmarnock,  strong  6  feet  stems,  as.  6a".  to  -js.  6d.  each. 

1.     ,,     Wolsey's,  strong  6  feet  stems,  2s  6a".  to  3s.  od.  each. 
MISCELLANEOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  nearly  1000  species  and 
varieties,  ags.  per  100  and  upwards. 

6.— PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

12  good  and  distinct  sorts,  £2  21, 

H    »•        A3  3*- 

4»    ■■       it  |.        ,,       j£g  gs 

For  mines  and  descriptions,  sec  WM.  Paul's  "  Tree  Catalogue." 


7 —LARGE  TREES  for  Avenues  and  Parks. 

These  have  been  grown  singly,  and  are  picked  specimens, 
stout  and  handsome. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS,  9  to  10  leet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  common,  8  to  9  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Purple,  9  to  10  feet,  7s.  bd.  each. 
CHESTN  UT,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Horse,  scarlet,  8  feet,  36s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Spanish,  8  feet,  os.  per  dozen. 
LIMES,  10  to  12  feet,  60s.  per  dozen,  £20  per  100. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen,  .£5  per  100. 
OAK,  Turkey,  10  to  12  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
PLANE  {occidentalis),  10  to  la  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
POPLAR,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  10  \-i  13  feet,  i8s.  per  dozen. 
WALNUT,  8  to  10  reel,  30s   per  dozen 

8.-WEEPING  TREES. 

ASH,  8  to  10  feet  slems,  gs.  each. 

„     Chinese,  6  feet  stems,  3s.  6d.  each. 

u    gold  barked  stems,  2s.  6d.  each. 

,,     Mountain,  8  feet  stems,  3s.  6d,  each. 
ALMOND,  g  feet  stemt,  2s.  bd.  each, 
BIRCH,  cut  leaved,  8  feet,  2s  6d.  each. 
CHERRY,  variegated,  g  leet  stems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ELM,  4  sorts,  5  to  is  feet  stems,  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  6a".  each. 
LIME,  7  to  8  feet  stems,  3s.  6d.  to  gs,  each. 
OAK,  Turkey,  6  feet  stems,  3s.  6d.  to  gs.  each. 
POPLAR,  10  to  12  feet  stems,  gs.  each. 
WILLOW,  4  sorts,  6  feet  stems,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

9 -TREES  for  PLANTATIONS,  HEDGES, 

and  GAME  COVERTS. 

ASH,  4  to  g  leet,  8s.  per  too. 

,,     Mountain.  4  to  6  feet,  ifis.  per  100. 

ARBOR-VITiE,  American,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  100. 

BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet,  izs.  6o\  per  100. 

BOX,  Green,  2  to  3  feet,  gos.  per  100. 

DOGWOOD,  red,  2  to  3  feet,  30s.  per  100. 

HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per  100 ;  4  tog  feet,  12s,  6a".  per  ico. 

HOLLY,  3  to  4  feet,  100s.  per  100 

HORNBEAM,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per  100  ;  g  to  6  feet,  16s.  per  too. 

LAURELS,  3  to  3  feet,  20s.   per  100,  ,£8  per  1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  25s   per 
100,  £10  per  1000. 

LEYCESTERIA,  4  to  g  feet.  25s.  per  too. 
I  MAHONIA  AQUIFOLIUM, 2  feet,  stout,  ags,  per  100. 
!  PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  6d.  per  100 

QUICK,  2  to  3  feet,  stout,  20s   per  1000. 
[  RHODODENDRONS,  1  to  1%  foot,  25s.  per  100. 
I  FIR,  Scotch,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  100. 
,,     Spruce,  fine,  2  feet,  25s.  per  100. 

SNOW-BERRIES,  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  per  too. 

YEWS,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 

10, -AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  1  to  iJi  foot,  18s.  per  dozen;  3 (eet, 

30s.  per  dozen. 
AZALEAS,  finest  named  sorts,  24s.  to  30s.  per  dozen, 
HEATHS,  hardy,  12  distinct  sorts,  40s.  per  100. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  a  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  PURPUREA,  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,     acuminata,  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
RHODODENDRON   PONTICUM,    bushy,  1  to  ijf  foot,  40*.  per 
100;  2  feet,  7gs.  per  too;  3  feet,  i8».  per  dozen. 
,,     seedlings,  from  tinest  named  sorts,  1  to  \%  foot,  gos.  per  100; 

2  feet,  ioos.  per  100  ;  2%  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,     finest  named  sorts,  ij^  to  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  2  to  3  feet,  42s. 

per  dozen. 
„    standards,  named  sorts,  10s.  bd.  to  63s.  each. 

11 -CLIMBING  and  WALL  PLANTS. 

ALATERNUS,  of  sorts,  3  feet,  is.  6o\  each. 
BIGNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  is.  bd.  to  as.  bd   each. 
CLEMATIS,  40  best  sorts,  is.  to  gs.  each. 
EL/EAGNUS,  2  sorts,  variegated,  2s.  bd.  each. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  is.  to  is.  6a".  each. 
EUONYMUS,  6  sorts,  is.  to  31.  bd.  each. 
GUM  CISTUS,  is.  6a".  each. 
GARRYA  ELLIPTICA,  is.  6o\  each. 
IVY,   Irish,  6  to  8  feet,  in  pots,  18s.  to  24s  per  dozen. 

„     ao  best  green  sorts,  12s.  to  18s  per  dozen. 

,,     ao  best  variegated  sorts,  i8s.  per  dozen. 
J  ESS  AM  I  N  E,  4  best  sorts,  12s.  to  18s,  per  dozen. 
I.ONICF.RA,  10  best  sorts,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  GKANDIFLORA  KXUN  I  ENSIS,  ir,  Co1  to  151  each 
PASSIFLORA  CLERULEA,  is,  6d.  each. 
PERIPLOCA  GRMCA, xt,  bd,  each. 
PYRUS  JAPONICA,  4  sorts,  is.  6.f\  each. 
PYRACANTIIAS.   is  to  is.  bd.  each. 
WISTARIA  SINENSIS,  is.  6d.  to  as.  bd.  each. 

12.— CAMELLIAS,    GERANIUMS,  BULBS, 

&c. 

CAMELLIAS,  best  sorts,  with  bloom,  42s.  to  601.  per  dozen. 
,,     larger,  7s.  6d\  each,  and  upwards, 
j.     very  large,  105s.  each,  and  upwards. 
GERANIUMS,  Zonal,  WM.  Paul's  set  of  1873,   10   varieties,  3s.  bd 
each,  25s.  the  set. 
,,    Golden  Tricolor,  Countess  of  Flanders,  71  6,/.  each,6ii-  per  dozen, 
,,     Sdver  Tricolor,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  71.  6a".  each,  Ojj.  per  dozen. 
,,        ,|     Madame  Patti,  7s  bd,  e;ich. 
,,        ,,     Miss  Farrcn,  7s.  od.  each 

,,     Gold  and  Silver  Tricolors.  Including  the  above,  4U   per  dozen. 
,,     Bronze  Midas,  7s.  6a".  each. 
,,    Waltham  Bronze,  qs.  per  dozen 

„     whitc-Howercd    silver    leal     Mont    Blanr,   gs.    MLCtlj    Mountain 
Maldj  gt,   each;    Virgin  Queen,  18s.   per  dozen;    Waltham 
Bride,  ias   per  dozen;  Avalanche,  qs.  per  dozen. 
,,     Zonal  and  variegated,  standards,  gs.  to  7s,  o.(.  each. 
HYACI  NTHS,  for  puts  and  glasses,  6s.  to  12s  per  dozen 
„    lor  beds,  to  name,  20s,  10  agv,   per  100;  to  colour,   i8s   to  1 1*.  per 
100;  mixed,  18s   per  100. 
TULIPS,  for  beds,  10  name,  4s.  to  20s.  per  too 

,,    for  pots,  is.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
CROCUSKS,  in  ,;<l-  u  variety,  if.  6.*  to  v.  6d.  per  100. 
SNOWDROPS,  2i  6a  u.  ti.  bd.  per  too. 
NARCISSUS, M,  to  ias.  6a.  per  dozen. 
LILIES,  is,  toais   each. 
CYCLAMENS,  is.  bd.  togs.  each. 
GLADIOLUS,  a  fine  collection,  3s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA,  Waltham  WImc,  3I.  6./   1.13s   bd.  each;  24s,  to  36s.  p.  doi. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARI  EGA TA,  71.  6o\  to  63s.  each. 
I' 1 1 1.i  >.\I\S,  a  line  collection,  qa.  per  dozen  and  upward! 
ASPARAGUS  and  SEAKAI.K,  planting  an.)  forcinr  ;  MUSHROOM 
SPAWN,    RUSSIAN    MATS,   TIFFANY,    SCRIM,  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS  »f  every  description 
Picked  Specimens  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS  at  Special  Prices. 


For  fuller  details,  see  PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUES  of  the  above.  Free  by  Post  on  application.  All  Goods  delivered  Free  of  Carriage  to  London. 

PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHWSF^lv^lTrHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 
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KJchakds,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  ig,  1873. 
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The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  tke  United 
States,  is  fyi  dr. 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societiea. 

THE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  who 
have  fixed  the  Dates  for  tlteir  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they 
will  kindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
publication  in  Ute  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
ALMANAC. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY.— Gardens,    Regent's 
Park— ARRANGEMENTS  for  1874. 
SPRING  EXHIBITIONS-MARCH  25,  APRIL  22. 
SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS-MAY  20,  JUNE  10,  TUNE  24. 
AMERICAN  PLANTS— DAILY,  May  25  to  June  q 
SPECIAL  EVENING  FETE— JULY  8. 
MUSICAL  PROMENADES  on  the  other  WEDNESDAYS  in  May, 

June  and  July. 
BOTANICAL  LECTURES-FRIDAYS  in  May,  Tune,  and  July. 
GENERAL    MEETINGS   of   the    FELLOWS-Sccond  and  Fourth 

SAT  URDAYS  in  the  month.    Particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
. W.  SOWERBY,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  will 
be  held  at  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  EDINBURGH,  on 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  5  and  6,  at  12  o'Clock 
noon  each  day,  HUGH  CLEGHORN,  of  Stravithy,  M.D.,  President, 

Edinburgh,  October  29. JOHN  SADLER,  Secretary. 


Clj_RAPE  VINES.— A  fine  stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
-"    and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-npened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


PINES. — To  be  Disposed  of,  8  Fruiting  Montserrats; 
30  Fruiting  Queens,  and  15  Succession  Queens. 
BURGESS  and  KENT,  Penkhull  Nurseries,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 


TO    THE    TRADE.— Standard    CHERRIES,   5    to 
6  feet  stems,  large  heads.     Price  very  low  per  100. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


NEW  APPLE.— The  whole  of  the  Stock,  about  Fifty 
Plants,  NEW  APPLE,  STRATFORD  GILLIFLOWER,  is 
FOR  SALE.     A  specimen  fruit  will  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  stamps. 
F.  K.  BELL,  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


_  Fruit  Trees. 

pHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 

V^     contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of   FRUIT, 
with   descriptions.       Pyramids,    Standards,    and    Dwarf-trained,    are 

strong,  and  in  a  good  stale  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough 


Mulberries,  Mulberries. 
Q     DYER  offers  the  above  to  the  Trade,  by  the  dozen 

*J  •     or  hundred— fine,   clean,   healthy,  and  well-rooted.     Price  on 
application. The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater. 


S  Mulberries. 

ALTMARSH  and  SON  have  an  unusuallv  fine  and 
healthy  Slock  of  the  above  to  offer  this  Season.     Prices  to  the 
Trade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


W  Stout  Raspberry  Canea, 

ANTED,     a     quantity    of    stout     RASPBERRY 
CANES. — Apply,  stating  sorts  and  price  per  iooo,  to 
A  BLAKE,  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 


"jV/TAIDEN    FRUIT    TREES  of   the   following  kinds 

-i-"J-     for    SALE:  — Apples,    Pears,    Plums,    Peaches,    Nectarines, 
Apncots,  Cherries  ;  also  hne  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  the  leading 
kinds ;  Standard -trained  Peaches,  well  furnished,  from  walls.     Price 
and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
J-  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


Rr^c-o^      Br*tisli  Fern  Catalogue. 
OBERT   SIM   will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.   (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 

rATATf.Pnr5  °/3i¥£Y  Exo,ic  Fern9l  of   hi9  Pr'ccd  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No  7 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent, 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S    CATALOGUE 
of     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS,     CROCUSES,    and     other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,    and  can  be  had    post  free  upon 

application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


To  the  Wholesale  Seed  Trade. 

ALFRED  LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant, 
5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.,  begs  to  intimate  that  his  Wholesale 
CATALOGUE  of  unrivalled  DUTCH  BULBS  is  now  published,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  application. — London,  Aug.  1,  1873. 


TTUTCH    and    other    FLOWER    ROOTS,   of    very 

X-J  superior  quality,  in    the   best  variety  and  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

JAMES   DICKSON  and  SONS,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.  -See 

S  UTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Tulips.— See 
UTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

'  profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free, 

How  to  Grow  Gladiolus.    See 
UTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

'  profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Lilies.— See 
BUTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

3  profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTO.N  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks 


To  the  Trade. 

DOUBLE  and  SINGLE   SNOWDROPS,  YELLOW  CROCUS, 
and  MIXED  SINGLE  HYACINTHS. 

HURST    and    SON,    6,     Leadenhall   Street,     E.C., 
have  a  stock  of  the  above  to  offer,  at  a  reasonable  price. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  WINTER  FLOWERS.— 
Twelve  fine  Plants,  to  produce  flowers  all  the  winter,  for 
One  Guinea,  consisting  of  Bouvardias,  Heaths, jSpirasas,  Deutzias, 
Camellias,  Epacris,  &c.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN   H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Bulbs,  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

DESCRIPTIVE        PRICED        CATALOGUE      of 
BULBS   and    ROOTS   for  present  planting,    and   Illustrated 
Priced  LIST  of  Articles  in  Virgin  Cork  for  Ferneries,  &c  ,  free  on 
application  to 
J.  POUNCE,  The  Flower  Mart,  23,  Yilliers  Street,  London,  W.C. 

ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,    China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c. , 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nursery 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-'74. 

WM.   WOOD    and    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 
Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


LEWIS  WOODTHORPE'S   WHOLESALE 
and    RETAIL    ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Be/ore  ordering;,  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


ROSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation.       For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  : 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 
JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


Roses. 

CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting ; 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


1873    I  T^ESCRItJTiVE   CATALOGUE   of  Selected 
«i    .  J  ±j  ROSESi  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 

be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


To  the  Trade.— Dwarf  Perpetual  Roses. 

HUSSEY  and    SON  can  supply  the  above,  leading 
kinds,  their  selection,  at  301.  per  100. 
Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 


THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  ROSES  of  1873.  — 
H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE  (Paul  &  Son),  Standards  or 
Dwarfs,  5*.  each;  TEA,  or  HYBRID  TEA,  CHESHUNT  HYBRID 
(Pall  &  Son),  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  55.  each;  H.P.  MADAME 
LACHARME,  Standards,  from  the  raisers,  5s.  each,  dwarfs,  3s.  ftd. 
each         PAUL  and  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


s 


EVEN  THOUSAND  strong  MANETTI  PLANTS, 

at  £1  per  1000.     Also  a  quantity  of  3-yr.  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


'PO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING.— Ex.  fine  LARCH, 

X    ASH, SPANISH  CHESTNUT.QUICK.andALDER.alltrans- 
planted.     Prices  moderate— Mr.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

TO    BE   SOLD,  "four~very  fine   ORANGE~TRE~ES7 
about  10  feet  high,  in  slate  boxes,  from  the  Tuileries   Gardens. 
Price  moderate. 

Mr.  JOHN    CALLAWAY,  Smithncld,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


Cytlsus  racernosa. 

HB.  MAY  has  to    offer  strong  PLANTS,  in  48's, 
•        by  the  dozen  or  hundred.     Price  on  application. 
Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 


THREE  THOUSAND  3  and  4-yr.  old  LINNAEUS 
RHUBARB  ROOTS  for  SALE,  at  £1  per  100. 
T.  W.  BEACH,  Ealing  Lane  Gardens,  Old  Brentford,  W. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a  fine  PAIR  of  ALOES.— To  be 
disposed  of  in  consequence  of  want  of  room.— May  be  seen  and 
price  obtained  by  applying  at 

Farm  Cottage,  Farm  Lane,  Walham  Green,  Eulham,  W. 


LAURELS,    LAURELS,    LAURELS.-For  SALE, 
ico.oco  well  grown  and  strong  2%  to  3  feet,  2-yr.  old  plants,  price 
from  35s.  per  1000  ;  also  a  quantity  of  4  feet  3-yr.  old  plants,  from  401 
per  rooo.     Delivered  at  Tisbury  Station  on  L.  &  S.  W.  Railway 
GEORGE  FORD,  Gardener,  Wardor  Castle,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 


c 


UPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  well  furnished  plants, 
*'A  to  3%  feet,  moved  July,  1872,  and  spring,  1873,  capitally  rooted, 


at  301.  per  100. 

CHARLES  BUTLER,  The  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Salop 


CARTER'S       GRASS      SEEDS 
still  secure  the  highest  honours. 
PRIZE    MEDALS— LuNDuN,    PARIS,    VIENNA. 
Before   laying   down  land   to  grass,    send    for   Carter's   Practical 
Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Permanent  Pastures. 

JAMES   CARTER  and  CU,,  The   Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Carnations  and  Plcotees.    To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 

J      BOOTH,  Florist,  Failsworih,  near  Manchester,  is 
•   now    offering    the    above   in    all    the   leading    show   varieties. 

CATALOGUES  and  price  on  application. 

To  the  Trade. -Euonymus,  Euonymus,  Euonymus. 

J     NOBLE  begs  to  offer  thousands  of  the  above,  bushy 
•  well-grown  stuft,  at  25s.,  301.,  401.,  and  50J.  per  100. 

The  Nurseries,  Pond  Lane,  Clapton. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CINERARIAS,  and  CAL- 
CE' tLARIAS,  by   the  dozen  or  hundred,  very  cheap.     First- 
class   strains  of  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,   and   fine   collection   of 
Chrysanthemums  in  blooming  pots.     Price  on  application  to 
R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Lady  Bank,  Tamwotth 


DAISIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4;.  per 
too;  Acuba^folia,  and  others,  8r.  per  100.  All  the  best  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  jj.  per  too;  204  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts,  package  free,  ioj.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick, 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 

APPLE    1  KEES,  .-.Iso  a  large  gciu.-r.il   NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  irce. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

CHARLES  TURNER  begs  to  call  attention  to  hii 
large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above,  which  arc  in  line  condition 
for  safe  removal.  Early  planting  is  recommended  CATALOGUE  on 
application. The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1827— A  healthy ,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREE*, 
&c.     Samples  and  priced  CA  I'ALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SE EUs  of  besi quality. 


PRIMULA     SINENSIS     FLORE-PLENO    ALBA, 

Good  plants,  121.,  i&s.,  and  24s.  per  dozen. 
JOHN     REEVES,     Nurseryman,     Acton,     W. 


W 


If  you  can  Find  Room  for 

ALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or   OAK   TREES,    see 
WILKIN'S  Advertisement,  page  1472,  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


To  the  Trade. 

ROP^EOLUM    SPECIOSUM,     large    well-ripened 

tubers,  in  48-pots. 

POLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  stools  from  open  ground. 

HOWDEN  and  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries,  N.B. 


T 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  "POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  eveiy  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot, Reading. 


ECHEVERIA  GLAUCA.—  The  Advertiser  has  FOR 
SALE  1000  surplus  Plants,  size  from  2  to  4  inches  across.    Any 
reasonable  offer  accepted. 
GARDKNER,  32,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  EC. 


FOREST    TREES,    transplanted.— Very   fine   Larch, 
Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Austrian   Pine,   1  to  1%  foot,  81.  per  1000. 
All  other  sizes  very  cheap.     LIST  free,  and  all  orders  to  j£io  sent 
carriage  paid. 
H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  K i dderminster. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
D    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.)  


R 


AYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 

DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 

Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 

Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Basingstoke. 


Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals, 
for  Wheat:  1862,  for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  the  Trade. 

^EEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED       FOREST 

^J     TREES — Purchasers   of  above   may   have   special   offers,  and 
_l      T  application  to 

)  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 


JOHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 
Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation  for  open 
ground;  forces  better  than  any  variety  we  know,  and   has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  is.  6d.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nutserymen,  Dundee,  N.B 


SEAKALE     and     RHUBARB    FORCING.— Strong 
well-made      POTS,      for     the     above,    can    be    supplied    by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  LIST  free,     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  id. 

CUCUMBER   SEED,    TELEGRAPH,    own  saving. 
Six  seeds,  postage  free,  it.  stamps. 
A.  WATKINS,  Nursery,  Bishop  Stortford. 

ClABBAGE  PLANTS— Good  strong  autumn-sown, 
I  can  be  supplied  of  the  undermentioned  kinds: — Enfield  Market, 
Early  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil,  at  31.  per  1000  ;  Robinson's  Champion 
Drumhead,  true,  at  21.  6d.  per  1000.  Reference  or  Post  Office  Order 
to  accompany  all  orders  from  unknown  Correspondents. 

W.  VIRGO  and  SON,  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Guildford. 


PEAT. — Bagshot    Peat,    for  growing   Rhododendrons 
and  American  Plants,  delivered  on    Rail,  at  Blackwater  Station, 
South-Eastern  Railway,  at  12s.  6d.  per  ton 
T.  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  

Vi^OR  SALE,  good  TURF  MOULD,  for  Potting  and 

J-       other  purposes,  at  51.   per  load  ;  also  good  fine  GRAVEL,  for 
Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Walks,  at  31.  6a\  per  yard. 

G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 
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VINES,  VINES,  VINES. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

lg^*  Prices  on  application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA   AND    PARADISE   NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE   TREES. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight \  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ': — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,   Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,   10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

iggp   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


PAUL'S         ROSES. 


PREMIER  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE 
AND  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 


FROM  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OP  1871. 


150,000    NOW    ON     SALE. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  has  been  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  English  Rose  growers."—  Standard,  1873. 
"  The  display  of  Roses  alone  for  numbers  and  excellence  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen."— Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1873. 

"  The  grandest  collection  of  pot  Roses  we  have  ever  seen."— Journal  of  Horticulture,  1873. 
"  The  Roses  of  Mr.  Paul  are  tilings  to  see  once  and  dream  of  for  evex." —Atlienamm. 
"  Mr.  Paul  is  the  most  successful  Rose  grower  in  England." — Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Standard  ROSES,  15.S.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  Climbing  ROSES,  gs.  per  dozen  and  upwards. 

Dwarf  Standard  ROSES,  12s.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  Dwarf,  mixed,  for  Shrubberies,  30.1.  per  100. 

Dwarf  on  Manetti  ROSES,  10s.  6d.  per  doz.  and  upwards.  ,  ROSES  in  pots,  for  forcing,  2+1.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Dwarf,  own  roots,  12s.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  Specimen  &  half-specimen  ROSES,  from  51,  to  £5  5..'.  each. 


"THE  ROSE  GARDEN,"  Third  Edition,  ys.  6d.         "ROSES   IN  POTS,"  Third  Edition   2j 


The  New  GRAPE  VINE,  "  WALTHAM  CROSS,"  21s.,  42s.,  and  63*.  each. 
Also  a  Large  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,    WOKING,    SURREY. 


PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE 

Free  by  Post  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  PAUL,  PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM   CROSS,  N. 


OUEEN 


Waite,  Btjrnell,  Hug- 
gins  &  Co.,  have  again  the 
pleasure  to  offer  Seed  of 
this  desirable  acquisition, 
the    demand   for  which    last 


season     far     exceeded     the     ^^H% 


W.,  B.  &  Co.  can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  dis- 
tinct variety,   alike    remark- 


./';.:  r 


NION. 


wmm 


:^Y 


IK; 


If    sown    in    February    it 
will     produce    Onions     from 
1   to  2  inches    in    diameter 
early  in  the  summer,  which 
\  ^Ivill     will    keep   sound    until    the 

"if 

summer     of    the    following 

;-'\\;'v       year;     ami   if  sown    in    Jul)', 
■  Jl         it  will  be  ready  to  pull  late 


'<*  i 


Sss? 


;  I     if///, 

able    for    its     clear    silvery     ^S  & 


y 


skin,  its  keeping  qualities, 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  its  exquisite  flavour. 


v 


in   the   same   year,   and   be 
sound  and   fit   for   use    until 


the  following  autumn. 


Price,   1s,  6d.  per  Packet. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


"WAITE,      BURNELL,      HUGGINS    &    CO., 
SEED   MERCHANTS,   SOUTHWARK   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 
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FIRST  PRIZE. 


LEAMINGTON      BROCCOLI. 


F.    PERKINS, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  sending  out  new 
home-grown  Seed  of  this  splendid 


In  Sealed  Packets  only, 


LEAMINGTON, 

novelty,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  the  finest 
Broccoli  in  cultivation  for  late  use. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 


None  Genuine  unless  bearing  the  above  Trade  Mark. 

Reports  of  the  Horticultural  Press  on  the  Specimens  Exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  : 


"  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent  some  very  fine  examples  of  his  new  Leamington 
Broccoli,  which  gained  from  the  Committee  a  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  It  is  of  good 
size,  fine  form,  very  close  and  white,  and  the  heads  are  uncommonly  well  protected  by  the 
foliage." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  19,  1S73. 

"The  Leamington  Broccoli,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation  fur  late  use.  The  heads  were  quite  9  inches  in 
diameter,  globular,  perfectly  solid,  and  very  pure  in  colour,  owing  to  the  admirable  wanner 
in  which  the  leaves  fold  over  and  protect  them.  This  was  awarded  a  FIRST-CLASS 
CERTIFICATE  at  the  last  Meeting,  a  distinction  it  richly  deserved."— Gardeners  Magazine, 
May  10,  1873. 


'Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  sent  several  heads  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli,  a 
remarkably  fine,  1  urge-headed,  late,  and  self-protecting  variety,  which  was  awarded  a  FIRST- 
CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  This  Broccoli  has  been  often  before  the  Committee,  and  has 
invariably  received  its  highest  approval." '—Journal  oj Horticulture,  April  17,  1873. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent  some  splendid  heads  of  hib  new 
Leamington  Broccoli,  the  flowers  of  which  are  so  admirably  protected  alike  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  or  of  the  sun  by  the  foliage.  Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  Northampton,  sent  their  Northampton 
Hero  Broccoli,  and  samples  of  the  Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hero  Broccoli  were  also  exhibited.  Com- 
pared together,  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  these  two  ;  and  though  the  close  white 
heads  were  also  well  protected,  neither  sample  came  up  to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the 
Leamington  Broccoli.1*—  Gardcnen'  Chronicle,  May  10,  1S73. 


MESSRS. 


TRADE   NOTICE. 

F.  Perkins  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  arranged  with 

WAITE,   BURNELL,   HUGGINS 


&    CO. 


SEED  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 
For  the  Wholesale  distribution  of  the  above,  and  from  whom  special  terms  may  be  obtained. 

A  List  of  Firms  ordering  the  above  will  shortly  be  published. 
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STANDARD   AND    DWARF   ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN    CEANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  oficr  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Tlants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
byallRosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom! 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbeach  All  England  special 
Prize  of  £20,  for  72  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 

Wanted,  Extra  Large  Trained  Fruit  Trees. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &   Sons 

Are  in  WANT  of  Extra  Size  Trained  TREES, 
especially  REACHES  and  NECTARINES,  in  a  Fruit- 
ing state  ;  any  one  Thinning  their  Walls  or  Houses,  and 
having  such  to  part  with,  kindly  send  Sizes  and  Price. 

They  are  also  in  WANT  of  a  few  good  sized 
ORANGE  and  LEMON  TREES. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Oct.  29. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 

A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


SEED   WHEAT 

FROM  THE  CHALK  AND  SOUTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dry  and  carefully  selected  samples  of  all  the  best  kinds. 

Samples  and  Prices  Post  Free. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree, 

Dowling  and  Company, 

Limited. 

Chief  Q0f«— BASINGSTOKE  ;    and  26,  SEED 
MARKET,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 

Prize  Medal,   Vienna,  1873. 


WHANDSCOMB,    Nurseryman,    Aspley,    near 
•  Woburn,   Beds,  offers  the  following: — 

30,000  Common  LAURELS,  3  to  5  feet,  very  good. 
3,oco  Portugal  LAU  RELS,  2^  to  3%  feet.     Standard  ROSES,  good. 

50  Evergreen  OAKS,  3  to  5  feet ;  25  do.,  7  to  8  feet. 
5,000  choice  EVERGREENS,  of  sorts. 
2,000  Green  HOLLIES,  bushy.     2,000  Tree  EOX,  3  feet. 
500  LILACS  and  SYRINGAS,  of  sorts. 
30,000  Evergreen  PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet,  bushy. 
10,000  Spruce  FIR,  2%  to  3  feet;  8,000  do.,  4  to  6  feet. 
20,000  OAKS,  4  to  6  feet.     30,000  ASH,  1  to  2  feet,  7s.  per  1000. 
1,000  LIMES,  9  to  10  feet ;  1,000  do.,  7  to  8  feet. 
3,000  HORSE  CHESTNUT,  6  to  8  feet. 
500  Weeping  BIRCH,  6  to  9  feet. 

500  Black  Italian  POPLAR,  7  to  10  feet ;  500  Lombardy,  6  to  8  ft. 
A  large  quantity  of  .]  yr.  old  transplanted  'JUICK. 


,  and  7s.  od. 


1.  per  doz< 
,  31.  bd.,  5$.,  and  71  6d. 
.  .  per  dozen, 
lai.  6d.  per  100. 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 

GEORGE      DAVISON,    The    Nurseries,     Hereford, 
offers  the  following  : — 
ABIES  D0UGLASII.6,  7,  8.  and  q  ft. ,  91.  6rf.,  55,71.  64., and  105,  dd. 

„    NORDMANMANA,;'J  to  3  feel,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

.,     PINSAPO,  3  to  4  feet,  sj. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWS0NIANA.6,  7,  and  B  feet, 2*  6d. 

„     MACROCARPA,  6  feet,  2s.  bd. 
ARAUCARIA,  4,  5,  and  6  leet,  51 ,  is.  bd.,  and  10s  bd. 
BKRBERIS  JAP0N1CA,  2  to -)  feet,  i».  per  dozen. 
DEODARA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  2s.  bd  , 
LAURUSTINUS,  fine,  2  to  3  feet,  as, 
LAUREL,  Common,  2%  to  3  feet,  121. 

,,     Portugal,  tJ-J  to  2  feet,  25*.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  2  to  3  feet,  ox  per  dozen. 

^,"n  AUSTRIACA.^.s,  and  6  feet,  hnc,  155.,  20J.,  and  251.  pcr  100. 
DR.  Scotch,  4  feet,  5*.  per  100. 

,,    Spruce,  3  to  4  feet.  IS*,  pcr  100. 
THU/OPSIS  BOK  KALIS,  6,  7,  and  8  reel,  3i.  bd  .  5*..  and  71.  Od 
ROSES,  Standard,  igj.  per  do/en  ;   hw.irf,  i>.  per  dozen 
Selected    CATALOGUES    free. 

TO  THE  T      R      A      D~e7 

FIR,  Larch,  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  s'A  103%  feet. 
,1     Spruce,  1  %  to  2,  and  2  to  3%  feet. 
„     Scotch,  1  to  1%,  and  \%  to  a  feet. 
ASH,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  5  feat. 
OAKS,  2  to  3.  and  1  to  5  feet. 
PALMS,  grafted,  8  to  ro,  and  10  to  13  feet. 
fjUICKS,  strong  3  yr.  transplanted. 
AUSTRIACA,  1  to  i^.and  1  to  2  feet. 
BEECH,  2to2j£  feet. 
LAUREL,  Portugal,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet. 

,.     Common,  bushy,  2  to  3  feet. 
ARBOR-VIT.K,Siherian,3t0  3,  and  3  104  feet. 
HOLLY,  Silver  Queen,  2  103  feet. 
„    Silver  Hedgehog,  1  to  2  tect. 
,,     Golden  Queen,  1  to  3  feet. 
„    Common  Green,  1  to  1%  foot. 
YEW,  Irish,  1  to  2  feet. 
All  welt-grown,  good  rooted,  and  transplanted  Plants.     Samples  and 
pi  ice  on  application. 

WANTED,  Seedling  LARCH  and  THORNS,  i-yr.,  also  CRABS. 
J.  W.  COLE,  Nurseryman,  Ilalton  Holegatc,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 


TO      PLANTERS. 


*■ 


mi 


■*mm.$z*. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE  TO   DRAW  THE   ATTENTION   OF   INTENDING   PLANTERS   TO 
THE  VERY   FINE  COLLECTION    OF 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c. 


CULTIVATED   AT 


THE  COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY,  KINGSTON   HILL. 

The  Nursery  can  readily  be  reached  from  the  Norbiton  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 


gg*  J.  V.  &  SONS  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  every  description  of  FRUIT  TREE,  and 
their  pot  VINES  are  very  fine  indeed.     These  can  be  seen  at  their  Chelsea  and  Fulham  Nurseries. 

Special  detailed  Priced  Lists  on  application. 
ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


MELON,     READ'S     SCARLET     FLESH, 


JAMES   VEITCH  &  SONS 

Have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  this  new  and  really  distinct  Melon,  which 
was  so  justly  praised  by  the  Members  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  exhibited  at  Kensington,  on  July  2,  1873. 

It  is  a  beautifully  netted  variety,  very  solid,  and  of  medium  size.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  melt- 
ing, and  of  most  delicious  flavour. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  5,  p.  921  : — 
"  Mr.  W.  J.  Cross,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  sent  Read's  Scarlet- 
flesh  Melon,  a  beautifully  netted  variety,  of  nice  size,  which  was  described  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  as  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured  Melons  ever  shown.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded." 

We  have  received  the  Seed  of  this  fine  Melon  from  Mr.  Cross. 

Per  packet,  3s.  6d. 

N.B.  The  whole  stock  of  this  fine  Melon  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  and  ourselves  only. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


ROYAL   EXOTIC   NURSERIES,  KING'S    ROAD,  CHELSEA,   S.W. 


CAULIFLOWER,     VEITCHS'    AUTUMN    GIANT. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

Desire  to  intimate  that  they  have  again  harvested  in  fine  condition  the  Seed  of  this 
magnificent  Cauliflower,  which  they  offer  this  season  at  the  undermentioned  price. 

This  vegetable  is  now  so  well  known  that  J.  V.  &  Sons  feel  it  unnecessary  to  publish 
any  of  the  numerous  Testimonials  they  have  received  in  its  favour. 

Is.  6d.   per  Packet. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERIES,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


SPECIAL    AUTUMN    LIST 

OF 

VALUABLE    COLLECTIONS    OF    CHOICE    PLANTS, 


J' 


OFFERED   BY 


ohn    H.  Ley, 

EXOTIC   NURSERY,   LANSDOWNE   ROAD,   CROYDON, 


AT  VERY  MODERATE  PRICES. 


The  above  has  been  sent  to  all  Customers,  and  any  one  not  receiving  it  will  oblige  by  a  line  to  that  effect.  It 
will  also  be  sent  Post  Free  (with  General  Catalogue)  to  any  applicant.  It  contains  a  List  of  CAMELLIAS, 
AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  full  of  buds,  at  One  Guinea  per  dozen  ;  also  of  GLOXINIAS,  PALMS,  FERNS, 
STOVE  PUNTS,  CALADIUMS,  ORCHIDS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  at  from  iox.  6J.  per  dozen  upwards. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East  and  West  Croydon  Slations,  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 
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WINTER      FLOWERS. 

CARTER'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

ARE      NOW     BEING     SENT     OUT. 

PRICE  —  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.  and  84s. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

Carter's  Guinea  Collection  for  Outdoor  Planting,   contains— 


3  HYACINTHS,  in  3  colours 

1  NARCISSUS,  douMe  white 

2  ,,    Foeticus  or  I  heasant-eye 

1  DAFFODILS,  double 

->   1  l'  LI  PS,  extra  fine  mixed  double 

3  ,,    •,    ,,    single 

2  ,,    finest  mixed,  late 

.a      „    Due  Van  Thol  [mixed 

6  roLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS,  tine 


0  JONQUILS,  Campernelle 

13  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM 
6  TRITELEIA  UN1FLORA 
6  VIOLETS',  Doc's-Tooth 

35  CROCUS,  blue 

50      ,,    striped 

50      „    large  yellow 

35      ,,    white 

34  ANEMONES,  extra  fine  mixed 


6  GLADIOLUS 

13  IRIS,  English,  extra  choice  mixed 
13      ,.     Spanish,  extra  line  mixed 

3  LILIUM  CANDIDUM 

3      „    TIGRINUM 
aj  RANUNCULUS,  extra  fine  mixed 
50  SNOWDROPS 
34  ACONITES,  winter. 


For  full  particulars,  send  for  CARTER'S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  beautifully  illustrated, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   23S,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 

WELLINGTON    ROAD,   ST.  JOHN'S   WOOD,   LONDON,  N.W., 

Offer  the  following,    which   may  be  forwarded  by  Post.     Full  descriptions  are  given  in  BULB  CATALOGUE 

which  may  be  had  on  application. 

DAISY,    FLOWER    OF    SPRING. 

This  variety  of  Aucubifolia,  with  similar  foliage,  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  original,  as  it  flowers  earlier, 

and  in  a  shady  situation  will  continue  to  bloom  until  quite  late  in  the  summer.     The  individual  flowers  are  of  the 

purest  white,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  Snowball.     The  constitution,  also,  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  that 

of  the  plain-leaved  kinds,  and  may  be  grown  where  those  will  flourish,  if  planted  early  in  good  rich  soil. 

Is.  6d.  each;    Six  for  6s. ;   Twelve  for  9s. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED     BEGONIAS. 

The  following  tuberous-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  besides  the  species,  include  many  beautiful  hybrids  obtained 
by  crosses  with  the  more  hardy  and  large  flowered  species  recently  introduced  ;  they  now  form  a  splendid  group  of 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Being  at  rest  during  the  winter,  the 
tubers  may  be  restarted  to  growth  in  a  warm  pit,  and  encouraged  in  a  genial  moist  atmosphere  well  exposed  to 
light,  and  allowed  to  mature  their  bloom  in  the  conservatory  ;  thus  requiring  a  very  similar  treatment  to  that  of 
Balsams  and  plants  of  kindred  habit.  For  conservatory  decoration  we  consider  this  group  of  plants  unequalled  for 
elegance  in  growth,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  profusion  of  bloom, 

PKARCEI       GRANDIFLORA,     AGATE,  3*.  (sd.  EMERANDE,  SJ.  and  7».  6d. 

55.  or  7,  M.  ARIEL,  3».  6d.  INTERMEDIA,  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 

dr.  r -- 


.  MASTERS,  51.  or  7*.  6d. 
VIVICANS.  St.  or7,.6d. 
CARNE  ELEGANS,  5,.  or  71  &f. 
RUBRA  SUPERBA,  V.  or7s.  6d. 
PROFESSOR         TH1SELTON 

DVER,  51.  or  7!  6d. 
ROSEA  ALBA,  5s.  or  71.  6d. 
MRS.  MASTERS,  5».  or  7s.  M. 


AGATE,  31.  td. 
ARIEL,  V-  M. 
BOLIVIENSIS,  31  M. 
CARMINATA,  31.  6d. 
CHELSONI.3S.  6d. 
CLIO,  3s.  6d. 
CORAL  ROSE,  7s.6d. 
CORONET,  35.  6d. 
DISCOLOR,  It. 
EMOTION,  3s.  bd. 


IUNON,  3s.  (A. 
MARTINIANA.ta. 
NEMESIS,  31.  6d. 
OSIRIS,  II.  6<f. 
PEARCEI,  3J.  6d. 
PROFUSION,  3s.  bd. 
ROS/EFLORA,  71.  ta.  &  lot.  M. 
ROSETTE,  3S.  6d. 


ROYALTY,  75.  bd. 
RUBENS,  35.  6d. 
SEDENIL35.  and  5s. 
SPARKLER,  35.  bd. 
SARENA,  3s.  bd. 
SPENCERII.Ss. 
SUTHERLANDII,  3s.  fsd. 
SULTANA,  3s.  id. 
VEITCHII.SJ. 


The  New  Varieties,  Double  and  Single  Varieties,  awarded  First-Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  will  be  sent  out  next  season. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA  AVENUE,  and   15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  ,£14  $s.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : — 

Messrs.  J.   H.  SCHRODER  AND   CO.,     13,     Rumford  1  Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO.,  160,  High 
Place,  Liverpool  Street,  Hull 

Messrs.  WM.    SMITH   and   CO.,     10,     Com    Street,    Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle- 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn  on-Tyne. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 

AUCUBA  JAPONK'A,  1  to  4  feet;  LAURELS,  3  to 
8feet;  YEWS,  a  to  5  leet ;  HOLLIES, a  to  6  leet ;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  <6  feet,  of 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  100,  see  CATAl.i  IGUF., 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSEY,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N, 


/CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 

\J  FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  SprinK-flowerinr;  and  Carpet-bcddinR 
Plants,  with  height. colour,  and  tune  of  (lowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter  flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  tif  the 
choicest   Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.     Twelve  choice  named 


art  Roses  for 
WM.  CLtBRAN  a: 


fatal 


,,,„. 


Id  field  Nursery,  Altrincl.a.n 


Gonvllle  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

MESSRS.  LYLES  and  SPEED,  having  purchased 
the  above  Business  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  |.  1 
Chater,  solicit  a  CONTINUATION  of  the  PATRONAGE  received 
by  their  predecessor. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— A  splendid  collection,  cheap.    Carriage  free  to 
all  Railway  Stations,     PRICE  LIS T  on  application. 


To  Tulip  Growers. 

FOR  SALE,  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  choice  late 
flowering  TULIPS,  all  named  and  separately  classed,  the 
property  of  a  deceased  distinguished  amateur.  This  is  a  chance 
seldom  got  for  securing  such  a  splendid  variety  of  the  above  Bulbs, 
collected  at  a  very  great  expense.     Will  be  sold  cheap. 

AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 


JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 
of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  mny  bo 
obtained  gratis,  either  on  application  to  himself  or  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E.C.     All  orders  to  be  directed  to 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,    The    Nurseries,    Ledebcrg,    Ghent 
Belgium. 


Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds.  21s,  305  ,  42s.,  and  60$.  per  dozen.  Packages  gratis  lor  cash 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London.     Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the   leading   kinds,  in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES  and  PEARS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  to  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

PECIMEN     STOVE    and     GREENHO  U  S  E 

PLANTS  for  SALE  or  EXCHANGE,  consisting  of  Euchai  s 
amazonica,  Ixoras,  Siephanotis,  Dipladcnias,  Bougainvilleas,  variL- 
gated  Pines,  Allamandas,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Mosses,  Heaths,  &<  , 
plants  which  have  taken  the  first  pnsition  for  years  at  the  Taunlun 
and  other  important  Exhibitions 

J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Taunton. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  afiention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  gcner.illv, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  U 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  variettc  . 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme,  Lacharme 
Duke  ofEdinburgh        Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var 
don 


New  Rose,  H.P.  Mme.  Louis  Leveque,  and  Others, 

for  187^-1874. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
Li6gat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  state  to  their 
customers  and  others  that  they  are  now  sending  out  a  mag- 
nificent NEW  ROSE,  H.P.,  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Louis 
Leveque,  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
globular,  splendid  form,  as  Mme.  Furtado,  bright  chcry-rose,  very 
vigorous  habit.  It  is  a  plant  of  first  order.  Price  £i.  Also  50  other 
sorts  from  other  raisers.  LIST  sent  on  application. — Discount  if 
t2  sorts  or  12  plants  are  taken. 


Tea  Roses  and  Others. 

CAMELLIAS  and  GLADIOLI,  from  PARIS. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
LiGgat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  offer  beautiful  plants, 
grown  in  pots,  of  TEAS— Sou  veuir'de  raul  Neron,  le  Nankin,  Hianqui, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  MarGchal  Niel,  Mme.  Camille,  Perfection  de  Lyon, 
Mme,  Jules  Margottin,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Emelie  Dupuy,  &c—  per 
100  of  each  sort.  £3  per 'too;  older  sorts  of  Teas,  £2  las.  per  100 
H.P.,  very  strong,  from  the  grounds,  per  100  of  each— Baron  de  Roths- 
child, Comtesse  d'Oxford,  M.  de  Castellanne,  &c;  £2  ioj.  per  100; 
splendid  Standards,  £5  per  too. 

CAMELLIAS,    perfect   in  form  and   bud,   from   31,    to   101.  ;   also 
splendid  Pyramids,  covered  with  buds,  from  151.  to  30s.  each. 

GLADIOLI,  by  name,  are  grown  by  the  thousand  :  the  bulbs  arc 
very  good,  and  prices  moderate.     Seedlings,  strong  bulbs,  £2  per  1003. 
LISTS  on  application. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain   Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent, 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — £i\  per  ton,   for   30  tons   and   upwards;    £\<$  per   ton,   for   lots   under   30   tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 


This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  AND  CO. 


Offices — no,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


New  RoBes  for  1873-74  (Carriage  Free  to  London:. 

EUG.  VERDIER  FII.S  AINE,  NURSERYMAN, 
72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  now  ready  his  Descrip- 
tive CATALOGUE  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  ROSES  for  187-4  '71 ; 
which  wilt  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  who  may  honour  him  with  an 
application  for  the  same  (post  paid). 

Gladioli!  Gladioli!  Gladioli! 

An    UNRIVALLED    COLLECTION. 

UG.    VERDIER    FILS    AINE,    72,    Rue  Dunois, 

Gare  dTvry,  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  is  now  sending  out  a  Descriptive  CATALOCII  K 
(with  reduced  prices)  of  his  numerous  Collection  of  GLADIOLI, 
comprising  the  New  Seedlings  for  1873,  raised  by  Mons.  Souchet. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  all  who  may  kindly  favour 
him  with  a  request  (post  paid)  for  the  same. 


E 


EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Horticulturist, 
72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  recommends  to  his  numerous 
Friends  the  magnificent  new  varieties  of  ROSES,  raised  among  his 
innumerable  Seedlings,  and  which  he  will  deliver  carnage  paid  to 
London— viz.,  Antoine  Caste!,  Emest  Herder,  FrarTcois  Courtui,  John 
Harrison,  Madame  Saison  Lierval,  Miller  Hayes,  Pauline  Talabot, 
President  Hardy,  Theodore  Buchctet,  and  Thomas  Mills,       


Bessie  Johnson,  H.P. 

MESSRS.  CURTIS,  SANFORD  and  CO.,  Torquay, 
have  to  offer  this  season  5000  fine  budded  plants.  Standards  and 
Dwarfs,  of  this  charming  sweet-scented,  free-flowc-Hm'  Blush  PER- 
PETUAL ROSE  Tor  fragrance  there  is  no  lijjhl  Hybrid  Perpetual 
to  compare  with  it.  if  we  except  La  France,  which  is  somewhat  ten- 
der; wnile  for  hardiness  of  constitution  and  beauiiful  habit  ol  growth, 
Bessie  Johnson  has  no  equal.  It  is  also  an  excellent  Rose  for  forcing 
purposes.  Fine  strong  budded  Dwarfs,  as.  6d.  each;  Standards,  3,*. 
Half-a-dozen  Dwarfs,  sufficient  for  a  small  bed  or  group,  10s,  6d. 

CURTIS  AND  CD'S    Descriptive   CATALOGUE   or  the  choicest 
ROSES  post  free  on  application      Early  orders  are  requested. 
Devon  Rosery,  Torquay 
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WINTER      IS      AT      HAND.         il 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


USE     ORMSON'S 


WBOUGHT-IBON    BOILEES 


FOR    POWER,    SAFETY,    AND    ECONOMY. 


MANSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  HEATED  BY  HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 


Thousands  of  Feet  of  Piping  Heated  from  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  Smallest  Apparatus. 

Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  Remodelled,  and  experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  Conservatories  and  Hothouses  of  all  descriptions. 

Gentlemen  Waited  on  at  their  Country  Residences. 


HENRY      ORMSON, 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER    AND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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BEAUTIFUL   FLOWERS, 

FOR    WINTER    AND    SPRING, 
EASY    OF    CULTURE. 

Seedsmen  to      i  Carriage  Free.  !  Seedsmen  to  the 


SUTTONS' 


the  Queen. 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  of    Trince  of  Wales. 


FLOWER     ROOTS. 

For  SPRING  FLOWERING,  Open  Ground, 
55.,  ros.  6d.;  21s.  and  421.  each,  Carriage  Free. 

For  SUMMER  and  AUTUMN,  Open  Ground, 
ios.  6a\;  21s.  and  435.  each,  Carriage  Free. 

For  WINTER  and  SPRING,  Pots  and  Glasses, 

105.  6rf.;  215.  and  42s.  each,  Carriage  Free. 

Hyacinths. 

Named  Varieties  for 

Pots  and  Glasses, 
too  in  100  very  choice 

sorts  ^440 
50  i  n  50  , ,  2  3  o 
25  in  35  „  1  1  0 
12  in  12  ,,  o  12  o 
12  in    12  good  ,,60 

For  Beds  and  Open 
Border  s.various  shades 
of  colour,  31.  per  doz., 
225.  6d.  per  100. 

From  Mr.  William 
Hickman,  Gr.  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Valentia,  Bletching- 
ton  Park. 

January  28,  1873. — 
"  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  the  Hyacinths  are 
blooming  very  well  in- 
deed, in  fact  the  best 
we  ever  had." 

From  the  Rev.  C.  J- 
Sale,  Holt  Rectory, 
Worcester. 

October  12,  1872.  — 
"  The  Hyacinths  you 
sent  me  last  autumn 
were  very  much  ad- 
mired. I  never  had  a 
finer  bed." 

From  F.  R.  Barkway, 
Esq.,    Grove    House, 
Lavenham. 
March  5,1873.—"  The 
Hyacinths    and    other 
Bulbs,  which  I  had  from 
you  forthe  Greenhouse, 
have  turned  out  exceed- 
ingly well ;    the    Hya- 
cinths    are    especially 
fine." 

Frvtn  Mr.  Isaac  Winter,  North  Town  Terrace,  Taunton. 
September  26,  1873. — "  The  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  you  sent  me  were 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them.     They  were  splendid." 


SUTTONS'    "GUINEA"    COLLECTIONS 

of  Choice   Flower   Roots   for   Open    Ground    and 
Indoor  Cultivation. 

Buttons'  £1  Is.  Collection  Suttons'  £1  Is.  Collection 


Of  Choice    Flower    Roots    for 
Open  Ground  contains: — 
55  fine  mixed  HYACINTHS 
36  NARCISSUS,  of  sorts 
12  double  DAFFODILS 
50  ANEMONES,     double     and 

single 
100  RANUNCULUS,  ditto 
200  CROCUS,  4  sorts 
50  SNOWDROPS 
50  ACONITES 
So  TULIPS,  6  sorts 
2  CROWN  IMPERIALS 
6  Campemelle  JONQUILS 


Of  Choice    Flower    Roots    for 
Pots  and  Glasses,  contains  :— 
18  best  named  HYACINTHS 
36  best  TULIPS 
50  named  CROCUS 

6  named  NARCISSUS 

6  IRIS 

6  SCILLAS 

6  JONQUILS,  sweet  scented 

6  1XIAS 

3  SPARAXIS 

3  OXALIS 

2  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM 
TROP.'EOLUM 


And  will  be  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 

Tulips. 

Early  Single  Varieties. 

n  20  named  sorts  £o  iS    o 

n  10              ,,  015    o 

n  10             „  080 

n    5             „  040 

n    4             ,,  020 

Mixed,  15.  per  dozen,  7s.  6d.  per  100. 
Large  Double  Varieties. 


n  10  named  sorts 
n  10  „ 

5 


Mixed,  is.  per  dozen,  75.  6d.  per  100, 

From  F.  F.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Henrietta 
Street,  Dublin.     May  29. 

"The  Tulips  you  sent  me  last  year 
were  very  fine.  I  had  a  beautiful  dis- 
play, and  they  were  greatly  admired." 


Polyanthus  Narcissus. 


100  in  20  sorts  £1    5    o 

5«in  10    „  o  14    o 

25  in  12    „  076 

12  in  12    „  040 

100  fine  mixed  o  15    o 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.                          12          ,,  0     2     0 

For  further  particulars  of  other  Choice  Flower  Roots 
and  Complete  Cultural  Instructions,  see 

SUTTONS'  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  for  1872 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

SUTTON     and    SONS, 
ROYAL   BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  READING. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  can  now 
supply  strong  Seedling  Plants  of  their  celebrated  strain  of 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  55.  per  dozen,  or  351.  per  too.  Selected 
named  varieties,  181.  per  dozen. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks.       


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 
•     CATALOGUE    for  the  present    season   is  now  ready.      It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice    Plants    in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  uj 


ries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  T  rad< 


Spring   Flowers," including   Hardy,  BuIdous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  ol  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Notewortny  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  td.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 
M.  DECA1SNE. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 
Professor  Reichenbach. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 
James  McNab. 

Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington    Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 

Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :— 


Three  Months  . .  5s.  n\d. 
Twelve  Months 


Six  Months 
£z  3J.  zod. 


11s.  nd. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 

for  12  months,  including  postage  to- 


I  Jamaica 
New  Zealand 


West  Indies 
United  States 


£1  6s, 
Australia     f     Canada 
Belgium         |      France 

£1  icxr.  4<£  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal       |  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  i,  1873. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  51  Scottish  Arboricultural  (Annual  General 
Thursday,        —      6/     Meeting). 


THE  evil  results  arising  from  the  reckless 
Destruction  of  Forests  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  have  forced  themselves  of  late 
on  public  attention.  Ordinary  readers,  nay, 
even  statesmen,  have  been  probably  more  im- 
pressed by  the  graphic  accounts  given  by 
Marsh  and  other  travellers,  than  they  have  by  the 
warnings  of  savants.  Perhaps  also  the  alleged 
relation  of  climate  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
forests,  has  received  more  attention  than,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  really  demands.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  such  relations  do 
not  exist,  but  simply  that  the  prospects  we  have  of 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of  are  so  remote 
that  we  should  do  well  to  look  to  more  im- 
mediate advantages,  in  the  full  assurance  that  in 
promoting  the  one,  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
advance  the  other. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  public  attention  is 
fairly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Even  in  quarters  where  we  might  least  expect 
anxiety  to  be  felt,  the  note  of  warning  has 
been  sounded.  The  President  of  the  California 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  computes 
that  in  that  country,  during  a  space  of  only 
about  twenty  years,  at  least  a  third  of  the 
available  timber  has  been  consumed,  and  that, 
allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
increased  consumption,  another  twenty  years  will 
exhaust  the  supplies,  if  care  be  not  taken.  This 
almost  literally  bears  out  the  statement  made  by 
Marsh,  with  reference  to  "  the  destructive 
changes  occasioned  by  man  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Pyrenees."  "  The 
progress  of  physical  deterioration,"  says  this 
writer,  "  has  become  so  rapid  that  in  some 
localities  a  single  generation  has  witnessed  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  melancholy  revolu- 
tion." Much  of  the  timber  has  been  recklessly 
wasted.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  settle- 
ment of  new  countries  is  the  useless  and  criminal 
destruction  of  timber.  In  California  this  reck- 
less and  improvident  habit  has  been  indulged 


in  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of 
forest  trees  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  districts  have 
been  destroyed  with  scarcely  an  object  or 
purpose,  certainly  with  no  adequate  benefit  to 
the  destroyer  or  any  one  else.  "  This  practice," 
continues  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote, 
"  cannot  be  condemned  in  too  severe  terms — it 
cannot  be  punished  with  too  severe  penalties." 

From  other  States  of  the  Union  a  similar  com- 
plaint is  made,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
practices  complained  of  are  so  far  from  being 
remote,  that  there  is  the  better  chance  of  a 
remedy  being  applied,  and  a  regular  system  of 
forest  conservancy  introduced. 

Nor  are  the  more  far-seeing  among  our 
Australian  colonists  one  whit  behind  their 
American  kinsmen  in  their  warnings,  nor,  we 
may  add  in  sorrow,  are  others  among  them  one 
whit  less  improvident  than  their  compeers  in 
the  great  Western  Continent.  Von  MuLLER, 
Schomburgk,  Bennett,  indeed  we  may  say 
all  our  Colonial  botanists,  have  done  their  duty 
in  this  particular.  They  have  pointed  out  the 
danger,  denounced  reckless  improvidence,  and, 
better  still,  done  what  they  could  to  supply  a 
remedy  and  avert  the  threatened  catastrophe. 
In  South  America  the  miserable  Governments  of 
the  Cinchona  districts  have  literally  almost  de- 
stroyed the  inestimable  boon  with  which  a  boun- 
tiful Providence  has  endowed  them.  Happily, 
in  this  case,  the  energy  of  such  men  as  Mark- 
HAM,  SPRUCE,  and  others,  have  in  great 
measure  prevented  a  loss  which  would  have 
been  incalculable  ;  for  the  Cinchona  plantations 
established  in  India,  in  Java,  and  in  various  of  our 
colonies,  give  promise  that  Europeans  will  not 
in  the  future  suffer  from  the  thoughtless  greed 
of  the  semi-civilised  Governments  of  the  Andine 
States. 

In  India,  under  the  native  rule,  the  forests 
were  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  elsewhere, 
sometimes  from  sheer  recklessness  or  greed, 
more  often  and  perhaps  more  surely  from  the 
recurrence  of  fires  and  the  want  of  a  systematic 
method  of  conservancy.  It  is  immensely  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indian  botanists  that  they  did  not 
fail  to  urge  on  the  Government  the  imperative 
necessity  of  stopping  the  waste,  and  of  making 
provision  not  only  for  the  future  but  for  the 
urgent  need  for  more  timber  for  house  building, 
railway  sleepers,  and  use  in  engine  furnaces. 
Enormous  difficulties  opposed  themselves  to 
their  efforts — difficulties  resulting  from  language, 
race,  prejudice,  jealousy,  fear,  vested  rights,  local 
customs — not  to  speak  of  such  serious  matters  as 
the  frequent  absence  of  roads,  the  utter  want  of 
inclosures,  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests,  and  the 
distances  to  be  traversed.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  drawbacks.  The  dangers  that  menaced  were 
so  real  and  so  immediate,  that  statesmen  could 
but  feel  that  this  was  no  cry  raised  by  mere 
doctrinaires  or  alarmists.  But  when  the  danger 
was  recognised  and  the  means  of  combating  it 
ascertained  in  principle,  who  was  there  to  organ- 
ise the  necessary  measures  and  carry  them 
out?  Trained  foresters  were  not  to  be  had — 
they  did  not  exist.  Dr.  Cleghorn,  the  other 
day,  at  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  told 
us  that  he,  the  successful  and  honoured  Con- 
servator of  the  Madras  forests,  was  in  1856 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  as 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Madras,  when  he  was  called  on  to  organise  a 
forest  service,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  forests 
of  Southern  India,  a  territory  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  !  Pre- 
liminary surveys  had  to  be  made,  valuations 
effected,  proprietary  rights  ascertained,  bound- 
aries set,  timber  depots  established,  and  a  general 
system  of  control  organised,  and  all  this  by  men 
with  no  special  training  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
thus  thrust  upon  them.  In  a  very  few  years  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Indian  Forest  Service  may 
be  complete  in  all  its  details,  thoroughly  organ- 
ised, and  well  officered.  Men  will  then  look 
back  with  wonder  to  what  the  pioneers  in  this 
movement  did  under  disadvantages  which  would 
seem  more  likely  to  paralyse  than  to  develope 
the  energies  of  most  men.  So  far  from  having 
done  so,  however,  the  beginning  has  been  well 
made,  and  the  zeal  of  the  pioneers  has  been 
transmitted  to  their  successors. 

A  little  work  now   before  us,*  is  one  of  the 


*  Reports  on  Forest  Management  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain,  by  Captain  Campbell  Walker,  Deputy  Conser- 
vator of  Forests,  Madras ;  with  Extracts  from  Reports  by  M. 
Gustav  Mann,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Webber;  and  a 
Memorandum  by  Dr.  Erandis,  PhD.,  Inspector  General  of 
Forests  of  India,  on  the  Professional  Studies  of  Forest  Officers  on 
Leave.     Printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationary  Office. 
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most  unpretending  but  at  the  same  time  valuable 
and  suggestive  works  that  we  have  met  with  on 
the  subject.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  reports 
upon  the  forests  and  forest  management  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
drawn  up  by  officers  of  the  Forest  Department  in 
India. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  work  of  the  size 
which  contains  so  much  information  on  the 
subjects  on  which  it  treats,  or  in  which  the 
general  principles  of  successful  forest  manage- 
ment are  more  clearly  illustrated.  Our  remarks 
apply  not  only  to  the  reports  on  the  German 
forests,  but  also  to  those  in  our  own  country.  To 
landed  proprietors  desirous  of  gaining  a  general 
insight  into  the  general  plan  of  management  of 
their  woods  and  coppices  without  entering  into 
executive  details,  this  little  volume  may  specially 
be  commended. 

If  this  is  the  spirit,  and  this  the  class  of  men 
to  whom  the  conservancy  of  Indian  forests  is 
entrusted,  we  shall  hear  less  and  less  of  the 
complaints  such  as  we  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article. 

In  comparing  the  conditions  under  which 
forests  are  worked  in  India  and  in  this  country 
it  is  singular  to  see  how  closely  analogous 
to  those  encountered  here  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  State  foresters  have  to 
contend  in  spite  of  differences  of  climate,  race, 
and  government.  We  are  not  indeed  aware 
whether  any  privilege  exists  in  India  analogous 
to  that  still  enjoyed  by  our  bishops,  earls,  and 
barons,  who,  when  summoned  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment, are  entitled  by  a  statute  (we  believe  still 
unrepealed)  to  kill  and  take  a  deer  as  they  pass 
through  the  royal  forests.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  forester's  presence,  or  if  that  official  be 
not  at  hand,  a  horn  must  be  blown  to  obviate 
any  possible  imputation  of  felony  !  But  in  the 
matter  of  hereditary  rights  the  natives  of  India 
possess,  by  prescription  and  custom,  rights 
similar  to  those  of  our  commoners,  and  one  great 
problem  set  before  the  forest  officer  is  how  to 
reconcile  these  rights,  which  are  generally 
seriously  inimical  to  the  best  system  of  conser- 
vancy, with  an  economic  and  productive  manage- 
ment. Forest  officers  familiar  with  the  forest 
laws  of  Germany  and  the  native  customs  of 
India,  seem  unanimous  in  their  recommendation 
that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain forests  as  state  institutions,  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  should  be  purchased.  No 
doubt  this  would  be  the  most  desirable  course  to 
follow  were  it  not  for  two  considerations,  one 
that  the  commoner  in  parting  with  his  rights 
really  sells  the  property  of  his  posterity,  he 
having  only  a  life-interest  in  it ;  and  the  other 
(which  applies  only  to  such  a  country  as  our 
own),  that  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  people 
would  be  taken  from  them.  The  first  is 
the  more  serious  difficulty  of  the  two,  but  it  is 
one  that  political  economists  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  deal  with.  The  second  offers  no 
serious  obstacles  :  it  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt 
would  be,  easy  to  allow  access  for  recreation  to 
certain  portions  of  the  forests,  and  to  inclose,  or 
at  least  set  apart,  other  portions  when  necessity 
demanded  it.  Occasionally  damage  would,  no 
doubt,  be  done,  but  when  once  the  object  of  the 
restrictions  was  understood,  the  law-abiding 
spirit  of  the  people  might  be  trusted  to  prevent 
any  serious  injury  to  the  public  property. 

A  properly  organised  forest  school  would, 
apart  from  its  direct  value  as  a  training  estab- 
lishment, indirectly  be  of  service  in  so  familiar- 
ising the  public  with  the  details  of  forest 
management  that  it  would  become  as  rare  to 
see  a  man  trespass  in  a  reserved  block,  as  it  is 
to  see  such  an  one  walk  across  a  Wheat  field 
when  the  corn  is  in  the  ear.  We  are  assuming 
that  there  is  no  game.  The  cultivation  at  one 
and  the  same  place  of  young  trees  and  of  game 
or  rabbits  is  acknowledged  to  be,  for  pecuniary 
purposes,  incompatible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may,  sooner  or  later, 
have  a  Forest  School  after  the  Continental 
models,  which  shall,  at  least  in  part,  preclude  the 
necessity  at  present  felt  of  sending  our  youth  to 
gather  their  knowledge  of  forest  management  in 
the  forest  schools  of  Germany  or  France.  Cap- 
tain Walker  remarks,  in  the  book  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention— and  we  do  not 
think  any  one  will  question  his  statement — that, 
although  certain  of  our  plantations  will  challenge 
comparison  with  any  of  a  similar  character  on 
the  Continent,  yet,  "  compared  with  most  of  the 
German  States,  we  are  behindhand  as  regards 
the  systematic    and  scientific  management    of 


forests  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a  part  of  political 
economy  to  which  it  is  incumbent  on  a  Govern- 
ment to  attend  ;  "  and  again  :  "  We  are  as  far 
behind  Germany  in  the  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation of  scientific  forestry  as  we  are  in  advance 
with  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.". 

At  present  we  are  obliged,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  to  send  our  sons  to  Belgium  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  horticulture,  and  to  Germany  or 
France  for  systematic  instruction  in  forestry. 
For  the  latter  course  there  are  some  reasonable 
excuses  in  the  larger  extent  and  more  systematic 
management  of  the  forests  ;  for  the  former  there 
is  none  that  we  know  of. 


A  Singular  Use  for  the  Leaves  of  Parie- 

taria  officinalis  was  communicated  to  us  some 
time  since  by  Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior.  It  appears  that 
at  Montpellier  the  plant  is  known  as  "  Notre  Dame," 
and  is  used  to  rub  the  mallets  and  balls  used  in  the 
game  of  "  Jeu  de  Mail,"  which  is  identical  with  the 
"Pall-Mall"  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  leaves  upon  the  mallets  and  balls  is  to 
harden  them,  and  the  players  at  Montpellier  always 
carry  a  quantity  with  them  in  a  leather  pouch.  The 
handles  of  the  mallets  are  made  of  the  Micocoulier 
(Celtis  australis),  and  the  heads  are  usually  of  oak  shod 
with  iron. 

There  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  the  satis- 
factory Cultivation  of  Cocoa  (Theobroma  Cacao) 
in  Ceylon  for  commercial  purposes.  Dr.  Thwaites, 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Peradenia,  recently  sent  a 
sample  to  the  Kew  Museum,  which  had  been  grown, 
cured,  and  dried  on  an  estate  in  the  island.  Upon 
submitting  this  to  one  of  our  principal  cocoa  and 
chocolate  manufacturers  for  his  opinion  of  its  com- 
mercial value,  he  expressed  himself  favourably  upon 
it,  so  far  as  to  think  "there  is  the  foundation  of 
very  good  cocoa,"  the  deficiency  being  in  the  ripening 
and  curing  processes.  Perfection  in  these  branches  of 
preparation  can  only  be  had  by  experience,  and  careful 
study  of  the  practice  as  carried  on  in  Trinidad  or 
Caraccas.  The  Caraccas  cocoa,  we  are  told,  for  many 
years  held  the  first  place  as  to  quality,  because  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  important  process  of  sweat- 
ing or  fermenting.  Now  fine  Trinidad  cocoa  fetches 
as  high  prices,  120s,  being  often  given  for  it  in  this 
country.  It  is  in  the  operation  called  "  terrage  "  that 
the  full  flavour  of  the  nut  is  developed,  and  the  strong 
bitter  flavour  removed. 

■  A  new  work,  containing  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  Plants  Used  in  Medicine  and  as 
articles  of  diet,  is  announced  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Bentley,  aided  by  Dr.  Trimen.  The  work  will 
appear  in  parts.  A  thoroughly  well  elaborated  work 
of  this  description  is  a  great  want  now-a-days.  We 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  reputation  of  the  authors,  that 
the  promised  work  will  go  far  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  students. 

■  The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  to 
be  held  next  Thursday,  the  President  (Dr.  Cleghorn) 
in  the  chair  :— I.  Papers  submitted  by  members  to  be 
read.  II.  Subjects  selected  at  last  annual  general 
meeting  discussed.  I.  "  On  the  Methods  of  Pruning." 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  George  Reid, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Aberdeen.  2.  "Com- 
parative Advantage  of  Planting  in  Groups  or  Mixed 
Plantations."  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Michie,  forester,  Cullen  House,  Banffshire.  III. 
Subjects  for  discussion  at  next  annual  meeting  selected. 
IV.   Miscellaneous  notices. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  the   Royal 

Horticultural  Society  is  again  coming  to  the 
front,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph,  evidently 
written  by  some  one  fully  conversant  with  the  situation, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  a  few  weeks  since. 
After  remarking  that  the  debenture-holders  and  com- 
pounders feel  a  little  disquiet  in  respect  to  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Since  the  old  Council  went  out,  making  a  very  poor 
fight,  by  the  way,  and  the  new  Council  or  quasi  Council 
went  in,  there  has  been  a  dead  silence  beyond  the  doors 
of  their  meeting-room.  Whispers,  or  rather  echoes  of 
whispers,  have,  however,  reached  the  outer  body  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  Council  is  no  Council  at  all,  not  having 
been  properly  appointed,  and  that  any  acts  of  theirs 
would  be  illegal,  so  that  the  old  Council  could  not  even 
negotiate  with  them  if  it  were  desired.  If  this  be  true,  we 
are  not  able  ourselves  to  assert  it,  and  that  a  lawsuit  to 
settle  the  legality  of  the  governing  body  looms  in  the 
distance,  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  the  lease  is 
actually  forfeited  to  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  to  whom 
the  .Society  owes  some  /^o.ooo,  it  is  surely  time  for  the 
Fellows  to  look  into  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary.  We  had  heard  it  said 
that  the  Commissioners  would  probably  not  object  to 
release  the  Society  from  all  their  obligations,  pay  the 
debentures  (,£49,000),  and  take  to  the  gardens  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  But,  of  course,  there  would  be  two  words 
as  to  that.  Anyhow,  something  must  be  done." 
The  present  Council  has  given  so  little  indication  of 
the  course  it  is  taking  or  proposes  to  take,  that  horti- 
culturists who  have  the  maintenance  of  the  horticultural 


status  of  the  Society  at  heart  may  well  seek  for  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  they  can 
give  it  and  the  Council  their  support,  or  not.  Doubt- 
less the  present  Council  has  had  a  difficult  programme 
to  carry  out,  but  we  may  venture  to  question  whether 
the  countenance  it  has  given  directly  to  horticultural 
matters  in  the  past  can  be  regarded  as  auguring  satis- 
factorily for  the  future.  From  this  point  of  view 
possibly  some  one  of  the  schemes  for  handing  the 
Kensington  garden  over  to  the  Commissioners,  if  they 
are  still  prepared  to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  the 
Society,  would  be  the  best  consummation  of  the  inevit- 
able crisis. 

The  City  of  Paris  possesses  at  present  two 

Horticultural  Establishments.  One  at  Bry-sur- 
Marne  is  an  ordinary  nursery  ground,  from  which  most 
of  the  young  trees  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  city 
are  derived  ;  the  other  is  the  well-known  establishment 
at  La  Muette,  Passy,  which  supplies  the  public  parks, 
squares,  and  promenades,  as  well  as  the  city  festivities, 
with  flowers.  The  Municipal  Council  now  proposes 
to  replace  these  two  establishments  by  a  third  and 
larger  one.  A  portion  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
known  as  the  Fond  des  Princes,  lying  between 
the  glacis  of  the  fortifications  and  two  adjoining  roads, 
was  denuded  of  its  trees  in  1870,  for  the  defence  of 
Paris  ;  it  was  proposed  to  sell  this  land,  but  the  whole 
neighbourhood  protested,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
unite  here  the  nursery  grounds,  propagation-houses, 
and  conservatories  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  this  opera- 
tion is  estimated  at  ,£28,000,  of  which  more  than  half 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  buildings,  with  an 
additional  sum  of  £1720  for  an  ornamental  iron 
inclosure  to  correspond  with  the  gates  and  rails  of  the 
Bois.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
land  of  the  two  existing  gardens  is  very  nearly 
double  the  estimated  expense  of  establishing  the  new 
one.  The  Paris  garden  of  La  Muette  is  a  most 
interesting  establishment,  well  known  to  our  horti- 
culturists, and  we  could  name  the  son  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  florists  who  has  studied  there  ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  experience  will  have  furnished  many 
hints  for  improvement,  and  that  the  new  garden  will 
be  still  more  attractive  as  its  plan  will  be  more  ex- 
tended— embracing,  in  fact,  all  the  horticultural  means 
required  by  a  great  city. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"  quarter-centennial  "  celebration  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
held  lately,  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  from 
time  to  time.  The  President's  address  is  eloquent  and 
glowing— worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  beauty  of  its 
style  ;  but,  in  addition,  it  contains  an  historical  retro- 
spect of  fruit  culture  in  America  and  Europe,  a  brief 
indication  of  the  means  by  which  progress  has  been 
made,  and  of  the  most  probable  methods  for  ensuring 
further  progress  in  the  future.  The  President's  hopeful 
anticipations  for  the  future  of  Pomology  in  America 
appear  to  us  by  no  means  over-strained,  while  the 
genial,  charitable  (using  the  word  in  its  largest  sense) 
spirit  that  animates  the  whole  address  is  admirable. 
We  extract  the  following  historical  reference,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Especially  do  I  welcome  you  to  our  own  beloved 
Commonwealth,  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  where  our 
fathers  planted  the  germs  of  a  civilisation  which  we 
believe  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  remotest 
nations  of  the  globe.  Here  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted, 
under  whose  genial  shade  our  whole  land  now  rejoices  ; 
and  here  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  rear  their 
monuments  of  historic  fame,  to  remind  us  of  the  priceless 
blessings  we  enjoy.  Here  were  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  Gov.  Endlicott,  whose  Pear  tree  at  Danvers  still  sur- 
vives the  revolutions  of  250  years.  Here  at  Marshfield 
are  the  relics  of  the  Apple  tree  planted  by  the  first  male 
child  born  of  the  Pilgrims.  Here  on  Boston  Common 
were  the  orchards  of  William  Blackstone,  the  first  settler. 
Here  were  the  gardens  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Golden 
Pippin  renown,  and  here  at  a  later  date  the  gardens  and 
orchards  of  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  to  Ihe  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  Gardiner  Green,  and 
others,  from  whence  were  disseminated  some  of  the  first 
fruits  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  mother-land. 
Here  is  the  home  of  the  Massachusetls  .Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  of  whose  munificence  I  have  before 
spoken  ;  the  Home  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  we  meet,  both  of  which 
institutions  were  the  second  of  their  respective  kinds 
established  in  America.  In  this  vicinity  were  the  fields  of 
labour  of  Lowell,  Dearborn,  Manning,  Kenrick,  the 
Perkinses,  Downing,  and  other  early  pomologists  ;  and 
here  are  the  homes  of  many  now  living,  whose  names  will 
be  remembered  as  promoters  of  our  cause  when  they  also 
shall  be  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Here  within  the  limits 
of  our  city  were  planted  the  first  Bartlett  and  the  first 
Flemish  Beauty  Bear  trees  imported  to  this  country,  both 
of  which  survive  to  this  day.  And  here  Ihe  Dix,  the 
Dearborn.  Dana's  Hovey.  Clapp's  Fbvoulite  Pears,  and 
the  Downer's  I.ateCherry  were  born.  And  herewithinafew 
miles  were  originated  the  Hovey's  Seedling  Strawberry, 
the  Concord,  Diana,  and  Rogers'  Hybrid  Grapes." 

The  great  success  which  attended  the  Provin- 
cial Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  held  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birmingham, 
in  June,  1872,  and  which  again  waited  on  the  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  held  in  the  same  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Association, 
in  June  of  the  present  year,   has  induced  Mr.  H.  G. 
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Quilter,  the  sprited  proprietor  of  the  Lower  Grounds, 
to  arrange  for  holding,  in  the  coming  year,  a  grand 
Midland  Counties  Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  com- 
mence on  Tuesday,  July  7,  and  continue  over  the 
three  following  days.  A  schedule  of  prizes,  amounting 
to  ^"iooo,  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  in  compiling 
the  same  every  encouragement  has  been  given  to  all 
those  leading  horticultural  products  that  can  be  shown 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  upon   the  State  of 

the  Weather  during  the  week  ending  October  25  : — 
In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  about 
30. 1  inches.  A  slight  increase  occurred  till  about  noon 
of  the  19th,  followed  by  a  decrease  to  29.  S  inches  by 
9  A.M.  on  the  20th.  By  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  readings  had  increased  to  29.9  inches,  but  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease  to  28.9 
inches  by  noon  of  the  23d.  From  this  time  onwards 
increasing  values  were  registered.  The  mean  daily 
values  were,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  19th, 
all  in  defect  of  the  average,  the  departure  on  the  23d 
being  greater  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  aver- 
age value  for  the  week  shows  a  decrease  of  about  0.4 
inch  from  that  of  the  previous  one.  The  weather 
throughout  the  week  was  very  dull ;  rain  fell  on  six 
out  of  the  seven  days,  and  the  sky  was,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  cloudy.  The  highest  temperatures  by 
day  averaged  about  52%  and  varied  from  58^° 
on  the  22d  to  45  A°  on  the  24th.  The  lowest 
temperatures  at  night  ranged  from  47^°  on  the 
19th  to  314  on  the  25th,  and  averaged  about  3S10. 
On  the  19th  the  absolute  range  of  temperature  was  but 
650,  and  on  the  remaining  days  averaged  about  150. 
The  mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows: — 19th,  49°.  9,  +0°.6;  201I1, 
44°.  6,  —  40. 5  ;  2 1st,  44°.3,  — 4°.6;  22d,  52°.2,  +?.$  ; 
23d,  42°.9,  — 5°.6;  24th,  40°.4.  — 7°.S;  25th,  39°.5, 
— SJ.4.  On  the  24th  and  25th  the  reading  of  a  ther- 
mometer placed  on  the  grass  was  2y°.g  and  26°.S 
respectively.  The  amount  of  rain  collected  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  against  i£  inch  that  fell  on 
two  days  in  the  previous  week.  Fog  was  very  preva- 
lent, and  the  morning  of  the  23d  was  remarkably 
gloomy.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  northerly  on 
the  19th  and  20th,  south-westerly  on  the  2lst,  22d.  and 
23d,  and  north-easterly  on  the  24th  and  25  th.  On  the 
22d  a  gale  was  experienced,  the  pressure  reaching 
about  13  lb.  on  the  square  foot  in  gusts,  the  average 
pressure  for  the  day  being  if  lb.  On  the  two  pre- 
ceding days  the  pressures  were  not  so  heavy,  and  on 
the  24th  and  25th  scarcely  any  was  recorded. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  62J0  at  Portsmouth  and  54^°  at 
Manchester,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being 
57|°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  370  at  Portsmouth  to  2S0  at  Hull,  the  general 
average  being  31^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  264°.  The  mean  high  day  tempera- 
tures varied  from  570  at  Portsmouth,  to  4940  at  Liver- 
pool, the  general  average  being  51^°.  The  mean  low 
night  temperatures  ranged  between  430  at  Portsmouth 
and  33!°  at  Nottingham,  with  a  general  average  of 
37|°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  14°.  The  mean  temperature  fur  the  week 
was  434°»  tne  highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  490,  and 
the  lowest,  42  j,  at  Nottingham  and  Hull.  The  fall 
of  rain  varied  from  2J  inches  at  Bristol  to  half-an-inch 
at  Nottingham,  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being 
1  inch.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  23d  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  24th  at  Birmingham. 
Hail  fell  on  the  20th  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  dull, 
but  frequent  rain  has  fallen  and  fogs  have  been 
prevalent. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
640  at  Paisley  to  52^  at  Glasgow.  The  lowest  tempe- 
ratures ranged  from  320  at  Dundee  to  260  at  Paisley 
and  Perth,  their  averages  being  5740  and  290  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  42]0, 
the  highest  being  at  Leith,  43$°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Glasgow,  400.  Rain  was  measured  at  Paisley  to  the 
amount  of  z\  inches  nearly,  and  at  Dundee  and  Aber- 
deen a  quarter  of  an  inch  was  measured,  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  being  1  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  594%  the 
lowest  270,  the  mean  430 ;  and  rainfall  x\  inch  nearly. 

A  fresh  gale  swept  over  the  whole  country  on  the  22d. 

There  is   an  interesting  and  readable  article 

upon  Ke\v  Gardens  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reyiew.  It  is,  however,  disfigured  by  mis- 
prints, as  well  as  by  the  following  description  of  the 
Rafflesia: — "Another  most  remarkable  plant  or 
fungus  (I)  is  close  at  hand,  modelled  in  wax,  the 
Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  a  parasite  which  grows  upon  the 
stem  of  some  of  the  Vine  order  in  Sumatra.  The 
flower  is  the  most  gigantic  in  existence,"  &c.  The 
author  is  evidently  superior  to  popular  opinion  when 
he  describes  a  flowering  fungus,  as  he  says  on  the 
following  page  that  Mushrooms,  &c,  are  "  commonly 
regarded  as  not  bearing  flowers." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  W.  Terry,  Peterborough 

House,  Fulham,  that  he  has  the  Jalap  plant  in  flower 
for  the  first  time  in  his  garden.  There  are  about  30 
flowers  and  buds  on  bis  plant. 


A    DOUBLE    POINSETTIA. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  country  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Edinburgh,  in  1S2S,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  famed  "Barlram  Botanic  Garden,"  and  there 
saw  two  cases  of  plants  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Mexico.  Among  the  contents  were  the  stumps  of  a 
strange-looking  Euphorbia,  which,  after  a  few  months' 
growth,  showed  some  very  brilliant  crimson  bracts. 
As  soon  as  I  was  located,  I  made  a  small  investment 
in  the  plant,  and  grew  the  bracts  to  the  enormous  size 
of  from  iS  to  22  inches.  I  sent,  in  iS30or  1831,  some 
plants  to  my  valued  friend,  the  late  Mr.  M'Nab.  At 
a  breakfast  party  in  Glasgow  the  amiable  lady  of  the 
late  Sir  Wm,  Hooker  gently  chided  me  for  imposing 
my  Jonathanisms  upon  them  so  soon,  by  describing  a 
plant  having  a  crown  of  terminal  leaves  as  20  inches  in 
diameter,  of  brilliant  crimson.  The  tens  of  thousands 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  and  this  country  every  winter 
confirm  all  that  I  have  represented. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  a  double  Poinsettia,  for, 
from  the  dried  specimen  before  me,  I  can  give  it  no 
other  name.  It  is  a  towering  bunch  of  crescent- 
formed  bracts,  at  least  10  inches  high  and  as  many 
wide,  which  will,  no  doubt,  when  in  the  hands  of 
expert  cultivators,  be  grown  to  iS  inches  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter.  Such  crowns,  upon  well-grown 
plants,  will  surpass  everything  now  known  for  table 
ornament,  conservatory  decoration,  or  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  bouquetist.  On  a  recent  tour  through  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  the  millionnaire  florist 
of  New  York,  he  drew  me  towards  two  plants  of 
familiar  outline,  but,  on  inspection,  I  discovered  a 
plant  entirely  new  to  me.  "  Is  this  the  double 
Poinsettia?  "  I  asked.  "  It  is  ;  and  I  paid  1000  dols. 
in  cash  for  it,"  was  the  reply.  The  saddle-like  foliage 
has  a  more  graceful  outline  than  the  present  Poinsettia, 
the  nerves  of  deeper  purple,  the  petiole  (footstalk)  has 
two  erect  stipules  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
surmounted  by  two  glands.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
hands  of  a  botanical  professor,  it  will  be  made  a  new 
species,  and  electrify  the  floral  world.  R.  Buist, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.,  October. 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


In  a  review  in  the  Times  of  the  Princess  Marie 
Lichtenstein's  recently  issued  work  on  Holland  House 
we  are  told  that  the  Introduction  of  the  Dahlia 
into  England  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  culinary 
research  of  the  late  Lady  Holland. 

"  Having  been  much  gratified  somewhere  in  the  South 
of  Europe  by  her  first  acquaintance  with  Palestine  soup, 
and  ascertaining  that  the  main  ingredient  was  the  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke,  she  procured  what  she  supposed  to  be 
a  root  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  (probably  by  a  King's  Mes- 
senger) to  her  gardener  at  Holland  House.  When  a 
beautiful  flower  came  up  instead  of  a  succulent  vegetable, 
she  gazed  on  it  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  that  of  the 
foxhunter  who  complained  that  the  smell  of  the  Violets 
spoilt  the  scent.  But  the  value  of  her  acquisition  began 
to  break  upon  her  when  the  London  seedsman  who  came 
to  look  at  it  offered  30  guineas  for  a  root.  Another  version 
is,  that  a  root  was  given  to  her  at  Valentia  in  1804  by  a 
celebrated  botanist,  who  had  just  received  it,  an  unknown 
rarity,  from  South  America.  At  all  events,  there  was 
ample  justification  for  the  graceful  verses  of  her  lord  :— 

'  The  Dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle 
Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak, 
In  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 
And  colours  as  bright  as  your  cheek,'  " 

Can  any  of  our  readers  say  who  the  "London  seeds- 
man "  was,  or  give  any  further  information  on  this 
interesting  subject? 

On  a  bright   spring   morning    there  are  few 

gayer  and  more  noticeable  things  in  the  garden  than  a 
patch  or  two  of  that  good  old  Tulip  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Eye  of  the  Sun — Tulipa  oculus  solis. 
When  it  has  opened  its  great  crimson  eyelids,  and 
stares  up  with  its  gorgeous  black  and  yellow  pupil  at 
its  namesake  in  all  his  meridian  splendour,  it  is  a  sight 
which  does  the  heart  of  a  gardener  good,  I  flowered 
last  spring  another  closely  allied  species,  which,  when 
better  known,  will  form  a  formidable  rival  to  its  more 
conspicuous  but  not  more  beautiful  congener.  I  allude 
to  Tulipa  b/eotica.  In  colour  it  most  closely 
resembles  T.  oculus  solis  ;  but  whilst  this  latter  species 
is  apt  to  grow  too  tall,  and  liable  to  be  broken  by 
wind  and  rain,  T.  bseotica  is  dwarf — scarcely  taller 
than  the  little  yellow  T.  persica,  whilst  its  narrow  and 
somewhat  sharply-pointed  petals  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  broader  and  blunter  ones  of  T.  oculus  solis. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  pretty 
little  bulb  to  that  most  indefatigable  collector,  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Carlsruhe.  H  Harpur-Creioc,  The 
Rectory,  Drayton- Beauchamp,  Tring. 

In    Dean    Herbert's    beautiful  work   on  the 

Amaryllidacea?  there  are  figures  and  descriptions  of 
three  curious  Narcissi,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
are  totally  unknown  to  the  horticulturists  of  the  present 
day.  ■  Narcissus  verbenensis,  which  may  be  best 
described  as  a  very  dwarf  and  diminutive  N.  poeticus, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mrs.  Robert  Markham 
in  a  pasture  about  a  mile  from  Baverno,  near  Lago 
Maggiore,  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  Milan.  Mrs. 
Markham  successfully  cultivated  this  species  at  Bolton 
Percy,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  did  not  increase  by  off- 


sets, like  poeticus,  but  adhered  to  its  native  habit,  the 
bulbs  being  found  single  and  scattered  about  the  pas- 
ture. It  flowers  in  May.  Narcissus  (Hermione) 
CORCYRENSis,  with  a  single-flowered  scape  of  long 
narrow  pale  sulphur  reflexed  petals  and  a  yellow  trifid 
cup,  resembles  N.  tenuifolius  and  triandrus  in  appear- 
ance. It  was  found  in  Corfu  flowering  in  April,  and 
successfully  cultivated  at  SpofTorth  by  Dean  Herbert. 
Narcissus  (Hermione)  aouilimba,  belonging  to 
the  Tazetta  group,  with  a  scape  of  3 — 7  small  pure 
white  flowers,  and  a  bright  yellow  cup,  was  found  in 
October  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
Island  of  Malta,  called,  I  believe,  Ranges  Mewahhar, 
in  company  with  Ornithogalumarabicum.  Itseems  to  re- 
semble the  species  now  known  as  N.  prrecox.  [We  do 
not  find  this  in  Mr.  Baker's  monograph,  published  in  our 
volume  for  1S69.  Eds.]  These  three  Narcissi  probably 
grow  now  where  they  grew  then.  Why  does  not  some 
one,  who  can,  go  and  get  them?  H.  Harpur-Crezve. 


THE  ANEMONE  : 
Its  Culture  and  Characteristics. 

The  Anemone,  or  "  Wind-flower,"  may  be  said  to 
be  "everbody's  "  flower,  especially  when  we  consider 
its  perfect  hardihood,  its  many  forms  or  varieties, 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  its  species,  ranging,  as 
they  do,  through  almost  every  division  of  the  temperate 
zone,  commencing  with  the  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
varieties,  extending  away  into  Siberia  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  thence  throughout  Europe  generally, 
and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  blooms  are  very  distinct 
and  generally  characteristic.  One  species,  however, 
perhaps  the  solitary  example,  which  the  land  of  the 
Hottentots  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  has  afforded  us,  was 
at  one  time  mistaken  for  a  Clematis,  the  present 
Anemone  capensis  having  been  previously  known  as 
Clematis  capensis.  I  believe  we  possess  in  Britain 
about  four  distinct  species ;  including  a  naturalised 
plant,  the  pretty  little  double  yellow  variety,  found  in 
some  English  woods,  and  known — "  but  not  too  well" 
— as  Anemone  ranunculoides.  The  beautiful  and 
common  variety  known  as  our  native  "grove"  plant, 
Anemone  nemorosa,  yields  in  beauty  but  to  the  pale 
blue  variety,  apennina,  though  why  this  was  named 
after  a  mountain  range  in  Italy  I  have  no  means  of 
learning  [Native  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  not  truly 
wild  in  Britain.  Eds.].  We  have  also  the  Pasque-flower 
in  the  form  of  A.  Pulsatilla,  an  inhabitant  of  our  hilly 
woods,  which  used  to  be  seen  plentifully  about 
Gogmagog  Hills,  at  Hildersham,  and  at  Bartlow. 
The  colour  of  this  variety  is  more  or  less  violet.  If 
I  mistake  not,  botanists  have  of  late  years  claimed  from 
amongst  the  list  of  Hepaticas  the  so-called  H.  angulosa, 
and  added  it  to  its  right  genus,  Anemone,  the  plant 
now  being  known  indubitably  as  A.  angulosa.  A  finer 
hardy  plant  it  were  hardly  possible  to  conceive  than  the 
variety  of  this  genus  which  we  received  from  Japan — A. 
japonica.  Like  many  Japanese  plants,  this  is  very 
distinct  and  characteristic. 

Anemones,  like  many  other  kinds  of  beautiful  old 
florist's  flowers,  do  not  now  receive  a  tithe  of  the  atten- 
tion accorded  to  them  in  former  days.  This  we  are 
very  frequently  told,  in  tones  of  displeasure,  by  many 
a  respected  old  florist ;  and  this  ofttimes  with  the  addi- 
tion that  the  present  race  of  gardeners  is  a  degenerate 
and  failing  race  of  practitioners.  They  forget  that  even 
they,  backed  up  with  their  great  knowledge,  fail 
publicly — sadly  fail — to  practise  what  they  disclaim 
as  wanting  in  others.  But  I  am  prepared  to  deny  the 
assertion  that  gardeners  could  not  grow  them  as 
well,  or  even  better,  than  ever  they  were  grown  of 
yore,  if  circumstances  permitted.  The  facts  are  that 
practice  has  not  degenerated,  but  that  fashions  have 
changed.  The  time  necessarily  spent  in  the  atten- 
tions requisite  to  do  these,  and  many  similar  things, 
well,  is  not  now  to  be  found.  A  few  simple  beds, 
bare  three  parts  of  the  whole  year,  though  gay  as 
gay  could  be  the  other  portion  with  their  green- 
house Myrtles,  New  Holland  "  Bottle-brush  trees," 
and  a  few  single  Camellias  in  a  structure  near  at  hand, 
will  not  satisfy  modern  garden-loving  employers. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  in  regard  to  culture,  the 
species  (or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  garden  varieties 
of  some  of  the  more  distinct  forms)  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  i.e.,  the  florists'  forms  of  Anemone 
which  proceed  from  the  original  garland-flowered 
species,  viz.,  Anemone  coronaria — originally  from  the 
Levant,  and  the  garden  forms  of  Anemone  hortensis. 
As  to  what  the  character  of  a  fine  Anemone  of  the 
florist  or  Poppy  type  should  be,  I  would  sketch  it 
thus  :  Footstalk  stiff,  erect,  pliable,  and  about  S  to  10 
inches  high.  Flower,  with  an  uniform  row  of  guard 
petals,  wide  and  consistent,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Hollyhock,  and  numbering  six,  with  rounded  points. 
Size,  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Form : 
from  these  guard  petals  the  inner  florets  should  rise 
horizontally  evenly  as  a  ball,  incurving  so  as  to  form  a 
flattened  rounded  surface  or  apex,  the  apex  being 
nevertheless  well  defined.  The  self-coloured  should 
possess  generally  a  white  base  or  disc.  The  colours, 
whether  the  blooms  be  striped  or  not,  should  be  well 
defined  and  distinct.  As  I  have  said,  A.  coronaria 
flore-pleno  is  the  truer  type  of  the  double  florists* 
varieties.  The  following  are  very  distinct  : — A. 
japonica,  late  summer  and  autumn  bloomer  ;  A.  nar- 
cissiflora,   another   variety   producing    three    or    four 
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blooms  upon  the  ends  of  each  single  footstalk  ;  A. 
fulgens ;  this  is  not  the  old  A.  pavonina  fulgens,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  blooms  and  more  laciniated 
leaves,  the  colour  being  cclatante,  as  the  French  have 
it.  A.  alpina  is  more  quaint  than  beautiful  ;  the 
outer  petals  or  calyx  segments  maintain  within  their 
unexpanded  parts  many  attenuated  florets,  which 
protrude  therefrom  in  a  brushlike  manner.  A.  apen- 
nina  is  in  size  and  form,  as  regards  the  plant,  &c,  very 
like  our  wood  Anemone.  Each  bloom  possesses  nearly 
double  the  number  of  petals,  however,  which  necessi- 
tates their  being  somewhat  longer  individually. 

Almost  all  these  varieties  possess  properties  that  are 
extremely  acrid  ;  indeed  the  Anemone  Pulsatilla  has 
the  capacity  of  raising  blisters  on  the  human  skin,  by 
means  of  its  green  leaves.  A.  pratensis  is  capable  in  very 
small  doses  of  creating  vomiting,  and  it  is  said,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  commoner  A.  nemorosa  of  our 
woods  is  poisonous  to  cattle. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  culture  of  Anemones  in  general 
terms,  rather  than  enter  into  minute  details.  In  doing 
so  I  will  refer  only  to  the  original  parent  of  our  least 
hardy  but  most  appreciated  varieties,  viz.,  A.  coronaria, 
and  its  requirements.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  enjoys,  along  with  the 
Olive,  the  soft  westerly  air,  and  a  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature of  about  6o°.  We  may  from  these  facts  readily 
surmise  what  in  our  treatment  and  in  our  climatic  in- 
fluences is  adverse  to  a  successful  and  perfect  system  of 
culture.  We  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that,  not 
only  do  we  grow  this  species  very  imperfectly,  but  even 
more,  that  we  "kill  and  slay"  multitudes  of  excellent 
imported  tubers.  I  am  not  unaware  that,  if  we 
require  beds  or  patches  to  bloom  at  given  seasons, 
all  seasons  but  one  being  as  we  know  adverse  to  their 
well-doing,  we  do  soat  the  expense  of  the  tubers  them- 
selves in  precisely  the  same  way  as  with  Hyacinths, 
&c,  which  we  force  annually.  When  this  is  done 
knowingly  no  excuse  is  needed,  but  if  we  plant  them 
out  {at  an  improper  season,  then,  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  the  fault  is  our  own.  Now  comes  the 
pith  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  the  best  season  ?  The 
answer  we  cull  from  known  facts  respecting  the 
natural  conditions  of  growth  of  this  particular  species, 
and  from  the  habits  of  our  native  varieties — the  former 
enjoying  an  uniform  long  temperate  spring,  in  which  it 
makes  its  growth  and  blooms  before  the  midsummer  sun 
is  present  ;  native  varieties  pushing  forlh  their  tender 
green  leaves  amidst  the  shade  and  shelter  of  bramble 
and  thicket,  early,  very  early,  and  blooming  often 
amidst  the  frosts  of  March.  We  assume,  then,  that 
they  delight  to  grow  in  a  cool,  airy,  dull  season,  to 
perfect  their  growth  before  the  scorching  Midsummer 
sun  exists,  that  it  may  ripen  the  tubers  effectually,  so  to 
harden  and  perfect  them  as  Anemone  tubers  should  be 
hardened.  In  practice  we  too  frequently  plant 
Anemones  late  in  April  and  in  May  upon  hot  aspects, 
near  or  between  enclosures,  such  as  walls,  hedges,  &c, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  young  leaves  are  through  the 
soil  the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  scorch  the  young  life 
out  of  them.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  the  sky  unclouded, 
then  we  ask,  considering  their  native  peculiarities,  how 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  thrive?  If  you  require 
a  display  of  flowers  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers 
during  late  June,  plant  in  March ;  or  if  in  early 
May  plant  in  November,  running  the  usual  winter 
risks.  But  if  you  value  your  stock,  plant  as  early  in 
February  as  the  soil  will  allow,  and  if  through  rain  this 
is  not  possible,  lay  the  tubers  in  a  little  damp  soil  until 
the  opportunity  offers.  As  soon  as  these  show  through 
the  ground  choose  a  fine  day  to  move  the  rain-battered 
soil  around  their  crowns,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
sharp,  lay  a  few  branches  gently  over  the  beds  during 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  April.  If  a  fine,  dry 
period  exists,  the  border  being  well  drained,  give 
them  a  good  watering  ;  bearing  in  mind,  irrespective 
of  all  preconceived  conventionalities,  that  it  is,  or 
should  be,  the  hey-day  of  their  growth  ;  hence  afford 
them  food  when  the  demand  occurs.  Even  when  a 
goodly  growth  is  made,  treat  a  too  scorching  sun  as, 
in  their  case,  an  intruder  of  evil  import ;  shade  them 
somewhat  even  when  the  blooms  are  over,  and  so 
maintain  the  leaves  as  green  and  healthy  as  possible, 
and  as  long  as  possible,  that  they  may  garner 
strength  for  the  only  germ  of  a  future  plant  that  will 
remain.  Always  plant  in  a  rich  friable  loam,  upon 
beds  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  ground. 
Take  up  every  tuber  ere  the  ripening  leaves  are  so  far 
decayed  as  to  furnish  no  aid  in  turning  each  tuber  out. 
Do  not  place  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  transition 
from  the  ground  to  such  an  exposure  would  be  too 
great.  A  shaded  airy  room  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
They  thrive  best  when  about  one  part  in  eight  of 
thoroughly  decayed  cow-dung  is  amalgamated  with 
the  soil.    William  Earleyy  Valentines. 


FRUIT   GOSSIP. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  Lee's 
Black  Currant  is  or  is  not  identical  with  other 
varieties  in  cultivation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  not  yet  seen  it,  my  object  in  writing  being  to 
protest  against  Mr.  Foote's  libelling  our  eminently 
respectable  old  friend  the  common  Black  Currant.  He 
says  that  it  has  a  woody  flavour.  Now,  Messrs. 
Editors,  if  there  is  not  enough  quality  in  this  new 
variety  to  enable  it  to  push  into  popular  use  without 
running  down  such  a  good  old  servant  as  the  black 


Currant,  I  say  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Foote's  black  Currants  are  woody  because  he  gives 
them  nothing  to  eat ;  allow  me  to  tell  him  that  if 
he  cuts  half  a  dozen  of  his  trees  right  down  to  the 
ground  this  autumn,  puts  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
and  close  to  the  trees  one  good  barrowful  of  cowdung 
to  each,  and  lets  the  winter  rains  wash  the  good  stuff 
down  to  the  roots,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  a  host  of 
young  shoots.  Let  him  then  thin  these  to  about  one 
dozen,  and  if  they  are  properly  cultivated  they  will  be 
more  like  young  Raspberry  canes  than  black  Currants. 
The  fruit  which  comes  on  such  bushes  as  these  are 
capital  for  the  dessert,  the  berries  being  remarkably 
fine  in  size,  full  of  juice,  and,  to  my  taste,  very  refresh- 
ing in  flavour.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Permit  me  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your 

readers  the  Red  Nectarine  Peach.  It  is  a  good 
hardy  free-bearing  sort,  that  is  not  sufficiently  known. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  on  walls  in  two  different  counties, 
and  it  answered  admirably  in  both  cases.  The  only 
catalogue  I  have  seen  it  named  in  (and  I  have  looked 
through  many),  is  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea.  It  is  there  described  as  a  new  Syrian  variety 
of  great  excellence.  H.  C,  Grimston  Park. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  B.  Leighton, 

of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  box  of  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
l^me  Pears  of  remarkably  fine  size  and  quality.  They 
formed  a  portion  of  a  collection  which  gained  for  Mr. 
Leighton  the  Wilder  Medal  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Boston,  and 
though  they  had  been  very  inefficiently  packed  for  so 
long  a  journey,  a  few  came  to  our  hands  in  a  sufficiently 
good  condition  to  enable  us  to  testify  to  their  splendid 
quality.  

REVIEW  OF  THE  KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— X. 
Aittumn-jl<nvering  Species  of  the  section  Odontostigma. 
— The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  autumn- 
flowering  species  with  slightly  divided  stigmas,  which 
are  six  in  number  : — 

34.  C.  longiflorus,  Raff.  Caratt,  p.  84,  t.  19,  fig  2 ; 
Bot.  Reg.  xxx.,  tab.  3,  fig.  4;  Pari.  Fl,  ItaL,  vol.  iii., 
p.  235  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  1. 1272-3  ;  Klatt,  Linnrea,  xxxiv., 
683;  C.  odorus,  Biv-Bern.,  Stirp.  Sic.  iii.,  p.  8,  t.  2; 
Herb.  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  262. — Corm  ovoid,  middle- 
sized,  the  outer  coats  broken  up  into  parallel  rather 
strong  fibres.  Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  3 — 4, 
usually  short,  and  sometimes  not  emerged  at  the  flower- 
ing time,  very  narrow,  with  much-reflexed  edges,  and  a 
distinct  white  central  band.  Proper  spathe  monophyl- 
lous,  not  reaching  more  than  half  way  up  the  tube.  Top 
of  the  flower  often  half  a  foot  above  the  top  of  the  corm. 
Pale  lilac  tube  emerging  1 — 2  inches  from  the  spathe. 
Limb  i-J — 1\  inch  deep,  pale  lilac,  with  faint  stripes  of 
deeper  colour,  the  oblong  spathulate  bluntish  divisions 
$  inch  broad,  the  throat  always  decidedly  yellow  and 
slightly  pubescent.  Anthers  \  inch  long,  lemon-yellow, 
much  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  deep 
orange-red,  fragrant,  always  overtopping  the  anthers, 
rather  drooping,  *— |  inch  long,  usually  fimbriated  at  the 
tip. 

Plentiful  in  upland  calcareous  pastures  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  A  well-marked  species,  allied  closely  only 
to  the  next,  and  of  the  spring  species  resembling  versi- 
color. It  is  not  common,  but  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  the  country  a  long  time.  I  saw  it  last  year  at  Mr. 
Barr's,  flowering  early  in  October,  and  we  have  it 
at  Kew.  Herbert  says,  "  A  very  fragrant  and  desirable 
plant,  flowering  and  ripening  seed  well  with  us,  if  not 
placed  in  a  very  damp  situation." 

Var.  melitensis,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1844,  tab.  3, 
fig,  5, — Flower  smaller,  not  so  deep  yellow  at  the  throat, 
more  distinctly  striped  on  the  outside,  at  the  base,  and 
down  the  shorter  tube. 

A  native  of  Malta,  which  Herbert  had  in  cultivation, 
and  which,  he  says,  keeps  up  its  distinctive  character 
when  grown  from  seed. 

35.  C.^- serotinus,  Salisb.  Parad.  Lond.,  t.  30;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1267,  excl.  syn.  Klatt,  Linncea,  xxxiv.,  p.  683; 
Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  1. 1271  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p. 
256.— Corm  middle-sized,  globose,  the  outer  tunics  scarcely 
at  all  split  up  into  fibres,  but  cut  off  abruptly  at  the  base, 
like  those  of  biflorus.  Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  4 — 5, 
usually  emerged  from  the  bracts  at  the  flowering  season, 
very  narrow,  with  much  reflexed  edges,  the  white  central 
band  indistinct.  Proper  spathe  broad,  blunt,  monophyl- 
lous,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Top  of  the 
flower  4—5  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Limb  18— 
2r  lines  deep,  of  a  pale  uniform  lilac,  with  oblong-spathu 
late  blunt  divisions  J— g  inch  broad,  the  throat  pale 
yellow  or  whitish,  slightly  pubescent.  Anthers  lemon' 
yellow,  |— £  inch  long,  much  exceeding  the  glabrous  fila- 
ments. Stigmas  overtopping  the  anthers,  orange-red, 
not  more  than  3—4  lines  deep,  cuneate  and  fimbriated  at 
the  tip,  nearly  inodorous. 

A  native  of  Portugal,  flowering  from  October  to 
December.  It  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  is 
quite  uncommon.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  last,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  membranous  corm 
coats,  larger  limb,  scarcely  yellow  at  the  throat ; 
shorter,  less  exserted  tube,  and  especially  by  its 
shorter,  nearly  scentless  more  fimbriated  stigmas.  The 
flower  has  much  the  general  appearance  of  that  of 
Colchicum  autumnale. 

Var.  Salzmanni,  Gay,  Bull.  Ferns,  xv,,  p.  220  ;  Hook, 
fil.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6000;  C.  Saltmannianus,  Herbert,  Bot. 
Reg.  1847,  t.  4,  fig.  4  ;  Journ.  Hort,  Soc.  ii.(  p.  257 ;  C 


tingitanus,  Herb.  Bot.  Mag.  sub  t.  3868. — Corm  larger,  the 
outer  coats  splitting  up  in  the  lower  part  into  parallel 
fibres.  Leaves  more  numerous,  6—9.  Flower  higher, 
with  more  acute  divisions,  and  a  longer  more  exserted 
tube. 

A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangiers,  where  it 
was  disovered  by  Salzmann,  and  gathered  lately  and 
brought  to  England  in  a  living  state  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  Messrs.  Ball  and  Maw.  Gay  and  Herbert  both 
consider  it  a  distinct  species.  Gay  had  it  in  cultivation 
at  Paris  in  1828 — 1830,  and  sent  living  specimens  to 
Herbert,  but  probably  it  is  too  tender  to  succeed  in  our 
latitude. 

36.  C.  caspius,  Fisch.  and  Mey.  in  Hohen.  Enum. 
Talusch,  p.  22;  Led.  Fl.  Ross,  iv.,  p.  no. — Corm  ovoid, 
middle-sized,  the  tunics  scarcely  at  all  splitting  up  into 
fibres.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Proper  spathe  of  two 
narrow  hyaline  valves,  which  are  not  more  than  i\  inch 
long,  and  do  not  reach  half  way  up  the  tube.  Leaves 
4 — 5,  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower,  very 
narrow,  with  reflexed  edges,  and  an  obscure  white  central 
band.  Top  of  the  flower  5 — 6  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Tube  very  slender,  exserted  2 — 4  inches  from 
the  spathe.  Limb  1 — i\  inch  deep,  whitish,  the  divisions 
with  a  fulvous  blotch  at  the  base,  the  throat  slightly 
pubescent.  Anthers  £  inch  long,  much  exceeding  the 
filaments.  Stigmas  slender,  overtopping  the  stamens, 
bright  red-yellow,  fringed  at  the  tip. 

A  native  of  meadows  near  Astara,  a  village  on  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  dis- 
covered by  Hohenacker  about  183S.  It  seems  a  very 
distinct  plant,  but  has  never  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. Herbert  confused  it  with  the  Grecian  C.  Boryi, 
which  belongs  to  a  different  group. 

37.  C.  ockroleucus,  Boiss.  and  GailL  in  Boiss.  Diagn., 
ser.  ii.,  part  4,  p.  93  ;  Hook.  fil.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5297. — 
Corm  small,  globose,  the  tunics  entirely  membranous. 
Basal  spathe  absent.  Leaves  4 — 6,  developed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flower,  thick  in  texture,  1  line  broad  at 
the  flowering  time,  with  a  broad  keel,  narrowly  reflexed 
edges,  and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Top  of  the 
flower  4— 6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm,  the  outer 
bracts  reaching  up  2—4  inches,  so  that  the  leaves  are 
tightly  adpressed  against  the  flower-tube.  Proper  spathe 
sometimes  monophyllous,  sometimes  diphyllous,  the  tube 
emerging  from  it  an  inch  or  more  in  the  full-grown  flower. 
Limb  1 — 1\  inch  deep,  with  pale  cream-yellow  blunt 
divisions,  and  a  bright  orange-yellow  slightly  pubescent 
throat.  Anthers  whitish,  under  half  an  inch  long,  ex- 
ceeding the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  slender,  orange- 
red,  under  half  an  inch  long,  slit  at  the  end. 

A  native  of  the  Lebanon  range,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered in  a  plantation  of  Mulberries,  on  marly  soil, 
near  Saida,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  M.  Gaillardot, 
who  has  done  very  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine.  It  has  also  been 
gathered  by  Dr.  Lowne  on  Mount  Carmel.  It  flowers 
through  the  month  of  December  in  its  native  station. 
It  is  a  well-marked  species,  which  will  be  found  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  as 
just  cited. 

38.  C.  vallicola,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.xxxiii.,  tab.  16,  fig.3  ; 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  254;  Klatt,  Linnrea,  xxxiv.,  p. 
688  ;  C.  Suwarrowitinus,  K.  Koch,  Linncea,  xxi.,  p.  633. 
— Corm  very  small,  globose,  the  tunics  very  thin,  and  not 
at  all  broken  up  into  fibres.  Basal  spathe  present. 
Leaves  not  developed  till  after  the  flowers  disappear, 
4 — 5  in  number,  very  narrow,  with  much  reflexed  edges, 
and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Top  of  the  flower 
3 — 5  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Proper  spathe 
i-valved,  wrapped  round  the  tube  about  half-way  up  it. 
Tube  unstriped,  cream-yellow,  1 — 1  \  inch  exserted  from 
the  spathe.  Limb  i\ — i\  inch  deep,  white,  with  oblong- 
acute  divisions  £  inch  broad,  with  a  couple  of  yellow 
blotches  at  the  base  of  each.  Anthers  whitish,  £  inch 
long,  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  reaching 
the  top  of  the  anthers,  under  J  inch  long,  orange,  fringed 
at  the  top. 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  October,  at  an  elevation  of 
6 — 7000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  well  known  in 
herbaria,  having  been  distributed  liberally  by  Consul 
Calvert  and  M.  Balansa,  but  I  believe  has  never  been 
in  cultivation.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  most  like 
zonatus,  but  with  a  sliced  stigma, 

39.  C,  damasccnus,  Herb.  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  tab.  37, 
fig.  1  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  277  ;  C.  edults,  Boiss  and 
Blanche,  Fl.  Syr.  Exsic. — Corm  large,  ovoid,  the  outer 
coats  made  up  of  strong  coarsely  reticulated  fibres. 
Proper  spathe  absent.  Leaves  3—4,  usually  developed 
after  the  flower,  very  narrow,  with  much  reflexed  edges, 
the  central  white  band  scarcely  visible.  Top  of  the 
flower  3 — 4  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm,  the  outer 
bracts  reaching  half  way  up.  Proper  spathe  diphyllous, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  outer  bracts,  so  that  the  violet 
tube  is  distinctly  exserted.  Limb  lilac,  1  — 1\  inch  deep, 
with  a  pale  smooth  throat,  the  blunt  divisions  distinctly 
striped  with  deep  lilac  on  the  outside  at  the  base.  Anthers 
pale  yellow,  half  an  inch  long,  exceeding  the  glabrous 
filaments.  Stigmas  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  anthers, 
orange,  3 — 4  lines  deep,  slender,  multifid  at  the  tip. 

Discovered  by  Consul  Cartwright  in  dry  limestone 
hills  near  Damascus,  and  sent  by  him  to  Dean  Herbert. 
The  corms  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  It  has 
since  been  gathered  on  the  Antilibanus  by  Gaillardot 
and  Blanche,  and  distributed  by  them  under  the 
name  of  Crocus  edulis.  It  flowers  from  October  to 
December.  Gay  had  it  in  cultivation  at  Paris  in 
1SS4 — 1856,  and  it  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  on  the  Lebanon  range  at  the  end 
of  September,  i860,  at  an  elevation  of  5600  feet.    It  is 
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a  very  distinct  species,  by  its  coarse  reticulated  outer  i 
conn  coats  and  striped  lilac  flowers  corresponding  to 
C.  reticulatus  of  the  spring-flowering  species. 

These  are   all  the   autumn-flowering  species  of  the 
present  section.  %  G.  Bilker. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 
Our  friend  who  hails  from  the  "  North  of  the 
Trent "  appears  to  be  quite  indignant  at  my  allusion  to 
the  14  years'  imprisoned  POT  Vine,  and  quotes  Mr. 
Hawkins'  bye-word  in  asking  me  "  seriously  if  such  is 
the  fact."  In  reply,  let  me  borrow  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  put  this  question  to  "  North  of  the 
Trent" — "Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  what  I 
have  said  is  perfectly  true  ?  "     Before  writing  to  you 


Jefferson  does  not  allude  to  top-dressing,  or  using 
liquid  manure,  therefore  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  calm  the 
mind  of  our  friends,  but  I  should  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  main  fact  is  clear,  ;'.  c,  that 
the  Vine  roots  have  not  protruded  and  run  into  the 
Vine  border,  and  therefore  it  is  what  I  termed  it 
— an  imprisoned  pot  Vine.  I  never  write  wilfully  to 
lead  astray,  or  handle  things  I  am  not  pretty  well 
acquainted  with,  hence  my  name  and  address — 
Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

There    is    a    Pot    Vine    of    Chavoush    at 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  which  annually  bears  good  crops  of 
ripe  fruit,  the  bunches,  both  in  size  and  quality,  being 
all  that  can  be  desired.  I  may  state,  however,  that  it 
is  plunged  in  a  border,  and   is   rooted  through  into  it. 


and  the  Grapes  are  well  coloured,  with  a  dense 
bloom,  and  the  flavour  such  as  "  K."  describes. 
For  pot  culture  I  can  highly  recommend  it.  The 
bunch  is  compact  and  the  berries  are  large,  with  the 
hammer-like  marking  more  developed  than  on  any  other 
variety  I  know.  MADRESFIELD  Court  is  also  just 
now  in  its  Sunday  dress,  with  not  a  cracked  berry,  but 
fine  tapering  bunches,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour, 
which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  The  Vine,  now  three 
years  old,  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  as  a  cut- 
ting, about  1  foot  long,  off  which  I  cut  the  bottom 
eye  and  stuck  it  in  the  Vine  border  at  once  ;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  rapid  growth  that  it  made  the  second 
year,  so  that  this  is  the  first  fruit  it  has  borne.  That 
noble  Grape,  the  Chami'ION  Hamburgh,  has  also 
I  done  well  grafted  on  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  but  worked 
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about  this  noted  Vine  I  admit  that  I  certainly  did  not 
ask,  or  even  think  of  asking,  Mr.  Jefferson  such  absurd 
questions  as  "  Do  you  give  it  manure  water  ?  "  or  "  Do 
you  top-dress  it  ?  "  I  should  consider  any  man  a  per- 
fect novice  that  asked  me  such  a  question,  for  where  is 
there  a  skilful  cultivator  of  pot  Vines  who  does  not 
either  top-dress  or  use  liquid  manure  ?  Mr.  Simpson's 
question  is  rational,  but  not  being  quite  clear  on  the 
point  he  asks,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  here  is  his 
reply  : — "  As  regards  the  old  pot  Vine,  I  have  this  day 
examined  the  roots,  and  find  no  symptoms  of  its  ever 
having  had  any  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in  fact, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  it  should  have,  as  it  stands 
on  a  stone  coping  betwixt  two  pipes,  and  has  stood 
there  for  many  years.  The  soil  it  has  grown  in  was  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  in  fact  ordinary  garden  soil 
mixed  with  a  few  bones  and  fresh  litter  chopped  up 
into  short  lengths,  to  use  instead  of  turf,  which  latter  I 
have  not  had  on  the  place  for  years.  I  grow  my  Pines 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  only  made   richer."     Mr. 


It  is  two  years  since  I  last  saw  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ber- 
tram will  kindly  inform  us  how  old  it  is.  H.  M.  T. 
[We  should  not  consider  this  a  pot  Vine.   Eds.] 

The  very  interesting  paragraphs  that  have  been 

given  under  this  heading  I  have  read  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  hope  with  some  profit.  Respecting 
Bidwell's  Seedling,  which  your  correspondent 
"  K."  mentions  at  p.  1401,  I  may  observe  that  it  is 
not  a  yesterday's  acquaintance  of  mine.  The  first  cane 
I  ever  saw  of  it  grew  in  the  glass  wall  at  dear  old 
Chiswick,  and  well  do  I  remember  promising  myself, 
should  ever  an  opportunity  occur,  to  try  and  grow  it 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  opportunity  has  occurred,  the  trial  has  been 
made,  and  my  success  is  all  that  I  could  wish  for.  I 
may  add  that  my  stock  was  from  the  original  Vine  at 
Chiswick,  and  the  chances  are  that  mine  is  the 
true  variety.  The  Vine  now  in  bearing  is  a 
bottle    graft   of    last    season    on     Royal    Vineyard, 


on  Muscats  it  is  quite  a  failure.  The  Golden  Cham- 
pion grafted  on  the  Royal  Vineyard  set  well  and  regu- 
larly, and  swelled  some  enormous  berries,  so  much  so 
that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
success  ;  but,  alas  !  no,  when  it  came  to  the  finishing 
it  disappointed  me.  I  am  trying  this  season  the 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  worked  on  Trebbiano,  and  will 
not  fail  to  chronicle  the  results.  As  regards  the  Gros 
Guillaume  being  identical  with  Seacliffe  Black,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not.  Just  now  the  foliage 
of  Gros  Guillaume  is  beautifully  variegated,  while  that 
of  the  Seacliffe  Black,  which  I  had  direct  from  Mr. 
Thomson,  is  only  very  partially  so,  and  then  only  at 
the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Gros  Colman  is  now  of  a 
beautiful  plum  colour,  thus  showing  by  what  I  believe 
the  best  of  all  tests,  the  foliage,  their  different  charac- 
teristics. The  best  of  all  late  white  keeping 
Grapes  here  is  the  Trebbiano  ;  when  begun  early, 
and  the  colour  got  up  to  the  mark,  I  know 
of   no    other    Grape    that    can    compete    with    it. 
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I  am  trying  this  season  the  new  Whites— Thomson's 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Paul's  Waltham  Cross,  of  which 
I  have  fine  canes  16  feet  long,  from  eyes  this  season, 
planted  inside  on  July  16. 

Rather  a  strange  circumstance  happened  here  in  con- 
nection with  Vine  grafting,  which  is  worth  recording. 
My  employer  wished  me  to  get  a  graft  of  a  Muscat  from 
Belvoir  Castle,  which  was  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Ingram. 
I  put  it  on  a  Muscat  in  our  house,  on  the  best  of  all 
systems — the  bottle.  It  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
this  season  I  allowed  eight  bunches  to  remain  on. 
When  nearly  ripe  they  began  shanking  badly,  and 
continued  until  all  were  entirely  gone,  while  the  rest 
in  the  house  (a  berry  here  and  there  shanking)  have 
coloured  perfectly,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
best  of  health.  ^.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

■  I  send  you  herewith  a  dozen  Black  Ham- 
burgh Berries,  averaging  from  3  to  34  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. They  are  cut  from  two  of  the  best 
thinned  of  the  few  bunches  left  in  the  house  now. 
The  best  were  cut  for  dinner  parties  during  the  Don- 
caster  race  week,  early  in  September  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  bunches  sent  in  then  there  were  few  berries 
under  3^  inches  in  circumference.  I  also  send  some 
leaves  from  the  same  Vines,  some  of  which  measure 
above  34  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  majority  of  the 
leaves  are  like  the  sample  sent,  and  of  proportionate 
substance.  I  do  not  think  the  above  sizes  of  berry  are 
very  unusual  with  Vines  growing  in  a  strong  soil. 
The  Vines  in  question  are  growing  here  in  a  stiff  and 
strong  red  loam,  without  a  particle  of  fibre,  lime,  or 
any  of  the  usual  mixtures.  All  our  Vines  are  planted 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  the  berries  are  generally 
large  when  the  bunches  are  well  thinned,  and  shank- 
ing is  unknown  with  us.  We  had  some  berries 
(Hamburghs)  last  year  44  inches  in  circumference — 
single  instances — here  and  there  in  a  bunch,  and  un- 
equally swelled.  The  Vines  from  which  the  berries 
are  taken  were  planted  15  years  ago,  and  have  always 
done  exceedingly  well,  and  show  increasing  vigour 
rather  than  otherwise.  There  are  four  Vines  in  the 
house,  which  is  a  ridge  and  furrow  about  50  feet  long 
and  6  feet  wide,  and  each  Vine  has  borne  very  little 
under  100  lb.  weight  of  Grapes  every  year.  From  the 
two  divisions  of  this  house,  one  of  which  is  started  in 
January,  we  have  been  cutting  Grapes  since  July.  On 
one  occasion  we  cut  about  50  lb.  on  one  day,  when  the 
members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Society  dined 
here.  J.  Simpson,   Worthy. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Pamplona. — This  is  a  town  in  New  Grenada,  or 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  situated  on  the  high  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  One  way  to  reach  it,  is  to  land  from  the 
River  Magdalena  at  Puerto  Nacional,  whence  there  is  a 
road,  but  there  is  another  place  a  little  farther  up  the 
river,  about  half  a  day's  journey  distant,  which  can  as 
well  be  taken  as  a  starting-point  to  reach  the  town. 

The  journey  from  Puerto  Nacional  to  Ocaiia  takes 
about  two  days'  easy  riding,  and  from  this  spot,  which 
is  already  in  the  mountains,  the  traveller  can  take  the 
road  over  La  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  Salazar,  Avoleras, 
and  Cuchille,  to  Pamplona. 

From  the  River  Magdalena  it  is  11  or  12  days' 
journey  in  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it 
takes  several  days  more,  because  the  road  is  very  bad, 
and  rather  dangerous  when  crossing  the  mountain 
rivers.  Travellers  are  drowned  when  passing,  every 
year,  in  greater  numbers  than  is  ever  made  public. 

The  other  port  to  Paturia  is  half  a  day  further  up  the 
river,  vid  Bucaramanga,  a  pretty  town,  and  well  known 
for  its  great  manufactories  of  straw  hats,  like  the 
Panama  hats.  A  very  large  trade  is  done  with  them 
for  exportation,  and  for  the  supply  of  all  the  West 
Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  straw  the 
hats  are  made  from  is  prepared  from  the  well- 
known  plant  Carludovica  palmata,  which  grows  there 
wild.  This  plant  grows  in  the  lowlands  in  a  hot 
climate,  near  the  rivers,  in  large  districts.  The  negros, 
who  inhabit  these  districts  mostly,  prepare  the  young 
leaves,  which  they  soak  for  some  days  in  water,  and 
afterwards  dry  in  the  sun.  With  the  dew  of  the  night 
the  straw  gets  pure  white,  and  is  used  for  making 
hats.  This  work  is  mostly  done  by  women,  and  many 
thousands  get  their  living  by  the  business. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  market  in  two  or 
three  streets  where  the  purchaser  sits  at  the  door,  and 
the  women  come  and  offer  their  hats  for  sale.  The 
principal  days  are  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  women  ;  on  the  Saturday  the 
market  begins  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lasts  till  6  o'clock,  when  it  begins  to  get  dark,  some 
8  or  10  dollars  being  realised  in  the  meantime. 

Bucaramanga  is  in  the  mountains  ;  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  iS,ooo  inhabitants,  and  the  people  are 
very  industrious.  The  next  villages  are  Cuchille,  Tona, 
mounting  to  Paramo  de  Juan  Rodrieguez. 

This  mountain  is  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  very  cold  winds  blow  at  certain  seasons.  The 
natives  take  great  precautions,  and  pass  this  road  with 
fear,  because  almost  every  year  mules  and  travellers 
become  victims  to  the  "paramo,"  dying  as  they  are 
passing  over  this  mountain  from  the  effects  of  the  cold 
winds,  by  which  they  get  benumbed, 


Passing  this  mountain  (the  Paramo),  I  have  seen  the 
bones  of  mules  which  died  under  their  loads,  and  every 
year  it  happens  that  the  people  find  the  remains  of  dead 
mules  and  travellers.  In  the  year  1S66  some  70  mules 
and  all  the  mule-drivers  died.  The  weather  was  so 
bad  and  so  cold  for  several  days,  and  such  a  strong 
gale  blew,  with  snow  and  hail,  that  they  were  all  frozen 
to  death. 

I  passed  over  the  Paramo  in  the  month  of  February, 
from  Pamplona  to  Bucaramanga.  All  the  people  told 
me  to  take  care  not  to  get  frozen  on  the  top  of  "  La 
Calavera,"  that  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Paramo. 
I  started  early  in  the  morning  to  go  over  the  Paramo  ; 
it  is  a  day's  journey  of  about  12  leagues,  sharp  riding. 
The  weather  was  fine  until  I  reached  about  half-way, 
when  it  changed  ;  thunder  was  heard  at  a  distance, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  dense  clouds  rolled  rapidly  over 
the  mountains,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded.  It 
became  quite  dark,  the  wind  blew  from  time  to  time 
harder  and  colder  ;  and  hail  and  half-melted  snow  fell 
in  great  masses. 

We  passed  the  Skillet  hill,  and  my  servant  showed 
me  the  places  where  the  mules  died.  We  now  de- 
scended, and  before  night  we  reached  the  road  coming 
from  the  Paramo,  and  in  a  half-frozen  condition  we 
reached  a  poor  Indian  hut,  where  we  changed  our 
clothes,  and  got  warmed  near  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
and  listened  to  the  many  tales  the  people  told  us  of  the 
fate  of  travellers  who  pass  the  Paramo. 

Pamplona  is  situated  on  the  high  Cordillera,  about 
9000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea ;  all  around  are 
barren  mountains,  which  give  a  very  desolate  appear- 
ance. The  climate  is  cool  and  damp  ;  in  the  month  of 
January  the  temperature  comes  down  to  the  freezing 
point.   I  have  seen  the  water  frozen  over  in  the  morning. 

The  culture  here  is  mostly  Potatos,  Wheat,  and  a 
kind  of  vegetable  called  Aracacha,  or  Apin ;  it  is 
very  fine,  in  taste  like  our  Potato,  and  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  known  in  cultivation  in 
England,  but  would  be  of  great  importance  if  the 
vegetable  could  be  grown  here  ;  it  requires  a  cool 
climate,  and  will  not  do  for  hot  countries.  This 
plant  requires  six  or  seven  months  for  the  roots  to 
form  and  become  fit  to  eat.  I  think  it  could  be  grown 
in  England.  [The  plant  intended  is  probably  Arra- 
cacha  esculenta,  an  Umbelliferous  plant,  which  we  be- 
lieve has  been  tried  here  without  success.   Eds.] 

The  poor  people  live  in  the  mountains  quite  alone,  in 
very  dirty  huts,  built  of  Bamboo  sticks,  and  covered 
with  straw,  grass,  or  Palm  leaves.  Near  the  house  they 
grow  a  few  things  to  eat,  but  not  to  make  fortunes 
from.  From  time  to  time  they  go  to  the  town,  and 
take  a  few  fruits  that  they  can  spare,  and  with  the 
money  they  get  they  buy  their  clothes.  Some  of  them 
are  more  industrious,  and  make  all  kinds  of  work  from 
the  fibre  they  procure  from  the  leaves  of  the  Fourcroya 
interrupta.  This  industry  is  prosecuted  by  the  women 
and  children,  who  make  a  great  variety  of  articles  from 
the  fibre.  The  products  of  the  Fourcroya  interrupta 
fibre  are  very  important,  and  should  take  a  high  rank 
amongst  industrial  work  in  Europe.  It  could  be  ex- 
ported from  South  America  on  a  large  scale,  and  large 
plantations  would  soon  be  formed  by  the  natives.  The 
cultivation  is  very  easy,  and  the  plants  grow  quickly. 

I  was  in  Pamplona  about  two  months,  and  have 
been  in  the  surrounding  districts  when  travelling  for 
Mr.  Low,  of  the  Nursery,  Upper  Clapton. 

Masdevallia  caudata,  some  Oncidiums,  and  Odonto- 
glossums,  grow  in  the  surrounding  districts  [As  also 
many  of  the  finest  Tacsonias  and  other  fine  plants.  Eds.], 
but  far  away  from  the  road,  and  heavy  expenses  are 
necessary  to  get  them  from  the  mountains  to  the  River 
Magdalena,  which  is  the  surest  way;  but  the  road  is 
very  bad.  Very  few  collectors  have  been  there,  as  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  line  they  are  always  directed  to  take  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  instructions 
received  from  their  patrons,  so  it  happens  that  they 
always  take  the  same  road,  and  of  course  find  the  same 
well-known  plants. 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  still  quite  unknown,  and 
some  new  plants  may  yet  be  discovered  on  them,  but  it 
requires  more  time  to  look  over  them  than  is  allowed  ; 
for  when  a  collector  is  obliged  to  carry  out  the  ideas 
of  his  patron  he  is  always  short  of  time,  and  has  to  pass 
over  the  places  where  he  perhaps  might  find  good 
things  :  but  if  his  patron  has  given  him  instructions, 
and  he  goes  against  them,  he  must  expect  to  receive 
a  letter  of  complaint. 

I  am  now  established  permanently  in  Ocaiia,  where 
about  two  years  and  a-half  ago  I  found  some  very  nice 
plants,  and  I  shall  now  have  more  time  to  go  over  the 
mountains  with  care. 

Many  valuable  and  rare  plants  do  not  reach  this 
country  alive  if  sent  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  therefore 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  establish  them  at  ( »ca5a, 
and  then  send  them  over  to  England  as  established 
plants.  Albert  Bruchmilller. 


pjome  Correspffitbence. 

Cowan's  System  of  Heating.— At  p.  1404  you 
slate,  in  reply  to  the  question  and  statement  of  your 
correspondent  "D.  C.  L.,"  that  he  is  quite  correct  in 
slating  that  a  great  waste  of  heat  takes  place  in  the 
conversion  of  the  stone  into  lime  by  my  system  of 
heating.  At  least,  this  I  consider  to  be  the  substance 
of  both  your  assertion  and  that  of  your  correspondent. 


Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  combat  the  theory 
on  paper ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  further.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  my  statement  by 
a  fair,  open,  public  trial.  Here,  then,  is  a  chance  for 
the  champions  of  the  theory  to  come  forward  and  main- 
tain it,  and  if  they  do  not,  I  must  be  allowed  to  object  to 
the  publishing  of  such  statements  so  damaging  to  my 
system.  Let  two  boilers  of  exactly  the  same  dimen- 
sions be  chosen,  and  the  same  amount  of  fuel  allowed 
to  be  consumed  in  each  for  a  given  time — I  would,  of 
course,  insist  that  my  furnace  be  well  seasoned  and  in 
full  working  order  at  the  time  of  starting,  and  would 
grant  the  same  conditions  to  my  opponent.  I  refrain 
from  stating  the  conditions  of  the  trial,  or  the  amount 
to  be  staked,  as  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  any  reason- 
able suggestion.  John  Cowan,  Dromore,  Kenmare% 
Co.  Kerry,  [Our  correspondent  does  not  quote  us 
correctly.  We  spoke  of  the  abstract  principle,  and 
stated  that  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether,  in 
practice,  there  would  be  compensatory  advantages. 
At  present,  appearances  are  decidedly  in  Mr.  Cowan's 
favour.  Eds.] 

Death  from  Suffocation. — A  somewhat  similar 
case  to  the  one  mentioned  at  p.  1366  occurred  about 
thirty  years  ago,  in  a  bothy  at  Ilackwood  Park,  in 
Hampshire.  In  this  case  no  less  than  three  young  men 
lost  their  lives.  One  was  found  dead  in  bed  first,  and 
no  cause  could  be  assigned  at  the  time  j-  it  was  then 
thought  advisable  that  in  future  two  should  slay  there, 
when,  lo  !  not  many  days  afterwards,  both  of  them 
were  found  dead.  Upon  careful  inquiry  it  was  proved 
that  the  cause  of  their  death  was  suffocation  from  the 
smoke  of  the  flue  that  heated  a  conservatory  behind 
which  the  bothy  was  built.  One  door  served  to  enter 
from  the  outside  both  the  bothy  and  the  stoke-hole. 
The  fuel  that  was  being  burnt  at  the  time  the  accident 
occurred  was  Laurel  wood,  which  I  believe  emits  some 
very  poisonous  fumes  during  combustion.  //.  C, 
Grimslou. 

Cyrtopodium  with  Terminal  Inflorescence. — 
We  all  know  that  certain  genera  of  Orchids  are  charac- 
terised by  terminal,  and  others  by  basal  inflorescence, 
and  we  should  no  more  expect  to  see  an  Oncidium  or 
a  Calanthe  with  a  flower  spike  at  the  summit  of  the 
bulb  than  a  Cattleya  or  an  Epidendrum*  with  one  at 
the  base.  The  genus  Cyrtopodium  is  normally  of  the 
former  character  ;  it  throws  up  the  stout  and  tall 
flowering  spike  from  the  base,  while  the  bulb  growth 
is  yet  in  the  process  of  formation.  I  have  however  a 
plant  of  Cyrtopodium  Andersoni,  one  strong  bulb  of 
which,  having  developed  a  fine  spike  of  blossom  last 
May  in  the  ordinary  position,  is  now  in  bloom  again 
at  its  extremity — some  15  or  more  flowers,  of  the  usual 
size  and  appearance,  being  now  in  course  of  expansion. 
The  bulb  measures,  from  the  pot  surface  to  the  base  of 
last  leaf,  4  feet  and  I  inch  ;  and  in  diameter,  at  its 
thickest,  I^,  inch.   P.  If.  Gosse,  Torquay. 

Greenhouse  Climbers. — Apropos  to  giving  green- 
house climbers  room,  I  have  a  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemri 
in  a  small  house  20  by  iS  feet,  which  has  now  100 
expanded  flowers,  besides  fruit  or  over-flowered  ones 
and  those  not  in  flower,  which  I  cannot  count,  but 
judging  from  the  number  of  those  out  there  must  be 
nearly  300  flowers  altogether  on  this  plant ;  they  hang 
down  to  a  yard  from  the  floor  15  or  16  feet.  There  is 
in  the  same  border,  which  is  inside,  and  above  the 
floor  of  the  greenhouse,  only  a  Passiflora  ccerulea. 
Gardeners  almost  always  put  too  many  things  in  their 
borders.  I  may  add  that  there  is  scarcely  a  month 
that  this  Tacsonia  is  not  in  flower.  East  Somerset. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  Lasiandra  macrantha. — 
Willi  me  Lapageria  rosea  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
managed,  as  it  decidedly  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all 
climbing  plants.  A  plant  growing  in  the  conservatory 
here  covers  a  space  6  feet  by  14,  and  a  month  ago  had 
upwards  of  400  blooms  open,  several  shoots  having  six, 
and  one  or  two  seven  flowers.  Lasiandra  macrantha, 
although  not  strictly  speaking  a  climbing  plant,  does 
very  well  planted  out  and  allowed  to  grow  freely, 
making  shoots  3  to  4  feet  long  in  a  season,  each  sh<>,,[ 
in  autumn  bearing  a  succession  of  flowers  for  upwards 
of  three  months.  I  am  aware  many  suppose  the 
Lasiandra  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  a 
conservatory,  but  with  me  it  is  quite  at  home  in  it. 
Xam, 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima. — Very  few  of  our  stove 
plants  can  produce  such  a  telling  effect  as  the  Poin- 
settia, with  its  beautiful  warm-looking  crimson  bracts, 
which  are  so  freely  produced  in  mid-winter.  Few 
colours  are  so  desirable  as  crimson  or  scarlet,  for  light 
colours  we  generally  have  plenty  of.  In  fact,  where 
the  decorative  fever  is  in  the  ascendant — and  a  pretty 
contagious  fever  it  is  at  the  present  day — Poinsettias 
ought  to  be  raised  by  the  hundred,  for  by  proper  man- 
agement they  can  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
so  a?  to  suit  almost  any  purpose— amongst  others  as 
individual  specimens,  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as 
specimen  Pelargoniums,  for  they  will  bear  twisting 
about  like  a  Vine  cane,  but  it  takes  a  year  or  two  to 
do  them  in  this  way  to  give  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
nice  stool.  The  general  way  is  to  grow  them  with 
straight,   erect  stems,  and  they  can  be  grown  so  from 

*  Except,  indeed,  two  abnormal  species,  E.  Stainfordianum 
and  K.  p  11  rpu rascais. 
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6  inches  high  to  6  feet.  The  latter  height  is  well 
adapted  for  dropping  in  and  against  tall  conservatory 
plants,  bringing  their  brilliant  crimson  heads  just  above 
the  foliage.  Fifty  such  plants  make  an  ordinary-sized 
house  look  in  a  grand  glow  of  colour  ;  the  smaller 
sized  are  indispensable  for  drawing-room  baskets  and 
dinner-table  decoration,  carrying  nice  foliage  and  well- 
developed  heads  of  from  S  to  10  inches  across.  There 
is  nothing  to  equal,  if  anything  to  surpass  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  after 
they  have  thrown  their  heads  to  ripen  them  thoroughly, 
for  they  will  be  found  to  do  better  after  three  or 
four  months'  rest.      /  ( in.  Bowman,  Leyhourne  Grange. 

Ipomcea  Bona  Nox. — A  fine  example  of  this 
night-flowering  species  can  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  a 
low  span-roofed  stove-house  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  F. 
R.  Kinghorn  at  Richmond.  Some  seeds  of  it  were 
received  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  from  India  under  the  name 
of  the  Moon  Creeper,  and  it  proves  to  be  this  Ipomtsea, 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  cheese-plate,  and  of  an 
alabaster-white,  with  a  stripe  of  pale  green  along  each 
segment  of  the  flower.  It  expands  immediately  after 
dark,  and  lasts  till  10  a.m.  the  following  day, 
during  which  time  it  emits  a  delightful  fragrance.  It 
seems  a  pity  so  fine  a  tender  annual  cannot  be  utilised 
in  some  way  in  connection  with  evening  parties,  so 
that  its  delicate  beauty  be  not  so  entirely  lost  as  it 
is  under  ordinary  cultivation.  R.  D. 

A  Prolific  Potato. — I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
well-known  firm  with  some  Potatos,  for  trial,  of  the 
American  type.  The  sample  sent  herewith  is  called 
Excelsior.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  tubers  produced  so 
abundantly  on  the  stems.  Those  underground  are  also 
numerous,  and  of  good  size.  R.  H.  D.  [We  engrave  a 
small  portion  of  the  haulm  (fig.  293),  to  show  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  the  stem-tubers  are  produced.     The 


FlG.   293. — STSM-TUBBRS  OF  THE  POTATO. 

circumstance  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  that  the  tubers  are  merely  modi- 
fied buds.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  advantage 
would  in  any  way  accrue  from  taking  these  stem-tubers 
as  "seed,"  but  we  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  while 
experimenting  to  ascertain  whether  the  stem  tubers 
would  produce  plants  more  vigorous,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  to  withstand  disease.  Eds.] 

Yellow  Bedding  Plants.  —  Mr.  Bennett  says 
Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  of  no  use  as  a  summer  bed- 
bing  plant.  I  beg  to  state  that  it  flowered  with  me 
from  the  time  it  was  planted  out  until  it  was  cut  down 
by  the  late  frosts.  H.  M.  T.,  Bishops  Waltham. 

I    quite   agree  with   Mr.  Bennett   when   he 

says  that  the  Violas  are  amongst  the  most  effective 
and  desirable  of  our  bedding  plants,  on  account 
of  their  valuable  property  of  flowering  continuously 
from  spring  till  late  in  autumn,  while  their  hardy 
constitution,  requiring  but  little  if  any  protection  during 
the  winter,  and  their  ready  facility  of  production  by 
either  cuttings  or  divisions,  are  also  strong  points  in 
their  favour.  I  have  grown  many  of  the  named 
varieties,  as  well  as  largely  from  seed,  and  find  that 
the  very  best  of  the  Viola  lutea  hybrids  are  Golden 
Gem  and  a  vigorous-growing  seedling.  These  possess 
the  essential  features  for  bands  or  massing,  yielding  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  and  maintaining  a  healthy  green 
foliage  throughout  the  season  with  the  richest  purity  of 
colour.  I  would  here  observe  that  I  consider  the 
dense  blotched  varieties  of  the  Pansy  objectionable  in 
the  flower  garden  arrangements  during  the  summer,  as 
they  are  not  nearly  so  light  and  pleasing  in  effect  as  the 
Viola  section.  "Whilst  thus  far  upholding  the  superiority 
of  the  Viola,  where  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  to 
maintain  its  constitutional  vigour  of  growth,  I  am  by 
no  means  so  certain  that  upon  light  dry  soils,  where 
the  Calceolaria  is  found  to  be  so  capricious  in  its 
results,  that  the  Viola  is  the  best  known  substitute  for 


the  Calceolaria.  I  fancy  not — and  that  the  Tagetes 
aurea  floribunda,  or  T.  signata  pumila,  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  depended  upon.  From  their  elegant  foliage, 
compacl  habit,  and  floriferous  properties,  they  have 
few  equals  in  the  flower  garden.  True,  the  T.  signata 
pumila  is  rather  later  in  flowering,  but  this  may  be 
greatly  accelerated  ;  and  then  its  foliage  is  so  truly 
lovely  that  it  is  frequently  used,  for  this  alone,  in 
pattern  bedding,  with  very  good  effect.  The  Tagetes 
signata  llore-pleno,  although  effective  enough  when 
at  its  height  of  flowering,  is  not  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion or  so  elegant  in  foliage  as  the  above,  at  least 
that  is  my  experience  with  it.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  Tagetes  to  be  used  upon  hot  sandy 
soils,  where  the  Calceolaria  succumbs,  as  the  surest  and 
most  to  be  relied  upon  substitute.  Geo.  ll'cstland,  Wit- 
Icy  Court. 

A  Low  Night  Temperature  for  Vines. — Now 
that  the  forcing  season  is  about  commencing,  allow  me 
to  advise  those  of  your  readers  who  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  down  their  coal  bills,  and  who  are  not  too 
timid  to  make  the  experiment,  to  try  a  low  night 
temperature  for  their  Vines  up  till  the  stoning  period — 
such  as  I  before  recommended — and  I  predict  they 
will  come  afterwards  to  think,  as  I  do,  that  the  high 
and  dry  system  is  nothing  but  a  delusion  that  has  been 
handed  from  sire  to  son,  for  generations,  without  ques- 
tioning. My  practice  is  to  put  a  bed  of  leaves,  or 
leaves  and  litter,  on  the  inside  border,  and  the  heat 
from  this,  together  with  the  conserved  heat  of  the  sun, 
I  find  sufficient  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
vinery  from  falling  below  50°  or  45°  in  the  morning, 
even  in  severe  weather,  the  heat  being  turned  off  at 
6  o'clock  P.M.  Your  readers  can  estimate  the  saving 
in  fuel  by  the  practice,  which  with  me  is  just  about  a 
half,  at  least,  for  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  70°  or 
75°  at  night  consumes  no  little  coal,  not  to  speak  of 
labour.  Of  course,  the  decline  of  the  temperature  is 
very  slow  ;  if  the  vinery  stands  at  70°  or  75°  when  the 
water  is  turned  off  at  6  o'clock  it  rarely  falls  below  50° 
in  the  morning,  unless  with  severe  frosts  ;  but  the  bed 
of  leaves  is  a  safety  valve,  and  positive  danger  need 
hardly  ever  be  apprehended.  Our  house  of  late  Grapes, 
50  feet  long,  was  treated  in  this  way  last  season  till 
every  berry  was  set  and  swelling,  and  there  is  not  one 
ill-set  bunch  in  the  house,  neither  is  there  among  our 
Muscats,  of  which  we  have  a  lot  still  hanging.  J . 
Simpson,  Worthy. 

Dip  in  the  Flow. — I  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  "dip  in  the  flow."  The  dip  was  under  a  doorway, 
about  iS  inches  in  depth  and  15  feet  from  the  boiler, 
the  entry  of  the  return-pipe  into  the  boiler  being  about 
a  foot  below  the  dip,  the  dip  of  the  return-pipe  being 
on  the  same  level  as  the  dip  in  the  flow.  Well,  the 
experiment  was  a  signal  failure.  Until  the  pipes 
became  warm,  say  about  900,  all  went  well ;  but  as  the 
water  became  hot,  steam  formed  in  the  flow-pipe 
between  the  boiler  and  the  dip,  forcing  water  out  of 
the  cistern  in  large  quantities — made  a  noise  like 
a  man  striking  the  pipe  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  on 
opening  the  air-tap,  steam  rushed  out  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  circulation  being  stopped. 
The  hot-water  apparatus  consisted  of  a  boiler  with  a 
single  circulation  of  about  150  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  (a 
return  and  flow  in  one  pipe),  the  boiler  being  fed  with 
water  from  a  cistern  containing  a  ball-tap,  placed  about 
10  feet  above  the  boiler.  Of  course,  I  abandoned  the 
"dip  in  the  flow,"  although  I  have  known  it  answer 
when  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
boiler.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  too  doubtful  an 
experiment  to  be  safely  made  in  ordinary  practice. 
John  Fetch,  Architect,  Scarborough. 

The  Small  Virginian  Creeper. — I  am  surprised 
one  so  rarely  sees  the  small  Virginian  Creeper, 
Ampelopsis  minima  (?).  It  is  easily  propagated,  and 
clings  with  even  greater  tenacity  than  Ivy  to  the  wall. 
The  beautiful  purple  and  red  which  it  puts  on  in 
autumn  comes  earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  the  red  of 
the  larger  species.  In  conjunction  with  the  purple- 
leaved  Vine,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Ivy,  it  is  the 
prettiest  thing  now  in  the  garden.  East  Somerset.  [We 
presume  our  correspondent  refers  to  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  alias  A.  tricuspidata,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  charming  hardy  climber  both  when  in  its  summer 
dress  of  bright  green,  and  now  when  its  leaves  are 
changed  to  rich  red-brown  and  crimson.  Eds.] 


Bentham's  last  anniversary  address  at  the  Linnean 
Society,  quoting  the  President's  remarks  at  length,  and 
properly  questioning  the  value  presumedly  attached  by 
Mr.  Bentham  to  the  publications  of  some  foreign 
botanists.  Mr.  Broome  brought  authentic  specimens 
with  him,  which  conclusively  proved  that  certain  proposed 
generic  distinctions  in  fungi  did  not  even  exist.  As  this 
paper  will  be  published  in  extenso,  we  shall  probably 
have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it  again  ;  but  we  may 
fairly  ask  here,  Have  students  in  this  country  an  equal 
opportunity  with  those  of  the  Continent  in  observing  and 
publishing  their  observations,  and  do  we   find  in  this 


Societies. 

Woolhope  Club  ;  The  Fungus  Meeting  at  Hereford. 
— The  great  botanical  meeting  at  Hereford  becomes  year 
by  year  of  greater  importance,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to 
become  the  one  great  botanical  gathering  of  the  year. 
Amongst  other  botanists  this  season,  the  meeting  num- 
bered amongst  its  visitors  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  who 
brought  with  him  a  large  folio  volume  of  paintings  of 
fungi,  executed  by  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Fries  ;  a  folio 
volume  of  drawings  of  the  now  celebrated  Ceylon  fungi  ; 
a  third  folio  volume  of  drawings  of  Himalayan  fungi, 
executed  by  Dr.  Hooker ;  and  the  first  proof  sheets  of 
Fries'  new  editions  of  the  Epicrisis.  C.  Edmund 
Broome,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  of  Batheaston,  also  brought 
a  collection  of  microscopic  preparations  of  fungi  for 
examination  by  the  members  of  the  Club  ;  and  this  gen- 
tleman also  read  an  important  paper  "  On  New  Genera 
Of  Fungi,"  in  which  he  referred  at  some  length  to  Mr. 
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country  the  Professors  and  others  attached  to  our  univer- 
sities and  museums  making  and  publishing,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  minute  observations  of  plants?  With  some 
honourable  exceptions,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  best  botanical  work  is  done  by  persons  who  have 
their  time  already  more  than  fully  occupied,  and  that 
many  others  who,  from  their  position,  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  more,  really  do  nothing.  What  chance  is  there  in 
this  country  for  a  young  botanist  who  chooses  fungology 


pIG  29S._a,  Marasmius  Hudsoni,  Fr.,  enlarged;  B,  Younfi 
plant  ;  c.  Glandular  hairs  ;  D,  Bristles  ;  E,  Cystids ;  F, 
Spores,  all  greatly  enlarged. 

for  his  study,  to  make  any  real  advances  ?  Our  public 
museums  are  without  authentic  specimens  ;  and  if  they 
perchance  have  them,  the  specimens  are  so  hidden  and 
disarranged  that  they  can  never  be  found.  At  Kew  there 
is  actually  no  microscope  [this  is  an  error],  so  that  unless 
one  takes  his  own  the  specimens  there  are  really  useless 
to  him  ;  and  at  the  British  Museum  they  are  without  even 
the  works  of  Fries,  dating  r6  years  back.  No  one  can  do 
anything  for  fungi  in  this  country  unless  he  purchases  at 
his  own  cost  a  very  expensive  and  large  set  of  books, 
complete  sets  of  authentic  specimens,  and  a  perfect  micro- 
scope. He  may  then  publish  his  observations  at  his  own 
expense,  if  he  likes.  It  is  notorious  that  in  this  country 
the  only  perfect  library  and  herbarium  of  fungi  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  at  Sibbertoft, 
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No  less  than  51  visitors  attended  the  dinner  of  the 
Club,  when  papers  by  Dr.  Bull,  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright, 
surgeon,  of  King's  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Shrews- 
bury, were  read.  Dr.  Bull's  paper  was  on  the  resting 
spores  of  fungi,  illustrated  with  drawings  and  actual 
specimens :  Mr.  Plowright  discussed  Gerarde's  idea  of 
fungi ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  detailed  at  length  all  the  curious 
soecies  of  fungi  found  upon  charcoal  beds. 
*  The  excursions  and  exhibitions  of  fungi  were  somewhat 
late  this  year,  but  this  lateness  did  not  prevent  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  members  detecting  four  handsome  species  of 
fungi  not  hitherto  published  as  British,  viz.,  Hygrophorus 
fornicatus,  Fr.  ;  Agaricus  icterinus,  Fr.  ;  Clavaria  curta, 
Fr.  ;  and  C.  rufa,  Fr.  ;  it  is  probable  that  after  further 
examination  others  new  to  our  flora  will  be  published. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  fungi  were  arranged  in 
proper  botanical  sequence  the  day  before,  and  amongst 
the  specimens  of  most  interest  was  a  large  piece  of  the 
great  Polyporusfrom  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent Agaric  (A.  dryinus)  which  was  found  growing  on  the 
stand  of  one  of  the  magnetic  instruments  in  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  This  was  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Currey,  F.R.S. 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  curious  fungi  was  found  by 
Mr.  Plowright,  viz.,  Marasmius  Hudsoni,  Fr.  This  plant 
excited  considerable  interest,  from  its  peculiar  structure  and 
extreme  beauty  when  viewed  under  an  ordinary  lens,  but 
which  beauty  is  brought  out  to  much  greater  perfection 
under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope.  At  fig.  294, 
p.  1469,  I  have  engraved  this  plant,  natural  size,  growing, 
as  it  does,  upon  dead  Holly  leaves  ;  the  Agaric  is  small  in 
size,  as  shown,  and  the  pileus  is  thickly  set  with  long  purple- 
brown  bristles.  When  this  pileus  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  found  to  be  thickly  dotted  all  over  with  glan- 
dular hairs  (fig.  295,  p.  1469),  a  most  uncommon  thing 
amongst  fungi,  and  these  hairs  not  only  cover  the  pileus 
but  run  over  the  gills  and  down  the  stem  ;  the  bristles, 
which  are  sometimes  branched,  and  hairs,  are  shown  as 
they  occur  upon  the  pileus,  greatly  enlarged,  at  C,  D  ;  the 
glands  are  then  in  a  perfectly  plain  condition.  On  a 
minute  examination  of  the  gills  it  will  be  found  that  the 
plain  character  of  the  glandular  hairs  is  lost,  and  they 
gradually  merge  into  and  become  papillose  cystids,  as  at 
E.  The  granular  matter  attached  to  the  tips  appears  to 
be  closely  analogous  with  the  spermatozoids  of  some 
German  writers,  but  although  I  have  commonly  seen  the 
Brownian  movements  of  the  spermatozoids  tipping  the 
cystids  of  some  Agarics,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  anything  like  motion  in  the  granular  matter  of 
Marasmius  Hudsoni.  The  spores  (f)  are  very  peculiar 
in  shape,  are  furnished  with  a  central  nucleus  as  shown, 
and  measure  .0004"  long. 

The  first  excursion  of  this  Club  was  made  on  Tuesday, 
October  21,  to  Mynde  Parkand  Bryngwyn,  when  the  very 
first  fungus  found  was  Coprinus  lagopus,  Fr,— a  rare 
plant,  and  one  never  met  with  before  by  the  Club.  Soon 
after  the  equally  rare  Lactarius  uvidus,  Fr.,  was  found 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Club  ;  this  species  turns  bright 
amethyst  when  touched  or  broken.  Amongst  the  rarities 
of  the  day  were  Polyporus  Schweinitzii,  Fr.  ;  Agaricus 
applicatus,  Batsch.  ;  A.  acerbus,  Bull ;  Lactarius  glycios- 
rnus,  Fr.  ;  Marasmius  caulicinalis,  Fr.  ;  Merulius  tre- 
mellosus,  Schr.  ;  and  a  good  number  of  Russula;.  The 
excursionists  dined  with  Mr.  Rankin,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County,  who  received  the  members  with  great 
liberality  and  kindness  at  Bryngwyn.  A  microscopic 
conversazione  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffith 
Morris,  surgeon,  of  Hereford,  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Broome  and  others  exhibited  various  minute  objects  of 
interest  under  the  microscope.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  fungi  were  fully  examined  at  the  "Green  Dragon,"  and 
an  excursion  made  to  Belmont,  where  Agaricus  aureus, 
was  found  last  year  by  Mr.  Renny.  The  church 
and  convent  at  Belmont  were  visited,  as  also  the  house 
and  grounds  of  Mr.  Wegg  Prosser.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  make  this  excursion  in  boats  up  the  river 
Wye,  but  there  was  such  a  high  wind,  and  the  river  was 
rushing  with  such  violence,  that  boating  was  found  impos- 
sible ;  the  excursionists  on  their  return  were  overtaken 
by  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  one  umbrella  was 
blown  across  a  field  of  Beans,  and  others  had  their 
umbrellas  torn  inside  out  and  split.  In  the  evening  the 
visitors  dined  with  Dr.  Bull,  and  discussed  the  fungi 
found,  as  Marasmius  Hudsoni,  Russula  emetica,  &c. 
Thursday,  October  23,  was  the  day  of  the  great  excursion 
to  Haywood  Forest,  where  a  number  of  rare  Agarics  were 
met  with,  as  A.  clavipes,  Pers.  ;  A.  acerbus,  Bull  ;  A. 
icterinus,  Fr.  (new  to  Britain) ;  Hygrophorus  calyptras- 
formis,  B.  and  Br.  ;  H.  fornicatus  (also  new),  Geoglossum 
olivaceum,  Pers.  ;  G.  glabrum,  Pers.  ;  G.  glutinosum, 
Pers.,  with  Clavaria  curta,  Fr.,  and  many  other  species  of 
interest.  The  trees  attracted  great  attention,  regarding 
which,  and  the  trees  of  Moccas  Park,  we  shall  say  more 
anon.  The  members  lingered  long  round  the  giant 
"  Monarch  "  Oak  (whose  branches  spread  more  than 
100  feet),  and  the  fine  large  trees  of  Cornus  mascula,  full 
of  fruit.  In  the  evening  51  guests  sat  down  to  the  Club 
dinner,  where  turkey  was  served  stuffed  with  Herefordshire 
truffles — Hygrophorus  pratensis,  Fr.,  and  the  Vegetable 
Beefsteak  (Fistulina  hepatica,  Fr.).  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  fungi,  and  when  cooked  as  it 
always  is  at  the  Woolhope  dinner  its  rich  and  luscious 
flavour  can  never  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Bull,  after  his  paper 
on  Sclerotia,  spoke  at  length  on  this  fungus,  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  gathering  the 
plant  at  its  precise  time  of  ripeness  (just  before  decay  sets 
in.  He  acknowledged  it  to  be  inferior  to  some  fungi  when 
young,  and  compared  its  infant  state  to  the  green  state 
of  some  of  our  most  delicious  Pears.  He  wisely  said 
that  if  Pears,  which  take  months  to  mature,  must 
be  gathered  at  some  precise  time,  how  much  more 
so  is  it  necessary  to  gather  fungi  at  an  equally 
precise  time,  when  their  entire  growth  only  numbers 
hours  instead  of  months,  as  in  Pears.  In  the 
evening  the  members  were  entertained  at  a  conver- 
sazione at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cam,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of 
Hereford,  when  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome  read  his  paper  on 
New  Genera  of  Fungi,  and  Mr.  James  Renny  his  on  Sapro- 
Jegniese.    A  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Berkeley, 


Dr.  Bull,  the  Rev.  James  Davis  (President),  the  Rev. 
[.  E.  jones-Machen,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton,  Mr.  Lees, 
of  Worcester,  and  other  naturalists  present  took  part. 
The  last  excursion  was  made  on  Saturday  to  Moccas 
Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  Geo.  H.  Come  wall,  Bart.  Sir  Geo. 
Cornewall  accompanied  the  visitors  the  entire  day,  and 
entertained  them  at  dinner  at  dusk  in  the  most  handsome 
and  liberal  manner  ;  in  fact  the  way  in  which  Sir  George 
Cornewall  devoted  the  whole  of  the  day  in  pointing  out 
the  objects  of  interest  in  and  about  Moccas  Park,  and  in 
so  many  other  ways  enhancing  the  great  enjoyment  of  the 
day,  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  scenery,  the  truly  magnificent  and  gigantic  trees  (one 
tree  measuring  36  feet  round),  and  the  ancient  Norman 
church,  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  fungi. 
Here  Thelephora  multizonata,  B.  and  Br.,  was  found,  and 
close  by  Anthina  flammea,  Fr.,  both  by  Mr.  Cam  ;  with 
many  other  fungi  of  extreme  interest,  such  as  Hygro- 
phorus russo-coriaceus,  B.  and  Br.,  which  was  in  great 
abundance.  Fries  considers  this  to  be  the  same  with  his 
Agaricus  (Clitocybe)  ericetorum,  but  Berkeley  very 
properly  maintains  it  to  be  a  true  Hygrophorus  ;  in  fact 
it  differs  in  no  way  from  H.  virgineus,  Fr.,  except  in  its 
powerful  odour  of  Russian  leather ;  it  grows  with  H. 
virgineus,  and  we  have  found  the  latter  plant  sometimes 
smelling  strongly  of  sugar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one 
could  pass  over  the  lawn  where  this  Hygrophorus  grew 
without  noticing  its  delicious  fragrance,  which  loaded  the 
air.  During  the  sumptuous  dinner  laid  before  the  guests 
at  dusk  by  Sir  George  Cornewall,  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning ever  and  anon  illuminated  the  dining-room.  It  was 
afterwards  learned  that  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  had  broken  over  Hereford  (iomiles  off),  striking 
the  trees  and  tearing  off  their  limbs,  but  the  congress  of 
botanists  happily  quite  escaped  it,  although  they  had  a 
good  drenching  in  the  morning.  A  conversazione  was 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bull,  when 
various  matters  of  mycological  interest  were  gone  into. 
Some  of  the  fungi  exhibited  at  the  "  Green  Dragon"  were 
unusually  large.  Dr.  M'Cullough  brought  from  Aberga- 
venny a  specimen  of  Lactarius  controversus,  P.,  2  feet 
3  inches  round,  A  specimen  of  Agaifcus  geotrupus,  Bull, 
measured  2  feet  6  inches  round,  and  a  plant  of  Agaricus 
radicatus,  Relh.,  brought  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton, 
had  a  stem  1  foot  4  inches  long.  On  the  tables  were 
Paxillus  pannoides,  Fr.,  Agaricus'  (Volvaria)  gloiocepha- 
lus,  Fr.,  Mitrula  cucullata,  Fr.,  Merulius  lacrymans,  Fr., 
in  great  sheets  ;  Russula  emetica,  Fr.,  Agaricus  hybridus, 
Fr.,  Lactarius  glyciosmus,  Fr.,  and  an  enormous  number 
of  more  or  less  rare  or  common  edible  or  poisonous 
species,  all  arranged  in  botanical  sequence  and  properly 
labelled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Woolhope 
meeting  is  a  great  and  successful  holiday,  but  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  is  always  got  through  ;  for  instance,  it  is  a 
heavy  piece  of  work  to  name  and  arrange  such  a  vast 
number  of  species,  and  the  visitors  who  benefit  thereby 
ought  to  be  ever  thankful  to  Dr.  Bull  for  the  deep  and 
stedfast  interest  he  has  ever  taken  in  making  sound 
advances  in  the  study  of  fungi.  The  more  hard-working 
members  seldom  get  to  bed  till  12,  and  are  up  again 
before  daylight  painting  new  species,  or  pressing  the 
rarer  plants  for  their  herbaria.  A  large  number  of  ladies 
were  present  at  the  exhibition,  and  some  complained  of 
the  difficult  names  and  terms  ;  among  which  "  trama"  and 
"annulus  "  were  objected  to.  One  gentleman  suggested 
the  more  English  (?)  word  "  veil "  in  connection  with  the 
"annulus,"  but  a  beautiful  young  lady  was  heard  to 
whisper,   in  reference  to   "veil"  and   "ring,"  that  she 

thought  she  preferred   the  latter,  that  is,   if .     We 

heard  no  more.    Worthington  G.  Smith. 


MotxaB  ai  Boxrhs. 

The  seventeenth,  and  last,  part  of  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  the  remain- 
ing orders  of  the  incomplete  series,  with  the  exception 
of  Artocarps,  of  which  M.  Bureau  has  failed  to  com- 
plete the  Monograph  in  time  for  publication.  Some 
interesting  historical  memoranda  are  given  respecting 
the  work,  which  was  commenced  in  1S24  by  Auguste 
Pyramus  De  Candolle,  and  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  condition  under  the  editorship  of  his  son, 
Alphonse,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  botanists.  A 
general  index  to  the  genera  of  all  the  volumes  is  given, 
which  will  be  very  serviceable.  Thus,  after  fifty  years, 
but  still  prematurely,  ends  a  remarkable  work,  which 
has  been,  and  indeed  is,  of  incalculable  value  as  a  book 
of  reference  to  botanists.  The  march  of  science  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  so 
great,  that  the  early  volumes  are  somewhat  out  of  date. 
This  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  but  it  is  a  source  of 
extreme  regret  that  M.  De  Candolle  should  have  brought 
the  work  to  a  close  with  the  Dicotyledons,  and  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  Monocotyledons. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  latter  series 
of  orders  stand  in  dire  need  of  monographic  revision, 
and  great  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  are,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
facilities  for  travelling,  the  greater  accessibility  to  books 
and  herbaria,  and  the  greater  number  of  students 
as  contrasted  with  what  was  the  state  of  affairs 
forty  years  ago. 

That  M.  De  Candolle,  who  still  possesses  unrivalled 
facilities  for  bringing  the  work  to  a  completion,  should 
thus  bring  to  an  untimely  end  the  magnificent  structure 
of  which  his  father  laid  the  foundation,  of  which  he 
himself  raised  the  superstructure,  and  to  which  his  own 
son  has  also  contributed,  is,  we  repeat,  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret. 

This  circumstance  makes  us  doubt  the  policy  of  so 
gigantic  a  work  being  left  to  individuals  to  accomplish. 
M.  De  Candolle  we  believe,  and  not  without  reason, 
prides  himself  or.  the  fact  that  his  father  and  himself, 


aided  by  the  co-operation  of  many  botanists,  have  so 
far  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  without  Govern- 
ment aid  or  subsidy,  and  doubtless  at  considerable 
pecuniary  loss  to  themselves.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  and  against  this  subject  ;  in  the  meantime  we 
have  here  a  splendid  torso  as  the  result  of  individual 
zeal  and  labour,  and  it  is  a  debateable  question  whether 
if  done  at  all  it  would  not  have  been  done  in  a  more 
perfunctory  and  less  zealous  mode  if  done  by  Govern- 
ment aids.  The  historical  and  statistical  details  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  so  interesting,  that  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adverting  to  them. 


Amateurs'    Exchange    List. 

[The  object  of  this  department  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  plants,  &-c,  between  amateurs.  It  must  be 
expressly  understood  that  this  column  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  amateurs'  use,  and  that  no  commercial  or 
pecuniary  transactions  can  find  place  under  this  head- 
ing. The  Editors  reserve  to  themselves,  absolutely, 
the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  inserted,  and  to 
frame  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 
The  Editors  undertake  no  responsibility  whatever 
in  the  matter  beyond  the  publication  of  what  they 
deem  fitting.  Asa  rule,  plants  readily  procurable  at  the 
nurseries  will  be  excluded.  Space  cannot  be  afforded 
for  many  offers  at  one  time.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  Haworthias  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock, 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Peacock  will 
be  pleased  to  exchange  duplicates  of  any  of  these  for 
any  others  not  here  named  : — 


aworthia  attenuata 

Haworthia  papillosa 

„         „     arachnoides 

,,     planifolia 

„     atrovirens 

,,     pentagona 

,,         ,,     attilinea 

,,     parva 

„     Bolusii 

,,     quadrata 

,,     bicarinata 

,,     retusa 

,,     bullata 

,,     rugosa 

,,     claripcrta 

„     radula 

,,         ,,     variety 

„     rigida 

,,     cymba:forme 

,,     spiralis 

,,     cuspidata 

,,     spirelia 

„     sctala 

,,     congesta 

,,     subtortuosa 

,,     subulata 

,,     foliolosa 

,,     scabra 

,,     fasciata 

,,     turgida 

,,         „     major 

,,     tortuu-.a 

,,     granata 

,,         „     major 

,,     tesscllata 

,,         „     elatior 

,,     hybnda 

M          ,,     minor 

,,     viscosa 

,,     Ifetevirens 

„         ,,     indurata 

,,     minor 

,,     sp.  nova 

„         „     nigra 

©bttuarg. 

Robert  Fish,  gardener  to  George  Sowerby,  Esq  , 
Putteridgebury,  Herts,  died  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  23d  ult,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  lie  had  been  ailing  for  sometime,  still  a 
fatal  end  was  not  anticipated  ;  and  his  sudden  decease 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  horticulturists.  Few 
men  were  more  widely  known,  or  more  generally 
esteemed,  than  Robert  Fish.  Possessed  of  rich 
stores  of  knowledge,  gleaned  with  an  industry  that 
never  flagged,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  distribution  of  his  abundance  to  others. 
No  sooner  was  a  horticultural  periodical — the  first  of 
its  class— established  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  than 
Mr.  Fish  became  one  of  its  contributors  j  and  from 
that  time  till  the  pen  fell  from  his  grasp  by  partial 
paralysis,  he  continued  to  wield  it.  Years  ago  he 
did  much  good  work  for  the  Gardener/  Chronicle, 
the  Gardeners'  Journal,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ; 
and  his  pen,  his  power,  his  purse,  have  ever  been 
ready  to  advance  horticulture  or  help  horticulturists. 
And  yet  all  his  writings  were  the  result  of  the  husband- 
ing of  the  fragments  of  his  time.  For  the  last  thirty- 
six  years  his  life-work  has  been  the  forming,  furnishing, 
and  adorning  the  gardens  of  Putteridgebury,  and  he 
succeeded  in  raising  them  to  fame  as  among  the  best 
illustrations  of  gardening  in  the  country.  He  especially 
excelled  in  flower  gardening,  and  there  are  few,  if  any, 
gardens  in  Britain  which  could  exceed  that  at  Putteridge- 
bury in  the  luxuriant  wealth  of  its  masses  and  the 
grand  effects  of  its  colouring.  Mr.  Fish  was  an 
example  of  what  a  young  man  without  any  special 
help  from  fortune  may  become.  At  school,  in  the 
village  of  Scone  in  Perthshire,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  diligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  the 
last  he  never  thought  his  education  finished.  Self- 
culture  followed  school  teaching.  Few  men  valued 
their  time  more.  In  early  life  he  was  a  great  reader — 
a  taste  doubtless  fostered  by  his  taste  of  the  classics  at 
school.  But  he  went  early  as  an  apprentice  to  garden- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Scone 
Palace,  Perthshire.  In  those  days  work  was  heavy, 
and  sympathy  and  encouragement  but  scant  for  young 
gardeners.  But  the  young  apprentice  read  at  meal 
times,  and  far  into  the  night,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  culture,  sweetness,  and  light,  to  use  Matthew 
Arnold's  words,  that  distinguished  and  helped  him  to 
be  what  he  was  through  life.  The  same  course  of 
study  and  reading  were  pursued  at  Valleyfield,  Caen- 
wood,  Shuckburgh,  and  Chiswick,  whither  the  young 
gardener  went  in  search  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his    business.       Robert  Fish  first  became    a    master 
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gardener  at  Hyde  Tark  Corner  ;  close  to  the  Ring 
where  the  Messrs.  Tattersall  have  ruled  over  horse- 
flesh for  so  many  years  he  began  the  practice  of  the 
art  he  had  learned— learned  with  so  much  diligence. 
Few  places  could  be  more  unpromising  to  a  young 
horticulturist  ;  but  he  looked  upon  difficulties  as  made 
to  be  mastered,  and  he  went  on  mastering  them  for 
years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  the 
Mr.  Tattersall  of  forty  years  ago,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
many  who  went  to  see  for  themselves. 

It  was  at  "The  Corner"  that  Robert  Fish  made 
his  dUmt  as  a  public  writer.  Here  he  also  formed 
many  valuable  friendships  that  only  ended  with  his 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  on  his  own  career 
was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who  encouraged  the 
young  gardener  by  his  warm  friendship,  and  invited 
him  to  try  his  wings  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine.  At 
that  time,  too,  he  had  many  ideas  and  plans  about  the 
elevation  of  horticulturists,  hence  his  origination  of 
Mutual  Improvement  and  other  societies.  He  had  an 
intense  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  also 
for  its  influence  on  the  character  and  status  of  those 
who  possessed  it.  No  man  was  more  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  cloth,  none  had  a  warmer  regard  for 
every  true  gardener.  To  the  whole  craft  his  heart  was 
open,  and  to  the  last  he  continued  an  enthusiast  in  his 
profession.  He  even  wished  to  retire,  not  because  it 
was  to  las  interest  to  do  so,  quite  the  reverse,  but 
in  case  the  gardens  should  suffer  through  his  illness  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  his  employer  assured  him  again  and 
again  that  he  had  never  been  better  served,  and  that 
the  garden  could  not  look  better,  that  he  consented  to 
remain  in  his  place. 

Robert  Fish  did  much  to  live  down  the  mis- 
chievous fallacy  that  a  good  writer  must  needs  be  a  bad 
gardener.  Practice,  with  writers  like  him,  pre- 
cedes the  writing.  Week  by  week  he  simply  cut  a 
sheet  from  his  own  doings  of  the  week  and  had  it 
printed.  And  so  of  other  matters  ;  the  man  who  can 
clearly  point  out  to  others  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  things,  is  surely  by  that  very  process  the  better 
qualified  to  understand  and  do  them  himself.  To  the 
last  the  deceased's  practice  was  abreast  of  his  teaching. 
And  now,  after  life's  not  fitful  fever,  but  earnest  work, 
he  sleeps  well  in  the  quiet  parish  churchyard  of  Lily — 
fit  name  for  such  a  lover  of  flowers.  The  whole  of  his 
family,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  with  the  manager  of  the  estate,  and  its  owner, 
George  Sowerby,  Esq.,  gathered  around  his  grave  last 
Monday — the  latter  further  testifying  his  esteem  by 
burying  him  at  his  own  expense,  and  proposing  to 
commemorate  him  by  a  suitable  memorial.  Better 
advice  could  hardly  be  given  to  gardeners,  young  and 
old,  than  to  copy  the  example  and  imitate  the  useful 
life  of  Robert  Fish. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STA  TB  OF  THE  WBA  THER  A  T  BLACfCHEA  THt  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  1873. 
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23. — Overcast,  and  rain  fell  till  about  3  p.m.  ;  very  gloomy 

about  10.30 am.    The  clouds  variable  till  nir^ht,  then 

cloudless  and  very  fine.      Flashes  of  lightning  seen 

between  9  P.M.  and  midnight 
24- — Overcast,  dull  and  foggy  till  night,  then  cloudless  and 

very  fine. 
25. — Generally  cloudy.     Foggy.     Slight  lain  between  6  and 

8  p.  M. 
26.— Very  fine  with  light  clouds.     Slight  frost  at  night. 
27. — Brilliantly  fine.    Thin  clouds  generally  present.     Frost 

at  night 
28. — Hoar  frost.    Cloudless  but  foggy  throughout.     Very  fine. 
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JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

Parish  Boundaries  and  the  Physical  Fea- 
tures of  the  South  East  of  England.  — 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  Mr.  Topley  discusses  the 
question  oi  the  relation  of  the  parish  boundaries  in 
the  south-east  of  England  to  great  physical  features, 
particularly  to  the  chalk  escarpment.  This  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  paper,  based  on  much  geological  observa- 
tion and  antiquarian  research.  The  writer  shows  that 
everywhere  along  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment 
there  is  a  line  of  villages  and  parishes,  often  very 
narrow  ;  villages  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  marked 


by  the  circumstance  that  the  parish  to  which  they 
belong  ascends  the  escarpment,  but  very  rarely  extends 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
for  instance,  there  are  119  parishes  ascending  the  chalk 
escarpment,  their  villages  lying  below  it,  while  there 
are  only  six  villages  whose  parishes  stretch  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  green- 
sand  escarpment  there  are  103  parishes,  of  which  only 
15  belong  to  villages  lying  beneath  the  escarpment, 
while  SS  belong  to  villages  on  the  lower  greensand. 
Mr.  Topley  accounts  for  these  facts  by  recalling  the 
features  of  the  country  when  the  settlements  first  took 
place  ;  he  shows,  for  instance,  how  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Weald  clay  would  be  one  dense  forest  unsuited 
for  settlement,  while  in  the  wider  chalk  valleys  the  access 
to  water  would  form  the  determining  cause  of  settlement. 
Each  knot  of  settlers  would  take  the  down  land  behind 
them  on  which  to  pasture  their  sheep,  the  good  land 
around  the  dwellings  would  be  taken  under  the 
plough,  and  the  forest  land  in  the  other  direction, 
whether  wood  or  open  glade,  would  afford  mast  for 
swine  and  pasture  for  cattle.  Mr.  Topley's  views 
receive  support  from  the  names  of  the  villages,  a  large 
number  of  which  within  the  Weald  end  in  den,  fold, 
hurst,  &c,  words  denoting  forests  and  woodland  pas- 
tures. At  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment  numerous 
villages  have  the  syllable  ing  in  their  name,  a  syllable 
considered  by  Mr.  Kemble  to  be  indicative  of  the 
family  settlements  of  the  Teutonic  invaders.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  chalk  districts  that  this  relation  of  the  shape 
and  extent  of  parishes  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
land  exists,  but  in  other  formations  also.  The  oolitic 
range  of  Lincolnshire  affords  a  strictly  parallel  example 
with  that  of  the  chalk  escarpment.  The  settlements 
were  determined  by  the  out-cropping  of  a  water- 
yielding  stratum,  and  land  fit  for  arable  culture  along 
the  foot  of  the  escarpment.  On  the  west  there  would 
be  wood  and  pasture  over  the  lias  ;  on  the  east  there 
would  be  rising  open  land. 

Injury  to  Lead  by  Insects  from  Decaying 
Wood. — In  making  some  repairs  lately  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  some  5  lb-  lead  flat,  which  had 
been  down  about  35  years  :  one  of  the  boards  was 
found  extensively  wormeaten  and  decayed,  also  one  of 
the  next  partially  so.  Upon  examining  the  lead  which 
covered  the  decayed  wood  it  was  found  full  of  holes, 
similar  to  those  in  the  wood  beneath,  the  other  portion 
which  covered  the  sound  boards  being  perfectly  sound. 
I  have  shown  it  to  some  practical  builders,  and  they 
say  they  never  came  across  such  a  thing.  Will  you 
please  mention  it  in  your  journal,  to  learn  whether 
such  a  thing  has  occurred  elsewhere  ;  as,  if  it  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  readily  account  for  the  pin-holes 
plumbers  find  in  guttering,  or  other  leadwork  in  com- 
bination with  woodwork?  fno.  Murray,  in  the 
"Builder:' 

Landslips  in  the  Salt  Districts. — The  subsid- 
ences and  landslips  in  the  mines  and  towns  of  the  salt 
districts  of  Cheshire  have  of  late  years  become  so 
serious,  that  the  Government  instructed  Mr.  Joseph 
Dickinson,  inspector  of  mines,  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  report.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  accordingly 
prepared  an  interesting  report,  which  has  been  recently 
published.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  in  such 
towns  as  Northwich  there  is  scarcely  a  wall  which  is 
perpendicular,  or  a  floor  that  is  horizontal.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  houses  have  been  suddenly 
swallowed  up  with  all  their  contents.  There  is  one 
house  in  which  the  first-floor  has  become  the  ground- 
floor,  with  a  new  door  in  the  wall,  the  original  door 
showing  only  the  top  at  the  ground  level.  And  yet 
Northwich  is  a  thriving  town,  and  the  people  take  the 
matter  easy,  and  buy  and  sell  their  house  property  just 
as  is  done  in  other  towns.  Sometimes  the  houses  are 
built  with  wooden  framework  to  keep  them  together, 
but  there  is  frequent  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  going 
on,  and  the  place  is  a  good  one  for  the  building  trade. 
Builder. 

Quekett  Microscopical  Club. — The  eighth  an- 
nual report  of  this  club  has  been  issued,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Society  is  in  favour  with  amateurs 
and  others,  and  is  doing  good  work  in  an  unpretending 
way.  The  President's  (Dr.  Braithwaite)  address  con- 
tains a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  more  important 
points  lately  discussed  by  botanists  and  zoologists. 


lated,  so  long  as  there  is  no  cold  draught,  the  safer  are 
the  plants.  Be  careful  with  such  Mesembryanthemums 
as  M.  tigrinum  and  minimum,  as  they  damp,  but  if 
kept  dry  and  well  exposed  to  light,  they  are  perfectly 
safe.  Avoid  damp  among  Sentpervivunu  and  Kehe- 
verias,  especially  seedlings.  Such  succulents  as  Kleinia 
repens,  Pachyphytum  bratteoumt,  or  roseum,  will  keep 
during  winter  perfectly  safe  if  put  into  shallow  boxes 
without  soil  and  kept  dry.  J.  Croucher. 


(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

["The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Succulents. — Keep  the  air  of  the  house  as  dry  as 
possible,  with  as  little  artificial  heat  as  will  keep  it 
above  38°  to  400  degrees  at  night.  With  sun,  give  air. 
Keep  Cacti  dry,  and  small  or  sickly  ones  near  the 
glass.  The  Aloe  tribe  require  great  care  in  watering  at 
this  season,  especially  such  as  Haworthia  setata,  arach- 
noides,  and  translucent,  or  they  rot  in  a  few  days  ;  the 
whole  tribe  are  on  the  move,  therefore  to  keep  them 
quite  dry  is  not  good.  Agaves  should  be  watered  when 
dry,  but  without  wetting  the  foliage.  Stapelias  must  be 
watered  when  dry  only,  but  care  is  required  that  they 
do  not  get  sodden  j  the  better  their  position  is  venti- 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &>e. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — In  all  cases 
where  a  system  of  spring  bedding  is  not  pursued,  the 
beds  and  borders  should  be  at  once  cleared  of  the 
remains  of  dead  and  decaying  plants,  and  dug  over 
deeply  in  order  that  the  soil  may  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  winter's  frosts,  &c.  Much  has  been 
said  against  the  so-called  unsightly  masses  of  bare 
earth  which  the  flower  garden  generally  presents 
during  the  next  five  or  six  months.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, there  is  less  in  this  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  case.  For  after  all  there  is  nothing  so  very 
unsightly  in  neatly  formed  beds  of  fresh  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  closely-cut  and  well-kept  greensward,  or 
neatly-trimmed  Box  or  other  edgings,  which  display  to 
advantage  the  outline  or  pattern  of  the  various  beds  or 
clumps  which  go  to  form  an  artistically  designed  par- 
terre. The  fertilising  material  which  the  beds  and 
borders  may  require  can  be  applied  at  the  present 
time  if  it  is  in  readiness,  and  if  it  is  decided  as  to  the 
sorts  of  plants  intended  to  occupy  each  respective  bed. 
This  circumstance  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the 
various  plants  used  differ  so  very  much  as  to  their 
requirements  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  &c.,  and  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  I  think  it  is  always 
advisable  to  prepare  the  manurial  or  fertilising  matter 
during  the  winter  by  frequent  turnings,  &c,  and  apply 
it  to  the  beds  and  borders  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  necessary  quantities  just  before  the  summer 
bedders  are  planted  out.  Wherever  spring  bedding 
is  being  carried  out  the  process  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  possible  dispatch  in  order  to  allow  the 
dwarf  shrubs  and  spring  flowering  herbaceous  plants 
to  get  somewhat  established  in  the  beds  before  frost 
or  very  inclement  weather  sets  in,  and  the  sooner  the 
various  sorts  of  bulbs  used  for  this  purpose  are  also 
planted,  the  better,  to  induce  early  flowering,  and 
thereby  render  the  parterre  gay  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  as  well  as  to  ripen  the  bulbs  sufficiently  early 
to  enable  them  to  be  taken  up  in  time  to  make  room 
for  the  summer  bedders.  Take  up  carefully  the  bulbs 
and  tubers  of  such  plants  as  Dahlias,  Carinas,  Gladioli, 
Tigridias,  Commelina  ca'lestia,  Caladium  escuhntum, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  &c,  which  after  being  dried  should  be 
stored  in  some  secure  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
The  roots  of  such  plants  as  the  three  last  named  may  with, 
advantage  be  packed  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  dry  earth,  or 
sand.  Cut  down  the  decaying  flower-stems,  &c,  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Hollyhocks  ;  lift  and  pot 
any  of  the  latter  which  are  scarce.  Clear  off  decaying 
annuals.  Pot  rooted  layers  of  Carnations  and  Pkotees, 
also  rooted  cuttings  of  choice  Tansies,  &c.  Keep  lawns 
and  walks  free  from  falling  leaves,  &c,  and  let  them 
also  be  frequently  rolled.  Attend  to  the  stock  of  bed- 
ding plants,  remove  decaying  leaves,  &c,  and  give  air 
whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
give  water  only  when  it  is  really  required.  P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — If  a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves  can  be  made 
on  the  inside  border  of  the  early  vinery  about  to  be 
started,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage.  Whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  house  threatens  to  fall,  a  yard  of 
this  fermenting  material  can  be  turned  over,  which 
will  prevent  farther  decrease,  and  will  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  Vines  than  will  a  recourse  to  fires. 
If  this  bed  is  kept  moderately  moist,  it  will  act  as  an 
evaporating  tray.  The  temperature  may  range  accord- 
ing to  outside  influences,  but  those  started  so  early 
will  require  a  higher  temperature  to  excite  them  than 
if  they  were  started  in  the  dead  of  winter.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  temperature  being  too  high  by  day, 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  and  plenty  of  air  can 
be  admitted.  A  night  temperature  of  from  500  to 
550  will  not  be  too  much  to  begin  with.  Syringe 
morning  and  night,  and  on  bright  weather  keep  the 
paths  and  all  other  surfaces  constantly  moist  by 
sprinklings.  If  pot  Vines  from  which  the  early  Grapes 
are  taken  can  have  bottom-heat,  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage.  A  Melon  pot,  or  any  such  structure,  is 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Vines  can  be 
turned  out  of  these  pots  and  plunged  in  a  rich  bed  of 
turf  and  bones.  By  adopting  this  practice  I  have 
taken  three  splendid  crops  of  Grapes  off  the  same 
Vines.    Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle. 

Cucumbers. — Extra  care  and  attention  must  now 
be  given  to  Cucumbers  if  it  is  desired  to  tide  them 
safely  over  the  dull,  sunless  days  of  November.  Fire- 
heat  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  weather, 
taking  care  that  a  minimum  temperature  of  65MS 
maintained.  Cover  the  house  with  mats  or  Frigi 
Domo  at  night,  which  will  save  firing,  and  be  better  in 
every  way  for  the  plants.  A  rather  dry  atmosphere  is 
now  desirable,  and  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  state  of 
the  weather  permits.  At  this  season  and  till  the  end 
of  the  vear  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
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more  fruit  than  is  really  required  for  present  use,  for  if 
heavily  fruited  now  it  will  weaken  the  plants  for 
future  fruiting.  Water  will  now  be  but  seldom  required, 
but  when  necessary  do  it  thoroughly,  and  let  the  water 
be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed.  W.  Wildsmith, 
Heckfield.  

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
The  planting  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  now  be 
proceeded  with,  this  being  the  most  favourable  time 
for  doing  it  during  the  whole  year.  When  trees  are  pro- 
perly transplanted  at  this  season,  the  damage  done  to 
the  roots  is  soon  repaired  to  a  great  extent,  and  when 
spring  arrives  the  trees  are  already  somewhat  estab- 
lished, and  ready  to  commence  growth.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  lifting  trees  to  injure  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  In  planting,  the  roots  should  be 
spread  out  properly,  and  the  finest  of  the  soil  put  care- 
fully over  them.  If  the  soil  be  dry,  it  may  be  pressed 
gently  with  the  foot  as  it  is  placed  over  the  roots  ;  the 
autumn  rains  will  do  the  rest.  This  is  a  good  season 
to  root-prune  or  lift  over-luxuriant  trees.  I  prefer  lift- 
ing them  altogether.  I  transplanted  a  number  of 
good-sized  Apple  trees  many  years  since,  and  no  trees 
could  have  done  better  than  the  greater  part  of  them 
have.  In  planting  fruit  trees,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  selection  of  the  sorts,  as  some  kinds  do  better  in 
certain  localities  than  in  others  ;  and  there  are  other 
kinds  that  succeed  in  favourable  situations  in  general 
when  the  seasons  are  propitious,  whilst  there  are  many 
kinds  that  bear  indifferently  under  any  circumstances. 
Persons  about  to  plant,  and  comparative  strangers  in 
the  locality,  should  always  ascertain  what  particular 
varieties  of  fruit  do  best  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
should  plant  largely  of  such  kinds,  and  as  many  of 
other  sterling  kinds  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to  prune 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  work  done  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in. 
M.  Saul,  Stourton,   Yorkshire. 


FORESTRY. 


Growth  in  the  different  classes  of  trees  which  will 
shortly  be  required  for  planting  will  now  be  sufficiently 
matured  in  the  nursery  grounds.  To  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  their  quality,  an  early  per- 
sonal inspection  should  therefore  be  made,  and  the  quan- 
tity required  of  strong,  well-established  plants  secured 
by  an  early  order.  A  good  selection,  well  got  up,  is 
about  equal  to  one  year's  growth  in  advance.  In  the 
planting  of  clumps  and  belts  with  mixed  hardwood, 
put  in  amongst  them  a  few  Yews  and  Hollies ;  these 
succeed  well  as  underwood,  and,  besides  being  orna- 
mental, they  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  game,  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  The  pits  for  the  latter 
may  be  left  open  until  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  which  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  on  ground 
which  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  dry  by  drainage. 
For  a  more  valuable  class'  of  trees,  plant  the  different 
sorts  ol  Poplars,  Alders,  and  Willows ;  these  are 
yearly  becoming  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
making  into  paper.  Thinning  and  pruning  of  young 
deciduous  plantations  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 
Plant  hedges  of  Quicks,  with  Hornbeam  or  Beech 
mixed  ;  on  light  soils,  of  insufficient  depth  for  the  roots 
of  the  former  to  grow,  either  of  the  latter  sorts  will 
succeed  and  prevent  blanks.  J.  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

*#*  The  Editors  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  Secretaries  of 
Horticultural  Societies,  who  have  fixed  dates  for  their 
exhibitions  next  year,  kindly  communicating  the  dates 
selected,  for  early  publication  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac. 

Adiantum  :  IV.  E.  D.  The  plant  is  a  variety  of  A. 
Capillus- Veneris,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
called  undulatum  ;  it  is  very  pretty. 

Araucakia  imbricata  :  T.  F.  H.  This  noble  tree  has 
borne  cones,  and  also  perfect  seeds,  in  various  situa- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cones  now  showing 
should  mature  themselves  next  summer. 

Endive  :  T.  W.  asks  if  some  of  our  correspondents 
would  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  how  to  successfully 
blanch  Endive,  in  the  absence  of  a  Mushroom-house. 

Gardenias  :  A.  Stevens.  These  should  have  a  brisk 
temperature  of  70°  to  750,  with  6o°  for  a  minimum,  and 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  80'.  The 
plants  may  be  rested  in  a  temperature  of  about  60° 
with  a  drier  atmosphere. 

Grapes  DECAYING  :  W.  if.  N.  D.  The  berries  for- 
warded to  us  were,  on  receipt,  all  of  one  colour,  and 
moulding,  so  that  we  could  see  no  speck.  We  do  not 
see  that  it  differs  at  all  from  the  ordinary  moulding  and 
decay  of  Grapes  at  this  season.  A  dry,  brisk  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house  is  the  best  preventive.  It  is  caused 
through  a  close,  damp  atmosphere.  Chiefly  ventilate 
freely  by  night  as  well  as  day. 

Heating  a  Church  :  XV.  IV.  S.  wishes  to  know  how 
many  feet  of  4-inch  piping  he  will  require  to  heat  a 
church  50  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  r6  feet  high, 
for  greenhouses,  which,  of  course,  have  a  glass  roof, 
the  general  rule  is  to  allow  r  foot  of  4-inch  pipe  for 
every  40  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Insects  :  G.  M.  'Ihe  caterpillars  which  have  invaded  a 
house  in  Edinburgh  in  numbers  are  those  of  the  pale 
mottled  Willow  moth,  Noctria  (Caradrina)  cubicularis. 
They  had,  doubtless,  fed  on  the  grass  seeds  in  the 
adjoining  haystack,  and  were  seeking  winter  quarters. 
/.  O.  W. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  Fairfield.  Apples :  r,  Cellini ;  2, 
Blenheim  Orange ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  4,  Sturmer 
Pippin.  Fears  :  1,  King  Edward,  most  probably  ;  2, 
Beurre  Clairgeau.—  J.  F.  Apples  :  1,  indeterminable, 
being  so  very  small  and  scrubby  ;  2,  most  probably 
Besspool,  but  a  miserable  example.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  such  insignificant  fruit.—  B.  B.  Apple  :  Emperor 
Alexander.  Fears :  i,  Due  d'Orleans  ;  2,  Verulam  ; 
3,  8,  12,  Beurre1  Diel ;  ir,  Easter  Beurre. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Ignoramus.  Hedera  argentea, 
probably.  —  G.,  Bath.  Cyrtomium  caryotideum. — K.  G. 
The  Virginian  Poke-weed,  Phytolacca  decandra. — S.  D. 
2,  Crataegus  Aronia,  a  variety  of  C.  Azarolus.  The 
remainder  were  named  last  week.— J.  F.  K.  1,  Adi- 
antum formosum  ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  3,  Phle- 
bodium  aureum  ;  5,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  ;  6, 
Adiantum  assimile. — A.  S.  Viburnum  opulus,  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens,  or  one  of  the  closely  allied 
species. 

Pears  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
twelve  good  varieties  :— Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Suffolk  Thomery,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Beurre" 
Bosc,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Gtou  Morceau,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre"  Diel.  They  will 
fruit  more  freely  whilst  small  and  young,  if  growing  on 
the  Quince  stock,  which  is  what  we  would  recommend, 
excepting  your  soil  be  very  dry  and  shallow. 

Scorzonera  :  T.  W.  writes  :— "  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me,  through  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  how  to  cook 
Scorzonera  ?  Also,  please  to  say  what  joint  or  dish  it 
should  accompany  on  the  table. 

Seedling  Apple  :  R.  Hai-oey.  Your  seedling  Apple, 
"St.  Edmund's  Seedling,"  is  of  medium  size,  of  a 
pretty  rich  lemon  colour,  suffused  with  warm  russet. 
Flesh  tender,  briskly  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  but 
wanting  in  juiciness.  A  pleasant  enough  Apple  to  eat, 
but  cannot  be  called  first-class.  The  examples  sent 
appeared  to  be  a  little  past  their  season,  being 
somewhat  shrivelled. 

Selection  of  Fruit  :  A  Constant  Subscriber.  Dessert 
Apples :  1,  Yellow  Ingestre ;  2,  Summer  Thorle  ;  3, 
Red  Astrachan  ;  4,  Irish  Peach  ;  s,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  ;  6,  Red  Quarrenden.  Kitchen  Apples  :  I,  Kes- 
wick Codlin  ;  2,  Lord  Sufneld  ;  3,  Early  Harvest  ;  4, 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  5,  Eclinville  Seedling  ;  6,  Stirling 
Castle.  Dessert  Pears  :  1,  Jargonelle  ;  2,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  ;  3,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  4,  Beurre  Giffard  ;  5, 
Summer  Franc  Real ;  6,  Hessel.  Plums  :  1,  Transparent 
Gage  ;  2,  Prince  Englebert ;  3,  Victoria  ;  4,  Jefferson's  ; 
5,  Denniston's  Superb  ;  6,  Peach.  We  suspect  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  these  will  all  succeed 
better  trained  against  the  walls,  especially  the  Pears  and 
Plums.  The  Apples  should  be  procured  worked  on  the 
French  Paradise,  and  the  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock. 

Variegated  Laurels  :  Strebor.  Your  specimens  are 
very  pretty,  but  we  have  seen  others  more  distinctly 
marked. 

Catalogues  Received.— Constant  Kerkvoorde  (Wel- 
teren,  Belgium),  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.— Jules  de  Cock  X 
Sceur  (Ledeberg,  near  Ghent,  Belgium),  Trade  Cata- 
logue of  Specialities.— James  W.  Mackey  (40,  West- 
moreland Street,  Dublin),  Annual  Descriptive  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide. 


Communications  Received. — A.  D.— J.  R.  J.—  R.  D.— W.  S. 
—A.  T. — J.  R.— Henricus.— A  Young  Beginner. — J.  S  — 
E.  F.— J.  G—  R.  P.  B.  (thanks;  next  week).— E.  R  — 
Alb.    Bruchinuller.—  W.    P.— L.    H.    D.   (we  will   inquire!.— 

DIED.— On  the  lothult.,  at  The  Hollies,  Over  Knuts- 
ford,  Mr.  William  George  Caldwell,   in  his  50th 


arluts. 


COVENT  GARDEN.  — Oct.  31. 
We  have  had  an  increase  in  our  supplies  during  the 
last  few  days  of  fine  weather,  especially  in  Apples  and 
Pears.  Of  some  sorts  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  prices  consequently  rule  low  in  the  wholesale  markets! 
Arrivals  from  the  Continent  are  also  large. 


Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  p.  \  sieve  ..  1  oto  1  6 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  ..  ..  —  .. 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries.p.bush.  ..  —  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100     ..  8  0—16  o 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.      . 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

.  2  oto  6  o 
.  ..—16 
8  o — 24  o 
4  o — 12  o 
3  o—  6  o 
20  o—  .. 


Artichokes,  grcen.ea.  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..   1 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .  . .  7 
Cabbages,  per  doz...  1 
Cardoons,  each  . .  . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1 
Cucumbers,  each  . .  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o 
Polatos— Early  Shaws, 
to  [40s.  dO. :    Early 

120s.  to  140J-.  do. 


Vegetables 
d.   s.d. 
3to  o  6 
o —  3  o 


1—  1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Horse  Radish.p. bun.  3  oto  5  o 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ..  o  •?. —  o  4 
Lettuces, per  score..  1  o—  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 
—  blackTurnip,do.  ..  —  06 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  06 —  .. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  20 —  .. 
Tumatos,  per  doz.  ..  1  o —  2  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . .  o  4 —  o  0 


Carnations,  per  doz, 
Dahlias,  per  doz.    . .  4 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  4 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        

Mignonette,  is  bun.  1 


6 —  o  9 
o —  6  o 
a —  2  o 
3—10 

O —  2  O 
2—  O   4 

Soj.  to  90J.  per  ton  :  Early  Myatts,  120s. 
Regents,  iocw.  to  IMS.  do.;  Early  Dons, 

Cut  Flowers. 

.  d.  s.  d. 

oto  3  o 

o—  6  o 

o —  7  o 


—  06 
6—  3  o 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pclargoniums,Honal, 

p.  1  z  .sprays  ..  o  4to  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o—  6  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Sti  phanotis,x35prays5  ° —  6  o 
Violets,  p.  13  bunch.  1  o—  2  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Asters,  per  doz.  ..  4  oto  6  o 
Begonias  p.doz.  6  o — 12  o 

Bouvardia  . .  do.  9  o — 18  o 
Chrysanthemums, do.  4  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  12  o — 18  o 
Cyperus  . .  do.  6  0—12  o 
Dracxna  termi- 

nalis  do.  12  o — 30  o 
,,    viridis . .     do.  12  o — 24  0 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..    do.    40—80 


Fuchsia ' 

Heaths, 

rietv 


s. a  s.d. 

do.      4   OtOI2   o 


.  .p.  doz.  12  1 


Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

Petunias       . .     do. 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  . .     do. 


4  o —  6  o 
30—90 

3  o—  6  o 

4  o—  6  o 


2  6- 


5  o 


18  o 


B  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
S.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  ol  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c, 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 
now  ready  :  post  Iree  on  application. 
Victoria  and  Paradise  N  urseries, 


urseries,  Upper  HoTloway,  London,  N. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  SNmVDROPS,  ROSE 
MARECHAL  NIEL,  GARDENIAS,  AZALEAS,  CINERA- 
RIAS, PRIMULAS,  POINSETTIAS,  &c. 

GEO.  POULTON  can  still  supply  the  above  at  the 
special  cheap  rates  as  advertised   in  Gardtturs'  Chronicle    of 

September  27  and  <  ictober  .j.     CATALOGUES  free. 

GEO.  POULTON,  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton,  N. 


Pansiea-Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

rriHOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of  the 

-L      above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is   Now  Ready,  and  may   be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
HPHOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 

J-      Autumn   is   one  of  the   best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with    1871    APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation;   also   HARDY    BULBS   and    SPRING    FLOWERS,    just 
published.  N.B.—  Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


t  Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and     CO.,     Colchester, 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected  Bulbs  of   many  rafc,  with  several  new 
kinds,  are  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas,  and  other  parts— CYPR1- 
PEDIUM  JAPONIC UM.AKRIDES.ttc.  Catalogues  in  preparation 

A  Safe  Investment. 

MY  WALNUT  TREES  will   produce  a  rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  5  to  6  feet  high,  30J. 
per  ioo.     For  cash  only. 

WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


Bushey  Park  nearer  Home.     Now  or  Never. 

FINE   HORSE   CHESTNUT  TREES,  5   feet  high 
and  upwards,  201.   per  too;  6  feet  and  upwards,  301.     For  cash 
only. WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


A  StriHe  in  Iron. 
►  LANT  OAK  TREES  again  ;  about  5  feet  high,  10s. 

per  100.      For  cash  onlv- 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


VINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madreslield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Dowi.e's,  Gros 
Colnian,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from 3s.  6*f.  1075.  each, 
package  included. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldlield    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


MULBERRIES,  MULBERRIES.— Our  Stock  ot  the 
above  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  we  shall  supply  the 
Trade  with  proportionately  stronger  trees  at  the  respective  prices  of 
last  season. 

Specimen  LIMES  for  avenues,  &c,  a  very  fine  stock. 
PONSFORD  and  SON,  Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND   extra  fine  trans- 
planted  QUICKS,  from  151.,  201.,    251.,    and   305.    per    1000. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

WM.   WOOD  and  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near 
Uckiield,  Sussex. 

TREE   IVY,    in  variety.— The  hardiest  of  all   Ever- 
greens  in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  12s.  to  ooj.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  oj.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandii,  jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sizcd 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  i8j.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (nf.w),  fine  plants,  24s.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


The  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  'EARLY  CHAMPION. 
A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourkc,  but  with  larger  and 
better  filled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 

M    I    H>N    ani>  sn\s.   S,.,,!   Gri,v.,.,s  k,-  ,,lin:;. 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
#  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  ami  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,    very    fine     SEAKALE    ROOTS,    oj. 
per  100,  £.\  per  1000;  a  great  t|uamity    bedded  MOSS    Riisls  ■ 
quantity    of  DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI    SEED,    saved  1873; 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting.     Terms,  cash  011 
delivery, 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 

Seed  Potatos. 

Hand    F.    SHARPE'S  Wholesale    Special    Priced 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  hid 
on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  \in.ih-, 
both    English   and   American.     The  quality  is   excellent,  and   .ill   ilu- 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing    Establishment,  Wisbech. 


MR.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
i.i'Li  i'k  w  ,  Makkit  Garpen,  and  Gi'nukai.  VALUER, 

P,  rl    l    ■ II  inwcll,  Middles.  ■■.,  \V 

RODERICK    "NICOLSON,    ADVERTISING     AGENT 
and  Gknkhal  Commission  Agknt,  i,  Racquet  Court,   Fleet 
Moii,  E.C 

WoodEngraving. 

MR.  W.  G.   SMITH,    ARTIST  and   Engraver  on 
WOOD,  13,  North  Grove  We;;t,  Mi  1dm ay  Park,  London,  N. 

Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.     EDWIN     COOLING,     Licensed    VALUER, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  PROPERTY,    Including    Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plant*! 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  Ac.     rcrma  on  ipplication 
iMilc  Ash  Nurscne.,  Derby. 
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To  Market  Gardeners. 

EIGHT     ACRES    of    ARABLE    LAND    to    LET, 
suitable    for     Gardening,  close    to    Railway   Station,   Bishop 
Stortford;  with  or  without  Two  Cottages. 

D.   NEWTON,  Engineer,   Bishop  Stortford 


To  Nurserymen  with.  Small  Capital. 

TO  BE  SOLD,   with  immediate  possession,  an  OLD 
ESTABLISHED  NURSERY.     Stock  and  Greenhouses  to  be 
taken.     For  particulars  apply  personally  at 

Devonshire  Nursery,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W  ■ 


TO  BE  SOLD,  on  easy  terms,  a  well-established 
FLORIST  and  SEED  BUSINESS,  with  Jobbing;  extensive 
neighbourhood,  and  always  commands  a  good  ready  money  trade. 
This  is  an  excellent  opening  for  any  one  in  want  of  the  above. 

J.  H.,  o,  Vassall  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners. 
rpo    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

A.  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Shedst  Sec  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  tor 
a  First-class  lobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  "can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Busmess  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
So'icitor,  io,  G  res  ham  Street.  City,  E.  C. 


County  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  with  Landed  Estates  Court  Title, 
a  VALUABLE  FEE- SIMPLE  ESTATE,  situate  about 
is  miles  from  Waterford  and  within  4  miles  of  the  Market  Town  el 
New  Ross,  containing  6S3  Statute  Acres,  of  which  500  Acres  are  in 
the  owner's  occupation,  and  form  a  most  valuable  Farm,  on  which 
there  is  a  good  residence,  suitable  for  a  Gentleman  or  Farmer,  with 
ample  Farm  Buildings,  good  Garden,  &c. 

The  Land,  which  is  suitable  for  either  Grazing  or  Tillage,  is  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  Cultivation,  and  requires  no  outlay  whatever 
to  be  made.     Immediate  Possession  can  be  given. 

The  Land  in  occupation  of  owner  can  be  divided  into  two  Farms, 
with  Residences  and  good  Farm  Offices  on  each. 

This  properly,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  quiet  parts  of  Ireland, 
overlooks  the  Valley  of  the  Nore,  which  river  is  navigable  up  to  and 
beyond  the  property,  affording  water  carriage  for  produce  to  the 
Waterford  and  New  Ross  Markets. 

Is  in  a  lirst-ratc  Hunting  Country',  good  Shooting  and  Trout  Fishing 
to  be  had,  and,  in  fact,  it  affords  an  opportunity  not  often  to  be  met 
with  for  a  Gentleman  wishing  to  get  a  Residence  with  a  Farm  in  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Ireland.  Part  of  purchase  money  may  remain  out 
at  5  per  cent. 

Apply  to  JOSEPH  H  TOWNSEND,  Solicitor,  36,  Westland  Row, 
Dublin;  or  to  D.  A.  MILWARD,  Tullogher,  New  Ross,  Ireland. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Cambridge.— Great  Rose  Sale. 

An  EXTENSIVE  and  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  CHOICE 
ROSE  TREES. 

MESSRS.  WISBEY  AND  SON  are  directed  by  Mr. 
Wol  Farren,  of  Cambridge,  an  Amateur  Grower  of  high 
repute,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  permission,  on  the  Bowling 
Green  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  on  THURSDAY,  November  6,  com- 
mencing very  punctually  at  11  o'Clock,  in  convenient  Lots  for  large 
and  small  buyers,  9000  ROSE  TREES,  all  true  to  name,  and 
embracing  the  newest  and  best  varieties. 

N.B.— Mr.  Farren  has  during  the  present  year  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful Exhibitor  at  the  various  Metropolitan  and  Country  Shows,  at 
many  of  which  he  has  obtained  First  Prizes. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  3J.  each  (to  be  returned  to  Purchasers), 
may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  Cambridge. 


M 


Imported  Orchids. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,   Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,     November    7,    an     Importation     ol     SACCOLAIUUM 

CV  k  VI  FOLIUM  from  K.m^ 1,  and  .111  i  iiiin>ri  aim, .  .1"  C  A  TT  I  ■  1'^  A 

TRIAN.E  from  New  Grenada.  Of  this  handsome  and  desirable 
Cattleya  there  is  such  a  variety  of  colour,  &c,  that  scarcely  two  are 
alike,  and  it  is  easily  cultivated  in  a  cr>ol  house. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

IMPORTANT  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  CHOICE  DUTCH 
BULBS,  SELECTED  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  CONI- 
FERS and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  in  fine  variety!  about 
700  IIANPSONK  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES  ol  the 
leading  kinds  in  cultivation,  &c. 

MESSRS.  rROTIIEROE  AND  MORRIS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  the  above,  THIS 
DAY,  and  also  a  similar  stock  on  SATURDAY,  November  8,  at 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day. 

On  view  the  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone.  Essex,  E. 


East  DuTwich,  S. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Rectory  Nursery, 
Crystal  Palace  Road,  East  Dulwich,  Surrey,  on  MONDAY, 
November  3,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  by 
order  n(  Mr  fames  Welli-r,  without  reserve,  a  pnrlion  .if  the  ground 
being  required  for  building  purposes,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  including  1000  Common  Laurcfs,  3  to  6  feet, 
bushy;  500  Lygustrum  ovahfolium,  4  to  5  feet;  1000  Evergreen 
Privet,  2  to  4  feet,  and  other  Evergreen  Shrubs  ;  2000  fine  Fruit  Trees, 
mostly  in  bearing  condition,  comprising  Stantard,  Pyramid,  and 
Trained  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Dwarf-trained  Peaches, 
Nectarines  ;  2000  strong  Red  and  Black  Currants,  1000  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  &c.;a  choice  collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  many  thousands  .of  3-yr.  and  4-yr.  old 
Asparagus  Plants,  100  yards  Pox  edging,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT   COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind     are 
EXECUTED  by  the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Olliees  of  the  Company, 
23,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farnuhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Without  Reserve.— Bros  Nursery,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
IMPORTANT     SALE    .-A   VALUABLE     NURSERY    STOCK. 

MESSRS.  WATERER  and  SONS  have  been 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Grey  &  Son  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
upon  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  November  iS,  and  following  days 
(the  lease  expiring  in  March  next),  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  upon  the  Parish  land  adjoining  the  Chertsey 
Union,  part  of  the  Brox  Nursery,  within  1I2  mile  of  the  Chertsey 
and  Woking  Stations,  comprising  5000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
including  all  the  choicest  varieties  known,  old  and  new ;  20,000 
Hollies,  1  to  3  feet;  5000  Pinus  Laricio,  1  to  2  feet;  15,000  Pinus 
austriaca,  1  to?  feet;  4000  Cedrus  Dcodara,  and  Cedrus  atlantica,  of 
sizes ;  15,000  Rhododendrons.  1  to  3  feet ;  4000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
1  to  2  feet ;  1000  variegated  Hollies,  2000  Yews,  9  to  24  inches  ;  10,000 
Bcrberis  Darwinii,  2  feet ;  3000  Fruit  Trees— fine  Standard,  Pyramid, 
and  Espaliers  of  the  most  popular  kinds ;  5000  Limes,  r  to  5  feet ; 
8500  Forest  Trees,  1  to  3  feet,  consisting  of  Spruce,  Larch,  and  Scotch 
Firs,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Sycamore, 
Mountain  Ash,  Acer,  &c;  30,000  strong  Quick,  500  Purple  Beech, 
2104  feet;  also  quantities  of  Acacia,  of  sorts  ;  Laburnum,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Arbor-vita;,  several  kinds  Araucaria,  Wellingtonias, 
choice  Piceas,  Pinus  insignis,  Arbutus,  Thuja  aurea  and  gigantea, 
Thujopsis,  Privets,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Pampas-grass,  Thuja  Lobbii, 
4000  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  5  feet  ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Plants,  &c. 

The  Auctioneers  can  confident^-  recommend  this  Stock,  the  whole 
having  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  therefore  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition  for  transplanting. 

Purchasers  will  be  allowed  until  March  1,  1874,  for  clearing. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
upon  the  Premises,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
Messrs.  WATERER  A.ND  SONS,  Auctioneers,  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
who  will  fcrward  them  on  application  by  post. 

There  ;s  direct  railway  communication  from  Woking  Station  to  all 
parts  of  ihe  Kingdom. 


Consignment  of  Plants  and  Bulbs  from  Holland 

and  GHENT. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  5,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
Collection  of  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  &c,  from  Holland;  a  Consignment  of  CAMELLIAS, 
AZALEAS,  PALMS,  ORANGE  TREES,  and  other  PLANTS,  from 
Ghent;  and  an  Importation  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUSES, NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS,  &c.,  from  Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Established  Orchids. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY.  November  7,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  LOT  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  :— 

Cattleya  Wagneri  Ladia  Wallisii 

,,     Schillcriana  splendens 
Odontoglossum  blandum 
,,    angustatum 
„     Halli 
,,    sceptrum 
Oncidium  macranthum 

1,     superbiens 

Cypripedium  Roezlii 

niveuni 


exoniensis 

,,    Dow  1  ana 
Dendrobium  crystallinum 

„    revolutum 

,,     thyrsiflorum 
Yanda  Denisoniana 

,,     Bensoniac 
Lsclia  elcgans 


On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Important   Sale   of   Orchids,   Ferns,   and    Specimen 

PLANTS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  November  7,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an  Importa- 
tion, just  arrived,  in  fine  condition,  of  CYPRIPEDIUM  NIYEUM 
and  AN.^CTOCHILUS  DAWSONI ;  an  Importation  of  TODEA 
SUPERBA,  CYATHEA  DEALBATA,  and  DICKSONIA  SQUAK- 
ROSA,  in  fine  condition, Just  arrived  from  New  Zealand;  several 
small  Collections  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  a  Consignment  of 
AMARYLLIS  BULBS,  from  the  Bahamas;  several  Collections  of 
Specimen  STOYE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  and  an 
Importation  of  ORCHIDS  from  Borneo. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tunbridge  Wells. 

EXTENSIVE    SALE   of   BEAUTIFULLY-GROWN    NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  from  Mr.  E.  Hollanbv  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Goldsmith's  Park 
Nursery,  Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  MONDAY, 
November  3,  and  two  following  days,  a  portion  of  the  thriving 
NURSERY  STOCK,  composed  of  many  symmetrically  grown  Speci- 
men Coniferae  and  Evergreens,  in  fine  condition  for  removal;  1000 
Rhododendrons,  Irish  Junipers  and  Yews,  bushy  common  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  Arbutus,  Laurustinus,  Weymouth  and  Austrian  Pines, 
choice  Abies,  Thujas,  Pinus,  and  Juniperus,  of  sorts ;  1000  fine  Spruce 
Firs,  a  capital  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees,  1000  fine  Standard 
Roses,  to  name;  Pampas-grass,  Tritomas,  and  numerous  others. 

On  view  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Putney,  S.W. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  S.  Mahood  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  with- 
out reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Windsor  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W., 
on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  November  5  and  6,  at 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  a  large  quantity  of  Valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  Evergreen  and  Conifers  Shrubs,  viz., 
3000  Green  and  Variegated  Hollies,  2000  Aucubas,  3000  Green  and 
Golden  Euonymus,  1000  Cedrus  Deodara.  1500  Portugal  and  Common 
Laurels,  1500  Box,  1500  Lygustrum  ovalifolium,  and  various  others, 
including  also  several  handsome  specimens  ;  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  in  variety  ;  Deciduous  Shrubs,  ot  sorts  ;  Standard,  Dwarf,  and 
Climbing  Roses  ;  Hardy  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E, 


Eltham,  Kent. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  Todman  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Eltham  Nurseries,  Eltham,  Kent,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  6,  and  following  day,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day,  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  C0N1FER/E 
and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  comprising  a  great  number  of  un- 
usually well-grown  specimen  Wellingtonias  (5  to  12  feet),  Araucarias 
(6  to  10  feet),  Cupressus,  Thujas  of  sorts,  Abies  and  Pinus  in  variety, 
Picca  Nordmanniana  and  nobilis,  fine  variegated  Hollies,  Portugal 
Laurels,  Golden  and  other  Yews,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  also  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  DECIDUOUS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  consisting  of 
Planes,  Maples,  Sycamores,  Walnuts,  Poplars  (sorts),  Mountain  and 
Weeping  Ash,  Scarlet  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  or  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E.  


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C, 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application.  ,       . 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  K. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storeys 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  


Tooting,  S.W. 

EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  40  ACRES  of  GENERAL 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  on 
MONDAY,  November  10,  and  live  following  days,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day,  without  the  slightest  reservation,  (in  consequence 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Freehold  being  required  for  building  pur- 
poses), about  40  Acres  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STUCK,  cm- 
prising  10,000  Border  Shrubs  in  rich  assortment  and  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  many  of  which  are  handsome  specimens  adapted  for 
immediate  effect  ;  also  10,000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  1000  Picea 
Nordmanniana,  1000  Thuja  stricta,  3000  Green  Hollies,  and  thousands 
of  other  Conifers  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  too  numerous  to  mention  ; 
5000  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,  4500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
beautifully  assorted,  including  many  in  pots  fit  for  forcing ;  also 
35,000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  20,000  Pyramidal  and  Standard 
Apples  and  Pears,  4000  Plums,  5000  Cherries,  5000  dwarf-trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums  ; 
8000  Black,  White,  and  Red  Currants  ;  1000  Thorns,  40,000  Orna- 
mental Trees,  6  to  12  feet,  including  a  fine  fcollection  of  Standard 
Weeping  Willows,  14.000  Poplars  of  sorts,  4000  Limes,  5  to  12  feet,  Stc.; 
14,000  Oval-leaved  and  Common  Privet,  150,000  Climbers,  and  other 
plants  in  pots,  consisting  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  (Exmouth),  Varie- 
gated and  Green  Ivies,  choice  Clematis  and  Jasminums,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Leytonstone. 

HIGHLY   IMPORTANT   SALE   ol   VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Fillebrook  Estate  Nur- 
sery, adjoining  Leytonstone  Station,  on  the  Woodford  Line  (Great 
Eastern  Railway),  on  MONDAY,  November  17,  and  two  following 
days,  at  n  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  part  of  the  ground  being 
required  for  other  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  Valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  splendid  variety  of  Coniferae 
and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  various  sizes,  and  including  many  magnifi- 
cent specimens  adapted  for  immediate  effect,  the  whole  of  which, 
having  been  recently  transplanted,  will  remove  safely ;  also  about 
15,000  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  to  to  15  feet ;  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
thousands  of  selected  Fruit  Trees;  Hardy  American  Plants— viz. , 
choice  Scarlet  and  other  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Andro- 
meda lloribunda,  &c.  ;  together  with  a  splendid  assortment  uf  Standard, 
Dwarf  and  Climbing  Ruses,  of  line  growth,  and  embracing  all  the 
leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  maybe 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Estate 
Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


PRELIMINARY     NOTICE    of    FORTHCOMING 
SALES,  to  be  conducted  by  PROTHEROE  and   MORRIS  — 
NOVEMBER  20  and  21  —THE    NURSERY,  Finchley,  by  order  of 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 

Last  week  in  November.— The  BURNT  ASH  NURSERY,  Lee,  by 

order  of  Mr.  B.  Mailer. 

N.B. — For  full   particulars   of  the  above  SALES  see  P.  and  M.'s 

OCTOBER  REGISTER  of  NURSERIES,  MARKET  GARDENS, 

FARMS,  FLORIST  and  SEED  BUSINESSES  to  be  LET  or  SOLD. 


REIGATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
CHRISTMAS  SHOW,  at  which  Prizes  are  offered  for  Poultry 
and  Rabbits  (Open  to  All  England),  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  December  9  and  10. 

Lists  of  Prizes  and  Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obtained  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  WILTON  BUCKLAND,  Church  Street,  Reigate. 

HE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  1873.— The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
BINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  20,  and  December  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  when  PRIZES  to  the  amount  of  TWO  THOUSAND 
SIX  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded. 

There  are  Four  Prizes  of  /ioo  each,  for  the  best  Shorthorn,  best 
Hereford,  best  Devon,  and  best  Scot  or  Cross-bred,  in  addition  to 
the  Elkington  Challenge  Cup,  value  100  Guineas. 

Prize  Lists,  Certificates  of  Entry,  and  every  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

The  ENTRIES  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  November  1. 

JOHN  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


OMITHFIELD     CLUB    FAT     CATTLE     SHOW, 

kJ  i873.-The  ANNUAL  SHOW  or  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  arc  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  l'orms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.   For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„     B.   ForaCOW  or  HEIFER  (in-any  Class). 
„     C.   For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  ,,     D.   For  a  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
,'      F.   For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  ,,     G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„      H.  For  a  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  r. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all    information   may   be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  DAVID   PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Olfice  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.B.— All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER   i,  1S73. 

MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

(London    Farmers'    Club  (Mr   Mechi  on   Live 
Monday,        Nov.    3<      Stock  Disease),    at    the  Salisbury    Hotel, 
I     Salisbury  Square — 6  P.M. 
t  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  Salisbury 
4t     Hotel— n  A.M. 

f  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 
5  X     cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square— Noon. 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday 


THE  heroic  solution  of  THE  FOOD  QUESTION 
to  which  Mr.  Albert  Williams,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Times,  directs  attention  is,  we  fear, 
inapplicable  to  the  island  generally.  Like  the 
few  acres  of  his  experiment,  all  England  may  be 
yielding  barely  half  a  crop  —  it  may  be  even 
losing  its  tenants  one  after  another,  as  they 
abandon  in  despair  the  effort  to  make  it  more 
productive— but  all  England  has  not  the  advan- 
tage which  this  field  on  Ilsley  Down  possessed, 
of  wealth  outside  the  fences  ready  and  anxious 
for  investment  in  the  soil. 

The  history  has  its  useful  lesson,  nevertheless. 
The  field  was  purchased.  Its  tenant  acquired  a 
long  interest  in  it  ;  and  its  whole  past  history 
was  changed  at  once.  It  was  Arthur  Young's 
assertion  verified.  As  a  garden  will  become  a 
desert  if  the  tenant  be  liable  at  any  moment  to 
dismissal,  so  a  sterile  soil  will  be  made  a  fertile 
field  if  its  occupant  be  made  secure.  The  barren 
useless  plot  was  at  once  the  subject  of  industry 
and  enterprise — tillage,  manure,  and  live  stock, 
all  were  brought  to  bear  on  it— and  in  the  end 
the  crops  repaid  not  only  their  individual  cost, 
but  the  purchase  money  of  the  property. 

Looking  at  all  England,  oi  course  there  is  no 
chance  of  "90  loads  of  dung"  being  brought 
ad  extra  on  to  every  field  ;  and  as  that  was  the 
prime  mover  in  this  case,  we  suppose  that  it  is 
useless  to  expect  all  England  to  make  any  im- 
mediate use  of  Mr.  Williams'  experience.  It 
is  worthy  of  our  attention,   nevertheless.     The 
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success  which  it  realised  was  due  to  fallowing 
and  tilth,  as  well  as  to  liberal  manuring  and 
good  cropping.  These  are  practices  indeed  of 
whose  usefulness  we  do  not  need  to  seek  for 
proof  on  Ilsley  Down,  but  that  was  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  their  efficiency  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams described  ;  and  if  a  poor  thin  soil  on 
chalk  be  found  to  answer  so  readily  to  the  spur, 
what  may  we  not  expect  of  the  deeper  cal- 
careous clays  and  richer  loamy  soils  of  the  lower 
geological  beds,  none  of  which  now  yield  what 
they  might. 

The  grand  lesson,  however,  of  the  Ilsley 
field  is  the  fact  which  it  demonstrates,  that 
there  is  ample  field  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  capital  in  English  agriculture,  and  that  it  will 
be  readily  applied  when  there  is  a  certainty  that 
the  principal  sum  remains  unquestionably  the 
property  of  the  investor.  There  is  ample  capital 
outside  the  fences,  and  with  such  examples  as 
that  of  Ilsley  Down  it  would  be  more  ready  and 
anxious  for  investment  in  the  land  than  it  now  is 
for  investment  in  Government  securities,  rail- 
ways, and  companies  of  all  kinds,  if  only  the 
monstrous  law  were  altered  which  now  makes  so 
much  of  what  maybe  invested  in  the  soil  at  once 
the  property  of  another. 

How  any  owner  of  land,  himself  unable  to 
equip  it  as  it  ought  to  be  equipped  for  a  maxi- 
mum productiveness,  can  defend  a  state  of  things 
which  takes  the  very  heart  out  of  English 
agriculture,  we  cannot  imagine. 

The  following  is  the  history  to  which  we  are 
referring.  It  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of 
October  25,  where  it  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Future  of  Farming"  : — 

"  As  there  is  nothing  like  practical  experience,  perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  an  example  of  it. 

"  There  is,  at  one  extremity  of  this  very  bracing  parish, 
lying  as  high  and  as  cold  as  any  portion  of  it,  a  piece  of 
land  with  a  cultivated  surface  of  about  5J  acres,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  occupied  by  various  persons  in 
succession,  and  all  eager  to  '  better  themselves  on  a  little 
land,'  and  every  one  of  whom  had  one  after  another  given 
it  up  for  worse  and  not  for  better.  The  last  occupier  in 
his  last  year  grew  upon  it  half  a  crop  of  Peas,  and  then 
returned  it  to  the  owner  to  bear  a  full  crop  of  the  natural 
weeds  of  the  district. 

"  The  owner— no  farmer— at  his  wits'  end  for  a  tenant, 
hawked  this  land  about  to  be  let  or  sold.  Not  a  tenant 
or  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  At  last  he  offered  it  to 
me.  For  this  piece  of  land  in  this  condition  I  gave  him 
27  years'  purchase  on  his  retail  rental,  and  the  freehold 
was  duly  conveyed  to  me  for  that  sum  not  quite  eight 
years  ago. 

"Operations  were  commenced  upon  it.  First  it  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  ;  95  loads  of  farmyard  manure  were 
then  placed  upon  it,  and  a  good  crop  of  early  Turnips 
obtained.  These  were  fed  off  by  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
and  Wheat  was  planted.  The  Wheat  crop  returned  one- 
half  the  purchase-money,  and  the  country  was  50  sacks 
of  Wheat  the  better  for  the  change.  Then  followed,  on 
another  manuring,  a  good  crop  of  Swedes,  again  fed  off 
by  a  large  number  of  sheep  ;  and  then,  in  the  following 
season,  Barley  ;  then  old  red  Clover  for  two  years,  and 
then  Wheat  again.  When  this  second  crop  of  Wheat 
was  sold  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  was 
returned. 

"  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  account  for  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  because  the  land,  under  the  treatment  it 
had  now  received,  invited  me  to  take  a  second  crop  of 
Barley  in  immediate  succession  to  the  second  crop  of 
Wheat.  This  Barley,  of  excellent  quality,  is  now  in 
hand,  and  will  probably  cover  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
of  cultivation. 

"  The  land  is  now  in  good  condition,  quite  clean,  and 
lies  to  be  manured  for  a  Swede  crop  when  the  season 
shall  come.  ■ 

"Thus,  within  eight  years  the  freehold  is  paid  for,  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  defrayed,  and  the  'little  land,' 
which  by  retail  cultivation  could  'better'  no  one — which 
no  one  would  purchase  and  no  one  would  occupy — has  in 
eight  years,  by  virtue  of  cleanliness,  cattle-feeding,  and 
farmyard  manure,  placed  itself  creditor  to  the  people  of 
England. 

"The  moral  I  draw  from  this  experience  is  that, 
firstly,  the  cereal  soils  only  require  cleanliness,  cattle- 
feeding,  and  farmyard  manure,  to  be  greatly  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  usually  are  ;  secondly,  that  as  these  are 
the  previous  conditions  of  increased  production,  the 
means  of  complying  with  them  must  in  some  legitimate 
way  be  afforded  to  those  who  need,  that  they  may  the 
better  carry  through  for  the  safety  of  England  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  ;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  desire  the 
delivery  of  the  bricks  should  not  deny  the  loan  of  the 
straw.  Albert  Williams,  East  Ilsley  Hall." 


On  Monday  last  there  was  a  short  supply  of 

Wheat  at  Mark  Lane,  and  an  advance  of  Ij,  per  qr. 

was  realised. -On  Thursday  there  was  a  large  but 

indifferent  supply  of  Cattle,  and  an  abundant  show  of 
Sheep.  Demand  was  generally  slow,  but  for  the  best 
qualities  full  rates  were  paid. 


he  had  edited.  The  North  British  Agriculturist  has 
long  borne  the  character  of  a  resolute  and  weighty  ad- 
vocate of  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmer,  an  earnest 
opponent  of  the  abuses  under  which  he  often  suffers, 
and  an  enlightened  exponent  of  the  true  interests  of  all 
connected  with  the  land.  This  reputation  it  has 
acquired  under  the  editorship  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Stevenson.  His  death  silences  a  most  useful  voice, 
and  creates  a  void  which  will  be  widely  felt  in  English 
as  well  as  Scottish  agricultural  circles.  We  lament 
the  loss  of  an  upright  and  most  worthy  fellow-labourer. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the 

death  of  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  memoir  of  his  life  and  work  in  the  agricultural 
world,  given  in  another  page,  is  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  journal  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 


Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  will  hold  their  annual 

show  of  roots  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Monday 
17 — 20,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  entries  closing  on 
November  12. — Messrs.  SUTTONS1  show  will  be  held 
at  Reading  as  usual  on  the  22i — entries  closing  on 
November  19. 

The    Rev.     G.    J.    Blomfield,    of    Norton 

Rectory,  writes  to  the  Times  with  reference  to  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act,  pointing  out  that 
under  the  wording  of  the  Act  a  child  "  under  12  years 
of  age,"  who  has  attended  school  150  times  during  the 
previous  year,  may  begin  to  be  employed  at  11,  and 
be  employed  continuously  for  the  next  12  months,  and, 
having  then  reached  the  age  of  12  years,  will  pass 
from  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  He  believes  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  keep  the  child  under 
instruction  until  he  was  12  years  old.  Again,  a  farmer 
may  employ  a  child  at  10  years  of  age,  provided  it 
attended  school  250  times  in  the  previous  year,  and 
employ  him  continuously  for  12  months  ;  when,  of 
course,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  it  will,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  shut  out  of  employment  for  the  next 
12  months.  These  he  points  out  as  defects  in  the  Act 
which  will  mar  or  destroy  its  intended  influence. 

Dr.  Bertillon  has  lately  published  an  import- 
ant paper  on  the  Food  of  the  French  Working 
Classes,  illustrating,  among  other  things,  the  value  of 
animal  food  in  an  industrial  establishment  employing 
630  men,  who  lived  principally  on  vegetable  food,  in 
the  department  of  the  Tarn.  M.  Talabot,  who  was 
the  director  of  the  establishment,  about  the  year  1S35 
found  that  the  sick  fund,  established  to  give  the  men 
during  illness  half  the  amount  of  their  ordinary  wages, 
was  constantly  in  debt  ;  he  took  measures  for  the 
introduction  of  butchers'  meat  into  the  food  of  the 
men,  and  the  effect  was  so  great  that  the  average  loss 
of  time  per  man  on  account  of  illness  or  fatigue  wras 
reduced  from  fifteen  to  three  days  per  annum.  The 
animal  food  had  saved  twelve  days'  work  a  year  per 
man.  The  following  Table  is  given  by  Dr.  Ber- 
tillon, to  show  the  relative  consumption  of  animal 
food,  as  compared  with  vegetable — the  latter  being 
taken  at  100  : — 

Per  cent. 

English  workman      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         •  •  37  7 

French  sailor  . .  . .  . .  . .         . .  . .  . .  31.7 

Agricultural  labourer  in  the  Vaud  ..  ..  .,  15.6 

,,  „  North  of  France  ..  ..       7.7 

1,  ,,  Correze        . .  . .  . .        4.5 

,,  ,,  Vaucluse     . .         ..  . .       3.3 

Lombardy  workman  20 

Irish      . .  . .         . .  . .         ..  . .  . .  . .       1.0 

Nor  does  the  French  peasant  obtain  the  basis  of  his 
food  from  the  most  nutritive  of  the  cereals — Wheat ; 
entire  departments  depend  principally  on  Buckwheat, 
Maize,  Millet,  Chestnuts,  &c.  It  is  in  the  last-named 
districts  that  the  mortality  is  the  greatest,  though, 
instead  of  their  being  insalubrious,  it  is  in  Brittany, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Limousin,  where  we  go  to  breathe 
the  purest  air,  though  these  countries  have  no  other 
condition  in  common  but  poverty  and  insufficient 
nourisment.  This  illustration  of  the  value  of  animal 
food  is  taken  from  a  full  account  of  Dr.  Bertillok's 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Times  of  October  2S  contains,  from  the 

Peruvian  Minister,  an  estimate  of  the  remainder  of 
guano  still  existing  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  the  Chincha  Islands,  which 
were  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  1853  to  contain 
S  years'  consumption,  have  lasted  18  years  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  inferred  that  the  Macabi  and  Guanape 
Islands,  which  were  estimated  to  yield  2,248,000  tons 
and  have  already  furnished  1,446,213  tons,  will  in  nil 
probability  yield  very  much  more  than  as  much  again. 
A  long  list  of  guano  deposits  follows,  enumerating 
localities  where  "fair  deposits,"  "coatings,"  "abund- 
ant deposits,"  "patches,"  "thin  coatings,"  "great 
quantities,"  "white  patches,"  and  "fair  quantities" 
still  exist. 

Major  Le  Poer  Trench,  M.P.  for  Galway, 

thus  describes  a  disaster  of  which  we  have  no  experi- 
ence in  English  agriculture — the  Bursting  of  a  Bog 
at  Dunmore  : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant,  the  farmer  occupying 
a  farm  on  the  Corrabel  stream,  nearest  the  bog,  was  dig- 
ging his  Potatos,  when  he  suddenly  observed  a  brown 
mass  slowly  approaching  him.  He  lett  his  spade  in  the 
ground  and  went  for  the  neighbours  ;  on  his  return  the 
mass  (which  was  the  moving  bog)  had  half  covered  his 
Potato  field,  and  completely  hidden  from  sight  his  field 
of  corn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  '  stooks,'  situated  on 
a  knoll  ;  they  still  remain  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
scene  of  desolation.  This  was  but  the  commencement; 
*  since  then  the  bog  has  continued  to  advance  in  a  rolling 


mass,  continuing  its  course  right  down  the  valley  to  Dun- 
more,  burying  on  its  way  three  farmhouses  and  covering 
at  least  180  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  land  to  a  depth, 
in  some  places,  of  6  feet.  The  unfortunate  occupiers  of 
the  three  farms  have  been  turned,  by  this  visitation  of 
Providence,  f armless  and  homeless,  with  their  families,  on 
ihe  world." 

We  have  heard  since  that  the  progress  of  the  moving 
mass  is  so  great  that  the  town  of  Dunmore  itself, 
which  is  within  7  miles  of  Tuam,  and  lies  in  a  hollow, 
is  threatened.  For  days  past  the  bog  has  been  making 
steady  approaches.  It  has  already  covered  more  than 
300  acres  of  excellent  pasture  and  arable  land,  and  as 
it  is  said  to  move  steadily  at  the  rate  of  about  12  feet 
in  24  hours,  a  whole  district  of  thriving  country  may 
be  rendered  tenantless. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Beet,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  it,  is  being  largely  extended  in  some 
parts  of  America.  We  understand  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful results  as  yet  have  been  obtained  in  California, 
where  two  companies  are  in  operation ;  one,  the 
California  Beet  Sugar  Company  at  Alvarado, 
producing  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  sugar  from 
one  year's  crop,  and  this  only  the  second  year  of  its 
operation.  From  the  report  of  the  manager  of  the 
above  company  we  extract  the  following: — 

"With  respect  to  the  best  varieties  of  Beet  yielding 
the  most  sugar,  I  should  name  the  White  Silesian.  For 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  smaller  Beet,  of  which  the 
roots  weigh  from  1  lb.  to  3  lb.,  are  preferred.  The  seed 
is  sown  by  a  machine  that  we  manufacture  ourselves, 
which  sows  four  rows  at  a  time  ;  the  rows  are  15  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  plant  first  comes  up  we  hoe  the 
rows  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  then  thin  out  the 
plants  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  8  inches  apart ;  they  will 
then  stand  in  the  rows  8  inches  by  15  inches.  Though 
most  countries  and  climates  permit  the  culture  of  the 
Sugar-Beet,  there  is,  of  course,  a  choice  of  soil,  if  the 
highest  development  of  saccharine  qualities  is  desired. 
The  root  of  the  Sugar-Beet  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
ground,  and  always  flourishes  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  loose, 
mellow,  warm,  and  fertile  soil,  free  from  saline  and 
alkaline  constituents,  not  sour,  and  of  a  nature  little 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  The  yield  per  acre,  on  the 
average,  has  been  about  15  tons,  although,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  been  as  high  as  20  tons. 

"The  beet-sugar  business  in  the  United  States  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  industrial 
interests  we  have.  At  the  present  time  we  are  leeding 
350  head  of  cattle  from  the  pulp  for  the  San  Francisco 
market." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 


CATTLE. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent : — 

"I  observe  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  a  singularly 
weak  though  well-meaning  letter,  from  Mr.  Edward 
Bowly,  of  Siddington,  as  to  the  critiques  which  'certain 
newspaper  editors '—meaning  you  amongst  other  sinners 
—  have  thought  proper  to  write  upon  the  wild  harem- 
scarem  bidding  that  took  place  at  the  New  York  Mills 
sale  the  other  day.  Every  one  knows  that  those  absurd 
prices  were  the  result  of  international  rivalry,  and  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  animals.  Mr. 
Bowly,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter,  virtually  admits 
the  justice  of  your  criticism,  when  he  says  that  '  editors 
do  not  write  critiques  on  those  men  who  almost  daily 
give  enormous  sums  for  pictures,  precious  stones,  relics, 
and  such  like,  although  the  cause  of  their  great  value  is 
the  same  in  each  instance,  namely,  that  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  them  in  the  world,'  &c.  This  is  as 
weak  a  sentence  as  a  man  could  well  write,  since  it 
is  admitting  that  these  fancy  prices  are  given  merely 
because  Shorthorn  breeding  has  become  a  rich  man's 
hobby,  and  a  'Duchess'  is  a  thing  to  exhibit  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  a  rare  book,  a  valuable  painting, 
or  a  choice  gem,  and  must  go  to  the  longest  purse.  I 
have  myself  known  a  man  give  ^20  for  a  snail  shell.  On 
the  treasure  being  handed  to  him  he  crushed  it  under  his 
heel,  exclaiming  with  glee,  *  Now  mine  is  the  only  speci- 
men known.'  He  had  another  which  he  had  previously 
believed  unique.  But  we  hope  that  Shorthorn  breeding 
stands  on  rather  higher  ground  than  this.  Mr.  Bowly 
himself  takes  a  truer  view,  in  the  later  part  of  his  letter, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  benefit  which  was  conferred  upon 
the  neighbourhood  when  he  and  Mr.  Rich  conjointly  gave 
500  gs.  for  7TH  Duke  of  York.  The  true  aim  of 
Shorthorn  breeding,  and  the  only  aim  which  deserves  con- 
sideration in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  to  increase  the 
food  of  the  people  by  improving  the  meat-forming  capa- 
bility of  our  stock  throughout  the  country.  But  such 
prices  as  were  given  at  New  York  Mills  were  beyond  all 
reason,  and  if  the  purchasers  are  evei  to  see  their  money 
again  they  must  charge  such  prices  as  will  tend  very 
materially  to  make  the  production  of  meat  increasingly 
expensive,  and  so  far  defeat  the  object  of  Shorthorn 
breeding  as  originally  designed  by  the  Smithfield  Club. 
W.  G. 

The   present  system  of  stock-keeping  is    the 

subject  of  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Fanner. 
He  says  that  the  present  system  leads  to  erroneous 
awards,  owing  to  want  of  ability  in  the  judges,  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  they  judge,  and  the  preju- 
dices which  they  cherish  for  and  against  particular 
breeds.  Moreover,  the  present  system  of  judging  does 
not  require  the  judges  to  give  the  reasons  for  their 
awards  ;  and  it  therefore  fails  to  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the 
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exhibitors,  as  it  ought  to  do,  that  they  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  It  fails  to  direct  breeders  who  are  looking 
for  stock  to  improve  their  herds  in  particular  points, 
where  animals  high  in  these  points  can  be  found.  And 
it  fails  to  afford  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
stock,  and  therefore  does  little  or  nothing  to  advance 
this  most  important  branch  of  agriculture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  point 
system  are,  among  others,  the  following  :— 1.  With 
ordinarily  competent  judges,  it  insures  correct  and, 
of  course,  uniform  awards.  2.  It  aflords  the  most 
ample  information  with  respect  to  the  exhibits  and 
their  points  ;  the  award  papers  forming  exhausting, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  very  concise  reports  as  to  their 
good  and  bad  qualities.  3.  It  is  in  a  high  degree 
educational,  as  the  reasons  are  given  for  all  the  deci- 
sions, thereby  affording  those  who  attend  the  shows 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of 
stock  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Mr. 
Bruce  does  not  discuss  the  disadvantages  of  the 
point  system,  which  are  in  our  opinion  fatal  to  it. 
It  treats  live  stock  as  if  they  were  so  much  machinery, 
statuary,  or  "inorganic  matter" — as  if  they  did  not 
differ  in  constitution,  vitality,  pedigree,  and  worth, 
apart  from  mere  form  and  structure — points  these  which 
are  not  mere  addition  or  subtraction  from  their  merit, 
but  creators  or  destroyers  of  it,  in  fact  determining  the 
whole  power  of  an  animal  to  be  serviceable  or  other- 
wise, and  therefore  paramount. 

We  have  received  from  Colonel  G.  E.  Waring 

his  catalogue  (1873)  of  his  thorough-bred  Jersey  herd, 
at  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  frontispiece,  a  sheet  of  20  portraits 
— autototype  photographs— of  some  of  the  bulls  and 
cows  and  heifers.  Instantaneous  photography  produces 
accurate  negatives,  which  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  plate,  from  which  the  prints  are  taken.  The  result 
is  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  evidently  straight 
and  massive — others  of  less  perfect  symmetry— none  of 
them  overladen  with  flesh— all  of  them  evidently  of  the 
true  lersey  type.  The  history  and  pedigree  is  given  of 
every  animal,  and  they  all  trace  up  to  imported  stock. 
The  prices  appended  indicate  the  demand  that  exists 
for  pure  stock  among  breeders  fancying  this  particular 
strain ;  600,  800,  and  1000  dots,  exceed  anything 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  Jersey  cattle. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  Bell's 

1 1  idkly  Messenger,  as  in  some  sort  a  defence  of  the 
recent  extravagant  prices  commanded  by  the 
"Duchess  "  and  other  Shorthorns  : — 

' '  We  recorded  last  week  a  piece  of  news  which  will  be 
accepted  as  significant  by  those  who  without  prejudice 
watch  the  signs  of  the  times.  An  extract  from  a  Mel- 
bourne live  stock  market  report  (to  which  we  added  only 
a  few  particulars  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  the  breed- 
ing of  the  animals),  gave  in  unobtrusive  figures  a  simple 
statement  of  some  sales  that  had  taken  place  shortly 
before  the  issue  of  the  report  on  July  31.  Those  sales, 
which  appear  to  have  been  merely  drafts  from  a  well-bred 
herd  of  miscellaneous  blood,  are  not  described  as  unpre- 
cedented or  marvellous.  The  jumble  of  Booth,  Bates, 
Butterfly,  and  a  score  of  other  good  but  various  ingre- 
dients, would  puzzle  the  keenest  detective  of  '  fashion ' 
to  find  out  what  fashion  had  entrapped  the  purchasers. 
The  sire  of  all  the  six  animals  that  sold  for  an  average  of 
^751  5*.  each  was  a  son  of  a  Wetherby  Duchess  bull, 
from  a  dam  by  another  Wetherby  Duchess  bull,  and  his 
grandam,  Lady  Flora,  was  a  very  pretty  little  red  and 
white  cow,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Carr,  in  whose 
hands  she  bred  the  prize  bull  Windsor  Augustus 
(19,157),  so  well  known  when  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Ambler,  and  afterwards  as  one  of  the  sires  used  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  of  Sittyton.  Lady  Flora  was  a  great 
milk  and  butter  cow,  rich  fleshed  when  not  in  deep 
milk,  a  very  ready  thriver.  always  making  the  most 
of  a  rather  light  frame.  The  result  of  her  own  and 
daughter's  alliances  with  Bates  bulls  is  to  be  seen 
in  Duke  of  Brunswick  (25,937),  whose  stock  have 
realised  the  prices  last  week  mentioned.  They  were 
all,  as  we  are  informed,  from  dams  by  Royal  But- 
terfly 6th  (18.757),  who  had  the  two  best  possible 
crosses  of  Barmpton  Rose  bulls,  Master  Butterfly 
and  Royal  Butterfly,  upon  the  pedigree  of  Sir  Charles 
Tempest's  Venilia.  Thus  the  animals  have  all  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  Towneley  element.  Their  prices  stand  out 
in  still  more  startling  relief  if  we  extend  the  quotation  to 
the  value  of  ordinary  stock  in  the  same  district.  Referring 
to  the  same  report  we  find,  in  a  paragraph  preceding  the 
one  on  '  Pure  stock, '  that  the  range  of  prices  is  on  this 
scale  : — Best  bullocks,  fit  forimmediate  fattening,  £6  10s.; 
good  ditto,  £$  10s. ;  inferior,  £4.  las.  to  £5  ;  best  cows, 
/,410s. ;  good,  £3  17s.  6d.;  inferior,  £3  5*. ;  breeding 
cows,  £6  to  j£io.  Taking  the  prices  from  time  to  time 
found  recorded  in  Australian  papers  as  realised  at 
Australian  private  and  public  sales  of  Shorthorns,  and 
examining  the  strains  of  blood  that  command  those 
prices,  we  discover  evidence  of  two  facts :  1st,  that  the 
so-called  '  mania '  extends  beyond  the  nations  just  now 
said  to  be  specially  under  its  influence  ;  and  2dly,  that  it 
can  exist  irrespective  of  the  prevalent  fashion  which  is 
understood  to  unite  American  and  English  lovers  of 
Shorthorns  in  a  common  bondage.  In  reviewing  current 
criticism  on  live  stock  sales,  a  curious  anomaly  is  percep- 
tible. He  who  gives  his  thousands  for  a  blood  horse, 
that  perhaps  makes  the  purchaser's  fortune  a  game  of 
double  or  quits,  is  allowed  the  possession  of  unimpeach- 
able sanity ;  yet  if  the  faney  or  speculation  should  happen 
to  make  choice  of  a  Shorthorn,  whose  damage  at  the 
worst  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
buyer  is  mad,  stark  mad." 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  STEVENSON. 

[We  extract    the  following  memoir    from  the    North  British 
Agriculturist  of  last  week.] 

Charles  Stevenson,  editor  of  this  paper,  died  at 
his  residence  in  Portobello  on  Sunday  morning,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  69,  and  his  remains  were  interred  yesterday 
in  St.  Mark's  burying  ground.  lie  was  born  at  Cum- 
bernauld in  1S04,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Stevenson,  long  tenant  of  the  Park,  Clackmannan, 
which  was  held  by  the  family  for  neatly  60  years,  lie 
received  his  education  in  the  parish  school  of  Clack- 
mannan. 

In  early  youth  Mr.  Stevenson  had  a  strong  fancy 
for    landscape    painting,   and,    having    taken    lessons 
in  the  art,  he  produced  some  paintings,  which  are  still 
in  existence,  showing  considerable  talent,  and  at  least 
giving  high  promise  of  future  excellence.     But,  having 
ultimately  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Howden,  of  Lawhead,  long  known  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most farmers  in  East  Lothian,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  men.     During  Mr.  Stevenson's  whole 
after-life   he  never  mentioned    Mr.   Howden's   name 
except  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  warm  affection. 
When  Mr.  Stevenson  entered  on  the  farm  of  Redside, 
much  ot  it  required  draining,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it  consisted  of  a  heavy  clay  soil.     At  first  he 
farmed  with  considerable  energy,  but  being  on  the  bor- 
ders of  large  game  preserves,  and  finding  the  destruction 
caused   to   his  crops,    and   that   no   redress  could  be 
obtained,    he  ceased   to  make   further  improvements. 
He  resolved   to   remain  during   the   currency  of  his 
19  years'  lease,  but  to  do  nothing  towards  adding  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  farm.     It  was  doubtless  owing 
to  this  that  he  took  up  the  cause  of  total  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws  so  warmly  and  perseveringly.     It  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  an   Anti-Game  Law 
Association  was  got  up  in  East  Lothian,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  which  Mr.  Stevenson  both  spoke  and  delivered 
lectures.     A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  his   friends 
wished    to    unite    in    presenting    him    with   a   testi- 
monial    in     token     of    their     appreciation     of    his 
great     services      to     agriculture,      from      the      able 
and    independent   manner    in    which     he    had    con- 
ducted  the   North   British   Agriculturist.      With   his 
characteristic  modesty,  he  besought  his  friends  to  aban- 
don their  intention,   adding,  with  a   smile,  "at  least 
until  the  Game  Laws  are  swept  from  the  statute  book." 
The  leading  object  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  life  was  to  im- 
prove  the   position  and  secure  the   independence   of 
tenant-farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.     For  years 
he  was  unwearied  in  placing  before  the  public  the  evils 
of  Hypothec.     Though  its  worst  features  were  recently 
somewhat  modified,  his  hostility  to  it  did  not  cease,  as 
he  saw  clearly  that,  while  a  shred  of  it  remained,  land- 
lords possessed  a  power  which  tended  to  keep  their 
tenants  in  bondage.     He  was  equally  decided  on  the 
question  of  tenant-right,  or  payment  for  all  unexhausted 
improvements  made  by  tenants,  as  the  only  legitimate 
means  to  attract  capital  sufficient  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.     Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Mr.  Harry  Stewart,   of  Oathlaw,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  society  formed  for  the  improvement  of 
labourers'  cottages.      His  sympathies  with  the  working 
classes  were  peculiarly  strong,  and  he  had  the  honour- 
able   ambition    of    being   the   mouth-piece   of    those 
who  could   not   speak   for  themselves.     Mr.    Steven- 
son   was    a    superior    judge    of    stock,    particularly 
horses,    cattle    and    pigs.       His    memory   was    most 
remarkable,    as   he   rarely  forgot   an  animal   he    had 
once  seen,   and   years  afterward   he   could   often   tell 
the  colours  and  points  of  a  horse  he  had  merely  passed 
on  the  road.     When  at  Redside,  he  possessed  a  small 
but  high-class  herd  of  Shorthorns,  and  he  retained  his 
interest  in  this  class  of  animals  to  the  last.     He  was 
occasionally  prevailed  on   to  act  as  a  judge  at   local 
shows,  and   his   opinion  was   highly  prized,  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  preferred  giving  an  honest  criticism  of  their 
various  merits  in  the   columns  of  the  North  British 
Agriculturist.     While  not  easily  led  away   by  every 
project  of  professed  improvement,  no  one  was  quicker 
than  Mr.   Stevenson  in  perceiving  the  merits   of  any 
new  implement,  mode,  or  help  of  agriculture.     He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  guano  as  a 
manure,  and  used  it  extensively.     When  the  island  of 
Ichaboe   was   discovered,  and   the   numerous   cargoes 
from  it   overstocked  the  market,  Mr.  Stevenson  pur- 
chased several  shiploads,  and  urged  all  his  friends  to 
lay  in  a  stock.     It  was  then  selling  at  .£5  per  ton, 
while   its   intrinsic  value   was   above  ,£10.     He   sold 
100  tons  to  one  friend,   and '  strongly  advised  him  to 
apply  it  at  once  to  his  farm,  which  was  done,  every 
acre  being  thus  highly  manured.     The  crop  produced 
was  so  remarkable  that  its  owner  at  once  became  an 
advocate  of  high  farming,   and  has  since  practised  it, 
greatly  to  his  own  advantage. 

On  the  expiry  of  his  lease  of  Redside,  Mr.  Steven- 
son became  editor  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  held  that  position. 
In  this  capacity  he  acquired  a  lasting  reputation  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  for  the 
soundness  of  his  views  on  agricultural  questions.  He 
seldom  wrote  long  articles,  but  they  were  always  well- 
informed  and  practical.  His  essay  on  the  farming  of 
East  Lothian,  which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal  in  1853,  was  one  which  ai- 
tracted  much  interest  on  its   appearance,  and  is  still 


often    referred   to.      As    a    journalist    he   found  the 
way   to    make    use    of    his    long-gathered    stores   of 
knowledge,    and    to    advocate    those    advanced   and 
enlightened      views      which      have      as      yet     only 
been    partly    received     by    those     having    authority, 
but     must     ultimately    be     adopted.       Among     the 
very  fir»t  of  his  persistent  and  life-long  aims  was  better 
dwellings   for  the   ploughman  and  labourer,  and  the 
extinction  of  bothies,  save  as  temporary  dwellings,  so 
that  a  steady,  frugal,  well-conducted  population  might 
be  maintained  over  the  land.     The  deep  sympathy  he 
felt  with  the  farm  workers  ever  found  expression  when 
opportunity  offered.     It,  however,  was  of  no  maudlin 
sort.    His  writings  inculcated  that  sturdy  independence, 
that  manly  but  resolute  self-reliance  which  respects  and 
is  respected.     So  with  the  tenantry,  his  aim  always 
was   to   show   that    as  they  exhibited   these    sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  business  abilities, 
so  would  be  their  success  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this 
did  he  attack  those  laws  which  had  grown  obsolete  if 
ever   they  had   been  just.     Hypothec  and   the  Game 
Laws      were    never      ceasing      objects    of    attack  \ 
and     it    ought    to    be    remembered    to      his     credit 
that,      however     sharp     and      keen     his      writings 
were     against     these      laws,     he     never     questioned 
the  motives  of  those  who  opposed  him  ;  neither  did  he 
attempt  to  bind  people  together  by  any  sort  of  trades- 
unionism,  but  trusted  solely  to  the  force  of  argument, 
and   the   statement  of  the  mischievous   consequences 
which    flowed    from     their    operation.      The     plain, 
straightforward  expression  of  opinions  he  held  as  to  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
change,  made  him  less  a  favourite  with  the  landlords 
generally  than  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  written 
less  strongly  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  always  retained  the 
support  of  the  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  practically  engaged  in  farming,  and  who  could 
judge   of    the   scope   and    tendency    of    his    writings 
generally.     It  was  not  alone  with  the  politics  of  agri- 
culture that  he  made  his  strongest  points.     He  keenly 
appreciated  the  application  of  skill  to  every  depart- 
ment, and  with  careful  observation  and  research  did 
his  best  fairly  and  equitably  to  do  justice  to  every  one 
who  brought  forward  any  new  implement,  machine,  or 
practice. 

For  years  Mr.  Stevenson  used  to  travel  abroad  for  a 
portion  of  every  summer  in  pursuit  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  He  loved  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  leisure 
in  Paris,  greatly  admiring  the  Parisians  for  their  taste 
in  colours  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  treasurer,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  getting  up  the  Scotch  con- 
tribution for  the  French  Seed  Fund,  and  on  him  was 
bestowed  the  gold  medal  from  the  French  Government 
by  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  committee.  This  he 
handed  over  to  Professor  Archer  to  be  placed  in  the 
Industrial  Museum.  In  his  visits  to  Paris  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  his  late  intimate  friend,  M.  Tis- 
serand,  the  conductor  of  the  Emperor's  farms,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  supplied  important  infor- 
mation to  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  reference  to  the 
breeds  of  cattle  and  other  agricultural  matters.  He 
officiated  as  a  juror  in  the  agricultural  department  in 
the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Paris  in  1867, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
French  Government.  The  animals  on  that  occa- 
sion were  judged,  not  only  by  symmetry,  form, 
bulk,  and  weight,  but  likewise  by  the  quality  of  the 
meat  which  they  afforded  when  slaughtered  and 
cooked ;  and  Mr.  SteTenson  used  often  to  allude 
to  the  fact  that  after  the  ceremony  of  tasting,  the  best- 
flavoured  meat  was  adjudged  to  be  that  of  a  West 
Highland  ox.  Mr.  Stevenson  travelled  also  in  Bel- 
gium and  Hungary  with  the  view  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  eminent  men  upon  the  Continent.  Baron 
Liebig,  the  famous  German  chemist,  was  his  personal 
friend.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scot- 
tish Chamber  of  Agriculture.  He  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  these  Societies,  and  often 
advocated  the  necessity  for  the  institution  of  experi- 
mental agricultural  stations  similar  to  those  founded 
on  the  Continent  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  not  understood  by  those  who  had 
only  a  casual  acquaintance  with  him.  His  manner  to 
strangers  appeared  gruff  and  distant,  and  they  might 
even  be  excused  for  attributing  to  him  a  want  of  refine- 
ment. But  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  mistake. 
As  Goldsmith  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  nothing  of 
the  bear  about  him  but  the  skin.  And  he  was  not  only 
a  warm-hearted  man,  most  obliging  and  laborious 
when  he  could  do  a  good  turn  to  any  one,  but  he  had 
the  feelings  and  the  cultivation  of  a  gentleman.  He 
had  a  decided  and  critical  taste  for  polite  literature, 
was  an  intense  admirer  of  the  works  of  Robert  Bums 
and  other  poets,  and  often  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his 
acquaintanceship  with  some  of  the  contemporaries  of  the 
great  Scottish  bard.  He  personally  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Miss  Thomson,  the  Jessie  Lewars  of  the  poet. 

Taking  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  most  upright,  esti- 
mable, and  kindly  man,  most  exemplary  in  his  conduct 
in  private  life,  and  most  honourable  in  his  capacity  of 
public  journalist.  The  tenantry  of  Scotland  owe  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  intelli- 
gent and  effective  writings,  and  for  his  clear  and  faith- 
ful and  consistent  support  of  the  interests  of  practical 
agriculture.     In  the  list  of  Scotsmen  who  have  devoted 
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themselves  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress,  the 
name  of  Charles  Stevenson  deserves  to  stand  next  to 
that  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  as  a  true  patriot  and  bene- 
factor j  and  now  that  his  burly  form  no  longer  slowly 
moves  on  in  his  accustomed  walks,  his  playful  humour 
is  hushed,  his  gruff  laugh  silent,  and  his  kindly  sym- 
pathies become  a  memory  of  the  past,  may  we  trust 
that  the  manly,  self-reliant  spirit  he  did  so  much  to 
commend  to  agriculturists  may  not  have  been  labour  in 
vain,  and  that  the  measures  he  advocated  may  ere  long 
become  by  their  persistent  efforts  accomplished  facts. 


THE  LABOURER'S   COTTAGE, 

Sir  W.  Jones  read  a  paper  at  the  recent  Social  Congress  at 
Norwich,  on  the  best  plan  of  constructing  and  arranging  an 
agricultural  labourer's  cottage.] 

A  labourer's  cottage  in  the   rural  districts  ought 
to  face  the  south,  and  they  should  be  built  in  pairs. 


would  be  great  ;  and  this  the  third  bedroom  on  the 
ground  floor  makes  practicable.  The  staircase  in  such 
cottages  should  be  alongside  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
front  sitting-room  ;  hence,  the  only  access  to  the  back 
bed-room,  where  the  daughters  of  the  family  are  sup- 
posed to  sleep,  would  be  through  the  bed-room  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  Under  these  cir- j 
cumslances,  any  evil  result  from  taking  a  lodger  seems 
to  be  effectually  provided  against. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  have  long  felt  the  ; 
great  value  of  the  ground-floor  bed-rooms,  and  several ; 
pairs  of  cottages  on  the  plan  exhibited  have  been  built 
in  years  past  on  the  Cranmer  estate.  Experience  has 
justified  the  high  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  plan.  If 
the  third  bed-room  be  obtained  by  building  an  external ' 
shed,  and  carrying  up  the  walls  to  the  top  of  the  cot- 
tage, the  advantages  I  have  shown  to  belong  to  the  I 
ground-floor  bed-room  are  lost  ;  while  the  expenses  of 
construction,  owing  to  the  extra  joists  for  the  floor,  and  | 


THE    LABOUR    DIFFICULTY : 

Suggestions  for  Meeting  It. 

That  masters  and  men  in  all  branches  of  productive 
industry  have  common  interests,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  theydonot  usually  combine  to  promote  those 
interests  to  the  utmost,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The 
chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  hitherto  failed  to 
agree  as  to  the  proportionate  share  of  profits  which 
each  is  to  receive.  In  the  old  time  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  capitalists  the  men  were  compelled  to  accept 
pretty  well  any  terms  which  their  masters  chose  to 
dictate.  Now  that  combination  has  given  the  work- 
man strength  to  meet  his  employer  on  equal  terms, 
there  is  a  constant  conflict  going  on  to  the  injury  of 
both  parties  alike — the  one  striving  to  obtain,  and  the 
other  to  retain,  the  lion's  share  in  the  profits  of  their 


Fig.  296. — front  elevation. 


Fig.  297.— back  elevation. 


The  walls  ought  to  be  14  inches  thick,  and  two  j  the  increased  cost  of  a  high-pitched  roof,  is  considerably 
windows,  large  to  the  south  and  small  on  the  north  \  greater.  The  increased  expenditure  of  such  an  arrange- 
side.  The  large  windows  to  let  in  the  sun  need  be  no  ment  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Boardman,  the  able  and 
additional  expense,  as  wood  and  glass  are  cheaper  than  j  experienced  architect  who  assisted  Lord  Walsingham 
wall.     The  small  windows  on  the  north  side  keep  out  ■  and  myself  in  deciding  upon  the  best  among  the  many 


the  cold.  The  walls  ought  to  go  up  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  upper  floor  rooms  ;  and  no  lucarne  windows  or  any 
break  in  the  roof,  involving  gutters,  and  thereby  ex- 
pense of  construction  and  repairs,  ought  to  be  allowed. 
The  chimney  shafts  should  all  be  in  the  partition  wall, 
so  that  any  fire  burning  will  tend  to  warm  both  houses. 
The  cottages  should  have  each  three  bed-rooms,  one 
sitting-room,  and  one  kitchen  and  wash-house.  If  the 
third  bedroom 


plans  sent  in  to  compete  for  Mr.   Pratt's  prize,  as  at 
least  ,£20. 

The  cost  of  these  prize  cottages  we  could  not 
exactly  state  in  the  present  unsettled  cost  of  labour 
and  materials  ;  but  the  plan  being  simple  and  cheap, 
they  ought  not  to  exceed  from  ,£230  to  .£250  the  pair, 
thoroughly  well  built  with  brick  or  concrete,  or  clay 


business.  Whichever  may  triumph  for  the  time  being, 
in  no  case  does  either  obtain  an  advantage  equal  to 
that  which  might  have  been  secured  by  working 
together  for  a  common  end,  and  fairly  sharing  the 
benefits  thus  derived.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  a  minimum  of  wages  by  no  means  conduces  to  a 
maximum  of  profits.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  beginning 
to  be  seen  that  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  the 
exactions  of  the  trades  unions  are  driving  the  trade  out 
of  the  country.  This  is  not  owing  absolutely  to  the 
high  rate  of  wages  which  the  men  have  forced  their 
masters  to  pay,  but  to  that  high  rate  relatively  to  the 
work  done,  the  skill  displayed,  and  the  care  and 
thoughtfulness  exercised.    The  men  might  receive  more 


lump  faced  with  brick  walls.     The  two  latter  descrip 

got  by  subdividing  the  space  over  one  \  tions  of  walls  are  warmer  and  dryer  than  brick,  owing 

of  the  ground-floor  rooms,  the  two  bed-rooms  so  got  J  to  the  porous  nature  of  Norfolk  brick,  which  even  in  !  money  without  either  rendering  their  employers'  business 

are  always  too  small  for  health  or  comfort,  the  smaller  J  a  14-inch  wall  lets  through  a  great  deal  of  damp  on    unprofitable   to  him,   or  compelling  him  to  raise  his 

of  the  two  being  generally  not  more  than  6  feet  in  its  I  the  east  and  west  gable  ends.  I  prices  to  an  extent  that  will  ultimately  be  disastrous  to 


narrowest  measurement.  In  lookin^ 
over  sixty  plans  sent  in  for  Mr.  Pratt's 
prize  at  the  last  show  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  three  quarters  of 
those  sent  in  had  this  defective  arrange- 
ment, and  were  at  once  disqualified  in 
consequence. 

The  third  bed-room  therefore  must  be 
external  to  the  shell  of  the  house,  and 
the  question  is  where  it  can  best  be  put. 
Two  plans  suggest  themselves — 1st,  to 
build  an  external  shed  or  wash-house, 
and  carry  it  up  to  the  first  floor  with  a 
bed- room  over;  or,  2dly,  to  put  the 
bed-room  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
plan  selected  for  the  prize,  of  which  I 
produce  a  copy,  had  the  bed-room  on 
the  ground  floor.  At  the  end  of  each 
cottage  a  lean-to  was  constructed,  divided 
by  a  partition  wall  into  two  portions.  Of 
this,  the  half  facing  south  was  the  bed- 
room, the  other  half  the  shed  for  fuel, 
tools,  and  other  articles,  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  cottage.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  are  great.  The  bed- 
room, which  has  a  large  south  window 
and  a  boarded  floor,  is  a  comfortable  little  apartment 
opening  into  the  sitting-room.  It  is  manifestly  very  valu- 
able in  case  of  illness,  or  of  a  woman  lying-in,  the  fire 
in  the  sitting-room  warming  it,  and  the  person  silting 
up  at  the  fireside  being  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  bed-room,  without  having  to  carry  things  up 
and  down  stairs.  When  not  wanted  for  an  invalid,  the 
ground  floor  bed-room  is  very  convenient  for  the  boys 
of  the  family  ;  and,  lastly,  when  not  wanted  by  the 
family,  the  ground  floor  bed-room  enables  a  lodger  to  be 
taken  without  injury  to  the  privacy  of  the  house.  This  last 
consideration  was  very  important.  Out  of  consideration 
for  the  morality  and  decency  of  families,  lodgers  are  pro- 
hibited in  many  cottages,  and  refused  in  others.  This  re- 
sults inyuungmenbeing  compelled,  when  they  leave  their 
family  home,  either  to  marry  at  once,  or  else  to  lodge 
at  a  public-house.  The  wretched  discomfort  of  this  last 
alternative  drives  decent  young  men  into  matrimony 
when  hardly  out  of  their  teens,  and  before  they  have 
saved  any  money  to  begin  life  with.  If  they  could  as 
lodgers  help  the  family  expenses  of  some  respectable 
small  family,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  an  injury  to  their  hosts,   the  benefit  in  every  way 


r-LAN  of  cottage  with  ground-floor  bedroom. 


Living-room  and  scullery  ;    c.  Bedroom;    d,  Oven 
Chamber-plan  :   E,  f,  Bedrooms. 


The  object  kept  steadily  in  view  in  this  paper 
being  to  lay  before  the  section  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  convenient,  economical,  and  simple  solution 
of  the  problem  how  to  construct  a  labourer's  cottage 
with  three  bed-rooms,  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  other 
plans  submitted  by  the  various  competitors  or  the 
objections  we  found  to  them.  To  do  so  would  require 
a  vast  number  of  diagrams  which  I  do  not  possess, 
and  would  tend,  by  a  variety  of  plans  and  details  that 
we  considered  objectionable,  to  diminish  the  clear 
apprehension  of  the  arrangement  I  wish  to  support, 
and  to  which  I  am  desirous  to  give  publicity  by  the 
means  now  at  hand. 

I  We  reproduce  here  the  blocks  illustrating  the  cot- 
tages shown  at  Cardiff,  which  were  given  in  our  last 
year's  volume.  One  of  the  cottages  here  represented 
is  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  which 
extra  accommodation  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor 
by  a  lean-to,  the  space  thus  added,  however,  being 
used  as  a  scullery,  while  the  bed-room  on  that  floor  is 
within  the  body  of  the  building.  The  other  cottage 
plan  represents  the  usual  three-roomed  upper  floor,  to 
which  Sir  W.  Jones  objects.] 


himself  and  his  workmen  alike,  if  they 
with  their  master  could  agree  to  work 
together  heartily  for  their  common  in- 
terest. Of  course  in  making  these  re- 
marks I  am  referring  to  businesses  which 
depend  in  great  measure  for  success  upon 
the  industry,  skill,  and  care  of  the 
employh,  as  well  as  upon  the  enterprize 
and  capabilities  of  the  employer.  The 
avowed  object  of  many  trades  unionists  is 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  wages  in 
return  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  work 
performed.  So  closely  is  this  object 
pursued  by  some  unions,  that  piece-work, 
as  well  as  overtime,  is  forbidden,  or  at 
least  discouraged,  and  dilatoriness  is  a 
virtue  openly  commended.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  system  as  this,  if 
carried  on  long  enough  in  any  particular 
branch  of  industry,  must  ultimately  drive 
capital  out  of  it.  However  large  the 
profits  may  be  there  is  a  limit  to  them, 
for  prices  cannot  be  raised  indefinitely. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  far-sighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  trades  unionists  to  pursue  such 
a  system  ;  but  they  are  not  solely,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  chiefly,  to  blame  for  it.  What  other 
course  is  open  for  them  in  the  existing  relations  of 
labour  and  capital  ?  It  is  the  capitalists  who  must 
take  the  initiative  in  the  alteration  of  those  relations, 
and  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  some  system  that  will 
render  capital  and  labour  hearty  allies  instead  of 
bitter  enemies. 

The  danger  that  has  so  long  been  threatening  the 
manufacturing  and  other  commercial  interests  is  now 
impending  over  agriculture,  and  here  any  such  system 
of  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  has  just  been 
described,  will,  if  successful,  make  short  work. 
Farmers  cannot  raise  their  prices  as  manufacturers  can, 
and  their  margin  of  profit,  to  begin  with,  is  much 
narrower.  The  successful  exaction  of  a  maximum  of 
wages  for  a  minimum  of  work  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  cause  an  agricultural  panic  that  would  involve 
masters  and  men  alike  in  ruin.  Such  things,  it  is  true,  do 
not  often  come  about  suddenly,  and  even  the  proposed 
"exodus,"  if  it  ever  takes  place,  is  not  likely  to  be  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  place  masters  all  at  once  quite 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men.  But  slow  torture  is  often  the 
most  painful,  and  the  most  injurious  in  the  end,  and 
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sooner  or  later  the  successful  application  of  the  worst 
tactics  of  trades  unionism  to  agriculture  would  infallibly 
result  in  a  great  disaster.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
hope  and  believe,  for  several  reasons,  that  such  a  mis- 
fortune will  (at  least  for  a  long  time)  be  arrested.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  may 
never  become  as  powerful  over  the  scattered  labourers 
of  the  country  as  the  trades  unions  are  over  their  more 
collected  members.  Then  there  is  the  probability  of 
improved  agricultural  machinery  enabling  farmers  to 
do  with  fewer  hands,  and  to  pay  those  few  well  ;  or 
we  may  look  to  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land 
tenancy  and  game,  amongst  others,  as  likely  to  improve 


premiums  on  the  so  far  satisfactory  principle  of  pay- 
ment for  results.  This  system  is  supposed  to  be  prac- 
tised by  an  enterprising  farmer,  "  Mr.  Newstyle,"  who 
by  means  of  it  has  gathered  round  him  the  best 
labourers  in  his  district.  Mr.  Newstyle  divides  his 
men  into  two  gangs — first,  those  who  have  chiefly  to 
attend  to  stock,  and,  second,  those  who  have  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  crops.  With  a  flock  from  which  he 
expects  200  lambs  lie  gives  to  the  shepherd  6</.  for  all 
reared  after  the  first  50,  and  u.  each  for  all  above 
150.  Then  the  men  who  attend  to  the  rest  of  the 
stock  get  for  every  calf  born  2s.  6d.  ;  for  every  pig 
reared  3./.  ;  for  every  pig   fattened  something  more ; 


extra  exertions  supposed  to  be  made,  and  to  the  results 
supposed  to  be  produced.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
extra  produce  (which,  we  are  afterwards  informed,  was 
more  than  realised)  is  supposed  to  be  attributable 
solely  to  the  extra  exertions  and  care  of  the  men.  The 
value  of  the  500  extra  bushels  at  ys,  6./.  per  bush,  (a 
rather  low  average)  is  ,£187  lew.  Out  of  this,  the 
liberal  Mr.  Newstyle  distributes  amongst  his  men  £2$, 
and  pockets  the  rest.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
system,  and  not  the  unfair  application  of  it,  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  In  order  to  do  justice 
both  to  master  and  men,  the  payment  of  the  latter 
should  be  computed,  not  on  the  returns,  but  on  the 
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the  position  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  enable  him  cheer- 
fully to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  men. 
Again,  some  rely,  or  pretend  to  rely,  upon  the  not  very 
promising  expedient  of  laying  land  down  to  pasture, 
and  so  reducing  the  demand  for  labour.  Lastly,  it  is 
proposed  to  shift  the  difficulty  (or,  rather,  to  shunt  it 
lor  a  time)  by  a  reduction  of  rents.  But  to  whatever 
extent  we  may  rely  upon  some  of  these  probable 
palliatives  to  an  impending  evil,  we  must  admit  that 
not  one  of  them  by  itself  can  avert  that  chronic  state  of 
warfare  which  is  so  mischievous  where  it  already  exists. 
What  we  need  is  an  assurance  of  permanent  peace, 
based  upon  community  of  interests 
and  mutual  prosperity. 

Now,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the   profits   of    farmers    are   not   too 
large.     There  is  probably  no  equally 
insecure    branch   of    investment  that 
pays  so   small  a  percentage   on  the 
capital    employed.      This    admitted, 
our   case   is  clearer,    for  we  may  at 
once   determine    that    what    the  la- 
bourers  must  look  to  for  permanent 
benefit  is  some  means  by  which  they 
can    increase   their  earnings  without 
diminishing  those  of  their  employers, 
and  that,  if  any  such  means  be  attain- 
able,   employers  should   readily  em- 
brace   them.      Some   think   that    an 
adequate  solution  of  the  labour  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  piece-work  to  every 
description  of  farm-work  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  applied.      But  the  la- 
bourers themselves   declare   that  the 
difficulty  cannot  thus  be  surmounted, 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
they  are  right.     In  the  first  place  the 
price  paid  for  piece-work  is  as  much, 
open  to  constant  dispute  as  the  amount 
of  day   wages.       It    is   obvious,   too, 
that  there  is  no  community  of  interest 
for  masters  and  men  in  piece-work, 
the  object  of  the  former  being  to  get 
it    done    at    the    lowest    price,    and 
that  of  the  latter  to  get  the  highest  price  and  then  to 
hurry  through  it  as  quickly  as  they  can.     It  is  true 
that  a  master  who  understands  his  business  will  insist 
upon  the  work  being  done  fairly  as  far  as  he  can  tell  ; 
but    there    are     many     descriptions      of     farm- work 
that  can  be  done  well  to  all  appearance,  and  yet  not  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  farmer.     For  instance,  in 
chopping  out  Mangels  or  Turnips,  the  work  may  be 
quickly  performed  so  as  to  look  well  enough  on  after 
inspection,  and  yet  there  may  have  been  no  care  taken 
to  leave  the  best  plants,  or  to  leave  occasional  plants  at 
irregular  distances  where  too  wide  a  gap  would  be 
made  by  hurried  and  uniform   chopping.     There  are 
many  other  jobs  hastily  done  by  the  piece  that  it  would 
doubly  pay  the  farmer  to  have  done  more  slowly  and 
carefully. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  in  his  pamphlet  on  The  Farm 
Labourer  in.  1872,  describes  and  advocates  a  system  of 


;  for  every  beast  sold  fat,  "one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  '  profits,  for  this  reason,  that  the  men  have  much 
the  profit" — the  profit  in  this  case  being  strangely  greater  power  over  the  profits  than  they  have  over  the 
confused  with  the  returns,  thus  :—"  If  I  buy  10  beasts  returns.  Of  course,  the  imaginary  Mr.  Newstyle's 
for  ^"200,  and  sell  them  for  ^300,  that  will  be  exactly  imaginary  men  could  not,  by  the  extra  care  with  which 
one  hundred  shillings,  or  £$  for  the  man  who  looks  j  they  performed  the  merely  mechanical  work  of  the 
after  them."     There  is  not  much  to  object  to  in  this  i  farm,    have   produced    125    extra   sacks   of    corn    off 

I  plan,  except  that  the  stock-man  should  really  be  paid  100  acres  ;  that  is,  unless  Mr.  Newstyle,  who 
in  proportion   to  the   profits,  instead  of  to  the  extra  [  is  represented  as  an  excellent  farmer,  had  previously 


returns  of  the  fattened  stock.  But  when  we  get  to  Mr. 
Newstyle's  system  of  premiums  for  corn  crops,  we  find 
it  less  satisfactory.  He  thus  describes  it,  on  com- 
mencing it,  to  his  labourers  : — 


had  his  ploughing  and  drilling  shamefully  "  scamped, ; 

or  his  Wheat  hoed  up  by  wholesale.     On  the  other 

hand,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  regular  men 

employed  on  ioo  acres  could,  by  intelligently  directed 

industry  and  the   careful  economy  of 

their  time,  increase  the  profits  to  the 

extent  of  the  supposed  ^iS7  icxr.,  but 

they   would   conduce    to    this  result 

more  by  the  reduction  of  the  expenses 

in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 

the  work  done  than  by  the  increase  of 

the  returns. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  imaginary 
Mr.  Newstyle  to  state  that  he  allowed 
to  his  men  other  advantages  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meagre  premiums  upon  his 
returns.  He  offered  them  each  a  cow- 
run  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an 
acre  of  land  at  the  same  rental  as  he 
himself  was  paying  for  his  farm. 

The  Speaker's  proposed  experi- 
ment in  what  is  really  a  combina- 
tion of  co-operation  and  co-partner- 
ship, has  recently  been  noticed  in 
these  columns.  I  consider  it  decid- 
edly preferable  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
Newstyle.  It  guarantees  a  fixed 
though  low  interest  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  savings,  and  a  share  in  extra 
profits,  if  any,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  invested.  Mr.  Brand's  plan, 
however,  is  defective  in  this  respect, 
that  where  the  principle  of  co-part- 
nership comes  into  it  the  share  of 
profits  offered  to  the  men  is  insuffi- 
cient, because  it  is  only  to  be 
Then  as  to  the  crops,  that  is  white  crops  (I  don't  reckoned  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  which 
reckon  the  others),    my  land  on  an  average  produces    each  might  invest,  whereas  any  eflorts  which  the  men 
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Ground-plan  :  A,  B, 
Chamber-plan  : 


Living-room,  scullery,  and  pantry. 
E,  F,  Three  bedrooms  upstairs. 


25  bush,  to  the  acre.  Now,  for  every  extra  bushel  which 
by  good  cultivation,  deep  ploughing,  or  extra  carefulness 
and  labour,  it  may  be  made  to  give,  I  shall  divide  is. 
per  bushel  among  the  crop-men.  Thus,  if  on  my 
100  acres  of  Wheat  next  year  I  get  28  bush,  instead  of 
25,  that  will  be  300^.  or  ^15  to  divide  among  those  four 
men  ;  and,  as  I  believe,  with  better  cultivation  and  care, 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  nearly  30  bush,  to  the  acre, 
there  would  be  soor.  or  ^25  to  divide  among  the  four 
men,  or  £6  5s.  each." 

Of  course  every  farmer  will  notice  the  mistake  in- 
volved  in  supposing  that  on  a  farm  which  produces 
100  acres  of  Wheat  only  four  "  crop-men,"  including 
ploughmen,  would  be  regularly  employed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  important  as  showing  the  ludicrous  in- 


might  make  to  render  the  business  remunerative  would 
affect  the  profits  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  not 
only  that  small  portion  of  it  represented  by  their  in- 
vestments.  A  system  of  co-partnership  pure  and 
simple  would  be  better  than  this,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  co-operation.  As  capital  is  at  pre- 
sent distributed,  that  is,  amongst  the  few  and  not 
amongst  the  many,  co-partnership  is  obviously  practic- 
able where  co-operation  would  be  impossible.  As 
soon  as  co-partnership  had  enabled  the  labourers  to 
accumulate  a  little  sum  of  savings,  co-operation  might 
with  advantage  come  in  as  a  means  of  profitable 
investment.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  two  systems  separate.  Co- 
partnership has,    I  admit,  this  disadvantage  in  corn- 


sufficiency  of  the  reward  offered  in  proportion  to  the  I  parison  with  co-operation,  that  whilst  it  may  afford 
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equal,  or  superior  remuneration,  it  provides  less 
inducement  to  save  what  is  earned.  Both  systems 
have  respectively  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  both  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  a  more  exten- 
sive trial  than  either  has  yet  obtained.  I  propose 
in  a  future  article  to  sketch  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fair  and  workable  plan  of  co-partnership.  An  East 
Essex  Farmer. 


OCCUPANCY  OF  LAND  IN  SCOTLAND. 

[The  following  Memorial  deserves  a  place  in  our  columns.  It 
was  long  ago  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  we  have  not  yet 
laid  it  before  our  readers.] 

We  venture  most  respectfully  to  bring  to  your  notice 
some  peculiarities  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Scotland. 

It  presents  features  which  may  excite  surprise  (in 
those  who  are  not  blinded  by  familiarity)  that  they 
should  ever  have  found  favour,  or  have  been  so  long 
submitted  to. 

I.  When  a  landlord  in  Scotland  sues  a  tenant  to 
remove  from  his  farm  or  possession,  it  is  the  law  that 
the  tenant  shall*' come  prepared  "  with  a  responsible 
surety;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  judge  shall  not  hear 
him,  unless  he  "  instantly  verifies  a  defence  excluding 
the  action." 

The  defence  must  be  of  a  nature  totally  to  exclude 
the  action  ;  it  must  be  verified  by  the  tenant — that  is, 
proved  true — "instantly."  And  yet,  by  another  rule 
of  Scotch  law  the  judge  is  not  permitted  at  that  stage 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  If  the  defence 
involves  a  necessity  for  inquiry,  as  almost  every  defence 
does,  or  by  contradiction  may  be  made  to  do,  the 
tenant  must  be  prepared  with  surety,  or  the  judge  is 
to  shut  his  mouth  and  pronounce  judgment  against  him 
unheard. 

Were  the  tenant  allowed,  he  might  be  able  to  bring 
irrefragible  evidence  of  a  verbal  bargain  for  a  year, 
which  is  good  in  law  ;  but  since  oral  evidence  cannot 
be  taken  at  that  stage,  he  must  be  instantly  prepared 
with  surety,  or  lose  his  case. 

He  may  hold  under  a  written  lease  for  years  un- 
expired, but  such  leases  are  rarely  in  the  tenant's  pos- 
session ;  and  if  he  cannot  immediately  produce  it  to  the 
judge,  judgment  is  to  go  against  him. 

lie  may  hold  under  informal  writings  or  memoranda, 
which,  with  possession,  make  in  law  a  good  lease,  but 
without  surety  he  cannot  be  allowed  even  to  state  his 
case,  much  less  to  prove  by  witnesses  the  facts  on  which 
his  right  depends. 

In  these  and  every  such  case  he  is  thrust  out,  un- 
heard by  the  judge  on  the  substance  of  his  rights. 

This  law  applies  to  the  labourer's  cottage  as  well  as 
the  farm. 

The  surety  demanded  is  not  easily  found.  It  must 
be  substantial.  The  sureties  must  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  who  himself  incurs  a  responsibility 
if  he  accepts  an  objectionable  surety.  In  the  case  of 
houses,  it  is  for  double  rent ;  in  lands,  for  ail  damages, 
and  for  the  highest  profit  which  the  landlord  might 
make  if  in  possession.  Thus  the  surety  is  increased  by 
reason  of  the  very  improvements  which  the  tenant 
himself  may  have  made. 

There  is  none  on  whom  this  law  can  be  made  to 
operate  more  oppressively  than  the  labourer.  As  a 
rule,  he  has  no  written  lease  of  his  dwelling.  He  holds 
it  under  his  bargain  for  service,  or  takes  it  verbally 
from  year  to  year — a  legal  and  binding  transaction, 
but  from  which  the  law  gives  his  master  or  landlord 
this  crooked  method  of  escape  ;  for  how  seldom  can  a 
tenant  of  that  class  find  substantial  surety  for  double 
rent.  The  man  may  have  right,  and  law  too  on  his 
side,  as  clear  as  the  sun,  if  it  could  be  inquired  into. 
But  under  this  law  he  is  silenced,  bewildered,  ejected. 

A  merciful  sense  of  justice  (distinguishing  from  law) 
in  those  with  whom  he  deals,  prevents  such  cases 
being  multiplied  among  the  peasantry.  But  the  law 
sanctions  the  wrong  when  it  is  perpetrated,  and  it  is 
a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  vindictive  or  un- 
scrupulous man. 

We  by  no  means  desire  that  precautions  should  not 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  litigious  tenant  from  protracting 
a  bad  defence  in  order  to  retain  unwarrantable 
possession.  Let  it  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to 
order  surety  when  he  sees,  or  on  reasonable  grounds 
even  suspects,  that  such  is  the  case.  Let  him,  if  need 
be,  enforce  that  order  by  giving  the  landlord  interim 
possession  when  surety  so  ordered  shall  not  be  found. 
But  don't  stop  the  trial  of  the  case.  Let  the  man  be 
heard  out.  Let  his  evidence  be  fairly  taken.  Give 
him  that  equal  justice  before  the  law  which  is  secured 
to  every  one  else. 

II.  When  a  tenant  owes  a  year's  rent,  the  landlord 
may  bring  his  action  to  have  him  ordered  to  find  good 
surety  not  merely  for  the  whole  arrears  (which  might 
be  reasonable),  but  for  the  rent  of  the  five  crops  follow- 
ing ;  and  failing  his  finding  such  surety — which  mani- 
festly no  ordinary  tenant  can  be  expected  to  do — to 
have  him  ejected  summarily,  as  if  his  lease  were  at 
an  end. 

This  severe  enactment,  which  from  its  arbitrary 
terms  is  obviously  non-judicial,  but  of  a  statutory 
character,  has  no  Parliamentary  sanction.  It  rests  on 
an  ordinance  or  "Act  of  Sederunt"  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  issued  in  1756.  Its  legality  is  understood  to 
have  been  questioned  by  the  judges  themselves  in  a 


subsequent  report  to  the  House  of  Lords  (February  27, 
1S10),  but  it  is  nevertheless  enforced. 

Nay,  it  has  been  held  in  some  of  the  local  courts 
that  when  a  tenant  disputes  the  arrear,  or  alleges 
counter  claims,  he  is  not  to  be  heard,  even  under  this 
form  of  action,  unless  he  instantly  verifies  his  defence, 
or  begins  by  finding  surety.* 

Cases  have  not  been  wanting  in  which  the  landlord 
has  first  tied  up  the  tenant's  hands  by  sequestrating  his 
whole  effects  for  rent,  and  having  so  destroyed  his 
credit,  and  debarred  him  from  selling  his  produce  to 
pay  the  rent,  has  thus  effected  his  ejection  in  the  middle 
of  his  lease  by  an  action  for  security  or  removing. 
For  a  sequestration  instantly  precludes  the  tenant, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment,  from  selling  his  produce, 
stock,  or  effects,  even  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
rent.  His  whole  effects  are  inventoried,  and  put  under 
charge  of  an  officer  of  Court.  This  formidable  engine 
may  actually  be  put  in  force  although  no  rent  is  yet 
due.  And  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  judge,  and 
it  is  the  practice,  to  issue  the  sequestration  without 
inquiry,  and  before  notice  to  the  tenant.  We  reserve 
for  a  few  moments  the  general  question  of  the  law  of 
Hypothec.     This  is  one  of  its  incidents. 

III.  In  all  these  cases  of  compulsory  removing 
during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  the  tenant's  whole 
improvements  are  forfeited  to  the  landlord  without 
compensation. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  tenant  has  not  made  some 
improvement  ;  not  unfrequently  extensive  outlays  are 
made  by  tenants,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  lease. 

IV.  This  brings  us  to  a  point  with  which  you  are 
familiar — that  when  a  tenant  builds  a  house,  or  makes 
any  other  permanent  improvement  at  his  own  cost,  the 
law  presumes,  contrary  to  the  truth,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  landlord,  and  will  not  permit  the  truth  to  be 
inquired  into. 

We  don't  seek  the  remedy  which  you  applied  to 
this  evil  in  Ireland,  that  the  presumption  should  be 
reversed,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  Act,  "all 
improvements  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  by  the  tenant."  But  we 
do  claim  that  the  scales  shall  be  adjusted  evenly 
between  landlord  and.  tenant,  and  that  where  it  is 
shown,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  that  a  building  or  per- 
manent improvement  has  been  made  by  the  tenant  at 
his  own  cost  without  special  contract  with  his  landlord, 
that  improvement  shall  be  and  remain  the  tenant's, 
to  be  taken  away  if  he  likes,  unless  he  is  compensated 
for  it. 

This  is  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  justice.  He 
is  an  exceptional  landlord  in  Scotland  who,  during  a 
lease,  erects  buildings,  or  executes  drainage  or  other 
permanent  improvements,  for  the  tenant,  which  were 
not  bargained  for  at  the  beginning  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  holding,  or  improvements 
in  agriculture,  call  for  new  arrangements  or  new  build- 
ings, as  they  frequently  do,  the  tenant  may  be  put  to 
the  hard  choice  either  to  lag  behind  till  the  end  of  his 
lease,  or  forfeit  to  his  landlord  the  whole  expenditure 
on  permanent  improvements  which  is  required  to  keep 
him  abreast  with  his  neighbours. 

V.  The  law  of  Hypothec  is  the  root  of  many  evils. 
It  enables  landlords,  without  risk  to  themselves,  to  pit 
men  of  straw  against  men  of  means  in  letting  the  land. 
The  scales  are  weighted  against  the  tenant,  and  there 
is  no  equality  of  contract. 

We  don't  object  to  fair  open  competition.  What  we 
protest  against  is,  that  the  law  gives  special  protections 
and  advantages  to  the  landlord  to  enable  him  in  safety 
to  encourage  the  competition  of  men  whom,  under  a 
different  state  of  the  law,  he  would  not  deal  with  as 
possible  tenants. 

This  law  has  fostered  a  system  now  too  common  in 
Scotland,  though  we  believe  it  is  still  happily  unknown 
in  England  or  Ireland,  of  advertising  for  and  taking 
in  privately  written  tenders  for  farms,  and  using  the 
tenders  of  inadmissible  competitors  as  a  screw  to  bring 
up  the  bids  of  those  who  have  means,  and  deter  them 
from  standing  out  for  fair  conditions. 

Kents  have  advanced  much  higher  and  more  rapidly 
in  Scotland  than  in  either  Ireland  or  England  (see 
Parliamentary  Report,  1870,  No.  353,  p.  203, 
question  4367),  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute 
this,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  undue  competition  which 
is  promoted  by  the  law  of  Hypothec. 

This  law  further  keeps  the  tenant,  after  he  has 
entered  on  his  farm,  under  a  perpetuat  mortgage  even 
before  the  rent  is  due.  It  touches  his  credit,  hampers 
him  in  dealing  with  his  stock  and  crop,  and,  if  mis- 
fortune overtakes  him,  operates  most  unjustly  against 
his  ordinary  creditors. 

VI.  The  Game  Laws  are  a  chronic  grievance,  from 
which  farmers  might  perhaps  in  time  emancipate  them- 
selves if  equality  uf  contract  were  secured  to  them, 
but  which  at  present  so  embitter  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  call  loudly  for  a  prompt 
and  adequate  remedy.  The  farmers  felt  that  they  were 
mocked  by  the  Government  proposal  to  give  them  the 
game  where  their  leases  do  not  reserve  it — for  it  is 
notorious  that  it  is  reserved  in  almost  all  leases.  And 
the  offer  of  damages,  on  condition   that  they  shall  be 

*  "  In  actions  of  removing  and  in  summary  applications  for 
ejection,  the  defender  shall  come  prepared  with  a  cautioner  for 
violent  profits  at  giving  in  his  defences  or  answers,  unless  he 
instantly  verifies  a  defence  excluding  the  action." — Act  of 
Sederunt,  July  10,  1839. 


recovered  where  above  £$o  by  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session,*  held  out  to  them  only  the  alternative  of 
ruinous  litigation  and  interminable  heartburning  with 
their  landlords. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  we  have  thus  sub' 
mitted  to  your  notice,  we  also  ask  to  have  the  follow- 
ing amendments  made  on  the  law  : — 

VII.  When  a  tenant,  or  the  tutors  of  the  infant 
heir  of  a  tenant,  desire  (without  subdividing  the  farm) 
to  transfer  the  lease  to  a  solvent  assignee,  and  are 
willing  to  continue  bound  for  the  tenant's  obligations, 
the  landlord  either  to  admit  the  assignee  or  take  over 
the  interest  on  the  lease  at  its  fair  value. 

It  is  a  special  hardship  when  a  farmer  who  has  put 
out  his  means  in  enriching  his  farm  is  incapacitated  by 
disease  from  continuing  its  management,  for  he  is  inca- 
pacitated by  law  from  transferring  his  interest  in  it, 
except  to  the  landlord.  And  it  is  not  less  hard  when 
the  tenant,  having  died,  leaves  an  infant  heir,  whose 
guardians  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  to  conduct  the  farm,  and  yet 
cannot  dispose  of  the  child's  interest  in  it.  The  law 
which  prohibits  a  tenant  from  disposing  of  his  property 
in  such  circumstances  even  prevents  him  from  selecting 
his  heir  without  the  landlord's  permission.  It  is  a 
mischievous  and  oppressive  remnant  of  feudal  notions, 
which  have  long  been  relaxed  in  other  branches  of  the 
law,  which  in  regard  to  superiors  and  vassals  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposes  to  destroy  root  and 
branch,  but  which  are  still  permitted  to  retain  their  full 
vitality  in  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

VIII.  A  tenant  on  leaving  his  farm  to  receive  the 
fair  value  of  unexhausted  manures  and  tillages,  under 
deduction  of  any  equitable  claim  the  landlord  may  have 
for  waste,  or  deterioration  of  the  soil  by  the  tenant. 
Under  the  present  law  no  provision  exists  for  such 
compensations,  and  there  are  no  usages  recognised  in 
the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject,  such  as  exist  and 
are  enforced  in  England.  It  is,  consequently,  the 
interest  of  a  tenant,  towards  the  end  of  his  lease,  to 
take  as  much  out  of  the  land,  and  put  as  little  in,  as 
he  can — a  course  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  incoming  tenant,  and  occasions  gre  t 
national  loss. 

IX.  Instead  of  40  days,  the  legal  term  of  warning 
from  farms  to  be  twelve  months.  The  present  ihort 
notice  is  to  a  large  extent  a  novelty  in  Scotland.  Up 
till  1853,  a  tenant  whose  entry  was  at  Martinmas  could 
not  be  removed  without  warning  given  40  days  befoie 
Whitsunday.  The  notice  was  thus  six  months  in  addi- 
tion to  40  days— obviously  not  too  much,  as  the  tenant 
has  to  pursue  a  course  of  tillage,  and  should  also  have 
time,  on  removal,  to  look  for  another  farm.  But  in 
1853  a  clause  was  insidiously  put  into  a  law  Bill  (as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  sheriffs)  by  which  40  days'  notice 
before  the  actual  term  of  removal  was  established  as 
sufficient  ;  and  the  tenantry  were  thus,  without  dis- 
cussion, indeed  without  their  knowledge,  deprived  at 
once  of  the  limited  protection  against  sudden  removal 
which  they  previously  possessed. 

X.  A  tenant  sued  for  rent  not  to  be  excluded  from 
pleading  any  counter-claim  or  defence,  in  respect  of 
such  counter-claim  being  disputed  or  unascertained  in 
amount,  provided  he  shall  offer  sufficient  security  for 
payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  rent  sued 
upon  for  which  he  may  ultimately  be  found  liable.  At 
present  a  tenant  is  often  compelled  to  pay  down  his 
full  rent,  though  he  has  just  claims  against  the  land- 
lord for  non-fulfilment  of  stipulations  incumbent  upon 
him  (as  to  drainage,  buildings,  fences,  and  otherwise), 
or  although  be  may  have  disbursed  considerable  sums 
for  improvements  under  the  landlord's  authority. 

XI.  Penalties  and  additional  rents  for  contravention 
or  non-fulfilment  of  any  stipulation  in  a  lease  as  to 
tillage  or  management  not  to  be  exigible  unless  sued 
for  within  12  months.  The  accumulation  of  penal 
rents  (often  without  notice)  is  a  great  grievance.  It  is 
also  a  reasonable  principle  of  the  common  law,  in- 
tended to  prevent  oppression,  that  penalties  cannot  be 
effectually  imposed  by  private  consent,  and  hence  are 
subject  to  just  modification  according  to  the  damage 
actually  done.  But  this  principle  is  commonly  evaded 
in  leases  by  a  technical  declaration  that  the  exac- 
tions imposed  are  to  be  considered  pactional,  not 
penal— an  artifice  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  override  the  general  law.  Many  a  factor  would 
indeed  be  most  indignant  if  it  were  suggested  at 
the  making  of  a  lease  that  such  clauses  were 
meant  to  be  acted  on  ;  and  yet  it  happens,  when  the 
tenant  ventures  to  think  or  act  for  himself,  or  in  any 
way  falls  into  disfavour,  or  even  when  he  leaves  the 
farm,  that  these  clauses,  with  the  accumulated 
penalties  of  years,  are  occasionally  brought  against 
him. 

XII.  Where,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lease,  the 
tenant  shall  not  have  had  professional  assistance  other 
than  the  landlord's  factor  or  agent,  the  technical  obli- 
gations and  restrictions  in  it  to  be  subject  to  equitable 
interpretation  ;  and  the  court  or  jury  dealing  with  it  to 
be  entitled  to  do  substantial  justice  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  without  being  limited  by  the  technical 
effect  of  the  clauses  in  the  lease. 

This  statement   is   laid  by  us  before    you  in  good 


"  Actions  by  everybody  else  for  damages  or  money  may  he 
tried  in  the  Sheriff  Courts,  whatever  the  amount.  The  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Government  Game  Hill  of  1870  was  to  exclude 
tenants  exceptionally  from  that  method  of  establishing  their 
claims. 
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faith,  but  with  no  pretension  on  our  part  to  any 
representative  character,  or  any  claim  to  speak 
by  authority.  Our  desire  is  to  bring  to  your 
notice,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  a  state  of 
things  which  we  regard  as  essentially  wrong,  and 
which  we  with  some  confidence  trust  you  will 
acknowledge  calls  at  least  for  examination.  But  if 
we  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we 
believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  gross  in- 
justice done  to  tenants  by  the  present  state  of  the 
law  will  become  a  capital  question  in  Scotland,  and 
when  it  can  neither  be  so  calmly  considered  njr  so 
easily  settled  as  it  may  be  now. 
Alex.    M'Neel     Caird.  |  R.   L.   Mustard,    Leuch- 


Genoch. 
George     Hope,     Fenton- 

barns. 
William   Goodlet,   Bol- 

shan. 
Alex.  H.  M'Lean,  Auch- 

neel. 
Alex.    Taylor,   Cushnie, 

Fordoun. 
William  Murdock,  Glen- 
side. 
David       Cunninghams, 

Chapelton. 
Alex.Cami'Dell,  Blairton. 


land. 

David  Black,  Barrel- 
well. 

\\  m.  Alexander,  Bent  of 
Halkerton. 

James  Cochrane,  Little 
Haddo. 

George  Largie,  Halker- 
ton Mains. 

Alex.  Rankin,  Aird. 

Hugh  M.  Alexander, 
Denours. 

William  Smith,  West 
Drums. 


Some  dDorrcspnbcitct. 

The  Farming  of  the  Future. — This  is  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  it  taken 
up  so  ably  by  so  many  influential  papers,  including  the 
Times.  Such  discussions  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good 
in  very  many  ways.  Landlords,  tenants,  and  the 
public,  are  alike  deeply  interested — the  public  most  of 
all,  because  they  have  mainly  to  depend  upon  the 
other  parties  for  their  daily  supplies  of  food,  but  more 
particularly  their  supplies  of  meat.  Breadstuff's  are 
imported  in  immense  quantities  ;  not  so  meat.  Nearly 
one-half  of  our  breadstuff's  are  annually  imported  ; 
but  scarcely  7  per  cent,  of  flesh  meat,  including  live 
stock,  finds  its  way  to  our  markets.  The  great  object 
on  the  part  of  landlords  and  tenants  for  the  future 
should  be  the  production  of  meat.  Practical  men 
should,  therefore,  strive  to  their  utmost  to  show  and  to 
prove  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished.  The  public 
in  this  sense  are  greatly  interested  in  the  disposition 
and  management  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  as  from 
this  source  they  are  fed.  "  Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights."  The  public  must  see  that  no  im- 
pediment is  thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent  these  lands 
yielding  their  utmost.  Absurd  restrictions  limiting 
good  culture  must  be  given  up  by  landlords  ;  the 
heavy  burthens  exclusively  borne  by  land  must  be 
removed ;  security  to  tenants  must  be  insured  ;  com- 
pensation for  any  real  unexhausted  improvement  must 
be  accorded  them  ;  the  Game  Laws  must  be  modified  : 
every  encouragement  and  inducement  must  be  held  out 
to  the  cultivators  of  our  soils  to  expend  their 
capital  to  enhance  production  ;  the  world  must  be 
ransacked  for  guanos,  coprolites,  and  all  manurial 
aids  for  our  soils — for  Linseed,  Cotton  seed,  Palm-nut, 
Sec. ;  for  Cakes,  and  for  Maize,  Locust  Beans,  and  other 
feeding  stuffs  for  our  farm  stock.  All  these  aids,  if 
diligently  sought  for,  will  be  of  immense  benefit,  but 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  decided  advantage  of 
helping  ourselves  ;  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  a  wonder- 
ful impetus  may  be  given  to  the  production  of  meat  by 
the  universal  adoption  of  root  culture  instead  of  corn 
culture.  This  cannot  be  done  advantageously  on  all 
soils,  but  it  may  on  the  majority,  and  on  all  good  soils 
it  would  prove  of  untold  service  in  the  growth  of 
astonishing  crops  of  Mangels,  Cabbage,  Turnips,  culti- 
vated grasses,  i.  e.%  Clover,  Sainfoin,  Tares,  Italian 
Rye-grass,  Trifolium,  &c. — grasses  yielding  a  far  greater 
weight  of  food  than  natural  herbage.  These  root  crops 
can  be  annually  raised  for  a  course  of  years  upon  the 
same  land,  so  that  instead  of  some  4  or  5  tons  of  grasses 
per  acre  the  yield  shall  be  from  40  to  60  tons  of  roots 
per  acre — the  difference  being,  that  instead  of  one  ox 
per  acre  being  fatted  by  grass  10  shall  be  fatted  by 
roots,  i.  e.,  1  acre  thus  appropriated  shall  produce  ten- 
fold as  much  meat  as  10  acres  of  natural  grass.  This 
course  of  management  can  most  advantageously  be 
pursued  upon  old  arable  lands  of  medium  quality,  the 
one  great  desideratum  being  the  unlimited  application 
of  manurial  aids  (chiefly  artificial)  upon  fairly  culti- 
vated soils,  these  soils  not  being  exhausted  by  corn 
cropping.  I  don't  write  at  random,  I  have  instances 
in  plenty  of  these  heavy  crops  being  raised  ;  I  only  ask 
farmers  to  try  the  experiment,  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
The  annual  production  of  60  tons  per  acre  of  Mangels 
will  recoup  the  farmer  for  any  reasonable  outlay,  and 
should  such  trials  prove  satisfactory  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  it  would  result  in  a  new  order  of 
agriculture  for  all  good  soils,  and  in  a  wonderful 
increase  of  meat  for  our  meat-consuming  public.  It  is 
the  farmer's  bounden  duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  produce 
such  necessary  supplies.   O.  F. 

Oxford  and  the  Labour  Question. — To  all 
lovers  of  truth  the  enunciations  of  its  special  exponents 
must  be  of  value  ;  therefore  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  recorded  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  (p.  1413),  ought  to  prove  of  interest.  We 
ought  to  cling  to  truth  tenaciously,  for  only  truth  is 


right,  and  the  relations  of  truth  to  mankind  are  the 
same  all  round  :  it  makes  no  concession,  and  it  is  "the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  There  is  not, 
nor  can  there  be,  a  modification  to  suit  the  labourer  in 
the  consideration  of  his  relations  to  the  employer,  or 
vice  versrf.  Truth  is  above  bishops  and  clergy,  above 
shop  and  exchange,  above  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer, — yet  is  it  the  friend  of  all,  would  be  the  help 
of  each,  and  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  every  one. 
Those  who  endeavour  to  expound  truth,  then,  should 
know  no  class  distinctions — their  path  should  be  as 
straight  as  a  true  line;  and  in  the  ears  of  master  and 
servant  alike  that  grand  sentence  should  ever  be 
spoken  :  "These  things  I  command  you — that  ye  love 
one  another."  There  is  no  mention  made  of  buying  in 
cheap  and  selling  in  dear  markets  by  the  Scourger  of 
Temple  desecrators.  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by" 
beats  Adam  Smith  entirely  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which 
bishops  and  clergy  alike  would  do  well  ever  to  preach, 
that  this  world  never  can  be  a  thoroughly  happy  one 
until  Charity  is  the  ruling  affection.  Little  need  in 
this  world  for  unseemly  squabbles  among  church 
bodies ;  the  land  is  full  of  sores  and  the  physician's 
diagnosis  is  far  too  often  wrong.  Ministers  of  religion 
may  safely  leave  politics  and  the  labour  market  alone 
— nay,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  (being  set 
apart)— theirs  the  grand  task  to  store  the  minds  of  their 
flocks  with  that  pure  truth,  on  which,  as  a  sure  foun- 
dation, all  else  may  safely  be  allowed  to  rest.  When 
employer  and  employed  alike  practise  the  grand  truths 
with  which  few  are  more  familiar  than  his  lordship  of 
Oxford,  strikes  will  be  no  more  heard  of — honesty  in 
all  things  will  be  more  than  the  best  policy,  it  will  be 
simply  natural.  Amicus. 

Farming  in  Canada. — From  a  letter  in  a  London 
daily  paper  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  expectations 
of  your  correspondent  "Dun  Edin "  have  been 
realised.  It  would  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  invited  Mr.  Arch  and  his  fellow 
explorer  to  be  its  guests  during  their  stay  in  Canada, 
and  that  these  gentlemen  now  seem  greatly  pleased 
with  "  the  land  through  which  they  go,"  and  with  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  It  further  appears  that  an  emigra- 
tion scheme  for  the  benefit  of  English  labourers  is  to 
be  organised,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  effect 
will  soon  be  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
stated  at  the  recent  Newbury  Hiring,  I  am  told,  that, 
some  hundred  families  intend  trying  the  New  Dominion 
next  spring.  I  am  no  alarmist,  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  might  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  at  once  carefully  consider  the  whole 
matter  in  all  its  bearings.  Profit  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.   C. 

A  New  Sheep  Dip. — I  observe  in  your  last  issue 
a  recipe  from  Australia  for  a  sheep  dip,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  which  lime  forms  an  important  element. 
Allow  me  here  to  draw  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  an 
American  publication,  in  which,  under  the  heading 
"cleaning  wool,"  I  find  the  following  from  a  known 
(American)  chemist  : — ■"  Many  of  our  farmers  pay  but 
little  attention  when  cleaning  wool  to  the  kind  of  water 
used  in  the  operation  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
should  always  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus, 
waters  containing  lime  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
since  this  constituent  combines  with  the  suint,  thus 
forming  an  insoluble  soap,  which  seems  to  produce 
unpleasant  effects  in  the  processes  of  dyeing.  For 
logwood,  redwood  [of  California,  I  suppose],  and  dyes 
of  like  character,  the  effect  appears  to  be  unimportant  ; 
but  when  quercitron,  fustic,  and  madder  are  used  the 
effect  is  quite  different,  and  is  often  very  deleterious." 
Now  it  might  be  well  to  know  if  the  use  of  lime  as  an 
ingredient  in  a  dip  used  in  the  case  of  scab  does  not 
injure  the  fleece  permanently,  and  consequently  assist 
in  lowering  its  market  value.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
"knowing  ones"  among  your  readers  may  favour  us 
with  information  on  this  important  point.    Verb.  sap. 

Sewage  and  Milk. — At  p.  1415  Mr.  Scott  writes  : — 

"  The  best  means  of  knowing  the  effect  sewage  grass 
had  upon  the  health,  and,  by  inference,  upon  the  milk  of 
the  Edinburgh  cows,  was  possessed  by  Mr.  M'Min,  the 
Edinburgh  agent  of  the  Agriculturist  Cattle  Insurance 
Company,  whose  duties  required  him  to  inspect  almost 
every  dairy  in  the  city  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  said,  '  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  poor  emaciated  cows,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
thin  blue  milk  they  give,  &c." 

Mr.  Gould  is  quoted  about  "fearful  losses,"  as  also 
Mr.  Stevenson  on  pleuro,  and'  Mr.  Barlow  on  "cow 
cough."  Mr.  M'Min  must  of  course  remember  the 
foot-rot,  and,  as  an  inspector,  must  have  known  the 
cause.  Mr.  Barlow  ought  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
"cough,"  Mr.  Stevenson  is  probably  quite  correct 
about  pleuro  ;  but  that  sewage  grass  had  anything  to 
do  with  either  is  far-and-away  a  mistaken  notion. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine  —  now  dead  —  by 
name  Donald  Gow,  a  farmer  and  cowkeeper,  in- 
formed me  that  the  saving  of  the  cows  was 
sewage  grass  !  the  cause  of  rot  and  cough  the  con- 
dition of  the  byres.  Mr.  M'Min  may  remember 
that  ventilation  (!)  was  obtained  by  an  opening  in  the 
wall  on  a  level  with  the  trough  ;  that  the  ammonia 
from  the  excretions  of  the  animals  was  breathed  in  by 
the  animals  night  and  day,  in  the  at  that  time  (and  in 
too  many  cases)  filthy  dens  in  which  they  were  housed. 


One  cowhouse  I  may  select  as  a  pattern  of  many.  It 
was  about  9  feet  high,  had  two  rows  of  milkers  in  a 
very  confined  space.  Close  by,  under  the  same  roof, 
was  a  boiler  for  mashes,  &c,  an  open  bunk  for  a  ton  or 
two  of  brewers'  grains — a  place  set  apart  for  grass,  a 
cowman's  "  bunk,"  and  a  host  of  mouldery  odds  and 
ends— I  have  seen  the  horse  harness  brought  out 
covered  with  mould  after  confinement  for  a  day  or  two. 
Mr.  M'Min  or  Mr.  Barlow  may  be  able  to  say  whether  or 
no  this  is  a  true  picture.  Mr.  Gow  did  tell  me  why  the 
sewage  grass,  miscellaneously  composed  as  it  is,  was 
so  nutritious,  but  that  has  slipped  my  memory, — and 
this  after  having  had  a  demonstration  at  Craigentinny. 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  explanation  proffered  was  in 
connection  with  the  formation  and  extension  of  roots, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  took  up  the  dram 
proffered  to  them  on  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  by 
the  sewage  attendant  ;  but  I  cannot  pronounce  with 
any  certainty.  Mr.  Gow's  milk  threw  up  grand 
cream — he  could  have  sold  twenty  times  the  amount  he 
did  sell,  and  he  never  in  all  his  life  heard  a  complaint 
against  milk  the  produce  of  cows  fed  on  sewage-grass. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Scott's  correspondents  and  authorities  knew 
Mr.  Gow — a  man  known  and  respected  from  Portobello 
to  St.  Leonard's  in  Edinburgh,  asan  honest,  truth-speak- 
ing man  ;  and  if  so,  they  will  know  what  value  to  set 
by  his  statements.  Mr.  Scott  says  that  "  Sewage  cer- 
tainly cannot  complain  of  having  been  'damned  with 
faint  praise.' "  I  am  in  hopes  that  his  "  faint  praise  " 
will  "pass  by  it  as  the  idle  wind."  I  say  this  as  a 
lover  of  Edinburgh  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  the  pro- 
duct of  sewage-grass,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  day  is 
not  now  so  very  far  off"  when  every  ounce  of  sewage 
matter  in  England  will  be  utilised  in  English  fields. 
More  than  that,  I  sincerely  trust  that  your  clever 
correspondent,  Mr.  Scott,  may  live  to  see  this  thorough 
utilisation  of  sewage,  and  that  together  we  may  enjoy 
Strawberries  and  cream — the  result  of  London  sewage  ! 
Dun  Edin* 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

HEX  HA  M, 
Security  for  Tenants'  Capital. — At  the  first   meeting 
of   the   season,    Mr.  C.   G.   Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  John  Hope,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  on  : — 

1.  The  present  and  future  tendency  of  agriculture. 

2.  The    national     loss     resulting    from     the     present 
system. 

3.  The  urgent   need   of  increased  security  for  capital 
demonstrated. 

4.  A  brief  examination  of  the  remedies  already  pro- 
posed. 

5.  What  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain  security  for 
tenants'  capital. 

I,  The  Tendency  of  Agriculture. — The  increase  of 
rents,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  the  multiplied 
use  of  expensive  machinery,  the  indispensable  use  of 
high-priced  fertilisers,  the  increased  consumption  of 
feeding  cakes,  the  higher  price  of  cattle,  the  necessity 
for  large  increase  of  capital,  the  increased  competition 
in  the  supplies  of  foreign  corn  and  live  cattle  and  pre- 
served meats,  make  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture more  than  ever  a  difficult,  but  also  more  than 
ever  a  progressive  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  retreat. 
To  be  a  successful  farmer  it  requires  a  far-seeing,  hard- 
headed,  cautious,  yet  resolute  and  courageous  policy. 
You  have  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  must  go  on  to  the 
seven-hilled  city.  A  manufacturer  who  does  not  keep 
up  with  the  times  is  left  high  and  dry,  while  some 
youthful  and  intelligent  competitor  catches  the  flood 
that  leads  on  to  fortune.  We  take  it  for  granted,  to 
save  further  discussion,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
successful  results  is  to  endeavour  to  develope  increased 
production  by  increased  fertility,  and  that  increased 
production  and  increased  fertility  are  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  enterprising  tenant  exercising  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  labour  and  capital,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  places  the 
progressive  tenant  (who  as  long  as  he  is  on  his  farm 
is  a  blessing  to  his  neighbours  and  the  nation)  in  great 
financial  jeopardy,  should  he  be  compelled  to  leave  his 
farm  in  some  arbitrary  manner ;  the  increased  invest- 
ment absolutely  indispensable  to  his  first-class  farming 
is  found  to  be  of  the  most  risky,  disastrous,  and 
damaging  character,  and  may  lead  to  his  partial  or 
entire  ruin.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  the  farmer,  as 
compared  with  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  is  in  a 
most  unenviable  position,  and  his  capital,  scattered 
over  his  fruitful  fields,  is  by  his  successor  carefully 
reaped,  and  thus  other  men  enter  into  the  sweets  and 
rewards  of  his  own  labour  and  capital.  If  any  ask 
what  we  think  of  this  state  of  affairs  (we  speak  of  a 
system  not  of  men),  we  reply  in  plain  English,  and  call 
it  a  system  of  robbery  and  spoliation.  As  we  do  not 
wish  to  waste  time  we  assume  that  all  will  admit  that 
the  present  and  future  tendency  of  agriculture  is,  and 
must  be  still  more,  one  of  progression  and  increasing 
development 

2.  The  National  Loss  Resulting  from  the  Present 
System. — As  it  is,  capital  being  insecure,  it  does  not 
flow  into  agriculture  as  it  would  do,  and  ought  to  do, 
and,  consequently,  we  are  as  a  nation  farming  far  below 
our  capabilities.  Just  stop  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
here  that,  by  some  unforeseen  calamity,  about  eleven 
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million  quarters  of  corn  from  abroad  were  stopped  this 
season  (which  is  about  what  we  require  in  addition  to 
our  own  produce),  and  then  you  will  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  before  us.  Such  a  possible  misfortune 
might  not  be  an  unmixed  evil,  because  instead  of  turn- 
ing the  produce  of  our  Barley  fields  into  what  is  so 
largely  a  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  we  would  be 
compelled  instead  to  make  it  into  beef  or  bread  to  be 
the  food  of  our  people.  Under  proper  security  for 
capital  emigration  ought  to  be  a  thing  unknown  so  far 
as  the  necessity  of  it  is  concerned  ;  the  standstill 
farmer  would  be  quickly  displaced  by  his  go-ahead 
brother,  and  employment  and  plenty  for  the  present 
generation,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  would  be  the 
result.  There  is  arising  throughout  these  kingdoms  a 
cry  deep  and  unanimous  from  the  tenant-farmers  for 
increased  security,  and  the  national  prosperity  thus 
imperilled  demands  that  the  needful  security  must 
be  had.  In  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  show  held  at  Hull  this  year,  there  were  only 
four  competitors  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  cul- 
tivated farm  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  Such  a 
small  entry  for  so  large  an  agricultural  county  caused 
much  surprise  and  discussion,  and  it  came  out  that 
a  prize  offered  by  a  local  society  some  time  since  was 
awarded  to  an  excellent  farmer ;  but  the  result  was 
the  landlord  took  advantage  of  his  tenant's  industry, 
and  raised  his  rent.  Yorkshiremen  are  proverbial  for  their 
keenness,  and  in  this  instance  they  proved  it  by  de- 
clining to  compete,  with  the  prospect  of  having  their 
rent  raised  if  they  got  the  prize.  The  fact  is,  much  of 
the  backward  condition  of  the  land  is  caused  by  what 
we  are  now  contending  for — security  for  capital,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  at  it,  as  the  majority  of  farmers 
are  afraid  of  farming  too  well.  The  low  wages  to  the 
labourers  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  a 
matter  for  the  deepest  regret,  and  our  subject  touches 
the  root  at  this  point  also.  We  are  told  by  gentlemen 
who  have  resided  in  these  counties  that  much  of  the 
land  is  most  inefficiently  cultivated,  and  we  are  also 
told  that  there  are  a  large  surplus  of  labourers  there, 
and  being  badly  fed,  and  with  no  heart  in  them,  they  are 
inferior  workmen,  which,  of  course,  might  be  expected. 
As  labour  is  well  paid  here,  and  many  of  the  men  well 
worthy  of  it,  and  more  men  being  in  demand,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  fetch  that  part  of  the  surplus 
labour  where  it  is  wanted,  and  thus  benefit  all  inte- 
rested. Where  the  necessity  for  concession  to  labour 
is  proved,  we  think  a  prompt  and  decided  giving  way 
on  behalf  of  employers  is  the  wisest  course,  as  well  as 
the  best  policy.  We  approve  of  the  object  Mr.  Arch 
has  in  view  in  going  to  Canada — viz.,  the  bettering  of 
the  condition  of  the  South  of  England  labourer ;  but 
we  don't  approve  of  his  method,  for  if  the  subject 
before  us  to-day  was  settled  satisfactorily,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  200,000  labourers  to  leave  the 
country  (as  he  said  they  would  if  better  wages  are  not 
paid),  as  the  stimulus  given  to  the  labour  market,  by 
the  increased  draining  of  land,  and  increased  labour 
required  for  cultivation  of  land,  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  building  cottages,  farm  buildings,  machinery, 
&c,  directly  and  indirectly,  would  entirely  meet  the 
case.  Under  wise  legislation,  with  proper  security  for 
a  plentiful  flow  of  capital  into  agriculture,  we  are  not 
at  all  gloomy  or  desponding  in  the  face  of  even  the 
most  marvellous  increase  of  population. 

3.  Need  of  Secwity  for  Capital, — For  the  sake  of 
clearness  we  here  bring  before  you  a  few  practical 
illustrations  of  the  difficulties  encountered  on  an  arable 
and  pasture  farm  taken  by  an  active  and  enterprising 
tenant  with  capital.  He  is  promised,  verbally,  that  all 
land  shall  be  drained  that  requires  it,  for  which  he  will 
have  to  pay  the  usual  5  per  cent.,  which  is  well  worth 
paying,  and  he  may  find  himself  exactly  in  the  position 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  percent- 
age, and  asks  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but 
nevertheless  cannot  get  the  draining  done,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  those  concerned.  He  is  told  that  in- 
creased buildings  and  other  necessary  accommodation 
for  cattle-feeding  shall  be  put  up,  he  agreeing  to  pay 
the  usual  interest  on  such  expenditure,  and  to  lead  the 
materials,  and  he  finds  that  the  poverty  or  death  of  his 
landlord  prevents  it  being  carried  out,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  consequence,  he  loses  rather  over  25  per  cent,  on  his 
cattle  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
instead  of  being  comfortably  housed.  A  practical 
gentleman  of  standing  tried  the  experiment  of  exposure 
and  non-exposure  of  feeding  cattle,  and  found  the  loss 
on  the  exposed  ones  to  be  over  25  per  cent,  in  the 
extra  quantity  of  food  consumed  without  any  profitable 
result.  There  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  good  farm 
buildings  on  many  farms,  so  much  so  that  the  grain, 
&c,  can  hardly  be  soundly  housed.  We  know  tenants 
who  have  actually  had  to  put  up  substantial 
buildings  at  their  own  cost,  because  they  could  not  get 
on  without  them,  hoping  that  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  landlord  would  allow  them  to  remain  in  un- 
disturbed possession.  He  is  told  that  the  game  will 
be  kept  down  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  then, 
when  his  farm  is  overrun,  and  he  complains  to  his 
landlord  thereof,  he  is  told  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  down  the  rabbits.  In  such  a  case  we  would  say 
to  the  landlord,  give  the  tenant  the  power  to  destroy 
them,  and,  if  your  gamekeeper  cannot  put  them  down, 
the  tenant,  we  will  be  bound  for  it,  will  speedly  do  so. 
"While  no  reasonable  tenant  would  begrudge  his  land- 
Old  a  fair  day's  shooting  over  his  farm,  yet  for  a  rent- 


paying  tenant  to  have  his  farm  converted  into  a  rabbit- 
warren  is  simply  downright  injustice  and  absurdity, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  any  longer  tolerated  in  this 
country.  Those  landlords  who  insist  on  doing  so 
should  farm  their  own  lands,  and  breed  rabbits  for  the 
market,  which,  with  first-rate  fencing,  may  be  done 
probably  with  profit,  or  they  must  sell  their  lands  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  some  wild  unpopulated  country  ; 
it  cannot  any  longer  be  endured  in  this  country,  where 
there  are  so  many  hungry  people  to  be  fed.  The 
superior  animal  man  must  come  before  the  inferior 
animal  rabbit.  So  desperately  unpleasant  is  this  game 
question  to  landlord  and  tenant  that  we  know  land- 
lords, by  overrunning  their  farms  with  game  to  their 
tenants'  injury  (whether  the  fault  of  gamekeepers  or 
their  own  we  know  not)  have,  to  save  themselves 
unpleasantness,  actually  sold  their  farms,  and  the 
tenant  has  lost  his  proper  and  just  compensation. 
If  the  landlord  would  take  a  common-sense  view  of 
the  question  he  would  think  his  vermin  rabbits  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  such  unpleasantness  and  in- 
justice. A  gentleman  in  the  South  of  England,  writing 
to  a  friend  here  in  August  last,  says  : — "  We  don't  get 
any  of  our  farms  let.  It  is  drawing  very  near  to 
Michaelmas,  and  every  prospect  of  over  16,000  acres 
coming  into  our  hands  more  than  the  600  we  have  at 
present.  The  landlord  has  made  an  arrangement  for 
the  tenants  to  kill  the  rabbits  eight  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  hares  one  month.  I  don't  think  much  of  the 
plan  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  regular  farce  for  a  gentle- 
man to  be  so  much  annoyed  by  those  vermin,  at  the 
same  time  paying  men  as  gamekeepers,  I  simply  say  to 
annoy  him,  and  not  doing  what  is  wanted.  They 
always  say  they  cannot  be  kept  down.  I  only  wish 
them  put  under  my  care  for  two  years,  and  after  that 
time,  if  there  is  any  cause  for  complaint,  it  would  be  a 
very  odd  thing.  Gamekeepers  are  the  greatest 
nuisance  I  know  of,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  don't 
always  stick  to  the  truth  ;  they  are  one  of  the  things 
that  will  eyentually  wear  out."  It  would  be  a  grand 
thing  if  every  tenant  would  act  like  a  man  and  speak 
in  plain  Saxon  to  his  landlord  ;  but  there  are  too  many 
in  the  situation  of  a  praiseworthy,  industrious,  and 
skilful  farmer,  who  dares  not  to  speak  out  for  nine 
reasons,  viz.,  a  wife  and  eight  children,  and  therefore 
it  is  needful  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  sympathy 
and  active  support  of  the  mercantile  and  all  other 
classes  of  the  community.  Again,  he  is  told  that  his 
lease  (if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one)  will  be 
renewed  in  good  time,  say  four  years  before  the 
expiration  of  existing  term,  and  he  finds  by 
some  misadventure  that  it  is  not  attended  to  in 
time,  and  he  is  probably  raised  in  rent,  taxed 
on  his  own  improvements,  or  he  sees  his  capital 
ruthlessly  taken  from  him  before  his  eyes  and  he 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  enters  into 
his  farm,  the  lease  not  being  signed  but  conditions 
understood  nevertheless,  and  he  finds  to  his  disgust  and 
horror  that  almost  impossible  conditions  have  been  in- 
serted therein — conditions  so  favourable  to  the  landlord 
and  so  unfavourable  to  himself  that  it  makes  him  stagger. 
At  this  moment  we  know  two  illustrations  of  this 
position  in  our  own  county,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  in 
both  cases  the  tenant  had  the  pluck  to  say  that  he  was 
not  such  a  fool  to  sign  such  conditions,  and  in  both 
cases  the  landlord,  probably  ashamed,  pressed  the 
matter  no  further.  "  He  that  would  be  free,  himself 
must  strike  the  blow."  We  also  have  known  instances 
where  tenants  have  been,  at  a  half-year's  notice,  turned 
off  their  farms,  where  each  was  held  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  landlord  not  disturbing  a  good  tenant,  and  turned 
away  without  any  compensation  for  cake  and  fertilisers 
used  on  the  farm,  and  all  other  unexhausted  improve- 
ments being  left  to  replenish  the  landlord's  pocket  at 
the  expense  of  his  tenant.  We  content  ourselves  with 
alluding  to  one  more  subject  that  also  immediately 
concerns  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  landlord  and 
tenant ;  that  is  the  sublimely  ridiculous  and  wholly 
unjust  system  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
gives  the  landlord  the  first  hold  over  his  tenant  in  case 
of  misfortune  overtaking  him  (a  thing  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  under  such  one-sided  conditions),  and  the 
other  creditors  standing  by  like  jackals  till  the  lion  has 
had  its  fill.  This  is  class  legislation  with  a  vengeance. 
This  law  at  present  is  damaging  to  tenant-farmer's 
credit,  and  also  leads  landlords  to  accept  a  weak  tenant 
at  a  higher  rent  than  a  sound  tenant  with  capital  would 
give.  While  we  would  never  in  any  agitation  ask  for 
justice  for  one  section  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  injustice  to  any  other  section,  yet,  just  to  show 
you  the  childlike  ridiculousness  and  absurdity  of  this 
law,  we  ask  you  to  think  for  a  moment  what  the  land- 
lords would  say  if  a  law  was  passed  that  all  other 
creditors  should  be  paid  before  the  landlord,  which, 
nevertheless,  would  be  quite  as  valid  as  the  existing  law. 

4.  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Remedies  already 
proposed. — All  along  we  are  presuming  all  just  and 
generous  landlords  are  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  as 
the  law  is  not  for  the  righteous  but  for  the  evil-doer,  so 
our  remarks  are  for  the  unjust  landlord,  and,  by  im- 
plication, to  the  praise  of  the  landlords  who  A^  well. 
A  good  landlord  deserves  a  good  tenant,  and  a  good 
tenant  a  good  landlord,  and  under  such  an  auspicious 
union  the  security  of  capital  will  be  mutually  and  care- 
fully respected.  A  mutual  good  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  put  forward  by  some  as  the  best 
method.     We  admit  it  a  good  thing,  but  not  by  any 


means  the  best,  for  the  landlord  may  die,  and  some 
Pharaoh  come  into  power  who  knows  not  Joseph.  A 
good  understanding  and  something  more  will  do,  but 
of  itself  it  will  not  do.  Looked  at  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  this  is  a  very  risky  and  un- 
certain tenure  for  any  tenant  to  launch  out  his  capital  ; 
he  should  remember  that  business  is  business,  and  to 
be  carried  on  successfully  it  must  be  conducted  on 
sound  principles.  We  know  the  strength  of  a  chain  is 
the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  weakest  link,  and  by 
overlooking  this  we  may  build  on  a  sandy  foundation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  present  position 
of  agriculture  as  regards  the  custom  of  the  country  so 
called  is  so  very  different  in  the  several  counties, 
nearly  every  county  having  a  different  method,  and 
there  is  a  striking  absence  of  any  leading  well-under- 
stood principles  to  guide  us  in  the  matter.  What  is 
wanted,  and  what  would  be  most  useful,  is  a  well-tried 
system,  based  on  practical  principles,  so  as  to  be  easily 
applied  to  every  case  of  change  of  tenancy,  reserving 
to  both  parties  to  contract  the  right  of  intelligent  arbi- 
tration, whether  the  remedy  suggested  be  by  way-going 
crop  or  tenant-right,  or  by  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  or  by  long  lease.  On  one 
point  we  are  perfectly  clear,  and  we  say  it  without  fear 
of  intelligent  contradiction,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
beneficial  to  either  tenant,  landlord,  or  nation  that  a 
farm,  on  the  expiration  of  its  term,  should  be  ex- 
hausted, impoverished,  or  have  its  fertility  and  fruitful- 
ness  taken  out  of  it  before  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
entering  tenant.  The  true  interests  of  tenant,  land- 
lord, and  country  are  identical,  and  our  object  is  to  try 
to  make  all  blend  and  harmonise  together. 

5.  How  to  Obtain  the  nceessary  Security, — In  view  of 
the  facts  advanced  and  enormous  evils  admitted  as  result- 
ing from  the  present  system,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  conviction  that  legislative  action  is  required 
to  mend  matters,  as  the  exceptional  position  of  agricul- 
ture calls  for  and  justifies  that  interference,  as  the 
national  well-being  is  bound  up  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  The  lease  system  having  been  alluded 
to  incidentally,  and  one  of  its  weak  points  pointed  out, 
we  again  allude  to  it,  and  just  mention  what  a  well- 
known  agriculturist  says  : — 

"  The  lease  should  be  from  30  to  35  years,  with  con- 
ditions to  sell  at  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  other  un- 
foreseen occurrence,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  not 
to  have  more  than  one-half  of  the  tillage  land  in  corn  as  a 
way-going  crop  ;  manure  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
value  left  in  the  soil.  Fixed  machinery  and  way-going 
corn  crop  to  be  taken  at  valuation  by  landlord.  All  un- 
foreseen rates  and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  landlord.  All 
dilapidations  to  be  made  good  by  tenant.  Fences,  &c, 
to  be  left  in  a  tenantable  state.  Cropping  of  lands  to  be 
as  free  as  possible,  but  not  such  as  will  lessen  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

Anent  farm  agreements,  one  of  our  experienced  and 
observing  farmers  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  greatest  impediment  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  anti- 
quated forms  of  farm  agreements.  What  is  wanted  is 
reasonable  rents  and  sensible  agreements." 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  information,  the 
best  system  for  first-class  farming  now  in  operation  is 
the  tenant-right  principle  in  Lincolnshire.  This 
system  works  well  for  landlord  and  tenant  alike.  A 
gentleman  well  known  on  Tyneside,  but  resident  in 
Lincolnshire,  assured  us  last  week  that  the  discontent 
and  continual  irritation  so  chronic  here  are  almost  un- 
known there.  The  usual  allowance  to  outgoing  tenants 
for  unexhausted  improvements  in  North  Lincolnshire 
are  much  as  follows  :  — 

"  Bone  dust  and  guano  are  considered  to  last  for  three 
years  ;  marl  or  chalk,  seven  years  ;  lime,  five  years  ;  clay 
on  sandy  land,  four  years,  on  some  estates  seven  years  ; 
draining  with  tiles,  seven  years,  with  sods  or  thorns,  four 
years.  The  allowances  (determined  by  valuers)  are  cal- 
culated on  a  scale  according  to  the  proportionate  time 
during  which  the  tenant  has  received  benefit  from  the 
improvement.  Recently  it  has  become  customary  to 
allow  for  oilcake  given  to  the  yard  stock,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  manure  is  improved  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  value  of  the  cake  consumed.  The  allowance  extends 
over  the  last  two  years,  is  two-sixths  of  the  cake  used  in 
the  last  year,  and  one-sixth  of  that  used  in  the  previous 
one,  making  together  the  half  of  a  year's  consumption. 
Oilcake  given  to  sheep  in  the  field  is  excluded." 

A  little  amateur  farming  on  the  part  of  impracticable 
landlords  would  be  the  best  method  of  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  true  position  of  matters,  as  we  do  not  know 
a  more  certain  or  effectual  method  of  dispersing  capital 
without  always  being  able  to  see  where  it  has  gone  to. 
We  consider  all  agricultural  success  to  be  the  result  of 
careful  training  and  long  practice  and  observation. 
Personally  speaking,  in  our  own  limited  experience, 
although  always  able  to  grow  good  crops,  yet  the  ex- 
penditure always  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  receipts, 
and  under  the  most  powerful  microscope  we  could 
never  detect  an  atom  of  profit. 

To  conclude,  we  think  what  is  wanted  to  meet  the  case 
is  some  just  and  comprehensive  measure  that  will  clearly 
define  and  secure  the  tenant's  capital,  and  so  framed  as 
to  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  stop  the 
shameful  waste  and  national  loss,  and  bring  about 
an  intelligent  system  capable  of  universal  application 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  necessary  to  app  >int 
gentlemen  as  valuers,  who  arc,  by  position  and  edu- 
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cation,  entirely  above  the  influence  of  either  land- 
lord or  tenant,  who  would  be  able  to  curb  the 
grasping  landlord,  and  also  be  able  to  detect  any 
unjust  attempt  to  extort  money  for  worthless  expendi- 
ture, or  so-called  improvements,  and  such  valuers 
would  be  able  to  decide  equitably  by  the  reasonable 
test  of  results  patent  to  experienced  eyes.  In  the 
agitation  necessary  for  the  passing  of  such  a  needful 
measure  the  sympathies  of  all  patriotic  men  are  with 
you,  and  if  the  tenant-farmers  do  not  rise  up  to  the 
requirements  of  this  contest  they  will  expose  them 
selves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  other  classes  of  the  com 
raunity.  The  mercantile  classes  principally  fought  for 
the  destruction  of  the  monoply  in  corn,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  gratitude  as  well  as  justice,  you  will  not  be 
single-handed  in  the  fight,  but  you  may  rely  on  their 
help  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  absurd  restriction  arising 
from  the  monoply  in  land. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Andrew  Price's  Farm,  Bagley. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  the  Judges  of  Farms  for  the 
Oswestry  Agricultural  Show,  September  : — 

11  This  farm  consist  of  278  acres.  The  soil  is  of  varied 
character,  consisting  of  clay  and  sandy  loam,  all  of  which 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  modern  cultivation.  The 
meadows  and  pastures,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  nearly 
approaching  bogs,  are  now,  by  drainage  and  dressings  of 
burnt  peat  (nearly  all  done  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant), 
producing  hay  and  grass  of  moderate  quality  in  large 
quantities.  The  arable  iand  is  in  a  very  clean  and 
superior  state  of  cultivation,  as  the  stubbles  and  stack- 
yard show.  The  fences  were  also  laid  down  by  the 
tenant,  and  very  enlarged  fields  are  kept  in  very  good 
order.  Turnips  and  Mangels,  46  acres,  are  first-class, 
clean,  and  well  managed.  The  house  and  farm-build- 
ings are  suitable,  and  in  good  repair.  The  dairy  is  a 
specimen  of  perfect  management,  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  Mrs.  Price.  The  two  other  farms  exhibited 
under  the  head  of  large  holdings,  viz.,  Mr.  Nevett's,  of 
Yorton  Villa,  and  Mr.  John  Carrick's.  of  Pendalog, 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  of  the  judges — the 
former  for  extremely  good  management  generally,  and 
the  latter  for  having  for  a  number  of  years  struggled 
against  and  overcome  difficulties  on  what  originally  must 
have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  open  hill  land,  but  is  now, 
by  cultivation  and  intelligent  management,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  good  farming." 

Mr.  William  Griffith's,  Chirk  : — 

"  This  farm  consists  of  142  acres  of  strong  sandy  loam 
of  a  good  character,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  is 
arable.  Everything  on  this  farm  shows  superior  and 
intelligent  management.  The  corn  crops,  as  shown  by 
the  stubbles  (very  clean)  and  the  stackyard  (extremely 
neat  and  full),  are  first-class  ;  the  Turnips  and  Mangels — 
20  acres — very  good.  The  well-managed  fences  are  in 
first-rate  order,  and  the  whole  of  the  holding  is  in  a 
highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  condition.  The  tenant 
combines  with  the  farm  the  occupations  of  innkeeper  and 
butcher,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  these  occu- 
pations are  ample  and  satisfactory.  The  other  farm 
exhibired  under  the  head  of  small  holdings,  occupier  Mr. 
\V.  W.  Wynn  Lloyd,  The  Hayes,  deserved  the  especial 
approval  of  the  judges.  The  pasture  land  on  this  farm 
is  of  a  very  superior  class,  and  larger  in  proportion  than 
the  arable,  which  latter  is  a  clayey  loam.  The  house  is  a 
perfect  gem,  with  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  laid  out 
with  great  taste  and  beauty.  The  farm  buildings,  which 
are  detached,  are  in  good  repair,  and  extensive  enough 
for  the  occupation. 

"  The  judges  cannot  close  their  report  without  referring 
with  all  due  respect  to  a  subject  more  directly  referring  to 
the  landowners  of  the  district  over  which  their  inspection 
extended,  viz.,  '  hedgerow  timber.'  They  feel  confident 
that  if  gentlemen  fully  estimated  the  damage  inflicted  on 
the  country  generally,  and  their  own  tenantry  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  overgrowth  of  trees  in  hedges  surrounding 
arable  land,  they  would  at  once  decide  on  abating  the 
nuisance.  With  reference  to  Oak  timber  at  distant  inter- 
vals, they  do  not  complain,  as  these  are  less  hurtful  than 
others  ;  but  Ash,  Elm,  Poplar,  Alder,  and  Beech  are 
most  injurious,  and  as  an  instance  they  would  note  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dickin,  of  Nesscliffe,  where,  of  two 
fields  of  Turnips  and  Mangels  there  cannot  be  less  than 
2  acres  entirely  destroyed  by  worthless  timber  ;  and  they 
very  respectfully  submit  the  above  remarks  to  the  landed 
proprietors.  "  Stephen  Williams. 

"Samuel  Bourne." 


Cfo  W&ttKt  vMffrh. 

North  Wilts  :  Oct.  1  to  25.— During  the  very  open 
weather  which  lasted  up  to  the  22d,  a  lot  of  work  has 
been  done  on  our  heavy  land.  The  cultivator  has 
been  very  busy  on  the  stubbles,  and  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish  has  been  raked  together  and  burnt.  Turnips 
have  been  fed  on  some  heavy  land  by  the  sheep, 
which  has  ploughed  up  well  after  them.  Dung-cart 
was  generally  finished  by  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and  was  done  quickly,  and  with  little  strain  upon  the 
horse?.  Mangels  come  up  well  and  clean,  the  land 
being  hard  and  dry  ;  the  carting  was  done  at  less  than 
usual  cost  ;  on  the  22d  the  rain  stopped  us  for  a  time  : 
they  are  generally  a  good  crop.  The  other  roots  are 
not  as  yet  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  are  still  growing — 
late  sown  Turnips  especially  have  got  on  very  well 
the  last  few  weeks.  Some  Wheat  and  winter  Beans 
have  been  drilled  in  good  condition,  also  winter 
Vetches.     Grass  has  kept  up  well.  E.  W.  M. 


Wester  Ross  :  Oct.  21. — Last  week  was  again 
most  favourable  for  all  outdoor  work,  and  Potato 
lifting  was  generally  proceeded  with  and  accomplished 
comfortably  and  expeditiously.  Disease,  however,  has 
made  sad  havoc — in  many  fields  worse  than  last  year, 
only  those  that  escape  are  of  excellent  qualily.  We 
have  been  occupied  in  manuring  and  seed- furrowing 
lea  for  Wheat,  and,  the  weather  being  favourable,  we 
would  have  some  17  acres  sown  this  week.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  Barley,  at  34J.  per  qr.  ;  but  the 
colour  with  us  is  not  very  good.  In  my  harvest  report 
last  week,  the  number  of  scythes  should  have  been  7, 
not  17. 

East  Essex  :  Oct.  25. — During  the  past  fortnight 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen.  This, 
although  it  has  hindered  Wheat  sowing,  will  enable  it 
to  be  carried  on  to  greater  advantage.  The  weather  is 
now  delightfully  fine,  but  this  morning  we  had  a  frost 
sharp  enough  to  touch  the  outlying  pulled  Mangels  ;  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  crop,  however,  is  now  clamped  and 
out  of  danger — it  is  a  very  light  crop.  The  land  works 
wonderfully  well,  and  the  Wheat  that  has  been  drilled 
has  gone  in  only  too  well.  The  land  will  be  more 
' '  sticky  "  after  the  rains,  and  not  quite  so  easy  to  work, 
but  it  is  better  for  Wheat  to  go  in  so,  rather  than  into 
too  dry  a  seed  bed.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  crop 
in  this  district  is  yet  sown  ;  more  might  have  been  got 
in,  but  farmers  here  prefer  not  to  sow  too  early. 
White  Rough  Chaff  is  the  kind  of  Wheat  most  exten- 
sively grown  here.  When  red  Wheat  is  tried  it  seldom 
yields  better  on  our  strong  lands  than  white  Wheat, 
and  consequently  it  is  but  little  grown.  Rivetts  does 
not  do  so  well  here  as  in  many  districts,  but  many 
farmers  like  to  have  one  field  of  it,  as  it  comes  to 
harvest  after  other  Wheat  has  been  got  up.  B. 

East  Lothian  :  Oct.  27. — During  the  past  week 
the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  fine,  but  hard  frosts 
have  been  experienced  nearly  every  night.  Potato 
lifting  is  still  going  on.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
women  to  gather  them,  even  at  £1  per  week  ;  in 
another  week,  however,  the  most  of  the  Potatos  will  be 
lifted,  and  then  they  will  be  had  in  any  numbers,  and 
at  a  good  deal  less  money.  Very  little  Wheat  has  as 
yet  been  sown,  but  every  one  is  busy  preparing  the 
land  for  it,  and  from  all  appearance  it  will  have  a 
better  seed-bed  than  it  had  last  year.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  here  and  at  the  other  farms  has 
been  lifting  Potatos,  threshing  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley,  topping  and  tailing  Turnips,  and  ploughing 
land  for  Wheat  and  stubbles  for  next  year's  Turnip 
crop.  The  work  to  be  done  will  be  much  about  the 
same.  Store  cattle,  if  well  bred,  are  still  bringing 
good  prices,  and  horses  are  still  as  difficult  to  buy. 
H.  Bertram. 

West  Sussex  :  Oct.  2S.- — After  a  week  of  rainy 
weather  we  have  again  got  it  fine,  and  Wheat  sowing 
is  now  being  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Some  of 
the  heavier  land  is  hardly  fit.  Most  farmers  had  their 
work  well  forward,  but  losing  a  week  has  not 
improved  matters  much,  and  all  are  anxious  to 
get  the  seed  in  as  soon  as  they  can;  very  few  now 
believe  in  late  sowing  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  now  is  the  time  that  we  wish  to  get  the 
Mangel  up.  They  will  not  do  any  more  in  the  way  of 
growing,  but  perhaps  they  will  get  riper  and  may  keep 
better,  though  we  never  find  much  trouble  in  that 
way.  Potatos  are  still  keeping  badly,  and  will  not 
be  a  very  paying  crop.  Cattle  cannot  now  depend  on 
the  pastures,  but  require  to  get  into  the  yards  at  night 
and  have  something  extra.  All  kinds  of  autumn  cul- 
tivation must  now  stand  still,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  more  chance  of  resuming  it  this  season,  but 
for  those  who  had  steam  that  work  has  gone  on  well, 
as  all  stubble,  though  requiring  cleaning  much,  was 
easily  worked,  and  steam  cultivation  has  even  taken 
root  in  West  Sussex,  as  there  are  some  private  and 
some  hired  sets.  G.  S. 

West  Gloucester  :  Oct.  28.  — It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  get  50  of  frost  so  early  in  the  autumn 
as  this,  but  such  was  the  case  here  last  night. 
Finished  sowing  Wheat  on  the  23d  ;  the  seed  bed  was 
in  capital  condition.  Hauled  out  all  the  dung  on 
land  intended  for  roots  next  year.  AH  the  men  and 
horses  are  now  busily  engaged  getting  in  and  storing 
Mangel  and  Potatos.  The  leaves  protected  the 
Mangel  from  the  frost  last  night.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice  to  pull  more  in  the  day  than  can  be  hauled  by 
night.     Crop  comes  to  hand  very  fair.   T.   W. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.— The  weather  for 
the  last  week  has  been  dry  and  very  favourable  for 
autumn  work,  viz.,  Wheat  sowing,  stubble  ploughing, 
and  getting  up  Potatos  ;  in  all  three  we  have  made 
good  progress.  Wheat  has  gone  in  in  excellent  order. 
Potatos  are  proving  good  crops,  but  a  portion  diseased. 
Weather  setting  in  cold.  We  have  housed  for  the 
night  our  cattle  intended  for  stall  feeding,  and  also  the 
younger  portion  of  the  stock  hoggets ;  put  on  to  Tur- 
nips, with  an  allowance  of  chaff  and  cake.    IV.  J.  AI. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Food  for  the  Cow  :  A  Beginner.  Your  question  as  to 
a  mash  for  a  cow  in  full  milk  will  be  best  answered  by 
an  extract  from  the  Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
(Longmans)  :  —  "  Mr.    Horsfall's    winter    feeding    is 


remarkably  liberal,  but  he  receives  his  return  for  it  in 
the  fattening  of  his  cows  at  the  time  they  are  giving 
milk.  The  following  is  (he  report  to  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  his  management  : — He  had  for  four 
years  given  his  dairy  cows  rape  cake,  of  the  kind  termed 
*  green  '  cake,  which  imparted  to  the  butter  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  other  kind  of  cake  ;  and  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  eat  it,  he  blended  it  with  one  quarter 
the  quantity  of  malt  dust,  one  quarter  bran,  and  twice 
the  quantity  of  a  mixture  in  equal  proportions  of  bean- 
straw,  oat-straw,  and  oat-shells  ;  all  well  mixed  up 
together,  moistened,  and  steamed  for  one  hour.  This 
steamed  food  had  a  very  fragrant  odour,  and  was  much 
relished  by  the  cattle  :  it  was  given  warm  three  times  a 
day,  at  the  rate  of  about  7  lb.  to  each  cow  (or  21  lb. 
daily).  Bean  meal  was  also  scattered  dry  over  the 
steamed  food,  cows  in  full  milk  getting  2  lb.  per  day, 
the  others  but  little.  lie  had  found  this  substance  to 
be  an  unfailing  means  of  keeping  up  the  condition  of 
cows  while  giving  milk.  When  the  animals  had  eaten 
up  this  steamed  food  and  bean  meal,  they  were  each 
supplied  daily  with  28  to  3c;  lb.  of  Cabbages  from  Octo- 
ber to  December,  of  Kohl  Rabi  to  February,  or  of 
Mangels  till  grass  time  ;  each  cow  having  given  to  her, 
after  each  of  the  three  feedings,  41b.  of  meadow  hay 
(or  12  lb.  daily).  The  roots  were  not  cut,  but  given 
whole.  The  animals  were  twice  a  day  allowed  to  drink 
as  much  water  as  they  desired.  Since  the  date  of  this 
report,  Mr.  Horsfall  discontinued  the  use  of  bean  meal 
owing  to  its  comparative  price,  and  gave  in  its  place, 
along  with  about  5  lb.  of  rape  cake,  an  additional 
allowance  of  malt  combes,  and  2  or  3  lb.  of  Indian  Corn 
meal  per  cow.  On  this  food,  in  instances  actually 
observed,  his  cows  have  given  14  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  gained  flesh  at  the  rate  of  about  one  quarter  of  a 
hundredweight  per  month." 

Gentlemen's  Cows  :  Camjee.  We  propose  shortly  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  Alderney,  Ayrshire,  Norfolk, 
and  Kerry  breeds. 

Salt  :  A.  M.  C.  Four  cwt.  per  acre  will  not  kill  weeds 
on  light  land.  You  must  get  the  weeds  up  by  scarify- 
ing, harrowing,  gathering,  and  burning.  Earlier  in  the 
year  you  might  have  done  a  great  deal  to  it  by  mere 
sunshine. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET, 
Monday,  Oct.  27. 

The  supply  of  English  Beasts  is  shorter  than  last  week, 
and  only  very  little  larger  of  foreign.  The  weather  being 
favourable  there  is  more  activity  in  the  trade,  and  prices 
have  recovered  from  Thursday's  depression.  There  are 
not  quite  so  many  Sheep  as  on  last  Monday,  yet  there  is 
a  fair  supply ;  we  cannot  quote  higher  prices,  although 
trade  is  more  cheerful.  Calves  are  more  plentiful ;  trade 
is  heavy  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of 
2780  Beasts,  34  Milch  Cows,  11,860  Sheep,  350  Calves, 
and  70  Pigs  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  300  Beasts  and 
700  Sheep  ;  and  2500  Beasts  and  26  Milch  Cows  from 
the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools     6     2to6     6 

fords,  &c.  . .     6     oto6     4     Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Best  Shorthorns..     5     8 — 6     o     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     6  —  5  10 
2d  quality  Beasts .     5     o — 5     4     Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs       ..  ..        ..  —  .. 

Half-breds        ..     6     8—6  10     Calves       ..         ..4     6—5     8 

Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     ..     Pigs  ..  "4     4—  5     4 

Beasts,  55S0  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,260  ;  Calves,  3S0  ;  Pigs,  2co. 

Thursday,  Oct,    30. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  Beasts  than  on  Thursday 
last,  the  average  qualily,  however,  is  not  very  good. 
Trade  is  slow,  but  prices  generally  are  about  the  same  as 
on  Monday.  The  supply  of  Sheep,  although  rather 
larger,  is  still  small,  especially  of  English.  There  is 
scarcely  any  demand  for  them  ;  the  small  amount  of 
business  transacted  is  at  Monday's  rates.  There  are 
more  Calves  and  less  demand  ;  prices  are  much  lower, 
and  many  remain  unsold.  There  are  no  Milch  Cows  on 
offer  ;  trade  for  them  is  heavy,  at  lower  rates.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  300  Beasts,  4060  Sheep,  and  460 
Calves,  40  Pigs,  and  15  Milch  Cows. 
(Per  stone  of  81b,) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best      Long-wools    6     2to6     6 

fords,  &c.  . .     6     oto6     4     Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     8 — 6     o     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     4 — 5     8 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     0—5     4    Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —  . . 

Best     Downs    and  Lambs       ..         ..        ..   —  .. 

Half-breds  ..  6  8—6  10  Calves  ..  ..4  o — 5  4 
Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  ..       Pigs  ..  . .     4     4—5     8 

Beasts,  1310 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6530  :  Calves,  485  ;  Pigs,  tio. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Oct.  30. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19$.  per  dozen  b. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..  17s.        „ 

Small  Pork,  51.  od.  to  5.1.  Zd.  :   Large  Pork,  4^.    od.  to 
41.  6d.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,   Oct.  28. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84s.  to  92^.  Inferior  Clover    . .   70$.  to    Q2S. 

Inferior  do 60        74  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —        —  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —  Straw         . .  . .  40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..ros      114  Joshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Oct.  28. 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    Sos.to  86s. 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Prime  New  Hay   ..  — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       36        40 


I  Prime  old  Clover . .  80s.  to  105J. 

Inferior  do.  do.     . .  60        70 

Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —        — 

New  Clover  . .      . .  —        — 

Inferior  do.  . .     . .  —       — 
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MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Oct.  27. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's 
market  was  small ;  the  best  dry  samples  were  taken  at 
an  advance  of  is.  per  qr,,  other  descriptions  were  difficult 
of  sale.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  for  foreign  Wheat 
there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  at  the  extreme 
prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Malting  Barley  was  is., 
and  white  Peas  2s.  per  qr.  dearer.  Grinding  Barley  and 
Beans  unchanged  in  value.  Oats  brought  an  advance  of 
6d.  to  ij.  per  qr.  There  was  no  change  in  the  value  of 
Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White 

—  fine  selected  runs do. 

—  Talavera 

—  Norfolk     

—  Foreign    

Barley,  grind  &  dist.,36.r  to  42s. .  Chev. 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato 

—  Irish Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew 

Rve 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    

Beans,  Mazagan ....  33 s.  to  36$. . .  Tick 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds 

—  Foreign Small 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey 

Maize 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  -per  sack 

—  2d  ditto ditto 

—  Foreign per  barrel 

Wednesday,  Oct.  29. 
The  market  to-day  was  firm,  but  there  was  very  little 
business  transacted  in  consequence  of  the  fog.  English 
Wheat,  though  slowly  dealt  in,  supported  its  value,  as 
also  did  foreign  Wheat,  the  supplies  of  which  were 
rather  large.  Barley  of  inferior  quality  was  dull  and 
plentiful,  but  other  kinds  were  quite  as  dear.  Malt 
remained  quiet,  on  former  terms.  Oats  were  in  moderate 
request,  and  sound  corn  tended  upwards  in  price.  Maize, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  purchased  to  a  limited  extent,  at 
the  rates  current  on  Monday  last.  The  Flour  trade  was 
steady,  but  by  no  means  active. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


62-64  Red 

60 — 62 

62-66 

56 — 70 

—     Red 

— 

53-7i 

—      Malting  . . 

43—47 

26 — 36  Malting  . . 

35—54 

—      Feed  



—    [Feed 

— 

27 — 30  Feed   .... 

— 

36 — 40  Foreign  ,. 

— 

36 — 40  Harrow  . . 

36-40 

—      Longpod  . 

—      Egyptian . 

35—36 

40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

42—45 

35—37  Foreign  . . 

39—43 

—      Foreign  .. 

30—33 

52—57 

44 — 50  Country  .. 

44—5o 

so- 75  Per  sack.. 

40—75 

English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish        .. 

Foreign  . . 


Qrs. 
6S0 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 
910 


4610 


Qrs. 
320 


8730 


Sacks. 


I       170 
i  7520  brls. 


Liverpool,  Oct.  28. — There  was  a  good  attendance. 
Wheat :  red  American  sorts  are  in  request,  at  the  extreme 
prices  of  Tuesday,  and  in  some  cases  id.  per  cental  ever. 
No  change  in  value  of  white  foreign.  Flour  in  better 
demand,  at  previous  prices.  Beans  steady.  Oats  and 
Oatmeal  quiet.  Indian  Corn  in  good  demand,  at  3d.  per 
qr.  advance  ;  mixed  American,  31;.  gd.  to  32s. 


Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Sept.  20  .. 

—  27  .. 
Oct.      4  .. 

—  n   . . 

—  18  .. 

—  25  ■• 

64s  -]d 
64    2 
62    3 
61    0 
60    2 
60    1 

451  "I 

44  S 

45  ° 
44     3 
43     ' 
42  10 

27s  sd 
27    0 
25     9 
*5     3 

24  2 

25  10 

Average 

62      1 

44     2 

25   II 

HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Oct.  30. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  steady  demand 
for  consumption  for  good  brewing  descriptions,  and  prices 
have  a  hardening  tendency  ;  an  advance  of  from  10s.  to 
15J.  per  cwt.  is  paid  upon  the  prices  current  a  fortnight 
since.  Continental  markets,  although  lower,  are  still  at 
too  high  a  level  of  prices  to  admit  of  any  important  com- 
petition with  this  country. 


SEED  MARKET. 


The  amount  of  business  transacted  in  our  seed  market 
since  our  last  has  been  very  limited.  Cheaper  offers  of 
new  red  Clover  seed  have  come  by  cable  from  New  York, 
but  without  finding  buyers  ;  this  fall  in  value  over  there  is 
no  doubt  the  result  of  the  money  panic,  seeds,  like  grain, 
having  been  pressed  forward  for  the  purpose  of  being 
realised.  The  demand  for  winter  Tares  seems  to  have 
quite  dropped  off,  and  prices  have  now  fallen  to  almost  a 
feeding  value.  White  Mustard  continues  to  be  neglected. 
Canary  seed,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  keeps  very  dear. 
Hemp  seed  is  without  change.  We  have  a  good  demand 
for  new  French  Buckwheat  ;  the  quality  is  satisfactory. 
The  cold  weather  has  had  a  hardening  effect  upon  the 
Pea  trade,  and  in  some  quarters  quotations  have  been 
raised  2j.  per  qr.  Haricot  Beans  are  in  slow  request. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— Oct.  29. 

Walls  End  Harton,  33*.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Hctlon, 
361.;  Walls  End  lletton  Lyons,  33*.  6d.  ;  Walls  End 
Tunstall,  331.  6d. ;  Walls  End  East  Hartlepool.  $$s,  yd 
Walls  End  South  Kelloe,  355.;  Hollywell  Main,  32J. — 
Ships  at  market,  24 ;  sold,  22  ;  unsold  2  ;  at  sea,  15. 


LOUIS    VAN     HOUTTE, 

ROYAL    NURSERIES,    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 


AZALEAS. 

HARDY    GHENT    AZALEAS. 

These  Hybrids  are  derived  from    the  Azalea  pontica,  artificially   fecundated  with  various  American   types. 
From  these  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  series  oi  the  most  splendid  hybrids,  universally  known  by  the  name  of    I 
Ghent  Azaleas.    As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  to  Ghent  that  the  horticultural  world  is  indebted  for  the  immense    . 
variety  of  these  magnificent  hybrids,  which  now  form  such   an  invaluable  aid  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden  during  the  spring.     To  be  had  from  November  till  March. 


NOVELTIES. 

Any  variety,  at  12s. ;  the  collection  of  these  12  sorts, 
80s.  Nos.  351,  353,  354,  355,  356  and  361,  will  appear 
in  the  next  part  of  the  Flore,  vol.  xix. 

362.  AUGUSTE    MECHELYNCK    (Van    Houtte].— 

Flowers  milk-white,  of  a  lilac-rose  reflex,  blotch  ochre-yellow, 
medium  truss. 

353.  BIJOU  DE  GENBRUGGE  (Van  Houtte),  Flore, 

xix. — Flowers  large,  very  double,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
very  large  single-flowered  ones,  pure  white  heavily  bordered 
with  bright  rose,  large  truss. 

359.  DR.    AUGUSTE    CAMBIER     (Van    Houtte).— 

Flowers  very  large,  salmon-red,  shaded  and  tinted  with  violet, 
spotted  with  bright  orange,  large  truss. 

358.  DOMENICO    SCASSI    (Van  Houtte).  —  Flowers 

very  large,  beautifully  salmon-rose,  tinted  with  white  and 
tipped  with  pure  white.     Blotch  chrome-yellow.    Large  truss. 

360.  FIDELE      MECHELYNCK      (Van    Houtte).  — 

Flowers  large,  of  very  good  form,  rose  shaded  with  salmon. 
Blotch  chrome-yellow.     Huge  truss. 


351.  FRANCOIS  DE  TAYE  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix.— 

Flowers  medium-sized,  double,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 
Fine  truss. 

355.  LOUIS  AIME  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix.- Flowers 

double,  of  a  beautiful  vermilion,  the  centre  of  the  lobes  flaked 
with  orange;  a  unique  colour.     Large  truss. 

356.  LOUIS  HELLEBUYCK  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix. 

— Flowers  very  large,  fiery  vermilion,  shaded  with  orange, 
lobes  regularly  flaked  and  dotted  with  pure  white,  blotch 
chrome-yellow.     Large  truss. 

361.  MDME.  ALEX.  HARDY  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix. 

— Flowers  pure  white,  bordered  with  violet-red,  upper  lobes 
slightly  spotted  with  straw-yellow.     Very  large  truss. 

357.  ROSE   DE    FLANDRE  (Van  Houtte).— Flowers 

bright  rose,  the  third  of  every  lobe  flaked  with  pure  white, 
blotch  bright  orange.     Huge  truss. 

354.  MINA  VAN   HOUTTE  (Van  Houtte).— Flowers 

large,  very  double;  rose  shaded  with  salmon,  centre  of  the 
outer  lobes  flaked  with  white.     Very  strong  truss. 

363.  SANG    DE    GRENBRUGGE     (Van    Houtte).  — 

Flowers  medium-sized  blood-red,  shaded  with  deep  crimson, 
blotch  fire-red.    Truss  medium-sized. 


AZALEA     INDICA. 

LATEST   NOVELTIES,    1873-74. 


Perfect  form.  Exquisite  habit . 
665.  DR.  D.  MOORE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded  a  first- 

class  certificate  at  the  Regent's  Park  Show.     Flowers  of  the 
most  intense  rose  with  white  and  violet  reflex.     Perfect  form. 


539.  GEORGE    LODDIGES  (Van  Houtte). —Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Kensington  Show.  Light  salmon 
with  large  saffron  blotch  flaked  with  amaranth.  Noble  form. 
\2s.  and  20s. 


594- 


MDLLE.  LOUIS  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van  Houtte), 
Flore,  xix. — One  of  the  most  admired  varieties  that  were 
awarded  prizes  at  the  last  great  Ghent  Exhibition.  Large 
snow-white  festoons  encircle  the  bright  flesh-coloured  Mowers, 
flaked  with  orange ;  blotches  finely  marked  with  maroon, 
shaded  with  carmine,  a  quite  new  colouring.     125.  and  20s. 

SIGISMOND  RUCKER  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Kensington  Exhibition.  Was 
in  Louis  Van  Houtte's  three  Azalea  groups,  which  have  three 
times  been  awarded  the  first  prize.  Will  appear  in  a  double 
plate  in  the  next  part  of  the  Flore,  vol.  xix.  Flowers  lilac- 
rose,  strongly  netted  and  bordered  with  white  ;  blotch  splendid, 
bright  saffron.    Small  plants,  20J. ;  with  buds,  401. 


NOVELTIES  of  i872-'73. 

Perfect  form.      Exquisite    habit. 

Awarded  nrst-Class  Certificates  at  the  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  London  Exhibitions.     Price  : — Fine  plants  of  3  to 

5  inches  in  diameter,  with  buds,  8s.  each  ;  strong  ditto, 

6  to  9  inches  ditto,  iar.  each. 

598.  BARON  GEORGE  DE  ST,  GENOIS   (Van 

Houtte).— Flowers  large,  double,  of  very  fine,  round  form,  with 
rich  papils.     A  late  variety,  splendid  in  May. 

524.  CHARLES    LEIRENS    (Van   Houtte).  —  Flowers 

semi-double,  very  dark  salmon,  blotch  large  black,  most 
beautiful  and  lively,  lobes  firm,  large,  of  very  beautiful  form. 
First-class  certificate  for  seedlings  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition, 
1870.  This  splendid  variety  has  been  figured  in  the  Flore, 
September,  1872. 

699.  COCARDE    ORANGE    (Van  Coppenolle). —Pure 

orange  with  amaranth-red  blotch,  form  round,  exquisite.  A 
fellow  of  mine,  M.  Van  Coppenolle,  from  whom  I  bought  this 
variety  for  ^40,  exhibited  it  in  Brussels  and  it  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.     Will  soon  be  figured  in  the  Flore. 

562.  COMTESSE  EUGENIE  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van 

Houtte). — Awarded  certificates  at  the  London  and  Brussels 
Exhibitions  Flowers  pure  white,  striated  and  striped  with 
lively  cherry  and  of  exquisite  form.  Will  soon  be  figured  in 
the  Flore. 

525.  MRS.  WRIGHT  (Van  Houtte).— This  variety,  at 

til-it  nnmed  Roi  des  Panaches,  is  the  most  richly  striped  of 
all  mi  white  ((round.  The  flower  is  doublet  of  exquisite  form, 
and  Will  SOOII  In:  figured  in  llic  Flore. 

637.  PRINCESSE    LOUISE    (Van   Houtte).— A  mag- 

mil-  'lit  shining  lender  rose  colouring,  all  the  outline  elegant!) 
l'  il  '■■■  ed  v.  i'ti  inn  1  white,  i-\'"i  in  ry  rii  ii  and  lan^e,  -  arrnino- 
red,  with  a  dark  red  ribbon.     Its  (lower  may  l><*   regarded  as 

the   summit  •■(  prrfn  u and  llic   lubes   air  ul    .1   ,; I    

sisicncc.  Has  been  figured  in  the  Flore,  part  ?,  vol  ti) 
Medium-sized  plants,  without  buds,  is*,  strange  r-suicd  plains, 
with  buds,  aw, 


NOVELTIES  of  1871. 

Awarded  first-class  Certificates  at  the  Ghent,  Brussels, 
and  London  Exhibitions.  We  can  supply  fine  plants, 
with  buds,  of  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  $s,  8d.  each  ; 
strong  plants,  with  buds,  of  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter, 
gs.  8d.  each.  The  set  of  12  varieties  : — Fine  plants, 
with  buds,  6oj".;  strong  plants,  with  buds,  100s. 

ALICE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  19,  1871; 
also  prized  in  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Splendid  very  double 
flowers  of  the  most  intense  rose,  large  rich  vermilion  blotch ; 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Due  dc  Nassau,  from  which  it 
derives  and  of  which  it  has  also  the  habit.  It  surpasses  far 
the  Reine  des  Roses,  and  is  always  well-furnished  with  leaves. 
One  of  the  best  Azaleas. 

AMI    GUSTAVE    GUILMOT    (Van   Houtte).— 

Awarded  a  tirst-class  certificate  in  London,  April  19, 1871  One 
of  the  most  free-flowering;  and  earliest  varieties.  lis  flower 
trusses,  of  perfect  form,  arc  white  with  green  blotch;  all 
flowers  are  striped,  striated  and  dotted  with  rose  and  car- 
mine ;  being  the  first  to  smile  at  us  in  the  spring,  they  arc 
the  emblem  of  the  attachment  and  friendship,  proved  during 
many  years  in  our  Establishment,  of  our  fellow-workman. 

BARONNE  DE  VRIERE  (Van  Houtte).— Priced 

in  Brussels.  Flowers  enormous,  snow-white,  lobes  very  l.ir^i.- 
with  undulated  edges.  They  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture, 
and  ornated  with  some  red  stripes  and  sulphur-yellow  blotch. 

COMTESSE   DE   BEAUFORT   (Van  Houtte).— 

Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  London,  April  19,  1871.  F.xtra  lively  rose,  blotch 
deep  crimson  with  maroon  reflex  on  the  upper  lobes.  Avery 
rich  colouring. 

DAPHNE  (Van  Houtte).— One  of  the  six  seedlings 

prized  in  Ghent.  Flower  white,  large,  semi-double;  blotch 
apple-green  with  red  stripes. 

JULES   VAN   LOO   (Van  Houtte).— One  of  the 

six  seedlings  prized  in  Ghent  and  in  Brussels.  Flowers 
exceedingly  large,  well-shaped,  semi-double,  lively  orange, 
ornated  with  large  saffron -amaranth  blotch,  bordered  wiih 
rich  violet. 

MARQUIS  OF  LORNE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  in  London,  April  19, 1871,     1  had  named 

it  Orange  Boven,  but  which  in  London  rt'pnu  il  t"  Ik-  cl c  >l 

into  Marquis  of  Lome  for  its  splendid  colouring.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  orange,  with  large  lobes  and  saffron-yellow 
blotch. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BULL  (Van  Houtte).— Flowers 

white,  with  extremely  large  and  round  lobes  ol  the  most 
exquisite  form. 

OSWALD  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van  Houtte).— One 

of  the  six  seedlings  prized  in  Brussels.  Fine  foliage,  beautiful 
habit,  well-formed,  very  large  lobes  of  a  very  lively  lake  rose 
with  tire-red  blotch. 

PRESIDENT     ED.     DE     GHELLINCK      DE. 

WALLE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded  first-class  certificates  in 
Ghent,  London  and  Brussels.  Flower  double,  very  large, 
intense  rose;  blotch  very  large,  lake,  emitting  crimson-red 
rays  to  the  outlines.  It  has  beenan  impossibility  toouramMs 
tn  paint  it  for  the  Flore.  Some  very  strong  specimens,  covered 
with  buds,  mBJ  be  had  at  SOf. 

VUURWERK    (Van    Houtte).       "Oh    yes!    true 

fireworks  1"  was  often  said  about  tlii-.  plant  at  the  l  ond< 


494. 
503  • 

S72- 

57°- 
53i- 

596- 

5'4- 

547- 

483- 

566. 
481. 


hi  I  >i  in  ins    The  plant  is  early  and  rich-dowering,  ol  n  fine  habit 
and    foliage.     Flower    well'Snapcd,    bright   orange-n. 
splendid  blotch  is  violet-crimson  with  mahogany  reflex,  .11 " I   -I 


uncommon  sire. 

WII.HKI.MINF.  (Van  Houtte).— Flowers  of  best 

form,  white  with  green  blotch,  sometimes  striped  with  livo'v 
carmine  and  adorned  with  very  straight  stamens. 


November  I,  1873.] 
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TVTESSRS.     LI 

iYX   Kiwwefield  Nuri 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATl'M. 

LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
urseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  nest,  at 
IOJ.  ad.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  i=  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliaged  w,th 
brightly  vatiegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  lor  decoration,  and  It 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 

Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


Choice  Winter  Flowers. 

ISAAC  DAVIES'  AZALEA  DAVIESI  is  the  best  of 
all  Sweet-scented  varieties  for  Forcing.     Plants  covered    with 
Flower-buds,  3*.  ad.  to  5$.  each. 
A.  HYBRIDA  ODORATA,  js.  It.  to  $s.  each. 

RmillOnKNDKON  MULTIFLOKUM  comes  into  flower  in  a 
cold  frame  about  February.  Plants  with  several  hundred  Flowcr-buds, 
3S.  ad.  to  3*.  ad.  each. 

The  above  are  in  the  open  ground,  and  should  now  be  potted  lor 
early  blooms.  The  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 


FAGUS    PURPUREA    PENDULA    NANA. 

(First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  held  at  Birmingham, 

June  26,  1S72.       The  only  time  it  has  been  exhibited.) 
This  most  beautiful  Weeping  Purple  Beech,  raised  at  the  Nurseries,   Coventry,  and   now 
being  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental 
trees"  both  for  its  graceful  habit,  free  growth,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  foliage. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above,  on  5  feet  to  7  feet  stems,  \os.  6d.,  \$s.,  and  21s.  each,  also  a  few 
extra  sized  ditto,  42^.  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Also  the  following  WEEPING  TREES,  with  good  heads,  straight  stems,  and  all  recently 
transplanted,  all  of  which  can  be  had  cheaper  by  the  dozen : — 


ASH  (Weeping),  common,  is.6d., 
zs.  6d.,  y.  6d.,  y.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  Chinese,  zs.  6d., 
y.  6d.,  y.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  yellow  barked, 
2s.  6d.,  y.  6./.,  y.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),        mountain, 
zs.  6d.,  3s.  61/.,  s!-  each. 

ELM    (Weeping),   Camperdown, 
zs.  6d.,  y.  6d.,  5*.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  English,  zs.  6d., 
y.  6d.,  y.  each. 

LARCH      (Weeping),      zs.   6d.t 
y.  6d.,  y.  each. 

POPLAR    (Weeping),     is.   6d., 
zs.  6d.,  y.  6d.,  y.  each. 


BIRCH      (Weeping),       is.   6d., 
'    zs.  6d.,  y.  6d,,  y.  each. 

LIMES      (Weeping),       zs.   6d., 
y.  6d.,  y.  each. 

LABURNUMS        (Weeping), 
zs.  6d.,  y.  6d.  each. 


CHERRY     (Weeping 
each. 


zs.  6d. 


THORNS    (Weeping),     zs.   6d., 
zs.  6d.  each. 

WILLOW  (Weeping),  American, 
is.  6d.t  zs.  6d.  each. 

,,  (Weeping)  Kilmarnock, 
is.  6d.,  zs.  6d.,  y.  6d. 
each. 
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JOHN  STEVENS,  THE  NURSERIES,  COVENTRY. 


THE   THAMES  BANK  IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Lorn  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873, 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says: — "  1  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts." 

The  Gardeners"  Record  says: — "Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  praciical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visiied  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  eflecl  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  buildings." 


j~§"  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
•1  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,  variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed." 

Priced  LISTS  post  free, 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 


Australian  Seeds  and  Plants. 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
Ac,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fvji( 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX.&c, 
Orders  may  be  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs.  C.J,  BLACK  ITH 
A.ND  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    and    CO.,    Nurserymen   and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     Established  1827. 

Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

O  li  E  RT     NEAL,     Nurseryman,     Wandsworth 

Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
anting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  a   few  minutes'  walk  of  the   Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


w 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Mites  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising   Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 
Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  1  \  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  xlA  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3106  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
\VM.    BARRON,   Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Wholesale  Nursery  List. 

FISHER,  HOLMES  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of 
FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREEN and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  CONIFER.E,  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CLIMBERS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  and  HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  comprises  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  good  healthy  stuff. 

The  Nurseries  extend  over  150  Acres,  and  F.  H.  &  Co,  will  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  Catalogues  on  application. 

Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL  BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. ;  aDd  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  offer  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


B 


ERBERIS        DARWINII, 

For    GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

i<  to  20  ins.  high  6s.  . .  £2  10s. 

1%  to  2  feet  high  7s.  ..  £3- 

3  to  3  feet  high  8j.  . .  £3  '«. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  8s.  . .  £3  JOS. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  10s.  . .  £4  10s. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


ONE  MILLION    BEECH,  2  to  3  feet,  well  rooted. 
400,000  LARCH,  2rj  to  3  feet. 
100,000  SPRUCE,  \V2  foot. 
1,000  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  to  5  feet. 
1,000  Dwarf  Trained  PLUMS,  of  sorts. 
1,000  BOX,  of  sorts,  2  to  3  feet. 
Also  a  large  general  stock  of  all  other  FOREST  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  ROSES,  &c. 

Samples  and  special  prices  on  application. 
WILLIAM   IRELAND,  Pilton  Nurseries,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA— PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  1  to  2  feet,  15s.  per  1000. 
„     ,,     „     extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  per  1000. 
11    ,,    11    ,,    11    2  to  ajf  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
„    ,,    „    ,,    ,,    2%  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  100,  100s.  per  1000. 
„     ,,     „     „     „    3  to  4  feet,  15s,  per  100,  120s.  per  1000. 
Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application    to 

52,   Market   Square,   Northampton. 


The  Planting  Season. 

RAND  ].  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon, 
•  Berks,  beg  to  offer  the  following  for  cash,  all  of  which  arc  in 
the  best  possible  health  and  condition  for  planting,  having  been 
recently  transplanted :— COMMON  LAURELS,  2  to  3  'cet,  very 
bushy,  £5  per  1000;  a  sample  bundle  of  100  for  12s.  LARCH  FIR, 
twice  transplanted,  2  to  3  feet,  25s.  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  32s.  6d.  AUS- 
TRIAN  PINE,  very  fine,  2  to 3  feet,  20s.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per 


Standard  ROSES,    &C 
STOCK  post  free. 


A   CATALOGUE  of   general    NURSERY 


w 


M.    PONTEY,    Nurseries,    Huddersfield,    has    to 

offer,  of  good  quality  and  cheap,  to  clear  the  ground— 

ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet,  and  6  to  7  feet 

BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  5  to  6  feet,  and  6  to  7  feet. 

ELM,  Canadian,  grafted,  5  to  6  feet,  and  6  to  7  feet. 

„      English,  grafted,  2  to  3  feet,  and  5  to  6  feet. 

„      Wych,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  i*£  to  2  feet,  2%  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  g  feet. 
LARCH,  2M  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  z  to  3  feet. 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  2%  f«t. 
SNOWBERRY,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
WILLOWS,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
PEAR  STOCKS,  transplanted,  stout. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Stock  of  the  above  is  this  season  unusually  fine  and  exten- 
sive, and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  strong  healthy  plants  of 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  their  own  selection,  at  rgj.  10241. 
ner  dorcn  pairs:  FINKS,  QS.  to  15s.  per  dozen    pairs— list  of  van._-t,,-s 

on     application'      Phey    a!s ',,     ..LADK'Ll     <     I'.KEy    Ml    I    ', 

ENSIS.  large  roots,  at  is.  6d.  per  dozen,  ai  per _ico  ;  Q  ,,  E  E  N  of 
VIOLETS,  Double  White:  KING  of  VIOLETS,  Double  Blue; 
DOUBLE  RED  VIOLETS,  very  fine,— each  3s.  per  dozen;  also 
THE  CZAR,  fine  Single  Blue  variety,  2s.  per  dozen.  T.  B,  &  Co. 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  post  free  to  all  applicants  their  CATA- 
LOGUE of  fresh  imported  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  together 
with  select  LIST  of  CARNATIONS,  All  orders  value  20s.  and 
upwards,  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  within  150  miles  of  the 
Nursery-     The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 
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To  the  Trade. 

DR.  DENNY'S  GERANIUMS,  SECOND  SET. 

JOHN    COPELIN    begs    to  state  that  he   can   still 
supply  summer  struck  plants  of  the  above,  which  could  be  freely 
propagated  from  in  the  early  sprinj* 

J.  C   also  begs  to  direct  attention  to  the  description  Riven  of  them 
(by  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq,  ),  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  October  25, 
1373,  No.  44T.  p.  566. 
Tyssen  Street  Nurseries,  West  Hackney,  N. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOT T,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  eood.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK  — Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An   abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE-With  cultural  and  other  useful  notes, 
18  pages. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the   above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  ot 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 


'HE     PLANTING    SEASON.  - 
LIMES,  red  twigged 
ELMS,  Huntingdon;  do  English 

"U<~1IjC;t7     I'UI.'fTMII'rc 


-LARGE     TREES. 

..    8  to  12  feet 

..     8  to  16    „ 

..     6  to  10    ,, 

..     8  to  14    „ 


HORSE  CHESTNUTS 
SYCAMORES 
NORWAY  MAPLES 

PURPLEBEECH 6  to    8    " 

WEEPING  BEECH  6  to    8    „ 

CUT-LEAVED  BEECH 6  to    8    „ 

POPLARS,  in  variety  8  to  18    „ 

The    above   have    been    frequently    transplanted    and    judiciously 

pruned,  and  are  such  as   will  give   satisfaction  to  purchasers.     For 

prices  and  further  information  apply  to 

EWING  and  CO.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


TO  THOSE  ENGAGED  in  PLANTING.— Rare  and 
handsome  LAWN  TREES,  and  mixed  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS,  are  offered  at  the  following  prices; — Picea  magnifica, 
true,  2  to  5  feet,  21s  per  foot  in  height;  Picea  nobilis,  1  to  6  feet,  2$. 
per  foot  in  height ;  Picea  nobilis  glauca,  2  to  s  feet,  as.  6d.  per  foot  in 
height;  Picea  Lowii,  1  to  6  feet,  2s.  6d.  per  foot  in  height;  Picea 
grandis,  true,  10  feet.  21s.  each  ;  Picea  Nordmanniana,  1  to  6  ft.,  is.  6d. 
per  foot  in  height.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thuja 
Lobbii,  &c,  in  large  plants,  irom  &$  per  100.  Conifers. — Nearly  every 
variety  of  the  rarer  as  well  as  the  more  common  varieties.  Fruit  Trees. 
hybrid  named  Rhododendrons,  and  select  varieties  of  Roses. 

Some  of  the  above  are  magnificent  specimens.  They  have  been 
carefully  transplanted  and  grown  for  Sale  at  the  Gardens,  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  Edgware,  N.W.  Applications,  either  personally  or  by  letter 
to  the  GARDENER,  will  receive  every  attention.  The  Gardens  are 
within  10  minutes'  walk  of  Edgware  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Bram  li  Line,  and  about  10  miles  lrom  King's  Cross,  London. 

Box  Hill  Nursery,  DorUing. 

H  APPLEBY  begs  to  inform  the  Public  and  his 
•  Friends  that  he  has  LEFT  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son, 
and  OPENED  the  above  NURSERY,  opposite  the  Brighton  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Station,  Dorking,  and  close  to  the  Box  Hill 
Station  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  and  hopes  to  meet  with  the 
same  kind  support  in  the  Nursery  that  he  has  received  for  his  Regis- 
tered Fumigator  and  Compound  Tobacco  Paper. 

CATALOGUES  of  BULBS  may  be  had  on  application. 

APPLEBY'S     REGISTERED     FUMIGATOR. 
Large  size,  7s.  each.     Second  size.  55.  each. 
APPLEBY'S    COMPOUND    TOBACCO    PAPER      (requires    no 
blowing).     Sold  in  2  lb.  and  4  lb.  packets,  is.  td.  per  lb.     Testimonials 
on  application. 

N.B. — All  Orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Post  Order  or  Cheque, 
payable  to  HENRY  APPLEBY,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tcnant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman—  ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  \  AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— ioq,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  EC. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter, 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  ihc  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  SCREENED  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  lor  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  too,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CTON     BRIDGE    CORN~"and     BONE     MILLS, 

near  Wcaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  and  f.  ASTLES,   Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the    bank  of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  offer  for  Sale — 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,   ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £\o  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.l.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £8  10s.  per  ton,  or  ,£8  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  10s.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,   American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,    kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 
OATS,  BEANS,  &c. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Satks  to  be  returned 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVKI)   BONES. 
PURSER'S  BUNE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA.    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street. E.   PURSER,  Secretary. 

Vienna  Exhibition,  1873-Group  II.,  No.  344. 


WHEAT 


SOWING. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire, 
worm.  A  qrf.  packet  is  sufficient  (or  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
oearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  ha'  ' 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district 


fTad  uf 


Full  directions  fur  use  are  given  with  rath  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

Caution. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HRNRV    DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


VIENNA    EXHIBITION, 

1873. 


TWO  "MEDALS  OF  MERIT" 

HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 


Edwin   Lloyd, 

HORTICULTURAL     WORKS,     GRANTHAM,     LINCOLNSHIRE. 

PATENTEE     AND     MANUFACTURER. 

TRANSPORTABLE    CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES, 

AND   PLANT    CASES, 

Specially  Designed  and  Constructed  for  Portability,  fitted  together  in  Compartments 
Six  Feet  long  for  Convenience  of  Transit. 


Boiler  Pipes  and  Connections  Supplied  for  Heating    Apparatus,   with   Plans  and  Instructions 

for  Fixing, 

DESIGNS    AND    ESTIMATES    ON    APPLICATION. 


iSiSm^m&i^Ty 


PORTABLE   EEUIT   TREE    CEYIOBOETHUS, 

OR   PRESERVATIVE   FROM    FROST. 

Manufactured  with   Patent  Sashes  and  Frames,   Glased  without  rutty,  and 
the  Glass  Slid  into  position. 

These  Structures  are  a  valuable  Protection  for  Fruit    I'r against    Frost  in  the  early  spring,  which  is  undelj 

stood  to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  they  are  designed  to  supply  an  admitted  want  in  tin  ( rarden. 

The  Patent  Sashes  are-  fixed  together  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  each   length  heme  supported  by  Patent  Iron  1 
attached  to  the  Walls,  and  to  project  at  any  required  distance  and  inclination.     The  Brackets  are  made  to  receive 
Trough  Gutters  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  ends  of  the  Structure.     Tubulai  Iron  Pillars  arc  also  provided  when 
desired,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  Netting,  and  their  portability  renders  them   removable  for  other  purposes,  or  to  be 
packed  away  when  not  required. 

For  convenience  of  transit  the  Frames  and  Brackets  can  be  packed  in  Bundles  in  a  small  compass,  and  the  Glass 
in  Boxes,  and  upon  arrival  can  be  fixed  and  glazed  by  any  inexperienced  wnikin. 111. 

Prices  on  application. 

Carriage  Free  lo  any  principal  Railway  Station  wil/iiii  150  milts,  on  ordei  I  amounting  to  £2  and  upwards. 

83F  EDWIN  LLOYD'S  PATENT  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  Portable  Dwarf  Span-roof  Greenhouses,  1^ 
and  the  Erection  of  Portable  Fruit  Tree  Crym.oboc.thus,  Orchard  Houses,  Vineries,  and  other  Hoiticultural  Buildings. 
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KEEP    OUT    THE    FROST. 


A. 


VyiLLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 
VV  PORTAIILF. 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To   Burn  Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  30*.;  in  copper,  50$. 
Eiiher  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  \V. 

Catalogues  free. 


Horley's  £10  Paragon  Greenhouse. 


T 


HE 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN  FOWLER  and  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,—  Betause  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out  the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  .    „ 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system.  . 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  o(  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  lor  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  ol    1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


'ARAGON   GREENHOUSE  is  a  Portable 

IOOF  STRUCTURE     It  is  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  broad,  glazed 
wuh  21-oz.   glass,  and  painted  three  coats,  with  door,  benches,  and 
Hoor  complete,  as  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  Fruit  Show  1 
held  Sept.  6  and  8,  1873,  when  it  received  most  marked  commendation. 

When  sent  off  it  is  carefully  packed,  with  every  screw  boll  in  place, 
H  th:it  it  can  be  put  together  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  requires  but 
a  single  course  ol  bricks  to  set  it  up. 

Price  £10  at  the  Horticultural  Works,  Toddington,  Beds. 

Horticultural  Buildings  of  any  form  and  dimension  constructed  to 
order,  on  the  Patentee's  Portable  Plan  and  System  of  Glazing,  which 
defies  drip  from  within  and  rain  from  without. 

On  receipt  of  rough  sketch.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free. 
Price  Lists,  &c  ,  on  application. 

M.  E.  HORLEY,  Patentee  and  Sole  Constructor  ol  the  Economic 
Garden  Frame  and  Plant  Houses,  Toddington,  Beds. 


lURNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


CORNERS. 


I  HE     above     and     many    other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The     plainer 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for 
t  KI  fCHEN     GARDENS, 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once   put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour   or   expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgines,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN   VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F  ROSHER  AND  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.  ;  King's    Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 


o 


RNA  MENTAL       PAVING       TILES 

for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c. ,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c-  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Mill  wall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS_and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER.  AND  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders   promptly,  executed   by    Rail   or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount -to  the  Trade. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


HOTHOUSES,   and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS    erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION, 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 

JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  oi 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«-   TEDDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHUKCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 


AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  injuly,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  THREE  and  ONE-FIFTH  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 


on   the  French  system,  and 

K  L.S,,editor  of  fhtGard, 

and  Gardens  of  Paris  " 

liy  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  arc 
alls  arc  nut  injured,  and  no  harhou 
.fit...  r-....  .,«....  ;..  ^it...  i..,i    :.. 


a  recommended  by  Mr,  W.  Robinson, 
nd  author  of "  The  Parks,  Promenades 

:\y   dispensed  u  iih,  the 
led  to  small  insects.    The 


,  ana  no  narumir  is  -nionitii  u<  sm;iii  insects,      I  He 

tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  tiltl   system,      The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 


applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperie 

J5 


:ed  hands. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4t. 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes per  daz.     os.  6d. 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    . .  ,,  25.  od. 

Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  it, ,  25.  6d.  and  3*.  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  Per  cent,  discount  allowed  /or  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  10s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

tg^"  Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 

GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 

on   the   French  system,   and  as   recommended   by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  oy  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4J.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

is.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  2s.  6d.  and  3*.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 
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Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ■  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.  — PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  45.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.   Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER  and  CO.,   Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

MESSRS.     BELL     AND    THORPE,    having 
DISSOLVED  PARTNERSHIP,  both  in  the  Paddock   Nur- 
sery and  Label  Trade,  F.  K.  Bell  be£s  to  announce  that  he  intends 
to  CARRY   ON   the    MANUFACTURE  of  the  IMPERISHABLE 
LABELS  as  heretofore.     All  communications  to  be  addressed 
F.  K,  BELL,  Stratfurd-on-Avon. 


Russian  Mats.  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY. 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  FIBRE 


RUSSIA    MATS.— A    large   stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg!!,  for  Covering  and   Packing.     Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburgh,  6or.  and  805.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50s., 

and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  30s. ,  and  35s.  per  100;    and  every  other 
description  ol  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London 


tXARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 

J.1  for   Fencing,    Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 

Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in   about  six 

hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 

Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons         ..         ..         £2  2s. 

Small    Barrels,  20  Gallons         ..         ..        £1  7s. 

Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 

Particulars  on  application. 

HARGRAVE  and  CO..  i8r.  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London.  S.W. 

Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi 
tion  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  30.A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GAS       CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT  WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sizes. 
.  Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 
G.     SRHEWSBURY,     Patentee,     S9.    Old     Bailey,    E.C;    and 
98,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton.  S.W. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

SMITH     AND     WOOD,     Harts    Hill    Foundry, 
Brierly  Hill— London  Office,  07,  Cannon  Street,  City,  E.C, 
Supply   HOT-WATER    APPARATUS     on     their  system,    either 
erected  complete,  or  the  Pipes  and  Connections  separately.     Estimates 
on  application.  „_^_^____ 

VENTILATING  STOVES,  for"  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,  HALLS,  &c.  •  also  SPECIAL  STOVES,  for 
GREENHOUSES,  BEDROOMS,  &c— These  Stoves  are  very 
efficient  and  exceedingly  economical.     PROSPECTUSES  post  free. 

BROWN  and  GREEN.  Manufacturers  of  Kitchen  Ranges  and 
Portable  Cooking  Stoves  for  Saving  Coal,  72,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.  C. 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Horticultural 
Builders  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
ING HOUSES,  PITS,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building. 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 

ATENT       CONSERVATORY       GAS       STOVE. 
Requires    no    Flue,    Creates    no    Smoke,    Creates    no 
Smell.     Warranted   not   to   injure   the  most  delicate  plants.     Price 
from  30s.  each.     Manufactured  only  by 

B.    GILES,    Gas    and    Hot-Water     Engineer,    2,    Royal     Taradc, 
Blackheath,  S.E. 

Testimonial  from  Mr.  T.  Walton,  Horn  Park  Nursery, 

Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

"  I  have  thoroughly   tested  your  Patent  Conservatory  Gas  Stove, 

and  after  a  severe  trial,  find  the  most  delicate  plants  perfectly  healthy. 

I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Stove." 

ri^HE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-*-  (Successors  to  Lvnch  WhiteI, 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E,, 
ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,     or    supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects   and   Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  &c, 

IIARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.     Consitltations  in  allparts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENCINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itselj  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 

The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  arc  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,    UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E, 


GIR  J. 

O     for    th 


PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
e   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichbome 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural 


N.B.—  AGEN  IS  WAN  1  ED. 


Works,  Horley, 


WH.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural  Builder, 
•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each,— 5.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  ungla^ed 36 

,,  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet     „  ,,        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  i6-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .   12     6 

Portable  Box  containing   one-6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

lour  coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         . .  $$    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 


T 


First-class  Certificate. 
HE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 

cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  following  Letter  from  Mr.  W.M.  1  HOMSON  needs  no  comment  :— 

"  Tweed  Vineyard,  March  21,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two  large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide   and   15  feet   high,    containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent   Boiler.      You  should  advertise   more  than   you    do,    for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.— Yours  truly,  \VM.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


rONES'S    PATENT     "DOUBLE     L"    SADDLE 

BOILER. 


'1  hese  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  watcr-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  arc  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  arc  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
rig  sizes  : — 


High. 


36  „ 
48  „ 
48  ,1 


Sires. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

18   „ 

»4   ii 

18   „ 

3°  ii 

a«  „ 

=  1  ,, 

=4  11 

3;  ii 

34  11 

36  „ 

a:: 

&: 

3°  ,1 

72 11 

36  „ 

0 ,. 

43  „ 

108  „ 

48  „ 

in  „ 

To  heal  of 
4-in,  Pipe. 


Feet. 

300 

400 

500 

700 

850 

I, coo 

1,400 

1,800 

2,600 

4.S00 

7,000 

10,000 


Price. 


£  >.i 


■■-> 
35 
SO 
75 


And  arc  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Trice    Lists   of   HOT-WATER    PIPES    and    Connections,    with 

Boilers  <>f  nil  sizei and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 
J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  0,  lianksidc,  Soulhwark, 
1  London,  S.E. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,    BRISTOL. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the   Vienna   Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high  . 


Size 
of 

Mesh 


Mostly  used  for 


Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits, &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 
Poultry,  &c. 
Poultry,  <Nx. 
Aviaries,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c. 


S  i 
3  ~ 


of!  lo||  i'osf 

<y  rj      SO   O      «o 
s.    d. 


o     3?  iS 

o    4}  18 

o    5i  18 

0  10  18 

1  1'  19 

1  10  20 

2  6  20 


4*  17 

5f  '7  ° 

°4  '7  ° 

Oh  17  I 

4"  18  I 

O  19  2 

8  191  o 


»»*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
>ARTON'S     PATENT    STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-7mproved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  WO, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  -can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W.  


0 


To  Flock  Masters. 
LDHAM'S     FOOT-ROT      OINTMENT     for 

j-  SHEEP,  equally  efficacious  for  Foul  in  Cows,  Thursh  in 
Horses,  and  all  Diseases  in  the  Feet  of  Animals;  in  a  few  .lays 
removes  Warts,  Amburys,  &c  without  risk    or  pain.     II.  3d.  per  pot. 

Largely  increasing  local  Sale  for  nearly  30  years'  standing. 

London  Wholesale  Agents,  W.  SUli'ON  AND  CO.,  .0,  Bow 
Churchyard,  E.C.  ;    and   maybe  procured   through   any  Chemist  or 

|i,..iler  in  I'.iU-nt    Medicines, _ 1 

By  Koyal  Appointment. 
Heb  Majesty,  Jwtslsl©       Trinci- 01  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      Jrtb.'tf^X       ">'     Special     Warrant, 
dated  December  77,  1865.  »«t«3»>s!4  dated    February   10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day  s. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebralcd 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  lor  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"CASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  lams. 
"RED  DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  Br  levers. 
"RED    PAS  IE    RALLS,"  f..r  Conditioning  Horses 

Prices,  With   A'fV  to  Famiry,  £1  i<u.  &'■,  and  £t>  Ol. 
Each   preparation  can  be  had  separately,  1  u-riM,  paid. 
Used  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
awarded  "  Certiln  ate  of  M.  ril  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Si 
ol  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition, 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

S2   DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  H.M'iiN.W 

I    s    11    U    R  S  (1 
COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leadinR 
Gardeners  since  1850, 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  1  hnpl, 
Green  Fly,  and  oilier  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  3  ounces 
to  the  gallon  ol  soft  water,  ana 

1  1     h 1     to     in    ounces   as  ■ 

Winli  r  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees,  lias  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold    Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11. ,  3*. ,  and  101 .  td. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


G 


Magni- 
fied. 
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Linnean  Society. 

This  day  is  published,  price  ias.,  the  Fourth  Part  of  Vol.  XXVIII.  of 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LINNEAN 
SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 
Sold  by  LONGMAN  AMD  CO.,  Pfternflster  Row.  E.C. ;  and  by 
Mr.  KIPPIST,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  W  ,  of  whom  may  be  had  ail  or  any  of  the  preceding 
Volumes.  The  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr. 
KlPPlST  for  their  Copies,  between  the  hours  of  ia  and  -t  o'Clock. 
Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  If.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  postage  stamps. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Souihacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory ,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. __^_ 

rriHE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 

I  Agricultural  Journal,  which  circulates  in  Portugal  and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

Tliis  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  ol  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Si.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
nths.  if  paid  in  advance. 
Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 
Price  2d.,  by  post  2^d., 

rriHE    COUNTRY  :    a   Journal    of    Rural     Pursuits 

X  (published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
Reports  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  Fishing, 
Shooting,  the  Kennel,  the  Stable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Emigra- 
tion. Farming,  Gardening,  Cage  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  -Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatics,  Archery,  Croquet, 
Golf,  and  other  Sports  and  Pastimes.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are 
treated  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 
stamps. 

Office  :  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


M 


ISS    BRADDON'S   NEW    NOVEL. 


New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

UCIl'S  DAVOREN  ;  or.  Publicans  and  Sinneks. 

A         A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Henry  Dunbar,"  &c. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE     and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  to*. 

ALPHA.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Cheap  Books.  1 

E       IRVINE'S    NEW    LIST    of   SECOND-HAND 
•     BOOKS,  also    CLEARANCE    CATALOGUE,    containing 
many  Botanical  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  post  free  on  application. 

98,  Upper  Manor  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Notice. 
{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER, 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES     by     POPULAR     ENGLISH    and     AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  i,d.  ;    Stamped,  5a*. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


The 


ENGLAND. 

undermentioned    Newspaper    and     Advertising 


Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  r2i,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  r5,  North  John  Street. 

Bristol..        .,  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers, 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for 
NOVEMBER,  Price  is.,  contains  PLATES  of  TACSONIA 
INSIGNIS,  and  of  the  NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  CINERA- 
RIAS; with  the  following  Articles  :— 

Tacsonia  insignis,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Jottings  about  some  of  our  New  Grapes,  by  Mr.  A.  Fowler. 

Nomenclature  of  Grapes,  by  Mr.  ).  tl.uk 

Robinia  hispida,  or  Rose  Acacia  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Strawberries  in  Autumn,  by  Mr.  H.  Knight. 

Nertera  depressa,  by  Mr.  A.  Forsyth. 

Glazing  Vineries,  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert. 

The  Hedychium,  or  Garland-flower,  by  Mr.  M.  Saul. 

The  Durandeau  Pear  (illustrated),  by  Mr,  A.  F.  Barron. 

Dcndrobium  chrysotis,  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

The  Apple,  Chap.  V,  by  Mr.  John  Cox. 

Choice  New  Carnations,  by  Mr.  J.  Ball. 

New  Double-flowered  Cinerarias,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore. 

Myosolis  dissitillora,  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

On  Raising  the  Crocus  from  Seed,  by  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

On  Propagating  the  Alyssum,  by  T.  H.  A. 

La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry,  by  Mr.  J.  Powell. 

Pyrus  Simonii  (illustrated),  by  I.  M. 

Cloth  of  Gold  Tansy,  by  T.  H.  A. 

On  Growing  Camellias  in  Peach-houses,  by  Mr.  A.  Cramb. 

Garden  Gossip 

Garden  Work  for  November,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Mr.  M.  Saul, 
and  Mr.  W.  Earley. 
London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Wanted. 

T111C  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,"  Volume  I.,  1861.  Any  person 
having  the  above  to  dispose  of  is  requested  to  communicate  (stating 
puce)  with  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Thomas  Barker  &  Son,  roja,  St.  Thomas 
Street.  Borough,  London,  S.E. 


WANTED,  as  FORESTER,  an  experienced  Man, 
to  undertake  the  Management  of  about  1100  acres  of  Wood,  on 
an  estate  in  the  County  Wicklow.  Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Management  of  Trees,  Planting,  Barking,  Thinning,  the  Sale 
of  Timber  and  Bark,  and  Road-making, — Address,  staling  full 
particulars,  to  the  Earl  of  CARVSKORT,  Lllenart,  Arklow,  Ireland. 

Nurseryman  Wanted. 

WANTED,  a  MAN  who  knows  his  business,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Nursery  about  to  be  established  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  must  be  able  to  Superintend  Work,  Propagate,  and  act 
as  Salesman. — Apply,  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary 
expected,  to  MUURE  GWYNNE,  Newry,  Ireland. 


Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WANTED,  as  GARDENER  ATTENDANT,  a 
strong,  active,  willing  Man.  Wages  to  commence  at  ,£25  per 
annum,  with  uniform,  and  board  and  residence  in  the  Asylum  — 
Application,  with  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Dr.  HARRISON,  the 
Asylum,  Isle  of  Man. 


WANTED,  a  respectable  young  MAN,  who  wishes 
for    a    knowledge   of   Gardening   in   the    Forcing    and   Plant 
Department    of   a    Gentleman's    Garden.      A   Premium  expected. — 

1.    M  ,   7,    Excier  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WANTED,  for  a  permanency,  an  experienced 
FURNISHER.— Must  understand  the  London  Trade. 
Liberal  wages  to  a  competent  hand. — Apply,  by  letter,  to  IAS. 
BROMW1CH  and  CO.,  Florists,  8,  Victona  Buildings,  S.W. 


Seed  and  Nursery  Trade. 

WANTED,  a  good,  experienced  COUNTER  MAN, 
well  up.  Must  understand  Plants  well,  inside  and  outside.— 
Apply,  stating  experience  and  wages  wanted,  to  SEEDSMAN. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Waring  Street,  Belfast. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  ;  a  young  Man  about  20, 
who  has  just  completed  his  apprenticeship,  preferred  Must  be 
active  and  obliging,  and  willing  to  give  general  assistance  in  the 
Warehouse.— THE  MANAGER,  Seed  Warehouse,  132,  High  Street, 

Southampton. 


Sepd  TT*3rip 

WANTED,  for  a  large  Provincial  House,  TWO 
JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS,  who  have  served  their  time  in  a 
good  Retail  Establishment. — Address,  with  all  particulars,  T.  T,, 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Goad  &  Co.,  82,  Bishopsgate  Street) Within,  London. 


A  NURSERYMAN,  in  Holland,  has  a  VACANCY 
for  a  gentlemanly  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE.  He  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  Book-keeping,  Botany,  improved 
treatment  of  Fruit  Trees,  French,  German  and  Dutch.  References 
exchanged. — Terms  on  application  to  YOUTH,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
iMlice,  W.C. 


FLORIST,    &c— Wanted,    by    a    young    LADY,    a 
re-engagement   in  a    Florist's   or  any   Light    Business.     Good 
reference.—  Z.  A.,  Mrs.  Sealey's,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


WANTED,  as  WAGGONER,  a  middle-aged  married 
Man,  with  small  family.  Liberal  wages  given  to  one  with 
good  character  for  ability,  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety.  Cottage 
near.— R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Tamworth. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman,  o(  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertisers, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  first- 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences  given.— C.  S  ,  2,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton,  S.W. 


To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


/  jARDENER   (Head).— Age  38,   married;   24  years" 

V_J  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession — Forcing  all  kinds 
nf  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  also  good  Grape  Grower. 
Excellent  testimonials.— D.,  29,  Lelcombe  Street,  Reading,  Berks. 

^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,  married  Understands 

VJ  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Leaving  through  death  of  employer.  Can  have  13  years' 
character.— H.  W.,  Post  Office,_Tredington,^hipston  on-Stour. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  33 7" thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches.  Wife  an 
experienced  Laundress,  if  required.  Well  recommended. — 
GARDENER,  3,  Perry  Rise,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  42,  married,  no  incum- 
brance: a  thorough  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Good  reference. — 
G.  W.,  1,  Victoria  Road,  Chester. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  41,  married,  no  incum- 
brance ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, including  Early  and  Late  Forcing  Fruits,  the  Growing  of 
Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  &c,  also  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening. 
Two  years'  good  fcaaracter  from  present  employer. — J.  B.,  Mr.  J. 
Tynan,  63,  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool. 


/JVARDENER  (Head).— Age  27,  married,  no  family; 

VJ  thoroughly  understands  the  Cultivation  of  Vines,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Early  and  Late  Forcing,  also 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Prizeman  (or  various  Horticultural 
productions.  Highly  recommended.— G.  M.,  20,  Swan  Street,  Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Aged  30,  married,  no  incurn- 
brance  ;  understands  Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
&c,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden- 
ing ;  good  character.  Reason  for  leaving,  breaking  up  of  the 
Establishment,— B.  EVELE1GH,  Sandford  Orleigh  Gardens,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon, 


GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  one  son  {10  years 
old);  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Wife  a  first- 
class  Laundress.  Six  years'  good  character. — IT.  M.,  Gardener, 
Sudbury  Grove,  Hanow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER  (Head). — Age  49,  married,  on  incum- 
brance; understands  Early  and  Late*Forcing  Plants  and  Fruit, 
also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Seven  years  Gardener  at  RuiTord 
Abbey.  Twenty  years'  testimonials. — W.  HOLAII,  Post  Office, 
Ollerton,  Notts.i 

(~\  A  R  D  E  N  E  R,     In     a    first-class     Nobleman's    or 

V_^      Gentleman's     Garden.— Age    21  ;     good    references. — C.     M  , 
iivM.ru  Vale  House,  Crickhowell,  Brcconshire. 

GARDENER,  middle-aged,  married,  no  family, — 
Saimukl  PitKKitsciLi.,  Gardener  to  R.  Heath,  Esq,,  Hcpper- 
stone  Grange,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  is  at  liberty  to  re-engage  with 
any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the  above. 


/•^.ARDENER  (Under).— Age   20;    willing  to   make 

V   I      himself  generally   useful.      Four  years'  excellent  reference.— 
W.  G. ,  18,  West  Bond  Street,  Leicester. 


FOREMAN,  age  24,  single.  —William  Hewett, 
late  Foreman  to  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Rcigatc,  is  desirous 
of  Obtaining  a  similar  situation  in  ,1  t;uud  Establishment.  U»e.\cep- 
tionable  references, — Church  Street,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN  (Working).—  A  thoroughly  efficient  and 
energetic  Man;  well  up  in  the  routine  of  work,  Soft-wood 
Propagation,  &c.  Sober,  steady,  and  industrious;  ready  ami  willing 
in  am1  department.  Wages  moderate.  Reference  good. — IIORTI- 
CULTURK,  lus.uldham  R".ul,  Manchester. 


FOREMAN,    PROPAGATOR,   and    GROWER    for 
Market.— Good     experience.       First-rate    reference   from    late 


employers — R.  E.,  Post  Office,  Potter's  Bar,  N. 


FOREMAN      PROPAGATOR.  —  Good      Salesman. 
Good   experience  in   London  and  Provinces. — Address,  stating 
full  particulars  and  wages,  to  W.  M.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office, W.C. 

FOREMAN,  or  Under.— Age  23  ;  understands  the 
Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Forcing,  &c.  ; 
also  Fruit,  Mower,  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Please  state  wages,  &c. 
—A.  G,,  3,  Mill  Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


To  Nurserymen. 

PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  (Soft-wooded),  for 
Market  or  otherwise. — Age  28;  good  Bouquetist,  &c.  Good 
reference— G.  FIELD,  3,  High  Park  Buildings,  Royal  Fort,  St 
Michael's,  Bristol. 


PROPAGATOR     (Assistant),     or    PROPAGATOR 
under  the  direction  of  a  Foreman. — Has  had  some  years'  experi 
ence  in  Hardy  stuff—  1'ARO,  West  End  Post  Office,  Chobham,  Surrey* 


To  toe  Trade. 

TRAVELLER,  for  a  Wholesale  Nursery  and  Seed 
Firm,  where  energy  and  good  business  habits  would  be  appre- 
ciated.— The  Manager  and  Working  Foreman  in  a  large  Nursery,  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  requires  an  appointment  as  above.  Stale  terms. 
— J.  H.  K.,  Mr.  Boycs,  Fazley,  Tamworth. 


AMERICA. — A  young  MAN,  with  nine  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Seed  Trade,  wishes  a  situation  as  above. — SEEDS- 
MAN, Post  Office,  Hawick. 


IMPROVER,  in  a  Wholesale  or  RetaifSeed  "Warehouse, 
where  he  will  be  able  to  improve  himself  in  all  branches  of  the 
Trade. — Age    18.      Good    references    given.  —  L.     B.,    Post    Office, 

Wragby. 


SHOPMAN,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  a  Retail 
Business.— Age  28  ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of 
the  Trade.— SEEDSMAN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


To  tne  Seed  Trade. 
QHOPMAN  or  WAREHOUSEMAN.— Has  had  con- 

rj  siderable  experience  in  Scotland  and   Ireland.     First-class  testi- 
monials.— SEEDSMAN,  Post  Office,  Dublin. 


To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant).— Age   19.      Two  years  at 
the  business, — A.  C,  Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness,  N.B. 


To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant).— Good    references    from 
previous  employers.— H.  D.,  Mr.  T.  Warner,  Nurseryman,  &c.( 
the  Abbey,  Leicester. 

HEPHERD" 


S' 


Age    24,    single. — R, 

Penrhyn  Castle  Farm,  Bangor,  North  Wales. 


B.    Smith, 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co,,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMCEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 

Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston  Road. 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce,"    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Label;? 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


J) 


INNEFORD'S     FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


c 

c° 

c 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.   i'j./.,  zj,  get.,  4$.  6d.,  and  nf. 

C  K  L  E '  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  is,   \!,d.,  is.  13d.,  4s,  (A  ,  and  in. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  give 
instant  relief  to  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  In  Hysterical, 
Nervous,  and  Heart  complaints,  they  are  unfailing.  In  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  Nothing  else  gives  such  a 
sound,  refreshing  night's  rest.  They  taste  pleasantly,  liold  by  all 
Druggists  at  is.  i%d.  per  box. 
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NEW    SEEDLING    APPLE,     D.  T.  FISH 


RUSH and YEATS 
have  much  pleasure  in 
drawing  attention  to 
this  new  and  most 
valuable  introduction. 
The  illustration  is  the 
exact  size  of  one  grown 
this  season.  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
fig. 70,  p.  147,  describes 
it  as  "large,  roundish, 
flat  at  both  ends, 
irregular,  and  obtusely 
angular  ;  eye  small, 
half-closed,  set  in  an 
evenly-formed  shallow 
basin  ;  stalk  short, 
thin,  and  level  with  the 
base  of  the  fruit ;  skin 
smooth,  of  a  uniform 
clear  straw-colour,  with 
small  specks  of  russet, 
and  on  the  side  next 
the  sun  slightly  flushed 
with  crimson  ;  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  and  with 
a  fine  pleasant  subacid 
flavour.  A  large,  very 
handsome,  and  excel- 
lent kitchen  or  sauce 
apple,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  Jan.  ;  well 
worthy  of  cultivation." 


Dwarfs,  each,  7s.  6d. ;    Dwarfs,  trained,  10s.  6d. 


The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


Mr.  D.  T.  Fish, 
F.R.H.S.,  the  eminent 
horticulturist,  after  whom 
they  have  named  it,  thus 
writes  of  it:  — "I  have 
tried  your  New  Seedling 
Apple,  and  also  submitted 
it,  cooked  and  uncooked, 
to  some  good  judges,  by 
whom  it  was  pronounced 
good  in  both  respects,  and 
as  a  large  dessert  Apple  its 
appearance  would  be  some- 
thing  wonderful  !  For  eat- 
ing, and  as  a  fritter,  it  is, 
if  not  the  best,  one  of  the 
best  possible.  So  much 
for  actual  experience.  In 
size,  form,  texture  and 
weight,  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  Apple 
I  have  met  with,  and  will 
form  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  first-class 
varieties."  And  again  he 
writes  :—"  It  is  a  great 
acquisition,  and  ought  to 
nuse  a  flutter  amongst 
pomologists." 

RUSH  and  YEATS 
after  another  year's  ex- 
perience and  trial  of  it, 
can  fully  confirm  all  that 
has  been  written  in  its 
favour,  and  confidently 
recommend  it  to  those 
who  care  to  grow  only 
first-class  fruits. 

Orders  are  now  being 
booked  for  delivery  this 
autumn  (1873). 

To  avoid  disappoint- 
ment, early  orders  are 
respectfully  solicited,  as 
the  stock  is  limited. 

Orders  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation. 


NTJBSERIES,    EATON    BOAD    AND    QUEEN'S   PAEK,    CHESTEB. 

ABIES    DOUGLASII    STAIRII. 


First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  June  25,   1872. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  June   15,    1873. 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal   Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  July  3,   1873. 

First-class  Certificate,  International   Hort.    Exhibition,  Manchester,  Sept.   3,   1873. 

The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  the  Numerous  Favourable  Notices  which  have  appeared  in  regard 

to  it  in  the  Horticultural  Periodicals  :— 


From  Leading  Article  on  Variegated  Plants  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  18, 
1871  : — "The  first  case  was  that  of  an  Abies  Douglasii,  which  we  saw  at  Castle 
Kennedy,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  ...  It  was  almost  white  from 
head  to  foot.  It  is  now  a  well-grown  plant  about  8  feet  high,  and  constantly  exhibits 
the  same  phenomena,  as  do  also  a  number  of  other  plants  raised  from  it  by  grafts  or 
cuttings.  When  it  first  puts  out  its  leaves  they  are  perfectly  white,  and  they  continue 
so  until  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  a  shade  of  green  begins  to  spread  over 
them.  ...  It  first  appears  at  the  base  of  the  older  leaves,  gradually  creeps  up 
towards  the  tip,  doing  the  same  successively  with  all  the  leaves,  until,  by  the  end  of 
September,  the  variegation  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  gone.  .  .  .  It  is  strong  and 
healthy  as  any  Douglas  Fir  around  it,  and  so  are  the  young  plants  raised  from  it.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  if  the  tree  was  originally  weak,  and,  on  acquiring  strength,  threw  off 
the  pallor  of  ill-health  ;  the  same  thing  is  repeated  year  after  year,  with  the  unvarying 
regularity  of  a  normal  action  inherent  in  the  plant.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  in  the  Garden,  of  November  23,  1872,  says  :— '-"  I  saw  the  parent 
plant  of  this  recently  at  Castle  Kennedy.  .  .  .  It  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  tree, 
even  in  the  autumn,  but  far  more  so  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  a  veritable  silver,  indeed, 
almost  a  pure  white  species.  This,  unlike  some  so-called  variegations,  is  not  the 
result  of  weakness  or  delicacy  of  constitution.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
some  hundreds  of  these  beautiful  trees,  which  in  hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
vigour  of  constitution,  seemed  to  equal  their  green  parent.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  this  Silver  Spruce  in  our  woods  and  landscapes. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  novel  and  charming  than  a  free  growing 
Spruce,  with  young  shoots  almost  as  white  as  the  Acer  Negundo  variegata.  It  seems 
to  have  no  tendency  to  reversion.  The  whole  stock  of  grafted  plants  is  perfectly  true 
to  the  original." 


Again,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  26,  1873,  Mr.  Fish  says: — "At  the 
head  of  them  (the  variegated  or  coloured  trees),  in  value  as  a  pictorial  tree,  I  would 
place  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii,  a  perfectly  hardy,  free-growing  Spruce,  as  much  so, 
I  believe,  as  its  green  parent,  and  almost  wholly  silver  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Fancy  a  white  Spruce  in  landscape  scenery.  In  this  tree,  contrasted 
with  others,  we  virtually  have  it.  It  is  the  very  tree  that  has  long  been  wanted  to 
lighten  up  the  too  sombre  colours  of  Fir  woods  and  even  Pinetums." 

In  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  Flower  Show  which  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  21,  1873,  it  is  there  stated  that  :— "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  exhibited  was  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii.  .  .  .  The  Douglas 
Spruce  is  one  of  the  finest  and  grandest  of  our  Californian  importations.  ...  A 
Spruce  of  more  graceful  form  than  the  common  Norwegian  variety,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  150  feet,  standing  almost  quite  white  amongst  our  sombre  Fir  plantations, 
would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  striking  object.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fowler's 
tree  will  be." 

The  Gardeners'  Record  and  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  July  12,  1873,  says  : — "  At 
the  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  held  at  Salthill,  some  half- 
dozen  small  plants  of  this  very  pretty  variegated  variety  of  Abies  Douglasii  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  They  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Gardener  to  the  Karl 
of  Stair,  Castle  Kennedy,  Scotland,  who  has  been  successful  in  raising  this  very 
interesting  novelty.  The  variegation  is  perfect  ;  the  colour  in  early  spring  being 
nearly  white,  changing  as  the  season  advances  to  a  pale  yellow.  We  understand  u 
is  as  hardy  and  free-growing  as  the  original  stock,  and  has  never  yet  shown  the  least 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  colour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must  form  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  already  extensive  list  of  Conifers." 


THOMAS   METHVEN  and  SONS  have  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  to  send  out  this  noble  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  List  of  Ornamental  Trees  about  the  middle  of  March  next,  in  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

About  6  inches  in  height,  at  10s.  6d.  each  ;    about  12  inches  in  height,  at  15s.  each  ;    18  to  24  inches  in  height,  at  21s.  each  ; 
24  to  36  inches  in  height,  at  31s.  6d.  each  ;    a  few  fine  selected  plants  at  42s.  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  the  order  they  are  received. 


THOMAS   METHVEN  &  SONS,    LEITH   WALK   NURSERIES,   EDINBURGH. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  '  Utice,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  harden.  London,  W.C 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Ultice  of  Messrs.  Braduury,  Agsew,  fie  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  •>'  WhitefrUrt,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  the  said  WILLIAM 
Richards,  at  the  Oibce,  No.  41*  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— SArURDAY,  November  1,  1873. 

Agents  tor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  MtNZits  fit  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

THE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  wilt  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  who  have 
fixed  the  Dates  for  their  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  will 
kindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


ROYAL         HORTICULTURAL        SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.— FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM 
MITTEE  MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  November  12,  at 
11  o'clock.      GENERAL    MEET  .NG  at  3.      Band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  2.      Admission        6d 


THE       STOKE        NEWINGTON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY  will  hold    its    TWENTY- 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms 
Church  Street,  Stoke  Ncwington,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY, 
J-ission  :  first  day,  w.  :  second  day,  6d. 

JNO.  RAINBOW,  Jun,,  Sec-  pro  lem. 


November  ir  and  ra.    Adrr 


NORTH  of  IRELAND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  1874.— A  GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  PLANTS.  CUT  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,  wilt  be  held 
by  ihis  Society  ai  BELFAST  in  the  LAST  WEEK  of  AUGUST,  1874, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  town. 

The  Regulations  and  List  of  Prizes  offered  will  be  published  in 
November,  and  they,  with  all  other  information  relating  to  the 
Exhibition,  may  be  obtained  from  C.   D.  YONGE,  Hon.  Sec 


w 


New  Kose  Catalogue  for  1873-'74. 

M.   WOOD    AND    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 
Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


03s—    T  EWIS  WOODTHORPE'S   WHOLESALE 
&&         -»-J  and    RETAIL    ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Be/ore  ordering,  send  for  one. 
Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Extra  Fine  Roses. 

EDWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  some  of  the  healthiest 
and  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.     LISTS  free. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


ROSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  : 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 
JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. . 


C  Roses. 
HARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting : 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
I'he  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


1873    |  "DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Selected 

.  "  I  -L'   ROSES,   by  JOHN  CRANSTON.      Cop.es  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  applicat 
Thi    " 


ie  Nursertes.-King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


"OOSES,   in  pots.— Tea-scented,    China  and    Noisette 

-1-lJ  Roses,   deliciousiy  fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour;  &c. ,  its:  per  dozen.         , 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 
/^.EORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 

V-;"  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  genera]  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed  in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 
THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
' Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


F  Standard  Roses. 

C.  WOOLVEN,  Langhedpe  Nurseries,  Edmonton, 
l  f  N-  has  splendid  sorts  of  the  above,  good  stems  and  large 
heads,  to  offer  at  gs.  per  dozen. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  in  town,  F.  C.  W.  has  a  quantity 
sent  to  No.  155,  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday, 
1  hursday,  and  Saturday  mornings.     The  market  closes  at  9  A.M. 


How  to  Grow  tne  Best  Hyacinths.— See 

SUTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


s 


s 


How  to  Grow  Tulips.— Sec 
UTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

How  to  Grow  Gladlolus.-Sce 
UTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 

profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Lilies.— See 

SUTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The-  Oueen's  Seedsmen,  Reading.  i:.i  ks 

Bulbs,  and  How  to  GrowThem. 

DESCRIPTIVE        PRICED       CATALOGUE      of 
BULBS   and    ROOTS   for   present   planting,    and    Illustrated 
Priced  LIST  of  Articles  in  Virgin  Cork  for  Ferneries,  &c  ,  free  on 
application  to 
J.   POUNCE,  The  Flower  Mart,  23,  Villiers  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  oiher 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c  , 
also  a  Sckct  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  Sec.,  is 
now  ready  :  post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Ilolloway,  London,  N. 


M 


How  Best  to  Grow  Hyacinths.— Use 
ATTHEWS'       ROYAL       HYACINTH       POTS. 

']  he  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 

on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
^ P.S. — Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Spring  Flowers,  including   Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.      WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is   Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,   London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    LILIES    of    the 
VALLEY,  the  strongest  roots,  for  Forcing,  at  441.  per  icoo,  or 
4305.  per  10,000. 
J.    C.    SCHMIDT,  Erfurt,  Germany. 


To  the  Trade. 

TROP^OLUM     SPECIOSUM,     large    well-ripened 
tubers,  in  48-pots. 
POLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  stools  from  open  ground. 
HOWDEN  AND  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries,  N.B, 


ijMVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND  extra   fine   trans- 
planted  QUICKS,   from    151.,  301.,    25*.,    and    301.    per    1000. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

WM.   WOOD  and  SON,  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 


To  the  Trade. 

.^EEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED       FOREST 
O    TREES  —Purchasers  of  above  may  have  special  offers,  and 
samples  if  desired,  on  application  to 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1827.— A  healthy,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
Stc.     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICU LTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


Fruit  Trees. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  are 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


HpO   BE   SOLD,    four  very   fine   ORANGE   TREES, 

X      about  10  feet  high,  in  slate  boxes,  from  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 
Price  moderate. 

Mr    JOHN   CALLAWAY,  Snitterfield,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


LAURUSTINUS,   for   Potting.— Fine  bushy  Plants, 
recently  transplanted,  and  covered  with   bloom-buds,  suitable 
for  winter  decoration.     For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


PEARS,  for  Orchard  Planting.— Very  strong,  straight 
stems,   with   bushy   heads,  of  the   leading  kinds.  Cheap.     For 
List  of  sorts  and  price  apply  to 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


FRENCH  and  JERSEY  PEARS,  grafted  on  Quince 
Stocks;  CHERRIES  on  Mahaleb  Stocks;  PLUM  and  other 
FRUIT  '1  REES,  imported  direct  from  Jersey  and  Normandy.  First 
arrival  for  the  season  just  to  hand.  Prices  from  icw.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Printed  List  and  prir.es  on  application  to  the  Importer, 

W.  TRANGMAR,  Southwick,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex, 


RAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  .of  Black  Hamburgh 

and  other  popular  sorts,  in    strong   well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planling  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.  KINGHOR N ,  S heen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Mulberries. 

SALTMARSH  And  SON  have  an  unusually  fine  and 
healthy  Siockofthc  above  to  offer  this  Season.     Prices  to  the 
Trade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


Mulberries,  Mulberries. 

SDYER  offers  the  above  to  the  Trade,  by  the  dozen 
•     or  hundred—fine,   clean,   healthy,  and  well-rooted.     Price  on 
application.  The  Nurseries,  Bridgwater. 


Stout  Raspberry  Canes. 

WANTED,     a     quantity    of    stout     RASPBERRY 
CANES.— Apply,  stating  sorts  and  price  per  iooo,  to 
A.  BLAKE,  Pier  Hotel,  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight, 


w 


ANTED.     CAMELLIA    and     PERESKIA 

STOCKS,  WHITE  PERSIAN  LILACS,  and  large  PLANES. 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  Dest  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


Cinerarias. 

MESSRS.  JOHN    STAN  DISH    and   CO.    can  now 
supply   strong   Seedling    Plants   of  their  celebrated   strain   of 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  51.  per  dozen,  or  35*.  per  100.    Selected 
named  varieties,  i8f.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      CINERARIAS, 
and  CALCEOLARIAS,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  very  cheap. 
First-class  strains  of  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  and  line  collection 
ol  Chrysanthemums  in  blooming  pots.     Price  on  application  to 
R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  tad}  Hank,  Tain  worth 


To  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  and  Others, 

Having  CHOICE  FRUITS  and  CLi  V  FLOWERS  to  DISPOSE  OF. 

A    J.  IRETON,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  guarantees 
■     best  prices  and  quick  returns.     Terms  of  Sale  and  Baskets 
for  sending  to  be  had  on  application. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash: — ' 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40s.  ;  50  sorts,  25s.  ;  25  sorts,  15s.  Hamper 
and  package  included. 

Crown  Nursery,  Heading. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  WINTER  PLUVVERS.— 
Twelve  fine  Plants,  to  produce  Rowers  all  the  winter,  for 
One  Guinea,  consisting  of  Houvardias,  Heaths,  Spiraeas,  Dcutzias, 
Camellias,  Epacris,  &c.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

IUHN   H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,   Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


To  the  Trade. 

G1  EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
T  Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


w 


If  you  can  Find  Room  for 
ALNUT,    CHESTNUT,    or   OAK    TREES,    see 

WILKIN'S  Advertisement,  page  1504,  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 


JULES  DE  COCK  et  SCEUR,  The  Nurseries, 
Ledeberg,  near  Ghent,  Belgium,  have  to  offer  SPIR.'EA 
JAPi'MCA,  for  flowering,  165  francs  per  1000;  and  PHCENIX 
TENUIS  (cool  Palm),  300  Irancs  per  1000. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  a  quantity  of  well-fruited  SOLANUMS 
and  CALLAS,  also  general  NURSERY  STOCK. 
G.     B.    BRUMBKIDGK,    Willesden    Green,    M.W. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a  fine  PAIR  of  ALOES.— To  be 
disposed  of  in  consequence  of  want  of  room. — Maybe  seen  and 
price  obtained  by  applying  at 

Farm  Cottage,  Farm  Lane,  Walham  Green,  Fulham,  W. 


ACER   NEGUNDO    VARIEGATA.-Standards  and 
Half-Standards  of  this  fine  variegated  tree  can  be  supplied  in 
quantity.     Prices  on  application. 

EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal    Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich 


T7UVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND   extra  fine  trans- 

-L     planted  SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  feet,  the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.   WOOD    and   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


Very  Cheap. 
(JPIR/EAS,     imported    clumps,    good,    20.    per   100  ; 

O     extra  good,  301  ;  25,  for  sample,  51.  and  is.  6d.  ;  and  also  some 
strong  imported  DiELY  IRA,  Cheap. 

J.  ROBINSON,  Broadway,  Stratford,  E. 


EBB'S   NEW   GIANT    POLYANTHUS,    Florist 

Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties^  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


W 


EBBS  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING.— Ex.  fine  LARCH, 

JL    ASH,  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,QUICK,andALDER,alltrans- 
planted.     Prices  moderate.  — Mr.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  tec. 

CJ.    BLACK1TH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  Blackith,    Cox's    and   Hammond's  Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E. — Forwarders  ro  all  parts  of  the  World. 


The  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION. 
A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourke.  but  with  larger  and 
better  filled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 

_    SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading 

Broccoli,  Superb  Winter  White  (Snow's! 

FJOBERT  PARKER  begs   to  announce  that   he  can 
^    supply  home-saved  Seed  (this  year's  crop)    of  this  valuable 
BROCCOLI.     Price  to  the  Trade  upon  application. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  S.  W. 


JOHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 
Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest. and  best  in  cultivation  for  open 
ground;  forces  better  than  any  variety  wcknow/arld'  has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  is.  6d.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  F    LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,   It Ice,  N.B 

SEAKALE    and    RHUBARB '  FORCING  —  Strong 
well-made      POTS,  -  for     the     above,    can    be    supplied    by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  jd. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Others, 
p^  OR  SALE,  very  fine  SEAKALE  ROOTS,  or. 
-L  per  too,  £4  per  toco:  a  great  quantity  bedded  MOSS  ROSES; 
quantity  of  DANCER'S  CAPE  BROCCOLI  SEED,  saved  1873; 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and  Planting.  Terms,  cash  on 
delivery. 
SAM  UEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


PEAT. — Bagshot   Peat,    for  growing   Rhododendrons 
and  American  Plants,  delivered  on   Rail,  at  Blackwatcr  Station, 
South-Eastern   Railway,  at  tar.  bd.  per  ton. 

T.  WALKER,  46.  Cannon  Street,  EC. 


FOR  SALE,  good  TURF  MOULD,  for  Potting  and 
other  purposes,  at  5s.   per  load  ;  also  good  fine  GRAVEL,  for 
Carriage  Drives  a nrl  Garden  Walks,  at  31.  6d.  per  yard. 

G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.  W. 
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Wanted,  Extra  Large  Trained  Fruit  Trees. 

Sons 


Messrs. 


Veitch   & 

Are  in  WANT  of  Extra  Size  Trained  TREES, 
especially  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES,  in  a  Fruit- 
ing state  ;  any  one  Thinning  their  Walls  or  Houses,  and 
having  such  to  part  with,  kindly  send  Sizes  and  Price. 

They  are  also  in  WANT  of  a  few  good  sized 
ORANGE  and  LEMON  TREES. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Oct.  29. 


VINES,  VINES,  VINES. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

Ijgg0  Prices  on  application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA   AND   PARADISE    NURSERIES, 
UPPER.    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


STANDARD   AND    DWARF   ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN   CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbeach  All  England  special 
Prize  of  ^20,  for  72  varieties — the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Triced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

HARDY  TREES',  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &    SON, 

■WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
The   Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  £zx,  a  complete  Arboretum  of  350  species, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Offers  a  Collection  of  350  of  the  Finest  and  Newest  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced,  in  seven  classes,  of 
50  distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  species,  viz. : — 

No.  i.— 50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..£3    6    0 


No. 
No,  3,- 


.50  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
-50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  .. 
•50  Flowering  and  Fine-foliaged  SHRUBS 


5    o 


No.  5— 50  Distinct  CLIMBINGandTRAILING  PLANTS 
No.  3.— 50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine 
No.  7.— 50  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts      .. 


Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for    . .  £21    o    o 
Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE    TREES. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ': — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,  io,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,  Norway,  12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,   10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

„  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

(^*   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


LOUIS    VAN     HOUTTE, 

ROYAL    NURSERIES,    GHENT,    BELGIUM. 


AZALEAS. 


HARDY    GHENT    AZALEAS. 

These  Hybrids  are  derived  from  the  Azalea  pontica,  artificially  fecundated  with  various  American  types. 
From  these  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  series  of  the  most  splendid  hybrids,  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Ghent  Azaleas.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  to  Ghent  that  the  horticultural  world  is  indebted  for  the  immense 
variety  of  these  magnificent  hybrids,  which  now  form  such  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden  during  the  spring.     To  be  had  from  November  till  March. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


NOVELTIES. 
Any  variety,  at  12s. ;  the  collection  of  these  12  sorts, 
80s.     Nos.  351,  353,  354,  355,  356  and  361,  will  appear 
in  the  next  part  of  the  Flore,  vol.  xix. 

362.  AUGUSTE  MECHELYNCK  (Van  Houtte).— 
Flowers  milk-white,  of  a  lilac-rose  reflex,  blotch  ochre-yellow, 
medium  truss. 

353.  BIJOU  DE  GENBRUGGE   (Van  Houtte),  Flore, 

xix. — Flowers  large,  very  double,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
very  large  single-flowered  ones,  pure  white  heavily  bordered 
with  bright  rose,  large  truss. 

359.  DR.    AUGUSTE    CAMBIER     (Van    Houtte).  — ■ 

Flowers  very  large,  salmon-red,  shaded  and  tinted  with  violet, 
spotted  with  bright  orange,  large  truss. 

358.  DOMENICO    SCASSI    (Van   Houtte).  —  Flowers 

very  large,  beautifully  salmon-rose,  tinted  with  white  and 
tipped  with  pure  white.     Blotch  chrome  yellow.     Large  truss. 

360.  FIDELE      MECHELYNCK      (Van     Houtte).  — 

Flowers  large,  of  very  good  form,  rose  shaded  with  salmon. 
Blotch  chrome-yellow.     Huge  truss. 


351.  FRANCOIS  DE  TAYE  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix. 

—  Flowers  medium-sized,  double,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 
Fine  truss. 

355.  LOUIS  AIME  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix.— Flowers 

double,  of  a  beautiful  vermilion,  the  centre  of  the  lobes  flaked 
with  orange;  a  unique  colour.     Large  truss. 

356.  LOUIS  HELLEBUYCK  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix. 

— Flowers  very  large,  fiery  vermilion,  shaded  with  orange, 
lobes  regularly  flaked  and  dotted  with  pure  white,  blotch 
chrome-yellow.     Large  truss. 

361.  MDME.  ALEX.  HARDY  (Van  Houtte),  Flore,  xix. 

— Flowers  pure  white,  bordered  with  violet-red,  upper  lobes 
slightly  spotted  with  straw-yellow.     Very  large  truss. 

357.  ROSE    DE    FLANDRE   (Van   Houtte).— Flowers 

bright  rose,  the  third  of  every  lobe  flaked  with  pure  white, 
blotch  bright  orange.     Huge  truss. 

354.  MINA  VAN    HOUTTE  (Van  Houtte). —Flowers 

large,  very  double  ;  rose  shaded  with  salmon,  centre  ol  the 
outer  lobes  flaked  with  white.     Very  strong  truss. 


36: 


SANG  DE  GENBRUGGE  {Van  Houtte).  — 
Flowers  medium-sized  blood-red,  shaded  with  deep  crimson, 
blotch  fire-red.     Truss  medium-sized. 


AZALEA     INDICA. 


LATEST  NOVELTIES,    1873-V4. 

Perfect  form.  Exquisite  habit. 

665.  DR.  D.  MOORE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the  Regent's  Park  Show.  Flowers  of  the 
most  intense  rose  with  white  and  violet  reflex.     Perfect  form. 


539.  GEORGE    LODDIGES  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Kensington  Show.  Light  salmon 
with  large  saffron  blotch  flaked  with  amaranth.  Noble  form. 
12s.  and  20s. 

594.  MDLLE.  LOUIS  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van  Houtte), 

Flore,  xix. — One  of  the  most  admired  varieties  that  were 
awarded  prizes  at  the  last  great  Ghent  Exhibition.  Large 
snow-white  festoons  encircle  the  bright  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
flaked  with  orange;  blotches  finely  marked  with  maroon, 
shaded  with  carmine,  a  quite  new  colouring.     12s.  and  201. 

587.  SIGISMOND  RUCKER  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Kensington  Exhibition.  Was 
in  Louis  Van  Houtte's  three  Azalea  groups,  which  have  three 
times  been  awarded  the  first  prize.  Will  appear  in  a  double 
plate  in  the  next  part  of  the  Flore,  vol.  xix.  Flowers  lilac- 
rose,  strongly  net  ted  and  bordered  with  white;  blotch  splendid, 
bright  saffron.     Small  plants,  20s. ;  with  buds,  405. 


NOVELTIES  of  1872-73. 

Perfect  form.      Exquisite    habit. 

Awarded  first-Class  Certificates  at  the  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  London  Exhibitions.     Price : — Fine  plants  of  3  to 

5  inches  in  diameter,  with  buds,  8s.  each  ;  strong  ditto, 

6  to  9  inches  ditto,  12J.  each. 

598.  BARON  GEORGE  DE  ST.  GENOIS   (Van 

Houtte). — Flowers  large,  double,  of  very  fine,  round  form, 
with  rich  papils.     A  late  variety,  splendid  in  May. 

524.  CHARLES    LEIRENS    (Van   Houtte).  — Flowers 

semi-double,  very  dark  salmon,  blotch  large  black,  most 
beautiful  and  lively,  lobes  lirmf  large,  of  very  beautiful  form. 
First-class  certificate  for  seedlings  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition, 
1870.  This  splendid  variety  has  been  figured  in  the  Flow, 
September,  1872. 

699.  COCARDE    ORANGE    (Van  Coppenolle).— Pure 

orange  with  amaranth-red  blotch,  form  round,  exquisite.  A 
fellow  of  mine,  M.  Van  Coppenolle,  from  whom  I  bought  this 
variety  for  £40,  exhibited  it  in  Brussels  and  it  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.     Will  soon  be  figured  in  the  Flore. 

562.  COMTESSE  EUGENIE  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van 

Houtte) —Awarded  certificates  at  the  London  and  Brussels 
Exhibitions.  Flowers  pure  white,  striated  and  striped  with 
lively  cherry  and  of  exquisite  form.  Will  soon  be  figured  in 
the  Flore. 

525.  MRS.  WRIGHT  (Van  Houtte).— This  variety,  at 

first  named  Roi  des  Panaches,  is  the  most  richly  striped  of 
all  on  white  ground.  The  flower  is  double,  of  exquisite  form, 
and  will  soon  be  figured  in  the  Flore. 

637.  PRINCESSE  LOUISE  (Van  Houtte).— A  mag- 
nificent shining  tender  rose  colouring,  all  the  outline  elegantly 
festooned  with  pure  white,  spot  very  rich  and  large,  carmine- 
red,  with  a  dark  red  ribbon.  Its  flower  may  be  regarded  as 
the  summit  of  perfection,  and  the  lobes  are  of  a  good  con- 
sistence. Has  been  figured  in  the  Flore,  part  a,  vol.  xix. 
Medium-sized  plants,  without  buds,  lar.  ;  stronger-Sized  plants, 
with  buds,  aw. 


NOVELTIES  of  1871. 

Awarded  first-class  Certificates  at  the  Ghenl,  Brussels, 
and  London  Exhibitions.  We  can  supply  fine  plants, 
with  buds,  of  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  51.  8d.  each  ; 
strong  plants,  with  buds,  of  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter, 
gs.  8d.  each.  The  set  of  \z  varieties  : — Fine  plants, 
with  buds,  6oj.;  strong  planj  ,  with  buds,  100s. 

494.  ALICE  (Van  Houtte). — Awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  April  19,  1871 ; 
also  prized  in  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Splendid  very  double 
flowers  of  the  most  intense  rose,  large  rich  vermilion  blotch  ; 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Due  de  Nassau,  from  which  it 
derives  and  of  which  it  has  also  the  habit.  It  surpasses  far 
the  Reine  des  Roses,  and  is  always  welt-furnished  with  leaves. 
One  of  the  best  Azaleas. 

503.  AMI    GUSTAVE    GUILMOT    (Van   Houtte).— 

Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  London,  April  19, 1871,  One 
of  the  most  free-flowering  and  earliest  varieties.  Its  flower 
trusses,  of  perfect  form,  are  white  with  green  blotch  ;  all 
flowers  arc  striped,  striated  and  dotted  with  rose  and  car- 
mine ;  being  the  first  to  smile  at  us  in  the  spring,  they  arc 
the  emblem  of  the  attachment  and  friendship,  proved  during 
many  years  in  our  Establishment,  of  our  fellow- workman. 

551.  BARONNE  DE  VRIERE  (Van  Houtte).— Prized 

in  Brussels.  Flowers  enormous,  snow-white,  lobes  very  large 
with  undulated  edges.  They  arc  of  a  very  delicate  texture, 
and  ornatcd  with  some  red  stripes  and  sulphur-yellow  blotch. 

572.  COMTESSE   DE   BEAUFORT   (Van  Houtte).— 

Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  London,  April  10,  1871.  Extra  lively  rose,  blotch 
deep  crimson  with  maroon  reflex  on  the  upper  lobes.  A  very 
rich  colouring. 

570.  DAPHNE  (Van  Houtte).— One  of  the  six  seedlings 

prized  in  Ghent.  Flower  white,  large,  semi-double;  blotch 
apple-green  with  red  stripes. 

531.  JULES   VAN    LOO   (Van  Houtte).— One  of  the 

six  seedlings  prized  in  Ghent  and  in  Brussels.  Flowers 
exceedingly  large,  well-shaped,  semi-double,  lively  01  UUFBi 
ornatcd  with  large  saffron-amaranth  blotch,  bordered  with 
rich  violet. 

596.  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded 

a  first-class  certificate  in  London,  April  iq,  1871.  I  had  named 
it  Orange  Boven,  but  which  in  London  required  to  be  changed 
into  Marquis  of  Lome  for  its  splendid  colouring.  It  is  the 
most   beautiful   orange,  with  large    lobes  and   saffron-yellow 

blotch. 

514.  MRS.  WILLIAM  BULL  (Van  Houtte).— Flowers 

white,  with  extremely  large  and  round  lobes  ol  the  most 
exquisite  form. 

547.  OSWALD  DE  KERCHOVE  (Van  Houtte).— One 

of  the  six  seedlings  prized  in  Brussels.  Fine  foliage,  beautiful 
habit,  well-formed,  very  large  lobes  of  a  very  lively  lake-rose 
with  lire-red  blotch. 

4S3.  PRESIDENT  ED.  DE  GHELLINCK  DE. 
YVALLK  (Van  Houtte).— Awarded  first-class  certificates  In 
Ghent,  London  ami  Brussels.  Flower  double,  very  large, 
intense  rose;  blotch  very  large,  lake,  emitting  crimtonrca 
r.iys  to  the  outlines.  It  has  been  an  impossibility  to  our  artiste 
to  paint  it  for  the  Flore.  Some  very  strong  specimens,  covered 
with  buds,  may  be  had  at  aox. 

566.  VUURWERK    (Van   Houtte).  —  "  Oh  yes  I    true 

fireworks!"  was  often  said  about  this  plant  at  the  London 
Exhibitions.  The  plant  is  early  and  rich-flowering,  r.l  s  fi  ic 
habit  and  foliage.  Flower  well-shaped,  bright  orange-red  J 
its  splendid  blotch  is  violet-crimson  with  mahogany  reflei, 
and  of  uncommon  she, 

481.  WILIIELMINE   (Van  Houtte).— Flowers  of  best 

form,  white  with  green  blotch,  sometimes  striped  with  liv«lf 
carmine  and  adorned  with  very  straight  stamens 
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NEW    DWARF    FRENCH    BEAN, 


WILLIAMS'    EARLY    PROLIFIC. 


T)  S.  WILLIAMS  has  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  above, 
as  being  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  ;  it  is  very 
dwarf,  and  produces  its  pods,  which  are  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length, 
in  great  abundance,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  Dwarf  Bean 
ever  sent  out,  either  for  early  forcing  or  a  general  crop,  being  very 
rapid  in  its  growth,  quite  a  week  earlier  than  any  other,  and,  when 
cooked,  is  very  tender  and  of  delicious  flavour. 


In    Sealed   Half-pints,    3s.  6d. 
PRICE      TO      THE      TRADE      ON      APPLICATION. 


A  List  of  Firms  who  have  had  their  supply  direct  will 
sJiortly  be  p7idlished. 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY, 

LONDON     N. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring-flowering  and  Carpet -bed  ding 
Plants,  with  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  for  7s.     See  Catalogue. 

WM,  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  (quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  bo 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  Gli.irede  Dijon 

Uelle  Lyonnaisc  Isabella  Sprunt 

Hessic  Johnson  La  France 

Route  oe  Neige  ,  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis  I  Mine.  Lacharme 
Duke  of  Edinburgh       |  Mme.  Victor  Verdicr 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Knyal    Nurseries,  Ascot,  lierks. 

New  Rose,  H  P.  Mme.  Louis  Leveque,  and  Others, 

for  1871-1874. 

T   EVEQUE  and  SON,    Nurserymen,    26,    Rue  du 

J— J  LiSgat,  Ivry-snr-Si  ine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  state  to  their 
customers  and  others  that  they  are  now  sending  out  a  mag- 
nificent NEW  ROSE,  HP,,  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Louis 
Leveque,  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
globular,  splendid  form,  as  Mme.  frurtado,  bright  cherry-rose,  very 
vigorous  habit.  It  is  a  plant  of  iirst  order.  Price  £i.  Also  50  other 
sorts  from  other  raisers.  LIST  sent  on  application. — Discount  if 
12  suns  or  13  plants  are  taken.  


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetoa 
Salrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize   Var- 
don 


Tea  Roses  and  Others. 

CAMELLIAS  and  GLADIOLI,  from  PARIS. 

LEVEQUE  AND  SON,  NURSERYMEN,  26,  Rue  du 
Lifigat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  offer  beautiful  plants, 
grown  in  pots,  of  TEAS— Souvenir'de  Paul  Ntjron,  le  Nankin,  Bianqui, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  MarGchal  Niel,  Mme.  Cam i lie.  Perfection  de  Lyon, 
Mme  Jules  Margottin,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Emclie  Dupuy,  &c, — per 
too  of  each  sort.  £2  per  ;ioo;  older  sorts  of  Teas,  £2  ioj.  per  100. 
H.P. ,  very  strong,  from  the  grounds,  per  100  of  each — Raron  dc  Roths- 
child, Comtesse  d'Oxford,  M.  de  Castellannc,  &c;  £2  ioj.  per  100; 
splendid  Standards,  £5  per  100. 

CAMELLIAS,    perfect    in  form  and   bud,   from   31.    to   ior.  j   also 
splendid  Pyramids,  covered  with  buds,  from  151.  to  30s.  each. 

GLADIOLI,  by  name,  are  grown  by  the  thousand  ;  the  bulbs  are 

very  good,  and  prices  moderate.     Seedlings,  strong  bulbs,  ,£3  per  1000. 

LISTS  on  application. 


New  Roses  for  1873-74  (Carriage  Free  to  London). 

ITi  UG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Nurseryman, 
-J  72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  now  ready  his  Descrip- 
tive CATALOGUE  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  ROSES  for  1873-74 ; 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  who  may  honour  him  with  an 
application  for  the  same  (post  paid). 

Gladioli!  Gladioli!  Gladioli! 

An     UNRIVALLED     COLLECTION. 

EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  72,  Rue  Dunois, 
Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  his  numerous 
Friends  that  he  is  now  sending  out  a  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
(with  reduced  prices)  of  his  numerous  Collection  of  GLADIOLI, 
comprising  the  New  Seedlings  for  1873,  raised  by  Mons.  Souchct. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  all  who  may  kindly  favour 
him  with  a  request  (post  paid)  for  the  same. 


EUG.  VERDIER  FILS  AINE,  Horticulturist, 
72,  Rue  Dunois,  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris,  recommends  to  his  numerous 
Friends  the  magnificent  new  varieties  of  ROSES,  raised  among  his 
innumerable  Seedlings,  and  which  he  will  deliver  carriage  paid  to 
London— vis. ,  Antoine  Castel,  Ernest  Hcrger,  Francois  Courtin,  John 
Harrison,  Madame  Saison  Lierval,  Miller  Hayes,  Pauline  TaJabot, 
President  Hardy,  Theodore  Buchetet,  and  Thomas  Mills. 


Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 
their  Stock  of  the  above  is  this  season  unusually  fine  and  exten- 
sive, and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  strong  healthy  plants  of 
CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  their  own  selection,  at  151.  to  241. 
per  dozen  pairs  ;  PINKS,  91.  to  155.  per  dozen  pairs— list  of  varieties 
on  application.  They  also  oner  GLADIOLUS  BRENCHI.EY- 
ENSIS,  large  roots,  at  11.  6d.  per  dozen,  as.  per  100;  QUEEN  of 
VIOLETS,  Double  White;  KING  of  VIOLETS,  Double  Blue; 
DOUBLE  RED  VIOLETS,  very  fine,— each  31.  per  dozen;  also 
THE  CZAR,  fine  Single  Blue  variety,  2*.  per  dozen.  J.  B.  &  Co. 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  post  free  to  all  applicants  their  CATA- 
LOGUE of  fresh  imported  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  together 
with  select  LIST  of  CARNATIONS.  All  orders  value  201.  and 
upwards,  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  within  150  miles  of  the 
Nursery.     The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.,  Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 


W 


ILLIAM    FLETCHER    has  to   offer   the  under- 

named  well-grown  Stuft.     Prices  on  application. 
PINE,  Weymouth,  4  to  8  feet. 

ARBOR-VIT^,  American,  fit  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Half-Standard. 
ARBUTUS,  bushv,  1  to  3  feet. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  strong,  for  forcing. 
FIR,  Scotch,  1  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 


Larch,  2  to  3  and  3  to 


o  3  feet 
4  feet. 


BIRCH,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet, 
HORNBEAM,  2  to  3  and  3  104  feet. 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  305  per  toco. 

Ottersbaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An  abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE— With  cultural  and  other  useful  notes, 
18  piges. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the   above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 

To  those  Engaged  in  Planting. 

F>ARE    and    HANDSOME    LAWN     TREES,    and 
^    mixed  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  are  offered  at  the  following 
prices : — 

PICEA  MAGN1FICA,  true,  2  to  5  feet,  21s.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     N  OBI  LIS,  1  to  6  feet,  21.  per  foot  in  height. 
,,        „     GLAUCA,  2  to  5  feet,  vs.  6d.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     LOWII,  1  to  6  feet,  a*  6rf.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     GRANDIS,  true,  10  feet,  211.  each. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  1  to  6  feet,  11.  6d.  per  foot  in  height. 
CUPRESSUS       LAWSONIANA,       THUJOPSIS        BOREALIS, 

THUJA  LOBBII,&c.,in  large  plants,  from  £5  per  100. 
CONIFERS. — Nearly  every  variety  of  the  rarer  as  well  as  the  more 

common  varieties. 
FRUIT  TREES,  hybrid  named  RHODODENDRONS,  and  select 
varieties  of  ROSES. 
Some  of  the  above  are  magnificent  specimens.  They  have  been 
carefully  transplanted  and  grown  for  Sale  at  the  Gardens,  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  Edgware,  N.  W.  Applications,  cither  personally  or  by  letter, 
to  the  GARDENER,  will  receive  every  attention.  The  Gardens  are 
within  10  minutes'  walk  of  Edgware  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Branch  Line,  and  about  10  miles  trom  King's  Cross,  London. 
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BEAUTIFUL       FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER   AND    SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture.  Carriage    Free. 


SUTTONS' 

FRESH   IMPORTED 

FLOWEBING-  BULBS. 


Suttons1  Choice  Named  Hyacinths. 


25  varieties  for  exhibit 


Suttons'  Hyacinths  for  Bedding. 

Distinct  colours        41.  per  dozen,  30J.  per  100. 

Mixed 35.  ,,         22t.       „ 

Suttons1  Choice  Tulips. 
Single  Eakly  Varieties, 
n  20  named  varieties    . .     i8r.  I  25  in  5  named  varieties        . .      41. 
n  10  „  ..     151-  I  12  in  4  ,,  . .       M. 

n  10  ,1  Sw.  (  Mixed,  ir.  per  doz.,  71.  td.  per  100. 

Large  Double  Varieties. 
n  20  named  varieties    . .     i8j.  j  25  in  5  named  varieties         . .    4r- 
1  ,,  ..     15s.     12  in  4  ,,  ..     2*. 

1  ,,  ,.at.\  Mixed,  is.  per  doz.,  71,  6d.  per  100. 

Suttons'  Choice  Narcissus. 

100  in  20  choice  named  sorts. .  25s.  I    12  in  12  choice  named  sorts  ..  41. 

50  in  10  „  „  14s.    100  fine  mixed 155. 

25  in  12  „  „        7s.  6rf.  I    12  „  2*. 

All  goods  value  20J.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free  to 
any  Railway  Station  in  England. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

BEG   TO   ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEY  ARE   NOW   PREPARED   TO   SEND  OUT   THE   FINE   NEW 

DRACiENA     BAPTISTI, 

Which  has  been  frequently  exhibited  by  them,  and  to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  Show  on  the  4th  of  June. 

This  DRAdENA  has  been  imported  by  them  from  their  friends  and  correspondents,  Messrs.  John  Baptist  &  Son, 
of  Sydney,  and  its  merits  are  considered  of  such  a  high  order  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  name  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  beauty  and  distinctive  character  of  this  DRAOENA  are  to  be  found  in  its  bold  habit,  and  leaves  measuring 
from  1  to  ii  foot  in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  margined  and  striped  with  rays  of  pink  and  yellow.  An  additional 
and  striking  feature  jn  the  beauty  of  this  DRAC--ENA  is  that  the  stem  is  distinctly  pencilled  with  yellow,  pink  and 
green,  admirably  blended  together,  and  as  the  young  plants  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  those  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  DRAC/ENA  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son  offer  this  DRAC-ENA  now,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it  on  for  the  exhibitions  of  next  season. 


Smaller  Plants         ...     £1   is.  Nice  Young  Plants 

A  few  extra  Strong  Plants,  commencing  to  colour    ... 


£2  2S. 
£S  5-f- 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S   ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


TO      PLANTERS. 


For    Complete    Cultural    Instructions    See 

SUTTONS'   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE. 

Prolusely  Illustrated.     Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE    QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE  TO   DRAW   THE   ATTENTION   OF   INTENDING   PLANTERS   TO 
THE   VERY   FINE   COLLECTION    OK 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 


CULTIVATED   AT 


THE  COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY,  KINGSTON  HILL. 

The  Nursery  can  readily  be  reached  from  the  Norbiton  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 

$S"  J.  V.  &  SONS  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  every  description  of  FRUIT  TREE,  and 
their  pot  VINES  are  very  fine  indeed.     These  can  be  seen  at  their  Chelsea  and  Fulham  Nurseries 
Special  detailed  Priced  Lists  on  application. 

ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


ABIES    DOUGLASII    STAIRII. 


First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  June  25,  1872. 
First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,   Glasgow,  June  15,  1873. 
First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  July  3,  1873. 
First-class  Certificate,  International  Hort,  Exhibition,  Manchester,  Sept.  3,  1873. 

The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  from  the  Numerous  Favourable  Notices  which  have  appeared  in  regard 

to  it  in  the  Horticultural  Periodicals  :— 


From  Leading  Article  on  Variegated  Plants  in  Gardeners  Chronicle.  November  18, 
1871  : — "The  first  case  was  that  of  an  Abies  Douglasii,  which  we  saw  at  Castle 
Kennedy,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  ...  It  was  almost  white  from 
head  to  foot.  It  is  now  a  well-grown  plant  about  8  feet  high,  and  constantly  exhibits 
the  same  phenomena,  as  do  also  a  number  of  other  plants  raised  from  it  by  grafts  or 
cuttings.  When  it  first  puts  out  its  leaves  they  are  perfectly  white,  and  they  continue 
so  until  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  a  shade  of  green  begins  to  spread  over 
them.  ...  It  first  appears  at  the  base  of  the  older  leaves,  gradually  creeps  up 
towards  the  tip,  doing  the  same  successively  with  all  the  leaves,  until,  by  the  end  of 
September,  the  variegation  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  gone.  .  .  .  It  is  strong  and 
healthy  as  any  Douglas  Fir  around  it,  and  so  are  the  young  plants  raised  from  it.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  if  the  tree  was  originally  weak,  and,  on  acquiring  strength,  threw  off 
the  pallor  of  ill-health  ;  the  same  thing  is  repeated  year  after  year,  with  the  unvarying 
regularity  of  a  normal  action  inherent  in  the  plant.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  in  the  Garden,  of  November  23,  1872,  says  : — "I  saw  the  parent 
plant  of  this  recently  at  Castle  Kennedy.  .  .  .  It  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  tree, 
even  in  the  autumn,  but  far  more  so  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  a  veritable  silver,  indeed, 
almost  a  pure  white  species.  This,  unlike  some  so-called  variegations,  is  not  the 
result  of  weakness  or  delicacy  of  constitution.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
some  hundreds  of  these  beautiful  trees,  which  in  hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
vigour  of  constitution,  seemed  to  equal  their  green  parent.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  this  Silver  Spruce  in  our  woods  and  landscapes. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  novel  and  charming  than  a  free  growing 
Spruce,  with  young  shoots  almost  as  white  as  the  Acer  Negundo  variegata.  It  seems 
to  have  no  tendency  to  reversion.  The  whole  stock  of  grafted  plants  is  perfectly  true 
to  the  original." 


Again,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  26,  1873,  Mr.  Fish  says: — "At  the 
head  of  them  (the  variegated  or  coloured  trees),  in  value  as  a  pictorial  tree,  I  would 
place  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii,  a  perfectly  hardy,  free-growing  Spruce,  as  much  so, 
I  believe,  as  its  green  parent,  and  almost  wholly  silver  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Fancy  a  white  Spruce  in  landscape  scenery.  In  this  tree,  contrasted 
with  others,  we  virtually  have  it.  It  is  the  very  tree  that  has  long  been  wanted  to 
lighten  up  the  too  sombre  colours  of  Fir  woods  and  even  Pinetums." 

In  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  Flower  Show  which  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners  Chronicle  of  June  21,  1873,  it  is  there  stated  that :— "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  exhibited  was  the  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii.  .  .  .  The  Douglas 
Spruce  is  one  of  the  finest  and  grandest  of  our  Californian  importations.  ...  A 
Spruce  of  more  graceful  form  than  the  common  Norwegian  variety,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  150  feet,  standing  almost  quite  white  amongst  our  sombre  Fir  plantations, 
would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  striking  object.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fowler's 
tree  will  be." 

The  Gardeners'  Record  and  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  July  12,  1873,  says  :— "  At 
the  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  held  at  Salthill,  some  half- 
dozen  small  plants  of  this  very  pretty  variegated  variety  of  Abies  Douglasii  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  They  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  Castle  Kennedy,  Scotland,  who  has  been  successful  in  raising  this  very 
interesting  novelty.  The  variegation  is  perfect  ;  the  colour  in  early  spring  being 
nearly  white,  changing  as  the  season  advances  to  a  pale  yellow.  We  understand  il 
is  as  hardy  and  free-growing  as  the  original  stock,  and  has  never  yet  shown  the  least 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  colour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must  form  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  already  extensive  list  of  Conifers.' 


THOMAS  METHVEN  AND  SONS  have  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  to  send  out  this  noble  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  List  of  Ornamental  Trees  about  the  middle  of  March  next,  in  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices  ; — 

About  6  inches  in  height,  at  10s.  6d.  each ;    about  12  inches  in  height,  at  16s.  each  ;    18  to  24  inches  in  height,  at  21s.  each ; 
24  to  36  inches  in  height,  at  31s.  6d.  each  ;    a  few  fine  selected  plants  at  42s.  each. 


The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


Orders  will  be  executed  in  the  order  they  are  received. 


THOMAS   METHVEN  &  SONS,   LEITH   WALK   NURSERIES,   EDINBURGH, 


November  8,   1873.] 
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Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected  Bulbs  of   many  rare,  with   several  new- 
kinds,  are  expected  from  Japan,  Hinnlavas.and  other  parts— CYPRI- 
PEDIUM  JAPONICUM.AERIDES.&c.  Catalogues  in  preparation. 

To  Gentlemen  Planting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Specimen  CONIFEROUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  yery  low  prices  ;  alio  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  of  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK.  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  aor.  per  toco. 
HAZEL,  transplanted,  2%  to  3  feet,  25*.  per  tooa 
CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 
THOMAS  SAMPSON,  the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandll,  Jasmlniflora,  6co. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  33  and  34-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  181.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (nfw),  fine  plants,  241.  to  301.  per  doien. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


S  ROBINSON,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  near 
•  Derby,  begs  to  inform  his  Customers,  Nurserymen,  Rail- 
way Contractors,  and  Planters  in  general,  that  he  has  a  large  Stock  ol 
QUICKS,  2,  3,  4,  and  5-yr.,  transplanted  ;  also  a  considerablequantity 
of  a-yr.  BEDDING  QUICKS;  fine  OAKS,  4  to  8  feet;  SCOTCH 
FIR,  bushy,  aM  to  4  feet;  SPRUCE,  well  feathered,  and  suitable  for 
Ornamental  Planting,  3  to  5  leet;  HOLLIES,  LIMES,  BEECH, 
PRIVET,  &c.,  3  to  7  feet.     Prices  given  on  application. 


FORTY-NINE   FIRST   PRIZES   FOR   ROSES   IN   1873, 

SOME    HUNDREDS    OF    FIRST    PRIZES    DURING    THE    LAST 
THIRTEEN    YEARS. 


PAUL  &   SON'S    ROSES, 

CAREFULLY  GROWN  FOR  SALE  AT 

THE      "OLD"      NURSERIES,      CHESHUNT,      N., 

Have  maintained  during  the  past  season  their  well-earned  reputation  both  at  the  Shows  and  in  their 
Customers'  Gardens.       The  Stock  on  Sale  this  season  is  simply  unique  in  quality  and  in  regard  to  quantity. 

Carefully  prepared  CATALOGUE,  Post  Free  on  application,  contains  :— Prices  for  Individual  Sorts  and  for 
Qualities— Description  of  their  Cheshunt  Raised  Seedlings  for  1873  and  1874— Notes  on  New  French  Roses— With 
Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations  in  Rose  Garden. 

PAUL  and  SON,  THE  "OLD"  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

CARTERS 

"GUINEA"    COLLECTION    OF    FLOWERINC    BULBS 

WILL  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  GARDEN  EARLY  IN  SPRING. 


12  HYACINTHS,  choice  named. 
1a      ,,    tine  mixed. 
12  TULIPS,  extra  fine  mixed  double. 
is      1*    ii    •<     single. 

6  DAFFODILS,  double. 

6  JONQUILS.  Campernelle. 

6  lOLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 

6  NARCISSUS,  Poeticus. 

6      .,     Incomparable. 

0      ,,    Orange  Phcenix. 

6      ,,    Trumpet  Major. 
50  CROCUS,  blue. 


50  CROCUS,  white. 
50       „     yellow. 

4  CKOtVN    IMPERIALS. 

6  GLADIOLUS. 

12  I  RIS.  Spanish,  extra  choice  mixed. 
50  SNOWDROPS,  double. 

12  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 

24  RANUNCULUS,  exira  fine  mixed  double. 
24  ANEMONES,  extra  choice  mixed, 
so  ACONITES,  winter. 

13  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 


Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
For  full  Descriptions  see    CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED    BULB    CATALOGUE,  Sent  Gratis  and 

Post  Free  on  application. 

JAMES    CARTER    &    CO., 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237    and    23S,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


OF    NEW    HANDSOME-FLOWERED 
HYBEID    BEGONIAS. 


SEED 


From  the  Seed  now  offered,  not  only  will  most  beautiful  varieties  be  produced,  but  perfectly 
new  kinds,  for  the  flowers  from  which  it  has  been  saved  have  been  all  carefully  hybridized,  pains 
having  been  taken  that  the  varieties  and  colours  were  blended  for  that  purpose. 

The  Begonias  from  which  this  Seed  was  saved  are  new  kinds  of  the  handsome-flowered 
bulbous-rooted  section,  many  of  them  not  yet  sent  out,  and  having  been  again  hybridized,  must 
give  striking  Novelties  of  great  merit.  The  flowers  that  this  Seed  will  produce  will  be  of  gigantic 
size,  many  of  them  as  much  as  2  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  the  colours  exceed- 
ingly varied,  embracing  crimson,  orange,  pink,  carmine,  salmon,  orange-scarlet,  cinnamon,  blush 
lake,  rose,  vermilion,  with  various  intermediate  shades. 

Various  colours  mixed.     Price  3s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  packet. 


NEW  BEGONIAS- Handsome-flowered  Section.p 

BRILLIANT,  very  rich  bright  orange,  a  fine  showy  flower 3 

CAROLINE,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  broad  petals        ? 

CLIMAX,  deep  rich  rosy  carmine,  the  two  outer  petals  extremely  broad 3 

CORSAIR,  rosy  salmon,  profuse  bloomer        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ,.         ..3 

DAZZLE,  bright  reddish  crimson,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals  . .  . .         .  •  3 

ENSIGN,  bright  pink,  a  very  elegant  variety  . .         . .         . .  . .         . .         3 

GEM.  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  light  pink        , .         . .'  3 

GLITTER,  vivid  orange-scarlet,  extremely  showy 3 

HERMINE,  bright  orange-cinnamon,  very  distinct '•'•  \ 

LOTHA1R,  deep  rose,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals  •'•  % 

MAGNET,  beautiful  light  pink,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  deep  pink  . .         . .         '.'.  % 

MAZEPPA,  very  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  tinted  with  orange-pink  .  3 

METEOR,  intense  scarlet. vermilion,  very  bHght  and  showy  f 

PHILLIS,  sulphur  shaded  with  pink '.'.  % 

SERAPH,  soft  pink,  the  exterior  part  of  the  two  outer  petals  suffused  with  rose  \  [  3 

SURPRISE,  bright  pink,  a  very  pretty  colour  •'.  i 

TROJAN,  bright  rosy  pink,  very  distinct  '         '.'.3 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  packet.     A  Collection  of  Twelve  Varieties  for  30s. 


WILLIAM   BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS 
KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NEW     MELONS     FOR     1874. 

W.  &  J.  BROWN 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  favoured  with 

instructions   from    Mr.    R.    Gilbert,  Burghley  Gardens, 

Stamford,  to  send   out   this  season  the    two    following 
Melons  : — 

Gilbert's  Green-fleshed  Melon. 

Ia  a  free  grower  and  first-class  setter;  weight  from  3  lb.  to  5  lb. 
A  clear  golden -yellow  in  colour,  slightly  netted,  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  flavour ;  a  large  depth  of  flesh  of  the  finest  texture.  Was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  18,  by  acclamation.  One  of  the 
Committee  writes  1 — "  Permit  me  to  compliment  you  as  the  raiser  ot 
the  best  Melon  I  ever  tasted."  This  Melon  is  crossed  between 
Burghley  Greetl-fleah  and  Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Hath,  both  of 
which  have  received  First-class  Certilicates. 

Retail  price,  per  packet,  y.  6J. 
Gilbert's  Shah  of  Persia  Scarlet  fleshed  Melon. 

This  Melon  is  spoken  of  by  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  ihe 
Journal  of  Horticulture  as  being  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  in  every 
way  a  first-class  variety.  The  growth  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
setting  properties  are  not  to  beequalled.  It  is  raised  between  what 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  out— "  Turner's  Gem"  and  "Lord 
Eglinton's  Favourite,"  and  possesses  all  the  rich  aroma  of  the 
former,  with  the  line  texture  ot  flesh  of  the  latter.  The  weight  is 
from  3  lb.  to  5  lb. 

Retail  price,  per  packet,  zs.  6d. 

"  Stamford,  October  14, 1873, 
"Dear   Sir, — I    was   quite  agreeably   surprised  to  find    so    much 
saccharine  in  your  handsome  Green-fleshed   Melon    in   the  middle  of 
October.     I,  and  several  who  tried  it  with  me,  never  tasted  a  Melon 
so  richly  flavoured  ;  it  certainly  did  not  require  any  sugar.    If  you  have 
got  the  same  flavour  into  a  Scarlet-fleshed  variety,  you   have  reached 
the   climax  in  Melons,  and  will  have  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  some  other  fruit.  "  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
"  Mr.  Gilbert."  "Thomas  Laxton. 
See   Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.   ir,   for  report  from  Mr.   J.  Smith, 
Exton  Park  Gardens,  Rutland. 

Trade  terms  on  application. 
WILLIAM  &  JAMES  BROWN, 

NURSERYMEN,    SEEDSMEN,    and    FLORISTS, 

STAMFORD  and  OAKHAM. 
All  Letters  to  be  addressed  Broad  Street,  Stamford. 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants ;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed" 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 


Wholesale  Nursery  List. 

FISHER,  HOLMES  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of 
FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVER- 
GREEN and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  CONIFKR.-E.  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  CLIMBERS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  and  HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  is  now  ready,  and  comprises  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  good  healthy  stuff. 

The  Nurseries  extend  over  150  Acres,  and  F.   II.  &  Co.  will  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  Catalogues  on  application. 

Handswnrth    Nurseries,  Sheffield. 


Choice  Winter  Flowers. 
TSAAC  DAVIES'  AZALEA  DAVIESI  is  the  best  of 
J-     all  Sweet-scented  varieties  for  Forcing.     Plants  covered  with 
Flower-buds,  3s.  6d.  to  55.  each. 

A.  HYBRIDA  ODORATA,  ?s.  6d.  to  51.  each. 

RHODODENDRON  MULTIFLORUM  comes  into  flower  in  a 
cold  frame  about  February.  Plants  with  several  hundred  Flower-buds, 
2s,  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  above  are  in  the  open  ground,  and  should  now  be  potted  lor 
early  blooms.  The  Nursery.  Ormskirk. 


Ettham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  al 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c- 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  ilto   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  1%  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  i^j  to  0  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3106  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS.  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the    NOBILITY,   GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  I.aurustinus,  Laurels,  &c. ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofier  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


R 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 
OBERT     NEAL,      Nurseryman,     Wandsworth 

Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 


large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
TREES,     Standard     and     Dwarf     ROSES, 


planting  this  season  his  lai 

and     ORNAMENTAL    ' 

RHODODENDRONS,   CONIFER.E,   SHRUBS,    &c,    which    are 

now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.     CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 

on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are   within   a    few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railwav  Stations. 


B 


RBERIS         DARWIN 
For  GAME    COVERT. 
Per  too. 
65. 


I    I. 


Fcr  1000. 
£2  10s. 
£3- 
£3  'OS. 


15  to  20  ins.  high 
i%  to  2  feet  high 
2  to  3  feet  high 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  8j.  . .  £1  ior. 

18  to  24  ins   high  101  . .  £4  ios- 

JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


To  the  Trade. 

PIN  US    AUSTRIACA—PINUS  AUSTRIACA— PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN    PERKINS  and  SON    beg  to  call  particular 

t»  attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted :— 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  1  to  2  feet,  15*.  per  1000. 

, extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  40J.  per  1000, 

,1     11     1,     ,t     i>     ?  to  2)i  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
,,     ,,     ,,     „     ,,    2%  to  7,  feet,  12s.  per  100,  toos  per  1000. 
,,     ,,     „     „     ,,     3  to  4  feet,  15s  per  100,  120*.  per  1000. 
Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 
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JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  AUREA 

YOUNG'S    NEW    COLDEN    CHINESE    JUNIPER. 

AWARDED 

First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  Aug.  2,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,   Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  5,  1871. 
First-class  Certificate,  Manchester  Horticultural,  Sept.  10,  1872. 
First-class  Certificate,   Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  International  Horti- 
cultural, Sept.  it,  1872. 
First  Prize  Silver  Medal,  Royal  Society,   Ghent,  March,  1873. 


ACKNOWLEDGED    TO    BE 

THE    FINEST   YELLOW    CONIFER    OF   THE    DAY. 

OPINIONS     OF     THE    PRESS. 

Report  from  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  September  7,  1872  : — "  Certainly  one  of  the  foremost  places  amongst  golden-leaved  Conifers  must  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Maurice  Young's  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea.  The  Chinese  Juniper  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  hardiest  and  handsomest  of 
Coniferous  shrubs,  and  when  we  state  that  the  novelty  just  referred  to  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent,  in  all  but  its  colour,  and  that  that  colour 
is  equal  at  least  in  richness  of  hue  to  any  golden  Conifer  hitherto  known,  but  little  further  mention  of  it  is  needed.  We  may,  however,  add,  from  a 
recent  personal  inspection  of  the  stock,  that  it  is  thoroughly  constant.  Not  a  plant  amongst  the  entire  stock  shows  the  least  tendency  to  run  back, 
but  all,  whether  infants  of  6  inches  or  adolescents  of  3  feet  high,  appear  in  the  same  aristocratic  '  cloth  of  gold'  array.  *  *  *  Our  notes  indicate  that 
the  propagated  plants  take  on  a  close  pyramidal  habit,  and  have,  moreover,  the  twofold  character  of  foliage  which  is  seen  in  the  parent,  and  that  the 
colour  on  the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  plants  is  as  bright  as  the  tint  of  a  Golden  Holly.  Taking  these  various  points  into  account,  and 
coupling  with  them  the  free-growing  hardy  character  of  the  plant,  there  is  is  no  exaggeration  in  pronouncing  this  novelty  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  desirable  of  ornamental  Conifers." 

Extract  from  "GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE,"  June  29,  1872: — "  A  foremost  position,  however,  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Young's  new  Golden 
Chinese  Juniper  (Juniperus  chinensis  aurea),  a  beautiful  bright  golden  sport  from  the  Chinese  Juniper,  originated  at  the  Milford  Nurseries.  It 
retains  its  bright  colour  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  must  become  one  of  the  most  favourite  Conifers  ever  introduced." 

Ed.  Andr£,  in  Illustration  Horticole,  1872,  p.  309  : — "  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea. — This  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  of  the  Milford 
Nurseries,  Godalming,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Conifers  ever  obtained.  The  original  plant  is  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  is,  as  it  were,  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold.  It  is  not  a  variegation,  but  a  sheet  of  gold  which  covers  the  whole  plant.  None  of  the  young  plants  show  the  least  tendency  to 
run  away  to  the  green  type.  This  novelty  is  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  that  has  been  introduced  in  England  for  many  years.  It  is  now 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Young." 


UNDER    THE     DISTINGUISHED     PATRONAGE    OF- 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  of  WALES,  Royal  Gardens,  Sandringham 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  Potsdam 
H.S.H.   GRAND  DUKE  of  HESSE,  Darmstadt 
H.M.  KING  of  BELGIANS,  Laeken 

DUKE  of  NORTHUMBERLAND,  Albury  Park  BOHN,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  Twickenham 


DUKE  of  NORFOLK,  Arundel  Castle 

DUKE  of  ROXBURGH,  Floors  Castle 

DUKE  of  PORTLAND,  Welbeck  Abbey 

EARL  of  STAIR,  Castle  Kennedy 

EARL  SPENCER,  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin 

EARL  CLAN  CART Y,  Garbaldy 

EARL  YARBOROUGH,  Titness  Park 

LORD  ATHLUMNEY  SOMERVILLE 

PALMENGARTEN  GESSEBSCHAFT,  Frankfort 

ARROWSMITH,  P.  A.,  Esq.,  Birkenhead 

BUXTON,  E.  N.,  Esq. 

BARCLAY,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  Merstham 

BUTLER,  Col.,  Hambledon 

BUTLER,  C,  Esq.,  Warrenwood 


BOTANIC  GARDENS,  GLASGOW 
CORKLING,  R.,  Esq.,  Manchester 
EATON,  H.  F.,  Esq.,  Newmarket 
FOSTER,  —   Esq.,  Stroud 
FISHER,  Capt.,  Bramley 
HEYWOOD,  —  Esq.,  Whitchurch 
HANBURY,  R.,  Esq.,  Poles 
MANCHESTER  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
MILLS,  T,  Esq.,  Exeter 
McNIVEN,  —  Esq.,  Godstone 
SMITH,  S.,  Esq.,  Stirling 
STREET,  G,  Esq.,  Holmbury 
TAYLOR,  J.,  Esq.,  Islam,  near  Manchester 
VERNON,  J.   K.  V,  Esq.,  Clontarf 


//  has  also  been  supplied  to  most  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America. 


Strong  well  established  Plants,  21s.  each.       A  few  Specimens,  42s.,  63s.,  and  105s. 

TRA  DE      DISCO  UN  T. 


MAURICE  YOUNG,  MILFORD  NURSERIES,  near  GODALMING,  SURREY. 
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NEW       PELARGONIUM 

PELARGONIUM,    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

This  new  Pelargonium  is  now  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time.    To  say  that  it  is  handsome  conveys  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  it,  for  it  is  the  most  marvellously  beautiful  and  novel  variety  ever  offered. 

The  flowers  have  peculiarly  crispy  petals  ;  they  are  not  really  double,  but  from  their  fulness  of  form  and  extra 
number  of  petals,  have  the  appearance  of  being  so.     The  colour  is  a  rich  vermilion  ;  all  the  petals  broadly  margined 
with  pure  white,  and  the  upper  ones  blotched  with  maroon.     The  contrast  of  the  broad  white  margin  with  the 
vermilion  ground-colour  makes  the  flower  extremely  pleasing  and  attractive.     Price  One  Guinea  each. 
One  dozen  choice  handsome  flowered  PELARGONIUMS,  including  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  for  Three  Guineas. 

A  DRAWING  of  PELARGONIUM  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  by  Macfarlane,  can  be  had  on  application,  price 
2s,  6d.  each.  , 

WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT  lor  NEW  and  RARE   PLANTS,   KING'S    ROAD,   CHELSEA,  S.W. 


IEW  HYBEID  BEGONIAS. 


The  following  new  Begonias  belong  to  the  handsome  flowered 
bulbous-rooted  section,  and  are  most  desirable  acquisitions;  the  bulbs,  being 
similar  to  those  of  Gloxinias,  and  now  dormant,  can  be  sent  by  post  : — ■ 

ANACREON,  bright  deep  crimson,  a  beautiful  flower,  with  very  long  petal       . .         . .     js.  6d. 

BRILLIANT,  very  rich  bright  orange,  a  fine  showy  flower 76 

CAROLINE,  deep  rosy  pink,  with  broad  petals         50 

CLIMAX,  deep  rich  rosy  carmine,  the  two  outer  petals  extremely  broad  . .         . .     50 

CORSAIR,  rosy  salmon,  profuse  bloomer        50 

DAZZLE,  bright  reddish  crimson,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals 76 

ENSIGN,  bright  pink,  a  very  elegant  variety ..50 

GEM,  bright  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  light  pink       ..  76 

GLITTER,  vivid  orange-scarlet,  extremely  showy ..  ..         ..76 

HERMINE,  bright  orange-cinnamon,  very  distinct 50 

LOTHAIR,  deep  rose,  a  fine  flower,  with  short  broad  petals  76 

MAGNET,  beautiful  light  pink,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  deep  pink  50 

MAZEPPA,  very  light  cream  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  tinted  with  orange-pink  . .     50 
METEOR,  intense  scarlet-vermilion,  very  bright  and  showy  . .         . .         . ,         ..76 

SURPRISE,  bright  pink,  a  very  pretty  colour  50 

TROJAN,  light  rosy  pink,  very  distinct. .         ..  50 

The  entire  Collection  of  the  above  sixteen  varieties  for  £4. 

For  Seed  of  the  above  New  Begonias,  vide  Advertisement  on  page  1493. 

WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


NEW    VAEIE  GATED    EOLIAGED    BEET. 


BETA    MULTICOLOR. 

This  useful  and  handsome  decorative  Beet  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Clark,  Gardener  to  W.  S.  Mitchell  Innes, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  carefully  grown  and  selected  for  some  years  past.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  has  also 
been  exhibited  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  in  January,  1873, 
where  it  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate ;  so  that,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  the  strikingly  handsome 
character  of  this  Beet  has  obtained  for  it  the  highest  awards  that  could  be  given. 

With  reference  to  the  origin,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  a  single  variegated  plant  came  up  in  a  lot  of  the  ordinary 
Garden  Beet.  This  plant  produced  seed,  which  gave  a  numerous  progeny  of  various  colours.  The  seed  saved  from 
the  second  generation  produced  plants  in  which  the  variegation  was  still  further  developed,  and  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing colours,  rose,  orange,  magenta,  silver  bronze,  crimson,  with  various  shades  of  purple— and  the  different 
colours  blended,  from  the  brightest  orange  to  the  richest  carmine  ;  and  when  shown  before  the  Royal  Caledonian  and 
Royal  Horticultural  Societies,  twenty  distinct  varieties  were  exhibited. 

From  its  hardy  character,  and  the  variety  of  colours  it  produces,  the  use  of  this  Beet  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
the  Flower  Garden  (apart  from  culinary  purposes),  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  ;  plants  potted  in  the  autumn 
would  be  extremely  serviceable  for  cool  conservatory  decoration,  their  colours  rivalling  those  of  the  brightest 
Dracsenas,  with  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  stove  hke  the  last  named. 

The  entire  stock  of  the  Seed  of  this  Beet  is  in  Mr.   William  Bull's  hands,  and 
will  be  sent  out  in  Sealed  Packets  at  2s.  6d.  each. 


LEAMINGTON  BROCCOLI. 

First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

F.  PERKINS,  Regent  Street,  Leamington, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  New  Home-grown  Seed  of  this  splendid  Novelty, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  the 
finest  Broccoli  in  cultivation  Jor  late  use. 

In  Sealed  Packets  only,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

An  Engraving  (from  a  Photograph)  of  the  Specimens 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting, 
together  with  Reports  of  the  Press,  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  i,  1873,  p.  1459. 

TRADE  NOTICE. 
F.  Perkins  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  arranged  with 

Messrs.  Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co., 

SEED    MERCHANTS,    SOUTHWARD    ST.,    LONDON,    S.E. 
For  the  Wholesale  distribution  of  the  above,  and  from 
whom  special  terms  may  be  obtained.     A  List  of  Firms 
ordering  the  above  will  shortly  be  published. 


WILLIAM    BULL,    F.L.S., 

ESTABLISHMENT   for   NEW   and    RARE    PLANTS   and    CHOICE    SEEDS, 
KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


aUEEN  ONION. 
WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  and  CO., 

SEED    MERCHANTS,    SOUTHWARK    ST.,    LONDON,    S.E., 
Have  again  the  pleasure  to  offer  Seed  of  this  desirable 
acquisition,  the  demand  for  which  last  season  far  exceeded 
the  supply. 

W.,  B,,  H.  &  Co.  can  confidently  recommend  this  dis- 
tinct variety,  alike  remarkable  for  its  clear  silvery  skin, 
its  keeping  qualities,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and   its 
exquisite  flavour. 
Price  is.  bd.fier  p/ct.    Trade  price  on  application. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
qTHE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..  5^.  \\\d.      |      Six  Months  ..  ws.  nd. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  3s. 


lod. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£t  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     f    Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  Indies 

Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  10s.  ^d.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to— 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Stain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1S73. 

MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 
[ov.  ill  Stoke     Newington     Chrysanthemum 

—  12  f     Show. 
(Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 

—  I2«      Committees),  at  S.Kensington      ..   II  A.M. 
(.Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..         ..     3  P.M. 

—  13 — Continuation  of  Show. 

—  14 — Entomological       7  P.M. 


Tuesday,       Nov. 
Wednesday,     — 


WEDNESDAY; 


Thursday, 

FRIDAY, 


WE  have  already  explained,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  so-called  Compensating 
System  of  Heating  patented  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
and  in  actual  use  at  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's 
estate  at  Hatfield.  So  much  interest  and  im- 
portance now  attaches  to  every  invention  that 
lessens  the  consumption  of  Coal,  that  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
further  information  we  can  give  on  this  new  plan 
of  warming  horticultural  buildings.  Nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  the  contrivance  patented 
by  Mr.  Cowan.  A  hole  is  dug  some  S  or  iofeet 
deep  ;  into  this  is  built  an  ordinary  egg-shaped 
limekiln  ;  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  is  erected  a 
boiler,  through  the  flue  of  which  the  heated 
gases  from  the  kiln  are  made  to  take  a  circuitous 
path,  and  thus  spend  their  heat  in  warming  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  heated  water  in  the 
boiler  now  circulates  through  pipes  disposed  in 
the  usual  way,  so  that  practically  the  heat  of  the 
kiln,  instead  of  wasting  itself  in  the  external  air, 
can  be  distributed  wherever  it  is  required. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  merits  of  this  system 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  chalk  or 
limestone  with  which  the  kiln  is  fed  is  a  com- 
pound of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  sensible  moisture.  When 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  the  water,  which  in  the 
case  of  chalk  is  not  inconsiderable,  is  first  driven 
off,  then  the  carbonic  acid  parts  company  with 
the  lime,  escaping  into  the  air  if  permitted  to  do 
so.  One  portion  of  the  heat  thus  used  is  recover- 
able, the  other  is  not,  at  any  rate  practically. 

The  recoverable  heat  is  that  employed  (i)  in 
converting  the  moisture  into  steam  ;  (2)  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
expelled  from  the  lime  ;  and  (3)  in  heating  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  coal. 

The  irrecoverable  heat  consists  d)  in  the  heat 
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consumed  in  decomposing  the  chalk,  or  limestone, 
into  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  literally  a  process  of 
unburning  ;  this  lost  heat  reappears  slowly  when 
the  lime  reunites  with  the  carbonic  acid  it  gleans 
from  the  air  during  the  hardening  of  the  mortar 
or  other  material  wherein  it  may  be  employed. 
(2.)  Some  heat,  practically  irrecoverable,  is  also 
lost  in  raising  the  lime  to  redness,  and  in  heat- 
ing the  sides  of  the  kiln. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  merit  the 
Cowan  system  possesses  lies  in  the  recovery 
of  that  moiety  of  heat  which  would  otherwise 
escape  as  heated  gases  into  the  air.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  very  practicable  and  excellent 
thing  to  do.  But  it  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Cowan  states 
at  p.  1468,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
like  the  whole  heating  power  of  the  coals  used 
in  the  process,  though  in  practice  this  loss  may 
be  compensated  for.  If  the  various  flues  from 
the  fireplaces  in  a  large  house  were  led  into  a 
common  shaft,  the  waste  heat  that  now 
goes  up  the  chimney  might  in  like  man- 
ner be  economically  used  in  heating  water. 
Indeed,  some  such  scheme  as  this  deserves 
attention,  at  the  present  price  of  fuel,  and  we 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  suggestion. 
No  one,  however,  would  imagine  that,  by  thus 
utilising  otherwise  waste  heat,  less  coal  would  be 
required  than  if  it  were  directly  employed  under 
the  boiler,  without  doing  double  duty.  Mr. 
Cowan  tells  us,  in  a  letter  just  received,  that  he 
can  heat  well  2000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  with 
2  cwt.  of  coal  for  24  hours,  used  within  his  lime- 
kiln. This  certainly  is  a  capital  result,  but  in  a 
properly-made  boiler  a  less  amount  of  coal  ought 
to  be  used  if  it  heated  the  water  only.  One 
secret  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Cowan's  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  by  mixing  the  coal  with  chalk,  the 
heat,  owing  to  the  very  gradual  combustion,  is 
slowly  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  24  hours. 
Ignorant  of  the  true  cause,  it  is  this  which  has 
led  many  people  of  late  to  mix  chalk  with  the 
coals  they  burn  in  the  ordinary  fireplaces. 

The  saving  of  labour,  and  the  equable  though 
moderate  heating,  are  then  tangible  advantages 
of  the  Cowan  system.  The  value  of  the  lime 
produced  is  of  course  another  important  matter. 
It  is  stated  with  confidence,  that  the  lime  sold  is 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  thus  the  heat 
is  obtained  free  of  cost ;  this  may  be  so,  and, 
with  a  little  experience,  it  ought  to  yield  some 
profit,  where  chalk  or  limestone  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  burning  of  lime  is  however 
a  matter  of  some  care.  If  the  kiln  be  quite  closed 
from  the  external  air,  the  carbonic  acid  expelled 
from  the  chalk  will  reunite  with  the  lime  on 
cooling,  forming  a  kind  of  friable  marble  or 
limestone  once  more.  Moreover,  even  with  a  free 
escape  of  the  gas,  the  heat  has  to  be  regulated  : 
if  it  be  insufficient,  the  chalk  is  only  partly  con- 
verted ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  be  too 
great,  the  lime  gets  over-burnt,  or  dead-burnt,  as 
it  is  technically  called.  For  building  purposes, 
such  lime  is  bad,  as  it  slakes  imperfectly,  leaving 
a  hard  core  behind  ;  but  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses inferior  lime  can  be  used,  and  probably  a 
ready  market  could  be  found  for  any  quantity  or 
sort  of  lime. 

The  cost  of  carriage  of  the  limestone  or  chalk 
to  parts  remote  from  such  formations,  is  one 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  system  in  many  dis- 
tricts. There  is,  moreover,  a  sanitary  question 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  noticed. 
This  is  the  production  of  large  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings. 
On  windy  days  the  effect  of  the  gas  would  not  be 
felt,  but  in  calm  weather  the  question  arises — 
Is  this  gas  likely  to  be  at  all  dangerous  to  the 
neighbourhood?  A  little  calculation  shows  that 
for  every  hundredweight  of  dry  chalk  with  which 
the  kiln  is  charged,  rather  more  than  2500  galls. 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  discharged  into  the 
air.  This  is  supposing  the  gas  to  be  cooled  down 
to  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  as  it  leaves  the 
kiln  its  bulk  will  of  course  be  nearly  doubled  by 
the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised.  Sup- 
posing 2  cwt.  of  coal  used  in  24  hours,  the  quan- 
tity of  chalk  employed  will  be  about  twice  this 
weight,  hence  more  than  10,000  gall,  of  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  produced  during  this  time, 
independently  of  the  amount  from  the  coal. 
Leaving  out,  then,  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
combustion  of  the  coal,  the  burning  of  the  chalk 
to  heat  2000  feet  of  piping  will  contaminate  the 
air  in  24  hours,  as  much  as  the  breathing  of  130 
people  during  the  same  time.  After  all,  this  is 
not  a  very  serious  matter,  for  the  2  cwt.  of  coal 
burnt  with  the  chalk  will  yield  a  larger  amount 


of  carbonic   acid  than  that  coming  from  twice 
its  weight  of  chalk. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  question  of 
seriously  vitiating  the  air  by  this  process  may  be 
set  at  rest  ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  have  the  kiln 
at  some  little  distance  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Some  may  go  so  far  as  to  urge 
that  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  vegetation  around,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
appreciable,  and  time  will  show  whether  the 
burnt  impurities  contained  in  the  contents  of  the 
kiln  may  not  be  in  some  degree  unpleasant  or 
hurtful.  We  hope  subsequently  to  be  able  to 
give  some  practical  information,  after  further 
experience  has  been  gained  in  the  working  of  this 
system. 

— —  The  current  number  of  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine 
contains  a  brief  but  singularly  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  a  woman  of 
widest  sympathies,  and  who  possessed,  as  such,  a 
genius  for  writing  tales  and  books  for  children.  Her 
hobbies  were  innumerable,  but  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  she  was  best  known  as  a  student  of  seaweeds. 
Her  Parables  from  Nature  were  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  with  the  late 
Dr.  Harvey  she  corresponded  for  ten  years  before 
they  met.  "  Like  herself,  he  combined  a  poetic  and 
playful  fancy  with  the  scientific  faculty,  and  they  had  a 
sympathy  together  in  the  distinctive  character  of  their 
worship  of  God  in  His  works.  .  .  .  Amateur  book- 
binding and  mowing  were  among  the  more  eccentric  of 
her  hobbies.  With  the  latter  she  infected  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, and  sent  him  a  light  Scotch  scythe  like  her  own. 
...  It  was  a  family  joke  that  in  the  garden  she  was 
never  satisfied  to  dabble  in  her  flower  beds,  like  other 
people,  but  would  always  clear  out  what  she  called  the 
'  Irish  corners,'  and  attack  bits  of  waste  or  neglected 
ground,  from  which  everybody  else  shrank."  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  for  themselves  this 
all  too  brief  notice  of  a  noteworthy  and  most  lovable 
woman.  The  magazine,  so  deservedly  a  favourite 
with  children,  is  to  be  continued  in  future  by  Mrs. 
Gatty's  two  daughters.  Lady  Warrender  makes  a 
suggestion  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Gatty  that  we  feel 
sure  will  be  acted  on.  It  is  that  each  child-reader  of 
the  magazine  should  contribute  out  of  his  or  her 
pocket-money  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  tablet  to  her  memory, 
with  this  verse  engraved  upon  it  :  "  Children  shall  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed."  The  publishers,  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  will 
receive  such  subscriptions. 

The  Brisbane  Courier  says  that  an  exploring 

expedition  is  being  fitted  out  by  the  Queensland  Go- 
vernment to  examine  the  Coast  between  Cardwell 
and  Endeavour  River,  Sub-Inspector  Johnstone, 
of  the  Native  Police,  having  reported,  on  his  return 
from  Green  Island,  after  the  first  massacre  there,  that 
he  had  passed  some  fine-looking  rivers  not  marked  on 
the  map,  and  splendid  country,  apparently  well  suited 
for  sugar  planting.  The  expedition  will  consist  of 
Sub-Inspectors  Johnstone  and  Thompson,  with  a 
detachment  of  native  troopers.  Mr.  Walter  Hill, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Bishop, 
naturalist  and  draughtsman,  have  volunteered  to 
accumpany  the  paity. 

We    understand    that    Mr.    W.    G.    Smith 

intends  to  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  number  of  sketches  of  semi- 
humorous  incidents  and  sketch-portraits,  all  made  in 
the  field  at  the  recent  Woolhope  meeting.  We  have 
seen  the  sketches,  which  are  very  numerous.  They 
include  figures  of  Dr.  Bull,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Mr.  Broome,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton,  Messrs.  Plow- 
right  and  Moore  (surgeons),  Sir  Geo.  H.  Cornewall, 
Edwin  Lees,  Mr.  Renny,  and  others.  These  sketches 
are  all  hasty  studies  from  the  life,  and  are  to  be 
embodied  in  a  page  illustration  from  the  graver  of 
Mr.  Smith  in  next  week's  Graphic. 

A  new  Public  Park  for  Sheffield  is  an- 
nounced. The  town  trustees,  a  body  having  con- 
siderable revenues,  have  just  decided  to  purchase 
20  acres  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Park  and  Recreation  Ground.  The  cost 
is  £14,000.  A  few  months  since  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  purchased  land  for  a  public  park,  and  the 
land  to  be  now  acquired  by  the  town  trustees  is  in 
close  proximity  to  it. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 

lately  of  the  plants  in  preparation  for  the  Chrysan. 
themum  Show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
next  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  that  has  been  held 
there  for  a  long  time.  Next  week  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  such  establishments  as  Mr.  Forsyth's  (at 
Stoke  Newington),  Messrs.  Dixon's  (of  Hackney), 
and  the  Temple  Gardens  will  be  at  their  best.  Mr. 
Forsyth  has  a  much  finer  general  collection  now  than 
he  has  had  for  the  last  year  or  two,  besides  a  capital 
lot  of  specimen  plants,  which  this  year  he  is  growing 
again.  Elaine,  the  new  white  variety  which  he  sent 
out  last  year,  proves  to  be  a  grand  acquisition  among 


whites.  ^  The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show  is  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next, 
unfortunately  clashing  with  the  first-named  exhibition. 

Mr.   Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
November  1  :— In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  29. 7  inches.  Increasing  values  were 
recorded  during  October  26  and  27,  and  for  the 
two  following  days  values  exceeding  30  inches  were 
generally  registered,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  a 
tendency  was  shown  to  decrease,  and  a  rapid  decline 
was  experienced  till  29. 1  inches  were  reached  by  the 
morning  of  November  1.  During  the  last-named  day 
the  readings  averaged  about  29.2  inches.  The  mean 
daily  values  on  October  27,  28,  and  29,  were  much 
above  the  average,  the  departure  in  excess  on  the  28th 
being  half  an  inch,  but  on  November  1  the  amount  of 
defect  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Through- 
out the  week  the  weather  was  most  remarkable  ;  dense 
fogs  were  prevalent ;  and  though  the  sky  was  cloudless 
at  times,  the  temperatures  as  a  rule  were  not  high. 
On  October  30  the  highest  temperature  by  day  was  but 
39°,  but  on  the  following  day  was  54'°.  At  night  the 
air  was  very  cold  ;  on  five  out  of  the  seven  nights 
values  below  30°  were  recorded,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  being  as  low  as  26|°.  The  mean  daily 
temperatures  were  all  below  the  average,  the  departures 
being  respectively— October  26,  5";  27th,  7'.  6;  28th, 
I2°.4;  29th,  u°.7;  30th,  I4°.S  ;  31st,  3°;  and 
November  1,  i°,4.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  weather  was  much  colder  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Rain  fell  on  the  last  two  days,  the  amount 
measured  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
During  the  middle  of  the  week  the  air  was  nearly  calm, 
but  on  the  last  two  days  the  general  direction  of  the 
wind  was  south-west,  the  pressures  being  continuous, 
though  light. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  54^°  at  Blackheath  and  Liverpool  to  50° 
at  Hull,  the  general  average  over  the  country  being 
53°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from 
35°  at  Liverpool  to  23°  at  Leicester,  the  general  aver- 
age being  284°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  244°.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  52'°  at  Portsmouth  and  474° at  Bristol 
and  Leicester,  with  an  average  value  of  49J0.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  38'°  at 
Liverpool  to  30°  at  Leicester,  the  general  average  being 
33-S°-  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature 
in  the  week  was  16°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  404°,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth  and 
Liverpool,  425°,  and  the  lowest  at  Leicester,  38°. 
Rain  fell  on  the  last  three  days  in  the  week  at  most 
stations ;  the  amounts  varied  from  eight-tenths  of  an 
inch  at  Portsmouth,  Liverpool,  and  Oldham,  to  two- 
tenths  nearly  at  Birmingham  and  Leicester,  the  general 
fall  over  the  country  being  five-tenths  of  an  inch  nearly. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  foggy 
and  frosty. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperature  varied  from 
54  \  °  at  Aberdeen  to  484°  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures ranged  from  35!  at  Leith  to  24°  at  Perth, 
their  averages  being  514°  and  30°  respectively.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  42i0,  the  highest 
being  at  Leith,  44}°,  and  the  lowest  at  Perth,  41  f°. 
Rain  fell  at  Glasgow  to  the  amount  of  an  inch  ;  at 
Dundee  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  at  Perth  half  an  inch, 
and  at  Leith  a  quarter  of  an  inch  only  was  measured. 
The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  six-tenths  of  an 
inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  561,  the 
lowest  244°,  the  mean  434°,  and  rainfall  four-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  France  has  opened 

a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  M.  Barillet,  formerly  head 
gardener  to  the  City  of  Paris,  and  lately  director  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  was  well-known,  as  many  of  the  finest 
garden  embellishments  of  Paris  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  him.  Many  of  our  readers  must  have 
come  in  contact  with  him  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  and  have  retained  pleasant  souvenirs  of  their 
intercourse  with  him. 

The  Vegetation  of  Robeson  Strait,  lat. 

82°  N.,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Bessels  and  Captain  Mark- 
ham  to  be  interesting  and  varied.  Four  plants 
collected  by  the  former  gentleman  are  interesting  as 
being  the  most  northern  flowering  plants  yet  met  with. 
They  are  : — Drabaalpina,  Cerastium  alpinum  (a  Scotch 
plant),  Taraxacum  Dens  leonis  (Dandelion),  and  Poa 
flexuosa,  also  a  plant  of  the  Scottish  hills.  The  cur- 
rent flowing  south  indicates,  says  Ocean  Highways, 
that  the  strait  is  navigable  once  or  twice  in  the  season, 
while  the  abundance  of  animal  life  indicates  a  compara- 
tively mild  climate. 


VEGETABLE  GOSSIP. 

One  of  the  very  best  Cucumbers  I  know  of 
is  Harris'  Hybrid,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend 
it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a  really  good  and  serviceable 
kind.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  this  neighbourhood, 
tens  of  thousands  leave  Chelmsford  annually  for  Covent 
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Garden.  I  am  responsible  for  a  supply  of  Cucumbers 
all  the  year  round,  and  have  grown  many  varieties  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  many  disappointments  and 
failures  I  have  experienced.  It  is  little  or  no  trouble 
to  produce  a  supply  at  midsummer,  but  it  is  a  trouble 
to  produce  a  good  supply  at  Christmas  and  through  the 
dull  months  of  winter.  With  Harris's  Hybrid,  how- 
ever, this  trouble  is  very  much  lessened,  indeed  it  is 
obviated,  and  a  supply  may  be  obtained  at  Christmas 
as  well  as  at  midsummer.  This  Cucumber  is  not  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  exhibition  purposes  (though  I 
have  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  variety  to 
beat  it  at  Christmas),  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  it  is  a  good  and  a  continuous  cropper  either 
in  winter  or  summer,  and  is  of  robust  constitution. 
Its  average  length  is  16  inches  ;  it  will  occasionally 
run  to  iS  and  20  inches,  and  it  is  of  very  superior 
flavour.  This  is  the  only  kind  I  have  grown  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  I  have  proved  it  to  be  a  real 
"gardener's  friend."  Thomas  Simpson,  Broom  field 
Lodge. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  following  letters  respecting  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  trees,  &c,  in  Kensington  Gardens 
recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder : — 

"  The  sad  condition  of  the  trees  in  this  invaluable 

extra-urban  forest  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  Builder  more 
than  once,  but  is  becoming  worse  every  recurring  season  ; 
so  that  we  are  induced  to  ask  is  there  no  arborist  or  wood- 
reeve  to  stop  the  waste  and  decay  which  are  now  a  dis- 
grace to  the  authorities  in  control  of  this  Royal  domain  ? 
Originally  planted  too  close,  the  noble  foresters  N  now 
interlace  their  branches,  and,  having  expended  their  force 
in  shooting  upwards,  have  become  stalky  and  dead  at 
the  top.  In  some  of  the  outer  boundaries  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  beautiful  trees  standing  in  the  open  sward, 
fully  grown  and  expanded  ;  and  along  the  admirable 
and  much-frequented  flower-walk  many  stately  foresters 
have  attained  a  graceful  expansion,  with  free  branchage  ; 
but  the  great  central  masses  of  wood  exhibit  only  bare 
poles,  with  a  few  straggling  branches  and  withering  top 
shoots —several  being  broken  down  and  decaying  from 
too  close  propinquity.  Surely  many  of  these  deformed 
poles  ought  to  be  cleared  away,  to  leave  room  for  the 
more  healthy  standards  to  vegetate  freely,  and  feather  out 
in  more  graceful  foliage.  Forest  trees  cannot  assume 
graceful  proportions  when  their  branches  are  intermixed, 
standing  at— say,  ro  feet  apart ;  some  of  them  being  only 
6  feet,  5  feet,  and  even  4  feet  ? 

"  The  clearance  of  some  hundreds  of  these  stems  would 
yield  a  considerable  profit,  whilst  it  would  open  a  way  to 
the  healthy  gTowth  and  expansion  of  the  survivors. 

"  In  this  vastly  extended  and  still  growing  metropolis 
the  value  of  such  public  parks,  gardens,  and  liberties 
cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  and  if  a  small  share  of  the 
outlay  upon  rangers,  keepers,  and  servitors  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  these 
long-neglected  woodlands,  as  also  to  the  tasteful  laying 
out  of  a  skew  pathway,  to  extend  a  mile  from  NottingHill 
entrance-gate,  nearly  to  the  Ride  of  Hyde  Park,  and  to 
the  Exhibition  Road  gate,  it  would  confer  a  great  boon 
upon  the  public,  and  conduce  to  the  healthy  enjoyment 
of  extensive  woodlands,  which  cannot  be  traversed  in 
winter,  and,  in  their  present  state,  are  neither  healthy  nor 
attractive.  Q." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  the 

subject  of  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  It  is  indeed  full  time  that  something  was 
done,  as  the  gardens  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  most 
disgraceful  state,  and  sadly  require  the  superintendence  of 
some  intelligent  person.  The  decay  of  so  many  fine  trees 
may,  I  think,  be  put  down  to  three  causes— a  bad  soil 
overdrained,  too  thick  planting,  and  the  habit  of  raising 
the  ground  round  the  roots  of  the  trees,  causing  the  rot- 
ting of  the  bark  at  the  crown  of  the  roots.  The  first 
cause  can  in  part  be  removed,  where  the  trees  stand  by 
themselves,  by  removing  the  soil  around  the  roots  and 
replacing  it  with  better ;  or  if  the  trees  were  watered 
occasionally  in  the  summer  time  with  liquid  manure  (sew- 
age), the  same  end  might  be  perhaps  gained.  In  the 
second  case  the  trees,  as  you  suggest,  should  be  thinned  ; 
and  lastly,  if  the  ground  were  kept  away  from  the  bases 
of  the  trees,  the  third  cause  of  mischief  would  be  avoided 
In  these  last  cases,  the  cause  of  mischief  seems  so  obvious 
that  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  persons  who  have  the 
management  of  the  gardens  should  not  see  it.  At  the 
present  time  two  fine  trees  at  the  entrance  of  the  gardens 
near  Rotten  Row,  may  be  seen,  both  of  which  have  been 
killed  by  raising  the  ground  around  their  roots.  An 
InJiabttant  of  Kensington." 


branches  rooted.     Accompanying  this  is  a  Rhododen- 1  tical.     First,   grow  your  Scorzonera  well ;  then  dig  it 

droll  nontirnm   fit  vnrrtc  in    r\rrurr\{prnm*t>     -in<t  tliic  line      m,  nt     itir,    n'r.1,1     .;.....  .    1...  A'. :..~    1*.  .■_    ..*    tU~  mmuim.* 


dron  ponticum  95  yards  in  circumference,  and  this  has 
had  to  be  cut  back  on  one  side  for  several  years  owing 
to  its  encroaching  too  much  on  to  a  path  that  leads  by 
its  side.  H.  Leah,  The  Plas  Gardens,  Tan-vBwlch, 
North  Wales. 

On  recently  passing  the  Moreton  railway  station, 

few  miles  north  of  Hereford,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  extraordinary  remains  of  the  gigantic  Oak 
here  illustrated  (fig.  302).  The  engraving  is  from  a 
capital  sketch  taken  by  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  and  the 
following  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Woolhope  Club  for  1870.  It 
appears  that  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  stood 
in  the  Lug  Meadows,  near  Moreton,  two  very  large 
Oaks,  about  a  hundred  yards  apart.  They  were 
massive  and  lofty  trees,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
"Adam  "and  "Eve."  They  had,  however,  suffered 
greatly  from  storms,  had  lost  many  branches,  and  were 
perfectly  hollow.  During  a  violent  storm  (possibly 
that  of  January  7,  1S39)  "Adam"  was  completely 
blown  down,  and  lay  for  some  years  after  in  the 
meadow.  "Eve,"  too,  lost  her  top,  and  the  whole  of 
her  remaining  branches,  leaving  nothing  but  her  im- 
mense hollow  trunk.  This  trunk  now  measures  25  feet 
S  inches  in  circumference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
1 3  persons  are  said  to  have  taken  tea  within  it ;  2  r  grown 
sheep,  too,  have  been  counted  as  they  came  out  from 
it.  When  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  was 
made,  the  line  included  "  Eve  "  in  its  boundaries,  and 
the  hollow  bole  was  at  once  appropriated  as  a  residence 
by  an  economical  navvy.  The  top  was  evenly  sloped 
off  and  thatched,  as  it  still  remains  ;  a  brick  fireplace 
was  built  in  a  low  opening  on  the  south  side, 
with     a     chimney    beside     it  ;    a    door     was    fitted 


up  at  the  right  time  ;  by  digging  it  up  at  the  wrong 
time  you  will  expose  it  to  undeserved  condemnation. 
Scrape  off  the  black  outer  rind,  and  throw  it  into  a 
pail  of  cold  water.  In  many  towns  on  the  Continent 
Scorzonera  may  be  bought  ready  scraped  for  cooking. 
Let  the  roots  lie  in  the  water  a  couple  of  hours.  Cut 
them  into  3-inch  lengths  ;  throw  them  into  boiling  salt 
and  water,  and  continue  to  boil  galloping  till  they  are 
tender,  which  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  roots,  the  water  (which 
should  be  rain,  or  soft),  and  the  fire.  When  quite 
tender,  serve  covered  with  white  sauce  or  melted 
butter,  to  accompany  any  roast  in  season.  They  may 
also  be  made  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  such 
dishes  as  cutlets  a  la  jardiniere,  beef  a  la  mode,  fast- 
day  vols-au-vent,  ragouts,  &c.  Scorzonera  and 
Salsify  fried  are  also  excellent  preparations.  Boil 
as  above ;  when  cold  and  well  drained,  dip  the 
3  inch  lengths  of  root  in  batter,  or  merely  roll  them  in 
Hour,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  butter  or  sweet  pork 
laid  till  they  are  of  a  clear,  bright  brown.  When 
done,  pile  them  like  biscuits  on  the  dish,  or  arrange 
them  in  some  pleasing  and  regular  form.  They  then 
merit  serving  on  a  napkin.  E.  S.  D. 
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Fig.  302. — stump  of  the  "eve" 


TREE  GOSSIP. 
Near  the  village  of  Cressage,  Shropshire,  is  a  very 
old  tree,  known  as  the  "  Lady  Oak."  Tradition 
says  that  under  its  branches,  in  Saxon  times,  mission- 
anes  preached  Christianity  to  our  Pagan  forefathers 
Its  age  is  unknown,  but  it  is  doubtless  very  great. 
The  trunk  is  hollow  and  much  shattered,  having  been 
injured  by  fires  lighted  in  it  by  gipsies.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  been  bound  and  propped,  and  a  young  one  is 
growing  up  in  the  middle.  At  Cressage  was  another 
Oak  called  "  Christ's  Oak."  The  word  Cressage  is  a 
corruption  of  this  name.   Oswestry  Advertiser. 

I  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  recently 

an  account  of  a  Portugal  Laurel  growing  at  Den- 
ton  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  98  yards  in  circumference.  We 
have  one  growing  in  the  grounds  here  which  is  90  yards 
round,  and  this,  like  the  one  at  Denton  Hall,  has  itsouter 


to  the  east  side,  and  thus  it  was  converted 
into  "a  family  tenement,  compact  and  convenient." 
For  many  months  after  the  line  was  opened  for  public 
traffic  this  hollow  bole  actually  formed  the  only  resid- 
ence of  the  station-master.  It  then  became  the  lamp- 
room,  and  was  used  for  this  purpose  for  fourteen  years. 
"  Eve  "  has  now  been  dead  for  five  years,  and  since 
1S69  her  noble  hollow  bole  has  been  converted  into  a 
stable  for  a  donkey.    W.  G.  Smith. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

In  reply  to  "  T.  W."  I  would  say  a  few  words 
for  the  favourite  vegetable,  the  Scorzonera.  I  have 
grown  both  Scorzonera  and  Salsafy  much  upon  the 
same  plan,  but  infinitely  prefer  the  former.  The 
plan  of  cooking  is  to  gently  scrape  off  the  brown 
tegument  of  the  root,  and  boil  in  the  same  manner  as 
young  Carrots,  until  tender.  Lindley  in  his  Guide  to 
the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  576,  says  :  — 
"The  outer  rind  is  scraped  off,  and  the  root,  like  that 
of  Salsafy,  steeped  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  abstract  its 
bitter  flavour  ;  "  but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  steeping,  as 
I  have  never  found  any  objectionable  bitter  in  this 
root,  but  the  contrary.  It  may  be  served  with  melted 
butter  or  with  brown  gravy.  I  prefer  the  former  with 
roast  mutton  or  beef,  with  which  it  is  very  good,  but 
the  latter  when  eaten  with  game,  with  which  I  have 
ever  found  it  to  be  greatly  relished  by  those  who  under- 
stand it ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  this  escu- 
lent is  not  known  so  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  is 
not  everybody  who  will  partake  of  a  fresh  dish,  how- 
ever good  it  may  really  be.  J.  B. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  dictionary  of  cookery 

saying  at  Scorzonera,  "See  Salsify,"  and  at  Sal- 
sify "See  Scorzonera,"— their  treatment  in  the 
kitchen  and  their  uses  on  the  table  being  nearly 
though  not  quite  the  same;  that  is,  the  seasons 
at  which  they  are  employed  not  being  exactly  iden- 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  he  has  achieved  in  the  case  of  his  Fourteen 
Years'  Imprisoned  Pot  Vine.  Surely  this  is  a  feat 
almost  or  quite  without  a  rival,  and  adds  new  evidence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  skill  as  a  Grape  grower.  The 
accepted  notion  with  regard  to  pot  Vines  is,  that  after 
fruiting  one  year  they  are  worn  out,  and  are  either  cut 
down  and  repotted  to  grow  into  fruiting  canes  the 
following  season,  or  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap  as 
worthless.  Here,  however,  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  course  of  procedure.  No  matter 
whether  this  Vine  has  been  richly  top-dressed  from 
time  to  time  ;  no  matter  if  it  has  been  copiously 
watered  with  strong  doses  of  liquid  manure  all  its  life 
long  ;  nay  further,  no  matter  if  it  has  even  been 
repotted  every  year,  the  fact  still  remains  that  it  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  unquestionably  a  pot  Vine. 
And,  after  being  imprisoned  for  the  long  space  of  14 
years,  that  it  should  produce  such  Grapes  as  carried 
off"  a  premier  prize  at  an  exhibition  like  York,  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  feat  its  cultivator  may  well  feel  proud  of. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jefferson  will  supplement 
his  remarks  at  p.  1467  by  giving  us  the  history  of  this 
pot  Vine  by  stating  how  many  consecutive  years  it  has 
borne  fruit,  and  what  quantity,  and  describe  the  jnodus 
operandi  he  has  adopted  to  secure  such  successful  ends. 
I  need  hardly  state  that  such  information  would  be  as 
interesting  as  it  would  be  valuable,  since  it  bids  fair 
to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Grape  growing, 
Thomas  Simpson,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford. 

Just  a  word,  if  you  please,  on  the  subject  of 

the  Imprisoned  Pot  Vine.  The  less  said  about 
Mr.  Bennett's  pot  Vine  at  Carlton  House  the  better. 
It  is  tacitly  admitted  now  that  its  diet  is  not  "  limited" 
but  "  unlimited,"  i.e.,  it  is  top-dressed  and  fed,  and  it 
is  not  denied  that  it  has  been  repotted,  probably  rnore 
than  once.  The  sensation  is  therefore  exploded,  for 
any  Grape  grower  knows  what  top-dressing  and  feed- 
ing means.  Several  crops  of  grass  in  one  year  can  be 
got  off  land  where  vegetation  almost  refused  to  exist 
before,  by  liberal  feeding,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  pot 
Vine.  North  of  the  Trent. 

As  one  not  unknown  to  Chiswick  at  the  time 

the  bunch  of  the  Oak  Hill  Hamburgh  Grates  was 
shown,  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot 
fortify  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  statements  respecting  it. 
Fresh  from  Welbeck  a  short  time  previously,  where  I 
had  been  manipulating  some  of  Speechly's  old  Vines 
and  studying  the  whole  collection,  I  knew  Grapes  as 
well  as  most  young  aspirants  of  the  time,  and  though  I 
was  struck  with  the  size  of  the  bunch  I  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  grand  specimen  of  cultivation.  As  for  colour  it 
was  good  Spanish  mahogany,  and  as  for  "hammer 
marks,"  if  there  were  any,  they  were  too  faint  for  my 
green  vision.  I  knew  them  well  as  connected  with 
the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  and  what  was  then  coming  into 
cultivation — Wilmot's  Hamburgh,  a  well-coloured 
Dutch  Hamburgh  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  Hampton  Court 
Hamburgh  ever  has  produced,  or  ever  will  produce, 
regular  hammered  berries.  These  I  call  "  the  mint 
mark  of  superlative  cultivation,"  but  it  is  not  every 
variety  of  Hamburgh  that  will  carry  them.  The  Wel- 
beck Black  Tripoli,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
"Frankenthal,"  as  it  was  had  through  me  for  the 
large  house  at  Chiswick,  carries  the  "  forgemark " 
well,  and  so  do  the  Victoria  and  Champion  Ham- 
burghs.  Bulstrode  Park  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Tripoli,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Grape  was  planted  there 
in  all  probability.  Buscott  Park,  where  the  Victoria 
Hamburgh  arose,  Phcenix-like,  from  the  charred  stool 
of  an  old  Vine,  is  not  far  from  Bulstrode,  and  so  the 
two  names  may  be  merely  synonymous.  To  see  the 
hammer  mark  thoroughly,  grow  the  Black  Damascus 
in  the  best  manner,  and  you  will  get  it  to  perfection. 
Why  has  this  grand  Grape  gone  out  of  cultivation  ? 
W.  P.  Ayres,  Brockley,  New  Cross. 
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RECENTLY   PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF    GARDEN   PLANTS    {continued  from  p.  1079). 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure. 


Nerine  pudica,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5901.— AmarylHdacece. 
Nerine  pulchella  angustifolia,  Baker, 
Relug.  Bot.,  t.  329. 

NOTHOSCOKDUM  AUREUM,  Hook.  fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5896. — Liliacece. 
Odontoglossum  Coradinei,  Rchb.fil.    .. 

Gard.  Chron.  1872,  1068,  fig.  251. 
Odontoglossum  Hallii,  Lindl.    .. 

Illast.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  58. 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum 

sceptrum -Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  73. 
Odontoglossum  nevadense,  Rchb.fil.  ., 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  45. 
Odontoglossum    odoratum   latimacu- 

latum.  — Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  39. 
Odontoglossum  pardinum,  Lindl. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5993. 
Odontoglossum  Wallisii,  Rchb.fil. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  56. 
OLEARIA   DENTATA,  Mauch. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5973. — Compositas. 
Olearia  Haastii,  Hook.fil. 

Gard.  Chron.  1872,  1194,  fig.  274. 
Oncidium  aurosum,  Reich,  fil. 

Illust.  Hort  ,  3  ser.,  t.  34. — Orchidacese 
Oncidium  superbiens,  Reich,  fil.  ., 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5980. 
Oncidium  tigrinum  splendidum.. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5878. 
Ophiocaulon  cissampeloides,  Masters .. 

Gard.  Chron.  1871,  235,  ng.  51. 
Ophrys  LUTEA,  Cavanitles 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5941. — Orchidacese. 
Opuntia  clavata,  Philippi 

Gartenfl.,  t.  721,  fig.  3. — Cactaceae. 
Opuntia  papvracantha,  Philippi 

Gartenfl.,  t.  721,  fig.  2. 
Otiionna  crassifolia,  Harvey     ,. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  253.  — Composure. 
Otiionna  tkiplinervia,  De  Cand. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  225. 
Oxalis  Ne.-ei  glabkata,  Baker     .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  292. — Oxalidaceae. 
Pancratium  crassifolium,  Baker. . 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  331. — Amaryllidaceae. 
Pandanus  ornatus,  T.  Moore  {Hort.  Bull) 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  97. — Pandanacese. 
Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  A.  Juss. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5879. — Sapindaceas. 
Pelargonium  gf.ifolium,  E.  Meyer 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  219. — Geraniaceae. 
Pelargonium  oblongatum,  E.  Meyer    .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5996. 
Pelargonium  testaceum,  E.  Meyer 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  241. 
Pentstemon  diffusus,  Douglas     .. 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  410,  with  tab. — Scrophu- 
lariacese. 
Pentstemon  Menziesii  Robinsoni,  Mast. 

Gard.  Chron.  1872,  969,  fig.  227. 
Peperomia  puberula,  Baker        .,         ,, 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  302.— Piperaceae. 
Peperomia  velutina,  Lind.  et  And. 
Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  89. 

PERISTROPHE    SALICIFOLIA     AUREO-VARIE- 

GATA. — Gartenfl.  t.  691. — Acanthacese. 
Persica  Davidiana,  Carriere 
Rev.  Hort.  1872,  74,  fig.  10. — Drupacese 

PHAL^.NOPSIS        LiJDDEMANNIANA         OCH- 

racea.— Rev.  Hort.  1872,  390,  with  tab. 
Philageria  Veitchii,  Masters 

Gard.    Chron.    1872,  358,    fig,  119 — 20. — 
Philodendron  calophvllum,  A.  Brongn, 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  76. — Araceae. 
Philodendron  daguense,  Lind.  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  tt.  79,  114. 
Philodendron  rubro-punctatum,^'._/?/. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5948. 
Philodendron  Williamsii,  Hook.fil.     .. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5899. 
Phormium  Colensoi  variegatum 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  93. — Liliaceae. 
Phrynium  unilatekale,  Baker    .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  312.—  Marantacese. 
Phycella  Macleanica,  Baker     .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  332.  — Amaryllidaceas. 
Phyllc/tvenium  Lindeni,  Andre  .. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  88.—  Aracea;. 
Pinguicula  flos  mulionis,  E.  Morren  .. 

Belg.  Hort.  1872,  t.  27.— Lentibulariacex. 
Pittosporum  crassifolium,  Banks  et  Sol. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5978.—  Pittosporacece. 
Plagianthus  Lyalli,  Hook.fil.    ., 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5935.— Malvaceae. 
Primula  japonica,  A.  Gray 

Florist  and  Pom.    1871,   121;    Bot.  Mag,, 

t.  5916  ;  Belg.  Hort.  1871,  t.  13  ;   Gard. 

Chron.  1871, 1224,  fig.  277. — Primulacese. 

Prunus  Simonii,  Carriere 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  in,  with  tab.— Drupacea.-. 
Pseudotsuga  Davidiana,  Bertrand 

Rev.  Hort.  1873,  37,  figs.  3— 5.— Coniferoe. 
Pyrus  Simonii,  Carritrc 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  28,  fig.  3.  — Pomaceae. 
Pyrus  spectabilis  roseo-plena  ., 

Florist  and  Pom.  1872,  25,  with  tab. 
Quercus  Libani,  Carritre 

Rev.  Hort.  1872,  155,  fig.  18.— Corylaceae. 
Quercus  striata,  Siebold 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  44. 


Character  and  Quality. 


Greenhouse  bulb,  pretty 

Greenhouse  bulb,  neat    .. 

Half-hardy  bulb,  pretty  ., 

Stove  epiphyte,  showy.    (Orchid 

aceae) 
Cool  stove  epiphyte,  showy 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  showy 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  handsome, 

ft.  in  panicles 
Cool  stove  epiphyte,  fl.  in  panicles 

Cool  stove  epiphyte 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  pretty 

Half-hardy      evergreen      shrub, 

showy 
Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  beautiful  . . 

Stove  epiphyte,   very  handsome 

Stove  epiphyte,  splendid 

Stove  climber  =  Passiflora  mar 

morea.     (Passifloraceae) 
Hardy  tuberous  perennial 

Greenhouse  succulent 

Greenhouse  succulent      . , 

Greenhouse  perennial 

Greenhouse  shrub 

Warm     greenhouse      sub-shrub, 

1 — 2  ft. 
Stove  bulb,  interesting    . . 


Leaves. 


very 


Stove  shrub,  elegant 

Stove     woody     climber 

elegant 
Greenhouse  tuberous  perennial . , 

Greenhouse    tuberous  perennial, 

showy 
Greenhouse  tuberous  perennial . . 

Hardy  perennial,  long  since  in- 
troduced, *\  ft. 

Hardy  perennial,  dwarf,  neat    . . 

Stove  subsh  rub 

Stove  perennial,  dwarf 

Stove  subshrub,  branched 

Hardy  tree,  very  ornamental     . . 

Stove      epiphyte,      ornamental. 

{Orchidaceaej 
Greenhouse  climbing  shrub  {male 

parent  Philesia).     Philesiacess 
Stove  perennial,  ornamental 

Stove  perennial,  climbing 

Stove  perennial 

Stove  perennial  with  erect  trunk  . 

perennial,       orna- 


Linear-elongate,  obtuse  . , 
Narrow,  ligulate,  1  foot  long    . . 
Narrow,  linear-elongate  . .         , . 
(Probably  a  natural  hybrid) 

Linear-oblong  (crest  yellow  and 
white,  multiradiate) 

As  in  the  type  (petals  and  lip 
crisped  and  toothed) 

Lanceolate-ensiform,  from  ovate 
compressed  pseudobulbs 

Narrow,  ensiform,  bluntish,  from 
ovate  pseudobulbs 

Elliptic-oblong,  from  ovate  com- 
pressed pseudobulbs 


Linear-lanceolate,      from 

flattened  pseudobulbs 
Elliptic-ovate,  stalked     . . 

Oblong-ovate,  white  beneath 

(Fl.  in  crowded  erect  panicles) 

(Fl.  in  lax  flexuose  panicles) 

Oblong-linear  obtuse 


Scape  6—8  flowered  ;  flower  sub 
campanulate,  white,  red  stripes 
Pink,  in  10 — 12  flowered  umbels 

Golden-yellow,  umbellate 

Racemose,    sulphur-yellow    with 

chestnut  blotches;    lip  whitish 
Large,  yellow,  beautifully  spotted 

"th  rich  brown 
Large,     yellow,     blotched     with 

purplish  brown 
Large,  rich   brown,  with  border 

of  yellow,  lip  white,  fringed 
Yellow,  richly  spotted  with  brown 

lip  white,  spotted 
Pale  golden-yellow,  with  orange 

red  spots 


Season. 


Suborbicular-cordate,  mottled 

with  white 
Oblong  acute        . ,         . , 


ovate  Pale  yellow,  pale  reddish  brown 

lip  white  spotted 
. .  I  Rosy-tipped,       the      flower-buds 
I     large,  corymbose 
!  White,    the  flower-heads    small 

densely  corymbose 
Deep  golden-yellow,  spotted  with 

rich  brown-red 
Chocolate,  petals  yellow  barred 

with  purple 
Bright  yellow  banded  with  brown 

lip  large 
Small,  green,  in  axillary  panicles 


Branches         oblong        clavate, 

8-ribbed) 
(Branches  or  joints  subglobose) 

Fleshy  cylindrical,    on  drooping 

forked  branches 
Oblanceolate  glaucous,  on  fleshy 

stems 
Trifoliate,  the  leaflets  ovate 

Lorate,  bluntish,  2  ft.      . . 

Three  to  five  feet  long,  with  white 

marginal  spines 
Triternately  pinnate,   fern-like 

Pinnatifid-lobate   . .         . , 

Ovate-obtuse,  lobulate    .. 

Roundish-cordate,  pinnatifid 

Roundish-oval,  dentate   . . 

Small,  ovate 
Broadly  ovate,  green 

Ovate,  dark  green,  on  fleshy  red 

stems 
Lanceolate      acuminate,       with 

golden  centre 
Lanceolate  .  *         . , 


Greenhouse 

mental 
Stove  perennial     . .         , ,         , , 

Half  hardy  bulb,  pretty 

Stove  perennial,  handsome 

Stove  perennial,  dwarf,  hand- 
some 

Greenhouse  or  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrub,  pretty 

Greenhouse  subdeciduous  shrub, 
handsome 

Hardy  perennial,  superb  ;  scape 
erect,  1—2  ft. 

Hardy  tree,  ornamental  , 

Hardy  evergreen  ornamental  tree, 

of  large  size 
Hardy  small  tree,  ornamental 

Hardy  small  tree,  very  orna- 
mental 

Hardy  deciduous  spreading  tree, 
ornamental 

Half-hardy  evergreen  tree,  orna- 
mental 


Green ;   lip  large,    yellow ;   disk 

maroon,  marked  blue 
(Spines  white,  needle-shaped)    . , 

(Spines  long,  papyraceous) 

Yellow,  in  small  sparse  capitules 

Yellow,    in  corymbose  capitules 

Whitish,    inconspicuous,  cymose 

White,  fragrant,  in  umbels  ol 
4—5,  lobes  of  the  crown  bifid 

(Leaves  forming  a  dense  spread 
ing  head) 

Small,  inconspicuous,  in  branched 
axillary  racemes 

Yellow  streaked  with  crimson 


October 


July 


March 


July  and 

August 

December 


Summer 

Spring 

Feb. 
Autumn 
Spring 


Yellow  streaked  with  red 


As  in  type  . .         

Oblong-lanceolate,    3-ribbed    (fe- 
male parent,  Lapageria) 
Oblong-lanceolate,  8— 16  in. 

Ovate-cordate,     lustrous    green, 

handsome ;  stalks  shaggy 
Pinnatifid,  large    . .         . .         ♦ , 


Sagittate-acute,  1 — z\  ft.  long 
Narrow,  sword-shaped,  erect 
Distichous,  oblong-lanceolate 

Linear,  bluntish,  glaucous,  one 
developed  with  the  flowers 

Sagittate,  green,  with  white  ribs 
and  veins,  12—16  in. 

Rosulate,  spathulate  -  oblong, 
hairy 

Obovate  or  oblanceolate,  leathery 

Ovate-cordate,  acuminate  , . 

Obovate-oblong  or  spathulate, 
primrose-like 


Oval-elliptic,  acuminate  ,, 

Subdistichous,  linear  obtuse,  cari- 
natebeneath,withrevolute  edges 

Cordate-ovate,  with  setiform 
teeth 

Ovate,  deciduous  . . 


Brick-red, 
umbels 

Abundant, 
rose 


in   8 


12    flowered 


panicled,     purplish- 


Oblong-elliptic, 

3— 5  '"• 
Ovate-lanceolate, 


spiny-toothed 
ob 


toothed 
liquely,  barred  with  yellow 


Numerous,  bright  lilac-rose 

Inconspicuous,  on  slender  spikes 

3 — 4  inches 
(L.    longitudinally    ribbed,    and 

banded  with  grey 
Rose-coloured,  sparse 

Numerous,    beautiful   rosy-blush 

(white  in  var.  alba) 
Pale  yellowish  rose,   barred  with 

pale  brown 
Rosy  purple,  pendulous,  solitary 

Spathe  creamy  outside,    crimson 

edged  with  white  within 
Spathe  shaggy    outside,  crimson 

within,  tip  white;  spadix  white 
Spathe      white,      spotted      with 

blood-red 
Spathe   green,    yellowish   inside, 

1  foot  long 
(L.  green,  edged  with  white) 

White,  in  dense  unilateral  spikes 

Red,     umbellate,    on     glaucous 

scapes  a  foot  high 
Spathe     brownish    green,    white 

inside 
Large,   violet-purple,   with  white 

throat,  on  2 — 3  inch  scapes 
Deep  purple,  fascicled     »»         . 

White,  drooping,  in  axillary  fas 

cicles 
Rich     magenta,      in     numerous 

whorls ;  varies  to  white,  lilac, 

and  rose  colour 

White,   profuse    (fruit   brick-red, 

with  yellow  flesh) 
Cones     pendent,      long-stalked ; 

scales  recurved  at  tip 
White,    numerous,    in    compact 

corymbs 
Rose-pink,      semi-double,      very 

showy 
{Acorns    broad,      rounded,    half 

buried  in  fimbriated  cup) 
(Habit  pyramidal  ;  leaves  striped 

with  green  and  gold) 


October 


July 


June  to 
October 

Spring 


March 

March  and 
April 


June 


May 


March 

July 

April  and 
May 


April 

April 
May 


Native  Country 
or  Origin. 


S.  Africa 

Kew 

S.  Africa 

Mr.  Saunders 

California 

Kew 

Tropical  America 

Messrs.   I  'eitch 

Ecuador 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 
New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

Ecuador 

Messrs.  Backhouse 

New  Grenada 

M.  Lind  n 
New  S,  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Messrs.  Veitck 

Peru 

M.  Linden 

New  Grenada 

Messrs.   Vciich 

Mexico 

W.  Trop.  Africa 

Kew 

S.  Europe 

Comte  de  Paris 

Chili 
Messrs.  Haage 
Argentine  Rep. 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 

S.  Africa 

Mr.  Saunders 

Mexico 

M.  Linden 

Florida 

Mr.  Saunders 

Mascaren  Isl. 

M.  Linden 

Brazil 

Messrs.  \ 'eitch 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  IV.  Beck 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
N.  W.  America 


Rocky  Mountain/ 
Messrs.  V'eitch 

Guatemala 

Mr.  Saunders 

Ecuador 

M.  Linden 

Java 

China 

French  Gardens 

Philippine 

Islands 

Garden  Hybrid 

Messrs.   VeUch 

Brazil 

M.  Linden 

N.  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

Brazil 

Kew 

Brazil 

Kew 

New  Zealand 

Madagascar 
Mr.  Saunders 

Chili 

Mr.  Saunders 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

Mexico 

M.  Jacob-Makty 

New  Zealand 

Kew 

New  Zealand 

Keio 

Japan 

Mr.   \V.  Bull 


China 
French  Hardens 

China 
French  Gardens 

I     lllll. I 

French  Gardens 

Garden   variety 

A/r.  A.    Watered 

Asia  Minor 

French  Gardens 

Japan 

M.  Linden. 


\\ 
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MR.    U'ATERERS  RHODODENDRON 
SHOW  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  visitors  to  the  London  Flower  Shows  have 
now  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  grand  exhibi- 
tions of  American  plants,  as  they  are  called,  chiefly 
Rhododendrons,  which  are  annually  sent  Up  from 
some  of  the  great  Surrey  nurseries,  that  at  Kensington 
having  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  contributed  from 
Knap  Hill,  and  that  at  the  Regent's  Park  from  Bag- 
shot.  The  caterers  for  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
flower  shows,  at  Manchester,  determined  that  this 
year  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotton  metropolis  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  gorgeous  display 
an  American  show  affords,  and  the  illustration  which 
we  publish  to-day  (fig.  303)  gives  as  good  an  idea  as 
can  be  obtained,  in  the  absence  of  colour,  of  the  result 
which  was  realised,  and  which,  as  seen  from  the  higher 
ground  at  one  extremity,  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  exhibition  occupied  what  is  called  the  an- 
nexe, a  large  parallelogram  covered  with  canvas, 
near  the  conservatory,  and  which  is  usually  devoted 
to  the  hardier  subjects  exhibited  at  the  ordinary 
Whitsuntide  shows.  This  year  it  was  devoted  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer's  collection  of   Rhododendrons  and 


GLAMIS  CASTLE,  FORFARSHIRE. 

Gi.amis  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  is  situated  a  little  over  one  mile 
from  the  Glamis  Station,  which  is  between  Perth  and 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brings  the  visitor  to  the  fine  ancient 
entrance-gate.  On  entering  the  approach,  which  has  a 
fine  curve  to  the  right,  I  passed  through  an  extensive 
and  finely-WOOded  plantation.  Here  I  found  many 
specimens  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Pines  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  studded  along  iis  banks, 
and  thriving  most  luxuriantly.  On  emerging  from  this 
plantation,  I  also  came  to  a  very  ancient  bridge,  which 
spans  the  River  Dean.  Moving  a  little  further  on,  the 
visitor  passes  some  old  Lime  trees,  and  turning  to  the 
right  enters  the  main  approach,  which  runs  nearly  a  mile 
in  length  in  a  straight  line  due  south.  I  Iere  the  eye  rests 
on  a  beautiful  and  extensive  lawn,  on  which  the  here- 
ditary and  magnificent  baronial  castle  and  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore  stands,  interesting  on  account  of 
its  elaborate  style  of  architecture  and  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  visitor  should  go 
a  few  hundred  yards  south  on  the  main  approach,  and 
lookback,  he  will  then  have  some  idea  of  [the  grand 


town  of  Forfar,  and  direct  north,  about  1  mile  distant, 
stands  the  village  of  Glamis,  before  the  manse  door  of 
which  there  is  a  large  obelisk  called  King  Malcolm's 
gravestone,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  buried 
here.  At  Glamis  Castle  (a  name  known  to  all 
readers  of  Macbeth)  there  is  a  sun  dial  of  a  very 
curious  character.  Four  carved  stone  lions  stand 
on  a  base,  each  holding  a  dial  as  a  shield,  the 
names  of  the  months  and  days  arc  engraven  below, 
between  and  above  the  lions,  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal  or 
obelisk  arrangement  ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  So  dial 
faces  cut  diamond-wise  on  the  several  blocks  of  stone. 
Every  one  of  these  must  have  been  the  work  of  much 
calculation,  to  see  that  the  markings  bore  a  proper 
relation  to  the  plane  of  the  surface — some  among  them 
could  only  have  shown  a  few  of  the  hours  just  after 
sunrise,  or  just  before  sunset  on  and  near  the  longest 
day.  This  dial  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and 
bears  date  1 621. 

Tiie  Earl  of  Strathmore  is  now  looked  upon  as  one 
of  our  most  ardent  patrons  of  horticulture,  of  which  a 
visit  to  Glamis  and  its  magnificent  gardens  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  fastidious.  His  lord- 
ship is  also  a  keen  arboriculturist,  and  plants  annually 
by  the  100,000.    I  may  mention  that  Lady  Strathmore 


Fig.  303.— view  of  the  interior  of  the  rhododendron  tent  at  Manchester. 


other  American  plants,  and  had  been  laid  out  anew 
with  much  taste  and  effect  by  Mr.  Milner,  the  well- 
known  landscape  gardener.  The  coup  d'ai/  was  very 
charming,  as  it  always  is  with  well  assorted  groups  of 
these  attractive  plants,  which  while  possessing  all  the 
richness  of  brilliant  and  varied  colouring,  combine  with 
it  the  more  solid  effects  afforded  by  grand  evergreen 
foliage— which  latter  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
of  their  merits.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  the  Rhododendrons  were  not  fully  out 
at  the  time  of  the  Whitsun  show,  which  must  have 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beauties  of  the  display 
were  fully  appreciated,  when  the  plants  once  came 
fairly  into  bloom. 

When  used  for  the  September  show,  the  appearance 
of  this  annexe  tent  was  very  much  improved  by  clothing 
the  bare  posts  with  long  trailing  leafy  shoots  of  Ivy — a 
very  simple  and  easily  provided  means  of  decoration. 

Those  who  have  not  hitherto  seen  an  American 
plant  show,  may  judge  very  fairly  of  its  general 
aspect  from  the  view  now  published,  making  due 
allowance  for  variation  in  the  outline  of  the  groups; 
and  those  who  consider  the  fact  that  the  abstraction  of 
the  Manchester  exhibition  and  of  the  Kensington  exhi- 
bition, from  the  collection  at  Knap  Hill,  for  instance, 
leaves  no  appreciable  blank,  may  judge  of  the  glorious 
picture  which,  at  the  proper  season,  these  noble  plants 
present  in  their  adopted  home.  M. 


proportions  of  the  Castle  ;  and  should  he  be  fortunate 
I  enough  to  get  a  peep  inside,  he  will  find  much  to  in- 
I  terest  him  in  the  internal  arrangements,  and  in  the 
many  family  relics  of  great  antiquity. 

Glamis  Castle  bears  date  a.d.  10S0,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings  ;  it  contains 
a  curious  monument  of  the  peril  of  feudal  times — in  the 
shape  of  a  secret  chamber,  the  entrance  to  which,  by  the 
law  or  custom  of  the  family,  must  only  be  known  to 
i  three  persons,  viz.,   the  Earl,   his  heir-apparent,  and 
I  any  third  person  whom  they  may  take  into  their  confi- 
dence.    The  immense  thickness  of  the  walls  shows  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  building. '    The  great  hall  in 
■  the  Castle  bears  the  date  of  1621,  and  is^a  magnificent 
I  apartment  with  arched  ceiling  ;  it  contains  some  ex- 
quisitely carved  furniture,  and  portraits  of  Charles  II. 
\  and  James  VII.,  &c,  also  those  of  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.     A  stair  of  143 
steps  leads  to  the  top  of  the  castle,   from   which  the 
!  views  are  both  extensive  and  varied.     Looking  west* 
1  ward,  at   a   great   distance   is   seen  the  beautiful  and 
I  conical    form    of   Schiehallion    (3547    feet   high),     a 
mountain  which  is  said  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  King 
j  Robert  the  Bruce  after  the  battle  of  Methven  ;  to  the 
north  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Grampian 
,  mountains,  and  on  their  southern  slope  are   seen  the 
I  thriving  towns  of  Blairgowrie,  Alyth,  and  Kirriemuir, 
1  Mount  Blair,  and   the  beautiful  Craigs  of  Clova.     To 
the  east  again  is  seen   about  6  miles  distant,  the  county 


takes  a  great  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the 
schools  and  the  education  of  the  young  on  their  vast 
estates.  Lord  Strathmore  is  also  a  most  considerate 
landlord.  In  the  time  of  the  rinderpest,  in  no  part  of 
Scotland  was  the  disease  more  prevalent  than  on  his 
lordship's  estate  in  Forfarshire,  and  on  rent-day  he 
gave  to  each  of  his  tenants  equal  to  the  half  of  his  loss, 
so  that  in  many  cases,  instead  of  receiving  he  gave 
away  ;  and  in  appreciation  of  this  kindness  on  the  part 
of  his  lordship,  his  tenantry  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  oil-painting  of  himself.  But  as  this  is  more 
of  a  horticultural  holiday,  I  must  say  that  after  viewing 
the  Castle,  we  trace  our  steps  towards  the  garden  which 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east 
and  is  approached  by  a  private  walk,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  line  until  a  small  stream  is  reached  and  crossed 
by  a  neat  wooden  bridge,  the  walk  then  curving  gently 
to  the  left.  Here  the  visitor  enters  the  pinetum,  before 
describing  which  I  may  mention  that  the  park  here  is  up- 
wards of  1000  acres  in  extent,  studded  with  many  beau- 
tiful trees,  especially  Oak  and  Ash,  many  of  the  trunks 
being  3  feet  in  diameter.  Returning  to  the  pinetum, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  it  may  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  kinds  planted  out  are  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, although  not  of  any  great  size  as  yet.  Conspicuous 
among  them  I  noticed  Picea  nobilis,  Lowii,  Nord- 
manniana  and  magnifica,  Abies  Douglasii,  Menziesii, 
Albertiana  and  candidissima,  Pinus  austriaca  also  seems 
quite  at  home  here.     From  the  southern  end  of  the 
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pinetum  a  fine  view  of  the  garden  is  to  be  had.  Fol- 
lowing on  the  walk  above  mentioned  through  the  pine- 
tum, the  River  Dean  is  crossed  by  a  very  handsome 
bridge,  after  crossing  which  the  flower  gardens  are 
reached.  On  either  side  of  the  central  walk  there  are 
two  very  pretty  flower  gardens  laid  out,  and  to  the 
north  of  these  there  is  a  sloping  terrace,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  terrace  there  is  a  walk,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  garden  wall.  From  this  walk  a  fine  view  of  the 
gardens  below  is  obtained,  and  the  tracings  of  every 
figure  seen.  As  the  design  is  a  very  pretty  one  it  has 
a  fine  effect  even  in  winter.  I  may  mention  that  the 
River  Dean  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  these 
gardens,  and  adds  an  additional  charm  to  them.  I 
found  the  flower  garden  bedded  out  with  the  usual 
bedding  plants,  all  in  fine  flower,  but  there  were  two 
beds  that  struck  me  as  being  out  of  the  common,  which 
I  think  worth  mentioning.  These  were  filled  with 
Echeveria  metallica,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  Mrs. 
Pollock  Pelargonium,  and  edged  with  Lobelia  speciosa 
and  white  Pelargonium  Fairy  Queen. 

To  the  north  of  the  flower  garden  lies  the  kitchen 
garden  proper,  of  about  6  acres  in  extent,  with  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  south.  From  the  southern  end  this 
garden  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  as  the  walks  are 
of  good  breadth,  and  ribboned  on  each  side.  From 
the  central  one  is  a  clear  view  throughout  to  the  back 
divisions  of  the  houses.  Passing  through,  I  found  the 
walls  covered  with  the  usual  fruit  trees.  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Cherries  are  here  most  depended  upon, 
Pears,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  being  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  early  frosts.  I  understand  it  is  conteraplated  to 
cover  the  Peach  and  Apricot  walls  with  glass. 

The   soil   of    Glamis   seems   very   suitable   for   the 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  of  which  there  are  abundant 
crops  annually,  vegetables  of  every  description  also  do 
remarkably  well.     The  main  range  of  glass  is  410  feet 
long,  and  averages  17  feet  wide  and  19  feet  high  at  the 
back  ;  it  is  subdivided  into  10  divisions.    Entering  from 
the  west,  the  first  division  is  a  late  Peach-house,  with 
fine  healthy  trees  and  an  excellent  crop.     The  second 
a  late  vinery,  planted  chiefly  with  Lady  Downe's  and 
samples    of    Royal    Vineyard,    Alicante,   Madresfield 
Court,  Raisin  de  Calabre,  Mrs.  Pi  nee,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria — a  heavy  crop  all  over  the  house.     No.  3, 
is  a  late  Hamburgh-house,  but  contains  also  a  Golden 
Champion,  Burchard's  Prince,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
and   Mr.    J.    Strange ;   but,   very   appropriately,    Mr. 
Johnston  is  replacing  the  latter  with  Mr.  Thomson's  new 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  in  this  house, 
and  well  coloured.  No.  4,  Muscat-house,withsamplesof 
Buckland's     Sweetwater,      Morocco,     and    Chasselas 
Napoleon  —  the    latter  a    fine    light   amber-coloured 
Grape   and   a  good   keeper ;    heavy   crops    of   large 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,   some  weighing  over 
7  lb.    No.  5,  plant  stove,  is  well  filled  with  a  useful  and 
varied   collection,    including  handsome   specimens  of 
Pandanus  Vandermeerschi,  utilis,  javanicus,  Veitchii, 
&c,  all  of  which  are  largely  used  in  a  small  state  for 
dinner-table  decoration  ;  also  young  Palms,  Marantas, 
and  Caladiums  in  profusion.     Here  are  Allamandas, 
Clerodendrons,   Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Rhyncho- 
spermum  jasminoides,    all  growing    on   trellises   and 
flowering  luxuriantly.     I  was  informed  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  remove  the  plants  in  this  house  to  other 
quarters,  and  convert  this  into  an  early  vinery.     This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,   as  stove  plants  are  by 
no  means  desirable  companions  for  Vines,  and^should 
always  be  kept  separate  from  fruit-houses  if  possible. 
No.  6  is  occupied  with  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  and 
Palms.  No.  7  is  an  early  Muscat  vinery,  with  a  sample  of 
White  Nice  and  Barbarossa,  bearing  a  very  heavy  crop, 
and  large  bunches.    No.  8  is  an  early  Hamburgh-house, 
with  a  Golden  Champion  doing  well.    In  this  house  the 
Duke   has    been   worked    on    Royal    Muscadine   and 
Black  Hamburgh  most  satisfactorily.     This  house  has 
a  very   heavy   crop   of  well   coloured   Grapes,   some 
berries  being  4  inches  in  circumference.     No.  9  is  an 
early  Peach-house  ;  the  trees  are  in  finest  possible  health, 
and  heavy  crop.  No.  10  is  an  intermediate  Peach-house  : 
with  an  extra  heavy  crop,  on  very  healthy  trees.  Beyond 
this,  through  the  gateway,  is  the  back  range,  which 
is  360  feet   long,  in  1 1  divisions.      This  range  is  of 
various  heights  and  widths,  to  suit  the  different  purposes 
for  which   the  divisions   are  intended.      On  entering 
from  the  right  hand  side  No.  I  is  a  Camellia-house, 
42  by  20  feet.     Camellias  planted  out  in  a  bed  at  the 
back,   although    not  of    any   great  size,  are   remark- 
ably healthy  and  doing  well,  with  staging  in  front  for 
plants  in  pots.  No.  2,  42  by  15  feet,  is  a  Pine-stove,  with 
fine  bed  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  bearing  large  clusters  of 
fruit.     There  is  a  small  collection  of  Pines  here,  doing 
remarkably  well,  many  of  the  fruits  being  of  large  size. 
If  fault  could  be  found  in  a  place  like  this,  it  is  in  the 
want  of  accommodation  for  this  noble  fruit.     No.  3  is 
a  propagating-pit,  and  also  where  pot  Vines  are  forced 
for  early  work.     No.  4  is  an  intermediate  stove,  filled 
with  a  fine  healthy  collection  of  half  specimens  plants. 
There  is  one  fine  feature  connected  with  this  place, 
and  that  is,  in  the  construction  of  the  garden  ;  every 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young  garden 
men,  in  the  arrangements  of  their  dwellings,  sleeping 
apartments,  &c. — Glamis  garden   is  comparatively  a 
new  place,  and  everything  in  and  about  it  is  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  which  gives  it  quite  an  air  of  com- 
fort and   cheerfulness.     Mr.   Johnston,    his  lordship's 
intelligent  gardener  here,  is  well  known  for  his  high 


attainments  as  a  gardener,  and  his  wonderful  success  as  a 
Grape  grower.  At  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  held  in  Edinburgh,  September, 
1S69,  he  startled  the  whole  horticultural  world  with 
his  wonderful  productions  in  Grapes,  and  extraordinary 
success  as  a  prize-taker  ;  and  at  the  great  International 
Fruit  and  Flower  Show  held  at  Manchester  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  still  maintained  his  high  position  as  a 
cultivator,  having  taken  leading  honours  in  securing 
some  of  the  highest  prizes. 

Mr.  Johnston's  dwelling-house  is  situated  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  garden,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  garden  wall.  The  situation  is  well  chosen, 
and  it  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  for  comfort 
and  convenience  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
any  gardener's  house  I  have  seen,  when  the  addition  is 
finished  that  is  now  being  built  to  it.  On  remarking 
to  Mr.  Johnston  what  a  fine  house  he  would  have  by-and- 
by,  he  replied,  "  I  am  quite  sure  Lord  and  Lady  Strath- 
more  would  be  ill  at  ease  if  they  thought  any  under  them 
were  uncomfortable."  How  refreshing  it  is  in  those 
days  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  find  such  fine  feelings 
existing  between  employer  and  employes.  "John  Downie, 
West  Coates,  Edinburgh,  October  1 7. 


THE 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


There  is  a  general  and  increasing  notion  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  long  stand  as  it  is. 
Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  all  true  horticulturists  to  be 
ready  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction  as  soon  as,  or 
before,  the  fall  comes. 

A  great  Belgian  chemist,  speaking  of  exhibitions,  once 
said  to  me  "  Nourri  dans  le  serail,  j'en  connais  les 
detours  ;  "  having  long  served  in  so  many  of  its  posts,  I 
think  I  may  say  likewise  of  the  Society.  This  is  my 
apology  for  addressing  you.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when,  if  horticulturists  would  lend  a  hand  at  the  oar  and 
all  pull  together,  we  might  get  the  old  craft  into  smoother 
and  safer  water  than  it  has  for  long  enjoyed.  To 
assist  us  in  planning  the  future  of  the  Society  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  at  least  its  recent  past. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  even  under  the  late  Council, 
strong  as  it  was  horticulturally,  and  hard-working  and 
persevering  in  its  attempts  to  forward  the  interests  of 
horticulture,  a  large  part  of  the  great  body  of  horticul- 
turists throughout  the  country,  including  many  of  its  best 
members,  held  aloof  from  the  Society,  and  neither 
thought,  felt,  or  spoke  kindly  of  it.  Under  the 
new  Council,  which  came  in  after  the  Kensingtonian 
coup  d'etat,  the  fact  that  the  horticultural  propor- 
tion of  the  Council  was  small,  and  the  retirement 
of  the  valuable  assistant -secretary,  Mr.  Richards,  has 
alienated  not  a  few  of  what  horticultural  friends  the 
Society  had.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Society  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  much  good  work  at  Chiswick,  at  the 
committee  meetings,  and  at  the  country  shows  ;  but  even 
the  late  Council  had  almost  overwhelming  difficulties 
with  which  to  contend.  If  for  a  moment  we  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  this  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Fellows  have  joined  the 
Society  in  order  that  they  and  their  children  may  enjoy 
the  large  open  space  and  conservatory  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  for  these  objects  they  pay  an  admission  fee 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  two  or  four  guineas  ; 
this  may  seem  a  fair  consideration,  but  unfortunately 
the  South  Kensington  garden  stands  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  money  which  "bought  the 
land  came  from  the  surplus  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  the  people's  shillings.  This  land, 
some  22  acres,  has  become  immensely  valuable ;  it  has 
been  estimated  at  ^300,000.  Property  bought  from  such 
a  source,  and  of  such  value,  ought  to  yield,  in  some  way 
or  other,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  does,  to  be  spent  on 
public  objects  ;  as  it  is,  with  the  debenture  debt  (£2000 
a  year),  which  must  be  paid,  with  rent  (£2400  a  year) 
which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  with  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
Chiswick  Garden  which  goes  to  nursery  work  to  beautify 
the  South  Kensington  conservatory  and  garden,  and  with 
South  Kensington  rates  and  taxes,  there  is  no  great 
amount  left  for  the  great  public  object  of  spreading  and 
helping  horticulture.  The  late  Council  almost  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  1851  Commissioners,  by  which, 
jn  consideration  of  the  Exhibition  visitors  being  admitted 
free  to  the  gardens,  the  Commissioners  would  clear  the 
Society  of  the  debenture  charge  of  £2000  a  year,  of  the 
rent  (^2400  a  year),  and  give  what  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  £  1000  a  year  more  for  horticulture  (a  settle- 
ment with  life  Fellows  was  understood).  This  would  have 
enabled  the  Society  to  carry  on  vigorously,  and  would  have 
fairly  utilised  the  land.  Then  the  Kensingtonian  compact 
vote  turned  out  the  old  Council,  who,  as  correctly  stated 
by  the  Builder,  made  "  a  very  poor  fight."  It  might 
have  been  put  still  stronger,  and  said,  made  no  fight  at 
all.  This  last  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  When  people 
know  that  they  have  laboured  earnestly  with  the  single 
object  of  doing  their  best  for  aSociety,  and  devoted  much 
time,  spared  with  difficulty,  it  is  not  they  who  arc  likely 
to  lift  up  a  finger  to  keep  themselves  in  a  troublesome 
post.  If  there  was  to  be  any  fight,  the  horticultural 
Fellows,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  come  up  and 
outvote  the  Kensingtonians  and  the  few  horticulturists 
who  sided  with  them,  ought  to  have  made  it,  and  by 
their  vote  have  kept  in  the  Council,  and  have  given  the 
country  Fellows  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy. 

Now,  for  the  future,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
state  of  the  Society  is  possible,  free  from  the  dead  weight 
and  inert  matter  which  clogs  the  present  one.  Consider 
what  a  vast  number  of  well-to-do  people,  fond  of  their 
gardens,  there  are  now  in  the  country  ;  very  many  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  help  horticulture  if  it  did 
not  cost  them  much  money  or  trouble.  I  would 
make  the  annual  subscription  a  guinea,  and  have  no 
admission  fee.      I  can  speak  from  my  experience  of  a 


society  where,  simply  because  they  think  it  useful 
and  active,  many  members  have  joined,  and  go  on  sub- 
scribing to  it,  without  ever  going  near  any  of  its  meetings  ; 
and  I  believe  a  very  great  number  of  Fellows  would  join 
at  this  small  subscription.  The  Society  ought  to  have  the 
old  Chiswick  Garden  as  a  home,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commissioners,  and  undertake,  for  a  fixed 
consideration,  to  furnish  the  conservatory,  and  to  hold 
committee  meetings  and  a  certain  number  of  shows  at 
South  Kensington,  I  believe  the  money  from  this  source, 
with  that  from  the  numerous  guinea  Fellows,  would  give 
more  free  funds  for  hoticulture  than  the  Society  has  ever 
yet  possessed,  and  the  Society  would  be  a  real  Horticul- 
tural Society.  I  very  much  wish  that  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  incited  to  consider  this  matter,  and  that  some  one 
with  time  and  a  fresh  head  at  his  disposal,  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  lead.  It  would  involve  some  hard,  but 
by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  certainly  most  useful,  work 
to  organise  some  such  scheme  as  the  above.  George  F. 
Wilson,  Hcatherbank,   Weybridge  Heath. 

As  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  approaches 

this  question  must  of  necessity  crop  up.  The  coup  d'etat 
of  last  year  settled  nothing.  A  change  of  heads  by  force, 
crowned  or  otherwise,  seldom  does  ;  it  may  defer,  never 
finally  avert,  a  crisis,  especially  if  that  crisis,  as  in  this 
case,  arises  from  financial  causes.  Let  who  will  assume 
the  reins  of  government  or  be  placed  in  office,  the  just 
debts  of  the  Society  cling  to  it  until  they  are  paid  or 
arranged.  Report  has  it  that  the  new  Council  have  taken 
no  steps  to  pay,  and  that  their  policy,  if  they  have  one, 
has  not  been  conciliatory  to  the  creditors — Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  They  are  the 
landlords  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  Society  has  paid  little  or  no  rent  ;  at 
all  events,  no  one  denies  that  it  is  largely  in  debt  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  it  is  probable  that  were  the  latter 
hard  landlords  they  might  legally  eject  poor  Flora  from 
South  Kensington  altogether,  or  distrain  her  conserva- 
tories and  corridors  for  rent,  or  at  least  make  her  pay  up 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  a  debt  of  many  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  Commissioners  have  not  proceeded  to  extremi- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  they  have  wished  to  negotiate  on 
honourable  terms  with  Horticulture.  If  the  latter  is 
unable  to  pay  rent  in  hard  cash,  they  have  offered  to 
arrange  the  difficulty  amicably  in  another  way,  and  take 
it  out  in  privileges  to  the  public.  The  ground  at  South 
Kensington  is,  in  a  sense,  public  property.  It  is  let  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural Societyat  anominal  rent — arent  which 
has  not  been  paid.  [It  has  been  paid  once  in  five  years, 
and  the  lease  thus  secured.  Eds.]  But  it  is  let  on  these 
terms,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fostering  of  horticulture 
is  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  Commissioners — the 
development  and  improvement  of  art,  the  extension  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of  higher 
education  by  means  of  international  or  other  exhibitions. 
The  charter  shows  that  from  the  very  first  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  a  virtual  partner  with  the 
Commissioners.  Horticulture,  in  fact,  was  included  (and 
rightly  so)  in  their  programme.  From  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  gardens  there  was  a  public  object  to  be 
served — the  development  of  horticulture  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  refinement  for  all.  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners conferred  honour  on  horticulture  by  recognising 
at  once  its  claims  and  its  power  as  an  elevating  and  en- 
nobling pursuit.  If  other  exhibitions  stirred  enthusiasm 
and  quickened  invention,  made  the  wheels  of  commerce 
run  swifter,  and  extended  the  lines  of  trade,  horticulture 
and  painting  brought  the  finest  in  art  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  Nature  as  twin  streams  of  sweetness  and  light,  to  elevate, 
refine,  and  ennoble  the  nation.  As  trustees  of  semi-public 
property  they  were  constrained  mainly  to  study  public 
advantage,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  brought  them 
into  contact  with  one  class  of  Fellows,  who  may  be  called 
resident,  or  Kensingtonians.  For  many  of  these  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  was  a  semi-private  tea, 
nursery,  or  flower  garden,  and  it  was  nothing  more.  They 
had  purchased,  or  thought  they  had— a  widely  different 
thing  in  this  case — certain  privileges  with  their  guinea?  ; 
and  why  should  those  other  Fellows  of  the  baser  sort, 
who  had  only  paid  their  shillings  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  be  admitted  into  their  august  presence,  to 
mar  by  sharing  their  pleasures,  or  soil  the  delicacy  of 
their  feast  of  beauty  by  looking  upon  it  with  eyes 
profane  or  vulgar?  Such,  succinctly  stated,  was 
the  narrow  issue  on  which  the  coup  d'ttat  was  planned 
and  carried.  It  is  one  wholly  unworthy  of  the  national 
objects  that  ought  to  govern  the  policy  of  a  national  hor- 
ticultural society  under  Royal  patronage.  But  there  arc 
other  answers  to  the  question  if  only  the  public  should  be 
admitted  on  the  easiest  possible  terms  and  in  the  largest 
possible  numbers  to  these  gardens.  One  can  but  charit- 
ably hope  that  the  gentlemen  who  took  such  a  prominent 
part  in  consummating  the  coup  d'etat  of  last  year,  were 
hardly  aware  of  the  true  position  of  the  Society  in  its 
relation  to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  hopelessly  entangled 
in  debt.  Yet  there  were  the  debtors  barring  the  door  in 
the  face  of  their  creditors,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
popular  adage,  that  "Beggars  should  not  be  choosers." 
It  the  question  is  to  be  fought  out  as  one  of  right,  then 
let  the  Society  first  of  all  place  itself  in  a  righteous 
position  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Commtej 
sioners,  by  first  of  all  cancelling  its  liabilities.  But  if 
these  are  to  be  arranged,  a  policy  of  conciliation  on  both 
sides  is  the  only  possible  one  ;  and  such  a  policy  was 
u  ,  ■>  ted  by  the  Commissioners  and  recommended  by  the 
late  (?)  Council.  Further,  possibly  it  may  he  lound 
that  the  Commissioners  had  as  good  a  right  to  admit  the 
public  to  the  gardens  as  the  Society  itself.  And,  finally, 
the  more  easy  the  terms  of  admission  the  1  letter 
for  the  present  and  the  future  of  horticulture. 
Unless  the  Society  is  a  school  of  horticulture  for  the 
nation  it  is  nothing,  and  yet  in  these  days  of  compulsory 
education  it  perpetrates  a  revolution  and  usurps  an  illrgal 
authority  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of  its  scholars  ;  and 
this  is  done  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  horticulture, 
and  to  prevent  horticulturists  from  being  over-ridden  by 
Iki  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
I  deny  it  in  toto.     The  Commissioners  to  the  ast  showed 
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every  disposition  to  meet  the  legitimate  wishes  of  horti- 
culturists in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  ;  as  far  as  possible 
they  were  also  desirous  of  preserving  intact  the  purchased 
rights  of  the  Fellows,  but  of  course  they  were  supremely 
anxious  that  the  best  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
could  do  in  decorative  gardening  should  be  brought  to 
tell  as  a  teaching  and  refining  agency  upon  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  people.  At  this  point,  privilege, 
and  not  the  spirit  of  horticulture,  which  is  ever  generous 
and  noble,  raiseda  difficulty,  and,  in  a  word,  sacrificed  public 
good  to  private  advantage.  The  policy  thus  initiated  is  at 
variance  with  the  entire  genius  of  horticulture.  Why 
even  the  lover  of  window  plants  turns  the  best  side  to  the 
public,  that  every  passer-by  may  not  only  share  but  have 
the  best  half  of  the  beauty  ;  this  Kensingtonian  policy 
backs  each  plant  round,  so  that  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
common  people  may  not  be  educated  and  refined  by  its 
beauty.  And  yet  horticulturists  have  been  invited  to 
stand  idly  aside  and  see  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  degraded  into  a  quasi  private  garden  for 
the  recreation  of  a  handful  of  resident  Fellows  and  their 
families.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  such  arrangements 
being  permanent.  The  property  involved  is  too  valuable, 
the  interests  of  horticulture  too  important,  to  admit  of 
that.  In  opposition  to  the  close  corporation  theory  I 
would  advocate  opening  the  gates  of  the  garden  as 
widely  as  possible  by  two  general  measures — the 
one  making  membership  more  easy,  and  the  other  ad- 
mitting the  general  public  under  certain  regulations.  As  to 
the  first,  guinea  Fellowships  might  be  established,  and 
corresponding  Fellowships  re-established  or  brought  into 
more  frequent  use.  The  readers  of  meritorious  papers 
at  provincial  or  other  Congresses,  and  exhibitors  who 
carry  off  a  certain  number  of  ist  prizes  during  the  year, 
should  also  be  made  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Such 
measures  would  alike  strengthen  and  popularise  it,  infuse 
what  is  much  needed,  a  larger  admixture  of  true  horti- 
cultural blood.  Then  as  to  the  general  public,  admission 
to  them  should  be  made  more  easy.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  managed  best  by  entire  changes  of  nominal  ownership 
and  a  partial  change  of  management  of  the  South 
Kensington  Garden.  After  studying  the  whole  case 
somewhat  carefully,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  creditable  course  for  the  Society,  and 
by  far  the  best  for  the  future  prosperity  of  horti- 
culture, is  to  hand  over  the  South  Kensington  Garden, 
and  with  it  the  whole  liabilities  of  the  Society,  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  The  Society  would  thus  be 
able  to  start  afresh,  free  from  the  dead-weight  of  debt. 
Neither  ought  there  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
reserving  certain  privileges  as  to  shows  at  Kensington, 
the  furnishing  of  the  garden,  the  rights  of  Fellows,  the 
fortnightly  meetings.  The  vital  mistake  of  the  promoters 
of  the  coup  d'etat  was  in  treating  the  commoners — 
and  even  the  late  Council — as  hostile  to  horticulture.  Let 
any  one  run  over  the  names,  and  calmly  ask  what  ground 
of  hostility  any  one  of  either  could  have  had.  It  is  quite 
the  contrary,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Commissioners, 
notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  their 
proposals  were  pushed  aside  last  year,  were  never  more 
desirous  than  now  to  advance  by  all  fair  and  honourable 
means  the  highest  interests  of  horticulture.  Wisdom, 
prudence,  courage,  are  all  that  are  needed  to  deliver  the 
Society  from  all  its  difficulties,  and  establish  its  usefulness 
and  prosperity  on  a  wider,  and  consequently  firmer,  basis 
than  ever.  D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 


Some  Correspnbenee. 

Honeydew. — Mr.  Doubleday  says  that  he  thinks 
it  not  "quite  fair"  of  me  to  call  a  statement  of  the 
Abbe  Boissier  "fanciful  and  without  proof."  I  am 
sorry  if  I  have  been  unfair  towards  the  Abbe,  but  I 
really  cannot  see  in  what  the  unfairness  consists.  The 
Abbe  himself  did  not  consider  his  statement  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  what  I  have  called  it.  He  states  that 
the  globules  of  honeydew  "seemed,"  or,  as  might  be 
expressed  in  other  words,  "  one  might  fancy,"  to 
point  out  the  pores  from  whence  they  proceeded.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  offer  any  proof,  nor  does  he  assert, 
that  they  actually  did  so.  I  gave  him  the  credit  of 
his  describing  true  honeydew  very  correctly  when  he 
describes  his  "second  kind."  His  other  kind  was 
what  he  observed  on  the  Bramble ;  and  this, 
as  appears  to  me,  differs  from  his  second  kind 
only  in  being  a  different  stage  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
In  it  the  drops  had  coalesced,  and  become  like  a 
varnish  on  the  leaves.  In  the  other  stage  the  drops 
were  recent  and,  as  yet,  distinct.  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Doubleday  is  not  "quite  fair"  towards  his  scientific 
friend,  Mr.  Spence,  in  stating  that  he  was  "  mis- 
taken "  in  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  his  experience 
of  thirty  years.  I  trust  I  may  also  say,  without 
offence,  that  Mr.  Walker's  notion,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  that  some  of  the  honeydew  on  the  Limes 
"might  have  dropped  from  the  blossoms"  is  also 
"fanciful  and  without  proof."  I  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  observa- 
tions on  his  Currant  trees,  nor  to  deny  that  there  are 
things  on  earth,  as  well  a,  in  heaven,  not  dreamt  of  in 
my  philosophy  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  believe 
that  if  the  varnish  on  Mr.  Doubleday's  trees  was  not 
produced  by  aphides,  it  was  not  true  honeydew  ;  and 
that,  if  not  so  produced,  it  would  not  have  the  sweet- 
ness of  honeydew,  for  honeydew  derives  its  sweetness 
by  passing  through  the  insects.  What  says  the  Abbe 
Boissier?  "The  juice"  (he  says)  "at  first,  perhaps, 
hard  and  crabbed,  becomes  in  the  bowels  of  this  insect 
(the  aphis,  or  Vine-fretter)  equal  in  sweetness  to  the 
honey  obtained  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vege- 
tables." As  this  discussion  has  related  chiefly  to 
honeydew  as  it  appears  on  the  Lime  tree,  another 
short  quotation  from  the  Abbe  Boissier  on  that  appear- 


ance may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  After  describing 
how  he  had  observed  the  aphides  eject  from  them  to 
the  distance  of  some  inches  small  drops,  which  he 
caught  on  his  hand,  and  winch  had,  when  tasted,  the 
same  flavour  with  what  had  before  fallen  on  the 
leaves,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  now  easy  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon  which  formerly  puzzled 
me  greatly.  Walking  under  a  Lime  tree  in  the  king's 
garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my  hand  wetted  with  little 
drops  which  I  at  first  took  for  small  rain.  The  tree 
indeed  should  have  sheltered  me  from  the  rain,  but  I 
escaped  it  by  going  from  under  the  tree.  A  seat 
placed  near  the  tree  shone  with  these  drops.  And 
being  then  unacquainted  with  anything  of  this  kind, 
except  the  honeydew  found  on  the  leaves  of  some 
particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so 
glutinous  a  substance  could  fall  from  the  leaves  in  such 
small  drops  ;  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not  overcome 
its  natural  attraction  to  the  leaves  till  it  became  pretty 
large  drops  ;  but  I  have  since  found  that  the  Lime 
tree  is  very  subject  to  these  Vine-fretters."  A.  Thomp- 
son ^  The  Cross,  Whitehaven* 

Aquilegia  chrysantha. — A  few  weeks  since  we 
inserted  a  descriptive  notice  of  this  plant  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  together  with  some  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  p.  1335.  We  now  give  an  illus- 
tration showing  the  size  and  form  of  the  flower  (fig.  304). 
The  colour,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  clear  and  pure 
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yellow.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  note  above 
referred  to  for  further  information,  and  for  the  account 
of  how  the  humble-bees  extract  the  honey  from  the 
long  spurs  of  the  petals. 

Rotten  Wood  as  a  Manure. — I  am  not  aware 
whether  rotten  wood  is  classed  among  manures  or  not. 
I  think  it  is  generally  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
fungi  produced  from  decaying  wood,  yet  after  wood  is 
so  far  decomposed  as  to  form  mould,  such  as  may  be 
procured  from  old  hollow  trees,  I  have  noticed  that 
when  mixed  with  soil  in  moderate  quantities,  vegeta- 
tion has  made  vigorous  growth  in  that  soil.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  hear,  through  the  columns  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  what  is  the  chemical  composition  of 
mould  taken  from  hollow  trees,  as  by  knowing  what 
it  contains  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  in  what 
proportions  to  the  soil  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  use  it  for  different  plants.  If  some  one  would  kindly 
give  this  information  they  would  greatly  oblige  C. 
Ford,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

A  Worthy  Object  of  Charity.— Will  you  kindly 
allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  paper  to  appeal  to  the 
charity  of  your  readers  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  five 
helpless  children  (who  are  left  totally  unprovided  for) 
of  George  Seddon,  gardener  to  JR.  Bent,  Esq.,  of 
Rotherwas,  near  this  city,  who  met  with  his  death  in  a 
most  lamentable  manner,  being  killed  by  a  passing 
train  on  Eign  Bridge,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
October  22,  whilst  on  his  way  home.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that,  however  small  the  donation,  it  will  be  most 
acceptable  ;  and  they  will  be  thankfully  received  by 


Mr.  E.  Pilley,  Draper,  Hereford,  Mr.  R.  Paden,  Free 
Library,  Hereford,  or  by  L.  II.  Dennis,  care  of 
J,  Cranston,  Seedsman,  Hereford.  [From  inquiries  we 
have  made,  we  may  state  that  the  above  case  is  worthy 
of  the  sympathy  of  our  readers.   Eds.]. 

Aeronaut  Spiders  —  Ants.  — Many  thanks  to 
"W.  M."  for  his  quotation  from  Darwin's  account  of  the 
gossamers.  I  have  myself  seen  the  spiders'  webs  upon 
the  rigging  in  the  River  Plate,  but  the  officer  of  the 
watch  has  other  things  to  attend  to.  What  struck  me 
in  the  English  spider  was,  its  comparatively  large  size. 
A  curious  sight  which  I  witnessed  in  the  Uruguay 
would  have  more  interest  for  your  horticultural 
readers  ;  it  was  a  long  yellow  riband  upon  the  ground 
which  a  modern  gardener  would  have  envied,  but 
which  proved  on  inspection  to  be  a  large  column  of 
ants  conveying  the  petals  of  a  Mimosa  flower  to  their 
nest.  H.  K. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  extract  to  which  "  W.  M." 

(see  p.  1437)  is  so  good  as  to  call  attention,  observed, 
with  the  true  eye  of  a  naturalist,  that  the  small 
spiders,  after  having  sent  forth  a  thread  "  sailed  away 
horizontally"  with  a  rapidity  which  was  quite  unac- 
countable. This  implies  that  they  moved  much  faster 
than  the  current  of  air  which  was  stirring  at  the  time, 
and  that  some  other  motive-power  was  at  work.  The 
gossamer  spider,  when  it  moves  with  speed,  precedes 
and  does  not  follow  its  web,  however  it  may  be  when 
it  floats  at  leisure.  What  the  additional  motive-power 
is  has  long  been  unaccountable  to  naturalists.  In  my 
former  letter  I  have  suggested  a  probable  solution. 
S.  S.,  Sevenodks, 

Dip  in  the  Flow. — I  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  dip  in  the  flow.  The  dip  is  under  a  doorway  in  a 
vinery,  and  is  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  consisting  of 
two  4-inch  pipes,  at  about  50  feet  from  the  boiler. 
The  boiler  used  to  be  much  closer  to  the  dip  than  it  is 
now.  It  used  to  be  about  25  feet,  but  having  had  a 
new  house  erected,  I  required  a  much  larger  boiler, 
and  so  had  to  change  its  position.  I  must  say  that  it 
has  been  a  thorough  success  with  me.  It  worked 
equally  as  well  with  the  small  boiler  as  it  does  with  the 
large  one.  The  dip  has  been  in  work  for  seven  years, 
and  I  would  say,  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  dip  in  the  flow, 
if  you  take  proper  care.  J.  P.,  Ore  Place,  Hastings. 

Culture  of  the  Oleander.  —  Nerium  Oleander 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  North  of  Africa,  where  it  grows 
on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  forming  a  small 
tree  or  shrub.  For  a  number  of  years  this  plant 
has  been  a  great  favourite  on  the  Continent  for  the 
decoration  of  dwelling-houses,  &c,  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  and  its  easy  culture  having  secured  it  that 
position.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  much 
neglected  in  Great  Britain,  as  few  plants  are  more 
worthy  special  notice  than  it.  It  is  also  a  leading 
article  of  the  flower  markets  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
always  in  great  demand  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  become  so  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  same  kind  of 
culture  which  is  adopted  by  florists  on  the  Continent, 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  it  here.  This  being  the 
case,  I  will  offer  a  few  practical  hints  on  its  manage- 
ment : — Cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  white 
or  river  sand — the  latter  kind  is  preferable.  They  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  and  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun's 
rays.  As  soon  as  they  have  struck  root  they 
should  be  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  be  plunged  in  old  tan 
or  other  suitable  material  in  a  cool  frame,  which  must 
be  kept  close  and  shaded  until  the  plants  begin  to 
root  in  the  new  soil,  when  air  must  be  given.  As  soon 
as  they  have  established  themselves  abundance  of  air 
must  be  admitted,  the  shading  be  dispened  with,  and 
eventually  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  altogether. 
As  severe  weather  approaches  they  should  be  removed 
into  a  greenhouse  where  the  temperature  is  kept  barely 
above  the  freezing  point,  for  if  placed  in  a  warm 
temperature  they  will  become  infested  with  white 
scale,  and  continue  growing,  either  of  which  is  very 
injurious  to  them.  They  should  be  watered  but  very 
sparingly  through  the  winter,  but  as  spring  advances 
more  water  may  be  supplied  them,  and  as  this  season 
advances  they  should  be  removed  to  their  old  quarters 
in  a  cool  pit  or  frame.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
no  more  frost  is  likely  to  occur,  they  should  be  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  bed  well  manured  and 
deeply  trenched  for  their  reception.  They  should  be 
planted  about  18  inches  apart  all  ways,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  completed  they  must  be  cut  down,  leaving  four 
or  five  eyes  only  above  the  ground.  During  the 
summer  they  will  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  supplied  with  abundance  of  water  at  the  root. 
Liquid  manure  should  also  be  occasionally  applied,  and 
an  occasional  solution  of  horn-shavings  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  them.  Before  frost  sets  in  the  plants  must  be 
taken  carefully  up  and  be  potted  in  as  small  pots  as 
their  roots  will  allow,  in  a  similar  compost  to  that 
previously  recommended.  From  this  period  they 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  root,  or  they  will  lose  their  leaves,  nor  will 
they  require  to  be  placed  in  a  frame,  but  may 
remain    in  the    open    air     until    frost    is    likely    to 
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set  in,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  green- 
house and  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  previously 
recommended.  In  the  spring  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  house  where  they  can  be  placed  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
They  must  also  be  kept  in  as  close  and  as  hot  a  tempe- 
rature as  possible,  but  no  artificial  heat  must  be 
applied.  Great  care  must  now  be  taken  to  keep  their 
roots  in  as  wet  a  condition  as  possible,  and  to  do  this 
effectually  each  pot  should  be  placed  in  a  small  saucer 
kept  constantly  filled  with  manure-water.  This  will 
hasten  them  in  flowering,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after 
showing  their  bloom-buds  their  flowers  will  expand. 
Those  plants  which  do  not  bloom  this  season  must  be 
cut  down  and  planttd  out  again  as  before-mentioned. 
Nerium  odorum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  bearing 
large  rose-coloured  flowers,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
variety,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  Oleander, 
to  which  it  forms  an  excellent  companion.   E.  F. 

Yellow  Bedding  Plants. —I  quite  agree  with 
"H.  M.  T.,"  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  thatTagetessignata 
pumila  is  a  most  effective  bedding  plant.  In  my 
arrangement  of  beds  in  a  lawn  for  this  year  I  found 
the  following  most  effective  for  some  narrow  beds, 
namely,  alternate  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  Perlargonium 
and  Perilla,  surrounded  with  an  edging  of  the  dwarf 
Tagetes.  This  season  these  all  kept  bright  until  the 
recent  frosts.  Even  if  it  does  not  flower  soon  the 
foliage  is  so  light  and  elegant  as  to  make  it  early  useful. 
I  have  now  used  it  for  two  seasons,  and  I  fancy  shall 
do  so  to  a  greater  extent  in  future,  as  it  is  easily 
grown,  and,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  yellow 
bedding  plants  we  possess,  though  it  is  quite  true  that 
its  scent  does  not  recommend  it.  Still  it  would  be 
but  little  use  in  bouquets,  for  I  must  confess  it  is  not 
so  effective  there  as  in  the  border.  J.  B. 

Lapageria  rosea. — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  a  plant  now  growing  and  flowering  most 
profusely  in  the  greenhouse  here.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  planted  out  in  an  inside  border,  3  feet  by  4,  and 
and  2  feet  deep.  The  plant  is  being  trained  in  three 
directions,  namely,  up  the  roof  of  the  house  and  along 
over  the  path  each  way,  covering  a  space  of  552  square 
feet,  and  has  at  the  time  oi  my  writing — October  31 
— 3S0  expanded  blooms,  with  many  more  buds,  in 
various  stages,  to  open.  The  plant  has  been  in  flower 
for  the  past  five  weeks,  and  many  blooms  have  been 
cut  during  that  time  for  various  purposes,  and  in 
all  probability  will  continue  in  bloom,  more  or  less,  all 
through  the  winter.  The  secret  of  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  beautiful  climber  lies  in  good  drain- 
age, proper  soil,  and,  when  well  established,  an 
abundance  of  water.  It  will  also  be  much  benefited 
by  frequent  waterings,  during  the  growing  season,  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  The  soil  most  suitable  is  equal 
parts  of  fibry  loam  and  peat,  a  quantity  of  brick 
rubble,  potsherds,  and  charcoal  being  added  to  keep 
the  whole  sweet  and  open.  Close  adhesive  soil  is  the 
most  unsuitable  of  any  for  the  well-doing  of  this 
charming  greenhouse  climber.  J.  Child,  Garbrand 
Hall,  Ewdl. 

Germination  of  Seed. — It  is  well  that  all  persons 
who  sow  small  seeds  should  exercise  the  virtue  of 
patience  before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
bad  if  they  do  not  germinate  within  a  week  or  two  after 
sowing.  I  frequently  find  it  to  be  the  case  that  seeds 
sown  almost  as  soon  as  ripened,  require  much  more 
patience  than  seeds  that  have  been  kept  several  months. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Primrose  and  Poly- 
anthus ;  and  probably  many  of  the  failures  attributed 
to  Primula  japonica  seed  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  fully  matured  before  sowing.  I  have  now  a  box 
of  seedling  Primroses  that  have  come  up  in  the  most 
straggling  fashion,  some  of  the  plants  being  large 
enough  to  flower,  whilst  many  others  are  only  just 
peeping  through.  In  the  spring  I  sowed  seed  of  the 
new  Viola  pedata,  and  had  given  it  up  for  lost,  when, 
after  three  months  waiting,  a  good  quantity  of  plants 
came  up.  This  sort  of  thing  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  certain 
kinds  require  a  rest  of  several  months,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  fully  to  mature  their  germinative 
organs.  Sometimes,  also,  in  gathering  seed  certain 
pods  are  fully  ripened,  whilst  others  are  but  partially 
so.  In  such  a  case  if  the  seed  be  sown  early  there  will 
be  a  very  irregular  growth,  but  if  it  be  stored  for  a  few 
months  no  doubt  it  would  then  all  germinate  at  the 
same  period.  A.  D.  [What  is  the  general  experience 
on  this  point?  Eds.] 

Lilium  tigrinum  flore-pleno. — Three  years  ago  I 
had  this  Lily  fine  in  pots,  and  was  induced  to  plant  the 
bulbs  in  the  open  border,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does 
not  open  its  flowers  kindly  in  that  position.  One  root 
has  thrown  up  three  stems,  each  having  upwards  of 
20  flowers,  but  unfortunately  only  some  of  them  have 
opened  freely.  The  first  half-dozen  flowers  were 
glorious,  but  the  rest  refused  to  expand,  owing  to  the 
cold.  Had  the  weather  been  in  September  what  it 
was  in  October  all  would  have  opened  freely.  In 
the  south  of  England  no  doubt  this  Lily  would  be 
magnificent  at  this  season,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  later 
than  the  single  type— splendens  and  the  old  garden 
variety.  I  purpose  lifting  my  bulbs  again,  and  grow- 
ing them  in  pots  another  year,  as  I  am  convinced  they 


require  far  more  heat  than  the  single  ones,  like  mostly 
all  double  flowers— Pelargoniums  for  example.  That 
the  double  Tiger  Lily  is  a  first-class  flowering  bulb  no 
one  who  has  seen  it  will  deny.  I  once  thought  it 
would  make  a  grand  out-of-door  flower  here,  and 
give  variety,  but  we  are  too  cold  ;  but  it  will  come 
in  very  useful  by  growing  it  in  pots,  plunging  out- 
of-doors,  and  bringing  it  inside  to  open  its  flowers  in 
the  end  of  September.  The  flowers  that  are  not 
opening  now  would  have  come  in  most  useful  had 
we  been  able  to  lift  them  into  a  warmer  air.  It 
increases  rapidly,  as  a  small  bulblet  forms  at  every  leaf 
from  one  end  of  the  stem  to  the  other.  On  one  plant 
we  have  some  hundreds  of  Lhese  miniature  bulbs. 
H.  Knight,  Floors,  Kelso. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Erfurt:  Oct  31. — Watercress  Culture  in  Prussia. 
—  In  one  of  your  last  numbers  "  B.  C.  W."  asked  for 
information  on  the  culture  of  Watercress,  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  the  culture 
carried  on  here,  where  Watercress  is  grown  in  a  very 
large  way.  To  cultivate  Watercress  in  a  profitable 
manner  you  must  have  running  water,  which  will  not 
freeze  in  winter.  Make  rows  from  6  to  S  feet  apart,  2  feet 
deep,  and  as  long  as  you  please,  and  give  a  fall  of  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  10  feet.  This  done,  let  the  water  run 
in  the  rows  until  the  earth  has  become  perfectly  muddy. 
You  must  then  take  cuttings  from  roots  or  branches 
4  to  6  inches  long,  and  plant  them  6  inches  apart  each 
way  in  the  rows  ;  or,  if  you  cannot  procure  them  for 
the  first  time,  plant  seedlings.  These  should  be  sown 
in  August  in  the  same  sort  of  soil,  and  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  plant  in  four  weeks. 

If  the  plants  are  rooted  well,  cut  them  down  to  an 
inch  and  manure  them  well  with  rotten  cowdung, 
which  must  be  beaten  down  between  the  roots.  Now 
if  the  plants  grow  again,  let  the  water  run  over  the 
rows  to  a  depth  of  a  foot.  The  Cress  having  reached 
8  to  10  inches,  you  begin  to  cut  it.  As  as  much  as  you 
can  take  in  the  hand  is  bound  with  a  small  branch  of 
Willow,  as  the  Cress  is  cut.  During  winter  take  care 
that  the  Cress  does  not  grow  above  the  water,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  must  be  beaten  down.  Every  year  in 
the  summer  the  rows  must  be  cleaned  out  well,  so  that 
no  water  weeds  may  come  amongst  them.  They  must 
also  be  planted  fresh  as  well  as  manured.  Robert 
Neumann,  Seed  Establishment,  Erfurt. 


Societies. 

Wimbledon  Gardeners'  Discussion  Class  :  Oct.  28. 
— Mr.  Henderson  in  the  chair. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
this  class  it  was  incidentally  remarked  by  a  number  of  the 
gardeners  present  that  their  crops  of  Tomatos,  which 
have  not  been  long  harvested,  have  been  all  but  totally 
destroyed.  The  disease  attacks  the  fruits  just  when  they 
are  changing  to  ripeness,  when  they  very  soon  become  a 
mass  of  rottenness.  The  opinion  of  many  was,  that  the 
disease  may  be  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  attacks 
Potatos.  Our  own  crop  is  grown  indoors  ;  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  disease  attacking  them.  Where  means 
exist,  by  growing  in  pots,  sowing  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  growing  on  in  a  brisk  temperature,  giving 
liberal  shifts,  and  keeping  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  when  the  roots  have  filled  the  fruiting  pots, 
fruit  may  be  had  some  time  about  the  end  of  May  and 
onwards.  It  is  doubtful  if  growing  the  Tomato  out-of- 
doors  be  not  a  precarious  mode  of  culture  ;  the  results  of 
the  present  season  in  this  locality  would  certainly  indicate  as 
much.  At  thesame  meeting  berries  of  Mrs.  Pinceand  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  which  had  been  attacked 
by  a  caterpillar,  one  of  the  leaf-rollers  to  all  appearance. 
None  of  those  present  had  seen  a  similar  case.  Is  such  a 
thing  common  or  not  ?  Berries  of  the  abovenamed  Grapes, 
of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  Tynningham  Muscat 
were  shown,  which  were  all  more  or  less  damped.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different  sorts 
were  attacked,  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pince  having 
cracked  all  along  ;  the  cracks  bring  the  ' '  fog  ;  "  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  in  a  lighter  degree  the  Muscat,  being 
spotted  over  with  it.  The  cause  of  this  was  said  by  the 
member  who  brought  them,  to  be  the  same  as  it  is  said 
causes  the  Plum  and  Gooseberry  to  crack  in  wet  weather, 
viz.,  that  the  damp  penetrates  the  skin  of  the 
berry,  and  by  mixing  with  the  inside  pulp  causes  thick- 
skinned  varieties,  like  Mrs.  Pince,  to  crack  ;  whilst  in  the 
Black  Hamburgh  (specimens  of  which  were  remarkably 
thin-skinned)  the  fluid  found  its  way  out  in  little  drops, 
some  of  which  were  on  the  berries,  and  sweet  to 
the  taste.  The  main  business  of  the  meeting  was, 
however,  the  inspection,  comparing,  and  naming  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  brought  by  several  of  the  members. 
Very  fine  specimens  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Wellington,  Alfriston,  Gloria  Mundi,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Celini,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  some 
of  the  Pearmains,  &c,  were  shown.  The  collection  of 
Pears  was  not  so  large,  but  some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens were  shown,  most  notably  so  being  Chaumontel, 
Beurrc  Bachelier,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Verulam,  and  Glou 
Morceau.  The  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  instructive 
manner.  R.  P.  H. 


necessary  to  pot  till  the  end  of  October  or  the  begin- 
ning of  November ;  by  that  time  the  bulbs  have  become 
thoroughly  matured,  and  the  circlet  of  incipient  roots 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  start  into  growth  as 
soon  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  soil.  Here  is 
a  list  of  50  good  varieties,  which,  while  they  are  well 
adapted  for  show  purposes,  are  all  moderate  in  price. 
Double  flowers :  Lord  Wellington,  Noble  par  Merite 
and  Koh-i-noor,  red  ;  Laurens  Coster,  blue.  Single 
floioers :  Fabiola,  Princess  Helena,  Sultan's  Favourite, 
Howard,  Lord  Macaulay,  Linnaeus,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Princess  Clotilde,  L'Etincellante,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Solfaterre,  and  Von  Schiller,  red ;  Blue  Aimable, 
Blondin,  Couronne  de  Celle,  Grand  Lilas,  Leonidas, 
Orondates,  Argus,  Baron  von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens, 
Feruck  Khan,  General  Havelock,  Lord  Falmerston, 
Marie,  and  Mimosa,  blue ;  Adelina  Patti,  Haydn, 
l'Honneur  d'Overveen,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  mauve ; 
Alba  maxima,  Alba  superbissima,  Baroness  von  Tujll, 
Crown  Princess  of  the  Netherlands,  La  Franchise, 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Mirandoline,  Mont  Blanc, 
and  Paix  de  1'Europe,  pure  white  ;  Cleopatra,  Elfrida, 
Grandeur  a  Merveille  and  Seraphine,  cream  white ; 
Anna  Carolina,  Due  de  Malakoff  (generally  classed 
with  the  reds),  Ida,  and  La  Citronniere,  yellow. 
All  the  foregoing  are  equally  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  glasses,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
placing  the  bulbs  in  glasses,  and  so  begin  what  is  an 
extremely  pleasant  and  interesting  feature  of  indoor 
gardening.    Quo. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATS  OF  1MB  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  s,  1873. 
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The  Florists'  Column. 

Hyacinths. —Now  that  growers  of  the  Hyacinth 
are  making  their  selections  for  exhibition  and  decora- 
tive purposes,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  especially  suitable  for  the  former 
purpose,     For  show  purposes,  say  in  March,  it  is  not 


30. — Hoar-frost  in  morning.    Cloudy  till  night,  then  cluudlesr, 

but  very  foggy. 
3 1, — Generally  cloudy.     A  little  rain  fell  occasionally. 
i- — Heavy   ram   in   early   morning   and   in   afternoon.     The 
amount  of  cloud  variable  till  night,  then  cloudless  and 
very  line. 
2.—  Cloudy  throughout.     Rain  fell  almost  continuously  after 

midday,  at  times  very  heavily. 
3. — Heavy  rain  till  i  a.m.     Brilliantly  line  during  the  day,  with 

small  amounts  of  cloud. 
4.  — Generally  overcast      Foggy.     Hoar-frost. 
5, — Very  cloudy  and  dull,     Occasional  rain. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


darta  (fpxratioris. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING   FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  NOUSES. 

Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  greenhouse  flowering  plants  generally 
met  with  in  most  collections,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  hard-wooded  plants  deserving  of  cultivation  for 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  foliage.  Why  these 
should  be  neglected  is  a  strange  thing,  seeing  that 
they  possess  almost  every  quality  to  render  them 
worthy  of  notice  ;  they  are  not  expensive,  and  their 
beauty  is  not  short-lived,  as  in  the  case  of  many  flower- 
ing plants.  Amongst  them  may  be  enumerated  some 
of  the  most  elegant  forms  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation, 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  they 
are  in  general  of  easy  culture.  First  on  the  list  as 
worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  most  select  collections 
stand  the  Lomatias — elegantissima,  ferruginca,  hetero- 
phylla,  and  filicifolia,  the  two  last  vieing  with  the 
most  elegant  Ferns  in  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  ;  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  being  of  moderate  stature, 
and  are  not  so  quick  growing  as  to  become  unmanage- 
able in  small  collections.  They  may  be  grown  either 
with  a  single  stem  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
or  they  may  be  stopped  so  as  to  induce  them  to  break 
and  form  lateral  shoots,  taking  the  strongest  shoot  up 
for  a  leader,  ami  keeping  the  weaker  ones  lied  out  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  pyramidal  plant.  They  grow 
well  in  sand,  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  ensure  percolation  of  the  water. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  do  not  over-pot.  Small 
plants  bought  in  from  the  nursery,  say  in  4-inch 
pots,  will  not  require  more  than  a  6-inch  pot  the 
first  year,  giving  them  two  inches  more  room  each 
spring,    until   they  get  into   12  or    14-inch  pots,  in 
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which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season,  they  will  last  for  years. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water,  or  their  bottom  leaves  will  perish,  which 
gives  them  an  unsightly  appearance.  They  are  seldom 
attacked  by  insects,  unless  placed  in  too  near  proximity 
to  plants  infested  with  white  scale.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  syringe  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  keep  in 
check  red-spider.  Next  come  the  Aralias—leptophylla, 
heterophylla.  and  Sieboldii.  These  are  plants  of  larger 
growth,  and  more  massive  foliage,  than  the  Lomatias. 
They  succeed  well  with  the  same  general  treatment  and 
soil,  but  require  more  pot  room.  They  look  best 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  when  they  get  too  high, 
with  a  tendency  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  they  should 
be  cut  back,  and,  when  they  have  fairly  broken,  should 
be  partially  shaken  out,  and  repotted  into  somewhat 
smaller  pots.  Grevillea  robusta  is  another  plant 
pcssessing  a  beautiful  habit  of  growth,  and  succeeding 
will  under  somewhat  similar  treatment  as  to  soil  and 
water,  but  must  not  be  overpotted  ;  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  stem.  Eurya  latifolia  variegata  is  a 
beautiful  variegated-leaved  plant,  easily  grown,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  sandy  loam,  well  supplied  with  water 
during  the  growing  season,  and  syringed  overhead  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  the  leaves  sponged  if  scale 
makes  its  appearance.  This  plant  looks  best  trained 
pyramidal  fashion,  and  may  be  cut  back  freely  when 
it  grows  too  large.  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegate  is 
another  variegated  plant,  a  nice  companion  to  the 
Eurya,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam.  It  requires  frequent  syringing  under  and  over 
its  leaves,  to  keep  down  red-spider,  and  should  have 
its  points  frequently  nipped  out  so  as  to  keep  the  plant 
shapely.  The  above  are  a  few  out  of  a  number  of 
plants  that  are  deserving  of  general  cultivation.  They 
are  attractive  individually,  or  associated  with  flower- 
ing plants,  toning  down  the  mass  of  colour  which, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  frequently 
preponderates  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  to  an 
extent  painful  to  the  eye.   T.  Barnes,  Southgaie,  N. 

Plant  Stove. — One  of  the  most  essential  things  at 
this  dull  season  is  plenty  of  light,  therefore  any 
creepers  or  climbing  plants  that  are  suspended  from 
the  roof,  and  tend  to  obstruct  the  light,  should  be 
reduced,  and  tied  in  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  be 
careful  and  judicious  in  cutting  those  about  to  flower, 
so  as  not  to  disfigure  them  :  a  good  thinning  out  may 
be  all  that  is  requisite,  but  all  the  light  obtainable 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  Should  the  composition 
that  was  smeared  over  the  glass  for  shading  during  the 
bright  weather  not  be  removed,  and  the  glass  cleaned, 
lose  no  time  in  attending  to  it.  Such  plants  as  Alia- 
tuandas,  Clerodendrons,  Dipladenias,  Hedychiums,  &c, 
that  have  done  flowering  should  be  placed  together  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  kept  dry  in  order  to 
give  them  a  season  of  rest  previous  to  potting  and 
starting  them  into  growth.  Do  not  excite  specimen 
plants  to  grow  at  this  season,  unless  in  the  case  of 
young  stock,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  on 
growing  until  the  size  required  be  obtained.  Continue 
to  give  a  little  air  on  fine  days,  and  close  up  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Encourage  winter-blooming  plants, 
such  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Eranlhemums,  &c, 
with  manure-water.  Introduce  into  heat  at  intervals, 
for  a  succession  of  bloom,  Eucharis  amazonica, 
Amaryllis,  &c.  At  this  season  of  the  year  much  may 
be  done  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  in  the  houses.  This  should  be  studied, 
and  tastefully  carried  out,  for  this  class  of  plants  will 
soon  in  a  great  measure  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
means  of  affording  gratification  and  enjoyment  at  this 
dull  season,  more  particularly  if  cleanliness  and  order 
are  well  cared  for.  Edward  Bennett,  Hatfield  Park, 
Herts.  

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &V. 

Roses. — Tea  Roses  should  now  be  protected  by 
tying  some  common  Fern  (braken)  or  other  light 
material  in  and  around  the  heads  of  the  plants,  or  the 
plants  themselves  should  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  by 
the  heels,  a  little  litter  being  thrown  over  them  when 
hard  weather  comes.  I  prefer  taking  up  the  plants, 
as  being  safer,  though,  considering  that  they  have  to  be 
put  in  again  in  the  spring  this  plan  certainly  involves 
rather  more  labour.  Get  in  Manetti  cuttings  at 
once  ;  this,  indeed,  would  have  been  better  done  last 
month.  Recollect  that  a  careful  preparation  of  the 
cuttings  by  the  thorough  excision  of  all  buds  from  that 
portion  of  the  cutting  which  goes  underground  will 
save  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  future.  In 
planting  the  cuttings,  put  them  in  deep  enough,  and 
take  care  that  the  earth  is  pressed  firmly  round  the 
base.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  trench  as  if  for 
planting  Box  edging,  and  to  put  the  cuttings  in  as  if 
they  were  Box  plants.  Some  fancy  that  a  little  road 
grit  or  sharp  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
encourages  rooting. 

Briars  may  be  planted  out  as  they  can  be  obtained 
from  this  time  up  to  February  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  fresh  when  bought  in.  On  no 
account  let  them  lie  about  and  get  dried  up  before 
planting  ;  it  is  better  to  prepare  and  plant  them  at 
once  as  they  come  in.  The  old  root  should  be  cut 
clean  away  just  at  its  junction  with  the  stock.  This 
will  then  emit  healthy  fibrous  roots,  and  there  will  in 
due  season  be  a  corresponding  healthy  growth  of  wood 


for  budding.  The  large  old  rough  root,  or  any  part  of 
it  left  on,  will  be  a  continuous  source  of  vexation  in 
the  shape  of  a  constant  crop  of  suckers.  R.  B.  P. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs.— There  is  one  point 
in  connection  with  the  growth  of  single  specimen 
Trees  or  Shrubs  upon  lawns  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  when  planting,  and  that  is,  as  to  whether 
turf  will  grow  under  given  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
when  those  recently  planted  attain  to  anything  like 
the  size  anticipated.  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
gardens  where  some  bare  brown  patches  do  not  exist, 
and  places  are  to  be  found  where  turf  cannot  be 
induced  to  grow — very  prominent  positions,  too,  where 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  plant  low-growing  kinds 
of  Shrubs,  Sec,  to  neutralise  the  unsightly  effect.  As 
a  rule,  this  unsightly  effect  is  not  caused  by  deciduous 
trees  nearly  so  frequently  as  it  is  by  evergreens,  and 
I  deem  it  of  importance,  therefore,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  these  trees  before  I  refer  to  the  only 
means  existing  by  which  we  can  improve  this  state  of 
things.  The  Evergreen  Oak,  Arbutus,  Phillyrea,  and 
varieties  of  Taxus,  are  ample  illustrations  of  the  kind 
of  trees  or  shrubs  I  refer  to.  Whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  to  plant  such  as  these  on  any  fully  exposed 
lawn  site  I  would  advise  that  bushy,  low-branched, 
pyramidal-shaped  trees  only  be  employed,  as  opposed 
to,  and  much  preferable  to,  the  same  kinds  as  stand- 
ards, half  standards,  or  such  as  are  at  all  likely 
to  grow  away  with  a  clear  bole,  and  attain  to  such  an 
altitude  as  to  require  that  a  greensward  be  kept  under- 
neath. If,  as  suggested,  such  trees  be  procured  as  will 
feather  to  the  ground-line,  or  base  (and  this  they  may 
be  induced  to  do  by  a  little  training,  pruning,  &c), 
obviously  no  grass  will  be  requisite,  the  tree  will  assume 
a  far  more  beautiful  shape,  and,  besides,  afford  to  its 
own  base  much  protection  against  such  severe  winters 
as  that  of  1S60-61  proved  to  be.  Following  the  above 
form  of  tree,  the  only  other  one  admissible,  in  view  of 
these  ideas,  is  a  bare  boled,  strictly  pyramidal  one. 
These  are  very  easily  formed  if  but  a  very  little  amount 
of  pruning  and  like  attention  be  given  them  ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  beauty  of  all  our  shrubbery  plantations 
is  very  greatly  marred  by  the  want  of  more  direct 
attention  to  these  simple  matters.  Too  generally  a 
promiscuous  growth  is  permitted,  when  one  grows  into 
another  ;  both  become  drawn,  one-sided,  and  unsightly, 
and  very  unlike  what  they  would  be  if  they  received 
proper  attention. 

In  cases  where  the  turf  has  died  away  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  demand  a  fresh  layer,  my  advice  is 
not  to  re-turf  it  at  all  at  this  particular  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  here  that  the  great  majority  err. 
As  soon  as  their  work  becomes  a  little  slack,  and 
the  time  to  remove  and  relay  turf  has  arrived, 
they  set  about  returfing  these  bare  spaces,  and  not 
without  good  intentions  ;  but  the  fact  is,  however,  that 
they  perform  in  practice  the  very  reverse  of  what  they 
desire.  The  very  act  of  laying  fresh  turf  at  such  a 
time,  in  such  positions,  militates  more  or  less  against 
its  future  success.  The  dulness  of  winter,  increased 
ten-fold  under  overhanging  dense  foliaged  evergreen 
trees,  added  to  the  incessant  drip  during  damp  rainy 
periods,  all  tend  alike  to  kill  the  very  heart  out  of  this 
new  turf,  the  consequence  being  that  by  the  time  the 
March  winds  are  past,  or  at  the  most  the  first  hot  dry 
fortnight  in  summer  arrives,  the  new  laid  turf  of 
autumn  has  again  become  brown,  and  will  remain  an 
eyesore  until  another  autumn  or  spring  arrives.  What 
I  advise,  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  real  effort  at 
causing  grass  to  grow  in  such  positions,  is  to  returf  during 
some  rainy  period  in  very  early  spring,  placing  a  layer 
of  leaf-mould  immediately  under  the  new  layers  of  turf, 
beating  and  rolling  it  well,  and  dusting  a  little  finely 
sifted  rich  soil  in  amongst  it,  upon  its  surface,  and 
perhaps  it  may  then  grow  and  establish  itself  well.  It 
will  last  at  least  a  season  or  two  longer  than  the  usual 
autumn-laid  grass.  Those  who  interest  themselves 
with  such  matters  should  set  about  getting  together 
all  the  kinds  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds  they  require. 
William  Earley. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — To  secure  a  supply  of  ripe  Pine-apples 
during  the  London  season  is  the  aim  of  most  growers. 
This  fruit,  in  common  with  most  other  kinds  at  that 
period,  is  scarce  and  valuable.  Very  strong  suckers 
of  some  kinds  which  are  started  in  the  spring  will  pro- 
duce fine  fruit  the  following  April  and  May— varieties 
such  as  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smooth  Cayenne 
being  amongst  the  best  for  that  purpose.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  not  possible  to  fruit  Queen  plants  in  that  period. 
Fruit  of  that  variety  can  easily  be  obtained  by  the 
middle  of  June,  but  not  much  earlier,  as  the  plants  do 
not  so  readily  start  into  fruit  without  a  short  period  of 
comparative  rest.  The  Queen  plants,  which  I  prefer 
to  give  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  in  April,  May,  and  the 
early  part  of  June,  are  the  late  autumn  suckers  ;  these 
are  kept  gradually  through  the  winter  months,  in  a  light 
position  near  the  glass,  and  are  shifted  into  10  and  1 1  -inch 
pots  early  in  the  spring  ;  by  these  means  the  time 
which  is  necessary  for  the  plants  to  fill  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  to  develope  and  mature  a  growth,  also  a 
period  for  rest,  is  obtained.  These  plants,  when 
stimulated  by  an  advanced  temperature,  both  at  the 
roots  and  about  the  plants,  and  with  a  moderately 
moist  state  of  the  air  in  the  house,  do  in  general  start 
into  fruit  at  about  the  time  required.    Plants  which  are 


intended  for  this  purpose,  and  which  have  been  treated 
as  advised  in  the  Calendar  for  September  27,  should 
now  be  excited  by  incteasing  the  temperature  to  65° 
or  70°  at  night,  and  from  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime, 
and  90°  at  the  roots.  The  plants  will  now  require 
more  water,  which  should  be  given  liberally  when 
necessary,  not  indiscriminately,  but  sec  that  a  plant 
really  needs  it  before  applying  it  ;  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  Pine  cultivation  is  watering  injudiciously. 
Other  details  in  management  to  be  continued  as  before 
advised.   G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Presuming  that  all 
the  trees  in  the  early  house  have  been  properly  dressed 
with  the  mixture  formerly  recommended,  and  tied  to 
the  trellises,  forcing  may  be  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  If  the  weather  be  mild  very 
little  fire  will  be  required  at  the  commencement,  for 
the  slower  the  trees  are  excited,  the  stronger  the  blos- 
soms will  be  at  the  time  of  the  fruit  setting.  Fork  the 
inside  borders  over  slightly,  and  give  them  some  liquid 
manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  exhausted  some  well  rotted 
manure  may  be  put  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  surface. 
The  outside  borders  should  likewise  be  well  pro- 
tected with  litter  or  a  covering  of  tree  leaves,  and  if 
some  wooden  shutters  or  tarpauling  is  put  on  the 
top  of  them  it  will  prevent  the  strong  winds  from 
blowing  the  materials  about.  The  trees  may  be  syringed 
daily,  and  the  paths  sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
during  sun-heat.  The  trees  in  the  earliest  succession 
houses  may  be  pruned  and  dressed  as  soon  as  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off.  Have  the  woodwork  of  the 
houses  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted  if  required,  and 
see  that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  proper  order  for 
another  year's  work.  The  brown-scale  sometimes  puts 
in  an  appearance  on  the  young  wood  of  the  late  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  after  all  the  fruit  have  been 
gathered  ;  the  best  remedy  for  getting  rid  of  it  is 
to  syringe  the  trees  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  used. 
William  Tillery.       __ 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Advantage  may  now  be  taken  in  favourable  weather 
to  wheel  out  manure  from  dung-beds,  pits,  &c,  to  the 
quarters  requiring  it,  and  when  the  leaves  of  fruit 
trees  have  fallen,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
mencing the  operation  of  digging  or  trenching  all 
vacant  ground  intended  for  spring  planting.  Soils  of  a 
stiff  or  retentive  nature,  or  those  where  the  subsoil  is  not 
thoroughly  drained,  are  best  ridged  up  for  the  winter, 
and  previous  to  planting  forked  over  and  levelled. 
Parsnips  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  now  be  taken 
up,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  prepared  for  future  crops. 
As  these  roots  require  more  moisture  than  many 
others,  a  portion  may  be  taken  in  for  present  use, 
and  the  remainder  stacked  in  cones  in  the  soilyard  or 
other  convenient  place,  covering  with  a  layer  of  soil  a 
few  inches  thick,  and,  in  case  of  severe  frost,  adding  a 
layer  of  litter  or  braken,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  got 
at  easily  when  required.  Horseradish  should  also  be 
trenched  out  and  laid  in  for  use,  so  as  not  to  be  digging 
for  it  in  all  weathers.  We  usually  plant  this  in  rows 
3  feet  apart  and  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  a  por- 
tion  being  planted  each  year,  so  as  to  take  up  the 
roots  at  three  years  old ;  these  being  sorted, 
and  the  crowns  taken  off  and  laid  in  some 
convenient  corner,  are  available  for  use  during 
the  ensuing  spring  and  summer :  by  adding  a 
a  little  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  when 
taking  up,  the  same  ground  may  be  planted  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  and  so  the  annoyance  of  eradicating 
this  troublesome  plant  from  other  parts  of  the  garden 
may  be  avoided.  A  first  sowing  of  Peas  may  now  be 
made  on  a  warm  border  ;  of  very  early  kinds,  William 
the  First  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  the  forcing  department  prepare  a  bed  for  the 
first  crop  of  forced  Asparagus.  A  few  early 
Potatos  may  now  be  planted  in  pots  half  filled 
with  good  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cool  house  to  ger- 
minate, afterwards  removing  to  a  warmer  house  as 
growth  commences,  and  earthing-up  as  required. 
Dung  also  should  be  prepared  for  making  beds  in  pits 
or  frames  for  the  general  crop,  which  should  be  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Make  frequent  sowings 
of  small  Salad  in  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  and  attend  to  instructions  before  given  as  to 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c.    William  Cox. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

American  Water  Weed  :  J.  Y.  Empty  the  pond, 
and  rake  out  every  scrap.  A  few  swans  will  also  keep 
the  pest  down.  Nothing  but  repeated  attention  will 
keep  it  within  bounds. 

Araucaria  imbricata  :  F.  T.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  cones  now  showing  on  a  female  tree  will  perfect 
seeds  if  there  is  no  male  tree  near. 

Beech  Timber  :  M.  Freeman.  Beech  trees  may  be  cut 
dewn  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  timber  is 
ntt  considered  of  much  value,  as,  unless  kept  well,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  durable  for  ordinary  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  Brown's  Forester,  it  is  much  used  for  "  Framing 
fr  r  cirtain  kinds  of  household  furniture,  panels  for 
c<-rria  ;es,  carpenters'  planes,  masons'  mells,  wooden 
bow .  ,'  granary  shovels,  and  many  small  articles  in 
turning."  In  Buckinghamshire  it  is  largely  used  for 
chair-making. 

Books:  A.  B.  A  little  book,  price  51.,  published  at 
i7r,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  will  suit  you.—  U.  G.  R.  Apply 
to  Messrs.  Casselh 
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Botanic   Gardens,    Christiana  :   Botanist.   We  are 
unable  to  give  the  information  you  want.     You  might 
write  to  the  Professor  of  Botany,  or  the  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  at  Christiana. 
Foreign  Appointment  :  A.  B.  Write  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  India  Office,  or  to  the  Curator  of  the   Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 
Galls  on  Roots  of  Cedrus  Deodara  :  R.  P.  B.    It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  galls,  kindly  sent  by  you  as 
having  been  found  on  a  root  of  Cedrus  Deodara  at 
Wimbledon,  reached  us  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  as 
they  are  quite  new  to  science.    They  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a   Cynips,  either  an  old  well-known  species 
with  a  new  habitat,  or  else  an  undescribed  form.     The 
galls  were  so  much  crushed   that  we  could  only  find 
fragments  of  the  maker.    Could  you  procure  us  a  few 
intact  galls  of  the  same  kind?  Alb.  M. 
Hot-water  Engineering.  E.  Smith  requires  the  title 
and  price  of  some  works  on  this  subject.     Can  any  of 
our  correspondents  oblige  him  ? 
Melons    on     Tkellis-work:     A     Young    Beginner. 
Yes  ;    certainly,    you  may  grow  them  so.     Make  up 
your  bed  and  plant  them  in  the  usual  manner.     Then 
fix  your  trellis-work,  either  wood  or  wire,  about  9  inches 
below  the  glass,  and  train  the  plants  thereon.     Their 
fruit,  as  they  grow,  require  to  be  supported  on  a  little 
square  block  of  wood,  either  laid  on  the  trellis  or  sus- 
pended below  it. 
Names  of  Fruits  :  George  Wood.  Your  Grape  received 
from   Portugal  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true   Black 
Hamburgh.     If  you  had  sent  us  a  leaf  we  could  have 
told  with    more    certainty,    we   have,    however,    little 
doubt  about  it.     Pears  :    z,    Verulam  ;    3,  Eyewood  ; 

4,  Beurr£  Ranee.  Apples:  1,  9,  like  Herefordshire 
Pearmain,  but  very  small ;  4,  Besspool ;  10,  Alfriston  ; 
11,  Royal  Russet;  12,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  14, 
Beachamwell ;  13,  Sweeny  Nonpareil.—  A.  C,  South- 
gate.  1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  2,  Wheeler's 
Russet  ;  4,  Downton  Nonpareil  ;  5,  Rostocker;  6,  pro- 
bably Calvilie  St.  Sauveur.  —  E.  Fowler.  Apples  :  1, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  King 
of  the  Pippins  ;  6,  Pomme  Lenken.  Pears  :  1,  Veru- 
lam ;  3,  Franc  Real  d'Hiver. — A.  D.  Pears:  1,  3,  4, 
Beurre  Ranee  ;  2,  Passe  Colmar  ;  5,  Gilogil ;  6,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont  ;  7,  Catillac  ;  S,  Glou  Morceau. — 
W.  R.  Apples :  1,  Gloria  Mundi ;  2,  Reinette  du 
Canada  ;  3,  Beauty  ol  Kent  ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 

5,  Court  of  Wick. — E.  A.  Pears  :  1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2, 
probably  Beurre  Ranee  ;  3,  Thompson's  ;  4,  Bishop's 
Thumb.—  J.  At.  Apples:  1,  Court-pendu  Plat;  2, 
Holmes'  Large. — A.  G.  Apples  :  3,  Cox's  Pomona  ; 
5,  probably  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  9,  Ribston  Pippin  ; 
others  unknown. — A.  B.  Pears  :  1,  probably  Winter 
Crassane  ;  2,  3,  Old  Colmar  ;  4,  most  probably  Beurre 
Die!,  but  fruit  nearly  rotten  ;  5,  Catillac  ;  6,  probably 
small  fruit  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  8,  Beurre'  Ranee. — 
J.  Rose.  Apples:  1,  Pomme  Violette ;  2,  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  3,  Margil;  4,  Court  of  Wick  ;  5,  Dumelow's 
Seedling.—  Henricus.  Next  week.  When  you  send 
fruit  to  be  named  again,  don't  stick  nails  into  the 
eyes  of  them,  as  you  have  done  in  this  instance.  By  so 
doing  you  destroy  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characters 
by  which  varieties  are  distinguished. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  Marshall.  We  cannot  exactly 
match  the  Campanula  introduced  by  a  lady  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow  with  herbarium 
specimens,  as  the  flowers  are  much  withered.  It 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  species,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  fresh  specimens,  with  ripe  capsules,  be- 
fore deciding  what  it  is.  The  nuts  are  the  fruit  of 
Arachis  hypogsea,  an  annual,  largely  cultivated  in  some 
parts  for  the  nuts.— E.  A.  W.  Scutellaria  costa- 
ricana,  which  is  not  as  yet  a  common  plant  in  culti- 
vation.—  T.  C,  Kimbolton.  Posoqueria  revoluta,  a 
Brazilian  shrub,  which  requires  treating  like  a  Gardenia. 
— J.  IV.  K,  Co.  Cork.  1,  Picea  cilicica ;  2,  P.  lasio- 
carpa.—  IV.  Jt.  T.  1,  4,  Gymnogramma  Calomelanos; 
2,  G.  ochracea ;  3,  Adiantum  assimile  ;  the  others  in- 
sufficient. —X.  V.  /..  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  certainly. 
— Jr.,  Hartlebury.  We  cannot  name  the  varieties  of 
Begonia.  No.  1  is  B.  Weltoniensis  ;  4  is  Dregei.  Some 
Begonias  are  greenhouse  plants,  others  stove  plants. — 
M.  J.  S.  Oporanthus  luteus.—  L.  J.  You  must  send 
better  specimens,  and  in  better  condition.  No.  3  is 
Epiphyllum  truncatum.— Frank  S.  Pitcairnia  flammea. 
— J.  R.  Banbury.  I,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  2,  Aster 
Novae- Anglise. 

Seedling  Apples  :  J.  Rose.  Yours  is  a  very  handsome 
Apple,  in  size  and  shape  like  large  examples  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  but  streaked  and  marked  like  the  King 
of  the  Pippins.  The  flesh  is  firm  yet  tender,  and 
moderately  juicy,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour.  A 
thoroughly  good  autumn  Apple  for  kitchen  use,  and 
also  pleasant  to  eat.— E.  Hobday.  This  is  of  medium 
size,  flattened,  of  a  pretty  clear  pale  straw  colour 
streaked  with  crimson  on  the  exposed  side,  not  unlike 
Winter  Strawberry.  The  flesh  is  very  tender  and  juicy, 
with  a  slight  acidity.  Fairly  pleasant  to  eat  as  a  dessert 
fruit,  would  no  doubt  cook  well.  There  are  so  many 
excellent  Apples  at  this  season  that  a  new  variety  of 
merely  ordinary  merit  is  scarcely  required. 

Strawberries  :  A  Young  Beginner.  These  ripen  in  the 
following  order,  or  nearly  so,  several  of  them  coming 
in  almost  together :— Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Keens'  Seedling,  Rivers'  Eliza,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President' 
Mr.  Radclyffe,  Amateur,  British  Queen,  Dr.  IIogg[ 
Admiral  Dundas,  Elton  Pine. 

Styptic  for  Trees  :  One  of  your  correspondents  has 
inquired  about  a  styptic  for  trees  ;  I  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Stockholm  tar,  a  little  ochre  or 
umber  gives  it  more  substance,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
harmless.  H.  K. 

Timber  Drying  :  H.&  R.  The  writer  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  book  on  the  artificial  drying  of  timber  and 
the  extraction  of  resin,  turpentine,  &c,  therefrom  ;  but 
an  excellent  summary  (in  German}  ut  the  latter  pro- 
cesses is  given  in  1  iartig's  Forst tidies,  etc.,  Conversations- 


Lexicon,  Stuttgart,  1836,  on  pp.  362—363.  Possibly 
"  H.  &  R."  may  obtain  some  useful  hints  from  inspect- 
ing any  of  the  Continental  establishments  where  woody 
fibres  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  &c,  as 
this  process  necessitates  the  previous  removal  of  all 
resinous  particles.  Alb.  M, 
Tweedside  Vineyard  :  M.  Your  letter  is  umauthenti- 
cated. 


Erratum.  I  have  inadvertently  made  a  mistake  in  my 
note  on  Narcissus  aquilimba,  at  p.  1465.  Its  Maltese 
name  is  Ranges  Mewahhar,  not  the  locality  in  which  it 
is  found.  H.  Harpur-Crewe, 

Catalogues  Received.— Frobel  &  Co.  (Neumiinster, 
near  Zurich),  General  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock.— 
William  Chater  (Saffron  Walden),  Catalogue  of  Holly- 
hocks and  Roses.— John  Jefferies  &  Sons  (Cirencester) 
Catalogue  of  Forest,  Fruit,  and  Select  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  &e. 


TPanslea -Bedding  ana  Show  Varieties. 
HOMAS   S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham.    London,    N. 
N.li.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Communications  Received.— Anglo-Hibernian.— H  W  C  — 
C.  O.-H.  D.-Rev.  J.  L.  H.  S.-F.  E.  T.-W.  E.-H  B  - 
K.  A.-H.  K.-W.  S.— W.  H.-R.  A.  P.-E.  S.  D 
-W.  H.  B.-L.  G.-H.  A.  B.-YV.  B.  H.-K.  K.-W.  L.- 
F.  C. 


uxMs. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Nov.  7. 
We  have  still  to  report  a  good  supply  of  outdoor  pro- 
duce. Hothouse  fruit  principally  consists  of  Pines  and 
Grapes,  the  former  being  unusually  good.  Grapes  are 
lower  in  price,  in  consequence  of  the  Portugal  varieties 
competing  with  the  home-grown  samples. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,  ..  ..  - 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  o- 
Gooseberries,p.bush.  ..  - 
Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 


Fruit. 
s .  d.  s.  d. 
1  oto  1  6 


1  o—  5  o 

8  0—16  o 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.     . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

.  2  oto  6  o 
,..—16 
8  o — 24  o 
4  o — 12  o 
3  o—  6  o 
20  o—  .. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
TuIOMAS  S.  WAKE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 

-*-  Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1S71  CATALOGUE,  with  1S71  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  Tust 
published.  N.B.—  Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


"T\AISIES,  Red,   White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4;.  per 

J-7  100;  Acubacfolia,  and  others,  8s.  per  too.  All  the  best  plants 
for  sprint'  gardening,  from  as.  per  too;  204  plants,  in  i3  best 
sorts,  package  free,  10s.  LIS'IS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  N urseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 
T    ILIUM  AURATUM.— Arrivals  expected  in  January. 

J—i  Early  Orders  from  the  Trade  are  solicited,  to  secure  a  supply. 
Prices,  75J. ,  iooj  ,  and  1 251.  per  100 ;  125. ,  i8j.  ,  and  301.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE    TUBEROSES— Best   quality   American    and    Italian. 
Please  send  in  your  Orders  now.     Prices  on  application. 

HOOPER  AND  CO.,Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 

[~    ILIUM    AURATUM.— Orders    are    now    being 

J—i  booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
•ions  of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  J; 


the  100,  at  75s.  and  100s.  per'ioo ;  extra  sizes.  i8j"  and  301.  per  dozen,  at 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New 


ary).  by 

lozen,  at 

and  Rare  Plants, 


King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 
I3RIMULA     SINENSIS.— This    season's    gatherings 

-L  are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
London,  S.W. 

~T  EAN  VERSCHAFFELTS  NEW  CATALOGUE 
V  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  may  be 
obtained  gratis,  either  on  application  to  himself  or  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E.C.     All  orders  to  be  directed  to 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,    The      " 
Belgium. 


Nurseries,    Ledebcrg,    Ghent, 


Vegetables 
s.  d.   s.  d.  I 
.  o  3  to  o  6 
1  o—  3  o 
3-  *  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

O   2tO    O  4 


Artichokes, green,ea.  o  3to  o  6  J  Leeks,  per  bunch 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o—  3  o  |  Lettuces,  per  score. , 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6  |  Mushrooms,  p.  pott 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  Onions,  per  bunch  . . 

bush 70—..        Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz, . .  1  3 —  2  o  Radishes,  p.  bunch 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  ,.  o  6 —  09  —  black  Turnip,  do. 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o  Shallots,  per  lb. 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o  Salsify,  p.  bundle 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o  Seakale,  p.  pun. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o  Spinach,  per  bush. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2 
Horse  Radishjp.bun.  3  oto  5  o  Turnips,  p.  bun,  . .  o  4—  o  \ 
Potatos— Early  Shaws,  So*,  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s, 
to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  ioaj.  to  120J.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120$.  to  140^.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
d.  s.  d. 


J  Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

OITN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds,  si*.,  30s.,  425.,  and  605.  per  dozen.  Packages  gratis  (or  cash 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carnage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London.     Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


I  o—  2  o 
I  o —  2  o 
..—06 
o  4 —  o  6 
o  2 —  o  4 
..—06 
o  6—  .. 
.  o  6 —  1  o 
.  2  o—  3  o 


Carnations,  per  doz,  2  oto  3  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  6 —  6  o 

—  p.  doz.  bunches  4  o—  9  o 
Epiphyllum, i2bloomsi  o —  2  o 
Gardenias,  p.  doz,  .. 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz.. 

sprays 


s.d.   s.  d. 
1  6to  3  o 


Begonias  p.doz. 

Bouvardia     ..     do. 

Chrysanthemums,  do. 

Cyclamen     ..     do. 

Cyperus        . .     do. 

Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
,,     viridis. .     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    ..     do. 


o —  7  o 
.  —  o  6l 
Plants  in  Pots, 
'.  d.    s.  d. 


Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pelargoniums,Zonal; 

p.  12  sprays         ..    o  4to  o  q 

Roses,indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o—  6  o 

—     outdoor,  do...    1  o—  1  6 

Stephanotis,i2Sprays6  a —  S  o 

Violets,  p.  12  bunch.   1  o—  2  o 


6    OtOI2   o 

go- 
4  a- 
12  o — iS  o 
6  o — 12  o 


-12  o 


12   O — 30   O 
12   O — 24  O 

4  o—  8  o 


Fuchsia 

Heaths, 

riety 


do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 

4  OtOI2  o 


EXTRA    large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all  the  leading  kinds,  in  splendid  condition  for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLA RK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  S u rrey. 


QTRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

yj  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS  ;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 

VINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from  3s.  Cd.  to  71.  each, 
package  included. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


MULBERRIES,  MULBERRIES.— Our  Stock  of  the 
above  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  we  shall  supply  the 
Trade  with  proportionately  stronger  trees  at  the  respective  prices  of 
last  season. 
Specimen  LIMES  for  avenues,  &c,  a  very  fine  stock. 
PONSFORD  AND  SON,  Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


MAIDEN  FRUIT  TREES  of  the  following  kinds 
for  SALE:  — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries  :  also  hne  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  the  leading 
kinds;  Standard-trained  Peaches,  well  furnished,  from  walls.  Price 
and  CATALOGUES  on  application. 
J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do, 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  . .     do. 


p.  daz.12  o — 30  o 


6  o 
30—90 
4  o—  6  o 


EVENING  LECTURES  to  WORKING  MEN 
ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 
The  FIRST  COURSE  of  this  SESSION,  consisting  of  SIX 
LECTURES  on  HEAT,  by  Professor  Guthrie,  will  be  delivered 
at  the  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  will  be  commenced  on 
MONDAY  EVENING,  November  17,  at  8  o'clock,  and  continued 
on  each  succeeding  Monday  evening.  Tickets  can  be  obtained,  by 
Working  Men  only,  at  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street,  on 
Monday  evening,  November  10,  from  7  to  10  o'clock,  upon  payment 
of  6d.  Only  One  Ticket  can  be  delivered  to  each  applicant,  who  is 
requested  to  bring  his  Name,  Address,  and  Occupation  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  for  which  the  Ticket  will  be  exchanged. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


ASYLUM  for  IDIOTS,  Earlswood.—  The  Friends  of 
A,  C.  GLENDINNING  beg  to  RETURN  their  SINCERE 
THANKS  to  all  those  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  in  securing  his 
Election. — October  30. 


TREE   IVY,    in   variety.— The  hardiest   of  all    Ever- 
greens in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  12s,  to  601.  per  dozen. 
CLIMBING  IVY,  the  b< 
to  4  feet,  from  as,  to  241. 
---HA~- 


est  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
per  dozen. 
RICPlARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 

GEORGE     DAVISON,    The     Nurseries,     I  Iereford, 
offers  the  following  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.6,  7,  8.  and  0  ft. ,  25.  6d.,u.,7s.  6d  ,  and  ioj  6d 
„     NORDMANNIANA,2j4t03fect,2J.  6rf.  1035.6^. 


„     PINSAPO,  3  uwrect,  55. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6: 


MACRO  CARP  A,  6  feet,  25. 


\l 


,  and  8  feet,  ss.  6d. ,  55. ,  and  ys.  6d. 


\I'M   I   AKIA,  1,  .5   and  6  fce't,  51.,  7s.  6rf.,  and  105,  6,1 
BERBERIES  JAPONICA,  2to3fcct, 


—  per  dozen. 
DEI  IDARA,  3,  4,  s,  and  6  feet,  2s.  6rf.,  3*.  (W.,  «.,  and  7s.  6d. 
I  Al    1:1   STlNUi),  fine.  2  to  3  feet,  qi.  per  dozen. 
LA  UREL,  Common,  v%  to  3  feet,  12s.  6rf.  per  too. 

,,     I'urtugal,  l'A  to  2  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
PINUS  iNSrGNlS.atoa  rect,  qs.  per  dozen. 

,,     AUSTRIACA,  4,  S,  and  6  feet,  line,  151.,  305.,  and  ?cj,  per  100. 

r  I R,  Scotch,  1  roct,  5*  per  100. 

,,     Spruf  r,   1  to  4  feet,  ICJ    prr  100 
'I  HUYOPS]  ■   1. "i  1    M  I  ■,  1      ....:.,     ■         ,..,  .  u.,aiMl7«;W 
ROSES,  Standard,  iv    p  ,  .|.., ,,  ■    |  >warf,  0     pel  doti  n 
CATALOGUES    free. 


A  Safe  Investment, 


MY  WALNUT  TREES   will   produce  a  rich  crop, 
valuable  timber,  and  beautiful  landscape  ;  5  to  6  ft 


For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tipti 


idscapc ; 
;e  Heath,  Essex. 


5  feet  high,  301. 


Bushey  Park  nearer  Home 
TfUNE    HORSE   CHESTNUT 


Now  or  Never. 
TREES,  5   feet  high 

and  upwards,  20s.   per  100 ;  6  feet  and  upwards,  30J.     For  cash 
l^ WILKlN,  Tiptree  Heath.  Essex. 


A  Strike  in  Iron. 

PLANT  OAK  TREES  again  ;  about  5  feet  high,  ioj. 
per  100.      For  cash  only. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


American  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SEEDS  of  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA,  CALIFORNIAN 
J!1  N„E§.?^_d_ SPRUCES,  PHLOX   DRUMMONDII,   PORTU- 
In  quantities  to  the  Trade  only. 


LACA,  THUNBERGIAS,  &c, 
Prices  on  application  to 
J.  M.  THORBURN  and  CO, 


15,  John  Street,  New  York,  U.S. 


Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The    extensive    stock    of    Seedling    and    Transplanted    FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL    TREES    and    SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 
is  this  season  in   fine  condition.     Special   offers   for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.     CATALOGUES  free. 


1  George  I 


upon  applu 
V.  Bridge, 


Edinburgh  ;  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

MESSRS.  LYLES  and  SPEED,  having  purchased 
the  above  Business  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J. 
Chater,  solicit  a  CONTINUATION  of  the  PA  I  KONAGE  received 
by  their  predecessor. 

ITU  11    BULBS.— A  splendid  collection,  cheap.    Carriage  free  to 
all  Railway  Stations.     PRICK  LIST  on  application. 


Special  Offer. 

COMMON    LAURELS,    2    to    3    feet,    very    bushy, 
£$  per  1000. 
AUSTRIAN  PINE,  2  to  3  leet,  fine,  201.  per  100. 
LARCH   KIR,  2  to  3fcct.  251.  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  321.  6d.  per  1000. 
ENGLISH    OAKS,    TREE    BOX,    CHINESE    ARBOR-VIT/E, 
THUJOPSIS,  &c.,  equally  low, and  all,rccently  transplanted.  Samples 
if  required. 

R.   AND  J.   TUCKER,  the  Nurseries,  Faringdon,    Berks. 


FOR      SALE 
CAMELLIAS, 
Eclipse,  7  feet;    a 
Chandclcrii,  5  feet. 
R.  OUBKJ 


SIX    handsome,    well    furnished 

ubs— viz.,  a  pair  of  Double  Whites,  5  f<    1  | 

a   fine   red,  7  feet;    Lady   Hume's    Ulu-di,   0   (cct, 


Eclipse,  7  feet 
,  i"< 
1 1  »;k.  1  hur.ii  U'.dk  Nursery,  Stoke  Wcwington,  N, 


To  Tulip  Growers. 

FOR  SALE,  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  choice  late 
il'>v.ci-mj;    TUXIPs,  oil   naimed    and    leparateh    classed,   thfi 

iropeit)    "i    .1   '!■  ccs  cd   di»l  ingui  .in  >l    1 ti  111      Tin  1    it   .1    1  h 1 

..  j.;.  :n      ■    1.  ,     -.Hi-  ■  n  ,1  splendid  varietj    ■  1  ihi   above   Bulb&j 

■  ill I  ni   11   rj     i"  "  11      Will  be  sold  -  hi  .i|> 

AUSTIN  AND  McASLAN,  16,  Buclun.m  Mrcct,  Glasgow. 
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RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  36,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C,  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prue  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862.  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds. 

To  the  Trade. 

SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
WOOD      GREEN, 

■      LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.)        

Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 

Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 

Seed  Growing    Establishment  Wisbech. 

MAGNIFICENT  SEAKALE  ROOTS,   for  Forcing, 
strung  roots,  js.  6J.  per  100;  extra  strong,  MF.  6d,    per  too; 
selected  roots,   15$.  per  100. 
ASPARAI SUS   ROOTS,  extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  10s  6.1.  per  100. 
W.    HOOPER,  88,  Oxford  Street,  W.j  and  New   Wandsworth, 
London,  S.W. 

CUCUMBER  SEED.- A  large  Stock  of  well-ripened 
SEED,  of  this  year's  saving,  consisting  of  Black  Spine,  White 
Spine,  Telegraph,  Syon  House,  Manchester  Prize,  &c.  Trice  per  100 
or  1000  on  application ;  in  packets,  if.  each.  Also  very  superb 
INTERMEDIATE  STOCK.  So  per  cent,  double,  2J.  6d.  per  packet. 
CASTLE  and  SON,  Jeffrey's  Road,  Clapham,  S. 

FREDK.  GEE  begs  to  offer  the  following,  for  cash 
wiih  orders:— Excellent  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, of  the  undermentioned  kinds,  viz.,  Early  Enfield  Market, 
East  Ham,  and  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead,  all  at  2s.  6d.  per 
iooo  :  Red  Dutch  Pickling  do.,  fine  stock,  at  &s.  per  1000.  Splendid 
DAISIES,  most  showy  sorts,  for  spring  flowering,  at  «.  per  100. 
Extra  SEAKALE,  for  Forcing,  at  10s.  per  100 ;  do.,  for  Planting  out, 
at  51.  per  too.  Good  strong  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  2,  3,  and  d-yr., 
.ii  as,  hd  ,  3s.  6J.,  and  y.  per  100. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Establishments,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM   will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 

New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very'  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
10s.  6d.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliagcd  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  tor  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

HARRISON    and    SONS    offer    the    following,     in 
excellent  condition  and  well  grown  : — 
15,000  HuRSE  CHESTNUTS, .3  to  12  feet. 
20,000  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  5  feet. 
150,000  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  1  103  feet. 
50,000  GOOSEBERRIES. 
1,000  CANADIAN  ELMS,  6  to  12  feet. 
10,000  SPRUCE,  1  to  4  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  QUICK. 
5,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  &c. 
Also    a    quantity    of   Standard    ELMS,    SYCAMORE,     BIRCH, 
ALDER,  &c.  For  price  and  samples  apply  to 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Leicester. 

THE     PLANTING    SEASON. -LARGE     TREES. 
LIMES,  red  twigged  S  to  12  feet 

ELMS,  Huntingdon  ;  do  English  ..     8  to  16    „ 

HOKSE  CHESTNUTS 6  to  10    „ 

SYCAMORES  81014    „ 

NORWAY  MAPLES  8  to  14    „ 

PURPLE  BEECH 6  to    8    „ 

WEEPING  BEECH  6  to    8    „ 

CUT-LEAVED  BEECH 6  to    8    „ 

POPLARS,  in  variety  8  to  18    „ 

The  above  have  been  frequently  transplanted  and  judiciously 
pruned,  and  are  such  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  For 
prices  and  further  information  apply  to 

SWING  and  CO.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


MR.   JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural   and 

XV_L    Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.  EDWIN  COOLING,  Licensed  Valuer, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  PROPERTY,  including  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  &c.  Terms  on  application. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


M 


R.  ROBERT  GAINSFORD,  Auctioneer,  Agri- 
cultural, Market  Garden,  and  General  Valuer, 

Park  Farm,  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  W. 


Middlesex. 

A    FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  comprising  a  capital 
Nursery  Ground,  to  be  SOLD,  to  pay  10  per  cent. 
WILKINSON  and  HOKNE,  Auctioneers,  &c,  7,  Poultry,  City,  E.C 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  by  Private  Contract, 
consequence  of  serious  illness  of  Proprietor,  the  LEASE 
56  years)  and  GOODWILL,  Show  and  other  Glass  Houses,  Erec- 
tions, Pits,  Frames,  Tanks.  &.c;  Stock  in  Trade  of  a  varied  descrip- 
tion— Chrysanthemums,  Liliums,  English  Show  Tulips,  Ferns, 
Geraniums,  Palms,  Cacti,  Agapanthus,  &c  of  THE  NURSERY, 
WILLIAM  STREET,  New  North  Road,  Islington.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ROE,  on  the  Premises. 

Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners. 
T~lO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

-L  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  icet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The    Nursery  facing  the  highroad,    offers  a  fine  opportunity   (or 
a  First-clasi  Jobbing  Trade  vith  entrance 

to  Nursery,  ..an  also  be  bad.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  tins 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For    further    particulars,    apply    to     J.    G.    SHEARMAN,    Esq 
Solicitor,  10,  Grcsham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 

Plants  and  Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Ghent. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  12,  at  half-past  1a  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
consignment  of  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  ROSES.  KHtUJO- 
DENDRONS,  CONIFERS,  FRUIT  TREES,  HARDV  TREKS 
and  SHRUBS;  also  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  GLADIOLI,  and  other  BULBS,  just 
arrived  from  Holland  :  also  a  consignment  of  CAMELLIAS, 
AZALEAS,  and  other  Plants,  from  Ghent  ;  PRIMULA  JAPONICA, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids,  Tree  Ferns,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  ax,  at  half  past  12  o'clock  precisely!  a 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  containing  many  rare  and  beautiful 
kinds:  all  of  them  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  offer  unusual  advan- 
tages to  amateur  beginners.  An  importation  of  Orchids  Irorn  New 
Grenada,  partially  established  and  in  splendid  condition  ;  they  include 
many  rare  and  new  species,  such  as  Odontoglossum  vcxillarium, 
O.  ir.iniatum,  O.  angustatum,  &c.  An  importation  of  TREE 
FERNS,  consisting  of  Cyathca  dcatbata,  Alsophila  australis,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  D.  squarrosa,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Todea  superba, 
T.  hymenophylloides,  T.  intermedia,  Lomaria  species.  Established 
Ferns,  vil. :— -Platycerium  grande,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  farley- 
ense,&c  A  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Specimen 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  &c,  in  splendid  condition. 

I  >n  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Tooting,  S.W. 

EXTENSIVE  CLEARANCE  SALE   of  40  ACRES  of  GENERAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  on 
MONDAY,  November  10,  and  five  following  days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day,  without  the  slightest  reservation,  (in  consequence 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Freehold  being  required  (or  building  pur- 
poses), about  40  Acres  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising 10,000  Border  Shrubs  in  rich  assortment  and  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  many  of  which  are  handsome  specimens  adapted  for 
immediate  effect  ;  also  10,000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  1000  Picea 
Nordmanniana,  1000  Thuja  stricta,  3000  Green  Hollies,  and  thousands 
of  other  Conifers;  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  too  numerous  to  mention  ; 
5000  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,  4500  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
beautifully  assorted,  including  many  in  pots  fit  for  forcing;  also 
35,000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  20,000  Pyramidal  and  Standard 
Apples  and  Pears,  4000  Plums,  5000  Cherries,  5000  dwarf-trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums  ; 
8000  Black,  White,  and  Red  Currants  ;  icoo  Thorns,  40,000  Orna- 
mental Trees,  6  to  12  feet,  including  a  fine  collection  of  Standard 
Weeping  Willows,  14,000  Poplars  of  sorts,  4000  Limes,  5  to  12  feet,  &c.j 
14,000  Oval-leaved  and  Common  Privet,  150,000  Climbers,  and  other 
plants  in  pots,  consisting  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  (Exmouth),  Varie- 
gated and  Green  Ivies,  choice  Clematis  and  Jasminums,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Leytonstone. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  ol  VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STUCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Fillcbrook  Estate  Nut- 
sery,  adjoining  Leytonstone  Station,  on  the  Woodford  Line  (Great 
Eastern  Railway),  on  MONDAY,  November  17,  and  two  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  part  of  the  ground  being 
required  for  other  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  Valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  splendid  variety  of  Coniferae 
and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  various  sizes,  and  including  many  magnifi- 
cent specimens  adapted  for  immediate  effect,  the  whole  of  which, 
having  been  recently  transplanted,  will  remove  safely;  also  about 
15,000  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  10  to  15  feet ;  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
thousands  of  selected  Fruit  Trees;  Hardy  American  Plants— viz., 
choice  Scarlet  and  other  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Andro- 
meda floribunda,  &c.  ;  together  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  Standard , 
Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses,  of  fine  growth,  and  embracing  all  the 
leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Estate 
Offices,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Fincnley,  N. 

HIGHLY   IMPORTANT   SALE  of  VALUABLE   EXTRA 
NURSERY   STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Finchley  Nurseries,  Long  Lane, 
near  the  Finchley  Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  20  and  21,  at  12  o'Clock 
precisely  each  day,  many  thousands  of  fine  EVERGREEN  and 
CONIFER/E  SHRUBS,  including  many  handsome  specimens,  also 
a  large  quantity  of  fine  Common  Laurels,  3  to  8  feet,  bushy  ;  Standard 
Portugal  Laurels,  English  Yews,  Arbor-vita^  sorts,  &c.  ;  Ornamental 
and  Forest  Trees,  8  to  10  feet,  viz.,  fine  Limes,  Chestnuts,  Sycamore, 
Laburnums,  &c. ;  selected  Fruit  Trees  of  sorts,  Dwarf  Roses  in  choice 
variety,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  he  had 
on  the  Premises,  at  Messrs.  CUTBUSH'S  Highgate  Nursery,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Burnt  Ash  Nursery,  Lee,  S.E. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  BEAUTIFULLY  GROWN    NURSERY 
STOCK. 

MESSRS.      PROTHEROE     AND     MORRIS      are 
instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on   FRIDAY,  November  28,  at 
11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  large  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 
Full  particulars  will  appear  next  week. 


Without  Reserve.— Brox  Nursery,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
IMPORTANT    SALE    of  VALUABLE     NURSERY    STOCK. 

MESSRS.  WATER  ER  and  SONS  have 
been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Gray  &  Son  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  upon  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  Novem- 
ber 18,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  (the 
Lease  expiring  in  March  next),  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK  upon  the  Parish  land  adjoining  the  Chertsey 
Union,  part  of  the  Brox  Nursery,  within  ij£  mile  of  the  Chertsey 
and  Woking  Stations,  comprising  5000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
including  all  the  choicest  varieties  known,  old  and  new;  20,000 
Hollies,  1  to  3  feet;  5000  Pinus  Laricio,  1  to  2  feet;  15,000  Pinus 
austriaca,  1  to  3  feet;  4000  Cedrus  Deodara,  and  Cedrus  atlantica,  of 
sizes  ;  15,000  Rhododendrons,  1  to  3  feet ;  aooo  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 

1  to  2  feet ;  1000  variegated  Hollies,  20,000  Yews,  o  to  24  inches  ;  10,000 
Berberis  Darwinii,  2  feet ;  3000  Fruit  Trees — fine  Standards,  Pyramids, 
and  Espaliers  of  the  most  popular  kinds  ;  5000  Limes,  1  to  5  feet  ; 
85,000  Forest  Trees,  1  to  3  feet,  consisting  of  Spruce,  Larch,  and  Scotch 
Firs,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Sycamore, 
Mountain  Ash,  Acer,  &c;  30,000  strong  Quick,  500   Purple   Beech, 

2  to  4  feet;  also  quantities  of  Acacia,  of  sorts;  Laburnum,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Arbor-vita:,  several  kinds  of  Araucaria,  Wellingtonias, 
choice  Piceas,  Pinus  insignis.  Arbutus,  Thuja  aurea  and  gigantea, 
Thujopsis,  Privets,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Pampas-grass,  Thuja  Lobbii, 
4000  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  2  to  5  feet ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Stock. 

The  Auctioneers  can  confidently  recommend  this  Stock,  the  whole 
having  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  therefore  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition  for  transplanting. 

Purchasers  will  be  allowed  until  March  1,  187.),  for  clearing 

May  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
upon  the  Premises,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
Messrs  WATERER  and  SONS,  Auctioneers,  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
who  will  for  vard  them  on  application  by  post. 

There  is  direct  railway  communication  from  Chertsey  and  Woking 
Stations  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      arc 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  oilier  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Ollices  of  the  Company, 
2,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


T 


HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,    RECLAMATION,    FARM    BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  Sic. 
Directors. 


John  Glutton,  Esq. 
Frcdk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farciuhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  ot  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq. , Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.I'. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


Root  Show. 

HARRISON    AND    SONS    have    much    pleasure  in 
announcing  that  their  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FARM  ROOTS 
will  be  held  on  NOVEMBER  19  10  22,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
ROOTS  from  their  Customers  at  an  early  date. 
Leicester,  October  zg,  1873. 


The  Royal  Berkshire  Root  Show. 
£100in|  IV/TESSRS.      SUTTONS1     TWENTY- 
Prizes.    1VX    fourth    annual    exhibition    ot 

SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  MANGEL,  KOHL  RABI,  CARROTS, 
POTATOS,  &c,  will  be  held  in  their  New  Premises  at  Reading, 
on  SATURDAY,  November  22,  when  upwards  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  in  PRIZES,  including  a 
Silver  Cup,  value  jfiio  iw.,  for  the  best  24  specimens  of  Suttons' 
Champion  Swede  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. LAST  DAY  for  receiving  Roots,  NOVEMBER  18.  No 
charge  for  Entry. 

In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  former  years 
through  the  'great  concourse  of  persons  visiting  this  Show,  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  decided,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  those  more  directly 
interested  in  Agriculture,  that  the  Admission  shall  be  by  Ticket  only, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Market  Place  Entrance  on  the  day  of 
the  Show. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW, 
1873.— The  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
and  PIGS,  will  be  held  at  the  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLING- 
TON, on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  and  four  following 
days. 

Intending  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  apply  for  Certificate  Forms 
by  the  reference  letters  as  under. 

CATTLE.— Form  A.  For  any  OX  or  STEER  (in  any  Class). 
„     B.   For  a  COW  or  HEIFER  (in  any  Class). 
„     C.  For  a  BEAST  in  Extra  Stock. 
SHEEP.  „     D.  Fora  PEN  of  Three  WETHERS. 

„     E.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  EWES. 
„     F.  For  a  SINGLE  WETHER  SHEEP  in  Extra 
Stock. 
PIGS.  ,,     G.  For  a  PEN  of  Three  PIGS  (in  any  Class). 

„     H.  Fora  SINGLE  PIG  in  Extra  Stock. 
ENTRIES  for  LIVE  STOCK  CLOSED  NOVEMBER  1. 
Prize    Lists,   Forms  of  Certificates,   and   all   information   may   be 
obtained  on  application  to   Mr.  DAVID  PULLEN,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  the  Office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  corner  of  Half  Moon 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

N.I>— All  communications  respecting  the  Show  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  above,  and  should  bear  outside  the 
words  "  Smithfield  Club  Show." 


CRYSTAL      PALACE.— The     GREAT     LONDON 

Kj  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and  RABBIT  SHOW  will  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
THURSDAY,  November  17.  18,  19,  and  20.  The  Entries  show  that 
this  will  be  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held, 
both  in  regard  to  number  of  specimens  and  as  to  complete  represen- 
tation of  varieties. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1873. 


WE  were  the  other  day  over  the  Lodge 
Farm,  near  Barking.  There  is  here  at 
present  the  most  perfectly  even  crop  of  ripe 
Savoys  on  the  poorest  gravel  land  we  have  ever 
seen.  They  have  had  no  solid  manure  whatever. 
The  stubble  of  an  Italian  Rye-grass  crop  which 
had  been  sewaged  had  been  ploughed  in,  and 
the  plants  had  been  pricked  in  over  it  and 
sewaged  as  they  needed  it.  It  is  a  perfect  crop, 
on  anything  but  a  "  Cabbage  "  kind  of  soil.  We 
also  walked  through  many  acres  of  capital 
bunching  Greens  ready  for  market,  all  clean  and 
full  of  crop,  due  to  similar  treatment — sewage 
after  Italian  Rye-grass  sewaged.  There  was  also 
an  even  plant  ot  winter  Broccoli,  planted  out  a 
little  later,  and  therefore  not  so  forward.  A 
splendid  plant  of  Italian  Rye-grass  was  covering 
the  ground,  after  Potatos  which  had  been 
dunged.  Surely  there  is  no  more  beautiful  cover- 
ing ;  and  the  poorest  gravelly  soil  may  thus  be 
hid  as  perfectly  as  any  other  when  the  seed-bed 
has  been  fairly  well  prepared  and  sewage  has 
been  subsequently  used.  The  Mangel  Wurzel 
crop  being  harvested  were  magnificent,  close  on 
50  tons  per  acre.  The  whole  farm  is  in  capital 
order,  and  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  "full 
of  profit."  No  one,  indeed,  would  hesitate 
to  use  the  old  phrase  ;  but  whether  it  is  strictly 
true  or  not  is,  after  all,  to  be  determined  only 
by  the  detailed  balance-sheet,  which  is  annually 
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published,  and  which. has  not  hitherto  been 
satisfactory.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned 
whether  the  cost  of  the  perfect  cleanliness  and 
order  which  one  witnesses — much  greater  than 
is  seen  in  ordinary  market  gardens — is  not  too 
much  for  financial  success.  The  labour  sheet 
is  very  heavy ;  and  the  returns  are  hazardous  and 
fitful.  If  ever  again  a  set  of  dry  seasons  shall 
come  to  check  and  hamper  ordinary  farm  and 
garden  produce,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sewage  tarm  at  Barking  must  make  large 
returns  beyond  its  neighbours. 

The  Phosphate  Sewage  Company  are  allowed 
to  deal  with  the  sewage  on  its  arrival  on  the 
farm  ;  and  it  leaves  their  subsidence  tanks  after 
phosphate  of  alumina,  with  its  precipitant  ol 
phosphate  of  lime  and  precipitate  of  clay,  have 
together  clarified  the  liquid.  The  fertilising 
power  of  the  sewage  seems  but  little  affected 
by  the  process,  and  the  mud  thrown  down,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  valuable  added  phosphate 
of  lime,  together  with  the  comparatively  value- 
less solid  part  of  the  sewage,  is,  when  dried,  a 
manure  to  whose  fertilising  power  the  farm 
itself  bears  witness.  Further  experience  is 
needed  before  any  decision  as  to  the  value  of 
this  phosphated  sewage  mud  can  be  made. 
Meanwhile,  the  clarified  sewage  effluent  from  it 
is  not  thrown  into  any  river  channel,  where  no 
doubt  it  would  still  show  that  it  is  putrescible 
and  filthy,  but  it  is  put  upon  the  land,  which  it 
covers,  under  Mr.  Morgan's  management,  with 
a  more  admirable  body  of  valuable  garden  pro- 
duce than  we  can  elsewhere  see. 

We  preface  our  reference  to  Mr.  MORGAN'S 
pamphlet*  with  this  account  of  the  Lodge  Farm, 
Barking,  as  a  testimony  to  his  authority  on  the 
subject  of  it.  In  the  pages  which  he  has  lately 
published  On  Sewage,  Sewage  Produce,  and 
Health,  he  entirely  disabuses  any  impartial  reader 
of  the  impression  which  Mr.  Smee's  letters,  as 
baseless  as  they  were  sensational,  might  have 
produced  in  disparagement  of  sewage  farming. 
In  a  mood,  not  more  jubilant  than  justifiable,  he 
exclaims  : — 

"  Nothing  is  nicer  than  to  be  in  a  position  to  deny 
one's  opponent's  facts,  and  when  I  deny  those  in  which 
Mr.  Smse  endeavours  to  fix  evil  practices  on  irrigation  as 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
prove his  theories  regarding  tainted  vegetables  and 
putrescible  milk,  I  do  so  upon  seven  years'  practical  ex- 
perience on  this  farm,  which  has  always  been  open  to  the 
public,  and  which  is  traversed  by  public  roads  and  by 
public  footpaths. 

"  If  Mr.  Smee  will  follow  any  one  of  these  footpaths 
he  will  see  sewage  inigation  conducted  in  a  manner 
which,  I  think,  will  meet  his  approval.  Here  at  least  there 
are  none  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  which  he  very 
properly  condemns.  He  will  see  the  effluent  water  leaving 
the  drains  in  the  state  in  which  Dr.  Krankland  thus 
describes  it : — 

"  'The  effluent  water  is  satisfactorily  purified.  The 
proportion  of  organic  elements  which  it  contains  are  far 
below  those  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Rivers' 
Pollution  Commission  at  the  limits  above  which  liquids 
should  be  deemed  inadmissible  into  running  water.' 

"  He  will  see,  I  hope,  very  large  crops  and  clean  land, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  make  comparison  between  our 
system  and  that  by  which  our  neighbours  raise  their 
crops  on  putrid  manure,  putrid  fish,  and  putrid  nightsoil. 
He  shall  hear  how  for  seven  years  we  have  sold  the  pro- 
duce ourselves  in  the  London  markets  or  have  disposed 
of  it  in  the  ground  to  others  who  have  transported  it 
thither ;  how  we  have  repeatedly  advertised  produce 
for  sale,  and  have  found  customers  for  beasts,  &c,  in 
the  West  End  tradesmen  of  the  very  highest  standing." 

We  hope  and  believe  that  Lodge  Farm,  which 
has  been  hitherto  the  best  school  of  sewage  farm- 
ing in  the  island,  will  yet  witness  the  success  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  efforts  to  make  it  as  noteworthy 
in  a  profitable  sense,  as  it  has  hitherto  un- 
questionably been  in  the  production  of  a  sanitary 
success. 


The  Preventability  of  Disease  was  on 
Monday  evening  last  the  subject  of  a  full  and 
substantial  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
page,  read  by  Mr.  Mechi  before  the  London 
Farmers'  Club.  We  can  give  but  a  skeleton  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  opening  lecture. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  had  expected  to  hear  more 
about  the  importation  of  foreign  animals,  and  so 
of  the  foreign  diseases  which  had  decimated 
their  flocks  and  herds  ;  as,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  by  veterinarians,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  their  great  losses  by  disease 
were  caused  by  foreign  importation.  1  le  believed 
that  the  country  had  suffered  more  than  it  had 
gained  by  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  either  he 
or  his  brother   fanners   wished   to   return  to  the 

*  Sewage,  Sewage  Product,  and  Health.     Pp.  10.    By  H.  J. 

M.,,..,, ,,,      Mctchim  S;  Son,   24,    While    Street,    l'insbury,    and 
3?,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 


days  of  protection.  He  hoped  that  the  same 
severe  measures  adopted  to  stamp  out  pleuro- 
pneumonia at  home  would  be  meted  out  by  the 
authorities  to  those  who  imported  cattle  from 
abroad.  He  thought,  also,  there  should  be 
stricter  regulations  affecting  the  Irish  cattle  trade. 
Mr.  Fowler  added  that  during  the  forth- 
coming cattle  show  week,  the  question  as  to 
which  was  the  best  kind  of  truck  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cattle  by  rail  was  likely  to  be  fairly 
settled.  He  was  one  of  a  jury  appointed  to 
examine  several  improved  trucks,  which  are  to  be 
shown  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  said  the  cardinal  practical 
mode  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  was  to 
put  their  homesteads  in  proper  condition.  The 
attention  of  owners  should  be  called  to  the 
hopelessly  bad  condition  of  the  homesteads, 
especially  on  the  small  farms  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  disease  was 
to  be  found.  Farmers  too,  must  have  a  re- 
arrangement with  their  landlords,  for  with  their 
many  losses  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
they  had  barely  held  their  own  ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  he  would  ask  what  are  occupying 
farmers  to  do  ?  When  Mr.  Mechi  spoke  of  the 
various  condiments,  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  alluded  to  the  great  advantage  which  would 
acrue  from  farmers  being  allowed  to  make  their 
own  malt. 

Mr.  J.  Treadwell  agreed  with  Mr.  Mechi 
that  most  of  their  losses  were  preventable,  but 
only  by  keeping  less  stock.  They  were  keeping 
too  many  live  stock  on  the  ground.  As  regards 
the  use  of  malt,  he  considered  it  a  much  better 
article  of  food  than  any  condiment. 

Mr.  STREET,  speaking  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
considered  that  when  a  farmer  conscientiously 
gave  information  to  the  Inspector  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  the  entire 
loss  ;  and  until  they  were  fully  compensated, 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  disease  being  stamped 
out,  as,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  whole  herd, 
they  allowed  them  to  die  off  one  at  a  time, 
always  hoping  for  the  best. 

Mr.  DUCKHAM  confessed  to  some  disappoint- 
ment in  Mr.  Mechi's  paper,  as  he  had  only 
slightly  referred  to  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Seeing  the  enormous 
number  of  cattle  imported  into  this  country, 
hundreds  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  disease,  he 
thought  something  very  strong  ought  to  have 
been  said  on  that  subject.  The  cattle  trade  with 
Ireland  needed  reform,  and  the  way  in  which 
cattle  were  treated  in  transit  over  Irish  railways 
was  deplorable.  Agriculturists  should  impress 
upon  the  Government  that  the  present  regula- 
tions are  against  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  thought  a  very  important 
question,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  decided  one 
way  or  the  other  was,  whether  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  contagious  or  resulted  from  bad  manage- 
ment. A  friend  of  his,  who  had  tried  some 
experiments  on  this  point,  had  become  confirmed 
that  it  was  not  contagious.  Certainly  if  it  were 
contagious  the  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  are 
insufficient  to  stamp  it  out;  at  present  inspectors 
ordered  only  infected  animals  to  be  slaughtered, 
leaving  those  that  had  been  in  contact,  thus  allow- 
ing them  to  die  one  by  one,  and  spread  infection, 
instead  of  destroying  them  and  it  together. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  of  opinion  that  the  spread  of 
the  cattle  disease  in  this  country  would  continue 
until  England  should  become  an  exporting 
instead  of  an  importing  country, — a  statement 
which  brought  out  many  dissentient  murmurs. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  believed  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  disease  if  the  affected  animals  were  killed  as 
soon  as  found.  He  had  tried  inoculation  and 
vaccination,  but  could  not  say  that  he  had 
derived  any  benefit  from  either.  He  believed 
that  in  their  efforts  to  keep  a  greater  number  of 
stock  than  formerly  the  percentage  of  loss  was 
gi  eater  than  when  the  smaller  number  was  kept. 
As  regards  the  rearing  of  calves,  he  thought,  if 
they  all  attempted  to  keep  them,  like  Mr.  Mechi, 
the  cost  of  doing  so  might  involve  a  heavier  loss 
than  the  death  of  two  or  three.  Another  great 
point  he  had  learned  this  year  was  not  to  hurry 
young  cattle  at  any  stage.  Mr.  MECHI  had 
recommended  them  to  follow  the  advice  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  HORSFALL.  lie  had  tried  some 
ol  that  gentleman's  recommendations,  but  they 
were  not  good. 

Mr.  Masikn  thought  that  unless  more  liberal 
inducement  was  given  to  farmers  than  at  present, 
they  would    be  a  long   time   in   stamping  out 


pleuro-pneumonia  ;  farmers  might  do  a  great 
deal  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
breeding  more  animals  themselves. 

Mr.  T.  Horley,  agreeing  with  Mr.  MASFEN, 
said  that  if  any  effective  steps  were  to  be  taken 
to  stamp  out  the  disease,  the  first  must  be  to 
secure  the  thorough  compensation  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Trask  remarked,  respecting  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, that  Professor  Simonds  had  told  him 
that  the  treatment  for  it  was  expensive,  and  the 
result  doubtful ;  so  that  the  best  advice  he  could 
give  was  to  call  in  the  slaughterer  at  once. 

In  replying  on  the  discussion,  Mr.  MECHI 
referred  to  packing  animals  close  in  stalls  and 
houses,  and  said  they  must  consider  the  case  as 
analogous  to  that  of  human  beings, — there  must 
be  good  ventilation  but  no  draughts.  He  was 
sorry  his  friends  would  not  try  inoculation,  as  he 
thought  he  had  shown  them  sufficient  authority 
to  at  least  procure  its  trial. — A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Mechi  and  the 
Chairman,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Monday's  market  in  Mark  Lane  was  active,  at 

late  rates.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  English 
Wheat,  which  brought  last  week's  prices.  Wednes- 
day's market  was  dull,  and  prices  hardly  maintained. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  trade,  dull  on 

Monday,  was  still  more  so  on  Thursday,  the  demand 
being  limited,  even  below  the  rather  short  supply. 

At   the    meeting    of    the    committee    of    the 

Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  E.  M.  Major 
Lucas,  Mercer's  House,  Aylesbury,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Club  for  1S74.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  for  his  presen- 
tation to  the  Club  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  a  similar  vote  to  Mr.  Leeds  for  a 
portrait  of  the  present  Earl  of  Leicester; 

The  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 

Agricultural  Society  have  resolved  that  their  next  annual 
meeting  (at  Bristol)  shall  commence  on  Monday, 
June  8.  To  entitle  persons  to  exhibit  at  the  Bristo 
meeting,  with  member's  privileges,  they  must  be 
elected  members  of  the  Society  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 24  next.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Gray,  /6o  was  granted  for  distribution  in  prizes  at 
Bristol  for  encouraging  the  art  of  lace-making. 

We  cannot  do  more  this  week  than  just  men- 
tion the  important  meeting  held  at  Aberdeen  the  other 
day  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  and  in  particular  to  protest 
against  the  enormous  capital  suffered  to  lie  idle  in 
its  hands  which  it  has  accumulated.  The  resolutions 
acknowledged  its  great  services,  but  declared  that  the 
time  had  at  length  arrived  lor  more  energetic  efforts  being 
made  by  it.  They  recommended  that  greater  liberality 
should  be  shown  by  the  Society  to  exhibitors — that 
greater  encouragement  should  be  shown  by  it  to  local 
shows — that  its  present  mode  of  conducting  agricul- 
tural investigations  might  be  improved  by  the  establish- 
ments of  farms  and  experimental  stations,  and  that  its 
mode  of  appointing  judges  should  be  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected. These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  deputation  appointed  to  lay  them  before  the 
directors  of  the  Society  at  its  next  general  meeting. 

We  learn  from   the  Midland  Counties  Herald 

that  the  entries  for  the  forthcoming  Cattle  and 
Poultry*  Show  at  Birmingham  terminated  on  Satur- 
day last,  with  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  :  — 

Cattle  ..      135 

Sheep  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .        90 

P'SS 59 

Corn 29 

Roots 275 

Poultry  and  Pigeons  2325 

2913 

The  aggregate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principal  changes  have  occurred  in  roots  and  corn  ;  the 
increase  under  the  former  head  being  96 ;  while 
under  the  latter  there  is  a  decline  of  25.  This  fluctua- 
tion may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  was  unpropitious  for  cereals,  but  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  roots.  In  1872  the  figures  were  : — 
cattle,  132  ;  sheep,  97  ;  pigs,  64  ;  corn,  54  ;  roots, 
179  ;  poultry  and  pigeons,  2363  ;  total,  2SS9. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Blomiteld's  letter  on  what 

he  regards  as  a  miscarriage  in  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act,  which  was  referred  to  at  p.  1474,  is 
thus  replied  to  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.:— 

"  In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  there  was  a  communication 
from  the  Rev.  G.  J.  BLOMFIELD,  calling  attention  to  what 
the  rev.  gentleman  pleased  to  term  some  defects  ill  Ihe 
'Agricultural  Children  Act.'  The  first  defcel  pointed  00.1 
1 .  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  it  w;us  '  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  keep  the  child  under  instruction  till  it 
was  13  yen's  ol  age'  I  cannot  answer  for  Parliament, 
bul  I  'in  for  ihi-  promoters  ol  tin-  Bill,  and  we  con  Idi  1  a 
better  to  let  this   indirect   compulsion   cease  .11   elewUi 

rhere  were  several   amendments  in   the    Com us    10 

nil.  .hi  1  ■  pears  and  insert  10,  13,  or  14.  TwclvewaJ 
struck  out  and  13  inserted,  but  the  original  figure  was,  lam 
happy  to  say,  reinstated  in  the  Lords. 
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"The  other  defect  is  inherent  in  every  half-time 
scheme.  A  farmer,  says  Mr.  Blomfield,  may  employ  a 
certificated  child  of  10,  and  continue  to  employ  him  for 
12  months.  The  shortsighted  parents,  he  adds,  will  not 
consider  that  the  child  cannot  he  employed  during  the 
following  year  ;  but  the  farmer  will.  He  knows  that  the 
boy  at  11  will  be  much  more  useful  to  him  than  he  was 
at  10,  and  will  thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  sending  the 
boy  to  school  during  the  four  leisure  months  of  the  agri- 
cultural year.  The"framers  of  the  measure  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  enlisting  the  support  of  the  em- 
ployers in  carrying  out  the  Act,  and,  therefore,  purposely 
made  the  limit  such  as  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  necessary  employment  of  children  on  the  farm. 
Even  where  farmers  do  not  approve  the  Act,  I  believe 
their  self-interest  will  now  make  them  pay  more  attention 
to  the  education  of  the  children  they  employ  than  they 
have  done  hitherto.  We  must  further  look  to  the  energy 
of  school  managers,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  as  well 
as  the  Inspectors  under  the  Workshops,  Brickfields,  and 
such  like  measures,  to  prevent  this  mild  little  much-needed 
Act  from  becoming  a  dead  letter." 

Mr.  Reap  adds  the  following  brief  summary  of  what 
he  considers  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Act,  the  rest  referring  chiefly  to 
exemptions  : — 

"The  Agricultural  Children  Act,  which  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  does  not 
actually  come  into  operation  until  January  i,  1875. 
Time  will  thus  be  given  for  the  required  number  of  school 
attendances  to  be  made  during  the  year  1874.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Act  no  child  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  12  will  be  allowed  to  work  upon  any  farm  unless  it 
has  made,  if  between  8  and  10  years  of  age,  250  school 
attendances,  or  if  between  10  and  12,  50  school  attend- 
ances in  the  previous  12  months.  This  indirect  com- 
pulsory education  really  extends  only  from  7  to  11, 
for  the  school  attendances  must  be  made  during  those 
years  to  enable  the  child  to  work  from  8  to  12.  Children 
under  8  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from  being  employed 
in  any  agricultural  work,  and  when  the  child  is  12  years 
old  the  operation  of  the  Act  ceases.  Supposing  a  child 
to  be  8  years  old  on  January  1,  1875,  before  it  can  be  law- 
f  illy  employed  upon  a  farm  the  parent  must  procure  from 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  which  the  child  has 
attended,  and  show  to  the  farmer,  a  certificate  stating 
that  the  required  250  attendances  have  been  made.  Sup- 
posing the  child  to  be  10  years  old  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  then  the  attendances  need  only  amount  to  150. 
An  attendance  counts  both  morning  and  afternoon,  so 
that  the  child  of  8  and  9  years  of  age  can  have  made  the 
number  of  attendances  iequired  in  six  months,  and  of  10 
and  11  in  about  four  months,  leaving  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  year  for  employment  when  juvenile  labour 
ii  most  needed  upon  the  farm." 

The    Veterinarian   for   November  announces 

that  the  only  Infected  Animals  imported  during 
September  were  30  cattle  from  Lisbon  down  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  which  were  slaughtered  on  landing. 
— According  to  the  last  report  from  Berlin,  cattle 
plague  has  not  yet  been  eradicated  from  Silesia.  Up 
to  October  6  the  disease  had  extended  to  83  farms  ; 
147  cattle  had  been  attacked,  of  which  19  had  died, 
a  nd  altogether  more  than  500  cattle  had  been  slaughtered 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady.  It  still  continues 
in  Galicia,  Buckowina,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  on  the 
military  frontier.  It  has  reappeared  in  Hungary,  which 
country  had  been  for  some  time  free.  — The 
recent  Order  of  Council  which  makes  it  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  slaughter  cattle 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  out  with  sufficient  energy  ;  indeed,  much 
unnecessary  delay  takes  place  even  when  it  is  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  disease  exists  ;  and  we  hear  of 
many  instances  in  which  animals  have  escaped  slaughter 
on  the  plea  that  they  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  no 
longer  likely  to  communicate  the  infection. — Reports 
from  Spain  are  to  the  effect  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  very  prevalent  in  the  district  round  Lisbon. — 
At  home  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  subsided  so  far  as 
to  attract  little  or  no  attention.  With  one  exception, 
we  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  a  single  instance 
of  the  malady  for  some  weeks  past. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
Mr.  Bruce's  paper  on  the  "  point "  system  of 
judging  cattle,  to  which  we  referred  last  week  as 
having  been  published  in  the  Farmer,  and  as  failing  to 
take  notice  of  the  objections  to  which  the  system  is 
obnoxious,  does,  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  publication, 
refer  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  But 
its  assertion  that  there  are  only  three  objections  of  any 
apparent  weight  which  have  been  brought  forward 
against  judging  by  points  is  very  far  from  being  correct. 
The  objections  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bruce  are — 1.  That 
very  few  of  the  judges  would  be  capable  of  judging  in 
that  way.  2.  That  even  if  they  were,  the  system  is 
too  tedious  and  would  occupy  more  time  than  could  be 
spared.  3.  That  judges  would  dislike  to  judge  in  this 
way.  The  main  objection  is  here  not  noted — that  the 
system  is  in  itself  inevitably  inaccurate.  Two  animals 
come  into  competition  equally  near  perfection  in  all  the 
"  points  "  to  which  a  value  has  to  be  attached,  and  of 
course,  according  to  a  judge,  by  points  they  are  of 
equal  merit.  But  the  one  is  of  a  healthy  vigorous 
family,  possessed  through  many  past  generations  of  the 
excellence  which  their  offspring  shows  ;  the  other  is  a 
happy  accident  of  inferior  descent.     Or  the  two  other- 


wise equal  are  of  different  temperaments,  or  they  are 
of  different  constitutional  strength.  How  is  a  mere 
judge  by  points  to  determine  the  effect  of  differences 
such  as  these  ? — they  are  "  factors,"  not  mere  plus  or 
minus  quantities  in  the  calculation.  And,  indeed, 
arithmetic,  which  may  be  a  very  good  agent  for  deter- 
mining merit  in  the  case  of  mere  material  objects, 
works  of  art,  and  so  forth,  seems  to  us  inevitably 
inaccurate  if  applied  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
living  things. 

We  see  it  announced  that  Duchess    login  by 

2D  Duke  of  Claro  (21,576)  has  brought  a  heifer 
calf  to  the  Wetherby  herd,  the  sire  of  which  is 
2i>  Dike  of  Barrington,  dam  Countess  of Barring- 
ton  2</  by  iStii  Duke  of  Oxford  (25,995). 

A  case  of  great  importance  to  cattle  dealers 

was  lately  heard  at  the  Walsingham  (Norfolk)  Betty 
session,  when  Mr.  James  Coker,  a  cattle  dealer,  was 
fined  {with  costs)  the  sum  of  .£50  2s.,  for  neglecting  to 
give  food  and  water  to  820  sheep  on  their  journey  from 
Scotland  into  Norfolk.  On  September  iS  Mr.  Coker 
consigned  these  sheep  from  Hawick,  in  Scotland,  to 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  directing  them  to  be  sent  vi&  Car- 
lisle, Ingleton,  and  Peterborough,  by  Midland  Rail- 
way. By  that  route  they  should  have  arrived  at  Lynn 
in  24  hours.  The  animals,  however,  did  not  arrive  at 
that  station  till  9  A.M.  of  the  20th,  and  were  then  sent 
on  by  special  train  to  Walsingham,  where  they  arrived 
at  2.45  P.M.,  having  been  in  the  trucks,  without  food 
or  water,  for  more  than  48  hours.  Two  of  the  animals 
were  dead  on  arriving  at  Lynn.  The  information  was 
laid  under  the  32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  70,  which  provided 
for  a  supply  of  food  and  water  at  the  written  request 
of  the  consignor.  No  such  request  had  been  made, 
and  the  bench  convicted,  with  the  above-named  result. 
Notice  was  given  of  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Mr.   Fawcett's  herd  of  Shorthorns,   to  which 

we  referred  at  p.  1448,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Thornton  at 
Childwick  Hall,  near  St.  Alban's,  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week.  Forty-seven  head  realised  £6$>  2s.  9a7. 
each,  the  35  cows  being  under  ^79  y.  7*/.,  and 
12  bulls  ^35  17/.  6d.  apiece.  Among  the  leading 
prices  were  ten  over  £100  each.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  guineas  were  given  for  Queen  Necklace  by 
Prince  Frederick,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Fox. 

Some  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Shorthorns  were  sold  at 

Little  Only,  Hitchin,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Thornton 
being  the  auctioneer — 39  head  fetching  ^30  each. 
Seven  animals  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Henlow,  were  sold  at  the  same  time,  making 
^"41  each. 

We  learn  that  the  1st  Duchess  of  Oneida,  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Skelmersdale  at  the  great  sale  at  New 
York  Mills,  gave  birth,  on  September  30,  to  wth 
Duchess  of  Oneida,  a  very  promising  calf,  and  which 
doing  well.  This  reduces  the  average  price  of  the 
animals  bought  by  Lord  Skelmersdale  to  15,000 
dollars  each. 


STEAM   LOCOMOTIVE    ROAD 
TRAFFIC. 

The  problem  of  steam  locomotive  road  traffic  was 
practically  solved  by  the  Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter,  of 
Rochester,  Kent,  at  the  Wolverhampton  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1871,  and 
accordingly  they  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  their 
agricultural  road  locomotive,  of  which  fig.  305  is  an 
illustration,  and  the  1st  prize  for  their  agricultural 
waggon,  fig.  306.  Both  have  been  improved  in  detail 
since  the  Wolverhampton  trials,  and  the  engravings 
show  the  improvements  up  to  the  present  date. 

Aveling  cc  Porter's  road  locomotives  are  now  too 
well  known  to  require  a  detailed  description.  They 
are,  however,  differently  constructed  for  the  different 
duties  in  which  they  are  employed,  so  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  notice  the  different  offices  and 
the  difference  of  constructive  details  thus  involved. 
In  short,  the  whole  question  of  road  locomotive  traffic 
by  steam  requires  a  thorough  investigation,  more 
especially  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Those  employing  road  locomotives,  for  example, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. — first,  farmers 
who  do  their  own  road  traffic,  threshing,  &c;  second, 
contractors,  who  hire  out  to  farmers  engines  for 
threshing  and  road  work  ;  and  third,  contractors  and 
private  parties  who  employ  locomotives  exclusively  for 
road  work. 

The  engraving,  fig.  305,  represents  a  road  locomotive 
engine  adapted  for  the  former  two  classes,  viz., 
farmers  and  contractors  who  hire  out  to  farmers  ;  and 
as  their  respective  interests  are  identical  in  the  broad 
question  at  issue,  they  need  not  be  noticed  separately. 
A  road  locomotive  of  the  most  recent  improvement, 
for  the  third  class,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
present  volume,  viz.,  fig.  22S,  August  2,  1S73.  Fig. 
227,  of  the  same  date,  represents  an  engine  and  train, 
as  shown  at  Wolverhampton,  and  those  now  under 
notice  represent  the  improvements  made  since  that 
lime. 

The  Wolverhampton  trials  were  far  from  being  con- 
clusive, and  hence  satisfactory,  as  they  ought  to  have 
included  the  third  class  as  well  as  the  first  and  second, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers  who  have  water- 


power  to  do  the  work  of  threshing,  &c.  For  example, 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  numerous  private 
manufacturers  are  using  Aveling  &  Porter's  road  loco- 
motive (fig.  22S,  1873)  at  a  great  saving  of  expense  as 
compared  with  the  old  system  of  horse  traffic,  it  follows 
that  were  there  a  proper  system  of  steam  locomotive 
road  traffic  organised,  a  great  many  farmers  and  land- 
owners would  effect  a  considerable  economy  in  the 
conveyance  of  agricultural  produce  to  market  ;  also 
timber,  lime,  bricks,  slates,  coals,  and  other  mineral 
products  of  landed  estates,  with  manures,  &c,  in  return, 
and  so  on.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  go  into  the 
working  details  of  such  an  organisation  in  the  absence 
of  the  bond  fide  facts  of  the  case  as  applicable  to  the 
farmers  and  landowners  in  question.  There  is  no  use 
in  telling  the  present  generation  that  because  a  farmer 
or  landowner  has  so  organised  his  horse  work  that  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  so  many  cart-horses,  and  that  they 
convey  to  market  the  produce  of  the  farm,  woods,  brick- 
fields, quarries,  limekilns,  and  mines,  &c,  for 
nothing,  and  that,  therefore,  the  employment  of 
steam  road  locomotives  would  be  so  much  extra 
money  out  of  pocket  ! — for  it  is  a  well-known  authenti- 
cated fact  that  every  pound  of  produce  conveyed 
to  market  costs  money — more  sterling  hard  cash  than 
is  generally  calculated.  True  enough,  our  county 
roads  and  bridges  are,  generally  speaking,  only  adapted 
for  the  light  loads  of  horse  traffic,  so  that  new  roads 
and  bridges  would  have  to  be  made  before  a  regular 
system  of  steam  locomotive  traffic  could  be  successfully 
organised.  We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  force  of 
the  argument  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  advance 
it.  Practically  speaking,  it  amounts  to  an  apology  for 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  county  roads  and 
bridges. 

In  these  piping  times  of  progress,  ought  it  not  to  be 
rendered  compulsory  by  statute  that  roads  and 
bridges  everywhere  be  made  available  for  steam 
locomotive  traffic  ?  The  natural  answer  to  this 
is  a  familiar  one,  viz.,  Will  it  pay?  Will  the 
reduction  in  the  expense  of  conveyance  justify 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  roads 
and  bridges?  In  answering  this  question,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  not  a  few,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
county  roads  and  bridges,  are  in  structure  out  of  date, 
an  obstruction  to  brooks  and  rivers,  and  hence  require 
renewal  for  horse  traffic  ;  and  if  the  renewal  is  impera- 
tively demanded  for  horse  traffic,  ought  not  new 
bridges  to  be  equally  available  for  steam-traffic  ?  To 
this  one  answer  only  can  be  given,  for  bridges  ought  to 
be  available  for  the  heaviest  loads  drawn  either  by 
horse  or  steam.  Below,  bridges  ought  to  afford  a 
clear  waterway  for  the  heaviest  floods  without  any 
"  damming  "  or  "  tailing  back,"  and  above,  a  substan- 
tial roadway  for  the  heaviest  traffic  now  in  use.  In  a 
word,  the  vast  majority  of  our  county  roads  and 
bridges  are  not  only  out  of  date,  but  a  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  short-sighted  economy  of  those  to  whom 
they  belong.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might  fix  upon 
bridge  after  bridge  by  way  of  example,  but  into  such 
details  their  respective  landowners  will  pardon  us  for 
not  going. 

In  the  working  details  of  Aveling  &  Porter's  loco- 
motives there  is  a  close  similarity,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  fig.  305  with  fig.  228,  August  2,  1873, 
and  figs.  204  and  205,  ploughing  engines,  July  19, 
1S73.  The  two  latter  (figs.  204  and  205)  are  for 
ploughing  only,  and  fig.  22S  for  road  work  only,  hence 
neither  require  a  governor,  the  load  upon  the  engine 
being  nearly  uniform.  But  in  threshing  and  like  pur- 
poses the  load  is  not  uniform,  so  that  a  governor 
becomes  an  indispensable  adjunct,  as  in  fig.  305.  The 
difference  is  conspicuous  on  the  engravings,  and  besides 
unequal  load,  locomotion  is  adverse  to  the  truthful 
action  of  a  governor,  and  so  on,  governors  being  only 
adapted  for  stationary  work,  as  threshing.  When  used 
for  road  work  and  other  locomotive  purposes,  the 
governor  (fig.  305)  had  best  be  lashed  up  to  the 
spindle,  but  when  driving  a  detached  windlass  in  steam 
culture  it  had  better  be  allowed  free  play,  as  the  load 
upon  the  piston  in  this  case  is  seldom  uniform. 

In  other  respects  the  description  given  of  fig.  228, 
August  2,  applies  to  fig.  305.  Thus  the  cylinder  is 
supplied  with  the  driest  and  most  effective  steam  from 
the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler,  and  as  the  dome 
forms  part  of  the  boiler,  all  objections  to 
steam  jacketing  are  obviated.  The  side  plates  of  the 
fire-box  extend  backwards  and  upwards,  each  in  one 
piece,  and  are  so  stayed  laterally  as  to  form  effective 
bearings  for  the  crank-shaft,  counter- shaft,  and  driving- 
axle,  thus  obviating  the  objectionable  plan  of  boiler 
brackets  and  bolts  now  generally  in  use.  The  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  the  Rochester  engines  is  immense,  and 
must  appear  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
In  their  old  engines  the  road  wheels  were  driven  by 
pitch-chain  gearing,  and  the  steerage  was  by  a  disc 
wheel  in  front.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  old 
contrivances  have  been  superseded,  and  that  the 
driving-wheels  are  now  driven  by  spur  gear  ;  that  they 
have  a  compensating  motion  for  turning  and  working 
in  curves  ;  and  that  the  steerage  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  hand-wheel  and  worm  gear — one  person,  the 
engineer,  having  entire  control  over  the  engine,  at 
whatever  work  it  may  be  employed. 

The  engraving  (fig.  306)  represents  a  waggon  some- 
what different  in  construction  from  the  two  shown  at 
fig.  227  (August  2,  1S73),  as  will  readily  be  seen  on 
comparison.     Waggons  for  different  purposes  differ,  of 
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course,  in  construction.  The  general  peculiarity  is  the 
brake  behind,  and  the  manner  of  coupling  in  front,  so 
that  each  waggon  follows  in  the  track  of  its  predecessor, 
working  in  curves  of  any  radius,  and  turning  angles, 
however  sharp.  In  construction  and  working  these 
waggons  are  a  complete  success,  and  merited  the  1st 
prize  which  they  were  awarded  at  the  Wolverhampton 
trials.    IK  B. 


ARE  NOT  MOST  OF  OUR  LOSSES  BY 
LIVE  STOCK  PREVENTABLE? 

[  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  before  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  Nov.  3.] 

I  think  that  they  are.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  ;  I  therefore  speak  only  of 
prevention,  and  not  of  cure,  for  I  leave  that  to  our 
able  veterinarians,  foremost  among  whom  stands  Pro- 
fessor Simonds,  whose  numerous,  profound,  lucid  and 
instructive  papers  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  on  the  various  diseases  to  which  our  animals 
are  subject,  I  strongly  commend  to  juvenile  agricul- 
turists. 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  evening  is  so  large  in 
all  its  proportions,  and  so  important,  that  I  can  only 
deal  with  it  generally  and  referentially,  but  will  give 
you  the  results  of  my  30  years  of  observation,  inquiries, 
reading?,  and  experience,  for  I  have  been  all  my  life  a 


would  apply  equally  to  other  animals,  especially  where 
he  says  : — The  majority  of  the  diseases  that  I  have 
mentioned  proceed  from  a  sudden  change  from  a  scanty 
to  a  luxurious  diet. 

How  much  is  our  Annual  Pecuniary  Loss  by 
Live  Stock  Ailments  and  Accidents? 

According  to  the  latest  return  (1872-73),  we  have  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  our  47,000,000  of  acres — 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

Great  Britain  ..  962,840  ..  5,964,549  ..  29,427,635  ..  2,500,259 
Ireland  ..         ..  532,146  ..  4,142,400  ,.    4,482,053  ..  1,042,244 

— or,  number  to  every  100  acres  under  crops,  fallow, 
and  grass  : — 

Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

About      ..  4  ..  20        ..  72  ..         8 

If  we  take  the  value  of  these  at  ^450  per  100  acres, 
it  will  give  for  our  47,000,000  of  acres  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ^208,846,000  as  the  total  value  of 
farm  live  stock  and  farm  horses  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This  estimate  is  framed  on  the  present  greatly 
enhanced  prices.  Our  average  consumption  of  home- 
grown meat  is  estimated  at  ^76,000,000,  or  32J.  per 
acre.  Shall  I  be  wrong  in  estimating  the  loss  at  3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  ,£6,265,380,  or  in  esti- 
mating the  loss  by  horse  stock  alone  at  is.  6d.  per 
acre  ?  Many  a  worthy  agriculturist  is  made  unhappy 
or  ruined  by  losses  of  stock,  and  I  observe  that  nearly 


most  of  these  rules  are  too  often  violated  or  neglected, 
especially  in  the  transit  of  cattle,  either  from  Ireland, 
from  abroad,  or  even  from  place  to  place  in  our  own 
country,  thus  creating  and  spreading  disease  most  ex- 
tensively and  ruinously.  On  this  subject  I  would 
refer  you  to  Mr,  Jenkins*  able  and  exhaustive  paper  in 
vol.  ix.,  p.  1S7,  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal 
(new  series). 

What  would  be  the  consequences  to  ourselves  if  we 
were  kept  without  food,  drink,  or  repose,  for  a  day  or 
days  ?  At  one  time  packed  closely  and  sweltering  in  a 
superheated  and  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  afterwards 
suddenly  whirled  through  a  cold  blast  at  the  rate  of 
20  or  30  miles  per  hour,  excited  and  deprived  of  our 
food,  rest,  and  tranquillity,  of  course  we  should  many 
of  us  become  ill  or  diseased,  and  probably  spread  the 
pest  among  our  friends  and  neighbours.  Overcrowd* 
ing  and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  horrible  Blackholeat 
Calcutta  killed  three-fourths  of  our  immured  countrymen 
in  one  night.  Let  public  opinion,  acting  through  our 
Government,  put  an  end  to  such  cruel  and  unprofitable 
practice,  for  be  the  cost  of  change  what  it  may,  agri- 
culture and  the  public  at  large  would  thus  be  con- 
siderable gainers.  Already  a  more  stringent  super- 
vision in  our  ports,  markets,  and  farms  has  done  much 
good,  but  a  more  uniform  severity  is  required  to  keep 
in  order  obstinate,  negligent,  or  reckless  and  greedy 
unprincipled  stockholders  and  dealers. 
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learner,  believing  that  knowledge  is  power  and  ignor- 
ance weakness.  I  know  that  most  of  the  older  members 
of  this  Club  are  "well  up"  in  the  business  of  stock- 
keeping,  but  this  paper  and  its  references,  with  the 
discussion  arising  upon  it,  may,  through  the  medium  of 
our  valued  agricultural  Press,  be  useful  to  young 
beginners  in  agriculture,  who  have  to  gain,  or  perhaps 
purchase  at  a  very  heavy  cost  of  sad  experience,  the 
knowledge  of  proper  live  stock  management.  No 
doubt  the  more  we  become  book-farmers,  uniting 
"practice  with  science,"  which  has  been  the  motto  on 
the  title-page  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
journal  ev er  since  1840,  the  more  we  shall  know  of 
the  causes  of  disease  (for  every  effect  has  its  cause), 
and  thus  prevent  rather  than  remedy.  When  I  refer 
to  any  subject  in  those  3$  volumes  of  the  Journal,  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  brains  or  experience  of  the  most 
able  and  intelligent  agriculturists  and  philosophers  (too 
many  of  them,  alas  !  now  no  more),  I  feel  grateful 
that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  so  much  valuable 
information.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  value  of 
prevention  will  be  found  in  that  admirable  and  instruc- 
tive paper,  "A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of 
Sheep,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Cleeve,  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.    329.*     His  conclusions 

*  He  says  :— "  After  thus  enumerating,  at  greater  length  than 
I  at  first  intended,  the  ordinary  diseases  or  sheep,  I  will  beg  the 
attention  of  the  sheep-master  to  some  precautionary  rules,  which 
at  first  sight  may  appear  commonplace,  hut  which  experience 
daily  tells  me  are  too  much  forgotten  in  practice.     The  object  of 


every  candidate  for  relief  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution  quotes  losses  by  stock  as  one 
prominent  cause  of  his  misfortune. 

Animals  are,  physically,  like  human  beings,  and, 
like  us,  their  health  depends  on  proper  and  properly 
prepared  food  and  drink,  regularly  available  or  supplied, 
and  a  comfortable  dry  resting-place,  an  equable  tem- 
perature, absence  of  draughts,  but,  when  housed, 
ample  ventilation  and  circulation  of  air.     Unfortunately 


the  farmer  ought  to  be  to  grow  as  many  sheep  on  his  farm  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  feed  it  supplies,  and  if  he  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
this  just  proportion,  he  will  either  way  be  a  loser.  This  is  too 
obvious  to  require  much  illustration.  In  the  former  case,  the 
sheep  are  starved,  and  will  neither  do  justice  to  the  land  nor  pay 
when  sold  to  the  butcher ;  in  the  latter,  much  valuable  food  is 
wasted,  and  his  profit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  diminished. 

"  Another  point  of  consideration  is  the  sudden  change  of  food 
to  which  some  subject  their  flocks.  The  majority  of  the  diseases 
that  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  proceed  from  a 
sudden  change  from  a  scanty  to  a  luxurious  diet.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  Lo  see  a  flock  or  herd,  which  has  been  nearly 
starved  during  the  winter,  suddenly  turned  into  abundant  pas- 
turage on  the  approach  of  spring;  or  others,  which  during 
summer  or  autumn  have  received  little  attention  and  br:en  hardly 
folded^  abruptly  put  into  Coleseed  or  Turnips.  I  liseases  arising 
from  indigestion  and  repletion  soon  follow,  and  the  farmer  is 
astonishecfat  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  losses. 

"All  this  might  have  been  avoided  by  making  the  transition 

a  Uttlc  more  gradual.     At  night  the  sheep  si Id  be  removed 

from  their  now  feed,  good  sweet  hay  should  for  a  time  form  a 
considerable^ portion  of  their  diet,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  the  Hock 
nught  1";  initiated,  as  it  were,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 

rich  succulent  provender. 

"  Again,  a  farmer  sometimes  attends  a  fair,  and  purchases  a  lot 


Animals  cannot,  like  us,  express  their  feelings, 
wants,  and  sufferings  in  words,  therefore  we  must 
learn  them  from  their  looks,  movements,  demeanour, 
and  appearance.  Unless  a  stockman  has  a  quick  eye 
for  any  indication  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  vain  must  be 
our  expectation  of  profitable  results.  Sudden  changes 
of  food  or  of  temperature  are  prolific  causes  of  disease, 
and  so  is  the  practice  of  alternate  over-feeding  or 
starving.  We  know  that  the  discomforts,  exposure, 
and  irregularities  of  campaigning  engender  and  greatly 
increase  disease  and  mortality,  both  in  men  and 
animals,  therefore  the  opposite  of  all   this  must  pro- 


of sheep  that  have  been  driven  a  long  distance,  and  for  several 
days  have  had  little  better  grazing  than  they  could  pick  up  by 
the  side  of  the  driftway.  When  he  gets  them  home  he  im- 
mediately turns  them  into  his  best  grass,  and  by  this  imprudent 
act  introduces  fever  or  dysentery  into  the  flock.  Had  he,  on  the 
contrary,  placed  them  on  a  short  cool  pasture  for  a  few  days, 
their  condition  would  have  improved,  and  the  tone  of  their 
stomach  and  bowels  have  gradually  risen  to  the  due  strength  for 
the  reception  of  richer  food. 

"The  farmer  on  purchasing  his  stock  would  do  well  to  inquire 
into  the  description  of  the  soil  to  which  the  lot  had  been  pre 
riously  accustomed,  and  also  into  their  previous  halms,  as 
whether  they  had  been  folded,  &c.  If  the  sheep  had  been  bred 
on    l.md  tiiurli    :.iiprii,,i-    t,i    his  own,  In-   w.niM    he  wise    to  reject 

them,  fof  they  are  unlikely  to  thrive  on  inferior  pasturage.  If 
they  have  come  from  inferior  soils  he  musl  be  very  careful  in 
preparing   them  hv  gradual  indulgence  for  the  richer  feed  t< 

whu  b  th<  y  .in  .it 1  to  be  transferred.     1  will  add  but  one  mon 

observal \  w  1  ■■■■■■   faroiei    will  never  confide   his  flock  to  the 

exclusive  and  unwalched  care  of  his  shepherd,  however  clever  or 
trustworthy  that  servant  may  be." 
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mote  health  and  prevent  loss.  I  am  often  reminded 
of  this  when  I  see  animals  in  mid-winter  standing 
imploringly  at  the  gate,  or  nibbling  at  frozen  Turnips 
or  on  bare  pasture,  or  lying  on  wet  ground,  with  rain 
or  sleet  above. 

Land  undrained,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  is  a 
prominent  cause  of  ill  health  or  disease  to  man  and 
beast.  On  that  point  there  can  be  hardly  a  difference 
of  opinion,  for  the  evidences  are  abundant  ;  besides, 
we  know  that  on  the  chalks,  limestones,  and  other 
self-drained  and  dry  lands,  flocks,  herds,  and  plants 
thrive,  and  are  free  from  disease.  The  wet  season  and 
wet  land  of  last  year  were,  in  my  opinion,  fertile 
sources  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  (fever  in  lact).  A 
damp  bed  is  injurious  alike  to  men  and  animals. 

The  proper  variety,  admixture,  and  preparation  of 
food  prevents  much  loss.  How  beautifully  is  this  ex- 
emplified in  a  good  natural  pasture.  There  you  have 
a  great  variety  of  plants  ripening  at  different  periods, 
and  possessing  various  properties  and  flavours  (see 
Professor  Way's  admirable  paper  "On  the  Relative 
Nutritive  and  Fattening  Properties  of  Different  Natural 
and  Artificial  Grasses,"   Society's   Journal,  vol.  xiv. , 

P-  171). 

Not  only  is  there  a  due  provision  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  natural  body,  but  likewise,  at  a  proper  stage  of 
their  growth,  a  due  proportion  of  water,  say  about 
76  per  cent.,  just  as  it  is  in  our  own  or  our  animals' 
bodies — viz.,  76  per  cent,  of  water  to  24  per  cent,  of 
dry  matter.  Careful  housewives  little  think  that  in  a 
pound  of  lean  beef  they  purchase  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  water.  No  wonder  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  finds  bread  and  cheese  his  cheapest  and  most 
nutritive  food.  So,  when  we  give  to  our  animals 
good  hay  and  cake,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  roots, 
the  dry  and  wet  proportions  are  fairly  distributed. 
The  best  papers  ever  written  on  dairy  farming  and 


Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  purchases  in  fairs  and 
markets. 

Breeding  our  own  sheep. 

Rearing  calves  (until  the  cattle  plague). 

Isolation  from  contact  by  folding  sheep,  and  by  shedding 
cattle  in  covered,  enclosed,  and  well  ventilated  yards. 

No  roaming  at  large  for  either  sheep  or  cattle. 

An  ample  and  regular  supply  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
intermixed  and  properly  prepared. 

Good  water,  always  available. 

A  very  scanty  supply  of  Turnips  (never  Mangel)  to  breed- 
ing animals  prior  to  parturition,  preferring  Cabbage 
and  Kohl  Rabi. 

A  strict  observance  of  the  quality  of  cake,  whether  lin- 
seed, rape,  or  cotton. 

An  avoidance  of  hard  dark  cotton  cake,  containing  too 
much  of  the  bark  or  husk  of  the  Cotton  seed. 

Avoiding  mustardy  rape  cake. 

The  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  condimcntal  food  for 
fattening  animals. 

I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  shelter  for  hairy 
animals,  especially  to  protect  them  from  the  east  or 
north-east  winds.  Professor  Simonds  attributes  many 
evils  to  the  east  wind  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  sound 
reason  for  the  old  adage — 

"  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east 
'Tis  neither  fit  for  man  nor  beast." 
An  easterly  wind  brought  us  the  cholera  of  February, 
1832. 

How  different  are  our  feelings  with  a  south  or  west 
wind,  coming  to  us  over  2000  miles  of  water,  whereas 
from  the  east  it  passes  nearly  all  the  way  overland . 

Professor  Simonds  justly  says  "the  air  may  be 
vitiated  by  an  admixture  of  various  matters,"  and 
Professor  Tyndal  has  enlightened  us  as  to  that  fact. 

The  chill  caused  by  an  easterly  wind  is  disagreeable 
and  immediately  perceptible  ;  an  easterly  wind  once 
caused  me  the  loss  of  several  healthy  calves,  and  we 


had  stated  the  best  means  of  performing  the  operation, 
which  we  require  to  know  here.  At  p.  201,  vol.  xviii., 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  Professor 
Simonds  says  : — 

"  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  prevailed  mostly  in  those 
localities  and  places  where  secondary  causes  are  in  full 
operation  to  predispose  animals  to  its  influence  ;  hence  its 
continuance  in  the  ill-ventilated,  over-crowded,  and  badly- 
drained  cow-sheds  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns,  and  on  the  'cold,  retentive  soils'  and  undrained 
farms  in  the  country,  especially  such  as  lie  in  exposed 
situations." 

Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  in  a  foot-note  on  the  same 
page,  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  not  intectious  (there 
lie  is  wrong),  but  he  adds,  "  I  could  generally  trace  the 
outbreak  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  fogs,  or  to  rapid 
alternations  of  temperature,  especially  if  occurring  in 
spring  or  autumn."  I  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  I 
attribute  my  general  freedom  from  cattle  diseases  to 
the  fact  of  the  animals  being  always  during  those 
seasons  in  covered  and  enclosed  places,  properly  venti- 
lated, but  free  from  draughts.  In  June,  July,  and 
August  there  is  little  risk  in  turning  out,  but  it  is  other- 
wise in  early  spring,  chilly  autumn,  and  winter,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  a  national  disgrace  to 
our  rich,  wealthy  country,  that  some  three-fourths  of 
our  wet  land  are  still  undrained.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  non-drainage  acts  most  injuriously  on  both 
man  and  beast.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  came  from 
Lancashire,  was  obliged  to  remove  his  children  until 
the  land  around  his  house  had  been  drained  ;  after  that, 
j  their  health  was  good.  The  drainage  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  rendered  it  very  healthful. 

Dairy  farmers  and  cowkeepers  are  often  great  suf- 
ferers Irom  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  however  proved 
to  be  preventable  by  inoculation.   A  large  and  success- 
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stock  feeding  are  those  by  the  late  Mr.  Horsfall,  in 
vols.  xvii.  and  xviii.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  for  there  cause  and  effect  are  duly  exhibited, 
practically  and  chemically. 

Agriculturists  are  gradually  finding  out  that,  by  the 
mixing  of  the  too  watery  pulped  Turnips  or  Mangel 
with  the  too  dry  hay  and  straw  chaff,  they  have 
attained  to  the  happy  medium  of  suitable  food.  Many 
flocks  are  injured  by  not  giving  water  when  the  sheep 
are  on  very  dry  grass  in  hot  weather,  or  when  they 
have  dry  corn  and  cake.  Animals,  like  ourselves, 
should  always  have  access  to  water,  and  their  own 
instinct  will  teach  them  the  need  or  non-need  of  it. 
Much  loss  occurs,  especially  to  breeding  flocks  before 
parturition,  by  an  over-supply  of  cold  and  watery  Tur- 
nips, for  they  contain  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and, 
unless  supplemented  by  dry  food  (hay,  cake,  or  corn), 
they  are  unfit  food  for  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  unborn  animal. 

Diseases  are,  as  it  were,  bred  by  improper  conditions 
of  the  human  or  animal  system  or  its  surrounding  in. 
fluences.  The  food  may  be  too  rich  or  too  poor,  too 
dry  or  too  watery ;  the  atmosphere  and  water  too 
impure  ;  the  climatic  influences  too  much  disregarded 
or  neglected. 

My  Losses  by  Diseased  Stock. 

I  have  as  a  farmer  been  rather  fortunate  in  avoiding 
losses,  for  I  have  escaped  rinderpest,  and,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
small-pox,  scab,  rot,  foot-rot  ;  also  heaves  and  measles 
in  pigs.  Although  I  have  in  30  years  sold  nearly 
^30,000  worth  of  fat  stock,  my  loss  has  been  under 
.£300.  Horse  stock  has  not  fared  so  well,  for  the 
loss  amounts  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  on  all  other 
stock  ;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  as  we  work  our  horses  so  severely. 

I  attribute  my  exemption  from  loss  to  the  following 
causes : — 

Shelter,  ventilation,  and  circulation  of  air. 
Well  drained  land  and  deep  cultivation. 


know  that  it  covers  our  hedges  with  caterpillars,  our 
Beans  with  the  collier,  and  our  Peas  with  the  green-fly. 
I  have  seen  even  sheep  affected  by  it.  I  never  turn 
out  hairy  animals,  except  occasionally  in  the  summer 
months  ;  my  losses  have  almost  always  occurred  to 
out-of-door  hairy  animals,  or  from  draughts  of  cold  air. 

Rinderpest  and  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

We  know  how  to  stamp  out  rinderpest,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  I  have 
not  heard  that  inoculation  has  been  tried  as  a  preventive, 
nor  would  it  be  desirable ;  but  the  lung  complaint  is 
familiar  to  us,  and  is,  we  know,  produced  in  man  and 
beast  by  various  obvious  causes.  I  have  long  been 
assured  and  believed  that  inoculation  is  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  this 
disputed  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  extensive 
and  almost  general  practice  of  inoculation  in  Australia, 
the  details  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  Veterinarian, 
or  copies  from  it  in  recent  numbers  of  our  weekly  agri- 
cultural press.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
indigenous  there,  but  was  first  brought  to  the  colony 
by  a  cow  from  England  in  1858.  The  loss  to  the 
colonies  by  its  spreading  was  ruinous,  and  estimated  at 
£8,500,000.  At  length,  in  1862,  inoculation  was  tried, 
and  soon  became  almost  general,  and  thus  the  spread 
1  of  the  disease  was  arrested.  I  trust  that  in  this 
country  we  shall  no  longer  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
infectious,  and  guard  against  its  spread  accordingly. 

The  letter  I  allude  to  is  from  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce, 
Inspector  of  Sheep,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  too  long 
to  read  this  evening,  but  it  is  highly  important  and 
instructive,  and  also  suggestive  of  the  danger  we  have 
escaped  by  stamping  out  the  rinderpest.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  generally  sought  and  read. 

I  trust  that  rinderpest  may  never  reach  Australia,  or 
it  would  be  ruinous.  An  attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
pleuro  in  the  first  instance  was  defeated  by  the  roaming 
at  large  of  cattle,  which  rendered  unavailing  all  future 
similar  attempts  at  checking  the  disease.  Inoculation 
\  was  found  to  be  the  only  preventive.     I  wish  the  letter 


ful  cowkeeper  (Mr.  Hall,  of  Navestock,  near  Rom- 
ford) was  induced  to  practise  it  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  milk  supplier,  who  had  made  a  fortune  and  retired, 
and  who  had  always  practised  it  and  avoided  losses. 
Whenever  Mr.  Hall  purchases  a  cow  he  makes  a  very 
deep  vertical  incision  with  his  small  pocket-knife  in 
the  second  joint  of  the  tail  near  the  rump,  cutting 
down  to  the  bone,  and  into  the  opening  inserts  a 
piece  of  the  decayed  lung  of  a  bullock  or  cow,  binding 
it  firmly  in  its  place.  Inflammation  soon  takes  place, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cows  lose  their  tails,  but 
they  are  ever  after  safe  from  the  disease.  The  loss 
occasioned  by  this  process  is  about  three  in  every 
hundred  so  operated  on.  He  tells  me  that  the  main 
point  is  to  obtain  from  the  slaughtering  butchers  a 
portion  of  diseased  lung  in  its  early  stage.  This  is  most 
important.  Some  of  the  large  and  successful  cow 
owners  in  France  practise  this  system. 

The  following  is  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist 
of  October  16  : — 

"  Inoculation  for  the  Prevention  of  Plcuro-Pneumohia. 
— I  have  waited  to  see  if  Mr.  Bruce's  letter  on  pleuro- 
pneumonia, contained  in  your  impression  of  the  3d  ult., 
produced  any  article  or  comment.  Having  sustained 
much  loss  from  this  cause  I  consider  the  subject  of  vital 
importance,  and  hope,  if  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  left  the 
country,  he  will  publish  any  further  conclusions  he  may 
arrive  at  on  the  point.  I  would  like  also  some  detailed 
explanations  of  the  proper  manner  of  taking  and  using 
the  right  sort  of  virus,  and  properly  conducting  the  pro- 
cess of  inoculation,  for,  whilst  very  forcibly  dwelling  on 
the  ill  effects  of  improperly  performing  the  operation,  Mr. 
Bruce  leaves  us  without  much  information  as  to  what  is 
the  real  experience  the  colonists  have  so  painfully 
acquired.  A  Southern  Farmer.  [Mr.  Bruce  will  doubt- 
less publish  the  results  of  his  investigations  regarding 
inoculation  for  the  mitigation  and  prevention  of  the  con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle.  A  good  many  of  the 
London  dairymen  have  for  years  pursued  the  plan  of 
inoculating  every  fresh  acquisition  to  their  stock, 
and  can  afford  interesting  facts  and  figures  re- 
specting it.  The  growing  favour  in  which  the 
practice    is    regarded    by    intelligent    dairymen, 
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the  more  extended  adoption  even  in  the  country, 
afford  practical  evidence  of  its  value.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  operation  has  always  been  more  approved 
of  than  in  this  country,  where  it  was  discour- 
aged by  Professor  Simonds,  and  also  by  the  late 
Professor  Dick  and  Mr.  John  Barlow.  There  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  securing  suitable  matter  for  inoculation.  The 
lymphy  fluid  or  exudate  should  be  taken  from  the  lungs  of 
animals  in  the  second  stage  of  pleuro  ;  blood  and  pus, 
and  especially  malignant  cases,  should  be  avoided.  For 
immediate  use  the  lymph  may  be  taken  direct  from  the 
diseased  lung  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  some  threads  of 
cotton  saturated  with  it  can  be  used  as  a  seton.  For 
keeping  for  future  use  it  may  be  stored  in  tubes,  or 
between  flat  pieces  of  glass,  like  vaccine  lymph.  Ten  or 
12  inches  below  the  arch  of  the  tail  is  the  spot  usually 
selected  for  operating  ;  a  scratch  is  made  through  the 
skin  without  drawing  blood,  and  the  lymph  gently  rubbed 
into  the  absorbing  connective  tissue  ;  or  a  seton  soaked 
in  the  exudate  is  drawn  underneath  the  skin.  If  the 
inoculation  takes,  the  wound  usually  swells  up  a  little. 
For  a  few  days  the  animal  is  feverish,  but  soon  gets  all 
right.  Occasionally,  considerable  local  inflammation 
occurs,  sometimes  terminating  in  sloughing  of  the  end 
of  the  tail.  It  is  the  risk  of  such  degenerate  inflammation 
extending  into  vital  parts  that  justifies  the  tail  being  selected 
for  inoculation."— Vet.  Ed.] 

Sheep,  being  well  protected  by  woolly  jackets,  are 
less  subject  to  external  climatic  influences  than  hairy 
animals,  but  when  shorn  too  early  they  should  be 
sheltered. 

We  have  every  day  proof  that  certain  conditions 
encourage  or  produce  disease,  both  in  men  and  animals. 
The  Irish  famine  caused  much  loss  of  life  by  generat- 
ing typhoid  and  other  diseases,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  nearly  starved  store  cattle  sent  to  us 
from  Ireland  are  just  in  that  condition  which  endan- 
gers health,  especially  under  adverse  conditions. 

Professor  Simonds,  in  his  exhaustive  and  able  paper 
on  Animal  Respiration  and  Circulation  (Society's 
Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  601),  justly  remarks  : — 

"  Whether  an  epizootic  be  or  not  a  contagious 
disease,  its  victims  are  rendered  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  malady  by  the  operation  of  secondary 
causes.  This  predisposition,  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
induced  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  a  mere 
alteration  in  the  food  will  be  occasionally  sufficient  to 
produce  it.  A  want,  however,  of  nutritious  diet,  exposure 
to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  pasturing  on  wet  and  cold 
soils,  neglect  of  a  proper  ventilation  of  the  buildings  the 
animals  occupy,  inhalation  of  offensive  gases  from  accu- 
mulated manure,  the  fatigue  of  being  removed  from  one 
locality  to  another,  are  the  general  predisposing  causes 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  similar  diseases. 

"Care  should,  therefore,  be  always  taken  by  a  better 
system  of  management,  feeding,  &c,  to  avoid  everything 
which  tends  to  bring  the  system  into  a  condition  favour- 
able for  the  reception  of  the  special  cause  of  an  epizootic, 
and  more  especially  when  such  is  raging  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  All  these  means  will,  however,  fail  when  the  disease 
Is  purely  an  infectious  one,  from  a  neglect  of  isolation,  or 
the  removal  of  the  healthy  from  the  diseased.  It  is  a 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  infection  has  its  limits  ;  and 
although  these  may  ever  remain  undefined  as  to  their 
extent,  still  daily  experience  proves  that  the  removal  of 
animals  but  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
prevention  also  of  indirect  communication  between  them, 
will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  the  malady." 

We  can  guard  against  contamination,  but  not  in  the 
open  fields  on  the  roaming-at-large  principle. 

My  animals  escaped  the  rinderpest,  which  destroyed 
my  neighbours'  cattle,  because  I  did  not  permit  »ny  of 
them  to  roam  at  large  in  the  fields. 

A  white  frost  is  often  a  costly  affair  where  animals 
are  in  open  fields.  Landowners  who  desire  that  their 
tenants  should  prosper  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
changes  and  new  requirements  of  modern  and  intensified 
farming.  Suitable  buildings  for  costly  machinery, 
pedigree  stock,  and  for  sheltering  increased  numbers  of 
feeding  stock  have  become  a  necessity  for  modern  agri- 
culture. Increasing  rents  will  cover  such  additional 
investments. 

A  Hospital  for  the  Sick 
is  essentially  necessary.  The  moment  an  animal 
shows  signs  of  discomfort,  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest.  If  from  over-feeding,  stop  the  supplies,  but 
let  it  have  free  access  to  water  and  a  lump  of  rock  salt 
in  the  manger.  A  clear-out  by  an  aperient  dose  is 
generally  a  good  beginning.  I  knew  a  ship  captain 
who,  if  he  met  with  an  accident,  at  once  took  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts  to  prevent  inflammatory 
symptoms.  An  angling  friend  of  mine,  who  was  very 
stout,  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  my  side  by  para- 
lysis. I  asked  the  medical  man,  who  was  soon  in 
attendance,  what  was  first  to  be  done  in  such 
cases,  and  he  at  once  replied,  "a  clear-out." 
A  farmer  told  mc  he  always  used  cold-drawn  linseed 
oil  as  a  safe  and  effective  aperient,  and  another  said 
for  the  throat-worms  in  young  calves  he  used  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine — the  linseed  oil,  of  course,  cold- 
drawn.  In  reply  to  my  question,  a  medical  man 
assured  me  that  the  stomach  would  safely  receive  much 
turpentine,  and  the  bowels  (by  injection)  even  more — 
diluted,  of  course. 

I  knew  a  farmer  who  had  a  penchant  for  gin,  and 
as  he  was  10  miles  from  the  county  town,  and  his 
bottle  too  often  empty,  he  used  to  have  recourse  to  the 
turpentine  bottle,  and  made  shift  with  certain  strongly 
mixed  tumblers  of  turpentine  grog  without  inconveni- 
ence.    He  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty. 


Turpentine  is,  I  am  told,  fatal  to  internal  worms. 
Hot  lime-wash  is  a  most  wholesome  and  valuable  pre- 
ventive and  cleanser  of  our  stables  and  sheds.  So 
uncostly  a  substance  should  be  occasionally  used,  for 
want  of  cleanliness  is  the  cause  of  much  disease  in  man 
or  beast,  and  so  is  dampness.  The  ground  on  which 
buildings  are  erected  should  always  be  well  and  deeply 
drained,  if  not  naturally  porous  and  filtrative. 

Food,  and  the  Mode  of  Administering  it. 
Irregularity  in  feeding  acts  injuriously  on  stock. 
Like  ourselves,  animals  (not  on  pasture)  look  for  their 
food  at  the  appointed  periods.  We  know  practically 
that  the  omission  of  one's  meal  at  the  usual  time 
causes  flatulence,  dyspepsia,  and  uncomfortable  feelings. 
An  inattentive  and  irregular  stockman  should  be  got 
rid  of  without  delay. 

The  proper  qualities,  quantities,  and  admixture  of 
food  have  much  to  do  with  the  health  and  progress  of 
animals.  The  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  should 
bear  due  proportion  to  each  other.  Science  has  en- 
lightened us  in  this  matter,  thanks  to  our  agricultural 
chemists.  Food  may  be  too  rich,  too  nitrogenous,  too 
glutinous,  too  laxative,  or  too  astringent.  Dressed 
Wheat  will  kill  a  horse,  but  if  he  eats  it  as  it  is  grown, 
with  its  chaff  and  straw,  no  damage  ensues.  A  neigh- 
bour lost  five  horses  which  ate  freely  of  dressed  Wheat 
in  a  barn.  Rank,  young,  rapidly-grown  grass  will 
often  kill  animals  ;  so  will  too  much  bean  meal,  un- 
accompanied by  more  carbonaceous,  succulent, 
oleaginous  food.  A  certain  plain  farmer  fed  his  cattle 
on  bean  meal  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  made  into  balls, 
in  addition  to  other  food.  He  was  a  philosopher. 
The  oil  was  carbonaceous  and  laxative,  the  bean  meal 
nitrogenous  and  astringent.  His  beasts  were  a 
picture. 

I  dare  not  fold  my  lambs  on  young  Italian  Rye- 
grass forced  by  a  dressing  of  Peruvian  guano  washed 
in  by  our  jet,  but  can  safely  do  so  when  the  grass  is 
produced  by  the  bullock  manure  from  under  the 
sparred  floor,  washed  in  by  hose  and  jet.  The  Peru- 
vian guano  was  disportionately  nitrogenous. 

I  seldom  lose  a  ewe  or  lamb  in  parturition,  for 
they  are  fed  on  the  mixed  food  principle,  and  I  care- 
fully avoid  giving  them  Mangel  before  lambing,  and 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  Turnips,  but  I  much 
prefer  Cabbage,  both  before  and  after  lambing.  I 
often  hear  of  very  heavy  losses  of  ewes  and  lambs  at 
lambing  time,  when  they  are  fed  entirely  on  Turnips, 
especially  if  those  Turnips  have  been  forced  to  a  luxu- 
riant growth  by  superphosphate  of  lime  or  guano.  As 
Turnips  contain  90  per  cent,  of  water  they  are  clearly 
unsuited  (as  a  sole  food)  to  form  in  the  breeding  animal 
a  well-developed  lamb,  calf,  or  pig.  On  this  subject 
let  me  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  which 
I  read  before  the  Wenlock  (Salop)  Farmers'  Club,  in 
April,  1S66,  "On  the  Cultivation  of  Green  Crops,  and 
the  most  economical  way  of  consuming  them,"  which 
you  will  find  at  p.  46  of  my  book  entitled  Profitable 
Farming : — 


food  as  a  neutraliser  ?  Undecorticated,  dark,  dry  cotton 
cake,  which  would  probably  injure  an  animal  fed  on  dry 
food,  would  neutralise  the  relaxing  Mangel.  A  grazier 
told  me  that  last  season  his  neighbours'  beasts  progressed 
more  rapidly  on  hard  undecorticated  cotton  cake  than 
his  own  did  on  linseed  cake,  the  animals  being  always  on 
pasture.  The  reason  was  obvious  :  that  very  wet  season 
the  grasses  were  not  only  often  wet  outwardly,  but  were 
unusually  succulent  and  laxative.  The  dry  cotton  cake 
remedied  this  defect,  while  the  slippery  linseed  cake 
rather  increased  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  dry  cake 
might  be  useful  in  correcting  the  laxity  caused  by  a  large 
consumption  of  fresh  Mangel  or  Turnips.  Whenever  we 
deviate  from  the  natural  state  of  food  for  animals,  say 
three-fourths  water  aod  one-quarter  dry  matter,  we  must 
control  the  deviation  rather  by  more  dry  food  or  more 
water.  Dry  cotton  cake  is  rendered  more  safe  by  being 
soaked  in  water  for  12  hours.  It  will  absorb  a  large 
quantity.  Soaked  and  softened  Beans  are  more  safe  than 
dry  ones  in  certain  cases.  Meal  is  of  a  dry  nature,  and  is 
best  mixed  with  chaff  and  pulped  roots." 

Ewes  and  Lambs, 

A  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  in  a  little  warm  milk 
given  to  a  newly-born  lamb  saves  many  lives  by 
removing  the  sticking  contents  of  the  bowels.  I  rarely 
give  roots  to  my  breeding  animals  before  partuiition  ; 
they  contain  so  much  common  salt,  potash,  and  soda.' 
Cabbage  is  a  much  safer  food. 


"It  may  appear  strange  that  while  71b.  of  Barley, 
bean  meal,  or  oilcake  will  make  1  lb.  of  meat,  nett 
butchers  weight,  it  takes  150  to  200  lb.  of  Turnips  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  result.  In  one  case  we  must  give  water,  as 
well  as  other  food,  with  the  meal  or  cake  ;  in  the  other 
they  are  obliged  to  take  90  per  cent,  of  water  in  the 
Turnips,  or  63  lb.  (8  galls. )  of  water  to  every  7  lb.  of  meal 
or  cake.  It  appears  absurd  to  propose  to  do  this,  but  it 
proves  that  Turnips  alone  are  not  proper  and  profitable 
food  for  animals.  Beware  of  too  succulent  and  unripe 
food,  especially  for  young  and  for  breeding  animals  before 
parturition.  Young  washy  Tares,  young  rank  growing 
grass,  and  roots,  especially  Mangel,  forced  to  a  rapid 
growth  by  high  farming  and  artificial  manures,  are  all 
likely  to  produce  scouring  or  inflammation  of  stomach  ; 
so  are  mildewed  Turnips  and  Rape,  and  green  Rape  after 
frost.  Male  sheep,  especially  rams,  suffer  much  in  the 
urinary  organs  from  the  salt  and  alkalies  in  Mangel 
Wurzel,  especially  if  confined  ;  when  permitted  to  range 
the  fields  there  is  less  danger.  The  ash  of  Globe  Mangel 
bulbs  contains  24J  per  cent,  of  salt,  the  ash  of  their  leaves 
38S  per  cent.  ;  Long  Red  Mangels  contain  in  the  ash  of 
their  bulbs  14J  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  in  the  ash  of  their 
leaves  29}  per  cent.  ;  Swedes  and  Carrots  only  contain  in 
the  ash  of  their  bulbs  6  per  cent,  of  salt.  All  these  roots 
contain  in  their  ashes  very  large  quantities  of  potash  and 
soda.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  Mangel  is  so 
composed.  For  breeding  animals,  both  before  and  after 
parturition,  Cabbage  may  be  very  safely  given  alone  or 
passed  through  the  pulper  and  mixed  with  chaff.  If  we 
ask  why,  the  analysisof  the  ashes  at  once  explains  it.  In 
lieu  of  the  50  per  cent,  of  soda  and  potash,  and  the  30 
per  cent,  of  salt,  the  ash  of  Cabbage  has  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  salt,  and  30  per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda,  but  it 
has  (which  is  very  material)  20  per  cent,  of  lime  and  5  per 
cent,   of  magnesia   (Globe  Mangel  has  in  its  ash  only 

2  per  cent,  of  lime  and  magnesia).  The  ash  of 
Cabbage  has  also  12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
Mangel  only  4.V  per  cent.  It  is  thus  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Cabbage,  abounding  in  flesh  and  bone 
forming  substances,  is  so  innocuous  and  so  suitable 
for  animals  in  breeding  condition  ;  Kohl  Rabi  has  much 
the  nature  of  Cabbage  ;  Carrots  are  safe  food,  having 
only  10  per  cent,  of  salt.  From  Way's  Analysis  of  the  Ash 
of  Mangel,  vol.  viii.,  p.  157,  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  it  appears  clearly  that  when  we  give  our  cattle 

3  bush.,  or  150  of  Mangel  roots,  they  not  only  got 
13*  gal|s;  of  water  with  only  15  lb.  of  dry  food,  but  they 
also  get  in  that  dry  food,  6  oz.  of  common  salt,  6  oz.  of 
potash,  4^  oz.  of  soda.  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  dose 
of  salts  daily  scours  them  or  loosens  them  too  much,  and 
does  it  not  prove  the  necessity  for  giving  them  much  dry 


Salts  in  Roots. 

Twenty-eight  pounds  of  Turnips  with  their  tops  on 
contain  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt  (the  tops  alone 
contain  i\  oz.  in  28  lb.)  ;  2S  lb  of  Mangel  with  their 
tops  on  contain  1 4  oz.  of  salt ;  28  lb.  of  Mangel  leaves 
contain  24  oz.  of  salt.  Both  Turnips  and  Mangel 
have  also  a  large  quantity  of  potash  and  soda. 

Effect  of  Salt  in  Turnips  on  Breeding  Ewes. 
In  vol.   viii.,  p.    190,    Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  Mr.  Robinson,  Veterinarian  (Royal  Agricul- 
tural College),  says  : — 

"  When  lambing  ewes  are  allowed  a  large  quantity  of 
Turnips,  with  a  small  amount  of  other  food  through  the 
winter,  abortion  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  their  supply  of 
milk  is  very  deficient,  and  their  lambs  are  dropped  of  very 
various  sizes,  and  far  from  healthy.  The  mortality  of  the 
lambs  in  these  cases  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  amount  of  salt  taken  by  the  dam  in  the  Turnips." 

This  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  Mangel 
Wurzel,  which  contains  more  salt  than  Turnips,  and  is 
dangerous  for  breeding  animals  generally.  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  my  exemption  from  loss  in 
sheep  or  lambs  is  owing  to  my  giving  them  at  all  times 
mixed  food.  When  on  pasture,  Clover,  or  roots,  we 
always  keep  our  lambs  in  a  fattening  condition  until 
12  months  old,  when  they  are  sold  as  fat  mutton  (this 
year  at  73*.  each).  They  are  half  bred,  by  Lincoln  tup 
and  blackfaced  Down  ewes.  Our  loss  is  seldom  so 
much  as  2  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  lambing,  and 
rarely  1  per  cent,  in  ewes.    Fat  sheep  make  fat  crops. 

Low  Pastures  and  the  Rot. 

We  know  that  the  insect  tribes  abound  in  pasture. 
Watch  the  habits  of  birds  and  poultry,  and  you  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  sheep  and  cattle  must  partake 
largely  of  the  eggs  of  insects,  if  not  of  the  insects  them- 
selves ;  and  thence  arises  the  question,  Can  those  eggs 
or  juveniles  exist  in  the  animals  ?  And  there  also  arises 
another  important  question,  Can  these  insects  live  in 
either  stomach  when  the  grass  or  green  food  is  mixed 
with  corn,  cake,  meal,  malt  combs,  bran,  and  straw 
chaff?  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  such 
admixtures  are  fatal  to  insect  development  within  the 
animals. 

I  heard  of  a  case  where  sheep  fed  on  certain  low 
meadows  became  always  affected  with  rot  or  liver- 
fluke.  The  farmer  gave  his  sheep  daily  1  pint  each  of 
Barley  (value  id.),  and  at  no  time  after  were  the  flocks 
so  treated  affected. 

Undrained  swampy  land  encourages  the  liver-fluke. 
I  recommend  a  perusal  of  Professor  Simonds'  able  paper 
on  Rot  or  Liver-fluke  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  64. 

The  Fly. 

When  I  wish  to  skeletonise  a  fish  or  a  bird,  I  place 
it  in  a  box  with  carrion  gentles,  and  they  will  soon 
leave  it  a  perfect  skeleton.  So  it  will  be  with  your 
sheep  if  you  neglect  them.  The  fly  is  sagacious,  and 
lays  her  eggs  where  and  when  there  is  moisture  as  well 
as  food.  Sheep  that  scour,  or  get  a  warm  shower 
upon  them,  are  immediately  struck  by  the  lly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  more  or  less, 
thousands  or  millions  of  juvenile  gentles  commence 
devouring  the  sheep,  growing  every  day  larger  in  size 
and  consumption  until  full  grown  ;  then  they  become 
chrysalis,  and  afterwards  a  lly,  so  that  we  may  salely 
say  that  the  neglected  sheep,  minus  its  bones  and  skin, 
has  taken  flight. 

A  good  shepherd  will  at  once  detect  by  the  sheep's 
manner  that  it  has  been  fly-stricken,  and  apply  the 
proper  dressings.  Warm,  showery  weather  demands 
anxious  and  constant  supervision.  In  a  very  dry  time 
my  shepherd  was  surprised  to  find  some  of  our  sheep 
fly-stricken.  It  appeared  that  some  children  had 
amused  themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  sheep's 
backs  while  drinking,  and  the  lly  availed  herself  of  her 
opportunity. 
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Foot  Rot 
gives  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  draining 
and  an  occasional  dry  bed  for  the  animal  ;  for  if  the 
horn  of  the  hoof  is  kept  constantly  soaked,  it  softens  and 
rots.  Sheep  will  always  choose  a  dry  resting  place  ll 
they  can  find  one.  Our  best  flocks  came  from  the 
chalks  and  limestones,  and  love  dry  sand  or  land  natu- 
rally  filtrative  and  dry— not  from  the  swamps  or  cold 
and  undrained  clays.  It  is  of  no  use  dressing  the 
sheep's  feet  unless  they  are  immediately  afterwards 
placed  for  a  time  under  cover  on  dry  straw  or  ground. 
Every  shepherd  ought  to  know  how  to  cure  foot-rot. 

Pigs 

are  interesting  animals,  for  so  many  people  keep  a  pig. 
In  my  early  farming  days  I  used  to  keep  a  good  many, 
having  had  360  or  more  at  one  time  (good  Danish 
Barley  was  then  iSs.  6J.  per  quarter),  and  my  knowing 
friends  said  that  I  should  certainly  breed  disease,  hav- 
ing so  many  and  so  closely  packed,  but  I  was  singu- 
larly fortunate.  The  fact  is  that  pigs  have  a  habit  of 
"close  packing,"  or  huddling  together,  so  that  the  air 
around  them  becomes  putrescent  and  unhealthy.^  That 
is  why  reedy  wheat-straw,  frequently  changed,  is  con- 
sidered more  healthy  than  soft  barley  straw.  The 
former  permits  more  circulation  of  air  under  the  pigs. 

In  my  case  they  were  always  placed  on  sparred 
floors,  with  a  space  under  them  from  1  to  5  feet  deep  ; 
therefore  the  air,  heated  by  their  breath  and  bodies, 
was  carried  off  by  circulation  under  and  around  the 
animals.  Fat  hogs,  in  hot  weather,  often  get  fever, 
not  so  on  the  sparred  floors.  Pigs  generally  excrete  in 
a  corner,  away  from  their  beds. 

The  openings  between  the  boards  or  spars  may  be 
narrower  or  wider,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pigs. 
In  all  cases  the  floor  should  be  firmly  supported,  and 
free  from  elasticity.  Those  who  prefer  it,  and  in  cold 
weather,  can  place  a  little  clean  straw  on  the  floors  ;  as 
the  urine  passes  down  through  the  openings,  a  thin 
straw  matting  might  answer.  Mine  had  no  straw. 
For  breeding  sows  and  small  pigs  the  openings  should 
be  only  half  an  inch.  A  projecting  shelf,  about  0  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  from  the  ground,  would  prevent  the 
sow  overlaying  her  pigs.  It  is  a  general  practice  in 
Essex  to  keep  fattening  calves  on  sparred  floors  ;  that 
is,  boarded  floors  with  an  opening  between  each  board, 
and  a  space  between  the  boards  and  the  floor,  spread- 
ing straw  over  the  boards.  They  say  calves  would  not 
otherwise  do  so  well.  Why  it  has  seldom  or  never 
been  extended  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  I  do  not  know. 

In  hot  weather  I  used  to  turn  the  jet  of  water  upon 
them,  and  after  a  few  dressings  they  enjoyed  it.  Their 
skins  became  as  clean  as  the  back  of  one's  hand,  and 
they  progressed  rapidly  without  fever. 

One  great  advantage  of  sparred  floors  is,  that  the 
pigs  cannot  burrow  or  bury  themselves  in  holes,  or  in 
hot  manure  ;  for  if  they  do  so,  and  come  afterwards 
into  cold  air,  they  get  heaves  or  lung  complaint  from 
the  sudden  change. 

In  winter,  draughts  should  be  prevented,  as  they 
have  no  wool  and  very  little  hair  to  protect  them — not 
like  a  Russian  or  wild  pig,  with  its  thick  and  long 
bristles.  A  cooling  aperient  dose  either  before  or  im- 
mediately after  parturition  would  in  the  case  of  sows 
as  well  as  cows  spare  many  a  death  by  fever.  It  is 
desirable  to  avoid  high  and  rich  feeding  some  time 
before  and  after  parturition.  I  have  observed  that, 
with  brewers'  grains,  breeding  sows  do  well.  Mangel 
or  roots  are  objectionable.  Millers'  middlings  and 
toppings  are  a  useful  cooling  food,  and  good  for 
juvenile  pigs.  For  fattening  pigs,  two-thirds  barley 
meal  and  one-third  pea  meal  make  excellent  pork, 
especially  if  aided  by  milk.  Barley  meal  or  bean 
meal  alone  are  too  heating  for  young  pigs.  Beans  will 
give  pigs  cramp  when  not  at  large.  A  good  pasture 
adjoining  the  piggery  is  useful  for  breeding  sows  and 
their  young. 

Farm  Horses. 

This  is  a  tender  and  all-important  subject ;  a  farmer, 
especially  a  small  farmer,  is  soon  broke  up  if  he  is 
unfortunate  wilh  his  horses.  They  are  the  motive- 
power,  the  main  spring  of  arable  land  ;  a  strain,  a  kick, 
or  other  accident,  irrespective  of  disease,  may  cripple 
this  important  power.  Besides  nowit  is  a  question  of  ^60 
or  £jo,  or  even  £So,  for  a  good  heavy  land  4-year-old 
horse.  And  this  morejand  more  strengthens  my  convic- 
tion that  agriculture  must  look  to  steam  rather  than  to 
horses  for  cheap  and  effective  culture.  A  steam  horse 
costs  about  ^35  per  horse-power  ;  in  my  case  a  fixed 
steam-engine,  26  years  old,  is  still  good.  We  always 
grind  our  corn  for  horses,  and  cut  all  the  hay  and  straw 
into  chaff".  They  are  manger  fed  ;  the  dry  chaff  being 
watered  by  a  watering-pot,  so  that  the  meal  adheres  to 
it.  Clover,  Italian  Rye,  and  Tares,  are  all  passed 
through  the  chaff-cutler.  In  autumn  and  winter  each 
horse  gets  a  bushel  of  pulped  Mangel  ;  when  our 
horses  are  very  severely  worked,  we  add  3  lb.  of 
linseed  cake  a  day  to  their  other  food.  Our  horses  are 
always  stabled  at  night  in  stalls.  Loose  boxes  are 
belter. 

A  City  contractor,  who  furnished  carriage  horses, 
assured  me  that  by  preparing  the  food  by  chaff-cutting, 
&c,  he  saved  £&  a  week  in  food,  and  £$  a  week  in 
losses  of  horses.  Many  of  his  coachmen  gave  up  their 
prejudice  in  favour  of  long  hay,  but  one  refused  to 
"  fall  in,"  and  was  discharged. 

Mouldy    hay    (unless    steamed)   will   kill    horses. 


Cold  water,  when  horses  are  heated,  often  produces 
flatulence  and  death.  In  the  great  breweries  a  steam- 
pipe  keeps  the  water  always  warm,  so  that  the  horses 
drink  when  they  please  without  injury. 

Cold  milk  will  scour  and  kill  very  young  calves.  It 
should  be  as  warm  as  the  mother's  milk. 

Hoar-frost  on  green  food  or  roots  kills  many  animals. 

Inflammation  is  so  rapid  in  horses,  that  immediate 
remedies  are  desirable.  A  clyster  pipe  and  bladder 
should  be  always  at  hand,  also  a  box  of  Day,  Son  & 
Hewitt's  medicines. 

A  fatal  kick  sometimes  costs  more  than  a  new  set  of 
stalls  or  loose  boxes. 

Riding  heated  horses  into  cold  ponds  should  be 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  appears  unreasonable  to  cause  a  horse,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  to  walk  about  for  hours  to  crop  his 
food  ;  it  should  be  prepared  and  brought  to  him. 
Farmers  as  a  rule  prefer  open  yards  for  their  horses, 
because  in  their  unventllated  stables  they  would  be 
unhealthy. 

The  late  Mr.  Watson's  plan  of  ventilation  is  the 
most  perfect.  His  successors  reside  at  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire.  A  London  firm  fed  their  great  horses  on 
Oats,  Beans,  and  the  best  clover-hay,  and  they  were 
often  unlucky  with  them.  A  friend  suggested  that  the 
food  was  too  rich,  and  advised  mixing  a  portion  of 
straw  chaff  wilh  the  cut  Clover.  This  set  matters  right. 

Pea  straw  is  very  dangerous  for  horses,  especially 
the  straw  of  green  Peas  picked  for  market.  A  farmer 
lost  nine  horses  from  eating  pea-straw,  and  I  lost  one, 
my  ploughman  having,  contrary  to  my  orders,  got  some 
from  a  heap  intended  for  the  cattle.  The  four-stomached 
animals  (sheep  and  cattle)  eat  it  safely.  The  London 
Omnibus  Company,  who  have  thousands  of  horses, 
always  prepare  the  food  for  them.  Mr.  Church,  Secre- 
tary to  the  London  Omnibus  Company,  stated  in  his 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Horse  Committee 
that  they  purchased  about  2000  horses  annually  ;  in 
1S63  and  1S64  the  price  was  ,£23  ;  in  1872  it  was 
£32  17^.  Si/,  per  horse.  Their  hordes  last  on  an  aver- 
age about  four  and  a  half  years,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  years.  Most  of  them  then  go  to  the 
knackers  at  £2  5s.  each.  Farm  horses  last  much 
longer,  especially  if  they  have  not  much  road  work  or 
subsoil  ploughing. 

Dangers  of  London  Manure. 

Nine  cattle  in  Hertfordshire  and  six  in  Sussex  were 
this  spring  lead- poisoned  by  feeding  on  pastures  dressed 
with  London  manure,  which  included,  among  other 
rubbish,  the  scrapings  from  old  paint  pots.  More  than 
50  were  injured  by  it. 

An  Iron  Will 

is  a  valuable  preventive,  for  unless  you  are  firm  and 
determined  your  instructions  or  orders  will  sometimes 
be  evaded  or  negligently  carried  out.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  that. 

Time  Works  many  Changes. 
I  have  lived  when  there  was  no  gas,  no  railways,  no 
electric  telegraph,  no  ocean  steamers,  no  cabs  or 
omnibuses,  no  policemen,  no  penny  post.  No  watch- 
man now,  in  our  wakeful  moments,  calls  the  hours  or 
describes  the  weather.  We  no  longer  smell,  after 
midnight,  the  cesspool  carts,  for  the  food  blood  of  the 
nation  now  flows  wastefully  to  the  rivers.  How  sad 
—  how  miscalculating  !  —  how  nationally  suicidal ! 
In  this  Club,  30  years  ago,  I  was  derided  because  I 
recommended  the  use  of  straw  as  food,  rather  than  as 
litter — but  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  agricul- 
tural mind  on  that  point,  and  there  is  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  chaff  than  ever.  So  it  has  been,  and  will 
be,  with  many  of  my  other  recommendations. 

In  Conclusion, 

I  feel  that  I  have  given  a  mere  outline  of  a  great  subject, 
one  well  worthy  the  study  of  intelligent  agriculturists, 
and  deeply  affecting  their  pecuniary  welfare.  I  repeat, 
that  in  the  journalsof  our  fourgreat  agricultural  societies, 
and  in  our  current  agriculturalliterature,willbe  found  an 
immense  mass  of  valuable  information,  almost  demand- 
ing that  we  should,  as  agriculturists,  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  it. 

My  time  is  getting  short,  but  I  see  clearly  that  if  I 
could  come  again  in  50  years  a  mighty  change  will  then 
have  come  over  our  national  agriculture  as  regards  land- 
owners, tenants,  and  labourers,  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
cultural progress,  intelligence,  and  improvement. 
Our  landowners  of  that  period  will  consider  it  no  dis- 
grace to  understand  the  business  and  requirements  of 
agriculture,  and  tenants  will  no  longer  sneer  at  science 
and  theory.  Education  and  intelligence  will  then  have 
taught  agriculture  to  adapt  itself  to  mighty  steam  as  a 
source  of  increased  production,  economy,  and  profit. 
As  this  may  be  the  last  paper  I  shall  ever  read  to  you, 
permit  me  before  I  sit  down  to  congratulate  you  and 
the  country  at  large  on  a  happy  change  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  30  years.  I  remember  that, 
many  years  ago  (1S49),  when  dining  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show,  Mr.  Muntz, 
M. P.,  said,  in  dolorous  mood,  that  he  believed  that  a 
manufacturer  ate  a  farmer  for  supper  every  night — and 
this  sentiment  was  greatly  applauded.  Now,  no  longer 
are  town  and  country  supposed  to  have  separate 
interests,  no  longer  are  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
believed  to  be  pecuniarily  antagonistic. 


How  delightfully  has  the  amiable  and  talented 
author  of  Talpa  (published  21  years  ago)  anticipated 
this  result  !     He  says,  at  p.  56  : — 

"O  ye  who  tilled  these  fields  and  dug  these  marl- 
pits,  in  the  days  of  narrow  lanes  and  pack  saddles,  what 
would  you  have  said  to  the  mail  train,  that  was  flying  like 
a  meteor  through  the  night,  upon  its  track  of  polished 
iron,  annihilating  distance  yet  leaving  space  undiminished, 
turning  tile  wide-spread  country  abodes  of  men  into  one 
vast  metropolis  of  human  society,  mutuality  and  intelli- 
gence, not  choked  and  deadened  by  long  rows  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  like  the  dull,  changeless,  man-manufactured 
town,  but  open,  and  free,  and  independent  as  ever,  with 
earth,  and  air,  and  sky  unpolluted,  undesecrated  by  the 
throng,  yet  man  united,  by  the  closest  intercourse  and 
sympathy,  with  the  marts  of  aggregated  skill  and  pro- 
gress in  each  art  and  science  that  instructs,  enriches,  and 
ennobles? 

"  Despise  not  the  town,  O  man  of  gaiters,  corduroys, 
and  short  cut-away,  whose  face  is  stereotyped  into  per- 
petual jollity  by  Nature's  wholesome,  merry  hand — 
whose  talk  is  of  Swedes,  superphosphates,  and  Red 
Lammas  !  Nor  do  thou  despise  the  country,  O  frock- 
coated,  sleek-hatted,  umbrella'd  town  denizen,  whose  face 
is  blanched  and  thoughtful,  and,  mayhap,  a  little 
wrinkled,  and  whose  talk  is  of  prices-current,  scrip, 
cargos,  and  consols.  For  you  are  each  other's  customers 
and  brothers ;  the  iron  artery  of  locomotive  traffic,  and 
the  electric  nerve  of  flying  thought,  have  brought  you  into 
a  new  and  closer  bond  of  reciprocity  and  fellowship.  It 
matters  little  at  which  end  of  the  wire  your  plac-  and 
life-task  are  appointed  :  your  hearts  and  heads  were  cast 
in  the  same  human  mould,  and  it  is  hard  but  such  a  tie  as 
now  unites  their  throbs  and  thoughts  shall  strike  out  some 
results  and  combinations  that  you  scarcely  dream  of  yet, 
from  the  twin  realities  of  agriculture  and  commerce." 


jjonte  Correspnkttte. 

Pedigree  Barley. — Tn  the  spring  of  this  year  1 
purchased  from  Captain  Iiallett  a  small  quantity  of  his 
Pedigree  Barley,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  our  dry  eastern  coast  climate,  it  would  yield  with  the 
same  fecundity  as  from  Captain  Ilallett's  account  it  did 
on  his  farm  on  the  south  coast.  Wishing,  however, 
to  watch  closely  the  progress  of  its  growth,  I  placed  a 
few  kernels,  13  in  all,  in  one  of  my  orchard-houses. 
These  were  sown  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  pots 
of  Peaches  and  other  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
February.  In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  single  blades 
began  to  appear,  following  one  another  very  closely. 
After  a  time  other  blades,  from  each  separate  kernel, 
followed  in  due  time  by  stems  which  went  on  increas- 
ing till  some  of  the  kernels  had  developed  a  plant  at 
least  a  foot  in  diameter  in  a  clear  space  from  pot  to  pot 
of  about  a  yard.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  was  un- 
fortunately called  from  home.  They  had  then  fully 
developed  many  ears  with  from  30  to  40  kernels,  and 
many  more  were  in  course  of  bursting  the  flag.  From 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  July  I  was 
only  at  home  for  a  day  or  two  on  two  occasions, 
and  when  I  returned  at  last,  I  found  my  gardener 
had  harvested  the  crop,  making  separate  bunches 
of  the  produce  of  each  kernel.  The  largest 
is  now  lying  before  me,  66  ears,  with  from  20 
to  nearly  40  kernels  on  each.  Those  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  will  be  curious  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  how  it  had  been  treated.  The 
orchard-house  had  only  been  erected  in  the  previous 
autumn,  upon  a  good  mixed  soil,  and  before  the  fruit 
trees  were  introduced  it  was  trenched  up  three  spits 
(27  inches)  deep,  being  well  mucked  at  the  time.  It 
was  watered  from  time  to  time  with  sewage  water, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  fruit  trees.  Here, 
then,  is  a  nut  to  crack  for  those  who  swear  by  deep 
tillage  and  those  who  deny  its  advantage.  There  is 
but  one  circumstance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  is 
strictly  artificial — the  climate.  The  sewage  watering 
is  no  more  than  Mr.  Mechi  could  give  with  his  steam 
engine,  pipes,  and  hose.  During  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  the 
orchard-house  is  conducive  to  a  vigorous  growth,  as 
Mr.  Rivers'  friend  from  the  South  of  France  exclaimed, 
when  he  entered  one  of  his  orchard-houses,  (<  Ah, 
voila  notre  climate."  On  the  other  hand,  I  suspect 
the  heat  was  far  too  great  for  the  ripening  process.  I 
draw  this  conclusion  from  the  size  of  the  grain  when  I 
last  saw  the  Barley  growing,  on  July  15,  and  as  they 
now  appear.  Here,  then,  I  close  this  imperfect 
account  of  an  extraordinary  increase  of  little  short  of 
2000-fold.    Wm,  Gurdou,  Brantham  Court%  Oct.  28. 

Will  a  Sewage  Farm  Pay  ?— From  a  letter  you 
reprinted  yesterday,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hope  has  at 
last  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  large  loss  on 
the  sewage  farm  of  Romford— a  fact  which  nitrogen 
balance-sheets  could  not  conceal  from  other  farmers, 
who  knew  the  extravagant  rent  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  Breton's  Farm,  and  the  town  sewage  wilh  which  it 
was  to  be  fertilised.  You  were  good  enough  to  pub- 
lish, on  June  7  last,  a  letter  headed  "A  Man  asGood 
as  a  Sheep,"  and  I  should  be  further  obliged  if  you 
would  again  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  is  now  the 
really  practical  and  all-important  aspect  of  the  great 
sewage  question,  viz. — Will  a  sewage  farm  pay?  The 
sanitary  advantages  of  properly-managed  sewage  farms 
may  be  taken  as  generally  acknowledged  by  this  time  ; 
but,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Hope,  I  cannot  believe 
that  either  the  practical  farmers,  on  whose  exertions  w^ 
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depend  for  our  daily  bread  and  meat,  or  the  town 
councillors,  who  wastefully  send  vast  quantities  of 
valuable  matter  into  the  nearest  brook  or  river,  will 
ever  pay  much  attention  to  his  nitrogen  balance-sheet ; 
nor  does  it  seem  desirable  that  those  unscientific  parties 
should  be  snubbed  when  they  desire  to  weigh  the  sewage 
question,  as  they  do  other  matters,  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  which  they  can  handle  and  count,  rather 
than  by  a  gas  which  they  know  only  by  name. 
My  previous  letter  made  you  acquainted  with  the  main 
conditions  of  the  experiment  upon  which  I  have  been 
engaged  since  February,  1S72  ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
insulted  if  Mr.  Hope,  or  any  other  competent  person, 
comes  to  see  my  ledger  or  bank  book,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  sewage  difficulty  must  be  beaten  in 
detail  if  we  are  to  overcome  it  at  all.  I  mean  that  the 
battle  should  be  fought  by  a  number  of  practical 
farmers,  each  taking  up  the  case  of  a  small  town  upon 
fair  terms  (say  at  a  rent  of  £3  to  £$  per  acre  for  land, 
sewage,  and  all  burdens),  and  with  plenty  of  capital  in 
their  own  hands.  If  several  farmers  would  educate 
themselves  in  this  way,  and  publish  results,  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  meeting  the  case  of  our  larger  towns 
after  a  few  years'  experience  on  the  small  scale  ;  but 
on  the  tack  on  which  we  have  been  sailing  hitherto — of 
extravagant  rents,  local  board  mismanagement,  theory, 
and  nitrogen  balance-sheets,  I  can  foresee  nothing  but 
shipwreck  of  truth.    Your  Constant  Reader,  October  26. 

Mr.  Albert  Williams'  Farm. — Your  remark* 
"  There  is  no  chance  of  90  loads  of  dung  being 
brought  ab  extra  on  to  every  field,"  is  well  to  the  point ; 
but  there  is  a  point  further,  to  which  I  would  wish  to 
draw  your  attention,  viz.,  the  payment  for  95  loads 
twice  over — 1st,  for  roots  before  the  Wheat  crop  ;  and, 
2dly,  after  the  Wheat  crop,  for  roots  again.  Mr. 
Albert  Williams  tells  us  about  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation, but  he  does  not  tell  us  about  the  payment  for 
this  manure.  If  we  fix  the  price  at  what  it  costs  me 
per  load,  his  "95  loads"  twice  over  will  cost  him 
95  gs.  This  will  drain  a  big  hole  into  his  100  sacks 
of  Wheat  that  he  sets  apart  to  pay  the  purchase-money. 
You  see  that  men  with  big  pockets  overlook  little 
things,  as  they  think  them  to  be.  William  Smith, 
Woolston,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  November  I. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  November  5. — 
Present — Mr.  Holland,  President,  in  the  chair;  Earl 
Cathcart,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Sir  A.  K. 
Macdonald,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr. 
Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  Leeds, 
Mr.  M'lntosh,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain, 
Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  were  elected  members  :— 

Astley,  Sir  John  Dugdale,  Bart.,  Elsbam  Hall,  Brigg. 
Cleeve,  Henry  Lacy,  Bradley,  Alresford. 
Cook,  Edward  John,  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Daniels,  Philip  Joseph,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Elder,  William,  Tweedmouth,  Berwick- on-Tweed. 
Hart,  Henry,  North  Luffenham,  Stamford. 
Hokler,  Henry  B.,  Fowkham  Manor,  Dartford. 
Reynolds,  Matthew,  Old  Warden,  Biggleswade. 
Rich,  Edmund,  Willesley,  Tetbury. 
Robinson,  Richard  Cardwell,  Albert  Works,  Preston. 
Smith,  Francis  Nicholas,  Winfield  Park,   Ripley,  Derby- 
shire. 
Spence,  Peter,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  Earl  Cathcart,  the  secretary  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented 
the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  three  months  had  been  duly 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found 
correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on 
October  31  was  £1242  i6.r.  6d.,  and  ^2000  at  deposit. 
The  quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to 
September  30,  and  the  quarterly  cash  account,  were 
laid  on  the  table.  The  arrears  then  amounted  to 
^1590.  The  Finance  Committee  desires  to  recognise 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  TifTen  as 
Steward  of  Forage  at  Hull,  and  requests  his  accept- 
ance of  j£20  as  an  acknowledgment  thereof. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  recommended  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  amount  of  ,£728  js.  id.  for  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  as  compared  with  ^723  15J.  9^/.  this  time 
last  year.  The  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  had 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  and 
illustrating  the  reports  on  the  implements  tried  at  Hull. 
There  were  about  300  implements  entered  for  trial  in 
33  classes,  in  addition  to  stacking  machines  and  mis- 
cellaneous implements.  Two  days  before  the  trials 
commenced  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  reporter,  was  taken  ill,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  who  consented  to  undertake  the  work 


at  a  moment's  notice,  were  unable  to  complete  their 
reports  so  speedily  as  had  been  hoped.  Unfortunately 
also,  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  had  undertaken  to  write  the 
report  on  the  Farm  Competition,  had  been  hitherto 
prevented  by  illness  from  completing  his  paper.  It 
was  further  reported  that  Professor  Wrightson  had 
returned  from  Austria,  having  been  occupied  there 
from  the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of  July,  during 
which  time  he  visited  60  estates.  He  had  forwarded 
to  the  editor  his  report  on  the  Exhibition,  and  was 
engaged  in  preparing  his  report  on  the  agriculture  of 
Austria  and  Hungary. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.  —  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (chairman) 
reported  that  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
balance  of  the  costs  of  the  actions  tried  last  year  at 
Leeds  be  now  paid.  They  also  recommended  that, 
Lord  Cathcart  having  brought  before  them  a  specimen 
of  disintegrated  iron  slag,  Dr.  Voelcker  be  requested 
to  examine  and  report  upon  its  value,  if  any,  as  an 
agricultural  agent. — This  report  was  adopted. 

General.  Bedford.— Earl  Cathcart  (chairman) 
reported  the  following  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee : — (1)  That  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Woburn,  Beds, 
be  appointed  Steward  of  Forage  for  the  Bedford  meet- 
ing ;  (2)  That  the  surveyor  be  instructed  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  local  committee  and  the  Midland 
Railway  at  Bedford  ;  and  (3)  That  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  the  railway  companies 
with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  joint  tickets  available  for 
admission  to  the  show.  It  was  also  reported  that  a 
well  had  been  sunk  by  the  local  committee,  and  that 
an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  showyard  was 
expected. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Implement.— Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  drawn  up  conditions  of 
trial,  and  arranged  points  of  merit  for  the  Bedford 
meeting.  They  recommended  that  a  class  for  turnip 
drills  on  the  ridge  without  manure  box  be  added  to 
the  list  of  prizes.  This  report  was  adopted.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  Implement  Committee  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Booth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Cathcart,  and  carried  unanimously, 
"That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
John  Wells,  of  Booth  Ferry,  Howden,  for  the  use  of 
his  growing  crop  of  Patotos,  and  other  facilities,  con- 
nected with  the  trials  of  potato-raisers." 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
reported  that  the  surveyor  had  certified  the  balance  due 
to  Mr.  Penny  on  the  showyard  works  at  Hull  to  be 
^538  14s.  Mr.  Penny  had  applied  to  the  committee 
to  lake  into  consideration  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
materials  and  labour  since  the  commencement  of  his 
contract.  Having  done  so  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  5  per  cent,  be  not,  as  heretofore,  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  his  account ;  but  that  this  con- 
cession is  to  apply  to  this  year  only,  and  not  to  work 
done  for  exhibitors  and  purveyors.  The  surveyor  had 
reported  to  the  committee  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the 
show  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  thecom- 
mittee  regarded  some  of  the  suggestions  in  that  report 
as  deserving  of  future  consideration.  The  committee 
further  recommended  that  the  plan  for  showyard  works 
at  Bedford  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  that  at 
Cardiff;  that  the  horse  rings  betwo,  viz.,  one  400  feet 
by  200  feet,  and  one  200  feet  by  120  feet — the  stand 
to  be  placed  opposite  to  the  larger  ring,  and  to  be  of 
the  same  size  as  that  at  Cardiff;  that  a  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  implement  portion  of  the  showyard  be 
allotted  to  the  prize  implements  ;  and  that  the  surveyor 
be  instructed  to  go  to  Bedford  to  confer  with  the  local 
authorities  as  to  the  draining,  levelling,  making  of 
roads,  providing  supply  of  water,  and  other  works  to 
be  done  by  them.  A  conditional  promise  having  been 
made  to  the  Hull  local  committee  that  the  Society 
would  contribute  ,£100  towards  the  cost  of  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  works,  their  liability  to  do  which  was 
questioned,  the  committee,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
recommended  the  payment  of  that  sum. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

Joint  Botanical  and  Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent 
Dent,  M.  P.,  reported  that  ninety-two  essays  had  been 
sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  ,£100  offered  by 
Lord  Cathcart  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Potato  disease 
and  its  prevention.  These  essays  have  been  examined 
by  the  Consulting  Botanist  and  the  Secretary,  who 
have  made  a  list  of  them,  stating  the  number  and 
motto  of  each  essay,  the  cause  assigned  to  the  Potato 
disease  by  the  author,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevention 
suggested.  Several  miscellaneous  essays  have  also 
been  sent  in,  which  do  not  comply  with  the  rules. 
The  committee  recommended  that  Mr.  C.  Whitehead, 
Mr.  John  Algernon  Clarke,  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins,  be  appointed  judges  of  the  essays,  and  that 
they  have  power  to  report  to  the  Council  as  to  the 
adivsability  of  a  grant  being  made  for  further  investiga- 
tions into  the  incidence  and  prevention  of  the  disease. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the 
committee  had  drawn  up  a  prize-sheet  for  live  stock, 
which  they  recommended  for  adoption  for  the  Bedford 
meeting.  It  included  a  large  number  of  prizes  for 
horses,  of  the  nature  of  those  which  had  hitherto  been 
given  by  local  committees,  but  arranged  in  a  systematic 
manner  ;  also  two  new  rules  with  reference  to  disquali- 
fications and  disputed  certificates.  This  report  was 
received,  and  the  proposed  prize-sheet  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council 
previous  to  its  discussion  in  December. 


Education. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  reported  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the  present 
scheme  of  educational  examinations,  commenced  in 
1S70,  be  continued  ;  and  that  the  education  grant  for 
the  year  1S74  be  renewed  on  that  basis. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Wells,  M.P,,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously,  "That 
the  education  grant  be  renewed  for  the  year  1S74." 

Selection. — The  report  of  this  committee,  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.  (chairman), 
having  been  received,  it  was  moved  by  Colonel  Kings- 
cote, C.B.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent, 
M. P.,  and  carried  unanimously — 

"  That  Mr.  Thomas  Horley,  jun,,  of  The  Fosse, 
Leamington,  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sanday." 

Earl  Cathcart,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Dent,  and  other 
members  of  the  Council  testified  to  the  loss  which  the 
Council  had  sustained  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  San- 
day, and  expressed  their  great  regret  at  the  cause  which 
had  led  to  his  retirement. 

On  behalf  of  the  stewards  of  livestock  at  the  Hull 
meeting,  Mr.  Milward  reported  that  Mr.  Jewison,  the 
owner  of  "  Landscape,"  No.  1S5,  had  been  repeatedly 
requested  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  certificate  of 
entry  of  that  horse  in  Class  21.  No  answer  having 
been  returned  to  these  applications,  the  stewards  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Jewison  be  not  permitted  to  show 
again  at  the  Society's  meetings  until  he  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  certificate  of  entry  of  "Landscape" 
at  Hull.  They  also  reported  that  "Novelty,"  No. 
227,  in  Class  23,  was  objected  to  on  account  of 
his  having  a  4-year-old  mouth  though  shown  in  a 
3-year-old  class.  On  application  to  the  exhibitor,  he 
stated  that  his  groom  had  removed  his  teeth,  so  as  to 
give  his  mouth  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  4-year-old  ; 
and  he  produced  a  certificate  from  the  breeder  as  to  the 
age  of  the  horse.  As,  however,  "  Novelty"  was  entered 
as  "breeder  unknown,"  the  stewards  were  of  opinion 
that  this  certificate  cannot  be  recognised,  and  that  the 
horse  is  therefore  disqualified  from  receiving  the  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  to  him. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Committee  of  Stewards  of  Live  Stock, 
Implements,  Finance,  and  the  Honorary 
Director. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the  committee 
had  considered  the  case  of  the  bull  Thormanbv, 
Class  28,  No.  293,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Statter, 
sen.,  at  the  Hull  meeting,  and  that  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Statter  had 
furnished  a  certificate  from  the  breeder  of  the 
animal,  showing  that  the  entry  made  by  him  is 
correct,  he  is  only  responsible  for  the  present  entry, 
and  not  for  those  made  before  the  bull  came  into 
his  possession  by  purchase  from  his  son  ;  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Statter,  sen.,  is  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter. — Mr.  Statter  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
the  Society's  judges  should  have  departed  from  the 
usual  practice  so  far  as  to  order  his  bull  out  of  the  ring 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  thus 
put  him  in  the  wrong  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  a 
considerable  period.  He  looked  upon  the  judges  as 
the  servants  of  the  Society,  and  upon  the  Society  as 
responsible  for  their  acts.  He  therefore  expected  that 
the  Society  would  exculpate  him  fully,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  action 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Society's  judges. — Lord 
Cathcart  protested  against  the  Society's  judges  being 
regarded  as  servants  ;  he  contended  that  they  were 
assessors  called  in  by  the  Society  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent judgments. — The  President  then  pointed  out 
that  whatever  mistake  the  judges  may  have  made  by 
departing  from  the  usual  procedure  so  far  as  to  order 
Mr.  S  tatter's  bull  out  of  the  ring,  the  Council  had 
immediately  rectified,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by 
ordering  the  whole  class,  including  the  bull  in  question, 
to  be  rejudged. — Ultimately  Mr.  Statter  stated  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  accede  to  the  report  if  each 
member  of  the  Council  thought  that  it  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  — The  report  was  thereupon  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the  usual 
letters  relative  to  the  country  meeting  of  1S75  to  Bath, 
Dorchester,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Taunton,  being  the 
towns  selected  by  the  Council  to  represent  District  C, 
which  includes  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts. 

Mr.  Milward  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  by  several 
gentlemen  to  move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  namely,  "That  there  shall  be  a  show  of  fox- 
hounds at  the  Bedford  meeting,"  but,  that,  after  con- 
sultation with  several  members  of  the  Council,  he  had 
decided  to  withdraw  it. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  National  Canine  Society,  containing  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  dog  show  in  connection  with  the  Bedford 
meeting,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  state  that 
the  Council  could  not  accept  the  proposal  of  that 
society. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Viscount  Fortman,  pro- 
testing against  a  dog  show  as  foreign  to  the  objects, 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

A  letter  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  enclosing  copies  of  a  despatch  from 
the  acting  British  Consul  at  Leghorn,  on  the  use  which 
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is  made  in  Tuscany  of  night  soil  as  a  manure,  was 
referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P., 
suggesting  that  the  Society  should  discourage  the 
practice  of  smearing  or  colouring  the  wool  of  sheep 
intended  for  exhibition,  and  the  following  rule  of  the 
Society  in  reference  to  this  practice  was  also  read  : — 

13.  Sheep  unfairly  prepared  for  show  by  oiling  or 
colouring  may  be  disqualified  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Shearing. 

It  was  therefore  moved  by  Mr.  Randell  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Milward  that  the  word  "  shall  "  be  substituted 
for  the  word  "may"  in  the  foregoing  rule.  An 
amendment  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Rigden  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Masfen,  "That  the  rule  remain 
unaltered."  On  a  division  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  1 1  votes  against  8. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Agricultural  Society  in  reference  to  the  investi- 
gation into  the  lamb-disease  {Strongylus  Ji/arta), 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  Professor  Simonds  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  and  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural 
Societies. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Statistical  and 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  programme  of  an  International 
Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Bremen  in  June 
next. 

The  date  of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  Decem- 
ber was  fixed  for  the  Thursday  in  the  week  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show,  namely,  December  nth,  at 
12,  noon. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
December  loth,  at  noon. 


CEXTRAL    CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  this  Chamber  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  Sir 
Michael  Beach,  M.P.,  presiding. 

Local  Taxation. 


The  committee,  of  which  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P., 
is  the  chairman,  presented  its  annual  report.  It 
pointed  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  question  of  local  taxation  reform,  to 
the  general  concurrence  of  all  parties  in  the  necessity 
for  remedial  legislation,  and  to  the  success  which  in 
the  past  session  had  attended  their  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  new  burdens  on  the  ratepayers.  "The 
failure,  however,  of  the  Government  either  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes  in  1S72,  or 
to  offer  any  equally  effective  relief,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret."  On  the  subject  of  Government  legislation  the 
report  went  on  to  say,  "Although  professing  two  years 
ago  to  be  in  full  possession  of  every  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  anxious  for  immediate  legislation,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  suffered  the  early  part  of  the  present 
session  to  pass  without  taking  any  action  whatever  to  re-  !  middle  classes, 
deem  the  promise  given  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne. 
The  action  of  the  Government  having  debarred  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses  from  any 
prospect  of  effective  relief  during  the  session,  the  com- 
mittee prosecuted  with  renewed  vigilance  their  oppo- 
sition to  all  proposals  tending  to  augment  existing  local 
taxation.  The  report  described  19  measures  which  had 
been  opposed  by  the  committee,  and  the  great  majority 
with  success,  the  Bills  being  in  most  cases  withdrawn 
or  altered.  The  committee  reminded  ratepayers  "  of 
the  constitutional  opportunity  soon  to  be  afforded  them  of 
determining  the  character  of  that  tribunal  which  can 
alone  redress  their  wrongs,"  and  earnestly  pressed  on 
"all  their  supporteis  the  urgent  necessity  of  exerting 
every  influence  they  may  possess  to  insure  the 
return  to  a  new  Parliament  of  representatives  pre- 
pared effectively  to  remedy  their  grievances." 
The  report  further  said,  —  "During  the  past 
four  years  the  committee  have  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  arousing  public  opinion  to  the  necessity 
of  local  taxation  reform.  Their  constant  vigilance  has 
arrested  the  continual  imposition  of  fresh  charges  on 
rateable  property,  no  fewer  than  30  out  of  36  rate- 
imposing  measures  having  been  defeated  by  their 
efforts.  They  have  exposed  the  futile  and  inadequate 
nature  of  the  proposals  for  relief  with  which  the 
Government  has  met  their  complaint.  Although  re- 
fused that  independent  inquiry  which  they  strenuously 
demanded,  they  have  yet  obtained  from  Parliament  an 
emphatic  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  their 
grievance.  Compelled  by  the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to 
offer  any  real  redress,  they  have  indicated,  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  simple  and 
feasible  mode  of  lightening  the  most  exceptionally 
national  of  the  ratepayers'  burdens.  While  committed 
to  no  exclusive  preference  for  this  particular  remedy, 
and  willing  to  consider  any  fair  and  practicable  method 
of  substantial  relief,  they  have  successfully  shown  that, 
at  all  events,  no  increased  centralisation  could  follow 
from  the  course  suggested  by  them,  which  simply  took 
the  existing  degree  of  control  assumed  by  the  State 
over  certain  expenditure  as  the  measure  in  which  the 
entire  community  might  fairly  be  called  on  to  contri- 
bute through  the  national  Exchequer.  If,  however, 
the  ground  already  won  is  to  be  held — if  ultimate 
success  is  to  crown  the  labours  of  the  committee,  and 
of  the  battle  of  the  ratepayers  against  privileged  exemp. 


tion  is  to  be  fought  out  to  a  triumphant  issue,  this  can 
be  achieved  only  by  a  continuance  of  that  united 
support  they  have  received  in  the  past,  and  by  yet 
more  energetic  personal  aid  in  the  future."  The  com- 
mittee concluded  by  trusting  "  that  both  occupiers  and 
owners  of  land  and  houses  in  town  and  country  will, 
hand  in  hand,  by  one  united  effort,  aid  the  committee 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  fair  and 
equal  taxation  for  which  they  have  so  long  contended, 
and  to  obtain  that  justice  which  has  been  so  long 
denied." 

Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M. P.,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  made  some  reference  to  certain  of  its 
main  features. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  speaking  of  the 
committee's  remarks  on  the  disregard  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said 
he  hoped  that  the  President  would  be  prepared  with  a 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  session  in  the 
event  of  the  Government  taking  no  steps  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Neild  urged  that  the  matters  in  this  report 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  electors, 
who  should  be  urged  to  do  their  duty  at  the  next 
general  election. 

Other  members  spoke,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Unexhausted  Improvements. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz,  of  Warwickshire,  presented  an 
interim  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  gather 
information  as  to  the  customs  in  regard  to  the  compen- 
sation for  "  temporary,"  "  durable  "  and  "  permanent " 
improvements.  The  report  stated  that  information 
had  been  given  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms in  some  parts  of  Surrey,  Gloucestershire,  Kent, 
Cambridgeshire,  Staffordshire,  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  North  Hampshire,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  describe  those  customs  in  detail,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  differed.  The  committee  said 
the  information  they  had  received  up  to  this  time 
deeply  impressed  them  with  the  importance  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  before  them,  and  recommended 
a  continuance  of  their  labours,  —  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Middle- Class  Education  in  Rural  Districts. — The 
Rev.  Canon  Brereton  presented  a  report  from  the 
special  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider this  question. 

The  report  stated  that  the  views  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  various  Chambers  on  the  urgent  need  of 
further  provision  for  middle-class  education  in  rural 
districts  testified  to  a  want  which  had  long  been  felt, 
and  had  recently  been  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  by  the  extension  of  the  system  of  elementary 
education.  The  result  of  this  system  of  elementary 
education  might  be  shortly  stated  as  being  to  provide, 
mainly  at  the  public  expense,  abetter  education  for  the 
children  of  labourers  than  could  be  obtained,  even  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  parents,  by  the  children  of  the 
It  was  no  answer  to  this  to  urge  that 
the  national  elementary  schools  were  open  to  all  classes, 
and  that  farmers'  children  might  avail  themselves  of 
their  advantages  at  will.  It  was  "  impossible  in  this 
country  to  ignore  the  existence  of  social  distinctions, 
and  the  reluctance  with  which  many  parents  looked  on 
anysystem  proposing  to  associate  their  children  with  those 
beneath  them  in  position. "  The  committee,  therefore, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  as 
complete  as  that  already  provided  for  the  children  of  those 
above  and  below  them  ;  but  they  believed  that  such  a 
system  might  be  better  and  more  cheaply  provided, 
and  more  effectively  carried  on,  by  a  provincial  orga- 
nisation, based  on  the  county  area,  than  by  any  direct 
aid  and  control  from  the  central  Government.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  means  for  the  establishment  of 
an  organisation  of  this  kind  might  be  found  within  the 
limit  of  each  county  by  a  combination  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  the  existing  endowments  for  secondary 
education.  It  urged  that  examples  showed  that 
middle-cass  schools,  if  properly  conducted,  would  pay 
a  commercial  interest  on  the  capital  and  endowments 
thus  applied  to  them,  and  that,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  interest  of  an  endowment  would  not  only 
continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  locality  which  the 
founder  intended  to  benefit,  but  might  be  greater  than 
at  present  realised.  The  whole  might  be  confided  to 
the  management  of  subscribers  and  trustees  of  endow- 
ments, and  the  ultimate  control  might  form  one  of  the 
many  useful  functions  to  be  conferred  upon  a  county 
board  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  report  should  be  circulated  among  the 
associated  Chambers. 

A  somewhat  discursive  debate  followed  the  report, 
and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  various 
local  Chambers  for  consideration  and  resolutions. 


tion  which  was  described  by  others  as  being  the  great 
feeder  of  pauperism  — and  opposition  was  also  expressed 
against  separating  the  schools  from  the  workhouses. 
In  opposition  to  the  motion  before  the  meeting,  the 
following  amendment  was  proposed  : — 

"The  Council  having  considered  the  subject  of  poor 
relief,  the  classification  of  inmates  of  workhouses — 
separate  schools  and  industrial  establishments— is  of 
opinion  that  the  existing  Poor  Law  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  sufficient,  if 
properly  administered,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
destitute  poor,  [and  that  the  lax  administration  thereof 
is  rapidly  dragging  the  country  into  the  position  it  was 
in  before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law]." 

After  considerable  discussion  the  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  in  brackets,  was  adopted, 
thus  stopping  at  the  word  "poor;"  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  carried  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everett  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  Malt-Tax. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke)  read 
resolutions  adopted  by  provincial  Chambers  against  the 
continuance  of  the  tax,  some  of  which  urged  that  the 
tax  should  be  replaced  by  a  tax  on  beer. 

Mr.  G.  Turner,  of  West  Kent,  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  continuing 
the  tax  known  under  this  name,  and  advised  that  all 
the  pressure  which  it  was  possible  to  bring  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Parliament  now  and  on  candidates 
at  the  next  election.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  increase  the  Income-tax  than  to 
continue  the  tax  on  malt,  but  this  was  met  with  loud 
cries  of  "No,  no." 

Mr.  Neild  held  that  to  this  tax  much  of  the 
drunkenness  among  the  labouring  population  was  due  ; 
for  if  they  could  have  their  own  wholesome  beer  in 
their  own  homes  they  would  never  resort  to  the  beer- 
house. Providence  had  blessed  this  country  with  beer, 
and  if  a  tax  were  placed  on  the  Vine  in  foreign 
countries  the  same  as  it  was  placed  on  malt  in  this — 
that  was,  on  the  national  beverage — a  revolution 
would  be  created.  He  held  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  to  blame  for  this  long-existing  tax,  and  he 
moved: — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the 
agricultural  interest  was  entitled  to  relief  either  by  the 
repeal  or  the  commutation  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  that 
a  deputation  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Biddle  reconded  the  motion. 

Sir  George  Jenkinson  supported  the  motion  and 
the  views  expressed. 

In  the  result  some  verbal  alterations  were  nude  in 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Boltas  0f  lacks. 


The  Poor-law  System. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everett  then  arose.  The 
rev.  gentleman  advocated  a  more  extended  classification 
of  paupers  than  at  present  exists,  and  especially  of 
schools  for  children  being  formed  apart  from  work- 
house influences.  Many  of  the  members  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  any  system  altering  the  distribution 
of  outdoor  relief  as  at  present  administered — a  distribu- 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  (Second  Series),  Vol.  ix.,  Part  ii. 
John  Murray. 

The  second  part  of  the  year's  volume  has  just 
appeared,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  elaborate 
report  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  on  the  growth  of 
Barley  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land  ; 
and  elaborate  reports  by  Professor  G.  T.  Brown  on  the 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  cattle  diseases. 
These,  with  the  Hull  reports,  are  the  main  features  of 
the  part.  There  are,  besides,  some  useful  Irish  agri- 
cultural papers,  by  Mr.  Pringle,  editor  of  the  Irish 
Far7ners'  Gazette,  and  by  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  of  Lisselam, 
Co.  Cork  ;  a  short  report  by  Professor  Simonds  on 
the  health  of  the  animals  of  the  farm,  and  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Voelcker  on  an  Australian  mutton  soup  as  food 
for  pigs  !  The  report  on  the  farm  prize  competition  is 
unavoidably  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  judge  who  had  undertaken  the  work ;  and  Professor 
Wrightson's  report  on  Austrian  and  Hungarian  agricul- 
ture will,  we  presume,  appear  in  another  volume. 

There  is  thus  neither  so  much  variety  nor  so  much 
of  immediate  interest  in  the  table  of  contents  as  usual ; 
but  for  substantial  merit  its  pages  are  as  good  as  ever. 
Such  a  report  as  that  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
cannot  be  paralleled  anywhere.  None  of  your  conti- 
nental institutions,  experimental  stations,  universities, 
or  schools,  whether  subsidised  by  Government  or  not, 
has  ever  produced  such  exhaustive  treatises,  or  directed 
such  laborious  researches,  or  made  known  such  valuable 
agricultural  discoveries,  as  have  proceeded  from 
Rothamsted,  where  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have 
been  voluntarily  labouring  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Their  publications  are  an  "advertisment,"  indeed — an 
advertisement  such  as  daylight  makes  when  clever  men 
use  microscope  or  telescope,  and  otherwise  work  hard 
to  read  its  revelations — they  are  an  advertisement  of 
the  truth ;  and  the  truth  they  have  advertised  has 
already  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of  immense 
benefit  to  English  agriculture. 

The  reports  by  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Gay  Roberts  of 
the  implement  yard  at  Hull  are  particularly  well  done, 
and,  being  fully  illustrated  by  well-drawn  sketches  of 
the  implements  described,  they  are  more  than  usually 
readable  and  interesting. 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  New  York  Mills  Sale. — On  my  return 
to-day  from  acting  as  judge  of  Shorthorns  at  Montreal, 
a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  a  paragraph  in  your  journal 
of  September  i,  in  which  some  information  sent  by  me 
to  the  writer  of  your  Shorthorn  intelligence  has  inad- 
vertently been  communicated  to  your  readers  in  a 
manner  which  admits  of  the  inference  that  I  wished  to 
deter  English  customers  from  purchasing  at  all  at  the 
New  York.  Mills  sale.  To  avoid  any  misapprehension 
on  this  head,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  state  that  the 
information  referred  to  was  in  regard  to  two  or  three 
animals  only,  whose  symptoms  and  condition,  subse- 
quent to  my  account  of  the  herd,  appeared  to  me  not 
only  to  warrant,  but  to  call  for,  some  caution  ;  for,  as 
your  correspondent,  "Outsider,"  remarks,  "No  class 
is  more  called  on  to  rely  on  its  members  for 
faithfulness  in  all  written  records  "  than  Shorthorn 
breeders.  Believing  that,  in  the  absence  of  other 
information,  this  reliance  would  be  placed  by  English 
breeders  on  my  report,  and  that  their  commissions 
would  be  in  some  measure  influenced  by  it,  I 
was  most  anxious  to  fulfil  my  trust  faithfully, 
feeling  assured,  also,  that  the  simple  truth  was 
the  best  for  all  parties  concerned.  \th  Duchess  cf 
Oneida  being  the  survivor  of  a  pair  of  heifers,  of  which 
(whilst  criticising  them  adversely  myself)  I  had  quoted 
the  favourable  opinion  of  two  well-known  American 
breeders,  was  pretty  certain  to  be  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mission from  England  "to  the  tune"  of  some  thou- 
sands. Since  my  report  on  the  herd,  she  has  shown 
symptoms  and  indications  which  an  experience  of 
23  years  convinced  me  were  totally  incompatible  with 
her  breeding,  and  those  most  competent  to  judge 
entirely  agreed  with  me  that  if  she  did  not  "gang  the 
same  gait"  as  $th  Duchess  of  Oneida,  who  died 
"rotten  from  end  to  end,"  as  the  men  expressed  it 
(and  not  from  an  accident,  as  the  Albany  Country 
Gentleman  has  been  informed),  she  would  certainly 
never  breed.  My  second  report  on  the  herd  being 
suppressed,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  openly  stating,  as 
I  should  have  done,  the  grounds  of  this  conviction  ;  I, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  submit  the  facts  to  the 
writer  of  Shorthorn  Intelligence.  I  have  caught  it  hot 
and  strong  at  this  side  of  the  water  for  my  cautions  to 
my  countrymen,  and  am  twitted,  in  addition,  with 
having  got  no  thanks  from  them  ;  but  surely  no  English 
breeder  would  have  wished  to  be  brought  3000  miles 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  pay  ^5000  (per  sale 
price  !)  for  a  heifer  not  worth  ^20. 

"  An  tibi  maris 
Insidias  fieri,  pretiumque  avelier  ante 
Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?" 

The  other  caution  was  as  to  12th  Duchess  of  Thorndale, 
which,  since  my  report,  had  given  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  being  far  gone  in  consumption,  even  to  the 
shooting  of  the  tongue.  Doubtless,  however,  Mr. 
Campbell  will  in  these,  as  in  similar  cases  which  may 
arise,  make  all  square  with  the  purchasers.  But  for 
the  necessity  of  setting  this  matter  right  I  should  not 
have  felt  called  upon  to  notice  in  any  way  the  absurdly 
inconsistent  animadversions  which  were  last  week 
poured  on  my  devoted  head  in  regard  to  my  notice  of 
this  herd.  Indeed,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  defend  myself  from.  I  had  been 
accused  at  this  side  of  the  water  of  damning  the  herd 
with  faint  praise  ;  Shorthorn  Intelligence,  on  the  other 
side,  cautioned  your  readers  against  an  undercurrent  of 
sarcasm  in  my  report,  and  suggested  that  it  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  as  that  of  a  warm  partisan  ol  the  rival 
strain.  I  was  just  breathing  from  this  buffet  when 
your  correspondent,  "Outsider,"  up  and  at  me, 
charging  me  (I  must  say  to  my  own  utter  amazement) 
with  having  laid  on  the  praise  "so  thick  and  slab,  that 
no  collection  of  animals  since  Noah's  ark  has  really 
deserved  half  so  many  complimentary  epithets."  This 
excessive  laudation  he  unkindly  attributes  to  my 
having,  at  the  time  I  perpetrated  it,  had  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  result  of  the  sale,  as  though 
it  were  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  act 
honestly  when  it  was  to  his  personal  advantage  to  do 
otherwise  !  Having  no  official  connection  with  the 
Press,  and  being  in  a  country  where  gratuitous  labour 
is  never  expected  or  appreciated,  I  should  surely  have 
had  an  incontestible  right  to  take,  as  my  quid  pro  quo, 
one-third  of  the  percentage  which  an  English 
auctioneer  expects  for  less  than  half  the  work  I  had 
undertaken  to  do.  Whether  I  sought  to  enhance  my 
profit,  as  your  anonymous  correspondent  generously 
imputes  to  me,  by  the  substitution  of  a  "  mere  puff  for 
a  genuine  report,"  my  article  (with  its  significant 
omission  of  all  mention  of  some  animals,  the  equally 
significant  restriction  of  my  praise  to  certain  points  only 
in  others,  and  its  open  allusion  to  such  defects  as,  in 
my  opinion,  the  buyer  should  always  be  informed  of) 
sufficiently  demonstrates.  On  the  other  hand,  that  its 
candour  had  in  no  degree  injured  the  sale  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  herd  realised  nearly  four  times 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Page's  first  estimate — an  estimate 
made,  too,  before  the  death  of  two  of  the  "Duchesses," 
and  the  discovery  of  I$th  Duchess  of  Geneva's  barren- 
ness. Certainly,  if  the  Sunday-school  girl's  defini- 
tion  of  slander  be  right— that  ' '  it's  where  somebody 
says  somebody's  done  summat,  and  they've  done 
nowt  "—I  must    have  been  villanously  slandered  on 


all  sides  ;  but,  as  my  eye  falls  on  your  paper,  I 
am  cheered  by  a  ray  of  comfort — my  heels  are  snapped 
and  snarled  at  in  respectable  company— that  of  time- 
honoured  "Buckingham."  His  "upright  and  open 
shoulder,"  and  my  upright  and  open  conduct  are  alike 
assailed  by  Pinche  and  Towzer,  and  I  have  this  advan- 
tage over  the  bull  that  I  am  alive  and  kicking,  while 
his  kicking  days  are  over.  In  conclusion,  sir,  if  you 
think  that  a  little  gratuitous  advice  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  recent  purchasers  at  New  York  Mills,  add 
this,  the  which  I  tell  them  friendly  in  their  ear — 
"  Sell  when  you  can  ;  they  are  not  for  all  markets  ; 
When  comes  a  bidder,  love  him  ;  take  his  offer." 


Yours  obediently, 
Compton,  P.  Quebec,  Sept.  18, 


Wm.  Carr. 
S73- 

P.S.  I  entirely  agree  with  "Outsider"  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unfair  upon  the  agricultural  Press  if 
these  accounts  of  herds  were  to  be  expected  to  take  the 
place  of,  or  even  lessen  the  necessity  for,  advertising  in 
the  papers.  Before  any  advertisement  of  this  sale  had 
appeared  I  expressed  an  exactly  similar  opinion  to  its 
owner,  and  even  took  upon  myself  to  write  specially  to 
Mr.  Page,  the  auctioneer,  upon  the  matter,  feeling  well 
assured  that  the  delay  was  due  entirely  to  an  oversight. 
IV.  Carr,  in  "  Bell's  Messenger." 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Woven  Straw:  Earl's  Court.  The  thatch-weaving 
machine  is  exhibited  at  all  our  agricultural  shows.  The 
web  which  it  turns  out  is  nowhere  offered  for  sale.  But 
you  should  get  a  machine  and  make  your  own  thatch. 
We  have  not  the  address,  but  will  give  it  next  week. 


Sffarkcts. 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  3. 

The  number  of  Beasts  is  about  the  same  as  on  Monday 
last.  The  dense  fog  interfered  greatly  with  the  morning 
trade  ;  however,  choicest  qualities  cannot  be  quoted 
lower,  but  several  lots  of  second-rate  remain  unsold. 
We  have  a  shorter  supply  of  Sheep,  but  the  demand  is 
limited,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  late  rates.  Trade  is 
very  heavy  for  Calves,  at  Thursday's  quotations.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  2400  Beasts,  10,230  Sheep, 
200  Calves,  and  25  Pigs  ;  from  Ireland  there  are  600 
Beasts  and  350  Sheep  ;  and  2590  Beasts  and  30  Milch 
Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home  Counties. 
(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d,    s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best      Long-wools     6     4to6     6 

fords,  &c.         . .     6     oto6     4     Do.  Shorn            . .        . .  — 
Best  Shorthorns..     5     8—6     o     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     6-510 
2d  quality  Beasts .     5     0—5     4     Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —  .. 
Best    Downs    and  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds       ..     6     8—6  10     Calves       ..  ..4     0—5     4 

Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     ..     Pigs  ..  ..     4     4— s     8 

Beasts,  5590  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  17,280  ;  Calves,  360  ;  Pigs,  125. 

Thursday,  Nov.   6. 

The  number  of  both  English  and  foreign  Beasts  is 
smaller  than  on  last  Thursday,  especially  of  the  latter. 
The  weather  is  very  unfavourable,  and  generally  trade  is 
bad,  but  the  lew  choice  qualities  on  offer  make  nearly 
as  much  as  on  Monday.  There  are  not  quite  so  many 
Sheep  as  last  week,  but  the  demand  is  even  smaller  than 
the  supply  ;  they  cannot  all  be  sold,  although  prices  are 
lower.  Calves  are  selling  about  the  same  as  Monday. 
There  are  80  Milch  Cows  on  offer,  and  very  little 
business  doing.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  70  Beasts, 
4020  Sheep,  260  Calves,  and  20  Pigs. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
_  *■  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  .  Best      Long-wools     6     2to6     4 

fords,  &c.         . .     6    oto6     2    Do.  Shorn           . .       . .  —  . . 
Best  Shorthorns  . .     5     8—6     o     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     4—5     8 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     0—5     4     Do.  Shorn            ..        ..   —  .. 
Best    Downs    and  Lambs — 

Half-breds       ..     6    6-6    8    Calves       .. 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  ..      Pigs 

Beasts,  885  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6250  :  Calves,  280  ;  Pigs,  60. 


4     o— 5 
4    A- 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Nov.  6. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       195.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  16s.        „ 

Small  Pork,  45.  8d.  to  5*.  \d.  \   Large  Pork,  4s.    od.  to 
4s.  4,d.  per  8  lb. 


//AY.— Per  Load  0/36  Trusses, 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  No\ 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84s.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover   . 

Inferior  do 58        72      1  Prime  2d  cut  do. . 

New  do —        —      ]  New  do.  . . 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw 

Superior  Clover 


jBs,   tO     Q2S. 


.108      114 


Toshua  Baker. 


VVHiTECHArEL,  Tuesday,  Nov.  4. 


70 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    8oi.to  S4.1. 

Inferior  Jo 50 

Prime  New  Hay    ..   — 

Inferior — 

Straw       33 


Prime  old  Clover. 
Inferior  do.  do.     . 
Prime  2d  cut  do... 
New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  do 


So^.to  105*. 
60        70 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Nov.  3. 

There  was  a  small  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this 

morning  s  markot,  which  brought  the  prices  of  this  day 

se'nmght.    The  attendance  was  good  ;  Australian  Wheat 


was  in  demand  for  the  Continent,  at  an  advance  of  is. 
per  qr. ;  other  descriptions  were  unchanged  in  value. 
Malting  Barley  was  u.  per  qr.  dearer;  grinding  Barley 
and  Beans  and  Peas  unchanged.  Oats  and  Maize 
brought  an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr.  There  was  no  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  Flour. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  i  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65- 

—  Talavera 66 

—  Norfolk     ■ 

—  Foreign    53 

Barley,  grind&  dUL^&r  to  42s. . .  Chev.      - 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26- 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato!     - 

—  Irish.. Potato 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  a*- 

Rve 


...  36 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    |     - 

Beans,  Mazagan 331.  to  365. .  .Tick  36- 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — J... Winds      - 

—  Foreign Small      - 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40- 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s. Grey  35- 

Maize 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  52- 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44- 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30- 


-64  Red 

-66  Red 

-70 

-  Red 

-7i 

Malting  .. 
-36  Malting  ., 

-  Feed  ..., 

-  Feed  ..  .. 
-35  Feed  .... 
-40  Foreign  .. 

-40  Harrow  . , 
Longpod  . 
Egyptian , 

-43  Suffolk  . . 

-37  Foreign  . . 
Foreign  .. 

-57^ 

-50  Country  u 

-75  Per  sack.. 


60 — 62 
62—66 


43—47 
35—54 


36-40 

35—36 
-45 
39—43 

*i— 33 

44—50 
40—75 


Wednesday,  Nov.  5. 
The  market  here  to-day  was  rather  dull,  and  prices,  if 
anything,  were  not  so  strong  as  on  Monday  last.  English 
Wheat  was  in  limited  supply,  and  fine  qualities  well  sup- 
ported their  value,  but  other  kinds  were  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  on  former  terms.  Foreign  Wheat,  the  show 
of  which  was  good,  changed  hands  slowly,  at  about  the 
rates  previously  current.  Barley,  except  inferior  malting, 
was  steady,  with  a  cautious  demand.  Malt  was  very 
quiet,  and  in  some  instances  slightly  easier.  Oats  were 
firm  and  in  moderate  request.  Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas 
sold  to  a  small  extent,  at  late  rates.  The  Flour  trade 
was  inactive,  and  the  quotations  remained  unaltered. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  .. 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
3S0 


26,780 


27,160 


Barley. 


Qrs. 
400 


Qrs. 

I20O 
4OO 


10,600 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


i      230 

(  12,820  brls. 


Liverpool,  Nov.  4. — There  was  a  full  attendance. 
A  large  business  was  transacted  in  Californian  and  the 
finer  qualities  of  red  American  Wheat,  at  id.  to  2d.  per 
cental  allowance  since  Friday.  Flour  in  good  demand, 
and  6d.  per  barrel  and  sack  advance.  Beans  steady  at 
previous  rates.  Oats  id.  per  bushel  dearer.  No  change 
in  Oatmeal.  Indian  Corn  in  active  request,  at  the  ex- 
treme currencies  of  Friday  ;  mixed  American,  321.  6d.  to 
321.  gd. 

Averages. 


Sept.  27  .. 
Oct.      4  .. 

—  11  .. 

—  18  .. 

—  25  .. 
Nov.    i  .. 

Average 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


64s  2d 

44s  &d 

62  3 

45  0 

6t  0 

44  3 

60  2 

43  1 

60  1 

42  10 

59  10 

43  I 

61     3 


Oats. 


271  od 
25     9 
»5     3 

24  3 

25  10 
25    o 


25 


BOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Nov.  6. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  market  has 
been  very  quiet  during  the  week  for  all  but  the  choicest 
descriptions  of  Mid  and  East  Kents,  and  for  these  there 
has  been  a  good  demand  at  full  rates.  Continental 
markets  are  reported  dearer. 


SEED  MARKET. 


Our  seed  trade  continues  without  any  feature  of  interest, 
there  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  demand  whatever  for  any 
article  dealt  with  in  our  market.  The  dearness  of  money 
naturally  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  speculation,  and  the  pre- 
sent consumptive  demand  is,  of  course,  nil.  A  few 
samples  of  new  English  white  and  red  Clover  seed  have 
come  forward,  the  qualities  of  which  vary  very  much,  and 
the  prices  asked  are  consequently  irregular.  These 
descriptions,  as  is  also  the  case  with  yearling  parcels,  do 
not  at  present  find  any  buyers.  Canary  seed  must  be 
quoted  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  There  is  no  change  in  1  Icmp 
seed  ;  the  stock  in  Holland  is  said  to  be  now  reduced  to 
very  narrow  limits.  Cheap  offers  of  Hemp  for  future 
delivery  come  to  hand  from  Germany.  Buckwheat,  both 
English  and  foreign,  is  in  good  request.  There  is  a  fair 
business  passing  in  blue  boiling  Peas  ;  a  few  weeks'  active 
consumption  would  materially  reduce  the  supplies  offer- 
ing, and  would  probably  cause  a  considerable  advance  in 
prices.  Foreign  Italian  is  quoted  is.  per  bale  dearer 
in  France. 

JOHN  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Be.lsiJe 
3 1  j.    yd. 


COALS.— Nov.  5. 

West    Hartley,     31*.    9^.  ;     West    Hartley, 
Walls    End    Hetton,    34s.    6d.  ;     Walls  End 

Iletton    Lyons,     32*.  ;     Walls    End     Hawthorn,    32s. 

W.ilK  End"    South    Hetton,    34?.    6d.;    Walls   End  East 

Hartlepool.  34.1. — Ships  &  market,  10;  sold,  7;  unsold, 

3  ;  at  sea,  15. 
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WILLIAM       PAUL 

Respectfully  solicits  Orders  for  the  following  Trees,  Shrubs,  &e.9  which  are  all  of  the  best  quality: — 

S3T  The  Public  is  requested  to  observe— i,  That  they  are  all  growing  on  a  cool  strong  soil,  and  are  consequently  of  moderate  and  hardy  growth  ;    and  2,   That  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  kept 
constantly  removed,  so  that  the  plants  are  stout  and  bushy,  the  roots  are  fibrous  and  brought  Into  a  small  compass,  by  which  practice  the  losses  by  removal  are  comparatively  trifling. 


1.— ROSES. 


STANDARDS,  fine,  iW.  to  241.  per  dozen. 

DWARF  STAN  DARDS,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen  ;   on  Manetti,  10*.  6d. 

perdozen, 63s.  per  100;  Dog  Rose,  125.  per  dozen,  84s.  per  100  ; 

own  roots,  12s.  per  dozen,  84$.  per  100. 
CLIMBING,  for  out-of-doors,  10s.  64.  per  dozen. 

,.     Tea  and  Noisette,  3  to  4  feet,  30s,  and  upwards. 
EXTRA  SIZE,  lor  forcing,  241.  and  upwards. 
HALF  SPECIMEN   and  SPECIMEN,  60s.  to  £5  5s.  each. 
SHRUBBERY  ROSES,  30*.  per  ioo. 
NEW  ROSES,  24s.  10421.  per  dozen. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  6s.  per  ioo,  50J.  per  1000. 


2 -FRUIT  TREES. 


CUPRESSUS,  L    AWSONIANA,  3  to  4  feet,  75s.  per  100  ;  4  to  5  feet, 

151.  per  do*.  :  e  to  6feet,  24s.  per  doz.  ;  7  to  8  feet,  30s.  per  doz. 

CRYPTOMKKIA  LOU11I  I,  2  to  3  ft,  21.  64.  each;  8  ft.,  7*.  bd.  each. 

JUNIPERUS  (Juniper),  Irish,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Chinese,  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen;  5  feet,  36*.  per  dozen;  6  feet, 

5s.  each 
„    12  best  sorts,  from  2  to  8  feet,  is.  64.  to  10s.  6J.  each. 
„    Red  Cedar,  2  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;    3  to  4    feet,    las,    per 
dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  NOUILIS.ifeet,  5s.  each;  3M  to  4  feet,  js.  64.  each;  4  to  5 
feet,  10s,  6a.  each  ;  6  feet,  151.  to  21s.  each. 
,,    Nordmanniana,  a  to  3  feet,  24s.  to  30*.  per  dozen ;  3  to  3^  feet, 
42s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  60s.   per  dozen  ;    5^  to  6  feet, 
10s.  64.  to  21s.  each. 
FINUS  AUSTRIACA,  2  to  3  feet,  50s.  per  ioo;  3  feet,  75*- P«  100 ; 


APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  &c. -Standards,  iSs.  lo 
24J.per  dozen  ;  pyramids,  iSs.  to  42s.  per  dozen  ;  dwarfs,  121. 
to  iSs.  per  dozen  ;  dwarf-trained,  10s.  to  421.  per  dozen. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and  APRICOTS.— Dwarfs,  18s.  per 
dozen  ;  dwarf-trained,  421.  to  60s.  per  dozen  ;  pyramids,  301, 
to  42*.  per  dozen  ;  standards,  trained,  51.  to  10s.  64.  each. 

FRUIT  TREES,  various,  for  orchard-houses,  in  ground,  is.  64.  to 
m.  64.  each ;  in  pots,  3s.  64.  to  71.  64.  each. 

FIGS,  best  sorts,  in  pots,  is.  6J.  to  5s.  each. 

FILBERTS,  of  sorts,  3  to  4  feet,  91.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

RASPBERRIES,  best  sorts,  16s.  to  255.  per  100. 

STRAWBERRIES,  best  sorts,  21.  64.  to  51.  per  100. 
,,     Waltham  Seedling,  Qs.  per  dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES  and  CURRANTS,  31.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 

WALNUTS,  fine,  8  feet,  2S.W.  each. 

GRAPE  VINES,  all  the  best  sorts,  planting  canes,  2s.  64.  to  5s.  each  ; 
fruiting  canes,  7s.  64.  to  12s.  6rf.  each. 
,,    Waltham  Cross,  new  and  splendid,  21s.  to  63s.  each. 


3.-EVERGREENS. 


ARBUTUS,  bushy,  3  to  a  feet,  305.  per  dozen. 

AUCUBAS,  variegated,  bushy,  1  to  a  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  a  to  3  feel, 

iSs.to  30s.  per  dozen.  [per  dozen. 

1,    green,  bushy,   1  to  2  feet,   iSs.  per  dozen  ;    2  to  3  feet,  341.  to  43s. 

BAY,  Sweet,  pyramids,  a  to  3  leet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;   3  to  4  feet,  30s.  to 

42s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet.  5s.  each. 
BOX,  edging,  stout,  dwarl,  ana  good,  84.  per  yard. 
ti    green  and  variegated,  3  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  18s. 

per  dozen ;  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    standards,  good  heads,  10s.  64.  to  21s.  each. 
,,    pyramids,  5  to  6  feet,  7s.  64.  to  ais.  each. 
BERBERIS  AU.UIFOLIUM,  stout,  2  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
,,     Darwinii,  3  feet,  91.  per  dozen. 
„    dulcis,  3  feet,  91.  per  dozen. 

,,    japonica,  a  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
„    fascicularis  hybrida,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
BROOM,  white,  3  to  4  feet,  9s.  per  dozen. 
COTONEASTER  MICROPHYLLA,  stout,  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen 

,,    standards,  31.  64   each. 
EUON  YMUS,  green  and  silver,  2  to  2%  leet,  91.  per  dozen. 
„    aurea  marginata,  1  to  \%  foot,  12s.  per  dozen. 
,,    flavescens,  new  golden  bedding  plant,  very  splendid,  18s.  to  30s. 
per  dozen. 
FURZE,  double,  in  pots,  9s.  per  dozen. 

HOLLIES,  green,  ij£  to  2  feet,  6s.  per  dozen;    2  to  3  feet,    os.  per 

dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ; 

S  to  6  feet,  42s.  to  60s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  72s.  per  dozen  ; 

7  to  8  feet,  84s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  10s.  64.  each. 

,,    named  sorts,  2  to  3  leet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  a  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Hodginsii,  2  to  2%  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  2J5  to  3  feet,  42s    per 

dozen;  4  leet,  7s.  64.  each. 
11    variegated,  named  sorts,  2  to  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen ;  3  to  4  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  10s.  64.  to  21s.  each. 
,i    variegated  Golden  Queen,  2  to  3  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet, 

7s.  64.  each. 
11    variegated  silver,  3  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;   4  feet,  60s.   per  dozen  ; 

5  feet,  7s.  64.  to  10s.  64.  each. 
,,    standards,  good  heads  and  stems,  10s.  64.  to  21s.  each. 
LAURELS,  common,  8s.  to  50s.  per  100. 
„    splendid  plants,  g  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
11    standards,  as.  6a.  to  3s.  64.  each. 
,,    caucasicum,  3  to  4feet,  181  per  dozen  ;  4  to 5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 

5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  7  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
,,    caucasicum,    standards,    fine    heads    and    stems,    31.  64.    to 

10s.  64.  each. 

11    colchicum,  splendid  plants,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet, 

18s.  per  dozen;  5  to  6  leet,  24s.  per  dozen;  7  feet,  30s.  per 

dozen. 

„    colchicum,  standards,  fine  heads  and  stems, 31.  64.  to  7s.  64.  each. 

„    Portugal,  splendid  plants,  2  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  241.  per 

dozen ;  4  feet.  36s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Portugal,  naiTOw-Ieaved,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
LAURUSTINUS,  1%  to  2  feet,  as.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet, 
18s.  per  dozen,  £6  per  100. 
,,    black,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
OSMANTHUS  ILICIFOLIUS,  i%  to  2  feet,  3s.  each,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,    ,,     variegata,  6  to  9  inches,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PHILLYREAS,  3  to  4  feet,  21s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PHOTINIA  SERRULATA,  2  to  3  feet,  2s.  64.  each. 
PAMPAS  GRASS,  strong,  181.  per  dozen. 
PRIVET  (Ligustrum  conaceum),  1  to  1%  foot,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    „    ovalifolium,  2  to 3  feet,  xas.  64.  per  100 ;  3  to  4  feet,  i3s.  per  100  ; 

4  to  g  feet,  as.  per  dozen  ;  g  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Chinese,  2  to  3  feet,  as.  per  dozen. 
,,    Japan,  2  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,    evergreen,  8s.  to  25s.  per  ioa  ;  5  to  6  feet,  as.  per  dozen. 
RAPHIOLEPIS  OVATA,  1  foot,  12s.  per  dozen  ;     1%  foot,  18s.  per 

dozen  ;  2  feet,  361.  per  dozen  ;  alA  feet,  «.  each. 
SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  1  foot,  12s.  per  dozen. 
,,    oblata,  1  foot,  241. ;  1%  foot,  30s.  per  dozen. 
VINCAS,  of  sorts,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA,  is.  to  3s.  64.  each. 
,,    gloriosa,  2j.  64.  to  51.  each. 
ii    pendula,  is.  64.  to  5s.  each. 
,,    recurva,  as.  64.  to  5s.  each. 

4 -CONIFERS  and  TAXADS. 

ABIES  EXCELSA,  Spruce  Fir,  3  to  4  feet,  os.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  too; 
4  to  5  feet,  12*.  per  dozen,  75s.   per  100  ;  g  to  6  feet,  15s.  per 
dozen,  ioos.  per  100 ;  6  to  7  feet,  24s.   per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet, 
36s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
1,    nigra.  Black  Spruce,  4  to  g  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,    canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per   dozen  ;    5  feet, 
igs.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 
8  to  9  feet,  30s.  per  dozen, 
M    Douglasii,  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen ;  g  to  6  feet,  361.  per  dozen  •  7  f t  , 

5*.  each. 
„    Menziesii,  5  to  6  feet,  3s.  64.  each. 
AKAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  fine,  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  48s. 

per  dozen  ;  4  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  10s.  64.  each. 
CEDRUS  ATLANTICA,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  5  feet,  30s. 
per  dozen  ;  6  ft.,  42s   per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  ft ,  5s.  to  7s.  64.  each. 
Libani,  3  to  4  feet,  5s.  each. 

Deodara,  in  single  pots,  6  to  9  inches,  42s.   per  100;  1  to  \%  foot, 

50s.  per  100 ;  2  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen,  igos.   per  100 ;  3  to 

4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  g  to  6  feet, 

«w*.n  .  .*°5'  P"  d°"n  ;  10  feet,  21s.  to  42*.  each. 

CEPHALOTAXUS  FORTUNEI,  2  to  3  feet, 

CUPRESSUS   (Cypress),  upright,  2  to  3  feet, 

igs-  per  dozen. 

„    Lambertiana,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 


.  each. 

.  per  dozen  ; 


5  feet, 


4?*i  lo  5  feet,  24s.  per  dozen, 
itnan 


„     Benthamiana,  4  to  g  feet,  3s.  64.  each  ;  6  to  7  feet,  5s.  each. 

„     Cembra,  3  to  4  feet,  18s  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

36s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  42s.  per  dozen ;  S  feet,  gs.  each  ;  9  feet, 

7s.  64.  each;  10  feet,  10s.  64.  each. 
11     cxcelsa,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

43s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  g4s.  per  dozen  ;  8  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ; 

9  to  10  feet,  71.  64.  to  10s.  64.  each. 
,,    insignis.  9  inches,  in  single  pots,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  3s.  64. 

each, 36s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  gs.  each,  42s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Laricio,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  p.  doz  ;  4  to  10  feet,  is.  64.  to  7s,  64.  each. 
„     pyrenaica,  2  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to 

6  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  6  to  8  feet,  gs.  to  7s.  64.  each. 
„     strobus  (Weymouth),  2  to  3  feet,  4s.  per  dozen,  30s.  per  100  ;  3  to 

4  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100;   5  to  6  leet,  9s.  to  12s.  per 
dozen  ;  6  to  10  feet,  is.  64.  to  gs.  each. 

„     sylvestris  (Scotch),  4  to  g  feet,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  too. 
TAXODIUM  DISTICHUM,  3  tog  feet,  is.  to  is.  64.  each. 

,,     sempervirens,  4  to  g  feet,  3s.  64.  each. 
TAXUS  (Yew),  Common,  a«  to  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  24s. 

per  dozen ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
„    fan,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  34s.  per  dozen  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per 

dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  48s.  per  dozen ;  g  to  6  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
,,     Irish,  3  to  4  feet,  34s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;6  feet, 

60*.  per  dozen;  7  to  9  feet,  7s.  64.  to  ioj.  64.  each. 
,,    golden,  2  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
,,    elegantissima,  2  feet,  42s.  per  dozen  ;  3  feet,  60s.  per  dozen. 
„     Cheshuntensis,  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  g  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
„    nana,  3  leet,  30s.  per  dozen;  4  feet,  42s.  per  dozen;  g  feet,  60s. 

per  dozen. 
„    pyramidalis,  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen ;  4  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,     12  named  sorts,  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen;   4  feet,  30s.   per  dozen; 

5  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 

THUJA  (Arbor-vita:),  American,  3  to  a  feet,  6s.   per  dozen  ;  J  feet, 

121.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  igs.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet,  i8s.  per  dozen  ; 

8  feet,  2ts.  per  dozen;  9  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
„    aurea,  i\$  to  a  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  2  to  3%  feet,  431.  per  dozen. 
•1    elegantissima,  1%  to  a  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
„    compacta,  5  to  6  feet,  gs.  to  10s.  64.  each. 
ii    gigantea,  3104  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  g  feet,  36s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet, 

60s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  9  feet,  10s.  64.  each. 
11    Lobbii,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ;  7  feet, 

30s.  per  dozen ;  8  to  9  feet,  5s.  each. 
„    orientals,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  24s.  per  dozen  ; 

8  to  9  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
„    pyramidalis,  3  to  3  leet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
„     Warreana,  2  to  3  feet,  9s.  per  dozen  ;  4  (eet,  igs.  per  dozen,  ioos. 

per  100;  3  feet,  21s,  per  dozen  ;  6  feet,  42s.  per  dozen. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  3  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  24s. 

per  dozen  ;  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
,,    dolabrata,  i%  to  2  feet,  3s.  64.  each,  301.  per  dozen. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  2  to  3  feet,  42*.  per  dozen;  5  feet, 

7*.  64.  each ;  6  feet,  10s.  64.  each. 

5.— DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

ACACIA,  common,  standards,  good  heads,  8  to  10  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

„     inermis,  standards,  good  heads,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  good  heads,  6  to  7  feet,  3s.  64.  each. 

11    pyramidalis,  8  to  10  feet,  3s.  64.  each. 

,,    rose,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
ALNUS  CORDI FOLIA,  s  106  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
ACER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA,  pyramids,  is.  64.  to  5s.  each. 

,,    standards,  is.  64.  to  gs.  each. 
ASH,  flowering,  8  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
BEECH,  Purple,  3  to  4  feet,  9s.  per  dozen;  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  perdozen; 

6  to  7  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  3s.  64,  to  7s.  64.  each. 
,,     common,  7  to  8  feet,  12s.  perdozen. 

BIRD  CHERRY,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  9  to  10  feet,  34s.  per  dozen. 

,,    scarlet,  8  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
CATALPA  SYRING/EFOLIA,  6  to  7  feet,  12s.  perdozen. 

,,    aurea,  standards,  6  to  7  feet,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  64.  each. 
CHESTNUT,  Spanish,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  perdozen. 
ELM,  English,  standards  (6  feet  stems),  8  to  10  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 

,,    Hertfordshire  (6  feet  stems),  8  to  10  feet,  i8s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Huntingdon,  [7  to  8  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  9  to  10  feet,  18s.  per 
dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
GLEDITSCHIAS,  standards,  8  to  9  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
KOELREUTERIA  PANICULATA,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
LABURNUMS,  standards,  good  heads,  12s.  perdozen. 
LARCH,  g  to  6  feet,  16s.  per  100. 

LIMES,  6  to  7  feet,  9s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per  ioj;  7  to  8  feet,  12s.  per 
dozen,  7gs.  per  100. 

„    standards,  good  heads,  splendid  specimens  for  parks  or  avenues, 
9  to  10  feet,  6os.  per  dozen. 

,,    White,  3  to  4  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  6  to  7  feet,  30s.  per  100;  9  to  10  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 

„     Scarlet,  4  to  g  feet,  os.  per  dozen  ;  8  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  7  to  8  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 
OAK,  English,  6  to  7  feet,  6s.  per  dozen. 

„     Turkey,  8  to  9  feet,  ias.  per  dozen  ;  10  to  12  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Scarlet,  5  to  6  feet,  12s.  per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 

,,    pyramidalis,  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PAULOWNIAS,  4  to  g  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
PLANES  (occidentalis),  6  to  7ft.,  9s.  per  doz. ;  7  to  18  ft. ,  iBs.  per  doz. 

11    standards,  good  heads,  8  to  9  feet,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  10  feet,  3s.  64. 
each. 
POPLAR.  Black  Italian,  10  to  12  feet,  15s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Lombardy,  10  to  12  feet,  15s.  per  dozen, 

„     Ontario,  10  to  12  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 

,,     Silver,  10  to  12  feet,  igs.  per  dozen, 
PYRUS  ARIA,  10  varieties,  7  to  8  feet,  15s.  perdozen. 
SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA,  4  to  g  feet,  30s.  perdozen. 
SUMACH  (Stag's  Horn),  6  to  8  feet,  9s.  perdozen;   g  feet,   12s.   per 

dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  Purple,  9  to  10  feet,  igs.  per  dozen. 
THORNS,  Paul's  Double  Crimson,  9s.  to  30s.  per  dozen,  50s.  per   100, 
and  upwards. 

,,    20  other  sorts,  os.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
TULIP  TREES,  5  to  6  feet,  18s.  per  dozen  ;  7  to  8  feet,  24s.  perdozen. 
WILLOW,  Weeping,  strong,  6  feet  stems,  2s.  64  each,  24s.  per  dozen. 

11    ,,     American,  6  feet  stems,  18s,  to  241.  per  dozen. 

„    „    Kilmarnock,  strong  6  feet  stems,  2s.  64.  to  31.  64.  each. 

,.     ,,     Wolsey's,  strong  6  feet  stems.  2s.  64.  to  3s.  64.  each. 
MISCELLANEOUS  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  nearly  1000  species  and 
varieties,  2gs.  per  100  and  upwards. 

6.— PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 


7—  LARGE  TREES  for  Avenues  and  Parks. 

These  have  been  grown  singly,  and  are  picked  specimens, 
stout  and  handsome. 
AILANTUS  GLANDULOSUS,  9  to  10  leet,  18s.  perdozen. 
BEECH,  common,  8  to  9  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Purple,  9  to  10  feet,  7s.  64.  each. 
CHESTN  UT,  Horse,  9  to  10  leet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

„     Horse,  scarlet,  8  leet,  36s.  per  dozen. 

,,     Spanish,  8  feet,  os.  per  dozen. 
L I M  ES,  10  to  12  feet,  60s.  per  dozen,  £20  per  100. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen,  £$  per  ioa. 
OAK,  Turkey,  10  to  12  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
PLANE  (occidentalis),  10  to  12  feet,  42s.  perdozen. 
POPLAR,  of  sorts,  10  to  12  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
SYCAMORE,  10  to  ta  feet,  iSs.  per  dozen. 
WALN  UT,  8  to  10  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 

8.-WEEPING  TREES. 

ASH,  8  to  10  feet  stems,  5s.  each. 

„     Chinese,  6  feet  stems,  31.  64.  each. 

,,    gold  barked  stems,  as.  64.  each. 

,,     Mountain,  8  feet  stems,  3s.  64.  each. 
ALMOND,  g  feet  stems,  2s.  64.  each. 
BIRCH,  cut  leaved,  8  feet,  as.  64,  each. 
CHERRY,  variegated,  5  feet  stems,  as.  64.  each. 
ELM,  4  sorts,  g  to  12  feet  stems,  2s.  64.  to  10s.  64.  each. 
LI  M  E,  7  to  8  feet  stems,  3s.  64.  to  gs.  each. 
OAK,  Turkey,  6  feet  stems,  3s,  64.  to  gs.  each. 
POPLAR,  10  to  12  feet  stems,  5s.  each. 
WILLOW,  4  sorts,  6  feet  stems,  as.  64.  to  3s.  64.  each. 

9 -TREES  for  PLANTATIONS,  HEDGES, 

and  GAME  COVERTS. 

ASH,  4  lo  5  teet,  8s.  per  100. 

,,     Mountain,  4  to  6  feet,  16s.  per  100. 
AUnuK-VIT.T.,  American,  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
BIRCH,  4  to  6  feet,  12s.  64.  per  100. 
BOX.  Green,  a  to  3  feet,  50s.  per  100. 
DOGWOOD,  red,  2  to  3  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per  100;  4  to  5  feet,  12s.  64.  per  100. 
HOLLY,  3  to  4  feet,  ioos.  per  100. 

HORNBEAM,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per  100  ;  g  to  6  feet,  16s.  per  100. 
LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet,  20s.   per  100,  £8  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  per 

100,  ;£ia  per  1000. 
LEYCESTERIA,  4  to  g  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
MAHONIA  AQUIFOLlUM,2feet,  stout,  25s.  per  100. 
PRIVET,  a  to  3  leet,  12s.  64.  per  100 
QUICK,  2  to  3  feet,  stout,  20s.  per  1000. 
RHODODENDRONS,  1  to  1%  foot,  25s.  per  100. 
FI R,  Scotch,  fine,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  100. 

,,     Spruce,  fine,  2  feet,  25s.  per  100. 
SNOW-BERR1ES,  3  to  4  feet,  25s.  per  ioo. 
YEWS,  3  to  4  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 


12  good  and  distinct  sorts,  £2  2s. 
»4    »        ■•  11  ..        £3  3*- 

4    „        „  „  .,        £5  5s. 

For  names  and  descriptions,  see  Wll.  Paul's  "  Tree  Catalogue." 


10. -AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  1  to  iJ4  foot,  18s.  perdozen;  2  feet, 

30s.  per  dozen. 
AZALEAS,  finest  named  sorts,  24s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
HEATHS,  hardy,  12  distinct  sorts,  40s.  per  100. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  PURPUREA,  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,     acuminata,  4  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,    bushy,   1   to  i%  foot,  40s.   per 
100 ;  a  feet,  75s.  per  100  ;  3  feet,  18s.  per  dozen. 
„     seedlings,  from  finest  named  sorts,  1  to  1%  foot,  gos.   per  100 ; 

2  feet,  ioos.  per  too  ;  2%  to  3  feet,  24s.  per  dozen. 
,,     finest  named  sorts,  1%  to  2  feet,  30s.  per  dozen ;  2  to  3  feet,  42s. 

per  dozen. 
,i     standards,  named  sorts,  ios.  64.  to  63s.  each. 

11. — CLIMBING  and  WALL  PLANTS. 

ALATERNUS,  of  sorts.  3  feet,  is.  6d.  each. 
BIGNONIA  RADICANS  MAJOR,  is.  6d.  to  2J.  U.  each. 
CLEMATIS,  40  best  sorts,  is.  to  5s.  each. 
EL^SAGNUS,  2  sorts,  variegated,  2S.  dd.  each. 
ESCALLONIA  MACRANTHA,  is.  to  is.  6d.  each. 
EUONYMUS.  6  sorts,  is.  to  3s.  6J.  each. 
GUM  CISTUS,  is.  6i.  each. 
GARRYA  ELUPTICA,  is.  bd.  each. 
IVY,  Irish,  6  to  8  feet,  in  pots,  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

„    20  best  ereen  sorts,  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,    20  best  variegated  sorts,  18s.  per  dozen. 

{ESSAMINE,  4  best  sorts,  I2r.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
ONICERA,  10  best  sorts,  121.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 
MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  EXONIEXSIS,  3s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 
PASSIFLORA  CCERULEA,  is.  6<I.  each. 
PERIPLOCA  GR.IiCA,  is.  U.  each. 
PYRUS  JAPONICA,  4  sorts,  is.  bd.  each. 
PYRACANTHAS,  is.  to  if.  bd.  each 
WISTARIA  SINENSIS,  is.  bd.  to  2S.  bd.  each. 

12.— CAMELLIAS,    GERANIUMS,  BULBS, 

&c, 

CAM  ELLIAS,  best  sorts,  with  bloom,  42s.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 
,,    larger,  7s.  64.  each,  and  upwards. 
,.    very  large,  105s.  each,  and  upwards. 
GERANIUMS,  Zonal,  Wm.  Paul's  set  of  1873,  10  varieties,  3s.  64. 
each,  251.  the  set. 
,,    Golden  Tricolor,  Countess  of  Flanders,  71. 64.  each,  63s.  per  dozen. 
,,    Silver  Tricolor,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  7s.  64.  each,  63s.  per  dozen. 
„        ,,     Madame  Patti,  7s.  64.  each. 
,,         ,,     Miss  Farren,  ys.  64,  each 

,,    Gold  and  Silver  Tricolors,  including  the  above,  .(is.  per  dozen. 
,,     Bronze  Midas,  7s.  64.  each. 
,,    Watthatn  Bronze,  os.  per  dozen. 

„    white- flowered    silver    leaf    Mont    Blanc,   5s.    each ;    Mountain 
Maid,  5s.   each;    Virgin  Queen,  18s.   per  dozen;    Waltham 
liridr,  12s  per  dozen  ;  Avalanche,  gs.  per  dozen. 
,,     Zonal  and  variegated,  standards,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each. 
HYACINTHS,  for  pots  and  glasses,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen 
,,     lor  beds,  to  name,  20s.  to  25s.   per  100;  to  colour,  1S5   to  2is    per 
100;  mixed,  18s.  per  100. 
TULIPS,  for  beds,  to  name,  4s.  to  20s.  per  100 

„     for  pots,  is.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
CROCUSES,  in  great  variety,  is.  64   to  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
SNOWDROPS,  2s.  64.  to  3s.  64.  per  100. 
NARCISSUS,  2s.  to  ios.  64.  per  dozen, 
LILIES,  is.  to  2 is.  each. 
CYCLAMENS,  is.  64.  to  5s.  each. 
GLADIOLUS,  a  fine  collection,  3s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA,  Waltham  White,  2s.  64.  to  3s.  6d.  each;  24s.  to  36s.  p.  doz. 
YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA  VARIEGATA,  71.  6d.  1063s.  each. 
PHLOXES,  a  fine  collection,  os.  per  dozen  and  upwards. 
ASPARAGUS  and  SEAKALE.  planting  and  forcing  ;  MUSHROOM 
SPAWN,    RUSSIAN    MATS,    TIFFANY,    SCRI.M,  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  description. 
Picked  Specimens  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS  at  Special  Prices. 


For  fuller  details,  see  PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  Free  by  Post  on  application.  All  Goods  delivered  Free  of  Carriage  to  London. 

PAUL'S  NURSERIES  and  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  LONDON,  N. 
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ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  AND  T-  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These   Works,   situated   on  the   bank   of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional ana  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  ofler  for  Sale— 
GROUND   BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH   AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £ro  prr  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £8  10s.  per  ton,  or  £&  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  105.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,    kibbled    and 

f  round  to  fine  Meal. 
S,  BEANS,  &c. 
All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROl'HOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
ti6.  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS*    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  T A M ES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch—  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 

ilh- 


held      All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  1 

ifor  - 
the  Royal  Farms, 


out  further  preparation.     They  have  been  used  fbr  the  last  20  years  on 


Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
1  Plough  Works.  Leeds. 


London.  E.C. ;  and  Steam  I 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manulacturcd  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns   of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  Sec, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  39*,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C, 


TO    THE     TRADE. 

THE    FINEST    BROCCOLI    EVER    SENT    OUT. 
COOLING'S    MATCHLESS. 

GEORGE  COOLING  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  harvested  a  fine  stock  of  this  truly  magnificent  Broccoli, 
and  has  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  the  Trade.  A  medium  early  variety,  coming  into  use  soon  after  Snow's  Winter 
White,  with  very  large  pure  white  heads  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  very  close,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  It  is  sell 
protecting,  the  flower  being  well  covered  with  leaves,  and  has  been  known  to  stand  many  degrees  of  frost  without 
any  injury  whatever.  One  of  its  most  valuable  properties  is,  that  it  gradually  turns  in  and  does  not  come  into  use 
all  at  once.     Upon  moderately  rich  soil  it  is  unequalled  for  its  flavour,  size,  and  beauty. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1870,  the  first  time  it  was 
exhibited,  and  has  upon  several  occasions  since  been  shown  and  specially  commended. 

Many  Testimonials  have  been  received,  speaking  of  its  great  value  as  a  medium  early  Broccoli;  and  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  several  Gardening  Newspapers,  and  the  wide  publicity  given  it  last 
Spring,  a  very  large  demand  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  season. 

Retail    Price,    is.  (yd.    per    Packet.         Trade    Price    on    application. 


GEORGE     COOLING,     SEEDSMAN,     BATH. 


SPECIAL    AUTUMN    LIST 

OF 

VALUABLE    COLLECTIONS   OF   CHOICE    PLANTS, 

OFFERED   BY 

John    H.  Ley, 

EXOTIC   NURSERY,   LANSDOWNE   ROAD,   CROYDON 
AT  VERY  MODERATE  PRICES. 


The  above  has  been  sent  to  all  Customers,  and  any  one  not  receiving  it  will  oblige  by  a  line  to  that  effect.  It 
will  also  be  sent  Post  Free  (with  General  Catalogue)  to  any  applicant.  It  contains  a  List  of  CAMELLIAS, 
AZALEAS,  ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  full  of  buds,  at  One  Guinea  par  dozen  ;  also  of  GLOXINIAS,  PALMS,  FERNS, 
STOVE  PL\NTS,  CALADIUMS,  ORCHIDS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  &c,  at  from  ioj.  6i.  per  dozen  upwards. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  N^w,  East  and  West  Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


W.  S.   BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 


MAKERS. 


Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation.  Style,  Dimensions.  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Nmu  Rtaitv.  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS.  Fret  by  Post. 


^*«2S 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society s  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Binuin^uun,  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  had  with  Heating  Apparatus. 


lock  or  in  progress.     To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  nil  that  it 
and  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  rifjht  hand,  and  bring, it  over  out  he 


All  who  have  our  Portable  riant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement.  V 
necessary  to  do,  is  first  to  open  the  Lights  and  let  them  rest  on  the  set-opes ;  then  from  the  other  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  right  I 
opposite  Light.  More  than  half  the  i'it  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  p'ants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  _ 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preset  vers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  t"  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses,  pits,  and  frames  of  any  description,  can  be  grown  in 
them.  Made  with  wood  sills  1%  inches  by  ilA  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,  all  Lights  hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to  turnover,  each  Light  provided  with  a  wrought- 
iron  set-ope,  which  secures  the  Light  from  being  blown  open  by  the  wind  All  carefully  made  and  fitted  _  Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  ai-01.  best  Horticultural  Glass.  1  wo-thirds  allowed  lor  pacKin 
materials  when  returned  carriage  paid  to  our  Works,  " 
PRICE,  including  tw. 

12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  ..         .,    /5    5     o  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 


feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 


We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seldom  occu 
3  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  21-oz.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 

12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 

60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  arc  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co. 


which    they  may  be 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 

Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,   and   the  many   ways 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  lo  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  a 
glass  is  hrmly  fi*cd  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the 
tney  are  received,  &c. 


it     The 
moment 


November  S,   1873.] 


The   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 
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THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,    UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,   BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 

To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others. 

CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 

HEAT       REGULATOR. 


A,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water-tight. 

B,  Pipe  for  Supply  ol  Water  from  the  Boiler. 

C,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot  Water. 

E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
O,  Brass  Plate,  covering   Stuffing    Boxes,   and   for   marking   the 
regulation  of  Valves. 

An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus. 

By  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  for  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  the 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  of  this  Regulator  are,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  Valves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S   HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 

JAMES   WATTS   and   CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


QAA    CUCUMBER     and     MELON     BOXES    and 

r*J\j\j  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  ieet,  5*.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 

W~H~-LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 
•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


MESSRS.    CRITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS, 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet    „  „        3  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         . .  55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of   RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

Tkt  Garden  says : — "  1  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts.™ 

The  Gardencri  Record  says: — Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  nn- 

Q?"  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Pre 
stem  there,  post  free  on  application.     We  are  prepai 
ill  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 


possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  salislactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  effect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


s,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  ""'" 


JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALINGS    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«■   TENDERS  glv»u  for  HEATINQ  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &  CO., 

Horticultural   Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  &•€., 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Est  1  ma  Us  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  Parts  0/  the  kingdom. 


£6  6s- 

ches. 


HEATING    AMD    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO  THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 

GEORGE'S    PATENT     CALORIGEN, 

FOR    WARMING    AND    VENTILATING. 
COAL  CALORIGEN 

Height,  56  inches;  Diameter,  at  inclv 

GAS  CALORIGEN  ..       £3  3J. 

Height,  28  inches  ;  Diameter,  14  inches. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  heat  given  off  by 
the  gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  "  Coal  Move  "  con- 
sumes the  smallest  amount  of  fuel,  id.  per  diem  being  the  average 
cost.  It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room, 
Damp  Buildings,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c.  Exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

fTiHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

"*-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 
ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


G 


AS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  siies. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  151. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance). 
.     SRHEWSBURY,      Patentee,      50,     Old      Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 
Harrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  In  the  World. 

A/TESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 

1YJL   HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheap  when  fixed  as  the  common 

pipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 

handy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointcd  and  rehxed  at  any  time. 

4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        31  A%d. 

3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        is.  o'Ad. 

2-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .         If.  %d. 

Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 

Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 

T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


KEEP   OUT    THE   FROST. 

WILLIAM      H.      HONEY'S 
PORTABLE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To   Burn  Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
\d.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  30$. ;  in  copper,  50J. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

"WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Catalogues  free. 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,    Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        £22*. 
Small   Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..        ..        £1  71. 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  lor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  AND  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above     and     many    other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The    plainer 
sorts  are   especially  suited  for 
i  KITCHEN     GARDENS, 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour   or   expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Hlack- 
fnars,  S.E.  :  Kind's    Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLKY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  In  any  quantities. 
F.  ROSHER  and  CO— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders   promptly,  executed   by   Rail   or  to  Wharves 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


i5i8 


ihe   Gardeners'   Chronicle   and 


Agricultural 


Gazette. 


[November  S,  1873. 


LABELS,    LABELS.  — PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Pl.-int  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
lon£,  4s.  per  1000.  or  10.000  for  35*.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample   Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delix-ered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


M 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW     AND     CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices,      Printed 

Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on   application;  also 

ental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 


Patterns  of  Orn; 

Halls,  &c.      MAW  AND  CO 


Benthall  Works,  Broselcy. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STrCKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox'a  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering;  and  Packing'.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iocs.;  Petersburgh,  60s.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  501., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  20J. ,  30s.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  g,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
fAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  jd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,   Royal    Pottery.   Weston-super-Mare, 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with 
out  the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  011506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  FOR  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.  L.S.,  editor  of  1  he  Garden,  and  author  of"  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbouris  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  requiredljy 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  vc 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 


AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GALVANISED 

WR0UGHT-1R0N     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  ihe  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 

on  the   French  system,  and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
waifs  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  Tjy  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4s.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

q.s.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  is.  6d.  and  3s.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &   BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


Messrs.  J.  B,  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING, 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition^  1873, 


Was  award- 
ed to  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Brown 
&  Co.,  for 
"  excellence 
and  perfec- 
tio;  ' 
terial    and 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  ihe  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4?. 


per  dozen. 


per  dor, 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes 
Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts 
Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  ».,  21.  Od.  and  «.  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  h  itlings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  largtr 
quantities. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

ligf  Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high  : 


Size 

of 

Mesh, 


Mostly  used  for 


Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits,  &c. 

Smallest  Rabbits 
Poultry,  &c.       . . 
Poultry,  &c.       . , 
Aviaries,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c.      . . 


s.  d.\      I  s.  d. 

o    33  18  o  .\\    17 

o    ■).',  1 3  o  5;    17 

o    Si  '8  o  '6i    17 

0  10  18  1  oj  [17 

1  x\  19J  1  4  18 
1  10  20  2  o  ,19 
26  20  2  8     19 


s.  d. 

o  53 

o  6J 

0  8 

1  4 

1  7 

2  3 

°  3 


•»*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  ol  I  sp.ihcr 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 
Offices-eO,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C..  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING, TIFFANY. 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  FIHRE.  

PATENT  VERMlFASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


NEW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without   Injury  to 
the  riants      In  sample  trial  Tins,  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps. 
JOHN  MOURE,  Nurseryman  and   Seedsman,   52,   Market  Place, 
Warwick. _^^^____^^_^^_^^_^^^^_^ 

To  the  Trade  Only. 

TA.      POOLEY,      Wholesale       Horticultural 
*     Sundkiesman,      Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
"      and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


POWDER,.  JUICE 
Wapping,  London,  E, 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats 
Hosing 
Labels 

Flower  Sticks 
Manures 
Specialities  at  Manufacturers*  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


Immortelles 
Dried  Flowers 
Bouquet  Papers 
Bouquet  Wire 
Flower  Pot  Covers 


G 


I.  I    S    H    U    R    S    T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  a  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  is.,  y. ,  and  ioi.  id. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICES  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Vienna  Exhibition,  1873.— Group  II.,  No.  344. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wrheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  am!  Wire- 
worm.  A  od.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

Caution. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HENRY    DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


To  Flock  Masters. 

OLDHAM'S  FOOT-ROT  OINTMENT  for 
SHEEP,  equally  efficacious  for  Foul  in  Cows,  Thursh  in 
Horses,  and  all  Diseases  in  the  Feet  of  Animals;  in  a  few  days 
removes  Warts,  Amburys,  &c. ,  without  risk  or  pain.  ts.  3d.  per  pot. 
Largely  increasing  local  Sale  for  nearly  30  years'  standing. 

London  Wholesale  Agents,  W.  SUTTON  and  CO.,  10,  Bow 
Churchyard,  E.C.  ;  and  maybe  procured  through  any  Chemist  or 
Dealer  in  Patent  Medicines. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  *    <^j-    ^  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  <"\5^'*>^&&        Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,  iM&lj^p*p^      BY     Special    Warrant, 

dated  December  37,  1865.  ■jK*4i5i*rt;4  dated    February    10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Woundi,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  i6t.  od.,  and  £6  6*. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British   CL.lonics,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit  "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

32,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


M 


ISS    BRADDON'S   NEW    NOVEL. 


by  the  Author  of"  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


J'  UCIUS  DAVOREN  ;  or.  Publicans  and  Sinners. 
_J         A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Henry  Dunbar,"  Stc. 


BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Honks  in  London,  tOffethef 
with  a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church 
Carte  de  Visile  Albums,  &c,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  lor  l 'ash.     Catalogues  g.r.itis  and  postnge  free. 

S.  ANU  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgate  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
E.C,  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings), 


Notice. 

[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultur.il  Society*} 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NUKnKKV. 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all     Newspapers,    M.ig.uincs,    ami    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  ANn  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  AgenM,  so,  Fleet  St.,  EC. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPRl  >VKMl.\  is.  Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  H,\n  BV  DknTON,  C.F.,  (Engineer  to  the  I  lero  rftl 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).— UNDER  DKAI  NAOh. 
u.6.1  ;  ROAD  MAKING  (Journal  of  U  A,  s,  E.,6#.)l  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  (Journal  ot  R  A,  s  K.o.l;  mik 
SEWAGE  OUKSTION,  ax. :  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
-Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  u  64  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  it.  bd  ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  lit.  W. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  DkNTON 
Jun     it.  &  anu  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


November  S,  1S73.] 
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HE     FLORIST     and     POMOLOGIST,    published 

Monthly,  price  if.,  has  recently  issued  Coloured  Plates  of  the 

follow-in-  Novelties:—  fc„ „ 

AURICULA  CHARLES  JAMES  TERRY. 

CAMELLIA  PRINCESS  MARY. 

MASDEVALLIAS— VE1TCHIANA,    IGNEA,    LINDENI, 

HARRYANA,  TOVARENSIS. 
PEACH   PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
TEA  ROSE  MDLLE.  CECILE  BERTHOD. 
TULIP  THOMAS  MOORE. 

London:  171,  Elect  Street,  E.C. 

New  Tree  Ferns. 

THE   FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for  AUGUST 
and   OCTOBER  last,  contains  Plates  of  the  undermentioned 
New  Tree  Eerns  : — 

CYAT1IEA  BURKEI,  from  Natal. 
ALSOPHILA  LEICHARDTIANA,  from  Australia. 
Published  Monthly,  price  11. 
London  :    171,    Fleet    Street,     E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  ol  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine.  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


rpHE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 

X      Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in   Portugal  and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Hi.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's.  Azores. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL    DIRECTIONS    for  the   ROSE:   con- 
taining every  information  relative   to   Rose   Culture,   together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to   the 

E resent   time.     By    lOHN    Cranston,    King's   Acre    Nurseries,    near 
[ere  ford.     Price    1$.    6rf.,    or    free    by    post    from    the    Author    for 
20  postage  stamps. 


This  day  is  published, 

A  HANDBOOK  of  WEATHER  FOLK  LORE; 
being  a  Collection  of  Proverbial  Sayings  in  various  Languages 
relating  to  the  Weather,  with  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Swainson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  High  Hurst  Wood.  Crown 
Bvo,  price  6*  6*/. 
WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Wanted. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,"  Volume  L,  1S61.  Any  person 
having  the  above  to  dispose  of  is  requested  to  communicate  (stating 
price)  with  A.  B,  Messrs  Thomas  Barker  S:  Son,  iojj,  St.  Thomas 
Street,  Borough,  London,  S.E. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,   Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  .£10  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  VV.C. 


Price  2d.,  by  post  2lAd., 

THE  COUNTRY  :  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits 
(published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
Reports  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  Fishing, 
Shooting,  the  Kennel,  the  Mable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Emigra- 
tion, Farming,  Gardening,  Cage  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  'Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatics,  Archery,  Croquet, 
Golf,  and  other  Sports  and  Pastimes.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are 
treated  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 
stamps. 

Office:  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  Ihe  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  Generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAY'ER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  4c/.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


'   Birmingham 
I    Liverpool 
J    Bristol.. 

1   Edinburgh 
I   Glasgow 

Copies  of 
■   for  the  use 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 

Hill,  E.C. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
. .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
. .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
. .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 

Place, 
each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
of  Advertisers. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY  ;  or  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  or 
Domestic  Giconomy.  In  I  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 
7s.  6J. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  5*.  fxL 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Apt  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  af  Schools.     Price  is. 

THE    ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     Structural 
and  Physiological.    With  a    Glossary  ot  Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     121.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  scries  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  LlNDLEY,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  llotany  for  Mediaci 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.  B.  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  price  51. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or,  The 
Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36J.,  v  '"' 
upwards  of  vx>  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ccconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  th« 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 
extensive  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and  all  Botanic 
Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  ol 
purchasers ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  to,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C 


MESSRS.  DICK  RADCLYFFE  and  CO.  beg  to 
inform  the  numerous  Applicants,  that  the  VACANCY  adver- 
tised by  them  last  week  is  NOW  FILLED  UP.— 129,  High  Holborn 
London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  HEAD,  WORKING  GARDENER, 
for  Taunton. — Must  be  thoroughly  proficient,  active,  indus- 
trious, and  bear  an  unexceptional  character.  Cottage  found. — State 
wages  required  and  full  particulars  to  J.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Esq. 
31,  Prince's  Square,  Bayswatcr,  W. 


WANTED,  a  single  young  MAN,  who  understands 
Forcing,  for  the  London  market,  Stephanotis,  Gardenia,  Lily 
of  the    Valley,     Tuberoses,    and     Roses.     Wages    £1    per    week. 
R.  GIBSON,  4,  Lowth  Cottages,  Wellington  Road,  Camberwell,  S. 

NOCH   WHITE  is  in  IMMEDIATE  WANT  of  a 

good  PROPAGATOR  and  GROWER  of  Soft-wooded  Plants, 
principally  for  market  purposes.  A  competent,  steady,  persevering 
young  Man  will  meet  with  every  encouragement.  Apply,  stating 
ages,   and   enclosing   testimonials. — Also  has  a  VACANCY  for  a 

IIViriD  ACt:U)T«     MT"         :„       .l.~         CU^r,         -*nA         flffi^c  A   nnli,       :«        An..n 


UNIOR    ASSISTANT 
andwriting. — The  Nurser 


:s.  Be 


To  Under  Gardeners. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  steady,  hard  work- 
ing, thoroughly  trustworthy  young  MAN.  Must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  Exotic  Ferns,  and  understand  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.  Will  be  required  to  assist  outside  occasionally.  High 
character  indispensable,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  Exhibitions— T.  M.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.; 
Solicitor,  Preston. 


WANTED,  in  December,  an  energetic  Man,  of  good 
address,  as  TRAVELLER  and  SHOPMAN,  to  call  on 
Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  Market  Gardeners  in  the  Counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  A  preference  given  to  one  who  has  filled  a 
similar  situation,  and  knows  the  country  well.  State  salary  required 
and  full  particulars.— QUERCUS,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  CLERK,  on  a  Farm,  an  intelligent 
Man  ,who  knows  something  of  Farming,  to  keep  Farm  Accounts, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful  As  many  foreigners  visit  the 
farm,  which  is  near  London,  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Garman  is 
indisp  ensable.— CERES,  Mr.  G.  Street,  y>,  Cornhill,  E.C. 


WANTED,  as  SALESMAN,  in  the  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  a  Man  of  good  character,  and  familiar  with 
the  Market.  He  would  fill  up  his  time  among  Glass.  Also  a  good 
hand  at  MUSHROOM  GROWING  (Outdoors).— Mr.  J.  CRAVEN, 
Oakley  Road,  Whetstone,  N. 


Sppd  Trsrlp 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT*  SHOPMAN,  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  One  partially  acquainted  with  the  Nursery 
Trade  preferred. —L.  T.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Seed  Trade 

WANTED,  for  a  large  Provincial  House,  TWO 
JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS,  who  have  served  their  time  in  a 
good  Retail  Establishment,— Address,  with  all  particulars,  T.  T., 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Goad  &  Co.,  82,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London. 


A  NURSERYMAN,  in  Holland,  has  a  VACANCY 
for  a  gentlemanly  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE.  He  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  Book-keeping,  Botany,  improved 
treatment  of  Fruit  Trees,  French,  German  and  Dutch.  References 
exchanged. — Terms  on  application  to  YOUTH,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter — proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well-qualified  MEN  open  for  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman^  of  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertisers, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  first- 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences given. — C.  S.,  a,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ARDENER   (Head),   to  any   Lady  or  Gentleman 

requiring  a  thoroughly  practical  Working  Gardener.— Age  38, 
married  ;   a  successful  Cultivator  of  Vines  and  other  Fruits,  also  a 

food  Grower  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  Orchids,  &c. ; 
lower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  &c.  First-class  references.— State 
particulars  to  G.  T.  G.,  19,  College  Place,  Wc8lbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  40,  married,  no  family  ; 
has  b  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.     Has  had  ao  years'  experience  in  good  situations. — T.  A. 

1,  Kavenscr.ift  Villas,  Kavenscr.-I'l  Komi,  li.ick.-nN.mi,   Kent. 


G 


\RDENER  (Head). — Age  42,  married,  no  incum- 
brance; a  thorough  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  Good  reference, — 
G.  W.,  1,  Victoria  Road,  Chester.  

GARDENER  (Head).— James  Seward,  for  seven 
years  Gardener  to  K.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  is 
QDen  to  a  Re-engagement  with  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in  want 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  Man.— Present  address,  Colnbrook,  near 
Slough,  Bucks. 


/^.ARDENER  (Head).— Age  33,   married,   no  incum- 

VJ      brancc  ;   understands  Gardening  in   all  its   branches,  Forcing 

of  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  also  Flower  and 
Kitchen   Gardening.     First-class  recommendations,— X.   Y.   Z. ,  Pine 

Apple  Nursery  Cumpany,  M.iid.i  Yale,  Si     |..|,n's  Wood,  W. 

GAR]  iENEK  (Head),  ;';:<•  35,  married.  ■  Thomas 
Hedley  (shortly  at  liberty)  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
ol  Gardening  in  all  its  blanches.  Eleven  years  with  present  employer, 
Lady  Dorothy  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  Harrowden  House,  Welling- 
borough, who  will  answer  all  inquiries. 

/^.ARDENER    (Head),    or    STEWARD.— Age    25, 

VJ  single  ;  now  in  employ  of  Col.  Tynge,  Mount  Callan,  F.nnis. 
Good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Understands  Glass  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  can  take  the  Management  of  Plantations,  Drainage,  &c. 
Two  years  with  present  employer,  to  whom  reference  is  kindly  per- 
mitted.—M,  B  ,  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  139,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working,  or  good  Single- 
handed).— Age  36,  married,  no  family;  thoroughly  under- 
stands all  the  branches  of  Gardening.  Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  Satis- 
factory  cause  for  leaving.— R.  W  ,  Church  Lane,  Merton,  Su rrey. 

C ^.ARDENER  (Head,  or  good  Single-handed,  or 
J  where  assistance  is  given). — Age  23,  single,  and  very  respect- 
able:  understands  Stove,  Conservatory,  and  Vinery,  Flower  and 
Kitchen   Gardening,   and    Pruning  and   Training  of   Fruit  Trees. — 

K.  T.,  Post  (  nil.  r,  Simon,  Surrey. 


GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman.— 
Married  ;  a  good  practical  Man ;  also  a  good  Grower  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Laying-out,  Planting,  Improvements,  &c. 
Good  references. — A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Malvern  Wells. 

GARDENER.— A  Gentleman,  who  has  just  sold  his 
property,  but  wished  to  retain  his  Gardener,  in  the  hope  of  buy- 
ing another  estate,  and  not  finding  one  to  his  mind,  is  now  anxious  to 
secure  a  good  situation  for  a  hard  working,  honest,  Sober,  married 
Man,  whom  he  can  confidently  recommend,  having  lived  in  his  service 
four  years.  The  Wife  has  also  lived  in  the  same  family  13  years.— 
M.   P.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

GARDENER  (Under),   in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentle- 
man's   Garden —Age  21;  good  references.— C.   M.,Gwcrnvaie 
House,  Crickhowcll,  Brcconshire. 


FOREMAN  (Second). — Age  20;  has  had  five  years' 
experience    in    Plants,    Showing,    &c.  —  C    G.,    Cholderton, 
Salisbury. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
J-  {Indoor),— Age  32:  of  good  practical  experience.  Six  years 
reference  from  last  situation. — W.  AL,  10,  School  Road,  St.  John's, 
Worcester. 


PROPAGATOR,  SALESMAN,  &c— Good  experience 
in  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Conifers,  &c. ,  and  general  routine  of 
Nursery  business  in  London  and  Provinces  Wages  moderate.  Good 
references.— T.  B.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


IMPROVER. — A  Youth,  who  knows  something  of  the 
Retail  Seed  Trade,  and  willing  to  fill  up  spare  time  in  the  Houses 

and  Nursery.— Address,  by  letter,  to  Mrs.  C.  YUUNG,  The  Nursery, 
Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 


SHOPMAN,    TRAVELLER,    or    otherwise.— Has   a 

IO  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Trade.   Four  years'  reference  from  last 
employers. —SEEDSMAN,  40,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John's  Wood.N.W 


Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Married  ;  nine  years'  experience.  Well 
up  in  every  branch  of  the  Trade,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  Plants, 
Good  references,— A.  M.,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

To  Seedsmen. 

SHOPMAN    (Assistant).— Good    references    from 
previous  employers.— II.  D.,  Mr.  T.  Warner,  Nurseryman,  &c.( 
the  Abbey,  Leicester. 

O  U  NTERMAN,      or~~  S  ECON D      SHO  PMAN.— 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Execution  of  Orders.  Good 
reference  from  a  leading  house.— T.,  31,  Maxwell  Road,  King's  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

CARMAN,  or  UNDER  GARDENER,    and   to  make 
himself  generally  useful.     Married,  no  family. — J.  S.,   9,  Ann's 
Row,  Stotfold,  Baldock,  Herts. 


s 


HEPHERD.  —  Age     24,    single.  — R. 
Penrhyn  Castle  Farm,  Bangor,  North  Wales. 


B.     Smith, 


K 


I  N  A  H  A  N'S 


LL 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot.  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


A. 


Grat  ef ul— C  omf orting. 

EPPS'S  COCO 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazelle. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and   170,   Piccadilly. 

Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston   Road. 

INNEFORD'S     FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


\) 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  akd  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  VVorld. 


SEVERE     COUGHS,    COLDS,    ASTHMA,    and 
INFLUENZA  are  speedily  Cured  by  the  use  of  SPENCER'S 
PULMONIC  ELIXIR.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  is.  i  'Ad.,  2*.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  it.  iV,rf.,  2s.  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  us. 
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NEW     MELONS     FOR    i874. 


SUTTON  &  SONS 


Have  the  pleasure  of  calling  attention  to  the  following  unrivalled  Melons,  three  of 
which  are  new  varieties,  offered  now  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  sent  out  in  Packets 
bearing  their  Registered  Trade  Mark,  while  all  of  them  are  great  improvements  on 
sorts  already  in  cultivation.    Early  Orders  are  requested,  to  prevent  disappointment. 


READ'S    NEW    HYBRID    SCARLET-FLESH 
MELON 


NEW    MELON, 
SUTTONS'  DUKE  of  EDINBURGH 

(Scarlet-flesh).     See  illustration. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  the  scarlet-fleshed  type,  and  one  we  can 
especially  recommend.  Being  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Orion  and  Scarlet  Gem,  it  pos- 
sesses the  strong  robust  constitution  of  the 
former  and  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  latter. 
It  is  remarkably  vigorous  in  growth,  very  free 
setter,  and  more  prolific  than  any  Melon  we 
remember  to  have  seen  ;  of  oval  shape,  large 
size  (often  7  to  10  lb.  in  weight),  slightly  ribbed, 
and  beautifully  netted.  The  flesh  is  a  rich 
scarlet,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  A  well- 
known  Melon  grower  informs  us  that  it  is  the 
best  of  25  sorts  he  grew  last  year. 

Retail   Price,   3s.  6d.   per   Packet. 
Trade  Price  on  application. 


SUTTONS'    DUKE    OF    EDtNIIURGir    SCARLET-FLESH 
MELON. 


NEW   MELON,   SUTTONS'   ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   PRIZE 

(Green-flesh).     See  illustration  below. 

This  is  a  splendid  new  dark  green-fleshed  Melon,  and  was  raised  by 
an  eminent  grower,  from  whom  we  have  purchased  the  entire  stock.  It 
was  awarded  the  First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great 
Birmingham  Show  last  year,  and  has  also  gained  First  Prizes  at  Warring- 
ton, Northwich,  and  other  places.  It  is  of  the  Victory  of  Bath  class,  very 
early,  of  vigorous  growth,  most  delicious  flavour,  handsomely  netted,  free 
setter,  and  keeps  well  after  cutting.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  Judges  of 
Birmingham  to  be  "  The  best  they  had  tasted  for  a  very  long  time." 
Retail  Price,  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 
Trade  Price  on  application. 


DISTINCT    MELON,   SUTTONS'   PRINCE   of  WALES 

(Green-flesh). 

This  fine  pale  green-fleshed  variety  is  a  cross  between  the  Heckfield 

Hybrid  and  the  Hybrid  Cashmere.     It  is  in  every  K-pect  a  first-class 

Melon,  weighing  from  4  to  S  lb.     It  is  slightly  ribbed,  of  pale  yellow  colour, 

very  free  setter,  handsomely  netted,  flesh  rich,  and  of  beautiful  flavour. 

Retail   Price,    Is.  6d.   per   Packet. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


NEW   MELON,   THE   CLAIMANT   (Scarlet-flesh). 

A  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Rust,  of  Eridge 
Castle  Gardens.  It  sometimes  attains  to  12  lb.  weight,  is  of  very  rich 
flavour,  and  handsomely  netted.  It  is  hardy,  and  succeeds  well  in  pits 
or  frames.  Betail   Price,   Is.  6d.   per   Packet. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


SUTTONS'    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    PRIZE 
GREEN-FLESH    MELON. 


NEW    MELON, 
READ'S    NEW    HYBRID 

(Scarlet-flesh).    See  illustration  above. 

This  splendid  Melon  is  a  cross  between 
Ward's  Scarlet-flesh  and  Sherburn  Hybrid.  We 
have,  conjointly  with  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  Melon,  and  it 
is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  as  a  perfectly 
distinct  variety,  of  beautiful  globular  form,  un- 
ribbed.  The  skin  is  pale  green,  remarkably 
thin,  but  finely  laced.  The  flesh  is  bright 
scarlet,  of  exquisite  flavour,  rich,  and  melting. 
It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  July 
last,  when  several  of  the  most  eminent  fruit 
growers  pronounced  it  the  finest  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon  they  had  ever  tasted.  The  entire  stock 
of  seed  is  but  limited,  and  we  advise  early 
orders  to  prevent  disappointment. 

Retail   Price,    3s.  6d.   per  Packet. 

Trade  Price  on  application. 


SUTTONS'    PRINCE    OF    WALES    HYBRID 
GREEN-FLESH    MELON. 


«g-  Particulars  of  other  NEW  or   IMPROVED   VEGETABLES,  POTATOS,  &c,  will  appear  in  future 
Numbers  of  the  Gardeners   Chronicle,  or  may  be  had  by  the  Trade,  Post  Free  on  application. 


Seedsmen  to  the 
Queen. 


SUTTON   &   SONS, 
THE   QUEEN'S   SEEDSMEN,    READING,   BERKS,   ENGLAND. 


Seedsmen  to  It.  K.II. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


JUCH«DS.a,theOffic..N0.4,,W£tf™'S£C4S^^  '»«  C°"»"°f  M'JJI"«.  «d  P"""""*  b»«l»  «UW., 

Agents  (or  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Mknzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  yl  of  January,  1874, 
"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  will  consist 
of  32  pages  {same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  1554.) 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to     the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United  States,  is  £i  6s. 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

THE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  wiil  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  lulw  have 
fixed  the  Dates  for  tlieir  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  ivill 
kindly  communicate  tlie  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  NEW  SCHEDULES  for  187.1  are  now  ready,  and  can 
be  had  on  application  10  the  SECRETARY,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong   well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


PINES.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a  House  of  strong, 
healthy,    succession     Plants,    from    ioo    to    150 — Queens    and 
Smooth  Cayennes. 

ti    NUN  NS,  the  Gardens,  Beckenham  Place,  Beckenham,  Kent. 


CURRANT  and  GOOSEBERRY  TREES.  —  For 
Sale  several  thousand  Black  and  Red  Currant  Trees,  3  yr.  old, 
the  best  sorts,  14*.  per  100;  Gooseberries— Merry  Monarch  and  Rifle- 
man—  161.  per  100. 

H.  W.  BROWN,  10,  Harwood  Road,  Walham  Green,  S.W. 


FOR  SALE,  a  few  Thousand  GOOSEBERRY 
BUSHES— Crown  Bob,  Dobson's  Seedling,  Lancashire  Lads, 
Sec;  also  a  quantity  of  NAPLES  BLACK  CURRANTS,  all  strong 
plants,  warranted  true.     Price  low. 

SKINNER     and     SONS,     Fruit      Salesmen,     Covent      Garden 
Market,  W.C. 


/  1YDER    APPLES.  —  Magnificent    Standard    Trees, 

V_y  straight  and  clean  in  the  stem,  of  the  very  best  Herefordshire 
and  other  varieties,  2+j.  and  30*.  per  dozen.  LISTS  of  sorts,  with 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  each,  on  application. 

O.LDROYD  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Shrewsbury. 


PEARS,  for  Orchard  Planting.— Very  strong,  straight- 
stems,   with  bushy  heads,  ol  the  leading  kinds,  Cheap.     For 
List  of  sorts  and  price  apply  to 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


_  To  the  Trade. 

f-lEORGE  JACKMAN  AND  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 

V^ Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOG B  E  free. 

AURUSTINUS,  for   Potting.— Fine  bushy  Plants, 

recently  transplanted,  and  covered  with   bloom-buds,  suitable 
for  winter  decoration.     For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


QPRING    BEDDING    STUFF,    Cheap.— Daisies,    in 

k_7     colours;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica, 
Sweet     Williams,  Arabis  varicgata,    Golden   Feather,    Pansies,  and 
'     ^,'olets.  in   sorts;  also  a  fine   stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 
R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c-,  Tamworth. 


How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.— See 

SUTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

How  to  Grow  Tulips,    s ■■■■ 
UTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGU  E, 


S 


profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Gladiolus.— See 

SUTTONS"     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


D 


How  to  Grow  Lilies.— See 
'UTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE 

'  profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 

SUTTON  ANH  StiNs,   The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 

Bulbs,  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 
ESCRIPTIVE        PRICED       CATALOGUE      of 


BULBS   and    ROOTS   for  present   planting,    and    Illustrated 
Priced  LIST  of  Articles  in  Virgin  Cork  for  Ferneries,  Ate,  free  on 
application  to 
J.   POUNCE,  The  Flower  Mart,  23,  Villiers  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

BS.  WILL  I AMS  begs  to  announce  that  his 
•  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
containing  a  Descriptive  LIST  o(  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c  , 
also  a  Select  LIST  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Pines,  Roses,  &c,  is 


now  ready  :  post  free  on  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  Londoi 


N. 


:i  IANT    LILY 


G 


the    VALLEY. — Strong   flowciing 
Roots,  2i.  per  dozen,  12s.  6d.  per  100,  package  Iree. 

E.  COOLING.  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    LILIES    of    the 
VALLEY,  the  strongest  roots,  for  Forcing,  at  4|J.  per  tooo,  or 
4S0J.  per  10,000 

J.  C.   SCHMIDT,  Erfurt,  Germany. 


Lily  of  the  Valley,  Strong  Clumps,  for  Forcing, 

SINGLE    and    DOUBLE    SNOWDROPS.    YELLOW    CROCUS, 
DOUBLE  VAN  THOL  TULIPS. 

HURST   and   SON    have  a   surplus    stock   of   the 
above  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 
6,    Leadenhall    Street,    London,    E.C.  . 


A 


USTIN     and     McASLAN,      Nurserymen     and 

Seedsmen,   Glasgow.      Established    1727. — A    healthy,   hardy- 
A-n  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS.  FRUIT  TREES, 

Samples  and  priced  CATALOGU  ES  on  application. 
GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


To  the  Trade. 

^EEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 
KJ    TREES — Purchasers  of  above  may  have  special  offers,  and 
samples  if  desired,  on  application  to 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and   Noisette 
Roses,   deliciously   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


Extra  Fine  Roses. 

EDWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  someof  the  healthiest 
and  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.    LISTS  free. 

Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


ROSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 

JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


w 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-74. 
M.   WOOD    and    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 

Marcsfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Paul  &  Son's  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

PAUL  AND  SON  will  gladly  send  the  above  new 
PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  which,  with 
Addenda  in  the  shape  of  List  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  forms  a 
complete  Catalogue  of  Outdoor  Garden  Plants. 

PAUL  and  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  ROSES  of  1873.  — 
X  H.P.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE  (Paul  &  Son).  Standards  or 
Dwarfs,  5*.  each  :  TEA,  or  HYBRID  TEA,  CHESHUNT  HYBRID 
(Paul  &  Son),  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  51.  each;  H.P.  MADAME 
LACHARME,  Standards,  from  the  raisers,  5s.  each,  dwarfs,  31.  dd. 
each.        PAUL  AND  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  N. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


^S-    T  EWIS  WOODTHORPES   WHOLESALE 

Jt£s  J_J  and     RETAIL     ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 

ready,  free  by  post.     Before  ordering,  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. 


Roses. 

CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all   heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting  ; 

fats  for  blooming  under  glass, 
he  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


o 


AK,    WALNUT,     HORSE    CHESTNUT,    prime 

Trees  for  planting,  about  5  feet  high,  201,  per  100. 

WILKIN.  Tiptree  Heath.  Kssex 


W 


ANTED,     CAMELLIA     and     PEKfc.SK.lA 

STOCKS,  WHITE  PERSIAN  LILACS,  and  large  PLANES. 

E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  Derby. 


WANTED,       HONEYSUCKLES,      WHITE 
JASMINES,     CLOVES,     CARNATIONS,     and    WHITE 
LILIES.    Quote  prices  for  prompt  cash  to 
J.C.WHEELER  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  59,  Mark  Lane.London.E.C. 


WANTED,    Standard     MORELLO     CHERRIES, 
fully  6  feet  stems,  straight  young  healthy  stuff.  State  quantity 
and  price,  to 
THOS.METHVEN  and  SONS,  LeithWalk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 


„  Fruit  Trees. 

pHARLES     TURNERS     CATALOGUE 

\J     contains  a  select  List  of  all   the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with   descriptions.       Pyramids,   Standards,    and    Dwarf-trained,   arc 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Mulberries. 

SALTMARSH  and  SON  have  an  unusuallv  fine  and 
healthy  Siock  of  the  above  to  offer  this  Season.     Prices  to  the 
Trade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  thesevarieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Caleot,  Reading. 


W 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  diflerent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


To  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  and  Others, 

Having  CHOICE  FRUITS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  to  DISPOSE  OF. 

A    J.  IRETON,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  guarantees 
•     best   prices  and  quick  returns.     Terms  of  Sale  and  Baskets 
for  sending  to  be  had  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 

TROP.EOLUM     SPECIOSUM,     large    well- ripened 
tubers,  in  48-pots. 
I'OLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  sto< 

HOWDEN  AND  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries, 


'PO  GENTLEMEN  PLANTING.— Ex.  fine  LARCH, 

X    ASH,  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  tjUICK. and  ALDER, all  trans- 
planted,    Prices  moderate— Mr.  CHORLEY,  Midhurst,  Sunscx 

FIVE  "HUNDRED   THOUSAND   extra   fine  trans- 
plantcd  SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4   Icet,   the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.   WOOD   and   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Marcsfield,     Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND  extra   fine   trans- 
planted   QUICKS,   from    15*.,  20s,    25*.,    and    301.    per    1000 
Samples  sent  on  application. 
WM.    WOOD   and   SON,   Woodlands  Nursery,   Maresfield,   near 

Uckfield,  Sussex. 


FIFTY    THOUSAND    strong    M  A  N  E  T  T  I 
CUTTINGS,  at  7s.  per  1000;  also  about  3000  q-yr.-old  HORSE 
CHESTNUTS,  at  255.  per  tooo. 

F.   K.  BELL,  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford>on»Avon. 


MANETTI  STOCKS,    very  strong,    20s.    per   1000  ; 
HORSE    CHESTNUTS,  very  strong,  8  feet,  251.    per   100; 
10  feet,  351.  per  100. 

THOS.  MILNER,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley. 

ACER   NEGUNDO   VARIEGATA.— Standards  and 
Half-Standards  of  this  fine  variegated  tree  can  be  supplied  in 
quantity.     Prices  on  application. 

EVVTNG  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,   Norwich. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a  fine  PAIR  of  ALOES.— To  be 
disposed  of  in  consequence  of  want  of  room. — May  be  seen  and 
price  obtained  by  applying  at 

Farm  Cottage,  Farm  Lane,  Walham  Green.  Fulham,  W. 


DAISIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4s.  per 
100;  Acubaefolia,  and  others,  8s.  per  roo.  All  the  best  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  as.  per  ioo;  204  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts,  package  free,  105.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free. 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  WINTER  FLOWERS.— 
Twelve  fine  Plants,  to  produce  flowers  all  the  winter,  for 
One  Guinea,  consisting  of  Bouvardias,  Heaths,  Spir.-ras,  Deutzias, 
Camellias,  Epacris,  &c.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

IQHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash: — 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40J.  ;  50  sorts,  251.  ;  25  sort»,  151.  Hamper 
and  package  included. — Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


The  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

PURPOSES  is 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION. 
A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourke,  but  with  larger  and 
better  filled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading. 


YEITCH'S  PERFECTION  PEAS.— For  Sale,  a  few 
quarters,  this  year's  growth.  Put  on  Kail  at  55*  per  quarter, 
on  receipt  of  Cash  and  purchaser's  Sacks.  Not  less  than  one  sack 
sent.— Address,  S.  LOWN,  Bailiff,  Woolvers,  Reigate. 


QEAKALE    and     RHUBARB    FORCING— Strong 

KJ    well-made      POTS,      for     the     above,    can     be    supplied     by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Wcsioo-super-Mare. 

Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  jd. 

J'  OHNSTONE'S    ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 
Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation  for  open 
ground;  forces  better  than  any  variety  we  know,  and  has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  is,  6d.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nmserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


FOR  SALE,  good  TURF  MOULD,  for  Potting  and 
other  purposes,  at  5*.   per  load  ;  also  good  fine  GRAVEL,  for 
Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Walks,  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard. 

G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. 


PEAT. — Bagshot   Peat,    for  growing   Rhododendrons 
and  American  Plants,  delivered  on   Rail,  at  Blackwatcr  Station, 
South-Eastern  Railway,  at  iar.  6d.  per  ton. 

T.  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London.  N. 


RODERICK.      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  Generu.  Commission  Agest,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SHOW  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c, 

NOVEMBER  12  and  13. 


AWARDS    OF    THE    JUDGES. 

Prizes   offered   by  his    Grace    the    Duke    of    Buccleuch. 

Class  1.— Collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ist  Prize,  Mr.  E.   Rowe,  Gr.  to  Viscountess  Cliiden,  Dover  House, 

Roehampton,  £10. 
2d,    Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  £6. 
3d,    Messrs.  S.   Dixon   &    Co.,  Amherst    Nursery,    Amherst    Road, 
Hackney,  £4. 
Class  2.— 12  Large-flowered  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  distinct. 
(Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  £5.     |      2d,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  £4, 
3d,    Messrs.  \V.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Highgate,  £2. 
Class  3.-6  Large-flowered  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  distinct. 
(Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  A.  J.  Coote,  Gr.  to  W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Dcptford,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.   \V.   Whiuaker,    Gr.  to   S.    Williams,    Esq.,    The   Laurels, 

Putney,  £2. 
3d,    Mr.  E.  Rowe,  £1. 

Class  4.— m  POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  distinct. 
(Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  £%. 

2d,  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  £4.      I      3d,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  £2. 
Class  3.-6  POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  distinct. 
(Amateurs.) 
1st,  Mr.  M.  Butcher,  Gr.  to  R.  A.  Glover,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hadley, 

Barnet,  £3. 
ad,    Mr.  W.  Whiuaker,  £2. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Herrington,  Gr.  to  J.   Price,  Esq.,  Larkbere,  Thornton 
Road,  Clapham  Park,  £1. 
CLASS  6.— Large-flowered  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  specimen. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  £1.      |      2d,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  151. 
3d,    Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  10s. 

Class  7.— Large-flowered  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  specimen. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  T.  Coote,  £1.  |      2d,  Mr.  W.  Whiuaker,  15s. 

3d,    Mr.  J.  Croucher,  Gr.   to  J.   T.  Peacock,   Esq.,  Sudbury   House, 
Hammersmith,  105. 
Class  8.— POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  specimen. 
(Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  £1.  |      2d,  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  15s. 

3d,    Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  10s. 

Class  9.— POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  specimen. 
(Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  Whittaker,  £1.  |      2d,  Mr.  M.  Butcher,  15s. 

Class  10.— 24  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    large-flowered,  cut  blooms, 

distinct.     (Nurserymen.) 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  151. 
2d,    Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Kingston,  ioj. 

CLASS  ii.— 12  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  large-flowered,  cut  blooms, 

distinct.      (Amateurs.) 
ist,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hinnelf,  Gr.  to  F.   A.    Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House, 

Surbiton,  10s. 
2d,    Mr.  J.  Clark,  Gr.  to  J.  M.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Lower  Grove  House, 

Roehampton,  ys, 
3d,    Mr.  M.  Butcher,  55. 

Class  12,-6  BOUVARDIAS.     (Nurserymen.) 
ist,  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  £2. 

CLASS  15.-9  DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  bearing  berries  or 

ornamental  fruits,  in  pots,  distinct.      (Open.) 

ist,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Gr.  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney 

Heath,  £1  \os. 
2d,    Mr.  T.  George,  Putney  Heath,  £1  5s. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  £1. 

Class  16.— POTATOS,  collection  of.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.   J.    Betteridge,   Nurseryman,  the   Common   Hill,    Chipping 

Norton,  Oxon,  £1. 
2d,    Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Woodbine  House,  Beckenham,  151. 
3d,    Mr.  R.  Dean,  Seedsman,  &c,  Ealing,  las. 

Class  17.— Collection  of  CELERY,  not  less  than  6  distinct  varieties. 
ist,  Mr.  C.  Lidgard,  Albion  Road,  Hammersmith,  £1  is. 

Prizes  in  Classes  21  and  22,  offered  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co. 

Class  21.— Ten  Dishes  of  POTATOS,  five  round  and  five  kidney 
varieties,  to  include   Carter's   Main   Crop    and    Carter's  Ashtop 
Fluke.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  £1  10s, 
2d,    Mr.  F.  Miller,  Gr.  to  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Margate, 

£*• 

CLASS  22.— Collection  of  VEGETABLES,  to   include  Carter's  Dwarf 

Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Carter's  New  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  Carter's 

Maltese  Turnip,  Sandringham  Celery,  and  Carter's  Perfection  of 

Beets.     (Open.) 

ist,  Mr    W.   G.    Pragnell,  Gr.  to  G.  D.  W.   Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne 

Castle,  Dorset,  ,£5  5s, 
2d,    Mr.  C.  Osman,  Gr.  to  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  £2. 


MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mr.  J.  Wills,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Sussex  Place,  Old  Brompton,  for 
Groups  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Mr.  J.  Scott,  the  Nurseries,  Mcrriott,  Somerset,  for  Collections  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

Mr.  J.  Meredith,  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  for  Collection  of 
Grapes. 

Messrs.  T.  Standish  &  Co.,  for  Group  of  Bouvardias. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine- 
apples. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  for  Collection  of 
Apples. 

Mr.  T.  Jack,  Gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex,  for  Collection  of  Apples. 


To  the  Trade. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  and  PINKS,  GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS,  and  FASTOLF  RASPBERRIES. 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.  have  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  stock  of  the  above  to  offer,  and  will  be  pleased  to  for- 
ward prices  on  application. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowera. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P.S.— Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 

Spring   Flowers,  including   Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is   Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 

HE     PLANTING    SEASON.— LARGE     TREES. 

LIMES,  red  twigged  8  to  12  feet 

ELMS,  Huntingdon  ;  do  English  ..     8  to  16    „ 

HORSK  CHESTNUTS 6  to  10   ,. 

SYCAMORES  8  to  14    „ 

NORWAY  MAPLES  81014    .1 

PURPLEBF.ECH 6  to    8    „ 

WEEPING  BEECH  6  to    8    „ 

CUT-LEAVED  BEECH 6  to    8    „ 

POPLARS,  in  variety  8  to  18    „ 

The    above   have    been    frequently    transplanted    and    judiciously 

pruned,  and  are  such  as   will  give   satisfaction  to  purchasers.     For 

prices  and  further  inToi-malion  apply  to 

EWING  and  CO.,  The  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


NEW    PEAE. 

WILLIAMS'    VICTORIA    PEAR.         ; 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAR,  which  has  been 
named  and  described  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  following  terms  :— "  Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate, 
and  with  the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk  ;  skin  lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and 
mottles  of  thin  smooth  cinnamon-coloured  russet  ;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short  segments,  and  is  level  with 
the  surface  ;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  richly 
flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed.  This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling 
Beurre'  superfin  ;  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the  last  named  kind." 

B.  S.  W.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine  New  Pear— 

MAIDENS,   7s.  6d.  each;     strong  PYRAMIDS,  10s.   6d.   each. 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

CARTER'S 

"GUINEA"    COLLECTION    OF    FLOWERINC    BULBS 

WILL  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  GARDEN  EARLY  IN  SPRING. 


12  HYACINTHS,  choice  named. 
12      ,,    fine  mixed. 
12  TULIPS,  extra  fine  mixed  double 
12      ,,     ,,     .,    single. 

6  DAFFODILS,  double. 

0  JONQUILS,  Campernelle. 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 

6  NARCISSUS,  Poeticus. 

6      „     Incomparable. 

6      „     Orange  Phoenix, 

6      ,,    Trumpet  Major. 
50  CKOCUS,  olue. 

Half  the  aboxe, 
For  full  Descriptions  see    CARTER 


50  CROCUS,  white. 
50      „     yellow. 

4  CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

6  GLADIOLUS. 

12  IRIS,  Spanish,  extra  choice  mixed. 
50  SNOWDROPS,  double. 
12  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 
24  RANUNCULUS,  exlra  fine  mixed  double. 
24  ANEMONES,  extra  choice  mixed. 
50  ACONITES,  winter. 
12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 

\os.  6ef.     Packing  and  Carriage  Free, 
S  ILLUSTRATED    BULB    CATALOGUE,  Sent  Gratis  and 
Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    : 


CARTER 

137   and    23S,    HIGH 


&    CO. 


HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


FORTY-NINE   FIRST   PRIZES   FOR   ROSES   IN    1873. 

SOME    HUNDREDS    OF    FIRST    PRIZES     DURING    THE    LAST 
THIRTEEN    YEARS. 


PAUL  &   SON'S    ROSES, 

CAREFULLY  GROWN  FOR  SALE  AT 

THE      "OLD"       NURSERIES,       CHE  SHUNT,      N., 

Have  maintained  during  the  past  season  their  well-earned  reputation  both    at    the  Shows  and  in  their 
Customers'  Gardens.      The  Stock  on  Sale  this  season  is  simply  unique  in  quality  and  in,  regard  to  quantity. 

CAREFULLY  PREPARED  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free    on  application,  contains  :-Prices  for  Individual  Sorts  and  for  QaMtities-pescription    of   their 

Cheshunt   Raised  Seedlings  for  1873  and  1874-Notes    on   New  French  Roses-With    Monthly    Calendar   of 

Operations  in  Rose  Garden. 

PAUL  AND  SON,  THE  "OLD"  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N. 


P  A  U  L'S         ROSES 


PREMIER  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE 
AND  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 


FROM  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF   1871. 


150,000    NOW     ON     SALE. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  has  been  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  English  Rose  growers."-  Standard,  1873. 

"  The  display  of  Roses  alone  for  numbers  and  excellence  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen."— Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  1873. 
"  The  grandest  collection  of  pot  Roses  we  have  ever  seen"— Journal  of  Horticulture,  1873. 
"  The  Roses  of  Mr.  Paul  are  things  to  see  once  and  dream  of  for  tver"—Athena:um. 
"  Mr.  Paul  is  the  most  successful  Rose  grower  in  England."— Journal 0/ Agriculture. 

Standard  ROSES,  15*.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  Climbing  ROSES,  qj.  per  dozen  and  upwards. 

Dwarf  Standard  ROSES,  ins.  per  dozen  and  upwards.       |  Dwarf,  mixed,  for  Shrubberies,  301.  per  100. 
Dwarf  on  Manetti  ROSES,  zos.  6d.  per  doz.  and  upwards,  j  ROSES  in  pots,  for  forcing,  2+*.  to  4«-  per  dozen- 
Dwarf,  own  roots,  las.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  i  Specimen  &  half-specimen  ROSES,  from  Sr.  to  £5  51.  each. 


"  THE  ROSE  GARDEN,"  Third  Edition,  ys.  to.         "  ROSES  IN  POTS,"  Third  Edition,  is. 

The  New  GRAPE  VINE,  "WALTHAM  CROSS,"  211.,  42*,  and  63*.  each. 
Also  a  Large  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE 

Free  by  Post  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  PAUL,  PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  N. 
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THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

EDINBURGH    AND    LONDON. 

(The  Business  Established  in  the  year  1770,) 

CAPITAL    SUBSCRIBED    AND    CALLED    UP,    £50,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Esq.,  of  Neilsland,  Hamilton 
THOMAS  TENNENT,  Esq.,  Banker,  Strathaven 
DAVID  CAW,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Glasgow 
JAMES  HOBKIRK,  Esq.,  Broadhaugh,  Hawick 
GEORGE      MACLACHLAN,    Esq.,     W.S.,     Edin- 
burgh 
JOHN   KIRK,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh 
THOMAS  SCOTT,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Langtons,  Scott 
&  Edden,  London 


BANKERS. 
THE     NATIONAL     BANK     OF     SCOTLAND, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.    DAVIDSON   and   SYME,  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.   HOWDEN    AND   MOLLESON,  Chartered 
Accountants,  Edinburgh. 

MANAGER. 

DAVID       SYME. 


PRICED  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  &c,  for  the  present  season  (1873-74)  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application, 


I  GLADIOLUS  ROOTS. 

GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

ENGLISH     EDITIONS. 


THEY    COMPRISE  : — ■ 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.  I  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

TRADE    PRICE    CURRENT-GERMAN,    FRENCH,    AND 

AGRICULTURAL   SEEDS,  comprising   Hay  and   Pasture  Grasses,  Clovers  and  other  Herbage  and 

"  Forage  Plants  ;  Turnips,  Mangel '\Vurzel,  Carrots,  and  other  Roots;   Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Tares,  and 

Rye,  of  the  finest  kinds  and  most  approved  varieties.     With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  Stock  Seeds  of  Swedes, 

Turnip,  Mangel,  &c.,the  arrangements  of  the  Company  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  insure  satisfaction  in  the  Crops 

afterwards  produced,  the  same  personal  care  as  hitherto  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  all  Root  Seeds. 

GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS. — The  utmost  care  is  devoted  to  the  collecting  and  cleaning  of 
those,  and  the  connection  of  the  Company  with  the  best  sources  of  supply  enables  them  to  offer  the  finest 
qualities  and  samples  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.     SEED  GRAIN  at  market  rates. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. — A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  is  issued  annually,  con- 
taining Lists  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Collections  suitable  for  all 
sizes  of  Gardens  and  for  different  Climates. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  comprising  Assortments  of  imported  and  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  ;  Hardy,  Half 
Hardy  and  Tender  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  Ornamental  Gourds  and  Grasses ;  Seeds  of  Select 
Florist  Flowers,  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.     A  Special  List  of  Novelties  may  be  had  on  application. 

PHOSPHO-GUANO. — The  Company  have  now  been  appointed  the  Sole  Wholesale  Vendors  for  the 
North  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     Price  Lists  on  application. 

A  specially  prepared  very  pulverulent  GUANO  is  sold  for  Garden  use,  and  may  be  had  direct,  or  through  any 
of  the  Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  Phospho-Guano,  in  Tins  of  i  lb.,  6d.  ;  2  lb.,  is.  ;  41b,  2s.  ;  7  lb., 
35.  6d.  ;  and  141b.,  7^.  each. 

N  U  R SERY     DEPARTM  E  N T. 

THE  NURSERIES  (occupying  the  lands  of  Golden  Acre,  BangMm,  Weirdie,  and  Windlestraudee),  are, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  exposed  situation,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
Fibrous  Roots,  and  the  hardy  growth  of  every  description  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  and 
COVERT  TREES;  consequently  the  Plants  generally  bear  removal  to  a  distance  much  better  than 
those  grown  under  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to  locality  and  climate.  Offers  (with  samples,  when 
personal  inspection  is  not  convenient),  of  large  quantities  will  be  submitted  upon  application. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— In  this  important  Section  (occupying  many  Acres), 
the  Collection  is  most  complete,  and  all  Novelties  worthy  of  cultivation  are  annually  introduced. 

HOTHOUSE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  STOVE  PLANTS.— These  comprise  a  very  healthy 
Stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  all  the  leading  Species,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited  at 
Golden  Acre,  Inverleith  Row.     (An  Onmibus passes  the  Gate  every  half-hour!) 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  &C— Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Formation  or 
Remodelling  of  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Parks,  and  Woodlands,  and  carried  out,  under  able 
superintendence,  by  workmen  experienced  in  such  employment. 

The  following  NURSERY  CATALOGUES  may  be  haeffree  on  application  :- 


FOREST  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  including  ALPINES. 


FERNS— GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HARDY. 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 
RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS. 
STRAWBERRIES,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES. 


GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH,  AND  SOUTH  WAR  K  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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BEAUTIFUL       FLOWERS 

FOR  WINTER  AND   SPRING. 
Very    Easy    of   Culture.  Carriage    Free. 


SUTTONS' 

FRESH   IMPORTED  *££&? 

FLOWERING  BULBS, 


Suttons'  Choice  Named  Hyacinths. 

25  varieties  for  exhibition £2    o    o 

12  „  |,  100 

Suttons'  Hyacinths  for  Bedding. 

Distinct  colours        4s.  per  dozen,  301.  per  100. 

Mixed 3s.  „         22s.       ,, 

Suttons'  Choice  Tulips. 
Single  Early  Varieties. 

8s.  I  25  in  5  named  varieties        ..      4J. 

. ,     15s.  I  12  in  4  ,,  as 

Ss.  \  Mixed,  is.  per  doz.t  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

Large  Double  Varieties. 
3  named  varieties    . .     i8j.  I  25  in  5  named  varieties  . .     45; 

3  „  ..     151.     12  in  4  „  ..     25. 

50  in  10  „  ..      os.  I  Mixed,  is.  per  doz,,  -js.  Od.  per  100. 

Suttons'  Choice   Narcissus. 

100  in  20  choice  named  sorts. .  2 
50  in  10  ,, 


100  in  20  named  varieties 
100  in  10  ,, 

SO  in  10  1, 


in  12  choice  named  sorts  ..  4'. 

. .  145.  I  100  tine  mixed 15*. 

35  in  12  ,,  ,,        ys.  GJ.\    12  „  as. 

All  goods  value  2.0s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Free  to 
any  Hallway  Station  in  England. 


For    Complete    Cultural     Instructions    See 

SUTTONS'   AUTUMN   CATALOGUE. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

SUTTON  &  SONS. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


VINES,  VINES,  VINES. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

ig^f  Prices  on  application.     Early  orders  solicited, 

VICTORIA   AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


STANDARD   AND    DWARF   ROSES. 


The  newest  and  best  sorts,  in  magnificent  plants. 
For   CATALOGUE,  apply  to 
BENJAMIN  B.  CANT, 

NURSERYMAN, 

COLCHESTER. 


BOSES,  BOSES,   BOSES. 

The  Dorset  Nurseries,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

H.  BLANDFORD,  Proprietor. 

The  following  letter  from  the  great  rosarian,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rad- 
clyffe,  has  been  received  : — 

"  Sir,— I  have  visited  your  Rose  Plantation  twice  this  season.  The 
plants  are  generally  tnost  excellent,  and  the  wood  appears  to  be  ripen- 
mg  last.  I  shall  want  a  large  supply  of  Charles  Lefebvrc,  Pierre 
Notting,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  liaron  Chaurand;  they  are  choice 
and  beautiful.  .. 

"  August  30, 1873."  w-  "■  RadclVffe. 

Further  comment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

DWARFS,  on  the  Manettl,  10s.  per  doz.,  63s.  per  100 

£25  per  1000. 

STANDARDS,  16a.  per  doz.,  120s.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  collections  of  CON1FE&AS. 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  TREKS  and  S II RUBS  ever  offered  to  the 
Public,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  removal 

FOREST  TREES  and  PLANTS  for  Coverts.— H.  B.  specially 
directs  attention  to  Larch,  Spruce,  Hazel,  Oak,  and  Quick,  all  of 
which  are  stout,  clear  grown,  and  well-rooted. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  HEATHS,  PRIMULAS,  FERNS, 
PALMS,  and  every  variety  of  Winter-blooming  Plants. 

DUTCH  BULKS  of  the  finest  quality. 

I     „  CATALOGUES  Free  on  application. 


NEW    DWARF    FRENCH    BEAN, 


HKJSvWW 


"^  K^^:^^^©^ 


WILLIAMS'    EARLY    PROLIFIC. 


"D  S.  WILLIAMS  has  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  above, 
as  being  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  ;  it  is  very 
dwarf,  and  produces  its  pods,  which  are  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length, 
in  great  abundance,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  Dwarf  Bean 
ever  sent  out,  either  for  early  forcing  or  a  general  crop,  being  very 
rapid  in  its  growth,  quite  a  week  earlier  than  any  other,  and,  when 
cooked,  is  very  tender  and  of  delicious  flavour. 


In    Sealed   Half-pints,    3s.  6d. 
PRICE      TO      THE      TRADE      ON      APPLICATION. 


A  List  of  Firms  who  have  had  their  supply  direct  will 
shortly  be  published. 


VICTORIA  and  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY, 

LONDON     N. 
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CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA. 

CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA   ALBA. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  IIUGGINS  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  again  offering  the  above  two  New  and 
distinct  varieties  of  Campanula.  The  calyx  of  these  forms  an  elegant  saucer  round  the  base  of  the  bell,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  corolla.     The  effect  these  produce  as  border  plants  is  of  the  most  imposing  description. 

Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  is.  6rf.  each.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,    BUENBLL,     HUGGINS    &    CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

EXHIBITION    OF    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


MESSRS.   JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  Annual  Display  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
invite  all  lovers  of  this  class  of  flowers  to  inspect  the  same  at  an  early  date. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE   TREES. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stoat,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground; — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,   io,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,   Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,   10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

iggf   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP 

HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING, 

SURREY. 

B 

K 

R    B    E    R    I 

S        D  A  R 

w 

I    N    I  I  , 

For  GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100. 

Per  1000. 

15  to  20  ins   high 
\%  to  2  Teet  high 

6s. 

g 

:of. 

7J. 

2  to  3  feet  high 

8>. 

& 

I  OS. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high 

8s. 

M 

IOJ. 

ICV. 

M 

[OS. 

JAMES  SMITH,  barley  Dale  Nurseries, 

ne:u 

Matlock. 

To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA— PINUS 

AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  i  to  2  feet,  151.  per  1000. 
„     „    „     extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  per  1000. 
,.     11     n     11     n     2  to  ?\>2  feet,  701.  per  1000. 
„    H     „     f|     ||    2%  to  3  feet,  121.  per  100,  iooj  per  1000. 
m     >t     11     ■•     i)    3  to  4  feet,  151.  per  100,  120*.  per  1000. 
Wholesale   and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


G 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W.— Nov.  13. 


TO       PLANTERS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE   TO   DRAW   THE   ATTENTION   OF   INTENDING   PLANTERS   TO 
THE  VERY   FINE   COLLECTION   OF 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 


CULTIVATED   AT 


THE  COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY,  KINGSTON  HILL. 

The  Nursery  can  readily  be  reached  from  the  Norbiton  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 

^jSF  J.  V.  &  Sons  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  every  description  of  FRUIT  TREE,  and 
their  pot  VINES  are  very  fine  indeed.     These  can  be  seen  at  their  Chelsea  and  Fulham  Nurseries 
Special  detailed  Priced  Lists  on  application. 

ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


EO.  R.  DAVIDSON,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland, 

has  to  offer  to  the  Trade  : — 
500,000  Transplanted  LARCH  FIR,  1%  to  2  feet. 
200,000      „     Native  SCOTCH  FIR,  1  to  1%  loot. 
100,000      ,.    SPRUCE  FIR,  i  to  ij£  foot 
50,000      „    OAKS,  2  to  3  feet. 
20000      „     SILVER  FIR,  i\i  to  2  feet. 
20,000      „    AUSTRIAN   PINES,  1  to  i^  foot. 

BIRCH,  ASH,  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,&C 
2,000,000  i-yr.  Seedling  THORNS,  9  to  18  inches. 
2,000,000  2-yr.        „                   1,           1  to  2  feet. 
The  above  are  all  well-rooted  stout  good  stuff.    Samples  and  prices 
on  application.     Prices  very  moderate.     Steamboats  direct   twice  a 
week  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

~P~E  C'lAL      OFFER,     at    Low     Prices.— 
GREEN  BOX,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  201. 

,,  ,,       fine,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  40$. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  \%  to  2  feet,  per  100,  351. 

„  ,,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  j$s. 

.,  )■  3  to  4  feet,  per  100, 601. 

OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  25s. 

„      twice  transplanted,  4%  to  5%  (eet,  per  1000,  451.  and  50*. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  nlA  to  3  feet,  per  tooo,  12*. 

,,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  181.  to  20s. 

CELERY,  Wright's  Red  Grove,  per  lb.,  71. 
„  Wright's  White  Grove,  per  lb.,  12s. 

The  two  best  Celeries  yet  introduced. 
CUCUMBER,  Marquis  of  Lome,  per  pkt.  of  eight  seeds,  is.  6d 
Satisfactory  reference  or  Cash  required  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Nurseryman,  &c  ,  Retford,  Notts. 


s 


w 


ILLIAM    FLETCHER    has   to   offer   the  under- 
named well-grown  Stufl.     Prices  on  application. 
PINE,  Weymouth,  4  to  8  feet. 

ARBOK-VriVE,  American,  fit  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Half-Standard. 
ARBUTUS,  bushy.  1  to  3  feet. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  strong,  for  forcing. 
FIR,  Scotch,  1  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     Larch,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HORNBEAM,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet, 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  ana  3  to  4  feet. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  301.  per  1000. 

Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


w 


M.    PONTEY,    Nurseries,    Huddersfield,    has    to 

offer,  of  good  quality  and  cheap,  to  clear  the  ground— 
ALDER,  3  to  4  feet,  4105  feet,  and  6  to  7  feet. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  5  to  o  feet,  and  6  to  7  feet. 
ELM,  Canadian,  grafted,  5  to  6  feet,  and  6  to  7  fe«t 
English,  grafted,  2  to  3  feet,  and  5  to  6  feet. 
„      Wych,  3  to  4  feet,  ana  4  to  5  feet. 
FIR,  Scotch,  1%  to  2  feet,  2!^  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HAZEL,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet 
LARCH,  2lA  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
OAK,  English,  1%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet, 
PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  \%  to  2  feet,  and  2  to  2%  feet. 
SNOWBERRY,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
WILLOWS,  3  to  4  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet. 
STOCK" 


PEAR  STOCKS,  transplanted,  stout. 
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EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the  leading  kinds,  in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  ioooon  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


QTRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

0  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering    SHRUBS,    LARCH,    Scotch   and    Spruce    FIRS,    from 

1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet 
Prices  on  application  to 

CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK. — A  List  of  the  best  Spring-flowering  and  Carpet-bedding 
Plants,  with  height, colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
I  Iwarf  Roses  lor  js.     See  Catalogue, 


WM.  CLIBRAN  . 


VINES,  VINES.— Fine,  strong  Planting  and  Fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros 
Colman,  Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  from  3s.  6d.  to  ys.  each, 
package  included. 

Trade  price  on  application. 
WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldneld    Nursery,  Altrincham. 


MEREDITH'S  VINES— Priced  CATALOGUES  of 

JXL     which  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.    GRAPES  on  Sale, 
and  carefully  packed  and  sent  long  or  short  distances. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  continues  to  BUILD  and  HEAT  all 
descriptions  of  HOTHOUSES,  and  to  give  Instructions  or  Superin- 
tend the  Construction  of  VINE  BORDERS,  and  furnish  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  oilier  PLAN  IS. 

VINE  and  GENERAL  PLANT  MANURE  supplied  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


MAIDEN  FRUIT  TREES  of  the  following  kinds 
for  SALE:  — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries  ;  also  fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  the  leading 
kinds;  Standard-trained  Peaches,  well  furnished,  from  walls.  Price 
and  CATALOGUES  on  appljcation. 

J.  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nurseries,  Peterborough. 


TREE    IVY, 
greens  in  the  smoke  of  large  town 


in    variety. - 


-The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 

.„_  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  12s.  to  60s.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  as.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


TPansiea— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 
HOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of   the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may    be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


>N,  oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnatse  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  lohnson  La  France 

Boulc  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis  '  Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  of  Edinburgh        Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot   '  Mme.  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


1  Marechal  Nicl 
Marie  Van  Houtte 

I  Mons.  Furtado 

I  Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'EIize    Var- 
don 


PRIMULA     SINENSIS.— This    season's    gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.     The  Trade  cm  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 
Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.  \V. ^ 

ILIUM  AURATUM.— Arrivals  expected  in  January. 

Early  Orders  from  the  Trade  are  solicited,  to  secure  a  supply. 
Prices,  75*.  ■  toos.,  and  125*.  per  100;  121. ,  iSs.,  and  3M  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE    TUBEROSES— Best   quality   American    and    Italian. 
Please  send  in  your  Orders  now.     Prices  on  application. 

HOOPER  and  CO.,Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


F. 


New  Rose,  H.P.  Mme.  Louis  Leveque,  and  Others, 

for  1873-1874. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
Licgat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  state  to  their 
customers  and  others  that  they  are  now  sending  out  a  mag- 
nificent NEW  ROSE,  H.P.,  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Louls 
Leveque,  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
globular,  splendid  form,  as  Mme.  Furtado,  bright  cherry-rose,  very 
vigorous  habit.  It  is  a  plant  of  first  order.  Price  £t.  Also  so  other 
sorts  from  other  raisers.  LIST  sent  on  application. — Discount  if 
12  sorts  or  12  plants  are  taken. 


T  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
HOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  187}  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B.—  Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Black heath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 

s_t \rr.l  fur  1  hemsdves.     |AMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

to  all  Parts. 

QCOTCH     FIR,  ijto  4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 

*->  LARCH,  1 14  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 

ALDER,  1%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3to6feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS.  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea 


^  Special  Offer. 

POMMON   LAURELS,    2    to    3    feet,    very    bushy, 

^■"^  £5  per  iooo. 

AUSTRIAN  PINE,  2  to  3  feet,  fine,  20s.  per  100. 

LARCH  FIR,  2  to3feet,  25s.  per  rooo;  3  to  4  feet,  32s.  6rf.  per  tooo. 
-r.5?r?HfH  0AKS>  TREE  BOX,  CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT.*:, 
J  HUJOPSIS,  &c.,  equally  low, and  all  recently  transplanted.  Samples 
ll  required. 

R,  AND  J.  TUCKER,  the  Nurseries,  Faringdon,   Berks. 


T  Autumn  Planting. 

HE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
{LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 

T«!&ce^!5SF1?J&£&   of   Seedline    and    Transplanted    FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL    TREES    and    SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c  , 
is  this  season  in   fine  condition.     Special   offers   for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.     CATALOGUES  free. 
1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh;  Southward  Street,  London,  S. E 


Choice  Winter  Flowers. 


JSAAC  DAVIES'  AZALEA  DAVIESI  is  the  best  of 


Tea  Roses  and  Others. 

CAMELLIAS  and  GLADIOLI,  from  PARIS. 

LEVEQUE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  26,  Rue  du 
Liegat,  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near  Paris,  beg  to  offer  beautiful  plants, 
grown  in  pots,  of  TEAS— Sou  venir'de  Paul  NGron,  le  Nankin,  Bianqui, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  MarGchal  Niel,  Mme.  Camille,  Perfection  de  Lyon, 
Mme.  Jules  Margottin,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Emelie  Dupuy,  &c— per 
100  of  each  sort.  £2  per  100;  older  sorts  of  Teas,  £2  10s.  per  100. 
H.P.,  very  strong,  from  the  grounds,  per  too  of  each— Baron  de  Roths- 
child, Comtesse  d'Oxford,  M.  de  Castellanne,  &c.;  £2  ioj.  per  100; 
splendid  Mandards,  £5  per  100. 

CAMELLIAS,    perfect   in  form  and  bud,   from  3s.    to   105.  ;   also 
splendid  Pyramids,  covered  with  buds,  from  151.  to  30s.  each. 

GLADIOLI,  by  name,  are  grown  by  the  thousand  ;  the  bulbs  are 

very  good,  and  prices  moderate.     Seedlings,  strong  bulbs,  £3  per  1000. 

LISTS  on  application. 


ERICA    WILMOREANA.— Fine    Flowering    Plants 
can   still   be   supplied,   at   as.    per   dozen,  65s.  per   100. 
WILLIAM   BRYANT,  the  Nursery,  Rugby. 

Picea  lasiocarpa.— To  Gentlemen  and  Others. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT  has  to  offer  18  of  the  above, 
in  fine  symmetrical  Plants,  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  recently 
transplanted,  at  the  low  price  of  63s.  each,  or  1051.  per  pair,  for  Cash. 
Special  quotation  for  the  Lot. 

The  Nursery,  Rugby. 


Standard  Roses. 
C.  WOOLVEN,  Langhedge  Nurseries,  Edmonton, 

N.,  has  splendid  sorts  of  the  above,  good  stems  and  large 
heads,  to  offer  at  oi.  per  dozen. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  in  town,  F.  C.  W.  has  a  quantity 
sent  to  No.  155,  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  mornings.     The  market  closes  at  q  a.m. 

British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British    Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


American  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SEEDSofSEQUOIAGIGANTEA,  CALIFORNIAN 
PINES  and  SPRUCES,  PHLOX    DRUMMONDII.   PORTU- 
LACA,  THUNBERGIAS,  &c.      In  quantities  to  the  Trade  only. 
Prices  on  application  to 
J.  M.  THORBURN  AND  CO.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York,  U.S. 


Alsophila  Van  Geertii. 

A    VAN    GEERT,    Nurseryman,  Ghent,    Belgium, 
*     has  much  pleasure   in  offering  the  above  splendid  and  still 
very  rare  Greenhouse  TREE  FERN,  in  fine  healthy  young  plants, 
in  60  pots,  at  the  reduced  price  of  5*.  each,  or  4&1.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  free  to  all  on  application. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected   Bulbs  of   many  rare,  with  several  new 

kinds,  are  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas,  and  other  parts — CYPRI- 
FEDIUM  JAPON1CUM,  AERIDES,  inc.  Catalogues  in  preparation. 

JEAN  VERSCHAFFELT'S  NEW  CATALOGUE" 
of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  is  just  published,  and  maybe 
obtained  gratis,  either  on  application  to  himself  or  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E.C.     All  orders  to  be  directed  to 

JEAN     VERSCHAFFELT,    The    Nurseries,    Ledeberg,    Ghent, 
Belgium. 


c 


HARLES  VERDIER,  Fils,  Nurseryman,  12,  Rue 


Dumeril,  Paris,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
his  NEW  CATALOGUE  (for  the  Trade  only),  containing  Roses, 
New  Roses  of  this  season.  Gladiolus,  Pennies,  and   New  Caladiums. 


Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Carlisle,  beg  to  solicit  orders 
for  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 
Their  extensive  Nurseries  are  largely  stocked  with  healthy  well- 
grown  Plants,  rendered  hardy  by  being  reared  in  open  unsheltered 
grounds,  and  very  suitable  for  removal  to  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  and  forwarding. 
Priced  Descriptive  LISTS  sent  free  on  application. 

Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle.     London:  36,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

DR.   DENNY'S  GERANIUMS,  SECOND  SET. 

JOHN    COPELIN    begs    to  state  that  he  can  still 
supply  summer-struck  plants  of  the  above,  which  could  be  freely 
propagated  from  in  the  early  spring. 

J.  C.  also  begs  to  direct  attention  to  the  description  given  of  them 
(by  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.),  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  October  25 
1873,  No.  443.  P-  566- 
Tyssen  Street  Nurseries,  West  Hackney,  N. 


to 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES   DICKSON    &    SONS    invite    attention 
their  excellent  and   very   extensive   NURSERY  STOCK,   ... 
bracing   Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and   Plants;    Roses,    Vines,    Thorn    Quick,    and    all    other    Hedge 


Flants,  &c. 


'For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed." 

Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  Montgomery^ h  1  re. 


for   Forcing.     Plants  covered   with 


all  Sweet-scented 
Flower-buds,  31.  bd.  to 
A.  HYBRIDA  0D0*fcATA,2j.  bd.  to  m.  each. 

RHODODENDRON   MULTIFLOKUM   comes  into   flower  in  a 
cold  frame  about  February.   Plants  with  several  hundred  Flower-buds, 
■is.  bd.  to  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  above  are  in  the  open  ground,  and  should  now  be  potted  for 
The  Nursery,  Ormskirk. 


early  blooms. 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
ioj.  6d.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18.  and  is  closely  foliaged  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  for  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


o  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii. 

TSee  Advertisement  in  Gardener?  Chronicle  or  Nov.  1  and  8. 
HOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  much 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  to  send 
out,  about  the  middle  c.f  Marth  next,  this  noble  variety  of  the 
DOUGLAS  bPRUCE,  in  fine  strong  plant-},  at  the  following  prices  — 
About  6  inches  in  height,  at  10s.  bd.  each;  about  12  inches  at  i« 
each  ;  18  to  24  inches,  21s.  each  ;  24  to  36. inches,  315.  bd,  each';  a  few 
fine  selected  plants  at  .)2i.  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade.     Orders  are  now  being  I ked 

and  will  be  executed  in  the  order  they  arc  received. 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUHS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CAT  A  LOG  U  ES  can  be  had  prepaid  s— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An   abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  ihe  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULI:  <  A  I  ALOGUE— With  cultural  and  olhcr   useful   notes, 
18  piges. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the   Amnteur  will  find 
the  above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 
Subscriber)    to    the    New    Edition    of    the    ORCHARDIST    are 


solicited.    The  most  complete  work 
language. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MAGNIFICENT  CEDRUS 
DEODARA,  10  to  12  and  15  feet  high,  all  prepared  for  safe 
transplanting,  in  large  pots.  For  Avenues,  Parks,  or  New  Planta- 
tions they  would  be  found  uselul  furniture,  producing  immediate 
effect.  Price  is,  per  foot, 
WM.  MAULE  and  SONS,  the  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


To  Gentlemen  Planting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Specimen  CONIFEROUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  very  low  prices;  also  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  or  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK,  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  305.  per  iooo, 
HAZEL,  transplanted,  2,/2  to  1  feet,  25s.  per  iooo, , 
Samples  and  CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 
THOMAS  SAMPSON,  the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


These  Catalogues  may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.   R.    SILBERRAD   and  SON,   5,  Harp   Lane,  Great  Tower 

Street,  London,  E.C. 


MULBERRIES,   MULBERRIES.— Our  Stock  of  the 
above  is  unusually  fine  this  season,  and  we  shall  supply  the 
Trade  with  proportionately  stronger  trees  at  the  respective  price:,  oi 
last  season. 
Specimen  LIMES  for  avenues,  &c,  a  very  fine  stock. 
PONSFORD  AND  SON,  Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton, 
Surrey,  S.W. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
S.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  oest  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


B. 


Cinerarias. 


MESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH    and   CO.    can  now 
supply   strong   Seedling    Plants  of  their  celebrated   strain   of 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pot: 


led  varieties. 


at  5i.  per  dozen,  or  351.  per  10a    Selected 
8s.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Camellias  and  Azaleas. 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Croydon,  has  a  finer  Stock  of  the  above  than  he  has  ever  pre- 
viously held,  all  fine  healthy  Plants,  choicest  sorts,  and  covered  with 
buds.  21J  ,  301  ,  42s.,  and  6oi.  per  dozen.  Packages  gratis  lor  cash, 
with  order,  and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.  All  delivered 
free  to  rail  in  London      Orders  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


,  }  Cash. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the   NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL   BOARDS 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

and  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 

NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus,  Laurels,  &c. ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofler  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


G. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT     NEAL,      NURSERYMAN,     Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FORES'] 
and     ORNAMENTAL    TKEF.S,     Standard     and     Dwarf     ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS,   "' 
now  in  fine  condition  foi 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are   within   a    few  minutes'  walk    of   the    Claphain 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Raitwav  Stations. 


CONIFERVE,    SHRUBS, 
■removal.     CATALOGUES  1 


1  h   ore 
ay  be  had  free 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 
(^J_EORGE      DAVISON,    The     Nurseries,     Hereford. 

VJ  offers  the  following  :  — 

ABIES  DOUGLAS  II,  6,  7,  8,  and  oft.,  2$,  bd.,  S'-,7*.  6,*,  and  ioj.  bd 

Ml  'RDMANN1ANA,2%  to  3  feet,  2s.  bd,  to  y.  bd. 

PINSAPO,  aip_4_feett  5? 

and  8  feet, 2s.  6d.,  51., and  7.T.  6d. 


,,     I'llMsAl-d.  ^  t,M  feet, 51. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6 


MACROCARPA,  6  feet,  w. 


DEODARA, 
LA"- 


.  -j-  St*w 

AI'ONl 


';:./' 


BERBEKIS  JAPONICA,  2  to  3  feet," 


UUAKA,  3.  a,  c,  | 
I'KI    ,1  INt'S,  I. 


and  6  feet,  21,  6d.,  3: 


ne,  2  to  3  feet,  9*.  per  dozen 
iv  — 


per  do; 

bd.,  51.,  and  7*.  6d. 


LAUREL,  Common,  ak  to  3  feet,  12J.  6rf.  per  too. 

„     Portugal,  1 ';  to  2  feet,  2«,  per  too. 
PINUS  [NSIGNIS.ato  ifeet.oi   per  dozen. 

,,    AUSTR]  Ll  A,  1,  s,  and ,  fine,  tor.,  aoj.,  and  tw.  per  100. 

ill:,    -■  otch,  4  feet,  5*.  per  100. 

,,    Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  15J.  per  100. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  6,  7,  and  8  frn. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  4  feet  ;  LAURELS,  3  to 
8  feet;  YEWS,  2  to  5  feet;  HOLLIES,  2  to  6  feet;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  16  feet,  ot 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  100,  see  CATALOGUE, 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSEV,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N, 

Bouvardias— Vreelandli,  Jasmlniflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  tO.'S  stock  of 
this    beautiful    winter-flowering    plant  is  unusually  fine   this 
season.     The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and   in   32  and 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 
are  solicited.     15s.  to  185.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (nt.w),  fine  plants,  2*s.  to  301.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Wholesale  Nursery  List. 

FISHER,  HOLMES  and  CO.'s  CATALOGUE  of 
FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS,  EVER- 
GREEN and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  OiNIKKK.I  .  \  M  K  l<  n  \N 
PLANTS,  CLIMBERS,  STOVE  ami  GREENHOUSE  and  (HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  ia  now  ready,  and  comprises  a  varied  assort- 
ment  of  good  healthy  stuff. 

The  Nurseries  extend  over  150  Acres,  and  F.   H.  &  Co.  will  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  Catalogues  on  application. 

Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield.  


Shrubs,  Evergreens,  and  Fruit  Trees. 

WILLIAM,  late  ROBERT,  CORNWELL  and 
CO.  have  to  offer  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Silver  FIRS,  3  to 
8  feet;  Variegated  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  5  feci;  Iiish  YEWS,  3  to 
3  feet;  10,000  Bushy  LAURELS,  3  to  8  feet;  Portugal  ditto,  |  to 
Sleet;  AUCUBAS.  9  to  6  feet;  LAURUSTINUS,  2  to  6  feet  ;  BOX 

EDGING:  to,ooo  s ■    i.«  loSKliKKIUES,  CURRANTS,  RASP 

BERRIES.,  and  STRAWBERRY    PLANTS— cheap :   the  Ground 
wanted  i"r  Building, 

1  i|i|"iMii  the  Red  Lion,  Hamet,  N. 

MAGNIFICENT  SEA  KALE    U<  ><  >  IS,    for    Koinn,;, 
strong    rootSi  ,{    per   100;  extra  strong,   12s,  6./.    per  100; 


selected  roots,  151.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  extra  Btron 
W.    HOOPER,  88,   Oxford   Street, 

London,  S.W. 


>,  for  Forcing,  to*  64,  per  100. 

w.j  and  New  Wandsworth, 


V 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 
OR    SALE,    very    fine     SEAKALE    ROOTS, 


as. 


per  100,  £4  per  iooo  ;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    ROSES  ; 
tity  of  DANCER'S    CAT" 


quantity    of  DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI   SEED,    saved   1873; 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and    Planting.      Icrms,  cash  on 
delivery. 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Fruit   Trees  in  the  English  I  ROSES,  Standard,  15'.  per  dozen ;  Dwarf,  as.  per  doien' 

CATALOGUES    fr. 


5-«-i  and  71.  6d. 


Sharpe's  Improved  Large  Swede. 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  \  VRIETY  ol   n    RPLE  POP 

s\\  KDE  In  1  ll   I  I  \  A  in  in. 

CHARLES   SHARPE  and  CO,   have  :i  very  choice 
Slock  nf  iim  above  to  offtr  to  the    i  rade  this  Season,  the  reauli 

ol I  /ears'  carefel  selection  and  improvement!    This  Stock  d  s. 

d  CO  1  hi  ,,iti  1  ;r.  being  atl  thatcan  be  desired  in  a  Swede,  com- 
bining weiehti  quality,  ana  hardiness  ol  >  mist  nut  ion. 

For    price,    apply    to     CHARLKS     SHARPE    and     CO.,     Seed 
Merchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire 
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NEW    VARIEGATED-FOLIAGED    BEET, 

BETA    MULTICOLOR. 

Since  advertising  this  Beet  the  Stock  of  Seed  has  been  received  from  the  Grower,  but  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL, 
having  tested  its  germinating  power,  finds  that,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  while  ripening,  it  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  desired,  indeed,  not  sufficiently  good  to  justify  its  being  sent  out ;  Mr.  W.  B.  therefore  regrets  it 
cannot  be  distributed  until  another  season. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W 


Richard  Smiths 

ROSE    LIST    FOR    1873-'74 


IS     NOW     READY. 


One  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses,  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  Madame  Lacharme 
and  other  new  sorts,  strong  plants,  for  84J.  ;  100,  including  25  finest  Tea  Roses,  for  1051.  ;  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Show  Roses,  iSs.  to  2+;.  per  dozen  ;  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  15.1.  per  dozen,  loot,  per  100 ;  Tea  and  H.R 
Roses,  extra  strong,  established  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per  dozen,  £10  per  100  ;  Climbing  Roses,  very  strong,  6s. 
to  izs.  per  dozen  ;  Bedding  Roses,  50X.  per  100. 

Twelve  acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Roses  ;  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

Early  application  will  secure  strong  plants  of  best  sorts. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     WORCESTER. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  CONIFER/E,  &c,  6  to  20  ft.  high, 

Stout  and  finely  formed,  as  Standards,  Pyramids,  Weeping  Trees,  &c,  for  Parks,  Avenues,  Lawns,  Screens, 
Cemeteries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect. 

Catalogues  with  Sizes  and  Prices. 
RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 

LISTS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Containing  careful  selections,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  to  be  had  on  application— Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.  ;  Coniferae,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses.  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.  Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  Smith's  List  of  the  Evergreen  Fir  tribe  suitable  for  Britain  free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD    SMITH,    ST.    JOHN'S    NURSERIES,    WORCESTER. 


FIFTY  ACRES   OF   FRUIT  TREES. 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramids  in  pots  for  Orchard-houses,  best  new  and 

old  sorts  ;  strong,  robust  trees,  perfect  in  form,  roots,  and  health,  and  true  to  name,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

VINES,  Planting  Canes,  y.  6d.  to  5-r.  each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  -js.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 

FIGS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  strong  plants  in  pots.     The  Stock  of  these  is  very  fine. 

All  other  Fruits,  for  Description  and  Price  sec  LIST. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     ST.    JOHN'S,    WORCESTER. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO, 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA  AVENUE,  and  15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  £13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  ,£14  5^.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : — 

Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER  AND  CO.,  13,  Rumford  I  Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO.,  160,  High 
Place,  Liverpool  Street,  Hull 

Messrs.  WM.  SMITH  and  CO.,  10,  Corn  Street,  Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle- 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn  on-Tyne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and   EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent. 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — ^14  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  ^15  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 

This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  AND  CO. 


Offices — no,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


To  those  Engaged  in  Planting. 

II>ARE    and    HANDSOME    LAWN     TREES,    and 
X    mixed  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  arc  offered  at  the  following 
? rices : — 
'1CEA  MAGN1FICA,  true,  2  to  5  feet,  sis.  per  foot  in  height. 
,,     NolULIS,  1  to6  feet,  V.  per  foot  in  height 
,,        „     GLAUCA.  2  to  5  feet,  as.  6rf.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     LOWII,  1  to  6  feet,  «.  6rf.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     GRANDIS,  true,  lofect,  ais.  each. 

„     NO  RDM  AN  MAN  A,  1  to  6  feet,  is.  6d.  per  foot  in  height. 
CUPKESSUS       I.AWSONIANA,       TIIUJOPSIS       BOREALIS, 

THUJA  LOBBII,  &c,  in  large  plants,  from  £5  per  100. 
CONIFERS.  —  Nearly  every  variety  of  the  rarer  as  well  as  the  more 

common  varieties. 
1  Kl'l  I  TREES,  hybrid  named  RHODODENDRONS,  and  select 
varieties  of  ROSES, 
Some  of  the  above  are  magnificent  specimens.  They  have  been 
carefully  transplanted  and  grown  for  Sale  at  the  Gardens,  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  Edgware,  N.W.  Applications,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
to  the  GARDENER,  will  receive  every  attention.  The  Gardens  are 
within  10  minutes'  walk  of  Edgware  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Branch  Line,  and  about  10  miles  trom  King's  Cross,  London. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  HONES. 
PURSER'S  RONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  RONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPIIOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  ftc. 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PU  RSER,  Secretary. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS*  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPIIATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 
Consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  ] AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub- Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  OFFICE — too,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
WESTERN  COUNTIES  Branch — Queen  Street,  Excler. 
IRISH  BRANCH — 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  (he  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held.  All  the  Manures  arc  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  AND  f.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank  of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  ofter  for  Sale — 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH  AMERICAN   LEG  BONES,  ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £10  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.t.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  ^8  10s.  per  ton,  or  £9  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  10s,  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,   of  best  quality,   kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 
OATS,  BEANS,  &c. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 


AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times ;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  tried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains;  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees. 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  double  the  produce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use. 

Cash  prices  :  £12  per  ton,  151.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  as.  and  4s.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  (Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Bali),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,  N. 

Note— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manulacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  210%. 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 


u/*y£v£i.c  {*€Ctrr-  ^e"^v£ (TibtevU&V"**. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6.    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


X 

Wa 


EW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without    Injury  to 

the  Plants.     In  sample  trial  Tins,  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps. 
OHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and   Seedsman,   52,   Market  Place, 

arwick.  ______ 


BOSTON'S    NE    PLUS    ULTRA    INSECTICIDE, 
12  years  in  use,  is  acknowledged  the  most  efficient  for  cleansing 

v.-iliinljl.-  1' '.MI--..I I    'irchi.ls,   Smve   and    Greenhouse    Fl.tr.ts,  &.;   , 

yet  introduced — ccriitied  by  the  highest  authorities,  who  have  success- 
fully used  it,  and  testify  to  its  merits.  Price  35.  6d.,  5s.,  and  ioj.  6d. 
per  bottle,  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  London,  W.C.; 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  St.  Laitig,  Edinburgh  and  London  ; 

The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  Edinburgh  and  London  ; 

And  all  Nurserymen. 

Also  from  the  Manufacturer  direct, 

T.  C.  BOSTON,  East  End,  Finchley,  London,  N 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade 
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NEW     AND     RARE     PLANTS. 


William  Bull,  f.ls., 

NEW  PLANT  MERCHANT,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W., 

Offers  the  following  from  his  unique  Collection.      Many  of  the  specimens  are  matchless.      A  mere  quotation  of 
size  conveys  little  idea  of  their  character  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  therefore  invites  an  inspection  of  them. 


NEW 


PLANTS 


ALOCASIA  ILLUSTRIS,  I  guinea 

ARISTOLOCHIA  GALEATA,  ios.  bd. 

BIGNONIA  RETICULATA,  ios.  bd. 

BOMAREA  BOGOTENSIS,  IDS.  bd. 

CARICA  AURANTIACA,  ios.  bd. 

DIEFFENBACHIA  NOBILIS,  I  guinea 

DRACENA  ANGUSTA,  151. 

DRACENA  MAGNIFICA,  iJ4  guinea  each  ;  a  splendid  specimen 

about  4  feet  high,  15  guineas 
DRAC.-ENA  METALUCA,  2  guineas  ;  fine  plants,  7  guineas  each 
DRACENA  PULCHELLA,  1  guinea 


ALPINIA  VITTATA,  1  guinea 

ASTRAGALUS  SERICEO-AI.BUS,  ios.  bd. 

ASTRAGALUS  SERICEO-SULPHUREUS,  ios.  bd. 

DIOSCOREA  ILLUSTRATA,  IOS.  bd. 

DRACENA  EXCELSA,  15s. 

DRACENA  SHEPHERDII,  2  guineas  ;  extra  sized  plants,  4,  5,  6, 

and  7  guineas  each 
DRACENA  SHEPHERDII,  a  handsome  plant,  about  7  feet  high  ; 

the  finest  specimen  in  this  country,  25  guineas 
DRACENA  FERREA-VARIEGATA,  nearly  5  feet  high,  8  guineas 
DRACENA  PULCHERRIMA,  1  guinea 


ARALIA  GUILFOYLEI,  an  exceedingly  handsome  ornamental 
vanegaled-foliaged  plant,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  I  guinea 

CROTON  LIMBATUM.ios.  bd. 

DORYANTHES  PALMERI,  2  guineas 

DRACENA  FRASERI,  3  guineas;  extra-siied  plants  of  this  hand- 
some and  noble  species,  5,  7,  and  10  guineas  each 

DRACENA  FRASERI,  magnificent  specimens,  25  guineas  each 

DRACENA  MOOREANA,  1  guinea 

DRACENA  MOOREANA,  magnificent  specimens,  5,  10,  and 
15  guineas  each 

DRACENA  SPLENDENS,  2  guineas 


tg3T    The   New  Dracaenas   at   Mr.  William  Bull's   Establishment  are   alone   worth  a  journey  to   see. 


ERYTHRINA  BOGOTENSIS,  ios.  bd. 
HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSISI  CRUENTUS,  ios.  bd. 
HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  FULGIDUS,  ios.  bd. 
MARANTA  MAKOYANA,  ios.  bd.,  15s.,  and  2IS. ;    fine  plants, 

4,  and  5  guineas  each 
PASSIFLORA  CAPSULARIS,  ios.  bd. 
STROBILANTHES  CONSANGUINEUS,  7s.  bd. 


GLADIOLUS  PURPUREO-AURATUS,  ios.  bd. 

HIBISCUS    (ROSA-SINENSIS)    CARMINATUS    PERFECTUS, 

J0S.  60"  F  „    r, 

[ios.  6a. 
HIBISCUS    (ROSA-SINENSIS)     MINIATUS     SEMI-PLENUS, 
LILIUM  TIGRINUM  FLORE-PLENO,  ios.  bd.,  15s.,  and  21s.  each 
PHYLLANTHUS  NIVOSUS,  1%  guinea 
TABERNAiMONTANA  WALLICHIANA,  I  guinea 


HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  ALBO-VARIEGATUS,  ios.  bd. 
HIBISCUS  (ROSA-SINENSIS)  PUNICEUS,  ios.  cxi. 
PANDANUS  VEITCHII,  j'A  guinea  each 
PANDANUS  VEITCHII,  fine  plants,  3,  4,  and  5  guineas  each 
POINSETTIA     PULCHERRIMA      ROSEO-CARMINATA, 

10s.  bd. 
VRIESIA  TRICOLOR,  1  guinea 


PELARGONIUM,    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

This  marvellously  beautiful  novelty  is  now  being  sent  out  for  the  first  lime,  price  1  Guinea  each.     A  Drawing  of  it,  by  MACFARLANE,  price  2s.  6d. 
A  Dozen  choice  handsome-flowered  Pelargoniums,  including  Queen  Victoria,  for  3  Guineas. 


PHORMIUM  COLENSOI  VARIEGATUM, 


each ;  extra  sizes,  5,  6,  8  and  10  guineas  each ;  a  fine  specimen, 
with  two  stems  and  leaves  4  to  6  feet  long,  15  guineas. 

THORMIUM  TENAX  VARIEGATUM,  the  best  variety,  with 
leaves  4  to  5  feet  long,  4,  5  and  6  guineas  each. 

CROTON  GRANDE,  1%  guinea. 


:  plants,  3  guineas     PANDANUS  DECORUS,  the  finest  specimen  of  this  rare  and  hand- 


some ornamental  exhibition  plant  in  this  country ;  leaves  about 
4  ft.  long;  the  plant  itself  about  4  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  through,  15  gs. 

COCHLIOSTEMA  JACOBIANUM,  1  guinea  each;  a  fine  speci- 
men, upwards  of  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  through,  8  guineas 

ANTIARIS  TOXICARIA  (the  Upas  Tree),  1  guinea. 


CURCULIGO  RECURVATA  VARIEGATA,  3  guineas  each;  fine 

plants,  4,  5  and  6  guineas  each. 
GODWINIA  GIGAS,  1  guinea. 

CAMELLIA  PRINCESS  MARY,  15s.,  2ts.,  and  3ts.  bd.  each. 
LAPAGERI A  ALBA,  3  guineas 
I  CORYNOSTYLIS  HYBANTHUS  ALBIFLORA,  ios.  bd. 


Mr.  "William  Bull's  Illustrated  CATALOGUE   of  NEW   PLANTS   may  be   had   on   application,    Price   Is. 


BEGONIAS  (new  hybrid  handsome-flowered),  5s.  and  7s.  bd.  each,  or 
16  new  kinds  for  £4.  Vide  description  at  page  149s  of  last  week's 
Gardtntri  Chroniclt. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA,  is.  bd.  each,  12J.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ALBA,  3s.  bd.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA  CARMINATA,  3s.6o'.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 


TRIMULA  JAPONICA  LILACINA,  3s.  bd.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  ROSEA,  3s.  bd.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA  JAPONICA  SPLENDIDA,  3s.  bd.  each,  36s.  per  dozen. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI,  15s.  each, 6  guineas  per  dozen. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS,  15s.  each,  6 guineas  per  doz. 
VANDA  LOWII,  10  leaves,  10  guineas. 


AERIDES  SCHRODERI,  14  leaves,  15  guineas. 
TRICHOGLOTTIS  FASCIATA,  about  t'A  foot  high,  with  20 leaves, 

25  guineas.     Only  a  few  plants  of  this  extremely  rare  and  beautiful 

Orchid  are  known  to  exist. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM    CITROSMUM    ROSEUM,  7s.  bd.  each,  £3 

per  dozen. 


The  largest  and  handsomest  stock  of  TREE  FERNS  in  Europe. 

Mr.  William  Bull's  Collection  contains  fine  specimens  of  the  following  new  kinds— Cyathea  Dregei,  Cyathea  Burkei,  Alsophila  Leichardtiana. 

TODEA  SUPERBA,  fine  plants,  2  guineas  each;  splendid  plants,  3,     ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE,  handsome  specimens,  5  and6guineas     ADIANTUM     CAPILLUS-VENERIS     DAPHNITES,      ios.  bd 


At  5,  and  7  guineas  each. 
TOi,e.A  SUPERBA.afine  specimen,  nearly  3  feet  over,  to  guineas. 
ADIANTUM  VELUTINUM,  1  guinea. 


each;  magnificent  specimens,  about  18  inches  high,  and  nearly 
3  feet  through,  8  guineas  each. 
ADIANTUM  SEEMANNI,  ios.  bd. 


each. 

ELAPHOGLOSSUM    HERMINIERI,  remarkable  Eel    Fern,  from 
Central  America,  1  guinea. 


CYCADACEOTJS    PLANTS. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Specimens  of  these  extremely  Rare,  Noble,  and  Ornamental  Plants,  many  of  them  unique,  and  the  whole  forming  the  largest  collection  extant. 


CYCAS  IMPERIALIS-a  unique  plant  of  this  magnificent  Cycas, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  ornamental  plants  extant ; 
leaves  about  5  feet  ong,  each  with  from  30  to  40  pairs  of  leaflets, 
25  guineas. 


ENCEPHALARTOS    VILLOSUS,    splendid    specimens,    4,   5,    8,  I  BOWENIA  SPECTABILIS,  4  guineas. 

10,  and   15   guineas    each;    a    magnificent  plant,    with    leaves     MACROZAMIA  CORALLIPES  GYRATA,  5  and  7  guineas  each. 
6    to    7    feet     long,    each    with    70   to    100   pairs    of    leaflets,     MACROZAMIA  SPIRALIS  EBURNEA,  5, 7,  and  10 guineas  each. 
2S  guineas.  I  MACROZAMIA  ELEGANTISSIMA,  5  guineas. 


PALMS. 

Splendid  specimens,  either  large  or  small.  These  give  a  richer  tropical  appearance  for  decorative  purposes  than  any  other  plants.  Some  of  the  miniature  dwarf-growing 
kinds  are,  from  their  light  and  graceful  forms,  admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration,  for  vases,  or  for  almost  every  purpose  in  which  ornamentation  is  desired. 
Selections  of  Rare  Kinds  at  6,  9,  and  12  guineas  per  dozen  ;  large  Specimens,  3,  4,  and  5  guineas  each. 


COPERNICIA  (CORYPHA)  CERIFERA, 
1  guinea. 


I  D/EMONOROPS  PALEMBANICUS,  1  guinea  each;  fine  plants,  3  1  COCOS  WED  DELL  I  AN  A,  a,  3,  and  e  guineas  each. 

and  4  guineas  each.  |  COCOA-NUT  PALM,  about  4^  to  5  feet  high,  8  guineas. 


Mr,  William  Bull's  Winter  Garden  contains  .a  Magnificent  Collection  of  handsome  Decorative  Plants, 
suitable  for  Ornamenting  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses. 

Several  very  Large  Specimens  of  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  that  would  cover  a  good  space,  and  produce  an  immediate  effect,  without  waiting  half  a  lifetime  to  see  the  magnificent 

flowers  of  this  excellent  climber. 
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SPECIAL    PRIZES    FOR    NEW    PLANTS. 

Mr.  William  Bull 

Having  offered,  through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  THREE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  for  NEW 
PLANTS  of  his  own  introductions,  begs  to  announce  that  the  Second  Annual  Series  of  Prizes,  amounting  to  £100, 
will  be  distributed  in  Silver  Cups,  next  year,  as  follows  :  — 


FOR  PRIVATE  GROWERS. 


FOR  NURSERYMEN, 


1st   Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value    £12  1st   Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value    £12 

2d    Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value      £8  2d    Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value      £8 

3d    Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value      £5  3d    Prize,    a    Silver    Cup,    value      £5 

The  above  Six  Silver  Gups  will  be  given  at  the  Principal  Show  to  be  held  at   Kensington,  and  Six  similar 

Silver  Cups,  of  the  same  value,  will  be  given  at  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     The  Plants 

available  for  these  Prizes  to  comprise  only  those  announced  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  Catalogues  as  sent  out  by  him  (or 

the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  1S71.     The  Catalogues  can  be  easily  referred  to,  or  a  List  of  the  Plants 

had  on  application. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL  will  also  give  the  following  Prizes  next  year,  for  Twelve  New  Plants  of  his  introduction 

since  the  commencement  of  1S71  : — 


FOR  PRIVATE  GROWERS. 

MANCHESTER  A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 


LEEDS . . 
YORK  .. 
GLASGOW 
DUBLIN 


FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  6  guineas 


ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE   PLANTS,   KING'S    ROAD,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 


NEW    DRAC^NA. 


MR.    WILLIAM     BULL 

Begs    to   announce   that   he   is   now    sending  out,    for   the   first   time,    the  handsome   New 

DRAC/ENA    BAPTISTI. 

This  exceedingly  handsome  Dracaena  has  been  imported  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  i.>  of  free  growth,  the 
leaves  copper-coloured,  edged  with  red  and  flaked  with  yellow.  When  in  a  young  state,  the  leaves  are  green, 
strikingly  variegated  with  yellow.     The  leaf-stalks  are  prettily  rayed  with  pink. 

It  can  be  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  distinct  variety,  and  a  worthy  companion  to  the  fine  kinds  Mr.  W.  B. 
has  lately  introduced. 

Nice  Young  Plants,  Two  Guineas  each;    Small  Plants,  One  Guinea  each. 
ESTABLISHMENT  for  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W, 


LEAMINGTON  BROCCOLI. 

FIRST-CLASS   CERTIFICATE, 
ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


None  genuine  unless  bearing  the  above  Trade  Mark. 


F.   FERKINS, 

REGENT  STREET,  LEAMINGTON, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
he  is  now  sending  out  New  Home- 
grown Seed  of  this  splendid  Novelty, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  seen  it  as  the  finest  Broc- 
coli in  cultivation  for  late  use. 
In  Sealed  Packets  only,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

An  Engraving  {from  a  Photograph)  of  the  Specimens 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting, 
together  with  Reports  of  the  Press,  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  i,  1873,  p.  1459. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1S73. 

MEETING    FOR   THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

Thursday,  Nov.  20 — Linnean 8  p.m. 


'  I  'HE  immense  development  which  both  Hor- 
-I-  ticulture  and  Agriculture  have  undergone 
since  1844,  when  the  Agricultural  Gazette  was 
added  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  has  long  since 
impressed  the  proprietors  with  the  conviction  that 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  divide  their  publication,  and  so  give  to  each 
subject  the  space  which  its  progress  imperatively 
requires.  The  demand  for  space  and  for  illus- 
trations in  both  departments  of  the  paper  has  at 
last  become  so  urgent  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  both  subjects  in  one  weekly 
periodical.  After  this  year,  therefore,  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  will 
appear  as  separate  publications. 

The  bond  between  Gardening  and  Agricul- 
ture, however,  is  too  intimate  to  be  wholly  severed 
— such  a  course  would  be  unnatural.  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  still  treat  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  in  general,  without  entering  into 
the  details  required  by  the  professional  farmer. 

The  change  will  enable  the  conductors  to 
increase  their  efforts  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  whose  support  has  enabled  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  attain  and  preserve  its 
position  as  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of 
the  world.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  the 
completeness  and  value  of  the  paper  as  a 
record  of  all  matters,  practical  and  scientific, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  gardening 
world. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss horticultural  affairs  from  all  points  of  view  ; 
but  the  conductors  propose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  increased  space  at  their  disposal  by  giving 
an  increased  number  of  original  illustrations,  by 
diversifying  the  technical  contents  with  articles 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  hobby  or  whose  business  leads 
them  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  fruit  farm- 
ing, bee  culture,  natural  history,  and  the  many 
kindred  subjects  pertaining  to  country  life.  The 
requirements  of  the  amateur,  and  of  those  who 
look  to  their  garden  and  its  appurtenances  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  rather  than  profit,  will 
be  carefully  studied  ;  villa  gardening  will  form  a 
separate  and  prominent  department,   while  no 
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effort  will  be  spared  to  preserve  the  high 
character  which  the  Journal  has  attained  at 
home  and  abroad. 


In  calling  attention,  not  long  since,  to  the 
relation  between  Agriculture  and  Climate, 
M.  Naudin  adduced  two  striking  illustrations  of 
the  value  even  of  a  little  accurate  knowledge. 
The  distinguished  French  botanist  was  alluding 
to  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  useful  plants  of  one  country  into 
another  with  greater  or  less  success,  and  he 
showed  how  the  greatest  success  awaited  those 
who  took  the  most  suitable  means  of  insuring  it, 
and  vice  versa.  The  two  special  illustrations 
selected  were  the  Tea  and  the  Cinchona.  Forty 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
Tea  culture  into  France.  The  Brazilians  had 
succeeded  ;  and  if  the  Brazilians,  why  not  the 
French  ?  Accordingly,  a  botanist  and  some 
gardeners  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of 
Paris  were  despatched  to  Brazil  to  bring 
back  some  Tea  shrubs.  The  botanist  and 
his  assistants  entered  so  zealously  upon  the 
task  that  3000  Tea  plants  were  introduced 
into  France.  Brittany  was  selected  as  the 
most  likely  spot  to  establish  the  culture,  on 
account  of  its  mild,  equable,  and  moist  climate. 
At  the  same  time  plants  were  distributed  among 
the  botanic  gardens  of  the  South  of  France.  A 
very  short  time  sufficed  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  trials.  The  shrub  proved  too  tender  for  the 
climate  of  Brittany  ;  and  it  was  found  that  it 
suffered  from  frost  almost  as  soon  in  the  South, 
where  it  had,  moreover,  to  contend  with  a  burning 
sun  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  These  conditions 
were  intensified  in  Algeria.  Thus  ended  a  costly 
experiment.  This  disappointment  might  have 
been  prevented  by  taking  the  scientific  course  of 
procedure  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
instead  of  plunging  at  once  into  the  unknown. 
Had  the  climatal  conditions  been  studied  before- 
hand, the  trouble,  expense,  and  annoyance  might 
have  been  saved.  But  no  one  thought  of  so 
simple  a  matter. 

It  is  known  now  that  the  minimum  mean 
temperature  under  which  Tea  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  is  1 6°  Cent.  =  6o°-  F.,  and  that  the 
most  profitable  culture  occurs  under  a  mean 
temperature  of  180  C.  =  64°  F.  In  no  part  of 
France  does  so  high  a  mean  temperature  exist. 
In  Japan  and  Southern  China,  moreover,  there 
co-exists  with  this  high  temperature  a  high 
degree  of  atmospheric  moisture — two  conditions 
necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  Tea. 

We  also  have  established  Tea  culture,  but  not 
in  Devonshire  or  Southern  Ireland,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  where 
the  requisite  moisture  and  temperature  can  be 
assured.  The  trade  in  Tea  from  India  and 
Assam  is  now  very  large,  and  bids  fair  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  that  from  China.  More- 
over, we  may  add  parenthetically  that  our 
growers  and  merchants  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
art  of  adulteration  and  coloration,  so  largely 
practised  by  the  Chinese.  Comparing  the  French 
with  the  English  trials,  M.  Naudin  asks  what  is 
the  reason  of  the  failure  in  the  one  case  and  of 
the  success  in  the  other?  Solely,  he  answers, 
because  in  the  one  case  the  experimenters  based 
their  operations  on  known  meteorological  data, 
and  failed  to  do  so  in  the  other. 

Another  illustration  which  M.  Naudin  brings 
forward  to  point  his  moral  is  derived  from  the 
well-known  case  of  the  Cinchona.  The  South 
American  Governments,  in  whose  territories 
these  precious  trees  grow  naturally,  were  keen 
enough  to  perceive  the  money  value  of  their 
treasure,  but  not  sagacious  enough  to  fund  it 
and  lay  it  out  to  interest  for  the  future.  Greed 
prevailed  over  prudence.  In  place  of  systematic 
conservancy,  reckless  mismanagement  prevailed, 
and  in  the  haste  to  be  rich  the  source  of  riches 
was  well  nigh  destroyed.  Our  own  Government, 
as  is  well  known,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
with  what  results  the  readers  of  this  journal  know 
so  well  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
oft-told  story.  The  point  which  M.  Naudin 
brings  out  in  relief  is  the  care  that  was  taken  to 
ascertain  the  climatal  conditions  under  which 
the  trees  grew  in  their  native  forests,  and  to 
determine  in  what  localities  in  India  and  the 
colonies  these  conditions  were  most  nearly  at- 
tainable. M.  Naudin  might  have  gone  farther, 
but  that  his  text  was  meteorology,  and  pointed 
■out  how  vegetable  physiology  and  chemistry  had 
been  called  on  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  successful 
culture.  We  do  not  know  any  more  striking 
instance  of  the  benefits  that  vegetable  physio- 


logy and  chemistry  are  capable  of  yielding  to 
the  practical  cultivator  than  is  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  Cinchona  culture  in  India,  Java, 
&c.  One  of  the  completest  answers  to  the  stupid 
cui-boiw  sort  of  people  that  can  be  given,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  Cinchona. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  question 
of  the  successful  introduction  of  valuable  plants 
is  often  a  complex  one.  The  natural  conditions 
may  be  favourable,  but  success  may  still  be 
unattainable  from  fiscal  impediments,  scarcity  or 
high  price  of  labour,  and  so  forth.  Thus  was  it 
with  the  Cotton  in  Algeria. 

Again,  it  is  not  advisable  wholly  to  discourage 
attempts  at  introducing  valuable  plants  because 
the  conditions  appear  unfavourable.  Plants,  as 
we  all  know,  have  a  wonderful  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
experimenter,  while  fortifying  himself  with  all 
the  information  which  meteorologists  or  physio- 
logists can  give  him,  to  make  the  appeal  ad 
plantain, srjf to  speak.  It  is  his  duty  to  try,  in 
all  cases  where  the  chances  of  success  are  not 
too  small,  whether  the  plant  can  or  cannot  be 
profitably  grown.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  our  botanic  gardens,  especially  the  colonial 
ones,  are  so  important.  Experiment  can  be 
made  in  them  on  a  comparatively  small  and 
inexpensive  scale.  If  the  results  are  successful 
the  gain  is  great,  if  unsuccessful  there  is  not 
much  loss,  and  much  indirect  gain. 


Under    the    heading,    Threatened    Sup- 

pression  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Mr.  Henry  Cole  sounds  an  alarm,  which  needs  but 
to  be  made  public  to  rouse  the  whole  of  those  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  Science  and  Art.  No  one 
institution  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  best  inte- 
rests of  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  the  country  as 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
and  no  one  man  has  done  so  much  towards  this  result 
as  Mr.  Henry  Cole.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
not  long  since  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Government  virtually  to  annihilate  Kew.  We  all 
know  how,  happily,  this  was  frustrated.  We  believe 
placing  South  Kensington  Museum  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  would 
almost  amount  to  its  annihilation  for  all  progressive 
purposes.  The  facts  have  but  to  be  made  known  to 
secure  as  indignant  a  protest  as  was  successfully  made 
in  the  case  of  Kew.  Meanwhile,  we  may  ask  what  is 
the  Government  about,  even  to  think  of  such  schemes 
without  consulting  competent  authorities  beforehand  ? 
■ — and  why  does  it  stultify  itself  and  practically  insult 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  look  into  these 
matters,  and  which  is  still  sitting  ?  The  least  it  could 
do  would  be  to  wait  till  the  Commission  has  finished 
its  labours. 

The  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine  has  for  some 

time  past  been  engaging  the  attention  of  various  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  with  the  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  practicable  remedy.  That  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  which  we  referred  at  p.  1434, 
and  which  has  certainly  been  found  successful  in 
destroying  the  insects,  has,  according  to  the  statement 
of  M.  Lecoy  lie  Boisbaudran,  the  drawbacks  of 
being  expensive  and  of  injuring  the  plant,  as  was 
indeed  to  be  feared  if  it  came  to  be  used  incautiously. 
It  is  said  to  cause  the  withering  of  the  leaves  while 
they  are  still  adherent  to  the  green  branches.  Ammonia 
is  regarded  as  a  poison  for  the  insect,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  manure  for  the  plant ;  and  another  successful  re- 
medy is  that  of  sprinkling  with  wine  containing  a  little 
sulphide  of  potassium.  M.  Bertrand  distinguishes 
three  distinct  periods  in  the  disease,  corresponding  to 
so  many  years,  in  the  second  of  which  the  insect 
should  be  attacked.  M.  Planchon,  who  has  been 
studying  the  insect  in  America,  concludes  that  the 
American  Phylloxera,  and  that  destroying  the  Vines  in 
France,  are  absolutely  the  same  ;  that  certain  varieties 
of  American  Vines  resist  its  attacks  ;  and  that  there  is 
an  Acarus  (which  he  thinks  might  be  usefully  acclima- 
tised) which  pursues  the  Phylloxera  down  into  the 
ground,  and  then  attacks  and  feeds  upon  it.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Phylloxera  of  the  Oak,  M.  Balbiani  states 
that  the  pairing  of  the  sexes,  apterous  or  winged,  in 
autumn,  results  in  the  birth  of  females,  which  after- 
wards multiply  ad  infinitum  by  parthenogenesis. 

The  following   are  Mr.   Glaisher's  remarks 

on  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
November  8  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer,  at  sea  level,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  29.2  inches.  By  9  A.M.  on  the  4II1, 
29.4  inches  was  recorded,  but  a  decrease  occurred 
during  the  5th  and  morning  of  the  6th,  reaching  its 
minimum  (29.2  inches)  about  9  A.  M.  on  the  latter  day. 
Increasing  values  were  then  experienced  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  daily  values  were  all  below 
the  average — on  the  6th  as  much  as  half  an  inch,  and 
the  mean  for  the  week  was  nearly  half  an  inch  lower 
than  that  for  the  previous  one.  The  weather  through- 
out the  week  was  generally  very  dull  ;  one  or  two  days 


were  somewhat  brighter  than  the  others,  but  rain  fell 
on  six  days,  and  with  but  slight  exceptions  the  sky  was 
covered  with  cloud.  In  consequence,  the  temperature 
was  not  very  variable,  the  daily  ranges  averaging  but  15°; 
the  highest  by  day  was  but  55°,  while  the  lowest  at 
night  averaged  about  38°,  falling,  however,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  to  28".  The  mean  daily  tempera- 
tures and  their  departures  from  average  were  as 
follows:— 2d,  45°. I,'-  l°.2  ;  3d,  44°. 2  -  I°.9  ;  4th, 
41°. 3,  -4°.6;  5th,  47°.4,  +  i°.7;  6th,  46°.4,  +0°.9  ; 
7di,  45°- 3.  o\o  ;  Sth,  44°4,  -0°.6.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  was  very  variable,  easterly  currents,  however, 
predominating.  The  pressures  were  light,  but  toler- 
ably continuous.  The  amount  of  rain  collected  was 
nearly  ii  inch,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  was  great 
consequently.  The  mean  daily  degrees  of  humidity 
(saturation  being  represented  by  100)  were  respectively 
S6,  S5,  S6,  93,  95,  90,  and  97.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  week  was  about  6°  higher  than  that  for  the 
previous  week,  but  was  nearly  1°  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  32  years. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  5S°  at  Portsmouth  to  484"  at  Wolver- 
hampton, Liverpool,  and  Bradford,  the  general  average 
over  the  country  being  514°.  The  extreme  low  night 
temperatures  varied  from  35J'  at  Portsmouth  to  285° 
at  Blackheath,  the  general  average  being  3i'|°.  The 
mean  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  195°.  The 
mean  high  day  temperatures  ranged  between  55^°  at 
Portsmouth  and  46!°  at  Bradford,  with  a  general  aver- 
age of  49\  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  4t|°  at  Portsmouth  to  37°  at  Hull,  with  an 
average  value  of  38J°.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
temperature  in  the  week  was  104°.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  week  was  430,  the  highest  being  at 
Portsmouth,  4S°,  and  the  lowest  at  Bradford,  41  i°. 
The  amounts  of  rain  varied  from  14  inch  at  Sheffield 
and  Leeds  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  Norwich.  The 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  l£  inch.  The 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull,  foggy,  and 
showery. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
58^°  at  Paisley  to  474°  at  Glasgow',  the  lowest  from 
32^°  at  Glasgow  to  250  at  Perth,  their  averages  being 
50.^  and  2S40  respectively.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  week  was  40J0,  the  highest  being  at  Paisley, 
41 2°,  and  the  lowest  at  Perth,  3S40.  Rain  was 
measured  at  Aberdeen  to  the  amount  of  3j-  inches, 
which  amount  varied  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
Glasgow,  the  average  fall  over  the  country  being 
lj°  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  55%  the 
lowest  23°,  the  mean  41  ;j  °,  and  rainfall  1  inch. 

We   are   requested   by  the    Secretary  of    the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  publish  the  following 
letter.  Full  details  relating  to  the  proposed  Florence 
Exhibition  have  already  been  given  in  our  columns  : 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  an  invitation  has  been 
addressed,  through  the  President,  to  the  Members  of  this 
Society,  by  the  President  of  the  '  R.  Societa  Toscana 
d'Orticultura,'  to  attend  a  grand  International  Exhibition 
at  Florence,  which  is  to  be  held  from  the  nth  to  the  25th 
of  May  next. 

"  Members  of  this  Society  are  also  invited  to  exhibit  at 
the  said  show,  that  the  horticulture  of  this  country  may  be 
represented. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  publish 
this  communication. — I  have,  &c. , 

"  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Secretary." 


HORTICULTURE   AT    THE    VIENNA 
EXHIBITION, 

The  marvellous  transformations  that  were  made 
in  the  grounds  of  'the  Vienna  Exhibition  during  the 
few  months  it  was  opened  to  the  public  could  be 
best  realised  by  those  who,  like  myself,  saw  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  Exhibition  a  chaos  of  confusion, 
mountains  of  rubbish,  and  low-lying  portions  suddenly 
transformed  into  muddy  lakes  after  a  few  hours  rain 
during  the  early  part  of  May  last. 

Very  great  praise  was  due  to  the  director  of  the  horti- 
cultural portion  of  the  Exhibition  under  the  control  of 
the  Austrian  General  Direction,  and  which  comprised  a 
very  large  area  fronting  the  Industrial  Palace.  Won- 
ders were  worked  here  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
but  it  was  in  those  parts  of  the  grounds  devoted 
to  the  Prussian,  or  rather  German,  nation  that  the 
greatest  results  under  the  most  serious  difficulties  were 
attained.  With  but  a  small  staff  of  assistants  and 
limited  pecuniary  means,  M.  Walter,  who  had  the 
entire  superintendence  of  these  grounds,  transformed 
huge  heaps  of  gravel,  by  the  laborious  process  of 
levelling,  into  beautiful  gardens.  Top-dressings  of 
soil  in  every  case  were  necessary,  and  hundreds  of  tons 
of  earth  were  consumed  in  forming  these  gardens. 
When  I  saw  them  last  they  were  the  admiration  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  then  daily  flocking  to  the 
Exhibition  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

M.  Waller  introduced  some  extremely  pretty  designs 
in  flower  beds,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  in 
full  beauty,  and  it  was  with  a  surrounding  lawn  ami 
parterre  such  as  I  describe,  that  the  pavilion  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Germany  during 
their  visit  to  the  Exhibition  was  found.  Through  the 
kindness  of  M.  Walter,  I  am  enabled  to  forward  you  a 
bc.-nitifullyexecuted  photograph  of  the  pavilion  (fig.  307). 
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It  was  situated  in  one  of  the  numerous  courts  leading 
from  the  rotunda,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance and  taste  that  this  age  can  command.  Fronting 
the  pavilion  (right  and  left)  were  some  very  handsome 
beds,  radiating  from  the  centres,  half  star-shaped,  and 
presenting  a  blaze  of  colour.  These  I  understand  were 
to  be  refilled  at  once  with  Asters  and  other  later 
flowering  plants  to  perpetuate  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds  until  the  Exhibition  closed  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  remaining  portions  of  this  court,  as  well  as  all 
others  under  the  same  control,  were  formed  into  carpet 
lawns  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  and  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  observe  that  a  part  of  the  credit  was 
due  to  our  English  seedsmen,  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  whose  grass-seeds  were  used 
extensively  by  M.  Walter  in  his  arrangements — M. 
Walter  being  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  care  that  must 
have  been  devoted  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  grass  seeds.  Altogether  M.  Walter  and  the 
German  Commission  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  by  far  the  most  beautiful  floral  arrangements 
of  any  nation,  excepting  of  course  the  home  or  Austrian 
departments.  Even  the  Japanese  struggled  to  make  a 
flower  show,  and  succeeded  in  flowering  some  hundreds 
of  Lilium  auratum,  lancifolium,  &c,  most  creditably, 
but  the  surroundings  of  the  English  portion  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  an  attempt  at  level- 
ling, was,  when  I  left,  still  gravel,  rubbish,  or  mud. 
Visitor, 


FLOWER  GOSSIP. 


I  send  you  herewith  a  tuber,  shoot,  and  flower  of 
■what  I  know  as  the  Cathcart  Creeper.  It  was 
given  me  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Cape  mail  captains, 
who  is  herself  a  native  of  that  colony,  and  who  told 
me  it  grew  almost  wild  there.  I  believe  it  is  named 
after  a  town  of  that  name.  The  flowers  come  from 
each  leaf,  are  white  and  sweet,  though  sickly — some- 
thing like  the  smell  of  the  Laurel.  I  had  it  last  winter 
without  heat,  and  intend  bedding  it  next  year,  as 
Clematis  and  Convolvulus  are  used.  The  tubers  are 
on  the  surface,  and  strike  without  heat  very  easily.  It 
bears  pruning,  but  requires  a  stout  wire,  as  it  is  very 
heavy.  C.  APAndrrw,  Captain  R.N.,  Midlands,  West 
End,  Southampton.  [The  plant  received  is  Boussin- 
gaultia  baselloides,  of  South  American  origin.  See 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3620.  Eds.] 

Any  variety  of  Camellia  that   comes   into 

flower  at  this  season  is  without  doubt  very  valuable. 
For  several  weeks  we  have  been  cutting  fine  flowers 
from  the  old  Double  Striped  variety,  that  is  from  the 
first  week  of  October  till  now,  and  hundreds  on  the 
same  plant  will  open  up  successively  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  This  plant  happens  to  be  planted  out  very 
closely  to  one  of  the  three  boilers  that  heat  our  long 
corridor  or  winter  garden  and  principal  range  of 
houses,  and  hence  its  earliness.  It  is  planted  out  in  a 
non-calcareous  soil,  and  gets  three  times  more  water 
given  to  it  at  all  seasons  than  any  other  Csmellia  bush 
in  the  garden.  Mostly  every  flower  is  cut  from  this 
plant ;  few  are  allowed  to  drop ;  and  yet  its  vigour 
and  healthfulness  never  abate.  Its  free  flowering 
habit  is  very  extraordinary,  for  on  the  same  bush 
may  be  seen  strong  shoots  that  had  been  shortened 
after  making  growth,  that  have  made  other  shoots 
with  flower-buds  on  them,  and  these  will  probably 
not  open  till  the  month  of  February,  or  even  later. 
Last  year  this  plant  commenced  flowering  also  in 
October  (but  not  so  early  as  this  year),  and  continued 
flowering  till  April.  Many  people  tie  down  long 
shoots,  but  we  always  shorten  them  to  two  or  four 
eyes  at  any  season  after  the  flowers  are  off,  and  hence 
the  succession  of  flowers.  We  never  dream  of  tying 
Camellias,  but  prune  them  into  shape,  as  we  do  our 
Portugal  Laurels  or  Oranges,  and  we  are  rewarded 
with  sturdy,  vigorous  growths  covered  with  flower-buds 
set  on  as  thickly  as  Hazel-nuts.  We  have  cut  flowers 
from  imbricata  for  some  time  too,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
had  it  more  warmth  at  the  roots,  it  would,  like  its 
neighbour,  be  much  earlier,  as  would  any  other  variety 
probably  under  the  same  conditions.  II.  Knight, 
Floors, 

M.  Duchartre  showed  lately,   at   one   of  the 

meetings  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  a  variety  of  Lilium  speciosum,  with  flowers 
of  a  pure  white,  but  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  was  traversed  on  the  lower  or  outer  surface 
with  a  central  band  of  green  ;  the  appearance  is  thus 
that  of  a  six-rayed  star  in  the  centre  of  a  flower. 
M.  Duchartre  received  the  bulb  direct  from  Japan. 
It  is  apparently  quite  a  novelty  in  this  country,  as  in 
France,  and,  as  such,  it  is  proposed  to  call  it 
L.  speciosum  Kraetzeri,  from  the  name  of  the  person 
who  sent  it  to  M.  Duchartre.  The  Japanese  name  for 
it  is  "Teppo."  It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  such 
bulbs  were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  so  that 
we  may  expect  soon  to  see  it  also  in  this  country. 

The  new  Pelargonium  Queen  Victoria, 

now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  of  which  a 
finely  executed  and  very  faithful  figure  by  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  is  before  us,  belongs  apparently  to  what  is 
called  the  French  strain,  and  is  likely  to  find  many 
admirers,  especially  amongst  ladies  who  take  interest  in 
flowers.  The  habit  is  very  robust,  and  the  leaves  are 
of  the  irregularly  lobate  character  often  found  amongst 


the  group  just  referred  to,  and  those  known  as  show 
varieties,  while  the  flowers,  from  their  size  and  fulness 
and  the  folding  of  their  petals,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  double — which,  however,  they  are  not.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  carmine-scarlet,  with  a  large  black 
blotch  on  the  two  upper  petals,  the  edges  of  all  the 
petals  being  frilled,  and  evenly  bordered  with  white.  It 
is  essentially  a  lady's  flower,  in  its  freedom  from  all  the 
hard-and-fast  lines  which  delight  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fessional florist. 


GARDENING  IN  VIENNA  AND  PARIS. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers  to  hear,  in  the 
matter  of  landscape  and  ornamental  gardening,  the 
opinion  of  a  German  upon  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Vienna  as  compared  with  that  of  Paris  in  the 
year  1S67.  In  both  these  Exhibitions  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations  were  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably manifested.  Notwithstanding  the  Germans 
and  the  French  have  been  living  side  by  side  these 
2000  years,  yet  the  sharp  contrasts  in  their  dispositions 
have  undergone  not  the  smallest  diminution ;  nay, 
rather,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  since  the  last  war,  they 
have  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  than  ever.  Nor  has  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  now  over  1200  years  ago,  by  a 
tribe  of  thorough  Germans,  namely,  by  the  Franks,  had 
power  to  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  distinctive 
temperament  of  the  Gauls,  or  Gaels,  its  primitive  in- 
habitants. But  for  that  matter,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  example  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  of 
successful  invasions  in  which,  after  a  time,  the  victors, 
laying  aside  their  own  manners  and  customs,  adopted 
those  of  the  conquered  race,  in  which  they  impercep- 
tibly merged  their  own  nationality.  And  thus  we  find 
that  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  two  peoples  differ 
in  most  things,  so  the  exhibitions  of  Vienna  this  year, 
and  that  of  Paris  in  1S67,  presented  the  most  striking 
dissimilarities.  In  the  one  case  we  find  the  student  care- 
fully considering  his  resources,  bent  upon  reconciling 
each  jarring  contrast,  and  peering  into  the  most  insig- 
nificant minutice  lest  he  leave  a  single  gap  unfilled  ;  in 
the  other,  a  wayward  restless  fancy  roving  far  and  wide, 
altogether  too  impatient  of  the  restraints  incidental  to 
the  task  of  seeking  out  transitions — rushing  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  collecting  into  a  whole  matters 
of  detail  without  having  previously  bestowed  a  single 
moment's  thought  upon  them. 

Particulars  of  detail  which,  unfortunately,  too  often 
entirely  engross  a  German's  attention  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  in  hand  is  imperilled  as  a 
whole,  the  Frenchman  will  use  as  materials  to  be 
made  available  in  his  creations,  wholesale  and  collec- 
tively ;  but  being,  as  already  stated,  a  creature  per- 
fectly self-confident,  he  will  rely  for  the  further  execu- 
tion of  his  work,  not  upon  Nature — for  that  is  so 
natural  and  commonplace — but  upon  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  imagination. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  landscape  and  ornamental 
gardeners,  who  had  visited  the  park  of  Prince  Piickler, 
at  Moscow  by  my  advice,  gave  me  his  impressions  in  the 
following  words : — "  Unquestionably everysingle  object, 
each  tree  by  itself,  is  a  masterpiece  of  perfection,  but  in 
the  grounds,  viewed  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  one  indica- 
tion of  an  original  idea — mere  Nature,  all-pervading 
Nature;  hence  the  whole  thing  is  tame,  lacking  effect." 
These  few  words  express  and  sum  up  a  Frenchman 
just  as  he  loves,  and  lives,  and  has  his  being.  His 
aesthetic  susceptibilities  will  in  no  way  be  offended  at 
the  sight  of  a  stiff  rectilinear  dyke  breaking  in  upon, 
and  disfiguring  the  otherwise  pleasant  banks  of,  a 
watercourse  ;  nor  will  it  disturb  him  to  find  rising  up 
amidst  evergreen  shrubberies  and  flowering  bushes  a 
file  of  Indian  Corn,  Marshmallows,  Sunflowers,  &c. 
By  no  means  ;  the  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  interpose  a 
screen. 

The  Frenchman  knows  nothing  of  copse  and  thicket, 
shut  in  and  rounded  off,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
German,  who  sets  great  store  upon  their  hanging  well 
together  with  pleasing  outlines.  With  the  French, 
such  thickets  are  generally  surrounded  by  beds  of 
variegated  flowers,  such  as  Petunias,  staring  red 
Geraniums,  &c,  just  with  a  view  to  effect.  Evergreens 
and  leaf-shedding  trees  are  planted  side  by  side,  with- 
out creating  in  a  Frenchman  a  sense  of  incongruity. 
Nor  does  he  account  it  a  blunder  in  botanical  geography 
if  our  ordinary  plants  are  enclosed  in  a  ring  of  tropical 
growths  of  bright  parti-coloured  foliage  ;  and  if  in  this 
arrangement  there  should  be  a  want  of  harmony  in 
the  colours  themselves  it  would  not  in  the  least  offend 
his  eye.  It  would  appear  as  though  Frenchmen  pur- 
posely avoid  placing  plants  together  in  the  same  way 
as  Nature  would.  Indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Vosges,  especially  amongst  the  masses,  a  garden  will 
find  favour  in  proportion  as  single  objects  in  it  deserve 
the  name  of  oddities,  succeed  one  another  rapidly,  and 
present  the  greatest  possible  contrasts  amongst  them- 
selves— even  if,  as  a  whole,  the  garden  be  a  failure. 
The  Pare  Monceau,  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Parisians,  is  a  case  in  point.  For  a  German  landscape 
gardener,  as  well  as  for  any  one  endowed  with  taste 
amongst  us  in  this  country,  it  is  a  decided  failure. 
As  regards  Paris,  however,  not  to  say  the  whole  of 
France,  such  a  park  is  perfectly  intelligible,  for  it  is 
the  faithful  counterpart  of  the  French  fashionable 
world,  with  its  fanciful  vagaries  ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  this  same  Pare  Monceau  is  an  abomination  to 
the  French  working  man,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  to 


the  Communist.  I  have  noticed  that  only  the  con- 
summate exquisites,  and  more  particularly  the  fashion- 
ably attired  amongst  the  fair  sex,  frequented  it.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  always  happen  that  a  public  garden 
is  so  utter  a  failure  as  the  Pare  Monceau — the  Buttes 
Chaumont,  the  park  of  Vincennes,  and  very  many 
other  new  creations  of  the  landscape  and  ornamental 
gardener's  art  are  magnificent  achievements,  which 
every  German  admires  and  acknowledges  as  such. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  somewhat  less  of  a  success. 

If  we  except  the  Jardin  Reserve,  outside  the  Palace 
of  Industry  in  Paris,  in  1S67,  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever worth  mentioning  so  far  as  landscape  gardening 
is  concerned,  and  even  there  the  scenic  effect  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
so-called  Prussian  garden,  however,  constituted  an 
exception  in  so  far  as,  forming  a  separate  enclosure,  with 
a  Moorish  pavilion  for  a  background,  it  offered,  more 
particularly  in  the  beginning,  though  even  later  also, 
when  the  gaps  made  by  the  sudden  frost  setting  in  at 
the  end  of  May  had  once  more  been  filled  up,  an 
agreeable  and  genial  prospect.  With  this  single 
exception,  the  space  allotted  to  the  various  countries 
was  so  restricted  that  but  little  could  be  made  of  it.  This 
evil,  too,  there  was,  namely,  that  the  duty  of  laying  out 
the  gardens  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  different  countries, 
and  that  in  many  cases  it  was  neglected.  The  buildings 
outside  the  Palace  of  Industry  were  so  much  crowded 
together  that  a  large  proportion,  especially  the  most 
ornate  amongst  them,  showed  but  to  little  advantage. 
As  a  rule,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  point 
available  whence  a  side  view  even  could  be  obtained 
with  anything  like  satisfaction.  Surely,  it  was  a  very 
great  mistake  to  mix  up  together  in  one  indiscriminate 
mass  merely  ornamental  buildings  with  others  that 
were  intended  to  serve  useful  purposes.  Another  in- 
convenience also,  more  particularly  felt  by  persons 
desirous  of  inspecting  the  various  exhibits  leisurely  and 
with  care,  was  this,  namely,  that  the  Palace  of  Indus- 
try was  always  so  full  of  visitors,  on  Sundays  especially, 
that  it  became  quite  impossible  at  times  to  make  any 
but  the  most  cursory  examination  of  any  single  article 
of  interest.  To  make  up  for  this,  however,  there  was 
the  Jardin  Reserve,  a  very  pleasant  retreat  for  those 
who,  having  spent  many  hours  in  examining  the  various 
works  of  art  and  science  on  view,  required  rest ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  ground  was  broken,  and  pre- 
sented many  changing  views ;  yet  even  in  this 
place,  the  writer  could  perceive  no  real  specimen 
of  sylvan  beauty.  Two  plant,  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  shows  were  held  in  the  Jardin  Reserve  every 
month,  and  attracted  much  notice,  notwithstanding 
their  treading  so  close  upon  the  heels  one  of  the  other. 
If  Paris  and  its  immediate  vicinity  alone  supplied 
sufficient  materials  for  these  shows,  neighbouring 
Belgium  and  England  contributed  to  a  great  extent 
also  towards  the  ornamental  element  in  them.  What 
the  last-named  countries  accomplished,  as  shown  by 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  plants  brought  forward 
during  the  interval  between  April  1  and  October  31, 
it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  bring  about  on  any 
future  occasion.  In  addition  to  this,  visitors  had  an 
opportunity,  in  a  general  way,  of  seeing  here  whatso- 
ever human  skill,  assisted  by  good  fortune,  had 
achieved  in  the  improvement  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
all  the  very  best  specimens  of  beauty  and  excellence 
produced  in  foreign  lands. 

If  we  remember,  then,  that  the  Jardin  Reserve  was 
called  into  existence  upon  ground  such  as  the  Champ  de 
Mars  afforded,  we  cannot  but  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration 
both  to  him  who  designed  the  plan  and  to  the  man  who 
carried  it  out  so  brilliantly.  To  lay  down  the  fruitful 
mould  in  sufficient  quantities  must  alone  have  required 
gigantic  exertions  and  unlimited  resources.  The  lawn, 
with  the  flowers,  plants,  and  Coniferce  upon  it, 
exhibited  an  appearance  so  beautiful  throughout  the 
whole  time,  that  one  could  not  help  fancying  it  had 
always  been  there.  The  fine  rockeries,  with  under- 
ground passages,  excited  and  deserved  admiration. 
The  sweep  of  the  ground  was  artistic  ;  as  to  the  out- 
lines of  the  piece  of  water — a  matter  in  which  a  French- 
man has  but  seldom  any  good  fortune — I  could  have 
wished  them  better.  The  brook  that  looked  not  unlike 
the  shape  of  an  earthworm,  produced  no  agreeable 
impression.  Unfortunately  the  trees,  which  in  part 
had  been  planted  about  a  year  and  a-half  before,  as 
well  as  the  tall  bushes,  grew  up  badly.  In  spite 
of  all  the  pains  taken  to  place  good  earth  about  them, 
they  presented,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle, for  the  leaves  had  dropped  more  or  less,  and  lay 
about  on  the  turf,  imparting  to  the  green  grass  the 
germs  of  approaching  death. 

Widely  different  were  the  conditions  of  the  space 
allotted  to  horticultural  ornamention  outside  the  Exhi- 
bition building  at  Vienna,  inasmuch  as,  for  one  thing, 
the  area  devoted  thereto  was  three  times  as  large,  and 
admited  of  something  like  a  proper  arrangement.  In 
spite  of  the  room  even  here  being  too  small,  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  German  clearly  manifested 
itself  in  the  choice  of  the  locality  for  the  Exhibition 
grounds.  If  the  Southern  German  is  endowed  with 
more  sensibility  than  the  German  of  the  North,  this 
difference  stands  out  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  Austrian  German.  The  Prater  of  the  present  day 
itself  bears  witness  thereof,  although  it  has  unfortu- 
nately lost  much  of  its  original  woodland  scenery  in 
modern  times.  And  we  find  that  this  Prater  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
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In  whatever  terms  of  praise  I  may  have  spoken  of 
the  Jardin  Reserve  in  Paris,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
beauty  it  in  no  way  came  up  to  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  south  entrance,  with  its  ornamental  grounds; 
especially,  too,  as  the  space  here  was  more  extensive. 

A  success  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant achievement  in  horticulture,  were  both  the  sunk 
flower-beds  situate  between  the  east  end  of  the  Palace 
of  Industry  and  the  Kunsthalle,  and  parted  by  a  terrace 
upon  which,  unfortunately,  the  centre  point  was  occu- 
pied by  an  imitation  of  Sultan  Achmed's  Fountain  at 
Constantinople.  The  plantations  were  a  masterpiece, 
both  as  regards  position  and  colour.  Karl  Koch, 
Berlin)  Sept.  23. 

{To  b*  Continued.) 


LAW   NOTES. 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Nov.  4,  the  case  of 
Cave  v.  YVaterer,  relating  to  the  RESPONSIBILITY 
for  DAMAGE  by  the  Falling  of  a  Tree,  was  heard 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Barons  Martin  and 
Pigott.  This  case  was  tried  at  Croydon,  before  Baron 
Martin,  when  his  lordship  directed  a  non-suit.  The  de- 
fendant is  a  "horticultural  gardener," and  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  of  Stratheden  House,  Knights- 
bridge,  to  improve  his  grounds.  The  defendant  em- 
ployed Mr.  G.  Eyles  to  carry  out  the  work  for  him, 
and  he  employed,  among  others,  a  man  named  Jacobs. 
The  latter,  in  removing  a  tree,  did  his  work  so  care- 
lessly that  it  fell  upon  Mr.  Cave,  who  was  passing  by, 
and  inflicted  such  serious  injuries  upon  him  that  he 
died.  The  plaintiff,  the  widow  and  administratrix  of 
Mr.  Cave,  sued  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  Mr. 
Eyles,  it  was  said,  used  to  send  in  his  bills  for  work 
done  and  labour  employed,  to  the  defendant,  who  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry.  His  lordship  thought 
that  the  action  was  wrongly  brought — that  as  Eyles 
was  the  employer  of  Jacobs  he  was  responsible,  if  any- 
body was,  for  his  negligence.  Mr.  Willis  now  moved 
for  a  rule  to  set  aside  the  non-suit,  and  enter  the  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
evidence  for  the  jury  of  the  defendant's  liability,  and 
that  Jacobs  was  the  defendant's  servant— The  Court 
granted  a  rule. 

■  In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  Nov.  10, 

the  case  of  Stopher  v.  Townshend,  relating  to 
Cutting  Trees,  was  heard  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock. 
The  action  was  for  trespass.  The  plaintiff  is  a  widow 
residing  at  4,  Harley  Place,  Marylebone  Road,  the 
defendant  a  gentleman  who  resides  at  No.  5  in  the 
same  street.  In  front  of  the  two  houses  between 
them  and  the  Marylebone  Road  is  a  garden  ;  in  this 
garden  were  Lilacs,  Hollies,  and  creepers,  which  grew 
so  high  at  the  part  of  the  garden  opposite  the  defend- 
ant's house  that,  according  to  his  allegation,  they 
obstructed  his  view  of  Regent's  Park.  He  complained 
to  his  neighbour  of  this,  and  she  directed  her  gardener 
to  clip  the  shrubs.  After  a  time,  however,  sbe  declined 
to  clip  them  any  more,  and  thereupon  the  defendant 
had  them  cut  down  ;  and  it  was  for  so  doing  that  this 
action  was  brought  For  the  defendant  it  was  con- 
tended that  although  there  was  no  fence  dividing  the 
garden  into  two  parts,  still  so  much  of  the  garden  as 
was  opposite  to  his  house  belonged  to  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  had,  of  course,  the  right  to  cut  the  shrubs. 
The  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
whole  garden  was  appurtenant  to  and  formed  part  of 
the  premises  occupied  by  her.  The  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff:  damages  ^"15. — The  learned 
judge  gave  the  defendant  leave  to  move  to  enter  the 
verdict  for  him. 

In    the    Selby   County   Court,    the    case    of 

Hardisty  v.  Tock,  relating  to  the  Perquisites  of 
Head  Gardeners,  has  lately  been  heard.  The  de- 
fendant, Mr.  James  Tock,  of  Drax  Abbey,  Selby, 
hired  the  plaintiff  as  his  gardener,  and  he  worked 
there  for  several  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
left,  and  now  claimed  £2  6s.  8c/.,  balance  due  to  him 
for  wages.  Mr.  Tock  pleaded  a  set-off  exceeding  ^5, 
22j.  of  which  was  admitted,  and  the  rest  denied.  The 
principal  items  consisted  of  money  prizes  the  plaintiff 
had  won  at  Selby  and  Howden  Horticultnral  Shows, 
by  exhibiting  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  Drax  Abbey 
gardens.  The  judge  (Mr.  Smith)  said  he  had  always 
understood  that  this  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
head  gardener.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  Mr.  Tock 
expressly  agreed  with  him  to  exhibit  at  the  shows 
named,  he  to  have  the  prizes,  and  to  bear  the  expense 
of  moving  the  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tock 
said  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  prizes  should  be 
divided  between  the  head  and  under  gardener,  and  in 
this  he  was  corroborated  by  Booth,  the  under  gardener. 
The  judge,  after  remarking  that  considerable  feeling 
had  been  imported  into  the  case,  gave  judgment  for 
the  amount  sued  for,  less  22s.,  the  portion  of  the  set-off 
admitted  by  the  plaintiff.  [As  a  matter  of  right  the 
prize  money  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  employer,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  owner  of  the  plants;  but  by 
custom  such  money  is,  excepting  in  perhaps  a  few 
instances,  where  some  arrangement  has  been  come  to 
in  the  matter,  always  allowed  the  gardener,  as  a  sort  of 
reward.  There  are  instances,  we  know,  where  the 
master  pockets  all,  and  also  cases  where  it  is  divided  ; 
but  there  are  very  few  gentlemen  who  ever  accept 
such  money.  We  never  heard  of  prize  money  being 
shared  between  the  gardener  and  under  gardener  be- 


fore, but  we  do  know  that  one  of  our  most  successful 
exhibitors  allows  his  young  men  all  the  winnings  at  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  season  which  he  attends.  Eds.] 


REVIEW   OF    THE   KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS.— XL 

A  utuwn-ftourring  Species  0/  the  section  Schizostigma. 
— The  autumn-flowering  species  with  multifid  capillary 
stigmas  are  the  hardiest  and  best  known  of  those  that 
flower  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  are  as  follows  : 

40.  C.  dusii,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  xv.,  p.  220  ;  C.  Clitsi- 
anus,  Herb.  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  269  ;  C.  autumnalis, 
Brotero,  Fl.  Lusit.  i.,  p.  49,  excl.  syn. — Corm  ovoid, 
middle-sized,  the  tunics  split  up  into  paiallel  or  closely 
reticulated  fibres.  Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  4 — 5, 
emergent  from  the  spathes  at  the  flowering  time,  very 
narrow,  with  much  reflexed  edges,  and  a  distinct  white 
central  band.  Top  of  the  flower  3—4  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  corm.  Proper  spathe  monophyllous,  enve- 
loping the  tube,  which  is  a  little  protruded  from  it. 
Limb  1— \\  inch  deep,  lilac,  with  oblong  blunt  division 
not  distinctly  veined  unless  on  the  outside  at  the  base, 
the  throat  inside  pale  yellow  and  obscurely  pubescent. 
Anthers  yellow,  \  inch  long,  exceeding  the  glabrous  fila- 
ments. Stigmas  scarlet,  equalling  or  overtopping  the 
anthers,  cut  up  into  abundant  capillary  segments. 

A  native  of  calcareous  hills  in  Portugal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lisbon  and  Cintra,  flowering  in  October 
and  November.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Clusius,  but 
has  been  often  confused  with  serotinus,  from  which  it 
may  be  known  by  its  corm  and  stigmas.  Herbert  had 
it  in  cultivation,  and  says — "  It  has  the  feathery  stigma 
of  pyrenxus  (nudiflorus)  and  medius."  It  is  to  Gay 
that  we  are  indebted  for  distinguishing  it  clearly  in 
recent  times. 

41.  C.  Boryi,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  xv.,  p.  220;  C.  Bory- 
anus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1847,  t.  16,  fig.  10  ;  Jourh, 
Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  291  ;  Klatt,  Linncea,  xxxiv.,  p.  685  ;  C. 
iotiicus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845,  Misc.,  p.  3  ;  C.  veneris, 
Tappeiner  in  Poech.  PI.  Cypr.,  p.  10. — Corm  ovoid, 
middle-sized,  the  tunics  breaking  up  into  fibres  and  slices 
towards  the  base.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Leaves  5— 6, 
emerging  from  the  bracts  at  the  flowering  time,  very 
narrow  with  much  reflexed  edges,  and  a  distinct  white 
central  band.  Proper  spathe  with  two  lanceolate  white 
membranous  divisions,  which  fall  far  short  of  the  top  of 
the  tube.  Top  of  the  flower  4—6  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  corm.  Limb  1— 1£,  or,  under  cultivation,  2  inches 
deep,  cream-white,  usually  quite  unstriped,  with  a  very 
distinct  orange-yellow,  faintly  pubescent  throat.  Anthers 
p — \  inch  long,  white,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  yellow 
filaments.  Stigmas  orange-red,  overtopping  the  anthers, 
with  numerous  divaricating  capillary  segments. 

A  native  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  mountains  of 
Greece,  discovered  by  Colonel  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent, 
about  the  year  1830,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navarino, 
the  hills  near  which,  he  writes,  "are  covered  with  it 
after  the  rainy  season,  from  November  to  January,  the 
main  flowering  time  being  in  December,  with  Mandra- 
gora."  With  its  milk-white  limb,  bringing  out  into 
relief  its  red,  finely-divided  stigmas  and  orange-yellow 
throat,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species. 
There  are  two  exquisitely  finished  drawings  in  Gay's 
collection,  and  a  long  account  of  its  history  and  habits 
in  Herbert's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  He  is,  however,  certainly  mistaken  in  referring 
the  Caspian  to  the  Greek  plant,  and  the  plant  of  Mount 
Massicytus,  in  Lycia,  is  C.  cancellatus. 

Var.  C.  lavigatus,  Bory  et  Chaub.  Exp.  Moree,  p.  21, 
t.  2,  fig.  1  ;  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  289. — Corm 
very  much  slit  up  into  imbricated  slices.  Leaves  very 
narrow,  with  reflexed  edges.  Flower  small,  the  limb  an 
inch  or  less  long  in  wild  specimens,  with  three  plumose 
conspicuous  stripes  of  lilac  all  down  the  outside  of  the 
outer  divisions,  the  throat  bright  yellow. 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  continental  Greece 
(Hymettus,  Pames,  &c.),  flowering  from  September  to 
December. 

Var.  C.  Totirneforti,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  xv.,  220;  C. 
Toumefortianus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1845, taD-  37*  ^S-  3! 
Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  291.— Corm-coats  much  sliced. 
Flower  rather  larger  than  in  the  last,  with  a  pale  lilac 
limb,  striped  on  the  outside  at  the  base,  with  a  pale 
yellow  throat.     Leaves  narrow. 

Islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  (Melos  and 
Thermia),  gathered  by  D'Urville  and  others.  Her- 
bert, who  had  it  in  cultivation,  writes  of  it : — "  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  C.  Boryanus,  but  differs  in  the  pale 
blue  tint  of  the  limb,  the  paleness  of  the  throat  and 
filaments,  the  spathe  not  having  green  veins,  the  style 
being  longer  and  pendulous,  the  tube  shorter,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  limb  more  linear,  and  if  once  expanded, 
little  disposed  to  close  again,  even  at  night.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  it  a  desirable  plant  to  stand  in  the 
room  in  November." 

Var.  C.  Orphanidi,  Hook.  fil.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5776.— 
Corm  ovoid,  larger,  the  tunics  slitting  up  only  at  the  base. 
Leaves  much  broader  and  flatter  than  in  the  other  forms, 
reaching  \\ — 2  lines  in  width  at  the  flowering  time.  Top 
of  the  flower  6 — 7  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Limb 
pale  unstriped  lilac,  with  a  yellow  throat. 

Sent  to  Kew  by  Professor  Orphanides,  the  exact 
station  not  known.  Probably  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
same  as  C.  cretensis,  Kornicke,  Flora,  1856,  p.  409, 
from  Crete. 

42.  C.  cancellatus,  Herbert,  Bot.  Mag.,  sub-t.  3864; 
Hort.  Journ.  ii.,  p.  276  ;  C.  Schimperi,  Gay,  in  Schimp. 
PI.  Cephal.  Exsic.  ;  C.  Spruneri,  Boiss.  and  Held. 
Diagn.  vii,,  p.   103;  C.  mazziaricus,  Herb.  Bot.  Reg. 


1845,  Misc.  p.  3,  Bot.  Reg.  1847,  tab.  16,  fig.  5—6; 
C.  dianthus,  K.  Koch,  Linncea,  xxi.,  p.  634  ;  C. pylarum. 
Gay,  in  Balansa,  PL  Orient.  Exsic. ,  No.  822  ;  C.  cilickus^ 
Kotschy,  PI.  Cilic.  Exsic,  No.  316;  C.  nudijlorus, 
Sibth.  and  Smith,  Prodr.  Flor.  Grrec,  p.  23,  excl.  syn. — 
Corm  ovoid  or  globose,  middle-sized,  clothed  with  a  thick 
network  of  coarse  reticulated  fibres,  prolonged  as  bristles 
up  the  neck.  Basal  spathe  absent.  Leaves  not  produced 
till  after  the  flowers  are  done.  Spathe  monophyllous  or 
dipliyllous,  not  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 
Top  of  the  flower  5 — 6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm. 
Tube  protruded  1 — \\  inch  from  the  spathe,  whitish  or  pale 
lilac.  Limb  i\ — ij  inch  deep,  white  or  pale  lilac,  with 
faint  stripes,  the  divisions  oblong,  rather  acute,  the  throat 
pale  yellow,  not  pubescent.  Anthers  yellow,  \  inch  long, 
exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  inodorous, 
orange-red,  much  overtopping  the  anthers,  divided  into 
copious  divaricating  capillary  segments. 

Frequent  in  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  said  to  reach  Armenia.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  differs  greatly,  but  the  plant  may 
be  readily  recognised  by  its  very  peculiar  coarse  thick 
corm-coats.  In  Herbert's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  are  full  descriptions  of  three  of  the 
forms.  In  Greece  it  is  said  to  ascend  to  4000  feet,  and 
in  the  Taurus  to  the  alpine  region,  so  that  it  ought  to 
be  quite  hardy  in  England,  and  it  is  a  plant  well  worth 
the  attention  of  cultivators.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
synonyms,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  oriental 
botanists  so  much  that  it  has  been  named  no  less 
than  eight  different  times.  Gay's  name  of  "Schimperi" 
is  earlier  than  Herbert's  "cancellatus,"  and  was  sent 
out  with  specimens  distributed  by  the  Unis  Itineraria. 
It  is  curious  that  a  plant  so  beautiful,  well-known,  and 
widely  spread  should  scarcely  ever  have  been  figured. 
A  good  sheet ful  of  the  different  forms  would  make  a 
very  effective  plate  ;  but  although  I  have  seen  it  in 
herbaria,  from  scores  of  stations,  I  am  yet  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  leaves.  J.  G.  Baker. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Simpson's  remarks  (see  p.  1497) 
respecting  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  Im- 
prisoned Pot  Vine  that  is  growing  in  the  gardens 
here,  I  may  just  say  that  it  was  raised  from  an  eye 
in  the  usual  way,  grown  on  in  the  Pine  stove,  and 
potted  into  its  present  pot  fourteen  years  ago  last 
June.  It  has  annually  produced  a  crop  of  finely 
swelled  and  coloured  fruit,  which  upon  an  average 
would  weigh  20  lb.  It  would  merely  be  presumption 
for  me  to  say  more  respecting  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  most  gardeners  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  expressed 
themselves  astonished  at  the  vigour  and  fruitfulness  of 
the  Vine.  As  to  the  treatment  it  receives,  it  is  top- 
dressed  each  year  with  cowdung,  bones,  and  fresh  soil, 
is  well  attended  to  with  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  occasionally  receives  a  good  soaking  of  the 
drainage  from  the  stables  diluted  to  a  proper  strength. 
It  is  pruned  on  the  short  rod  or  long  spur  system,  the 
wood  for  the  present  season  being  all  that  we  desire  ; 
and  from  its  present  appearance  it  is  likely  to  go  on  in 
its  fruitfulness  for  years.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  little  consolation  to  "  North  of  the  Trent," 
that  pot  Vines  have  been  grown  here  for  many  years, 
and  with  them  and  the  produce  of  the  vineries,  which 
number  four,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  a 
supply  of  Grapes  when  required  by  my  employer 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  for  many  years  in  succes- 
sion. Should  "North  of  the  Trent"  still  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  previously 
given,  if  he  will  honour  me  with  a  visit — for  we  are 
close  to  the  station — I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  show- 
ing him  through  the  gardens  here,  and  as  he  no  doubt 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  cultivator  of  the  Vine,  he  will 
at  once  see  that  there  is  still  left  plenty  of  fruitful  vigour 
in  the  imprisoned  pot  Vine.  J.  Jefferson^  Carlton 
House  Gardens,  Worksop.  [After  this  full  and  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  treatment  to  which  this  particular 
pot  Vine  has  been  subjected,  and  which  serves  as  the 
answer  and  complement  to  all  that  has  been  written 
respecting  it,  we  must  decline  to  insert  any  further 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Eds.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ayres  (p.   1497),  I  beg  to  say 

that  the  Buscott  Victoria  Vine  was  not  taken  from 
Bulstrode,  but  from  Shrivenham,  Berks,  where  the 
parent  plant  was  growing  in  1S36,  and  where  there  is 
still  one  of  its  offsets  flourishing.  I  have  many  times 
seen  this  Vine  with  the  man  who  planted  it,  and  beg 
to  assure  Mr.  Ayres  that  the  fine  bunches  of  Grapes 
which  won  the  prize,  and  were  the  admiration  of 
everybody  at  the  London  and  country  shows,  were 
produced  before  the  Vine  was  burnt.  R.  Butler,  St, 
Dunstan%s,  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  Ayres  asks,  why  has  the  Black  Damascus 

Grape  gone  out  of  cultivation?  I  cannot  answer  his 
question,  but  I  may  say  that  it  is  grown  here,  and  is  a 
great  favourite;  It  is  a  noble  Grape,  only  I  find  it  a 
little  faulty  in  setting.  Wm.  Irvine,  Glossop  Hall, 
Manchester. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Ayres  (p.  1497),  must 

have  seen  the  Black  Damascus  Grape  in  a  different 
phase  of  cultivation  than  what  it  usually  presents. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  the  management  of  a  vinery  at 
Welbeck  entirely  filled  with  it,  and  although  not  a 
Grape  to  be  depended  upon  for  bearing  or  setting  its 
berries  well,  I  believe  I  grew  it  as  well  as  it  was  ever 
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seen,  both  as  to  the  size  of  its  bunches  and  berries.  I, 
however,  never  observed  any  hammer  marks  on  the 
berries,  and  I  have  grown  them  34  inches  in  circum- 
ference. If  the  Black  Damascus  would  grow  in  the 
same  temperature  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  set  its 
berries  as  well,  it  would  be  by  far  the  finest  and  best 
flavoured  Black  Grape  grown.  Mr.  Ayres  asks  why 
it  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  answer  is  very 
easy,  for  without  the  greatest  care  in  artificially  impreg- 
nating the  bunches  when  in  flower,  the  seedless  berries, 
of  the  size  of  Peas,  would  predominate  in  every  bunch. 
William  Tillerv. 


MESSRS.  JACK  MAN'S  CLEMATISES. 
Few  plants  have  more  rapidly  attained  popularity  as 
garden  flowers  than  the  new  varieties  of  the  hardy 
Clematis,  which,  thanks  especially  to  Mr.  G.  Jackman, 
one  now  meets  with  in  every  direction  ;  and  which — 
very  deservedly  too — have  had  their  history  inscribed 
in  an  elegant  volume  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
To  the  introduction  of  C.  patens  and  C.  lanuginosa  in 
the  first  instance,  and  next  to  the  production  of  C. 
Jackmanni  (one  of  whose  parents  was  C.  lanuginosa), 
we  attribute  the  unmistakable  popular  verdict  in  favour 
of  these  plants  ;  and  in  this  fact  our  garden  hybridists 


to  have  spurred  Mr.  Jackman  onwards,  for  on  j 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Woking 
nursery  we  found  a  new  span-roofed  house,  of  which 
the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  30S)  is  a  representation,  had  1 
been  put  up  by  Mr.  RenJIe  expiessly  for  the  growth  \ 
of  specimens  of  Clematis  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
this  house,  which  is  one  of  Rendle's  patented  struc- 
tures, and  glazed  so  as  to  protect  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  the  Clematis  seemed  perfectly  at  home  ; 
and  the  house  being  remarkable  for  its  abundant  light 
and  ventilation,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  flowering 
well  in  it.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  to 
Rendle's  system  of  glazing  Mr.  Jackman  has  added 
Voyce's  patent  ventilation.  The  house  in  question, 
which  is  unheated,  and,  indeed,  is  intended  merely 
as  a  protection  against  severe  frosts,  is  a  capital 
model  of  a  speedily-erected  cold  greenhouse  or 
orchard-house,  being  strong,  very  light  and  airy,  and 
not  subject  to  drip.  Though  standing  in  a  position 
rather  exposed  to  the  winds  blowing  over  Woking 
Common,  it  has  already  withstood  a  stiff  gale  of  wind 
without  injury  to  the  glazing,  so  that  no  further 
diffidence  is  felt  on  this  point. 

Reverting  to  the  plants  themselves,  we  found  Mr. 
Jackman  to  be  making  every  preparation  to  gratify  the 
public  eye  again  next  season,  should  success  attend  his 


Teck,  Duke  of  Richmond,  William  Kennett,  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Baker,  Reine  Blanche,  the  Shah,  La  Mauve,  W. 
E.  Essington,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Queen,  Stella, 
and  Fair  Rosamond, — the  latter  three,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Jackman  intends  to  send  out  about  next  May.  Most 
of  the  foregoing  are  of  the  spring- flowering  or  early 
summer  flowering  types. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  selected  hybrid 
novelties  as  forming  part  of  the  collection.  These,  we 
observed,  all  bore  a  private  mark,  which  we  learned 
was  an  indication  that  when  it  flowered  last  year  the 
plant  gave  promise  of  possessing  special  merit. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  the  following  : — 

C.  Standishii  x  C.  Jackmanni. — No.  i,  a  dark  reddish 
purple,  of  the  Jackmanni  type. 

C.  lanuginosa  Candida  x  C.  Fortunei. — No.  1,  a  creamy 
white,  fine  ;  No.  2,  a  pinkish  mauve. 

C.  lanuginosa  Candida  x  C.  Standishii. — No.  1,  a  silvery 
mauve  ;  No.  2,  a  lavender,  beautifully  veined  ;  No.  3, 
a  sky-blue,  shaded  with  red ;  No.  4,  a  delicate 
lavender. 

C.  lanuginosa  nivea  x  C.  Standishii. — No.  1,  a  deep 
lavender,  with  plum-coloured  bar. 

C.  Fortunei  x  C.  Standishii. — No.  r,  light  mauve,  with 
crimson  edge. 

C.  H61ene  x  C.  Jackmanni. — No.  i,  a  silvery  mauve, 
tinged  with  pink. 


Fig.  308.— the  woking  clematis  house. 


may  find  the  encouragement  necessary  to  set  them  at 
work  to  create  new  floral  sensations.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  that  the  vein  of  novelty  is  exhausted 
even  in  the  Clematis — witness  the  new  forms  shown 
last  summer  by  Mr.  Noble,  and  the  novelties  still  in 
store  at  the  Woking  Nursery,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
again  presently. 

Viewed  specially  as  objects  of  garden  decoration,  the 
varieties  of  Clematis  maybe  divided  distinctly  into  two 
classes.  The  one  is  typified  by  C.  lanuginosa,  and 
yields  such  grandly  effective  sorts  as  those  of  which 
C.  Jackmanni  and  rubella,  on  the  one  hand,  and  C. 
lanuginosa  nivea  and  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  on  the 
other,  are  examples — varieties  which,  commencing  to 
flower  at  the  height  of  summer,  go  on  blooming  more 
or  less  profusely  until  frost  supervenes.  The  other  is 
typified  by  C.  patens,  of  which  indeed  we  had  some 
few  garden  varieties  of  comparatively  early  date,  but 
which  have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  those  of  modern 
times,  the  latter  being  represented  by  such  sorts  as 
Fair  Rosamond,  Lord  Londesborough,  Miss  Bate- 
man,  Stella,  and  others  of  equal  interest  and  beauty. 
Of  this  little  group,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  Mr.  G. 
Jackman  has  been  a  most  successful  raiser,  as  well  as 
the  most  successful  cultivator  who  has  hitherto  appeared, 
as  the  marvellously  fine  example  shown  last  spring  at 
South  Kensington  and  at  the  Regent's  Park,  and  also 
those  shown  during  the  present  autumn  at  Manchester, 
bear  testimony. 

Success,  as  it  has  often  done  in  other  cases,  seems 


efforts,  which  now,  after  some  years'  experience,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  must  be  the  case.  Of  the  later 
summer  or  autumnal  blooming  kinds  we  noticed  a  fine 
assortment  of  vigorous  specimen  plants  growing  in  pots 
and  tubs.  These,  being  naturally  very  strong  growers 
and  deep  feeders,  are  not  quite  so  amenable  to  pot 
culture  as  the  spring-bloomers,  but  still  some  wonderful 
examples  of  good  cultivation  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  out  from  this  establishment,  such  as 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Jackman's  skill  as  a 
cultivator — none  more  so  than  those  shown  in  their  first 
flush  of  bloom,  by  means  of  a  retarding  system  of  treat- 
ment, and  which  that  gentleman  produced  at  the  fruit 
show  at  Manchester  in  September  last.  These  speci- 
mens included  several  varieties  of  the  Jackmanni,  Viti- 
cella,  and  lanuginosa  type,  and  included  the  specimens 
which  had  been  prize-takers  at  Manchester  and  other 
places  in  this  and  in  former  years. 

Of  the  early  flowering  varieties,  intended  for  the 
spring  exhibitions  of  1874,  there  were  here  accommo- 
dated some  300  specimens,  averaging  about  3  feet  in 
height  and  i^  foot  in  diameter,  and  trained  on  balloon- 
shaped  trellises.  These  consisted  mainly  of  selected 
seedlings,  not  yet  named  nor  shown  ;  but  there  were 
also  well  established  specimens  of  such  kinds  as  Albert 
Victor,  Miss  Bateman,  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  Otto 
Frcebel,  Baroness  Burdctt  Coutts,  Lady  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  Countess  of  Lovelace,  the  Gem,  Lucie  Le- 
moine,  Vesta,  Lord  Derby,  Edith  Jackman,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Unique,  Mrs.  Moore,  John  Murray,  Duchess  of 


C.  Fortunei  x  C.  Prince  of  Wales. — No.  i,  a  light 
pink,  very  distinct. 

C.  lanuginosa  Candida  x  C.  lanuginosa. — No.  1,  a  fine 
pale  lavender. 

C.  lanuginosa  x  C.  Standishii.— No.  i,  a  pale  lavender, 
very  fine. 

C.  Fortunei  x  C.  lanuginosa  Candida. — No.  x,  a  fine 
double  white,  superior  to  Fortunei. 

C.  lanuginosa  nivea  x  C.  Mrs.  James  Bateman  and 
C.  Thomas  Moore. — No.  r,  a  fine  white,  with  mauve- 
coloured  bar. 

With  these,  and  other  unbloomed  seedlings  in 
prospect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  sorts  bloomed  for 
the  hrst  time  last  year,  but  not  yet  sent  out,  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  Woking  Nursery  will,  for  some  years  at 
least,  fail  to  supply  new  interest  to  Clematis  growers, 
in  the  shape  of  meritorious  novelties.  M. 


Dame  Corresjjtmbente. 

Dip  in  the  Flow.— Seeing  your  correspondent's 
letter  in  last  week's  Gurdmtrs'  Chronicle,  at  p.  1469, 
I  am  induced  to  pen  a  few  lines  respecting  it.  There 
is  nothing  doubtful  about  its  answering  if  the  pipes 
are  properly  arranged,  and  a  large  air  or  expansion 
pipe  fixed  in  the  flow,  "just  above  the  dip.  This 
is  the  safety-valve  of  the  whole  affair.  Ordinary 
air  taps  and  air  pipes  are  useless,  as  they  do  not 
let  off  the  steam  as  fast  as  it  forms ;  and  as  steam 
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always  forms  in  the  flow-pipe  above  the  dip,  when 
pipes  are  arranged  in  this  manner,  unless  it  is  let  off  as 
it  forms,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  temperature 
as  to  when  the  circulation  stops.  I  have  not  tried  a 
dip  in  the  return,  but  I  last  year  fixed  a  boiler  and 
pipes  to  heat  three  separate  houses,  and  to  avoid  going 
into  water  I  dipped  the  flow-pipe  about  20  inches,  at 
3  feet  from  where  it  left  the  boiler.  Six  rows  of  pipes 
in  one  of  the  houses  (a  propagating  house)  are  about 
12  inches  below  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the  pipes  in  the 
other  houses  being  fixed  at  different  levels,  and  these 
all  work  well.  But  they  acted  precisely  as  Mr.  Fetch 
describes  his  to  have  done  at  first,  when  I  only  had  a 
small  air-pipe  above  the  dip.  As 
soon,  however,  as  I  replaced  the 
small  air-pipe  with  an  iron  pipe 
of  I  inch  bore  all  went  well,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  air  or  expan- 
sion-pipe should  be  carried  out 
through  the  roof,  as  if  the  fire  is  put 
on  very  rapidly  water  is  sometimes 
forced  out  of  the  top  of  it,  but  this 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  circulation. 
I  may  add,  the  return  in  this  instance 
from  the  three  houses  entered  the 
boiler  at  as  nearly  as  possible  a  dead 
level.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
stokeholes  are  an  entirely  unneces- 
sary evil,  and  that  boilers  may  be 
fixed  so  as  to  heat  piping  entirely 
below  their  level,  and  if  so  Mr. 
Cowan's  system  might  be  generally 
adopted,  as  indeed  any  other,  irre- 
spective of  the  height  of  the  boiler. 
Kirk  Allctif  Woodfordt  Thrapstone. 

Clerodendron  and  Stephanotis. 
— Please  state  in  your  columns  how 
I  am  to  proceed  to  have  Cleroden- 
dron Balfourianum    and  Stephanotis 
floribunda   in  flower   in    September. 
A  Subscriber.     [Mr.  Baines,  to  whom 
we  submitted  your  note,  kindly  replies 
as     follows  :  —  Your    correspondent 
should  have  stated  for  what  purpose 
he  required  his  Stephanotis  floribunda 
and   Clerodendron    Balfourianum    to 
flower  in    September — whether   they 
are  to  be  trained  specimens,  or  planted 
out  and  allowed  to  ramble  freely  overthe  roof  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown,  the  treatment  to  have  them  in 
flower  in  the   two   cases  being  so   different.     If  the 
Clerodendron  is  required  as  a  trained  specimen  it  should 
be  started  into  growth  in  a  brisk  heat  at  the  end  of 
January,   training  the  shoots  on  thin  twine  near  the 
glass;  if  any  flowers  show,  nip  them  off;  keep    the 
plants  growing  freely  until  the  middle  of  May,  with- 
hold water  until  it  flags  severely,  then  give  a  little 
just  to  freshen  it  up,  and  keep  on  for  a  few  weeks  this 
partial  watering,  and  allowing  the  plant  to  flag  between 
each  application  of  water  ;  this  is  to  stop  root  action 
and  ripen  the  wood.  Then  remove  the  plant  to  a  cooler, 
more   airy  situation,    and 
about  eight  weeks  before 
it    is   required    in    flower 
remove    the   plant    into  a 
brisk  growing  temperature, 
keeping    the    atmosphere 
moderately    humid.      The 
above  treatment,  if  carried 
out    with  judgment,    will 
produce  a  good  display  of 
flowers,  though  not  so  pro- 
fuse   as    in     spring,     the 
natural  flowering  season  of 
the  plant.      The    Stepha- 
notis    if    required     as    a 
trained  pot  plant  is  more 
difficult,  and  not  so  certain 
to  manage  ;  more  will  de- 
pend   upon    the   previous 
year's    treatment    of    the 
plant  during  its  season  of 
growth.    To  get  an  autumn 
bloom    the    plant    should 
have   been  grown    in    an 
intermediate    house,     the 
shoots    trained    near    the 
glass,    with   a   rather   dry 
atmosphere,  and  wintered 
in   a   temperature   of   460 

or  480  night,  day  40  or  6°  higher,  through  the  spring, 
merely  giving  the  plant  the  temperature  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  in  which  house  it  will  begin  to 
push  slowly  with  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  summer  weather.  During  the  winter  the  plant 
must  not  receive  more  water  than  will  just  prevent  the 
soil  from  getting  dust  dry,  or  the  roots  will  rot,  which 
would  be  all  but  fatal.  If  all  that  is  required  is  simply 
to  have  the  Stephanotis  in  flower  for  cutting  during 
September,  if  the  plant  is  planted  out  or  grown 
in  a  large  pot  and  trained  to  the  roof  in  a  cool 
stove,  it  may  be  expected  to  flower  almost  continuously 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  providing 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  not  so  high  during 
the  spring  months  as  to  induce  the  plant  to  flower 
early.  Eds.] 


Rector  of  Woodstock  and  Bountiful  Potatos. 
— These  two  Potatos  (figs.  309,  310)  are  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  the  Rectory,  Woodstock,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  persistent  and  successful 
efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the  Potato.  Some  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  work  achieved  by  Mr,  Fenn  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  trial  of  Potatos  at  Chiswick,  four  First-class 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Fenn,  exclusive  of  Rector  of  Woodstock,  which 
received  this  award  in  1870.  Rector  of  Woodstock 
(fig.  309)  is  a  very  superior  second  early  round  variety, 
haulm   of  medium   height,   robust   and   spreading  ;  a 


injury  to  the  woodwork  of  the  roofs  of  houses  in 
London,  piercing  in  every  direction  the  fir  rafters  (in 
which  it  most  probably  took  up  its  residence  while  they 
were  growing  as  trees),  and,  when  arrived  at  the 
perfect  state,  making  its  way  out  even  through  sheets 
of  lead,  one- sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  when  they  happen 
to  have  been  nailed  upon  the  rafter  in  which  it  has 
assumed  its  final  metamorphosis.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  a  specimen  of  such  a 
sheet  of  lead,  which,  though  only  8  inches  long  and 
4  broad,  is  thus  pierced  with  12  oval  holes,  of  some  of 
which  the  longest  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Mr.  Charles  Miller  first  discovered  lead  in  the  stomach 

of  the  larva  of  this  insect."  R.  A. 

Pryor,  Hatfield,  Herts,  Nov.  6. 


Fig.  309. — rector  of  Woodstock  potato. 


heavy  cropper,  producing  a  large  quantity  of  fine  table- 
size  tubers,  flattish  round  in  shape  ;  skin  white  and 
smooth,  flesh  whitish  yellow  ;  boils  very  mealy,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  It  is  remarkably  handsome,  and 
thus  well  fitted  for  exhibition.  The  Rector  is  a  superb 
garden  variety,  and  a  first-class  table  Potato.  Boun- 
tiful (fig.  310)  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  hand- 
some kidney  Potatos  in  cultivation,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  colour.  It  is  a  second 
early  variety  ;  haulm  very  distinct,  of  medium  height, 
and  branching  ;  very  large  cropper,  producing  an 
immense  quantity  of  good  table-size  tubers  of  true 
kidney  shape  ;  skin  deep  rich  red,  and  very  smooth  ; 


Fig.  310. — bountiful  potato. 


flesh  whitish  yellow,  superior'  flavour.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent table  variety,  and  should  be  grown  for  winter 
eating,  as  it  keeps  so  well.  As  an  exhibition  variety  it 
is  scarcely  equalled.  Both  of  these  varieties,  we  under- 
stand, are  to  be  distributed  this  autumn  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  seedsman,  Ealing,  W.  We  may  remark  that  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Fenn  some  specimens  in  illus- 
tration of  his  experiments  in  prevention  of  the  Potato 
disease,  and  to  which  we  shall  allude  at  another  time. 

Injury  to  Lead  by  Insects  (p.  1471). — The 
earliest  instance  of  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  recorded 
by  Kirby  and  Spence  {Introduction  to  Entomology,  ch. 
vi.,  p.  120,  note  ;  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1*858)  : 
—  "The  larva  of  a  Callidium  (which  Dr.  Leach  has 
discovered  to  be  C.  bajulum)  sometimes  does  material 


Societies. 

Linnean  :  Nov.  6. — G.  Bentham, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Unusual 
interest  was  felt  on  this  occasion,  the 
first  on  which  the  Fellows  have  met 
in  the  new  rooms  erected  for  the 
Linnean  Society  by  the  Government. 
The  apartments  are  spacious  and  hand- 
some, and  are  situated  in  the  western 
half  of  the  new  buildings  at  Burling- 
ton House,  fronting  Piccadilly.  They 
comprise  a  meeting  room,  a  large  library 
with  two  galleries,  a  council-room,  and 
other  offices.  One  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments, which  was,  we  presume,  inevit- 
able, consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  no  longer  a  common  room,  to 
which  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal, 
Linnean,  and  Chemical  Societies  can 
adjourn  after  their  respective  meetings, 
as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  other 
Societies  are,  it  is  true,  lodged  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  building,  but 
there  is  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  apartments  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other. 

The  removal  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  library  have  been  superintended 
by  the  President  in  person,  who  has 
spared  neither  zeal  nor  labour  in  direct- 
ing and  aiding  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Kippist  and  his  subordinates. 

The  President   fittingly  opened    the 
business  of  the  meeting  by  a  brief  but 
very    interesting    historical   retrospect, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  at  this 
time.     It  appears  that,   owing  to  the   investments  that 
have  been  made  in  past  years,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
call  on   the   Fellows  for   any  special  aid  to   meet   the 
expenses  of  removal  and  refurnishing,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  expenditure  on  the  publications  of  the  Society. 
The  President  expressed  his  opinion  that  among  the 
principal  objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Society  were  the 
quality,    quantity,  and   regularity  of  publication  of  the 
Transactions  and  Journal,   the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  the  general  meetings.      We  may 
parenthetically  remark  that  the  Society  holds  deservedly 
so  high  a  rank  among  kindred  associations,  its  publica- 
tions are  so  valuable,  and  its  power  of  advancing  science 
and  facilitating  the  labours 
of  its  prosecutors  so  great, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all    those  who    have    not 
already  done  so,  and  who 
have  the  interests  of  natural 
science  at  heart,   will  join 
the  ranks  of '  the    Society, 
and   thus  enhance  its  use- 
fulness.     More  general  in- 
terest might    be  occasion- 
ally infused  into   the  ordi- 
nary meetings  by  the  more 
frequent  exhibition  of  inter- 
esting   specimens,    and    by 
encouraging  discussion    on 
various  subjects  of  general 
natural  history,  while  papers 
of    technical    interest    only 
might  be  "taken  as  read." 
In  any  case  the  Society  has 
great  claims  on  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  natu- 
ralists     and      patrons     of 
science,  and  the   President 
and  officials  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Fellows  by 
the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  their  duties  have  been 
performed. 

After  the  reading  of  the 
presidential  address,  Dr. 
Hooker,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  rose  to  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  Society  had  been 
provided  for.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Hooker  then  read  a  paper  on  the  structure  of 
Prosopanche,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Hydnora,  but 
a  native  of  South  America.  The  plant  has  been  studied 
by  Professor  Dc  Bary  with  great  care,  and  his  conclusions 
were  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  Hooker.  The  plant  in 
question  is  a  root  parasite,  destitute  of  leaves,  and  with 
several  remarkable  structural  peculiarities,  especially  as 
regards  the  conformation  of  the  placentas,  and  the  im- 
bedding of  the  ovules  within  the  tissues  of  the  placenta 
itself.  The  occurrence  of  Hydnora  in  Africa  and  of 
Prosopanche  in  South  America  were  considered  by  Dr. 
Hooker  as  presenting  great  difficulties  on  the  Darwinian 
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hypothesis,  it  being  difficult  to  conceive  that  two  plants 
of  conformation  so  similar,  yet  separated  by  such  a  vast 
tract,  could  have  had  a  common  origin. 

Dr.  Hooker  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  both  Hydnora 
and  Prosopanche  may  be  peculiar  forms  of  some  other 
plants  altered  and  modified  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  now  growing  as  parasites  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  [In  some  points  the  plants  in  question  present 
analogies  with  Aristolochiacece,  which  are  natives  of  both 
continents.  May  it  not  be  that  the  parasites  in  question 
are  derivative  forms  from  Aristolochias  or  some  other 
plants  ?] 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the  reading  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  Miers  (who  discovered  one  of  the  species 
in  a  fresh  state  in  Chili,  see  Journal  of  Botany,  1873, 
257)i  Professor  Dyer,  and  others  took  part. 

Professor  Dyer  showed  a  specimen  of  Dipterocarpus, 
from  Cambodia,  of  a  different  type  to  any  hitherto 
met  with. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Royal  Horticultural:  Nov.  12.— H.  Little,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. — Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  said  it  was  un-, 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  speci- 
men of  Vanda  coerulea,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
which  was  probably  the  finest  ever  shown,  and  spoke 
for  itself.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Khasia 
Hills,  where  this  superb  plant  grows,  were  carefully 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  Journals. 
"  The  atmosphere  is  on  the  whole  humid,  and  extremely 
so  during  the  rains  ;  but  there  is  no  damp  heat,  nor 
stagnation  of  the  air,  and  at  the  flowering  season  the 
temperature  ranges  between  6o°  and  8o° ;  there  is  much 
sunshine,  and  both  air  and  bark  are  dry  during  the  day  ; 
in  July  and  August,  during  the  rains,  the  temperature  is  a 
little  higher  than  above,  but  in  winter  it  falls  much  lower, 
and  hoar-frost  forms  on  the  ground."  There  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Batemannia  Eurtii,  the  flowers  of  which,  in  general 
shape  and  marking,  especially  the  cordiform  labellum, 
quite  agreed  with  the  figure  in  Bot.  Mag.  6003.  The 
colour  was,  however,  much  more  pallid,  but  there  were 
great  individual  differences  in  the  coloration  of  Orchids. 
The  genus  Stylidium  would,  probably,  find  a  place  in 
collections  of  Crassula-like  plants.  It  belonged  to  a 
family  nearly  allied  to  the  Bellflowers,  and  was  almost 
exclusively  Australian.  The  species  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson  as  S.  soboliferum  had  leaves  too  long  for  that 
species,  and  appeared,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  plants  in  that  state,  to  be  S.  ciliatum,  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.  tab.  3883.  The  cut  specimens  of  Cunonia 
capensis,  brought  from  Syon  House  by  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
were  worth  examining.  Burchell,  the  traveller,  described  it 
as  "a handsome  tree,  with  fine  shining  green  foliage,  con- 
trasted by  numerous  dense  elongated  bunches  of  small 
milk-white  flowers  and  twigs  of  a  red  colour,  having 
the  habit  of  a  tropical  rather  than  of  a  Cape  plant."  It  was 
common  in  moist  woody  places  throughout  the  colony. 
Five  other  species  had  been  discovered  in  a  rather 
remote  locality,  namely,  New  Caledonia.  Mr,  Wood- 
bridge  had  also  brought  one  of  Mr.  Kemp's 
"  Grape  rails."  [See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  1872, 
p.  429.]  This  was  an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which 
Grapes  could  be  kept  in  a  state  fit  for  the  table  for 
many  months.  It  simply  consisted  of  a  series  of  long 
zinc  boxes,  small  in  section,  and  placed  on  two  supports, 
one  above  the  other,  like  rails.  The  end  of  the  pieces  of 
cane  bearing  the  bunches  of  Grapes  were  inserted  into  a 
number  of  holes  in  the  zinc  box,  which  was  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  fuller's  earth,  sugar,  starch,  and  charcoal. 
Mr.  Kemp  had  succeeded  with  his  apparatus  in  preserv- 
ing Grapes  from  the  end  of  December  to  May — quite 
five  months.  By  this  time  new  Grapes  could  be  ripened, 
and  so  a  constant  succession  could  be  kept  without  any 
trouble.  The  pieces  of  cane  left  after  the  Grapes  were 
removed  pushed  their  buds  and  put  out  roots,  and 
the  liquid  in  the  boxes  never  lost  its  sweetness,  and 
simply  required  now  and  then  to  be  replenished. 
Mr.  Wheble,  of  Bulmershe,  Reading,  had  brought  a 
polished  slab  of  the  wood  of  Taxodium  sempervirens, 
and  also  pieces  of  the  bark,  from  a  tree  planted  in  1845, 
and  recently  cut  down.  The  bark  exactly  resembled  that 
of  the  Sequoia  exhibited  some  years  since  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Noble  had,  however, 
informed  him  that  the  bark  of  the  so-called  Wellingtonia 
and  the  Taxodium  were  exceedingly  similar,  and  that 
other  trees,  as,  for  instance,  Fitzroya  patagonica,  had 
similar  fibrous  bark. 

Mr.  Wheble  said,  his  object  in  bringing  the  specimens 
was  partly  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  wood, 
which  he  thought  would  make  the  tree  worth  growing  for 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  bark,  too,  appeared 
to  him  extremely  similar  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Sequoia  ; 
and,  as  far  as  his  experience  of  S.  Wellingtonia,  its  bark 
in  this  country  did  not,  at  any  rate  within  the  same  limits 
of  age,  become  so  fibrous  as  that  of  the  Taxodium.  The 
latter  was,  on  the  whole,  the  less  desirable  tree,  as  it  was 
rather  tender.  He  understood  that  the  bark  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  tree  was  that  of  a  known  individual  of  the 
group,  so  that  perhaps  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting 
its  being  what  it  was  stated  to  be. 

Dr.  Masters  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Andean 
Tacsonias  were  not  cultivated  more  frequently  in  the 
open  air.  Coming,  as  many  of  them  did,  from  a  cloudy 
climate  at  very  great  elevations,  be  could  not  see  why 
they  should  always  be  treated  with  artificial  heat.  He 
had  seen  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  garden  at  Reigate.  It  would 
be  worth  while  grafting  them  upon  the  common  Passiflora 
ccerulea,  which  was  quite  hardy,  and  flowered  freely  near 
London,  but  he  understood  in  Italy,  where  that  plant 
grew  as  a  weed,  it  was  found  not  to  be  well  adapted  for 
stocks,  on  account  of  its  property  of  throwing  up 
suckers.  With  regard  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Sequoia, 
he  could  only  say  that  the  cones  and  foliage  exhibited 
with  the  bark  were  certainly  those  of  S.  Wellingtonia, 
whatever  the  bark  might  be. 

Mr.  Jennings  remarked  that  Vanda  ccerulea  was  fast 
disappearing  from  its  native  localities.     At  the  present 


rate  the  ruthless  removal  and  destruction  of  the  plant 
must  in  a  few  years  determine  its  extermination. 

Scientific  Committee.— A.  Grote,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  sent  a  specimen 
of  a  Capsicum  from  Transylvania,  with  two  small  fruits 
produced  from  the  placenta. 

Dr.  Masters  remarked  that  he  had  seen  similar  instances 
of  "fructusinfructu,"  in  the  case  of  the  Vine,  Orange, 
and  Wallflower. 

Mr.  Anderson  Henry  sent  fruit  of  Tacsonia  quitensis, 
raised  from  seed  obtained  from  Prof.  Jameson.  "The 
plant  on  which  they  grew  is  trained  along  the  roof  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  bears  abundantly— a  rather  uncom 
mon  thing  in  these  equatonian  species." 

Mr.  G.  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  Bristol,  sent  specimens  of 
Orange  Pearmain,  with  a  russet-like  sport,  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  same  tree, 

The  committee  thought  the  case  interesting,  but  wished 
for  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  sport  had  not  been 
produced  either  by  a  graft  or  by  the  stock. 

Dr.  Masters  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the  Wimbledon 
Gardeners'  Discussion  Class,  some  large  and  remarkable 
galls  found  on  the  roots  of  a  Deodara  at  Wimbledon. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited  preparations  of  the 
buds  upon  the  leaves  of  Malaxis,  prepared  by  Dr.  Dickie. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  at  this 
meeting,  to  Mr.  C.  Water,  gr.  to  A.  Mongredien,  Esq 
Forest  Hill,  for  Chrysanthemum  Golden  Mrs.  Rundle,  a 
counterpart  except  in  colour  of  the  well-known  white 
variety  ;  and  to  Mr.  Murrell,  gr.  to  W.  B.  Home,  Esq., 
Winterton,  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Batemannia  Burtii,  a 
very  singular  Orchid,  described  by  Professor  Reichenbach 
at  p.  1099,  1872,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  small 
collection  of  plants  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons 
came,  under  the  name  of  Stylidium  soboliferum,  specimens 
of  what  appeared  to  be,  according  to  a  figure  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  the  same  as  S.  ciliatum,  the  leaves  of  the 
specimens  shown  being  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
true  S.  soboliferum.  Mr.  J.  Tomkins,  nurseryman,  Bir- 
mingham, staged  specimens  of  Primula  sinensis  flore- 
pleno  Magnifica,  which  had  white  delicately  flesh-tinted 
perfectly  double  flowers,  and  gained  a  First-class  Certi 
ficate.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  C.  Lane,  Esq.,  exhi 
bited  a  specimen  of  the  lovely  Vanda  ccerulea,  with  four 
glorious  spikes  of  flowers,  and  received  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  a  hybrid  Agave, 
named  Taylori,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  gemini- 
flora  and  A.  densiflora,  obtained  in  the  gardens  of  the  late 
J.  Yates,  Esq.  Its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  without  spines 
except  at  the  point,  and  ornamented  with  long  broad 
white  filaments,  with  a  continuous  white  marginal  border. 

Fruit  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries,  near 
Nottingham,  brought  up  another  of  his  Seedling  Grapes, 
a  white  variety  named  Golden  Queen.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  Black  Alicante  and  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  has  long  tapering  bunches,  and  oval  berries  of  a 
clear  amber  colour,  fleshy,  and  possessing  somewhat  of 
the  flavour  of  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Pearson  stated 
that  it  was  a  vigorous  grower,  its  leaves  in  substance  more 
resembling  those  of  the  Fig  than  of  the  Vine.  The  com- 
mittee were  much  impressed  with  its  promising  character, 
and  gave  it  a  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
gardens,  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk,  also  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  for  a  seedling  culinary  Apple  named 
Lady  Henniker.  The  samples  shown  were  of  large  size, 
and  somewhat  resembling  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  a  first-class  variety  for  making  sauce. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  exhibit- 
ed four  splendid  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  with  large  and  well-finished  berries,  which 
were  unanimously  awarded  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. To  Mr.  Shepherd,  gr.  to  N.  Laurie,  Esq.,  Pax 
Hill  Park,  Hay  ward's  Heath,  a  similar  award 
was  made  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  grown  on  low 
cordons,  on  the  French  Paradise  stock.  The  varieties 
represented  were  Reinette  de  Caux,  Belle  du  Bois, 
Reinette  Grise,  Belle  Josephine,  and  Calville  Blanc,  and 
the  specimens  shown,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  first-named,  were  of  superior  quality.  The  thanks 
of  the  committee  were  voted  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gr.  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  for  his  exhi- 
bition of  one  of  Kemp's  Grape  Rails  (figured  in  our 
columns  last  year,  p.[492),  in  working  order,  and  showing, 
moreover,  branches  which  were  put  in  with  bunches 
attached  to  them,  in  the  usual  way,  last  November, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  rail  all  summer, 
and  as  a  consequence  had  made  roots  and  some  growth. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  informed  us  that  the  composition  which 
Mr.  Kemp  sold  with  the  rails  kept  the  water  perfectly 
pure  and  sweet,  and  by  its  use  he  could  keep  Grapes  in 
this  way  very  successfully.  We  also  heard  from  another 
gentleman  that  a  friend  of  his  who  grew  late  Grapes  for 
sale  had  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  them  in  this  way, 
and  found  that  it  was  very  much  to  his  advantage 
to  continue  in  the  use  of  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  the 
Grapes  weighed  heavier  when  taken  out  of  the  water  than 
they  did  when  put  in  ! — a  hint  which  no  doubt  fruiterers 
will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of.  C.  Wells,  Esq., 
Southend,  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
his  exhibition  of  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  pro- 
duced in  a  ground  vinery  ;  and  similar  letters  were 
directed  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Tappenden,  Sutton  Court, 
Chiswick,  and  John  Barker,  Esq.,  Shirley  Road,  South- 
ampton, for  remarkably  fine  Quinces  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing. Francis  Dancer,  Esq.,  Little  Sutton,  Turnham 
Green,  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears, 
which  also  gained  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Mr.  Bell, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Strathfieldsaye,  showed 
three  very  handsome  Black  Prince  Pine-apples  ;  and  from 
Mr.  Hopper,  gr.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  came  a  large  dish  of 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  Hollandbury  Apple.  Capital 
examples  of  the  Doyenne"  du  Cornice  Pears,  grown  on  a 
pot  tree,  came  from  G.  F.  Wilson,   Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  R. 


Dean,  Ealing,  showed  some  very  highly  coloured  speci- 
mens of  the  Cellini  Pippin  Apple.  Three  bunches  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape,  perfect  in  bunch  and  berry, 
were  brought  up  from  trie  Society's  garden,  Chiswick, 
where  they  had  been  grown  in  an  unheated  house.  Mr. 
Hepper  also  showed  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  hybrid 
Vegetable  Marrow,  of  the  Custard  type,  named  The 
Shah,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  very  heavy  cropper  : 
apparently  its  only  recommendation.  Mr.  Burnett,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene,  sent  14  dishes  of  Apples  ; 
and  Mr.  Jack,  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Clumber,  were  each  exhibitors  of  Cucumbers. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show.— It  is  a  long  time 
since  the  Society  has  had  such  an  extensive  show  of  this 
wonderfully  popular  autumn  flower  as  the  one  which  held 
possession  of  the  large  conservatory  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last.  True,  in  consequence  of  the  long  wet  and 
cold,  sunless  period  we  have  passed  through,  the  flowers 
were  not,  on  the  whole,  by  any  means  up  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  which  is  now  recognised,  though  another 
week  will  make  a  great  difference  for  the  better  with 
many  of  the  specimens  shown.  As  a  rule,  the  flowers 
were  smaller  than  usual,  and  only  half  opened.  For  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  a  collection 
there  were  several  competitors,  1st  among  whom  stood 
Mr.  Rowe,  gr.  to  the  Viscountess  Clifden,  Dover  House, 
Roehampton,  with  a  large  and  excellent  group  of  plants 
on  single  stems,  particularly  well  flowered,  and 
making  a  rich  display  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  long  stages.  Next  came  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  the 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  whose  group  in- 
cluded large  and  well-grown  examples  of  both  types— such 
varieties  as  Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  new  white  Mrs.  Forsyth,  being  the  best  re- 
presented. The  latter  is  a  most  promising  novelty,  and  as  it 
will  probably  be  seen  in  better  condition  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, we  defer  further  comment.  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co., 
Amherst  Road,  Hackney,  were  3d ;  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  &  Sons  also  competing.  In  the  class  confined 
to  nurserymen,  for  12  distinct  large  flowering  varieties, 
the  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.  were  1st,  with  bushy,  well-grown, 
and  neatly  trained  specimens,  the  best  in  flower  being  of 
Dr.  Sharpe,  Antonelli,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  &c.  Mr.  Forsyth 
again  came  in  2d  with  a  capital  lot  of  plants,  the 
best  here  being  of  Hereward,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Annie  Salter,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth.  ; 
3d,  came  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  with  small 
plants,  but  with  flowers  more  forward— Lord  Derby,  Mrs. 
G.  Rundle,  and  Prince  of  Wales  being  in  excellent  con- 
dition. In  the  amateur's  class  for  six  large  flowering 
varieties,  the  best  plants  came  from  Mr.  Coote,  gr.  to 
W.  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  Deptford,  who  forsook  the  style 
of  tying  down  usually  adopted  with  this  flower,  and 
staged  fairly  well  flowered  specimens  of  natural  growth. 
Mr.  W.  Walker,  gr.  to  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  The  Laurels, 
Putney,  was  2d  with  small  but  neat  examples.  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons  sent  the  finest  12  Pompons  in  the 
nurserymen's  class,  the  plants  being  large,  very  neat, 
and  for  the  most  part  well  flowered — Cedo  Nulli  and  its 
golden,  brown,  and  lilac  associates,  Mrs.  Hutt,  Anto- 
ninus, Salamon,  and  Madame  Rousillon  were  excellently 
represented  ;  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.  were  2d  ;  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  3d,  both  showing  capitally  grown  specimens,  but 
hardly  forward  enough.  In  the  amateur's  class  for  six  Pom- 
pons, the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Butcher,  gr.  to  R.  A. 
Glover,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Hadley,  Barnet,  whose  plants 
were  large  and  well  flowered,- the  varieties  being  Rose 
Trevenna,  Andromeda,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  its  golden,  lilac, 
and  brown  congeners.  The  best  single  specimen 
Pompons  came  respectively  from  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr. 
Whittaker.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  large-flowered 
varieties  Messrs.  Dixon  were  1st,  Mr.  Forsyth  2d,  and 
Mr.  Croucher,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  3d,  the  first- 
named  showing  a  fine  Prince  of  Wales,  the  second  a  nice 
Mrs.  G,  Rundle  and  Mr.  Croucher  an  immense  plant  of 
James  Salter.  Cut  flowers  were  sparsely  represented, 
and  beyond  mentioning  some  fine  examples  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  these  require  no  further  notice. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Wills,  of  Old  Bromp- 
ton,  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  fine  foliaged  plants, 
including  an  excellent  series  of  Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c. 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  sent  a  collection  of 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and  from  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Co.  came  a  large  number  of  prettily  flowered 
small  plants  of  Bouvardia.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  each  contributed  capital 
groups  of  Cyclamens. 

In  the  Western  Quadrant  Arcade  Mr.  John  Scott,  of 
the  Merriott  Nurseries,  Somerset,  made  an  immense 
exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears— the  largest,  indeed,  that 
has,  probably,  ever  been  made  by  any  one  grower.  The 
varieties  of  Apples  numbered  about  600,  and  furnished  a 
most  instructive  lesson  as  to  which  varieties  should  be 
most  grown  and  which  avoided,  the  collection,  as  it 
necessarily  would  do,  including  a  great  number  of  sorts 
unworthy  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Scott  stated  that  "  the 
fruit  this  season  is  only  two-thirds  its  usual  size  ; "  but 
whether  this  observation  was  meant  to  allude  only  to  the 
Merriott  samples,  we  were  not  informed;  it  certainly 
does  not  apply  generally,  as  specimens  from  other  places 
fully  bore  out.  Of  Pears,  Mr.  Scott  showed  about  350 
varieties,  all  of  which  ripen  between  November  and  April. 
It  was  spirited  of  Mr.  Scott  to  send  such  an  immense  col- 
lection so  long  a  distance,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
are  due  to  him  for  the  excellent  exhibition  which  he  made. 
Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  sent  up  some  first-rate  ex- 
amples of  various  late  Grapes  ;  and  from  Mr.  Jones,  Frog- 
more,  came  five  Cayenne  Pines,  all  fine  fruit,  cut  from 
suckers  planted  r2  months  ago.  Mr.  Kinghom,  Sheen 
Nursery,  Richmond,  Mr.  Gurney,  gr.  to  Lord  Lawrence, 
Brockett  Hall,  Welwyn,  and  Mr.  Jack,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex,  also  contributed  small  collections  of  hue  Apples. 

Vegetables  (excepting  Potatos),  though  not  extensively 
shown,  were  exceedingly  well  represented  as  to  quality,  in 
a  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  PmgneU,  gr.  to  G.  p.  W. 
Digby.  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  and  which  was 
most  deservedly  awarded  the  1st  prize,  offered  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.     It  consisted  of  Salsafy,  Scorzonera, 
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about  15  inches  long,  two  varieties  of  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Jerusalem  and  Globe  Artichokes,  four  varieties  each  of 
Tomatos,  Potatos,  Onions,  Beet,  Turnips,  and  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cardoons, 
Leeks,  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Spinach,  Kale, 
and  Shallots,  all  being  of  the  very  best  quality  that  could 
be  produced.  Collections  of  Celery  were  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  Lidgard,  Albion  Road,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr. 
Fairer,  gr.  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield,  and  the  former 
showing  exceedingly  large  specimens  of  Wall's  Invincible 
White,  Williams'  Matchless  Red  and  White,  Manchester 
Solid  Red,  Wright's  New  White  Grove  and  New  Giant 
White,  took  the  ist  prize. 

The  Potatos  shown  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society 
were  quite  a  show  by  themselves,  the  number  of  dishes 
staged  in  this  class,  and  another,  and  in  the  collections 
not  competing,  numbering  no  less  than  436,  and  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  "Murphies"  for  once 
had  a  grand  field  day  at  South  Kensington,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scanty  encouragement  given  to  the  noble  tuber  by 
the  Society.  For  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.'s  prize  for 
10  dishes  of  distinct  sorts  there  were  two  competitors, 
Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Woodbine  House,  Beckenham,  and 
Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to  J,  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Mar- 
gate, the  first  named  competitor  securing  the  ist  prize 
with  samples  of  finer  size  and  of  a  much  better  type  than 
were  shown  by  his  rival,  who  took  2d  honours.  For  the 
Society's  prizes  for  a  collection  there  were  three  com- 
petitors— Mr.  J.  Bettridge,  nurseryman,  Chipping  Norton, 
Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  seedsman,  Ealing, 
and  the  prizes  were  won  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Bett- 
ridge staged  no  less  than  124  varieties,  represented  by 
samples  of  fine  size  and  clean  growth,  if  all  were  not  what 
could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  form.  Mr.  McKinlay  had 
86  sorts  out  of  a  collection  of  12S  which  he  has  grown  this 
year.  His  samples  were  of  fine  quality,  all  round,  a  proof  that 
he  well  understands  with  Mr.  Dean  the  importance  of 
that  high  degree  of  quality  in  the  matter  of  form  which 
it  is  desirable  should  by  every  means  be  encouraged. 
Great  strides  are  being  made  by  both  English  and 
American  raisers  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  days  of  large  coarse  deep-eyed  Potatos 
are  numbered.  Mr.  Dean  had  about  50  dishes,  all  being 
of  recognised  merit.  Most  of  these  were  Mr.  Fenn's 
seedlings,  several  of  which  have  not  yet  been  named. 
Two  of  these  seedlings — the  Rector  of  Woodstock  and 
Bountiful  Red  Kidney,  we  this  week  figure  in  another 
column.  A  collection  of  120  varieties  came  from  the 
Society's  garden,  Chiswick,  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
had  a  collection  of  about  48  varieties. 
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6. — Overcast  and  dull,  with  almost  continuous  rain  till  noon. 

Variable  after4  p  M.     Fog  at  night. 
7. — Generally  cloudy.     Fine  in  morning.    Thin  rain  fell    in 

afternoon. 
8. — Dull.    A  very  little  thin  rain  fell.     Fine  and  bright  at 

night. 
9.— Very   dull.      Brisk    wind.      Heavy    continuous    rain    in 

afternoon. 
10. — Overcast  and  dull  throughout.     Occasional  thin  rain. 
11. — Overcast   in   early   morning.      Very    fine,  with    variable 

amounts  of  cloud  after  mid-day. 
12. — Very  fine.     Cloudless  generally.     Hoar-frost  at  night. 
JAMES  GLAJSHER. 


darken:  #pratt0its, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. —Many  of 
the  early  flowering  Pelargoniums  will  be  fast  coming 
into  flower,  and  a  warm  temperature  of  sun-heat  should 
be  given  them,  by  shutting  up  early,  so  as  to  husband 
the  sun-heat  as  much  as  possible.  Temperate  houses  will 
be  getting  quite  gay  with  all  sorts  of  plants,  including 
many  kinds  of  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Bouvardias,  and  Cyclamens.  Chrysanthemums  will 
be  fast  coming  into  flower,  and  should  be  grouped  in 
the  most  effectual  way.  An  early  group  of  these  is 
very  effective.  The  plants  are  of  a  remarkably  dwarf 
habit,  and  were  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  but  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with  now.  For  an  October  bloom  nothing 
is  more  useful  and  snowy  than  these  dwarf  Chry- 
santhemums. Pot  up  from  the  flower-beds  plenty 
of  double  Stocks  and    Wallflowers.      They  are  very 


useful  in  5-inch  pots  singly,  and  three  may  be  put 
into  7-inch  ones.  The  single  Stocks  are  useless  to  pot 
up,  but  the  single  Wallflowers  are  worth  pot  room. 
No  plants  are  more  useful,  and  none  more  appreciated 
by  every  one.  Everybody  loves  these  plants,  and 
hence  they  should  be  encouraged.  Common  garden 
soil  and  a  little  leaf-mould,  if  there  is  nothing  better, 
will  suit  them  admirably.  From  a  few  dozen  plants 
bushels  of  flowers  are  forthcoming  in  the  spring  months. 
Trim  up  all  the  summer-flowering  shoots  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  pick  off  all  bad  leaves  ;  pot,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  cold,  close  pit,  on  ashes,  for  a  month.  They 
may  be  taken  from  thence,  and  put  in  warmer  berths 
as  required.  There  will  always  be  enough  flowers  on 
them  all  the  season  for  small  objects,  for  they  are 
never  without  flowers.  Lift  some  old  plants  of  Litho- 
spermum  fruiicosum,  and  put  into  as  small  pots  as 
possible  ;  these  form  beautiful  objects  in  spring. 
Holds  should  be  lifted  in  quantity,  and  planted  in 
frames  on  some  beds  of  leaves  and  litter.  There  is  a 
dark  double  blue  variety  that  flowers  very  freely  out- 
doors just  now.  The  Neapolitan  is,  however,  as  good 
as  any  for  indoor  flowering.  A  batch  may  be  potted 
up  in  small  pots  or  pans.  These  Violets,  of  course, 
are  from  spring  cuttings,  and  are  fine  dwarf,  stocky 
stuff.  We  put  in  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  in  spring,  and 
plant  in  beds  on  a  border  of  the  kitchen  garden.  All 
the  Lily  family  should  be  potted  and  put  in  cold 
frames.  H.  Knight,  Floors. 

Flower  Forcing-house. — If  the  early  Tea  Roses 
have  been  attended  to  throughout  the  season,  many  of 
them  will  be  now  opening  their  buds,  while  quantities 
more  are  making  their  appearance.  Great  care  is 
requisite  at  this  season  to  avoid  mildew  making  its 
appearance,  with  so  much  wet  and  so  little  sunshine.  If 
such  should  show,  dust  with  sulphur  at  once.  If  the 
plants  have  been  syringed  daily,  leave  this  off,  and  keep 
up  a  nice  atmosphere  by  frequent  dampings  of  the  paths. 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Niphetos,  and  Safrano  are  useful 
just  now,  and  open  with  very  little  assistance.  The 
forwardest  Azaleas  should  be  given  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, with  several  syringings  daily.  We  have  a  few  in 
bloom  now,  in  32  and  4S-pots,  which  are  found  of 
great  service.  A  quantity  of  sinensis  and  varieties 
should  be  introduced  to  heat  now,  as  they  come  in  use- 
ful for  cutting  from  ;  also  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  a  few  plants  of  Spira-a  japonica. 
Spirtca  Thtinbergii,  a  neat,  useful  plant,  can  be  had  in 
almost  to  a  day,  that  is,  if  wanted — say  12  days  after 
being  introduced  into  heat,  if  the  plants  are  good  and 
well-ripened  the  previous  season.  Po'uiseltias,  Jus- 
iicias,  Pentas,  Gardenias,  Tabermemontanas  that  are  full 
of  buds,  should  be  encouraged  in  a  nice  moist  atmo- 
sphere to  open  their  blooms ;  the  latter  is  little  inferior 
to  the  Gardenias,  as  the  blooms  last  longer,  and  have 
not  such  a  strong  scent,  so  that  they  can  be  used  more 
freely  for  button-holes  or  ladies'  hair.  The  stock  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  should  be  examined,  those 
forward  enough  should  be  gradually  introduced  to  the  full 
light  and  sun  ;  the  last  planting  may  take  place  now — 
those  will  make  a  fine  display  late  in  spring.  Where  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  sought  after,  let  a  quantity  be 
lifted,  and  the  best  crowns  selected  and  placed  either 
in  pots,  if  for  decoration ;  if  for  cutting,  boxes  are 
more  convenient  :  after  potting,  let  all  be  put  into  the 
Mushroom-house,  or  any  dark  place  with  a  tempera- 
ture about  550,  until  fairly  started.   A.  H.  T. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Gardens. — We  have 
this  season  experienced  somewhat  severe  weather  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  this  circum- 
stance has,  no  doubt,  expedited  the  removal  of  all 
vestiges  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  from  the  par- 
terre. The  spring  bedders  may  now  be  supposed  to 
be  getting  established  in  their  beds,  the  soil  of  which 
will  only  require  to  be  kept  in  neat  order  by  having 
the  surface  occasionally  stirred  up  and  refreshed. 
The  surrounding  turf  and  gravel  should  be  swept  and 
rolled,  whenever  this  is  required,  although  it  may 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  every 
part  of  the  grounds  in  thorough  order  for  some 
time  yet,  or  until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  but 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  they  should  then  be  cleared 
off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Beds  of  Fuchsias 
in  the  open  air  are  already  killed  down  by  the  late 
frosts,  and  should  now  be  cut  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  roots  for  another 
season  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  at  once 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  cinder  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre.  The  Cineraria  maritima  is  one  of  the  finest 
white  foliaged  hardy  plants,  and  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  forming  margins  to  beds  or  clumps  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  also  as  lines  in  ribbon 
borders,  &c.  It  moreover  improves  with  age, 
becoming  more  compact  in  growth,  and  the  foliage 
becoming  more  white  ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
untouched  during  the  winter,  and  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  towards  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  will  at  once  start  into  fresh  growth,  simultaneously 
with  other  bedding  plants.  Treated  in  this  manner  it 
will  last  for  many  years  ;  but  if  cut  down  now,  a  severe 
winter  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  it.  The  Santolina 
incana  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  being 
more  tender  than  the  former,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
few  plants  in  pots,  which  can  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  in  readiness  to  remedy  any  casualties  which 


the  winter  may  have  occasioned.  The  Veronica  incana 
may  also  be  allowed  to  retain  its  position  as  an  edging 
to  beds,  &c,  and  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and 
replanted  during  next  May.  A  temporary  protection 
should  be  in  readiness  to  be  applied,  when  required, 
to  such  late  flowering  plants  as  border  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  various  sorts,  and  to  such  shrubs  as  the 
Clumona  nlhus  fragrans,  which,  in  sheltered  situations, 
will  soon  be  in  flower.  The  season  is  also  favourable 
for  the  transplantation  of  Roses  and  other  shrubs, 
which  should  be  afterwards  securely  staked,  and  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  well;  mulched  with  half- 
rotted  manure.  Wherever  alterations  and  improve- 
ments are  contemplated,  such  work  should  be  pushed 
forward  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  P.  Grieve, 
Cnlford. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  Cherry  House. — If  the  lights  were  taken  oft 
the  house  they  should  now  be  replaced.  Any  leaves 
which  are  still  remaining  on  the  trees  should  be 
removed  by  hand,  and  the  trees  pruned  at  once.  If 
the  stopping  of  the  shoots  was  properly  attended  to 
last  summer,  the  shortening  of  these  will  be  all  that  is 
required  now.  At  this  time  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
all  the  surfaces  in  the  house  is  indispensable,'  and  the 
walls  should  be  lime-whited  over.  If  scale  (which  is 
sometimes  troublesome  on  Cherry  trees)  abound  it 
should  be  removed  with  a  brush  by  hand,  and  the 
trees  dressed.  The  only  composition  I  use  for  that 
purpose  consists  of  six  parts  sulphur,  one  part 
slaked  lime,  and  one  part  of  glue  dissolved,  to  make 
it  adhere  to  the  trees.  When  these  matters  have  been 
attended  to  the  tieing  and  training  of  the  trees  should 
be  proceeded  with,  so  that  everything  may  be  com- 
pleted in  readiness  for  closing  the  house  at  the  proper 
time.   G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Vines. — Prune,  bark,  and  dress,  as  previously  re- 
commended, all  Vines  that  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut.  Old  and  com- 
paratively worn-out  Vines  had  better  be  cut  to  the  best 
eye  to  make  sure  of  a  crop,  but  young  vigorous  Vines 
are  here  annually  cut  back  to  one  eye,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  vigorous  sorts,  as  Golden 
Champion,  Alicante,  &c,  which  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
pithy,  and  left  longer  in  the  spurs,  for  fear  of  missing 
at  starting  time.  The  preservation  of  ripe  Grapes  is 
one  of  the  principal  considerations  in  the  vinery  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  to  accom- 
plish where  plants  requiring  water  can  be  excluded, 
the  atmosphere  kept  dry,  and  the  temperature  regular ; 
and  where  such  cannot  be  done,  the  Grapes  had  better 
be  cut  with  a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  and  put  in 
bottles  filled  with  water  with  a  little  charcoal  in  them, 
and  put  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  with  an  even  temperature 
of  about  450.  Thoroughly  protect  the  outside  borders 
of  all  early  vineries,  as  well  as  those  on  which  the 
crops  are  hanging.  Continue  the  management  of 
newly  started  houses  as  previously  recommended. 
George  Johnston,  Glamis  Castle  Gardens. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  protection  of  Fig  trees  should  now  be  attended 
to,  as  a  severe  frost  would  seriously  injure  the  young 
wood,  and  thereby  destroy  next  season's  crop  of  fruit. 
If  the  trees  be  not  in  a  very  exposed  place,  they  may 
be  pruned,  nailed,  and  thatched  over  as  they  are  at 
once  ;  but  if  they  are  much  exposed  to  view,  they  had 
better  be  unfastened  from  the  walls,  the  branches  tied 
closely  into  bunches,  and  covered  with  matting  or  other 
protecting  materials.  Continue  to  plant  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  in  open  weather.  Pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  selection  of  sorts,  planting  principally  such  kinds 
as  are  known  to  do  well  in  the  locality.  Fruit  trees 
will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  in  a  moist 
climate  like  ours  they  do  best,  taking  the  average  of 
seasons,  in  deep  gravelly  or  limestone  soils  on  porous 
subsoil.  In  hot,  dry  summers  fruit  trees  do  well  on 
clayey  soils  when  well  drained,  but  in  cold  wet  seasons 
fruit  trees  on  such  soils  are  inclined  to  make  too  robust 
wood,  which  does  not  get  properly  ripened,  and  is 
often  injured  by  severe  frosts  during  winter;  and  when 
this  happens  canker  and  disease  set  in,  and  the  trees 
soon  die  oft.  In  planting  on  clayey  soils,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  select  hillocks  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  soil ;  in  planting  on  gravelly  or  limestone  soils 
this  is  not  requisite  ;  indeed,  on  light  shallow  soils 
resting  on  a  porous  subsoil  it  is  best  to  plant  a  little 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  soil,  to  catch  all  the 
rain  possible.  Manure  and  fork  between  Strawberry 
rows,  and  place  some  manure  around  British  Queen 
and  other  tender  sorts,  to  protect  the  crowns  from  the 
frost.  Examine  stores  in  the  fruit-room  frequently, 
and  pick  out  all  decaying  fruit.  M.  Saul,  Stonrtont 
Yorkshire. 

FORESTRY. 
Wherever  planting  has  to  be  done,  no  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  making  a  commencement,  and  other 
work  which  is  not  of  pressing  importance  should  be 
delayed,  in  order  to  give  this  section  of  the  work 
precedence.  In  distributing  the  different  sorts  of 
deciduous  trees  in  mixed  plantations  it  is  best  to  go 
over  the  ground  with  one  sort  at  a  time,  and  to  place 
them  at  the  regular  distances  required,  leaving  to  the 
last  Spruce,  Larch,  and  Scotch  Fir  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  spaces  as  nurses.     Planting  of  small  Scotch 
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Fir  and  Larch  in  waste  lands  may  also  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  These  are  best  and  cheapest  done  by 
notching  ;  but  on  soft  grassy  patches,  which  art 
common  in  such  places,  a  larger  class  of  plants  should 
be  selected  and  planted  by  pitting,  as  the  grass  being 
so  much  denser  than  the  heather  the  plants  get  choked 
before  their  tops  grow  above  it.  Keep  culverts  and 
ditches  clear  of  falling  leaves  and  branches. 
In  my  last  communication,  p.  1472,  15  lines  from 
the  top,  for  want  of  a  stop  one  sentence  is  made 
to  run  into  the  other,  which  renders  both  unmeaning. 
It  should  read  thus  : — On  ground  which  cannot  be 
made  sufficiently  dry  by  drainage  for  a  more  valuable 
class  of  trees,  plant  the  different  sorts  of  Poplars, 
Alders,  and  Willows.  J.   Webster. 


Miscellaneous. 

Whipp  and  Mellor's   Patent  Glass  Cutter. 
— A  correspondent   calls  our  attention  to  the  merits 
of  this  useful  little  instrument,   which  is  a  substitute 
for  a  glazier's  diamond,  and,  we  think, 
one  well  worth  notice.       Many  gardeners 
are  compelled,    from   various  causes,   to 
do  their  own  glazing,   and  to  them  the 
cost  of  a  glazier's   diamond    is   a    con- 
sideration of  some  moment.     Here,  then, 
is  a  substitute  that  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, at  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a 
good   diamond ;    and  it  has,    moreover, 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.     With  it  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced person  can  cut  any  kind  of  sheet, 
crown  or  plate  glass,  no  matter  what  the 
thickness,  in  straight  lines  or  in  curves, 
to  any  size  and  pattern.    The  tool  consists 
of  a  stem  or  handle,  in  which  is  mounted 
a  small  revolving  steel  cutter,  especially 
prepared   and   hardened,   which   cuts  or 
fractures  the  glass  as  it  rolls  over  its  sur- 
face.    The  instrument  is  very  simple  in 
construction,    not   liable    to   get    out   of 
order,    and   can  be  used  by  the  merest 
novice.     It   is,    therefore,    invaluable   to 
the  unskilled  in  glazing,  as,  owing  to  the 
revolving  motion    of   the  cutter  in  this 
little  tool,  the  work  is  accomplished  with       FlG-  3"- 
ease  and  certainty ;  and  even  cross- cut  ting, 
which  would  seriously  damage  a  glazier's 
diamond,  is  unattended   with  any  risk  to  the  instru- 
ment.  It  can  be  made  equal  to  new  for  about  sixpence  ; 
and  they  are  sold  by  Mr.  William  Ramsey,  83  and  84, 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

American  Oaks. — Have  any  of  these  been  observed  to 
bear  fruit  in  this  country? 

Cyclamens  ;  "J.  Crook.  All  depends  upon  the  treatment 
they  receive.  If  it  is  favourable  to  their  making  a  good 
growth  they  should  make  nice  little  flowering  plants  in 
twelve  months,  and  first-rate  stuff  in  two  years. 
Cyclamens  require  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
should  always,  if  possible,  be  grown  in  a  pit  by  them- 
selves. They  should  also  never  be  potted  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  grow. 

Exchange. — Mr.  Darwin  is  desirous  of  procuring  a 
plant  of  Neptunia  oleracea,  for  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  offer  other  plants  in  exchange.  We  have  not 
observed  the  plant  in  any  trade  list. 

Fungi  :  M.  P.  Both  the  Starry  Puff-balls  belong  to  the 
same  species,  and  come  under  Geaster  fimbriatus. 

Grapes  and  Pines:  Juvenile,  i,  450  to  500;  2, 
D.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  the  Pine  (Blackwood). 

Grapes  :  F.  Morgan.  Your  Grape  is  the  Hubshee,  a 
variety  introduced  by  Colonel  Sykes  from  the  Deccan, 
India,  and  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
many  years  ago.  The  berries  are  of  a  peculiar  elon- 
gated truncated  form,  fleshy,  but  sweet  and  pleasant. 
It  is  named  Hubshee  by  the  Mahrattas  from  a  sup- 
posed analogy  in  its  blackness  and  square  robust  figure 
to  the  Hubshees  or  natives  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  often 
called  in  this  country  the  Cow's-teat.  —  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
H.  Soutkcomb.  The  Royal  Muscadine  is  no  doubt  the 
best  Grape  for  outdoor  culture,  and  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh may  be  noted  as  the  second  best.  In  your  lati- 
tude (Devon)  it  would  no  doubt  do  well.  To  make  a 
good  Vine  border  excavate  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  then  put 
in  1  foot  of  broken  brick  rubbish  and  2  feet  of  soil ;  but 
far  less  than  this  will  do  for  an  outdoor  Vine.  For  a 
single  Vine  we  should  prepare  a  space  of,  say  10  feet  by 
10  feet,  and  afterwards  extending  as  required. 

Lardizabala  biternata  :  T.  B.  This  plant  is  figured 
and  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  4501  ; 
and  in  the  Belgiqne  Horticole,  vol.  hi.,  p.  339;  see 
also  p.  660,  part  ii.,  of  the  Treasury  of  Botany,  and 
p.  206  of  the  English  edition  of  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  C.  The  fruit  sent  was  much 
over-ripe,  several  of  the  examples  being  quite  rotten 
and  smashed.  No.  1,  Glou  Morceau  ;  2,  Althorp  Cras- 
sane  ;  3.  Crassane  ,  4,  Knight's  Monarch ;  7,  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont.  —  Henricus.  Pears  :  1,  Chaumontelle  ; 
2,  6,  Passe  Colmar  ;  3,  Autumn  Colmar  ;  4,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris  ;  5,  quite  rotten  ;  7,  Forelle,  very  pale;  8, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  very  early  fruit  ;  9,  Althorp 
Crassane  ;  10,  Old  Crassane  ;  others  unknown.  Apples: 
2,  Cellini  ;  4,  Downton  Pippin  ;  7,  Beauty  of  Kent  ; 
12,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  the  others  we  do  not  recog- 
nise. -  George  Wood,  Your  Grape,  the  leaves  of  which 
you  have  forwarded,  we  have  compared  with  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
that  variety. 


Names  of  Plants  :  An  Old  Snb.  We  cannot  name 
such  scraps.—  H.  W.  C.  Neither  of  the  specimens 
belong  to  the  genus  Phormium,  but  are,  probably, 
Dianellas  ;  the  serrated  one  may  be  Dianella  ensifolia  ; 
L.,  but  without  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  tell. — Anglo- 
Hibernian.  1,  2,  and  3  are  varieties  of  Erica  vagrans  ; 
4,  is  a  variety  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  L.— J.  H.  M. 
7,  Cheilanthes  elegans  ;  8,  Pleopeltis  pustulata  ;  9, 
Davallia  bullata ;  10,  Acrophorus  hispidus  (Davallia 
novEe-zelandias) ;  11,  Niphobolus  Lingua;  12,  Platyloma 
rotundifolium.  —  J.  Bryan.    Echeveria  fulgens. 

Orchard  Houses  :  Pelargonium.  You  may  try  early 
Potatos.  Have  them  planted  now.  Then  plant  over 
th^m  with  Lettuces,  or  sow  Radishes  or  other  early 
salads.  Neither  will  require  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  care.  The  chief  thing  will  be  attention,  to  give 
plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  guard  against  damp. 

Selection  of  Pears  :  H.  D.  Ktrby.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Hessel,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle, 
Thompson's,  Beurre'  Superfin,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Mart'chal  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne du  Cornice,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurre'  Capiaumont,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Beurre"  Diel.  These,  including  four  of  those  you  have 
already,  viz.,  Doyenne'  d'Ete\  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
Glou  Morceau,  make  24  good  varieties. 

Situation  in  a  Warm  Climate:  Constant  Reader. 
You  must  be  more  precise  in  your  inquiry.  To  the 
second  question,  Yes,  especially  in  India. 

Vines  in  Conservatory  :  Brighton.  We  would  recom- 
mend you  to  prune  your  Vines  at  once  (i.e.,  if  they  are 
quite  ripe).  Keep  the  house  rather  cool  for  a  week  or 
so  afterwards.  Then  you  may  use  the  house  as  you 
propose.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will  get 
much  excited  by  the  little  extra  warmth  until  near  the 
usual  season  of  budding.  When  they  do  show  signs, 
you  must,  of  course,  pay  proper  attention  to  them. 


Communications  Received.— E.  M.  (thanks).— R.  P.  B.— 
J.  C.  N.— E.  G.  H.— P.  F.— E.  H.— W.  W.— A.  F.— D.  D. - 
W.  H. — W  B,  (your  Muscat  berries  were  smashed  in  transit). 
—  H.  K.-R.  G.— C.  B.  &  Co.— R.  C.— C.  O.-H.  C— E.  F. 
-G.J. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Nov.  14. 
Business  transactions  moderate  ;  the  supply,  however, 
is  well  kept  up,  both  of  indoor  and  outdoor  produce,  and 
prices  remain  almost  stationary.    Importations  are  heavy, 
and   among  them  some  well-grown  Cayenne  Pines  from 
St.  Michael's,  ranging  from  2§  lb.  to  5  lb.  each  ;  they  do 
not,  however,  command  so  good  a  price  as  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  so  many  home-grown  being  in  the  market. 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  £  sieve  . .   1  oto  1  6 
Apricots,  p.  doz.,   ..    ..  —  .. 
(Jhestnuts,  p.  bush.    10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush.    . .  — 
Grapes,  per  lb.        . .   1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100    ..  8  0—16  o 


Melons,  each 
Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.     . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


S.  d.    s.  d. 

.   2  oto  6  o 

.  ..  —  16 

.  8  0—16  o 
4  o — 12  o 
,  3  o —  6  o 
20  o—   .. 


Vegetable: 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green,ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown,bun.  1  3 —  x  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .         ..7  o —  .. 

Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle. .  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz,  ..  1  o —  2  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2—  o  4 
Horse  Radish,p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

0  2to  o  4 

1  o —  2  o 
1  o —  2  o 
..—06 
o  4 —  o  6 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  _ 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2- 
—  black  Turnip,  do.  ..  —  06 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  o  6 —  .. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle  ..  o  6 —  1  o 
Seakale,  p.  pun.  . .  2  o —  3  o 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . .  1  o—  2  - 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . .  o  4 —  o  g 


Potatos — Early  Shaws,  Sox.  to  gos.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s. 
to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  100s.  to  1201.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120s.  to  140,1.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  2  oto  3  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  6 —  6  o 

—    p.doz.  bunches  4  o —  9  o 

Epiphyllum,i2bloomsi  o —  2  o 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .  4  o —  7  o 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays       ..         ..   ».  —  06 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  1  6to  3  o 
Pelargoniums,ZonaI, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  4to  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  1  o —  1  6 
Stephanotis,i2sprays  6  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch.  1  o—  2  o 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

s.  a  s.  d. 

Begonias           p.doz 

6   OtOI2   0 

Fuchsia         ..     do. 

4  oto I  2  0 

Bouvardia     . .     do. 

9  0 — 18  0 

Heaths,       in       va- 

Chrysanthemums.do 

4  0 — 1  a  0 

riety           ..p.doz 

12   O— 30  O 

Cyclamen     . .     do. 

12  0 — 18  0 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

4  0 —  6  0 

Cyperus        . .     do. 

6  0 — 12  0 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

3  0—  9  0 

Dracaena  termi- 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

4  0 —  6  0 

nalis  do. 

12  0 — 30  0 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

,,   viridis . .     do. 

12  0 — 24  0 

goniums    . .     do. 

4  0 —  9  0 

Double  Pelar- 

Solanum    capsicas- 

goniums     . .     do. 

4  0—  8  0 

trum          . .     do. 

9  0 — 18  0 

Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.     EDWIN     COOLING,     Licensed    Valuer, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  PROPERTY,    including    Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plants, 
Trees  and   Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  &c.     Terms  on  application. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners. 
rriO    BE   SOLD,    the  LEASE    and    GOODWILL   of 

X  the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  leet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop.  Counting-house,  Sheds.  &c.  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  (or 
a  Firs'  class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Busmcss  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
'  Solicitor,  10,  Grcaham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  in 
consequence  of  serious  illness  of  Proprietor,  the  LEASE 
(36  years)  and  GOODWILL,  Show  and  other  Glass  Houses.  Erec- 
tions, Pus,  Frames,  Tanks.  &c. ;  Stock  in  Trade  of  a  varied  descrip- 
tion—Chrysanthemums,  Liliums,  English  Show  Tulips,  Ferns, 
Geraniums.  Palms.  Cacti,  Agapanthus,  &c,  of  THE  NURSERY, 
WILLIAM  STREET,  New  North  Road,  Islington.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ROE,  on  the  Premises. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

Leytonstone. 

HIGHLY   IMPORTANT   SALE  of   VALUABLE 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Fillcbrook  Estate  Nut- 
sery,  adjoining  Leytonstone  Station,  on  the  Woodford  Line  (Great 
Eastern  Railway),  on  MONDAY,  November  17,  and  two  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day,  part  of  the  ground  being 
required  for  other  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  Valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  a  splendid  variety  of  Conifer* 
and  Evergreen  Shrubs  of  various  sizes,  and  including  many  magnifi- 
cent specimens  adapted  for  immediate  eflect,  the  whole  of  wnich, 
having  been  recently  transplanted,  will  remove  safely;  also  about 
15,000  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees,  10  to  15  feet :  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
thousands  of  selected  Fruit  Trees;  Hardy  American  Plants— viz., 
choice  Scarlet  and  other  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Andro- 
meda floribunda.  &c.  ;  together  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  Standard, 
Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses,  of  fine  growth,  and  embracing  all  the 
leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Estate  Offices, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Finchley,  N. 

HIGHLY   IMPORTANT   SALE  of  VALUABLE   EXTRA 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  Finchley  Nurseries,  Long  Lane, 
near  the  Finchley  Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  November  20  and  21,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely  each  day,  many  thousands  of  fine  EVERGREEN  and 
CONIFER.'E  SHRUBS,  including  many  handsome  specimens,  also 
a  large  Quantity  of  fine  Common  Laurels,  3  to  8  feet,  bushy  ;  Standard 
Portugal  Laurels,  English  Yews.  Arbor-vita:  sorts,  &c.  ;  Ornamental 
and  Forest  Trees,  8  to  10  feet,  viz.,  fine  Limes,  Chestnuts,  Sycamore, 
Laburnums,  &c. ;  selected  Fruit  Trees  of  sorts,  Dwarf  Roses  in  choice 
variety,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale  Catalogues  may  he  had 
on  the  Premises,  at  Messrs.  CUTBUSH'S  Highgate  Nursery,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  E. 


Lewisham.—  Eastdown  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Eastdown  Nursery'.  Lewisham,  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  Lewisham  Junction  and  Ladywell  Stations,  Mid- 
Kent  Line,  on  FRIDAY,  November  28,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  several 
thousands  of  Evergreen  and  Coniferge  Shrubs,  fine  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  selected  Fruit  Trees,  2000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses 
in  the  leading  varieties,  500  Raspberries,  200  Thorns,  100  Double 
Furze,  together  with  some  hardy  Climbing  Plants,  in  pots,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Standard  Roses,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  19,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  first- 
class  Standard  ROSES,  Hardy  and  Ornamental  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  from  several  well-known  English  Growers;  and  a  Con- 
signment of  choice  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS, 
CRnCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES,  GLADIOLI, 
LILIUMS,  and  other  BULBS,  just  arrived  from  well-known  farms  in 
Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Imported  Orchids,  Tree  Ferns,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  ,it  h.-ilfpnst  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  ORCHIDS,  containing  many  rare  and  beautiful 
kinds  :  all  of  them  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  offer  unusual  advan- 
tages to  amateur  beginners.  An  importation  of  Orchids  from  New 
Grenada,  partially  established  and  in  splendid  condition  ;  they  include 
many  rare  and  new  species,  such  as  Odontoglossum  vcxillarium, 
O.  ir.iniaturn,  O.  angustatum,  &c.  An  importation  of  TREE 
FERNS,  consisting  of  Cyathca  dealbata,  Alsophila  australis,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  D.  squarrosa,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Todea  superba, 
T.  hymenophylloides,  T.  intermedia,  Lomaria  species.  Established 
Ferns,  viz.  : — Platycerium  grande,  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  farley- 
ense,  &c.  A  collection  of  Slove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Specimen 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  &c,  in  splendid  condition. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Without  Reserve.— Brox  Nursery,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 

To  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
IMPORTANT     SALE    of   VALUABLE     NURSERY    STOCK. 

MESSRS.  WATER  ER  and  SONS  have 
been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Gray  &  S<m  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  upon  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  Novem- 
ber 18,  and  following  days,  at  12  o'Clock  precisely  (the 
Lease  expiring  in  March  next),  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK  upon  the  Parish  land  adjoining  the  Chertsey 
Union,  part  of  the  Brox  Nursery,  within  \XA  mile  of  the  Chertsey 
and  Woking  Stations,  comprising  5000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
including  all  the  choicest  varieties  known,  old  and  new;  30,000 
Hollies,  1  to  3  feet;  5000  1'inus  Laricio,  1  to  a  feet;  15.000  Pinus 
austriaca,  1  to  3  feet;  4000  Cedrus  Deodara,  and  Cedrus  atlantica,  of 
sizes  ;  15,000  Rhododendrons.  1  to  3  feet  ;  4000  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
1  to  2  feet ;  1000  variegated  Hollies,  20,000  Yews,  0  to  24  inches  ;  10,000 
Berberis  Darwinii,  2  feet ;  3000  Fruit  Trees — fine  Standards,  Pyramids, 
and  Espaliers  of  the  most  popular  kinds;  5000  Limes.  1  to  5  feet ; 
85,000  Forest  Trees,  1  to  1  feet,  consisting  of  Spruce.  Larch,  and  Scotch 
Firs,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  Hazel,  Birch,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Sycamore, 
Mountain  Ash,  Acer,  &&;  30,000  strong  Quick,  soo  Purple  Beech, 
»  to  4  feet;  also  quantities  of  Acacia,  of  sorts  ;  Laburnum,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  Arbor-vitje,  several  kinds  of  Araucaria,  WcMingtonias, 
choice  Piceas,  Pinus  insignis,  Arbutus,  Thuja  aurca  and  gigantea, 
Thujopsis,  Privets,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Pampas-grass,  Thuja  Lobbii, 
4000  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  a  to  5  feet  ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Stock. 

The  Auctioneers  can  confidently  recommend  this  Stock,  the  whole 
having  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  therefore  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition  for  transplanting. 

Purchasers  will  be  allowed  until  March  i,  1874,  for  clearing. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
upon  the  Premises,  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
Messrs.  WATERER  AND  SONS,  Auctioneers,  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
who  will  forward  them  on  application  by  post. 

There  is  direct  railway  communication  from  Chertsey  and  Woking 
Stations  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


Second  Poultry  Sale  of  the  Season,  at  Lucas's, 

REPOSITORY,  LIVERPOOL. 

MESSRS.  LUCAS  AND  CO.  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  December  5.  at  u  o'Clock  prompt, 
at  their  Repository,  Liverpool,  Three  Hundred  Lots  of  choice 
POULTRY  and  PIGEONS.     Entrance  Fee  is   per  Pen. 

Commission  on  Sale  10  per  cent.  ENTRANCE  CLOSES  on 
MONDAY,  December  1,  or  as  soon  as  300  Lots  arc  entered. 

No  more  than  300  Lots  offered 

All  Birds  must  be  at  the  repository  by  Thursday  evening,  or  before 
9  o'Clock  on  Friday  morning. 

Note.— Three  Birds  io  each  Pen,  except  of  great  merit.  Pigeons 
in  pairs. 
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RAYNBIRD,      CALDECOTT,      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Cokn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  76,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prue  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat:  1862.  for  "  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds. 

To  the  Trade. 

D    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 

Farm  Seeds-Garden  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers  and 
Mfkchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  having  harvested  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  home-grown  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Special  Quotations  of  the  same 
on  application. — Seed  Warehouse.  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


s 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 

Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech- 


Root  Show. 

HARRISON  and  SONS  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  their  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FARM  ROOTS 
will  be  held  on  NOVEMBER  ig  to  22,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
ROOTS  from  their  Customers  at  an  early  date. 

Leicester,  October  29,  1873. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  1873—  The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
BINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  29,  and  December  1, 
2,  3.  and  4. 

The  Public  will  be  admitted  to  Bin^ey  Hall,  to  witness  the  Judging 
of  the  Cattle,  Sheep,  Tigs,  and  Poultry,  on  Saturday,  November  29, 
at  qo'Clock,  a.m.,  upon  payment  of  101.  each.  Lile  Members  receive 
a  Free  Pass  for  the  whole  Show. 

The  Frivate  View  will  take  place  on  Monday,  December  r.  Admis- 
sion, to  Non-subscribers  until  5  o'CIock,  51.  :  after  that  hour,  is.  The 
Exhibition  will  also  be  open  on  Tuesday,  admission,  is. ;  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  until  5  o'CIock,  1*.  ;  after  that  hour,  6d. 

For  special  Railway  arrangements,  see  the  advertisements  and  bills 
pi  the  several  Companies. 

J.   B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  GREAT  LONDON 
POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and  RABBIT  SHOW,  MONDAY, 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  TH  URSD AY  next,  November  17  to 
20.  The  Entries  number  3600,  and  include  every  species  and  variety  of 
Domestic  Poultry,  of  Game,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Pigeons  (Fancy 
and  Homing  Birds),  and  Rabbits ;  and  will  together  form  the 
LARGEST  COLLECTION  ever  brought  together.  The  value  of 
Money  Prizes  and  Stiver  Cups  to  be  awarded  exceeds  One  Thousand 
Pounds. 


GREAT  LONDON  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  and 
RABBIT  SHOW,  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  commences 
en  MONDAY  NEXT,  and  terminates  on  the  following  THURS 
DAY.  On  Monday,  because  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  Pens 
to  be  Judged,  the  Palace  will  be  closed  till  12  noon.  Admission,  One 
Shilling,  or  by  Guinea  Season  Ticket. 


Clje^gricuIteral^a^ettL 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER   15,  1873. 


THE  Agricultural  Gazette  is  just  com- 
pleting its  thirtieth  year.  It  was  established 
as  an  addition  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  a 
time  when  the  proved  advantages  of  land 
drainage  and  of  deeper  cultivation,  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  guano,  the  invention  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  the  writings  of  LlEBIG,  had 
directed  to  plant  growing,  as  the  first  great  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer,  some  of  that  attention  which, 
so  far  as  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  day 
were  concerned,  had  previously  been  almost 
monopolised  by  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had 
taken  this  department  of  agriculture  under  its 
especial  regard,  just  as  the  Smithfield  Club  and 
most  of  its  previous  successors  had  devoted  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  the  other.  And  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  have 
been  justified  by  their  experience  since  that  time 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  they  then  arrived, 
both  that  a  publication  devoted  principally  to 
this  division  of  agriculture  would  be  interesting 
to  a  large  section  of  the  readers  of  a  Journal  of 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Horticulture — and 
that  the  attention  which  had  been  thus  awakened 
would  ensure  a  body  of  readers  in  the  agricul- 
tural world,  to  whom  a  horti-agri-cultural 
periodical  would  be  welcome. 

The  Garden  and  the  Farm  are  indeed,  now  as 
heretofore,  very  commonly  under  one  manage- 
ment ;  and,  so  far  as  their  plants  and  crops  are 
concerned,  the  principles  on  which  both  Gar- 
deners and  Farmers  act  are  still,  of  course,  very 
much  the  same ;  and  one  journal  might  very 
well  continue  to  address  them  both.  And 
this  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  will  continue  to  do.  In  no 
case  will  either  of  the  two  departments  be 
altogether  ignored  by  the  other.  But  the 
field  of  each  is  now  so  much  more  extensive  than 
it  was,  that  a  separate  publication  of  the  two 
divisions  is  at  length  inevitable.  The  necessity 
is,  we  understand,  felt  quite  as  much  upon  the 
Horticultural  side  as  it  is  on  this.  For  ourselves 
and  our  Agricultural  readers  the  want  of  greater 
space  in  which  fairly  to  represent  the  agricul- 
tural news  and  discussions  of  the  week  has  long 


been  urgent  ;  and  this,  in  a  journal  more  exclu- 
sively our  own,  we  shall  now  possess. 

The  time  for  the  intended  alteration  is  appro- 
priate. There  is  indeed  no  great  scientific  reve- 
lation that  we  know  of  dawning  upon  us  now  to 
excite  our  curiosity  or  our  hopes,  as  30  years  ago 
there  seemed  to  be — nor  is  there  any  great 
measure  of  state  policy  imminent,  as  30  years 
ago  there  was,  to  excite  the  passions  or  the 
fears  of  parties.  But  there  is  that  which 
even  more  than  these  creates  that  constant 
appetite  for  intelligence  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  newspaper,  whether  professional  or 
general,  to  satisfy.  Agriculturists  as  a  body 
are  growing  now  in  conscious  power  more 
rapidly  than  ever  hitherto.  The  education  and 
the  status  of  the  young  farmer  are  altogether 
different  from  what  they  were.  He  and  his 
seniors  are  no  longer  passively  spectators— they 
are  actively  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the 
social  rather  than  the  party  politics  of  the  day. 
And  it  is  the  proper  business  of  an  agricultural 
journal  to  give  expression  and  direction  to  the 
growing  power  and  independence  of  our  very 
best  ideal  of  the  English  middle  class. 

One  great  advantage,  then,  of  our  separate 
publication  will  appear  in  reports,  not  only  of 
all  strictly  agricultural  meetings,  but  of  meet- 
ings, for  whatever  purpose,  in  which  agriculturists 
are  engaged— much  fuller  and  more  complete 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give. 

It  is,  however,  of  course  to  the  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional side  of  country  life  that  the  attention  of 
our  readers  will  continue  to  be  directed  ;  and  here 
especially  is  the  justification  of  the  alteration  which 
we  propose  to  make.  What  opportunity  has  there 
been  in  the  mere  section  of  a  weekly  paper,  for 
the  adequate  publication  or  discussion  of  rapidly 
occurring  events  in  the  history  of  the  landowner, 
the  farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labourer,  durin; 
the  last  few  years  ?  Such  attention  to  these 
subjects  as  was  possible  has  been  given,  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  independent 
point  of  view  ;  and,  altogether  discarding  the 
idea  that  we  are  bound  to  advocate  the  special 
interests  of  either  the  landowner,  the  tenant 
farmer,  or  the  labourer,  we  hope  to  maintain  an 
equal  independence  for  the  future.  But  our 
expectation  of  doing  justice  here  chiefly  hinges 
on  the  larger  opportunity  we  shall  have  of 
adequately  reporting  news.  The  occurrences 
and  discussions  of  the  week,  whether  they  con 
cern  the  individual  position,  the  relations,  or  the 
duties  of  the  several  bodies  within  the  agricul- 
tural world  have  some  chance  of  being  reported 
fairly  and  with  sufficient  fulness  in  a  journal 
devoted  wholly  to  such  subjects. 

Such  topics  as  these,  together  with  reports  of 
all  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  Business 
and  the  Practice  and  the  Sciences  of  Agriculture 
furnish  material  for  a  much  larger  publication 
than  the  Agricultural  Gazette  has  hitherto  been  ; 
and  hence  the  need  of  its  enlargement  and 
independent  publication.  As  to  the  Business 
of  the  farmer,  weekly  market  reports  and  the 
fullest  information  on  prices  of  labour,  land,  and 
produce,  will  be  given.  And  as  to  the  Practice 
and  the  Sciences  of  Agriculture,  our  Journal  has 
long  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  a  large  body 
of  correspondents  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
localities,  subjects,  interests,  in  which  the  land- 
owners, tenant-farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers 
of  this  country  are  concerned  ;  and  their  services 
will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  be  heartily 
available. 

We  do  not  at  present  attempt  a  discussion  in 
detail  of  our  intended  future.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that,  by  providing  the  earliest,  fullest, 
and  most  authentic  agricultural  intelligence 
—  by  the  assistance  of  local  correspondents 
in  every  county,  and  in  many  countries — by 
the  fullest  reports  of  all  county,  provincial, 
and  national  agricultural  meetings  —  by  the 
amplest  description  of  what  is  agriculturally 
noteworthy,  whether  in  estate  or  farm  manage- 
ment, in  agricultural  machine  factories,  in  great 
seed-growing  establishments,  and  in  our  leading 
herds  and  flocks — by  the  fullest  reports  of  the 
principal  corn  and  cattle  markets,  and  other 
business  centres  and  transactions— a  vigorous 
effort  will  be  made  to  convince  the  largest 
possible  agricultural  constituency  of  the  direct 
personal  serviceableness  and  value  of  a  good 
weekly  agricultural  journal. 

In  particular,  a  fuller  report  from  week  to 
week  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted  of  all 
agricultural  machine  improvements  will  be  given 


—  as  well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
agricultural  machine  manufacture  at  the  many 
great  establishments  where  it  is  carried 
on  ;  and  no  expense  will  be  spared 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
the  paper,  in  bringing  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  the  engraver  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reader.  A  professionally  edited  Veterinary  de- 
partment will  be  added.  The  garden  of  the 
farm  will  be  a  separate  section  under  direct  pro- 
fessional editorship.  The  cattle-yard,  the  sheep- 
fold,  and  the  poultry-yard,  will  all  be  borne  in 
mind  from  week  to  week.  On  the  Chemistry, 
the  Botany,  the  Entomology,  the  Physiology  of 
the  Farm,  competent  students  and  teachers  of 
these  sciences  will  weekly  lend  their  aid.  A 
special  editorship  of  Scottish  and  of  Irish  agri- 
cultural intelligence  will  be  established  ;  and  the 
general  news  of  the  week,  so  far  as  it  is  anyhow 
or  in  any  degree  agricultural,  will  be  reported. 

There  are  upwards  of  50,000  tenant-farmers  in 
this  country  occupying  more  than  200  acres 
each.  There  are  no  fewer  than  125,000  tenant- 
farmers  of  100  acres  and  more  apiece.  It  is  a 
liberal  valuation  of  the  united  subscription  lists 
of  all  the  agricultural  weekly  journals,  which 
estimates  the  whole  at  one-fifth  ol  the  larger  of 
these  numbers.  We  do  not  expect — we  do 
not  desire — to  diminish  by  a  single  name 
the  subscribers  to  our  excellent  contemporaries, 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  the  North  British  Agriculturist, 
the  Farmer,  the  Journal  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  others.  They  have  already, 
doubtless,  good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  But 
there  is  an  immense  body  whom  we  hope  to 
enlist  who  now  take  no  agricultural  journal  what- 
ever ;  but  whom  we  shall  succeed  in  convincing, 
because  it  is  true,  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
become  our  readers.  There  are  many  subjects 
in  which  they  are  personally  concerned, 
and  hot  controversy  prevails  on  many  of  them, 
of  which  they  ought  to  have  the  latest  news. 
Game  preservation,  tenant-right,  the  agricultural 
labourer,  agricultural  education,  freer  land  culti- 
vation, greater  security  for  the  tenant's  capital- 
all  these  subjects  are  of  urgent  interest.  The 
best  agricultural  writers,  thinkers,  workers,  will 
discuss  them  in  our  columns.  They  shall  be 
honestly  considered  and  presented.  We  cannot 
promise  that  what  is  said  on  any  of  them  will  be 
exactly  what  any  reader's  idea  of  his  personal 
interest  in  the  matter  might  lead  him  to  desire  ; 
but  we  engage  that  pains  shall  be  always  taken 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  present  it  honestly,  and 
to  argue  on  it  fairly — and  that  is  all  that  any 
reader  can  expect  or  ought  to  wish  for. 

On  the  first  and  every  succeeding  Saturday  of 
1874,  accordingly,  the  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE 
■ — an  illustrated  weekly  journal  of  practical  farm- 
ing and  rural  economy — as  large  as  the  now 
united  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette — will  appear,  price  fourpence. 


The  supply  of  English   Wheat  to  Monday's 

market  in  Mark  Lane  was  small,  and  the  condition 
poor,  and  it  sold  slowly  at  last  week's  rates.  On 
Wednesday,  again,  the  grain  trade  was  quiet,  and  there 
were  no  great  changes  to  report  in  the  quotations. 

The  resolution  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 

Agriculture  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax,  having  been 
communicated  by  the  Secretary,  he  has  received  the 
following  reply  : — 

"  io.  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  Nov.  7,  1873. 

"Sir, — Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to  say,  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  written  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  that,  as  far  as  he  knows, 
it  is  quite  unusual  to  enter  upon  oral  discussions  of  par- 
ticular taxes  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  he  thinks  that 
perhaps  the  Chamber  will  be  good  enough  to  postpone 
the  expression  of  their  wish  until  the  usual  time,  when 
the  session  has  opened.  -I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  A.  Clarke,  Esq."  "  f.  A.  Godley. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Roots  and  Fruits, 

in  connection  with  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural 
Society,  was  held  at  Gloucester  on  Monday  last,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  since  the 
establishment  of  the  society,  both  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  exhibits,  and  also  the  large 
number  of  visitors  it  attracted.  The  silver  cup,  value 
20  gs.,  given  by  the  county,  for  5  acres  of  Swedes,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  of  Maisemore,  with 
Wheeler's  Imperial  Swede,  sown  in  May.  Mr.  Morris 
also  took  the  5  gs.  cup  given  by  Messrs.  Foster 
Brothers,  for  2  acres  of  Mangels  ;  and  the  silver  cup, 
value  logs.,  given  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Son,  for 
12  of  Wheeler's  Imperial  Swedes.  The  other  winners 
of  cups  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Tyler,  Tytherington,  silver 
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cup,  value  5  gs.,  given  by  Messrs.  H.  and  T.  Proctor, 
for  5  acres  of  Swedes  grown  with  their  manure  only  : 
Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  a  silver  cup,  value  5  gs., 
given    by  Mr.   H.    Minett,   Wotton-under-Edge,    for 

4  acres  of  Swedes  grown  with  Messrs.  Narrington, 
Hingstows  &  Co.'s  manure  ;  also  a  silver  cup,  value 

5  gs-j  given  by  Messrs.  Bruton,  Knowles  &  Bruton, 
for  5  acres  of  Turnips.  Earl  Ducie  took  the  silver 
cup,  value  logs.,  given  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  & 
Son,  for  12  of  Wheeler's  Golden  Melon  Mangels. 

■  At   the   late   meeting  of  the   Council  of  the 

Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land, the  following  letter  was  received  from  Lord 
Lismore,  President  of  the  Society,  in  reply  to  the 
charge  made  against  his  lordship  (see  p.  1442)  of  having 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  society, 
in  alluding  to  subjects  of  a  political  character,  when 
proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
prosperity  to  Ireland,"  at  the  banquet  of  the  Society  in 
Waterford  : 

"  Shanbally,  Cloghecn,  Ireland:  Sept.  29.— Sir,  I  learn 
with  some  surprise,  from  the  report  of  your  last  meeting,  as 
published  in  the  Dublin  papers,  that  some  remarks  which 
I  made  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  at 
Waterford  have  given  offence  to  several  members  of  the 
Society.  I  fully  approve  of  the  rule  of  the  Society — that 
politics  are  not  to  be  introduced.  In  what  I  said  at  the 
Waterford  dinner  I  merely  meant  to  allude  to  an  historical 
fact — that  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  vice-royalty  had  been 
marked  by  the  passing  of  two  great  measures  which  must 
affect  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  I  did  so  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  for  or  against  them,  and  without 
any  intention  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  man.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  laying  this  letter  before  the  Council 
at  their  next  meeting. — I  beg  to  remain,  truly  yours, 
Lismore. 

The  answer  of  his  lordship  was  deemed  highly  satis- 
factory, and  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes. 

The  following  letter  on  the  Malt- tax  from 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke  has  appeared  in  the  Times  ; — 

"  I  am  anxious  to  remove  a  misconception  which  has 
arisen  respecting  the  attitude  of  employers  of  agricultural 
labour  with  reference  to  the  omission  of  a  tax  on  beer. 
Farmers,  when  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  Malt-duty,  are 
commonly  met  with  the  challenge — 'Then  you  would 
increase  the  Income-tax  to  make  up  the  difference?'  This 
is  supposed  to  settle  everything.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that,  as  a  rule — indeed,  almost  everywhere  in 
England,  excepting  in  the  cider  districts  and  in  special 
cases — the  farmer  pays  as  Malt-tax  upon  his  own  con- 
sumption more  than  double  the  amount  of  his  Income- 
tax.  The  following  figures  are  approximate  facts  for  a 
sample  farm  of  500  acres  in  an  eastern  county  : — 

"  The  occupier  consumes  in  his  own  household  or 
gives  to  his  men  as  part  wages — or  gives,  in  some  cases, 
an  equivalent  in  money  in  lieu  of  beer,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing — 50  barrels  per  year,  at  36s.  per  barrel, 
making  his  outlay  for  beer  ^90  per  year.  The  tax, 
putting  it  at  only  6s.  per  barrel,  comes  to  £15  per  year  ; 
but  his  Income-tax,  now  at  3d,  in  the  pound,  or  half  his 
rental — viz.,  £500 — amounts  to  only  £6  $s.  per  year. 
So  that  farmers  in  general  would  gain  directly  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  even  if  it  did  involve,  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  the  case,  a  doubling  of  the  Income-tax 
under  Schedule  B. 

"  Now  look  at  the  tax  upon  the  labourers  employed  on 
such  farm.  Say  12  labourers,  with  their  families,  pur- 
chase and  consume,  in  addition  to  what  the  farmer 
supplies,  one  barrel  of  beer  per  head  at  36/.,  that  is 
_£2i  i2j.  per  year  ;  and  also  in  harvest  and  in  some  other 
piece-work,  10  men,  with  their  families,  purchase  and 
consume  24  galls,  per  head,  costing  ^12  for  the  10.  The 
total  sum  expended  by  the  labourers  will  be  ^33  12s,  ; 
the  quantity  consumed,  185  barrels  ;  and  the  tax  paid  by 
the  labourers,  ^5  12s.  per  year.  The  total  burden  of  the 
Malt-tax  upon  employer  and  employed  together  on  the 
farm  of  500  acres  thus  amounts  to  no  less  than  ^20  12s. 
per  year.  That  is  an  oppressive  impost  upon  agriculture. 
In  this  statement  I  am  leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the 
great  and  even  incalculable  indirect  advantages  which  are 
usually  advanced  as  the  strongest  inducement  for  repealing 
the  duty  on  malt." 

Mr.    Alfred   Sieson,    F.C.S.,    reports   on 

the  work  done  in  his  laboratory  during  the  past  year, 
that  of  the  raw  phosphates  analysed,  the  French  or 
Bordeaux  phosphates  have  appeared  in  greatest  num- 
bers, this  material  being  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
sources  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  manures.  It  occurs,  however,  of  all  quali- 
ties, from  50  to  80  per  cent.,  the  better  kinds  being 
from  about  70  to  75,  and  a  few  from  75  to  80.  Another 
phosphate,  of  whicli  a  large  number  of  samples  have 
been  analysed,  is  Curacoa  guano,  which  is  suitable  for 
use  either  in  an  unprepared  state  as  a  superior  phos- 
phatic  guano,  or  for  dissolving  purposes,  consisting  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  an  unmineralised  state,  and  in 
a  fine  state  of  division,  with  but  little  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  almost  entirely  free  from  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  siliceous  matters. 

"Portuguese  and  Spanish  phosphates  have  appeared 
only  in  limited  numbers,  although  much  liked  for  special 
purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  no  better  supplies  are 
forthcoming. 

"  Of  superphosphates  or  dissolved  phosphates  a  very 
large  number  have  been  analysed  both  for  private  guid- 
ance and  sales, — some  of  a  new  description  containing  as 
much  as  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates.  [What 
are  these  ?] 

"  A  great  variety  of  compound  and  specially  prepared 


manures  have  been  examined  during  the  past  season  and 
present  autumn,  many  of  which  have  been  found  to  coo- 
tain  considerable  quantities  of  potash — the  value  of  this 
body  in  conjunction  with  phosphates  being  now  well 
known. 

"  In  corn  manures  intended  for  autumn  use,  nitrate  of 
soda  should  not  be  used,  as  there  is  every  probability  of 
its  being  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  rain  before  it  can  be 
made  use  of  to  nourish  the  crop— it  being  a  highly 
important  fact  that  the  soil  has  but  a  feeble  retentive 
power  for  nitrates.  For  spring  use  in  top-dressings 
nothing  can  be  better  than  nitrate,  especially  in  conjunc- 
tion with  phosphates  and  other  sources  of  nitrogen. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  bones, 
materials  capable  of  furnishing  nitrogen  are  of  special 
interest.  Of  these,  shoddy  and  similar  refuse  materials 
of  a  like  origin  are  undoubtedly  at  present  the  cheapest, 
and  when  of  good  quality,  well  adapted  for  supplying 
nitrogen  in  nitro-phosphatic  manures,  although  they 
require  special  management  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. On  mixing  with  acid  shoddy  undergoes  a  partial 
decomposition  highly  favourable  to  its  after  assimilation 
by  the  plant,  the  manures  made  in  this  manner  having  by 
long  practical  experience  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to 
the  value  they  should  theoretically  possess. 

"  Peruvian  guano  has  shown  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  past  season,  the  average  of  ammonia  from  a 
great  many  samples  being  found  to  be  about  11  per  cent. 

"  Dissolved  Peruvian  guano  has  also  been  reported  on, 
and  promises  to  be  extensively  employed,  as  it  possesses 
several  important  advantages  over  the  unprepared  guano, 
especially  as  regards  uniformity  of  composition  and  a 
better  mechanical  condition — thus  allowing  of  a  more 
economical  and  effective  application  to  the  crops. 

"  Several  samples  of  adulterated  guano  have  as  usual 
been  met  with  ;  farmers  have,  however,  at  present  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  if  they  are  taken  in  through 
worthless  artificial  manures." 

With  this  last  remark  we  may  close  our  extracts  from 
Mr.  Sibson's  annual  report. 

Mr.  Robert  Impey,  of  Street,  in  Somerset- 
shire, reports  thus  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  on  the 
prevention  of  bird  attacks  on  Seed  Corn  : — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1872  I  was  told  that  gas-tar  mixed 
with  any  seed-corn  would  prevent  rooks  from  devouring 
it  when  sown.  I  at  once  tried  it  on  three  different  fields 
of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Last  spring  I  adopted  the  same  plan  on  five  fields  of 
spring  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Barley,  with  the  same  results, 
and  this  autumn  I  have  one  field  of  Wheat  which  has 
been  in  several  weeks,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  corn  has 
been  touched  by  the  rooks,  which  are  numerous  in  our 
neighbourhood  ;  and  on  an  adjoining  field  sown  to 
Wheat  of  a  neighbour's,  when  tar  was  not  used,  they 
have  been  thick  enough.  The  plan  is  to  use  blue-stone  or  any 
other  pickle  as  usual,  then  pour  over  the  heap  of  corn 
common  gas- tar  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  to  every  sack  of 
corn.  If  thoroughly  stirred  this  will  make  every  kernel 
black  with  tar.  Let  it  remain  in  the  heap  till  morning, 
when,  if  so  sticky  as  for  the  kernels  to  cling  together, 
sprinkle  a  little  dust  or  slaked  lime  amongst  it,  or  it  may 
stick  to  or  choke  the  drill-cups.  I  think  it  is  best  not  to 
mix  it  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  using,  as  on  one 
occasion,  from  a  great  deal  of  rain,  I  had  to  delay  sowing 
for  over  a  week,  and  fancied  the  corn  did  not  come  up  so 
well  in  consequence." 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 

The  arrival  of  the  "Canadian"  from  Quebec  is 
announced,  with  loth  Duchess  of  Geneva,  in-calf,  and 
her  yearling  heifer,  Sth  Duchess  of  Oneida ;  also  9//: 
Duchess  of  Oneida,  the  property  of  Lord  Bective — all 
well.  Mr.  Holford's  12//;  Lady  of  Oxford  died  during 
the  passage,  but  his  jd  Duchess  of  Oneida  and  Lady 
Worcester  4J/1  and  $th  have  arrived  safely.  In  a  note 
to  Belts  Weekly  Messe?iger  Mr.  Holford  says  : — 

"  My  other  Transatlantic  purchases — 3d  Duchess  oj 
Oneida,  Lady  Worcester  qfk,  and  Lady  Worcester  $th — 
arrived  safely,  and  are  doing  well.  I  sent  Lady  Worcester 
\th  from  Liverpool  to  Wetherby,  to  be  served  by  Colonel 
Gunter's  5TH  Duke  of  Wetherby,  and  he  writes  me 
that  she  is  going  on  well,  and  that  he  likes  her  in  every 
way.  3d  Duchess  of  Oneida  and  Lady  Worcester  $th 
are  here,  and  have  been  much  admired  by  several  good 
judges  since  their  arrival." 

"  Blue  Blood" — In  a  recently  published  letter, 

in  which  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  Childwick  Hall,  the  sale  of 
whose  herd  was  announced  last  week,  comments  on 
criticisms  to  which  his  herd  had  been  subjected  in  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary,  he  says  : — 

"There  is  one  portion  of  the  report  referred  to  which  I 
feel  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  which  states  that  the 
animals  sold  in  my  sale  '  were  not  of  a  tribe  that  is  looked 
upon,  like  Southdowns  or  Leicesters  among  sheep,  as  the 
true  type  and  blood  for  preserving  the  approved  charac- 
teristics of  our  Shorthorn  herds;'  and  that  the  result  of 
my  sale  is  '  encouraging  to  every  Shorthorn  breeder  who 
may  not  have  had  the  fortune  to  possess  animals  with 
Shorthorn  "  blue  blood  "  in  all  its  purity.' 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  writer  intended  to  endea- 
vour to  injure  my  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
or  that  he  desired  to  write  down  every  family  of  Short- 
horns except  those  which  are  just  now  deemed  so  valu- 
able and  so  fashionable  ;  but  I  do  feel  it  would  have 
been  very  much  more  just  to  have  pointed  out  those 
particular  families  of  Shorthorns  that  he  thinks  arc 
entitled  to  be  designated  as  possessing  the  especial 
•  blue  blood '  he  appears  to  appreciate  so  much,  and 
to  which  he  refers,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject,    which    I    hope,    in  justice  to    myself,    and    in 


justice  to  the  animals  sold  in  my  sale  he  will  do  at  once, 
and  put  his  name  to  the  communication,  so  that  the 
Shorthorn  breeders  may  see  whether  his  opinions  are 
based  upon  experience,  or  are  merely  the  result  of  a 
theoretical  and  limited  knowledge,  combined  with  a 
fertile  imagination,  culminating  in  the  adoption  of  ideas, 
published,  probably,  in  order  to  please  those  gentlemen 
who  are  at  present  enjoying  notoriety,  acquired  by  ex- 
travagant investments,  of  a  very  questionable  character, 
in  certain  animals,  which  are  supposed  to  possess  some 
superiority  over  other  Shorthorn  families  ;  but  in  what 
form  that  superiority  exists  no  man  ventures  to  point  out. 
I  find,  however,  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bowley,  dated  Oct.  22,  1873.  a  statement  referring  to  the 
7TH  Duke  of  York  as  follows  ? — '  But  every  intelligent 
and  practical  farmer  in  this  country  knows  it  was  trifling 
indeed,  compared  with  the  advantage  his  introduction 
was  to  the  neighbourhood.' 

"  I  admit  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  neighbourhood 
when  a  first-rate  male  animal  is  brought  into  it  ;  but, 
does  Mr.  Bowley  intend  to  say  that  the  7TH  Duke  of 
York's  produce  was  superior  to  that  of  other  Shorthorn 
bulls  not  descended  froin  the  Duchess  family?  If  so,  will 
he  kindly  point  out  what  animals  that  bull  produced 
which  have  proved  themselves  superior  to  other  Short- 
horns in  the  showyards,  or  be  good  enough  to  explain 
what  are  the  special  improvements  in  the  properties  and 
breed  of  the  animals  that  bull  produced?  as  I  have 
already  published  a  letter  stating  that  I  saw  the  largest 
number  of  white  calves  with  black  noses,  got  by  that  bull, 
at  Mr.  James  Banks  Stanhope's,  at  Revesly  Abbey, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  August,  1862,  that  I  ever  saw  in 
any  herd  or  produced  by  one  bull.  If  the  Duchess  bulls 
really  are  superior  to  any  other  Shorthorn  bulls,  surely 
some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Shorthorn 
breeders  of  the  fact,  and  point  out  what  that  superiority 
consists  in,  for  which  information  I  am  sure  every  Short- 
horn breeder  will  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  give  it  every 
consideration,  as  we  have  all  the  same  object  in  view, 
namely,  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  food  for  the  people,  in  order  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
all  classes,  which  desirable  object  ought  to  be  pursued 
apart  from  all  personal  jealousy,  animosity,  or  ill-feeling 
of  any  kind  whatever.  Edmund  A.  Fawcett,  Childwick 
Hall,  St,  Albans,  November. 


THE  SALE  AT  NEW  YORK  MILLS. 

As  you  have,  by  your  publication  of  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Carr  to  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  revived  the  dis- 
cussion about  a  peculiar  disclosure  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Mills  sale,  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me 
space  to  refer  to  them,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
speak  plainly  of  the  public  conduct  of  others,  I  sub- 
stitute my  own  name  for  the  mere  notn  de  plume  which 
has  hitherto  seemed  a  sufficient  signature  to  my  con- 
tributions to  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

Many  persons  do  not  file  their  papers,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  quote  somewhat  freely,  instead  of  taking  for 
granted  that  every  reader  of  to-day  knows  what  has 
occurred  some  weeks  or  months  ago.  The  matter  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  not  merely  to  those 
interested  in  Shorthorn  breeding,  but  to  all  who  value 
the  respectability  of  the  English  Press,  and  the  obtain- 
ing trustworthy  reporters.  Upon  June  16,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  a  long 
letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Carr,  beginning  in  these 
words :  "It  is  but  rarely  that  a  sale  catalogue 
is  issued  comprising  such  an  attractive  assemblage 
of  fashionably- bred  Shorthorns  as  that  of  the  New 
York  Mills  Herd."  There  is  not  one  single  word 
in  this  letter  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  that 
the  report  is  one  from  (I  don't  wish  to  say  it  offen- 
sively) a  specially  retained  advocate.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  goes  on,  after  a  little,  "As  my  report 
may  possibly  influence  the  commissions  of  intending 
English  purchasers,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  avoid 
the  usual  hyperbolical  style  of  Shorthorn  portraiture, 
and  to  represent  the  true  character  and  condition  of 
each  animal  as  faithfully  as  I  can;"  and  ends  by 
offering  to  undertake  to  purchase  lots  at  the  sale  "  for 
any  noble  thane"  to  whom  "the  world  will  look  to 
uphold,  on  this  occasion,  the  honour  and  prestige  of 
their  order  as  represented  in  the  Shorthorn  peerage," 
but  stipulates  that  the  usual ' '  guerdon  "  shall  be  given  to 
Mr.  Carr  for  his  services.  No  doubt  "  a  hyperbolical 
style  "  is  usual  in  writing  about  Shorthorns  ;  but  what 
is  this  of  Mr.  Carr's,  and  was  he,  in  his  position,  a 
person  to  be  chosen  as  agent  ?  I  cull,  at  random,  the 
following  other  flowers  of  candid  criticism  from  his 
review  : — "  Every  line  of  her  body  is  as  truly  drawn  as 
in  Mr.  Page's  accurately  faithful  portrait  of  her  in  the 
catalogue;"  whilst  of  another  it  is  said  that  "she 
rivals,  if  not  excels,  10M  Duchess "  {the  above  de- 
scribed) "in  regularity  and  grace  of  form,"  whilst  "her 
blood  is  worth  ever  so  much  more  per  ounce. "  Of  two 
other  heifers  it  is  said  that  "a  good  judge  selected 
these  as  the  best  of  the  good."  Of  the  herd  generally 
it  is  asserted  that  "  its  appearance  and  condition  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  the  bailiff,  through  whose  unre- 
mitting watchfulness  the  casualties,  so  common  in  most 
herds,  have  been  reduced  far  below  the  average."  (This 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  with  the  after  assertions  of 
rottenness,  barrenness,  and  tendencies  to  consumption.) 
Surely  the  statement  that  "  praise  was  laid  on  thick  and 
slab"  was  warranted  ;  especially  as,  in  addition,  "the 
chivalry  of  Britain  are  informed  that  it  behoves  them 
to  clash  valiantly  in  these  jousts,  nor  yield  ingloriously 
the  prizes  to  the  Knights  of  the  West."  All  of  which 
was  very  pretty  reading  ;  and  I  rose  from  the  perusal 
of  the  two  columns  with  the  opinion,  "  If  Mr.  Carr, 
the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Booth   tribes,  can  express 
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himself  so,  Mr.  Campbell  must  have  got  in  his 
Bates'  animals  some  good  cattle  indeed,"  as  very 
probably  he  had.  But  Mr.  Housman,  in  Bell  s 
Weekly  Messenger,  did  not  seem  to  think  Mr. 
Carr  'had  gone  half  far  enough  in  the  way  of 
praise,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  such  of 
his  subscribers  as  look  to  him  for  Shorthorn  guidance, 
"  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  Mr.  Carr's  well- 
known  notions  "—that  "  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
scientious but  strongly  prejudiced  partisan  of  another 
kind  of  Shorthorn,"  and  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  a  "vein  of  sarcasm  which  is  traceable,  more 
or  less,  near  the  surface;"  and  he  repeatedly  after- 
wards enlarges  "On  the  Sale  of  the  century,"  and 
"  the  qualification  of  these  Duchesses  and  Oxfords  to 
improve  the  stock  of  the  country,"  and  saw  fit  to 
volunteer  his  assurance— respecting  Messrs.  Carr  and 
Campbell  (which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  appreciate), 
after  the  old  fashion,  that 

"  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all :  all  honourable  men  ;" 

and  to  recommend  Mr.  Carr  as  the  fit  person  for 
English  buyers  to  entrust  with  their  commissions. 
Still  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Campbell  took  fright  at 
"the  vein  of  sarcasm" — detected  by  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Mr.  Housman— for  upon  August  1 1  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  disclosure  appears  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Carr  himself : — 

"There  was  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Campbell  and 
myself  (since  cancelled  by  mutual  consent),  by  which 
I  was  to  receive  \\  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  in  consideration  of  writing  two  full  articles  on  the 
herd,  &c.;"  but  "in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
given  by  what  has  been  considered  my  unnecessarily 
candid  report,  no  further  particulars  of  the  herd  will 
appear  from  my  pen." 

But  further  particulars  did  appear,  and  this  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  case,  for,  strange  to  say,  they  all 
are  of  exactly  the  opposite  character  to  the  first  instal- 
ment. On  August  25,  we  read  in  the  Shorthorn  Intel- 
ligence of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  "  Mr.  Carr's  hints 
would  induce  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  wish  to  sup- 
press information,"  i.e.,  about  doubtful  breeders. 
September  I,  in  the  same  column,  we  have  :  "  Mr. 
Carr  expresses  a  fear  that  some  persons  may  be 
tempted  by  his  recent  description  to  purchase  at  the 
sale,  and  he  particularly  requested  us  to  make  known 
his  convicion  that  4/A  Duchess  of  Oneida  will  never 
breed."  Is  not  this  an  attempt  to  pull  down  the 
credit  "  which,  not  unheedful  of  the  contingent  buono- 
rnano,"  Mr.  Carr,  in  his  letter  of  June  16,  had  been 
pleased  to  exert  himself  to  set  up? — whilst  to-day 
(Oct.  14)  he  is  allowed  to  assert  4///  Duchess  of  Oneida 
"is  likely  to  gang  the  same  gait"  as  the  5th  of  the  name, 
"  who  died  rotten  from  end  to  end,"  and  that  "  IZth 
Duchess  of  Thorndale  has  given  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  being  far  gone  in  consumption,"  an  hereditary 
disease,  and  affecting  the  value  of  all  her  descendants 
in  this  country.  Does  this  blowing  hot  when  the  per- 
centage agreement  existed,  and  blowing  cold  when  it 
has  been  cancelled,  seem  fitting  contributions  to  be 
inserted,  without  comment,  in  a  creditable  English 
newspaper  ?  Mr.  W.  Housman  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  remark  on  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Carr's 
conduct — in  writing  as  an  independent  reporter,  and 
offering  himself,  as  if  independent,  to  act  as  agent  for 
absent  English  buyers,  he  being  all  the  while  an  inte^ 
rested  party,  and,  in  his  own  words,  having  an  eye  to 
"his  percentage."  Yet  this  story  was  surely  worth 
noticing,  as  was  the  far  more  objectionable  after-dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Campbell's  animals,  when  the 
lucrative  agreement  had  been  put  an  end  to.  Mr. 
Carr's  letter,  cynically  avowing  what  he  had  done, 
appeared  August  II.  There  was  no  disapproval  that 
day,  nor  in  the  next  number  ;  but  on  August  25  ap- 
peared a  letter  of  mine,  signed  "  Outsider,"  which  was 
declared,  in  the  same  day's  paper,  to  be  very  shock- 
ing. I  began  :  "If  no  one  else  does,  I  must  ask  leave 
to  comment  on  the  very  curious  revelation  made  in 
Mr.  Carr's  letter  of  August  II  ;"  and  I  ended  (not 
having  brought  any  charge  against  Mr.  Carr  or  Mr. 
Campbell,  because  as  yet  only  one  side  has  been 
heard,  but  after  having  remarked  on  the  short-sighted 
way  in  which  the  Agricultural  Press  generally  have 
treated  Shorthorn  breeding,  and  the  importance  to 
every  breeder  that  all  written  records  be  faithfully 
made)  by  saying:  "It  is  plain,  in  this  instance,  in 
one  direction  or  other,  the  credit  which  the  English 
Press  has  won  for  itself  is  being  unfairly  used;"  i.e., 
Mr.  Campbell's  herd  has  been  unfairly  puffed  or  un- 
fairly decried,  to  the  wilful  misleading  of  agricultural 
readers.  I  did  not,  as  Mr.  Carr  implies  (October  13), 
make  it  a  matter  of  complaint  against  him  that  he  laid 
on  praise  too  keavily  ;  but  I  said  it  was  odd,  consider- 
ing the  quotations  given  above,  and  many  other  like 
words,  that  anybody  should  ever  have  thought  him  erring 
in  the  direction  of  being  chary  of  praise.  Nor  was  it  I 
who  attributed  "the  excessive  laudation  to  his  having  a 
pecuniary  interest"  in  the  result  of  the  sale,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Carr  himself  who  has  forced  upon  the  public  notice 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  a  pecuniary  interest, 
and  that  his  letter  of  June  16  was  written  under  its 
influence,  and  has,  thereby,  induced  injurious  sus- 
picion to  be  thrown  on  the  English  Press.  I 
certainly  had  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Mr.  Carr,  to  whose  writings  I  owe  many  a 
pleasant  half  hour ;   but  I  must  assert  his   letter   of 


August  11  was  discreditable,  and  this  of  October  13  is 
ill-advised,  because  insufficient  and  beside  the  mark. 
If  he  cannot  see  that  his  writings  with  respect  to  the 
New  York  Mills  sale  put  all  English  reporters  in  a 
false  position,  and  the  Shorthorn  reporters  especially, 
and  are  unfair  to  English  readers  (who  expect  the 
reports  supplied  them  to  be,  not  mere  advertisements, 
but  independent  testimony),  I  cannot  make  him  see  it ; 
but  it  is  so,  none  the  less.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  of  Mr.  Ilousman's  paragraph,  beginning  "Mr. 
Carr's  self-asserted  companionship  with  slandered 
Buckingham  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  assailants 
and  Buckingham's  are  identical,"  that  Mr.  Housman 
was  the  very  first  assailant  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  by  far  the 
most  damaging  one  Mr.  Carr-  has  had,  except  Mr. 
Carr  himself.  Mr.  Ilousman's  peculiar  use  of  language 
leaves  his  meaning  always  open  to  doubt  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he,  like  other  persons  on  trial,  is  entitled  to  have 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  allowed  in  his  favour.  If  he 
be  satisfied  with  his  part  in  this  matter  I  have  no 
wish  to  disturb  this  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  any  other 
he  may  conceive  himself  to  have  expressed  ;  but  still 
the  story  needs  clearing  up  in  justice  to  everybody — 
to  English  readers,  English  breeders,  American  sellers, 
but  to  English  buyers  most  of  all,  who  have  not 
deserved  that  disparaging  insinuations  about  their  pur- 
chases should  be  circulated  by  the  very  agency  em- 
ployed, at  first,  to  induce  them  to  purchase  at  New 
York  Mills.   G.  Gilbert,  Claxton,  Nonvich,  October  14. 


CHARMS  AND  COUNTER-CHARMS. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1850  that  I  set 
sail  in  the  good  ship  Cora  Linn  from  the  Broomie- 
law,  bound  for  New  York,  en  route  for — some- 
where else.  The  passage  was  a  long  and  tedious 
one— baffling  winds  week  after  week  set  us  more 
and  more  to  working  up  our  wits  —  that  is,  the 
passengers' — for  subjects  of  amusement  or  instruction. 
A  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  inaugurated, 
under  the  presidency  of  our  gallant  skipper,  and  all  on 
board,  from  the  cabin  to  the  topgallant-foksle,  were 
invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society — which, 
being  a  "go "-between  the  weather  and  the  minds  on 
board,  were  held  (weather  permitting)  on  deck,  between 
the  "  break  of  the  poop  and  the  mainmast.  The 
audience  disposed  themselves,  some  on  the  "comb- 
ings "  of  the  main  hatch,  others  on  the  spare  spars 
lashed  on  the  deck  to  starboard  and  larboard,  others 
had  chairs  or  stools,  and  the  orator  for  the  evening  had 
the  post  of  honour — the  pump  shaft ! — on  which  he 
sat,  if  he  could,  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  square 
pump  chest.  One  evening  I  remember  well — in  the 
beginning  of  July  it  was  :  the  surface  of  the  ocean  was 
as  calm  as  old  ocean's  surface  ever  can  be  ;  foresail  and 
mainsail  were  brailed  up,  topsails  and  topgallantsails 
were  flapping  against  the  mast,  the  loose  reefing-points 
ringing  again  against  the  sails  as  the  slight  long  roll  of 
the  sea  sent  them  back  again  against  the  canvas.  Far 
to  the  east  was  a  barque,  also  becalmed,  but  signalling 
as  well  as  possible  her  captain's  good  wishes — to  the 
west  the  sun  was  sinking,  in  all  its  panoply  of  gran- 
deur ;  colours  never  seen  on  shore  were  playing 
between  sky  and  sea— the  gorgeous  retinue  of  the 
retiring  god  of  day.  Suddenly  the  orator  of  the  even- 
ing broke  up  the  trance  into  which  all  the  grown  folks 
had  fallen — the  younglings'  murmur  around  the  cook's 
galley,  where  sundry  mothers  and  sisters  were  cooking 
the  delectable  commodity  known  as  "stickjaw," 
being  the  only  sound  previously  heard— with  the  words, 
"  Weel,  leddies  an'  gentlemen,  we've  got  tae  consider 
the  nicht,  Whuch  is  best — a  field  wi'  something  in't  or 
a  field  wi'  naething  in't?"  I  was  glad  to  find  there 
was  no  laughing  at  the  man's  quaint  manner  and 
quainter  style  of  treating  his  subject.  I  will  not  say 
what  the  treatment  was  like — it  was  good  ;  but  there,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  I  first  heard  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  now  of  Wix  Rectory.  I  may  note  here  that 
the  lecturer  had  scarcely  finished  his  lecture  when  the 
society  had  to  adjourn — the  sailors  had  to  get  "out 
stu'nsails,"  and  the  passengers  had  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  On  the  first  favourable  opportunity  I  got  hold 
of  the  lecturer,  and  inquired  about  Mr.  Wilkins,  when 
he  showed  me  a  number  of  clippings  from  various 
papers,  the  writings  of  this  excellent  agricultural 
teacher.  Since  then  I  have  read  many  more  of 
the  writings  of  this  sturdy  worker.  Months  have 
passed  since  I  noticed  his  kindly  pen  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  and  as  about  this  time  of  year  he 
has  a  shot  at  seed  corn  steeps  as  compared  with  his 
own  practice — has  a  kindly  laugh  over  the  charms  of 

witches not  Lancashire?— in  connection  with  the 

preparation  of  seed  corn — why,  because  the  shot  for 
1S73  has  not  yet  been  fired,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you 
the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  charm  for  seed  corn,  as  opposed  to  a 
"steep,"  or  "  counter- charm,"  but  has  utterly  failed. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 

Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  this  friend,  determining  to 
get  a  "  charm  "  for  his  seed  corn,  being  at  a  southern 
watering-place  some  time  before  harvest  came  on, 
learned  that  a  band  of  gipsies  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  once  concluded  that  they  were  the  men 
and  women  for  his  money.  Charms  and  charmers, 
somehow,  to  some  folk,  are  best  at  night,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  look  after  them,  in  a  preparatory  sort  of  way,  I 


in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  withdrawn  the  dew 
from  the  meadows  :  so  getting  hold  of  the  gipsies' 
card,  one  morning  my  friend  sallied  forth — 

"Where  Daisies  pied,  and  Violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Painted  the  meadows  with  delight  " 

— in  fact  to  the  southern  side  of  a  thickset  hedge, 
in  close  proximity  to  a  certain  rabbit  warren.  Having 
taken  his  soundings,  or  rather  his  observations — like- 
wise, on  return  to  the  aforementioned  watering  place, 
his  dip  in  the  sea — my  friend  prepared  himself,  by 
means  of  dinner  and  tea,  for  a  "stretch  "  to  the  rabbit 
warren,  about  the  time  when 

11  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty  had  stretched  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world." 

At  the  proper  hour,  then,  he  sallied  forth,  sans  Rover, 
and  cudgel-armed,  picked  his  way  by  hedges  promising 
well  for  nuts,  not  "  whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage 
up,"  but  hiding  his  whistle  just  to  vail  his  pace.  The 
delectable  land  was  reached,  but  not  before  my  friend 
had  to  submit  to  an  involuntary  rencontre  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  Hungarian  or  Bohemian  persuasion, 
who  inquired  of  the  business  afloat  in  a  very  careful 
way.  That  ascertained,  very  soon  another  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  a  lady — 

In  the  wildest  of  locks, 
And  the  tornest  of  frocks, 

expressed  their  readiness  to  satisfy  my  friend's  demands 
for  a  charm.  Some  "  Returns  "  obtained  the  goodwill 
of  both  gentlemen,  as  did  half-a-crown  that  of  the  lady. 
But  ne'er  a  "charm"  was  forthcoming.  There  were 
none  on  hand  for  that  sort  of  thing.  One  gentleman 
had  heard  of  quicklime,  the  other  had  heard  of  some 
sort  of  copper  affair  ;  the  lady  required  more  money, 
and  "she  would  see,"  if  my  friend  would  return  on  the 
following  night.  My  friend  had  wkh  him  his  wits  as 
well  as  his  cudgel — giving  evidence  of  possessing  the 
former  by  declining  the  invitation,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  by  being  suffered  to  depart  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  And  here  he  was  reminded  of 
the  lines — 

"  There  is  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy— encouraging  thought  ! — 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace," 

— though  in  this  instance  it 

"  Didn't  reconcile  man  to  his  lot." 

My  friend  inquired  of  one  or  two  old  ladies — male  and 
female — and  failed  ;  they  had  no  charms  ;  what  he  did 
obtain  he  got  in  Suffolk,  and  I  beg  the  reader's  ac- 
ceptance thereof: — (1.)  Brine  steep:  Make  a  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  and  in  this  steep  the 
seed,  drying  off  in  lime.  (2.)  Ley  steep  :  Make  half  a 
hogshead  of  strong  ley,  by  running  water  through  wood 
ashes  several  times,  and  put  it  into  a  copper,  with  half 
a  pound  of  arsenic  ;  let  it  boil  five  minutes,  which  will 
so  far  take  off  [?]  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  arsenic  as 
to  prevent  the  destroying  of  fowls  or  birds  that  may 
pick  up  the  uncovered  seed.  After  the  ley  is  boiled 
put  it  into  a  deep  tub,  and  let  it  stand  until 
cold  ;  then  get  a  strong  close-made  basket  that  will 
hold  about  2  bush.,  and  set  it  in  the  ley,  and  put  half 
a  bushel  of  Wheat  into  the  basket  at  a  time,  stirring  it 
well  several  times,  and  skimming  off  the  light  dross  as 
it  rises  ;  then  drain  off  the  ley,  and  place  on  a  brick 
or  clay  floor,  and  sift  as  much  lime  upon  it  as  will 
prepare  the  seed  for  sowing — about  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
will  dry  4  bush,  of  Wheat  sufficiently  if  mixed  over 
night.  This  quantity  of  ley  will  swim  50  bush,  of 
Wheat. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that  no  one  has  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wilkins  than 
has  the  present  writer  ;  but  it  has  been  found,  by 
experiment  and  experience,  that  "steeps"  are  very 
valuable.  They  cost  but  little,  and  they  well  repay 
the  trifling  outlay.  Doubtless  there  will  come  a  time 
when,  by  means  of  deeper  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  better  selection  of  seed,  smut  may  be 
defied  to  do  its  worst ;  but  that  time  has  not  yet 
arrived.  After  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  "  perpetrate" 
a  couple  of  lines  : — 

Steep  ye  your  seed-corn  as  ye  find  it  best : 

To  well-tilled  fields,  and  Heaven,  leave  the  rest. 

Having   said   thus   much,    it    scarcely    needs    further 
assurance  that  I  am  Not  in  all  things  a  "  Wix" en. 


DEFINITION  OF  TENANT  RIGHT 

We  give  now  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  C. 
Cameron  in  the  case  of  H.  N.  Trye,  Appellant,  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Respondent,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Cameron,  examined  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Q.C.  :— 

Q.  Supposing  that  artificial  manure — superphosphate — 
is  applied  to  land  like  the  heath  farm  you  have  heard 
described  here,  on  the  production  of  a  green  crop,  and  a 
corn  crop  afterwards  taken,  is  there  any  appreciable 
value  in  the  way  of  unexhausted  manure  remaining  in  the 
lond  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very  little  ;  indeed,  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account. 

Q.  Supposing  30  tons  of  farmyard  manure  and  4  cwt. 
of  artificial  manure  put  on  land,  and  a  green  crop  taken 
out,  and  subsequently  a  crop  of  corn 
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The  Witness.— Do  you  speak  of  mineral  superphos- 
phate ? 

Yes ;  and  then  taken  out  a  green  crop,  as  we  have 
proved  here,  a  corn  crop,  and  a  meadow,  would  anything 
that  you  could  appreciate,  or  put  a  money  value  on, 
remain?— I  think  not;  not  after  the  meadow  crop  was 
taken. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  half-inch  bones  ;  I  believe  they 
remain  for  at  least  four  or  five  years  in  the  land  ?— Yes, 
for  four  or  five  years  at  least  ;  small  portions  remain  to 
the  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  seventh  year.  In  some  soils 
bones  remain  for  many  years  ;  in  light  soils  they  decom- 
pose more  readily  ;  111  heavy  soils  they  produce  no  effect 
at  all  for  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Walker.— The  latest  period  at  which  it  was  used 
on  the  land  here  was  in  1869.  when  ^21  9*.  worth  of 
half-inch  bone  manure  was  laid  down  ;  the  other  quan- 
tity, some  £39  or  so,  was  in  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice.— Then,  tell  how  the  land  has  been 
used — how  it  has  been  dealt  with  since,  and  ask  is  there 
now  any  remnant  of  value  from  that  treatment.  (To 
Witness). — But,  first,  is  the  half-inch  bone  manure,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  much  better  than  these  superphos- 
phates we  have  been  hearing  of? 
The  Witness. — Oh  !  of  course  it  is. 
Q.  We  are  speaking  now  of  half-inch  bones,  applied  in 
1 868,  and  a  green  crop,  a  corn  crop,  and  a  meadow, 
taken  out  since,  would  any  appreciable  value  remain- 
that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year?— I  think  a  small 
proportion  would  remain.  They  would  not,  probably,  be 
wortli  anything  at  all  the  first  year,  because,  as  I  said, 
bones  decay  slowly. 

The  Chief  Justice. — And  would  the  quantity  that  would 
remain  till  the  filth  year  at  all  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  had  been  used  in  the  five  years? — Cer- 
tainly it  would,  my  lord,  from  the  nature  of  the  land.  On 
light  soils  it  would  disappear  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  heavy  soils.  In  very  heavy  soils  it  might  remain 
for  20  years.  The  more  porous  the  land  the  more  rapidly 
it  would  decompose.  The  air  would  gain  access  to  the 
bones,  and  cause  them  to  decompose. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Martin.— Have  you  seen  this 
farm  at  all? — I  don't  recollect  having  seen  it;  but  it  is 
probable  that  I  have. 

Q,  In  estimating  how  much  of  stated  manures  re- 
mained in  land  after  a  given  interval,  would  your  answer 
not,  in  a  large  measure,  depend  upon  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  land  by  the  farmer? — Of  course  it  would. 

Q.  Now  take  this  case.  Suppose  that  in  the  year  1868 
land  is  heavily  manured  with  half-inch  bones,  and  Barley 
taken  out  ;  that  in  1870  a  meadow  is  taken  out ;  that 
from  '70  down  to  this  sheep  are  kept  on  that  land  ;  that 
in  one  month  it  is  treated  with  a  quantity  of  liquid 
manure,  and  that  sheep,  as  I  said,  are  fed  off  it  upon 
Turnips,  would  there  be  any  manure  remaining  in  that  ? — 
Oh  !  there  would. 

Q.  Take  it  that  £2.1  worth  of  manure  was  applied  to  a 
field  of  9A.  3R.  10P.,  in  the  year  1868,  and  that  field  hav- 
ing been  treated  since  as  you  have  heard,  what  residue  of 
benefit,  if  any,  would  remain  in  1873?— Well,  if  I  knew 
the  quantity  per  acre,  I  could  answer  you  more  exactly. 

The  Chief  Justice. — Here  is  the  question  : — A  field 
treated  in  1868  to  10  cwt.  per  acre  of  these  half-inch 
bones,  and  rendered  as  good  as  land  of  the  kind  could  be 
— the  soil  you  heard  is  gravelly  and  light — in  1869  he 
took  a  Barley  crop  out  of  it ;  in  1870  and  '71  it  was  in 
grass,  and  so  up  to  1873 ;  a  crop  of  meadow  taken  in 
1870,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  liquid  manure,  and 
sheep  fed  on  Turnips  each  year  since,  what  value  remains 
in  the  land  ? — I  think  there  would  be  an  appreciable  resi- 
due of  benefit  left  in  r872. 

Q.  Would  there  be  enough  manure  left  to  take  a  corn 
crop  out  of?— Well,  almost  any  land  would  yield  a  corn 
crop  of  itself  without  manure. 

Q.  How  long  do  bones  remain  in  the  land  ? — The  first 
year  bones  are  used,  only  a  small  proportion,  and  often 
absolutely  none,  is  taken  up  by  the  crops  to  which  they 
are  applied.  In  some  soils  their  effects  are  not  apparent 
for  some  years,  in  other  soils  their  influence  is  exercised 
very  soon,  and  is  apparent  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that,  in  parts  of  Cheshire,  bones 
continue  in  the  land  16  or  17  years  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so  ; 
the  bones  have  been  found  at  that  lapse  of  time,  but  of 
course  they  have  been  giving  forth  benefit  year  after 
year. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  superphos- 
phates may  be  traced  in  the  land? — Well,  I  think  I  will 
require  to  give  to  that  a  rather  long  answer.  Superphos- 
phate, when  placed  in  the  soil,  is  extremely  useful  the  first 
year,  because  it  is  in  a  highly  effective  condition — in  a 
gelatinous  state,  and  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  the 
young  plants.  But  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  soil  the 
more  its  phosphates  become  like  the  phosphates  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  quantity  in  the 
land  already— many  tons  per  acre.  The  freshly-applied 
soluble  phosphate  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants,  and  forces  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fly.  It  is 
not  because  there  is  any  want  of  phosphates  in  the  soil 
that  superphosphate  is  so  useful,  but  simply  because  the 
superphosphate  is  in  an  immediately  available  condition, 
and  is  in  the  right  place. 

Q.  How  many  years  would  it  continue  in  a  very  effec- 
tive state? — Very  little  longer  than  the  first  year,  or  cer- 
tainly the  second. 

Q.   But  I  am  speaking  of  bone  superphosphate,   you 

know? — Well,  it  yields  ammonia — the  valuable  manurial 

agent  yielded  by  guano,   and  also  half-inch  bones  ;  and 

also  the  soluble  phosphates  of  mineral  superphosphate. 

Q.  Then,  assuming  that  those  used  here  were  all  bone 

superphosphate It  would  last  longer  than  the  other  ; 

but  the  mineral  is  very  worthless  after  the  first  year.  The 
effect,  in  the  first  year,  is  to  enable  the  crop  to  take  other 
matters  from  the  soil,  which,  of  itself,  it  does  not  contain  ; 
for  instance,  potash,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia; 
but  then,  next  year,  it  will  deprive  the  land  of  the  ingre- 
dients not  supplied  by  the  superphosphate,  and  would 
thus  have  no  good  effect  on  the  next  crop.  Bone  super- 
phosphate may  have  some  little  benefit  remaining  in  the 
second  year,  but  certainly  none  in  the  third. 


Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  M'Culloch  that  after  the 
manuring  with  bone  superphosphate,  and  taking  a  crop 
of  Turnips,  half  the  benefit  will  remain  in  the  soil?  Cer- 
tainly, a  great  deal  more  will  remain  of  the  bone  than  of 
the  mineral  superphosphate.  It  contains,  say  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  Turnip  crop  will 
only  take  about  50  lb.  weight  of  that  ;  but  the  soluble 
phosphates,  not  absorbed,  become  inactive— washed  away 

out  of  the  reach  of  the  young  plants,  and 

Q.  Fields  7,  8,  and  9,  were  fallowed  and  cleaned  in 
1870  ;  in  1871  a  crop  of  Oats  was  taken  out  ;  in  '72  it 
was  manured  with  the  same  class,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  superphosphates,  and  Turnips  taken  ;  after  that,  how 
much  of  the  superphosphates,  in  your  opinion,  remains  in 
the  land?— Well,  my  last  answer,  to  some  extent,  is  a 
reply  to  that  question  also.  If  it  be  a  bone  manure,  a 
good  deal  of  bone  remains  undersoiled,  and  is  effective,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  next  crops,  but  the  soluble  phos- 
phates are  not  worth  much  for  that  crop,  or  any  other 
crop  following  the  green  crop. 

Q.  But  would  there  be  an  appreciable  amount  of 
manure  remaining  in  the  soil?— By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  there,  but  mostly  in  a  non-effective 
condition. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that,  if  you  took  two  corn  crops  in 
succession,  it  would  be  exhausting  to  the  land? — I  don't 
think  it  would,  they  take  so  little  mineral  matter  out  of 
the  soil.  It  is  the  green  crops  that  take  the  manure  out 
of  the  soil,  and  not  so  much  the  white  crops.  In  land 
well  tilled,  20  corn  crops  might  be  taken  in  succession, 
but  not  three  green  crops. 

Q.  How  could  you  take  so  many  white  crops  in  succes- 
sion ? — By  tilling  the  soil  well ;  but  a  green  crop  takes 
five  times  as  much  matter  out  of  the  soil  as  a  white  crop. 
Q.  If  you  grow  a  green  crop  on  manure  just  laid  down, 
doesn't  that  enable  you  to  take  a  white  crop  and 
meadow  ?— Yes,  and  you  might  get  a  second  white  crop 
afterwards. 

Q.  That  is  the  modern  theory  ;  but  you  say  that  this 
artificial  manure,  when  applied  to  land,  and  a  green  crop, 
a  white  crop,  and  meadow  taken  off,  leaves  nothing  to 
the  benefit  of  the  soil  afterwards  ?— I  believe  it  maybe 
there,  but  in  an  inactive  condition— the  active  ingredients 
are  gone. 

Dr.  Battersby. — In  fact  it  stimulates  the  land  for  the 
first  year.— Yes? 

Q.  And  do  you  come  round  then  to  their  dram  theory  ? 
— In  that  application  of  it  I  do.  It  stimulates  the  land 
for  their  young  plants,  and  gives  them  a  richness  they 
would  not  have,  but  is  mostly  inactive  next  year. 

Listen  to  this  :  In  '67  (this  is  field  No.  4),  a  manuring 
with  superphosphates  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity, 
and  a  crop  of  Turnips  taken  ;  in  '68,  Barley  ;  in  '69,  a 
manuring  again,  with  what  you  now  call  special  Mangfl 

manure 

The  Witness.— But  that  may  be  very  good,  and  it 
might  be  very  bad. 

Mr.  Carton.— And  a  crop  of  Mangel  taken  out  of  it; 
in  '70,  Oats  ;  in  '71,  a  manuring  with  farmyard  dung,  and 

Turnips  taken 

The  Witness.— Turnips  again? 
Mr.  Carton. — Yes. 

The  Witness. — It  would  require  immense  quantities  of 
manure  to  work  that  system. 

The  Chief  Justice. — And  we  are  searching  lor  the  residue 
after  all  these  things. 

The  Witness.  — It  would  require  great  quantities  of 
manure  to  maintain  that  system  ;  in  '72  what  was  taken? 
The  Chief  Justice. — Here  it  is  ;  in  '67,  manured  with 
superphosphate,  and  Turnips  taken  ;  in  '68,  Oats  ;  in 
'69,  Mangel,  a  special  Mangel  manuring  ;  in  "70,  Oats  or 
Barley  ;  in  '71,  farmyard  manuring  and  Turnips  taken  ; 
and  in  '72,  corn. 

The  Witness. — That  is  very  high  farming,  at  all  events. 

Mr.    Carton.— Would  you  say,  after   that  '72  crop  of 

corn,  there  would  be  anything  remaining  in  the  land  ? — 

Yes  ;  because  in  '67  there  was  farmyard  manure  and  the 

Turnips  ;  were  they  taken  away  wholly? 

Q.  Assume  that  the  Turnips  were  taken  away,  and  the 
tops  left  in  the  land?  That  would  be  an  advantage,  and 
your  question  is  what  remains  in  '73  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  farmyard  manure  would  remain. 

Mr.  Walker. — If  it  was  a  farmyard  manure,  made  on 
the  farm,  what  benefit  would  remain?— That  opens  a  new 
class  of  inquiry  altgether  ;  but  there  would  be  farmyard 
manure  remaining  in  that  field. 

Q.  About  the  droppings  of  sheep— just  one  question. 
If  there  is  a  large  pasture  field,  capable  of  being  meadowed, 
and  sheep  wander  about  on  that — we  will  say  100  acres, 
if  you  like— and  they  leave  their  droppings  there,  then 
that  is  made  a  meadow  of  next  year,  and  the  meadow  cut, 
does  any,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  benefit  remain — can  your 
scientific  knowledge  solve  that  for  me? — I  think,  on  the 
whole,  there  would  be  a  carrying  away  of  the  materials 
of  fertility  out  of  the  land  instead  of  there  being  any 
accumulation  of  benefit  from  the  droppings  of  the  sheep 
after  a  meadow  cut. 

Q.  Would  the  cutting  of  the  meadow  dissipate  any 
good  effects  from  the  sheep  droppings,  as  far  as  you  can 
judge?— I  am  sure  it  would. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


gome  Corrtspanbente. 

The  Fall  of  Rain  as  Affecting  the  Potato 
Crop. — It  is  stated  on  October  II,  1873,  at  p.  1372, 
that  "if  we  could  keep  the  thunder  showers  and  heavy 
rains  off  our  Potato  plants  in  July  and  August,  they 
would  be  safer  from  the  disease;  "and  the  author  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  Observer — Mr.  Simpson— suggests 
"  cropping  only  our  driest  soils  with  Potatos,  and  that 
with  the  earliest  ripening  kinds."  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  we  begin  to  know  what  is  really  wanted 
— I  do  not  say  to  insure  success,  but  to  aid  the  grower 
in  his  difficult  task  of  warring  with  the  elements  in  the 
culture  of  Potatos.      Mr.  Simpson  and   his  confrire% 


Mr.  Fenn,  are  experts  in  this  line,  and  we  naturally 
look  forward  to   their  experiments  as  likely  to  have 
some  practical  weight.     As  early  as  1845  I  succeeded 
in   lessening    the   rainfall    upon   my   raised    beds    of 
Potatos   by  at   least    one-third.      I   seemed    to  have 
the    choice    of     either    increasing    the    sunshine    or 
lessening  the  rainfall.     Both  seemed  impossible,  and 
Dickens'  madman,  who  wanted  the  bottled  lightning, 
was   not    more  extravagant   than  he   who   wanted  to 
tamper  with  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  or  with 
the  cloud  on  which  the  rainbow  rides.     When  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall   on  a  lens  at    right  angles,  they  will  set 
cotton  wool  or  flax  on   fire,  but   not  otherwise  ;  and 
when  the  roof  of  a  hothouse  receives  the  sun's  rays  at 
right  angles  the  amount   of    heat  will   then    be   the 
greatest  ;  therefore,  if  we   cannot   alter   the   angle  at 
which  the  sun's  rays  come,  we  certainly  can  alter  the 
base-line  of  the  earth   on  which   they  fall,  just  as  we 
altered  the  angle  of  the  hothouse  roof  to  receive  the 
sun's   rays   to    the   greatest  advantage.      I   may  here 
remark    that    the     average    fall     of    rain     annually, 
being    about    30   to    36    inches,    is    always   twice    as 
much  as  is  wanted    to    grow  fine   crops    of    Potatos, 
and    excellent    crops   of    Potatos    are    grown    under 
glass  early  with  very  little  water.      I   mention  this  to 
clear   the   subject    of    false   notions,  for   a  grass  farm 
would  do  well  with  what  would  drown  a  Potato  farm, 
and  it  would  be  sheer  madness  to  treat  such  crops 
alike,  for  the  sewage  farms  show  that  a  flat  surface  and 
floods  of  manure-water  will  produce  heavy  crops  of 
grass.       When    one    of    our    celebrated    agriculturists 
visited    the  Low    Countries,   he   said  their  corn  land 
looked  like  Asparagus  beds,    for  the  land  had   been 
raised  above  water  at  the  expense  of  the  ditch  that  had 
been  dug  on  the  principle  of  Hobson's  choice,  so  that 
wherever  there  was  land  to  be  seen,  there  also  there 
was  water.     I  have  elsewhere  detailed  how  I  laid  the 
land  in  high  ridges,  so  as  to  have  wide  and  deep  alleys 
between  the  beds,  and  to  have  only  half  the  surface  of 
the  field  carrying  the  crop,  and  yet   have  all  the  soil 
employed  ;  the  sides  of  the  beds  sloping  to  the  sun  in- 
creased the  intensity  of  his  heating  power,  and  as  only 
half  the  surface  of  the  field  received  rain,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  was  a  new  principle  introduced  in  the 
supply  of  rain  to  the  crop.     The  foliage  of  the  Potato 
would  always  suffer  by  an  excessive  fall  of  rain,  but 
the  roots  would  not  get  more  than  half,  perhaps  less 
than  even  one-third,  of  what  falls  on  the  steep  sides  of 
the  beds,  which  would  hurry  it   into  the  deep  alleys, 
where  it  would  drain  off  to  the  watercourse.     We  have 
the  earth  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
culture  that  we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  control.     An 
alley  set  out  6  feet  wide  in  a  field  seems  madness,  and 
a  bed  9  feet  wide  only  seems  narrow,  but  the  alley 
narrows  as  it  deepens,  and  the  bed  also  narrows  as  it 
rises,  so  that  the  usual  relations  of  ridge  and  furrow 
are    broken     up,    and     all     the     weeds    that    grow 
outside     the     beds     are     starved,    whilst     the     sub- 
soil   exposed    is    manifestly    improved    by    the    fal- 
lowing.      The     second     year     the     ridge    is     made 
where  the  alley  was  the  year  before,  and  the  third  year 
the   field   is   returned   to   its   level  surface   after   this 
thorough  cleaning  and  deep  working.     I  may  remark 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manual  labour  needed  at 
first,  although  the  plough  is  made  to  do  all  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  the  pointed  shovel  is  used  only  to 
place  the  soil— it  is  not  digging,  but  shovelling,  and 
the  spade  is  not  the  tool  for  this  kind  of  work.     The 
manure  and  sets  are  easily  covered  in  in  forming  the 
beds,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  beds  being 
effectually  drained,  and  the  circulation  of  air  insured  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact   that  well-drained  land  is 
always  warmer  than  when  it  is  water-logged,  and  the 
light  falling  on  such  raised  banks  of  earth   looks  like 
that  falling  on  a  bow  window  as  compared  with  a  hole 
in  a  wall.   Whoever  has  grappled,  as  I  have  done,  with 
the  sunshine  and  the  shower  to  get  crops  from  under 
their  influence,  will  see  the  importance  of  altering  the 
angle  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  hurry  off  the  heavy  rainfall 
into   the  watercourse,  thereby  lessening  its  action  in 
the   field.     Incidentally  by  this  system   we  get  deep 
tillage,  and  a  better  relation  between  the  amounts  of 
available  sunshine  and  the  supply  of  water.     Whoever 
has  hunted  after  alpines  and  wild  plants  growing  in 
hedge  banks  must  have  noticed  what  cosy  nooks  some 
were  located  in,  and  what  dry  banks  others  were  in, 
enjoying  perfect  health  with  only  about  one-third  ol  the 
rainfall  that  the  level  land  got,  and  yet  they  got  their 
full  share  of  sunshine.     The  dry-ditch  and  dyke  style 
of  Potato  land,  which  I  have  practised  for  years,  will 
assuredly  make  the  land  drier  than  usual,  and  that  is 
what  our  best  growers  are  wanting  to  accomplish.     All 
mild  means   would   be   only   a  mockery   where  such 
issues  are  at  stake,  and  where  we  have  so  little  in  our 
power  against  such  fearful  odds.  A.  Forsyth. 

Turnips. — Is  it  not  rather  unusual  for  Devonshire 
Greystone  Turnip  to  attain  the  enormous  weight  of 
2541b.  and  circumference  of  394  inches?  Mr.  John 
Cranston,  Hereford,  has  now  in  his  shop  four  roots, 
grown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lewis,  a  farmer  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  collective  weight  of  which  is  80 lb.,  the 
above  named  being  the  largest,  the  second  weighing 
only  3  lb.  less,  and  measuring  only  3  inches  less  in 
circumference,  and  the  other  two  weighing  respectively 
i6|  lb.  and  15^  lb.,  and  these  are  not  the  only  large 
ones  Mr.  Lewis  has,  for  some  growing  by  the  side  of 
these  weighed  191b.  odd,  but  were  not  quite  such  a 
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good  shape.  I  have  heard  many  persons  speak  with 
incredulity  of  the  lithographed  drawings  of  Swedes, 
Turnips,  &c.,  to  be  seen  hanging  in  seedsmen  s  shops, 
but  in  my  short  experience  I  have  never  seen  any  on 
paper  to  equal  these  "  in  the  flesh."  L.  H.  D. 

Will  a  Sewage  Farm  Pay  ?— I  have  read  a  letter 
under  this  heading  in  your  last  impression  twice  over, 
and  I  have  done  so  with  no  little  astonishment.  To 
rejoice  over  the  misfortunes  of  other  people  is,  I  am 
aware,  characteristic  of  the  human  mind.  Many  per- 
sons also  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to 
steal  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  this  opinion.  But  then,  when  a  friend  said  that 
he  often  experienced  it,  the  Doctor  replied,  "  So  do  I, 
sir,  but  I  do  not  confess  to  it."  This  incident  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  great  philologist  was  of  opinion  that 
when  we  are  conscious  of  labouring  under  one  of  the 
passions  of  the  primeval  savage  we  ought  rather  to 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  fact.  The  gentleman  who 
writes  under  the  above  heading  is  of  a  contrary  opinion 
He  hears  that  I  have  lost  some  money,  and  he  is 
delighted  ;  but,  instead  of  hiding  and  striving  to  master 
his  barbaric  joy,  he  publishes  it  to  the  world.  Chacun 
A  son  gout.  Now,  sir,  a  few  months  ago  I  had  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  a  habit,  also  semi-barbaric, 
indulged  in  byMr.  Smith, of  Woolston,  of  jumpingupon 
his  enemy  after  he  had  knocked  him  down.  But  he  is  at 
allevents  always  careful  toknockhim  down  first,  and  Mr. 
Smith  knocks  i  man  down  very  neatly.  In  the  first  place 
he  always  attacks  him  fairly  and  straightforwardly  ;  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  his  name.  There  it  is  as  plain  as 
possible— William  Smith,  of  Woolston.  Then  he 
is  careful  never  to  misquote  or  misrepresent,  and  he  is 
logical,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that  he  was  educated 
in  the  same  university  in  which  I  was  taught  whatever 
I  know  of  mathematics  and  reasoning— Cambridge. 
But  in  contrast  to  him,  "  Your  Constant  Reader"  is 
ashamed  of  his  name,  although  not  of  his  sentiments, 
misquotes,  misrepresents,  and  is  illogical.  Whether 
the  price  that  I  have  agreed  to  give  for  the  sewage  of 
Romford  is  "extravagant"  or  not  might  be  a  fair 
question  for  discussion,  but  whereas  I  have  been  paying 
for  IOO  units  of  manure,  and  IOO  units  of  labour,  &c, 
I  have  only  been  receiving  about  70  units  of  manure, 
and  getting  therefore  70  units  of  produce  against  the 
100  units  ol  outgoings.  Would  it  not  be  very  odd  if  such  a 
Flemish  account  left  a  profit  ?  Of  course  under  certain 
local  conditions  it  might  have  done  so,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  coincidence.  However,  I  will 
not  say  more  upon  this  question,  because  it  forms  the 
ground  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  of  another  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  this 
moment,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  committed  for  con- 
tempt. I  will  only  say  that  it  was  the  nitrogen 
balance-sheet  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion which  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  fact  that 
whereas  I  believed  I  was  receiving  100  units  of 
manure,  I  was  only  getting  70.  There  are  now  two 
questions  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  put  to  your  bar- 
baric correspondent :— 1.  Why  should  a  sewage  farm 
not  pay?  2.  If  the  barbarian  does  not  buy  his  guano, 
or  other  manures  of  that  nature,  for  his  unsewaged  land, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  they  contain, 
how  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  he  arrive  at  their 
money  value  ?   IV.  Hope,  Parsloes,  November  II. 

Poultry. — It  is  a  common  saying  around  here  that 
when  a  hen  sets  herself  the  chickens  always  do  the 
best.  Whether  it  is  by  each  egg  deriving  a  little 
warmth  daily  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  although  it  is 
quite  in  unison  with  the  natural  instinct  of  the  bird,  and 
no  doubt  the  eggs  get  turned  most  days  when  she  is  on 
the  nest.  I  had  an  instance  of  the  above  this  autumn. 
One  morning  I  heard  some  chickens  under  a  Rhodo- 
dendron bush.  I  knew  they  must  be  my  neighbour's, 
and  on  searching,  found  14  lively  young  ones,  and  they 
are  up  to  the  present  time  as  full  of  vivacity  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  The  rats  have  little  chance  of  taking 
them,  as  my  neighbour,  with  his  usual  precaution  in 
the  use  of  phosphorus,  and  an  occasional  touch  of 
strychnine,  keeps  them  entirely  under  subjection. 
W.  Brown,  Merevale,  October  29. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Berlin  :  November  I. — -German  News. — I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Vienna  affair,  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Agriculturists  and  Foresters,  which  I  promised 
you  to  write  about,  cannot  be  made  much  of.  Times 
are  rather  rough  with  us.  The  grand  crash,  whether 
it  came  on  deservedly  or  not,  has  spoiled  many  a  good 
thing,  amongst  which  the  general  success  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  is  not  the  least  prominent.  Of  course  there 
was,  amongst  others,  a  congress  of  the  said  denomina- 
tion, but  rather  a  made-up  affair — "drawn  on  by  the 
hair,"  as  Germans  used  to  say  of  a  thing  rather 
improvised.  Still  something  has  been  urged  at  least, 
though  the  doing  of  it  has  been  left  to  Govern- 
mental goodwill.  Agriculture,  on  the  whole,  is 
not  so  much  an  international  affair,  just  as  domestic 
economy  is  not.  It  must  be  resigned  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  nations  what  they  do  with  their  soil  and  its 
resources.  "  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus. 
Our  native  land  is  our  garden,  to  the  which  our  wills 
are  the  gardeners,  so  that  if  we  will  plant  Nettles  or 
sow  Lettuce,  set  Hyssop  and  weed  up  Thyme,  supply 


it  with  one  gender  of  herbs  or  distract  it  with  many, 
either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with 
industry,"  waste  it  by  diluting  it  with  no  end  of  foetid 
water,  or  adopt  Liernur's well,  and  so  on. 

It  may  have  been  a  consideration  like  this  of  Signor 
Jago  which  kept  away  Englishmen  from  the  Vienna 
Congress  ;  still  there  were  some  international  things 
being  done.  The  conservation  of  forests  by  Govern- 
ments has  been  urged,  especially  on  the  seaside  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  to  prevent  sudden  floods  and 
dearths,  and  on  sandy  hills,  to  prevent  their  flying 
away,  &c.  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  that  still  some 
27  per  cent,  of  the  German  soil  is  covered  with  woods. 
But  the  modern  way  of  buying  up  estates  from  the 
impoverished  owners —who  have  been  largely  injured 
by  the  legislation  of  the  last  ten  years— and  cutting 
down  the  timber,  and  parcelling  out  the  land,  has  made 
horrible  encroachments  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
forests,  and  fearfully  changed  the  face  of  our  own  dear 
Vaterland.  If  a  country  loses  its  trees,  it  is  like  a  man 
losing  his  hair— a  sign  of  old  age  ;  and  I  was  down- 
right glad  to  hear  M.  Bernhardt,  from  Neustadt- 
Eberswalde,  bring  forth  and  carry  a  resolution  to  induce 
the  Governments  to  stop  this  wholesale  mischief,  some- 
how or  other,  though,  indeed,  there  were  other  people 
enough  present  who  did  not  care  for  hearing  the  thing 
talked  about.  It  was  these  same  gentlemen  with  their 
hooked  nasal  organs — rather  numerous  at  Vienna — who 
indirectly  prevented  the  corn  market  becoming  the 
theme  of  discussion.     The  galled  jade  winces. 

The  corn  market  really  would  have  been  something 
extremely  international,  something  so  becoming  and 
soothing.  But  no,  they  did  not  like  the  subject, 
though  there  were  gentlemen  from  Russia  to  clear  up 
our  doubts  about  the  prosperity  of  the  great  corn  lands 
on  the  Black  Sea,  the  produce  of  which  is  never 
accounted  for,  and  the  news  about  the  harvest  of 
which  is  ever  dubious  in  the  extreme. 

Well,  the  world  goes  on  for  all  that,  and  our  Con- 
gress people  did  too.  They  spoke  about  birds— rather 
out  of  place  and  tune,  and  forgot  the  beasts  and  the 
fishes,  the  cattle  plague  and  its  prevention,  cattle 
traffic  and  its  conservation — offish  in  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  which  rivers  are  largely  pilfered  by  Mynheer 
of  Utrecht,  or  Mr.  Alladin  Aleykum,  or  whatever  his 
name  may  be,  down  there  in  Turkey.  They  pro- 
nounced their  desire  to  have  international  statistics, 
and,  indeed,  this  was  a  good  part  of  the  performance, 
though,  again,  everything  to  be  done  was  yielded  over 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting up  a  well-organised  Chamber  or  Farmers'  Club 
all  over  the  many-coloured  empire  of  Austria  being  too 
evident  to  permit  of  any  other  proposal.   O.  B. 

November  S. — The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Cabinet  has  in  the  last  hour  of  decision  been  saved 
from  abolition.  An  old  Tory,  Herr  von  Blankenburg, 
is  going  to  take  the  empty  chair.  This  at  least  is 
warranted  by  official  papers.  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  it  to  be,  as  yet,  quite  sure,  nor  would  I,  in  the 
very  own  interest  of  the  agricultural  classes,  rejoice  at 
this  escapado,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  having 
always  proved  an  incumbrance  to  their  independent 
development.  0.  B. 

Victoria  :  Moolan,  Geelong,  July  15. — [The 
following,  from  a  farmer  who  held  a  farm  near  mine 
in  1849,  may  interest  your  readers.  One  of  the 
samples  of  the  Wheat  sent  to  me  from  Australia, 
when  ripened,  appeared  to  be  our  Essex  Rough  Chaff, 
but  it  was  badly  blighted.  J.  J.  Mechi.\.— 

"  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Mr.  that  you  are 

living  at  Tiptree,  and  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 
from  an  old  neighbour.  We  are  just  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  with  everything  full  of  growth,  with  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  in  full  growth,  indeed  we  have  a  succession  of 
most  sorts  all  the  year  round ;  never  frost  enough  to  hurt 
a  Potato,  that  is,  in  the  district  we  live  in — I  name  this 
because  it  is  such  an  immense  country,  that  accounts 
from  other  parts  would  be  quite  different.  I  have  never 
seen  a  flake  of  snow  since  I  left  England,  in  1849  ;  in 
some  parts  there  is  a  good  sprinkling,  but  never  enough 
to  lie,  and  some  parts  are  quite  tropical,  and  grow  Sugar, 
Cotton,  &c.  We  grow  Melons,*  Pine-apples,  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  Indian  Corn,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  stone  fruits  to  perfec- 
tion. I  cannot  say  so  much  in  favour  of  cereals.  I  have 
never  grown  more  than  40  bush,  to  the  acre  of  Oats, 
50  of  Peas,  or  24  of  Wheat,  and  of  late,  in  many 
instances,  none  worth  the  threshing,  as  we  have  been  so 
troubled  with  the  red  rust— as  it  is  called  here :  it  is  very 
like  the  mildew.  It  has  been  quite  a  scourge  to  the  colony 
for  three  or  four  years.  We  had  to  import  nearly  all  our 
breadstuff,  but  this  year  it  was  a  deal  better.  By-the-by, 
I  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mechi  the  other  day,  in  which  he 
is  made  to  say  that  he  got  rusty  Wheat,  grown  from 
some  of  our  Australian  Wheat ;  if  so,  it  seems  as  if  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  sort,  or  it  might  be  contagious 
(something  like  the  smut),  which,  by-the-by,  I  have 
good  cause  to  remember.  The  first  Wheat  I  sowed, 
in  1850,  the  neigbours  here  told  me  it  was  all  nonsense 
to  wet,  so  I  was  fool  enough  to  sow  it  dry,  and  got 
the  biggest  half  smut ;  ever  since  I  have  wetted  with  blue- 
stone,  and  have  had  no  smut  since.  If  you  should  come 
in  contact  with  Mr.  Mechi  I  wish  you  would  ask  him 
respecting  the  Wheat  he  sowed  from  here,  also  if  it  grew 
more  than  two  set,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  ear  of  Wheat 
over  two  set,  and  of  course  that  accounts  for  the  small 
yields  we  have.      We  get  large  crops  of  what  is  called 


Cape  Barley,  which  is  just  like  what  we  call  winter  Barley, 
with  four  corners  or  square  ears,  from  50  to  80  bush,  per 
acre.  Peas  do  well  here,  are  never  blighted,  as  with  you, 
and  average  from  40  to  50  bush,  per  acre  ;  I  often  grow 
two  crops  in  the  year.  The  Dun  Pea  does  best  here, 
but  for  Mangel  Wurzel  I  think  we  can  beat  all  the  world. 
I  grew  the  Long  Yellow  last  year  3  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
.mil  ;is  big  as  your  thigh,  from  seed  I  imported  from 
King  of  Coggeshall,  and  got  the  prize  at  the  exhibition. 
Two  is  a  good  load  for  me  to  carry. — Well,   this  is  a 

medley.      D will  most  likely  be  over  at  the  grand 

cricket  match  with  the  11  cracks  from  England  that  are 
to  be  here  shortly.  I  think  there  never  was  such  a  place 
for  horse-racing,  steeplechasing,  hunting,  coursing,  &c  , 
as  this  is  ;  you  will  see  by  the  paper  1   send  with  this 

some  accounts  of  it.     I  shall  send   one  to  Mr. ,  so 

you  can  exchange.  Ask  him  if  ever  he  got  my  letter  to 
him  in  1851,  as  I  never  got  an  answer;  t  think  it  must 
have  miscarried,  or  he  surely  would  have  answered  it, 
unless  in    the  multiplicity  of    business     it    slipped    his 

memory.     Is  Mr. living?     He  was  born  the  same 

year  as  myself  {1800),  which  makes  me  in  my  73d  year. 
Mytimemustbe  short,  but  I  am  as  well  and  hearty  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

' '  Our  grand  Champion  Ploughing  Match  is  coming  off 
on  the  24th,  1st  prize  /50.  Who  is  at  West  Hall,  and 
how  do  you  get  on  with  the  rabbits?  They  have  become 
a  great  pest  in  many  parts  of  this  colony.  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  eaten  up  as  badly  as  I  was  at  West  Hall, 
if  I  had  not  been  so  close  to  town,  but  being  only  i\  miles 
the  town  folks  keep  them  down.  A  Mr.  Robinson,  a  few 
miles  from  here,  was  so  swarmed  with  them  that  in  two 
years  he  expended  £1800  in  killing,  and  they  were  sold 
three  couple  for  is.  They  were  so  thick  that  they  were 
starving  the  sheep  off  the  run.  When  1  first  came  there 
was  none,  nor  a  hare  either,  nor  a  sparrow,  but  some  one 
was  fool  enough  to  bring  some  over,  and  now  they  swarm 
as  bad  as  ever  I  saw  them  in  England. 

"  Here  is  plenty  of  good  land,  very  rich,  and  some  very 
poor  ;  some  trees  60  feet  in  girth,  and  from  200  to  300  feet 
high,  and  so  thick  you  cannot  ride  between  them,  f  have 
seen  young  saplings  100  feet  high  without  a  knot,  and  not 
larger  than  your  wrist,  straight  as  a  gun-barrel ;  the  leaf 
inclosed  is  the  Blue  Gum,  so  famous  for  curing  fever. 
Fever  is  seldom,  if  ever,  known  where  they  grow,  and  the 
timber  is  famous  lor  all  wheelwright's  work.  If  you  rub 
the  leaf,  you  will  find  a  nice  spicy  smell.  1  have  seen 
some  ups  and  down  since  I  came  here,  have  sold  hay  at 
£26  per  ton,  and  as  low  as  50J.  ;  Oats  at  12s.  per  bush., 
and  low  as  3*.  Plenty  of  poor  folks  come  here,  get  lots 
of  gold,  sit  down  and  drink  themselves  to  death  ;  others 
spend  thousands  in  search  of  it,  and  never  get  any  ;  very 
often  it  costs  ,£100,000  in  sinking,  buildings,  machinery, 
&c,  before  they  get  a  speck.  Some  mines  are  1 000  feet 
deep,  and  very  rich.  John  Davey,  Felix  Hall." 


*  I  have  two  Melons  lyirjg  on  the  sideboard,  one  36  lb.  and  the 
other  46  lb. 


Canadian  Farming:  Minesing,  Ontario. — Our 
woods  have  now  assumed  their  usual  picturesque 
autumnal  dress,  the  Maple  contributing  charmingly 
with  its  varying  hues,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the 
richest  golden,  to  the  brightest  red  and  to  the  deepest 
purple ;  and  aided  by  an  occasional  Beech,  Pine,  Hem- 
lock, Balsam,  and  Spruce,  with  every  imaginable  tint 
of  green,  affording  a  fine  contrast,  are  indeed  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies 
were  very  brilliant  through  September,  until  the 
approach  of  their  godfather,  when  they  began  to  fade 
away,  as  if  too  timid  to  encounter  his  glance.  This  is 
a  poor  Nut  year  ;  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  nil,  and 
Butternuts,  of  which  there  are  many  trees  in  this  town- 
ship, are  by  no  means  plentiful.  Our  Fall  Wheat  is 
growing  luxuriantly,  as  you  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — It  was  sown  on  September  12;  up 
2  inches  on  the  25th  ;  had  double  leaf  and  was  4  inches 
high  on  the  30th  ;  and  was  6  inches  high  on  October  6. 
The  threshing  has  turned  out  so  far  very  favourably  for 
Peas  and  Oats,  but  very  irregularly  for  Fall  Wheat, 
and  in  this  district  very  badly  for  Spring  Wheat.  In 
some  other  districts  they  report  very  good  crops. 
Potatos,  especially  Early  Rose,  are  very  abundant.  I 
had  about  250  bush,  to  the  acre.  A  person  not  far  off 
had  400,  in  a  marl  soil  on  ploughed  sod. 

Our  shows  for  the  Dominion,  county,  and  township 
have  all  come  off  with  great  klat,  and  our  agricul- 
turists are  in  good  spirits.  I  send  you  by  this  mail  the 
report  of  our  North  Riding  gathering  in  the  yt. 
weekly  paper,  published  in  Barrie.  We  have  been 
busy  ever  since  seed  time  with  the  plough  and  the 
manure  waggon,  in  order  to  have  all  ready  for  our 
snow  and  frost,  which  never  fail  us.  John  Morren, 
Minesing,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Book  of  the  Horse.  By  S.  Sidney,  Manager 
of  the  Islington  Horse  Show.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  London  and  New  York. 
The  five  parts  already  issued  of  this  important  work 
are  sufficient  samples  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Sidney, 
always  a  lover  of  the  horse,  and  latterly  brought  more 
directly  in  contact  with  owners,  breeders,  and  ex- 
hibitors of  horses  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the 
island,  is  thoroughly  competent  as  the  author  of  such 
a  work,  and  he  has  evidently  so  planned  it  as  to  be  a 
complete  treatise  of  its  subject,  of  all  the  departments 
which  it  contains,  and  of  all  the  interests  which  it 
touches.  Commencing  at  once  in  the  most  practical 
manner  with  a  description  of  the  cost  of  keeping  a  car- 
riage, it  describes  the  details  of  the  coach  manufacture, 
and  the  various  kinds  and  styles  of  carriage  in  use  now 
and  formerly,  in  its  first  and  second  chapters.     The 
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third  chapter  is  a  treatise  on  soundness,  paces,  and 
character  of  the  horse  ;  its  fourth,  which  carries  you 
into  Part  V.,  relates  to  the  pony.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  and  we  give  here,  by  permission  of  the 
publishers,  two  of  its  useful  and  one  of  its  ornamental 
illustrations.  The  following  engravings  (figs.  312,  313) 
of  the  modern  barouche  we  give  in  illustration  of  a 
chapter  on  "Springs,"  part  of  which  we  quote  as 
follows  : — 

"The  greatest  improvement  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  in  carriage  springs  was  the  introduction,  or  rather 
improvement,  which  resulted  in  the  C  spring,  which  was 
further  assisted  by  the  elliptic  spring,  borrowed  from  the 


The  following,  with  its  illustration  {fig.  314),  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Book  of  the  Horse, 
and  of  Mr.  Sidney's  clear  writing  : — 

"  '  Pony-boy-ship,  not  horse-man-ship,  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  these  equestrian  islands.  The  word  pony  is 
feebly  represented  in  other  languages  by  two  words  im- 
plying little  horse  or  dwarf  horse ;  and  the  French  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  the  term  without  being  able  to 
borrow  the  thing.  In  a  brilliant  horse  show  at  Paris 
in  1866  there  was  only  one  real  pony.  There  are 
small  horses  in  many  countries,  but  it  is  only  in  this 
among  civilised  nations  that  the  let-alone  system  of  edu- 
cation allows  the  family  pony  to  develope  into  an 
institution. 


girl  can  no  more  learn  to  ride  gracefully  than  to  dance 
gracefully,  without  being  carefully  taught,  from  the  first 
lesson  to  the  last.' 

"These  words  were  written  in  1863,  before  France  had 
passed  under  the  '  Caudine  forks'  of  victorious  Germany, 
and  when  Charles  Dickens,  in  whose  All  the  Year  Round 
they  were  published,  seemed  built  to  reach  at  least  four- 
score years  ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  true  still.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  from  the  need  of  physical  energy  that  the 
decline  and  fall  of  England,  prophesied  any  time  this 
fifty  years  by  envious  foreigners,  will  take  place.  We 
ride,  young  and  old,  and  both  sexes,  harder  than  ever, 
and  as  wealth  grows  so  grows  the  number  of  the  eques- 
trian race. 


FlG.    312. — MODERN    BAROUCHE   (C   SrRINGS). 


German  britzka,  a  posting-carriage.  C  springs  can  only 
be  used  with  a  perch  under-carriage.  They  are  still  much 
used  for  coaches— for  the  more  fashionable  barouches, 
and,  as  already  stated,  for  a  few  luxurious  broughams. 
The  old  form  of  barouche  and  of  landau,  with  C  springs 
and  perch  under-carriage,  required  in  town  a  pair  of  large 
heavy  horses,  and  in  posting  at  least  four  horses. 

"  Successive  improvements  in  construction  and  material 
have  enabled  coach-builders  to  make  the  body  do  the 
part  of  the  perch.  The  majority  of  modern  four-wheel 
pleasure-carriages  are  placed  on  elliptic  springs,  with  the  1 
advantage  of  a  saving  in  weight,  and  yet  ease  for  the 
passenger. 

"The  modern  barouche,  in  its  lightest  shape,  on  under  \ 


* '  Good  horses  and  horsemen  are  not  confined  to  England. 
There  are  foreign  artists  who  know  well  how  to  draw  the 
single  Arab,  the  war-horse  of  Job,  or  a  whole  charge  of 
cavalry,  but  it  is  only  in  England  that  John  Leech  could 
have  found  his  immortal  boys  on  ponyback  ;  above  all, 
that  genuine  Master  George  on  his  Shetlander,  his  soul 
on  fire  speaking  in  his  eyes,  and  eager  for  the  hunt 
streaming  away  on  the  other  side  the  brook,  answering 
the  piteous  'Hold  hard!'  of  the  much-enduring  Ruggles  ; 
'  it's  too  wide  and  very  deep,'  with  the  happiest  self-confi- 
dence, 'All  right,  we  can  both  swim.'  Master  George 
did  not  mean  to  be  saucy  to  the  old  coachman,  or  to  be 
witty,  like  those  royal  and  imperial  boys  who  make  such 
wonderful  bon-mots  ;  he  only  meant,  in  the  language  of 


"A  pony  to  carry  a  little  girl  should  have  room  for  the 
side-saddle,  and  carry  its  head  and  neck  in  the  proper 
place,  not  like  a  donkey  or  a  pig.  A  crupper  will  gene- 
rally be  required.  Cruppers  are  out  of  fashion  for  riding- 
horses,  except  those  of  the  military  and  the  police  ; 
but  those  ponies  which  can  carry  a  saddle  safely  without 
them  are  the  exception  ;  but  in  choosing  a  pony  on  which 
your  boys  are  to  learn |  to  ride,  take  one  as  much  like 
a  good  hack  in  shape,  and  as  little  like  a  donkey,  as 
possible. 

"  In  a  woodcut  by  John  Leech,  'The  First  Meet  of  the 
Season,'  which  appeared  many  years  ago,  there  is  a 
serious  drawing,  not  a  caricature,  of  a  blood-pony  arching 
his  neck  proudly,  and  champing  his  bit,  which  gives  a 


FlG.  313. — MODERN   BAROUCHE    (ELLIPTIC  SPRINGS). 


elliptic  springs,  has  even  been  adapted  on  the  south  coast 
—Hastings  and  Worthing— to  one  horse  ;  those  hunjj  on 
C  springs,  which  are  more  luxurious,  and  more  fashion- 
able, require  a  pair,  which  may  be  light  and  well-bred. 
Whenever  C  springs  are  used,  and  the  body  hangs  loose 
from  the  under-carriage,  like  a  boat,  there  is  an  extra 
weight  in  starting  and  in  ascending  hills. 

"  Elliptic  springs  have  been  materially  strengthened, 
without  adding  to  their  weight,  by  clamping  them  to- 
gether instead  of  uniting  them  through  holes  bored  and 
pierced  with  a  screw.  As  I  observed  about  gig-shafts, 
every  hole  in  wood,  steel,  or  iron  is  a  source  of  weakness, 
to  be  avoided  if  possible.  A  purchaser  should  therefore 
understand  that  it  is  to  the  superiority  of  such  details  as 
these  that  a  considerable  difference  may  properly  exist 
between  a  low-priced  and  a  high-priced  carriage,  after 
deducting  the  extras  due  to  fashion,  reputation,  and  the 
special  trade  expenses  of  a  metropolitan  workshop." 


the  ring,  'business'— that  there  was  a  brook  to  be  done, 
and,  dry  or  wet,  Master  George  meant  to  do  it. 

"The  family  pony,  ridden  at  all  hours,  with  and 
without  saddle,  along  bridle  roads,  over  the  moors,  in 
the  hayfield,  and  through  the  wood,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  teaches  the  boy  to  go  alone,  to  defend  himself,  to 
tumble  cleverly,  and  to  get  up  again  without  making  a 
noise  at  a  bump  or  two.  As  far  as  teaching  the  art  of 
horsemanship  goes,  perhaps  the  completest  plan  with 
boys,  as  well  as  girls,  is  to  allow  no  riding  until  they  are 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  then  to  commence  with  first 
principles.  Still,  habits  of  independence  arc  of  more 
importance  than  perfect  horsemanship  ;  therefore  fathers 
living  in  the  country,  with  a  stable  as  well  as  a  library,  if 
wise,  will  not  neglect  the  pony  branch  of  education,  but 
will  let  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  likes,  go  wandering  about 
the  park,  the  farm,  the  village,  learning  how  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  his  steed.     With  girls  it  is  different.     A 


good  idea  of  what  the  fore-hand  of  a  riding  pony  should 
be.  A  donkey  is  a  very  useful  animal,  but  the  worst  pos- 
sible tutor  for  future  horsemen,  because  he  has  no  shoul- 
ders, a  straight  neck,  and  a  mouth  of  leather,  which  never 
objects  to  the  deadest  pull.  A  boy's  pony  should  be 
narrow,  so  that  his  little  legs  may  have  some  real  grasp. 
The  fat  round  barrel  of  a  family  cob  may  do  for  panniers 
or  a  side-saddle  pad,  but  a  boy  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
ride,  say  nine  years  old,  should  sit  in  as  good  form  as 
when  in  later  years  he  bestrides  a  full-sized  hunter.  The 
numbers  who  can  afford  to  purchase  perfection  are  limited 
in  every  mart,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  eyes  accustomed 
to  correct  forms." 

The  Book  of  the  Horse  is  appearing,  in  what  seems 
to  us — with  its  ample  engravings,  chromolithographs, 
good  typography,  and  substantial  usefulness— exceed- 
ingly cheap  shilling  parts. 
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Societies, 


of  the  resolutions  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  members  residing  in  the  northern  districts  on  Friday 
next, — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  "  Ali:x.  Yeats. 

"  F.  N.  Menzies,  Esq." 

(5.) 
"3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  31,  1873. 
"Dear  Lord  Huntly,—  The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  dis- 
tinctly reports  that  you  stated  that  I  had  been  invited  ; 
and  certainly  the  circulars  sent  me  did  not  oven  give  me 
an  excuse  for  going,  as  they  were  addressed  to  members 
in  the  North  of  Scotland.  I  have  a  meeting  of  directors 
on  Wednesday  next,  and  will  lay  the  matter  before  them 
and  be  guided  by  their  advice.  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  been  well  treated  in  the  matter. — I  am, 
dear  Lord  Huntly,  yours  truly,         *'  F.  N.  Menzies." 

(6.) 
"  Aboyne  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  3,  1873, 
"  Dear  Mr.  Menzies, — I  am  sorry  to  see  by  your  letter 
of  the  31st  ultimo  that  you  think  you  have  not  been  well 
treated  as  regards  the  late  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Highland  Society  at  Aberdeen.  If  you  wish  our  corre- 
spondence and  an  explanation  from  yourself  to  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  you  may  certainly  send  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  a  mistake  occurred  in  the  matter ;  but  I  must  say 
that  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  your  argument  that  the 
circular  was  only  addressed  to  members  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  as  your  being  the 
leading  official  of  the  Society  would  surely  warrant  your 
attending  a  meeting  regarding  the  Society,  whether  that 
meeting  be  held  in  the  South  or  North  of  Scotland. — lam, 
dear  Mr.  Menzies,  yours  truly,  "  Huntly." 

The  directors  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  himself  in  reference 
to  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen  on  October  24.  The 
directors  considered  that  no  part  of  the  proceedings 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

AT  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  for  the 
season,  held  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  Professor 
Wilson  in  the  chair,  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  read,  declining  to  direct  a  Government  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  disease. 

Kelso  S/t07c,  1S72. — The  following  transferences  of 
premiums  were  reported  :  The  Shorthorn  cow,  Daisy, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Browne,  Bank  House,  A  cling  ton, 
which  won  the  3d  prize,  having  failed  to  produce  a 
calf  within  four  months  after  the  show,  in  terms  of  the 
general  regulations,  the  premium  has  been  transferred 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  Auchnagathle,  AYhitehouse, 
Aberdeen,  for  his  heifer,  Lady  Forbes.  The  Galloway 
cow,  Maxwell,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  Tar- 
breoch,  Dalbeattie,  which  carried  the  1st  prize,  not 
having  proved  in  calf,  the  premium  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Cunningham  for  his  cow,  jfane,  which 
stood  2d  ;  and  the  2d  and  3d  prizes  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  his  cow,  Hand- 
some, and  to  Mr.  Biggar,  Chapelton,  Dalbettie,  for  his 
cow,  Claret  2d. 

The  following  correspondence  was  read  to  the 
Board  : — 

(1.) 
"3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  22,  1S73. 

"Pear  Lord  Huntly,  —  I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  now  able 
to  send  you  answers  to  the  queries  you  forwarded  to  me. 
I  have  given  lull  details,  as  I  am  sure  the  directors  would 
wish  you  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  information  you 
wish.     I  have  put  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  answers  to  two 
of  the  queries,  as  I  think  it  right  you  should  know  that  it 
is  not  the  want  of  offering  premiums 
which  has  left  us  so  scant  of  awards. 
I  also  think  it  right  to  inform  you 
that,  before  any  agitation  took  place 
in  Aberdeenshire,    the    subject    of 
increasing    our    prizes    was     con- 
sidered, and  that  likely  when   the 
General  and    District    Show  Com- 
mittees  meet   next   month  a  large 
addition  will  be  made  to  both  the 
number  and  value  of  the  premiums. 
—  I  am,  dear  Lord   Huntly,  yours 
truly,  "F.  N.  Menzies." 

"Aboyne  Castle,  Aberdeenshire, 
Oct.  25,  1873. 
"Dear  Mr.  Menzies, — I  have  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  infor- 
mation you  gave  me,  and  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  I 
sent  you  with  regard  to  the  High- 
land Society.  They  were  of  service 
to  me  at  the  meeting  yesterday, 
and  I  only  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  meeting  will 
assist  the  directors  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  Society. — I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Menzies,  yours  truly, 

"Huntly." 

"3  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, October  28,  1873. 
"  Dear  Lord  Huntly, — I  see  from 
a  report  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press 
of  a  meeting  of  members  of  this 
Society  '  in  the  North  of  Scotland,' 
held  at  Aberdeen,  that,  in  answer  to 
SirJamesElphinstone,  you  state '  that 

I  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.'    As  no  invita-    could  be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  the  Secretary  to 
tion  was  ever  sent  to  me,  and  as  the  advertisement  invited    be  present. 


Fig.   314. — MOUNTAIN  PONY. 


members  in  the  North  of  Scotland  only,  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  ex- 
plaining to  me  the  grounds  on  which  you  made  that 
statement.  The  impression  conveyed  by  your  answer  to 
Sir  James  is,   that  I  had  been  specially  invited  to  the 


A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P., 
stating  that  he  found  a  good  deal  of  interest  springing 
up  in  Scotland  in  reference  to  steam  ploughing  j  that 
many  tenants  who  want  to  possess  their  own,  and  who 


mee'ting,  and  had  neither  attended"  or  sent  an  excuse.     I  will  not  think  of  two   engines,  would  like   to  see  a 

feel  sure  you  will  not  allow  me  to  appear  to  the  public  to  public  trial  of  the  various  apparatus — not  a  competitive 

have  been  guilty  of  such  great  discourtesy,  and  I  trust  one — and  offering   to   send  two  or  three   sets,  if  the 

that  you  can  send  me  an  explanation  that  I  may  send  to  Society  would  inaugurate  such  a  trial  next  spring  or 

the  newspapers.— I  am,  dear  Lord  Huntly,  yours  truly,  summer.     The  letter  was  favourably  entertained,  and 
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'  F.  N.  Menzies." 


"Aboyne  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  Oct.  30,  1873. 
"Dear  Mr.  Menzies,— Your  letter  of  the  28th  reached 
me  last  night.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  what  occurred 
at  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  with  reference  to  you  was  as  follows  : — Sir 
James  Elphinstone  regretted  that  you  were  not  present, 
as  you  might  be  able  to  clear  up  certain  points  on  which 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  was  sorry  that  inti- 
mation of  the  meeting  had  not  been  sent  you.  As  Chair- 
man, I  was  bound  to  inform  Sir  James  that  notice  of  the 
meeting,  together  with  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  be 
moved,  had  been  sent  to  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Yeats  formally  invited  you,  but  I  certainly  thought  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  notice  was  sent  you  was  in  the  form 


remitted  to  the  special  committee  on  steam  cultivation 
—  Mr.  Glennie,  Fernyflatt,  being  added  to  the 
committee. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  committee  on  office-bearers 
to  suggest  the  list  for  1S74  ;  to  the  committees  on 
district  shows  and  on  cottages  to  revise  the  awards  for 
1S73,  and  consider  the  applications  which  have  been 
lodged  for  1874  ;  and  to  the  committees  on  premiums 
for  essays  and  reports  to  read  and  report  on  the  papers 
lodged  in  1873,  and  to  revise  the  list  for  1S74. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  Nov.  5,  present — 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.,  Vice-President 
of  an  invitation  to  be  present,  if  you  so  desired.  I  certainly  and  President-elect,  in  the  chair;  Colonel  Kingscote, 
never  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  w-ere  guilty  of  any  V.P.;  Marquis  of  Exeter,  VP.  ;  Messrs.  Hugh 
discourtesy,  and  only  regret  that  we  had  not  the  pleasure     A„im'       Tn^„    n^ia„     n     c     ir  «r  >    -ok! 

and  advantage  of  your  presence  at  the  meeting.-I  am,  !  ^ylmer,  John    Beasley     C.    S.  Bigge     T     C.   Booth, 
dear  Mr.  Menzies.  yours  truly,  "  Huntly  "      |  J'  Druce'  W"  Fo°kes,  J.  Greetham,  J.  Giblett,  Brand- 

"P.S.— You  may  make  what  use  of  this  letter  that  you1  reth   Glbbs  (hon-   sec-).    w.    Heath,    C.   Howard,  T. 


A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  usual 
arrangements  as  to  disinfecting  cattle  conveyances,  &c. 

A  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was 
read  respecting  the  animal  entered  at  the  last  show  in 
His  Grace's  name  by  his  agent,  and  which  animal  was 
afterwards  disqualified.  His  Grace's  letter  expressed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  Club,  and  the 
hon.  secretary  was  authorised  to  express  the  feeling  of 
the  Council  that  His  Grace's  letter  was  most  satis- 
factory. 

A  communication  from  the  Rutland  Agricultural 
Society  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  recommending 
that  the  rule  of  the  Club  prohibiting  animals  exhibited 
at  other  agricultural  shows  within  a  month  previous  to 
December  5  being  shown  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  be 
rescinded.     It  was  resolved  : — 

"  That  it  is  too  late  for  any  alteration  lo  be  made  for 
the  present  show  ;  but  that  the  application  of  this  rule 
for  the  future  will  be  considered  by  the  Council  at  its 
meeting  in  February  next." 

The  house  list  of  16  names  was  prepared  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  general  meeting,  from  which  to  select 
eight  to  replace  the  eight  members  of  Council  who  will 
retire  by  rotation,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election 
for  one  year. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ilardwtcke, 
&c,  the  senior  Vice-President  of  the  Club,  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  filling  up  the 
vacancy  till  the  general  meeting  in  December. 

The  following  report  of  the  dinner  committee  was 
read  and  adopted  : — ■ 

"  The  committee  beg  to  report  their  opinion  that  there 
are  so  many  meetings  of  various  sorts  usually  held  during 
the  show  week,  that  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  general  members  of  the  Club  would 
attend  either  a  dinner  or  luncheon, 
to  make  it  expedient  for  either  to 
be  held.  The  committee  having 
been  called  together  to  report  on 
the  foregoing,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fol- 
lowing subject  : — 'The  committee, 
whilst  fully  recognising  the  very 
great  hospitality  exhibited  by  some 
of  the  Presidents  in  recent  years,  in 
inviting  the  Council  \p  sumptuous 
entertainments,  and  without  wishing 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  the  President,  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  the  Council 
whether  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  Club,  and 
indeed  whether,  if  such  entertain- 
ments, given  at  the  President's  ex- 
pense, should  become  a  recognised 
practice,  it  might  not  in  some  de- 
gree embarrass  the  general  meet- 
ings of  the  Club  in  filling  up  the 
presidency  at  the  annual  elections, 
and  lessen  the  compliment  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  nominating  the 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Club 
for  that  important  office.'  " 

Authority  was  given  for  the 
prize  cups  to  be  ordered,  on  the 
usual  conditions. 

Various  cases  of  qualification 
were  decided. 

It  was  resolved  to  have  nine 
judges  for  cattle  and  nine  for 
sheep  (in  sets  of  three),  and  the 
divisions  which  they  are  to  judge  were  arranged  accord- 
ingly, as  follows  : — Three  for  Devons,  Hereford,  and 
Sussex  ;  three  for  Shorthorns,  Irish,  and  cross-breds  ; 
three  for  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  ;  three 
for  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kentish,  and  cross- 
bred longwools  ;  three  for  South  Downs,  Hampshire, 
Kyland,  &.c,  Mountain,  &c,  ;  three  for  Shropshire, 
Oxfordshire,  cross-bred  long  and  short  wools. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Club  :— 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenil- 
worth. 

Edmund  J.  Coleman,  Stoke  Park,  Slough. 

Frederick  Freeman,  Speedwell,  Woburn. 

Henry  fames  Sheldon,  Brailes  House,  Shipston-on-Stour. 
j  Thomas  Pears,  Hackthorne,  Lincoln. 
I  Oriel  Viveash,  Compton  Bassett,  Swindon. 
'J.  K.  Read,  Manor  Farm,  Chicklade,  Hindon,  Salisbury. 

Robert  Thomas  Martin,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 
J  Matthew  Savidge,  Sarsden  Lodge,  near  Chipping  Norton. 
I  William  Jones  Lloyd,  Langley  Bury,  Watford. 

Thomas  Banyard,  Poplar  Hall,  Horningsea,  Cambs. 

Jonathan  Rigg,  Wrotham  Park,  Sevenoaks. 

Charles  Child,  Park  House,  Shirfold,  Horsham. 

Charles  Thomas  Macadam,  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 

Richard  Fowler,  Broughton  Farm,  Aylesbury. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  V.P.,  the 
best  [hanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 


think  proper. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  from  Mr.  Yeats,  sending 
six  copies  of  the  resolutions,  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

(4r) 

"Aberdeen,  Oct.  20,  1S73. 
"  Dear  Sir,— In  case  you  may  not  have  seen  the  adver- 


tisement in  the  newspapers,  I  beg  to  enclose  a  few  copies    Council, 


Horley,  J.  W.  James,  R.  Leeds,  E.  W.  Moore,  T.  L. 
Senior,  H.  Trethewy,  J.  S.  Turner,  H.  Webb,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  Council  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  hon.  secretary  to  take 
any  steps  that  may  be  necessary  in  reference  to  holding 
the   show   in   conformity  with   Orders   of  the   Privy 


ABERDEEN. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. — At  a  meet- 
ing here  the  other  day,  in  which  great  interest  was 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  High- 
land Society  resident  in  the  northern  counties,  a  discus- 
sion took  place  of  the  administration  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  the  large  funds  entrusted  to  it  for  the  pro« 
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motion  of  its  various  objects.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly 
presided.     He  said  :— 

The  Society  during  its  existence  had  done  good,  and 
he  believed  it  would  do  good  in  the  future,  and  it 
should  be  their  object  to  help  it,  and  not  to  recriminate. 
There  may  be,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  our  proceed- 
ings to-day,  exception  taken  to  the  powers  which  the 
Highland  Society  possesses  under  the  charter  that  life 
subscriptions  must  go  to  the  capital  account,  while  the 
interest  upon  this  capital  only  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society.  I  should  venture  to  suggest 
that  if,  in  order  to  stock  experimental  farms,  or  in  any 
way  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  members,  the  Society 
would  have  to  draw  upon  its  capital  it  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  forward,  and  apply  for  a  supplementary  or 
a  new  charter.  With  the  limited  area  of  land  in  this 
country,  foreign  competition,  and  a  rising  labour 
market,  the  mass  of  farmers  in  Scotland  were  unable 
to  go  into  experiments  to  test  high-class  farming,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  to  help  them  in  experiments  by  which  their 
farming  might  be  improved.  He  had  written  to  Mr. 
Menzies,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  asking  certain  ques- 
tions. In  reply,  he  found  there  was  a  general  decrease 
of  grants  to  local  Societies,  and  that  of  the  sums  offered 
in  prizes  considerably  less  had  been  awarded,  which 
Mr.  Menzies  had  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cattle 
disease,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prizes  had  not 
been  competed  for.  His  own  belief,  however,  was, 
that  the  diminution  of  the  grants  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  appreciated  according  to  their 
value.  In  the  chemical  department,  he  found  the 
expenditure  had  steadily  increased  since  1861,  the 
highest  amount  reached  being  in  1S72,  when  the 
total  expenditure  was  ,£439.  As  to  the  amounts 
given  by  the  Society  for  medals  and  premiums 
and  reports,  he  found  they  had  fluctuated.  For 
papers,  for  instance,  ^630  were  offered  in  1S72, 
while  only  ^193  was  awarded.  Some  of  those  offers 
must  be  very  absurd,  when  they  did  not  get  competitors 
to  come  forward  and  compete  for  them.  He  argued 
that  the  Society  ought  to  offer  a  less  sum,  and  spend 
the  money  in  other  ways.  As  to  the  premiums  and 
medals  at  the  annual  show  there  had  been  a  small 
increase  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1S61  at  Perth 
£l354  was  given  away  in  premiums  ;  in  1872  at  Kelso 
^1852  was  given  ;  and  at  Stirling  this  year  ^1772 
was  given ;  and  this  includes  the  premiums  both 
in  money  and  medals.  He  suggested  that  the 
money  prizes  should  be  increased  by  a  gradual 
scale  in  such  classes  as  Polled,  Shorthorns,  Clydesdale 
horses,  or  any  class  where  real  merit  was  brought 
forward.  As  to  the  directors,  he  should  like  to 
see  more  gentlemen  among  them  who  were  exhibitors 
themselves,  and  that  the  district  from  which  they 
were  taken  should  be  enlarged.  In  conclusion, 
he  considered  they  had  done  their  duty  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  mission  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  leaving  it  to  the  directors  of  the  Society  to 
determine  how  far  the  changes  proposed  should  be 
carried  out. 

Lord  Aberdeen  moved,  and  Mr.  Copland  Mill, 
of  Ardlothen,  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  ; — 

"  That  this  meeting  heartily  acknowledges  the  benefits 
conferred  in  the  past  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  upon  agriculture  in  Scotland." 

Mr.  M'Comeie,  M.P.,  moved  that — 

"  Looking  to  the  amount  of  capital,  and  of  annual 
revenue,  which  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  now  has  at  its  command,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  it  ought  to  make  new  and  more  energetic  efforts  for 
the  development  of  agriculture." 

He  said  the  stock  of  the  Highland  Society,  including 
buildings  and  furniture,  was  .£62,055  2s.  gd.,  and  the 
revenue  about  ^4000.  With  such  a  capital  at  its 
disposal,  it  ought  to  appoint  a  committee  of  its  ablest 
members  to  seek  the  best  means  of  expending  the  funds 
at  its  command,  directing  its  attention  to  the  scientific 
development  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  amelioration 
and  advancement  of  farm  servants  and  labourers.  If 
it  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  alienated  from  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  farming  interest.  Among 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  Society  could  be  made 
more  useful  was  by  giving  aid  in  the  development  of 
steam  cultivation,  by  supplying  steam-ploughs,  &c, 
on  certain  conditions  ;  and  it  might  be  considered 
whether  encouragement  should  not  be  given  to 
root-growing  associations.  The  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  farm  servants  had  been  too 
long  neglected  by  the  Highland  Society,  by  the 
local  societies,  and  by  themselves.  As  a  result, 
the  most  efficient  servants  were  emigrating,  and  they 
could  only  get  a  parcel  of  beardless  boys  instead.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  important  if  the  Highland  Society 
and  local  societies  could  devise  a  scheme  to  induce 
even  a  part  of  their  best  servants  to  remain  in  the 
country.  The  Highland  Society  had  given  a  plough 
medal,  and  that  had  done  good,  but  something  more 
was  required,  such,  for  example,  as  inducements  for 
the  safe  building  of  crops,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  good 
builders.  He  would  suggest  that  prizes  and  medals  be 
given  to  the  most  efficient  servants  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  the  several  departments  of  farm  labour,  and 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  agricultural  subjects  by 
bond  fide  farm  servants.     Also  that  the  gold  medal  of 


the  Highland  Society  be  awarded  to  the  proprietor 
who  had  provided  the  best  cottages  for  farm  servants, 
labourers,  and  crofters,  and  to  tenant-farmers  who  had 
provided  the  best  accommodation  for  married  and 
unmarried  servants. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Kinmunday,  in  seconding  this 
resolution,  wished  to  give  some  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  After  show- 
ing that  the  Society  was  not  tied  up  to  alter  its  charter  so 
much  as  the  noble  Chairman  had  indicated,  he  remarked 
that,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Society,  he 
found  that  the  value  of  the  securities  held  in  1869  was 
£57,097,  and  since  then  they  have  been  gradually 
increasing,  until  in  1S72  they  reached  the  sum  of 
£62,055  \  ^56,416  of  which  was  in  investments, 
£4639  in  buildings,  and  about  £1000  in  furniture. 
£62,000  was,  he  was  quite  sure,  a  sufficient  sum  to 
accumulate  for  equalising  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society.  The  income  of  the  Society  in  1S69  was,  from 
interest  of  that  fund,  £2189,  and  last  year  it  rose  to 
£2392.  The  annual  subscriptions  in  1869  amounted 
to  ,£760,  and  in  1870-71  they  rose  to  £7So.  Payments 
for  life  commutations  rose  from  £738  in  1869  to  £926 
in  1872,  and  he  fancied  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  revenue  from  this  source  would  be  £900. 
The  other  receipts  swelled  the  income  very  consider- 
ably. Taking  the  four  years  together,  from  1869  to 
1872  inclusive,  he  averaged  the  income  of  the  Society 
to  be  £1262.  During  those  years  the  life  payments 
amounted  to  £3427.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  in- 
vestments were  larger  than  the  life  payments,  in  1869 
there  was  a  balance  of  £3782,  and  of  that  sum  they 
invested  £3050.  In  1870  the  balance  was  £1076; 
and  in  1871,  ,£649  ;  and  last  year  there  was  a  balance 
of  .£678.  If  the  Society  had  gone  strictly  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  only  sum  they  were  entitled 
to  invest  in  capital  was  £3427  received  from  life 
commutations,  but  they  invested  .£5050,  so  that  they 
took  from  their  ordinary  revenue  £1623.  The  pre- 
miums during  these  years,  including  those  of  the  general 
shows  and  the  district  shows,  amounted  in  1869  to 
£2254;  in  1S71,  £2220;  and  in  1872,  £2289;  so 
that  in  these  three  years  it  might  be  said  the  Society 
expended  annually  about  £2200.  The  conclusion  he 
came  to  was  that,  at  all  events,  one-half  of  the  life 
premiums  might  safely  be  added  to  the  expendable 
revenue  of  the  Society,  and  he  thought  that  altogether 
there  might  be,  over  and  above  their  expenditure, 
something  between  £800  and  £1000  a  year  available. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  but  that  some  economical 
reforms  might  be  carried  out  in  the  establishment.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  go  into  details  at  the  present 
moment,  but  without  touching  that  even,  there  could 
be  £800  or  £1000  a  year,  he  thought,  reasonably 
asked  of  an  increased  expenditure.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fordyce,  M.P.,  moved  : — 

"That  greater  liberality  should  be  shown  to  exhibitors 
at  the  annual  show  by  reducing  the  charges  for  stalls  ;  in 
supplying,  free  of  charge,  sufficient  grass  and  fodder  to 
the  animals  at  the  show ;  and  by  increasing  the  number 
of  money  premiums  in  the  principal  classes  of  animals 
shown  ;  and,  also,  that  more  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  attendants  on  stock." 

He  was  surprised,  on  asking  his  cattle-man  the  other 
day  (who  had  been  at  the  Stirling  show),  how  the 
attendants  on  the  stock  had  been  accommodated,  to 
receive  the  answer,  "Oh!  sir,  we  just  He  with  the 
beasts."  That  being  the  case,  he  thought  the  matter 
justly  required  attention. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  Little  Haddo,  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried,  that  "  greater  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  local  shows." 

Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  then  moved  : — 


Society  tabulated,  printed,  and  a  copy  supplied  to  every 
member  along  with  the  Transactions." 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Cluny  Castle,  moved  :  — 

"  That  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  diffuse  a  more 
practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  &c,  by — 1,  the  appointment  of  an  agricultural 
chemist  for  the  North  of  Scotland,  simitar  to  the  appoint- 
ment recently  made  in  Edinburgh  ;  2,  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  carrying  out  field  experiments  simul- 
taneously in  the  West,  South,  and  North  of  Scotland, 
one  half  of  the  expense  in  each  case  to  be  paid  by  the 
Highland  Society,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parties 
interested  in  the  several  districts;  3,  that  the  Highland 
Society  should  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Council  ou 
Education  for  the  Art  and  Science  Department  to  have 
the  principles  of  agriculture  added  to  the  list  of  subjects 
toward  which  aid  is  given  by  the  Department  ;  and  that 
the  same  encouragement  should  be  given  towards  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  as  the  interests  connected 
with  shipping,  railways,  and  mines  now  received  from  the 
Department." 

Mr.  Harris,  Earnhill,  moved  :  — 

"That  it  would  increase  confidence  in  the  decisions  at 
the  general  shows  if  the  judges  were  selected  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  were  well  known  by  the  majority 
of  exhibitors  to  possess  knowledge  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duty." 

He  said  the  question  was  a  delicate  one,  but  did  not 
in  the  remotest  way  throw  the  least  slur  on  the  gentle- 
men who  had  previously  acted  in  the  capacity  of  judges, 
because  he  knew  that  they  were  gentlemen  of  skill, 
honour,  and  ability,  and  any  error  in  their  judgment 
might  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  Yet  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  judges  coming  from  the  South,  for 
example,  and  giving  their  decision  as  if  everything 
good  was  there,  and  nothing  good  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Walker,  Portlethen,  seconded. 

Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P.,  said  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Harris'  statement  as  to  the  appointment  of  judges. 
Unwittingly  to  the  directors,  gentlemen  had  been 
appointed  who  never  should  have  been  appointed 
judges — that  never  should  have  acted  in  that  capacity 
— and,  as  a  consequence,  exhibitors  in  a  great  many 
cases  had  got  great  injustice. 

The  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
cordially  agreed  to.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  before  the  directors  of  the  High- 
land Society  at  the  next  general  meeting. 


"That  the  Society's  present  mode  of  conducting 
investigation  in  practical  agricultural  science  might  be 
improved  so  as  to  yield  greater  results,  and  that  experi- 
mental stations  should  be  established  in  various  districts 
of  the  country  under  the  care  of  a  highly  qualified  person, 
whose  attention  should  be  devoted  to  agricultural 
science." 

In  supporting  the  resolution,  Mr.  Barclay  said  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  agricultural  science 
would  be  so  much  developed  that  the  food  of  the 
plant  would  be  put  into  the  land  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  they  now  supplied  food  to  animals,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  farmers  were  they 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  elements  of  the  sciences 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  and  mineralogy.  In  this 
view  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Government  gave  encou- 
ragement to  the  teaching  of  these  sciences,  and  the 
results  had  been  very  gratifying.  The  result  to  himself 
of  attending  one  of  these  classes  was  a  saving  of  not 
less  than  from  £50  to  £100  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
manures. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  Overtown  of  Auchnagatt,  moved 
that— 

"  The  Society  should  make  more  strenuous  exertions 
to  put  down  the  sale  of  spurious  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  either  by  assisting  local  analytical  associations, 
or  by  lowering  to  members  their  scale  of  fees  for  the 
analyses  of  these  substances,  and  have  at  the  end  of  each 
1  year  all  the  analyses  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Maggotland,  Carse  of  Gowrie. — The  following 
letter  on  steam  cultivation  in  the  Carse  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  by  Lord  Kinnaird  : — 

"Castle  Howard,  York,  October  14,  1873. 

"  My  dear  Dunmore,  —  '  Lord  Kinnaird's  plan  of 
steam  cultivation,  knifing,  or  subsoiling  clay  land  is  a 
failure  ;  the  farm  of  Maggotland,  so  cultivated,  has  the 
worst  crop  on  it  of  any  farm  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.' 

"This,  I  know,  is  said,  and  with  truth  may  be  said, 
so  far  as  regards  the  present  crop  on  Maggotland,  but 
not  as  regards  the  steam  cultivation.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  through  such  a  condemnatory  statement, 
without  qualification,  the  progress  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion was  in  any  way  checked  or  thwarted.  I  there- 
fore think  it  worthwhile  to  write  and  explain  the  reason 
why  the  crop  on  the  farm  mentioned  is  deficient,  and 
which  cannot  be  fairly  attributable  to  steam  cultivation. 

"  The  farm  of  Maggotland — an  ominous  name — is  the 
poorest  clay  farm  on  my  estate,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  which,  during  my  lifetime,  has  yielded  no  great 
return  to  any  one  farming  it.  The  farm  required  drain- 
ing, renewal  of  buildings,  and  a  considerable  outlay  in 
manure.  As  it  lay  quite  adjacent  to  other  farms  I  had  in 
hand,  and  having  a  superabundant  steam-power  for  the 
use  of  these  farms,  I  set  to  work  determined  on  its. 
improvement.  The  drainage  operations,  occupying  two 
years,  were  completed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  a 
worse  season  for  entering  on  an  experiment  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  The  farm  was  completely  exhausted 
by  the  constant  use  of  artificial  manures,  for  clay  land, 
which  cannot  be  laid  down  in  grass  or  the  crop  fid 
off  on  the  ground,  is  easily  exhausted  by  such  means.  I 
required  to  lay  out  the  farm  in  eight  large  divisions  suit- 
able for  steam  cultivation,  instead  of  16,  as  formerly.  Of 
course  portions  of  these  divisions  were  necessarily  mis- 
cropped,  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  present  crop  to  some  extent  ;  and  farmers  know 
quite  well  how  long  land  takes  to  recover  from  miscrop- 
ping.  The  effect  of  the  drainage  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  told  on  the  land,  as  it  takes  some  years  before 
the  air  and  water  could  permeate  through  the  spaces 
between  the  drains  ;  consequently,  owing  to  the  wet 
season,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  sodden,  turning  up 
like  brick  clay.  The  whole  of  the  farm  was  knifed, 
except  the  lea,  on  which  there  had  been  a  very  poor  hay 
crop,  and  scarcely  any  second  cutting.  The  ground  was 
so  hard  that  horses  could  not  have  worked  it.  By 
dint  of  grubbing,  rolling,  and  harrowing  we  got  in 
an  Oat  crop,  which  has  turned  out  light,  short  in 
the  straw,  though  not  so  bad  as  to  corn.  The  next 
division  was  Wheat  after  Beans,  well  dunged.  The 
Wheat  came  away,  but  very  sickly,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable,  as  was  done  with  many  fields  of  spring 
Wheat  in  the  Carse,  to  plough  it  up  and  sow  half 
with  Tares  and  half  with  Barley.  These  are  fair 
crops,  but  the  Barley  is,  of  course,  late.  I  in- 
next  division — Wheat  after  a  year's  fallow,  and  well 
limed,  but  no  dung  ;  but  it  has  never  tillered,  although 
it  had  got  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  also 
a  poor  crop. 

11  Another  division,  having  been  top-dressed  with  lime 
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and  earth,  produced  a  very  good  hay  crop  and  a  first-rate 
second  cutting,  the  Clover  reminding  one  of  old  days  in 
the  Carse. 

"  The  next  division  had  been  fallowed  and  limed,  half 
of  it  sown  with  awny  Wheat,  not  suitable  for  clay  land— 
and,  as  was  expected,  a  poor  crop  ;  the  other  half  Barley 
— a  very  good  one,  and  a  first-rate  prospect  of  seeds  over 
the  whole  field. 

"The  next  division— Beans— a  very  poor  crop.  I 
believe  that  these  were,  perhaps,  planted  too  deep,  and 
were  injured  by  being  harrowed  too  late.  This  was  un- 
avoidable with  such  an  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  owing 
to  the  season  ;  besides,  the  seed  had  not  what  is  necessary 
for  Beans  as  well  as  Wheat — '  a  firm  bed.' 

"  The  eighth  division — first-rate  Swedes  and  yellow 
Turnips.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  farm  has 
been  for  many  years  noted  for  the  growth  of  wild  Mustard 
(Sinapis  nigra),  a  most  troublesome  weed  in  a  backward 
spring.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  deep  cultivation  with  the 
knifer  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  deficient  crop, 
though,  perhaps,  in  ploughing  after  knifing  we  may  have 
gone  too  deep,  turning  up  some  of  the  yellow  or  blue  clay, 
and  levelling  too  much  the  ridges,  which  should  be  done 
much  more  gradually.  The  knife  does  not  bring  any  of 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface  when  done  before  ploughing  the 
land,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  I  have  tried,  it  has  answered 
my  expectations.  I  have  found  on  the  other  farms, 
where  the  knifer  was  used  three  divisions  of  first-rate 
Swedes  and  yellows  and  the  best  crop  of  spring  Wheat  in 
the  Carse  ;  but  these  farms  have  been  in  my  hands  for 
some  time,  and  in  good  heart. 

"  I  have  shown  that  deep  cultivation  and  steam  work 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deficient  crop  on  Maggot- 
land.  If  instead  of  late  spring  sown  Wheat  I  had  put 
in  Barley,  there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have  got  a  better 
return.  On  another  farm  I  put  in  spring  Wheat  after 
green  crop,  the  land  worked  by  horses,  apparently  a 
first-rate  seed-bed,  though  late  sown  — a  very  poor 
crop.  While  the  horses  were  at  this  the  engine 
ploughed  and  harrowed  a  field  of  Wheat,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  a  very  fine  crop,  although  the  land  was 
not  in  so  good  order.  I  have,  however,  established 
some  important  facts  that  nothing  can  beat  steam 
ploughing  for  preparing  clay  land  for  the  Turnip,  and 
also  that  by  knifing  at  least  one-half  the  expense  of 
draining  might  be  saved.  Drains  may  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  apart,  and  their  action  more  immediately 
developed.  On  digging  down,  I  find  that  cuts  made  by 
the  knives  do  not  again  adhere,  and  the  percolation  of 
the  water  to  the  drain  is  visible.  In  riding  over  the 
stubble,  the  soundness  and  dryness  of  the  ground  is  re- 
remarkable  in  this  wet  weather,  while  on  the  land  that 
was  not  '  knifed  '  my  horse  sank  in  above  his  fetlocks,  and 
1  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  field.  Neither  I  nor  my  in- 
telligent and  practical  farm  manager,  Mr.  Scott,  have  any 
misgivings  as  to  the  value  of 'knifing'  or  deep  cultivation, 
or  steam  work  generally.  We  account  in  the  way  I 
have  stated  for  the  deficient  crops  on  Maggotland.  As 
to  the  economy  of  working  by  steam,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  I  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  another 
pair  of  horses — working  about  660  acres  with  six  pair  of 
horses,  or  one  pair  for  no  acres,  instead  of  one  pair  for 
every  40  acres. 

"  I  address  this  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  Steam 
Plough  Company  working  in  this  district,  being  afraid  lest 
the  failure  of  the  crops  on  the  farm  mentioned  should  be 
misrepresented,  and  thus,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  retard 
the  application  of  steam-power  generally,  and  affect  the 
interest  of  your  Company.  I  did  not  become  a  member, 
having  myself,  as  you  know,  a  set  of  engines.  I  think 
that  farmers  ought  to  join  together  so  as  to  become  the 
owners  of  such  valuable  means  of  working  clay  lands 
profitably.  Your  Company  is  calculated  to  render  great 
service  to  agriculture  by  pioneering  the  way  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  to  keep  up 
a  full  complement  of  horses  and  hire  the  steam-plough 
to  any  great  extent.  I  think  your  Company  would 
do  well  to  contract  with  several  farmers  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  and  do  all  their  work,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  dispose  of  half  their  number  of  horses. 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  I  and  my  tenant  George 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  reaping  machines,  were  looked  upon 
as  wild  enthusiasts  because  we  held  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  reaping-machine,  and  now 
these  are  common  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  steam  will  not 
only  be  doing  all  the  work  on  our  heavy-land  farms,  but 
a  great  part  of  our  road  and  street  work. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  KlNNAIRD. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunmore." 


Mr.  "Woodgate's  Poultry  Yards. — Being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  we  drove  over  to 
Pembury  to  see  Mr.  Woodgate's  wonderful  establish- 
ment of  black  and  white  poultry.  We  had  seen  at 
shows  birds  from  this  celebrated  yard,  but  we  had 
never  seen  them  on  their  unlimited  grass  runs.  After 
driving  along  a  picturesque  high  road  3  miles  we  entered 
the  Pembury  Woods,  and  we  do  not  think  we  know  a 
prettier  mile  of  woodland  scenery  than  this  mile  drive 
from  the  high,  road  to  Mrs.  Woodgate's  lodge  gates. 
Driving  in  past  a  lodge,  whose  garden  in  front  was  in 
the  full  blaze  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  with  an  edge  of 
Madame  Vaucher,  we  soon  came  under  a  clump  of  Fir 
trees,  where  the  poultry  establishment  commences. 
There,  underneath  a  huge  Ash  tree,  and  sitting  on  its 
curled  crooked  trunk,  we  saw  iS  of  the  most  even 
white  Cochin  pullets  imaginable.  Here  Mr.  Wood- 
gate  joined  us,  and  we  began  to  criticise.  We  thought 
them  quite  perfect  in  all  but  one  feature — we  fancied 
there  was  a  little  more  mark  feathering  required  ;  but 
Mr.  Woodgate  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  picked 
dozen  and  a  half  of  pullets,  and  we  could  only  stand 
and  admire.  Each  one  seemed  the  twin  of  the  other, 
and  yet  Mr.  Woodgate  knew  each  apart,  and  told  us 
the  pedigree  of  each.      We  went  on  then  along  the 


drive,  and  past  the  house  with  more  scarlet  Geraniums 
blazing  away  (surely  this  flower  excels  here)  in  front 
of  the  windows,  and  bordering  the  croquet  lawn,  into 
the  yard,  where  are  the  exhibition  pens,  and  the 
covered-iu  runs,  and  the  poultry  room.  In  this  yard 
there  was  the  prettiest  poultry  run  we  ever  saw.  It 
was  about  a  tenth  of  an  acre,  and  enclosed  by  Messrs. 
Cook's  poultry  fencing,  against  which  grew  climbing 
shrubs  and  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  in  the  fullest  wealth 
of  flowers.  In  here  were  white  Cochin  pullets  of 
1S72  to  form  the  1S74  breeding  stock.  They  were  then 
in  molt,  but,  nevertheless,  looked  quite  capable  of 
producing  eggs  worth  25^  the  dozen,  which  is  the 
price  Mr.  Woodgate  asks  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  Then  we  went  back  again  into  the  poultry 
room,  one  wall  of  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stone 
Park  egg  room,  is  papered  with  prize  and  cup  cards. 
Close  here,  too,  were  two  nests  under  cover,  where 
we  saw  the  two  champion  cocks,  Narcissus  and 
Richard,  both  in  molt,  but  kept  here  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  All  over  this  courtyard  we  saw  fantails 
flying,  as  tame  and  domestic  as  possible  ;  all  were 
white,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Woodgate's  colour  is  white 
— pure  white,  with  here  and  there  a  black  bird  or 
two  to  throw  up  the  white  yet  more.  Here,  too,  was 
a  huge  row  of  Billet's  pens  all  inches  deep  in  chaff, 
ready  for  the  next  "great  wash."  We  went  from 
here  to  the  kitchen  garden,  where  was  a  run  with  more 
old  white  cocks,  they  were  the  1S74  stock-getters  in 
future.  On  again  to  the  farm  buildings,  passing  under 
Oak  trees  whose  age  can  be  counted  by  tens  and  tens 
of  years,  where  we  saw  the  black  Hamburgh,  white 
Silkies,  and  white-booted  Bantams,  all  basking  under 
the  trees  or  lazily  picking  about  in  the  high  bracken 
which  affords  Mr.  Woodgate's  birds  such  grand  shade. 
Not  far  from  here,  under  a  Beech  tree  whose  trunk 
would  almost  take  the  circle  of  a  16  set  of  lancers  to 
surround,  was  an  enclosed  run  with  grass  quite  close, 
showing  the  marks  of  a  mowing-machine.  Here  we 
saw  the  snow  hens — moving  balls  of  snow  some  looked, 
others  deep  in  molt.  We  saw  Agnes  and  Semi- 
ramide  lying  down  together,  so  beautifully  showing  up 
their  broad  shape  and  grand  feathering.  On  past  here, 
up  a  winding  ferny  path,  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill 
where  were  more  half-grown  white  Cochin  chickens, 
and  we  were  pointed  out  one  as  daughter  of  the  late 
famous  hen  Queen,  but  she  will  never  make  the  hen 
her  mother  was.  All  along  the  top  of  this  hill  we 
walked,  looking  down  on  its  side,  red,  almost  blood- 
stained looking,  with  Heath  in  full  bloom,  till  we 
came  to  the  cockerels.  They  were  walking  about 
among  the  unde/wood  where  no  sun-rays  penetrated  ; 
on  again  yet,  along  this  high  bank,  till  we  came  to 
more  cockerels  ;  on  again  to  an  open  green  place 
among  the  Oaks,  and  here  were  Silkies,  real  silky 
Silkies,  all  silky  down — no  hard  feathers.  They 
were  all  eating  in  an  ant's  nest,  devouring  the  eggs  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  On  yet  again  to  another  house, 
where  were  more  pullets — white  Cochins,  of  course. 
Close  by  this  run  is  a  small  brook,  and  paddling  in  it 
we  saw  a  score  or  more  of  black  ducks.  The  colour 
would  have  done  Mr.  Sainsbury's  heart  good,  but  the 
size  was  too  large,  much  too  large.  Walking  by  this 
little  stream,  which  runs  right  through  the  park,  we 
came  to  a  clump  of  high  tall  Willows,  where  was  a 
new  poultry  house  in  the  course  of  erection  ;  and  close 
by  here  we  found  our  trap,  and  we  drove  home  after  a 
most  delightful  morning.  We  can  only  thank  Mr. 
Woodgate  for  his  courtesy  and  congratulate  him  on 
everything.  We  suppose  he  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful amateur  poultry  keepers  almost  in  the  world. 
Through  all  these  yards,  with  all  those  birds,  we  never 
saw  one  seedy  chicken,  not  one  that  was  not  in  the 
robustest  health  possible.  Maidstone  and  Kentish 
Journal,  October  27. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Pulper. — The  most  economical  system  of  pre- 
paring food  for  cattle  is  by  the  use  of  the  pulper  and 
chaff-cutter.  They  go  hand  in  hand — one  would  be  of 
little  utility  without  the  other,  so  far  as  cattle-feeding  is 
concerned,  as  we  consider  it  of  little  advantage  to 
offer  pulped  roots  to  cattle  without  cut  hay  and  a  little 
meal  through  them.  All  roots  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  so  much  that  it  would  appear  as  if  Nature 
intended  them  to  be  used  only  with  a  drier  description 
of  food.  What  is  so  natural,  so  appropriate,  to  com- 
bine with  the  juices  of  roots  for  cattle-feeding  as  cut 
hay  and  straw,  meal  and  bran  ?  The  cut  hay,  when 
mixed  with  the  pulped  roots,  imbibes  and  absorbs 
their  juices,  which  brings  it  -to  something  like  its 
primitive  state — grass  ;  and  as  we  must  admit  that  grass 
alone  is  good  feeding  for  cattle,  we  must  also  allow 
that  the  change  is  for  the  better.  We  have  tried  the 
pulping  system  by  several  processes,  and  found  it  to 
answer  well  in  every  instance.  "Where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  cattle  feeding  the  pulping  system  is  indis- 
pensable, and  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 
without  machinery  driven  by  power.  We  now  allude 
to  large  establishments.  When  there  are,  say,  a  hundred 
cattle  in  stall,  a  6-horse  engine  will  be  required,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  engine  of  at  least 
this  power  will  be  kept  for  other  purposes  on  such 
a  farm  as  will  house  a  hundred  fat  cattle.  A  good 
strong  pulper  will  next  be  required.  A  good  chaff- 
cutter,  of  modern  and  firm  build,  and  a  crushing  or 


bruising  mill  complete  the  machinery  tor  preparing 
food  for  stock.  These  arranged  in  their  respective 
places  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  prepare  food  for 
200  beasts,  or  more,  if  desired,  and  it  will  pay  to  work 
such  machinery  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  even  50 
or  60  cattle.  By  this  course  we  have  frequently  pulped 
a  ton  of  roots  in  six  minutes,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of 
pulping  by  such  power  amounts  to  a  ton  of  roots  in 
nine  or  ten  minutes.  The  cutting  of  the  hay  is  equally 
expeditious;  a  ton  of  hay  can  be  passed  through  the 
chaff-cutter  in  an  hour.  These  chaff-engines  require 
frequent  sharpening  of  the  knives  that  you  may  get  a 
perfect  cut  of  the  required  length,  say  half  an  inch. 
Where  it  can  be  conveniently  managed  we  would 
recommend  a  platform,  arranged  immediately  over  the 
feed-box  of  pulper.  This  platform,  loft,  or  elevated 
floor  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be 
cut  each  day.  It  is  intended  to  act  as  a  large  feed-box, 
upon  which  a  man  stands  with  a  shovel  and  feeds  the 
machine  as  it  works,  the  roots  passing  through  a  small 
door  or  slide  into  the  machine.  We  find  one  man  in 
this  position  equal  to  four  or  more  pitching  from  the 
ground  by  hand.  We  would  recommend  a  boarded 
floor  to  receive  the  pulped  roots,  first  shaking  some 
cut  hay  over  the  boards.  The  quantity  of  hay  to  that  of 
roots  should  be  about  fourteen  to  one  relative  to  weight, 
say  S  lb.  weight  of  hay  to  1  cwt.  of  roots.  If  meal  be 
added,  4  lb.  to  this  quantity  will  form  a  mixture  of 
good  plain  feeding.  A  beast  of  54  to  6  cwt.  will  do 
fairly  on  the  above  quantity  daily,  but  a  little  sweet 
hay  or  straw  will  be  required  at  intervals  between  each 
meal.  Food  prepared  in  this  manner  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  henp  for  at  least  two  hours 
before  feeding,  so  as  to  allow  the  ingredients  or  parts 
of  the  compound  to  unite  the  elements  essential  to 
fermentation;  but  the  latter  should  never  be  carried 
too  far,  as  a  slight  ferment  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  three  hours  will  fully  effect  all  that  is  necessary 
to  amalgamate  the  principles  we  require  to  unite. 
We  have  tried  the  pulping  system  by  putting  the 
pulped  food  through  the  process  of  steaming,  and 
found  it  to  do  well.  Indeed,  we  must  call  it  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  preparing  food  for  cattle,  if  it  be  well 
carried  out  by  proper  arrangements.  We  shall  briefly 
explain  our  simple  order  of  steaming.  When  the 
roots,  hay,  and  meal  were  well  mixed,  the  whole  mass 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  vats  formed  of  wood,  where  it 
was  covered,  and  the  steam  turned  on  each  vat  for  a 
period  of  20,  sometimes  30  minutes,  when  the  steam 
was  then  cut  off  and  passed  on  to  another  vat,  until 
the  round  was  completed,  by  which  time  the  first  vat 
was  ready  to  be  drawn,  or  emptied  of  its  contents. 
As  each  vat  was  drawn  its  contents  fell  into  a  cooling 
vat,  where  it  remained  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
offering  it  to  the  cattle,  and  by  such  time  we  generally 
found  the  food  to  be  less  than  blood  heat.  We  have 
also  added  the  following,  and  tried  its  effect,  which 
we  must  pronounce  a  great  improvement.  When  the 
above  food  fell  into  the  cooling  vat,  a  thick  mixture  of 
oat  and  barley  meal  was  poured  over  it,  and  mixed 
uutil  the  whole  had  the  consistency  of  chopped  Cab- 
bage and  meal  when  boiled,  which  it  was  not  unlike  in 
appearance.  The  cattle  ate  this  food  with  avidit  y, 
getting  two  meals  of  it  daily,  with  one  raw  feed  in  the 
interval  as  a  change,  and  we  found  the  cattle  fed  on 
such  food  to  make  rapid  progress.  Raw  or  cooked, 
the  pulping  system,  combined  with  cake  and  com,  has 
no  equal  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Its  economy  will 
allow  no  waste,  while  a  much  larger  number  of  cattle 
may  be  kept  where  it  is  in  use.  Two  months  of  such 
feeding  as  we  have  described  will  be  equal  to  four  of 
the  old  jog-trot  method  of  unprepared  food.  Dublin 
Farmers*  Gazette. 

Covered  Courts  for  Cattle. — The  Scotsman 
publishes  the  following  letter,  from  Lord  Kinnaird  to 
Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  whose  evidence  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  another  page  :  — 

"I  was  rather  surprised,  in  reading  in  the  North 
British  Agriculturist  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Haddington  Farmers'  Club,  that  there  was  a  discussion 
on  covered  courts,  and  that  doubts  were  expressed  on 
the  subject,  by  some  of  those  present,  with  regard  to  the 
general  advantages  of  such  a  system.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending,  as  the  result  of  a  large  practical 
experience,  the  adoption  of  covered  courts  in  every  point 
of  view,  whether  for  feeding  in  winter  or  soiling  cattle  in 
summer.  They  are  by  far  the  cheapest  form  of  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings.  I  can  speak  from  an  experience 
of  20  years,  not  only  as  to  the  health  of  animals,  economy 
of  feeding,  and,  above  all,  the  value  of  the  manure.  I 
give  the  particulars  of  a  very  careful  experiment  on  a  field 
of  20  acres  equally  divided,  a  rich  loam  lying  on  the  trap. 
Two  acres  out  of  each  ten  having  been  carefully  measured, 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

Potatos  Grown   with    Uncovered  Dung. 
First  measurement  of  1  acre  produced  7  tons    6  cwt.    8  lb. 

Second         ,,  „  ,,  7     ,,     18     ,,     99  „ 

Potatos  Grown  with   Covered  Dung. 

First  measurement  of  1  acre  produced  n  tons  17  cwt.  56  lb. 

Second        ,,  ,,  ,,  12     .,     12     „     26  ,, 

"The  next  year  the  weather  was  wet,  grain  soft,  and 
not  in  very  good  order ;  but  the  following  was  the  amount 
of  produce : — 

//  'heat   Grown   with    Uncovered  Duttg. 
.  Produce  in         Weight  per  Produce  in 

Acre'  Grain.  Rush.  Straw. 

First        ..   41  bush.  19  lb.        614  lb.        15a  stones  of  22  lb. 

Second     ..42     ,,       38  „  6i£  „  160         ,,         „ 

Wheat    Grimm  with   Covered  Dung. 
.  Produce  in        Weight  per  Produce  in 

Acre-  Grain.  Bush.  Straw. 

Fir^c  ..    55  bu^h.     sib.  61  lb.  220  stones  of  22  lb, 

Second     -.53     „      47  „  61  „  210        ,,         u 
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"With  these  results,  and  the  appearance  of  the  manure 
when  carted  to  the  field,  I  have  never  doubted  the  great 
value  of  covered  courts,  so  far  as  manure  is  concerned  ; 
and  long  experience  has  proved  them  of  great  advantage 
to  the  health  of  the  animal,  whether  in  being  fed  for  the 
butcher  or  reared  for  the  grazier,  coupled  with  great 
economy  of  food  and  labour.  In  other  words,  beef  can 
be  produced  under  this  system  at  the  least  cost,  especially 
if  the  cattle  are  placed  in  boxes.  One  man,  with  a  small 
steam-engine,  at  a  cost  of  coals  under  is.  per  diem,  to 
bruise  Oats  for  horses,  cake  for  cattle,  cut  chaff,  and  pulp 
{not  slice)  Turnips,  with  the  occasional  attendance  of  a 
boy  or  girl— say  on  Saturday,  when  a  double  portion  has 
to  be  prepared — can  attend  to  three  times  the  number  of 
cattle  in  boxes  than  if  tied  up.  I  was  not  prepared,  save 
on  this  latter  point,  for  the  great  advantage  of  box  over 
byre  feeding  till  I  read  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  Moscrop 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  0/  Scotland  (vol.  iv.,  p.  156),  all  of  whose  state- 
ments I  can  confirm  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  pay  a  tenant  to  cover  in  courts  at  his  own 
expense, — two  rows  of  boxes,  10  feet  square,  to  hold  one 
fat  stot  or  two  young  ones,  with  a  4-feet  passage  in  the 
centre,  and  to  contain  14  boxes,  with  feeding  and  water- 
trough,  gate  and  movable  spars,  and  large  door  for 
carting  out  dung,  door  at  end  of  passage.— I  am,  &c«, 

"  KlN'XAIRD." 

The  following  description  is  further  explanatory  of 
the  construction  of  these  feeding  boxes,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  his  lordship's  land-steward,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, for  the  same  : — 

"The  cattle  boxes  are  divided  by  spars,  three  or  four, 
close  enough  to  prevent  the  cattle  horning  each  other, 
These  are  movable,  being  raised  up  as  the  dung  accu- 
mulates. One  end  of  the  spars  goes  into  a  hole  in  the 
post ;  there  are  six  holes  at  the  other  end  in  a  cast-iron 
bar  screwed  to  the  wall,  with  six  corresponding  sockets 
for  the  spars,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  a  pin.  The 
heads  of  the  cattle  should  face  the  passage,  so  that 
the  animals  can  be  fed  from  it.  A  water-trough  is  fixed 
about  1  foot  above  the  level  of  the  passage,  to  answer  two 
boxes,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  spars.  The 
feeding- troughs  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  passage,  but  can 
be  raised  to  the  extent  of  18  inches  as  the  manure  accumu- 
lates. A  haik  for  straw  is  suspended  by  chains  between 
each  box,  resting  on  the  top  spar,  and  is  raised  to  suit  as 
the  dung  rises  ;  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  is  fully  3  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  passage,  and  thus  the  manure  may 
increase  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  feet  before  the  boxes 
require  to  be  emptied.  The  boxes  need  not  be  emptied 
till  the  manure  is  wanted  ;  the  spars  are  then  removed, 
the  carts  backed  through  the  boxes,  and  it  is  taken  away 
direct  to  the  fields,  as  from  an  ordinary  dung  heap." 


of  Turnips  home  for  feeding  cattle,  clearing  the  land, 
and  sowing  autumn  Wheat,  for  which  the  season,  so 
far,  has  been  especially  favourable.  These  last  days 
have  been  threatening  a  change.  On  Monday  morning 
the  high  lands  were  white  with  snow  till  mid-day,  and 
on  Wednesday  night  it  rained  all  night  heavily,  and  is 
still  doing  so,  which  is  a  change  not  for  the  better. 
The  rivers  are  flooded,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  for  a 
thorough  soaking. 

Nov.  12. — The  damp  weather  chronicled  last 

week  has  rather  retarded  field  operations,  but  not  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  has  been  too  damp  for 
Wheat  sowing,  but  not  too  much  so  for  stubble 
ploughing,  and  on  dry  situations  the  lifting  and  storing 
of  Turnips  has  been  proceeded  with.  Sheep  are  living 
well  and  thriving  on  the  Turnip  brake  as  yet.  The 
most  important  business  this  week  and  last  has  been 
the  hiring  cf  single  servants,  kitchen  and  dairymaids 
and  ploughmen.  Wages  for  both  men  and  maids  have 
ruled  very  high,  being  fully  one-third,  higher  since 
this  time  three  years  ago.  Men  were  getting  ,£20 
to  ^24,  and  women  £7  to  £10  for  the  winter  half- 
year.  A  great  number  of  the  young  men  have  gone 
to  work  in  the  coal  pits,  and  another  detachment 
have  bidden  farewell  to  the  horses  this  term  again. 


Ck  WiitKx  Wiaxh. 

East  Lothian  :  Nov.  I. — Another  week  of  dry 
weather,  with  no  frosts  over  night.  Potato  lifting  is 
not  yet  finished,  but  will  soon,  every  one  being  now 
anxious  to  have  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  get  them 
stored  before  frost  overtakes  them.  The  tubers  are 
keeping  well,  but  when  one  begins  to  dress  them  over 
for  the  market  there  is  more  blighted  than  was  thought 
at  the  time  of  lifting.  The  land  all  over  the  county  is 
being  rapidly  prepared  for  Wheat,  and  some  of  it  has 
already  been  seeded,  and  that  in  fine  order.  Turnips, 
as  a  rule,  are  good  everywhere,  and  are  standing  a  deal 
of  eating.  Feeding  sheep  are  already  netted  on  to 
them,  and  are  doing  well ;  cattle  courts  are  now  filled 
up,  and  so  Barley  is  being  rapidly  threshed  out  to  keep 
them  well  littered.  The  average  for  Barley  last  week 
at  Haddington  was  42s.  6d.f  the  highest  for  a  good 
many  years.  Work  done  during  the  past  week  : 
Ploughing  bean  land,  potato  land,  and  stubble  ;  lifting 
Potatos,  topping  and  tailing  Turnips  and  Mangels, 
threshing  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  cleaning  hedge- 
rows, and  covering  Potato  pits.  Work  to  be  done  : 
Sowing  Wheat,  and  same  as  above.  H.  B, 

Chalk  Land.  Farm,  Berks  :  Nov.  3. — Last  week 
was  characterised  by  two  or  three  severe  frosts  (for  the 
time  of  year),  which,  I  fear,  have  injured  the  Mangels, 
few  of  them  being  then  stored  ;  since  which  we  have 
had  a  large  quantity  of  rain,  rather  interfering  with 
Wheat  sowing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon 
cease,  or  much  of  the  land  intended  for  Wheat  will  be 
too  wet  for  planting,  and  will  still  further  delay  work 
which  is  already  in  a  backward  state.  Fallowing  and 
drawing  out  corn  is  the  only  work  that  can  be  done  at 
present.  J.  H. 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — The  weather  of  the 
week  has  been  somewhat  changeable,  storms  of  wind 
with  considerable  rainfall.  Our  progress  in  getting  up 
and  storing  white  Turnips  has  been  stopped.  Our 
cattle  are  now  all  housed  for  the  night,  the  stores  hav- 
ing Turnip-tops  on  grass  during  day  ;  fatting  cattle 
in  the  stalls  having  cut  Turnips,  straw-chaff,  and  5  lb. 
cake  per  day,  and  making  good  progress.  We  shall 
increase  the  cake  in  another  week  or  so  to  71b.  Rain 
has  mellowed  the  land  for  stubble  ploughing. 
W.  7.  M. 

Northumberland  :  Nov.  6. — The  last  three  weeks 
have  seen  the  Potatos  and  Mangels  stored  in  excellent 
condition.  Both  crops  are  good  in  general,  and  in  this 
county  there  is  not  much  disease  among  the  Totatos. 
The  quality  is  first-rate,  too.  A  fortnight  ago  there 
were  some  rather  frosty  nights  and  heavy  frost  rime  in 
the  mornings,  not  severe  enough  to  do  much  harm  to 
either  of  the  before-mentioned  roots,  and  just  enough 
to  hurry  the  lifting  and  storing  operations.  Advantage 
has  also  been  taken  of  the  fine  weather  to  get  a  supply 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Finishing  Off:  An  Old  Chronicle  Reader  asks:  "Can 
any  kind  friend  give  his  experience  in  feeding  and  getting 
cattle  up  for  show  ?  "  He  has  tried  it  this  last  two 
seasons,  careless  of  expense  in  corn  and  cake,  but 
cannot  get  them  up  to  the  condition  he  sees  in  show- 
yards.  He  thinks  there  must  be  drugs  or  chemicals 
used  in  getting  them  up  so  quick,  and  if  any  reader 
can  help  him  through  the  Agricultural  Gazette  he 
would  be  very  thankful. 


uxMs. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  10. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  much  smaller  than  on  last 
Monday,  and  the  decrease  is  principally  in  English. 
Trade  is  not  very  brisk,  yet  choice  qualities,  being  scarce, 
make  rather  higher  prices.  There  are  a  few  more  Sheep 
on  offer,  but  choicest  qualities  are  still  scarce,  and  realise 
a  high  price  ;  other  kinds  meet  with  a  dull  sale.  There 
is  a  smaller  supply  of  Calves,  and  the  demand  is  good, 
consequently  prices  have  advanced.  Our  foreign  supply 
consists  of  2200  Beasts,  10,670  Sheep,  and  215  Calves; 
from  Ireland  there  are  550  Beasts  and  350  Sheep  ;  and 
2030  Beasts  and  30  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d.    s.  d. 

1  Best      Long-wools     6     4to6     6 
Do.  Shorn 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords.  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


2to6 
0—6 
2—5 


6     8—7 


Ewes  &  2d  quality 

Do.  Shorn 

Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


5     6-5  JO 


Beasts,  4830  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  19,400  ;  Calves,  265  ;  Pigs,  60. 
Thursday,  Nov.   13. 
There  are  a  few  more  Beasts   than  on  Thursday  last, 
yet  the  number  is  not  large.     The  weather  being  favour- 
able a  fair  clearance  is  effected,  at  Monday's   quotations. 
The  number  of  Sheep  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 
There  being  very  few  of  the  choicest  kinds  on  offer,  they 
are  readily  sold,  at  rather  higher  rates,  otherwise  trade  is 
not  brisk.    There  are  only  35  English  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ; 
no  alteration  in  trade  ;  very  little  business  doing.     Choice 
Calves  are  not  plentiful,  and  readily  command  late  rates. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  120  Beasts,  25  Milch  Cows, 
4210  Sheep,  250  Calves,  and  10  Pigs. 
(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 
Best  Shorthorns  . . 
2d  quality  Beasts 
Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds  . . 
Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


2to6 
0-6 
2—5 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

6     4to6     6 


6-5 


Eest      Long-wool; 

Do.  Shorn 

Ewes  St  2d  quality     5 

Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  —  . 

Lambs       ..  ..        ..  —   . 

Calves       ..         ..4     4—5 

Pigs  ..  ..4     4—5 

Beasts,  050  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6190  :  Calves,  390  ;  Pigs,  50. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Nov.  13. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19$.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do,  do,  ..         ..  ..      17$.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  5s.  od.  to  5s.   8d.  ;   Large  Pork,  4$.    d,d.  to 
45.  3d.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Nov.  11. 


Inferior  Clover    ..   74^.  to    qos. 
Prime  2d  cut  do.. .  —  — 

New  do.  . .  . .  —  — 

Straw         ..  ..40  44 

Joshua  Baker. 


Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84$.  to  aox. 

Inferior  do 63         74 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        ■ — 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112 

Whitechapbl,  Tuesday,  Nov.  11. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    8oj.to  84J.  j  Prime  old  Clover. 

Inferior  Jo 50         70      |  Inferior  do.  do.     . 

Prime  New  Hay    ..  —         —     '  Prime  2d  cut  do. . 

Inferior —  —        New  Clover..      . 

Straw       33         40        Inferior  do.  .. 


8oJ.to  1051. 
60        70 


MARK    LANE. 

Monday,  Nov.  10. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  to  this  morning's  market 

was  again  small,   the  condition  generally  poor,  and  sold 

slowly  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.    There  was  a 


43 — 47 

:35— 54 


1 36-40 


thin  attendance,  and  a  moderate  demand  only  for 
foreign,  at  late  rates,  excepting  for  new  American,  which 
was  a  trifle  cheaper.  There  was  no  change  in  the  value 
of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas.  The  Oat  trade  was  quiet,  and 
new  corn  rather  easier.     Flour  was  unaltered  in  value. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s,  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62—64  Red 60—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera  66 — 70 

—  Norfolk    —      Red — 

—  Foreign    53  — 71 

Barley,  grind Sidist., 36s  1042s.  .Chev.       —      Malting  , 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36  Malting  . . 
Oat  s,  Essex  and  Suffolk   — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire..  Potato      —      Feed   ... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed  ..  . 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27— 35  Feed    ... 

Ryh 36—40  Foreign  . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    — 

Beans,  Mazagan..  ..33s.  1036V.  ..Tick  36—40  Harrow  . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s... Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian. '35 — 36 

Peas,  White,  Essex, and  Kent..  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  ..   42—45 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  35 —  37  Foreign  . .  39 — 43 

Maize —      Foreign  ..  30 — 33 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  44—50  Country  ..  44—50 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30— 75  Persack. .  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  was  quiet,  and  no  important 
change  occurred  in  the  quotations.  Fine  English  Wheat 
was  steady,  as  also  were  the  better  qualities  of  loreign, 
but  in  inferior  produce  the  trade  was  exceedingly  slow, 
and  prices  were  barely  sustained.  Very  little  demand 
prevailed  for  Barley  of  any  description,  and  in  the  value 
of  malting  a  downward  movement  was  apparent.  Malt 
changed  hands  to  a  very  limited  extent,  at  about  late 
rates.  Dealings  in  Oats  were  not  numerous,  but  there 
was  a  moderate  demand  for  sound  corn,  at  full  prices. 
Maize,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  taken  off  cautiously,  while 
Flour  remained  quiet  on  former  terms. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


English  & 

Scotch.. 

Irish       .. 

Foreign  .. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

120 


Qrs. 

COO 


Qrs. 

2,800 

470 


Sacks. 


oris. 


Liverpool,  Nov.  ir. — There  was  a  full  attendance. 
Wheat  in  good  consumptive  demand,  at  the  full  prices  of 
Friday  for  white  ;  red  American  slightly  lower.  Flour  a 
steady  sale,  at  late  rates.  Beans  unaltered  ;  Saidi,  38J. 
Oats  quiet.  Oatmeal  6d.  per  load  dearer.  Indian  Corn 
in  active  request,  at  the  extreme  currencies  of  Friday  ; 
mixed  American,  32J.  6d. 

Averages. 


Oct. 

4 

— 

11 

— 

18 

Nov 

=5 

z 

Average 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


62s  $d 
61     o 
60    2 
60     1 

59  ro 

60  9 


455  od 


43 


43     ' 
43     6 


Oats. 


251  gd 
*5     3 

24  2 

25  10 

25     o 
24  10 


60    8 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Nov.  13. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  good  consumptive 
demand  for  the  best  descriptions  of  East  and  Mid  Rents, 
prices  for  which  are  fully  maintained,  at  late  rates. 
Weald  of  Rents  and  Sussex  are  neglected,  but  there 
being  no  pressure  on  the  part  of  holders  to  effect  sales, 
quotations  remain  unchanged.  The  tone  of  the  trade 
generally  is  healthy.  Yearlings  are  occasionally  inquired 
fcr,  the  low  rates  for  these,  as  compared  with  new  Hops, 
attracting  some  attention.  Continental  markets  are 
lower. 

SEED  MARKET. 

The  amount  of  business  passing  in  our  market  is  so 
restricted,  that  it  offers  but  little  subject  for  remark.  For 
the  few  samples  of  new  English  red  which  are  shown  long 
prices  are  demanded.  In  New  York  the  tendency  of 
values  is  still  downwards,  but  the  trade  in  this  country 
seem  reluctant  to  send  out  orders,  even  at  the  low  rates 
now  reached.  Canary  seed  has  made  a  further  advance 
of  is.  to  2J.  per  qr. ;  its  present  high  price  causes  buyers 
to  act  with  caution.  New  Hemp  is  in  fair  request  ; 
prices  are  now  very  moderate.  In  Tares,  both  spring 
and  winter,  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing.  Buckwheat 
continues  in  active  demand.  Blue  boiling  Peas  are 
without  change. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 
The  high  rates  of  discount  prevalent  during  the  last 
few  weeks  has  induced  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  and  no  transactions  arc  entered  into  except  on  the 
strictest  hand-to-mouth  principle  ;  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
however,  prices  are  firmly  upheld  by  sellers  ;  and  as  the 
extreme  stringency  in  the  money  market  already  shows 
signs  of  passing  away,  we  may  shortly  hope  to  see  a 
resumption  of  activity. 


COALS.— Nov.  12. 

West    Hartley,      31 f-    3'?-',     Walls    End     Hawthorn, 
31J.    3./.;   Walls  End   South    Helton,  w.  ;    Walls   End 
East  1  [artlepool,  33J. 
unso'd,   3  ;  at  sea,  ; 


-Ships  at  market,  14  ;  sold,  11 1 
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VIENNA   EXHIBITION -SIX    MEDALS    AWARDED    TO 

JAMES    GIBBS  &  CO., 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

PATENT  AMMONIA-FIXED  GUANO, 

The    Cheapest   and   Best   Manure   in   use. 


Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the  bags  bear  the  Trade  Mark, 
and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal. 

Also   Manufacturers   of  "PATENT    AMMONIATED    PHOSPHATE,"    especially   adapted   for  Wheat, 

Barley,  and  Hops  ;  and  of 

BONE,  BLOOD,  and  SPECIAL  MANURES  of  first-rate  quality. 

Dissolved  BONES.        BONE  MANURE  for  Turnips.        BLOOD  MANURE  for  Roots. 

BLOOD  MANURE  for  Corn.         SPECIAL  MANURES  for  Mangel,   Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatos. 

The  "  condition  "  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  All  Manures  are  carefully  screened 
before  being  sent  out.  The  results  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the 
Cheapest  yet  sold. 

PARTICULARS    OF 

JAMES    GIBBS  &  COMPANY, 

WORKS-VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  B.,  AND  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH. 
Offices -16,   MARK   LANE,   LONDON,   E.C.,    or   their  Agents. 
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RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburg,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, low.;  Petersburg,  60s.  and  80s.;  superior  close  Mat,  45J.,  50J., 
ana  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse, 
4  and  s,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. ^^ 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,   and   Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural   Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—  s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..70 

6  feet     ,,  „        z  inches  thick,  unglazcd 50 

„  „  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 3°    ° 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         ■■55° 
Sole    Agent    and     Manufacturer  of   RICHARDSON'S   PATEN  1 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 

J~  ONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     L  "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes: — 


Hii;h. 


36  „ 
48  „ 


Sizes. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

18  „ 

24  11 

18  „ 

3"  11 

2. i   ,, 

24   •• 

24     ,. 

3°  11 

24  II 

36  „ 

it:, 

&:. 

3°    " 

72 11 

36    „ 

96  „ 

48    „ 

108  „ 

48    l. 

144 11 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 

300 

400 

500 

700 

850 

1,000 

1,400 

1,800 

2,000 
4.SOO 
7,000 

io,ooa 


Price. 


25 
35 
50 
75 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E. 


KEEP    OUT    THE    FROST. 

XyiLLIAM      H.      HONEY'S 

vaporisTngstoves, 

To  Buvn  Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id,  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju' 
rinus  to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  505,;  in  copper,  501 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Pont 
Office  Order. 

To  be  •,cen  in  operation  ni 
WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

fatalncucs  free. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c.,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

*3"    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    &C. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT. 


OLD 


APPLY   FOR   ESTIMATES   TO 

SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD, 


LONDON, 


N.W. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost- 
possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.     I'ur 


The  Gardeners'  CkronieU,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says  :— " 'i  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts." 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says  [—Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  trie  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  inl- 


ine practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  Krcat 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satislactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  eflect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


fij?*  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supp  ied  on  the  best  possible  terms.    

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


THE   THAIES  BAIK  IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS    FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  test  of  all  kinds  of  Iron. 

GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT- WATER    APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
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GAS       CONSERVATORY      BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sues. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 

(Ten  per  cent,  advance).  , 

G      SRHEWSIU'RY,      Patentee,     50.    Old     Ba.ley,     EC.  ;     and 
08,  Barrinfiton  Road,  East  Brixton.  S.W. 


r    ABELS     LABELS.-PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 

I    J     t  \BELS  —Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 

W  JJ  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  .«!.,  «sh  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 

scnton  receipt  ..fa  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free,,,,  London  by 

JOHN   EIS11ER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   arc  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 

HEREMAN  AND  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 

Street,    Recent    Quadrant,    \V.,    Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


IPOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
.       and    CULTIVATOR    may    bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  Enpland. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


KUSSIA   MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.- 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London. 


Russian  Mats.  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  AND  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description:  also 
TARRED  TWINES.  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY  . 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  FIBRE. 


WINTER     IS     AT     HAND. 

LOOK  TO  YOUR  HEATCT&  APPARATUS. 

USE  ORMSON'S  WROUGHT-IRON   BOILERS 

FOE   POWEE,    SAFETY,    AND    ECONOMY. 

A   variety  of  the  best  kept  in  stock  for  immediate  use. 

Horticultural   Buildings,  Mansions,  Churches,  and  Public  Buildings  Heated  by  Hot-water  Apparatus. 

Tenders  riven  and  Hoi-water  Pipes,  Connections,   &e.,  kept  in  stock. 

Thousands  of  Feet  of  Piping  Heated  from  One  Boiler,  and  every  attention  given  to  the  Smallest  Apparatus. 

Inefficient  Heating  Apparatus  Remodelled,  and  experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  Conservatories  and  Hothouses  of  all  descriptions. 

Gentlemen  Waited  on  at  their  Country  Residences. 


HENRY      ORMSON, 

HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    ENGINEER    AND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDER, 

STANLEY    BRIDGE,    KING'S    ROAD,     CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is  (__ 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c, 


No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &e. 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  54a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  54J.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as   designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ol  Essex. 
No.  44.     WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.    CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 


'  S.  OWENS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  M^^^^^.^^^^V^^FIRJE^AIN^' 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  MRU  MAIN., 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 
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rpHE     THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Trices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &  CO,, 

Horticultural  Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  b>c, 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  arid  Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,   BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


BBy  Appointment  to  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS  '  TUT  AW     AND     CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices,      Printed 
ROOM  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS.  &c.  IV1     - 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  i87r,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

FK.  BELL'S  (late  Bell  &  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
.  METAL  GARDEN  LABELS,  with  Raised  Black-faced 
Letters,  are  the  only  Indestructible  Labels  ever  introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 

F.  K.  BELL,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


B 


URNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


CORNERS. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edge,  &c. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


P\  HOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker 
t«  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W  bees 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  arc  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisscur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls,  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  anv 
other.  * 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be   had  on  application  at 


Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broselcy. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BAR  ION'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  FlARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  li^ht, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

ror  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 
Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,  "The  Parks, 
Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  t>y  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


/CONSERVATORIES   and    GREENHOUSES   fixed 

complete  in  any  part  ol  England,  including  Brickwork,  Staging, 
Floor,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus.  Testimonials  and  plans  free  on 
application. 

R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,  Bromley,  Kent 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT  IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.  L.S.,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris. " 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 
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Prices  of  Materials  ; — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    lhe 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


45.  per  dozen. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 

fTTHk 

Price  4-r.  l&\    ''y  ^C'T~  '$~~*        per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes 
Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts 


per  doz.    oj.  6d, 
25.  od. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2J.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  zs.  6d.  and  3J.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  21. ,  is  6d.  and  %t,  od. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

S  Per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash,  on  orders 
amounting  to  20J.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 

%g"  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  CUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMA  TES  FREE  on  APPLICA  TION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDING 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  I'.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  V.ilves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Poet  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 
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HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,    Hurdling,   Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  line  gloss,  in  about  six 
kours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        ..         ..        £2  21. 
Small   Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..         ..        £1  71. 
Nctt  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.     No  charge  for  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 
HARGRAVE  and  CO.,  181,  Lower  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars   and    Testimonials  apply   to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmnrc 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Professor 
Liudley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"FRIGI   DOMO"  NETTING.  2  yards  wide,  u.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide 11.  lorf.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 31.  per  yard- 
Four  yards  wide y.  tod.  per  yard 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo."  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.— REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 


Messrs.  J.  B,  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73 


Prices  per  Lineal 
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***  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices— 90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I H  E     above    and     many    other     PATTERNS 
are   made   in    materials   of    great    durability.      The    plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour    no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take   up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,   in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  King's   Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road.  E 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING    BOXES  :    also  for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS.  X'AM'**  ° 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHI  TE  GLAZED  f  ILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Rooting  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

*f  H.NT5  ^n.d.?RIC?:  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
rx.AL  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
»T  t>     £•. ROSH£R  and  CO. -Addresses  sec  above. 
N.B.    Orders  promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every      kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  tc 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 
rpHE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
X     COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 

ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  ol  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d|— To    Landowners    generally,    to   enable   them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of   RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE     CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the   Erection  of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
Sth,— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary- 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHUKST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERS0N,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


T 


HE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,O.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M,  P. 
Charles  Waikin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.j  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Price  id.,  by  post  2%d., 

THE  COUNTRY:  a  Journal  of  Rural  Pursuits 
(published  every  Thursday),  contains  Articles,  News,  and 
Reports  upon  all  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  Fishing, 
Shooting,  the  Kennel,  the  Stable,  Natural  Science,  Travel,  Emigra- 
tion, Farming,  Gardening,  Cage  Birds,  Bees,  Poultry,  'Pigconn, 
Rabbits,  Cricket,  Racing,  Athletics,  Aquatics,  Archery,  Croquet, 
Golf,  and  other  Sports  ana  Pastimes.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are 
treated  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  A  specimen  copy  for  two  penny 
stamps. 

Office:  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  price   Threepence, 

Each  half-yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  Index, 

THE  ATHENAEUM: 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA,  Contains: 


REVIEWS  of  every  important  New  Book. 
REPORTS  of  the  Learned  Societies. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Scientific  Voyages. 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  on  Subjects  relating  to  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 


CRITICISMS  on  ART,  MUSIC  and  DRAMA. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  distinguished  Men. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS   and  POEMS. 

WEEKLY  COSSIP. 

MISCELLANEA,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed 


THE    ATHEN/GUM 

Is  so   conducted  that  the  reader,  however   distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 


Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,   13J. ;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d. 
OFFICE  for  ADVERTISEMENTS,  20,  WELLINGTON   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


"  Learned,   chatty,   useful."— Athenaum. 


Every  Saturday,  24  pages,  price  4d.,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  Stamped  to  go  by  Post,  $\d., 

Notes  and  Queries: 

A    MEDIUM    OF    INTERCOMMUNICATION    FOR    LITERARY    MEN,    ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES,  GENEALOGISTS,  &c. 


Containing  every  Week  amusing  Articles  on  some  of  the  following  Subjects  :— 

ENGLISH,  IRISH,  and  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,  Illustrated  by  original  communications  and  inedited  Documents, 

BIOGRAPHY,  including  unpublished  Correspondence  of  eminent  Men,  and  unrecorded  Facts  connected  with  them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  more  especially  of  English  Authors,  with  Notices  of  rare  and  unknown  Editions  of  their  Works, 

and  Notes  on  Authorship  of  Anonymous  Books. 

POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  and  FOLK  LORE,  preserving  the  fast-fading  relics  of  the  old  Mythologies. 
BALLADS  and  Old  Poetry,  with  Historical  and  Philological  Illustrations. 
POPULAR  and  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  their  origin,  meaning,  and  application. 
PHILOLOGY,  including  Local  Dialects,  Archaisms,  and  Notes  on  our  old  Poets. 
GENEALOGY  and  HERALDRY,  including  Histories  of  Old  Families,  Completion  of  Pedigrees,  &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  points  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Topography,  Fine 
Arts,  Natural  History,  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Photography,  &c. 


The  following  eminent  Writers,  besides  many  others  equally  distinguished  who  have  chosen  to  preserve  their 
incognito,  have  contributed  to  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  :— 


A.  Ashpitel,  Esq 
Lord  Braybrooke 
Rev.  Thomas  Ways 
*ohn  Britton,  Esq. 

ohn  Bruce,  Esq. 

.  Burtt,  Esq. 

V.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 
J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
P.  Cunningham,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  Corser 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker 
I.  Crossley,  Esq. 
Dr.  Dalton 
Professor  De  Morgan 
Dr.  Diamond 


Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq. 
Dr.  Doran 
Sir  Henry  Ellis 
E.  Foss,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  Gatty 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq. 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hickson,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Hunter 
George  Vere  Irving,  Esq. 
Rev.  lohnjebb 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 
Thomas  Keighley,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Rev.  L.  B.  Larking 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 


M.  A.  Lower,  Esq. 

Lord  Lyttelton 

"VV.  B.  MacCabe,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Sir  F.  Madden 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 

Lord  Monson 

R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 

George  Offor,  Esq. 

George  Ormerod,  Esq. 

"William  Pinkcrton,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Planche,  Esq. 

E.  F.  Rimbault,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rock 

S.  W.  Singer,  Esq. 


E,  Smirke,  Esq. 
A-  Steinmetz,  Esq. 
George  Stephens,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Strickland,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
Professor  Thompson 
W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq. 
B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
T.  H.  Turner,  Esq. 
Rev,  Henry  Walter 
Albert  Way,  Esq. 
Benjamin  B.  Wiffcn,  Esq 
W.  Yarrcll,  Esq. 
J.  Yeowell,  Esq.,  &c 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  is  published  every  Saturday,  price  4^.,  or  Stamped  to  go  by  Post,  4JA  It  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts  ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Volumes,  each  with  Copious  Index,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for  Six  Months,  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the 
Half-Yearly  Index),  is  10/.  3^.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order,  payable  at  Somerset  House,  to 
JOHN  FRANCIS.  *•■.*'  *   3 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  may  be  procured  by  order  of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman  ;    or  at  the 
OFFICE,  20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  AGRICULTUEAL  GAZETTE. 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    WEEKLY    JOURNAL 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LANDOWNERS  AND  FARMERS. 

On  Saturday,  January  3,  1874, 

The  First  Number  of  a   Nczo   Scries  of  the  AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE    will  be  published. 

PRICE     FOUK.PENCE. 


AFTER  thirty  years'  association  with  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE 
will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the   double   space  at  its  disposal  will   be  occupied  with  matters 
strictly  Agricultural. 

Full  Market  Reports  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given.  Accurate  accounts  of 
Prices,  Sales,    and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be  published  every  week. 

Intelligence  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them,  will  be  carefully  collected 
and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in  every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have 
been  established  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia, 
India,  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Proceedings  Of  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture  their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be  reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

Every  department  Of  the  Estate  or  Farm  will  receive  attention— Land  Agency,  Estate 
Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences,  Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the 
Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and  Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  Veterinary  Editor  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  Poultry  Yard,  the  Apiary,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Farm  will 
be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

Reviews   will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  Farmer. 

Reports  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories,  will  be  given  from  week 
to  week. 

The  most  eminent  cultivators  of  the  several  Sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  interested — Botany, 

Chemistry,  Physiology,  Entomology,  Natural  History— will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Agricultural  Implement  manufacture.  Improvements  in 
Machines  will  be  reported — New  Inventions  made  known — Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories 
of  the  country  described.  Engravings,  always  necessary,  in  such  cases,  for  intelligible  description,  will  be 
given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  Illustrations — wherever  they  can  be  of  use.  They  will  include 
representations  not  only  of  Implements,  but  also  of  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c. ;  and 
animals— of  breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  also  of  Poultry,  Insects,  objects  of  General  Natural 
History  ;  and  Buildings,  Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages  ;  Illustrations  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.     Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy  Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics  ;  but  it  will  not  hesitate  to  discuss 
any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose  Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be 
found  absolutely  Independent,  excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that 
affects  the  interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be  excluded  from 
its  Columns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,     PAYABLE     IN    ADVANCE, 

Including  Postage  to  any  //art  of  the  United  Kingdom  .' 

Three  Months,  5s, ;    Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;    Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

l.O.O.   TO   BE   MADE   PAYABLE  AT  THE  KING  STREET  POST  OFFICE,  W.C.,  to  WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 


Publishing   Office,   and  Office  for   Advertisements, 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,     LONDON,    W.C. 
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Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or,    The    Rudiments    of 
Botanical  Science.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
Illustrations,  price  £t.  6*1 

THE    ELEMENTS     of     BOTANY,     STRUCTURAL 
and   Physiological.     With   a    Glossary  ot   Technical  Terms, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.     12s.  cloth. 

This  completes  the  scries  of  Elementary  Botanical  Works  by 
Professor  Lindley,  of  which  "School  Botany,"  and  "The  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  form  the  other  parts. 

The  first  two  Parts  of  The  Elements  of  Botany,  comprising 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  are  published  in  one  octavo  volume,  price  12s. 

These  three  parts  form  a  complete  manual  of  Botany  for  Mediacl 
and  other  Students  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  "  School  Botany." 

N.B.  The  Glossary  maybe  had  separately,  price  51. 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouvcrie  Street,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  o(  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Sd,  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Arores. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1S41— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Trice  £10  101. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 
[Pv  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
ADAMS   AND    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all     Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  AND  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  {Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAY'ER.     THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holbom 
Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham  . .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,   Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


M 


ISS    BRADDON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

T  UCIUS  DAVOREN. 


1. 


Third  Edition,  price  iw.  in  cloth, 

ON  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD:  embracing 
the  whole  subject  of  Maternal  Management  from  Birth,  with 
Hints  to  Young  Mothers  for  the  Management  of  themselves  as  well 
as  their  Offspring,  &c.  By  T.  G.  Graham,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ot  Edinburgh. 

•'The  Author  displays,  as  in  his  previous  works,  much  judgment." 
Medical  Circular. 

"  Broad  principles  and  rules,  the  adoption  of  which  by  parents  will 
materially  conduce  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children  in 
after  years." — Witness. 

Also  (by  the  same  Author),  in  One  thick  Vol.,  the  Fourteenth  Edition, 
price  lbs., 

2.  "VTODERN   DOMESTIC    MEDICINE.     Forming 

-LV-L  a  comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families, 
and  Emigrants. 

"  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class."— British  Standard, 
February,  1859. 

London:  Published  by  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO., 
Stationers'  Court,  E.C.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


BOOKS,  ROOKS,  BOOKS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Hooks  in  London,  together 
with  a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Hooks,  Church  Scrvn  ,-s, 
Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  &c,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  (or  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorc.aU-  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
EC.  (late  of  4,  CopthSll  buildings). 


G 


I   S    H    U    R   S   T 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Snider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
bows,  11. ,  3*.  1  and  ioj.  f>d. 

Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


Vienna  Exhibition,  1873.-Group  II.,  No.  344. 


SOWING. 


DOWN'S  FARMER'S  FRIEND,  for  Preventing  the 
Smut  in  Wheat,  and  the  Ravages  of  the  Slug,  Grub,  and  Wire- 
worm.  A  qd.  packet  is  sufficient  for  Six  Bushels  of  Seed  Wheat, 
which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Testimonials  from  the  largest  Wheat  Growers  in  the  Kingdom, 
bearing  testimony  to  its  great  power  and  efficacy,  may  be  had  of 
Agents,  who  are  appointed  for  every  district. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each  packet. 

Prepared  at  the  Manufactory,  Woburn,  Beds. 

Caution. — To  guard  against  fraudulent  imitation,  and  consequent 

disappointment,  see  that  the    signature   of   HENRY   DOWN    is  on 

the  Label. 

Agents  in  every  Town  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


To  Flock  Masters. 

OLDHAM'S  FOOT-ROT  OINTMENT  for 
SHEEP,  equally  efficacious  for  Foul  in  Cows,  Thursh  in 
Horses,  and  all  Diseases  in  the  Feet  of  Animals;  in  a  few  days 
removes  Warts,  Amburys,  &c,  without  risk  or  pain,  is,  3d.  per,  pot. 
Largely  increasing  local  Sale  for  nearly  30  years'  standing, 

London  Wholesale  Agents,  W.  SUTTON  and  CU.,  io,  Bow 
Churchyard,  E.C.  ;  and  may  be  procured  through  any  Chemist  or 
Dealer  in  Patent  Medicines. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 


To   the 
Prince  of  Wales, 

By     Special     Warrant, 
1  dated    February    10,  1866. 

HEWITT, 


To 

Her  Majesty, 

By    Special    Warrant, 

dated  December  37,  1865. 

DAY,     SON     & 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  Pains. 
"RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  6tf.,  and  £6  6s. 
Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 
Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British   Colonies,  and 
awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

2J,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


AGRICULTURAL  PUPILS.— A  Gentleman  who, 
after  farming  in  Scotland  and  Yorkshire,  has  passed  through 
the  course  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Cirencestvr,  has  taken  an 
Estate  in  Devonshire,  and  is  OPEN  to  ENGAGE  with  several 
PUPILS  who  would  live  in  the  house  with  him.  On  this  and  the 
adjoining  Estates,  comprising  nearly  5000  Acres,  and  to  which  the 
Pupils  have  access,  Stock  breeding,  Deep  and  Shallow  Draining, 
Brick  and  Tile-making,  Stone  Quarrying,  Building,  Road-making, 
Tree  Planting,  and  Artificial  Manure-making,  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  The  parish  church  is  on  the  Estate. 
Highest  London  references  given  and  required.  Terms — .£100  per 
annum,  inclusive,  payable  in  advance  half-yearly.— Address  H.  R, 
care  of  Messrs.  Drake  &  Son,  Solicitors,  3,  Cloak  Lane,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 


A 


NURSERYMAN,  in   Holland,    has  a  VACANCY 

for  a  gentlemanly  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE.  He  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  Book-keeping,  Botany,  improved 
treatment  of  Fruit  Trees,  French,  German  and  Dutch.  References 
exchanged. — Terms  on  application  to  YOUTH,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well-qualified  MEN  open  (or  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE- APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


FLORIST,    &c— Wanted,    by    a    young    LADY,    a 
re-engagement   in   a   Florist's   or  any   Light  Business.       Good 
reference.— S.  L.i  176,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  42,  married,  no  family; 
a  good  practical  Gardener.  In  last  situation  as  Head  Gardener 
for  nearly  20  years.  Left  in  consequence  of  death  of  employer. — 
C.  LANGLEY,  late  Gardener  to  R.  B.  Wrey,  Esq.,  Uplyme,  Devon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  GARDENER  and 
BAILIFF.— Age  38,  married,  one  child;  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  profession.  Will  shortly  be  leaving  his  situation,  held  as 
above  seven  years.  Satisfactory  testimonials  from  present  employer. 
— T.  BRAY,  The  Lawn,  Swindon. 


GARDENER  (Head),  or  STEWARD.— Age  25, 
single  ;  now  in  employ  of  Col.  Tynge,  Mount  Callan,  Ennis. 
Good  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Understands  Glass  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  can  take  the  Management  of  Plantations,  Drainage,  &c. 
Two  years  with  present  employer,  to  whom  reference  is  kindly  per- 
mitted.-M.  B  ,  Dick  KadclytTe  &  Co  ,  iao,  High  Holbom,  W.C 

(GARDENER.     Married,   no  family;  understands  the 
7    profession  in  all   its  branches,  also  Stock  and  Land,      Good 
testimonials.  —  F.  C,  Post  Office,  Queen's  Ro.ul,  Bayswater,  W. 

/  1  ARDENER. — The    Advertiser     is    desirous    of 

\T  recommending  a  very  steady  young  Man  as  above,  in  a  small 
family.  Six  years  practical  experience. — Mr.  GOLDS. MI  I'll, 
Polesden,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

GARDENER,  middle-aged,  married,  no  family. — 
SAMUEL  PlCftERSdltX,  Gardener  to  K.  Heath,  Esq.,  Heffcrston 
Grange,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  is  at  liberty  to  re-engage  with  any  Lady 
hi-  t'.imliin.m  n.'i|iiiriiig  the  services  uf  the  nbn< 


ARDENER  and   BAILIFF,  or  GARDENER   and 

FORESTER,  or  either  separate.— The  Advertiser  (age  42), 
having  acted  in  the  above  capacity  for  the  past  nine  years,  is  now 
open  to  a  re-engagement  — W.  F,,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

"1  ARDENER    (SiNGLE-H AN DED,    or    otherwise).— 
_X     Married:  18   years  in  last   situation. — Apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  \V.  WEBB",  Gardener,  Aiilrslmp,  <  'hipping  Norton,  Oxon. 
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ARDENER  (Second),  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  or 

r     Head  where  three  are  kept. — Age  24,  single  ;  well   experienced 
I   the    Routine   of  Gardening— I.    H.,   the    Earl   of  Mansfield's 
Gardens,  Kenwood,  Hampstcad,  N. W. 

/~"i  ARDENER  (UNDER),  where  he  will  have  the  oppor- 

VJT  tunity  of  Improving  himself.  —  Age  20 ;  six  years'  good 
character.— H.  GIBBS,  Dale  Cottage,  Tangier  Road,  Fran  Forest, 
Tunbridge  Wells 


Ij^OREMAN. — Age  25  ;  understands  Forcing,  Stove 
.  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Fruit  and  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Eight  years'  experience ;  3%  years  in  last  situation. 
Good  references. —  i\  J.,  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Whittington  Nursery, 
Lichfield,  


FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  or  PROPAGATOR 
and  PLANT  GROWER,  for  Market  or  otherwise.— Twenty-two 
years'  experience. — A.  Z.,  17,  Kidsdalc  Road,  Anerly  Gardens, 
Ancrly,  Surrey,  S.E. 

PROPAGATOR,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
(Indoor).— Age  32:  of  good  practical  experience.  Six  years 
reference  from  last  situation. — W.  M.,  10,  School  Road,  St.  John's, 
Worcester 

PROPAGATOR    (Soft-wooded).— Six  years   in  last 
situation.  — Highest  testimonials  can  be  given. — E.  H.,  3,  Vaux- 
hall  Cottages,  Clifton  Road,  WalUngton,  Surrey. 

IMPROVER,  under   a   good    Gardener,    to    learn    the 
profession. — Age    21 ;     is  willing    to   pay  the     usual    Premium. 
Disengaged  at  Christmas,— W.E.  B., Deanery,  St.  Paul's,  London,  EC. 

IMPROVER. — A    strong    active     young    Man,  in    a 
Gentleman's  Garden,  where  he  can  improve. — Age  20.    Has  been 

two  years  at  the  business;  can  be  well  recommended.— Mr.  GARDEN, 
Thorncliff,  Torquay. 

SSISTANT    ESTATE   AGENT,    &c— Age  30  ;   a 

Gentleman,  son  of  a  Land  Agent,  requires  a  situation  either  as 
Assistant  to  an  Agent  for  large  Estates,  or  Sole  Management  of  a 
Smaller  Property.  He  has  had  12  years'  practical  experience  in 
Estate  work  in  all  its  branches  ;  is  conversant  with  the  Erection  of 
New,  and  Repairs  of  Old  Buildings  ;  with  Surveying,  Draining, 
Fencing,  and  all  other  works  required  in  the  Management  of  Landed 
Properly- — X.  Z.,  Mr.  Johnson,   Trinity  Street,  Cambridge. 

ESTATE'PAINTER   and   DECORATOR.— Under- 
stands   the    Trade.      Would   not   object   to   a  Job.— VANDY, 
13,  Palace  Road,  New  Bromley,  Kent. 

SEEDSMAN'S    ASSISTANT.— Age    21  ;    six    years' 
experience.     First-class  references. — D.,  Messrs.  Ballantync  Se 
Son,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

To  the  Seed  and  Corn  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  CLERK,  or  SALESMAN.— Frank 
Gunning  (age  22),  for  nearly  eight  years  with  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Co.  of  Bristol,  will  be  glad  to  treat  with  any  respectable  Firm  with  a 
view  to  an  engagement  as  above.  First-class  references. — 2,  Lombard 
Street,  Bedminstcr,  Bristol. 

To  the  Trade. 
HOPMAN,    &c. — Has  had  considerable    experience 
in    Scotch    and    Irish    Houses.      First-class    references. — K., 
Ben.   Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen. 


S 


COWMAN,  or  WORKING  BAILIFF.— Thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Stock  ;  or  to  take 
Entire  Charge  of  a  Small  Farm,  Wife,  thorough  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Woman.  Good  character.  —  Address,  FARMER,  Post  Office, 
Wokingham,  Berks. 


KINAHAN'S     .     1L     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    UF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


E 


Lea  &  Pen-ins'  Sauce, 

THE  "WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.     Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERKINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and   BLACKWE1.L,   London,  and  sold  by   all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

Grateful— Comforting."^- 
PPS'S  COCOA. 

U  BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa,— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    AND    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

|8,  Threadnecdle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 

orks  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston  Road. 

I  N  NEFORLVS     F  L  U'lD~M"AG  N  E  S  I  A. 


Wo 
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The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  17a,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTI  BILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  it.  i%d.,  as.  gd.t  4s.  6d.,  and  m. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS      PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  if.  t'Ad.,  21.  od.,  41.  W.,  and  ti«. 
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SUTTON     &     SONS 

THE     QUEEN'S     SEEDSMEN, 

BEG  TO   CALL 'ATTENTION   TO  THE   FOLLOWING 


Se  NEW  or  IMPROVED  VARIETIES  of  VEGETABLES  and  MELONS,  5§lg 

SUTTONS'    IMPROVED    READING    ONION, 

Awarded   the   First   Prize 

At  the  MANCHESTER  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL 
FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  SHOW,  1S73, 

In  competition  with  48  other  entries. 
Our      "Improved  Including  Binfomy 
Reading "  is  very  dis-  .  v   '  .-'   -                                                                            --^.                                                         Improved,     Nuneham 
tinct    from,     and     far  " V^>-                                                                                           "                                   ~"    ^                                       Park,    Naseby    Mam- 
superior  to,  the  variety  /jt                                                                                                                                                                                                   moth,  and  others, 
usually    sold     in     the  -  -     S/^'  /         ///    1                                                       \                                                                                    TIie    Prize    ^peci- 


SUTTONS'    IMPROVED    READING    ONION, 

Awarded   the   First   Prize 

At  the  MANCHESTER  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL 
FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  SHOW,  1S73, 

In  competition  with  4S  other  entries, 


trade     as     "  Reading        ■  .  //         ///■//■  A^Mf//m/it 

U:;>  'ii, "  ,'  ■/'//■ 

ly    the   best   Onion    of   #■'  ,  '■'/'! 

wi  i         I  /  •  i  I    I 

!!■;  1  l.i-<  hi  ■  ■■  .     -,],!■  I  '        ;  f;n     /    ■    : 

It      is     handsome      in    W]\  ; 

shape,     large,    of    e:,-       \  v    , 

cecdingly  mild  flavour,  \\V\ 

and  an  excellent  keep-  .   -s         \  \ 

ing  variety.  ^^^^il^'"*^* 

Retail    Price,   Is.   per  ounce. 

OPINIONS   OF  EMINENT  ONION   GROWERS  :— 
"  Your  Improved  Reading  Onion  is  the  best  of  12  chosen 

varieties  here." 

"  Your   Improved    Reading  Onion    is   the   finest   that    I 

have  ever  grown." 


mens  which  were 
grown  by  our  custo- 
mer, Mr.  James  Bet- 
TERIDGE,  measured 
17  inches  in  circum- 
ference, weighed  2 1  S 
ounces,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  uni- 
formity in  shape. 


Trade   Price   on    application. 

OPINIONS   OF  EMINENT  ONION  GROWERS. 

"Your  Improved  Reading  Onion  is  a  very  select  stock, 
large,  and  one  of  the  best  for  early  Winter  use." 

"Your  Improved  Reading  Onion  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  Reading  Onion." 


Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumber. 


This  splendid  Cucumber,  intro- 
duced by  us  in  1872,  still  maintains 
its  position  as  the  finest  variety  ever 
offered.  It  has  a  white  spine, 
beautiful  ^hort  neck,  smooth  skin, 
very  straight,  and  prolific,  with  a  re- 
markable absence  of  seed. 

It  has  been  awarded  First  Prizes 
at  many  of  the  Great  Horticultural 
Shows  in  England, and  was  included  in 
several  of  the  Prize  Collections  at  the 
Manchester  International  Show,  1873. 


Retail  f  rice  2s.  6d.  per  packet.      Trade  price  on  application. 


Suttons'  Commodore  Nutt  Cabbage  Lettuce 

A  very  early  Dwarf  Lettuce,  perfectly  distinct  from  Tom 
Thumb,  being  of  a  much  darker  green  colour,  of  closer  and  more 
compact  habit,  and  remains  in  use  longer  before  going  to  seed.  It 
comes  remarkably  early,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  for  first 
cuttings  and  small  gardens  will  be  found  invaluable. 

From  Mr.  G.  Abbey,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Hart., 

GHnklc  Park,  Redcar,  September  26,  1873. 

"  Your  Commodore  Nutt  Lettuce  is  a  small  close-hearted  cabbage 

kind.       It  is  the  earliest  of  all    Lettuces,   forming  a    heart   most 

quickly,  and  may  be  planted  in  frames  4  inches  apart,  and  out-doors 

o  inches  apart.     Distinct,  crisp,  and  sweet ;  a  great  acquisition." 

Retail  price  is.  6d.  per  pkt.     Trade  price  on  application. 


THE  BEST   THREE  NEW  MELONS  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON,  1874. 


NEW  MELON-BUTTONS'  ROYAV.  HORTICULTURAL 

PRIZE  GREEN-FLESH. 

First  Prize,  Birmingham,  1872. 

Retail  Price,  21.  6d.  per  packet.       Trade  price  on  application. 


NEW  MELON—  SUlTONS'  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 

SCARLET  l'l  ESH. 
Retail  Price,  31.  6d.  per  packet.        Trade  price  on  applli  Ktion 


NEW  MELON— READ'S  HYBRID  SCARLET-FLESH. 
First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1873, 

Retail  Price,  31.  OJ.  per  packet        Trade  price  on  application. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


For  descriptions  of  the  above,  sec  last  week's  Gardeners1  Chronicle.     Full  particulars  of  other 
New  and  Choice  Seeds,  gratis  on  application. 

ROYAL      BERKSHIRE      SEED      ESTABLISHMENT, 


READING,  ENGLAND. 


The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
Printed  by  William  RxHARDS.at  the  Office  ol  Messrs.  Braduury,  Achew,  ft  Co.,  Lomb.inl  street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  said  WlLLlAM 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Lcttei 


RiCHARDS,  at  the  Office,  No,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  15,  1873. 

Agents  ior  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  fit  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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How  to  Grow  the  Best  Hyacinths.— See 
BUTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGUE 

^ profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


HOW  tO  Grow  Tulips.— See 

SUTTONS'      AUTUMN      CATALOGU  E. 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Gladiolus— See 

SUTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 


How  to  Grow  Lilies.— See 

SUTTONS'     AUTUMN      CATALOGUE, 
profusely  illustrated,  gratis  and  post  free. 
SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading,  Berks. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application. Highgate  Nurseries,  London.  N. 


GIANT   LILY   ol   the   VALLEY.— Strong  flowering 
Roots,  2i.  per  dozen,  121.  6d.  per  100,  package  (ree. 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nui 


>,  package  free, 
urseries,  Derby. 


ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    LILIES    of    the 
VALLEY,  the  strongest  roots,  for  Forcing,  at  44J.  per  1000,  or 
420J.  per  10,000. 

J.    C    SCHMIDT,  Erfurt,  Germany. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  WINTER  FLOWERS.— 
Twelve  fine  Plants,  to  produce  flowers  all  the  winter,  for 
One  Guinea,  consisting  of  Bouvardias,  Heaths,  Spincas,  Deutzias, 
Camellias,  Lpacns,  ike.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  H.   LEY,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon 


PRUIT    TREES.— Standard  and   Pyramid  Cherries, 

J-  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  751.  per  100 ;  Gooseberries, 
from  ios.  per  100;  Currants,  from  6s.  per  100.  CATALOGUES  on 
application.      THOMAS  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  3<tf  of  January,  1874, 
"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  will  consist 
cf  32  pages  (same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  1586.) 


Tie  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  America. 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION      to 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  tlie  United  States,  is  £i  6s 


the 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

rPHE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  will  be  greatly 
-1-  obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  vthc  have 
fi  red  the  Dates  for  their  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  -will 
kindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


KOYAL     BOTANIC      SOCIETY,     Regent's     Park. 
EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  1874. 
Notice  to  Exhibitors.— Each  Exhibition  next  year  will  be  held 
during  ONE  DAY  only.  viz. — 
SPRING  EXHIBITIONS-WEDNESDAYS,  March  25,  April  22 
SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS-WEDNESDAYS,  May  20,  June  10 


June  24.        By  Order  of  the  Council, 


W.  SOWERBY,  Secretary. 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery 
Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


C  Fruit  Trees. 

HARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  are 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


/  lYDER  APPLES.  —  Magnificent  Standard  Trees, 
V-/  straight  and  clean  in  the  stem,  of  the  very  best  Herefordshire 
and  other  varieties,  14s.  and  30s.  per  dozen.  LISTS  of  sorts,  with 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  each,  on  application 

OLDROYD  AND  SON,  Nurserymen,  Shrewsbury. 


GRAPE  VINES.— Two  year  old  fine  strong  Canes,  of 
best  sorts,  adapted  for  planting  or  pot  forcing 
W.   DAVIS,  Whetstone 


New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-'74. 
TXTM.   WOOD    AND    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 


Maresficld,  Ucklield,  Su 


E  Extra  Fine  Roses. 

DWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  some  of  the  healthiest 
and  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.    LISTS  free. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


1-J  OSES.— The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 

■L\l    in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  , 
hundreds  ol  testimonials. 
JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 

ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,  China  and   Noisette 
Roses,  deliriously  fragrant  and  most  beautiful,  blush,  white. 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c,  15s.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester 


&W-     T   EWIS  WOOD  1  HORPE'S   WHOLESALE 

*-f    ,     A-i  and     RETAIL     ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Before  ordering,  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  -Hcdingham,  Essex. 


DOSES,     ROSES.— Fine  Standards,   Half-Standards, 

J-H    and   Dwarfs  of  the   leading  varieties.     CATALOGUES    free 

on  application. 

JOHN  HOUSE,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough. 


GWWte  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 
EORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
1  nn,SJ-0^o°ilt?nd?rd  and  nwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  I  kLES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passcd  in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


C  Roses. 

HARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  ot   all   heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting : 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
'  'he  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


HT  Tt,^  Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
USSEY   and    SON   beg   to   oner  a   Collection   of 
.    _,    '°°,K°°d  and  popular  varieties  of  the  above  for  43s,,  packing 
included;  half  the  quantity,  21s,  H     ,H  K 
Mile  End  Nursery,  Norwich. 


F  Standard  Roses. 

C.  WOOLVEN,  Langhedge  Nurseries,  Edmonton, 
•     N.,  has  splendid  sorts  of  the  above,  good  stems  and  large 
heads,  to  offer  at  as.  per  dozen. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  in  town,  F.  C.  W.  has  a  quantity 
sent  to  No.  155,  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday, 
I  hursday,  and  Saturday  mornings.     The  market  closes  at  0  a. m. 


Gi  RAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
*    and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-npencd   Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

"pi  OR    SALE,    6000  strong    RASPBERRY   CANES. 

-*~  Price,  free  on  ship  or  rail,  401.  per  1000. 
JOHN  MOIR  and  SON,  Garthdee,  Aberdeen. 


S  Mulberries. 

ALTMARSH  and  SON  have  an  unusually  fine  and 
healthy  Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  this  Season.    Prices  to  the 
1  rade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


"DEARS,  for  Orchard  Planting. —Very  strong,  straight 

J-      stems,   with   bushy  heads,  of  the   leading  kinds,  Cheap.     For 
1.1st  01  sorts  and  price  apply  to 

SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


T  AURUSTINUS,   for   Potting.— Fine  bushy  Plants, 

J-i     recently  transplanted,  and  covered  with  bloom-buds,  suitable 
for  winter  decoration.     For  price  and  particulars  apply  to 
SALTMARSH  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Chelmsford 


QAK,    WALNUT,     HORSE    CHESTNUT,    prime 

v./  Trees  for  planting,  about  5  feet  high,  201.  per  100 

WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


MANETTI  STOCKS,    very  strong,    20s.    per   1000  ; 
HORSE    CHESTNUTS,  very  strong?  8  feet,   2£  per   100' 
10  feet,  351  per  100. 


THOS.  MILNER,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley. 


TjiOREST  TREES.— Fine  transplanted  Larch,  Scotch 

7T   a   F,r'   £pru?e'   and   Austrian   Pine,    1   to  1%  foot,  qs    per  1000. 
Oood  3-yr.  Quicks,  12s.  per  1000 

H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 
rpHOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 

is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application 

N.E.—  Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  "COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB.Calcot,  Readir 


f  these  varieties  from 

WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
rfn.^KS'?!,  Y'"l  P0"^'  PRIMROSES  of  diflerent  colours; 
AUMCULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 

ACER  NEGUNDO  VARIEGATA. -Standards  and 
-i--»-  Half-Standards  of  this  fine  variegated  tree  can  be  supplied  in 
quantity.     Prices  on  application. 

EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


TTo  tlie  Trade. 
ROP.EOLUM    SPECIOSUM,     large    well-ripened 
„~.  —  .  tubers,  in  48-pots. 

POLEMONIUM  VARIEGATUM,  strong  stools  from  open  ground. 
_HOWDEN  AND  CO.,  Inverness  Nurseries,  N.  B. 


Tf  OR  SALE,  cheap,  a  fine  PAIR  of  ALOES.— To  be 

-L       disposed  of  in  consequence  of  want  of  room.— May  be  seen  and 
price  obtained  by  applying  at 

Farm  Cottage,  Farm  Lane,  Walham  Greer,  Fulham,  W. 

TNothochlaena  Mvea  — Tlie  True  Sliver  One. 
O    BE    DISPOSED  of,   Cheap,  a  large  Lot  of  the 

r.c-above'     Price  per  dozen  or  hundred  on  application. 
MACE  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  &c  ,  Malvern  Street,  Sparkbrook. 
Birmingham. 


Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 
J.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 

l  •  BLACKITH,    Cox's  and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London.  S.E.— Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


c. 


To  tHe  Trade. 

STUART    and    CO.,    5,    Tavistock    Row,     Covent 
Garden,  W.C.— Wholesale   CATALOGUE,  containing  a  choice 
selection    of   new    and    rare    FLOWER    SEEDS,    will    shortly    be 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1727.— A  healthy,  hardv- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
&C,     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


To  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  and  Others, 

Having  CHOICE  FRUITS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  to  DISPOSE  OF. 

A    J.  IRETON,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  guarantees 
•     best  prices  and  quick  returns.     Terms  of  Sale  and  Baskets 
for  sending  to  be  had  on  application. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40s.  ;  50  sorts,  25*.  ;  25  sorts,  i«.  Hamper 
and  package  included.— Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


TAA1SIES,  Red,  White,  and  Pink,  best  sorts,  4;.  per 

J-V  too;  Acubafolia,  and  others,  8r.  per  100.  All  the  beat  plants 
for  spring  gardening,  from  as.  per  too;  204  plants,  in  18  best 
sorts  package  free,  10s.  LISTS  of  sorts,  and  ROSE  CATALOGUE, 
post  free.  * 

JOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Warwick. 


"CMFTY    THOUSAND    strong    MANETTI 

^w  BUTTINGS,  at  7s.  per  1000  ;  also  about  3000  3-yr. -old  HORSE 

Critb  I  ft  U  I  S,  at  251.  per  1000. 

F.  K.   BELL,  Paddock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

TjMVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  extra  fine  trans- 
J-  planted  QUICKS,  from  151.,  zoi.,  25*.,  and  301.  per  1000. 
bamples  sent  on  application. 

nYc*1;^000  AND  S0N'  Wo°dIands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near 
Ucklield,  Sussex.  ' 


T7UVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra  fine  trans- 
-L     planted  SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  Icet,  the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
~ing  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 
WOOD  and  SON,    the  Nurseries,    Maresfield,    Uckfield, 


man  havini 

WM. 
Sussex. 


To  the  Trade. 

OEEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 

TREES.— Purchasers  of  above  may  have  special  offers,  and 
samples  if  desired,  on  application  to 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 


WANTED,    Standard     MORELLO     CHERRIES, 
.fully  6  feet  stems,  straight  young  healthy  stuff.  State  quantity 
and  price,  to  *  ' 

1-rfOS.  METHVEN  AND  SONS,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 


Vy ANTED,     LILIUM     AURATUM    (home-grown 
T  T     Bulbs).— State  circumference  of  Bulbs,  and  price  per  100.  lor 
cash,  to  M.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


R  British  Fern  Catalogue. 

OBERT  SIM  will  send  post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part  I.  (British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)  of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALO&UE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No  ""' P""" 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery,  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


I  TERNS.—  The  valuable  collection  of  British  Ferns 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Robkrt  W.  SMITH,  is  for  Sale  It 
contains  27  large  Wardian  Cases  of  Killarney  Fern,  in  fine  condition, 
and  about  400  others,  many  very  rare,  and  including  numerous 
varieties  of  Filix  fcemina,  Filix  mas,  Scolopendrium.  and  others. 
T.  O.  SMITH,  Esq  ,67,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin. 


AAlsophlla  Van  Geertll. 
VAN    GEERT,    Nurseryman,  Ghent,    Belgium, 
•     has  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  above  splendid  and  still 
very  rare  Greenhouse  TREE  FERN,  in  fine  healthy  young  plants, 
in  60  pots,  at  the  reduced  price  of  qr.  each,  or  481.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  free  to  all  on  application. 


13AM  PAS  GRASS. 

two,  and  three  years  established,   in  pots.     Price    per   100 


application. 


A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 

__  established,   in  pots.     Price 
SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 


JOHNSTONE'S     ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 
Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivalien  for  open 
ground  ;  forces  better  than  any  variety  we  know,  and  has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  is.  6d.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIKD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nuiserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


WANTED,       HONEYSUCKLES,      WHITE 
tMiIJAn,"KE?'    CLOVES,    CARNATIONS,    and    WHITE 
LILIES.    Quote  prices  for  prompt  cash  to 
J.C.WHEELER  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  59,  Mark  Lane.London.E.C. 


Asparagus  Roots. 

\\T ANTED,    30,000    ASPARAGUS    ROOTS,    2-yr. 

r   v.TT?i-di,,M5™owcst  Price  P"  IOO°  *""•  sample  to 

J.  MITCHINSON,  Seed  Stores,  9,  Chapel  Street,  Peniance. 


Extra  Strong  Seakale  and  Asparagus,  for  Forcing. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS   have 
a  larce  stock  of  magnificent    roots    of  above.      Price    on 
application. Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


<JEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  FORCING— Strong 
KZ5  well-made  POTS,  for  the  above,  can  be  supplied  by 
J.  MATTHEWS.  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  id. 


DISEASE-PROOF  POTATOS.— The  Stocks  of  the 
fine  set  ol  SEEDLING  POTATOS  known  as  Bell  &  Thorpe's, 
including  Model,  Champion,  Harbinger,  8tc,  are  for  Sale.  Quantities 
and  price  on  application  to 

F.  K.  BELL,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
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B.  S.  Williams, 

VICTORIA  AND   PARADISE   NURSERIES,    UPPER   HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,   N. 

AN  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited  of  the  very  Extensive  and  Choice  Collections  of  Plants  contained  in  this  Establishment.  Those 
especially  who  are  about  to  erect  new  or  to  re-arrange  their  existing  Conservatories,  Ferneries,  or  Plant  Houses  of  any  description, 
will  find  here  plants  suitable  for  all  purposes  of  decoration,  and  offered  just  now  on  peculiarly  advantageous  terms  to  purchasers.  The  numerous 
importations  of  plants  which  have  arrived  home  during  the  past  season  have  come  to  hand  in  unusually  fine  condition,  and  therefore  many  kinds 
can  now  be  offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  TREE  FERNS,  amongst  which  will  be  found  splendid  examples 
of  the  beautiful  new  and  rare  South  African  species,  CYATHEA  BURKEI,  now  offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  superb  and 
graceful  plant,  which  cannot  fail,  when  better  known,  to  become  a  general  favourite.  Of  other  kinds  the  following  may  be  enumerated  :— 
TODEA  SUPERBA,  fine  stems,  in  splendid  condition  ;  CYATHEA  DREG1I,  now  offered  for  the  first  time  ;  C.  DEALBATA,  of  all  sizes  ; 
C.  MEDULLARIS,  '  C.  PRINCEPS,  C.  AUSTRALIS,  DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA,  in  great  quantity;  D.  SQUARROSA,  the  rare 
ALSOPHILA  LEICHARDTIANA,  A.  EXCELSA,  A.  GLAUCA,  and  several  others  ;  CIBOTIUM  SCHIEDEI,  C.  SPECTABIL1S,  and 
C.  REGALIS,  and  LOMARIA  CYCADOIDES  (Pappe  et  Raw.),  a  new  South  African  species,  of  great  beauty,  admirably  adapted  for 
conservatory  decoration.  „..-_        .,-_  ,^  __„,-„  ~ 

THE     FERN     HOUSES, 

For  which  these  Nurseries  have  always  been  noted,  contain  a  fine  stock  of  many  New  and  Rare  Species,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
stock  of  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE  ever  seen  together  in  this  country. 

PALMS,  DRAC/ENAS,  YUCCAS,  and  AGAVES,  are  specialities  at  this  Establishment,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  immense  quantities  and 
unparalleled  excellence  ;  the  Collection  of  CAMELLIAS  consists  of  well-grown  plants  well  set  with  flower-buds,  and  far  surpasses  any  other  trade 
collection  in  England.  These,  with  the  fine  collection  of  AZALEAS  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  from  the  Cape  and  New  Holland,  are  alone 
worthy  of  a  visit  to  any  lover  of  plants.  „_„.„„.„„ 

THE     OECHID     HOUSES 

Are  now  gay  with  many  of  the  autumn  and  winter  blooming  species,  and  contain  splendid  examples  of  many  rare  and  choice  kinds.  Two 
houses  have  lately  been  added  for  the  cultivation  of  this  order,  and  devoted  entirely  to  those  plants  from  the  mountain  regions  of  South  America 
and  the   East   Indies,  affording  striking  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  cool  system,  and  how  little  artificial  heat  is  really  necessary  for  their 

cu-'e'  IN     THE     FEUIT     DEPARTMENT 

A  splendid  stock  of  VINES  and  PINES  may  be  seen,  and  also  of  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  the  choicest  kinds.  Whilst  out-doors  such  things  as 
ROSES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  can  be  supplied  in  any  quantities. 

HOETICULTUEAL     BUILDING     DEPARTMENT. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  having  been  extensively  engaged  in  this  department  for  some  years  past,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Plans  and  Estimates  for 
all  classes  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  heated  on  the  most  approved  principles.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free  of  cost  when  the  contract  is 
accepted. — ^ 

Post  octavo,  cloth,  price  5s,  each;  Post  Free,  5s.  6d.  each. 

WORKS     BY    B.    S.    WILLIAMS,     F.R.H.S., 

MEMBER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
"  Mr.   Williams'    skill    as    a    plant    cultivator    is    well    and    widely    known."— Journal   of  Horticulture. 


Fourth  Edition. 

THE    ORCHID-GROWER'S    MANUAL, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The  Fourth  Edition  of  the  above  Work,  enlarged  to  300  pages,  and  entirely 
revised,  containing  descriptions  of  upwards  of  800  species  and  varieties  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants  proved  to  be  worth  growing,  together  with  Notices  of  their 
Times  of  Flowering  and  most  approved  modes  of  treatment ;  also  Plain  and  Prac- 
tical Instructions  relating  to  the  General  Culture  of  Orchids  ;  and  remarks  on  the  Heat, 
Moisture,  Soil,  Seasons  of  Growth  and  Rest  best  suited  to  the  several  species. 

"The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  The  author  being  before  all 
things  practical,  his  success  in  the  exhibition  tent  affording  good  proot  that  his  instructions  are  sound." 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  It  affords  ample  information  on  every  point  in  Orchid  cultivation." — Gardeners'  Magaxine. 


Choice  Stove  &  Greenhouse  Ornamental-leaved  Plants. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  with  ENGRAVINGS  on  WOOD. 

Containing  descriptions  of  upwards  of  800  species  and  varieties,  with  full  direc- 
tions and  plans  for  the  erection  of  Plant  Houses  especially  adapted  for  this  class  of 
Plants,  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories,  accompanied  by  Remarks  on  Glazing  and 
Ventilation,  Heating,  Cisterns,  Shading,  Soil,  Potting,  Watering,  Insects,  Palms  and 
their  uses,  Succulent  Plants,  Sub-Tropical  Gardening,  Window  Plants,  and  Plants 
suitable  for  window  cultivation,  Ornamental-leaved  Plants  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  &c. 

"  One  feature,  in  particular,  will  render  this  work  very  useful  to  gardeners,  viz.,  that  it  contains  a 
popular  account  of  most  of  the  introduced  Palms— a  class  of  plants  concerning  which  information  is  much 
needed  amongst  cultivators  :  altogether  we  heartily  commend  the  book." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  two  admirable  volumes  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams." — Floral  Magaxir 


(jardene 


We   strongly  recommend  the  work  as  a   moat  indispensable  one  for  the  library  of  the  modern 
r." — Land  and  Water. 


SELECT    FERNS    and    LYCOPODS, 

BRITISH  and  EXOTIC. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 
COPIOUSLY  ILLUSTRATED  with  ENGRAVINGS  on  WOOD. 

Comprising  descriptions  of  950  choice  species  and  varieties,  accompanied  by 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  in  pots,  soil  and  mode  of  potting,  Tree  Fern 
culture,  management  of  a  Fernery  under  glass,  construction  and  management  of  a 
Fernery  in  the  open  air.  Aquatics  suitable  for  growing  in  small  lakes  in  Ferneries. 
hardy  Exotic  Ferns  best  adapted  for  Hanging  Baskets,  cultivation  of  Ferns  in  glass 
cases,  &c. 

"A  second  edition  ol  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  '  Select  Ferns  And  Lycopods'  has  just  been  published. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  edition,  both  as  regards  Illustrations  and  letterpress.  Lovers  of  Ferns 
will  find  it  a  useiul  and  safe  guide  to  follow  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  culture  ol  that  interesting 
class  of  plants."—  The  Garden. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  is  the  best  garden  work  on  Exotic  Kerns  which  has  yet 
appeared." — Gardttttrs*  Chrvtti.lt. 


Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

WITH  BEAUTIFULLY  COLOURED  FRONTISPIECE  and   NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS 

on  WOOD. 

Comprising  descriptions  of  upwards  of  noo  species  and  varieties,  accompanied  by 
instructions  for  their  cultivation  and  general  management. 

"This  neat  and  handy  volume  will  supply  a  real  want  in  horticulture  lileralure,  that  of  a  reliable 
modern  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  most  beautiful  llowenng  plants,  whether  for  exhibition  or  for 
the  decoration  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


PUBLISHED    AND    SOLD    BY   THE    AUTHOR. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  &  CO.'S  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

NEW      QUEEN      ONION. 


Waite,  Burnell,  Hug- 
gins  &  Co.  have  again  the 
pleasure  to  offer  Seed  of 
this  desirable  acquisition, 
the  demand  for  which  last 
season  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

W.,  B.  &  Co.  can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  dis- 
tinct variety,  alike  remark- 
able for  its  clear  silvery 
skin,  its  keeping  qualities, 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  its  exquisite  flavour. 


If  sown  in  February  it 
will  produce  Onions  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
early  in  the  summer,  which 
will  keep  sound  until  the 
summer  of  the  following 
year  ;  and  if  sown  in  July, 
1^5^  it  will  be  ready  to  pull  late 
in  the  same  year,  and  be 
sound  and  fit  for  use  until 
the  following-  autumn. 


SOLD  ONLY  IN 

Sealed  Packets,  Is, 6d.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

r.sitm'L 


yrflVW 


'v  on  PacV*1- 


BURNELL'S  ALEXANDRA  WHITE  COS  LETTUCE. 


Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co. 
desire  to  intimate  that  they  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  un- 
rivalled variety,  which  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  is  compact,  crisp,  and 
of  very  superior  flavour.  It  is  also 
very  hardy,  and  if  transplanted  early 
in  the  spring,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  specimens  may  be 
produced  that  will  altogether  defy 
competition. 


W.,  B.,  H.  &  Co.  consider  it 
necessary  to  state  that  through  its 
very  excellent  quality,  and  its  dis- 
inclination to  run,  the  crop  this 
season  is  again  very  small ;  early 
orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
ensure  a  supply. 


Per  Packet,  Is.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  k  CO.,  SEED  GROWERS  and  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON. 
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vines,  Vines,  vines. 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

tg^*  Prices  on  application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  AND    PARADISE    NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


ROSES,   ROSES,   ROSES. 

The  Dorset  Nurseries,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

H.  BLANDFORD,  Proprietor. 

The  following  letter  from  the  great  rosarian,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rad- 
clyffe,  lias  been  received  : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  visited  your  Rose  Plantation  twice  this  season.  The 
plants  are  generally  most  excellent,  and  the  wood  appears  to  be  ripen- 
ing last.  I  shall  want  a  large  supply  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Pierre 
Nolting,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  Baron  Chaurand;  they  arc  choice 
and  beautiful.  u  w  F   rADCLVFfe. 

"  August  30,  1873. 

Further  comment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

DWARFS,  on  the  Manetti,  10a.  per  doz.,  63s.  per  100 

£25  per  1000. 

STANDARDS,  16s.  per  doz.,  120s.  per  100. 

Trade  price  on  application. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  collections  of  CONIFER/E, 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ever  offered  to  the 
Public,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  removal. 

FOREST  TREES  and  PLANTS  for  Coverts.— H.  B.  specially 
directs  attention  to  Larch,  Spruce,  Hazel,  Oak,  and  Quick,  all  of 
which  are  stout,  clear-grown,  and  well-rooted. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  HEATHS,  PRIMULAS,  FERNS, 
PALMS,  and  every  variety  of  Winter-blooming  Plants. 

DUTCH  BULBS  of  the  finest  quality. 

CATALOGUES  Free  on  application. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring-flowering  and  Carpet-bedding 
Plants,  with  height, colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  for  71.     See  Catalogue. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  La  France 

Houle  die  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  of  Edinburgh        Mme.  Victor  Verdi 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


The  Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  ^21,  a  complete  Arboretum  of  350  species, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 


Thomas  Thornton, 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Offers   a  Collection  of  350  of  the  Finest  and  Newest  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced,  in  sex-en  classes,  of 
50  distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  species,  vis. ; — 
No.  1. —50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..£3    6    o 

No.  2.— 50  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ..  ..250 
No.  3— "50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  ..  ..200 
No.  4—  50  Flowering  and  Fine-foliaged  SHRUBS  ..  ..  1  10  o 
No.  5.-50  Distinct  CLIMBINGandTRAILING  PLANTS  240 
No.  b—  50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine  6  10  o 
No.  7— 50  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts      ..35° 


Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for     . .  £21    0    o 


Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 


A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON -AVENUE   TREES. 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize   Var- 
don 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  .Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  ana  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Siandard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CON1FER/K,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the   Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railwav  Stations. 


TREE    IVY,    in   variety.— The  hardiest  of  all   Ever- 
greens in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  121.  to  601.  per  dozen. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  as,  to  24*.  per  dozen. 

RICllAR  1  >  SMI TH.  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 

Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  extensive  stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Ac, 
is  this  season  in  fine  condition.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  CATALOGUES  free. 
1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ;  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants ;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed." 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ': — 
LIMES,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,  Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

M  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

11  i,  double,   10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

ijjg"   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 

KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,  WOKING,    SURREY. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  i-J  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  \%  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3106  feet 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


B 


ERBERIS         DARWINII, 
For  GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

15  to  20  ins.  high  6j.  ..  /210s. 

\\4  to  2  feet  high  7s.  . .  £3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  8j.  . .  £3  10s. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  8j.  . .  £3  10s. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  105.  . .  £4  ioj. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA-PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

TOHN    PERKINS  and  SON   beg  to  call  particular 

tf  attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  ol 
which  will  move  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  1  to  2  feet,  151.  per  1000. 
„    ,,    „     extra,  and  very  fine,  i!4  to  2  feet,  405.  per  1000. 
n     ,,     11     11     11    2  to  2lA  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
,,     ,,     ,,     ,,     ,,    2*4  to  3  feet,  125.  per  100,  100s.  per  1000. 
„     ,,    „     11     ,,    3  to  4  feet,  151.  per  100,  1201.  per  1000. 
Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


w 


ILLIAM    FLETCHER   has  to   offer   the  under- 
named well-grown  Stuff.     Prices  on  application. 
PINE,  Weymouth,  4  to  8  feet. 

ARBOR-V1  fTE,  American,  fit  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet. 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Half-Standard. 
ARBUTUS,  bushy,  1  to  3  feet. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  strong,  for  forcing. 
FIR,  Scotch,  1  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 

,,    Larch,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HORNBEAM.,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4.  feet. 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  and  3  to4  feet. 
MANETTI  STOCKS,  301.  per  1000. 

Ottershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


New  Variegated  Plant, 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  VARIEGATUM. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE. 
Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  will  be  prepared  to  send  out 
established  plants  of  the  above  very  striking  novelty  in  June  next,  at 
1  os.  6d.  each.  The  original  plant  in  their  possession  was  raised  by 
chance  from  seed.  It  is  12  inches  by  18,  and  is  closely  foliaged  with 
brightly  variegated  leaves.  It  produces  berries  freely,  but  the  foliage 
alone  makes  it  quite  independent  of  the  berries  lor  decoration,  and  it 
will  be  at  all  seasons  a  most  effective  plant  for  that  purpose. 
Orders  booked  at  present  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 


_  Abies  Douglasii  Stairii. 

See  Advertisement  in  Gardener*'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  1  and  8. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  much 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  to  send 
out,  about  the  middle  of  March  next,  this  noble  variety  of  the 
DOUGLAS  SPRUCE^  in  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices  ; — 
About  6  inches  in  height,  at  10s.  6d,  each ;  about  12  inches,  at  t$s. 
each  ;  18  to  24  inches,  s».  each  ;  24  to  36  inches,  31s.  6d.  each  ;  a  few 
fine  selected  plants  at  42s  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade.     Orders  are  now  being  booked, 
and  will  be  executed  in  the  order  ihey  are  received. 
Lcith  Walk  N  urscries,  Edinburgh. 


s 


PECIAL      OFFER,     at    Low     Prices.— 

GREEN  BOX,  2  to  3  feet,  per  100,  201. 

,,  11       fine,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  40J. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  1%  to  2  feet,  per  100,351. 

,,  H  2  to  3  feet,  per  100, 451. 

.j  ,,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  oor. 

OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  per  ioco,  251. 

,,      twice  transplanted,  4%  to  5%  feet,  per  1000,  45J.  and  501. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  2%  to  3  feet,  per  1000,  12s. 

n  11  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  181.  to  20s. 

CELERY,  Wright's  Red  Grove,  per  lb.    71. 

11  Wright's  White  Grove,  per  lb.,  121. 

The  two  best  Celeries  yet  introduced. 
CUCUMBER,  Marquis  of  Lome,  per  pkt.  of  eight  seeds,  is.  Gd 

Satisfactory  reference  or  Cash  required  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Nurseryman,  &c    Retford,  Notts. 


Fruit  and  ForeBt  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  too  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An   abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE— With  cultural  and  other   useful   notes, 
18  pages. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the   above   Catalogues  replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 


Richard  Smith's 

ROSE    LIST    FOR    1873-'74 


IS     NOW     READY. 


One  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses,  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  Madame  Lacharme 
and  other  new  sorts,  strong  plants,  for  84J.  ;  loo,  including  25  finest  Tea  Roses,  for  105J.  ;  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Show  Roses,  i8j.  to  241.  per  dozen  ;  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  15J.  per  dozen,  iooi.  per  100 ;  Tea  and  H.P. 
Roses,  extra  strong,  established  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per  dozen,  ;£  10  per  100  ;  Climbing  Roses,  very  strong,  6j. 
to  I2r.  per  dozen  ;  Bedding  Roses,  50J.  per  100. 

Twelve  acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Roses  ;  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

Early  application  will  secure  strong  plants  of  best  sorts. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  C0NIFER/E,  &c,  6  to  20  ft.  high, 

Stout  and  finely  formed,  as  Standards,  Pyramids,  Weeping  Trees,  &c,  for  Parks,  Avenues,  Lawns,  Screens, 
Cemeteries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect. 

Catalogues  with  Sixes  and  Prices, 
RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 


LISTS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Containing  careful  selections,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  to  be  had  on  application— Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.  ;  Coniferee,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses,  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft-wooded  Gretnhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  Smith's  List  of  the  Evergreen  Fir  tribe  suitable  for  Britain  free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 
RICHARD    SMITH,    ST.    JOHN'S    NURSERIES,    WORCESTER. 


FIFTY  ACRES   OF   FRUIT  TREES. 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramids  in  pots  for  Orchard-houses,  best  new  and 
old  sorts  ;  strong,  robust  trees,  perfect  in  form,  roots,  and  health,  and  true  to  name,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
VINES,  Planting  Canes,  31.  6d.  to  5-f.  each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  7s.  6d.  to  ioj.  6rf.  each. 
FIGS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  strong  plants  in  pots.     The  Stock  of  these  is  very  fine. 
All  other  Fruits,  for  Description  and  Price  see  LIST. 

RICHARD     SMITH,    NURSERYMAN,    ST.    JOHN'S,    WORCESTER. 
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NEW   PEAR 

WILLIAMS'    VICTORIA    PEAR. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAR,  which  has  been 
named  f°d  described  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  following  terms  :— "  Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate, 
and  with  the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk  ;  skin  lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and 
mottles  of  thin  smooth  cinnamon-coloured  russet ;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short  segments,  and  is  level  with 
the  surface  ;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  richly 
flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed.  This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling 
Beurre  superfin  ;  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the  last  named  kind." 

B.  S.  IV.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine  New  Pear — 

MAIDENS,   7s.  6d.  each;     strong  PYBAMIDS,  10s.   6d.   each. 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


FAGUS    PURPUREA    PENDULA    NANA. 

{First-class  Certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  held  at  Birmingham, 
yune  26,  1S72.       The  only  time  it  has  been  exhibited?) 

This  most  beautiful  Weeping  Purple  Beech,  raised  at  the  Nurseries,  Coventry,  and  now 
being  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental 
trees,  both  for  its  graceful  habit,  free  growth,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  foliage. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above,  on  5  feet  to  7  feet  stems,  \os.  6d.y  kj.,  and  21s.  each,  also  a  few 
extra  sized  ditto,  42s.  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Also  the  following  WEEPING  TREES,  with  good  heads,  straight  stems,  and  all  recently 
transplanted,  all  of  which  can  be  had  cheaper  by  the  dozen  :— 


ASH  (Weeping),  common,  is.6d., 
2j.  6d.t  3 j.  6d.,  $s.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  Chinese,  zs.  6d., 
3^.  6d.,  $s.  each, 

,,     (Weeping),  yellow  barked, 
2J.  6d.,  3J,  6d.,  5j.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),         mountain, 
2J.  6d.t  y.  6d.,  51.  each. 

ELM    (Weeping),   Camperdown, 
zs.  6d,,  3.r.  6d.,  $s.  each. 

,,     (Weeping),  English,  zs.  6d., 
3J.  6d.,  sj.  each. 

LARCH     (Weeping),      zs.   6d.t 
3s.  6d.,  51.  each. 

POPLAR     (Weeping),      is.    6d., 
as.  6d.,  35.  6d.,  $s.  each. 


BIRCH      (Weeping),        is.    6d., 
zs.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5.1.  each. 

LIMES       (Weeping),       zs.   6d., 
3s,  6d.,  5j.  each. 

LABURNUMS        (Weeping), 
zs.  6d.,  3 s.  6d.  each. 

CHERRY     (Weeping),      zs.  6d. 
each. 

THORNS    (Weeping),     is.   6d., 
zs.  6d.  each. 

WILLOW  (Weeping),  American, 
is.  6d.,  zs.  6d.  each. 

,,  (Weeping)  Kilmarnock, 
1  j.  6d.t  zs.  6d.,  3J.  6d. 
each. 


*2\r. 


JOHN  STEVENS,  THE  NURSERIES,  COVENTRY. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-Buper-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL         %$&$&$  PATRONAGE. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  (late  C.  Phillips), 
Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green : 
EDGING  TILES,  &c-  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  76.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  FIBRE. 


RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooi.;  Petersburgh,  605.  and  80*.;  superior  close  Mat,  45$.,  501., 
and  55s.;  packing  Mats,  20*.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmore 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace ;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Professor 
Lindley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  u.  6rf.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide 1$.  iod.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 31.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3j.  iod.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo."  3,  Cannon 
Street.  City,  E.C,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  id  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.-REMOVED  FROM  7.  GREAT  TRINITY  LAKE. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


LABELS,    LABELS.  — PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4$.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample   Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.     Prices  on  application. 


The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

FK.  BELL'S  (late  Bell  &  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
•  METAL  GARDEN  LABELS,  with  Raised  Black-faced 
Letters,  are  the  only  Indestructible  Labels  ever  introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 

F.  K.  BELL,  Strat ford-on- Avon. 


HARGRAVE'S    IMPERIAL    BLACK   VARNISH, 
for   Fencing,   Hurdling,   Roofing,   Shedding,    and    Temporary 
Buildings.     This  Varnish  dries  hard,  with  a  fine  gloss,  in  about  six 
hours,  and  is  highly  recommended.     No  heating  required. 
Large  Barrels,  35  Gallons        , .         . .        £2  m. 
Small   Barrels,  20  Gallons        ..         ..        £171 
Nett  cash,  delivered  free  at  any  Station.    No  charge  lor  packages. 
Particulars  on  application. 

Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 


HARGRAVE  AND  CO..  181,  Low 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,3QA,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


G 


AS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS, 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUSES,  or  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  151. 
(Ten  f 


_     per  cent,  advance). 
SRHEWSBURY,     Patentee,     59,    old     Bailey,     E.C. 
08,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W 


T1HE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 
-1-  (Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  In  the  World  ~ 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheapwhen  fixed  as  the  common 
pipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
handy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  refuted  at  any  time, 
4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        3*.  jMd. 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        si.  8&f. 
a-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        is.  Sd. 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 
T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &.  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  &>c, 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  parts  oj ike  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


GEORGE'S     PATENT     CALORIGEN, 

FOR   WARMING    AND    VENTILATING. 

COAL  CALORIGEN         . .        £6  6r. 
Height,  36  inches  ;  Diameter,  21  inches. 

GAS  CALORIGEN  . .       £3  y. 

Height,  28  inches  ;  Diameter,  14  inches. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  heat  given  off  by 
the  gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  "  Coal  Stove  "  con- 
sumes the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d.  per  diem  being  the  average 
cost.  It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Room, 
Damp  Buildings,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c-  Exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The   THAMES   BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


PATENT     GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 

Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


PALE n  t ' 


_■■ , 1 — 


Price,  5.C  6d.  each  ;    by  post,  51.  8d. 

Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company. 

Sole  Agent— WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

83  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


Roster's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I  H  E     above 

arc    made    in 


and     many    other     PATTERNS 

materials    of    great    durability.      The    plaine 
oris  are   especially  suited  for 
.KITCHEN     GARDENS,     as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or   expense,  as 
do   "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN   VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c.     in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  gre  at  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers, Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  SE.  ;  King's   Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. . ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES;1  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

OR  N  A  M  ENTA  L  PA VI N G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety.  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  AND  CO. —Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders   promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM  PEA. 

This  unrivalled  Early  Pea,  as  we  anticipated,  has  become  a  general  favourite, 
and  we  are  already  receiving  so  many  Orders  from  our  Retail  Customers  that  we 
cannot  this  year  offer  it  to  the  Trade  generally,  but  have  consigned  all  we  can  Sell 
wholesale  to  the  undermentioned  London  Seed  Merchants : — 


W~^ 


Messrs.  HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
„       WAITE,  BURNELL  and  CO.,   Southwark 
Street,  S.E. 


E.C. 


Messrs.  WRENCH  and  SON,  London  Bridge, 
„       MINIER  and  CO.,  60,  Strand,  W.C. 

NUTTING  and  SONS,  60,  Barbican,  E.C. 


SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM   PEA. 

This  valuable  and  very  distinct  first  early  Pea  was  sent 
out  by  us  last  year  for  the  first  time ;  but  we  had  pre- 
viously sent  samples  for  trial  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  iu  the  kingdom,  whose  reports  confirmed  our 
own  opinion,  that  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  very  earliest 
Peas,  but  an  acquisition  in  every  way.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  again  offer  it  this  year,  as,  after  six  years' 
careful  testing  by  the  side  of  all  the  Peas  in  cultivation,  it 
still  maintains  its  high  character  as  the  best  and  most 
distinct  early  Pea  yet  introduced.  It  is  of  very  robust 
growth,  especially  on  good  soil— from  3  to  3^  feet  in 
height.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in  pairs,  are 
larger  than  most  other  early  varieties,  well  filled,  and 
contain  from  7  to  10  Peas. 

It  has  the  same  peculiar  glassy  green  colour  as  the. old 
"Danecroft  Rival,"  but  has  the  important  merit  of 
coming  in  ten  or  eleven  days  earlier,  and  is  of  a  more 
robust  and  prolific  habit  than  that  old  sort. 

Although  every  one  speaks  well  of  this  Pea  as  to  its 
intrinsic  merits,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  endea- 
voured to  show  that  it  was  identical  with  the  old 
"Danecroft  Rival;"  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
troversy last  season  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  in  a  Leading  Article,  January,  1873,  says  : — 

"  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Committee  has  not 
cleared  up  the  mystery  attaching  to  this  Pea,  or  rather  its 
utterance  on  Wednesday  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  official  report  published  on  the  same  day." 

"This  discrepancy  in  official  quarters  appears  to  us 
to  absolve  Messrs.  Sutton  from  the  implied  charge  of 
having  intentionally  foisted  on  the  Society  an  old  Pea 
under  a  new  name. "  "It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  never  advertised  the  Pea  under  any  other 
name  than  '  Emerald  Gem,'  and  so  far  as  this  appelation 
is  concerned,  it  is  to  our  minds  doubtful  whether  the 
Committee  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. "  ' '  We  do 
not  see  why  Messrs.  Sutton  should  even  by  implication 
be  thought  to  have  necessarily  acted  with  mala  fide." 

the  sfmfneeSrolonr"  w?  JS^AlE  Z  "?w"*  **"•£$  °"  o/ "'f  very  aHiat>  but  the  Fruit  Committee  have  confounded  it  with  old  "  : 
when  Tn  existence  via,  a  Zrh  f=,Tpr  P™      w    '         f    ^         Ge?  'I  a'ieaSt  IO  days  earlier'  and  the  Pea  sow"  at  Chiswick  to  test  it  was  not  the  old  Danecroft  Rival,  which 
rnr I  rJL  Bn^«P^ ?L ,„       v  k     p-    We  .may  f"rther  Tmark  that  Danecroft  Rival  was  20  years  ago  a  popular  variety  from  its  peculiar  green  colour,  but  of  weak  habit, 

iSZwl?  ?  nl         eX      n,S^dZ  D'''e,s,one s'  and  °',h"s.  ^e  Trade  allowed  it  to  become  extinct.     Emerald  Gem,  on  the  contrary,  while  possessing  all  the 

S^^W^S^S^  earI'er'  and  °f  SUCh  r°bUSt  hablt  that  WE  ftel  COnMent  tha'  "  Wi"  DOt  be  SUperSeded  °r  dLpPear 
^-  Yj  ™H,  ?'  to  6e  distinctly  understood  that  though  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Reports  of  1860-61, 
nJfti,'  "'//,  Z  °f  /  ^"'tfs' Proceedings,"  pp.  377-378,  to  show  that  Danecroft  Rival  was  a  much  later  Pea  than  Emerald  Gem, 
Dilleslone's  and  other  early  Peas  of  the  present  day,  we  were  not  indebted  to  that  Report  for  our  early  confidence  in  Emerald  Gem,  but  had 
thoroughly  tested  it  in  comparison  with  all  other  Peas  for  several  seasons  in  our  own  Trial  Grounds  before  offering  to  the  Public. 

We  subjoin  a  verbatim  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Trials  referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine 
(as.  it  may  be  seen  at  p.  378  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Proceedings)  :— 


SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM   PEA. 


SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEM   PEA. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  in  a  leading  article  in  that  journal,  January  25, 
p.  37,  says  :— 

"  The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  seen 
fit  to  assail  Messrs.  Sutton  in  a  manner  which  we  are  bound  to  say  is 
offensive;  and,  in  so  doing,  have  not  only  betrayed  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  but  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  altogether  in  error. 
....  The  question  arises,  'What  is  the  Emerald  Gem  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  ?'  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  reso- 
lutions were  passed  condemning  the  change  of  name,  and  declaring 
Emerald  Gem  to  be 'identical  with  Danecroft  Rival':  also  recom- 
mending Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  '  to  withdraw  the  name  of  Emerald 
Gem  as  applied  to  Danecroft  Rival.'  We  shall  presently  show  that 
the  Committee  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  place  to  stand  upon,  but  we 
will  first  examine  the  ground  on  which  they  imagined  they  were 
standing.  How  was  it  known  that  Emerald  Gem  and  Danecroft 
Rival  were  the  same  ?  The  Danecroft  Rival,  as  it  was  known  when 
grown  under  that  name,  has  not  been  seen  at  Chiswick  for  12  years. 
In  1S60  it  was  grown  there,  and  reported  on,  and  the  report  will  be 
found  at  p.  341  of  the  first  volume  ofthe  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

Proceedings It  remains  now  to  show  that  the  Committee  simply 

discovered  a  mare's  nest,  and  made  a  deal  too  much  fuss  about 
it.  What,  after  alt,  is  Emerald  Gem  Tea?  It  is  an  improved 
form  oT  Danecroft  Rival,  and  is  so  advertised  by  Messrs.  Sutton, 
at  P-  35  °f  their  Amateurs'  Guide  lor  1873.  Why  suggest  that  a 
trading  house  is  acting  unworthily  when  its  proceedings  are 
transparent,  and  it  voluntarily  takes  the  public  into  its  confi- 
dence? ....  Difference  is  not  identity.  Would  that  all  current 
trade  names  were  equally  well  founded  !  If  Messrs.  Sutton,  as 
appears  from  the  Chiswick  report  and  from  the  Reading  catalogue 
alike,  have  established  an  improved  form  of  Danecroft  Rival,  they  are 
entitled  to  give  it  the  distinction  of  a  new  name,  and  they  have  the 
sanction  of  an  established  custom  in  so  doing.  Mr.  A.  Ward  once 
related  that,  in  passing  through  the  land  of '  Secesh,'  he  was  seized  by 
a  violent  mob  and  mercilessly  cudgelled,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of 
an  apology  from  the  leader,  who  confessed  they  had  'punished  the 
wrong  man. '     This  is  a  similar  case." 

We  agree  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  "this  is  a 
similar  case,"  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in 
our  case  no  "  apology  "  has  been  offered  us  either  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Committee  or  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Chiswick  trials  ;  we  should,  however, 
have  been  content  to  have  left  the  matter  as  so  fairly 
placed  before  the  public  by  the  two  distinguished 
authorities  above  quoted,  but  that  we  have  lately  observed 
a  paragraph,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  horti- 
cultural papers,  re-opening  the  controversy. 


DILLESTONE'S   EARLY 
SANGSTER'S   No.   i 
EARLY   EMPEROR.. 
DANECROFT  RIVAL 


When  ready  to  gather. 

. .    June  22 
..    June  29 

"  [July  3 


TOM  THUMB 
ADVANCER 
MIGNON 
TELEGRAPH 


Society's  Proceedings) ; 

When  ready  to  gather. 


July  3 
July  s 


CHAMPION  of  PARIS 
EARLY  RINGWOOD 

PRIZETAKER 

FAIRBEARD'S  NONPAREIL 


When  ready  to  gather. 

••   J"iy  s 

'.'.  [July  6 


»  dtvstrw  ^V—™"?^:™™™  ^1™  i^,"™01""'0^  •»*«>?  *™  **  -  Emperor,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  Emeraid  Gem  comes  in 


10  or  12  days  earlier  than  Emperor,  and  generally  2  or  3  days  earlier  than  Dillestone's 
June  17,  and  Emperor  eleven  days  later. 

From  Mr.  Wm.  Paterson,  Head  Gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Balmoral, 

„  -  ,  August  22.  1871. 

"I  sowed  your  Emerald  Gem,  Ringleader 
Ktngltader  were  both  fit  for  use  ten  days  earl 
being  lery  productive  and  of  fine  flavour.'* 

From  Mr.  B.  Barham,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.   Lord  Ormathwaite,   War/teld  Park 
„  j  .  .        ,  Bracknell,  May  29,  1873. 

I  inwJri  nn  Vilfr,PiCaSUre  ,0,rep0rt  rcsP«ti'>g  Emeriti/  Gem  Pel     I  have  it  now  coming  i 

a  good  return  for  an  early  Pea." 


At  our  Trial  Farm  last  summer  Emerald  Gem,  sown  in  March,  was  ready  to  gather  on 


r,  and  Emperor  on  the  same  day.     Emerald  Gem  and 
licr  than  Emperor.     They  are  both  first-rate  early  sorts, 


«x  or  seven  1 


beautifully, 
1  are  longer 
a  pod,  which  I  consider 


From  Mr.  Alexander  Ingram,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

The  Gardens,  Alnwick  Castle,  August  11,  1873 
"  I  think  more  of  your  Emerald  Gem  Pea  than  ever.     I  find  it  to  be  a  nr: 
respect.     I  have  given  it  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.     I  made  three  sowings  ol  it  at  different  times  and  _.. 
different  situations,  and  every  sowing  I  put  Ringleader  side  by  side,     The  last  sowing  I  put  in  Early 
In  every  sowing  Emerald  Gem  and   Ringleader  came  into  flower  — 


■-ic,  August.  11,  1073 
I  find  it  to  be  a  tirst-class  early  Pea  in  every 


ipcror  beside  tbei_. 
time ;  if  any  difference  in  earliness.  Emerald  Gem  had  it.     It  is  an  excellent  cropper. 
keeps  its  colour,  and  is  of  excellent  flavour." 


at  the  same 
In  cooking  it 


Front  Mr.   Wm.  Carmichael,  late  Head  Gardtner  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
"  Your  Emerald  Gem   new  early  green  Pea  is  a  first-rate  sort,  and  of  fine  quality.     It  is  a  very  great 
acquisition." 


SUTTONS'    EMERALD     GEM     PEA 

Will  be  sent  out  in  Quart  and  Pint  Packages,  bearing  their  Registered  Trade  Mark,  Price  5s.  &  2s.  6d.  each  ; 

And  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  we  advise  purchasers  to  see  that  this  Trade  Mark  appears  on  every  parcel. 
SUTTONS'  SPECIAL  LIST  (for  the  Trade)  of  CHOICE  NOVELTIES,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 

ROYAL   BERKS    SEED   ESTABLISHMENT,   READING,   BERKS. 


November  22,  1873.] 
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GARDENERS'  CHROHCLE  jfflEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  will  be  ready  early  in 
December,  for  presentation  to  all  subscribers  to  "  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

The  Almanac  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published   by  W.   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington   Street,   Strand,   W.C. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE    GARDEN. 


CARTER'S 

"GUINEA"    COLLECTION    OF    FLOWERINC    BULBS 

WILL  PRODUCE  A  BEAUTIFUL  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  GARDEN  EARLY  IN  SPRING. 


13  HYACINTHS,  choice  named. 
1a      .,    fine  mixed. 
12  TULIPS,  extra  fine  mixed  double. 
19      ,,    „    a,    single. 

6  DAFFODILS,  double. 

6  JONQUILS.  Campernelte. 

6  r'OLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS. 

6  NARCISSUS,  Poeticus. 

6      ,,     Incomparable. 

6      „     Orange  Phcenix. 

6      ,,     Trumpet  Major. 
50  CROCUS,  blue 


So  CROCUS,  white. 
50      ,,    yellow. 

4  CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

6  GLADIOLUS. 

iz  IRIS,  Spanish,  extra  choice  mixed. 
50  SNOWDROPS,  double. 
12  TRITELEIA  UNI  FLORA. 
24  RANUNCULUS,  extra  fine  mixed  double. 
24  ANEMONES,  extra  choice  mixed. 
50  ACONITES,  winter. 
12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM, 


Half  i 


'  the  above,  \os.  6d.     Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
For  full  Descriptions  see    CARTERS  ILLUSTRATED    BULB    CATALOGUE,  Sent  Gratis  and 

Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES    CARTER    &    CO., 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


TO      PLANTERS. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

DESIRE  TO   DRAW  THE   ATTENTION   OF   INTENDING   PLANTERS  TO 
THE  VERY   FINE   COLLECTION   OF 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Ac., 

CULTIVATED  AT 

THE  COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY,  KINGSTON  HILL. 

The  Nursery  can  readily  be  reached  from  the  Norbiton  Station,  South- Western  Railway. 


fif"  J.  V.  &  Sons  have  also  a  splendid  stock  of  every  description  of  FRUIT  TREE,  and 
their  pot  VINES  are  very  fine  indeed.     These  can  be  seen  at  their  Chelsea  and  Fulham  Nurseries. 
Special  detailed  Priced  Lists  on  application. 

ROYAL    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    S.W. 


THE    FINEST    BROCCOLI    IN    CULTIVATION, 
COOLING'S    MATCHLESS. 


GEORGE  COOLING 

Has  again  saved  a  fine  stock  of  this  splendid  Broccoli,  which  he  begs  to  offer  to  the 
Trade.  It  is  a  medium  early  variety,  of  the  self-protecting  class  ;  in  use  from  the  end  of 
February  till  April  ;  with  fine  large  heads  of  a  pyramid  shape,  pure  white,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour.  Was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  large 
demand  has  already  been  made  for  Seed,  early  application  is  therefore  desirable. 

Price,   Is.  6d.   per  Packet. 
TRADE     PRICE     ON     APPLICATION. 


GEORGE    COOLING,     SEEDSMAN,     BATH. 


Grand  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 

SOUTH  ESSEX  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
will  hold  their  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  on  SATURDAY  and  MONDAY, 
November  23  and  24.  Special  Prizes  will  be  given  for  Dinner-table 
Decorations.  Poors  open  at  1  o'clock  the  first,  and  10  o'clock  the 
second  Any  of  Exhibition.  Admission:  First  day.  from  1  to  7,  1*1 
after  7.  td.  Second  day,  6rf.  Music  will  be  provided.  The  Exhibi- 
tion will  close  at  10  o'clock  each  evening. 
ROBERT  W,   WA1TKS,  Secretary,  Church  Street,  West  Ham. 

THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  GRAND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION,  at  the  Lower  Giounds,  Aston 
Park,  Birmingham,  JULY  7,  8,  0,  and  10,  1874.  The  Schedule  of 
Prices  is  in  preparation,  and  may  be  obtained  shortly-  of  Mr. 
RICHARD  DEAN,  Ealing,  W.  ;  or  of  Mr.  W.  T.  SMEDLEY 
20,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  in  money  Prizes  will  be  offered, 
and  in  addition  thereto  FIVE  SILVER  CHALLENGE  CUPS,  each 
of  the  value  of  TWENTY-  FIVE  GUINEAS,  one  being  for  PLAN  IS, 
one  for  FRUIT,  one  for  VEGETABLES,  and  two  for  CUT  ROSES. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 


Three  Months   .,   5.1.  \\\d. 
Twelve  Months 


Six  Months 
£1  3s.  ion'. 


iir.  nd. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£1  6s.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Australia     f    Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  Indies 

Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  ioj.  4</.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Austria  India  Prussia 

China  Italy  Spain 

Holland  Portugal  Switzerland 

Post  Office  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1873. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  (1873),  p.  146,  is  an  account  of 
some  researches  on  the  source  of  NITROGEN  IN 
Plants,  made  by  M.  P.  Deherain,  and  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  to  the 
gardener  and  farmer.  It  is  well  known  that,  as 
a' rule,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  from  the 
soil  by  the  crops  exceeds  that  restored  to  it  by 
means  of  manure.  In  many  instances  no 
manure  at  all  is  added,  as  in  the  case  of  forests, 
and  yet  there  is  no  appreciable  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the 
soil,  nor  in  the  timber  taken  from  it.  This 
being  so,  it  was  natural  to  consider  that 
the  nitrogen  was  obtained  in  part  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  contains  79  per  cent,  of 
this  gas,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been 
put  there  for  nothing.  Chemists,  however,  and 
especially  our  own  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  have 
proved  conclusively  that  free  nitrogen  is 
not  absorbed  directly  from  the  air  by  the 
plant,  and  their  assertion  has  not  been  dis- 
proved by  the  later  researches  of  Ville,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  amply  confirmed  by 
Boussingault  and  others.  Again,  it  has  been 
shown  that  neither  rain-water  nor  snow  contain 
sufficient  nitrogen  to  replace  the  loss  before 
referred  to,  and  hence  the  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  this  element  in  plants  becomes  one  of 
extreme  importance. 

Should  the  experiments  and  inferences  of 
M.  Deherain  be  confirmed,  they  will  go  far 
towards  solving  the  problem.  The  results  of  this 
chemist's  investigations  tend  to  show  that  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  is  fixed  and  retained  in  the  soil 
through  the  medium  of  the  hydrocarbons,  such 
as  humus,  in  conjunction  with  alkalies,  and  that 
this  fixation  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
To  quote  M.  Deherain's  words,  the  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen  occurs  when  organic 
materials  are  in  process  of  decomposition  in  an 
atmosphere  either  deprived  of  oxygen,  or  in  one 
in  which  the  last-named  element  is  deficient. 
Under  these  circumstances  carbonic  acid  (origi- 
nating from  the  admixture  of  carbon  and 
oxygen)  is  given  off ;  at  the  same  time  hydrogen 
is  also  emitted.  This  latter  unites  with  the 
nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  Finding  these 
results  occur  in  the  laboratory,  M.  Deherain 
then  set  to  work  to  ascertain  whether  similar 
processes  occurred  in  the  soil,  and  whether  phe- 
nomena of  oxidation  sufficient  to  use  up  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  occurred  in  the  soil.  In  other 
words,  he  directed  his  experiments  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  there  exists  in  the  soil  a 
reducing  layer,  wherein  the  combination  of  nitro- 
gen with  hydrogen  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of 
oxygen.  The  existence  of  such  a  layer  in  the 
soil  had  been  shown  previously  by  THENARD. 
From  the  conclusions  of  this  chemist  it  appears 
that  in  the  soil  there  are,  so  to  speak, 
two  atmospheric  strata.  The  upper  one 
is  an  oxidising  layer,  the  lower  is  a  deoxidising 
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layer.  In  the  first  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  as 
above  explained,  and  impregnates  the  subjacent 
soil,  in  which  the  roots  are  chiefly  found.  In  the 
second  layer  the  nitrogenous  products  are 
converted  into  insoluble  humates.  Thus,  if  in  the 
upper  layer  the  earth  should  receive  more 
nitrogen  than  the  plants  can  take  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  layers  are  rich  in  vegetable 
detritus,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  as  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  humic  acid,  goes  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  in  spite  of  the  amount 
taken  up  by  the  crops.  Hence,  then,  to  repeat — 
1,  the  air  of  the  soil  at  a  certain  depth  is  deprived 
of  oxygen  ;  2,  hydrogen  is  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  ;  3,  this 
hydrogen  unites  with  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia. 
With  reference  to  farmyard  dung  it  is  admitted 
that  the  active  principle  of  this  valuable  fertilis- 
ing agent  is  nitrogen.  It  exists,  nevertheless,  in 
extremely  small  proportions,  in  comparison  with 
the  carbonaceous  matters  which  result  from  the 
decay  of  vegetable  substances.  A  very  unim- 
portant part  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to 
these  substances,  but  if  M.  DehIjrain'S  views 
be  just,  these  hydro-carbons  are  of  great  import- 
ance as  fixers  of  nitrogen.  They  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  in  its  stead  ; 
and  hence  they  contribute  to  the  production  of 
an  atmosphere  relatively  deficient  in  oxygen, 
and,  consequently,  proportionately  favourable  to 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  The  soil  of  the  forest 
is  enriched  with  nitrogen,  because  it  is  not 
influenced  by  the  oxidising  agency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  forest  be  cut  down  this  excess  of 
nitrogen  is  soon  dissipated  by  oxidation.  For  a 
time  the  crops  grown  on  such  soil  are  profitable, 
even  if  no  nitrogenous  manure  be  added,  particu- 
larly if  phosphorus,  that  second  element  indispens- 
able to  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  be  added 
as  manure.  Phosphates  can  be  more  readily 
and  cheaply  obtained  than  nitrogenous  manures, 
of  which  the  supply  is  scanty  and  costly.  Now, 
according  to  M.  Deherain,  during  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonaceous  materials  of  the 
soil  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  rendered  avail- 
able as  before  explained.  The  way  to  do  this 
in  practice  is  to  manure  with  green  crops.  This, 
says  M.  Deherain,  should  be  done  much  more 
extensively  than  at  present.  The  deeper  tillage 
of  the  soil  at  the  present  day  causes  a  more 
complete  penetration  of  oxygen,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  carbonaceous  materials  accumu- 
lated in  it  are  burnt  off  with  corresponding 
intensity.  Manuring  with  green  crops  becomes 
then  of  the  greater  importance  on  the  ground  of 
efficacy  and  cheapness. 


VI.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  ask  our  fellow 
members  to  join  with  us  in  appealing  to  the  landlords 
of  the  ground  (the  Royal  Commissioners)  to  terminate 
the  lease,  relieve  the  Society  of  all  its  pecuniary 
liabilities,  compound  with  Life  Fellows,  making  satis- 
factory arrangements  to  enable  the  Society  to  hold  its 
committee  meetings  and  a  certain  number  of  shows  at 
South  Kensington  every  year. 

VII.  Fellows  who  concur  in  this  policy  are  requested 
to  sign  the  enclosed  form  without  delay,  and  return  it, 
if  possible,  on  or  before  December  I. 

Daniel  Cooper,  Bart. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Harry  James  Veitch. 
Robert  Hogg,  F.L.S. 
Wm.  Paul. 
Thos.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Maxwell    T.    Masters, 

F.R.S. 
John  Fraskr. 
John  Denny.  [Notts. 

J.    R.   Pearson,   Chilwell, 


Chas.  Noble,  Bagshot. 

Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Wm.  Robinson,  F.L.S. 

John  B.  Haig,  14,  Chapel 
Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

Chas.  Lee,  Hammersmith. 

James  Cutbush,  High- 
gate. 

Jno.  Standish,  Ascot, 
Berks. 


The  University  of  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of 

the  installation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Lord  Rector,  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Dr.  Hooker.  This 
recognition  on  the  part  of  his  alma  mater  of  the  claims 
of  a  distinguished  graduate  goes  to  show  that  a  prophet 
is  sometimes  honoured  in  his  own  country. 

The    Government     has     recently     appointed 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  of  Isleworth,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Royal  College  ol  Science,  Dublin. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  315)  of  an 

extraordinary  Re-growth  of  Bark  in  the  Balsam  Pop- 
lar was  sketched  on  the  spot  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thistle- 


It  is   to  be  hoped   that  the  appointment   of 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  to  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General, may  not  only  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  the  special  department  whose  affairs  he  is  called  on 
to  administer,  but  may  also  prevent  the  Ministry  from 
falling  into  those  blunders  which  have  arisen  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  claims  and  position  of  modern  science 
and  of  its  professors.  With  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Play- 
fair  in  the  Ministry,  such  administrative  scandals  as 
the  Kew  affair  and  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  South 
Kensington  department  to  the  control  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum— a  body  of  fifty  trustees, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  has  any  qualification  for  the 
office  apart  from  official  rank  and  social  position — 
should  not  occur.  We  should  have  looked  on  the 
appointment  with  greater  satisfaction  had  the  office 
been  that  of  Minister  of  Education. 

The  following  document  has  been  circulated 

among  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  during  the  past  week  : — 

20,  Princes  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.  W., 
November  17,  1873. 
We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  appeal  to  our  fellow  members,  in  the 
present  disastrous  state  of  the  Society,  for  their  advice 
and  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  present  Council  was  elected  by  a  very  small 
number  of  the  Fellows,  displacing  a  Council  consisting 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  President,  and 
well  known  and  trusted  friends  of  horticultural  science. 
The  legality  by  which  this  Council  was  elected  is  dis- 
puted ;  and  we  believe  that  a  Chancery  suit  to  try  the 
question  is  imminent,  which  would  necessarily  paralyse 
the  Society. 

II.  The  Society  is  unable  to  pay  an  annual  rental 
of  ,£2400  to  its  landlords  (Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1S51).  It  has  paid  rental 
only  twice  in  12  years. 

III.  It  is  known  to  have  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands,  which  it  cannot  meet. 

IV.  The  debenture-holders  have  formed  a  league  to 
recover  their  loan  to  the  Society  of  ^50,000. 

V.  The  prospects  of  horticultural  science  are,  there- 
fore, as  bad  as  possible. 


>^ 


'^m^ 


tlG.    315.  — RE-GROWTH   OF   DARK    IN   A    POPLAR. 

waite-Smith,  at  Devon,  Saskatchewan  River,  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory.  It  appears  that  the  tree  had  been 
barked  on  two  sides  with  an  axe  by  Indians,  and  the 
remaining  strips  of  bark  had  incurved  on  either  side, 
as  shown,  and  formed  two  new  stems  quite  distinct 
from  the  main  trunk,  the  decayed  bark  still  remaining 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  height  was  30  feet,  the 
cutting  44  feet. 

It  is  always  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  a  botanist 

to  recognise  some  old  but  forgotten  species  than  to  find 
half  a  dozen  which  he  believes  to  be  undescribed. 
Accordingly,  it  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
received,  a  few  days  since,  from  the  Rev.  J.  Keith,  of 
Forres,  Clavaria  tuberosa  of  Sowerby,  growing  on 
the  Birch.  This  was  referred  by  Fries  to  the  genus 
Calosera,  but  it  is  clearly  a  Clavaria  allied  to,  but  very 
distinct  from,  Clavaria  contorta,  with  abundant  white 
spores,  resembling  in  outline  and  size  those  of  Clavaria 
formosa.  Another  extremely  interesting  species  oc- 
curred in  November  of  last  year,  and  also  of  1873,  in 
the  same  spot,  amongst  Larch  and  Fir  trees,  high  up  on 
the  Llanellian  Mountain,  near  Coed  Coch,  which  we 
have  just  verified  as  Cantharellus  albidus,  Fr. ,  and 
which  exactly  accords  with  the  figure  in  Flora  Danica, 
I293.  fig-  1  (not  1295,  as  in  the  Epicrisis).  Fries  com- 
pares it  very  justly  with  Agaricus  parilis,  of  which  we 
at  first  thought  it  might  be  an  abnormal  condition,  but 
its  occurrence  again  this  year  has  led  us  to  a  correct 
determination.  While  on  the  subject  of  Fungi,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  the  "  Bank  of  England 
Fungus,"  now  in  the  Kew  Museum,  is  probably  Poly- 
porus  gibbosus,  Fr.,  a  species  taken  up  from  Sowerby's 
figure,  who  had  referred  the  plant  with  doubt  to 
Boletus  suberosus,  Linn. ;  and  as  this  name  was  applied 
by  Fries  to  another  species,  it  received  the  name  of 
Polyporus  cytisinus  in  the  English  Flora,  a  large  speci- 
men of  Sowerby's  plant  having  occurred  at  the  foot 
of  a  Laburnum.     Dr.  Hooker  has  lately  received  from 


St.  Kitt's  an  account  of  aluminous  fungus  on  the  leaves 
of  some  weed.  It  is  probably,  judging  from  the 
figure,  a  species  of  Didymium  ;  we  hope,  however,  at 
some  future  time  to  settle  the  point,  as  specimens  are 
promised.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  no  luminous  fungus 
has  hitherto  been  observed  amongst  the  Myxogastres. 
M.  J.B, 

In  commemoration  of  the  completion   of  the 

Prodromus,  the  Federation  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Belgium  has  offered  M.  De  Candolle  a 
special  medal  in  bronze.  The  Belgian  Academy  has 
also  tendered  its  congratulations. 

One   of  the  most  effective  among  the  hardy 

shrubs  whose  leaves  assume  a  brilliant  colour  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  one  which  is  much  neglected 
by  planters,  is  the  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum, 
of  which  Mr.  A.  Waterer  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  us  some  specimens  for  inspection.  The  coriaceous 
elliptic-lanceolate  leaves  turn  to  a  brilliant  crimson, 
quite  equal  in  intensity  to  that  assumed  by  the  lovely 
Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (which,  by-the-by,  for  the  last 
week  or  two  has  been  quite  a  picture,  especially  where 
some  of  its  leaves,  which  have  overlapped  during  their 
growth,  have  been  displaced,  the  exposed  parts  being 
of  a  bright  crimson,  and  the  parts  which  had  been 
covered  of  a  delicate  yellow  or  green).  A  few  bushes  of 
this  Vaccinium  distributed  about  the  beds  of  evergreen 
Rhododendrons  would  light  them  up  with  a  brilliancy 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  indeed 
there  is  nothing  of  the  same  habit  which  at  all 
approaches  it  in  colour  at  this  season.  The  plant  is 
sometimes  known  as  V.  tenellum. 

The  annual  dinner  and  soiree  to  the  employe's 

of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  took  place  on  the  nth 
inst.,  in  the  handsome  lecture  hall  erected  by  the  firm 
some  time  since. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Roger  Tichbornes,"  the 

Seed-Vessels  of  Iris  fetidissima  have  lately  been 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  scarlet  seeds  are 
very  ornamental.  Can  the  name  have  arisen  from  the 
corruption  of  "fetidissima,"  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Pear  Josephine  de  Malines  is  known  as  "Joseph  on 
the  Palings  "  ? 

The  report   of    the    Horticultural   Society   of 

Victoria  for  the  year  which  closed  in  June  states  that 
the  year  was  one  of  gieat  success,  especially  so  far  as 
the  increase  of  members  is  concerned,  and  also  as 
regards  the  public  appreciation  the  Society  has  gained. 
Two  general  public  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Melbourne — that  in  the  spring  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  ,£50,  the  autumn  one  in  a  loss  of  ;£loo.  The 
expenditure  at  the  gardens  has  been  heavy,  but  still 
the  committee  have  a  credit  balance  of  ^233.     Mr. 

I  Taylor  succeeds  Mr.  Trimble  as  collector,  and  Mr. 
Neilson  succeeds  Mr.  Clarson  as  honorary  director. 
A  nursery  is  in  course  of  formation,  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  testing  the  various  stocks  recommended  for 
the  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  During  the  year  a 
valuable  collection  of  fruit  tree  scions  have  been 
received  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England  ;  but  owing  to  the  lengthened  voyage  of  the 
ship  by  which  they  were  forwarded,  a  large  number 
perished.  The  committee  hope  to  save  about  30  per 
cent,  of  those  sent.  A  valuable  collection  of  seeds  lias 
also  been  received  from  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Kew,  of 
more  than  400  varieties  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  collection,  they  have  distributed  a  portion 
of  them  to  the  State  Nursery,  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to 
the  leading  nurserymen  of  the  colony. 

■  Mr.    Glaisher   remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
November  15  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  30  inches.  A  slight  increase  occurred 
during  the  9th  and  10th,  reaching  its  maximum,  303 
inches,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  ;  this  was  followed 
by  a  decrease  to  29.8  inches  by  the  13th,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  week  30.4  inches  was  recorded.  The  mean 
reading  for  the  week  was  30. 1  inches,  while  that  for 
the  previous  week  was  but  29.5  inches.  The  highest 
temperatures  by  day  varied  from  48^°  on  the  nth  to 
44$"  on  the  13th.  At  night  the  minimum  values 
averaged  about  35}°,  and  ranged  from  410  on  the  10th 
to  253°  on  the  13th.  The  average  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature was  nj°.  The  weather  throughout  was  cold, 
and  the  mean  daily  temperatures  were  all  below  or  the 
same  as  the  average,  their  departures  being  as  follows : — 
9th,  -o°.5;  ioih,  o".o;  nth,  -2°.5;  12th,  -5°.6;  13th, 
-8°. 2;  14th,  -2°.;  15th,  -  I°.9.  This  cold  wave 
was  due  to  the  N.E.  winds  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  week.  The  lowest  values  registered  by  a  thermo- 
meter placed  on  the  grass  were  respectively  :  — 9th, 
37°.6;  10th,  38°;  nth,  3i°.7 ;  12th,  22°.s  ;  13th, 
19°.  ;  14th,  27*  ;  and  15th,  32°-9.  Rain  fell 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  9th,  and 
thinly  during  the  loth,  the  amount  measured  being 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  During  the  9th, 
somewhat  heavy  pressures  of  wind  were  recorded, 
a  gust  reaching  to  14^  lb.  on  the  square  foot  having 
been  experienced,  and  the  mean  pressure  for  the  day 
being  2^  lb.  on  the  same  surface.  Hoar  frost  was 
generally  prevalent  at  night. 
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In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  5S0  at  Portsmouth  to  4640  at  Norwich, 
the  general  average  over  the  country  being  490.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  3S0  at 
Bradford  to  25J0  at  Blackheath,  the  general  average 
being  31^°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  17}*.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
varied  from  53]°  at  Portsmouth  to  44*  at  Wolver- 
hampton, with  a  general  average  of  46]  °.  The  mean 
low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  400  at  Leeds 
and  3450  at  Leicester,  with  an  average  value  of  37i°. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
90,  varying  from  15  40  at  Portsmouth  to  6°  at  Bradford. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  4lj\  the 
highest  being  at  Portsmouth,  450,  and  the  lowest  at 
Leicester,  39i°.  Rain  fell  at  Portsmouth  to  the  amount 
of  half  an  inch  nearly,  while  at  Manchester  and  Hull 
none  fell.  The  average  fall  over  the  country  was  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  The  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  generally  tine,  though  cloudy  and  foggy. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
5ii°  at  Edinburgh  to  46^°  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  35J  at  Perth  to  2640  at 
Paisley,  their  averages  being  4S40  and  31  J*  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  414°, 
the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh,  42^°,  and  the  lowest 
at  Glasgow,  394°.  Rain  measured  at  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  at 
Paisley  no  rain  fell,  the  average  fall  over  the  country 
being  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  51^°,  the 
lowest  31°,  the  mean  4$f\  and  rainfall  half  an  inch. 


GARDENING  IN  VIENNA  AND  PARIS. 

[Concluded  from  /.  1533.) 

At  Vienna  there  was  no  mixing  up  without  method 
of  buidings,  ornamental  and  not  ornamental,  as  was 
the  case  in  Paris ;  but  everything  was  carefully  con- 
sidered beforehand,  and  was  blended  and  arranged 
after  a  certain  plan,  in  such  wise  that  the  ornamental 
buildings  all  stood  out  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
were  to  be  found  mainly  at  the  south  side,  where  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  building  was  placed, 
upon  that  half  of  it  which,  compared  with  the  northern 
side,  was  the  largest  and,  as  a  rule,  they  looked  to  the 
west.  More  towards  the  centre  stood  the  exquisitely 
tasteful  Imperial  Pavilion  (fig.  307,  p.  1531),  and  in  a 
row  therewith,  in  front,  there  were  some  smaller  houses 
closely  packed  together,  and  which  were  devoted  to 
the  transaction  of  business.  Charming  verandahs  and 
shady  paths  with  overhanging  trees,  arranged  arbour- 
fashion,  led  up  to  the  last-named  houses  on  all  hands, 
screening  them  off  in  part,  so  that  they  could  be  seen 
from  a  few  points  only.  Avenues  in  which,  however, 
the  trees  possessed  their  complete  crownof  green  foliage, 
led  from  the  entrance  at  the  south  to  the  chief  portal 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  in  front  of  which,  and  not 
very  far  away  from  it,  a  playing  fountain  threw  up 
its  waters  high  into  the  air.  At  the  south-west  there 
was,  amongst  others,  the  ornamental  building  set  apart 
for  the  jury,  besides  a  number  of  likewise  ornamental 
restaurants. 

Buildings,  not  ornamental,  such  as  the  long  ma- 
chinery hall,  several  agricultural  edifices,  the  building 
fitted  with  arrangements  having  for  their  object  the 
instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  example  and 
experiment,  and  which  belongs  to  the  German  empire ; 
Krupp's  shed,  with  its  cannon  and  other  warlike  im- 
plements ;  the  section  devoted  to  mining  exhibits,  the 
Austrian  hall  for  the  tasting  of  wines,  and  many 
others  stood  upon  the  narrower  northern  half  of  the 
grounds,  and  were  rather  crowded  together,  so  that  here 
there  could  be  no  thought  or  scope  for  horticultural 
ornamentation.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  was  seen  of  it 
in  this  part  was  dwarfed  and  insignificant.  The  soil  was 
eminently  favourable  to  scenic  and  horticultural  orna- 
mentation upon  the  large  grounds  of  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition. At  Paris  they  had  to  contend  with  a  gravel 
soil  over  3  feet  in  depth,  whereas  here  is  forest  land 
covered  with  old  trees,  and  partially  with  close 
thickets,  which  had  to  be  cleared  away  in  order  to 
obtain  open  spaces.  Hence  nowhere  a  vellow  leaf,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  but  the  most  luxuriant  darkest 
verdure ;  and  how  well  they  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  this  verdure.  Several  cafes  and  restau- 
rants were  embowered  in  trees,  and  their  guests 
could  sit  and  rest  in  the  shade,  whereas  in  the  year 
1S67  at  Paris  one  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning 
sun,  and,  even  then,  glad  to  get  a  seat  at  any  price.  The 
so-called  Indian  tent  with  its  hammocks  could  not 
appear  more  picturesque  in  the  depths  of  the  green 
wood  than  it  did  within  the  grounds  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition. 

Vienna  had  nojardin  Reserve,  as  a  something  set 
apart,  to  enter  which  especially  a  toll  was  levied  upon 
the  visitors,  as  was  the  case  in  Paris.  However,  the 
Vienna  Horticultural  Society  had  a  tolerably  large 
space  placed  at  its  disposal,  in  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  temporary  shows.  Whilst  in  Paris  two  such 
shows  were  held  every  month,  the  Viennese  contented 
themselves  with  five  in  all  (in  May,  June,  August, 
September,  and  October),  and  thus  evinced  in  the 
previous  appointments  made  with  reference  to  this 
subject  their  more  modest  pretensions  in  respect  of  the 
suitability  of  similar  shows  for  Vienna. 


The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  connected 
on  all  sides  with  the  other  portions  of  the  grounds,  and 
enjoyed  more  particularly  the  very  great  advantage  of 
immediate  proximity  to  the  oriental  structures.  An 
Araucaria  brasiliensis,  over  loo  feet  high,  imported 
direct  from  its  native  habitat  (of  course  in  separate 
pieces),  and  which  was  artistically  reconstructed, 
imparted  an  exotic  character  to  this  garden.  In  this 
sense,  too,  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  presence 
of  plants  from  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government 
sent  a  most  accomplished  gardener  to  Vienna,  to  lay 
out  a  Japanese  pleasure  garden,  and  forwarded  at  the 
same  time  a  very  rich  collection  of  Japanese  shrubs  and 
flowers,  above  all  of  Lilies,  in  order  to  give  Europeans 
an  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  garden  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Although  a  great  many  Japanese  plants  have  been 
made  known  to  us  in  recent  times,  through  the  labours 
and  enterprise  of  Siebold,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Maxi- 
mowitsch,  and  of  others,  yet  here  were  a  few  that  were 
quite  new  to  us.  These  Japanese  plants  possess  a 
value  all  the  greater  that  a  part  of  them  will  live  in 
the  open  air  even  in  Germany,  and  can  be  very  well 
introduced  into  England,  the  country  par  excellence 
where  open-air  ornamental  gardening  isfostered.  Touch- 
ing the  Japanese  pleasure  garden,  it  was  one  of  those 
odd  creations  with  which  Japan  is  known  to  abound. 
Nature,  in  its  uncultivated  state,  just  as  we  can  fancy  it 
here  and  there  amongst  the  mountains  of  Japan,  was 
reproduced  in  this  garden  on  the  tiniest  of  scales. 
Grotesque  rockeries,  with  grottos  and  glens,  narrow 
valleys,  tearing  brooks,  enclosed  ornamental  ponds, 
here  and  there  cascades  splashing  noisily  and  dashing 
from  crag  to  crag,  we  saw  them  all  before  us.  Just  as 
all  this  was  in  miniature  and  closely  packed  together, 
and  presented  to  us  in  rapid  succession,  so  the  trees 
used  in  making  up  the  whole  scene  were  mere  dwarfs 
not  exceeding  14  to  2  feet.  Amongst  them  Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata  played  a  part. 

I  should  demur  to  the  assertion  that  such  a  pleasure 
garden  would  be  thought  a  thing  of  beauty  according 
to  our  principles. 

The  traveller  Siebold,  who  died  some  years  ago, 
brought  me  three  different  plans  of  such  pleasure 
gardens  on  his  return  from  foreign  parts,  and  these 
plans  pourtray  more  plainly  still  the  original,  of  which 
an  imitation  has  been  attempted  at  Vienna.  I  can 
almost  bring  myself  to  fancy  that  one  of  these  plans 
was  drawn  up  from  what  was  to  be  seen  in  Vienna. 
Prince  Piickler-Muskau  entertained  the  idea  of  laying 
out  one  of  these  Japanese  gardens  close  to  his  castle  of 
Branitz,  near  Cottbus,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  intention  after  all,  on  account  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  stood  in  the  way. 

To  keep  the  plants  requiring  warmth,  a  tent,  extend- 
ing lengthways  in  the  shape  of  an  imperfect  horse- 
shoe, was  erected  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  grounds.  In  front  and  over- 
head its  interior  space  received,  through  windows  4  feet 
high,  and  placed  perpendicularly,  a  light,  particularly 
mild  and,  as  a  consequence,  very  agreeable.  If  neither 
the  August,  June,  nor  May  shows  at  Vienna  could  in 
the  least  compare,  whether  in  point  of  quantity  or 
quality,  with  the  half-monthly  ones  held  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1S67,  that  which  took  place  in  August,  and 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  deserves  honour- 
able mention  all  the  more  that  Vienna  possesses  in  no 
way  the  extraordinarily  favourable  position  of  Paris, 
and  further,  because,  apart  from  the  very  much  smaller 
population  of  Vienna,  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  taste 
for  flowers  and  plants  has  grown  up  amongst  them. 
Even  Berlin  excels  Vienna  in  this  respect  ;  for,  whereas 
at  Vienna  there  are  but  a  very  few  flower  shops,  in 
Berlin  flowers  and  plants  are  offered  in  great  variety, 
and  partly  of  the  very  choicest,  in  every  street. 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  temporary  shows  at 
Vienna  had  an  advantage  over  those  that  took  place 
every  fortnight  in  Paris.  Although  the  vegetables 
exhibited  now  and  then  in  Paris  were  of  fine  quality, 
yet  there  one  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  collective 
shows  of  vegetables  in  such  variety  and  perfection  as 
were  sent  up  to  Vienna  by  the  gardeners  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine  and  its  neighbourhood  in  August,  and  by 
those  of  Bamberg  in  September.  But  these  collections 
fully  deserve  the  recognition  that  was  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  judges  who  awarded  the  prizes,  no  less 
than  that  which  they  received  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  Moreover  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  October  show,  set  apart  for  fruit  only,  would 
be  a  great  success.  According  to  advices  that  reached 
me  in  my  capacity  of  commissioner  in  the  sections  of 
wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the  interests  represented 
were  large  in  number. 

The  other  parts  of  the  open  space  within  the  Horticul- 
cultural  Society's  grounds  contained  shrubs  and  bedding 
plants  of  the  kinds  that  thrive  in  the  open  air.  These 
call  for  no  special  comment.  If  some  of  the  Conifero? 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  it  must  be  freely  allowed  that 
this  class,  as  represented  in  Paris,  showed  to  very  much 
greater  advantage.  Still  there  was  a  large  collection 
of  wild  trees,  coming  from  the  well-known  arboretum 
at  Moscow,  which  attracted  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  mention  three  more  gardens  of 
small  extent  that  were  connected  with  the  Palace  of 
Industry.  Two  of  these  were  situate  at  the  north  side 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  northern  portal,  and  were 
bounded  in  an  outward  direction  by  two  wings  thereof. 
They  were  triangular  in  shape,  rather  resembled  a  con- 


vent garden,  and,  indeed,  were  treated  as  such  in 
the  distribution  of  the  plants.  In  one  of  these  stood 
in  a  westerly  direction  the  house  of  the  German  Com- 
missioners with  its  very  perfect  arrangements,  intended 
to  serve  as  an  office  for  the  purposes  of  work  and  the 
transaction  of  business.  But  other  visitors  also  passed 
away  the  time  in  it  occasionally,  the  more  so  as  there 
were  German  newspapers  from  all  parts  and  provinces 
to  be  found  within  its  walls. 

The  other  garden  to  the  east  contained  in  the  back- 
ground a  pavilion  erected  for  sale,  and  which  was 
unfortunately,  a  very  heavy  affair.  The  third  and  the 
smallest  garden  was  open  in  front,  and  was  to  the  south 
between  two  wings  of  that  portion  of  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry which  was  taken  up  by  the  French  department.  It 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  the  more  so  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  an  immense 
awning.  In  the  background  there  stood  the  pavilion 
of  the  French  Commissioners,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  be  there  only  for  the  sake  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  through  three  rooms  the  kind  and 
fashion  of  the  present  style  of  furniture  used  in  France. 
The  real  purposes  for  which  it  was  meant— and  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  German  pavilion,  was  excellently 
carried  out — was  in  this  instance  quite  set  aside ; 
men  of  business  and  other  Frenchmen  visiting  the 
Exhibition  found  no  accommodation  here  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  three 
rooms  were  magnificently  fitted  up  and  furnished, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this 
matter  the  French  are  not  only  great  masters,  but 
cannot  even  be  approached  by  any  other  nation.  It 
appeared  to  me  as  though  throughout  the  French 
department  of  the  Exhibition  there  were  evidences  of 
a  change  for  the  better  in  matters  of  taste  amongst 
the  French  since  the  late  war,  and  that  the  violent 
contrasts  so  much  in  vogue  in  former  days  had  been 
discarded,  making  room  for  more  chaste  effects.  The 
room  in  the  centre  possessed,  in  so  far,  a  special 
charm  of  its  own,  as  it  opened  up  into  a  small  con- 
servatory, which  contained  most  lovely  groups  of  leafy 
plants.  Karl  Koch,  Berlin,  Sept.  23. 


CLIMATAL  CHANGES  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

After  some  interesting  remarks,  Mr.  M'Nab  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : — 

One  of  the  chief  topics  which  has  occupied  my 
attention  for  many  years,  and  the  one  which  will 
form  the  principal  feature  of  this  address,  is  the  dif- 
ference observed  in  open  air  vegetation  previous  to  the 
years  1837-3S,  as  compared  with  what  is  seen  at  the 
present  time.  The  observations  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  make  will  not  be  complete  without  much'meteo- 
rological  research.  I  trust,  however,  that  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Buchan,  will  be  induced  to  supply  from 
his  store  of  meteorological  treasures  the  desiderata 
necessary  to  render  this  paper  of  greater  importance 
than  it  can  possibly  be  in  its  present  shape.  Many  of 
the  shrubby  plants  at  one  time  familiar  to  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Society,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  are 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  air,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  same  state  of  perfection.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  a  deterioration  of  our  ordinary  summer 
climate,  or  to  the  non-ripening  of  the  wood  from  the 
want  of  sun-heat,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  true  it  is  that 
a  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  40  or  50  years, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you.  Three  severe 
winters,  viz.,  those  of  1837-38,  1841-42,  and  1860-61, 
carried  off  by  death  a  large  quantity  of  fine  plants  ;  of 
those  killed  many  of  the  kinds  were  replaced,  some 
succeeded  well,  while  others  have  never  since  shown  the 
vigour  of  stem,  leaf,  flower  or  fruit  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  former  times.  To  illustrate  my  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  climate,  numerous  examples  might  be  quoted  ;  a  few, 
however,  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  my  meaning. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c. 

For  a  considerable  time  both  before  and  after  the 
year  1835,  the  Hydrangea  used  to  be  grown  abund- 
antly in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  in  this  dis- 
trict of  Scotland,  producing  in  many  cases  from  20  to 
40  heads  of  blooms  on  each  plant,  according  to  its  size. 
The  wood  ripened  by  the  sun  was  usually  protected 
during  the  winter  with  mats  or  Spruce  Fir  branches. 
About  the  same  time  the  sweet-scented  Verbena 
(Aloysia  citriodora)  also  formed  large  round  clumps, 
and  flowered  freely  every  year  ;  now  this  plant,  like 
the  Hydrangea,  can  scarcely  be  got  to  survive  long  in 
the  open  air,  except  in  some  very  sheltered  places 
near  the  sea,  and  flowering  is  nearly  out  of  the 
question.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  Rock  Rose,  or 
Gum  Cistus,  were  extensively  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  about  40  years  ago.  The  gorgeous  bloom, 
and  the  various  tints  and  colours  of  their  flowers,  were 
always  a  source  of  interest.  Now  many  of  the  varieties 
of  these  plants  are  quite  lost  to  the  country,  and  few 
varieties  are  seen  in  any  garden,  although  for  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  the  varieties  of  Gum  Cistus  ought  to 
be  admirably  adapted. 

About  the  same  period  the  common  Myrtle  was  seen 
in  a  vigorous  condition,  both  trained  on  walls  and  as 
standards.  Wall  trained  specimens  used  to  flower  and 
fruit  abundantly,  but  now  flower  and  fruit  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


*  Opening  address  delivered  by  James  M'Nab.  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday, 
November  13,  1873. 
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During  the  memorable  winter  of  I S6061,  a  large  Myrtle 
was  killed  on  the  garden  wall  at  Leuchie  House,  North 
Berwick.  This  plant  had  stood  in  the  same  position 
for  100  years,  and  flowered  regularly.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  stem  proved  that  this  plant  was 
exactly  a  century  old. 

Along  with  these  suffruticose  plants  may  be  enume- 
rated the  Punica  granatum,  Benthamia  fragifera,  Ribes 
speciosum,  Madura  aurantiaca,  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
Aristotelia  maqui,  Photinia  serrulata,  Eriobotrya  ja- 
ponica,  Azalea  indica  alba,  and  Ligustrum  lucidum. 
The  Ligustrum,  although  occasionally  seen  in  shrub- 
beries,  shows  a  spindly  habit  in  comparison  to  what  it  did 
in  former  years.  The  Mespilus  pyracantha  is  another 
shrub  which  used  to  grow  freely,  and  flower  and  fruit 
abundantly  on  our  walls,  but  is  rarely  now  to  be  seen  in 
that  perfection,  or  inany- 
thing  like  the  frequency, 
formerly  observed.  The 
Catalpa  tree,  .which 
used  to  attain  to  a  height 
of  iS  or  20  feet,  seems 
fast  dwindling  away. 
The  Fuchsia,  particu- 
larly the  F.  coccinea, 
F.  gracilis,  F.  tenella, 
and  F.  discolor,  with 
the  hybrid  variety  called 
F.  Riccartoni,  used  to 
stand  our  winters  well, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  two  last-named, 
which,  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  are  frequently 
cut  to  the  ground,  but 
never  killed  ;  the  others 
are  now  scarcely  to  be 
met  with. 

A  notable  tree  much 
admired  in  former  years 
is  the  Almond,  which 
used  to  produce  flowers 
nearly  as  fine  as  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  our  climate 
now  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  hot  to  allow 
it  to  ripen  its  wood  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce flower  -  buds,  as 
most  plants  now  seen 
in  bloom  are  imported 
from  England  with  the 
flower  -  buds  already 
formed. 

The  Acacia  dealbata 
or  affinis  is  a  New  Hol- 
land tree,  which  used  to 
luxuriate  in  the  open 
borders ;  I  have  seen  it 
growing  both  in  the  bo- 
tanic and  experimental 
gardens,  averaging  about 
26  feet  in  height,  with 
stems  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base, 
and  frequently  producing 
flowers.  This  species 
was  also  at  that  time 
standing  near  the  rock- 
work  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Dr.  Neill  at  Canon- 
mills.  The  tree  was 
12  feet  high,  with  astern 
10  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base.  Nu- 
merous other  examples 
of  this  tree  were  seen 
about  the  same  time  in 
various  gardens  in  the 
East  of  Scotland.  Euca- 
lyptus pulverulenta  is 
another  New  Holland 
tree  which  used  to  be 
an  ornament  on  our 
lawns,  but,  like  the 
Acacia,  it  now  ceases 
to  exist  as  a  standard. 
Specimens  are  occasion- 
ally planted  on  exotic  walls,  but,  even  with  the  greatest 
care  and  protection,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  keep 
them  alive  for  many  years  together. 

How  different  it  is  in  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  often  seen 
growing  luxuriantly.  It  is  surprising  that  with  such 
a  mild  climate  advantage  is  not  more  generally 
taken  to  cultivate  in  the  open  air  many  plants  which  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Scotland  we  are  obliged  to  grow 
in  conservatories.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  in 
Argyleshire,  particularly  round  the  more  sheltered 
parts  of  the  coast  districts,  must  have  been  surprised  at 
the  vigorous  state  of  the  Fuchsias,  many  of  them  of 
great  size  and  age,  and  seeding  abundantly.  Many 
seedlings  are  now  found  in  situations  which  make  it 
evident  that  the  berries  must  have  been  eaten,  and  the 
seeds  passed  by  birds.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
in  another  generation  the  Fuchsia  will  probably  be  set 
down  as  an  indigenous  plant,    In  the  western  districts 


of  Scotland,  besides  the  Fuchsia,  we  frequently  see  the 
Hydrangea,  Arbutus,  Escallonia,  particularly  E.  ma- 
crantha,  with  many  other  half-hardy  plants,  growing 
strong  and  flowering  well. 

Among  suffruticose  plants,  Melianthus  major, 
Euphorbia  elliptica,  and  Erythrina  laurifolia,  used  to 
grow  freely  in  the  Edinburgh  garden,  and  in  several  of 
the  leading  gardens  of  East  Lothian.  It  is  now  a  rare 
occurrence  to  see  them,  except  in  very  sheltered  situa- 
tions near  the  sea ;  the  vigour  of  former  times,  however, 
seems  totally  gone  from  them. 

Our  exotic  walls,  previous  to  1837-38,  used  to  be  , 
profusely  covered  with  the  flowers  of  Magnolia  con-  . 
spicua    and    grandiflora,    Passiflora  coerulea,    Indigo- 
fera  australis,  and  Bignonia  radicans.     Although  these 
plants  still  live,  they  do  not  run  off  into  the  flowering 


Fig.  316.— eucalyptus  globulus— branch  with  leaf  and  fruit, 


condition  which  we  were  formerly  accustomed  to  see. 
The  Passiflora  coerulea  may  occasionally  produce  a 
shoot  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  few  flowers,  but  its 
beautiful  golden  fruit  is  not  now  to  be  met  with. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Passiflora  crcrulea,  I  may  state 
that  during  my  frequent  visits  to  Dublin,  particularly 
about  the  year  1832,  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  see  the 
Passiflora  ccerulea  growing  on  many  of  the  houses 
facing  the  south,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  that  city. 
The  plants  were  trained  on  the  houses  with  branches 
30  or  40  feet  in  length,  and  covered  in  autumn  with 
golden  fruit — a  sight  which  I  have  not  seen  even  in 
Dublin  for  many  years. 

About  40  years  ago  the  Strawberry  tree,  Arbutus 
Unedo,  used  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
shrubberies,  particularly  during  the  winter  months, 
being  then  literally  covered  with  clusters  of  beautiful 
red  berries.  During  the  year  183S  no  fewer  than  300 
plants,  exclusive  of  hedges,  were  killed  in  the  botanic 


and  experimental  gardens,  many  of  them  averaging  from 
8  to  30  feet  in  the  circumference  of  the  branches.  The 
largest  specimen  destroyed  was  60  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  18  feet  high.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
Arbutus  Andrachne  was  likewise  killed  ;  this  plant 
was  also  1 8  feet  high,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
branches  70  feet.  The  two  latter  shrubs  were  removed 
from  the  botanic  garden  at  Leith  Walk  during  the 
year  iS22,  when  of  large  size,  and  planted  in  a 
border  in  front  of  a  south  wall.  At  the  time  of  their 
death  they  could  not  have  been  less  than  So  years  of 
age,  showing  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  climate  suitable 
for  their  growth  during  a  long  series  of  years. 

About  the  time  alluded  to  the  Kalmia  latifolia  also 
used  to  flower  profusely  in  the  open  air,  the  plants 
being  from  4  to  S  feet  in  circumference.  For  the  last 
30  years  it  has  been  a 
rare  occurrence  to  see 
the  Kalmia  in  bloom, 
and  if  seen,  only  a  truss 
here  and  there,  and  that 
after  a  warm  summer. 
To  see  the  Kalmia  in 
perfection  now  we  must 
import  them  from  the 
South,  with  flower-buds 
formed  on  them.  At 
the  present  time  the  Kal- 
mia latifolia  is  one  of 
our  handsomest  ever- 
green shrubs,  whether 
growing  in  black  peat 
soil  or  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  and  free  from  the 
roots  of  deciduous  trees, 
often  forming  dense 
hemispherical  plants, 
4  feet  in  height,  and 
from  20  to  30  feet  in 
circumference. 

Few  shrubby  plants 
used  to  grow  better  and 
flower  more  freely  than 
the  Erica  arborea  and  the 
E.  australis.  They  formed 
large  bushes  both  on 
walls  and  as  standards. 
Although  the  former 
species  now  thrives  and 
occasionally  flowers,  it 
is  frequently  cut  down, 
whilst  the  Erica  australis 
has  almost  disappeared. 

Proposed  Substitute 
for  the  Larch. 
The  Larch  also  calls 
for  a  few  remarks.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that 
a  deterioration  of  cli- 
mate must  have  taken 
place  since  the  Larch 
was  first  introduced  into 
this  country ;  for  how  else 
does  it  happen  that,  from 
the  enormous  quantity  of 
seeds  annually  imported, 
few  of  the  progeny  seem 
to  have  the  vigour  of 
the  original  trees  intro- 
duced to  Dunkeld  and 
Monzie  about  135  years 
ago  ?  I  do  not  wonder 
at  debility  existing  in 
some  of  our  Larch  forests 
planted  with  seedlings 
raised  from  home-saved 
seed,  as  they  are  not 
unfrequently  taken  from 
trees  covered  with  cones, 
andoftendiseased,  which 
indeed  causes  many  of 
them  to  assume  a  free 
coning  condition  at  an 
early  period  of  their 
growth.  But  when  we 
see  trees  raised  from 
foreign  seeds  becoming 
diseased  before  assuming 
a  proper  tree-growth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
Scotch  climate  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  original 
Larches  were  first  introduced  into  this  country. 

A  substitute  for  the  Larch  has  long  been  talked  of, 
but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  adopted.  I  may  here 
remark  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  Wellingtonia  planted 
as  a  nurse  tree,  as  has  long  been  done  with  the  Larch. 
Independently  of  seeds,  which  can  be  got  and  often  im- 
ported in  very  large  quantities,  no  tree  of  recent  intro- 
duction can  be  propagated  faster,  as  it  grows  very  readily 
by  cuttings,  which  soon  make  proper  and  handsome 
specimens.  A  group  of  Wellingtonias,  26  in  number, 
now  in  the  botanic  garden,  were  struck  from  cuttings 
about  15  or  16  years  ago  ;  they  are  all  handsome  and 
vigorous,  averaging  from  9  to  14  feet  in  height.  From 
what  I  know  of  these  trees  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  planted 
and  brought  up  amongst  other  trees  they  will  do  better 
than  planted  singly  on  grass  lawns,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them. 


It  is  said  that  the  wood  is  soft  on 
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account  of  its  free  growing  nature;  this  maybe  the 
case  in  its  native  country,  but  in  a  climate  like  this 
it  grows  more  slowly,  and  its  wood  in  consequence 
may  be  fitted  for  many  useful  purposes. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  Yew  tree  is 
not  so  hardy  now  as  it  once  was,  from  the  circumstance 
of  few  being  seen  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  trees  now  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as  hardiness  is 
concerned,  but  from  the  want  of  stem-pruning  at  an 
early  period,  so  as  to  induce  a  tree  growth.  Many 
planted  during  the  last  30  or  40  years  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  as  bushes, 
instead  of  being  stem-pruned  at  an  early  stage,  so  as  to 
encourage  an  upward  growth.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  see  some  of  our  finest  and  perhaps  oldest  Yew 
trees  in  churchyards,  where,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
growth,  they  had  from  necessity  been  stem-pruned,  to 
prevent  their  low  branches  spreading  over  much  valu- 
able  ground.  If  the  same  pruning  had  been  adopted 
in  gardens  and  shrubberies  as  has  been  done  in  the 
churchyards,  we  should  have  many  more  of  these 
beautiful  trees  scattered  over  the  country  than  we  now 
see.  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
stem-pruning  as  recommended  for 
the  Yew,  and  which  would  never 
assume  a  tree  form  without  it,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial  for 
many  other  evergreen  shrubs,  such 
as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  many 
of  those  planted  during  the  last 
40  or  50  years  are  often  seen  as 
large  rounded  evergreens,  instead 
of  assuming  a  tree  habit,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  if  stem- 
pruning  had  been  early  done. 
The  same  remarks  hold  good  with 
many  plants  of  the  beautiful  At- 
lantic Cedar,  as  well  as  with  Deo- 
dars and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 
Many  of  the  unpruned  specimens 
of  this  latter  shrub  will  in  time 
become  like  large  unseemly  speci- 
mens of  Arbor-vita1,  laid  open 
with  every  fall  of  snow,  and  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  which  can 
never  be  the  case  with  stem- 
pruned  specimens.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  stem-pruning  of  the 
shrubs  just  named,  besides  being 
beneficial  to  them  by  encouraging 
a  tree  growth,  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  render  them  more  hardy, 
from  the  fact  of  the  bark  on  the 
pruned  stems  being  freely  exposed 
and  hardened,  instead  of  being 
rendered  tender  by  being  closely 
surrounded  with  branches  while 
in  their  shrub-growing  condition. 
Numerous  examples  of  pruned 
and  unpruned  specimens  of  the 
above  species  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  botanic  garden  ;  the  upward 
growth  of  the  pruned  stem  over 
the  unpruned  is  well  marked,  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  during  a 
severe  winter  the  stem-pruned 
specimens  will  stand  better  than 
the  unpruned  ones  of  the  same 
kinds. 

At  the  periods  to  which  I  have 
alluded  we  had  not  the  advantage 
of  horticultural  periodicals  to  give 
us  an  account  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  vegetation  of  bygone 
periods  for  comparison  with  those 
of  the  present  time  ;  I  have  there- 
fore to  detail  what  I  have  myself 
seen. 

These,  with  innumerable  other 
examples,  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  our 
climate  during  the  last  50  years.  It  must  be  evident 
to  all  that  we  have  not  the  amount  of  summer-heat 
that  we  were  wont  to  experience  in  former  times,  nor 
yet  the  regular  seasons  in  winters  when  frost  at  Christ- 
mas was  as  certainly  to  be  looked  for  and  to  come  as 
Christmas  itself,  and  which  often  lasted  for  weeks.  Of  late 
years,  with  but  few  exceptions,  we  have  often  as  mild 
weather  at  Christmas  as  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
The  causes  of  these  changes  in  our  climate  I  am  unable 
to  explain,  but  changes  have  taken  place  as  evidenced 
by  the  almost  total  disappearance  in  the  open  air  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  alluded  to,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  trouble  taken  to  introduce  them  again  into 
open-air  cultivation. 

(  To  be  Contimied.) 


antiseptic  vapour  from  its  leaves.  The  same  tree  has 
been  tried  with  success  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
farm  some  20  miles  from  Algiers  was  noted  for  its  pes- 
tilential air  in  the  spring  of  1867;  13,000  Eucalyptus 
were  planted  there,  since  which  time  not  a  single  case 
of  fever  has  occurred.  Numerous  other  like  cases  are 
cited.  We  presume  these  statements  are  substantially 
correct,  although  there  may  be  some  errors  of 
detail,  or  interpretation  of  facts.  A  similar  case 
is  on  record  with  reference  to  the  Sunflower.  The 
Observatory  at  Washington,  U.S.,  was  placed 
in  a  very  unhealthy  marshy  situation,  and  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  fever  was  rife  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  after  the  ground  was  annually  sown 
with  Sunflower,  the  sanitary  condition  was  much 
improved.  As  to  the  Kucalyptus,  the  honour  of  dis- 
covering this  property  is  due  to  Sir  W.  Macarthur,  of 
Camden,  Sydney,  Australia,  to  whom  the  credit  is 
given  by  M.  Naudin  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  I/orti- 
cohj  1S61,  p.  205,  entitled  "  Plantations  Hygieniques." 
This  is  a  new  and  most  important  fact  for  the  forest 
conservators. 

The    fame    of  the   good   qualities    of   Eucalyptus 


FlG.  317.—  EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS,  YOUNG  TREES  (AFTER  ALPHAND.) 


A  DISEASE-DESTROYING   TREE. 

In  the  Comptes Rendus  for  October  6,  p.  764,  M.  Gim- 
bert  narrates  the  success  of  his  experiments  in  improving 
the  miasmatic  climate  of  some  parts  of  Algeria  by 
plantations  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  (figs.  316,  317). 
The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  the  malarious  agency  which  is  supposed  to 
cause  fever.  It  absorbs  as  much  as  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water  from  the  soil,  and  emits  camphorous 


globulus,  the  "Clue  Gum-tree"  of  Tasmania,  has 
extended  even  to  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and 
public  attention  being  thus  directed  to  it,  a  few  further 
notes  upon  a  tree  which  is  of  daily  increasing  importance 
may  be  of  interest.  As  is  well  known  the  numerous 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  known  as  gum-trees,  iron-barks, 
or  stringy-barks,  are  among  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  Australian  and  Tasmanian  vegetation. 
Many  of  them  are  extremely  valuable  as  timber  trees  ; 
others  yield  a  resinous  juice,  which,  when  hardened, 
possesses  powerful  astringent  qualities;  and  many  are 
useful  in  various  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  them  all,  however,  there  is  none  of  more 
general  utility  or  economic  importance  than  E.  globulus. 

Even  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  this  tree  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  trunk,  of  which  the 
outer  layers  of  bark  detach  themselves,  as  in  the 
Oriental  Plane,  is  smooth  and  ash-coloured ;  the 
leaves  are  bluish  green,  or,  when  young,  often  glaucous- 
white,  often  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  axillary,  growing  close  to  the 
stem,  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  The 
tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  but  often 
flowers  when  not  above  10  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of 
valleys  and  moist  declivities  of  wooded  mountains  in 
various  parts  of  Victoria,  as  well  as  of  Tasmania. 

Besides  its  very  great  value  as  a  timber  tree,  this 


species  of  Eucalyptus,  in  common  with  many  others, 
is  of  importance  as  a  honey-producing  tree.  The 
flowers  yield  a  large  quantity  of  honey,  and  are  greatly 
affected  by  bees  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  case  in  Australia, 
where  the  honey-bee  of  Europe,  introduced  there, 
spread  in  a  few  years  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
soon  established  itself  in  the  forests,  in  which  the 
Eucalypti  form  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  vegetation. 
The  leaves,  probably  from  their  coriaceous  and  resinous 
nature,  are  singularly  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
locusts.  This  was  noticed  by  M.  Kamel  in  1S65,  in  a 
part  of  Senegal  where  E.  globulus  had  been  intro- 
duced, when  the  leaves  of  all  other  trees  were  devoured 
by  the  locust,  those  of  E.  globulus  resisted  their 
attacks.  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  leaves 
and  other  portions  of  the  tree  in  medicine,  but 
Mr.  Broughton,  the  Government  chemist  of  Oota- 
camund,  does  not  find  in  either  bark  or  leaves  any 
traces  of  quinine,  which  was  supposed  to  enter  into 
their  composition.  He  says  : — "  Much  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  papers  and  quasi-scientific  journals 
concerning  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus  as  a  febrifuge.  In  the  Lancet  for 
April  20,  1872,  a  notice  is  given 
of  the  uses  of  this  tree  medici- 
nally, in  which  it  U  stated  that 
all  parts  are  most  favourable 
as  a  febrifuge  medicine,  and  also 
that  the  leaves,  when  smoked,  are 
most  efficacious  in  allaying  pain, 
calming  irritation,  and  procuring 
sleep.  This  article  furthermore  in- 
forms us  that  Professor  Vauquelin 
obtained  an  alkaloid  from  the  bark 
which  crystallised  like  quinine  as 
a  sulphate,  and  which  yielded  the 
ordinary  reaction  of  quinine  with 
chlorine,  water,  and  ammonia.  I 
have  examined  the  bark  and  leaves, 
and  have  the  honour  to  state  that 
neither  quinine,  quinidine,  cincho* 
nidine,  nor  cinchonine  is  contained 
in  the  plant  in  any  proportion." 
A  French  chemist,  M.  Cloez,  has 
extracted  from  the  leaves  an 
essence  analogous  to  camphor,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  euca- 
lyptol.  This  substance,  which 
possesses  the  agreeable  odour  of 
the  plant  in  the  highest  degree, 
seems  to  exercise  upon  the  sys- 
tem an  action  similar  to  that  of 
most  other  essential  oils.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  yields  a  pleasant 
rather  bitter  camphor-like  flavour. 
In  Mauritius  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  was  administered  with  some 
success  in  malarious  fever,  the 
leaves  being  sold  for  this  purpose 
at  6t/.  per  ounce.  Cigars  made 
from  the  leaves  were  exhibited 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  recommended  as  being  very 
efficient  in  promoting  digestion  ; 
and  in  the  last  International  Ex- 
hibition were  some  cigarettes 
made  from  the  foliage,  prepared 
by  a  chemist  at  Melbourne,  who 
urges  their  employment  in  bron- 
chial and  asthmatic  affections. 

In  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
this  plant  is  credited  with  the  power 
of  removing  the  sources  of  fever, 
and  in  addition  to  the  case  above 
mentioned  we  are  told  of  a  Dutch 
landed  proprietor  who  planted  some 
plots  of  Sunflower  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  near  his  houses,  and 
whose  tenants  enjoyed  afterwards 
complete  immunity/rom  miasmatic 
fever,  although  that  disease  con- 
tinues to  be  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
swampy  regions  of  the  Punjab  district  the  Sunflower  is 
grown  in  some  places  in  large  plantations  with  marked 
success,  its  influence  tending  to  remove  malaria,  and  thus 
benefiting  the  health  of  residents  in  those  districts. 
The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  the  Punjab  has 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  in  a  recent  report  advocates 
the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 


Jonte  Ccrrespunbence. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Would  you  allow 
me  to  add  a  little  to  the  letter  you  were  good  enough 
to  print  on  the  8th  ?  At  the  show  on  the  12th  inst.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  sounding  some  experienced  old 
horticulturists  as  to  the  practicability  of  bringing  in  a 
large  number  of  Fellows  at  a  guinea  subscription  with- 
out admission  fee  ;  500  of  us  to  bring  in  on  an  average 
ten  one  guinea  Fellows  each.  More  than  one  said, 
"Ten  !  I  could  bring  in  twenty  if  required. "  Others 
said,  "  The  leading  gardeners  could  and  would  afford 
to  become  Fellows  at  a  guinea. "  What  I  would  ven- 
ture  to  propose  is,  that  by  agreement  with  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  we  should  arrange  for  room  for  exhi- 
bitions and  committee  meetings  at  South  Kensington  ; 
that  the  guinea  subscription  should  entitle  to  a  trans 
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ferable  ticket  (it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  use 
to  the  same  person  the  same  day),  this  ticket  to  admit 
to  all  the  Society's  shows,  large  and  small,  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  but  not  to  the  recreation  part  of  the 
gardens,  and  to  admit  the  bearer  and  two  friends  to 
the  Chiswick  gardens;  Fellows  to  have  privilege  of  cut- 
tings, &c,  as  at  present.  I  think  that  it  is  now 
generally  felt  that  matters  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  It 
is  no  question  as  to  who  are  in  power.  I  believe  that  if 
the  Council  consisted  of  the  twelve  wisest  men  in 
London,  and  if  they  all  regularly  attended,  they  could 
not  make  the  Society  what  it  ought  to  be,  on  its  present 
basis.  The  old  wise,  experienced  Council,  after  all 
the  time,  thought,  and  consideration  devoted  to  the 
subject,  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  so  were  driven 
to  the  suggested  arrangement  with  the  Commissioners, 
clearing  off  rent  and  debenture  debt,  and  giving  some- 
thing to  the  good  for  horticulture.  Those  who  best 
know  the  Society  know  how  utterly  rotten  are  its 
foundations  ;  it  is  a  horticultural  society  the  major 
part  of  whose  Fellows  care  little  for  horticulture,  and 
the  principal  part  of  whose  funds  are  of  necessity 
applied  to  non-horticultural  objects.  It  does  not 
matter  who  are  on  the  Council,  they  cannot 
change  this  essentially  false  state  of  things.  We 
have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
attempts  at  patching  up,  and  of  trying  to  alleviate 
symptoms  ;  the  time  is  surely  now  come  for  attacking 
the  disease  itself.  The  South  Kensington  land,  worth 
^300,000,  bought  with  public  money,  must,  if  kept 
private,  yield  a  return  to  be  applied  to  public  objects. 
If  the  Kensingtonians  could,  by  admission  fees,  pay 
,£15,000  a  year  rent,  that  is,  ^12,000  for  interest,  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  ^3000  for  cost  of  maintenance,  they 
would  have  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  keeping  their 
recreation  ground  private.  Having  friends  round  the 
gardens,  I  wish  this  could  be  done  ;  but  is  it  possible  ? 
I  now  call  on  the  horticultural  world,  especially  on  its 
leaders,  to  come  forward  and  express  their  opinion,  and 
to  state  whether  they  will  exert  themselves  to  put  the 
Society  at  last  on  a  reasonable  and  solid  foundation. 
With  5000  one  guinea  Fellows  we  should  be  independent 
of  all  parties,  and  of  all  authorities.  It  is  the  interest 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  for  the  public  good, 
to  have  little  and  big  shows  at  South  Kensington  ;  it 
would  be  our  interest  to  hold  them  there  :  surely  we 
could  not  disagree  over  this  our  only  point  of  contact. 
I  ask,  then,  that  horticulturists  with  influence  shall 
canvass  their  friends  and  those  who  are  guided  by  their 
opinion,  and  ascertain  whether  they  will  give  in  their 
names  as  willing  to  join  the  Society  if  reconstituted  on 
some  such  basis  as  the  above.  They  would,  of  course, 
by  so  doing  bind  themselves  to  nothing  until  the 
details  had  been  worked  out  and  brought  before  them. 
I  venture  to  say  that  you  would  receive  any  lists  of 
such  provisional  Fellows  as  should  be  sent  in  [Yes].  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  my  name  down 
for  ten  Fellows.    George  F.  Wilson. 

The  Poisoning  by  Fungi  at  Stanford.— There 
is  a  paragraph  in  your  impression  for  October  25,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Welch,  of  Stan, 
ford,  near  Brandon,  who  was  poisoned  by  some  kind 
of  fungus  in  the  autumn  of  1S71.  It  is  signed  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  whose  opinion  on  any  matter  connected 
with  Mycology  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  dispute, 
but  as  in  the  present  case  I  have  great  grounds  for 
believing  that  an  error  may  underlie  the  conclusion 
which  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at,  that  Agaricus 
(Amanita)  phalloides  was  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  facts. 
Directly  after  the  fatal  occurrence  I  procured,  through 
the  kindness  of  two  friends,  who  live  a  few  miles  apart, 
but  both  within  reach  of  Stanford,  a  good  supply  of  the 
fungi,  from  the  exact  spot  where  Mr.  Welch  had 
gathered  those  which  caused  his  death.  They  were  in 
perfect  order,  and  I  took  great  pains  to  identify  them. 
They  were  all  of  one  species,  were  entirely  destitute  of 
rings,  and  their  thin  marginal  caps  were  sulcated.  In 
short,  they  were  all  specimens  of  A.  vaginatus.  In 
October,  1872,  I  forwarded  a  supply  of  the  fungi  to 
Kew.  They  were  not  in  very  perfect  condition,  the 
caps  having  been  separated  from  the  stems.  I  received 
a  note  from  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer,  saying  that  Dr. 
Hooker  had  doubts  as  to  one  of  the  caps,  although  the 
rest  were  undoubtedly  A.  vaginatus.  In  a  subsequent 
note,  addressed  to  a  friend  of  Dr.  Hooker,  Professor 
Dyer  suggests  that  the  odd  pileus  might  belong  to  A. 
excelsus  or  A,  pantherinus.  This  year  I  requested 
my  friend  to  forward  specimens  direct  to  Kew, 
that  there  might  be  as  little  delay  as  possible 
in  the  transmission  ;  but  in  a  note  from  him,  since 
received,  he  says,  "It  struck  me  that  those'"  (the 
fungi)  "brought  the  other  day  were  not  the  same 
kind  as  I  sent  you  at  first,"  and  these  are  the  speci- 
mens of  Agaricus  phalloides  examined  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith,  and  alluded  to  in  your  paragraph.  The  matter 
then  stands  thus  : — 1.  All  the  specimens  received  by 
me  in  1S71,  immediately  after  the  accident,  were  A. 
vaginatus.  2.  All  the  specimens  but  one,  forwarded 
by  me  to  Kew  in  October,  1S72,  belonged  to  A.  vagi- 
natus ;  the  one  doubtful  pileus  to  A.  excelsus  or  A. 
pantherinus.  3.  All  the  specimens  sent  this  year 
(two  years  after  the  accident)  belong  to  A.  phalloides. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  probability  of  A.  vaginatus 
having  been  the  fatal  plant  is  great.  Cooke  advises 
that  the  whole  genus  Amanita  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  De  Candolle  appends  the  words 


vix  edidis  to  his  description  of  A.  vaginatus.  I  must 
apologise  for  troubling  you  with  this  note,  but  the 
question  involved  seems  to  be  an  important  one. 
Thomas  E.  Amyott,  Diss,  Norfolk,  November  17. 

Rotten  Wood  as  Manure. — For  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Ford,  of  Stafford,  who  asks,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Gardener?  Chronicle,  for  information  on 
this  subject,  I  have  chemically  analysed  some  soil, 
taken  for  the  purpose  from  among  the  roots  of  a 
decayed  tree.  It  was  the  only  sample  readily  procur- 
able, and  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  silicious  matter 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  consisted  of 
wood-mould  from  a  portion  of  a  decayed  trunk  further 
removed  from  the  earth.  Its  composition — after  drying 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr. — was  as  follows  : — 
^Organic  matter. .         ..  ..         ..  ..       38.23 


Oxide  of  iron  (Fe2  03) 

Alumina. . 

Phosphoric  acid  (P.,  Or.) 

Carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda        

Insoluble  silicious  matter 


"Containing  nitrogen 
(Equal  to  ammonia 


■36 
3-3° 
.46 


[.04) 


The  actual  manurial  value  of  this  particular  sample  is 
certainly  not  great,  but  its  application  under  certain 
conditions  would,  doubtless,  considerably  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  heavy  soils,  particularly  for 
lloricultural  purposes.  Bernard  S,  Dytr,  32,  Burgkley 
Road,  HighgaU  Road,  Loudon, 

Prolific  Potatos. — I  have  just  seen  (November  11) 
your  remarks  on  stem-tubers  of  Potatos  (p.  1469). 
Two  or  three  years  ago  I  saved  a  score  or  two  similar 
tubers  from  the  stems  of  Paterson's  Victoria  Potato, 
and  planted  them  the  following  spring;  but  I  did  not 
find  any  improvement  in  the  crop,  or  greater  immunity 
from  the  disease  than  in  the  ordinary  tubers.  The 
plants  were  not  more  vigorous,  though  treated  the  same 
as  to  soil  and  time  of  planting.  J.  Ellam,  Bodorgan. 

The  Green-rayed  Lily. — We  observe  in  your  last 
week's  paper  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  M.  Duchartre 
had  exhibited  a  new  form  of  Lilium  speciosum  ;  permit 
us  to  remark  that  this  variety  has  been  for  the  last  two 
seasons  in  our  catalogue  as  Lilium  speciosum  album 
japonicum.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  album 
in  having  the  buds  and  stem  a  bright  pale  green, 
whereas  in  album  the  stem  is  brownish  red,  and  the 
buds  are  coloured  with  red,  especially  the  midrib,  as 
in  rubrum.  The  leaves  in  the  Japanese  variety  are 
long  and  pointed — in  album  are  broad  and  shorter ; 
lastly,  the  flower  of  the  Japanese  variety  is  rather 
smaller,  more  symmetrical,  with  a  deep  pea-green 
midrib,  forming,  as  described  by  you,  a  six-rayed  green 
star  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  In  album  the  colour 
is  yellowish  green,  much  less  vivid,  and  confined  to  the 
base  of  the  midrib.  It  was  sent  three  years  ago  to  us 
by  Mr.  Kramer,  under  the  name  of  Teppo  or  Jepo,  we 
could  not  make  out  clearly  the  writing.  We  have  two 
home-grown  bulbs  of  this  variety,  and  are  expecting 
to  receive  more  from  Japan.  We  must  object  to  the 
name  Kraetzeri,  first,  because  it  is  somewhat  crack- 
jawed  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  score  of  priority,  because 
we  had  originally  named  it  album,  var.  japonicum, 
which  name,  we  think,  is  more  expressive.  We  have  sent 
you  drawings  of  the  two  for  inspection.  Teutschel  6°  Co. 
[According  to  botanical  rules,  we  cannot  admit  your 
claim  to  priority.  Eds.] 

Covent  Garden  Market.— Allow  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  numerous  readers  interested  to  the 
notice  given  in  the  daily  papers  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  levy  tolls,  rates,  rents,  stallages,  and  charges 
with  respect  to  the  said  market,  and  to  alter  existing 
tolls,  rates,  &c. ;  to  confer,  vary,  or  extinguish  other 
rights  and  privileges,  &c. ;  to  enable  the  said  owners 
to  alter  existing  bye-laws  and  regulations,  and  to  im- 
pose and  enforce  penalties  for  the  breach  or  non- 
observance  of  any  of  such  bye-laws,  &c.  The  Bill 
will,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient,  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act. 
Whatever  the  Bill  may  be  the  notice  certainly  does 
not  promise  very  good  things  for  the  present  stand- 
holders,  for  they  must  feel  sure  the  "said  owners,"  as 
theyaretermed,  wouldnotgoto  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  new  Bill  to  lower  the  tolls  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  mention  of  any  proposal  to  cover  the  open 
parts — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  portion  appro- 
priated to  English  growers,  and  who,  moreover,  have 
unceasingly  memorialised  each  succeeding  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  a  covering  to  protect  their  persons  and 
goods,  and  enable  the  public  to  purchase  their  fruit, 
&c,  wholesome  and  dry,  instead  of  being  very  often 
in  a  stale  of  fermentation  with  the  rain.  M,  C, 

Oncidiums. — I  see  one  of  your  correspondents 
mentions  the  rarity  of  an  Oncidium  flowering  from  the 
apex  of  the  bulb.  I  have  an  Oncidium  cucullatum 
which  has  thrown  up  a  spike  from  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
with  two  laterals  and  four  flowers  on  the  leading  stem, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  same  bulb  a  spike  with  ten 
flowers.   //.  E.  Canty, 

Mosses— Splachnum.— More  beautiful  than  anyof 
the  Orchids,  more  delicate,  and  very  rare,  is  the 
"flower"  of  Splachnum  luteum.     Its  habitat  is  the 


most  northern  Pine  forest  in  Europe,  in  lat.  700  N., 
at  Bossecop,  in  Finmarck,  and  it  grows  under  almost 
the  northernmost  Pine  tree  in  the  world.  Neither  did 
I  ever  find  it  in  any  spot  south  of  that ;  but  no  doubt 
it  is  found  farther  south.    O. 

New  Double-flowered  Cinerarias  {fig.  31s,  p. 
*569). — Double-flowered  Cinerarias  are  not  absolute 
novelties,  for  we  remember  having  seen  exhibited  in 
London,  in  1S61,  by  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
a  variety  called  C.  rosea  plena,  to  which  a  Commenda- 
tion was  then  awarded,  and  which  was  a  very  pretty, 
compact-growing,  double-flowered  variety,  with  the 
flower-heads  of  a  magenta-rose  colour.  Whether  that 
was  lost  or  not,  or  did  not  perpetuate  itself,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  was  not  seen  again  in  public,  nor  has  a 
double-flowered  Cineraria  appeared  since  that  time,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  till  this  year,  when  cut  blooms  of 
several  varieties  were  sent  to  us,  and  were  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  hope  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
double-flowered  Cineraria  as  a  valuable  decorative 
plant.  We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Haage  iS:  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  not  only  for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the 
accompanying  figure  of  this  novelty,  but  also  for 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  during  the  past  summer, 
the  blooms  above  referred  to,  which  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  beauty,  and  were  perfectly  and 
evenly  double,  being  entirely  made  up  of  ligulate 
florets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  double-flowered  Jacobcea, 
Senecio  elegans,  which  they  very  much  resembled. 
There  were  representatives  of  all  the  modifications  of 
colour  usually  found  amongst  Cinerarias,  namely, 
crimsons  and  magentas  in  various  shades,  purples  both 
dark  and  light,  as  well  as  flowers  tipped  with  several 
different  tints  of  violet  and  magenta.  And  there  were 
size  and  symmetry,  as  the  larger  detached  blooms, 
represented  in  the  figure  of  the  natural  size,  fully 
testify.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  as  represented  by  the 
principal  figure,  is  exceedingly  good,  and  altogether 
we  look  upon  these  novelties  as  decided  acquisitions 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  even  though,  as  may 
be  possible,  the  double-flowered  character  may  not  yet 
be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  offspring.  T.  Moore,  in 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist." 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  Rose  Harvest  at  Adrianople.  —  The 
Rose  harvest  in  this  province  does  not  take  place  at 
any  precise  period,  still,  it  is  generally  expected  to 
commence  early  in  the  month  of  April  ;  but,  owing  to 
wet  weather  and  a  cloudy  spring,  this  year  harvesting 
operations  did  not  begin  till  near  the  end  of  May.  A 
high  temperature  in  April  will  cause  the  Rose-buds  to 
develope  early,  chilly  weather  retarding  the  blossoming 
of  the  flowers  until  milder  and  softer  weather  sets  in. 
In  cloudy  or  wet  seasons  the  Rose  plants  blowgradually, 
and  harvesting  lasts  about  a  month,  when  the  gather- 
ing of  the  flowers  is  rendered  easy,  and  operations  of 
distillation  are  conducted  with  care  and  attention  ; 
whereas  when  the  weather  is  dry  only  half  that  time 
is  occupied,  and  distillation,  is  more  rapidly  proceeded 
with.  The  advantages  of  a  damp  season  over  a  dry 
one  consist  in  a  greater  yield  of  oil  in  the  former, 
when  about  S  to  9  okes  or  22  to  24  lb.  of  the  blossoms 
are  required  to  produce  one  miscal  of  1  \  drachm ;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  14  to  16  okes  or  3S  to  44  lb.  of  the 
flowers  will  barely  suffice  to  produce  the  same 
quantity.  In  low  and  sheltered  localities  the 
Rose  tree  comes  to  perfection  sooner  than  in  high 
land,  owing  to  the  greater  power  of  the  sun  over 
elevated  positions,  where  harvest  is  naturally  more 
backward.  We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  Vice- 
Consul  Dupuis,  that  the  harvest  this  year  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  more  remunerative  to  cultivators,  and  the 
crop,  it  is  said,  will  yield  in  quantity  some  500,000 
miscals,  or  about  93, 750  ounces  of  otto  or  attar  of  roses, 
and  is  valued  at  about  ^70,000  ;  but  as  the  weather 
throughout  last  spring  was  moist,  distillation  was  pro- 
fuse, consequently  it  is  less  strong  than  last  year's 
produce.  The  best  quality  of  attar  varies  in  price 
frum  17  to  iS  piastres  the  miscal,  or  from  \^s.  4*/.  to 
i6j.  lO(/.  per  ounce;  whilst  inferior  qualities  realise 
from  14  to  15  piastres  the  miscal,  or  13s.  id.  to  14J. 
the  ounce.  The  mode  adopted  for  testing  the  purity 
of  the  different  qualities  of  these  oils  is  to  put  the 
essence  into  flasks,  which  are  afterwards  immersed  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  630  to  6S"  Fahr.,  when,  if 
the  quality  be  good,  it  will  freeze  ;  this  oil  is  preferred 
to  all  others  as  being  of  the  purest  kind.  These  oils 
will  also  greatly  differ  in  quality,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  stony,  sandy  ground,  impreg- 
nated with  oxide  of  iron,  is  said  to  favour  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  produces  oil  of  the  very  best  quality  ; 
while  hard,  unmixed  land  will  only  yield  oil  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  which  will  not  freeze  at  52°  Fahrenheit. 

Attar  of  Roses  is  mostly  exported  to  Germany,  and 
buyers  and  agents  from  that  country  annually  resort  to 
the  province  of  Adrianople  and  make  extensive  pur- 
chases for  hrms  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  6i,Soo 
ounces,  the  remainder  finding  ready  markets  in  the  East 
and  Constantinople.  The  principal  localities  where 
this  valuable  article  is  manufactured  arc  the  districts  of 
Kizanlik,  Karlowo,  Kalofer,  Eski-Saara,  Jani-Saara, 
Tschirpan,  and  Philipopoli,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Balkan  mountains,  the  first-named  places  being 
chiefly  renowned  for  their  extensive  plantations  of  the 
Damask  Rose,  Sempervirens,  and  Musk  Roses, 
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Societies. 


Scottish    Arboricultural  :    Nov.   5  and  6.— The 
20th  annual  general  meeting-  of  the  Scottish  Arboricul 


stated  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  in  the  most 
satisfactory  condition,  and  that  during  the  year  ^48  had 
been  paid  into  the  capital  fund. 

The   report   was   approved  of,   and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  urge  upon  the  Government  to  give,  either  in 


Jural  Society  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall   at  the  Royal    the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  or  in  the  Museum  at 
Botanic  Garden,    Edinburgh.     Dr.    Hugh  Cleghorn,    of    the  Botanic  Garden,  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the 


Stravithy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair ;  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  foresters,  nurserymen,  and  arboriculturists. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  delivered  an  opening  address.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Society  on  their  meeting  this  year  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  kindly  made  available  by  Professor  Bal- 
four, Regius  keeper.    He  traced  the  history  of  the  Society 


nurseryman.  Mr.  R.  T.  Macintosh  and  Mr.  William 
M'Corquodale  officiated  as  croupiers. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 

The  Chairman  gave  the  ' '  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society."  He  was  happy  to  think  the  Society  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  state.  They  had  upwards  of  700  mem- 
bers, and  to-day  had  added  to  the  membership  40 
gentlemen,  of  whom  30  were  at  least  working  foresters. 
He    believed    that    the     Society    was     advancing    and 


specimens  and  books  of  the  Society, 

Competitive  Essays. — The  following  prizes  were  then 
awarded  :— Mitchell   Prize,    5   guineas—"  Present    State  j  reaching  a  very  promising  position  among  the  associations 
and   Future    Prospects   of  Arboriculture   in   Yorkshire,"    of  the  country. 

D.  Tait.  forester,  Owston  Park,  Yorkshire;  "Present,  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson,  H.M.  Chopwell  Woods,  who,  as 
State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Arboriculture  in  Aberdeen-  I  "  the  father  of  the  Society,"  acknowledged  the  toast,  ex- 
shire,"  W.  Gilchrist,  forester,  Cluny  Castle,  Aberdeen,  pressed  the  hope  that  the  Association  would  go  on  pros- 
lation  in  1855  up  to  its  present  prosperous  I  No.  1  silver  medal  ;  "Different  Modes  of  Profitably  Dis-  pering  and  to  prosper.  He  believed  that  the  time  was 
condition  He  considered  that  the  high  price  of  coal,  '  posing  of  the  Produce  of  Woods."  1st  gold  medal,  Wm.  \  not  far  distant  when  they  would,  as  a  Society,  be  able 
which  had  brought  into  existence  three  great  companies  ,  Gilchrist  ;  2d,  And.  Peebles,  Highclere  Castle,  Berk- j  to  show  to  the  world  first-class  work. 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  peat-moss  into  a  useful  shire,  No.  1  silver  medal  ;  "  Different  Ages  at  which  the  \  The  Society  resumed  Us  sittings  on  Thursday  at  noon, 
fuel,  might  have  some  effect  in  raising  the  value  of  minor  Various  Sorts  of  Timber  Trees  may  be  most  Profitably  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn  occupied  the  chair, 
forest  produce-  branches  and  fragments,  looked  upon  as  Felted,"  Lewis  Bayne,  Kinmel  Park.  Abergyle,  North  \  Methods  of  Pruning  Trees  -The  Chairman  opened  a 
refuse  and  unsaleable.  This,  he  hoped,  would  stimulate  Wales,  No.  2  silver  medal  ;  "  Wood  Damaged  by  Gases  discussion  on  methods  of  pruning  trees  by  reading 
the  planting  of  waste  land  and  unculturable  declivities,  from  Calcining  of  Ironstone,"  And.  Slater,  Lofthouse,  ,  extracts  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  held  m  London  on 
Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  depredations  of  insects  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  No.  2  silver  medal ;  "  Natural  His- ,  the  subject.  The  opin.on  therein  expressed  was  that  if 
on  forest  trees,  and  the  need  of  further  research  and  in-  toiy  of  Beetles  that  Attack  Conifers;,"  Mr.  R.Hutchison,  of  |  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  detrimental  to 
formation      regarding      these 


noxious  creatures.  Figures  of 
the  insects  in  their  different 
states,  and  specimens  of  the 
wood  showing  the  effects  pro- 
duced, would  enhance  the 
value  of  such  contribution  to 
the  Transactions.  A  state- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  in- 
cipient inquiry  regarding  the 
influence  of  the  denudation 
of  trees  in  the  climate  of  North 
Britain ;  and  a  summary  was 
given  of  the  recent  observa- 
tions of  scientific  men  in  differ- 
ent countries  on  this  difficult 
inquiry.  The  extensive  pine- 
tum  in  the  garden,  arranged 
by  Mr.  M'Nab,  was  referred 
to  as  being  specially  worthy  of 
inspection  and  study.  He 
trusted  the  foresters  present 
would  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Botany,  where 
there  was  much  to  instruct 
their  minds,  and  hoped  that 
the  leisure  of  the  long  winter 
evenings  would  be  spent  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  bota- 
nical science. 

Professor  Balfour  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  very  able,  valu- 
able, and  suggestive  address. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  active  chief  of  a  forest 
department  in  India  ;  he  re- 
tained all  his  interest  in  fores- 
try, and  he  (Professor  Balfour) 
was  quite  sure  he  had  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society  at  heart. 
Before  sitting  down,  he  begged 
to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  pleased  as  well 
as  instructed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  arboretum  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Thomson,  Strath- 
spey, seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted. 

The  Rainfall  Experiments. 
— Professor  Balfour  reported 
that  he  and  Mr.  Hutchison 
had  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Brad- 
ford as  representatives  of  the 
Society.  They  had  reported 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Society 
for  carrying  on  the  experi- 
ments as  to  the  influence  of 
woods  on  the  rainfall  of  Scot- 
land. The  Association  thought 
that  the  Society  had  not  gone 
sufficiently  into  the  matter  to 
warrant  a  renewal  of  the 
grant  of  f^io  towards  the  experiments 


Fig. 


trees  it   was    the   practice  of 
pruning  them. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  H.M. 
Chopwell  Woods,  said  that 
except  in  very  exceptional 
cases  it  was  most  barbarous 
to  prune  trees.  In  his  experi- 
ence unpruned  timber,  no 
matter  how  decayed  the  bran- 
ches, could  be  sold  at  a 
higher  rate  than  timber  which 
had  been  pruned. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist,  Ury 
House,  did  not  think  prun- 
ing with  the  object  of  promot- 
ing growth  judicious,  although 
pruning  could  never  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with.  Prun- 
ing side  branches  and  double 
tops  should  be  done  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  growth. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  if 
the  plantation  was  properly 
thinned  the  trees  would  prune 
themselves. 

Professor  Balfour  said  that 
Nature  did  a  great  deal,  but 
the  important  thing  was  to 
keep  the  branches  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Wm.  M'Corquodale, 
Scone,  maintained  that  judi- 
cious pruning  was  necessary. 
Foreshortening,  if  done  early, 
allowed  the  tree  to  develope 
itself  in  a  proper  manner,  but 
if  the  shoots  were  allowed  to 
grow,  and  the  leader  to  be- 
come forked,  high  winds 
would  be  sure  to  split  the 
tree.  Pruning  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  pocket-knife, 
and  care  taken  not  to  reduce 
the  foliage  or  branches  too 
much.  In  the  case  of  trees 
40,  50,  or  60  years  of  age, 
what  would  they  do  with 
rotten  branches  on  the  stem  ? 
Mr.  Thomson  :  Let  them 
remain. 

Mr.  M'Corquodale:  Well, 
if  they  did,  the  branches 
would  drop  off  in  time,  and 
form  a  hole  in  the  stem.  He 
contended  that  it  was  more 
judicious  to  lop  off  the  branch 
and  allow  the  young  wood  to 
grow  over  the  hole,  which 
would  prevent  a  blemish  in 
the  timber.  They  ought  to 
know  pretty  well,  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
tree,  how  many  years  the 
young  wood  would  take  to 
grow  over  the  wound  caused 
by  the  pruning.  He  found  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  30  years  of 
>n  or  I  age  the  wound  healed  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  each  year. 


LE-FLOWERED   CINERARIA. 


.     He  hoped  the  '  Carlowrie,   goldj'medal ;        iue   naimai  ;nuuuLLiuii   w  1  ^^  ^         — 

grant  would  be  renewed  next  year,  when  they  reported    Self-sowing   of  the  Silver  Fir,"J  Wm.  Gilchrist,    bronze  j  He  thought,  however,  that  it  wou 
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the  results  of  their  observations  near  Camwarth.  [medal;    "A   New    Transplanting  Machine 

Office-B 'carers. — Dr.  Dietrich  Brandis.  Inspector-General    Bute  estate,    Rothesay,  No.  1  silver  medal  ; 

of  Forests  to  the  Government  of  India,  was  unanimously  r  of    Cones,"   the  Methven    prize   of   5  guineas, 

elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  forty  new  [  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy. 

members  were  elected,   including  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the        Exhibition. — An  interesting  exhibition  was  held  in  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,   of  Blairadam,  First  Commis-    histological  class-room  of  the  Museum  ;  and  it  secured 

sioner  of  Public  Works  ;  Mr.  John  Pender,  M.P.  ;  and  .  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  those  present  at  the 

Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  C.B.     The  following  office-bearers    meeting.     Mr.    R.    Hutchison,    of    Carlowrie,    showed 

were  then  elected  : — 

President  —  Hugh    Cleghorn,    of    Stravithy,    M.D., 

F.R.S.E.      Vice-Presidents— Wellwood  H.  Maxwell,    of 

Munches,    M.P.  ;     Robert    Hutchison,     of    Carlowrie, 

F.R.S.E.  ;  John  Grant  Thomson,  wood  manager,  Gran- 
town,  Strathspey  ;  Robert  Foulis,  forester,  Fordel,  Fife  ; 

William    Gilchrist,    forester.    Cluny    Castle,    Aberdeen. 

Secretary — John  Sadler,   F.R.Ph.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany 

and  Zoology  in  the  Royal  High  School,  and  assistant  to 

the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Treasurer — Thomas  Methven,  of  Messrs.  T.  Methven  & 

Sons,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh.    Auditor — John  Ord  Mackenzie,  of  Dolphinton, 

W.S.      Judges— William   Gilchrist   {convener},    forester, 

Cluny   Castle,   Aberdeen ;  James   Rait,    forester,    Castle 

Forbes,   Aberdeen  ;    William  Gough,    woods  manager, 

Wykeham,  York. 

The  Society's  Funds. — Mr.  Thos.   Methven,  treasurer, 


prune  the  branches  if  these  were  more  than  5  or  6  inches 
in  diameter. 

Professor  Balfour  said  that  in  the  case  of  foreign  trees, 
such  as  the  Deodar,  if  the  leader  was  not  growing  vigor- 
ously it  might  be  judicious  to  prune  the  branches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stem.     This  sometimes  made  the  tree  of  a 
better  form,    and  threw  strength   and  vigour  into  the 
leading  shoot, 
upwards  of  60  photographs  of  old  and  remarkable  trees  .      Mr.  M'Corquodale  said  that  if  the  branches  were ^toe- 
in  Scotland.     Mr.  Sadler  showed,  under  the  microscope.  |  large  they  were  apt  to  bleed  too  much,  but  small  branches 
the  structure  of  many  different  varieties  of  woods  ;  and    could  be  pruned  safely.  . 

the  Society  displayed  its  fine  collection  of  woods  and  ,  Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist  said  he  wished  to  narme 
cones  side  by  side  with  the  collection  of  cones  which  I  opinion  of  foresters  as  to  the  season  01  tne  year  ai  wmen 
secured  to  Mr.  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy,  the  Methven  pruning  should  be  performed  Many  held  the  opinion 
prize  of  5  guineas.  Other  interesting  exhibits  were  a  branch  that  winter  was  the  best  time,  but  he  thought  mat  pruning 
of  Spruce  Fir  in  the  shape  of  a  human  hand,  and  a  paint-  !  should  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
ing  comparing  a  Wellingtonia  gigantea  with  the  Melville  '  when  there  was  an  excess  of  sap  in  the  trees,  ine  neaiing 
Monument,  St.  Andrew  Square,  in  which  the  latter  is  over  of  the  wound  then  commenced  directly,  whereas  if 
completely  dwarfed  by  the  gigantic  tree.  We  believe  the  pruning  was  performed  in  winter  me  cutDrancn 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  became  dry  and  lifeless,  and  there  was  less  chance  01  ine 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  j  young  wood  uniting  with  the  old  wood.  „■„  „  a# 

The  Vinner.-The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Society  Mr.  C.  S.  France,  Penicuik,  said  that  the '  Pniningat 
took  place  in  the  Albert  Hotel,'  Hanover  Street,  in  the  !  any  rate  of  the  Conifer*  should  be  performed  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Cleghorn  occupied  the  chair,  supported  growing  season.  They  should  begin  early  and  pinch  in 
by  Mr.  Sadler,  Dr.  Foulis,  Cupar;  Mr.  R.  Hutchison,  ,  the  branches,  so  as  to  encourage  the  stem^ 
of  Carlowrie  ;  Mr.  John  Methven  and  Mr.  D.  Mitchell,  J 


ne  Drancues,  au  <*a  w  cm-uuiogi.  .~~  - 

Mr.  M'Corquodale  said  that  he  always  pruned  with  the 
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rise  of  the  sap,   and  by  the  following  September  there 
would  be  perhaps  an  inch  of  the  wound  healed  over. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  general  conclusion  seemed  to  be,  that  amputa- 
tion or  removal  of  limbs  of  trees  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  be  much  better  borne  at  an  early  age  than 
when  the  tree  had  grown  up  ;  and  that  if  a  wood  was  at 
first  properly  planted  and  thinned,  there  would  be  com- 
paratively little  need  of  pruning.  He  expressed  gieat 
pleasure  at  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
discussion,  from  which  much  truth  had  been  elicited,  and 
he  trusted  that,  at  future  meetings  of  the  Society,  similar 
discussions  on  useful  subjects  would  be  held. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  was  at  this  point  obliged  to  leave  the 
meeting,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Gil- 
christ, Cluny  Castle,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Comparative  Advantage  of  Planting  in  Groups  or 
Mixed  Plantations. — Mr.  M'Corquodale  opened  the 
discussion  on  this  subject.  If  they  could  ensure  Larch 
growing  to  maturity  sound  and  healthy,  he  would  never 
recommend  another  tree  being  mixed  with  it  ;  but  then 
Larch  was  so  subject  to  disease,  that  if  a  plantation  was 
composed  of  Larch  alone,  it  might  in  the  course  of  20  or 
25  years  become  a  total  wreck.  If  mixed  with  equal 
numbers  of  Scotch  Fir,  they  could,  when  the  first  course 
of  thinning  was  being  made,  see  whether  the  Larch  was 
likely  to  remain  strong  and  healthy.  If  so,  then  they 
could  leave  the  Larches  and  thin  the  Scotch  Firs ;  and 
so  on,  supposing  the  Larches  to  remain  healthy,  they 
should  by-and-by  thin  out  all  the  Scotch  Firs  and  leave 
the  plantation  a  pure  Larch  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Larches  began  to  show  signs  of  disease,  they  should 
thin  them  out,  and  eventually  leave  the  plantation  purely 
one  of  Scotch  Fir.  In  this  way  a  crop  of  timber  was 
always  secured.  In  situations  that  were  peculiarly 
adapted  for  Larch  he  would  plant  that  tree  and  nothing 
else.  He  did  not  care  about  grouping  or  mixing,  and 
even  Oak,  unless  on  first-rate  soil,  did  not  pay  now  as  a 
timber  tree. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist  said  his  experience  was  that 
Larch  growing  among  hard-wooded  trees  succeeded  much 
better  than  when  grown  by  themselves,  when  they  did  not 
seem  to  take  hold  of  the  ground,  and  were  apt  to  be 
overturned  by  the  wind. 

Mr.  M'Corquodale  did  not  believe  in  forming  planta- 
tions of  hard-wooded  trees.  It  might  surprise  many  to 
know  that  in  the  course  of  upwards  of  30  years'  experi- 
ence he  had  never  planted  for  timber  purposes  an  Ash, 
Elm,  or  Beech.  They  were  not  remunerative  trees  to 
grow. 

Mr.  France  said  that,  as  a  rule,  mixed  plantations  were 
most  profitable,  though  there  were  situations  where  it  was 
most  judicious  to  plant  only  one  kind  of  tree.  With 
mixed  plantations  they  secured  a  more  varied  landscape, 
and  where  they  could  combine  both  profit  and  beauty  that 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist  said  that,  if  hard-woods  were 
used  as  nurses  in  plantations,  they  should  be  confined  to 
Birches,  Ashes,  and  Laricio  Pine  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
Larches  and  Scotch  Firs  were  superior  to  these.  Elms 
and  Beeches  took  up  too  much  space. 

Mr.  M'Corquodale  said,  that  after  Ashes  were  cut 
down  their  roots  still  maintained  life  and  impoverished 
the  soil.  If  it  was  desired  to  plant  Ashes,  they  should  be 
set  as  wide  apart  as  would  be  desired  in  a  permanent 
crop,  and  nursed  with  Larches,  which  were  always  sale- 
able at  any  stage.  Besides,  the  roots  of  the  Coniferae 
died  after  the  tree  was  cut  down. 

Mr.  France  said  that  there  was  an  increasing  demand 
for  certain  sorts  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp  in  paper  making.  No  timber  was  better  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  Poplar,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in 
localities  where  the  Poplar — the  best  variety  was  the 
Black  Italian — grew  well,  it  would  be  very  remunerative 
indeed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  planting  in  groups  should 
be  studied  in  glens,  hollows,  or  exposed  situations. 
For  ornamental  purposes  group  planting  was  also 
advisable. 

Professor  Balfour,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close, 
said  he  always  felt  the  better  for  such  debates,  and  he  had 
been  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  A  great 
deal  of  useful  practical  information  had  been  elicited. 

Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace,  said  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  said  regarding  the  planting  of  trees  for  land- 
scape effect,  and  he  proposed,  as  a  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting,  the  advantage  of  planting  in  groups 
or  in  mixed  plantations,  so  as  to  combine  profit  with 
landscape  effect. 

The  other  subject  for  discussion  agreed  upon  was  the 
injury  done  to  forest  trees  by  wild  animals  and  birds, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close. 


recommending     a     dressing    of     manure    between    the 
rows    in    winter,  forking    it    in   in   the   spring ;    others 
preferred  raking  off  what  might  be  left  of  the  dressing, 
not  stirring    the  ground  at   all ;   whilst    others,    again, 
believed  that  the  Strawberry  plantation  should  be  surface- 
dressed  after  the  crops  had  been  gathered,  and  watered 
in  dry  weather  if  necessary,  that  being  the  period  when 
strong  fruitful  crowns,  or  crowns  of  opposite  character, 
were  formed.     Cutting  any  other  than  withered  leaves  off 
the  plants  was  unanimously  considered  injurious.     Straw 
between  the  rows  was  considered  better  than  any  other 
material  for  keeping  the  fruit  clean,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  adhering  to  the  fruit,  and 
lawn  mowings  being  prolific  of  seeds,  which  germinate  and 
necessitate  a  deal  of  labour  to  get  rid  of.    Mr.  Henderson 
recommended  straw  chopped  up  finely,  and  laid  round 
the  plants,  as  a  sure  barrier  to  slugs.     As  to  the  nature  of 
soil  most  suitable,  a  good  loam  was  generally  considered 
best ;  others  did  not  object  to  a  light  soil,  so  long  as  they 
could  be  well  fed,  the  Barking  sewage  farm  being  cited 
as  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  with  them  under  such 
treatment  on  poor  soils.     The  best  method  of  treatment 
in  pots,  is  to  procure  the  earliest  runners,  root  them  in 
60-sized  pots,  get  them  into  the  fruiting  pots  when  the 
roots  have  filled  the  others,  potting  firm,  using  as  compost 
a  sound  loam,  enriched  with  mushroom-bed  dung  or  horse 
droppings,  soot,  and  bones  (the  latter  being  recommended 
for  drainage  by  a  member),  and  to  get  the  plants  to  make 
the  most  growth  possible.      As  to  wintering,  some  pre- 
ferred stacking  the  pots,  others  growing  them  in  frames. 
March  was  considered  early  enough   to   have   the   first 
batch  ready  for  ripening.     A  low   temperature  till  the 
fruit  was  set,  then   a  high  one,  with  air  on  all  the  time, 
was  considered  the  best  means  for  ensuring  success.     Dis- 
tributing the  pollen  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  syring- 
ing, was  noticed  as  a  further  means  of  success.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  late  Dr.  Lindley's  article  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  flower  come  to  perfec- 
tion, published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1847,  p.  235. 
A  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  being  advisable  to 
place  the  pots  on  turves  or  other  substances  into  which 
the  roots  could  strike ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  best  to 
keep  the  roots  from  beginning  to  end   confined  to  the 
pot.     For  early  work   Black   Prince,    Keens'    Seedling, 
Princess  Alice  Maud,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
were  recommended  ;   successions   being   procured   from 
President,  Premier,  Sir  C.  Napier,  British  Queen,  &c.     A 
large  number  of  sorts  were  discussed  as  to  quality  and  use- 
fulness, the  experience  of  those  present  being  that  climate 
and  other  circumstances   affect  the  Strawberry  much  in 
different  localities,  causing  sorts  of  first-rate  quality  in 
some  localities  to  be  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  others. 
Those  already  named,    Sir   Harry,    Mr.    Radclyffe,   Dr. 
Hogg  (said  to  be  tender  in  some  situations),  La  Constante, 
President  Wilder,    Lucas,    Frogmore   Late   Pine,    being 
considered  sorts   to  be  generally    depended    on,   though 
Keens'  Seedling  was  said  by  some  to  be  poor  on  the  poor 
soil  hereabouts.  R.  P.  B. 


Wimbledon  Gardeners'  DrscussroN  Class: 
Nov.  11. — Mr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Lynne  read 
a  paper  on  Strawberry  Culture  in  the  Open  Air  and  in 
Pots.  The  most  important  opinions  and  facts  enun- 
ciated in  the  course  of  the  evening  were  the  distances  the 
plants  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  apart,  3  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  2  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  being 
considered  close  enough  to  ensure  first-class  fruit  by  some. 
Others  advocated  planting  as  close  in  the  rows  as  1  foot 
apart,  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and  recommended  that 
after  the  first  year's  crop  every  alternate  plant  should  be 
destroyed.  In  the  poor  peaty  soil  most  general  in  this 
locality  this  plan  was  said  to  answer  well,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  after  two  years.  Those  who  had  a  soil 
of  a  loamy  character  to  deal  with  found  them  do  well  up 
to  six  or  eight  years  of  age.  One  member,  whose  soil  was 
of  good  body,  protested  against  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  poor  soil,  and  who  find  the  Strawberry  most  fruitful 
at  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  recommending  their 
system  as  the  best  to  be  pursued  without  pointing  out 
the  differences  which  different  soils  make  on  the  con- 
tinued fruitfulness  of  the  Strawberry.  As  to  the  mode 
of    dealing    with     plants    of    more     than     one    year's  I 


Peebles  Leek  Club  :  Nov.  13. — The  22d  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  in  the 
Tontine  Assembly  Rooms,  Peebles.  The  Club  was 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
working  classes  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their 
gardens  and  the  quality  of  their  vegetables.  It  now 
numbers  some  130  members,  each  of  whom  pays  6d.  a 
year  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  give  annual  subscrip- 
tions, which  enables  the  managers  to  offer  some  good 
prizes.  The  working  men's  produce,  as  a  correspondent 
informs  us,  is  something  extraordinary — so  good,  in  fact, 
that  in  special  things  but  few  professional  gardeners  wilt 
compete  with  them.  Such  clubs  are  springing  up  in 
almost  every  village  of  any  importance  in  Scotland,  and 
they  well  merit  the  warm  support  of  all  who  have  the  true 
interest  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  There  was  a 
splendid  lot  of  articles  shown,  comprising  Leeks,  Onions, 
Potatos,  Cabbages,  Greens,  Celery,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  competition  in  almost  every  department  was  close 
and  keen,  the  competitors  for  every  prize  being  more  than 
usually  numerous.  Taking  the  show  as  a  whole,  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  any 
previously  held  ;  and  the  judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  Leeks  shown  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
equal,  far  more  surpass.  At  two  o'clock  the  exhibition 
was  opened  to  the  public,  when  a  large  number  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various 
vegetable  products  with  which  the  tables  were  well  filled. 


souri  State  Board  of  Agriculture.       We  congratulate 
these  gentlemen  on  their  good  luck  in  being  able  to 
retain    the    meritorious   services    of  Mr.    Riley,    than 
whom   a   more   efficient   and   more  devoted    scientist 
could   not   be  easily  met  with.      Not  many  Common- 
wealths are  as  yet  far-seeing  enough  to  spend  in  five 
years  10,000  dols.  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  the 
practical   acquaintance   with  the   habits  of  insects  in- 
jurious  to  human  economy  in  all  its  various  bearings. 
Missouri   has   done   it.     This  honourable   mention  is 
praise  enough.     The  present  report  contains  an  easy 
and  yet  solid  introduction  to  the   study  of  entomo- 
logy,   its   relations   to   agriculture,    and   its    advance- 
ment, combined  with  brief  instructions  for  collecting, 
preserving,  and  studying  insects.     This  chapter  is  fol- 
lowed by  notes  of  the  year  on  noxious  insects,  which 
form  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  treatise,  comprising 
natural  history  facts,  means  of  prevention,  &c,  of  such 
well  known  pests  as  the  Codling  Moth,  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle,  the  Grape  Vine  Phylloxera,  the  Bark 
Louse  of  the  Apple,  and  a  host  of  other  creatures  less 
known  to  fame,  but  not  less  destructive,  and  many  of 
which    may   possibly   at   some    time   or  other,   under 
favourable    conditions,    literally   eat    themselves    into 
public  notice,  when  we  doubt  not  that  the  paragraphs 
here  devoted  to  particulars  of  their  private  life  will  find 
eager  readers.  Succeeding  pages  are  devoted  to  papers 
on  insects  injurious  to  the  Grape  Vine,  namely,  to  four 
distinct  minute  gall  midges,  causing  galls  on  different 
parts  of  the  Vine  ;  to  the  description  of  various  insect 
eggs  found  in  or  on  canes  and  twigs  of  sundry  plants, 
to  the  life-histories  of  several  moths,  &c.  Then  follow 
two  papers  on  innoxious,  but  interesting,  insects,  such 
as  the  curious  neuropterous  Hellgrammite  fly,  and  the 
Goat  Weed  Butterfly  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  are 
gratified  by  Mr.  Riley's  most  interesting  discovery  of 
the   very    close    quasi-clerical    relations   which    exist 
between  a  newly  described  small  moth  and  the  well- 
known  genus  Yucca,  the  female  of  the  former  acting  as 
"  marriage  priest  "  to  the  latter  by  carrying  its  pollen 
into  the  stigmatic  tube.     It  appears  from  Dr.  Engel- 
mann's  observations,   quoted  by  Mr.  Riley,   that  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Yucca  must  rely  on  some  insect  or 
other  for  fertilisation.     The   sagittate  anthers  open  a 
little  earlier  than  does   the   perianth,    and   expel   the 
pollen  grains,  which,  being  glutinous,  remain  attached 
different     sized     lumps     to    the     inside    of    the 
flower.     The   stigmatic  tube   contains   nectar,  and  is 
connected  with  the  ovarian  cells,  and  the  pollen  must 
be  introduced    into  the  tube,   but  cannot  be  so  intro- 
duced  without   artificial   aid.     (Report,  p.  153.)      Mr. 
Riley  fully  enters  into  the  curious  circumstances  which 
oblige  the  moth  to  fertilise  the  Yucca  while  providing 
a  proper  supply  of  food  for  her  larva;,  which  live  on 
its  seeds.     Space  forbids  us  here  to  enter  into  details, 
but  we  cordially  recommend  this  part  of  the  report  to 
such  gardeners  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic   as  have 
the  care  of  Yucca  plants.     In  Europe  especially  we 
should   be  glad   to   learn  which    moth   replaces    the 
American   species   in   its   beneficial   functions   to   the 
plant.     In   conclusion,    we   wish   the    author  of  this 
Report  all  possible  success  in  his  useful  career.     He 
bids  fair  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  the  same  stock 
which  has  given  to  the  world  a  Curtis  and  a  Westwood. 
Aid.  M. 


(fembm  derations. 


Heaviest  six  Leeks,  entire,  blanched  not  less  than  6  inches. — 
1st,  Duncan  M'Farlane,  King's  Meadows,  14  lb.  ;  2d,  David 
Veitch,  St.  Mary's  Mount,  131b.  302.  ;  3d,  M.  Ferguson,  Old 
Town,  it  lb.  5  oz.  ;  4th,  George  Brown,  Merlindale,  9  lb.  11  oz.  ; 
5th,  W.  Howden,  Eshiels  Cottage,  9  lb.  8  oz.  ;  6th,  Robert 
Martin,  Haystoun,  gib.  6  oz.  ;  7th,  William  Davidson,  Cringle- 
tic,  gib.  40Z.  ;  8th,  No  name,  91b.  2  oz.  ;  9th,  Thomas  Robert- 
son, Old  Town,  8  lb.  15  oz.  ;  10th,  Alex.  Dickson,  Peebles, 
81b.  8oz. 

Best  Blanched  six  Leeks,  27  entries— Strachan  prize. — 1st, 
James  Clarkson,  Caledonian  Cottages  ;  2d,  M.  Ferguson  ;  3d, 
John  M'Cormick,  Hay  Lodge,  Peebles;  4th,  Robert  Nicol, 
Kailzie :  5th,  Thomas  Robertson  ;  6th,  David  Veitch  ;  7th, 
James  Robertson,  Old  Town  ;  8th,  No  name  ;  9th,  Robert  Laid- 
law,  Elcho  Street,  Peebles  ;  10th,  Robert  Wood,  Castle. 


Fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious,  Bene- 
ficial, and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  made  lo  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture, 
pursuant  to  an  Appropriation  for  this  purpose  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  By  Charles  V.  Riley, 
State  Entomologist.  Jefferson  City,  1873.  Svo, 
pp.  160,  and  index,  pp.  viii.  ;  figs. 

We  lay  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  present  is 
the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  concerning  applied  ento- 
mology, due  to  the  annual  vote   of  funds  grained  for 


growth    a    difference    of   opinion    also    existed,     some  I  the  purpose  by  the  enlightened  members  of  the  Mis- 


(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Evert  where 
all  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  thorough 
ripening  of  the  season's  growth,  the  late  wet  dull 
weather  has  caused  a  slight  appearance  of  mildew. 
Examine  closely  all  plants  that  are  subject  to  its 
attacks,  more  especially  Boronia  pinnata,  Darwinia 
tulipiferutn,  Pimcleas,  Leschenaulttas,  and  Roella  ciliata. 
The  latter  must  have  all  decayed  flowers  picked  off  regu- 
larly as  they  fade,  or  they  at  once  begin  to  mould, 
destroying  the  shoot  down  for  2  or  3  inches.  Wherever 
a  trace  of  mildew  is  found  dust  with  sulphur  at  once, 
the  delay  of  even  a  few  days  frequently  causes  serious 
mischief.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  young 
stock  is  first  bought  in  there  is  a  trace  of  brown  scale 
upon  it,  not  easily  detected  on  account  of  its  being  so 
small,  and  increasing  slowly  on  hard-wooded  green- 
house plants ;  nevertheless,  if  not  kept  down  by  the 
use  of  a  sponge  or  brush,  it  soon  does  serious  mischief, 
and  as  the  plants  get  large  they  become  difficult  to  clean, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  quite  eradicate  these  in- 
sects ;  consequently,  it  is  frequently  better  to  throw  away 
plants  so  affected,  unless  in  the  case  of  something  that 
is  otherwise  in  good  condition  and  valuable,  for  if  the 
infested  plants  are  allowed  to  touch  or  overhang,  ever  so 
little,  others  that  are  clean,  the  pest  is  sure  to  be  com- 
municated to  them.  Plants  that  are  affected,  and  that 
are  too  valuable  to  destroy,  should  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  insects  have  ceased  to  breed,  be  gone 
over  carefully,  and  all  the  insects  destroyed.  If  this  is 
well  done  now,  and  again  early  in  the  spring,  it  pre- 
vents the  pest  from  increasing  to  a  serious  extent 

The  requirements  for  water  will  now  be  at  the  lowest 
point,  yet  care  must  be  taken  that  no  plant  gets  dry  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ball,  as  without  close  observation  this 
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will  sometimes  happen  at  this  season.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  small  feeding  roots  are  down 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  consequently  they 
exhaust  the  moisture  in  the  soil  where  they  are 
first,  in  addition  to  which  the  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  at  this  season  of  the  year  prevents 
the  surface  soil  from  drying,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  plant  is  perishing  for  want  of  water 
below,  when  the  surface  of  the  ball  appears  wet 
enough.  When  any  doubt  exists  about  the  condition 
of  a  plant  in  this  respect,  the  weight  of  the  plant 
should  be  tried  by  lifting  it  up  ;  a  little  practice  and 
comparison  with  other  plants  in  similar-sized  pots  will 
soon  enable  the  operator  to  judge,  because  when  any 
plant  gets  dry  in  the  way  described,  it  is  much  lighter 
than  it  ought  to  be.  A  little  heat  turned  on  early  in 
the  morning  for  a  few  hours  once  a  week  to  dry  up 
damp  will  now  be  beneficial.  See  that  the  whole  of 
the  heating  apparatus  is  in  thorough  working  order, 
including  the  valves,  which  should  be  such  as  to  shut 
the  heat  off  completely,  not  simply  to  check  it,  as  we 
sometimes  find  them.  See  also  that  the  whole  of  the 
stock  is  so  placed  that  the  pots  will  not  be  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  heat  from  the  pipes.  When 
frost  comes,  often  necessitating  the  continuance  for 
some  time  of  fire-heat,  plants  which  stand  upon  open 
trellis- work  directly  over  the  pipes,  even  if  some 
feet  above  them,  will  suffer  ;  hence,  where  plants 
are  so  placed,  thin  boards  should  be  placed  under 
them  in  order  to  ward  off  the  heat  from  the  pots. 

Azaleas. — Now  that  the  late-flowering  plants  have 
completed  their  growth,  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  without  endangering  their  suffering  from  fiost, 
but  with  this  cool  treatment  they  must  be  kept  com* 
paratively  dry,  or  their  roots  will  suffer,  and  so  cause 
them  to  cast  their  leaves  prematurely,  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  for  plants  that  suffer  in  this  way  are 
much  weakened,  and  never  flower  so  well  as  such  that 
shed  their  leaves  naturally  in  a  yellow  mature  state.  If 
none  of  the  plants  that  made  the  earliest  growth  have 
yet  been  placed  in  heat  to  bring  them  into  flower,  let 
no  time  be  lost  in  getting  them  where  they  will  come 
on,  as  the  New  Year  generally  brings  a  scarcity  of 
flowers  for  cutting. 

Heaths. — Give  all  the  air  possible  to  Heaths,  with- 
out exposing  them  to  direct  cold  draughts.  Finish 
tying  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
time  to  get  the  points  of  their  shoots  up  in  a  natural 
position  before  they  flower.  Keep  the  house  as  dry  as 
possible  ;  it  is  the  best  preventive  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew.  Keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible, 
without  endangering  their  being  frozen.  T.  Barnes, 
Southgate. 

Plant  Stove. — Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  little  to  Le  done  in  the  stove  but  the  usual  routine 
of  watering,  tying,  cleansing  plants  of  insects,  and 
keeping  them  free  from  decayed  leaves.  In  watering 
use  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  and 
let  the  plants  become  tolerably  dry  before  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  is  given,  but  when  applied  let  as  much 
be  given  as  will  moisten  all  the  soil-  If  the  weather 
should  set  in  frosty,  fires  will  be  necessary  both  by  night 
and  day;  but  always  avoid  a  high  night  temperature 
at  this  season.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  low  tempera- 
ture most  stove  plants  will  stand,  provided  they  are 
tolerably  dry — a  night  temperature  of  6o°  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  some  time  to  come.  Ventilate  with  caution. 
Sound  judgment  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  in 
giving  air  to  the  more  tender  tropical  plants,  but  at 
this  season  more  particularly.  Ediu.  Bennett,  Hat- 
field, Herts. 

Orchids. — Now  that  the  weather  is  getting  much 
cooler,  and  the  days  shorter,  it  will  be  better  to  lower 
the  temperature  in  the  Orchid-houses,  rather  than  to 
keep  the  pipes  so  hot  as  they  would  require  to  be  in 
order  to  maintain  a  temperature  that  was  easily 
attainable  a  month  ago.  Orchids  in  their  native 
countries,  no  doubt,  enjoy  for  the  most  part  nearly  as 
high  a  temperature  in  winter  as  we  are  able  to  give 
them  in  May,  so  although  the  heat  of  itself  might  suit 
them,  the  method  at  present  in  practice  of  giving 
artificial  heat  above  a  certain  temperature  is  found  so 
to  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  that  plants  do  better  in  a 
lower  temperature  when  grown  artificially  than  they 
would  if  the  heat  was  kept  up  to  a  tropical  height. 
Therefore  the  various  compartments  may  be  kept  at 
about — 

Q   P.M.  9  A.M. 

East  Indian    . .         . .          . ,     650  . .  70s 

Cattleya_          57"  ..  62° 

Dendrobium    . .         . .         . .     550  . .  6o° 

Lycaste,  Trichopilia,  &c.     . .     55"  . .  60s 

Mexican           ..          ..         ..     55*  ..  6o" 

Odontoglossum         ..         ..50"  ..  6o" 

— but  in  order  tbat  a  cool  temperature  may  not  be  too 
prolonged,  take  advantage  of  every  hour  of  sunshine, 
and  allow  all  the  compartments  to  rise  io°  above  what 
they  are  usually  fired  up  to.  Air  must  be  cautiously 
given,  but  always  give  a  little  every  day,  if  possible, 
lor  Orchids — at  least  those  in  most  general  cultivation 
— are  strictly  air  plants,  and  therefore  cannot  endure  a 
stagnant  atmosphere.  There  is  always'  a  draught 
through  a  tree.  Orchids  do  not  grow  wild  in  dense 
forests,  but  on  the  outside  trees  and  most  often  on 
single  trees  or  bushes.  Moisture  must  be  well  attended 
to,  but  do  not  moisten  the  houses  until  the  temperature 
is  on  the  rise,  as  a  cold  temperature  and  a  wet  atmo- 
sphere may  induce  spot  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time.     All  strictly  bulbous  Orchids,  as   Dendrobiums 


and  Cattleyas,  &c, ,  must  be  kept  very  dry  at  the  root. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  banish  all  insects,  especially 
Orchid  thrip  ;  they  have  less  vitality  now  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  Fumigating  with  Tobacco  I 
find  to  be  the  best  remedy,  if  the  plants  are  much 
infected  ;  if  only  a  few  insects  can  be  found,  Tobacco 
water  and  soft  soap  may  be  syringed  over  the  plant. 
IV  Denning.  Norbiton. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &>e. 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — Floral  interest 
is  now  well-nigh  over  for  the  year  out-of-doors,  and  it 
is  necessary  the  more  carefully  to  attend  to  the  keeping 
and  dressing  the  ground  in  beds  and  borders  occupied 
with  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Any  late- 
flowering  things,  such  as  Autumn  Crocuses,  Asters, 
Anemone  japonica,  Colchicttms,  and  Christmas  Roses 
should  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible.  This  is  no 
easy  matter  in  continuous  wet  weather,  but  there  are 
many  resources  always  handy  which  will  readily  occur 
to  any  one  who  has  to  provide  supplies  of  cut  flowers. 
An  inverted  flower-pot  placed  over  a  patch  of  Colchi- 
cum,  or  any  such  dwarf  flowering  subject,  will  keep 
them  fresh  and  untarnished  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  if  they  are  left  unprotected  to  the  weather  ;  but  a 
hand-light  is  still  more  efficient,  and  less  objectionable 
in  appearance.  A  good  way  to  keep  these  things  in 
flower  as  late  as  can  be,  is  to  plant  them  in  patches,  so 
as  to  fit  a  frame  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  flowers  wanted,  and  on  the  approach  of 
winter  to  place  the  frame  over  them,  keeping  it  open 
night  and  day,  with  the  lights  tilted  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  rain.  Now  is  one  of  the  best  times  in  the 
year  to  prepare  for  this.  The  ground  may  be  marked 
off  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  and  the  roots  put  in. 
The  plants  will  make  their  growth  and  come  to  flower- 
ing without  protection,  but  should  then  be  protected, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  Tender  plants,  such  as  the  tall  perennial 
Lobelias,  Salvia  patens,  Dahlias,  and  the  like, 
which  are  used  as  auxiliaries  in  mixed  bor- 
ders should  be  lifted  and  stored  where  they  may 
be  safe  for  the  winter.  The  two  former  may 
be  potted  up  and  kept  moderately  dry  while  they  are 
at  rest.  The  Lobelias  are  the  most  troublesome  to 
keep,  but  if  the  directions  given  in  former  Calendars  as 
to  the  thinning  of  the  stems  in  summer  have  been 
attended  to,  many  young  crowns  will  have  been 
formed  which  keep  better  than  older  ones.  A  good 
dry  pit  or  frame  is  the  best  for  keeping  them  in  during 
winter,  and  they  are  best,  when  such  a  convenience  is 
handy,  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  rest  ;  but  if 
such  accommodation  cannot  be  given  them,  they  had 
better  be  kept  growing.  After  dividing  them  into  single 
crowns,  and  potting  them  in  small  pots,  a  little  heat 
and  very  little  water  is  all  they  will  want  to  keep  them 
slowly  moving,  and  they  are  not  safe  where  good  dry 
accommodation  cannot  be  provided  for  them,  except 
they  are  kept  growing  slowly.  Dress  herbaceous 
borders  for  the  winter  ;  remove  all  decaying  leaves, 
stems,  and  all  stakes,  storing  the  latter  away  after  clean- 
ing. A  top-dressing  of  manure  or  vegetable  rubbish, 
after  it  has  been  well  decomposed,  should  be  laid  on 
the  borders  and  forked  in.  Any  necessary  regulation 
of  the  plants  may  go  on  at  the  same  time  if  they  are 
strong  growers,  but  weak  ones  had  better  now  be  left 
till  spring.  Alpines  in  pots  will  require  careful  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  quite  safe.  They  should  not  now 
be  watered  overhead.  Give  plenty  of  air  night  and 
day,  except  in  very  damp  or  .in  very  frosty  weather. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  damping  foliage  and  damp- 
ing crowns,  and  remove  them  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
Should  damp  threaten  to  be  bad,  dust  the  afflicted 
parts  with  newly-slaked  lime  or  powdered  charcoal  j 
and  if  very  virulent,  use  unslaked  lime  placed  on 
slates  or  tiles  very  close  to  the  parts  or  the  plants 
that  are  most  affected,  and  renew  the  lime  as  soon  as 
it  has  absorbed  what  moisture  it  can.  Give  plenty  of 
air  to  the  pits  in  which  alpines  are  kept,  and  water 
sparingly,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  that  may  be 
throwing  up  for  flowering.  These  will  require  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  water.  Wm.  Sutherland,  Aigburth 
Nursery,  Crassendale,  Liverpool. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — The  temperature  of  fruiting  plants,  and  of 
those  which  are  required  to  show  fruit  speedily,  should 
be  about  6o°  to  650  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  50  or  io°  in 
the  daytime,  according  to  the  influences  prevailing 
externally  at  the  time.  Keep  the  air  in  the  house 
moderately  moist ;  this  is  indispensable,  especially  if 
much  fire-heat  be  required,  and  it  should  be  effected 
without  syringing  the  plants.  Successional  plants, 
which  are  not  required  to  start  into  fruit  before  the 
early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  about  580,  and  a  rise  of  50  more  during 
the  day,  and  about  750  at  the  roots.  A  drier  state  of 
the  air  about  these  plants  will  be  necessary,  and 
they  should  have  but  little  water  at  the  roots,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not 
become  parchingly  dry,  or  it  will  prove  detrimental. 
Whenever  favourable  for  so  doing,  ventilate,  so  that 
the  temperature  in  the  house  does  not  exceed  750 ;  other 
stock,  and  suckers  which  have  been  potted  this  ..atumn, 
may  range  from  560  to  650.  An  occasional  sprinkling 
of  the  surfaces  available  in  the  house  will  be  necessary 
when  the  plants  are  kept  gradually  growing.     Where 


leaves  are  employed  for  beds  for  Pine  plants,  take 
advantage  of  dry  weather  to  collect  them  for  that 
purpose  ;  it  will  render  them  more  lasting,  and  fer- 
mentation less  rapid.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plunge 
plants  into  newly-made  beds,  but  if  circumstances 
necessitate  its  being  done,  strict  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  beds  will  be  indispensable.  G.  T.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  the  earliest  house 
has  been  shut  up  and  duly  prepared  for  forcing,  fire- 
heat  may  be  now  applied  ;  but  the  temperature  at 
night  must  never  range  higher  than  from  450  to  50°, 
and  in  the  day  never  above  6o°,  with  plenty  uf  air  on. 
The  trees  may  be  syringed  every  day,  or  twice  a  day 
in  favourable  weather,  the  water  used  being  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air  in  the  house,  or  what  may 
be  termed  a  little  tepid.  When  a  few  dishes  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  required  in  the  end  of  April,  it  is 
best  to  force  a  dozen  or  two  of  trees  in  pots  plunged  in 
a  slight  bottom-heat.  Mr.  Rivers'  early  varieties  of 
Peaches  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  the  sorts 
being  the  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  and  Early 
Rivers  ;  and  for  early  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier  and 
Hunt's  Tawny.  If  young  trees  of  the  above  sorts  are 
potted  now,  and  grown  in  heat  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  they  will  acquire  an  early  habit,  and  form 
nice  bushes  for  forcing  in  another  year.   IV.  Tillery. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Digging  or  trenching  all  vacant  quarters  should 
be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  opportunity  occurs.  Wall 
borders,  &c,  should  have  all  the  fallen  leaves  cleared 
off,  and  be  forked  over  where  practicable.  Avoid 
using  the  spade  on  borders  devoted  to  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees,  unless  when  necessary  for  root  pruning. 
Clean  off  fallen  leaves  from  permanent  winter  crops  of 
Spinach,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c,  and  fill  up  with  strong 
plants  from  the  seed-beds  any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
in  the  latter.  Plant  Garlic  and  Shallots  on  a 
good  rich  soil  ;  these  make  much  finer  bulbs 
planted  now  than  when  deferred  until  spring. 
Continue  to  take  up  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli,  as  also 
Endive  and  Lettuce  approaching  maturity,  and  stow 
away  in  pits  for  winter  use  ;  where  room  is  at  com- 
mand all  these  should  now  be  taken  in,  as  we  may 
anticipate  hard  weather  shortly.  Late-sown  Turnips, 
now  of  nice  size  for  use,  may  be  taken  up,  trimmed,  and 
stored  up  for  general  use  during  winter ;  if  a  large 
quantity  are  required,  a  portion  may  be  earthed  up 
outdoors,  to  be  taken  in  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  forcing  department,  if  the  first  bed  of 
Asparagus  has  not  been  already  planted,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  The  bed,  previous  to 
planting  should  have  a  bottom-heat  of  8o°  to  850.  On 
this  place  a  layer  of  soil  4  inches  thick,  afterwards 
placing  the  roots  thickly  together  thereon,  and  cover- 
ing with  light  soil  4  to  5  inches  above  the  crown. 
Give  a  gentle  watering  if  required,  and  keep  the  lights 
close  until  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  when  a  little  air 
must  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Where 
convenience  exists,  as  an  early  Peach-house  or  vinery 
now  started,  a  few  pots  of  Peas  may  be  sown,  using 
pots  12  to  13  inches  in  diameter.  The  Peas  when 
well  up  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
situation,  and  furnish  a  useful  early  supply.  Only 
very  dwarf  kinds  are  admissible,  and  of  these  Mac- 
lean's Little  Gem  is  the  best.  Tubers  of  early  kinds 
of  Potatos  for  frame  planting  may  be  placed  thinly  on 
the  floor  of  a  warm  house,  and  covered  with  a  little 
light  soil,  so  as  to  make  2  or  3  inches  of  growth,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
planted  in  beds  previously  prepared  and  soiled  ready 
to  receive  them.    IV.  Cox. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  1873. 
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Nov.   13.— A  very  variable   day.      Dense    fog    in    early    morning. 

Generally  fine. 
_      14.— Fine  in  early  morning.     Cloudy  after  mid-day. 

ig. — Very  fine.     Cloudless  at  times. 

_      16.— Overcast  and  dull  throughout.      A  little  very  thin  rain 

fell  occasionally. 

17. — Overcast  ajid  very  dull.     Occasional  very  thin  rain. 

—      18.— Overcast.     Dull. 

iq.— Overcast  and  misty.     Tbiii  rain  in  early  morning.     Fine 

at  night.  JAMES  GLAISHER. 
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Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Berberis  stenophylla  :  H.  K.—  This  is  said  to  be  a 

hybrid  between  B.  Darwinii  and  B.  empetrifolia. 
CELOSIA  :    W.   S.    A  good   strain   of  feathered  Cocks- 
comb, but  nothing  more.     It  is  a  very  fine  decorative 
plant. 
FuNGt  :    J.     C.   N..    St.     John's.     Cyathus     striatus, 

"Pixies'  Purses."  W.  G.  a. 
Insects  :  Bracknell.  The  creatures  sent,  and  which  have 
been  found  in  a  fernery  where  the  young  Fern  fronds 
have  been  repeatedly  eaten  off,  are  flattened  millipedes 
(Polydesmus  complanatus,  L. ).  They  ate  well  known 
offenders.  If  there  is  any  rockwork  in  the  fernery, 
saturate  it  well  with  lime-water,  or  sprinkle  the  crevices 
well  with  soot.  This  will  drive  the  millipedes  away. 
Examine  periodically  the  underside  and  inside  of  the 
flower-pots,  which  are  a  favourite  resort  of  them,  and 
destroy  all  you  find.  Keep  an  unperforated  flower- 
pot or  basket  filled  with  damp  moss  in  the  warmest 
nook  of  the  fernery,  examine  the  contents  as  often  as 
convenient,  and  kill  the  inmates.  Alb.  M. — M.  L.  The 
white  substance  on  the  Beech  tree  is  produced  by  an 
insect,  Adelges  Fagi,  allied  to  the  genus  Coccus.  It  is 
not  a  fungus,  though  recorded  as  such  under  the  name 
of  Psilonia  nivea.  It  may  probably  be  destroyed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  American  blight. 
M.  J.  B.  E 

Names  of  Fruit  :  J.  E.  H.  Apple-.:  7,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  31,  Margil  ;  27,  Rymer  ;  35,  Yellow  In- 
gestre,  but  very  late.—  W.  H.  Pears:  1,  Flemish 
Beauty  ;  2,  Passe  Colmar  ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 
rr,  Beurre  Diel ;  38,  Doyenne'  Gris.—  R.  T.  S.  1, 
Northern  Greening ;  5,  Court-pendu  Plat  ;  others 
unknown  and  very  poor.—  Messrs.  Tcutschel.  1,  Ord's 
Apple ;  3,  4,  Fearn's  Pippin.— B.  R.  Davis.  Your 
Apples  are  strange  to  us.  No.  2  maybe  Blenheim 
Orange,  No.  3,  Winter  Codlin.  The  Grapes  were  so 
much  smashed  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  recog- 
nising them.— Clarke  Brothers  &>  Co.  Your  northern 
fruits  are  mostly  a  curious  puzzle  to  us.  No.  1  is 
Alfriston ;  5,  Hawthornden  ;  6,  Mank's  Codlin  ;  8, 
Carlisle  Codlin  ;  9,  probably  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  n, 
Keswick  Codlin ;  12,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  13, 
Northern  Greening  ;  the  others  are  unknown. 
Names  of  Plants  :  W.  M.  Coccoloba  platyclada,  a 
native  of  Australia.—  Nemo.  Your  lady  friend's  plant  is 
a  Solanum.  but  which,  we  cannot  say  from  a  leaf  only. 
— G.,  Bath.  As  near  as  we  can  tell  from  the  scrap 
received,  your  plant  is  Caiophora  (or  Loasa)  lateritia. — 
E.  F.t  Bristol.  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  the  source 
whence  the  poison  strychnine  is  obtained. — Fred. 
1,  Litobrochia  aurita ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare ; 
3,  Pteris  tremula. 
Orchids  :  W.  S.  C,  who  sends  us  26  questions  (each 
involving  a  threefold  answer)  relating  to  Orchids 
to  answer  at  one  time,  puts  a  lower  estimate  on  the 
value  of  our  time  than  we  do  ourselves.  He  will  find 
the  information  he  wants,  or  most  of  it,  in  the  last 
edition  of  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary. 
Patent  Glass  Cutter  :  A  Constant  Reader.  See  our 

advertising  columns. 
Phylloxera. — In  the  remarks  at   p.    TS30,   the  word 

printed  "wine"  should  be  "urine." 
Primula  sinensis  :  J.  G.  &•  Son.  Your  Primula,  a 
cheerful  rosy  lilac  with  silvery  back  and  margins,  full 
double  and  with  finely-fringed  petals,  is  very  pretty, 
and,  we  think,  distinct.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  one  of  the  same  colour  exhibited  before,  and 
should  recommend  its  being  shown  before  the  Floral 
Committee.  The  plant  is  required.  Please  commu- 
nicate name  and  address. 
Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees  :  Farmer.   Yes,  certainly,  if 

planted  in  proper  soil. 
Seedling  Apple  :  J.  P.  This  is  a  large  and  very  fine 
kitchen  Apple,  for  use  at  this  season,  November.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  of  an  irregular,  conical,  and  bluntly 
ribbed  shage,  like  some  of  the  larger  Codlins.  The 
eye  is  large,  wide,  and  deeply  set.  The  stalk  is  par- 
ticularly short,  and  very  deeply  set.  Skin  rough, 
greenish  yellow,  bright  yellow,  and  very  much  streaked 
with  bright  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  like  the 
Beauty  of  Kent.  The  flesh  is  of  the  same  texture  as 
the  Blenheim  Orange,  of  a  rich  acidulated  character, 
but  somewhat  wanting  in  juiciness.  It  is  an  Apple 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  variety  we  know  of.  Since  writing  the  above 
we  have  seen  this  Apple  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee,  who  have  awarded  it  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate under  the  name  of  Lady  Henniker. 
Stoves  :  Pax  would  be  glad  of  the  experience  of  any  of 
our  correspondents  of  the  "Terra  Cotta  Stoves" 
(noticed  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  the 
Chronicle).  Are  they  really  efficient  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  plant  houses  ?  "  Pax  "  would  use  them 
thus.  He  has  a  house  from  which  heat  (say  6o°  to  700) 
is  of  necessity  shut  off  for  about  20  to  24  hours,  and  he 
wants  an  auxiliary  heating  power  for  that  time.  He 
would  also  be  glad  of  any  information  about  the  prac- 
tical working  of  "  Honey's  Vaporising  Stove  "  advertised 
in  the  Chronicle  of  November  8. 
Vines:  A.  G.  Your  Grapes  have  "shanked."  This  is 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant,  which 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  say  unhealthy  roots, 
through  being  in  a  cold  wet  border,  overcropping  of  the 
Vine,  a  scarcity  of  or  unhealthy  foliage,  or  even  great 
dryness  at  the  root.  All  or  any  of  these  causes  would 
produce  the  results  you  describe.  It  is  impossible  to 
advise  you  thoroughly  without  personal  inspection. 
Water  Hemlock  :  The  Editors  would  thank  any 
reader  or  correspondent,  who  may  reside  near  either 
of  the  habitats  of  the  native  Water  Hemlock,  Cicuta 
virosa,  a  rare  and  local  species,  if  he  would  kindly 
secure  and  send  a  rooted  plant  or  two  of  it  to  the 
office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 
W.C, 


Catalogues  Received.— William  Drummond  &  Sons 
(Stirling),  Catalogue  of  Forest,  Ornamental,  and  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c— Edwin  Cooling  (Mile  Ash, 
Derby),  Catalogue  of  Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
&c  —  Ewing  &  Co.  (Norwich),  General  Catalogue  of 
Nursery  Stock.— J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  (15.  John 
Street,  New  York),  Wholesale  List  of  American  Grown 
Seeds,  for  the  European  Trade. 

Erratum.— At  p.  1336,  for  W.  B.  Home  read  W.  B. 
Hume. 

Communications  Received.— J.  R.  J.—J   S  — W  D  — T  \V 

~y-  K-  \r'r  S--D-  c--°-  W--J-  "E-  -O.-A.  F.-j.  B'. 

-M.  J.    B.-P.    G.-j.    M.-G.    L.-W,    R.    F.-H.    ft.- 
J.  <_.—  H.  B.-E.  J.  H.-C.  O.-D.  D.-E.  B.— A  W 
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COVENT  GARDEN.— Nov.  2r. 
We  have  no  change  to  report,  trade  being  very  quiet 
Fruit. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . .  i  oto  i  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  0—20  o 
Gooseberries,  p.  bush.  ..  —  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  100  ..  4  0—12  o 
Melons,  each  ^.  4  0—12  o 


Nuts.  Cob,  p.  lb.     . 
Oranges,  p.  :oo 
Peaches,  p.  doz.     . 
Pears,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . 


Artichokes,  green.ea. 
Beet,  per  doz. 
Broccoli,  brown, bun. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. . . 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . . 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 
Celery,  per  bundle. . 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 
Endive,  per  doz. 
Herbs,  per  bunch  .. 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun, 


Vegetables. 
s.  d.   s.  d. 

0  3  to  o  6 

1  o —  3  o 


70—.. 

1  3 —  2  o 

0  6 —  o  9 

2  o —  6  o 

1  o —  2  o 

0  3—  1  o 

1  O 2   O 

O    2 O    4 

3  0—50 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . 
Lettuces,  per  score. , 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . , 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  , 
—  black  Turnip,  do. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle  .. 
Seakale,  p.  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . . 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . . 


s.  d.   5.  d. 

.  ..  to  1  6 
.  4  o — 12  o 
1  4  o — 12  o 
.  1  6 —  5  o 
.  3  o—  6  o 
20  o—  .. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

0  ?to  o  4 

1  O —  2   O 

I  O —  2  O 
..—06 

o  4 —  o  6 
o  2 —  o  4 
..—06 
06-.. 

0  6 —  1  o 

2  o —  3  o 
2  o —  . . 

1  o —  2  o 
o  4 —  o  6 


Vienna,  The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 

1873.  „.  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

OUT-TONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS' VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON   and    SONS,    the   Queen's   Seedsmen.    Reading. 

VS'ITHE      BEAUTIFUL    TURF    in     the 

«iitA?\«J  ^EXHIBITION     GROUNDS     was    produced     by 
TONS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
see   the  lollowing  Official  Letter,  sent  lor 


Director-General 

publication  : — 


,ir,  "42,  Traterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 

Gestlemen,— I   beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

mv   permission     no  other   Giass  Seeds   have   been   furnPshed   by  an 

E-ngiisn  i-irm,  besides  your  own.  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "Schwarz  Sesborn." 

JTTON  and  SON'S.  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


T  Hardy  Bulbs  ana  Spring  Flowers. 

IIOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
m  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 
P  S.—  Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Hale 


Spring   Flowers,  including   Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

T^  HOMAS      S.      WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 

-X      CATALOGUE  ol  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


T    ILIUM    A  URATUM.— Orders    are    now    being 

J-J  booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
tions ol  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  January),  at 
7Sl>     iut*?5.-  PSr.  I0°  ;  cxtra  sizes-  l8s-  and  3°*-  Per  dozen,  at 

Mr  WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 


Potatos— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  oar.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  izoj, 
to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  ickw.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120s.  to  140J.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  2  oto  3  o 


Chrysanthemu 

large  blooms  1  6 —  4  o 

—  p.  doz.  bunches  4  o —  9  o 
EpiphylIum,i2bloomsi  o —  1  6 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  4  o —  7  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —06 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Begonias  per  doz.  6  otoi2  o 
Bouvardia  ..  do.  g  o — 18  o 
Chrysanthemums.do.  4  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  1:0' 
Cyperus        . .     do.     6  ©■ 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  oto  4  o 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  41.0  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o—  6  o 

—  outdoor,  do. . .  1  o —  1  6 
Stephanotis,i2sprays6  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch. 


Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 
,,     viridis ..     do. 

Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 


12  o — 30  o 
12  o — 24  o 

4  o—  8  o 


per  doz. 


Fuchsia 

Heaths, 
riety  ..p.  doz. 

Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

Primula  sinensis, do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   ..     do. 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  . .     do. 


1  o —  2  o 


s.  a  s.  d. 

6  oto 1 2  o 


2  o — 30  o 
4  o —  6  o 


QPRING    BEDDING    STUFF,    Cheap.-Daisies,    in 

£~>     colours;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  aiorica, 
aweet     Williams,  Arabis   variegata,    Golden   Feather,     Pansics,  and 
violets,  in   sorts;  also  a  fine   stock   of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 
, R   and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Tamworth. 


M Speciality  In  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 
ESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected   Bulbs  of    many  rare,  with  several  new 
kinds   arc  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas,  and  other  parts— CYPRI  - 
PEDIUM  jAPONICUM.AERIDES.&c.   Catalogues  in  preparation. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIM  ULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and   Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  W. 


WH.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton, 
•  can  supply  hardy  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  and  all  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  bushy  plants,  mostly  well 
furnished  with  blooming  buds,  in  any  quantities,  and  at  low  prices; 
also  an  extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion. Priced  CATALOGUES  and  every  information  may  be  had  on 
application. 


American  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SEEDS  of  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA,  CALIFORNIAN 
PINES  and  SPRUCES,  PHLOX   DRUMMONDII.   PORTU- 
LACA,  THUNBERGIAS,  &c.      In   quantities   to  the   Trade   only. 
Prices  on  application  to 
J.  M.  THORBURN  and  CO.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York,  U.S. 


3  o- 

4  o- 


Cinerarlas. 
TX/T ESSRS.  JOHN   STANDISH   and   CO.    can  now 

^J^S"?!?1/.  5tronff   Needling    Plants   of  their  celebrated   strain   of 
CINERARIAS,  out  of  pots,  at  5*.  per  dozen,  or  355.  per  100.    Selected 
named  varieties,  18s.  per  dozen. 
_^ Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


_  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Tl     S,    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

-L*  •  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

NURSERYMAN,  12,  Rue 
ice  that  he  has  just  published 
Trade  only),   containing  Roses, 


pHARLES  VERDIER,  Fils, 

Vy   Dumeril,  Paris,  begs  to  annoui 

his   NEW  CATALOGUE  (for  the    ,. 

New  Roses  of  this  season,  Gladiolus,  Paeonies,  and  New  Caladiui 


TV. 

Messrs.   R.    SILBERRAD   and  SON 

Street,  London,  E.C. 


ese  Catalogues  may  be  had  post  free  on  application   to  his  Agents 
"     5.  Harp   Lane,  Great  f  o 


TPansieB— Bedding  and  Snow  Varieties. 
HOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of   the 
above,  and  other  Spring   Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may   be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


ONE     HUNDRED 
DEODARA,  10  to  12  1 


MAGNIFICENT     CEDRUS 

,   _nd   15  feet  high,  all  prepared  for  safe 
transplanting,  in  large  pots.     For  Avenues,  Parks,  or  New  Planta- 
tions  they  would  be   found   useful   furniture,   producing   immediate 
effect.     Price  is.  per  foot. 
WM,  MAULE  and  SONS,  the  Nurseriea,  Bristol 


ABEL      FAIRALL    has     now  on 
good    BIRCH    PLANTS,  from   3   to   8   feet 
ORNAMENTAL    TREES  and  SHRUBS,  fc 
lions;     FRUIT     TREES;    a    few    thousand 
CANES.     For  particulars  apply  to 
A.   FAIRALL,  Stanhope  Nursery,  Wcsterham  Hill,  Kent. 


offer    50,000 

FOREST    and 

Woods   and    Planta- 

good    RASPBERRY 


TREES  for  COVER,  &c,  extra  transplanted.  — 
Berberis  aquifolia,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  100,  £4  per  1000;  B. 
dtilcis,  12s.  per  100;  fine  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir,  2  to  3  feet,  ioj.  per 
100,  £4  per  1000;  3  to  4  feet,  20s.  per  100.  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Chestnut, 
Sycamore,  very  fine.     Prices  on  application. 

R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  4  feet  ;  LAURELS,  3  to 
8  feet;  YEWS,  2  to  5  feet  :  HOLLIES,  2  to  6  feet;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  16  feet,  of 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  too,  see  CATALOGUE, 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSfcY,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


Bouvardlas— Vreelandll,  Jasmlnlflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.     Early  orders 


are  solicited. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
MP  HOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 

J-  Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1873  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the   leading   kinds,  in   splendid   condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLA RK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Su rrey. 


QTRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

^J  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS 
1  to  4  feet  ;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES, 
Prices  on  application  to 

1    MAkl.hS  BURGESS,  Hie  Nurscrii-s,  London  Roa.l,  Chetlcnhai 
AMINES, 


up  to  10  feet. 


VINES,  VINES.— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 

j  1ai!Ss  5'  Elack  Hambursh,  Black  Alicante,  liowood  Muscat, 
MadrcjScld  Court,  White  Tolay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colmar, 
fosters  White  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria- 
R  1?  r!i ^"""S  Canes  of  same,  3s.  each:  strong  fruiting  Canes, 
line  Canej  3"'  cacl>-al1  short-jointed  and  very  good 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 
JVTEREDITH'S  VINES-Priced   CATALOGUES  of 
n2L7mJ8u?J53£S  '"?  P'"i  ,fr"  °"  ^Plication.    GRAPES  on  Sale, 

11  SI ;i       '  fl  i^.'"1:"1  ■"'"'  lon>-'  •>'  s""rt  distances. 

JOSEPH    MEREDITH    continues    to    BUILD   and    HEAT    all 

SX'ror.'.    HJ"",",';liS'  '"""°  Kiv«   Instructions  or  Superin' 

JffiSSaS™"^  PLANT  «^NUaK<E0^pSAi^frge  or 
The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


151.  to  iRr.  per  dozen. 
B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (NFW),  fine  plants,  lit.  to  30J.  per  doien. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


THE    SILVER    CEDAR 
No 


FOREST     TREES, 
FIR,  ] 


of    MOUNT   ATLAS.— 

ow  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  Tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  wnich  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  fast,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  trees,  10  to  12  feet,  at  £8  per  dozen. 
RICHARD    SMITH ,  Nurseryman,    Worcester. 

SHRU  BS",      &c— 

per  1000;  3  to  3  feet,  as*,  per 


5  feet,  50J.  per  1000, 
Sfeet,. 


Larch,  ij^  to  to  2  feet,  il 
3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  1000  ;  4  to 
FIR,  Spruce,  a  to  3  feet,  30s.  per  tooo  ;  4  to  6  feet,  4M.  per  1000. 
OAK,  transplanted,  3  104  feet,  40*.  per  1000;  4  to  5  feet,  505,  per  1000. 

,,     in  drills,  3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  standard,  8  to  to  feet,  8oj.  per  100. 
HUICK,  4-yr.,  a  feet,  ta*.  6d,  per  1000. 
\  E\V,  fine  bushy  specimens,  4  to  6  feet,  301.  per  dozen. 

Special   offer  to    the    Trade    on    application. 
HENRY  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Athcrstone. 


To  those  Engaged  in  Planting. 

RARE    and    HANDSOME    LAWN     TREES,    and 
mixed  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  are  offered  at  the  following 
prices : — 

1'ICEA  MAGNIFICA.  true,  atosfect,  at*,  per  foot  in  height. 
„     NOB  1  LIS,  1  to  6  feet,  91,  per  foot  in  height. 
,,        ,,     GLAUCA.  a  to  s  feet,  aj.  (xt,  per  foot  in  height. 
„     LOWII,  1  to  6  feet,  is.  6J.  per  foot  in  height. 
„     GRANDIS,  true,  10  feet,  at*,  each. 

,,     NORDMANNIANA,  1  to  6  feet,  1*.  6d  per  foot  in  height 
CUPRF.SSUS       LAWSONIANA,       THUJi>I»SIS        HOKEALIS, 
THUIA   LOBKII,«tc,  in  large  plants,  from  £5  per  100. 

RS. — Nearly  every  variety  of  the  rarer  as  well  as  the  more 
nrieties. 

FRUIT  TREES,  hybrid  named  RHODODENDRONS,  and  select 
varieties  of  ROSES. 
Some  of  the  above  are  magnificent  specimens.  They  have  beon 
carefully  iransplnnied  and  grown  for  Sale  at  the  Gardens,  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  F.dgware,  N,  \V.  Applications,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
to  the  GARDENER,  will  receive  every  attention,  The  U.inlciis  are 
within  10  minutes' walk  of  Edgware  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Branch  Line,  and  about  10  miles  from  King's  Cross,  London. 
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GLADIOLUS  (new  species).— Two  handsome  and 
distinct  new  species,  viz.,  G.  cruentus,  y.  6d.,  and  G.  purpurea 
auratus  (received  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  August  20,  1S73),  ioj.  ad.  Being  now  dormant,  the  Bulbs  can 
be  safely  sent  bv  post. 

Mr    WILLIAM   BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and   Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.   


T  EE'S    VICTORIA     REGINA    and    THE     CZAR 


VICTOR 

ET5. —  Four 


Violets  (see  Schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society).  Kach 
variety  to  be  shown,  two  plants,  in  w's  (about  7-inch  pots).  Plants  of 
the  Victoria  Regina  will  be  supplied,  three  Plants  to  each  Exhibitor, 
gratis,  except  is.  (or  package  ;  but  each  applicant  will  be  required 
tQ  sii;n  a  printed  form,  pledging  him  to  exhibit,  or,  in  default,  to  pay 
for  the  plants.     The  Ciar  not  supplied. 

GEORGE  LEE,  Market  Gardener,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  &&,  engaged  in  FOREST 
PLANTING,  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.  HEDGING. 
&c. — Our  Stock  and  old  connection  enables  us  to  act  on  most  liberal 
terms  this  season.     Prices  and  every  in'ormaiion. 

JOSEPH   TREMBLE  and  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  and  i,  Market 
Square,  Ptnrith. 


To  the  Trade. 

HENRY  BAILEY  be^s  to  offer  the  under-mentioned 
plants:— WHITE  PRIMULAS,  good  strain,  in  48  sized  pots, 
by  the  100  or  1000;  strong  flowering  Bulbs  of  the  true  V  ALLOT  A 
EXIMEA;  and  10,000  strong  i-yr.  old  LANCASHIRE  LAD 
GOOSEBERRY  Cash  price  on  application. 
_^____ Royal  Nursery,    Feltham 

Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  El  t  ham  Station.  Loop  Line;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackhcatft,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c- 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


To  Gentlemen  Planting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Specimen  CONIFEROUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  very  low  prices;  also  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  of  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK.  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  ^os.  per  1000,  )  -     , 

HAZEL,  transplanted,  2\^  to  3  feet,  115s.  per  1000,  J  casn. 

Samples  and  CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  SAMPSON,  the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


Ricnmond  and  Mortlabe  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To  the   NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  \V.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c  ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofler  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


Snrubs,  Evergreens,  and  Fruit  Trees. 

WILLIAM,  late  ROBERT,  CORNWELL  AND 
CO.  have  to  offer  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Silver  FIRS,  5  to 
8  feet;  Variegated  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  5  feet;  Irish  YEWS,  3  to 
5  feet;  10.000  Bushy  LAURELS,  3  to  8  feet ;  Portugal  ditto,  3  to 
5  feet  ;  AUCUBAS,  2  to  5  leet ;  LAURUSTINUS,  2  to  6  feet ;  BOX 
EDGING;  10,000  strong  GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RASP- 
BERRIES, and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— cheap  :  the  Ground 
wanted  for  Building. 
Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


Large  Forest  Trees,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 

SHRUBS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PAMPLIN  and  SONS  have  a  large 
quantity  of  the  above,  which  they  can  oficr  at  low  prices  for 
large  quantities,  the  ground  being  required  for  building  purposes. 
They  are  fine  specimens,  suitable  for  Avenue  Blinds  and  Planting 
where  immediate  effect  is  required. 

Their  Whips' Cross  Nursery,  Wood  Street,  Walthamstow,  Essex, 
adjoins  the  Wood  Street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  half 
an  hour's  ride  from  Bishopsgate  Station  (low  level). 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 
f±  EORGE      DAVISON,    The     Nurseries,    Hereford, 

^-J  offers  the  following  : — 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.6,  7,  8.  and  9  ft.,  as.  &£.,«., 75.  &*..and  10s.  ad. 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  <2%  to  3  feet,  2s.  ad.  10  31.  6o\ 

,,     PINSAPO.  3  to  4  feet,  55. 
CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  6.  7,  and  8  feet, 21.  6d.,  5j.,and  7;.  6d. 

„     MACROCARPA,  6  feet,  25.  6d. 
ARAUCARIA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  ct,  ys.  &f,and  to*.  6d. 
BERBERIS  JAPONICAj  2  to  3  feet,  12*.  per  dozen. 
DEODARA,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  2$.  6d.,  35.  id.,  cs.,  and  71.  6d. 
LAURUSTINUS,  fine,  2  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2J3  to  3  feet,  121.  ad.  per  100. 

,,     Portugal,  i*4  to  2  feet,  251.  per  100. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,  2  to  3  feet,  95.  per  dozen. 

,,     AUSTRIACA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  fine,  iy.,  201. ,  and  251.  per  100. 
FIR,  Scotch,  4  feet,  55.  per  100. 

.,     Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  top. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  31.  6d ..  5s.,  and  7s.  6d. 
ROSES,  Standard,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  Dwarf,  as.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES    free. 


Tne  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

PURPOSES  is 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION. 
A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourke,  but  with  larger  and 
better  filled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 
SUTTON  axd  SONS,  Seed  Growers.  Reading. 


New  Sweet  Pea,  "  The  Queen." 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
above  splendid  novelty,  which  originated  in  his  Nursery.  The 
upper  petal  or  standard  crimson-lake  in  the  centre,  fading  off  toward 
the  edges,  similar  to  a  Pelargonium  ;  the  wings  or  side  petals  are 
flamed  and  splashed  with  the  same  colour,  although  paler,  like  a 
Carnation,  the  lower  petal  or  keel  being  white.  It  is  robust  in  habit, 
free  blooming,  and  a  decided  acquisition  Retail,  is.  per  packet,  6s. 
per  dozen,  to  the  Trade.  Early  orders  solicited.as  the  stock  is  limited. 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON.  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  EC. 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Westerham,  Kent 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech. 


MAGNIFICENT  SEAKALE  ROOTS,  for  Forcing, 
strong  roots,  7s.  6d.  per  100;  extra  strong,  12s.  6d,   per  100 ; 
selected  roots,  15s.  per  100. 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  ioj   6d   per  too 
W.    HOOPER,  88,   Oxford   Street,   W. ;    and   New   Wandsworth, 
London,  S.W. 


To  Nur-Berymen  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,    very    fine     SEAKALE    ROOTS,    9s. 
per  100,  £4  per  1000;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    ROSES  ; 
quantity    ol    DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI   SEED,    saved  1873- 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting.     Terms,  cash  on 
delivery. 
SAMUEL  ALL  AWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm.  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Sharpe's  Improved  Large  Swede. 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST   VARIETY  of  PURPLE-TOP 
SWEDE  in  CULTIVATION. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.  have  a  very  choice 
Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  to  the  Trade  this  Season,  the  result 
of  many  years' carefel  selection  and  improvement.  This  Stock  C.  S. 
AND  CO.  can  offer  as  being  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  Swede,  com- 
bining weight,  quality,  and  hardiness  ol  constitution. 

For    price,    apply    to     CHARLES     SHARPE     AND     CO.,     Seed 
Merchants,  Sleaiord,  Lincolnshire, 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Hand    F.   SHARPE'S    Wholesale   Special   Priced 
•      LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on    application.     It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 
Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


;eed 


To  the  Trade. 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


UAYNBIR1).       CALDECO T'l ,        BAW1REE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY   (Limited), 
Corn,  SEED,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  20,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851 
for  Wheat:  i86»,i"or"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Farm  Seeds-Garden  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers. 

C1HARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers  and 
J  Merchants,  Steaford,  Lincolnshire,  having  harvested  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  home-grown  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Special  (Quotations  of  the  same 
on  application.— Seed  Warehouse.  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


KUfc»SIA    MATS,    for   Covering  Garden  Prames.- 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 

MR.    JAMES    ERASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Maytand's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


ODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 

1    and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


K 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.   G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


Horticultural  Valuations. 

MR.  EDWIN  COOLING,  Licensed  Valuer, 
undertakes  the  VALUATION  of  all  kinds  of  HORTICUL- 
TURAL PROPERTY,  including  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Growing  Crops,  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  Erec- 
tions, Nursery  Stock,  &c.  Terms  on  application. 
^^^^    (Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  in 
consequence  of  serious  illness  of  Proprietor,  the  LEASE 
(36  years)  and  GOODWILL,  Show  and  other  Glass  Houses.  Erec- 
tions, Pits,  Frames,  Tanks,  &c. ;  Stock  in  Trade  of  a  varied  descrip- 
tion—Chrysanthemums, Liliums,  English  Show  Tulips,  Ferns, 
Geraniums,  Palms,  Cacti,  Agapanthus,  &c,  of  THE  NURSERY, 
WILLIAM  STREET,  New  North  Road,  Islington. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ROE,  on  the  Premises 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Shedsj  Sec  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  (or 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  T.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  t..C.~ 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Standard  Roses,  Hardy  Snrubs.  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  26,  at  half- past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  First- 
class  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  and  Hardy  and  Ornamental 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  from  several  well-known  English  Growers  ; 
and  a  Consignment  of  choice  Double  and  Single  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  IRIS,  ANEMONES, 
GLADIOLI,  LILIUMS,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  well- 
known  Farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sate,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orcnids  and  Bulbs. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  November  27,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
2000  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM  (just  arrived  from  Japan), 
1000  CYPR1PEDIUM  NIVEUM,  1000  AN.--ECTOCHILUS  DAW- 
SONI.and  a  quantity  of  other  ORCHIDS  and  LILIES. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street. 

GREAT  SALE  of  very  handsome  STANDARD,  DWARF,  and 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  of  the  best  varieties,  by  name;  selected 
FRUIT  TREES,  choice  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CONIFER7E  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  choice  DUTCH 
BULBS,  including  the  finest  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  RA- 
NUNCULUS, NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  ANEMONES,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  the  above,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  25,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.      Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


Lewisham.— East  down  Nursery. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  by  Mr.  B.  Mailer  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  on  the  Premises,  the  Eastdown  Nursery,  Lewisham,  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  Lewisham  Junction  and  Ladywell  Stations,  Mid- 
Kent  Line,  on  FRIDAY,  November  28,  at  11  for  12  o'Clock  precisely, 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  several 
thousands  of  Evergreen  and  Coniferse  Shrubs,  fine  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees,  selected  Fruit  Trees,  2000  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses 
in  the  leading  varieties,  500  Raspberries,  200  Thorns,  100  Double 
Furze,  together  with  some  hardy  Climbing  Plants,  in  pots,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone, 
Essex,  E. 


Hundleby,  near  Spilsby. 

To  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and 

OTHERS  ENGAGED,  in  PLANTING. 

SALE  of  VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK,  NOW  GROWING 

at  the  HOLLY  NURSERY. 

MR.  EDWARD  RAINEY,  favoured  with  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  J.  W.  Cole  {who  is  retiring  from  business),  will 
OFFER  by  PULIC  AUCTION,  on  the  Holly  Nursery  Grounds, 
Hundleby,  on  TUESDAY,  November  25,  at  9  o'Clock,  the  whole  of 
the  VALUABLE  STOCK  of  about  160,000  SHRUBS,  FRUIT 
and  FOREST  TREES,  CONIFERSE  ROSES,  Stc,  comprising 
3000  Variegated  Hollies,  1  to  6  feet ;  3C00  Common  Laurels,  2  to  6  feet ; 
2000  Portugal  Laurels,  z  to  6  feet;  30,000  Ash,  2  to  5  feet;  30,000 
Larch,  2  to  3  feet;  50,000  Quick,  2  to  3  feet,  3  yr.  transplanted;  «oo 
Spruce,  2  to  4  leet ;  10,000  Scotch,  1  to  2  feet ;  10,000  Oak,  3  to  5  feet ; 
1000  grafted  Elms,  8  to  14  feet ;  5000  Border  Shrubs,  of  sorts  ;  collec- 
tion of  Variegated  Hollies,  Yews,  Arbutus,  Box,  Bays,  Brooms, 
Laurustinus,  Privet,  Yuccas,  &c. 

CONIFERJE,  &c— Araucaria  imbricata,  Cedrus  Deodara  and 
Lebanon,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Juniper?,  Abies  canadense.  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea,  Gold  and  Striped  Yews,  Irish  Yews,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias,  &c. 

The  Nursery  is  situated  within  half-a-mile  of  the  Spilsby  Station, 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  COLE,  Holly  Nursery, 
Hundleby;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Spilsby. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every      kind     are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  tc 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
2a,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY     (incorporated     by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY- 
IS!,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM   BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction   of   RAILWAYS   and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection   of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD  LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  ol  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Tewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Dincton. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  mooey  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole   outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated   by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For    Forms  and   further  information   apply   to   GRANVILLE   R. 
YDER,  Esq.,  Manag' 
Gate.  Westminster,  S.\ 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  i873.-The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  ofFAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
BINGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  29,  and  December  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

The  Public  will  be  admitted  to  Bingley  Hall,  towitness  the  Judging 
of  the  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  on  Saturday,  November  29, 
at  a  o'Clock,  a.m.,  upon  payment  of  ioj.  each.  Lile  Members  receive 
a  tree  Pass  for  the  whole  Show. 

The  Private  View  will  take  place  on  Monday,  December  1.  Admis- 
sion, to  Non-subscribers  until  5  o'Clock,  5s.  ;  after  that  hour,  u.  The 
Exhibition  will  also  be  open  on  Tuesday,  admission,  if. ;  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  until  5  o'Clock,  u,  ;  alter  that  hour,  6d. 

For  special  Railway  arrangements,  see  the  advertisements  and  bills 
ol  the  several  Companies. 

J.  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


C|e|^rialtaral  §x$k< 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1S73. 

MEETINGS    FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

{Institution  of  Surveyors   (Mr.   E.   P.  Squarey 
on  Agricultural  Geology), at  13,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster— 8  P.M. 
f  Annual  Exhibition  of  Midland  Counties  Asso. 
^l     ciation,  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 


Saturday, 


THE  meeting  of  agriculturists,  representing 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  of  which 
we  reported  the  proceedings  last  week,  must  be 
taken  as  a  useful  reminder  to  those  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  great  agricultural  societies,  that 
their  direction  of  affairs,  however  gratefully 
accepted,  as  the  laborious  services  of  public- 
spirited  and  unselfish  men  ought  to  be,  is  never- 
theless watched  with  jealous  carefulness  by 
outsiders  who,  equally  with  themselves,  are 
anxious  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  progress. 
Possibly  one  unthought  of  advantage  connected 
with  the  accumulation  of  large  funds  by  our 
national  agricultural  societies,  which  was  the  par- 
ticular topic  under  discussion  at  Aberdeen  the 
other  day,  is  that  it  keeps  awake  that  spirit  of 
sharp  and  even  hostile  criticism  from  the  outside 
to  which  the  straight  and  useful  going  of  our 
societies  is  very  considerably  indebted. 

The  accumulation  of  ,£60,000  by  a  society 
whose  professed  object  it  has  been  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  committed  to  it  for  the 
advantage  of  Scottish  agriculture  is  certainly 
calculated  to  invite  the  criticism  which  seems, 
from  the  official  correspondence  since  published, 
to  be  all  the  more  necessary  that  it  is  rather 
feared  and  deprecated  than  desired.  The  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  members  of  our  societies 
certainly  are  not  given  to  be  hoarded,  and  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  beyond  the  sum  needed  to 
tide  over  the  deficiencies  of  an  unfortunate  year 
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or  two,  seems  altogether  beyond  the  proper  object 
for  which  subscriptions  are  invited  or  received. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  immense  sum 
which  the  Highland  Society  has  thus  accumu- 
lated is  the  property  of  the  Society,  not  of  its 
office-bearers.  It  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  property  of  either.  It  was  contributed 
to  the  Society  in  trust  for  the  several  objects 
which  the  Society  contemplates  and  promotes. 
And  it  is  the  Society,  not  its  officers,  who  are 
the  trustees.  The  body  of  members  have,  indeed, 
deputed  their  powers  and  responsibilities  in  this 
respect  to  certain  selected  members — Ordinary 
and  Extraordinary  Directors  ;  but  the  original 
and  inalienable  duty  of  trusteeship  which  devolves 
on  the  general  body  of  the  Society  seems  all  the 
more  urgent  on  them,  individually  and  gene- 
rally, if  there  be  any  failure  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  the  trusteeship  had  been 
more  particularly  committed.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  outrageous  hoarding,  in  place 
of  employing  the  funds  subscribed,  is  a  failure 
of  duty — just  such  a  failure,  indeed,  as  that 
of  the  man  in  the  parable,  whose  "  pound"  had 
been  laid  up  in  a  napkin. 

We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  discuss  the 
various  ways  in  which,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  speakers  at  the  important  meeting  at  Aber- 
deen, the  Society  might  have  used  the  money 
which  they  have  hoarded  :  our  only  object  now 
is  to  take  care  that  the  proceedings  at  that 
meeting  do  not  drop,  fruitless,  out  of  recollection. 
The  mere  epitome  of  these  proceedings,  which  is 
all  that  our  space  enabled  us  to  give  last  week, 
is  well  worth  studying  by  members  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Highland 
Society.  We  may  safely  depend  upon  it  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  as  of  any  other  institution 
hinges  far  more  upon  its  proved  current  useful- 
ness than  upon  its  accumulated  wealth.  The 
English  Agricultural  Society  has  done  far  more 
to  ensure  its  permanent  prosperity  by  spending 
its  money,  even,  as  it  has  turned  out,  occasion- 
ally unadvisedly — in  its  farm  reports,  its  com- 
missions to  investigate  steam  cultivation,  dairy 
farms,  cattle  diseases — its  active  chemical  inves- 
tigations of  food  and  fertilisers,  and  its  prompt 
publication  of  frauds  on  farmers — than  if  its 
leaders  had  been  intent  on  accumulating  wealth, 
and  had  succeeded,  as  its  northern  sister  has 
succeeded,  to  the  extent  of  ,£60,000  ! 


Living  in  a  district  where  a  good  many 
Potatos  are  grown,  usually  with  success,  we  offer 
a  few  notes  on  the  culture  and  produce  of  this 
esculent  during  the  past  year. 

The  cottagers  in  our  neighbourhood  com- 
mence digging  their  plots  for  Potatos  as  soon  as 
the  days  get  sensibly  longer,  and  whenever  the 
soil  gets  mellowed  down  by  atmospheric  causes 
lines  or  drills  about  4  inches  deep  are  "hit  out  " 
with  the  "  hack,"  a  tool  much  like  an  enlarged 
adze,  with  which  a  west  country  labourer  is  very 
expert,  hitting  out  drills  remarkably  straight, 
regular,  and  even,  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
well-practised  eye. 

The  drills  so  formed  are  usually  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  a  few  days  ;  the  sets  are  then 
placed  in  them  at  regular  intervals,  and  covered 
up  with  the  same  tools  by  drawing  the  soil 
from  the  ridge  over  the  sets  in  the  furrow.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  show  themselves  above  the 
ground  the  hack  is  again  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  by  its  aid  the  soil  is  cut  into  and  deeply 
loosened,  not  only  between  the  rows,  but  between 
each  individual  set,  and  such  weeds  as  are  not 
likely  to  die  by  this  disturbance  are  carefully 
removed  by  the  hand. 

When  the  sets  have  grown  sufficiently  the 
hack  is  brought  into  use  for  the  last  time  to  draw 
up  the  earth  from  between  the  rows  into  ridges 
about  the  sets,  which,  like  the  same  process  in 
other  counties  done  by  the  common  draw-hoe,  is 
termed  moulding.  On  the  farm  this  crop  is  put 
in  by  aid  of  the  common  plough,  horse-hoed, 
and  moulded  by  the  double  mould-board  plough. 
The  cottagers  in  their  "allotments"  grow 
Potatos  year  after  year  for  a  generation,  with 
but  an  infrequent  and  spare  addition  of  manure, 
while  on  the  farm  not  only  is  manure  used,  but 
seldom  is  the  same  ground  occupied  with 
Potatos  for  successive  seasons. 

Now  under  these  different  modes  of  treatment 
it  is  found  this  year  that  the  cottagers'  crop  has 
not  only  been  more  productive,  but  the  field 
crop  has  suffered  from  disease  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Again,  with  us  the  disease  is  in  some  points 
different  from  what  it  has  been  in  other  years. 


In  the  dry  season,  which  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  the  haulm  seemed  to  get  quickly 
ripened  and  soon  dried  away,  and  when  this 
occurred  with  the  earlier  sorts,  which  were  at 
once  taken  up,  the  quality  was  better  than  usual, 
and  up  to  this  time  those  stored  are  free  from 
disease.  But  then  came  on  the  rain  before  har- 
vest was  completed,  and  Potatos,  like  the  corn, 
suffered.  The  Wheat  that  we  could  cut  before 
the  rain  was  clean  in  the  straw,  and  unusually 
free  from  blight,  not  so  the  later  cut.  Still  the 
Potatos,  though  diseased,  seem  not  to  have 
been  blighted,  and  an  examination  of  the  tubers 
does  not  disclose  to  us  those  fungoid  appearances 
we  have  seen  before. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  immature  tubers 
that  have  suffered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
the  cases  that  have  this  year  come  under  our 
notice  the  largest  tubers — and  this  season  they 
are  unusually  large — seem  to  have  been  the  ones 
to  succumb.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  when 
this  crop  was  lifted  there  were  unusual  congratu- 
lations at  the  slight  amount  of  disease,  but  we 
have  seen  samples  sorted  again  and  again,  and 
each  time  it  would  appear  that  an  increasing 
amount  has  suffered  ;  and  whether  covered  up 
or  exposed  to  the  air  it  has  been  still  the  same. 
Our  neighbours'  crops  were  sorted  and  exposed 
during  the  late  fine  weather,  but  the  cry  is  still 
that  they  are  going  off  bad. 

Our  own  fine  crop  of  Paterson's  Victoria  was 
covered  up  with  bundles  of  straw,  and  they  are 
half  gone  ;  but  in  this  position  the  brown  patches 
of  disease  seem  to  dry  up,  while  some  examples 
exposed  on  the  study  table  have  gone  off  into 
solt  rottenness,  and  stink  horribly.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  the  effects  of  the 
disease  in  different  sorts,  and  what  is  still  more 
interesting  is,  that  some  of  the  sorts  that  were 
most  attacked  in  1872  have  come  off  best  this 
year,  while  the  one  least  affected  last  year  with 
us  was  the  Paterson,  and  consequently  every- 
body planted  it  ;  but  this  year  it  is  certainly 
more  diseased  than  any  other  sort  we  have  seen, 
and  it  is  quite  grievous  to  see  the  magnificent- 
looking  Potatos  of  this  sort,  that  filled  our 
baskets  at  lifting-time,  now  a  mass  of  rottenness. 

Amongst  all  the  favourite  sorts  the  Paterson 
seem  to  have  suffered  most.  It  has  not  been 
long  introduced,  and  that  it  should  so  sud- 
denly contract  disease  is  quite  a  subject  of 
wonder. 

The  Lady  Abbas  was  last  year  reported  by 
the  Messrs.  Sutton  to  have  shown  disease  in 
their  trial  grounds  ;  it  has,  however,  continued 
all  but  free  from  taint  with  us. 

This  season  has  but  reiterated  the  same  tale 
with  regard  to  disease,  namely,  that  early  planted 
sorts  have  scarcely  suffered  at  all,  while  the  later 
ones  have  nearly  all  suffered. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  Potatos 
should  be  planted  for  the  main  crop  as  early  as 
possible,  for  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
early  frosts  have  not  so  injurious  an  effect  as  the 
later  rains. 


There  has  been  a  short  supply,   and  prices 

have  remained  unaltered,  in  Mark  Lane  during  the  past 

week. There    has   been   a   large   supply,    without 

quotable  alterations  of  prices,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 

■ Dr.  Hodges,  of  Belfast,  reported  favourably 

of  the  composition  of  Irish-grown  Sugar-Beet  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemico-Agricultural  Society 
of  Ulster.     He  said  : — 

' '  There  was  no  reason  why  the  manufacture,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain,  should  not  succeed  as  well  in  Ireland  as 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  Beet 
was  found  to  depend  more  upon  culture  and  the  manures 
applied  than  upon  geographical  position  ;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  soil  or  climate  of 
Ireland  which  rendered  the  Irish  Beet  unsuitable  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  Some  time  ago  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to 
make  a  number  of  analyses  of  specimens  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  the  Sugar-Beet  grown  upon  these  model  farms 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  results  of  these 
analyses — the  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar — 
proved  that  the  Irish-grown  Beets  were  not  inferior  to 
those  grown  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  Beetroot  sugar 
manufacture  on  the  Continent.  The  weight  of 
a  crop  of  white  Silesian  Beet,  which  is  considered 
the  best  variety  for  the  production  of  sugar,  varies 
considerably  in  different  countries.  The  usual  pro- 
duce per  hectare  in  Austria  is  stated  to  be  from  416  to 
580  cwt,,  yielding  from  3080  to  43311b.  of  sugar  ;  Prussia, 
about  from  720  cwt.,  yielding  5344  lb.  of  sugar  ;  France, 
596  cwt.,  yielding  4464  lb.  of  sugar.  The  following 
analyses  of  Continental-grown  Beet  will  show  the  usual 
composition  of  the  root.  No.  1  was  made  by  the  late 
M.  Payf.n,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural 
chemists  in  France,  and  No.  2  by  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-student,   Professor   Horsford,  who  was  formerly 


Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Krocker,  of  roots  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Giessen,  in  Germany  : — 


No.  1 — French. 


No.  2 — Gcrrtutn. 


Water  

Sugar  

Cellulose 

Albumen  and  other  nilro- 

genised  matters 
Fatty  matters 
Dextrine,  gum,  acids,  and 

saline  matters   .. 


83-5 

10.  s 


3-6 


90.8 
tracc^ 


82.25 
12.22 


4.4  ash         0.813 


100.0         100. o  100.00 

The  roots  which  Dr.  Hodges  received  from  the  farms  of 
the  National  Board  were  examined  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  weighed  as  follows  :— 

No.  1.  Vilmorin's  Improved  Sngar-Bcct 
,,    2.   Red-top  White  Silesian 
„    3.  White  Magdeburg 
„    4.  Red  White  Silesian     .. 
,,    5.   Improved  Electoral      ..         ..  ..     26    „ 

,,    6.   Improved  Imperial  White      . .  . .     21^  ,, 

Dr.  Hodges  said  he  was  not  accountable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  names  given  to  the  varieties.  He  merely 
copied  the  labels  on  the  roots.  The  amount  of  moisture 
found  in  the  specimens  was  as  follows  : — 


23  oz. 
i8*„ 


X... 


1  . .    . .    . .    . .  78. 10  per  cent. 

2  . .    . .    . .    . .  80.94   I* 

3 79-5Q   ,, 

4 78.80   ,, 

5 80.20   „ 

6 81.58   „ 


The  six  specimens  of  roots  were  carefully  freed  from 
any  adhering  earth,  and  sections  made  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  The  results  obtained  were  as 
follows : — 


Water. 

Sugar, 

Nitrogen. 

Albuminous 
matters. 

Ash. 

No.  1 
,1  2 

„  3 
,,  4 
.,5 
„  6 

78.1 
80.9 
79-5 
78.8 
80.2 
81.5 

12.19 
12.33 
12.19 
12.22 
10  01 
S.91 

0.316 
0.252 
0.343 
0.249 
0.366 
0.243 

1.95 
z.6o 
2.19 
i-S9 
2-33 
»-55 

0.770 
0  SoS 
o-99S 
0.670 
1.205 
0.825 

Dr.  Hodges  remarked  that  these  analyses,  and  also  the 
examinations  of  Irish-grown  Beet  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  by  the  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork  (Dr.  Sullivan),  and  also  analyses 
of  Irish  Beet  by  Professor  Voelcker,  demonstrated  that 
the  crops  grown  in  this  country  were  of  superior  value  for 
the  production  of  sugar." 

We  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  G.  Wood, 

of  Romford,  Essex,  Pods  of  a  Radish  (Raphanus 
maritimus),  taken  out  of  seed  Wheat  represented  as 
having  been  grown  on  sandy  land  on  chalk  in  Kent,  and 
sent  to  an  Essex  cultivator  as  seed  Wheat,  being  con- 
sidered a  good  change  for  his  good  loam.  Mr.  Wood 
speaks  of  having  found  "no  end"  of  new  plants  intro- 
duced in  foreign  corn  seeds,  not  many  of  them,  however, 
perpetuated.  It  is  worth  calling  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists to  the  fact  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  these  introductions.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
found  impossible  to  take  out  the  seeds  by  any  of  the 
usual  dressing  machines  or  blowers,  and  the  husk  is  so 
tough  that  it  was  impossible  to  detach  the  seed  so  as  to 
get  it  from  the  Wheat  with  a  sieve  or  blower.  He  adds 
that  the  Australian  Wheat  for  seed  should  be  avoided. 
The  most  beautiful  samples  of  it  have  been  sown,  the 
bulk  quite  agreeing  with  the  sample,  and  the  whole  crop 
has  produced  as  motley  a  result  as  if  it  had  been  Wheat 
gleaned  by  the  poor  which  they  take  from  many 
different  fields.  In  a  particular  instance  a  farmer  had 
sowed  a  fine  sample  from  Australia,  and  on  going  into 
the  field  when  in  ear,  attracted  by  its  odd  appearance, 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  kinds  were  observed.  In 
another  instance  the  produce  of  a  beautiful  sample  of 
Australian  Wheat  proved  to  be  a  long  distorted  grain, 
as  though  the  whole  crop  was  ergoted,  but  it  was  not 
so — some  kernels  were  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and  the 
crop  only  sold  for  starch. 

A  large  and  handsome  collection  of  roots — 

Mangels,  Swedish  and  other  Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Potatos,  and  Onions— has  been 
shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  in  one  of  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  past  week. 
They  have  been  sent  in  competition  for  the  very 
handsome  set  of  cups  and  other  prizes  which  this 
firm  offer  to  competition  for  roots  of  their  own 
seed.  Messrs.  Brebner  and  Booth  adjudicated 
the  prizes,  which  were  in  two  series,  one  for  quality 
and  the  other  for  size,  thus  simplifying  very  mate- 
rially the  duties  of  the  judges.  The  Swedish  Turnips 
will  probably  be  generally  considered  this  year  a  finer 
show  than  the  Mangel  Wurzels.  Some  of  them,  of 
Irish  growth,  were  certainly  of  very  remarkable  size. 
The  Mangels,  too,  were  very  good,  though  hardly  so 
perfectly  justifying  the  "  Mammoth  "  designation  which 
they  receive.  Some  of  the  "Intermediate"  Globe 
Mangels  were  remarkable  for  quality  as  well  as  magni- 
tude. Messrs.  Beach,  Ensor,  Sexton,  Howe, 
Farthing,  Bellew,  and  others,  were  among 
the  successful  candidates.  Some  of  the  classes 
requiring  an  entry  of  24  roots  for  each  exhibit 
made  a  very  imposing  show.  There  was  the 
usual  variety  of  size,  independent  of  sort,  owing  to 
the   more   potent  influence   of  circumstance — climate, 
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soil,  manure,  &c.  And  some  of  the  contrasts  between 
neighbouring  lots  of  the  same  class  were  as  great  as 
those  between  entries  of  altogether  different  classes. 
There  has  been  a  capital  show  of  Potatos,  and  the 
Parsnips  were  very  fine  ;  the  white  Carrots,  too,  and 
the  Onions  were  remarkably  good.  Altogether  the 
show  has  been  a  capital  testimony  to  the  power  of  good 
cultivation  brought  to  bear  on  good  seed. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

SHEEP. 

The  illustrations  given  below  represent  two  breeds  of 
sheep  which  are  somewhat  allied  in  their  general 
appearance.  Such  a  remark  will  not  satisfy  in  all  pro- 
bability a  breeder  of  either  sort,  and  the  two  drawings 
given,  both  of  them  photographic  portraits  of  individual 
sheep,  do  not  much  bear  out  the  remark.  The  Shrop- 
shire (fig.  320)  is  Mr.  Masfen's  sheep,  one  of  a  flock  of 
well-known  reputation,  which  has  commanded  enormous 
prices  during  the  past  year  for  its  rams.  The  following 
is  his  breeding :— Cardigan,  sire  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  dam  by  Cardinal,  g.d.  by  Mainstay, 
g.g.d.  by  Mournful,  g.g-g.d.  Lady  yane  Greys  son. 
This  ram  was  bred  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen,  of  Pendeford, 
near  Wolverhampton.  He  was  set  in  1S72  to  Mrs. 
Beach,  of  The  Hattons,  at  31  gs.,  and  bought  by  her 
at  his  sale,  on  August  II,  for  So  gs.  He  is  half- 
brother  to  Goliah,  bought  the  same  day  for 
121  gs. 

The  Oxford  Down  sheep  (fig.  3i<))isfromBiddenham, 
and  is  one  of  Mr.  C.  Howard's  flock,  which  also  stands 
high  in  reputation  among  flocks  of  that  breed.  As 
already  said,  the  picture  is  a  photograph.  Every  lock 
of  wool  that  may  have  been  out  of  place  is  shown  so. 
The  sheep,  we  are  told,  was  hardly  in  show  trim,  having 


ing"  laying  makes  them  more  than  self-supporting. 
In  this  class,  however,  we  most  admired  the  black 
Hamburghs — so  hardy,  so  handsome,  laying  as  con- 
stantly and  the  largest  eggs  of  all  the  Hamburghs— and 
we  believe  them  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  this  class. 
We  liked  the  3d  prize  cock  better  than  the  one  to 
which  the  1st  prize  had  been  awarded.  The  French 
fowls  were  very  fully  shown,  and  they  must  hold 
a  very  considerable  share  of  favour.  Very  large 
and  grand  specimens  are  there,  both  of  the  Creve- 
creurs  and  Houdans,  and  very  picturesque  they  are. 
Cochins  of  all  colours  are  wonderfully  fine.  The 
size  of  the  white  struck  us  as  very  remarkable,  the 
partridge  hens  are  beautiful,  and  the  prize  buff  cocks 
are  extraordinary.  They  seem  to  us  much  shorter  in 
the  leg  since  their  first  introduction  ;  they  are  greater 
in  flesh,  less  in  bone,  and  the  white  pens  are  very  fine 
indeed.  There  were  large  classes  of  game  fowl,  gal- 
lant as  ever,  large  and  hardy,  and  of  the  finest  quality 
for  the  table  ;  but  for  this  very  essential  requisite,  the 
Dorking  surpasses  all  others,  because  we  get  quantity 
as  well  as  quality  there,  and  the  white  pens  of  this 
breed  were  the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  kind. 

The  geese,  not  in  great  numbers,  were  indeed  great 
in  size— unsurpassable  we  should  think  ;  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  the  turkeys  ;  they  are  wonderfully 
fine,  one  cock  bird  of  this  year  being  a  very  extra- 
ordinary specimen.  The  ducks  were  superb,  the 
Rouen  perhaps  appearing  heaviest.  Not  many  are 
shown,  but  all  seem  first-rate.  Mere  ordinary  poultry 
are  most  useful  at  home,  but  need  not  tire  on-lookers  at 
shows,  where  one  naturally  expects  only  the  finest  that  can 
be  produced.  We  should  like  to  hear  bantams  were  not 
again  to  appear  for  prizes  ;  they  seem  such  mere  toys, 
and  wherever  they  are  kept  they  constantly  get  mixed, 
and  spoil  the  breed,  always  doing  harm  in  lessening 


effects  of  subsoiling  are  fugitive  at  Tiptree.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  collect  examples  of  the  effects  of  deep 
cultivation,  whether  they  be  good,  bad,  or  nil;  and 
they  may  be  either  of  these.  In  the  course  of  my 
letters  I  have  given  several  instances  of  the  profit  and 
utility  of  deep  cultivation,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
rich  crumbling  shale  described  in  "Notes  on  North 
America."  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and 
remarkable  than  Mr.  Smith's  perfectly  reliable  record 
of  the  great  advantage  of  a  single  act  of  subsoil  tillage. 
Mr.  Mechi  concludes  that  the  above  example  of  the 
durable  effects  of  subsoiling  "  gives  a  knock-down  blow 
to  the  shallow  cultivationists,  who  must  accept  the 
stern  logic  of  facts  in  preference  to  mere  ideas  and 
fancies." 

The  sentiment  is  admirable.  Nothing  elevates  a 
cause  like  truth,  nothing  can  increase  the  influence  of 
an  agricultural  writer  like  that  careful  building  on  facts 
and  that  caution  in  coming  to  conclusions  which  dis- 
tinguish the  best  practitioners,  both  in  farming  and  in 
medicine.  Mr.  Mechi  has  felt  the  pulse  of  two  fields. 
The  treatment  was  subsoiling ;  the  results  are  a  fast 
and  a  slow  pulse  respectively.  These  are  opposite 
results  ;  but  Mr.  Mechi  has  a  theory,  and  recommends 
subsoiling  in  all  cases.  A  doctor  with  a  theory  which 
he  pushes  to  extremes  is  a  dangerous  individual. 
Agricultural  advice  does  not  kill  when  it  is  mistaken, 
but  it  may  mislead  ;  I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  let  me 
mention  myself  as  a  rival  doctor,  and  a  most  decided 
opponent  to  the  practice  of  subsoiling  without  dis- 
crimination. Let  me  add,  that  although  1  cannot 
boast  of  such  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Mechi,  and  have 
had  no  metropolitan  experience,  my  country  practice 
has  been  a  large  one,  and  my  practical  experience  has 
been  considerable.  It  enables  me  to  call  Mr.  Mechi's 
attention   to  a   case   in   his  own   neighbourhood.     It 


&r»V> 


Fig.  319.— mr.  c.  Howard's  Oxfordshire  down. 


Fig.  320. — mr.  masfen's  Shropshire  ram. 


been  used  this  season.  His  height,  2  feet  9  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  Shropshire 
alongside  of  him,  and  he  represents  the  breed  as  being 
not  nearly  so  close  in  its  wool  as  that  of  the  Shropshire 
sheep.  The  Oxfordshire  sheep,  like  the  Shropshires, 
are  a  most  useful  breed,  and  attain  great  weight 
and  early  maturity.  We  saw  last  Wednesday  at 
Weston-on-the-Green,  Oxfordshire,  a  flock  with  which 
the  ram  was  going,  and  the  owner  said,  "I'll  lay  a 
wager  you  don't  know  what  they  are. "  They  were 
this  year  lambs  shorn  in  August,  and  yielding  then 
close  on  4  lb.  of  wool  a  piece.  They  will  bear  lambs 
at  14  months  old  ! 

POULTRY. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show.— On  your 
way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  you  see  announced  in  a 
notice,  of  which  a  crowing  game  cock  is  the  chief 
feature,  that  the  largest  poultry  show  ever  held  is 
taking  place  there,  and  truly  the  streets  of  fowls  up 
the  long  nave  verify  the  announcement.  There  are 
surprisingly  beautiful  individual  specimens  in  the  show, 
but  the  number  which  are  all  good  is  still  more  sur- 
prising. In  the  Dorking  class  there  is  a  large  number 
of  wonderful  birds — No.  70,  a  young  cock  bird  of  Lady 
Arkwright's,  struck  us  as  surprising  in  size  and  beauty. 
Though  so  large  already,  there  seem  lots  of  growth 
in  him  yet  to  come,  and  his  mould  already  appears 
almost  perfect.  The  Brahmas,  light  and  dark,  are  very 
fully  represented,  and  show  what  great  favourites  they 
are — their  constant  laying,  as  we  know  from  experience, 
very  rich,  if  not  very  large  eggs — their  quiet  orderly 
habits  and  good  constitutions  will  always  make  them 
desirable,  and  the  care  bestowed  in  preparing  the 
beauties  in  this  class,  both  of  dark  and  light  birds, 
shows  how  generally  they  are  esteemed.  The  golden 
and  silver  spangled  Hamburghs  form  classes  as  fine  as 
ever,  and  the  very  beautiful  gold  and  silver  pencilled 
Hamburghs  are  very  attractive,  and  their  "  everlast- 


the  size  of  eggs  and  flesh  of  birds,  both  of  which  are 
sorely  wanted  to  increase.  People  who  wish  it  might 
have  then-  toys,  but  when  we  find  these  really  do  harm, 
it  seems  a  pity  they  should  be  encouraged  by  prizes. 
The  black  Spanish  seem  now  not  to  appear  so  much 
the  nobility  of  the  poultry  yard  as  they  were  once 
called.  It  may  be  their  more  sprightly  neighbours,  the 
black  Hamburghs,  made  them  seem  duller  and  weaker, 
as  they  are  not  so  robust  and  hardy.  The  pigeons 
were  enough  to  stock  a  county,  in  great  variety  and  great 
beauty — so  great  we  cannot  particularise. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  rabbits  must  do  good,  if 
they  are  allowed,  as  we  think  they  ought,  to  mix  with 
wild  ones,  and  so  add  to  the  stock  of  the  country  and 
increase  its  weight.  We  wish  that  every  poultry, 
pigeon,  and  rabbit  show  may  induce  more  and  more 
(who  have  quite  sufficient  space)  to  try,  that  all  the 
scraps  in  so  many  households  now  wasted  shall  go  to 
help  to  make  poultry  make  eggs — so  much  needed  in 
these  days  of  dear  house-keeping  ;  for  though  poultry 
need  grain  as  well  it  is  wonderful  what  scavengers 
they  are,  and  how  much  generally  thought  waste  can 
be  made  of  use,  and  with  only  a  little  trouble  or 
pleasure  the  keeping  of  poultry-can  be  made  to  pay. 


SUBSOIL  AND  ITS  DOCTORS. 

I  TOOK  note  of  Mr.  Mechi's  letter  at  p.  963  when 
it  appeared,  and  beg  leave  now  to  direct  attention  to 
the  statement  that  a  portion  of  one  of  his  fields  still 
yields  better  crops  than  the  other  part  of  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  a  thorough  subsoiling 
25  years  ago.  If  nothing  has  been  overlooked  in  this 
example — if  the  land  is  not  naturally  better,  or  has  not 
been  better  treated  in  other  respects  besides  the  sub- 
soiling,  it  is  strong  evidence  of  the  durable  effects  of 
that  operation,  and  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
bailiffs  idea  and  Mr.  Mechi's  that  the  Cabbages 
suffered  from  the  omission  of  subsoiling  on  one  occa- 
sion— an  ^example  which  seemed  to   prove  that   the 


must  be  about  10  or  12  years  ago  that  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society  held  its  first  show  at  Halstead,  and  as 
I  was  in  the  yard  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
as  steward  of  one  department,  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  tillage  implements  at  work  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Robert  Emson,  the  very  able  secretary  of  that 
most  successful  Society.  The  implement  which  struck 
me  most  was  a  very  powerful  steam-power  implement, 
of  Mr.  Coleman's,  of  Chelmsford,  which  smashed  the 
subsoil  deeply  without  inverting  it.  There  were  other 
implements  at  work,  by  other  makers,  but  this  was  the 
deepest  working  one,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  affect  the  pulse  of  that  field  for  many  years  after- 
wards. I  shall  merely  add  that  the  work  generally 
was  most  effective,  that  the  weather  was  dry  and 
favourable,  and  that  the  results  of  the  various  examples 
of  deep  tillage,  in  after  years,  were  nil.  I  may  say  that 
I  made  inquiries  and  observations  several  times  when  I 
was  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  Mr.  Emson's  reply 
to  my  questions,  when  I  spoke  with  him  on  the  subject 
(and  I  think  I  have  done  so  more  than  once),  was  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  deep  cultivation,  in  the  case 
of  that  particular  field,  had  been  of  any  advantage  to 
the  crops.  Mr.  Emson  was,  and  no  doubt  still  is,  an 
excellent  farmer. 

I  think  this  Halstead  case  "nullifies,"  as  Yankees 
say,  the  Tiptree  case ;  and  that  is  all,  for  I  shall  not 
follow  Mr.  Mechi's  example  in  drawing  hasty  con- 
clusions ;  nor  am  I  "  startled,"  as  he  says  some  folk 
will  be  when  they  read  his  letter.  I  have  long  known 
him  to  be  a  somewhat  "heroic  "  practitioner,  addicted 
to  writing  rash  prescriptions,  besides  taking  his  own 
medicine,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  unusual, 
not  to  say  unprofessional  thing,  to  do.  I  did  it  once  in 
the  Carrot  case  ;  but  I  didn't  like  it,  and  didn't  con- 
tinue the  practice.  I  am  afraid  my  inability  to  remain 
quite  serious  on  these  occasions  may  sometimes  spoil 
the  lesson  I  wish  to  teach,  as  some  persons  very  erro- 
neously mistake  humour  for  levity.  Let  me  assure 
such  persons  of  my  seriousness  in  saying,  that  if  I  were 
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asked  by  any  young  farmer  who  might  require  advice, 
what  I  thought  of  his  subsoiling  a  certain  field,  I 
should  examine  the  field,  and  inquire  into  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  character  of  the  subsoil  before 
saying  "  Yes"  or  "No."  Would  it  not  be  well  to  be 
equally  cautious  before  proffering  general  advice  in 
letters  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette?  Such  differences 
as  Mr.  Mechi  refers  to  may  frequently  be  observed 
from  the  effects  of  heavy  dressings  in  former  years. 
Hop  gardens  in  Sussex  are  usually  broken  up  after 
15  or  20  years'  cultivation,  and  the  marks  of  the  extra 
manuring,  for  they  are  not  always  deeply  cultivated, 
invariably  remains  for  many  years.  It  is  going  a  long 
way  a-field,  but  I  may  observe  that  in  Shetland  last 
year  a  cotter  farmer  explained  the  fertility  of  one  part 
of  his  farm  by  remarking  that  it  had  been  "  infield  " 
informer  years,  "infield"  differing  from  "outfield" 
merely  in  receiving  more  manure,  and  lying  nearer 
home. 

There  is  a  difference  in  soils.  The  widow  of 
Dorking  used  to  call  out,  "Don't  put  the  manure  too 
thick  in  that  corner  !  " — a  good  spot  of  land.  She  knew 
the  value  of  pigs,  and  used  to  get  into  their  pens  at 
Dorking  market,  and  spoon  them  about  before  making 
a  purchase.  If  Dorking  had  not  been  indifferent  to 
the  law  of  compensation,  like  the  guilty  subsoilers — if  it 
had  used  dry  earth  in  a  certain  economy,  the  widow 
would  have  bought  the  manure  with  avidity  ;  and  if  that 
had  been  done  in  her  day,  and  for  the  past  30  years, 
the  neighbourhood  around  Dorking  would  have  been 
turned  into  a  garden,  instead  of  being  generally  mixed 
wood  and  desert,  very  pretty  and  poor. 

Your  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Sturge,  of  Oakland  Farm,  Spencerport,  Munroe 
County,  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  the  above 
remarks.  H.  Evershed. 


DEFINITION  OF  TENANT  RIGHT. 

The  next  witness  examined  (see  p.  1541),  on  the  part  of 
the  Respondent,  was  Mr.  John  Bennett  Lawes,  himself  a 
manufacturer  of  artificial  manures  in  England,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  spent  many  years  in  making  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  such  manures  on  land.  He  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Q.  What  land  have  you  been  experimenting  on? -My 
own  land  in  Hertfordshire, 

Q.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  there?— I  have 
500  acres  in  hands,  but  my  experiments  are  confined  to 
about  50  acres. 

Q.  And  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  are  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
different  substances  of  manures,  bones,  superphosphates, 
and  the  rest? — Yes;  I  have  made  it  my  study  for  very 
many  years. 

Mr.  Walker. — Did  you  see  this  farm  we  are  arguing 
about,  recently  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil? — A  light,  gravelly 
soil. 

Q.  A  soil  that  would  be  likely  to  exhaust  manure  very 
readily  ?— I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Does  it  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
heavily  manured  ?— Welt,  I  should  expect  such  appear- 
ances to  be  more  apparent. 

Q.  Supposing  that  bone  superphosphates  were  applied, 
say  in  1871,  and  that  then  a  corn  crop  was  taken  in  '72, 
would  there  be  any  appreciable  value  left,  of  unexhausted 
manure,  that  you  could  put  a  price  upon  ?— The  super- 
phosphate, I  conclude,  was  employed  ingrowing  a  Turnip 
crop  ;  was  it  removed  or  not  ? 

Q.  Take  it  that  it  was  removed,  and  then  a  corn  crop? 
—And,  then,  what  is  the  question? 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  there  an  unexhausted  residue 
after  the  corn  crop? — Possibly  about  one-third  of  the 
value. 

The  Chief  Justice. — Of  what?— Of  the  bone  manure 
applied  with  the  Turnips,  my  lord. 

Q.  Does  that  mean,  that  if  the  bone  manure  had  cost 
j£6o,  after  the  Turnips  and  corn,  £20  worth  would  remain 
unexhausted  ?—  Yes. 

Mr.  Walker.  —  If  the  crop  was  carried  off  the  land — if 
the  Turnips  were  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  what,  then, 
would  be  the  result — would  there  be  a  difference  ?— That 
is  what  I  was  supposing. 

Q,  If  you  go  back  a  year  in  the  scale,  and  take  it  that 
the  manure  was  applied  to  Turnips  in  1870,  and  that  corn 
was  taken  in  '71,  and  meadow  in  '72,  would  there  be  any 
appreciable  value  remaining? — No  ;  I  would  put  no  value 
on  that. 

The  Chief  Justice. — We  have  been  hearing  of  mineral 
as  well  as  bone  superphosphate— is  yours  bone  or  mineral? 
— Bone  mixed,  and  I  have  been  applying  my  evidence  to 
bone  superphosphates— crushed  bones. 

Q.  Supposing  that  it  was  mineral  superphosphate,  of 
which  we  have  heard  here,  that  was  used,  would  your 
evidence  apply  to  that — would  it  apply  in  the  same  manner 
or  extent  to  the  one  description  of  superphosphates  as  to 
the  other? — In  the  same  manner,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent ;  because  the  bones  have  a  manuring  principle 
which  the  mineral  superphosphates  have  not. 

Q .  Then,  if  there  were  two  crops  taken  off  land  after  the 
application  of  the  mineral  stuff,  what  would  remain  for 
the  third  year? — I  should  think  nothing. 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  Witness). —About  this  question 
respecting  the  sheep  :  Suppose  there  are  sheep  wandering 
about  upon  a  large  tract  of  land  that  is  capable  of  being 
put  to  meadow  ;  that  the  tenant  takes  them  off,  and  that 
he  leaves  it  to  grow  into  meadow,  and  cuts  it  to  the  root 
and  carries  off  the  hay — is  there  any  appreciable  residue, 
after  the  cutting  of  that  meadow  crop,  remaining  from 
the  previous  natural  droppings  of  the  sheep  that  have  been 
grazing  on  the  land?— No,  nothing;  the  meadowing 
exhausts  the  value  derivable  from  the  droppings. 

The  Chief  Justice. — Then,  sir,  in  a  case  I  had  recently 
before  me— and  according  to  that,  I  have  decided  rightly — 


I  consider  that  sheep  question  settled,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 1 1  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  words, 
"tillages,  manures,  and  other  like  farming  works,"  were 
ever  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  include  the  droppings 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Walker.— The  selling  of  the  manure  of  1872  which 
you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Lawes  in  evidence,  would  of  course 
exhaust  this  farm  ? — Oh  !  very  much. 

The  Chief  Justice. — Were  you  in  Court,  sir,  when 
counsel  there  compared  these  superphosphates,  or  this 
artificial  manure  that  you  have  been  describing,  to  a  dram, 
or  a  sort  of  stimulus,  that  might  be  applied  to  a  crop  for 
the  particular  season,  which  would  then  pass  away,  just 
like  the  effects  of  a  dram,  when  it  wasn't  mixed  with  the 
farmyard  manure?— I  was.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words 
how  it  acts.  It  gives  a  great  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
roots  of  plants,  and  enables  them  to  spread  in  every 
direction,  and  pick  up  food  from  the  soil  ;  and  if  there  is 
no  food  or  condition  in  the  soil,  it  produces  very  little 
effect.  I  have  grown  crops  for  the  last  30  years,  in  carry- 
ing out  which  I  have  adopted  a  particular  system,  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  the  portion 
manured,  according  to  that  system,  with  superphosphate 
is  as  good  as  the  portion  manured  with  farmyard  dung 
every  bit. 

The  Chief  Justice. — But  we  are  dealing  with  this  fact 
here — that  no  farmyard  manure  was  used  for  a  year  before 
giving  up  the  farm  ;  it  was  set  apart  and  sold,  super- 
phosphates being  used  in  its  stead  ;  and  the  argument  at 
one  side  is,  that  the  substitution  of  that  artificial  manure 
for  the  dung  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  crop  of  '72,  but  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  that  of  '73? — Well,  I  should  say 
that  the  use  of  the  superphosphates  in  the  last  years  of 
the  lease  was  more  beneficial  to  the  outgoing  than  to  the 
incoming  tenant  if  he  removes  the  crop,  because  the 
application  of  it  enables  him  to  gather  more  out  of 
the  soil. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  his  lordship  what  it  fs  in  the  way 
of  advantage  to  a  farm  that  creates  in  your  opinion  in- 
exhaustible (unexhausted)  manures,  for  which  a  tenant 
should  receive  compensation?  —  Additional  food,  con- 
sumed by  animals  —  food,  like  oil-cake  and  artificial 
manures,  if  they  contain  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  if 
used  for  green  crops.  Those  all,  I  think,  may  leave 
unexhausted  benefit  on  the  soil,  when  used  or  applied 
within  a  given  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or 
the  tenant  quitting  his  holding. 

Q.  Would  straw  or  hay  do  so? — Any  imports  from 
outside. 

Q.  But  nothing  moving  inside  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a 
farm  to  the  incoming  tenant? — I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  exhaustive  to  the  land  to  grow  a  green  crop 
like  Turnips  or  Mangels,  and  sell  it  off  the  farm  ?— Very 
much  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Martin. — Ou  what  description 
of  soil  were  your  experiments  mainly  conducted,  Mr. 
Lawes  ?—  Rather  a  heavy  loam ,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  experiments  on  a  soil  of  this 
light  character?— No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  had  any  on 
soil  of  this  particular  description, 

Q.  Half-inch  bones — how  long  have  you  found  the  effect 
of  these  lasting  in  the  soil  ?— If  I  put  them  in  my  land  I 
could  see  no  effect  for  several  years. 

The  Chief  Justice. — On  your  own  land? — Yes. 

Mr.  Martin. — And  would  any  effect  turn  up  then?— 
Yes  ;  by  degrees — when  I  had  quite  forgotten  i  had  put 
them  in,  perhaps. 

Q.  In  fact  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  half-inch  bones 
is  not  observable  for  some  years? — For  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

AUSTRALIAN    PROVISIONS. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  report  by  J.  D.  Copeman 
(Yeats,  Acocks  &  Copeman),  in  the  'Journal  oj  the  Society  of 
Arts.] 

We  have  seen  how  America  has  persevered  in  a 
course  of  agricultural  industry,  until  from  small  begin- 
nings and,  at  the  outset,  apparently  hopeless  attempts, 
she  has  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  importance  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  disregarded.  I  may  cite,  for 
instance,  that,  at  the  time  I  write,  cheese  to  the  extent 
of  50,000  cwt.  have  been  received  during  one  week,  and 
this  an  article  which  20  years  ago  was  only  saleable  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  lowest  classes.  I  proceed 
to  observe  the  particulars  presented  to  notice  by  Mr. 
Levey,  the  Secretary  to  the  Victorian  Commission.  I 
ought  |to  mention  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat 
which  had  prevailed,  many  of  the  samples  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  my  attention  was  confined  to  the 
following  : — 

No.  174  (two  sides  of  bacon),  J.  Foord,  Ballarat. — 
This  specimen  is  fairly  proportioned  with  regard  to  fat 
and  lean,  and  more  valuable  than  if  fatter.  It  is  well 
cured,  from  a  well-fed  hog  ;  too  salt,  however,  for  the 
London  market,  but  saleable  at  the  present  time  at 
5  or.  per  cwt.  The  Australian  curers  and  exporters  for 
this  market  have  to  guard  against  three  things — first, 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  tropics  ;  secondly,  a  cost  of 
more  than  441-.  to  cover  freight  and  insurance  ;  thirdly, 
its  arrival  in  this  country  between  August  and  March, 
because  from  September  to  February  the  markets  are 
fully  supplied,  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 

No.  176  (two  sides  of  bacon),  Samuel  Henderson, 
Melbourne. — The  feeding  is  superior  to  the  American 
in  every  respect — the  fat  solid,  the  colour  good  ;  the 
bacon  is  well  cured,  and  streaky,  and  if  brought  over  in 
quantity,  equal  in  condition  to  this  sample,  it  would 
realise  at  the  present  time  44J.  per  cwt.  The  markets 
are  now  at  a  fair  average  price,  but  during  scarce 
seasons  for  home  produce  this  description  of  bacon 
would  realise  50J.  to  56J.  per  112  lb.,  and  occasionally 
even  more. 

No.  173  (two  hams),  J.  Foord,  Ballarat.— This  is 
well  cut,  from  a  well-fed  hog,  but  too  salt  for  the  best 


markets.  It  has,  I  think,  been  salted  more  than 
necessary,  and  if  slightly  milder  it  would  make  the 
passage  and  arrive  in  equal  condition.  The  smaller 
sizes  are  always  more  valuable  in  proportion. 

Mess  pork,  Watson  &  Patterson,  Melbourne. — Ship- 
owners will  find  this  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Ameri- 
can, but  not  equal  to  Irish  or  Hamburg  meat  ;  but  a 
little  extra  attention  would  bring  it  up  to  their 
standard.  At  present  prices  this  is  worth  Sew.  per 
barrel  of  204  lb. 

Cheese. — The  samples  show  that  great  improve- 
ments are  needed  both  in  colouring  and  in  the  mode 
of  pressing.  The  specimens  are  all  ill-flavoured, 
which  may,  however,  in  great  measure,  arise  from  the 
extreme  heat  through  which  they  have  passed,  both  in 
their  passage  and  during  their  exposure  in  the 
building.  This  shows  also  the  absolute  necessity  for 
having  the  cheese  extra  pressed  for  export.  The  mode 
of  entirely  covering  the  cheese  with  a  cloth  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  flavour ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  cover 
the  peel  about  2  inches  round  the  top  and  bottom. 
Had  these  cheeses  been  in  sound  condition,  their 
present  market  value  would  be  54J.  per  cwt.  By  way 
of  encouragement  to  the  Australian  cheese  makers,  we 
would  observe  that  1 5  years  ago  similar  qualities  were 
imported  from  the  United  States;  now  American 
cheeses  fetch  prices  varying  from  bos.  to  74J.,  accord- 
ing to  season,  and  they  are  taking  the  place  of  English, 
cheeses  that  fall  below  the  quality  of  the  fancy 
dairies. 

No.  177,  keg  of  salt  butter,  exhibited  by  Jeflry 
Samuel,  Yan  Yean. — This  was  originally  fine  butter, 
well  made,  and  good  in  colour.  The  flavour  has 
become  tallowy  throughout  ;  the  outside  has  lost  its 
proper  colour,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  tallow. 
The  value  at  the  present  time  is  56.C  per  cwt.  The 
stocks  of  old  butter  having  been  nearly  cleared  out  last 
year,  butter  of  this  class  is  now  above  its  average  value. 
Many  experiments  have  been  already  tried  by  exporters 
to  secure  the  butters  from  the  melting  effects  of  the 
tropics — all  have  proved  failures,  the  packages  gene- 
rally used  being  old  porter  kilderkins  ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  butter  was  formerly 
exported  from  Cork,  and  arrived  in  Australia  in  good 
condition,  the  same  may  be  done  vice  versd.  We 
recommend  the  maker  to  prepare  for  this  market  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  churn  solid  butter  thoroughly 
cured  by  a  sufficient  admixture  of  salt,  say  6  lb.  of  salt 
to  60  lb.  of  butter.  The  difference  between  its  arriving 
n  the  state  of  the  inspected  tub  and  fit  to  compete  with 
good  ordinary  salt  butter  would  be  40^.  per  cwt.  ;  this 
allows  a  wide  margin  for  going  to  some  considerable 
expense  with  the  package.  The  casks  containing  the 
farinaceous  articles  at  the  Exhibition,  made  of  silver 
wattle  wood,  indicate  that  a  package  might  be  pre- 
pared which  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
This  should  be  of  well-seasoned  wood,  not  liable  to 
shrink,  and  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  It  would 
be  desirable  also  to  secure  a  fast  vessel  for  the  transit, 
and  a  cool  place  on  board  for  stowage. 

The  making  of  butter  has  been  most  successfully 
carried  on  in  Holland,  Ireland,  and  France,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Australian  farmers  and  squatters 
would  adapt  the  circumstances  of  their  case  to  the 
examples  to  be  found  in  each  of  these  countries.  In 
Holland  and  Ireland  there  are  regular  dairy  farmers 
who  make  this  calling  their  sole  occupation,  and 
who  have  a  large  number  of  cows,  with  cow-houses 
and  all  other  appliances.  In  France,  owing  to  the 
subdivision  of  property,  the  farmers  are  producers  of 
smaller  quantities,  not  sufficient  in  themselves  for  export, 
but  these  smaller  quantities  are  collected  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  attend  the  country  markets  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  carry  on,  upon  their  own  premises,  a  regular 
sorting,  mixing,  and  packing  of  the  butters  so  col- 
lected. Any  Victorian,  whilst  upon  a  visit  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  would  find  a  trip  to  Cork  a  remunerative 
one  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  method  of  packing 
there  adopted. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  attention  has  been 
especially  directed  by  Mr.  Levey  to  some  very  im- 
portant experiments  in  meat  preserving  which  have 
recently  been  made  in  Melbourne.  It  appears  that 
amongst  the  new  discoveries  published  at  the  Exhibition 
held  there  in  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year,  was  one 
made  by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  refrigeration,  und  who 
is  the  inventor  of  an  ice-making  machine,  largely  used 
both  in  Australia  and  South  America.  The  terms  in 
which  he  described  his  process  were  as  follows  : — 
"  Fresh  meat,  frozen  and  packed  as  if  for  a  voyage,  so 
that  the  refrigeratory  process  may  be  continued  for  any 
required  period."  By  this  process,  the  inventor  states 
that  the  hold  of  a  ship  can  be  filled  with  the  carcases 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  are  frozen  in  the  act  of 
being  stowed  away.  The  expense  of  freezing  500  tons 
before  starting  will  be  j£ioo,  and  oi  keeping  the  cargo 
in  a  frozen  state  during  the  voyage  of  three  months, 
£l*»  or  7s-  a  ton  m  a-"'  At  tne  commencement 
of  the  Exhibition,  Mr.  Harrison  packed  his  meat 
in  a  preserving-house,  erected  in  a  rough  but 
substantial  way,  of  common  deal  boards,  in  the 
very  hottest  portion  of  an  unlincd  zinc  building,  and 
ID  the  middle  of  the  hottest  season  in  Australia.  At 
the  end  of  25  days,  the  place  was  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bleasdale,  and  the  half  of  a 
large  sheep  and  piece  of  beef  taken  out.  Upon  examin- 
ation the  meat  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
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remained  in  that  state  after  the  ice  was  taken  away, 
and  during  lengthened  exposure  to  the  air.  The  com- 
missioners that  watched  the  experiment  awarded  to 
Mr.  Harrison  the  gold  medal  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and 
so  well  satisfied  are  the  landed  proprietors  and  graziers 
of  Victoria  with  the  results  obtained,  that  they  have 
subscribed  the  sum  of  ,£2500  for  the  purpose  of 
despatching  an  experimental  cargo  to  London.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  mail  leaving  Australia  the  arrange- 
ments were  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  the  ship 
selected  was  to  leave  in  the  early  part  of  July.  Its 
results  will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest.  The 
preserved  meats  hitherto  supplied  are  so  well  known  in 
England  that  it  is  needless  to  express  any  other  opinion 
than  this,  that,  much  as  the  Australians  have  advanced 
in  this  respect,  there  is  still  something  to  be  overcome 
before  perfection  is  attained.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Harrison  may  give  the  desired 
results  ;  if  not,  however,  without  doubt  patience 
and  perseverance  will  overcome  the  difficulties, 
and  an  Englishman  may  yet  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
roasted  "joint"  of  colonial  mutton  or  beef  at  a 
moderate  price. 


Some  C-orrrsponkntc. 

On  Making  up  Cattle  for  Show.  —  For  the  in- 
formation of  "An  Old  Chronicle  Reader,"  I  beg  to 
give  you  my  experience  in  making  up  cattle  for  the 
Christmas  shows.  I  do  not  know  what  others  may  do 
in  the  way  of  chemicals  or  spices,  but  I  find  animals  of 
the  right  sort  progress  satisfactorily  without.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  forcing  from  youth  those  intended  for 
show — indeed,  rarely  make  the  selection  until  the 
bullocks  are  good  butcher's  beef;  and  as  this,  under 
the  system  pursued,  is  accomplished  at  ages  varying 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  three  months,  and  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  each  year,  it  follows  that 
I  have  about  seven  months  to  put  the  Christmas  polish 
on  them.  The  food  used  for  ordinary  fatting  is  roots, 
straw  chafT,  meal,  and  linseed  cake,  but  during  what 
I  may  call  the  high  pressure  time  —  i.e.t  the 
last  six  months — hay  is  substituted  for  chaff,  and  the 
meal  and  cake  given  without  stint,  care,  however, 
being  taken  not  to  overdo  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
animal.  Under  this  system,  and  of  course  care  in 
selection,  I  have  landed  several  cups.  I  make  a  prac- 
tice of  weighing  all  my  fatting  animals  once  a  fort- 
night, and  from  my  note-book  I  give  the  weighings  of 
a  Shorthorn  bullock  three  years  ten  months  when 
exhibited,  taking  the  1st  prize  in  his  class  and  the  cup 
for  the  best  Shorthorned  bullock  in  the  show  :  — 
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on 
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O 
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14 

I  may  add,  he  weighed,  when  slaughtered,  12S  imperial 
stones.    W.  J.  M. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. — Some  years  ago, 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  Cambridgeshire  farmer,  I  saw  on 
a  bare  pasture  in  November  a  lot  of  tame  and  wretched- 
looking  cattle,  suffering  from  this  disease.  They  had 
been  recently  purchased,  and  were  eating  Mangel, 
thrown  down  whole,  and  had  no  other  food.  On 
inquiring  as  to  their  treatment,  my  jolly  friend  said, 
laughingly,  "Oh  !  they  won't  want  any  other  physic 
than  the  Mangel  ;  that  will  set  them  all  right."  And 
no  dought  he  was  right,  too,  for  it  was  literally  a  cooling 
aperient  dose,  seeing  that  their  daily  food  contained  {if 
they  ate  150  lb.  per  head  daily),  6  oz.  common  salt, 
5  oz.  potash,  44  oz.  soda.  This  hint  may  be  useful, 
not  only  as  a  curative,  but  to  warn  us  against  giving  to 
fattening  or  breeding  animals  Mangels  or  Turnips, 
uncorrected  by  dry  and  astringent  food.  f.  J.  Mechi, 
Ti/ltee,  November. 

Chicken  Fixings  ? — In  a  communication  from  me, 
which  you  kindly  inserted  at  p.  1 541,  headed  "  Charms 
and  Counter-charms,"  you  thought  proper  to  insert  a 
note  of  interrogation  (?) — in  one  of  the  recipes  for 
steeping  seed  corn  where  arsenic  is  made  to  figure,  and 
concerning  which  I  say  boiling  takes  off  "  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  arsenic  in  the  steep  so  as  to  prevent  the 
destroying  of  fowls  or  birds  that  may  pick  up  the 
uncovered  seed."  I  ought  not  to  say  that  "I  say," 
because  some  one  else  said  what  I  said,  and  of  course, 
being  a  conscientious  reporter,  I  could  only  write  what 

I  wrote.  But  then,  in  answer  to  your  query,  consider 
the  chicken — a  young  fellow  with  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  a  trifle  to  spare.  You  may  find  your  rook  and  your 
wood    pigeon  —  arrant    strutters  —  taking    kindly    to 

II  whiskied"  corn,  and  thence  to  the  limbo  of  pigeon- 
pie  !  You  may  find  your  bees  taking  more  than 
kindly  to  lavender,  getting  intoxicated,  and  hence 
locked  up  in  the  still-room  of  the  water  distiller,  and 
being  turned  out  eventually  as  incorrigible  lavender 
water  :  even  a  rook  might — I  don't  say  can — be  found 
trying  on  a  few  of  Mr.  Impey's  doctored  seed  corn  (see 
p.  1540) ;  but  have  you  the  acquaintance  of  a  single 
chick  that  would  appropriate  such  fixings?  I  never 
had  ;  all  I  ever  had  were  far  too  wide-awake  to  enter 
into  such  fresh  fields  and  new  pastures  as  seed  corn 
limed,  or  seed  corn  dosed  with  arsenic.  I  think  that 
— well,  almost  an  apology  is  due  to  the  chick  in  the 


collective.  I  am  told  that  in  Hungary  arsenic,  in 
moderate  quantity,  is  found  a  thing  for  beautifying, 
and  so  a  joy  ;  that  (so  I've  heard)  your  young  and 
gallant  Hungarian,  desirous  of  appearing  with  the 
rosiest  of  cheeks  and  the  brightest  of  eyes  before  his 
fiancee,  takes  kindly  to  arsenic-and- water ;  and  i( 
a  thimbleful  is  efficacious  in  the  production  of  rosiness 
in  a  young  Hungarian  coxcomb,  why  should  not  a  very 
great  deal  less  be  found  of  value — did  he  but  try  it  —  by 
the  English  cock,  even  taking  only  his  comb  into  consi- 
deration? But  I  have  done.  I  don't  think  my  chickens, 
or  any  one  else's,  would  take  kindly  to  arsenicated 
fixings  ;  perhaps  if  they  did  they  would  have  no 
inclination  left  for  a  second  series.  Not  (<5v.)  a 
11  W'ix  "-en. 

Will  a  Sewage  Farm  Pay? — Your  "Constant 
Reader,"  or  "barbaric  correspondent,"  as  Mr.  Hope 
calls  him,  is  by  no  means  "ashamed"  of  his  real 
name  (Alfred  Jones),  as  plain  and  common  a  one  as 
William  Smith,  though  not  known  to  fame  like  those 
connected  with  Romford  and  Woolston.  Had  he 
been  at  all  "  conscious  of  labouring  under  one  of  the 
passions  of  the  prima.- val  savage,"  he  would  have 
refrained  from  addressing  you  in  terms  which  Mr. 
Hope  could  construe  as  the  expression  of  "delight," 
and  if  that  feeling  had  any  place  in  his  mind  it  must 
have  been  inspired,  not  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hope's 
loss  of  money,  but  by  his  confession,  and  must  thus 
have  been  akin  to  the  joy  said  to  be  experi- 
enced on  certain  occasions  by  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Having  written  thus  far  in  self  defence,  permit  me 
to  adopt  the  first  person,  and  assure  Mr.  Hope  that  I 
never  had  any  intention  to  wound  his  feelings  or  to 
detract  from  the  value,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
of  which  he  is  so  able  a  member.  The  plea  of  my 
letter  of  the  26th  ult.  was,  however,  for  the  unscientific 
farmer  and  town  councillor,  praying  that  the  results  of 
sewage  farming  might  be  practically  demonstrated  in 
their  sight  ;  and  I  beg  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a 
leading  article  (in  the  same  paper  with  my  letter)  re- 
garding the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  the  accounts  of 
which  in  money  are  regularly  published,  with  most 
interesting  reports  of  progress.  I  rtjoiced  in  the 
signal  deleat  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  on  the  sewage  milk 
question,  and  think  it  rather  hard  that  the  successful 
gladiator  of  that  encounter  should  have  turned  upon 
one  of  his  own  side.  Can  we  never  eliminate  the 
personal  element  from  a  question  of  such  public  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  disposal  of  town  sewage  ? 
Alfred  S.  Jones,  Lieut.- Colonel ',  Hajod  y-wern  Farm, 
Wrexham ',  Nov.  1 6. 

Agricultural  Wages  in  the  North. — The  annual 
Martinmas  statute  fair  was  held  at  Ulverston,  North 
Lancashire,  on  Thursday,  November  13,  and  the  town 
was  crowded  by  thousands  of  agricultural  servants  from 
the  adjacent  districts.  Good  and  known  men  servants 
received  from  ^"20  to  £2$  the  half  year,  other  classes 
£lS  t0  £20  >  D°ys  ranging  from  14  to  18  years  of  age, 
£10  to  £i$-  Good  women  servants,  from  £g  to  ,£12  j 
girls  from  £4  to/, 8.  These  wages  include  food,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  all  found.  Owing  to  the  extravagant 
rates  asked  by  many,  only  known  servants  were  hired, 
the  masters  preferring  to  allow  the  term  week  to 
expire  before  making  engagements,  in  the  hope 
that  the  interval  would  show  the  servants 
the  unreasonable  nature  of  their  demands.  The 
system  of  hiring  prevalent  in  the  North  is  very  faulty, 
and  needs  some  remedy.  When  a  servant  is  hired  in 
the  market,  or  the  Temperance  Hall,  which  is  now  open 
to  them,  the  master  gives  half-a-crown  or  a  shilling, 
according  to  the  rate  of  wage,  as  "  earnest  "  money, 
or  locally  termed  "errols."  This  formerly  was  con- 
idered  binding,  but  it  has  ceased  to  have  that  effect  ; 
and  if  a  servant  can,  the  next  minute,  obtain  a  higher 
bidder,  it  is  accepted,  and  the  first  bargain  ignored.  In 
this  way  sometimes  a  servant  will  take  five  or  six  half- 
crowns  from  different  masters,  and  as  the  only  legal 
remedy  is  by  fine,  the  master  seldom  takes  advantage 
of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knows  the  costs 
will  ultimately  fall  upon  himself,  the  servants,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  having  no  discoverable  assets.  As 
instance  that  we  are  fast  rivalling  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  manners  of  our  servants,  I  give  you  two 
authentic  anecdotes.  The  first  is  from  the  Carlisle  Jour- 
nal, the  second  came  under  my  own  observation.  At 
Alston,  Cumberland,  a  girl  left  her  employ  because  she 
could  not  have  sausages  to  tea  and  a  glass  of  hot  spirits  at 
bedtime.  At  Ulverston,  North  Lancashire,  a  girl  refused 
to  sleep  in  the  bed  or  room  appropriated  to  her,  and 
was  only  induced  to  remain  by  the  mistress  promising 
to  allow  her  the  "  best  "  or  "  spare  "  bed-room.  R. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Berlin. — Bismark  and  Konigsmark  —  the  present 
chef  of  the  Agricultural  Department — have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  demands  of  the  united  parties 
in  Parliament  to  have  this  encumbrance  done  away 
with,  are  well  founded,  and  thus  it  is  as  good  as  settled 
that  the  different  branches  of  this  department  will  be 
divided  between  the  Ministries  of  State,  Trade,  Law, 
&c,  leaving  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  i.  e.%  land- 
owners, to  the  more  able  intercession  of  clubs,  their 
press,  and  parliamentary  representatives ;  though  as  yet 


no  such  things  are  existing,  at  least  not  in  so  effective 
a  condition  as  would  half  suffice  to  do  justice  to  this 
important  branch  of  national  economy.  But  it  is 
hoped  for  that,  the  special  ministry  and  its  odds  and 
ends  being  removed,  private  action  will  start  up,  free 
of  tutelage,  and  do  its  work,  though  I  may  add  that 
there  are  parties  who  expect  and  hope  for  the  total 
downfall  of  the  present  set  of  owners  before  such  a  stir 
will  be  possible.  Both  parties  thus,  though  from 
motives  quite  opposed  to  one  another,  unite  in  the 
same  measure. 

They  may  not  be  wrong,  these  Members  on  the  Left, 
for  there  are  many  old  aristocratic  landowners  — 
a  gentry  withal  who  have,  like  the  Russian  Boyards, 
rather  neglected  their  duty  towards  themselves  and 
their  state — who  will  be  difficult  of  resurrection,  as 
they  are  short  of  credit  in  every  respect.  It  is  quite 
fearful  how  many  estates  are  every  week  and  every 
day  passing  sub-translation  and  changing  hands.  This 
may  be  the  normal  course  of  reconvalescence,  however 
much  I  feel  sorry  for  it,  and  apprehend  great  losses 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  purchasers  of  these 
broken  down  estates  being,  not  farmers,  but  speculators 
— not  Germans,  but  Jews,  which  I  cannot  help  laying 
stress  upon  as  a  national  misfortune,  for  it  might  have 
been,  and  as  much  as  possible  ought  still  to  be,  pre- 
vented, for  much  of  this  decay  is  owing  to  surreptitious 
legislation,  Jews  being  our  leaders  in  Parliament.  Of 
course,  the  hiteressenvertretung,  which  means  a  Ger- 
man (?)  Lord  Landowner  and  a  German  (?)  Mr.  Farmer 
in  Parliament,  are  slowly  rising  out  of  the  waters,  be- 
neath the  waves  of  which  they  have  up  to  this  time  con- 
served themselves  with  the  muteness  of  fish — a  process 
which  is  going  on  in  consequence  in  the  country,  where 
the  new  elections  are  being  prepared,  from  which, 
however,  I  may  as  well  spare  your  readers,  as  I  sup- 
pose they  will  soon  enough  hear  quite  as  much  as  they 
are  able  to  stand  about  elections  nearer  home.  Ni  r 
are  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  decidedly  mentior- 
able,  sir.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  Elsm  r 
von  Gronow,  Poles  and  Popish  Guy  Fawkeses,  who 
will  be  the  best  friends  of  their  opponents,  I  suspect, 
for  the  Talmud  is  a  deep  book,  as  deep  as  the  sea,  in 
the  which  there  are  better  fish  still  than  ever  came  out 
of  it. 

Thus  our  Government — I  mean  poor  Bismark — 
what  with  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  left,  and 
what  with  the  ditto  on  the  right,  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pity,  if  he  were  not  known  to  take  his  own 
way  the  older  and  wiser  he  grows.  Let  him  live 
another  ten  years,  and  I  shall  never  fear  for  Bob,  the 
ploughboy. 

I  held  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  settle  these  political 
matters,  just  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  they  have  so 
much  soured  my  temper,  for  to-day,  that  I  shall  leave 
the  other  things,  which  must  be  dealt  with  equani- 
mously  (what  an  unfitting  word  this  is  for  so  go<d 
and  so  rare  a  condition),  and  therefore  left  until  thty 
find  me  so.  0.  Beta. 


Staunton,  Augusta  Co.,  Virginia,  U.S.A.  : 
September  5. — This  is  essentially  the  land  of  fruits. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cherries,  Dewberries, 
Blackberries,  Bilberries,  Apples,  Peaches,  Grapes, 
Nuts  of  various  kinds,  &c,  grow  in  the  greatest  pn  - 
fusion  and  luxuriance ;  all  meet  a  ready  and  good 
market  in  Staunton,  from  which  by  railway  they  are 
transferred  to  the  northern  and  less  favoured  States. 
The  summer  here  has  not  been  nearly  so  hot  as  I  had 
feared  and  expected.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been  more 
inconvenienced  from  heat  in  England  (notably  in 
1S6S)  than  I  have  been  here.  Gentlemen  indulge  in 
linen  clothes  and  straw  hats  during  the  hot  weather, 
for  fortunately  Dame  Fashion  does  not  hold  the  same 
sway  here  that  she  does  in  England.  I  have  met 
several  gentlemen  within  the  last  few  months  from 
Eastern  Virginia.  They  all  spoke  of  the  heat  there  1  s 
most  oppressive  and  debilitating,  and  that  their  climaie 
was  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  valley.  The 
valley  land  is,  as  a  rule,  most  productive  and  easily 
wrought.  The  system  of  agriculture  and  mode  t  f 
tillage  practised  here  is  bad.  Wheat,  for  instance,  is 
frequently  grown  on  the  same  lands  for  many  years  ;n 
succession,  without  the  application  of  manure  or  A  r- 
tilisers.  In  some  instances  Wheat  is  sown  on  lar.d 
which  has  not  even  had  the  advantage  of  a  previoi  s 
ploughing.  But  even  with  all,  the  crops  are  woi  - 
derfully  good.  During  the  first  week  of  July  I  had 
my  Wheat  cut ;  the  crop  was  a  pretty  good  one  ;  a 
portion  of  the  same  land  has  been  since  ploughed  ai  d 
sown  with  Turnips  (no  manure  used),  and  preparatory 
to  ploughing  the  remainder  for  another  crop  of  Whect, 
I  am  about  to  cut  a  good  crop  of  hay  off  it.  TJ-is 
land  was  not  ploughed  before  being  sown  with  Wheat 
last  year  ;  the  previous  crop,  an  extraordinarily  goo. 
one,  was  Indian  Corn.  The  farmers'  prices  for  a  1 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  are  greatly  in  excess  y| 
those  ruling  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  in  addition  the 
yield  is  very  much  superior ;  neither  is  there  the  great  ri  k 
of  everything  being  burnt  up  for  want  of  rain. 
Taking  the  dollar  at  par,  I  got  upwards  of  6s.  per 
bushel  for  my  Wheat.  I  have  seen  hay  sold  here  at 
£y  per  ton,  and  wheaten  straw  at  £$  per  ton.  Milk 
we  have  purchased  at  $d.  per  quart,  and  eggs  at 
13^.  per  dozen.  I  merely  mention  these  prices  to  let 
you  see  that  farm  produce  is  not  so  unsaleable  as  in 
Eastern  Virginia. 
During  the  few  winter  months,  when  there  is  n<  t 
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much  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  firewood 
generally  cut  down  and  sent  to  market.  A  cord  of 
wood,  which  is  supposed  to  be  S  feet  long  by  4  feet 
broad  and  4  feet  deep,  sold  last  season  at  from  16s.  to 
40J.  per  cord.  I  pay  my  men  2s,  per  cord  for 
cutting  and  preparing  this  wood.  In  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts,  such  as  Eastern  Virginia,  this  trade  is 
closed  to  the  farmer.  An  English  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  sold  upwards  of  200  cords  off 
one  acre  last  winter.  For  Indian  Corn  I  this  season 
paid  3-r.  g<f.  per  bushel,  a  price  not  very  much  inferior 
to  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  your  own  Liverpool 
markets  ;  but  then  you  must  please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  quality  is  very  superior. 

Clover  grows  here  spontaneously  and  in  great 
luxuriance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Clover  has 
the  singular  property  of  being  able  to  extract  from 
the  atmosphere,  without  the  aid  of  manure  or  stimu- 
lants, nitrogen  sufficient  for  its  own  proper  growth 
and  nourishment.  The  straw  and  roots  of  the  Clover 
contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  these,  when 
ploughed  down,  are  therefore  as  valuable  to  the  next 
crop  sown  as  a  copious  supply  of  guano.  To  this  fact 
I  attribute  much  of  the  surprising  fertility  of  the  valley 
lands. 

The  Potato  does  here  admirably.  I  have  seldom 
seen  finer  crops  of  this  valuable  esculent.  The  ordi- 
nary price  in  Staunton  this  season  for  Potatos  was  4^. 
per  bushel.  Tomatos  are  also  a  favourite  crop  ;  they 
are  used  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  also  sell  at 
about  the  same  price. 

Labourers  are  pretty  plentiful.  I  only  employ 
coloured  men  (the  name  given  to  all  of  African  ex- 
traction). These  men  are  wonderfully  good  workers, 
and  extremely  attentive  and  obedient.  They  are  very 
handy  and  persevering,  and  no  matter  what  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  (when  engaged  in  their  occupation) 
they  may  be  placed,  they  will  be  certain  to  find  a 
ready  method  of  extricating  themselves  from  it.  Their 
fidelity  to  their  masters  during  the  late  disastrous  war 
was  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary.  In  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing plantations  those  who  were  once  slaves  still  con- 
tinue to  work  for  their  own  masters,  and  seem  most 
reluctant  to  quit  the  old  homesteads.  In  other  in- 
stances, when  they  work  at  a  distance  from  their  old 
homes,  they  often,  as  they  term  it,  "go  home,"  when 
they  have  got  a  spare  holiday.  I  have  one  man  who, 
during  the  harvest,  was  able  to  cut  and  cradle  3  acres 
of  Wheat  every  day  ;  during  the  hay  harvest  he  cuts 
4  acres  a  day,  and  now,  in  ploughing,  he  is  able,  with 
a  pair  of  horses,  to  turn  l\  acres  per  day.  This  same 
man  built  my  stables,  ice-house,  &c. 

He  commenced  on  a  Monday  some  time  ago  to 
build  himself  a  log  house  on  my  plantation.  The 
house  was  18  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  with  a  bed- 
room upstairs.  On  Wednesday  week,  after  com- 
mencing, he  moved  into  the  house.  Of  course  the 
house  was  a  very  rough  affair,  but  withal  in  comfort, 
warmth,  &c. ,  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  labourers' 
houses  in  England  or  Ireland.  Wages  for  all  kinds  of 
skilled  labour  are  very  high  indeed,  in  a  rising  city  like 
this  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary  hands. 
Board  and  lodging  can  be  easily  procured  here  for 
emigrants  who  wish  to  look  about  them  prior  to  making 
a  settlement,  and  on  what  would  be  considered  in 
England  most  reasonable  terms. 

The  system  by  which  passengers  to  the  valley  can 
be  booked  through  at  Norfolk  at  special  very  low  rates 
offers  great  inducements  to  all  classes  of  passengers. 
Parties  coming  out  should  specially  avoid  the  agents 
for  so-called  cheap  lands,  which  are  dear  at  any  price  ; 
as  well  almost  might  they  go  out  to  cultivate  the  sterile 
sands  of  Arabia,  and  hope  to  prosper  on  them. 


ber,  painting,  whitewash,  &c,  seem  to  be  all  but 
impervious  to  atmospheric  influences.  I  mention  these 
facts  merely  to  prove  how  dry  and  bracing  the  atmo- 
sphere is  here  compared  with  the  humid,  moist  one  in 
England.  People  suffering  from  consumption  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases  often  come  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  health.  I  have  met  with  several  to  whom 
the  change  has  been  of  marked  advantage.  Please 
remember  I  speak  of  the  valley. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  E.  M. 
Jenkins,  the  American  partner  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  the  eminent  excursion  agents, 
of  London.  This  gentleman  was  making  a  tour  of 
observation  through  the  valley,  and  expressed  himself 
to  me  as  delighted  and  astonished  with  the  wondrous 
magnificence  and  beauty  which  he  had  witnessed.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  glowing  language  when  describing 
some  of  the  natural  wonders,  such  as  the  Natural 
Bridge,  Weir's  Cave,  Point  of  Rocks,  Buffalo's  Gap, 
&c.  He  intends  to  at  once  get  up  excursions  from 
England  to  the  many  places  of  interest  here,  and  I  feel 
assured,  from  the  great  ability  this  gentleman  mani- 
fested in  organising  and  arranging  the  best  routes  to 
catch  all  the  places  of  interest,  that  the  tour  will  be  a 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  one. 

The  future  of  this  State  is  certain  to  be  a  great  and 
important  one,  more  so,  I  believe,  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  Union.  Situate,  as  Virginia  is,  on  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  noble  bay  of  the  Chesapeake  open 
at  all  times  of  the  tide  to  the  largest  ships  in  the 
world  ;  connected  as  this  bay  is  with  numerous  bays 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  those  again  by  means  of  her 
great  ship  canals  at  present  constructed  and  being  con- 
structed, giving  an  uninterrupted  water  communication 
to  the  Ohio  river  and  great  West,  it  cannot  but  become 
one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  commerce  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  these  water  facilities,  when  the  rail- 
ways at  present  under  construction  are  completed,  the 
shortest  route  to  California  from  New  York,  and  also 
from  London  vid  Norfolk,  will  be  through  the  valley 
of  Virginia. 

For  fertility  of  soil  few  of  the  States  can  vie  with 
Virginia.  Its  climate  being  subject  to  less  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  than  any  other  State,  adapts  it  especially 
to  the  English.  It  contains  more  coal  and  iron  than 
any  of  the  other  States,  and  these  minerals  are  so 
situated  in  proximity  to  rail  and  water  carriage,  and 
from  their  geological  position  so  easy  to  mine,  that  ere 
long  Virginia  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  coal  and 
iron  for  the  world.  In  fact  Virginia  has  more  mineral 
wealth  than  Pennsylvania,  greater  agricultural  fertility 
than  New  York,  and  more  abundant  water-power  than 
Massachusetts.  Little  did  the  early  settlers  of  the 
"Old  Dominion  State"  dream  of  the  glorious  future 
that  awaits  her  when  she  takes  her  place  in  the 
Olympus  of  nations.  Hugh  Stezuart. 


from  experience  that  very  frequently  a  whole  summer's 
grazing  is  lost  in  consequence  of  this  disease  amongst 
sheep  as  well  as  beasts.  The  loss  from  cows  casting 
their  calves  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Only  last 
spring  my  own  flock  of  500  ewes  about  three  weeks 
before  they  commenced  lambing  were  attacked  by  this 
disease;  The  loss  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  the 
misery  and  disappointment  to  myself  I  cannot  describe; 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  lambs,  I  know,  was  sometimes  lost, 
100  Iambs  not  unfrequently  being  lost  in  a  moderately- 
sized  flock;  The  losses  from  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
other  diseases  of  modern  introduction  have  acted,  to 
my  knowledge,  as  a  detriment  in  many  cases  to  increas- 
ing the  live  stock  of  this  country  so  fast  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  done.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  North 
of  England,  who  owns  one  of  the  most  valuable  herds 
of  Shorthorns  in  the  kingdom,  last  year  lost  the  pro- 
duce of  fourteen  of  his  most  valuable  dams,  and  a  very 
valuable  sire  he  was  using,  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 
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The  valley  lands  are  fast  rising  in  value  ;  a  reliable 
gentleman  here  has  informed  me  that  he  has  seen  four 
or  five  transfers  of  my  present  property,  and  each  time 
at  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
price.  Colonel  M.  Harman,  the  most  influential 
gentleman  in  the  valley,  and  also  the  largest  landed 
proprietor,  is  now  getting  surveys  made  of  his  vast 
estates,  and  wishes  you  to  have  the  exclusive  sale  of 
them.  He  tells  me  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  able 
to  send  out  the  maps  to  you,  and  that  he  well  knows  the 
wonderful  capabilities  of  the  soil.  You  will  thus  have 
placed  in  your  hands  notes  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautifully  located  estates  in  this  beautiful  valley.  I 
have  ridden  with  the  Colonel  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  estates,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
indeed  with  the  beautiful  mansions,  the  pleasant  farm- 
houses, the  commodious  outbuildings,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  fertile  fields,  interspersed  with  numerous 
running  streams  and  springs  of  water.  For  the  better 
class  of  emigrants,  such  as  those  who  wish  for  comfort- 
able houses,  good  society,  churches,  schools,  &c,  and 
a  thriving,  prosperous  community,  this  is  the  locality 
for  them,  and  a  few  years  should  place  them  in  a  state 
of  comparative  affluence. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  spouting  and  water-pipes  connected  with  houses 
are  made  of  ordinary  English  tin-plate.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  are  also  covered  with  tin  ;  in  fact, 
tin  here  takes  the  place  in  house  construction  of  lead 
and  copper  in  England.  I  have  seen  tin  spouting 
which  had  been  in  position  for  30  years.  Had  it  been 
in  a  similar  position  in  England  for  one  month,  it 
would  have  borne  strong  evidences  of  corrosion.    Tim- 
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Position  and  Prospects  of  Agriculture. — At  the  late 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Notts  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Hemsley  spoke  as  follows  [we  are  able  to  give 
only  portions  of  his  address]  : — I  wish  to  touch  upon 
three  main  points  connected  with  our  present  position: 
1st,  succession  of  adverse  seasons ;  2d,  cattle  diseases  j 
3d,  increased  expenses  : — 

I.  I  may  first  say  that  although  every  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  farms  is  now  selling  at  a  high  price, 
yet,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  we  are  not  able  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  present  positions  ;  and 
whilst  almost  every  other  industrial  class  has  been 
enjoying  almost  unprecedented  success  for  the  last  six 
or  eight  years,  that  of  the  farmer  has  been  becoming 
less  remunerative,  and  we  have  not  partaken  of  the 
general  success  of  the  country  during  that  period.  The 
fact  that  less  than  eight  years  ago  there  were  more 
farmers  than  farms  for  them,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  more  farms  than  men  can  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient capital  to  farm  them,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
seems  to  be  one  fact  to  establish  this  point ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  another  fact — that 
the  position  of  farmers  generally  is  not  so  good  in  a 
pecuniary  point  as  it  was  six  years  ago.  As  to  the 
difficulties  and  losses  arising  from  a  succession  of  ad- 
verse seasons,  such  as  we  had  of  late  years,  extremely 
wet  or  dry,  and  ungenial,  there  is  but  little  for  me  to 
remark  upon.  Few  occupations  of  life,  I  believe, 
experience  greater  disappointments  from  this  cause,  the 
farmer  frequently  having  to  witness  waste  and  havoc  in 
his  crops  in  this  variable  climate  after  a  whole  year's 
care  and  anxiety.  I  might  ask  this  practical  question 
—  If  it  would  not  be  better,  in  these  unfortunate  seasons, 
to  follow  up,  as  far  as  possible,  that  course  in  farming 
which  is  found  to  be  the  best  in  an  average  of  seasons, 
rather  than,  as  I  have  observed  is  often  done,  to  be  led 
away  from  one  established  course  to  another  because 
seasons  happen  to  vary? 

2.  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  the  very  serious 
losses  which  farmers  have  sustained  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  from  diseases  amongst  live  stock.  The 
loss  in  Great  Britain  alone  (not  to  mention  Ireland) 
is  estimated  at  13  millions  from  this  disease.  But  this 
does  not  represent  fully  the  loss  to  the  farmer.   We  know 


3.  Increased  expenses. — I  will  first,  under  this  head, 
allude  to  labour.  I  believe  few  farmers  indeed  com- 
plain of  the  recent  rise  in  the  value  of  labour,  but  of 
their  inability  to  meet  it.  This  increased  expense  has 
risen  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  some  districts,  in 
money  payment  only — and  I  am  extremely  sorry  to 
add  that  this  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  rise 
upon  this  head,  to  the  farmer — but  from  the  opinions 
of  some  farmers  who  pay  daily  and  hourly  attention  to 
their  business,  that  generally  speaking  I  am  assured 
there  is  a  further  rise  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  from 
the  less  amount  of  work  performed  to-day.  Piece- 
work upon  land  being  of  such  a  different  character  to 
what  it  is  in  a  workship  or  a  mill,  no  similar  advance 
has  also  taken  place,  from  the  fact  of  scamping  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  Although  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  this  assertion,  yet  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  my  position  and  dishonest  to  myself,  and  be  acting 
unfairly  to  that  class  whom  personally  I  hold  in  great 
respect,  if  I  did  not  bear  my  testimony  to  the  good 
moral  character  and  general  respectability  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer.  To  illustrate  my  point 
as  regards  increased  expenses  under  the  head  of  labour, 
I  will  take  a  farm  rented  at  30J.  per  acre,  and  take  the 
labour  bill  also  at  30^.  per  acre.  I  will  take  the  in- 
crease at  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  upon  this  head, 
and  credit  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery  with 
the  rest  ;  there  will  thus  be  found  to  be  a  clear  advance 
of  gs.  per  acre  from  labour  only,  amounting  to  of  course 
an  addition  equal  to  gs.  per  annum  of  rent.  But  I  may 
be  asked,  do  our  labour  books  show  this  ?  I  believe 
they  do  when  the  same  amount  of  work  is  performed. 
I  am  afraid  the  state  of  farms  generally  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  so,  consequently  I  believe  that  three  parties 
are  suffering — the  landlord  in  the  condition  of  the 
estate,  the  tenant  and  the  public  in  amount  of  pro- 
duction. I  have  mentioned  the  advantages  of  improved 
machinery.  This  is  undoubtedly  considerable  upon 
large  holdings,  but  I  much  doubt  if  it  amounts  to  the 
advantage  credited  to  it  upon  small  holdings,  on 
account  of  first  cost  and  wear  and  tear.  I  may 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  action  taken  by  certain 
philanthropists,  possessing  more  enthusiasm  than 
common  sense,  and  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  have 
been  better  and  produced  far  more  favourable  re- 
sults, if  they  would  have  by  some  practical  action 
encouraged  emigration  in  the  kingdom  rather  than 
agitation  and  raising  up  and  fanning  a  bad  feeling 
between  employers  and  employed? 

In  reference  to  the  less  amount  of  produce  in  con- 
sequence of  a  shorter  supply  and  an  increased  cost  of 
agricultural  labour,  it  not  only  operates  upon  corn 
produce,  but  in  my  own  and  similar  farms  of  clay  land 
it  will  to  some  extent  operate  upon  the  growth  of 
roots,  and,  consequently,  the  production  of  meat. 
In  consequence  of  the  labour  expenses  I  find  it  will 
pay  me  better  to  make  a  bare  fallow  upon  my  clays 
rather  than,  as  I  have  previously  done,  grow  Turnips. 
I  shall  thus  feed  this  winter  400  or  500  less  sheep  than  I 
have  before  done.  One  word  respecting  an  experi- 
ment made  by  the  first  commoner  in  the  land.  I 
believe  that  anything  like  co-operation  between  a 
farmer  and  his  labourers  is  a  most  fallacious  experi- 
ment, and  that  difficulties  would  arise  in  such  a  course 
from  variable  seasons,  and  many  other  causes,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  overcome.  And  I  believe  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  you  could  combine  a  good  labourer 
and  a  small  farmer.  I  believe  there  would  not  be 
found  to  be  that  great  difference  as  is  generally 
thought  to  be  by  the  general  public  between  the 
town  and  country  labourers  in  counties  like  Notts, 
if  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  are  under- 
stood. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of  increase 
of  local  taxation  to  any  great  length  ;  the  question  has 
been  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Storer  and  others  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  hope  we  may  have  that  gent  leman'sability 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  again  before  long. 
Although  all  these  extra  expenses  coming  out  of  local 
rating  may  be  said  to  fall  eventually  upon  the  pro- 
perty, yet  we  feel  in  times  of  pressure  they  bear  hard 
upon  the  occupier,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  before 
they  reach  the  owner.  I  would  ask,  are  you  not 
immediately  charged  to  the  amount  of  something  like 
10  per  cent,  upon  your  profits  for  your  durable  im- 
provements upon  land  ?  If  so,  I  think  it  is  a  subject 
requiring  your  attention  as  acting  as  a  bar  to  that  addi- 
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tional  amount  of  capital  so  much  required  for  that 
purpose. 

I  come  to  a  point  for  consideration  of  great  import- 
ance regarding  our  present  position — the  shortness  of 
capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  this  coun- 
try. But  how  is  it,  whilst  English  capital  is  seeking 
investment  in  all  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  attrac- 
tion for  it  in  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  that  is  the  pro- 
duction of  food  within  our  own  shores?  There  must 
be  something  radically  wrong.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  make  this  investment  more  profitable,  and  so  induce 
capital  to  be  increased  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  desir- 
able channel  ?  The  profits  arising  from  capital  so 
invested  are,  I  believe,  ridiculously  low.  Let  a  farmer 
pay  himself  for  his  services  fairly  what  they  are  worth 
in  another  position  of  life,  and  then  see  what  per  cent, 
per  annum  he  makes  of  his  capital.  I  shall  be  told 
that  a  farmer  often  invests  his  capital  on  a  greater 
number  of  acres  than  he  is  justified,  which  I  must 
admit ;  he  is  thus  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  bad 
seasons  over  a  large  area,  and  then  he  is  compelled  to 
run  down  his  capital  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  present 
relief  because  he  has  no  reserve,  at  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interests  and  loss  to  the  public.  Upon  this  point 
of  capital  it  is  a  very  common  complaint  that  I  hear 
made,  that  farmers  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of 
credit  and  accommodation  from  their  bankers  that 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  do.  But  is  not  this  fact 
overlooked,  that  their  capital  is  so  very  seldom  turned 
over  in  their  bankers'  hands  to  what  that  of  a  com- 
mercial man's  is  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  found  to  be  a 
fact  that  a  banker  allows  more  credit  to  a  farmer  for 
the  amount  of  profit  he  gets  out  of  him  than  he  does  to 
any  class.  I  might  here  suggest  that  a  landlord  would 
sometimes  do  a  great  assistance  to  a  deserving  tenant, 
overcome  by  adverse  seasons,  if  a  longer  credit  was 
allowed  than  is  often  given  ;  but  we  must  remember 
whilst  credit  and  accommodation  may  be  the  soul  of 
manufacture  in  this  country,  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
farmer  with  a  large  amount  of  borrowed  capital  makes 
headway. 

I  will  just  allude  to  authorities  of  high  order  that  the 
land  is  capable  of  producing  double  what  it  does.  If 
this  statement  alludes  to  land  only  at  present  under 
cultivation,  or  even  increased  production  at  a  profit,  I 
cannot  agree  with  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that, 
in  a  treacherous  climate  like  ours,  because  £10  or  £12 
per  acre  may  be  made  to  pay  better  than  £5  or  £6, 
that  it  would  follow  that  £20  or  £2^  per  acre  would 
pay.  I  am  frequently  told  that  the  farmers  are  too 
extravagant  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  outlive  their 
position  in  life  in  a  way  that  farmers  used  not  to  do, 
and  consequently,  become  short  of  capital.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  statement  either.  Would  it  be  thought 
compatible  in  farmers  of  the  present  day,  following  up 
their  occupation  as  a  science,  to  occupy  one  end  of  the 
table  and  their  ploughboys  the  other  ?  Or  do  they 
occupy  relatively  a  higher  position  in  life  than  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  with  a  similar  amount  of 
capital  ?  I  do  not  think  they  do  ?  I  believe  the  rela- 
tive position  we  occupy  in  a  social  point  of  view  is  not 
so  high  as  our  great-grandfathers  did  (as  farmers)  in  the 
last  two  generations.  Not  having  any  pretension  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  changes  taking  place  quite 
unlooked  for  in  this  rapidly  progressing  age, — cotton, 
coal,  and  labour  famines  following  each  other  so  rapidly 
— yet  with  a  limited  area  of  land,  an  increasing  popu- 
lation and  increasing  wealth,  and  in  a  land  highly 
favoured  by  Nature  as  regards  mineral  productions, 
surely  there  is  every  probability  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  food  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  present 
prosperity  continues,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  value  of  land 
will  decrease,  and  that  farmers  can  look  to  any  general 
reduction  of  rent.  That  rent  of  land  in  certain  loca- 
lities is  relatively  too  high  is  a  point  that  will  bear 
some  discussion  ;  but  as  landowners  continue  to  have 
offers  of  present  rents  from  bond  fide  men  for  anything 
like  good  land,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  said  that 
rents  are  too  high  ? 

There  is  also  said  to  be  much  waste  land  in  this 
country  of  an  inferior  character  that  might  be  made 
available  ;  but  I  believe  upon  even  the  best  yet  known 
principles  of  farming,  these  lands  will  not  return  any 
paying  interest  upon  the  capital  required  to  bring  them 
into  cultivation.  Much  might  be  expected  to  be  said 
as  regards  our  prospects  upon  greater  attention  being 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock — and  I 
believe  greater  exertions  are  being  made  to  increase  in 
considerable  numbers  our  head  of  stock,  which  pro- 
bably in  two  or  three  years,  without  the  recurrence 
of  fresh  visitations  of  disease,  will  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  Much  has  been  said  about  laying  land 
down  in  grass,  and  the  wildest  ideas  about  making  a 
grass  field  of  England  have  been  published.  That  some- 
thing more  might  be  done  by  keeping  suitable  land 
under  grasses  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  is  worthy 
of  consideration  ;  but  what  would  it  mean  to  lay  down 
the  blowing  sands  of  North  Notts,  and  the  heavy 
clays  of  the  south  in  grass  simply,  to  pay  little  or  no 
rent? — not  one-half  the  amount  of  produce  as  at 
present  would  be  the  result. 

The  prospects  of  a  small  occupier  upon  heavy  arable 
soils  are  worse  than  the  larger  occupier  of  similar  lands, 
because  he  cannot  avail  himself  fully  of  modern 
machinery.  The  outlay  in  the  first  instance  of  steam 
cultivating  machinery  is  too  great  to  expect  the  same 
amount  of  return  for  the  outlay  upon  small  farms  as 
large  ones,  and   it  appears  likely  to   be  so,  for  the 


laudable  attempt  often  made  to  introduce  a  cheap  set 
of  steam  tackle  for  small  holdings  has  not  yet  had  the 
desired  effect.  ^3  or  ^"4  per  acre  added  to  the 
capital  upon  a  farm,  say  of  200  acres  arable  land,  is 
more  than  the  great  majority  of  tenants  can  afford,  nor 
is  it  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  wise  if  they  did  find  it. 
The  price  of  coal,  however,  is  seriously  affecting  this 
operation  with  both  classes.  I  believe  landlords  would 
give  great  assistance  to  their  tenants  if  they  would 
facilitate,  in  every  way  they  can,  steam  culture  upon 
their  estates.  I  would  throw  out  for  your  discussion 
whether  it  might  not  be  an  advantage  to  increase  the 
size  of  our  farms  in  the  outlying  districts  of  this  country, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  smaller  occupations  near 
the  centres  of  the  great  populations  ;  by  this  means,  I 
believe,  dairy  and  vegetable  produce  would  be  in- 
creased, and  more  opportunities  offered  for  deserving 
men  to  become  small  holders,  and  stepping-stones  to 
the  hopeful  and  provident  increased.  By  the  large 
farm  system,  labour  of  both  horse  and  man  might  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  per  acre,  by  the  more  extended 
aid  of  steam-power.  I  would  suggest  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  farmer  may  be  improved  by  landlords 
encouraging  by  every  means  in  their  power  steam  culti- 
vation, and  by  giving  increased  security  for  capital  in- 
vested, by  erecting  a  suitable  quantity  of  comfortable 
labourers'  cottages  upon  the  estates,  with  good  gardens, 
conveniently  situated,  so  as  to  make  their  homes  more 
attractive  ;  to  execute  upon  fair  terms  with  tenants  all 
permanent  improvements,  and  make  suitable  farm  build- 
ings, paying  especial  attention  to  shedding  for  young 
stock.  I  would  here  ask  those  farmers  who  have  been  com- 
pel led  toabandon  dairying  from  the  increased  expense  and 
difficulty  in  procuring  proper  labour  for  the  purpose,  if 
that  difficulty  might  not  be  overcome  by  landlords 
following  an  example  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and 
assisting  their  tenants  in  establishing  on  certain  parts  of 
their  estates  dairy  factories  upon  improved  principles, 
where  labour  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate  per 
head. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  wide  subject  of 
tenant-right,  the  proper  settlement  of  which  is  of  such 
immense  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and 
shall  here  only  say  that  I  believe,  if  that  same  good 
feeling  existed  throughout  the  country  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  with  the  same  liberal  system,  or 
custom  (and,  therefore,  law),  which  does  exist  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  there  would  be  very 
little  necessity  for  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  in  this 
country.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  when  this  Bill  again 
comes  before  Parliament  some  of  the  more  objection- 
able clauses  will  be  modified.  I  hope,  therefore,  this 
Chamber  will  not  attempt  to  keep  back  from  others 
that  which  we  already  ourselves  possess. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Hemsley  allude  to  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  labourer  on  increased  wages.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  hope  that  that  difficulty  in  the  increase  of  wages 
would  have  been  met  in  some  measure  by  piecework, 
and  he  had  taken  comfort  to  himself  in  that  respect  by 
reading  an  interesting  little  book  by  Mr.  Brassey,  son  of 
the  eminent  contractor,  in  which  he  retailed  some  of  the 
firm's  experience.  Mr.  Brassey  had  paid  men  low  wages 
and  high  wages,  and  he  had  paid  them  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  in  the  East,  and  his  experience  was  that 
high  wages  produced  good  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  cheap 
work.  He  hoped  that  this  might  be  the  case  with  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Hemsley,  in  reply,  had  to  say  that  when  he 
stood  there  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  what  he  found  to 
be  facts.  He  was  prepared  to  state  that  the  work  done 
by  four  labourers  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  three 
used  to  do.  He  was  obliged  to  make  that  statement. 
It  was  painful  to  himself  to  make  it,  because  he  should 
have  thought,  with  their  worthy  Chairman,  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  have  produced  a  different  effect. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

BLANDFORD. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr.  H.  Fookesin 
the  chair,  Mr.  G.  Galpin  read  a  paper  on  "Farmers' 
Clubs  :  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be." 
He  said  : — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  rule  Farmers'  Clubs  are 
not  patronised  as  they  ought  to  be  by  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  I  cannot  at  all  account  for  the 
fact,  except  it  be  due  to  the  apathy  or  indifference  of 
which  the  farmer  is,  I  fear,  but  too  justly  accused, 
whether  it  be  on  this  subject  or  on  any  other  affecting 
his  interests,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  farmers  as  a  body  to  think  and  act 
in  concert.  Does  the  occasion  call  for  it  ?  and  im- 
mediately the  manufacturer,  the  commercial  man,  the 
artisan,  and  mechanic,  and  even  the  labourer,  as  we 
have  lately  seen,  organise  associations,  and  very  often 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  or  by  the  determined 
energy  with  which  they  work,  carry  all  opposition 
before  them  ;  whilst  the  farmer  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  content  to  fold  his  hands  and  grumble — it  is 
true,  but  too  often  to  look  up  to  others  for  redressing 
the  grievances  which  he  ought  to  take  upon  himself  to 
subdue,  forgetting  the  proverb  that  "  God  helps  the 
man  who  helps  himself."  Another  cause  which  I  fear 
too  often  militates  against  thegoodwhichFarmers'CIubs 
might  do  is  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  with  which 


they  are  regarded  by  those  not  associated  with  them. 
But  why  this  should  be  the  case  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive, for  the  very  object  of  these  Clubs  is  to  improve 
the  farmer's  position,  whether  it  be  by  the  discussion 
of  the  routine  of  farm  work,  the  most  approved 
system  of  farm  management,  or  by  calling  attention  to 
political  or  other  causes  which  affect  agriculture  ;  and 
if  such  be  the  case,  surely  it  is  the  bounden  duly  of 
every  farmer  to  do  his  best,  however  humble  it  may 
be,  to  improve  his  position,  and  also  that  of  his  fellow 
men.  I  have  often  heard  invidious  remarks  made  by 
farmers,  not  members  of  a  Farmers'  Club,  on  the 
management  of  those  connected  with  a  Club.  They 
forget  that  the  very  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Club  shows 
a  desire  for  improvement,  and  the  mere  fact  of  indi- 
vidual management  or  mismanagement  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  utility  of  Farmers'  Clubs.  Their  usefulness 
embraces  a  much  wider  range.  If  Arthur  Young  had 
stayed  at  home  and  attended  to  his  own  farm,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  better  managed,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  gainer  by  it  ;  but  the  agricultural 
world  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  extended 
observations.  I  think,  then,  our  time  this  evening  will 
not  be  entirely  thrown  away  if  we  consider  shortly 
what  is  the  object  of  a  Farmers'  Club,  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Farmers'  Clubs  are  formed  by  the  association  of 
persons  interested  in  agriculture,  who  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  subject  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  this  is  done  generally  by  some  one 
reading  a  paper  to  open  the  subject  and  invite  dis- 
cussion. Farmers  have  peculiar  advantages  in  this 
respect  over  commercial  and  manufacturing  men,  for 
whereas  it  would  in  most  cases  be  injudicious  in  the 
manufacturer  to  make  known  the  details  of  his  manage- 
ment on  account  of  the  competition  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  lose  nothing 
by  the  interchange  of  opinions,  but  may  receive  much 
good  from  the  hints  let  fall  by  his  neighbour.  Agri- 
culture, too,  commands  such  universal  attention,  and 
is  so  interesting  to  other  persons  not  directly  connected 
with  it,  that  it  can  lose  nothing  by  being  ventilated 
and  kept  before  the  public.  But  here  our  friends  the 
cynics  again  step  in  and  say,  "  What  good  have 
Farmers'  Clubs  done?  Have  they  benefited  the 
farmers?  Have  they  done  good  to  the  country  at 
large?"  To  each  of  these  questions  I  would  answer, 
"  Yes."  Agriculture  within  the  last  20  years,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has  made  great  advances  ;  and  I  believe 
that  Farmers'  Clubs,  by  their  discussions  and  the  inter 
change  of  opinions  calling  attention  to  this  improve- 
ment, and  discussing  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  certain  systems  of  farming,  have  been  the  means  of 
advancing  agriculture  greatly.  Again,  Farmers'  Clubs 
have  been  of  great  use  in  calling  public  attention  to 
the  political  and  social  aspects  of  causes  affecting  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  if  they  cannot  boast  of 
any  great  achievements  in  this  respect,  it  is,  I  believe, 
owing  to  the  want  of  organisation  and  the  combining 
together  of  the  different  Clubs  in  one  common  object. 
Farmers'  Clubs,  again,  are  valuable  as  being  a  nucleus 
or  centre  from  which,  should  occasion  arise,  a  move- 
ment might  be  made  for  the  ventilation  of  opinions  on 
any  particular  subject,  or  for  organising  such  move- 
ment. The  funds  arising  from  members'  subscriptions, 
which  are  not  very  large,  as  the  subscriptions  are  pur- 
posely kept  low  in  order  to  induce  more  persons  to 
become  members,  are  generally  devoted  to  give  prizes 
for  root  crops,  or  the  exhibition  of  farm  produce 
generally,  and  in  some  cases  a  fund  is  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  the  Club's  proceedings.  And 
now  I  feel  that  my  own  opinions  will  be  found  to 
differ  from  most  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  and  I 
hope  in  the  discussion  members  will  freely  give  their 
own  views  and  not  be  influenced  by  a  general  desire  to 
agree  with  the  previous  speaker,  for  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  in  a  difference  of  opinion  that  truth  must  be 
sought.  My  idea  is  that  a  Club,  to  be  generally  useful, 
must  make  its  opinions  publicly  known,  otherwise  it 
becomes  a  mere  debating  class,  and  its  opinions, 
known  only  to  the  members  of  the  Club  present,  can 
have  no  public  utility,  and  consequently  can  carry  no 
weight  beyond  its  own  limited  sphere  of  action.  I  am 
aware  that  the  argument  against  making  public  the 
Club's  proceedings  is  that  it  tends  to  stifle  discussion, 
but  if  the  subject  of  discussion  is  to  be  known  only  to 
the  10  or  20  members  present,  any  public  utility  is 
done  away  with.  Again,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  funds  of  the  Club  would  be  well  expended— perhaps 
better  than  in  giving  premiums  for  stock  or  prizes  for 
root  crops — if  they  were  devoted  to  obtaining  the 
services  of  men  of  well  known  ability  and  experience 
to  lecture  on  certain  subjects,  and  so  open  up  a  wider 
field  of  discussion  than  is  generally  the  case  in  a  merely 
local  Club.  For  instance,  different  counties  have  dif- 
ferent modes  of  management,  and  if  a  man  of  known 
experience  from  a  distant  county  could  be  obtained  to 
detail  his  experience  in  general  management  much  good 
might  be  gained  by  the  interchange  of  opinions.  And, 
again,  supposing  any  subject  of  special  importance 
crops  up,  by  calling  the  attention  of  different  Clubs  to 
it,  public  opinion  would  be  directed  towards  it.  There 
ought  to  be  a  certain  connection  between  the  different 
Clubs  of  the  country.  Another  thing,  which  I  should 
like  to  see  connected  with  Farmers'  Clubs,  would  be  a 
good  circulating  farmers'  library.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  books  and  periodicals  written  expressly  on  agri- 
culture, and  although  farmers  as  a  rule  are  not  a  reading 
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class,  except  of  newspapers,  the  circulation  of  good 
standard  works  would  tend  to  foster  the  reading  and 
study  of  them. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  that  he  could  remember  the  time 
when  their  meetings  were  well  attended  ;  then  political 
subjects  were  discussed,  but  as  soon  as  a  rule  was  passed 
prohibiting  their  discussion  the  attendance  fell  off.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Galpin's  remarks  as  to  getting  persons 
from  a  distance,  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  ideas  if  they  went  into 
another  part  of  the  country,  for  he  found  if  he  broached 
his  that  he  was  very  often  wrong.  Every  county  had  its 
own  peculiar  stock  and  system  of  farm  management.  In 
one  county  they  found  long-woolled  sheep,  in  another 
Southdowns,  in  another  some  other  sort.  Each  locality 
having  its  own  peculiar  soil,  the  same  system  of  farming 
would  not  do  for  all  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  they 
could  apply  in  the  management  of  their  own  farms  the 
system  which  gentlemen  from  a  distance  would  suggest. 

Mr.  John  Ford  said  :  With  regard  to  having  persons 
from  a  distance  to  commence  a  discussion,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  do  for  a  Hampshire  man  to  talk  about  the 
management  of  stock  in  their  county.  He  knew  of  many 
places  in  the  county,  and  that  not  far  from  his  residence, 
where  as  good  stock  was  kept  as  in  any  part  of  England, 
and,  though  he  was  a  Southdown  man,  and  should 
always  while  he  lived  keep  that  sort  of  stock,  he  could 
see  a  very  great  improvement  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  Hampshire  Downs,  and  he  had  only  to  look  over  the 
hedge  to  see  that.  Mr.  Galpin  had  referred  to  people 
combining  together,  and  regretted  that  farmers  as  a  body 
did  not  more  cordially  unite,  and  among  others  he  had 
mentioned  the  labourers  as  having  combined,  not  alto- 
gether to  their  disadvantage.  He  considered  they  had 
been  sufferers  by  it  ;  and  he  could  not  but  express  very 
strongly  his  feelings  when  he  saw  a  man  like  the  one  at 
Snow's  Folly,  who  ought  to  be  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
goodwill,  acting  as  he  had.  It  was,  he  considered,  a 
disgrace  to  the  county  that  such  parties  were  found  ready 
to  assist  such  a  set  of  scamps,  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  go  about  from  place  to  place  stirring  up  ill-will 
and  strife  between  them  and  the  labourers. 

Mr.  Owen  Richards  came  from  another  county, 
where  he  resided  20  years,  and  he  thought  things  were  to 
be  picked  up  in  other  counties  well  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. He  must  say  the  system  of  shepherding  sheep  in 
Hampshire  was  the  means  of  producing  more  mutton 
than  the  Dorset  system.  His  plan  had  been,  since  he 
came  into  Dorset,  to  carry  out  what  he  conceived  as  the 
best  system,  combining  the  plans  dopted  in  both 
counties.  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  he 
fully  believed  the  union  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to 
them  in  the  long  run.  Many  who  had  belonged  to  it 
were  suffering  very  much. 

The  Chairman  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Galpin  as  to 
the  value  of  a  Farmers'  Club,  and  he  honestly  said,  as  a 
member  of  that  Club,  he  never  lost  anything,  but  gained 
by  it.  He  could  safely  say,  if  out  fox-hunting,  and 
passing  over  a  field  where  there  was  a  quantity  of  Char- 
lock, the  remark  was  made,  "Oh,  that  belongs  to  a 
Farmers'  Club  man  !  "  he  almost  always  found  it  did  not 
belong  to  one  of  their  members.  With  regard  to  the 
lectures,  he  had  heard  some  very  good  ones  by  gentlemen 
from  other  counties,  and  was  much  pleased  with  that 
given  at  their  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Trask.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  sheep,  he  feared  they  would  not  ever 
bring  their  lambs  up  to  the  pitch  to  which  they  were 
brought  in  Hampshire.  Nothing  was  so  good  for  lambs 
as  Sainfoin,  and  a  great  deal  was  grown  in  Hants,  the 
soil  of  which  was  very  suitable  for  its  growth.  Certainly 
both  at  Wilton  and  Britford  fairs  they  did  see  extraor- 
dinarily fine  lambs,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  at 
Winchester.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a 
good  stock  show  at  Blandford  as  well  as  other  places,  as 
he  certainly  did  not  consider  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
the  various  local  societies  amalgamating, 

Mr.  Galpin,  in  reply,  said  he  expected  that  the  part  of 
his  address  relating  to  making  their  discussions  public 
would  have  been  more  opposed  ;  and  he  remarked  that, 
in  referring  to  the  labourers'  union,  he  did  not  intend  his 
observations  should  be  considered  as  favourable  to  it,  but 
he  cited  it,  with  other  combinations,  to  show  that  almost 
all  classes  were  more  united  than  the  farmers.  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Government.  He  considered  that  subjects 
brought  forward  by  those  living  at  a  distance  would  pro- 
voke more  interesting  discussions  than  when  one  of  their 
own  neighbourhood  introduced  the  topic,  as  they  pretty 
well  knew  each  other's  views  and  opinions.  He  then 
referred  to  the  agitation  against  the  Malt-tax,  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  Government 
to  repeal  when  free  trade  was  established,  and  contended 
that,  had  the  agriculturists  held  together  and  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  Legislature,  the  Malt-tax 
would  have  long  ago  been  repealed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 


atxm  of  JSouhs. 

Annales   des    Ponts   et  Chausees:    Study  of  the 

Employment  of  Seivage  Water  in  France.  Paris. 
M.  A.  Durand-Claye,  who  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
periments made  at  Clichy,  and  with  the  application 
of  the  system  to  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chausies  a  general 
view  of  the  above  subject,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  items : — 

M.  Durand-Claye  describes  fully  the  experimental 
work  at  Clichy,^  and  the  application  of  the  sewage  in 
the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  before  the  late  war,  but 
these  have  been  described  in  all  the  practical  journals 
in  London.     The  German  war  did  not  prevent  the 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  from  raising  a 
vast  quantity  of  plants  with  the  aid  of  the  solid  pre- 
cipitates of  sewage  on  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  and 
when  the  armistice  occurred  these  plants  were  ready 
for  setting  out ;  but  scarcely  had  the  engineers  returned 
to  their  stations,  and  begun  to  put  things  in  order, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  whole  country 
between  Asnieres  and  Clichy  was  the  scene  of  violent 
conflict,  and  when  in  June,  1S70,  the  engineers  again 
took  possession  of  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  it  was  a 
wild  waste  of  weeds. 

The  ruins  of  the  irrigatory  works  were  repaired  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  building  and  machines  for  the 
distribution  of  the  sewage  water  re-created  or  repaired, 
but  the  ruin  of  the  bridge  at  Clichy,  by  which  the 
sewage  pipes  were  carried  over  the  Seine,  prevented 
the  irrigation  being  resumed  for  some  months.  How- 
ever, the  market  gardeners  at  the  plain  set  to 
work,  the  land  was  cleared  and  put  in  order, 
the  soil  had  been  enriched  by  the  rotting  of  crops 
the  ground,  and  every  atom  of  deposit  in 
the  sewage  basins  and  irrigating  canals  and  channels 
was  carefully  collected  and  a  fair  bed  of  soil  prepared. 
A  portable  engine  of  4-horse  power  was  employed  to 
fetch  water  from  some  distance,  and  this  was  made  to 
circulate  in  the  channels  which  had  been  formed  over 
the  12  or  15  acres  brought  again  into  cultivation.  The 
crops  were  fair,  and  at  least  served  to  maintain  this 
nucleus  of  the  system  in  full  operation.  Beyond  the 
spot  referred  to  the  market  gardeners  could  not  partake 
of  the  irrigation,  but  they  did  not  abandon  the  new 
system  which  had  been  introduced  amongst  them  with 
so  much  trouble  and  in  spite  of  so  much  opposition,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  against  such  a  wall  of 
chilling  indifference  or  incredulity  ;  they  asked,  in  the 
absence  of  sewage  water,  for  the  solid  matter  deposited 
from  it,  but  basins,  canals,  and  riogoles  were  all  empty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  engineers  determined  to 
give  extension  to  a  plan  which  had  already  been  tried 
on  a  small  scale  :  the  surveyors  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Seine  are  constantly  occupied  in  dredging  from  the  bed 
of  the  Seine  the  solid  detritus  brought  into  it  by  the 
great  sewer  collectors,  a  portion  of  this  is  rich  in 
organic  matter,  and  approaches  very  nearly  in  com- 
position the  deposits  obtained  by  the  aid  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  ;  it  was  agreed  that  these  dredgings  should  be 
deposited  near  the  experimental  ground  of  the  city 
and  offered  to  the  market  gardeners  in  place  of  sewage 
water.  It  was  taken  readily  ;  in  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year  1871,  3525  cubic  metres  were  used  to 
manure  about  250  acres  of  land.  The  peasants  soon 
learnt  the  value  of  the  new  manure  ;  35  to  40  cubic 
metres  were  commonly  employed  per  hectare  {2$  acres) 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  distribution  and  ploughing  in. 
Profiting  by  the  continued  success  of  their  labours, 
the  engineers  occupied  the  latter  half  of  the  year  in 
preparing  an  improved  system  of  irrigation  of  the  plain. 
The  channels  which  had  been  originally  formed  in  the 
soil  were  now  bricked,  in  order  to  cause  a  freer  flow 
and  more  regular  deposition. 

When  the  bridge  of  St.  Ouen  was  repaired,  it  was 
found  that  the  waters  of  the  St.  Denis  collector 
could  be  carried  across  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity 
without  the  use  of  an  engine,  and  thus  an  unexpected 
simplification  in  the  arrangements  occurred.  The  rest 
of  the  plan  was  soon  drawn  out,  the  site  was  selected 
for  operations,  a  first  engine  of  150-horse  power  was 
erected,  with  centrifugal  pumps  of  i.6o  m.  diameter, 
and  now  there  remained  nothing  more  to  be  done  for 
the  purification  of  the  Seine  but  to  complete  the  works 
at  Clichy  by  the  erection  of  five  or  six  engines  of  the 
same  type,  and  to  develope  the  distribution  works  on 
the  plain.  For  this  purpose  t,ooo,ooo  fr.  were  voted 
in  March,  1872. 

In  January,  1873,  the  whole  of  the  works  were  com- 
pleted, or  very  nearly  so.  A  long  sewer  of  4  kilo- 
metres was  established  between  the  Porte  of  La 
Chapelle  and  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  crossing  the 
bridge  of  St.  Ouen  in  iron  pipes  ;  and  by  means  of 
this  conduit  all  the  sewage  of  Charonne,  Belleville, 
La  Chapelle,  and  Montmartre,  that  is  to  say,  about 
30,000  to  40,000  cubic  metres,  was  brought  to  the 
irrigated  plain  by  gravity  alone  without  any  lifting 
power.  The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was  but 
400,000  fr.  (,£16,000). 

On  the  Clichy  side  of  the  river  a  sewer  2.10  m. 
in  diameter  brought  the  contents  of  the  great  sewer 
collectors  to  the  old  experimental  ground,  where  it  was 
lifted  by  an  engine  of  1 50- horse  power  at  the  rate  of 
500  litres  per  second,  or  40,000  tons  per  diem  ;  the 
sewage  passes  over  Clichy  Bridge  in  an  iron  pipe 
1. 10  m.  in  diameter,  the  rest  of  the  conduit  consist- 
ing of  the  original  pipes  of  60  centimetres.  The  new 
works  at  Clichy,  the  old  engines  being  left  for  service, 
cost  ^24,000. 

The  result  of  all  these  works  was  that  80,000  tons  of 
sewage  water  was  withheld  from  the  Seine.  M.  Durand- 
Claye  says  that  no  such  extensive  work  of  the  kind  has 
been  carried  out  in  any  other  country,  still  these 
So.ooo  tons  form  but  one-third  of  the  sewage  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Returning  to  the  distribution  on  the  plain,  it  was 
not  till  May,  1872,  that  this  could  be  re-established, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  ascertain  if 
the  proprietors  of  the  80  to  100  acres  who  formed  the 
old  customers  would  again  present  themselves  ;  the 
suspense  was  short :  when  the  service  had  been  re-estab- 
lished only  a  few  days,  and  although  the  season  was 


unusually  damp,  22  cultivators  applied  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  112  acres,  while  the  municipal  authorities  had 
in  addition  15  acres  under  cultivation.  The  sewage 
water  was  at  a  premium,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
keep  the  engines  going  night  and  day  and  to  raise 
12,000  tons  per  diem,  whereas  in  1S70  the  demand 
scarcely  amounted  to  half  that  quantity.  From  the 
month  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November,  when  the 
inundation  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  for  a  short  time 
stopped  the  engines,  1,600,000  tons  of  sewage  water 
had  been  dispersed  over  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  the  sewage  was  turned  into 
purifying  basins  for  experiments  of  the  "  native  guano  " 
and  phosphate  of  aluminum  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  of  the  112  acres  of  land 
already  named,  the  sale  of  solid  matter  was  continued 
as  in  1871  ;  3210  tons  were  taken  from  the  accumula- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  purchase  and 
retail  sale  of  this  manure  began  to  be  organised. 

The  ground  belonging  to  the  city  authorities  is 
maintained  as  a  specimen  and  type,  and  is  called  in 
the  district  the  model  garden ;  the  engineers  and 
officials  are  not  acting  as  gardeners,  and  most  of  the 
land  in  question  is  in  the  hands  of  able  florists,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners. 

AH  question  of  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  sewage  water  has  long  since 
disappeared ;  450,000  Cabbages  were  cut  in  the 
irrigated  lands  in  1872,  and  sold  at  the  markets  and 
barracks  in  and  around  Paris,  together  with  thousands 
of  salads,  Carrots,  Haricot  Beans,  &c.  The  finest 
productions  of  the  plain  are  purchased  for  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  certain  heads  of  Artichokes  have  sold  for 
I5</.  each.  The  free  action  of  trade  has  settled  the 
kinds  of  vegetables  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted  ;  the  250  acres  under  irrigation 
are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  vegetables  and  plants 
required  in  industry.  In  the  open  plain  the  works  are 
ruder  in  style,  channels  for  the  sewage  water  are  simply 
produced  by  means  of  the  plough,  and  with  an  outlay 
of  ^20  to  ^28  per  hectare,  including  rent,  the  crops 
have  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of  £%o  to  ^160,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  general  expenses,  cost  of 
sales,  &c.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  land  has  been 
devoted  to  market  gaidening  entirely,  the  costs  amount 
to  £%o  or  £100,  but  then  the  gross  produce  is  worth 
from  ^280  to  ^"320. 

These  results  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  without  any  influence  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  this  is  not 
all  ;  by  the  end  of  last  year  regular  applications  rn„d 
been  received  for  the  irrigation  of  more  than  1000  acres, 
which  would  absorb  upwards  of  93,000  cubic  metres  of 
sewage  water  per  diem,  or  13,000  tons  more  than  was 
provided  for  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

The  charge  made  to  the  first  consumers  of  sewage 
is  described  as  a  progressive  tax,  averaging  50  fr.  per 
hectare  {16s.  per  acre),  but  the  administration  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  raising  the  price  on  the  170,000  to 
200,000  tons  which  remain  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cultivators  of  this  plain.  A  company  has 
offered  to  take  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  from  the 
city,  but  this  has  been  refused,  the  authorities  very 
properly  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
market  gardeners  and  others,  who  were  the  first  to  use 
the  sewage. 

The  works  for  the  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  are  being  carried  on  as  fast  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  before  long  the  whole  of  these  waters 
will  be  used  to  convert  the  arid,  sandy  plain  of  Genne- 
villiers and  the  surrounding  country  into  rich  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  aspect  of  these 
plains  used  to  be  miserable  enough,  and  the  gardeners 
must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  but  their  poverty  is  now 
turned  into  a  blessing,  for  without  it  the  purification  of 
the  Seine  could  only  have  been  effected  by  an  enormous 
and  constant  expenditure. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  held  as  a  principle 
by  the  Paris  authorities  that  it  is  not  for  the  city  to 
attempt  to  make  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  but  only 
to  purify  the  river,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  improved 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  covering  the  mere  outlay  by 
moderate  charges  for  the  sewage. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  appli- 
cation of  sewage  in  other  towns  of  France  ;  at  Rheims 
attempts  have  been  made  to  purify  the  sewage  by  means 
of  the  lignite  which  is  found  there,  and  also  with  coal, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  lime  ;  these  experiments  arc  still 
proceeding,  and  two  plans  of  irrigation  are  now  to  be 
experimented  on  under  a  special  commission. 

At  St.  Germain  the  sewage  falls  into  a  rivulet, 
called  the  Peck,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Seine. 
This  filthy  little  stream  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  fine 
meadow  of  about  50  acres  extent ;  in  1S69  the  farmer 
to  whom  the  latter  belongs  tried  to  apply  the  sewage 
to  irrigation,  and  after  three  years' discussion  and  trials, 
he  was  authorised  to  do  so.  The  result  has  been 
excellent,  a  small  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  steam 
was  erected,  the  meadow  has  assumed  the  most  luxu- 
riant appearance,  and  the  sewage  will  shorlly  he 
applied  to  all  the  adjoining  land^. 

At  Montpellier,  M.  Mares,  a  well-known  scientific 
man  who  possesses  splendid  vineyards,  and  a  farm  of 
10  acres,  applies  to  the  latter  250  to  500  tons  of  sewage 
per  diem  with  excellent  results.  lie  also  makes  use  of 
the  sediment  of  the  sewage  deposited  in  simple  basins 
or  ditches. 

At   Carcassonne,    Aix,     Cambrai,    Chambery,    and 
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St.  Etienne,  the  sewage-water  is  applied  both  to 
meadow  land  and  market  gardens,  but  without  any 
settled  plan  or  uniformity,  or  consideration  for  the 
public  health  ;  the  cultivators  help  themselves,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  the  result. 

In  the  North  of  France  many  sugar  refiners  and 
other  manufacturers  have  began  to  apply  their  waste 
waters  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil  in  a  systematic 
manner  ;  they  have  followed  the  example  of  M.  Dailly 
who  has  done  the  same  for  a  long  time  at  his  farm  at 
Trappes,  Seine*et*Oise ;  M.  Gerardin,  of  Gonesse, 
near  St.  Denis,  has  of  late  given  great  attention  to 
the  subject  at  and  around  his  works. 

The  Food  Journal.     November,  1S73. 

We  call  attention  to  this  number  of  a  useful  monthly 
journal  simply  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  the  article 
by  Mr.  George  Walters  on  the  meat  supply.  He  points 
out  the  facts  that  stock  are  now  healthy  and  more 
plentiful  than  they  have  been  for  years,  and  that  the 
causes  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute 
the  high  prices  of  meat  no  longer  now  exist  : — 

"  Our  stock  are  now  as  free  from  disease  as  they  can 
ever  hope  to  be  ;  they  are  also  more  numerous  than  ever 
they  were,  and  our  meat  supply  is  being  increased  in 
every  possible  way  by  importations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Live  cattle  are  coming  not  only  from  Europe,  as 
usual,  but  we  have  within  the  last  few  months  opened  a 
new  trade  with  America ;  Australia  is  sending  us  large 
quantities  of  dead  meat ;  and  everywhere  busy  brains  are 
at  work  devising  fresh  means  of  adding  to  our  stores. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  tell  us,  monthly,  of  a  steadily 
increasing  consumption  of  foreign  pork,  bacon,  and  hams, 
and  still  the  butcher's  bill  mounts  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  millennium  of  cheap  meat  does  not  begin.  Why  is 
this?" 

The  discussion  of  this  question  covers  considerable 
ground  ;  but  omitting  a  few  minor,  thought  not  by  any 
means  unimportant  ones,  the  chief  causes  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  meat  are  declared  to  be  three : — ( 1 )  increased 
demand,  (2)  deficient  supply,  and  (3)  losses  by  disease. 

"  It  will  present  the  matter  in  a  much  clearer  and  more 
striking  way  to  the  eye  if  a  few  figures  are  first  thrown 
into  tabulated  form.  Our  stock  of  cattle  has  fluctuated 
thus  during  the  last  eight  years  : — 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1S71 
1872 
1873 


Approximate 
Population  of 
Great  Britain.* 


24,300,000 
24,540,000 
24,830,000 
25,080,00© 
25,530,000 
26,062,721 
26,500,000 
27,000,000 


Cattle  in 
Great  Britain. 


4.785,836 
4.993.034 
5,423,981 
5>3'3.473 
5.403.317 
5.337,759 
5,624,994 

5.964.549 


Cattle  in 
United  Kingdom. 


8,569.693 
8.73i,473 
9,083,416 
9,078,282 
9.235.o52 
9,346,216 
9.718,505 
io,  1 1 6, 1 10 


"  The  first  point  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  these 
figures  is  that  our  stock  of  cattle  is  larger  in  proportion  to 
population  now  than  it  was  in  1866.  We  had  then 
35  cattle  to  every  100  persons  ;  we  have  now  nearly  38, 
so  that  it  is  not  the  mere  numerical  increase  of  our 
population  that  has  caused  the  pressure  on  the  meat 
market. 

"  The  next  point  that  is  worth  notice  is  that,  fearful  as 
the  visitation  of  rinderpest  was,  when  pestilence  was 
stalking  through  the  land,  it  did  not  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  our  stock  as  to  arrest  the  natural  increase. 
It  lasted  from  June,  1865,  to  September,  1867,  and  yet  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  were  increasing  in  both 
those  years.  It  was  not  until  after  the  dry  season  of  1868 
that  we  find  any  decrease.  The  effect  of  that  disastrous 
year,  when  thousands  of  cattle  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lambs  were  sent  to  the  butcher  because  their  food  was 
all  dried  up,  is  seen  in  the  returns  for  1869,  when  not  only 
was  there  no  annual  increment  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population,  but  our  stock  in  Great  Britain 
alone  was  diminished  by  110,508  cattle.  They  recovered 
themselves  in  1870,  but  had  hardly  reached  the  level  of 
1868  when  another  dry  summer  again  threw  them  back. 
Ireland,  however,  having  a  moister  climate,  did  not  suffer 
so  much  in  1870,  and  the  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shows  a  small  gain  upon  the  whole,  the  value  of  which 
was  materially  reduced  by  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so  that  the  numerical  gain  of 
1871-72  is  no  measure  of  our  available  food  supply. 

"  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  sheep  were  not  included  in 
the  above  Table.  They  have  shown  a  steady  decline  of 
about  1,200,000  a  year,  falling  from  30,711,396  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1868  (their  highest  point),  to  27,119,569,  in 
1871.  Since  then  they  have  recovered  themselves  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  now  stand  at  29,427,635,  to 
which  must  be  added  4,486,453  for  Ireland.  Pigs  show 
a  small  numerical  decline  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland,  but  they  have  not  much  influence  on  the  meat 
market  and  may  be  disregarded. 

"We  have,  then,  in  what  has  been  already  said 
abundant  reasons  for  the  high  price  of  meat  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  we  have  not  a  sufficient  reason  why 
those  high  prices  should  be  maintained.  Our  stock  are 
now  in  good  health,  they  are  more  numerous  than  ever  they 
were,  and  their  quality  is  greatly  improved.  If,  then,  the 
price  of  meat  does  not  come  down — and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  materially  at  present,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  or  causes,  more  powerful  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  named,  operating  to  keep  the  price  up." 

To  this  subject  Mr.  Walters  promises  attention  in 
another  article. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 
Imports  for  Ten  Months  :  J?. 


*  The  population  of  Irleand  may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  many  years,  and  any  little 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  deductions  from  the  above  Table  may, 
for  present  purposes,  be  disregarded. 


Articles. 


Alkali  .     cwt. 

Animals,  living— Oxen  and  Bulls     No. 
Cows 


Calv 


cwt. 


tons 

CWt. 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

Swine 

Bacon  . .         . .         . . 

Beef-Salted 

Fresh  or  slightly  salted 
Bones — For  manure 

Butter         

Cheese 

Corn — Wheat — From  Russia 

Denmark 

Germany  . .         . . 

France     •  •  . .  . . 

Austrian  Territories 

Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Chili         

British  North  America 

Other  countries 

Barley         . .  . .  . .         . . 

Oats  

Peas  

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour — From  Germany 

France  . . 

United  States 

British  North  America 

Other  countries 

Indian  Corn  Meal 

Eggs  . .  . .         great  hundreds 

Flat — From  Russia        ..  ..     cwt. 

Germany  

Holland 

Belgium 

Other  Countries  

Guano         tons 

Hams          . .          . ,          . .          , .     cwt. 
Hemp — From  Russia 

Italy        

Austrian  Territories    .. 

British  India      . .  . . 

Philippine  Islands        .. 

Other  countries 

Hops  

Lard  . .        . .         

Meat— Salted  or  Fresh 

Preserved  

Nitre,  Cubic  

Oil  Seed  Cakes     . .  . .  . .     tons 

Pork — Salted  (not  Hams)  . .     cwt. 

Fresh 

Potatos 

Saltpetre 

Seeds— Clover  and  Grass 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed  . .        qr. 

Rape 

Wool — From  Europe      . .         . .       lb. 

South  Africa 

British  India      . .         . .         . . 

Australia 

Other  countries  

Yeast,  dried  cwt. 


Importations. 


1872. 


74,862 

100,259 

27,082 

30,826 

722,179 

14,890 

1,627,866 

158,176 

30.674 

83.M4 

969,462 

911,249 

14,688,056 

350,055 

3.402.S56 

1,891,905 

43,232 

745.424 

1,980,440 

6,386,928 


1.247.44 

997,", 

1.384.393 

10,921,911 

10,026,597 

994.485 

2.534,370 

20,553.505 

841,2* 

750,045 

459.94 

239, 2«. 
763,852 

4  - 

3.940,233 

i,t33,532 

'74.430 

100,765 

258,366 

42,495 

101,321 

134.215 

410,717 

181,508 

12.239 

54.999 

112,844 

'73.931 

76,028 

555,627 

44,354 

276,345 

1,361,564 

115,702 

185,619 

6,276 

3,085,852 

298.' 43 i 

219,701 

1,126,749 

222,592 

33,234,910 

29.  '9°.  755 

16,892,194 

166,213,543 

29,497,663 

117,068 


1873- 


82,381 

"0,273 

31.642 

39.38* 

752,582 

63,185 

2,312,760 

174.882 

38,029 

54.052 

1,058,039 

i,  162,104 

8,033,848 

267,822 

1,656,028 

',169,193 

29.730 

303,445 

'.'87,755 

15.277.836 

1,449,052 

2,718,159 

3,180,640 

7,686,086 

10,128,497 

1,033.432 

2,505,364 

'6,634,758 

516,368 

'.595.364 

1,147,164 

373.763 

',526,436 

6,019 

4.930,692 

',323.179 

208,449 

'40,524 

266,529 

26,016 

'47,56o 

171,781 

288,285 

218,225 

7.249 

48,790 

216,759 

258,365 

81,244 

584,826 

60,319 

218,775 

',813-370 

"3.357 

210,052 

9,535 

6,640,684 

291,270 

230,260 

1,000,079 

213,926 

28,305,701 

36,073,741 

17,341,665 

181,058,275 

23,906,708 

123,190 


Cbe  Wink'*  »rh. 

North  Lancashire  :  'Nov.  15. — Since  the  heavy 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  which  broke  over 
this  district  a  fortnight  ago,  we  have  experienced 
favourable  weather — fine,  calm,  with  just  a  sprinkling 
of  frost.  Under  these  circumstances,  outdoor  work 
has  gone  on  apace.  Turnips  and  Mangels,  both  of 
which  are  heavy  and  sound  crops,  have  been  lifted,  and 
Potato  raising  has  proceeded  with  commendable  dis- 
patch, the  necessity  of  a  dry  lifting  being  generally 
understood  and  conceded.  Disease  here  is  almost  at 
a  minimum,  and  the  crop  is  a  fine  heavy  one.  Market 
price,  6d.  to  yd.  per  stone  of  14  lb.  Winter  sowing  of 
Wheat  is  being  done  under  much  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  for  the  past  few  years.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  in  great  numbers  at  all  the  local  fairs,  and 
sell  at  much  lower  rates  than  were  obtainable  this  time 
last  year.  R. 

West  Sussex  :  Nov.  17. — Since  our  last  report 
we  have  had  the  weather  for  a  time  very  unfavourable 
for  Wheat  sowing.  A  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen, 
and  little  could  be  done  till  last  week,  when  it  cleared 
up,  and  since  then  has  been  very  favourable,  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  put  in,  and  another  week  will 
generally  complete  Wheat  sowing,  and  though  it  is 
rather  late,  yet  being  put  in  in  such  good  order,  it  is 
likely  to  do  well.  Mangels  are  now  being  got 
together  ;  they  are  the  lightest  crop  that  we  have  had 
for  years,  and  we  shall  miss  them  in  the  spring,  when 
they  come  in  so  useful.  All  stock  are  doing  well ; 
the  cattle  are  not  yet  confined  to  the  yards,  as  we 
have  had  no  frosts  to  hurt  what  grass  is  left,  and  they 
do  very  well  on  that  by  day,  with  oat-straw  or  rough 
hay  at  night.  There  are  strong  signs  of  cattle  becoming 
more  plentiful,  and  great  numbers  of  cross-bred  Irish 
are  in  the  market.   G.  S. 

East  Lothian  :  Nov.  17.— During  the  first  week 
of  the  past  fortnight  the  weather  was  both  wet  and 
stormy,  with  the  exception  of  two  days,  so  that  Wheat 
sowing  was  completely  stopped,  as  also  Potato  lifting. 
The  past  week  being  nearly  dry  throughout,  the 
remainder  of  the  Potato  crop  in  the  county  has  been 
lifted  and  pitted,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  winter- 
sown  Wheat  sown  under  what  may  be  called  favour- 1 


able  circumstances.  Farmers  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase their  requisite  number  of  cattle  at  Edinburgh 
last  week  at  reduced  prices  ;  indeed,  anything  but  well 
bred  animals  were  almost  unsaleable,  unless  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  holder.  Horses  still  maintain  their  prices, 
although  at  Hallow  Fair  there  was  a  large  supply  of 
all  kinds.  The  work  done  during  the  past  week  has 
been  rather  varied,  but  sowing  Wheat,  lifting  Potatos, 
threshing  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  and  ploughing 
stubbles,  topping  and  tailing  Turnips  and  Mangels, 
and  storing  same,  are  the  principal  items.  The  work 
to  be  done  this  week  will  be  much. about  the  same, 
only  there  will  be  no  Potato  lifting.  Wheat,  now  that 
parties  are  supplied  with  seed,  is  5-r.  per  quarter 
cheaper,  but  Barley  still  maintains  its  price.  H. 
Bertram. 

East  Essex  :  Nov.  18. — ■Farmers  here  have  enjoyed 
their  easy  and  favourable  Wheat  sowing  so  much  that 
many  who  had  finished  have  begun  again,  and  if  the 
present  "open"  weather  continues  till  the  end  of  the 
month  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  have  an  unusually 
large  breadth  of  Wheat  sown.  The  extra  stimulus  to 
Wheat  sowing,  however,  will  not  be  without  its 
"reflex  action;"  that  is  to  say,  many  canny  ones 
will  refrain  from  putting  in  an  extra  breadth  of  Wheat 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  think  every  one  else  is 
doing  it.  Such  a  reserve,  especially  considering  the 
high  prices  of  Barley  and  Oats,  is  by  no  means  im- 
prudent. Every  one  knows  that  the  price  of  Barley  is 
influenced  much  less  than  that  of  Wheat  by  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  produce,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
higher  probability  of  good  prices  for  the  former  than 
for  the  latter  grain  next  year,  although  the  prospect  in 
both  cases  is  favourable  enough  to  the  corn  grower. 
The  stubbles  and  broken  lands  plough  up  in  excellent 
condition,  thus  promising  a  fine  seed-bed  for  spring 
corn.  The  work  for  the  horses  is  lighter  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  after  last  year  it  must  be 
quite  a  pleasant  recreation,  by  comparison,  to  draw  a 
plough.  Mangels  are  now  nearly  all  safe  in  the  clamps, 
and  why  any  should  be  still  abroad  after  so  long  a 
period  favourable  to  carting  them  with  little  horse 
strength,  is  a  mystery.  Clovers  plant  tolerably  well, 
but  less  thickly  than  in  some  seasons.  Early  sown 
Tares  are  strong  and  thick.  Less  store  stock  than 
usual  has  been  purchased  by  graziers  in  this  district, 
on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  root  crops,  Mangels 
especially.  B. 


arhds. 


MARK  LANE. 
Monday,  Nov.  17. 
There  was  a  very  short  supply  of  English  Wheat  to 
this  morning's  market,  which  realised  the  prices  of  this 
day  se'nnight.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  for 
foreign  there  was  a  fair  consumptive  demand,  at  last 
week's  rates.  Malting  Barley  was  fully  as  dear  ;  grind- 
ing Barley,  Peas,  and  Maize  brought  an  advance  of  is. 
por  qr.  Beans  unaltered  in  value.  New  Oats  wete  6d. 
and  is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  but  good  old  corn  sold  at  late 
prices.     Flour  was  steady,  without  change  in  value. 

Prick  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  i  s,     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62-64  Ked 60—62 


fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 66  Red 

—  Talavera 66 — 70, 

—  Norfolk    I     —    I  Red 

—  Foreign    '53  — 7*  1 

Barlev,  grind  &dist.,36j  to  42j..Chev.j     —      Malting  . . 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 36  Malting  .. 
Oat  S,  Essex  and  Suffolk   ]     —     ! 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato      —     |Feed   .. .. 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed   ..  .. 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 35  Feed 

Rvk 36—40  Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I     — 

Beans,  Mazagan..  ..33s.  to  36s.  ..Tick  36—40  Harrow  .. 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — j...  Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian. 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  35 — 37  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  44 — 50  Country . . 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack.. 


43—52 
35—54 


36-40 

35—36 
4=—45 
39—43 
30—3? 

44—5o 
40—75 


Wednesday,  Nov.  19. 
The  grain  trade  to-day  has  been  very  quiet.  The 
supply  of  English  Wheat  has  been  very  short,  owing  to 
farmers  being  engaged  in  field  labour,  but  there  has  been 
a  fair  show  of  foreign.  With  a  thin  attendance  of 
millers,  transactions  have  been  restricted,  at  late  cur- 
rencies. The  supply  of  Barley  has  been  moderate. 
Malting  produce  has  been  steady  in  value,  with  a  fair 
demand.  Grinding  parcels  have  been  firm.  Malt  has 
changed  hands  at  late  rates.  The  Oat  trade  has  been 
firm,  although  not  active,  at  previous  quotations.  Maize 
has  been  steady,  on  former  terms.  Beans  and  Peas  have 
been  quiet,  at  late  rates.  Flour  has  changed  hands,  at 
previous  quotations. 

Arrivals  op  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 


Qrs. 

380 


24,360 


Barley. 


Qrs. 

1380 


2870 


Qrs. 

I,IOO 

1,400 
23,080 


25,580 


Flour. 


Sacks. 
f       860 


brls. 


Liverpool,  Nov.  18. — There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  coun  try  millers,  who  purchased  Wheat  freely,  and 
prices  for  red  advanced  id.  to  2d.  per  cental  since  Friday. 
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Flour  firm,  and  in  fair  demand.  Beans  6d.  per  qr. 
dearer.  Peas  also  rather  in  sellers'  favour.  Oats  firm, 
but  with  only  a  moderate  business  passing.  Indian  Corn 
in  strong  demand,  at  a  further  advance  since  Friday, 
making  a  rise  of  is,  gd.  to  zs.  per  qr.  on  the  week. 
Averages. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oct.    it  .. 

—  18  .. 

—  25  .. 
Nov.    t  .. 

—  8  .. 

—  tS  .. 

615  ad 
60     2 
60     1 

59  'o 

60  9 
«■     3 

44*  3<* 
43     t 

42  10 

43  ■ 

43  6 

44  8 

251  3d 

24  2 

25  10 
25    0 

24  10 

25  8 

Average 

60    6 

41  it 

25     2 

SEED  MARKET, 
Our  markets  have  been  fairly  attended  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  business  passing  has  been  limited.  As  yet 
there  is  but  little  new  home-grown  red  seed  offering,  and 
fine  samples  are  scarce.  Foreign  parcels,  in  the  absence 
of  transactions,  are  without  alteration  in  value.  Our 
advices  from  France  quote  an  advance  of  is.  per  bale  in 
the  price  of  Italian  Rye-grass  ;  the  stock  on  that  side  is 
said  to  be  comparatively  small.  There  has  lately  been  a 
little  inquiry  for  perennial  grasses.  Hemp  seed  sells  at 
unaltered  currencies.  Canary  seed  continues  the  upward 
movement  noted  in  our  last.  Blue  boiling  Peas  are  fully 
as  dear  as  last  week.  For  Tares  there  is  no  demand 
whatever.  Mustard  seed  keeps  dull ;  Rape  seed  is  firm. 
John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Nov.  20, 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  the  trade, 
although  slow,  continues  firm,  there  being  little  disposition 
on  the  part  of  holders  to  press  sales,  in  anticipation  that 
the  trade  afier  Christmas  is  likely  to  revive,  consumers 
having  hitherto  bought  very  sparingly.  Continental 
markets  are  all  firm,  independently  of  any  demand  from 
this  side.  The  tone  of  the  trade  generally  is  decidedly 
healthy. 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  17. 
We  have  a  much  larger  supply  of  English  Beasts  than 
on  last  Monday,  and  a  few  more  foreign,  still  we  are  not 
overdone  with  choice  qualities.  There  is  no  quotable 
alteration  in  price,  except  in  some  inferior  descriptions. 
A  fair  clearance  is  effected.  There  are  not  quite  so  many 
Sheep  as  last  week,  but  trade  is  very  dull  ;  prices  are  not 
much  altered,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  clear  out.  Calves 
are  not  cheaper ;  trade,  however,  is  not  brisk.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  2340  Beasts,  9880  Sheep,  230 
Calves,  and  35  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  60  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  1100  Beasts  and  400  Sheep  ;  and  2380 
Beasts  and  25  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d,  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  ;  Best     Long-wools    6    4to6    6 

fords,  &c.         ..     6     2to6     6  ,  Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best  Shorthorns..     6     o — 6     4     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     6—5  10 
2d  quality  Beasts.     5     o — 5     6     Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  '  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds        ..     6     8—7     o     Calves       ..  ..4     4—5     8 

Do.  Shorn  ..      ..     —     ..     Pigs  ..  ..     4     4—5     8 

Beasts,  5880  ;  Sheep,  17,650  ;  Calves,  260  ;  Pigs,  120. 

Thursday,  Nov.   20. 

The   supply  of  English  Beasts  is  shorter,  and  choic  e 

qualities    are   very    scarce,    but   there  are        few    more 

foreign.     Trade  is  very  dull,  and  Mondays  quotations 

are  scarcely  realised.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  very  small, 

so  also  is  the  demand.     Prices  remain  about  the  same  as 

on  Monday.     Calves  to-day  are  of  better  quality,  and  we 

have  a  few  more  of  them.     Trade  is  dull,   at  rather  lower 

rates.     There  are  70  English  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade 

fair  at  late  rates  ;  Dutch  are  rather  lower.     Our  foreign 

supply  consists  of  230  Beasts,  50  Milch  Cows,  2750  Sheep, 

and  370  Calves. 

(Per  stone  of8lb.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools    6    4to6    6 

fords,  &c.  ..     6     2to6     4    Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best  Shorthorns  ..     6    o — 6     2    Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     6—5  10 
2d  quality  Beasts        5     0—5     4    Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  .. 

Best    Downs    and  Lambs — 

Half-breds       . .     6     8—7     o    Calves       . .         . .     4     4—5     4 
Do.  Shorn  ..        . .  —  ..       Pigs  ..  ..4    4—5     6 

Beasts,  goo  ;  Sheep,  4700  ;    Calves,  470  ;  Pigs,  30. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Nov.  20. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        ja_s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  i7j. 

Small  Pork,  5*.  od.  to  5J.  4*/.  ;   Large  Pork,  41.    2d.  to 
41.  8d.  per  8  lb. 


HA  Y.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Nov. 

Sup.  Meadow  Hay,  84.J.  to  90s.     Inferior  Clover 

Inferior  do 63        74 

New  do —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Nov 


18. 

7W.  tO     Q2S. 


Prime  2d  cut  do. 
New  do.  . . 
Straw 

Joshua  Baker] 


45 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    Sos.to  83J. 

Inferior  do 50        70 

Prime  New  Hay   ..  — 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       33         41 


Prime  old  Clover. 
Inferior  do.  do.  . 
Prime  ad  cut  do.. . 
New  Clover  ..  . . 
Inferior  do 


8ai.to  1 02 1. 
60        70 


COALS.— Nov.  19. 

West  Hartley,    31J.    2d. ;     Eastl  Wylam,  g». — Ships 
at  market,  32  ;  sold,  23  ;  unsold,  9;  at  sea,  90. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873. 
Our  System  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 

The  Gardeners1  Ch: 


tele,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  : — "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says  :— " 'J  he  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts." 

The  Gardeners'  Record  says : — Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  10  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  eflect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


C£gf  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,    DROMORE,   KENMARE,    COUNTY    KERRY. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &o. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 


STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c, 


&c. 


Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT- WATER 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

j®-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


THE   HOT-WATEE   CIBCULATOE   COIPAIY. 


Unprecedented  Success  of  their  Patent  Safety  and  Complete  Boiler. 

THE  COMPANY  respectfully  beg  to  announce  that  in  consequence  of  their  Patent  Hot- 
water  Circulator  being  universally  pronounced  the  "  Desideratum  "  for  Horticultural  and 
other  purposes,  coupled  with  unheard-of  economy  and  effectiveness,  corroborated  by  such 
Testimonials  as  never  before  awarded  to  any  other  apparatus,  they  have  issued  a  new  "  Illustrated 
Explanatory  Prospectus,"  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Post  Free  on  application.  All 
who  are  desirous  of  introducing  Heating  by  Hot-water,  and  to  carry  out  such  in  the  most  perfect 
and  natural  manner,  with  the  least  possible  expense,  are  respectfully  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mr.  CANNELL'S  Nursery,  Woolwich,  S.E.,  whose  Illustrated  Pamphlet  is  acknowledged  to 
contain  the  most  valuable  and  practical  information  for  the  million  ever  published,  on  Heating  by 
Hot-water,  and  which  has  now  reached  the  5th  edition,  sent  Post  Free  for  Eight  Stamps. 

Gardeners'  Magazine,  March  25,  1871  : — "  Cannell's  Hot-water  Circulator  merits  the  instant  attention  of  all  who  depend  on  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  ;  he  has  carried  the  practice  of  heating  a  fair  stage  forward,  and  may  expect  a 
speedy  appreciation  of  his  labours.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  '  Cicculator  '  combines  the  main  features  of  the  saddle  and  the  tubular 
boiler  in  quite  a  new  order  of  combinations.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  construction  is  the  leading  of  the  fire  by  devious  ways  through 
compartments  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  abstract  from  the  fuel  its  utmost  value  in  heat-giving  power,  and  ensure  a  rapid  and 
equable  distribution  of  that  power." — S.  HlBBERD,  Esq.,  Eu. 


Selection  from  a  number  of  convincing  Proofs  of  above. 

"Mr.  Canneli..  "  Harwickc  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  October  11,  1873. 

"  hear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  cheque  for  your  Boiler,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  somewhat 
heavily  weighted  with  work,  having  about  500  feet  of  pipe  and  several  hundred  gallons  of  water  in  open  gutters  to  heat  :  but 
it  does  the  work  with  eate  and  tvith  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  putting  it  together.  So  well  am  I  satisfied 
that  I  hope  to  have  one  of  your  larger  Boilers  next  season  to  heat  our  2000  feet  in  six  houses.  I  delayed  writing  until  I  could  give 
an  opinion  based  on  experience,  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  theoretic  merits  of  your  Circulator.  I  am  clad  that 
this  opportunity  has  so  occurred  of  testing  its  merits  by  a  severe  practical  trial,  and  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Boiler  is  all  1  could 
desire  ;  doing  a  maximum  amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  fuel,— a  merit  of  the  first  moment  in  these  limes  of  coa! 
famine.  "  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  "D.  T.    Fish,   F.R.H.S." 


The  Company's  Business  is  strictly  confined  to  Hot-water  Engineering,  and  which  is  undertaken 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Ten  Years'  Warranty  given  with  every  Apparatus  fixed  by  the  Company. 


48   and    49)    KING    STREET,     WOOLWICH,     S.E. 


November  22,  1873.] 
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I8-T  CLASS 
CEnTJEIOAXE 


FIRST  PRIZE. 


LEAMINGTON      BROCCOLI 


F.    PERKINS, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  he  is  now  sending  out  new 
home-grown  Seed  of  this  splendid 


In  Sealed  Packets  only, 


LEAMINGTON, 

novelty,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  the  finest 
Broccoli  in  cultivation  for  late  use. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 


None  Genuine  unless  bearing  the  above  Trade  Mark. 

Reports  of  the  Horticultural  Press  on  the  Specimens  Exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :— 


"  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent  some  very  fine  examples  of  his  new  Leamington 
Broccoli,  which  gained  from  the  Committee  a  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  It  is  of  good 
size,  fine  form,  very  close  and  white,  and  the  heads  are  uncommonly  well  protected  by  tlte 
foliage." — Gardeners1  Chronicle,  April  19,  1873. 

"The  Leamington  Broccoli,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation  for  late  use.  The  heads  were  quite  9  inches  in 
diameter,  globular,  perfectly  solid,  and  very  pure  in  colour,  owing  to  the  admirable  manner 
in  -which  the  leaves  fold  over  and  protect  them.  This  was  awarded  a  FIRST-CLASS 
CERTIFICATE  at  the  last  Meeting,  a  distinction  it  richly  deserved." — Gardeners  Magazine, 
May  io,  1873. 


"Mr.  Perktns,  of  Leamington,  sent  several  heads  of  his  new  Leamington  Broccoli,  a 
remarkably  fine,  large-headed,  late,  and  self-protecting  variety,  which  was  awarded  a  FIRST- 
CLASS  CERTIFICATE.  This  Broccoli  has  been  often  before  the  Committee,  and  has 
invariably  received  its  highest  approval."— Journal  of  Horticulture,  April^,  1873. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  sent  some  splendid  heads  of  his  new 
Leamington  Broccoli,  the  flowers  of  which  are  so  admirably  protected  alike  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  or  of  the  sun  by  the  foliage.  Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  Northampton,  sent  their  Northampton 
Hero  Broccoli,  and  samples  of  Taylor's  Yorkshire  Hero  Broccoli  were  also  exhibited.  Com- 
pared together,  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  these  two  ;  and  though  the  close  white 
heads  were  also  well  protected,  neither  sample  came  up  to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the 
Leamington  Broccoli."—  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  10,  1873. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 

F.  Perkins  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  arranged  with 

MESSRS.  WAITE,   BURNELL,   HUGGINS   &   CO., 

SEED  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E., 
For  the  Wholesale  distribution  of  the  above,  and  from  whom  special  terms  may  be  obtained. 

A  List  of  Firms  ordering  the  above  will  shortly  be  published. 
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SIX   MEDALS   AWARDED    TO 

JAMES   GIBBS  AND   COMPANY, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO. 

THE    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MANURE    IN     USE. 

Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  Genuine  unless  the  Bags  bear  the  TRADE  Mark,  and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal. 

ALSO,  GIBBS'  BONE,  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

AND      IN      THE      HIGHEST      CONDITION. 


PARTICULARS     OF 

JAMES     GIBBS    AND     COMPANY, 

Works-VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E.,  and  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH.  Offices— 16,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OR     THEIR    AGENTS. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  ol  Ten  ant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  TAMES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  and  I.   ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated  on  the   bank  of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional ana  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  ofier  for  Sale — 
GROUND,  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  ,£10  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £&  10s.  per  ton,  or  £8  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  iw.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,   kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 
OATS,  BEANS,  &c. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 


AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  cried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains  :  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables ; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
riants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  double  the  produce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use  _ 

Cash  prices :  £12  per  ton,  151.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  as.  and  41.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  (Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,   N. 

Note.— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manulacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  219^, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA  AVENUE,  and  15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ,£13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  ^14  5.5.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : — 
Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,    13,    Rumford  ■  Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO.,  160,  Hjgl 


Place,  Liverpool 


Street,  Hull 


Messrs.  WM.    SMITH   and   CO.,     10,     Corn    Street,    Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn  I  on-Tyne. 

DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN    GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,  ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain   Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent, 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — ,£14  per  ton,   for    30  tons   and   upwards;    .£15  per   ton,   for   lots   under   30   tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 


THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


N 


EW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without   Injury  to 

the  riants.     In  sample  trial  Tins,  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps, 
(iHN   MOORE,  Nurseryman  and   Seedsman,   53,   Market  Place, 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S     T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11.,  31.,  and  toi.  td. 


This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  GUARANTEED 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  and  CO. 


Offices — no,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


FOWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may  bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71.  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


1  •  SUNDRIESMAN 
POWDER,  JUICE, 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Mai 
and 


uf.icturcr     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers' Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


To  the 
L        Prince  of  Wales, 
f      By     Special     Warrant, 
a  dated    February  10,  1866 

HEWITT, 


By  Royal  Appointment 
T°  &  tar  m. 

Her  Majesty,  ,NJ** r.^ 

Hy    Special    Warrant,      jgSM? 
dated  December  27,  1865.   •)M*r<uc> 

DAY,     SON     & 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    HALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  its.  6d.,  and  £6  6j. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used   thr.Migh-.ut  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Sprint;  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

»i,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


NOTICE.— This  is  the  Season  to  plant  and  look  to 
your  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE. 
1  inch,  %  inch,  ',    inch,  and   Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London. 

RANSLEY    TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed   and   Manure    Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


PATENT  VERMIN8 ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 

AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines.  

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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JAMES   WATTS   and   CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot- Water  ApparatusIManvfactubebs, 
353.  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


900  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and 
&\J\J  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each 
GLASSES,  all  siies. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  th( 
Counties  in  England. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley, 
Surrey.  N.B.—  AGENTS  WANTED. 


W1 


KEEP    OUT    THE    FROST. 

ILLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 

PORTABLE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn   Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  301.;  in  copper,  501. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Catalogues  free. 


To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others. 

CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 

HEAT       REGULATOR. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheat, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.t    Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural    Builder 

•    Fmsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  mi,  Bunhill  Row,  London.   ' 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SEKVATORIES  of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.— f.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglaied 36 

•■  it       glazed,  ifi-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..    70 

o  feet     h  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

11  11  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         ..  55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  "Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobcllo  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London  W  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  WaJls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness  —Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur.  ' 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  bv  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

..-1,t?cab»ye,EnBravinBisan  exarnPIe  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Wa  s  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  anv 
other.  r  * 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  4c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above.  r 


A,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water-tight 

B,  Pipe  for  Supply  oi  Water  from  the  Boiler. 

C,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot  Water. 

E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  J,K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
U,  Brass  Plate,  covering   Stuffing   Boxes,  and   for  marking   tli 
regulation  of  Valves. 


An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus. 

By  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  for  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  the 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  of  this  Regulator  are,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  \  alves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

MESSRS.    CRITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS, 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT  IKON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.  L.S. ,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris. 

By  this  system,  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tying  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  "be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  4^. 


i^t= 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Eyes per  dor.    os,  6d. 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    ..  ,,  st.  od. 

Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  21.,  21.  6d.  and  3/  ad. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
Igg"  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


[RON    HURDLES.— Wanted,  a  quantity  of  second- 

L  hand,  six  feet  long,  five  bars.    |State  price,  &c,  to 

A.  B.,  R.  Nixon,  IX,  Leadenhall  Street,  E. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit  Trees 

on   the   French  system,  and  as   recommended  by  Mr. 

W.  Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walla  arc  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  alTorded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying;  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No. 


900, 


4*.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING      HOLDFASTS, 

zs.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  vs.  6d.  and  3s.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &   BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


BURNEVS       PATENT      SOLID      CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  (f 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Nayy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edge,  &c. 

Messrs,  J.  B,  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873, 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high :  — 


Size 

of 

Mesh. 


i  in. 


Mostly  used  for 


Dogs  or  Poultry 
Small  Rabbi ts.&c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 
Poultry,  &c. 
Poultry,  etc. 
Aviaries,  &c.      . . 
Aviaries,  &c. 


a  01    So  \o 


« 


s.  d.  [|  I  s.  d. 
o  3|  18  o  4i  17 
o  4J  18  o  5!  17 
o  5J  18  o  6}  |l7 
o  10  18  1  o^  17 
4  I  18 
o  19 
6  20  2  8   19 


1     I*    19,   1 
1   10     20    2 


tl}>> 

0 

p~ 

/JQ, 

s. 

d. 

0 

5? 

0 

o* 

0 

8 

I 

4 

z 

7 

2 

3 

O 

3 

*#*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  b.  brown  &  CO., 

Offlces-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A   NEW  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 

THE 

Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,   1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


Full  Market  Reports. 

Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies, 

Estates  and  Farms. 

A  Veterinary  Editor, 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden, 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural    History, 
&c.  &c. 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

Patents  and  Inventions. 

Illustrations. 


,\  FTER  thirty  years'  association  with  "  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE? 
L\  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the  double 
J.    jL.    space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 

FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given. 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture — their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FARM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land  Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences, 
Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture. Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known — 
Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS — wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c.  ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History ;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages  ;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad: — all  these 
will  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;   Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.O.O.   TO  BE  MADE   PAYABLE   AT   THE  KING   STREET  POST  OFFICE,   W.C.,   to   WILLIAM   RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 


November  22,   1S73.] 
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GARDENERS'  CHRQIICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 

The  Gardeners    Chronicle   Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)   will  be  ready  early  in 
December,  for  presentation  to  all  subscribers  to  "  The 
Gardeners    Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 


The  Almanac    may    be 

rollers,  price  6d. 


had    separately,    mounted  on 


Published    by   W.   RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 


THE  FLORIST  and  POMOLOGIST  for 
DECEMBER,  Price  15.,  will  contain  Plates  of  EARLY 
RIVERS  and  MONSTROUS  HEART  CHERRIES  (Coloured), 
and  ADIANTUM  HENSLOVIANUM :  an  exhaustive  practical 
illustrated  article  on  VIOLETS  and  VIOLET  CULTURE,  by  Mr. 
G.  Lee,  Clevedon  ;  with  papers  on  the  RENOVATION  of  OLD 
GARDEN  SOILS,  by  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir;  on  QUEKCUS 
LI  BAN  I  (illustrated);  on  Ml'SA  SUPERBA  (illustrated); 
GARDEN  WORK  Tor  the  MONTH  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  interest- 
ing subjects.  London  :  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Folntaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery.  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswiclc.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  &f.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.  Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  j£to  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice. 
(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS   INSERT    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all     Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  EC. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,   Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,   Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham  . .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol . .         . .  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow         . .  \V.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Morton's  Almanac  for  1874. 

Ready,  November  25,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is., 

MORTON'S  ALMANAC  for  FARMERS  and 
LANDOWNERS  for  1874,  Nineteenth  Year  of  Publication, 
containing  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  Every  Month  in  the  Year, 
Practical  Information  on  all  Farm  Matters,  Agricultural  History  of 
1873,  &c.     Crown  410,  Illustrated. 

CASSELL,  FETTER  and  GALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
ISS    BR  ADDON'S   NEW    NOVEL. 


M1 


New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,"  &c. 
In  Three  Vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

UCIUS  DAVOREN. 


BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together 
with  a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  &c,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  for  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  AND  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgate  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
EX.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 


WANTED,  a  HEAD  GARDENER,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  Forcing  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  Straw- 
berries, and  Flowers.  In  applying  by  letter,  state  age,  whether 
married,  and  if  any  iamily.— J.  SOLOMON,  Fruiterer,  70,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W. 


WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  a  Man  that 
thoroughly  understands  Vines,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Forcing, 
&c.  (Under  Gardener  kept) ;  married.no  children.  Useless  to  apply 
unless  with  good  character  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  ability. — State 
age,  salary  required,  and  references  for  character,  to  S.  W.,  8,  Birchin 
Lane,  E.C. 


W 


ANTED,  a    first-class    HEAD    GARDENER,   to 

take  entire  charge  of  an  extensive  place  in  Yorkshire  during 
the  proprietor's  absence,  who  is  shortly  going  abroad  for  some  time — 
none  but  a  Man  who  can  be  well  recommended  need  apply.  Salary, 
^80  per  annum,  house,  &c.  No  personal  application  attended  to  in 
first  instance. — Address,  staling  full  particulars  to  S.  LOYD,  Esq. 
16,  Soho  Street,  Islington,  Liverpool. 

ANTED- i  MMED1ATELY,     a     thorough    good 

GARDENER.  —  Must  understand  Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatory, and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Wile  to  attend  the 
Lodge  Gate. — State  age,  wages,  &c,  to  T.  M.  V.,  Sutton  House, 
near  Ely. 

WANTED,  a  steady  MAN,  accustomed  to  Gardening 
and    Nursery    Work.       Wages    18s.    per    week.— WALTER 
DAWSON,  Spike   Bridge  Nursery,  Coventry. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  young  MAN,  in  a 
Nursery,  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  both  under  glass 
and  outside.  To  live  on  the  premises.  Wages  i&s.  per  week. — 
W.  KIRKCALDY,  West  W.ckham  Nursery,  Beckcnham,  Kent. 


WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN  (Retail  Counter),  a  young 
Man,  experienced  and  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  Retail 
Department  in  a  London  House, — State  where  previously  employed 
and  wages  required,  to  M.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


Seed  Trade. 

WANTED,  for  a  London  House,  a  young  MAN, 
for  the  Counter,  and  to  assist  in  the  Warehouse.  Must  write 
a  good  hand. — Address,  stating  wages  required,  where  last  employed, 
k,  to  C.  D.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  IMPROVER,  a  Youth  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  Retail  Seed  Trade,  and  is  willing  to  fill  up 
his  spare  time  in  the  Houses  or  Nursery. — Address,  in  own  hand- 
writing, to  CHARLES  YOUNG,  The  Nursery,  Balham  Hill, 
London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  active  Man,  as  PORTER  ;  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  Packing  Plants  in  a  Nursery 
would  be  preferred. — Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  DICKSON  and 
ROBINSON,  Seed  Merchants,  Manchester. 


WANTED,  on  a  Gentleman's  Estate,  a  MAN  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  Management  of  Cows,  Poultry, 
Pigs,  and  other  Live  Stock.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  offer  the 
best  relerences  for  competency,  sobriety,  honesty,  &c. — Address,  by 
letter,  to  S.  B. ,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Stationer,  George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  as  COWMAN  and  DAIRYWOMAN,  on 
a  Nobleman's  Estate,  a  Man  and  Wife,  without  family.  Man 
to  attend  to  Cows,  with  help;  Wife  to  take  charge  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry.  State  wages  expected.  Good  reference  required. — 
G.  EDGERTON,  Strawberry  Hill,  Teddington,  S.W. 


f^_  ARDENER  (Head).—  Age  36,  married,  no  family; 

V.A  thoroughly  understands  Late  and  Early  Forcing  in  all  its 
branches.  Twenty  years'  practical  experience  Two  years  in  last 
situation,      Character  and   testimonials   first-class.- P.  T.  T„  News 

Agents,  7,   l'ullen  Strret,   Hanover  Square,  \V. 

GARDENER  (Head).  — No  incumbrance;  a 
thoroughly  energetic  practical  Man,  fully  conversant  with  the 
profession.  Has  had  great  experience  in  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of 
all  kinds  ol  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  in  good  Establishments. 
Seven  years  character  from  the  Nobleman  he  has  last  served,— F.  A., 
Mr.  W.  Anheld's,  Great   Driffield,  East  Yorkshire 


(^.ARDENER   (Head),   age  44,    married,    one    child 

V-J  (9  years).— Mr.  W.  Paul  is  desirous  ol  recommending  the 
above  CO  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Man,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
us  branches,  including  Early  and  Late  Forcing.  Twenty  years  Head 
Gardener  -W.  C  ,  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  Waltham  Cross.  V  * 

/^.ARDENER  (Head),    to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 

V-A  man  requiring  the  services  of  a  Man  thoroughly  practical  in 
every  branch  of  Gardening.—  Age  35 ;  upwards  of  six  years  in  present 
situation,   Jor   which   an   unexceptionable   character    will    be    given 

rfwViT/uc  «°iu£h  bJea.ki^B  ,up  of  lhc  Establishment.-;  OHN 
t  iMiMBS,  Ockham  Park,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 

/  1  ARDENER       (Head),       or      GARDENER      and 

ry      rAiUFFr_ AfiC  SS-mairicd,  one  child  ;  has  a  practical  know- 

'•■'l.:*'  "I    ,l"-   I'l-l^-.nuL.        W  ,:l   sl„„i|,    [„_■   leaving   his    si  [nitlh- 11     !,,-|,l    as 

above  seven  years.  Satisfactory  testimonials  from  present  employer. 
—  I.   BKAY,  The  Lawn,  Swindon. 

GARDENER  (Head,  Working).— Age  30,  married; 
has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening,  Forcing,  Vines,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers.  Peaches. 
Mushrooms  &c.  Leaving  present  situation  on  account  of  marrying. 
Wife  first-class  Dressmaker.  —  S.  J.t  Post  Office,  Melton  Ross, 
l    l<  <-by,  1  1111  1  ilnshirc. 


/GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed).— Age  24  ; 

V.J    understands  Gardening  in   all  its  branches.     Good  character — 
J.  B.,  1,  Minnie  Cottages,  Canterbury  Road,  Forest  Hill.S.E. 

GARDENER,  middle-aged,  married,  no  family.— 
Samuel  Pickersgill,  Gardener  to  R.  Heath,  Esq.,  Heffcrston 
(.range,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  is  at  liberty  to  re-engage  with  any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  the  above. 

GARDENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  GARDENER  and 
FORESTER,  or  either  separate.— The  Advertiser  (age  42), 
having  acted  in  the  above  capacity  for  the  past  nine  years,  is  now 
open  to  a  re-engagement.— W.  T.,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

GARDENER  (Under).— Age  21  ;  has  a  good  know- 
ledge  of  Gardening.     Four  years'   experience.     To   assist   in 
Houses  prelerred.     Good  character.— J.  D.,  Post  Office,  Exeter. 


To  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

GARDENER  (Under).-Charles  Waite  wishes 
for  a  re-engagement  as  above.  Has  served  nearly  two  years 
with  one  of  the  most  practical  Gardeners  of  the  day.  First  class  refer- 
ences.—For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  E.  CLARKE,  Head 
Gardener,  T  he  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

rpRAVELLER^       SALESMAN,       FOREMAN,      o~r 

J-      MANAGER,    where    Plants    are    Cultivated.— F.    H     S 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Olfice,  W.C.  " 


"TVTANAGER,  or  FOREMAN  (Working),  in  a  Market 

XTi  Nursery.— Mr.  Oubbidge,  Jun.,  is  open  to  an  engagement  as 
above.  Having  had  10  years'  experience,  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  general  routine.  Would  have  no 'objection  to  a  Shop,  and 
Manage  the  Accounts.  Satisfactory  references.— Church  Walk 
Nursery,  Stoke  Ncwington,  London,  N. 

FOREMAN  (Ground).— Age  36,  single ;  Fruit  Tree 
and  Rose  Grower,  expert  Graftsman,  Knifeman,  and  general 
handy  Propagator,  also  a  good  Plant  Grower.  Good  wages  expected 
Good  references.-HORTUS,  10,  George's  Street,  St.  elements; 
Oxford.  ' 

To  Gentlemen  and  all  Connected  witn  Landscape 

GARDENING. 

FOREMAN.— The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  good  and 
extensive  experience  as  above  under  some  ot  the  leading  Land- 
scape Gardeners,  begs  to  offer  his  services  in  a  like  capacity  or  to 
any  contemplating  Laying-out  their  Grounds.  First-class  testimonials 
as  to  ability,  &c  —ALPHA,  15,  Pomona  Place,  Fulham,  London,  S  W 


TMPROVER,    in    a    good     Nursery    or    Gentleman's 

-L  Garden,  where  a  general  knowledge  may  be  obtained.  Has  had 
ten  months'  experience  in  Stovework,  and  wishes  to  continue  the 
same.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  terms,  &c,  to  C.  NEED,  Edith 
House,  Malvern. 


TMPROVER.— A  Youth,  over  17  years  of  age,  wishes 

-L  to  place  himself  under  a  Gardener  in  a  good  Establishment, 
where  he  would  be  employed  in  the  Houses  amongst  Plants,  &c  Is 
at  present  employed  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  under  his  lather  who  is 
Gardener  Will  pay  a  Premium,— STREBOR,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Othce,  W.C. 

JJHOPMAN  (Assistant).— Age  23.    total  abstainer. 

kj  Good  references  from  present  and   previous  employers  —A   H 
Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son.  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

HOUSE    CARPENTER.— Married  ;     respectable  — 
W.    DURANT,    q,    Morton    Street,    Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
Manchester.  ' 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W 


A. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter — proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well-qualified  MEN  open  ior  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  30,  no  incumbrance  ;  has 
a  thorough  knowledee  of  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Four 
years'  good  character.— THOMAS  BURFORD,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Ascot,  Berks. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  35,  married.  —Thomas 
Hedley  (shortly  at  liberty)  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  Eleven  years  with  present  employer, 
Lady  Dorothy  Wentworth  Fitzwilltam,  Harrowden  House,  Welling- 
borough, who  will  answer  al  inquiries. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EP       P      S    '    S  C       O       C 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and.  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co  ,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London."— See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

W8,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 
orks  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston  Road. 

INNE  "FORD'S     FLUI  D~M  AG  N~E  S  I  A. 


D 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache , 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti> 
tutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  I*.  i%d.,  aj.  od.,  45.  6d.,  and  in. 

COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 
FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       P  I  L  I  S, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  is.  i%d.t  31.  o4.,  4s,  6d.,  and  11/. 
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HORTICULTURAL      BUILDINGS. 


BEST     QUALITY     ONLY. 


THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  ABOUT  TO  ERECT  THE  ABOVE, 

SHOULD   CONSULT 


WEEKS'S 

NEW 

BOOK    OF    DESIGNS, 

13th   Edition   (enlarged  and   Post   Free),  which    contains— 

WINTER  GARDENS,   CONSERVATORIES,   PLANT   HOUSES,   FERNERIES, 

VINERIES,   PEACH    HOUSES,    ORCHARD   HOUSES,   PINE 

STOVES,   FORCING   HOUSES  and   PITS, 

Statable  for  every  requirement. 


WEEKS'S  PATENT  DUPLEX  UPRIGHT  TUBULAR  BOILER, 

GUARANTEED   FOR    TEN    YEARS, 

SUPPLIED   AND    FIXED    BY 

J.    WEEKS    &    CO., 

HORTICULTURAL    BUILDERS   and    HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    MANUFACTURERS, 

KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA,    LONDON,    S.W. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 
1  nnted  by  William  RiCHARDS.at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  ! 
chards,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St  Paul's   Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  November  U,  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Mkn/irs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
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NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  yl  of  January,  1874, 
"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  will  consist 
of  32  pages  {same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "AGRICULTURAL  Gazette "  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  1619.) 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle "  In  America, 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to     the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  including  Postage  to  the  United  States   is  £i  6s. 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

THE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  lulto  have 
fixed  the  Dates  for  their  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  tvill 
kindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  posstble,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


ROYAL        HORTICULTURAL        SOCIETY, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  W. 
NOTICE.-FLOWER    SHOW,    FRUIT    and    FLORAL    COM- 
MITTEE MEETING,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  December  3,  at 
II   o'Clock.      GENERAL    MEETING  at  3.       Band  of  the   Royal 
Horse  Guards  from  2.      Admission  21.  bd. 


KOYAL     BOTANIC      SOCIETY,     Regent's     Park. 
EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  1874 
Notice  to  Exhibitors  —Each  Exhibition  next  year  will  be  held 
during  ONE  DAY  only,  viz. — 

SPRING  EXHIBITIONS-WEDNESDAYS,  March  25,  April  22. 
SIMMER  EXHIBITIONS— WEDNESDAYS,  May  20,  June   10, 
June  24.        By  Order  of  the  Council,      w   SOWERBy,  Secretary. 


CRYSTAL     PALACE.— The    following    dates    have 
been  fixed : — 
FEBRUARY  14.— CAGE  BIRD  SHOW. 
MAY  16.-FIRST  FLOWER  SHOW. 
JUNE  20— GREAT  ROSE  SHOW. 
"-JJIN  I  KU 


SEPTEMBER  1  to  3.— AUTU.N 


JIT  and  FLOWER  SHOW. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Surplus  Bulhs.— To  Large  Planters. 

JAMES  CARTER  AND   CO.    are  prepared   to   make 
special  low  uuotations  for  quantities  of  the  above  on  application. 
237  and  938,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

Extra  Fine  Roses. 

EDWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  someof  the  healthiest 
and  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.     LISTS  free. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


ROSES. — The  hnest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation.      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  ; 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 

JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


ROSES,   in  pots. — Tea-scented,   China  and    Noisette 
Roses,   deliciousiy   fragrant  and   most   beautiful,  blush,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  salmon  colour,  &c. ,  151.  per  dozen. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


EWIS  WOODTHORPES   WHOLESALE 
and    RETAIL    ROSE     CATALOGUES     are    now 
ready,  free  by  post.     Before  ordering,  send  for  one. 

Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hcdingham,  Essex. 


m~  LE 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

CI  EORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
T  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STUCK.,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting  ; 
also  a  large  stock  inpots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
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IANT   LILY  ol   the   VALLEY.— Strong  flowering 

Roots,  21.  per  dozen,  i2f.  6d.  per  ioo,  package  iree. 

E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby- 


LILY  of   the  VALLEY,   Giant.— Very  strong  single 
roots,  tor  Forcing,  ys.  per  ioo,  or  £3  per  1000;  also  extra  strong 
Clumps  at  lit.  and  15*.  per  aoz.     Carriage  paid  to  any  railway  station. 
W.  ICETON,  Arfstern  Nursery,  Barnes,  S.W. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send   post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Ferns  and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
Including  prices  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No   7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery   Sidcup  Hill,  Kent 
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New  Rose  Catalogue  for  1873-74. 
M.    WOOD    A  no    SON,    Woodlands    Nursery, 

Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Koses,  Fruits,  Trees,  SHrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special  offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI      STOCKS,     in    large    quantities    and 
remarkably  fine.     Prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


MANETTI  STOCKS,    very  strong,    201.    per   iooo  ; 
HORSE    CHESTNUTS,  very  strong,  8  feet,  251.    per    100; 
10  feet,  35s   per  ioo. 

THOS.   MILNER.Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley. 


FIFTY    THOUSAND    strong    MANETTI 
CUTTINGS,  at  ,s.  per  loco;  also  about  3000  3-yr.-old  HORSE 
CHESTNUTS,  at  251.  per  rooo. 
F.   K.   BELL,  I'addock  Nursery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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LADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  flowering  bulbs, 
very  cheap. 
HOOPER  And  CO.  have  several  thousands  lor  Disposal. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


GLADIOLI. — One    Million   extra   strong    Bulbs    are 
now   ready  for  delivery.     CATALOGUES,  describing  all  the 
English  and   Foreign  varieties  in  commerce  worth  cultivating,  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  for  exhibition,  now  ready,  post  free. 
KELWAY  and   SON,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash:— 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40$.  ;  50  sorts,  25s.  ;  25  sorts,  151.  Hamper 
and  package  included — Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Elorist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ot  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  difterent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 
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EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Mulberries. 

SALTMARSH  AND  SON  have  an  unusually  fine  and 
healthy  Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  this  Season.     Prices  to  the 
Trade  at  per  dozen  or  hundred,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


FRUIT  TREES.— Standard  and  Pyramid  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  75s.  per  100;  Gooseberries, 
from  10s.  per  100;  Currants,  from  6s.  per  100.  CATALOGUES  on 
application.      THOMAS  EVES.  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


Large  Fruiting  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  Trees. 

JOHN  LEWIS,  Ember  Nurseries,  Thames  Ditton, 
S.W.,  has  to  offer  the  above,  all  in  fine  healthy  condition,  which 
can  be  removed  with  safety.  Height,  10  to  15  feet  ;  8  feet  through. 
Intending  purchasers  would  do  well  to  inspect  the  stock. 


Fruit  Trees. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  are 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


/MDER    APPLES.  —  Magnificent    Standard     Trees, 

V-^     straight  and  clean  in  the  stem,  of  the  very  best  Herefordshire 
and   other  varieties,  241.  and  30*.   per  dozen.     LISTS  of  sorts, 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  each,  on  application. 

OLDROYD  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Shrewsbury. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-ripened   Fruiting  and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
_FRANCIS_R:_KINGHURN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

GRAPES      WANTED     (good     Black     Hamburgh). 
"Write,  or  send  sample,  with  price  for  quantity,  to 
H.  SOLLIS,  Bath. 


WANTED,  FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS. -State  price 
to  E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash,  Derby. 


WINTER  FLOWERS,  WINTER  FLOWERS.— 
Twelve  fine  Plants,  to  produce  flowers  all  the  winter,  for 
One  Guinea,  consisting  of  Bouvardias,  Heaths,  Spiraeas,  Deuuias, 
Camellias,  Kpacris,  &c.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

IOHN   H.   LEV,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 


BUTTONS'    "GUINEA"    COLLECTION   of 

O    CHOICE    FLOWER    ROOTS   for   Outdoor   Cultivation,    for- 
warded (Carriage  Free)  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 

SUTTONS'    "GUINEA"    COLLECTION    of 
CHOICE     FLOWER     ROOTS    for    Indoor    Cultivation,   for- 
warded (Carriage  Free)  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

ORCHIDS.- A     few     for    Sale.       Inquire  ~of~tlie 
COACHMAN,  5,  High b ury  Grove,  N. 
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A.K,    WALNUT,    HORSE    CHESTNUT,    prime 

Trees  for  plnniini;,  about  5  feet  hieji,  2or.  per  100. 
WILKIN,  Tiplrec  Heath,  Essex. 


To  the  Trade  and  Extensive  Planters. 

JOHN  THOMPSON  and  SON  can  offer  transplanted 
OAK,  2  to  6  feet,  and  upwards;  do.  QUICK  THORN,  suitable 
for  working,  clean-grown,  well  rooted.  Samples  and  prices  on  appli- 
cation. 18,  Krenchgate,  Doncaster. 

LARCH  PLANTS,    2.7  to   3,   feet— a   quantity,    very 
good,  to  be  Sold,  cheap;  and  SCOTCH  FIR,  \%  to  2  feel. 
Mr    I  DUN  EDMONDS,  the  loudens,  Itestwnod  Lodge.  Notiinghain. 


WANTED,       HONEYSUCKLES,      WHITE 
JASMINES.     CLOVES,     CARNATIONS,     and    WHITE 
LILIES.    Quote  prices  for  prompt  cash  to 
J. C. WHEELER  and  SON,  Nurserymen, 50,  Mark  Lane.London.E.C. 


WANTED,  STRONG  roots  of  Salt's  Crimson  Perfec 
tion.  Baldry's  Scarlet  Defiance,  and  Marshall's  Early  Scarlet 
RHUDARB,  trl-e.    State  quantity  and  lowest  price. 

F.  &  A.  DICKSON  U  SONS,  "  Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


'liHRLIi  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  Sple 
JL    planted  LA.RCH,  from  iK  105  feet  high.      Price  ( 
GEO.   DAVISON,   White  Cross  Nu 


iidkl   trans- 
on  application, 
cs,  Hereford. 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 

JOSEPH"  SMITH'S    (Jun.)    Wholesale    and"  Retail 

"    CATALOGUES   of  NURSERY  STOCK  arc  now  ready,  free 
by  post. 

Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Matlock.  Derbyshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

STUART  AND  CO.,  5,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C— Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  choice 
selection  of  new  and  rare  FLOWER  SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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USTIN     and     McASLAN,      Nurserymen     and 

Seedsmen,^  Glasgow.^  Established    1727,— A    healthy,   hardy- 


grown  Stock   of   FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,   FRUIT  TREES 
&c.     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


XfOR     SPECIAL     OFFER     of    50,000     COMMON 

-L  LAURELS,  the  best  in  the  Trade,  and  other  NURSERY 
STOCK,  see  R.  and  J.  TUCKER'S  Advertisement  in  to-day's 
Garde-nets'  Chronicle,  p    1606. 

FIVE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND  extra  fine   trans- 
planted   QUICKS,   from    15s.,  305.,    051.,    and    301.    per    iooo. 
Samples  sent  on  application. 

WM.   WOOD   and   SON,   Woodlands   Nursery,   Maresfield,   near 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra  fine  trans- 
planted SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  leet.  the  property  of  a  Gentle 
man  having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.  WOOD   and   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

To  the  Trade. 

QEEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 
O    TREES,— Purchasers  of  above  may  have  special  offers,  and 
samples  if  desired,  on  application  to 
W.  P.  LAIRD  and  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

CAPE  EVERLASTING— A  large  Consignment  just 
arrived,  in  splendid  condition.     For  price,  apply  to 
DICK  RADCLVFFE  and  CO.,  129,  High   Holborn,  W.C. 
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OR  SALE,    a  large  STEPHANOTIS,    in  a  No.  1 

pot,  trained  to  roof  of  creen house,  24  feet  long.     For  price,  &c, 
J.  BAVERSTOCK,  Ship  Inn,  Barking,   Essex,  E. 
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CER   NEGUNDO    VARIEGATA.— Standards  and 

Half-Standards  of  this  fine  variegated  tree  can  be  supplied  in 
antity.     Prices  on  application. 
EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 


To  the  Trade. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing.— Very  fine  plants 
of  this,  established  in  large  48-pots,  can  be  supplied  by 
EWING  and' CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 
Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 

CENTAUREA    RAGUSINA    CANDIDISSIMA 
COM  PACTA  SEED.     For  price  apply  to 
CHARLES     YOUNG,  Nurseryman,   Seedsman,  and    Florist 
Balham  Hill,  London,  S.W. 

PAMPAS  GRASS.— A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 
two,  and  three  years  established,  in  pots.     Price   per   100  on 
application.       SUTTl'N    anh  SONS,    Reading.    Berks 


Laxton's  Ne  ,v  Peas. 

SUPERLATIVE,  OMEGA,  POPULAR,    WILLIAM    the   FIRST 

JAMES  VEITCH  and  SONS  have  a  small  quantity 
of  each  of  the  above  to  spare  to  the  Trade.     Price  on  application 

1      1,  S  W. 


Royal  Ex 


:  Nursery,  Kir 


Road,    Chel5< 


Extra  Strong  Seakale  and  Asparagus,  for  Forcing. 

FRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON   &  SONS  have 
a   lahce  stock  of  magnificent    roots    of   above.      Price    on 
application.  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


JOHNSTONE'S    ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 
Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation  for  open 
ground  ;  forces  better  than  any  variety  wc  know,  and  has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  fir,  6d.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAIRD  AND  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  N.B. 


SEAKALE    and     RHUBARB     FORCING.— Strong 
well-made      POTS,      for     the     above,    can     be    supplied    by 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

'      LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  7d. 


Pric 


SEAKALE  ROOTS,  magnificent,  extra  strong,  for 
Forcing,  12s  td.  per  100;  a  few  selected  Roots,  15s,  per  100  j 
strong  Roots,  7*.  6d.  per  100.  Magnificent  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  10s  6d.  per  ioa  —  W.  HOOPER,  88,  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  and  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.         

SEAKALE,  extra  strong,  for  forcing,  8s.  per  ioo, 
£4  per  iooo;  good  roots,  for  forcing,  6s.  per  too,  &\  per  iooo; 
Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney  Seed  POTATO,  6s.  per  bushel;  STRAW- 
BERRIES, leading  sorts,  true  to  name,  15$.  per  iooo,  for  cash  with 
order.       R-  LOCKE,  Alexandra  Nursery,  Red  Hill,  Surrey, 
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VINES,  VINES,  VINES. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

jgg"  Prices  on  application.    Early  orders  solicited, 

VICTORIA  [AND   PARADISE   NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


NEW   PEAR. 

WILLIAMS'  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
•  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAR, 
which  has  been  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Hogg  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate,  and  with 
the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk  ;  skin 
lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and  mottles  of  ihin  smooth 
cinnamon-coloured  russet;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short 
segments,  and  is  level  with  the  surface;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  hall 
long;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
richly  flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed. 
This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling  Beurre  superon  ; 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the 
last  named  kind," 

B.  S.   W.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine 

New  Pear— 

Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each ;  strong  Pyramids,  10s.  6d,  each. 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


BOSES,  BOSES,  BOSES. 

The  Dorset  Nurseries,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

H.  BLANDFORD,  Proprietor. 

The  following  letter  from  the  great  rosarian,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rad- 
clyffe,  has  been  received  : — 

«  Sir, — I  have  visited  your  Rose  Plantation  twice  this  season,  The 
plants  are  generally  most  excellent,  and  the  wood  appears  to  be  ripen- 
ing fast,  I  shall  want  a  large  supply  of  Charles  I.efebvre,  Pierre 
Notting,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  baron  Chaurand ;  they  are  choice 
and  beautiful.  «,  w   F_  radcly,,FEi 

"  August  30,  1873." 

Further  comment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

DWARFS,  on  the  Manetti,  10s.  per  doz.,  63s.  per  100, 

£25  per  1000. 

STANDARDS,  16s.  per  doz,,  120s.  per  100. 

Trade  prlee  on  application. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  collections  of  CONIFER.*:, 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ever  offered  to  the 
Public,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  removal. 

FOREST  TREES  and  PLANTS  Tor  Coverts.— H.  B.  specially 
directs  attention  to  Larch,  Spruce,  Hazel,  Oak,  and  Quick,  all  of 
which  are  stout,  clean-grown,  and  well-rooted. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description. 

AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  HEATHS,  PRIMULAS,  FERNS 
PALMS,  and  every  variety  of  Winter-blooming  Plants. 

DUTCH  BULBS  of  the  finest  quality. 

CATALOGUES  Free  on  application. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 

A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON  -AVENUE   TREES. 


FORTY-NINE   FIRST   PRIZES   FOR   ROSES   IN    1873. 

SOME    HUNDREDS    OF    FIRST    PRIZES    DURING    THE    LAST 
THIRTEEN    YEARS. 


PAUL  &   SON'S    ROSES, 


THE 


OLD 


N., 


CAREFULLY  GROWN  FOR  SALE  AT 

NURSERIES,      CHESHUNT, 

Have  maintained  during  the  past  season  their  well-earned  reputation  both  at  the  Shows  and  in  their 
Customers'  Gardens.      The  Stock  on  Sale  this  season  is  simply  unique  in  quality  and  in  regard  to  quantity. 

CAREFULLY  PREPARED  CATALOGUE, 

Post  Free  on  application,  contains  :— Prices  for  Individual  Sorts  and  for  Quantities— Description  of  their 
Cheshunt  Raised  Seedlings  for  1873  and  1874— Notes  on  New  French  Roses— With  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Operations  in   Rose  Garden.  

PAUL  and  SON,  THE  "OLD"  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  N. 


PAUL'S         ROSES 


PREMIER  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE 
AND  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 


FROM  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF   187I. 


100,000    NOW    ON    SALE. 

"  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  has  been  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of  English  Rose  growers."—  Standard,  1873. 

"  The  display  of  Roses  alone  for  numbers  and  excellence  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen." — Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  1873. 
"  The  grandest  collection  of  pot  Roses  we  have  ever  seen." — Journal  of  Horticulture,  1873. 
"  The  Roses  of  Mr.  Paul  are  things  to  see  once  and  dream  of  for  ever." — Athenaum. 
"  Mr.  Paul  is  the  most  successful  Rose  grower  in  England." — Journal  0/ Agriculture. 

Standard  ROSES,  155.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  j  Climbing  ROSES,  gs.  per  dozen  and  upwards. 

Dwarf  Standard  ROSES,  12s.  per  dozen  and  upwards.  Dwarf,  mixed,  for  Shrubberies,  30J.  per  100. 

Dwarf  (on  Manetti)  ROSES,  10s.  6d,  per  doz.  and  upwards.    ROSES  in  pots,  for  forcing,  24s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Dwarf  {own  roots)  ROSES,  12s.  per  dozen  and  upwards.     Specimen  &  half-specimen  ROSES,  from  $s.  to  £$  5*.  each. 


"THE  ROSE  GARDEN,"  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d.         "ROSES  IN  POTS,"  Third  Edition,  2s. 


The  New  GRAPE  VINE,  "WALTHAM  CROSS,"  21s.,  42.?.,  and  63s.  each. 
Also  a  Large  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


PEICED    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE 

Free  by  Post  on  application  to 
WILLIAM  PAUL,  PAUL'S  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  N. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground '; — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,   Norway,  12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple4eaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,   10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,   10  to  14  feet 

„  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

|g^"   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


Richard  Smith's 

ROSE    LIST    FOR    1873-'74 

IS     NOW    READY. 


One  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses,  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  Madame  Lacharme 
and  other  new  sorts,  strong  plants,  for  84s.  ;  100,  including  25  finest  Tea  Roses,  for  io$s.  ;  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Show  Roses,  18*.  to  24s.  per  dozen  ;  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  15J.  per  dozen,  ioot.  per  100;  Tea  and  H.P, 
Roses,  extra  strong,  established  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per  dozen,  £io  per  100  ;  Climbing  Roses,  very  strong,  6s. 
to  I2J.  per  dozen  ;  Bedding  Roses,  501.  per  100. 

Twelve  acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Roses  ;  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 
Parly  application  will  secure  strong  plants  of  best  sorts. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  CONIFER/E,  &c,  6  to  20  ft.  high, 

StoTit  and  finely  formed,  as  Standards,   Pyramids,  Weeping  Trees,  ftc,  for  Parks,  Avenues,  Lawns,  Screens, 
Cemeteries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect. 

Catalogues  with  Sizes  and  Prices, 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     WORCESTER. 


LISTS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Containing  careful  selections,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  to  be  had  on  application— Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.  ;  Conifene,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses,  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  Smith's  List  of  the  Evergreen  Fir  tribe  suitable  for  Britain  free  by  post  for  six  stamps. 

RICHARD    SMITH,    ST.    JOHN'S    NURSERIES,    WORCESTER. 


FIFTY  ACRES   OF   FRUIT  TREES. 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramids  in  pots  for  Orchard -houses,  best  new  and 
old  sorts  ;  strong,  robust  trees,  perfect  in  form,  roots,  and  health,  and  true  to  name,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
VINES,  Planting  Canes,  3J.  6d.  to  $s.  each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  ?s.  6.7.  to  10/.  6d.  each. 
FIGS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  strong  plants  in  pots.     The  Stock  of  these  is  very  tine. 
All  other  Fruits,  for  Description  and  Price  see  LIST. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     ST.    JOHN'S,     WORCESTER. 
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NEW    ENGLISH    VARIETIES    OF    POTATOS. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,   Woodsiobk. 


RECTOR    OF    WOODSTOCK. 

A  very  superior  second  early  round  variety  ;  the  haulm  of  medium  height,  robust  and  spreading.  A  heavy 
cropper,  producing  a  large  quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  good  table  size  to*  each  root  ;  flatfish  round  in  shape,  skin 
while  and  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  white,  of  the  finest  flavour,  and  boils  very  mealy.  The  tubers  are  remarkably 
handsome,  and  first-rate  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  is  a  superb  garden  variety,  and  is  emphatically  the  Potato 
for  a  gentleman's  table  ;  while  its  heavy  cropping  property,  fine  keeping  quality,  and  excellent  flavour,  instances  it  as 
particularly  adapted  for  market  purposes.    Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1870. 

On  every  occasion  that  this  splendid  Potato  has  subsequently  been  exhibited,  it  has  been  most  favourably 
noticed  by  the  Horticultural  Press.  Many  quotations  might  be  given,  but  the  above  description  so  truthfully 
represents  the  character  of  the  Potato,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  them. 

Per  Bushel,  ^os.;    per  Peck,  10s.  6d.y   per  lb.,   is. 
Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


BOUNTIFUL. 

This  is  at  once  the  handsomest  and  most  prolific  Red  Kidney  in  cultivation,  pre-eminent  in  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  its  foim  and  colour.  It  is  a  second  early  variety,  the  haulm  very  distinct,  of  medium  height,  and  branching. 
Very  large  cropper,  producing  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  size  well  adapted  for  table.  Of  true  kidney 
shape,  skin  deep  rich  red,  and  very  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  white,  and  of  superior  flavour.  In  addition  to  being  a 
most  excellent  table  variety,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  keeps  well,  and  should  be  grown 
for  winter  eating.     Has  been  most  favourably  mentioned  in  the  horticultural  journals. 

Per  Peck,  ioj.  6d.;  per  lb.,  is, 
NEW    CAMBRIDGE    KIDNEY    (Dean). 

This  very  superior  late  variety  has  been  so  named  because  it  bears  in  the  tubers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Oxfordshire  Kidney.  It,  however,  differs  materially  in  the  colour  and  growth  of  the  haulm,  which  is  very  dark, 
both  stem  and  leaves,  and  it  ripens  earlier.  The  tubers  are  of  flattish  oval  shape,  skin  white  and  netted,  flesh 
creamy  white,  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  a  fine  variety  for  the  main  crop,  and  will  keep  well  till  the  following 
summer.     A  seedling  from  the  Fluke  crossed  with  Dawes'  Matchless, 

Per  Peck,  js.  6d.;   per  lb.,  gd. 
Also  the  fine  New  American  varieties, 

Extra  Early  VERMJONT,  and  VERMONT  or  BROWNELL'S 

BEAUTY. 

First-class  Certificates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1873. 
Each,  per  lb.,  is.  6d. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  POTATOS, 

Containing  the  most  approved  of  the  newer  types  in  cultivation,  carefully  classified  and  described, 
and  a  Cultural  Essay,  can  be  had  on  application. 


RICHARD    DEAN,    SEEDSMAN,    EALING,   LONDON. 


IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO    PLANTERS. 


LUCOMBE,  PINCE  &  CO. 

Beg  respectfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  intending 
Planters  to  the  undermentioned  special  quotations  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  all  of  which  have  been  grown  in 
immense  quantities  at  their  Kxminster  Nurseries, 
which  are  at  a  high  elevation  ;  and  the  various  Trees 
and  Shrubs  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  being 
in  a  fine  state  for  removal. 


Evergreen  Shrubs  for  Game  Coverts, 
Shrubberies,   &c. 

LAUREL,  common,  2  to  3  feet,  25J.  to  30J.  per  100,  £7  ioj.  to  £8  ioj. 

per  1000 :  4  to  5  feet,  305.  to  35s.  per  100,  ^10  to  £\  1  ioj.  per  1000. 

,,    COLCH  IC  (.111  t/xcccdingly  hands. nne  variety,  even  more  hardy 

than  the  Common  Laurel,  and  cannot  be  too  largely  planted), 

3  feet,  301.  per  100,  j£io  per  1000  ;  4  feet,  351.  per  ioo,  £11    ioj. 

per  1000 ;  5  feet,  401.  to  501.  per  100,  ^15  to  £20  per  1000. 

,,     fine  extra  large   bushy  plants,  about  5  to  6  and  7  feet,  751.  to 

150s,  per  100, 

ItOX,  green  and  variegated,   2   to  3  feet,  30J.  10405.  per  100,  ^10  lor. 

to  A15  per  1000. 
Al/CUBA  JAPONICA,  i  to  i!4  foot,  501.  to  75J.  per  ioo ;  a  feet,  £5 

per  100. 
YEWS,  English,  18  inches,  40J.  per  100,  £ij  ioj.  per  1000  ;  2  feet,  SO*, 
per  100. 
,,     selected  bushy  plants,  lor  hedges,  &c,  50J.  to  75s.  per  100. 
KEKHKklS  DAK  WIN  II,  2  feet,  30  J.  to  40s.  per  100. 
„     AQUIFOLIUM,  2  feet,  211.  to  251.  per  100  ;  £7  ioj.  to  £0  ioj. 

per  1000. 
„     ISEALLII  (japonica),  2  to  3  teet,  40s.  per  100, 
,,    splendid  large  berries,  £15  to  ^20  per  1000. 
,,     HOOKER!  1.  12  to  18  inches,  40J.  to  50J.  per  100. 
,,     STENOI'HYLLA,  2  to  3  feet,  40J.  to  50J.  per  100. 
EUONYMUS,  of  sorts,  about  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  to  50J.  per  100, 

A  fine  collection  or  all  the  most  popular  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 

SHRUBS,  at  6j.,  gs,  I2J.,  i8j.  and  30J.  per  dozen  ;  40J.,  501.,  751., 

to  iooj.  per  100. 

These  include  a  splendid  stock  of  Phillyreas,  Arbutus,  Portugal 

Laurels,  &c,  which  arc  recommended  to  be  planted  in  large  quantities 

for  improving  front  belts  of  Shrubberies,  Sic. 

Extremely  hardy  and  beautiful  CON'IFER.E,  for  forming  Avennes, 
and  planting  in  large  quantities,  Sec. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  4  feet,  2 u.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 

„     MEN  Z I  ESI  I,  5  to  6  feet,30J.  per  dozen. 
P1CEA  PINSAPO,  2  103  feet,  42J.  to  6oj.  per  do^cn  ;   j  to  5  feet,  84J. 
per  dozen. 

,,     NOR  I  "MA  NNI  AN  A,  3  to  4  feet,  6oi.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  6oj. 
to  84J.  per  dozen. 

All  other  choice  and  popular  Conifert-e,  including  Cedrus  Dcodara, 
Wellingtons  gigantea,  Picea  Lasiocarpa  (true),  Ficea  nobilis  (glau- 
cous variety),  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbii,  and  Thujopsia 
borealis,  "Sec,  which  are  recommended  to  be  planted  by  the  hundred,  tic. 

Forest  Trees  for  Seaside  and  General 
Planting. 

AUSTRIAN  PINES  are  specially  grown  for  seaside  plantations, 
being  unequalled  as  a  nurse,  &c,  for  this  purpose.  Fine  plants,  2%  to 
3  feet,  50J.  to  6or.  per  1000. 

Our  stock  of  this  valuable  tree  is  unique,  and  we  are  consequently 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  these  extremely  low  prices.  Smaller  plants, 
prices  on  application. 

FIR,  Scotch,  i%  to  3  feet,  30J.  to  35J.  per  1000;  smaller  plants,  prices 
on  application. 

,,    Stiver,  18  inches  to  2  feet,  251.  per  100;  2  to  3  feet,  451.  per  100. 

,,     Spruce,  18  inches,  line,  501.  per  1000. 

All  other  Forest  Trees  by  the  100,  iooo,  or  ro,ooo.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation. 

Roses. 

Fine  Standards,  of  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  &c,  155.  to  181.  per  dozen 

,,    „     Tea-scented  varieties,  i8j.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     Marlchal  Niel,  2%.  and  21.  6d.  each. 

,,     ,,    Climbing  Devoniensis,  21.  and  2J.  6d.  each. 
%*  Fine  standards,  our  selection,  of  best  hardy  kinds,  151.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Standards,  Tea-scented,  our  selection,  i8j.  per  dozen. 
ROSES,  in  pots,  for   Forcing,  nice  plants,  half  Tea-scented  and  half 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  i8j.  per  dozen. 

,,    Tea-scented,  181.  to  241.  per  dozen. 

„     Hybrid  Perpetuals,  15J.  to  18s  per  dozen. 
Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti  stock,  ioj.  to  12J.  per  dozen. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,  splendid  pyramid    trees,    about  5  feet  high,  young  and 

healthy,  42J.  per  dozen,  £15  per  100;  larger,  6oj.  per  dozen,  ,£20 

per  100. 
These  will  give  a  heavy  crop  of  Fruit  immediately,  and  are  really 
fine  Specimen  Trees,  which  will  furnish  a  fruit  garden  at  once. 
APPLES. — Splendid  standard  trees,  consisting  ot  all  the  best  named 

kinds.     These  trees  will   be   found    to   be  nearly  double   the  size 

of  the  ordinary  trees     usually   sold,  and   are   quite   unequalled. 

Fine  large  trees,  42J.  per  dozen,  ^15  per  100;  second  size,  301. 

per  dozen,  £10  per  100. 
STANDARD  CIDER    APPLES.— Fine   trees,  £15   per  100;  second 

size,  £12  ioj.  per  100, 
All  other  kinds   of  Fruit  Trees,  including   trained  and    untrained 
trees,  at  equally  cheap  rates,  consistent  with  their  fine  quality. 

Plants  for  "Winter  Blooming. 

CAMELLIAS,  set  with  buds,  421.  toooj.  per  dozen, 

AZALEA  IND1CA.— Nice   healthy  plants  with   bloom-buds,  at  i8r. 

per  dozen;  larger,  at  245. 
BOUVARDIAS,    crimson    and    white,    nice    plants,    covered   with 

bloom  buds,  at  24J.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  30s.  per  dozen. 
HEATHS,  of  sorts,  at  18s,  to  301.  per  dozen. 
PRIMULA,  at  12J.  to  iSj.  per  dozen. 
CINERARIAS,  at  121.  to  iSj.  per  dozen. 
EPACRIS,  at  i8j.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 
CYCLAMEN  FERSICUM,  at  iSj.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
ACACIA  DRUMMONDII,  at  i8j.  to  24J.  per  dozen. 

,,    ol  sorts,  at  24J.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 
CORREAS,  of  sorts,  at  31.  bd.  and  51.  each. 

And*  other  Flowering  Plants,  as  per  Catalogue,  at  iSj.,  24s,  301., 
and  47s.  per  dozen. 

Choice  CUT  FLOWERS,  comprising  white  and  coloured  Camellia 
blooms,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Bouvardias  (crimson  and  white),  &c.t 
supplied  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Primula  japonica. 

L.,  P.  &  Co.  can  supply  nice  Plants  ol  this  fine  Japanese  Primula, 
at  ioj.,  241.,  Lin-I  30s.  per  dozen. 

L  P.  &  Co.  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  CATA- 
LOGUES of  HARDY  TREKS  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  &c,  post  free  on  application.  They 
will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  Estimates  for  large  quantities 
of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE  Sl  CO., 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN, 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

EXETER  NUPSERY,  EXETER. 
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THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now.is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautilul  Tree,  unsur- 
passed for' majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  wnich  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  last,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  trees,  to  to  12  feet,  at  £8  per  dozen. 
RICHARD    SMITH.   Nurseryman,    Worcester. 

Abies  Douglasif  Stalrii. 

See  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  1  and  8. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  and  SONS  have  much 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  to  send 
out,  about  the  middle  of  March  next,  this  noble  variety  of  the 
DOUGLAS  SPRUCE,  in  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices  :— 
About  6  inches  in  height,  at  10s.  6d.  each;  about  12  inches,  at  15$. 
each  ;  18  to  24  inches,  215.  each  ;  24  to  36  inches,  31s.  6rf.  each  ;  a  few 
fine  selected  plants  at  42s,  each. 

The  usual  Discount  to  the  Trade.     Orders  are  now  being  booked, 
and  will  be  executed  in  the  order  they  are  received. 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Traded 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— PINUS  AUSTRIACA-PINUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  AND  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  line  fibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
lanted  :— 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  1  to  2  feet,  15s.  per  1000. 
,,     ,,    (,     extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  401.  per  toco. 
ii     11     11     ii     11    2  to  2J/2  feet,  701.  per  1000. 
,,     „     ,,    ,,     ,,    2%  to  3  leet,  i2j.  per  100,  iooj  per  1000. 

,     M     3  to  4  feet,  15s  per  100,  1205.  per  1000. 

Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 

GEORGE-    DAVISON,    The    Nurseries,    Hereford, 
offers  the  following  :  — 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.6,  7,  8,  and  q  ft  ,  2s.  6^,51., 71.  6rf,and  ioj  od 

„     NORDMANNIANA,  2%  to  3  feet,  25.  6d.  to  3$.  6d. 

„     PINSAPO,  3  to  4  feet,  5s. 
CV  PRKSSUS  LAVVSONIANA,  6.  7,  and  8  feet,  zs.  6d.,  51.,  and  71.  6d. 

„     MACROCARPA,  6  feet,  as.  6d. 
ARAUCAKIA,  4,  15,  and  6  icet,  51.,  ys.  6U,and  ioj.  6d. 
KKkMCRIS  JAPONICA,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  dozen. 
DEI  IDARAi  3.  4.5.  and  6  feet,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  55.,  and  71.  6d. 
LAURUS TIN  US,  fine.  2  to  3  feet,  gs.  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2%  to  3  feet,  121.  od.  per  100. 

,,     Portugal,  i1-.'  to  2  leet,  251.  per  too. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,2to3feet,  as.  per  dozen. 

„    AUSTRIACA,.4,  5,  and  6  feet,  fine,  15J.,  20J.,  and  25*.  per  100. 
Fl  R,  Scotch,  4  feet,  5s.  per  100. 

,,    Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  151.  per  100. 
THUJOJ'SIS  BOREALIS,  6,  7,  and  3  feet,  35.  6d  ,  5*.,  and  7s.  6d. 
ROSES,  Standard,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  Dwarf,  as.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES    free. 


IjlpKEST   1  REES,  m  quantity,  all  of  which  have  been 

J-  extra  transplanted,  and  of  very  hardy  growth  : — 

HAZEL,  2,  3,  and  4  feet,  from  151.  to  251.  per  iooo. 
OAK,  English,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  25s.  to  50J.  per  1000. 

„      Turkey,  3.  4,  and  5  feet,  60s.  to  80s.  per  1000. 
SYCAMORE,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  20J.  to  80s.  per  1000. 
ASH,  Mountain,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  30s.  to  100s.  per  1000. 
BEECH,  2%,  3,  and  4J5  feet,  25s.  to  60s.  per  1000. 
BIRCH.  Weeping,  3,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet,  30s.  to  iooj.  per  1000. 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet,  60s.  to  150s.  per  1000. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  4,  5,  6  to  7  feet,  40s.  to  100s.  per  1000. 

English,  3,  4  to  5  feet,  50s.  to  80s.  per  1000. 
ELM,  Wych,  3,  4,  5  to  6  feet,  20s.  to  50s.  per  rooo. 

„     English  (seed),  3,  4  to  5  feet,  30J.  to  50s.  per  1000. 

u  1,        grafted,  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  100, 

POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  1%  to  aftj  feet,  20s.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  cut  back,  2  to  2j£  feet,  20s.  to  25s.  per  1000. 
THORNS,  1  or.  6rf.,  12s.  6d  ,  151.  to  25s.  per  1000. 
PINUS,  Weymouth  (moved  1873),  6  to  7  feet,  40s.  per  100. 
SPRUCE,  Norway,  2]A  to  3  feet,  35s.  per  1000. 
FI  R,  Scotch,  1%,  2,  and  2%  feet,  15s.  10  25s.  per  1000. 
YEW,  English  (moved  last  season),  1^.2  to  2%  feet,  25s.  to  35s.  per 

100;  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  each  left  with  a  ball,  and  are  splendid  furnished 

plants,  40s.,  60s.  to  80s.  per  dozen. 
FIR,  Silver,  15,  18  1024  inches,  30s.  to  60s.  per  1000. 

K.  and  R.  ST1RZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster. 


NOTICE.— This  is  the  Season  to  plant  and  look  to 
your  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE, 
1  inch,  % !   inch,  %   inch,  and   Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London. 

RANSLEY  TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

]\f~EW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without   Injury  to 

*rti»  »&nJ?.\J'\?impre  trIal  Tins*  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps. 
,J°"  .  MOORE.  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  52,  Market  Place. 
Warwick.  ' 
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OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be   SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  and  CO.,  7t,  Cornhill. 
London.  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds 


M  Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW     and     CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices,      Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post   free  on  application;  also 
.,at,t.crn-s  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  be.     MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley. 


T  ABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 

~-*     LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 

lonp,  41.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 

scnf  tin.r,el^lpt  ofa  Postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 

JOHN  FISHER  AND  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


FThe  New  Imperishable  Labels. 
K.  BELL'S    (late   Bell   &  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
•     METAL  GARDEN   LABELS,  with   Raised  Black-faced 
Letters,  are    the    only  Indestructible  Labels  ever    introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 
F.   K.  BELL,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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UbSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 

ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  site  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
lorwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London 

M  Russian  Mats.  Twines,  &c. 

ARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Covent 

i  1,  r,ri3'den,J  W,lS^,^Xf„alwa)"  '"  slock  a  ,arec  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  evory  description-  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS, TANNED  NETTING ,T  FFANY 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  EIljRE. 

"RUSSIA    MATS.-A    large  stock  of  Archangel  and 

J-l>     Petersburg,  for  Covcrine  and   Packing     Second  sized  Arch- 
angel,  ioos.;  Petersburg!!,  6t».  and  &w.;  superior  close  Mat,  ks     soj 
and  55J.;  packing  Mats,  aw.,  30*.,  and  35*-  per  100;   and  every  01  her 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 
J.  BLACKBURN  and  SUNS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack   Warehouse 

4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. ' 

T.    ARCHER'S    "FRIGI    DOM O."— Patronised 

•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Froemore 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Pax  ton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kcw  :  Professor 
Lindlcy  for  the  HorLi.:ultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OK  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Ploricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PRf?  ££VJ,IOr£LF ROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"FRIGI   DOMU  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  1$.  64.  per  yard 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide is.  iad.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 3*.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide is   xod  per  vard 

EIISHA  '£  ARCHER    only  Maker  of  ••  Frigi  Domoi"  3,  Cannon 

5  iir  .H-FA^'  Erh;V?n(!,^Tall^ecdsrncn  in  London  or  the  Country, 
NOTlCt.-REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 
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&ARDEMRS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1S74  (an  entirely  new  design)  will  be  ready  early  in 
December,  for  presentation  to  all  subscribers  to  "  The 
Gardeners    Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

The   Almanac    may    be    had    separately,    mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by   W.   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA. 

CAMPANULA    MEDIUM    CALYCANTHEMA   ALBA. 


4, 


WAITE,  BURNELL, 
HUGGINS&CO. 

Have  much  pleasure 
in  again  offerine  the 
above  two  New  and 
distinct  varieties  of 
Campanula.  The  calyx 
of  these  forms  an 
elegant  saucer  round 
the  base  of  the  bell,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the 
corolla.  The  effect 
these  produce  as  bor- 
der plants  is  of  the 
most  imposing  descrip- 
tion. 


Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  is.  6d.  each.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,    BUENELL,     HUGGINS    &    CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


it 


BEAUTIFUL    FLOWERS    IN    WINTER. 

CARTER'S 

SURPLUS"  GUINEA  COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWERING  ROOTS 


CONTAINS- 


11  HYACINTHS,  named. 

12  ,,    mixed. 

ii  TULIPS,  extra  double. 
12      ,,    I.a  Candcur. 

6      „    Van  Thol,  double. 

b  DAFFODILS,  double. 


6  JONQUILS,  Cnmpernelle. 

6  NARCISSUS,  Polyanthus,  mixed. 


,,    Incomparable. 
.  CROCUS,  Versicolor. 


SO  CROCUS,  white, 
SO      ,,    yellow. 

6  GLADIOLUS. 
12  IRIS,  Spanish,  extra  choice. 
50  SNOWDKol-s,  double. 

6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 
If  ANEMONES,  extra,  mixed. 
24  RANUNCULUS,  extra,  mixed, 
SO  ACONITES,  winter. 
12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 


Half  the  above,  10s.  id.     Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

For  full  Descriplions  see    CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED    BULB    CATALOGUE,  Sent  Gratio  and 

Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES    CARTER    &    CO., 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,.   \V,C. 
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SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
JX\  and  Portable 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichhorne 
Street,     Recent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 

AS       CONSERVA  TORY       BOILERS, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sizes. 

Cheapest  OAS  HATH,  £6  151. 

(1  en  per  tent,  advance). 

O.     SRHEWSRURV,     Patentee,     so,     Uld      Bailey,     E.C.  ;    and 

q8.  Harrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT  PORTABLE 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  have  the  most  PERFECT 
SYSTEM  of  VENTILATION  combined  with  COMPLETE  PROTECTION  fiom 
the  weather.  They  are  forwarded,  ready  Hated  and  painted, 
carriage  paid  and  safe,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apply  for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp,  to  W.  RICHARDSON 
and  CO.,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  DAR- 
LINGTON: or  (for  London  and  South  of  England!  «  «■  M 
LASCELLES,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Kow,  London,  E.C. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &.  CO., 

Horticultural   Architects   and   Builders, 

IIOT-lfATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS.  i-\., 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  crery  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  /arts  o/ the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AM)    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO  THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined  in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 


The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATIS  &  CO., 
6.    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


Reduced  Prices. 
nPHE   CELEBRATED     GRANITIC     PAINT, 

J.      Manulactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi 
tion  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lisis,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,^,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa 
Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For    Particulars  and   Testimonials  apply  to   THOMAS   CHILD, 
Manager,  30*.  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873, 


Prices  fer  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high  : 
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IP 
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i  in.  Aviaries,  &c. 

22 

26     20    2     8 
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%*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  b.  brown  &  CO., 

0ffices-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


r> 


URNEY'S        PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  IImx, 


CORNERS. 


P.URNF.Y  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHITS'  TANKS10theK0v.1I  Navy. 

Ollly  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edfie,  &c. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr,  W.  Robinson, 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  TktGardml  and  author  of  "The  Parks,  Fromenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris  "  •   , 

By  this  sjslem,  nails  and  shreds  arc  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  arc  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects.  The 
tyinn  of  the  fruit  trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


TRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs  for  tightening  the  wires 

(one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  wire), 


Price  41. 


per  dozen. 


Galvanized  Wall  Fyes per  doi.     or.  6d. 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts    , .  ,,  21.  od. 

Galvanized  Wire         per  100  yards,  a*.,  2$.  6d.  and  v.  od. 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


3.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON    WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGVVARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
IJ3"  Illustrated   and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit   Trees 

on  the  French  system,   and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4_r.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2j.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  zs.  6d.  and  35.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


RH  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y,  Practical  Wirewokker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrai  c.  Notting  Mill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  arc  about  to  have  tlitir 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Kecausc  all  the  Wires  arc  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Kaidisseur. 

For  Strength, —  I'.ee.-iuse  very  much  strongr-r  Wire  onn  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  uf  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  uf  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hat  held  lit. use.  The  Walls  arc 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  lung,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  lota 
length  of   1506  yards,— our  system   being  chosen  in  preference  tuany 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirewnrk, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 

PATENT    GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 
Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

imn: 

Price,  $s.  6d.  each  ;    by  post,  5_r.  8<r". 

Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company. 

Sole  Agent-WILLTAM  RAMSEY, 

S3  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
>ARTONS     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &o 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SAODLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  arehffht, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 
I  H  E     above    and     many    other     PATTE  RNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    great    durability.       The     plaine 
sorts    are    especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN    GARDENS,    as  <^ 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   lake    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further   labour  or   expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN'  VASES,   FOUNTAINS,  fire,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F  KOSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;   King's   Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLfc\  S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplier. 

OR  N  A  M  ENTAL  PAVIN  G  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection 

WHITE  GtAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paying  ot 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  I  lie  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post.  -  ..'        —        ••         »»Mi 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 
PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 
F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 
N.B.    Orders    promptly  executed   by   Rail   or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S    T 


Magni- 
fied. 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  «.,  3*. ,  and  10*.  id. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 
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CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring- flowering  and  Carpet-bedding 
Plants,  with  height ,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid*  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  (or  7s.     See  Catalogue. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 

Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  pUANTlTY,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  I  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  ,  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  '  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  of  Edinburgh       '  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot  I  Mme.  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var' 
don 


EVERGREENS,  3  to  4  feet,  100  good,  in  25  sorts,  for 
Sas.;  100  do.,  2  to  3  feet,  for  25s.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
100  good,  in  25  sorts,  for  255.  DECIDUOUS  TREES.  6  to  8  feet, 
100,  in  25  sorts,  for  501.  Fine  healthy  APPLE  TREES,  6s.  to  12s.  per 
dozen.  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  gs.  to  155.  per  dozen  ;  strong 
RED  and  BLACK  CURRANTS,  km.  per  100;  GOOSEBERRIES, 
165.,  RASPBERRIES,  8j.  per  100.  Fine  Standard  ROSES,  12s., 
Dwarfs,  6s.  per  dozen. 

R.  THORNHILL,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


Flowers  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants 


WINTER  and  SPRING. 


JOHN    H.    LEY'S 

UNRIVALLED   COLLECTIONS  of  CHOICE   PLANTS 

For  immediate  Decoration,  contain  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in 
the  finest  plants,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  list  of  which  m  ill  be  sent 
post  free. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — One  dozen  new  and  choicest 
sorts,  all  distinct,  either  of  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  PALMS. 
FERNS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERING  and 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGED  PLANTS,  TEA  and  other  ROSES, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  NEW  PLANTS,  &c,  for  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  4^., 
to  84*. 

CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES,  GLOXINIAS,  GLADIOLI,  at 
105.  6d.  and  211.  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Collection  of  six  splendid  sorts,  well  established,  for  One  Guinea, 
or  13  for  42*. 

Extra  rare  and  choicer  varieties,  631.,  84J.,  to  1051.  per  dozen, 
flowering  sized  plants. 

The  above  prices  include  cost  of  packing  for  cash  with  order, 
and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage  beyond  London  {all  goods 
being  paid  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  there). 

CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 
LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON. 


The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East,  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


OWN     SELECTION 

INFINITELY    PREFERABLE    TO    AN    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE    SUNNINGDALE    NURSERY    FARM,    &c, 

CONSISTS       OF      UPWARDS      OF 

100  Acres. 

The  Lease  of  45  Acres  expires  next  September. 

This  necessitates  a  CLEARANCE  of  at  least  TWENTY  ACRES 

Of  valuable  and  varied  NURSERY  STOCK,  to  effect  which  a  reduction  of  15  to  30  per  cent, 
will  be  made.  All  engaged  in  Planting  Operations  may  insure  this  saving  by  visiting  the 
above  Establishment. 

Sunningdale  Station,  S.  W.R.,  lands  you  within  800  yards  of  the  Nursery. 

Postal  Address— CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


THE    FINEST    BROCCOLI    IN    CULTIVATION, 
COOLING'S    MATCHLESS. 


GEORGE  COOLING 


Has  again  saved  a  fine  stock  of  this  splendid  Broccoli,  which  he  begs  to  offer  to  the 
Trade.  It  is  a  medium  early  variety,  of  the  self-protecting  class  ;  in  use  from  the  end  of 
February  till  April ;  with  fine  large  heads  of  a  pyramid  shape,  pure  white,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour.  Was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  large 
demand  has  already  been  made  for  Seed,  early  application  is  therefore  desirable. 

Price,   Is.  6d.   per   Packet. 
TRADE     PRICE     ON     APPLICATION. 


GBOEGE     COOLING,     SEEDSMAN,     BATH. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS  FOR  1874. 


HURST  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  again  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with  the  distribution  of  two  of  his  first-class  novelties 
in  Garden  Peas,  and  they  feel  assured  that  no  further  eulogium  on  Mr.  Laxton's  present  introductions  will  be  necessary  than  the  high  com- 
mendations they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who,  after  a  very  stringent  and  crucial 
examination  of  upwards  of  200  varieties  of  Peas  in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  in  1872,  awarded  to  Mr.  Laxton  seven  out  of  ten  First-class 
Certificates  for  new  varieties  of  Garden  Peas ;  and  again  during  the  past  season  awarded  five  more  Certificates  for  new  Peas,  and  these  all 
to  Mr.  Laxton. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  advances  on  any  Peas  in  cultivation  in  their  respective  classes,  and  will  probably  for  a  long 
period  to  come  remain  as  standard  sorts  for  the  amateur,  the  market  gardener,  and  the  wholesale  grower  : — 

LAXTON'S    NO.  1. 

"The  Earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  coming  into  use  the  same  time  as  Dillestone's."  {Vide  "Proceedings"  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  1872.)     Height  2  feet  6  inches.     Earlier  and  hardier  than  Alpha.     Pods  straight.     The  best  early  Pea  for  all  purposes. 

Price,  $s.  per  sealed  quarter-pint  Packet. 

FILLBASKET. 

"  A  large,  very  handsome,  and  prolific  Pea,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate."  ( Vide  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  1872.)  This  is  very  fine  in  appearance,  and  may  be  described  as  a  dwarfer  and  vastly  improved  "Supreme;"  3  feet  in  height,  and  ripening 
about  the  same  time  as  that  variety.  In  consequence  of  its  exceeding  productiveness,  this  Pea  was  renamed  "  Fillbasket "  by  the  Committee.  Tha 
pods  are  very  long,  curved,  closely  filled,  rounded  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  First-rate  for  exhibition,  and  as  a  general  crop  Pea 
unequalled  ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  Mr.  Laxton  believes  it  to  be  the  best  Pea  he  has  sent  out. 

Price,  $s.  per  sealed  half-pint  Packet. 
<3T    For  outlines  and  further  descriptions  see  "  Hogg's   Gardener's   Year   Book  for   1873." 


HURST  &  SON    CAN    ALSO    SUPPLY  :- 

SUPERLATIVE.— The  largest  podded  and  finest  exhibition  Pea.     First-class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     3.C  6d.  per  half-pint. 
WILLIAM   THE   FIRST.— The  earliest  and  best  green  marrow  Pea.     First-class  Certificate.     2^.  6d.  per  half-pint  ;  4s.  per  pint. 
OMEGA.— A  dwarf  "  Ne  plus  Ultra  "—the  latest  and  best  Pea  out.     First-class  Certificate.     (Very  scarce.)     3s.  6d.  per  half-pint. 
POPULAR.— An  improved  "  Champion  of  England,"  very  prolific  and  fine  flavoured.     2j\  per  half-pint. 


^15  will  be  offered  in  5  Prises  for  any  4  varieties  of  the  above  Peas,  including  Fillbasket  and  Laxton's  No.  I, 
at  the  Provincial  Shozv  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1874. 


HUBST   &   SON,    0,    LEADENHALL    STBEET,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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NEW     MELONS 


FOE     1874. 


SUTTON  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  :- 

NEW    SCARLET-FLESH    MELON, 


Suttons'  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  scarlet-fleshed 
type,  and  one  we  can  especially  recommend.  Being  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Orion  and  Scarlet  Gem,  it  possesses  the  strong 
robust  constitution  of  the  former  and  the  excellent  flavour  of  the 
latter.  It  is  remarkably  vigorous  in  growth,  very  free  setter,  and 
more  prolific  than  any  Melon  we  remember  to  have  seen ;  of 
oval  shape,  large  size  (often  7  lb.  to  10  lb,  in  weight),  slightly 
ribbed,  and  beautifully  netted.  The  flesh  is  a  rich  scarlet,  of 
delicious  flavour,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  the  most  complete  satis- 
faction. A  well-known  Melon  grower  informs  us  that  it  is  the 
best  of  25  sorts  he  grew  last  year. 

Retail  Price,  2s.  6tf.  per  Packet. 


NEW   GREEN-FLESH    MELON, 


Suttons'  Royal  Horticultural  Prize. 

This  is  a  splendid  new  dark  green-fleshed  Melon,  and  was 
raised  by  an  eminent  grower,  from  whom  we  purchased  the 
entire  stock.  It  was  awarded  the  First  Prize  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Great  Birmingham  Show  last  year,  and  has 
also  gained  First  Prizes  at  Warrington,  Northwich,  and  other 
places.  It  is  of  the  Victory  of  Bath  class,  very  early,  of  vigorous 
growth,  most  delicious  flavour,  handsomely  netted,  free  setter, 
and  keeps  well  after  cutting.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  judges 
of  Birmingham  to  be  "  The  best  they  had  tasted  for  a  very  long 
time." 

Retail  Price,  2s.  6a7.  per  Packet, 


<§f"  Trade  Price  of  the  above  and  other 
Choice  Novelties  for  1874,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  on  application. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

READING,      BERKS 


L  ILIUM  AURATUM.— Orders  are  now  being 
booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
tions of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  January),  at 
75$.  and  iocw.  per  ico  ;  extra  "sizes,  i8j.  and  301.  per  dozen,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM   HULL'S  Establishment  tor  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 


B 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

S.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 


CATALOGUE    for  the   present    season    is  now  ready, 
contains  descriptions  of  all   the   ocst   Ne 


d  Choice    Plants    in 
pper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL     and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected   Bulbs  of    many  rare,  with  several  new 

_j_ i-j  r » \i: 1 __J  .A...  >■>»! CYPKI- 

preparation. 


cultivat: 

Victoria  and  Paradise  N 


kinds,  arc  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas, and  other  parts— CYPRI 
PEDIUM  JAfoNICUM.  AERIDES.&c.   Catalogues  in 


QPRING    BEDDING    STUFF,    Cheap.— Daisies,    in 

-O  colours  ;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica, 
Sweet  Williams,  Arabis  variegata,  Golden  Feather,  Pansics,  and 
Violets,  in  sorts;  also  a  fine  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  fid.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  bad  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B,,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.J,  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 
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1  and  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  may  be  had 
DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment  in  advance  at 
the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..  $s.  iij</.       |      Six  Months  ..    us.  ud. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1873. 

MEETINGS     FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 


Wednesday,    — 


Thursday,       — 
Friday,  — 


Royal  Horticultural  (Fruit  and  Floral 

Committees),  at  S.  Kensington  ..  It  A.M. 
Ditto  (Scientific  Committee)  ..  . .  I  p.m. 
Ditto  (General  Meeting)  ..  ..  3  P.M. 
Linnean  ..  ..  ■■  ..  ..8  P.M. 
Entomological       7  p.m. 


AFTER  a  lull  of  some  months,  the  affairs  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
once  more  force  themselves  on  public  attention. 
It  is  not  that  anything  special  has  occurred  in 
the  interval,  nor  that  circumstances  have  greatly 
altered,  but  that  gradually  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  state  of  things  has  been  arrived  at. 

There  is  a  horticultural  society  the  bulk  of 
whose  Fellows  are  not  horticultural.  Where 
zeal  should  be  there  is  apathy  ;  where  know- 
ledge, ignorance.  Personal  considerations 
step  in,  where  public  spirit  and  a  love  of  horti- 
culture for  its  own  sake  should  alone  have  play. 
Experience  is  disregarded,  science  ignored. 
The  Society  is,  it  is  true,  in  receipt  of  a  large 
income,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is 
devoted  to  horticultural  objects.  Debts  and 
liabilities  to  an  almost  overwhelming  extent 
cripple  its  powers  of  usefulness.  Its  annual 
income  has,  in  great  measure,  to  be  applied  to 
meet  these  claims,  so  far  as  they  can  be  met. 
Another  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  goes  to 
maintain  the  garden  at  Kensington,  which  is  of 
next  to  no  use  to  horticulturists,  and  which  has 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  gardeners  ever  since 
it  was  first  established.  Chiswick,  which  ought 
to  be  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Society's  work  as 
a  practical  society,  is  starved,  so  far  as  horticul- 
tural purposes  are  concerned,  and  the  bulk  of  its 
resources  are  exhausted  in  raising  decorative 
plants  for  the  conservatory  at  Kensington. 

Independence  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
obviously  unattainable.  The  "  Expenses  Com- 
mittee "  and  the  "  Commissioners,"  though  we 
believe  they  have  never  openly  exercised  their 
power  harshly  or  oppressively,  are,  or  might  be, 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  circum- 
stances- indifference  is  felt  in  quarters  where 
keen  interest  might  otherwise  be  looked  for? 


To  our  thinking,  every  possessor  of  a  garden, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  should  be  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  the 
Horticultural  Society  should  practically  show 
that  the  feeling  was  reciprocated  to  the  class,  if 
not  to  the  individual.  Every  gardener  in  the 
kingdom  should  feel  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Society  should  be  the  official 
supporter  of  the  gardener,  be  he  high  or  low, 
professional  or  amateur. 

The  Society  should  be  the  national  exponent 
of  the  condition  of  horticulture  —  practical, 
scientific,  economical,  decorative.  Its  garden 
should  be  the  recognised  site  for  carrying  on 
experiments  in  scientific  horticulture,  for  testing 
the  value  of  new  modes  of  culture,  of  new 
inventions,  of  newly  introduced  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Its  place  of  meeting  should  be 
the  rallying  point  of  all  interested  in  gardening. 
There,  should  be  enforced  and  expounded  the 
experience  gained  at  Chiswick  ;  there,  should 
be  explained  the  scientific  principles  of  plant 
cultivation  ;  there,  should  be  detailed  the  results 
of  garden  practice  at  home  and  abroad  ;  there, 
the  committees  should  continue  to  prosecute 
their  useful  labours,  stimulated  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  working  under  the  eye  of  an 
appreciative  and  discriminating  public. 

The  holding  of  exhibitions  is  a  secondary 
matter.  We  do  not  undervalue  them,  but  we 
hold  that  they  should  not  be  the  primary  objects 
of  the  Society's  efforts,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere 
bazaars  for  trading  purposes. 

When  the  present  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Commissioners,  how  bright  seemed  the 
prospect.  Science  and  art,  wealth  and  fashion, 
were  to  be  allied  to  horticulture,  and  to  assist  it 
in  its  refining  and  beneficent  operations.  All 
this  could  not  be  done  for  nothing,  and  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
were  spent  to  effect  it. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  Society  and  the 
Commissioners  are  partners.  If  so,  the  partner- 
ship has  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  Society, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  annulled  the  better.  What 
good,  we  may  ask,  has  come  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  Commissioners  ?  Have  they — 
as  might  fairly  have  been  expected — done  any- 
thing whatever  to  advance  the  scientific  and 
aesthetic  departments  of  horticulture  ?  Nothing. 
The  theory  was  delightful,  but  its  practical  work- 
ing has  been  disastrous.  They  were  the  main 
cause  of  the  Society's  monetary  troubles,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  been  indulgent  land- 
lords ;  they  have  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands,  but  they  have  not  openly  exerted  it  in  an 
oppressive  manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  has  been  exerted  a  mysterious, 
irresponsible,  but  very  potent  force,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  seen  and  felt  by  many  who  could 
only  infer  the  source  whence  it  originated.  The 
Commissioners  or  their  representatives  have, 
justly  or  unjustly,  the  credit  for  this. 

In  any  case  it  behoves  the  Society,  and  those 
who  are  now  taking  action  on  its  behalf,  to  avoid 
the  fatal  error  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  exert 
all  their  powers  wholly  to  extricate  the  Society 
from  its  bonds,  and  carefully  to  avoid  forging  new 
ones.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  must  be 
horticultural,  and  it  must  be  independent.  To 
attain  this  end,  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  made 
cheerfully.  To  arrive  at  such  a  result  a  large 
addition  of  horticultural  Fellows  must  also  be 
made.  At  a  lower  subscription  than  is  now 
demanded  a  large  accession  of  genuine  horticul- 
turists may  confidently  be  expected,  provided 
always  that  a  sufficient  guarantee  be  given  that 
the  Society  shall  be  a  free,  independent  horticul- 
tural society,  with  no  other  aim  and  object  than 
horticulture.  It  rests  with  the  horticulturists  of 
Britain  to  say  whether  this  shall  be  or  no. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  have  issued  the  following  Memorandum  upon 
a  Circular  sent  round  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart., 
and  others,  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (see  p.  1564)  : — 

1.  The  circular  in  question  states  that  "the  present 
Council  was  elected  by  a  very  small  number  of  the 
Fellows." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  larger  number  of  Fellows  took 
part  in  the  election  of  the  present  Council  than  have 
ever  taken  part  in  any  previous  election. 

2.  The  circular  states  that  the  legality  by  which  the 
present  Council  was  elected  is  disputed.  The  late 
Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  Mr. 
Lindley,  Q.C.,  have  given  an  opinion  that  the  present 
members  ot  the  Council  were  legally  and  validly  elected, 
as  follows  : — 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  new   Bye-L&ws  .ire  valid  anJ 
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legal,  and  that  the  new  Council  is  duly  and  properly  appointed. 
The  case  really  -turns  on  the  effect  of  the  10th  clause  of  the 
Charter ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  new  Eye-Laws  are  con- 
sistent with,  and  not  repugnant  to,  that  clause  ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  as  set  out  in  the  case,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  same  as  our  own  on  the  question  submitted  to  us. 

{Signed)         "John  Duke  Coleridge. 
"  August  4,  1873."  Nathl.  Lindley. 

3.  No  Chancery  suit  is  imminent  or  probable,  so  far  as 
he  Council  is  aware. 

4.  The  Society  has  paid  regularly  all  rent  due  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  there  are  no  arrears  whatever  due  to 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  owe  the 
Society  ^1043  for  rent  over-paid  by  the  Society  in  1872. 

5.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Society  has  a  liability 
of  many  thousands  which  it  cannot  meet;  it  has  met  all 
its  liabilities  of  the  present  year,  and  has  discharged  a 
large  portion  of  the  heavy  arrears  left  by  previous 
Councils. 

6.  The  Society  has  regularly  fulfilled  all  its  obligations 
towards  the  debenture  holders,  according  to  the  terms 
under  which  the  loan  was  contracted,  which  are  printed 
on  each  bond  ;  and  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  Council  in 
any  way  to  modify  those  terms. 

7.  Horticultural  science,  so  far  as  this  Society  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  as  good  a  position  as  it  ever  has  been,  and 
is  daily  improving. — By  order  of  the  Council, 

W.  A.  Lindsay,  Secretary. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
relating  !o  the  power  ©f  voting  by  proxy,  at  the  annual 
meetings : — 

"  Before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
elected  in  February,  1873,  had  resigned  their  functions,  they 
proposed  to  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  held  on  March  26, 
to  pass  a  bye-law  to  extend  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Fellows  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy,  which  is  at  present 
limited  to  lady  members.  This  proposition  was  rejected 
by  a  very  small  representation  of  the  Society. 

"  The  right  to  vote  by  proxy  is  important  to  all  Fellows, 
but  especially  to  those  who  do  not  reside  in  London  ;  and 
in  the  present  financial  difficulties  of  the  Society  it  is  most 
expedient  that  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion.  It  therefore 
seems  to  be  both  necessary  and  just  that  a  bye-law  should 
be  passed  forthwith,  so  as  to  enable  a  full  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  Fellows  to  be  effectively  given  at  this 
crisis. 

"Should  you  desire  to  have  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy 
you  are  requested  to  fill  up  the  accompanying  form  [ad- 
dressed to  Jas.  Bateman,  Esq.,  9  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.], 
and  return  it  on  or  before  December  9. 
Thomas     Ashton,    Man-   Cowley.  [R.  E. 


Chester. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
J.   F.   M.    Browne,    C.B., 

Col.,     Dep. -Adjt. -Gen., 

R.E. 
Alfred  S.  Churchill. 
R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Col. 
John  Clutton. 


J.  F.  D.  Donnelly,  Major 

D.  T.  Fish. 

H.     J.     S.     Fitzgerald, 

Major. 
Arthur  Grote. 
John  Kelk. 
Andrew  Murray. 
J.   R.  Reeves,  F.R.S. 


Fellows  of  the  Society." 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  fixed  the 

following  dates  for  their  shows  next  year  : — Spring 
Flower  Show,  May  16  ;  Great  Rose  Show,  June  20  ; 
and  Autumn  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  September 
8,  9,  and  10. 

■ Our  Irish  contemporary,  the  Gardener  s  Record, 

reports  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
on  the  17th  inst,  Lord  Mayor  Mackey  suggested  the 
Planting  of  Trees  on  either  side  of  Sackville 
Street,  to  the  advisability  of  doing  which,  as  well  as 
of  planting  Westmoreland  Street,  the  quays,  and  other 
suitable  thoroughfares  with  trees,  the  "Record  drew 
attention  some  time  since.  To  do  the  work  properly 
and  as  it  should  be  done  the  sum  of  £100,  estimated 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  thought  insufficient,  but,  it  is 
added,  "the  citizens  of  Dublin  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sackville  Street  will  not  grudge  whatever  amount  may 
be  found  necessary  for  executing  a  work  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  improve  and  beautify  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  noblest  streets  in  Europe.  We  trust,"  adds  our 
contemporary,  "  that  our  worthy  Lord  Mayor  will  not 
now  lose  sight  of  the  matter,  and  that  when  spring 
unfolds  to  our  view  Nature's  charms,  not  only  Sack- 
ville. Street,  but  others  of  our  fine  streets  and  noble 
quays,  will  be  adorned  with  lines  of  handsome  trees, 
which  are  well  known  to  assist  materially  in  imbibing 
many  of  the  impurities  that  destroy  human  life  in  a 
densely  populated  city."  There  are  other  towns  and 
cities  in  abundance  waiting  for  a  similar  improvement. 

We  understand  that  an  aggregate  meeting  of 

horticulturists  is  summoned  by  the  Horticultural 
CLUB,  and  will  be  held  at  4.  Kensington  Gore  (close 
to  the  Albert  Hall),  on  Wednesday,  December  3,  at 
4  P.M.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  the 
present  position  and  prospects  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The  Journal  0/  Botany  tells  us  that  Calla 

palustris  has  been  successfully  naturalised  in  Surrey. 

Amongst  the  many  New  Fibres  which  have 

been  brought  to  notice  lately  as  suitable  for  textile  pur- 
poses, none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
North  American  Leather-wood,  Dirca  palustris.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Thymclacex,  and  is 
well  known  as  possessing  similar  properties  to  our 
Mezereon,  which  is  a  near  ally.  The  bark  has  a 
nauseous  odour  and  an  acrid  taste,  and  the  juice  ob- 


tained irom  it  is  used  in  America  to  alleviate  tooth- 
ache. Besides  this  use,  however,  and  that  of  a 
blistering  agent,  the  rough  bark  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  cordage,  while  the  young  twigs  are  made  into  ropes 
and  baskets.  There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  these 
applications,  but  we  learn  that  recently  a  very  fine  fibre 
has  been  obtained  from  the  bark,  and  that  it  can  be 
separated  in  the  easiest  manner.  When  mixed  with 
silk  or  satin,  it  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  far  superior 
to  China-grass,  and  in  its  rough  state  it  is  said  to  be  a 
likely  substitute  for  Jute.  A  very  superior  kind  of 
paper  has  also  been  made  from  the  entire  shrub,  wood 
and  bark  combined.  The  important  question  of 
supply  seems  to  be  met  by  the  statement  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  it  can  be  collected  by  tons, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  "millions  of 
tons." 

We  have  just   received   from   Baron   Ferd. 

Von  Muller  a  very  curious  Fungus,  which  is 
doing  great  mischief  to  crops  of  grass  in  Australia 
Felix.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  short 
notice,  beyond  which  we  have  no  details  as  to  its 
time  or  mode  of  growth,  or  indeed  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  cause :  "I 
have  ventured  to  submit  to  you  a  few  specimens  of  a 
Clavaria  (an  orange-coloured  species)  which  devastates 
our  grass  fields  and  preys  on  Lolium  perenne  particu- 
larly. As  this  parasite  was  never  noticed  (as  far  I  am 
aware)  before  this  season,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  came  to  us  from  abroad."  On  examination  the 
fungus  is  clearly  allied  to  one  from  Mount  Gambier,  in 
Australia,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linncan 
Society^    vol.  xiii.,  p.  175,  under  the   name   of  Isaria 
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-isaria  graminii'ERDA,  Berk,  and  MiilL 


A,   Plant,  natural  size  :  b.  Plant  enlarged  ;  c,  Tip  of  branch, 
magnified  ;  d,  Structure,  highly  magnified. 

fuciformis,  which  occurred  on  some  germinating  Cereal, 
bursting  through  the  cuticle — at  first  quite  simple, 
then  throwing  out  a  few  short  branches  which  at  first 
are  rather  obtuse,  but  gradually  become  acute.  It 
looks,  when  dry,  like  some  minute  Alga.  It  is  about 
half  an  inch  high  when  full  grown,  and  its  colour  is  pallid. 
In  the  present  fungus,  for  which  we  propose  the  name 
of  Isaria  graminiperda,  whose  specific  characters  are 
given  below,*  the  colour  is  a  bright  orange  ;  the  stem 
is  closely  involved  in  the  tips  of  the  leaves  on  which  it 
grows,  and  the  height  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  structure  is  that  of  Isaria,  and  not  of 
Clavaria,  or  of  Calocera,  which  it  resembles  still  more 
closely,  a  few  of  the  elongated  threads  of  which  it  is 
composed  breaking  out  from  the  surface  very  sparingly, 
and  bearing  at  their  tips  a  single  globose  spore.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  sporophores  of  Clavaria.  Our  figure 
(321)  represents  the  plant  of  the  natural  size  ;  the  same 
magnified  ;  the  tips  of  one  of  the  branches,  and  the 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  are  sorry  that 
at  present  we  have  no  further  details  on  a  very  interest- 
ing subject.  The  occurrence  of  the  nearly  allied  Isaria 
fuciformis  in  Australia  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
indigenous.  M.  J.  B. 

We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  a  poison- 
ous plant  of  the  Cape  known  as  Tulp  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1871,  pp.  109S,  1 134,  and  1872,  p.  576), 
and  the  question  of  its  identity  is  more  or  less  settled 
at  the  last  page  referred  to.  It  appears,  however, 
judging  from  the  results  attending  it,  that  an  Amaryllis 
(A.  disticha,  P.uphane  disticha  of  HERBERT)  has  equal 


■  Tsaria  graminipgrda,  Berk,  ct  Mull. — Aurantiaca  gelatinosa, 
gracilis  parce  rnmosa,  dcorsum  matricc  arete  involuta, — On 
leaves  and  stums  of  Lolium  ;  Australia  Felix. 


claims  to  the  title.  Lieutenant  Paterson,  in  his 
Narrative  of  Four  Jotirneys  into  the  Country  of  the 
Hottentots  and  Caffrarm,  gives  a  figure  of  this  plant, 
and  the  following  description  : — 

"Amaryllis  disticha  is  a  large  bulbous  plant,  which  is 
called  Mad  Poison,  from  the  effect  usually  produced  on 
the  animals  which  are  wounded  by  the  weapons  impreg- 
nated with  it.  The  natives  prepare  this  poison  in  the 
following  manner : — They  take  the  bulbs,  about  the  time 
when  they  are  putting  out  their  leaves,  and  cutting  them 
transversely,  extract  a  thick  fluid,  which  is  kept  in  the 
sun  until  it  becomes  quite  of  the  consistence  of  gum  ;  it 
is  then  put  up  for  use.  The  hunters  employ  this  species 
of  poison  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  killing  such  animals 
as  are  intended  for  food,  such  as  antelopes  and  other 
small  quadrupeds.  After  they  are  wounded,  they  can, 
and  do  in  general,  run  for  several  miles  ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  not  found  till  the  next  day,  not- 
withstanding the  poisonous  substance  having  penetrated 
the  muscular  parts.  When  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
young,  the  cattle  are  very  fond  of  them,  though  they  are 
instant  death  ;  the  farmers,  therefore,  are  very  cautious 
not  to  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  tracts  which  are  sus- 
pected of  producing  this  plant." 

The  Revue  Hortkole  describes  a  new  variety  of 

Ceanothus,  called  "Otto  Fro;bel,"  as  a  vigorous 
habited  shrub,  with  erect  branches,  which  are  clothed 
with  oval  cordiform  leaves,  deep  green  above,  and  having 
regular  sharp  marginal  teeth.  The  numerous  blueish- 
rose  flowers  grow  in  long  buoyant  spiciform  clusters. 
The  flowers  are  continuously  produced  till  growth  is 
arrested  by  frost. 

Among  the  sad  consequences  of  the  Spanish 

civil  war,  the  impediment  it  seems  likely  to  create  to 
the  usual  Export  of  Oranges  will  not  be  the  least 
feelingly  lamented  in  this  country.  The  Balearic 
Islands  may  still  be  depended  upon  for  a  supply.  The 
fruit,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  is  exported  to  Mar- 
seilles from  Majorca  in  such  immense  quantities,  and 
in  so  wasteful  a  manner,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  supply  exists  adequate  to  a  greatly 
increased  demand.  The  Oranges  arrive  at  the  French 
port  heaped  in  the  holds  of  vessels  like  Potatos,  and 
are  sold  on  the  spot  at  a  very  low  rate.  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Malta  may  also  be  trusted  to  contribute  their 
quota,  and  France  produces  a  respectable  quantity  of 
Oranges  of  rather  inferior  quality  ;  but  the  produce  of 
Malta  belongs  rather  to  the  connoisseur  who  is  willing 
to  pay  for  choice  varieties,  and  the  French  will  require 
their  Oranges  at  home.  The  prospect  of  our  Orange 
supply  will,  we  trust,  brighten,  for  London  in  winter 
would  look  dreary  enough  without  the  golden  heaps  in 
the  shop  windows,  and  we  could  better  spare  better 
things  than  the  shreds  of  peel  through  which  we  pick 
our  way,  blessing  the  light-hearted  revellers  who  have 
(lung  the  fragrant  offerings  at  our  feet ! 

The  following  are  Mr.    Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  Nov.  22  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  was  about  30.4  inches.  High  readings  were 
experienced  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th;  but  on 
the  19th  a  steady  decrease  set  in,  and  lasted  till  the 
22d,  the  minimum  on  that  day  being  29.4  inches  ;  by 
the  evening  of  the  22d  the  reading  had  increased  to 
29. 7  inches.  The  first  four  days  of  the  week  were  dull, 
and  the  sky  was  overcast  throughout ;  on  the  20th  and 
£ist  it  was  somewhat  finer,  but  again  on  the  22d  cloudy. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  averaged  about  474% 
and  varied  from  53$°  on  the  22d  to  450  on  the 
16th.  The  lowest  temperatures  at  night  ranged  be- 
tween 470  on  the  22d  and  35^°  on  the  21st.  The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  remarkably  small, 
and  were  respectively — 16th,  6°.2  ;  17th,  5°-4  ;  iSth, 
3°.S;  19th,  70. 5  ;  20th,  n°.4;  21st,  n°.3;  and  22d, 
6°. 4.  The  mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  de- 
partures from  average  were  as  follows: — 16th,  4i°.9, 
— o°.7;  17th,  42°.7, +  o°.4  ;  18th,  42°.7,  +  o°.7  ;  19th, 
430. 3,  +  l°.5  ;  20th,  41% — o°.6  ;  21st,  4i°.2,  —  o°.2  ; 
22d,  50°.  3,  +  90. 1.  The  equable  temperatures  till 
the  2 1  st  were  due  to  the  very  cloudy  weather,  and  the 
nearly  calm  state  of  the  air.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21st  and  morning  of  the  22d  somewhat  heavy  pressures 
of  the  wind  were  registered,  with  W.S.W.  and  N.W. 
directions.  Gusts  to  9  lb.  on  the  square  foot  were 
recorded,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  for 
the  22d  amounted  to  620  miles.  This  storm  was 
accompanied  by  showers  of  rain  ;  the  amount  collected 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  6i£°at  Portsmouth  to  460  at  Bradford,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  54]  °.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  353*  at 
Blackheath  to  2S^°  at  Eccles,  with  a  general  average 
over  the  country  of  3240.  The  mean  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  was  21 4°.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  between  51J0  at  Portsmouth  and 
44°  at  Bradford,  with  a  general  average  of  46J0.  The 
mean  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  409  at  Black- 
heath  to  36^°  at  Wolverhampton,  Eccles,  and  Bradford, 
with  an  average  value  of  37|°.  The  mean  daily  range 
of  temperature  in  ihe  week  was  8|°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  week  was  42°,  the  highest  being  at 
Portsmouth,  444°.  and  the  lowest  at  Bradford,  393*. 
Rain  fell  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  at  most 
stations ;  the  amounts  varied  from  four-tenths  of  an 
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inch,  at  Oldham  and  Eccles,  to  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch,  at  Bristol ;  at  Bradford  no  rain  fell  ;  the  avenge 
fall  over  the  country  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
weather  during  the  week  was  generally  overcast. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  varied  from 
550  at  Paisley  to  44*  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  lowest  tempe- 
ratures ranged  from  35f°  at  Aberdeen  and  24^°  at 
Glasgow,  their  averages  being  50;'  an  1  2S;10  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  lot  the  week  was  384  . 
the  highest  being  at  Aberdeen,  42!°,  and  the  lowest  at 
Perth,  36'.  Rain  was  measured  at  Glasgow  to  the 
amount  of  four-tenths  of  an  inch  nearly,  which  varied 
to  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  at  Perth  ;  the  average 
fall  over  the  country  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  54$°  ;  the 
lowest,  2Si0 ;  the  mean,  43.I0  ;  and  rainfall  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  nearly. 


New  Garden    Plants. 

BARKERIA    LlNDLEYANA   r-rrr.    CENTERS,    Emir,    ct 
Rehlt.  f. 

Floribus  majonbus,   labello  con  retuSb   sed  acutato  :  columna 

maculata,  pseudobulbo  longiuri. 
Pscudobulbi  ultra  pedales,  teretes,  articulati,  ba  i  vraginati 
Folia  5—8,  coriacca.  subftaccida,  oblonga  obtuse  acuta,  1—5 
11  longa,  t\  —  2  "lin.  lata.  lV.hu  cuius  gracilis,  crcrtus.  rigious, 
vagiius  5 — (<  loir^is  tubulqsiSj  apice  raccmosus,  floribus  ia  ad 
24.  Bractesc  lin^.ircs  acuminatx,  m  riis  pedicellatis  brei  i  ires 
St-'pala  jubpollicaria,  lanceolata,  acuminata,  leviter  rcflcxa 
Tcpala  subdupl'j  latiora,  Mibrhomboidea,  ceterum  scqualia. 
Lauellum  ima  basi  siibunguiculatum,  cordato  subquadratunr, 


OUT  cut,  from  a  skelch  by  M.  lhuchmullev,  taken  on 
the  spot,  on  the  Magdelena  River,  the  Bougainvillea  is 
shown  flowering  in  profusion  on  the  hot  steamy  banks 
of  the  river,  with  its  roots  nearly  in  the  water,  and 
with  the  foliage  exposed  to  a  hot  moist  atmosphere. 
The  Palm  in  the  centre  is  Scheelia  regu,  that  to  the 
extreme  left  is  a  Sabal.  In  the  foreground,  to  the  left, 
is  a  plant  of  Fourcroya  interrupt.*!,  while  in  the  centre 
the  r.Higainvillea  is  ^cen  covering  the  trees  with  a 
sheet  of  its  lovely  lilac  flowers,  indicated  by  the  paler 
tinting.  A  feature  familiar  to  botanical  travellers  in 
these  regions  are  the  alligators,  depicted  on  the  island 
in  the  mid-stream.  The  sketch  was  indeed  taken  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Monepox,  which  is,  we  are  told, 
"surrounded  by  swamps,  liable  to  inundations,  and 
alligators  come  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river  to 
feed  on  the  offal  thrown  from  the  city."' 


CLIMATAL  CHANGES   IN  SCOTLAND, 

(Continued  from  $,  157  ) 
In  opposition  to  some  of  the  remarks  above  given,  I 
may  state  a  circumstance  which  has  recently  come 
under  my  observation  with  reference  to  the  Tamarix 
galhca  which  abounds  in  the  villa  gardens  all  round 
the  south  shores  of  England,  its  lively  green  colour 
being  the  admiration  of  all  tourists,  but  it  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  gardens  or  nurseries  of  Scotland.  In  a 
garden  facing  the  sea  at  the  East  Bay,  North  Berwick, 
and  having  a  northern  aspect,  the  Tamarisk  is  growing 
admirably  ;  the  plants  are  each  about  6  feet  high,  and 


the  growth  and  llower  ng  of  Piptanthus  nepalciisis, 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Wei^ela  rosea,  Jasminum  nudi* 
flormvi,  Cydonia  i  lponica,  Andromeda  floribunda, 
l.eycesterta  Formosa,  and  Gavrya  elliptica,  when  com- 
pared with  plants  of  the  same  species  to  be  met  with 
in  English  gardens. 

All  arboricultural  observers  who  have  travelled 
through  England  mu&t  have  noticed  the  frequent 
difference  in  height  of  many  of  the  English  forest  trees, 
particularly  those  standing  alone  on  a  level  surface, 
as  compared  with  those  in  similar  positions  in  Scotland. 
Many  of  our  Scotch  trees  seem  to  be  somewhat  dwarfed, 
rounded,  and  more  twiggy  at  their  points,  as  if  a 
heavier  atmospheric  pressure  had  rested  on  them  than 
on  the  southern  trees  of  the  same  species.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Elm,  Ash,  Lime,  Plane, 
and  Sycamore.  In  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Silver  Fir,  few  oilier  trees  are  seen  to  mount  so  high, 
except  in  deep  rich  dells,  where  trees  are  generally  tall, 
by  being  drawn  in  these  peculiar  localities. 

In  some  cases  the  flowering  of  certain  hardy  deci- 
duous trees  does  not  necessarily  follow  upon  a  fine 
summer.  The  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipiferum) 
and  Magnolia  tripetala  are  exotic  trees  which  stand 
our  climate  well,  and  the  wood,  both  young  and  old, 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  injured,  even  during 
our  hardest  winters.  The  flowering  of  these  trees,  how- 
ever, is  very  irregular  ;  in  some  years  but  few  flowers 
are  produced,  while  in  others  they  are  in  abundance. 

The  Walnut  is  another  exotic  tree  which  grows 
admirably  in  Scotland  j  in  some  years  it  produces  fruit 
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acutatum  disco  in  basi,  carinis  octoms  in  carinas  anticas  lamcl- 
liferas  tres  fluentibus.  Columna  dimidio  labello  subbrevior 
utrinque  rotuodato  alata,  apice  tridentata.  Flos  purpureo- 
lilacinus ;  labellum  lilacino  purpureum,  apice  intense  pur- 
pureum,  disco  albido-flavum  maculis  purpureis  ;  columna  lila- 
cina,  apicem  versus  obscurior,  maculis  qmbusdam  utroque 
Jatere  atropurpurcis.  (Juxta  specimina  et  descript.  locuple- 
tissimam,  optimam  amici  Endres.) 

The  original  Barkeria  Lindleyana  was  found  in 
Costa  Rica,  though  all  the  wild  specimens  I  obtained 
during  30  years  came  from  Mexico.  I  always  suspected 
a  mistake  in  the  locality.  Now,  at  last,  the  lynx- 
eyed,  indefatigable,  and  really  scientific  traveller,  Mr. 
Endres,  has  discovered  a  very  beautiful,  prettier-coloured 
variety  of  it  in  Costa  Rica,  which  has  a  beautifully 
blotched  column.  It  has  been  dedicated  to  the  most 
accomplished  wife  of  —  Center,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Panama  Railway.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised 
to  obtain  fresh  flowers  of  this  remarkable  plant  quite 
recently  {beginning  of  November),  from  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  H.  G. 
Rchb.  f. 


BOVGAIXVILLEA    AT  HOME. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  sensation 
when  Mr.  Daniels,  the  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C.  Ruck 
Keene,  Swyncombe,  first  succeeded  in  flowering  the 
Bougainvillea  in  1S60.  Since  that  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  Columbus  and  the  egg  (if  the  story  be  not  literally, 
it  is  at  least  virtually,  true),  the  feat  has  been  easy. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  322),  however,  seems  to  show 
that  close  imitation  of  Nature,  in  matters  of  practical 
culture,  is  not  always  so  important  as  the  power  of 
adaptation  to  artificial  circumstances.     As  shown  in 


present  a  contrast  to  the  Fuchsias,  Buckthorns,  and 
other  plants  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.  Notwith- 
standing its  beauty,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  this  plant 
is  still  confined  to  one  villa.  Judging  from  its  weakly 
appearance  in  gardens  away  from  the  sea,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  our  maritime  climate  was  quite  unsuited 
for  its  growth. 

Contrast  between  the  Climate  ok  England 
and  Scotland. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  climate  of  England  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  Scotland.  Such  trees  as  the 
Catalpasyringa?folia,  Paulowniaimperialis,  Gleditschia 
triacanthos,  and  Taxodium  distichum,  cannot  be 
grown  in  Scotland  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  as 
in  England.  This  I  believe  arises  wholly  from  the 
deficiency  of  summer  heat  in  Scotland,  for  in  no 
instance  are  standard  trees  of  these  plants  totally 
killed  by  any  increased  severity  of  winter  cold  in 
our  northern  climate,  but  as  the  new  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  ripened  during  summer  and  autumn,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  regularly  killed  during 
the  ensuing  winter. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  cold  of  winter,  instead 
of  being  greater  in  Scotland,  is  in  many  parts  not  so 
severe  as  it  is  generally  in  England.  Hence  it  happens 
that  many  plants,  whose  constitution  renders  them  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  summer-heat,  can  be 
grown  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  quite  as  well  as  in 
England,  such  as  the  Yucca  gloriosa,  Y.  recurva,  and 
Y.  filamentosa,  Cordyline  australis,  Tritoma  Burchellii 
and  T.  Uvaria,  Phormium  tenax,  Callistemon  salici- 
folium,  &c.      Neither  is  any  difference  observable  in 


very  scantily,  in  others  in  great  profusion;  The  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  of  these  trees  do  not  always  occur 
after  a  fine  summer.  During  the  years  1S70  and  1871 
Walnuts  were  plentiful  in  Scotland  on  standard  trees, 
but  few  or  none  were  seen  at  Edinburgh  during  1872. 
The  Tulip-tree  and  Magnolia  tripetala  flowered  freely 
during  1872,  but  no  flowers  were  seen  on  them  during 
1871  ;  this  year  (1S73)  no  flowers  were  seen  on  the 
Tulip-tree,  and  the  Magnolia  only  produced  a  few, 
showing  that  in  some  cases  it  takes  more  than  one  year 
to  ripen  wood  sufficiently  to  bear  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  is  very  generally  observed  that  the  fruit  of  our  ordi- 
nary forest  trees  ripens  best  during  a  good  season,  but 
in  all  cases  when  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  warm 
summer. 

Fruit  Trees. 

During  the  years  182S,  1S31,  and  1S34,  I  saw 
the  Black  Esperione  Grape  produce  clusters  of  fruit 
on  a  south  wall  at  Edinburgh,  quite  as  ripe  and 
as  well  coloured  as  during  an  ordinary  season  in 
England.  During  the  same  years  the  Black  Mulberry 
was  ripened  to  perfection.  Although  the  Mulberry  not 
unfrequently  produces  fruit,  I  have  never  seen  them  in 
the  same  state  of  maturity  at  Edinburgh  as  they  were 
during  the  years  1828,  183:,  1S34,  and  186S. 

Figs  used  to  be  frequently  grown  on  open  walls  in 
many  districts  of  Scotland,  but  how  rare  is  it  now  to 
see  fruit  produced  in  a  thoroughly  ripe  condition,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Figs,  like  the  Vine  and 
Mulberry,  do  not  always  ripen  during  an  ordinary 
warm  season,  unless  it  is  succeeded  by  another  warm 
summer,  when  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  matured. 

I  need  scarcely  state   that  fruits  which  require  hot- 
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house  culture  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  such  as  Pine- 
apples, the  finer  kinds  of  Grapes,  also  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  and  Figs,  notwithstanding  an 
unfavourable  season,  and  the  frequent  want  of  sun- 
heat,  can  be  grown  under  artificial  circumstances,  to 
as  great  perfection  in  Scotland,  both  as  to  size  and 
flavour,  as  can  be  done  in  almost  any  part  of  England. 
The  foregoing  observations  on  the  effects  produced 
by  climate  lead  me  to  notice  an  article  which  I  read 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  December,  1871. 
It  treats  on  the  subject  of  Roses,  and  advises  that 
observers  in  the  different  counties  of  England  should 
select,  out  of  a  list  of  36  kinds,  the  names  of  the  1 2  Roses 
which  succeed  best  in  their  particular  district.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  far  as  the  English 
climate  is  concerned,  but  we  want  a  similar  investiga- 
tion for  the  climate  of  Scotland,  not  only  for  Roses, 
but  for  all  open-air  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

Of  late  years  the  rage  for  novelties  both  in  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  departments,  has  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  nurserymen  have  much  to 
do  in  catering  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  novelties  are  produced  in  England,  and  con- 
sidered deserving  of  cultivation,  and  often  highly 
lauded  in  advertisements.  Such  novelties,  although 
well  adapted  for  the  English  climate,  are  not  always 
suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland,  although  many  of 
them  in  time  become  distributed  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  either  by  seeds,  plants,  grafts, 
cuttings,  layers,  or  runners,  and  after  many  years  of  care- 
ful trial,  finally  fail. 

If,  as  recommended  for  Roses  in  England,  central 
committees  could  be  formed  to  collect  information 
throughout  the  various  counties  in  Scotland  relative  to 
the  best  hardy  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  &c. ,  and  to  ascertain  which 
succeed  best  in  each  of  our  Scotch  counties,  it  might 
lead  to  the  securing,  in  each  particular  district,  of  an 
annual  supply  of  fruit,  fit  for  the  table,  instead  of 
having  a  garden  full  of  undoubtedly  fine  sorts,  but 
which  our  Scotch  climate  is  not  sufficiently  hot  to 
mature.  The  wood  of  our  finest  Apples,  like  the 
Apples  themselves,  cannot  be  thoroughly  ripened 
without  heat.  They  become  stunted  in  growth, 
and  on  the  return  of  a  fine  summer  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wood  has  been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  get  them  into  a  good  fruiting  state  again. 
How  often  do  we  see  brakes  of  Gooseberry  bushes, 
of  the  large  fruiting  Lancashire  sorts,  which  rarely 
ripen  to  perfection  in  our  most  favoured  Scotch 
counties,  taking  the  place  which  ought  be  filled  by 
those  varieties  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  which  are  known  to 
succeed  well  in  a  medium  climate. 

The  Strawberry  is  another  fruit  which  has  received 
much  attention,  and  been  considerably  improved 
during  late  years.  The  improvement,  however,  has 
mostly  been  for  the  south.  Many  of  the  kinds  recently 
introduced  into  our  northern  gardens,  although  grow- 
ing freely,  produce,  except  during  a  warm  summer, 
but  little  fruit,  in  comparison  with  the  old  established 
sorts  formerly  cultivated  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  many 
of  them  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  so- 
called  novelties,  which  frequently  turn  out  failures 
owing  to  our  fickle  climate.  Many  of  the  old  free- 
fruiting  sorts,  although  producing  comparatively 
smaller  berries,  are  still  to  be  had  ;  it  would  in  many 
cases  be  advisable  to  raise  seedlings  from  them,  in 
order  to  secure  varieties  that  will  suit  some  of  our 
colder  northern  districts.  Seedlings  raised  from  the 
large  southern  varieties  will  not  always  produce  so 
hardy  a  progeny  as  seedlings  taken  from  sorts  long  in 
cultivation  and  proved  to  stand  well  in  this  country. 

How  often  do  we  see  in  the  amateur  villa 
gardens  throughout  Scotland  the  finest  varieties  of 
named  Apple  and  Pear  trees  with  high  sounding 
characters  selected  from  catalogues,  or  sent  by  first- 
class  English  nurserymen  as  being  very  superior  kinds. 
I  have  known  numerous  examples  of  such  first-class 
fruit  trees  being  rooted  out  or  cut  down  and  regrafted 
as  being  bad,  and  this  after  many  years  of  abortive  trial 
although  the  kinds  in  reality  were  good.  The  want 
of  fruit,  however,  was  generally  owing  to  deficiency  of 
climate.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  recent 
years  for  new  gardens  to  be  supplied  direct  from 
southern  nurseries,  and  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that  if  left  to  the  nurserymen  themselves  they  will  only 
supply  superior  kinds.  It  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
justice  if  all  our  local  or  county  nurserymen  were  to 
make  themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  all  the  fruits 
which  succeed  best  in  their  own  districts,  and  propa- 
gate accordingly  ;  besides,  such  local  nurserymen  would 
do  well  to  have  a  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for 
maturing  the  kinds  known  to  succeed  best  in  their 
respective  counties.  Buyers  would  then  see  and  judge 
for  themselves,  and  thus  save  much  disappointment  to 
amateurs  and  gardeners. 

Of  what  use  would  standards  of  the  New  York  Pippin, 
Spitzenburg,  or  Blenheim  Pippin  be  in  many  of  our 
Scotch  counties  .'  I  have  seen  trees  of  the  New  York 
and  Blenheim  Pippins  on  Scotch  walls,  with  fruit  miser- 
ably small,  much  deformed,  and  quite  unfit  for  use. 
They  are  sorts  for  fine  climates,  requiring  more  sun 
than  we  can  possibly  expect,  to  ripen  the  wood,  still 
more  the  fruit.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  with 
innumerable  varieties  which  are  now  abundant  through- 
out the  middle  districts  of  Scotland. 

After  these  observations  I  am  inclined  to  recommend 


growers  in  each  district  to  attempt  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings, both  Apple  and  Pear,  from  pips  taken  from  kinds 
which  are  known  to  succeed  best  in  their  particular 
locality  ;  by  this  means  we  may  in  time  see  many  of 
our  northern  gardens  stocked  with  a  variety  of  Apples 
and  Pears  having  well  ripened  wood  and  fruit,  instead 
of  innumerable  trees  stunted  from  the  unpropitious 
climate,  and  eventually  thrown  out. 

At  one  time  experimental  gardens  existed  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  all  the  newly 
introduced  varieties  of  open-air  fruits,  and  for  selecting 
the  kinds  to  be  recommended  for  growing  in  each  re- 
spective country.  To  suppose  that  fruit  proved  suitable 
for  London  should  be  good  in  many  districts  of  York- 
shire, or  that  those  proved  at  Edinburgh  would  be 
adapted  for  many  of  our  Highland  districts,  would  be 
ridiculous. 

With  the  aid  of  walls  and  espalier  rails  the  case  is 
different,  as,  by  their  aid,  some  of  the  less  tender  kinds 
can  be  ripened  successfully.  Considering  the  average 
of  our  Scotch  climate,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable, 
even  on  walls,  to  risk  any  very  tender  varieties  ;  the 
fruit  of  such  kinds  is  often  small  and  flavourless  for 
want  of  sun-heat.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
finer  stone  fruit  on  unflued  walls  cannot  be  generally 
ripened  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  as  in  former 
times,  particularly  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Flowers 
are  generally  produced  in  abundance,  but  little  fruit 
ever  comes  to  maturity.  This  also  is  attributable  to 
the  want  of  summer-heat  to  ripen  the  wocjd  sufficiently 
to  produce  strong  and  healthy  blossoms.  Being  weak, 
the  blossoms,  although  produced  in  abundance,  mostly 
fall  off,  even  though  protected  from  spring  frosts  by 
any  substance  except  glass  or  heated  walls. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  DAWSON. 
Thomas  Dawson,  of  Meadowbank,  died  rather 
suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Sunday  evening,  the  23d 
inst.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a  short  time  only  prior 
to  his  decease,  and  up  to  Saturday  had  walked  out  in 
the  garden.  Latterly,  his  duties  of  superintendence  over 
the  Carron  Company's  extensive  works  added  much  to 
his  labours,  and  although  he  was  physically  of  a  good 
constitution,  he  had  taxed  it  beyond  its  powers.  He 
conversed  quite  freely  with  the  writer,  as  was  his  wont, 
every  day  up  to  Sunday  at  noon — the  day  of  his  death, 
when  a  sudden  change  supervened,  and  his  dissolution 
became  as  rapid  as  his  end  was  peaceful  and  calm. 
Quite  sensible  at  noon,  he  passed  away  in  a  comatose 
state,  without  the  slightest  anticipation  of  death.  And 
so  horticulture  has  lost  another  munificent  patron,  and 
the  writer  of  this  notice  a  most  indulgent  master,  and, 
it  may  even  be  added,  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Dawson's  love  for  horticulture  was  most  praise- 
worthy ;  he  loved  it  for  itself,  and  not  for  what  other 
people  thought  of  it.  The  simplest  flower  that  grew 
in  the  garden  had  his  sympathy  and  his  admiring  eye  ; 
and  although  latterly  he  took  to  Orchids  more  than  to 
any  other  race  of  plants,  he  never  forgot  his  first  love 
for  border  flowers.  Notwithstanding  all  his  resources 
in  the  gardening  way,  he  took  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
in  moving  and  transplanting  any  choice  plant  with  his 
own  hands,  and  was  so  careful  of  it  in  case  of  check 
from  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind,  that  he  would 
carry  a  flower-pot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  cover  it,  and 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  going  round  in  the 
evening  and  uncovering  it  again.  His  early  training 
suited  him  for  employing  his  spare  time  in  indulging  in 
garden  work.  He  began  gardening  in  the  town,  with  a 
greenhouse — not  placed  as  an  adjunct,  as  many  are, 
but  actually  built  on  the  top  of  the  most  crowded  street 
in  Glasgow.  In  that  house  he  used  to  grow  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs  with  his  own  hand — better,  he  thought, 
than  was  generally  done  with  all  the  resources  of 
Meadowbank,  and  any  practical  skill  that  it  could 
command.  That  house  was  moved  when  Meadowbank 
was  bought,  and  stands  there  still  as  a  monument  of 
the  past.  Its  timbers  were  fast  decaying,  however, 
and  permission  was  granted  (somewhat  reluctantly)  to 
build  a  new  one  in  its  stead  ;  but  death  interposes,  and 
the  old  house  is  likely  to  stand. 

When  the  writer  of  this  left  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.'s 
nursery,  just  19  years  ago,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Meadowbank  collection,  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
nondescript  plants  in  two  glass  houses,  and  among 
these  there  were  some  five  or  six  Orchids.  Dendrobium 
nobile  was  one,  Oncidium  Papilio  another,  Epiden- 
drum  cochleatum  was  a  third,  Cymbidium  sinense  a 
fourth,  and  Oncidium  sphacelatum  a  fifth.  That,  to 
the  best  of  the  writer's  recollection,  constituted  the 
Meadowbank  collection  of  Orchids  in  1854  ;  but  fired 
as  he  was  with  an  ambition  to  do  something,  other 
Orchids  were  added,  and,  of  course,  other  Orchid- 
houses,  until  the  collection  grew  on  and  on  from  small 
beginnings  to  be  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Dawson's  love  and  admiration  for  the  Orchids, 
as  a  class,  was  never-ending.  He  was  indeed  a  keener 
enthusiast  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  or  at  any  other  period.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  use  his  magnifying  glass,  and  point 
out  the  details  of  structure  or  of  colouring  or  spotting 
in  the  many  species  that  passed  before  his  eye.  No 
man  knew  these  plants  better,  or  appreciated  them 
more,  than  Mr;  Dawson,  and  he  liked  to  see  others  lost 
in  admiration  among  them.  Naturally  of  a  quiet  homely 
disposition,  he  did  not  encourage  visits  from  gentlemen 


of  the  same  social  standing  as  himself;  but  he  was 
always  delighted  to  see  any  one  that  could  appreciate 
a  good  thing  among  his  plants,  no  matter  what  his 
rank  or  standing  might  be.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  gardening  fraternity,  and  was  always 
ready  to  extend  his  thin  bony  hand  to  the  horned  hand 
of  the  hardworking  operative  gardener.  Though 
always  ready  to  receive  hints  or  advice  from  those 
competent  to  give  them,  he  weighed  them  well  before 
suggesting  them  to  him  who  had  charge  of  his  collec- 
tion, and  many  a  hint  profitable  to  both  has  been  given 
and  taken  in  this  way. 

His  spare  time,  after  business  hours,  was  spent  in  the 
garden,  and  many  of  his  leisure  hours  at  night  were 
devoted  to  reading  horticultural  works.  There  was 
scarcely  a  subject  taken  up  but  he  noted  it,  read  it  up 
and  digested  it,  and  formed  his  own  conclusions  upon 
it.  His  garden  library  was  a  choice  and  select  one. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  out  the  published 
illustrations  of  plants  to  show  them  to  visitors,  or  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  daily  more  intimately  con- 
cerned, and  to  compare  and  contrast  them  with 
varieties  in  flower.  He  seemed,  indeed,  never  to  tire 
of  reading  about  or  seeing  beautiful-flowered  plants. 

He  had  lived  among  plants  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  it  may  be  said  he  died  among  them.  He 
has  had  the  credit  of  founding  and  gathering  together 

giant  collection,  which  is  certainly  unequalled  in 
extent  as  a  private  collection ;  and  that  is  no  small 
meed  of  praise.  Now  that  Orchids  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  in  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  let  us 
hope  that  other  patrons  as  munificent  as  he  will  spring 
up,  to  fill  the  void  his  loss  will  occasion.  A.  [VVe 
are  sure  that  all  who  have  visited  Meadowbank  will 
hear,  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  deep  sympathy,  of 
the  sudden  decease  of  the  genial,  unassuming,  affable 
proprietor  of  the  richest  collection  of  Orchids  in 
Great  Britain — one  who  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  accompanying  horticultural  visitors  through  his 
numerous  houses,  and  pointing  out  the  choicest  of  their 
living  treasures,  and  who,  moreover,  heartily  enjoyed 
pleasant  communion  with  such  persons  on  the  subject 
which  so  largely  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  his 
own  pure  and  appreciative  tastes.  Would  that  in 
every  garden  the  same  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
between  master  and  servant  prevailed  which  were  seen 
seen  in  this  case  !  Eds.] 
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While  we  know  a  good  deal  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  African  coasts,  of  the  districts  bordering  the  great 
rivers,  and  of  some  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the 
Ashantee  territory,  comparatively  little  is  really  known 
collectively  of  the  resources  of  the  Ashantee  country 
itself,  but  now  that  it  is  being  overrun  by  Europeans, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  the  nature 
and  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Coomassie,  the  capital,  is  not  a  centre  of  trade  with, 
or  apparently  a  point  of  attraction  to,  Europeans,  for  it 
seems  that  the  first  white  man,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  it,  was  Mr.  Bowdich,  who  visited  it  early 
in  the  present  century  and  who  published  an  account  of 
his  mission  (a  new  edition  of  which  has  very  recently 
appeared),  since  which  time  but  few  travellers  have 
made  the  country  a  special  point  of  interest. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  visit  the  population  of 
Coomassie,  which  is  about  150  miles  from  the  coast, 
was  about  15,000 ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at 
about  100,000,  or  more.  The  town  is  described  as 
consisting  of  several  streets,  the  four  principal  ones 
being  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  100  yards 
wide,  and  exhibiting  much  more  order  and  culture  than 
might  be  supposed.  With  regard  to  its  trade  we  are 
told  that,  though  palm  oil  is  one  of  the  chief  products 
of  this  part  of  West  Africa,  the  natives  do  not  appear 
to  produce  or  deal  largely  either  in  this  or  in  Cotton. 

The  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  much  more  healthy  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast.  Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  Journal  of  the 
Voyage  to  the  Niger,  translated  from  the  German  in 
the  Niger  Flora,  testifies  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
coast  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  the  following  words  :— 
"July  18,  Captain  Trotter  issued  a  circular  prohibiting 
any  one  belonging  to  the  expedition  from  remaining  all 
night  on  shore,  the  unhealthy  season  having  begun. 
The  Gold  Coast  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me, 
the  plants  described  by  Schumacher  forming  a  sort  of 
standard  for  the  African  flora,  but  I  deemed  it  best  to 
be  careful,  and  to  decline  all  friendly  invitations  to 
stay  on  land,  although  this  would  have  been  of  infinite 
advantage  in  collecting,  and,  in  fact,  was  almost  indis- 
pensable. The  vicinity  of  the  town  exhibits  no  great 
fertility;  granite  and  gneiss,  often  naked,  extending  to  the 
coast.  A  few  miles  inland  a  fine  black  loam  prevails, 
apparently  very  favourable  for  cultivation  ;  and  further 
inland  still,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile,  consist- 
ing, probably,  of  vegetable  mould."  Dr.  Vogel  then 
describes  a  trip  to  a  model  farm  five  miles  inland, 
where  he  says  the  plantations  consisted  chiefly  of  Coffee 
trees  only  a  few  years  old,  some  covered  with  fruit,  the 
plants  being  only  of  seven  months  growth.  Bananas, 
Plaintains,  Arrowroot,  Yams,  Limes,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
and  Indian  Corn  were  also  much  cultivated.  Indian 
Corn,  Bananas,  Plaintains,  and  Yams  were  conspicuous 
in  the  gardens  of  the  natives.     From  the  Indian  Corn 
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they  prepare  a  very  sour  bread,  which,  with  Bananas, 
constitutes  their  chief  food.  A  native  dish,  called  palm 
soup,  is  made  of  boiled  Palm  nuts  ;  the  nuts  are  picked 
off  those  young  stems  of  the  Elais  guineensis  which 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  the  leaves,  and  these  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  fruit  of  older  plants.  Palm 
wine  is  also  collected  from  the  plants.  The  vegetation 
inland  is  said  to  be  more  varied  than  that  near  the 
coast.  Leguminosa?,  perhaps,  predominate,  among 
them  being  that  beautiful  tree,  Poinciana  pulcherrirna. 
Dr.  Vogel  says  one  of  the  principal  features  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  Hibiscus  popul- 
neus  (?)  planted  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetable  products  just  mentioned,  as 
well  as  rice,  pepper,  Papaws,  Pine-apples,  and  Sugar 
cane  are  found  in  the  market  at  Coomassie,  and  they 
grow  spontaneously  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  Oranges  are  said  to  be  of  a  large  size, 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

In  Bowdich's  Mission  is  given  a  list  of  plants  which 
are  used  by  the  natives  in  various  branches  of  medi- 
cine. Among  them  the  following  occur  : — Sterculia 
acuminata,  under  the  native  name  of  "  Bissy,"  the 
fruits  of  which  are  chewed  before  starting  on  a  journey, 
as  they  are  said  to  prevent  hunger  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  The  Sterculia,  or  Cola  acuminata,  is  a  tree 
growing  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  The  seeds  are 
known  in  west  and  central  tropical  Africa  as  Cola  or 
Kola  nuts.  They  are  largely  used  as  a  kind  of  condi- 
ment, and  for  promoting  digestion,  and  they  are  said 
to  purify  water  that  has  become  half  putrid,  so  that  it 
is  made  drinkable.  The  trees  grow  more  plentifully 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  a  trade  in  Kola 
nuts  is  carried  on  with  the  people  of  the  interior. 
Among  other  medicinal  plants  of  Ashantee  is  the 
*' Koofoobah,"  Gloriosa  or  Methonica  superba  ;  the 
"  Attueh,"  Blighia  sapida,  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  ;  the  "  Accocottocotorawah,"  Heliotro- 
pium  indicum,  from  which  a  juice  is  expressed  and 
snuffed  up  the  nose  in  cases  of  severe  headache,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  burning  plant  is  also  inhaled  in  a 
similar  way ;  the  "Gingang,"  Paulliniaafricana,  the  bark 
of  which  is  prepared,  mixed  with  Malagueta  pepper, 
and  used  for  pains  in  the  side.  Melia  Azedarach,  L., 
Mussamda  fulgens,  L.,  Scopariadulcis,  L.,  are  amongst 
the  plants  said  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
while  the  Castor-oil  plant,  which  grows  to  a  very  large 
size,  is  not  used  at  all.  Ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypo- 
ga?a)  abound,  and  the  natives  use  them  largely  for 
food  ;  so  important,  indeed,  are  they,  that  in  the 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elmina  by  the  enemy,  last 
month,  they  are  reported  to  have  dug  up  and  carried  off 
all  the  ground  nuts  they  could  find.  The  Cocoa-nut 
(Cocos  nucifera,  L.),  which  grows  on  the  coast,  will  no 
doubt  prove  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion, as  the  milk  of  the  young  fruit  has  already  served 
to  refresh  some  of  our  weary  soldiers.  The  oil  Palm 
(Elais  guineensis),  though  such  a  valuable  tree  in  many 
parts  of  West  Africa,  will  fail  to  be  of  much  value  to 
the  Europeans.  The  oil  procured  from  the  seeds  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  produce  of  importance. 
Unlike  the  Sago  Palm,  and  some  other  members  of  the 
family,  the  wood  is  hard  throughout,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  obtaining  any  starch  or  food  produce 
from  it. 

Amongst  the  large  timber  trees  of  the  country  is 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  D.C.,  the  soft  woolly 
appendages  of  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  turned  to 
account,  as  they  are  used  in  many  pares  for  stuffing 
cushions. 

Though  we  may  not  expect  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  vegetation  or  products  of  Ashantee 
from  the  newspaper  reporters,  we  shall  nevertheless 
in  all  probability  find  some  interesting  scraps  dispersed 
through  their  reports. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

May  I  ask  for  a  little  space  in  order  to  answer  questions 
arising  out  of  my  letters  in  your  numbers  of  the  8th  and 
22d  inst.  ? 

First  question  :  Ought  we  not  to  have  gone  first  to  the 
Council? — Answer:  To  which  Council?  Theold  Council 
had  decidedly  resigned ;  the  new  Council,  brought  in 
mainly  by  votes  of  the  householders  living  round  the 
garden,  is  said,  by  a  great  law  authority,  to  have  been 
illegally  elected  ;  and  besides  it  would  have  been  rather 
awkward  to  ask  from  a  Council  in  office  through 
Kensingtonian  interest,  assistance  in  detaching  its  horti- 
cultural part  from  the  Society,  which  horticultural  part 
furnishes  its  only  excuse  for  keeping  South  Kensington 
garden  as  a  private  recreation  ground  for  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  committee  existed,  which  had  been  appointed 
to  watch  events  in  the  interests  of  horticulture.  This,  if 
it  had  no  great  power,  was  at  least  legal,  and,  in  being 
so,  its  leaders  were  consulted,  and  their  names  head  the 
"appeal  to  the  Fellows." 

Another  question  was  :  Why  cannot  the  guinea  Fellow 
plan  be  grafted  on  to  the  Society  in  its  present  stale  ? — 
Answer  :  This  would  make  the  Society  still  more  cumbrous 
and  unmanageable  than  at  present. 

And  now  let  me  make  another  appeal  to  horticulturists 
in  the  country  to  come  forward,  and  at  least  say  what 
they  think  of  the  guinea  proposal.  We  have,  I  believe, 
some  hundred  clergymen  subscribers,  a  class  which  1 
believe  does,  quietly,  more  for  horticulture  than  any  other 
in  this  country.  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  Gladioli, 
have  many,  but  all  have  at  least  one  recognised  patron — 
Parson  ;  would  they  join  a  guinea  society  ? — or,  as  there 
are  some  with  so  many  calls  upon  them  that  they  have 


still  better  uses  for  their  guineas,  and  who  yet  have 
great  power  and  influence,  would  these  bring  in 
some  neighbours?  Will  any  country  gentleman  or  lady 
subscribe  for  themselves  or  for  their  gardeners  ?  Will 
any  leading  gardeners  subscribe  for  themselves?  It 
seems  most  desirable  that  the  reconstituted  society 
should,  like  horticulture  itself,  embrace  all  classes.  While 
it  is  well  known  that  there  are  good  horticulturists  near 
the  throne  (t  can  speak  to  having  been  more  than  once 
quietly  round  a  show  with  a  "  Royal  Highness  "  who  not 
only  knew  flowers  and  fruit  well,  but  who,  judging  by  his 
criticisms,  would  stand  first  on  the  list  as  a  judge  of  table 
decorations),  who  has  not  seen  small  cottage  gardens 
with  clumps  of  White  Lilies,  or  yellow  Crown  Imperials, 
or  double  lilac  Primroses,  which  the  finest  garden  might 
envy?  Let  me  remind  any  one  who  may  be  considering 
the  subject  of  fellowship,  that  the  proposal  is  that  the 
tickets  shall  be  transferable  (though  restricted  from 
financial  reasons  to  the  same  person  the  same  day),  so  that 
any  country  gentleman  could  for  a  guinea  be  really  help- 
ing the  formation  of  a  healthy  horticultural  society,  be 
able  to  vote  by  proxy  on  its  management,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  to  some  relative  or  friend  in  town  his  transfer- 
able ticket  admitting  to  all  shows. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  there  are  influential  horti- 
culturists in  London  ready  and  willing  to  construct  a  real 
working  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  the  horticulturists  through  the  country  must 
come  forward  and  say  that  they  wish  for  such  a  society, 
and  will  join  it  and  help  its  progress.  If  they  will  do  so, 
we  shall  have  at  last  a  society  with  real  power,  but  if  they 
will  not  do  so,  the  plan  cannot  at  present  be  carried  out  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  this  long  will  be  the  case.  Every- 
thing now  points  not  only  to  an  increased  number  of 
gardens,  not  only  to  increased  love  of  gardening  and  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  but  to  increased  study  of  them. 

But  let  us  for  one  moment  take  the  gloomy  view,  and 
suppose  that  the  country  horticulturists  will  make  no 
sign.  All  that  can  be  then  said  is,  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  more  unkind  criticisms,  no  more 
saying  that  "  the  Society  is  only  an  appendage  of  South 
Kensington  Museum,"  that  "the  influence  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  paramount  in  the  Council,"  that  "the  main 
object  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  funds  is  to  keep  up  a 
great  brick  and  mortar  garden  for  the  use  of  the  nurse- 
maids and  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  hold  out  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  to  the 
Society."  It  now  rests  with  the  country  horticulturists  to 
make  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  free — independent 
alike  of  Kensingtonians  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  it  best, 
until  this  happy  result  be  accomplished,  the  Society  can 
never  be  really  vigorous,  or  worthy  to  represent  British 
horticulture.  George  F.   Wilson. 

The  open  signs  of  a  healthy  reaction  among  the 

members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation  amongst  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  loved,  honoured,  and  laboured  for  it 
for  years.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  project  of  policy 
forwarded  from  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  embodying  the 
principles  contained  in  Mr.  George  Wilson's  letters,  has 
my  hearty  support.  The  idea  of  an  appeal  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  agree  to  a  termination  of  the  lease  seemed 
to  me  to  involve  a  difficulty,  as  such  a  transaction  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  Council,  and  before  anything  of  the 
kind  could  be  done  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Fellows 
should  know  who  are  their  Council.  I  have,  however, 
sent  in  my  name  to  Sir  Daniel  by  this  post. 

The  raising  of  the  Society  again  to  its  place  among  the 
nations  has  been  with  me  the  dream  of  years.  In  spite  of 
many  a  buffet  while  struggling  against  the  tide  of  circum- 
stances, and  suffering  from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
men,  it  has,  I  say  still,  deserved  well  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  more  or  less  high  and  educated  intelligence  of  its  four 
or  five  thousand  members  now  demands  aloud  that  it 
should  appear  before  the  world  and  be  in  reality  a  work- 
ing society,  practical,  scientific,  pur  et  sans  reprocke. 

But  before  looking  too  complacently  into  a  brilliant 
future  it  will  be  necessary  for  Fellows  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  a  painful  and  cloudy  present,  and  to  face  it  with 
courage  and  determination.  They  will  have  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  charter  of  the  Society,  its 
powers  and  prohibitions,  and  more  especially  its  bearings 
in  the  case  of  the  bye-laws  which  have  been,  and  may  in 
future  be,  passed  at  their  official  meetings.  They  will 
require  also  to  know  now  whether  the  proceedings  of  last 
February  were  legal  or  illegal.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
Commissioners  cannot  on  their  parts  give  a  release  from 
covenant  to  a  deputation  of  the  Fellows,  nor  can  any  such 
transaction  be  carried  on  till  we  have  a  Council  whose 
legality  is  established,  to  treat  with  a  corresponding  body 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  It  will  be  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  vote  by  proxy  must  be  a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  Society  of  the  future.  R.  Trevor  Clarke, 
Welton  Place,  Daventry.  P.S.  My  friends  in  the  country 
who  are  Fellows  of  the  Society  keep  applying  to  me  as 
to  what  they  should  do  about  signing  Sir  Daniel  Cooper's 
circular.  My  reply  is,  that  having  been  so  much  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  have  told  them  that  I  approve  of  its  general 
policy.  Also  that  I  approve  of  the  vote  by  proxy  for  all 
Fellows,  but  that  before  all  they  must  ascertain  whether 
they  have  a  legally  constituted  Council,  and  who  they  are. 
This,  however.  I  should  imagine,  will  be  virtually  settled 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  February  ;  that  is,  if  the 
whole  of  the  Fellows  do  their  duty. 


of    inhabitants    around.     William    Earley, 


recreation 
Xov.  24. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  in  my  name  as  a  guinea 

Fellow,  provided  that  the  Society  is  reconstituted  upon 
a  very  different  basis  to  what  it  is  at  present.  I  have  an 
idea  that  if  the  Society  is  re-established  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis,  nearly  every  head  gardener  would  become  a 
subscriber  to  it.  It  should  not  be  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  nurserymen,  and  whatever  scheme  is  devised  the 
opinion  of  gardeners  should  have  some  little  weight. 
When  reconstituted,  voting  by  proxy  must  be  allowed  to 
the  full  extent,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  London  Fellows  to 
settle  all  matters  connected  with  the  Society.  There 
should  also  not  be  the  monopoly  in  judging  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  at  the  exhibitions.  Let  country 
gardeners  have  a  little  of  it.  London  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  (from  a  few  large  places)  come  to  our  country 
shows,  and  why  not  vice  versit  f  These  little  things 
are  very  annoying  to  country  gardeners  (what  can  the 
Society  do  without  them?),  and  certainly  do  not  help 
to  promote  horticulture.  We  cannot  all  exhibit — some 
of  us  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  others  have  not  the 
convenience  for  so  doing— but  we  can  all  help  a 
thoroughly  good  horticultural  society,  and  we  will ;  for, 
doubtless,  if  you  can  get  gardeners  to  take  an  interest  in 
such,  the  way  is  clear  to  get  the  employer's  interest. 
To  snub  gardeners,  and  treat  them  as  nonentities,  is 
not  the  way  to  advance  the  interest  of  any  horticultural 
society.  Wm.  Ward,  the  Gardens,  Stoke  Edith  Park, 
Herefotd. 

In  response  to  the  very  sensible  appeal  of  Mr. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the 
5000  guinea  Fellows  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  number 
will  soon  be  made  up  by  individuals  like  myself,  who 
would,  perhaps,  never  think  of  going  to  the  shows  by 
paying  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  there  is  no  question,  if 
any  undertaking  is  to  be  successful  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  it  must  cater,  not  for  the  tens,  nor  even  for  the 
hundreds,  but  for  the  thousands.  A  would-be  Little 
Fellow. 

The  present  posture  of  affairs  at  South  Kensington 

is  sufficiently  embarrassing.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Commissioners,  if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  do  so,  cannot 
treat  with  any  body  of  Fellows,  but  the  Council.  Those 
who  drew  up  the  circular  signed  by  Sir  D.  Cooper  and 
others  have  evidently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
old  Council  [and  its  predecessors]  that  got  the  Society 
into  all  the  difficulties  stated  in  the  circular,  and  who, 
moreover,  tried  to  sell  the  Society  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  existing  Council  has  done  its  best  to  extricate  the 
Society  from  these  difficulties,  and  has  been  courteous 
and  considerate  towards  the  horticultural  party  and  in 
taking  the  Defence  Committee's  nominees.  Should  not 
the  Defence  Committee  have  called  a  public  meeting  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  before  anything  was 
done  ?  Amateur. 

[With  reference  to  the  circular  issued  by  Sir  D. 
Cooper  and  others,  it  was  understood  that  those  who 
signed  it  expressed  their  approval  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple therein  indicated,  without  necessarily  committing 
themselves  to  details,  or  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  cir- 
cular. We  believe  the  Defence  Committee  also  endorsed 
the  general  policy  (which  had  frequently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  their  meetings)  without  tying  them- 
selves to  the  exact  terms  or  phraseology  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question,  and  which  appears  to  us  objectionable 
in  some  particulars.  Eds.] 


FLOWER    GOSSIP. 


I  can  answer  for  it  that    many  head  gardeners 

would  willingly  join  the  Society  at  a  subscription  of  a 
guinea  per  annum.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about 
the  fact  that  the  Society  wants  a  larger  number  of  the 
Fellows  who  take  a  direct  interest  in  the  special  science  it 
represents.  Nothing  short  of,  at  least,  a  very  long  lease 
(to  be  renewed  at  will),  giving  an  entire  right,  by  written 
agreement,  of  holding  such  shows  and  such  meetings  as 
are  requisite,  will  be  accepted.  The  property  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  must  weigh  in  the  balance, 


A  VERY  hardy  and  beautiful  border  plant  is  LlTHo- 
spermum  prostratum.  It  is,  moreover,  very  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  has  dark  green  foliage,  and 
is  evergreen.  It  blossoms  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  at  this  dull  season  its  deep  blue  flowers 
are  very  cheering.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every 
border  or  bed  devoted  to  hardy  plants.    T.  Wynne. 

M.  Riviere  lately  showed  before  the  Central 

Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  some  specimens  of 
Liuumcroceum  var.  fulgidum,  the  stems  of  which 
bore  a  terminal  bulb,  perfectly  well  shaped  and  similar 
to  the  axillary  bulbs  found  in  L.  tigrinum  and  other 
species. 

— —  That  old  inhabitant  of  our  succulent-houses 
known  as  Kleinia  tomentosa,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Senecio  (Kleinia)  Haworthii — is  figured  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  6063,  for  the  sake  of  its 
flower,  heretofore  unknown.  It  seems  strange  that  so 
well  known  a  plant  should  not  have  before  produced 
its  blossoms.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  pro- 
bably, flowers  have  been  produced  and  been  unheeded, 
as  they  possess  no  particular  beauty,  and  the  rarity  of 
their  occurrence  was  not  known.  In  the  same  number 
of  the  magazine  is  given  a  coloured  illustration  of 
the  beautiful  Pentstemon  Palmeri,  figured  by  us  at 
p.  1368. 


—  The  pink  variety  of  Sedum  spurium  is  a 
plant,  like  many  of  its  congeners,  most  simple  and  easy 
to  cultivate ;  in  fact  it  will  thrive  where  most  other 
things  will  perish.  It  flowers  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  flowers  out-of- 
doors  are  scarce,  this  plant  flowers  freely.  Although 
a  rock  plant  it  may  be  grown  in  the  front  row  of  a 
border,  and  by  side  of  shady  walks,  and  indeed  in  any 
out-of-the-way  place  [and  does  well  in  the  most  con- 


and  heavily  ;  and  you  give  up  these  latter  for  the  private  I  fined  town  gardens],   T.  Wynne. 
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Fig.  323.— carpet  beds  at  stoke  rochford. 
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CARPET   BEDS   AT   STOKE 
ROCHFORD. 

The  advocates  of  the  carpet  system  of  bedding  have 
good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  position  it  has 
already  attained.  In  places  where  there  was  only  one 
or  two  beds  formerly,  you  may  now  see  them  by  the 
dozen,  and  the  system  is  fast  extending.  It  is  not  my 
intention  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  defence  of 
this  or  any  other  system  of  bedding  ;  we  must  simply 
adopt  the  plan  which  finds  most  favour  with  our  em- 
ployers, be  it  carpet  or  ribbon,  or  any  other  system. 

The  three  large  beds,  shown  at  fig.  323,  are  in 
the  gardens  at  Stoke  Rochford,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Christopher  Turner,  Esq.,  and  they  were  planned 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Dell,  the  intelligent  garden 
manager.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  being  placed  longitudinally  on 
the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  walk  they  occupy  a  largish 
space  of  ground.  As  a  proof  of  how  these  beds  were 
admired,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  walking  over  the 
grounds  would  pass  by  beds  filled  with  flowering  plants, 
but  mark  !  when  they  came  to  these  carpet  beds  they 
would  stop  to  admire,  and  examine  them  again  and 
again.  The  three  beds  were  composed  of  very  simple 
materials,  blended  together  in  a  most  effective  manner, 
and  they  did  Mr.  Dell  very  great  credit.  The  beds 
are  raised  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grass.  From 
their  large  size  one  might  have  imagined  that 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at  the 
plants  in  the  middle,  to  pinch,  peg,  or  weed  them 
as  the  case  might  be,  but  by  having  a  strong  plank,  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  across  the  bed,  placed  on  two 
low  trestles,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  reaching  any  part 
of  the  bed  without  injuring  the  plants.  The  following 
numbers  refer  to  all  three  beds ;  for  instance,  No.  1  is 
in  every  bed  Golden  Feather,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
other  numbers  : — 

1.  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. — This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  and  most  effective  of  all  golden-coloured 
plants,  either  for  edgings  or  the  centre  of  beds,  and  it  can 
be  cut  to  any  height  required.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation,  and  will  always  look  bright. 

2.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum. — A 
good  grower,  which  will  soon  cover  the  beds.  It  delights 
in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

3.  Coleus  Verschaffeltii. — A  well-known  variety, 
and  very  telling  when  it  grows- well. 

4.  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber. — Fine  dark 
leaves, — requires  pinching  to  keep  it  dwarf, 

5.  Alternanthera  paronychioid.es. — -Has  fine  bright 
leaves,  and  is  very  pretty  when  planted  in  sufficient 
numbers,  as  here  :  a  very  compact  grower,  and  re- 
quiring little  pinching. 

6.  Alternanthera  amcena. — One  of  the  best  and 
brightest  when  it  grows  well. 

7.  Alternanthera  amabilis  latifolia. — In  the  way  of 
amcena,  but  with  much  larger  leaves,  rose-coloured 
blended  with  orange. 

'  8.  Cerastium  Biebersteinii. — A  broad-leaved  species 
of  Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  perfectly  hardy,  with  fine 
silvery  foliage  ;  it  soon  forms  a  compact  mass,  and  may 
be  cut  into  any  shape. 

9.  Alternanthera  paronychioides  major. 

10.  Alternanthera  versicolor. — Very  pretty  leaves. 

11.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. — A  very  popular 
edging  plant,  with  deep  glaucous  green  leaves ;  very 
effective  when  seen  in  a  mass. 

12.  Alternanthera  magnifica. — A  large  growing  sort, 
with  orange-red  leaves. 

13.  Dwarf  Ericas. — Very  pretty. 

14.  Alternanthera  and  Mesembryanthemum  planted 
alternately  in  the  line. 

15.  Sedum  glaucum. — This  forms  a  mass  of  elastic 
foliage,  so  that  one  can  walk  on  it  without  leaving  any 
footmarks.  The  Sedums  are  most  accommodating 
plants,  and  will  grow  on  rocks,  walls,  &c.  As  a 
groundwork  this  is  extremely  pretty. 

Small  beds  planted  with  the  subjects  named  have  a 
tendency  to  look  "dumpy,"  but  when  of  large  size, 
like  these  beds,  they  are  indeed  "sensational"  when 
seen  with  the  sun  shining  upon  them.  They  have  also 
this  advantage,  that  no  rain  seems  to  mar  their  beauty, 
in  fact  the  more  it  rains  the  brighter  they  look.  James 
Smith,  Exton  Park  Gardens,  Rutland,  Nov.  20. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  that  excellent 
old  Pea,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as  being  one  of  the  best 
for  a  late  crop.  Mine  were  sown  on  July  7,  and  I 
hope  to  supply  my  employer's  table  with  at  least 
another  dish  or  two  from  them.  The  few  pods 
enclosed  for  your  inspection  will  show  that,  though 
small,  they  are  at  least  of  good  quality,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  main  point.  J.  EIIamt  Bodorgan,  November  11. 

Please  allow  me   to  state   in  the   Gardeners'1 

Chronicle,  in  reply  to  many  letters  I  have  received 
respecting  Harris'  Hybrid  Cucumber  (p.  1496) 
that  I  am  not  a  nurseryman,  neither  had  I  the  least 
pecuniary  interest  in  eulogising  it  in  the  terms  I  did  at 
the  above  page.  I  simply  desired  to  record  its  merits 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  to  serve  my  own 
ends.  If  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  me  respecting  it,  had  enclosed  a 
stamped  directed  envelope,  there,  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  my  troubling  you  with  this ;  but — would 


you  believe  it? — not  a  single  stamp  was  enclosed  ! 
Surely  it  is  too  bad  to  draw  upon  the  slender  purse  of 
the  not  over-paid  gardener  in  this  way,  and  I  quite 
thought  Mr.  Fish  had  written  this  practice  down  some 
years  ago.  [It  is  worse  than  thoughtless.]  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  state  that  the  raiser  of  this 
Cucumber  is  Mr.  Harris,  "nurseryman,  Baddon  Road, 
Chelmsford,  from  whom  a  very  limited  stock  may  be 
obtained.    Thos.  Simpson. 


AGAVES. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Agaves 
forming  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  at  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith.  It  must  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  guarantee  the  botanical  accuracy  of  all 
the  names,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  catalogue  names 
only  ;  indeed,  as  so  many  have  not  yet  produced 
their  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  determine  them  with 
accuracy.  As  we  intend  at  some  future  time  to  publish 
a  description  illustrated  with  figures  of  the  species  in 
cultivation  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
varieties  not  included  in  this  list  : — 


Agave  xquidens 

Agave  lax  a 

,,     albescens 

„     Leguayana 

„     albo-picta 

,,     Lehmanni 

H     amcena 

,,     Leopoldi 

,,     amcricana 

„     ,,     minor 

,,     ,,     medio-picta 

,,     „     tortispina 

,,     ,,     striata 

„    Longiaristata 

,,    „    variegata 

„     lophantha       j 

„     angustifolia 

,,     „     tenuis 

,,     „     luteo-striata 

,,     maculosa 

„     ananassoides 

„     marniorata 

,,     applanata 

„     Mastcrsii 

,,     ,,     major 

,,     ,,     acuta 

,,     armata 

„     „     bella 

,,     Barrgii 

„     ,,     incurva 

„     Baxteri 

,,    ,,    magnidentata 

,,     Beaucarnei 

„     ,,     pallidispina 

,,     ,,     grandis 

„    „    rotundiiolia 

,,     Bcaulueriana 

„    miradovensis 

,,     Bessereriana 

,,     Mescal 

,,     ,,     amcena 

„     ,,     foliis  striatis 

„     ,,     Candida 

11     ,,     nigrispina 

„     ,,     ccerulescens 

,,     inicrantha  picta 

j,     ,,     glauca 

,,     mitis 

,,     ,,     hystrix 

„     mitra-formis 

„     „     latifolia 

,,     Mooreana 

,,     Bonnetii 

,,     Morganii 

,,     Boucheana 

,,     nigrociucta 

,,     bromelisefolia 

,,     Nissoni 

„     Camilla 

,,     Noackii 

,,     caribaea 

,,     Oftbyana 

,,     Celsiana 

)■     Ortgiesiana 

,,     ,,     glauca 

„    Ousselgheminiana 

,,     chiapens'is 

„     Palmerii 

,,     coccinea 

,,     Peacockii 

,1     ,,     acuminata 

,,     perbella 

,,     cochleata 

„     Phillipsii 

„     ,,     glauca 

„     picta 

„    caerulea 

,,     polyacantha 

,,     ccerulescens 

„     porcellana 

„     ,,     stenophylla 

„     Poselgeri 

„    comosa 

,,     potatorum 

,,     concinna 

„     pugioniformis 

,,     Corderoyi 

,,     pulverulenta 

„     ,,     minor 

,,     Regelii 

,,     Croucherii 

„     „     macrodontha 

,,     cubensis 

„     „     robusta 

,,     ,,     foliis  striatis 

■j     regia 

„     cuspidata 

,,     revoluta 

,,     dasylirioides 

,,     ,,     foliis  variegatis 

,,     dealbata 

„     Richardsii 

„     ,,     compacta 

,,     „     minor 

>i     »     glauca 

,,     Roezliana 

,,     „     tenuis 

,,     rotundifolia 

,,     densiftora 

,,     Rumphii 

„     denticutata 

„     Salmiana 

,,     De  Smetiana 

,,     Sartorii 

„     Ehrenbergii 

„     Saundersii 

,,     elegantissima 

„    scaberula 

,,     Ellemcetiana 

,,    scabra 

,,     ensiformis 

„     schidigera 

,,     excel  sa 

„     ,,     brevifolia 

,,     fcetida 

,,     Scolymus 

,,     ferox 

,,     Scemannii 

,,     f  estiva 

,,     „     acuta 

,,     filamentosa 

,,     ,,     rotundifolia 

,,     filifera 

„    serrulata 

„     „     latifolia 

,,     Simsii 

,,     „     longifolia 

„    j,    compacta 

,,     ,,     nigricans 

,',     , ,     planifolia 

,,     „     superba 

,,     ,,     virescens 

1,     ,,     viridis 

„     spinosior 

,,     fulvispina 

,,     stenophylla 

,,     Galeottii 

,,     strcptocantha 

,,     geminin'ora 
„     Ghicsbreghtii 

,,     striata 

,,     sudburyensis 

,,     ,,     brevifolia 

,,     tehuacanensis 

„     Gibbsii 

,,     Toneliana 

„     Gilbeyi 

,,     univittata 

,,     ,,     longifolia 

,,         ,,     recurvispina 

,,     glaucescens 

„     Vandcrvinnenii 

,,     ,,     latifolia 

,,     variegata 

„     grandidentata 

,,    Vera  Crucis 

t,     Guedneysii 

„     Veitchii 

,,     Haworthii 

,,     Verschaffeltii 

„     heteracantha 

,,         ,,     albescens 

.,     -.     pygmsea 

,,,         ,,     brevifolia 

,,     Hookeri 

„         „     cucullata 

,,     horrida 

„        „    heterodon 

,,     ,,     crassa 

,,         „     longifolia 

..     j.     pygmasa 
,,     hyalina 

„         „     rotundifolia 

,,         „     variegata 

,,     hybrids. 

,,     viridis 

,,     hystrix 

„     viridissima 

„     Inghami 
„     ixtlioides 

/>     virginica 

„     Worelliana 

„     Ixtli 

,,     Whitakerii 

,,     Jacobiana 

„     Wiltonii 

,,     Karatto 

„     Wolkensteinii 

,,     Kerchovei 

„     xalapensis 

,,     „     longifolia 

,f         ,,     humilis 

,,     ,,     longirostris 

„         „     nigrispina 

J,     m     macrodontha 

„    xylinacantha 

„     Karwinsldi 

„         „     cornuta 

,,     lartevirens 

,,         „     Maximiliana 

„     ,,     marginata 

a         „     Vanderdoncti 

„    laticincta 

,»    yuccsefolia 

„    latifolia 

OVER-CROWDING  IN  APPLE 
ORCHARDS. 

During  the  last  few  years  some  Apple  orchards 
were  temporarily  under  my  care,  which  so  markedly 
exhibited  the  effects  of  excessive  over-crowding  as  to 
be  of  considerable  interest.  The  soil  and  exposure 
were  both  well  adapted  for  Apple  growth,  and  the 
trees,  where  allowed  fair  play,  were  thriving  and  pro- 
ductive, but  the  feeling  of  the  country  appeared  to  be 
for  massing  the  trees  so  as  to  form  a  bed — an  elevated 
parterre,  as  it  were — on  the  supporting  trunks,  so  that 
to  the  observer  standing  on  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  orchards  in  spring  the  sheet  of  blossom  showed  as 
a  rosy  carpet  spreading  beneath  his  feet — very  beauti- 
ful, but  only  partially  productive. 

Of  the  orchards  under  special  observation  some  were 
simply  overcrowded  from  neglect ;  but  in  one  case  the 
trees  had  been  originally  over-thickly  planted  (possibly 
some  40  years  ago),  and  by  some  mistake,  inexplicable 
now,  a  purposed  thinning  had  been  changed  into  the 
insertion  of  intermediate  rows  of  trees  between  the 
already  overcrowded  lines.  Here  the  first  planted 
trees  stood,  ran  up  to  a  great  height,  with  their  arms 
thrown  vertically  instead  of  taking  the  usual  charac- 
teristic growth,  what  crop  there  was  having  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  well  out  of  the  way  of  depre- 
dators ;  whilst  the  trees  of  the  second  date  of  planting 
spread  beneath,  with  a  growth  as  exaggerated  in  its 
lowness  and  horizontal  development  as  the  other  in  its 
vertical  direction  and  height,  and  the  crop  apparently 
even  more  deficient.  Of  course  this  state  of  things 
was  not  without  exception  through  the  orchard  ;  but  as 
a  mass  the  characteristics  of  the  Apple  growth  were 
gone,  the  trees  much  preyed  on  by  scale,  American 
blight,  and  ordinary  insect  pests  of  the  orchard. 

In  other  parts  of  the  ground  the  trees  were  less' 
thickly  planted  ;  but  by  neglect,  in  the  progress  of  time 
they  had  massed  together  into  a  sort  of  Apple-bearing 
platform,  more  or  less  fruitful  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  consisting  beneath  for  the  most  part  of  dead  or 
dying  branches,  in  some  cases  decaying  bark,  in  others 
covered  with  lichens,  and  almost  universally  deformed 
over  trunks,  branches,  and  twigs,  by  knobs  and 
diseased  growth,  the  product  of  American  blight,  the 
trees  also  suffering  much  from  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
undisturbed  Mistleto. 

This  state  of  affairs  I  proposed  to  remedy  in  some 
degree  by  cutting  down  such  trees  as  were  most  worth- 
less, removing  portions  of  some  of  the  unnaturally 
lengthened  boughs  which  intruded  into  their  neigh- 
bours, and  after  having  all  the  dead  and  decaying 
boughs  removed  from  beneath,  I  hoped  that  restored 
light  and  air  might  do  much  for  the  trees  ;  but  any 
systematic  method  of  dealing  with  the  double-planted 
orchard  appeared  hopeless.  It  seemed  equally  vain 
to  expect  a  good  lateral  growth  on  the  drawn  up 
boughs,  or  for  the  laterally  depressed  rows  between 
the  high  trees  ever  to  rise  into  shape.  The  only 
feasible  plan  appeared  to  be  to  cut  away  what  were 
hopeless,  and  then,  going  through  the  orchard,  to  clear, 
and  let  in  air  and  light,  as  circumstances  might  guide, 
with  each  tree.  From  a  change  of  residence  the 
orchards  have  passed  under  other  superintendence, 
and  remain  untouched,  and  possibly  may  continue  so. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  their  growth  and  state  of 
crop  will  be  interesting  to  observe,  and  may  possibly 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  note. 

In  itself,  an  overcrowded  orchard  with  moss-grown 
trees  appears  an  uninteresting  subject ;  but  looked  at 
as  a  method  of  cultivation  still  sometimes  purposely 
adopted,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
an  unusually  strong  example  of  the  results.  0.t 
Nov.  14. 


CHEMICALS   IN   HORTICULTURE. 

When  I  read,  at  p.  1470,  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  it  reminded  me  of  a  visit  that  I 
paid  to  him  when  he  lived  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  On 
entering  a  newly-planted  vinery  my  nose  was  tickled 
with  something  very  like  the  smell  of  Preston  salts, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  making  amends  for  the 
want  of  moist  dung-heat  for  his  young  Vines,  just 
breaking  into  leaf,  by  adding  vapour  medicated  with 
ammonia.  As  I  had  never  seen  this  done  before,  nor 
heard  of  its  being  done  since,  I  thought  I  might  name 
it,  in  order  to  give  your  readers  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing whether  they  have  seen  the  like  practice  elsewhere. 
[Formerly  at  Chiswick,  among  the  Orchids.   Eds.] 

Mr.  Barnes,  at  Blcton,  brewed  his  manure-water 
clear  but  strong,  and  used  charcoal  largely  to  sweeten 
it  for  use,  although  it  would  still  retain  its  ammoniacal 
odour.  I  recollect  also  an  illustration,  in  some  gardening 
paper,  of  a  cow-lair  being  roofed  with  glass,  and  whilst 
the  horned  cattle  occupied  the  floor,  the  bunches  of 
Grapes  were  seen  hanging  from  the  roof — the  heat 
derived  from  the  breath  and  the  bodies  of  the  cattle 
being  all  the  artificial  heat  that  was  given  to  the  Vines. 
I  need  not  remark  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
ammoniacal  vapour  in  this  case,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  no  data  of  its  working.  The  finest  Gooseberries 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  by  a  Birmingham  amateur, 
and  they  were  watered  with  soap-suds  and  liquor  con- 
taining ammonia ;  and  the  way  that  fuller's  earth 
seizes  and  retains  the  suds  and  ley  in  the  cleansing  of 
woollen  cloth  gives  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
virgin  loam  would  take  kindly  to  soapy  water  and 
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weak  alkaline  solutions.  We  know  of  a  certainty 
that  grass  is  of  a  darker  green  where  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  has  been  sown,  and  most  leaves  are  of  a 
darker  green  where  alkaline  manure  has  been  used  ; 
while  no  form  of  hothouse  can  equal  the  old  dung 
hotbed,  when  the  heat  has  got  to  that  somewhat 
contradictory  state  called  "sweet." 

In  the  cleansing  of  woollen  shawls,  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  stripes,  it  required  some  skill  to  get  out  the 
wool  oil,  and  yet  to  leave  the  red  and  the  blue  stripes 
in  j  sour  buttermilk  was  used  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  alkali,  and  so  retain  the  colour  intact,  but  as 
the  trade  extended  the  buttermilk  gave  way  to  weak  solu- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  cheaper,  and  nearly  as 
good.  Now  we  know  that  this  acid,  even  when  diluted 
with  1000  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  still  effective  as  a 
manure;  and  may  not  the  artificial  ammonia,  much 
diluted,  act  in  like  manner  on  the  foliage  of  the  Vine  ? 
Wonderful  effects  are  said  to  be  obtained  on  lawns  by 
the  use  of  ammoniacal  liquor  diluted,  and  worm 
doctors  who  undertake  to  kill  the  earthworms  on  lawns 
and  grass  plots,  to  show  their  skill,  give  a  dose  of  lime- 
water,  very  weak,  and  as  the  earthworms  are  thin- 
skinned  they  come  aboveground  when  they  feel  the 
liquor  begin  to  bite,  and  then  the  fatal  dose  is  adminis- 
tered, strong  enough  to  kill  the  worms  and  secure  the 
reward — the  most  important  part  of  the  transaction. 
This,  like  ring-dropping  and  other  stale  modes  of 
cheating,  is  too  well  known  to  be  worth  trying; 
but  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  of  more  modern 
date,  and  has  the  advantage  of  manuring  the  grass  if 
it  fails  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  worms.  We  laugh  at 
the  French  cook  drawing  his  knife  through  a  clove  of 
Garlic  and  stirring  the  soup  with  the  knife — a  truly 
homoeopathic  dose  of  Garlic  ;  but  we  know  that 
the  amount  of  flint  which  wheat-straw  somehow 
or  other  gets  to  support  the  grain  is  so  very  small  and 
so  nicely  spread  over  the  hollow  tubes  that  the 
economy  of  materials  is  almost  a  miracle,  so  little 
seems  to  be  needed  to  gain  an  important  end.  It 
is  only  by  comparing  notes  with  what  is  practised  in 
other  branches,  that  we  come  to  view  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  in  a  vinery  with  any  kind  of  favour.  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Robert  Fish  has  gone  to  his  rest,  that 
we  could  not  ask  him  the  simple  question,  "  How  did 
it  behave?"  But  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  especially  where  there  is  no  tan-bed  or 
pit  for  leaves  and  dung  to  assist  the  Vines  when  they 
are  breaking  into  leaf.  The  dreamy  atmosphere  when 
the  Vine  is  just  awakening  from  its  winter  sleep  is 
never  moist  enough,  and,  if  moisture  is  to  be  given, 
the  more  it  resembles  the  sweet  dung-heat  the  better. 
There  are  more  ways  of  feeding  the  Vine  than  by 
its  roots,  for  every  hair  on  every  leaf  has  a  mission 
peculiar  to  itself — but  it  is  not  my  business  to  expatiate 
on  Mr.  Robert  Fish's  experiments.  May  he  rest  in 
peace  !  Alex,  Forsyth. 


LIMEKILN  HEATING. 

IT  seems  desirable  to  put  a  few  practical  consi- 
derations before  persons  who  may  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  limekiln  method  of  heating,  in  the  hope  of 
economising  outlay  in  coal.  The  system  is  not  new  ; 
it  is  referred  to  both  in  Beraan's  History  of  Warm- 
ingy  vol.  ii.,  p.  201,  and  in  M'Intosh's  Book  of  the 
Garden^  vol.  i.,  p.  259,  as  having  been  tried  by  many 
persons  and  abandoned.  The  elements  on  which 
its  success,  in  the  form  now  recommended,  depends, 
are  simple  in  themselves,  but  will  vary  in  their  applica- 
tion in  different  localities.  Coal  is  not  economised  ;  on 
the  contrary  a  much  larger  quantity  must  be  burned, 
for  it  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  the  limestone  not 
merely  gives  out  no  heat,  but  absorbs  a  great  deal  in 
the  conversion  of  its  combined  carbonic  acid  into  free 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Moreover,  in  a  small  apparatus,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  coal  must  be  consumed 
than  is  required  in  lime-burning  on  a  large  scale.  Pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  for  keeping  the  burned  lime 
under  cover  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated 
to  be  worth  removal,  and  if  the  demand  is  (as  in  most 
country  districts)  limited  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  there  must  be  some  allowance  for  deterioration 
in  quality.  Hence  no  calculation  can  be  based  on  the 
profits  of  lime-works,  which  are  only  carried  on  at 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  steady.  To 
judge  of  the  probable  economy  of  garden  lime  burning, 
there  must  be  struck  an  approximate  balance-sheet, 
thus : — 

Dr. —  Cost  of  limestone,  including  carriage        ..         ,.^o    o    o 
Cost  of  coal,  including  carriage      ..         ..         ..000 

Cost  of  labour,  storing  lime,  and  delivering  to 

purchaser 000 

Interest  on  cost  of  erecting  apparatus      . .         ..000 

CV.— Price  of  burned  lime,  less  deterioration  if  liable    ~~~ 

to  be  left  on  hand .i  ■    ■■>    >  ■ 

Profit  or  loss /.■■-     o     ■■ 

If  there  should  be  a  profit,  it  must  be  added  to  the 
coal  bill  under  the  old  system,  to  give  the  total  profit, 
but  if  a  loss,  it  must  be  set  against  the  old  coal  bill,  to 
permit  a  decision  whether  there  has  been  economy  or 
not.  J.  B.  K. 

Questions  connected  with  limekiln  heating  are 

attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  present ;  your 
leading  article  at  p.   1495   helps  to  elucidate  many 


of  them.  It  would  be  interesting  and  probably 
useful  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  in  burning  limestone 
or  chalk,  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed,  i.  e.,  eithei 
rendered  latent  in  the  lime  or  carried  off  in  the  draught, 
and  therefore  practically  unavailable  for  heating  pur- 
poses. The  quantity  would  of  course  vary  somewhat 
with  the  quality  of  the  stone  or  chalk,  but  not  to  any 
very  considerable  extent.  In  practice  the  best  kilns 
devoted  to  lime-burning  alone,  take  about  I  cwt.  of 
coal  to  10  cwt.  of  chalk.  Mr.  Cowan  has  told  us  that 
he  is  able  with  2  cwt.  of  coal  to  burn  4  cwt.  of  chalk 
and  to  heat  (sufficiently)  during  24  hours  2000  feet 
of  4-inch  pipes ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  with 
5  cwt.  of  coal  he  can  burn  10  cwt.  of  chalk,  and  heat 
5000  feet  of  pipes.  Deducting  the  1  cwt.  of  coal  abso- 
lutely required  to  burn  10  cwt.  of  chalk,  there  remains 
4  cwt.  of  coal  to  heat  the  5000  feet  of  pipes.  Now, 
what  does  this  mean?  Simply,  that  I  lb.  of  coal  will 
maintain  during  24  hours,  at  a  temperature,  say  So  or 
ioo°  higher  than  the  external  atmosphere,  rather  more 
than  11  lineal  feet  of  4-inch  pipes,  or  1 1 4  superficial 
feet  of  radiating  surface.  This  certainly  far  surpasses 
anything  hitherto  achieved  in  connection  with  hot- 
water  engineering.  I  believe  it  has  been  considered 
that  a  boiler  is  working  satisfactorily  if  with  1  ton  of 
coal  it  can  heat  during  24  hours  5000  or  6000  feet  of 
pipe,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the  boilers  I  have  seen 
at  work  do  not,  and  cannot,  heat  nearly  so  many  feet. 
Mr.  Cowan  with  1  ton  of  coal  can  heat  25,000  feet. 
How  may  this  miracle  be  explained  ?  Richard  Colles, 
Mill  mount  y  Kilkenny. 

As  there  appears  to  me  some  well-grounded 

difficulty  respecting  the  danger  that  would  occur  to 
the  above  apparatus  should  it  fail  to  burn  up  in  time 
to  meet  a  sudden  decline  in  temperature,  either  indoors 
or  out,  and  as  I  also  think  that  the  putting  in  fire- 
bars to  a  saddle  boiler,  or  lighting  a  fire  on  the  top 
of  the  material  in  the  kiln  to  meet  this  difficulty,  would 
not  be  so  easy  in  practice  as  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents think,  permit  me  to  throw  out  an  idea  or  two 
that  has  occurred  to  me  to  meet  this  obstacle.  First, 
why  not  erect  two  moderate-sized  kilns,  instead  of  one 
large  one,  as  is  often  done  with  ordinary  boilers,  and 
put  a  boiler  over  each? — then  by  lighting  one  in  the 
morning  and  another  at  night,  one  could  ensure  con- 
tinuous heat.  I  would  of  course  connect  the  two 
boilers,  putting  close-fitting  valves  to  each,  and  make 
provision  for  turning  the  heat  into  a  large  cistern  when 
not  required  for  heating  the  houses,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously suggested.  Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  using  saddle  boilers,  Stevens'  Trentham  boiler, 
with  the  fire-bars  fixed  as  usual,  should  be  employed. 
These  would  not,  to  my  mind,  in  any  way  obstruct 
the  heat  from  the  kiln  in  passing  through  the  centre,  and 
would  be  there  in  readiness  to  put  in  an  ordinary  fire 
if  at  any  time  required.  Further  I  am  of  opinion  that 
these  boilers  would  expose  as  much  heating  surface  to 
the  kiln  as  any  saddle  boiler  would.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  cause  the  ordinary  fire  to  act  on  the  under 
side  of  the  boiler  if  fitted  over  a  kiln  ;  still  by  a 
little  arrangement  in  fixing  some  close-fitting  dampers 
at  suitable  places  the  heat  could  be  made  to  traverse 
along  both  sides  and  over  the  top,  as  is  generally  done 
with  saddle  boilers.  This  is  in  case  an  ordinary  fire 
should  at  any  time  be  required.  Were  I  myself  having 
a  kiln  apparatus  erected,  I  should  certainly  prefer  this 
boiler  to  a  saddle.  While  on  the  subject  of  heating, 
I  would  like  to  mention  another  thing  I  have  often 
thought  much  neglected  when  putting  new  heating 
media  into  old  ranges  of  houses  and  even  in  new 
ones.  It  is  this,  viz.,  the  great  amount  of  heat  that  is 
almost  always  lost  by  not  connecting  the  flue  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  with  a  horizontal  one  in  the  back 
wall  of  any  house  or  houses  that  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  boiler.  It  frequently  happens  in  old  houses 
that  these  already  exist,  and  in  building  walls  for 
new  ones  the  cost  would  be  very  little  more  to  make 
one  for  the  purpose  as  the  work  is  done.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  good  these  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
get  near  a  chimney  of  a  winter's  night  and  feel  the 
great  amount  of  heat  that  is  wasted  after  the  boiler  has 
licked  out  all  it  can.  I  have  had  the  charge  of  a 
range  of  houses  in  a  large  garden  in  the  South,  where 
coal  was  dear  enough  to  be  scarce  with  me  before  the 
late  rise  in  price,  and  what  little  ingenuity  I  possess  was 
frequently  tried  to  meet  demands  for  early  produce  with 
a  very  limited  amount  of  fuel.  It  was  during  my  stay 
there  that  I  first  saw  the  great  advantages  that  accrued 
through  back-wall  flues.  Amongst  other  houses  there 
were  a  vinery  and  a  Peach-house  heated  by  a 
3-feet  saddle  boiler.  The  piping  in  them  not  being 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  heat  so  as  to  have  fruit  ripe 
at  a  given  time,  I  one  day  had  the  flue  from  top  of  the 
boiler  connected  with  an  old  one  in  the  back  wall  that 
went  a  distance  of  80  feet.  I  was  at  first  somewhat 
dubious  as  to  how  it  would  work,  but  soon  found  out 
that  I  could  not  only  get  up  the  heat  in  the  boiler 
sooner  than  before,  but  also  derived  as  much  from  the 
flue  as  two  more  4-inch  pipes  would  have  given  me.  A 
day's  work  for  a  bricklayer  did  the  job,  whereas  to 
have  put  in  more  piping  would  have  cost  several 
pounds.  Were  I  superintending  the  erection  of  new 
nouses  to-morrow,  I  would  make  some  similar  pro- 
vision to  the  above  for  any  number  of  boilers  there 
was.  H.  C.  G. 

[The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  is  evident  by  the 
foregoing  letters.    We  should  be  glad  to  have  some 


particulars  from  those  who  are  using  Cowan's  system, 
to  furnish  a  practical  reply  to  the  excellent  letter  of 
our  correspondent,  "J.  B.  K.,"  whose  remarks  were 
anticipated  by  our  article  on  the  subject  at  p.  1495. 
"H.  C."  suggests  the  method  of  utilising  the  heat 
from  boiler  flues,  and  gives  a  practical  confirma- 
tion of  the  plan  we  have  already  put  before  our 
readers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Colles 
remarks,  that  in  some  way  or  other  a  vast  saving 
of  coal  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  process  of  lime- 
kiln heating;  but  on  this  point  we  require  to  have 
some  exact  and  definite  information.  We  need  a 
strict  scientific  inquiry  into  the  precise  effect  of  mixing 
chalk  and  coal  in  burning.  As  we  endeavoured  to 
make  clear  in  our  article  above  alluded  to,  the  whole 
evidence  of  chemistry  is  utterly  opposed  to  any 
notion  of  a  gain  of  heat,  by  the  mere  mingling 
of  heat -consuming  chalk  or  limestone  with 
heat-giving  coal.  Organic  bodies  are  at  present 
the  only  available  sources  of  fuel.  Chalk  is  not  only 
an  inorganic  substance,  but  one  already  burnt  up. 
The  minute  trace  of  organic  matter  contained  in  chalk 
can  have  no  serviceable  heating  effect  whatever.  In 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  therefore 
talk  of  extracting  heat  out  of  chalk  or  limestone. 
Perhaps,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not 
made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  this  is  not  what  Mr. 
Cowan  professes  to  do.  He  burns  limestone  into  lime 
by  means  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal.  A  portion  of 
the  heat,  which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances 
pass  off  by  the  chimney,  he  arrests  by  interposing  his 
boiler  in  its  course,  and  thus  he  gets  the  hot  water 
heated  by  means  of  caloric  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  evidence  is  so  far  favour- 
able, then  wherever  lime  is  required  or  can  be  utilised, 
the  heating  of  the  boiler  is  practically  effected  without 
cost.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  lessening 
the  loss  of  heat  which  would  otherwise  escape  by 
radiation  and  convection,  is  our  conjectured  expla- 
nation of  the  benefit — and  that  no  mean  one — 
derivable  from  Cowan's  system.  If,  however,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  chalk  or  limestone  actually 
increases  the  total  heat  emitted  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  mixed  with  it,  then  we  gladly  hail  a 
discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  alike  to  chemistry 
and  to  domestic  economy.  Although  we  have  given 
reasons  for  not  entertaining  the  supposition,  yet  we 
are  aware  how  often  the  progress  of  knowledge 
upsets  preconceived  notions,  warning  us  of  our  little 
conceits,  and  teaching  us  to  preserve  that  philosophic 
attitude  of  mind  which  "  believes  all  things  not  un- 
reasonable, and  hopes  all  things  not  impossible."  Eds.] 


Some  Corresjjonkitce. 

The  Fungi  of  Stanford  and  Threadneedle 
Street. — Your  correspondent,  T.  E.  Amyott,  is 
probably  right  in  stating  that  the  fungi  sent  to  Kew, 
and  which  presumedly  poisoned  the  Rev.  T.  Welch, 
were  first  of  all  Agaricus  vaginatus  and  A.  pantherinus, 
and  afterwards  A.  phalloides.  I,  however,  cannot  believe 
that  either  of  the  two  former  worked  the  mischief.  I  have 
eaten  both  without  any  ill  effects  ;  and  A.  vaginatus 
(the  plant  supposed  to  be  poisonous  by  Mr.  Amyott) 
I  have  eaten  and  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  A. 
phalloides  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  dangerous  plant. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  know  what  Mr.  Welch  mis- 
took his  plants  for  ;  one  would  hardly  imagine  it  to 
be  the  Mushroom,  but  rather  A.  rubescens  or  A.  pro- 
cerus. It  may  be  well  to  suspect  Amanita,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  all  other  fungi  ;  but  what  does  Fries 
himself  say  of  some  species  of  Amanita  ? — "  sapidis- 
simus,"  "  esculentus,"  "  odore  et  sapore  gratus, 
deliciosus,"  &c.  AU  students  of  fungi  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  for  determining 
the  Bank  of  England  fungus  to  be  Polyporus  gibbosus, 
Fr.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  remind  your 
readers  that  Fries  has  published  two  plants  under  this 
name,  one  Epicrisis,  p.  443,  and  the  other  Ep., 
p.  462 :  it  is  the  latter  plant  which  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Berkeley.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  placed 
the  plant  under  P.  annosus,  which  is  the  next  species 
to  P.  gibbosus  in  the  British  Flora  ;  and  considering 
that  the  only  plant  known  of  the  latter  is  probably 
Sowerby's,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Berkeley, 
and  that  Fries  himself  does  not  publish  it  in  his 
Monographia  Hymenomyutum  Stteci.c,  my  hasty  deter- 
mination of  the  plant  (manifestly  abnormal  as  it  was) 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  bad  shot.    IK  G.  Smith. 

The  Green. rayed  Lily. — That  the  green-rayed 
variety  of  Lilium  speciosum  album  was  not  long  ago 
exhibited  is,  I  fear,  partly  my  fault  Some  years 
ago  I  had  some  bulbs  among  other  Lilies  from  Japan, 
and  bloomed  it.  Messrs.  Teutschel  &  Co.  spoke  to 
me  about  some  they  had  bloomed,  and  I  fear  that 
rather  cold  water  was  thrown  on  it  ;  here,  though  it 
certainly  was  distinct,  the  flowers  were  smaller  (pos- 
sibly from  the  bulbs  being  small),  and  it  was  considered 
by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the  old  L.  speciosum 
album  ;  and  in  the  speciosum  Lilies,  unlike  most  other 
species,  owing  perhaps  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
colour  and  size  in  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  beauty  is  more 
looked  to  than  anything  else.  G,  F.  Wilson,  J/tather- 
bank,  Weybridgc  Htalh,  Nov.  24. 

Honeydew  and  the  Leaf. — One  main  point  in 
the  controversy  about  honeydew  being,  as  appears, 
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admitted,  viz.,  that  the  aphides  are  the  cause  of  much 
of  it,  it  remains  to  inquire  by  what  process  the  leaf 
can  of  itself  transpire  the  same  fluid.  Mr.  Double- 
day's  instance  of  the  Currant  trees  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  leaf  transpiration,  and  we  must  make  much  of  it,  for 
as  a  recent  instance  it  stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone. 
The  shower  observed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  fall  from  a 
Willow  tree  in  hot  weather  was  probably,  as  Loudon 
thinks,  the  result  of  a  sudden  condensation  of  the 
imperceptible  aqueous  vapour  which  transpires  from 
leaves  at  all  times  in  dry  weather,  and  which  we  see 
frequently  condensed  on  Cabbage  leaves  ;  but  this  is 
not  honeydew.  Of  what  is  called  perceptible  perspi- 
ration "  of  a  sap  too  gross  to  be  dissipated  immediately, 
and  which  consequently  accumulates  on  the  leaf," 
the  books  by  Loudon,  Keith,  and  Rhind  (who  all 
follow  one  another),  give  but  a  scanty  list  of  examples, 
and  that  requiring  revision.  "Sometimes  it  is  glu- 
tinous, as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Lime  tree ;  sometimes 
waxy,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Rosemary ;  saccha- 
rine, as  in  the  Orange  leaf.  On  the  leaves  of 
Cistus  creticus  is  exuded  a  resin  known  by  the 
name  of  Labdanum — the  leaves  of  Fraxinella  are 
also  said  to  be  often  covered  with  a  sort  of  resinous 
substance — sometimes  this  exudation  is  a  redundancy 
so  great  as  to  constitute  a  disease  of  plants  ;  of  this 
nature  is  the  honeydew,  a  sweetish  substance  exuded 
by  the  Hop  plant,  Beech  tree,  &c."  On  this  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Lime  tree  exudes  common  honey- 
dew ;  the  Rosemary  leaf,  if  examined  in  section  under 
a  powerful  microscope,  will  be  found  to  have  minute 
circular  glands  imbedded  in  the  leaf,  having  their 
orifices  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis, 
through  which  a  resin  appears  to  be  discharged.  The 
leaves  of  the  Gum  Cistus  (Cistus  cyprius)  are  also  fur- 
nished with  numerous  Pear-shaped  glands,  pouring  out 
a  resinous  gum  on  the  upper  surface  ;  these  are  more 
easily  seen  than  in  the  Rosemary.  The  Fraxinella  has 
also  probably  resin  glands  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
various  trees  yielding  wax.  It  is  to  the  mysterious 
reciprocal  impulses  discovered  by  M.  Dutrochet,  and 
named  by  him  "exosmose"  and  "endosmose,"  by 
which  fluids  of  differing  densities  pass  through 
non-porous  membranes,  the  one  to  the  other,  aided 
by  warmth  and  electricity,  that  it  is  presumed  is 
attributable  the  exudation  of  so  thick  a  fluid  as  honey- 
dew on  the  surface  of  leaves.  Dutrochet  considered 
that  endosmose  may  be  a  prime  agent  in  the  ordinary 
transpiration  of  matter  by  the  leaves,  "  for  wherever 
endosmose  takes  place  there  is  also  a  reciprocal  action 
of  exosmose."  He  calculated  that  for  the  expulsion, 
on  this  principle,  of  a  syrup  one  half  water  and  the 
other  sugar,  a  power  equal  to  four  and  a-half  atmo- 
spheres was  required.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Double- 
day's  Currant  trees  died,  after  enduring  some  such 
enormous  pressure.  If  there  were  many  such  cases 
there  would  be  sad  blanks  in  groves  and  shrubberies. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Dutrochet  experimented 
directly  on  leaves,  it  must  always  therefore  be  a  question 
of  great  interest  to  botanists  to  know  whether  his  deduc- 
tions, as  applied  to  leaves,  can  be  sustained.  The  leaf 
would  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  subject  for  experiment 
where  heat  and  electricity  are  concerned.  Observa- 
tions are  required,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  the  subject  in  coming  seasons.  .S.  S., 
Sei'cnoaks. 

House  Martins. — I  saw  a  house  martin  flying 
about  on  the  20th,  and  heard  of  two  being  picked  up 
starved  to  death  at  Badgworth,  near  Weston-super- 
Mare.  Of  course  we  have  Geraniums  out  in  flower, 
&c.  The  latest  date  for  house  martins  given  in  White's 
Selborne  is  November  3.  East  Somerset,  Nov.  25. 

Experiments  upon  the  Eradication  of  Carrot 
Maggot. — How  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  clean 
Carrots  on  most  light  soils  that  have  been  long  under 
garden  tillage  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
many  gardeners.  After  many  attempts,  and  just  as 
many  failures,  I  find  myself  at  last  in  a  position  to 
speak  encouragingly  to  those  who,  like  myself,  may 
have  long  struggled  in  vain  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  Carrot  culture.  After  exhausting  the 
greater  part  of  the  usual  applications  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Carrot  grub — such  as  dressing  the  ground 
with  gas-tar,  caustic  lime,  soot,  soot  and  lime 
together,  short  grass  laid  between  and  close  up  to  the 
rows,  treading  the  ground  firmly  immediately  after 
sowing,  &c, — with  little  or  no  beneficial  effect,  I 
began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  growing  Carrots  for  a 
succession  of  years,  in  the  same  ground,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  yearly  dressings,  in  order  that  the  soil  might 
become  so  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  ingredients  from  time  to  time 
applied,  that  the  destructive  little  insect  could  no 
longer  pass  through  its  various  transformations  without 
being  destroyed.  In  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this 
idea,  a  plot  of  ground  was  overlaid  to  the  depth  of 
from  2  to  3  inches  with  coal  ashes,  which  were  all  mixed 
with' the  soil  in  trenching  during  the  autumn  of  1870. 
In  the  following  spring,  just  before  sowing,  a  slight 
dressing  of  spent  frame  dung  and  soot  was  dug  in,  and 
when  the  Carrots  had  attained  the  height  of  from  2  to 
3  inches,  the  rows  were  strewed  with  dry  salt  at  the 
rate  of  10  lb.  to  each  perch  of  ground,  and  well 
watered  in.  Result :  Crop  of  1871  almost  a  total  failure, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect.  Preparations  for 
the  crop  of  1872  were  begun  soon  after  the  removal  of 


the  crop  of  1871  by  the  application  of  about  4  bush,  of 
soot  to  the  surface  of  the  plot  of  5  perches,  where  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  during  winter  in  order  that  it  might 
be  gradually  washed  into  the  ground  by  rain.  Early 
in  spring  the  ground  was  trenched,  and  just  before 
sowing  a  slight  dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure  was  dug 
in.  Salt  was  again  applied  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
crop,  and  in  the  same  quantity  as  the  previous  season, 
only  it  did  not  require  to  be  artifically  watered  in,  as 
heavy  rain  fell  immediately  after  the  application. 
Result :  Crop  much  better  and  cleaner  than  that  of 
1S71,  but  still  considerably  damaged  by  the  insect. 
The  treatment  for  this  year's  crop  consisted  of  a  slight 
dressing  of  frame  dung  and  soot  dug  in  just  before 
sowing,  and  about  half  the  former  quantity  of  salt 
applied  at  the  same  stage  of  the  crop,  and  heavily 
watered  in  ;  and  now  that  the  crop  has  been  removed 
from  the  ground  the  result  stands  thus : — Carrots, 
Altringham,  thoroughly  free  from  the  depredations  of 
the  maggot,  and  of  very  fair  size.  One  row,  i\\  yards 
long,  taken  at  random,  after  being  topped,  washed, 
and  dried,  weighed  5  stone  S  lb.,  and  six  roots  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  weighed  7  lb.  4  oz- 
Nothing  very  remarkable  certainly,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  the  only  crop  of  good  clean  Carrots  obtained  here 
during  the  past  31  years.  Wm.  Laurie,  Gr.t  The 
Burn,  Brechin,  N.B. 

The  Season  in  the  North. — Although  winter  has 
set  in  here  .early  and  severely,  I  never  saw  vege- 
tation holding  out  so  long  in  this  quarter  before. 
Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  comparatively 
tender  plants  are  still  fresh  and  blooming  in  the  open 
border.  We  are  gathering  fine  Roses  daily  off  a  north 
aspect,  and  the  lawns  are  as  green  as  ever  I  saw  them 
in  the  month  of  May.  George  Johnston,  Glamis,  N.B., 
Nov,  25. 

Coniferous  Plants  at  Bearwood.— The  beautiful 
grounds  of  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  the  seat  of  John 
Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  contain  some  fine  examples  of 
coniferous  plants  in  fine  development.  Among  them 
is  a  splendid  example  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  fully 
40  feet  in  height,  and  grandly  furnished  to  the  very 
base  ;  this  example  has  no  trace  of  that  rusted  appear- 
ance so  common  to  this  species.  There  are  other  speci- 
mens, which  are  superbly  clothed,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  foregoing.  There  is  also  a  fine  example  of  what 
must  be  termed  the  handsomest  of  all  coniferous  plants, 
namely,  Picea  Pinsapo,  of  symmetrical  shape,  and  now 
finely  adorned  with  a  (beautiful  glaucous  tint ;  this  is 
about  35  feet  in  height.  Abies  Morinda,  or  Smithiana, 
can  also  be  seen  in  fine  condition.  One  of  the  features 
of  Bearwood  is  the  groups  of  Red  Cedar  met  with  in 
the  grounds,  to  the  number  of  five  or  seven,  somewhat 
irregularly  planted  amid  other  trees,  but  close  enough 
to  be  included  in  a  group,  and  hemmed  in  by  great 
bushes  or  groups  of  Rhododendrons.  Any  one  walk- 
ing about  the  grounds  comes  unexpectedly  on  these 
groups,  like  so  many  arboreal  columns  placed  about. 
The  deciduous  Cypress  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  first  evidences  of  decay  suffuse 
the  leaves  ;  it  then  assumes  a  charming  greenish 
yellow  tint,  which  gives  the  tree  a  most  picturesque 
appearance,  when  surrounded  by  Beech,  Elm,  Oak, 
and  other  giants ;  it  might  have  been  seen  finely 
coloured  at  Bearwood  a  week  or  two  since.  J?.  D. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla  as  a  Wall  Climber. 
— I  was  never  so  particularly  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  this  plant  for  wall-covering  as  the 
other  day,  when  visiting  the  gardens  at  Abbotsford. 
Many  of  the  walls  which  surround  that  immortalised 
abode  of  departed  genius  are  strikingly  adorned  with 
great  patches  of  this  shrub.  The  immense  array  of 
quaint  bright  red  berries  thickly  dotted  amongst  the 
dark  green  foliage  has  a  most  unique  and  pleasing 
effect.  The  attraction  of  this  plant  is  unremitting, 
retaining  its  dazzling  load  when  the  beauties  of  others, 
once  captivating  climbers,  have  either  sunk  into  oblivion 
or  assumed  a  very  dull  and  sombre  aspect.  When 
ultimately  divested  of  its  appreciated  high-coloured 
beauty,  it  is  immediately  replaced  by  a  perfect  sheet 
of  white  bloom.  C.  Simonsii  is  also  given  a  place. 
The  berries  of  this  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  microphylla,  but  being  deciduous,  it 
is  not  of  equal  or  of  lasting  merit.  The  same 
effect  as  that  gained  at  Abbotsford  is  quite  attainable 
elsewhere  ;  no  particular  soil  or  site  is  needed  to  insure 
the  same  success,  only  the  attention  exercised  in  dress 
and  keep  adds  vastly  to  the  display  at  Abbotsford. 
J.  Muir. 

Germination  of  Seeds.  — In  reference  to  "A. 
D.'s"  remark  that  he  finds  "seeds  sown  almost 
as  soon  as  ripened  require  much  more  patience  than 
seeds  that  have  been  kept  several  months,"  we 
briefly  remark  that  this  inference  appears  to  us 
the  reverse  of  general  experience,  for  we  think 
the  necessity  of  the  virtue  (patience)  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which 
seeds  have  been  kept  after  being  ripened.  The 
irregular  periods  intervening  between  the  germina- 
tion of  some  seeds,  as  in  the  case  of  Primula  japonica 
and  allied  species,  may,  we  think,  be  owing  to  the 
seeds  being  of  two  successive  seasons'  ripening,  to  its 

1  immaturity  in   part,    and,  not  least,  to  the  retarding 
influence  of  undue  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  whilst 


unsown.  With  regard  to  the  ripening  of  seeds,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  if  seeds  are  not  matured  upon 
the  plant,  no  after  process  will  render  them  so,  and  as 
regards  the  assigned  period  of  sowing  in  relation  to  the 
most  certain  means  of  germination,  such  is  the  almost 
universal  evidence  in  favour  of  early  sowing  in  the 
multiplying  of  rare  plants,  that  in  the  sowing  of  seeds  as 
a  general  rule  it  may  be  affirmed  that  germination  is  less 
or  more  retarded  or  ultimately  impaired  in  proportion  to 
the  period  they  remain  unsown.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  seeds  of  many  species  of  l'tntstemon,  Phlox, 
Verbena,  Gentiana,  Clematis,  Marlynia,  &c,  are  often 
long  in  germinating,  unless  sown  soon  after  being 
ripened.  When  Brindley,  the  eminent  engineer,  was 
required  to  form  an  embankment  upon  some  part  of  the 
great  Bridgewater  Canal,  he  chose  the  common  Rush 
plant  to  bind  the  surface  ;  and  when  asked  when  he 
would  sow  the  seed  which  was  specially  collected  for 
the  object,  he  naively  replied,  "when  Nature  sows  it." 
A  wise  answer,  involving  neither  loss  of  time  nor  vital 
energy  in  the  operation.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

The  result  of  my  experience  as  to  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  leads  me  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion 
to  that  expressed  by  your  correspondent,  "  A.  D."  at 
p.  1502  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  old,  and  not  new,  seeds 
which  will  be  most  often  found  to  require  the  "exercise 
of  the  virtue  of  patience."  As  to  seeds  requiring  a  rest, 
as  supposed  by  your  correspondent,  I  hardly  think 
that  that  is  necessary,  as  when  fairly  ripened  they 
appear  quite  ready  to  commence  life  on  their  own 
account,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances  for  doing  so.  And  I 
think  it  very  doubtful  if  seeds,  when  separated 
from  the  plants  which  have  produced  them,  can 
have  power  to  further  mature  their  germinative 
organs.  During  the  early  part  of  last  summer  I  sowed 
some  Melon  seeds  which  were  two,  if  not  three,  years 
old,  and  at  the  same  time  I  also  sowed  some  seeds  of 
the  same  sort  which  had  been  saved  from  late  fruit  of 
the  previous  season,  and  which  would  not  be  more 
than  four  or  five  months  old  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  plants  produced  by  the  latter  were  sufficiently 
forward  to  be  potted  off  before  the  old  seed  had  germi- 
nated, although  it  ultimately  did  so.  I  have  found  it 
just  the  same  with  regard  to  old  and  new  seeds  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  garden  Peas,  and  many  other  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds.  I  have  also  sown  seeds  of 
the  Pelargonium  when  in  quite  a  green  state,  which 
have  immediately  germinated.  I  have  even  seen  the 
seeds  inside  a  large  Gourd  or  Vegetable  Marrow 
actually  germinated  and  in  leaf.  Moreover,  every  one 
is.aware  how  soon  Wheat  and  other  cereals  will  com- 
mence to  grow  in  the  ear  during  unfavourable  harvest 
weather.  P.  Grieve,  Culford. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum  variegatum. — Having 
just  seen  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne's  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  "  C.  B.,"  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
under  date  October  II,  1S73,  p.  1372,  I  there  learn 
that  these  gentlemen  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
such  a  plant  as  the  one  in  question,  till  they  saw  their 
own.  May  I,  therefore,  say,  with  all  respect  for  these 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  known  the  plant  since  the 
end  of  November,  1870,  it  having  then  come  under 
my  care  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Charles  Ross,  of  Balna- 
gown  Castle,  Ross-shire.  How  long  the  plant  had 
been  there  previously  to  the  above  date  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  it  was  then,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
about  18  inches  in  height  and  12  inches  through  at  the 
base,  and  I  think  that  will  speak  for  one  or  two  years 
more  of  its  existence  before  coming  under  my  care. 
Under  these  circumstances  "C.  B."  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  the  plant  is  not  new,  as  I  think  you  will 
see  from  the  above  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
last  four  years  at  least,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
plant  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  referred  to. 
James  Fairweaiher,  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  Nov.  5. 

Dip  in  the  Flow. — Just  previous  to  my  coming  to 
Ramsey,  about  five  years  ago,  some  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  glass  erections,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  put  down  a  larger  boiler  than  had  hitherto  been 
used  here.  (I  should  state  the  boilers  used  here  are 
"  tubulars,"  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Weeks,  and  they 
have  always  done  their  work  well. )  In  summer,  when 
the  rivers  are  low,  we  never  have  any  difficulty  from  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
dry  weather  frequently  suffer  from  drought ;  but  in  the 
winter  a  deep  stokehole  would  be  useless,  as  we  can- 
not obtain  a  drainage  outfall  (without  incurring  a  vast 
expense)  for  a  greater  depth  than  about  4  feet.  It  was 
considered  at  the  time  the  new  boiler  was  put  in  that 
if  the  brickwork  at  the  bottom  of  the  stokehole  was 
bedded  in  cement,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  sides 
also,  and  the  whole  were  cased  with  cement  after- 
wards, that  it  would  be  water-tight ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  all  proved  useless,  for  about  Christmas, 
when  the  autumn  rains  had  raised  the  bed  of  water  in 
the  land,  the  water  poured  in. through  the  cement  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  render  the  boiler  useless.  Fortunately 
we  had  a  smaller  boiler  on  a  higher  level  attached  to 
the  same  houses,  which  enabled  us  to  keep  all  safe  till 
the  Messrs.  Weeks  could  be  consulted  ;  when  a  man 
was  sent  down,  the  connection  severed,  and  the  boiler 
raised  about  18  inches,  which  enabled  us  to  keep  the 
stokehole  comparatively  dry.  But  this  course  raised 
the  top  of  the  boiler  about  14  or  15  inches  above  the 
main  flow  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  which 
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branched  off  right  and  left  to  heat  several  houses  on 
each  side.  There  is  thus  a  dip  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler  to  the  main  flow  of  about  15  inches.  This 
was  done  about  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  about 
400  feet  of  pipes  have  been  added  to  the  work  it  had 
to  perform,  and  I  may  say  there  has  never  been  the 
least  difficulty  about  the  circulation.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  boiler  is 
above  its  work  has  not  made  the  least  difference  in  the 
free  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  heated  water.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  most  people  object  to  dips  in  flow  pipes, 
it  is,  in  reality,  almost  impossible  to  attach  several 
houses  to  one  boiler  without  them  ;  but  I  have  never 
met  with  a  case  where  they  seriously  impeded  circula- 
tion if  the  work  had  been  properly  performed  and  the 
necessary  air  pipes  or  taps  inserted  at  the  proper 
points.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Ingram,  of  Huntingdon.  Some  two  years 
since  that  firm  put  in  one  of  Weeks'  No.  5  boilers, 
but  from  the  almost  constant  influx  of  water  into 
the  stokehole  the  boiler  was  nearly  useless.  The 
boiler  has  recently  been  lifted,  so  that  the  top  now 
stands  6  feet  above  the  point  where  formerly  the  flow 
entered  the  houses  ;  there  is  consequently  a  sudden  dip 
in  the  flow  of  6  feet  immediately  it  leaves  the  boiler. 
Mr.  Sims  (Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram's  foreman)  is  of 
opinion,  from  their  trials  of  it,  that  the  boiler  will  now 
perform  its  work  well ;  but  a  winter's  work  will  test  it 
more  satisfactorily.  In  all  cases  where  the  boiler  is 
lifted  above  its  work  in  this  way,  a  4  inch  expansion 
pipe  should  be  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
carried  through  the  roof  of  the  stokehole,  so  as  to 
extend  S  or  9  feet  above  the  boiler,  to  act  as  a  safety- 
valve.   £.  Hobday. 

Figs. — It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  got  together  the  largest  collection  of 
Figs  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
when  the  trees  had  fruited,  a  list  of  them,  with  descrip- 
tions, would  have  been  given  to  the  public.  But  except 
a  short  notice  as  to  the  varieties  most  approved  of  by 
the  superintendent,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done. 
Now  after  the  labour  and  expense  of  cultivation  during 
so  many  years,  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  that  some 
permanent  record  should  be  published  as  the  result  of 
the  experiments.  Even  in  the  case  of  bad  sorts  it  is 
desirable  to  know  that  they  are  bad,  either  in  quality 
or  in  bearing,  in  order  to  warn  people  against  buying 
them  and  losing  both  time  and  money.  S.  B.  [The 
importation  with  the  plants  of  a  very  destructive 
spec'es  of  Coccus  has  rendered  this  impracticable  at 
present.  Eds.] 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Oleander. — In  your  issue 
of  November  8,  at  p.  1501,  there  is  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject  by  "E.  F."  I  do  not  doubt  for  one 
moment  but  that  the  practical  hints  proffered  by  your 
correspondent,  if  carried  out,  would  succeed  on  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  I  am  afraid  that  such  a 
system  of  cultivation  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  in 
Great  Britain,  although  your  correspondent  seems  to 
think  otherwise.  It  is  the  planting-out  system  I  can- 
not reconcile  myself  to.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
I  had  the  handling  of  these  grand  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs.  We  had,  I  believe,  six  fine  bushes  in  tubs. 
They  used  to  be  placed  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months  in  a  vinery  at  rest,  from  which  frost  was 
barely  excluded.  When  the  Vines  were  started  (some 
time  in  February)  the  Oleanders  were  top-dressed 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  rotten  manure,  watered 
with  chilled  water,  and  subjected  to  just  the  same 
treatment  as  regards  temperature  and  syringing  as  the 
"Vines,  but  they  always  had  a  copious  supply  of  chilled 
manure-water.  In  due  time,  their  magnificent  bunches 
of  large  Camellia-like  blooms  appeared.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  conservatory,  and  after  flowering, 
they  were  judiciously  pruned,  started  into  growth,  and 
when  that  was  completed,  they  were  turned  out-of- 
doors  to  harden  or  otherwise  ripen  their  wood.  This, 
as  near  as  I  remember,  was  our  modus  operandi ;  but 
my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  solicit  information  from 
Oleander  growers  in  Great  Britain.  Surely  there  are 
some  who  have  not  discarded  this  noble  shrub  from 
their  houses,  but  who  have  und-  ihiedly  improved 
upon  the  above  mode  of  culture.  Will  more  of  your 
correspondents  favour  us  with  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  ?  At  the  same  I  thank  "E.  F." 
for  trying  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  almost  forgotten 
treasure.    J.  Easier,  the  Gardens,  Rathdaire,  Ireland. 

Aeronaut  Spiders.— Under  this  head,  in  two  late 
numbers  of  your  periodical,  this  subject  is  referred  to, 
and  Darwin's  experience  about  a  spider  he  met  with  at 
sea,  near  to  Brazil,  is  quoted,  in  which  the  spider, 
having  sent  forth  a  thread,  "sailed  away  horizontally," 
but  no  cause  is  assigned  for  it.  It  has  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Jackson,  who, 
nearly  60  years  since,  gave  lectures  here  on  chemistry. 
When  walking  with  him  in  one  of  those  still  warm 
autumn  "gossamer  days,"  when  we  may  see  the  air 
filled  with  webs  massed  together,  we  caught  a  spider, 
and  he  showed  me  its  power  of  ascent,  which  I  have 
often  proved  since.  Take  one  that  has  settled  on  your 
clothes  on  to  your  finger,  and  raise  the  hand  to  the 
height  of  the  eye,  the  spider  with  a  little  shake  will 
descend  6  or  8  inches  on  its  web,  and  will  soon  cause 
it  to  swing  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  then  cutting  it, 


will  ascend  perpendicularly  until  out  of  sight.  Mr. 
Jackson  said  that  before  cutting  the  thread  that  held  it, 
the  spider  spun  several  threads,  and  rose  by  electrical 
force.  I  have  never  discovered  these  "balloon" 
threads,  but  of  the  fact  of  the  ascent  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  I  have  often  witnessed  it  ;  and  that  gravitation  is 
overpowered,  I  have  proved  by  cutting  the  web  it 
hung  on,  when  it  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
power  of  the  gossamer  and  other  spiders  to  throw  out 
single  webs  deserves  careful  investigation.  I  have  often 
met  with  one  crossing  my  path  between  trees.  T.  C. 
Brown.  Further  Barton.  Cirencester. 


Societies. 

Royal:  Nov.  20.— Sir  Geo.  B.  Airey,  President,  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  of  high  interest  to  vegetable  physio- 
logists, "On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  attending  the 
Movements  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Fly-trap  Plant,  Dionsea," 
was  read  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  repeated  on  this 
occasion  the  remarks  he  previously  made  at  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
electric  currents  occur  in  animal  muscle,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  demonstrated  that  a  similar  principle  per- 
vades the  vegetable  world.  The  doctrine  of  protoplasm 
and  the  fundamental  agreement  as  to  the  cause  of  con- 
traction in  all  living  substances  are  much  affected  by  this 
new  discovery,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  con- 
tractile substance  both  in  muscle  and  in  vegetable  tissue 
may  be  proved  to  be  protoplasm.  Anyhow,  it  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  contractile  sub- 
stances in  general.  Professor  Sanderson  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate in  this  direction  from  a  conversation  he  had 
with  Mr.  Darwin  last  summer ;  his  experiments  are 
simple,  and  can  be  easily  repeated  and  verified.  The 
opposite  ends  of  a  living  leaf  of  Dionasa  are  placed  on 
non-polarisable  and  connected  electrodes.  A  reflecting 
galvanometer  of  high  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  circuit, 
and  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  results,  plainly  in- 
dicating that  a  current  is  passing  from  the  proximal  to  the 
distal  end  of  the  leaf.  If,  instead  of  the  leaf,  the  leaf-stalk 
is  placed  on  the  electrodes,  a  current  is  again  observed 
only  running  in  an  opposite  direction.  If,  the  leaf  being  so 
placed  on  the  electrodes  that  the  normal  leaf-current  is 
indicated  by  a  deflection  leftwards,  a  fly  is  allowed  to 
creep  into  it,  it  is  observed  that  the  moment  the  fly 
reaches  the  interior  (so  as  to  touch  the  sensitive  hairs  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  lamina)  the  needle  swings  to  the 
right,  the  leaf  at  the  same  time  closing  on  the  fly.  The 
fly,  having  been  caught,  does  not  remain  quiet  in  the 
leaf;  each  time  it  moves  the  needle  again  swings  to  the 
right,  always  coming  to  rest  in  a  position  somewhat 
further  to  the  left  than  before,  and  then  slowly  resuming 
its  previous  position.  The  same  series  of  phenomena 
present  themselves  if  the  sensitive  hairs  of  a  still  expanded 
leaf  are  touched  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  In  experi- 
menting on  an  open  leaf  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  no 
effect  is  produced  unless  an  interval  of  from  10  to 
20  seconds  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  irritation. 
After  each  stimulation  the  leaf  is,  as  it  were,  exhausted, 
and  requires  time  for  a  process  of  restitution.  This  is  a 
characteristic  point,  showing  that,  similar  though  the 
process  be  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  it  is  not 
exactly  the  same.  The  period  of  latent  stimulation  is 
one-hundredth  of  a  second  in  muscle,  but  one-third  in 
the  plant — that  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  the  leaf 
takes  30  times  as  long  as  muscle  to  consider  before  it  will 
allow  itself  to  be  stimulated  to  renewed  action. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  which  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Masters,  and  others  took 
part,  there  being  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  and 
suggestiveness  of  Dr.  Sanderson's  experiments. 


was  also  formed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public 
meeting  of  the  standholders  and  other  frequenters  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  to  take  steps  if  necessary  to  oppose 
the  Bill.  M.  C. 


Linnean  :  Nov.  20. — G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Prof.  Dyer  showed  a  fruit  of  Luffa  aegyp- 
tiaca,  the  Sooly  Qua  ;  also  a  slab  of  the  wood  of  Taxodium 
sempervirens. 

Mr.  D.  Hanbury  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Groves,  giving  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte  Argentaro  in  Tuscany.  The 
letter  contained  an  account  of  the  principal  plants  met 
with,  among  which  were  Erica  arborea,  with  a  trunk 
8  inches  in  diameter,  Chamasrops  humilis  (the  most 
northerly  station  for  this  Palm),  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  which  manages  to 
survive  the  persecutions  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  means 
of  its  thick  trunk,  which  is  concealed  between  the  stones 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  seedling 
plant  of  Delphinium  nudicaule,  in  which  the  petioles  of 
the  cotyledons  were  fused  in  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  remain  inseparate  during  growth,  so  that  the 
plumule  makes  its  escape  through  a  chink  in  the  united 
petioles. 

Dr.  Masters  alluded  to  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  recorded  by  Irmisch,  Duchartre,  Mitten,  and 
others. 

Some  remarks  by  Dr.  Dickie  on  the  Algce  collected  in 
the  cruise  of  the  Challenger  were  read,  as  also  some 
supplementary  remarks  on  the  buds  on  the  leaf  of 
Malaxis. 

A  note  was  also  read  relating  to  a  luminous  fungus 
found  growing  on  a  leaf  of  a  Rubiaceous  weed  in  the 
West  Indies  :  see  p.  1564. 


The  Market  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  and 
Karmers'  ASSOCIATION  :  Nov.  25. — Avery  numerously 
attended  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
I'.edfonl  Head  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday, 
November  25,  to  consider  what  course  should  be  taken  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  tolls, 
charges,  and  bye-laws  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 
The  meeting  decided  upon  the  appointment  of  an  emi- 
nent firm  of  solicitors  to  watch  the  Bill,  and  a  committee 


The  Florists'  Column. 

The  bright  and  showy  Zonal  and  Nosegay 
Pelargoniums  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  suitable 
only  for  summer  blooming,  and  for  that  alone.  Not  that 
it  has  been  expressed  in  words,  but  it  is  constantly  illus- 
trated in  practice — seeing  that  these  Pelargoniums  are 
grown  mainly  for  summer  flower  gardening,  and  during 
the  winter  but  little  else  is  seen  in  greenhouses  where 
the  glass  is  of  a  limited  character  but  hideous-looking 
pots  of  lanky  cuttings  almost  without  a  flower  to 
relieve  their  sombre  aspect.  There  are  many  who 
cultivate  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  and  by  these  they 
are  regarded  as  suitable  for  summer  cultivation,  and  as 
requiring  rest  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  More 
than  any  other  popular  flower,  the  Zonal  and  Nosegay 
Pelargoniums  give  us  an  abundance  of  exceedingly 
bright  and  glowing  tints  of  crimson,  red,  and  scarlet, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  far  more  acceptable 
when  dull,  leaden  autumn  and  wintry  skies  frown  on 
us,  and — 

"  The  feather-silent  snow 

Thickens  the  air  with  strange  delight,  and  lays 

A  fairy  carpet  on  the  barren  lea," 

than  in  the  hot  broiling  days  of  summer,  when  soft 
tints  appear  to  minister  best  to  the  senses,  and  the  eye 
seeks  relief  from  glare  as  if  oppressed  by  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelar- 
goniums should  not  be  had  in  full  bloom  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  any  glass  structure  that 
can  afford  them  the  necessary  shelter  from  the  rigour 
of  severe  weather.  Supposing  any  one  were  to  start 
with  a  collection,  say  in  4S-pots,  in  the  spring,  as,  for 
instance,  the  cuttings  that  had  been  struck  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  and  were  now  potted  up  for  summer 
flowering.  These  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  these 
pots  till  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  permitted  to  flower  as  freely  as  possible.  By  this 
time  they  will  be  pretty  well  pot-bound,  and  then 
they  should  be  repotted  into  32-pots,  and  cut  back 
pretty  closely.  By  the  middle  of  September  they  will 
be  again  throwing  up  their  flower-stems,  and  if  watered 
sparingly  they  will  bloom  all  the  winter,  and  on  till 
early  in  the  summer ;  then  the  plants  should  be  again 
cut  back,  and  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  then  re- 
potted about  the  time  previously  recommended,  but 
in  this  instance  trimming  the  roots.  Treated  in  this 
manner  Zonal  Pelargoniums  can  be  had  exceedingly 
gay  and  attractive  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  foregoing  directions  apply 
to  those  who  have  a  suitable  greenhouse  in  which  they 
can  house  their  plants.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  the  one-year-old  plants,  that  they  be 
shifted  at  midsummer,  for  if  they  be  rested  for  a  time, 
and  then  pushed  on  into  growth  again,  they  will  flower 
freely  and  continually,  but  the  growth  of  the  foliage 
and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will  not  equal  those  from 
plants  repotted  in  August.  I  like  to  see  a  bold  leaf- 
growth  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ;  it  gives  a  fresh 
appearance  to  a  conservatory,  and  that  is  why  I  recom- 
mend that  the  plants  be  shifted. 

I  have  now  a  fine  lot  of  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelar- 
goniums, that  were  shifted  at  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August,  that  have  made  a  vigorous 
growth  and  are  throwing  fine  trusses  of  bloom.  The 
plants  are  but  sparingly  watered,  that  is  to  say,  the 
balls  are  kept  nicely  moistened,  and  on  all  sunny  days 
they  are  freely  syringed  at  noon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  suitable  varieties,  as 
all  can  be  grown  in  this  way  with  the  proper  atten- 
tion ;  but  there  are  a  few  varieties  in  my  collection  that 
deserve  a  recognition  because  of  their  obvious  good 
qualities.  Among  the  showy  crimson  flowers  I  have 
nothing  to  beat  Harry  Turner,  one  of  Mr.  Standish's 
seedlings  ;  and  Wellington,  Glitter,  Carrie  Cochrane, 
Henry  King,  Richard  Dean,  Mercy  Grogan,  Mar- 
chioness of  Hertford,  Forbury  Nosegay,  Jean  Sisley, 
Purple  Prince,  and  Splendens,  are  all  very  good 
indeed.  Charles  Dickens,  Circulator,  Pollie  King, 
Marginata,  Mrs.  Sach,  Alice  Spencer,  Reine 
Blanche,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Delight,  Master  Christine, 
and  a  few  others  supply  lighter  tints,  and  make  up  an 
excellent  variety.  These  can  be  extended  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  cultivator,  as  there  are  many  tine 
varieties  to  select  from. 

I  may  add  that  the  excessively  free  and  continuous 
blooming  qualities  of  Standish's  Henry  King  points  it 
out  as  being  particularly  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  ; 
and  my  own  experience  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
the  raiser,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  winter.blooming 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  cultivation.  JC.  D. 


(tairm  (fptratimts. 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  arc  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.— Most  of  the 
Echeverias  are  very  pretty  decorative  plants  for   th 
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winter  months,  and  those  lifted  from  the  open  beds  of 
E.  metallica  some  time  ago,  before  frost  set  in,  will  now 
have  a  fine  head  of  handsome  leaves.  These,  mixed 
with  Hyacinths  and  other  flowers,  look  well  when 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner.  Small  standards  of 
Centaurca  gymnocarpa  should  be  encouraged,  being, 
as  it  is,  threefold  better  than  its  neighbours  for  winter 
and  spring  decoration.  Dactylis  elegantissima  makes  a 
capital  and  graceful  decoration  for  winter.  Tufts  from 
the  open  ground,  potted  up,  will  afford  variety  of 
foliage  of  an  uncommon  and  elegant  kind ;  quan- 
tities o(  these  simple  though  hardy  plants  have  only  to 
be  used  once  to  become  real  favourites.  What  is 
prettier  than  that  elegant  plant,  Poiemonsutn  ceeruleum 
variegatum,  and  especially  in  many  places  where  it 
.does  badly  out-of-doors,  it  might  be  freely  cultivated 
ln  pots,  when  perhaps  as  great  pleasure  would  be 
derived  from  it.  Yuccas  that  have  been  used  in  the 
open  ground  should  be  lifted  and  potted,  taking 
off  at  the  same  time  any  crowns  that  may 
have  formed  at  the  roots,  and  potting  them  up  singly 
with  the  plants.  For  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  gar- 
nishee they  are  unsurpassed  in  their  way.  The 
Abutilons  are  a  fine  class  of  plants,  and  are  fast  coming 
into  favour.  Easily  grown,  free  flowering,  and  graceful 
habit  is  a  good  recommendation,  added  to  a  character 
of  cleanly  disposition  ;  and  as  gardeners  now-a-days 
must  keep  up  quantities  of  decorative  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  cope  with  the  price  of  labour  and  coal, 
plants  of  a  cleanly  habit  will  necessarily  be  sought 
after,  and  find  favour  in  place  of  those  dirtily  inclined  ; 
hence  it  is  that  we  encourage  Bouvardias  and  Hydran- 
geas in  preference  to  Ixoras  and  others,  and  Jessamines 
to  Stephanotis,  &.c.  Mignonette  should  be  sparingly 
watered,  growth  being  at  a  minimum  just  now,  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  for  other  plants  with  few 
exceptions,  and  these  exceptions  are  Hyacinths  and 
Cinerarias,  and  forced  plants  generally,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  in  any  way.  Give  air 
sparingly,and  if  possible  opposite  the  "airt"  from  which 
it  is  blowing.  Use  the  mop  freely  on  floors  immedi- 
ately after  watering,  to  avoid  damp.  H.  Knight,  Floors, 

Succulents. — The  only  attention  required  by  Cacti 
at  this  season  is  examination  to  see  that  they  are  sound, 
and  that  no  drip  gets  about  them.  Keep  the  tempera- 
ture low,  for  if  with  the  drought  fire-heat  raises  the 
temperature  above  450,  some  of  the  softer  varieties  of 
MammiUaria  get  red-spider.  Aloes  will  be  coming  into 
flower  ;  give  them  water,  if  well  rooted,  once  a  week. 
Gasterias  and  Haioorthias  want  careful  watering,  for 
if  allowed  to  get  over  dry,  the  flowers  are  spoilt. 
Among  Crassulas  and  Echez'erias  damp  must  be 
avoided,  it  being  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  when 
once  in  than  to  keep  it  away  by  avoiding  watering 
overhead  —  Echrveria  agavoides  and  Pachypkytum 
bracteosum  are  especially  liable  to  damp  off;  the 
best  place  for  them  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass. 
For  the  next  three  months  I  water  my  Sla- 
pelias  once  a  fortnight — temperature  450  Fahr. 
Agaves  must  not  have  any  water  except  they  are 
standing  over  pipes.  There  is  a  nasty  little  bug  that 
increases  very  fast  at  this  season,  which  must  be  looked 
after  ;  it  is  fond  of  getting  into  crevices,  and  requires 
searching  for.  Whenever  a  yellow  spot  is  seen  the 
vermin  may  be  searched  for,  and  the  only  cure  I  know 
is  to  kill  it  with  a  brush  or  the  fingers.  Mesembryan- 
theniums  in  pits  should  be  kept  as  cool  and  dry  as 
possible,  to  keep  them  from  growing,  and  the  small 
kinds,  as  M.  tigrinum  and  minimum,  are  safest  on  a 
shelf,  kept  dry  until  they  shrivel.  It  must  be  always 
kept  in  mind  that  Euphorbias  and  Rhipsalis  won't 
stand  so  much  cold  as  other  succulents.  All  succulent 
plants  that  have  been  used  for  bedding  purposes  are 
best  kept  quite  dry  during  winter.  J.  Croucher, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &v. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — T  now  redeem  my 
promise  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  meritorious 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  for  present  planting,  premising 
that  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared,  as  before 
suggested.  First  of  all,  I  would  refer  to  the  more 
meritorious  but  expensive  subjects,  and  such  as  are 
deserving  of  well-chosen  positions  upon  lawns  or  in 
pleasure  grounds  proper.  When  entering  upon  plant- 
ing operations,  one  of  the  primary  considerations 
should  be  a  study  of  the  laws  of  proportion.  Every 
tree  should  be  planted  only  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  mansion  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings. A  tree  to  be,  not  only  when  planted,  but 
onwards,  an  object  of  increasing  beauty,  must  be  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  size  and  limits  of  the 
ground  surrounding  it.  Too  frequently  we  meet  with 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  planted  so  near  to  the  house 
as  to  dwarf  it,  and  shut  out  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  sun  and  air  therefrom.  Again,  how 
frequently  do  we  see  the  more  modem  Wellingtonia 
and  Cedrus  Deodara  planted  so  close  to  the 
house  as  to  prove  a  disfigurement  to  the  whole  place. 
These  instances  are  an  ample  excuse  for  my  drawing 
attention  to  such  errors  in  planting.  I  would  assert 
that  no  individual  tree  should  be  planted  nearer 
to  the  house  or  mansion  than  its  own  ultimate  height, 
once  doubled,  would  amount  to.  Say  a  tree's  aggre- 
gate height  when  finally  grown  is  50  feet,  it  should  be 
planted  not  less  than  100  feet  from  the  house.  Bear 
in  mind,  I  am  now  fashioning  my  remarks  to  meet  the 


views  of  the  thousand-and-one  villas  and  places  of 
limited  area  one  meets  with  in  every  district. 

For  smaller  places  I  would  strongly  recommend 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  than  which  a  more  graceful 
object  does  not  exist  when  it  attains  to  iS  or  20  feet ; 
indeed  it  is  an  elegant  plant  at  all  stages.  Even  more 
beautiful,  but  less  in  the  aggregate  size,  is  C.  Lawsoni- 
ana gracilis,  which  has  a  distinct  and  beautiful  feathery 
appearance.  Cedrus  Deodara  would  be  at  home  on  any 
lower  ground  level  that  may  exist  near  a  house  with 
limited  grounds.  Cryptomeria  elegans  is,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  "coming  trees,"  as  all  young 
ones  give  great  promise  so  far ;  besides,  the  peculiar 
dark  tint  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  in  winter  is 
beautiful  by  contrast  with  all  other  shrubs.  It  is  inex- 
pensive. Libocedrus  decurrens  is  a  beautiful  dark 
green  columnar-growing  evergreen,  worthy  an  occa- 
sional place.  Pinus  insignis  has  splendid  dark  green 
foliage  during  autumn  and  winter,  compact  when 
young,  growing  bare  branched  at  the  base  when  old  ; 
seldom  attains  to  a  very  large  size.  Pinus  Cembra  is 
remarkable  for  its  upright  habit  of  growth ;  a  silvery 
looking  Pine.  Taxodium  distichum  (deciduous  Cypress) 
should  always  be  planted  near  water. 

Other  suitable  meritorious  varieties  which  need  no 
description  are  :— Araucaria  imbricata,  Abies  taxifolia 
var.  Williamsoni,  Cupressus  Lambertiana,  Picea  lasio- 
carpa,  P.  nobilis,  P.  Nordmanniana,  and  P.  Pinsapo. 
Taxus  aurea  (golden  striped  Yew),  T.  stricta,  T.  elegan- 
tissima,  which  being  variegated,  when  grafted  on  the 
Irish  Yew  (T.  fastigiata),  are  very  showy.  Thuja  Lobbii, 
Thuja  elegantissima,  and  Thujopsis  borealis  (broad- 
leaved  Arbor-vitie).  Amongst  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  suited  to  more  limited  space,  I  select  the  follow- 
ing : — Robinia  hispida  major  (the  Rose  Acacia — sold 
as  standards),  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  Alnus  laciniata,  Arbutus,  Ash  (golden- 
barked),  Beech  (Black  Norwegian  and  weeping), 
Birch  (weeping  and  Fern-leaved),  Catalpa  syringrefolia, 
Cornus  mascula  (the  Cornelian  Cherry),  Desfonlainia 
spinosa,  Ulmus  monumentalis  and  elegantissima 
(silver-striped),  Crataegus  (single  scarlet  and  coccinea 
flore-plena),  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Golden  Queen  Holly, 
Laburnums,  Liquidambar,  Oaks  (evergreen  and  Con- 
cordia— golden-leaved  variety),  Phillyreas,  Plane,  Pyrus 
Malus  floribunda  (very  showy  flowers),  Pyrus  Malus 
imperialis  (very  showy  scarlet  Crabs,  useful  for  pre- 
serving), Salisburia  adiantifolia  (Maidenhair  tree),  the 
snowy  Mespilus,  Sophora  japonica  pendula,  Rhus 
Cotinus  (Venetian  Sumach),  Liriodendron  (the  Tulip 
tree),  Willows  (the  American,  weeping,  babylonica, 
weeping,  and  Kilmarnock,  weeping).  These,  with  the 
Weeping  Ash,  afford  a  large  variety  of  subjects  to 
select  from,  according  to  the  tastes  or  requirements  of 
places  or  persons.  My  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  at  this  time.  I  shall  hope,  there- 
fore, to  enter  more  fully  upon  desirable  subjects  for 
shrubbery  plantations  in  my  next  paper.  Those  enu- 
merated above  will  prove  indispensable  in  all  larger 
gardens,  and,  with  others  I  may  refer  to  at  another 
time,  will  aid  in  forming  a  most  recherchi  collection  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.    William  Earley,  Valentines. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Vines. — Where  early  forcing  has  been  commenced 
and  carried  on  as  recommended  in  some  of  the  back 
numbers,  the  Vines  will  now  be  swelling,  and  in 
some  cases  bursting  their  buds.  These  will  require  a 
rise  of  temperature,  but  it  must  be  given  cautiously 
now  that  the  days  are  so  short  and  sunless  ;  from  60° 
at  night  with  10°  of  a  rise  by  day  will  be  sufficient. 
Disbud  them  by  degrees,  removing  the  weakest  buds, 
where  more  than  the  number  required  show  themselves. 
Syringing  may  be  discontinued  at  this  stage,  the 
necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by  sprinkling  the 
paths,  &c.  Give  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun-heat.  Let 
the  atmospheric  moisture  be  in  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  as  on  cold  dull  days  when  air  cannot 
be  admitted  the  interior  of  the  house  is  colder  also, 
less  moisture  being  required,  and  vice  versd.  If  the 
bed  of  fermenting  material  on  the  inside  border  shows 
any  signs  of  losing  its  virtue,  a  little  fresh  leaves  and 
litter  should  be  added.  Should  the  border  require 
any  water,  let  it  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
interior  of  the  house.  Prune  and  otherwise  get  ready 
all  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  and  which 
are  thoroughly  ripe.  Save  all  the  eyes  required,  choosing 
the  healthiest  and  best  matured  wood.  If  painting  or 
early  repairs  are  required  in  such  houses,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  have  them  done.  For  other  details,  refer 
to  former  Calendars.    Geo.  Johnston,  Glamis. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees 
at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  get 
as  much  of  this  work  done  as  possible  at  this  season,  so 
as  not  to  have  much  of  it  to  do  in  spring  when  so  many 
other  matters  demand  attention.  The  proper  thinning 
of  the  spurs  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  is  too 
often  altogether  neglected.  These  should  now  be  well 
thinned,  cutting  away  all  the  weakest,  and  retaining 
only  the  plumpest  and  best  buds.  Buds  that  are 
nearest  the  origin  of  the  spur,  when  plump  and  well- 
developed,  should  be  retained  in  preference  to  those 
nearer  the  end  of  the  spurs.  The  object  in  view 
should  be  to  obtain  buds  near  home,  and  to  have  the 


spurs  at  proper  distances,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may 
be  freely  admitted  to  them,  and  the  buds  benefited 
thereby.  The  thinning  of  the  buds  now  strengthens 
those  left,  and  goes  far  to  insure  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  Continue  to  plant  fruit  trees  as  previously 
directed.  Give  all  newly  planted  trees  a  good  mulch- 
ing of  half-rotten  manure,  and  secure  standards  pro- 
perly to  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  by 
the  winds.  If  not  already  done,  cuttings  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  should  be  put  in  without  delay. 
Manure,  dress,  and  dig  borders.  M.  Saul,  Stourtont 
Yorkshire. 


THE  WEATHER. 

STATE  OF  TUB  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATII,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  1873. 
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Nov.  20. —A  very  fine  day.     Light  clouds,  variable  in  amount,  gene- 
rally present. 

—  21.— Fine    and    nearly  cloudless  till    noon.     Overcast    after 

3  P.M.     Rain  tell  in  the  evening. 
,  —      22. — The   sky  generally  covered   throughout.     Rain   in  early 
morning. 

—  23. — Generally  fine  though  cloudy.     Brisk  wind. 

—  24. — Fine.     Very  variable  amounts  of  cloud. 

—  25. — Dense  fog  in  morning.     Very  line  and  nearly  cloudless 

till  nignt,  then  overcast. 

—  26. — Overcast  till  night.     Heavy  rain  at  8  30  and  10.30  P.M. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  :  J?.  G.,  Warwick,  We  would 
recommend  you  to  take  out  a  trench  at  the  extremity 
of  the  roots,  2  feet  deep,  and  then  to  work  back  towards 
the  trunk  for  some  distance,  taking  care  of  the  roots  as 
you  proceed.  Remove  all  the  bad  soil,  and  then  care- 
fully place  the  roots  in  some  nice  loam  and  peat,  avoid- 
ing leaf-mould  or  manure.  If  peat  cannot  be  had, 
loam  will  do  ;  a  little  on  the  surface  would  be  service- 
able. If  the  tree  is  planted  high,  apply  a  foot  or  more, 
but  not  if  the  tree  is  low,  reserving  the  turf  as  before. 

Covent  Garden  Measures  :  K,  K.  A  half  sieve  con- 
tains 3^  imperial  gallons.  It  averages  12J  inches  in 
diameter,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 

Fungus  :  M.  J.  The  fungus  is  a  common  form  of  the 
ordinary  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris). 

Jargonelle  Pears  on  the  Hawthorn  :  Fruit 
Grower.  We  have  no  experience  of,  neither  can  we 
find  any  record  of  the  Jargonelle  Pear  succeeding  on 
the  Hawthorn,  Some  varieties,  more  particularly  the 
slender  growing  sorts,  succeed  pretty  well  on  this 
stock,  and  some  grow  freely  for  a  time,  for  a  few  years 
after  grafting,  and  then  go  off.  We  have  great  doubts 
as  to  its  succeeding  well  on  the  Hawthorn  ;  and  as  to 
its  doing  so  well,  and  the  stock  at  the  same  time 
being  allowed  to  grow,  that  is  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience. 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees  :  C.  H.  J.  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  manure  should  of  course  be  applied  ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  close  and  heavy,  the  burnt  or  charred  top-soil 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  it.  It  will  give  it  porosity. 
Burnt  soil  is  very  suitable  for  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 

Melons  for  Market:  A  Subscriber  requires  the 
names  of  the  three  best  Melons  to  grow  for  market. 
As  every  grower  has  his  own  special  favourites  for  this 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  varieties  are  the  most 
in  favour  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents would  give  their  opinions. 

Names  of  Plants:  A.  Z.  i,  Much  too  young  for 
recognition  ;  2,  Pteris  straminea  ;  3,  Diplazium  decus- 
satum  ;  4,  Nothochkena  nivea  ;  5,  Nothochlaena  Ma- 
rantic ;  6,  Nothochkena  flavens  ;  7,  Nothochlasna  pul- 
veracea  apparently,  but  not  in  fruit  ;  8,  Eupatorium 
adenophorum. — John  Mathison.  Centradenia  grandi- 
folia. 

Tea  Roses  for  Exhibition  :  A  Rose  Grower  in  ike 
North.  One  of  our  most  successful  Rose  growers  sends 
us  the  following  list  of  Tea  Roses  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  the  names  of  the  best  24  varieties  for  exhi- 
bition :— Alba  rosea,  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Comtesse  de  Brossard,  Eugune  de  Desgaches,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Jean  Pernet,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Madame 
Berard,  Madame  Camille,  Madame  Celina  Noirey, 
Madame  Duchcr,  Madame  Levet,  Madame  Margottin, 
Madame  Villermoz,  Mdlle.  Cecile  Rerthod,  Marechal 
Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Moiret,  Niphetos,  Perfection 
de  Monplaisir,  l'erle  de  Lyon,  President,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
They  will  do  in  well  prepared  beds,  but  will  be  better 
for  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  some  similar  shelter. 
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Vine  Pruning  :  T.  S.,  Northampton.  No.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  defer  pruning  in  the 
case  you  mention.  Do  it  at  once  if  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  follow  the  same  summer  treat- 
ment of  the  weakest  shoots  next  year. 

Vittadinia:  X.  Y.  Z.  The  plant  you  sent  us  in 
October  as  Vittadinia  triloba  has  been  decided  by 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  be  Erigeron  mucronatum.  The  true 
Vittadinia  triloba  is  not,  it  appears,  in  cultivation. 


Alsophila  Van  Geertii. 

A    VAN    GEERT,    Nurseryman,  Ghent,    Belgium, 
•     has  much  pleasure   in  offering  the  above  splendid  and  still 
very  rare  Greenhouse  TREE  FERN,  in  fine  healthy  young  plants, 
in  00  pots,  at  the  reduced  price  of  51.  each,  or  48$.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES  free  to  all  on  application. 


Catalogues  Received. — Kelway  &  Son  (Langport, 
.Somerset),  Catalogue  of  Gladioli. — Walter  Dawson 
(Spike  Bridge  Nursery,  Coventry),  Wholesale  Cata- 
logue of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 


Communications  Received. — X.  Y.  Z.  (send  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  reply  to  you  privately). — D.  T.  F. 
(too  late).— J.  Q.  A.  W.— J.  Keep.— J.  H.  Balfour.— A.  De  C. 
—Ph.  P.— Rchb.  f.—  J.L.— R.  P.  B—  J.  D. -R.  H.— C.  H. 
— VV.  R.  B.— C.  P.-W.  J.  C.-H.  C.  G— A.  B.  M.— P.  G. 
— H.  K.— A.  F.— J.  F.-G.  R.— G.  A.  S.— R.  D.— A.  tM'N. 
-J.  E.-J.  A. 


arhets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Nov.  28. 

The  markets,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  very  dull, 
and  prices  can  barely  be  supported.  English  Grapes  and 
Pines  continue  well  supplied.  Importations  are  heavy  ; 
among  them  some  very  good  St.  Michael  Pines,  varying 
from  2  lb.  to  5  lb.  each,  chiefly  Cayennes. 
Fruit. 
s.d.   s.d. 


Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . .  1  oto  1  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries,p.bush.  ..  —  .. 
Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  1  o —  5  o 
Lemons,  per  too  . .  4  n— 12  o 
Melons,  each  ..   1  o —  4  o 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb.     . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz.     . , 
Pears,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb. 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  . , 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

..  to  1  6 
4  o — 12  o 

1  6 —  5  o 
30—60 


Vegetables. 
s,  d,   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3  to  o  6 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown.bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .  . .   7  o —  . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz, . .  1  3 —  z  o 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  a  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2—  o  4 
Horse  Radish,p.bun.  3  o —  5  o 


s .  d.   s.  d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  sto  o  4 

Lettuces,  per  score. .   1  o —  2  o 

x  o—  2  o 

..—06 

o  4 —  o  6 

o  2 —  o  4 

..—06 

06-.. 

.  o  6 —  1  o 

.  2  o —  3  o 


Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip,  do. 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle 
Seakale,  p.  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bush, 
Tomatos,  per  doz. 
Turnips,  p.  bun. 


f CHARLES  VERDIER,  Fils,  Nurseryman,  12.  Rue 

Vy  Dumeril,  Paris,  bees  to  announce  that  he  has  just  published 
his  NEW  CATALOGUE  (for  the  Trade  only),  containing  Rosea, 
New  Roses  of  this  season,  Gladiolus,  Peonies,  and  New  Caladiums. 
"I  hese  Catalogues  may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E,C. 


QUICK,  QUICK,  QUICK.— Five  millions  of  Feast's 
^     celebrated    Fen-grown   Whitethorn    Quick   for     Sale,    from   3 

to  4-yr.  old. 
DAUBARN    BROTHERS,   8,   Bury   Court,   St.    Mary  Axe,  City, 
London.  E.C. 


TREPJ   IVY,    in  variety. —The  hardiest   of  all   Ever- 

J-    greens  in  the  smoke  of  large  towns.     Fine  broad  dense  bushes, 
from  1  to  3  lect  high,  izt.  to  60s.  per  dor.cn. 

CLIMBING  IVY,  the  best  sorts,  strong  plants,  trained  to  stakes, 
1  to  4  feet,  from  as.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 
RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MAGNIFICENT  CEDRUS 
DEODARA,  10  to  12  and  15  feet  high,  all  prepared  for  safe 
transplanting,  in  large  pots.  For  Avenues,  Parks,  or  New  Planta- 
tions they  would  be  found  useful  furniture,  producing  immediate 
effect.  Price  is.  per  foot. 
WM.  MAULE  and  SONS,  the  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


American  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SEEDS  of  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA,  CALIFORNIAN 
PINES  and  SPRUCES,  PHLOX   DRUMMONDII,   PORTU- 
LACA,  THUNBERGIAS,  &c.      In   quantities   to   the  Trade   only. 
Prices  on  application  to 
J.  M.  THURBURN  and  CO.,  15,  John  Street,  New  York,  U.S. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 
A  UCUBA  JAFONICA,  1  to  4  feet  ;  LAURELS,  3  to 

■LX.  8  feet ;  YEWS,  2  to  5  feet  ;  HOLLIES,  z  to  6  feet ;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  16  feet,  o» 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  100,  see  CATALOGUE, 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSEY.  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


Bouvardias-Vreelandii,  Jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  iSs.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (new),  fine  plants,  34s.  to  30J.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berki 


Elthani  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackhcath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


•  6  o 
-  o  6 


Potatos — Early  Shaws,  8oj.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s. 
to  140s.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iooj.  to  1201.  do,;  Early  Dons, 
1. ■<■'...  to  140s.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  2  oto  3  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  o—  3  o 

—    p.  doz.  bunches  4  o —  9  o 

EpiphylIum,i2bloomsi  o —  1  6 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . .   4  o —  7  o 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —  06 

Plants  in  Pots, 
5.  d,  s.  d,  : 
Begonias  per  doz.  6  otoi2  o 
Bouvardia  . .  do.  9  o — 18  o 
Chrysanthemums, do.  4  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  12  o — 18  o 
Cyperus  ..  do.  6  0—12  o 
Dracaena  termi- 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  oto  6  o 
PeIargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays        ..    o  4to  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  2  o—  6  o 

—     outdoor,  do. . .   1  o —  1  6 
Stephanotis,i2Sprays  6  o — 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch.  1  o—  2  o 


nalis  do. 
,,     viridis . .     do. 
Double  Pelar- 
goniums    . .     do. 


12  o — 30  o 
12  o — 24  o 


4  o—  8  o 


Fuchsia 
Heaths, 

riety 


Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         ..     do. 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solanum    capsicas- 
trum  . .    do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 
6  oto  1 2  o 


p.  doz.  12  o — 30  o 


per  do. 


3  o- 

4  o- 


6  o 
9  o 
6  o 


-90 
-18  o 


To  the  Trade. 

DR.  DENNY'S  GERANIUMS,  SECOND  SET 

JOHN    COPELIN    begs    to  state  that   he  can   still 
supply  summer-struck  plants  of  the  above,  which  could  be  freely 
propagated  from  in  the  early  spring. 


J.  C.  also  be] 
(by  Shirley 


1873,  No.  443.  P-  566- 
T' 


begs  to  direct  attention  to  the  description  given  of  them 
Hibberd,  Esq.),  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  October  25, 


yssen  Street  Nurseries,  West  Hackney,  N. 


Pansles— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

HHHOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN    LIST    of  the 

X      above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may    be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    NT 
N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

rpHOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 

-L      CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     Aulumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 
■  S.  —Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade 


Spring   Flowers,  Including  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS 

TH&taVVt?f    W*?*  ■   AUTUMN     Descriptive 

-i-      CATALOGUE  ol  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.         Plant  early  and  insure  success 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.-This  season's  gatherincs 
arc  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varietesof 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usuallv 
charged  for  common  kinds.  * 

Establishment  for  New  and   Rare  Plants,  King's   Road,  Chelsea 
London,  S.  W.  ' 


To  the  Trade. 

TTENRY  BAILEY  begs  to  offer  the  under-mentioned 

X.L  plants:— WHITE  PRIMULAS,  good  strain,  in  48-sizcd  pots 
by   the  too  or  1000;  strong  flowering  Bulbs  -r 
EX  I  M  EA  ;     and    10,000    strong     i-yr.     old 
GOOSEBERRY.     Cash  price  on  application. 
Royal  Nursery,  Feltham 


—  pots, 
)f  the  true  VALLOTA 
LANCASHIRE     LAD 


\XT     H.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton, 

TV  •  can  supply  hardy  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  and  all  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  bushy  plants,  mostly  well 
furnished  w,th  blooming  buds,  in  any  quantities,  and  at  low  prices; 
also  an  extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  of  the  finest  descrip? 
™r  .•"  CATALOGUES  and  every  information  may  be  had  on 
application. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the    NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  or  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. :  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofler  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


Shrubs,  Evergreens,  and  Fruit  Trees. 

WILLIAM,  late  ROBERT,  CORNWELL  AND 
CO.  have  to  offer  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Silver  FIRS,  5  to 
8  feet;  Variegated  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  5  feet:  Irish  YEWS.  3  to 
5  feet;  10.000  Bushy  LAURELS,  3  to  8  feet;  Portugal  ditto,  3  to 
5  feet;  AUCUBAS,  2  to  5  feet;  LAURUSTINUS.  2  to  6  feet ;  BOX 
EDGING;  10,000  strong  GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RASP- 
BERRIES, and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-cheap :  the  Ground 
wanted  for  Building. 
Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


_  To  the  Trade. 

PEACHES,    ROYAL   GEORGE    and    NOBLESSE, 

J-     remarkably     fine,     dwarf-trained— splendid    (Trees,     beautifully 
trained,  with  from  5  to  7  bunches  on  each  tree,  evenly  balanced  ;  also 
very     fine     dwarf   maiden     and     cut-back     PEACHES    and    NEC- 
TARINES, well-grown,  clean,  and  healthy.     Price  on  application  to 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Marcsfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


TfJXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 

-Li     PLUMS,  in   all   the  leading   kinds,  in   splendid  condition  for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN   and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


STRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

0  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS  ;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering    SHRUBS,    LARCH,    Scotch   and    Spruce    FIRS,    from 

1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 

CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


RABY  CASTLE  RED  CURRANTS  (3000  extra 
extra)  for  Sale.— Apply  to  the  Undersigned,  who  hold  large 
Stocks  of  Half-standard  and  Dwari  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  PLUMS 
of  Market  sorts,  well  worth  the  attention  of  purchasers.  Samples 
and  particulars  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  the  Old  Established  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  Kent. 


"VTINES,  VINES,  VINES— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 

V  Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresfield  Court,  While  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman, 
Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria— 
Sr.  each;  Planting  Canes  of  same,  3*.  each;  strong  fruiting  Canes, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  311.  6d.  each— all  short-jointed  and  very  goed 
fine  Canes. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincham. 


"lY/TEREDITH'S  VINES— Priced   CATALOGUES  of 

XVX     which  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.    GRAPES  on  Sale, 
and  carefully  packed  and  sent  long  or  short  distances. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  continues  to  BUILD  and  HEAT  all 
descriptions  of  HOTHOUSES,  and  to  give  Instructions  or  Superin- 
tuml  ilx:  ('unstriicti-.n  ol  VINE  Hi  >R  I  >EKS,  and  furnish  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  other  PLANTS. 

VINEand  GENERAL  PLANT  MANURE  supplied  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


J  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.  The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and  at  moderate 
prices. 

n*.    ™Tnc  f°llowinE  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK-Priced,  100  pages 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST-An   abridged   descrip- 

tion  of  all  thc  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 
T,    5«» .kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOG  UK— With  cultural  and  other  useful   notes, 

18  pages.  ' 

.i.ThtLGcnc^al  Cultivator,  the  Cardener,  and  the  Amaieur  will  find 
the  above  Catalogues  replete  with  information  on  thc  subjects  of 
Which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCIIARDIST  are 
solicited.  I  he  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  thc  English 
language. 


to 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  alter 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK;  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  'I  rces,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants ;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent    unsurpassed" 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery.  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 

Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  extensive  stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  a»d  Si  I  RUBS.  ROSES,  &c., 
is  this  season  in  fine  condition.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  CATALOGUES  free. 
1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ;  Soulhwark  Street,  London,  S.  E. 


Oak,  Hazel,  Thorn,  and  Ash. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers 
•  the  above  in  large  quantities  at  low  prices.  Having  an  extra 
large  stock,  J.  S.  is  desirous  of  clearing  it  oft,  and  therefore  will 
accept  very  modest  offers.  The  Oak  is  from  3  to  6  Ject ;  Mate),  3  to 
5  feet ;  Thorns,  all  sizes  ;  Ash,  3  to  4  feet— all  in  best  condition  for 
removing.  'J  he  Trade  liberally  dealt  with,  and  to  whom  |.  S.  ofTers 
fine  MAIDEN    PEACHES  and  NECTARINES,  cheap. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1871  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation; also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  just 
published.  N.B.— Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  (cheap  offer).— The 
following  will  be  sold  at  is.  per  dozen,  or  7s.  per  100,  solely  for 
want  of  room — Rockets,  white  and  pink;  Violets,  double  and  single, 
red,  white,  and  blue;  Forget- me-Nots,  white  and  blue;  Aquilegia 
alpina,  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  Dodecatheon  media,  CrucineTIa 
stylosa,  Oenothera  taraxifolia,  Polemonium  cceruleum,  &c.  Also  well- 
grown  LAURELS,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  at  35.,  41.,  and  s*-  per  dozen. 
T.  L.  MAYOS,  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 


To  Gentlemen  Planting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Specimen  CONIFEROUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  very  low  prices  ;  also  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  of  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK,  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000,  1  Cash 

HAZEL,  transplanted,  2'^'  to  1  feet,  351.  per  iooo.J 
Samples  and  CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 
THOMAS  SAMPSON,  the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUI  V,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS.  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.C,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are   within   a    few  minutes'  walk  of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Raiiwav  Stations^ 


FOREST   TREIES,   transplanted:   Special  Offer.— 
ELM,  4  to  6  feet,  30J.  per  1000;  5  to  7  feet,  $os.  per  1000. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  3  to  5  leet,  28*.  per  1000. 

,,     Lombardy,  4  to  6  feet,  105.  per  100. 
SYCAMORE,  4  to  6  feet,  51.  per  100;  6  to  8  feet,  161.  per  100. 
FIR,  Spruce,  1%  to  2  feet,  16s,  per  1000. 
R.  W.   PROCTOR,  Nurseryman,  Chesterfield. 


Tj^OREST      TREES,      SHRUBS.      &  c— 


FIR,  Larch,  ij£  to  to  2  feet,  i&s.  per  1000;  2  to  3  feet,  251.  per 
30  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  501.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Spruce.  2  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  40*.  per  1000 


1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30s.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  501.  per  1000. 
t,  Spruce.  2  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  40*.  per 
OAK,  transplanted,  3  to  4  feet,  40s.  per  1000  ;  4  to  5  feci,  50J.  per  loco. 


.n  drills,  3  to  4  feet,  30J.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  standard,  8  to  10  feet,  80s.  per  100. 
QUICK,  4-yr.,  3  feet,  12s.  6,1.  per  1000. 
YEW,  fine  bushy  specimens,  4  to  6  feet,  301.  per  dozen. 

Special    offer    to      the     Trade     on     application. 
HENRY  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Atherstone. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  i|  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  1%  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1 J4  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3106  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


BERBERIS         DARW 
For  GAME    COVERT. 


Nil, 


Per  1000. 

15  to  20  ins.  high  6s.  . .  £1  10s. 

i%  to  2  feet  high  7s.  , .  £3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  8*.  . .  £3  10*. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  81.  . .  £3  10*. 

18  lo  24  ins.  high  ioj.  . .  £4  101. 

JAMES  SMITH,   Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


WOOD  and  Co.  have  the  following  to  offer,  Chepp: — 
76,000  LARCH,  splendid,  2  to  4  feet. 
20,000  PRIVET,  2  to  3  feet. 
10,000  PINES,  Austrian,  2  to  4  feet. 
5,000  LIMES,  6  to  8  feet. 
30,000  LAURELS,  2  to  4  feet. 
5,000  ARBOR-VlT.fc,  Siberian,  2  to  4  feet. 
30,000  MAHONIAS,  2  to  3  feet. 
5,000  LAURELS,  Portugal,  handsome,  2  to  6  feet. 
10,000  FI R,  Scotch,  2  to  3  feet. 
10,000  FIR,  Spruce,  3  to  5  feet. 
5,000  YEWS,  2  to  s  feet. 
10,000  ROSES,  Standard. 
Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester^ _^^_ 


SPECIAL     OFFER,     at    Low     Prices.— 
GREEN  BOX,  2  to  3  feet,  per  too,  2«. 

„  „       fine,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  40*. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  1  ^  to  3  feet,  per  100,35*. 

11  H  3  to  3  feet,  per  100,  45*. 

..  ,,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  (MS. 

OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  25*. 

.,      twice  transplanted,  4%  to  5*4  'eeti  Per  toco,  451.  and  50*. 
PK  1  VET,  Evergreen,  2!^  to  3  feel,  per  1000.  11s. 

11  11  3  to  4  feet,  per  1000,  185.  to  aw. 

CELERY,  Wright's  Red  Grove,  per  lb..  7s. 
,,  Wright's  White  Grove,  per  lb.,  iss. 

The  two  best   Celeries  yet  introduced. 
CUCUMBER,  Marquis  of  Lome, per  pkt.-of  eight  seeds,  11.  6J 
Satisfactory  reference  or  Cash  required  with  order. 
WILLIAM    WRIGHT,   Nurseryman,  &«- .. ,  Retford,   Nolls. 


The  Planting  Season. 

Rand  J.  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Farinpdon, 
•  Berks,  beg  to  offer  the  following  for  Cash,  nil  ol  which  are  in 
thc  best  possible  health  and  condition  for  planting,  having  been 
recently  transplanted :— 50,000  COMMON  LAURELS,  3  lo  3  feet, 
very  bushy,  £5  per  1000;  a  sample  bundle  of  100  for  12J.  ;  5000  AUS- 
TRIAN PINK,  very  line,  2  to  3  feet,  201.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet, 
selected  plants,  40J.  per  100:  THUJOPSIS  ]tnREALIS,3  to  4  feet, 
specimens,  £5  per  100;  CHINESE  ARUOR-Vli.L,  1  to  |  feet,  BM 
plants,  £5  per  1000  ;  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  4  feet,  very  strong,  405. 
per  tooo;  4  to  6  feet,  60*.  per  1000:  SPRUCE  FIR,  very  bushy.  £7 
per  1000:  LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  33s.  6rf.  per  1000 ;  TREE  BOX, 
fine  plants,  tot.  per  100  :  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  3  to  4  feel  :  extra 
strni.f-  HAZEL,  BEECH,  HI  UCH,  SCOTCH  ELM,  SVGA  MORE, 
THORN  QUICK,  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  STANDARD 
ROSES,  Ac 

CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post  free. 


Xovcmbir  29,   1873.) 
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ijilOU        A  FI  <V|    PRIZE  .MEDAL  his  been  AWARDED  to 

1873.  '     QUI'ION  and  SONS,  for  their  COLLEC- 

lO  HON  of  GRASS  SEEDS,  FARM  SEEDS,  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1873.  and  several  portions  of  tiu groundi 
attached  to  tJu  Exhibition  havt  bun  sown  with  Grau 
Seeds  supplied  by 

Messrs.  SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading.        


Vienna, 
1873. 


The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 
PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED   for 

CJUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS. 
O  SUTTON S\ VEGETABLE,  FLOWER, and  FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 


SUTTON    AND   SONS,    the   Oueen's   Seedsmen,    Reading. 


Vienna,  I  rp  II E      BEAUTIFUL    TURF     in     the 

1873.  JL    EXHIBITION     GROUNDS     was    produced     by 

SU  1'  1  1  >NS'  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director- General,  as  sec  the  following  Official  Letter,  sent  for 
publication  :— 

"42,  Prnterstmsse  1 1  . ,  \  lenna. 

"GSHTLEMBHi— 1  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

mv   permission,   no  other  Grass  Seeds   have   been   furnished   by   an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "Sciiwarz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

Farm  Seeds— Garden  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers  and 
Merchants,  Steaford,  Lincolnshire,  having  harvested  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  home-grown  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Special  Quotations  of  the  same 
on  application. — Seed  Warehouse,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREF, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
Wheat;  1863, for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


To  the  Trade. 

SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


w 


ILLIAM    FLETCHER    has  to   offer    the   under- 
named well-grown  Stuff.     Prices  on  application. 
PINE,  Weymouth,  4  to  3  feet. 

AKBOR-YlT.E,  American,  fit  for  Hedges,  5  to  8  feet. 
ROSES.  Standard  and  Half-Standard. 
ARBUTUS,  bushy,  1  to  3  feet. 
DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  strong,  for  forcing. 
FI  R,  Scotch,  i  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet. 

,,     Larch,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  leet. 
BIRCH,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 

EAM,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  lee^ 
ELM,  Wych,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet. 


HORNBEAM,  2  to~3  and  3  to  4  feet. 

"1,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  1 
HAZEL_,_2  to  3  and  1  t04  feet. 


MANETTI  STOCKS,  30J.  per  1000. 

Oitershaw  Nurseries,  Chertsey. 


The  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

PURPOSES  is 

SUTTOMS'  IMPROVED  EARLY  CHAMPION. 
A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourke,  but  with  larger  and 
better  filled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading. 


New  Sweet  Pea.  "  The  Queen." 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
above  splendid  novelty,  which  originated  in  his  Nursery.  The 
upper  petal  or  standard  crimson-lake  in  the  centre,  fading  off  toward 
the  edges,  similar  to  a  Pelargonium;  the  wings  or  side  petals  are 
ll.imed  and  splashed  with  the  same  colour,  although  paler,  like  a 
Carnation,  the  lower  petal  or  keel  being  white.  It  is  robust  in  habit, 
free  blooming,  and  a  decided  acquisition  Retail,  is.  per  packet,  61. 
per  dozen,  to  the  Trade.  Early  orders  solicited, as  the  stock  is  limited. 
1  ondon  Agents,  Messrs.  H  U  RST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  EC. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Wcsterham,  Kent. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sous  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

FOR    SALE,    very    fine    SEAKALE    ROOTS,    gs. 
per  100,  £4  per  1000  ;  a  great  quantity    bedded  MOSS    ROSES  ; 
quantity   o!   DANCER'S    CAPE    BROCCOLI  SEED, 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Forcing  and   Planting 
delivery. 
SAMUEL  ALLAWAY,  Earl's  Court  Farm,  Old  Brompton,  S.W. 


Sharpe's  Improved  Large  Swede. 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  VARIETY  of  PURPLE-TOP 
SWEDE  in  CULTIVATION. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  AND  CO.  have  a  very  choice 
Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  to  the  Trade  this  Season,  th«  result 
of  many  years'  careful  selection  and  improvement.  This  Stock  C.  S. 
and  CO.  can  offer  as  being  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  Swede,  com- 
bining weight,  quality,  and  hardiness  of  constitution. 

For    price,    apply    to     CHARLES     SHARPE    and     CO.,     Seed 
Merchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 

WOOD,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


MILK    WANTED.— The  AYLESBURY  DAIRY 
COMPANY  (Limited),  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  Bayswater,  W., 
are  Purchasers  of  Milk. 
Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  as  above.       


WANTED,  PREMISES,  suitable  for  a  FLORIST'S 
BUSINESS. — Address,  stating  full  particulars, 
X.  Y.   7.  ,  Post  Office,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


WANTED,      a     COTTAGE     and     a    few 
GREENHOUSES,  in  working  order,  or  a  piece  of  Land  to 
erect  on,  on  Lease,  within  ten  miles.     Frontage  not  required. 
GARDENER,  20,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysan  the  mums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  to,  Gresham  Street,  City,  E.C. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Others. 
T^O  BE  LET  or  SOLD,    with   immediate   possession, 

L  RABLEY  GARDENS,  situate  at  Rablcy,  near  South  Mims. 
liarnet,  comprising  a  good  Dwelling-house  and  Stabling,  several 
large  Greenhouses,  well  stocked  with  about  150,000  hrst-class  plants, 
in  I....!  ,  ..million  for  Covent  Garden  Market;  about  Nine  Acres  of 
Land,  two  ol  which  arc  planted  with  Shrubs  and  Evergreens,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  »wi-t- 

For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  E.  CLARKE, 
52,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  


[?OR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,   by   Private  Contract,   in 

i?  consequence  of  serious  illness  of  Proprietor,  the  LEASE 
[36  years)  and  GOODWILL,  Show  and  other  Glass  Houses,  Erec- 
tions, Pus,  Frames,  Tanks,  &c;  Stock  in  Trade  of  a  varied  descnp- 
Don— Chrysanthemums,  Liliums,  English  Show  Tulips,  Perns, 
Geraniums,  Palms,  Cacti,  Agnpanthus,  &c,  of  THE  NURSERY, 
WILLIAM  STREET,  New  North  Road,  Islington. 

Fur  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  R.UE,  on  the  Premises 


SALES     BY     AUCTION. 

City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracecnurch  Street. 

GREAT  SALE  of  very  handsome  STANDARD,  DWARF,  and 
CLIMBING  ROSES,  of  the  best  varieties,  by  name;  selected 
FRUIT  TREES,  choice  hardy  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 
CoNlFER.E  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  choice  DUTCH 
BULBS,  including  the  finest  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  RA- 
NUNCULUS, NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  ANEMONES,  &c. 

ESSKS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 

_  by  AUCTION,  the  above,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  on 
TUESDAY,  December  2,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  without 
reserve.  ... 

On   view  the   morning  of  Sale.      Catalogues   may   be   had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone,  tt. 
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Bulbs  from  Holland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C, 
on  MONDAY,  December  1,  at  half-past  12 o'Clock  precisely,  20  Cases 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  GLADIOLI.  NAR- 
CISSUS, IRIS,  and  other  Bulbs,  just  arrived  from  Holland,  in  lots 
to  suit  private  buyers  and  the  Trade. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Lilies. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  Irom  Messrs.  Teutschcl  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  n,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, a  large  quantity  and  variety  ot  home-grown  roots  of  Japanese 
and  North  American  LILIES;  otherBULBS,  including  Milla  biflora, 
Erythronium  giganteum,  Sarana  kamschalkense  ;  Liliums— Colum- 
bianum,  Humboldtii,  Michauxii,  parvum.  dalmaticum,  Leichtlinu, and 
others;  together  with  5000  Imported  LILIUM  AURATUM,  and 
some  home-grown  roots  of  the  same. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Clapham  Rise  Nursery. 

FIRST  IMPORTANT  ANNUAL  SALE  ol  SURPLUS 
NURSERY  STOCK.. 

MR.  FAIRBAIRN  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  as  above,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
December  3,  at  it  for  12  o'Clock  precisely,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  lots,  the  CHOICE  and  VALUABLE  STOCK,  comprising  2000 
finely-grown  Irish  Ivies,  3000  Green  Hollies  (bushy),  several  thousand 
Chinese  Arbor-vita:,  5000  Laurels  and  Aucubas,  700  Cedrus  Deodara, 
several  thousand  choice  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  a  large  variety 
of  Forest  Trees,  a  splendid  collection  of  specimen  Shrubs,  300  standard 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees  (choice  sorts,  6  feet  to  7  feet  stems),  a  carefully 
selected  assortment  of  trained  Peaches  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
2000  Gooseberries  and  Currants  assorted  (fine  strong  bushes),  a 
quantity  of  hardy  Climbers,  and  other  valuable  stock. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at 
the  Nursery;  Muskett's  Seed  Warehouse,  High  Street,  Clapham; 
and  of  the  Auctioneer,  225,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  street, 
City,  EC. 


Keresley  House,  near  Coventry. 

VALUABLE  and  RARE  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MR.  THOMAS  CLARKE  is  instructed  by  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Thicklns,  MA.,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  December  4,  at  11  o'Clock,  at  the 
Gardens,  Keresley  House,  3%  miles  from  Coventry,  the  Valuable  and 
Extensive  Collection  of  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
many  of  them  very  rare,  and  collected  at  a  great  cost,  comprising 
70  fine  specimen  FERNS,  including  all  the  best  varieties;  about  100 
very  choice  ORCHIDS,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  :  a  few  rare 
PALMS;  23  fine  specimen  CAMELLIAS,  all  of  them  well  set  with 
flower-buds,  and  very  healthy;  23  specimen  AZALEAS,  all  large  and 
fine  plants  ;  a  large  and  valuable  collection  ol  miscellaneous  STOVE 
and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  of  the  best  kinds,  and  many  of  them 
very  rare;  also  several  choice  AMARYLLIS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  other  Bulbous  Plants. 

Catalogues   may  be  had  at  the   Midland   Counties  Herald   Office, 
Birmingham  ;  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  1,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 


Important  Sale  of  Kerry  Cows,  Berkshire,  Large  and 

SMALL    BREED  WHITE    PIGS,   Sec,    DURING    the    BIR- 
MINGHAM CATTLE  SHOW  WEEK. 

MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  CLARKE  are 
instructed  by  James  Robertson,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Midland  Counties  Repository,  1,  Cheapside,  Birmingham,  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  December  t,  at  12  o'Clock,  12  PUREBRED 
KERRY  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  in  Calf  to  Blustering  Bob,  1st  prize 
Kerry  Bull  at  the  Royal  Irish  Society's  show  at  Waterlord.  Amongst 
them  will  be  found  Venus,  the  ist  prize  at  the  same  show,  and  the 
others  will  be  found  very  handsome  and  well-bred. 

The  Kerry  Cows  are  excellent  milkers,  producing  the  first  quality 
of  milk ;  they  are  very  docile,  and  are  great  pets  when  kept  by  the 
owners  of  suburban  villas  ;  very  hardy,  and  easily  kept.  The  Heifers 
now  offered  for  Sale  were  not  housed  last  winter. 

This  will  be  an  opportunity  which  is  seldom  offered  of  securing 
animals  of  this  very  valuable  breed  of  Cattle. 

Also  about  10  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  from  G.  Graham,  Esq., 
descended  from  the  stocks  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  the  Earl 
of  Aylesford  ;  so  Large  and  Small  Breed  WHITE  PIGS,  from 
M.  Walker,  Esq  ,  and  bred  from  his  well-known  prize-winning  stock. 

Full  particulars  in  Catalogues,  to  be  obtained  on  application. 
Offices  :  1,  Cheapside,  Birmingham. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and   ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
ist. — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2df,— To  the  owners  of  Sett  led  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d. — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies  for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially  afreet     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the  Erection  of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAVVLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  I'ATERSON,W,S.,3iA,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND    DRAINAGE     and 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind     are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the  outlay  thereon  is  repaid  tc 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.     


~1HE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Glutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  II.  Somerset,  Esq. ,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.l*. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  tho 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottaga  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

'1  he  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey* 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  ___^_ 


CENTRAL     CHAMBER    of    AGRICULTURE.— 

KJ     NOTICEof  COUNCIL  MEETING,  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
and  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  as 
follows; — 

WEDNESDAY,  December  10,  at  1  o'Clock— STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE fur  GENERAL  BUSINESS.  At  2  o'Clock— MEETING 
of  the  CENTRAL  COUNCIL,  when  the  Elected  Members  of  the 
Council  and  the  Deputed  Members  from  Associated  Chambers  arc 
requested  to  attend. 

AGENDA. 

To  transact  General  Business. 

To  receive  Communications  from  Associated  Chambers. 

To  draw  up  the  Annual  Report. 

To  select  Subjects  (or  future  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

At  hall-past  2  o'Clock,  or  after  the  business  of  the  Council  is  con- 
cluded,  will  be  held  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  MEMBERS  of 
the  CENTRAL   CHAMBER,  consisting  ol   Subscription  Members 
and  Annual  Deputies  of  Associated  Chambers. 
AGENDA. 

To  receive  and  resolve  upon  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

To  receive  the  Auditor's  Report 

To  appoint  an  Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year. 

No  elect  Eight  Subscription  Members  of  the  Central  Chamber  to  be 
Members  of  the  Council ;  and  other  business. 

At   3   o'Clock,   or  after   the   business  of  the   Annual    Meeting    is 
concluded,  a  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
AGENDA. 

To  consider  "  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Operation  of  the   Contagious   Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1869.  together  with  the  existing  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  Regulation  of  the  Cattle  Traffic  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
JOHN  ALGERNON  CLARKE,  Secretary. 

The  Salisbury  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ___^ 

T"HE~BIRM INGHAM"  CATTLE  and  POULTRY 
SHOW,  1873.— The  TWENTY-FIFTH  GREAT  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  PIGS,  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY,  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  in 
1UNGLEY  HALL,  on  SATURDAY,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  November  20,  and  December  i, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

The  Public  will  be  admitted  to  Bingley  Hall,  towitness  the  Judging 
of  the  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  on  Saturday,  November  20, 
at  0  o'Clock,  A.M.,  upon  payment  of  iot.  each.  Lile  Members  receive 
a  Free  Pass  for  the  whole  Show. 

The  Private  View  will  take  place  on  Monday,  December  1.  Admis- 
sion, to  Non-subscribers  until  5  o'Clock,  5s.  ;  after  that  hour,  is.  The 
Exhibition  will  also  be  open  on  Tuesday,  admission,  is.  ;  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  until  5  o'Clock,  is.  ;  after  that  hour,  6d. 

For  special  Railway  arrangements,  sec  the  advertisements  and  bills 
of  the  several  Companies. 

J.  B.  LYTHALL,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  39,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


C|e|^rialtoal  $%fte. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1873. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 


Thursday, 
Tuesday, 

to 
Thursday, 

Saturday, 
Monday, 

to 
Friday, 


Wednesday,    — 
Thursday,        — 


)  Annual  Exhibition  of  Midland  Counties  Asso- 
f     ciation,  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

>  Yorkshire  Society's  Fat  Stock  Show,  at  York. 

f  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Con- 

t     tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act). 

I  Smithfield  Club  Show,  at  Agricultural  Hall, 

f     Islington. 

(-London    Farmers'    Club   (Mr     C.    S.     Read, 

v      M.P.,  on   the   Labourer),  at   the  Salisbury 

(      Hotel,  Salisbury  Square— 6  P.M. 

J  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 

\     cil  Meeting),  at  Hanover  Square— Noon. 

/  RoyalAgricultural  Society  of  England  (General 

(.     Meeting) — Noon. 


IT  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  Agriculture 
should  offer  its  servants  a  Higher  Scale  of 
Remuneration  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  also  important  that  it  should  offer  a  variety  of 
superior  grades  for  the  reward  of  merit,  to  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  husbandmen  may  find  pro- 
motion according  to  their  deserts.  This  is  not  a 
country  of  caste,  where  each  class  is  tied  to  its 
particular  avocation  and  the  principle  of  reward 
systematically  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  since 
Queen  Elizabeth  enfranchised  the  last  villeins 
on  the  royal  estates,  the  humblest  individual 
could  become  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  — a 
feat  which  has  been  continually  accomplished 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  those  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  civic  chair.  There  must  be  no 
unhealthy  stagnation  even  in  the  lower  levels  of 
society,  nor  any  erection  of  impassable  barriers 
to  prevent  labourers  of  any  class  from  moving 
freely  into  such  positions  as  they  may  be  able  to 
secure.     And  if  experience  proves  that  it  is  a 
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mistake  to  show  favour  to  aspirants  who  do  not 
possess  merit,  it  is  found  to  be  equally  bad 
policy  to  discourage  and  depress  energy  and 
perhaps  ultimately  to  destroy  it.  It  is  probable 
that  in  certain  situations,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  certain  articles  of  agri- 
cultural produce  may  be  supplied  most  advan- 
tageously by  working  farmers,  who  are  willing  to 
give  more  attention  to  small  matters  than 
capitalist-farmers  whose  transactions  are  on 
a  larger  scale.  Such  men,  therefore,  will 
be  able  to  offer  a  higher  rent  than  others, 
for  land  in  such  situations  ;  and  thus  the 
lower  seats  in  farming  will  be  provided  and 
occupied  on  the  principle  of  profit  and  com- 
mercial advantage  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  the  laws  of  political  economy  are 
regarded  as  inexorable,  they  can  only  work  har- 
moniously when  their  operation  is  unimpeded. 

For  example,  we  are  acquainted  with  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  poor,  heavy  land,  where  the  grass 
land  pays  a  higher  rent  than  the  arable,  yet  the 
country  remains  chiefly  under  the  plough  because 
landlords  do  not  care  to  make  the  improvement, 
and  tenants,  holding  from  year  to  year,  are 
afraid  to  sink  their  valuations.  The  law  of  com- 
mercial economy  securing  to  society  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  to  individuals  the  greatest  profit, 
does  not  work  harmoniously  in  this  case  owing 
to  obstructions.  The  individuals  in  question 
don't  seek  their  "  greatest  profit  "  by  laying  the 
land  down  in  pasture,  and  the  community  misses 
that  "greatest  benefit"  which,  according  to 
commercial  principles,  it  ought  to  enjoy.  There 
is  something  amiss  in  the  farming  world  it  seems  ; 
and  possibly,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
class  of  small  farmers  who  ought  always  to 
remain  scattered  over  the  country,  flourishing  in 
certain  spots,  and  filling  up  gaps  and  interstices, 
may  become  as  scarce  as  small  birds  in  France, 
in  spite  of  their  use  and  benefit  to  society,  unless 
they  meet  with  due  favour  and  encouragement 
from  the  owners  of  the  soil,  to  whom  we  com- 
mend them  for  the  various  reasons  we  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  set  forth. 

We  propose  to  add  to  these  general  remarks  a 
few  notes  on  labourers  who  have  risen,  preferring 
to  connect  our  comments  on  this  subject  with 
practical  examples,  rather  than  to  indulge  in 
abstract  speculations.  It  often  happens  that 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  country  towns  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  sometimes  of 
farm  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  a  town  we  could 
mention,  where  two  individuals  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  large  fortunes  with  their  own  hands. 
But  a  fortune  cannot  be  built  up  without  capital, 
any  more  than  a  house  could  be  built  of  labour 
only,  and  therefore  men  who  mean  to  thrive 
must  possess  a  genius  for  thrift.  The  saving 
instinct  showed  itself  early  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  prosperous  persons  just  alluded  to.  We 
refer  to  his  early  history  simply  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  success,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment, which  it  contains  ;  and  not  as  implying  that 
it  is  in  itself  a  particularly  praiseworthy  career. 
Knowing  that  money  makes  money,  and  that 
"  mony  pickles  mak'  a  mickle,"  he  commenced 
the  business  of  a  banker  at  the  age  of  eight, 
when  he  began  to  make  advances  to  spendthrift 
schoolboys  at  the  usurious  rate  of  a  farthing  in 
the  penny,  capital  and  interest  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  boy's  mind  was  trained 
with  hardly  any  aid  from  books,  but  in  monetary 
and  many  other  matters,  in  the  art  of  taking 
care  of  himself  and  turning  his  pennies  quickly, 
he  had  such  an  amount  of  practical  experience 
that  his  ready  wit  became  almost  dangerously 
sharp. 

Examples  of  success,  originating  in  merit  of 
diverse  kinds  and  degrees,  might  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent,  without  going  far  afield. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  Suffolk — if  he 
be  still  living — began  life  as  a  ploughman.  His 
memoir  would  doubtless  fill  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  a  history  of  fortune-making  labourers,  but, 
however  varied  the  incidents  of  a  life  crowned 
by  material  prosperity  may  be,  we  may  be  sure 
that  success  is  always  won  and  deserved  by  the 
exercise  of  virtues  belonging  to  a  class  not  of  the 
highest  kind — economical  virtues  which  are, 
nevertheless,  of  the  utmost  value  to  individuals 
and  to  society. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  principles  of  Communism  that  the 
weak  are  to  be  nursed  by  the  strong,  who  are  to 
share  their  goods  with  any  that  may  have  been 
less  successful  than  themselves,  and,  it  may  be, 
with  those  who  have  been  reprobate.  To  share 
one's    hard   earned    goods    with    some    people 


would  be  to  squander  one's  means  of  future  sub- 
sistence, and  to  commit  a  moral  injury  by  feed- 
ing the  vicious  appetites  of  the  intemperate  or 
idle. 

In  a  neighbourhood  where  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  successes  of  farm 
labourers,  the  principle  of  favouring  persons 
irrespective  of  their  merits  was  tried  very  un- 
successfully in  the  case  of  the  children  of  a 
ploughman,  who  were  taken  by  the  hand  at  the 
freak  of  some  wealthy  patrons.  The  pets  in  this 
case  were  not  selected  with  judgment.  The 
stays  and  props,  which  were  injudiciously 
applied,  failed,  and  the  young  men  who  were 
started  in  life  on  mere  favour  had  to  be  started 
more  than  once,  and  always  broke  down  and 
returned  to  the  stable  and  to  the  life  that  suited 
their  energies  and  tastes.  It  will  not  be  in  this 
world,  as  it  is  constituted  at  present,  that  the 
Lady  Bountiful,  the  milch  cow  of  the  idle  and 
servile  of  her  neighbourhood,  can  play  such  a 
useful  part  in  society  as  might  be  expected, 
perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  her  functions  and  the 
quantity  of  sustenance  she  distributes.  Self 
help  is  the  best  kind  of  help.  At  the  same 
time  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  benevolent 
and  generous-hearted  need  not  be  checked, 
for  every  career  offers  occasions  when  judicious 
assistance  may  be  of  the  utmost  avail. 

If  we  were  to  fill  up  the  details  of  almost  any 
memoir  of  a  man  who  has  risen  from  humble 
life,  we  should  have  to  paint  some  pleasant 
pictures  of  the  relations  that  have  so  often  sub- 
sisted between  employer  and  employed,  and  of 
the  advantage  and  happiness  arising  from  the 
existence  of  a  friendly  tie  between  them.  And 
this,  we  think,  may  be  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural moral,  and  as  bringing  our  remarks 
within  suitable  professional  limits,  since  there  is 
no  better  field  for  kindness  than  a  farm. 


English  Wheat  was  sold  on  Monday  in  Mark 

Lane  at  the  prices  of  the  previous  week,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday the  market  was  again  firm,  though  not  active. 

Trade  has  been  brisk  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 

Market  during  the  week,  chiefly  owing  to  a  diminished 
supply  of  foreign  stock. 

The  25th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Cattle  and  Poultry  Show  is  opened  at 
Bingley  Hall  to-day,  the  29th  inst.  The  amount  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  (,£2600)  is  larger 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  competition  for 
the  four  ^"ioo  prizes  and  the  100-guinea  Elkington 
Challenge  Cup  will  be  unusually  interesting.  Several 
prize  animals  from  the  London,  the  Yorkshire,  and  the 
great  Scotch  shows  are  contending  for  supremacy, 
the  premiums  being  tbe  largest  offered  in  cash  in  the 
kingdom.        , 

The  following  Exhibitions  will  be  held  at  the 

Crystal  Palace  next  year  on  the  under-mentioned 
dates  : — A  grand  show  of  pigeons  by  the  members  of 
the  Peristeronic  Society,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January;  cage  birds,  February  14  to  19;  mules  and 
donkeys,  April  28  to  30;  dogs,  June  9  to  12;  cats, 
Sept.  26  to  29  ;  poultry,  November  16  to  19. 

The  Root  Shows,  commencing  with  Messrs. 

Carters' in  the  Crystal  Palace,  described  last  week, 
and  culminating  with  Messrs.  Suttons'  at  Reading,  of 
which  some  account  is  given  in  another  column,  have 
occupied  attention  at  many  local  centres  during  the 
past  fortnight.  The  noblest  show  of  all  is  that  to  be 
witnessed,  happily,  on  many  a  farm  and  field  this  year — 
a  great  crop  harvested  for  winter  use.  We  saw  last 
Monday  splendid  crops  of  Suttons'  Orange  Globe 
Mangel  safely  pitted  on  Deeping  Fen,  near  Spalding, 
and  a  magnificent  field  of  green  Kohl  Rabi  which  was 
on  the  point  of  being  similarly  served.  There  must 
have  been  25  to  30  tons  an  acre  on  the  ground,  and  a 
rare  flock  of  heavy  Lincoln  shear-hogs  were  wholly 
engaged  upon  them.  The  extension  of  Kohl  Rabi 
growing  is  quite  one  of  the  features  of  recent  agricul- 
tural history  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott  estimates  the  produce  of 

the  Potato  Crop  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Express : — 

"Taking,  then,  the  produce  of  1,4^,906  acres,  the 
area  under  Potatos  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  nearly 
50,000  acres  less  in  Great  Britain  and  90,000  in  Ireland 
than  last  year,  and  estimating  the  sound  produce  at 
5  tons  an  acre,  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000  tons, 
or  ij  lb.  per  head  per  day  throughout  the  year  for  a 
population  of  32,000,000  of  people. 

"  Last  year  I  estimated  the  produce  of  1,555,870  acres 
at  3,000,000  tons,  and  we  imported  in  1872  and  1873 
about  300,000  tons,  at  a  cost  of  .£2,758,093  ;  we  .shall 
thus  now  have  of  our  own  produce  3,700,000  tons  more 
than  the  total  consumption  of  last  year,  including  impor- 
tations. 

"This  ought  to  be  adequate  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  foreign  Potatos  having  now  found  their 
way  in  such  abundance  to  the  Knglish  market,  they  are 
again  pouring  into  London  from  Belgium,  Holland, 
r'rance,  and  Germany  by  thousands  of  tons  weekly  ;  and 


the  growers,  like  the  Americans  with  their  cheese,  appear 
to  have  found  out  the  sorts  best  suited  to  our  taste,  and 
are  supplying  ware  of  the  best  quality. 

"  Until  the  last  season  the  imports  of  foreign  Potatos 
never  exceeded  3  lb.  per  head  per  annum,  when  they  at 
once  rose  to  seven  times  that  amount,  or  21  lb  per  head." 

The  grass  of  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Chel- 
tenham was  lately  let  for  1S74  to  the  same  tenants  as 
last  year.  The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
results  since  the  sewage  farm  was  first  let,  will  be 
interesting  : — 

Price  per  Acre. 


No.  of  Lot. 

1870. 

1871. 

i872. 

1873. 

£   s.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

£,  s.   ,1. 

1 

780 

660 

5  10    0 

650 

2 

630 

660 

6     7    G 

676 

3 

not  let 

6  15     0 

■    615    0 

6    TO      0 

4 

700 

6  16     0 

700 

700 

5 

8  13     0 

700 

700 

6  15     0 

6 

5  18     0 

5  15     0 

5  12     6 

600 

7 
Gross  rental 

not  let 

9  15     0 

900 

6  10    0 

^863  16    6 

^1051    4     1 

^815     1     6 

^815  19    4 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  letting  in  1871  was 
for  five  quarters  instead  of  {our,  it  having  been  found 
desirable  to  alter  the  time  of  letting  from  Michaelmas 
to  Christmas. 

A  vigorous  address  has  been  delivered  before 

the  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture  during  the 
past  week  on  the  Operations  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  received  a  report  of  it  too  late  for  publication  in 
our  present  number.  The  general  scope  of  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  extract ;  and  we  shall  give  a 
fuller  report  next  week  : — 

"  We  have  no  results  to  point  to,  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament.  Yet  we  daily  see  the  most  insignificant  class 
and  interest  (the  match-makers  for  instance),  compared 
with  what  the  agricultural  interest  should  be,  exerting 
their  influence  upon  Parliament  and  the  nation  in 
matters  that  are  considered  important  to  their  class  and 
interest.  Gentlemen,  they  effect  their  ends  by  combi- 
nation— truly,  heartily,  supporting  such  measures  as  they 
consider  advantageous  to  them,  and  opposing  most  reso- 
lutely all  measures  they  believe  likely  to  harm  them.  If 
we  acted  so,  should  we  continue  to  'grumble'  at  in- 
justice, or  at  the  cavalier  way  in  which  deputations  sent 
up  by  the  Central  Chamber  are  received  by  members  of 
the  present  Government  ?  No  !  Then  let  the  agri- 
cultural interest  become  united  under  two  banners,  the 
one  having  for  its  emblem  '  For  our  Queen  and  Country, 
and  our  glorious  Constitution'  ;  and  on  the  other,  'Fair 
play  and  no  favour.'  " 

Since  the  report  of  the  recent  Conference  of 

breeders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polled 
Cattle  has  been  in  circulation,  objections  have  been 
taken  to  the  wording  of  the  permissive  clause  in  the 
"essentials"  of  the  "standard  description."  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  clause  as  worded  would  throw 
open  the  Herd  Book  to  "  red  and  white  "  animals.  The 
following  amended  definition  has  consequently  been 
drawn  up,  and  has  been  accepted  as  one  which  meets 
the  objection  : — 

' '  Colour — Red.  The  tip  of  the  tail  and  the  udder  may 
be  white.  The  extension  of  the  white  of  the  udder  a  few 
inches  along  the  inside  of  the  flank,  or  a  small  white  spot 
or  mark  on  the  under  part  of  the  belly  by  the  milk  veins 
shall  not  be  held  to  disqualify  an  animal  whose  sire  and 
dam  form  part  of  an  established  herd  of  the  breed,  or 
answer  all  other  essentials  of  this  'standard  description.'  " 

Mr.  H.  F.  Euren,  the  editor  of  the  Herd  Book,  will 
be  glad  to  receive  entries  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Samuel  Campbell,  of  New  York  Mills, 

New  York,  has  published  the  following  letter — dated 
Nov.  6,  1873,  office  of  Wolcott  &  Campbell,  New 
York  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.Y. — on  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Carr,  in  connection  with  the 
Recent  Sale  of  Shorthorns  : — 

"It  is  not  without  regret   that   I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
address  the  following  communication  to  you  in  relation  to  . 
the  so-called  percentage  scheme  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  Cark. 

"I  am  constrained  to  this  course,  not  only  because 
Mr.  Carr  has  thought  proper  to  give  this  matter  pub- 
licity, but  because  I  am  urged  by  correspondents  on  your 
side  of  the  water  to  give  the  facts,  in  order  to  correct  the 
apparent  impression  that  this  proposition  original. d 
with  me. 

"A  very  brief  statement  will  place  the  subject  in  its 
true  light  before  the  public.  The  matter  commenced 
with  a  verbal  communication,  proposing  that  Mr.  CARB 
should  sell  my  herd  of  Shorthorns  for  a  commission  of 
five  (5)  per  cent.,  said  to  be  the  price  paid  in  England. 
This  proposition,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  declined  to  enter- 
tain. This  was  soon  after  followed  by  another  pro- 
position in  writing,  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and 
from  which  1  will  give  a  few  extracts,  as  follows : 
'  II"  my  words  carry  their  usual  weight,  the  Shorthorn 
breeders  in  England  would  be  swayed  to  a  man  by  the 
opinions  I  might  express  of  the  animals  in  your  herd, 
,in,l  il;-  commissions  given  to  their  agents  would  be  ba  ;ed 
upon  my  report  ;  and  as  I  should,  ol  1  oui  ,  write  m 
as  favourable  terms  as  possible  of  your  herd,  there  is 
every  probability  that  1  should  enhance  the  proceeds  of 
your  sale  some  thousands  of  pounds.'  He  also  proposed, 
in  addition  to  writing  for  the  press,  t«>  prepare  the  adver- 
tisements! also  the  sale  catalogues,  with  preface,  fte..  and 
continued,  '  I  would  submit  tu  yon  that  far  these  services 
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1  should  receive  one-and-a-half  (1*)  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  sale.' 

"  He  requested  an  early  answer,  because  it  I  declined 
his  proposition,  he  said,  he  intended  to  undertake  other 
tasks  (specified  in  his  letter)  that  might  prove  highly 
remunerative  to  him.  This  communication  remaining 
unanswered,  still  another  note  was  sent  to  me  late  in  the 
evening  (and  at  a  time  when  I  was  quite  unwell),  urging 
an  immediate  reply,  as  he  intended  to  leave  in  the  early 
train  next  morning. 

'"■  Under  these  circumstances,  in  a  note  written  hur- 
riedly, and  without  due  consideration,  I  partially  con- 
ceded to  his  request,  which,  on  mature  reflection,  I 
seriously  regretted,  and  felt  that  his  proposition  was 
incompatible  with  my  idea  of  business  propriety,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Cakr  to  say  so,  not  only,  but  also  to  terminate  our 
business  relations." 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

I  yesterday  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Allen, 
generally  known  as  Pyt  House  Farm,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  and  about  5  miles  from  Shaftesbury,  where  I  had 
previously  ascertained  that  a  steam  plough  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Ferris,  the  well-known  implement  agent 
of  that  town.  Reaching  the  spot  about  mid-day,  I 
found  the  apparatus  at  work  ploughing  a  wheat  stubble 
field  of  about  15  acres  in  extent.  The  land  is  a  light 
friable  or  sandy  loam,  covering,  evidently,  rich  beds  of 
the  well-known  Tisbury  freestone.  Rather  more  than 
4  acres  had  been  ploughed  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
field,  and  I  certainly  expected  to  have  seen  more  as  the 
result  of  a  half-day's  work  ;  but  the  reason  was  soon 
apparent.  Upon  walking  up  to  the  implement  I 
found  on  one  side  of  it  only  three  of  its  five  beds  or 
skifes  at  work,  the  other  two  having  been  smashed  by 
the  rock,  which  every  now  and  then  was  very  trouble- 
some. And  so  the  work  went  on,  three  furrows  being 
turned  by  one  end  and  five  by  the  other  for  about  half 
an  hour,  the  uninjured  end  making  most  excellent 
work,  and  calling  forth  the  strongest  praises  of  Mr. 
Allen.  Presently,  as  this  end  was  descending  the 
'field,  in  work,  there  was  a  sudden  jump  of  the  plough, 
and  then  a  stoppage,  which  turned  out  on  examination 
to  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Another  "bed"  was 
literally  torn  and  twisted  out  of  all  shape  from  coming 
in  contact  with  a  rock,  a  portion  of  which,  weighing 
nearly  I  cwt.,  was  tossed  up  on  the  surface.  The 
engineer  in  charge,  thinking  that  enough  "deteriora- 
tion "  had  taken  place  for  one  day,  prudently  stopped 
all  further  work,  and  decided  to  wait  for  instructions 
how  to  act ;  and  so  for  me  the  day  seemed  ended.  I 
had,  however,  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  work  this  plough  was  capable 
of  performing,  and  so  I  will  at  once  pass  on  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  apparatus  itself. 

This  consisted  of  a  set  of  Fowler's  patent  double 
machines,  each  engine  being  of  12-horse  power,  and 
weighing  about  10  tons.  They  were  fitted  with  wind- 
ing drums  and  Soo  yards  of  steel  rope,  each  alternately 
drawing  the  implement  towards  itself,  the  engine  not 
in  work  paying  out  the  rope  while  moving  foward  into 
position  for  the  return  "bout."  This  apparatus  was 
purchased  last  January  for  the  sum  of  £  1S00,  complete 
with  cultivator,  van,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
The  engines  have  single  cylinders,  1 5  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  stroke  of  8  inches.  The  rope  is  I  inch  in 
diameter,  and  is  worked  on  and  off  a  large  drum,  so 
that  at  no  time  is  it  subjected  to  a  sharp  bend.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  worked  by  four  men,  one  on  each 
engine,  one  on  the  plough,  whilst  the  fourth  had 
charge  of  the  van,  and  was  otherwise  employed  as 
occasional  work  turned  up.  Directly  one  field  is 
finished  the  engines  are  ready  to  start  into  a  fresh  one, 
and  can  remove  themselves  and  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus.  The  implements  are  made  without  slack 
gear.  The  patent  balance  plough  is  made  of  iron,  and 
adjustable  to  different  widths  of  furrow.  The  skifes 
and  coulters  are  fixed  on  a  bevel  beam,  and,  by  altering 
their  position  along  the  beam  in  either  direction,  a 
wider  or  narrower  furrow  is  cut  at  pleasure,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  all  the  rigidity  of  a  rivetted  frame, 
and  by  removing  the  ordinary  mouldboards  used  for 
surface  ploughing,  and  substituting  short  ones,  a 
tillage  is  produced  equal  in  every  respect  to  spade 
work.  The  van  is  divided  into  two  compartments — ■ 
one  for  use  by  day,  the  other  containing  two  berths, 
each  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  two  men. 

After  nearly  12  months'  use  the  only  repairs  neces- 
sary to  the  whole  of  this  apparatus— not  taking  into 
account  occasional  breakages  which  only  cause  tem- 
porary cessation  of  work — are,  to  tighten  up  certain 
parts  of  the  engines,  and  here  and  there  to  put  in  new 
brass  bearings.  At  about  5  p.m.,  Mr.  Ferris  arrived 
on  the  field,  and  decided  to  remove  the  whole  to  his 
workshops  for  repairs  at  once,  and  so  whilst  steam 
was  up  the  engines  moved  off,  and  in  half  an  hour  had 
removed  themselves  and  all  appliances  from  the  field 
into  the  highway,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

I  will  now  state  all  the  information  I  could  obtain 
on  the  question  of  the  relative  cost  between  steam  and 
horse  ploughing  in  this  district  I  find,  then,  that  in 
the  contract  work  which  I  am  describing  the  hirer  was 
charged  from  io\r.  to  14J.  per  acre,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  be  ploughed  and  other  incidental 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  this  charge  the  hirer  is 
to  provide  coal — worth  31*.   6d.   per  ton  here — and  1 


haul  the  same  and  also  water  to  the  engines,  which,  on 
an  average  consume  25  cwt.  per  day.  With  these 
data  we  can  arrive  pretty  close  to  the  cost,  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

Cost  of  Ploughing  15  Acres  by  Steam  Machinery. 

15  acres,  at  (say)  12J.  per  acre ,£900 

Coal— 35    cwt.     per     day    for     ij    days,    at 

£\  ws.  td.  per  ton -.       2  19     o 

Hauling— water- cart  and  cask,  one  man  and 

two  horses  0110 

Total         £*2  10    o 

In  valuing  the  same  work  done  by  horse-labour,  it 
will  matter  nothing  whether  we  take  one  or  several 
teams  ;  let  us  suppose  one,  and  that  man  and  team 
do  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  one  day.  This  will 
amount  to  15  acres  in  20  days,  and  the  account  will 
stand  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

Cost  of  Ploughing  15  Acres  by  Horse-labour. 

1  man  ao  days,  at  (say)  2s.  6tf,  per  day  . .  £2  10    o 

2  horses       „  ,,  gs.  per  day..  ..900 
Wear  and  tear  of  horse-flesh,  harness,  See,  and 

and  all  other  expenses  ..  ..  ..  . .     1   10     o 

Total  ,£1300 

In  these  two  statements  the  outside  value  of  every- 
thing is  computed  ;  and  from  them  it  will  appear  that 
the  total  cost  per  acre  of  ploughing  this  piece  of  land 
by  steam  was  16s.  Sd.,  whereas,  under  the  old  system, 
it  would  have  been  17.C  ^d.  But  in  this  calculation 
no  notice  is  taken  of  two  important  advantages  which 
are  now  universally  allowed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
steam  plough,  viz.  : — (a)  The  trampling,  treading, 
and  puddling  of  a  heavy  team  on  a  stiff  soil  is  avoided  ; 
and  (/>)  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  increased  depth 
of  furrow  are  obtained. 

These  advantages,  especially  the  latter,  have  a  certain 
monetary  value  which  can  scarcely  be  carried  into 
correct  estimation,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  denied 
that,  supposing  the  cost  of  ploughing  in  each  case  to 
be  equal,  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  steam 
plough  may  be  reckoned  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
over  that  of  the  other. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  machine 
did  its  work  clean  and  well,  turning  a  splendid  furrow 
of  great  width  and  depth.  J,  B.  C,  Nov.  20. 


THE  ROOT  SHOWS. 

Messrs.  Suttons'  Show  at  Reading  (its  24th 
anniversary)  was  the  largest  they  have  ever  collected. 
In  particular  there  was  a  wonderful  collection  of  their 
Champion  Swede — no  less  than  100  entries  for  the 
io-guinea  silver  cup  offered  for  the  best  24  specimens. 
Some  weighed  upwards  of  20  lb.  each.  Messrs.  Suttons: 
new  Mangel — Golden  Tankard  Yellow-flesh — is  un- 
questionably a  very  fine  variety,  with  exceedingly 
handsome  shape,  clear  skin,  single  tap-root,  and  rich 
yellow  flesh.  Suttons'  Mammoth  Improved  Long  Red 
Mangel  were  wonderfully  fine,  some  specimens  exhibited 
weighing  nearly  50  lb.  each.  All  the  other  various 
classes  were  well  tilled,  especially  the  Potatos,  amongst 
which  there  were  some  very  fine  Suttons'  Red-skin 
Flourball  and  Hundredfold  Fluke,  which  are  remark- 
able for  good  keeping  qualities  and,  so  it  is  said,  for  their 
disease-resisting  properties  j  and  there  was  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  lot  of  collections  of  vegetables.  Mr, 
Wilkins,  of  Mortimer  ;  Mr.  Long,  of  Binfield,  and 
Mr.  Davies,  of  Englefield,  acted  as  judges  for  roots — 
Mr.  Tegg,  of  Bearwood;  Mr,  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield 
Place,  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Strathfieldsaye,  for  Potatos 
and  vegetables.  The  following  are  some  of  their 
awards  : — ■ 

Suttons'  Champion  Swede. — ist,  £10  ios.,  Mr.  Henry  Allsopp, 
M.P.,  Worcester  (weight,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  71b.);  2d,  ,£5  $s.t  Mr. 
Francis  Barnett,  Kuigscote  (2  cwt.  2  qr.  20  lb.)  ;  3d,  £3  3s.,  Mr. 
William  Joyce,  Waterford  (3  cwt.  2  qr.  12  lb). 

Suttons' Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel. — ist,  ^33*.,  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury  (357  lb.)  ;  2d,  £1  its,  6d.,  Mr.  John  Cave,  Rick- 
mansworth  (399  lb.). 

Suttons'  Berks  Prize  Yellow  Globe  Mangel.— ist,  £3  31., 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury  (2721b.). 

Suttons'  New  Golden  Tankard  Mangel.— ist,  ^3  3*.,  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury  (12  roots,  208  lb.]. 

Three  heaviest  Suttons'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangel. — ist, 
£■2,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  (120  lb.). 

Three  heaviest  Suttons' Berks  Prize  Yellow  Globe  Mangel.— ■ 
ist,  £2,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  (94  lb.). 

Messrs.  Carter's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

was  referred  to  last  week. 

Mr.  J.    K.  King's  annual  Root  Show  at 

Coggeshall,  was  held  last  week.  The  entries  were 
nearly  100  in  number,  the  room  containing  upwards 
of  2000  roots.  The  Champion  Orange  Globe  Mangels 
were  the  largest  and  most'  regular  class.  Yellow 
Globes  stood  next.  The  Mammoth  and  Elvetham 
Long  Reds  were  in  splendid  form  and  of  great  length 
and  girth,  some  of  the  roots  measuring,  exclusive  of 
the  blade,  no  less  than  3  feet  6  inches.  Swedes, 
Imperial  Green  Globe,  and  Pomeranian  White  Globe 
Turnips,  were  all  superior.  The  amount  given  in 
prizes  was  upwards  of  ,£30,  including  a  handsome 
silver  cup. 

Mr.  John  Walker's  Root  Show  was  held 

on  Tuesday  last  at  Thame.  Eight  prizes  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Walker  to  his  customers,  which  brought 
together  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  specimen  roots  ; 
in  fact,    it  was  a  grand  display  of  Mangel  Wurzel, 


Swedes,  and  Turnips.  The  following  are  the  awards 
of  the  judges  :— 

Six  Long  Red  Wurzel.  -  ist.  Mr.  R.  R.  Hollycr  (17s  lb.)  ;  2d, 
Mr.  Kirbv  Shrimpton  (142  lb.). 

Six  Globe  Wurzel  — ist,  Mr.  R.  R.  Hollyer,  (971b.);  ad, 
Mr.  Oliver  Hatton  (gaj  lb.). 

Six  Swedes.  — ist,  Mr.  Thos.  Wales  (8-S  lb.) ;  2d,  Mr.  Kirby 
sin  impton  (724  lb.). 

Six  Turnips.  — ist,  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  Notlcy  (89}  lb.)  ;  2d, 
Mr.  R.  Kimbell  (88J  lb.). 

Mr.  P.  J.  Perry's  Root  Show  was  held  at 

Banrury  last  week — all  selected  from  crops  of  not 
less  than  5  acres.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
particulars  : — 

For  24  Swedish  Turnips.— ist,  a  silver  cup,  value  £10,  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  Dunstcw,  Oxfordshire  (313J  lb.).  Mr.  Taylor 
has  gained  this  prize  two  years  in  succession. 

The  best  24  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel.— ist,  a  silver  cup, 
value ,£5,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  Dunstcw,  Oxfordshire  (3184  lb.). 

The  best  24  Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel.  -ist",  ,63,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  Dunstew,  Oxfordshire  (430  lb.). 

Twelve  Bangholm  Swedes  (47  entries).— ist,  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Sluitford  East  Farm,  Oxfordshire  (184J  lb.). 

Twelve  Grey  Stone  or  Mottled  Globe  Turnips. — ist,  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  Dunstew,  Oxfordshire  (230  lb.).  The  heaviest 
Turnip  in  Mr.  Taylor's  prize  12  weighed  27A  lb. 

Twelve  Kohl  Rabi.  —  1st,  Mr.  lluckerby,  Hardwick  Farm 
(»4  lb.).  ======== 

MILK  AND  CHEESE. 

The  experiment  of  making  cheese  in  factories,  which 
was  commenced  in  Derbyshire,  is  now  an  undoubted 
success.  Commenting  on  the  last  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, before  they  handed  over  the  Longford  and 
Derby  factories  to  the  farmers,  we  observed  that  three 
points  seemed  clearly  established — that  in  the  factories, 
in  comparison  with  private  dairies,  more  cheese  was 
produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  that  the 
cheese  fetched  a  higher  price,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  less.  These  three  points  established  there  is 
no  room  left  for  discussion.  But  the  advantages  of  the 
factories  have  since  that  report  been  more  fully  proved. 
In  spite  of  powerful  opposition  the  cheese  has  made  its 
way  in  public  favour.  This  year  70  tons  of  cheese,  the 
produce  of  the  factories  at  Derby,  Longford,  and 
Windley,  have  been  sold  at  the  average  price  of  S3J. 
per  cwt,  and  some  have  fetched  as  high  as  90s.  At 
the  Derby  Cheese  Fair  on  Tuesday  last,  whilst  farmers' 
cheese  generally  ranged  from  69^.  to  76J.,  the  factory 
cheese  was  disposed  of  from  Stt.  to  83^.,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  clearing  oft  the  make  before  it  is 
sufficiently  ripe  for  use. 

But  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  making  cheese  in 
factories  promises  further  and  even  more  important 
results.  It  clearly  established  the  fact  that  milk  turned 
into  cheese  did  not  on  an  average  yield  to  the  farmer 
more  than  6\d.  per  gallon  for  the  season.  The  advanced 
prices  which  have  been  secured  for  the  article  as  pro- 
duced in  the  factories  somewhat  raise  these  figures  ; 
but  y^d.  per  gallon  would  probably  be  the  utmost  that 
could  be  secured  for  milk  converted  into  cheese. 
Meanwhile  milk  was  selling  for  domestic  use  in  Derby 
at  is.  per  gallon  in  summer,  and  was  raised  to  is,  4^.  in 
the  winter  months.  The  proprietors  of  the  Derby 
factory  saw  an  opening  for  the  easy  disposal  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  milk  on  better  terms  than  they  could 
obtain  for  it  when  turned  into  cheese.  Accordingly  it 
was  announced  last  spring  that  pure  milk  could  be  had 
morning  and  evening  at  the  factory  at  2d.  a  quart,  or 
50  per  cent,  below  the  price  at  which  it  was  delivered 
by  the  ordinary  milk-sellers.  The  milk  was  found  to 
be  excellent.  The  cream  thrown  out  excited  the 
admiration  of  housewives,  and  the  demand  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  sale  during  the  year  has  been  very 
large  indeed.  But  as  the  season  advances  the  milk 
yielded  by  cows  becomes  less  in  quantity  and  richer  in 
quality,  and  accordingly  the  price  has  just  been  raised 
to  i\d.  per  quart,  and  at  this  price  it  is  intended  to 
continue  the  supply  during  the  winter ;  and  we  believe 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  open  at  least  one  more  place 
of  sale  in  another  part  of  the  town.  This  development 
of  the  factory  principle  has  not  only  been  advantageous 
to  the  producers  of  milk,  but  has  proved  a  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  consumers.  We  believe  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  milk  sold  at  the  factory  represents, 
not  a  transfer  of  demand  from  the  ordinary  milk- 
sellers,  but  an  additional  consumption.  The  advan. 
tage  of  an  increased  use  of  so  nutritious  and  wholesome 
an  article  of  food  will  not  be  questioned,  and  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  health  of  the  young  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  supply  of  milk,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  means  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  a  vigorous  population  more  effectual  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  consumption  of  this  article. 

But  the  question  expands  into  far  wider  proportions. 
The  market  for  pure  milk  at  a  moderate  price  is  prac- 
tically boundless.  For  years,  until  lately,  when  the 
Act  against  adulteration  has  begun  to  be  applied, 
genuine  milk  was  not  to  be  bought  in  London,  or  any 
of  the  largest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  difficulty 
almost  anywhere.  The  principle  of  association  applied 
to  turning  milk  into  cheese  suggests  another  and  still 
more  profitable  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
The  obligation  imposed  on  the  London  milk  sellers  to 
sell  milk  instead  of  milk  and  water,  has  led  to  the  price 
being  raised  to  $d.  a  quart,  or  20d.  a  gallon.  Now, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  Sd.  per  gallon  would  be  a  very 
good  price  for  the  farmer.  The  railway  company  will 
convey  it  to  London  for  id.  per  gallon,  and  hence  milk 
can  be  taken,  with  advantage  to  the  farmer,  to  a  London 
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station  at  9*/.  a  gallon.     Even   raising  the  first  cost  to  i 
yd.,  then  leaves   no  less   than   iooT.   per  gallon,  or  as 
milch  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  milk  and  its  carriage  to  j 
London,  as  the  price  of  retailing  it.     Surely  this  is  an  1 
economic  failure,  and  so  great  a  margin  may  be  capable 
of  reduction  and  partial  division  between  the  consumer 
and  the  first  producer.     It  is  said  that  in  London  every-  j 
thing  must  be  taken  to    the   doors  of  the  consumers.  I 
But  this  may  not  stand  the  test  of  competition.     The  ! 
experiment  would  be  well  worth  trying  of  opening  a 
few  depots  for  milk  in  parts  of  London  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  decent  working  people,  widely  making  known  ! 
that  pure  fresh  milk  could  be  had  at  a  low  price  ;  and  I 
we  shall  be  surprised   if  customers  do  not  flock  to  the 
place   as   they  have   to   the   Derby   Cheese    Factory. 
It   has   been   proved    that  milk  can  be  safely  carried 
considerable  distances.       Four  years    ago    the    Mid- 
land   Company   only   yielded   on   some   pressure    the  : 
concession   of  carrying   milk    by    train,    regarding    it  j 
as   troublesome   and   too    trivial   to  be  worth  special  , 
arrangements.     But  at  the  present  time,  so  greatly  has  j 
the  trade  expanded,  that  upwards  of  16  tons  of  milk 
from  Derby  and  stations  near  it  are  daily  forwarded  to 
London. 

But  the  metropolis  is  only  the  largest  of  hundreds  of 
towns  most  inadequately  supplied  with  milk.     Near  to  I 


ROBEY    AND     CO.'S     STEAM-ENGINE 
AND    THRESHING    MACHINE. 

Vertical  Steam- Engine,  with  Pendant  Tubular  Boiler. 
— In  the  annexed  illustrations,  fig.  324,  is  aside-view  of 
Robey  &  Co.'s  vertical  boiler  and  engine,  and  fig.  325  a 
section  showing  the  pendant  tubes,  and  how  they  are 
fixed  in  the  boiler.  At  the  Hull  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1S73,  and  also  at 
several  previous  meetings,  this  engine  was  exhibited, 
but  owing  to  the  somewhat  complicated  nature  of  the 
patent  question  at  issue,  we  have  been  unable  to  give 
it  a  detailed  notice.  At  the  Oxford  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  verticals  met  with  a  re- 
pulse, so  to  speak,  the  experimental  trials  being 
greatly  in  favour  of  horizontal  boilers.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Paxman  &  Davey,  with  their 
vertical  tubular  boiler,  furnished  with  peculiar  patent 
deflectors,  were  not  far  behind  the  horizontals.  Indeed 
not  a  few  concluded  that  they  were  at  least  equal,  if 
not  in  advance.  Practically  speaking,  however,  there 
is  no  use  of  going  into  the  question  of  verticals  v. 
horizontals,  as  to  the  economy  of  fuel  and  supply  of 
steam,    for   there    are    innumerable   cases    in    which 


the  bottom,  and  having  a  trumpet  mouth  at  the  top, 
as  shown  in  section,  fig.  325.  The  outer  tube  is  closed 
at  the  bottom,  its  upper  and  open  end  being  fixed  in 
the  boiler-plate  in  the  usual  way.  The  inner  tube  is 
simply  slid  in  from  above  and  between  it  and  the 
outer  one  ;  there  is  an  annular  space  or  ring  up  which 
the  hot  water  rises,  escaping  under  the  trumpet 
mouth,  which  acts  as  a  deflector  below,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  two  currents  separate,  whilst  its  expanding 
lips  receive  the  influent  colder  stream  which  descends 
through  the  inner  tube,  rising  up  all  round  in  the 
annular  space  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  A  very 
large  surface  of  pendant  tubing  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
fire,  which,  with  the  annular  ring  of  water,  accounts 
for  the  rapid  manner  steam  is  generated  at  a  small 
expense  for  fuel,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  circulation 
of  water  in  the  tubes.  The  tubes  are  free  from  un- 
equal expansion,  leakage,  &c.  ;  they  are  also  easily 
repaired,  or  replaced  when  worn  out. 

The  outer  and  inner  shell  of  the  boiler,  furnace,  &c, 
will  readily  be  understood  from  the  engravings.  The 
engine  (fig.  324)  is  strongly  fixed  to  the  boiler,  the 
whole  resting  upon  an  iron  foundation,  which  answers 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  ash  pan  and  water  tank,  in 
which  the  feed  water  is  heated.  The  crank-shaft  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  a  pulley 
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Fig.  324 — side  view  of  kodey  and  co.'s  vertical  engine. 


Fig.   325. — SECTION,  SHOWING  PENDANT  tubes,  etc. 


us  lies  Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
400,000,  and  the  great  district  known  as  the  Black 
Country,  extending  between  that  town  and  Wolver- 
hampton and  Walsall.  There  is  Sheffield,  with  not  far 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million,  Manchester  is  not  far  off, 
and  Nottingham  is  at  our  doors.  Already  a  Derbyshire 
farmer  sends  his  milk,  with  a  most  satisfactory  result 
in  the  shape  of  profit,  to  Middlesboro'-on-Tees,  the 
centre  of  the  most  growing  iron  district  in  England  ; 
and  it  needs,  we  believe,  only  combination,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  common  sense  and  energy,  for  the 
dairy  farmers  to  obtain  a  market  for  their  produce 
more  profitable  than  cheese-making,  however  well 
carried  on,  and  free  from  the  competition  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  always  keep  down  the  price  of 
cheese,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  supply  of  fresh 
milk.  The  distribution  of  commodities  by  means  of 
railways  is,  we  are  convinced,  in  its  infancy  ;  and  the 
farmers  of  Derbyshire,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
adopt  co-operation  in  producing  and  disposing  of 
cheese,  have  here  a  still  wider  field  of  profit  open  to 
judicious  enterprise.  It  is  a  maxim  of  economists  that 
the  closer  the  producer  can  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  better  for  both  ;  and  if  the  dairy  farmers 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  means  available  for  bringing 
their  milk  within  easy  reach  of  the  thousands  of  well- 
paid  workmen,  they  will  find  their  reward,  as  well  as 
do  the  country  a  great  service.  Dtrby  Reporter. 


verticals  only  can  be  used,  so  that  their  improvement 
for  the  peculiar  work  and  places  for  which  they  are 
adapted  merits  a  more  favourable  notice  than  has  yet 
been  awarded.  The  patent  of  the  pendant  water  tubes 
under  notice — viz.,  No.  2956,  1S62 — was  obtained  by 
Moses  Merryweather,  Richard  Moses  Merryweather, 
and  Edward  Field.  It  has  been  extensively  and 
successfully  used  by  the  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons, 
of  Long  Acre,  London,  in  their  fire-engines,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  having  been  sent  out.  Those  who  are 
using  them  report  favourably  of  their  steam  generating 
properties,  economy  of  fuel,  and  freedom  from  accident. 
Other  makers  under  license  have  also  sent  out  large 
numbers  for  various  purposes,  the  pendant  tubes  being 
used  in  Cornish  boilers,  iSrc. 

The  principle  of  pendant  tubes  is  old,  having  been 
patented  by  Perkins  and  others  some  40  years  ago  ; 
but  the  difficulty  experienced  was  to  procure  a  proper 
down  and  up  circulation  in  the  tubes.  The  above 
patentees  have,  however,  completely  solved  this 
problem,  there  being  a  rapid  circulation,  sufficient  to 
carry  off  mineral  matter,  and  thus  prevent  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  tubes.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  on 
this  point,  a  small  boiler  was  made  with  glass  tubes, 
when  the  influent  and  effluent  currents  were  clearly 
seen,  as  subsequently  explained. 

The  peculiar  mechanism  by  which  the  circulation  of 
the  water  is  effected  consists  of  an  inner  tube  open  at 


at  each  end,  in  addition  to  the  fly-wheel.  All  the 
working  parts  are  complete,  and  of  the  best  material 
and  workmanship,  and  with  the  patent  pendant  tubes 
the  engine  has,  we  think,  very  high  promise  of  efficient 
working,  with  economy  of  fuel  and  minimum  of  tear 
and  wear. 

Robey  &  Co.'s  Iron-jramed  Threshing  Machine. — 
The  engraving  (fig.  326)  is  a  side  view  of  the  patent  iron- 
framed  threshing-machine  of  the  Messrs.  Robey  &  Co., 
Perseverance  Ironworks,  Lincoln.  The  frame,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration,  is  of  wrought  angle-iron, 
remarkably  light,  yet  strong  and  durable,  and  suited 
for  all  climates.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  note 
here  that  iron  has  superseded  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion of  most  agricultural  machines,  having  been  found 
vastly  superior  ;  and  why,  then,  should  the  portable 
threshing-machine  remain  an  exception  ?  There  are 
many  weighty  objections  to  wood  frames,  fcr,  however 
well  seasoned  and  put  together,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  centres  in  their  truthful  position  ;  and  all  who  have 
any  experience  in  the  stackyard  know  that  when  the 
slightest  departure  from  truth  takes  place,  the  tear  and 
wear  increases  at  a  ruinous  rale,  and  so  does  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  ;  bad  work  follows,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  iron  framing  keeps  the  centres  working 
truthfully  and  with  much  less  vibration,  consequently 
more  duty  is  done  at  less  expense  and  in  less  time. 
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The  difference  is  immense,  and  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally credited.  What  injures  wood-framing  very  much 
is  travelling  over  rough  and  uneven  roads,  the  sudden 
jerks  deranging  parts  which,  it  is  noticeable,  never 
spring  back  to  their  former  truthfulness  and  strength. 
In  this  respect  the  iron  framing,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
struction, has  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  wooden 
framing,  however  well  stayed  and  braced  the  latter 
may  be. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  wrought  angle- 
iron  framing  this  firm  have  recently  brought  up  their 
threshing  and  other  bam  machinery  to  a  very  high 
standard.  The  judges  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland,  in  awarding  a  premium  for 
the  best  portable  steam  engine  and  threshing-machine, 
express  their  highest  approbation  of  the  manner  the 
work  was  performed.  They  add — "  The  simplicity  of 
construction  and  good  workmanship  of  the  machines 
were  deserving  of  high  commendation."  And  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  held  at  Santiago  in  1S69, 
Robey  &  Co.  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  their  double 
dressing  threshing-machine,  the  special  points  in  the 
award  being  clean  threshing  without  injury  to  the 
straw  or  grain.  They  are  adapted  for  threshing  all 
kinds  of  gTain,  and  of  delivering  the  different  qualities 
into  separate  sacks.  The  drum  has  Goucher's  patent 
beaters,  and  the  concave  is  of  Messrs.  Robey  &  Co.'s 
special  construction,  which  ensures  clean  threshing 
without  breaking  the  straw  or  corn.  Their  straw 
elevators    are    provided   with    Roper's    patent   direct 


formed  from  the  albuminoids  in  the  milk.  Its  behaviour, 
so  far  as  yet  observed,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
either  of  these  suppositions.  But  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  however  interesting  to  investigate,  is  of  much 
less  consequence  to  the  dairyman  than  its  practical 
effects.  These  are  important,  and  should  be  made 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  dairyman,  and  hence  we 
shall  feel  satisfied  in  noticing  some  of  its  peculiarities. 
New  milk  never  fails  to  have  a  decided  odour,  but  is 
much  stronger  in  the  milk  of  some  cows  than  in  that 
of  others.  Poor  milk  has  much  less  of  it  than  rich 
milk,  a  circumstance  which  strongly  favours  Professor 
Caldwell's  suggestion.  Whenever  the  blood  becomes 
heated,  whether  from  fever  or  exercise,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  milk  becomes  charged  with  odour,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat.  It  is  greatest  in  a  feverish 
condition.  A  mess  of  feverish  milk  acts  like  yeast, 
and  soon  gives  its  own  peculiarities  to  all  the 
milk  it  may  be  mixed  with.  The  odour  of  new  milk 
has  always  something  of  this  character.  It  is  infectious. 
It  carries  with  it  a  ferment  that  spreads  itself,  and 
grows  in  the  milk.  The  formation  of  that  odour  does 
not  cease  upon  drawing  the  milk  from  the  udder.  At 
ordinary  summer  temperatures  it  keeps  forming  in  the 
milk,  even  after  it  has  become  sour  and  loppered. 
This  has  been  proved  by  tests  that  were  followed  up 
till  the  milk  was  eight  days  old.  Whether  made  up 
of  gases  or  volatile  oil,  like  both  it  expands,  and  flies 
away  with  heat,  and  contracts  into  a  solid  by  cold, 
and  becomes  a  llavour  instead  of  an  oduur.     Almost 


For  the  use  of  the  calf,  the  odour  of  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  cow  is  not  objectionable.  It  helps  on  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  increases  the  laxative  ten* 
deucy  of  new  milk.  In  butter  and  cheese  it  is  detri- 
mental. It  promotes  a  strong  disagreeable  flavour,  and 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  both.  The  more  of  it  there 
is  carried  into  butter  the  stronger  will  be  its  flavour, 
and  the  more  easily  will  it  become  rancid.  In 
the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  cows  are  feverish,  there 
is  more  of  it  in  the  milk  than  usual,  and  more  works 
into  the  butter,  increasing  its  tendency  to  rancidity  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
serve. To  cheese  it  is  equally  injurious.  It  promotes 
hulling  and  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  and 
llavour,  and  premature  decay.  To  separate  this  odour 
and  its  cause  from  milk  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
important  requisites  to  successful  dairying.  To  carry 
into  butter  all  the  odour  there  is  in  new  milk,  and  all 
there  is  formed  in  it  while  it  is  standing  for  the  cream 
to  rise,  would  be  to  ruin  it  for  use  as  food.  If  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  not  recognised,  the 
following  experiment  will  demonstrate  it.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  new  milk  into  a  tin  vessel,  say  a  pint  or  a 
quart  into  a  2-quart  tin  pail,  so  that  it  will  readily 
assume  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Put  on  the 
cover,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  milk-room  long  enough 
for  the  cream  to  rise,  and  then  examine  by  smelling 
and  tasting.  If  the  observer  does  not  find  that  odour 
has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  it  for 
butter  it  will  be  because  his  senses  of  taste  and  smell 


Fig.  326.— robey  and  co.'s  iron-framed  threshing  machine. 


driving  apparatus,  which  obviates  much  tear  and  wear, 
and  saves  the  services  of  a  man  to  direct  the  straw  into 
the  hopper  of  the  elevator.    W.  B. 


THE  ODOUR  OF  MILK. 

When  milk  is  first  drawn,  as  every  dairyman  knows, 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  odour.  Is  is  known 
among  dairy  people  as  "  animal  odour  " — a  phrase  that 
has  come  into  such  general  use  as  to  assume  a  technical 
character.  In  freshly  drawn  milk  this  odour  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  skin  of  the  cow,  derived  from  insensible 
perspiration.  After  standing  a  while  confined  it 
assumes  the  smell  of  acrid  breath,  and  has  something 
of  a  foetid  character  mingled  with  it.  Standing  still 
longer,  it  takes  on  a  smell  which,  according  to  the 
temperature,  is  more  or  less  suggestive  of  a  foul  stable. 
The  name  *' animal  odour"  is,  therefore,  a  very  natural 
one,  and  somewhat  suggestive.  Many  people  con- 
found "  animal  odour"  with  "  animal  heat,"  using  the 
terms  as  synonymous.  No  mistake  could  be  greater. 
The  odour  of  new  milk  is  as  distinct  from  heat  as 
steam  is  from  the  heat  which  forms  it.  Animal  heat 
is  not  different  from  any  other  heat,  and  heat  is  always 
entirely  different  from  odour.  The  former  is  only  the 
condition  of  a  thing,  while  the  latter  is  a  thing  of  itself. 
Just  what  this  odour  consists  of  is  not  well  known 
either  to  dairymen  or  scientists.  The  writer  has 
regarded  it  as  a  gas  formed  from  the  changes  of  a 
putrefactive  character  in  the  waste  matter  of  the  body,  as 
its  odour,  under  different  circumstances,  corresponds  to 
that  of  excretory  matter.  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell 
University,  suggests  that  it  is  a  very  volatile  animal  oil, 


everything  has  an  odour  of  its  own,  which  results 
from  its  own  peculiar  composition  and  properties,  and 
milk,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  has  a  smell  of 
its  own  which  is  natural  to  it,  and  to  which  it  would 
seem  like  straining  points  to  attach  any  particular 
importance.  Such  a  thought  will  be  very  likely  to 
come  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  incline  him 
to  ask,  mentally  at  least,  what  is  the  use  of  multiply- 
ing words  upon  the  mere  smell  of  a  thing  ?  A  query 
of  this  kind  might  well  be  raised  if  the  peculiar  odour 
of  new  milk  were  the  natural  smell  of  the  milk.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  smell  of  new  milk,  and  all  that  smell 
which  dairymen  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  "animal 
odour,"  does  not  come  from  the  milk  itself,  but  from 
something  mingled  with  the  milk,  and  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  it.  This  we  have  demonstrated  by 
filtering  such  milk  through  pulverised  charcoal,  when 
all  the  odour  was  entirely  .obliterated,  and  the  milk 
itself  came  out  entirely  free  from  it  and  perfect.  New 
milk  which  was  so  strongly  smelling  and  full  of 
"animal  odour"  as  to  produce  floating  curds  every 
day,  came  through  such  a  filter  in  less  than  five 
minutes  from  the  cow,  while  retaining  900  of  animal 
heat,  wholly  divested  of  its  peculiar  odour,  and 
perfectly  delicious  in  flavour.  Such  experiments 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  "  animal  odour" 
in  milk  comes  from  something  else  than  the 
milk,  and  that  it  may  be  separated  from  it.  Being 
formed  in  the  milk,  and  coming  from  the  cow  with  it, 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  milk 
itself.  "Whatever  may  be  the  composition  and  origin 
of  this  so-called  "  animal  odour,  its  effects  upon 
dairy  products  are  plainly  seen  and  very  troublesome. 


are  sadly  out  of  order.  It  will  become  decidedly  offen- 
sive. We  wish  every  reader  who  uses  milk  for  butter 
making,  if  he  has  never  done  so,  to  try  such  an  expe- 
riment. It  will  cost  but  a  penny  or  two,  and  but  very 
little  trouble,  and  will  afford  an  instructive  lesson  in 
regard  to  the  rapid  changes  that  are  going  on  in  milk, 
and  the  steady  formation  of  offensive  odour  that  re- 
sults from  them,  and  be  suggestive  of  the  treat- 
ment milk  should  receive.  The  injurious  effects  of 
"animal  odour"  are  generally  recognised  by 
dairymen,  though  fully  appreciated  by  but  few. 
All  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  removing  it  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  milk,  but  very  many 
make  no  effort  at  all  to  remove  it.  It  can  be 
done  in  different  ways.  When  milk  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  objectionable  odour  slowly  escapes  from 
its  surface.  This  is  a  slow  method — too  slow  to  give 
a  perfect  purification  unless  the  milk  is  spread  out  in 
very  shallow  vessels.  It  is  the  only  means  usually 
employed  to  purify  milk  in  butter  dairies.  If  set  in 
deep  vessels  and  kept  cold,  the  gas,  or  the  oil,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  is  condensed  and  easily  entangled  in 
the  cream.  It  makes  its  way  out  of  the  milk  with  so 
much  difficulty  that  the  cleansing  is  imperfectly  done, 
the  butter  is  tainted  with  the  odour,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  sound  enhanced.  For  cheese-making 
the  odour  is  sometimes  carried  away  by  driving 
currents  of  air  into  the  milk.  A  simple  method  of 
doing  this  has  been  devised  by  Jones  &  Faulkner, 
of  Utica,  New  York.  One  end  of  an  India-rubber 
hose,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  milk,  is  fastened  to  the  nozzle 
of  a  large  bellows.     To  the  other  end  of  the  hose  in 
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the  milk  is  attached  a  large  piece  of  perforated  tin, 
made  concave  like  an  inverted  skimmer.  When  the 
bellows  is  worked  the  air  is  driven  under  the  tin  and 
spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and,  escaping 
through  the  holes  in  the  tin,  bubbles  up  through  the 
milk,  and  carries  away  the  odour,  cooling  the  milk  at 
the  same  time.  In  five  or  ten  minutes'  time  a  man 
can  get  out  as  much  odour  as  would  escape  in  so  many 
hours  by  letting  it  stand  still  in  open  vessels.  Another 
method  of  deodorising  milk  is  to  turn  it  into  an  elevated 
tin  reservoir  with  a  finely  perforated  bottom,  through 
which  the  milk  falls  in  fine  streams  into  a  vessel 
below.  This  is  also  an  easy  and  efficient  way 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  These  methods  of 
deodorising  milk,  while  they  are  effective,  require  but 
little  labour,  and  are  cheap  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  dairymen.  The  aeration  of  milk,  besides  improving 
the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  made  from  it,  increases 
the  quantity  of  both  about  5  per  cent.,  and  it  is  an 
antidote  for  tainted  milk  and  floating  curds.  The  best 
method  of  deodorising  milk  is  to  heat  it.  The  odour 
becomes  so  etherial  by  heating  that,  by  the  time  the 
milk  can  be  raised  to  1300  or  thereabout,  it  will  all  fly 
off  into  the  air,  and  leave  the  milk  pure.  The  cause 
of  the  odour  will  not  be  entirely  destroyed  at  such  a 
temperature,  and  it  can,  to  some  extent,  be  formed 
again  in  the  milk,  but  the  milk  will  keep  longer  by 
such  a  heating  than  it  would  without.  The  objection 
to  driving  off  odour  by  heating  is  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense it  involves.  Those  who  confound  the  odour  in 
milk  with  ''animal  heat,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
endeavour  to  remove  it  by  quickly  cooling  the  milk. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  only  a  moment's  reflection 
was  necessary  to  discover  the  absurdity,  the  number 
that  identifies  heat  and  odour  is  very  large.  Half  the 
dairymen  we  meet  with  talk  of  getting  the  odour  out 
of  milk  by  cooling.  It  has  the  effect,  it  is  true,  of 
checking  the  escape,  and  this  satisfies  the  parties, 
while,  in  fact,  it  only  serves  to  retain  it  more  firmly  in 
the  milk.  A  multitude  of  ways  have  been  devised  and 
put  in  operation  to  suddenly  reduce  the  temperature  of 
fresh  milk,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  rid  of  the 
odour,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Its  effects  still  develope 
in  the  butter  and  cheese.  Men  who  write  sensibly  in 
other  respects  are  weekly  filling  the  agricultural  press 
with  the  necessity  of  getting  out  the  animal  heat,  as  if 
it  were  different  from,  and  a  great  deal  worse  than, 
any  other  heat.  It  is  time  such  nonsense  was  done 
away  with,  and  things  called  by  their  right  names  and 
treated  consistently.    Canada  Farmer. 


COPARTNERSHIP    IN   AGRICULTURE. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  shown  that  the  chief 
hindrance  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  labour 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  existing  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour,  there  is  no  real,  or  at  least 
no  immediate  community  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employed.  In  other  words,  no  plan  has  yet  been 
generally  adopted  which  would  render  it  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  workmen  to  do  their  utmost  to  increase 
the  profits  of  their  masters.  The  desirability  of  such  a 
system  has,  indeed,  been  generally  admitted,  and 
various  attempts  towards  a  partial  adoption  of  it  have 
been  made  in  different  branches  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  ;  but  for  the  most  part  these  have  only 
extended  to  a  few  of  the  principal  agents  or  directors 
of  the  concerns.  The  most  common  plan  of  the  kind 
has  been  that  of  giving  to  the  responsible  superintend- 
ents and  salesmen  a  premium,  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  percentage,  on  either  the  returns  or  the  profits  of  a 
business,  or  of  a  particular  branch  of  it.  This  plan  of 
rewarding,  and  therefore  stimulating,  the  zeal  and 
competency  of  agents  has  been  found  by  capitalists  to 
be  so  remunerating  to  themselves  that  there  are  pro- 
bably few  large  business  concerns  in  which  it  is  not,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  put  in  practice.  Even  in  agri- 
culture, in  which  branch  of  enterprise  it  is  least  of  all 
adopted,  the  system  of  payments  for  results  to 
shepherds  and  other  stockmen  has  long  been  general. 
But  in  all  such  instances  it  is  only  one  or  two  out  of 
many  who  have  thus  been  encouraged  by  motives  of 
immediate  self-interest  to  do  their  best  for  their 
employers. 

In  some  cases,  however,  and  especially  in  France,  a 
more  complete  adoption  of  the  copartnership  system 
has  been  tried,  with  results,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
the  reports,  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  has 
referred  to  several  instances  of  this  kind,  of  which  it 
will  only  be  necessary  here  to  notice  two  as  samples  of 
the  rest. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Leclaire,  a  Paris  house-painter, 
employing  on  the  average  200  hands,  found  that  as 
his  business  increased,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  him  personally  to  superintend  all  his  workmen,  as 
he  had  done  when  his  sphere  of  operations  was  less 
extensive,  his  interests  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  insufficient  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of 
the  work  performed.  He  at  first  tried  giving  higher 
wages,  hoping  that,  by  getting  around  him  a  superior 
class  of  workmen,  his  interests  would  be  better 
attended  to.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed, 
and  then  he  resolved  to  try  another  plan.  He  paid  his 
men  fixed  wages,  as  before,  and  in  addition,  he  offered 
them  a  share  in  the  profits.  He  assigned  to  himself, 
besides  interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allowance  for  his 
labour  and  responsibility  as  manager.     At  the  end  of 


the  year  the  surplus  profits  were  divided  amongst  the 
body,  himself  included,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
salaries.  In  the  first  year,  and  for  as  long  afterwards 
as  M.  Leclaire  continued  in  business,  the  result  of  this 
plan  was  eminently  satisfactory,  both  to  himself  and 
his  workmen.  Not  only  did  he,  as  well  as  his  men, 
obtain  increased  remuneration,  but  in  his  own  case  the 
anxiety  and  labour  of  superintending  a  large  business 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  success  of  his 
experiment  was  so  generally  acknowledged  by  his 
brother  employers  in  all  branches  of  business,  that 
many  of  them  adopted  his  system  with  similar 
advantage. 

The  only  instance  of  co-partnership  in  England  given 
by  Mr.  Mill  is  that  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  the  owners  of 
large  collieries  in  Yorkshire.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  their  experiment  and  its  results  has  been  given  by  a 
later  writer.  Finding  that  the  profits  of  their  collieries 
were  only  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
the  head  of  the  firm  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the 
undertaking,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  he  could 
obtain  an  equal  percentage  on  his  capital  without  the 
risk  and  anxiety  of  business.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  sons  to  try  the  following  scheme  : — 
The  miners  and  other  employes  were  to  receive  wages 
as  before,  and  if  the  profits  exceeded  10  per  cent.,  half 
the  excess  was  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  earnings  during  the  year,  the  firm  taking 
the  other  half.  In  the  first  year,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  profits  were  15  per  cent.,  that  is,  10  per  cent, 
more  than  had  been  obtained  under  the  old  system. 
There  was  thus  5  Per  cent,  to  divide  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  In  the  second  year  a  still 
more  satisfactory  result  was  obtained,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that,  as  the  men  came  to  compre- 
hend to  the  full  extent  the  unanimity  of  their  interests 
with  those  of  their  employers,  an  average  profit  of 
20  per  cent,  would  be  realised.  Whether  that  expec- 
tation has  since  become  a  matter  of  experience,  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Leclaire  ultimately,  and  Messrs.  Briggs  from 
the  first,  allowed  the  men  employed  to  invest  their 
savings  in  a  share  in  the  business,  and  no  doubt  the 
tendency  of  all  such  systems  is  towards  co-operation, 
partial  or  complete.  Mr.  Mill,  whilst  speaking  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  such  experiments 
towards  a  solution  of  the  labour  difficulty  as  those 
just  referred  to,  goes  on  to  say  :  "The  form  of  associa- 
tion, however,  which,  if  mankind  continue  to  improve, 
must  be  expected  in  the  end  to  predominate,  is  not 
that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief,  and 
workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the  management,  but 
the  association  of  the  labourers  themselves  on  terms  of 
equality,  collectively  owning  the  capital  with  which 
they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  working  under 
managers  elected  and  removable  by  themselves." 
Nevertheless,  as  an  immediate  remedy  for  the  ills 
under  which  employers  and  employed  are  at  present 
suffering,  copartnership  stands  far  before  co-operation. 
The  former  is  obviously  attainable  where  the  latter  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  for  many  years  to  come.  Not  only 
are  the  workmen  generally  deficient  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  a  co-operative  business,  but  even  where 
they  possess  it,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to  start  a 
fresh  manufacturing  or  commercial  undertaking,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  some  branches  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  there  are  already  too  many  com- 
petitors. Some  co-operative  associations  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  to  make  a  new  business  with  a  barely 
sufficient  capital,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
rich  and  able  competitors,  is  to  fight  an  uphill,  if  not  a 
losing  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  copartnership  is 
attainable  with  more  or  less  facility  wherever  masters 
and  men  agree  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  involves  no  risk  of  losing  savings 
already  accumulated. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  complete  system 
of  agricultural  copartnership  has  been  yet  attempted. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  system  is  the  scheme 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  not  been  carried  out  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Brand's  labourers  to 
accept  his  offer.  Yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  in  no  branch  of  productive  industry  is  profit  more 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  industry  and  careful- 
ness of  the  workmen  than  it  is  in  agriculture.  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  an  agricultural  labourer 
can  by  thoughtful  care-taking  promote  the  prosperity 
of  a  farming  business,  that  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  seasons,  a  farm  on  which  both  the 
manager  and  the  employes  were  working  earnestly 
and  intelligently  for  a  common  end  could  scarcely  fail 
in  the  long  run,  other  things  being  equal,  to  yield  an 
exceptional  profit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  some  especial  hindrances  to  the 
adoption  of  copartnership  in  agriculture.  One  is  that 
farmers  generally  do  not  keep  strict  accounts,  and 
without  this  copartnership  would  be  impossible. 
Another  is  that  agricultural  labourers  are  less  educated 
than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  and  are  therefore  less 
likely  to  enter  into  a  new  arrangement,  the  details  of 
which  they  would  only  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  compre- 
hend. These,  however,  are  by  no  means  insuperable 
difficulties  ;  for  an  improved  education  of  both  masters 
and  men  will  remove  them.  In  the  meantime  there 
must  be  numbers  of  farmers  who  do  keep  accurate 
accounts,  and  whose  difficulties  with  their  men  may 
dispose  tliem  to  try  some  such  experiment  as  cither  of 


those  so  successfully  carried  out  by  M.  Leclaire  and 
Messrs.  Briggs.  And  here,  as  the  question,  Why  don't 
you  try  it  yourself?  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  some 
readers,  I  beg  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  intend  to  do 
so,  if  no  unforseen  circumstances  prevent,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  lease  that  has  not  long  to  run. 

In  suggesting  the  rough  outlines  of  a  plan  of  agricul- 
tural copartnership,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  as  to  the  percentage  on  capital  which  the 
former  should  reserve  to  himself  as  interest,  payment 
for  risk,  and  salary  for  superintendence.  Agricultural 
profits  vary  greatly,  and  what  would  be  a  fair  limit  on 
one  farm  would  be  either  too  much  or  too  little  on 
another.  The  fairest  plan  for  any  farmer  initiating  a 
scheme  of  copartnership  would  be  to  strike  an  average 
of  the  profits  which  he  has  obtained  in  a  series  of  past 
years,  and  to  offer  to  his  men  half  the  excess  above 
that  average  which  in  any  year  might  be  realised.  It 
would  be  for  the  men  to  accept  or  reject  his  offer,  in 
accordance  with  their  view  of  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  any  extra  industry  and  care-taking  on 
their  part  receiving  an  adequate  remuneration.  Of 
course  their  estimate  of  their  master's  business  ability 
would  have  some  influence  upon  their  decision.  If, 
however,  he  could  show  by  his  works  that  he 
had  obtained  a  certain  average  profit  in  a  course 
of  years,  they  would  be  safe  in  concluding  that 
any  increased  efforts  on  their  part  could  not  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  receive  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
reward,  supposing  the  general  prosperity  of  farm- 
ing to  be  about  the  same  as  it  had  been.  They 
would,  of  course,  have  to  take  their  chance  of  a  series  of 
good  or  bad  farming  years  ;  but  if,  after  a  time,  it  were 
found  that  the  estimates  based  on  past  experience  of 
average  profits  were  no  longer  reliable,  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment might  be  come  to.  In  any  case  they  would  lose 
nothing  which  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained, 
and  they  might  be  considerable  gainers.  They  would 
only  run  the  risk  of  obtaining  little  or  nothing  for  their 
industry  carefully  and  intelligently  directed,  and  every 
one  who  embarks  in  business,  either  by  himself  or 
associated  with  others,  has  the  risk  to  run.  They 
would  not  escape  it  either  in  co-operative  firming  or  ' 
peasant  proprietorship,  and  besides  this  risk  of  unre- 
munerated  labour,  there  would,  in  those  undertakings, 
be  the  additional  risk  of  loss  of  capital.  The  employer 
would  have  a  similar  risk  to  encounter.  If  a  series 
of  exceptionally  prosperous  agricultural  years  were  to 
follow  immediately  upon  the  initiation  of  his  new 
arrangement  with  his  men,  he  might,  in  spite  of  their 
increased  efforts,  obtain  somewhat  less  than  he  would 
have  received  if  he  had  had  no  division  of  extra  profits 
to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  course  of  losing 
years  were  to  follow,  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  what- 
ever his  men's  extra  efforts  might  be  worth  to  the 
business.  In  all  probability,  however,  if  a  fair 
arrangement  were  come  to,  employer  and  em- 
ployed would  alike  be  benefited  by  it  imme- 
diately, and  almost  certainly  in  the  long  run. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  order  to  obtain  extra 
profits  the  men  would  have  to  work  like  slaves.  It  is 
not  always  the  hardest  work  which  is  the  most  effective, 
and  more  might  be  done  by  the  economy  of  time  and 
the  considerate  application  of  work  than  by  excess  of 
physical  exertion  merely.  Would-be  shirkers  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark,  for  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  company  to  see  that 
they  had  no  drones  amongst  them.  Such  healthy 
stimulation  would  certainly  be  no  subject  for  regret. 

The  above  suggestion  of  a  possible  solution  of  the 
existing  labour  difficulty  is  put  forth  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  discussion  upon  it.  Want  of  space 
prevents  me  from  entering  into  my  subject  more  in 
detail,  as  well  as  from  answering  certain  objections  that 
occur  to  me  as  likely  to  be  made,  and  from  noticing 
many  impediments  that  for  some  time  must  prevent  a 
general  adoption  of  agricultural  copartnership.  In  spite 
of  this  last  consideration,  however,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  who  are  in  a  position  to  try  the  experiment 
at  once  if  they  deem  it  worthy  of  trial  ;  and  if  this 
imperfect  paper  should  be  the  means  of  inducing  any 
one  to  make  such  a  trial,  it  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  An  East  Essex  Farmer. 


NOTES   ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  notes  are  gathered  from  the  reports 
of  British  Consuls  on  the  trade  of  their  respective 
districts  : — 

Hamburgh. — The  exports  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
England  were  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  outbreak, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  cattle 
plague  in  the  month  of  August.  The  origin  of  the 
disease  is  ascribed  to  the  arrival  from  Lubeck,  at  the 
end  of  July,  of  a  cargo  of  Russian  cattle,  some  of 
which  were  forwarded  by  various  steamers  to  England. 
Owing  to  the  rinderpest  breaking  out  among  them  on 
the  passage,  the  authorities  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  cargos,  and  prohibited  further  shipments 
during  the  continuance  of  the  malady.  The  latent  dis- 
ease had  been  meanwhile  developed  among  a  few  oxen 
that  were  left  here  unsold,  and  although  the  most 
stringent  measures  were  adopted  without  delay  by  the 
imperial  and  local  Governments,  it  was  not  until  100 
cattle  had  been  slaughtered  and  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh  could 
be  declared  free.     It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention 
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of  the  Hamburgh  Government  to  issue  a  regulation 
ordering  the  inspection  of  cattle,  and  by  properly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  before  their  shipment  to 
the  United  Kingdom  from  this  port.  Hitherto  the 
inspection  has  only  been  optional  and  far  from 
thorough,  and  the  proposed  ordinance,  if  stringently 
carried  out,  will  undoubtedly  act  as  a  check  to  the 
exportation  of  unsound  or  diseased  animals. 

Pahna,  Spain. — Improvements  in  agriculture,  which 
advance  slowly  in  most  countries,  have  been  almost 
stationary  at  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  noteworthy 
event  of  the  year,  therefore,  has  been  the  introduction 
at  Majorca  last  summer  of  one  of  Messrs,  Ransome  & 
Sim's  steam  threshing  machines,  which  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  from  the  farmers  than  was 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  manner  in  which  other 
inventions  have  been  welcomed.  A  little  more  than 
two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  threshing  machine  of 
any  kind  in  use  in  the  islands,  and  although  within 
that  period  a  certain  number  have  been  employed,  this 
was  the  first  one  worked  by  steam  that  had  been  seen 
here.  It  is  possible  that  if  British  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  more  generally  introduced,  and  their  uses 
practically  explained  to  the  farmers,  a  considerable 
sale  might  be  the  result ;  but  if  the  initiative  be  left  to 
the  natives,  it  will  probably  be  many  years  ere  the 
present  system  is  changed.  The  local  prints  have, 
however,  now  taken  up  the  subject,  and  statistics  from 
England  are  quoted  to  prove  the  advantages  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  other  industries  of  the  employment  of 
proper  machinery. 

A  letter  from  Ouda  states  that  within  the  last  two 
years  experiments  have  been  made  in  that  district  with 
the  seed  Wheat  of  Majorca,  which  have  given  results 
almost  fabulous,  particularly  in  unirrigated  land,  and 
even  where  the  shade  of  the  trees  usually  prevented 
vegetation.  It  would  appear  that  it  produces  crops 
with  little  water  and  manure,  and  in  the  shade,  better 
than  any  other,  while  the  crops  are  early  as  well  as 
fine. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Moniato,  or  sweet  Potato,  is 
now  extensively  carried  on  at  Minorca,  sufficient  being 
grown  to  allow  of  its  exportation,  with  the  fruit  of  that 
island,  to  Algeria. 

Owing  to  abundant  rainfalls  during  the  year,  the 
crops  generally  were  fine  and  plentiful.  The  wine, 
however,  made  from  last  year's  Grapes,  from  this  same 
cause,  was  not  so  good  as  usual  at  Majorca. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Zulla  (Hedysarum  corona- 
rium)  is  always  increasing,  this  being  the  principal 
pasture  for  cattle  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  island. 

Aleppo. — If  the  Arab  tribes  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  pacific  in  the  year  1S72  it  has  not  been  for 
want  of  provocation.  The  Turkish  Government, 
adopting  a  specious  theory,  has  attempted  to  reduce  it 
to  practice  by  means  which  could  not  but  defeat  the 
end  in  view,  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  existing 
advantages.  The  Bedouins  are  a  pastoral  people, 
and,  as  such,  they  contribute  towards  the  welfare  of 
the  country  by  selling  the  produce  of  the  flocks.  It 
was  desired  that  they  should  become  an  agricultural 
people.  Roving  horsemen  had  to  be  converted  into 
plodding  ploughmen,  the  shepherd's  crook  and  warrior's 
spear  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  labourer's  hoe  and 
reaper's  sickle,  and  the  metamorphosis  could  be  sum- 
marily effected  by  force  of  arms.  Possibly  the  nomadic 
Arabs  might  be  more  profitable  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  as  cultivators,  and  that  they  might  come  to 
alter  their  mode  of  living  was  proved  by  efforts  once 
made  to  bring  about  this  change  by  persuasions  which 
were  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  To  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  province  of  the  desert  another  course 
appeared  to  be  preferable.  The  tribes  were  hunted 
down  by  Turkish  riflemen  mounted  on  dromedaries. 
A  military  cordon  was  formed  round  them,  and  they 
were  ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  to  till  the 
ground  beneath  their  feet,  without  oxen,  imple- 
ments, or  seed  corn.  Thus  they  were  kept  hemmed 
in  on  the  area  allotted  to  each  tribe,  until 
their  horses,  sheep,  and  camels,  accustomed  to 
roam  in  search  of  pasture,  sickened  and  died  by 
hundreds.  The  Bedouins  soon  escaped  by  twos  and 
threes  at  night,  leaving  the  troops  to  guard  vacant 
spaces  of  nominal  occupation  by  the  different  tribes. 
As  a  last  device  for  bringing  such  obstinate  sheep- 
owners  to  reason,  all  the  wells  on  the  plains  frequented 
by  them  were  filled  up,  the  nomadic  Arabs  migrated 
en  masse,  and  the  province  of  the  desert  lost  a  pastoral 
population  without  acquiring  an  agricultural  one.  It 
will  readily  be  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  best 
imaginable  way  of  bringing  land  into  bearing.  The 
agriculture  of  the  province  has  accordingly  been  no 
further  advanced  in  1S72  than  it  was  in  1871.  The 
Governor-General  who  raised  and  sustained  the 
conflict  died  soon  after  it  ended  in  the  flight  of  the 
tribes  towards  central  Arabia,  and  his  successor  does 
not  seem  likely,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  favourable 
antecedents,  to  carry  on  a  system  so  little  calculated  to 
develope  the  resources  of  the  desert,  both  commercial 
and  agricultural. 

Bosna  Serai,  Turkey. — The  cattle  plague  broke  out 
in  the  Herzegovina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebigne, 
in  the  month  of  October.  It  also  broke  out  in  various 
places  along  the  river  Save  almost  at  the  same  time, 
and,  before  any  precautions  could  be  taken,  appeared 


in  Austrian  Croatia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Save.  The 
Austrian  Government  closed  the  frontier  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Bosniac  cattle  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
apparently  without  the  slightest  beneficial  result,  as  the 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly  and  much  more  fatally  in 
Austria  than  it  has  done  in  Bosnia.  It  still  continues 
in  this  province,  but  does  not  assume  a  malignant 
type,  and  in  general  is  reported  to  be  diminishing.  A 
few  isolated  cases  have  appeared  in  the  town  itself,  but 
many  of  the  animals  attacked  have  recovered,  and  the 
matter  attracts  little  attention.  John  J\.  Jackson,  Keu>, 


j)ome  CortTspnknee. 

Judging  by  Points.  —  Knowing  how  averse 
practical  men  like  farmers  and  stockowners  are  to 
giving  such  questions  as  the  feasibility  of  judging  by 
points  the  necessary  consideration,  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  their  expressing  opinions  which  would  show 
that  they  had  not  done  so  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that 
you  would  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  hasty  and 
off-hand  manner  which  you  have  done  in  your  issue  of 
the  1st  inst.  You  say  there  that  I  "treat  live  stock 
as  if  they  were  so  much  machinery,  statuary,  or 
inorganic  matter — as  if  they  did  not  differ  in  constitu- 
tion, vitality,  pedigree,  and  worth,  apart  from  mere 
form  and  structure."  In  other  words,  that  animals 
possess  qualities  which  you  consider  it  is  impossible  to 
include  in  any  scale  of  points,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, be  wanting  in  that  proposed  by  me.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  very  qualities  on  which  you  lay 
so  very  much  stress — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  ought 
to  be  included,  are  actually  represented  in  the  proposed 
scale,  although  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  are 
correctly  valued.  Thus  constitution  is  one  of  the 
qualities,  which  you  say  cannot  be  represented  by 
points.  Now  I  always  understood  that  a  skin  of 
medium  thickness,  a  dark  colour,  a  medium  bone,  a 
wide  forehead,  short  face,  substantial  but  not  coarse 
horn,  well  sprung  ribs,  deep  chest,  and  strong  loin  {all 
which  points  have,  as  you  can  see,  received  full  con- 
sideration in  the  proposed  scale),  are  indicative  of  a 
good  constitution  ;  while  a  thin  loose  skin,  a  light 
colour,  a  narrow  forehead,  long  head,  diminutive  horn, 
light  bone  under  the  knee,  flat  rib,  open  side,  and 
weak  loin,  indicate  want  of  constitution.  Vitality, 
again,  is  merely  another  word  for  vigour,  which  you 
will  observe  is  included  in  the  scale  of  points.  As  to 
pedigree,  I  cannot  imagine  that  you  would  propose  to 
give  the  judges  the  particulars  of  the  breeding  of  each 
animal,  and  thus  inform  them  not  only  as  to  what 
family  and  tribe  the  exhibit  belongs,  but  also  who  is 
the  owner,  as  that  would  be  telling  the  judges  a  great 
deal  too  much.  You  must,  therefore,  I  suppose,  mean 
by  pedigree  those  qualities  which  long  pedigree  or 
high  breeding  produce,  and,  if  so,  they  are  surely 
fully  represented  under  the  head  of  "quality,"  to  which 
some  340  points  are  allotted  in  the  proposed  scale. 
With  respect  to  the  last  quality,  which  you  name 
11  Worth,"  I  suppose  you  mean  "general excellence  ;" 
for  although  the  highest- priced  animal  is  generally 
placed  first  by  the  judges,  they  are  not  understood  to 
be  guided  by  the  money  value  of  the  exhibits  in  giving 
their  awards.  If,  then,  this  be  the  meaning  you  under- 
stand by  the  term  "  worth,"  my  answer  to  that  is  that 
every  point  must  fit  or  run  properly  into  the  adjoining 
ones  before  it  can  be  considered  perfect,  and  receive 
the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  it.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  only  tend  to  confusion  to  make 
"  general  excellence  "  a  point,  but  it  would  be  doing 
the  work  twice  over.  With  these  explanations  I  think 
you  will  now  allow  that  the  qualities  you  mention  have 
received  full  consideration  in  the  proposed  scale  of 
points,  and  that  the  system,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, is  thoroughlyefficient.  I  would,  however,  gostill 
further,  and  say  that  every  quality  which  is  possessed 
by  an  animal  can  be  described  ;  and,  if  so,  that  it  can 
be  valued,  and  if-  valued,  that  it  can  of  course  be 
included  in  a  scale  of  points.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  point  system  being  practicable. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  rid  of  the  "  canna-be- 
fashed "  feeling,  which,  it  seems,  possesses  you  in 
common  with  too  many  stockowners  and  farmers,  and 
keeps  them  from  devoting  an  hour  Or  two  to  the  study 
of  the  system,  and  giving  it  a  trial  on  a  few  head  of 
their  own  or  their  neighbours'  stock  by  taking  their 
points  in  an  award  paper  framed  as  given  in  Ap- 
pendix C.  Alex.  Bruce,  8,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  Holborn, 
London,  IV. C,  November  19. 

The  Labourer's  Cottage. — It  was  with  much  in- 
terest I  read  the  article  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the 
1st  inst.  on  "  the  Labourers'  Cottage,"  and  having  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  erection  and  repairs  of 
cottages,  and  of  their  occupants,  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
accept  these  few  remarks  in  reply  thereto.  I  agree 
that  cottages  should  be  built  in  pairs,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  walls  should  be  14  inches  thick  if 
built  of  brick.  I  should  prefer  (if  brick  faced)  to  build 
two  4$  inch  walls  with  a  3-inch  space  between,  bonded 
together  with  cast-iron  cramps ;  the  alternative  (if  in 
brick)  a  solid  9  inch  wall  compoed  with  cement  and 
good  clean  sharp  sand — one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 
If  built  of  common  quarry  stone  they  should  not  be 
less  than  1 8  inches  thick.  I  canot  agree  with 
you  that  the    walls    should   go   up    to   the   ceiling 


of  the  upper  floor  rooms.  Cottages  so  built  are  un- 
sightly and  out  of  all  proportion.  I  think  the  walls 
should  in  no  case  be  less  than  5  feet  above  the  upper 
floors.  Instead  of  involving  less  expense  it  increases 
it  :  for  carry  it  up  as  high  as  you  will,  you  will  still 
have  the  same  quantity  of  roofing,  and  the  saving  in 
brickwork  will  more  than  compensate  for  any  gutters 
that  may  be  required.  Although  the  opinion  on 
ground  floor  bedrooms  is  from  such  good  authority,  I 
must  beg  to  dissent  from  it  entirely,  and  must  also  say 
that  the  arguments  used  in  its  favour  are  the  strongest 
against  it ;  for  instance,  what  is  required  by  a  sick 
person  or  a  woman  lying-in,  of  all  thing  in  the  world, 
is  to  be  kept  quiet.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done 
if  their  bedroom  opened  into  the  living  room  where, 
on  a  wet  day,  there  might  be  six  or  eight  noisy  children  ? 
As  to  its  being  so  useful  for  a  boys'  or  lodger's  bed- 
room, I  think  most  working  men  would  rather  have 
their  boys  and  lodgers  on  the  same  floor  with  them- 
selves, that  they  might  the  better  hear  and  know  what 
is  going  on,  for  in  the  case  of  lodgers  they  would  often 
have  more  than  they  bargained  for.  If  the  ground-floor 
bedroom  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  for  an  old  couple  or 
aged  father  or  mother  of  the  family.  You  say  the 
staircase  in  such  cottages  should  be  alongside  the  fire- 
place in  the  front  sitting-room  ;  in  this  I  entirely  dis- 
agree with  you,  for  nothing  on  earth  makes  a  room  so 
draughty  and  cold  as  a  staircase  coming  into  it,  and 
more  than  ever,  if  placed  where  you  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  most  warmth.  You  speak  of  the  morality 
and  decency  of  families,  and  yet  you  say  the  only  access 
to  the  bedroom  of  the  daughters  of  the  family  should 
be  through  the  bedroom  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house.  If  you  or  Sir  W.  Jones  had  had  the 
experience  with  the  labourer  and  family  arrangements 
that  I  have  had,  you  would  find  that,  in  most  families,  it 
is  usual  for  all  the  children  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
father  and  mother,  and  for  the  latter  to  look  in  as 
they  themselves  retire  to  see  that  all  is  right.  My 
excuse  for  taking  up  room  in  your  valuable  space,  is 
the  great  interest  I  take  in  the  matter.  //.  IV. 

Influence  of  Food. — I  have  been  struck  with  the 
many  accounts  respecting  milk,  and  no  doubt  since 
recent  publications  on  the  subject  many  facts  have  come 
to  your  knowledge  and  notice  also.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  milk  is  of  that  delicate  nature  that  it  will 
embody  qualities  from  the  food  on  which  the  cow 
feeds,  or  the  liquid  it  drinks,  which  give  off  either 
noxious  or  nutritive  qualities  according  to  the  food  and 
drink,  and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
bad  butter  we  often  have  to  put  up  with.  You  no 
doubt  have  thought  over  the  fact  of  mountain  mutton 
being  so  fine,  and  why  ?  It  is  the  same  with  honey, 
which  is  materially  affected  by  the  food  the  bees  feed 
on,  and  this  is  notorious  from  a  very  early  day,  as  we 
find  related  in  early  Scripture  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
singular  that  poison  taken  up  by  some  molluscs  never 
leave  them,  as  in  the  case  of  oysters  taken  from  layers 
on  which  sulphate  of  iron  abounds,  and  these  oysters, 
when  removed  to  other  layers,  do  not  lose  the  poison 
they  have  imbibed.  No  doubt  greater  care  should 
be  observed  in  the  feeding  and  watering  of  all  our 
animals  as  well  as  ourselves.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions. I  could  never  discover  a  fat  duck  was  the 
worse  for  having  fed  in  a  gutter  !  I  think,  however, 
much  of  the  outcry  about  pork  has  arisen  from  the 
food  and  state  in  which  the  animals  have  been  fed  and 
kept.    IK 

Why  should  a  Sewage  Farm  not  Pay? — The 
French  writer  Renan,  in  his  celebrated  book,  Les 
Apulres,  says  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  one  wanted  to  persecute  the  early  Christians,  but 
St.  Stephen  set  the  example  by  commencing  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  In  the  same  way  we  read  that 
many  years  ago  a  quiet  little  lamb  went  down  to  drink 
at  a  stream,  when  a  wolf,  who  lived  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream,  immediately  trumped  up  a  charge  of  river 
pollution  against  the  lamb,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  lower  down  the  stream.  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  jeered  at  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  and  I  defended  myself  in  a  ditto. 
Thereupon  "  Your  Constant  Reader  "  scoffed  at  me  as 
a  ridiculous  person.  I  again  defended  myself,  and 
replied  by  asking  two  very  plain  simple  questions, 
to  which  I  again  beg  to  call  his  attention,  and 
"Constant  Reader,"  instead  of  answering  them,  re- 
proaches me  with  "turning  upon"  him,  and  asks  if 
we  can  never  eliminate  the  "personal  element  "  from 
sewage.  Now,  sir,  this  is  just  what  I  complain  that 
the  Romford  Local  Board  have  been  doing.  They 
have,  I  contend,  been  eliminating  a  great  many  personal 
elements  from  my  sewage,  and  I  have  not  been  getting 
that  which  I  have  paid  for.  They  put  out  a  nice 
tempting  advertisement  "to  scientific  agriculturists," 
in  which  they  promised  the  sewage  of  6000  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  waste  of  the  great  Romford  Brewery, 
and  in  conversation  they  promised  me  from  7000  to 
Sooo  persons.  I  therefore  agreed  to  give  them,  and 
have  been  paying  them,  ^600  a-year  for  their  sewage, 
in  hard  cash,  and  I  have  regulated  all  my  expenses  of 
labour  on  the  assumption  that  I  was  getting  what  I 
paid  for  ;  but  I  maintain  that  I  have  not  received 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  bargained 
for.  Is  there  any  manufacturing  business  in 
this  country  that  would  pay  under  such  conditions? 
Ought  I  to  be  jeered  at?    Ought  I  to  be  scoffed  at? 
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Ought  I  to  be  "  turned  upon?  "  The  public  will  say, 
"Well,  if  you  have  lost  money,  don't  bother  us  ;  it's 
no  concern  of  ours."  Quite  so  ;  it  is  no  concern  of  the 
public  whether  I  make  money  or  lose  it  ;  but  what 
does  concern  them  is,  to  know  what  becomes  of 
my  nitrogen.  If  a  manure  merchant  recom- 
mends a  manure  to  a  farmer,  he  does  not 
say,  "  Use  this,  and  you  will  make  ^"20  an  acre,"  but 
"  Use  6  cwt.  an  acre  of  this  and  you  will  get  40  tons  an 
acre  of  Mangel."  A  really  practical  farmer  does  not 
want  to  know  how  much  money  another  farmer  is 
making  under  certain  favourable  or  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, but  how  many  tons  of  Turnips  or  how  many 
quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre  he  can  count  on  getting, 
one  year  with  another,  from  the  use  of  so  much  of  a 
given  manure  ;  he  knows  best  how  much  money  these 
quantities  represent  on  his  farm,  and  how  much  it  costs 
to  get  them  to  market.  This  is  the  really  practical 
and  therefore  scientific  view,  and  this  it  is  that  has  been 
set  forth  in  such  elaborate  detail  by  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association,  whose  records  are  the  only 
complete  records  ever  published  of  any  operations  of 
sewage  irrigation,  for  the  experiments  of  the  old 
Royal  Commission  on  Town  Sewage  were  incomplete, 
and  their  method  of  taking  samples  for  analysis  con- 
tained a  fundamental  error.  Those  who  laugh  at  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  or  say  that  it  is  unpractical, 
should  remember  that  they  are  condemning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association,  who  has  worked  on 
the  Committee  since  1S69,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gilbert, 
who  has  more  experience  and  practice  in  agri- 
cultural experiments  than  any  other  living  chemist, 
and  Professor  Corfield,  the  author  of  a  text-book  on 
the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  But  I  am 
sincerely  glad  that  Colonel  Jones  has  dropped  his 
anonymous  signature,  and  if  he  will  now  tell  us  all 
about  his  farm  and  his  live  stock,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  him  some  useful  hints.  By 
the  way,  is  he  quite  sure  about  his  live  stock  ?  He 
says  he  has  about  9000  head  of  "man"  in  Wrexham, 
but  is  he  quite  sure?  Has  he  made  a  house-to-house 
visitation?  Has  every  house  got  a  w.c.  ?  Are  all  these 
"  connected  "  with  the  sewers  ?  Are  there  no  cesspools 
in  the  town  which  rob  his  farm  ?  In  conclusion,  I  would 
caution  him  that  if  he  has  to  wait  for  an  experience  of 
angelic  joy  until  I  repent,  and  make  a  recantation  of 
my  faith  in  sewage,  it  will  be  very  many  years  before 
he  is  an  angel.  But  I  have  no  faith  in  a  sewage  farm 
minus  one-third  of  the  sewage,  or  in  a  sheep  farm 
minus  one-third  of  the  sheep,  or  in  the  play  of  Hamlet 
minus  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  W.  Hope, 
Patsloes,  Nov.  23. 

New  York  Mills  Sale.— I  ask  brief  space  to  notice 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  of  Claxton,  Norwich, 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
in  reviewing  some  passages  of  editorial  articles  in 
BelVs  Weekly  Messenger,  makes  use  of  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Housman,"  as  that  of  the  writer  whose  words  he 
quotes.  Having  some  interest  in  the  name  thus  used, 
and  possibly  in  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Gilbert  alludes, 
I  venture  to  claim  at  your  hands  the  right  to  sub- 
mit, that  in  this  country,  so  long  as  an  author's 
signature  is  not  compulsory,  personal  attacks  upon 
supposed  writers  of  newspaper  articles  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  either  grossest  igno- 
rance, or  ungentlemanly  disregard,  of  a  recognised 
rule  of  courtesy.  William  Housman,  Hornby,  Lan- 
caster, Nov.  22. 

Who  Breaks  Pays.— The  only  connection  I  have 
with  agriculture  is  in  reading  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
week  by  week  together  with  many  thousands  of  farmers, 
and,  like  them,  paying  rates  and  taxes  ;  and  more 
than  that,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  fitness  for 
addressing  you,  I  pay  heavily  for  beef  and  mutton. 
That,  rates  and  taxes,  and  journal  reading  being 
admitted,  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  lines 
printed  at  p.  1506,  in  the  repoit  of  the  discussion 
following  the  reading  of  Mr.  Mechi's  paper  on  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  the  live  stock  of  the  farm.  Mr. 
Neild,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  is  reported  to  have 
said—"  The  cardinal  practical  mode  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  was  to  put  the  homesteads  in  proper 
condition.  The  attention  of  owners  should  be  called 
to  the  hopelessly  bad  condition  of  the  homesteads, 
especially  on  the  small  farms  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  disease  was  to  be 
found."  To  me  there  appears  to  be  here  more  than, 
at  first  glance,  meets  the  eye.  Premising  that  my 
education  has,  during  the  past  two  or  three  busy  years 
for  manufacturers,  been  somewhat  neglected  as  to  the 
exact  uses  to  which  the  rates  are  put,  I  may  note  that 
I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
them  and  compensation  for  animals  "stamped out,"  or 
poleaxed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion. 
Well,  then,  if  tenants  of  grazing  and  other  "farms  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
disease  is  to  be  found,"  tacitly  agree  to  the  continuance 
of  a  profound  nuisance,  should  not  they  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  immediate  consequences  ?  Is  it  not  {the 
rate  question  being  supposed  to  be  true)  thoroughly 
unjust  that  ratepayers  should  first  of  all  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  downright  neglect,  and 
then  be  forced  to  pay,  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  food,  a 
second  levy,  as  a  solatium  for  the  engenderment  of  dirt 
and   filth  ?      I   think   this   is  an   injustice    calling  for 


immediate  attention.  O  for  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
— for  freedom  in  agriculture,  Minister  or  no  Minister  ! 
Pray  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  side  of 
the  question.  Agriculturists  are  now  going  in  for  a 
thorough  adjustment  of  local  burdens  ;  that  they  may 
have  an  eye  to  the  particular  burden  now  noticed — that 
they  may  succeed  in  making  those  who  break  pay — is 
the  desire  of  A  Ratepayer, 

Autumn  Planting  of  Potatos.  — In  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  p.  1 574,  is  the  following  from  a 
correspondent: — "It  follows  from  these  remarks  that 
Potatos  should  be  planted  for  the  main  crop  as 
early  as  possible,  for  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  early  frosts  have  not  so  injurious  an  effect  as  the 
late  rains."  And  so  say  I.  Last  year  I  tried  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe's  plan,  with  the  best  of  results, 
and  intend  to  follow  it,  unless  I  see  reasons  for 
the  contrary.  I  finished  my  autumn  planting  on 
November  21  :  sorts,  Rivers'  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's 
Prolific.  My  next  planting  will  be  in  February,  for 
more  of  Prolific,  Coldstream,  and  such  sorts  as  Mr. 
Radclyffe  has  recommended.  I  am  quite  aware  your 
correspondent  does  not  mean  autumn  planting  when 
he  speaks  of  early  planting  ;  but  his  ideas  respecting 
early  frosts,  &c,  are  the  same  as  my  own,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  applying  the  whole  of  the  sentence. 
W,  W. 

The  Malt  Tax.  —  Probably  now  more  than  ever  do 
the  general  public  take  an  interest  in  agriculturists, 
their  sayings  and  doings,  and  few  men  lay  down  an 
agricultural  paper  as  uninteresting,  or  without  carrying 
away  in  their  mind  something  of  lasting  interest.  I 
am  an  "  outsider,"  yet  week  by  week  I  read  every 
line  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  every  week  I  glean 
some  information  of  value  to  me.  Occasionally, 
however,  as  may  be  expected  in  an  "outsider,"  I  meet 
with  things  I  do  not  understand,  and  concerning 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  information. 
I  have  before  me  now  a  case  in  point.  In  your 
issue  for  November  15,  at  p.  1540,  Mr.  Clarke  is 
represented  as  saying  (arguing  against  the  Malt-tax, 
I  presume),  "As  a  rule  .  .  .  the  farmer  pays  as  Malt- 
tax  upon  his  own  consumption  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  his  Income-tax."  Then  follow  figures  in 
proof,  together  with  others  showing  the  tax  paid  by 
labourers  on  a  certain  farm.  I  find,  besides,  that  beer  is 
paid  on  this  farm  as  part  wages.  I  may,  asan  "outsider," 
be  excused  for  my  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  see 
where  the  hardship  of  the  Malt-tax  comes  in,  and  for 
my  desire  to  glean  information.  I  believe  the  con- 
sumer of  "honest  malt"  pays  the  tax,  and  he  alone. 
Of  course  there  may  be  a  hardship  in  the  first  collec- 
tion— that  is  another  matter,  I  imagine ;  and  if 
the  farmer  chooses  to  become  a  consumer  he  must 
submit  to  be  a  tax-payer.  If  the  labourer  is  content  to 
"take  out"  part  of  his  wages  in  beer,  he  cannot 
complain  that  he  becomes  to  a  trifling  extent  a  tax- 
payer also — as  every  Briton  ought  to  be  who  has  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  the  State  over  him.  If 
labourers  choose  to  diink  beer  of  their  own,  after  work 
hours,  they  do  it  of  their  own  accord — just  as  they  do 
sugared  tea,  spirits,  &c,  which  pay  toll  to  the  State. 
Of  what  is  there  reason  to  complain  ?  We  will  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  Tobacco  grows  in  bonded 
warehouses  :  before  it  can  be  sent  into  the  trade  the 
buyer  pays  the  duty,  adds  it  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  and  finally  the  public  pay  the  duty. 
Can  any  one  direct  me  to  a  journal  in  which  the 
plaint  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers  is  to  be 
found  ?  So  also  with  other  articles  of  consumption 
which  have  to  pay  duty  before  finding  their  way  to  the 
counter  or  scales.  I  may  just  remark,  in  passing,  that 
perhaps  if  less  beer  were  paid  as  part  wages,  there 
would  be  less  demand  on  the  wages  remaining  for  more 
beer.  In  all  that  is  here  stated  I  may  be  utterly 
wrong,  but  I  want  more  and  better  proof  than  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Clarke.  Perhaps  some  fellow-reader 
may  be  able  to  oblige  me  with  facts  more  suited  to  my 
capacity.    Outsider. 

New  York  Mills  Sale. — I  am  glad  to  see  by  a 
copy  of  Belts  Weekly  Messenger,  which  a  friend  has 
just  lent  me,  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  his  version 
of  the  percentage  agreement  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Carr.  It  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  that 
English  Shorthorn  breeders  have  little  cause  to  thank 
those  who  profess  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  pursuit, 
to  supply  trustworthy  information,  and  to  give  timely 
cautions.  I  am  glad,  also,  to  see  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  letter  which  you  did  mc  the  favour  to  insert 
(November  15)  was  written  for  the  columns  of  the 
above-named  journal.  It  was  my  original  proposal 
to  you  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  should  be  appended 
to  my  letter,  with  the  Editor's  replies.  It  seems 
probable  that  further  disclosures  are  still  to  come. 
G,  Gilbert,  Claxton,  Norwich,  Nov.  2$. 

Poultry  for  Profit. — I  am  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  mode  by  which  poultry  may  be 
made  a  source  of  profit  on  a  large  scale,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  information  as  to  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  ever  kept 
them  in  large  numbers,  say  1000  or  2000,  and,  if  so, 
can  they,  and  will  they,  render  any  help  to  one  about 
trying  the  experiment?  As  it  is  through  your  pages 
that  I  have  been  led  to  desire  further  information  I 


trust  you  will  give  this  room  in  your  next,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  constant  reader  and  subscriber,  Wm. 
Thompson,  34,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich,  Nov.  21.  [Take 
a  journey  through  the  rich  lowland  country  about 
Spalding,  and  see  the  multitudes  of  birds  round  every 
small  homestead  :  inquire  thereabouts.  We  will  do  so 
for  you.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Kansas. — The  following,  though  not  a  communica- 
tion from  Kansas,  may  be  more  fitly  placed  here  than 
in  any  other  of  our  pages,  as  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  those  interested  as  intending  emi- 
grants. It  is  the  address,  abridged,  of  Mr.  R.  Scott 
Skirving  before  the  East  Lothian  Farmers'  Club  the 
other  day  : — 

He  said  he  was  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make 
more  than  a  few  desultory  remarks  about  the  agricul- 
ture of  Central  America,  but  he  hoped  by-and-by  to 
bring  before  the  public  in  various  ways  some  of  the 
strange  and  beautiful  and  exciting  scenes  which  he 
witnessed  in  America.  He  had  always  been  fond  of 
travelling,  and  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have 
this  propensity  gratified.  He  had  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  and  he  gladly 
embraced  the  proposal  to  travel  over  a  great  part  of 
America.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  he  should 
say  something  about  the  origin  of  this  expedition. 
Mr.  Grant  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  was 
born  in  humble  circumstances,  but  he  went  to  London 
and  made  a  large  fortune.  Retiring  in  great  measure 
from  business,  he  travelled  for  pleasure  in  America, 
and  it  was  while  passing  over  the  vast  legions  in 
Central  America  that  the  thought  struck  him,  although 
he  was  not  an  agriculturist,  that  this  was  the  most 
wonderful  country  he  had  ever  seen.  He  accordingly 
bought  a  piece  of  this  land,  in  size  about  as  large  as 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian.  It  was  purchased,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  farming  it,  but  as  a  speculation.  Mr. 
Grant  wished  to  cut  it  up  into  square  miles  and  sell  it 
to  other  people,  and,  in  order  to  advertise  it,  as  they 
might  say,  he  invited  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  from 
Scotland,  England,  and  America  to  visit  his  great 
estate,  which  had  been  named  Victoria,  in  honour  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  To  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
Grant  said,  "I  have  picked  you  gentlemen  out  as 
persons  who  know  something  of  agriculture.  Come  and 
look  as  this  country,  and  tell  the  people  what  you 
think  about  it.  If  it  is  a  bad  country,  say  so.  You 
are  not  to  say  one  word  that  you  do  not  thoroughly 
believe."  He  (the  chairman}  went  on  these  terms, 
along  with  two  other  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  two 
from  England,  and  one  from  America — six  in  all.  In 
travelling  over  America,  one  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  enormous  extent  and  also  the  flatness 
of  that  country.  Although  the  United  States  had  a 
population  exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  people  were  so  scattered,  that  after  one  proceeded 
a  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic  he  got  into  a  virgin 
country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  shown  by  the 
gigantic  vegetation  which  everywhere  met  the  eye. 
When  the  deputation  visited  Kansas,  it  was  in  the 
worst  time  of  the  year — the  middle  of  August.  He 
was  told  that  in  spring  the  plains  were  covered  with 
the  most  glorious  verdure  ;  but  when  they  arrived  the 
grass  was  burned  up,  and  his  first  impression  was,  that 
it  was  the  most  wretched  place  in  the  world,  where 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  exist.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  dry  prairie  grass,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  other  animals,  grew  perfectly  fat.  A  repoit 
was  drawn  up  by  the  deputation,  in  which  they  stated 
that  Mr.  Grant's  property  was  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary resources,  and  offered  a  very  inviting  field  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  land  might  be  most 
profitably  cultivated,  and  was  capable  of  producing 
almost  every  kind  of  crop.  He  confessed  that  it  went 
against  the  grain  with  him  to  do  anything  to 
aggrandise  the  Yankees.  He  would  rather  like  to  see 
people  go  to  the  British  colonies.  In  Shetland  he 
believed  a  young  sheep-farmer  would  make  money. 
Canada  had  its  buffalo  grounds  to  compete  with 
Kansas  ;  but  it  was  his  candid  opinion  that  a  young 
man  who  went  to  Canada  should  not  be  a  farmer,  tot 
the  ground  there  contained  multitudes  of  tree  roots, 
and  was  covered  to  such  an  extent  with  boulders  that 
the  labour  of  working  the  soil  was  perfectly  over- 
whelming. In  Kansas,  on  the  contrary,  the  plough 
went  through  the  prairie  lands  as  smoothly  as  in  the 
best  cultivated  fields  of  East  Lothian.  In  Victoria 
there  were  two  East  Lothian  farmers,  and  he  would 
recommend  young  men  with  a  capital  of  from  £\ooo 
to  ^2000  to  go  out  to  that  country.  For  his  own  part  he 
would  not  go  out  there,  for  he  would  not  live  under  a 
Republican  Government  like  that  of  the  United  States; 
but  there  were  other  men  with  less  strong  prejudices 
and  feelings  ;  and,  besides,  they  might  go  out  and 
"spoil  the  Egyptians."  They  should  go  out  and  make 
money,  and  then  come  back  to  spend  it  in  this  country. 
It  was  useless  for  a  young  farmer  to  pay  ,£3  per  acre 
for  a  farm  in  this  country  when  he  could  get  a  whole 
farm  to  himself  for  ever  for  £1  an  acre  in  Victoria.  A 
farmer  whom  he  "  interviewed  "  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing  as  his  experience: — "Land  costs  from  5  to  10 
dols.  per  acre.  To  build  a  house  and  dig  a  well  costs 
from  £$0  to  £t$o,  the  house  being  a  good  dwelling, 
with  four  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  other  conveniences. 
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Taxes  are  nominal.  It  a  sheep  stock  is  kept,  Mis- 
souri ewes  cost  about  4  dols.  ;  but  while  at  Victoria 
he  saw  a  letter  offering  good  young  ewes  at 
2  A  dols.  The  produce  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than 
one  lamb  a  year,  and  the  clip  averages  5  lb-  aU  over. 
Deaths  are  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  There  are  no  insect  pests  which  attack  sheep 
(so  he  was  assured),  but  scab  is  not  unknown.  English 
raras  should  certainly  be  introduced,  which  would 
■greatly  improve  the  breed.  Cows  can  also  be  had  in 
any  number,  and  breeders  should  get  bulls  of  English 
breeds."  The  account  given  by  another  farmer  was  as 
follows  : — "  He  ploughed  his  land  by  hiring  men,  who 
provided  everything  necessary,  and  did  the  work,  the 
first  ploughing  of  prairie  grass  costing  3  dols.  per  acre. 
The  ground  is  then  sown  with  Indian  Corn,  the  only 
crop  suitable  for  the  first  year,  and,  if  the  farmer 
choose,  he  may  go  on  sowing  corn  after  corn  for  many 
years  without  manure,  only  going  a  little  deeper  each 
year  to  turn  up  new  soil.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  the  first  year's  crop  : — Ploughing,  first 
year,  3  dols.  ;  Indian  Corn  seed,  15c;  putting  in  seed, 
I  dol.  ;  harvesting,  1  dol.  ;  cobbing  and  carting, 
I  dol. — total  cost,  6  dols.  15c.  Return: — Average 
crop,  40  bush,  (though  there  might  be  70  bush.). 
The  produce  sells  readily  on  the  spot  at  60  c.  per 
bushel,  which,  at  40  bush,  per  acre,  is  24  dols. 
If  we  deduct  the  6  dols.  15  c,  or  say  7  dols.,  there 
is  a  clear  profit  of  17  dols.  per  acre,  which,  taking 
the  greenback  at  3j.  6</.,  is  59^.  6c/.  Wheat,  Oats,  or 
Barley  may  follow  the  Indian  Com  the  second  year. 
The  Wheat  is  sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Millet  can  also  be  grown.  Wheat  costs  about  the 
same  to  produce  as  Indian  Corn,  only  the  seed  costs  a 
little  more.  A  crop  of  Wheat  not  far  from  Victoria 
yielded  37  bush,  this  year.  It  was  trodden  out  by 
oxen,  the  old  wasteful  plan  of  the  East.  Flails  should 
be  got  while  the  place  is  in  its  infancy.  Barley 
averages  30  bush.,  Oats  from  50  to  So.  I  should  have 
said  a  common  herd  can  be  got  for  20  dols.  a  month, 
but  40  dols.  would  require  to  be  paid  for  a  shepherd, 
with  a  lodging."  The  Chairman  went  on  to  say  that 
Victoria  was  one  of  the  healthiest  places  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  It  was  a  habitable  country,  although  it 
was  too  hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter,  just  as 
other  parts  of  America.  In  New  York  he  saw  the 
barometer  at  104  °  in  the  shade  in  summer,  and  he  was 
told  that  in  winter  the  frost  penetrated  4^  or  5  feet 
into  the  soil.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  Victoria 
offered  a  capital  field  for  healthy  young  men  with  a 
capital  of  from  ^1000  to  ^"2000. 

The  following  is  the  report  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Skirving  and  his  colleagues  : — 

We  wish  to  give  some  expression  of  the  opinion  we 
have  formed,  after  the  most  careful  investigation  we  are 
able  to  make,  that  your  extensive  property  is  possessed  of 
extraordinary  resources,  and  offers  a  very  inviting  field  for 
-agricultural  enterprise.  Having  visited  Kansas  in  August 
and  September,  when  the  land  is  at  its  driest,  we  imagine 
-we  have  seen  its  least  inviting  aspect,  and  at  first  sight 
the  prairies  seemed  arid  and  parched.  A  very  little 
experience  and  investigation  has  proved  to  us,  however, 
that  this  is  far  from  really  the  case.  We  find  that  the 
grass,  which  looks  withered  and  burnt  up,  is,  in  fact,  a 
natural  hay,  which  feeds  as  well  as  when  green.  Sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  (like  the  native  buftalo)  eat  it  readily, 
and  fatten  quickly  upon  it.  A  special  instance  of  this  is 
given  by  your  own  30  English  rams,  which,  we 
observe,  were  in  full  condition,  though  fed  upon 
■the  natural  grass  alone  ;  and  while  it  is  well  known  that 
cattle  thrive  on  the  prairies,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  even  more  money  might  be  made  by  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  native  breeds 
might  be  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  English  rams, 
such  as  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Shropshire,  or  Oxford 
Downs.  While  flocks  and  herds  can  be  maintained 
on  the  prairie  in  its  natural  condition,  we  are  well  assured 
that  the  land  may  be  most  profitably  cultivated  and  is 
capable  of  producing  almost  any  kind  of  crop.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  rich  dark  brown  sandy  loam,  extending 
downwards  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  plough.  It  is 
entirely  free  of  stones  and  of  every  other  obstruction  ;  but 
limestone,  suitable  for  every  building  purpose,  crops  up  in 
■very  many  portions  of  the  property.  The  stratification 
and  general  lie  of  the  beds  render  them  capable  of  being 
-easily  quarried,  while  the  general  softness  of  the  stones, 
on  just  being  exposed,  makes  it  easy  working  for  building 
purposes,  while,  like  many  of  the  softer  limestones  of  j 
England  it  hardens  by  exposure,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  a  soft  and  attractive  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  is  in 
•every  way  eminently  adapted  for  building  purposes,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  numerous  buildings  erected  along  the  rail- 
way of  similar  stone.  Good  water  for  household  purposes 
is  always  found  at  from  10  to  40  feet  below  the  surface. 
White  some  of  us  believe  that  the  ordinary  plough  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Victoria,  we  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  spot  of  the  world  can  offer 
a  finer  field  for  the  unobstructed  operations  of  steam- 
ploughing.  Considering  that  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  railway  passes  through  Victoria,  thus  securing  a  ready 
market  for  every  description  of  produce,  and  affording 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  United  States,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  its  rich  and  fertile  soil  offers  an 
exceptionally  favourable  field  for  the  arable  as  well  as  the 
pastoral  farmer. 

We  have  inquired  very  particularly  as  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  convinced  that  this  part  of 
Kansas  will  contrast  favourably  in  this  all-important 
respect  with  any  part  of  the  world.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  state  that  so  convinced  are  we  that  the  settlement  of 
Victoria  will  rapidly  rise  in  market  value,  that  we  have 
ourselves  made  investments  in  it,  which  we  confidently 


expect  will  prove  profitable. — We  remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, 

R.  Scot  Skirving,  President  Royal  Physical  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh,  Ex-President  of  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

A.  Betiiune,  of  Blebo,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland. 

Chas.  Prescott,  of  Stroude  Park,  Kent,  England. 

R.  W.  Edis.  F.S.A.,  past  President  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  of  London. 

John  Ferguson,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Tiios.  R.  Clark,  of  Fisk,  Clark  &  Fagge,  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Sflricte, 

CAR  MAR  THENSHIRE. 
Tcnant-Right. — At    the   quarterly   meeting   of  this 
Society  Mr.  DAVIES  said  : — 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  relationship  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  success  and  well-being 
of  nations  depend  on  the  due  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  each.  Indeed,  so  nearly  connected  are  the 
links  of  relationship  that  they  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  two  different  functions  in  the  same  body, 
which  incorporation  is  developed,  succoured,  and 
maintained  in  proportion  as  its  different  members  con- 
tribute to  its  healthy  organisation.  The  question  is  an 
old  one,  and  it  has  often  been  discussed,  from  the  time 
that  Mr.  Pusey  began  to  agitate  it  in  1S47  ;  but  at  no 
period  has  it  enlisted  such  a  universal  cry  for  a  settle- 
ment as  at  present,  when  the  demand  for  human  food 
so  far  outstrips  the  home  supply  as  to  call  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  mode  of  farming,  whereby  the  tenant,  in 
order  to  develope  the  resources  of  his  farm,  is  obliged 
to  invest  larger  capital  than  of  yore,  under  what 
we  may  call  the  exhaustive  system.  Now,  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Read  promise  to  assist  this  development 
by  an  enactment  called  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act, 
the  provisions  of  which  we  are  here  to  discuss,  I 
trust,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  manner. 

The  1st  clause  entitles  the  tenant  at  leaving,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  compensation  in  respect  of  improve- 
ments, whether  temporary,  durable,  or  permanent.  I 
quite  coincide  with  this,  and  I  think  that  most  land- 
lords of  my  acquaintance  practise  it,  provided  the 
improvements  have  been  done  with  their  consent  and 
to  their  satisfaction.  The  2d  clause  explains  what  is 
understood  by  temporary,  durable,  or  permanent  im- 
provements— namely,  temporary  improvements  shall 
extend  to  any  outlays  effectually  and  properly  incurred 
in  the  purchase  and  application  of  manures,  or  ferti- 
lisers to  other  than  corn  crops,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
corn,  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  live 
stock  on  the  holding.  "  Durable  improvements  shall 
extend  to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred 
by  a  tenant  in  subsoiling,  getting  up,  and  removing 
stones,  liming,  chalking,  marling,  claying,  boning  with 
undissolved  bones,  laying  down  permanent  pasture,  or 
in  any  other  improvements  which  have  a  durable  effect 
in  amending  or  deepening  the  soil."  I  propose  that 
liming  be  classed  with  the  temporary  instead  of  with 
the  durable  improvements,  and  I  think  I  may  be  sup- 
ported in  this  by  most  tenants  in  this  country.  Per- 
manent improvements  shall  extend  to  any  outlay  effec- 
tually and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in  reclaiming, 
levelling,  warping,  planting  (other  than  ornamental), 
draining,  making  or  improving  watercourses,  works  of 
irrigation,  ponds,  wells,  reservoirs,  fences,  roads,  bridges, 
or  in  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  on  the 
holding,  or  in  any  other  improvement  of  a  permanent 
nature.  Works  of  a  permanent  nature  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  landlord,  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  tenant  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
and  it  is  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  that  such 
works  should  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
the,  landlord  or  his  agent.  The  3d  clause  enables 
arbitrators  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  outlay  for  tem- 
porary improvements  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
tenancy,  and  to  frame  their  awards,  against  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  but,  in  making  their  calculations, 
due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  general  state  of  the 
holding,  and,  in  case  of  any  hay  or  straw  being  sold,  a 
proper  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the 
said  award.  This  clause  looks  very  smooth,  but  I  feaf 
that  there  exist  under  the  surface  a  great  many 
asperities,  which  in  practice  would  interfere  very  mate- 
rially with  the  satisfactory  working.  For  instance,  the 
parties  may  agree  to  a  single  arbitrator,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final ;  but  what  guarantee  has  he  that  the  very 
vouchers  he  has  allowed  have  not  been  cooked  to 
extort  money  from  an  innocent  landlord,  or  from  a 
plodding  incoming  tenant,  whose  position  is  too  much 
neglected  by  this  Act  ?  I  maintain  that  no  allowance 
should  be  made  for  cake  or  artificial  manure,  unless 
the  voucher  is  accompanied  by  an  analysis,  and  a 
guarantee  that  they  have  been  applied  without  any 
waste.  But  suppose  the  parties  do  not  elect  a  common 
arbitrator,  and  that  their  respective  arbitrators  fail  to 
agree — who  is  to  decide?  An  umpire  appointed  by 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  who  would  most  pro- 
bably be  as  ignorant  of  our  customs  as  he  would  be  of 
the  language  ?  I  ask  you  solemnly,  is  it  fair  ?  Is  it 
justice  ?    Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  coun- 


try that  the  decision  of  such  an  umpire  shall  be  beyond 
appeal  ?  I  must  say  I  am  in  favour  of  a  county  board 
formed  of  equal  numbers  of  ex-ofneios  and  tenant- 
farmers,  not  only  to  be  a  board  of  appeal,  but  also  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  county  finance  committee. 
The  4th  clause  enables  arbitrators  to  assess  durable 
improvements  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
tenancy,  provided  such  improvements  add  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  place,  and  provided  that  they  are  not  executed 
after  receiving  notice  to  quit,  or  in  case  of  a  lease  within 
two  years  of  its  expiration,  the  arbitrators  taking  into 
consideration  any  benefits  which  the  tenant  may  have 
received  from  the  landlord.  The  period  of  10  years 
may  be  shortened  to  seven  years,  and  even  in  that  case 
who  would  be  the  witnesses  that  the  improvements  had 
been  executed,  or  what  sort  of  documents  could  be  laid 
before  the  arbitrator  to  help  him  to  form  his  award  ? 
By  the  5th  clause,  the  arbitrators  have  the  same  powers 
to  assess  for  permanent  improvements  as  for  durable, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  period  of  compensation 
extends  to  20  years  instead  of  10  years,  and  that  no 
outlay  made  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  in 
writing,  or  his  agent,  shall  be  allowed,  save  the  outlay 
for  effective  draining  and  open  watercourses,  which  the 
landlord  had  refused  to  execute  after  proper  notice  : 
the  claim  for  compensation  to  be  always  subject  to  any 
benefit  the  tenant  may  have  derived  from  such  im- 
provements. I  consider  that  the  tenant  should  not 
undertake  any  works  of  a  permanent  nature  that  would 
not  repay  him  in  14  years.  With  regard  to  the  period 
of  compensation,  I  would  suggest  to  shorten  the  time 
in  temporary  improvements  from  four  to  three  years,  in 
durable  improvements  from  10  to  7  years,  and  in  per- 
manent, from  20  to  14  years.  The  clauses  6th,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  10th,  nth,  are  fair  and  equitable. 

The  1 2th  clause  has  afforded  more  discussion  than 
probably  the  whole  of  the  others  put  together  ;  and,  if 
this  Bill  fails  to  become  law,  I  fancy  that  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  very  strong  and  conflicting  opinions  that 
are  held  on  this  clause.  At  post-prandial  effusions 
gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  whose  integrity  we 
have  no  cause  to  doubt,  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
this  clause  interfered  with  the  law  of  contract,  and 
therefore  as  such  should  be  discarded.  Mr.  C. 
S.  Read,  M.P.,  says  that  most  enactments  interfere 
with  the  law  of  contract.  I  personally  dislike  med- 
dling with  the  law  of  contract,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
am  convinced  that  if  this  Bill  be  passed  without  the 
I2th  clause  the  whole  will  be  inoperative,  except  as  a 
supplemental  Act,  viz.,  to  have  effect  only  when  no 
agreement  or  lease  exists.  I  will  read  the  whole 
clause  fc— "  That  any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under  this  Act, 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at 
law  and  in  equity."  But  there  are  other  clauses  further 
on  which  provide  that  a  tenant  can  make  a  contract  if 
he  agrees  with  his  landlord  to  execute  a  lease  for  a 
period  exceeding  20  years.  Some  argue  that  land  is  a 
monopoly,  and  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  have  not 
the  same  contracting  power,  consequently  this  clause  is 
essential  to  protect  the  tenant.  Others  believe  that  the 
contracting  parties  must  know  what  would  be  best  for 
them  better  than  the  Legislature.  My  experience  is, 
that  the  rumour  of  a  farm  in  the  market  is  circulated 
with  almost  incredible  quickness,  and  the  owner  or  his 
agent  is  favoured  with  a  score  or  more  of  applicants  ; 
under  these  circumstances  is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
but  that  the  landlord  can,  to  a  great  degree,  dictate 
his  own  terms  ?  Although  few  are  the  landlords  who 
dictate  conditions  which  are  injurious  to  the  public 
interest  without  injuring  their  own.  According  to  the 
13th  clause,  the  landlord  can,  after  six  months'  notice, 
appropriate  sufficient  land  to  build  cottages,  with  or 
without  gardens,  on  payment  of  surface  damages  and 
an  abatement  in  the  rent  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  land.     I  see  no  objection  to  this. 

The  14th  clause  confirms  all  existing  agreements  and. 
leases.  But  I  say  leases,  as  generally  worded,  are  too 
long,  and  contain  clauses  which  are  more  applicable  to 
the  state  of  farming  a  century  ago  than  the  present.  All 
that  would  be  required  is  to  prescribe  a  feeding  course 
of  farming  for  the  last  four  years  or  so  of  the  lease  ;  for 
restrictions  have  seldom  converted  a  bad  tenant  into  a 
good  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  soured 
an  enterprising  one.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston — a  great 
authority  in  the  North — says,  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  a  form  of  lease  which  should  be  sufficiently 
stringent  to  restrain  an  evil-disposed  tenant  without 
being  too  severe  on  a  good  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  bad  farmer  is  always  overpaid  when  quitting,  while 
the  good  farmer  is  frequently  paid  too  scantily.  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  under  the  article 
lease,  says  that  the  Scotch  have  less  trust  than  the 
English  in  their  landlords  j  so,  having  demanded  leases 
under  such  mutual  mistrust,  the  land  is  let  much 
dearer.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  Scot- 
land has  derived  under  leases,  they  have  their  dis- 
advantages, as  Mr.  McNeil  Caird  has  very  strongly 
said,  "On  a  seven-course  farm  held  on  a  19  years' 
lease,  you  may  reckon  that  the  last  five  years  will  be  a 
period  of  reduced  expenditure  by  the  outgoing  tenant, 
and  of  exhaustive  cropping.  Then  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  new  lease  will  be  a  period  of  liberal  expenditure 
and  gradual  restoration  of  productive  power.     For  the 
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next  seven  years  you  may  expect  the  farm  to  be  in  full 
fertility,  and  then  again  the  evil  cycle  of  exhaustion. 
You  will  have  on  the  same  farm  seven  years  of 
Egptian  fatness,  alternating  with  periods  of  compara- 
tive leanness,  but  the  lean  years  will  be  in  proportion 
of  12  to  7."  Such  cycles  of  leanness  and  fatness  would 
not  happen  if  the  good  tenant  had  a  fair  agreement, 
insuring  full  compensation  for  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment that  would  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm.  The 
15th  clause  contains  the  operation  of  the  12th  to  leases 
under  20  years,  so  if  landlord  and  tenant  agree  to  a 
lease  longer  than  20  years  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt 
any  mode  of  contract,  but  the  tenant,  nevertheless, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  any  tem- 
porary improvement.  The  17th  clause  enables  land- 
lords at  any  time  during  tenancy  under  a  lease  of 
20  years  and  upwards,  to  claim  compensation  in 
respect  of  dilapidations  on,  or  deterioration  in,  the  soil. 
At  letting  time  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  have  a 
full  and  careful  report  of  the  state  of  the  holding.  The 
18th  clause  shows  the  powers  vested  in  arbitration,  of 
which  we  complained  under  the  3d  clause. 

The  19th  clause  puts  unbounded  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  I  fear  this  would 
create  an  enormous  supply  of  inexperienced  inspectors 
and  untried  arbitrators,  whose  influence  would  lend 
more  to  estrange  landlords  and  tenants  than  to  con- 
ciliate them.  Why  not  have  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
with  County  Boards,  as  before  suggested  ?  The  20th 
clause  is  commendable,  for  it  proposes  to  extend  the 
notice  to  quit  from  six  months  to  twelve  months.  The 
21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  clauses  explain  the 
power  invested  in  limited  owners,  who  are  entitled  to 
grant  leases  not  exceeding  20  years,  previous  powers 
not  interfered  with — and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  to  saddle  the  estate  with  a 
rent-charge  of  5  per  cent. — terminable  in  35  years — for 
every  j£ioo  expended  to  the  approval  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners. The  limited  owner,  unless  very  vigilantly 
watched  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  may  foolishly 
or  maliciously  encumber  the  estate,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  successor.  But  of  course  this  will  depend  on  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  inspectors.  The  26th,  27th, 
28th,  29th,  and  30th  clauses  entitle  landlords  to  borrow 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  tenants 
at  quitting  ;  thereby  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  shall 
declare  that  such  holding  is  subject  to  an  annuity  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  terminable  in  35  years. 
The  31st,  33d,  33d,  and  34th  clauses  are  definitions, 
which  call  for  no  comment,  further  than  to  state  that 
this  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  holding  that  is  not 
agricultural  or  pastoral. 

Having  hastily  revised  the  whole  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  objects  in 
view,  but  at  the  same  time  very  much  doubt,  if  it 
should  pass  into  law,  that  it  would  confer  all  the  bless- 
ings its  most  sanguine  supporters  promise.  For  what- 
ever is  done  by  the  Legislature,  a  good  deal  will 
remain  for  the  landlord,  agent,  and  tenant  to  perform 
before  the  resources  of  our  land  are  doubled,  as  some 
high  authorities  maintain  they  are  capable  of.  Before 
there  can  exist  a  proper  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant  the  landlord  ought  to  be  well  informed  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  his  youth,  or 
failing  this  he  should,  when  settled  in  life,  or  when  he 
retires  from  some  arduous  appointment,  or  when  he 
becomes  possessed  of  an  estate,  to  keep  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  under  the  management  of  a 
tried  and  successful  bailiff,  who  should  be  instructed  to 
farm  as  an  enlightened  rent-paying  tenant  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  Minute  and  clear  accounts  should  be 
recorded  of  every  transaction,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  balance-sheet  made  for  the  combined  benefit  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenantry  should  be  invited 
to  examine  the  workings  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  to 
scrutinise  the  items  in  the  balance-sheet.  This  would 
tend  to  dispel  the  misgivings  which  tenants  are  often 
labouring  under  with  regard  to  high-class  farming. 
This  plan  would  teach  the  landlord  to  understand  the 
effects  of  bad  seasons  on  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
it  would  help  the  agent  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
arrears  in  the  rent-book  ;  and  to  show  the  propriety  of 
returning  a  percentage  to  the  tenants,  or  of  laying  out 
an  equivalent  in  permanent  improvements  if  necessary. 
The  said  home  farm  should  be  stocked  with  selected 
and  rent-paying  animals  of  every  description.  Male 
animals  of  undoubted  pedigree  and  blood  should  be 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantiy,  upon  payment  of 
reasonable  remuneration.  The  implements  should  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  suitableness  and  economy. 
On  this  farm  there  should  be  a  portion  of  land  allotted 
for  carrying  out  experiments  of  every  nature  in  keeping 
with  the  progress  of  modern  agriculture,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  estate  agent ;  and  connected 
therewith  there  should  be  a  museum  where  geological, 
botanical,  and  other  specimens  might  be  preserved,  and 
where  adulterated  seed  and  spurious  feeding  stuffs  could 
be  deposited  to  undergo  the  microscopical  and  other 
investigations  which  might  be  thought  necessary  in 
order  to  divulge  fraud  of  whatever  nature.  The  good 
effects  of  such  a  procedure  would  soon  tell  on  the 
tenantry,  who  should  know  how  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  their  farms,  who  have  the  means  of  doing  it, 
and  who  have  the  willing  ardour  of  performing  the 
duties.     But  no  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 


will  avail  in  the  absence  of  security,  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  the  foundation  of  good  farming,  and 
unless  such  is  forthcoming,  the  tenant  will  be  hampered 
to  a  confined  circle,  the  landlord  damaged  in  his  pro- 
perty, the  public  despoiled  in  their  inheritance  to  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  the  labourer  robbed  of  his  just 
patrimony,  and  the  flow  of  capital  will  be  stagnated  at 
its  fountain  head. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Buckley  said  :  I  remember  that  the  Bill  was 
published,  at  the  time  it  was  brought  forward  by 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Read,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
and  the  reading  of  the  paper  to-day  has  recalled  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  my  mind.  I  agree  with  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill,  which  states  that  the  object  is  to 
enforce  the  granting  to  tenants  of  compensation  for  all 
unexhausted  improvements.  These  improvements  are 
classified,  as  we  have  seen.  Some  are  temporary  and 
some  are  more  durable  improvements,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  all  be  secured  fairly  and  rightly 
to  the  tenant.  I  say  they  ought  to  be  secured.  They 
are  due  to  them — they  are  the  tenants'  property.  The 
preamble  of  the  Bill  expresses  in  effect  that  this  security 
being  ensured,  there  would  be  a  greater  improvement 
of  the  land,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  larger  production 
of  food  would  be  realised  ;  because  a  tenant,  when  he 
knows  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  have  to  quit  his  farm, 
or  should  he  receive  an  unexpected  notice  from  his 
landlord  that  he  will  be  paid  for  what  he  is  doing 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  tenancy,  he 
will  take  care  to  keep  the  land  in  a  productive  state 
up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving.  He  knows  that  what 
remains  in  the  shape  of  unexhausted  improvements  he 
will  be  paid  for,  and  therefore  he  does  not  impoverish 
the  land.  So  that  this  Bill  is  not  only  a  tenant's  right 
but  a  landlord's  right  as  well.  It  is  as  advantageous 
for  the  landlord  as  for  the  tenant,  and  it  keeps  the 
land  continually  in  a  good  and  improving  cultivation. 
I  was  very  glad  to  read  in  the  papers  a  statement  of 
Lord  Emlyn — I  think  it  was  at  Llandovery — that  he 
was  not  atallafraid  of  tenant-right.  If  the  tenant-right 
question  be  properly  considered,  it  will,  as  I  have 
said,  be  found  that-  what  is  called  tenant-right  is  as 
advantageous  for  the  landlord  as  for  the  tenant  ;  and 
the  security  given  will  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  for  the  people.  Why  should 
the  man's  landlord  or  anybody  else  be  afraid  of  that? 
I  would  not  let  a  farm  without  an  agreement,  without 
what  is  called  a  tenant- right,  because  I  know  it  is 
as  advantageous  to  me  as  it  is  to  the  tenant.  Under 
the  Tenant  Right  Bill  the  incoming  tenant  will  have 
to  pay  for  unexhausted  improvements,  tut  it  is  as 
advantageous  for  him  to  pay  for  them,  because  he  will 
thus  be  able  to  realise  in  the  first  year  of  his  tenancy 
the  same  benefits  as  if  he  had  been  carrying  the  farm 
on  for  several  years  ;  whereas  under  the  exhausting 
system  he  would  be  in  occupation  for  three  or  four 
years  before  he  would  get  the  land  into  a  fairly  pro- 
ductive state,  and  to  go  on  properly  with  his  work. 
I  therefore  say  that  I  am  for  the  principle  of  the  Act, 
and  with  the  preamble  of  the  Act  I  certainly  fully 
coincide.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  very 
necessary  to  consider.  It  was  intimated  by  Mr. 
Davies  that  if  this  Bill  is  to  become  an  Act,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  some  changes  are  very  desirable.  I 
don't  believe  it  will  become  an  Act  as  it  is,  because 
it  would  entail  upon  the  incoming  tenant  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  pay.  Unless  the  Bill  is  shorn  of  those 
cumbrous  provisions  I  don't  think  it  can  pass.  It  is 
too  cumbersome.  I  should  very  much  rather  have 
the  thing  free,  so  that  free  agreements  might  be  made 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  That  is  becoming  a  great 
deal  more  usual  of  late.  The  landlords  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  a  great  many  things  by  making  themselves 
more  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  grant  the 
tenant-right,  because  by  so  doing  they  will  keep  up 
the  land.  But  I  prefer  to  see  the  thing  free,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  this  tenant-right  should  not  be  left  to  free 
agreements.  When  we  look  to  other  counties — Wor- 
cestershire, for  instance,  and  many  other  counties  in 
England — we  see  that  these  agreements  have  been  in 
existence  from  time  immemorial  in  those  counties; 
and  they  secure  to  landlord  and  tenant  everything  that 
is  attempted  to  be  secured  by  this  Bill.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  it  certainly  must  follow  that  free  agreements 
which  will  secure  to  the  tenant  all  his  unexhausted 
improvements  are  what  the  tanants  in  this  country 
require.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  tenant-right 
may  be  secured  by  free  agreements  here  as  in  other 
places.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  the  next  meet- 
ing. I  will  take  care  before  that  time  to  read  myself 
well  up  in  the  Act.  There  is  one  thing  more.  If  the 
Bill  becomes  law,  or  anything  like  it,  I  think  it  should 
be  provided  that  before  an  in-coming  tenant  enters 
upon  a  farm,  and  before  he  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  old  tenant  or  into  a  new  agreement  with  the 
landlord  there  should  be  what  I  may  call  a  fair  stock 
taking  of  the  farm.  This  should  be  fairly  gone  into, 
otherwise  they  cannot  know  what  the  unexhausted 
improvements  might  be.  The  old  tenant  might  be 
able  to  bring  in  a  very  long  bill  for  improvements, 
whereas  when  he  entered  upon  the  farm  there  might 
have  been  greater  improvements  than  those  for  which 
he  brings  in  his  bill.  So  that  before  agreements  are 
entered  into,  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  and  the  in- 
coming  tenant  should  take  a  view  of  the  farm   in  its 


present  state,  and  contrast  tt  with  wJiat  bad  been  uune 
during  the  previous  three  or  four  years,  accor  ting  to 
the  bill  presented  by  the  outgoing  tenant. 

Mr.  J.  LEWIS  Philit'Ps  said  he  was  a  tenant  as  well 
as  a  landlord,  and  should  speak  what  he  felt,  whether 
it  was  against  their  interest  or  his  own.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  as  far  as  the  tenants  were  concerned, 
they  might  put  the  Bill  into  the  fire.  It  was  a  Bill 
intended  to  interfere  with  fair  and  equitable  contracts- 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  also  assumed  that  the 
landlord  and  tenant  could  not  properly  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant.  It 
assumed  that  there  was  too  much  intelligence  on  one 
side,  and  too  much  ignorance  on  the  other.  He  con- 
tended that  the  tenant-farmer  of  that  county,  when  he 
took  a  farm,  was  as  intelligent  in  a  business  point  or* 
view  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  be.  And  if 
there  should  be  a  difficulty  there  was  the  agent  to  inter- 
fere in  the  interest  of  both.  Because,  they  sh 
remember  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
have  a  tenant  who  had  not  the  ability  or  the  capital  to- 
carry  on  the  farm  properly.  It  was  the  interest  and  the 
wish  of  the  landlord  and  his  agent  to  introduce  the 
best  tenant  into  the  farm  ;  because  they  found  th  lI 
more  intelligence  and  the  more  capital  a  tenant  had  at 
his  command  the  better  was  the  farm  cultivated.  See- 
ing that,  he  contended  that  it  was  only  fair  that  the 
landlord  should  give  fair  play  to  the  tenant  to  farm  in 
his  own  way,  and  to  lay  his  capital  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  and  skill,  so  as  to  produce  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  money  invested  in  the  land.  It 
was  pretended  that  the  Bill  introduced  was  applicable 
to  the  landlords  and  tenants  throughout  the  country. 
That  could  not  be  so.  Look  at  the  tenant-farmers 
in  England,  where  they  had  large  holdings.  What  wa^ 
applicable  to  them  was  not  applicable  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  holdings  were  small,  and  the 
tenant-farmers,  as  a  rule,  men  of  small  means.  Mr. 
Eoardman  had  talked  of  throwing  small  farms  together 
and  making  large  holdings;  but  they  could  not  find 
tenants  to  take  large  holdings,  and  hence  the  landlords 
tried  to  farm  the  small  holdings  as  best  they  could. 
They  would  not  find  the  big  farmer  with  his  hrge 
capital  coming  into  that  country.  He  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  small  return  that  satisfied  the  smaU 
farmer.  The  large  farmers  must  have  large  returns. 
He  would  therefore  say,  let  the  small  farmers  of  that 
country  have  fair  play  as  against  the  large  farm,' 
England,  and  that  they  would  not  have  under  this  Bill. 
To  talk  about  permanent  impro'.  I'lnunU,  1.1. 
in  that  country  want  clauses  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
settle  the  question  of  permanent  improvements,  because 
every  farmer  knew  that  if  he  laid  out  his  money  in  a 
fair  and  proper  manner  he  would  reap  the  benefit.  lie 
knew  that  he  would  receive  compensation  for  the 
money  laid  out  in  liming  and  manuring  and  draining, 
because  he  knew  that  he  could  live  upon  the  farm  as 
long  as  he  chose.  The  tenant  knew  that  he  could 
remain  on  the  land  as  long  as  he  pleased  if 
he  farmed  it  properly.  The  landlord  was  as  proud 
of  his  tenant  as  the  tenant  was  of  his  landlord,  and 
he  might  venture  to  lay  out  his  money  in  liming,  in 
manuring,  and  in  tilling  the  soil  to  the  extent  necessary 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  farm  for  profit.  He  need  not 
be  afraid  to  lay  out  his  money  in  order  to  have  a 
fair  return,  for  in  19  cases  out  of  20  he  would  do  so  if 
he  farmed  properly.  As  to  drainage,  it  was  a  moot 
point  as  to  who  ought  to  do  the  drainage  works.  He 
would  say  to  any  tenant-farmer,  that  if  the  land  re- 
quired it,  and  he  had  the  means,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  drain  the  whole  of  his  holding.  He  had  a  holding 
himself,  and  if  necessary  he  should  not  be  afraid  ta 
drain  it  at  his  own  expense,  for  he  knew  that  in  the 
course  of  years  he  should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  outlay. 
He  would  do  so  without  hesitation,  and  should  not  ask 
his  landlord  to  give  him  anything  towards  draining. 
But  if  they  were  afraid  of  their  landlord,  that  was- 
another  thing.  Besides,  to  expect  the  landlords  to- 
drain  the  whole  of  their  holdings  was  to  expect  more 
than  they  ought  to.  There  was  such  a  diversity  of  soil, 
and  such  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  land  in  this 
country,  that  to  drain  some  of  it  would  be  to  throw 
away  their  money.  There  was  so  much  rain  in  that 
country  that  in  some  places  the  stones  and  other  things- 
would  be  carried  into  the  drains,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  open.  The  drains  would  be 
choked  up  in  three  or  four  or  five  years  at  most,  so  that 
practically  it  was  impossible  to  drain  that  land.  There 
were  some  things  which  could  not  be  done  in  that 
country,  but  which  could  very  well  be  done  in  England. 
He  therefore  warned  them  that  if  the  Tenant-right  Bil! 
became  law  they  would  be  tied  hand  and  foot.  The 
landlord  would  have  an  apportunity  of  coming  forward 
and  saying  that  this  farm  must  be  laid  out  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  and  the  tenant  would  be  hampered 
and  damaged  by  restrictions  and  obligations.  Let  the 
landlord,  his  agent,  and  the  tenant  go  over  every  farm, 
and  examine  every  acre,  and  then  they  would  know 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  that  farm.  Let 
them  agree  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  so  as  to 
improve  the  land  for  the  benefit  for  all  parties.  He 
would  defy  any  man  to  introduce  clauses  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  suit  every  farm  in  the  country.  That 
was  why  lie  did  not  agree  with  the  Bill. 

The  Chairman  said:  I  have  made  a   few   not:^ 
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chiefly  upon  yearly  tenure,  and  I  will  read  them  to 
you.  I  have  always  looked  upon  yearly  tenure  as  a 
great  barrier  to  the  improvement  of  land,  and  now 
circumstances  have  so  changed  that  without  compensa- 
tion it  is  quite  incompatible  with  modern  farming. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling to  lay  out  his  money  in  improving  a  farm,  when 
he  knows  very  well  that,  should  his  landlord  die,  it 
may  pass  from  his  hands,  and  should  his  own  death 
occur  it  may  pass  from  his  family  ?  The  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  appears  to  me  to  be  worse  than  the 
sword  that  was  hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  head  of 
an  ancient  flatterer,  the  fall  of  which  would  only  have 
ended  one  unworthy  life.  Whereas  this  six  months' 
notice  is  like  a  great  extinguisher,  that  would  blot  out 
a  whole  family,  break  up  a  home  and  many  ties,  and, 
if  the  tenant  was  worth  his  salt,  absorb  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  capital  in  the  unexhausted  value  of 
improvements.  And  what  may  bring  down  this 
extinguisher  besides  the  last  enemy  ?  A  political 
vibration,  the  untimely  death  of  a  hare  or  a 
pheasant,  or  it  may  be  the  caprice  of  some  go- 
between.  To  expect  a  yearly  tenant  to  farm  up  to 
the  times,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  expecting  a  man 
to  lay  out  his  money  on  bad  security.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  break  a  single  link  of  the  good  feeling  that  often 
exists  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I  have  often 
thought  a  good  landowner  the  best  specimen  we  have 
of  humanity — one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God.  The 
pity  is  that  such  good  men  die  ;  but  in  general  the  old 
poet  has  truly  said, 

"  'Tisvain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man." 
I  would  like  to  ask  any  owner  of  land  whose  heart  is 
in  its  right  place,  Is  this  six  months'  notice  without 
compensation  not  likely  to  stereotype  a  property,  and, 
what  is  worse,  tend  to  cramp  the  energies  of  the 
tenants?  Does  it  give  the  tenants  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
coming better  farmers,  or  of  rising  in  the  social  scale? 
As  far  as  I  can  get  information,  landowners  need  not 
stand  in  fear  of  this  Bill,  but  may  safely  act  on  the 
golden  rule,  and  accede  to  such  a  measure  at  once. 
The  property  would  to  a  certainty  be  raised  to  and 
maintained  at  a  higher  value.  It  would  attract  more 
capital  to  the  soil — a  thing  much  wanted.  The  land 
in  this  part  of  the  country  wants  protection  from 
out-going  tenants.  There  appears  to  be  almost  no 
check  to  exhaustive  cropping.  On  these  occasions  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  bad  tenants  will  stand 
in  much  greater  awe  of  arbitration  by  practical  men  than 
they  now  do  of  owners  or  their  agents.  Then  what 
good  reason  can  there  be  for  refusing  such  a  small 
boon  to  the  farmers  ?  Let  them  have  it,  poor  fellows  ; 
their  capital  returns  but  a  poor  percentage.  They  are 
no  destructives,  no  democrats,  do  not  mean  mischief, 
and  are  generally  willing  to  please  the  laird.  More- 
over, they  are  indispensable  to  fill  the  landlord's  coffers, 
and  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  most  of  the  land,  and  have  absolute  security 
for  their  outlay.  I  am  sorry  to  think  there  are  some 
even  in  this  country  who  would  still  like  to  block 
every  ball  and  never  make  a  run  themselves.  They 
have  had  a  long,  pleasant  innings,  and  should  now 
cany  off  their  bat ;  else  I  hope  Mr.  Howard  will  bowl 
them  out  next  over.  Mr.  Morgan  and  others  have 
found  fault  with  the  Bill ;  they  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  a  plot  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  day, 
but  I  don't  think  Guy  Fawkes  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  the  Bill ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  do  the  landlord  as  much  good  as  the  tenant.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  in  Ireland  a  similar  Act  has  been 
found  to  work  very  beneficially — the  land  there  is  rising 
in  value,  and  the  tenants  are  going  on  much  more 
comfortably. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

East  Cumberland. — The  following  is  a  report  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Donald,  of  Linstock ;  Thomas 
Wright,  London  Road,  Carlisle  ;  Charles  Vynne,  of 
Etterby ;  and  J.  Railton  Hetherington,  of  Carleton, 
judges  appointed  by  the  East  Cumberland  Agricultural 
Society,  of  farms  entered  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 
£*$>  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  Blamire  Memorial 
Fund,  "to  the  tenant-farmer  who,  according  to  the 
acreage  of  his  farm,  has  superseded  to  the  greatest 
extent  during  the  year  ending  September  I,  1S73, 
manual  labour  by  the  use  of  machinery." 

Burnfoot,  and  Bush-on-Esk,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibbons  :  and  the  Guards,  near  Gretna,  and 
the  Fauld  Farm,  near  Longtown,  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Little. — It  appeared  to  the  judges  at  once  that 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  as  near  as 
could  be,  what  labour  had  been  formed  upon  the  com- 
peting farms,  and  also  whether  that  labour  was 
permanent  expenditure,  and  likely  not  to  be  required 
again  during  an  ordinary  lease,  so  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  charged  to  the  capital,  and  not  the  current 
account  of  expenditure,  or  at  least  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  the  lease  had  to  run.  There  appeared 
a  very  difficult  question  to  decide — whether  the  work 
done  was  done  as  efficiently  on  one  competitor's  farm 
as  upon  the  other ;  and,  to  complicate  the  question 
more,  the  natural  difference  of  the  soil  on  these  farms 
required  an  amount  of  consideration.  As  it  happens, 
on  Mr.  Gibbons'  farm  two  classes  of  land  predominate, 
and  a  great  power  is  given  in  arranging  work,  i.e.. 


when  one  farm  is  not  able  to  be  worked  and  the  other 
one  is,  and  the  forces  of  both  farms  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  one.  Mr.  Little  hardly  has  this  advantage,  as 
the  relative  positions  of  the  farms  are  not  so  advanta- 
geous as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  the  transfer 
of  implements  is,  of  course,  more  costly,  and,  where 
rendered  needful,  causes  of  course  increased  expenditure. 
Mr.  Little,  in  his  answers  to  our  queries,  states  that  his 
cost  of  labour  has  not  diminished.  Now,  this  requires 
a  qualifying  statement.  He  has  done  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  work — work  which  the  judges  con- 
sidered as  permanent,  and  certainly  not  chargeable 
upon  the  current  year  alone.  In  contrasting  the  work 
done  and  required  to  be  done,  one  very  great  point 
was  to  see  the  comparative  difference  between  land 
requiring  large  expenditure  in  labour  and  that  requiring 
a  small  one.  For  instance,  a  farm  with  a  heavy  pro- 
portion of  permanent  grass  entailing  no  more  cost  than 
the  clearing  drain  mouths  and  cutting  the  fences.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  out  of  acreage  given  below, 
Mr.  Little  has  put  down  upon  the  Guards  farm 
200  acres  of  seed  grass,  and  also  79  acres  of  permanent 
grass,  thus  leaving  what  may  be  taken  as  acreage  upon 
which  labour  is  principally  expended  at  279  acres  out 
of  a  farm  consisting  of  558,  and  a  nett  cost  over  his 
whole  acreage  of  j£i7Si,  or  £3  3s.  10./.;  and  seeing 
that  one-half  of  his  farm  is  in  grass,  which  is  requiring 
an  expenditure  comparatively  of  a  very  trifling  nature, 
it  causes  the  labour  bill  to  assume  formidable  dimen- 
sions, caused  by  the  excessive  rates  of  wages.  We 
presume  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the 
absolute  cost  of  labour  per  acre,  that  a  huge  saving 
is  made  by  the  use  of  water  machinery,  and  that  the 
machinery  used  in  this  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  was  extremely  well  arranged  and  carefully 
attended  to. 

At  the  farm  at  Guards  it  seemed  that  the  principal 
labour  expenditure  had  been  owing  to  large  outlays  for 
work  distinctly  chargeable  to  capital  account.  On 
this  farm — the  Fauld  —  we  find  a  total  acreage  of 
541  acres  ;  out  of  these  we  must  remove  those  which 
cause  little  cost — that  is,  the  permanent  grass  and 
grazing  lands,  which  amount  to  255  acres,  viz., 
129  acres  grazing  land,  used  as  arable  land  in  due 
course,  and  126  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  The 
land  upon  which  the  principal  expenditure  for  labour 
was  employed  was  upon  286  acres,  and  the  total  result 
gives  a  comparative  result  per  acre  as  amounting,  within 
a  small  fraction,  to  £3  y.  \d.  on  the  average. 

On  the  two  farms  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Gibbons 
the  work  was  principally  done  upon  the  474  acres  of 
land  which  may  be  claimed  as  arable  land.  It  thus 
shows  that  upon  his  farm  one-third  of  the  farm  is 
included  in  what  we  consider  the  expensive  portions 
of  the  farm,  whilst  Mr.  Little  has  one-half  of  his  land 
in  this  class.  Mr.  Gibbons  states  his  cost  of  labour  at 
£2  i8j.  yd.  per  acre;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  heavy  payments  for  labour  have  been  made  for 
improvements  on  Mr.  Little's  farm,  which  will  be 
permanent,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  needful  on  a  farm 
which  has  been  long  in  occupation.  The  cost  of  steam 
cultivation  in  both  cases  seem  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  done  by  the  same  company  in  a  very  satisfactory 
and  economical  manner.  The  price  of  this  seems  to 
be  about  26-r.  6d.  per  acre  for  twice  grubbing  and 
twice  harrowing,  coals  and  water  led  by  the  employer  ; 
about  54  acres  have  been  steam  cultivated  on  Lhe 
Guards.  Fowler's  grubbers  were  used.  It  seems  that 
the  great  point  to  which  the  judges'  attention  was 
directed  on  Mr.  Little's  farms  was  the  great  use  of 
grubbers  in  contra-distinction  to  the  use  of  ploughs, 
the  use  of  simple  and  efficient  corn  drills,  and  such  as 
would  be  used  easily  and  accurately  by  the  most  clumsy 
and  inexperienced  farm  servant.  The  principle  which 
seems  to  influence  Mr.  Little's  purchases  is  the  notion 
that  with  care  a  grubber  with  two  horses  and  one  man 
does  what  four  horses  and  two  men  could  do.  Mr. 
Little  has  three  grubbers,  two  of  which  are  made  by 
Harkness,  of  Gretna,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
both  by  the  design,  which  is  good,  and  the  workman- 
ship, which  is  also  good.  We  also  noticed  on  Mr. 
Little's  farm  a  double  furrow  plough,  which  is  only 
used  on  the  light-land  portion  of  his  farm  ;  as  deep- 
land  cultivation  is  one  of  the  great  objects  which  Mr. 
Little  wishes  to  effect,  and  double  furrow  ploughs  are 
of  no  use  for  such  a  purpose.  Another  class  of  imple- 
ments connected  with  spring  cultivation  was  brought 
before  our  notice,  known  as  "  Jack  Ploughs."  These 
are  perhaps  not  to  be  classed  directly  under  the  head 
of  labour-saving  machinery  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  result  produced  is  a  saving  in  the  cultivation,  and 
gives  an  increased  tilth  in  the  soil.  A  trial  of  them 
would  be  found  very  advantageous  to  our  Turnip 
growers,  as  their  construction  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  principle  and  theory  which  raised  the  famous 
Gester  deep  cultivation  into  repute  many  years  ago. 
With  regard  to  the  grubbers,  enough,  perhaps,  has 
been  said  ;  but  this  principle  of  the  swan-neck  trees  of 
both  Coleman  and  Tennant  machines  seems  to  find 
most  favour  with  Mr.  Little.  His  grubbers  for  Turnip 
cultivation,  between  the  drills  during  their  growth,  are 
also  very  good  ;  and  his  2-horse  grubber,  made  by 
Harkness,  of  Gretna,  is  really  excellent.  Seed  drills 
for  grass  seeds,  sowing  absolutely  exact  quantity,  and 
doing  iS  acres  a  day  with  a  single  horse;  corn  drills 
for  broadcast  sowing  to  match  ;  drilling  corn  machines, 
as  made  by  Sheriff,  of  Lladdington,  every  one  of  the 
newest  and  best  description,  and  such  as  on  any  farm 


over  300  acres  would  save  seed  corn,  which  would  pay 
for  them  in  fee  simple  twice  over,  are  no  mean  assist- 
ance on  a  farm  of  1000  acres. 

Horse-hoeing  is  only  used  on  the  Turnip  crops,  and 
it  seems  strange  that,  on  such  large  farms  as  these,  the 
manure-distributor,  which  is  so  common  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  a  machine  saving  money  even  if  it  does 
require  labour,  was  not  to  be  found,  especially  as  we 
were  told  heavy  expenditure  had  been  incurred  by  the 
distribution  of  the  various  artificial  manures  used, 
l'assing  from  Turnip  growing  machines,  we  found 
several  useful  implements  for  saving  cost  in  the  hay 
season,  in  which  a  very  considerable  saving  is  perceptible. 
First,  we  saw  mowing-machines  by  divers  makers,  but 
all  upon  what  may  be  considered  the  single  principle, 
viz.,  either  to  cut  grass  or  corn,  and  on  the  manual  deliv- 
ery principle,  but  not  combined.  Also,  as  a  very  useful 
article  used  as  a  rest,  in  which  to  put  the  knives  of  the 
reaper  when  they  require  sharpening  in  the  field.  With 
regard  to  the  hay-making  machinery,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  a  small  addition  to  the  implement 
stock  and  a  great  saving  to  the  farmer,  would  be  made 
by  sending  a  cheque  to  Messrs.  Nicholson,  who 
would  produce  a  very  good  hay-making  article,  which 
would  do  them  a  "power  of  good."  Low  be  it 
spoken — when  we  get  to  harvest  operations  one  of  the 
competitors  says  he  prefers  a  hand  delivery  machine 
to  a  self-delivery  machine,  because  the  corn  is  more 
easily  brought  home,  and  because  it  suffers  less  damage 
from  game  when  soon  lifted.  Will  the  landlords  never 
find  out  that  their  tenants  are  their  best  gamekeepers, 
and  that  a  man  will  put  up  with  endless  damage  quietly 
if  he  may  have  a  shot  himself  and  be  rid  of  the  keeper, 
and  that  the  best  cheer  the  house  affords  will  be 
cheerfully  given  to  the  landlord  and  his  friends,  and 
the  "hot  corners "  shown  him  at  a  greatly  less  price 
than  it  costs  to  keep  a  batch  of  keepers  ? 

One  point  which  struck  the  judges  was  the  want  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  food  for  stock.  It  seems 
that  if  the  principle  of  manufacturing  food  for  stock  is 
right  on  two  such  extensive  farms  this  principle  should 
be  adopted,  especially  upon  a  farm  where  water-power 
is  abundant,  and  railway  accommodation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  from  a  gangway  in  front  of  the  cattle's 
heads  would  be  an  improvement.  To  get  to  the  far 
end  of  a  long  story,  it  reaches  this  conclusion — we  con- 
sider that  word  for  word  could  be  said  for  either 
gentleman's  cultivation  by  steam  ;  but  although,  acre 
per  acre,  Mr.  Gibbons  shows  a  less  cost  per  acre,  we 
are  compelled  to  give  an  unusual  limit  to  the  labour 
expenditure  of  Mr.  Little,  owing  to  the  recent  entry  he 
has  made  upon  his  farm  at  the  Fauld,  and  his  natural 
wish  to  put  his  farm  immediately  in  order.  Without 
saying  too  fulsome  things  concerning  the  farms  we 
saw,  it  is  not  saying  anything  too  much,  that  to  be 
beaten  by  either  one  or  the  other  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  any  man  in  the  next  two  counties.  Each  one  has 
shown  an  example  of  energy  and  ability  in  saving 
labour,  which  redounds  to  their  own  credit  and  of 
every  one  connected  with  them.  And  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  the  judges  sign  their  report  and  decide  that 
Mr.  Little  should  be  first  ;  Mr.  Gibbons  very  highly 
commended. 


Cbe   mnk's   Math. 

Wester  Ross:  Nov.  18. —We  are  now  having 
most  suitable  weather  for  Wheat  sowing,  and  a  large 
breadth  has  already  been  laid  down.  We  have 
managed  to  get  in  50  acres  in  excellent  condition,  bit 
we  still  continue  to  sow  about  3  bush,  per  imperial 
acre,  and  we  invariably  pickle  it  with  dissolved  vitrio1. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  us  in  the  far  North 
being  misled  by  any  of  your  southern  correspondents, 
for  if,  in  sowing  a  field,  our  seed  runs  short,  and  we 
sow  an  end-rigg,  even  without  pickling,  it  is  not  only 
spoiled  itself,  but  is  in  danger  of  discolouring  the  rest 
of  the  crop. 

Northumberland:  Nov.  19. — The  weather  during 
last  week  has  been  very  favourable  for  stubble  plough- 
ing, and  land  is  being  rapidly  prepared  for  Wheat. 
Indeed  finer  weather  at  this  season  has  very  seldom 
been  seen.  The  lifting  and  storing  of  Turnips  have 
made  great  progress,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Potatos  and  Mangels,  all  of  which  have  been  secured 
in  excellent  condition.  Turnips  in  general  are  very 
good  this  year,  and  sheep  and  cattle  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well.  Corn  is  selling  well  at  present,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  malting  Barley. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Nov.  24. — A  most 
favourable  fortnight  has  enabled  us  to  complete  Wheat 
sowing,  except  a  little  after  Turnips,  which  are  not  all 
quite  fed  off  yet.  The  plant  is  some  time  before  it 
appears  above-ground,  but  that  is  generally  a  good 
beginning,  as  it  is  making  a  strong  rooting,  which 
generally  produces  a  good  crop,  verifying  the  old 
proverb  that  when  it  lies  long  in  the  seed  bed,  it  s 
heavy  at  head.  What  is  come  up  looks  very  well. 
Sheep  have  done  very  well  lately,  and  this  mild 
weather  will  make  the  keep  go  farther,  which  will  be  a 
great  benefit,  as  we  are  not  overstocked  with  either 
hay  or  roots  in  this  neighbourhood.   J.  H. 

North  Lancashire  :.  Nov.  25. — The  weather  in 
this  section  of  the  country  is  all  that  agriculturists 
could  desire.  Up  to  Sunday  last  we  had  had  an  un- 
broken fortnight  of  fine,  with  slight  frost  ;  but  on  Sun- 
day a  few  refreshing  showers  fell.     Monday  and  to-day 
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have  been  bright  and  balmy,  the  temperature  more 
resembling  the  beginning  of  September  than  the  end 
of  November,  and  enabling  farmers  to  keep  their  stocks 
in  the  pastures  most  part  of  the  day,  thereby  effecting 
a  saving  of  indoor  keep.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  now 
ranging  for  cattle  and  sheep  especially,  coupled  with 
the  favourable  weather,  a  greater  breadth  of  arable 
land  is  this  year  laid  down  ;  and  should  next  season 
be  a  favourable  one  we  may  reasonably  anticipate 
a  better  home  growth  of  grain  than  for  some  years 
past.  Fore-quarters  of  mutton  can  now  be  bought  from 
the  butchers  at  $J.  per  lb.,  and  hind-quarters  at  gd.  ; 
cut  legs,  lod.  ;  cuts  of  beef,  &d.  to  lod.  ;  prime  cuts, 
lod.  to  nrf.  ;  steaks,  Is.  id.  Potatos  continue  good, 
and  grain  is  threshing  out  better  than  was  expected. 
Chopped  wheat-straw  is  now  much  used  as  an  admix- 
ture for  cattle  food  amongst  the  northern  farmers.  It  is 
generally  believed  here  that  our  almost  immunity  from 
Potato  disease  is  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  use 
scarcely  any  other  manure  than  barnyard,  and  sparsely 
of  that.  The  lighter  and  drier  the  manure  the  better. 
Heavy  manuring  and  artificial  manures — even  guano — 
are  the  greatest  friends  of  the  Potato  disease.  The 
sooner  growers  realise  this  the  better  for  the  country. 
R. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  Messrs.  McMcckin  cV  Co.  On  Gardening  : — 
Thomson's  Gardeners'  Assistant  (Blackie)  ;  Brown's 
Forester  (Blackie) ;  How  Crops  Grow  (Macmillan)  ; 
Henfry's  Botany,  2d  edition  (for  Vegetable  Physiology — 
Van  Voorst).  On  Agriculture  : — Blackie 's  Cyclopaedia  ; 
Stephen's  Book  0/ the  Farm ;  and  Warne  &  Co.'s  Farm 
Calendar. 

GAS  Lime  :  J.  P.  Apply  two  tons  of  gas  lime  per  acre, 
now,  spreading  it  broadcast,  and  harrowing  it  in  ;  but 
you  must  not  depend  on  this— your  sandy  arable  land 
must  have  manure  also. 

To  Lay  Down  Grass  :  Omega.  If  your  Potato  land 
was  well  manured  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  land  is 
therefore  in  good  heart  and  good  tilth,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  sow  your  grass  seeds  with  a  thin  seeding  of 
Barley  next  March. 


HA  Y.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25. 

Sup.  Meadow   Hay  8oj.to  88j.     Inferior  Clover    ..  70J.  to  88*. 

Inferior  do 60       72       Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     '  New  do.    . .         . .  —  — 

Inferior  do —       —        Straw        . .         . .   42  46 

Superior  Clover     ..105      112  Ioshua  Baker. 

Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    78*.to  82J.     Prime  old  Clover 


arkeis. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Nov.  24. 
~The  number  of  Beasts  on  offer  to-day  is  much  smaller 
than  for  some  time  past.  The  decrease  is  principally  in 
foreign,  but  there  is  also  a  decidedly  short  supply  of 
choice  English  ;  the  latter  consequently  meets  with  ready 
purchasers,  at  fully  our  top  quotation,  and  in  a  few 
instances  rather  higher  prices  are  obtained  ;  however, 
trade  generally  is  dull.  The  same  remarks,  as  to 
numbers,  will  apply  to  Sheep  ;  the  quality  of  the  supply 
is  very  good,  and  trade  dull  throughout.  A  few  sizeable 
qualities  reach  our  top  figure,  but  it  must  be  considered 
an  extreme  quotation.  Calves  are  very  few  in  number, 
but  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  indeed,  prices  on  the 
average  are  lower.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  1140 
Beasts,  7340  Sheep,  and  40  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there 
are  60  Beasts  ;  from  Ireland,  1000  Beasts  ;  and  1730 
Beasts  and  25  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 


S.  d.     s.  d. 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


4to6 
0-6 
4—5 


6     8—7 


Inferior  do. 
Prime  New  Hay 

Inferior 

Straw       


5o 


70 


Inferior  do.  do. 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . 
New  Clover  .. 
Inferior  do.  . .      . 


Soi.to  1 02  j. 
60        70 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Nov.  24. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  this  morning's  market. 
English  Wheat  sold  at  the  prices  of  this  day  week ; 
Australian  and  American  brought  an  advance  of  15.  per 
qr.,  other  descriptions  were  unchanged  in  value.  Malting 
Barley  was  fully  as  dear,  grinding  Barley  and  Maize  6d. 
to  is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans  realised  is.  per  qr.  more 
money  ;  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Peas. 
Oats  commanded  an  improvement  of  6d.  per  qr.  Flour 
was  unaltered. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  I  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  62-64  Red ]6o— 62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65— 66  Red 62—61 

—  Talavera 66—70 

—  Norfolk    —      Red 

—  Foreign 53  ~71 

Barley,  grind&  dist.,36i  to  42s.  .Chev.       —      Malting  . . 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  26—36  Malting  .. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  [    —    | 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      —     ;Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —     ,Feed   .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27— 3s  Feed    .... 

Rye 36— 40  Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    |     —     ' 

Beans,  Mazagan 33*.  to 36s. . .Tick  36—40  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s... Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian. 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40—43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  —s.  to  — s Grey  35—37  Foreign  .. 

Maize —      Foreign  . . 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52— 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  44—50  Country  ... 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack. . 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26. 
The  market  was  again  firm,  but  not  active.  English 
"Wheat,  the  show  of  which  was  small,  made  full  rates 
quietly,  while  foreign  met  with  a  fair  demand,  and  well 
supported  the  advance  of  Monday.  There  was  also  a 
moderate  business  doing  in  grinding  Barley,  at  the  late 
improvement,  but  malting  and  distilling  sorts  remained 
rather  dull.  Malt  sold  to  a  limited  extent,  at  previous 
currencies.  Oats  were  firm,  with  a  slight  upward  ten- 
dency in  value.  Maize  sold  steadily,  at  extreme  rates  ; 
while  Beans  and  Peas  experienced  a  slow  sale,  on  former 
terms.  Flour  was  steady,  without  variation. 
Arrivals  op  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


43—5= 

35—54 


36—40 

35—36 
42—45 
39—43 
3Q— 3? 

44—50 

40—75 


Best     Long-wools     6    oto6     6 
Do.  Shorn  ..        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     4  —  5     8 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Lambs — 

Calves       ..  .-4     4—5     4 

Pigs  ..  ..40-54 

Beasts,  3930  ;  Sheep,  14,830  ;  Calves,  80  ;  Pigs,  115. 

Thursday,  Nov.  27. 

We  have  a  larger  supply  both  of  English  and  foreign 

Beasts,  still  we  are  not  overdone  with  choicest  qualities, 

for  which  there  is  a  trade  at  about  late  rates  ;  all  other 

kinds  are  lower,  and  a  clearance  is  not  made.     There  are 

very  few  English  Sheep,  but  a  large  supply  of  foreign  ; 

the  demand  is  exceedingly  small,  and  prices  are  lower. 

Trade  is  more  active  for  Calves,  at  rather  more  money. 

There  are  80  English  Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  very 

dull  ;  they  cannot  all  be  sold.  Our  foreign  supply  consists 

of  450  Beasts,  60  Milch  Cows,  5010  Sheep,  230  Calves, 

and  35  Pigs. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


English  & 
Scotch . . 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 

IQO 


34,680 


Barley. 


Qrs. 

790 


6500 


34.870 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

2,37° 


27,680 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


14,810  oris. 


Liverpool,  Nov.  25. — A  fair  amount  of  business  was 
done  in  Wheat,  at  an  advance  on  the  week  of  3d.  for  red, 
and  3d.  to  4<£  per  cental  for  white  descriptions,  the 
former  since  Friday  showing  no  change,  and  the  latter  a 
further  improvement  of  id.  per  cental.  Flour  is.  per 
sack  and  6d.  per  barrel  dearer.  Beans  and  Peas  firm, 
without  change.  Oats,  34J.  gd.  per  qr.  for  mixed 
American,  which  buyers  were  reluctant  to  give. 

Averages. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds      .. 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  1470  , 


s .  d.     s.  d. 
Best     Long-wools    6    oto6     4 
Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     4—56 
Do.  Shorn  , .        . .  — 

Lambs       . .         . .        . .  — 

6     6— 6  10    Calves       ..         •  •     4    4 — 5     t 
..  —  ..       Pigs  ..  ..4    0—5    c 

Sheep,  6660  ;    Calves,  100  ;  Pigs,  65. 


2to6 
0—6 
0—5 


Oct. 

Nov, 


Average 


Wheat. 


60s  zd 
60    I 

59  10 

60  g 

61  3 
61     1 


60    6 


Barley. 


43*  irf 

42  10 

43  1 

43  6 

44  8 
44     5 


Oats. 


2  41  2d 
25  10 
25     o 

24  to 
3S     8 

25  9 


25     3 


BIRMINGHAM  and  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 

CATTLE  SHOW,  1873. 


.SUTTON  &S0NSa 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

ROYAL    BERKSHIRE   SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING, 

WILL   EXHIBIT   IN    THEIR 


SPECIMENS  OF   THEIR 

New  Golden  Tankard  Yellow-flesh  Mangel, 

The  best  and  most  nutritious  variety  yci  introduced,  and  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  1872; 
also  specimens  of 

Suttons'  Improved  Champion  Swede, 

To  which  has  been  awarded /2800  in  Prizes  since  its  introduction, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Swede  in  cultivation. 

Orders  will  be  received  at  Messrs.  Suttons  Stand  as  above, 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,   READING,  BERKS. 


Smithfleld  Club  Cattle  Show, 

DECEMBER  8,  9,  10, 11,  and  12,  1873- 
STAND  No.  80. 

JOHN  K.  KING,  SEED 
GROWER,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
will  EXHIBIT  a  Magnificent  Collec- 
tion of  his  Unrivalled  Hardy  Prize 
Siocks  of  MANGEL  WITRZEL, 
SWEDES,  WHITE  TURNIPS,  &c, 
grown  by  various  Customers  from 
Seed  supplied  by  him. 

Orders  taken  at  the  above  Stand 
for  NEW  SEED,  at  very  Moderate 
Prices. 


G 


Smithfleld  Club  Cattle  Show. 
O.     GOODAY'S     MULTIPLE     NEEDLE 

SEWING  MACHINE,  for  MAKING  THATCH. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Nov.  27. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19s.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  ..         ..         ..     i6j.        ,, 

Small  Pork,  4s.  4d.  to  $s.  od.  ;    Large  Pork,  4s.    od.   to 
4s.  id.  per  8  lb. 


SEED  MARKS 2. 
Our  seed  market  continues  without  any  feature  of 
special  interest.  All  descriptions  of  Clover  seeds  are  held 
with  firmness,  but  there  is  at  present  very  little  demand. 
Cable  advices  from  New  York  speak  of  a  considerable 
advance  there,  and  in  the  Western  States,  in  the  value  of 
red  seed.  A  few  parcels  of  American  seed  have  recently 
been  sold  in  Liverpool,  at  slightly  enhanced  rates.  There 
is  some  inquiry  for  fine  Alsike  seed  ;  higher  prices  for 
foreign  ;  Italian  are  reported  from  France.  Canary  seed 
maintains  the  advance  noted  last  week.  There  is  a  fair 
trade  for  Hemp  seed  ;  its  present  low  prices  induce  buyers 
to  lay  in  stocks.  Fine  Rape  seed  is  getting  scarce. 
Blue  boiling  Peas  come  forward  less  freely  ;  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  many  now  left  in  the  hands  of  growers. 
Feeding  Linseed  is  slightly  dearer. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ENGLISH  WOOL. 

There  is  a  more  cheerful  tone  in  the  market,  but  no 
forward  purchases  are  yet  being  made ;  buyers  confine 
themselves  to  hand-to-mouth  transactions.  We  believe, 
however,  that  should  the  present  rapid  drop  in  the  value 
of  money  continue,  we  may  shortly  see  an  active  trade. 


Owing  to  insufficient  space  being  allotted,  this  Machine  c.in  be  seen 
working  near  the  Hall.  Particulars  on  application  to  STAND  lai, 
or  to  G   O.  GOODAY,  Patentee  and  Manulacturer,  Stanstead,  Essex. 


AVELING    &    PORTER 

WILL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW 

THEIR   PATENT 

AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES 

AND  WAGGONS. 
Rochester,  and  72,  Cannon  Street,  London.  E.C. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  TBKEB  and  one-fifth  pounds  of- 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines.  

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER  ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COALS.— Nov.  26. 


West  Hartley,  29J.  3^. ;  Walls  End  Harton,  265.  3<f.  ; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  28*.  6d.  ;  Walls  End  Hawthorn, 
261.;  Walls  End  South  Hetton,  28J.  6d.\  Walls  End 
East  Hartlepool,  285. ;  Walls  End  South  Keltoe,  27J.  e)d. ; 

The  result  of  the  colonial  Wool  sales,  which  commence  I  Walls  End  Tees,  28.1.  31/. — Ships  at   market,  33;  sold, 

this^week,  may  have  some  slight  influence,  I  24  ;  unsold,  9  ;  at  sea,  23. 


The  Original  Weston-super-Mare  Potteries 


Est, 


Bad 


WILLIAM  WILCOX,   r R,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
LAND  Drain  I'lIK  Manitu  I'  ill':  Ariist  in 
VASFS      FOUNTAINS.     ITALIAN     BASKETS,    CLASSICAL 

DESIGNS.     GAKI'KN     t'i  >  I  S     I •    unties    to    30    inches    in 

diameter),   SF.AKALF  and  R1IUBAKII   HITS,  fie.      General  Tries 
List  of  all  kinds  of  Pottery  Goods  forwarded  on  application. 

Goods  Manufactured  at  the  above  Fotlery  obtained  the  First-class 
PriM  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A   NEW  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 

THE 

Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,  1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


Full  Market  Reports. 

Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies. 

Estates  and  Farms. 

A  Veterinary  Editor. 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural    History, 
&c.  &c, 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

Patents  and  Inventions. 

Illustrations. 


.AFTER  thirty  years'  association  with  "  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE," 
LX  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the  double 
JL    JL   space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 

FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given. 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture — their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FARM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences, 
Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture. Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known — 
Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS — wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c.  ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History ;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages  ;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad : — all  these 
will  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;    Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.O.O.    TO   BE   MADE   PAYABLE   AT    THE   KING    STREET   POST   OFFICE,    W.C,   to   WILLIAM    RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  VVeaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  AND  I.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank   of  the    Kiver  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  offer  for  Sale— 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH   AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £\o  prr  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LTME,  in  the  manufacture  or  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £S  ios.  per  ton,  or  £8  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  tos.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,   of  best   quality,    kibbled   and 

f round  to  fine  Meal. 
S,  BEANS,  &c. 
All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North-Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned 

THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c- 
116,  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  tried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains  ;  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees. 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  DOUBLE  THE  produce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use 

Cash  prices  :  £12  per  ton,  15s.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  is.  and  41.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  {Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,   N. 

Npte.— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  210^, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 

Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tcnant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—] AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
fAgriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Birmingham  Stow,  1873.-Stand,  No.  93. 
Smithfield  Show,       1873.— Stand.  No.  48. 

By  Royal  Appointment, 

To  *     «j3*     *.  To   the 

Her  Majesty,  ^WT^^T?         Princf  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,       ZV^i^<?\      %     Special     Warrant, 

dated   December  27,  1865.   ^<*£xzi&¥&  dated    February   10,  1866. 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT."  for  Wounds.  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
•GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  1'ains. 
"RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    CALLS,"  for  Conditioninc  Horses 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £7  i6j.  6d. ,  and  £6  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carnage  paid. 

Used   throughout  the   United    Kingdom  and  British   Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Son,  ty 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

22,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA   AVENUE,  and   15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ,£13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  £14  $s.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : 


Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,    13.    Rumford 
Place,  Liverpool 

Messrs.  WM.    SMITH    and   CO.,     10,     Corn    Street, 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn 


Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO.,  160,  High 
Street,  Hull 

Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle 
on-Tvne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain   Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia;  20  per  cent 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent;  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price  : — £\\  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  ,£15  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 

This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  FIXED,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  SOLUBLE,  and  the 
Maruire  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder.  . 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  AND  CO. 


Offices — no,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


SMITHFIELD     CLUB     SHOW. 


Dec.  8  to  12, 1873.    Implement  Department. 

John  Fowler  &  Co. 

Will  Exhibit,  at  STAND  No.  9, 

STEAM     CULTIVATING     MACHINERY 

(on  the  double  engine  and  roundabout  systems), 

TRACTION  ENGINES,  DOUBLE  FURROW  HORSE 
PLOUGHS,  &c,  &c,  &c. 


For   CATALOGUES    and   other   information,  apply  to 

JOHN  POWLEE  &  CO., 

STEAM    PLOUGH    WORKS,     LEEDS.  71,     CORNHILL,     LONDON,    E.C. 

Or,  at  STAND  No.  9  at  the  Show. 


SIX   MEDALS   AWAEDED    TO 

JAMES   GIBBS  AND   COMPANY, 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 


PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MANURE    IN     USE. 

Consumers  arc  warned  that  none  is  Genuine  unless  the  Bags  bear  the  TRADE  Mark,  and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal. 

ALSO,  GIBBS'  BONE,  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 


AND      IN      THE      HIGHEST      CONDITION. 


PARTICULARS     OF 

JAMES     GIBBS    AND     COMPANY, 

Works-ViCTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E.,  and  CATTEDOWN,   PLYMOUTH.  Offices— 16,  MARK  LANE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

OR     THEIR    AGENTS. 
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FLETCHER,   LOWNDES  &  CO., 

13A,    GREAT    GEORGE    STREET,    WESTMINSTER, 

PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of  WOOD  and  IRON  CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Messrs.  F.,  L.  &  Co.  beg  to  draw  particular  attention  to  their  CURVILINEAR  PRIZE  HOUSES,  constructed  with  their  PATENT  TUBULAR  RIB 
unrivalled  for  UTILITY,  STRENGTH,  LIGHTNESS,  and  ELEGANCE.     No  Bent  Glass  used.     Also  Of  the 

VAPORISING  and  VENTILATING   HEATING   APPARATUS, 

By  which  perfect  PURITY  of  ATMOSPHERE  is  secured,  and  a  GREAT  SAVING  of  FUEL  effected. 
Ijgf    Full  particulars  on  application. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.     Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England    Ireland   or  Scotland 
Now  Heady,  oar  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  society's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham^  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw,  and  awarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  had  with  Heating  Apparatus. 

II  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement  We  give  the  sizes  wc  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.  To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that  is 
n  the  set:opes;  then  from  the  other  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  right  hand,  and  bring  it  over  out  he 
latmg  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  lone  lengths  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preservers  can  be  applied;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand  glasses,  pits,  and  Iramcs  of  any  description  can  be  crown  in 
them.  Made  with  wood  sills  a%  inches  by  *A  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,  a'l  Lights  hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to  turn  over,  each  Light  provided'  with  a  wrought. 
iron  set-ope  which  secures  the  Light  from  being  blown  open  by  the  wind.  All  carefully  made  and  httcd.  Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  21-01.  best  Horticultural  Glass  Two  thirds  allowed  for  Dackine 
materials  when  returned  carnage  paid  to  our  Works.     We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seldom  occur.  *""-»■"  a 

PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  21-oz.  glass— (carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 


All  who  have  our  Portable  Plant  Preservers  11 
necessary  to  do,  is  first  to  open   the  Lights  and  let  thei 
opposite  Light.     More  than  half  the  Pit  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventil; 


12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

-.  £s 

s 

O 

18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

..     7 

s 

O 

24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

..     9 

2 

6 

30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

it 

2 

6 

36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

.•    13 

2 

6 

42  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide         , . 

..    is 

O 

0 

48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

..    17 

O 

0 

54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

..    19 

O 

0 

60  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 

.  .       21 

O 

0 

12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 
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9 

0 

11 

10 
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0 
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10 

*9 

0 

21 

0 

23 

0 

25 

0 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  6,  1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardeners,  and  if  any 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateurs,  it  would 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  their  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 

The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  bv 
W-  S.  Boultok  &  Co.  ' 


12  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  j£8    o 

18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  no 

24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  14    o 

30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  17    o 

36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  20    o 

42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  23    o 

48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  25  10 

54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  28  10 

60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  .,  31  10 


Gardeners'  Magazine,  May  25,  1872. 


Considering  their  substantial  character,  portability,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  The 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point  Tnev  arc  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
tney  are  received,  fix. 
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KEEP    OT7T    THE    FROST. 

WILLIAM      H.      HONEY'S 
PORTABLE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn  Kerosene  or  any   mineral  oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  of 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju 
rious  to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  30J. ;  in  copper  ,501. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Catalogues  free. 


HHHE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


A  Crop  of  Fruit  in  Spite  of  Frost. 
•+  j^««ti™.  -pARHAM'S  PATENT  GLASS 


COPINGS, 
wrought    iron     Framing,    complete     with 
stays  and  screws  (or  fixing  to  wood  plugs, 
and  fitted  with  hooks  in  front  for  netting, 
ensures    a    good    crop     wherever     used. 
Price,  complete   with    glass  2   feet   wide, 
2$.  6d. ;  3  feet  wide,  3$.  qd.   per  foot  run. 
See       Testimonials.         Prospectus       two 
stamps. 
=^      W.  PARHAM,  Northgate  Works,  Bath; 
~ -n'  London  Showrooms,    280,   Oxford   Street, 
W.C.     Specimens  to  be  seen  at  either  of 
these  addresses. 
V*  Illustrated   Catalogues  ol    W.    Par- 
ham's   Patent    HORTICULTURAL    BUILDINGS,   in    which   the 
glass  is  fixed  without  putty,  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GOMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,   HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  of 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

OT   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOB    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Awarded  a  Special  Silver  Medal  at  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  September  4  to  6,  1873 
Our  bystem  is  Universally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  Working  Order.    Abundance  of  Heat  is  positively  obtained  Free  of  Cost. 

possible  to  conceive  anything  to  work  better  or  more  to  the  entire 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,  ar  d  Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural    Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  erven  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,,  „       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..    70 

6  feet    ,,  „        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

n  |,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass    ..  ia    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use      ..         ..         .,         ..         ,.         ..  30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  (eet  by  8  feet       ..         . .  55    o 

Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer   of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 

PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 

the  South  of  England. 

TONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     |_  "     SADDLE 

O  BOILER. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  our  Apparatus  at  Man- 
chester, says  :— "  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  great  heat  is 
producod,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  consumed." 

The  Garden  says: — "The  whole  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
limestone  districts." 

. .  ,  The  Gardeners'  Record  says :— Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
hitherto  in  the  minds  of  several  people  with  regard  to  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  this  system,  must  all  now  be  dispelled,  as  it  would  be  im- 


satisfaction  of  the  most  eminent  practical  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  inspected  it  during  the  four  days  of  the  show.  For 
the  practical  portion  of  the  community  who  have  visited  this  great 
show  this  Apparatus  seemed  to  create  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cowan  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  saw  it,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work,  nor  to  the  great  saving  it  will 
hereafter  efiect  in  the  heating  of  all  Horticultural  Buildings." 


CS?*  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  Opinions  of  the  Press,  and  Of  several  practical  men  who  have  visited  Dromore,  and  inspected  the 
system  there,  post  free  on  application.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  erection  of  Apparatus  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Boilers,  and 
all  other  Materials,  supplied  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   40,   LOWER   ORMOND    QUAY,    DUBLIN. 


THE   THAMES  BAM  IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDON,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND   ALL   CASTINGS   FOR   HORTICULTURAL   PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler. 
ith  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  folluw- 
ng  sizes:—  


High. 


28  „ 

30  ,. 

36  „ 

48  ,. 


Sizes. 

Wide. 

Long. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

18  „ 

=4   ti 

18  ,, 

30  11 

24  1, 

'4   .■ 

»4   ,, 

30   ., 

34   1, 

3§   ., 

*4   i' 

28  „ 

t". 

30  „ 

n  ii 

3°   „ 

96  „ 

48  ., 

108  „ 

48  „ 

'44   11 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 


Feet. 
300 
400 
500 

700 
850 

I.CCO 

\:C 

2,600 
4.S<M 
7,000 
10,000 


Price. 


20    o    o 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees 
J.  Jones  fit  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HuT-WATKR 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark 
London,  S.E. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. , 

JOURNAL    of    the    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 

O    SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND,  Vol.   IX.,   Part   II.,  No.    18,  Second 

Scries,  containing — 
Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  ol  Barley,  for  Twenty  Years  in 

Succession  on  the  same  Land.     By  J.  D.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert. 
Report  on  the  Health  of  Animals  of  the"  farm.    By  Professor  Simondi. 
On  Climate  and  the  Supply  of  Labour,  as  atTccting  Agriculture  in 

Ireland.     By  W.  Hence  Jones. 
Illustrations  of  Irish  Farming.     By  R    O.  Pringle. 
Agricultural  Education  in  Ireland,     By  K.  O.  Pringle. 
On  Australian  Concentrated  Mutton-Soup  as  a  I'ood  for  Pigs-     "V 

Dr,  Voelcker. 
On  Foot-and-Mouth  Complaint  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals.     By  Pro- 
fessor Brown, 
Report  on  the  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  of  Animals.     By 

Professor  Brown. 
Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock  at  Hull.   By  Richard  Milwird 
Report   on  the  Exhibition  and   Trials  of   Implements  at    Hull.      Hy 

W.  J    Edmonds, 
Report  on  the  Trials  of  Plough*,  Harrows,  &c.,  at  Hull.     By  John 

Coleman. 
Report  on  the  Trials  of  Combined  Stacking  Machines  and  Miscel- 

lancous  Implements  at  Hull.     By  C.  G.  Koberts. 

London;  JOHN   MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Notice. 

{By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT    MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS    INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
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GrAKDEIEES'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  -will  be  ready  early  in 
December,  for  PRESENTATION  to  all  subscribers  to  "  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

The  Almanae  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by  W.   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington   Street,   Strand,  W.C. 

On  December  \st  -will  be  Published,  price  is.,  or  Free  by  Post  for  is,  \\d., 

THE      GARDENERS'     YEAR-BOOK, 

AND   ALMANAC    FOR   1874. 

By  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Co-Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture." 

"The  Gardeners'  Year-Book"  will  contain,  besides  the  information  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  numerous  useful  Tables  in  connection  with  Horticulture  ;  a  Complete  Garden 
Calendar;  Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  aad  Pomological  Novelties,  and  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
matter  useful  to  Horticulturists.  _^ 

"JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE"  OFFICE,  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Morton's  Almanac  for  1874. 

Now  Ready,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  ii., 

MORTON'S  ALMANAC  for  FARMERS  and 
LANDOWNERS  for  1874,  Nineteenth  Year  of  Publication, 
containing  a  mass  of  information  for  use  throughout  the  year,  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  are  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits,  including  a 
Calendar  of  Operations  lor  Every  Month  in  the  Year,  Practical 
Information  on  all  Farm  Matters,  Agricultural  History  of  1873,8:0. 
Crown  ,]to,  Illustrated. 
CASSELL,  PETTER  AND  GALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York- 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  j£to  10$. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together 
with  a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  &c  conveniently  displayed  tn  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  (or  Cash.    Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgatc  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
E.C.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  iocorporatcd  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  aai.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office — Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  . .  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.  C 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham  ..  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool       ..  Lee  6i  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol..        ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountaine.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  'Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C:  or  to  the  Author. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural  Journal,    which    circulates  in    Portugal  and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  ol  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  8rf.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company).— UN  DER-DRAINAGE, 
IS.  &i.  ;  ROA1J  MAKING  \Jonrual  of  K.  A.  S.  E.,65.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  (Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E..  6s.  ;  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  IS.;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is.  6d.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6u\ ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  12s.  <sd. 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun.,  is.         E.  AND  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


SLOYD,  Esq.,  begs  to  RETURN  THANKS  to  the 
•     numerous   applicants,  and  to  say  an  APPOINTMENT  has 
been  MADE. 


ENOCH  WHITE  is  in  IMMEDIATE  WANT  of  a 
good  SOFT-WOODED  PROPAGATOR  aad  GROWER,  for 
Market  purposes,  in  a  good  General  Nursery.  —  Apply,  by  letter, 
enclosing  testimonials,  and  state  wages. — The  Nurseries,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 


WANTED,  a  MAN  and  his  WIFE,  age  not  above  35, 
without  children — the  Man  to  take  Charge  of  a  Flower 
Garden,  the  Wife  to  Manage  Dairy  and  Poultry  Yard.  He  must 
understand  the  Management  of  Greenhouse  Plants  generally, 
especially  Camellias,  also  Forcing  Grapes. — J.  E.  LAWES,  Esq., 
Rothamsted,  St.  Alban's. 


To  Farmers. 

THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  of  the  BOROUGH  of 
WOLVERHAMPTON  are  desirous  of  appointing  a  duly 
qualified  Person  to  act  as  BAILIFF  and  MANAGER  of  their 
SEWAGE  FARM,  situate  about  -2%  miles  from  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton. 

The  salary  will  be  ^100  per  annum,  with  residence  and  the  keep  of 
one  cow,  and  the  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  jfooo. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Borough 
Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  at  or  before  3  o'Clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  December  15,  1873,  addressed  to  "  The 
Chairman  of  the  Sewage  Committee,"  and  endorsed,  "  Application  for 
Manager  of  Farm."  By  order, 

Wolverhampton,  Nov.  24.  H.  UNDERHILL,  Town  Clerk. 


WANTED,  a  steady  industrious  MAN,  that  can  do 
Tenants'  Repairs,  such  as  Brickwork,  Plastering,  Paving,  and 
Slating.  A  comfortable,  constant  place  to  a  good  Man.  No  one  need 
apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. — I" 
HEPBURN,  Estate  Bailiff,  Scarisbrick  Hall,  Ormskirk. 


WANTED,     as      IMPROVER,     in     a    Nobleman's 
Garden,   a  young   Man. — A    Premium   will   be  required. — 
D.  J  UDD,  the  Gardens,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury. ^^^ 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Counter  Work  One  having  some  expe- 
rience of  the  London  Trade  preferred— The  LAWSON  SEED  and 
NURSERY  COMPANY  (Limited),  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  the  Seed 
Trade,  to  live  with  employer  on  the  premises. — State  age, 
experience,  and  salary  required,  addressed  P.  B.  THOMSON, 
20,  High  Street,  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  by  a  first-class  'London  Seed  House,  a 
strong  active  young  MAN,  to  learn  the  business.  Duties 
confined  principally  to  the  Counter. — W.  S.,  Gardeners*  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  as  SHOP  BOY,  a  respectable  Lad, 
about  15  or  16  years  of  age  ;  one  who  has  had  a  little  experi- 
ence in  the  Trade.  A  good  opportunity  for  an  Improver. — Apply  by 
letter,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  where  last  employed  and  wages 
expected,  to  JOHN  CATTELL,  the  Nurseries,  Westerham,  Kent. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well -qualified  MEN  open  for  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners. 

WG.  CALDWELL  and  SONS,  the  Nurseries, 
•  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  at  the 
present  time  on  their  bouks  several  excellent  GARDENERS,  with 
highest  references.in  WANT  of  SITUATIONS.— Inquiries  addressed 
as  above  will  recei\e  immcdi ate  .-mention. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

TlHE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter — proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pinc- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

GARDENER    { I  [  kad).— Middle-aged,     married,    no 
family  ;  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all  its  branches" 

li.iracter.  — I!.  K  ,  j,  Salop  Terrace,  Lyham  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Married,  no  incumbrance  ; 
thoroughly  understands  Vines,  and  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  First-rate  testimonials.— C.  S.,  Mr.  John  H.  Ley's  Exotic 
Nursery,  Lansdownc  Road,  Croydon. 

C;j_ARDENER  (Head). — A  Lady  is  desirous  of  recom- 
A  mending  her  late  Gardener  to  any  Gentleman  who  may  require 
one.  He  has  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches,  and  every  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  him. — G.  D., 
4,  Grove  Cottages,  Grove  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.   

^ARDENER  (Head).— Age  42,  married,  no   incum- 

X  brance*;  thoroughly  understands  ever  branch  of  Gardening. 
No  objection  to  Land.  Left  through  the  breaking  up  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Wife  a  good  Dairywoman,  it  required.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
commended   by  the  gentleman   he  has  just   left. — J.  J,,  i,    St.    Paul's, 

fjueen's  Road,  Tuiil>rn|i;e  Wells,  Kent. 


(i 


GARDENER  (Head,  or  Single-handed). — Married  ; 
20  years'  practical  experience  in  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
Good  character. — C.  W.  £.,  11,  Oaklield  Crescent.  Haverstock 
Hill,  N.W. 


GARDENER,  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman. — 
Married;  a  good  practical  Man;  also  a  good  Grower  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Laying-out,  Planting,  Improvements,  &c. 
Good  references.— A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Malvern  Wells, 

GARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and  GENERAL 
ESTATE  MANAGER.— By  a  competent,  respectable,  well 
educated,  middle-aged  Man,  of  unexceptionable  character,  who 
requires  a  permanent  situation. — F.  H.  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Office,  W.C. 


GARDENER,  or  GARDENER  and  GENERAL 
MANAGER. — Thoroughly  practical  in  every  branch  of  Garden- 
ing. Twenty  years'  excellent  character. — For  further  particulars, 
apply   to  T.  RISLEY,  |Esq.,  Architect,   Red   Lion   Court,  St.  Ann's 

Square,   Manchester. 


/~_J_ ARDENER  (Second  or  Third).— Age  23;   used 

VJ  to  Forcing,  &c.  Good  character  from  present  situation.   Leaving 
through  death  of  employer. — X.  Y.,  Post  Office,  Orpington,  Kent. 


G 


\RDENER  (Under).— Age  20.    Good  character. — 

J.  W.,  6,  Hope  Place,  Richmond  Grove,  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

IMPROVER. — A  Youth,  over  17  years  of  age,  wishes 
to  place  himself  under  a  Gardener  in  a  good  Establishment, 
where  he  would  be  employed  in  the  Houses  amongst  Plants,  &c.  Is 
at  present  employed  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  under  his  lather,  who  is 
Gardener.  Will  pay  a  Premium. — STREBOR,  Gardeners' Chronicle 
Office,  W.C.        

NURSERY    FOREMAN    (General,    Working).— 
Has  a  good  practical  knowledge    of   the    profession  in  all  its 


practical  knowledge    of   the    proft 
branches.     First-class    Budder,    Grafter,    and    Propagator.  —  N, 
Lower  Wick  Nursery,  Worcester. 


FARM  ASSISTANT. — A  respectable  young  Man  is 
is  want  of  a  Situation  to  work  on  the  Farm  of  a  Gentleman's 
Estate,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Bailiff.  Willing  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful. — W.  T.,  Post  Office,  Wcybridge  Station,  Surrey* 


To  Market  Gardeners. 

SALESMAN  or  MANAGER.— Several  years'  experi- 
ence at  Covent  Garden,  and  also  every  other  department  of  the 
business.     Good  relerences. — C,  E.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 

SHOPMAN,  TRAVELLER,  or  SALESMAN.— Has 
an  excellent  knowledge  ol  the  Trade  in  its  various  branches. 
Ten  years' experience  in  first-class  London  and  Provincial  Nurseries. 
Unexceptionable  references.  —  A,  W.f  The  Gardens,  Wanstead 
Rectory,  Essex. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Has    had    considerable    experience    in 
good  houses  in  the  Retail  Trade.      First-class  references. — 
SEEDSMAN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

ASSISTANT. — Has  been    five  and   a  half  years  in 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Departments.— W,  B.,  Howden  &  Co., 
Inverness,  N.B. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM   OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.    Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  '*  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky, 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Tkchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce. 

THE  "  WORCESTERSHIR  E," 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  the  only  good  Sauce."    Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.  _L_^_^_ 

Gratefui^Comfortingi 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Set-vice  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

(8,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 

orks  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston  Road. 


Wo\ 
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INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  tnc  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.  il4d,,  is.  orf.,  41.  6d.,  and  :i*. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 

BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 


OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE   YEARS. 

la  boxes  at  if.  i%4.,  ?s.  gd.,  41.  64.,  and  tit. 
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THE 


SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 

EDINBURGH    AND    LONDON. 

(The  Business  Established  in  the  year  1770.) 


CAPITAL   SUBSCRIBED    AND    CALLED    UP,    £50,000, 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Esq.,  of  Neilsland,  Hamilton 

THOMAS  TENNENT,  Esq.,  Canker,  Strathaven 

DAVID  CAW,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Glasgow 

JAMES  HOBKIRK,  Esq.,  Broadhaugh,  Hawick 

GEORGE     MACLACHLAN,    Esq.,     W.S.,     Edin- 
burgh 

JOHN  KIRK,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Langtons,  Scott 
&  Edden,  London 


BANKERS. 

THE     NATIONAL     BANK     OF     SCOTLAND 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.    DAVIDSON   and   SYME,  Writers   to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.   HOWDEN   and   MOLLESON,  Chartered 
Accountants,  Edinburgh. 

MANAGER. 
DAVID       SYME. 


PRICED  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  &c,  for  the  present  season  (1873-74)  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

THEY    COMPRISE  : —  rr 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.  I  FLOWER  SEEDS  I  rr  «mni  nc   nnn-rc 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.  OU^FLOWER  ROOTS.  8aRDE°N  Vm.^KNTS 

TRADE    PRICE    CURRENT-GERMAN,    FRENCH,    AND    ENGLISH    EDITIONS. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  comprising  Hay  and  Pasture  Grasses,  Clovers  and  other  Herbage  and 
forage  Plants  ;  Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Carrots,  and  other  Roots;  Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley  Tares  and 
Rye,  of  the  finest  kinds  and  most  approved  varieties.  With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  Stock  Seeds  of  Swedes 
1 urmp,  Mangel,  6ec.,the  arrangements  of  the  Company  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  insure  satisfaction  in  the  Crops 
afterwards  produced,  the  same  personal  care  as  hitherto  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  all  Root  Seeds. 

GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS— The  utmost  care  is  devoted  to  the  collecting  and  cleanine  of 
those,  and  the  connection  of  the  Company  with  the  best  sources  of  supply  enables  them' to  offer  the  finest 
qualities  and  samples  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.     SEED  GRAIN  at  market  rates. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.-A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  is  issued  annually  con- 
taining Lists  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Collections  suitable  for  all 
sizes  ot  Gardens  and  for  different  Climates. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  comprising  Assortments  of  imported  and  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  ;  Hardy  Half 
Hardy  and  Tender  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  Ornamental  Gourds  and  Grasses ;  Seeds  of  Select 
t  lonst  Flowers,  Alpme  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.     A  Special  List  of  Novelties  may  be  had  on  application. 

"PHMS?HPjG"P41?'9~,The  ComPany  have  now  been  appointed  the  Sole  Wholesale  Vendors  for  the 
North  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     Price  Lists  on  application. 

A  specially  prepared  very  pulverulent  GUANO  is  sold  for  Garden  use,  and  may  be  had  direct,  or  through  any  of 
the  Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  Phospho-Guano,  in  Tins  of  i  lb  ,  6d.  ;  2  lb.,  is.  ;  4  lb  2s  ■  7  lb°  xs  Id  ■ 
and  141b.,  js.  each.  ====== - '  "'      "        ' 

NURSERY     DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NURSERIES  (occupying  the  lands  of  Golden  Acre,  Bangholm,  JVardie,  and  Wind  lest  raiolee)  are 
oil  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  exposed  situation,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
rW v pV^™^ hehardy  £rowth  of  everX  description  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  and 
UJVfcKl  1REES;  consequently  the  Plants  generally  bear  removal  to  a  distance  much  better  than 
those  grown  under  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to  locality  and  climate.  Offers  (with  samples  when 
personal  inspection  is  not  convenient)  of  large  quantities  will  be  submitted  upon  application 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.-In  this  important  Section   (occupying  many  Acres) 
the  Collection  is  most  complete,  and  all  Novelties  worthy  of  cultivation  are  annually  introduced 

HOTHOUSE  GREENHOUSE,  and  STOVE  PLANTS.-These  comprise  a  very  healthy 
Si  °  ?e  ***  vanet'es  of  all  the  leading  Species,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited  at 
Golden  Acre,  Inverleith  Row.     (An  Omnibus  passes  the  Gate  every  half-hour ) 

LAN£SCAPE  GARDENING,  &C.-Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Formation  or 
ZTITI  T  0f,Garde,ns>  Pleasure  Grounds,  Parks,  and  Woodlands,  and  carried  out,  under  able 
superintendence,  by  workmen  experienced  in  such  employment. 

The  following  NURSERYCATAWGUES^  on  application  :- 


FOREST  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  PLANTS 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  including  ALPINES 


FERNS— GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HAUDV. 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 
RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS. 
STRAWBERRIES,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES. 


I^GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH,~ANb  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON    S.E 

PJ:...:.i  /1 ...  .       — - — —  " 


•  ,lhe5.-.idCoun;».--s»,MK„4v.  KiS  ?8, ,        °0>  "  lh°  C°M*  °>  M.ddlejM.  anj  Published  bytho  said 


Agents  for  Scolland— Messrs.  J.  Muuies  «<  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  3d  of  January,  1S74, 
"  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  will  consist 
of  32  pages  {same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  brandies,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  165S.) 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to    the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  including  Postage  to  the 
United  States,  is  £t  6s. 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

THE  EDITORS  of  this  JOURNAL  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  vj/to  Itave 
fixed  the  Dates  for  tlieir  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  will 
hindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N 


G 


.IANT   LILY   of   the  VALLEY.— Strong  flowering 
Roots,  ax  per  dozen,  121.  6d.  per  too,  package  free. 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery 
Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

CJ.    BLACK  IT  H    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 
•  Blackith,    Cox's   and  Hammond's  Quays,    Lower   Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  diflerent  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application. —Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


To  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  and  Others, 

Having  CHOICE  FRUITS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  to  DISPOSE  OF 

A    J.  IRETON,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  guarantees 
•     best  prices  and  quick  returns.     Terras  of  Sale  and  Baskets 
for  sending  to  be  had  on  application. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40J.  ;  50  sorts,  251.  ;  25  sorts,  151.  Hamper 
and  package  included. — Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


GLADIOLI.— One  Million  extra  strong  Bulbs  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  CATALOGUES,  describing  all  the 
English  and  Foreign  varieties  in  commerce  worth  cultivating,  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  for  exhibition,  now  ready,  post  free. 

K.ELWAY  and  SON,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Langport,  SomerseL 


SPRING    BEDDING    STUFF,    Cheap.— Daisies,    .„ 
colours  ;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica 
Sweet     Williams,  Arabis   variegata,    Golden   Feather,    Pansies,  and 
Violets,  in   sorts;  also  a  fine  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 
R.  and  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
D     S.    WILLIAMS'     NEW    and     RARE    PLANT 

U  •  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

WINTER  FLOWERS.  WINTEirTLOWERS^- 
Twelve  line  Plants,  to  produce  flowers  all  the  winter,  for 
1  lac  Guinea,  consisting  of  Rouvardias,  Heaths,  Spiraeas,  Deutzias, 
1  ainellias,  I'.pacm.  &c.     Package  gratis  for  cash  with  order. 

I"ll\     II      l.KV,    Kx,,ii,      Nurst-ry,    Lmisdmvnr-    K..;ul,   Croydon 

Christmas  frees,  Christmas  Trees. 

SPRUCE    FIRS,    a    large    quantity,    well    furnished, 
suitable  for  Christmas  Trees,  from  2  to  4  feet.     Price  on  appli- 
cation. S.   BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


PRUCE  FIRS,  handsome,  suitable  forCHRISTMAS 

TREES,  7  to  10  feet  high,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 
PRUCE  FIRS^of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  Planting.     Forprice, 


AlsoS 
&c,  apply  to      P.  J.   PERRY,  the  Nurseries,  Banbury. 

OAK,    WALNUT,    HORSE    CHESTNUT 
Trees  for  planting,  about  5  feet  high,  20s.  per  100. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


prune 


KALMIA     LATIFOLIA.  —  Blooming,    nice,    bushy, 
healthy  plants  ol  Kalmia    latifolia,  12  to   18  inches,  covered 
with  buds,  will  be  supplied  at  os. ,  12s.,  and  iSs.  per  dozen. 

ANTHONY   WATF.REK,  KnapJIill,  near  Woking. 

To  the  Trade. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing.— Very  fine  plants 
of  this,  established  in  large  48-pots,  can  be  supplied  by 
EWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 
Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 


FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER  of  50,000  COMMON 
LAURELS,  the  best  in  the  Trade,  and  other  NURSERY 
STOCK,  see  R,  and  T.  TUCKER'S  Advertisement  in  to-day's 
Gardeners'  Chroniclt,  p    1619. 


To  the  Trade. 

QEEDLING     and     TRANSPLANTED      FOREST 

k_7     TREES. — Purchasers   of  above   may   have   special   offers,  and 
samples  if  desired,  on  application  to 
W.  P.  LAIRD  an d  SINCLAIR,  Nurserymen,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra  fine  trans- 
planted SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  ieet.  the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.  WOOD   and   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckficld, 
Sussex. 


TOSEPH    SMITH'S    {J UN.)    Wholesale    and    Retail 


O 


CATALOGUES   of   NURSERY  STOCK  are   now  ready,  free 


by  post. 

Moor  Edge  Nurseries,  Tansley,  near  Mattock,  Derbyshir 


To  the  Trade. 

STUART  AND  CO.,  5,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.— Wholesale  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  choice 
selection  of  new  and  rare  FLOWER  SEEDS,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
SEEDSMEN,  Glasgow.  Established  1727— A  healthy,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
Sec     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MAGNIFICENT  CEDRUS 
DEODARA,  10  to  12  and  15  feet  high,  all  prepared  for  safe 
transplanting,  in  large  pots.  For  Avenues,  Parks,  or  New  Planta- 
tions they  would  be  found  useful  furniture,  producing  immediate 
effect.  Price  if.  per  foot. 
WM.  MAULE  and  SONS,  the  Nurseries,  Bristol. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses, 

And  FRUIT  TREES. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
PRICE  CURRENT,  No.  152,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
as  usual  to  his  Customers. 
Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


ROSES. — The  finest  plants  and  most  select  varieties 
in  cultivation,      For  certain  growth,  try  the  Salisbury  Roses  ; 
hundreds  of  testimonials. 

JOHN  KEYNES,  Nurseryman,  Salisbury. 


lg7o    I  T^ESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE  of   Selected 
mjio.  j  ±j     ROSES|  by  j0HN    CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nui 


by  JOHN   CRANSTON.     Copies  can  now 
pplication. 
rseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Here  ford 


Wnite  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

CIJ.EORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
J  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed  in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


Roses. 
pHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 

V_V     of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all  heights,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  transplanting; 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Extra  Fine  Roses. 

EDWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  some  of  the  healthiest 
and  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.     LISTS  free. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B.— Special  offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


s 


,, Early  Peas  for  Present  Sowing 

U  T  T  O  N  S"         EMERALD        G  E  M. 

SUTTONS'  RINGLEADER. 
SUTTON?  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,    Reading 


The  Best  Early  Pea  for  Market  Gardening 

OUTTONS*    IMPROVED  '  EARLY    CHAMPION. 

O  A  week  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Rourke,  but  with  larger  and 
better  Idled  pods,  and  far  more  prolific.  Lowest  price  per  bushel 
on  application  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading 


MR.  LAXTON'S   NEW  PEAS.-For~particulars  of 
,       ,feaxton'a  No-  »■  the  earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  and   Fill- 
basket  (bust-class  Certificate),  now  being  sent  out  by  us,  sec  Adver- 
tisement in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p    i«m 
HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhaljjtrcei;, J^ondon. 

LNew  Cucumber. 
EES  IMPROVED    TELEGRAPH,  the  best  variety 
for  Winter  Cropping;  2s.  per  packet,  post  free. 
JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE,   Royal   Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 

Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W, 


JOHNSTONE'S    ST.     MARTIN'S     RHUBARB.— 

tf      Highly  esteemed  as  the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation  for  open 
ground;  forces  better  than  any  variety  we  km. w,  and   has  a  splendid 
colour.     Strong  roots  is.  Csd.  each.     Trade  price  on  application. 
W.  P.  LAI KU  and  SINCLAIR,  Nmaerymcn,  Dundee,  N.B. 

TDHUBARB.  —  For    Sale,    a    quantity  "of     5-yr.    old 

JL  li  _  Clumps,  very  large,  of  Early  Albert  Rhubarb,  lit  fur  Forcing, 
Planting,  or  Parting,  at  as.  per  dozen. 

Mr.  FITCH,  Vallence  Farm,  Chadwell  Heath,  E. 

EAK.ALE     and     RHUBARB     FORCING.— Strong 

well-made      POTS,      for     the     above,     can     be    supplied    bv 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare 
Price  LIST  free.     BUOK  of  PATTE R N S,  7d. 

SEAKALE  ROOTS,  magnificent,  extra- strong,  for 
Forcing,  121.  6d.  per  100;  a  few  selected  Roots,  15s.  per  100  ■ 
strong  Roots,  71.  td.  per  100.  Magnificent  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  101  6d.  per  100  — W.  HOOPER,  88,  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  and  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 

Extra  Strong  Seakale  and  Asparagus,  for  Forcing. 

"CiRANCIS  &  ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS  have 
J-  a  larce  stock  of  magnificent  roots  of  above.  Price  on 
application, Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Two  hundred  thousand 
plants  for  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  for  APPLE,  PLUM,  or 
PEAR  TREES.  Growing  adjoining  Swanley  Junction  Station. 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 

JOHN  WOOD,  Crockenhill,  near  Dartford,  Kent 


ROBINSON'S     CHAMPION     CABBAGE.-Several 
bushels  of  Seed,  cheap.     Price  on  application. 
RHUBARB  and    SEAKALE    ROOTS   WANTED,  for   Forcing  ■ 
also  strong  plants  of  DWARF  ROSES.     State  lowest  price  lor  Cash.' 
HUGH    THOMAS,  Wetley  Rocks  Nursery,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 


To  the  Trade. 

QEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

^  WOODGREEN, 

LONDON,     N. 
(BOLTON.) 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
.  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment.  Wisbech. 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI      STOCKS,     in     large    quantities    and 
remarkably  hne.     Prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex 

ANETTI  STOCKS,    very  strong,    20X.    per   1000 : 

HORSE    CHESTNUTS,  very  strong,  S  reel,  25..    per  100 ■ 

to  feet,  3sj.  per  100. 

-Hi— 


THOS.  MILNER.  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley. 


MANETTI  STOCKS. -Wanted,  a  quantity.     Quote 
price  and  particulars  to 
Mr.  JOSEPH  MEREDITH,  The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool 

WANTED,  FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS. -State  price 
10  E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash,  Derby. 


BRIARS  (good  Standard),  Wanted.— Send  price  per 
1000,  and  sample,  to 
G.  J.  WOOLLETT,  Caterham,  Surrey  (S.-E.  Railway.) 


AM  PAS  GRASS.— A  fine  Stock  of  the  above,  one, 
two,  and  three  years  established,  in  pots.     Price  per  100  on 
application.       SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Reading,  Berks. 

To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LAING'S  SPECIAL  LIST 
of  NEW  CHOICE  and    RARE   FLOWER   SEEDS   is   now 
published,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Trade. 

GLADIOLUS    BRENCHLEYENSIS,    7s.    6d.    per 
100,  70J,  per  1000,  for  cash. 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  imported,  iSj.  and  241.  per  dozen 
GEORGE    POULTON,  Seed   and   Bulb  Warehouse,  Edmonton.'N 


rpHREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  splendid   trans- 

X    planted  LARCH,  from  iK  to  3  feet  high.      Price  on  application 
GEOL  DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


R 


ASPBERRY    CANES,    strong. -Six    thousand    for 

Sale.     Price,  free  on  ship  or  rail,  40s.  per  1000. 
JOHN    MOIR    and    SON,     Garthdee,    Aberdeen. 

RAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 

and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong   well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 
FRANCIS  R.  KINGHOKN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Su rrey 


Strong  Vines  from  Eyes. 

HBOYCE  begs  to  say  he  has  a  good  stock  of  v 
•    ripened  CANES,  of  the  leading  sorts.     Price  on  application. 
Clapham  Road  Nursery,  Stockwcll,  S.W. 


Fruit  Trees. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  arc 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


FRUIT  TREES.— Standard  and  Pyramid  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  75J.  per  too;  Gooseberries, 
from  tot,  per  too;  Currants,  from  6s.  per  too.  CATALOGUES  on 
application.      THOMAS  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 

THREE  FERNS.— Two  beautiful  plants,  about  4  to   c 

J-  feet  in  height,  for  Sale— the  DICKSONIA  ANTARCTICA 
and  CYATHEA  DEALBATA ;  also  a  very  fine  CHAM^EROPS 
EXCELSA. 

Mr,  BURGE,  Mr.  Gricc's,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM    will   send   post   free  for  six  postage 
•■if .mil i4,   Part  I.   (British   Ferns  and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery    Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 
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VINES,  VINES,  VINES. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  his  fine  stock 
of  VINES.  He  is  now  prepared  to  supply  good  strong 
well  ripened  FRUITING  CANES  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties. A  fine  stock  of  well  ripened  PLANTING  CANES 
also  on  hand. 

Ig^  Prices  on  application.     Early  orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  FAND    PARADISE   NURSERIES, 

UPPER    HOLLOWAY,    LONDON,    N. 


NEW  PEAR. 

WILLIAMS'  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
•  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAR, 
which  has  been  named  and  described  by  Dr,  Hogg  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate,  and  with 
the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk;  skin 
lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and  mottles  of  thin  smooth 
cinnamon-coloured  russet;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short 
segments,  and  is  level  with  the  surface;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
richly  flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed. 
This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling  Beurr6  superhn  ; 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the 
last  named  kind," 

B,  S.  W.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine 

New  Pear — 

Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each ;  strong  Pyramids,  10s.  6d.  each. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application, 

A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE   JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


PLANTING   SEASON  —  AVENUE   TREES, 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5&8  inches  at  4  feet from  ground ': — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentals,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,   Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

„  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

r2^"   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY.   WOKING,    SURREY. 


Flowers  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants 


WINTER  and  SPRING. 


JOHN    H.    LEY'S 

UNRIVALLED   COLLECTIONS  of  CHOICE    PLANTS 

For  immediate  Decoration,  contain  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in 
the  finest  plants,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sen! 
post  free. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— One  dozen  new  and  choicest 
sorts,  all  distinct,  cither  of  AZALEAS.  CAMELLIAS.  PALMS, 
FERNS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERING  and 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE!)  PLANTS,  TEA  and  other  ROSES, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  NEW  PLANTS,  &c,  Tor  211.,  31*.  ta.,  421., 
to  841. 

OALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES,  GLOXINIAS,  GLADIOLI,  at 
ioj.  6d.  and  21s.  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Collection  of  six  splendid  sorts,  well  established,  for  One  Guinea, 
or  13  for42J. 

Extra  rare  and  choicer  varieties,  63J.,  84*.,  to  1051.  per  dozen, 
flowering  sized  plants. 

The  above  prices  include  cost  of  packing  for  CASH  WITH  ORDER, 
and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage  Scyond  London  (all  goods 
being  paia  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  there). 

CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD.  CROYDON. 


The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East,  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  will  be  issued  to  all 
subscribers  to  "  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  "  with  the  Number  for  December  20. 

The  Almanac  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by   W.   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington  Street,   Strand,  W.C, 


Richard  Smiths 

ROSE    LIST    FOR    1873-'74 


IS     NOW    READY. 


One  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses,  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  Madame  Lacharme 
and  other  new  sorts,  strong  plants,  for  84.1.  ;  100,  including  25  finest  Tea  Roses,  for  105^.  ;  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Show  Roses,  iSs.  to  24*.  per  dozen  ;  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  15J.  per  dozen,  iocw.  per  100 ;  Tea  and  H.P. 
Roses,  extra  strong,  established  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per  dozen,  ^10  per  100  ;  Climbing  Roses,  very  strong,  6s. 
to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  Bedding  Roses,  50.J.  per  100. 

Twelve  acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Roses  ;  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

Early  application  will  secure  strong  plants  of  best  sorts. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     WORCESTER. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  CONIFER/E,  &c,  6  to  20  ft.  high, 

Stout  and  finely  formed,  as  Standards,  Pyramids,  Weeping  Trees,  &c,  for  Parks,  Avenues,  Lawns,  Screens, 
Cemeteries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  effect. 

Catalogues  with  Sizes  and  Prices, 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 


LISTS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Containing  careful  selections,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  to  be  had  on  application — Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.  ;  Coniferse,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses,  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  Smith's  List  of  the  Evergreen  Fir  tribe  suitable  for  Britain  free  by  post  for  six  stamps, 

RICHARD    SMITH,    ST.    JOHN'S    NURSERIES,    WORCESTER. 


FIFTY  ACRES   OF   FRUIT  TREES. 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramids  in  pots  for  Orchard-houses,  best  new  and 
old  sorts  ;  strong,  robust  trees,  perfect  in  form,  roots,  and  health,  and  true  to  name,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
VINES,  Planting  Canes,  y.  6d.  to  5J.  each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  js.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 
FIGS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  strong  plants  in  pots.     The  Stock  of  these  is  very  fine. 
All  other  Fruits,  for  Description  and  Price  see  LIST, 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     ST.    JOHN'S,    WORCESTER. 


NEW    ENGLISH    VARIETIES    OF    POTATOS. 

Raised  by  Mr.   Robert  Fenn,   Woodstock. 


RECTOR    OF    WOODSTOCK. 

A  very  superior  second  early  round  variety :  the  haulm  of  medium 


height,  robust  and  spreading.  A  heavy  cropper,  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  good  table  size  to  each  root ;  tlattish  round 
in  shape,  skin  white  and  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  white,  of  the  finest 
flavour,  and  boils  very  mealy.  The  tubers  are  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  first-rate  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  is  a  superb  garden 
variety,  and  is  emphatically  the  Potato  for  a  gentleman's  table  :  while 
its  heavy  cropping  property,  fine  keeping  quality,  and  excellent  flavour, 


instances  it  as  particularly  adapted  for  market  purpose*.  Awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  187a 
On  every  occasion  that  this  splendid  Potato  has  subsequently  been 
exhibited,  it  has  been  most  favourably  noticed  by  the  Horticultural 
Press.  Many  quotations  might  be  given,  but  the  above  description  so 
truthfully  represents  the  character  of  the  Potato,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  print  them.  Per  bushel,  401.  ;  per  peck,  10s,  6d,  ; 
per  lb.,  is.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


BOUNTIFUL. 


This  is  at  once  the  handsomest  and  most  prolific  Red  Kidney  in 
cultivation,  pre  eminent  in  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  form  and  colour. 
It  is  a  second  early  variety,  the  haulm  very  distinct,  of  medium 
height,  and  branching.  Very  large  cropper,  producing  an  immense 
quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  size  well  adapted  for  tabic.    Of  true  kidney 


shape,  skin  deep  rich  red.  and  very  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  while,  and 
of  superior  flavour.  In  addition  to  bcin^  a.  moat  excellent  table  variety, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  keeps  well, 
and  should  be  grown  for  winter  eating.  Has  been  most  favourably 
mentioned  in  the  horticultural  journals.    Per  peck,  101,  6d. ;  per  lb.,  it. 


NEW    CAMBRIDGE    KIDNEY    (Dean). 

This  verv  suDerior  late  variety  has  been  so  named  because  it  bears  I  tubers  are  of  tlattish  oval  shape,  skin  white  and  netted,  flesh  creamy 
in  thctuSs  ''certain  rc.embl^.e  to  the  Oxfordshire  Kidney.  1 1.  wh.te,  and  of  superior  quality  I.  is  a  tine  variety  for  the '^ag* 
however,  differs  materially  in  the  colour  and  growth  of  the  haulm,  and  will  keep  well  till  the  following  summer.  A  secdl  ing .from  the 
which  is  very  dark,  both  stem  and  leaves,  and  it  ripens  earlier.     The  |  I  lukc  crossed  with  Dawes'  Matchless,      Per  peck,  7*.  M. ,  per  lb.,  9*. 

Also  the  fine  New  American  varieties, 

EXTRA    EARLY    VERMONT,    and   VERMONT    or   BROWNELI/S   BEAUTY. 

First-class  Certificates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1873.      Each,  per  lb.,  a*.  W. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  POTATOS, 

Containing  the  most  approved  of  the  newer  types  in  cultivation,  carefully  classified  and  described, 
and  a  Cultural  Essay,  can  be  had  on  application. 


RICHARD    DEAN,    SEEDSMAN,    EALING,   LONDON. 
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NEW    AND     CHOICE     SEEDS. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

Desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  following  Choice   Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  : — 

MELON,    READ'S     SCARLET    FLESH. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention 
to  this  new  and  really  distinct  Melon,  which 
was  so  justly  praised  by  the  Members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  exhibited  at  Kensington,  on  July  2,  1873. 

It  is  a  beautifully  netted  variety,  very  solid, 
and  of  medium  size.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  melt- 
ing, and  of  most  delicious  flavour. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  5,  p.  921  : — "Mr. 
W.  J.  Cross,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton, 
Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  sent  Read's  Scarlet- 
flesh  Melon,  a  beautifully  netted  variety,  of  nice 
size,  which  was  described  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely flavoured  Melons  ever  shown.  A  first- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded." 

We  have  purchased  the  stock  of  this  fine 
Melon,  conjointly  with  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading. 

Per  packet,  3s.  6d. 

CAULIFLOWER,    VEITCH' S    AUTUMN    GIANT. 

This  extremely  valuable  variety  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  sort.  The  heads  are 
magnificent,  beautifully  white,  large,  firm,  and  compact,  and  being  thoroughly  protected  by  the 
foliage,  remain  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other  sort. 

It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  November  2,  1870, 
and  again  a  Special  Certificate  in  1S71. 

We  have  received  many  letters  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  fine  Cauliflower,  but  so 
many  articles  commending  it  having  appeared  in  the  various  gardening  newspapers,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  quote  extracts  or  say  anything  further  in  its  praise. 

Retail  price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 

CELERY,     MAJOR    CLARKE'S    FINE     SOLID    RED. 

We  have  again  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  fine  Celery,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  best 
Red  Celery  we  have  yet  met  with. 

Mr.  Barron,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  says  : — "  I  have  grown 
Major  Clarke's  Red  Celery  frequently  at  Chiswick,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  Red  Celery 
that  I  know  of.  The  plant  is  of  medium  growth,  not  so  tall  as  the  Manchester,  but  taller  than  the 
Incomparable  White.  It  is  of  the  same  habit  as  the  latter,  i.e.,  robust  and  compact,  forming  very 
solid  hearts,  which  blanch  very  easily.  The  leaves  are  small,  deeply  serrated,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  It  is  very  crisp  and  of  excellent  flavour,  not  a  large  growing  show  variety,  but  an 
extremely  useful  reliable  sort  which  will  nearly  always  turn  out  well." 

Retail  price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 
CELOSIA    HUTTONII. 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  by  us  through  our  collector,  the  late  Mr.  Hutton, 
after  whom  we  have  named  it. 

It  is  of  compact  pyramidal  form  and  bushy  habit,  profusely  branched,  each  leading  branch 
being  tipped  with  a  small  spike  of  bright  crimson  flowers. 

In  colour  the  plant  resembles  the  well-known  Iresine  Lindenii,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
being  of  a  deep  claret  colour,  while  the  under  side  is  of  a  bright  crimson  shade. 

It  grows  to  a  height  of  It  to  2  feet,  by  about  l|-  foot  in  diameter,  the  leaves  measuring  3  to 
4  inches  long,  by  j  to  1]  inch  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

As  a  Bedding  or  Sub-Tropical  Plant  it  will  take  a  high  rank,  from  its  fine  habit  and  rich 
and  effective  colouring.  Although  generally  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  plants  which  have 
been  bedded  out  during  the  summer  retain  their  fine  bright  colour  till  late  in  the  autumn,  a  bed  of 
it  having  been  in  full  beauty  at  our  Chelsea  Nursery  till  the  middle  of  October,  having  withstood 
several  degrees  of  frost  without  any  protection. 

Plants  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  early  summer,  make  splendid  objects  for  green- 
house decorations  during  the  winter  months. 

Retail  price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 


SPECIAL   TEADE   LIST 

Of  the   above   and   other   Choice   Seeds,   Post  Free   on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


THE  OXFORD  ROSES, 

Or    ROSES    on    the    CULTIVATED 

SEEDLING  BRIAR. 
A  few  thousnnds  still  for  Sale,  strong,  and 

of  the  best  varieties. 
CA  TALOCUES  and  sorts  m  application. 

GEORGE  PRINCE, 

14,  MARKET  STREET,  OXFORD. 


STANDARD    AND    DWARF    ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 


B 


JOHN    CRANSTON 

EGS  to  announce,  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 

has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
In  nil  Rusarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  rained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbech  All  England  special 
Prize  of  jfizo,  for  72  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


CHOICE     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

The   Heatherside  Collections, 

Forming,  for  £i\,  a  complete  Arboretum  of  350  specify, 
equal  in  variety  to  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Thomas  Thornton, 

THERSIDE  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 
a  Collection  of  350  0/  the  Finest  and  Newest  JTaray 
ees  and  Shrubs  hitherto  introduced^  in  seven  classes,  of 
distinct  species  each,  one  Plant  to  each  s/eeies,  Vl£.  :  — 
50  CONIFERS,  best  species,  each  different  ..fa    6    o 

So  EVERGREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS  ..  ..250 
•50  Tall  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  best  sorts  ..  ..200 
■50  Flowering  and   Fine-fuliaged  SHRUBS     ..  ..     1   10     Q 

50  Distinct  CLIMBINGandTRAILING  TLANTS  240 
■50  Named  Varieties  of  RHODODENDRONS,  fine  6  10  o 
-50  Various  FRUIT  TREES,  best  named  sorts     ..    3    S    ° 

Each  Class  may  be  had  separately,  or  the  350  for    ..£21    o    o 
Orders  addressed  as  above  promptly  attended  to. 
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To  the  Trade. 

PINUS    AUSTRIACA— P1NUS  AUSTRIACA-riNUS 
AUSTRIACA. 

JOHN  PERKINS  and  SON  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  to  their  large  stock  of  the  following,  the  whole  of 
which  will  move  with  fine  iibrous  roots,  having  been  recently  trans- 
planted : — 

PINUS  AUSTRIACA,  transplanted,  1  to  2  feet,  151.  per  1000. 
„     „     ,,     extra,  and  very  fine,  1%  to  2  feet,  40s.  per  1000. 
11    ,,     m     i»     it    2  t0  2'A  feet,  70s.  per  1000. 
,,     ,,     ,,     „     ,,    2%  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  100,  1005.  per  1000. 
,,     ,,     ,,     ,,     ,,     3  to  4  feet,  15s.  per  100,  120J.  per  1000. 
Wholesale    and    Retail    CATALOGUES    on    application. 
52,  Market  Square,  Northampton. 


Transplanted  Specimen  Trees. 

GEORGE     DAVISON,    The     Nurseries,    Hereford, 
offers  the  following  :— 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.6,  7,  8,  and  q  ft.,  21.  6d.t  p.,7'-  6J.,and  10s.  6d. 
„     NORDMANNIANA,  2%  to  3  feet,  is.  6d.  1035.6^ 
,,     PINSAPO,  3  to  4  feet,  5s. 
CUPRESSUS  LAVVSONIANA,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,2J.  6^.,  5s.,  and  7$,  6d. 

,,     MACROCARPA,  6  feet,  2s.  6d. 
ARAUCARIA,  4,  J,  and  6  ieet,  51.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s.  64. 

dozen. 

and  7s.  64, 
LAURUSTINUS,  fine,  2  to  3  feet,  ox  per  dozen. 
LAUREL,  Common,  2K  to  3  feet,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 

,,     Portugal,  i*-3  to  2  feet,  25$.  per  ioo. 
PINUS  INSIGNIS,2  to  3  feet,  os.  per  dozen. 

„    AUSTRIACA,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  fine,  15s,,  20$.,  and  255.  per  100. 
FIR,  Scotch,  4  feet,  5s.  per  too. 

,,    Spruce,  3  to  4  feet,  151,  per  100. 
THUJOPSIS  BOREALIS,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  31.  6d  ,  $s.,  and  7*  6d. 
ROSES,  Standard,  15s.  per  dozen  ;  Dwarf,  gs.  per  dozen. 
CATALOGUES    free. 


ARAUCARIA,  4,  5,  and  6  Ieet,  5*.,  71.  bd.,  and  to- 
RHRBERIS  IAPONICA,  2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  doz 
DEODAR  A,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  2s.  6d.,  31.  bd.,  5s,, 


Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

J  SCOTT,  Merriott,  Somerset,  has  the  above  to  offer. 
•  The  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  England,  and  the  FOREST  TREES  and  SHRUBS  exten- 
sive and  good.  An  extra  large  stock  of  fine  THORN,  in  all  the  usual 
sizes.     The  whole  in  perfect  health,  well  rooted,  and   at   moderate 

The  following  CATALOGUES  can  be  had  prepaid  :— 
The  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK— Priced,  100  pages. 
The  COMPANION  to  the  ORCHARDIST— An   abridged   descrip- 
tion of  all  the  best  Pears. 
The  GENERAL  FRUIT  TREE  LIST— An  enumeration  of  nearly 

5000  kinds,  as  cultivated  at  Merriott,  36  pages. 
The  BULB  CATALOGUE— With  cultural  and  other  useful   notes, 
18  pages. 
The  General  Cultivator,  the  Gardener,  and  the  Amateur  will  find 
the   above   Catalogues   replete   with   information   on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  ORCHARDIST  are 
solicited.  The  most  complete  work  on  Fruit  Trees  in  the  English 
language. 


FOREST  TREES,  in  quantity,  all  of  which  have  been 
extra  transplanted,  and  of  very  hardy  growth  : — 
HAZEL,  2,  3,  and  4  feet,  from  155.  to  251.  per  1000. 
OAK,  English,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  25s.  to  50s.  per  1000. 

,,     Turkey,  3,  4,  and  5  feet,  60$.  to  80s.  per  1000. 
SYCAMORE,  3,  4,  s,  6,  and  7  feet,  20s.  to  805.  per  1000. 
ASH,  Mountain,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  30s.  to  loos,  per  1000. 
BEECH,  2K1  3.  and  4^  feet,  251.  to  60s.  per  1000. 
BIRCH,  Weeping,  3,  4,5,  6  to  8  feet,  30s.  to  roos.  per  1000, 
CHESTNUT,  Horse,  4,  5,  6  to  8  feet,  60s.  to  150s.  per  1000. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  4,  5,  6  to  7  feet,  40s.  to  100s.  per  1000. 

„  English,  3,  4  to  5  feet,  501.  to  80s.  per  1000. 

ELM,  Wych,  3,  4,  5  to  6  feet,  20s.  to  50s.  per  1000. 

„     English  {seed),  3,  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  to  50s.  per  1000. 
,,        grafted,  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  100. 
POPLAR,  Black  Italian,  i%  to  2^  feet,  20s.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  cut  back,  2  to  2%  feet,  20s.  to  251.  per  1000. 
THORNS,  10s.  bd.,  12s.  64.  15s.  1025s.  per  1000. 
PINUS,  Weymouth  (moved  1873),  6  to  7  feet,  40s.  per  100. 
SPRUCE,  Norway,  2>A  to  3  feet,  35s.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Scotch,  i'A,  2,  and  2J4  feet,  15s.  to  25s.  per  1000. 
YEW,  English  (moved  last  season),  1^,2  to  2%  feet,  25s.  to  351.  per 

100  ;  5, 6,  and  7  feet,  each  left  with  a  ball,  and  are  splendid  furnished 

plants,  40s.,  601.  to  80s.  per  dozen. 
FIR,  Silver,  15,  18  to  24  inches,  30s.  to  6oj.  per  1000. 

H.  and  R,  ST1RZAKER,  Skerton  Nurseries,  Lancaster, 
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IMPORTANT   NOTICE   TO    PLANTERS. 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE  &  CO. 

Beg  respectfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  intending 
Planters  to  the  undermentioned  special  quotations  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  all  of  which  have  been  grown  in 
immense  quantities  at  their  Exminster  Nurseries, 
which  are  at  a  high  elevation  ;  and  the  various  Trees 
and  Shrubs  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  being 
in  a  fine  state  for  removal. 


Evergreen  Shrubs  for  Game  Coverts, 
Shrubberies,   &c. 

LAUREL,  common,  2  to  3  feet,  255.  to  30J  per  100,  £7  10s.  to  £S  ioj. 

per  1000;  4  to  5  feet,  30s.  1035^.  per  100,  ^10  to  £11  tos  per  1000. 

,,    COLCHIC  (an  exceedingly  handsome  variety,  even  more  hardy 

than  the  Common  Laurel,  and  cannot  be  too  largely  planted), 

3  feet,  30$.  per  ioo,  j^to  per  ioco  ;  4  feet,  35s.  per  100,  £11    im. 

per  1000 ;  5  feet,  40s.  to  501.  per  100,  .£15  to  £20  per  tooo 

,,     fine  extra  large   bushy  plants,  about  5  to  6  and  7  feet,  75s.  to 

1 50s.  per  100. 

BOX,  green  and  variegated,  2  to  3  feet,  30s.  to  401.  per  100,  £10  10s. 

to  £15  per  1000. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  \\'2  foot,  50s.  to  75*  per  100 ;  z  feet,  £5 

per  100. 
YEVfS,  English,  18  inches,  401.  per  100,  £17  ioj.  per  1000;  2  feet,  505. 
per  100. 
„    selected  bushy  plants,  tor  hedges,  Stc,  501.  to  75s.  per  100. 
BERBER  IS  DARWIN  II,  2  feet,  301.  1040s.  per  100. 
„     AQUIFOLIUM,  2  feet,  sis.  to  25s.  per  100  ;  £7  ioj.  to  £9  10s. 

per  1000. 
„     BEALLII  (japonica),  2  to  3  feet,  40s.  per  100. 
,,    splendid  large  berries.  £15  to  £20  per  1000. 
,,     HOOKERII,  12  to  18  inches,  40s.  to  gos.  per  100. 
„    STENOPHYLLA,  2  to  3  feet,  40s.  to  50s.  per  100. 
EUONYMUS,  of  sorts,  about  1^  to  2  feet,  40s.  to  501.  per  100. 

A  fine  collection  of  all  the  most  popular  EVERGREEN  TREES  and 
SHRUBS,  at  6s.,  gs.,  12s.,  18$.  and  30s.  per  dozen  ;  40s.,  50s.,  751., 
to  iooj.  per  100. 
These  include  a  splendid  stock  of  Phillyreas,  Arbutus,  Portugal 

Laurels,  &c,  which  are  recommended  to  be  planted  in  large  quantities 

for  improving  front  belts  of  Shrubberies,  &c. 

Extremely  hardy  and  beautiful  CONIFER.E,  for  forming  Avenncs; 
and  planting  in  large  quantities,  &c. 

ABIES  DOUGLASII.4  feet,  21s.  1024s.  per  dozen. 

,,     MENZIESII,  5  to  6  feet,  30s.  per  dozen. 
PICEA  PINSAPO,  2  to  3  feet,  421.  to  60s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  84s 
per  dozen. 

„     NURDMANNIANA,  3  to  4  feet,  60s.  per  dozen  ;  4  to  5  feet,  60s 
to  84s.  per  dozen. 

All  other  choice  and  popular  Conifers,  including  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Picea  Lasiocarpa  {true},  Picea  nobilis  (glau- 
cous variety),  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbii,  and  Thujopsis 
borealis,  &c,  which  arc  recommended  to  be  planted  by  the  hundred,  &c 

Forest  Trees  for  Seaside  and  General 
Planting. 

AUSTRIAN  PINES  are  specially  grown  fbr  seaside  plantations, 
being  unequalled  as  a  nurse,  &c,  for  this  purpose.  Fine  plants,  2%  to 
3  feet,  50s.  to  60s.  per  1000. 

Our  stock  of  this  valuable  tree  is  unique,  and  we  are  consequently 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  these  extremely  low  prices.  Smaller  plants, 
prices  on  application. 

FIR,  Scotch,  2J4  to  3  feet,  30s.  to  35s.  per  1000;  smaller  plants,  prices 
on  application. 

„    Silver,  18  inches  to  2  feet,  25s.  per  100 ;  2  to  3  feet,  45s.  per  10a 

,,     Spruce,  18  inches,  fine,  50s.  per  1000. 

All  other  Forest  Trees  by  the  too,  1000,  or  ro,ooo.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation. 

Hoses. 

Fine  Standards,  of  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  &c,  151.  to  18s.  per  dozen 

,1    ,,     Tea-scented  varieties,  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

,,     ,,     Marfechal  Niel,  2s.  and  21.  f>d.  each. 

,,     ,,     Climbing  Devoniensis,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 
*»s  Fine  standards,  our  selection,  of  best  hardy  kinds,  15s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Standards,  Tea-scented,  our  selection,  18s.  per  dozen. 
ROSES,  in  pots,  for   Forcing,  nice  plants,  half  Tea-scented  and  half 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  18s.  per  dozen. 

,,    Tea-scented,  18s  to  241.  per  dozen. 

,,     Hybrid  Perpetuals,  15s.  to  18s   per  dozen. 
Dwarf  ROSES,  on  Manetti  stock,  10s.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES,   splendid   pyramid    trees,    about   5   feet   high,   young   and 

healthy,  42s.  per  dozen,  ,£15  per  too;  larger,  60s.  per  dozen,  £20 

per  too. 
These  will  give  a  heavy  crop  of  Fruit  immediately,  and  are  really 
fine  Specimen  Trees,  which  will  furnish  a  fruit  garden  at  once. 
APPLES. — Splendid  standard  trees,  consisting  ol  all  the  best  named 

kinds.     These  trees  will   be   found   to   be  nearly  double    the  size 

of  the  ordinary  trees     usually   sold,  and   are   quite   unequalled. 

Fine  large  trees,  42s.   per  dozen,   £1$  per  100;  second   size,  301. 

per  dozen,  £to  per  too. 
STANDARD  CIDER    APPLES.-Fine   trees,  £15  per  100;  second 

size,  £12  ioj.  per  100. 
All   olher  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  including   trained  and    untrained 
trees,  at  equally  cheap  rates,  consistent  with  their  tine  quality. 

Rhododendrons  (extra  fine). 

Splendid  named  kinds,  extra-sized  plants,  al>out  3  feet  or  more  in 
height,  will  make  specimen  beds  at  once,  and  save  many 
years' growth,  42s.  per  dozen,  £i$  per  100;  larger,  60s.  per  dozen, 
£70 'pet  100;  extra  large  plants,  for  centre  of  beds,  at  7s.  dd., 
10s.  6d. ,  to  21s.  each. 

Fine  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS,  large  plants,  3  feet  or  more 
in  height,  301.  per  dozen,  £iq  per  100;  highly  recommended  for 
large  beds,  from  hells  of  shrubberies.  &c. 

KlIuDoDENDRON   PONTICUM,  50s,,  7Ss.,  to  100s.  per  100. 

Plants  for  Winter  Blooming-. 

CAMELLIAS,  42s.  and  60s.  per  dozen. 

AZALEAS,  nice  plains,  181.  per  dozen  ;  larger,  24s.  per  dozen 
HEATHS,  EPACRIS,  ACACIAS.  BOUVAKDIAS,  CYCLAMEN 
and  others,  as  per  Catalogue,  18s.,  241.,  and  30s.  per  dozen 
Choice  CUT  FLOVVERS  at  shortest  notice. 

Primula  japonica. 

L.,  P.  &  Co.  can  supply  nice  Plants  ol  this  fine  Japanese  Primula, 
at  itst ,  24s  ,  and  30s.  per  dozen. 


BEAUTIFUL    FLOWERS    IN    WINTER. 


i  1 


CARTER'S 

SURPLUS"  GUINEA  COLLECTIONS  of  FLOWERING  ROOTS 


CONTAINS- 


12  HYACINTHS,  named. 
12      ,,    mixed. 
12  TULIPS,  extra  double. 
12      ,,     La  Candeur. 

6      „    Van  Thol,  double. 

6  DAFFODILS,  double. 

6  JONQUILS,  Campernelle. 

6  NARCISSUS,  Polyanthus,  mixed. 

6      ,,     I  ncomparable. 
50  CROCUS,  Versicolor. 
50      „    blue. 


So  CROCUS,  white. 
50      „     yellow. 

6  GLADIOLUS. 
12  IRIS,  Spanish,  extra  choice. 
50  SNOWDROPS,  double. 

6  TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 
24  ANEMONES,  extra,  mixed. 
24  RANUNCULUS,  extra,  mixed. 
50  ACONITES,  winter. 
12  STAR  of  BETHLEHEM. 


Half  the  above,  I  Of.  6d.     Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 

For  full  Descriptions  see    CARTER'S  ILLUSTRATED    BULB    CATALOGUE,  Sent  Gratis  and 

Post  Free  on  application. 


JAMES    CARTER    &    CO., 

THE    ROYAL    SEEDSMEN,    237   and   238,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


OWN     SELECTION 

INFINITELY    PREFERABLE    TO    AN    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE    SUNNINGDALE    NURSERY    FARM,    &c, 

CONSISTS       OF      UPWARDS      OF 

100  Acres. 

The  Lease  of  45  Acres  expires  next  September. 

This  necessitates  a  CLEARANCE  of  at  least  TWENTY  ACRES 

Of  valuable  and  varied  NURSERY  STOCK,  to  effect  which  a  reduction  of  15  to  30  per  cent, 
will  be  made.  All  engaged  in  Planting  Operations  may  insure  this  saving  by  visiting  the 
above  Establishment. 

Sunningdale  Station,  S.  IV. R.,  lands  you  ■within  Soo  yards  of  the  Nursery. 

Postal  Address— CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


THE    FINEST    BROCCOLI    IN     CULTIVATION, 
COOLING'S    MATCHLESS. 


GEORGE  COOLING 


Has  again  saved  a  fine  stock  of  this  splendid  Broccoli,  which  he  begs  to  offer  to  the 
Trade.  It  is  a  medium  early  variety,  of  the  self-protecting  class  ;  in  use  from  the  end  of 
February  till  April  ;  with  fine  large  heads  of  a  pyramid  shape,  pure  white,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour.  Was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  large 
demand  has  already  been  made  for  Seed,  early  application  is  therefore  desirable. 

Price,   Is.  6d.   per   Packet. 
TRADE     PRICE     ON     APPLICATION. 


GEOEGE    COOLING,     SEEDSMAN,     BATH. 


L.t  P.  &  Co.  will  be  happy  to  forward  iheir  CATA- 
LOGUES of  HARDY  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  &c,  post  free  on  application.  They 
will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  Estimates  for  large  quantities 
of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 


LUCOMBE,  PINCE  &  CO,, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN, 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

EXETER  NURSERY,  EXETER. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  apparatuses  arc 
now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  three  countries  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  One  at  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's,  Hatfield,  Herts,  which  heats 
nearly  7000  feet  of  .j-inch  piping,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  well-known  Gardener  tnere,  states,  "that  it  is 
Working  to  his  entire  satisfaction."  Mr.  Dennett 
kindly  offers  to  show  it  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  system.  Another  apparatus,  at  Kylemore  Castle, 
County  Galway,  seat  of  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P., 
heats  5000  feet  ol  4  inch  piping  ;  Mr.  Gamier,  the 
Manager  of  these  extensive  Gardens,  sent  me  a  very 
Batten ni*  report  of  the  apparatus ;  he  propose* 
eventually  to  connect  8339  feet  of  piping  to  it,  and 
states  that  it  will  not  only  save  tne  entire  cost  of 
fuel,  but  will  actually  leave  a  profit  of  £156  per 
annum  :  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting^  report  will  be 
sent  post  free  to  any  one  on  application.  Another 
apparatus  is  at  work  at  Niddne  House,  I-ibcrton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  A.  Wauchope,  Esq. ;  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  Gardener,  who  is  well-known  in 
Scotland,  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  it  .  he 
also  will  kindly  show  it  to  any  one  who  calls  upon  him. 
Several  more  arc  at  work,  and  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  many  more  arc  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  Post  Free  on  application. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   40,   LOWER   ORMOND    QUAY,    DUBLIN. 

taT   Please  observe  the  Address. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— SHOW 
of  HARDY  EVERGREENS,  &o,  DECEMBER  3. 
AWARDS  of  the  JUDGES. 
Classes  i  and  2. — No  Competition. 
Class  3.-34  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Japanese,  cut  blooms. 
(Open  ) 
1st,  Mr.  T    H.  Hinnell,  Gr.  to  K.  A.  Davis,  Esq  ,  Anglesea  House, 

Surbiton,  15s. 
2d,    Mr    J.    Douglas,  Gr.  to  F.   Whitbourn,  Esq.,    Loxford    Hall, 
1 1  ford,  tos. 
Class  4.— CYCLAMENS,  collection  of.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Florist,  &c.  Twickenham,  S.\V.,^a. 
2d,    Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  £1  ioj. 

Class  5.— 12  CYCLAMENS.    (Open.) 
1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  £1  to. 
2d,    Mr.    G.    Goddard,    Gr.    to   H.   Little,    Esq  ,    Cambridge   Villa, 

Twickenham. 
3d,    Mr.  R.  Clarke,  iot. 
Class  7.— Collection  of  HARDY  EVERGREENS,    bearing   berries 

or  ornamental  fruits  (Hollies   excluded).     (Open), 
ist,  Mr.  I.  George,  Putney  Heath,  £2. 
ad,    Mr.  E.  Smith,  Gr.  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney 

Heath,  £\  ioj 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  £1. 

Cuss  8.— o  HOLLIES,  in  pots  or  baskets.     (Open.) 

ist,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  £2. 

Class  10.-0.  HARDY  EVERGREENS  of  the  Yew  or  Cypress 

type,  in  12-inch  pots.     (Open.) 

ist,  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  £1  ioj. 

Class  12.— ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  forced,  3  pans,  not  exceeding 

12  inches  in  diameter.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Gr.  to  G.    Batters,  Esq.,   Brigadier  Hill   House, 

Enfield,  £2. 
3d,    Messrs.  I.  Standish  &  Co.,  £1  ioj. 
3d,    Mr.  J.  Aldous,  £1. 

Class  13.— Collection  of  ENDIVE  and  other  SALADING.     (Open.) 
ist,  Mr.  W.  G.   Pragnell.  Gr.   to  G.   D.   W.   Digby,   Esq  ,  Sherborne 

Castle,  Dorset,  £1. 
2d,    Mr   T.  Hepper,  Gr.  to  C.  O    Ledward,  Esq.,  the  Elms,  Acton, 

3d,    Mr.  I    \V.  Moorman,  Gr.    to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Bank, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  10s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— EXTRA  PRIZES. 
Mr-  C.  Turner,  for  Collection  of  Cyclamens. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Collection  of  Conifera. 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gatdens,  Windsor,  for  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine. 
Messrs   J    Standish  &  Co.,  for  Groups  of  Bouvardias,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 


w  Planting  Season, 

TAMES   DICKSON    &    SONS    invite    attention    to 

*'  their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed" 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown.  Montgomr rvshire. 


To  Gentlemen  Planting. 
QPECIAL    OFFER     of    Specimen    CONIFEROUS 

*J  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  very  low  prices;  also  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  or  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK.  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000,  >  r     . 

HAZEL,  transplanted,  3%  10  t  leet,  7^s.  per  1001.  I  uasfK 

Samples  and  CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 

THOMAS  SAMPSON, the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  tne  Trade. 
POBERT     NEAL,      Nurseryman,     Wandsworth 

X  v  Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied-  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS.  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are  within   a   few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common   Railway  Stations. 


To  the  Trade. 
A  UCUBAS,    large  and  small,    fine    colour  ;    Kentish 

-TJL  FILBERTS  and  COBNUTS,  Half-standard  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  tn  large  quantities  and  finest  market  kinds:  Standard 
ROSES,  ARBUTUS,  3  leet:  GARRYAS,  Evergreen  OAKS.  RHO- 
DODENDRON PONTICUM,  1  to  2  feet,  fine;  BIOTA  ELEGAN- 
TISSIMA  and  SEMPERAURESCENS;  fine  LIMES,  SYCA- 
MORES, POPLARS,  Mountain  ASH,  CEANOTHUS  AZUREUS, 
true;  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  extra  fine  colour;  choice 
MELON  and  CUCUMBER  SEEDS. 

See  Trade  CATALOGUE,  gratis  on  application. 
THOS.  BUNVARD  and   SONS,    Nurseries,  Maidstone,   Kent. 
[Established  1796] 


W  Planting  Season. 

ITTY  and  SON  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen, 
Gentleman,  and  the  Trade  engaged  in  Planting,  to  their  excel- 
lent and  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  comprises  as  follows, 
in  immense  numbers,  viz.  : — Thorn  or  Quickwood,  Larch,  Spruce, 
Scotch,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Raspberries,  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  also  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Holly, 
Ltgustrum  japonicum  and  ovalifolium,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja 
gigantea,  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata,  Weeping  Trees  of  all  kinds,  in  large  quantities,  with  all  other 
kinds  of  Nursery-  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

CATALOGUES  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
WITTY  and  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  Hull. 


Elvaston  Nurseries. 
TT7ILLIAM  BARRON  and  SON'S  New  Descriptive 

»  V  CATALOGUE  for  1874  is  now  ready,  and  mav  be  had  post 
free  upon  application.  Their  stock,  which  this  season  is  unusually 
fine,  consists  of  an  unrivalled  collection  of  CONIFER,*:,  and  other 
HARDY,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  including  all  the  most  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  and  other  places. 

(Messrs.  B.  &  Son  make  this  department  of  their  business  a 
speciality,  and  they  believe  their  stock  to  be  unique  ;  many  varieties 
now  offered  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  Nursery) 

It  also  includes  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  cheap  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS  lor  Cover  Planting  or  Shrubberies,  PLANTS  suitable  for 
Winter  Bedding,  FOREST  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  and  ROCK 
PLANTS    CLIMBERS,  &c. 

Every  one  about  to  plant  should  send  for  this  Catalogue,  as  many 
articles  are  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

A  visit  from  intending  Purchasers  is  repectfully  solicited. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 


To  Gentlemen  Engaged  In  Planting. 

JOHN   CRANSTON  offers  a  large  stock  of  healthily 
grown    and  well   rooted   FOREST    TREES,  &c,    comprising 
upwards  of 
200,000  Transplanted  ASH,  in  sizes  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet 
100,000  Transplanted  English  OAK,  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
50,000  PINUS  AUSTRIACA   and    PINUS    LARICIO,    all    extra 
transplanted,  frcm  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet 
LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
200,000  Extra    strong   HAWTHORN,    QUICK,    PRIVET,  English 

YEW,  and  other  TREES,  for  Fencing. 
100,000  RHODODENDRON     PONTICUM,    Common    LAUREL, 

BERBERIS  AQUTFOLIA,  for  Coverts. 
Magnificent  Specimen  CONIFER  and  other  TREES,  for  Parks  and 

Avenues. 

FRUIT  TREES — An  immense  collection   of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 

Cherries,    Peaches,    Nectarines,     Apricots,     Gooseberries, 

Currants,  &c,  trained  (or  Orchards  and  Garden  Plantations. 

Descriptive  and    Priced  CATALOGUES  will  be  forwarded,  and 

Special  Quotations  given  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


HARRISON    and    SONS    offer    the    following,     in 
excellent  condition  and  well  grown: — 
15,000  HORSE  CllESTNUTS,i  to  13  feet. 
20,000  ENGLISH   OAKS,  7  to  s  feet. 
150,000  EVERT, R FEN   PRIVET.  1  to  3  feet. 
50,000  GOOSEBERRIES 
1,000  CANADIAN   ELMS,  6  to  12  feet. 
10,000  SPRUCE,  1  to  4  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  QUICK. 
5,000  ENGLISH   YEWS.&c. 
Also    a   quantity    of  Standard    ELMS,    SYCAMORE,    BIRCH, 
ALDER,  &c  For  price  and  samples  apply  to 

HARRISON   and   SONS,  Leicester. 


GEO.  R.  DAVIDSON,  Nurseryman,  Newry,  Ireland, 
has  to  offer  to  the  Trade;— 
500,000  Transplanted  LARCH  FIR,  \%  to  2  feet. 
200,000      „     Native  SCOTCH   FIR,  1  to  i'3' loot. 
100,000      „    SPRUCE  FIR,  1  to  \%  foot. 
50,000      ,,     OAKS.  2  to  1  feet. 
20,000      „     SILVER  FIR,  t)4  to  2  feet. 
20,000      „     AUSTRIAN   PINES,  1  to  1  '4  foot. 

BIRCH,  ASH,  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  &c. 
2,000,000  i-yr.  Seedling  THORNS,  9  to  18  inches. 
2,000,000  2-yr         „  ,,  1  to  2  feet. 

The  above  are  all  well-rooted  stout  good  stuff.  Samples  and  prices 
on  application.  Prices  very  moderate.  Steamboats  direct  twice  a 
week  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 


MICHAEL    GRANT,   Elm    Grove  Nursery,    Newry, 
Ireland,  has  the  following  plants  to  offer,  to  the  Trade  only  : — 

Per  too. 

8000  IRISH    JUNIPER,    finest   variety,  a-yr.  cuttings,  from      s.  d. 

open  ground  ;  very  fine  and  healthy      . .         , .       80 

5C00      ,,     ,,     2-yr,  i-yr.  transplanted,  small  plants  ..         ..     10    6 

1500      ,,     „     10  to  20  inches,  very  handsome  plants         ..         . .     20    o 

1000      ,,     ,,     1%  <o  2  feet,  well  grown  30    0 

500  SWEDISH    JUNIPER,  \%  to  2  feet,  well  grown..         ..     25    o 
5000  IRISH    YEW,    3-yr.    cuttings,   i-yr.   transplanted,  9    to 

18  inches  ..         . .     12    6 

5000      ,,     ,,     3-yr.  cuttings,  1  yr.  tranplantcd,  less  size  ..         ..     10    6 

1000  PYRUS   JAPONICA,  scarlet,  lj£  to  2  feet,  fine  plants  ..     20    o 

2000  BROOM,  cream  flowering,  beautiful  variety,  2  to  2%  feet     14    o 

Unknown  Correspondents  must  send  Cash  order. 


CONIFER.-E,    large    Specimen,   for    Parks,  Avenues, 
Lawns,  &c  — Fine  symmetrical  trees,  frequently  transplanted, 
and  perfectly  safe  to  move  well  ; — 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  6  to  12  feet,  425. 

to  105.1,  each. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII.  10  to  15  feet,  7s  M.  to  ioj.  6rf.  each. 

CANADENSIS,  8  to  10  feet,  55.  each. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  15  to  20  feet,  31s.  6d.  to  105s.  each. 
,,  ATLANTICA.  6  to  12  leet,  10s.  6rf.  to  ju,  each. 

CUPRESSUS   LAWSONIANA,  10  to  12  feet,  im,  6rf.  each. 
[UNIPERUS  CHINENSIS,  4  to9feet,3J.  6i.  10425  each. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  best  glaucous  variety,  4  to  6  feet,  151.  to63J.  each. 
„         NORDMANNIANA,  6  to  10  feet,  21s.  10421.  each. 
PINSAPO,  6  to  10  feet,  sis.  to  6is.  each. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA,  8  to  10  feet,  151.  to  ats.  each. 

„        LOBRII,  9  to  12  feet.  7s.  6rf.  to  12s.  6d.  each. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  6  to  7  feet,  w,  5rf.  to  211.  each. 

With  a  great  variety  of  other  choice  Conifcra:  and    Evergreens,  of 
similar  sizes,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worccsicr. 


To  the  Trade. 
JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  the  following  handsomely 

*'  trained  and  well-grown  FRUIT  TREES. 

PLUMS,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,— Green  Gage,  Orleans,  Blue 
Perdigon,  Winesour,  Victoria,  Huling's  Superb,  Diamond, 
Empero,  Early  Favourite,  Keine  Claude  Rouge,  luly  Gage, 
Isabella,  &c. 

CHERRIES,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,— Morello,  Bigarreau, 
Waterloo,  Rockport,  Belle  \gathe,  Elton,  Flore-'re.#  Belli-  d'Or- 
leans,  Joel  -  j'-Sot,Clevedon  Bigarreau. Empress  Eugenic, Bi  ant,  &c 

PEARS,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid. — jCrassane,  Jargonelle,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Ganscl's  Bergamot,  Glou  Morceau,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurrfi  d'Aremberg,  BeurriS  Diel,  Winter  Nells,  Colmar 
d'FtC,  Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne,  and  40  to  50  other  varieties. 

PEACHES,  Dwarf-trained,— Royal  George,  Red  Magdalen,  Galande, 
Newington,  Chancellor,  Early  Purple,  Pourpre  HAtive,  Salway, 
Malta,  Belle  Beauce,  Boudin,  TGton  de  Venus,  and  10  or  12  other 
varieties. 

Nurseries,   King's  Acre,   near  Hereford. 


Tne  Planting  Season. 

Rand  J.  TUCKER,  The  Nurseries,  Faringdon, 
•  Berks,  beg  to  offer  the  following  for  Cash,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  best  possible  health  and  condition  for  planting,  having  been 
recently  transplanted  :— 50,000  COMMON  LAURELS,  2  to  3  feet, 
very  bushy,  ^5  per  1000 ;  a  sample  bundle  of  100  for  12s.  ;  5000  AUS- 
TRIAN PINE,  very  fine,  2  to  1  feet,  20s  per  100;  3  to  4  feet, 
selected  plants,  4 os.  per  100:  THUJOPSIS  BoREALIS.3  to  4  feet, 
specimens,  £$  per  roo;  CHINESE  ARBOR- VI1YE,  2  to  3  feet,  fine 
plants,  ,£5  per  1000 ;  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3104  feet,  very  strong,  40!. 
per  1000;  4  to  6  feet,  60s.  per  1000;  SPRUCE  FIR,  very  bushy,  £7 
per  1000;  LARCH  FIR,  3  to  4  feet,  32s  6d.  per  toco ;  TREE  BOX, 
fine  plants,  30s.  per  roo;  SPANISH  CHESTNUT,  3  to  4  feet  ;  extra 
strong  HAZEL.  BEECH.  BIRCH.  SCOTCH  ELM,  SYCAMORE, 
THORN  QUICK,  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  STANDARD 
ROSES,  &c 

CATALOGUE  of  General  Nursery  Stock  post  free. 


SECOND-HAND  RAILWAY  TARPAULINGS, 
redressed  for  Farm  use,  Vans,  Carts,  Gardens,  &c.  : — 21  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  35J. ;  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  255.  ;  13  ft.  by  12  ft.,  17s. ;  6  ft.  by  6  ft.,  4*. 
POLICE   CAPES,  365.  per  dozen. 

R.  RICHAKDSON,  99,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I H  E     above    and     many    other     PATTERNS 

are    made    in    materials    of    g^reat    durability.       The     plaine 
sorts   are   especially  suited  for     _ 
,  KITCHEN     GARDENS,    as 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take    up    little   room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or   expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  frc,   in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  King's   Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES:  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.    The  Trade  supplied. 


ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders    promptly   executed   by   Rail  or   to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


rriHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

A  Crop  of  Fruit  in  Spite  of  Frost. 

>ARHAM'S  PATENT  GLASS 


-* 


•*•  X         COPINGS,    of   31     oz.     glass, 

:    j     j  ==^  wrought    iron     Framing,    complete    with 

stays  and  screws  for  fixing  to  wood  plugs, 

^■N^W^K '  '      '    ■'V  ;'^  an(*  nlt«d  w'tn  hooks  in  front  for  netting, 

-1SA.   '2)^  ensures    a    good    crop     wherever     used. 

■r^i  Price,  complete   with    glass  2   feet   wide, 

fim  2S,  6d.  ;  3  feet  wide,  31.  tyi.  per  foot  run. 

*^i  See       Testimonials.         Prospectus       two 

a  stamps. 

W.  PARHAM,  Northgate  Works,  Rath; 
London  Showrooms,  280,  Oxford  Street, 
W.C.  Specimens  to  be  seen  at  either  of 
these  addresses, 

V  Illustrated  CATALOGUES  of  W.  Parham's  Patent  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  without 
putty,  Irec  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 


W1 


KEEP   OUT    THE    FROST. 

WILLIAM      H.      HONEY'S 
PORTABLE 

VAPORISING  STOVES," 

To   Burn   Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  ol 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju 
rious  to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  30J. ;  in  copper,  50s. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Tost 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

"WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Catalogues    frcr 


LABELS.  LABELS.— PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH 
LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
'ong,  4J,  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Label 
Sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
__l""^_  FISHER   anu  I'll,   Label   Works,    Huston.  Lincolnshire. 


The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

FK.  BELL'S    (late    Bell    &  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
•     METAL  GARDEN    LABELS,    with    RAISED  BLACK-KACED 
Letters,  are   the   only  Indestructible  Labels  ever  introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  pust  free. 
Stratfor( 


F.  K.  BELL, 


ird-on-Avon. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.       MAW  AND  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD    GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  alt  sizes,  wholesale  oi 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Retail  of  the  principal  Seedsmen.    Prices  on  application. 


The  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 


UNDER  ROYAL 


PATRONAGE. 


JOHN      MATTHEWS      {late      C.      Phillips), 

O  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS. 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES. 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  to  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green; 
EDGING  TILES,  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  -]d.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Reduced  Prices. 

THE     CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  applv  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 3oa,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c  , 
from  DECAY,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only 
by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
Colourless,  and  in  all  Colours. 

For  Particulars    and   Testimonals    apply  to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Russian  Mats,  Twines,  &c. 

MARENDAZ  and  FISHER,  9,  James  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  W.C,  have  always  in  stock  a  large  quantity  of 
GARDEN  and  PACKING  MATS  of  every  description;  also 
TARRED  TWINES,  LABELS,  TANNED  NETTING,  TIFFANY. 
Importers  of  RUSSIA  FIBRE. 

RUSSIA  MATS.— A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, iooj.;  Petersburgh,  60$.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  45*.,  50s., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  30J.P  and  351.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.- 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
IAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 


E. 


T.    ARCHER'S    "  FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 

•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmrre 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Professor 
Lindley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  ts.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide a.  lod.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 35.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide y.  lod.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Ftigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTJCE.-REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 
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LEAMINGTON     BROCCOLI, 


Non    Genuine  unless  bearing  the  above  Trade  Mark. 


PRELIMINARY    LIST. 


The  undermentioned  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
can  supply  the  above  ; — 

Austin  &  McAslan  . .  Glasgow 

Backhouse  &  Son  . .        . .  York 

Barr  &  Sugden       . .         . .  King  St.,  Covent  Garden 

Benary,  E Erfurt,  Prussia 

Bull,  W Chelsea,  S.W. 

Brunning&Co Great  Yarmouth 


Carter,  Dunnett&Beale 
Carter,  Page  &  Co. 
Cooper,  Robert 
Cuthbert,  J. 

Daniels  Brothers 
Dickie,  Fowlds  &  Co. 
Dickson  (F.  &  A.)  &  Sons.  . 
Difpe  Brothers     .. 

Dixon,  E.  P 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing  .. 
Drummond  (J.)  &  Sons 
Drummond  (\V.)  &  Sons   .. 

Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co. 
Fraser,  Goad  &  Co. 
Fraser,  John 

Gibbs  (G.)  &  Co. 
Gibbs  (T.)  &  Co. 

Haage  &  Schmidt 
Henderson  (E.  G.)  &  Son 
Henderson,  W. 
Hooper  &  Co. 
Hurst  &  Son 

Imrie  &  Sons 

Lawson  Seed  &  Nursery 

Company  (Limited) 
Lawson  Seed  &  Nursery 

Company  (Limited) 
Lee  (J.)  &  Co. 
Longster,  G. 


High  Holborn,  W.C. 
London  Wall,  E.C. 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool 

Norwich 

Kilmarnock 

Chester 

Quedlinburg 

Hull 

Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Dublin 

Stirling 

Sheffield 

Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries 
Piccadilly,  W. 
Piccadilly,  W. 


Mann,  W 

Mackey,  J.  W. 
Milligan  &  Kerr  .. 

Milner,  J 

Minier,  Nash  &  Nash 
Nutting  &.  Sons     . . 
Osborn  &  Son 

Pine-Apple  Nursery  Co. . 

Poulton,  G 

Purdon,      Brothers      & 
Beattie    .. 

Rogers,  W.  H . 
Rollisson  (w. )  &  Son 

RUSHFORTH,  W. 
RUTLEY  &  SlLVERLOCK 

Samson  (W.)  &  Co.  .. 
Smithers  &  Crichton 
Sutton  &  Sons 
Swailes,  T.  &  G. 

Tait  &  Co 


Erfurt,  Prussia 
.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Birkenhead 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Ayr 

j  Edinburgh 

>  London 

.   Hammersmith,  W. 
.  Malton 

.  Plowden 

.   Dublin 

.  Dumfries 

.  Skelton,  near  Howden 

.  Strand,  W.C. 

.  Barbican,  E.C. 
.  Fulham,  S.W. 
.  Maida  Vale,  W. 
.  Edmonton,  N. 


Belfast 


.  Southampton 
.  Tooting,  S.W. 
.  Leeds 
.  Strand,  W.C. 

.  Kilmarnock 

.  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

.  Reading 

.  Beverley 

.  Dublin 


Ward  &  Co Bristol 

Wheeler  ( J.  C.)  &  Sons  ..  Gloucester 

Williams,  B.  S Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Witty  &  Sons          . .         . .  Cottingham,  near  Hull 
Wood  &  Co Worcester 


the  above 
Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 
SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON.   S.E. 


SUTTON  &  SONS 

beg  to  call  attention        SsSfji© 

>T0  THE   FOLLOWING. ^§|P 


MARQUIS    OF    LORNE    CUCUMBER. 

THE  TRUE  STOCK. 
This  splendid  Cucumber,  introduced  by  us  in  1872,  still  maintains 
its  position  as  the  finest  variety  ever  offered.  It  has  a  white  spine, 
beautiful  short  neck,  smooth  skin,  very  straight,  and  prolific,  with  a 
remarkable  absence  of  seed.  It  has  been  awarded  First  Prizes  at 
many  of  the  Great  Horticultural  Shows  in  England,  and  was  included 
in  several  of  the  Prize  Collections  at  the  Manchester  International 
Show  of  1873,  where  it  was  greatly  admired.  It  was  also  exhibited  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Horticultural  Society,  at  Munich, 
on  June  21,  1872,  and  caused  quite  a  sensation. 


STJTTONS'    TOM    THUMB    CHILI. 

An  edible  variety  of  great  beauty,  adapted  also  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  completely 
covered  with  bright  scarlet  pods.  We  exhibited  specimens  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Birmingham  Show,  which  were  much 
admired.  They  were  referred  to  in  the  Report  as  follows  : — "  Messrs. 
Sutton  &■  Sons  exhibited  two  plants  of  a  very  dwarf  and  remarkably 
prolific  Chili,  named  '  Tom  Thumb.'  " 


:<zmhr 


■:•'  \ 


SUTTONS' 
COMMODORE  NUTT  CABBAGE  LETTUCE 

A  very  early  Dwarf  Lettuce,  perfectly  distinct  from  Tom  Thumb, 
being  of  a  much  darker  green  colour,  of  closer  and  more  compact 
habit,  and  remains  in  use  longer  before  going  to  seed.  It  comes 
remarkably  early,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  Tor  first  cuttings  and 
small  gardens  will  be  found  invaluable. 


Trade  Price  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties 
for  1874  may  be  had  on  application. 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
is  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6J.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz. : — 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevtn. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A, 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNad. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Bebthold  Seehann,  I'h.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published  by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,    41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  


SUTTON  &  SONS. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,   READING. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
T^HE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

J.  may  be  had  DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment 
in  advance  at  the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..  31.  aid.      I      Six  Months  ..  in.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £,1  3*.  10//. 

FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
fi  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     I      Canada     I  Jamaica  I  West  INDIES 

Belgium        |     France     |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£  1  icu-.  4<r°.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Austria         I    Holland    I      Portugal       I    SrAiN 
China  I    India  Prussia  I    Switzerland 

/i   lis.   id.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 

Russia  |  Italy  |         Denmark 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  Ibe  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  lite 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette"  for  1874,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "AGRI- 
CULTURAL Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1873. 


MEETING    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 
_  t-,  f  Royal  Horticultural  (Examination  of  Ga 

TUESDAY,    Dec.    0£     deners),  at  S.  Kensington— to  A.  M. 


THE  election  of  Dr.  Hooker  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Society  is  an  event 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists. It  is  many  years  since  the  throne  of 
science  has  been  occupied  by  a  naturalist — we 
believe  not  since  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
One  consequence  of  this  has  been  that,  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago,  before  such  men  as 
Hooker,  Owen,  Darwin,  Lindley,  Huxley, 
had  become  known  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
professional  associates,  the  natural  history 
sciences,  and  botany  in  particular,  did  not  hold 
that  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to 
which  they  were  and  are  entitled.  The  volumes 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  teem  with 
elaborate  papers  on  mathematical  and  physical 
subjects,  but  botanical  memoirs  are  few  and  far 
between.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Linnean 
Society  has,  by  common  consent,  become  the 
recognised  depository  for  the  majority  of  such 
memoirs,  but  even  making  allowance  for  this,  it 
does  not  seem  right  that  in  the  leading  scientific 
society  of  the  kingdom,  which  professes  to  be  the 
guardian  of  all  branches  of  science,  botanical 
science  should  be  so  thoroughly  ignored  as  it  has 
been.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to  the 
Society  for  this  state  of  things,  which  is  probably 
the  undesigned  result  of  particular  circumstances. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  all  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  plant-lore 
must  feel  at  the  selection  of  Dr.  Hooker  to  fill 
the  chief  post  of  honor  in  the  scientific  world. 
In  some  degree  the  honour  is  shared  by  all 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits, 
while  the.  past  career  of  the  President  is  a  sure 
guarantee,  that  while  no  other  will  designedly  be 
neglected,  the  best  interests  of  their  own  science 
will  be  strenuously  upheld. 

It  is  the  Doctor's  scientific  work,  carried  on 
with  equal  steadfastness  and  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose in  antarctic  seas  and  Himalayan  slopes  as 
in  the  geological  and  botanical  establishments  of 
the  metropolis  —  his  eminence,  in  fact,  as  a 
traveller  and  a  naturalist,  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  raising  him  to  the  position  he 
now    holds.      At    the    same    time,  the    fitness 
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of  the  choice  is  illustrated  by  the  courage 
under  which  Dr.  Hooker  has,  through  good 
report  and  ill  report,  vindicated  the  honour  of 
science,  and  protected  it  from  the  onslaughts  of 
those  who  were  incapable  of  understanding  its 
procedures,  and  unable  to  appreciate  its  objects. 
Scientific  men,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
general  public  in  the  next  place,  owe  Dr. 
Hooker  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  loyalty  to 
their  interests,  and  they  will  learn  with  propor- 
tionate pleasure  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  his  claims 
as  a  man  of  science. 

That  his  qualities  as  administrator  of  Kew 
Gardens  are  appreciated  by  the  Government  to 
whom  he  is  directly  responsible,  was  shown  in  a 
most  gratifying  manner  by  the  numbers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  who  supported  the  new 
President  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  and  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Lord  Aberdare,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  FoRSTER.  We  look  upon 
their  presence  as  an  earnest  that  the  scientific 
character  of  the  Kew  establishment,  and  which 
constitutes  its  chiefcst  ^lory,  shall  be  maintained. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  competition 

for  the  Davis  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will,  by  mutual  agreement  amongst  those  who 
have  entered  for  it,  take  place  at  the  great  show  in 
June,  instead  of  in  May,  as  originally  fixed,  the  date 
of  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  May  being  considered 
too  early,  and  the  second  meeting  in  May  not  being  an 
exhibition  day, 

■ At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  De- 
fence Committee,  held  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday  last,  Dr.  Masters 
in  the  chair,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  for 
adoption.  On  the  question  of  its  adoption  being 
moved,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two,  when  the  Defence  Committee  at  once 
resigned  their  functions  ;  and  as  the  committees  by 
whom  they  were  appointed  ceased  to  act  on  the  same 
day,  no  new  appointments  were  made.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  when  the  new  committees  meet,  they 
will  think  it  necessary  to  re-elect  some  independent 
body  to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

The  following  Memorandum  has  been  sent  to 

us,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Defence  Committee  : — 

"The  Committee  finding  that  many  members  of  the 
General  Committee  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  dated 
November  17,  1873,  and  signed  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper 
and  others,  emanated  from  them,  they  wish  to  correct  this 
impression,  and  draw  attention  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion, passed  at  their  meeting  held  on  December  1, 1873: — 

"'The  Defence  Committee,  as  a  committee,  dissent 
from  the  circular  issued  on  November  17  by  Sir  DANIEL 
Cooper  and  others  ;  but  approving  of  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  memorial,  they  think  it  best,  before  taking  further 
action,  to  await  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
5th  instant.'  " 

•  The  voluTie  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  the 

present  year  has  been  dedicated  by  the  editor,  Dr. 
Hooker,  to  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin.  This  is  no 
ill-merited  compliment,  and  the  editor  says  no  more 
than  the  truth  when  he  refers  to  Dr.  Moore  ((as  one 
who,  while  maintaining  a  very  rich  and  beautiful 
botanic  garden  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  has 
advanced  botanical  science  by  many  original  observa- 
tions and  experiments."  Allusion  is  also  made  to 
some  of  Dr.  Moore's  published  works. 

Colonel  Grant  tells  us  that  Peucedanum 

fraxinifolium  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  tropical 
Africa  as  a  "  bad  tree,"  for  with  a  branch  of  it  in  the 
hand  of  a  robber  he  can  steal  cattle,  rob  a  house,  or  do 
any  mischief  unperceived.  The  plant  must,  therefore, 
be  a  counterpart,  so  far  as  its  uses  are  concerned,  of 
that  mentioned  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  King  Henry 
IV.,  first  part,  act  ii.,  scene  1,  "We  have  the  receipt 
of  Fern  seed,  we  walk  invisible." 

The  very  useful  Echeveria  secunda  glauca 

is  now  such  a  universally  recognised  bedding  plant, 
especially  in  cases  where  succulents  are  largely  em- 
ployed, that  any  hint  as  to  wintering  it  without  giving 
it  glass  accommodation  is  certain  to  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  little  indoor  room  at  their  disposal. 
A  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield 
Gardens,  seems  to  suggest  itself  as  well  worthy  imita- 
tion. Against  the  south  or  east  front  of  one  of  his 
vineries,  or,  in  fact,  against  any  wall  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  Mr.  Wildsmith  throws  up  a  bank  of  soil, 
9  inches  or  a  foot  in  depth  at  the  base,  falling  away  to 
nothing  as  it  reaches  the  top.  The  interior  of  the 
bank  is  made  of  coal  ashes.  Layers  of  the  Eche- 
veria are  then  placed  in  lines  on  their  sides,  and  they 
are  thus  closely  packed  together,  and  when  the  whole 
is  planted  it  is  covered  with  the  grey  rosettes  of  the 
Echeveria.  In  case  of  heavy  rain,  no  water  remains 
stationary  on  the  leaves,  and,  being  kept  so  dry,  possible 
harm  from  frost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     In  some 


positions  the  Echeveria  will  live  through  a  mild  winter 
when  standing  in  the  open  ground.  It  suffers  as  much 
from  excessive  wet  as  from  frost,  and  it  is  when  sharp 
frost  follows  rain  that  the  greatest  amount  of  harm  is 
done. 

The  supply  of  India-rubber  or  Caout- 
chouc from  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Calabar  is 
threatened  with  comparatively  rnpid  extinction,  inas- 
much as  the  native  mode  of  extracting  it  invariably 
ends  in  the  death  of  the  plant.  "  Its  manufacture," 
we  are  told,  "  recedes  from  the  coast  year  after  year  ; 
and  this  ever  increasing  distance  from  the  sea  and  the 
small  rivers  must  diminish  the  quantity  and  raise  the 
price.  Losses  from  trust  given  to  brokers,  and  from 
that  given  by  brokers  to  bush  people,  have  within  a 
few  years  nearly  doubled  its  cost."  Two  or  more 
species  of  Landolphia  yield  rubber  in  this  part  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  either  L.  owariensis,  Pal  de 
Beauv,  or  L.  florida,  Blh.,  is  no  doubt  the  plant 
referred  to  above. 

The  following  Artificial  Manure  is  re- 
commended for  plant  culture  by  M.  Jeannf.l,  of 
Paris  :— 


Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diphosphate  of  ammonia  .. 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
Sulphate  oflime 


400  parts 
200      ,, 
250      ,, 
50      .1 
60      „ 


Sulphate  of  iron        ..         ..         . .         ..        40      ,, 

1000 

M.  Collardean  reports,  in  the  y  ournal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France,  that  he  employed  this 
manure  with  great  advantage.  He  struck  several 
cuttings  of  Pelargonium  and  Fuchsia  and  placed  them 
all  under  the  same  conditions,  excepting  that  while 
some  were  watered  with  the  plain  water,  others  received, 
once  a  week  only,  a  watering  with  50  grammes  of  a 
solution  containing  four  parts  in  1000  of  the  saline 
mixture  above  detailed.  The  results  are  stated  to  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Wimble- 
don and  District  Horticultural  and  Cottage 
Garden  Society,  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  Colonel 
Foquet  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  Thomson  {the  secretary) 
read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  ^128  %s. ;  the  money  taken  at 
the  gates  was  £37  IOj.,  which,  with  other  smaller  sums, 
make  up  a  total  receipt  of  ^196  i8r.  gd.  The  amount 
expended  in  prizes  amounted  to  ^51,  and  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  there  was  a  balance  of  ^79  4-J.  iod. 
in  hand.  There  are  369  members  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  93  cottagers.  The  committee  referred  in 
suitable  terms  to  the  great  liberality  of  Mr.  Peek  in 
throwing  open  his  grounds  for  the  first  exhibition. 
This  being  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  its 
managers  must  be  congratulated  on  the  success  they 
have  achieved. 

The  value  of  the   Christmas  Rose  {Helle- 

borus  niger),  for  supplying  Cut  Flowers  at  the 
dead  season  of  the  year,  is  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  when  cultivated  it  is  generally  in  single 
clumps  in  an  herbaceous  border.  In  some  establish- 
ments it  is  largely  grown  for  the  supply  of  flowers  it 
gives,  and  then  it  is  in  the  form  of  large  beds  or 
patches,  occupying  a*  shady  nook  in  some  place  open  to 
the  north.  Such  beds  can  be  met  with  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  and  the  abundance  of  leaves  serves  to  screen 
the  flowers  from  the  effects  of  heavy  rains.  It  is  a 
plant  that  requires  to  be  let  alone,  so  that  it  can 
establish  itself,  and  flower  with  that  natural  freedom 
which  always  characterises  it  suffered  to  grow  undis- 
turbed. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks 

upon  the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week 
ending  November  29  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  about  29.7  inches.  By  the  early 
morning  of  the  23d  the  readings  had  decreased  to 
29.6  inches  ;  but  an  increase  was  registered  during  the 
latter  portion  of  that  day,  and  continued  till  about 
noon  of  the  25th,  when  30.2  inches  was  reached.  By 
9  a.m.  on  the  27th  29.4  inches  was  recorded,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  increase  to  30  inches  by  noon  on  the 
28th,  and  another  decrease  to  29.6  inches  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  During  these  depressions  strong  south- 
westerly winds  prevailed,  at  times  amounting  to  gales ;  the 
pressures  were  occasionally  very  heavy  and  continuous, 
especially  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  29th,  the  average  pres- 
sure on  the  square  foot  on  these  days  being  0.9  lb., 
2.2lb.,and  2.1  lb.,  and  the  greatest  pressures  on  the  same 
days  were  respectively  20.2  lb.,  30  lb.,  and  14  lb.,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air,  426,  628,  and  663 
miles.  The  highest  temperatures  of  the  air  by  day 
were  equable  throughout,  and  averaged  534°;  the 
lowest  at  night  were  more  variable,  and  ranged 
between  48 \°  on  the  26th  to  35  4°  on  the  25th.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  averaged  104°.  The  mean 
daily  temperatures  were  all  above  the  average,  the 
departures  being  as  follows:  —  23d,  9°.6;  24th,  6°.2; 
25th,  20. 8;  261b,  io°.i  ;  271I1,  5°.6;  28th,  4". 6  ;  29th, 
8°.9.  Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  an  inch 
on  three  days. 

In    England    the    extreme    high    day    temperatures 
ranged  from  6l;°  at  Portsmouth  to  540  at   Wolver- 


hampton, the  general  average  over  the  country  being 
560.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from 
410  at  Portsmouth  to  324°  at  Eccles,  the  general  aver- 
age being  35$°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  20^  °,  varying  from  24!°  at  Leicester  to 
I S 4 °  at  Liverpool.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  5640  at  Portsmouth  and  50^°  at  Hull, 
with  an  average  value  of  52^°.  The  mean  low  night 
temperatures  varied  from  44^°  at  Portsmouth  to  390  at 
Norwich  and  Nottingham,  the  general  average  being 
41 4°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
week  was  11°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week 
was  470,  the  highest  being  at  Portsmouth  (505°),  and 
the  lowest  at  Norwich  (44!°).  The  rainfall  varied 
from  i|  inch  at  Eccles,  Oldham,  and  Bradford,  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  at  Norwich,  nearly  ;  the  average  fall 
over  the  country  was  half  an  inch.  The  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  fine,  but  generally  cloudy. 

In  Scotland  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
560  at  Perth  to  53$°  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The 
lowest  temperatures  varied  from  400  at  Glasgow  to 
3$^°  at  Aberdeen,  their  averages  being  54"  and  37f° 
respectively.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was 
45'^°,  the  highest  being  at  Edinburgh  and  Dundee, 
4640  nearly,  the  lowest  at  Aberdeen,  440.  The  fall  of 
rain  varied  from  14  inch  at  Glasgow  to  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  the  average  fall  over 
the  country  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

At  Dublin  the  highest  temperature  was  574°»  the 
lowest  360,  the  mean  4S0,  and  rainfall  half  an  inch. 

We  learn  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 

conferred  on  M.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  the  dignity  of 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph.  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  jury  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Vienna  awarded  a  medal  for  merit  to  the 
Illustration  Horticole,  published  by  M.  Linden. 


TREE    GOSSIP, 


At  Ecquemicourt,  a  village  in  the  Tas  de  Calais, 
France,  according  to  a  statement  lately  made  to  the 
Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France  by  M.  Hue,  is  a 
Lime  tree  large  enough  to  shelter  a  whole  regiment.  At 
the  Chateau  de  Chaille,  near  Melle,  Poitou,  is  another 
Lime  tree,  20  metres  high,  and  whose  trunk  girths 
3  metres.  The  surface  covered  by  this  latter  is  33 
metres  in  diameter. 

In  one  of  Lady  Barker's  animated  pictures  of 

life  in  New  Zealand,  she  describes  a  skating  expedition 
to  a  mountain  lake,  which,  surrounded  by  daik  Fir 
woods,  was  always  frozen  hard  in  winter.  These  Firs 
were,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  Dacrydia,  and  if  they  can 
stand  such  a  winter  as  Lady  Barker  describes,  ought 
to  bear  our  climate  at  least  as  well  as  Dacrydium 
Franklinii,  which  appears  to  flourish  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  species? 
for  a  hardy  New  Zealand  Conifer  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  our  gardens.  //.  K. 

■ In  your  paper  for  June  20,    1S63,  p.    5S4,  I 

asked  what  Acer  Murrayanum  was.  The  editor 
of  the  Farmer  says  (Dec.  25,  1867,  p.  S21): — "Acer 
Murrayanum  is  a  name  which  has  been  wrongly  applied 
in  various  nurseries  and  nursery  catalogues.  We  have 
some  fears  that  the  true  species  to  which  that  name 
was  originally  applied  is  now  lost,  unless  a  plant  still 
exists  in  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  collection,  which  was 
furnished  by  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  &  Son  seven  or  eight 
years  since.  It  is  a  strong,  rapid  growing,  large-leaved 
variety,  something  in  the  way  of  A.  macrophylla,  and 
is  like  that  species  from  North-West  America."  This 
tree  must  be  worth  reintroducing.  The  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus  rubro-purpureum  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders, 
of  Jersey,  mentioned  in  your  paper  for  Aug.  12,  1871, 
p.  1041,  must  be  a  variety  that  appears  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  our  leading  nurserymen.  I  hope  some  of  them 
will  introduce  it.  Can  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulharo, 
tell  us  if  their  Acer  platanoides  Schwedlerii, 
mentioned  at  p.  28  of  their  catalogue  for  1S70,  is  the 
same  as  the  Acer  platanoides  Schevedleri  mentioned  in 
Messrs.  Ottolander  &  Son's  letter  in  your  paper  for 
Aug.  23,  1873,  p.  1 142?  C.  P. 

Quercus    pannonica     is    said    [former, 

April  10,  1S71)  to  be  the  most  noble  of  deciduous 
Oaks,  and  in  your  paper  for  October  19,  1S72,  p.  1 391, 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Dean,  says  that  it  is  a  species 
which  should  find  its  way  into  every  villa  garden  and 
shrubbery.  Is  it  a  distinct  species,  or  a  variety  of 
Q.  pedunculata?  Messrs.  Osborn's  Quercus  ful- 
hamensis  lati folia  appears  to  be  the  most  pro- 
mising of  all  the  evergreen  Oaks  planted  here,  but  my 
tallest  specimen  is  only  9  feet  3  inches  high,  so  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  positively  about  it.  I  enclose  two  of 
its  leaves.  Its  chief  fault,  I  fear,  will  be  that  it  will 
be  too  fastigiate  to  make  a  grand  or  noble  specimen. 
Though  my  plants  of  it  had  nearly  lost  all  their  leaves 
at  the  end  of  last  April  in  exposed  situations,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  so  nearly  evergreen  as  to  be  classed  with 
Q.  Ilex,  &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  if  there 
are  any  species  of  evergreen  Oaks  that  make  hand- 
somer trees  than  Q,  fulhamensis  latifulia  ?  Has  the 
Japanese  Salix  ELEGANTISSIMA,  of  Professor  Koch, 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  24, 
1S72,  p.  251,  been  introduced  into  England  yet? 
Charles  Palmer,  Stewklcy  Grange,  I.eighton  Buzzard. 


December  6,    1S73.] 
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REVIEW    OF    THE   KNOWN  SPECIES 
OF  CROCUS,— XII. 

43.  C.  mcdius,  Balbis,  Add.  FL  Pedem.,  p.  83;  Bot. 
Reg.  xxxi.,  t.  37,  fig.  5;  Pari.  Fl.  Ital.  iii.,  p.  259; 
Mogg.  Cont.  Mentone,  t.  20;  Herb.  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.ii., 
p.  268. — Corm  middle-sized,  the  outer  coats  finely  reti- 
culated. Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  not  produced 
till  after  the  flowers,  3 — 4  to  a  tuft,  like  those  of  vermis 
in  texture  and  breadth,  2 — 3  lines  broad,  with  narrowly 
reflexed  edges,  and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Proper 
spathe  long,  greenish,  monophyllous.  Top  of  the  flower 
6—8  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Tube  lilac, 
much  exserted  from  the  spathe.  Limb  1^ — 2  inches  deep, 
uniform  lilac,  the  divisions  rather  acute,  and  the  outer  a 
little  exceeding  the  inner,  the  throat  glabrous  and  con- 
colorous.  Anthers  yellow,  h — \  inch  long,  exceeding  the 
glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas  overtopping  the  anthers, 
orange-red,  with  copious  very  slender  capillary  divisions. 

A  very  rare  species,  confined  to  mountain  pastures 
in  the  north-west  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  corner  of 
France.  It  is  closely  allied  to  nudiflorus,  differing  in 
the  corm,  by  the  want  of  stolons,  and  by  its  broader 
leaves,  but  in  flower  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
Herbert,  who  had  it  in  cultivation,  says,  "It  appears 
in  Yorkshire  in  September  and  at  the  very  beginning 
of  October,  commencing  in  general  just  as  nudiflorus 
and  speciosus  are  going  out  of  bloom,  or  even  before 
they  are  passed  away.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  ripens 
its  seed  in  the  open  ground,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  variety  amongst  the  seedlings."  There  is  an 
excellent  coloured  plate  in  the  first  volume  of  Alozg- 
ridge* s  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  RIentone.  The 
plant  given  under  the  name  in  Reichenbach's  Icones 
Critiae  is  surely  not  the  true  one. 

44.  C.  nudiflorus.  Smith,  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  491  {1798), 
3d  edit.,  t.  1500;  Baxter,  Brit.  Bot.,  vol.  ii,,  t.  137;  C. 
vinltifdus,  Ramond,  Bull.  Soc.  Phil,  ii.,  p.  129,  t.  8 
(iSco)  ;  C.  speciosus,  Wilson,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2752, 
non  M.  B. ;  C.  pyreneeus  (Parkins),  Herbert,  Journ.  Hort. 
Soc.  ii.,  p.  255.— Corm  very  small,  globose,  producing 
elongated  stolons,  the  outer  coats  rather  splitting  up  into 
fibres  in  its  lower  half.  Proper  spathe  present.  Top  of 
the  flower  6 — 7  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Leaves 
4 — 6  to  a  tuft,  not  appearing  till  spring,  s  inch  broad, 
with  narrowly  reflexed  edges,  and  a  distinct  white  central 
band.  Proper  spathe  monophyllous,  wrapped  tightly 
round  the  tube.  Tube  lilac,  exserted  r — 2  inches  from 
the  spathe.  Limb  1^ — 2  inches  deep,  uniform  lilac,  the 
outer  and  inner  divisions  similar,  blunt,  h — |  inch  broad, 
the  throat  naked  and  concolorous.  Anthers  yellow,  h — |j 
inch  long,  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments.  Stigmas 
overtopping  the  anthers,  deep  orange,  with  abundant 
spreading  capillary  divisions. 

This  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  autumn  Crocuses  in 
this  country,  having  been  cultivated  since  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  spreads  readily  by 
its  copious  runners,  and  has  become  quite  naturalised 
in  t'le  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  and  also  near 
Halifax  and  Warrington.  It  may  be  known  at  a 
glance  from  speciosus  by  its  unstriped  flower,  which 
looks  very  like  that  of  Colchicum  autumnale.  It  is 
common  as  a  wild  plant  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  Pyrenees,  ascending  to  a  height  of  6000  feet,  and 
inhabits  also  the  mountains  of  Central  France  and 
Central  Spain.  It  was  named  by  Parkinson  in  1629, 
but  was  passed  over  by  Linnreus,  and  rechristened 
almost  simultaneously  in  England  and  France.  Smith, 
however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  confused  it  with  the 
Grecian  cancellatus,  probably  not  knowing  the  corm  of 
the  latter,  which  is  totally  different.  Herbert  dis- 
tinguished as  a  species  under  the  name  of  Crocus 
asturicus  a  plant  gathered  by  Durieu  in  the  mountains 
of  Asturia,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  dried  specimens, 
but  which  he  says  "differs  in  having  a  bearded  throat 
and  deeper  colour,  being  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and 
flowering  a  month  later." 

45.  C.  speciosus,  M.  Bieb.  Flor.  Taur.  Cauc.  L,  p.  27; 
iii., "p.  36  ;  Cent.  Ross.,  t.  71  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3861  ;  Bot. 
Reg.  xxv.,  t.  40  ;  Herb.  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p.  2S9 ; 
C,  multifidus,  Reich.  Ic.  Crit.,  t.  1275,  non  Ramond. — 
Corm  small,  globose,  the  outer  tunics  membranous,  cut 
off  at  the  base,  and  the  new  buds  sessile.  Basal  spathe 
absent.  Leaves  4 — 5  to  a  fascicle,  not  produced  till 
spring,  very  broad  (2 — 3  lines),  with  narrowly  reflexed 
edges,  and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Top  of  the 
flower  6-9  inches  above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Bracts  not 
reaching  more  than  half  way  up  the  tube.  Proper  spathe 
diphyllous,  overtopped  and  hidden  by  the  outer  bracts. 
Tube  lilac,  exserted  2 — 4  inches.  Limb  ih — 2  inches  deep, 
the  divisions  beautifully  feather- veined  with  deeper  lilac 
on  a  pale  lilac  ground,  oblong-spathulate,  blunt,  uniform, 
I — I  inch  broad,  the  throat  slightly  yellowish  and 
pubescent.  Anthers  yellow,  *_?  inch  long,  much  exceed- 
ing the  slightly  downy  filaments.  Stigmas  overtopping 
the  anthers,  deep  orange,  with  very  copious  divaricating 
slender  capillary  divisions. 

Reaching  from  North  Persia  and  the  Caucasus, 
through  the  Crimea,  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  A 
very  ornamental  and.  hardy  species,  flowering  with  us 
at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 
For  horticultural  purposes  it  differs  materially  frum  all 
its  neighbours  by  its  beautifully  feather- veined  fl>wers, 
which  render  it  the  most  effective  plant  of  the  group. 
It  is  a  plant  that  deserves  to  be  spread  in  gardens  much 
more  widely  than  we  see  it,  and  for  growing  in  pots 
for  room  decoration  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  who  do  not  care  to  make  a  speciality  of  Crocuses, 
bit  want  to  select  an  effective  autumnal  species,  that 
may  be  easily  procured  and  grown.     Herbert  defines 


three  varieties  and  figures  one  plant  of  each   in   the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  3S61. 

46.  C. pulchcllus.  Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  Misc.,  p.  28 
and  Si  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc.  ii.,  p,  290;  Bot.  Reg.  xxx., 
tab.  3;  Griseb.  FL  Rumel,  ii.,  p.  547;  Moore,  Floral 
Mag.  1850,  ii.,  p.  273,  with  figure  ;  Klatt,  Linnaea,  xxxiv., 
p.  683. — Corm  very  small,  globose,  the  outer  tunics  cut 
off  at  the  base,  splitting  up  into  slices  but  not  into  fibres. 
Basal  spathe  absent.  Top  of  the  flower  3 — 5  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  corm.  Leaves  not  produced  till 
spring,  4 — 5  to  a  fascicle,  broad,  with  narrowly  reflexed 
edges,  and  a  distinct  white  central  band.  Proper  spathe 
monophyllous,  hidden  by  the  outer  bracts.  Tube  whitish, 
exserted  2  inches  or  more.  Limb  1 — \\  inch  deep, 
nearly  uniform  lilac,  the  divisions  blunt,  the  inner  rather 
shorter,  the  throat  bright  yellow,  slightly  pubescent. 
Anthers  white,  §  inch  long,  exceeding  the  finely  pubescent 
yellowish  filaments.  Stigmas  equalling  or  rather  over- 
topping the  anthers,  saffron-yellow,  with  copious  capillary 
divisions. 

Inhabits  the  forest  of  Belgrade  and  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  found  also  on  Mount 
Athos  and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  "  Mount 
Atlas"  in  Herbert's  last  paper  is  a  misprint  for 
"  Mount  Athos/'  It  is  nearest  speciosus,  but  differs 
by  its  much  smaller  flower,  with  much  less  distinct 
veining  and  a  bright  yellow  throat,  and  by  its  smaller 
white  anthers. 

47.  C.  byxanttnus  (Parkinson),  Ker.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  ini ; 
Herbert,  Bot.  Reg.  1847,  tab.  4,  fig.  5  ;  Journ.  Hort.  Soc. 
ii.,  p.  269  ;  C.  banaticus,  Gay,  Bull.  Feruss.  xv.,  p.  220, 
non  Heuffel;  C.  speciosus,  Reich.  PI.  Crit.,  t.  1276—8, 
non  M.  B.  ;  C.  iridiflorus,  Heuffel,  CEster.  Bot.  Wochen, 
1857,  p.  222  ;  Reich.  Ic.  Germ.,  t.  802 — 3  ;  Crociris  iridi- 
jlora,  Schur.  Sert.  1853,  p.  73  ;  C.  Hcrbcrtianus,  Kor- 
niche  in  Walp.  Ann.  vi.,  p.  51. — Corm  very  small, 
globose,  the  outer  tunics  made  up  of  fine  closely- 
matted  fibres.  Basal  spathe  present.  Leaves  3 — 4  to 
a  fascicle,  produced  in  spring,  flat,  2—3  lines  broad 
without  a  white  central  band.  Top  of  the  flower  6—9 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  corm.  Bracts  not  reaching 
more  than  halfway  up  the  tube.  Proper  spathe  mono- 
phyllous. Tube  pale,  exserted  2—3  inches.  Limb  18— 
21  lines,  deep  lilac,  the  divisions  remarkably  acute;  the 
outer  oblong-spathulate,  \ — \  inch  broad  ;  the  three  inner 
paler,  not  more  than  12 — 1£  lines  long,  \  inch  broad, 
paler  with  vertical  lines  of  deeper  colour,  or  sometimes 
uniform  white,  the  throat  concolorous.  Anthers  yellow, 
I — 4  mcn  l°ng»  exceeding  the  glabrous  filaments. 
Stigmas  overtopping  the  anthers,  lilac-purple,  each  with 
7—8  spreading  capillary  divisions. 

A  native  of  low  chalky  hills  in  the  Banat  and  Tran- 
sylvania, flowering  in  September  and  October,  and 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  foregoing  by  its  acute 
unequal  perianth  segments  and  lilac  stigmas.  It  was 
grown  and  named  by  Parkinson,  but  was  afterwards  lost 
for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  be  quite  rare  in  the  country 
at  present,  but  we  have  it  at  Kew,  and  I  saw  it  at  Mr. 
Barr's  last  October.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
vemal  C.  banaticus  of  Heuffel.  It  is  a  most  distinct 
plant,  and  well  worthy  to  be  widely  spread  in  gardens. 
This  concludes  the  list  of  the  autumn-flowering  species. 
J.  G.  Baker, 

Postscript, — Regel  and  Semenow,  in  a  paper  on  the 
plants  gathered  by  the  latter  in  Central  Asia,  have 
described  a  new  vemal  species,  which  they  call  Crocus 
alatanicus,  from  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  on  the  Alatan 
Mountains,  in  East  longitude  70-80°.  This  carries 
the  distribution  of  the  genus  at  least  200  further  east, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Central  Asia.  The  description 
they  give  of  the  plant  does  not,  however,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  contain  anything  to  separate  it  from  Gay's 
Crocus  Sieberi ;  but  no  doubt  it  will  prove,  when 
better  known,  to  be  really  distinct. 


PATCHOULI, 


PATCHOULI,  or  Pucha-pat,  is  the  Hindostanee  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  perfume  is  obtained,  which 
is  known  to  botanists  as  Pogostemon  Patchouli.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Labiatce,  which  furnishes  us  with 
so  many  of  our  aromatic  plants,  such  as  Sage,  Thyme, 
Marjoram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Mint,  Pennyroyal, 
&c.  The  Patchouli  is  tall  and  shrubby,  not  unlike  the 
garden  Mint  in  habit,  with  broad,  egg-shaped,  opposite 
leaves,  about  3  inches  long,  and  thick  spikes  of  small 
purplish-white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Penang, 
Silhet,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  is  imported  into 
England  from  Hindostan  and  Bengal.  In  India  it  is  a 
very  popular  perfume,  being  generally  sold  in  the 
bazaars,  besides  being  used  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and 
for  scenting  the  hair  of  women.  It  was  not  imported 
into  England  until  1S44,  when  46  cases,  some  contain- 
ing 5°  lb-j  others  1 10  lb.,  were  put  up  for  sale  at 
Garraway's  Coffee  House.  The  price  asked  was  only 
6s.  per  lb.  ;  but  there  were  no  biddings,  which  proves 
that  its  popularity  is  of  but  recent  date.  This  lot  was 
brought  from  New  York,  to  which  place  it  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  China.  The  plant  flowered  in 
Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter  of  1S44,  in  the 
greenhouse  of  a  gentleman  at  Orleans  ;  since  then  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  many  botanical  gardens,  and 
may  usually  be  seen  in  the  Economic  House  at  Kew. 
Some  years  ago  genuine  Indian  shawls  could  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  odour  which  they  bore, 
the  cause  of  which  was  long  unknown.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  length  discovered  by  the  French  manufacturers 
that  this  odour  was  due  to  Patchouli,  and  they  imported 
the  plant  in  order  to  give  articles  of  home  manufacture 


the  same  perfume.  The  smell  of  Patchouli  may  also 
be  detected  in  Indian  ink,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
it  is  an  ingredient.  The  dried  leaves  and  tops  are  the 
parts  imported,  and  these  may  be  bought  in  the 
markets  in  bundles  of  half  a  pound  each. 

Dr.  Wallich  states  that  a  native  friend  of  his  told 
him  that  the  leaf  is  largely  imported  by  Mogul  mer- 
chants, that  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tobacco  for 
smoking  and  for  scenting  the  hair  of  women,  and 
that  the  essential  oil  is  in  common  use  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  natives  for  imparting  the  peculiar 
fragrance  of  the  leaf  to  their  clothes.  The  sachets  of 
Patchouli  which  are  sold  in  European  shops  consist 
of  the  herb  coarsely  powdered,  mixed  with  cotton 
wool,  and  folded  in  papers.  These  are  simply  placed 
in  drawers  and  wardrobes  to  drive  away  moths  and 
insects.  The  Patchouli  plant  is  in  great  favour  with 
the  Arabs,  who  use  and  export  it  more  than  any  other 
nation.  They  take  up  great  quantities  on  their  annual 
pilgrimage,  and  use  it  chiefly  in  stuffing  mattresses 
and  pillows.  They  believe  it  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
preventing  contagion  and  prolonging  life.  It  is  also 
said  to  protect  clothing  from  moths.  The  preparation 
of  the  herb  is  very  simple,  the  tops — about  a  foot 
in  length — being  merely  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  or 
the  leaves  will  become  brittle  and  crumble  in  packing. 
It  is  recorded  that  ill  effects,  such  as  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleep,  have  arisen  from  the  excessive  employment 
of  Patchouli  as  a  perfume  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  effects  would  be  produced  by  it  upon  certain  con- 
stitutions. The  scent  is  more  powerful  in  dry  than  in 
damp  places.  The  odour  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  contained  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  When 
distilled,  it  is  yellowish  green,  with  the  same  smell  as 
the  herb,  but  neither  a  burning  nor  an  astringent 
taste.  It  is  almost  as  heavy  as  water.  A  hundred- 
weight of  the  plant  yields  about  28  oz.  of  oil,  or, 
according  to  a  specimen  of  the  latter  in  the  Kew 
Museum  (where  may  also  be  seen  the  plant  in  its  dried 
state  as  imported),  1  oz.  of  oil  may  be  obtained  from 
200  oz.  of  the  herb.  It  is  from  this  oil  that  the  essence 
of  Patchouli  is  prepared.  Journal  of  Applied  Science. 


GOSSIP  ON  GRAPES. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent, 
"  H.  M.  T.,"  p.  1467,  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  above  question,  I  may  state  that  the 
Chavoush  Vine  referred  to  is  thirteen  years  old.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  potted  in  a  15-inch  pot,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same,  the 
roots  not  being  confined  solely  within  the  limits  of  the 
pot  during  the  whole  time.  From  the  second  year 
after  it  was  potted  to  the  sixth  it  produced  excellent 
crops  of  fruit,  fine  in  bunch  and  berry  for  the  Chavoush 
Vine.  The  roots  during  this  period  were  confined 
within  the  pot,  the  Vine  having  to  stand  upon  a  wall 
in  the  vinery.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  show  signs  of 
weakness,  the  wood  becoming  puny  and  failing  to  pro- 
duce such  fine  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  rich  top- 
dressings  it  received  annually,  and  the  many  waterings 
with  liquid  manure.  It  was  then  top-dressed  with  a 
rich  compost,  plunged  in  the  inside  border  of  a  Fig- 
house,  where  it  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time, 
giving  us  annually  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  fine  in 
quality,  this  season  bearing  twelve  bunches,  averaging 
3  lb.  weight.  It  is  grown  as  a  standard,  6  feet  in 
height,  measuring  6£  inches  in  circumference,  and  a 
very  pleasing  sight  indeed  when  in  fruit.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  considered  a  pot  Vine  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  I  have  given  a  somewhat  lengthy 
description  of  it,  that  right  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
therefrom.  While  writing  I  would  add  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  quote  some  extraordinary  and  most 
satisfactory  results  attained  from  Vines  of  various  ages  in 
pots  of  various  sizes,  having  fruited  here  annually  irom 
200  to  250  canes,  but  nothing  has  occurred  to  induce 
me  to  adopt  the  system  of  fruiting  the  same  Vines  year 
after  year  in  pots  for  any  purpose  in  preference  to 
young  well  grown  and  well  ripened  canes  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer's  growth.  In  conclusion,  I  feel  seriously 
doubtful  as  to  whether  my  Vine  of  Chavoush,  had  it 
been  subjected  to  strict  imprisonment  for  14  years, 
would  ever  have  attained  to  such  notoriety  as  the 
favoured  Vine  of  Mr.  Bennett.  IIv.  Bertram,  The 
Gardens,  Cyfarthfa  Castle. 

I  am  glad  I  have  at  last  awakened  some  interest 

in  the  Black  Damascus  Grape,  but  was  not  prepared 
for  the  wet  blanket  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Tillery, 
appears  disposed  to  throw  over  it.  When  I  was  at 
Wei  beck  the  old  Vine  was  well-nigh  worn  out,  so  it 
was  lifted,  and  planted  in  one  of  Mr.  Mearns' 
chambered  and  heated  borders.  Of  course  that  season 
we  had  no  right  to  expect  much  fruit,  but  the  few 
bunches  we  left  set  and  swelled  their  fruit  quite  satis- 
factorily ;  and  so  in  the  second  season.  Since  then  I 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  the  Grape.  If, 
however,  we  are  to  condemn  all  Grapes  that  are 
shy  or  indifferent  setters,  what  shall  we  do  with 
many  of  our  best  kinds — the  Black,  White,  and 
Canon  Hall  Muscats,  Trentham  Black,  and  many 
more?  Mr.  Fowler  complains  of  the  Black  Muscat 
being  a  bad  setter.  On  its  own  roots  it  is,  but  grafted 
on  the  Hamburgh  it  will  set  quite  as  freely  as  that 
variety — at  least,  so  I  have  found  it.  As  a  set-oft 
against  Mr.  Tillery's  cold  shoulder,  I  may  say  that  at 
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South  Kensington  I  met  with  a  well-known  Grape- 
grower,  and  so  satisfied  is  he  of  the  superior  claims  of 
the  Black  Damascus  that  he  intends  to  plant  a  large 
house  of  it  immediately.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion  as  to  this  Grape.  Mr.  Barron  tells  me  that 
as  received  at  Chiswick  it  has  always  proved  Black 
Hamburgh.  If  so,  is  it  possible  that  the  Damascus 
has  been  redistributed  as  Trentham  Black  ?  There  are 
more  improbable  things,  and  though  the  thought  has 
only  this  moment  occurred  to  me,  it  is  worth  mooting 
as  another  of  the  new  Grape  mysteries.  William  P. 
Ay  res,  Brociky,  Nno  Cross. 

As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the 

cracking  and  moulding  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  of  late  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  these  points,  as  it  seems  there  are  several  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  evils  complained  of.  One  of 
these  is  damp,  which  comes  on  them  in  the  shape  of 


being  left  too  thick  on  the  bunches,  which  squeezes 
them  and  cracks  them  at  the  points  and  also  brings  on 
mould.  If  any  one  will  take  a  berry  and  squeeze  it 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  he  will  see  that  it  cracks 
at  the  point.  This  is  not  the  only  Grape  that  is  sub- 
ject to  this  failing.  The  Lady  Downe's  is  very  much 
affected  in  the  same  way,  and  when  a  bunch  takes  the 
mould  it  seldom  stops  till  it  is  nearly  cut  away,  which 
is  a  pity,  as  they  are  both  excellent  late  Grapes.  Wm. 
Paul,  Edinburgh. 

Before  this  subject  is  closed  I  should  like  to 

give  a  little  of  my  experience  ;  and  first  of  all  I  would 
say  that  Gros  Colman  is  a  noble-looking  Grape  :  it 
keeps  well,  and  when  the  new  year  sets  in  it  is  of  very 
fair  flavour.  The  Black  Alicante  I  am  also  very  fond 
of;  it  sets  well,  is  very  productive,  keeps  well,  and  is 
of  good  flavour.  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  is  really  a 
very   fine   Grape ;    it   sets   and   keeps  well,   and   has 


day,  was  very  inferior  to  the  Gros  Colman  Grape  ; 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  Lady  Downe's  received  the 
same  treatment.  I  have  seen  Gros  Colman  in  several 
places  in  Lancashire,  and  became  well  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  it  ;  but  when  I  came  to  taste  it  a 
few  days  since,  I  quite  coincided  with  Mr.  Barron's 
remark,  that  when  saleable  it  was  not  eatable.  The 
Vine  was  on  its  own  roots,  in  a  house  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  that  had  been  ripe  five  or  six  weeks.  Some 
have  recommended  this  Grape  for  marketing  purposes, 
and  as  I  have  some  experience  in  growing  Grapes  for 
market,  I  for  one  would  not  recommend  it ;  no  regular 
customer  would  come  for  it  a  second  time  if  it  was 
grown  under  ordinary  cultivation.  And  if  it  must  be 
grafted  on  a  Muscat  and  receive  Mr.  Gilbert's  treat- 
ment to  bring  its  flavour  up  to  the  mark,  I  am  afraid 
our  debit  and  credit  accounts  would  not  stand  favour- 
ably at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  he  says  they 
have  been  black  for  six  months— that  is,   since  April. 


Fig.  327. — standard  golden  hollies  at  the  KNAr  hill  nursery. 


dew,  causing  the  berries  to  mould.  To  prevent  this 
you  must  keep  the  pipes  hot  over-night,  and  give 
air,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  the  morning, 
the  berries  being  very  easily  injured  by  clamp. 
Another  cause  is  the  drip  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
which  goes  down  the  bunch  and  destroys  it  completely 
in  a  very  short  time.  All  foliage,  or  anything  that 
may  convey  damp  or  moisture  in  any  way  to  the 
berries,  should  be  carefully  removed  from  them. 
Another  cau*e  is  that  the  upper  berries  become  broken, 
or  half  eaten  by  a  mouse  ;  this  causes  the  syrupy 
juice  to  run  down  the  bunches  and  wret  the  berries, 
which  take  a  long  time  to  dry,  and  is  a  certain  means 
of  bringing  on  mould.  I  notice  the  juice  to  fbw  at 
almost  running  pace  out  of  this  Grape  when  the  skin 
is  broken.  Another  cause  is  due  to  insufficient  thin- 
ning, especially  the  inner  berries,  that  get  squeezed  at 
the  swelling  and  burst,  which  causes  the  juice  to  flow 
like  a  stream,  wetting  the  main  stem  and  b:rries, 
destroying  the  bunches  in  a  very  short  time.  I  also 
attribute  the  cracking  in  a  great  measure  to  the  berries 


exquisite  flavour.  I  tasted  the  very  first  berry  from 
the  bunch  exhibited  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  then 
considered  it  a  first-class  fruit — an  opinion  which  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  change.  The  White  Lady  Downe's 
and  Royal  Vineyard  I  do  not  like,  considering  both  of 
them  deficient  in  flavour  and  keeping  qualities.  I  have 
planted  Waltham  Cross  this  autumn,  and  hope  to  find 
it  a  good  companion  to  the  black  sorts  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Let  me  also  contribute  my  meed  of  praise 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  as  an  early  or  mid-season 
Grape.  When  judging  last  year  at  Glasgow,  although 
we  had  been  tasting  Grapes  for  an  hour  previously,  yet 
when  we  came  to  this  grand  Grape  its  flavour  was  truly 
rich  and  refreshing,  and  there  was  only  one  opinion 
concerning  its  excellent  qualities.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  merits,  because  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Golden  Championf  I  have  condemned 
from  its  being  delicate  and  uncertain.  J.  Rust,  Eridge 
Castle,  Tuniridge  Wells. 

Mr.  Gilbert  says  Lady  Downe's  tasted  the  same 


Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  grow  them  black  would  take 
something  like  five  winter  months — a  consideration  in 
these  days,  when  every  spadeful  of  coal  one  throws  on 
the  fire  makes  one  think  of  the  cost.  If  these  are  the 
requirements  of  the  Gros  Colman,  I  shall  stick  to  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  for  it  is  easy  of  cultivation,  hardy, 
prolific,  and  always  at  home,  and  when  well-finished 
is  one  of  the  best  Grapes  in  existence  for  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April.  For  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  Meredith's  Black  Alicante  Iras  no 
equal.  Janus  Smith,  Gr.  to  Wm.  Blinkhorn,  Esq., 
Waterdale,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 


THE  KNAP  HILL  NURSERY. 
Tin',  most  notable  of  the  far-famed  Surrey  nurseries 
— the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer— 
is  well  known  the  wide  world  over.  For  its  extent,  the 
completeness  of  its  collections,  and  the  excellent  quality 
of  its  productions,  this  nursery  will  compare  favourably 
with   any   in    Europe.     Who   has   not   heard   of    the 
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glories  of  Knap  Hill,  when  the  American  plants  are 
clothed  in  floral  beauty,  when  the  Rhododendrons 
alone  make  us  fancy  ourselves  in  fairlyland,  so  grand, 
so  unique  is  the  immense  wealth  of  colour  which  they 
display  in  the  merry  month  of  May.  The  sight  is 
worth  goin?  miles  to  see,  and  should  never  be  missed 
by  any  who  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Knap  Hill.  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  been  charmed 
with  the  sight  of  our  common  Gorse  in  flower  :  what 
would  the  famous  Swedish  botanist  say  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  Surrey  nursery  could  he  but  see  them 
as  they  are  in  our  day  ?  To  do  this  nursery  full  jus- 
tice, it  should  be  seen  in  early  summer  and  again  in 
autumn,  the  Rhododendrons  when  in  flower  claiming 
more  attention  than  will  allow  of  an  inspection  of  the 
wonderful  stock  of  trees.  The  latter  are  seen  best  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  have  assumed  the  varied  tints  of  colour 
that  precede  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  give  any  useful  description  of  the  place 


very  finest  monumental  trees  we  have.  For  terrace 
gardens,  and  for  cemetery  work,  it  must  become  of  very 
great  value. 

The  Hollies  are  a  great  feature  in  this  nursery,  and 
marvellously  beautiful  are  many  of  the  specimens, 
especially  those  of  VVaterer's  Holly,  the  Golden  Queen, 
Silver  Queen,  the  Weeping  Holly,  and  Perry's  Weep- 
ing Variegated,  to  say  nothing  of  commoner  varieties. 
The  first  named  originated  here,  and  has  proved  the 
hardiest  and  most  compact  grower  of  all  the  variegated 
forms.  Many  indeed  are  the  specimens  of  this  grand 
variety  to  be  seen  here,  ranging  from  1  to  S  feet  high, 
and  perfectly  clothed  either  as  standards  or  pytamids 
— truly  handsome  plants  for  planting  as  single  speci- 
mens. To  give  some  idea  of  their  character  as  standards 
we  have  had  an  illustration  (fig.  327)  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Le  Mous'  new  process  from  a 
photograph,  taken  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  its  class  is  still  the  Golden  Queen,  and  we  see 


aurea,  which  was  raised  here,  and  of  which  the  parent 
plant,  a  grand  specimen,  may  still  be  seen.  A  quarter 
containing  a  thousand  plants  of  T.  semperaurea,  of 
nice  site,  had  a  very  telling  effect,  and  when  better 
known  this  will  become  a  popular  favourite. 

One  of  the  quaintest  yet  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  Knap  Hill  nursery  is  fhe  Yew  garden,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  (fig.  32S).  As  a  collection  it  is 
remarkably  complete,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  plants 
are  well  varied  in  size,  the  style  of  growth  being  for 
the  most  part  columnar,  pyramidal,  or  globular.  A 
seedling  golden  Irish  Yew  raised  here  has  a  neater 
habit  than  any  others  of  this  form  which  we  have  seen, 
its  habit  being  close  and  compact,  and  it  being  a  very 
free  grower. 

This  Yew  Garden,  as  we  have  termed  it,  is  a  re- 
markably interesting  feature,  containing,  however, 
besides  Golden  and  Irish  and  other  Yews  of  formal 
shape,  a  variety  of  other    evergreens,  trained  up  to  a 


Fig.  328.— portion  of  the  yew  garden  at  the  knap  hill  nursery. 


from  notes  made  during  a  stay  of  two  or  three  hours 
only,  so  that  we  can  now  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
objects  which  came  immediately  under  our  notice. 

First,  then,  in  our  note-book  are  some  memoranda 
of  many  grand  specimen   trees,    of  subjects   of  com- 
paratively   recent    introduction,    as,    for  instance,    of' 
the  graceful  Sophora  japonica,  one  of  the  handsomest  | 
of    all    weeping   trees ;    of    the    free-growing    white ! 
flowered  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  Abies  Douglasii,  the  Weep-  j 
ing  Beech,  and  the  golden  Hollies.    Many  of  these  are 
the  original   plants,  which  were  either  introduced  or 
aaised  here,   and   no  finer  can  be  seen.     One  of  the 
latest  acquisitions  sent  out  from  Knap  Hill  is  the  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  and  we  consequently 
meet  with  it  in  quantity,  and  in  beautiful  specimens, 
from  4  or  5  feet  in  height  to  smaller  sizes,  and  strictly 
maintaining  its  close,  pyramidal  habit  of  growth  and 
rich  deep  green  colour.     It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
Conifers  ever  sent  out,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 


them  here  by  the  thousand,  as  also  of  the  Silver  Queen, 
and  other  forms.  An  interesting  novelty  in  this  section 
is  a  golden  variegated  Holly  with  yellow  berries. 

Populus  canadensis  (P.  monilifera)  nova,  a  new 
varietyof  the  Cotton-wood,  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able tree  of  recent  introduction,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth,  plants  only  three 
years  old  being  now  20  feet  and  upwards  in  height. 
It  is  a  better  grower  than  all  other  Poplars,  has  a  neat 
habit,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters. 
Another  grand  new  tree  that  will  soon  make  a  name 
for  itself  is  Robinia  Pseud- Acacia  Bessoniana,  a  very 
distinct  round-headed  tree  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a 
strong  stiff  grower,  the  branches  standing  well  out,  and 
has  no  thorns.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea  is  also  a 
good  thing,  its  fine  golden-yellow  colour,  which  is  very 
constant,  and  its  neat  habit  rendering  it  a  valuable  plant 
for  isolated  specimens.  In  the  class  of  Golden  Conifers, 
none  give  greater  promise  than  Thuja  semperaurea, 
a  truly  golden  form  similar  in  habit  to  the  useful  T. 


similar  habit,  such  as  various  kinds  of  Box,  green  and 
variegated,  than  which  few  shrubs  are  more  tractable, 
and  more  readily  take  on  the  conical  or  pyramidal  form 
suitable  for  terraces  or  geometrical  gardens.  Indeed, 
the  number  and  choice  of  fine  specimens  of  this  formal 
character  here  got  together  is  something  astonishing, 
and  the  money  value  of  such  a  plot  thus  filled  must  be 
great  indeed. 


CLIMATAL  CHANGES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

{Cottcluded  from  p.  1598.) 

"Vegetables. 
Besides  fruits,  there  are  several  vegetables  which 
have  been  introduced  into  English  gardens  which  are 
considered  too  tender  for  our  ordinary  Scotch  climate, 
unless  in  very  favourable  situations.  Of  Peas  many 
superior  varieties  have  recently  been  raised  and 
greatly  extolled,  but  not  more  so  than  they  are  justly 
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entitled  to,  being  in  many  cases  great  improvements  on  1 
kinds  formerly  cultivated.  But,  like  the  Gooseberries 
and  Strawberries,  we  are  better  off  with  our  well  known 
old  and  proved  hardy  kinds  than  with  the  highly  lauded 
new  sorts.  During  a  fine  summer  the  produce  of  the 
new  kinds  may  turn  out  good,  but  during  a  season  like 
1S72  a  large  proportion  of  pea-straw  was  produced  by 
some  of  these  new  kinds,  with  pods  few  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  to  grow  them. 

The  Asparagus  is  another  vegetable  which  in  olden 
times  used  to  be  extensively  grown  throughout  Scot- 
land, but  which  of  late  years  lias  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  evidently  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
summer-heat  to  ripen  the  stems.  In  many  of  our 
newly-made  gardens  Asparagus  beds  are  dispensed  with 
altogether,  owing  to  the  extent  of  ground  occupied, 
and  the  irregular  and  often  scanty  crop  produced. 
During  former  years  the  Edinburgh  market  was  freely 
supplied  with  this  vegetable,  reared  by  the  market 
gardeners  in  the  district ;  now,  it  is  mainly  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  shops,  the  supplies 
being  chiefly  obtained  from  London.  Many  years  ago 
a  variety  was  introduced  into  our  northern  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  Giant  Asparagus,  which  for  several 
years  was  extensively  used  for  planting.  It  soon 
turned  out  that  the  general  temperature  of  our  climate 
was  insufficient  for  it,  and  it  gradually  disappeared,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  ordinary  kind  which  had  been  so 
long  grown.  Of  late  years,  many  methods  have  been 
tried  to  induce  a  general  crop  of  this  favourite  vege- 
table, such  as  the  tying  up  of  the  summer-made  shoots, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  blow  about  and  break, 
which  no  doubt  proves  very  detrimental  to  the  shoot 
of  the  following  year  —  likewise  giving  the  beds  a 
coating  of  sea-ware  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions used  for  the  stems,  and  the  manure  supplied, 
it  is  evident  that  our  Scotch  crop  of  this  esculent  does 
not  increase. 

The  Tomato  is  another  esculent  which  in  former 
years  used  to  ripen  and  colour  well,  particularly  against 
a  south  wall.  Of  late  years  it  has  rarely  been  seen 
with  ripe  fruit  unless  protected  by  glass. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Potato  crop  possesses  the 
vigour  it  was  wont  to  have.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
is  good.  The  fruits  of  the  Potato,  or  Potato  Apples  as 
they  are  called,  do  not  now  show  themselves  in  that 
abundance  in  which  they  used  to  be  seen  almost  regu- 
larly. Now,  except  after  a  very  fine  summer,  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence. 

Between  the  years  1S20  and  1830  Mushrooms  used 
to  be  found  in  the  utmost  abundance  in  many  districts  of 
Scotland,  but  few  individuals  at  that  time  took  an 
interest  in  them,  from  the  feeling  that  they  might  not 
be  the  true  sort.  During  the  summers  from  1S23  to 
1S26,  I  was  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dollar, 
Clackmannanshire.  All  along  the, southern  sloping 
portions  of  the  Ochil  range  of  hills,  Mushrooms  used 
to  abound.  I  have  myself  picked  on  a  limited  space 
from  2  to  3  gallons  in  one  morning.  From  informa- 
tion recently  received  from  that  district,  I  learn 
that  this  favourite  esculent  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with 
on  these  slopes.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  several 
other  districts  of  Scotland  where  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  them.  During  moist  warm  summers 
they  are  occasionally  got,  but  certainly  not  in  the  quan- 
tities in  which  they  used  to  be  found,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  evidently  the  ground  rarely  gets  sufficiently 
warm  and  moist  for  the  growth  of  the  spawn.  In 
many  districts  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  Mush- 
rooms are  produced  in  abundance,  and  almost  every 
year,  and  although  large  quantities  are  annually 
gathered  for  the  market  and  for  private  use,  no  dimi- 
nution in  their  quantity  is  noticed,  if  the  weather  is  at 
all  favourable  for  them. 

Acclimatisation. 

Leaving  the  effects  of  climate  on  certain  shrubs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  what  is  termed  the  acclimatisation  of  plants  :  this  is 
a  subject  which  has  long  occupied  public  attention.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  sceptical  individuals  who  do 
not  believe  in  it,  and  still  maintain  the  opinion  that  a 
plant  is  as  hardy  when  first  introduced  into  this 
country  as  it  is  after  being  half  a  century  in  cultivation. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
our  limited  knowledge  of  the  precise  altitudes  from 
which  many  plants  were  originally  procured.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  plants  of  Upper  India, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  stand  with  impunity 
through  two  or  three  mild  winters,  and  be  killed 
outright  during  the  third  or  fourth,  but  to  suppose  that 
such  plants,  after  standing  out  for  several  winters,  are 
sufficiently  hardened  always  to  stand  unprotected  is 
quite  a  mistake. 

One  of  the  plants  which  is  often  quoted  as  being 
thoroughly  acclimatised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly,  I  may  say,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
is  the  Aponogeton  distachyon,  which  now  grows 
vigorously  in  the  pond.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  originally  grown  as  a 
stove  plant  in  the  Edinburgh  garden.  It  was  after- 
wards cultivated  in  a  large  water-tank  in  the  green- 
house, where  it  grew  equally  well.  As  the  plant 
continued  to  increase  rapidly,  a  quantity  was  placed 
by  my  late  father,  about  40  years  ago,  in  shallow  pans 
and  boxes,  and  sunk  to  various  depths  from  2.\  to 
4  feet,  in  different  parts  of  the  pond.  This  plant 
now  covers  several   large    spaces,  the    largest    being 


about  24  square  yards,  and  growing  entirely  in  the 
muddy  bottom.  It  flowers  abundantly  every  year, 
and  even  through  a  mild  winter,  but  during  a  severe 
one  it  is  often  killed  down  to  its  truncated  fleshy 
roots.  From  its  apparent  hardiness,  and  profuse  flower- 
ing, it  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  cultivators,  but  compa- 
ratively few  ever  succeed  in  growing  it. 

A  circumstance,  however,  attending  the  growth 
of  this  plant  at  Edinburgh  which  ought  to  be 
more  generally  known,  and  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  impressing  on  those  individuals  anxious 
to  cultivate  it,  is  this  : — The  situation  of  the  pond 
was  originally  a  marsh ;  it  was  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  from  2  to  5  feet.  The  bottom  was  com- 
posed of  peaty  clay,  and  is  full  of  springs.  "When  the 
pond  was  made,  the  bottom  was  causewayed  with 
stones  iully  half  an  inch  apart,  to  allow  the  spring 
water  to  rise  freely  between  them.  The  bottom  has 
now  a  thick  coating  of  mud  produced  from  the  leaves 
of  neighbouring  trees,  which  are  blown  into  it  every 
autumn.  In  consequence  of  the  springs  bubbling  up 
in  all  directions  through  the  mud  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing,  ice  is  rarely  seen  on  many  portions 
of  it.  It  is  to  these  constant  springs  that  I  attri- 
bute the  success  of  the  culture  of  the  Aponogeton. 
If  this  plant  had  been  placed  in  the  pond  when  it 
originally  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  would 
have  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  it  did  with  the  stove 
and  greenhouse  culture  it  received  before  reaching  the 
pond.  Roots  of  Aponogeton  have  been  sent  to  many 
ponds  and  lakes  throughout  the  country.  In  Scotland 
very  few  individuals  have  ever  succeeded,  unless  in 
those  ponds  treated  with  the  condensed  water  from 
steam  mills,  evidently  from  the  want  of  constant 
springs. 

Another  example,  and  one  which  has  been  recorded 
as  the  result  of  acclimatisation,  is  the  case  of  an 
old  plant  of  a  yellow  flowering  evergreen  Jessamine 
(Jasminum  revolutum),  a  native  of  Madeira.  The 
plant  in  question  was  for  many  years  cultivated  on  the 
open  wall.  It  was  originally  grown  in  a  border,  in  a 
conservatory  at  the  old  botanic  garden  at  Leith 
Walk.  On  relinquishing  the  old  grounds,  and  to  give 
this  Jessamine  tree  a  chance  for  its  life,  it  was  brought 
over  to  the  new  garden  during  the  year  1822,  and 
placed  against  the  open  south-exposed  wall,  where  it 
continued  to  thrive  and  flower  in  abundance,  until  in- 
jured by  the  severity  of  the  frost  which  occurred  during 
the  winter  of  1837-38.  It  partially  recovered  and 
produced  some  new  wood  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant ;  but  although  it  grew  freely  for  a  time  it  never 
again  assumed  its  original  vigour,  and  was  finally  killed 
by  the  severity  of  the  frost  which  prevailed  during  the 
spring  of  1841.  This,  with  numerous  other  ex- 
amples, may  be  quoted  to  show  that  certain  plants, 
although  long  grown  in  a  conservatory  and  planted  out 
while  in  full  vigour,  will  thrive  during  a  series  of  good 
seasons,  but  will  succumb  after  an  adverse  summer 
followed  by  a  severe  winter. 

Hybridisation. 

The  subject  of  acclimatisation  leads  me  to  another 
and  very  important  matter  connected  with  our  open" 
air  vegetation.  After  the  introduction  of  the  scarlet 
Rhododendron  arboreum  from  India,  which  took  place 
about  50  years  ago,  some  of  the  original  specimens, 
after  being  matured  in  the  conservatory,  were  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  With 
a  slight  protection  some  of  these  plants  survived  over 
several  winters,  but  finally  died  out.  It  was  then  gene- 
rally remarked  that  there  was  an  end  to  our  ever  seeing 
scarlet  Rhododendrons  cultivated  in  the  open  air ;  but 
what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  acclimatisation  was 
within  eight  nr  ten  years  successfully  arrived  at  by 
means  of  hybridisation.  We  have  not  now  the 
Rhododendron  arboreum  itself  in  the  open  air,  but  we 
have  its  fine  colours  infused  into  our  ordinary  hardy 
varieties,  particularly  those  originally  intoduced  from 
Gibraltar,  Switzerland,  North  America,  and  the  Cau- 
casus, which  at  the  time  alluded  to  were  abundant  in 
our  gardens.  Those  plants  of  Rhododendron  arboreum 
cultivated  in  our  conservatories  soon  flowered,  and 
many  individuals  set  to  work  to  produce  hybrids, 
both  by  placing  the  pollen  of  the  hardy  kinds  on 
the  scarlet  R.  arboreum,  and  likewise  by  fertilising  the 
hardy  varieties  with  the  pollen  of  the  scarlet  kinds. 
The  hybrids  of  the  first  named  cross,  taken  from  the 
R.  arboreum,  were  by  no  means  quite  hardy,  and 
the  colours  far  from  being  improved  ;  while  the 
latter  crosses,  using  the  scarlet  Rhododendron  as  the 
male,  proved  eminently  successful,  and  three  distinct 
breeds  were  soon  in  cultivation.  One  between  the 
R.  catawbiense,  a  North- American  species,  fertilised 
by  R.  arboreum,  produced  the  varieties  known  as  x  R. 
alta-clerense  and  x  R.  Russellianum,  with  a  host  of 
others  which  are  nearly  allied,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  x  R.  catawbiense  arboreum.  The  Gibraltar 
species,  R.  ponticum,  fertilised  with  the  R,  arboreum, 
produced  the  x  R.  Cunninghamii,  also  many  other 
varieties  very  distinct  both  in  habit,  colour  of  flowers, 
and  shape  of  leaf,  when  compared  with  the  catawbiense 
breed.  The  plants  produced  from  the  two  last  named 
crosses  have  on  several  occasions  been  cut  down  by 
frost,  but  they  always  spring  up  again,  which  gives  them 
more  a  bush  form  than  a  tree  growth.  Some  of  them, 
however,  in  sheltered  situations  among  trees,  do  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  arc  frequently  seen  assuming  a  tree- 
like habit. 


Those  plants  raised  between  the  Caucasian  species, 
R.  caucasicum,  fertilised  with  R.  arboreum,  are 
exceedingly  hardy  and  free  flowering.  The  ordinary 
R.  caucasicum  flowers  abundantly  in  the  open  garden 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  the 
hybrids,  which  are  now  endless,  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  x  R.  Nobleanum,  and  are  often  seen 
in  flower  in  the  open  border  during  the  same  early 
months.  So  truly  are  the  varieties  produced  between 
the  kinds  just  alluded  to  that  we  have  only  now  to 
give  orders  to  raise  a  batch  of  x  R.  Nobleanum,  x  R. 
Cunninghamii,  or  x  R.  alta-clerense,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Many  of  the  hybrids  are  now  made  seed-bearing  plants, 
and  fertilised  both  by  hybrids  and  true  species  ;  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
drons are  now  endless.  Bees  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  us  many  excellent  varieties. 

Of  recent  years  numerous  species  of  Rhododendron 
have  been  introduced  both  from  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  ; 
although  many  are  comparatively  tender,  others  grow 
freely  in  the  open  air  :  they  are,  however,  subject  to 
have  their  young  growths  destroyed  by  spring  frosts, 
which  makes  them  branch  freely,  and  assume  rather  a 
bunchy  appearance.  The  wood  in  consequence 
rarely  ripens  sufficiently  to  produce  flower-buds,  and 
hence  they  require  conservatory  treatment,  excepting, 
however,  the  R.  ciliatum,  R.  glaucum,  and  R.  antho- 
pogon,  which  flower  abundantly  in  the  open  air. 
These  are  alpine  forms,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  R.  ferrugineum  and  R.  hirsutum  of  Switzerland. 

If  a  little  trouble  were  taken,  I  do  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  some  interesting  hybrids,  by  crossing 
some  of  the  hardy  British  or  Continental  Heaths  with 
some  of  the  Cape  species,  as  has  already  been  done 
with  the  Rhododendrons.  Size  and  colour  might  thus 
be  given  to  an  interesting  race  of  plants  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  the  climate  of  Britain,  No  doubt  the 
operation  will  be  a  little  tedious,  but  any  cross 
produced  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  taken.  A 
hybrid  has  been  raised,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  cross 
has  been  effected,  between  the  Menziesia  empetriformis 
and  Rhodothamnus  Chamaecistus.  The  cross  is  a  plant 
well  known  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Bryanthus 
erectus — a  name  which,  by  the  way,  it  has  no  title  to 
claim,  that  appellation  being  previously  occupied  by 
another  Ericaceous  plant.  The  production  of  this 
hybrid  shows,  that  with  a  little  trouble  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  by  crossing  some  of  the  Menziesias  with 
Heaths,  Rhodoras,  or  dwarf  Rhododendrons.  The 
hybrid  in  question  was  first  raised  by  Mr.  James  Cun- 
ninghame,  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  and  the 
identical  hybrid  was  afterwards  produced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son-IIenry,  of  Hay  Lodge,  from  the  same  parents. 

Evergreens. 

Notwithstanding  my  remarks  on  the  climate  of 
Scotland,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  ranks  amongst  the 
best  in  the  world  for  evergreen  shrubs,  being  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold  for  the  generality  of  them.  They 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  in  as  great  a  state 
of  perfection  as  anywhere  in  England  or  Ireland  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
certain  exotic  shrubs  will  thrive  in  Scotland,  while 
the  deciduous  trees  from  the  same  countries  are  more 
or  less  injured  from  the  want  of  climate. 

Great  Britain  {independently  of  Conifers)  can  perhaps 
boast  of  as  many  indigenous  evergreen  plants  as  almost 
any  country,  which  naturally  proves  that  it  possesses 
a  climate  very  suitable  for  them  ;  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  enables 
us  to  cultivate  infinitely  more  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs  than  any  other  civilised 
country  in  the  world  can  at  present  boast  of ;  and 
although  I  have  stated  in  this  paper  that  our  Scotch 
climate  has  been  deteriorating  with  regard  to  certain 
species  and  varieties  of  evergreen  shrubs,  new  species 
and  varieties  imported  or  produced  by  accident  or  ten- 
tative measures  are  increasing  rapidly  in  this  country. 

Evergreens,  indeed,  are  not  cultivated  to  the  extent 
they  ought  to  be.  No  doubt  they  are  a  little 
more  expensive  than  deciduous  shrubs.  This  extra 
expense  is,  however,  well  repaid  by  the  clothed 
appearance  which  they  give  to  our  gardens  and 
policy  grounds,  both  for  summer  and  winter  effect. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  foreigners  are  always 
particularly  struck  with  the  quantity  and  size  of  the 
evergreens  cultivated  in  this  northern  portion  of  the 
British  dominions,  such  shrubs  being  particularly 
missed  in  France  and  Germany,  and  even  America, 
which  furnishes  us  with  some  good  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  Kalmia  latifolia,  Rhododendron  maximum,  K. 
catawbiense,  but  they  are  generally  found  growing  in 
a  natural  state  in  well  sheltered  woods,  where  the 
severe  winter  frosts  cannot  reach  them.  The  same  re- 
marks held  good  with  evergreens  from  European 
countries,  where  the  summer  climate  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  experienced  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Balfour,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  M'Nab  for  his  address. 

[The  subject  broached  by  Mr.  M'Nab  is  likely  to 
excite  great  attention  from  meteorologists,  who  up  to 
this  time  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
deterioration  of  climate,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Nab, 
has  really  taken  place.  A  discussion  arose  on  the 
subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  on  a  future  occasion  Mr.  Glaisher 
and  Mr.  Sc<»ll  may  bring  forward  some  evidence  on 
this  point.  Eds.] 
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RECENTLY   PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF    GARDEN   PLANTS    {continued  from  p.  1498;. 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure. 


Restrepia  elegans,  Karst.  ,.         ,, 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5966. — Orchidacece. 
Rhododendron  Brookii  gracilis,  Hort, 
Veitch  Cat.  1871,  17,  with  fig. — Ericacece. 
Rhododendron  (Azalea)  molle,  S.  et  Z. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5905  (sinense). 
Rhododendron  semibarbatum,  Maxim. 

Gartenfl.,  t.  666. 
Rhvnchanthera  grandiflora,  DC. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  601 1. — Melastomacexe. 

Rhynchosia  Chrysoctas,  Benth 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5913. — Leguminosae. 

Ribes  Oregoni,  Hort.  

L'Hort.  Franc.  1872,  8. — Grossulariacea?. 
Rodgersia  podoi'HYlla,  A.  Gray 

Gartenfl.,  t.  708. — Saxifragaceoe. 
Roezlia  granadensis,  Rcgel 

Gartenfl.,  t.  706. — Melastomacea?. 
Rosa  (rugosa)  Regeliana,  Lind.  et  And. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  47. — Rosacea?. 
Rosanowia  conspicua,  Kegel        ..         ,. 
Gartenfl.,  t.  712. — Gesneracea?. 

Salvia  dichroa,  Hook.  fit. 

Bot  Mag.,  t.  6004.— Labiata?. 

Salvia  elegans,  Vdhl        

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  228. 

Salvia  Goudotii,  Benth 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  229. 
Salvia  rubescens,  H.  B.  A". 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5947. 

Salvia  scabios.t.folia,  Lam 

Rev.  Hort.  1873,  411,  with  tab. 
Salvia  taraxacifolia,  Cossoii 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5991. 
Sarcostemma  Brunonianum,   W.  et  Am. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6002. — Asclepiadacere. 

Saururus  Lourf.iri,  Dene 

Gartenfl.,  t.  756. — Saururece. 
Saxifraga  Maweana,  Baker 

G.  C.  1871,  1355,  fig.  300.—  Saxifragacea?. 
Saxifraga  peltata,  Torrey 

Gartenfl.,  t.  735. 
Saxifraga  Stracheyi,  Hook.  fit.  et  Th... 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5967. 

Scilla  concinna,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  235. — Liliacere. 

Scilla  versicolor,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  305. 
Sedum  adenotrichum,  Wall. 
Refug.  Pot.,  t.  296, — Crassulaceas. 

Sedum  c.espitosum,  DC. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  295. 
Sedum  ebracteatum,  Mocc.  et  Sesse. 
Refug.  Bot.,  t.  221. 

Sedum  rubens,  Linn.  

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  242. 
Selaginella  lepidophylla,  Spring 
Gard.    Chron.    1872,     1068,     fig.    252.  — 
Lycopodiacese. 
Selaginella  rubella,  Moore 
Gard.  Chron.  1871,  902,  fig.  190 

Senecio  Farrisii,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  250.— Compositae. 
Senecio  (Kleinia)  Haworthii,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6063. 
Senecio  multibracteatus,  Harv. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  251. 
Senecio  (Kleinia)  pteroneura,  Hook.fil. 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5945. 

Senecio  pulcher,  Hook,  et  Am 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5959. 
Siphocampylus  crenatifolius,  Pohl.    .  . 
Refug.  Bot.,  t.  227. — Lobeliaceae. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA  ALBIDA,    Hurt.     .. 

G.  C.  1871,  906,  fig.  191. — Orchidaceae. 
Solanum  asarifolium,  Kth.et  Douche  .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  255. — Solanacea?. 
Solanum  ciliatum,  Lam 

Floral  Mag.,  t.  521. 
Sfh.^ralcea  miniata,  Spach 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5938. — Malvaceae. 
Stenia  fimbriata,  Lind.  et  Rckb.f. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  80. — Orchidaceae. 
STENOGLOTTIS  FIMBRIATA,  Lindl 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5872. — Orchidaceae. 
Stenomesson  Pearcei,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  308.— AraarylHdaceEe. 
Steudnera  colocasi^efolia,  C.  Koch   ,. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  90. — Aracece. 
Stylidium  spathulatum,  R.  Br.  ,, 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5953. — Stylidiacese. 
Styrax  serrulatum,  Roxb. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5950. — Styracaceae. 
Symea  gillesioides,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  260. — Liliaceae. 
Tacsonia  insignis,  Mast 

G.  C.  1873, 1117,  fig.  239  ;  Flor.  and  Pom. 
1873,  241,  with  tab.  ;  Bot.  M.r  t.  6069 
Tacsonia  quitensis,  Benth. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5876. 
Tacsonia  speciosa,  H.B.  K. 

Florist  and  Pomol.  1871,  169,  with  tab. 
Tecophil^ea  cyanocrocus,  Leyb. 

Gartenfl.,  t.  718. — Iridacese. 
Themistoclesia  coROtiiLi. a,  Lind. ei And. 

Illust.  Hort,  3  ser.,  t.  33. — Vacciniaceae. 
Tillandsia  argentea,  Linden 

111.  Hort.  xix.  213,  fig. — Bromeliaceae. 
Tillandsia  (Pityrophyllum)  ionantha, 

Blanche.- -Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5892. 


Character  and  Quality. 


Stove  epiphyte,  curious,  dwarf  . . 

Stove  evergreen  shrub,  orna- 
mental 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub,  dwarf, 
ornamental 

Hardy  evergreen  slender  shrub. , 


Stove  subshrub,  6  ft.,  free  flower 

ing 
Greenhouse  climber,  with  flexuose 

branches 
Hardy    deciduous    shrub,    orna^ 

mental 
Hardy  perennial,  3—4  ft. 


Cool  stove  subshrub,  3  ft., 
hairy  branches 


Broadly  elliptic,  on  tufted  stems 
Elliptic-lanceolate,  light  green  , . 
ciliated,    glaucous  be- 


Obovate 
neath 

Elliptic,  crenate,  on  longish  hairy 
petioles 

Ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  serru- 
late 

Trifoliate,    the    leaflets    oblong- 
lanceolate  obtuse 

Small,  shallowly  three-lobed,   as 
in  aureum 

Palmate,    with    three-lobed   seg- 
ments 

with.  Ovate-lanceolate,    hairy,    entire, 
5 — 7  nerved 


Flowers. 


Small,    elegant,    yellow,   spotted 

with  purple 
Pale  yellow,  produced  in  trusses 

of  10 — 12 
Deep  orange-yellow,  in  umbels  of 

5 — 10,  the  lobes  broad 
Small,  rotate,  greenish-yellow 

Deep    rose-colour,    in     terminal 

panicles 
Showy  bright  yellow,  in  axillary 

umbels 
In    racemes,    orange-red    exter 

nally,  yellow  within 
Small,  white,  in  terminal  panicles 


Rosy     carmine, 
panicles 


in       terminal 


Hardy  subshrub,  of  bushy  habit  Pinnate,  long-stalked,  ofs-^dis-Large,  deep  crimson,  cup-shaped, 


tant  ovate  crenate  leaflets 
Stove  perennial,   1  ft.  —  Biglan-!  Broadly  ovate,  subcordate,  den- 

dularia  conspicua  tate 

Hardy  perennial,  2— 3  ft.,  hand-jOblong-ovate  obtuse,  sinuate  ser- 


some 
Warm        greenhouse         shrub, 

branched,  ornamental 
Warm   greenhouse  shrub,   deo> 

rative  =  S.  lantanifolia 
Greenhouse    shnib,     pubescent, 

pretty 
Hardy    perennial,     2   ft.    high  ; 

handsome 
Half-hardy  perennial,  1^  ft.  high, 

simple 
Warm     greenhouse      succulent, 

curious 
Hardy  perennial,  2  ft. 

Hardy      herbaceous     perennial, 

dwarf,  tufted 
Hardy  or  half-hardy   perennial, 

handsome 
Hardy  perennial,  bold,  showy  . . 

Greenhouse  bulb,  pretty 

Greenhouse  bulb,  interesting     , . 

Greenhouse  succulent,  perennial . 


in  terminal  corymbs 
Large,  pale  yellow,  with  orange' 

spotted  throat,  axillary 
Bright  blue,   with    white  lip,  ir 

1  ft.  racemes 


Hardy  succulent,  annual, 

high 
Greenhouse  succulent     , 


1—3  in. 


Hardy  succulent,  annual,  3— 4  in, 

Stove  evergreen  perennial,  rosu- 
late,  pinnately  branched,  very 
interesting 

Stove  trailing  perennial,  elegant 

Half-hardy  shrub,  branched,  cot- 
tony, weedy 

Greenhouse  succulent  shrub, 
curious 

Greenhouse  biennial  or  perennial, 
erect,  handsome 

Greenhouse  succulent,  curious  . . 

Half-hardy,  annual,  robust,  very 

showy 
Warm  greenhouse  shrub,  showy 

Stove  perennial,  very  elegant 
stems  reed-like 

Greenhouse  perennial,  with  slen- 
der trailing  stems 

Branching  annual,  1— i|ft.,  with 
subherbaceous  prickly  stems 

Half-hardy  shrub,  erect,  slender 
=  Malva  miniata 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  bulbless 
rather  handsome 

Greenhouse  terrestrial,  pretty    , , 

Greenhouse    bulb,     2|— 3     feet 

high,  curious 
Stove     perennial,     with     stout, 

fleshy  stems 
Greenhouse     perennial,     dwarf, 

neat 
Hardy  deciduous  shrub,    rather 

ornamental 
Frame  or  greenhouse    tuberous 

perennial,  curious 
Greenhouse    evergreen    climber, 

very  handsome  [Passifloracese] 


rate,  the  lower  stalked 
Ovate,  long-stalked,  rather  small  Numerous,     deep      crimson 
1     copious  lax  racemes 


in 


Ovate-acute,  on  short  stalks 
Ovate-cordate,  stalked,  crenate. 


copious    lax 


Pinnate,    with  linear 
the  terminal  larger 


segments, 


Pinnatifid,    with    large   terminal 

lobe 
Leafless,     the     slender     forked 

branches  pendulous 
Cordate  acuminate  with  amplexi 

caul  petioles 
Cordate-  reniform,     deeply      ter- 

nately  or  palmately  divided    . , 
Broad,  orbicular-lobate,   peltate, 

on  long  erect  petioles 
Large,  obovate,  ciliated 

Lorate,  erect,  transversely  banded 

with  purple  beneath 
Linear- lorate,  cotemporary, 

6 — 9  in.  long 
Oblanceolate,      flattened,      dull 

green  mottled  with  red 
Close  ascending,  oblong-obtuse, 

sessile,  spurred 
Rosulate,  obovate,  glabrous      . , 

Semicylindrical,    sessile,    erecto- 

patent,  pale  glaucous  green 
Small,  ovate-obtuse,  banded  with 

red-brown     behind  ;     interme 

diate  ones  ciliolate,  divergent 
Obliquely  ovate-oblong,    obtuse, 

brownish-red 
Narrow,  linear,   2— zh   in.  long, 

entire 
Fleshy,    cylindric    or    ellipsoid, 

cottony 
Deeply  pinnatifid,    with    narrow 

linear  segments,  green 
Leafless,  the  stems  cylindric 

Oblong-lanceolate,  lobulate,  the 
lobules  crenate,  4 — 10  in. 

Oblong-elliptic,  irregularly  cre- 
nate, 5—6  in.  long 

Elliptic-lanceolate  . . 

Cordate,  in  unequal  pairs 

Subcordate,  sinuately  lobed, 
with  prickly  ribs 

Stalked,  three-lobed,  unequally 
toothed 

Cuneate-oblong,  very  much  acu- 
minate 

Rosulate,  linear-oblong,  trans- 
versely banded  with  black 

Lorate-lanceolate,  synanthous, 
1  \  ft.  long 

Ovate-peltate,  long -stalked, 
bright  green 

Rosulate,  spathulate,  glandular- 
pubescent 

Elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
variable,  glandular,  serrate 

Solitary,  linear,  6 — 7  in.  long    . . 


Bright    purple, 
racemes 

Small,  panicled,  calyx  purple, 
corolla  scarlet 

White  tinted  with  rose,  in  spike- 
like racemes 

Numerous, palepink,  with  yellow- 
ish disk 

Small,  yellow,  in  8 — 12  flowered 
umbels 

Minute,  in  erect  slender  racemes 

Large,    white,    in     lax    corymbs 

(gemmae  in  leaf  axils) 
White,  in  cymose  panicles;   the 

pedicels  densely  glandular 
Bright  pink,  panicled 

Bright  rose-purple,  in  dense 
oblong  racemes 

In  conical  racemes,  greenish- 
white,  with  bright  blue  ovary 

Yellowish-white  tinged  with  red 
panicled 

Whitish,  few,  in  lax  seorpoid 
cymes 

Small,  yellowish-white  spicately 
cymose 

Pinkish-white,  cymose 

(The  plant  rolls  up  into  a  ball 

when  dry,    and  unrolls    when 

moistened) 
(Stems    prostrate,   rooting,    with 

short  alternate  branches) 
Yellow,      like      those     of     the 

Groundsel 
Yellow,  in  solitary  heads 


climber, 
climber, 


Ovate    lanceolate,     clothed 
neath  with  rusty  down 


be- 


Three-lobed    serrate,    pubescent 

beneath 
Three-lobed,      the     lobes 

hooked  serratures 
Linear,  acute,  few,  lax    ., 


Magenta- rose,   the  heads  6— 1< 

in  a  lax  corymb,  showy 
White,    unattractive,  heliotrope 

scented 
Flower-heads  purple  with  yellow 

disk,  2—3  in.  wide,  corymbose 
Scarlet  tipped  with  yellow,  axil 

lary,  solitary 
Numerous,  creamy-white,    6  in 

across  ;  lip  soft  rosy  purple 
Solitary,  white,  1  in.  across 

White,  axillary,  clustered,  suc- 
ceeded by  globular  scarlet  fruit 

Vermilion-red,    1   in,    across, 
axillary  cymose  racemes 

Pale  yellow,  lip  fringed,  and 
spotted  on  disk 

Small    rosy-pink,    on    6 — 8 
erect  scapes 

6 — 8,  umbellate,  drooping,  pale 
yellow  striped  with  green 

Spathe  oval-acuminate,  yellowish 
outside,  violet-purple  within 

Straw-coloured,  on  4 — 10  in. 
erect  scapes 

White,  in  terminal  3 — 6  flowered 
racemes 

Small,  green,  umbellate,  incon- 
spicuous 

Large,  6  in.  diam.,  long-stalked, 
rosy-crimson,  with  white  and 
blue  corona 

Rose-pink,  crimson  exteriorly 


Season. 


February 
March 


March 


Autumn 
Spring 

May 

June 

Sept.  and 

October 

July 

Summer 

August 

Winterand 
Spring 


May  and 
June 

July 

July 


May  and 
June 
April 

March 


with 


Greenhouse    evergreen 

handsome 
Greenhouse    evergreen 

handsome 
Half-hardy    bulbous     perennial, 

beautiful 
Evergreen      greenhouse      shrub j  Numerous,  small,  ovate,  coriace- 

=  Thibaudia  coronaria  ous 

Stove  epiphyte,  very  interesting  Rosulate,  spreading,  dilated  and  ,_ 

I     densely  imbricated  at  the  base       gray  hairs) 
Stove  epiphyte,    densely  tufted,! Subulate,     lanceolate,    pungent,  Pale  violet,  crowded  at  the  tips 

singular  I     the  upper  ones  rosy  crimson  of  the  branches 


Clear     rosy-red     or     carnation 

colour 
Deep  azure-blue,  the  oblong  seg 

ments  1  inch  long 
Urceolate,    pentangular,     bright 

scarlet,  handsome 
{Leaves  silvery  white,  with  short 


July 


November 
Autumn 


September 


Summer 

June  and 

July 

June  to 

September 

August 


June 


July  to 
October 

July  to 
October 
July  to 
October 


May 


Native  Country 
or  Origin. 


Caraccas 
Messrs.  Veitch 

Borneo 

Messrs.  Veitch 

Japan  and 

North  China 

Japan 

Pctersb.  Garden 

Guiana 

Mr.  Bull 

South   Africa 

Kew 

French  Gardens 

N.  Japan 

Pctersb.  Garden 

New  Grenada 

Peter sb.  Garden 

Japan 

M.  Linden 

Brazil 

Mr.  Bull 

Greater  Atlas 

Mr.  G.  Maw 

Mexico 
Mr.  Saunders 
New  Grenada 

New  Grenada 
■Inderson  -  Henry 

Tauria 
French  Gardens 

Greater  Atlas 

Mr.  J.   C.  Niven 

India  and  Ceylon 

Kew 

Japan 

Pctersb.  Garden 

Morocco 

Mr.  G.  Maw 

California 

Pctersb.  Garden 

Himalayas 

Kew 

S.  Africa 

Mr.  Saunders 

S.  Africa 
Mr.  Saunders 
E.  Himalayas 
Oxford  Garden 

Corsica 

Mr.  Saunders 

Mexico 

S.  Europe 

Mr.  Hanhury 

Mexico 


Origin  unknown 
Mr.  Williams 

Peru 

Mr.  Saunders 

South  Africa 

Mr.  Hanbury 

South  Africa 

Mr.  Saunders 

South  Morocco 

Kew 

Uruguay 

Mr.  Tyerman 

Brazil 

Mr.  Saunders 

?  Guatemala 

Mr.  Williams 

Venezuela 

Kew 

Porto  Rico 

Messrs.  Carter 

La  Plata 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 
South  Africa 
Air.  Saunders 

Bolivia 

Messrs.  Veitch 

South  America 

M.  Linden 

S  W.   Australia 

Kew 

India  and  Japan 

Kew 

Chili 

Mr.  Saunders 

Bolivia 
Mr.  Y.  Greame 

Andes  of  Quito 

Anderson  -  Henry 

New  Grenada 

R.  Hort.  Soc. 

Juan  Fernandez 

Messrs.  Haage 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

Peru 

M.  Linden 

Brazil 

Mr.  Saunders 
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goiiu  Correspttotee. 

Cowan's  Compensating  System  of  Heating. — 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
letters  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  November  29 
(at  p.  1602)  on  my  system  of  heating.  So  far  as 
*(  H.  C.  G."  is  concerned,  I  say  he  simply  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter— his  proposition  to  have  two 
kilns  side  by  side,  and  to  light  the  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  at  night,  proving  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
"F.  B.  K."  cites  Mcintosh  and  Bernan,  to  prove 
that  "the  system  is  not  new."  I  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  refer  to  Bernan,  but  Mcintosh 
simply  refers  to  some  very  remote  instances  of  heating 
with  a  limekiln  on  the  old  flue  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  has  been  tried  in  several  places,  and 
equally  well  known  that  it  has  either  failed  altogether 
or  nearly  so.  "F.  B.  K."  might  just  as  well  have 
stated  this.  If  the  system  had  been  an  old  one  some 
one  would  certainly  have  been  able  long  since 
to  have  directed  us  where  to  find  it  at  work, 
and  "F.  B.  K."  would  be  doing  good  service  if  he 
would  tell  us  where  the  system  has  previously  been 
used  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.  I  could  easily  fur- 
nish him  with  a  balance-sheet,  but  I  will  leave  it  for 
some  more  disinterested  person  to  do.  Mr.  Colles' 
letter  is  entitled  to  every  respect,  because  he  has  the 
manliness  to  put  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I 
know  who  I  am  dealing  with.  I  have  not  to  my  know- 
ledge stated  anywhere  that  it  takes  2  cwt.  of  coal 
to  burn  4  cwt.  of  chalk,  but  I  did  state  that  I  could 
heat  2000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  with  2  cwt.  of  coal  for 
24  hours,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  other  person  has 
had  the  same  opportunites  of  proving  this  that  I  have 
had  by  this  particular  system.  I  am  ready  at 
any  moment  to  prove  any  statement  that  I 
have  made  about  this  system,  and  if  there  are 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  actually  con 
suroing  1  ton  of  coal  in  24  hours  in  heating  5000  or 
6000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  I  seriously  advise  them  to 
communicate  with  me  at  once.  I  repeat  here,  what  I 
have  stated  elsewhere — that  if  any  person  believes 
that  more  fuel  is  required  by  my  system  to  heat  a 
given  quantity  of  piping  than  by  the  ordinary  one,  I 
am  ready  any  moment  to  have  it  tested  by  a  public 
trial,  and  will  stake  any  reasonable  amount  on  the 
results.  t  John  Co~a>ati,  40,  Lower  Ormond  Quay, 
Dublin,  December  I, 

An  Interesting  Spot. — I  would  advise  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  fond  of  visiting  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  London,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Temple  Gardens.  They  may  there  inspect  at  any 
time  during  the  day,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  a  very  curious  old  Sycamore  tree,  which  has 
some  historical  interest  connected  with  it.  Under  this 
tree,  tradition  says,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  his 
attached  friend  and  companion,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
have  many  a  time  sat  and  compiled  several  portions 
of  their  literary  productions.  It  also  marks  the  site 
of  the  old  Thames  wall,  on  which  it  was  planted,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  growing  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  This  celebrated  tree  is  easily 
to  be  found,  although  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  not  some  kind  of  notice  attached  to  it, 
drawing  public  attention  to  this  relic  of  bygone 
times  ;  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  passed  unheeded 
by  many  who  would  like  to  know  its  history.  I  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  the  Templars  may  think  it 
expedient  to  fix  a  notice-board  on  this  memorable  tree. 
The  tree  has  an  iron  fence  round  it,  and  is  partly  sup- 
ported and  held  together  by  bars  of  the  same  material. 
In  concluding  my  letter,  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to 
mention  that  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  have  been 
made  J  by  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Henry  VI., 
act  ii.,  scene  4,  the  scene  where  the  quarrel  took 
place  in  which  the  White  and  Red  Roses  were 
assumed  as  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  gates  of  the  Temple  Gardens  are  now 
closed  to  the  public  on  each  afternoon  at  about  4  o'clock. 
Nathaniel  Waterall,  London,  December  2. 

Alsophila  Van  Geertii.  —  Through  Mr.  Gower 
and  Mr.  John  Smith  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
sight  of  a  pinna  of  the  Tree  Fern  which  has  been 
offered  lately  in  your  advertising  columns  under  the 
name  of  Alsophila  Van  Geertii.  The  specimen  is  far 
from  conclusive,  as  it  is  a  mere  barren  pinna,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  fertile  pinnule,  but  from  the  material 
I  cannot  in  any  way  distinguish  the  plant  from  Also- 
phila infesta  of  Kunze,  a  long-known  and  widely- 
diffused  species.  Intending  purchasers  please  take  a 
note.   J.  G.  Baker. 

Caution  to  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  &c.,who 
send  Catalogues  by  Post. — You  will  perceive  by 
the  enclosed  that  we  have  had  the  annoyance  of  a 
postal  charge  for  catalogues  which  have  had  the  stamp 
fixed  to  the  envelope  and  the  catalogue,  which 
appears  by  Mr.  Tilley's  reply  to  be  illegal,  although 
many  have  been  received  here  similarly  stamped  both 
before  and  since  those  enclosed,  and  no  remarks  have 
been  made  ;  for  years  we  have  been  placing  stamps  on 
in  anyway  to  our  own  lists  sent  through  the  post,  and 
received  from  other  houses  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  Is  it  not  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel  policy  ?  W.  Cutbush  6^  Son.     [Let  us  hope  for 


better  things  now  that  a  man  of  strong  common  sense 
is  at  the  head  of  postal  affairs.   Eds.] 

Trees  at  Holm  Lacy. — On  a  recent  visit,  with 
the  Woolhope  Club,  to  Holm  Lacy  Park,  near 
Hereford,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope, 
I  particularly  noticed  and  sketched  the  subjects  of  the 
two  following  illustrations.  Within  the  garden  pre- 
cincts are  two  remarkable  Lime  trees,  infested  with 
Mistleto,  one  tree  presenting  a  curious  example  of 
inosculation,  and  both  having  singular  pendent  branches 
and  excrescences.  A  part  of  one  of  these  Limes  is 
shown  at  fig.  329,  and  this,  the  more  remarkable  of 
the  two  trees,  has  no  less  than  12  pendent  boughs,  as 
here  shown.  At  the  lowermost  part  of  each  of  these 
hanging  branches  there  is  a  knotty  excrescence,  from 
which  depends  a  bunch  of  Mistletoe.  That  the  latter 
has  in  some  way  induced  this  singular  growth  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  wherever  the  Mistleto  is 
growing  there  the  abnormal  growth  is,  and  not  else- 
where. Out  in  the  park,  upon  the  high  ground,  are 
an  ancient  fractured  Elm  of  some  size,  now  dead,  and 
a  venerable  Yew,  connected  at  their  bases  (fig.  330), 
and  growing  to  a  tolerable  height,  as  if  from  one  stem. 
This  latter  appearance  is  better  shown  on  the  other 
side  of  the  trees  than  from  the  side  sketched,  but  I 
have  selected  the  latter  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
and  close  proximity  of  the  roots  of  the  two  trees,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  intertwine  with  each  other. 
The  appearance  of  these  two  forest  trees  is 
most  striking,  irresistibly  reminding  the  spectator  of 
two  giants  violently  struggling  together.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  Elm  (the  shorter-lived  of  the  two  trees) 
is  dead,  and  the  top  of  its  perfectly  naked  trunk  is 
thrust  high  up  above  the  foliage  of  the  victor  Yew  like 
an  arm  of  the  vanquished  appealing  for  mercy.  There 
are,  however,  still  more  remarkable  trees  than  those  at 
Holm  Lacy,  as  the  huge  "  Monarch  "  Oak  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill ;  and  the  great  grotesque  Oaks,  on  what  is 
known  as  Price's  Walk,  from  its  having  been  laid  out 
by  Sir  Uvedale  Price.  *'  These  trees,"  says  Dr.  Bull, 
"are  at  once  the  glory  of  Holm  Lacy  and  the  pride 
of  the  county."  Amongst  other  trees  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Planera  Richardi  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  a  fine  Sequoia,  several  grand  scarlet  Oaks, 
and  a  series  of  very  high  Yew  hedges,  clipped  into 
architectural  forms,  such  as  can  hardly  be  met  wilh 
elsewhere.    W.  G.  Smith, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Will  you  allow 
me  to  make  another  suggestion?  Should  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Society  be  carried  out,  we  may  expect  to  get 
back  there  an  important  class  of  Fellows  who  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  owing  to  some  actual  or  believed 
cause  of  offence  or  neglect,  have  left  the  Society.  When 
asking  some  of  the  most  influential  horticulturists  to  join 
us  in  the  "  appeal,"  "  Not  a  Fellow  !  "  was  the  answer  ; 
and  this  from  two  of  the  body  much  looked  up  to  and 
respected,  and  among  our  greatest  exhibitors.  One  of 
them  gave  the  reason,  "  We  were  badly  treated,  and  left 
the  Society."  I  think  with  a  reconstituted  Society  we  may 
count  on  old  scores  being  considered  as  wiped  off.  The 
country  has  expressed  its  approval  of  the  guinea  plan  as 
thoroughly  and  almost  more  promptly  than  I  expected. 
I  will  ask  you  to  print  a  thoroughly  representative  letter 
from  Mr.  Alderman  Buchan ;  having  been  Mayor  of 
Southampton  from  1870  to  1872,  and  having  a  very  large 
collection  of  Orchids,  his  name  carries  weight  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  obtained  permission  that  his  letter  should  be 
printed.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  horticulturists,  has  also  spoken 
out  in  one  of  your  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  country  Fellows  of 
the  Society  will  sign  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated, 
in  order  to  gain  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy.  George  F. 
Wilson. 

Copy  of  Mr.  Buchan  s  Letter. 

"  8,  Cranbury  Place,  Southampton. 
"G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

"Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  which  I  have  taken  in  for 
some  years,  and  as  I  agree  with  your  facts  you  may  con- 
sider I  will  be  a  guinea  subscriber,  if  it  should  be  so 
decided  ;  living,  as  I  do,  so  distant  from  London,  it 
would  be  simply  a  waste  of  money  to  subscribe  (according 
to  the  present  rule)  five  guineas  [four]  a  year,  particularly 
as  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  are  not  commensurate. 
I  feel  sure,  if  a  guinea  subscription  were  adopted,  it 
would  greatly  popularise  the  Society  and  considerably 
enhance  its  funds.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  not 
possibly  attend  one  show,  but  still  I  approve  the  principle ; 
and  being  a  great  lover  of  horticulture,  particularly  of 
Orchids,  of  which  I  have  a  large  number,  I  wish  to  do  all 
I  can  to  induce  the  public  at  large  to  imbibe  the  same 
taste.  Excuse  my  addressing  you,  but  as  you  have  made 
yourself  public  property  by  advocating  so  good  an  altera- 
tion to  benefit  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  publica- 
tion of  your  excellent  letter,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
troubling  you.  —I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "H.  J.  Buchan." 

—  Alluding  to  an  editorial  remark  which  follows  at 
the  end  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  your 
last  issue,  I  would  observe  that  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee, having  (I  believe)  discussed  with  Mr.  Wilson  the 
clauses  of  the  circular  issued  by  him  and  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  they  ought  to  have  stipulated  that  it  should  have 
expressed  such  sentiments  only  as  they  approved  of, 
before  they  signed  it,  and  requested  others  to  do  so. 
"  The  severance  of  the  Society's  connection  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  the  passing  into  their  (the 
Commissioners')  hands  of  the  garden  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, with  its  concomitant  debenture  debt,  under  satis- 


factory arrangements  to  all  parties  concerned,"  being  all 
that  which  I,  and  I  think  the  Defence  Committee  also,  ina 
tended  to  advocate,  it  is,  I  consider,  to  be  regretted  that 
our  names  should  appear  to  sanction  allusions  to  other 
matters,  some  of  which  are  expressed,  too,  in  a  manner 
that  might  almost  lead  to  the  supposition  that  ihey  were 
intended  to  impute  to  the  present  Council  blame  for  a 
state  of  things  the  onus  of  which  can  only  belong  to 
former  Councils.  John  Denny,  Nov.  29. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  guinea 

fellowship.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  suggestions  I 
have  heard  for  years  in  the  horticultural  way.  What  a 
different  state  of  things  would  it  not  be  for  the  Society  to 
have  thousands  of  Fellows  in  every  quarter  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  embracing  ardent  horticulturists  of  every 
class  and  station,  instead  of  the  present  compound  of 
cliqueism  and  fashionable  vestrydom.  Get  every  horti- 
cultural Society,  big  or  little,  affiliated  ;  get  every  respect- 
able gardener  to  enrol  himself  a  Fellow  ;  the  enterprising 
amateur  element  will  follow  in  thousands,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  you  have  a  truly  national  Society,  under 
whose  umbrageous  boughs  every  horticultural  class,  art, 
or  interest,  may  form  themselves  into  a  noble  body 
politic.    Wm.   Wright. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  of  Ireland. — The  44th 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
to  receive  report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year, 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  rooms, 
Westland  Row,  Dublin. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.,  V. P.,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  remarked  that  the  report  about 
to  be  read  referred  to  the  remarkably  unreliable  weather 
prevailing  during  the  year,  and  which  had  caused  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  Society's  receipts.  That,  how- 
ever, was  an  evil  attendant  on  all  societies  whose  opera- 
tions were  conducted  out-of-doors,  and  in  a  changeable 
climate  such  as  ours.  The  remainder  of  the  report 
would  show  that  the  Society  was  in  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  state.  Captain  Isacke,  Hon.  Sec,  then  read 
statement  of  accounts,  and  the  following  report : — 

"At  the  close  of  your  financial  year  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  your  Council  to  submit  for  your  adoption  this 
the  44th  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland.  In  doing  so,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellence 
of  your  exhibitions  during  the  past  season,  and  their  con- 
sequent usefulness  and  value  as  exponents  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  horticultural  science,  and  its  practical 
application.  If  their  financial  success— a  most  important, 
but,  after  all,  a  secondary  consideration— has  not  been  as 
great  as  in  preceding  years,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
an  unfavourable  season  is  a  contingency  which  must  be 
occasionally  expected,  and  against  which,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  your  reserve  fund  should  always  enable  you 
to  make  ample  provision. 

"It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  your 
main  sources  of  revenue  are  the  receipts  at  your  exhi- 
bitions. Owing  to  the  deficit  in  this  respect  just  now 
alluded  to,  and  also  to  the  debt  of  ^65  iu.  Sd.  due  to 
treasurer  last  audit,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  a  charge  on 
the  current  year's  accounts,  the  payments  have  been  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  ;  consequently,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  draw  on  your  reserve  fund. 

"  Every  liability  has  been  discharged,  and  there  remains 
to  your  credit  a  balance  in  treasurer's  hands  of  £9  6s.  gd. , 
in  secretary's  of  19J.  $d. ;  and  ,£1575  12J.  iod.  new  Three 
per  Cent.  Government  Stock. 

"  The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1874,  which  is  now  laid  on 
the  table,  will,  your  Council  believe,  be  found  liberal 
and  comprehensive.  While  some  few  classes  of  small 
practical  value  have  been  expunged,  the  encouragement 
for  those  of  real  interest  and  value  has  been  in  many 
instances  largely  increased,  more  especially  in  the  matter 
of  special  prizes.  And  here  your  Council  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  their 
chairman — Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.  —  who  has  most 
liberally  placed  a  special  prize  donation  of  j£io  at  their 
disposal,  and  also  to  Mr.  Bull,  F.L.S.,  proprietor  of  the 
New  Plant  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  gives 
two  silver  cups — one  for  amateurs  and  the  other  for 
nurserymen — to  be  competed  for  at  one  of  your  exhibitions 
of  the  coming  year. 

"  Your  Council  cannot  close  this  report  without  tender- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  their  Excellencies  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  Countess  Spencer  for  their  continued 
support;  to  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his 
usual  donation  ;  and  to  the  directors  of  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company  for  the  accom- 
modation liberally  afforded  on  the  occasion  of  your 
summer  and  autumn  exhibitions." 

The  Chairman  said  it  now  became  his  duty  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 
The  several  paragraphs  in  the  report  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  and  they  appeared  to  require  no 
special  observation.  It  might  probably  become  his  duty 
at  a  later  period  of  the  proceedings  to  offer  one  or  two 
observations  with  regard  to  one  of  the  bye-laws,  but  at 
present  he  would  simply  move  that  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  be  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  De  Montmorency  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

A  copy  of  the  schedule  for  1874  was  then  laid  on  the 
table,  and  its  adoption  was  moved  by  Mr.  Collier. 

Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright  seconded  the  motion,  and 
alluded  to  the  change  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Council— namely,  that  the  competition  for  the  special 
prizes  should  as  hitherto  be  open.  In  his  opinion  nursery- 
men should  have  the  same  chance  of  gaining  cup  prizes 
as  private  growers. 

Mr.  Lombard  said  he  feared  he  must  depart  in  this 
instance  from  the  unanimity  which  prevailed,  and  move 
an  amendment ;  for,  after  close  attention  to  the  subject, 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  private  grower  had  no 
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chance  in  competing  with  nurserymen  in  Roses  and 
Gladioli.  He  would,  therefore,  move  an  amendment  that 
the  special  or  cup  prizes  be,  as  in  1873,  confined  to 
amateurs  only. 

Mr.  Riall  seconded  the  amendment. 

Captain  Isacke  and  Dr.  Wright  took  exception  to  the 
course  followed  by  Mr.  Riall  and  Mr.  Lombard,  inasmuch 
ps  they  were  themselves  members  of  the  Council  which 
had  adopted  the  schedule  as  now  presented. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Lombard 
had  moved  an  amendment  to  the  schedule,  because  if 
they  deputed  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  take  charge  of  a 
department  which  involved  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
ensuing  year,  he  thought  it  was  unreasonable  to  object  to 
their  recommendation.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Lombard  in  his  objections.  Out  of  2000  Roses  he  j 
thought  it  was  quite  competent  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
for  competition  ;  and  although  a  nurseryman  might  grow 
200,000  Roses,  he  (the  Lord  Mayor)  did  not  think  that 
was  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  chance  of  com- 
peting. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was  put  and 
declared  lost  on  a  division,  and  the  schedule  as  prepared 
by  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  16th  bye-law,  which 
made  it  imperative  on  all  non-subscribers  to  pay  5.1.  on 
entrance  in  every  class  they  proposed  competing  in,  had 
been  represented  as  pressing  rather  heavily  on  exhibitors 
residing,  say  in  Belfast,  Cork,  or  other  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  thought  there  was  some  justice  in  the  com- 
plaint, taking  into  account  the  heavy  railway  and  other 
expenses  incurred. 

Mr.  Lombard  suggested  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
half-a-crown. 

Mr.  Vernon,  D.L.,  suggested   that  to   those   residing 


tions  by  Dr.  Hooker  concerning  the  species  were  read 
from  the  Botanical  Magazine, 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  said  Mr.  Berkeley, 
were  rapidly  gaining  in  favour,  and  the  effect  which  they 
produced  when  mixed  with  the  common  forms  was 
extremely  good.  As  regards  the  common  florists'  varieties 
he  considered  that  in  the  matter  of  improvement  they  had 
now  arrived  at  the  summum  bonvm, 

Mr.  David  Wooster  thought  that  the  year  now  passing 
away  had  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of 
the  Society,  and  as  none  had  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  such  meetings  as  they  had  that  day,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Fellows  and  visitors  during  the  year, 
than  those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  he  begged  to  propose  "That  there  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  all  the  exhibitors." 

Mr.  Liggins  seconded  the  proposition,  and  proceeded 
to  remark  that  the  finest  Tine-apples  he  had  ever  seen 
were  grown  in  the  famous  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad.  The 
lake  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  consisted  of 
soft  powdered  pitch  and  reddish  brown  sand.  It  was 
firm  and  safe  enough  to  walk  over,  but  not  to 
stand  still  on,  as  from  its  hot  soft  nature  a  little 
way  below  the  surface,  if  you  stood  still,  it  soon 
gave  signs  of  giving  way.  Neverthelesss,  on  this  place 
the  Pine-apple  flourished,  and  came  to  greater  perfection 
than  any  he  had  seen  elsewhere  at  home  or  abroad.* 

The  proposition  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Wooster  then  said  that  none  had  done  more  for  so 
long  a  time  than  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  to  make  the 
3  o'clock  meetings  so  thoroughly  instructive  and  interest- 
ing as  they  undoubtedly  were,  and  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  that  "A  special  vote  of  thanks,  to  be  signed 


The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  pointed  out  that  the  specimen 
shown  exhibited  evident  traces  of  being  attacked  by 
fungus  mycelium,  lie  had  seen  the  same  sudden  destruc- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  Guelder  Rose,  which  was  planted  by 
a  friend,  who  subsequently  came  to  see  it.  The  following 
day  its  foliage  had  withered  like  the  Barren  Fig  Tree 
(Matt.  xxi.  19). 

Mr.  Edgeworth  mentioned  that  in  his  garden  at 
Moultan  one  side  of  a  Duranta  Plumieri  suddenly  faded. 
He  found,  on  examination,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  rat 
having  severed  the  roots  on  that  side. 

Dr.  Masters  said  that,  apropos  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  remark 
that  a  very  small  strip  of  healthy  bark  might  suffice  to 
carry  on  the  life  of  a  tree  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
wished  the  committee  to  examine  specimens  of  a 
Bignoniaceous  creeper,  the  bark  of  which  had  been 
in  one  or  two  places,  for  a  short  distance,  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  some  singular  disease.  The 
Rev.  H.  Newton,  who  sent  the  specimens,  remarked 
that  "possibly  this  disease  caused  the  sprig  to  flower, 
this  being  the  first  year  that  the  plant  has  flowered  at 
all."  The  specimens  were  referred  to  Mr.  Berkeley  for  a 
report. 

Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen,  stated  to 
be  Mahonia,  consisting  of  a  roughly  spherical  mass,  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  entirely  consisting  of  ahypcrtrophied 
axis  with  innumerable  adventitious  buds,  and  with  a 
slender  tap-root  normal  in  appearance.  Mr.  Berkeley 
thought  the  specimen  was  more  like  Ash  ;  the  same  kind 
of  thing  produced  a  particular  kind  of  canker  on  Apples. 
Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Balani- 
form  gall  on  the  Oak,  produced  by  Cynips  corticalis, 
from  Mr.  Smith,  Tangley,  near  Guildford. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the 
luminous  Didymium,  produced  on  the  leaves  of  a  Sper- 
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at  a  great  distance  one  payment  of  $$.  should  entitle  them 
to  compete  in  all  classes. 

This  was  very  favourably  received,  and  the  bye-law  so 
worded  as  to  afford  the  privilege  to  exhibitors  coming 
from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  province. 
Gardeners'  Record. 


Royal    Horticultural  :    December  3.— H.   Little, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.     The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  announced 
the  awards  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees,  and  took  , 
occasion  to  remark,  when  alluding  to  some  fine  Cayenne 
Pine-apples  from  the  Queen's  garden  at  Frogmore,  that  a 
short  time  ago  he  had  seen  those  gardens,   and  nothing  ; 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  the  j 
Pine-apple  was  there  grown.     The  great  feature  of  the  I 
system  of   cultivation  practised  at    Frogmore  was  that  1 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  heat  required  was  obtained  from 
Oak  leaves,  the  plants  standing  on  about  6  feet  of  these 
materials.    Alluding  next  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  Azara 
micropbylla,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  there  had  been  ; 
some  doubt  as  to  its  native  habitat,  but  this  was  now  set 
at  rest,  as  it  was  found  to  have  come  from  Chili,  and  had, 
moreover,  been  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy.     It  was  still 
doubtful,  however,  if  this  plant  was  the  true  A.  micro- 
pbylla, which  was  represented  as  having  entire  leaves, 
whilst  those  of  the  specimen  shown  were  toothed.     It  was 
a    near    ally    of    Bixa   Orellana,    which    produced    the 
amotta   dye    used    to    colour   cheese.      He    had    been 
asked  if  a  plant  of    Lachenalia   pendula  shown  at  the 
meeting  was  true  to  name,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  plant  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  under  that  name,  but  he  was  unable 
to  say  whether  that   was  the  name  adopted  by  other 
authors.     However,  Mr.  Baker  had  taken  up  the  genus, 
and  they  might  depend  upon  his  setting  the  matter  right. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  of  Masdevallia 
tovarensis  then  came  under  notice,  and  some  observa- 


by  the  President,  be  sent  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  for  his  unvarying 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  Colebrook  seconded  the  proposition.  It  was  put 
to  the  meeting,  and  carried  even  more  cordially  than 
the  first. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  in  returning  thanks,  said  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  him  to  hear  his  services  acknowledged  in 
such  a  manner,  but  he  must  tell  them  that  his  services 
were  not  altogether  disinterested,  as  he  was  an  official  of 
the  Society,  and  in  doing  what  he  had  done  he  had  only 
tried  to  do  his  duty. 

Scientific  Committee. — A.  Smee,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  exhibited  Graphiola 
Phcenicis,  sent  by  Dr.  Hogg  ;  leaves  of  Croton  pictum 
var.  undulatum  infested  with  Mussel  scale  (Aspidiotus 
conchiformis). 

Dr.  Masters  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  G.  T.  Saul,  Esq., 
part  of  a  stem  of  a  Weeping  Poplar  with  the  branches 
naturally  inarched  in  two  places.  ■  During  the  pastsummer 
the  tree,  previously  apparently  healthy,  within  24  hours 
shed  the  whole  of  its  leaves,  and  never  recovered. 


*  The  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  writing  on  La  Erea,  or  the  Pitch 
Lake,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  delightful  work  entitled  At  Last — a 
Christmas  in  the  West  Indies,  says  : — "  The  soil  is  half  pitch, 
half  brown  earth,  among  which  the  pitch  sweals  in  and 
out,  as  tallow  sweals  trom  a  candle.  It  is  always  in 
slow  motion  under  the  heat  of  the  tropic  sun,  and  no 
wonder  if  some  of  the  cottages  have  sunk  right  and  left  in 
such  a  treacherous  foundation.  A  stone  or  brick  hou«e  could 
not  stand  here  :  but  wood  and  Palm-thatch  are  both  light  and 
tough  enough  to  be  safe,  let  the  ground  give  way  as  it  will.  The 
soil,  however,  is  very  rich.  The  pitch  certainly  docs  not  injure 
vegetation,  thoueh  plants  will  not  grow  actually  in  it.  Tho  first 
plants  which  caught  our  eyes  were  Pine-apples,  for  which 
La  Urea  is  famous.  The  heat  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the  air, 
brings  them  to  special  perfection.  They  grow  about  anywhere, 
unprotected  by  hedge  or  fence,  for  the  negros  here  seem  honest 
enough,  at  least  towards  each  other." 


macoce  in  St.  Kitt's,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  1564  ;  also  fruit  of  the 
Camellia  japonica. 

Mr.  Smee  remarked  that  the  Camellia  fruited  abund- 
antly in  Florence,  and  he  also  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  soil  used  for  growing  them  consisted  exclusively  of 
rotten  Chestnut  leaves. 

Mr.  McLachlan  wished  to  consult  the  committee  as  to 
the  possibility  of  introducing  humble  bees  into  New 
Zealand.  The  Red  Clover  which  had  been  introduced 
there  was  not  fertilised  for  want  of  them. 

Mr.  Smee  thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  had  taken  bees  out  to  New  Zealand 
by  keeping  them  at  a  low  temperature,  and  consequently 
n  a  dormant  condition,  by  means  of  ice. 

Mr.  McLachlan  further  wished  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  an  inquiry  of  Captain  Hutton's, 
also  from  New  Zealand.  Aphides  were  now  becoming 
very  common  there,  but  were  probably  not  originally 
indigenous.  Could  the  golden-winged  fly  (Chrysopa)  be 
advantageously  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Smee  thought  that  this  would  be  quite  insufficient, 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  send  out  lady-birds 
(Coccinella)  in  a  dormant  state.  (There  are  two  Cocci- 
nellida?  in  New  Zealand.) 

The  Rev.  M.J.  Berkeley  remarked  parenthetically  that 
eggs  of  Chrysopa  were  often  sent  to  him  as  a  fungus,  and 
had,  indeed,  been  figured  as  a  species  of  Crateromyces. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  caution  was  necessary  in  these 
matters.  The  sparrows  and  hares  had  made  gardening 
all  but  impracticable  near  Melbourne. 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Wheble 
stating  that  a  Rhododendron  in  his  grounds  at  Bulmershe, 
near  Reading,  formed  a  mass  70  yards  round.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  brought 
from  America  after  the  war,  in  1779,  and  distributed  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Addington.  He  also  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.   Strachan,  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  with  resT"^' 
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to  the  meteorological  observations  at  Chiswick  which  he 
had  discussed.  He  made  a  variety  of  suggestions,  more 
especially  that  the  thermometer-stand  be  changed  for 
one  of  Stevenson's  pattern. 

No  reply  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  Clevedon, 
with  respect  to  the  supposed  sport  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Scott,  Director 
of  the  Meteorological  Office,  with  reference  to  a  supposed 
change  in  the  climate  of  Scotland,  discussed  recently  by 
Mr.  McNab  : — 

"  Meteorological  Office,  116,  Victoria  Street, 

"  London,  S.W.,  Dec.  r. 
"Dear    Prof.    Dyer,  —  I    had    noted    Mr.    M'Nab's 
remarks,  and  the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
is,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  accurate  obser- 
vational evidence  of  the  fact. 

"  It  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  thoroughly  trustworthy 
observations  for  50  years — either  the  instruments  have 
been  changed,  or  the  exposure  has  been  changed  by  the 
growth  of  trees,  or  by  actual  change  of  screen.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  records  which  could  be 
quoted  with  confidence  in  a  discussion  of  the  question. 
I  have  had  very  grave  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  the 
data  in  the  Registrar-General's  Reports,  which  go  back 
for  about  30  years,  and  have  written  to  him  on  the 
subject. 

"  Out  of  his  present  list,  only  a  very  few  stations  have 
supplied  continuous  records  for  any  considerable  number 
of  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  documentary  evidence 
is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  actual  temperatures  observed. 
"It  is,  however,  an  opinion  too  general  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  that  our  winters  are  warmer,  and  summers 
cooler,  on  an  average,  than  in  the  last  century  ;  we  hardly 
ever  now  have  the  Thames  frozen  over  to  bear  a  fair. 

"As  to  to  the  flora,  there  are  statements  that  the 
Vine  fructified,  and  yielded  Grapes  containing  enough 
sugar  to  make  wine,  in,  speaking  roughly,  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  England. 

"  As  to  other  statistics  of  the  same  nature,  I  should  look 
to  the  Society  for  information.  If  any  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  could  gain  access  for  me  to  good  old  records, 
I  would  gladly  discuss  them,  with  a  few  which  we  have 
here,  and  submit  a  paper  to  you  for  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing. The  great  difficulty  is  that  many  old  records  give 
annual  temperatures,  and  they  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  a  reduction  of  the  extremes.  I  know  that  in  Austria 
they  think  they  have  established  a  fall  of  annual  mean 
temperature  of  20  F.  in  about  100  years. 

"  The  question  is  most  interesting,  and  I  only  regret 
not  being  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  facts. 
"  Yours  very  truly,  "Robert  H.  Scott." 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  pointed  out  that  the  argument 
with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  wine  had  not  perhaps 
much  weight,  since  facility  of  importation  would  be  more 
likely  to  have  extinguished  it  in  this  country  than  change 
of  climate. 

Dr.  Voelcker  said  that  there  was  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
wine  without  the  use  of  additional  sugar  had  been  made 
recently  in  this  country  ;  and  numerous  localities  in  the 
southern  counties  were  mentioned  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  on  the  diges- 
tion of  pollen  grains  eaten  by  various  flies  belonging  to 
the  group  of  Syrphidse. 

Mr.  Baker  sent  ripe  capsules  of  Lilium  auratum  and 
L.  speciosum,  showing  the  difference  in  their  length  and 
in  the  characters  of  the  seeds,  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  case  of  L.  bulbiferum  and  L.  davuricum. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  last  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  one  of 
unusual  excellence,  the  Council-room  side  tables  being 
literally  clothed  with  bright  and  cheerful  flowers,  of  which 
Cyclamens  played  the  most  important  part,  variety  being 
furnished  by  Chrysanthemums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.  ; 
and,  as  usual  at  the  wind-up  of  the  committee's  labours 
for  the  year,  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members. 
One  side  of  the  Council-room  was  entirely  filled  with 
Cyclamens,  contributed  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough  ;  Mr. 
Goddard,  gr.  to  H.  Little,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Mr. 
R.  Clarke,  &c,  and  a  remarkably  good  lot  of  plants 
they  were,  for  the  season.  The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
a  collection  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  and  the  2d  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  For  12,  Mr.  Turner  was  1st,  followed 
by  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Clarke.  For  24  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  J.  H,  Hinnell,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Davis, 
Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  was  1st,  with  an  un- 
usually fine  lot,  including  large  examples  of  such  varieties 
as  Aurantium,  The  Sultan,  Oracle,  Bronze  Dragon,  Aurora, 
Prince  Satsuma,  The  Daimio,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Douglas! 
gr.  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  was  2d  with 
excellent  representations  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg 
Merrilies,  grandiflora,  Garnet,  and  others.  Excellent  col- 
lections of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  were  staged 
by  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  and  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
and  a  group  of  plants  were  contributed  from  Mr.  Little's 
collection.  Mr.  Farrow,  gr,  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield, 
look  the  1st  prize'  for  the  three  best  pans  of  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  being  2d,  and  Mr.  Aldous 
3d.  There  were  several  other  competitors,  and  the  plants 
shown  were  generally  very  well  done.  Prizes  were  again 
offered  for  hardy  evergreen,  berry-bearing  plants,  and,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  George,  gr.  to  Miss  Nicholson, 
Putney  Heath,  was  1st ;  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  T.  D.  Galpin, 
Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  2d,  and  Mr. 
Aldous  3d.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  received  First-class 
Certificates  for  the  beautiful  Barkeria  Lindleyana  var,  Cen- 
ters, described  by  Professor  Reichenbach  in  our  last 
issue  ;  and  for  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  gracilis,  a 
handsome  golden  variegated  Conifer,  with  elegant 
pendulous  branches.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  also  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  Azara  microphylla,  alluded  to  in  another 
column.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  specimens 
of  Poinsettia  Bausei,  which,  however,  was  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage, 


Bause  (who,  by-the-by,  has  already  achieved  considerable 
success  as  a  hybridist)  between  P.  pulcherrima  and 
P.  alba,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  stem  is 
of  the  same  thickness  Us  entire  length,  its  habit  is  natu- 
rally dwarf,  and  when  fully  developed  the  rosy  carmine 
bracts  partake  of  a  drooping  character.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  fine  acquisition.  Mr.  C.  May,  gr.  to  J.  S.  Bockett, 
Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  had  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a 
plant  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  with  36  flowers,  a  very  fine 
specimen.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Brown  for  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata 
ccerulea,  fine  porcelain-blue — very  distinct.  A  seedling 
Scotch  Fir  of  a  very  singular  character  was  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Farnborough.  It  was  about 
4  feet  high,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  being  bunched. 
Conifers  and  Hollies  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Conifers  by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  and  seedling 
Aucubas  by  Mr.  William  Paul.  Amongst  the  first  men- 
tioned group  were  handsome  examples  of  Retinospora 
filifera,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
Retinospora  obtusa  nana  aurea,  Juniperus  drupacea, 
Retinospora  plumosa,  &c.  For  9  Hollies  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  were  1st  with  excellent  specimens. 


Fruit  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Wattam,  gr.  to  A,  H.  Longman, 
Esq.,  Shendish,  Hemel  Hempstead,  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  three  very  highly  finished  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes.  The  same  award  was  also  made 
to  Mr.  Jones,  Frogmore,  for  three  large  and  very  hand- 
some smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines  ;  to  Mr.  James 
Harris,  gr.,  Singleton,  Swansea,  for  three  fine  fruits  of  the 
same  variety ;  to  Mr.  Chambers,  Westlake  Nursery, 
Isleworth,  for  a  dish  of  very  fine  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Cobbett's  Fall  Pippin,  an 
old  but  very  excellent  culinary  Apple  which  has  almost 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  sent  a  collection  of  vegetables,  including  dwarf 
French  Beans,  good  Asparagus  and  new  Potatos,  Wal- 
cheren  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  &c.  From  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, Chiswick,  came  thirteen  varieties  of  Potatos.  Mr. 
Hepper,  gr.  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton, 
showed  a  fine  basket  of  Chaumontel  Pears  ;  and  Mr. 
Parr,  East  End  House,  Fulham,  contributed  a  good 
sample  of  Mushrooms  and  Mushroom  spawn.  Snow's 
Superb  Winter  White  Broccoli  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  A  large  smooth-leaved  Pine-apple  came 
from  Mr.  Carter,  gr.  to  T.  Maclaren,  Esq.,  Burton  Con- 
stable, Bedale.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of 
salading  materials,  and  these  were  taken  by  Mr.  Pragnell, 
gr.  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset, 
who  had  a  large  collection  of  Endive,  some  fine  Celery, 
Beet,  Radishes,  Chervil,  Dandelion,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
Cucumbers,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Hepper  was  2d,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
man, gr.  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, 3d — both  showing  very  meritorious  col- 
lections. 


THE  WEATHER. 
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Nov.  27.— Rain   in  early  morning.     Variable   amounts  of  cloud  till 

night,  then  overcast.     Brisk  wind. 
—      28. — Cloudless  and  very    fine  in    early    morning,  and  occa- 
sionally at  night.     Generally  overcast  during  the  day. 
Thin  rain  fell  at  night. 
-Overcast   till    evening,  then  very  variable.     Brisk  wind. 
Thin  rain  in  morning,  a  very  heavy  lall  between  4  and 
5  P.M. 
-Cloudy  at  mid-day.    Very  fine.     Cloudless  at  night.     Fog. 
1.— Fine  till  11  A.M. ;  overcast  and  dull  afterwards. 
2.— Generally  cloudy.      Thin  rain   fell  occasionally.      Hazy 

and  foggy. 
3.— Overcast  and  dull  throughout. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


29.- 


30.- 


teten  (fperatiflrts, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants.— It  will  now 
be  time  to  place  in  a  moderate  heat,  say  500  night 
temperature,  with  a  rise  of  io°  by  day,  a  few  more 
plants  of  Acacias,  Bouvardias,  Daphne  indica,  Mono- 
c/nrtums,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  Oranges  of  the 
common  as  well  as  the   OtaheUe 


■:  variety.     These  latter 

_     will  be  found  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  as  well 

The  plant  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.    as  for  furnishing   flowers  for   cutting,,   in  which  state 


they  are  always  acceptable  on  account  of  their  perfume. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Orange  is  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  of  the  worst  description.  Thrips,  red  spider, 
brown  and  white  scale  are  all  equally  at  home  on  these 
plants,  and  unless  they  are  kept  under  by  careful  and 
continual  use  of  the  syringe,  sponge  and  brush,  they 
soon  become  half-denuded  of  leaves,  and  those  that  they 
do  carry  have  that  yellow  sickly  appearance  which,  is 
fatal  to  beauty.  Where  any  of  these  plants  are  affected 
with  white  scale,  an  effort  should  be  made  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  exterminate  it.  The  best  way  is  to  cut 
all  the  shoots  back,  denuding  the  plants  of  all  their 
leaves,  and  to  wash,  them  with  Stevenson's  "Abys- 
sinian mixture,"  at  8  or  10  oz.  to  the  gallon,  using  the 
mixture  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  Get  well  down  about 
the  collar  of  the  plant,  so  that  none  of  the  insects 
escape  there,  or  they  will  soon  spread  again,  and  all 
the  labour  be  lost.  Cytisus  and  Acacias  may  with 
advantage  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  repeating  the 
application  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  month,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  pest  being 
thoroughly  destroyed  before  the  plants  break  out  into 
fresh  growth — to  encourage  which,  after  they  have 
received  the  washings,  they  shculd  be  removed  to  a 
nice  growing  temperature ;  a  vinery  just  started  will 
suit  them  admirably.  Where  hard- wooded  plants  of  a 
twining  or  climbing  character  are  used  on  back  walls 
or  up  the  rafters,  without  great  care  they  are  sure  to 
become  affected  with  the  worst  insects  that  may 
exist  upon  any  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  house, 
and  in  their  turn  communicate  these  pests  to  every 
plant  that  stands  near  or  under  them.  Before  resorting 
to  complete  removal,  it  is  as  well  to  try  what  can  be 
done  by  cutting  back,  untying,  and  dipping  them  in  a 
solution  of  the  above  mixture  at  the  strength  indicated, 
repeating  the  dipping  two  or  three  times.  This  is  the 
best  time  in  the  year  to  wage  war  on  these  worst  of  all 
insects  to  contend  with,  more  especially  the  white  scale. 
The  plants  are  now  at  rest,  and  will  consequently 
stand  a  stronger  application  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
besides,  at  this  season  there  is  more  leisure  for  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  plants. 

In  the  introduction  of  all  plants  into  heat  for  the 
production  of  winter  flowers,  a  calculation  should  be 
made  as  to  what  the  requirements  are  likely  to  be,  as  a 
glut  at  one  time,  with  scarcity  at  another,  is  not 
desirable.  Another  consideration  is  the  available 
space  that  will  be  required  wherein  to  place  the 
plants  after  flowering.  This  early  flowering  excites 
early  growth,  and  no  more  plants  should  be  brought 
on  into  flower  thus  early,  than  room  can  be  found 
for  to  treat  properly  when  done  blooming,  as  the 
plants  that  are  used  early  will,  if  properly  treated,  be 
the  most  useful  another  year  on  account  of  the  dis- 
position they  get  of  coming  early  into  flower.  This 
cannot  be  effected  by  cramming  them  into  any  out-of- 
the-way  place,  as  is  sometimes  done,  and  after  flower- 
ing they  naturally  want  to  commence  growth  without 
any  check.  This  subject  will  also  point  to  the  neces- 
sity for  always  using  care  in  bringing  this  description 
j  of  plants  into  flower  in  winter,  not  to  use  more  heat 
than  is  necessary  to  get  them  to  open  their  flowers, 
for  if  too  much  heat  is  used  in  addition  to  other  evils 
it  excites  too  much  growth  along  with  the  bloom, 
which  growth  becomes  stunted  with  moving  the  plants, 
as  is  generally  found  necessary,  into  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  whilst  in  flower.  The  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator should  be  to  just  use  as  much  heat  as  will  excite 
flowering,  with  no  more  accompanying  growth  than 
is  unavoidable ;  then  afterwards  to  keep  the  already 
excited  sap  moving,  and  to  obtain  a  good  growth  that 
will  be  early  and  well  matured,  securing  in  the  plants 
a  disposition  of  early  flowering  in  years  to  come. 

Camellias. — Look  well  to  the  state  of  the  plants  as 
to  their  giving  a  succession  of  flowers  as  they  will  be 
required.  These  require  more  forethought  in  this 
matter  than  other  winter*flowering  plants,  as  they  will 
not  bear  forcing  without  a  certainty  of  their  buds  fall- 
ing ;  and  wherever  fire-heat  is  used,  even  in  small 
quantity,  to  bring  them  on,  I  would  again  urge  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
roots  sufficiently  moist,  or  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
the  buds  fall  instead  of  opening  is  certain  to  be  experi- 
enced. The  all-important  operation  of  air-giving  to 
the  general  stock  must  be  attended  to  now  with  as 
much  care  even  as  in  the  summer.  Inattention  in  this 
matter  at  this  season  certainly  does  not  produce  disas- 
trous results  so  quickly  as  in  the  season  of  active 
growth,  yet  if  care  and  judgment  be  not  exercised  now 
the  results  will  be  equally  bad.  The  proper  course  to 
follow  is  to  give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as 
to  insure  a  healthy  circulation,  without  subjecting  the 
plants  to  cold  draughts.    T.  Babies. 

Flower  Forcing. — A  few  pots  of  Amaryllis  and 
Eucharis  amazonica  should  be  introduced  to  keep  up 
the  supply,  as  both  are  invaluable  when  well  grown, 
previously  giving  a  few  weeks'  partial  rest,  and  with- 
holding water  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  as  to 
allow  the  foliage  to  suffer.  If  put  into  a  brisk  top  and 
bottom  heat,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  they 
will  soon  throw  up  their  flower-spikes.  When  just 
beginning  to  open,  remove  to  a  cooler  house  for  a  few 
days  before  finally  taking  them  to  the  conservatory, 
where  they  will  stand  for  a  long  time  if  cold  draughts 
of  air  are  not  allowed  to  get  at  them.  If  a  few  of  the 
earliest  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  and  Narcissus  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  light  for  some  time   should   be 
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required  soon,  let  them  be  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  with  more  heat,  which  will  advance 
them  considerably.  When  any  old  plants  of  Salvias 
have  done  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  if  given 
a  small  shift  and  put  into  more  heat,  they  will  yield 
a  line  lot  of  bloom  for  cut  flowers.  A  few  more  /tests 
may  be  introduced  again,  adding  some  of  those  that 
have  been  pruned  for  some  time ;  if  there  is  any 
danger  from  bleeding,  having  only  recently  been 
pruned,  let  all  the  wounds  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
styptic.  Continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  Bouzardias, 
as  they  are  one  of  the  finest  classes  of  plants  to  have  at 
this  time  of  year,  some  of  the  newest  sorts  being  really 
line,  such  as  Vreelandii,  Bridal  Wreath,  Queen  of  Roses 
— this  last  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  should  be 
in  every  collection.  Those  Carnations  that  were 
lifted  and  potted  in  September  may  now  be  looked 
over,  all  the  forwardest  introduced  into  a  little  heat, 
when  they  will  make  a  start  and  come  in  useful  by- 
and-by  ;  also  let  more  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Spineas,  and  a  pot  or  two  of  Solomon* s  Scat,  which  is 
very  sweet  when  in  flower,  be  brought  forward. 
A.  H.  F. 

Plant  Stove. — Just  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  so  little  to  be  done  in  this  department 
(unless  in  the  forcing  department,  treated  on  by 
"  A.  H.  T."),  that,  provided  the  instructions  given 
in  former  Calendars  have  been  carried  out,  with  the 
exception  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  little  else  can  be 
added.  Although  a  caution  as  to  temperature  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  very 
many  failures  in  plant  growing,  and  the  sickly  and 
slender  character  of  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  stove, 
are  occasioned  by  keeping  up  a  degree  of  artificial 
warmth  totally  incompatible  with  the  amount  of 
light.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  plant  growing 
than  that  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  should  at  all  times  be  regulated  by  a 
strict  reference  to  the  amount  of  light.  Many 
inexperienced  people]believe  that,  because  a  plant  is  a 
native  of  some  very  hot  country,  the  temperature  must 
be  kept  up  to  some  alarming  height,  otherwise  the  plant 
will  not  thrive  in  this  country  :  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  I 
remember  a  foreign  gentleman  once  on  a  visit  to  Os- 
berton  who,  on  entering  the  stove  where  the  Vanilla 
was  growing,  exclaimed  at  once  to  my  employer, 
within  my  hearing,  that  he  must  never  expect  to  fruit 
it  in  so  low  a  temperature — a  much  higher  temperature 
was  required  ;  but  when  told  we  did  fruit  it  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  the  crop  of  more  than  300  pods  had 
just  been  gathered,  he  coolly  observed,  he  supposed  that 
the  plant  being  fully  exposed  to  the  air  in  its  native 
country  accounted  for  its  success  in  so  low  a  temperature, 
when  confined  under  glass  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with 
other  plants  besides.  The  Vanilla  plant  may  stand  a 
high  temperature  during  the  long  bright  days  of 
summer,  but  when  the  light  begins  to  decline  the  heat 
must  decline  also.  If  the  earliest  Allamandas  have 
broken  nicely,  the  soil  should  be  reduced  from  the 
old  ball  and  the  plants  repotted.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  Rondeletias  ;  and  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  of  those  plants  that  do  not 
require  potting  clean  and  free  from  moss.  E.Bennett, 
Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines. — About  the  middle  of  the  month  raise  the 
temperature  of  those  plants  which  are  intended  to  give 
the  supply  of  ripe  fruit  next  June  and  July  to  about 
900  at  the  roots,  and  from  6o°  to  700  at  night  in  the 
house,  with  a  rise  of  50  or  io°  more  during  the  daytime. 
Strive  to  secure  a  genial  condition,  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  house  by  the  ordinary  means,  but  at  this  season 
avoid  syringing  the  plants.  If  the  bottom-heat  is  supplied 
entirely  by  hot-water  pipes,  frequent  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  will  be  necessary,  and 
particularly  so  if  the  plunging  material  is  shallow, 
whereby  the  roots  will  be  brought  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  pipes.  Plants  which  are 
plunged  in  fermenting  beds  will  not  require  watering 
so  often  as  those  referred  to.  Continue  the  treatment 
as  advised  for  the  last  fortnight  to  fruiting  plants  and 
successional  stock  ;  also  to  those  plants  which  are  now 
showing  fruit ;  afford  these  every  encouragement,  as 
the  fruit  will  come  in  when  ripe.  Pines  are  generally 
scarce  and  much  appreciated.  If  not  already  done  the 
materials  for  covering  should  be  prepared,  so  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  severe  or  stormy  weather  all 
the  Pine  structures  which  will  admit  of  being  covered 
should  be  done  at  night ;  it  will  not  only  render  hard 
firing  unnecessary,  but  it  will  materially  conduce  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants.  Hard  forcing  is  very  injurious 
to  Pine  plants  at  this  season.  In  severe  weather  let 
the  temperature  in  every  department  fall  50.  Geo.  Taos. 
J\I:lcs,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soon  as  forcing  is 
commenced  in  the  earliest  house,  the  trees  may  be 
syringed  twice  a  day  in  favourable  weather.  The 
night  temperature  may  range  from  450  to  500,  and 
in  the  daytime  6o°  must  not  be  exceeded,  unless 
with  sun-heat.  See  that  the  outside  border  is  well 
protected  from  cold  rains  or  snow ;  some  wooden 
shutters  placed  on  the  top  of  the  litter  or  leaves  cover- 
ing the  border  are  excellent  for  preventing  the  materials 
from  blowing  about.  The  trees  in  the  late  succession 
houses  will  now  want  pruning,  and  painting  them  with 
the  mixture  recommended  for  the  purpose.  Any  plant- 
ing of  new  trees,  or  renewing  the  borders  with  fresh 


soil,  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  before  cold  frosty 
weather  sets  in.  When  show  Peaches  are  required, 
the  Harrington,  a  large  purple  French  sort  named  the 
Angers,  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  be  found  the  best 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  for  Nectarines,  the  Balgowan, 
Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  and  Mr.  Rivers'  other  late  kind, 
the  Victoria,  cannot  be  excelled.    William  Tillery. 

Cucumbers. — Continue  lo  give  these  abundance  of 
heat,  and  top-dressings  of  loam  as  soon  as  the  roots 
are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Give  air  whenever 
the  state  of  the  weather  permits,  remove  any  rusty  use- 
less foliage  that  obstructs  the  light,  and  encourage 
young  growths  by  every  means.  Should  fly  be  trouble- 
some dust  with  tobacco  powder,  or  wash  with  the 
hand,  as  at  this  season  fumigation  is  unsafe,  and  might 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  plants.  If  the  old  plants 
are  not  doing  well,  sow  seeds  for  succession  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  700,  and  soon  as  up  place  near  the  glass  to 
prevent  them  getting  "  leggy."  These  will  come  into 
bearing  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  at  a  time  when 
Cucumbers  are  most  prized.  The  following  kinds  are 
to  be  depended  on  : — Masters*  Prolific,  Sion  House, 
and  Telegraph  ;  the  first  named  is  the  best  and  earliest. 
W.   Wildsmith.        

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  continuance  of  unusually  mild  weather  for  the 
season  has,  as  yet,  caused  little  necessity  for  protecting 
or  taking  up  winter  crops  of  vegetables.  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuce,  Endive,  &c,  are  still  abundant  and  good  in 
the  open  ground,  but  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
immediately  a  change  takes  place  to  get  under  cover 
a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  requirements.  Cattliflotver 
or  Broccoli  will  be  injured  by  a  slight  frost  while  in 
vigorous  growth  as  at  present,  it  is  therefore  well  to 
go  over  the  beds  every  few  days  and  cut  the  more 
expanded  heads  with  the  leaves  and  stalk  entire  ;  these, 
placed  on  a  floor  of  any  convenient  dark  shed  or 
cellar,  keep  good  for  use  for  some  weeks.  Early 
sown  Peas  on  borders  will  now  require  attention 
to  prevent  attack  from  slugs  or  birds  ;  a  little  dry  soot 
dusted  over  the  rows  on  dry  mornings  is  one  of  the 
best  preventives.  Seakale  roots  intended  for  forcing 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  soil  or  old  tan,  so 
as  to  be  at  command  for  placing  in  the  forcing-house 
as  required.  Complete  as  fast  as  possible  the  digging 
of  vacant  ground,  borders,  &c.  Take  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  turning  over  all  heaps  of  compost, 
vegetable  refuse,  &c.  ;  the  latter,  when  decomposed, 
by  occasionally  turning  over,  makes  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  manure,  seldom  over-abundant 
where  a  constant  succession  of  crops  is  required. 
In  the  forcing  department  continue  to  get  in 
a  succession  of  roots  of  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  &c.  Where  the  two  latter  can  only 
be  forced  in  the  open  ground,  the  pots  should 
now  be  put  on,  previously  clearing  any  covering  of 
soil,  &c,  from  the  crowns,  and  lightly  forking  round, 
so  as  to  let  the  warmth  from  the  fermenting  material 
employed  strike  more  readily  to  the  roots.  Equal  por- 
tions of  stable  litter  and  Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut,  or 
Beech  leaves,  if  obtainable,  make  a  good  and  durable 
fermenting  material,  a  little  of  the  longest  litter  being 
shaken  over  the  surface,  to  prevent  leaves  blowing 
about  in  high  winds.  Where  beds  have  been  prepared 
for  Potatos,  and  the  tubers  fairly  started  in  a  warm 
house,  these  may  now  be  planted  out,  in  rows  16  inches 
apart.  In  removing  the  tubers,  rub  off  any  super- 
abundant germs,  leaving  at  most  two  or  three  to  each 
tuber.  By  this  means  the  produce  will  be  finer  and 
more  even  in  size  than  when  too  much  haulm  is  allowed 
to  grow.  After  planting  keep  the  lights  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  give  air  more  freely  in  favourable 
weather,    IV.  Cox,  Madresfield  Court. 

FORESTRY. 
Felling  of  timber  should  now  be  vigorously  proceeded 
with,  especially  on  estates  where  no  extensive  planting 
is  going  on  or  arranged  for.  Dress  and  square  up  trees 
as  thrown  down,  select  branches  suited  for  charwood  ; 
make  up  into  cordwood  all  pieces  not  otherwise  suited 
for  better  purposes  ;  tie  up  into  faggots  all  trimmings 
and  spray ;  and  clear  up  all  hewn  chips,  &c.,  before 
leaving.  Grub  Larch  of  large  size,  and  save  the  main 
roots  to  about  4  feet  in  length  ;  these,  with  about  the 
same  extent  of  stem,  are  frequently  more  valuable  than 
all  the  other  portion  of  the  tree.  The  enhanced  price 
is  owing  to  the  wood  having  its  growth  or  grain  in  the 
form  of  elbows  or  knees,  which  renders  it  thoroughly 
adapted  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  sides  of  ships 
and  boats  in  their  formation.  Persevere  with  planting 
in  all  suitable  weather,  and  firm  well  with  the  heel  all 
plants  as  inserted.  Thin  young  plantations  ;  lop  off 
lower  branches  of  small  size  from  deciduous  trees,  and 
foreshorten  others,  which  divert  sap  from  leading  stem. 
Thin  also  plantations  consisting  only  of  Larch  and 
Scotch  Fir,  and,  instead  of  pruning,  keep  them  suffi- 
ciently close,  so  that  the  lower  branches  will  naturally 
decay.  J.  Webster. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Almonds  :  J.  P.  Dessert  Almonds  are  kiln-dried,  and 

therefore  will  not  germinate.     Trees  can  be  got  at  any 

nursery. 
Books  :   T.  C.  W.  Solly's  Rural  Chemistry  has  been 

out  of  print  for  many  years. 
Camellias:   An  Amateur.  Your  question  is  answered 

in  our  Calendar  column,  see  p.  1640. 


Ficus  ELASTICA:  H.  Boyce.  Your  plant  (2  feet  high) 
which  is  producing  fruit  is,  in  all  probability,  the  head 
or  leader  of  an  old  plant,  cut  off  and  rooted  somewhat 
recently.  It  is  not  usual  for  plants  struck  from  eyes  to 
produce  fruit  so  soon.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  fruit 
for  a  sketch. 
GRAPES:  \V.  R.  Baker.  Your  Lady  Downe's  Grapes 
were  packed  so  badly  that  they  came  to  hand  a  mass 
of  pulp  only,  and  it  was  simply  impossible  to  say  what 
di  lease  had  attacked  them. 
Guano  :  Juvenile.  Two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water 
will  be  plenty  strong  enough.  Do  not  apply  il  until  the 
fruit  is  formed.  See  an  article  on  the  other  subject  you 
mention  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Florist.  The  details 
arc  (00  lengthy  for  us  to  give  here. 
Insects  :  T.  S.  P.  The  snake  millipedes,  occurring  in 
great  numbers  in  your  mould,  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Tulus  guttatus.  Try  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
water,  or  salt  and  water,  against  them.  The  reason 
why  they  congregate  in  your  mould  is  their  preference 
for  moist  situations,  in  which  decaying  vegetable 
matter  occurs.  Keep  your  stock  of  leaf-mould 
thoroughly  dry,  until  required  tor  actual  use,  and  they 
will  soon  desert  it.  Larvas  in  Stilton  Cheese  :  They 
belong  to  a  beetle,  the  exact  name  of  which  we  can 
only  give  after  breeding  the  perfect  insect.  Alb.  M. 
Insects  in  Kaukasia  :  G.  A.  S.  We  cannot  know  at 
this  distance  from  South  Russia  whether  the  brown 
beetle  found  in  your  kitchen  garden  is  useful  or  noxious, 
and  therefore  cannot  advise  you  on  the  subject.  As 
regards  the  two  kinds  of  crickets,  the  plan  is  sometimes 
adopted  of  forcing  any  cheap  vegetable  or  mineral  oil 
down  into  their  burrows.  If  the  substance  reaches 
them  it  clogs  their  pores  and  compels  them  to  quit 
their  retreats,  when  they  can  be  easily  killed.  Another 
mode  of  catching  them  is  to  sink  deep  glazed  vessels 
up  to  the  brim  in  places  they  most  frequent.  If  the 
vessels  are  kept  tidy,  the  crickets  cannot  well  escape, 
and  must  be  periodically  taken  out  and  destroyed.  You 
say  that  you  have  tried  all  possible  remedies  without 
avail,  but  that  you  cannot  get  gas-tar,  owing  to  there 
being  no  gasworks  in  the  country.  You  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  any  kind  of  naphtha  or  mineral  oil 
(petroleum,  &c.)  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  crude  sorts  of  this  article  can  be 
got  in  your  markets  very  cheap.  They  are  just  what 
seems  wanted.  Try  them  against  the  crickets.  Alb.  M. 
Moss  on    Lawns  :    One  Interested.    Have    your  lawn 

drained— that  is  the  best  remedy. 
Names  of  Fruits:  C.  C.  1,  Thoresby  Seedling;  2, 
Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Holland  Pippin  ;  4, 
Autumn  Colmar  ;  5,  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  6,  most  pro- 
bably Beurre"  Ranee.  —  Walter  Dawson.  45,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;  19,  Northern  Greening  ;  26,  Reinette 
Gris  ;  22,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  30,  Hawthornden  ;  27, 
like  Rymer,  but  a  poor  specimen. — f.  P.  The  Pear  is 
Easter  Beurrd ;  Apples:  3,  Alfriston  ;  4,  Shepherd's 
Newington. — C.  R.  i,  Hawthornden  (New)  ;  others 
unknown. 
Names  of  Plants  :  W.  R.  T.  has  sent  two  sets  of 
specimens  to  be  named,  each  numbered  1  to  6.  The 
only  distinction  we  can  make  between  them  is  that  one 
note  was  written  in  ink,  and  the  other  in  pencil.  It 
would  be  much  less  inconvenient  if  he  would  write  the 
numbers  on  the  outside  of  the  slips  of  paper.  All  his 
specimens  are  miserably  insufficient  for  identification, 
but  we  give  him  what  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
names  as  far  as  we  can.  In  ink — No.  1,  probably 
Cupressus  nutkaensis  ;  2,  Biota  japonica ;  3,  Biota 
orientalis  elegantissima  ;  4,  5,  and  6,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana.  In  pencil — No.  1,  Biota  orientalis  variegata  ; 
2,  specimen  lost :  send  another  ;  3,  specimen  insuffi- 
cient ;  4,  probably  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  alba  pendula ; 
5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  6,  Juniperus  sinensis  fcemina. 
Every  coniferous  specimen  should  have  a  piece  of  the 
previous  year's  wood  and  leaves.  If  better  specimens 
be  not  sent  we  must  decline  to  take  the  trouble 
of  naming  them.  —  Conifer.  We  look  upon  your 
Pinus  as  an  accidental  variety  of  Pinus  sylvestris 
haguenensis,  which  is  naturally  a  tall  and  straight- 
growing  tree  with  peculiar  red  buds.  Loudon  visited 
the  forest  of  Haguenau  in  1828,  and  brought  home 
seeds  which  he  distributed  in  Scotland,  and  from  tie 
present  height  of  your  tree— 60  feet — it  may  possibly  b<: 
one  of  the  plants  raised  from  those  seeds,  and  which 
has  grown  more  fastigiate  than  the  ordinary  Pinus 
sylvestris  haguenensis.  It  must  be  a  fine  object. — 
Camden  Town.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  florists' 
flowers,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  included  in  that 
category. —  W.  Marshall.  Lastrea  Filix-mas  paleacea. 
—  G.,  Bath.  A  Caiophora  certainly,  but  of  the  two  or 
three  in  cultivation  we  cannot  distinguish  further  with- 
out the  leaves.  C.  lateritia  is  of  climbing  habit. — 
F.  J.  H.  A  variety  of  Solanum  nigrum. — J.  C.  Sela- 
ginella  pubescens. — 71/.  K.  1,  Ranunculus  bulbosus  ; 
2,  R.  repens,  probably,  but  the  plants  are  too  young. 
Oak  Spangles:  E.  M.  The  "curious  growths"  are 
two  of  the  commonest  galls.  One  is  the  Oak  spangle, 
the  other  the  silk  button  gall.  Both  result  from  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  (Cynips). 
Pelargoniums  Spotted  :  A.  Z.  It  is  a  case  of  spotting, 
an  affection  which,  in  Pelargonia  at  least,  always  arises 
from  some  bad  condition  of  the  roots.  Those  of  the 
Pelargoniums  are  covered  densely  with  mould.  We 
do  not  observe  the  same  appearance  in  the  Verbena, 
and  very  probably  the  affection  is  rather  due  in  this 
case  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Fresh  potting  may  be 
useful  for  the  Pelargoniums,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  one  who  could  effectually  cure  the  black  spot  in 
Verbenas.  M.  J.  B. 
Rabbits  :  R.  B.  S.  Fresh  lime  mixed  with  half  its 
quantity  of  soot,  made  into  a  good  wash  mixture,  will 
answer  your  purpose. 
Roses  :  A.  B.  Do  not  prune  till  spring. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society:  J.  H,  jun.  Write 
to  the  assistant-secretary  for  the  particulars  you  require. 
Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  :  H.  S.  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  "  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  "  applied  to 
a  wall  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  climbing 
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plants  over  it?  We  have  no  experience  with  the  com- 
position, and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
can  enlighten  us. 

The  Welfobd  Park  Nonsuch  Apple  :  C,  R.  We  do 
not  alter  our  opinion  much.  It  may,  of  course,  be  used 
for  dessert,  but  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  good  one.  It  is 
too  soft.  It  would,  we  should  think,  cook  well,  but 
that  we  cannot  be  altogether  sure  of. 

Viola  :  J.  C.  Cannell's  Queen  Victoria  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  yours.     It  is  a  very  fine  sort. 

Water  Hemlock:  P.  Fry.  The  plants  appear  to  be 
CEnanthe  Phellandrium. 

Communications  Ki-c.cived.--A.  D.— W.  B.— J.  R.  J.— C.  P. 
T.  I»  -H.  C.  G.—W.  M.—  R.  S.— T.  D.— G.  E.-C.  C.  B.— 
A.  F. 


arheis. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  5. 
There  is  nothing  fresh  to  report  ;  the  markets  remain 
steady  at  last  week's  quotations,  and  are  well  supplied. 
Fruit. 
s .  d.   s.  d. 


Apples,  p.  \  sieve  ..  1  oto  1  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries,p.bush.    ..  —  .. 


Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb. 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pears,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  3  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  .  .20  o- 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
. .  to  1  6 
4  o — 12  o 


1  o—  5  o 
4  0  —  12  o 

1  o —  4  o 

Vegetables. 

s.  d.   s.  d.  I 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3(0  o  6     Leeks,  per  bunch 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   i  o —  3  o  ]  Lettuces,  per  score 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  16 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 


16—50 
6  o 


bush.  ..70- 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3 —  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  r  o —  2  o 
French  Beans,  p.  ico  3  6—  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish,p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 


r.  d.   s.  d. 

0  zto  o  4 

1  o —  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o—  2  o 
Onions,  per  bunch  . .  . .  —  06 
Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 

—  black Turnip.do.    ..  —  06 
Rhubarb,  p.   bundle  2  o —  .. 
Shallots,  per  lb.       .     06 —  .. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle    . .  o  6 —  1  o 
Seakale,  p.  pun.      ..  2  o —  3  o 
Spinach,  per  bush. . .  2  o —  . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  ..  2  o —  6  o 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     .  .   o  4 —  o  6 


Potatos— Early  Shaws,  Sor.  to  905.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s, 
to  140s.  do.;  Early  Regents,  100s.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
120J.  to  140s.  do. 

Cut  Flowers. 


.  d.  s.  d. 

:    OtO    3    O 


Carnations,  per  doz, 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  o —  3  o 

—  p.doz.  bunches  4  o —  9  o 
Epiphy!lum,i2bloomsi  o —  1  6 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  4  o —  7  o 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        —  06 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Begonias        per  doz.  6  otoi2  o     Heaths, 
Bouvardia     . .     do.     9  o — 18  o        riety 
Chrysanthemums.do.  4  c- 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  oto  6  o 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  4to  o  9 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  3  o —  8  o 

—  French,  do.  . .  2  o—  3  6 
Stephanotis,i2  sprays  6  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch.   1  o—  2  o 


Cyclamen  . .  do. 
Cyperus  . .  do. 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do. 

„    viridis..     do. 

Fuchsia        per  doz. 


12  o — 30  o 
12  o — 24  o 
6  o — 12  o 


Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  . .     do. 

Tulips  in  pots,     do. 


s .  a  s.  d. 
.  .p.  doz.12  01030  o 


6  o 
30—90 
4  o —  6  o 


18  o 
•  9  o 


Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  and  SONS    have  to   offer  an 
unrivalled      Collection     of     ORNAMENTAL     TREES     and 
SHRUBS,  being  in  line  condition  for  removal. 

Gentlemen  requiring  superior  plants  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
th^se  Nurseries — 2%  miles  from  the  Uckfield  Station. 

H.  ROGERS,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton. 

*  can  supply  hardy  scarlet,  crimson,  while,  and  all  other 
choice  named  RHODODENDRONS,  bushy  plants,  mostly  wel' 
furnished  with  blooming  buds,  in  any  quantities,  and  at  low  prices  ; 
also  an  extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  i>i  the  finest  descrip- 
tion. Priced  CATALOGUES  and  every  information  may  be  had  on 
application. 


Bouvardlas^Vreelandli,  jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season,  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     i$s.  to  iRj.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (new),  fine  plants,  24J.  to  301.  per  dozen. 
.       Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautiful  Tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  last,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  trees,  10  to  12  feet,  at  £8  per  dozen. 
RICHARD    SMITH,  Nurseryman,    Worcester. 

LAURUSTINUS,    bushy;  ~extra~fine,   i£  to  2§  feet 
AUCUBA JAPONICA,  bushy,  1  to  1%  foot,  and  1%  to  2*4  feet 
EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  strong,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet 

and  4  to  5  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  very  fine  and  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

At  very  reasonable  prices. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nurseries   Maresfiekl,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  4  feet  ;  LAURELS,  r,  to 
8  feet ;  YEWS,  2  to  s  feet ;  HOLLIES,  2  to  6  feet ;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  16  feet,  ot 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  100,  see  CATALOGUE, 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSEV,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltliam  Cross,  N. 

Australian  Seeds  and  Plants?   " 

SEEDS  of  TIMBER  TREES,  PALMS,  SHRUBS, 
&c,  Plants  indigenous  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji 
including  ARAUCARIAS,  TREE  FERNS,  variegated  FLAX.&c 
Orders  maybe  left  with  our  London  Agents,  Messrs,  C.J.  BLACKITH 
and  CO.,  Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for 
transmission. 

SHEPHERD    AND    CO..    Nurserymen   and    Seedsmen,    Darling 
Nursery,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     [Established  1B27.] 

Shrubs,  Evergreens,  and  Fruit  Treesi 

WILLIAM,  late  ROBERT,  CORNWELL  AND 
CO.  have  to  offer  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Silver  FIRS,  5  to 
8  feet;  Variegated  and  Green  BOX,  2  to  5  feet;  Irish  YEWS,  3  to 
5  feet;  10,000  Bushy  LAURELS,  3  to  8  feet;  Portugal  ditto,  3  to 
Jfeet:  AUCUBAS,  2  to  5  feet;  LAURUSTINUS,  2  to  6  feet ;  BOX 
EDGING;  10,000  strong  GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RASP- 
BERRIES, and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— cheap  :  the  Ground 
wanted  for  Building. 

Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  N. 


Pansles— Bedding  and  Show  Varieties. 

THOMAS    S.    WARE'S    AUTUMN     LIST    of  the 
above,  and  other  Spring  Flowers,  is  Now  Ready,  and  may   be 
had  on  application.     Plant  now  for  a  good  effect  in  the  spring. 
Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    NV 

N.B.— Special  Offer  to  the  Trade. 


Hardy  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 

THOMAS     S.     WARE'S      Descriptive     AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is  Now  Ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.      Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Hale    Farm     Nurseries,     Tottenham,    London,    N. 

P.S.—  Also  Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


To  the  Trade. 

DOWNIE,  LAIRD  and  LA  I NG  have  a  magnificent 
Stock  of  SHOW  and  FANCY  PANSIES  to  offer,  struck  this 
autumn;  also  all  the  newest  and  best  Bedding  PANSIES  and 
VIOLAS,  in  clean  stocky  plants.  Prices  and  varieties  sent  to 
Customers  post  free. 

The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected   Bulbs  of    many  rare,  with  several  new 
kinds,  are  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas,  and  other  parts— CYl'RI- 
PEDIUM  JAPONICUM,  AERIDES.frc.   Catalogues  in  preparation. 


Carnations,  Picotees,  CloveB,  Pinks,  &c. 

J  HUNT,  having  a  surplus  stoek  of  the  above,  from 
•  his  unique  and  superb  Collection,  which  are  extra  strong  and 
well  rooted  plants,  to  name,  begs  to  offer  them  at  gs  ,  ias.,  and  151. 
per  dozen  pairs. 

True  old  CRIMSON  CLOVE,  31.  per  dozen  plants. 
PINKS,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  to  name,  6s.  per  dozen  paira. 
All  package  included. 
Apollo  Nurseries,  Caister  Road,  Great  Yarmouth. 


C1HARLES  VERDIER,  Fils,  Nurseryman,  12,  Rue 
)  Dumeril,  Paris,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  iust  published 
his  NEW  CATALOGUE  (for  the  Trade  only),  containing  Roses, 
New  Roses  of  this  season,  Gladiolus,  Peeonies,  and  New  Caladiums. 
These  Catalogues  may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  his  Agents, 
Messrs.  R.  SILHERRAD  and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 


All  the  New  and  Best  Soft-wooded  and  Bedding 

PLANTS  in  CULTIVATION. 

HCANNELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  generally 
•  that  he  has  the  largest  stock  in  the  country  of  the  above,  and 
in  the  finest  possible  condition,  both  as  stock  plants,  those  just  rooted, 
and  cuttings,  which  are  delivered  free  by  post,  at  the  very  lowest^ 
prices  consistent  with  quality  and  correctness.  CATALOGUE  sent" 
free  for  one  penny  stamp. 

New    Florist    Flowers,    and     Florist    Flower     Seed    Merchant, 
Woolwich,  S.E. 


GEORGE  PRINCE,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  begs 
to  offer- 
Standard  MARECHAL  NIEL,  per  100. 
Dwarf  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON,  per  100. 
Dwarf  MAD.  LEVET,  per  100. 

MANETTI  STOCKS,  with  the  eyes  carefully  cut  out. 
MANETTI  CUTTINGS. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERV 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring -flowering  and  Carpet-bedding 
Plants,  with  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  lor  7$.     See  Catalogue. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Old  field  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Roses  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  ANY  OUANTiTY,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Alba  rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boute  de  Neige 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 


Gloire  de  Dijon 

;  Isabella  Sprunt 

1  La  France 

1  La  Marque 
Mme.  Lacharme 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 


General  Jacqueminot  ;  Mme.  Falcot 
Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize    Var- 
don 


Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  extensive  stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 
is  this  season  in  fine  condition.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  CATALOGUES  free. 
1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh;  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes  ;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  inttnd  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


SPRUCE      F  I  R  S,  for  immediate  effect,  or 
CHRISTMAS  TREES,  from  3  to  7  feel  high. 
ERICA  HERBACEA  RUBRA,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  splendid  for 
smalt  beds  or  margins,  30s.  per  100  clumps. 

TACSONIA   VAN    VOLXEMI,   the  handsomest    of   greenhouse 
climbers,  strong  plants,  is.  6d.  each. 

WILLIAM   FOSTER,  Jun.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea, 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  1 J  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  i*4  to  a  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3  to 6  feet 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,   Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 
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ERBERIS         DARWINI 
For  GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

i<;  to  20  ins.  high  or  . .  £i  lot. 

\%  to  2  feet  high  ?s.  . .  £3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  8».  . .  £3  ioj. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

ia  to  18  ins.  high  81.  . .  £3  ioj. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  ioj.  . .  £4  10s. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


FOREST      TREES,      SHRUBS,      &  c— 
FIR,  Larch,  1*4  to  to  a  feet,  18*.  per  1000;  a  to  3  feet,  25*.  per 
1000;  3  to  4  feet,  30*.  per  1000  ;  4  too  feet,  50*.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Spruce,  2  to  3  feet,  30$.  per  1000  ;  4  to 6  feet,  40J,  per  1000. 
OAKj  transplanted,  3  to  4  (eet,  401.  per  1000  ;  4  to  5  feet,  50J.  per  1000. 

,,     in  drills,  3  to  4  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  standard,  8  to  10  feet,  801.  per  100. 
QUICK,  4-yr  ,  a  feet,  12J.  6d.  per  1000. 
YEW,  tine  bushy  specimens,  4  to  6  feet,  30J.  per  dozen. 

Special    offer    to     the     Trade     on     application. 
HENRY  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Atherstone. 


GOOSEBERRIES,    2     and    3-yr., 
other  good  sorts;  LAURUSTINUS, 


Warrington    and 

and   2  feet,  fine 


bushy  plants;  do.,  with  flower  buds,  for  potting;  BERUERIS  DAR- 
WIN  11,  1 54  to  2  feet;  ENGLISrf  YEWS,  16  to  20  inches,  and  20  to 
30  inches.  The  above  all  transplanted  last  spring  Price  on  appli- 
cation to  THOMAS  SMITH,  Stranraer. 
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A  BY  'CASTLE  RED  CURRANTS  hooo  extra 
tra)  for  Sale.— Apply  to  the  Undersigned,  who  hold  large 
Stocks  of  Half  standard  and  Dwarf  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  PLUMS 
nf  Market  sorts,  well  worth  the  attention  of  purchasers.  Samples 
and  particulars  on  application. 

THUS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  the  Old  Established  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  Kent. 

EXTRA     large     Standard    APPLEST   TEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the   leading   kinds,  in   splendid   condition   (or 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  replication. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries.  Wallington,  Surrey. 

STRONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS. 

0  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS  ;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering    SHRUBS,    LARCH,    Scotch   and     Spruce    FIRS,    from 

1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 

CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries.  London  Road.  Cheltenham. 

APPLE  TREES.— The  following  24  firsi-class  Apple 
Trees,  3-yr.  old,  6  to  7  feet  high,  for  i8r.,  or  12  for  gs.t  cash  : — 
Alfriston,  Red  Asirachan,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox'i 
Orange  Pippin,  do.  Pomona,  Duich  Mignnone,  Golden  Noble,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Lord  Sufneld,  Me>e  de  Menage,  New 
Northern  Gncning,  Maltster,  McLean's  Favourite,  Nelson's  Glory, 
Northern  cji\.  Normanton  Wonder,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston, 
Reinette  i'u  Canada,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Kymer,  Tower  of  Glamis. 
Package  lr<.e. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Tarvin_Road  Nursery,  Chester. 

VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madreslield  Court,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman, 
Foster's    White,  Buckland     Sweetwater,     Muscat    of    Alexandria— 

fs.  each;  Planting  Canes  of  same,  31.  each;  strong  fruiting  Canes. 
)uke  of  Buccleuch,  315.  6d.  each—all  short-jointed  and  very  good 
fine  Canes. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincham. 


THE     DUKE    of    BUCCLEUCH     GRAPE— This 

J-  Grape  took  the  First  Prire  as  the  finest  Seedling  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Manchester  last  September,  and  at  Glasgow 
the  year  before  ;  and  it  has  been  largely  sent  to  market  for  two  years, 
realising  nearly  double  the  price  of  any  other  Grape. 

Ripe  Planting  Canes  ate  new  being  sent  out,  at  42J.  and  21s.  each. 
Special  terms  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

WM.  THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard,  by  Galashiels. 


Fruits  and  Rosea,  for  Forcing. 

GRAPE  VINES,  strong  fruiting,  capable  of  bearing 
8  to  10  fine  bunches  each,  71.  6d.   to  ioj.  6d.,  of  the  following 
sorts,  viz.  ;— 

BLACK  HAMBURGH. 
GROS  COLMAN. 
LADY  DOWNE'S   SEEDLING. 
STRAWBERRIES,  in  pots,  of  the  most  suitable  sorts,  ftt  i6s,  per  100. 
ROSES.— A  splendid  collection,  in  6  and  8-inch  pots, at  20s.  and  241.  per 
do«n.  CATALOGUES  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


n/TEREDITH'S  VINES— Priced   CATALOGUES  of 

iyA-     which  can  be  had  post  free  on  application.    GRAPES  on  Sale, 
and  carefully  packed  and  sent  long  or  short  distance*. 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  continues  to  BUILD  and  HEAT  all 
descriptions  of  HOTHOUSES,  and  to  give  Instructions  or  Superin- 
tend the  Construction  of  VINE  BORDERS,  and  furnish  a  Splendid 
Assortment  of  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  other  PLANTS. 

VINE  and  GENERAL  PLANT  MANURE  supplied  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


L  ILIUM  AU  RAT  UM.— Orders  are  now  being 
booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
tions of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  January),  at 
75s.  and  icos.  per  100 ;  extra  sizes,  iSj.  and  301.  per  dozen,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 


Spring  Flowers,  Including  Hardy,  Bulbous,  and 

TUBEROUS    ROOTED    PLANTS. 

THOMAS      S.     WARE'S     AUTUMN     Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  the  above  is   Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Plant  early  and  insure  success. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 
N.B.— Special  Offers  to  the  Trade. 


Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Hants. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  begs  to  remind  his  Patrons  that 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  best  Seasons  for  planting  the  above. 
1871  CATALOGUE,  with  1873  APPENDIX,  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation: also  HARDY  BULBS  and  SPRING  FLOWERS,  |ust 
published.  N.B.—  Special  Offers  tothe  Trade. 

Hale    Farm    Nurseries,    Tottenham,    London,    N. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

IBERIS  JACUNDA,  new  splendid  PERENNIAL, 
from  the  Taurus  (Asia  Minor),  of  dwarf  compact  growth,  and 
from  May  to  June  covered  with  splendid  rose  flowers  ;  very  showy  on 
rockworks  and  sunny  borders,  useful  for  pot  culture.  Price  per  1000 
and  10,000  seeds  on  application. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHEMA,  very  scarce  species 
from  the  alpine  regions  of  Dahuria,  with  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers,     Price  per  Wot.  and  1  oz.  on  application. 

FRIEDRICH  AD.  H AAl.E,  Jun.,  Seedgrower,  Erfurt.  Prussia. 
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Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c 
ESSRS.  LITTLE  AND  BALLANTYNE, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Carlisle,  beg  to  solicit  orders 
for  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Ac 
Their  extensive  Nurseries  are  largely  slocked  with  healthy  well- 
grown  Plants,  rendered  hardy  by  being  reared  in  open  unsheltered 
grounds,  and  very  suitable  for  removal  to  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  and  forwarding. 
Priced  Descriptive  LISTS  sent  free  on  application. 

Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle.     London  :  36,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


Oak,  Hazel,  Thorn,  and  Ash. 

J     SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers 
•   the  above  in  large  quantities  at  low  prices.     Having  an  extra 
large   stock,  J.   S.  is  desirous  of  clearing  it  oft,  and    therefore  will 
cept  very  modest  offers.     The  Oak   is  from  3  to  6  teet ;   Hate),  3^0 
5   feet;  Thorns,  all  sizes  ;  Ash,  ; 


accept  very  n 

Thorns,  all  sizes  ;  Ash,  3  to  4  feet— all  in  best  condition  for 
removing.     The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with,  and  to  whom  J.  S.  offers 


MAIDEN   PEACHES  and  N  F.CTARINES,  cheap. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,    SCHOOL  BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts. 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c.  :  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  offer  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  arc  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCK  SEED.— Purple,  scarlet, 
and  white  East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stock.  This  has  been 
Bavcd  Irom  the  purest  strain  in  the  country.  Purchasers  may  rely  on 
this  being  genuine.     Sold  in  packets,  ar.  6a.  and  51  ,  and  per  ounce. 

LEES    BROTHERS,    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Warehouse,    North 
Berwick.  N.B. 

I    JOHN    EARL,    Churchwarden    of    the    Parish    of 
•     Melbourne,  certify  that  I  weighed  the  THRKF.  CAHRAGES 
sent   by    Mr.    ROHINSON,   ol  Shaw    House.  Melbourne,   for 
competition  at  the  Birmingham  Show,  and  the  following  were  their 
respective  weights  when  sent  away  :— 90  lb.  ) 

75  .1   J-237  lb. 

(Signed?  "  JOHN  EARL. 


December  3. 


December  6,   1S73.] 
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London, 
1873. 


A  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  has  been  AWARDED  to 

SUTTON  AND  SONS,  for  their  COLLEC 
TION  of  GRASS  SEEDS,  FARM  SEEDS,  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  several  portions  of  the  trounds 
attached  to  the  Exhibition  have  been  sown  with  Grass 
Seeds  suffered  bv 

Messrs.  SUTTON  and  bONS.  fcoynl  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading. 

Vienna, 
1873. 


The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  for 
PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

UTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS. 

SUTTONS' VEGETABLE 


s 


Sl'TTON    A 


SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  V 
the    l^ueei 


,  FLOWER.andFAKM 
iversal  Exhibition. 
Seed smtn,    Reading 


Vienna,  I  tit  HE      HI-AUTIFUL    TURF    in    the 

1873.  -L     EXHIBITION     ('.ROUNDS     was    produced     by 

SUTTONS*  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director-General,  as  see  the  lollowing  Official  Letter,  sent  (or 
publication  : — 

"43,  Praterstrasse  II.,  Vienna 

"Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

mv   permission,   no    other  Grass  Seeds   have   been  furnished   by   an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


New  Sweet  Pea,  "The  Queen." 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
above  splendid  novelty,  which  originated  in  his  Nursery.  The 
upper  petal  or  standard  cnmson-lake  in  the  centre,  fading  off  toward 
the  edges,  similar  to  a  Pelargonium;  the  wings  or  side  petals  are 
flamed  and  splashed  with  the  same  colour,  although  paler,  like  a 
Carnation,  the  lower  petal  or  keel  being  white.  It  is  robust  in  habit, 
free  blooming,  and  a  decided  acquisition  Retail,  is.  per  packet,  6.* 
per  dozen,  to  the  Trade.  Early  orders  solicited,  as  the  stock  is  limited 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadcnhall 
Street,  EC. 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Westerham,  Kent. 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
soils  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech, 


Sharpe's  Improved  Large  Swede. 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  VARIETY  of  PURPLE-TOP 
SWEDE  in  CULTIVATION. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  AND  CO.  have  a  very  choice 
Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  to  the  Trade  this  Season,  the  result 
of  many  years' careful  selection  and  improvement.  This  Stock  C.  A. 
and  CO.  can  offer  as  being  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  Swede,  com- 
bining weight,  quality,  and  hardiness  cH  constitution. 

For    price,    apply    to     CHARLES     SHARPE    AND     CO.,     Seed 
Merchants,  Sleaiord,  Lincolnshire. 


MR.   JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural    and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  ;  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.C. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver   on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  a  well  established  MARKET 
GARDEN  ;  Greenhouses,  heated  with  Hot-water,  and  all  the 
stock,  to  be  taken  at  valuation. 

JAMES  BATTY,  Spring  Gardens,  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  in 
consequence  of  serious  illness  of  Proprietor,  the  LEASE 
(36  years)  and  GOODWILL,  Show  and  other  Glass  Houses,  Erec- 
tions, Pits,  Frames,  Tanks,  &c;  Stock  in  Trade  of  a  varied  descrip- 
tion— Chrysanthemums,  Ltliums,  English  Show  Tulips,  Ferns, 
Geraniums,  Palms,  Cacti,  Agapanthus,  &.C,  of  THE  NURSERY, 
WILLIAM  STREET,  New  North  Road,  Islington. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ROE,  on  the  Premises 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Camellias,  Bulbs,  &c 

"|YfR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

-L»-L   his  Great   Rooms,  38,   King  Street,  Covent   Garden,  VV.C,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  December  10,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  First- 

class    Standard    and    Dwarf    ROSES,    FRUIT   TREES,   Specimen 
CONIFERS,  Deciduous    TREES     and    SHRUBS,  CAMELLIAS. 

AZALEAS,  PALMS,  &c. ;  and  a  Consignment  of  Double  and  Single 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,    CROCUSES,   GLADIOLI,    LILIUMS, 

and  other  Bulbs  just  arrived  from  Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Lilies. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
received  instructions  trom  Messrs,  Teutschel  &  Co.  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Vv'.C,  on  THURSDAY,  December  ir,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  pre- 
cisely, a  large  quantity  and  variety  ot  home-grown  roots  of  Japanese 
and  North  American  LILIES  ;  other  BULBS,  including  Milfa  birlora, 
Erythronium  giganteum,  Sarana  kamschatkense  ;  Liliums — Colum- 
bianum,  Humboldtii,  Michauxii,  parvum,  dalmaticum,  Leichtlinii,  and 
others:  together  with  5000  Imported  LILIUM  AURATUM,  and 
some  home-grown  roots  of  the  same. 

On  view  the  morning  ot  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


M 


New  Double-flowered  Lily. 
R.    J.   C.    STEVENS    will   SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC, 
on  THURSDAY,  December  18.  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  an 
Importation,  in  excellent  condition,  of  500  of  the  rare  and  extremely 
beautiful  JAPANESE  LILY,  LILIUM  TIGR1NUM  FLORE- 
PLENO. 


Choice  Lilies. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  18,  a  thalf-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  several 
thousands  of  choice  LILIES,  including  L.  phitadelphicum,  L.  pul- 
chellum,  L.  superbum,  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  columbianum,  L.  tenui- 
folium,  L.  carolinianum,  &c 


New  Lily. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  18,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  several 
hundred  BULBS  of  a  beautiful  NEW  LILY,  LILIUM  PURPU- 
REUM,  which  has  been  discovered  and  sent  from  Humboldt  County, 
California.  The  Collector  writes  that  it  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
Califomian  Lilies,  and  describes  it  as  producing  about  12  flowers  on 
a  stem,  which  are  very  fragrant.  The  petals  on  opening  are  of  a 
beautiful  purplish  satin  colour,  changing  to  a  delicate  purple-lilac. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  new  Lily  has  been  offered,  and  the 
importation  has  been  received  by  Overland  Express,  and  the  Bulbs 
are  in  splendid  condition- 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  38  Gracechnrcli  St.,  E.C. 

CONSIGNMENT  from  GHENT  for  ABSOLUTE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Auction  Rooms,  as  above,  on 
FRIDAY,  December  12,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  about 
300  fine  Double  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact 
Plants,  beautifully  set  with  bloom-buds  ;  a  superb  Assortment  of 
500  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES  of  the  best  varieties  ;  Selected  Hardy 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  CON1FERJE  and  Evergreen  SHRUBS, 
together  with  a  choice  Collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Rooms,  and  ot  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Leytonstone,  E. 


RAYNBIRD.      CALDECOTT.      BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn.  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  a6,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Priie  Medals,  1851, 
for  Wheat;  1862, for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seedi." 

Farm  Seeds-Garden  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers. 
/  1HARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers  and 

V^  MERCHANTS,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  having  harvested  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  home-grown  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Special  (Quotations  of  the  same 
on  application.— Seed  Warehouse,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


Stand  63.    SMITHFIELD  CLUB   SHOW.-Stand  63. 


T     ITTLE      and      B  A  L  L  A  N  T  Y  N  E , 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 

Tarlislc  ;    and,  36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

WM.   BARTER  SMITH  and  JAMES  WATT,    sole   Partners  of 

the  above  Firm,  will  be  glad   to  see  their  Friends  and  the  Public  at 

their  Stand  during  the  continuance  of  the  Show. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW,  1873 

STAND  STAND 


i&ft  SUTTON  &  SONS, 


No.  82. 


THE   QUEEN  S  SEEDSMEN, 


No.  82. 


Beg  lo  call  attention  to  their  extensive  display  of 

Prize  Stocks  of  Farm  Seeds,  Potatos,  &c, 

Including  specimens  of 

SUTT0NS'  MAMMOTH  LONG  RED  MANGEL. 
50  lb.  each,  and  drawn  from  a  field  crop  of  70  tons 
per  acre. 

SUTTONS'  BERKSHIRE  PRIZE  YELLOW  GLOBE 
MANGEL  and  SUTTONS'  YELLOW  INTER- 
MEDIATE MANGEL,  30  lb.  each,  and  drawn  from 
a  field  crop  of  55  tons  per  acre. 

SUTTONS'  NEW  GOLDEN  TANKARD  YELLOW 
FLESH  MANGEL,  27  lb.  each,  and  drawn  from 
a  field  crop  of  50  tons  per  acre. 

SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  CHAMPION  SWEDE  and 
other    of    Messrs.     Suttons'    selected    varieties    of 
AGRICULTURAL  ROOTS. 
Orders  will  be  received  at  Messrs.  Suttons'  Stand  as 

above,  at  very  moderate  prices,  for  spring  delivery. 

SUTTON    AND    SONS, 


ROYAL  BERKS  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT, 
READING. 


AVELING    &    PORTER 

WILL   EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

SMITHFIELD    CLUB    SHOW 

THEIR   PATENT 

AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES 
AND  WAGGONS. 

Rochester,  and  72,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE    GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  tc 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22.  Whitehall  Place.  London,  S.W. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ad,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or    COMPLETION    of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners   generally,    to   enable  them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS     which     will     beneficially    affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection  of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To  Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  35  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,\V.S.,8iA,GeorgeStreet,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.   PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

aa.  Great  Georee  Street.  Westminster.  S.W. 


T 


HE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Director*. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Ear!  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R-  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R,  H,  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M,  P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams   Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage.— The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  i,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB,    1873. 

JAMES    CARTER    AND    CO. 

will  EXHIBIT  ai  usual 

A  MAGNIFICENT  STAND 

of  their 

Prize  Mangel,  Swedes,  Turnips,  &c, 

Grown  by  Messrs.  Carter's  Customers  under  ordinary  Field  Culture. 


STAND,  No.  78  ;  and 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     of 
ENGLAND— The   GENERAL  MEETING   ol    MEMBERS 
will   be  held  at  the  Society's   House.  12,    Hanover   Square,  W.,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  II,  at  12  o'Clock.     By  order  of  the  Council. 
London,  December  3.  II.  M    JENKINS,  secretary. 

QMITHFIELD   CLUB   CATTLE  SHOW,    London. 

O  -The  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  of  FAT 
STOCK.  ROOTS,  and  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  will  be 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  DECEMBER  8,9,  10,  n,  and  12. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  "for  1S74,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "  AGRI- 
CULTURAL Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Cljc^grkirifral  (Sajettr, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1873. 

MEETINGS    FOR   THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 
Monday,        Dec.     8)  Smithfield  Club  Show,  at  Ar-ricultural  Hall, 

,.  (      Islington, 

Friday,  —    12  J  & 

( London    Farmers'    Club   (Mr     C.    S.     Read, 
Monday,  —      8-.      M.P. ,  on   the    Labourer),  at   the  Salisbury 

I     Hotel,  Salisbury  Square— -6  P.M. 
Wrmrtruv      _    .-1  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Coun- 
WEDNESDAY,     -     10)     ci|  M„ting),  at  Hanover  Square-Noon. 

1  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (Gene- 

{     ral  Meeting) — Noon. 


Thursday, 


Gate,  Westminster,  S.A 


NEXT  WEEK  is  full  of  agricultural  interest. 
The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  will 
open  on  Monday  morning  (9  A.M.),  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  when  members  and 
exhibitors  may  be  present  at  the  judging,  the 
public  being  admitted  at  2  P.M.  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.— A  discussion  on  the  "  Agricultural 
Labourer  and  the  Poor-law "  will  be  opened  at 
Salisbury  Square  on  Monday  evening,  when 
(6  P.M.)  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  M.P.,  will  deliver 
an  address  upon  the  subject  before  the  London 
Farmers'  Club,  at  what  is  the  most  important  of 
their  monthly  meetings. — On  Tuesday  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club  will 
take  place  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  when 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  to  give  up  the 
presidency  to  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P. — 
At  3.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Club  will  be  held  in  Salis- 
bury Square. — On  Wednesday,  at  noon,  the 
usual  monthly  Council  meeting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  will  take  place  in  Hanover 
Square  ;  and  at  2.30  on  the  same  day,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
will  be  held  in  Salisbury  Square,  when,  among 
other  things,  the  question  of  cattle  traffic  and 
legislation  on  it  is  named  for  discussion. — On 
Thursday,  at  noon,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  will  be 
held  in  Hanover  Square.  —  The  show  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  will  remain  open  till  Friday 
evening. 

"  Buying  lean  bullocks  at  ^18  or  ,£20  each, 
to  begin  upon,  won't  do,"  was  the  remark  of  a 
farmer  the  other  day  ;  "  I  cannot  afford  to  follow 
such  a  losing  business."  He  added — "  This  is  my 
present  plan,  which  pays  very  well."  His  present 
plan  is  as  follows  : — Twelve  cows  are  engaged  in 
rearing  calves,  which  are  fattened  from  birth, 
and  are  sold  at  about  22  months  old,  when  they 
weigh  from  100  to  120  stone.  A  heifer  bred  and 
fed  on  the  farm  in  question,  and  exhibited  at  a 
local  show  at  Steyning  last  Christmas,  weighed 
132  stone  at  23  months  old. 

So  much  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  this 
business.  Happy  is  the  farmer  who  understands 
the  art  of  completing  the  process,  and  of  bring- 
ing beef  to  such  maturity  in  less  than  two  years, 
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by  a  system  of  feeding  which  leaves  a  good 
profit  behind.  To  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion, 
the  beginning  must  be  as  the  end  of  the  trans- 
action ;  for  in  bringing  animals  to  early  maturity, 
as  in  other  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  business  can  end  well  unless  we  take  care  that 
it  shall  begin  well  and  go  on  well.  There  must 
be  no  check  between  weaning  and  the  shambles, 
if  the  animal  is  to  be  worth  from  ,£30  to  ,£40  at, 
say,  100  weeks,  and  at  yf.  per  pound,  bringing  a 
return  of  from  6s.  a  week  to  even  Sj-.  as  a 
maximum. 

The  calves  are,  of  course,  well  bred,  the  cows 
on  the  farm  being  good  "  roomy  "  Shorthorns  of 
excellent  milking  disposition,  while  those  calves 
which  have  to  be  purchased  are  carefully  selected. 
They  are  weaned  at  three  months  old,  having 
been  previously  kept  short  of  milk  and  fed  partly 
on  gruel,  and  thus  induced  to  feed  on  oilcake 
and  hay.  Supposing  them  to  be  weaned  in 
December,  their  daily  ration  at  six  months  old 
would  be  1 J  lb.  or  2  lb.  of  linseed  cake,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  bean  meal,  and  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  grains,  Mangel,  and  hay.  The  cake 
and  meal  are  gradually  increased,  till  at  12 
months  old  they  get  twice  the  quantities  just 
mentioned.  In  summer  the  other  articles  of  diet 
which  have  been  named  are  replaced  by  Tri- 
folium,  which  is  excellent  food  while  it  lasts  ; 
Tares,  which  are  also  good,  and  grass,  with 
second-cut  Clover.  The  whole  of  the  green  food 
is  cut  and  brought  to  the  animals  in  their  sheds 
and  houses,  which  they  do  not  quit  till  the 
proper  period  arrives  for  sending  them  to  the 
butcher,  by  which  time  their  daily  rations  have 
been  increased  to  4  lb.  of  cake  and  6  lb.  of  bean 
meal,  with  roots  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
hay.  The  principle  of  management  is  to  let  the 
animals  continually  master  or  outgrow  their 
food,  pushing  them  on  rapidly  the  last  three 
months,  so  as  to  land  them  fat  at  the  desired 
haven  at  something  under  two  years  old. 

The  first  office  of  food  is  to  supply  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  and  to  build  up  the  body  of 
animals  when  they  are  growing.  The  art  of 
fattening  depends  on  supplying  an  excess  of 
food  judiciously.  A  mature  animal  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  food  to  maintain  him  in  store 
condition,  and  the  greater  the  amount  he  can  be 
induced  to  take  over  and  above  this  fixed  quan- 
tity, the  faster  will  the  process  of  fattening  pro- 
ceed, and  the  smaller  will  be  the  waste  of  that 
portion  of  food  which  goes  merely  to  maintain 
life,  and  which  must  therefore  be  lost,  in  a  sense, 
to  the  feeder.  In  theory  a  fattening  animal  can- 
not be  overfed  ;  but  in  practice  the  limit  of  ex- 
cessive feeding  is  fixed  by  the  animal's  powers  of 
assimilation.  The  feeder  must  consider  various 
circumstances,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  food — 
for  if  it  be  rich  and  lavishly  used,  a  large  quan- 
tity will  be  ejected  in  an  undigested  state — the 
state  of  the  animal,  his  age  and  condition.  Lean 
animals,  for  example,  are  unable  to  appropriate 
an  enormous  amount  of  highly  nutritious  food, 
and  they  are  liable  to  be  very  much  upset,  if  they 
are  fed  too  fast,  until  they  have  begun  to  move 
in  the  right  direction.  They  should  be  kept  on 
cheap  and  bulky  food  till  their  powers  of  assimi- 
lation have  improved  with  their  condition,  when 
they  should  be  pushed  on  more  rapidly.  Grow- 
ing animals  naturally  appropriate  a  larger 
portion  of  the  nutriment  given  to  them  than 
other  animals  whose  growth  has  ceased.  A  full 
grown  animal  requires  about  the  same  amount 
of  daily  food  to  maintain  it  in  store  order  as 
would  have  served  to  keep  it  growing  up  to 
about  the  period  of  full  growth,  which  suggests 
the  inexpediency  of  delay  when  that  stage  has 
been  reached.  While  the  work  of  building  up 
the  body  is  going  on,  the  material  employed  is 
rigidly  economised  and  devoted  to  the  object  of 
enlargement,  and  when  all  the  parts  of  the  body- 
have  attained  growth,  one  source  of  profit  to  the 
feeder  is  at  once  closed.  It  was  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  somebody's,  that  fattening  an  animal  is 
analogous  to  filling  a  cask  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  since  the  faster  you  pour  the  sooner  the 
tub  will  be  full  and  the  business  brought  to  a 
close. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  young  animals  which 
are  expected  to  get  through  the  business  of  their 
lives  in  less  than  two  years,  and  to  keep  in  good 
health  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time, 
should  be  kept  in  spacious  apartments,  with 
plenty  of  "head  room."  There  is  nothing  better 
than  the  bays  of  barns  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
system  of  quick  feeding.  On  the  farm  referred 
to  in  this  account  there  were  several  old- 
fashioned  barns,  which  are  filled  every  year  with 


calves  instead  of  corn,  and  in  addition  to  the 
accommodation  thus  obtained  the  tenant,  who 
holds  from  year  to  year,  has  erected  a  number  of 
sheds  at  his  own  expense.  On  every  bit  of  wall 
he  has  put  up  a  home-made  shed,  converting 
several  yards,  which  were  too  cold  for  young 
stock  and  fatting  animals,  into  populous  and 
snug  quarters  full  of  life,  industry,  and  manure- 
making,  and  completely  sheltered  from  wind  and 
wet.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  sheds 
made  of  stout  Scotch  Fir-poles,  which  needed 
no  sawing,  and  tied  with  the  bolts  and  irons 
of  an  old  horse-power  threshing-machine. 

The  sheds  are  16  feet  deep,  and  are  topped  by 
roofs  of  furze  thatched  with  wheat-straw  at  i$tt. 
per  square.  As  they  are  not  built  into  the 
brickwork,  they  remain  the  property  of  the 
tenant,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  gladly  taken  at  a 
valuation  by  his  successor,  unless  he  is  blind  to 
his  own  interest,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
farm  and  of  its  present  reputation.  When  we  add 
that  the  builder  who  put  up  these  warm  and  use- 
ful buildings  in  a  few  days  was  the  foreman  of 
the  farm,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  has  not 
cost  much  to  complete  several  suitable  home- 
steads— for  such  they  are — in  which  to  carry  out 
a  profitable  and  strictly  scientific  system  of  fat- 
tening cattle. 


■ ■  A  SHORT  SUPPLY  and  enhanced  demand,  with 

a  rise  of  Is.  per  quarter,   is  the  report  of  Monday  at 

Mark  Lane. At  the   Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

the  demand  was  inactive,  and  prices  remained  at  last 
week's  rates. 

The  official  return  of  the  number  of  foreign 

animals  brought  by  sea  to  ports  in  Great  Britain,  which 
on  inspection  on  landing,  within  the  month  of  October, 
1873,  have  been  found  to  be  affected  with  any  Con- 
tagious or  Infectious  Disease,  and  to  which  such 
animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
animals  have  been  disposed  of,  name  only  six  sheep 
imported  at  Hull  affected  with  scab,  which  were 
slaughtered  at  place  of  landing. — We  learn  from  the 
current  number  of  the  Veterinarian  that  no  fresh  cases  of 
cattle  plague  have  occurred  in  the  infected  districts  in 
Silesia  since  October  14,  and  only  one  case  occurred 
during  that  month ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  the  disease  has  been  stamped  out.  Cattle  plague 
reappeared  in  Pesth  in  Hungary,  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  ceased  in  the  middle  of  November.  The 
disease  has  continued  to  prevail  in  Galicia,  Buckowina, 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia,  and  the  military 
frontier.  Fresh  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  November  in  several  districts  in  Galicia,  and  the 
disease  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna.  Cattle  plague  has  re-appeared  in  a  virulent 
form  in  Thessaly.  Tinos  is  reported  to  be  free  from 
the  disease,  but  it  still  exists  in  the  island  of  Naxos. — 
Both  sheep-pox  and  sheep-scab  prevail  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  Pomerania.  Sheep-pox  is  reported  from  four 
districts  in  Stettin,  five  districts  in  Stralsund,  and  10 
districts  in  Koslin.  Sheep-pox  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
Thessaly  in  a  mild  form.  Sheep-scab  exists  in  two 
districts  in  Stettin  and  in  one  district  of  Koslin.  One 
cargo  of  sheep  affected  with  this  disease  was  landed  at 
Hull  from  Germany  during  October,  as  named  above. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  still  prevails  at  Lisbon,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports.  None  of  the  cattle,  however, 
which  have  been  landed  in  this  country  from  Portugal 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  found  to  be  affected 
with  the  disease  since  the  cargo  from  Lisbon  which  was 
landed  at  Thames  Haven  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Sir   Harry  Mainwaring,   Bart.,   has  been 

lecturing  before  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  Compensation  to  Tenants  by  Landlords,  on  Agri- 
cultural Improvements  (so  called),  Agreements  with 
Tenant-farmers  in  Cheshire,  and  Compensation  for 
Improvements.  His  paper  bristles  all  over  with 
sprightly  paradox  and  other  independent  and  original 
forms  of  illustration,  and  we  shall  give  it  in  another 
number  of  our  journal.  Meanwhile  we  print  its  open- 
ing paragraph  as  a  sample  of  its  style  and  quality  :  — 

'  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  clause  No.  6,  in  the 
rules  drawn  up  by  this  Chamber  on  February  26  last,  by 
which  it  appears  to  me  that  tenants  are  to  have  full  power 
to  eradicate  old  hedges  and  cut  down  trees,  and  the 
landlords  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  costs. 
During  the  hot  summer  of  1869  I  was  staying  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  I  saw  a  model  farm,  new  hedges,  no  trees ; 
it  was  the  time  of  Barley  harvest  ;  the  sun  was  very  hot, 
the  land  and  roads  very  dusty.  There  were  some  large 
Shorthorn  bullocks  in  a  field,  looking  thin  and  ill,  and 
were  all  suffering  from  ophthalmia,  caused  by  want  of 
shade  and  by  dust  ;  some  were  quite  blind,  others  had 
lost  an  eye  ;  all  the  eyes  were  streaming.  The  owner, 
having  cut  down  the  trees,  was  busily  employed  in  putting 
up  sheds  for  the  wretched  cattle  to  creep  into.  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  sent  me  a  valuable  contrivance,  by  which  every 
cow  may  carry  a  parasol  on  her  head,  and  thereby  be 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun— and  he  said  (hat  if 
the  parasols  were  of  various  colours  the  effect  would  be 
very  pretty.  Now,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Fair, 
has  eradicated  and  destroyed  a  larger  number  of  beautiful 


trees  and  hedges  than  any  other  man  in  Cheshire,  and 
has  consequently  deprived  his  cows  of  shade  from  the  sun, 
I  venture  to  present  Mr.  Fair  with  this  lovely  parasol— 
[Here  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring,  amid  loud  laughter, 
handed  Mr.  Fair  a  parasol  and  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with 
three  holes  in  it,  jd  the  centre  one  of  which  Sir  Harry  said 
the  handle  of  the  parasol  should  be  inserted,  and  the 
cow's  horns  in  the  other  two]— and  I  hope  that  when  I 
next  see  his  model  farm,  I  may  sec  all  his  cows  carrying 
parasols.  Now  you  will  think  that  this  is  very  silly  talk  ;  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  half  so  silly  as  the  proposed 
system  of  pulling  up  hedges  and  cutting  down  trees.  I 
therefore  hope  that  clause  No.  6  may  be  eradicated  j  and 
1  think  that  if  all  the  rules  drawn  up  by  this  Chamber  on 
February  26  were  eradicated,  there  would  be  no  great 
cause  for  lamentation." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Weights  grown  from 

a  single  pound  of  Potatos  in  various  pans  of  the  States, 
recorded  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  enter- 
prising seedsmen  in  New  York,  who  had  made  the 
very  liberal  offer  of  500  dols.  in  premiums  for  success  in 
the  culture  of  their  two  new  Potatos,  the  Early  Ver- 
mont and  Compton's  Surprise.  It  was  among  the  con- 
ditions that  each  competitor  should  plant  I  lb.  of  the 
seed  of  either  variety  or  of  both,  and  subject  it  to  only 
the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment,  and  not  to  attempt 
by  forcing,  or  propagating  from  slips  (by  which  means 
immense  crops  of  the  most  commonplace  kinds  can  be 
grown),  to  convey  an  eroneous  impression.  The  persons 
who  entered  the  lists  were  numbered,  so  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  by  thousands,  and  are  resident  in  2S 
States  and  territories,  and  in  four  countries  not  as  yet 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Their  sworn  statements 
were  last  week  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and 
the  following  is  the  award  : — 

Early  Vermont. 
100  dols.,  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud, 


Stearns 
C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,   St. 


First  premium, 
County,  Minn.,  609  lb. 

Second  premium,   75  dols.,    to  H. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  V". ,  437  lb. 

Third  premium,  50  dols.,  to  J.  L.  Perkins,  Little  Sioux,  Har- 
rison County,  Iowa,  393I  lb. 

Fourth  premium,  25  dols.,  to  Thomas  J.  McLeod,  Black 
Brook,  Clinton  County,  N.Y.,  380  lb. 

Compton's  Surprise. 

First  premium,  100  dols.,  to  Abednego  Robinson,  New-Market, 
Rockingham  County,  N.H.,  sn^lb. 

Second  Premium,  75  dots.,  to  H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.Y.,  450  lb. 

Third  Premium,  50  dols.,  to  J.  I.  Salter,  St.  Cloud,  Stearns 
County,  Minn.,  304  lb. 

Fourth  premium,  25  dols.,  to  Franklin  A.  Smith,  Stone  Church, 
Northumberland  County,  Penn.,  386  lb. 

One  would  be  glad  of  a  detailed  history  of  these  prize 
plots. 


OUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLE. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  live  stock 
sales   during   the  past  year,  taken   from    the  number 
just  published  of  Morton's  Almanac  for  Landmuners 
and  Farmers  : — 

Cattle. — The  following  are  the  principal  sales  since 
October,  1872,  conducted  kfor  the  most  part  by  Mr.  H. 
Strafford,  13,  Euston  Square,  and  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  15, 
Langham  Place,  W. : — 

Shorthorns. 


Jan.    15,  W.  Thompson 

Mar.    4,  W.  Bolton 

,,     11,  W.  T.  Crosbie 

,,    19,  Lord  Southampton 

,,     20,  W.  Faulkner 

,,     27,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth 

,,     27,  H.  J.  Gibbon 

„     27,  A.  Cruickshank 

April    3,  H.  A.  Brasscy 

,,       8,  A.  Brogden  and  W.  Ashburnc 

,,     22,  Capt.  Winnall 

,,    29,  J.  Bowen  .. 
May    1,  Colonel  Townclcy 

,,       8,  Lord  Pcnrhyn 

,,       9,  C.  O.  Eaton  and  Capt.  Aveling 

,,     13,  R.  Attcnborough  . 

,,     15,  C.  Chapman 

,,    23,  T.  Game 

„     23,  H.  W.  Ripley      .. 
July    3,  R.  B.  Hetherington 

,,     10,  E.  H.  Cheney      ..  ., 

Aug.    4,  Major  Stapylton 

„      8,  H.  J.  Sheldon      .. 

„    20,  Z.Walker 

Sept.    4,  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke 

„       5,  W.  B.  Stopford  Sackville 

,,       9,  J.  Stirling  and  J.  Blackstock 

,,     12,  C.  A.  Barnes        ..         .. 

,,      16,  H.  t'rossley 

1  ,.  Rev.  J.  Micklethwait     .. 

.,     1.,,  T.Rose     ..         .. 

,,    22,  Messrs.  Canning,. . 

,,     23,  Capt.  Blathwayt.. 

,,    24,  Lord  Fiuhardinge 

„    25,  Lord  Feversham 
26,  S.  Wiley 


Oct. 


1,  J.  Downing 

2,  Sir  J.  Whitworth 
7,  T.  Game   .. 

9,  J.  Fawcctt. . 
39,  E.  A.  Fawcett     . . 
30,  R.  Marsh  .. 
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Sheep.—  The  following  sales  are  only  a  few  of  the  great 
number  that  might  have  been  reported.     Those  instances 
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have  been  selected  which  are  most  remarkable  for  either 
the  average  or  the  maximum  price  attained:— 


Name  of  Owner. 


Leicesters  (some  sales  at  Kelso) 
Mr.  Foster,  Ellingham,  Chathill 
Mr.  Simmons,    Netherton,  Rothbury 
Mr.  A.  H.  Browne,  Aclington 
Mr.  W.  Rogerson,  Whittinghani 
Mr.  Dinning,  Adderstone,  Belford 
Rev.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  Rock,  Alnwick 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Woodhorn,  Mor- 
peth     ..  

Mr.  Wilson  O^te),  Hay  mount  (unfed) 

Mr.  Bain,  Legars 

Mr.  Newby  Fraser,  Hayclose 

Mr.  Nisbct,  Lambden.. 

Mr.  G.  Hall,  Downham 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Grahamslaw 

Mr.  Simson,  Blainslie.. 

Mr.  Robeson,  Springwelts     .. 

Mr.  Bell,  Linton 

Mr.  James  Laing,  Burton     . . 

Mr.  George  Laing,  Wark 

Mr.  Calder,  Kclloe  Mains     .. 

Lord  Polwarth,  Mertoun 

Mr.  Terrance,  Sisterpath 

Mr.  John  Roberton,  Harperton 

Mr.  Purves,  Linton  Burnfoot 

Mr.  Hume,  Wormerlaw 

Miss  Stark,  Mellendean 

Mr.  Lee,  Murvingston 

Lincolns. 
Mr.  Charles  Clarke     .. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Havercroft    . . 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Weeby  Grange 

Mr.  A.  Hart 

Mr.  Dean  

Mr.  J.  Casswell 

Mr.    Byron         

Mr.  Pears  

Mr.  R.  Wright 

Mr.  E.  J.  Howard       .. 
Messrs.  Dudding  . . 

Mr.  T.  Kirkham 


Shropshire*. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen      .. 
Mr.  German 
Mr.  W.  Baker  .. 
Mr.  Napier 
Mr.  H.  Smith    .. 
Mr.  Mansell 
Lord  Chesham 
Mr.  Bradbume 
Mr.  E.  Lythall.. 
Mr.  T.  Nock     .. 
Mr.  W.  Yates    .. 
Lord  Wenlock   . . 

J.  Pulley.  Esq 

Earl  of  Zetland  .. 

Mr.  Beach 

Mr.  Crane 

Mr.  J.  Evans 

Miss  Fenn  Harding     .. 

Mr.  George  Allen 

Mr.  Foster         ..         .. 

Lord  Dartmouth 

Mr.  C.  Byrd      .. 


No. 
Sold 


Cotsivolds. 


Mr.  R.  Game  . 
Mr.  H.  Aylmer. 
Mr.  G.  Fletcher 
Mr.  J.  Walker  ., 
Mr.  Lane 
Mr.  R.  Lord  . 
Mr.  S.  Smith  . 
Mr.  H.  Cole  . 
Mr.  H.  Howell 
Mr.  T.  Brown  .. 


Devon  Long-wools. 
Messrs.  Bird      « 

Oxford  Downs. 
Mr.  J.  Treadwell 
Mr.  C.  Howard 

Mr.  J.  Roberts 

Mr.  C.  Gillett 

Mr.  F.  Pratt  (the  late) 

Smttkdaivns. 

Mr.  J.  Pinnix 

Mr.  J.  Colman 


Highest 
Price. 


22  10 

M  3 

27  o 

16  15 
32  o 
27  o 

17  10 
31  o 
24  o 
34  o 
13  10 

195    o 


Hampshire  Downs. 
Mr.  J.  Rawlence 


Mr.  Brydone 


Mr.  S.  Campbell's  sale  of  American 
Shorthorns,  at  New  York  Mills, 
September  10,  sold  in  dollars  calcu- 
lated at  31.  7d.  each 


26 
85 
M3 


94  10  o 

33  12  o 

46  o  o 

44  2  o 

31  10  o 

105  o  o 

19  19  o 

63  o  o 

5a  IO  o 

210   O  0 

266  14  o 


127  I 
43  1 
39  iS 

30  9 
33  " 
55  13 

157  10 
42  o 
17  17 

52  10 
21  o 
24  3 

53  " 
12  12 

210  o 
126  o 

69  6 
105  o 

74  " 
126  o 

31  10 
53  11 


53  11 
42  o 
63  o 

94  10 
31  io 
29  S 
48  6 


27  16  6 


43  ©  o 

33  iz  o 

38  6  6 

48  6  o 

27  6  o 


17  6  6 
23  2  o 


Average 
Price. 


12  1 

12  18 
9  14 

34  o 

12  12 

12  6 

7  o 
II  10 

13  13 

9  18 
10  17 

8  6 

13  2 
6  1 
S  3 

IS  9 


0} 

9 

,  9 

8  11 

14  6  o 
7  3  3 

44  15  ai 
11  16  4 
9  14  10 

15  2  3 
10  12  1 

2.  .7   2* 


14  2 

11  12 
17  17 

12  12 
26  16 
10  IO 


18  16  O 
z8  18  o 
35  17  7 

26  16  10 

19  19  o 

15  o  o 
14  6  8 
1200 
18  18  o 
46  10  o 
17  o  o 
10  15  o 

16  16  o 

10  10  o 
13  '3  o 

27  6  o 

11  11  o 
33  14  6 
21  o  o 


20  9  6 


28  16 
12  18 

17  12 

18  6 
28  11 
■2  5 

11  12 

12  2 

12  12 

13  10 


23  12  10 

15  16  8 

14  6  3 

15  19  3 
9  IS  o 


79  16 


i°9  7273  3  4  S43  17  10 


We  learn  of  the  Holker  herd  that  Baroness  Oxford 

has  added  a  rich  red  heifer  by  Duke  OF  Hillhurst 
(28,401)  ;  Grand  Duchess  of  Oxford  6th  and  Grand 
Duchess  of  Oxford  \$th  have  also  each  calved  heifer- 
calves,  white  and  roan,  to  Baron  Oxford  4TH.  Rose 
of  Raby,  a  heifer ;  her  daughter,  Oxford  Rose  3d,  a 
bull ;  and  her  grand-daughter,  Oxford  Rose  $th,  a 
heifer ;  Old  Winsome,  13  years  old,  has  added  another 
Baron  to  the  herd  ;  and  Lady  Helen  Barringlon  has 
given  birth  to  a  white  bull-calf  by  Baron  Oxford 
4TH.  Siddington  4th,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bec- 
tive,  and  purchased  from  Lord  Dunmore  for  500  gs. , 
has  given  birth  to  a  heifer-calf  to  Grand  Duke  of 
Kent  2d. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Neiu 

York  Tribune : — 

"  The  40,600  dols.  Cow.  — It  was  currently  reported 
and  published  that  the  8th  Duchess  of  Geneva,  which  was 
purchased  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale  by  Mr.  R.  Pavin 


Davis,  of  England,  for  40,  ooodols.,  sailed  on  the  Egypt  from 
this  port.  Nov.  1.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
She  was  expected  to  sail  then,  but  we  learn  that,  through 
some  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his  agent, 
the  sale  was  not  consummated.  The  rumour  is  that  the 
buyer  was  astonished  at  the  price,  and  wrote  at  once  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  asking  him  to  sell  her  for  his  account  at 
the  best  price  he  could  get  ;  that  he  afterwards  recon- 
sidered the  matter,  telegraphed  to  stay  the  sale,  and  for- 
warded funds.  The  telegram,  however,  came  too  late,  as 
Col.  Morris,  of  Westchester  Co.,  had  already  bought 
her.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  whole  affair  is 
hardly  definitely  settled  yet.  At  any  rate  up  to  within  a 
few  days  the  cow  remained  in  Mr.  Campbell's  stable." 

We  understand  that  the  cow  has  been  re-sold  in 
America  at  the  auction  price. 


OUR  SUBSOIL  DISCUSSION. 

In  these  days  there  is  so  much  reading  to  be  done, 
and  people  are  obliged  to  run  and  read  so  quickly  that 
they  sometimes  omit  to  gather  all  the  sense  submitted 
to  them,  just  as  sportsmen,  who  walk  too  fast,  leave 
the  coveys  behind  and  quit  the  Turnip  fields  with 
empty  bags.  Writers  must  not  suppose  that  the  truth 
will  prevail  because  they  have  announced  it  to  the 
world  once  or  twice  ;  they  must  add  "line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept,"  and  they  must  remember 
that  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  they  scatter  will  be 
destroyed  before  it  can  sink  into  the  soil  by  those 
great  destructionists  the  rival  writers,  who  come  and 
feed  in  one's  Barley  fields,  and  then  depart  leaving 
only  their  mistakes  behind.  I  should  have  converted 
all  your  readers  to  my  views  on  the  subsoil  question 
long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  theorists  like 
Mr.  Mechi,  who  swoop  down  on  my  letters  and 
do  as  I  have  said,  without  saying  a  _  word  to 
me,  leaving  their  fancies  and  fallacies  lying  about 
on  the  spot  where  I  had  placed  my  facts,  figures, 
trial-records,  and  statistics.  We  seldom  show 
our  wisdom,  however,  when  we  complain  of  anything  ; 
indeed,  the  highest  wisdom  is  to  become  "reconciled" 
to  the  world,  and  the  greatest  of  follies  is  to  complain 
of  the  order  of  creation.  If  wild  geese  come  into  my 
corn  fields  and  destroy  my  crops,  if  they  alight  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  if,  in  the  morning,  I  find  that 
they  have  gone  off  with  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  and 
carried  away  my  crops  in  their  crops,  without  my 
getting  a  feather  for  satisfaction,  I  will,  nevertheless, 
sow  again  without  complaint,  and  wait  and  watch,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  punish  these  agricultural  marauders, 
roasting  them  as  well  as  I  can,  and  serving 
them  with  the  sauce  suitable  to  poultry  of  that  kind. 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  by  all  good  subsoilers 
that  I  mean  them  no  harm  nor  offence  by  the  shots 
I  must  fire.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me,  as  a 
farmer,  to  reprove  other  farmers  for  going  into  the 
subsoil,  if  they  find  it  profitable  to  do  so  ;  but  I  may 
remind  my  readers  that  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend 
the  theory  of  fertility  which  has  been  unfolded  by  the 
great  chemists  of  our  day,  although  they  must  un- 
doubtedly follow  in  their  practice  the  methods  that 
remunerate  them  best.  When  a  young  farmer  has  hired  a 
farm  and  married  a  wife,  he  has  laid  himself  under  ob- 
ligations to  pay  rent  and  provide  for  probable  incum- 
brances of  another  kind,  and  when  he  finds  himself 
hurried  along  by  the  course  of  events,  with  a  rent  audit 
every  half  year,  and  an  olive  branch  annually  perhaps, 
it  behoves  him  to  be  very  practical  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. He  must  go  into  the  subsoil  if  he  finds  it 
answer  his  purpose  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  what  anybody 
may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  into  danger  or  loss  by 
theorists,  whether  they  be  men  of  science  or  agricul- 
tural wild  geese.  When,  however,  the  young  farmer, 
as  an  intelligent  man  on  a  level  with  the  times,  takes 
up  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  he  naturally  expects  to 
have  his  memory  refreshed  or  his  interest  stimulated  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  outside  his  own  particular  practice  ; 
and  sometimes  when  he  reflects  on  matters  still  deeper 
he  will  ask  himself,  like  a  man  of  thought  and 
humanity,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  future  effects  of 
particular  systems,  and  how  our  successors  are  likely 
to  fare  when  our  short  leases  are  out. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  from  this  point  of  view 
that  those  reprobates  who  preach  the  subsoil  super- 
stition ought  to  be  met  and  denounced,  because  they 
deceive  the  public.  I  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  deceive  many  practical  fanners,  though  I  owe  them 
no  thanks  for  having  deceived  one  at  least  when  he 
was  young  and  ardent,  and  easily  led  astray  by  persons 
writing  wildly  in  the  name  of  science — a  trick  of  theirs — 
and  giving  a  great  deal  of  bad  advice,  and  making  a  great 
many  unfortunate  mistakes  through  not  taking  the  pains 
to  put  their  ideas  to  a  practical  test  before  trumpeting 
them  abroad  ;  but  they  do  deceive  the  public,  and  In 
my  opinion  the  public  has  been  and  is  deceived  by 
them.  On  this  ground  I  beg  you  to  continue  to 
allow  me  a  locus  standi  in  your  columns,  and  in 
resuming  these  philippics  let  me  repeat  that  they  are 
directed  against  certain  mischievous  and  misleading 
theories,  and  not  against  any  approved  farming  prac- 
tices. AH  methods  of  farming  are  practically  good 
when  they  are  profitable,  and  bad  when  they  are  the 
reverse.  Practice  alone  can  teach  the  individual 
whether  he  ought  to  subsoil  his  farm  or  not ;  science  „ 
alone  can  teach   the   community   what   may  be    the  I  shaft  of  the  engine,  for  actuating  the  rollers.    A  fork  the 


ultimate  results  on  national  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
relying  too  much  on  subsoils.  One  of  these  is  a  very 
limited  and  entirely  a  farmer's  question,  the  other  is  a 
public  question  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  both  are 
agricultural  questions  worthy  of  your  columns.  //. 
Evershed. 


STRAW-BURNING  ENGINE: 
Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head's  Patent  Portable. 
Visitors  to  the  Smithfield  Club  Christmas  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  next  week,  will 
find  a  special  and  highly  attractive  novelty  to  examine 
on  the  stand  of  the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head, 
of  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich.  We  allude  to  the  recently 
patented  portable  engine  of  this  firm,  adapted  for 
burning  straw,  Cotton  and  Maize  stalks,  reeds,  &c, 
as  well  as  for  coal  and  wood.  For  many  years  the 
late  Mr.  Schemioth,  of  Odessa,  a  Russian  engineer, 
laboured  incessantly  to  convert  the  straw  of  the  large 
Wheat  growing  farms  of  Eastern  Europe  into  a  profit- 
able fuel  for  steam  threshing.  But  although  he  was 
ultimately  on  the  way  to  comparative  success,  he  left 
the  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head,  whose  co-opera- 
tive assistance  he  solicited,  practically  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
are  aware  that  there  are  very  large  areas  of  corn  grow- 
ing land  in  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  South 
Russia,  also  in  North  and  South  America  and  Africa, 
where  the  straw  it  not  only  of  no  value,  but  on  the 
contrary  costs  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  money 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  by  burning  or  otherwise. 
The  adoption  of  steam-tillage  implements,  sowing  and 
reaping  machines,  has  for  years  past  been  rendering 
threshing  by  steam  more  and  more  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  comply  with  the  export  demand  for  corn,  and 
as  the  high  price  of  English  coal  renders  its  use  all  but 
impracticable,  and  as  wood  can  only  be  had  in  certain 
localities,  the  discovery  of  an  engine  for  economically 
burning  straw  in  threshing,  pumping,  and  ploughing, 
was  received  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  by  the  large  corn- 
growing  farmers  of  Eastern  Europe  and  America, 
many  of  whom  are  Englishmen  by  birth  or  extraction, 
as  an  invention  of  no  ordinary  value ;  and  more  than 
this,  for  improved  tillage  is  very  largely  increasing  the 
quantity  of  straw  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  hence 
the  greater  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it  on  the  old 
plan. 

According  to  experiments  made  with  Ransomes' 
straw-burning  engine,  the  average  consumption  of 
straw  in  threshing  is  about  four  times  the  weight  of 
coal  used  in  doing  an  equal  amount  of  work.  More 
practically  speaking,  we  are  told  that  from  10  to  12 
sheaves  of  straw  are  required  to  thresh  100  sheaves  of 
Wheat,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  sheaves  of 
Wheat  when  threshed  go  to  one  sheaf  of  straw.  But 
from  such  and  other  experimental  data  subsequently 
noticed  a  very  important  practical  question  arises  for 
solution,  viz.,  Will  the  remainder  of  the  straw  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  not  used  in  threshing  do  the  work 
of  ploughing  ?  Of  course  the  broad  acres  of  the  corn 
farmer  must  be  left  to  answer  such  a  question. 
But  as  link-motion  reversing  gear  can  be  easily  used 
with  such,  the  engine  is  equally  adapted  for  the  round- 
about system  of  steam  culture  as  for  threshing,  conse- 
quently it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  remainder 
of  the  straw,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  now  be 
profitably  utilised  in  ploughing  and  smashing.  This 
will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  glanced  at  the 
harvest  field,  and  the  mode  of  stacking  and  threshing. 
But,  before  going  into  harvest  details,  we  shall  first 
give  an  illustrated  description  of  the  engine,  which  will 
enable  the  practical  reader  to  follow  us  more  profitably 
into  the  stackyards  of  the  corn-growing  farms  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  great  Wheat  and  corn 
growing  lands  of  the  New  World  ;  also  to  calculate 
practically  field  data  per  hour  or  day,  from  experiments 
made  where  the  quantity  of  straw  used  in  a  given  time 
was  weighed. 

The  10-horse  power  portable  engine  for  burning 
straw  (fig.  331)  resembles  the  other  portable  engines 
made  by  this  firm,  as  fig.  332,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fire-box,  which  is  larger,  and  the  apparatus  with 
which  the  fire-box  is  furnished,  as  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring the  former  engraving  with  the  latter.  Portable 
engines  are  made  in  two  classes,  viz.,  ordinary  portable 
engines  and  expansion  portable  engines,  and  straw- 
burning  portables  can  be  made  of  either  class.  The 
portable  engines  at  present  manufactured  by  this  firm 
are  generally  preferred  of  8  to  10  and  12-horse  power, 
capable  of  being  worked  to  twice  and  even  three  times 
their  nominal  power,  but  the  first  class,  viz.,  ordinary 
portables,  are  also  made  thus,  single  cylinder  3  to 
12-horse  power,  and  double  cylinder  10  to  20-horse 
power  ;  the  second  class,  viz. ,  expansion  portables, 
single  cylinder  6  to  IO-horse  power,  double  cylinder  10 
to  20-horse  power.  Such  is  a  brief  outline,  but  engines 
of  any  other  required  horse-power  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  made  to  order. 

The  straw-burning  apparatus  of  the]fire-box  (fig.  331) 
consists,  exteriorly,  (1),  of  a  feeding  trough  not  unlike 
that  of  a  straw-cutting  machine ;  (2),  a  cast-iron 
mouthpiece  with  two  spiked  rollers  fitting  on  to  the 
opening  of  the  fire-box  in  place  of  the  fire-door, 
which  is  removed  when  straw  is  used  for  fuel ;  and, 
(3),  of   a  driving  pulley   and    strap  from  the  crank- 
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breadth  of  the  feeding-trough,  with  some  half-a-dozen 
short  prongs,  is  used  in  certain  cases  for  pushing 
forward  the  straw,  &c,  to  the  rollers,  but  from  our 
experience  in  feeding  threshing-machines  and  straw- 
cutters,  we  presume  this  instrument  will  seldom  be 
required  when  straw  only  is  used,  the  work  of  feeding 
being  more  easily  done  by  the  hand.  But  when  Furze 
or  other  vegetable  matter  winch  cannot  be  handled  is 
used  for  fuel,  then  the  aid  of  the  fork  is  essential,  and 
also  when  the  straw  is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
spiked  rollers  will  not  bite  and  draw  it  into  the 
furnace  properly.  In  the  interior  the  fire-bars  used 
for  coal,  wood,  or  peat  are  removed,  and  light  wrought- 
iron  ones  are  substituted  and  placed  about  4  inches 
apart.  These  support  the  burning  straw,  and  allow 
the  ash  to  pass  through  into  the  ash-pan  below.  The 
moment  the  influent  straw  falls  upon  the  blazing  mass 
it  ignites,  and  over  the  mouthpiece  outside,  for  regulat- 
ing draught,  &c,  are  a  series  of  small  iron  trap-doors. 
In  other  words,  the  straw  is  spread  out  and  thoroughly 
aerated  or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  before  it  is 
ignited,  consequently  combustion  is  rapid  and  complete, 
and  the  heat  generated  intense,  more  so  than  is  perhaps 
generally  imagined.  We  have  no  lengthened  experience 
in  burning  straw,  save  in  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 


to  prevent  it  rising  and  going  up  the  chimney,  thereby 
producing  danger  from  sparks.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  ] 
there  is  no   danger  from  the  chimney,  even  when  the 
flame  passes  right  through  the  fire  tubes  of  the  boiler,  j 
as   it   generally   does.       Below,   in    the    ash-pan,    the 
burning  ash,  which  would  be  otherwise  kept  alive  by  \ 
the   slag,    is  drowned    out   by  means  of  jets    from  a  [ 
water  pipe,  in  principle  similar  to  the  pipe  of  a  water-  I 
cart,  pierced  with  small  holes.     The  engraving  shows 
this  pipe  to  be  fed  from   the  water  tank  by  the  feed- 
pump of  the  engine,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  fed  if  a  ! 
su  pply  of  water  is  at  hand.    The  ash  can  be  removed  at 
either  end  of  the  ash-pan,  as  circumstances  require. 

Such    is    a   general    description   of   the   mechanical 
details  of  this  singularly  simple,  but  highly  effective 
and  invaluable,  invention.      Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head  ' 
were    amongst    the    earliest   successful   exhibitors    of 
portable  engines  at  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  I 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  so  that  the  mechanical 
construction  of  their  engines  is  now  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description — at  least  in  this  place. 
Their  portable  engines  have  long  been  noted  for  sim- 
plicity of  design,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  first- 
rate  performance,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  done,  ' 
durability,  and  economy  of  fuel.     For  the  large  corn  | 


i.  e.t  worked  up  to  20-horse  power,  and  consumed 
1 12  lb.  of  straw  in  14  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of 
4S0ID.  per  hour.  With  such  data,  readers  acquainted 
with  portable  engines,  as  most  farmers  now  are, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  calculating  what  the 
straw  of  an  acre  of  land  will  do  in  thresh- 
ing and  ploughing.  We  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  average  yield  of  straw  per  acre  on  the  corn-pro- 
ducing farms  of  Eastern  Europe  and  America  in  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  shall  make  no  hypothetical  calcula- 
tion, indeed  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  so.  But 
if  the  weight  per  acre  is  less  than  in  England,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  easily  separated  from  the  corn.  In 
short,  the  straw  will  do  more  than  the  work  of  thresh- 
ing, and  the  remainder  is  in  the  very  spot  ready  for 
being  used  in  steam  ploughing  on  the  roundabout 
system,  as  the  practical  reader  will  readily  perceive. 

Just  now,  when  the  demand  for  farms  and  estates 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  when  land  cannot  be 
bought  or  rented  worth  the  money  as  compared  with 
land  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
North  and  South  America,  including  Canada,  the 
subject-matter  of  our  notice  comes  home  to  intending 
emigrants,  or  those  who  may  think  some  future  day  of 
emigrating,  with  no  little  interest ;  as  it  shows  beyond  a 
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but  we  have  had  an  extensive  experience  in  burning 
Furze,  Broom,  brushwood,  and  fuel  of  this  kind.    Now, 
in  all  these  cases,  there  is  an  art  in  feeding  the  fire,  for 
straw  or  Furze,  &c,  if  put  on  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time  will  put  out  the  fire  ;  whereas,  when  put  on  little  ' 
by  little,  and  kept  open  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  let  in  a 
plentiful   supply   of    atmospheric    air,    combustion    is  I 
effective,  and  boiling  water  had  in  less  time  than  with 
coals.   Burns,  the  poet,  terms  the  blacksmith  ' '  Burn-the-  I 
wind, "a  designation  derived  from  the  way  he  "blows," 
or  fans  and  stirs  up  his  fire,  so  as  to  get  a  welding  heat, 
and   so   on  ;    now   this   is    exactly    what    Ransomes, 
Sims  &  Head  do,  for  they  produce  or  keep  up  a  keen 
blazing   fire   on    the   same   principle  by  the    peculiar 
manner  they  feed  their  fire,    &c.     Owing  to  the  pre-  j 
sence  of  potash  and  soda  in  the  ash  along  with  silica, 
&c.,  the  latter  melts,  forming  with  the  former  a  slag, 
which    incrusts    the  fire-bars.      To    remove   this,    and  : 
otherwise  keep  the  bars  open,  a  rake  is  provided,  whose  ' 
key-handle   projects  outwards   below,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  fig.  331,  and  whose   teeth  project  upwards 
between  the  fire-bars.    The  head  of  this  rake  works  on  1 
slide-bars,  and  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  motion  ! 
in  drawing  out  and  pushing  in,  it  has  a  lateral  motion, 
so  as  effectually  to  remove  the  slag,  and  thus  keep  the 
bars  clean  and  the  burning  straw  in  a  uniform  state  of 
aeration  and  combustion.     It  is  just  probable  that  the 
melting  of  the  silica  by  the  presence  of  potash  as  a 
flux  may  so  run  the  light  ash  of  the  straw  together  as 


farmers  in  question  these  are  invaluable  qualities,  as 
very  little  repair  is  needed  ;  and  when  working  parts 
wear  out,  as  they  must  eventually  do,  they  can  easily 
be  replaced,  as  they  are  all  made  on  the  interchange- 
able principle,  and  kept  in  store  by  the  numerous  agents 
of  this  firm. 

We  now  come  to  the  harvest  work,  &c,  of  the 
large  farmers  in  question,  whose  crops  are  principally 
cut  down  by  reaping  machines,  bound  up  in  sheaves, 
and  stacked  in  large  rows  of  stacks  across  the  country. 
To  cart  the  crop  off  the  land  where  it  grows  is  beside 
the  question,  with  a  very  few  small  exceptions,  and 
for  these  the  straw-burning  engine  would  render  this 
extra  labour  unnecessary.  The  sheaves  are  carted 
from  both  sides  and  stacked — say  midway  in  the  field. 
This  done  the  portable  straw-burning  engine  and  thresh- 
ing machine  follow  along  the  rows — threshing  first  one 
stack  and  then  another  until  the  whole  crop  is  threshed. 
The  straw  not  required  for  threshing  may  be  stacked 
with  a  stacking  machine  in  the  usual  way.  In  starting 
some  old  straw  is  required  to  get  up  steam,  and  until 
steam  is  up  the  feeding  rollers  require  to  be  driven  by  a 
winch,  which  is  easily  clone  by  any  of  the  boys  or  hands 
afterwards  engaged  in  threshing  or  stacking  the  spare 
straw.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  time 
the  threshing  and  slacking  machines  are  fixed,  and  any 
thatch  upon  the  stacks  removed,  and  so  on,  steam  will 
be  up  to  working  pressure.  During  experiments  made 
at  Ipswich,  a  10-horse  engine  performed  double  duty. 


doubt  that  capital  at  the  starting  of  colonial  life  can 
now  be  profitably  invested  in  the  immensely  large 
unoccupied  areas  of  land  in  question.  It  is  not  without 
some  interest  to  the  British  farmer  also,  as  it  may 
ultimately  lighten  the  pressure  he  now  experiences  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  may  even  in  some  degree 
affect  the  exorbitantly  high  prices  now  paid  for  the 
fee-simple  of  land  in  this  country,  and  help  to  enhance 
the  interest  in  capital  thus  invested.    IV.  B. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ANNUAL  SHOW 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  prizes  now 
offered  at  this  annual  meeting,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  classes  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  this  year 
presented  any  very  remarkable  display.  There  are 
very  few  now  so  entirely  new  to  the  work  of  exhibi- 
tion as  to  send  any  but  well-fattened  animals  to  this 
great  competition  ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  here 
shown  but  have  fair  right  to  enter  the  lists  of  this 
annual  display,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  very 
remarkable  collection  has  been  this  year  exhibited. 
This  was  felt  even  when  the  leading  prize-takers  in 
the  several  classes  were  marshalled  for  the  final  contest 
over  Messrs.  Ellclngton'd  Champion  Cup,  when  the 
award  was  made  to  an  ox  so  plain  and  unassuming, 
using  the  two  words  as  of  nearly  the  same  meaning, 
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that  he  fairly  corroborates  our  criticism  of  the  whole 
collection.  Mr.  Wortley's  prize  Shorthorn  ox  is  not  a 
plain  beast  by  any  means,  as  the  word  is  sometimes 
used.  His  lack  of  feature  or  distinctiveness  no  doubt 
arise  in  some  measure  from  the  very  evenness  and 
uniformity  of  his  excellence.  The  plainness  arises 
in  his  case  from  hardly  anything  that  interferes 
with  his  merit  as  a  butcher's  beast,  but  from  a  mean- 
looking  head  and  want  of  style  and  carriage,  and  to 
which  perhaps  some  weight  might  fairly  be  given  by 
judges  of  fat  stock  as  indicating  breed,  but  which  must 
influence  them  but  very  little  in  the  face  of  that  even 
covering  of  good  flesh  over  a  symmetrical  frame,  which 
in  this  instance  gave  the  ox  success  over  a  more 
sprightly-looking  cow— a  Scotch  beast — almost  equally 
perfect,  with  more  material  points  ;  also  over  a  won- 
derfully true  and  well-made  cross-bred  Shorthorn  and 
Polled  beast,  and  a  very  beautiful  Devon,  enormously 
wide  and  perfect  in  the  forequarter,  but  falling  off 
behind,  and  ludicrously  short  and  small  beside  the 
mammoth  it  competed  with. 

The  Htrcfords%  of  about  the  usual  number  in  the 
several  classes,  were  not  beyond  the  usual  standard  of 
merit.  The  first  is  also  the  best  on  the  list.  Mr. 
Lloyd's  nearly  5-year-old  ox  was  good  enough  to  hold 


Tamworth,  who  had  exhibited  him  in  the  tenant- 
farmer's  class,  where  he  had  not  been  noticed  by  the 
judges.  He  has  now  carried  off  a  long  list  of  honours 
as  a  fat  beast,  carrying  everything  before  him  in  Nor- 
folk and  at  Oakham,  at  Peterborough,  Leicester,  and 
elsewhere,  although  pitted  against  such  animals  as 
Mr.  Kennard's  heifer,  Lord  Exeter's  TELEMACHUS, 
and  other  noteworthy  beasts.  The  2d  prize  goes  to 
Mr.  Walters,  M.P.,  for  a  well  bred  and  well  fed 
Shorthorn;  and  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  takes  the  3d. 
The  younger  classes  of  steers  are  not  so  well  filled,  in 
respect  of  either  number  or  quality.  Mr.  Beasley  is 
1st,  and  Colonel  Lindsay  2d  in  the  open  class  ; 
while  in  those  open  only  to  tenant-farmers  Mr.  Ferris, 
of  Maimingford  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Colwell,  of  Upping- 
ham, are  1st  and  2d  in  the  older  of  the  two  classes  ; 
and  Mr.  Sisman,  of  Beechwotth,  takes  the  prize  in  the 
younger  class.  The  cow  classes  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed  are  very  good.  Messrs.  Keid,  Wells,  Brad- 
burn,  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  Abraham,  are  the  prize- 
takers  in  a  large  class  of  cows,  and  a  comparatively  short 
show  of  heifers. 

The  Devon  classes  are  very  scantily  filled  ;  there 
are  only  gentries  altogether  (two  being  absent) — three 
older  and  six  younger  ones,  three  cows  and  two  heifers — 


Keid,  all  came  South  together,  and  stood  in  their  order 
as  regards  the  merit  of  their  cattle.  The  1st  prize 
animal  is  better  in  front  and  along  the  back  than  be- 
hind— he  is  more  evenly  fed  than  any  of  the  others. 

Only  one  Scotch  cow  is  shown,  but  she  is  a  beauty 
—  of  great  length,  and  well-formed  everywhere — a  true 
cylindrical  mass  of  excellent  beef.  Mr.  Keid,  of 
(Ireystone,  her  exhibitor,  had  a  good  place  in  the  final 
competition  for  the  Challenge  Cup,  standing  probably 
i  3d  in  the  list — Mr.  Wortley's  Shorthorn  and  Mr. 
Lloyd's  Hereford  bulls  having  precedence.  She  takes 
the  ,£100  prize  as  the  best  Scot  in  the  show,  and  thus 
closes  an  exhibition  career  of  great  success,  for  she  has 
been  1st  on  many  previous  occasions. 

The  Crossbred  Class  contains  many  meritorious 
animals,  in  most  of  which — not,  however,  without  ex- 

,  ception — the  influence  of  the  sire  has  been  paramount ; 
and  there  are  more  Shorthorn  looking  cattle  in  this 
class  of  mixed  Shorthorn  and  other  breeds  than  there 
is  of  any  other  style.     The  cross-bred  (Shorthorn  and 

'Polled)  1st  prize  ox,  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  is  more 
patchy  than  the  younger  1st  prize  shown  by  Adamson, 
both  from  Don  side.  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  shows  a 
capital  cross-bred  cow. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  : — 
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a  front  rank  in  the  final  competition  over  the  Challenge 
Cup.  He  had  taken  the  2d  prize  at  Islington  last  year, 
and  is  now  the  best  in  a  very  good  class  of  twelve 
4-year-old  oxen  here,  and  has  received  the  ,£100  prize 
as  the  best  Hereford  in  the  Hall.  He  is  particularly 
good  in  front  and  on  back  and  loin,  and  weighs 
upwards  of  23  cwt.  The  2d  prize  in  this  class  goes  to 
Mr.  Yeomans,  for  a  rather  younger  ox,  also  better 
before  than  behind ;  and  Mr.  W.  Groves  takes  the  3d 
prize  with  an  animal  of  excellent  quality  and  of  equal 
weight  with  No.  1.  The  other  classes  are  much 
shorter.  The  younger  oxen  shown  by  Mr.  Everall, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Keene,  respectively  1st,  2d, 
and  3d,  are  a  credit  to  the  breed.  The  1st  prize  cow, 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Crane,  is  a  good  and  level  beast — 
clearly  1st  in  the  female  classes,  which  are  otherwise 
not  remarkable. 

The  Shorthorn  classes  are  well  filled.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley's ox,  which  takes  such  a  catalogue  of  prizes,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  weights  in  the  hall,  without  striking 
you  as  excessive  in  any  particular.  He  is  a  very  even 
symmetrical  specimen  of  the  breed,  with  a  lack  of 
style  and  character,  due  perhaps  rather  to  his  long 
neck  and  plain  cow-like  head,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
daylight  one  sees  under  his  body.  He  is  an  example 
of  a  good  frame  thickly  covered  with  good  flesh,  and 
thus  quite  an  ideal  butcher's  beast.  Mr.  Wortley  pur- 
chased bimat  the  show  last  year  from  Mr.  G.  Tidy,  of 


and  these  competed  for  no  less  than  three  prizes  in 
each  class,  besides  large  extra  sums  offered  indepen- 
dently. Mr.  Farthing,  of  Bridgewater,  took  the  prize 
of  j£ioo,  for  a  3J-yr.-old  heifer  of  extraordinary  width 
and  ripeness,  as  the  best  Devon  in  the  place.  She  was 
extraordinary  in  front,  but  somewhat  deficient  behind. 
Brought  out  to  compete  for  the  Challenge  Cup  along 
with  such  animals  as  McCombie's  Scotch  ox,  Reid's 
Scotch  cow,  Harris'  cross-bred  ox,  Lloyd's  Hereford, 
and  Wortley's  Shorthorn,  she  stood  a  great  contrast  as 
regaids  height  and  weight,  but  appeared  to  beat  them 
all  on  a  front  view  in  respect  of  width  and  quality. 
Mr.  Taylor  takes  the  first  prize  with  a  good  ox  in  the 
older  class,  beating  Mr.  Lee  Senior.  Her  Majesty 
takes  the  1st  prize  in  the  younger  class.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  again  1st  in  the  cow  class;  and  Mr.  L.  Senior  is  2d 
in  both  the  female  classes. 

The  Longhoms  are  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  well-fed  beasts,  and  will  probably  be  as  profitable 
to  the  purchaser  as  any  in  the  Hall,  whatever  the 
result  may  have  been  to  their  breeders  and  their 
feeders. 

The  Scotch  Classes  are  very  well  filled,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  but  they  are  small  in  number. 
Four  capital  Polled  oxen  competed  in  Class  17.  There 
were  six  exhibited,  but  two  were  manifestly  inferior  to 
the  others.     Messrs.  McCombie,  Adamson,  Ross,  and 


Judges.  — Mr.  T.  Horley,  Leamington;  Mr.  R.  Newton, 
Campsfield,  Woodstock  ;  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Badminton,  Chippen- 
ham. 

Refekee  for  the  Ages  of  Stock. — Professor  Gamgee, 
r,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. —Mr.  E.  Stanley,  35,  Islington, 
Birmingham. 

Hsrefords. 

Class  1.    Hereford   Oxen   or   Steers,    exceeding   3    years  and 

3  months  old.  —  1st,  ^20,  also  a  prize  of  £100,  of  which  the  sum 
of  10  gs.  was  contributed  by  Colonel  Ratcliff,  10  gs.  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dawes,  and  5  gs.  by  Mr.  W.  Lort,  offered  for  the  best  Hereford  in 
any  of  the  classes,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lloyd,  Bagshaw,  Ross;  breeder, 
Mr.  J.  James,  Amberley  Court,  Monmouth,  age  4  years  and 
8  months ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  H.  Yeomans,  Llowes  Court,  Hay,. 
Hereford  ;  3d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  GroTes,    Brompton,  Shrewsbury,  age 

4  years  and  2  months.  Commended  :  Mr.  W.  Heath,  Ludham 
Hall,  Norwich.  Special  prize  of  £xo,  offered  by  the  butchers  of 
Birmingham  for  the  heaviest  ox  or  steer  in  the  class  :  Exhibitor 
and  breeder,  Mr.  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford,  age 
4  years  and  about  3  months. 

Class  2.  Hereford  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
old. — rst,  .£20,  Mr.  R.  Everall,  Woolstaston  Hall,  Leebotwood, 
Salop,  age  3  years  and  2  months  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  Lud- 
dington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  age  z  years  and  1  month;  3d,  j£$, 
Mr.  Rees  Keene,  Pencraigand  Caerleon,  Monmouth,  age  2  years 
and  10  months. 

Class  3.  Hereford  Cows. — 1st,  ,£15,  Mr.  J.  Crane,  Benthall 
Ford,  Shrewsbury,  age  4  years  and  3  months;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Morris,  Stanley  Pontlarge,  Winchcomb,  age  5  years  and 
2  months ;  3d,  £5,  Mr.  H.  Instone,  Corund,  Salop,  age  5  years 
and  2  months. 

Class  4.  Hereford  Heifers.— 1st,  ^15,  Mr.  W.  Groves,  Bromp- 
ton, Shrewsbury,  age  3  years  and  1  month  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  H.  N, 
Edwards,  Broadward,  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  age  2  years 
and  2  months. 
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Shorthorns. 
Class  5.  Shorthorn  Oxen  or  Steers,  exceeding  3  years  and 
3  months  old.— 1st,  Z20,  and  the  Elkington  ChallengeCup,  offered 
by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  value  100  gs.,  to 
be  won  two  years  successively,  or  any  three  years,  by  the  same 
exhibitor  ;  also  a  prize  of  £100,  of  which  sum  10  gs.  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  C.  N.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  10  gs.  by  Mr.  W. 
Bromley-Davenport,  M.P.,  10  gs.  by  Messrs.  Billing,  Son  & 
Co.,  for  the  best  Shorthorn  in  any  of  the  classes,  Mr.  E  Wortley, 
Ridlington,  Uppingham ;  breeder,  Mr.  W,  Tidy,  Middleton, 
Tamworth,  age  4  years  and  5  months;  2d,  j£io,  Mr.  J.  Walter, 
M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks,  age  4  years;  3d,  ^5, 
Lieut-Col.  Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.,  Lockinge  Park,  Wan- 
tage, Berks,  age  3  years  and  n  months.  Commended  :  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Eastburn  House,  Driffield, 
York. 

Class  6.  Shorthorn  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
old.— 1st,  £20,  Mr.  J.  N.  Beaslev,  Pitsford  Hall,  near  North- 
ampton, age  3  years  and  1  month  ;  2d,  £10,  Lieut. -Col.  Loyd- 
Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.;  3d,  £5,  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton,  age  2  years  and  8  months. 

Class  7.  Shorthorn  Steers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old,  bred 
and  fed  by  the  exhibitor,  a  tenant-farmer  ;  prizes  the  gift  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Muntz.  — 1st,  £1$,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ferris,  Manningford, 
Bohune,  Marlborough,  age  2  years  and  10  months;  2d,  ,£10, 
Mr.  W.  Colwell,  Thorpe-by- Water,  Uppingham,  age  3  years  and 
7  months  ;  3d,  ,£5,  Mr.  W.  Colwell,  age  3  years  and  7  months. 

Class  8.  Shorthorn  Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months 
old.— £10,  Mr.W.  Sisman,  The  Lodge,  Buckworth,  Huntingdon, 
age  2  years  and  3  months. 

Class  9.  Shorthorn  Cows.  —  1st,  /15,  Mr.  J.  Reid,  Gray- 
stone,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  age  5  years  and  6  months  ;  2d, 
£10,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wells,  Hall  Farm,  Withern,  near  Alford, 
Lincolnshire,  age  5  years  and  6  months  ;  3d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  Brad- 
burn,  Wednesrield,  near  Wolverhampton,  age  4  years  and 
L  months.  Highly  Commended  :  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
eigh.  Commended  :  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal  ; 
E.  Abraham,  Barnetby-le-Wold,  near  Ulceby. 

Class  10.  Shorthorn  Heifers.  — ist,  £15,  Mr.  F.  Cartwright, 
The  Grove,     Drakelow,     Burton-on-Trent,     age  2    years    and 

7  months  ;  2d,  £10,  exhibitor  and  breeder,  Mr.  A.  Pike,  Mitton, 
Tewkesbury,  age  3  years  and  11  months;  3d,  £5,  Mr.  A. 
Robotham,    Oak    Farm,     Drayton     Bassett,    Tamworth,      age 

2  years  and  6  months. 

Devons. 

Class  n.  Devon  Oxen  or  Steers.— ist,  ^20,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Glynleigh,  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  age  4  years  and  1  month  ;  ad, 
^10,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury,  age 
4  years  and  8  months  ;  3d,  ,£5,  and  special  prize  of  ^10,  given  by 
the  butchers  of  Birmingham  for  the  heaviest  ox  or  steer  in  the 
class.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  age  4  years  and  5  months. 

Class  12.  Devon  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
old. — ist,  ^20,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  age  2  years  and  11 
months  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Senior,  age  3  years  and  2  months  ; 
3d,  ^5,  Mr.  J.  Jackman,  Hexworthy,  Launceston,  Cornwall, 
age  3  years.     Commended  :  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

Class  13.  Devon  Cows. — ist,  .£15,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  2d,  ,610, 
Mr.  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  age  9  years; 
3d,  £$,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Senior,  age  5  years  9  months. 

Class  14.  Devon  Heifers. — ist,  ,£15,  with  a  special  prize  of 
;£ioo,  of  which  sum  25  gs.  was  contributed  by  the  Hotelkeepers 
and  Innkeepers  of  Birmingham,  for  the  best  Devon  in  any  of  the 
classes,  also  a  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  President,  value  25  gs. ,  for  the  best  animal  of 
any  breed  or  age,  to  be  bred  and  fed  by  the  exhibitor  ;  Mr.  W. 
Farthing,  age  3  years  and  3  months  ;  ad,  ,£10,  Mr.  T.  Lee 
Senior,  age  2  years  and  1  month. 

Longhorns. 

Class  15.  Longhorn  Oxen  or  Steers — ist,  ,£10,  Sir  J.  Harpur 
Crewe,  Bart.,  Calke  Abbey,  Derby,  age  4  years  and 9  months;  2d, 
£<-,,  Mr.  W.  P.  Burbery,  Crofts,  Stratford-on-Avon,  age  3  years 
and  8  months. 

Class  16.  Longhorn  Cows  or  Heifers.  — ist,  ,£10,  Mr.  S. 
Forre&t,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth,  age  7  years  and  8  months  ;  2d, 
£$,  Mr.  R.  H.    Chapman,    Upton,    Nuneaton,  age   3  years  and 

8  months. 

Scotch  Breeds. 

Class  17.  Polled  Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  age. — ist,  ,£15,  and  a 
special  prize  given  by  the  butchers  of  Birmingham  for  the 
heaviest  ox  or  steer  in  the  class,  Mr.  W.  McCombic,  M.P., 
Tillyfour,  Aberdeen,  age  4  years  and  5  months  ;  2d,  ^10,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Adamson,  Balquharn,  Alford,  Aberdeen,  age  4  years  and 
7i  months.  Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  T.  Ross,  Hillhead, 
Forres,  N.B.  Commended:  Mr.  J.  Reid,  Greystone,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Class  18.  West  Highland  Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  age.  — ist, 
£t$,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Floors  Castle,  Kelso, 
age  5  years  and  3  months  ;  2d,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Warley 
Hall,  Birmingham,  age  about  5  years. 

Class  19.  Scotch  Cows  or  Heifers. — ist,  ^15,  and  a  prize  of 
^ioo,  given  for  the  best  Scot  or  cross-bred  in  classes  17  to  23 
inclusive,  Mr.  J.  Reid,  age  4  years  and  5  months. 

Other  Pure  Breeds  and  Cross-bred  Animals. 

Class  20.  Fat  Oxen  or  Steers,  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months 
old. — ist,  £15,  Mr.  R.  Heath  Harris,  Earnhill,  Forres,  Moray- 
shire, age  3  years  and  6  months  ;  2,  £10,  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Bank 
House,  Acklington,  Northumberland,  age  3  years  and  7  months. 
Commended,  and  the  special  prize  given  by  the  butchers  of 
Birmingham  for  the  heaviest  animal  in  the  class:  Messrs.  J.  & 
W.  Martin,  Newmarket,  Aberdeen. 

Class  21.  Fat  Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 
—ist,  j£i5,  Mr.  H.  D.  Adamscn,  age  3  years  and  12  weeks. 

Class  22.  Fat  Cows.— ist,  ^10,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevclyan,  Bart, 
Watlington,  Northumberland,  age  6  years  and  6  months  (Short- 
horn polled). 

Class  23.   Fat  Heifers.— 1st,  ,£10,  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Martin,  age 

3  years  and  9  months  ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewitt,  Norton 
Court,  Taunton,  age  3  years  and  10  months  (cross-bred). 

Extra  Classes. 

Class  24.  Fat  Ox  or  Steer,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of 
the  preceding  classes. — No  entry. 

Class  25.  Cows  and  Heifers.  — Fat  Cow  or  Heifer,  not  qualified 
to  compete  in  any  of  the  preceding  classes.— £5,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sucyd,  Keek  Hall,  Newcastlc-under-Lyme,  age  4  years  and 
a  months. 

The  Sheep  classes  are  not  very  strikingly  filled — the 
larger  black-faced  and  brown-faced  breeds  perhaps  carry- 
ing it  over  the  others  for  merit,  the  Shropshire  and  the 
Oxford  Downs  and  the  West  Country  sheep  being  good  ; 
the  Leicesters  middling,  the  Lincolns  good,  and  the 
Southdowns  not  of  first-rate  merit. 

There  is  only  a  very  short  class  of  Leicester*,  chiefly 
of  the  large-framed,  white-faced,  heavy-wooled  sort, 
and  Mr.  Herrick,  of  Beaumanor  Park,  Leicester,  takes 
the  ist  and  2d  prizes.  Mr.  Byron  is  1st  and  Mr.  Pears 
2d  in  a  very  good  class  of  Li ncolns— the  latter  especially 
of  a  Leicester  type.  The  Cotsiuolds  are  a  small  class 
of  fair  sheep,  Mr.  Mace,  of  Northleach,  taking  both  1st 
and  2d  prizes.  The  Southdowns  comprise  14  entries  in 
two  classes— Mr.  Foljambe  1st,   and  Mr.  Colman  2d, 


in  the  younger  class,  Lord  Walsingham  1st  in  the 
older  class.  They  are  not  at  all  a  remarkable  display, 
nor  are  they  always  an  evenly  sorted  set  of  entries. 
The  ShroPshires  are  the  largest  show,  and  here  South- 
down judges  have  given  }he  palm  to  those  entries  exhi- 
biting the  browner  face,  and  shorter,  closer  wool  of  the 
finer  quality.  Thus,  Lord  Chesham  takes  the  ist  prize  ; 
Mrs.  Beach,  with  a  perhaps  more  strongly  marked 
type  of  the  breed,  is  1st  in  the  older  class. 

The  Oxfordshire  Downs  are  a  very  good  class  ;  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Stilgoe,  Mr.  Druce, 
and  Messrs.  Howard,  contributing  capital  pens.  Mr. 
Morrison  alone  exhibits  in  the  Wiltshire  Down  class, 
and  takes  the  prizes  with  very  good  sheep. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Judges. —Mr.  C.  Clarke,  Scopwick,  Grantham  ;  Mr.  J.  Coxon, 
Freeford,  Lichfield  ;  Mr.  W.  Rigden,  The  Hove,  Brighton. 

Leicesters. 

Class  26.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — 
ist,  £15,  and  an  extra  prize  of  £\o,  given  by  the  Linen  and 
Woollen  Drapers  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  P.  Herrick,  Beau- 
manor  Park,  Leicestershire  ;  2d,  ^10,  Mr.  W.  P.  Herrick. 
Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Highgate  House,  Holme- 
on-Spalding  Moor,  York.  Commended  :  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Lincolns. 

Class  27.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — 
1st,  £15,  and  special  prize  of  ,£10,  given  by  the  Linen  and 
Woollen  Drapers  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green, 
Sleaford  ;  2d,  £\o,  Mr.  J.  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln.  Highly  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  C,  Lister,  Coleby  Lodge,  Lincoln. 

Cotswolds. 
Class  28.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — 
ist,  ^15,  and  a  special  prize  of  ,£10  given  by  the  Linen  and 
Woollen  Drapers  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  T.  Mace,  Sherborne, 
Northleach,  Gloucestershire  ;  2d,  /io,  Mr.  T.  Mace,  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  Z.  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury,  Oxon. 

Southdowns. 

Class  29.  For  the  best  pen  of  3  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding 
23  months  old. — ist,  ,£15,  and  a  silver  cup  or  other  article  of 
plate,  value  logs.,  given  by  Mr.  A.  Biggs  (ex-Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham) as  an  extra  prize,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.  ;  2d, 
,£10,  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich;  3d, 
^5,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Nor- 
folk. Commended:  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton 
Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Class  30.  Fat  Wether,  exceeding  23  and  not  exceeding 
35  months  old. — A  silver  cup  or  other  article  of  plate,  value  £$, 
the  gift  of  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  &  Lowe,  Lord  Walsingham. 
Highly  Commended:  Lord  Walsingham.  Commended:  Lord 
Sondes. 

SHROrSHIRES. 

Class  31.  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — ist,  £1$, 
and  an  extra  prize,  value  10  gs  ,  given  by  Mr.  A.  Biggs  (ex-Mayor 
of  Birmingham),  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Ches- 
ham, Bucks;  2d,  ,£10,  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  Brailes  House,  War- 
wickshire; 3d,  £5,  Lord  Chesham.  Highly  Commended  :  Mrs. 
S.  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Penkridge,  Stafford.  Com- 
mended :  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe,  Gopsal  Hall,  Atherstone  : 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon. 

Class  32.  Fat  Wether,  exceeding  23  and  not  exceeding  30 
months.—  1st,  a  silver  cup,  valuers,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Mapple- 
beck &  Lowe,  Mrs.  Beach.     Highly  Commended  :    Mrs.  Beach. 

OXFORDSHIRES. 

Class  33.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — 
ist,  £1$,  and  extra  prize,  ,£10,  given  by  the  Linen  and  Woollen 
Drapers  of  Birmingham,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock  :  2d,  £10,  Mr.  N.  Stilgoe,  Adder- 
bury,  Oxon  ;  ^d,  ,£5,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Eynsham,  Oxon.  Highly 
Commended  :  Mr.  Z.  W.  Stilgoe.  Commended  :  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Britannia  Farm, 
Bedford. 

Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  or  other  Downs. 

Class  34.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — 
ist,  ,£15,  Mr.  A.  Morrison,  Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts  ;  2d, 
£10,  Mr.  A.  Morrison.     Highly  Commended  :  Mr.  A.  Morrison. 

Class  35.  Three  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old, 
and  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  other  class. — ist,  .£15,  Mr, 
H.  Farthing,  Netherstowey,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 

Class  36.  Three  Fat  Cross-bred  Wethers,  not  exceeding  23 
months  old.  —  ist,  ,£15,  Mr.  C.  Barge,  Weedon,  Northampton- 
shire ;  2d,  £5,  Mr.  E.  Street,  Harrowden  House,  near  Bedford. 
Commended  :  Mr.  N.  Stilgoe. 

Ewes. 
Class  37.  Fat  Leicester  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. 
— A  silver  medal,    value  2  gs.,  Mr.   W.  Brown.     Highly  Com- 
mended: Mr.  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  Oakham.    Commended:  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale. 

Class  38.  Fat  Lincoln  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — 
A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  Mr.  J.  Byron, 

Class  39.  Fat  Cotswold  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. 
—A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  Luddington, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Class  40.  Fat  Southdown  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more 
lambs. — A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  Mr,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe. 
Commended  :  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Class  41.  Fat  Shropshire  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. 
—A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  Mrs.  Beach.  Commended;  Mr. 
W.  Tidy,  Middleton,  Tamworth. 

Class  42.  Fat  Oxfordshire  Ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more 
Iambs.— A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Highly  Commended:  Mr.  Z.  W.  Stilgoe,  Mr.  N.  Stilgoe. 

Class  43.  F?t  Ewe  of  any  other  pure  breed,  having  bred  one 
or  more  lambs. — A  silver  medal,  value  2  gs.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris. 

The  Pigs  do  not  constitute  so  good  a  show  as  we 
have  seen  on  previous  occasions.  The  Berkskires  are 
an  interesting  collection  of  breeding  pigs,  certainly  an 
excellent  display  when  such  handsome  young  pigs  as 
those  shown  by  the  Rev.  G.  Baily,  of  Swindon, 
remain  unnoticed.  They  certainly  came  up  to  our 
idea  of  a  good  Berkshire,  with  more  of  vigour  and 
constitution  into  the  bargain  than  some  of  the  others 
exhibit.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  is  ist,  and 
Miss  Smith  is  2d  in  this  class  with  stock  of  very  fine 
quality  and  wonderful  size  for  their  age. 
The  ist  prize  for  five  pigs  of  any  other  large  breed 
goes  to  a  pen  shown  by  Mr.  Satchwell,  of  Knowle — 
certainly  owing  nothing  to  any  particular  skill  in 
dressing  them  for  exhibition,  for  they  were  unwashed 
and  dirty  ;  but  their  superior  merit  was  apparent  not- 
withstanding. The  2d  prize  went  to  a  pen  of  excellent 
quality,  shown  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Onslow.     The  class 


of  small  pigs  for  breeding  were  also  very  good,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Mr.  Beswicke-Royds,  and  Mr.  W.  Lort 
being  ist,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  fat  pig  classes  were  unusually  scanty,  but 
several  entries  were  disqualified  by  Professor  Gamgee, 
their  dentition  not  agreeing  with  the  alleged  ages. 
Mr.  Beswicke-Royds  is  1st  in  the  older  class,  with  a 
large  white  hog  of  good  quality,  and  there  are  several 
commendations  in  the  class.  The  Marquis  of  Ailes- 
bury  and  Mr.  W.  Lort  take  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
younger  classes. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  in  the  pig  classes  :— 

Judges.— Mr.  E.  Little,  Lanhill,  Chippenham  ;  Mr.  G.  M. 
Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich. 

Fat  Pics. 

Class  44.  Three  Fat  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  10  month* 
old. — ist,  ,£10,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Home  Farm, 
Savernake  Forest,  Marlborough,  Wills,  age  9  months  and 
2  weeks. 

Class  45.  Three  Fat  Pigs,  not  exceeding  15  months  old.— ist, 
,£10,  Mr.  W.  Lort,  The  Cotteridge,  King's  Norton  ;  2d,  £s,  Mr. 
J.  Biggs,  Cubbington,  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  3d,  £3,  Mr.  Z. 
Walker,  Fox  Hollies  Hall,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  46.  Fat  Pig,  exceeding  15  months  old.  — ist,  £6,  Mr. 
C.  R.  N.  Beswicke-Royds,  Pyke  House,  Littleborough.  Man- 
chester; 2d,  £4,  Mr.  W.  E.  Minion;  3d,  £1,  Mr.  R.  Fowler. 
Broughton  Farm,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Commended  :  Messrs.  J. 
Wheeler  &  Sons,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour  ;  Mr.  W. 
Lort ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall, 
Lancashire. 

Breeding  Pigs. — Pigs  of  the  Berkshire  Breed. 

Class  47.  Five  Pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months  old.— ist,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden  ; 
2d,  £$,  Miss  H.  Smith,  The  Croft,  Henley-in-Arden  ;  3d,  £4, 
Mr.  H.  Humfrcy,  Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenham,  Berks.  Com- 
mended :  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.G., 
Moat  House,  Tarporley,  Cheshire  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Humfrey, 
Kingscote  Farm,  Shrivenham,  Berks. 

Pigs  of  other  Large  Breeds. 

Class  48.   Five  Pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months  old.— ist,  ^10,  Mr.  T.  Satchwell,  Hernfield  House, 
Knowle  ;    2d,  ^5,    Mr.    M.    Walker,    Stockley    Park,    Onslow, 
Burton-on-Trent ;  3d,  ,£3,  Mr.  H.  Robson,  Penkridge,  Stafford. 
Pigs  of  a  Small  Breed. 

Class  49.  Five  Pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months  old. — ist,  £10,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Lancashire  ;  2d,  ,£5,  Mr.  C.  R.  N. 
Beswicke-Royds  ;  3d,  £■$,  Mr.  W.  Lort.  Highly  Commended  : 
Mr.  T.  Statte'r,  Stand  Hall,  Whitcfield,  near  Manchester. 

The  Poultry  are,  as  usual,  a  most  important  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition  here.  Arranged  in  a  separate 
hall,  with  a  gallery,  round  which  you  can  walk  and 
enjoy  the  spectacle  below,  you  certainly  are  impressed 
with  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  Birmingham  above 
all  other  shows,  as  both  a  complete  and  select  display 
of  every  section  of  this  important  part  of  English 
argicultural  economy.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen 
entries  in  14  classes  of  Dorking  ;  236  entries  in  12 
classes  of  Cochins ;  no  fewer  than  656  entries  in  10 
classes  of  Brahma  Poutra  ;  smaller  clases  of  Malays, 
Creve  Coeurs,  Houdans,  Spanish,  Hamburgh,  Polish,  and 
Game  Fowl,  which  include  among  them  no  fewer  than  49 
classes  and  6S2  entries — such  is  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  work  for  the  judges — and  this  does  not  include 
Bantams,  pigeons,  nor  ducks  and  geese  and  turkeys. 
We  can  refer  only  to  some  of  the  weights  of  the  prize 
birds,  including  19  lb.  10  oz.  for  Rouen  drake  and 
duck,  shown  by  Mr,  J.  C.  N.  Pope;  17  lb.  6  oz.  for 
Aylesbury  drake  and  duck,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler; 
56  lb.  6  oz.  for  Mr.  Fowler's  goose  and  gander  ;  38  lb. 
6  oz.  for  Mr.  F.  LythaU's  1st  prize  turkey  ;  37  lb.  40Z. 
and  31  lb.  6  oz.  respectively  for  the  best  8  months 
old  turkey  cock  and  hen,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Lythall. 

The  Root  Show  is  of  striking  merit,  not  only  as 
regards  those  classes  competing  for  the  prizes,  but  also, 
and  one  might  say  so  generally,  in  respect  of  those 
which  fill  the  magnificent  stands  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Webb,  of  Wordsley ;  Messrs.  Morris  &  Green,  of 
Wolverhampton;  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester;  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  London  ;  Messrs. 
Felloe,  of  Birmingham ;  and  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 
The  Wolverhampton  stand  was  especially  large  and 
well-filled  with  a  capital  show  of  Mangels  and  Swedes 
and  Kohl  Rabi,  and  the  best  Swedes  we  saw  in  the 
Hall  were  collected  on  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Proctor  & 
Ryland.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  manure  dealer  who 
thus  comes  to  the  front,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  is 
those  who  deal  in  the  food  of  plants  rather  than  those 
who  deal  in  the  seeds  of  plants  that  can  thus  secure 
the  heaviest  and  handsomest  roots.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  merit  of  the  roots  on  the  stands  as  well, 
and  we  shall  next  week  be  able,  we  hope,  to  enter 
more  particularly  into  this  subject. 

The  seeds,  and  roots,  and  tubers  shown  in  competition 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  are  a  very  fine  series  of  classes. 
TheMangels,perhaps,arerathermoreforkyand  not  quite 
so  heavy  as  we  have  seen  them.  The  other  roots,  and 
especially  the  Kohl  Rabi  and  the  Cabbages,  are  quite 
up  to  the  mark.  Sir  F.  Smythe  is  1st  in  competition 
for  Messrs.  Froctor  &  Ryland's  cup.  Mr.  Perry  takes 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  cup.  Sir  F.  Smythe  is  again 
ist  in  the  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter's  cup.  Colonel 
North  takes  the  cup  offered  by  the  Lawson  Seed  Com- 
pany for  a  class  of  6  Swedes,  6  Kohl  Rabi,  6  Globe 
Mangels,  6  Intermediate  Mangels,  6  Long  Red  Man- 
gels, and  6  Turnips.     They  are  a  very  fine  collection. 

In  the  general  classes  the  Kohl  Rabi  are  excellent — 
Mr.  Hall  ist,  and  Sir  F.  Smythe  2d.  The  Long 
Mangels  are  very  fine,  but  somewhat  various- 
Mr.  J.  Smith  ist.  The  Globe  Mangels  very 
good — Mr.    Perry     1st,}    and    Colonel    North    2d. 
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The  Swedes  are  a  large  and  excellent  show — Mr. 
Guilding  ist,  and  Mr.  Greaves  2d.  There  is  a  good 
show  of  common  Turnips  and  Carrots.  The  Cabbages 
are  astonishing — Mr.  Robinson,  of  Melbourne,  Derby, 
as  usual,  takes  the  prize.  There  is  a  very  fine  and 
elaborate  collection  of  Potatos.  The  corn  also  is  an 
interesting  show,  though  not  a  large  one  ;  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay  takes  1st  prizes  for  Talavera  Wheat, 
and  other  white  Wheats  and  red  Wheats,  the  two 
last  being  won  with  Chidham  and  Nursery  Wheat  re- 
spectively. There  is  a  remarkably  excellent  display  of 
Beans  and  Peas — Mr.  G.  Dunkley,  of  Kingsthorpc, 
Northampton,  being  1st  in  both  classes  of  Peas  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  of  Aylesbury,  ist  in  Beans. 

The  Implements  occupy  no  fewer  than  55  stands  on 
the  ground  floor.  All  the  leading  makers  exhibit,  and 
steam  engines,  threshing  and  barn  machinery,  imple- 
ments of  carriage  and  tillage,  and  for  preparing  food, 
are  all  here  for  comparison  and  choice.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  next  week  of  a  fuller  report  of 
implements  in  the  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  and  must  be  content  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, with  this  brief  notice  of  a  well  filled  department 
of  the  show. 

Wc  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lythall 
and  the  other  able  and  energetic  officers  of  the  Society 
on  the  success  of  the  meeting  hitherto.  The  following 
attendance  has  been  announced  of  the  past  three 
days : — 


1871. 


Monday  j      5,050 

Tuesday  !      6,589 

Wednesday 14. 739 


6,729 
7.356 


i$73- 


8,353 


Some  Correspoitbcitte. 

Will  a  Sewage  Farm  Pay  ?— Will  not  Mr. 
Mechi,  or  any  other  of  your  constant  readers  interested 
in  sewage,  come  forward  with  a  more  practised  pen 
than  mine,  to  convince  Mr.  Hope  that  the  "Barbarian" 
is  really  an  advocate  for,  and  not  an  opponent  of, 
sewage  farming?  Mr.  Hope's  letter  of  the  23d  inst., 
shows  that  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  read  mine 
of  May  26  last  as  well  as  those  which  he  more 
immediately  notices,  and  it  appears  inexplicable  to  my 
untutored  common  sense  how  any  portion  of  my  three 
letters  can  be  interpreted  into  "scoffing  at  Mr.  Hope 
as  a  ridiculous  person."  Those  letters  would  rather,  I 
should  think,  indicate  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  their 
writer,  that  others  should  be  convinced  of  a  truth 
which  he  firmly  believed  in  his  own  mind,  but  which 
he  thought  in  danger  of  being  obscured  from  the 
vision  of  others  by  the  mists  of  popular  prejudice  so 
apt  to  contrast  theory  and  practice,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former.  When  I  believe  in  a  theory,  and  wish 
to  extend  that  belief  to  others,  I  strive  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  "  example  is  better  than  precept,"  with- 
out quarrelling,  however,  with  those  who  appear  to 
reverse  that  popular  saying  ; — but  then,  unfortunately, 
I  was  not  educated  at  Mr.  Hope's  university,  and  can 
only  hope  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  Staff  College 
in  engineering,  chemistry,  and  other  subjects  to 
the  practical  working  of  a  sewage  farm. 
I  did  not  reply  to  Mr.  Hope's  questions—"  1,  Why 
shouldasewage  farm  not  pay?"  and,  2,  "If  thebarbarian 
does  not  buy  his  guano  and  other  manures  of  that 
nature  for  his  unsewaged  land  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  they  contain,  how  in  the  name  of 
wonder  does  he  arrive  at  their  money-value  ? " — 
because  I  have  an  aversion  to  occupying  your  valuable 
space  by  reminding  him  of  the  extremely  heavy  labour 
bills  inseparable  from  a  sewage  farm,  and  the  numerous 
acknowledged  failures  of  Local  Boards  who  have 
undertaken  the  management  of  such  farms  on  the 
representations  of  Mr.  Hope  and  others  that  they 
would  prove  profitable,  or  by  the  apparently  super- 
fluous assertion  of  my  adhesion  to  the  universally 
acknowledged  nitrogen  standard,  by  which  the  money- 
value  of  manures  can  be  so  simply  and  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Mr.  Hope  may  be  quite  right  in  saying 
that  "a  really  practical  farmer  does  not  want  to  know 
how  much  money  another  farmer  is  making  under 
ceatain  favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions,  but  how 
many  tons  of  Turnips,  or  how  many  quarters  of  Wheat 
per  acre,  he  can  count  on  getting,  &c.  ; "  but  that 
individual  will  also  want  to  know  what  extra  expenses 
he  must  incur  per  ton  or  per  quarter  in  the  preparation  of 
his  land  and  the  application  of  the,  to  him,  unaccustomed 
manure,  before  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  he  can  adopt 
its  use  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  pocket. 
Such  a  farmer  knows,  too,  that  if  he  elect  to  take  a 
town's  sewage  he  must  receive  it  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  to  purify  it  for  sanitary  reasons,  without 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  his  land  ;  and  thus  I 
can  see  no  more  effectual  way  of  convincing  farmers 
and  town  councillors  than  by  endeavouring  to  show 
them  examples  of  properly-managed  sewage  farms, 
with  accounts  in  money  open  to  the  fullest  investigation 
for  a  series  of  years.  Mr.  Hope  can  hardly  charge  me 
with  the  slightest  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  work  of 
the  committee,  because  I  have  ventured  to  urge  my 
belief  that  their  conclusions  should  be  put  into  practice,  J 


and  not  remain  floating  in  the  air,  above  the  heads  of 
those  for  whose  guidance  their  inquiry  was  undertaken  ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  assumes  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hope  can  give  me  many  most  useful  hints,  and  no 
one  could  welcome  them  more  than  I  am  prepared  to 
do,  for  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing a  new  trade  after  one  is  40  years  of  age.  The 
difficulty  would  seem  insuperable  to  some  persons,  but 
Mr.  Mechi  is  a  favourable  example  for  my  encourage- 
ment. Mr.  Hope  is  quite  right  in  his  suggestion  about 
my  stock  of  "man,"  which,  from  all  I  can  learn,  is 
little  more  than  half  the  strength  advertised  in  my 
case,  as  in  his — about  9000.  I  am,  further,  much 
incommoded  by  excess  of  storm  water,  and,  worse  still, 
by  the  admission  of  large  quantities  of  brook  water  and 
sand,  which,  owing  to  a  defect  in  a  "connection," 
come  down  the  sewer  in  shoals  when  the  brook  is 
fuller  than  usual.  I  am  promised  an  early  remedy  for 
this  latter  evil,  and  am  not  without  hope  that  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  will  some  day  or  other  require  the 
borough  to  adopt  the  "  separate  system  "  of  drainage, 
and  thus  prevent  the  rainfall  from  excessively  diluting 
my  valuable  liquor,  and  carrying  much  of  it  to  the 
brook  by  certain  "overflows,"  constructed  for  the 
protection  of  my  tanks  against  floods,  and  intercepting 
all  excess  over  a  given  flow  down  the  sewer  before  it 
reaches  my  jurisdiction.  I  have  been  led  to  write  thus 
much  in  defence  of  the  position  I  originally  took  up  ; 
but  really,  Mr.  Editor,  the  correspondence  must  have 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  indulgence,  and  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Hope  would  do  better  by  coming  down  to 
make  an  amicable  inspection  of  my  humble  efforts  to 
put  his  theory  in  practice  (at  a  farm  which  will  welcome 
him  at  any  time),  than  by  reviving  an  extinct  English 
Sunday  pastime,  by  persisting  in  drawing  me,  like  a 
badger,  from  my  obscure  corner  of  North  Wales,  to  be 
the  weekly  sport  (or,  more  probably,  the  bore)  of  your 
constant  and  casual  readers.  Alfred  Jones,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Hbfod-y-W&n  Farm,   Wrexham,  Nov.  30. 

New  York  Mills  Sale. — As  I  do  not  wish  that  a 
fact,  really  of  importance,  should  get  hidden  in  per- 
sonal wrangle,  I  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Housman's  letter  of  to-day ;  and  as  I  regard  Mr. 
Carr's  letters  as  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
reception  they  met  with  from  the  English  Agricultural 
Press,  I  do  not  intend,  except  on  compulsion,  again  to 
mention  Mr.  Carr.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
it  has  been  painful  to  me  to  come  into  collision  with 
him,  for  I  liked  his  writings,  and  have  other  reasons  for 
wishing  not  to  wound  him  unnecessarily  ;  but  the 
preliminaries  of  the  New  York  Mills  sale,  including  the 
percentage  scheme,  which  we  may  now  take  for 
granted  (for  both  the  parties  to  it  acknowledge  it),  indi- 
cate a  very  unsound  condition  of  the  Agricultural  Press. 
Such  a  plan  as  that  now  revealed  could  not  have  been 
proposed  or  accepted  did  not  a  very  widespread  error 
exist  as  to  the  functions  of  a  reporter,  and  a  common 
belief  as  to  what  can  be  practised  with  impunity.  A 
reporter  is  not  an  advocate,  and  has  no  right,  either  for 
fear,  favour,  or  hire,  to  make  himself  one;  he  is  entrusted 
with  some  of  the  functions  of  a  juryman,  and  has  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  absent  subscriber  to  the 
paper  which  employs  him,  and  the  paper  which 
employs  him  is  bound  to  see  that  his  position  is  not 
abused  ;  and  what  the  leading  English  daily  papers  hold 
to  be  the  limits  within  which  the  reporter  must  exercise 
his  calling,  was  recently  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  upon  the  Khivan 
expedition.  It  very  soon  was  detected  that  his  so- 
called  "Letters  by  the  Way"  consisted  largely  of 
vamped  up  extracts  from  old  magazine  articles  of  his 
own  writing.  There  was  a  general  outcry  at  once 
among  all  the  leading  journals,  and  the  paper  thus 
deluded,  and  deceiving  its  own  readers,  took  vigorous 
measures  to  put  itself  right  with  its  subscribers  and  the 
profession  ;  yet  here  no  one's  pecuniary  interests  were 
jeopardised  by  cooked  reports.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  keeping  faith  with  the  service  and  with  the 
public,  and  the  offender  was  summarily  dealt  with. 
But  in  the  New  York  Mills  case  it  is  avowed  that  "  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale — i.e.,  the  sums  to  be  got  out  of 
other  breeders'  pockets — were  to  be  enhanced  several 
thousand  pounds,"  by  a  process  which  so  closely  re- 
sembles in  principle  vending  adulterated  food  and  drink 
that  I  cannot  detect  the  difference.  An  account — 
really  an  advertisement,  and  as  such  only  appropriate  to 
the  advertising  columns — was  to  be  inserted  in  that 
part  of  a  London  paper  in  which  the  editor  pro- 
fesses to  give  authentic  information  to  those  who  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  By  reason  of  their 
being  scattered  in  remote  parishes,  and  having  com- 
paratively few  opportunities  of  comparing  paper  with 
paper,  no  class  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporters 
they  trust,  as  the  agriculturist  class.  And  unless  strict 
honour  is  observed  and  enforced,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  any  so-called  farmers'  or  breeders'  organs 
at  all.    G.  Gilbert,  Nov.  29. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Minesing,  Ontario  :  Nov.  19. — Our  Wheat  was 
looking  well  when  the  snow  came,  which  has  now 
covered  it  in  all  probability  for  the  winter.  There  was 
only  just  time  to  finish  the  usual  fall  ploughing.  We 
are    now    busy  getting   out   firewood   for  sawing  by 


machine,  to  prepare  for  next  winter's  consumption. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  abundance  of  partridges, 
which  are  very  fine,  with  hairy  legs,  and  of  the  flavour 
of  blackcock,  and  nearly  as  large.  There  is  one  de- 
scription smaller,  not  much  larger  than  grouse,  and  of 
the  same  flavour,  and  with  very  beautiful  plumage. 
Deer,  which  used  to  be  very  plentiful  here,  are  now 
only  to  be  met  with  further  north,  about  40  miles, 
where  they  are  very  plentiful.  J.  M. 


Sorictks. 

BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Council  Meeting  :  Dec.  2. — Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  principal  matters  dis- 
cussed had  reference  to  the  Bristol  meeting  in  1S74, 
the  Croydon  meeting  in  1S75,  and  the  Society's 
Centenary  meeting  at  Bath  in  1S77. 

Croydon  Meeting,  1S75. — A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Croydon  local  commiteee,  inviting  the 
Society  to  hold  its  meeting  in  that  parish  in  1S75,  and 
announcing  that  the  necessary  funds  have  been  sub- 
scribed, and  suitable  land  for  the  showyard  and  trial 
fields  provided.  As  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Council  and  the  local  committee  was  simply  one  of 
detail,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray, 
V.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Mr. 
Knollys,  Colonel  Lennard,  and  Colonel  Luttrell,  was 
appointed  to  visit  Croydon  on  an  early  day,  with  power 
to  complete  the  arrangements. 

Bristol  Meeting,  1S74.—  For  this  meeting,  which  will 
commence  on  Monday,  June  8,  the  prize  list  was  finally 
settled  and  confirmed.  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  ,£2070 
are  offered  by  the  Society  in  the  several  departments 
of  stock,  poultry,  arts,  and  Honiton  lace,  and  the 
list  will  be  augmented  by  the  offer  of  ,^53°  ky  the 
Bristol  local  committee,  chiefly  with  the  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  horses  and  cattle  breeding, 
dairy  produce,  &c.  Mr.  Miles,  of  Exeter,  again 
renews  his  prizes  for  horse-shoeing  ;  and  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  the  Tuesday  of  the  show,  the  Wring- 
ton  and  West  Mendip  Association  ofler  ^35  in 
prizes  for  sheep-shearing,  open  to  all  England. 
Among  the  special  prizes  are  two  of  50  gs.  each 
offered  by  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of 
Bristol  for  the  best  thorough-bred  and  cart  stallions 
respectively,  which  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
Bristol  market  fortnightly  for  a  limited  term  ;  whilst  the 
local  committee  offer  prizes  of  ^25  and  £\o  for  mares 
or  geldings  fitted  for  town  work  ;  ^20  and  ^10  for  cart 
mares  foaled  in  1S70  and  1S71  ;  ,£20  and  £\o  for 
mules  15  hands  high  ;  and  a  champion  prize  of  £$0  f°r 
the  best  hunter,  mare,  or  gelding,  in  the  yard,  equal  to 
14  stones  across  country.  Jumping  will  be  discoun- 
tenanced ;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  owners  of 
valuable  horses  to  send  their  animals  for  competition, 
the  rules  relating  to  veterinary  inspection  will  be 
materially  relaxed  from  those  of  former  meeting. 
In  the  classes  for  horned  cattle  the  local  com- 
mittee offer  ist  and  2d  prizes  of  ^"io  and  £$ 
for  the  best  pairs  of  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Devon  heifers  respectively  e,  a  champion  prize  of  ^40 
for  the  best  bull  inv  the  yard,  irrespective  of  class  ;  and 
a  second  champion  prize  of  ^30  for  the  best  in-calf 
cow  in  the  yard.  First  and  2d  sheep  prizes  of  £,\0 
and  ,£5  are  offered  for  the  best  10  four-tooth  couples, 
in  the  wool,  long  and  short  respectively.  ^30  for 
cheese;  and  /S  for  fresh  butter.  In  order  that  the 
machinery  and  implement  departments  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  admission  of  ill-assorted  articles 
having  little  or  no  connection  with  agriculture,  a  sepa- 
rate miscellaneous  department  will  be  established  in 
another  part  of  the  yard,  and  in  this  alone  will  car- 
riages and  other  articles  not  strictly  agricultural  be 
permitted  to  be  shown,  at  advanced  rates. 

The  Journal. — It  was  announced  that  the  Society's 
Journal  is  ready  for  publication,  and  will  shortly  be  in 
the  hands  of  members. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— Mr. 
William  Collins,  Timsbury,  near  Bath  ;  Mr.  Fry, 
Radford,  near  Bath;  Mr.  Gibbs,  Combe  Hay,  near 
Bath;  Mr.  W.  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth  ; 
Mrs.  Langdon,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton  ;  Mr.  S. 
Mattick,  Englishcombe,  near  Bath  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Sim- 
mons, Langford,  Somerset;  Mr.  W.  Titley,  Bath; 
Mr.  M.  Walker,  Stockley  Park,  Burton-on-Trent  j 
Mr.  J.  C.  Whitehead,  Maidstone. 

CIRENCESTER  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  Operation  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Interests  of  Tenant- Farmers. — This  was  the  subject  of 
a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Snowsell  at  the  meeting  of 
this  Chamber  last  week,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
nearly  full  report,  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart., 
M.P.,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Snowsell  said  : — The  verdict  delivered  by 
other  classes  of  society  against  the  tenant-farmers  has 
been  "Grumblers,  grumblers,  a  set  of  grumblers  ; " 
and  as  one  belonging  to  that  class,  I  must  admit  that, 
looked  at  from  their  point  of  view,  there  seems  some 
reason  for  the  verdict.  But  I  would  remind  them  of 
the  old  adage,  "  no  one  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches 
but  he  who  wears  it."  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of 
writing  this  paper  purposely  to  show  what  causes  we 
have  for  grumbling,  and,  further,  that  the  removal  of 
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these  causes  would  change  our  character.     In  the  first 
place,  allow  me,  sir,  to  offer  some  excuse  for  the  past ; 
and  I  will  ask  whether  the  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  other  classes  would  not  be  equally  dissatisfied,  and 
grumbling,  if  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  business  they 
had  to  contend  with  things  as  opposed  to  their  interests 
as  we  have  ?     And,    then,  whether  our  grumbling  is 
the   best   means   of  enlightening  others  of  our  posi- 
tion?   To  answer   the   first   of  the   questions,    when 
we  speak   of  opposing    influences    we    are    not  sup- 
posed to  refer  so  much  to  our  proverbially  unsettled 
climate  (which  would  be  useless),  but  to  other  influ- 
ences more  discouraging,  viz.,   the  fear  of  having  to 
maintain  too  large  a  stock  of  ground  game ;  the  liability 
to  be  turned  out  at  a  six  months'  notice,  the  unnecessary 
restrictions  as   to   cropping,    the   unfairness    of    local 
taxation,  and  the  want  of  a  fair  and  just  tenant-right 
Act.     And  we  say  that  if  these  local  discouragements 
were  removed,  and  the  said  Act  made  the  law  of  the 
country,  we  might  hope  to  see  the  tenant-farmer  as 
contented  a   subject   as   any   in   the   land.       And   in 
speaking  of  how  this  is  to  be  wrought,  it  leads  me  to 
answer  the  second  question,  and  that  answer  is — Not 
by  grumbling.     The  better  plan  was  pointed  out  by  (I 
think)  Lord  Derby,  when  he  said,   "Thanks  to  the 
press,  the  country  was  in  a  position  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  Wheat  in  matters  that  were  discussed 
before  these  Chambers."     Then  it  is  admitted,  by  so 
good  an  authority  as  his  lordship,  that  all  is  not  corn 
which  is  submitted  to  these  Chambers,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  healthy  discussion   here,  and   in  the  public 
newspapers,  that  the  chaff  can  be  separated  from  the 
Wheat.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  subjects  touched 
upon  by  this  paper  will  be  well  winnowed  here  and 
elsewhere  ;  that  only  the  good  corn  shall  be  left,  and 
its  results  the  improvement  of  all  the  interests  con- 
nected with  the  soil.     Among  the  many  means  of  not 
doing  it,  let  me  refer  to  modes  of  conducting 


Agricultural  Meetings. — Has  it  not  been  the  rule  to 
avoid  all  political  questionsatagricultural  meetings?  But 
is  itsound  policy  to  avoid  questions  (though  political)  that 
affect  our  interests  ?  The  mercantile  and  other  inte- 
rests have  increased  their  influence  and  wealth,  by 
doing  the  very  things  we  so  studiously  avoid.  Cer- 
tainly we  err  in  refusing  to  follow  so  good  an  example. 
Even  now  they  are  agitating  the  repeal  of  the  Income- 
tax,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means  if  successful — 
extra  taxation  on  land  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
if  the  docile,  though  grumbling  animal,  the  agricultural 
interest,  already  handicapped  with  the  burden  of  local 
taxation,  for  objects  other  than  local,  should  try  to  get 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  plant  his  forelegs  firmly  into 
his  native  soil,  send  his  heels  high  in  the  air,  and  try 
to  throw  some  of  the  extra  burden  on  that  sleekest  of 
all  animals,  personal  property.  We  grumble  further 
that  at  these  and  other  meetings  held  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  or  where  it  is  thought  proper  to  consider 
questions  affecting  our  special  business,  that  instead  of 
discussing  matters  really  practical,  the  tenant-farmer 
is  lectured,  everybody  seeming  to  know  what  is  best 
for  him  to  do  but  himself.  Just  to  give  you  an  example. 
Some  speakers  say  that  the  labourer  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  cow,  for  the  bringing  up  of  his  family,  &c, 
forgetting  that  there  would  be  four  months  in  the  year 
(and  that  generally  in  winter)  when  the  cow  would  be 
dry  ;  so  that  if  the  milk  is  so  desirable,  how  could  they 
do  without  it  at  that  time  of  year  ?  Could  the  majority 
of  tenant-farmers  afford  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to 
devote  the  produce  of  one  cow  for  their  families'  use  ? 
Yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  what  other  use  could  a 
labourer  devote  his  to  ?  Again,  supposing  from  short- 
ness of  keep,  fodder,  or  grass  keep,  was  dear,  how  is 
the  labourer  to  find  the  means  of  maintaining  his  cow? 
And  he  would  not  like  to  see  it  famishing,  knowing 
he  was  not  only  losing  in  the  produce,  but  in  the  cow 
herself.  Again,  how  would  it  be  in  the  case  of 
accident,  or  death?  Would  not  such  contingencies 
make  his  case  worse  than  better,  because  most  of  those 
speakers  who  advocate  this  step  say  "  that  such 
labourers  do  not  receive  wages  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together."  I  will  only  add,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  great  temptation  in  his 
way,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
I  say,  do  no  such  thing,  but  pay  all  their  wages  in 
money,  and  money  only.  This  idea  they  start  in  favour 
of  the  children,  but  you  have  only  to  go  into  our 
villages  to  see  that,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned, 
they  are  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  in  this  respect 
would  bear  the  palm  from  the  children  bred  in  towns, 
that  is,  if  sturdy  limbs  and  rosy  cheeks  are  any  test. 
Having  so  briefly  noticed  agricultural  meetings,  which 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  by  the  heading  of  this  paper, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 

Agricultural  Chambers.— Here  all  questions  sub. 
mitted  should  be  dealt  with  openly  and  fearlessly,  each 
member  allowed  to  think  and  speak  his  own  senti- 
ments without  reserve,  and  when  the  opinions  of  all 
have  been  obtained,  to  take  such  action  as  the  united 
judgment  shall  commend.  At  the  Gloucester  Cham- 
ber, when  discussing  the  subject  of  "Compensation 
for  Unexhausted  Improvements,"  as  reported  in  the 
Wilts  ami  Gloucestershire  Standard,  Mr.  Yorke  said  : 
"  The  question,  therefore,  for  them  to  consider  was 
how  far  could  they  provide  against  occasional  hard- 
ships of  this  kind  (the  landlord  taking  possession  of  the 
tenant's    improvements),     for     occasional     only     he 


believed  them  to  be,  without  on  the  other  hand  going 
too  far  in  the  way  of  interfering  by  legislation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  agreements  they  choose  to 
make.     There  was  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  day,  as 
many  of  those  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  saw, 
too  much  was  attempted  by  legislation.     It  certainly 
would  be  very  undesirable    that    farmers   should   be 
dictated  to,  as  to  what  labour  they  should  employ,  what 
machines  they  should  use,   what  should  be  the  rota- 
tion of  their  crops  "  (are  not  the  majority  of  us  already 
restricted  in  that  respect)— "or  what  should  be  the 
character  of  the  accommodation  they  should  provide 
lor  their  labourers."     Now   do   we   not   see   a  little 
scientific  sparring  in  such  arguments  as  these  ?     Is  it 
not  like  squaring  up  at  the  dummies?     I  see  no  real 
substance  in  them,  certainly  not  in  the  "  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,"  that  could  receive  the  shadow  of  a  blow 
from  such  reasoning  as  this.     If  so,   will  Mr.  Yorke 
kindly  point  out   in  which  section  of  the  Bill  it  was 
proposed  to  do  anything  so  irrational.     I  have  tried  to 
study  the  Bill  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  I 
must  say,  as  a  tenant-farmer,  there  is  only  one  clause 
which  I  think  imperfect,  and  that,   I  believe,  is  the 
1 6th,  which  says,  "That  a  tenant  holding  a  farm  for 
20  years  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bill." 
I  submit  that  is  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  on  behalf  of  the 
landowners   and    labourers,    when   the   Bill   is   again 
introduced   next   session,    that    that    clause    will    be 
amended ;    that    leases  and    "  tenant-right "   will   go 
hand  in  hand,   instead  of  being  pitted  against   each 
other,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  shall  be  kept 
going  up  to  the   very  day  of  the  expiration   of  the 
lease,  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  and  incoming 
tenant,    and  also  the  labourer.      As  regards  the  last 
sentence  which  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Yorke's  speech,  I 
consider  that  the  law  would  be  quite  as  much  justified 
in  stepping  in  to  see  to  the  housing  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  labourer  as  ever  it  could  be  in  seeing  to  the 
housing  and  accommodation  of  cows  kept  in  London. 
(See  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,  Nov.  20,  1S73.) 
Gentlemen,    we  see    the    same   kind   of   sparring   in 
another  speaker,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  M.  P.  for  North 
Wilts,   who  said,   "He  could  not  conceive  that  any 
man     of     common     sense     or      intelligence     could 
hesitate     to      approve     of     broad     principles,     that 
whatever     capital    a     man    invested      in     the    soil, 
belonging     to     another    person,    he    should    be    en- 
titled  to  receive    the    full   benefit    of;    and    that,    if 
from    any    accident,    design,     or    intention     on    the 
part  of  the  contracting   parties,    he   had  to  turn  out 
belore  he  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  outlay,  he 
should  receive  compensation  for  the  improvements  he 
had   made,  which  were   yet  unexhausted."     I  would 
ask  the  worthy  baronet  how  it  is  that  men  of  common 
sense   and   intelligence    have   not  done   so   ere   this? 
Has  not  the  cry  been  as  loud,  and  as  bitter,  of  the  want 
of  that  security  years  back,  as  now?     If  he  would  not 
think  it  impertinent  on  my  part,    I  would  refer  him 
to  an  article  in  Morton's    Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  186,  to  see  that  the  question  of  the  security 
of  the  tenant's  capital  was  put  before  the  public  in 
so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  form  that  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  its  importance,   and   the  landed  in- 
terest should    have   adopted    it,    but    they  have  not. 
Therefore,  if  so  desirable  an  end  should  be  gained,  and 
gained  it  will  be,  the  thanks  of  every  tenant-farmer  will 
be  due  to  these  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  country.     To  use  another  simile,  do 
not  such  remarks  appear  "like  holding  with  the  hare, 
while  running  with  the  hounds."     Again,  sir,  I  submit 
that  such  statements   should    not    pass  unchallenged, 
because  false  impressions  are  produced,  outsiders  hear 
only  one   side  of  this  great  question,   they   therefore 
think  we  have  only  fancied  grievances,  and  so  are  con- 
firmed in  their  opinions  of  us,  that  we  are  grumblers. 
But  I  think,   gentlemen,  I  have  found  out  something 
better  than  grumbling,  which  has  done,  and  can  do,  so 
little  for  us,   and  that  better  thing  is  action — action, 
that  shall  have  for  its  motto,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  yon."     Let  us  first  of  all 
place  before  our  landlords  and  the  public   in  a   fair 
light,  and  in  temperate  language,  which  I  submit  has 
been  done  at  most  of  these  Chambers,  and  then  let  us, 
without  good  reason  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  through 
the   discussions  and   influence  of  these  Chambers   of 
Agriculture,    increase   the   cry   that    has   gone   forth, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  "the 
want  of  proper  security,"  until  it  shall  be  impossible 
for    the   most   unheeding   county  member   to   remain 
longer  deaf  to  it. 


Tenant-Right. — A  few  words  on  this  subject.  Sir, 
we  have  only  to  look  around  at  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  country,  when  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (England)  Bill  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read,  to  see  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  landlords  and  tenants'  interests  lay.  As 
tenant-farmers  we  do  not  ask  for  fixity  of  tenure,  or  to 
be  reimbursed  for  disturbance  of  occupation,  but  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  by  which  the  properly  put  into 
and  upon  the  land  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the 
landlords'  property  at  the  same  time  should  be  pro- 
tected from  dilapidations.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
outrageous  in  this  !  Yet,  if  I  understood  the  Bill 
rightly,  it  did  not  propose  even  that,  for  it  demanded 
that  all  such  property  should  be  remunerative  ;  that  is, 
that  tenants  should  only  be  allowed  for  such  improve- 
ments as  were  unexhausted,  so  that  if  tenants,  in  utter 


ignorance  of  their  business,  or  in  opposition  to  their  land- 
lords, or  even  by  the  wish  of  their  landlords,  erected 
buddings,  &c,  or  drained  land  which  did  not  add  to  its 
actual  value,  they  would  not  be  allowed  for  such  outlay. 
That  we  ask— and  we  think  it  moderate  and  fair  too. 
The  landlords'  property  protected,  and  the  unexhausted 
capital  of  the  tenant  recognised.       If  this  is  granted 
(and  I  cannot  see  that  less  can  well  be  done),  why  this 
opposition  to  the  12th  clause?  for  are  we  not  depending 
more,  year  by  year,  upon  the  artificial,  than  the  natural 
fertdity  of  the  soil  ?     There  is  one  thing  we  have  t,> 
complain  of  (and  we  may  as  well  do  it  here  belore  we 
come  to  discuss  the  question),  that  no  sooner  is  any 
measure  brought  forward  intended  to  better  our  condi- 
tion than  it  is  at  once  made  a  political  party  question, 
and  we  ask  that  the  Tenant-right  Act  be  str'rpt  of  that 
aspect,  and  decided  only  on  its  merits.     Now  let  11  i 
look  at  some  of  the  objections  to  this  question.     We 
are  met  by  the  "bugbear"  of  interference  with  "power 
of  freedom    of    contract,"  and    are   told    that    those 
farmers  are  fools  who  sign  an  agreement  without  fir.-t 
stipulating  to  be  paid  (or   all   unexhausted  improve- 
ments.     And,   on    the    other    hand,   we   have  good 
authority  that  such  a  stipulation  would  be  mere  waste 
paper,   as  regards    the  successors  of  more  than  two- 
thirds   of    the   landowners  of    the  United  Kingdom. 
That  being  so,  what  becomes  of  this  cry,  "  Interference 
with  the  power  of  contract,"  seeing  that  the  law  has 
already  interfered,   ay,  and  with    the  sanction  of  the 
landed  interest.     Again,  one  would  suppose  that  suih 
interference  was  never  heard  of  before.     Is  it  not  ap  - 
plied  to  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  other  classes  ? 
Yea,  and  to  bring  it  nearer  home,  is  it  not  applied  to 
one  section  at  least  of  the  agricultural    interest,  the 
labourer,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
obliging  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  till  of 
such  an  age  ?    Then,  sir,  why  may  not  the  principle  be 
applied   all   round,  from   the   lowest   to  the   highesi, 
seeing  it  would  be  for  the  public  good,  cheaper  meat, 
and  cheaper  bread  ?     Others  say  "  that  by  agitating  the 
question  you  are  destroying   the  good  feeling  that  at 
present  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant  ; "  wherecs 
(as  I  think)  if  it  only  became  law,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  cementing  both  parties  more  closely  together. 
I  would  ask  those  landowners  who  hold  that  opinii  n 
to  look  among  their  own,  or  neighbours'  property,  ar.d 
inquire  whether  it  has  not  been  often  known  that  when 

a  farmer— we  will  call  him  Farmer  A had  improved 

his  occupation,  that  his  rent  was  raised,  whereas  h  s 
neighbour  (whom  we  will  call  Farmer  B.j,  whose  lai.d 
was  equally  good,  perhaps  better,  escapes  the  infliction. 
Why  ?  Because  he  aimed  at  no  improvements.  It  is 
such  treatment  as  this  which  produces  such  baneful 
effects  upon  the  husbandry  of  this  country.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  A.  could  afford  to  pay,  because 
of  his  better  farming,  a  greater  rent  than  B.,  but 
the  misfortune  is  A.,  not  knowing  how  soon  his  rei  t 
may  be  again  raised,  becomes  in  time  as  careles 
as  B.,  if  not  disgusted  with  it  altogether.  And  it  is 
surprising  that  instances  of  this  kind  soon  become 
known,  not  only  among  the  tenantry  on  that  estate, 
but  also  on  estates  adjoining  ;  poisoning,  and  drying 
up  the  sources  from  which  all  good  farming  arises,  viz., 
knowledge  and  capital.  We  see  by  the  agricultural 
literature  of  the  day  that  landowners  and  others  are 
lamenting  the  want  of  that  necessary  knowledge  and 
capital,  and  ascribing  to  it  the  causes  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  agriculture  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they,  by  such  causes  as  this  instanced,  and  by 
placing  impediments  in  the  way  (of  a  Tenant-right 
Act,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  tread  both  under  foot. 
Gentlemen,  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  if  the  necessary 
security  were  given,  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
capital  would  ilow  to  the  land  in  abundance,  benefiting 
alike  the  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  Another 
word  to  this  class  of  reasoners  (if  reasoners  they  may 
be  called).  Do  they  seriously  mean  what  they  say, 
"that,  by  agitating  this  question,  confidence  between 
landlord  and  tenant  will  be  destroyed  !  "  I  would  ask 
on  what  grounds  they  arrive  at  such  conclusion,  seeing 
that  "  security  "  is  the  forerunner  of  "  confidence."  Do 
they  think  that  the  confidence  should  be  all  on  one  side  ? 
I  do  not  believe  in  such  reasoning,  neither  will  I 
be  guilty  of  passing  so  great  a  libel — for  libel  I  consider 
it  is — upon  the  majority  of  landowners  of  this  country. 
Certainly  it  does  not  apply  to  the  tenants,  for  with  such 
a  security  they  would  have  greater  confidence  in  their 
landlords.  I  was  much  struck  with  what  Lord  Derby 
said  in  a  speech  a  few  months  back,  lie  said,  "  You 
may  educate  a  man  as  highly  as  you  please,  give  him 
political  freedom,  and  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
provide  for  him  newspapers,  public  libraries,  and 
galleries,  but  no  political  freedom  or  intellectual  refine- 
ment will  place  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  any  man's  mind,  so  long  as  he  is  in  the 
power  of  somebody  else."  Is  not  this  applicable  to 
our  case  ?  Is  not  the  agricultural  interest  swallowed 
up  in  the  landowners'  interest  ?  I  have  before 
admitted  that  if  land  becomes  more  valuable,  by  a 
process  of  better  farming,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
the  increased  value  ;  and  I  believe  that  tenants  would 
give  it  ungrudgingly,  if  it  left  their  own  capital  untaxed, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  confiscated  to  the  landlord. 

The  Commercial  Principle. — Another  question  I  will 
put  before  this  meeting  is,  arc  these  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  considered  from  a  political  point  of  view 
as  representing  the  landowners  only,  or  are  they  to  be 
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looked  upon  as  representing  the  agricultural  interest, 
including  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer?  No  one  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  these  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture are  to  stand,  they  must  represent  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  to  do  that  fairly  they  must  borrow  a  feaf 
from  the  book  of  their  sister  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  place  the  agricultural  interest  upon  a  commercial 
basis.  I  see  by  the  speeches  of  many  noblemen  and 
M.  P. 's  that  they  do  not  regard  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple as  applicable  to  agriculture  ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
where  one  tenant-farmer  has  supported  them  in  that 
opinion.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Sir  John  Pakington  said  at  Worcester  : — 

"  Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  time  when 
he  expressed,  to  very  unwilling  ears,  opinions  that  were 
now  far  more  acceptable.  Those  opinions  of  his  had 
undergone  no  change,  and  they  might  be  summed  up  in 
three  words,  'skill,  capital,  and  security.'  In  these  days, 
when  the  science  of  agriculture  had  in  the  Midland 
Counties  progressed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  they  must 
agree  with  him  that  skill  and  capital  must  be  combined  if 
the  land  was  to  be  farmed  profitably,  and  in  his  judgment 
the  farmer  who  was  disposed  to  employ  his  capital  and 
skill  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  had  a  right  to  do  so 
with  absolute  security.  He  had  been  taken  to  task  in 
former  years  for  saying  that  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ought  to  assume  more  of  a  commercial  cha- 
racter than  had  been  the  case.  He  adhered  to  that  state- 
ment, and  said  that  if  a  man  having  capital  was  disposed 
to  apply  it  to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  he  was  embarking 
in  a  commercial  business,  just  as  much  as  if  he  applied  it 
to  stocking  a  shop,  or  buying  a  ship,  or  opening  a  bank, 
and  no  sensible  man  would  place  his  capital  in  any  trade 
without  he  had  fair  security  that  he  would  reap  full  bene- 
fit for  that  expenditure." 

■Gentlemen,  I  find  also,  on  reading  over  our  worthy 
President's  "Inaugural  Address"  to  this  Chamber, 
that  he  adopts,  though  in  a  much  more  modified  form, 
the  same  views  as  Sir  John.  But  then  our  President 
goes  on  to  draw  such  a  startling  picture  of  the  system 
•of  a  commercial  principle,  pushed  to  its  greatest  length, 
as  to  make  many  pause  in  giving  their  support  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  In  answer  to  it,  let  us 
look  around.  Do  we  see  the  mercantile,  manufactur- 
ing, and  trading  classes  in  such  a  state  of  chaos  as  to 
call  up  cries  of  shame?  Do  they  exercise  less  charity, 
less  hospitality,  less  in  any  way  of  those  attributes  that 
make  up  a  noble  life,  to  a  class  or  a  person,  than  we 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits?  If  there 
are  any  national  or  private  calls  on  their  purses,  do 
they  not  most  freely  distribute?  Witness  the  vast 
sums  that  pour  into  the  Mansion  House  upon  the  first 
cry  of  distress,  and  for  the  various  objects  of  charity  ! 
Let  us  look  even  at  this  town  of  Cirencester  ;  is  nothing 
done  here  in  this  respect?  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  Sec.  As  the  son  of  a  trades- 
man, who  rose  from  the  plough,  I  affirm  that  I  have 
always  found  the  trading  classes  as  honest  and  as 
single-minded  as  those  who  dwell  in  the  country,  and 
I  feel  sure  it  only  requires  the  different  classes  to  become 
better  acquainted  to  appreciate  each  other  accordingly. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Conservative  party 
has  the  agricultural  interest  more  at  heart  than  the 
Liberals.  If  that  be  so,  why  do  they  not  take  up  these 
subjects  affecting  the  landed  interest,  and  show  that 
they  have  "a  policy,"  and  one  that  shall  commend 
itself,  not  only  to  the  tenant-farmer  and  labourer,  but 
to  the  country  at  large.  I  submit  that  the  agricultural 
interest  requires,  mere  than  any  other,  "  Progress  with 
safety."  And  in  looking  to  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  few  "  crumbs  of  comfort,"  I 
will  again  refer  to  our  President's  inaugural  address, 
and  he  shall  be  an  authority,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
at  any  time  the  Conservatives  should  return  to  power, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  must  be  a  prominent  member 
of  the^  Government,  therefore  I  say  he  shall  be  an 
authority.  He  said,  upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  "I 
will  point  out  to  you  this,  that  if  any  one  of  these  three 
classes — landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers — wish  to 
•change  our  present  system,  which  has  been  so  far  a 
system  of  what  I  may  call  ■  live  and  let  live,'  for 
purely  commercial  relations,  the  whole  system  must 
stand  or  fail  together  ;  neither  landlord,  tenant,  or 
labourer  can  expect  that  he  can  hold  his  position,  on  a 
commercial  basis,  unless  the  other  two  classes  do  so 
also.  If  such  a  change  as  that  were  to  occur,  whether 
the  land  under  it  should  produce  more  or  less  than  at 
present,  I  think  it  would  be  most  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
for  I  believe  it  would  do  away  with  all  the  amenities  and 
kindliness  of  social  life  in  England.  There  is  one  word 
I  may  fairly  impress  upon  all  three  classes  connected 
with  the  land.  It  is  a  word  which  in  former  times 
used  to  be  considered  as  the  name  of  a  virtue.  In  these 
go-ahead  days,  when  people  seem  mostly  anxious  to 
surpass  those  above  them  in  display,  position,  or 
wealth,  perhaps  it  might  be  almost  named  by  many 
amongst  the  catalogue  of  the  vices.  What  I  mean  is 
contentment!"  Can  we,  as  tenant-farmers,  be  con- 
tented under  present  circumstances  ?  Are  they  fair 
and  reasonable  ?  Will  they  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
of  either  landlord,  tenant,  or  labourer?  If  so,  why 
preach  "contentment"?  I  say  again,  the  questions 
for  which  we  have  contended  should  be  above  parties, 
because  both  political  parties  have  equal  stakes  in  the 
agricultural  interest.  But  the  evil  is  that  the  landed 
interest  has  usurped  the  whole  of  that  power  to  repre- 
sent only  itself,  holding  the  tenant-farmers  (with  the 
sanction  of  the  law)  at  their  mercy,  as  regards  their 
skill  and  capital.     Is  th's  a  heal  hy  state  of  things? 


Rather  let  the  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  unite  in 
one  mighty  effort  to  place  the  agricultural  interest 
where  it  should  be — in  the  front.  But,  before  so 
desirable  an  object  can  be  obtained,  justice  must  be 
meted  out  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  alike. 
How  has  much  of  the  property  of  this  country 
lately  been  acquired  ?  Men  who  have  made 
fortunes  in  commerce  or  trade  have  rushed  into 
the  market  to  buy  land,  careless  how  small  the 
percentage  on  the  outlay,  provided  it  gave  them 
a  standing  among  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the 
political  influence  attaching  to  that  position. 
But  the  tenant-farmer,  pure  and  simple,  when  he  in- 
vests his  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  asks  no 
social  or  political  influence  in  compensation.  The 
only  object  he  has  in  view  is  the  same  as  the  miller, 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  or  any  other  trader, 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  get  such  a  return  for  his  skill 
and  capital  that  he  may  rear  and  educate  his  family 
according  to  his  station,  and  if  possible  make  some 
provision  to  start  them  in  life.  So  the  labourer,  when 
he  invests  his  capital — that  is,  his  strength  and  skill — 
does  it  with  the  same  object.  Can  any  one  point  out 
commercially  where  any  difference  lies  between  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  a  farmer  and  that  of  any 
other  business  ?  and  we  cannot  see  how  that  can  be 
reasonably  done.  Then  as  our  President  truly  said, 
"that  the  one  class  of  the  agricultural  interest  cannot 
hold  their  position  without  the  others ;  and  as  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  two  out  of  the  three  classes  are 
driven  to  advance  on  commercial  principles,  let  us  call 
upon  our  landlords  to  "live  and  let  live,"  by  adopting 
the  commercial  principle,  in  giving  us  full  security  for 
our  skill  and  capital. 


Boiias  0f  Ikcrhs. 

The  Food  Journal.  December,  1S73. 
We  now  refer  to  a  second  article  in  this  Journal,  by 
Mr.  G.  Walters,  on  the  price  of  meat,  in  which  he 
again  refers  to  the  fact  that  "  our  farmers  have  shown 
themselves  quite  equal  to  the  situation,  since  in  the 
face  of  such  difficulties  as  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  during  the  years  1871-72,  they  have,  in  those 
years,  added  800,000  cattle  and  more  than  two  million 
and  a  half  of  sheep  to  our  stock,  pigs  remaining  about 
the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of 
these  additional  animals  should  be  considered  as  in- 
creased breeding  stock,  and  how  many  available  for 
the  butcher."  But  assuming  that  the  same  proportion 
of  this  extra  stock  as  that  which  is  usually  taken  in 
the  course  of  trade,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  the  cattle  and 
42  per  cent,  of  the  sheep,  are  taken  for  meat — 

"  We  get  the  following  weight  of  meat  available  for 

food  in  1873  that  we  had  not  in  1871  ;  taking  the  weight 

of  the  cattle,  including  calves,  at  an  average  of  560  lb. 

and  that  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  together  at  60  lb. : — 

One-fourth  of  800,000  X  560  =   112,000,000  lb. 

42  per  cent,  of  2,560,000  x    60  =    64,512,0001b. 

Total  gain  of  meat  =  176,512,0001b. 

"  Now,  as  we  consume  about  100  lb.  per  head  per 
annum  in  England,  to  which  the  increased  consumption 
of  meat  is  chiefly  confined,  the  above  increase  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  1,765,120  people — a  number 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  growth  of  our  population  in 
seven  years,  i.e.,  we  have  produced  in  two  years  meat 
enough  to  have  met  the  demand  arising  from  seven  years' 
increase  of  population,  if  that  had  stood  alone.  But  un- 
fortunately it  did  not  stand  alone.  Our  population  of 
to-day  is  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Census  report  tells  us  that  '  the 
urban  districts  have  grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  more  than  four  times  as  fast  in  the 
previous  decade,  as  the  agricultural  districts.  In  fact 
is  in  our  towns  that  the  increase  of  our  population  is  to 
be  looked  for,  and  will  be  so  always.  The  agriculture  of 
a  limited  area  cannot  employ  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  persons  ;  hence  there  is  always  a  gravitation  towards 
towns  and  town  employments. 

"  Now,  town  people  are  essentially  meat  eaters.  In 
the  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  health  can 
be  maintained  on  a  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  animal  food  ;  but  in  the  highly 
carbonised  air  of  towns  meat  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Town 
wages,  too,  rule  higher ;  mechanics,  skilled  workmen  of 
all  kinds,  clerks,  shop  attendants,  all  require  and  can 
afford  meat.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  great  rise  in  wages 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  four  or  five  years." 

This  argument  is  elaborated  fully,  and  it  is  further 
pointed  out  that,  while — 

"We  have  at  present  32,000,000  people  to  feed,  we 
shall  have  upwards  of  42,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  an  ever-increasing  preponderance  of  meat- 
eaters.  Will  any  external  aid  be  sufficient  to  meet  this 
extra  demand  ?  If  not,  any  reduction  that  may  be  a  first 
result  of  opening  new  sources  of  supply  will  only  be  tem- 
porary, to  be  met  m  a  few  years'  time  by  such  renewed 
increase  as  will  send  up  prices  again.  Must  we  not,  after 
all,  be  dependent  for  our  main  supply  upon  the  produce 
of  our  own  pastures?  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  food, 
remember— that,  we  need  have  no  anxiety  about — it  is  a 
demand  for  fresh  meat,  and  that  of  fair  quality  too,  that 
we  have  to  consider ;  and  for  that,  I  think  there  is  very 
little  doubt,  we  must  look  at  home.  The  important  ques- 
tion for  us,  then  is  : — '  Are  our  own  resources  capable  of 
any  very  great  expansion?'" 

Mr.  Walters  concludes  a  very  interesting  article  with 
rn  argument  in  favour  of  all  such  securities  for  capital 
invested  by  a  tenant  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  landlord 


to  confer — for  "  we  cannot  have  such  extension  of  fosd- 
producing  power  whilst  tenants'  capital  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  a  six  months'  notice." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Hot'  Plantations. — The  Hop  plantations  of 
England  have  been  much  increased  both  in  this  and  in 
the  last  year  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  "in  full 
plant "  will  have  risen  to  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  67,000  or  even  6S,ooo  acres  by  this  lime  next  year. 
In  almost  every  parish  each  planter  is  making  an  addi- 
tion to  his  Hop  acreage,  planting  early  sorts  in  most 
cases,  such  as  Hilton's  Goldings,  the  Branding  Gold- 
ings— which  are  almost  the  same  as  Hilton's — Fuggle's 
Goldings,  White's  Early  Goldings,  and  several  other 
sorts  which  have  sprung  up  lately  ;  having  been  raised 
in  a  few  instances  from  seed,  but  in  most  cases  by  a 
rough  kind  of  natural  selection  from  sets  taken  from  par- 
ticular stocks  which  have  been  noticed  to  possess  certain 
qualities  in  a  marked  degree.  In  most  of  the  parishes 
where  Hops  have  been  grown  from  time  immemorial, 
all  the  pieces  of  land  likely  for  Hop  growing  have  pro- 
bably been  planted,  perhaps  twice  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  Hop  trade  was  flourishing,  when  prices  ruled 
high  for  two  or  three  years  together  ;  having  been 
grubbed  again  directly  bad  times  visited  the  planters — 
who  have  as  a  rule  never  been  overburdened  with. 
capital — because  they  were  not  exactly  suited  for 
Hops,  or,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  depended  upon 
like  the  old-established,  long-tried  grounds.  There  is 
really  so  little  untried  Hop  land  in  the  recognised  centre 
of  Hop  cultivation — woodland  and  very  old  pasture,  of 
course,  excepted — that  persons  who  have  watched  the 
successive  plantings  and  grubbings  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  do  not  much  fear  over-production  in  this 
country.  It  is  in  Germany,  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
America,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  that 
over-production  is  to  be  feared,  where  the  Hop  planta- 
tions are  increasing  to  a  great  extent,  where  there  are 
large  tracts  of  soil  suited  to  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  Hop  plant ;  and  in  almost  all  of  these  countries 
the  climate  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  its  growth 
and  development.  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  recent  graphic 
book  upon  Australia  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
speaks  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Hops  in 
Tasmania,  and  of  the  apparent  suitability  of  its  soil  and 
climate  to  their  production.  Although  the  plantation 
is  not  very  large  there  at  present,  the  planters  seem  to 
be  taking  immense  pains  to  grow  their  Hops  good 
enough  to  compete  with  English  qualities  in  their  own 
market  in  Southwark.  There  are  at  present  about 
600  acres  in  the  colony,  and  the  acreage  is  being 
gradually  increased  ;  the  amount  produced  this 
year  was  944,667  lb.,  or  somewhere  about  1600  lb. 
per  acre.  Some  of  these  found  their  way  to  the 
London  market  early  in  July,  but  were  not  very 
highly  appreciated  ;  their  usual  market  is  Australia, 
and  they  have  realised  there  is.  per  lb.  this  year  ;  last 
year  the  price  was  is.  SJ.  per  lb.,  and  the  year  before 
I0(/.  per  lb.  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Hobart 
Town  on  October  2,  says  that  he  was  then  "  dressing  " 
or  cutting  his  Hops,  which  operation  is  performed  in 
England  in  March,  and  that  they  cut  and  looked  very 
well.  The  picking  season  is  in  March  and  April  The 
Tasmanian  Hop  gardens  are  planted  and  managed, 
manured,  dug  ^or  ploughed,  dressed,  poled,  nidgetted, 
picked  and  dried,  much  the  same  as  in  England,  and 
the  plants  are  not  liable  to  so  many  diseases  caused  by 
fungi  or  insects.  Mould  and  aphides  have  not  as  yet 
occasioned  much  loss  to  the  planters,  the  climate  being 
dry,  and  without  the  sudden  changes  which  affect  plant 
life  and  predispose  it  to  disease  in  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  red-spider  is  very  troublesome,  especi- 
ally in  unusually  dry  seasons — so  much  so,  that  in  five 
or  six  days  the  plants  have  changed,  and  have  looked 
"as  if  a  fire  had  passed  through  the  grounds."  A 
grower  near  Hobart  Town  has  quite  checked  the 
ravages  of  this  pest  by  nidgetting  or  harrowing  the 
ground  in  hot  weather  very  frequently,  thus  checking 
the  sap  in  the  plants,  and  starving  out  the  invaders. 

The  great  drawback  to  Hop  cultivation  in  Tasmania 
is  the  scarcity  of  poles,  which  will  be  hardly 
obtainable  at  any  price  if  the  Hop  acreage 
is  much  extended.  The  prices  of  labour  are 
not  very  greatly  in  excess  of  those  holding  in 
Kent,  Hants,  and  Surrey.  Able-bodied  labourers 
get  20s.  to  24s.  per  week,  without  rations  or  quarters, 
or  I2J.  per  week  with  rations  and  quarters.  The  growers 
in  Tasmania  have  all  the  most  improved  appliances 
for  cultivating  and  managing  their  Hop  grounds  ;  they 
appear  to  be  a  most  intelligent,  enthusiastic  set  of  men, 
determined  to  produce  Hops  that  shall  acquire  a  repu- 
tation among  the  best  growths  of  the  world.  The 
expense  per  acre  of  producing  Hops  in  Tasmania  is 
probably  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  England,  but 
the  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  is  larger,  amount- 
ing to  10  cwt.  per  acre,  and  if  the  growers  can  manage 
to  overcome  the  pole  difficulty  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
be  dangerous  rivals  to  the  home  producers,  at  all  events 
as  regards  the  daily  increasing  Australian  trade. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  English  Hop  growers  have  so 
fine  a  season  as  this  has  been  ;  November  was  a  won- 
derful month  for  getting  on  with  Hop  garden  work, 
and  a  great  deal  of  digging  has  been  accomplished 
already,  more  in  fact  than  had  been  done  last  season 
by  the  end  of  January.    The  ground  turns  over  mellow 
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and  crumbling,  is  dry  and  friable,  not,  as  last  year,  in 
wet  sticky  lumps.  A  good  deal  of  ploughing  is  going 
on  in  the  Hop  gardens  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  by  which  it  is  said  that 
about  5-r.  per  acre  is  saved.  Carting  out  manure  has 
been  general,  even  on  soils  upon  which  it  has  been 
usually  impossible  to  lead  save  in  a  hard  frost.  The 
beautiful  state  of  the  land  must  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  stocks  of  the  Hop  plants,  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  found  to  cut  "sappy  "  and  strong 
next  March,  which  is  one  important  step  towards  a 
good  crop. 


Ut   WittKs  Wiaxh. 

Hampshire. — The  seed-time  for  Wheat,  now  just 
concluding,  has  been  one  of  the  best  within  our  recol- 
lection, for  although  on  the  hill  farms  and  light  soils  the 
early  season  was  rather  too  light  and  dry,  yet  the  heavy 
rains  which  followed  settled  the  land  into  good  solid 
condition,  so  essential  for  the  Wheat  plant,  and  these 
heavy  rains  for  some  little  time  delayed  the  seeding  of 
the  strong  Wheat  soils  on  the  vale  farms  ;  but  the  fine 
weather  which  followed  has   enabled   the  farmers  to 
sow  their  Wheat  on  the  most  difficult  soils  in  the  best 
possible  condition.      We  may,  therefore,  consider  the 
seed-time   as   nearly   concluded,    there    being   only   a 
portion  of  land  to  sow,  as  usual,  after  the  Turnip  crop 
is   fed   off.     With    reference  to  the   quantity  of  land 
under  Wheat,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  with  a  favourable 
seed-time,  a  large  breadth  has  been  sown,  the  value  of 
this  grain  being  also  an  inducement  to  sow  an  extra 
breadth  where  the  land  is  in  condition  ;  still,   when 
we     look    at     the    price    of     Barley,    many     will, 
no  doubt,  rather   than  sow   Wheat  very  late,  prefer 
to   hold    the    land    over   for    Barley   in    the    spring. 
Winter  Beans  have  also  been  drilled  under  favourable 
circumstances.     Winter  Vetches,  Rye,  and  Trifolium, 
having  been  sown  early,  are  now  looking  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  nearly  everywhere  a  good  plant,  more 
particularly  the  Trifolium,  where  it  was  sown  early. 
The  Clover  seeds  are  not  generally  very  strong   this 
year,  but  still  they  are,  in  most  instances,  a  fair  aver- 
age plant ;  and   it  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  many 
are  giving  up  the  plan  of  sowing  Rye-grass  with  the 
Clovers,  as  it  is  found  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  hay, 
and  also  to   depreciate   the   succeeding  Wheat  crop. 
Large  quantities  of  grain,  the  produce  of  the  last  har- 
vest, have  now  been  threshed  ;  the  Wheat  crop  has 
been  more  disappointing   than   was  at  first  expected, 
but    not    so   with    the    Barley,    which    is    the    best 
yielding  crop  grown  for  some  years  past.     Much  of  it 
has,  however,  been  damaged  and  discoloured,  and  will 
only  appear  in  the  market  for  grinding  purposes.     We 
may,  therefore,  expect  malting  Barley  of  good  quality 
to  command  a  high  price  throughout  the  season.     The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  show  an  increase  of  cattle  and 
sheep  during  the  past  year,  but  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  pigs.     This  is  so  far  satisfactory,  particularly  as 
there  is  a  good  average  crop  of  roots,  and  would  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  were  it 
riot  a  fact  that  the  number  of  fat  animals  in  the  country 
is  very  short,  except  those  set  apart  for  exhibition  at 
Christmas.     Cattle  and  sheep  also  in  this  country  are 
now  as  free  from  disease  and  lameness  as  we  can  ever 
expect  them  to  be,  added  to  which  we  now  have  a  good 
fall  of  lambs  from  the  horned  Dorset  aud  Somerset 
ewes.     There  are  not  quite  so  many  twins  as  last  year, 
nor  did  the  lambs  come  quite  so  forward;  but  more 
have  fallen  in  the  present  month  than  usual,  and  which 
is  generally  considered  the  best  time,  as  the   lambs 
come  fit  for  market  when  the  trade  opens  at  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March.     It  is  also  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  there  have  been  fewer  losses  of  lambs 
than  for  several  years.     The  West  Country  Down  ewes 
are  also  forward  in  lamb,  and  as  they  are  generally 
more  free   from   disease   than   for   some    years    past, 
we  may  expect  a  good  increase  of  lambs.     It,  how- 
ever,   appears   that    the    trade    of    the    country   and 
wages  for  labour  are  so  good  that  whatever  exertions 
the  stock  breeders  may  use,  or  however  the  absence 
of   disease    may   favour    the    making    of    meat,    the 
consumption  is  so  great  that  prices  must  still   range 
high  for  beef,  mutton,    and   lamb.      Consequent  upon 
the  time  of  year  the  sales  of  underwood  are  now  taking 
place    throughout  the  ccunty,  and  more   money  per 
acre  is  now  obtained  than  for  many  years.     The  price 
of  fuel  may  have  some  influence,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered   that    large   clearances   of    woodland   have 
taken   place,   and    the   land    brought   into  cultivation 
during  the  last  few  years.     This  is  probably  the  main 
cause  of  the  rise  in  value  of  woodland  produce,  and  it 
is  likely  to  have  an  effect  in  another  direction — that  is, 
large  tracts  of  heather  lands  and  poor  hill-side  sheep- 
walks  will  pay  well  for  breaking  up  and  planting  with 
Larch  Firs,  as  the  crop,  if  properly  set  at  the  right 
distances  apart,   can  now  be  taken  and  sold  at  a  high 
price  for  Hop  poles,  at  the  end  of  from  14  to  16  years, 
according  to  soil  and  situation,  and  pay  a  rental  free 
of  all  expenses  of  from  25^.  to  30^.  per  acre,  upon  land 
in   the  poorest   and    most   exposed   districts.    Joseph 
Blundell)  Southampton. 

Merse  of  Berwickshire  :  Dec.  1. — For  nearly 
a  month  now  there  has  been  little  rain  to  speak  of,  or 
froU  either.  Mild,  dull  weather,  good  enough  for  dry 
land,  and  an  extraordinary  withering  gale  on  Martin- 
mas  (o.s.),    and    the   day   after,    without   which    we 


could  not  have  sown  a  portion  of  clay  land  that  was 
roaded  in  carting  the  root  crop.  On  the  whole,  our 
32  acres  of  Wheat  has  been  put  down  in  good  order, 
and  we  shall  sow  v.o  more  this  season.  Some  who 
have  devoted,  their  time  to  root-storing,  have  not  got 
much  Wheat  sown  yet  ;  and  perhaps  they  have  chosen 
the  better  part.  Women  workers  are  scarcer  than 
formerly,  and  we  can't  do  everything  just  when  we 
would  like.  Our  Swede  crop  is  certainly  the  best  we 
have  had  for  many  years  :  not  much  of  it  in  safety  yet. 
Turnips  have  disappeared  rapidly,  it  is  generally 
observed.  Cast  ewes  are  wanted  away,  being  fat  ; 
hence  the  markets  are  glutted,  and  that  sort  is 
scarcely  saleable  above  6d.  per  lb.  Lean  cattle,  too, 
can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure  when  nobody 
wants  them.  It  is  evident  there  is  more  stock  bred 
than  the  country  can  produce  food  for.  Providentially, 
there  are  deer  to  occupy  the  hills  that  have  been 
producing  more  sheep  than  are  wanted.  J.  T. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

A  Wage  Difficulty:  A  Correspondent  says: — "On 
my  farm  a  man  was  engaged  with  others  at  Lady  Day  of 
the  present  year  at  so  much  a  week,  with  extra  wages  in 
harvest  time,  and  so  much  Potato  ground — and  the 
ground  was,  of  course,  ploughed,  manure  provided, 
spread,  and  finally  ridged  in  (or  him.  Directly  harvest  is 
over,  and  his  Potatos  are  gathered  in,  he  leaves  me. 
charge  him  onleaving  with  half  rent  for  his  Potato  ground 
—he  objects.  Am  I  right  ?  I  have  to  pay  rent  for  the 
whole  year  for  the  land,  and  have  been  at  all  expense 
of  cultivation  and  manuring  it  for  him,  and  he  reaps 
the  whole  advantage  and  produce  during  the  half  year, 
for  which  only  I  have  his  services."  [Unquestionably 
you  are  right.  The  man  knows  that  as  well  as  any  one. 
But  whether  you  will  succeed  in  establishing  your  claim 
before  the  Court  it  is  impossible  to  say,  except  by 
some  one  knowing  the  custom  of  hiring  in  your  part  of 
the  country.] 

Valuation  of  Human  Exckement  :  Cor.  It  has  been 
variously  valued  by  different  chemists  at  from  8j\ 
to  15^.  per  bead  per  annum.  The  cases  in  which 
an  agricultural  estimation  of  its  value  has  been 
attempted  or  determined,  are  very  few.  In  the  first 
report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  it  is  stated 
that  is.  $d.  per  head  is  made  of  human  excrement  in 
Edinburgh,  and  3J.  4d.  at  Aldershot.  In  the  latter  case 
the  population  is  almost  wholly  adult  ;  in  both  cases  the 
result  is  more  or  less  an  estimate  ;  in  neither  is  it  a  nett 
result  that  is  given,  but  the  total  quantity  of  produce  is 
divided  among  the  population,  without  any  deduction 
for  costs  of  any  kind. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday.  Dec.  1. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  English,  but  much  smaller 
of  foreign  Beasts — the  total  number  scarcely  reaches  that 
of  last  week.  The  average  quality  has  rather  improved  ; 
still,  for  the  time  of  year,  choice  qualities  are  scarce  ; 
prices  have  advanced  for  all  descriptions.  The  number 
of  Sheep,  both  of  English  and  foreign,  is  about  the  same 
as  last  Monday  ;  that  day's  prices  are  freely  given,  and  in 
a  few  instances  exceeded.  There  are  very  few  Calves  on 
offer,  and  they  consequently  make  higher  prices.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  690  Beasts,  7250  Sheep,  70 
Calves,  and  20  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  80  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  750  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  150  ;  and 
2240  Beasts  and  30  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
s.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools    6    4to6    8 

fords,  &c.         ..     6     4106     3     Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —  .. 
Best  Shorthorns ..     6     2—6     6    Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     8—6    o 
2d  quality  Beasts       5     6—5  10  '  Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —  .. 
Best    Downs    and  |  Lambs — 

Half-breds       ..     6     S— 7     o     Calves       ..  . .     5     o — 6     2 

Do.  Shorn  ..        ..  —  ..       Pigs  ..  ..4     4—5     4 

Beasts,  3910  ;  Sheep,  14,560  ;   Calves,  100  ;  Pigs,  <p. 
Thursday,  Dec.  4. 

We  have  not  quite  so  many  Beasts  as  on  last  Thursday, 
yet  the  number  is  considerable.  Choice  qualities  are, 
however,  scarce.  Trade  for  all  kinds  is  steady,  at  fully 
Monday's  quotations.  There  are  very  few  Sheep  on 
offer,  and  the  demand  is  very  limited  ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  disposed  of,  at  Monday's  prices.  We  have  a 
larger  supply  of  Calves  ;  trade  is  steady  for  them,  with 
scarcely  any  alteration  in  price.  There  are  85  Milch 
Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  for  them  is  very  dull.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  270^  Beasts,  1280  Sheep,  and  340 
Calves. 

(Per  stone  of  31b.) 
S.  d.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Best  Scots,  Here-  Best     Long-wools     6     4to6     8 

fords,  &c.         ..6     4to6     3     Do.  Shorn            ..        ..  —  .. 
Best  Shorthorns..     6     2 — 6     6     Ewes  &  2d  quality     5     S-6    o 
2d  quality  Beasts.     5    6 — 5  10    Do.  Shorn           ..       ..  —  .. 
Best    Downs    and  Lambs —  .. 

Half-breds  . .  6  S — 7  o  Calves  . .  "5  o— 6  2 
Do.  Shorn  ..     ..     —     ..    Pigs  ..         ..     4    4—5    4 

Beasts,  1260  ;  Sheep,  ^.xdo  :    Calves,  400  ;  Pigs,  50. 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Dee.    \. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        . .         . .         . .     19J.  per  dozen  !b. 

Second  do.  do.  ..  ..         .-     l6j.         ,, 

Small  Pork,  4J.  Zd.  to  5s.  4/f.  ;   Large  Pork,  4$.    4^.  to 
4J.  Zd.  per  S  lb. 


ENGLISH   WOOL. 

The  market  keeps  firm,  but  as  yet  business  is  by  no 
means  active,  though  there  are  a  j;ood  many  low  offers 
making,  which  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  unless 


some  unforeseen  events  occur  buyers  will  now  shortly  be 
compelled  to  come  forward.  The  colonial  sales  in 
London  are  going  off  but  flatly,  but  this  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  assortment  is  so  poor  and 
small  that  it  has  not  attracted  a  full  attendance  of  foreign 
buyers. 

HA  V.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

CuMfiEKLAND  Market,  Tuesday,  Dec.  2. 

Sup.  Meadow   Hay  82^.  to  ZZs.     Inferior  Clover    ..   751.10    9? 

Inferior  do 53        72        Prime  2d  cut  do. . 

New  do — 

Inferior  do — 

Superior  Clover     ..105 


—  New  do. 

—  Straw 


..40  4 

Ioshca  Bakek 


Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Dec.  2. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    75^.10  80$.  ,  Prime  old  Clover. 

Inferior  Jo 50        70     \  Inferior  do.  do.     . 

Prime  New  Hay    . .  —         —     ■  Prime  2d  cut  do. . , 

Inferior —         —        New  Clover..      ., 

Straw      33         41        Inferiordo.  ..      .. 


3o,r.to  1 00  s. 
60        70 


MARK    LANE. 


Monday,  Del.  i. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  at  this  morning's  market. 
Finest  parcels  of  English  Wheat  were  taken  at  a  slight 
advance,  but  other  descriptions  were  no  dearer.  For 
foreign  there  was  a  good  consumptive  demand,  at  prices 
rather  against  the  buyer.  Malting  Barley  was  unchanged 
in  value  ;  grinding,  also  Beans,  rather  dearer.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  value  of  Peas.  Oats  sold  at  fully 
last  week's  rates.     Flour  as  last  quoted. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s,  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62—64  Ked 60—62 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera 66 — 70 

—  Norfolk    —      Red 

—  Foreign    S3—  71 

Barley,  grind&dist., 36*1042*.  .Chew       —      Malting  .. 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 35  Malting.. 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk  — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire . .  Potato      —      Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed  .... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 30  Feed    .... 

Rye 36—  40  Foreign  . . 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    — 

Beans,  Mazagan. . . .  33^.  to  36J. .  .Tick  36—40  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to  — s. . .  Winds      —      Longpod  . 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian  . 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s. Grey  35  —  37  Foreign  .. 

Maize "  —      Foreign 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44 — 50  Country  ..  '44 — so 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack..  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  Dec.  3. 
The  corn  market  to-day  was  quiet,  though  firm  in  tone. 
English  Wheat  sold  rather  slowly,  at  full  prices  ;  but  for 
several  descriptions  ot  foreign  Wheat  there  was  a  mode- 
rate demand,  and  prices  in  some  instances  favoured  the 
seller.  Barley  experienced  a  steady  sale,  and  well  sup- 
ported the  rates  of  Monday.  Malt  remained  quiet, 
without  alteration  in  value.  Oats,  though  not  dearer, 
pointed  upwards  in  price,  and  for  sound  corn  a  fair 
inquiry  prevailed.  Maize  realised  extreme  prices.  Beans 
and  Peas  were  strong  in  tone,  but  not  active.  Flour 
remained  quiet,  at  the  rates  previously  current. 

Arrivals  of  Grain,  Sec,  into  London  uv  Water  Carriage 


43—5= 
35— 3<> 


36-40 

35—36 

42—45 

39—45 

•I30—33 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 

Qrs. 

170 

47.09O 

Qrs. 

9  So 

9180 

Qrs. 
S30 

36,150 

Sacks. 

(     2250 
t    9836  oris. 

43,960 

10,130 

36,980 

Liverpool,  Dec.  2. — There  was  a  moderate  attend- 
ance. Wheat  met  rather  a  slow  sale,  at  Friday's  extreme 
prices  generally  ;  but  fine  white,  in  some  cases,  was  id. 
per  cental  dearer.  Flour  dull  and  unaltered.  Beans 
teady.  Oats  and  Oatmeal  nominally  without  change, 
ndian  Corn  in  limited  request,  at  Friday's  rates  ;  mixed 
American,  35J,  t)d.  to  36J. 

Averages. 


Oct.    25  .. 
Nov.     I    .. 

—  8  .. 

—  IS  .. 

—  22  . . 

—  29  .. 

Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

60s  id 

59  "> 

60  g 

61  3 
61      I 
61     0 

4?.siod 
•13     ' 

43  « 

44  8 
4(     S 
4t     5 

43  t° 

255101/ 
25     0 

24  10 

25  8 
25    0 
25     8 

60    s 

25    6 

SEED  MARKET. 
We  have  to  report  a  somewhat  improved  tone  in  the 
seed  trade,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  increased 
ease  of  the  money  market.  Although  the  business 
actally  passing  is  limited,  there  is  more  inquiry  generally 
for  agricultural  seeds,  and  notably  for  Alsike  and  white 
and  red  Clover  seeds.  Occasional  sales  of  Trefoil  are 
made  at  full  prices  ;  imported  Italian  continues  in  good 
request.  Some  fair  orders  for  new  red  seed  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  country  to  France.  Fine  English  Lin- 
seed is  scarce,  and  would  command  a  ready  sale.  Bird 
seeds  exhibit  no  change— Canary  being  still  scarce  and 
dear,  whilst  Hemp  seed  is  both  abundant  and  cheap. 

JOHN  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COALS.— V.. 

Iicbside  West  Hartley,    201.  %d.\    Walls   End   Hav 
thom,    2$S.   i\d.  ;     Walls    End   South    Iletton,    27.1.    6d.  ; 
Walls  1  .hd  Caradoc,  27.1.;  Walls  End  Kellui-,  j'u.  ;  Wall 
inn  ast  Hartlepool,  27J.  3<£;   Walls  End  Tees,  27s.  $tf. 
—Ships  at  market,  19;  sold,  13  ;  unsold,  C  ;  at  sea,  10. 
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SIX       MEDALS       AWARDED        TO 

JAMES    GIBBS    &    COMPANY. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 


PATENT  AMMONIA-FIXED  GUANO, 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Manure  in  use. 


Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the  bags  bear  the  Trade  Mark, 
and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal. 

Also   Manufacturers   of  "PATENT    AMMONIATED    PHOSPHATE,"    especially   adapted   for  Wheat, 

Barley,  and  Hops  ;  and  of 

BONE,  BLOOD,  and  SPECIAL  MANURES  of  first-rate  quality. 

Dissolved  BONES.        BONE  MANURE  for  Turnips.        BLOOD  MANURE  for  Roots. 

BLOOD  MANURE  for  Corn.         SPECIAL  MANURES  for  Mangel,   Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatos. 

The  "  condition  "  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  All  Manures  are  carefully  screened 
before  being  sent  out.  The  results  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the 
Cheapest  yet  sold. 

PARTICULARS    OF 

JAMES    GIBBS  &  COMPANY, 

WOEKS-VICTOEIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E.,  AND  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH. 
Offices  — 16,    MARK   LANE,    LONDON,    E.C.,    or    their   Agents. 
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THE     LONDON     MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C. 
n6.  Fenchurch  Street. E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useftil  discoveries  of  modern  times ;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  tried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains  ;  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables ; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees. 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  double  THE  PRODUCE  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  resulls  arise  from  their  use. 

Cash  prices  :  j£i2  per  ton,  15$.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  3s.  and  4$.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  (Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,   N. 

NOTE,— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  219%, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 

Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  TAMES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— ioq,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch — Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch — 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held-  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  Farms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  100,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


HILLS'     MANURES. 


TURNIP  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL  MANURE, 

CORN    AND    GRASS     MANURE, 

DISSOLVED  BONES, 

SUPERPHOSPHATES     OF     LIME 
(25  to  40  per  cent,  and  upwards), 

Concentrated   Phosphatic-Ammoniacal    Manures 

(20,  22,  25  Soluble  Phosphate — 6,  10,  II  Ammonia), 

And  other  Special  Manures. 


Manufactured  by 

F.  C.  HILLS  &  Co., 

Deptford  and  East  Greenwich,  London. 

NOTICE. — This  is  the  Season  to  plant  and  look  to 
jour  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE. 
I  inch,  %  inch,  %  inch,  and  Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London.  ....  ... 

RANSLEY    TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


T. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

A.     POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 

Sundriesman,     Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
■      and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


POWDER,     JUICE 
Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 

use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices.  ,„,_,. 

Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


ACTON     BRIDGE    CORN    and     BONE     MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  AND  I.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,   situated   on  the   bank   of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional ana  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected. 

The  Proprietors  offer  for  Sale— 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH    AMERICAN    LEG    BONES,    ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £\a  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.f.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  £8  10s.  per  ton,  or  £8  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BONES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £7  tos.  per  ton. 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,   mixed,  of  best  quality,   kibbled   and 

ground  to  fine  Meal, 
OATS,  BEANS,  &c. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.      Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned. 


(i 


I    S    H    U    R 
COMPOUND. 


S     T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  11.,  3*.,  and  101.  6d. 


Red 
Spider, 


Wholesale  by 
PRICE'S  PATENT 
Magni-     CANDLE  COMPANY 
fied.  (Limited), 

Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  "WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA  AVENUE,  and   15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
n  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ,£13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  .£14  5-r.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents  :- 


Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER   and   CO.,    13,     Rumford 
Place,  Liverpool 

Messrs.  WM.    SMITH   and   CO.,     10,     Corn   Street, 
Bristol,  and  at  King*s  Lynn 


Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO.,  160,  High 

Street,  Hull 
Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — £14  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  .£15  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 


This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  FIXED,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  ofiVrpd  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
GUARANTEE  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  and  CO. 


Officcs- 


-110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 
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EW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without   Injury  to 

the  Plants.  In  sample  trial  Tins,  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps. 
,OHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  52,  Market  Place, 
arwick. 


w 


M. 


H       O       L       L 

PHCENIX  WHARF. 
AUGUSTUS    STREET,  REGENT'S   PARK,  N.W. 

SUPPLIES 

pirAT  I       SILVER  SAND 

foAM  SEA-SHELL 

LUAtvi  J       RQCKWORK 

AND  EVERY  OTHER  GARDEN  REQUISITE. 


N 


TURFS 
MOULD 


PRICES     ON    APPLICATION     AT    ABOVE    ADDRESS. 


Birmingham  Show,  1873.-Stand,  No.  93. 
Smlthfield  Show,      1873— Stand,  No.  18. 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

To 

Her  Majesty, 

By    Special    Warrant, 

dated  December  27,  1865. 


To  the 

Prince  of  Wales, 

By     Special     Warrant, 

dated   February   10,  1866. 


DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED   DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  its.  td.,  and  £6  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON  &  HEWITT, 

52,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Gr, 


Smithrield  Club  Cattle  Show. 
O.     GOODAY'S     MULTIPLE     NEEDLE 
SEWING  MACHINE,  for  MAKING  THATCH. 


Owing  to  insufficient  space  being  allotted,  this  Machine  can  be  seen 
working  near  the  Hall.  Particulars  on  application  to  STAND  121, 
or  to  G.  0.  GOODAY,  Patentee  and  Manulacturer,  Stansttad,  Essex. 


Stand  207.  GALLERY,  Stand  207. 

SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 


MURRAY   &   CO., 


BANFF  FOUNDRY,  SCOTLAND, 

WILL    EXHIBIT 

THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

Champion    Double    Furrow     Ploughs, 

which  gained  the 

TWO  FIRST  PRIZES  of  £20. 
"Tiny"  Threshing  Machines, 

For  HAND  or  OTHER  POWER. 
Has    gained    many    Silver    Medals    and    High    Moncv     Prises. 

Chain  Pumps, 

For  LIFTING  LIQUIDS  ol  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
Was  awarded  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's 

SILVER  MEDAL. 
Turnip  and  Mangel  Sowers, 

The  most  perfect  in  use. 
Over  a  Thousand  Testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  them. 
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OWLER'S     PATENT      STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may    bo    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  IOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71.  CornhiU. 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Mcam  1'louRh  Works,  Leeds. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 


AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  THREE  and  ONE-FIFTH  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines.  _^_ 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER  ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


December  6,  1873.] 
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JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;   and 
2S9,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALINGS    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

0-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,  '  MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL     BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 

SMITHFIELD     CLUB     SHOW. 


Dec.  8  to  12,  1873.    Implement  Department. 

John  Fowler  &  Co. 

Will  Exhibit,  at  STAND  No.  9, 

STEAM     CULTIVATING     MACHINERY 

(on  the  double  engine  and  roundabout  systems), 

TRACTION  ENGINES,  DOUBLE  FURROW  HORSE 
PLOUGHS,  &c,  &c,  &c. 


For   CATALOGUES   and   other   information,  apply  to 

JOHN  FOWLER  &  CO., 

STEAM  PLOUGH  WORKS,  LEEDS.         71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Or,  at  Stand  No.  9  at  the  Show. 


The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  in  the  World. 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  as  cheap  when  fixed  as  the  common 
Sipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
andy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  renxed  at  any  time. 
4-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        31.  dKd, 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        3S.  %%d. 
2-inch  Pipe,  per  yard       . .        is.  8rf. 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  free  on  application  to 
T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 


First-class  Certificate. 

THE  TERMINAL  SADDLE  BOILER  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best,  and  is  working  its  way  into  general  favour. 


The  follnwing  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  THOMSON  needs  no  comment  :— 

"Tweed  Vineyard.  March  21,  1873. 

"Dear  Sir,— I   have  now  had  your  Terminal  Saddle  Boiler  heating 

two   large   Span-houses,   21   feet   wide  and    15  feet   high,   containing 

1484  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  and  it  does  its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

In  fact  I  know  of  no  Boiler  of  the  same  size  and  cost  that  will  do 

the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.     It  is  an 

excellent  Boiler.      You  should  advertise  more   than    you    do,   for   it 

deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. — Yours  truly,  wm.  Thomson." 

Illustrated  Circulars,  post  free. 

THOMAS  JONES,  Temple  Street,  Manchester. 


To  Architects,  Horticulturists,  and  Others. 

CEITCHLEY'S 

PATENT 

HEAT       REGULATOR. 


A,  Iron  Box,  fitted  up  water-tight. 

B,  Pipe  for  Supply  ot  Water  from  the  Boiler. 

C,  D,  Pipes  for  Circulating  Hot  Water. 

E,  F,  Pipes  for  Return  of  Water  to  Iron  Box. 
G,  Pipe  for  Returning  Water  to  Boiler. 

I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Piston  Rods  for  Opening  and  Closing  Valves. 
O,  Brass  Plate,  covering  Stuffing  Boxes,  and  for  marking  the 
regulation  of  Valves. 

An  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  and  heat  in  Hot- 
Water  Apparatus. 

By  this  invention  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  any  temperature 
required  for  Horticultural  and  Public  Buildings  by  regulating  the 
Valves  by  a  scale  on  the  Piston  Rods. 

The  advantages  of  this  Regulator  are,  that  houses  or  rooms  may  be 
kept  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  circulation  of  the  water  and 
heat  entirely  stopped  in  one  part  and  not  in  others.  It  may  be  fitted 
with  as  many  Valves  as  required,  and  will  supply  hot  water  in  any 
part  of  a  building. 
Estimates  given  and  orders  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

MESSRS.    CRITCHLEY, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  ENGINEERS, 
SHERBORNE  PLACE,  CHELTENHAM. 


RANSOMES,    SIMS  &   HEAD, 


ARE    EXHIBITING    AT    THEIR 


STAND    No.  18,    SMITHFIELD    CLUB    CATTLE    SHOW, 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  COLLECTION  of  PLOUGHS    PATENT     FINISHING     STEAM -THRESHING 

they  have  ever  exhibited  at  a  Smithfield  Show,  MACHINE 

New  Patent  STRAW-BURNING  PORTABLE  ENGINE,    PATENT  STAR  HORSE  RAKES  and  HAYMAKERS. 

CATALOGUES    GRATIS    ON    APPLICATION. 


ORWELL      WORKS,      IPSWICH. 
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GREEN'S     PATENT 

WROUGHT-IRON     HOT-WATER     BOILERS, 

WITH    SHELVES    AND    HOLLOW    GEATE    BAES. 


They  are  specially  adapted  for  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,   Churches,  Chapels,  Schools, 
Public  Buildings,  Entrance  Halls,    Warehouses,   Workshops,  &c,  &c. 
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CROSS   SCCTION. 


LONGITUDINAL    SECTION. 


FRONT     ELEVATION. 


These  Boilers  are  the  Neatest,  Cheapest,  most  Effective,  and  Durable  of  any  that  have  yet  been  invented, 

and  are  used  by  the— 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  at  South   Kensington  and  Chiswick  Gardens; 
Messrs.   HENDERSON  and  SON,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W.  ;    and, 
JOHN  WILLS,  Esq.,  of  the  Melbourne  and  Old  Brompton  Nurseries.  London. 

TO    EACH    OF    WHOM    REFERENCE    IS    KINDLY    PERMITTED. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    Free    on    application    to 

THOMAS     GREEN    &    SON, 
SMITHFIELD  IRON  WORKS,  LEEDS  ;   and  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS   STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDRAULIC    RAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No. 

49- 

No. 

54* 

No. 

44. 

No. 

4- 

No.  37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 

No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c. 

No.  49c  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  30  and  543.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWIiNS  and  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBIN 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANU  KE  distribution.  FIRE  MAI 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c„  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  part  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   CAN   BE   HAD   ON   APPLICATION. 


GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 
THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 
No.  39*.   IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose 

Garden  use. 


for 


ES, 
NS. 
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To  Horticultural  Engineers. 

IJMPES  (16  Sets),  9  feet  long  by  4J  outside  diameter, 
Six   in  each  Set,  well  adapted  for  Keating  Greenhouses,  to  be 
Sold,  cheap. 

Apply  at  Wiltshire  Brewery,  Hackney  Road,  London,  E. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &  CO., 

Horticultural   Architects   and   Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  &*., 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W, 

Flints  and  Estimates  for  gvery  aXscrifiiton  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  .ill  /-arts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


GEORGE'S     PATENT     CALORIGEN, 

FOR    WARMING    AND    VENTILATING. 


21  inches. 


COAL  CALORIGEN 

Height,  36  inches:  Diameter,  2 

GAS  CALORIGEN  ..        £3  31. 

Height,  a8  inches  ;  Diameter,  14  inches. 
The  only  Gas  Stove  which  retains  the  whole  of  the  heat  given  off  by 
the  gas  without  vitiating  the  atmosphere.  The  "  Coal  Stove  "  con- 
sumes the  smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  id.  per  diem  being  the  average 
COSt  It  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the  Nursery  or  Sick  Koom, 
Damp  Buildings,  Conservatories,  Offices,  &c  Exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific  Invention*). 

Illustrated  1'rospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

J.  F.  FARWIG  AND  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air. 

THE  GOLD   MEDAlTbOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS.  S.E. 


JAMES    WATTS    and    CO..  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


QAA  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and 
/wUU  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glared  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  5*.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry-,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 

~  VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 

Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N. 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.—  AGENTS  WANTED- 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural    Builder, 

•   Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and   CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.—*,  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

,1  ,,       glazed,  iO-oz    good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet    11  ,,        3  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .   12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet   Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use  30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet       ..         . .  55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,   14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


CONSERVATORY       BOIL  E~R  S, 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  ail  sizes. 

Cheapest  GAS  HATH,  £6  15s. 

(1  en  per  cent,  advance). 

G.     SRHF.WSHURY,     Patentee,     59,    Old     Bailey,     E.C  ;     and 

98,  Barrington  Road,  Bast  Brixton,  S.W . 


JAMES  BOYD  and  SONS,  Hokticultukal 
Builokks  and  Heating  Engineers,  Paisley,  N.B. 
iMNSKHV.U-i'UIL'.S,  GREENHOUSES,  VINERIES,  FORC- 
INi:  HOUSES,  1'ITS.and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Building, 
manufactured  in  Wood  or  Iron  by  Steam-power  Machinery,  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  of  Hot-water 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Churches,  Mansions,  Warehouses,  &c. 
Plans  and  Estimates  on  application. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT  PORTABLE 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  have  the  most  PBRFBC1 
SYSTEM  of  VENTILATION  combined  with  COMPLETE  PROTECTION  from 
the  weather.  They  are  forwarded,  ready  glazed  and  painted, 
carriage  paid  and  sale,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apply  !or  particulars,  enclosing  stamp,  to  W.  RICHARDSON 
\nd  to.,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers*  DAR- 
LINGTON; or  (f.»r  London  and  South  of  England)  to  VY.  11 
I.AStT.LLKS.  Si,-  o,,   I n  Works,  i.m,  Ilimhill  Row.  l.omlon,  1    C 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses  !   Terra  Cotta  !    Portable. 
l>OBERTS'S       PATENT       PORTABLE      TERRA 

-LV     COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 

or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  lor  almost 
any  purpose.  See  '/>:.■  G.irdtn  for  March  1.  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  :— "  ROBERTS'S  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest   dry   stove  that   has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and 
ordered,  on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48.  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


B 


Cattle  Show,  Stand  93. 
URNEY'S        PATENT      SOLID       CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 

PATENT    GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 
Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


Price,  5-t.  6d.  each  ;    by  post,  51,  Bd. 

Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company, 

Sole  Agent— WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

83  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high:- 


Size 

of 

Mesh. 


Mostly  used  for 


1  \  in. 


Jin. 


Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits,&c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 
Poultry,  &c. 
j  Poultry,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c. 


ct  o.    So  'o|    m& 


s.    d. 

°  3i  is 

o  4J  18 

o  sJ  18 

0  10  18 

1  IA-  19 

1  10  20 

2  6  20 


***  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices-90,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 

■  '       ,      ■'IHTWllifl] 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wirkworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness, — Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
U  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  ol  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  lor  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  ot  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wi rework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above 

GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For   Wiring   Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit  Trees 

on   the   French   system,   and  as   recommended   by   Mr. 

YV\  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The  Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  arc  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  lime 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  :— 

GALVANISED    RA1DISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4i.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2J-.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  zs.  6d.  and  3J.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  FOR  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  J  he  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades' 
and  Gardens  of  Paris."  . 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 


Per  do;. 


Galvanized   Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  Wires  ;  one 

required  for  each  line  of  wire       4 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts so 

Galvanized  Wall  Eyes 06 

Galvanized  Wire    ..         ..    per  100  yards.  2s.f  2s.  6d.  and    %    o 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  aoove  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
283  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
Igg"  Illustrated  and   Priced  Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NE1V  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 

THE 

Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,  1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


Full  Market  Reports. 

Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies. 

Estates  and  Farms, 

A  Veterinary  Editor. 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural   History, 
&c,  &c, 

Agricultural  Machinery. 

Patents  and  Inventions. 

Illustrations. 


\  FTER  thirty  years'  association  with  "  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE? 
L\  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the  double 
_Z.    jL.   space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 

FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given. 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture — their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FARM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences, 
Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture. Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known — 
Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS — wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c.  ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History ;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages  ;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad : — all  these 
will  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d, ;    Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.O.O.    TO   BE   MADE   PAYABLE   AT    THE   KING   STREET   POST   OFFICE,   W.C.,   TO   WILLIAM    RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C. 
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On  December  \st  will  be  Published,  price  is.,  or  Free  by  Post  for  Is.  1 Id., 

THE      GARDENERS'     YEAR-BOOK, 

AND   ALMANAC   FOR   1874. 

By  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Co-Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture." 

"The  Gardeners'  Year-Book"  will  contain,  besides  the  information  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  numerous  useful  Tables  in  connection  with  florticulture  ;  a  Complete  Garden 
Calendar;  Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  and  Pomological  Novelties,  and  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
matter  useful  to  Horticulturists.  

"JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE"  OFFICE,  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 

To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Trice  £10  10*. 

ALPHA.  4'.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Silver  Medal,  1872. 

JEMMETTS     ESTATE    and    FARM     ACCOUNT 
BOOK. 
"  Superior  to  any  we  have  seen." — The  Times. 
"  It  is  concise  and  simple." — 7*"-  Sanderson,  Esq. 
"  Shall  do  my  best  to  recommend  it  wherever  and  whenever  I  have 
an  opportunity.  ' — Jno.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jemmeit,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binheld,  Berks,  is  open  to  give 
information,  and  arrange  the  accounts  for  any  owner  ot  estates  need- 
ing to  be  put  in  a  business  condition. 

SIMPKIN:  London.         LOVEJOY  :  Reading. 


FRANCIS  MOORE'S  ALMANAC  for  1874.— This 
very  popular  Almanac,  which,  besides  the  usual  Calendar,  con- 
tains a  fuller  account  of  the  Eclipses  and  Astronomical  Phenomena  of 
the  Year  than  any  publication  of  its  class,  was  lately  increased  by 
several  pages,  giving  Lists  of  the  Members  of  the  Government,  the 
Houses  ot  Parliament,  and  other  useful  information,  to  which  has 
been  since  added  a  List  of  the  Principal  Business  Fairs  in  England 
and  Wales.     Price  Sixpence. 

Published  by  the  STATIONERS'  COMPANY,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  Booksellers. 


BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together 
with  a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  dc  Visite  Albums,  &c,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  lor  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgate  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
E.C.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 

Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY* 

MEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS   INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all    Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 

CONTENTS : 
INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 
SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  $d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,   New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotcb,   121,   Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham  . .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool       . .  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh      . .   Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow         ..  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
'or  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  7s.  61/.,  cloth, 

FROM      JANUARY      to       DECEMBER: 
a  Book  for  Children. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.     Fourth   Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,   with    Six    Copper    Plates    and     numerous    Wood 
Engravings.     Price  245.  cloth. 
London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  anp  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  John  Cranston.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  if.  6rf.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
so  postage  stamps. 


THE  HANDY  BOOK  of  FRUIT  CULTURE 
UNDER  GLASS,  comprising  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of 
Pines,  Vines,  Peaches,  Figs,  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Cucumbers, 
with  Engravings  of  Hothouses,  Sec,  most  suitable  for  the  Cultivation 
and  Forcing  of  these  Fruits.  By  David  Thomson,  Author  of 
"  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  &c.  In  Crown  8vo,  with 
Engravings.  71.  6J. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.  — A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Sd.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


New  Volumes  for  1873.  Now  Ready. 

FLORAL  MAGAZINE.— Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
the  choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory. 
New  Series,  enlarged  to  royal  4to.  With  48  beautiful  Plates,  in 
handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s.  Monthly,  with  Four  Coloured 
Plates,  3s.  6d.  Annual  subscription,  42$.  Handsome  Cloth 
Cases,  gilt  and  black  blocked  for  binding,  ss.  6d.  each. 

BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 

New  and  Rare  Plants.      By  Dr.  Hooker,  C.B,,  F.R.S.      Seventy- 
two   Coloured    Plates,   42s.     Monthly,  with  Six  Coloured  Plates, 
31.  6d.     Annual  Subscription,  42s. 
L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


FARMING  and  ESTATE  WORK.— Good  Opening 
for  STUDENTS— Clay-land  Cultivated  by  Steam  :  all  branches 
of  Stock  Farming,  including  the  Breeding  of  Pure  Shorthorns;  Book- 
keeping, Surveying,  Building,  &c,  under  an  experienced  Architect. — 
For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  K.  R.,  H.  M.  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


A  FARMER,  in  the  best  part  of  Worcestershire,  has  a 
VACANCY  for  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  YOUTH,  to 
learn  Farming.  Gardening;  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
One  who  would  have  no  objection  to  assist  in  the  accounts  preferred. 
—Address,  in  first  instance,  A.,  Post  O  Bice,  Pershore. 

HOMAS   S.  WARE,    of  the    Hale    Farm    Nursery, 

Tottenham,  London,  N.,  is  OPEN  to  ENGAGE  a  FRUIT 
FOREMAN.  Good  and  progressive  wages  will  be  given  to  a  Man 
who  thoroughly  knows  his  business  and  can  be  well  recommended. 


WANTED,    as   FOREMAN,   a  young   Man,    about 
24   years  of  age,   to   take   Charge    of  the   Fruit-houses  and 
Fernery. — G.  S.,  Langton,  Kent. 


WANTED,   a   HEAD    WORKING   GARDENER, 
where  three  or  four  are  kept.     Wife  to  underlakc  a  Laundry. 
— L.,  Mr.  Burney's,  Stationer,  High  Street,  Shrewsbury. 


WANTED,  an  active,  industrious,  steady,  and  per- 
severing MAN,  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Cropping, 
&c,  of  Forest  Trees.  Must  have  strict  control  over  a  large  number 
of  Workmen. — State  age,  experience,  wages,  &c,  to  F.  &  A. 
DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  Upton  r>  Nurseries,  Chester. 


WANTED,  a  steady,  active,  useful  MAN— must  be 
thoroughly  capable  of  Keeping  Kitchen  Garden,  Croquet 
Lawns,  Gravel  Walks,  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c,  in  good  order;  to  live  on 
the  grounds,  and  attend  to  Cows  and  Pigs.  Wife  to  understand 
Poultry,  &C-,  and  to  attend  to  Dairy.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  H. 
MASON,  Coach  Builder,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 


WANTED,  a  GARDENER,  in  a  single-handed 
place,  where  assistance  is  occasionally  given. — Must  thoroughly 
understand  Vines,  Melons,  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  No 
Man  who  cannot  produce  a  thoroughly  good  character  for  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  ability,  or  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  work,  need 
apply.  Wages,  with  cottage  and  garden,  £1  per  week.  State  age, 
and  what  family.— Address  Rev.  B.  HARRIS,  Kunwell  Rectory,  near 
Chelmsford. 

WANTED,  a  young,  active  MAN,  of  fair  education, 
to  assist  in  the  Market,  and  fill  up  spare  time  in  Nursery. 
Also, an  ASSISTANT  in  the  Seed  Shop;  or,  as  an  IMPROVER,  one 
that  has  been  a  few  seasons  in  a  good  Retail  trade. — Application,  in 
own  handwriting,  to  GEORGE  SWAILES,  the  East  Hiding  Seed 
Warehouse,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 


WANTED,  a  smart,  intelligent,  active  young  MAN, 
desirous  of  learning  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  under  the 
Foreman  of  that  department.  Also  ONE  tor  the  Rose  department. 
—State  age.  experience,  and  wages  expected,  to  FRANCIS  & 
ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  •'Upton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 


To  Farmers. 

THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  of  \he  BOROUGH  of 
WOLVERHAMPTON  are  desirous  of  appointing  a  duly 
qualified  Person  to  act  as  BAILIFF  and  MANAGER  of  their 
SEWAGE  FARM,  situate  about  2%  miles  from  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton. 

The  salary  will  be  /too  per  annum,  with  residence  and  the  keep  of 
one  cow,  and  the  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  £500. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Borough 
Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  at  or  before  3  o'Clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  December  15,  1873,  addressed  to  "  The 
Chairman  of  the  Sewage  Committee,"  and  endorsed,  "  Application  for 
Manager  of  Farm."  By  order, 

Wolverhampton,  Nov.  24.  H.   UNDERHILL,  Town  Clerk 


\\T  ANTED, 


Salesman  and  Manager. 


,  a  sober,  energetic  MAN,  for  a  Nursery 

T  V     of  about  Twenty  Acres,  where  Fruit  Trees  are  largely  grown 
Apply,  stating  wages  expected,  Gardeners'  Magazine  Office. 


WANTED,  in  a  Provincial  Town,  a  SHOPMAN, 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  Seed  and  Plant  Business,  and  of 
Bouquet  Making.— State  age,  wages  expected,  and  references,  to 
A.  B.,  Messrs.  Hurst  fit  Son's,  6,  LeadenhaJI  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  a  London  Nursery,  to  Check  Invoices  and 
Assist  the  Salesman.  A  willing,  intelligent  Man  will  meet  with 
encouragement  —Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  W. 


WAREHOUSEMAN,  &c— The  Advertiser  is  now 
open  for  an  Engagement  as  above  ;  thoroughly  understands 
tlic  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seed  Trade,  also  has  a  lair  knowledge  of 
the  Nursery  Trade.  Has  held  for  seven  years  a  responsible  position  as 
Head  Warehouseman,  titc,  in  a  leading  London  House. — M.,  3,  Essex 
Street,  Southwark  Street,  Borough,  S.  10. 

WANTED,  the  beginning  of  January,  a  Man  and 
Wife,  as  COWMAN  and  FOULTRYWOMAN.  Must  be 
experienced,  and  have  no  young  children.  Church  of  England  essen- 
tial.—Address,  stating  all  particulars,  Mrs.'  TROTTER,  Horton 
Manor,  Epsom. 


WANT  PLACES.— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

Situations. 

rriHE       REGISTER       for      LAND      STEWARDS, 

X  GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well-quahticd  MEN  open  for  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  Gardeners  In  "Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAK  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GAKI  >ENER,  or  for  3  SITUATION 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman,  of  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertisers, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  first- 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences given— C.  S..  2,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton,  S.W. 


GARDENER  (Head).— No  incumbrance;  under- 
stands Stove,  Vines,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Gardening.  Good  character  will  be  given. — C.  S.,  Mr.  J.  II. 
Ley,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne  Road,  Croydon. 

f^ARDENER    (Head).— Age    40,    married,    without 

V_J  family  ;  competent  to  undertake  the  Management  of  any  Noble- 
man's or  Gentleman's  Establishment  where  Gardening  is  carried  out 
with  spirit.  Has  had  20  years'  practical  experience.— A.  T.,  2,  Lome 
Villas,  Penge  Road,  Beckcnham,  Kent. 


GARDENER  (Head).— A  Lady  is  desirous  of  recom- 
mending her  late  Gardener  to  any  Gentleman  who  may  require 
one,  He  has  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  all 
its  branches,  and  every  confidence  may  he  reposed  in  him. — G.  D., 
4,  Grove  Cottages,  Grove  Road,  Forest  Hilt,  S.E. 


GARDENER  (Head),  age  37,  married.— A  Gentle- 
man wishes  to  recommend  his  Head  Gardener,  He  is  a 
thoroughly  practical,  energetic,  and  trustworthy  Man,  a  good  Culti- 
vator of  \  ines  and  other  Fruits,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  &c,  also  a  good  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener.— C.  D., 
2,  Lansdown  Terrace,  Woollcott  Park,  Bristol. 


GARDENER  (Head,  Working). -Age  44,  married 
(one  child) ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  Land  and  Stock,  if  required.  Good  character.— J.  C, 
3,  Buxton  Terrace,  Victoria  Road,  Plaistow,  E. 


GARDENER      (Single-handed,     or     Second).— 
Age  25  ;  four  years'  good  character.— M.  O.,  Post  Office,  Great 
Baddow,  Chelmsford. 


GARDENER  (Under),  in  a  large  Establishment,  or 
to  take  the  Management  of  a  small  Garden  ;  used  to  Forcing, &c 
Age  23.  Good  character  from  present  situation.— B.  B  ,  Post  Office, 
Orpington,  Kent. 


FOREMAN,  in  a  large  Establishment,  where  plenty  of 
Forcing  is  carried  on.    No  others  need  reply.    Good  references 

D.    J  ,   IVst  <  MIkx-,   Wellington,  Salop. 


GROUND  FOREMAN.— Age  36,  single  ;  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic,  and  trustworthy  ;  successful  Budder  and 
Gratter  ot  Fruits,  Roses,  Coniferoe,  and  General  Hardy  Propagator 
in  large  Establishments.  Good  testimonials.— HORTUS,  16.  Georee 
Street,  St.  Clement's,  Oxford.  B 


NURSERY  FOREMAN  and  PROPAGATOR 
(Working).— A  thorough  practical  industrious  Man  seeks  a 
situation  where  every  confidence  would  be  placed  in  him.  Good 
Salesman.  First-class  testimonials.— A.  B.,  Mr.  Holmes,  Whittington 
Nurseries,  Lichfield. 

BOOK-KEEPER.— Age  28  ;  thoroughly  trustworthy 
and  respectable,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Seed  Trade 
First-class  references.— H.,  W.  II.  Smith  &  Son,  Advertising  Agents, 
Manchester. 

OUNTERMAN,      c*      SECOND      SHOPMAN.— 

Age  24  ;  many  years'  experience  in   the   Retail  Trade.— J.  E-, 
Post  Office,  365,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SHOPMAN  (Assistant).— Age  23.     Total  abstainer. 
Good  references  from  present  and  previous  employers A   H 

Messrs.   Hurst  &  Son,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .     WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  verv 
CREAM    OF   IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Dep&t,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Grateful— Comforting. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 
"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  hnc  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  tho 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  01 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London  "—See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMCEUPATHIC    CHEMISTS. 

48,  Threadncedte  Street,  and  170,   Ficcadilly. 

Works  lor  Dietetic   Preparations,    Euston   Road. 


J^INNEFORD'S  "~FL  U  I  D  ~  MAGNESIA. 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


lOCKLE'S      ANTIBIHOUS       PILLS, 

'  free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 
In  boxes  at  is.  \%d.,  2s.  gd.,  41.  6d.,  and  n*. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Id  boxes  at  it.  i%d  ,  21.  tjd.t  41.  6d.,  and  n*. 
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THE  LAWSON  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 

EDINBURGH    AND    LONDON. 

(The  Business  Established  in  the  year  1770.) 

CAPITAL    SUBSCRIBED    AND    CALLED    UP,    £50,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Esq.,  of  Neilsland,  Hamilton 

THOMAS  TENNENT,  Esq.,  Banker,  Strathaven 

DAVID  CAW,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Glasgow 

JAMES  HOBKIRK,  Esq.,  Broadhaugh,  Hawick 

GEORGE     MACLACHLAN,    Esq.,     W.S.,     Edin- 
burgh 

JOHN  KIRK,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh 
THOMAS  SCOTT,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Langtons,  Scott 
&:  Edden,  London 


BANKERS. 
THE     NATIONAL     BANK     OF     SCOTLAND, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.    DAVIDSON   and   SYME,  Writers   to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.    HOWDEN    AND    MOLLESON,  Chartered 
Accountants,  Edinburgh. 

MANAGER. 

DAVID       SYME. 


PRICED  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  &c,  for  the  present  season  (1873-74)  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

THEY    COMPRISE  :  — 

FLOWER  SEEDS.  I  GLADIOLUS  ROOTS. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.  GARDEN   IMPLEMENTS. 

EDITIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


TRADE    PRICE    CURRENT-GERMAN,    FRENCH,    AND    ENGLISH 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  comprising  Hay  and  Pasture  Grasses,  Clovers  and  other  Herbage  and 
Forage  Plants  ;  Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Carrots,  and  other  Roots;  Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Tares,  and 
Rye,  of  the  finest  kinds  and  most  approved  varieties.  With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  Stock  Seeds  of  Swedes, 
Turnip,  Mangel,  &c,  the  arrangements  of  the  Company  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  insure  satisfaction  in  the  Crops 
afterwards  produced,  the  same  personal  care  as  hitherto  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  all  Root  Seeds. 

GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS. — The  utmost  care  is  devoted  to  the  collecting  and  cleaning  of 
those,  and  the  connection  of  the  Company  with  the  best  sources  of  supply  enables  them  to  offer  the  finest 
qualities  and  samples  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.     SEED  GRAIN  at  market  rates. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.— A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  is  issued  annually,  con- 
taining Lists  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Collections  suitable  for  all 
sizes  of  Gardens  and  for  different  Climates. 

FLOAATER  SEEDS  comprising  Assortments  of  imported  and  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  ;  Hardy.  Half 
Hardy  and  Tender  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  Ornamental  Gourds  and  Grasses ;  Seeds  of  Select 
Florist  Flowers,  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.     A  Special  List  of  Novelties  may  be  had  on  application. 

PHOSPHO-GUANO. — The  Company  have  now  been  appointed  the  Sole  Wholesale  Vendors  for  the 

North  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.      Price  Lists  on  application. 
A  specially  prepared  very  pulverulent  GUANO  is  sold  for  Garden  use,  and  may  be  had  direct,  or  through  any  of 

the  Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  Phospho-Guano,  in  Tins  of  i  lb.,  bd.  ;  2  lb.,  is.;  4  lb.,  2s.  ;  7  lb.,  3s.  6d. ; 

and  141b.,  Js.  each.  _=_=_====-z-==__:::z==:====== 

NURSERY     DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NURSERIES  (occupying  the  lands  of  Golden.  Acre,  Bangholm,  Wardie,  and  Windlestrawlee),  are, 

on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  exposed  situation,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
Fibrous  Roots,  and  the  hardy  growth  of  every  description  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  and 
COVERT  TREES  ;  consequently  the  Plants  generally  bear  removal  to  a  distance  much  better  than 
those  grown  under  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to  locality  and  climate.  Offers  (with  samples,  when 
personal  inspection  is  not  convenient)  of  large  quantities  will  be  submitted  upon  application. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— In  this  important  Section  (occupying  many  Acres), 
the  Collection  is  most  complete,  and  all  Novelties  worthy  of  cultivation  are  annually  introduced. 

HOTHOUSE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  STOVE  PLANTS.— These  comprise  a  very  healthy 
Stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  all  the  leading  Species,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited  at 
Golden  Acre,  Inverleith  Row.     (An  Omnibus  passes  the  Gate  every  half-hour.) 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  &C— Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Formation  or 
Remodelling  of  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Parks,  and  Woodlands,  and  carried  out,  under  able 
superintendence,  by  workmen  experienced  in  such  employment. 

The  following  NURSERY  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application  :- 


FOREST  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  including  ALPINES 


FERNS— GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HARDY. 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 
RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS. 
STRAWBERRIES,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES. 


1,  GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH,  AND  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  <t,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C 
Printed  by  William  Richards,  at  the  Office  o(   Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitefriari.  City  n(  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and   Published  by  the  said  William 
RICHARDS,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  December  6,  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzibs  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  yi  of  January,  1874, 
"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  will  consist 
of  32  pages  (same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  168S.) 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America. 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to    the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  including  Postage  to  the 
United  States,  is  £i  6s. 


To  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

THE  EDITORS  of  Ms  JOURNAL  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies,  "who  liave 
fixed  the  Dates  for  their  Exhibitions  of  next  year,  if  they  ivill 
kindly  communicate  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  publication 
in  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  ALMANAC. 


Notice  to  the  Trade. 

J     WILLS  would  be  glad  to  have  a  SET  of  CATA 
•  LOGUES,  both  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN,  directed  to  the 
Melbourne  Nursery,  Anerley  Road,  Norwood,  Surrey,  S. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent. — Dec.  4. 

ZLIANT   LILY   ot   the  VALLEY.— Strong  flowering 

Roots,  2J.  per  dozen,  121.  6d.  per  too,  package  tree. 

E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


G 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses.  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application. Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.    


DUTCH  BULBS,  in  great  variety. — Six  hundred,  very 
fine,  for  one  guinea.     Carriage  free  lor  cash.     Detailed  LI  ST 
on  application.     Largest  Archangel  MATS,  241.  per  dozen. 

ORRIN,  from  Carter's,  76,  Brampton  Road,  London,  S.W. 


American  Grown  Tuberose  Roots. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growth,  first  quality 
roots,  price  £1  10s.  per  1000.     No  charge  for  box  and  packing. 
JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.C.,  U.S.  America. 

GLADIOLI.— -One    Million   extra   strong    Bulbs~are 
now   ready  for  delivery.     CATALOGUES,  describing  all  the 
English  and   Foreign  varieties  in  commerce  worth  cultivating,  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  for  exhibition,  now  ready,  post  free. 
KELWAY  and   SON,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset. 


s 


PRUCE  FIRS,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS  TREES, 
application  to 
s,  Hook  Norton,  Oxon. 


Christmas  Trees,  Christmas  Trees. 

SPRUCE    FIRS,    a    large    quantity,    well    furnished, 
suitable  for  Christmas  Trees,  from  2  to  4  feet.     Price  on   appli- 
cation. S.  BIDE,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. __ 


To  the  Trade. 

GEORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 

-  ] PelargoniuinTfor  the  MLUIoil 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  401.  ;  50  sorts,  25s. ;  25  sorts,  15s.  Hamper 
and  package  included. — Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  SIM   will  send  post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    (British   Fems   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  pnees  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nunery   Sidcup  Hill,  KenL 


PUt  Down  Nurseries,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  and   SONS    have  to  offer  an 
unrivalled     Collection     of     ORNAMENTAL     TREES     and 
SHRUBS,  being  in  fine  condition  for  removal. 

Gentlemen  requiring  superior  plants  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
these  Nurseries— a%  miles  from  the  Uckfield  Station. 


SPRUCE  FIRS,  handsome,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS 
TREES,  7  to  10  feet  high,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 
Also  SPRUCE  Fl  KS,  of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  Planting.     For  price, 
&c.,  apply  to      P.  J.   PERRY,  the  Nurseries,  Banbury. 


Christmas  Trees. 

WP.    HUME   offers   the  above  in   quantity  ;     fine 
•    grown  well  feathered  stuff  of  different  sizes,  from  3  to  7  feet. 
Samples  sent.     Priced  LIST  on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 

Asylum  Lane  Nurseries,  Gloucester. 


w 


Spruce,  for  Christmas  Trees. 

OOD  and  CO,  have  the  following  to  offer,  good  : — 
SPRUCE,  a  to  3  feet,  ios.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet,  31.  per  dozen  ; 
4  to  5  feet,  by  3  feet,  ts.  per  dozen. 
Standard  ROSES,  751.  per  100.  ;  Half  Standard  ROSES,  40s.  per  100. 
LAURELS,  2  to  4  feet,  bushy,  10;.  per  100. 
Samples  upon  application. 
Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester. 


o 


AK,    WALNUT,     HORSE    CHESTNUT,    prime 

Trees  for  planting,  about  5  feet  high,  20s.  per  100. 
WILKIN,  Tipti       ' 


Hree  Heath,  Essex. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND   splendid   trans- 
planted LARCH,  from  i]4  to  3  feet  high.      Price  on  application. 
GEO.   DAVISON,  White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 


Q 


Pines. 

UEEN  PINES,  Fruiting  and  Succession,  very  fine, 

promising  fruils  of  41b.  to  sib.  each.     Prices  on  application  to 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,   Kingston,  Surrey. 


VINES    and    PINES.— A  fine    Stock  of  all  the  best 
kinds  of  the  above  always  on  hand.     Prices  on  application. 
B.    S,    WILLIAMS,    Victoria    and    Paradise    Nurseries,    Upper 
Holloway,  London,  N. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black   Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong   well-npened    Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


GRAPE  VINES,  from  Eyes.— Well-ripened,  Fruiting, 
and  Planting  Canes  of  most  of  the  best  kinds,  including  Black 
Hamburgh,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat, 
Tynningham  Muscat,  Royal  Ascot,  Duchess  of   Buccleuch,  Madres- 
field  Court,  &c.  3s.  6c.  to  71.  6d.  each.  An  inspection  earnestly  invited. 
T.JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


STANDARD      MORELLO       and      MAY       DUKE 
CHERRIES,  s  to  6  feet  stems,  fine,  and  clean  grown.      Price 
£$  per  too.     H.  JACKSON,  Blakedown,  Kidderminster. 


Choice  Dessert  and  Cooking  Apples. 

J     SCOTT,    Merriott,    Somerset,    has    for  Sale  about 
•   100  bushels  of  the  above,  all  of  the  best  kinds.    An  offer  for  the 
lot  would  be  preferred,  but  any  smaller  quantity  may  be  had. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all  the  leading  kinds,  in  splendid  condition  for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES  and  PEARS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


RABY  CASTLE  RED  CURRANTS  (3000  extra 
extra)  for  Sale.— Apply  to  the  Undersigned,  who  hold  large 
Stocks  of  Half-standard  and  Dwart  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  PLUMS 
of  Market  sorts,  well  worth  the  attention  of  purchasers.  Samples 
and  particulars  on  application. 

THOS.  BUNYARD  and  SONS,  the  Old  Established  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  Kent.  


FRUIT    TREES.— Standard  and   Pyramid  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  751.   per  jooj;  .Gooseberries, 
from  tor.   per  100;   Currants,  from  6s.   per   100.     " 
application.      THOMAS  EVES.  Gravesend  Nu 


00.    CATALOGUES  on 
rseries. 


Fruit  Trees. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE 
contains  a  select  List  of  all  the  different  classes  of  FRUIT, 
with  descriptions.  Pyramids,  Standards,  and  Dwarf-trained,  are 
strong,  and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses, 

And  FRUIT  TREES. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
PRICE  CURRENT,  No.  152,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
as  usual  to  his  Customers. 

Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI      STOCKS,      in     large    quantities    and 
remarkably  fine.     Prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


MANETTI  STOCKS,    very  strong,    20s.    per   1000  ; 
HORSE    CHESTNUTS,  very  strong,  8  feet,   251.    per   100; 
10  feet,  35s.  per  too. 

THOS.   MILNER,  Rose  Mount  Nursery,  Ilkley. 


Gentiana  acaulis,  and  Manetti  Stocks. 

STUART  AND  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B.,  offer  nice  flower- 
ing  Clumps  of  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  at  25s.   per  ico;  also 
strong  MANETTI  STOCKS,  at  20s.  per  1000. 


V 


ERBENA,    FANNY    MARTIN,    Wanted.      State 
quantity  and  price  to 
EDWARD  HOLMES,  Whittington  Nursery,  near  Lichfield. 


F 


RUIT  TREE  STOCKS  and  CAMELLIA  STOCKS 
Wanted.     Sizes  and  prices  per  1000  to 
THOMPSON    AND    SON,      Doncaster. 


WANTED,     TWENTY    TREES,     PINE    TRIBE 
(various),  best  sort  for  lawn  planting,  10  to  15  feet.      State 
names,  price,  &c       T.  FOSTER,  45,  Cheapside. 


w 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.  LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEliB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  WEliB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS'  NEW  and  RARE  PLANT 
•  CATALOGUE  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  best  New  and  Choice  Plants  in 
cultivation.     Forwarded  to  all  upon  application. 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


1R7S    I  "PRESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE  of   Selected 
"       I  1/     ROSES,  by  JOHN    CRANSTON.    Copies  can  now 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 
The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Wnite  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a. large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


Roses. 

CHARLES     TURNER'S     CATALOGUE 
of  the  above,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready.     The  Trees 
are  fine,  of  all   heights,  and  are   in  good  condition  for  transplanting  ; 
also  a  large  stock  in  pots  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  Roya" 


yal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


E 


Extra  Fine  Roses. 
DWIN  COOLING  has  to  offer  some  of  the  healthiest 

id  best  grown  Plants  in  the  Trade.     LISTS  free. 
Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


M'HORN     QUICKS.— About    400,000,    2-yr.    old,    in 

JL      beds,  and  100,000,  3-yr.  old,  transplanted,  to  be  Sold,  reasonably, 
by IOIIN  HEHAN,  Nurseryman,  Delvin,  Ireland. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra   fine  trans- 
planted SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  Icet,   the  properly  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.   WOOD    and   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


To  the  Trade. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  torcing.— Very  fine  plants 
of  this,  established  in  large  48-pf.its,  can  be  supplied  by 
EWING  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1727.— A  healthy,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
Sec,     Samples  and  priced  CA  1'ALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


To  the  Trade 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  have  to  offer  50,000  LARCH, 
3  to  4  feet,  twice  transplanted,  strong  ;  200,000  SPRUCE,  12  to 
18  inches;  and  2,000,00a  i-yr.  Seedling  LARCH.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

CARDNO  and  DARLING,  Aberdeen. 


WILLIAM  YOUNG,  33,  South  Bridge,   Edinburgh, 
has    ALPINE     AURICULA,     Fancy    and     Show     PANSY 
SEED,  saved  from  first-class  named  sorts,  at  £1  per  ounce.) 

TTALMIA     LATIFOLIA.  — •  Blooming,    nice,    bushy, 

IV     healthy  plants  of  Kalmia    latifolia,  '12   to   18  inches,  covered 
with  buds,  will  be  supplied  at  os. ,  12s.,  and  181.  per  dozen. 

ANTHONY  WATERER,  Knap  Hill,  near  Woking. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM.— Orders  are  now  being 
booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
tions of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  January),  at 
751.  and  loos,  per  100  ;  extra  sizes,  i8j.  and  30*.  per  dozen,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM   BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 

S~PRING  BEDDING  STUFF,  Cheap.— Daisies,  in 
colours;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica. 
Sweet  Williams,  Arabis  variegata,  Golden  Feather,  Pansies,  and 
Violets,  in  sorts;  also  a  fine  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen.  &c.  Tarn  worth. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected  Bulbs  of   many  rare,  with  several  new 
kinds,  are  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas,  and  other  parts — CYPR1- 
PEDIUM  jAPONICUM,AERIDES,&c.  Catalogues  in  preparation. 


New  Cucumber. 

LEE'S  IMPROVED    TELEGRAPH,  the  best  variety 
for  Winter  Cropping  ;  2s.  per  packet,  post  free. 
JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


s 


Early  Peas  for  Present  Sowing. 

UTTONS'     EMERALD    GEM,    5 s,  per  quart. 

SUTTONS'  RI NGLEADER,  is.  6d.  per  quart. 
SUTTONS'  IMPROVED  CHAMPION,  is.  per  quart. 

Royal    Berks   Seed    Establishment,    Reading. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS.— For  particulars  of 
Laxton's  No.  1,  the  earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  and  Fill- 
basket  (First-class  Certificate),  now  being  sent  out  by  us,  see  Adver- 
tisement in  this  week's  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  p.  1662. 

HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhnll  Street,  London. 


SEAKALE    and     RHUBARB    FORCING.— Strong 
well-made     POTS,     for     the     above,    can    be    supplied    by 
I.  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Price  LIST  free.     BOOK  of  PATTERNS,  jd. 


SEAKALE  ROOTS,  magnificent,  extra  strong,  for 
Forcing,  12J.  6d.  per  100;  a  few  selected  Roots,  15s.  per  100; 
strong  Roots,  7s.  6d.  per  100.  Magnificent  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  10s  6d.  per  100, -W.  HOOPER,  88,  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  and  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 


ASPARAGUS  SEED.— About  2  Cwt.   of  this  year's 
crop  on  offer.— R.  FORMBY,  Formby,  Liverpool. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Others. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Two  hundred  thousand 
plants  for  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  for  APPLE,  PLUM,  or 
PEAR  TREES.  Growing  adjoining  Swanley  Junction  Station, 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 

JOHN  WOOD,  Crockenhill,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
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Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N  B.— Special   offer  to  tile  Trade  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries.  Tottenham. 

ATALOSUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 

FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK— A  List  of  the  best  SprinR-flowerins  and  Carpel-b^ldiiu; 
Plants,  with  heieht. colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  ol  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  lor  71.     See  Catalogue,     if        •  .... 

WM.  CL1BRAN  AND  SON^CUdlield  Nursery,  Altnncham. 


Roses  in  Fots. 

rESSRS.   JOHN    STANDISH   AND    CO. 


wish    to 


jSfl.  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Fots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  wiH  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  ANY  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  applicati 


Richard  Smith's 

ROSE    LIST    FOR    1873-'74 


IS     NOW     READY. 


Alba  rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boule  de  Neige 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Devoniensis 
General  Jacqueminot 


Gloire  de  Dijon 
Isabella  Sprunt 
l.a  France 
La  Marque 
Mme.  Lacharmc 
Mme.  Victor  Vcrdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 
Mme.  Falcot 


Marechal  Nict 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Fuitado 
Ninhctos 
Salrano 

Souvenir  d'Elizc    Var- 
don 


Royal   Nurseries,  Ascot,  Kerl;s. 


THE  OXFORD  ROSES, 

Or    ROSES    on    the    CULTIVATED 

SEEDLING  BRIAR. 

A  few  thousands  still  for  Sale,  strong,  and 

of  the  best  varieties. 

CATALOGUES  and  sorts  on  application. 

GEORGE  PRINCE, 

MARKET  STREET,  OXFORD. 


STANDARD    AND    DWARF    ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN    CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce,  to  Amateurs  and  oiher5,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbech  All  England  special 
Prize  of  £20,  for  72  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  ' 
NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


One  Hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses,  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  Madame  Lacharme 
and  other  new  sorts,  strong  plants,  for  845.  ;  100,  including  25  finest  Tea  Roses,  for  105J.  ;  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Show  Roses,  185.  to  24J.  per  dozen  ;  Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  15s.  per  dozen,  ioos.  per  100 ;  Tea  and  H.P. 
Roses,  extra  strong,  established  in  pots,  for  Forcing,  30J.  per  dozen,  £10  per  100 ;  Climbing  Roses,  very  strong,  6s. 
to  I2J.  per  dozen  ;  Bedding  Roses,  $os.  per  ico. 

Twelve  acres  in  the  open  air  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Roses  ;  60,000  are  yearly  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

Early  application  will  secure  strong  plants  0/  best  sorts. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     WORCESTER. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  CONIFER/E,  &c,  6  to  20  ft.  high, 

Stout  and  finely  formed,  as  Standards,   Pyramids,  Weeping  Trees,  &c,  for  Parks,  Avenues,  Lawns,  Screens, 
Cemeteries,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Ornamental  Planting  for  immediate  erlect. 

Catalogues  with  Sizes  and  Prices. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,    WORCESTER. 


LISTS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 

Containing  careful  selections,  with  descriptions  and  prices,  to  be  had  on  application— Fruits,  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.  ;  Coniferte,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses,  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  Smith's  List  of  the  Evergreen  Fir  tribe  suitable  for  Britain  free  by  post  Jor  six  stamps. 
RICHARD    SMITH,    ST.    JOHN'S    NURSERIES,    WORCESTER. 


FIFTY  ACRES   OF   FRUIT  TREES. 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained,  Pyramids  in  pots  for  Orchard-houses,  best  new  and 
old  sorts  ;  strong,  robust  trees,  perfect  in  form,  roots,  and  health,  and  true  to  name,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
VINES.  Planting  Canes.  3-r.  6rf.  to  $s.  each  ;  extra  strong  Fruiting  Canes,  ys.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each. 
FIGS,  ORANGES,   LEMONS,  strong  plants  in  pots.     The  Stock  of  these  is  very  fine. 
All  other  Fruits,  for  Description  and  Price  see  LIST. 

RICHARD     SMITH,     NURSERYMAN,     ST.    JOHN'S,    WORCESTER 


IE.    LAXTOrS    NEW   PEAS   FOB    1874. 

HURST  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  again  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with 
the  distribution  of  two  of  his  first-class  novelties  in  Garden  Peas,  and  they  feel  assured 
that  no  further  eulogium  on  Mr.  Laxton's  present  introductions  will  be  necessary  than  the  high 
commendations  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who,  after  a  very  stringent  and  crucial  examination  of  upwards  of  200  varieties  of  Peas 
in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chisvvick,  in  1872,  awarded  to  Mr.  Laxton  seven  out  of  ten  First-class 
Certificates  for  new  varieties  of  Garden  Peas ;  and  again  during  the  past  season  awarded  five 
more  Certificates  for  new  Peas,  and  these  all  to  Mr.  Laxton. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  advances  on  any  Peas  in  cultivation  in 
their  respective  classes,  and  will  probably  for  a  long  period  to  come  remain  as  standard  sorts  for 
the  amateur,  the  market  gardener,  and  the  wholesale  grower : — 

LAXTON'S    NO.  1. 

"  The  Earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  coming  into  use  the  same  time  as  Dillestone's." 
{Vide  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1872.)  Height  2  feet  6  inches.  Earlier 
and  hardier  than  Alpha.     Pods  straight.     The  best  early  Pea  for  all  purposes. 

Price,  t,s.  per  sealed  quarter-pint  Packet. 

FILLBASKET. 

"  A  large,  very  handsome,  and  prolific  Pea,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate."  ( Vide 
"  Proceedings"  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1872.)  This  is  very  fine  in  appearance,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  dwarfer  and  vastly  improved  "Supreme;"  3  feet  in  height,  and  ripening 
about  the  same  time  as  that  variety.  In  consequence  of  its  exceeding  productiveness,  this  Pea 
was  renamed  "  Fillbasket "  by  the  Committee.  The  pods  are  very  long,  curved,  closely  filled, 
rounded  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  First-rate  for  exhibition,  and  as  a  general  crop 
Pea  unequalled  ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  Mr.  Laxton  believes  it  to  be  the 
best  Pea  he  has  sent  out. 

Price,  5s.  per  sealed  half-pint  Packet. 
K-4T  For  outlines  and  further  descriptions  see  "  Hogg's  Gardener's  Year  Book  for  1873." 


HURST  &  SON  CAN  ALSO   SUPPLY :- 

SUPERLATIVE.— The  largest  podded  and  finest  exhibition  Pea.     First-class  Certificate  Royal 

Horticultural  Society.     3.C  6tt.  per  half-pint. 

WILLIAM   THE   FIRST— The  earliest  and  best  green  marrow  Pea.     First-class  Certificate. 

2s.  6d.  per  half-pint  ;  4.?.  per  pint. 

OMEGA.— A  dwarf  "  Ne  plus  Ultra"— the  latest  and  best  Pea  out.     First-class  Certificate.     (Very 

scarce.)     y.  6d.  per  half-pint. 

POPULAR.-- An  improved  "Champion  of  England,"  very  prolific  and  fine  flavoured.  2s.  per  half-pint. 

£1$  will  lie  offered  in  5  Prises  for  any  4  varieties  of  the  above  Peas,  including  Fillbasket  and 
Laxton's  No.  I,  at  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1874. 


FILLBASKET. 


HUR8T  &  SON,  6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for  New  and   Rare  Plants,  Kind's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.  \V. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS.— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them  :  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  Jim.,  having  a  good 
stock  of  a  and  3-yr.  old  Cuttings,  can  supply  such,  10  inches  lont;,  at 
lor.  per  1000,  and  14  inches  long  at  i2J.  per  iooo,  or  cheaper  in  quan 
tities  of  10,000  and  upwards. 

Orders  addressed  to  CHARLES  PLUMB,  Bailiff  to  Mr.  R. 
Daintree,  Jun,,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  will  have  immediate 
attention. 


To  Gentlemen  Engaged  In  Planting. 

JOHN   CRANSTON  offers  a  large  stock  of  healthily 
grown    and   well   rooted   FOREST    TREES,  8tc;,   comprising 
upwards  of 
200,000  Transplanted  ASH,  in  sizes  from  z  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
100.000  Transplanted  English  OAK,  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  g  to 

6  feet. 
50,000  PINUS  AUSTRIACA   and    PINUS    LARICIO,    all    extra 
transplanted,  frcm  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
LARCH,  SCOTCH.  SPRUCE,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
200,000  Extra   strong  HAWTHORN,    QUICK,    PRIVET,  English 

YEW,  and  other  TREES,  for  Fencing. 
100,000  RHODODENDRON      PONTICUM,    Common    LAUREL, 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  for  Coverts. 
Magnificent  Specimen  CONIFER  and  other  TREES,  for  Parks  and 

Avenues. 

FRUIT  TREES— An  immense  collection   of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 

Cherries,    Peaches,    Nectarines,     Apricots,     Gooseberries, 

Currants,  ftc,  trained  for  Orchards  and  Garden  Plantations. 

Descriptive  and    Priced   CATALOGUES   will  be    forwarded,   and 

Special  Quotations  given  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Trial  of  Hot-water  Boilers. 

WINTER  is  the  time  to  TEST  an  APPARATUS. 
Hot-houses  equal  to  3000  feet  long  now  effectually  Heated  on 
the  ONE  BOILER  SYSTEM.  There  are  12,700  feet  of  Hot-water 
Pipe  in  full  operation.     Gardeners  are  invited  to  visit 

The  line-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


To  Horticultural  Engineers. 

PIPES  (16  Sets),  q  feet  long  by  .y\  outside  diameter, 
Six  in  each  Set,  well  adapted  for  Heating  Greenhouses,  tu  be 
Sold]  cheap. 

Apply  at  Wiltshire  Brewery,  Hackney  Road,  London,  E. 


GAS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS, 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SRHEWSBURY,      Patentee,     59.     Old     Bailey,     E.C.  ;     and 
qS,  Harrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT  PORTABLE 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  have  the  most  perfect 
SYSTEM  of  VENTILATION  combined  with  COMPLETE  PROTECTION  from 
the  weather.  They  are  forwarded,  ready  glazed  and  painted, 
carriage  paid  and  safe,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apply  for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp,  to  W.  RICHARDSON 
AND  CO.,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  DAR- 
LINGTON; or  (for  London  and  South  of  England)  to  W.  II, 
LASCELLES,  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Kow,  London,  E.C 


Stoves  for  Greenliouses  !   Terra  Cotta  !   Portable. 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  TERRA 
COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  lor  almost 
any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  1,  1873,  containing  para- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury!  Hatfield  :— "  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  dry  stove  that   has  ever  been  invented May  be  used 

in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and 
ordered,  on  application  to  the  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  complete,  or  supply 
BOILERS  of  all  kinds.  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 
Prices. 

Trice  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

J.  G.  SM EATON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  b-c, 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

/'tans  and  Estimates  /or  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  nit  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


GrABDENEES'  CHEOIICLE  SHEET  ALMANAC. 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almauae 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  will  be  ready  early  in 
December,  for  presentation  to  all  subscribers  to  "  The 
Gardeners    Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette." 

The  Almanac  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by  W,   RICHARDS,   41,   Wellington   Street,   Strand,   W.C. 


OWN     SELECTION 

INFINITELY    PREFERABLE    TO    AN    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE    STJNNINGDALE    NURSERY    FARM,    &c, 

CONSISTS       OF      UPWARDS      OF 

100  Acres. 

The  Lease  of  45  Acres  expires  next  September. 

This  necessitates  a  CLEARANCE  of  at  least  TWENTY  ACRES 

Of  valuable  and  varied  NURSERY  STOCK,  to  effect  which  a  reduction  of  15  to  30  per  cent, 
will  be  made.  All  engaged  in  Planting  Operations  may  insure  this  saving  by  visiting  the 
above  Establishment.    K 

Sunningdale  Station,  S.W.R.,  lands  you  within  Zoo  yards  of  the  Nursery. 

Postal  Address— CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bagshot. 


NEW    ENCLISH    VARIETIES    OF    POTATOS. 

Raised  by  Mr.   Robert  Fenn,    Woodstock. 

HECTOR    OF    WOODSTOCK. 

A  very  superior  second  early  round  variety:  the  haulm  of  medium  !  instances  it  aa  particularly  adapted  for  market  purposes.  Awarded  a 
height,  robust  and  spreading.  A  heavy  cropper,  producing  a  large  1  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1870. 
quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  good  table  size  to  each  root ;  flattrshround  '  On  every  occasion  that  this  splendid  Potato  has  subsequently  been 
in  shape,  skin  white  and  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  white,  of  the  finest  1  exhibited,  it  has  been  most  favourably  noticed  by  the  Horticultural 
flavour,  and  boils  very  mealy.  The  tubers  are  remarkably  hand-  Press.  Many  quotations  might  be  given,  but  the  above  description  50 
some,  and  first-rate  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  is  a  superb  garden  truthfully  represents  the  character  of  the  Potato,  that  it  is  not 
variety,  and  is  emphatically  the  Potato  for  a  gentleman's  table  ;  while  necessary  to  print  them.  Per  bushel,  40s.  ;  per  peck,  10s.  6d.  ; 
its  heavy  cropping  property,  fine  keeping  quality,  and  excellent  flavour,     per  lb.,  is.     Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

BOUNTIFUL. 

This  is  at  once  the  handsomest  and  most  prolific  Red  Kidney  in 
cultivation,  pre-eminent  in  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  form  and  colour. 
It  is  a  second  early  variety,  the -haulm  very  distinct,  of  medium 
height,  and  branching.  Very  large  cropper,  producing  an  immense 
quantity  of  fine  tubers  of  a  size  well  adapted  for  table.    Of  true  kidney 


shape,  skin  deep  rich  red,  and  very  smooth,  flesh  yellowish  white,  and 
of  superior  flavour.  In  addition  to  being  a  most  excellent  table  variety, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  keeps  well, 
and  should  be  grown  for  winter  eating.  Has  been  most  favourably 
mentioned  in  the  horticultural  journals.    Per  peck,  10s.  6ii. ;  per  lb.,  is. 


This  very  superior  late  variety  has  been  so  named  because  it  bears 
in  the  tubers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Oxfordshire  Kidney.  It, 
however,  differs  materially  in  the  colour  and  growth  of  the  haulm, 
which  is  very  dark,  both  stem  and  leaves,  and  it  ripens  earlier.     The 


NEW    CAMBRIDGE    KIDNEY    (Dean). 


tubers  are  of  flattish  oval  shape,  skin  white  and  netted,  flesh  creamy 
white,  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  a  fine  variety  lor  the  main  crop, 
and  will  keep  well  till  the  following  summer.  A  seedling  from  the 
Fluke  crossed  with  Dawes'  Matchless.      Per  peck,  7s.  W. ;  per  lb.    yd. 


Also  the  fine  New  American  varieties, 

EXTRA   EABLY   VERMONT,    and   VERMONT    or    BROWNELL'S   BEAUTY. 

First-class  Certificates  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1873.      Each,  per  lb.,  2*.  W. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  POTATOS, 

Containing  the  most  approved  of  the  newer  types  in  cultivation,  carefully  classified  and  described, 
and  a  Cultural  Essay,  can  be  had  on  application. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL  BOARII. 

THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The    THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    "WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


V? OR  SALE,  an  Ornamental  LEAN-TO  CONSER- 
1.  VATORY,  20  feet  by  12  feet,  £43;  a  SPAN-ROOF  G- RE  EN- 
HOUSE,  30  feet  by  12  feet,  £50:  a  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE, 
2D  feet  by  12  feet,  £28 ;  a  LEAN-TO  VINERY,  20  feet  by  13  feet, 
£45;  aSHAN:ROOF  PLANT  HOUSE,  30  feet  by  io  feet,  £30.  The 
above  'prices  include  carnage  and  fixing.  Estimates  for  Brickwork 
and  Heating  if  required.     Plans  free  on  application  to 

R.  STEVENS,  Horticultural  Builder,   Bromley,  Kent. 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE     CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For   Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c  , 
from  DECAY,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only 
by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 
Colourless,  and  in  all  Colours. 

For   Particulars (  and   Testimonals    apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Mai.agcr,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


RUSSIA  MATS.-A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, ioos.;  Petersburgh,  60$.  and  8oj.;  superior  close  Mat,  455.,  50s., 
and  55*.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  30s.,  and  35J.  per  ico;  and  every  other 
description  ol  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.— 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street,  Shoreditch,  London. 

T.    ARCHER'S    "  FRIGI    DOMO."— Patronised 

•     by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmore 

Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 

T.   Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew;  Professor 

Lindley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"  FRIGI  DOMO  "  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  t*.  6d.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide 1*.  lod.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 31.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 3s.  lod.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE,— REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 


RICHARD    DEAN,   SEEDSMAN,    EALING,   LONDON. 


Roster's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


I H  E     above     and     many    other     PATTERNS 
are    made   in    materials    of    great    durability.      The    plainer 
sons  aYe   especially  suited  for 
i  KITCHEN    GARDENS,    as  < 
they     harbour     no     Slugs     or 
Insects,   take   up    little  room, 
and.  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or   expense,  as 
do    "  grown  "   Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E. ;  King's   Road,  Chelsea.  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
COVERS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOXLEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  T I  LTS 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3s.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings,  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeriesor  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders   promptly  executed  by  Rail  or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  trie  Trade. 
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PEAT  EARTH,  for  growing  Rhododendrons, 
American  Plants,  New  Holland  Plants,  Orchids.  Ferns,  and  for 
PottiM  delivered  on  rail  at  Elackwater  Station  (S.E.R.).  at  i«.  6*. 
Jerton'andat  Farnborough  Station  (S.W.R.),  at  13s.  6d.  per  ton,  m 
Quantities  of  not  less  than  a  truck  of  about  5  tons. 

T.  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  EC. 


w 


M. 


H       O       L       L       A       N 

PHfENIX  WHARF. 
AUGUSTUS    STREET,  REGENT'S   PARK,  N.W., 

SUPPLIES 
SILVER  SAND       I  TURFS 

SEASHELL  MOULD 

ROCKWORK 
AND  EVERY  OTHER  GARDEN  REQUISITE. 


PEAT 
LOAM 


PRICES    ON     APPLICATION     AT    ABOVE    ADDRESS. 

NOTICE  —This  is  the  Season  to  plant  and  look  to 
your  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE 
1  inch,  hi  inch,  },'  inch,  and  Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London.  -  . 

RANSLEY    TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and  Manure  Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


NEW    INSECT    DESTROYER,    without   Injury  to 
the  Plants.     In  sample  trial  Tins,  post  free,  for  8  and  15  stamps. 
IOHN  MOORE,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  52,  Market  Place, 
Warwick. . 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,    BRISTOL. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 
AW     AND     CO.'S      PATENT.— Prices,      Printed 
_     Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c     MAW  and  CO..  Benthall  Works,  Broseley. 


M 


LABELS,    LABELS.— PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4*.  per  1000.  or  10,000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN  FISHER,  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NEW      MELONS      FOR      1874. 
W.   &  J.   BR0WN_ 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  favoured  with  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley 
Gardens,  Stamford,  to  send  out  this  season  the  two  following  Melons  .— 

GILBERT'S   GREEN-FLESHED    MELON. 

Is  a  free  grower  and  first-class  setter  ;  weight  from  3  lb.  to  sib.  A  clear  golden-yellow  in  colour,  slightly 
netted  and  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour  ;  a  large  depth  of  flesh,  of  the  finest  texture.  Was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  June  18,  by  acclamation.  One  of  the 
Committee  writes  •— "  Permit  me  to  compliment  you  as  the  raiser  of  the  best  Melon  I  ever  tasted.  This  Melon  is 
crossed  between  Burghley  Green-flesh  and  Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath,  both  of  which  have  received  First- 
class  Certificates.  Retail  price,  per  packet,  35.  6d. 

GILBERT'S   SHAH    OF   PERSIA   SCARLET-FLESHED    MELON. 

This  Melon  is  spoken  of  by  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  and  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  as  being  of  excellent 
flavour.     It  is  in  every  way  a  first-class  variety.     The  growth  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  setting  properties  are 


not  to  be  equalled.     It'  is  raised  between  what'  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  out—"  Turner's  Gem  "  and 


'  Lord 
EgYn"toUn\C Favourite, "arid  possesses  all  the  rich  aroma  of  the  former,  with  the  fine  texture  of  flesh  of  the  latter.  The 
weight  is  from  31b.  to  51b.  Retail  price,  per  packet,  qs.  6d. 

Stamford.  October-  14,  1873.— "  Dear  Sir— I  was  quite  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  much  saccharine  in  your  handsome :  Green-fleshed 
Melon  in  the  middle  of  October.  I,  and  several  who  tried  it  with  me,  never  tasted  a  Melon  so  richly  flavoured ;  it  certainly  did  not  require 
any  sugar  If  you  have  got  the  same  flavour  into  a  Scarlet-fleshed  variety,  you  have  reached  the  climax  in  Melons,  and  will  have  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  improvement  of  some  other  truit.  uj^  ^  ^.  ^^  ^^  Thqmas  Laxt0„  „ 

See  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  October  it,  for  report  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Exton  Park  Gardens,  Rutland. 
Trade  terms  on  application. 


*  Mr.  Gilbert." 


WILLIAM    &    JAMES    BROWN, 

NURSERYMEN,   SEEDSMEN,  and  FLORISTS,  STAMFORD  and  OAKHAM. 
All  Letters  to  be  addressed  Broad  Street,  Stamford.        Early  Orders  are  solicited,  as  the  stock  of  Seed  is  limited. 


THE     MEDAL" 

at  Manchester, 

Sept.,  1873. 


THE 


SPECIAL  MEDAL 
at   Birmingham, 
June,  1872.     - 


INTERNATIONAL  BEST  BOILER 


S.   DEARDS'   PATENT, 

Both  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional. 

Awarded    Two    Medals     in    Fifteen     Months. 

For  Prices  and  particulars  enclose  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  DEARDS,  **UF8£!&2S2£r  1  &  2,  Garden  Terrace,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Adopted  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgewortb,  and,  upon  application,  may  be  thoroughly  inspected. 


THE  THAIES  BANK  IEOI   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD  BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDN,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at   WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Corahill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


B 


By  Appointment  to  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 

ROOM  FITTINGS.  BRACKETS,  &c. 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harness  Rooms  can  be  supplied  with 
BARTON'S  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and  HARNESS 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  light, 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

tor  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent  person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


A  Crop  of  Fruit  In  Spite  of  Frost. 


=$     r"  p 


ARHAM'S  PATENT  GLASS 


wrought  iron  Framing,  complete  with 
stays  and  screws  ior  fixing  to  wood  plugs, 
and  fitted  with  hooks  in  front  for  netting, 
ensures  a  good  crop  wherever  used. 
Price,  complete  with  glass  2  feet  wide, 
2s.  6d.  ;  3  feet  wide,  2s-  9^  Per  f°ot  fin- 
See  Testimonials.  Prospectus  two 
stamps. 

W.  PARHAM,  Northgate  Works,  Bath  ; 
London  Showrooms,  280,  Oxford  Street, 
W.C.  Specimens  to  be  seen  at  either  ot 
these  addresses. 

V  Illustrated  CATALOGUES  of  W.  Parham's  Patent  HORTI 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  without 
putty,  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 


F.   H.    BELL'S 

(Late  Bell  &  Thorpe's), 

NEW    IMPERISHABLE    LABELS. 

Samples  and  Catalogues  post  free. 

Addrcss-LABEL   FACTORY,  STRATFORD  ON-AVON. 


Cattle  Show,  Stand  99. 
'URNEVS       PATENT      SOLID      CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES, 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL  CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXOELSIOB  BOILEB  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS  ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


BURNEV  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c 


GIS 


Magni- 
fied. 


HURST 

COMPOUND. 

Used  by  many  ol  the  leading 
Gardeners  aince  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  1  hripa, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  *  ounc*a 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  Intended  to  super- 
sede it 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  In 
boxes,  n.,3J.,and  ioi.  W. 

Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 

ttersea,  London,  S.W. 
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JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE;   and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ot 

GEAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 
MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

KW   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 

JOHN  EDMONDS  &  CO.,  late  GUMMING  &  EDMONDS, 

Horticultural    Builders   and    Hot-Water   Engineers, 

LILLIE  BRIDGE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  of  the  TUBULAR  SADDLE  BOILER. 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS  sent  to  inspect  existing  Apparatus  or  advise  for  new. 

CONSERVATORIES,    HOTHOUSES,  and  every  description  of  HORTICULTURAL   BUILDINGS   erected 
complete  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


The  Manufactory  adjoins  "West  Brompton"  Station,  Metropolitan  Railway. 

St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company. 


CONSERVATORIES,    GREENHOUSES,    Ac. 

ARCHITECTS'    DESIGNS    CAREFULLY    CARRIED    OUT, 


APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATES  TO 

OLD      SAINT      PANCRAS      ROAD,       LONDON,      N.W. 

DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent, 

considerable  number  of  our  apparatuses  are 
w  work  in  vartous  parts  of  the  three  countries  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  One  at  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's,  Hatfield,  Herts,  which  heats 
nearly  7000  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  well-known  Gardener  there,  states,  "that  it  is 
working  to  his  entire  satisfaction."  Mr.  Bennett 
kindly  offers  to  show  it  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  system.  Another  apparatus,  at  Kylemore  Castle, 
County  Gal  way,  seat  of  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P., 
heats  5000  feet  ol  4-inch  piping;  Mr.  Gamier,  the 
Manager  of  these  extensive  Gardens,  sent  me  a  very 
flattering  report  of  the  apparatus  ;  he  proposes 
eventually  to  connect  8339  feet  of  piping  to  it,  and 
states  that  it  will  not  only  save  the  entire  cost  of 
fuel,  but  will  actually  leave  a  profit  of  ,£156  per 
annum  :  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting  report  will  be 
sent  post  free  to  any  one  on  application.  Another 
apparatus  is  at  work  at  Niddne  House,  Liberton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  ol  A.  Wauchope,  Esq. ;  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  Gardener,  who  is  well-known  in 
Scotland,  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  it ;  he 
also  will  kindly  show  it  to  any  one  who  calls  upon  him. 
Several  more  arc  at  work,  and  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  many  more  are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  Post  Free  on  application. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   40,   LOWER   ORMOND    QUAY,    DUBLIN. 

IfJT    Tlease  observe  the  Address. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION   are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


N     VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
•  Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder,   and    Patentee  Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


W 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural    Builder' 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhilt  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,        glazed,  :6-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ..     70 

6  feet    ,,  H        2  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..13    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         ..  55    o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of   RICHARDSON'S   PATENT 
PORTABLE   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London   and 
the  South  of  England. 

JONES'S     PATENT     "  DOUBLE     L  "     SADDLE 
BOILER. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler. 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz.,  the  water-space  at  back  and 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  ''Patent  Double  L  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  ;  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes : — 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Price. 

Hijjh. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

£  s.  d. 

so  in. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

700 

20   „ 

18  „ 

24  .1 

400 

800 

20    „ 

18  „ 

30  11 

Sco 

goo 

24  II 

24  ii 

24     •! 

700 

12    0    0 

24  11  • 

3°     II 

14    0    a 

to    0    0 

24  ii 

3f     „ 

1,000 

24  .1 

28    „ 

a:: 

t\\ 

1,400 

1,800 

20    0    0 
25    0    0 

3°  1. 

30 .1 

72          l| 

2,600 

35    0    a 

36  ,. 

36 .. 

96         || 

4.500 

50    0    0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

I08         „ 

7,000 

75     0     0 

48  „ 

48  „ 

144         )• 

10,000 

100    0    0 

And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  of  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  wilh 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  and  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Southwark, 
London, S.E. 


KEEP    OtTT    THE    FROST. 

"TyiLLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 


PORTABLE 


VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To   Burn  Kerosene  or  any  minera    oil. 

They  will  burn  for  2.1  hours  at  a  cost  of 
itf.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  ■}«. ;  in  copper,  50*. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W, 
Catalogues  free. 
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CARTER'S    SEED    MUSEUM 

AT    THE    VIENNA    EXHIBITION. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONOURS-" THE  MEDAL  OF  PROGRESS." 


Inspected  by  H.R.H."  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  April  29,  1873. 


CAETEE'S    GrEASS   SEEDS   AT   THE   VIENNA   EXHIBITION. 

Notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary,  James  Carter  &  Co.  beg  to  repeat  that  their  fine  Grass 
Seeds  have  been  used  in  large  quantities  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  that  they  were  the  only  English 
House  that  had  the  honour  of  supplying  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  German 
Commission  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  Grounds,  and  for  which  they  have  received  the  following  official 
acknowledgment  :  — 

(Translation.)  "Vienna,  September  21,    1873. 

"  Imperial  German  Commission,  Vienna  Exhibition,  No.  9,  Elisabethstrasse. 

"  Gentlemen, —  Whilst  we  express  our  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  supplying  us  with  Grass 
Seeds  for  the  German  Gardens  at  the  International  Exhibition  here,  we  arc  happy  to  state  that  the  Grass  Lawns 
made  with  your  Seeds  arc  not  exceeded  in  perfection  and  good  quality  by  any  other  Grass  Lawns  in  the 
Exhibition ;  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  communicate  to  you,  that,  besides  your  Firm,  no  other  English 
House  has  furnished  us  with  Grass  Seeds.  Vo-     ,7,     ,<  STOCKHART  " 

"  The  German  Commission  for  the  International  Exhibition." 


Garter's    Grass    Seeds   for    all    Soils,    Carriage    Free. 

JAMES    CARTER  8c  CO., 

THE   ROYAL   SEEDSMEN,   237  &  23,8,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,   W.C. 
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IF  YOU  REQUIRE  THE 

f  Very  Finest  Quality  Seeds, 

APPLY    TO 

ALFRED  HALL  <fe  SON, 

AGRICULTURAL  SEED  GROWERS, 
WESTBURY  FARMS,   WESTBURY,  WILTSHIRE. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

USEFUL  and  ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 

GEORGE    JACKMAN&    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  on  application , 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY.  SURREY. 


NEW  PEAR. 

WILLIAMS'  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
•  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAK, 
which  has  been  named  and  described  by  Dr,  Hogg  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

■*  Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate,  and  with 
the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk;  skin 
lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and  mottles  of  thin  smooth 
cinnamon-coloured  russet;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short 
segments,  and  is  level  with  the  surface:  stalk  an  inch  and  a  hdll" 
long;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  line  grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
richly  flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed. 
This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling  Beurrfi  superfin  ; 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the 
last  named  kind  " 

B.  S.    W.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine 

New  Pear— 

Maidens,  7a.  6d.  each ;  strong  Pyramids,  10s.  6d,  each. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLO  WAY,  LONDON,  N. 


PLANTING   SEASON  — AVENUE   TREES. 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  alt  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted; 
girthing  5  to  8  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ; — 
LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 
PLANES,  occidentalis,   10,  12,  and  15  feet 
ELM,   12  to  18  feet 
MAPLE,   Norway,   12  to  16  feet 
SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,   10  to  15  feet 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  „  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  ate  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

ijgp   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP   HILL  NURSERY,    WOKING,    SURREY. 


Flowers  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants 


WINTER  and  SPUING. 


JOHN   EL   LEY'S 

UNRIVALLED   COLLECTIONS  of  CHOICE    PLANTS 

For  immediate  Decoration,  contain  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in 
the  finest  plants,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent 
post  free. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— One  dozen  new  and  choicest 
sorts,  all  distinct,  either  of  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS.  PALMS, 
FERNS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERING  ami 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGED  PLANTS,  TEA  and  other  ROSES, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  NEW  PLANTS,  &c,  for  sts.,  311.  6d.,  42s  , 
to  84 *. 

CALADIUMS,  ACIIIMENES,  GLOXINIAS,  GLADIOLI,  at 
105.  6d.  and  215.  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Collection  of  six  splendid  sorts,  well  established,  for  One  Guinea, 
or  13  for  421. 

Extra  rare  and  choicer  varieties,  631.,  845.,  to  105J.  per  dozen, 
flowering  sized  plants. 

The  above  prices  include  cost  of  packing  for  cash  with  order, 
and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage  beyond  London  (all  goods 
being  paid  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  there). 

CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 
LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON. 

The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East,  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London.  Brighton,  and  .couth  Coast  Railway,  fro-n 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


The  Best  and  most  Distinct 

NEARLY  PEA 


SUTTONS'    EMERALD    GEM. 


Prices  and  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
on  p.  1562  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


A  NEW  SCARLET-FLESH  MELON 


Read's  New  Hybrid, 

First-class  Certificate,   Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July,   1873. 

This  splendid  Melon  is  a  cross  between  Ward's  Scarlet-flesh 
and  Sherburn  Hybrid.  We  have,  conjointly  with  Messrs. 
Veitcli  of  Chelsea,  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  Melon,  and 
it  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  as  a  perfectly  distinct  variety, 
of  beautiful  globular  form,  un-ribbed.  The  skin  Is  a  dull  yellow, 
remarkably  thin,  but  finely  laced.  The  flesh  is  bright  scarlet,  of 
exquisite  flavour,  rich,  and  melting.  It  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  July 
last,  when  several  of  the  most  eminent  fruit  growers  pronounced 
it  the  finest  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  .they  had  ever  tasted.  The 
entire  stock  of  seed  is  but  limited,  and  we  advise  early  orders 
to  prevent  disappointment. 

Retail  Price,  y.  6d.  per  Packet, 

l^p"  Trade  Price  of  the  above  and  other 
Choice  Novelties  for  1874,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free  on  application. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 

READING,      BERKS 


Noteworthy  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
ii  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  following  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  bd.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.R,  F.R.S. 

W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe.  F.R.S. 

James  McNah. 


Robert  Hogg,  LLP. 
Tames  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Eerthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gidson, 
Protessor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Andlhson-Henry. 
Professor  KARL  KOCH. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by  WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   4*1  Wellington    Street, 
'ovenl  Garden,  W.C.  „__^^ 

Notice  to  Subscribers. 
THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

J.  may  be  had  DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  011  PAYMENT 
in  advance  at  the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..   $s,  u^d,      |      Six  Months  ..    us.  lid. 
Twelve  Months     . .     £1  35.  iod. 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£1  6s.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to 


I  Jamaica 
New  Zealand 


West  Indies 
United  States 


Australia     |      Canada 
Belgium         |      France 

j£i   ioi.  i\d.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Austria         I    Holland    I      Portugal       I    Spain 
China  |    India  |      Prussia  |    Switzerland 

£t   14J.   8tA  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Russia  |  Italy  |  Denmark 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

,  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  tvho  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
".  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette''  for  1874,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,    W.C. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1873. 

MEETING    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 
Thursday,  Dec.  18 — Linnean 8  p.m. 


THE  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  spring 
shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and 
the  revised  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  have  reached  us  during  the 
past  week.  The  former,  which  are  to  take  place 
on  March  25  and  April  22,  take  much  their  usual 
form,  and  comprise  invitations  for  about  a  dozen 
classes  of  the  most  prominent  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  together  with  new  and  rare  plants  in 
bloom  or  not,  the  latter,  with  the  miscellaneous 
exhibitions,  generally  furnishing  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  these  minor  shows. 

The  schedule  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  presents  considerable  alteration  from 
those  of  former  years,  notably  in  the  smaller 
number  of  shows  to  be  held,  and  in  the  greater 
importance  given  to  those  which  are  maintained, 
and  which  are  fixed,  as  already  intimated,  for 
the  following  dates: — March  18,  April  15, 
May  13,  June  4,  July  I,  July  15,  September  2, 
and  November  11,  to  which  a  show  of  fungi  on 
October  7  has  been  added.  Amongst  the  special 
prizes  announced  are  Mr.  G.  Lee's  for  pot 
Violets  in  February  ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's 
for  cut  Narcissi  shown  between  February  and 
June,  and  for  cut  Lilies  shown  between  May  and 
September ;  Mr.  BULL'S  for  new  plants  ;  Mr. 
Pearson's  for  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.'s  for  vegetables,  and  Mr.  Smee's  for  the 
best  dish  of  a  new  fruit  or  new  vegetable  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fruit  Committee  during  the  year. 

The  schedule,  as  we  happen  to  know,  has  been 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of  various 
practical  growers  who  usually  take  part,  more  or 
less  freely,  in  the  competitions  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  representative  of  what  exhibitors 
themselves  regard  to  be  fitting  subjects  for 
securing  a  good  display  at  the  dates  selected, 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  exhibiting  body  to 
prove  by  their  exhibits  that  they  have  made  wise 
and  sound  recommendations.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  pronounced  a  good  schedule,  though, 
as  frequently  happens,  there  has  been  at  the  last 
moment  some  cutting  and  contriving,  with  the 
view  to  adapt  it  to  the  sum  total  set  apart  for 
the  object,  and  in  this  way  we  notice  that  hardy 
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Ferns  have  only  just  escaped  exclusion.  The 
great  show  fixed  for  June  4  and  5  will  be  one  of 
the  best  seen  for  many  years,  if  the  schedule  is 
well  responded  to.  In  March  the  Hyacinths 
and  other  spring  bulbs  with  Cyclamens  form  the 
leading  features,  and  there  are  some  classes  for 
hardy  Primroses  (j,  double  flowered  varieties  of 
the  acaulis  type  ;  2,  single  flowers  of  the  acaulis 
type  ;  and  3,  of  the  Polyanthus  type),  which 
should  bring  together  a  good  display  of  these 
interesting  early  border  flowers,  and  which  we 
hope  to  see  exhibited  as  vigorous,  freely-bloomed 
tufts,  each  in  its  own  pot.  In  April  the  show  is 
intended  to  be  more  composite,  forced  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Azaleas,  and  other  hardy  shrubs, 
with  Cinerarias  and  the  early  greenhouse  Azaleas, 
being  invited.  A  grand  show  of  pot  Roses 
ought  to  be  assured  in  May;  while  on  July  1 
comes  the  show  of  cut  Roses,  always  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  exhibition  calendar.  In 
the  same  month,  a  fortnight  later,  comes  the 
display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  with  sundry 
addenda.  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  Hollyhocks, 
form  the  chief  features  of  the  show  fixed  for 
September.  October  brings  in  the  Fungi,  which 
are  to  be  set  up  according  to  their  botanical 
affinities,  the  edible,  poisonous,  and  indifferent 
species  being  indicated  by  labels  of  diverse 
colours,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  while  the 
poisonous  kinds  will  be  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  edible  sorts  which  they  most  nearly  re- 
semble. Finally,  in  November,  the  arrange- 
ments invite  a  rather  extensive  show  of  Chry- 
santhemums and  fruits. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  just 
remark,  that  an  improvement  might  be  made 
in  the  selection  of  judges  for  the  exhibitions, 
by  occasionally  inviting  some  of  the  leading 
country  gardeners  to  assist — those,  we  mean, 
who,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  are  too  far  distant  to  be  offered  a 
seat  on  the  committees.  The  leading  horticul- 
turists of  London  and  its  environs  are,  in  limited 
proportions,  asked  to  assist  by  the  societies 
carrying  on  the  great  country  shows,  and  there 
would,  we  think,  be  a  great  advantage  if  this 
courtesy  were  reciprocated  by  the  London 
societies,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
show  or  shows  of  the  year,  when  something 
more  than  ordinary  attention  and  civility  should 
be  shown  to-those  who  come  from  a  distance, 
as  we  have  suggested  on  previous  occasions. 


Petty  Plagues  are  constantly  arising  in  the 

course  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  these  has  lately  attrac- 
ted our  attention  very  unpleasantly.  Every  pot  filled 
with  compost  from  a  certain  box  is  now  covered,  as  with 
hoar-frost,  with  a  little  white  mould,  apparently  new  to 
science.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 
its  appearance  is  that  a  quantity  of  Kidney  Beans,  seeds 
which  were  too  old  to  germinate,  were  thrown  into  the 
box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  formed  a  cheese-like 
mass,  whicli  reminded  us  of  that  kind  of  cheesy  matter 
which  is  made  of  the  seeds  of  Soja  hispida  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Soy.  It  was  supposed  that  this  mass  had 
been  carefully  removed,  but  some  fragments  undoubt- 
edly got  mixed  with  the  compost,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  appearance  of 
the  mould.  The  fungus  itself,  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  surface,  is  scarce  a  millimetre  in  height,  and  con- 
sists of  stout  stems  which  gradually  swell  at  the  top, 
forming  a  dissepiment  below  the  swelling,  which 
gradually  becomes  globose,  then  is  slightly  oblate,  and 
eventually  contains  a  mass  of  oblong,  slightly  curved 
spores,  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
and  decidedly  large  for  the  diminutive  dimensions  of 
the  plant.  The  only  species  with  which  we  can 
at  all  compare  it  is  Mucor  imperceptibilis  of  Schrank, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  state  of  Saprolegnia. 
The  terminal  cyst  contains  only  very  obscure  rudi- 
ments of  a  columella.  We  propose  for  this  curious 
little  species  the  name  of  Mucor  pruinosus,  the  specific 
characters  of  which  are  given  below.*  M.  J.  B. 

With  regard    to  the   decrease   in  our  supply 

of  Oranges  from  Spain,  referred  to  recently  (see 
p.  1596),  the  following  facts,  from  a  report  on  the  trade 
in  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  Sicily,  may  be  of  interest 
We  are  told  that— 

"  The  exportation  of  these  fruits  from  Sicily  has  been 
increasing  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  from  the  United  States,  which  consume  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  this  island,  and  in  spite  of 
the  disease  which  has  destroyed  whole  groves  of  Lemon 
trees  ;  the  export  of  these  fruits  in  r86o  was  1,470,000 
boxes,  valued  at  .£533,000  ;  in  1870,  about  1,420,000 
boxes,  valued  at  /"54s, 000 ;  and  in  1871,  about  1,770,000 
boxes,  worth  about  ,£690,000.  The  fruit  is  shipped 
almost  entirely  from  Messina  and  Palermo.  Thus,  in  1871, 
Messina  shipped  966,200  boxes,  worth  about  ^386, 000,  and 


Mucor  frumosus.  Berk.,  n.  s.— Minutissimus,  totus  niveus  ; 
Hocciserectissimphcibus  ;  sporangiis  globoso-depressis';  columella 
obsoleta  ;  spom  oblongis  obtusis  quandoque  curvutis.— On  the 
"il  of  garden  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  Sihhortolt,  Of.  — Nov     1871 


Palermo  shipped  some  645,000  boxes,  valued  at  ,£280,000. 
In  the  same  year,  England  took  this  fruit  to  the  value  of 
£90,000,  and  the  United  States  to  ^500,000 ;  England 
takes  from  Sicily  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit  of  this 
description  which  she  consumes,  deriving  her  chief 
supply  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Azores.  A  box  of 
Oranges,  containing  360  fruits,  weighs  about  80  lb  ;  a 
box  of  Lemons  containing  the  same  number,  weighs 
about  96  lb.  The  average  value  of  a  box  of  Oranges  at 
Palermo  in  November,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
is  five  francs.  The'  price  continues  to  rise  till,  in  March, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  reaches  10  francs.  Man- 
darins are  60  or  80  per  cent,  dearer  ;  mountain  Oranges, 
which  come  to  perfection  later,  and  cannot  be  gathered 
before  March,  fetch  15  francs  the  box.  Lemons,  which 
are  comparatively  scarce  on  account  of  the  disease,  cost, 
on  the  average,  about  10  francs  the  box,  rising  to  12  or 
15  francs  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Even  higher  prices 
rule  at  Messina,  to  which  port  large  quantities  of  Lemons 
are  brought  from  Calabria  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
Uoited  States." 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  a  splendid  work  was  commenced  in  Paris, 
namely,  the  production  by  eminent  artists  of  portraits 
of  all  the  Rare  and  Precious  Plants  in  the  hothouses 
and  conservatories  of  the  city.  The  work  was  neces- 
sarily interrupted,  and  has  only  just  been  resumed  ; 
several  artists  are  now  engaged  upon  it,  and,  when 
completed,  it  will  form  about  a  thousand  plates  in 
folio,  each  plate  being  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
notice,  which  will  be  written  or  checked  by  the  first 
florists  and  botanists  in  Paris. 

■ Our  illustration  (fig.  333)  depicts  a  condition 

of  things  without  a  parallel,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  figure  shows  a  spikelet  of  a 
species  of  Gahnia  (G.  xanthophylla),  a  Cyperaceous 
plant,  native  of  New  Zealand.  The  great  peculiarity  to 
which  we   have  alluded  is  that  .the  filaments  of  the 


Fig.  333.— fruit  of  gahnia. 

stamens,  which  are  at  first  short,  lengthen  greatly  after 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ovary.  When  the  latter  is  ripened 
so  as  to  form  the  "  nut "  containing  the  seed,  it  is  de- 
tached from  the  investing  scales,  and  would  fall  to  the 
ground  were  it  not  caught  and  retained  by  the  long  fila- 
ments aforesaid.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  object 
of  this  retention  ;  it  may  be  to  allow  of  a  more  perfect 
maturation  before  the  grain  falls,  or  it  may  have  reference 
to  some  special  mode  of  dispersion  by  birds  or  insects. 
Apart  from  these  circumstances,  the  Gahnias  are  veiy 
ornamental  sedge-like  plants,  worth  introducing  into 
gardens  in  our  southernmost  counties,  and  into  Ireland. 
Like  the  Restios,  the  Gahnias  might  probably  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  paper  malting.  Our  sketch  was 
taken  from  a  dried  specimen  placed  in  our  hands  some 
time  since  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders. 

We  are  informed  that  the  article  on  Patchouli 

in  our  last  issue,  first  appeared  in  The  Country.  It 
was,  we  are  told,  copied  from  thence  into  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Science  (to  whom  we  gave  the  credit)  with- 
out acknowledgment.  Literary  dishonesty  seems,  un- 
fortunately, to  be  on  the  increase. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Alexander  Tait, 

for  many  years  nursery  manager  with  Messrs.  DlCK- 
sons  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  by  Messrs.  Down  IE, 
Laird  &  Laing  to  take  the  management  of  the  New 
Fernery,  which  they  are  now  erecting  in  connection 
with  their  Grand  Winter  Garden  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.   Glaisher   remarks   as   follows  on  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
December  6  :— In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  sea  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  about  29. 6  inches.  A  rapid  increase  occurred 
during  Nov.  30,  and  by  the  morning  of  Dec.  I 
30.5  inches  was  reached.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
week  the  readings  remained  at  or  above  30°. 4,  and 
on  the  4th  30.6  inches  was  recorded,  The  departures 
in  excess  ol  the  average  for  each  day  were  respectively, 


November  13,  o.  18  inch  ;.  December  1,  0.59  inch  ;  2d, 
o  63  inch  ;  3d,  0.68  inch  ;  4th,  0.67  inch  ;  5th,  0.4S 
inch  ;  and  6th,  0. 54  inch.  The  mean  reading  for  the 
week  was  no  less  than  0.64  inch  above  that  for  the 
previous  week.  On  November  30  the  weather  was 
fine  and  bright,  with  generally  cloudless  sky,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  it  was  dull, 
foggy,  and  generally  overcast.  No  rain  fell. 
The  highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  between 
520  on  December  2  and  454°  on  the  5th  and  6th,  the 
average  being  47!°.  The  lowest  temperatures  at 
night  averaged  about  3S|°,  the  lowest  being  32$°  on 
December  1.  The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  were 
generally  very  small,  those  for  the  2d  to  the  5th 
being  6=-9,  6°.9,  4°.  1,  and  6°.  5  respectively.  The 
mean  daily  temperatures  and  their  departures  from 
average  were  as  follows  : — November  30,  41°.  3,  -o°.6; 
December  1,  43°.  2,  +  1°.  1  ;  2d,  48°.  9,  +  6°.  7  ;  3d, 
46°.9,  +4°.6  ;  4th,  40°.2,-2°;  5th,  42°.4, +  o°.2  ; 
6th,  -  2°.  North-westerly  winds  were  prevalent  on 
November  30,  changing  to  south-westerly  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  Very  little  pressure  was 
recorded,  and  the  daily  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  was  also  small,  averaging  only  about  240  miles 
daily. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  57°  at  Portsmouth  and  Sheffield,  to  51° 
at  Norwich  ;  the  general  average  over  the  country  was 
531°.  The  extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  380  at  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  to  28°  at 
Norwich  and  Hull ;  the  general  average  over  the 
country  was  33%°.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  in 
the  week  was  200.  The  mean  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  between  5340  at  Portsmouth  and  464°  at 
Norwich,  with  an  average  value  of  49I.  The  mean 
low  night  temperatures  varied  from  434°  at  Liverpool 
to  3640  at  Norwich,  the  general  average  being  40}". 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was 
95°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  44°,  the 
highest  being  at  Bradford,  47j°,  the  lowest  being  at 
Norwich,  41 4°.  The  fall  of  rain  varied  from  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  at  Birmingham  and  Bradford  to  two- 
hundreths  of  an  inch  at  Wolverhampton ;  but  at 
Blackheath,  Leicester,  and  Norwich  no  rain  fell,  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  being  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  fine, 
but  dull  and  cloudy. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
544°  at  Edinburgh  to  $l\°  at  Glasgow;  the  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  35^°  at  Glasgow  to  31°  at 
Dundee  ;  their  averages  being  52^  and  32^°  respec- 
tively. The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  444°, 
the  highest  being  at  Perth,  45!°  ;  and  the  lowest  at 
Aberdeen,  4240.  The  fall  of  rain  varied  from  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch  nearly,  at  Aberdeen  and  Paisley,  to 
one- tenth,  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  average  fall  over  the 
country  being  half  an  inch. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  57$°  ;  the 
lowest  28|  ;  the  mean  46°  ;  and  the  rainfall  O'oo. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Stevens  will 

offer  for  sale,  on  Thursday  next,  bulbs  of  Lilium 
purtureum  from  California.  The  collector  describes 
the  flowers  as  purplish  lilac  ;  and  fragrant  other  Cali- 
fornian  Lilies  will  be  sold  at  the  same  time. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the 

5th  inst.,  the  present  proprietors  of  Leicester  Square 
being,  in  the  Master's  judgment,  bound  by  a  trust  to 
keep  the  square  in  repair,  were  "  restrained  by  injunc- 
tion from  erecting,  or  permitting  to  stand,  the  hoarding 
around  the  garden,  and  from  erecting  any  building 
thereon,  or  any  fence  around  the  square  except  such 
a  stone  kerb  and  iron  railing  as  were  round  the 
same  at  the  date  of  the  award."  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
means  do  not  exist  to  enforce  the  conversion  of  this 
lugubrious  waste  into  a  town  square,  such  as  that 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Amiens,  p.  1373. 

The  obituary  of  the  week  contains  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death,  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances,  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Baiungton,  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  mother  of  Prof.  Churchill  Babington, 
and  aunt  to  Prof.  Cardale  Babington,  the  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  lady, 
who  was  in  her  80th  year,  by  some  means  set  light  to 
her  night-dress,  and  was  so  severely  burnt  that  she 
shortly  expired. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 
IN  SICILY. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Sicily,  which  was  the 
granary  of  Rome,  and  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  native  land  of  Wheat,  should  import  grain  ;  yet  she 
does  so  to  a  large  extent,  while  her  shipments  of  corn, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Agriculture  has,  however,  made  considerable  progress 
of  late  years,  in  so  far  as  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands 
and  the  better  cultivation  of  Church  property  since  it 
has  passed  into  private  hands,  but  as  to  improved 
methods  of  culture  and  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
it  has  made  none  whatever.  There  is  so  much  of 
Oriental  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Sicilian  peasant,  that 
he  is  wedded  to  time-honoured  customs  and  practices, 
however  clumsy  and  inefficient,  and  resists  the  intro- 
duction of  appliances  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  and  which 
would  economise  labour  or  outlay.    The  implements 
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he  uses  in  the  field,  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  identical 
in  character  with  those  employed  by  his  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Saracenic  forefathers,  and  his  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion,   have   a  no  less  venerable  origin.     Agricultural 
machinery,  save  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  unknown 
in  Sicily.     A  few  spirited  and  enlightened  proprietors 
have  from  time  to  time  made  attempts  to  introduce  the 
steam-plough  and  other  agricultural    implements,  but 
invariably  without    success ;    the    Sicilian    peasantry 
obstinately  refuse   to    depart    from    their    traditional 
methods  of  cultivation.     The  landed  proprietors,  how- 
ever, whether  large  or  small,  are  in  some  respects  fully 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  seek  to  turn  their  land 
to    the   best  account  by   availing   themselves   of  the 
markets  most  in  favour.     Thus,  when  the  civil  war  in 
America  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  Cotton, 
the  landholders  in  the  plains  of  Catania,  Terranova, 
and  Lecata,  replaced  the  usual  cultivation  of  corn  by 
that     of     Cotton,     and      greatly      enriched      them- 
selves  by   the    change. 
Now   that    there    is    a 
great  demand  for  Oran- 
ges  and   Lemons,  land 
that  is  capable  of  irriga- 
tion is  everywhere  being 
planted  with  young  trees 
of  these  plants.    Yet  no 
attempt  is  made  to  en- 
rich the  soil  by  artificial 
means  ;  guano  and  arti- 
ficial  manures  are    un- 
known. Natural  manure 
is  applied  to  market  gar- 
dens and  Orange  groves 
only  in  the   neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  towns, 
for  the  paucity  of  cattle 
in   the    interior   of  the 
island  renders  this  me- 
thod    of    improvement 
elsewhere  impracticable. 
The      agriculturist      in 
Sicily    relies  chiefly  on 
the   natural   fertility   of 
the    soil,    and   on    the 
agencies    of    heat    and 
moisture.   In  the  matter 
of  irrigation,    the  Sici- 
lians of  to-day  have  not 
much  improved  on  the 
methods  in  use  by  iheir 
Mohammedan     fore- 
fathers,   to   whom  they 
are    indebted   for   their 
system     of    hydraulics, 
not  only  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  but   to   the 
supply  and.  distribution 
of  water  to  the  cities  and 
towns.    Irrigation   is  in 
general    effected    either 
by  the  diversion  of  na- 
tural   streams   or   by  a 
system  of  reservoirs  and 
wells,    from   which  the 
water  is   raised  to   the 
surface  by  the  "zenia," 
a   rude    but    not    inef- 
cient  machine  of  Sara- 
cenic origin.    The  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  never- 
theless,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  is  applied  to  a  very 
limited   portion  of   the 
arable  soil  of  the  island, 
and   there    can    be    no 
doubt  that,   by  a  better 
economisation     of    the 
water,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the   growth  of 
forests    on    the    moun- 
tains, and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  ma- 
chinery, irrigation  might 
be     greatly     extended, 
and  the   productiveness 
of    the   soil   vastly    in- 
creased.   The  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  fruit  is  causing  some  improvement  in 
this   respect,    and  steam-engines  are  being  introduced 
for  watering  the  Orange  and  Lemon  groves   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  large  cities. 

Consul  Dennis  mentions  that  the  cultivation  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons  is  rapidly  extending.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania, 
fresh  ground  is  everywhere  being  planted  with  these 
trees,  and  machinery  is  introduced,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  purpose  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  disease  which 
has  committed  great  havoc  among  the  Lemon  trees, 
while  almost  sparing  the  Orange  groves,  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1864  in  the  plantations  near  Messina, 
whence  it  has  spread  to  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 
It  first  attacks  the  root  of  the  tree,  then  a  fcetid  gum 
exudes  from  the  bark,  which  gives  the  malady  the 
name  of  mal  di  gamma,  and  the  tree  soon  perishes, 
sometimes  in  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  attack. 
Sulphur,  pitch,  charcoal,  lime  and  other  remedies  have 
been  applied  in  vain ;  the  disease  resists  them  all,  and 


the  only  course  to  adopt  is  to  cut  out  the  spots  on  the 
bark,  which  are  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Young  trees  are  more  liable  to  its  attacks  than  those  of 
mature  growth.  The  Vine  disease  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  Sicily  for  some  years,  yet  by  way  of 
precaution  the  sulphuiisation  of  the  Vine  is  still  prac- 
tised, after  they  have  budded,  and  especially  after 
heavy  rain.  The  Vine  is  cultivated  in  almost  every 
part  of  Sicily,  and  grows  nowhere  more  luxuriantly  than 
in  the  volcanic  soil  on  the  slopes  of  Etna.  It  has  many 
varieties,  both  black  and  red,  the  latter  being  used 
almost  entirely  for  the  press.  The  cost  of  this  cultiva- 
tion varies  according  to  the  different  modes  employed, 
whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  spade,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  Vines,  those  of  superior  quality 
demanding  more  careful  culture.  The  average  annual 
expense,  however,  is  about  12  f.  the  1000  plants,  or 
about  32  f.  the  acre,  there  being  about  2760  Vines  to 
the  acre,  planted  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  9  inches 


necessity  for  providing  increased  accommodation  in  her 
harbours,  and  steps  have  accordingly  been  taken  to 
enlarge  and  render  more  secure  the  ports  of  Palermo, 
Catania,  and  Girgente,  and  to  construct  a  harbour 
at  Lecata,  where  hitherto  there  has  only  been  a  road- 
stead. 
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apart.  Where  the  cultivation  is  entirely  by  the  spade, 
as  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  the  annual  expense  rises  to 
nearly  60  f.  the  acre.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  Sicilian  wines;  England  and  the  United 
States  take  the  best  and  the  most  costly,  while  the 
poorer  wines  are  consumed  in  the  island,  in  Italy,  at 
Malta,  or  at  Tunis.  The  cultivation  of  Sumach  is 
being  greatly  extended  in  the  north  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially in  districts  which  do  not  admit  of  irrigation,  for 
this  is  a  plant  which  requires  little  water,  and  thrives 
well  in  arid  soils  and  on  mountain  slopes.  This  culti- 
vation gives  an  excellent  return,  although  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years  after  planting  the  leaves  have  not 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  be  of  value.  Sumach 
thrives  best  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  where  the 
plants  are  of  superior  quality,  their  leaves  having  twice 
as  much  strength  as  those  grown  on  the  south  or 
eastern  coasts.  The  growing  commerce  of  Sicily, 
more  especially   in  fruits  and  wine,  has  created   the 


FLOWER  GOSSIP. 

Your  surprise  at  the  Andean  Tacsonias  not 
being  cultivated  in  the  open  air  near  London  or  in  the 
southern  counties,  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  the 
blossoms  are  truly  beautiful ;  but  if  we  grow  such 
varieties  as  T.  Van  Volxemii,  which  is  said  to  be  safe 
and  good  as  a  dessert  fruit,  it  will  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  conservatory  or  orchard-house  treat- 
ment to  produce  fruit  ripe  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
What  experience  have  the  savants  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee had  of  the  fruit  of  Tacsonias  being  suitable  for 
dessert?  While  on  a 
visit  to  Hatfield  House 
gardens,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  I  was  struck  with 
the  quantity  of  fruit  in 
a  half-ripened  state  on 
the  rafters  of  the  con- 
servatory there,  and  on 
stating  to  Mr.  Bennett 
that  the  fruit  was  eat- 
able, he  selected  one  of 
the  ripest,  which  tasted 
somewhat  like  the  Mel- 
on, althoughnot  uptothe 
flavour  of  a  nicely  ripen- 
ed Queen  Ann's  Pocket 
Melon.  Still,  if  grown 
in  a  higher  temperature 
than  a  conservatory  or 
orchard-house,  it  would 
make  an  addition  to  our 
dessert  fruits.  D.  Cun- 
ninghamt  Moor  Park 
Gardens. 

■     EuPATORIUM 

GRACILE   ODORATUM    IS 

one  of  the  most  service- 
able and  important  of 
our  winter  flowering 
greenhouse  shrubs.  It 
is  now  unfolding  its 
clusters  of  white  and 
sweetly  fragrant  blooms, 
which  may  be  had  in 
succession  for  months  ; 
and  flowering  so  freely, 
even  in  small  pots,  it 
is  well  adapted  to  the 
various  purposes  of  em- 
bellishment. In  addi- 
tion to  its  being  deli- 
ciously  scented,  the 
great  facility  with  which 
it  grows  makes  one 
wonder  why  such  a  plant 
does  not  receive  a  more 
general  and  extended 
cultivation  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  one  of  those 
useful  subjects  that  can- 
not be  too  strongly 
recommended.  George 
Westland. 

Mr.  J.    Downie 

informs      us     that     he 
called  lately  at  Meller- 
stain,    Berwickshire,    a 
seat    of    the     Earl     of 
Haddington,         and 
there  saw  a  plant  of  a 
Striped      Antirrhi- 
num.   Some  three  years 
ago  the  gardener  at  that 
place  —  Mr.  Goodall — 
noticed     a     variegated 
branch    on     a  seedling 
Antirrhinum.     He  took 
a  few  of  the  cuttings  and  had  them  struck,  and,  what 
is  rather  singular,  those  in  the  variegated  state  have 
withstood  the  frosts  of  the  last  two  years,  when  all  the 
others  in  a  green  state   had   been  killed  off,  and  the 
plants  are  now  assuming  the  form  of  shrubs. 


THE    YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

We  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  some  illus- 
trations of  the  geysers  and  other  natural  wonders  of 
this  district  of  the  Central  United  States.  We  now  give 
a  view  (fig.  334),  after  a  photograph  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jack- 
son, of  the  American  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Cafion 
of  the  West  Gallatin  River.  The  streams  have  cut 
their  way  through  a  series  of  gorges  (cailons)  in  the 
rocks,  to  which  circumstance  the  wild  picturesqueness 
of  the  scenery  is  mainly  due.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  but  in  various  places  basaltic  and 
other  igneous  rocks  have  burst  through  the  superficial 
deposits,  as  previously  mentioned.     The  resemblance 
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of  the  serrated  ridge  in  the  view  now  given  to  the 
**  Aiguilles  "  in  the  Valley  of  Chamonix  is  very  marked. 
The  Conifers  in  the  foreground  would  appear  to  be 
the  Douglas  Fir,  Abies  Douglasii. 


NEW    PLANTS,     &*.,     CERTIFICATED 

at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Exhibitions,  1873. 

%*  B.C.  stands  Jor  Botanical  Certificate  of  Merit ;  and  F.C. 

for  Floriadtural  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Adiantum  speciosum     ..         ..     Veitch  &  Sons,  June  11 — B.C. 
.rEchmea  bracteata         ..         ..     Rollisson,  June  11— B.C. 
Agave  Baxteri  . .         ..     Peacock,  June  11— B  C. 

„     de  Smetiana  ..  ..     Williams,  April  23— B.C. 

„     Gilbeyi Peacock,  June  11—  B.C. 

„     Kerchovei  ..         ..     Peacock,  June  11— B.C. 

,,     striata  Richardsii..         ..     Peacock,  June  11— B.C. 
Aralia  elegantissiina      ..         ..     Veitch  &  Sons,  June  11— B.C. 
Gmlfoylei  . .  . ,     E.G. Henderson,  June  1 1— B. C. 

aureo-reticulata     E.G.  Henderson,  Mayi4— B.C. 


Sieboldii 


Asplenium  longissimum 
Azalea  (indica)  Apollo  .. 
Calanthe  Rollissoni 
Campsidiuni  filicifolium. 
Canna  tricolor     . .         . . 
Cattleya  Mendehi 
Chamaerops  humilis  variegata  . 
Citrus,  Variegated  Otaheite    .. 
Clematis  Duchess  of  Teck 

„     Duke  of  Richmond 

„     Lady    Stratford  de  Red- 

cliffe^        „         ..         .,     G.  Jackman,  April  23 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  '26— B.C. 
Turner,  May  14— F.C. 
Rollisson,  April  23— B.C. 
Bull,  June  11— B.C. 
E.G.Henderson,  May  14— B.C. 
Williams.  May  14—  B.C. 
Bull,  June  11— B.C. 
Paul  &  Son,  May  14-B.C. 
G.  Jackman,  April  23 — F.C. 
G.  Jackman,  April  23— F.C. 


,,     Miss  Crawshay    _. 

„     Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman 

„     Mrs.  Villiers  Lister 
Colax  jugosus 

Coleus  Verschaffeltii  splendens 
Croton  grande     . 

,,    majesticum 
Cyathca  Burkei 
Cycas  imperialis 
Cyclobothra  pulchella 
Cypripedium      Stonci       platy- 

tamium  

Dsemonorops  fiss-is 

,,     palembanicus 
Dianthus      barbatus      atropur- 

pureus Ware,  Mar.  26— F.C 

Dracsena  amcena            ..          .,     Bull,  June  11-B.C 
Frasen Bull,  June  11— B.C. 


-F.C. 
■F.C. 
-F.C. 


G.  Jackman,  June 

G.  Jackman,  June  n- 

Noble,  May  14— F.C. 

Bull  :  Williams,  May  14— B.C. 

E.G.Henderson,  June  11 — B  C. 

Bull,  June  11— B.C. 

Bull,  Junen  — B.C. 

Bull,  June  11— B.C. 

Bull,  June  11— B.C. 

E.G.Henderson,  June  1 1 — B.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  June  11— B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B.C. 
Bull,  May  14-E.C. 


„     imperialis 

,,     Shepherdi 

„     splendens  . . 
Echinocactus     Mirbelii 

spina 

Encephalartos  regalis    . 

,,     villosus  ampliatu5 
Ficaria  grandiflora 
Gloxinia  Brilliant 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar. 
Bull,  May  14— B.C. 
Bull,  May  14— B.C. 


l.C. 


Peacock,  June  11- 
Bull,  May  14-B.C.l 
Bull,  May  14— B.C. 
Parker,  Mar.  26— B.C. 
Rollisson,  June  11  — F.C. 


Martha Stone,  April  23— F.C. 


,,     Pierre 
Gymnogramma  decomposita  . 
Moorei 


Hyacinth  Mary Veitch  &  Si 

„     LadyTuyll 

Irisaustralis        Ware,  May 

Macrozamia  eburnea     . .         . , 
Maranta  Makoyana 
Masdevallia  Lindeni      .. 
Odontoglossum        Andersonia- 
num         

,,     Insleayi  Ieopardinum     .. 

„     vexillarium 
Oncidium  fuscatum 
Pandanus  Van  Geertii 
Pansy  Pluto 
Pelargonium  Grand  Monarque 


Stone,  April  23— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26— B.C. 

Rollisson,  April  23 — B.C. 


.  Mar.  26—  F.C. 
Veuch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26-  F.C. 

,  -F.C. 
Bull,  May  id— B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26-B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B.C. 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26— B.C 
Bull,  June  11— B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  April  23— B  C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B.C. 
Rollisson,  April  23— B.C. 
Ware,  May  14— F.C. 
-     Foster,  June  11— F.C 
(golden  tricolor)  Keepsake     E.  G  Henderson,  June  n— F  C 
„     ,,     Marie  Stuart..  ..     Pestridge,  June  11— F  C 

„     ,,     Oriana  ..         ..     E.G.Henderson,  June  11-FC. 

Phcenix  rupicola Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B  C 

mumtenaxatropurpurcum     Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26— B.C. 


Phyllanthus  nivosus 
Pilocereus  fossulatus     .. 
Platyloma  bellum 

,,     brachypterum 
Primula  acaulis,  The  Giant     . . 
Ptychosperma  Kuhlii 
Rose  (H.P.)  Abue    Brammercl 

,,     „     Etienne  Levet 

„     ,.     Star   of  Waltham    . 

„    (T.)Mdlle.Cc'cileBerthod 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum 
Saxifraga  nepalensi: 


Scilla  Hughii Ware,  March 


Bull,  June  11— B.C. 
Peacock,  June  11— B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B  C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B.C. 
Ware,  May  14— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  14— B  C 
Wm.  Paul,  March  26— F.C 
Wm.  Paul,  April  23— F  C 
Wm.  Paul,  April  23- F.C. 
Wm.  Paul,  April  23— F.C. 
Rollisson,  April  23— B.C. 
Parker,  June  11 — B.C. 


Sempervivum  triste 

Spirasa    japonica    aureo-varie- 

gata 

Stadmannia  sorbifolia 
Vanda  Cathcartii 
Vriesia  reticulata 


26— B.C. 


Veitch  &  Sons,  April  23— B.C. 

E.G.  Henderson,  May  14— B.C. 
E.G.Henderson,  Juneu— B.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Mar.  26— B.C 
Bull,  May  14— B.C. 


NEW    PLANTS,    S*ft|     CERTIFICATED 

By  the  Floral  Committee  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meetings,  1873. 

%*  F.C.  First-class  Certificate. 

Abies  polite  Veitch  &  Sons,  Dec.  3-F.C 

Abutilon    Selluwianum  marmo- 

Aratumv Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept   i7_F  C 

Acanthohmon  venustum  ..  Ware,  July  16— F  c' 

Actimopteris  radiata     . .         . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept'  17— F  C 

iEchmea  bractcata         ..         ..  Rollisson,  June  18—F  C 

Agave  Baxteni Peacock,  March  5— f'c' 

"     Rerchovei Peacock,  March  5— F  C* 

„     perbella  ..  ..  Peacock :   Green,  Mar  «j— F  C 

Alnus  incana  lacmiata  ..         ..  Lee,  Aug.  6— F  C 

Amaryllis  Beauty  of  Reigatc  . .  Broom,  April  2— F  C 

Anthurium  crystallmum  ..  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4—  V  C 

Aralia  elegantissima      . .         . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  June  2-F.C 

,,     Guilfoylei Bull,  May  7-FC. 

Anstolochia  fWibunda. .         ..  Mailer,  July  2_F  C 

Asplenium  longissimum  . .  Veitch  &  Sons,  March  5— F  C 

,,     mannum  ramo-capitatum  Lowe,  June  2s—  F  C 

Aster  tanacetifolius        . .  . .  n 

Atliyrium    Filix-fcemina  claris- 


simum 

>.     „      Vernonias     cristatum 
Jonesii 
Aucuba  (japonica)  Voungij     .. 
Auricula  C.  E.  Brown 


Cantab Turner,  May  7-F.  C 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Jones,  June  25— F.C. 

Jones,  June  25— F.C. 
Young,  March  19- -F.C. 
Dombrain,  May  7  —  F.C. 


Auricula  Charles  J.  Perry 
„     Rev.  A.  Matthews 
,,     (Alpine)  Diamond 
,,     ,,     Lady  Elvey    . . 
,,     „     Napoleon  III. 
,,     ,,     Queen  Victoria 
„     „     Sir  B.  Frere  . . 
,,     „     Susie  Matthams 
Azalea  amccna  Smithiana 
„     (indica)  Apollo 
,,     „     Mdme.  Paul  Deschry- 

ver 

.,     „     Triomphe    de     Wan- 
delghem 
Azara  microphylla 
Barkeria  Lindleyana  Centers:  . 
Batemannia  Burtii 
Beet,  Clarke's  Variegated 

Begonia  Acme 

„     Dr.  Masters 

,,     Prince  of  Wales  .. 

„     Prince  Teck 

„     Stella  

,,     Sunrise 

„     The  Shah 

,      Vesuvius     .. 
„     Vivicans 
„     William  Spinks    .. 
Bertolonia  superbissima 
Caladium  Prince  Albert  Edwd. 
Calceolaria  (shrubby)  Aurora   . 
Calochortus  luteus        . .  .. 

Camellia  Princess  Alexandra  . . 
Campsidium  filicifolium  .. 

Carnation  King  of  Yellows      . . 
Cattleya  Mendelii 

„     speciosa  Bassettii 
Chamasrops    humilis    variegata 
Chrysanthemum   Golden   Mrs. 

Rundle..  

Cineraria  Mrs.  Lascelles 
„     Princess  Christian 
Clarkia   (pulchella)  integnfolia 

limbata 

Clematis  Charles  Noble 
,,     Elaine 

„     Fair  Rosamond    .. 
,,     Guiding  Star 
,,     Louis  Van  Houtte 
,,     May  Queen 
,,     Mrs.  Cholmondeley 

„     Stella  

,,     The  Queen 
,,     Undme 

,,     Vesta  

Colax  jugosus 

Coleus     Mrs.     Knatchbull-Hu- 
gessen      . . 
,,     Verschaffeltii  splendens  . 
Croton  cornigerum 

,,     grande        ..         .. 
Cyathea  Burkei 

,,     Dregei 
Cycas  imperialis 
Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum 
superbum 
.,     White  Perfection 
Cypripedium  Sedeni 

Dahlia  Emma 

Julia  Davis 
Letty  Coles 
Miss  Dennis 
„  Mrs.  Hams 
,,  Mrs.  Lewington 
„     Mrs.  Stancombe 

„    Ovid  

„     Parrot         

„     White  Queen 
Delphinium  Cambridge 
Dieftenbachia  brasiliensis 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana 

Draba  ciliata 

Dracaena  Baptistii 
,,     Goldieana 


Turner,  May  7- 
Turner,  May  7— 
Turner,  May  7- 
Turner,  May  7- 
Tumer,  May  7- 
Turner,  May  7- 
Turner,  May  7- 
Turner,  May  7- 
Smith,  April  16- 
Turner,  May  7- 


F.C 
F.C. 
F.C. 
F.C. 
F.C. 
F.C. 
F.C. 
■F.C. 
-F.C. 
F.C. 


,,     rosea 
Encephalartos  regalis    . . 

,,  villosus  ampliatus 
Epidendrum  erubescens 
Erica  vulgaris  cuprea   . .  . . 

Escallonia  sanguinea 
Gladiolus  Captain  Stuckey 

,,     Hespena    , . 

„     Mary  Kinnear 

,,     Neogenes  . , 

,,     purpureo-auratus 

„     Scopas 
Gloxinia  Brilliant 

,,     Fanny  Wilvers     . . 

,,     Grand  Monarch  .. 

„     Mrs.  Haines 

,,     Prince  Leopold     . . 

„    Rev.  A.  H.  Bridges 
Gymnogramma  decomposita  .. 
Hollyhock  Catherine    .. 

„     Fire  King 

„     Lilac  Queen 

,,  Mr.  Chater 

„  Mrs.  W.  Chater  .. 

,,  Octavia 

,,  Red  Cross  Knight 

.,  Vanguard 

Hyacinth  Lord  Melville 

,,     Mazzini 

„    Prince  of  Wales   .. 

Lailia  autumnalis  grandiflora  . . 
„  elegans  Wolstenholmia;. . 
,,     harpophylla 

Lastrea  dilatata  ornamenta     .. 

Lewisia  rediviva  ..         .. 

Lilium  Krameri 
,,     philippinense         . .         ., 

Lobelia  Charity 

„     pumila  grandiflora  fl.-pl.  . 

Masdevallia  Dcnisoniana 

Nepenthes  Chelsoni 

Ncphrolepis  davallioides  fur- 
cans        . .  . , 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum 
var. 

„  Haiiii      ..     ..     ;; 

,,  hystrix  Dcnisonia; 

,,  Insleayi  Ieopardinum      .. 

„  mulus  

„  ncbulosum  pardinum 

,,  Roezlii        

„  vexillarium 

Olenr      Haastii 


Veitch  &  Sons,  May  21— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7-F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  July  16— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  Dec,  3— F.C. 
Murrell,  Nov.  12  — F.C 
Clarke,  Jan.  15— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  3— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  July 2— F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson, Aug. 20—  F.C, 
E.  G.Henderson,  Aug. 20 — F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  3-F.C. 
Bull,  May  7-F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  July  2 — F  C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  3— F.C 
E.  G.  Henderson,  June  4 — F.C. 
R.  H.  S.,  Aug.  6— F.C. 
Bull,  June  4-F.C. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  May  7— F.C. 
Dean,  June  4— F.C. 
Backhouse,  June  25 — F.C. 
E.G.  Henderson,  April  16— F.  C. 
Bull,  June  4— F.C. 
Turner,  Aug.  6— F.C. 
Bull,  June  4— F.C 
Baines,  Oct.  1— F.C. 
Bull,  June  4— F.C. 

Waters,  November  12 — F.C, 
Turner,  April  16 — F.C. 
Turner,  April  16— F.C 

Carter  &  Co.,  July  16-F.C 

Noble,  May  21  — F.C. 

Noble,  May  21— F.C. 

G.  Jackman,  April  16— F.C. 

Cripps,  July  16— F.C 

Cripps,  July  16 — F.C. 

Noble,  May  21  — F.C 

Noble,  May  21  — F.C. 

G.  Jackman,  April  16— F.C. 

G.  Jackman,  April  16— F.C. 

Noble,  May  21  — F.C 

G.  Jackman,  April  16 — F.C 

Bull,  May  7— F.C 

Kimpton,  July  16— F.C. 

E.  G.  Henderson,  June4— F.C. 

Bull,  June  4— F.C 

Bull,  June  4-F.C. 

Bull,  June  4— F.C. 

Bull,  June  4— F.C. 

Bull,  June  4-F.C. 

Clarke,  Jan.  15- -F.C. 
Goddard,  Feb.  12— F.C 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Aug.  6— F.C 

Turner,  Sept.  17-  F.C 

Keynes,  Sept.  3— F.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  17— F.C. 

Rawlings,  Sept.  3— F.C 

Harris,  Sept.  3— F.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  17— F.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  17— F.C. 

Turner,  Sept.  3 — F.C. 

Keynes,  Sept.  17— F.C 

Wheeler,  Sept.  17— F.C. 

Ware,  July  2— F.C 

Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4— F.C. 

Bull,  July  16-F.C. 

Backhouse,  May  7  — F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4-F.C. 

Bull,  June  4-F.C 

Bull,  June  4— F.C 

Bull,  March  19— F.C 

Bull,  Feb.  12-F.C. 

Moore,  March  19— F.C. 

A.  Waterer,  March  19— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  July  2— F.C. 

Kelway,  Aug.  20— F  C. 

Kelway,  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Douglas,  Aug.  20— F.C 

Kelway,  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Bull,  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Kelway.  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Rollisson,  June  18— F.C. 

Rollisson,  June  18— F.C 

Gee,  July  16— F.C 

Veitch  &  Sons,  May  21— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  May  21 -F.C 

Rollisson.  June  iS— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Jan.  15— F.C. 

Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Aug.6— F.C. 

Chater,  Aug.  20— F.C. 

Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Aug.  20— 

F.C. 
Rev.  LordHawke,Aug.6— F.C 
Chater,  Aug.  20— F.C. 
Rev.LordHawke.Aug.6—  F,C. 
Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  Aug.6— F.C. 
Rev.    Lord  Hawke,  Aug.  20 — 

F.C 
Culbush,  March  19— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  March  19— F.C 
Douglas,  March  19— F.C 
Denning,  Feb.  12— F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons  March  5— F.C. 
Lowe,  June  25 — F.C. 
Backhouse,  June  25— F.C. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  July  16— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Aug.  6— F.C 
Carter  &  Co.,  July  16— F.C. 
Dixon,  June  4— F.C. 
Denning,  May  7— F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  17  — P. C 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  17— F.C. 

Denning,  March  19— F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Jan.  15  — F.C 
Denning,  March  19— F.C 
Bull:  Backhouse,  June  4— F.C. 
May,  March  5—  l-'.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  March  5—  F.C. 
Bull,  Sept.  17— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7— F  C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Aug.  6— F.C. 


Oncidium  concolor 
Pansy  J.  B.  Downie      .. 
,,     Mrs.  Grainger      .. 
„     Mrs.  Mackie 
„    Mrs.  Neilson 
,,     Picotee 
,,     Richard  Dean 
Pelargonium  (show)  Alice 
,,     ,,     Blue  Boy 
,,     ,,     Constance 
„     „     Duchess 
„     „     Duchess  of  Cambridge 
,,     „     Protector 
„     ,,     Red  Gauntlet 

„     ,.     Ruth 

„    ,,    Scottish  Chieftain     .. 

„     ,,     Sunray 

,,     (decorative)  Triomphe  de 

St.  Maude 
,,     (double,  variegated)  Mrs. 

Carr         

„    (fancy)  The  Shah.. 

„     (gold  and  bronze)  Admiral 

Jnglefield 
„     ,,     Northern  Star 
,,     (golden    tricolor)      Marie 

Stuart 
,,     (silver  tricolor)  Miss  Far- 

ren 
„     (zonal)  Adelina  Patti 
„     ,,     A.  F.  Barron  .. 
,,     ,,     Czarina 
„     „     Edward  Bennett 
,,     ,,     Fair  Rosamond 
„     „     Lustrous 
,      ,,     Miranda  . .         ., 

„    „    Mrs.  J.  George 
„     „     Princess 

„     ,,     Remus 

,,     ,,     Scarlet  Gem  ..         .. 

„     „     White  Clipper 
Petunia  The  Shah 
Phajus  Bernaysii  .. 

Phlox  Miss  Robertson 
Phoenix  rupicola. .  . .         .. 

Phycella  pulchra 
Phyllanthus  nivosus 
Phyllotasnium  Lindeni . . 
,,     mirabilis     . .         .. 

Picotee  Mrs.  Lord         ..         .. 

Pilocereus  Dautwitzii 
Platyloma  bellum 

,,     brachypterum 
Polystichum      angulare 

ferum  Fraserii.. 
Pourretia  Achupulla  (?) 
Primula  purpurea 
,,     sinensis  fl.-pl.  magnifica  . . 
,,     ,,     fimbriata  cccrulea 
,,     vulgaris  Violet  Gem 
,,     „     auriculaiflora 
Pritchardia  grandis 
Prunus  variegata 
Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  gra- 
cilis 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  aurea  . . 
Rose  (H.P.)  Beauty  of  Thame. 
„     „     Empress  of  India 
,,     „     Etienne  Levet 
,,     ,,     Lyonnais 

,,  ,,  Mdme.  Geo.  Schwartz 
,,  „  MaximedelaRochette 
„     „     Mons.  Claude  Levet. 

„     „     President  Thiers 

„     „     Richard  Wallace       .. 

,,     ,,     S.  Reynolds  Hole     .. 

„     (Tea)  Mdme.  Camille     .. 

„    „    Mdme.     Jules     Mar- 
gottin     .. 
Scolopendriumvulgare  crispum 
latissimum 

„    ,,    ,,    robustum .. 

,,     ,,    insigne 

„     „     marginato  -  cristatum 
Jonesii 

„     ,,    Williamsii 
Sempervivum  triste       . , 
Silene  pendula  compacta 
Stenorrhynchus  speciosus   Ort- 

giesii 

Thuja  occidentals  lutea 
Thyme  Golden  Fleece 
Tillandsia  Zahnii            ..         ,, 
Trichopilia  lepida 
Vanda  Bensoni 

,,     Cathcartii 

Verbena  Countess  of  Rosslyn. . 

,,     Edward  Perkins  .. 

„     Her  Majesty 

„     Lady  of  Lome     .. 

,,     Paradise  Williams 
Veronica  diosmaefolia 
Viola  (bedding)  Lothair 
Yucca  species  nova 


proli- 


May,  May  21  — F.C. 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18— F.C 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18— F.C 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18— F.C 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18— F.C 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18—  F.C. 
Downie  &  Co.,  June  18  — F.C. 
Foster,  June  25— F.C. 
Foster,  June  4— F.C 
Foster,  June  4— F.C. 
Foster,  June  4— F.C. 
Foster,  June  25 — F.C. 
Foster,  June  4— F.C. 
Drewry,  June  4 — F.C 
Foster,  June  25— F.C 
Foster,  June  25—  F.C 
Turner,  June  4 — F.C. 

Turner,  June  4 — F.C. 

Bell  &  Thorpe,  July  16-F.C 
Turner,  June  25— F.C 

E.G.Henderson,  May2i— F.C 
E.G.Henderson,  May2i — F.C 

Pestridge,  June  4— F.C. 

Wm.  Paul,  June  4— F.C 
G.  Smith,  June  4— F.C. 
George,  July  16— F.C 
Bell  &  Thorpe,  July  16— F.C. 
George,  July  16— F.C. 
G.  Smith,  June  4— F.C. 
George,  July  16— F.C 
Bell  &  Thorpe,  June  25— F.C. 
George,  July  16 — F.C. 
Wm.  Paul,  July  16— F.C 
Wm.  Paul,  July  16— F.C 
G.  Smith,  May  21— F.C 
Must,  May  7—F.C 

E.  G.  Henderson,  June  4 — F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Jan.  15— F.C 
Cocker,  July  16— F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7  -F  C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4— F.C 
Bull,  Sept.  17— F.C. 
Linden,  June  18— F.C 

Bull,  June  4— F.C 
Lord,  August  20— F.C 

F.  A.  Haage,  jun.Jan.15— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7—F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7—F.C 

Lowe,  June  25 — F.C 
Williams,  October  1— F.C. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  April  2— F.C. 
Tomkins,  Nov.  12 — F.C. 
Brown,  Dec.  3— F.C. 
Dean,  March  5— F.C. 
Dean,  March  5— F.C 
Bull.  June  4-F.C 

Lee,  August  6— F.C. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Dec.  3—  F .C. 
Lee,  Aug.  6— F.C. 
Walker,  July  16-F.C 
Laxton,  July  16— F.C. 
Paul  &  Son,  May  7—F.C 
Bennett :  Paul  &  Son,  April  2 

-F.C. 
Lane,  May  21— F.C 
Paul  &  Son.  May  7—F.C. 
Wm.      Paul  :    Paul      &     Son 

April  16— F.C 
Bennett,  April  2— F.C 
Bennett,  April  2— F.C. 
Paul&  Son,  July  16— F.C. 
Wm.  Paul,  April  16-F.C 

Bennett,  April  2— F.C. 

Jones,  June  25— F.C. 
Jones,  June  25— F.C. 
Jones,  June  25 — F.C. 

Jones,  June  25— F.C. 
H,  Williams,  July  16-F.C 
Veitch  &  Sons,  May  7-F.C 
Cole,  June  4— F.C 

Green,  Jan.  15 — F.C. 
G.  Jackman,  Feb.  12— F.C 
E.  G.  Henderson,  Oct.  1— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  April  16— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Sept.  3— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Jan    15— F.C 
Stacey,  July  2— F.C. 
Perkins,  June  4— F.C. 
Eckford,  Aug.  20-F.C. 
Stacey,  July  2 — F.C. 
Eckford,  Aug.  20— F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  June  4— F.C. 
Dean.  June  4 — F.C. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  June  25 — F.C. 


NEW  FRUITS,   VEGETABLES,  &>c, 

Certificated     by    the     Royal     Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  1873. 

Ftrst-ciass  Certificates  were  aivarded  to  the  following \'— 
Fruits. 

F.  N.  Dancer,  Oct.  1. 


Apple,  Barchard's  Seedling  . , 
„     Lady  Henniker    .. 

Gooseberry.  Hcnson's  Seedling 

Grape,  Golden  Queen 

Melon,  Gilbert's  Green-fleshed. 
„     Read's  Scarlet-fleshed     . . 

Pyrus,  Japanese  species  of 


T.  Perkins,  Nov.  12. 
J.  Hcnson,  Aug.  6. 
J.  R.  Pearson,  Nov.  12. 
R.  Gilbert,  June  18. 
W.  Cross,  July  2. 
Messrs.  Maul  I  &  Son,  June  24. 
Vegctal'li\s . 
Kidney    Bean,    Carter's  White 

Advancer  . .  . .     Carter  &  Co.,  Aug.  5. 

,,     Osborn's       New      Early 

Forcing Osborn  &  Sons,  Aug.  5. 

„     Cutbush's  Giant  Dwarf..     Cutbush  &  Sons,  Aug.  5. 
,,     Dwarf  Butter        . .         . .     Carter  &  Co.,  Aug.  5. 
,,     Mont  d'Or  Butter  ..     Carter  &  Co.,  Aug.  5. 

Broccoli,  The  Leamington       ..      F.  Perkins,  April  15. 
Cucumber,  Duke  of  Edinburgh     Muuro  &  Wilkinson,  Sept.  3 

Pea,  Dagmar T.  Laxton,  June  ar. 

,.     The  Shah T.  Laxton,  June  21. 

„  The  Baron  ..  ..  T.  Lixton,  July  1. 
„  Laxton 's  Gem  ..  . .  T.  Laxton,  July  i. 
„     Marvel        T.  Laxton,  July  15. 
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Fotato,  Alice  Fenn 

„     Early  White  Kidney     . . 

„     Early  Gem 

,,     Fenn's  Early  Market     .. 

,,     Bresce's  Climax    .. 

,,     Extra  Early  Vermont     .. 

,,     American  Late  Rose 

,,     Vermont  Beauty  . . 

„     Excelsior   .. 
Tomato,  Hathaway "s  Excelsior 


R.  Fenn,  Aug.  19. 
R.  Fenn,  Aug.  19. 
R.  Fenn,  Aug.  19. 
R.  Fenn,  Aug.  19. 
Carter  &  Co.,  Sept.  16. 
Bliss  &  Sons.  Sept.  16. 
Masters,  Sept.  16. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  Sept.  16. 
R.  Dean,  Dec.  3. 
Yick  cc  Co.,  Sept.  16. 


CHOICE  PEARS.- 1. 

The  accompanying  figures  of  Pears,  and  others 
which  are  to  follow,  are  taken  from  some  specimens 
selected  out  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  fruits  exhi- 
bited by  Mr,  F.  N.  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  Chiswick, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  1  last,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Dancer  was  very  justly  awarded  the  Lindley 
Medal.  All  of  these  fruits  were  grown  by  Mr. 
Dancer  as  open  pyramids,  in  his  market  grounds  at 
Chiswick,  without  any  more  care  and  attention 
than  is  meted  out  by  him  to  the  production  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  market  fruit.  There  has  been 
no  resort  to  protection,  no  root-pruning,  no  pinching 
of  the  summer  shoots,  and  but  very  little  winter  prun- 
ing ;  so  that,  being  cultivated  in  quantity,  the  result 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dancer  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  characters  and  suitabilities  of  the 
respective  fruits. 

I.    Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  (fig.  335). — This  is  a  large, 


an  open  pyramid.  Mr.  Dancer  is  of  opinion  that  it 
will  prove  a  good  market  Pear,  and  that  from  its  large 
size  and  attractive  appearance  it  will  sell  well. 


PLANTS  IN  SEA    WATER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  plant- 
geography  is  that  relating  to  the  transport  of  seeds  by 
ocean  currents,  by  wind,  by  birds,  by  blocks  of  ice,  or 
any  other  means  not  involving  human  agency.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1S55  it  was  shown  by  M.  Alph.  de 
Candolle  that  the  action  of  other  than  human  means  of 
transport,  and  especially  that  of  winds  and  sea-currents, 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  induced  various 
observers  living  on  the  sea  coast  to  make  experiments 
as  to  the  vitality  of  seeds  in  sea-water.  The  idea  was 
also  suggested  by  Darwin,  and  experiments  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Charles  Martins,  but  they  did 
not  fully  clear  up  the  subject.  We  observe  that  new 
experiments  have  lately  been  undertaken  by  M.  Thuret 
in  Antibes,  who  has  communicated  his  results  in  three 
letters  to  the  Geneva  Botanical  Society. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  February  16,  1S69,  and 
describes  experiments  on  the  floating  of  seeds  in  the  sea. 
There  were  altogether  251  plants  employed,  belonging 
to  77  different  families,  which  are  named  in  the  list. 

M.  Thuret  found,  with  some  surprise,  that  his 
observations  in  no  way  agreed  with  those  which 
M.  Martins  has  published.  Thus  M.  Martins  states, 
that    of   9S    seeds    two-thirds   floated.     M.    Thuret, 


"Some  time  ago,"  he  writes,  "I  obtained  stems  of 
Asparagus  from  seeds  which  had  been  put  in  a  vessel  of 
of  sea-water  on  December  28,  1868,  and  which  were 
taken  out  and  sown  on  January  27,  1870.  Similarly, 
two  plants  of  Hibiscus  speciosus  grew  from  seeds  which 
had  been  kept  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water  from  January  4, 
1869,  to  January  27,  1870  (the  vessels  were  constantly 
vigorously  shaken).  In  the  beginning  of  last  year  I 
resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  larger  number 
of  species.  I  took  33  kinds  of  seeds  which  were  readily 
obtainable,  and  divided  each  lot  into  two  parts.  On-e 
portion  was  put  in  the  sea-water,  the  other  was  kept  in  a 
little  bag,  to  be  sown  simultaneously  with  the  first.  These 
duplicate  specimens  I  held  to  be  necessary,  as  it  very 
often  occurs  that  a  sowing  miscarries  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

"On  Jan.  27,  1872,  each  of  the  first  lots  was  put  in  a 
vessel  with  sea-water,  and  left  to  its  fate,  in  a  place  which 
the  sun  did  not  reach.  Of  the  33  kinds  10  were  more  or 
less  rotten.  On  March  r,  1872,  I  replaced  two  of  them 
by  two  other  kinds,  of  which  one  again  rotted.  There 
remained  thus,  after  13  months,  only  24  kinds.  On 
Feb.  27,  1873,  each  species  was  taken  out  ot  its  vessel  and 
forthwith  sown  in  numbered  pots  of  earth.  On  the  same 
day  24  corresponding  specimens  were  also  sown.  The 
two  rows  of  pots  were  placed  a  short  distance  apart, 
and  they  gave  the  following  result :  Of  the  24  kinds  10 
sprung  up.  Six  of  them  which  had  been  immersed  did 
not  spring  up,  whereas  all  of  the  dry  reserved  seeds 
(corresponding  six  kinds)  germinated  regularly.  There 
remained  eight,  which  did  not  germinate  either  in  the  one 
lot  or  in  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  concluded  about 
these  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  seeds  were  bad.    Some  must 
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Fig.  335. — VAN  MONS  LEON  le  clerc. 


Fig.  336. — DURANDEAU. 


well-known,  and  very  fine  Pear,  in  use  during 
November  and  December.  It  is  of  a  fine  regular  pyri- 
form  shape,  with  rather  a  thick  rough  skin,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  which  is  again  covered  with  grey,  and 
being  here  and  there  spotted  and  dotted  with  russet. 
The  eye  is  wide,  open,  and  set  nearly  level  with  the 
fruit  ;  stalk  short,  thick.  Flesh  white,  very  melting 
and  juicy,  of  a  rich  acidulated  vinous  flavour  :  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.  The  tree  is  a  somewhat  weak  grower, 
and  is  rather  tender,  so  that  it  succeeds  best  when 
grown  on  walls  and  in  sheltered  places.  As  an  open 
standard  tree  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer,  and  it  succeeds 
best  on  the  Pear  stock.  This  fine  Pear  is  a  seedling 
raised  by  M.  Leon  Leclerc,  who  wished  to  name  it 
after  his  friend,  Van  Mons;  M.  Van  Mons,  however, 
would  have  Leon  Leclerc's  name  to  it  as  well,  and  so 
we  have  the  stupidly  long  name,  at  least  to  most 
English  gardeners,  of  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc. 

2.  Durandeau  (DeTongres — fig.  336). — This  is  a  very 
large  and  fine  November  Pear,  not  yet  in  very  general 
cultivation.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  irregular  obtuse  pyrt- 
form  shape,  and  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  size 
of  the  fruit.  1 1  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Beurre 
Bosc,beingofthe  same  warm  cinnamon-russet  colour,  with 
numerous  grey  dots.  It  has,  however,  on  the  exposed 
side,  a  flush  of  bright  crimson.  The  skin  is  smooth  and 
shining,  but  much  bossed.  The  eye  is  small,  and  the 
stalk  rather  short  and  inserted  a  little  on  one  side.  The 
flesh  is  white,  rather  coarse  and  granular,  but  melting, 
juicy,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  rich  acidulated  flavour, 
very  pleasant  to  the  palate  It  is  a  strong  grower,  of 
hardy  constitution,  and  bears  freely  on  the  Quince  as 


on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  number  of  seeds  capable 
of  floating  is  extremely  limited.  He  knows  of  only 
two,  Maurandia  and  Phormium,  and  these  seeds  have 
a  structure  which  readily  explains  this  property.  In 
Maurandia  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  bands,  often 
greatly  developed,  and  consisting  of  cells  with  net- 
like walls,  in  which  air-bubbles  are  held,  that 
keep  the  seed  afloat.  In  Phormium  tenax,  the  integu- 
ment of  the  seed  consists  of  a  large-meshed 
texture,  which  has  the  same  action  (retaining  air 
bubbles).  M.  Thuret  adds  that  he  occasionally  found 
seeds  of  Oranges  and  Pomegranates,  and  those  of 
Hibiscus  speciosus,  which  at  once  floated  in  sea-water. 
But,  on  further  examination,  it  appeared  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  embryo  did  not  entirely  fill  the  hollow 
part  of  the  seed.  He  sowed  these  imperfect  seeds,  in 
order  to  test  their  capability  of  germination,  and  they 
did  not  germinate. 

M.  Thuret  is,  accordingly,  of  opinion  that  bare  seeds 
must  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  hypothesis  of  a 
transport  by  ocean  currents.  There  remain  the  un- 
opened fruits.  These  float,  on  the  whole,  longer  than 
seeds  ;  but  the  author's  experiments  on  the  subject  have 
not  been  sufficiently  extensive.  It  is  necessary  that 
not  merely  fresh  and  dried  fruits  should  be  examined, 
but  also  branches  with  fruits,  as  the  wood  may  keep 
fruit  afloat  for  a  long  time. 

The  second  letter,  of  date  May  7,  1S73,  treats  of 
the  duration  of  vitality  in  seeds  which  are  immersed  in 
sea  water.  The  experiments  differ  from  those  of 
previous  observers,  inasmuch  as  M.  Thuret  kept  the 
seeds  immersed  a  very  long  time  (13  months). 


be  sown  again  in  autumn.     The  seeds  of  Chamcerops 
which  germinate  very  slowly,  may  spring  up  later. 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  these  experiments  are  of  an 
absolutely  accurate  character,  but  one  certain  fact  is 
deducible  from  them,  viz.,  that  a  very  long  immersion  in 
sea-water  does  not  always  rob  seeds  of  their  power  of 
germination.  To  many  ot  my  seedlings  the  immersion 
was  more  or  less  hurtful.  There  were,  however,  at  least 
three  of  them  which  in  no  way  suffered,  and  in  which  the 
germination  took  place  with  as  much  freedom  and  force 
as  in  seeds  kept  dry." 

The  contents  of  the  third  letter,  of  date  May  17, 
are  referred  to  by  M.  de  Candolle  in  the  following 
appended  remarks  : — 

"As  to  the  transport  of  seeds  by  ocean  currents, 
causing  transmission  of  new  species  to  great  distances, 
I  believe  that  the  effect  is  always  very  unimportant,  and 
bears  only  on  plants  of  the  coast.  The  seeds,  and  above 
all,  the  dry  and  light  fruits,  may  indeed  float,  and  occa- 
sionally carry  a  germ  to  a  coast  far  removed  from  the 
original  home  of  the  species  ;  but  the  probability  that  the 
young  stocks  will  not  be  dried  up  by  the  sun,  destroyed 
bv  beasts,  or  killed  by  shade  and  the  roots  of  plants 
already  in  possession  of  the  ground,  is  very  small. 
Numerous  deposits  of  such  seeds,  retaining  their  germina- 
ting power,  would  be  necessary,  as  also  a  long  time,  in 
order  that  the  indigenous  flora  might  be  changed  by 
them.  Where  an  island  rises  out  of  the  sea,  like  the  coral 
islands,  or  certain  volcanoes,  and  the  question  is  as  to  sea 
plants,  the  currents  may  bring  some  species  which  quickly 
take  possession  of  the  ground.  But  many  islands  show 
floras  of  an  absolutely  different  character,  and  which  often, 
especially  on  the  hills,  greatly  vary.  M.  Thuret  has,  in 
his  last  letter,  expressed  this  opinion  in  these  words  : — 
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'  While  the  retention  of  life  by  seeds  in  sea-water  appears 
to  me  highly  interesting  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  I  still  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  the  distribution 
of  species  by  ocean  currents  more  probable.'" 

It  thus  becomes  a  more  urgent  problem,  to  determine 
what  part  is  taken  by  birds  in  transport  of  seeds  and 
portions  of  plants.  As  it  is  here  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  result  through  observation  of  individual  birds,  M. 
de  Candolle  suggests  the  following  method  :  Examine 
whether  the  flora  of  an  island  or  an  archipelago  con- 
tains more  species  which  may  be  transported  by  birds 
than  the  flora  of  similarly  situated  continents.  Where 
this  is  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  portion  of 
the  species  has  probably  been  brought  by  birds.  By 
this  method,  it  may  perhaps  be  shown  that  some 
islands  are  chiefly  stocked  by  the  birds,  while  others 
are  subject  to  no  such  influence.  A.  B,  M. 


FRUIT   GOSSIP. 

Your  correspondent,  James  Grubbe,  asks  what  the 
signification  of  glou  is  when  associated  with  morceau 
as  the  name  of  a  Pear.  Glou,  glout,  and  gloux,  are 
no  doubt  corruptions  of  goulu,  gluttonous,  ravenous, 
greedy,  &c,  from  the  Latin  gula,  throat,  gullet, 
palate,  &c.  But  I  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
the  appellation  "  goulu-morceau,"  as  I  find  it  spelt  in 
French  works.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  bonne  louche,  dainty  morsel,  or  tit-bit.  Pro- 
bably the  word  may  possess  some  very  expressive  but 
provincial  signification,  which  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  The  Pear  bear- 
ing this  name  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Abbe 
d'Hardenpont  at  Mons  in  Belgium  about  a  century 
ago,  but  whether  this  was  the  original  name  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.    W.  B.  H. 

When  the  supply  of  the  Morello  Cherry  for 

brandy  and  other  purposes  is  completed,  my  usual 
practice  is  to  preserve  a  wall,  or  part  of  one,  by  merely 
keeping  on  the  netting  as  a  protection  against  birds, 
Sic.  I  find  this  fruit  invaluable  for  tarts  through  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  they  are 
excellent  at  that  season.  They  also  make  an  excellent 
dish  for  the  dessert  through  October,  when  the  variety 
of  fresh  fruits  is  fast  diminishing.  Up  to  the  present 
time  (November  1)  we  have  been  using  them  frequently 
for  both  purposes,  and  some  were  still  hanging  on  the 
trees,  but  the  recent  severe  frosts  have  much  impaired 
both  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fruit.  George 
Thomas  Miles,   Wycombe  Abbey. 

A  Warwickshire  correspondent  informs  us  that 

a  friend,  whose  name  he  gives,  gathered  this  season 
three  fruits  off  a  Warner's  King  Apple  tree  which 
weighed  28  oz.,  24  oz.,  and  19k  oz.  respectively. 
They  were  the  sole  product  of  a  small  dwarf  tree.  Our 
correspondent  has  seen  no  previous  register  of  Warner's 
King  being  over  19  oz.  ;  have  any  of  our  readers  ? 

I  some  time  since  promised  a  little  more  "gos- 
sip "  on  Plums  as  I  find  them  ;  but,  lest  I  should  mis- 
lead, let  me  say,  to  begin  with,  that  mine  are  all  open- 
quartered  trees,  either  pyramid,  bush,  or  standard. 
Golden  page  is  referred  to  in  a  recent  impression.  I 
suppose  this  is  Oullin's  Golden  Gage.  That  is  the 
name  I  had  it  under  some  18  or  20  years  since  from 
Mr.  Rivers.  I  may  just  add,  that  it  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain cropper  ;  if  you  have  any  Plums  at  all,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  have  some  of  it.  Often  the  crop  is  such, 
that  they  require  thinning  very  much.  I  think  the 
best  early  Gage  is  Lawrence's  Green  ;  with  me  it  is 
very  like  the  old  Green  Gage,  but  quite  10  days  or 
more  earlier,  not  always  the  same  time  in  advance.  I 
find  Plums,  like  some  other  fruits,  vary  as  to  their 
comparative  time  of  ripening,  and  very  much  so  this 
season.  For  example,  a  variety  that  some  seasons 
came  in  a  fortnight  earlier,  this  season  came  in  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so.  Lawrence's,  then,  I  take  as 
an  early  Green  Gage.  For  a  late  variety,  I  find  Cant's 
Late  Green  very  like  the  old  sort,  coming  in  ordinarily 
quite  a  fortnight  after  the  old  variety.  I  do  not  men- 
tion these  because  they  are  the  only  good  Green  Gages 
I  have,  but  because  they  are  so  much  like  the  old 
sorts.  Brandy  Gage  is  a  good  early,  very  early,  variety 
with  me,  of  excellent  flavour.  I  allowed  them  this 
season  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  they  shrivelled,  and  they 
were  indeed  good.  Early  Green  Gage  I  am  not  able 
to  say  much  about,  although  I  have  had  it  some 
years  ;  yet  I  do  not  like  to  speak  unfavourably  of 
it  without  just,  occasion — nor  yet  July  Green  Gage, 
which  I  have  had  some  12  or  14  years,  yet  I 
ought  to  say  it  has  never  given  me  a  fair 
opportunity  to  speak  definitely  of  it ;  perhaps  mine 
is  not  true  ;  it  is  early  and  distinct,  yet  does  not 
agree  with  the  one  under  that  name  described  by  Mr. 
J.  Scott.  Abricotte  de  Brannau  is  another  rather 
early  Plum  of  this  section.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  but  I 
cannot  speak  so  highly  of  its  flavour  and  texture  as 
some  do.  I  am  able  to  say  it  is  good,  and  good-look- 
ing. Denniston's  Superb  is  another  early  variety  of  this 
group— a  most  abundant  bearer  with  me,  but  I  fail 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  it  equal  to  the  old  Green  Gage 
in  flavour,  though  certainly  good.  I  must  pass  a  few 
in  this  section,  because  I  am  not  able  to  speak  favour- 
ably of  them.  The  next  I  would  mention  is 
M'Laughlin,  a  very  handsome  large  fruit,  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  a  free  bearer  j  this  should  be  in  every  collec- 


tion, as  should  also  Transparent  >Gage,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.  These  are  both  fine  and  good.  Braby's 
Green  Gage  I  had  some  14  or  so  years  ago,  but  am 
not  able  to  say  much  about  it,  just  because  it  has  not 
had  a  fair  chance.  Guthrie's  Late  Green  I  find  most 
prolific  and  valuable,  as  coming  in  after  the  old  variety, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  equal  in  flavour  to  the  old  sort,  yet 
it  is  so  good  ;  that  it  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection. 
Bryanston  Grange  I  do  not  find  so  late  as  some  pronounce 
it  to  be,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  fruit,  and  deserves  a 
trial  with  those  who  do  not  possess  it.  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  is  valuable  for  its  lateness,  but  with  me 
Cant's  Late  Green  is  very  far  superior  as  to  flavour,  in 
my  opinion,  but  not  quite  so  late  ;  but  both  it  and 
Lawrence's  are  so  much  like  Green  Gage  that  were  it 
possible  to  have  the  three  together  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  separate  them  or  say  which  was  the  old  sort. 
Guthrie's  Aunt  Ann  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  : 
this  is  productive,  good,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  one  that  I  am 
decided  about  in  this  section,  but  I  must  mention  one 
other  variety,  although  not  in  this,  yet,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  deserves  a  place  among  them  ;  I  mean  the 
beautiful  Mirabelle  Tardive.  This  with  me  is  a  delicious 
Plum,  rather  small,  but  almost  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
Green  Gage,  and  later  than  any  of  *.he  Gage  section. 
G.L. 


Notable   Gardens. 

Rawcliffe  Lodge,  the  seat  of  A.  B.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  is  one  of  the  rising  places  of  horticultural  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  It  is  situated  in  the 
historical  village  of  Langside,  a  village  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  South  Side  Park, 
which,  by  the  way,  affords  many  eligible  sites  for  the 
villas  and  mansions  of  the  Glasgow  merchants.  Mr. 
Stewart's  residence  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  garden  attached  to  it  is 
full  of  objects  of  interest  to  horticulturists  generally. 
The  garden  itself  is  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  but 
every  available  spot  is  fully  occupied  with  either 
the  useful  or  the  beautiful.  No  expense  seems  to  be 
spared  to  secure  the  newest  and  best  of  hardy  as  well 
as  of  exotic  plants,  and  the  whole  keeping  shows  that 
there  is  neither  a  deficiency  of  labour  nor  of  adminis- 
trative skill  in  any  of  the  departments. 

What,  however,  we  are  especially  concerned  in 
noticing  is,  the  excellent  plant-houses,  and  the  many 
valuable  plants  within  them.  As  regards  the  houses 
themselves,  while  they  have  been  designed  to  present  a 
pleasing  exterior,  the  principal  purpose  which  they 
were  intended  to  serve  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
They  are  lofty  without  being  too  lofty,  adorned  with- 
out the  adornments  eclipsing  the  light,  and,  in  a  word, 
proper  structures  for  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
plants  within.  The  conservatory  is  a  fine  span-roofed 
house,  lofty  enough  for  Tree  Ferns,  of  which  we  may 
note  the  splendid  close- frond ed  Cyathea  princeps,  with 
its  telling  chaffy  rachises  ;  Dicksonias,  large  and  fine  ; 
Yucca  conspicua,  in  green  and  gold  and  white, 
standing  up  in  precise  formality,  but  contrasting  well 
with  good  specimen  Camellias,  and  with  the  variegated 
New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium).  On  the  front  stages 
stand  some  good  Ericas,  particularly  Hartnelli  and  the 
vestita  coccinea — plants  we  seldom  see  now-a-days  as 
good  specimens.  These  and  Acrophyllums,  and 
Hedaromas,  and  Azaleas,  in  good  form  and  colour  and 
size,  give  a  character  to  the  conservatory,  and  keep 
the  eye  continually  occupied.  Creepers  festoon  some  of 
the  girders,  and  choicest  among  the  choice  is  the 
beautiful  rose  Lapageria,  growing  like  a  Periwinkle, 
planted  out  in  one  of  the  gable  borders.  This  is  truly 
a  grand  subject  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  is,  of 
course,  thoroughly  appreciated.  Commingled  with 
the  white,  none  could  be  more  lovely,  but  it  is  only  the 
few  who  have  seen  the  white  in  character.  As  it  grows 
with  Mr.  Stevens  at  Trentham  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
queen  of  conservatory  climbers,  it  is  so  chaste  and  so 
wonderfully  free  in  its  inflorescence. 

Passing  out  of  this  house,  we  come  to  the  specimen 
Fern-house,  in  which  there  are  many  notable  plants. 
The  Gleichenias  do  well  here — flabellata,  microphylla, 
Speluncx,  and  semivestita  being  of  large  specimen 
size,  and  looking  all  the  better  mixed  up  among  these 
grand  filmy-looking  subjects,  Todea  superba  and  T. 
pellucida.  They  seem  to  be  doing  splendidly  in 
company  with  those  we  have  named,  and  with  those 
choice  exotic  Maidenhairs,  Adiantum  farleyense  and 
A.  concinnum  latum.  The  Davallias,  too,  are 
wonderfully  fine  plants,  particularly  the  elegant  arching 
Mooreana,  whose  fronds  from  tip  to  tip  across  the 
pots  pan  7  feet — a  very  beautiful  object.  So  also  are 
D.  hemiptera,  the  showy-looking  D.  Tyermanni,  grow- 
ing at  random  in  a  large  pan,  and  D.  tenuifolia  stricta. 
There  is  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  Orchids,  some 
of  them  thriving  well  and  flowering  alongside  of  a  lot  of 
Anrcctochilus,  and  that  most  useful  of  all  stove  plants, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  No  plant  is  better  fitted 
for  mixing  among  Orchids  in  flower  than  this,  as  it 
never  becomes  too  large,  nor  is  it  liable  to  insects, 
by  comparison  with  Ixoras  and  Stephanotis,  and 
many  other  well  known  and  much  admired  plants. 
There  are  many  other  miscellaneous  lots  scattered  in 
houses  and  pits,  some  for  conservatory  and  some  for 
flower  garden  furnishing,  which  we  cannot  dwell  upon. 

Much  the  most  interesting  feature  about  Rawcliffe  is 


the  rock  fernery.  It  is  built  in  a  nice  secluded  spot 
of  the  grounds,  a  little  way  distant  from  the  miscella- 
neous houses.  Intended  chiefly  for  the  growth  of  filmy 
Ferns,  Mr.  Stewart  gave  orders  to  construct  it  of  some- 
what limited  size — limited  in  comparison  to  what  we 
see  at  Manley  Hall,  at  Eastwood,  and  at  other  places 
described  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
But  it  is  not  small,  and  it  is  charmingly  arranged.  The 
whole  thing  is  perfect  in  its  way,  from  the  formation  of 
the  house,  which  is  that  of  a  dome,  to  the  get  up  and 
finish  of  the  living  beauties  within.  There  is  the  usual 
cascade,  the  noise  of  water,  and  the  cool  refreshing 
glow  from  the  jutting  out  members  of  the  filmy  race, 
which  is  particularly  pleasing  to  every  promenader. 
Here,  instead  of  the  stones  being  covered  with  Sphag- 
num and  Liverwort,  they  are  carpeted  with  these  little 
gems — Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense  and  H.  Wilsoni. 
The  centre  piece  is  irregular  in  formation,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  winding  walk  grounded  with 
pebbles.  On  either  side  masses  of  rock  from  the  Cum- 
braes  jut  out  in  quite  a  natural-looking  arrangement, 
and  from  the  shelving  surface  spring  a  variety  of 
plants,  chiefly  Ferns  of  the  Trichomanes  and  Adiantum 
sections  ;  and  wonderfully  graceful  they  look,  spring- 
ing from  ledges  partly  covered  with  Hymenophyllums. 
Others  are  grouped  in  pots  and  pans  on  artificial 
shelves,  some  below  and  some  above  the  eye,  showing 
considerable  taste  in  the  art  of  grouping  for  effect. 
In  the  centre  stands  out  boldly  a  grand  Cyathea  Smithii, 
with  a  stem  5  feet  high,  and  fronds  spanning  a  large 
compass  ;  Cyathea  medullaris,  too,  with  fronds  10  to 
1 2  feet  long,  arches  over  the  emerald  carpeting  beneath, 
and  arrests  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  Dicksonia 
squarrosa  is  a  magnificent  plant,  with  a  I2-feet  stem, 
and  D.  antarctica  and  Cyathea  dealbataare  each  giants 
of  vegetation,  giving  a  majesty  of  character  to  the 
whole  conception,  indeed,  in  a  very  few  years  these 
tall  plants  must  outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
but  Mr.  Stewart  determines  to  extend  his  dome  and 
enlarge  the  whole  area,  so  much  is  he  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  and  with  the  growth  of  his  plants.  We 
noted  specially  how  well  the  various  Trichomanes 
were  growing.  There  in  fine  style,  growing  in  a  piece 
of  pottery-ware  formed  like  the  knotted  branch  of  a 
tree,  was  T.  Luschnathianum,  with  fronds  as  filmy 
and  elegant  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  and  close  beside 
it,  in  a  flat  pan,  the  interesting  and  peculiar  kidney- 
shaped  T.  reniforme  ;  but  T.  maximum,  T.  elatum, 
T.  angustatum,  T.  auriculatum,  and  T.  Bauerianum 
were  equally  at  home,  and  so  was  the  grand  Killamey 
Fern,  T.  radicans,  which  was  in  the  greatest  exube- 
rance, sending  out  fronds  nearly  a  yard  long.  A  few 
odds  and  ends  grouped  among  these  things  added  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  lot.  Chief  among  them 
might  be  named  Cocoscoronata  and  Arecasapida,  Palms 
worthy  of  a  place  for  distinguished  outline  and  fine 
individual  fronds.  Indeed  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  are 
chief  amongst  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a  rock 
fernery  ;  their  contour  always  reminds  one  of  a 
fountain.  These  and  Drachmas  and  Crotons  might  be 
with  profit  introduced  into  every  temperate  or  inter- 
tropical fernery.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
many  of  them,  but  in  moderation  they  look  well  them- 
selves and  they  help  to  make  their  associates  look  better 
than  they  would  without  them.  The  door  spaces  were 
arched  round  with  virgin  Cork,  which  seems  quite  a 
suitable  thing  for  rockeries  where  the  material  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  degree  durable,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  plastic  to  be  put  into  proper  shape.  The 
whole  thing,  from  beginning  to  end,  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  Mr.  Todd,  the  gardener,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  rock  fernery  was  constructed.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  the  rocky  boulders  were  selected  and 
brought  from  Mr.  Stewart's  estate  in  the  Cumbraes — a 
beautiful  little  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde — 
where  large  gardens  and  ranges  of  fruit-houses  are  in 
course  of  construction.  A. 


Dome  Corresptkitte. 

Dr.  Ainsworth's  Orchids. — It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  rare  and  somewhat  difficult 
to  manage  Dendrobium  bigibbum  is  just  now  in  excel- 
lent condition  at  Dr.  Ainsworth's,  Lower  Broughton, 
Manchester.  This  plant  has  produced  six  line  spikes 
of  bloom,  some  of  which  are  from  bulbs  two,  three, 
and  four  years  old  :  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species 
to  flower  from  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  bulbs.  The 
bulb  matured  this  season  measures  no  less  than 
17  inches,  while  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  spike 
is  just  40  inches.  The  number  of  flowers  on  the  six 
spikes  when  all  have  opened  will  be  46  ;  as  it  is,  as 
many  as  24  have  been  open  at  one  time.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  at  a  first  glance  remind  one  of  Phal.v- 
nopsis  Lowii,  both  as  to  colour  and  general  outline, 
but  the  column  and  labellum  are  very  different.  This 
plant  has  been  grown  in  a  pan  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  the  East  India  house,  and  although  it  is  classed 
as  a  native  of  Australia,  it  evidently  revels  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  foi 
the  Australian  Orchids.  Growing  in  the  same  house 
and  under  similar  conditions  are  several  plants  of  the 
Assam  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  which  for  health  and 
vigour  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  match. 
This  season  21  leading  growths  have  been  matured, 
and  their  plumpness  and  healthy  appearance  give  good 
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signs  of  ihe  treat  in  store  for  their  happy  possessor. 
One  bulb  we  measured  is  37  inches  long,  four  other 
bulbs  on  Ihe  same  plant  being  only  a  few  inches  less  ; 
the  other  plants  are  also  good,  the  bulbs  on  them 
measuring  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  In  the  same  house, 
among  a  well  grown  collection  of  Phalrenopsis,  is  a 
plant  of  Schilleiiana  with  1 1  superb  leaves  ;  this  plant 
measures  just  30  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
top  leaves  ;  it  has  thrown  up  a  spike  which,  by  laterals 
and  sublaterals,  will  bring  up  the  flowering  points  on 
this  one  spike  to  36.  This  plant,  Mr.  Mitchell  informs 
me,  he  has  had  under  his  charge  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  though  it  has  done  well  every  season  in  the  way  of 
flowering,  this  season  it  promises  to  be  much  finer  than 
ever.  It  will  be  a  very  fine  sight  in  a  few  weeks  time. 
Another  plant  in  this  house  deserves  mention,  Miltonia 
Warscewiczii.  About  three  years  ago  several  imported 
plants  were  placed  in  the  East  India  house  on  the 
front  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  they  grew  induced  Mr.  Mitchell  to  keep 
them  there.  They  have  since  continued  to  improve  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  ;  one  this  season  has  made 
a  bulb  9  inches  in  length,  with  leaves  15  inches  long 
and  3  inches  across.  This  bulb  threw  up  four  spikes  ; 
one  was  picked  off,  the  remaining  three  bringing  in  all 
S6  blooms,  two  spikes  having  each  30  and  the  other 
26.  In  the  Odontoglossum-house  I  noticed  the  new 
O.  blandum  just  opening  its  blooms  ;  the  curious 
Restrepia  antennifera  was  also  in  flower,  a  number  of 
O.  Alexandra;  and  Pescatorei  throwing  up  their  spikes, 
and  some  strong  plants  of  the  beautiful  Oncidium  sar- 
codes— one  plant  has  produced  a  bulb  this  season 
9  inches  long  and  4.1  inches  in  circumference  ;  it  is  now 
throwing  up  a  spike  of  great  strength.  Grown  in  the 
same  house  was  a  plant  of  the  rare  Oncidium  serra- 
tum,  which  has  a  spike  10  feet  long  twined  around 
several  stakes  ;  on  thejshort  laterals,  which  are  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  species  (as  also  in  the  case  of  macran- 
thum),  there  are  showing  40  blooms.  In  the  Cattleya- 
house  some  labiatas,  with  five  blooms  on  a  spike,  were 
just  going  out  of  flower,  while  the  superb  Exoniensis  was 
in  all  its  beauty.  The  white  Lrclia  anceps  was  throw' 
ing  up  a  very  fine  spike,  and  a  quantity  of  Cattleya 
Triance  were  giving  promise  of  a  fine  display  in  about 
a  couple  of  months'  time.  There  are  many  others 
deserving  attention,  but  I  trust  these  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  well-grown  specimens  yet  to  be 
seen  in  one  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  once  considered  the  home  far  excellence  of 
Orchids,  but  lately,  unfortunately,  denuded  and 
stripped  of  several  of  its  fine  collections.  W.  Swan, 
Fallow/field,  November  27. 

A  Caution  to  Gardeners. — Allow  me  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  your  readers,  and  especially  those 
gardeners  who  are  about  changing  their  situations,  a 
iorm  of  rascality  which  they  will  do  well  to  guard 
against.  It  is  this.  In  my  last  place  I  was  head 
gardener  for  nearly  seven  years  ;  I  left  there  and  ob- 
tained a  new  situation,  where  I  have  been  about  three 
months.  As  when  I  came  here  it  was  rather  late  for 
striking  all  kinds  of  bedding  stuff,  I  took  the  advan- 
tage and  put  in  several  hundreds  of  cuttings,  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  every  cutting  soon  damped  off. 
Thinking  something  was  wrong  with  the  soil  or 
sand,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  it,  when  I 
found  it  was  like  brine  itself !  I  then  set  to  work 
and  turned  all  the  soil  regularly  over,  tasting  it 
as  it  was  turned  ;  and  finding  it  all  alike  I  sxamined 
the  sand,  of  which  there  was  several  bushels,  and 
that  appeared  (by  tasting)  to  be  worse  than  the 
soil.  I  thereupon  old  my  employer  that  soil  and 
sand  contained  salt,  and  he  sent  me  at  once  to  the 
chemist  with  samples  of  both  to  be  analysed.  In  a 
few  days  we  received  a  letter  from  the  chemist  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  sand  was  half  salt  and  the 
soil  nearly  as  bad.  Since  then  we  have  found  the 
square  sods  of  peat  devilled  in  the  same  way.  There 
was  altogether  about  two  large  cartloads  of  nice  mould 
served  as  I  have  stated.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  my 
predecessor  did  it,  but  it  is  a  cruel  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  I  found  it  as  above  stated .  J.  K. 

Celery. — Will  any  one  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  Leicester  Red  and  the  London  market 
Celeries,  or  what  may  be  also  called  the  Paris  market, 
as  it  is  quite  as  well  known  there  ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  other  than  this,  and  that  dwarf  white  which 
was  rechristened  Sandringham  Dwarf.  They  are 
undoubtedly,  when  true,  the  two  best  Celeries  in  cul- 
tivation, being  of  a  dwarf  robust  habit.  The  red  one 
is  very  distinct  in  leaf,  having  a  more  curled  leai  than 
most  others.  But  why  give  a  good  article  two  names 
A  good  thing  requires  no  two  names  to  keep  it 
before  the  public.  H.  K. 

The  Poisoning  by  Fungi  at  Stanford  (pp. 
1437  £,  15683,  1602  c). — As  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  this  obscure  case  (but  without  being  able  in 
any  way  to  clear  it  up),  I  should  like  to  say  that,  some 
weeks  after  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  I  was  dining  at 
Ely  with  a  clergyman  who  resided  no  great  distance 
from  Stanford,  when  the  circumstance  was  alluded  to, 
and  I  expressed  a  great  wish  to  be  supplied  with  some 
of  the  fungi  which  had  led  to  such  fatal  results.  The 
lady  of  the  house  promised  to  send  me  some  when  the 
season  came  round  again,  and  on  September  12,  1872, 
I  received  from  her  a  box  containing  none  but  the  well 


known  Agaricus  procerus  !  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  this,  had  not  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  suggested 
that  the  poisonous  fungi  (to  whatever  species  they 
belonged)  might  have  been  mistaken  for  A.  procerus. 
At  the  time  I  received  the  above  specimens,  I  had  just 
read  a  report  in  the  newspapers  of  another  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  by  fungi,  at  Catton,  near  Norwich.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Amyott,  who  lives  in  the  same  county,  can  inform 
us  of  what  species  they  were.  IVm.  Marshall,  Ely, 
Dec.  7. 

Athalia  spinarum  (fig  337). — Before  the  present 
season  has  quite  passed  away  it  would  be  interesting  if  any 
of  your  contributors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  Gloucestershire  border, 
would  mention  whether  they  had  observed  the  Athalia 
spinarum  (the  Turnip  saw-fly),  or  its  black  caterpillar, 
often  known  as  the  Negro,  or  Black  Jack,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  The  first  recorded  appearance  of 
this  fly  is  said  by  Curtis  to  have  been  in  1756,  and  the 
irregularity  of  its  visits,  and  its  destructive  powers 
when  congregated  in  the  myriads  in  which  it  occasion- 
ally visits  us,  make  any  reliable  information  as  to  pre- 
monition of  its  appearance  valuable.  In  the  autumn 
of  last  year  (that  is,  of  1872)  I  captured  a  single  speci- 
men of  Athalia  close  to  a  Barley  stack  about  a  mile 
west  of  Chepstow.  A  few  days  later  (on  September  20) 
I  caught  another  specimen  on  a  neighbouring  Turnip 
field,  and  noticed  others  flying  about,  though  only  in 
very  small  numbers.  These  took  short  flights  on  being 
disturbed,  settling  again  almost  immediately,  but  were 
difficult  to  catch,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  difference 
in  size  that  I  presumed  them  to  be  male  and  female. 
They  were  visible  for  a  few  days,  and  by  careful  search 
I  found  one  young  larva,  clearly  that  of  Athalia  spina- 
rum, but  only  one,  and  after  a  short  time  there  was  no 
further  trace  either  of  the  saw-flies  or  their  young.  The 
field  in  which  I  noticed  them  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  high  cliff  rising  over  the  Severn,  and  much  exposed 
to  wind,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  insects  in 
their  perfect  state,  followed  by  that  of  a  larva  as  if  the 
product  of  one  of  their  eggs,  led  me  to  conjecture  they 


■       1 
Fig.  337. — turnip  saw  fly. 
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brought  by  some  current  of  air  from  a 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  often  wet,  and 
the  succeeding  winter  (that  of  1S72-73)  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  constantly  recurring  rain  for  the 
destruction  of  these  larva3,  and  I  watched  in  vain  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  the  present  year  for 
any  signs  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Athalia  in  the  field 
where  I  had  noticed  it,  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Circumstances  of  change  of  residence  prevented  me 
watching  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  or  hearing 
from  those  round  whether  the  insects  had  been  again 
noticed ;  but  if  any  of  your  local  contributors  would 
kindly  mention  whether  they  had  been  observed  in  any 
quantities  in  the  district,  the  information  would  be  both 
interesting  and  generally  useful.    O. 

Turnips. — The  long  Turnip,  or  Navet  Long  of  the 
French,  in  some  places  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  round  for  garden  use  in  winter.  Two-thirds  of  it 
is  in  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  gets  protection  from 
frost.  It  is  more  compact  in  texture  in  consequence, 
and  is  not  so  pithy  as  the  round.  In  France,  about 
Paris,  no  other  sort  is  used  for  winter  but  it,  and  the 
French  cooks,  as  everybody  knows,  ken  what's 
what  in  the  root  way  as  well  as  their  English  neigh- 
bours. They  believe  in  the  long  form  of  root,  even 
to  the  Radish.  It  would  be  desirable  for  it  to  get  a 
fair  trial,  as  perhaps  in  some  places  it  would  not  do  so 
well  as  the  round — in  stony  ground,  for  instance. 
About  Paris,  of  course,-  stony  ground  is  unknown — 
te7-re  franche  everywhere.  H. 

Libonia  Penrhosiana. — One  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter-blooming  plants  is  the  charming  new  Libonia 
Penrhosiana.  It  has  the  happy  characteristic  of 
flowering  most  profusely  on  small  plants,  and  nice  little 
bushes  in  4S-pots  make  a  very  effective  display,  the 
blossoms  having  a  very  lively  appearance.  R.  D, 

Azara  microphylla,  Hook.  f. — It  is  only  right  to 
say  that  the  hesitation  which  Mr.  Berkeley  and  myself 
felt  about  the  name  of  this  charming  shrub  may  be 
altogether  dismissed.  Having  compared  it  in  the  Kew 
herbarium,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  plant 
described  in  Hooker's  Antarctic  Flora.  Looking 
through  a  considerable  suite  of  specimens,   the  leaves 


are  seen  to  be  occasionally  quite  entire,  but  frequently 
also  more  or  less  remotely  denticulate,  as  in  the  plant 
exhibited  last  Wednesday.  The  lower  branches  are 
feathered  out  horizontally,  which  produces  a  very 
characteristic  habit.  The  species  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valdivia,  in  about  400  S.  lat.,  and  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  genus  in  distribution.  Added  to 
this,  it  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and,  there- 
fore, will  no  doubt  prove  quite  hardy,  at  any  rate  in 
southern  England.  It  forms  eventually  a  small  tree, 
10  to  20  feet  high.  IV.  T.  T.  Dyer.  [We  also  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that,  having  been  favoured 
with  a  leaf  from  the  specimen  with  hypertrophied  buds 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
and  concerning  which  some  doubt  was  expressed,  we 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  confirming  the  state- 
ment made  that  the  plant  in  question  was  a  Mahonia. 
Eds.] 

The  Flowering  of  the  Jalap  Plant. — There  is 
a  paragraph  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  1465,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jalap  plant  has  lately  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  You  will  find  that  Exogonium 
Purga  flowered  many  years  ago  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  this  country  the  plant  was  probably 
first  grown  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh,  from  a 
tuber  sent  by  Dr.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr. 
Chester,  in  1S38.  The  plant  was  at  first  forced  in  a 
stove,  and  died  the  next  year,  after  having  shown 
numerous  flower-buds,  of  which  one  only  became  par- 
tially developed.  In  1S44  a  plant  from  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  cultivated  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  uncovered  during  summer  and 
autumn,  flowered  luxuriantly  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  crown  of 
the  tuber  was,  however,  injured  by  frost  the  subsequent 
winter,  and  the  tuber  was  thus  killed.  The  late  Mr. 
Wm.  M'Nab  thereafter  propagated  the  plant  from  a 
slip,  and  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  specimen  which 
flowered  here  in  a  cold  frame  was  sent  by  me  to  Sir 
Wm.  Hooker  for  insertion  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
The  plate  is  No.  42S0,  and  the  date  is  February  1, 
1S47.  At  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  the  plant 
also  flowered  in  June,  1846.  It  was  sent  by  Hartweg, 
and  a  figure  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Register.  J.  //. 
Balfour.  [Our  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  particular  garden 
mentioned — not  for  the  first  time  in  England.   Eds.] 

Carrot  Maggot. — My  gardener  has  grown  Carrots 
on  the  same  ground  several  years.  Every  season  the 
grub  has  attacked  the  plants.  As  soon  as  this  was 
observed,  a  top-dressing  of  cnished  rape  cake  was 
applied.  This  destroyed  the  grub  effectually  for  the 
season,  and  an  excellent  crop  has  always  been  the 
result.  The  same  remedy  was  tried  by  me  on  a  large 
field  of  Oats  with  the  same  success.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  grub  eats  so  greedily  of  the  rape  cake,  that  death 
is  the  consequence,  as  they  might  be  seen  dead  on  the 
ground  in  vast  quantities.    C.  W. 

The  Patent  Excelsior  Boiler. — Having  had 
practical  experience  with  almost  all  kinds  of  boilers 
during  the  last  25  years,  and  knowing  the  amount  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience  which  young  gardeners  in 
large  establishments  are  generally  put  to,  I  think  it 
right  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  Patent  Excel- 
sior Boiler  as  an  efficient  and  economical  one. 
This  boiler  is  made  of  the  best  wrought-iron,  welded 
together,  without  seam  or  rabbet.  Its  formation 
such  that  the  whole  inner  and  outer  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  It  receives 
the  most  intense  heat  of  the  flame  upon  its  internal 
upper  dome,  thus  effectually  proving  its  heating 
power  to  be  the  more  complete.  As  combustion  is 
going  en  the  heated  gases,  &c,  are  forced  through  the 
smoke  grating  in  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  boiler,  to 
pass  down  the  front,  under  the  wings  on  either  side, 
and  up  the  back  of  the  boiler,  before  reaching  the  flue 
that  allows  them  to  escape,  thus  travelling  through  the 
entire  surface  of  the  boiler,  so  that  all  the  heat  is 
exhausted  before  passing  into  the  chimney.  The 
system  of  feeding  is  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper 
dome  of  the  boiler,  where  a  cylindrical  tube  is  fitted, 
and  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  floor  above,  rendering 
it  a  very  simple  process  to  supply  fuel.  The  internal 
space  is  pretty  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
boiler,  so  that  it  only  requires  charging  once  in  24  hours, 
and  keeping  thorough  command  over  the  draught. 
The  inner  surface  is  so  perpendicular  and  smooth,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  coke  sticking,  and  leaving 
the  fire  hollow  or  to  die  out — a  complaint  so  often 
made  against  upright  boilers.  At  the  place  from 
whence  I  now  write  there  were  two  improved 
chambered  and  check-ended  saddle  boilers,  which  had 
been  in  two  years,  but  gave  no  satisfaction.  I  had  one 
of  them  replaced  with  one  of  the  Excelsior,  and  it 
answered  so  well  that  the  following  autumn  my 
employer  would  have  the  other  one  replaced.  I  have 
tested  these  boilers  carefully  myself,  and  find  that  for 
efficiency  and  economy  of  time  and  fuel  they  are  far 
superior  to  any  boilers  I  ever  had  to  do  with  before. 
They  do  not  burn  half  the  fuel  [?],  or  require  one-fourth 
the  attention.  I  say  this  after  having  tried  them  on  an 
extensive  scale.  We  produced  16,000  Cucumbers  for 
market  in  one  year,  besides  supplying  the  requirements 
of  the  family,  and  Pine-apples  and  Grapes  are  grown 
on  the  same  extensive  scale.  Robert  CtffWther,  Cr.f 
Cmvick  J-fally  near  Selby. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Will  you  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  what  took  place  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  3d  inst.  The  appeal  to  the  Fellows  was 
much  discussed.  On  the  morning  that  the  Councils 
answer  came  out  I  was  at  a  Lily  sale  ;  a  shrewd  country- 
man of  mine  said,  "Have  you  seen  the  answer—it  hits 
you  hard?"  I  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  a  clever  piece  of 
special  pleading."  He  assented,  and  then  we  went  back 
to  the  Lilies.  At  the  Wednesday  show  I  was  attacked 
by  a  Fellow  ;  my  answer  to  him  was,  "You  know  that 
the  new  Council  was  not  elected  by  a  fair  representation 
of  the  Society,  but  by  a  hard  whip-up  of  the  resident 
Fellows  (and  of  those  they  influenced),  who  wanted  to 
keep  the  garden  private  ;  you  know  that  the  state  of  horti- 
culture in  connection  with  the  Society  is  exciting  great 
dissatisfaction,  therefore  if  the  head  and  tail  are 
Unsound,  you  may  judge  of  the  body."  As  to  the  appeal 
to  the  Fellows,  I  am  sorry  that  some  should  regret  having 
signed  it.  I  did  not  draw  it  up.  1  need  hardly  say  I  believed 
its  facts,  or  I  would  not  have  signed  it  ;  I  believe  them 
still,  though  the  Chancery  suit  may  now  be  less  near  than  I 
then  expected.  Not  all  the  legal  talent  on  the  Council— 
and  I  admit  it  to  be  great — can  explain  away  the  great 
fact,  that  while  the  South  Kensington  garden  land, 
bought  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  mainly 
out  of  the  people's  shillings,  worth,  at  alow  computation, 

fT2,ooo  a  year,  pays  rent  (when  it  does  pay  it)  only 
2400  a  year,  the  rest  of  the  consideration  is  supposed 
to  be  made  up  by  the  garden  serving  the  great 
public  object  of  promoting  horticultural  science. 
Put  the  value  of  this  last  to  the  proof.  At 
this  moment,  if  I  were  to  suggest  to  my  brother  horticul- 
turists who  are  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  reconstructing 
the  Society,  or,  if  fate  so  wills,  of  making  a  new  one  in 
preparation  for  the  old  one  falling,  as  it  must  assuredly 
fall  before  long,  into  our  hands— if  I  were  to  suggest 
that  we  should  pay  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  .£500 
a-year  for  the  privilege  of  holding  our  committee  meet- 
ings and  shows  at  South  Kensington,  in  fact,  for  its  use 
for  horticultural  objects — the  idea  would  be  scouted,  and 
I  should  be  told  that  they  must  pay  us  for  showing  ;  they 
must  at  least  give  some  prizes  and  charge  us  nothing. 
Therefore,  it  surely  follows  that  land  worth  at  least 
j£i2,ooo  a-year,  for  which  a  rent  of  ^2400  a-year  is  paid, 
and  that  only  once  in  five  years,  is  being  mainly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  rich  neighbourhood,  which  can  afford  to 
pay  its  value  as  recreation  ground  for  their  families.  Is  not 
this  too  great  an  abuse  to  be  long  tolerated  in  these  days  ? 
I  could  hardly  help  laughing  when  told  of  the  Kensing- 
tonian  Council  having  been  most  polite  to  horticulturists. 
I  thought  when  people  had  been  used  as  a  cat's-paw  to 
gain  an  object,  pussy  was  likely  to  treat  them  most  affec- 
tionately as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  the  paw  being 
wanted  again.  Personally  I  have  no  reason  to  find 
fault  [with  the  present  Council,  as  a  body  (if  it  be  a 
Council),  except  in  one  particular.  I  was  not  on  the 
Council  which  they  caused  to  resign,  having  gone  out 
under  the  bye-law  for  extreme  length  of  service — or,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  length  of  the  later  Council  and 
Council-committee  meetings,  I  might  say  servitude — before 
the  4meute  came.  The  fault  I  have  to  find  is,  that  I  am 
told  the  surplus-money  yielded  by  the  country  shows  has 
been  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society.  I 
was  on  the  Council  when  the  country  shows  were  first 
considered  ;  they  were  new,  and  there  was  risk.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  proper  authority  that,  as  country  shows 
could  not  be  reckoned  to  the  good  of  the  South 
Kensington  estate  the  "Expenses  Committee"  ought 
not  to  sanction  the  risk.  We  then  said,  "We  will 
lake  the  risk  of  loss,  but,  as  you  decline  risk 
of  loss,  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  profit, 
if  there  be  any."  Experienced  people  have  a  way  of 
disliking  risks.  I  thought  this  was  a  plucky  thing  of  the 
Council,  and  proved  their  being  strong  horticulturists,  or 
they  would  not  have  taken  it.  The  shows  did  yield  a 
profit,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  horticulture  proper. 
Most  of  the  surplus  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's  was  put  into 
the  successful  orchard-house  at  Chiswick  Garden.  I  am 
told  (I  hope  it  is  not  true)  that  the  country  shows'  surplus 
has  been  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 
The  country  horticulturists  appear  to  be  fairly  roused.  I 
believe  that  the  horticultural  power  of  the  country  has 
determined  to  assert  itself,  to  take  its  proper  position,  and 
to  have  a  real  representative  society.  If  this  be  so,  no 
Kensingtonian  power  or  interest  can  long  stand  against 
it.  My  first  letter  ended  with  an  appeal  for  some  one 
with  time  and  a  fresh  head  at  his  disposal,  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  lead.  Such  a  leader  is  now  more 
than  ever  wanted.  He  ought  not  to  be  too  old  ;  I  know 
by  experience  that  after  a  certain  age  people  like  attend- 
ing to  their  own  gardens  better  than  controversy,  though 
they  may  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take  their  share 
in  distasteful  preliminary  work.  George  F.  Wilson, 
Heathtrbank,    Weybridge  Heath,  Dec.  6. 

Now  that  you  have  invited  the  opinions  of  your 

readers  on  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  I  beg  to  give  mine ;  and  seeing 
that  several  genuine  horticulturists  have  spoken  plainly 
on  the  matter,  I  have  great  hopes  that  at  last  a  true 
horticultural  society  may  be  established  either  on  the 
foundations  of  the  former  Society,  or,  if  an  entire  re- 
organisation cannot  be  effected  in  connection  with  the 
present  one,  better  to  discard  the  Kensington  establish- 
ment entirely,  seeing  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
such  a  society  to  maintain  mosaic  promenades,  military 
bands,  and  even  monster  shows.  Better  have  such 
things  in  the  hands  of  some  Tivoli  Company,  who 
would  better  understand  and  manage  such  matters  ; 
go  back  to  the  old  establishment  at  Chiswick,  and  make 
the  gardens  worthy  the  name  of  the  Society,  not,  as  at 
present,  a  mere  plant  nursery  for  supplying  the  present 
London  Squares  ;  make  the  gardens  scholastic,  in  a 
horticultural  sense,  a  medium  of  interchange  and  distri- 
bution of  plants,  seeds,  &c. — a  true  experimental  garden  ; 
establish  a  good  library,  and  above  all,  provide  a  club  or 
home,  to  which  all  Fellows  or  subscribers  could  resort  for 
study  or  communication  with  kindred  Fellows;  make  the 
fee  as  low  as  possible,  to  enable  all  gardeners,  or  as  many 


as  feel  inclined,  to  join  ;  make  it  an  attractive  home, 
where  he  may,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  enjoy  a  comfortable 
bed,  and  wholesome  chop  and  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  You 
will  then  do  something  to  induce  people  from  the  country, 
like  myself,  to  belong  to  the  Society,  who  would  look 
upon  such  a  retreat  as  a  great  boon.  Admit,  of  course, 
only  subscribers  or  Fellows,  and  foreign  botanists,  nur- 
serymen and  horticulturists.  The  situation  of  Chiswick 
could  not  be  better,  being  convenient  to  London  and  Kew 
Gardens,  also  central  to  the  principal  nurseries.  Let  the 
managing  committee,  directors,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
designate  them,  be  chosen  from  well-known  botanists  and 
horticulturists  ;  let  lectures  be  given,  new  plants  and 
skilful  culture  adjudicated  upon  ;  and  let  all  matters 
of  science  pertaining  to  the  craft  be  investigated.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  the  Society  employing  its  time  and 
substance  on  flower  shows  either  in  London  or  in  the 
country.  Such  things  are  more  at  home  in  such  estates 
known  as  Sydenham  Palace,  the  Alexandra  Park,  &c, 
and  most  large  towns,  as  shown  by  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, York,  ftc.,  are  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  and  by  themselves.  Still  I  see  no  harm — on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  be  well  for  the  Society  to  identify  itself 
with  kindred  societies  in  the  country  by  patronage  or 
support.  These  few  crude  observations  I  offer  as  a 
mere  outline,  leaving  the  details  to  be  filled  in  by  more 
able  and  experienced  hands.  J.  Tyerman,  Tregoney, 
Dece?nber  9.       

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Washington  City,  D.C. :  Nov.  19. — Introduction 
of  the  Dahlia.  —  At  p.  1465  is  an  interesting  note 
about  the  introduction  of  the  Dahlia,  but  in  which 
there  are  some  errors.  I  will  give  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  correct  version.  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  my 
father  (the  late  James  Saul,  who  was  for  over  50  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  Earls  of  Shannon  as  gardener,  at  their 
seats  in  Ireland,  and  at  East  Cowes  Castle,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight),  and  who  studied  his  profession  at  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Kennedy's,  Hammersmith,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  His  statement  was,  that  in  1804 
Dahlia  seed— not  roots— were  sent  from  Spain  (having 
been  introduced  from  Mexico  previously),  by  Lady 
Holland,  to  the  Messrs.  Lee  &  Kennedy,  plants  from 
which  were  raised  and  grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  same  bloomed  all  single,  the  colour  being  scarlet 
and  shades  of  red  ;  from  these  seeds  were  saved  to 
perpetuate  the  plant.  When  autumn  came,  and  the 
tops  had  died  off  {the  plants  being  in  my  father's  care), 
he  had  the  pots  emptied,  and  when  he  found  the 
tubers  he  carefully  collected  them,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  the  foreman,  Mr.  J.  Cushing,  to  the  fact, 
the  latter  remarked  it  was  a  grand  discovery. 

Mr.  J.  Cushing  was  the  author  of  a  work  called  the 
Exotic  Gardener,  a  very  useful  book  in  its  day.  Con- 
temporary with  Mr.  J.  Cushing  and  my  father,  in  the 
nursery,  was  the  late  Joseph  Knight  of  Chelsea,  Wm. 
Bridgewater  Page  (whose  death,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  at 
the  Hill  Nursery,  Southampton,  was  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  a  few  years  since), 
and  many  other  worthies,  long  gone  to  their  rest. 
John  Saul. 

The  Azores. — The  Sugar-cane,  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago,  was  largely  cultivated  in  the  island  of  St. 
Michael's,  but  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Brazil,  at 
a  time  when  it  belonged  to  Portugal,  was  so  much 
cheaper,  that  its  growth  was  discontinued  many  years 
since.  Of  late  years  the  duties  have  been  so  exorbitant 
that  they  are  renewing  the  culture,  and  the  prospect 
again  is  highly  promising  of  success.  China-grass  is 
now  being  introduced  as  an  experiment.  The  Phor- 
mium  tenax,  New  Zealand  Flax,  is  now  more  cultivated 
than  before,  on  account  of  its  fibre  for  linen  and  ropes 
for  nautical  purposes,  with  the  further  prospect  of  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  This  Flax 
until  now  has  only  been  used  in  rope  making  for 
packing  purposes,  by  twisting  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Conservatories  are  being  constructed  on  a  large  scale 
for  Pine-apples  :  40,000  plants  are  now  in  cultivation. 
The  reception  of  this  fruit  in  England  has  given  great 
impulse  to  this  culture,  and  will  lead  to  greatly  in- 
creased exports.  The  produce  of  Oranges  promises  a 
larger  exportation  than  hitherto.  A  first  experiment 
has  just  been  made  in  the  exportation  of  Bananas  to 
England,  which  has  succeeded  on  account  of  their 
good  quality,  especially  the  "Banana  prata,"  which  is 
of  superior  flavour.  The  sale  was  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  induce  the  shipment  of  further  supplies,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  plant  in  the  island. 

The  Eucalyptus. — The  best  method,  and  time  of 
sowing  the  seed  is  under  glass,  either  in  a  frame  or  by 
covering  the  box  over  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  After  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  3  inches  pot  them  off  into 
small  2  inch  pots ;  when  these  have  attained  consider- 
able strength,  either  shift  them  into  larger,  or  plant 
them  permanently  in  the  ground,  which  may  be  done 
during  the  months  of  February  or  March,  according  as 
the  rain  falls,  or  they  may  be  left  till  the  following 
July  or  August  ;  this  is  best  regulated  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  land,  taking  care  that  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  cold  south-west  winds  when  young  and 
tender,  or  the  frost  will  be  likely  to  kill  them. 

The  soil  most  adapted  to  the  raising  of  these  plants 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould,  ordinary 
soil,  rotten  manure,  and  sand.  When  they  are  about 
3  feet  high  they  are  best  planted  in  the  ground.     First 


dig  a  hole  2  feet  deep  by  2  feet  across  the  top,  put  the 
best  soil  at  the  bottom  ;  let  these  holes  be  filled  with 
water  or  left  open  till  after  a  heavy  rain  ;  having  put 
the  best  soil  at  the  bottom  take  the  plants,  spread  out 
the  roots,  then  put  in  the  remaining  soil,  leaving  a 
slight  hollow  so  that  the  rain  may  penetrate  after  every 
shower.  When  they  begin  to  grow  fast,  drive  in  three 
stakes  across  each  other  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  placing  some  hay  round  the 
stem  and  a  piece  of  wire  to  secure  the  stakes  round  the 
tree  ;  in  this  way  the  trees  are  quite  safe  from  being 
blown  down,  and  are  not  injured  by  the  string  being 
left  round  them  too  long.  After  six  or  seven  years  the 
wood  will  be  found  very  useful  for  posts,  or  long  poles, 
and  makes  the  best  of  firewood.  P.  X.  Pippet,  Buenos 
Ay  res,  Sept.  13. 


gotias 


Mr.  Albert  Muller  is  publishing  a  series  of 
memoirs  entitled  contributions  to  Entomological 
Bibliography.  The  design  is  to  supplement 
Hagen's  Bibliotkeca  Entomologica.  Of  the  utility  of 
such  a  publication  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and 
Mr.  Midler's  industry  and  zeal  afford  guarantees  that 
the  work  will  be  well  done.  The  part  before  us  con- 
tains the  record  of  several  papers  of  interest  to  gar- 
deners and  farmers,  and  is  specially  useful  by  drawing 
attention  to  memoirs  and  observations  printed  in  works 
which,  owing  to  their  titles,  might  readily  be  over- 
looked by  the  student  as  being  unlikely  to  contain 
entomological  information.  The  price  of  each  number 
is  very  moderate,  and  the  publisher  is  Mr.  Janson,  28, 
Museum  Street. 

Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co.  announce  the  pub- 
lication, in  monthly  parts,  of  a  work  on  Orchids  and 
how  to  Grow  them  in  India,  and  other  tropical 
countries,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jennings.  Mr.  Jennings, 
as  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has  had  much 
experience  in  this  matter,  and  the  'ollowing  extracts 
will  sufficiently  explain  his  objects  : — 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  with  a  little 
ordinary  care  and  an  extended  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  requirements,  the  most  complete  success  may  attend 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
districts.  They  are  easy  to  obtain,  and  no  longer  cost 
the  enormous  sums  winch  were  eagerly  paid  for  them  only 
a  few  years  ago.  They  travel  far  better  than  any  other 
class  of  plants,  and  when  exhibited  in  all  their  wondrous 
magnificence  amply  repay  any  expense  or  trouble  they 
may  have  cost  in  their  rearing. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  afford  residents  in 
tropical  climates  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to 
appreciate  these  fascinating  plants  and  to  cultivate  them 
successfully ;  to  aid  in  saving  thousands  of  valuable 
specimens  which  now  perish  annually  in  the  gardens  of 
India,  for  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  treat  them  ;  by  means 
of  coloured  plates  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  exhibit  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  growers  of  these  plants  ;  to  assist 
amateurs  who  have  no  access  to  botanical  libraries  to 
recognise  and  name  their  favourite  species  ;  to  promote 
an  interchange  of  plants  between  America  and  India. 
And  the  author  is  not  without  hope  that  the  publication 
of  his  Indian  experience  may  possibly  be  of  some  service, 
even  to  English  cultivators,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  approach." 


Societies. 

Linnean  :  Nov.  4. — G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  President  announced  the  proposed  modi- 
fication of  certain  bye-laws,  which  will  be  further 
considered  at  future  meetings.  In  alluding  to  one  pro- 
posed alteration,  affecting  the  position  of  the  Librarian, 
the  President  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  the  devotedness  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Kippist — a  compliment  endorsed  by  the  applause  of  the 
Fellows  present. 

Dr.  Hooker  exhibited  a  photograph  taken  from  a  flower 
of  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  which  had  bloomed  under  culti- 
vation in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Garden,  Java.  We  hope 
to  give  an  illustration  of  this  great  curiosity  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Dr.  Trimen  exhibited  specimens  of  Rumex  maximus  of 
Sch reber,  re-discovered  near  Lewes  (the  original  station) 
by  the  Hon.  L.  Warren.  It  has  probably  been  previously 
mistaken  for  R.  hydrolapathum,  the  external  resemblance 
being  great. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Tulipea?, 
containing  a  revision  of  the  species,  and  some  very 
important  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  bulbs  of  these 
plants.  The  paper  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  value  to 
cultivators  of  these  plants.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued  on  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Professor  Dyer,  Dr. 
Masters,  and  others  took  part. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  read. 

Wimbledon  Gardeners'  Discussion  Class  : 
Nov.  25.— Mr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Turner, 
Southmead,  read  a  paper  on  Making  Vine  Borders,  in 
which  the  chief  points  recommended  were,  after  (aking 
the  natural  soil  out,  to  lay  8  inches  thick  of  chalk  at  the 
bottom,  this  to  be  watered  and  rolled  sufficiently  to  make 
it  quite  hard  ;  then  let  a  drain  be  laid  along  the  front  of 
the  border,  and  drain-pipes  at  every  6Jfeet  all  along  the 
border,  from  back  to  front.  As  draining  material,  from 
12  to  15  inches  deep  of  brick  rubble  was  recommended, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  three  layers  of  turves,  each  4  inches 
thick,  to  be  followed  by  2  feet  of  a  compost  made  up  of 
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stiffish  yellow  loam,  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg, 
with  an  admixture  of  rotten  manure  and  bones,  adding  as 
much  old  mortar  and  road- scrapings  as  would  make  the 
whole  gritty.  Charcoal  was  not  considered  of  any  value. 
A  10-feet  wide  border  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first 
five  years,  when  another  10  feet  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
width.  March  and  July  were  the  most  suitable  months  in 
which  to  plant  young  Vines — in  the  former  month  planting 
one-year  old  canes,  the  roots  to  be  carefully  spread  out 
and  covered  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  ;  in  the  latter  month 
Vines  struck  the  same  spring  should  be  planted  without 
disturbing  the  roots.  The  paper  and  the  subject  gene- 
rally provoked  a  spirited  discussion,  the  main  points  dis- 
cussed being  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  recommended, 
4  inches  thick  being  generally  considered  as  sufficient, 
and  where  chalk  was  not  to  be  had  lime  was  recom- 
mended. It  was  also  considered  that  9  inches  thick  of 
drainage  would  be  sufficent  for  all  purposes.  Some  of 
the  members  thought  that  on  a  bottom  of  pure  gravel 
concreting  was  unnecessary  ;  others  thought  it  needed  on 
all  subsoils,  except  on  rock.  Several  members  decidedly 
objected  to  using  manures  in  any  other  form  than  that  of 
bones  in  the  compost.  It  was  remarked  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  obtain  bone-dust  pure,  and  as  a  test  of  its 
purity  a  member  recommended  putting  it  in  water,  when 
the  dust  would  float,  and  anything  added  extraneously 
would  sink.  Another  member  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  portion  of  the  loam  should  be  burn»d  and  then  in- 
corporated with  the  compost,  this  prevented  the  border 
from  becoming  soddened  when  the  fibre  had  all 
decayed.  It  was  most  generally  the  opinion  that  at 
whatever  time  the  Vines  were  planted  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  spread  out.  The  system  initiated  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  of  planting  the  eyes  in  turves, 
was  alluded  to  as  a  good  one,  and  a  me  nber  proposed 
planting  the  Vines,  wrhen  starting,  in  ioxes  2^  feet 
square  by  1  deep,  and  when  the  roots  had  reached  the 
sides,  to  knock  the  box  in  pieces  and  let  the  whole  down 
into  a  hole  in  the  border  prepared  for  its  reception. 
All  except  one  member  liked  turves  for  laying  over  drain- 
age ;  he  liked  straw  best.  A  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
utility  of  air  pipes  communicating  with  the  outside  air 
and  the  inside  of  the  house ;  some  thought  it  an  excellent 
practice,  others  thought  it  so  in  wet  situations.  Covering 
the  outside  borders  of  early  and  late  vineries  was  con- 
sidered by  nearly  all,  as  an  essential  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  attainable.  P.  P.  B, 


©fittuarg. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  of  Lord  Athlumney,  of  Somerville,  Ireland, 
better  known  by  his  former  title  of  Sir  William 
Somerville.  Lord  Athlumney  was  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  in  private  life,  while,  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  Lord  J.  Russell's  administration,  he  ren- 
dered the  State  good  service.  His  lordship  took  much 
interest  in  gardening  matters,  especially  in  arboricul- 
ture. He  was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  this 
journal  on  subjects  relating  to  trees,  especially  Conifers. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  io,  1873. 
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41-5—  o-5 
40-4—   1  3 
29  7  — 11. 626. 7 
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variable  o.oo 
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WSW : 

N.E.     °-°° 

S.W.    0.00 

s;s.\v.  'o.oo 

Calm.    0  00 
Calm,    o  .00 


Dec.     4. — Overcast  and  dull  throughout. 

—  5-—  Overcast,     Slight  fog. 

—  6.— Cloudy  till  night.    About  6  p  m.  the  clouds  began  to  clear 

away,  and  by  q  p.m.  the  sky  was  cloudless.     Fine 
lunar  corona.     Hoar  frost. 

—  7.— Fine,  but  cloudy  and  hazy.     A  little  very  thin  rain  fell  in 

the  morning. 

—  8.—  Generally  cloudy  till  mid-day.     Very  fine  and  cloudless  at 

night. 

—  9.— Fine  in   early  morning,      Hoar-frost.      Very   dense    fog 

prevalent  after  mid-day.     Sky  overcast  at  limes. 

—  10.— Overcast.     Very  dense  fog  all  day. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate.— This  estate, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Artisans',  Labourers'  and 
General  Dwellings  Company,  comprises  about  40  acres, 
and  is  now  laid  out  in  a  series  of  oblong  blocks  or 
terraces,  for  the  erection  of  1200  houses,  of  which 
about  350  have  been  built  since  the  first  stone  was 
laid,  last  year.  The  roads  or  streets  diverge  at 
right  angles,  and  are  40  feet  wide,  with  pave- 
ments of  asphalte,  both  roads  and  pavements  being 
finished  as  the  building  goes  on.  The  design  of  the 
houses  partakes  somewhat  of  the  domestic  Gothic  or 


Tudor,  though  no  particular  style  has  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed by  the  architect.  The  houses  are  built  in  four 
grades,  containing  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  rooms 
respectively.  The  rents  range  from  5-f.  6d.  to  gj.  6d. 
per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes ;  or,  if  the 
houses  are  purchased  by  the  occupiers,  the  prices  are 
from  ^150  to  ^300  each  house.  When  the  houses 
are  purchased,  the  purchasers  usually  pay  down  a 
certain  sum,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money 
being  paid  weekly  or  quarterly  in  advance.  The  streets 
throughout  the  estate  are  to  be  planted  with  trees, 
forming  miniature  boulevards.  About  three  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  recreative  purposes  and  a 
gymnasium.  — Builder. 


(gartort  vf^rattens, 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor 
mation,  and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum 
stances  of  each  Locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Soft-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  gay. 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  will  have  done  flowering 
in  some  cases,  but  the  later  this  plant  comes  into  flower 
the  more  valuable  it  becomes.  Those  past  may  be  cut 
over,  and  turned  out  of  pots  if  the  pots  are  wanted, 
and  laid  in  leaf-mould  or  soil,  in  cold  pits  or  covered 
walls,  where  severe  frost  does  not  enter.  Late-struck 
Bouvardias  may  be  potted  on,  and  encouraged  in 
growth  in  a  genial  warmth.  These  will  come  in  very 
nice  in  the  early  spring  months,  succeeding  the  more 
forward  ones  and  those  flowering  now.  B.  elegans  is 
the  best  of  the  brilliant  colours,  and  Vreelandii  as  a 
white.  The  trusses  of  flowers  are  more  compact  in 
these  than  in  most  of  the  others,  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  special  purposes  better.  Ctlosia  Huttoni 
is  a  good  plant  at  this  season.  Unlike  other 
Amaranths,  it  stands  the  ordeal  of  the  dull 
winter  months,  throwing  abundance  of  rosy  purple 
flowers  from  among  pleasing- coloured  leaves,  both  of 
which  may  be  used  ornamentally  for  various  purposes. 
Mignonette  and  successions  of  Tree  Carnations  may  be 
potted  on,  and  supports  put  neatly  to  those  requiring 
such.  Pots  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
washed  frequently.  The  slimy  green  that  grows  on  and 
around  the  pot  entirely  does  away  with  porosity,  and, 
which  need  scarcely  be  added,  is  entirely  antagonistic 
to  good  culture.  Small  plants  of  Primula,\Cineraria, 
Calceolaria,  and  Cyclamen,  may  be  potted  on  as  re- 
quired for  flowering.  Gentle  smoking  on  dull,  foggy, 
or  rainy  days,  should  be  done  judiciously,  taking  the 
few  from  one  house  to  that  in  which  many  plants  requre 
smoking,  or  to  a  shed  or  room  if  more  practicable. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  want  little  or  no  water  for  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks.  Scented  Pelargoniums  that 
are  in  warmer  places  for  the  sake  of  young  shoots  for 
cutting  from  will  require  more,  but  with  these  even 
one  watering  a  week  will  suffice.  Soil  and  pots  should 
be  got  ready  for  all  the  Pelargonium  tribe,  for  as  soon 
as  the  days  lengthen,  potting  operations,  not  only  for 
these,  but  for  most  other  things,  will  commence.  Late 
Hyacinths  may  still  be  potted  up,  and  so  may  Tulips 
and  other  bulbs.  H.  Knight,  Floors, 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  &c. 
The  Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — The  weather 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  upon  the  whole  very 
favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  any  alteration  or  im- 
provements which  may  have  been  considered  necessary, 
and  such  work  ought  now  to  be  in  a  forward  condition. 
If  not  already  accomplished,  finish  as  soon  as  possible 
the  transplantation  of  Poses,  &c,  and  let  them  at  the 
same  time  be  securely  staked,  and  the  surrounding  soil 
well  mulched  with  partially  rotted  stable-yard  manure, 
if  this  is  to  be  had.  Failing  this,  sundry  other  sub- 
stances may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  rotted 
leaves,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  tan,  &c.  Take  advantage  of 
frosty  mornings,  when  gravel  walks  are  hard  frozen, 
to  remove  soil,  <Sx.,  or  to  forward  any  operations 
which  must  necessarily  involve  wheeling  or  heavy 
traffic  upon  walks  and  lawns,  &c.  The  leaves  are 
now  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  all  cleared  oft  lawns  and  walks,  and  should  be 
stored  in  situations  as  near  as  possible  to  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  required  for  the  formation  of  hotbeds 
and  other  purposes.  At  the  present  season  the  parterre 
presents  but  few  attractions,  but  ought  always  to  be 
made  to  offer  the  boon  of  clean,  hard,  and  comfortable 
walks  j  let  every  necessary  attention  therefore  be  paid  to 
the  sweeping  and  rolling  of  the  same,  also  of  grass  belts 
and  lawns,  &c.  Attend  carefully  to  the  wants  of 
bedding  stock  of  all  sorts,  more  particularly  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  may  still  occupy  cold  pits  and  frames. 
Remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  and  apply  the 
necessary  protection  in  the  form  of  covering  up  whenever 
danger  from  frost  appears  at  all  likely  to  arise.  Very 
little  water  will  be  required  for  the  present,  but  when 
this  is  found  to  be  really  wanted  let  it  be  supplied  at 
an  early  period  of  fine  mild  days,  when  air  can  be 
freely  admitted,  in  order  to  dry  if  possible  the  foliage 
before  nightfall ;  and  in  structures  where  there  are 
means  of  applying  fire-heat  this  may  occasionally  be 
done  during  fine  days,  accompanied  by  abundant  ven- 
tilation, to  drive  off  as  much  as  possible  the  damp 
which  is  at  this  season  so  frequently  injurious. 
P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — Attend  to  in- 
structions given  in  last  month's  Calendar,  and  bring  up 
any  arrears  of  the  work  therein  advised,  especially  that 
of  protecting  tender  plants  that  may  have  been  left  in 
the  open  ground  to  stand  the  winter.  Now  that  vege- 
tation is  fairly  at  rest  all  forking  up,  manuring,  and 
dressing  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  Maintain  order 
and  neatness  as  far  as  possible.  Pits  and  frames  should 
be  freely  aired  in  mild  weather  ;  the  lights  are  better 
off  than  on  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild.  Keep  all 
alpine  plants  that  are  completely  at  rest  as  dry  as 
possible.  Give  water  to  those  that  are  green  and  growing 
in  the  mornings  of  fine  bright  days,  when  the  lights  may 
be  turned  off  wholly  to  facilitate  the  drying  up  of 
surface  moisture.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs, 
which  are  apt  to  be  very  busy  in  mild  nights  in  their 
work  of  mischief,  and  generally  when  they  are  least 
thought  of.  Wm.  Sutherland,  Aigbttrth  Nursery, 
Grassendale,  Liverpool. 

Roses. — When  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition, 
December  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  time  for  setting 
Rose  seed,  and  if  any  one  should  have  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  obtained  ripe  seed  this  season,  or  should  be 
desirous  of  trying  seedling  Briars  for  budding,  be  can- 
not do  better  than  put  in  the  seed  forthwith.  The 
heps  should  be  carefully  broken  up,  and  the  seeds 
separated  from  the  husks,  and  then  set  in  rows  like 
Spinach  seed,  only  the  rows  should  be  2  feet 
apart  at  least.  It  appears  to  be  the  general 
belief  that  Rose  seed  does  not,  as  a  rule,  germinate 
the  first  season  ;  this,  however,  is  the  exact  contrary 
of  the  fact,  if  my  experience  is  worth  anything.  I 
have  within  the  last  12  years  had  three  considerable 
batches  of  seed,  one  of  Briar,  the  others  from  named 
Roses.  In  all  three  cases,  at  least  99  out  of  every  100 
seeds  which  grew  at  all  came  up  within  five  months  of 
the  seed  being  put  in  the  ground.  In  fact  in  no  one  of 
these  three  cases  did  more  than  half  a  dozen  plants 
appear  in  the  second  year,  and  one  of  the  batches  of 
seed  produced  thousands  of  plants.  Therefore,  if  I 
were  to  speak  from  my  own  experience  I  should  say 
that  Rose  seed  properly  divested  of  its  husk  and 
planted  in  December,  will,  as  a  rule,  grow  the  first 
year,  and  almost  no  seed  will  lie  dormant  more  than 
five  months.  I  can  only  suppose  that  where  seed  has 
lain  for  two  years  it  has  either  not  been  properly 
rubbed  out  of  the  hep  or  has  been  planted  late,  and 
probably  has  in  the  meantime  been  allowed  to  dry  up 
too  much.  R.  B.  P. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  Cherry  House. — If  the  trees,  &c.,  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  manner  as  advised  in  the  last  fort- 
night's Calendar,  all  will  be  ready  for  commencing. 
For  an  early  crop  the  house  should  be  closed  at  once  ; 
no  fire-heat  will  be  necessary  for  the  next  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  unless  the  weather  be  severe,  when  a 
little  heat  should  be  applied,  to  prevent  the  internal 
temperature  falling  below  360.  Ventilation  is  an 
important  matter,  and  must  be  attended  to,  but  beyond 
this  little  else  will  be  required  at  present.  Give  air  at 
500,  and  close  the  house  at  that  degree,  and  when 
favourable  external  influences  prevail,  a  liberal  circula- 
tion of  air  should  be  maintained.  An  occasional  sprink- 
ling of  the  surfaces  in  the  house  will  also  be  necessary 
when  they  become  dry.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Vines. — The  temperature  of  the  early  vinery  re- 
quires to  be  increased  as  the  Vines  are  pushing.  At 
this  time  of  year  we  get  but  little  assistance  from 
Nature  ;  therefore  we  cannot  expect  much  success  in 
the  forcing  house  without  having  recourse  to  artificial 
means,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  preposterous  to 
attempt  to  force  Vines  without  such  means,  as  it  would 
Cucumbers— and  those  who  have  to  supply  these  regu- 
larly through  nit  the  winter  know  well  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  efficient  supply  of  piping  and  a  good 
going  furnace.  It  is  very  important  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  should  be  higher  by  day  than  by 
night,  and  when  it  cannot  be  got  up  by  sun-heat 
it  must  be  got  up  by  artificial  means,  which  should 
be  applied  at  the  time  the  sun  usually  rests  on  the 
house  :  if  possible,  let  a  little  air  be  given  at  the  same 
time  ;  those  Vines  that  have  burst  their  buds  would 
require  a  temperature  of  650  at  least  once  in  the  24 
hours.  If  successional  houses  are  about  to  be  started, 
the  rods  can  be  slung  down,  or  bent  along  the  front, 
to  enable  them  to  have  an  even  temperature.  When 
started  syringe  several  times  a  day,  and,  if  convenient, 
place  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  on  the  border,  as 
recommended  for  the  early  house.  Pruning,  cleaning, 
&c,  may  be  proceeded  with,  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. Geo.  yohnstone,  Glamis. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
After  the  long  continuance  of  fine  weather  we  have 
had,  the  work  in  this  department  should  now  be  in  a 
forward  state.  If,  however,  anything  has  hindered 
this,  most  of  the  operations  recommended  to  be  done 
during  the  last  two  months  may  still  be  carried  out ; 
but  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  at  any  time  now  very 
severe  weather  may  set  in,  which  would  bring  all  out- 
door operations  to  a  standstill.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
may  be  planted  in  mild  weather.  All  the  instructions 
previously  given  on  this  head  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.     The  pruning  and  nailing  or  tying  of  wall 
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trees  should  now  be  pressed  forward,  so  as  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  is  possible  completed  before  bad 
weather  sets  in.  The  pruning,  arranging,  and 
tying  of  espalier,  pyramid,  and  other  trained 
trees,  should  also  be  now  pushed  on.  The  pruning 
of  Currant  bushes  may  now  be  proceeded  with, 
but  that  of  Gooseberries  had  better  be  deferred  until 
spring,  as  bullfinches  often  make  sad  havoc  among 
the  buds  during  the  winter  months.  Where  these  are 
properly  pruned  in  summer,  very  little  pruning  is 
now  necessary.  Thin  and  tie  up  Raspberry  canes, 
clean  the  surface  soil,  and  then  place  a  good  mulching 
of  rotten  manure  over  the  roots.  Figs  should  be  pro- 
tected at  once,  if  not  already  done.  A  light  top-dress- 
ing of  half-rotten  leaves  or  dung  should  now  be  placed 
about  Strawberries,  this  both  promotes  the  vigour  of 
the  plants  and  secures  the  more  tender  kinds  against 
the  effects  of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Clean,  manure, 
and  dig  borders.  M.  Saul,  Stourton,  Yorkshire. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Alsophila  Van  Geertii  :  A.  Van  G.  Mr.  Baker,  to 
whom  we  referred  your  letter,  states  that  if  you  will 
forward  him  more  perfect  specimens,  he  will  examine 
them  and  report.  Meanwhile,  judging  from  the 
specimens  before  him,  he  can  only  reiterate  his  previous 
opinion. 

Aquatics  :  W.  D.  For  your  small  piece  of  water,  plant 
Villarsianymphasoidesand  Aponogeton distachyon  (the 
latter  deep  enough  to  be  beyond  reach  of  frost),  to 
which  might  be  added,  near  the  margins,  Butomus 
umbellatus  and  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  flore-pleno. 

Books  on  Forestry  :  B.  L.,  Philadelphia.  Brown's 
Forester  (Blackwood  &  Co.),  Grigor's  Arboriculture 
(Edmonson  &  Douglas),  and  Walker's  Forest  Reports 
(H.  M.  India  Office). 

Fibres  :  Azores.  A  correspondent  in  the  Azores,  whose 
signature  we  cannot  read,  is  recommended  to  forward 
samples  to  a  fibre  broker  direct — as  to  Messrs.  G.  A. 
&  J.  W.  Noble,  Langbourne  House,  George  Yard, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.     The  Grapes  have  not  arrived. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  George  Read.  Your  Pears  were  quite 
rotten.  Apples:  1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  4,  Boston  Rus- 
set ;  others  unknown. — M.  P.  We  are  not  sure  of  your 
Apple.  It  resembles  Besspool. — Ely.  Your  Pear  is 
the  Vicar  of  Winkfield 

Names  of  Plants  :  ]f.  E.  D.  Evidently  the  true 
Saffron  Crocus,  i.e.,  C.  sativus.  J.  G.  B.—A.  B. 
The  specimen  enclosed  belongs  to  Thymelese,  but  with- 
out flowers  or  fruit  it  is  impossible  to  determine  it. — 
Ebor.  1,  Maxillaria  picta.  Hook.  ;  2,  should  like  to  see 
a  fresh  flower;  3,  Maxillaria  variabilis,  R.  Br.  van — 
W.  S,  I,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  laciniatum  ;  2,  S.  v. 
contractum.     Orchid:  Maxillaria  picta,  Hook.,  Brazil. 

Phylloxera  :  N.  A.  P.  B.  See  p.  1530,  November  15. 

Sweet  Pea  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  Not  poisonous. 

Vine  Borders.  Twolip.  The  only  use  of  the  wooden 
shutters  on  your  Vine  borders  is  to  keep  off  the  wet 
from  the  roots  in  autumn,  whereby,  being  dried,  the 
Grapes  in  general  ripen  better  and  keep  longer  in  good 
condition.     You  would  be  nearly  as  well  without  them. 


Catalogues  Received.— Dippe  Brothers  (Quedlin- 
burg,  Pmssia),  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 
-Michael  Grant  (Elm  Grove  Nurseries,  Newry),  Cata- 
logue of  Forest  Trees,  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  &c. 

Addendum.  We  omitted  to  state,  when  giving  the  plans 
of  the  carpet  beds  at  Stoke  Rochford,  at  p.  1600,  that 
the  scale  was  3  inches  to  10  feet. 

Communications  Received.— P.  H.— W.  S.,  Pitfour.— J,  P.  S. 
— j.  P.-R.  E.  P.— F.  H.  S.-J.  M.-W.  E.— R.  D.— C.  F.— 
T.  C-A.  B.— T.  U.  S.-P.  L.— J.  C.  D.—  W.  P.-D.  T.  F,— 
E.  S.  D.-T.  C.  B. 


DIED.— December  7,  at  the  Billing  Road  Nurseries, 
Northampton,  Mr.  John  Perkins,  Sen.,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 


uxMb. 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  12. 
The  supply  is  not  quite  so  good  as  we  reported  last 
week  ;  business  is  rather  dull,  and  we  have  still  no  alte- 
ration in  prices  to  quote. 


s.d. 

Apples,  p.  \  sieve  . .  1  oto  1  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.  10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries.p.bush.    ..  —   .. 


Fruit. 
s.d. 


Vegetables, 
s.  d.   s.  d. 
Artichokes,  green.ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,  p.  100  .  10  o — 15  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  ..    1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .  . .  7  o—  . . 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .  1  3 —  2  o 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  g 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  o  3—  1  o 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o 
French  Beans,  p.  100  3  6 —  . . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  . .  o  2 —  o  4 
Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Potatos — Early  Shaws,  So*,  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  1201. 
to  1401.  do.;  Early  Regents,  10&1.  to  120J.  do.;  Early  Dons. 
120J.  to  140J.  do. 


Grapes,  per  lb. 
Lemons,  per  100 
Melons,  each 


1  o—  5  o 

4   O  — 12   o 

1  o —  4  o 


Cut  Flowers. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Nuts,  Cob.  p.  lb.    . 
Oranges,  p.  100 
Peaches,  p.  doz. 
Pears,  p.  doz. 
Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  _, 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.   ..20 


s.  d.   s.  d. 

..  to  1  6 
4  0—12  o 

3  o—  6  o 


Carnations,  per  doz,  2  oto  3  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  o—  3  o 

—    p.doz.  bunches  4  o—  9  o 

Epiphyllum,i2b!oomsi  o—  1  6 

Gardenias,  p.  doz.  ..  4  o —  7  o 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 


sprays 


—  06 
Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
per  doz,  6  otois  o  Heaths, 
do.     9  o — 18  o        riety 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  oto  6  o 
Pelargoniums.Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  4to  o  q 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  3  o —  8  o 

—  French,  do.  ..  2  o —  3  6 
Stephanotis,i2Sprays  6  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch.   1  o—  2  o 


s .  d.   s.  d. 

Leeks,  per  bunch    . .  o  ?to  o  4 

Lettuces,  per  score. .    1  o —  2  o 

Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 

Onions,  per  bunch  ..    ..  —  06 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  . .  o  4 —  o  6 

Radishes,  p.  bunch  .  o  2 —  o  4 

—  black  Turnip,  do.    ..  —  06 

Rhubarb,  p.   bundle  2  o —  .. 

o  6 —  .. 

o  6 —  1  o 

2  o —  3  o 

2  o —  . . 

2  o —  6  o 

o  4 —  o  6 


Shallots,  per  lb. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle    . 
Seakale,  p.  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . 
Tomatos,  per  doz.  . 
Turnips,  p.  bun.     . 


VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresficld  Court,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman, 
Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria — 
«.  each;  Planting  Canes  of  same,  31.  each;  strong  fruiting  Canes. 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  311.  bd.  each — all  short-jointed  and  very  good 
fine  Canes. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  And   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Fruits  and  Roses,  for  Forcing. 

GRAPE  VINES,  strong  fruiting,  capable  of  bearing 
8  to  10  fine  bunches  each,  ys.  6d.  to  icu.  od.,  of  the  following 
sorts,  Tiz.  :  — 

BLACK  HAMBURGH. 
GROS  COLMAN. 
LADY  DOWNE'S   SEEDLING. 
STRAWBERRIES,  in  pots,  of  the  most  suitable  sorts,  at  16s.  per  100. 
ROSES  — A  splendid  collection,  in  6  and  8-inch  pots, at  20s.  and  345.  per 
dozen  CATALOGUES  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Sawbridgcworth,  Herts. 


APPLE  TREES.— The  following  24  first-class  Apple 
Trees,  3-yr.  old,  6  to  7  feet  high,  for  i8.?.,or  12  for  os  ,  cash: — 
Alfriston,  Red  Astrachan,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  do.  Pomona,  Duich  Mtgnnone,  Golden  Noble,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Kentish  Fiilbasket,  Lord  Suffield,  Mere  de  Menage,  New 
Northern  Greening,  Maltster,  McLean's  Favourite,  Nelson's  Glory, 
Northern  Spy,  Normanton  Wonder,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Rymer,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Package  free. 

FIELD  BROTHERS,  Tarvin  Road  Nursery,  Chester. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandii,  jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  34-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (new),  fine  plants,  24s.  10301.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


THE  SILVER  CEDAR  of  MOUNT  ATLAS.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  this  eminently  beautilul  Tree,  unsur- 
passed for  majestic  grace  and  picturesque  grandeur  even  by  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  much  resembles;  and  many  consider  it 
a  variety,  but  its  leaf  is  more  silvery,  it  grows  twice  as  last,  and  its 
timber  is  very  valuable. 

Noble  trees,  10  to  12  feet,  at  £8  per  dozen. 
RICHARD    SMITH,  Nurseryman,    Worcester. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mite  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  welt-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The    extensive    stock    of    Seedling    and    Transplanted    FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL    TREES    and    SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 
is  this  season  in    fine   condition.     Special   offers   for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.     CATALOGUES  free, 
r,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ;  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Chance  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  1*  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  ij£  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  J%  to  6  feet /transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3to6fcet. 
NEW  SILVER   POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
"WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


BERBERIS        DARWINII, 
For    GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  icoo. 

15  to  20  ins.  high  61.  . .  £2  10s, 

il4  to  2  feet  high  7*.  . .  2,3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  8j.  , .  £5  10s. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  Bs.  . .  £3  101. 

18  to  24  ins   high  10s.  . .  £4  10s. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


H 


ARRISON    AND    SONS    offer    the    following, 

excellent  condition  and  well  grown : — 
5,000  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  12  feet. 


in 


20,000  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  5  feet. 
1SO.000  EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  1  to 
50000  GOOSEBERRIES. 


3  feet. 


,000  CANADIAN  ELMS,  6  to  12  feet. 
10,000  SPRUCE,  1  to  4  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  QUICK. 
5,000  ENGLISH  YEWS,  &c. 
Also    a    quantity    of   Standard    ELMS,     SYCAMORE,     BIRCH, 
ALDER,  &c.  For  price  and  samples  apply  to 

HARRISON   AND   SONS,  Leicester. 


Begonias 
Bouvardia 

Chrysanthemums.do,  4  0 — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  12  0—18  o 
Cyperus  ..  do.  6  o — 12  o 
Dracaena  termi- 

nalis  do.  12  o — 30  0 

„     viridis  . .     do.   12  o — 24  0 

Fuchsia       per  doz.    6  o — 12  o 


Mignonette  ..  doz. 

Myrtles         . .     do. 

Primula  sinensis.do. 

Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums   . .     do. 

Solanum     capsicas- 
trum  ..     do. 

Tulips  in  pots,     do. 


s.  a  s.  d. 

1      va- 
.p.  doz.  12  01030  o 


3  o- 

4  o- 


t8  □ 
■  9  o 


Oak,  Hazel,  Thorn,  and  Ash. 

J  SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers 
•  the  above  in  large  quantities  at  low  prices.  Having  an  extra 
large  stock,  J.  S.  is  desirous  of  clearing  it  ofl,  and  therefore  will 
accept  very  modest  offers.  The  Oak  is  from  3  to  6  leet ;  Hazel,  3  to 
5  feet;  Thorns,  all  sizes;  Ash,  3  to  4  feet — all  in  best  condition  for 
removing.  The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with,  and  to  whom  I.  S.  offers 
fine  MAIDEN   PEACHES  and  N  ECT ARINES,  cheap, 


MICHAEL    GRANT,  Elm    Grove  Nursery,    Newry, 
Ireland,  has  the  following  plants  to  offer,  to  the  Trade  only  : — 

Per  100. 

8000  IRISH    JUNIPER,    finest   variety,  2-vr.  cuttings,  from      s.  d. 

open  ground  ;  very  fine  and  healthy      ..         ..80 

5000      ,,     ,,    2-yr,,  i-yr.  transplanted,  small  plants  ..         ..     10    6 

1500      ,,     ,.     10  to  20  inches,  very  handsome  plants        ..         . .     20    o 

1000      ,,     ,,     i',4  to  2  feet,  well  grown  30    o 

500  SWEDISH   1UNIPER,  1%  to  2  feet,  well  grown  ..         ..     35    o 
5000  IRISH    YEW,    3-yr.   cuttings,   i-yr.    transplanted,   q    to 

18  inches  12    6 

5000      ,,     .,    3-yr.  cuttings,  i-yr.  tranplanted,  less  size  ..         ..     10    fi 

1000  PYRUS  JAPONICA,  scarlet,  1%  to  2  feet,  fine  plants  ..     20    o 

2000  BROOM,  cream  flowering,  beautiful  variety,  2  to  2%  feet     14    o 

Unknown  Correspondents  must  send  Cash  order. 


U    P  R  U  C  E       F  I   R  S,   for  immediate   effect,  or 

O  CHRISTMAS  TREES,  from  3  to  7  feet  high. 

ERICA  1IERBACEA  RUBRA,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  splendid  Tor 
small  beds  or  margins,  30J.  per  100  clumps. 

TACSONIA   VAN    VOLXEMI,   the  handsomest    of   greenhouse 
climbers,  strong  plants,  it.  6d.  each. 
WILLIAM   FOSTER,  Jun.,  Nurseryman,  Stroud. 


LAURUSTINUS,    bushy,    extra  fine,   if  to  2*  feet. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  bushy,  1  to  1%  foot,  and  1%  to  2*4  feet. 
EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  strong,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  3104  feet, 

and  4  to  5  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  very  fine  and  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

At  very  reasonable  prices 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON.  the  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield.SuKscx. 


To  Gentlemen  Planting. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Specimen  CONIFEROUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  at  very  low  prices ;  also  about  Six 
Acres  of  various  kinds  of  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Must  be 
SOLD,  to  clear  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

OAK,  transplanted,  4  to  5  feet,  30J.  per  1000,  \  r     < 

HAZEL,  transplanted,  2%  to  3  feet,  25s.  per  1000,  j*  ,-asn- 
Samples  and  CATALOGUES  free  on  application  to 
THOMAS  SAMPSON,  the  Preston  Road  Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Carlisle,  beg  to  solicit  orders 
fur  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 
Their  extensive  Nurseries  are  largely  stocked  with  healthy  well- 
grown  Plants,  rendered  hardy  by  being  reared  in  open  unsheltered 
ground^  and  very  suitable  for  removal  to  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  and  forwarding. 
Priced  Descriptive  LISTS  sent  free  on  application. 

Knoweficld  Nurseries,  Carlisle.     London:  36,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants ;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,  variety,  and  extent  unsurpassed." 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 


Planting  Season. 

DICKSON  AND  TURNBULLS  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
planting  to  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Re  ies. 
&c.  The  above  are  all  fine  hardy  and  healthy  grown  stuff,  anil  well 
rooted.  Being  grown  on  a  high  and  exposed  situation,  will  prove 
well  on  whatever  soil  or  climate  they  may  be  planted.  CATA- 
LOGUES of  the  same,  also  of  GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
Experienced  GARDENERS  and  FARM  BAILIFFS  recommended. 
Hawick,  N.B. 


Planting  Season. 

WITTY  and  SON  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen, 
Gentleman,  and  the  Trade  engaged  in  Planting,  to  their  excel- 
lent and  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  which  comprises  as  follows, 
in  immense  numbers,  viz.  : — 1  horn  or  Quickwood,  Larch,  Spruce, 
Scotch,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Raspberries,  Standard  and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears, 
1'lums,  and  Cherries,  also  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel,  Holly, 
Licustrum  japonicum  and  ovalifolium,  Cuprcssus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja 

gigantea,  WellineConia  qigantea,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thuiopsis  dola- 
rata,  Weeping  Trees  of  all  kinds,  in  large   quantities,  with  all  other 
kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

CATALOGUES  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
"WITTY  and  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Cottingbam,  Hull. 


To  the  Trade  Only. 
TBERIS    JACUNDA,    new    splendid   PERENNIAL, 

J-  from  the  Taurus  (Asia  Minor),  of  dwarf  compact  growth,  and 
from  May  to  June  covered  with  splendid  rose  flowers;  very  showy  on 
rockworks  and  sunny  borders,  useful  for  pot  culture.  Price  per  1000 
and  10,000  seeds  on  application. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHEMA,  very  scarce  species. 
from  the  alpine  regions  of  Dahuria,  with  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers      Price  per  %  oz.  and  1  oz.  on  application. 

F RIEDR  ICH  AD.  HAAGE,  JUN.,  Secdgrowcr,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the   NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE.    SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  SOTtS, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c.,  which  they  can  ofter  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


F 


OREST      TREES,      SHRUBS,      &c- 


F1R,  Larch,  1J2  to  to  a  feet,  185.  per  1000;  a  to  3   feet,  35J.  per 
1000  ;  3  to  4  feet,  30J.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  50J.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Spruce,  a  to  3  feet,  30s.  per  1000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  401.  per  1000. 
OAK,  transplanted,  3  to  4  leet,  401.  per  1000  ;  4  to  s  feet,  505.  per  ioco. 

,,     in  drills,  3  to  4  leet,  301.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  standard,  8  to  10  feet,  80$.  per  100. 
QUICK,  4-yr.,  2  feet,  t2s.  dd.  per  1000. 
YEW,  fine  bushy  specimens,  4  to  6  feet,  301.  per  dozen. 

Special     offer    to     the     Trade     on     application. 
HENRY  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Atherstone. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  In  the  Trade. 

1  ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
.v  Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  Intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  ana  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST. 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  &C,  Which  arc 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  maybe  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are  within   a   few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


To  the  Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  the  following  handsomely 
trained  and  well-grown  FRUIT  TREES. 

PLUMS,  Dwarl-trained  and  Pyramid,— Green  Gage,  Orleans,  Blue 
Perdigon,  Winesour,  Victoria,  Huling's  Superb,  Diamond, 
Empero,  Early  Favourite,  Reme  Claude  Rouge,  Tuly  Gage, 
Isabella,  &c 

CHERRIES,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,— Morello,  Btonrreau, 
Waterloo,  Kockport,  Belle  Apathe,  Elton,  Florence,  Belle  d'Or- 
Icans.Jock-o'-Sot.Clcvcdon  nigarrcau.EmprcssEugdnie.llrant.  8tC. 

PEARS,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,  —  Crassane,  Jargonelle,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Glou  Morccau,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurrfe  d'Aremberg,  BeurrG  Diel,  Winter  Nclis,  Colmar 
d'EtO,  Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne,  and  40  to  50  other  varieties. 

PEACHES,  Dwarf-trained,— Royal  GeorgCj  Red  Magdalen,  Galailde, 
Newington,  Chancellor,  Early  Purple,  Pourpre  Hfttive,  Salway, 
Malta,  Belle  Bcauce,  Boudin,  TOton  dc  Venus,  and  10  or  12  other 
varieties. 

Nurseries,   King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Elvaston  NnrBerles. 

WILLIAM  BARRON  AND  SON'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  for  1874  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  post 
free  upon  application.  Their  stock,  which  this  season  is  unusually 
fine,  consists  of  an  unrivalled  collection  of  CON  I  FKR/K,  and  other 
HARDY,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  including  all  the  most  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  and  other  places. 

(Messrs.  B.  &  Son  make  this  department  of  their  business  a 
speciality,  and  they  believe  their  stock  to  be  unique  ;  many  varieties 
now  offered  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  Nursery.) 

It  also  includes  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  cheap  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS  lor  Cover  Planting  or  Shrubberies,  PLANTS  suitable  for 
Winter  Bedding,  FOREST  TREES,  HERBACEOUS  and  ROCK 
PLANTS    CLIMBERS,  &c. 

Every  one  ahout  to  plant  should  send  for  this  Catalogue,  as  many 
articles  are  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

A  visit  from  intending  Purchasers  is  repectfully  solicited. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 


December  13,  1873.] 
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London        A  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  has  been  AWARDED  to 

1873.        BUTTON  AND  SONS,  for  their  COLLEC- 

O  TION  of  GRASS  SEEDS,  FARM  SEEDS,  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  several  portions  of  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  Exhibition  have  teen  sown  with  Grass 
Suds  supplied  by 

Messrs.  SUTTON  AND  SONS,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading. 


Vienna  The  HIGHEST  CLASS  MEDAL  (the  MEDAL  lor 

1079  PROGRESS)  has  been  AWARDED  for 

QUTTONS'  GRASS  SEEDS  for  all  SOILS, 

O  SUTTONS*  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER, and  FARM 
SEEDS,  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 
SUTTON   AND    SONS,   the   Queen's   Seedsmen,    Reading 

Vienna,  inPHE     BEAUTIFUL    TURF   'in    the 

1873.  I  JL  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  was  produced  by 
SUTTONS^  GRASS  SEEDS,  supplied  by  command  of  his  Excellency 
the  Director-General,  as  see  the  following  Official  Letter,  sent  for 
publication : — 

"43,  rraterstrasse  II.,  Vienna. 

"Gentlemen, — I   beg  to  declare  that  to  my  knowledge,  and  with 

my  permission,   no   other   Grass  Seeds   have   Deen   furnished   by  an 

English  Firm,  besides  your  own,  which  Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very 

satisfactory.  (Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

SUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Readine- 


s 


To  the  Trade. 
EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON,      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
.  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT.       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
or  Wheat:  1862, for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


Farm  Seeds— Garden  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers. 
(CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.,  Seed  Growers  and 

\J  Merchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  having  harvested  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  home-grown  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Special  Quotations  of  the  same 
on  application. — Seed  Warehouse,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


New  Sweet  Pea,  "The  Queen." 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
above  splendid  novelty,  which  originated  in  his  Nursery.  The 
upper  petal  or  standard  crimson-lake  in  the  centre,  fading  off  toward 
the  edges,  similar  to  a  Pelargonium  ;  the  wings  or  side  petals  are 
flamed  and  splashed  with  the  same  colour,  although  paler,  like  a 
Carnation,  the  lower  petal  or  keel  being  white.  It  is  robust  in  habit, 
free  blooming,  and  a  decided  acquisition  Retail,  is,  per  packet,  6s, 
per  dozen,  to  the  Trade.  Early  orders  solicited, as  the  stock  is  limited. 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E  C. 
Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Westerham,  Kent 


Seed  Potatos. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Sharpe's  Improved  Large  Swede. 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  VARIETY  of  PURPLE-TOP 
SWEDE  in  CULTIVATION. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  and  CO.  have  a  very  choice 
Stock  of  the  above  to  offer  to  the  Trade  this  Season,  the  result 
of  many  years' careful  selection  and  improvement.  This  Stock  C.  S. 
and  CO.  can  offer  as  being  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  Swede,  com- 
bining weight,  quality,  and  hardiness  of  constitution. 

For    price,    apply    to     CHARLES     SHARPE    AND     CO.,     Seed 
Merchants,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 


Evergreens  and  Avenue  Trees. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  1  to  4  feet  ;  LAURELS,  3  to 
8  feet;  YEWS,  a  to  5  feet;  HOLLIES,  3  to  6  feet;  LIMES, 
PLANES,  POPLARS,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  8  to  16  feet,  oi 
unsurpassed  quality.  For  prices  per  dozen  or  too,  see  CATALOGUE, 
post  free  on  application. 

WM.   RUMSEY,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


To  the  Trade. 

AUCUBAS,  large  and  small,  fine  colour ;  Kentish 
FILBERTS  and  COBNUTS,  Half-standard  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  in  large  quantities  and  finest  market  kinds;  Standard 
ROSES,  ARBUTUS,  3  leet :  GARRYAS,  Evergreen  OAKS,  RHO- 
DODENDRON PONTICUM,  1  to  2  feet,  fine;  BIOTA  ELEGAN- 
TISSIMA  and  SEMPERAURESCENS ;  fine  LIMES,  SYCA- 
MORES, POPLARS,  Mountain  ASH,  CEANOTHUS  AZUREUS, 
true;  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  extra  fine  colour:  choice 
MELON  and  CUCUMBER  SEEDS. 

See  Trade  CATALOGUE,  gratis  on  application. 
THOS.  BUNYARD  and   SONS,    Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
[Estabfeshcd  1 796J ______^__ 


CONIFER/E,    large    Specimen,  for   Parks,  Avenues, 
Lawns,  &c — Fine  symmetrical  trees,  frequently  transplanted, 
and  perfectly  safe  to  move  well  : — 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  splendid  specimens,  6  to  12  feet,  42s. 

to  row.  each. 
ABIES  DOUGLASII,  10  to  15  feet,  7s.  6d.  to  ioj.  6d.  each. 

,,       CANADENSIS,  8  to  ro  feet,  51.  each. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA,  15  to  20  feet,  31s.  6d.  to  1055.  each. 
„  ATLANTICA.  6  to  12  leet,  ioj.  td.  to  an.  each. 

CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA,  10  to  12  feet,  ioj.  6d.  each. 
JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS,  4  to  9  feet,  31.  6d.  10421.  each. 
PICEA  NOBILIS,  best  glaucous  variety,  4  to  6  feet,  151.  to 631.  each. 
„        NORDMANNIANA,6to  10  feet,  211.  to  4a*.  each. 
,,        PINSAPO,  6  to  10  feet,  211.  to  631.  each. 
THUJA  GIGANTEA,  S  to  10  feet,  151.  to  211.  each. 

,,        LOBBII,  0  to  12  feet,  ?j.  6d.  to  121.  6d.  each. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  6  to  7  feet,  121.  6d.  to  21*.  each. 

With  a  great  variety  of  other  choice  Coniferae  and   Evergreens,  of 
similar  sizes,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Worcester. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


RODERICK.     NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  j,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


FOR   IMMEDIATE    SALE   (as  already  advertised), 
on  very  reasonable  terras,  the   LEASE   (36  years),  GOODWILL 
and  STOCK  of  the  small  compact  NURSERY,  William  Street,  New 
*  North  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Apply    to    Mr.    R.,    on    the    Premises. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Others. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop,  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water ;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  for  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  First-elass  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  EX. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


Bulbs  from  Holland  and  Plants  from  Ghent. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY,  December  is,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  a  Con- 
signment of  CAMELLIAS.  DRACVENAS,  PALMS,  MUSAS.  and 
other  Plants  from  Ghent;  and  an  importation  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  and  other  Bulbs 
from  Holland. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
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Plants  and  Bulbs. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  December  17,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely, 
First-class  Standard  and  Dwarf  RUSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  Specimen 
CONIFERS,  and  Hardy  and  Ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS;  a 
Consicnment  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  and  other 
Plants,  from  Ghent ;  and  an  Importation  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  IRIS,  and  other  Bulbs,  from 
Holland. 

On  view  the  morrtine;  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


New  Double-flowered  Lily. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C, 
on  THURSDAY,  December  18,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  an 
Importation,  in  excellent  condition,  of  500  of  the  rare  and  extremely 
beautiful  JAPANESE  LILY,  L1LIUM  TIGRINUM  FLORE- 
PLENO. 


Lllluiu  auratum. 
!\/I  R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his  SALE  on 
1V-L     THURSDAY,    December    18,     a   quantity    of    BULBS    of 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  from  Japan. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


Lilium  Humboldtll. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  18,  at  hall-past  12  o'clock  precisely,  300 
magnificent  Bulbs  of  the  beautiful  LILIUM  HUMBOLDTII,  many 
of  them  of  gigantic  size. 
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Choice  Lilies. 
R.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  18,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  several 
thousands  of  choice  LILIES,  including  L.  philadelphicum,  L.  pul 
chellum,  L.  superbum,  L.  Szovitiianum,  L.  columbianum,  L.  tenu: 
folium,  L.  carolinianum,  &c. 
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New  Lily. 
R.  J.  C.   STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 

his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  on 
ukSDAY,  December  18,  at  half-past  12  o'Clock  precisely,  sevi 
hundred  BULBS  of  a  beautiful  NEW  LILY,  LILIUM  PUR! 
REUM,  which  has  been  discovered  and  sent  from  Humboldt  County, 
California.  The  Collector  writes  that  it  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
Californian  Lilies,  and  describes  it  as  producing  about  12  flowers  on 
a  stem,  which  are  very  fragrant.  The  petals  on  opening  are  of  a 
beautiful  purplish  satin  colour,  changing  to  a  delicate  purple-lilac. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  new  Lily  has  been  offered,  and  the 
importation  has  been  received  by  Overland  Express,  and  the  Bulbs 
are  in  splendid  condition. 


[In  Chancery.]  Ireland. 

IMPORTANT  to  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

The  EXTENSIVE  and  VARIED  CONTENTS  of  the  well-known 

NURSERIES  and  HOTHOUSES  of 

MESSRS.  FERGUS  FARRELL  and  SON, 
situate  at  Richmond,  Phillipsburgh  Avenue,  and  Ellen- 
field,  all  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  having  been  ordered  to  be 
SOLD  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  suit  of 
Leslies.  Farrell,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  all  orders  now  sent  to 
the  house,  either  for  large  or  small  quantities  of  any  portion  of  the 
Stock  in  Trade,  will  be  supplied  at  25  per  cent,  under  ordinary  Selling 
prices,  in  exchange  for  cash,  so  as  to  effect  an  immediate  clearance  of 
the  property.  The  Stock  comprises  Forest  Trees,  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  Plants ;  Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Damson 
Trees;  Roses,  Variegated  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Stocks  for  Fruit 
Trees,  fix.  ;  Conifers,  contents  of  Fernery,  Palm-house,  Orchid- 
house,  Stove,  Azalea-house,  and  Conservatories  in  endless  variety. 

Tenders  for  any  portion  of  the  Stock  to  be  sent  to  MAXWELL  AND 
WELDON,  Solicitors  having  carriage  of  Sale,  37,  North  Great  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  from  whom  Catalogues  can  be  had  post  free  on 
application. 


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and   ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    {incorporated    by    special    Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or    COMPLETION    of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners    generally,    to    enable  them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for  the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   afTect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their  GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and  the   Erection   of  FARM  BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,   for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  23  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C;  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  and  PATERSON,  W.S.,  81A,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  FAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street.  Westminster,  S.W. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE.     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 
Henry  Farouhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Eiq.,Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1873. 


THE  Great  Cattle  Show  has  been  held 
during  a  week  of  continuous  London  fog, 
and  this  has  not  only  materially  injured  the  ex- 
hibition in  a  financial  sense,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  spectators,  but  it  has  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  animals  themselves. 
On  Wednesday  morning  two  in  the  Shorthorn 
classes  (which  ultimately  died)  were  found  pros- 
trate and  almost  breathless.  The  malady  spread  ; 
and,  it  being  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the 
air  in  the  Hall,  the  animals  that  were  ailing  were 
taken  for  an  airing  outside.  At  the  time  we 
go  to  press  upwards  of  one  hundred  animals 
have  been  removed  finally  from  the  show,  eight 
or  nine  have  been  suffered  to  die,  and  many 
have  been  slaughtered.  There  were  only  two 
dozen  Shorthorns  remaining  in  their  places  in 
the  several  classes  of  that  breed  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  Shorthorns,  especially  the  younger 
Shorthorns,  have  been  the  most  affected.  The 
Devon  and  Hereford  classes  have  remained 
tolerably  full,  but  long  blanks  appear  immediately 
we  pass  them.  The  Scotch,  and  the  several 
more  local  breeds,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
much.  Coming  round,  however,  to  the  extra 
stock,  again  we  find  the  Shorthorn  cattle 
affected.  The  sheep  and  pigs,  more  laden  with 
excessive  fat  than  the  cattle,  have  borne  the 
density  and  discomfort  of  the  fog  apparently 
with  ease,  while  the  cattle  have  been  apparently 
half  poisoned  and  half  choked  by  the  condition 
of  the  air.  And  the  unusual  effect  has  been 
witnessed  not  only  in  the  dusty  air  of  the  Hall, 
but  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  Metropolitan  Mar- 
ket, where  we  hear  that  several  animals  had  to 
be  slaughtered  on  Thursday  morning  to  save  any 
portion  of  their  carcase  value. 

Among  the  many  other  important  agricultural 
events  of  the  week  we  shall  refer  to  only  two. 
Mr.  Read's  paper  on  the  agricultural  labourer, 
of  which  our  space  enables  us  only  to  give  a 
condensed  report,  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
the  utterance  of  a  wise  and  kindly  man  who 
unwillingly  relinquishes  the  old-style  relationship 
between  master  and  servant  on  the  farm,  but 
gives  a  candid  and  a  fair  account  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  strikes,  unions,  and  local  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength 
of  old  ties  and  customs  on  the  other  have 
together  brought  us.  We  must  reserve  for  a 
week  the  remarks  which  his  speech  suggests. 

The  other  point  to  which  we  direct  attention 
is  named  in  our  report  of  the  Council  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
It  will  be  seen  with  very  great  regret  that  Mr. 
H.  S.  Thompson  has  intimated  the  resignation 
of  the  many  offices  he  has  held  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
Every  one— tenant-farmers,  land  agents,  land- 
owners— men  of  every  station  on  the  Council — 
noblemen  of  all  ranks — bore  earnest  testimony  at 
last  Wednesday's  meeting  to  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  THOMPSON  has  rendered  to  English 
agriculture  ever  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pusey 
and  Earl  SPENCER.  We  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  very  large  share  of  the  whole 
years  and  labours  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
energies  he  has  spent  and  the  influence  he  has 
exerted  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the 
Society.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  resignation 
of  some  of  his  many  offices  and  labours  may 
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enable  him  for  years  to  come  still  to  witness  and 
enjoy  the  agricultural  progress  to  which  he  has 
so  materially  contributed. 

We  regret  that  the  pressure  upon  our  space 
forces  us  to  postpone  a  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Council  meeting  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society. 


On  Monday  of  last  week  Mr.  Arch  met  his 
friends  at  Leamington,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  "  Mission  "  to  Canada  and  its  results.  In 
spite  of  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Canadian  life 
presented  in  some  of  the  letters  of  his  companion 
delegate,  Mr.  Arch  appears  to  think  that 
Canada  is  superior  to  England  as  a  home  for  the 
farm  labourer.  So,  possibly,  it  is  under  existing 
circumstances ;  but  has  Mr.  Arch  taken  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  farm  labourer  that 
is  now  going  on  ?  Wages  have  generally  risen, 
and  are  likely  to  rise  higher,  apart  from  the 
effects  of  any  extra  stimulus  given  by  emigration. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  labour  at  high 
wages  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
which,  if  satisfied  by  the  migration  of  men  from 
the  South,  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  rise  in  wages  all  over  the  country. 
Again,  when  tenant-farmers  get  security  for 
their  capital,  and  the  inequalities  of  local  taxation 
are  rectified,  there  will  be  a  stimulus  to  agricul- 
tural improvement  that  will  result  in  a  greater 
demand  for  labour  than  there  has  ever  been 
before.  And  besides  the  prospect  of  higher 
wages,  there  are  other  advantages  to  be  con- 
sidered. Education  is  to  be  made  the  birthright 
of  every  Englishman,  whether  labourer  or  em- 
ployer ;  the  franchise  will  probably  soon  be 
equally  distributed,  and,  with  higher  wages,  we 
may  confidently  expect  to  see  better  cottages. 
Surely,  then,  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
farm  labourers  when  there  was  less  need  for  their 
wholesale  emigration  than  now. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Arch's  account,  the  Canadian  Government  is 
bidding  a  high  price  for  our  labourers.  He  told 
his  hearers  at  Leamington  that  every  emigrant 
who  went  out  next  spring  "would,  on  his  arrival, 
be  provided  with  a  comfortable  hut  and  5  or 
6  acres  of  cleared  land,  with  the  necessary  seed 
to  plant  it."  Whether  he  will  be  provided  also 
with  feather  beds,  scented  soap,  and  champagne, 
we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  the  Canadian 
Government  will  add  these  as  additional  bribes, 
if  necessary.  But  for  how  many  emigrants  will 
Canada  pay  this  liberal  price  ?  Whatever  the 
Canadian  Government  may  have  promised 
Mr.  Arch,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  have  to  withdraw  their  offer  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  The  present  settlers  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  willing  to  clear  land,  or  to  pay 
for  clearing  it,  for  new  comers,  who  will,  after 
all,  perhaps  be  as  much  rivals  as  they  will 
be  helps.  The  Canadian  farmers  want  labourers, 
and  might  be  willing  to  incur  some  expense 
to  get  them  ;  but  why  they  should  be  taxed 
in  order  to  provide  English  labourers  with 
cleared  land  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  The  scheme 
of  Mr.  Arch,  apparently  adopted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  will  actually  have  the  effect  of 
stopping,  or  at  least  of  checking,  the  scanty 
supply  of  labourers  with  which  a  continual  emi- 
gration from  this  and  other  countries  has  hitherto 
provided  them  ;  for  of  course  all,  or  nearly  all, 
future  emigrants  will  prefer  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment patronage,  and  thus  become  farmers  at 
once,  instead  of  first  working  for  Canadian 
farmers,  and  eventually  taking  land  on  their  own 
account.  If,  then,  the  Canadian  farmers  do  not 
protest  against  the  extraordinary  course  adopted 
by  their  Government,  we  shall  be  surprised. 
The  leading  Canadian  paper,  the  Toronto  Globe, 
has  from  the  first  thrown  cold  water  on  Mr. 
ARCH'S  plan,  declaring  that  it  is  best  for  the 
immigrants  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the 
colony,  that  they  should  come,  as  others  have 
come  before  them,  and  work  their  way  upwards 
independently  of  Government  assistance.  Is  the 
English  labourer  so  imbued  with  the  Poor-law 
spirit,  that  he  must  ask  for  "  relief"  from  strug- 
gling colonists,  who  a  few  years  ago  were  as 
poor  as  he  ?  We  hope  the  supporters  of  the 
Union,  for  sheer  shame's  sake,  will  refrain  from 
sending  Mr.  Arch  any  further  round  the  world 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Arch  told  his  hearers  at  Leamington  that 
he  was  at  one  time  strongly  opposed  to  emi- 
gration, being  of  opinion  that  there  was  room  for 
all  the  labouring  population  in  this  country, 
i^ven  now,   he  declared,  he  had  no  desire  to  in- 


duce his  fellow-labourers  to  leave  old  England  if 
they  could  be  made  comfortable  within  her  bor- 
ders. He  has  a  plan  which  he  believes  will  keep 
the  farm  labourers  at  home,  and  render  them 
contented.  This  plan  he  described  thus  :— 
"  Let  the  farm  labourer  have  his  3  or  4  acres  of 
land  to  cultivate  for  himself  and  family ;  let 
him  have  it  at  the  same  rent  with  the  far- 
mer ;  and  let  both  farmer  and  labourer 
have  security  for  what  they  put  into 
the  land."  Of  course  Mr.  Arch  cannot  claim 
originality  for  this  scheme.  It  has  been  advo- 
cated often  before  he  was  publicly  known, 
although  more  as  a  fancy  sketch  of  a  possibility 
of  the  future  than  as  a  practical  plan  at  all  likely 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  There  are  many  ob- 
jections to  it,  and  some  of  these  we  consider  to 
be  very  strong  indeed.  In  the  first  place  land- 
lords would  not  like  to  detach  a  lot  of  little  home- 
steads from  every  farm,  and  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  providing  and  keeping  in  repair  buildings  for 
each  of  them,  and  that  too  at  rentals  which,  with 
small  and  therefore  risky  tenants,  would  be 
utterly  unremunerative.  Then  the  farmer  em- 
ploying 10  labourers  would  scarcely  be  willing  to 
give  up  30  or  40  acres  of  his  land.  But  the  most 
important  objection  is  this,  that  a  man  with 
4  acres  of  land  would  be  of  very  little  use 
to  a  farmer,  because  he  would  be  absent  from 
his  employer's  farm,  and  attending  to  his  own, 
precisely  at  those  seasons  when  his  services 
were  most  urgently  required.  Take  harvest 
time  for  instance.  A  farmer  of  4  acres  would 
generally  have  at  least  2  acres  of  corn  to 
cut  and  gather.  This  would  take  him  a  week  to 
do  ;  so,  supposing  that  every  labourer  had  his 
4  acres  of  land,  there  would  be  practically  a 
fourth  of  them  less  to  work  for  the  farmers. 
But  even  that  does  not  represent  all  the  incon- 
venience, for  the  labourer  would  be  wanting  to 
get  his  corn  up  just  on  those  fine  days  when  the 
farmer's  would  be  fit  to  cart,  and  when  he  would 
want  all  the  strength  he  could  get.  In  short,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  harvest  gang 
together  under  such  circumstances  ;  one  man 
would  be  away  one  day,  another  the  next,  and 
on  some  days  all  would  want  to  be  away.  At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  the  inconvenience 
would  be  proportionately  serious.  As  to  plough- 
men and  stock-keepers,  Mr.  ARCH  must  know 
very  well  that  they  could  not  attend  to  their 
duties  with  their  employers  and  manage  3  or 
4  acres  of  land  for  themselves. 

Why  should  the  farm  labourer  demand  a  little 
business  of  his  own,  any  more  than  the  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial  employe?  Every 
miner  does  not  ask  for  a  little  pit  of  his  own,  nor 
do  we  hear  the  cotton-spinners  demanding  little 
factories.  All  that  these  ask  is  for  as  good  wages 
as  they  think  they  are  likely  to  get,  and  why,  at 
a  time  when  wages  are  rising,  farm  labourers 
should  do  more,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Town 
workmen  have  indeed  started  co-operative  busi- 
nesses, when  they  could  get  capital  enough  to 
start  them,  and  farm  labourers  have  in  a  few 
instances  done  the  same.  Let  them  extend  the 
system  if  it  answers  their  purpose.  That,  of 
course,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  landowners  who  will  let  such 
societies  have  land  to  farm.  But  let  not  the 
labourer  attempt  to  serve  two  masters — himself 
and  the  farmer.  We  know  very  well  who  would, 
naturally  enough,  come  first,  and  whose  interests 
would  be  neglected.  If  he  can  get  land,  either 
by  himself  or  in  connection  with  others,  let  him 
be  a  farmer  ;  if  not,  let  him  be  a  hired  labourer  ; 
he  will  fail  if  he  shall  attempt  to  be  both. 


If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  great  amount 
of  interest  which  the  Labour  Question  creates, 
it  was  abundantly  furnished  by  the  full  attendance 
of  members  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club  at 
their  meeting  on  Monday  evening  last,  when 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  spoke  on  "  The  Agricul- 
tural Labourer  and  the  Poor-law."  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Bad- 
minton, remarked,  when  introducing  Mr.  Read, 
the  subject  is  the  most  important  that  could  be 
named  for  discussion  at  the  present  time.  There 
had  been  a  great  amount  of  excitement  amongst 
employers  and  employed  during  the  year,  and  as 
that  excitement  had  passed  away,  he  thought  the 
present  time  to  be  most  opportune  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  A  report  of  Mr.  Read's 
address  is  given  in  another  page. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Pell,  M.P.,  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Read  had  said  of 
the  alteration  in  the  labourer's  condition  which 
had  taken  place  within   the  last  ten   years,  an 


alteration  which  he  confidently  asserted  could 
not  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
labourers'  unions.  As  a  bit  of  experience  of  the 
action  of  the  unions  gained  by  a  friend  of  his 
own,  he  stated  that  men  were  sent,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  unions,  to  work  in  the 
ironstone  pits  in  the  north,  where  they  obtained 
very  good  wages.  After  a  time  these  men  went 
out  on  strike ;  his  friend  went  into  the  West  of 
England  to  procure  others,  but  found  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  union  had  been  there  before 
him,  and  though  the  district  was  overstocked  the 
men  were  persuaded,  under  various  promises,  to 
stay  where  they  were.  He  thought  that  what 
they  themselves  ought  to  do  was  to  pay  liberally 
for  those  services  which  the  men  gave  willingly, 
and  if  this  was  done  he  did  not  think  that  any 
action  of  the  unionists  would  alter  the  relation- 
ship between  men  so  treated  and  their  employers. 
If,  however,  the  men  are  going  to  be  independent, 
said  Mr.  Pell,  we  must  be  independent  too.  As 
regards  the  distribution  of  charity,  for  example, 
he  considered  that  both  farmers  and  men  were 
the  worse  for  the  practice  of  indiscriminate 
alms-giving.  Wherever  this  practice  was 
notoriously  prevalent,  there  would  be  found 
the  greatest  number  of  incapables.  A  more 
rigid  administration  of  the  law  by  boards  of 
guardians  was  desirable.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  rules  laid  down  by  the  guardians  of 
the  Buxworth  Union,  he  had  witnessed 
not  only  an  immense  reduction  of  pauperism, 
but  wonderful  cures  had  been  effected — some 
who  were  blind  being  now  able  to  see,  and 
many  who  were  lame  now  walking  with  ease. 
As  regards  benefit  clubs,  he  thought  they  were 
useless,  unless  they  made  adequate  provision  for 
a  man  when  he  wants  it ;  but  in  some  districts 
the  rules  of  these  benefit  clubs  compelled  a  man 
to  get  what  he  could  from  the  guardians  before 
he  appealed  to  his  club,  and  this  was  mis- 
chievous. The  indiscriminate  giving  of  medical 
orders  had  also  a  bad  effect  on  their  recipients. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Brereton  remarked 
that  he  should  be  sorry  for  any  one  in 
that  room  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that 
he  agreed  with  all  that  Canon  GlRDLESTONE 
had  said  about  North  Devon.  He  had  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  assured  them  that  in  his  parish 
a  great  portion  of  the  work  was  done  by  farmers 
themselves  and  their  families,  all  having  a  sort 
of  common  interest  in  the  work  and  its  results. 
In  the  parish  of  Halberton,  where  Canon  GlR- 
DLESTONE made  his  first  charge  against  the 
farmers,  the  people  were  of  a  migratory  cha- 
racter, and  two  years  before  Canon  GlRDLESTONE 
went  there  the  Registrar-General  had  put  a 
special  note  in  the  census  tables  opposite  to  that 
parish,  mentioning  this  fact.  The  farmers  could 
not  therefore  be  justly  charged  with  tyrannically 
shutting  the  doors  in  their  face.  As  regards  the 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  he  would  ask,  sup- 
posing they  did  reduce  them  by  so  many 
millions,  who  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  but  the 
landowners?  It  would,  in  fact,  be  making 
a  present  of  the  money  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
He  should  like  to  see  pauperism  entirely  swept 
away,  but  in  that  case  he  should  like  to  see  the 
money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — which 
was  indeed  the  poor  man's  inheritance — put  at 
the  back  of  the  poor  man's  club. 

Mr.  Trask  (Wiltshire)  here  interrupted  with 
the  remark  that  the  Poor-law  Board  was  now 
spending  ,£S,ooo,ooo ;  and  if  by  economical 
management  they  could  reduce  this  to  .£5,000,000, 
could  it  be  charged — as  seemed  to  be  implied 
by  the  word  inheritance — that,  in  so  doing,  they 
are  robbing  the  poor  ? 

Canon  Brereton  repeated,  as  the  general 
drift  of  the  argument  thus  assailed,  that  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  poor  should  receive  the 
money  as  paupers  or  as  provident  persons. 

Mr.  Masfen  strongly  objected  to  Canon 
Brereton's  suggestion,  that  the  balance  saved 
by  better  Poor-law  administration  was  one  on 
which  the  labourers  had  any  claim  whatever. 
As  to  the  ,£3,000,000  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  himself  had  a  prior  claim  for 
about  .£25  out  of  it :  for  since  he  look  his 
farm  his  rates  had  increased  by  that  amount 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  was  also  the  expe- 
rience of  most  of  his  brother  farmers.  What 
right  the  labourers  had  to  this  money,  he  really 
could  not  see  ;  and  if  men  like  themselves,  who 
had  received  a  moderate  amount  of  education, 
failed  to  understand  this  question,  what  must 
they  expect  to  be  the  case  when  the  readers  of 
the  Labourers'    Union    literature  came  to  have 
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their  minds  influenced  by  such  stories  of  the 
promised  wealth  ?  As  regards  the  labourers 
of  the  future,  he  considered  that  nothing 
would  do  so  much  good  as  good  cottages, 
and  these  they  ought  to  have.  He  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Read  had  taken  too  dark 
a  view  of  these  unions  ;  and  he  thought  that  by 
treating  the  men  well  they  would,  as  they 
became  better  educated,  learn  to  know  that  Mr. 
Read,  and  such  men  as  worked  with  him,  had 
their  true  interests  at  heart. 

Mr.  Treadweix  considered  that  what  they 
wanted  was  good  county  benefit  societies,  which 
would  help  the  men  to  do  well  for  themselves. 
This  is  what  they  must  look  to  before  they  could 
get  a  well-managed  Poor-law  ;  and  he  thought 
the  Government  should  step  in  and  help  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  Nash  stated  that  he  and  his  men  had  a 
club  amongst  themselves,  and  for  40  years  no 
servant  of  his  had  appealed  to  the  Poor-law  for 
relief.     This  plan  was  well  worth  carrying  out. 

Unanimous  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
Mr.  Read  and  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

Wheat  brought  barely  its  last  week's  prices  at 

Mark   Lane   on    Monday ;    and   trade   was   dull    and 

impeded   by   the   fog   on   Wednesday. The    large 

supplies  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on  Monday 
were  cleared  off  at  last  week's  prices  ;  but  on  Thurs- 
day prices  fell — the  excellent  supply  being  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

The  following  correspondence  speaks  for  itself, 

and  we  believe  it  deserves  publication  at  our  hands. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  manager  of  the  New  Milking 
Machine  Company,  Sheffield  : — ■ 

1.  "  To  F.  N.  Menzies,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  Edinburgh. — As  you  are  now 
thoroughly  competent  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  '  cow 
milker,"  from  'practical  and  lengthy  experience,"  I  should 
esteem  it  a  very  great  favour  to  have  your  testimonial, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  my  company. 
A^.  Buchanan." 

2.  "  To  N.  Buchanan,  Esq.,'  3,  Fargate,  Sheffield. — 
3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  November  25,  1873. 
— Your  new  milking  tubes  have  been  used  by  me  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend them  as  most  simple,  clean,  and  advantageous.  I 
consider  them  very  beneficial  to  the  cows,  as  they  prevent 
sore  teats,  and  they  are  a  great  saving  of  lime  and 
trouble  to  the  dairymaid.  When  we  first  began  to  use 
them  I  was  very  frequently  present  when  the  cows  were 
milked,  but  my  dairymaid  quite  took  to  them  and 
manages  them  perfectly.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  refer 
to  me,  as  I  really  think  them  a  great  benefit  both  to  the 
owners  and  the  cows.  F.  N.  Menzies." 

These  milking  tubes  are  of  gutta  percha  terminating 
in  metallic  tubes,  which  are  thrust  into  the  teats  as 
far  as  the  flange  around  each  allows  them  to  go,  and 
the  milk  flows  through  them  and  through  the  tubes  into 
the  pail.  The  fear  one  entertains  regarding  them  is 
that  they  may  permanently  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
teat,  and  so  cause  waste  of  milk  during  the  intervals  of 
milking.  Mr.  Menzies'  testimony  seems  to  us  so  m> 
reserved,  and  based  on  so  long  an  experience,  that 
notwithstanding  this  prejudice,  and  notwithstanding 
one  unfavourable  report  which  has  reached  us,  we  have 
no  right  to  withhold  it.  Let  us,  however,  understand 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  use  of  this  instrument,  as  well 
as  the  risks.  Must  not  every  cow  have  an  attendant 
while  she  is  yielding  her  milk  into  the  pail  ?  How 
long  is  she  in  giving  it  wholly  off?  Does  she  in  fact 
ever  give  it  wholly  off  in  this  way,  or  must  not  the  last 
half  pint  or  more  be  taken  from  her  in  the  usual  way  ? 
Will  a  cow  in  half  milk  give  off  her  store  as  readily  as 
one  just  come  to  pail,  and  urgent  to  part  with  an 
overflow  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  know  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  circumstances  of  using  the,  "machines  "  on  a 
large  herd. 

The  late  Miss  Mary  Rayner,  of  Greenstead, 

Essex,  has  bequeathed  £\oo  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution. 

On  the  subject  of  the  leading  article  given 

above  we  add  the  following  letter  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Denison,  who  has  been  sent  to  England  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
represent  that  Government  in  finally  concluding  the 
arrangements  now  being  made  between  it  and  the 
National  Labourers'  Union  of  England  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  had  some  time 
since  discontinued  the  system  of  clearing  5  acres  of  land 
and  putting  up  a  cottage  on  each  100  acres.  At  Mr. 
Arch's  request  they  have  promised  to  put  up  a  limited 
number  for  the  use  of  men  sent  out  by  him  from  his 
Union. 

"  The  condition  you  refer  to  as  to  the  free  grant  lands, 
by  which  settlers  are  required  to  live  five  years  upon  the 
land  before  getting  their  patents,  is  one  framed  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  settler  and  against  the  speculator.  It 
is  no  hardship  to  the  settler,  for  as  long  as  he  lives  upon 
his  land  his  title  is  as  unimpeachable  as  any  title  can  be, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  is  made  absolute,  giving 
him  the  power  to  sell.  Were  it  not  for  this  regulation, 
speculators  would  take  advantage  of  the  poor  settlers  and 


buy  their  lots,  and  instead  of  whole  townships  being 
cleared  up  simultaneously  large  portions  would  be  left 
wild,  until  the  labour  of  the  actual  settler  had  quadrupled 
to  the  speculators  the  value  of  the  lands  they  had  bought 
and  neglected.  Mr.  Arch  did  not  press  upon  the 
Government  to  abolish  this  condition. 

"In  the  case  of  the  settlement  on  partly  cleared  lots, 
with  houses  built  by  Government,  the  cost  to  be  refunded 
by  the  settler  in  annual  instalments,  Mr.  Arch  requested 
that  upon  payment  of  the  amount  due  the  patent  should 
be  issued  at  once.  As  the  payment  would  of  itself  be  a 
guarantee  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  settler,  and  as  Mr. 
Arch's  people  are  not  of  the  speculating  class,  there  is 
every  probability  that  Mr.  Arch's  views  will  be  met  on 
that  point. 

"Mr.ARCHdid  urge  stronglyupon  ourGovernment  that 
the  bonus  of  £  i\s.  8d.  should  be  advanced  in  England  ; 
and  just  prior  to  my  leaving  Canada  the  Minister  of  Immi- 
gration, Mr.  M'Kellar,  informed  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment purposed  paying  that  amount  at  once  in  England 
in  reduction  of  the  steamship  rate. 

"The  most  important  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Arch, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Hitherto  emigrants  have  been  obliged  to  leave  England, 
and  go  to  Canada  on  the  general  chance  of  getting  work. 
Mr.  Arch  urged  strongly  that  for  his  men  he  wanted 
something  definite.  The  Government  therefore  agreed  to 
issue  circulars  to  all  the  local  authorities,  agricultural 
societies,  &c.,  requesting  them  to  obtain  from  all  farmers 
requiring  labour,  and  having  cottages  on  their  farms, 
requisitions  stating  what  labour  they  wanted.  These 
requisitions,  approved  by  the  local  authorities,  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Government,  who  will  forward  a  synopsis  to  the 
National  Labourers'  Union,  and  the  men  desiring  to  emi- 
grate will  by  that  means  know  before  they  start  where 
they  are  going,  what  accommodation  they  will  have,  &c. 
This  of  itself  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  a  poor  man 
with  his  family  going  into  a  strange  country,  and  Mr. 
Akch  is  entitled  to  the  thanksof  his  people  for  the  manly 
and  straightforward  way  in  which  he  insisted  on  definite 
arrangements  for  their  comfort." 

We   learn   that    at   the  first   annual   ordinary 

meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Wisbeach  Steam 
Cultivation  and  Threshing  Company,  Limited, 
held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on  the  6th  inst,  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent,  was  declared,  after 
allowing  5  per  cent,  for  reserve  or  depreciation  fund. 


HOW  DEEP  SHOULD  WE 
CULTIVATE  f 
The  little  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  respect  to  subsoiling  has  at  any  rate  been 
interesting.  Mr.  Evershed  always  amuses  even  when 
he  does  not  instruct.  While,  however,  he  pokes  his 
fun  at  the  subsoil  and  its  doctors,  he  does  not  let  us 
know  his  own  views  as  to  the  proper  depth  to  which 
we  should  cultivate.  Is  it  4  or  5  inches?  or  8  or  10? 
or  should  we  try  to  deepen  the  staple  or  endeavour  to 
grow  crops  without  any  staple  at  all  ?  In  the  latter 
case  a  mere  scratching  would  suffice,  so  long  as  the 
seed  was  buried.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  surface  soil  and  the  subsoil  is  that 
which  is  effected  by  atmospheric  influence  aided  by 
cultivation  and  manure,  and  the  deeper  the  surface  soil 
the  better.  It  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  the  subsoil  on  old  cultivated  lands  must  become  to 
some  extent  enriched  by  repeated  surface  dressings, 
while  its  mineral  treasures  are  still  undrawn  on.  Hence 
if  this  is  opened  and  gradually  intermixed  or  com- 
mingled with  the  top  soil  the  bulk  is  increased  and  the 
quality  improved. 

The  farm  I  occupy  is  intersected  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  and  as  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  a  deep  cutting  there  are  huge  spoil  banks  on 
either  side.  Part  of  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  one  field 
is  under  the  plough.  On  the  former  a  little  road  dirt 
refuse  from  ditch  banks  or  any  other  rubbish  was  thrown 
and  a  few  grass  seeds  sown.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
especially  sheep  loved  to  lie  on  these  banks, 
the  earthworm  took  its  abode  there,  and  what 
with  drawing  in  every  particle  of  manure  it  could,  and 
casting  up  its  way  from  beneath,  a  staple  has  been 
made  which  is  gradually  deepening  year  by  year,  until 
these  banks  now  wear  as  good  an  appearance  as  any 
part  of  the  fields,  and  the  herbage  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
animals  of  all  kinds.  The  arable  field  has  for  some 
years  been  in  the  occupation  of  allotment  tenants,  and 
such  a  huge  heap  of  the  stuff  was  thrown  there  that, 
in  village  parlance,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "Snowdon." 
Until  two  years  ago,  from  its  apparently  absolute 
sterility,  no  tenant  could  be  found  for  this  lot,  when  a 
heroic  ninth  part  of  a  man— in  the  shape  of  a  tailor— 
who  kept  a  donkey  and  pigs,  ventured  to  take  it  at  a 
nominal  rent.  His  first  operation  was  to  have  it 
thoroughly  well  dug,  the  next  to  give  it  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure,  the  donkey  hauling  it  to  the  base  of 
the  hill,  from  whence  it  had  to  be  carried  up  in 
baskets.  A  second  digging  followed,  and  it  was  put 
into  Wheat.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  the  result 
was  a  good  crop  on  a  most  unpromising  surface,  and 
it  was  last  year  followed  by  a  crop  of  Beans  as  good  as 
any  in  the  parish.  Now  this  was  all  subsoil,  and  no 
doubt,  by  continued  cultivation,  a  good  staple  will  be 
formed,  and  will  Mr.  Evershed  say  that  if  in  future 
years  this  mount  be  still  further  deepened,  it  will  not  be 
improved?  Can  we  give  too  much  room  for  the 
rootlets  of  our  plants  to  run  in  search  of  food  ? 
If  otherwise,  why  do  our  gardeners  keep  on 
repeatedly  transplanting  into  larger  pots,  as  their 
flowers  or  shrubs  increase  in  size  ?     For  years  I  have 


watched  the  system  pursued  at  Woolston,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  good  crops  of  corn  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land  without  the  intervention  of 
green  crops  and  unaided  by  manure,  unless  the  wretched 
looking  heaps  of  straw  which  were  thrown  out  at  length 
in  an  adjoining  lane  to  rot  down  from  the  effect  of  rain 
could  be  called  so.  It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  Mr, 
Smith  has  called  in  the  aid  of  extraneous  fertilisers. 

I  have  also  closely  watched  another  farm  on  which 
no  steam-power  has  ever  been  used  for  cultivating 
purposes.  The  character  of  the  soil  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Woolston  and  my  own.  I  believe 
that  artificial  fertilisers  are  never  used,  and  the  manure 
is  by  no  means  rich,  as  a  very  meagre  stock  is  kept 
thereon  ;  yet  on  this  land,  year  after  year,  I  have  seen 
good  crops  of  corn  grown.  Does  it  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  tenant  always  ploughs  his  land  an  inch  or  two 
deeper  than  his  neighbours  ?  It  is  my  belief  it  does. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  found,  from  close  observa- 
tion over  many  years,  that  where  I  had  cultivated  the 
deepest  the  better  would  the  crop  withstand  the  effect 
of  extreme  heat  or  excessive  moisture.     Some  years  ago 

1  was  persuaded  by  a  neighbour  to  sow  a  piece  of 
Barley  after  Turnips,  fed  off  and  scuffle  it  in  instead 
of  first  ploughing  or  cultivating  and  then  drilling. 
Being  then  a  mere  tyro  at  farming,  I  followed 
the  advice.  On  loose  friable  soil  the  plan  might  pos- 
sibly have  answered  very  well,  but  on  a  binding  clay 
like  mine,  which  is  not  really  Turnip  land  at  all,  it 
was  a  wretched  failure.  On  some  parts  of  the  field 
where  the  roots  had  been  eaten  off  in  dry  weather,  or 
the  land  had  felt  the  effect  of  frost,  the  seed  was  got  in 

2  or  3  inches  deep  ;  in  other  parts  it  could  hardly  be 
covered,  if  at  all.  It  mostly  however  came  up,  and 
was  a  tolerable  plant,  looking  moderately  well  through 
the  spring,  but  towards  midsummer  it  was  curious  to 
watch  it,  as  after  every  day  of  sunshine  or  shower  it 
looked  different.  At  last  two  or  three  blazing  days 
settled  it.  Premature  ripening  and  a  stack  of  thin 
steely  grain  the  result.  I  have  not  ventured  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  but  with  the  assistance  of  steam  culti- 
vation I  have  on  the  same  furlong  grown  very  fair 
crops  of  roots  and  Barley  too.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
what  is  called  blight  is  very  often  due  to  the  absence 
of  moisture  or  manure.  Good  crops  may  possibly  be 
grown  with  shallow  cultivation  on  land  constantly  en- 
riched by  repeated  dressings  of  manure,  but  my  notion 
is  that  the  poorer  the  land  the  more  scope  should  the 
rootlets  have  to  run  in.  Plants  cannot  flourish  without 
food  and  moisture.  I  have  several  times  noticed  that 
on  a  headland  where  Rape  or  Swedes  have  been  sown, 
while  the  rest  all  got  mildewed  or  foxey  the  spot 
where  the  dung-heap  was  laid  was  most  luxuriant,  and 
nearly  as  high  as  the  hurdles.  Close  observation  has 
led  me  to  see  that  the  shallower  land  is  cultivated,  and 
the  poorer  or  weaker  it  is,  the  sooner  the  crop  ripens 
off.  In  fact  it  generally  seems  to  go  all  at  once,  with 
the  result  that  the  kernels  are  about  one-third  or  fourth 
less  than  well  developed  ones,  which  means  one-third 
or  fourth  quarters  less  in  yield. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  these  remarks  lead  to  further 
discussion  of  this  subject.  I  have  no  hobby  I  wish  to 
ride  ;  my  sole  object  is  to  assist  in  eliciting  the  truth. 
F,  W.  B. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 
That  is  its  proper  title,  and  always,  no  doubt,  will 
be.  There  is  nowhere  a  show  of  implements  at  once 
so  perfect  and  select — nowhere,  without  any  reservation 
whatever,  so  admirable  a  collection  of  crop-specimens 
of  all  kinds  ;  but  it  is  the  live  stock  which  attracts  the 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  interests  English  society 
from  top  to  bottom— alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  annual 
sights  of  London,  bringing  to  its  court  a  complete 
"vertical  section"  of  English  society,  as  says  the 
Times,  in  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  clever 
leading  article  on  the  week's  proceedings  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall. 

And  there  is  this  year  more,  probably,  than  there 
has  ever  been  before  to  excite  this  interest  which — 
from  Her  Majesty,  and  those  immediately  round  the 
Throne,  down  to  those  who  must  deny  themselves  to 
spare  a  shilling— all  classes  equally  exhibit.  The 
Devon  cattle  have  never  been  more  beautifully  nor 
more  numerously  shown,  and  though  none  of  the  chief 
prizes  of  the  show  have  this  year  fallen  to  their  lot, 
whole  classes  are  most  commendable,  and  have  been 
in  fact  commended.  The  Herefords,  perhaps,  alone 
of  all  the  leading  classes,  do  not  exhibit  more  than 
average  merit.  The  Shorthorns  are  unquestionably  in 
very  strong  force,  containing  beauties  in  the  younger 
classes,  and  wonders  in  the  older  class  of  oxen  ;  and 
excellent  female  classes,  also,  in  one  of  which  the 
judges  found  not  only  the  best  female  but  the  best 
beast  of  either  sex  in  the  whole  yard.  Then  again  the 
Sussex  breed  has  never  been  so  well  txhibited.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  either  Norfolk,  Polled  or 
horned  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Irish  cattle,  but  the  cross- 
bred animals  contained, beside  several  coarse  big  beasts, 
many  of  acknowledged  merit ;  and  the  extra  stock  was 
a  very  good  one,  having  contended  evenly  for  the 
honour  of  standing  as  the  representative  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  in  the  final  contest. 

The  sheep  classes  were  generally  well  filled.  The 
Leicesters  few,  but  of  good  quality  and  even  style  ; 
Cotswolds  also  few,  but  very  good  ;  Lincolns  a  capital 
show  ;  Romney  Marsh  and  Kentish  sheep  of  astonish- 
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ing  size  and  wool.  The  Southdowns,  like  the  Devons 
among  cattle,  are  the  beauties  of  the  whole  sheep 
classes.  The  Shropshires  this  year  are  even  and  as 
true  to  their  acknowledged  type  as  the  Southdowns 
themselves  ;  the  Oxfordshire  Downs  massive,  thick, 
and  woolly  ;  the  Hampshire,  with  their  hardy  quaint- 
looking  figures,  exhibiting  the  beauty  of  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  prosperous  look,  without  much  of  the 
grace  which  distinguishes  the  Southdown  proper  ;  the 
mountain  breeds  are  fairly  shown — a  single  pen  of 
Cheviots  ;  several  Dorset  and  Exmoor  pens  ;  none  of 
the  black-faced  heath  breed  of  Scotland,  but  one  pen 
of  the  old  Norfolk  black-faces.  The  whole  show 
interesting  and  excellent. 

The  pig  classes,  too,  were  very  fairly  but  not  very 
numerously  filled— Berkshire  and  other  black  breeds, 
large  and  small  white  breeds,  including  many  extra- 
ordinary specimens  of  precocity,  weight,  and  quality. 

Of  the  immense  show  of  implements  and  of  the 
contributions  of  the  seedsmen  we  speak  elsewhere. 

THE   CATTLE. 

The  Devon  classes  are  more  numerous  than  ever 
hitherto,  pushing  the  Herefords  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  first  row  in  the  Hall.  Both  the  younger  classes 
are  generally  commended  by  the  judges,  and  that 
means  that  every  individual  beast  in  each  is  worthy  of  a 
special  commendation.  The  1st  prize  steer,  shown  by 
Her  Majesty,  is  a  very  even  specimen  of  the  breed, 
well  covered  over  shoulder,  back,  loin,  and  thigh,  and 
of  beautiful  quality.  Mr.  Ford's  steer,  which  takes 
the  2d  prize,  is  a  smaller  but  well  grown  beast ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  3d  prize  ox  beats  it  in  substance,  and 
has  a  better  hindquarter. 

The  steers  under  3,$  years  include  a  dozen  admirable 
Devons  ;  the  Queen  is  again  1st  with  a  very  handsome 
ox,  particularly  good  on  loin,  thick  and  deep  all  along 
the  back,  and  with  remarkably  good  hindquarters; 
perhaps  with  hardly  such  a  well  sprung  rib  as  some 
others.  It  was  exhibited  in  1872,  and  successful  then 
in  the  younger  class.  Mr.  Trevor  Lee  Senior  takes 
the  2d  prize  with  a  very  long  and  thick  beast,  of  mag- 
nificent width  forwards.  The  3d  prize  goes  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  wins  it  with  a  very  well-topped  well-bred 
representative  of  the  breed. 

The  older  steers  form  again  a  wonderfully  fine  class, 
the  ist^  prize  going  to  an  upstanding  bullock  of  Mr. 
Senior's;  well  covered  on  the  ribs,  very  handsome 
everywhere,  and  with  a  particularly  good  forequarter. 
Mr.  Coate  takes  the  2d  prize  with  a  very  large  and 
handsome  ox,  level,  and  thickly  covered  on  back  and 
loin  ;  Mr.  Bond,  of  Bridgwater,  with  the  heaviest 
Devon  in  the  yard,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Buller,  of  Crediton, 
stand  next  on  the  list,  the  former  taking  the  3d  prize 
in  this  capital  class.  In  a  small  class  of  heifers  and  a 
large  and  excellent  class  of  Devon  cows,  Mr.  J.  II. 
Buller,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  take  the 
honours  in  the  younger  class ;  and  Messrs.  f.  Kent, 
\V.  Taylor,  and  Walter  Farthing  are  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
among  the  older  class. 

The  Herefords  are  hardly  so  numerous  as  they  have 
been.  Only  three  steers  are  shown,  taking  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  Heath's  1st  prize 
animal  well  deserves  his  honours,  weighing  probably 
9  cwt.  of  beef  at  2,1,  years  old.  The  Queen's  3d  prize 
steer  is  not  so  ripe  or  heavy,  as  indeed  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  at  6  months  younger.  Mr.  Ford's  2d 
prize  steer,  heaviest  of  the  three,  weighs  at  least 
94  cwt.  of  beef  at  2  years  and  5  months  old.  The  Here- 
ford oxen  under  3^  years  old  are  a  very  handsome  class. 
Lord  Darnley's  1st  prize  ox  is  very  thickly  covered  over 
back  and  loins  with  firm  good  flesh,  and  is  very  good 
behind  his  shoulders.  The  Queen's  ox  is  deep  and 
good,  and  Mr.  Ford  shows  a  ripe  and  heavy  beast, 
deep  in  front,  good  in  flank,  and  wonderful  over  loin. 
The  older  steers  are  generally  commended,  and  are  a 
large  and  excellent  class.  Mr.  Lee  Senior  leads  the 
class  with  a  handsome  ox,  square  built,  long  and 
heavy,  remarkably  fine  before,  first-rate  in  the 
shoulder,  and  good  over  loin  and  along  the  Hank.  Mr. 
Heath  and  Mr.  R.  Wortley,  of  Norfolk,  aie  2d  and 
3'i  in  this  very  handsome  class.  In  the 
youngercow  class,  Mr.  James,  of  Mappowder  Court, 
is  1st  with  a  very  level  and  good  heifer,  with  capital 
bosom,  level  back,  and  firm  flesh.  Mr.  Heath's  2d 
prize  heifer  is  of  wonderful  width  in  front,  with  rather 
coarse  rumps  and  thin  thighs.  In  the  older  class,  Mr. 
Peren's  cow,  nine  years  old,  having  bred  seven  calves, 
comes  at  length  to  the  shambles,  after  having  won 
many  prizes  as  a  breeding  animal— 1st  in  her  class  at 
three  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  at 
two  meetings  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society. 

We  come  now  to  the  Shorthorns,  and  the  first  in 
the  younger  class  at  once  indicates  the  position  which 
the  great  meat  consumers,  milk  drinkers,  beef  pro- 
ducers, and  general  stock-keeping  interest  of  the 
country  have,  amongst  them,  assigned  to  it  as  the 
leading  breed  of  the  country,  and  therefore  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Kennard's  ox  appears  to  us  quite 
superior  in  style  and  character  and  quality  of  its  kind 
to  anything  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  previous  classes. 
How  straight  and  true,  square  at  end,  level  both  above 
and  below,  and  deep  throughout  he  stands  !  What  a 
coat  he  has  got  !  He  is  a  very  fine,  well-built  roan— 
hardly  ripe  enough  to  come  to  a  Smithfield  end  just 
yet.     Perhaps  we  may  see  him  again.     He  takes  the 


2d  prize,  the  1st  going  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Luton, 
fur  an  even,  riper,  well-fed  beast,  good  and 
stylish  too,  and  remarkably  even  and  true. 
In  the  second  class  of  oxen  Lord  Zetland  is  1st  with  a 
very  noble,  massive  beast,  of  rare  shoulders  and  bosom 
and  span,  and  good  behind,  capital  on  loin,  and  good 
throughout.  The  older  class  of  oxen  is  the  noblest 
single  class  in  the  Hall,  including  an  unusually  large 
number  of  admirable  specimens  of  the  breed.  Mr, 
Bult's  large  and  thick  and  massive  ox,  one  of  the 
heaviest  animals  in  the  yard,  strikes  one  as  excessively 
fed.  But  he  is  of  very  perfect  symmetry,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  over  back  and  loin,  with  indeed  so 
wonderful  a  middle  as  rather  to  dwarf  the  hind- 
quarter,  which  looks  mean  in  proportion.  He  is  the 
best  ox  in  the  yard,  and  receives  a  cup  of  the  value  of 
,£40,  having  beaten  Mr.  Senior's  magnificent  Devon 
and  Mr.  M'Combie's  Polled  Scot,  these  being  the 
champion  beasts  chosen  by  the  other  two  sets  of  cattle 
judges  out  of  their  respective  classes  for  the  final  con- 
test. The  2d  prize  in  this  class  goes  to  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Forres,  for  an  ox  not  so  ripe  and  thick  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bult's,  hardly  indeed  equal  in  these  respects  to  the  3d 
prize  ox  of  Viscount  Emlyn.  A  similar  process  after- 
wards resulted  in  the  award  of  a  similar  cup  to  Mr. 
Walter's  very  lovely  Shorthorn  heifer  as  the  best 
female  of  all  the  cattle  classes,  and  then  Mr.  Walter's 
heifer  competed  with  Mr.  Bult's  ox  for  the  final  award 
of^iootothe  best  animal  in  the  cattle  classes,  and 
she  carried  the  day.  She  is  of  a  very  remarkable  even- 
ness and  perfection  of  beauty  in  all  the  points  which 
make  up  merit,  whether  in  a  breeder's  or  a  butcher's 
beast.  We  had  hoped  to  have  obtained  a  photograph  of 
this  cow,  for  the  present  number  of  our  journal,  but  all 
London  has  been  enveloped  in  one  of  the  densest  fogs 
we  have  witnessed  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  carry  out  our  intention.  Mr.  Walter'scow 
is  a  very  light  roan,  rather  below  the  average  height, 
long  and  level,  and  everywhere,  not  merely  good,  but 
astonishingly  perfect.  The  older  cow  class  contains 
several  fine  animals.  Mr.  Walter  is  again  ist,  the 
3d  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylesby,  who  thus 
carries  off  honours  of  which  all  his  fellow  Shorthorn 
breeders  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

The  Sussex  classes  are  unusually  well  filled.  The 
young  steers  are  not  a  large  class,  but  this  deficiency 
is  more  than  made  up  by  a  very  splendid  array  of 
older  oxen.  The  middle  class  is  commended  gene- 
rally ;  the  older  class  is  highly  commended  generally, 
and  they  have  thus  won  a  distinction  which  is  very  rarely 
awarded.  Mr.  Coote,  of  Arundel  ;  Mr.  Shoosmith, 
of  Berwick  ;  and  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  of  Dorking,  received 
the  1st  prizes.  The  first  named  is  remarkably  ripe 
for  his  age.  The  heifer  class  is  headed  by  Col.  Bart- 
telott,  M.P.,  with  a  heifer  as  good  as  a  Devon  ;  and 
there  is  a  very  good  class  of  cows,  of  which  the  first  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Coote's,  which  is  of  great  width  and  size, 
and  thickly  covered  with  flesh  on  back,  flank,  and  rib. 

The  Norfolks,  and  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  Irish 
classes,  are  decidedly  below  the  standard  of  their  usual 
merit — short  in  number,  and  not  of  extraordinary 
quality.  The  Prince  of  Wales  shows  a  very  pretty 
Norfolk  heifer.  Sir  W.  Gordon  Cumming,  Bart., 
shows  a  very  handsome  Highland  ox,  thickly  covered 
with  capital  beef;  and  Mr.  C.  Morrison  takes  the 
2d  prize  in  a  short  class.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevclyan  shows 
the  prize  heifer — one  of  two.  In  the  Polled  Scotch 
class  Mr.  M'Combie  has  a  handsome  beast,  very  evenly 
fed  and  well  built,  with  great  girth  and  well-filled 
shoulder.  He  stood  2d  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Cup,  awarded  ultimately  to  Mr.  Bult's  Shorthorn. 
A  mixed  lot  compete  for  the  prize  in  the  Irish  classes. 
There  ought  to  be  a  better  show,  for  there  arc  plenty 
of  good  breeders  and  good  feeders  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

The  Cross-bred  and  Extra  Stock  classes  are  well 
filled.  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke's  Shorthorn  ox  in  the 
latter  class  is  one  of  the  best  animals  in  the  yard,  and, 
looked  upon  from  the  galleries,  seemed  to  have  a  very 
good  chance  for  the  Cup  in  the  final  contest.  He  has  a 
very  good  back  and  forequarters.  Mr.  Kennard's 
cow,  the  best  cow  in  the  yard  last  year,  reappears  in 
this  class.  She  has  thickened  much,  but  is  perfectly 
recognisable  as  the  same  beast.  As  we  have  not  been 
able,  for  want  of  light,  to  get  photographs  this  year  for 
the  engraver,  we  reproduce  this  of  Mr.  Kennard's  cow, 
which  we  gave  last  year,  and  which  still  fairly  represents 
the  level  fat  short-necked  animal  as  she  stood  in  her 
class  twelve  months  ago. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  judges  :  — 

Judges.  —  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Sussex:  Levi  Groves, 
Bmghams,  Melcombe,  Dorchester;  S.  P.  Ncwbery.  Plympton 
St.  Mary  ;  Richard  Woodman,  Kingston,  Lewes.  Shorthorns, 
Irish,  and  Cross:  John  Thompson,  Badminton,  Chippenham; 
Henry  Lowe,  Camberford,  Tamwnrth  ;  Edward  Pnddison, 
[rjgleby,  Lincoln.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Scotch,  Welsh  :  Thomas 
Gibbons,  Burnfoot,  Carlisle  ;  Charles  Randell,  Chadbury,  Eves- 
ham ;  T,  Brown,  Marham,  Dnwnham,  Norfolk. 

Devons. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old.— 1st,  £20, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort's  Norfolk  Farm, 
Windsor;  ad,  £15,  J.  Ford,  Rushton  Blandford;  3d,  £10  W. 
Taylor,  Glynleigh,  Eastbourne.  Reserved :  C.  MacNiven, 
Pcrrysficld,  Oxlcd.     Commended:  the  class  generally. 

Steers,  nol  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old.— 1st,  ,£30,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  ;  2d,  ,£20.  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton, 
Aylesbury;  jd,  £ 10,  W.  Taylor.  Reserved  and  Highly  Com- 
mended: J,  Jackman,  Hexworthy,  Launccston.  Commended: 
the  class  generally. 


Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old.— 1st,  £-,0, 
T.  Lee  Senior;  2d,  £20,  W.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford  :  jd, 
£10.  T.  Bond,  Huntworth,  Bridgwater.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended  :  J.  H.  Buller.  Crediton.  Commended :  S.  K. 
Jeffreys,  Bath  ;  J.  Overman,  Burnham  Sutton. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old.— 1st,  £25,  J.  H.  Buller, 
Dow  ncs,  Crediton  ;  2d,  ,£15,  T.  Lee  Senior  ;  3d.  ,£10.  J.  A.  Smith, 
Bradford  Pcverelt,  Dorchester.  Reserved  and  Commended: 
W.  Mullings  Gibbs,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Taunton. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old.  — 1st,  ^25,  J.  Kent,  Whyke, 
Chichester;  2d,  .£15,  W.  Taylor,  Glynleigh ;  3d,  £10,  W. 
Farthing,  Stowcy  Court,  Bridgwater.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended  :  W.  Mullings  Gibbs,  Bishop's  Lydeard.  Com- 
mended :  T.  B.  Powlesland,  Stockley,  Crediton. 

Herefords. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. — ist,  £20, 
W.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall,  Norwich  ;  2d,  ^15,  J.  Ford,  Rushton 
Blandford  ;  3d,  ,£10,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old.— ist,  £30, 
Earl  of  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend  :  2d,  £20,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  ;  3d,  .£10,  J.  Ford.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended :  J.  Price,  Pcmbridge.  Commended :  A.  Pike, 
Mitton,  Tewkesbury. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old.  —  ist,  .£30,  T. 
Lee  Senior  ;  2d,  ^20,  W.  Heath,  Norwich ;  3d.  £10,  R.  Wortley, 
Suffield,  Aylsham.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended  :  W.  T. 
and  Thomas  Franklin,  Ascot.     Commended  :  the  class  generally. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old.  — ist,  ,£25,  J.  W.  James, 
Dorset  ;  2d,  ^£15,  W.  Heath.  Norwich:  3d,  £to,  Thomas  Jones, 
Shrewsbury.  Reserved  and  Commended  :  G.  Yeld,  Twyford, 
Pembridgc. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. — ist,  ,£25,  W.  Burchell  Perin,  South 
Petherton  ;  2d,  .£15,  S.  Robinson,  Lynhales,  Kington;  3d,  ^10,    • 
T-  Rogers,    Coxall,  Salop.     Reserved  and    Commended:  J.  D. 
Allen,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Shorthorns. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. — ist,  £20, 
G.  Sowerby,  Luton,  Beds;  2d,  ,£15,  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard. 
Marnhull,  Blandford;  3d,  ,£10,  T.  Latham,  Little  Wittenham- 
Abingdon.  Reserved  and  Commended  :  J.  Walter,  M.P.,  Bear 
wood,  Wokingham. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — ist,  ,£30, 
Earl  of  Zetland,  Aske,  Richmond,  Yorkshire ;  2d,  j£2o,  J.  Strat- 
um, Alton  Priors,  Marlborough:  3d,  j£io,  J.  C.  Bramley, 
Stixwould  Abbey,  Horncastlc.  Reserved:  R.  Bruce,  Newton, 
Forres.  Commended:  R.  Bruce,  Forres;  Sir  R.  C.  Musl;ij\c, 
Bart.,  Penrith. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old.— ist,  ,£30, 
J.  S.  Bult,  Dodhill  House,  Kingston,  Taunton  (also  ,£40  for 
best  male  in  the  cattle  classes)  ;  2d,  ,£20,  R.  H.  Harris,  Forres  ; 
3d,  .£10,  Viscount  Emlyn,  Carmarthen.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended:  J.  Stratton,  Marlborough.  Commended:  R. 
Wright,  Habertoft,  Lincolnshire  :  Earl  Spencer,  Northampton. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. — ist,  £25,  J.  Walter,  M.P., 
of  Bearwood  (also  .£40  for  the  best  female  in  the  yard,  and  .£100 
for  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle  classes)  ;  2d,  ,£15,  J.  Bruce, 
Burnsidc,  Fochabers;  3d,  ,£io,  Lord  Tredegar,  Newport. 
Reserved  and  Highly  Commended  :  J.  Stratton.  Commended: 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  O.  Viveash,  Strensham, 
Tewkesbury. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. — ist,  £2;,  J.  Walter,  M.P. :  2d,  £15, 
T.    Phitpott,    Linton  ;    3d,     j£io,    W.    Torr,   Aylesby,    Lincoln. 
Reserved  and  Commended  :  O.  Viveash. 
Sussex. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old.  — ist,  ^20,  G. 
C  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel;  2d,  ,£10,  E.  &  A.  Stamford, 
Ashurst,  Sussex.  Reserved  and  Commended  :  J.  &  A.  JJ<\ Io- 
nian, Angrnering. 

Stents,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — ist,  ,£20,  J, 

Shoesrnith,  Berwick,  Sussex;  2d,  j£io,  G.    C.  C.  Gibson,    S I 

gate.  Pulborough:  3d,  £$,  E.  &  A.Stanford.  Reserved  and 
Highly  Commended  :  J.  Napper,  Horsham.  Commended:  [he 
class  generally. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months'old. — ist,  £2$,  Lee 
Steere,  Dorking:    2d,    £15,    C.    Selmes,  Cadborough,    Su 
3d.    ;£io.    J.    S.    Oxley,    Turner's    Hill,  Sussex.      Reserved   and 
Highly  Commended:  L.    Huth,    Waldron,    Hawkhurst.     Com- 
mended :  the  class  generally. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. — ist,  ,£20,  Col  Bartlelot, 
M.P.,  Pulborough;  2d,  £15.  J.  Turvill,  Alton;  3d,  £-,,  I, 
Huth,  Hawkhurst.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended  :  Lee 
Steure,  ]  forking. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. — ist,  .£20,  Mrs.  Mary  Coote,  Cliinp- 
ing,  Litttehampton ;  2d,  £1$,  G.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel  ; 
3d,  £5,  J.  Sharpe,  Buxted,  Sussex. 

Norfolk  or  Suffolk  Polled. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. — ist,  .£15,  E.  Cooke,  Stalham, 
Norfolk  ;  2d,  ,£10,  W.  Sewell,  North  Pickenham,  Swaffham. 
Reserved  and  Commended:  J.  Sewell,  North  Piekenh.un, 
Swaffham. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age.  —  ist,  .£15,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sandringham;  2d,  £10,  J.  S.  Postle,  Smallburgh,  Norfolk. 

Scotch  Highlanders. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. — ist,  ,£30,  Sir  W.  G.  G.  Cum- 
ming. Bart.,  Forres :  2d,  ,£15,  C.  Morrison,  Basildon  Park, 
Pangbourne.  Reserved  and  Commended  :  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
Kelso, 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. — ist.  .£15,  W.  B.  Dewhnrst* 
Brungerley,  CUtheroe  ;  2d,  ,£io,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  But. 
Wallington. 

Other  Scotch  Horns. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.—  .£10,  G  &  J.  G.  Smith,  Ballin, 
dalloch,  Banff,  Reserved  and  Commended:  J.  &  W.  Martin, 
Aberdeen. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age.  —  No  entry. 

Scotch  Polled. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. — ist,  ,£30,  W.  M'Combie, 
M.P.,  Tillyfour;  2d,  ,£15,  A.  Longmorc,   Rettie,  Banff 

Heifers  nol  exceding  4  years  old.  —  ist,  ,£15,  Sir  \V  C.  Ti  evi  I- 
yan,  Bart. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old.— ^15,  W,  M'Combie,  Reservt  d  and 
Commended  :  Duke  of  Grafton,  Thetford. 

Irish. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age.  —  1st,  £15,  J.   S.   Postle;  ad,  j£io, 
T.    B.   Cowell,   Somerlcylon.    Lowestoft.       Reserved   and    Com* 
mended  :  W.  Dayns,  Dilham,  Norfolk. 

Welsh. 

Steers  or  Oxen  (Runts),  of  any  age. — ist,  £vo,  J.  Stanford, 
Edenbridge  ;  2d,  ,£10,  Rev.  H.  Williams,  Abercotlcy.  Car- 
marihen.  Reserved  and  Commended;  B.  E.  Bennett,  Market 
Harborough. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. — No  merit. 
Cross  or  Mixeddrbd. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  old.  — ist,  £2$,  J.  &  W.  Martin, 
Aberdeen  ;   2d,  £15,  J.  D.   Allen,  Tisbury,   Salisbury. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  .£25,  W.  Brown,  Link- 
wood,  Elgin  ;  ad,  .£15.  J.  Bruce,  Longside,  Aberdeen  :  3d,  ,£10, 
G.  Shand,    Boyndie,    Banff;    4th,    £$,    J.    Overman,    Burnham. 

Reserved    ami     Highly    C nendcd  :     W.    Scott.    Glendronach, 

Aberdeen.     Commended  :  G.  Napper,  Orfbrd,  Horsham. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old.  — ist,  £20,  J.  Reid,  C-rcy- 
stone,  Aliuid,  X  IV  .  ad,  .£10,  W.  Brown.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended  :  Earl  Cawdor. 
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Extra  Stock. 

Steer  or  Ox.— £20  and  silver  medal,  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke, 
B  u -t  .  Kettering!  Reserved  :  W.  Heath.  Highly  Commended  : 
\V.  Heath,  Norfolk  ;  D.  Walker,  Norwich  ;  J.  Overman,  Burn- 
ham.     Commended  :   ].  Tingey,  Attleborough. 

Heifer  or  Cow.— £20  and  silver  medal,  J.  Upson.  Riven- 
hall,  Essex.  Highly  Commended:  E.  S.  Hardmge,  Chidding- 
stone,  Kent. 

SHEEP. 

FooS  very  even  and  well  sorted  Leicesters,  all  of  good 
quality,"  ^competed  for  the  prizes  offered  for  yearling 
wethers.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Burley-on-the-IIill,  takes 
the  1st  ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Spalding  Moor,  the  2d 
prize.  Mr.  Foljambe  is  1st,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  2d  in 
the  ewe  class.  They  are  not  of  extraordinary  excel- 
lence, but  fairly  represent  the  powers  of  this  noble 
breed. 

The  Cots-wolds  are  a  scanty  show — Mr.  Stilgoe's 
wethers,  and  Mr.  Gillett's  ewes  are  1st  of  their 
respective  small  classes. 

The  Lincoln*  are  in  very  good  form.  The  best 
longwoolled  sheep  in  the  yard  are  Mr.  Byron's  pen  of 
3-year-old  ewes  of  extraordinary  weight,  which  take 
the  Champion  Cup  accordingly.  Mr.  Swallow,  in  the 
wether  class,  and  Mr.  Byron  in  the  ewe  class,  take  1st 
prizes. 

The  Romney  Marsh  classes  appear  to  us  excellent. 
Mr.  Page,  of  Walmer,  shows  enormous  sheep,  both 
for  carcase  and  for  wool,     Mr.   Tassell  is  2d  with  a 


The  Shropshire's  are  very  even  and  good.  Lord 
Chesham's  sheep,  of  fine  quality  and  great  size,  are 
1st  in  the  shearling  wether  class.  Mrs.  Sarah  Beach 
has  the  great  enjoyment  of  beating  his  lordship  in  the 
older  wether  class.  Messrs.  Coxon  and  Nock  take  the 
honours  in  the  ewe  class. 

There  is  a  very  good  representation,  both  in  wethers 
and  ewes,  of  the  Oxfordshire  Dozens.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  takes  the  1st  prize  and  the  Champion  Cup 
of  a  number  of  classes  thus  collected  together  with  his 
fine  pen  of  shearling  Oxfordshire  sheep.  Mr.  S.  Dmce 
shows  a  capital  pen,  and  takes  the  2d  prize.  Messrs, 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  show  good  sheep.  The  Duke  is 
again  1st  in  the  ewe  class,  and  Mr.  C.  Howard,  of 
Biddenham,  is  2d.  There  are  some  good  Dorset  sheep 
shown,  and  with  Cheviots  and  Black-faced  Suffolk 
sheep  all  competing  in  one  class  !  The  mountain 
breeds  are  fairly  represented,  and  the  cross-bred  (long 
and  short-woolled)  sheep  are  an  interesting  class.  The 
extra  stock  under  this  division  include  a  large  entry. 
The  prizes  are  given  below. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list :  — 

Judges. — Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kentish,  Cross-bred 
Longwools:  Hugh  Aylmer,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry, 
Norfolk;  Thomas  Marris,  The  Chase,  Ulceby  ;  R.  J.  Newton, 
Campsfield  Farm,  Woodstock.  Southdown,  Hampshire,  Rye- 
land,  Mountain  :  Thomas  Cooper,  Norton,  Bishopstone,  Lewes  ; 
Henry  Ford,  Gussage,  Cranbourne,  Dorset  ;  Edward  Little, 
Lanhill,  Chippenham.     Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Cross-bred  Long 


.£15,    Mrs.    Sarah    Beech,  Brcwood,    Penkridge  ;    2d,  ,£5,  Lord 
Chesham. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. — 1st,  .£10,  J.  Coxon,  Lichfield;  2d, 
.£5,  T.  Nock,  Sutton  House,  Shifnal. 
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Wethers,  \  year  old  (under  33  months), — 1st,  £,20,  Duke  ot 
Marlborough,  Woodstock  ;  ad,  £15,  S.  Druce,  Eynsham;  3d, 
,65.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford.  Reserved  and  Commended: 
/.  W.  Stilgoc,  Addcrbury. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.  —  1st,  ,£10,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
ad,  £5,  C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Reserved  and  Commended  : 
S.  Druce,  Eynsham. 

Ryelands,  Cheviots,  and  Dorsets. 

Wethers  of  any  other  pure  breed,  not  specified  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  divisions,  of  any  age,—  xst,  £20,  H.  Farthing,  Nether 
Stowey,  Bridgwater;  ad,  £\o,  J.  Smith,  Hasketon ;  3d,  £s,  J- 
M'GUl,   Rotchell,  Dumfries. 

Mountains  (not  ueing  Cheviots). 

Wethers,  White-faced,  of  any  age. — 1st,  £15,  W.  Smith, 
Whiraple  ;  2d,  £to,  W.  Smith.  Reserved  and  Commended  : 
J.  Tapp,  South  Molton. 

Wethers,  Black-faced  or  Speckled-faced,  of  any  age.  —  1st,  £\$, 
J.  M'Gill,  Dumfries  ;  2d,  £10,  Duke  of  Roxburgh*,  Kelso. 
Reserved  :  J.  &  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen. 

Cross-bred  Long  and  Short-wools. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months).— 1st,  £20,  C  Craw- 
shay,  Hingham,  Attleborough  ;  2d,  ,615,  J.  Overman,  Burnham 
Sutton  ;  3d,  ,£10,  S.  F.  Buxton,  Easwaye  Park,  Ware  ;  4th,  ,£5, 
H.  S.  Waller,  Farmington,  Northleach.  Reserved  :  F.  Street, 
Harrowden  House,  near  Bedford.  Highly  Commended:  G. 
Hine,  jun.,  Oakley,  Bedford;  F.  Street,  Harrowden.  Com- 
mended :  Sir  W,  G.  G.  Cumming,  Bart. 
Extra  Stock. 

Wether  Sheep  of  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  KentUh,  or 
other    Longwoolled    breed.— Silver  cup,    value   £$,   J.    Byron, 


Fig.  33S.— the  rev.  r.  b.  kennard's  shorthorn  cow— shown  in  the  extra  stock  class. 


more  Leicester-like  lot.  Mr.  de  Chair  Baker  gives  us 
a  very  large  and  handsome  sheep. 

The  Cross-bred  sheep  are  very  good.  Sir  W.  de 
Capell  Brooke's  Leicester- Lincolns  are  Leicesters  to  all 
appearance. 

The  Southdowns  furnish  the  most  beautiful  classes  in 
the  yard.  Theyare  very  well  filled  both  as  to  number  and 
quality.  Lord  Walsingham  is  1st  again,  not  only  in 
this  class,  but  of  all  the  short  woolled  classes,  and  not  only 
so  but  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  yard  ;  and  so  his  pen  wins 
a  1st  prize  of  ^15,  a  cup  worth  £10,  and  a  piece  of 
plate  worth  £50.  They  are  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed,  exhibiting  size  as  well  as  quality — Mr.  Rig- 
den's,  of  exquisite  quality,  hardly  come  up  to  them  in 
size.  The  Sandringham  sheep  are  hardly  evenly 
matched.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  great  and  hand- 
some sheep  are  2d  in  this  class.  In  the  class  of  yearling 
wethers,  limited  as  to  weight,  Lord  Sondes  is  1st, 
Mr.  Ryder  2d,  and  Mr.  Foljambe  3d.  Lord  Sondes 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  divide  the  prizes  in  the 
class  of  2-shears,  and  the  Duke  is  1st  prize  again  with 
ewes. 

The  Hampshire  Downs  are  represented  by  seven 
entries  of  wethers  and  six  of  ewes.  Messrs.  A.  Morri- 
son, T.  Dodd,  of  North  Stoke,  Wallingford,  and 
J.  Russell,  of  Dartford,  are  1st,  2d,  and  3d  in  the 
wether  class  ;  and  Mr.  Rawlence,  of  Salisbury,  takes 
all  the  prizes  for  ewes. 

There  are  a  large  class  of  Extra  Stock.  In  the  short- 
woolled  class  Lord  Walsingham  takes  the  cup  with  a 
Southdown,  but  there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  sheep 
shown.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  A.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Colman,  M.P.,  and  others  might  be  named. 


and  Shortwools  ;  C.  R.  Keeling,  Congreve,  Penkridge ;  Charles 
Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Cricklade ;  John  Evans,  Uffingtun, 
Shrewsbury. 

Leicesters. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months),  —ist,  £20,  C.  J.  Brad- 
shaw, Burley-on-the-Hill,  Oakham  ;  2d,  £15,  W.  Brown.  Holme 
on  Spalding  Moor ;  3d,  £5,  Lawrance  Willmore,  The  Newark, 
Leicester,  Reserved  and  Commended;  W.  Robinson,  Haynes, 
Bedford. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.  — ist,  £10,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osber- 
ton  Hall,  Worksop  ;  2d,  £5,  C.  J.  Bradshaw. 
Cotswolds. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). — ist,  £20,  Z.  W.  Stil- 
goe,  Addcrbury;  2:!,  £15,  T.  Mace,  Northleach;  3d,  £5,  J. 
Baldwin,  Luddington. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.  —  rst,  £10,  T.   &  S.    G.   Gillett,  Far- 
ringdon  ;  2d,  £5,  T.  Mace.     Reserved  and  Commended:  Mrs. 
M.  Godwin,  Somerton,  Dodd'ington. 
Lincolns. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months.) — ist,  £10,  W.  Swallow, 
Barton-on-Humber ;  2d,  ,£15,  J.  Pears,  Mere  Branston  :  3d, 
,£5,  C.  Lister,  Lincoln.  Reserved  and.  Commended :  T.  Gun- 
nell,  Milton,  Cambs. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. — ist,  ,£10,  J.  Byron,  Sleaford  ;  2d, 
£5,  Messrs.  H.  Dudding,  Wragby.  Reserved  and  Commended  : 
J.  J.  Clark,  Wclton-le-Wold,  Louth. 

Kentish  or  Romney  Marsh. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). — ist,  £20,  H.  Page, 
Walmer  Court,  Walmer  ;  2d,  £15,  B.  W.  Tassell,  Hode,  Canter- 
bury :  3d,  £5,  W.  de  Chair  Eaker,  Beverley  St.  Stephen,  Canter- 
bury. Reserved  and  Commended  :  W.  Burch,  Selling,  Faver- 
sham. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.  — 1st,  10,  W.  de  Chair  Baker  ;  2d,  £$, 
H.  Rigden,  Lyminge,  Kent.  Reserved  and  Commended  :  F. 
Murton,  Smeeth. 

Shropshires. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). — ist,  £20,  Lord 
Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham  ;  2d,  £10,  G.  Cooke,  Linton, 
Cambs  ;  3d,  £5,  J.  E.  Farmer,  Felton,  Ludlow.  Reserved  and 
Commended  ;  T.  Nock,  Shifnal. 

Wethers,  2   years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months). — ist, 


Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford.     Reserved  and  Commended  :  J.  New- 
man, Harrowden. 

Wether  Sheep  of  the  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Cross-bred,  or 
any  other  breed  of  Sheep  not  specified. — Silver  Cup,  value  £$, 
C.  Crawshay,  Hingham,  Attleborough.  Reserved  and  Highly 
Commended:  S.  Druce,  Eynsham.  Highly  Commended:  H. 
Farthing,  Nether  Stowey,  Bridgwater  ;  J.  Overman,  Burnham. 
Commended  :  G.  W.  Flomer,  Dorchester. 

Cross-bred    Longwools. 
Wethers,    1   year  old  (under  23   months).— ist,   £15,   W.   D. 
Harris,   Wooton ;    2d,    £10,    W.    Rubinson,    Haynes,     Bedford. 
Reserved  and  Commended  ;  J.  Newman,  Harrowden. 

Southdowns. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months).— ist,  £20,  Lord  Wal- 
singham, The  t  ford  ;  2d,  £\o,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood  ; 
3d,  £5,  J-  Colman,  Norwich.  Reserved  and  Commended: 
VV.  Ridden,  Brighton.  Commended:  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe, 
Worksop. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months),  each  sheep  not  to 
exceed  200  lb.  live  weight. — ist,  ,£15,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  ; 
2d,  £10,  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton  ;  3d,  £5,  F-  J-  S.  Fol- 
jambe. Reserved  and  Highly  Commended  :  Lord  Walsingham. 
Commended :  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  J.  Overman,  Burnham, 
Norfolk. 

Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months). — ist, 
£15,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham;  2d,  j£io,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Goodwood.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended  :  J.  Overman, 
Burnham,  Norfolk.  Commended  ;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sandringham. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.— ist,  £10,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  2d, 
£5,  Executors  of  the  late  H.  D.  Barclay,  Leathcrhead.  Reserved 
and  Commended  :  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  Downs. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). — ist,  £20,  A.  Mor- 
rison, Tisbury,  Wilts  ;  2d,  £15,  T.  Dodd,  Wallingford  ;  3d,  £5, 
R.  &  J.  Russell,  Horton  Kirby,  Dartford.  Reserved  and  Com- 
mended :  G.  Read,  Charford,  Salisbury. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old.— rst,  £10,  J.  E.  Rawlence,  Ugford, 
Wilton ;  2d,  ^5,  J.  Rawlence,  Bulbrulge,  Wilton.  Reserved 
and  Commended  :  J.  A.  &  T.  Palmer,  Cliddesden,  Hants. 
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They  are  a  short  show.  The  white  pig  classes  are 
not  full,  but  they  are  very  fine.  In  the  youngest  class 
Mr.  Stephens'  pen  of  three  are  very  even,  Her 
Majesty's  short  and  stocky  three  are  still  better,  Mr. 
Dunn's  four,  even  fuller  and  riper,  are  best ;  Mr.  Tis- 
dall's  pen  is  2d.  The  9  to  12  months  old  class 
contains  only  the  Sandringham  pen  ;  but  they  are  first- 
rate,  and  deserve  their  prize.  In  the  older  class,  Mr. 
Duckering's  size  comes  into  play,  and  wins  the  day  ; 
the  Queen  is  2d.  The  black  breeds  are  shown  in  rather 
greater  force.  Mr.  Wilson's  young  pigs  are  of  won- 
derful size.  Mr.  de  Vitre's,  with  more  hair  and  con- 
stitution, are  not  so  ripe.  Mr.  Kent's,  still  coarser — if 
that  is  the  proper  word — and  stronger,  receive  no 
prize.  Mr.  Benjafield's  11  months  old  hogs  are  very 
heavy,  of  great  size,  and  fine  quality,  with  very  little 
hair.  Mr.  McNiven,  in  the  older  class,  takes  the  1st 
prize  and  the  Champion  Cup  ;  his  pigs  are  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  Berkshires  and  Dorsets  compete  in  the 
other  classes,  and  Mr.  Biggs,  of  Cublington,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  win  prizes  in 
capital  classes.  There  are  a  number  of  capital  pigs  of 
all  breeds  in  the  extra  stock  class.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  also  exhibits  here.  Mr.  McNiven  takes  the 
prize  with  a  Dorset. 

The  following  are  the  awards  :  — 

Judges. — Henry  Garland,  Wargate,  Wareham,  Dorset  ;  J.  S. 
Turner,  Chington,  Seaford,  Sussex  ;  Joseph  Smith,  Henley-in- 
Arden,  Warwickshire. 

Pigs  of  any  White  breed,  under  9  months  old. — 1st,  ^io,  W. 
Hew  Dunn,  Standen  Manor,  Hungerford  :  2d,  £5,  E.  C.  Tis- 
dall,  Epsom,  Surrey.  Highly  Commended  :  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  class  generally. 

Pigs  of  any  White  breed,  under  12  months  old. — ist,  ,£to, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Pigs  of  any  White  breed,  under  i3  months  old. — ist,  .£10,  H. 
E.  Dickering,  Kirton  Lindsay  ;  2d,  ,£5,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

Pigs  of  any  Black  breed,  under  9  months  old. — ist,  £10,  E. 
Wilson.  Hayes  Place  Farm,  Beckenham ;  2d,  ,£5,  H.  Denis  de 
Vitre,  Charlton  House,  Wantage. 

Pigs  of  any  Black  breed,  under  12  months  old. — ist,  £io,  A. 
Benjafield,  Poplars,  Stalbridge,  Blandford  ;  2d,  £5,  J.  Coate, 
Hamraoon,  Dorset. 

Pigs  of  any  Black  breed,  under  18  months  old. — ist,  ,£10  (also 
,£20  as  best  pen  in  the  pig  classes),  C.  McNiven,  Oxted,  God- 
stone,  Surrey  ;  2d,  J.  Coate,  Hammoon. 

Pigs  of  any  other  breed,  under  9  months  old. — ist,  Zio,  J. 
Biggs,  Cublington,  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  id,  £$,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  Savernake  Forest. 

Pigs  of  any  other  breed,  under  12  months.  —  ist,  ^10,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ailesbury  ;  2d,  £5,  J.  Biggs,  Cublington. 

Pigs  of  any  other  breed,  under  18  months. — ist,  £10,  H. 
Erassey,  M.P.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford  ;  2d,  £2,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury. 

Extra  Stock. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £$,  C.  M'Niven,  of  Perrysfield,  Oxted, 
Godstone. 

Silver  Cups. 

For  the  best  Steer  or  Ox  in  any  of  the  classes. — Siver  Cup, 
value  Z40.  to  J.  S.  Bult,  Dodhill  House,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

For  the  best  Heifer  or  Cow  in  any  of  the  classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  ,£40,  to  J.  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokington. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kentish, 
or  other  Longwoolled  breed,  in  any  of  the  classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  to  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford.  Reserved  : 
F   J.  S.  Foljambe. 

For  the  best  pen  of  i-year-old  Southdowns,  Hampshire,  or 
Wiltshire  Downs. — Silver  Cup,  value  ,620,  to  Lord  Walsingham, 
Thetford,     Reserved  :  Duke  of  Richmond. 

For  the  best  pen  of  i-year-old  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Cross- 
bred, or  any  other  breed  of  sheep  (not  specified  in  the  prize  list) 
in  any  of  the  classes. — Silver  Cup,  value  ,620,  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Woodstock.     Reserved  :  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Pigs,  in  any  of  the  classes.  —  Silver  Cup, 
value  ,£20,  to  C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Champion  Plate. 

A  piece  of  Plate,  value  ^100,  for  the  best  Beast  in  show,  to 
John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

A  piece  of  Plate,  value  ^50,  for  the  best  pen  of  Sheep  in  the 
show,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 


THE  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  were  exhibited,  as  usual,  around 
the  galleries  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hall, 
and  included  specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of 
machine  employed  by  the  farmer.  There  has  been  no 
falling  off  of  exhibitors,  and  no  lack  of  implements  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  use  of  their  customers.  The 
description  which  follows  is  very  little  more  than  a 
list ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  take  our  readers  from 
stand  to  stand,  pointing  out  as  we  go  along  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  contributed  by  eacli  exhibitor. 

Entering  from  Barford  Street,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  on  the  ground  floor  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  stands  in  the  show — that  of 

Messrs.  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  who  show  steam-power 
and  implements  for  cultivation,  horizontally  arranged 
windlass  for  all-round  work,  cultivators  and  balance 
ploughs,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  easily  managed 
leverage  to  each  plough,  the  width  of  furrow  can  be 
varied  without  laborious  shifting  of  plough  bodies 
along  a  bevilled  frame,  as  heretofore.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  stand  of 

Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  exhibiting  as  usual  admirable 
workmanship  and  high  finish.  Especially  beautiful  is  their 
20-horse  power  horizontal  engine,  fitted  with  expansion 
gear  and  steam  jacketed  cylinder ;  their  threshing 
machine,  with  trussed  girder  frame  ;  their  combined 
elevator  and  stacking  machine  ;  pair  of  grinding  mills, 
and  their  well-known  portable  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Humphries,  of  Pershore,  close  by,  shows  his 
threshing  machine. 


Mr.  C.  Burrell  exhibits  portable  engines  and  steam 
cultivating  apparatus  ; 

Mr.  Underbill,  of  Newport,  Salop,  a  3-horse  power 
vertical  engine,  some  light  double  ploughs,  and  a 
cultivator. 

Alexander  &  Hoskins  exhibit  a  portable  horizontal 
and  vertical  engine. 

Davey,  Paxman  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  show  a 
6-horse  and  4-horse  vertical  engine,  both  of  which  are 
fitted  with  their  patent  water  heater,  in  which  the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  is  made  to  give  off  a  portion 
of  its  heat  to  the  water  supply— the  latter  passing  into 
a  chamber  through  which  the  boiler  pump  draws  its 
supply. 

Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  show  a  new  potato 
plough,  fitted  with  a  single  fingered  or  skeleton  breast, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  roller  for  the  purpose  of  flatten 
ing  down  the  shaws,  and  having  in  the  rear  a  revolving 
harrow,  for  lifting  buried  tubers.  Their  union  double- 
plough,  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  has  a  self-acting  drop- 
wheel  arrangement  for  throwing  the  plough  out  at 
land's  end.  They  also  show  their  efficient  self-acting 
horse  rake,  also  haymaking  machines,  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  of  two  patterns,  one  of  which  is 
specially  adapted  to  heavy  and  laid  crops.  Their  reapers 
are  fitted  with  two  driving  wheels,  furnishing  thus  inde- 
pendent bearings  on  which  the  platform  hinges,  so  that 
it  can  more  perfectly  accommodate  itself  to  the  land. 
They  exhibit  also  a  set  of  their  steam  cultivating  appa- 
ratus, in  connection  with  which  they  have  recently 
patented  several  improvements,  especially  in  their  self- 
coiling  windlass,  self-lifting  cultivator,  and  self-acting 
anchors,  everything  being  so  nearly  automatic  that  this 
set  can  be  worked  by  two  men  and  two  boys. 

Aveling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester,  showed  their 
10-horse  and  6-horse  traction  engine,  mounted  on  its 
own  waggon,  and  constructed  with  their  patent  wrought- 
iron  brackets,  so  that  the  working  parts  are  not  bolted 
directly  into  the  boiler.     Adjoining  is  the  stand  of 

Messrs.  Holmes  &  Son,  of  Norwich,  who  show  their 
capital  threshing  machine,  a  9-horse  portable  engine, 
clover  seed  shelter,  corn  and  seed  drills,  manure  drill 
and  distributor,  broadcast  sowing  machine,  and  a  new 
turnip  thinner,  acting  by  means  of 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Co.  have  a  large 
stand  of  carts,  waggons,  wheels  and  axles,  bone  mills, 
and  portable  steam  engines.  In  their  cattle  cart  the 
doors  swing  under  and  support  the  vehicle  during  the 
time  the  animals  are  walking  up  or  down  an  easy 
and  portable  platform,  which  is  carried  snugly  beneath 
the  body  when  travelling. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Head's  splendid  stand 
contains  ploughs,  engines,  threshing  machines,  horses 
rakes,  and  haymakers.  They  have  a  light  double- 
furrow  plough  with  wood  beam,  and  aiso  a  contrivance 
for  turning  at  the  headland,  consisting  of  a  foot  fixed  on 
one  side  to  the  fore  part  of  the  plough,  on  to  which  the 
ploughman  throws  the  plough  over  so  that  it  can  rest 
on  this  foot,  which  carries  a  bowl-shaped  wheel 
which  rotates  and  acts  as  a  skid,  so  that  the  plough 
can  be  easily  turned  or  drawn  in  any  direction. 
They  have  a  Potato  raising  plough,  also,  consisting  of 
a  revolving  fork  at  the  tail  end  of  the  breast,  which 
throws  out  the  Potatos  clean  on  the  land.  Mr.  Head 
also  shows  in  this  stand  his  patent  engine  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter — such  as  straw,  &c. — as 
fuel  in  place  of  wood  or  coal,  the  success  of  which 
depends  on  the  arrangement  that  keeps  this  novel 
fuel  loose  in  the  fire-box.  It  was  described  in 
last  week's  Agricultural  Gazette.  There  is  another 
engine  of  this  kind  in  the  show,  exhibited  by  Ruston, 
Proctor  &  Co.,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  fire- 
box adapted  both  for  straw  and  coal. 

W.  &  S.  Eddington  &  Co.,  of  Chelmsford,  show  an 
8-horse  portable  engine.     Then  comes  the  stand  of 

Messrs.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  who  make  a  remarkably 
good  show  with  their  numerous  corn  and  seed  crush- 
ing mills,  grinding  mills,  with  stones,  oilcake  breaker, 
and  machines  of  this  class  ;  they  also  show  portable 
engines  and  threshing  machines.  Their  engines  are 
well  designed,  simple,  and  substantially  built. 

Messrs.  Ashby,  Jeffrey  &  Luke,  of  Stamford,  show 
a  noble  engine  of  20-horse  power,  with  double  cylinder 
and  reversible  gear ;  a  2-horse  power  vertical  engine, 
with  multitubular  boiler  ;  chaff  cutters  on  solid  wrought- 
iron  frames,  and  having  angle-iron  legs;  solid  axle 
haymakers,  with  double  springs  ;  horse  rake,  with 
extra  high  wheels  ;  pulpers  and  root  cutters.  Follow- 
ing is  the  stand  of 

Woods,  Cocksedge  &  Warner,  of  Stowmarket,  who 
have  brought  a  cart  with  jointed  harvest  frame,  patent 
safety  horse-gear,  also  adjustable  cutting  pulpers, 
grinding  and  crushing  mills,  and  cake  breakers. 

Messrs.  Ruston,  Proctor  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  have  an 
important  stand,  with  1 2-horse  and  10-horse  portable 
engines,  of  very  superior  make,  with  the  straw-burning 
apparatus  alluded  to  before.  They  also  show  a  fixed 
horizontal  engine  of  6-horse  power,  and  an  elaborate 
threshing  machine.     We  now  come  to  the 

Reading  Ironworks  Company,  who  have  made  up  a 
very  good  and  attractive  show,  in  which  is  conspicuous 
a  1 2-horse  condensing  and  expansive  engine,  an  S-horse 
portable  engine,  a  patent  threshing  machine,  circular 
saw  benches,  and  their  patent  "nozzle  boiler,"  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  p.  1726,  1S72.  They 
also  show  a  good  broadcast  sowing  machine.  The 
stand  of 

Marshall,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Gainsborough,  comprises 


a  large  14-horse  double  cylinder  portable  engine. 
They  show,  too,  an  S-horse  portable  engine,  a  thresh- 
ing and  finishing  machine,  with  4  feet  6  inches  drum 
and  patent  screen. 

Messrs.  Nalder,  of  Challow,  near  Wantage,  show 
their  excellent  combined  threshing  machine. 

Messrs.  Gibbons,  of  Wantage,  an  S-horse  portable 
engine,  and  also  a  combined  machine  for  threshing  and 
finishing. 

Hempstead  &  Co.  follow  with  another  combined 
machine,  and  some  twin -throw  cranks  for  pumps,  loco- 
motives, &c.     After  the  stand  of 

Brown  &  May,  of  Devizes,  who  show  a  good  portable 
engine,  we  come  to  that  of 

Crosskill  ik  Son,  of  Beverley,  who  make  a  very 
imposing  show  indeed  with  their  carts,  waggons, 
wheels  and  axles,  cattle  carts,  liquid  manure  carts,  and 
clod  crushers.  They  have  also  their  Manchester  prize 
waggon.  In  the  cattle  cart  was  a  very  simple  and 
effective  arrangement  by  which  the  weight  is  taken  off 
the  horse's  back  in  descending  a  hill,  and  put  on  in 
ascending.     The  next  stand  is  that  of 

Foster  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  showing  a  neat  8-horse 
portable  engine  ;  and  then  we  are  brought  to  that  of 

Tangye  Brothers  &  Holman,  of  10,  Lawrence 
Pountney  Lane,  London,  who  show  a  large  horizontal 
expansive  steam-engine,  with  their  high-speed  regu- 
lating governor,  having  also  the  advantage  that  it  is 
self-contained,  which  may  be  explained  by  saying  that 
the  front  cylinder  cover,  bed  plate,  crosshead,  guide, 
&c,  are  cast  in  one  piece.  They  also  show  some 
superior  steam  pumps. 

Robey  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  have  a  combined  machine 
with  double  blast,  a  splendidly  got  up  8-horse  horizon- 
tal engine,  with  all  recent  improvements  ;  also  a 
1 2-horse  portable  engine  with  double  cylinders  ;  and  a 
4-horse  vertical  combined  engine  and  boiler. 

Messrs.  Wallis  &  Stevens,  of  Basingstoke,  have  a 
good  stand,  including  an  S-horse  portable  engine  with 
water-heater  ;  a  4  feet  6  inches  combined  machine, 
and  one  of  their  celebrated  stacking  machines.  We 
are  now  at  the  stand  of 

Messrs.  Richard  Garrett  &  Son,  of  Leiston,  who 
exhibit  three  portable  steam-engines,  combined 
threshing  machine,  drills,  horse  hoe,  manure  distri- 
butor, and  other  machines. 

Messrs.  Hornsby  &  Sons,  of  Grantham,  show  a 
10-horse  engine,  a  4  feet  6  inch  combined  machine,  a 
reaper,  grinder,  pulpers,  cutters,  large  assortment  of 
ploughs,  spring-balance  reapers,  mowers,  combined 
reaper  and  mower,  and  corn  screen;  altogether  a  large 
and  important  show. 

Barrows  &  Stewart,  of  Banbury,  come  next  with  a 
7-horse  portable  engine  and  threshing  machine. 

Messrs.  Tasker  &  Sons  follow  with  a  very  good 
stand,  consisting  of  an  S-horse  portable  engine,  a 
54-inch  double  blast  combined  machine,  new  patent 
elevator,  which  has  just  carried  off  the  prize  at  Hull, 
and  a  winnowing  machine. 

Messrs.  Tuxford  &  Sons  show  a  6-horse  traction 
engine,  for  which  Mr.  T.  claims  notice  as  a  great 
economiser  of  coal  and  labour.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  their  steam  cultivating  windlass,  which  carried 
off  the  first  prize  at  Wolverhampton,  and  is  very  novel 
in  construction. 

We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  ground  floor, 
and  will  proceed  to  the  galleries,  noticing  in  them 
some  of  the  salient  points  of  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist. Ascending  the  staircase  adjoining  Messrs. 
Fowler's  stand,  and  again  turning  to  the  left,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  stand  of  Mr.  Bentall, 
of  Heybridge,  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  chaff 
cutters,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Eastwood,  who  shows  churns  of 
various  sizes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Edwards  exhibits  lawn  mowers.  Stand 
1S2  is  that  of  Mr.  Josiahle  Butt,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
with  his  array  of  self-cleaning  Roby's  corn  screens, 
haymaker,  &c. ;  P.  Whiteside  &.  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
exhibiting  the  Kirby  mowers  and  reapers.  Smith, 
Kettering,  shows  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  Turnip 
thinner  adapted  for  ridge  or  the  flat,  and  also  hoes  of 
various  descriptions. 

Mr.  Maynatd,  of  Whittleford,  shows  a  chafl  engine 
and  drilling  machine  ;  Mr.  Moore,  patent  pulley 
blocks  ;  Reeves  &  Son,  of  Bralton,  corn  drills,  turnip 
and  manure  drills,  and  water  cart  ;  Ray,  Mead  &  Co., 
of  38,  Upper  Thames  Street,  two  horizontal  engines, 
ike.  ;  Mr.  B.  KiUmer,  of  Fulstow,  Lincolnshire,  his 
blowing  and  threshing  machine  ;  the  Vulcan  Iron- 
works, Ipswich,  ahorse  rake, harrows,  sheep  racks,  && 
Carson  &  Toone,  of  Warminster,  have  a  very  good 
stand  of  horse  hoes,  horse  gear,  cheese  presses,  and  a 
capital  lamb  creep.  They  have  also  turnip  cutters,  and 
a  long  array  of  chaff  cutters. 

Robert  Boby,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  shows  some 
corn  screens,  and,  amongst  them,  a  self-acting  screen, 
in  which  the  corn,  falling  on  a  breast-wheel  between 
the  hopper  and  screen,  sets  the  machine  in  motion  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  corn  in  the  hopper  is  continued. 

John  Whitmce  &  Co.,  Clerkenwcll,  show  many  corn 
mills,  flour  mills,  chaff  cutters,  &c.  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  T.  Lloyd  &  Sons,  of  Old  Street  Road. 
Andrews  &  Martin,  of  Melksham,  show  horse  gear,  a 
chaff  cutter,  &c.  ;  Riches  &  Watts,  Norwich, 
show  a  vertical  engine,  double  horse  rake,  and 
a  l-horse  power  vertical  engine  ;  Thomas  Baker,  of 
Compton,  Berks,  a  liquid  manure  cart  and  corn  dresser; 
Hayes  &  Son,  of  Stamford,  show  waggons  and  carls, 
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harrows,  &c.,  of  excellent  make  and  finish  ;  James 
Coultas,  of  Grantham,  his  corn  drills,  horse  hoes  ;  Hill 
&  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley,  show  fencing  ;  the 
Maldon  Ironworks  exhibit  chafT  cutters,  oat  and 
bean  mills,  turnip  cutters,  pulpers,  horse  gear,  &c,  ; 
W.  Sawney,  of  Beverley,  shows  winnowing  machines  ; 
James  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  bone  crusher,  liquid 
manure  carts,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Wedlake,  of  Homchurch, 
Essex,  a  neat  little  portable  engine  and  horse  gear, 
mills,  &c,  ;  Harrison,  MacGregor  &  Co.,  of  Leigh, 
Lancashire,  show  chaff  and  turnip  cutter,  and  com- 
bined reaping  and  mowing  machine ;  Mr.  Fell,  of 
Windermere,  a  reaping  and  mowing  machine  ;  Bryan 
Corcoran,  Witt  &  Co.,  London,  show  millstones  and 
corn  grinding  apparatus. 

Bamlett  &  Co.,  Thirsk,  exhibit  their  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  which  can  be  combined  by  a  simple 
arrangement  ;  W.  Ball  &:  Son,  of  Rothwell,  have  an 
excellent  stand  of  carts,  waggons,  ploughs,  «Sic. 

Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co.,  London,  show  steam  pumps, 
house  fire  engines,  and  a  rotary  pump  and  tank,  also 
a  "shive"  cutting  machine  for  brewers;  Mr.  J. 
Kiddle,  of  Donhead  St.  Mary,  Wilts,  shows  a  waggon  ; 
J.  G.  Rollins  &  Co.  exhibit  American  inventions,  and 
their  stand  was  full  of  picks,  forks,  rakes,  "Archi- 
medean "  lawn  mowers,  American  pumps,  &c. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  of  London,  shows  his  mowing 
and  reaping  machine  ;  Hunt  &  Tawell,  of  Earl's  Colne, 
Essex,  show  chaff  cutters,  horse  gear,  bean  and  oat 
mills,  pulpers,  &c. 

E.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Bedford,  have  an  important  stand, 
including  pulpers,  bean  and  oat  mills,  corn  grinders, 
oilcake  breakers.  They  likewise  show  a  new  "peat 
compressing  mill." 

J.  L.  Larkworthy  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  show  ploughs, 
harrows,  pulpers,  sheep  troughs,  &c;  the  Bristol 
Waggon  Works  are  well  represented  with  their  light 
spring  carts,  strong  farm  cart,  and  miller's  van  ; 
Messrs.  Brotherhood  &  Hardingham,  of  London,  have 
steam  pumps,  three-cylinder  engines,  &c.  ;  Bell  &  Son, 
of  26,  Mark  Lane,  have  mill-furnishing  implements, 
grain  separator,  millstones,  &c. 

The  St.  Pancras  Ironworks' show  includes  well-made 
stable  fittings.  Houghton  &  Thomson,  Carlisle,  show 
mowing  and  reaping  machines  and  horse  rakes,  in 
which  a  pinion  midway  of  the  wheel  axle  is  brought 
to  bear  at  will  upon  a  leverage  by  which  the  rake  may 
be  lifted  from  the  ground,  releasing  itself  as  soon  as  it 
has  dislodged  its  load,  and  then  falling  into  work  again 
until  a  sufficient  load  has  been  again  collected  for  a 
fresh  lift.     Dye  &  Sons  show  a  cart  and  waggon. 

Picksley,  Sims  &  Co.,  have  a  very  good  show, 
and  their  stand  comprises  chaff  cutters,  mowing 
machines,  pulpers,  &c.  G.  W.  Murray,  of  Banff, 
shows  ploughs,  threshing  machines,  chain  pumps, 
horse  gear,  &c. 

Richmond  &  Chandler's  stand  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  show,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  chaff- 
cutting  machines,  three  sizes  corn  crushing  machines, 
horse  gear,  root  washing  machine,  &c.  They  show  a 
novelty  in  chaff  cutters,  the  mouthpiece  being  opened  or 
closed  (by  means  of  a  simple  handscrew  on  the  top)  to 
suit  the  different  kinds  of  material  to  be  cut.  The 
hopper  can  be  fitted  with  a  self-acting  endless  web,  an 
advantage  when  the  machine  is  worked  by  power  and 
short  material  has  to  be  cut ;  but  the  great  assistance 
afforded  by  it  is  more  marked  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
machines. 

Messrs.  Follows  &  Bate,  of  Manchester,  exhibit 
lawn  mowers  of  various  sizes,  and  a  new  patent  gorse 
cutter  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  iron, 
fixed  upon  a  strong  wooden  frame,  and  having  its  inner 
surface  roughly  corrugated,  against  which  there  acts  a 
spiral  flange  upon  the  central  shaft,  which  is  worked  by 
any  available  power.  The  gorse  is  supplied  to  the 
machine  through  a  hopper,  and  after  being  acted  upon  in 
the  cylinder  is  turned  out  crushed  and  fitted  for  feeding 
purposes. 

Head,  Wrightson  &  Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  exhi- 
bit hand  hoists  of  various  sizes,  consisting  of  a  combi- 
nation of  pulley  and  wheel  and  axle  ;  also  a  pulley 
which  enables  two  men  to  raise  S  tons.  At  Hull  this 
carried  off  a  1st  prize.  S.  E.  Norris  &  Co.,  Shadwell, 
exhibit  a  large  quantity  of  endless  belts  for  engines. 

Nicholson  &:  Son  exhibit  some  good  vertical  engines, 
having  their  foundation  used  as  a  water  heater  ;  a  col- 
lection of  pulpers  fitted  with  perforated  discs,  and  a 
new  self-acting  horse  rake. 

J.  Baker,  of  Wisbeach,  is  a  maker  and  exhibitor  of 
corn  dressing  machines.  Smith  &  Grace,  of  Thrapston, 
show  grist  mills,  washing  machines,  chaff  cutters, 
pulpers,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  we  name  Messrs.  Alway's  churns 
and  milk  cans ;  Messrs.  Arnold  <x:  Sons'  veterinary 
instruments ;  the  Atmospheric  Churn  Company  and 
their  dairy  utensils  ;  the  carts  and  waggons  of  Mr.  G. 
Ball,  of  Rugby  ;  Mr.  Baker's  corn  dressing  and  win- 
nowing machines  from  Wallingford  ;  Messrs.  Barford 
&  Perkins'  rakes,  hay  tedding  machines,  &c. ;  Mr.  J. 
Barton's  stable  stalls  and  fittings ;  Mr.  J.  Bellamy's 
cisterns,  tanks,  corn  bins,  &c.j  Mr.  E.  H.Bentall's  large 
collection  of  chaff  cutters,  turnip  pulpers,  &c;  Mr.  W. 
Brenton's  mowing  machines  and  carts  from  St.  Ger- 
man's ;  Mr.  Braggins'  field  gates  and  gate  locks  from 
Banbury ;  Messrs.  Bradford's  churns,  washing  ma- 
chines, &cj  Messrs.  Burney's  cisterns,  cattle  troughs, 
water  carts,  &c. ;  Mr.  H.  Bunyard's  rickcloths  and 
sacks;    Messrs.   Coleman    &   Morton's   capital  stand 


from  Chelmsford  ;  Messrs.  Corbett's  implements  from 
Wellington  and  Shrewsbury  respectively,  grinding 
mills,  pulpers,  &c,  potato  ploughs,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
Croggon  &  Co.'s  roofing  felt ;  Mr.  Davey's  one-way 
plough  ;  Messrs.  Day,  Sun  &  Hewitt's  veterinary 
boxes  ;  Mr.  F.  Edgington's  tarpaulins,  waggon  covers  ; 
Mr.  G.  O.  Gooday's  patent  thatch  weaving  machine  ; 
Messrs.  Hancock's  butter  washing  machines  and  churns  ; 
Messrs.  Hart,  David  &  Co.'s  weighing  machines  ;  Mr. 
G.  Hathaway's  churns  ;  Messrs.  Penny's  wire  rotary 
cylindrical  and  compressible  screen  ;  Messrs.  Priest, 
Woolnough  &  Michell's  corn  drills,  from  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ;  Messrs.  Samuelson  &  Co.'s  reapers  and 
mowers  from  Banbury ;  Mr.  W.  Smith's  horse  hoe,  from 
Kettering  ;  Messrs.  Smyth  &  Sons'  corn  drills  ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  Taylor's  eccentric  churns  ;  Messrs. 
Tinkler's  barrel  chums,  from  Penrith  ;  Mr.  Unite's 
rickcloths  ;  Mr.  W.  Wade's  barrel  churns  ;  Mr.  E. 
Wilson's  disintegrator  ;  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Lewis  & 
Co.'s  potato  planter  and  manure  apparatus,  already 
described  in  this  journal. 


ROOTS  AND  SEEDS. 
The  Roots  and  Seeds  exhibited  at  several  stands  are 
a  very  remarkable  exhibition.  Messrs.  T.  Gibbs  & 
Co.,  of  Half-moon  Street,  show,  on  one  of  the  largest 
stands  in  the  gallery,  a  capital  collection  of  roots  of 
rather  moderate  size,  very  large  and  heavy  Cabbages, 
capital  round  Mangels  and  Swedes,  a  few  only  being 
of  the  largest  size,  the  rest  such  as  any  good  farmer 
could  collect,  and  thus  more  fairly  representing  varieties 
than  where  their  growth  is  unduly  pushed.  There  is 
also  a  good  show  of  grasses  and  seeds. — Messrs.  G. 
Gibbs  &  Co.  have  one  of  the  finest  stands  to  be  seen  : 
marvellous  Cabbages,  one  labelled  as  weighing  72  lb. ; 
remarkably  fine  Mangels  of  the  ,( intermediate  "  form, 
splendid  Tankard  Mangels,  Swedes  not  so  extraordi- 
nary as  at  some  other  stands,  a  great  wall  of  Turnips 
of  several  sorts  surmounting  a  slope  on  which  Mangels, 
Cabbages,  Potatos,  &c,  were  displayed. — Messrs. 
Raynbird,  of  Basingstoke,  or  rather,  Raynbird,  Cal- 
decott  &  Co.  (limited),  have  a  good  stand,  on  which 
roots  of  all  sizes,  but  of  excellent  quality,  are  shown, 
without  attempt  at  display  ;  seeds  for  both  garden  and 
farm  are  here  collected — capital  grasses  in  small  sheaves, 
and  magnificent  Wheat  ears  of  sorts  in  displayed 
frames,  are  special  features. — Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe 
&  Co.  show  very  good  garden  produce  :  Celery,  Gourds, 
roots,  and  seeds. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  occupy  one 
of  the  principal  stands,  in  which  are  arranged 
as  a  sloping  wall  a  perfectly  even  series,  three 
or  four  and  ten  abreast,  representing  various  sorts 
of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips,  Globe  and  Long 
Yellow  Mangels,  White,  Globe,  and  Greystone  Tur- 
nips.— J.  Wheeler  :  Kohl  Rabi,  Intermediate  Mangels, 
Drumhead  Cabbages,  Potatos,  and  Onions — remarkably 
fine  Onions.  Their  Imperial  Swedes  are  a  remarkably 
fine  sample,  Long  Red  and  Round  Mangels  as  fine 
as  any  one  would  desire  to  see.  There  are  some  re 
markable  Parsnips,  too,  on  this  stand. — Mr.  King,  of 
Coggeshall,  shows  remarkably  fine  Swedish  Turnips, 
requiring,  probably,  a  larger  ring  to  pass  them  actually 
through  than  any  other  in  the  gallery.  They  are  of  a 
flatter  build  than  some  other  sorts.  There  are  brilliant 
Globe  Mangels  and  Long  Reds,  and  a  wall  of  common 
Turnips  of  excellent  quality. — Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Read- 
ing, show  a  remarkably  fine  stand.  Their  Long  Red 
Mangels  are  probably  in  excess  of  any  other  Mangel 
exhibited,  for  size  and  merit.  Their  Champion  Swede 
— the  specimens  having  been  selected  from  the  largest 
and  best  show  of  roots  that  have  ever  been  held  by  any 
single  firm — are  maxima  of  this  kind.  The  Tankard 
Mangels  are  remarkably  fine  and  good.  The  speciality 
here  includes  the  Long  Red  Mangels,  the  Champion 
Swede,  and  the  Tankard  Mangel ;  the  Onions  are  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  Potatos  extraordinary  for 
size  and  quality;  it  is  quite  one  of  the  finest 
stands  in  the  gallery. — Messrs.  Harrison,  of 
Leicester,  have  a  very  nice  stand  of  roots — excellent 
Swedes  and  very  excellent  Long  Red  Mangels, 
first-rate  Cabbages,  and  a  good  show  of  Potatos.  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Westbury,  has  a  most  excellent  stand  ;  one 
of  the  smaller  size,  but  nowhere  excelled  for  the  even 
quality  of  its  roots.  The  Swedes  are  a  remarkably 
even  display  ;  very  large,  too,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  capital  Globe  Mangels,  uniting  quality  with 
size,  and  a  set  of  very  handsome  Long  Red  Mangels. 
Though  named  last  on  this  list,  and  bearing  none  of 
the  great  names  of  the  seed  trade,  we  think  this  stand 
quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  series  for  the  quality 
and  excellence  of  the  roots  displayed  upon  it. 

We  looked  for  other  names  'upon  the  list  of  the 
trade.  The  Lawson  Seed  Company,  which  bears  one 
of  the  oldest  names  in  the  trade,  and  others  claiming 
with  it  to  be  its  leaders,  did  not  exhibit. 


Home  Corresptknce. 

Wages  in  the  North  of  England.— A  few 
weeks  ago  I  saw  in  an  agricultural  report  from  your 
North  (or  South)  Staffordshire  correspondent  an  account 
of  the  wages  paid  to  farm  servants  in  that  division. 
Your  correspondent  stated  that  well-known  farm 
servants  were  engaged  at  a  recent  hiring  fair  at  from 
^"20  to  ^25,  and  young  men  at  from  ^15  to  £1$,  for 
the  winter  half-year,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing 


free.  I  am  from  home,  and  cannot  quote  the  exact 
words,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  figures  "  from  ^20  to 
£2$  "  were  given  by  your  correspondent.  Now,  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  Monday,  I  quoted  this 
statement  to  two  or  three  experienced  farmers,  and  they 
all  said  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  maintained 
my  faith  in  the  correctness  of  your  correspondent,  and 
I  hope,  if  he  sees  this,  he  will  let  us  know  beyond  all 
question  where  there  is  any  mistake  or  not.  Another 
writer,  either  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  or  in  some 
other  agricultural  paper,  gave  a  similar  account  of  the 
agreements  for  the  winter  half-year  in  his  county.  Will 
any  of  your  Northumberland  and  Staffordshire  readers 
kindly  state  in  your  columns  what  wages  are  given, 
with  and  without  board  and  lodging,  in  their  respective 
counties?  At  the  present  time,  such  particulars  are 
especially  interesting.  A  Tenant- Farmer. 

Glut  of  Mutton  and  Live  Stock  in  Berwick- 
shire.— Some  distress  appears  to  at  present  prevail  in 
Berwickshire  by  reason  of  the  over-abundance  of  fat 
sheep  and  lean  cattle  ;  so  I  gather  from  your  correspon- 
dent "J.  T.",  a  man  who  ought  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Fat  cull  ewes  it  appears  glut  the  markets, 
and  are  "scarcely  saleable  above  6d.  per  pound." 
"Lean  cattle  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure 
when  nobody  wants  them.  It  is  evident  there  is  more 
stock  bred  than  the  country  can  produce  food  for. 
Providentially  there  are  deer  to  occupy  the  hills  that 
have  been  producing  more  sheep  than  are  wanted." 
These  remarkable  expressions  of  opinion  occur  in  your 
issue  of  last  Saturday,  in  which  a  leading  article  opens 
with  something  very  like  a  groan  about  the  high  price 
of  lean  bullocks.  It  is  time  that  cattle  dealers  should 
be  made  aware  of  this  El  Dorado.  Surely  if  "J.  T." 
is  read  by  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  his  state- 
ments a  rush  of  English  "jobbers  "  will  soon  relieve 
htm  and  his  neighbours  from  the  surplus  of  stock  which 
"nobody  wants."  Unfortunately  jobbers  do  not  read 
to  any  alarming  extent,  and  there  is  therefore  reason 
to  fear  that  his  lamentation  will  not  reach  the  ears  of 
those  who  could  give  the  most  immediate  relief  to 
what  seems  to  be  an  alarming  plethora.  I  wish  we 
had  some  of  these  fat  ewes  here  at  6d.  per  pound, 
where  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  sheep  is  sure  to 
command  3d.  In  London,  too,  I  see  "there  are 
very  few  sheep  on  offer,"  and  it  is  time  Londoners 
knew  that  in  Scotland  markets  are  glutted  and  good 
fat  ewes  are  scarcely  saleable  at  6d.  per  pound.  They 
have  so  many  sheep  that  they  thank  Providence  for 
giving  them  "deer  to  occupy  the  hills  which  have  been 
producing  more  sheep  than  are  wanted."  Surely  they 
are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  as  becomes  Scotchmen, 
if  "J.  T."  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  representative 
man."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  drift  of  these 
expressions — whether  they  reveal  an  exceptional  state 
of  markets  in  Scotland,  or  a  spirit  of  contrariety  in  the 
writer.  Be  that  as  it  may  your  Hampshire  correspon- 
dent echoes  the  general  opinion  much  more  correctly 
when  he  states  that  "the  trade  of  the  country  and 
wages  for  labour  are  so  good  that  whatever  exertions 
the  stock  breeders  may  use,  or  however  the  absence  of 
disease  may  favour  the  making  of  meat,  the  consump- 
tion is  so  great  that  prices  must  still  range  higher  for 
beef,  mutton,  and  lamb."  This  I  cordially  agree  with, 
and  I  cannot  offer  thanks  to  Providence  for  deer  to 
occupy  the  Scotch  hills  which  have  been  producing 
"more  sheep  than  are  wanted  "  any  more  than  I  could 
for  a  disease  to  decimate  our  English  flocks.  Perhaps 
if  deer  act  beneficially  in  keeping  ewe  mutton  above 
"6d.  per  pound"  an  attack  of  small  pox  or  a  bad 
lambing  season  might  exert  an  equally  beneficial  result. 
To  attribute  the  presence  of  deer  upon  the  Scotch  hills 
to  Providence  is,  I  think,  a  little  daring,  and  especially 
so  when  their  beneficial  action  in  keeping  up  the  price 
of  mutton  is  hinted  at.  "J.  T."  has  indeed  furnished  the 
owners  of  deer  forests  with  a  new  but  dangerous 
argument.  I  commend  it  especially  to  the  attention 
of  Joseph  Arch.  A  Hungry  Man. 

Subsoil  and  its  Doctors. — They  would  need  to 
be  strong,  for  Mr.  Evershed  is  about  the  worst  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
What  a  barrister  he  would  make.  He,  like  Professor 
Kingsley,  has  discovered  that  many  things  have  more 
than  two  sides  ;  they  are  opaque  or  solid,  and  have 
also  tops  and  bottoms  ;  and  thus  he  goes  on  turning 
the  soil  over  with  the  muzzle  of  his  breechloader  in 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  manner,  with  a 
cleverness  and  zeal,  and  a  persistency  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  than  that  of  shallow  tilth — a  thing  that  has 
worked  more  ill  to  agriculture  than  almost  all  else. 
Where's  the  benefit  of  going  on  and  on  pitting  a  deep 
tilth  against  a  full  one.  Let  us  start  fair  by  tilling 
both,  and  then  see  which  will  yield  best.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  deeper  tilth  of  Halstead  had  anything 
put  into  it ;  if  not,  it  might  or  might  not  be  the  better 
for  the  deepening  ;  that  would  depend  greatly  on  the 
nature  of  the  new  material  set  free  in  the  bottom  ;  but 
assuming  the  tilth  to  be  fed,  would  not  then  its  deepness 
have  told  in  favour  of  the  produce  ?  and  would  it  not  also 
have  taken  better  care  of  the  money  than  a  shallow  tilth  ? 
I  contend  that  mass  of  earth  is  energy  in  agriculture — 
assuming  the  mass  to  be  as  rich  as  the  tilth.  The  soil 
is  fountain,  larder,  chemical  laboratory,  root-hold, 
mineral  food,  all  in  one  ;  and  the  yield  must  of 
necessity  bear  some  close  relation  to  its  amount  and 
quality.     The  quality  being  alike,  I  repeat,  depth  of 
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tilth  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer.  This  is  simply 
common  sense,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
Facts  that  seem  to  tell  the  other  way  are  mostly  easily 
explained  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  the  lower  soil  was 
actually  poisonous  and  injurious— perhaps  too  mucli 
was  brought  up  or  broken  up  at  one  time.  In  many 
cases  the  lower  soil  has  brought  up  an  eruption  of 
barrenness  on  the  surface,  burying  the  best  soil  for 
years.  Breaking  up  should  also  be  followed  by  liberal 
feeding.  Feed  a  shallow  tilth,  you  often  lose  heaps  of 
your  manure.  Feed  a  deep  one,  you  do  two  things  — 
you  feed  your  crop,  and  enrich  the  soil.  Had  the 
Widow  of  Dorking  gone  down  as  well  as  enriched  the 
surface  only,  her  farm  would  have  been  rich  and 
good  to  this  day,  instead  of  degenerating  into  a  "  mixed 
wood  and  desert,  very  poor  and  very  pretty."  Quercus. 


torieties. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND, 
[We    are   obliged   to   postpone   almost    the   whole 
report  of  this  meeting]  : — 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  December  10. — 
The  following  letter  was  read  :  — 

"Kirby  Hall,  York,  Dec.  6. 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen, — It  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  have  to  request  that  at  the  reconstitution  of  com- 
mittees, which  takes  place  next  week,  you  will  not  place 
my  name  on  the  list  of  members  then  appointed,  as  my 
health  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  any  business  meetings 
at  present. 

"After  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
for  35  years  this  sudden  severance  causes  me  deep  disap- 
pointment, but  my  illness  is  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  best  thanks  to 
all  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  I  have  received  from  them  from  the  original 
formation  of  the  Society  to  the  present  time. 

"  I  am,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  S.  Thompson. 

"  To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society." 

The  following  resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by 
Major-General  Viscount  Bridport,  who  testified  to  the 
great  value  which  he  had  always  attached  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  services  to  the  Society  : — 

"The  Council  cannot  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Thompson  as  a  member  of  its  committees  without  expres- 
sing their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance 
he  has  rendered,  not  only  to  this  Society,  but  to  agricul- 
ture in  general.  The  regret  which  the  Council  feel  at  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  services  is  deepened  by  the  cause  of 
his  retirement ;  and,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  the 
Council  beg  to  assure  him  of  their  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  illness,  and  of  the  grateful  recollection  that  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  will  always  entertain  of  his  earnest 
and  eminent  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Randell  with 
the  greatest  possible  cordiality.  He  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Thompson's  services  as  President 
of  the  Society,  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
and  writer  of  essays  of  the  highest  and  most  practical 
value.  His  regret  at  the  prospect  of  the  cessation  of 
such  services  was  much  increased  by  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  retirement.  Mr.  Dent  Dent,  M.P., 
who  had  been  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee during  Mr.  Thompson's  illness,  expressed  his 
complete  sympathy  with  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  con- 
currence with  the  resolution.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  services  in  connection  with  the  Journal 
since  Mr.  Pusey's  death  in  1855,  and  to  his  great 
interest  in  all  questions  connected  with  agriculture, 
even  now  when  weakened  by  illness.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Earl  Cathcart,  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  having  similarly  expressed  their  views,  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  the  general  meeting 
was  prepared. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  the  usual 
Christmas  holidays  were  granted  to  the  secretary  and 
clerks,  and  the  Council  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
February  4,  1874. 

At  a  special  Council  meeting,  held  at  the  rising  of 
the  monthly  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws, 
the  report  of  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  was  received 
and  the  prize-sheet  for  the  Bedford  meeting  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 
General  Meeting^  Dec.  11. — On  Thursday  at  noon 
was  held  a  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  under 
the  presidency  of  Edward  Holland,  Esq.,  at  the 
Society's  House,  Hanover  Square.  The  following 
report  was  read  by  the  secretary  :— 

Report  of  the  Council. 
During  the  year  1873  the  list  of  governors  and  members 
of  the  Society  has  been  increased  by  the  election  of  one 
governor  and  351  members,  and  diminished  by  the  death 
of  five  governors  and  128  members,  the  resignation  of 
168  members,  and  the  removal  of  15  members  by  order  of 
the  Council.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  Council 
have  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  not  only  this 
Society,  but  the  whole  world  of  science,  has  suffered  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  honorary  members,  Baron  Liebig, 
whose  chemical  discoveries,  especially  in  relation  to  the 


production  and  utilisation  of  food,  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  77  life  governors,  59  annual 
governors,  1894  life  members,  3949  annual  members,  and 
12  honorary  members,  making  a  total  of  5991,  and  show- 
ing an  increase  of  46  members  during  the  year  1873. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
Council  in  the  room  of  Lord  Kesteven,  whose  election  as 
a  trustee  was  reported  to  the  annual  meeting  last  May  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Horley,  jun.,  of  The  Fosse,  Leamington,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Sanday,  the  state  of  whose  health  no  longer  allows 
him  to  give  the  Council  the  advantage  of  his  services. 

The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  June  30,  1873, 
has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Society's 
auditors  and  accountants,  and  has  been  published  for  the 
information  of  the  members  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  funded  capital  of  the  Society  remains  the 
same  as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely, 
£24,1127.1.  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  balance 
in   the  hands  of   the  bankers  on  the   1st  instant   was 

£lIII  2S.  id. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hull  country  meeting 
was  to  be  found  in  the  trial-fields  rather  than  in  the  show- 
yard.  More  than  300  implements  were  entered  for  trial, 
in  34  classes.  Of  these  implements,  86  were  ploughs 
entered  in  16  classes,  75  were  harrows  divided  into 
6  classes,  58  were  rollers  and  clod-crushers,  42  cultivators 
and  scarifiers,  12  diggers,  potato  ploughs,  &c.,  and  31 
stacking  machines.  The  number  of  classes,  no  less  than 
the  number  of  implements,  would  have  rendered  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  merits  of  the  prize  implements  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  labour  and  difficulty  to  in- 
tending purchasers,  unless  some  special  facilities  had  been 
afforded  them  by  the  Society.  The  experiment  of  a 
parade  of  the  prize  implements  on  the  first  two  days  of 
the  show  was  therefore  made  ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  give 
widespread  satisfaction,  it  is  proposed  next  year  to  erect 
a  special  exhibition  shed  for  this  purpose  in  a  prominent 
part  of  the  showyard. 

Illustrated  reports  of  the  trials,  by  Mr.  J.  Coleman  and 
Mr,  C.  G.  Roberts,  have  been  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  tables,  showing  the 
dynamometrical  and  other  results,  compiled  with  great 
care  by  the  consulting  engineers,  Messrs.  Eastons  & 
Anderson. 

The  competition  for  the  prize  of  £100  for  the  best  farm 
in  Holderness,  in  connection  with  the  Hull  country  meet- 
ing was  very  close,  although  only  four  competitors  entered 
for  it.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Walgate,  of 
West  Hill,  Aldborough,  near  Hull,  and  the  three  other 
farms  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges.  The 
Council  regret  that  the  illness  of  the  judge  who  had 
undertaken  to  act  as  reporter  has  necessitated  the  post- 
ponement of  the  publication  of  the  report  of  this  inte- 
resting competition. 

The  show  of  live  stock  at  Hull  will  be  remembered  on 
account  of  the  high  quality  of  many  of  the  animals  exhi- 
bited ;  but  the  small  entry  of  horses  was  disappointing. 
An  exhaustive  account  of  the  whole  exhibition  has  been 
contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  by  Mr. 
Milward,  the  senior  steward  of  live  stock,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  colleagues. 

The  smallness  of  the  horse  show  at  Hull,  as  compared 
with  the  anticipations  which  had  been  formed  of  the 
number  of  entries  which  the  Society  would  be  justified  in 
expecting,  coupled  with  the  admitted  scarcity  of  the 
supply  ot  horses  in  proportion  to  the  demand  throughout 
the  country,  has  induced  the  Council  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  question  of  its  list  of  prizes  for  horses, 
as  offered  at  the  annual  country  meetings.  Hitherto  the 
Society's  prize  list  has  been  limited  to  classes  for  breeding 
animals,  and  conditions  having  reference  to  their  product- 
ivenesss  have  been  attached  to  all  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society.  These  prizes  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
supplemented  by  others,  offered  by  local  committees, 
county  agricultural  societies,  or  individual  donors,  gener- 
ally for  mares  and  geldings  in  various  hunting  and  hack- 
ney classes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  liberality,  and 
sometimes  profuseness,  with  which  these  prizes  have  been 
offered  year  by  year,  the  system  has  not  been  favourable 
to  the  Society's  horse  show,  the  scheme  of  these  supple- 
mentary prizes  having  varied  very  much  from  one  year  to 
another  ;  and  occasionally  the  conditions  attached  to  their 
offer  have  varied  essentially  from  those  generally  recog- 
nised by  the  Society.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Council  have  determined  in  future  to  offer  prizes  for  all 
classes  of  horses  which  a  farmer  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
his  possession,  either  for  breeding  purposes  or  as  the  pro- 
duct of  his  stud. 

At  the  Bedford  meeting  next  year  the  amount  offered 
by  the  Society  as  prizes  for  horses  will  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  about  £600  ;  and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  polled  and  for  Sussex  cattle,  in  place  of  those 
offered  at  Hull  for  Ayrshires  and  Galloways.  The 
Council  have  decided  to  continue  the  prizes  for  Border 
Leicester  sheep  for  another  year  ;  but  the  prizes  for 
Cheviot,  Blackfaced,  and  Mountain  sheep  have  been 
omitted  from  the  Bedford  prize  sheet. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  add  the  following  rules  to 
those  previously  published  with  the  stock  prize-sheet  :  — 
"The  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  determining 
all  disputed  cases  as  to  qualification,  &c,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  shall  be  final  in  all  respects." 
"  The  exhibitor  of  any  animal  at  the  Society's  country 
meetings  shall  be  required  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  certificate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards,  if 
called  upon  by  them  to  do  so.     Until  the  required 
proof  has  been  furnished,  the  prize  may  be  withheld, 
and  the  exhibitor  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
stewards,  be  prohibited  by  the  Council  from  exhibit- 
ing at  the  Society's  country  meetings." 
The   Bedford    local    committee     have    added    to   the 
Society's  prize-sheet  offers  of  prizes  for  cart  horses  for 
agricultural  purposes,  dairy  cows,   and  for  long-woolled 
and  short-woolled  ewes,  lambs,  and  wethers. 

Lord  Charles  Russel  has  also  offered  a  cup,  value  £50, 
together  with  a  purse  of  £50,  as  a  prize  for  the   best 


managed  farm  in  Bedfordshire.  The  Council  have  decided 
to  offer  a  2d  prize  of  £50,  to  appoint  the  judges,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  adjudication,  and  to  fix  the  conditions 
of  competition. 

The  implements  to  be  tried  at  Bedford  next  year  com- 
prise 12  classes  of  drills,  and  several  classes  of  horse  hoes, 
manure  distributors,  waggons,  and  carts.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  vehicles  for  the  road  conveyance  of  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  as  well  as  for  shepherd's  huts  on 
wheels,  and  sleeping  vans  for  men  engaged  in  steam  cul- 
tivation. The  points  of  merit  which  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judges  in  awarding  these  prizes  have 
been  already  arranged  by  the  implement  committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  consulting  engineers  and  experienced 
judges. 

The  question  *of  providing  in  the  showyard  adequate 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  men  in  attendance  on 
the  stock  exhibited  at  the  country  meetings  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Society's 
surveyor  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and  esti- 
mates with  a  view  to  the  experiment  being  made  at  Bed- 
ford. It  is  proposed  to  charge  a  fee  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  building  the  sleeping-room,  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  exhibitors'  to  take  beds  for  their  men,  or 
not,  at  the  time  when  they  send  in  their  certificates  of 
entry  to  the  secretary. 

The  education  grant  has  been  renewed  for  the  year 
1874  on  the  scheme  which  has  now  been  continued  for 
several  years  past.  The  secretary  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  head  masters  of  some  of  the  county  and 
middle  class  schools,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  study  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture  has  been  combined  with  a  superior  education 
in  any  English  place  of  education,  except  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

Professor  Wrightson  has  prepared  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion, which  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal :  and  it  is  proposed  to  publish  his  report  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Austro- Hungary  in  the  succeeding  number. 
The  Council  are  glad  that  they  are  able  to  congratulate 
the  members  on  the  very  general  and  decided  decrease  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  since  the  last  general  meeting  ; 
but  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  Order  of  the  Privy  Council,  compelling  local 
authorities  to  slaughter  animals  known  to  be  affected 
with  that  disease,  and  to  compensate  the  owners,  is  still  a 
matter  of  serious  importance. 

Ninety-four  essays  were  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prize 
of  £100  offered  by  Lord  Cathcart,  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  Potato  disease  and  its  prevention.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  adjudicate  this  prize  have 
reported  that  they 'cannot  recommend  its  being  awarded 
to  any  one  of  the  competitors.  They  have,  however, 
recommended  that  a  sum  of  money  be  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  a  competent  mycologist  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  the  life-history  of  the  Potato 
fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  in  the  interval  between 
the  injury  to  the  Potato  plant  and  the  re-appearance 
of  the  fungus  in  the  following  year  ;  and  that  the 
Society  should  offer  prizes  for  kinds  of  Potatos  that  would 
resist  disease  during  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  con- 
tinued for  three  successive  years.  The  Council  have  taken 
these  recommendations  into  consideration,  and  have 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  make  further  inquiry, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  recommendations  might  be  use- 
fully carried  out. — By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.Jenkins,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Neild  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  lie 
was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Horley  had  been  chosen  on  the 
Council,  as  he  wished  they  might  have  more  of  the 
practical  farming  element  in  it.  He  should  like 
to  see  the  Council  increased,  and  also  to  have  a 
degree  of  "honorary  member"  of  Council,  as  they 
did  not  like  the  omission  of  the  names  of  old  and 
valued  members.  He  was  very  pleased  with  the 
action  intended  to  be  taken  at  the  Bedford  show,  where 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  all  classes  of  horses  which  a 
farmer  might  have  in  his  possession,  and  which  would 
be  open  to  all. 

Mr.  Botley  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  the 
report  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  thought  members 
should  lay  before  farmers  and  agriculturists  generally 
the  benefits  of  membership,  and  there  would  soon  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Society. 

Sir  John  H.  Maxwell  referred  to  the  death  ol 
Lord  Hardwicke,  which  was  not  alluded  to  in  the 
report. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Roberts  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
auditors  of  the  Society.  In  former  reports  a  great 
expenditure  had  been  reported  for  the  suppression  of 
fraud  in  adulterated  manures,  yet  this  subject  was  not 
noticed  in  this  report,  though  no  money  was  ever 
better  expended. 

Mr.  Bartiirop  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

The  re-election  of  the  auditors  was  carried. 
Mr.  H.  Corbet,  for  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  sug- 
gested that  prizes  should  be  offered  for  a  safety  guard 
for  threshing  machines.  He  believed  implement 
makers  thought  an  economical  guard  could  be  made, 
and  he  hoped  the  Bedford  list  would  have  a  prize 
for  that  purpose.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Council. 

Sir  J.  II.  Maxwell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Holland  for  his  Chairmanship  for  the  year. 

Mr.  H.  Corbet  thought  they  had  never  had  a  more 
worthy  Chairman,  and  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Holland  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  had 
always  done  his  best  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
Society.     With  regard  to  the  farmer   element  in   the 
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Council,  he  thought  that  every  year  that  element 
was  more  represented  on  the  Council.  With  regard  to 
the  accommodation  at  Bedford,  the  local  secretary  will 
publish  a  list  of  the  hotels,  &c,  at  Bedford  and  the 
adjoining  towns. 

Mr.  Woods  thought  there  should  not  be  a  larger 
Council  than  at  present,  as  he  thought  the  smaller  the 
number  were  the  better  they  would  work. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  charter  of  the 
Society  restricted  the  number  of  the  Council,  and  the 
matter  dropped. 

CENTRAL   CHAMBER    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

On  Wednesday  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Michael 
II.  Beach,  at  2.30  P.M. 

At  the  Council  meeting,  held  first,  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Council  were  read  aud  confirmed. 

Professor  Gamgee  and  R.  H.  Morreys,  Esq., 
were  elected  members  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Willson,  in  presenting  the  auditor's  account, 
complained  of  the  fact  that  the  arrears  of  the  members 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  He  moved 
that  the  rule  restricting  the  privileges  of  members  in 
arrears  should  be  acted  on.  Mr.  Clay  (treasurer) 
seconded  it,  and  it  was  carried. 

Communications  were  then  read  from  several  of  the 
associated  Chambers. 

The  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  Chamber  was  read,  asking  the  Chamber  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  on  the  question  until  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  Jasper  Moore  asked  whether  any  member 
would  propose  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax  to  the 
House,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  have  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  unless  it  was  followed  up  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Neild  stated  that  the  arrangements  were  to 
form  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  when  they 
knew  his  views  they  would  make  their  further  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  there  was  great  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  motions  before  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
one  could  only  have  a  notice  on  the  board  for  a  month, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  this  Parlia- 
ment be  dissolved  without  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  Malt-tax. 

The  Chairman  would  rather  not  have  the  duty  left 
to  him  to  find  a  member  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  Read  said  that  during  the  last  session  Colonel 
Bartelott  had  obtained  a  good  day,  but  gave  way  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Alabama  claims. 

Mr.  Muntz  moved  that  associated  Chambers  should 
receive  from  the  Central  Chamber  a  copy  of  every  Act 
connected  with  agriculture,  but  that  Blue  Books  should 
be  sent  at  the  published  prices. 

Mr.  Long  seconded  it,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  annual  report  was  adopted. 

When  the  question  of  selecting  subjects  for  future 
Council  meetings  was  called  on,  Mr.  Neild  wished 
that  the  Chambers  should  be  more  confined  to  agricul- 
tural matters.  The  Council  looked  more  to  legislation 
than  practical  matters.  He  wished  to  propose  as  a 
subject  for  discussion,  "  Compensation  for  Unexhausted 
Improvements." 

Mr.  Read  proposed  the  "Threshing  Machine  Bill" 
as  a  subject. 

Mr.  Whittaker  thought  the  greatest  question  of 
interest  to  agriculturists  was  the  "Local  Taxation" 
question,  which  he  proposed  for  discussion^ 

Mr.  Corrance,  M.P.,  thought  it  should  be  discussed 
as  a  Bill,  instead  of  abstractly. 

Sir  Michael  Beach  thought  both  local  taxation 
and  unexhausted  improvements  should  be  discussed  in 
the  forms  they  might  take  as  Bills. 

The  discussion  for  compensation  for  "unexhausted 
improvements  "  was  chosen  for  the  February  meeting. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  The  Council  report  was 
adopted.  Eight  members  of  the  Council  retired,  but 
were  all  re-elected  except  Mr.  H.  G.  Andrews  and 
Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  were  elected  members  of  the 
Council  in  their  stead. 

When  the  question  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  called  on  for  discussion,  Mr.  Stratford  con- 
sidered the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  as  very  disadvantageous  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  generally,  and  he  moved  resolutions 
on  the  question,  expressing  the  disappointment  of  the 
Chamber  that  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  con- 
tagious diseases  in  animals  came  to  a  decision  adverse 
to  any  stringent  and  systematic  attempt  to  deal  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Professor  Gamgee  thought  the  question  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  meat  question,  and  not  as  only 
affecting  farmers.  People  will  have  free  trade  in  all 
things,  but  for  a  long  time  we  hive  had  no  free  trade 
in  meat,  and  he  thought  the  people  should  be  enlight- 
ened on  the  question,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  would  then 
be  adequately  dealt  with.  Farmers  cannot  understand 
how  little  the  veterinarian  system  protects  the  country 
from  disease:  Many  inspectors  never  detected  a  case 
of  disease.  In  the  veterinary  department  everything 
had  been  against  the  public.  Since  we  have  allowed 
the  importation  of  cattle  we  have  had  less  meat  and 


more  disease.  We  want  nothing  more  to  prevent  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  than  that  the  meat  should  be  brought 
in  dead.  In  a  temperature  of45°  meat  will  keep  three 
weeks.  The  most  distant  German  port  is  not  so  far  as 
Aberdeen,  and  now  a  new  German  port  is  to  be  opened 
from  which  meat  may  be  obtained  in  24  hours,  lie  strongly 
advised  farmers  to  kill  and  buvy  diseased  cattle,  and  see 
that  they  are  paid  for  them.  Mr.  Williams  states  that 
we  must  look  to  Russia,  which  is  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  rinderpest  headquarters,  as  a  place  where 
we  must  look  for  auxiliary  supplies  of  dead  meat. 
He  seconded  the  resolutions,  which  were  carried. 

Mr.  Dunnon  thought  more  liberal  compensation 
should  be  given  to  farmers  for  diseased  cattle. 

Mr.  Pell  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
prevent  local  authorities  from  giving  ample  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  the  Government  should  form 
a  Government  insurance  society,  and  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory on  every  head  of  cattle  to  be  entered. 

Mr.  Neild  thought  that  we  could  not  go  further 
than  that  home  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  foreign  cattle. 

Mr.  May  thought  the  Chamber  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  if  it  obtained  information  of  the  losses,  as 
it  was  said  the  losses  were  greater  than  the  importation 
of  cattle.  If  this  were  so,  people  would  soon  have  a 
dead  meat  market. 

Mr.  Richards  thought  slaughtering  to  be  the  only 
way  of  stamping  out  the  disease.  Though  burial  was 
by  some  considered  as  necessary  to  stamp  out  the 
disease,  in  many  cases  the  carcases  were  eaten  in  his 
district,  and  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  Trivy  Council 
for  it. 

Mr.  Kelle  gave  a  short  history  of  the  rinderpest  in 
China,  and  his  experiences  of  it.  He  gave  an  account 
of  a  number  of  cases  that  came  under  his  cognisance 
in  Japan  and  Shanghai,  in  many  cases  of  which  whole 
villages  were  denuded  of  cattle.  As  he  came  from 
Hong  Kong  a  number  of  sheep  were  obliged  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  he  thought  the  Government 
should  see  that  no  carcases  are  thrown  overboard  in 
our  harbours. 

Mr.  Waller  complained  that  some  countries  which 
were  last  year  scheduled  are  this  year  not  scheduled. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  year,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  did 
not  know  the  difficulties  of  the  post  when  he  accepted 
his  year's  chairmanship.  He  hoped  he  had  left  nothing 
undone  to  keep  up  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
Chamber.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  preside  over  such 
meetings  as  these,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best  to  please  all  parties  ;  and  if  he  had  been  harsh,  or 
any  one  had  a  complaint  against  him,  he  wished  to 
offer  his  best  apologies  to  them,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
always  acted  with  the  best  intentions. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

LONDON. 
There  was  a  general  meeting  of  this  Farmers'  Club 
on  Monday  evening,  the  subject  for  discussion  being 
"  The  Agricultural  Labourer  and  the  Poor-law,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  M.P.,  after  a 
few  introductory  remarks  from  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  commenced  by  apologising 
for  an  unwritten  address  instead  of  a  written  paper, 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  latter  over  the 
former.  The  two  points  involved  in  the  subject  to  be 
discussed  were  joined  together  more  closely  now  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  were  never  of  greater  import- 
ance than  now.  Two  years  ago  he  read  a  paper  to  the 
Club  on  a  similar  subject,  and  then  the  grievances 
under  which  the  labourer  suffered,  were  chiefly  educa- 
tion and  wages.  So  quickly,  however,  does  change  follow 
upon  change,  that,  reading  that  paper  by  the  light  of  to- 
day, it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  written  ten  years 
ago.  Then  unions  were  only  hinted  at  as  possible— 
they  did  not,  in  fact,  exist,  but  now  they  were  matters 
of  fact,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  had  been  too  low.  If, 
however,  labourers  would  earn  good  wages,  farmers 
would  now  willingly  pay  them.  During  the  two  years 
previous  to  1S71  there  had  been  a  general  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labourers  of  about  2s.  per  week.  When  we 
look  at  the  great  progress  we  are  making  in  our  national 
prosperity,  we  are  bound  to  .see  that  the  wages  of 
labourers  must  have  risen,  and  with  the  rises  that 
have  taken  place  the  unions  have  had  little  to 
do.  When  he  first  heard  Mr.  Arch,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Agricultural  Union,  he  spoke  such 
good  sound  sense,  and  spoke  so  fair  that  he  (Mr. 
Read)  thought  he  should  become  a  member  of 
the  union  himself.  The  chief  points  then  advocated 
were  piece-work  and  payment  by  results.  Now, 
these  unions  are  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of 
trades'  unionism,  and  had  come  back  to  that  most 
degrading  of  all  systems — day-work  uniformity.  That 
had  done  more  to  degrade  labourers  than  any  other 
system.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  trades'  unions  that  men 
must  all  rise  together  to  the  same  level.  He  did  not 
believe  it.  Nations  or  kingdoms  might  rise  or  fall, 
but  it  lay  with  each  individal  whether  he  would  rise  or 


fall  with  it.  Day-work  degrades  the  labourer,  and 
always  kept  him  on  the  same  level,  while  task-work 
brought  out  and  elevated  the  best  men.  A  well-known 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  once  received  a 
trades' unionist  deputation,  and,  after  listening  patiently 
to  their  grievances,  answered  them  thus  : — "  My 
friends,  my  father  was  a  manufacturing  operative,  and 
if  he  had  been  a  trades'  unionist  I  should  have  been  a 
manufacturing  operative  too."  Order  was  Heaven's 
first  law,  and  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
things  each  individual  must  "  work  out  his  own 
salvation."  Two  years  ago  he  made  a  statement 
that  had  met  with  a  deal  of  criticising  since.  He  con- 
tended then  that  the  amount  of  wages  paid  did  not 
always  represent  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  he 
still  held  that  opinion.  In  certain  parts,  where  the 
labourers  were  paid  fs.t  8s. ,  and  <)s.  per  week,  people 
were  under  the  impression  the  labour  was  cheap.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  as  dear  as  the  dearest.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  cited  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  on 
Work  and  lVages$  which  bore  him  out  in  the  fact  that 
high  wages  do  not  imply  dearness  of  labour,  and  his 
facts  which  had  been  so  criticised  two  years  ago. 

While  admitting  that  labourers  had  a  right  to  com- 
bine, he  contended  that  it  was  useless  their  combining 
against  the  natural  laws  of  political  economy,  or  to 
obtain  more  wages  than  could  be  afforded  by  those  who 
cultivate  the  land.  Mr.  Arch  threatens  to  send  abroad 
all  the  labourers,  until  only  the  farmers  shall  be  left 
to  till  the  soil.  Well,  labourers  might  go  abroad  to 
any  extent,  but  if  the  wages  demanded  at  home  were 
excessive,  the  land  would  go  to  pasture.  Then  they 
would  get  no  more  meat  than  they  would  get  now,  and 
they  would  get  no  corn  at  all.  Mr.  Read  then  cited 
an  old  Act  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign  to  show  how  much 
land  was  turned  into  pasture,  and  how  disastrous  was 
the  effect  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  People 
variously  estimate  the  rate  of  wages  and  farmers'  pro- 
fits ;  some  calculated  the  farmers'  profits  at  23  to  25 
per  cent.,  but  a  good  authority  had  placed  it  nearer 
the  mark  at  10  per  cent.  Now,  he  had  never  made 
10  per  cent,  for  any  successive  number  of  years,  and  he 
believed  8  per  cent,  was  about  the  average.  The  men 
who  succeeded  best  were  jobbers  and  dealers  who 
have  businesses  in  towns,  and  next  to  those  came 
agents,  Potato  growers,  and  market  gardeners.  For 
one  farmer  who  retired,  there  were  ten  who  were  fit 
objects  for  the  bounty  of  the  Royal  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. But  was  there  no  compensation  ?  The  land- 
lord made  3  per  cent.,  but  then  he  had  position  and 
influence  j  the  farmer  10  per  cent.,  but  then  his  occu- 
pation was  healthy  and  pleasant.  The  agricultural 
labourer  had  his  perquisites  and  comforts  unknown  to 
his  brother  labourer  in  the  town.  He  protested 
against  measuring  everything  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  for  a  man's  life  and  happiness  consisted  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  possessed. 

Having  got  unions,  how  shall  we  treat  them  ?  Some 
say  by  not  employing  union  men,  but  that  would  mean 
no  men  in  some  districts.  In  all  that  related  to  work 
and  wages  there  must  be  no  difference  between  union 
men  and  non-union  men.  There  must  be  a  more  rigid 
payment  for  overtime,  but  farmers  must  no  longer  con- 
sider themselves  under  an  obligation  to  employ  them 
during  the  dull  season  when  they  were  not  wanted. 
Again,  if  labourers  could  afford  to  subscribe 
to  unions,  they  could  afford  to  do  without  perquisites — 
the  occasional  beer, — not  that  in  lieu  of  wages,  but 
the  occasional  drops  to  "wet  the  job  ;  "  the  milk,  the 
straw  for  the  pigs,  the  Turnips  for  the  family,  and  so 
so.  Farmers  must  be  just,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
generous.  Were  farmers  to  form  themselves  into 
unions?  His  reply  was,  "don't,"  but  he  must  add, 
"if  you  can  help  it."  Combination  might  become  a 
necessity.  But  farmers  were  not  like  manufacturers  or 
ironmasters,  the  former  of  whom  could  shut  up  their 
mills,  while  the  latter  could  blow  out  their  furnaces,  and 
the  increase  in  prices  consequent  on  the  necessary 
scarcity  of  the  article  would  soon  recoup  them  for  the 
lost  time.  A  farmer  might,  however,  be  ruined,  and 
his  crops  rot  through  a  temporary  suspension  of  labour. 
But  if  combination  became  necessary,  it  would  not  be 
so  much  against  labourers  as  against  brother  farmers, 
who  looked  only  to  their  immediate  personal  interest. 
It  was  not  as  yet  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  make 
strikes  universal,  but  they  extend  chiefly  to  particular 
localities  where  labourers  were  scarce,  or,  perhaps,  of 
the  position  of  a  man  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
generosity.  But  with  our  improved  machinery  we  can 
now  do  with  much  less  labour.  Mr.  Read  then  drew 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  a  farmer  was 
driven  on  a  glebe  farm  in  Norfolk,  and  he  one  day  saw 
the  operation  of  carting  Mangels.  On  one  side  of  the 
cart  was  the  parson,  and  on  the  other  the  methodist 
parson,  and  there  was  a  farmer  of  100  acres  stacking 
tiem.  Persons  who  had  tried  it  had  told  Mr.  Read 
that  the  work  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  near 
so  laborious  and  hard  as  people  seemed  to  imagine. 
By  the  use  of  machinery  on  his  farm  of  400  acres  he 
had  been  able  to  reduce  his  labourers'  balance-sheet  by 
£iooa-year.  Mr.  Read  then  proceeded  to  denounce 
the  conduct  of  landlords  who  had  gone  to  agricultural 
gatherings,  and,  from  a  safe  and  elevated  position, 
given  farmers  what  they  called  "a  bit  of  their  mind." 
They  said  "  Look  cheerful,  and  pay  your  men  well." 
It  was  easy  to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money, 
and  to  play  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  without 
using  the  oil  or  spending  the  twopence. 
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After  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Poor- 
law  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
until  now,  the  speaker  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Poor-law 
required  revision,  and  that  it,  as  at  present  administered, 
often  promoted  improvidence.  Labourers  look  upon 
the  union  as  a  sort  of  benefit  club,  and,  when  sick,  go 
there.  In  his  own  parish  a  labourer  hurt  his  foot  on 
the  Monday  and  applied  for  admission  on  the  Tues- 
day ;  but  on  the  application  being  considered  by  the 
guardians,  it  was  adjourned.  On  the  Saturday,  how- 
ever, the  guardians  were  abused  at  the  labourers' 
union  in  the  most  unmeasured  manner  for  their  so- 
called  inhumanity.  When  a  labourer  is  60  he  looks 
to  the  union  as  his  home,  and  the  result  of  that  is, 
that  the  young  men  spend  all  their  wages,  and  make 
no  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age.  People  say  the 
agricultural  labourer  with  a  large  family  is  not  well  off. 
Neither  is  a  curate  and  family  on  /ioo,  or  a  clerk 
and  family  on  £50.  People  cannot  expect  blessings 
every  way.  If  they  have  their  quiver  full  they  must 
expect  their  pockets  empty.  After  quoting  from  the 
report  of  the  Brickworth  Union,  he  contended  that 
guardians  were  not  the  dispensers  of  charity,  but 
guardians  of  a  fund  to  which  the  very  poorest  were 
bound  to  contribute.  The  Poor-law  was  a  grand  old 
charter  to  the  English  people,  and  it  was  our  safeguard 
against  revolution.  No  man  in  England  need  starve, 
but  there  was  a  law  laid  down  by  a  higher  authority, 
11  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  In 
Germany,  he  was  told,  labourers  were  compelled  to 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age,  and  he  hoped  that  in 
an  indirect  manner  our  labourers  would  be  forced  to 
do  the  same.  In  England  part  of  the  wages  of  the 
police  and  other  Government  employes  were  retained 
as  a  fund  they  might  fall  back  upon  if  needed. 

He  maintained  that  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
were  the  best  countries  for  emigration,  and  he  was 
glad  that  Mr.  Arch  went  to  Canada,  as  that  would 
stay  the  tide  of  emigration  which  has  hitherto  flowed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
he  could  only  account  for  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  went  there  were  mostly  Irish.  There  wages  were 
low  and  provisions  dear — even  necessaries  being  100 
per  cent,  dearer  there  than  at  home.  He  then  quoted 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Arch's  secretary  and  fellow 
traveller  in  Canada,  published  in  the  Daily  Neivs,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  voluntary  hardships  there  were 
greater  than  the  involuntary  ones  at  home.  The 
"haggard  faces  "of  the  Canadian  farmers  were  referred 
to,  and  the  labourers  were  described  a?  "lank  and 
miserable,"  and  both  contrasted  unfavourably  with  their 
English  brethren.  Mr.  Read  did  not  consider  that  the 
prospects  of  rising  which  new  countries  offered  should 
be  any  inducement  to  labourers  to  leave  home.  They 
were  told  they  might  become  landowners.  That  was 
a  big  word,  but  it  really  meant  this — doing  the  work 
of  two  men,  and  getting  the  wages  and  food  of  one. 
He  considered  that  at  home  every  labourer  could  in  ten 
years  have  his  own  cottage.  He  might  save  3^.  per 
week,  and  with  our  Post-office  savings  bank  that  would 
soon  amount  to  jf  100,  and  with  that  the  cottage  or 
garden  ground,  or  an  annuity,  might  be  purchased. 
With  regard  to  benefit  societies,  he  thought  that 
farmers  should  connect  themselves  more  closely  with 
them,  and  see  that  they  are  soun*1,  and  founded  on  just 
and  rational  principles.  Thsse  clubs,  he  thought, 
should  never  be  larger  than  the  county.  He  deprecated 
unions  becoming  friendly  societies,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  what  quotient  of  the  money  went 
for  trade  purposes  and  what  for  sick  benefit  ;  and  a 
person  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  paying 
into  it  might  then,  just  as  he  wanted  benefit,  discover 
that  all  the  money  had  been  used  for  trade  purposes, 
and  he  would  not  havi  it  in  his  power  to  say  he 
had  been  wronged  of  one  halfpenny. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  complaint  that  labourers  were 
under-educated,  but  he  feared  that  now  labourers 
were  to  be  over-educated.  Why,  then,  had  he 
assisted  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Children  Educa- 
tion Bill?  Because  Parliament  had  decreed  that 
every  child  should  be  educated,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  have  it  done  with  as  little  trouble  and 
expense  to  the  farmer  as  possible.  It  was  the  duty  of 
middle-class  men  to  see  whether  they  should  not  bring 
up  some  of  their  sons  as  skilled  labourers,  instead  of 
bringing  them  up  in  poor  gentility,  or  as  clerks.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  speiking  of  franchise,  but  in  a 
non-political  manner,  though  he  could  not  see  why  our 
electoral  system  wanted  to  be  re-modelled  every  seven 
years.  He  did  not  think  the  labourers  would  be  able 
to  do  much  with  it,  even  if  they  had  it.  Tenant- 
farmers  had  had  the  franchise  for  40  years,  and  yet  he 
was  the  only  tenant-farmer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  had  been  no  Acts  in  their  favour,  but  a  large 
number  against  their  interests.  If  labourers  obtained 
the  franchise,  they  might  help  farmers  to  abolish  the 
Game  Laws,  and  they  might  get  an  alteration  in  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  and  in  the  laws  affecting 
trades  unions,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax  ;  but 
it  would  not  elevate  the  labourer,  or  add  to  his  home 
comforts.  As  to  Mr.  Arch's  threat  about  coming  to 
Palace  Yard  with  600,000  labourers,  to  knock  for 
admission  at  the  doors  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
such  tall  talk  was  not  likely  to  advance  his  cause.  He 
believed  the  good  sound  sense  of  English  agricultural 
labourers  would  make  them  spend  their  increased 
wages  well ;  but  he  did  not  expect  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  save  like  the  French  peasantry,  to  whom    it 


was  as  natural  to  save  as  it  was  for  a  fish  to  swim. 
He  then  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
The  Agricultural  Labourer :  by  a  Farmer's  Son,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  though  from  this  movement 
farmers  would  suffer  at  first,  they  would  in  the  end  be 
the  gainers,  as  the  prices  of  things  would  naturally 
increase.  He  (Mr.  Read)  had  heard  the  same  argu- 
ment before,  and  though  they  were  now  getting  iod.  per 
pound  for  meat,  he  never  knew  that  that  was  any  conso- 
lation to  those  who  were  ruined  by  the  cattle  plague. 

He 'wished  to  testify  heartily  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  men  on  strike ;  although  they  had  been 
defiant,  sulky,  and  determined,  they  had  been  quiet, 
orderly,  and  peaceable,  and  they  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  Sheffield  operatives  in  similar  circumstances. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  when  we  considered 
the  advice  given  them  by  their  leaders  and  their  Press. 
If  only  one-tenth  of  the  things  with  which  their  Press 
charged  the  farmers  were  true,  they  ought  to  have 
been  crushed  long  ago.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the 
attitude  of  their  Press  reminded  him  of  the  curse  of  an 
old  Pope,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

"  He  cursed  him  living,  he  cursed  him  dying !  — 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  I 

But  what  gave  rise 

To  no  small  surprise 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

The  fact,  however,  was,  their  Press  had  overdone  it, 
and  the  labourers  knew  that  their  statements  were 
false.  Their  leaders  will  not  listen  to  reason.  At  the 
first  conference  between  the  tenant-farmers  and 
unionists,  the  first  question  the  latter  wished  dis- 
cussed was,  "To  whom  does  the  land  of  England 
belong?"  He  never  heard  that  the  miners  proposed 
the  question  to  their  employers,  "To  whom  do  the 
coal  mines  belong  ? "  though  they  might  with  more 
show  of  reason,  considering  the  enormous  sums  the 
people  have  been  paying  for  the  coals.  In  conclusion, 
he  referred  to  the  assistance  which  the  labourers  had 
received  from  external  sources.  Mr.  Morley  had  given 
£S00  for  emigration,  and  he  hoped  the  money  was 
used  for  that  purpose.  Everybody  outside  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  question:  The  London  Press  took  up 
their  grievances  and  urged   them  on,   but    when    the 


I  bakers  and  gasmen  of  London  threatened  to  do  the 
same,  then  it  was  the  Press  denounced  it  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms.  Many  persons  fancied  the  worst 
was  passed.  He  did  not  think  so,  though  he  hoped 
so.  Should  there  be  a  return  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  labourers,  he  strongly  advised  farmers  not  to 
repel  it,  but  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  confidence. 
Let  them  be  charitable,  without  cant  and  condescen- 
sion, and  they  would  again  win  their  trust.  But  there 
were  one  or  two,  very  few,  that  would  have  to  be 
treated  differently.  Those  they  must  meet  with  firm- 
ness, even  roughness,  and  all  their  power  to  harm 
would  be  at  an  end.  Considering  how  wrongly  they 
had  been  advised,  the  great  majority  of  the  labourers 
came  out  with  credit  to  themselves. 

A  condensed  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
this  address  appears  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 


On  Tuesday  evening  the  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  dined  together,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
retiring  President,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Badminton. 
Upwards  of  100  gentlemen  were  present,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.  ;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brereton,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  H.  Trethewy,  Mr.  T.  Congreve. 

In  proposing  "  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Club," 
the  Chairman  first  thanked  the  gentlemen  who  had 
read  papers  during  the  year.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
gratification  to  him,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  state  that  at 
no  former  period  had  the  Club  been  in  so  prosperous  a 
condition  as  now.  Fifty-nine  new  members  had  been 
elected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  Club  had  also  considerably  improved. 
He  owned  that  he  should  like  to  see  a  larger 
number  of  bon/i  fide  tenant-farmers  among  them,  and 
it  often  struck  him  as  remarkable  that  more  of  that 
class  of  agriculturists  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
obvious  advantages  of  the  institution.  He  feared, 
indeed,  that  tenant-farmers  were  rather  too  exclu- 
sive in  their  habits,  though  it  was  a  fault  which,  he 
hoped,  was  becoming  gradually  less  apparent  than 
formerly,  for  he  felt  sure  that  people,  whatever  their 
occupation,  who  confined  themselves  to  one  locality, 
acquired  contracted  ideas.  The  discussion  during  the 
last  12  months  had  been  important.  They  had  em- 
braced the  education  of  the  farmer,  the  large  and  the 
small  farm  system,  the  progress  of  steam  cultivation, 
the  storage  of  water,  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  All  these  questions  had 
been  introduced  by  gentlemen  who  had  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  devoted  a  large  measure  of  ability 
to  their  consideration.  The  advantages  of  the  Club, 
however,  were  not  confined  merely  to  its  discussions, 
for  the  social  intercourse  and  the  intercommunication 
of  so  many  minds  collected  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  must  also  have  been  productive  of  valuable 
results.  The  advantages  were  such,  indeed,  as  they 
could  not  obtain  by  confining  themselves  to  their  local 
clubs,  however  good  they  might  be  ;  and  he  himself, 
after  iS  years'  membership,  was  willing  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  always 
been  received,   and  the  valuable  information  he  had 


accumulated  by  associating  with  the  members  of  the 
Club. 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Read,  M.P., 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  defended  himself  lor 
having,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  allowed  the 
Tenant-right  Bill  to  be  dropped.  He  also  combated 
the  statement  that  the  land  of  England  could  be  made 
to  double  its  present  amount  of  produce.  It  was  a  much 
easier  matter,  he  said,  to  produce  fertility  than  to  main- 
tain it ;  and  his  serious  conviction  was  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  get  a  farm  into  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  to  maintain  its  fertility  afterwards.  It  was 
the  first  pound  of  manure  that  paid  best,  and  the  last 
shilling  that  often  spoiled  the  lot.  Land  would  not 
always  answer  to  the  whip  the  second  or  third  time  as 
on  the  first.  He  was  astonished,  therefore,  to  hear  so 
painstaking,  careful,  and  thoughtful  a  statesman  as 
the  Earl  of  Derby  saying  that  it  was  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  land  of  England  might  be  made 
to  double  its  present  produce,  and,  still  more,  that  Lord 
Leicester  should  back  up  that  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Read) 
would  not  say  anything  uncomplimentary  to  the  Hoik- 
ham  tenantry,  but  he  was  prepared  to  assert  that  on 
three-fourths  of  the  estate  no  more  corn  was  grown 
now  than  20  years  ago.  It  was  farmed  rather  well 
then,  and  had  been  farmed  right  well  since,  but  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  produce.  The  other  fourth, 
which  had  been  indifferently  farmed,  might  have  been 
brought  up  to  a  fair  position  ;  but  he  contended  that, 
after  reaching  a  certain  point  of  perfection,  with  our 
limited  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  science  generally, 
all  their  science  failed  them,  and  when  they  had  passed 
a  certain  limit  they  could  go  no  further.  Then  it  was 
constantly  said,  "See  what  your  landlords' laws  have 
done  for  you.  You  do  not  grow  one-half  the  Wheat 
that  you  ought."  Well,  it  was  not  for  him  to  defend 
either  the  landlords  or  the  landlords'  laws  ;  but  it  so 
happened  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  so  excep- 
tionally bad,  this  country  was  growing  more  corn  than 
any  other  under  heaven.  We  raised  double  per  acre 
the  corn  that  was  grown  in  France,  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
were  ahead  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  Europe. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Read  gave  "The  Health  of  the 
Chairman,"  and  Mr.  Thompson  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  proposed  "Success  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Three  Ringdoms,"  and 
the  toast  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Treadwell. 
"The  Health  of  the  President  Elect"  was  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Trethewy,  and  Mr.  Major-Lucas  responded. 
The  other  toasts  were  "  Prosperity  to  the  Smithfield 
Cattle  Club,"  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Trevor 
Lee  Senior;  "The  Health  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,"  acknowledged  by  Mr.  II.  Cuil'FINS  ; 
"  The  Health  of  Mr.  CoRBETT  (the  secretary),  and 
"The  Visitors,"  in  whose  behalf  Mr.  Head  returned 
thanks. 

THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  the 
President  for  the  current  year,  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  included  Viscount  Bridport,  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  Lord  Chesham,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Thompson 
(Chairman  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club),  Mr.  C.  Can- 
trell,  Mr.  Moore,  and  others. 

The  report  of  the  Council  congratulated  the  Club  on 
the  character  of  this  year's  exhibition,  and  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  request  was 
made  for  suggestions  of  any  improvements  that  might 
appear  to  the  members  to  be  desirable. 

The  report  (which  we  must  give  next  week)  was 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the  meeting,  to  invite 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  Club  for  1S75.  No  communication 
had  yet  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  Club  with  his 
Royal  Highness,  but,  should  the  meeting  accede  to  the 
proposal,  he  thought  there  was  every  probability  that 
his  Royal  Highness  would  gladly  accept  the  office,  for 
during  the  past  week,  when  he  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) had  the  honour  of  paying  a  visit  to  him,  his 
Royal  Highness  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  stock 
he  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  Smithfield  show,  and 
requested  him,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  to  go  round  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
give  their  opinion  ;  and  his  Royal  Highgess  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  when  they  returned  to  the  house, 
that  they  did  not  give  him  much  hope  of  his  winning 
many  prizes.  The  opinion  then  expressed  had  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  judges  here,  but  he  thought  that, 
as  he  knew  his  Royal  Highness  took  a  very  deep  inte- 
rest in  agriculture,  he  would  accept  the  office  if  the 
Club  chose  to  ask  him.  He  hoped,  then,  it  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  his  Royal  Highness 
should  be  invited  to  become  President  for  the  year  1S75. 

The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Turner  (Chington,  Sussex), 
the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Hardwicke. 

The  trustees  and  hon.  secretary  were  also  re-elected. 

Mr.  L.  Willmore  (Newarke,  Leicester),  having 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  that  no  gentle- 
man be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Club 
until  he  has  been  a  member  three  years,  formally  sub- 
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mitted  his  motion,  and  Mr.  Moore  Stevens  seconded 
it ;  whereupon  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Crosskill,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thurnell,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  that  in  place  of  this  the  house  list 
of  candidates  should  have  the  date  of  election  appended 
to  each  name  should  be  adopted,  and  this  amendment 
having  been  put  to  a  show  ot  hands,  it  was  carried  by 
52  to  15. 

Viscount  BRIDrORT  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  Grace  the  President. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M. P.,  and  carried  amid  loud  cheers. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  :  I  beg  to  return  you 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  I  feel  a  sort  of  hereditary  interest 
in  this  club,  and  assure  you  that  of  all  the  honours  to 
which  I  have  succeeded  there  is  none  which  I  take  a 
greater  interest  in  than  in  its  welfare.  I  had  hoped 
that  on  this  occasion,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
the  President  of  the  Club,  I  should  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  champion  prize  for  sheep.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  I  have  not  been  successful  :  but  it 
is  some  consolation  to  me,  in  the  want  of  success  that  I 
have  experienced,  to  believe  that  the  sheep  which  I  do 
exhibit  are  not  a  disgrace  to  the  flock.  I  believe  also 
that  they  were  beaten  by  a  pen  of  sheep  that  were  their 
superiors  ;  and  that  being  the  case  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  complain.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
gratification  to  me  if  my  last  act  as  President  of  the 
Club  will  be  t'o  secure  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  its  President  for  the  year  1S75. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was  announced  that 
the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  members 
of  the  Council  in  place  of  the  eight  retiring ;  viz.  :— 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  j  Mr.  W.  Rigdcn,  Mr.  J. 
Howard,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Farthing,  Mr.  Bowley,  Mr. 
Duckliam,  Mr.  J.  N.  Beasley,  and  Mr.  Ralph  New- 
ton. The  retiring  members  were  : — Mr.  T.  C.  Booth, 
Mr.  John  Giblelt,  Mr.  R.  Hornsby,  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  H.  Overman,  Mr.  T.  I..  Senior,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner.  The  election  was  conducted  by 
voting  papers  and  scrutiny. 


m  mtt\\*  math. 

East  Lothian  :  Dec.  I. — During  the  past  fortnight 
the  weather  has  been  rather  mild  for  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  high  winds  and  frequent  showers  have  been 
not  uncommon.  It  has  never  been  so  very  wet,  how- 
ever, as  to  wholly  stop  the  sowing  of  Wheat.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  crop  remains  still  to  be  sown,  but 
under  no  circumstances  hardly  can  its  accomplishment 
be  so  difficult  as  last  year.  The  few  lots  of  Potatos 
remaining  to  be  lifted  a  fortnight  ago  are  now  all  under 
thatch  and  earth,  and  from  all  accounts  to  hand  are 
keeping  well.  Many  farmers,  however,  complain  of 
their  crop  being  one  half  diseased,  now  that  they  have 
got  time  to  dress  them  over.  Prices  for  good  Potatos 
do  not  seem  to  be  on  the  rise.  A  good  sharp  frost,  I 
daresay,  would  help  them  a  bit.  Turnips  have  been 
growing  very  much  of  late  ;  where  they  were  to  be  seen 
very  small  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  they  are  now  found 
to  be  moderately  good-sized  Turnips.  Barley  has  of  late 
advanced  2s.  per  quarter,  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
at  its  present  price,  the  quantity  of  foreign  Barley 
being  small  this  year,  and  not  a  very  fine  sample. 
Wheat  is  as  yet  out  of  condition,  but  only  requires 
cold  weather  and  frosts  to  make  it  right.  Cattle  at 
Edinburgh  the  last  week  were  30^.  per  head  dearer 
than  at  Hallow  Fair,  and  the  quality  was  rather  poor 
they,  however,  met  a  ready  sale,  as  most  people  are 
inclined  to  keep  more  than  their  usual  number  of  stock 
this  year.  The  work  done  during  the  past  week  has 
been  grubbing,  harrowing,  and  then  ploughing  land 
after  Potatos ;  ploughing  stubble,  sowing  Wheat, 
carting  and  storing  up  Turnips  and  threshing  Wheat, 
Oats  and  Barley  :  work  to  be  done  this  week  much 
about  the  same.   H.  Bertram. 

Wester  Ross :  Dec.  1. — The  weather,  although 
exceedingly  stormy  for  several  days,  has  been  fresh  and 
open,  and  admitted  of  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  work 
being  accomplished  in  fair  condition.  We  have  been 
continuously  occupied  with  preparing  for  and  sowing 
Wheat,  and  should  the  weather  continue  fine  for  other 
three  days,  we  would  have  the  whole  breadth  sown — 
about  75  acres.  We  have  all  the  green  crop  lot  still  to 
plough,  and  as  it  is  very  large — about  100  acres — we 
shall  be  abundantly  occupied  for  a  while  to  come. 

North  Lancashire  :  Dec.  2. — Since  Tuesday  last 
the  weather  has  been  unsettled — wet,  with  thick  murky 
atmosphere,  which  has  effectually  stopped  outdoor 
work.  Farmers  here  are  beginning  to  realise  the  value 
of  steam- threshing  machines,  and  a  large  portable  one 
is  yearly  hired  to  do  the  work  on  farms  where  stationary 
engines  have  not  been  erected.  The  prices  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  improving,  as  farmers  have  disposed  of 
most  of  their  surplus  stocks,  and  do  not  glut  the 
markets  so  much  now  that  rent  day  has  passed.   R. 

Chalk  Land  Farm,  Berks  :  Dec.  8. — Such  a  con- 
tinuation of  delightful  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year 
has  scarcely  ever  been  experienced  before.  The  l?te 
sown  Wheat  has  been  planted  under  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  that  which  is  up  looks  strong  and  healthy. 
All  other  kinds  of  outdoor  work  is  being  done  very 
satisfactorily  ;  roots  are  now  all  stored  in  good  condi- 
tion, which   will  greatly,  tend  to  their   keeping   well 


through  the  winter.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  thriving  fast, 
owing  to  the  dry  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
also  causes  the  prices  to  remain  steady. 

East  Lothian  :  Dec.  S.—  The  weather  during  the 
past  week  has  not  been  quite  so  favourable  for  Wheat 
sowing.  On  the  5th  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
since  then  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  farm,  except  in 
the  way  of  turning  over  stubble.  The  present  winter, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  a  very  open  one,  and  so 
both  Turnips  and  grass  are  still  growing,  and  stock  of 
all  kinds  are  thriving  remarkably  well.  The  work  done 
during  the  past  week  has  been  carting  out  manure  on  to 
stubbles,  ploughing  stubbles  and  Potato  land,  sowing  a 
little  Wheat,  threshing  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  and 
carting  home  Turnips.  Work  to  be  done,  much  about 
the  same     //  B. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

%*  Messrs.  Howard's  Reapers  and  Mowers. — An 
article  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  announced  foi 
publication  in  this  number,  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed. 

Cough  :  Cawjce.  We  know  of  no  cause  for  chronic 
cough  in  a  yearling  bull  but  parasites  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  an 
egg  and  a  pint  of  milk,  may  be  given  twice  a  week  ; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  advice  of  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  before  attempting  any  treatment. 
We  cannot  gather  anything  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
continued  cough  from  your  description. 

Keep- FOR  Stores:  A  Subscriber  Jrom  the  Commence- 
ment asks,  r,  What  quantity  of  straw  is  required  to  be 
used  so  as  to  consume  properly,  with  store  cattle  in  the 
house  tied  up,  an  acre  of  Swede  Turnips,  say  20  tons? 
2,  How  many  cattle  will  an  acre  of  Turnips  and  proper 
quantity  of  straw  keep  in  good  store  condition,  say  for 
one  month  ?  The  Turnips  are  supposed  to  be  20  tons 
to  the  acre.  [Twenty  tons  of  Turnips  will  yield  \  cwt. 
per  diem  to  8  beasts  for  3  months.  If  you  give  these 
beasts  20  lb.  a-piece  of  clean  straw,  and  cut  it  into  chaff, 
and  pulp  the  h  cwt.  of  roots  among  them,  and  throwover 
the  straw  when  chaffed  some  hot  and  saltish  linseed 
soup,  equal  to  1  lb.  of  linseed  daily  boiled  for  each 
beast,  they  will  do  well.  You  will  want  20  tons  of  clean 
roots,  3  tons  of  straw,  and  2  quarters  of  linseed  for 
your  8  beasts  for  3  months.] 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Dec  8. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  this  morning's  market. 
English  Wheat  brought  barely  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight  ;  for  foreign  there  was  a  fair  inquiry,  at  about 
that  day's  prices,  excepting  for  American,  for  which 
holders  conceded  n.  per  qr.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  value  of  Barley  or  Peas.  Beans  brought  rather  more 
money.  New  Oats  were  a  trifle  cheaper,  but  old  corn 
sold  at  fully  late  rates.  Maize  steady.  Flour  fully  as 
dear. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.\ 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  62—64  Red 60—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65— 66  Red 62—66 

—  Talavera  66—70 

—  Norfolk    I     —      Red.... 

—  Foreign    53  —  7*  j 

BARLEV,grind&dist.,36st042i..Chev.       —      Malting  ..  43— 52 

—  Foreign.. grinding  and  distilling  26—35  Malting  ..  35—36 
Oats,  Esse*  and  Suffolk   |     — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      —      Feed   ,. 

—  Irish Potatoj     —     iFecd  •• 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 30  Feed   .. 

Rye.' 36-40  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    — 

Beans,  Mazagan 331.  to  361. ..  Tick  36— 40  Harrow  ..  36—40 

—  Pigeon — J.  to — s.. .Winds     —      Longpod  .      — 

—  Foreign Small)     —      Egyptian  .  35— 36 

Peas,  White,  Essex.and  Kent..  Boilers  40— 43  Suffolk  ..  42—45 

—  Maple,  —1.  to  —  s. Grey  35—37  Foreign  . .  39—43 

Maize I     —      Foreign  ..  30— 33 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44— 50  Country 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30— 75  Per  sack..  40—75 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10. 
The  corn  market  to-day  presented  a  dull  appearance, 
business  being  greatly  impeded  by  the  prevalence  of  fog. 
There  were  moderate  supplies  of  English  Wheat,  the 
better  qualities  of  which  were  chiefly  in  request  at  the 
rates  current  on  Monday  last.  Foreign  Wheat  met  with 
a  slow  sale,  and  with  some  difficulty  supported  previous 
currencies.  Barley  remained  steady  both  in  value  and 
demand.  Malt  sold  quietly,  on  former  terms.  Sound 
Oats  were  firm,  but  other  kinds  were  in  some  instances  a 
trifle  cheaper.  Maize  was  quite  as  dear,  though  cautiously 
dealt  in.  Beans  and  Peas  were  unaltered.  Flour  was 
very  quiet,  and  no  appreciable  variation  occurred  in 
prices. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  bv  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 
Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 
1290 


9280 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 

570 


2870 


Qrs. 
1380 
no 


Flour. 


I       3"\  I 
i      —    oris. 


Liverpool,  Dec.  9. — There  was  a  moderate  attend- 
ance. Wheat  in  better  request,  at  the  extreme  prices  of 
last  Friday,  and  in  some  cases  id.  per  cental  more  is 
made  on  fine  qualities.  Flour  slow  of  sale,  at  late  rates. 
Beans,  Oats,  and  Oatmeal  are  unaltered.  Indian  Corn, 
owing  to  light  shipments,  makes  is.  per  qr.  advance ; 
mixed  American,  36*. 


Nov.    1  .. 

—  8  .. 

—  15  •■ 

—  22  .. 

—  29  .. 
Dec.     6  .. 

Average 


Wheat. 


Sgsiod 


60 
61 
61 
61 
61 


60  11 


Barley. 


435  \d 

43  o 

44  8 
44     5 

44  5 

45  o 


Oats. 


25J  od 


'5 


SEED  MARKET. 
Our  markets  have  been  well  attended  this  week,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  London  of  a  large  number  of  agricul- 
turists and  others,  who  have  come  up  to  the  cattle  show. 
Although,  as  is  usual  about  Christmas  time,  the  business 
doing  is  small  in  extent,  there  is  a  decidedly  better  feel- 
ing in  the  trade.  Red  Clover  seed  is  very  firm,  with 
quite  an  upward  tendency.  Some  few  sales  of  white 
Clover  have  been  made,  at  an  advance  of  is.  to  2s.  per 
cwt.  Fine  samples  of  Alsike  continue  to  realise  high 
rates.  Trefoil  seed  is  in  good  request.  Foreign  Italian 
is  reported  to  be  getting  scarce  ;  it  is  consequently  quoted 
is.  per  bale  dearer.  Bird  seeds  exhibit  no  change.  Blue 
boiling  Peas,  owing  to  the  colder  weather,  meet  with  a 
better  demand. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HOPS. 
Borough  Market,  Dec.  n. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  that  business  is 
quiet,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  revival 
until  after  Christmas.  Holders  of  Hops  generally  ex- 
press confidence  that  throughout  the  early  part  of  next 
year  consumers  will  have  to  purchase  considerably,  as  the 
trade  hitherto  has  been  of  a  very  retail  character.  Conti- 
nental markets  are,  as  a  rule,  dull,  and  cheaper. 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  8. 
We  have  a  larger  supply  of  Beasts  ;  there  is,  however, 
a  fair  demand,  and  prices  are  scarcely  altered.  Some 
middling  qualities  are  left  unsold,  but  a  good  clearance  is 
effected  of  choice  descriptions.  There  are  a  few  more 
Sheep  ;  choice  qualities  are  not  lower,  but  trade  is  dull 
for  other  kinds,  and  a  clearance  is  not  effected.  There 
is  a  demand  for  choice  Calves,  at  higher  rates.  Our 
foreign  supply  consists  of  820  Beasts,  7000  Sheep,  180 
Calves,  and  30  Pigs  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  195  Beasts  ; 
from  Ireland,  800  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  250  ;  and 
2655  Beasts  and  25  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and 
Home  Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns  . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds      . . 

Do.  Shorn 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


4to6 
0-6 

4—5 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

6    4to6    8 


6    8-7 


Best     Long-wools 

Do.  Shorn  . .        . .  — 

1  Ewes  &  2d  quality    5    8—6 

Do.  Shorn  . .       . .  — 

(  Lambs      . .         . .       . .  — 

Calves  ..  ..5  4—6 
i  Pigs  ..         ..     4    0—5 

,  230  ;  Pigs,  70. 


Beasts,  4720  ;  Sheep,  15,760  ;  Calves, 
Thursday,  Dec.  n. 
We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  quality 
good.  Trade  is  very  dull,  and  Monday's  quotations 
cannot  be  realised  throughout.  The  number  of  Sheep  is 
small,  yet  more  than  equal  to  the  demand  ;  a  few  choicest 
qualities  are  disposed  of  at  Monday's  prices,  otherwise 
our  quotations  are  merely  nominal.  There  are  but  few 
Calves,  and  prices  are  not  altered.  There  are  60  English 
Milch  Cows  on  offer  ;  trade  is  bad  for  them.  We  have 
a  good  supply  of  Dutch,  which  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  450  Beasts,  80 
Milch  Cows,  2030  Sheep,  100  Calves,   and  25  Pigs. 


(Per  stone  of  81b.) 


s.d. 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

Best     Long-wools    6    4to6    6 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5    8—6    o 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  — 

Lambs       . .         . .        . .  — 

Calves      ..         ..5    4— b'    6 

Pigs  ..  ..     4     o-5     o 

Sheep,  4870  :   Calves,  140  ;  Pigs,  85. 


4to6 
0-6 
2—5 


6    8—7 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts . 

Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds       . . 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  1470 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Dec.  n. 

Best  Fresh  Butter       ioj.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  16s.        „ 

Small  Pork,  4s.  id.  to  5s.  id.  :   Large  Pork,  +r.    id.  to 
45.  6d.  per  8  lb. 


HAY.— Per   Load  of  36    Trusses. 
Whitechapbl,  Tuesday,  Dec.  9. 
The    market  to-day    was  very  dull,   business    being 
checked  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  dense  fog.     The 
supplies  offering  were  large,  and  prices  in  most  instances 
favoured  buyers. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    72s.to  781.  1  Prime  old  Clover. .  8or.to    961. 

Inferior  do 50        70        Inferior  do.  do.     ..60        70 

Prime  New  Hay   . .  —         —       Prime  2d  cut  do. . .     —        — 

Inferior —         —     I  New  Clover  . .      ..     —        — 

Straw       31         4o        Inferior  do —        — 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Dec.  9. 
Sup    Meadow    Hay  8os.to  8Sr.     Inferior  Clover    ..   70s.  to    86s. 

Inferior  do 60        72        Prune  2d  cut  do. ..  —  - 

Newdo —        —      1  New  do —  — 

Inferiordo -        -        Straw         ..  ..   40  44 

Superior  Clover     ..100      108  Joshua  Baker. 

COALS.— Dec.  10. 

Walls  End  Harton,  28J.  3d.;  Walls  End  Haswell, 
301.  6d.;  Walls  End  Hartlepool,  30s.  3d.;  Walls  End 
East  Hartlepool,  301.  3d.—  Ships  at  market,  11  ;  sold,  8  ; 
unsold,  3  ;  at  sea,  15. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A   NEIV  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 


THE 


Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,  1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


AFTER  thirty    years'  association  with   "  THE   GARDENERS'   CHRONICLE? 
\    THE  AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and    the    double 
J_     V.  space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 

Full  Market  Reports, 


Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies. 

Estates  and  Farms. 

A  Veterinary  Editor. 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural    History, 

&c.  &c. 

Agricultural  Machinery, 
Patents  and  Inventions. 


lustrations. 


FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given. 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture— their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FAJIM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences, 
Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture. Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known — 
Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS — wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c.  ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History ;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages  ;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad: — all  these 
will  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;   Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.O.O.    TO   BE   MADE   PAYABLE   AT   THE   KING   STREET   POST  OFFICE,   W.C,  TO  WILLIAM   RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C 
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PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA  AVENUE,  and  15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ^13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  £14  5 s.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : — 


Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER  and  CO.,    13,    Rumford 
Place,  Liverpool 

Messrs.  WM,    SMITH    and   CO.,     10,     Corn    Street, 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn 


Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO.,  160,  High 

Street,  Hull 
Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — ,£14  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  £1$  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 

This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  GUARANTEED 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  and  CO. 

Offices — no,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times;  and  alt  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  tried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains  ;  l'eas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables ; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees. 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  douule  the  pkoduce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
lunous  to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use. 

Cash  prices  :  £12  per  ton,  151.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  3i.  and  $t.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  (Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,  N. 

Note.—  W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  vitfA, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS'    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant-Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chairman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director— ]AM.KS  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C,  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109.  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch—  jo,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 


held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with 
out  fiyther  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  or, 
the  Royal  Farms. 


:  last  30  years  on 


Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents, 

C  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 

Chief  Offices,  iorj,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C 

ACTON    BRIDGE    CORN    and    BONE    MILLS, 
near  Weaverham,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
T.  AND  I.  ASTLES,  Proprietors. 
These  Works,  situated  on  the   bank   of  the    River  Weaver,   and 
worked  by  water-power,  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  an  addi- 
tional and  very  powerful  Bone  Mill  has  been  erected 

The  Proprietors  ofler  for  Sale— 
GROUND  BONES. 
F.F.F.    SOUTH  AMERICAN    LEG  BONES,  ground  to  extreme 

fineness,  at  £10  per  ton. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Bone 

Ash  was  largely  used  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  dried  with 

f.l.f.  Bone  Dust.     Price  /8  10s.  per  ton,  or  {fi  for  lots  of  five  tons. 

BON  ES,  steamed  and  specially  prepared,  £,7  IOJ-  Per  ton- 

INDIAN  CORN,  American,  mixed,  of  best  quality,  kibbled  and 

ground  to  fine  Meal. 
OATS,  BEANS,  &c. 

All  Manures,  bags  included,  delivered  free  at  Acton  Bridge  Station, 
on  London  and  North- Western  Railway.     Corn  Sacks  to  be  returned. 


SIX  MEDALS   AWAEDED   TO 

JAilES  GIBBS  AND   COMPANY, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MANURE    IN    USE. 

Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  Genuine  unless  the  Bags  dear  the  Trade  Mark,  and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal. 

ALSO,  GIBBS'  BONE,  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

AND      IN      THE     HIGHEST     CONDITION. 


PARTICULARS    OF 

JAMES    GIBBS    AND     COMPANY, 

Works— VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E,,  and  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH.  Offices— 16,  MARK  LANE,   LONDON,  E.C, 

OR    THEIR    AGENTS. 

RANSOMES,    SIMS  &  HEAD, 

ARE    EXHIBITING    AT    THEIR 

STAND    No.  18,    SMITH  FIELD    CLUB    CATTLE    SHOW, 


The  LARGEST  and  BEST  COLLECTION  of  PLOUGHS 

they  have  ever  exhibited  at  a  Smithfield  Show, 

New  Patent  STRAW-BURNING  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 


PATENT     FINISHING     STEAM-THRESHING 

MACHINE, 
PATENT  STAR  HORSE  RAKES  and  HAYMAKERS. 


CATALOGUES    GRATIS    ON    APPLICATION. 


ORWELL      WORKS,     IPSWICH. 
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THE     LONDON     MANURE     COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  RONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,     Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &C 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 

HILLS'     MANUREST 

TURNIP  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL  MANURE, 

CORN    AND    GRASS     MANURE, 

DISSOLVED  BONES, 

SUPERPHOSPHATES     OF     LIME 

(25  to  40  per  cent,  and  upwards), 

Concentrated   Pnosphatic-Armnoniacal    Manures 

(20,  22,  25  Soluble  Phosphate— 6,  10,  n  Ammonia), 

And  other  Special  Manures. 


Manufactured  by 

F.  C.  HILLS  &  CO., 

Deptford  and  East  Greenwich,  London. 
StanO!^  GALLERY,  Stan<f207. 

SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 


G.   W.    MURRAY   &   CO., 

BANFF  FOUNDRY,  SCOTLAND, 

WILL    EXHIBIT 

THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S 

Champion    Double    Furrow     Ploughs, 

which  gained  the 

TWO  FIRST  PRI/.ES  of  £w. 
"  Tiny"  Threshing  Machines, 

For  HAND  or  OTHER  POWER. 
Has    gained    many    Silver    Medals    and    High    Money    Prizes. 

Chain  Pumps, 

For  LIFTING  LIQUIDS  ol  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Was  awarded  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's 

SIL  VER  MEDAL. 

Turnip  and  Mangel  Sowers, 

The  most  perfect  in  use. 
Over  a  Thousand  Testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  them. 


Messrs.  J,  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  1S73, 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON     FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit  Trees 

on   the   French   system,  and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The   Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


4s.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

25.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  zs.  6d.  and  3J.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &   BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,   Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  J  he  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS.  per  doz. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  Wires  :  one    s.   d. 

required  for  each  line  of  wire 4    ° 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts 20 

Galvanized  Wall  Eyes     ..         .06 

Galvanized  Wire    ..         ..    per  100  yards.  2s.,  2s.  6d.  and    3    o 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  aDOve  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
!^*  Illustrated  and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 

Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard)  24  inches  hig) 

Size 
of 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 

0 

a  0 

Or 
Medium 
Quality. 

OJ 

1 

0 

O  8  m 

u5§ 

s.   d.        1  s.   d. 

s.   d. 

2  in. 
1  %  in. 
i|in. 

Dogs  or  Poultry  . 
Small  Rabbits,  &c. 
Smallest  Rabbits 

>9 
19 

0    3;!   18   0    4!    17 

0  4.1  18  0  si  17 

0    5J  18  0    6|  ]i7 

0  sf 

0    6| 
0     8 

z   in. 
|in. 
gin. 

Poultry,  &c. 
Poultry,  &c. 
Aviaries,  &c. 

1., 

120 
;22 

0  10     18 

1  ij  19 
1  10    20 

x    oj  17 

1  4     18 

2  0     19 

1     4 

1  7 

2  3 

1  in. 

Aviaries,  &c.      . . 

22 

2    6     20    2     8     19 

0    3 

%*  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 

and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 

Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Office 

a-90,  CANN 

DN 

STREE 

T,   L( 

)N 

DON. 

II 


HOLLIDAY,    Practical    Wikewukkek, 

LV.  2A,  Portobcllo  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  arc  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 

all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  ol  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
13  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  011506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


PATENT     GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 
Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Ynrvf 

Price,  5J.  6d.  each  ; 


W 


by  post,  51.  8d. 

Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company, 

Sole  Agent— WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

83  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


Birmingham  Snow,  1873.— Stand,  No.  93. 
Smithfield  Show,      1873,-Stand,  No.  48, 

By  Royal  Appointment. 

&    VJj-     »  To  the 


To 

Her  Majesty, 

By    Special    Warrant, 

dated   December  27,  1865, 


Princf.  of  Wales, 

By     Special     Warrant, 

dated   February   10,  1866 


DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &:c. 
*'  GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  AVy  to  Farriery,  £2  16s.  6d.,  and  £6  6s, 

Each    preparation  can   be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used   throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit "  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  ISON  &  HEWITT, 

2!,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


MUDIE    &    SONS, 

News  Agents  and  Stationers, 

15,  Coventry  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  W,, 

will  supply  the  New  Paper, 
"THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE," 
at  the   following  rates,  payable  in  advance,  in- 
cluding   postage    to   any   part    of    the    United 
Kingdom: — Three  Months,   5-f.  ;    Six   Months, 
9-r.  gd. ;  Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  to  Mudie  &  Sons'  as  above. 


MUDIE  and  SONS  having  carried  on  the  Business 
of  GENERAL  NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS  for 
SIXTY  YEARS,  their  patrons  may  feci  assured  that  alt  orders  with 
which  they  may  favour  them  will  receive  strictest  attention. 

As  the  regular  delivery  of  Newspapers  is  most  essential,  Mudie  St 
Sons  print  the  entire  address  of  Subscribers  on  the  wrappers  (when 
ordered  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  Papers  being  duly  received. 

Mudie  &  Sons  supply  all  the  London  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
by  MORNING,  EVENING,  and  FOREIGN  MAILS,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Colonies,  and  all  Foreign  Countries. 

Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  Country  Newspapers. 

Books  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Remittance. 

Price  LISTS  of  M  U DIE'S  celebrated  PLAYING  CARDS,  STEEL 
PENS,  and  General  STATIONERY,  free  on  application. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    1841— 
1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition.     Price  £10  105. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates   in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Brazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  Zd.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months ;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL    DIRECTIONS    for  the   ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative   to   Rose   Culture,   together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 

? resent   time.     By   John    Cranston.    Ring's   Acre   Nurseries,   near 
Icreford.     Price    is.    6d.,    or    free    by    post    from    the    Author    for 
20  postage  stamps. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains.  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C;  or  to  the  Author. 


New  Work,  entitled 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  with  VARIEGATED 
and  COLOURED  FOLIAGE.— The  hrst  Volume,  in  quarto, 
handsomely  bound,  will  appear  this  month  (December),  and  will  con- 
tain 30  Plates,  of  which  as  beautifully  Chromoltthographcd.  Each 
Plate  will  be  accompanied  with  full  description,  history,  mode  of 
culture,  &c.  Price  of  the  English  Edition,  17s.,  post  free.  French 
Edition,  20  francs. 

Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  had  free  from  the 
Publisher,  ALEXIS  DA LLI EKE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium  ;  or 
from  Messrs.  K.  51  LB ER RAD  AND  SON,  Si  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Power  Street,  London,  E.C. 

On  December  20  will  be  published, 

THE   NEW   QUARTERLY    MAG  A  /INK. 
Price  as.  6d. 
A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 
Two  Talcs   of  considerable  length  arc  begun  and  ended    in   each 
Number. 

the  Magazine  i>  open  u>  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to 
Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  Xew  Quarterly  Magaaim  contains  more  printed  matter  than 
any  published  Magazine-. 

Contents  of  Numrer  2. 
Travels  in  Portugal  (continued).     By  John  Latoucta. 
The  Author  of"  Evelina." 

Splendidc  Mendax  :  a  Novel.     By  John  Dangerficlil. 
Hare  Pottery  and  Porcelain.     By  Ludwig  Kilter. 
Sully:  Soldier  and  Statesman. 
Winter  in  Madeira. 
On  the  Stage  :  a  Story. 
Spiritualism  :  a  Note. 


London 


WARD,  LOCK  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row. 


December  13,  1873.] 
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GrARDEIERS'  CHEOIICLE  SHEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  will  be  issued  to  all 
subscribers  to  "  The  Gardeners  Chronicle  and  Agricul- 
tural Gazelle  "  with  the  Number  for  December  20. 

The  Almanac  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by   W.  RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  is.,  or  Free  by  Post  for  is.  i  \d., 

THE      GARDENERS'     YEAR-BOOK, 

AND   ALMANAC   FOR   1874. 

By  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  Co-Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture." 

"The  Gardeners'  Year-Book"  will  contain,  besides  the  information  usually  found  in  Almanacs,  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information,  and  numerous  useful  Tables  in  connection  with  Horticulture  ;  a  Complete  Garden 
Calendar;  Notices  of  all  Horticultural,  Flori  cultural,  and  Pomological  Novelties,  and  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
matter  useful  to  Horticulturists. 

"JOURNAL  of  HORTICULTURE"  OFFICE,  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS 
and  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together  with 
a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  de  Visile  Albums,  &c.,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  (or  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgale  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
E,C.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 


Notice. 

[By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 

To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

ADAMS   and    FRANCIS   INSERT   ADVERTISE- 
MENTS    in     all     Newspapers,    Magazines,    and    Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 
ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  cencrally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  3r.  6d.,  cloth, 

FROM      JANUARY      to      DECEMBER 
a  Book  for  Children. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  is.,  by  post,  is.  3d.,  the  ILLUSTRATED 

FARMERS'    and    GARDENERS'    ALMANAC    for 
1874,   containing,   in   addition  to   the    ordinary   Contents   of  an 
Almanac,  a  variety  of  matters  of  interest  to  Farmers. 

London  :  FARMER  OFFICE,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ; 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Silver  Medal,  1872. 

JEMMETT'S     ESTATE    and    FARM     ACCOUNT 
BOOK. 
"  Superior  to  any  we  have  seen." — The  Times. 
"  It  is  concise  and  simple." — Jas,  Sanderson,  Esq. 
"  Shall  do  ray  best  to  recommend  it  wherever  and  whenever  I  have 
an  opportunity.  — Jno.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jemmeit,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Binfield,  Berks,  is  open  to  give 
information,  and  arrange  the  accounts  for  any  owner  ot  estates  need 
ing  to  be  put  in  a  business  condition. 

SIMPKIN:  London.        LOVEJOY  :  Reading. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE,  of  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  London,  N.,  is  OPEN  to  ENGAGE  a  FRUIT 
FOREMAN.  Good  and  progressive  wages  will  be  given  to  a  Man 
who  thoroughly  knows  his  business  and  can  be  well  recommended. 


WANTED,  as  HEAD  GARDENER,  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Man,  also  a  SECOND  GARDENER,  accus- 
tomed to  outdoor  Cultivation,  and  with  no  objection  to  Cows  and 
Pigs.  Good  wages  and  house.— M.  DAY,  20,  Robert  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


To  Under  Gardeners  (Total  Abstainers). 

WANTED,  an  UNDER  GARDENER.  Must  have 
experience  in  the  Management  of  Hothouse  Fires,  and  general 
Propagation  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  be  able  to  take  charge  in  the 
Gardener's  absence.  To  live  in  a  lodge,  with  garden.  Applicants  to 
state  wages,  number  of  family,  and  age.— X.,  Post  Office,  Shrivenham, 
Berks. 


BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21s.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


WANTED,  as  APPRENTICE,  byaMarket  Gardener 
and  Nurseryman,  a  strong  active  Lad,  about  14. — WILLIAM 
CUTLER,  Seedsman,  &c,  Seacroft,  near  Leeds. 


WANTED,  as  STOKER,  a  middle-aged  Man  ;  one 
that  has  previously  had  Charge  of  Fires  preferred.  He  would 
be  required  to  till  up  his  spare  time  in  Painting,  Glazing,  &c.  This 
will  be  a  permanent  situation  to  a  suitable  Man.  —  1;.  S.  WILLIAMS, 
Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  N. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  ^d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,    Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ,.  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holbom 
Hill,  E.C. 
Birmingham  . .  Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 
Liverpool       ..  Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 
Bristol..         ..  James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 

Buildings. 
Edinburgh     . .  Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 
Glasgow         . .  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 
Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,    a  SEEDSMAN,    for  a  Seed  Store.-A 
young  Man  who  understands  both  Garden  and  Agricultural 
Seeds.— SMITH  AND  SIMONS,  Seed  Merchants,  Glasgow. 


WANTED,  as  SALESMAN,  in  a  large  Retail 
Establishment,  a  Man  of  good  address  and  appearance,  who 
understands  the  London  Nursery  Trade.  — ALPHA,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


WANTED,  in  a  Wholesale  London  Seed  Establish- 
ment, an  ASSISTANT  SHOPMAN,  also  a  JUNIOR 
CLERK.  Good  handwriting,  a  previous  knowledge  01  the  Trade, 
and  good  character  indispensable, — Applicants  letters  to  be  addressed 
"Clerk,"  and  "Assistant  Shopman"  respectively,  to  ALFRliD 
LEGERTON,  Seed  Merchant,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E. 


WANT  PLACES— Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  HEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter — proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations,  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
well-qualified  MEN  open  lor  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COM  PAN  Y,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman,  of  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertisers, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  first- 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences given.— C.  S.,  2,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton,  S.W. 


C:<  ARDENER  (Head).— Age  34,  married,  no  family; 
-A    thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  every  branch,  and  the 
Management  of  Labour.     First-class  testimonials.— A.  GOODWIN, 

the  G;mk*iis,   l'uJm-tun   l.uk,  <   li>|'l'"'i:   Mull. my,  < .  K-liccnU  rehire. 

GARDENER  (Head).— Middle-aged,  married,  no 
family  ;  thoroughly  understands  the  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
Eight  years'  uneM'cptionablc  character  from  last  situation. — G.  G., 
Messrs,  Butler  &  Co.,  South  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.     

GARDENER  (Head).— Age  35,  married;  thoroughly 
understands  the  Management  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Vines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Gardening.  Five  years'  character.  —  W.  W.,  Post  Office,  Woodlield 
Road,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

ARDENER     (Head),    in    a    Gentleman's    family, 

where  assistance  is  given.— Ace  24,  married;  understands 
\  incs,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  also  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Nine  years' experience.  Good  character.— 
A.  Y.,  42,  Tylney  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

GARDENER.— Married;  understands  the  Manage- 
ment of  Vineries,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Conservatory. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  also  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening.  Good 
relcrence.— J.  DURRANT,  Gardener,  Mellis,  Suffolk. 

GARDENER.— John  Dick,  late  Gardener  to  Mr. 
Merry,  of  Belladrum,  is  now  at  liberty  to  Re-engage  with  any 
Nobleman  ur  Guntlcman,  where  a  few  Under  Gardeners  arc  kept.— 
6,  Huntly  Street,  Canonmills,  Edinburgh. 

0 ^ARDENER  (Single-handed,  or  where  assistance 
A      is  Liven).— Age  27,  married;  understands  the  Management  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  and  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen 


Gardens.       Near    Londoi 
Office,  Broadstair? 


preferred.     Good   character.— A.    B,,    Post 


GARDENER   (Single-handed,   or  Second),    in  a 
Gentleman's    family.      In    or    near    London    preferred.      Good 
character.— W.  W.,  Post  Office,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOREMAN  or  SALESMAN.— Age  28,  married;  has 
had  14  years'  experience  as,  a  Plant  Grower  for  the  London 
Markets,  and  has  a  good  market  connection.— F.  J.  D.,  Pimp  Hall, 
Chingford,  Essex. 

FARM  BAILIFF,  or   HEAD    GARDENER.— Prac- 
tical;  understands  his  Work   in  all  its  branches,   Rearing   and 
fattening  oi  Stock,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  Laying  out  and 

Planting  Grounds.— W.  S1MMINS,  Estate  Agent,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

BAILIFF  and  GARDENER.— Married,  one  child. 
First-class  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability  from  the 
Nobleman  he  is  leaving  and  his  Steward  ;  reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Mr.  Paul.— T.  A.,  Mr.  Win.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


BAILLIFF,  Or  STEWARD,  tO  take  the  full  Manage- 
ment of  any  Gentleman's  Estate.  — Matried,  experienced  ;  under- 
stands the  Management  of  Hops,  &c.  Disengaged  the  end  of 
December,  1873.— J.  C,  Badshot  Farm,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

ARPENTER,  &c,  in  a  good  private  Establishment. 

—Age   30,   married,   respectable.      State   wages.      Seven  year*' 
excellent  character.— H.  H.,  Post  Office,  St.  Peter's,  near  Ramsgate. 


BOOK-KEEPER— Age  23;  experienced.     Has  good 
knowledge    of    the    Seed    Trade— A.    T.    S.,    David    Hunter, 
3,  Canon  Street,  Edinburgh, 


SHOPMAN.— Age  25  ;  ten  years'  experience  in  London 
and  Provincial  houses.     Satisfactory  references.— J.  D,,  06,  High 
Street,  Birmingham. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Has  had  considerable  experience  in  good 
Retail  Houses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     First-class  references 
—ALPHA,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C. 


To  Seedsmen  and  Fruiterers  In  the  Provinces. 

SHOPMAN,  in  one  or  both  of  the  above  Trades.  — 
Age  27;  six  years  London  and  Country  Seed  Trade  ;  to  years 
Wlmk-sale  and  Retail  Fruit  Trade  in  Covent  Garden,  Sec.  —  H. 
CHALMERS,  Mr.  Self,  Park  Hill  Farm,  Chingford,  Essex. 


SHOPMAN  /or  otherwise). — Fourteen  years'  experience 
in  all   brancnes    of   the  trade.     Highest    references   from    last 
employers.— A.  B.,  Post  Office,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


SHOPMAN   (Assistant).  —  If   in  connection  with  a 
Nursery  preferred.     References  good. — W.  B.,  1,  Carlton  Place, 
Cheltenham. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.     Note  the   Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,   and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  L  L"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


H   E 


Lea  &  Perrlns'  Sauce, 
'WORCESTERSHIRE,' 


pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce."     Improves 
the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  op  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  AND   BLACKWELL,   London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


E 


Grateful— Comforting. 
P       P      S    '    S  C       O       C 

BREAKFAST. 


o 


By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors*  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  ot 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Houseliold  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    AND    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 
. Works  for  .Dietetic  Preparations,   Euston   Road. 


D 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. ; 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  11.  i%d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  its. 

OCKLE"  S      ANTIBILIOU  S       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION. 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

In  boxes  at  it.  i%d.,  a*.  n<£.,  4s.  6d.  .and  nr. 


Rapid  Cures  of  Severe  Couph  and  Asthma,  by 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— 
From  Mr.  Harrison,  265,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield; — "Many 
customers  have  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  in  Asthma,  Coughs,  &c  I  was 
myself  troubled  with  a  severe  cough,  and  was  completely  cured  by  a 
few  Wafers."    Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  w.  ij£rf.  per  box. 
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WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS&jO.S  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

NEW      QUEEN      ONION. 


Waite,  Burnell,  Hug- 
gins  &  Co.  have  again  the 
pleasure  to  offer  Seed  of 
this  desirable  acquisition, 
the  demand  for  which  last 
season  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

W.,  E.  &  Co.  can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  dis- 
tinct variety,  alike  remark- 
able for  its  clear  silvery 
skin,  its  keeping  qualities, 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  its  exquisite  flavour. 


m 


!l!llWillik 
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If  sown  in  February  it 
will  produce  Onions  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
early  in  the  summer,  which 
will  keep  sound  until  the 
summer  of  the  following 
year  ;  and  if  sown  in  July, 
it  will  be  ready  to  pull  late 
in  the  same  year,  and  be 
sound  and  fit  for  use    until 


the  following  autumn. 


SOLD  ONLY  IN 

Sealed  Packets,  1s.6d.  each. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


t<u  00  pacV-'1- 


BURNELL'S  ALEXANDRA  WHITE  COS  LETTUCE. 


Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co. 
desire  to  intimate  that  they  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  un- 
rivalled variety,  which  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  is  compact,  crisp,  and 
of  very  superior  flavour.  It  is  also 
very  hardy,  and  if  transplanted  early 
in  the  spring,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  specimens  may  be 
produced  that  will  altogether  defy 
competition. 


W.,  B.,  H.  &  Co.  consider  it 
necessary  to  state  that  through  its 
very  excellent  quality,  and  its  dis- 
inclination to  run,  the  crop  this 
season  is  again  very  small ;  early 
orders  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
ensure  a  supply. 


Per  Packet.  Is.  each. 


Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


WAITE,  BURNELL,  HUGGINS  k  CO.,  SEED  GROWERS  and  MERCHANTS,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  ;"  Advertisements  and  Dullness  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher,"  at  the  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden    London    W  C 
Printed  by  WiluaM  Richards  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  BradhUry,  AgnEw,  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  Precinct  of  Whitcfriars,  City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and*   Published  bv  the  said  WILLIAM 
RICHARDS,  at  the  Office,  No.  41,  Wellington  Street,  Parish  of  SL  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.—  Saturday,  December  13,  1873. 

Agents  lor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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Special  Notice  to  Advertisers. 

THE  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  AND 
-L  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  "  for  December  27 
will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  2$. 

All   ADVERTISEMENTS  for  that  Number    must 
reach  the  Office  by  NOON,  on  TUESDAY,  December  23. 

NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  yl  of  January,  1874, 
"The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  will  consist 
of  32  pages  {same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     (See  Advertisement,  p.  1721.) 


The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  In  America, 

THE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to     the 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  including  Postage  to  the 
United  States,  is  j£i  6s. 


PINES.— To  be  Disposed  of,  upwards  of  200  healthy 
Succession  Plants  and  Rooted  Suckers. 
G.  NUNN,  the  Gardens,  Beckenham  Place,  Beckenham.  Kent. 


Q 


Fines. 

UEEN  PINES,  Fruiting  and  Succession,  very  fine, 

promising  fruits  of  4  lb.  to  5lb.  each.     Prices  on  application  to 
T.  JACKSON  AND  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


VTNES    and    PINES.-A  fine"  Stock  of  all  the  best 

T      kinds  of  the  above  always  on  hand.     Prices  on  application. 
B.     S.     WILLIAMS,    Victoria    and    Paradise    Nurseries,    Upper 
Holioway,  London,  N. 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in   strong  well-ripened   Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.     Prices  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R.  KINGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


GRAPE  VINES,  from  Eyes.— Well-ripened,  Fruiting, 
and  Planting  Canes  of  most  of  the  best  kinds,  including  Black 
Hamburgh,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat, 
Tynningham  Muscat,  Royal  Ascot,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Madres- 
field  Court,  &c.  y.  bd.  to  71. bd.  each.  An  inspection  earnestly  invited. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey 


CURRANTS,    Red  and  White.— Surplus  stock,  extra 
strong  3-yr.   old  trees.     Five  thousand  Red  and  one  thousand 
White,  at  £q  per  1000,  or  £50  for  the  lot. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  Market  Gardener,  Enfield  Highway 


FRUIT  TREES.— Standard  and  Pyramid  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  751.  per  100;  Gooseberries, 
from  ioj.  per  100;  Currants,  from  6s.  per  100.  CATALOGUES  on 
application.      THOMAS  E\  ES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 

Choice  Dessert  and  Cooking  Apples. 

J     SCOTT,    Merriott,    Somerset,    has    for  Sale  about 
•   100  bushels  of  the  above,  all  of  the  best  kinds.    An  offer  for  the 
lot  would  be  preferred,  but  any  smaller  quantity  may  be  had. 


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,    PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in   all   the   leading  kinds,  in   splendid  condition   for 
removing.     Price  per  100  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wallington,  Surrey. 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1727.— A  healthy,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
Uc.     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


SUTTONS'  the  ONLY  ENGLISH  GRASS  SEEDS 
USED  in  Forming  the  Beautiful  Park  at  the  Vienna 
Universal  Exhibition,  1873.  See  Advertisement  in  this  week's 
GardtturJ  CknmieU,  p,  169S. 


White  Cross  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

GEORGE  DAVISON  invites  attention  to  his  splendid 
stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  and  Standard  and  Dwarf 
APPLE  TREES,  also  a  large  general  NURSERY  STOCK,  unsur- 
passed  in  quality  and  price.      CATALOGUES  free. 


DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE  of   Selected 
ROSES,  by  JOHN    CRANSTON. 


1873. 


be  had,  free  by  post,  on  applicatio 
The  ■' 


Copies  can  now 
Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 
N.B. — Special  offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI      STOCKS,     in    large    quantities    and 
remarkably  fine.     Prices  on  application. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  the  Nurseries.  Martslield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


Gentiana  acaulis,  and  Manetti  Stocks. 

STUART  and  MEIN,  Kelso,  N.B.,  offer  nice  flower- 
ing Clumps  of  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  at  25s.  per  100;  also 
strong  MANhl'TI  STOCKS,  at  zos.  per  1000. 


KALMIA     LATIFOLIA.  —  Blooming,     nice,   bushy, 
healthy  plants  of  Kalmia    latifolia,  12  to   18  inches,  covered 
with  buds,  will  be  supplied  at  gs. ,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen. 

ANTHONY  WATERKR,   Knap  Hill,  near  Woking. 


To  the  Trade. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing.— Very  fine  plants 
of  this,  established  in  large  48-pots,  can  be  supplied  by 
EWING  AND  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 
Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 


White  Flowers. 

CHRISTMAS     ROSE     BLOOMS,    8d.    per    dozen, 
postage   included. 
THOMAS  KITLEY,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Bath. 


Christmas  Trees. 

WP.    HUME  offers   the  above  in   quantity  ;     fine 
•    grown  well- feathered  stuff  of  different  sizes,  from  3  to  7  feet. 
Samples  sent.     Priced  LIST  on  application.     An  inspection  invited. 
Asylum  Lane  Nurseries,  Gloucester. 


O 


AK,    WALNUT,    HORSE    CHESTNUT,    prime 

Trees  for  planting,  about  5  feet  high,  201.  per  100. 
WILKIN,  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex. 


THORN     QUICKS.— About    400,000,    2-yr.    old,    in 
beds,  and  100,000,  3-yr.  old,  transplanted,  to  be  Sold,  reasonably, 
by  TOHN   BEHAN,  Nurseryman,  Delvin,  Ireland. 


QUICK. — Half  a  million  fine  strong  3-yr.  Quick  for 
Immediate  Disposal.     For  sample  and  price  apply  to 
^    JOHN     PAYNE,    Seedsman,    March,    Cambridgeshire. 


QUICK,  QUICK,  QUICK.— Five  millions  of  Feast's 
celebrated  fen-grown  Whitethorn  Quick,    from  2  to  4-yr.  old. 
For  prices  apply  to 
DAWBAKN   BROS.,  8,  Bury  Court,  St.   Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra  fine  trans- 
planted SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  feet,  the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.  WOOD   AND   SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


To  trie  Trade. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  have  to  offer  50,000  LARCH, 
3  to  4  feet,  twice  transplanted,  strong;  200,000  SPRUCE,  12  to 
18  inches;  and  2,000,000  i-yr.  Seedling  LARCH.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

CARDNO  and  DARLING,  Aberdeen. 


Pilt  Down  Nurseries,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  and   SONS    have   to  offer  an 
unrivalled     Collection     of     ORNAMENTAL     TREES     and 
SHRUBS,  being  in  fine  condition  for  removal. 

Gentlemen  requiring  superior  plants  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
these  Nurseries — 2%  miles  from  the  Uckfield  Station. 


TREE  FERNS.— Two  beautiful  Plants,  about  4  to  5 
feet  in  height,  for  Sale — the  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Cyathea 
dealbata  ;   also  a  very  fine  Chamserops  excelsa. 

Mr.  BURGE,  Mr.  Gricc's,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W. 


British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will  send   post   free  for  six  postage 
stamps,   Part   I.    {British    Ferns   and   their  varieties,  36  pages, 
including  pneas  of  Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of   his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery    Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


WEBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 
COB  NUTS  and  FILBERTS.    LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower,  and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  ol  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double:  with  every  sort  ol  Early 
Spring  Flowers.    LIST  on  application. — Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


To  the  Trade. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  and  PINKS,  and  FASTOLF 

RASPRFRRIF1! 

"SAAC  BRUNNING  and  CO.  have  several  thousands 

L  of  the  above  to  offer.     Price  on  application. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurseries. 


Bouvardias— Vreelandii,  Jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  fine  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24-sized 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     151.  to  ifa.  per  dozen. 

E.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (nf.w),  fine  plants,  2.1J.  to  30*.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


BLACK     CURRANT     TREES,     strong,    Wanted. 
State  price  per  100  and  1000. 
R.   and  F.  ALLLM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


PJOSE  HEPS.— Wanted,  ripe  and  well-coloured  Heps 
V    of  the  best  Show  Roses,   newer  sorts,  true  to  name.     Price  per 
100  or  1000,  with  names  and  samples,  to 

Mr.  LAXTON,  Stamford. 


W  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

M.  CUTBUSH  and  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
T-w.Y.ofi>.HYACINTHS'  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
UUICH  bULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.     _        Highgatc  Nurseries.  London,  N. 

American  Grown  Tuberose  Roots. 
npUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growth,  first  quality 

-i-    roots,  price  £1  10s.  per  1000.     No'charge  for  box  and  packing. 
JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.C.,  U.S.  America. 

GIANT   LILY  of   the  VALLEY.— Strong  flowering 
Roots,  2j.  per  dozen,  12s.  bd.  per  100,  package  free. 
E.  COOLING,  Mile  Ash  Nurseries,  Derby. 


Speciality  in  Hardy  Japanese  Lilies,  Orchids,  &c. 

MESSRS.    TEUTSCHEL    and    CO.,     Colchester. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Kramer  &  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Importations    of  selected   Bulbs  of   many  rare,  with  several  new 
kinds,  arc  expected  from  Japan,  Himalayas, and  other  parts— CYPR I- 
PEDIUM  JAPONICUM.AKKIDES.&c  Catalogues  in  preparatit 


SPRING    BEDDING    STUFF,    Cheap.— Daisies,    in 
colours;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica. 
Sweet     Williams,  Arabis   variegata,    Golden    Feather,     Pansies,  and 
Violets,   in   sorts;  also  a  fine   stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 
R.  AND  F.  ALLUM.  Nun 


:erymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million." 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash: — 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40s.  ;  50  sorts,  251  ;  25  sorts,  15s.  Hamper 
and  package  included.— Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 

CILLADIOLI. — One  Million  extra  strong  Bulbs  are 
M  now  ready  for  delivery.  CATALOGUES,  describing  all  the 
English  and  Foreign  varieties  in  commerce  worth  cultivating,  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  for  exhibition,  now  ready,  post  frec. 

KELWAY  AND   SON,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Langpnrt,  Somerset. 

Transit  Agency  for  Plants,  Seeds.  &c. 
p    J.    BLACKITH    and    CO.,    late    Betham    & 

yJ  •    BLACKITH,    Cox's    and   Hammond's   Quays,    Lower    Thames 
Street,  London,  S.E. — Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


L  ILIUM  AURATUM—  Orders  are  now  being 
booked,  to  be  executed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  new  importa- 
tions of  Bulbs  arrive  from  Japan  (which  are  expected  in  January),  at 
75s.  and  ioos.  per  100 ;  extra  sizes,  18s.  and  30s.  per  dozen,  at 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S  W. 


LAURUSTINUS,    bushy,    extra  fine,    i£  to  zh   feet. 
AUCUBA  JAPONICA,  bushy,  1  to  1%  foot,  and  1%  t02^  feet. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  strong,  for  hedges,  2  to  3  feet,  3  to  4  feet,  and 

4  to  5  feet. 
LAURELS,  Common,  very  fine  and  bushy,  2  to  3  feet,  and  3  to  4  feet. 

At  very  reasonable  prices. 
WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  the  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


s 


To  the  Trade. 

EED    ESTABLISHMENT, 

WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON.      N. 
(BOLTON.) 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
.  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       BAWTREE, 
DOWLING  and  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
or  Wheat;  1862, for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 

New  Cucumber. 

LEE'S  IMPROVED    TELEGRAPH,  the  best  variety 
for  Winter  Cropping ;  2s.  per  packet,  post  free. 
JOHN  AND  CHARLES  LEE,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS.— For  particulars  of 
Laxton's  No.  i,  the  earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  and  Fill- 
basket  (First-class  Certificate),  now  being  sent  out  by  us,  see  Adver- 
tisement in  this  week's  Cardenas'  Chronicle,  p.  1694. 

HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 


MATYEAR'S    NEW     SEEDLING     RHUBARB.— 
One    of    the    largest    Early    dark-coloured    Red   varieties   in 
cultivation,  and  an  excellent  Forcer.     Roots  6$.  per  dozen. 

Letters  addressed  H.  R.  MATYEAR,  3,  Crichton  Terrace,  Fulham 
Road,  Fulham,  S,W.— P.  O.  Orders  payable  at  Hammersmith. 


SEAKALE  ROOTS,  magnificent,  extra  strong,  for 
Forcing,  10s.  bd,  per  100;  selected  Roots,  121.  bd.  per  too; 
strong  Roots,  7s.  bi.  per  100.  Magnificent  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  10s  6d.  per  100— W.  HOOPER,  S3,  Oxford 


ig,  iqs  bd.  pei 
Vands  worth, 


Street,  W. ;  and  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W, 


Seed  Potatos. 

HAND  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both  English  and  American.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 

Seed  Growing    Establishment,  Wisbech. 


F 


To  Seed  Merchants. 
OREIGN     and     ENGLISH     CLOVER     SEEDS, 

milled,  cleaned,  and  separated. 
THOMAS  QUARRELL,  Bransford  Mills,  Worcester. 


PAMPAS      GRASS,      strong,     251, 
TRITOMA  UVARIA 

„  GLAUCESCENS 

„  GRANDIFLORA 

The  above,  in  strong  plants,  is.  per  dozen,  or  ios.  per  too. 
—  TAYI"" 


per. 


TOO. 


EDWARD  ' 


/LOR,  Nurseryman,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 


MR.    JAMES    FRASER,    Horticultural   and 
Agricultural  Valuer  and  Auctioneer,  Mayland's  Farm, 
Romford,  Essex  :  late  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  J-  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road. 


M 


Wood  Engraving. 
R.  W.  G.   SMITH,   Artist  and   Engraver  on 

Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Agent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


1694 
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IE.    LAXTOFS    JEW   PEAS   FOE   1874. 

HURST  and  SON  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  again  entrusted  by  Mr.  Laxton  with 
the  distribution  of  two  of  his  first-class  novelties  in  Garden  Peas,  and  they  feel  assured 
that  no  further  eulogium  on  Mr.  Laxton's  present  introductions  will  be  necessary  than  the  high 
commendations  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who,  after  a  very  stringent  and  crucial  examination  of  upwards  of  200  varieties  of  Peas 
in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  in  1S72,  awarded  to  Mr.  Laxton  seven  out  of  ten  First-class 
Certificates  for  new  varieties  of  Garden  Peas  ;  and  again  during  the  past  season  awarded  five 
more  Certificates  for  new  Peas,  and  these  all  to  Mr.  Laxton. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  advances  on  any  Peas  in  cultivation  in 
their  respective  classes,  and  will  probably  for  a  long  period  to  come  remain  as  standard  sorts  for 
the  amateur,  the  market  gardener,  and  the  wholesale  grower  : — 


LAXTON'S    NO.  1 


"  The  Earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  coming  into  use  the  same  time  as  Dillestone's." 
( FzV/,? "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1872.)  Height  2  feet  6  inches.  Earlier 
and  hardier  than  Alpha.     Pods  straight.     The  best  early  Pea  for  all  purposes. 

Price,  5J.  per  sealed  quarter-pint  Packet. 

FILLBASKET. 

"A  large,  very  handsome,  and  prolific  Pea,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate."  {Vide 
"  Proceedings"  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1S72.)  This  is  very  fine  in  appearance,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  dwarfer  and  vastly  improved  "Supreme;"  3  feet  in  height,  and  ripening 
about  the  same  time  as  that  variety.  In  consequence  of  its  exceeding  productiveness,  this  Pea 
was  renamed  "Fillbasket"  by  the  Committee.  The  pods  are  very  long,  curved,  closely  filled, 
rounded  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  First-rate  for  exhibition,  and  as  a  general  crop 
Pea  unequalled  ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  Mr.  Laxton  believes  it  to  be  the 
best  Pea  he  has  sent  out. 

Price,  5J-.  per  sealed  half-pint  Packet. 
For  outlines  and  further  descriptions  see  "  Hogg's  Gardener's  Year  Book  for  1873." 


HURST  &  SON  CAN  ALSO   SUPPLY  :- 

SUPERLATIVE.— The  largest  podded  and  finest  exhibition  Pea.     First-class  Certificate  Royal 

Horticultural  Society.     3-f.  6d.  per  half-pint. 

"WILLIAM    THE    FIRST— The  earliest  and  best  green  marrow   Pea.     First-class  Certificate. 

is.  6d.  per  half-pint  ;  4-f.  per  pint. 

OMEGA.— A  dwarf"  Ne  plus  Ultra" — the  latest  and  best  Pea  out.     First-class  Certificate.     (Very 

scarce.)     y.  6d.  per  half-pint. 

POPULAR.— An  improved  "  Champion  of  England,"  very  prolific  and  fine  flavoured.  2s.  per  half-pint 


^15  will  be  offered  in  5  Prises  for  any  4  varieties  of  the  above  Peas,  including,  Fillbasket  and 
Laxton's  No.  1,  at  the  Provincial  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1874. 


FILLBASKET. 


1     HURST  &  SON,  6,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OSBORN    &    SONS 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


PRICED     AND     DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE 

OP   KITCHEN    GAEDEN   AND   FLOWER    SEEDS, 

GARDEN   IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  &c,  for  1874, 

Is   now  ready,  and  will  be  sent   Post   Free  on   application.       It   contains   a   choice   selection  of  all  the  best  and  most   approved   kinds  of 
Vegetable  and    Flower  Seeds,   also  the  leading   Novelties  for  the  present   Season,   including  :  — 


OSBORNS'    NEW   EARLY   FORCING   FRENCH  BEAN. 

Very  dwarf,  very  early,  and  wonderfully  prolific. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  finest  Dwarf  Bean  that  has  ever  been  introduced  to  the  public  for  forcing 
purposes  or  the  open  ground.  Being  very  tender  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  we  feel  confident  from  our 
own  experience,  and  the  numerous  testimonials  received  in  its  favour,  that  it  only  requires  a  trial  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  best  Ucan  in  cultivation. 

The  following  testimonial,  extracted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  August  16  last.  p.  mg,  is  one  of 
many  which  have  lately  appeared  in  its  favour  in  the  various  horticultural  papers  :—•' Osborns'  Forcing 
French  Bean.—  Some  few  months  ago  I  took  the  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your  readers  the 
good  quality  ol  the  above  French  bean  for  forcing  purposes.  Having  now  given  it  a  trial  out-of-doors 
I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  of  its  merits  there.  To  those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown  this  French  Bean 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  really  good,  useful  variety.  It  is  moderately  dwarf  in  growth,  a 
tremendous  cropper,  and  as  early  as  any  French  Bean  I  know.  We  have  this  season  grown  Fulmcr's 
Forcing,  Negro  Long  Podded.  Syon  House,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  and  Osborn's,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
of  the  batch.  1  purchased  only  a  half-pint  p.icket  of  seed  this  spring;  after  trying  about  a  dozen  pots  of 
it,  the  rest  was  sown  in  a  row  50  feet  long,  from  which  we  r.oulJ  pick  to-day  at  least  five  pecks  of  good 
Beans.  In  these  days  of  great  novelties,  when  so  many  useless  vegetables  are  palmed  on  the  gardening 
public,  I  think  it  only  right  that  any  good  thing  that  docs  come  out  should  be  well  known.  Like  Veitch  s 
Autumn  «  riant  Cauliflower,  Osborn's  French  Bean  will  come  to  be  a  standard  vegetable  in  most  gardens. 
— Gardener,  u  rims  ton  Path,  iadcasier,  August  6. 

In  sealed  packets,  marked  P.  O.,  per  tjuart,  $s. ;  per  pint,  2s.  gd. ;  per  half-pint,  is.  6d. 
NEW  PEA-FILLBASKET. 

"A  large,  very  handsome,  and  prolific  Pea,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate."  (Vide  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1872.)  This  is  very  fine  in  appearance,  and  may  be 
described  as  a  dwarfer  and  vastly  improved  Supreme,  3  feet  in  height,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time 
as  that  variety,  In  consequence  of  its  exceeding  productiveness,  this  Pea  was  re-named  Fillbasket  by 
the  Committee.  The  pods  are  very  long,  curved,  closely  filled,  rounded  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  First-rate  for  exhibition,  and  as  a  general  crop  Pea  unequalled;  and,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration,  Mr.  Laxton  believes  it  to  be  the  best  Pea  he  has  sent  out. 

SJ-.  per  half  pint. 


CELERY,  Osborns*  Select  Bed. 

This  is  quite  a  distinct  variety,  of  compact  growth,  very  solid  and  crisp.      Highly  recommended. 
Per  packet,  is. 

BEET,  Osborns'  Select  Bed. 

A  very  handsome  medium  sized  variety,  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  excellent  flavour ;  it  is  also  much 
used  in  the  flower  garden  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  splendid  dark  bronzy  purple. 

Price  per  oz.,  is. 
BROCCOLI,  Osborne'  Winter  White, 

The  best  midwinter  Broccoli  in  cultivation,  producing  fine  pure  white  heads.  The  first  sowing 
nliould  be  made  in  March,  and  by  successive  sowings  may  be  had  in  use  from  November  to  May. 
Very  hardy.  per  oz>   2T_ 

MELON,  Read's  Scarlet-flesh. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Julys,  p.  9»i.— "  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cross,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Mclchct  Court,  Romscy,  sent  Head's  Scarlet-flesh  Melon,  a  beauti- 
fully netted  variety,  of  nice  size,  which  was  described  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  as  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  flavoured  Melons  ever  shown,    A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded." 

Per  packet,  35.  6d. 
MELON,  Gilbert's  Green-flesh. 

A  free  grower  and  first-class  setter  ;  weight  from  3  to  5  lb.    A  clear  golden-yellow  in  colour,  slightly 


gol 
,  ifthe  finest  texture.    Was  awarded 
First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  oft  he  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  j  une  18,  1873,  by 
acclamation.  per  packet,  3s.  6d. 


netted,  andof  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  and  has  a  large  depth  of  flesh 

oft' 


THE    FULHAM    NUBSEBY,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Flowers  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants     planting  season -avenue  trees. 


WINTER  and  SPRING. 


JOHN   H.   LEY'S 

UNRIVALLED   COLLECTIONS  of  CHOICE    PLANTS 

For  immediate  Decoration,  contain  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in 
the  finest  plants,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent 
post  free. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— One  dozen  new  and  choicest 
sorts,  all  distinct,  either  of  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  PALMS, 
FERNS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  EI  OWE  KINO  and 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAOED  PLANTS;  TEA  and  other  RUSES, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  NEW  PLANTS,  &c,  or  2is.t  31s.  6d.,  421,, 
to  %4S. 

CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES,  GLOXINIAS,  GLADIOLI,  at 
ioj.  6.1.  and  21J.  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Collection  of  six  splendid  sorts,  well  established,  for  One  Guinea, 
or  13  for  42s. 

Extra  rare  and  choicer  varieties,  63$.,  84s,,  to  105*.  per  dozen, 
flowering  sized  plants. 

The  above  prices  include  cost  of  packing  for  cash  with  order, 
and  extra  plants  to  compensate  lor  carriage  beyond  London  (all  goods 
being  paid  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  there). 

CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 
LANSDOWNE  ROAD.  CROYDON. 


The  Nursery  is  within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East,  and  West 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria, 


ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  finely  rooted j 
girthing  5  to  S  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground: — 

LIMES,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 

PLANES,  oceidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 

ELM,  12  to  18  feet 

MAPLE,   Norway,   12  to  16  feet 

SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  ,,  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

,,  ,,  double,  10  to  T4  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

$gr   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


GAEDENEES'  CHEONICLEJSHEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  is  issued  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  "  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette"  with  the  present  Number. 

The  Almanac  may  be  had  separately,  mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by  W.   RICHARDS,   41,   Wellington   Street,   Strand,   W.C. 


NOW     READY,     GRATIS,     POST    FREE, 

CARTER'S  SPECIAL  SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1874 

CONTAINING   THE  BEST  FLORAL   AND    VEGETABLE 
NOVELTIES   OF  THE    YEAR. 

JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 
The   Royal  Seedsmen,    237   and  238,   High   Holborn,   London,   W.C. 


OWN     SELECTION 

INFINITELY     PREFERABLE    TO    AN    AUCTION    SALE. 


THE    SUNNINGDALE    NURSERY    FARM,    &c, 

CONSISTS      OF     UPWARDS      OF 

100  Acres. 

The  Lease  of  45  Acres  expires  next  September. 

This  necessitates  a  CLEARANCE  of  at  least  TWENTY  ACRES 

Of  valuable  and  varied  NURSERY  STOCK,  to  effect  which  a  reduction  of  15  to  30  per  cent, 
will  be  made.  All  engaged  in  Planting  Operations  may  insure  this  saving  by  visiting  the 
above  Establishment. 

Snnningdale  Station,  S.  W.R.,  lands  yon  within  800  yards  of  the  Nursery. 
Postal  Address— CHARLES  NOBLE,  Bag-shot. 


LEICESTER    RED    CELERY. 

Seed,    per   Packet,    Is. 


HARRISON     &     SONS 

Have  succeeded  in  securing  a  beautiful  crop  of  this  splendid  variety,  which  has  this  season 
maintained  the  high  character  given  on  its  introduction  last  year,  and  which  is  endorsed  by 
many  Noblemen's  Gardeners  and  Leading  Houses  in  the  Trade  this  season.  It  is  so  distinct 
and  excellent  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  substitute  it.  We  have  discovered,  however  that  the 
dishonourable  act  was  practised  by  two  Houses  in  the  Trade  last  season. 

Sold  only  in  Printed  Packets. 


THE    FOLLOWING    HAVE    ALREADY    BEEN    SUPPLIED  :- 

Backhouse  &  Son York. 

Cooling,  E Derby. 

Cooper,  R        152,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Cutbush  &  Son         Highgate,  W. 

Davis  8t  Co Wavertrec,  Liverpool. 

Dickson  &  Robinson        Market  Place,  Manchester 

Dixon  &  Co.,  S 48a  Moorgate  St.,  London. 

Henderson Birkenhead. 

Lawson  Seed  Company Edinburgh  and  London 

Lke,  J.  &C. Hammersmith,  W. 

Leamington. 


Metcalf  &  Son 


Paul,  Wm.       Waltham  Cross. 

M:  ::    ::    ::    ::    ::ttp,on' 

Pine-Apple  Nursery  Company  . .        , .  Maida  Hill.  W 

Poole,  W.        .         Warwick.        ' 

Radclyffe  (D.)  &  Co Holborn,  W.C. 

SHEPPARp,  W Bedford. 

Veitch&Sons  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Hucoins  &  Co,       ..  Southwark  Street,  London. 

wa-t?sTsnonh:.    ::    ::    ::    ::S6SSS,ii-i~! 


HARRISON  and  SONS,   ROYAL  MIDLAND  SEED  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 


IF  YOU  REQUIRE  THE 

■Very  Finest  Quality  Seeds, 

ATPLY   TO 

ALFRED  HALL  &  SON, 

AGRICULTURAL  SEED  GROWERS, 
WESTBURY  FARMS,  WESTBURY,  WILTSHIRE. 


THE  OXFORD  ROSES, 

Or     ROSES     on    the    CULTIVATED 

SEEDLING  BRIAR. 

A  few  thousands  still  for  Sale,  strong,  and 

of  the  best  varieties. 

CATALOGUES  t ml  sorts  on  application. 

GEORGE  PRINCE, 

14,  MARKET  STREET,  OXFORD. 


STANDARD    AND    DWARF    ROSES. 
Forty  First  Prizes. 

JOHN    CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce,  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  lie 
has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  lias  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  gained  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdom) 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbech  All  England  special 
Prize  of  £20,  for  72  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


mT>* 


ESCKIPTIVE    LISTS   of 
NURSERY  STOCK  to  be  had 
on  application, 

Fruits,    Forest     Trees,    Evergreen 

and    Deciduous     Ornamental     Trees 

and    Shrubs,   Climbing     Plants,   &c,; 

Coniferee,  large   Trees  for    Avenues, 

Roses,    New     Roses,     I  lard-wooded 

Greenhouse        Plants,       Sof  I  -wooded 

Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plant-;.  Her- 

1. 1    ■  0U5    and     Alpine     Plants,    Dutch 

Bulbs,    Garden     Seeds,    Implement?, 

Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

R.  SMITH'S  LIST  of  the  EVERGREEN  FIR  TRIBE  suitable 

lor  Britain,  free  by  post  for  Six  Stamps, 

RICHARD    SMITH,  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


NEW   PEAR. 

WILLIAMS'  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

BS.    WILLIAMS    has    much   pleasure  in  calling 
•  attention    to  this    very  desirable    NEW    PEAR, 
which  has  been  named  and  described  by  Dr.   Hogg  in 

the  following  terms  : — 

"Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate,  and  with 
the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk;  skin 
lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and  mottles  of  thin  smooth 
cinnamon-coloured  russet;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short 
segments,  and  is  level  with  the  surface;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
richly  flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed. 
This  is  a  very  delicious  Pear,  somewhat  resembling  Eeurrfi  superfin  ; 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  trie 
last  named  kind." 

B.  S.  W.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  fine 

New  Pear — 

Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each. ;  strong  Pyramids,  10s.  6d,  eacli 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CARTER'S 
G-RASS       SEEDS 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 

(Translation.)  "Vienna,  Sept.  2r,  1873. 

"  IMPERIAL   GERMAN    COMMISSION, 
"VIENNA    EXHIBITION, 

11  No.  9,    ELISABETHSTRASSE. 

"  Gentlemen, —  Whilst  we  express  our  best  thanks 
for  your  kindness  in  supplying  us  -with  Grass  Seeds  for 
the  German  Gardens  at  the  International  Exhibition 
here,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Grass  Lawns  made 
with  your  Seeds  are  ?:ot  exceeded  in  perfection  and  good 
quality  by  any  other  Grass  Lawns  in  the  Exhibition  ;  at 
the  same  time  we  wish  to  communicate  to  you,    that, 

BESIDES  YOUR  FIRM,  NO    OTHER    ENGLISH    HOUSE    HAS 
FURNISHED  US  WITH  GRASS  SEEDS. 

{Signed)         "  Stockhart." 
"  The  German  Commission  for  the  international 
Exhibition." 
To  Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnett  &  Beale. 

Carter's  Grass  Seeds  for  all  Soils,  Carriage  Free. 

See  large  Advertisement   in  the  Gardiners*  Chronicle,  Dec.  13,1873. 


JAMES  CARTER  and  CO., 
The  Royal  Seedsmen,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "  FRIGI  DOMO."— Patronised 
•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmnre 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew;  Professor 
Lindley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  NETTING,  2  yards  wide,  «.  6rf.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide it.  tad.  per  yard  run. 

Three  yards  wide 31.  per  yard. 

Fouryards  wide y,  lod.  per  yard 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frigi  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  London  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.-REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 
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Trial  of  Hot-water  Boilers. 

WINTER  is  the  time  to  TEST  an  APPARATUS. 
Hot-houses  equal  to  3000  feet  long  now  effectually  Heated  on 
the  ONE  BOILER  SYSTEM.  There  are  12,700  feet  of  Hot-water 
Pipe  in  full  operation.     Gardeners  are  invited  to  visit 

The  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  St.  John's  Wood,  W. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for   the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,    Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


GAS       CONSERVATORY       BOILERS, 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sizes. 
Cheapest  GAS  BATH,  £6  15s. 
(Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 
G.     SRHEWSBURY,     Patentee,     50,    Old     Bailey,    E.C.  :    and 
Q.S,  Barrington  Road,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


rFHE     THAMES     BANK    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS     complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.    PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  at  plication,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue 

The  Most  Perfect  Hot-water  Pipe  in  the  World. 

MESSENGER'S    PATENT  FLEXIBLE-JOINTED 
HOT-WATER  PIPES  are  ascheapwhen  fixed  as  the  common 
pipes,  and  are  much  superior,  may  be  rapidly  put  together,  and,  by  a 
handy  labourer,  can  be  easily  unjointed  and  rehxed  at  any  time. 
4  inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .        3s  4^rf. 
3-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        ..        us.  &\id. 
2-inch  Pipe,  per  yard        . .         is.  Sd. 
Connections  at  proportionate  prices. 
Illustrated  Price  List  Free  on  application  to 
T.  G.  MESSENGER,  Hot-water  Engineer,  Loughborough. 

ABELS,    LABELS.—PARCHMENT    or    CLOTH 

LABELS. — Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
long,  4$.  per  1000,  or  10,000  for  35s.,  cash  on  delivery.     Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.   Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices,  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  :  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Entrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Benthall  Works,  Eroseley. 


The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

FK.  BELL'S    {late   Bell    &.  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
•     METAL  GARDEN    LABELS,  with   Raised  Black-faced 
Letters,   are    the    only   Indestructible    Labels   ever    introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 
F.   K,   BELL,  St  rat  ford-on -Avon. 


►  RUSSIAN    WOOD   GARDEN  STICKS  and 

TALLIES,  commended  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  can  be  had,  of  all  sizes,  wholesale  of 

CHARLES  J.  BLACKITH  and  CO., 

Cox's  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

1  of  the 


Retail  c 


;  principal  Seedsi 


Prices  on  application. 


KUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S  TAGANROG  MATS  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable.     Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
_JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7,  Commercial  Street , Shoreditch, London. 


RUSSIA  MATS. -A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Petersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, 1001.;  Petersburgh,  6oi.  andSoj.;  superior  close  Mat,  45s.,  50J., 
and  551.;  packing  Mats,  20s.,  305.,  and  355.  per  100;    and  every  other 

description  of  Mats  at  equally'lnw  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  5,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C. 

FOWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM     PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in   every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN   FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London.  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  three  and  ONE-FIFTH  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER  ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Rc-Bher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


H  E     above     ard     many    other     PATTERNS 

maierials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  are  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS,  as 
they  harbour  no  Slugs  or 
Insects,  take  up  little  room, 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do    "grown"   Edgings,  conse-  J&&. 

quently  being  much  cheaper.  f       -^ 

GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  &c„  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  hnish,  and  in  great  variety  of  desien 

F.  COSHER  and  CO.  Manufacturers,  Upper  6round  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  Kings    Road,  Chelsea.  S.W.  ;  Kingsland  Road.  E 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S   PATENT  "  ACME  FRAMES."  PLANT 

COVERS    and    PROPAGATING     BOXES:    also   for    FOXLEY'S 

PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS.  Yb 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
3*.  per  square  yard  upwards.  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  design*,  with  prices,  sent  for  selection 

WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
.kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c.  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great  durability,  Wall  Copings.  Drain  Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds, 
Roohng  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c. 

F.  ROSHERandCO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 

<JILVER    SAND,   fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 

k_7  Pnccs  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Pits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

t>£H-NT1;andJr!RICKBURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.  KENT 
PEA  I  or  LOAM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

..  rj        F    KOSHER  and  CO.—  Addresses  see  above. 

H.B,    Orders   promptly   executed   bv    Rail   or  to  Wharves. 
A  liberal  discount  to  [Tie    I  fade, 


NOTICE. —This  is  the  Season  to  plant  and  look  to 
your  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE. 
1  inch,  J£  inch,  Ji   inch,  and  Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London. 

RANSLEY    TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed  and   Manure   Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


A. 


-X   •    Sundriesmj 

POWDER,     JUICE, 

Wapping,  London,  E. 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Syringes 

Garden  Engines 

Glass 


To  the  Trade  Only. 

POOLEY,     Wholesale      Horticultural 


Manufacturer     of      TOBACCO      PAPER, 
and     INSECTICIDES,    321,    High    Street, 


Russsia  Mats  Immortelles 

Hosing  Dried  Flowers 

Labels  Bouquet  Papers 

Flower  Sticks  Bouquet  Wire 

Manures  Flower  Pot  Covers 

Specialities  at  Manufacturers'  Prices,  and  every  article  for  Garden 
use  supplied  to  the  Trade  at  lowest  prices- 
Price  List  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card. 


THE 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agents,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 

6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


The  Koyal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

UNDER  ROYAL        05f:£0i(S>  PATRONAGE. 


TOHN     MATTHEWS     (late     C.     Phillips), 

(J  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
ITALIAN  BASKETS,  RUSTIC  FLORAL  ARBORETTES, 
STATUARY,  GARDEN  POTS  (from  2  lo  30  inches  in  diameter), 
of  superior  quality,  withstand  frost,  and  do  not  become  green ; 
EDGING  TILES.  &c.  See  specimens  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.     Price  List  free.     Books  of  Drawings,  yd.  each. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Reduced  Prices. 

THE     CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Sdicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,  Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD,  Manager, 30A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only 
by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company, 
Colourless,  and  in  all  Colours. 

For  Particulars    and  Testimonals    apply  to  THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA   AVENUE,  and  15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  .£13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  ^14  5^.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Further  particulars  may 


ascertained  on  application  lo  them  or  to  their  Agents : — 
13. 


Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER   and  CO.,  13,    Rumford  ;  Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  and  CO.,  160,  High 

Place,   Liverpool  Street,  Hull 

Messrs.  WM.  SMITH  and  CO.,  10,  Corn  Street,  !  Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle- 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn  on-Tyne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN     GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  k  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia;  20  per  cent 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — ,£14  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  ^15  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 

This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  SOLUBLE,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  AND  CO. 


Offices- 


-110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


'THE     MEDAL" 

at  Manchester, 

Sept.,  1873. 


THE 


SPECIAL  MEDAL 

at    Birmingham, 

June,  1873. 


INTERNATIONAL  BEST  BOILER 


S.    DEARDS'    PATENT, 

Both  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional. 

Awarded    Two    Medals     in    Fifteen     Months 

For  Prices  and  particulars  enclose  two  stamps  to 


Messrs.  W.  &  S.  DEARDS,  ^Kfia^S^  1  &  2,  Garden  Terrace,  Harlow,  Essex. 


i  Patentees 
icturers, 
Adopted  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Saw  bridge  worth,  and,  upon  application,  may  be  thoroughly  inspected. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 

30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  ;    and 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron, 

HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 

PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  ol 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

iCS-    TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  evory  description. 
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DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOB    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty  s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  apparatuses  are 
now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  three  countries  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  One  at  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's,  Hattield,  Herts,  which  heats 
nearly  7000  feet  of  a-inch  piping,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  well-known  Gardener  there,  states,  "  that  it  is 
working  to  his  entire  satisfaction."  Mr.  Bennett 
kindly  offers  lo  show  it  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  system.  Another  apparatus,  at  Kylemore  Castle, 
County  Galway,  scat  of  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P., 
heats  5000  leet  ol  4-inch  piping;  Mr.  Gamier,  the 
Manager  ol  these  extensive  Gardens,  sent  me  a  very 
flatten ne  report  of  the  apparatus ;  he  proposes 
eventually  to  connect  833Q  feet  of  piping  to  it,  and 
slates  that  it  will  not  only  save  the  entire  cost  of 
fuel,  but  will  actually  leave  a  profit  of  ^156  per 
annum  :  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting  report  will  be 
sent  post  free  to  anyone  on  application.  Another 
apparatus  is  at  work  at  Niddrie  House,  Liberton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  A.  Wauchope,  Esq,  ;  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  Gardener,  who  is  well-known  in 
Scotland,  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  it  ;  he 
also  will  kindly  show  it  to  any  one  who  calls  upon  him. 
Several  more  are  at  work,  and  arc  equally  satisfactory,  and  many  more  arc  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  Post  Free  on  application. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   40,   LOWER   ORMOND    QUAY,    DUBLIN. 

gST    Please  observe  the  Address. 


WH.  LASCELLES,   Horticultural    Builder, 
•    Fmsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 


Eshmates  given  on  application  for  GREENHOUSES  and  CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.  Each.— s.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

i,  ,i        glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  . .     70 

6  feet    ,,  ,,        3  inches  thick,  unglazed %    o 

,,  ,,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     ..12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet  by  4  feet   Light,  painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    o 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet        ..         . .  55    o 

Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


SIX   MEDALS   AWARDED    TO 

JAMES   GIBBS  AND   COMPANY, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MANURE    IN     USE. 

Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  Genuine  unless  t/ie  Bags  bear  the  Trade  Mark,  and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal.     Also, 

GIBBS'  BONE,  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

AND      IN      THE      HIGHEST      CONDITION. 


PARTICULARS     OF 

JAMES     GIBBS     AND     COMPANY, 

Works  — VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E.,  and  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH.  Offices— 16,  MARK  LANE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

OR     THEIR    AGENTS. 


W.  S.  BOULTON  and  CO.,   Norwich, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MAKERS. 

Improved  Steam-power  Machinery  for  working  wood  enables  us  to  supply  first-class  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  description  at  very  low  prices.     Only  the  best  materials 
used.     Houses  designed  to  suit  any  situation.      Estimates  given  Free.      Gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited  to  have  price  from  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  requiring  advice  as  to  the  Situation,  Style,  Dimensions,  &c,  of  proposed  Horticultural  Buildings,  waited  upon  in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
Now  Ready,  our  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  Free  by  Post. 

k2"& 


t^f=-  t~f,fj 


The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 's  Great  Meeting  lately  held  at  Birmingham^  pronounced  these  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 

useful  articles  of  the  kind  they  ever  sa-w,  and  atuarded  them  the  ONLY  PRIZE. 
Plant  Preservers,  arranged  to  build  on  Brick  Walls,  as  used  for  Forcing  Pits,  Wintering  Tender  Plants,  &c.    Can  be  bad  with  Heating  Apparatus. 


All  who  have  our  Portable  Plant  Preservers  in  use  will  recognise  the  utility  of  this  most  useful  arrangement,  We  give  the  sizes  we  keep  in  stock  or  in  progress.  To  open  all  the  Lights  on  one  side,  all  that  i 
necessary  to  do,  is  first  to  open  the  Lights  and  let  them  rest  on  the  set-opes ;  then  from  the  other  side,  to  rest  the  left  hand  on  the  ridge,  lean  forward  and  raise  the  Light  by  the  right  hand,  and  bring  it  over  on  t  he 
opposite  Light.  More  than  half  the  Pit  is  then  fully  exposed  for  ventilating  or  for  attending  to  the  plants.  This  method  can  be  adopted  of  opening  any  of  the  Plant  Preservers  when  placed  in  long  lengths.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  our  Plant  Preservers  can  be  applied  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  hand-glasses,  pits,  and  irames  of  any  description,  can  begrown  in 


which  our 
them.     Made  with 

Iron  set-ope,  which  secures  the  Light  from  being  blown  open  by  the  wind.     All  carefully 

materials  when  returned  carnage  paid  to  our  Works.  <  We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damage  in  transit.     Every  care  being  taken  in  packing,  breakages  seld 

PRICE,  including  two  glass  ends,  painted  three  times,  21-oz.  glass— ^carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow). 


ood  sills  ^%  inches  by  3%  inches  to  build  on  the  walls,  framed  with  iron  and  wood  principals  and  ridge,"a!l  Lights  hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to'turnover,  each  Light  provided  with  a  wrought- 

ade  and  fitted.     Painted  three  times  and  glazed  with  2t-oz.  best  Horticultural  Glass.     Two-thirds  allov     " 


allowed  for  packing 


12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
18  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
24  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
30  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
36  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
42  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
48  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
54  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 
60  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide 


...£550 

12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

..750 

18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

926 

24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

II       2      6 

30  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

13      2     6 

36  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

15     0    0 

42  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

. .     17    0    0 

48  feet  long  bv  6  feet  wide 

19     0     0 

54  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

21       O      O 

60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide 

//• 

10 

9 

0 

11 

10 

14 

0 

16 

10 

J9 

0 

21 

0 

23 

0 

25 

0 

feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  £8    o 

18  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  no 

24  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . ,  14    o 

30  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  17    o 

36  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  20    o 

42  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  23     o 

48  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  25  10 

54  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  . .  28  10 

60  feet  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  ..  31  10 


Gakdlnkrs'  Chkoniclf.,  February  6,   1873. 

The  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  are  fully  recognised  by  practical  gardener- 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  great  demand  arising  for  such  contrivances  amongst  amateui 
appear  that  they,  too,  are  not  ignorant  of  thei  r  great  value. 

Floral  World,  March,  1873. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

Considering  the 


and  if  any 

>,   it   would 


The  Ground  Vinery  which  has  the  greatest  advantages,  is  unquestionably  that  manufactured  by 
.  S.  BoLLTON  &  Co. 


Gardeners'  Magazinf,,  May  25,  1872. 

substantial  character,  portability,   and   the  many   waya   in   which    they    may   be 
employed,  we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand  when  they  become  generally  known. 

The  Garden. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  to  save  in  cases  of  removal,  planting,  watering,  and  giving  air.  1  he 
glass  is  firmly  fixed  and  puttied,  an  essential  point.  They  are  complete  and  ready  for  use  the  moment 
they  are  received,  &c. 
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SUTTON?  THE  ONLY  ENGLISH  GRASS  SEED: 


USED  IN  FORMING 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  PARK 


AT  THE 


VIENNA     EXHIBITION, 

1873. 


HAVING  enjoyed  the  exclusive  honour  of  supplying  Grass  Seeds  for  the  above  purpose,  and  having  published  the  Letters  of  the 
"  Director-General "  (Baron  Schwarz  Senborn)  explicitly  confirming  our  statement  of  that  fact,  and  complimenting  us  greatly  on 
the  splendid  results  produced  by  our  Seeds,  we  should  have  been  content  to  leave  that  subject,  giving  our  attention  to  others  more  interesting 
and   important   at   the   present  moment. 

Observing  however,  a  recent  advertisement  from  another  House,  so  worded  as  to  appear  to  superficial  readers  to  be  a  contradiction  of 
our  statement  we  deem  it  expedient  to  make  known  the  following  particulars,  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  very  simple,  may  be 
understood  by   any  readers  of  this  Journal : — 

One  of  the  very  first  and  most  necessary  duties  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission,  when  inviting  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Commissions 
of  other  Nations  to  send  their  Articles  of  Industry  to  the  proposed  great  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  was  to  provide  a  suitable  Park 
or  Exhibition  Ground  to  receive  them;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1871  a  large  tract  of  land,  partly  covered  with  Forest  Trees  and  Brush- 
wood, was  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

This  "round  though  in  other  respects  everything  that  could  be  desired,  had  become,  during  the  erection  of  the  Building  in  1872,  a  perfect 
"swamp  and  wilderness,"  as  described  by  one  of  the  leading  Journals  of  the  day.  At  that  time  Baron  Schwarz  Senborn,  who  had  seen 
what  had  previously  been  accomplished  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds,  Sydenham,  by  the  judicious  use  of  our  Grass  Seeds, 
promptly  communicated  with  us,  and  by  a  special  desire  and  command  of  His  Excellency,  early  in  the  year  1872  we  engaged 
to  lay  down  15  Acres  of  the  Exhibition  Park,  and  the  Seed  was  accordingly  sown  in  September  of  that  year.  Early  in  1873 
we  received  Letters  from  His  Excellency  informing  us  that  the  Grass  Seeds  we  had  sent  had  proved  so  very  satisfactory,  that 
he  wished  to  lay  down  the  whole  25  Acres  of  Park  with  our  Seed,  and  offering  us  the  honour  of  publicly  stating  that  we  were 
the  only  English  House  who  supplied  Grass  Seeds  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  In  accordance  with  Baron  Senborn's  desire  we 
despatched  a  further  supply  immediately,  and  the  whole   25  Acres  of  Park  Lawn  became  the  admiration  of  all  who   attended  the 

Vienna  Exhibition. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  therefore  in  May  last  to  see  another  English  House  advertise  that  they  also  had  supplied  Grass  Seeds  for 
use  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  and  we  immediately  wrote  to  the  Director-General,  asking  whether  any  such  Seeds  had  been  sown.  In  reply  we 
received  the  following  Letters,  contradicting  the  statement  :— 

Copy  of  Letter  sent  to  Editor  of  Mark  Lane  Express 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 


'42,  Prater- 

STRASSE, 

Vienna, 


General  Ma>'  IO' 

Manager.  1873. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  regret  to 
see  that  Mr.  Carter  has  published  an  advertisement  in 
the  Magnet,  saying  that  his  seeds  have  been  used  at  the 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

"  In  reply  I  beg  to  declare  that,  with  my  knowledge 
and  with  my  permission,  no  other  Grass  Seeds  have  been 
furnished  by  an  English  firm  besides  your  own,  which 
Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  I  write  to- 
day to  the  Editor  of  the  Magnet,  requesting  him  to  with- 
draw the  advertisement. 

"  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

"  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading." 


42,  Trater- 
strasse, 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 


General 
Manager. 
[No.  1114.] 

"  Gentlemen,— I   received  your  letter  of  the    29th 

May,  with  Mr.  Carter's  advertisement  in  the  Mark  Lane 

Express,  and  I  have  already  written  to  the  Editor  of  that 

paper  the  letter  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 


"  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading." 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 

General 
Manager. 

"Sir, — In  your  valuable  paper  of  the  26th  May,  I 
observe  the  following  advertisement : — '  Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition :  Carter's  Grass  Seeds,  suitable  for  all  soils 
and  climates,  as  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Gardens  and 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  Grounds,  &c.'  Allow  me  to  state, 
Sir,  that  only  one  British  firm,  viz. ,  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  have  supplied  Grass  Seeds  for  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  not  one  corn 
of  Grass  Seed  supplied  by  another  English  firm  has  been 
sown  in  our  Exhibition  Grounds.  May  I  therefore  request 
you  to  rectify  the  above  mentioned  advertisements,  which 
rectification  is  fairly  due  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
' '  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express." 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  Letters,  that  no  other  English  House  has  had  any  authority  from  His  Excellency  Baron  Senborn, 
the  Director-General,  to  sow  any  Grass  Seeds  whatever  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  The  letter  headed  "  Imperial  German  Commis- 
sion,'' which  has  been  obtained  and  inserted  in  an  advertisement,  although  dated  from  Vienna,  does  not  emanate  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  and  other  subordinate  Commissions  was  confined  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  commissioned  to  keep  in  order  and  decorate  the  small  open  Courts 
or  Gardens  attached  to  their  respective  annexes. 

If  some  small  quantity  of  Grass  Seed,  other  than  that  provided  by  the  Director-General,  has  been  sown  in  the  Berlin  Court,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  done  without  his  knowledge  or  permission  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  Grass  Lawns,  in  the  25  Acres  of  Park 
at  the  Exhibition,  are  the  produce  of  Seeds  supplied  by  us. 

P.S. — By  command  of  the  Director-General,  Notice  Boards  were  placed  on  the  Lawns  in  different  parts  of  the  Grounds,  on  which  was 
announced  in  several  languages  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  Grass  was  the  produce  of  Seeds  procured  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  and  all  the  publicity  has  been  given  that  we  could  have  desired,  but,  our  veracity  having  been  challenged,  we  have  been  constrained  to 
publish  the  above  particulars. 

SUTTON    &    SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

ROYAL    BERKS     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT,     READING. 
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THE 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES 

COMPANY,   LIMITED. 

Registered  under  the  Acts   of  1862 
and  1 86  7. 

CAPITAL  £40,000, 

IN  4000  SHARES  OF  ,£10  EACH. 

Payment,  £1  per  Share  on  Appli- 
cation, £4.  on  Allotment,  and 
£5  on  January  31,    1874. 

Chairman. 

VISCOUNT  WALDEN,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Chiselhurst, 
Kent. 

Directors. 

SIR  ANTONIO  BRADY,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford. 

MILLIS  COVENTRY,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Wandsworth 
Common. 

ROBERT  FORTUNE,  Esq.  (Author  of  "Travels  in 
Japan."  &c),  i,  Gilston  Road,  S.W. 

G.  W.  MEDLEY,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Camden,  Chiselhurst. 

A.  R.  WALLACE,  Esq.  (Author  of  the  "  Malay  Archi- 
pelago," &c),  Gray's,  Thurrock,  Essex. 

A.  MONGREDIEN,  Esq.  (Author  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  English  Plantations,"  &c),  Heatherside,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  will  also  shortly  join  the  Board,  as  soon  as 
the  arrangements  made  between  him  and  the  Com- 
pany shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. 


'-pH IS  COMPANY  is  formed  for 
J-  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
working  the  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing Nursery  Grounds,  situated  at 
Heatherside,  near  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
These  Nurseries  comprise  an  area  of 
about  270  Acres,  and  lie  within  four 
miles  of  the  Farnborough  Station, 
on  the  South-Western  Railway,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  London. 

In  addition  to  the  prospects  of  a 
good  return  to  the  Shareholders  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  an  investment 
in  this  Company  offers  peculiar  at 
tractions  to  lovers  of  Plants  and  of 
Planting. 

1st,  The  Collection  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  is  so  complete 
as  to  constitute  it  an  unrivalled 
BOTANICAL  GARDEN  of 
HARDY  PLANTS. 

2d,  The  Grounds  are  beautifully 
undulating,  amid  lovely  Scenery, 
and  are  intersected  by  fine  Drives, 
Avenues,  and  Walks,  which  afford 
to  Visitors  a  delightful  Promenade, 
within  about  an  hour's  journey  from 
London. 

3d,  Registered  Holders  of  1  o  Shares 
(of  £\o  each)  and  upwards,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  Wholesale  or 
Trade  Prices  for  any  purchases  which 
they  may  make  from  the  Nurseries. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  with  full 
particulars,  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs. 
McLeod  &  Watney,  16,  London 
Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Short,  at  the  same  address  ;  or  to 
the  Bankers,  London  and  County 
Bank,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  ;  at  all 
which  places  applications  for  Shares 
in  the  usual  form  will  be  received 
and  attended  to. 


Notewortny  Horticulturists  and  Botanists. 

NOTICE.— A  SERIES  of  PORTRAITS  of 
NOTEWORTHY  HORTICULTURISTS  and  BOTANISTS 
19  being  published  in  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE."  The  followir.fr  have  already 
appeared,  and  separate  Copies  (price  6d.  each),  on  tinted  paper,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  viz.  :— 


Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

VV.  Wilson  Saunders.  F.R.S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S. 

M.  Decaisne. 

G.  F.Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin. 

Professor  Reichenbach. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  M.A. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S. 

James  McNab. 


Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S. 
Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  F.  Barron. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
John  Gibson. 
Professor  Asa  Gray. 
I.  Anderson-Henry. 
Professor  Karl  Koch. 
Baron  von  Mueller. 


Published   by   WILLIAM    RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
'THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

-L  may  be  had  DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  payment 
in  advance  at  the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  :— 

Three  Months  ..  5.1.  \\\d.      |      Six  Months  ..   in.  xxd. 
Twelve  Months    . .     ,£1  35.  10*1?, 


FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 


.£ 

Australia     I      Canada     I  Jamaica  |  West  Indies 

Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  10s.  4*/.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Austria         I    Holland    (      Portugal       I    Spain 
China  |    India  |      Prussia  |    Switzerland 

£1  14J.  ^d.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Russia  J  Italy  |         Denmark 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  "  for  1 874,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,   W.C. 


Special  Notice  to  Advertisers. 

rPHE  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and 
J-  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE"/''"'  December  zj 
will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  24. 

All    ADVERTISEMENTS  for  that   Number   must 
reach  the  Office  by  NOON,  on  TUESDAY,  December  23. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1873. 


AT  this  time,  when  muc,h  interest  is  centred 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  when 
some  public  sympathy  has  been  aroused  by  the 
death,  whilst  on  the  voyage  home,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Livingstone,  the  British  Consul  at 
Fernando  Po,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated 
African  traveller,  some  notes  from  a  report  by 
him  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Old 
Calabar  will  be  of  interest,  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  information  given  on  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  Ekeis  guineensis,  and 
the  traffic  in  palm  oil — information  such  as  we 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  before. 

The  palm-oil  trade  has  very  much  extended 
during  the  past  few  years :  in  proof  of  this  we  are 
told  that  in  1866  only  sixteen  British  firms  and 
one  Dutch  traded  in  the  oil  rivers  of  this  part  of 
West  Africa,  while  in  1872  there  were  in  all  twenty- 
six  firms — twenty-four  being  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Glasgow  houses,  and  the  remaining  two 
Dutch  and  German.  These  firms  have  between 
them  fifty-five  trading  establishments  in  seven 
rivers,  employing  207  white  agents,  419  black 
coopers,  carpenters,  cooks,  and  stewards  from  our 
settlements  at  Accra,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
Sierra  Leone,  and  2000  Kroomen  from  Cape 
Palmas  and  other  parts  ■  of  the  Kroo  coast. 
Most  of  the  above  live  in  large  airy  hulks  moored 
near  their  cask  houses  on  the  beach,  but  a  few 
have  houses  on  shore.  For  many  years  the 
carrying  trade  was  done  by  sailing  ships,  and 
as  they  remained  in  the  sickly  rivers  for  months, 
numbers  of  their  men  died  of  fever  ;  but  since 
the  two  lines  of  steamships  began  in  1869  with 
reduced  rates  and  five  steamers  a  month,  they 
have  secured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying 
trade,  and  sailing  ships  and  seamen's  deaths  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  principal  rivers.  In 
the  days  of  sailing  ships  a  few  wealthy  firms 
had  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  oil  trade,  and 
made   large  profits,    which   are   things   of  the 


past  and  can  never  more  return.  Steam  has 
brought  new  firms  and  a  keen  competition.  It 
has  also  developed  a  goodly  number  of  black 
traders  possesssed  of  some  education,  little 
capital,  and  minds  satisfied  with  small  profits 
and  quick  returns. 

The  number  of  these  black  traders  is  likely 
to  increase,  and  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  the  entire  trade  of  the  coast  will  be  in 
their  hands,  and  whites  relieved  from  the  grave 
risks  of  such  an  unhealthy  climate.  The  price 
received  for  oil  'in  England  has  fallen  of  late 
years,  while  the  price  paid  for  it  in  the  rivers  has 
risen  to  twice,  and  even  thrice,  its  former  figure. 
One  firm  reports  a  loss  of  ,£20,000  from  last 
year's  trade,  and  others  complain  of  heavy 
losses. 

Many  attempts,  it  seems,  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  river  prices,  and  trade  has  been  stopped 
on  one  of  the  rivers  for  three  months,  the  only 
result  being  that  the  white  men,  having  nothing 
to  do,  struggle  for  existence,  are  attacked  with 
fever,  and  the  black  brokers  finally  prevail,  with 
their  ruinous  prices.  "  The  prospects  of  the 
palm-oil  trade  are  not  considered  encouraging 
for  merchants  or  for  agents.  There  are  too 
many  traders  now  for  the  yield  of  oil.  If  the 
firms  that  groan  over  a  yearly  loss  would  retire 
from  the  trade,  their  departure  would  be  twice 
blessed  ;  they  would  save  their  thousands,  and 
those  that  remained  might  be  enabled  to  make  a 
fair  profit.  Many  agents  are  of  opinion  that  the 
annual  oil  product  of  the  rivers  does  not  in- 
crease, and  that  while  the  natives  take  life  as 
easy  as  they  do,  and  receive  such  high  prices  for 
the  oil,  the  exports  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
augmented." 

A  large  amount  of  oil  is  now  exported  from 
the  West  Coast  direct  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  total  exports  from  the  whole  coast  are  un- 
doubtedly increasing  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Fernando  Po  oil  crop  never  exceeds — seldom 
equals — 400  tons  a  year.  A  trustworthy  observer 
who  trades  in  various  parts  of  that  island,  states 
that  from  the  number  of  Oil  Palms  that  grow 
there  at  least  4000  tons  might  easily  be  obtained, 
but  the  25,000  aborigines  or  Bubes  do  not  choose 
to  work  beyond  400  tons.  Their  wants  are  few 
— a  cheap  musket,  alittle  powder  and  shot,  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  rum,  are  nearly  all  they  require. 
On  the  mainland  the  oil  producers  have  many 
more  wants,  and  therefore  work  harder,  that  is, 
the  women  and  children  do  ;  for  the  men  think 
they  have  done  enough  when  they  climb  the  Palm 
trees  and  bring  down  the  masses  of  Palm  nuts. 
Probably  not  many  of  the  Palm  nuts  of  the 
countries  drained  by  the  oil  rivers  remain  un- 
gathered  near  the  native  villages.  More  Oil 
Palms  might  be  planted  ;  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  them  in  the  oil  district,  though  that  is  but 
a  mere  fringe  of  the  African  continent.  But  the 
natives  never  plant  Oil  Palms,  though  they  plant 
the  Palm  which  produces  the  best  Palm  wine. 
Fruit  trees,  such  as  the  Bread-fruit,  Orange,  and 
Mango,  were  introduced  by  the  missionaries  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Natives  like  the  fruits 
and  steal  them  year  by  year,  yet  few  can  be  induced 
to  plant  the  trees.  None  of  our  present  traders 
can  hope  to  see  an  expansion  of  trade  from 
Palms  planted  by  natives  ;  though,  as  population 
increases,  natives  may  go  further  into  the  bush, 
and  gather  nuts  now  left  to  rot.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  understood  that  no  new  oil  markets 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  this  district.  All  the 
oil  made  finds  its  way  to  the  old  markets  of  the 
well-known  rivers.  Agents  have  of  late  tried 
some  of  the  smaller  rivers,  but  found  no  new 
markets  ;  and  by  remaining  only  divert  a  little 
of  the  trade  from  the  nearest  large  river,  irritate 
its*'  chiefs,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

After  separating  the  palm  oil  from  the  fibres 
round  the  nut,  the  oil  producers  used  to  throw 
away  the  nuts,  though  it  was  known  that  the 
kernels  contained  a  valuable  oil.  Black  brokers 
would  not  carry  nuts  in  their  canoes  for  the 
price  received,  and  agents  felt  that  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  send  nuts  unbroken  to  England. 
Machines  for  breaking  nuts  were  invented  at 
home,  but  failed,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  different 
shapes  and  sizes  of  the  nuts.  At  length,  native 
women  and  children  undertook  the  business  of 
nut-cracking,  and  a  thriving  kernel  trade  sprang 
up  forthwith.  This  kernel  trade  began  in  Old 
Calabar  early  in  1869,  and  a  little  sooner  in  some 
of  the  other  rivers.  A  trader,  accompanied  by  a 
missionary,  visited  several  oil-producing  villages, 
and  urged  the  people  to  begin  nut-cracking. 
One  thousand  tons  of  kernels  were  bought  that 
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year  in  Old  Calabar  at  2s.  a  bushel,  and  in  1871 
upwards  of  2000  tons  at  8.f.  a  bushel ;  but  during 
the  past  year,  1872,  black  protection  interfered 
and  stopped  this  new  and  flourishing  native  in- 
dustry. The  rapid  development  of  the  kernel 
trade  with  the  large  oil  trade,  and  its  pernicious 
trust  system,  produced  a  glut  of  English  goods  in 
the  great  country  fairs,  and  consequent  heavy 
fall  in  prices.  When  the  principal  oil  brokers 
went  to  the  country  markets  and  found,  to  their 
no  small  disgust,  that,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  these  goods,  they  had  to  pay  for  oil  in  the 
markets  nearly  as  much  as  they  received  for  it  in 
the  hulks,  they  felt  that  something  must  be  done 
in  order  to  shut  trade  goods  out  of  the  markets 
until  prices  should  rise.  Now,  as  the  kernel  trade 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  poor  people,  who  had 
neither  capital  nor  credit  to  become  oil  brokers, 
the  rich  brokers  determined  to  stop  the  kernel 
trade.  But, having  some  regard  for  public  opinion, 
these  black  protectionists  never  once  hinted 
that  this  rapidly  growing  native  industry,  so 
valued  by  the  poor,  was  crushed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  capitalists.  A  plausible  story  was 
smarted  that  the  kernel  trade  was  ruining  the 
oil  trade — the  staple  trade  oi  the  country — 
inasmuch  as  nut-cracking  was  usurping  the 
place  of  oil-making. 

The  statement  that  the  kernel  trade  injured 
the  oil  trade  by  lessening  its  amount  was  evolved 
from  the  internal  consciousness  of  the  rich 
brokers.  Among  the  producers,  the  men  had 
still  to  climb  the  Palm  trees,  and  the  women  to 
do  nearly  all  the  oil-making  work  before  getting 
the  nuts  ready  to  crack.  No  African  woman  in 
her  senses  would,  after  working  hard  for  it,  throw 
away  oil  worth  twice  as  much  as  kernels  in  order 
to  get  kernels  only,  when  she  could  get  both  oil 
and  kernels.  "  Many  believe  the  kernel  trade 
has  hurt  the  oil  trade,  because  they  have  pur- 
chased less  oil  since  the  kernel  trade  began  ;  but 
this  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  twenty-six  firms  in  the  oil  rivers 
instead  of  sixteen,  and  no  increase  in  the  yield 
of  oil.  A  similar  impression  was  produced  in 
Lagos,  and  from  the  same  cause,  viz.,  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  merchants  ;  but  the  accurate 
statistics  of  that  flourishing  colony  show  a  steady 
increase  of  oil  as  well  as  kernel  exports." 


winters  (in  the  south)  with  impunity.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  rich  collection 
at  Bitton,  and  also  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  The 
new  scarlet-flowered  Melianthus  will  probably  require 
greenhouse  treatment. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  accounts  relating  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  at  Bath, 
1873  :- 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure. 

£     s.  d.      £      s.    d. 

To  Sale  of  tickets  . .          . .         . .  i  }68  16  o 

Cash  taken  at  gates    ..         . .          ..  2108     2     8 

Special  prize  fund       . .         . .  1 101     7  6 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes          . .          . .  30     o  o 

Royalties  for  printing,  supply  of  re- 
freshments, &e.      ..          ..          ..  118    2  o 

Space  for  implement  department  . .  293     4  o 

Advertisements           .,          ..          ..  22  13     6 

Special  donations       ..          ..          ..  17  12     o 

Sale  of  pipe  and  sundry  receipts    . .  1693 

Interest  allowed  by  bank      ..          ..  29  18 


To  balance  brought  down 


-    5io6    5    5 

£51°$    5     5 

.  Z1248  >7     3 


^1248  17     3 


By  Laying-out  and  restoring  exhibition  £  s.    d. 

ground          . .          . .          . .          . .  243  10    8 

Fencing  ground  and  erecting  glass 
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Home  discussion  arose  recently  at  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  as  to  the  species  from  which  the 
bark  of  the  Giant  Tree  formerly  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  taken,  and  on  this  subject  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  some  doubt  is  still  existent  as  to 
whether  the  bark  of  the  big  tree  exhibited  at  Sydenham 
was  really  that  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  of  S.  sempervirens 
(Red-wood).  There  must  be  very  many  in  England  who, 
like  myself,  have  seen  the  dead  and  naked  trunk  from 
which  the  bark  was  taken,  and  still  standing  in  the  Cala- 
veras Grove.  No  S.  sempervirens  grows  in  that  part  of 
thi  Stale  {i.e.,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada),  nor  within  100  miles 
of  it.  The  bark  of  the  great  Red-wood  is  of  the  same 
ch ureter  and  texture,  but  is  not  of  so  light  a  cinnamon 
colour.  That  of  Libocedrus  decurrens  partakes  of  the 
sine  character,  though  it  is  less  fibrous." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Bennett  that  Cowan's 

Compensating  System  of  Heating,  now  in  use  at 
Hitfield,  has  proved  a  decided  success.  "  Should  it 
continue,"  writes  Mr.  Bennett,  "  to  work  in  the 
mtnner  it  does  at  present,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon 
here,  and  start  a  new  era  in  the  heating  of  horticul- 
tural buildings.  By  the  compensating  system  we  have 
for  every  barrowful  of  coals  thrown  into  the  kiln  some 
substantial  return.  By  the  old  system  the  returns 
were  ashes,  and  the  trouble  of  clearing  them  away.  I 
find  our  chalk  is  of  inferior  quality  to  some  I  have 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  have  plenty  of 
heat." 

The  following  members  of  the   Botanical 

Society  of  Edinburgh  were  elected  office-beams 
for  1873-74  :— President— Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart., 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  Vice- 
Presidents —  William  Craig,  M.D.,  CM.  ;  fames 
M'Nab  ;  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.S.I.,  F.L.S.  ;  Professor 
Dickson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Honorary  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.  j  Foreign 
Secretary,  Professor  Maclagan,  M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S.  E.  ; 
Treasurer,  Patrick  Neill  Fraser,  F.  R.  Cal.  Hort. 
Soc.  ;  Assistant-Secretary,  John  Sadler,  F.R.P.S. 

The  Journal  of  Botany  for  December  con- 
tains a  coloured  figure  and  description  of  a  NEW 
Melianthus,  M.  Trimenianus  of  Hooker.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Namaqualand,  in  South- West 
Africa.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  describes  the  plant,  co- 
relates  it  with  Greyia,  a  Natal  plant,  which  lately 
flowered  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  the  affinities 
of  which  had  been  till  lately  doubtful.  Greyia  like  M. 
Trimenianus,  has  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  which  r.tain 
their  colour  even  in  the  dry  state.  The  old  M.  major 
is   a   singularly  striking   plant,   which   will  bear    our 
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Examined  with  the  several  books  and  vouchers,  and 
found  correct,  this  12th  day  of  December,  1873. 
(Signed)  William  Smith, 

Public  Accountant  and  Auditor. 

The    phenomenon   of   Gumming   in    Fruit 

Trees  has  been  studied  by  various  observers,  and 
M.  Paul  Sorauer,  the  latest  of  these,  confirms  the 
observations  of  his  predecessors  in  referring  the  change 
in  question  to  the  conversion  into  gum  of  the  secondary 
layers  in  the  cells  and  vessels.  Not  only  are  the  cel- 
lular membranes  transformed  into  gum,  but  new  gum 
is  formed  from  the  sap,  which  is  thus  diverted  from  its 
proper  use.  The  gummy  exudation  is  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  transformation  of  the  secondary 
layers  of  the  vessels  into  gum,  and  from  the  formation 
in  the  woody  tissue  (as  happens  normally  in  the  bark) 
of  an  abnormal  cellular  tissue,  which  speedily  becomes 
converted  into  gum.  The  tree  so  affected  forms  {by 
compensation)  new  wood  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
diseased  spots.  The  bark  cracks,  and  hence  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  practice  of  incising  the  bark.  But  the 
cause  of  the  disease — that  which  disturbs  the  balance 
— is  unknown. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society,  Admiral  Sherard  Oseorn  pointed  out  as 
curious  an  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  things 
at  first  sight  quite  unconnected  one  with  the  other  as  Mr. 
Darwin's  case  of  the  cats,  the  mice,  the  humble  bees, 
and  the  Clover.  It  is  a  remarkable  commercial  fact  that 
the  whale-oil  of  the  Arctic  Seas  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  fibre  produced,  from  species  of 
Corchorus,  in  British  India — Jute.  The  quantity  of 
this  material  that  was  worked  up  in  Dundee  was 
enormous.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  Admiral 
had  been  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  sub- 
marine cables,  for  which  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
Jute  had  been  required,  and  every  ton  of  it  had  to  be 
manipulated  with  whale-oil  brought  from  the  Green- 
land Seas. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Glaisher's  remarks  on 

the  State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
December  13  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  at  sea 
level,  was  about  30. 6  inches.  Frequent  but  very  slight 
oscillations  were  registered  throughout  the  week,  the 
range  during  the  whole  of  the  period  being  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  value  at  the  end  of  the  week 
was  the  same  as  that  recoided  at  the  commencement, 
viz.,  306  inches.  The  highest  temperatures  by  day 
varied  from  500  on  the  8th  to  2$%°  on  the  10th,  and 


the  lowest  by  night  from  34!°  on  the  7th  to  220  on 
the  10th.  The  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air 
was  slightly  above  the  average  on  the  7th,  but  below 
on  the  remaining  days  to  the  mean  amount  of  6*.  6  ; 
the  values  on  the  9th,  loth,  and  nth  being  respect- 
ively as  much  as  II0. 6,  l6°.4,  and  i2°-4  in  defect. 
On  the  7th  and  Sth  the  weather,  though  at  times 
cloudy,  was  tolerably  fine,  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  named  day  a  fog  began  to  rise,  which  continued 
very  dense  during  the  9th  and  loth,  so  much  so  that 
at  times  objects  could  not  be  distinguished  at  a  greater 
distance  than  a  dozen  yards.  From  the  nth  onwards 
it  was  still  foggy,  but  not  so  dense  as  on  the  9th  and  10th. 
This  fog  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
been  experienced,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extreme 
density,  but  also  from  its  duration.  The  continuous 
high  readings  of  the  barometer  are  also  especially  note- 
worthy, as  since  the  1st  of  the  month  the  mean  values 
on  every  day  have  all  been  half  an  inch  in  excess  of 
the  average.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  slight 
shower  on  the  7th  no  rain  fell.  During  the  foggy  days 
the  air  was  unusually  calm,  the  horizontal  movements 
on  the  Sth  and  12th  being  only  45  miles  and  65  miles 
respectively. 

In  England  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  520  at  Portsmouth  to  450  at  Norwich,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  4S0.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  varied  from  310  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  190  at  Birmingham,  with  an 
average  value  of  23!°.  The  mean  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  was  24^°.  The  mean  high  day 
temperatures  ranged  between  500  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  3840  at  Blackheath,  with  a  general 
average  of  42^°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures 
varied  from  390  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  28|° 
at  Blackheath,  the  general  average  being  32°.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  week  was  io^". 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  week  was  37i°»  the 
highest  being  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  44^°,  and  the 
lowest  at  Blackheath,  33^°.  Rain  fell  at  Portsmouth 
to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  nearly,  at  Wol- 
verhampton, Eccles,  and  Oldham ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  no  rain  fell  over  the  whole  country.  The 
weather  has  been  generally  fine  and  cold,  but  a  dense 
fog  was  prevalent  in  the  south-eastern  counties  on  the 
9th  and  10th,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

In  Scotland,  the  highest  temperatures  ranged  from 
54',  at  Aberdeen  to  49^°  at  Glasgow,  the  lowest 
temperatures  varied  from  32.^  at  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen to  26"  at  Perth,  their  averages  being  51,2°  and 
30.^°  respectively.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
week  was  424%  the  highest  being  at  Aberdeen,  43i°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Perth,  40.J0.  Rain  fell  at  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  but  only  to  the  amount  oi  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch,  and  with  this  exception  no  rain  was 
measured  over  the  whole  country. 

At  Dublin,  the  highest  temperature  was  4940  ;  the 
lowest  was  230  ;  the  mean  384  ;  and  no  rain  fell. 

The  cold  weather  from  the  9th  to  the  nth  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of 
England  ;  thus,  on  the  9th,  while  240  was  registered 
in  London,  510  was  recorded  at  Stornoway,  and  480  at 
Aberdeen.  On  the  following  day  it  was  200  in  London, 
and  450  at  the  two  above-mentioned  stations.  On  the 
nth  it  was  rather  warmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  but  much  colder  in  the  midland  counties. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  intend 

to  close  their  establishment  from  Wednesday  next 
until  the  following  Monday,  for  the  Christmas 
Holidays.  We  have  no  doubt  most  other  firms  will 
make  a  similar  concession  where  possible. 

According  to  a  paragraph  in  Ocean  Highways^ 

in  April,  1873,  the  number  of  Cinchona  Trees  in 
the  Government  plantations  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  was 
2,640,081  ;  while  407^  oz.  of  seeds  have  been  gratui- 
tously distributed,  sufficient  to  raise  8,150,000  seed- 
lings. The  largest  trees  are  now  36  feet  high,  and 
have  assumed  a  fine  tree-like  habit.  Of  bark,  83,894  lb. 
have  been  supplied  during  the  year  for  the  manufacture 
of  amorphous  quinine  on  the  spot ;  and  23,646  lb. 
have  been  sent  to  England  for  sale.  The  sale  took 
place  on  November  II,  and  realised  ^"3350.  Some  of 
the  crown  bark  (C.  officinalis)  fetched  $s.  gd.  ;  and  the 
average  price  was  2s.  lOil.  per  lb.  A  much  larger 
quantity  will  be  transmitted  for  sale  in  future  years. 
The  annual  income  irom  the  Nilgiri  Cinchona  planta- 
tions is  upwards  of  /7000;  and  they  thus  yield  good 
interest  on  the  whole  capital  expenditure  since  1859. 

The  last  number  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 

contains  a  coloured  figure  of  the  Tacsonia  insignis, 
described  by  us  at  p.  1112,  and  which  we  think  fully 
confirms  all  we  said  in  its  praise.  Some  additional 
information  is  given  relating  to  the  exact  habitat  of  the 
plant,  which  we  extract  as  follows  : — 

"  The  honour  of  introducing  it  to  this  country  belongs 
to  Yakborough  L.  Greame,  Esq.,  by  whom  seeds  were 
sent  to  England  some  few  years  since,  and  who,  in  a 
memorandum  communicated  by  Mr.  ANDERSON,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  it  :  '  I  saw  the  Tacsonia  growing  in  a 
deep  richly-wooded  gorge,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras,  between  La  Paz  and  Chulumani,  in  the  north 
of  Bolivia.  It  seemed  to  like  to  climb  to  the  end  of  a 
long  branch,  and  then  hang  in  festoons,  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  breeze.'  This  description  of 
its  manner  of  growth  is,  we  learn,  very  accurate,  since  it 
supports  itself  by  its  tendrils  till  it  begins  to  flower,  and 
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then  hangs  loose,  each  branch  having  as  many  as  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  flowers  open  in  different  stages  of  development. 
We  believe  the  plant  is  to  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house &  Son,  of  York.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  here  a  most  charming  addition  to  our  culti- 
vated Passionflowers,  for  the  plant  is  not  only  a  free 
flower,  but  requires  merely  the  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  treatment."  The  plant  has  also  been  figured 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  /forticole,  M. 

Carriere  invites  attention  to  the  Fuchsia  syring.e- 
flora,  considered  by  some  as  a  variety  of  F.  arbores- 
cens,  which  he  designates  the  king  of  Fuchsias,  but 
which,  though  introduced  long  since,  has  seldom  got 
beyond  the  bounds  of  botanic  gardens.  Imagine, 
he  says,  a  plant  about  34  feet  high,  bearing  in  its 
upper  two- thirds  numerous  branches  spreading  in 
whorls,  garnished  with  fine  foliage,  and  terminated 
by  panicles  composed  of  several  hundreds  of  tender 
rose-coloured  flowers — such  a  plant,  cultivated  by  MM. 
Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  at  Sceaux,  was  during  the 
winter  1S72-3  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  saw 
it.  The  plant  is  a  vigor- 
ous shrub,  attaining  6  or 
7  feet  in  height,  much 
branched,  the  branches 
verticillate,  and  forming 
a  fine  conical  head.  The 
leaves  are  from  3  to 
6  inches  in  length,  sub- 
elliptic,  attenuate  at  the 
point,  with  a  stout  red 
petiole.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  of  a  very 
beautiful  rosy  tint,  as 
are  the  ramifications 
which  bear  them,  ar- 
ranged in  a  paniculate 
bunch,  which  recalls  the 
inflorescence  of  the 
Lilac,  whence  the  name 
syringre flora.  F.  syrin- 
gseflora  flowers  from 
October  till  February. 
The  culture  is  most  easy : 
a  compost  of  free  earth 
and  of  leaf-mould  or 
dung  perfectly  agrees 
with  it,  the  addition  of 
a  little  heath  soil  being 
especially  relished  by 
young  plants.  To  have 
fine  plants,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  plant  them 
out  in  prepared  soil 
early  in  the  season  ;  to 
pinch  in  freely,  so  as  to 
obtain  well  furnished 
plants,  the  last  pinching 
taking  place  in  July  or 
August ;  and  on  the 
approach  of  frosts  to 
take  up  the  plants,  pot 
them,  and  place  them 
in  a  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  flower  about 
the  time  stated.  This 
Fuchsia  is  recommended 
to  the  Parisian  florists 
as  a  good  plant  for  mar- 
ket, and  it  might  also 
be  found  useful  in  win- 
ter for  conservatory  de- 
coration. 

It   is  not  very 

often  that  one  sees  in 
the  proprietary  of  a 
nursery-garden  eminent 
zoologists,  distinguished 
travellers,  botanists,  and 
authors,  nevertheless 
that  is  what  we  see  in 

the  prospectus  of  the  Heatherside  Nurseries 
Company  now  before  us.  This  company  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  work- 
ing the  Heatherside  Nursery,  near  Bagshot,  an 
extensive  establishment  particularly  devoted  to  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  The  directors  are  Viscount 
Walden,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Zoological  Society  ; 
Sir  Antonio  Brady  {well  known  for  his  disinterested 
labours  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  East-end  of 
London);  Miles  Coventry,  Esq. ;  Robert  Fortune, 
Esq.,  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  demand  an 
introduction  ;  G.  W.  Medley,  Esq.  ;  Alfred  Wallace, 
Esq.  (Malay  Archipelago)  ;  and  A.  Mongredien,  Esq., 
the  author  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Planta- 
tions— a  well-known  amateur  of  plants. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hamilton  A. 

Hill,  general  agent  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad  Company,  13,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C.,  fine  samples  of  several  varieties  of  Apples  grown 
in  Nebraska,  the  youngest  State  in  the  American 
Union.  These  Apples  were  shown  last  week  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
trees,  we  learn,  have  all  been  planted  within  the  last 


seven  years,  and  their  produce,  as  we  can  testify,  bids 
fair  to  compete  in  our  markets  with  the  Apples  im- 
ported from  other  States.  The  Janett  Apple  is  large, 
somewhat  conical  in  form,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  The  Black  Apple  is  smaller,  richly 
coloured,  and,  although  somewhat  woolly,  is  of  very 
good  flavour.  The  Yellow  Bellefleur  is  of  the  Codlin 
type,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour. 
The  Greening  is  also  a  large  and  good-flavoured 
variety,  closely  resembling  our  old  Winter  Greening, 
but  distinct  in  its  deeper  eye  and  firmness  of  texture. 
Other  varieties  which  were  shown  in  great  perfection 
are  the  Snow  Apple,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Spitzenburgher,  "  Jennetting,"  <S:c. 

Valonia,  a  very  important  tanning  material, 

consisting  of  the  cups  of  the  acorns  of  Quercus  cegilops, 
which  are  imported  in  very  large  quantities  into  this 
country  from  the  Levant,  formed  an  unusually  abundant 
crop  in  Greece  last  year;  as  many  as  3,500,000  lb. 
were  produced,  the  bulk  of  which  found  its  way  to  this 
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country.  We  learn  also  from  Missolonghi  that 
Tobacco,  which  has  been  much  neglected  of  late  years, 
is  now  being  cultivated  very  extensively,  but  owing  to 
the  low  price  offered  for  it,  it  does  not  meet  with  a 
ready  sale. 

In  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  us,  M,  Naudin 

recommends  as  an  experiment  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  weak  wine  {petit  vin)  from  the  berries  of 
Mahonia.  Conserves  might  also  be  made  from  them, 
which  would  not  be  so  sour  as  those  made  from  the 
common  Berberies. 


MR.    JOHN  SMITH. 

On  few,  if  on  any  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  do 
greater  cares  and  responsibilities  fall  than  on  the 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  duties  of 
his  office  are  so  numerous,  the  interests  he  has  to  serve 
are  so  varied,  and  to  some  extent  so  conflicting,  that  it 
requires  a  man  of  no  common  energy  and  tact  to  cope 
with  them.  To  hold  the  balance  between  the  require- 
ments of  scientific,  of  practical,  and  of  ornamental 
gardening ;  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  dilettanti 


and  the  pleasure -seeker,  and  to  discharge  the  ex* 
tremely  important  but  little-known  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  colonial,  botanic  and  experimental 
garnens— this  is  the  task  Mr.  Smith  has  to  undertake 
daily.  How  manfully  and  successfully  he  grapples 
with  it  need  not  here  be  told.  The  career  of  such  a 
man  must  needs  be  of  interest  to  his  fellows,  and 
specially  to  young  gardeners,  who  may  learn  from  it 
what  are  the  qualities  which  ensure  success  in  their 
profession,  and  the  good  esteem  of  those  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact. 

John  Smith  is  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  and  in 
1841  became  an  apprentice  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  Pillans, 
gr.  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Floors  Castle, 
Kelso.  Then,  as  now,  Floors  was  one  of  the  leading 
horticultural  establishments  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
and  there,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  forcing 
fruit  and  vegetables,  kitchen  garden  cropping,  &c,  he 
got  his  first  lessons  in  the  laying-out  walks  and  grounds. 
The  pleasure  grounds  during  this  period  were  being 
entirely  remodelled,  under  the  tasteful  superintendence 
of  the  late  General  Sir 
Charles  Dalbiac,  the 
father  of  the  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh.  After  three 
years  he  left  Floors,  to 
enter  the  gardens  of 
Hugh,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, at  Alnwick 
Castle,Northumberland , 
then  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  Pillans,  where, 
after  a  short  time,  he 
was  promoted  to  the 
charge  of  the  forcing  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  de- 
partment. The  Pine- 
apples grown  at  Aln- 
wick at  that  time,  and 
the  ranges  of  hothouses, 
were  second  to  none  in 
England.  During  a 
sojourn  of  twelve  years 
here  he  gained  that 
thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession which  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  his 
subsequent  career.  Here 
also  he  took  private 
lessons  in  mathematics 
and  practical  land  sur- 
veying, levelling,  draw- 
ing, &C.,  for  three  years, 
under  Mr.  J.  Ferguson, 
the  head  master  of 
the  Alnwick  borough 
schools. 

In  February,  1855,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Duke 
Algernon  of  Northum- 
berland, he  proceeded 
to  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Middlesex,  then  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Ivi- 
son,  to  gain  experience 
in  the  culture  of  tropical 
plants  and  fruits.  The 
famous  Mangosteen, 
Garcinia  Mangostana, 
was  then  in  fruit,  and 
Smith's  highest  ambi- 
tion was  gratified  by  his 
appointment  to  the 
charge  of  the  tropical 
house.  After  twelve 
months  in  that  depart- 
ment he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  tropical 
conservatory  and  stoves, 
with  their  fine  collection 
of  Palms  and  other  rare 
plants.  This,  with  the 
far-famed  collection  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  at  Syon,  was  a  fine 
field  for  study  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  was 
duly  taken  advantage  of.  In  1856  he  returned  to  his 
former  charge  at  Alnwick  Castle,  then  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  BailHe,  of  Stanwick  Nectarine  fame,  but  was 
almost  immediately  after,  by  the  kindness  of  Duke 
Algernon,  offered  the  opportunity  of  studying  land 
drainage  for  six  months  under  his  Grace's  able  draining 
superintendent,  Mr.  E.  Locking.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  an  opening  occurred,  by  the  death  of  his  Grace's 
gardener,  Mr.  T.  Sharland,  at  Werrington  Park, 
Cornwall,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  successor.  This 
was  one  of  the  finest  outdoor  and  wall-fruit  gardens  to 
be  met  with  in  England,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke,  many  important  alterations  and  improvements 
were  made  during  his  management,  which  terminated 
in  the  autumn  of  1859,  on  Mr.  Ivison  relinquishing  the 
superintendence  of  Syon  gardens.  By  request  ol  the 
Duke,  Mr.  Smith  became  his  successor.  The  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  1863,  p.  1129,  will  testify  to  the 
good  opinion  formed  by  Dr.  Lindleyas  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  important  establishment. 

In   1864,  on   the   retirement  of  the  late  able  and 
learned  Curator  of  the  Royal  gardens  (Mr.  John  Smith, 
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the  eminent  pteridologist),  the  late  Director,  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  being  impressed  with  the  skill  and  order 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  Syon  gardens,  and 
especially  with  Mr.  Smith's  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  rare  exotic  fruits  and  other  economic  plants,  offered 
him  (with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  cordial 
approval),  the  curatorship  of  Kew,  which  he  accepted, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  May  of  that  year. 
Since  that  period  the  Royal  gardens  have,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  undergone  very  extensive  changes,  and 
been  greatly  developed.  New  ranges  have  been  built, 
old  ones  re-organised,  pinetums  planted,  an  arboretum 
established,  lakes  made,  and  ground  work  of  most 
extensive  character  carried  out.  We  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  how  zealous  and  how  loyal  has  been  Mr. 
Smith's  co-operation  with  the  Director— how  valuable 
have  been  his  services  to  the  nation.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  portrait  will  tell  the  rest. 


CHRISTMAS  CHURCH  DECORATION. 

It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various  services 
that  plants  and  flowers  may  render  to  every-day  life, 
and  to  chronicle  any  changes  of  taste  that  may  come 
over  society,  and  the  struggles  that  issue  in  either 
novelties  or  the  revival  of  ancient  customs. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  flowers,  yet  the  decoration  of 
our  churches  with  evergreens  for  Christmas  calls  for 
our  attention,  for  the  tide  sets  in  now,  and  we  should 
see  that  while  it  flows  freely  it  should  be  kept  within 
its  banks.  The  tons  of  green  boughs  that  are  every 
year  disposed  of  in  the  large  towns  tell  clearly  that  this 
is  no  small  item  in  the  way  of  trade,  for  townspeople 
will  have  what  they  set  their  hearts  upon,  cost  what  it 
will.  The  dwelling-house  and  the  inn  must  needs  be 
decorated,  and  to  leave  the  church  bare  would  look 
like  offering  a  premium  to  selfishness — and  surely  it  is 
easier  to  love  virtue  when  its  accessories  are  grand  and 
beautiful  than  when  all  is  dull.  I  recollect  seeing  the 
lady  portion  of  a  wedding  party  belonging  to  that  least 
demonstrative  class  of  church-going  people,  viz.,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  as  each  lady  carried  a  bouquet, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  meeting  on  that  day  had 
been  a  flowery  one. 

On  passing  through  the  flower  market  in  Man- 
chester to-day  (the  25th  of  November),  I  was  reminded 
of  Advent  by  seeing  fine  patches  of  the  Christmas 
Rose  (Helleborus  niger)  exposed  for  sale,  with  their 
flower-buds  ready  to  expand.  In  the  olden  time 
the  Recluses  were  the  great  conservators  of  herbs, 
plants,  and  flowers,  and  in  sucli  names  as  St.  John's 
Wort,  Our  Lady's  Slipper,  and  Christmas  Rose  we 
can  almost  smell  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
names  they  gave  to  the  plants  they  cultivated 
savoured  of  the  life  they  led,  and  the  religious 
teaching  imparted  to  them. 

Ladies  have  always  lent  a  willing  hand  to  do  honour 
to  Christmas  in  the  matter  of  church  decoration. 
Christmas,  however,  falls  at  the  very  worst  time  of  the 
year  for  a  display  of  plants,  hence  we  have  to  put  up 
withlhe  best  that  the  depth  of  winter  affords  in  the 
way  of  evergreens,  such  as  the  Holly,  the  Mistleto, 
and  the  Ivy,  with  their  berries,  and  the  Spruce  and 
Laurel  with  their  boughs.  The  finest  plant  wherewith 
to  decorate  a  church  is  an  Orange  tree  in  flower,  and, 
next  to  that,  an  Orange  tree  in  fruit  Slender-growing 
evergreens,  such  as  the  tall  Juniper,  the  Irish  Yew,  the 
Red  Cedar,  &c,  are  excellent  plants,  in  pots,  tubs,  or 
boxes,  for  this  purpose ;  and,  placed  in  pairs,  produce  a 
holiday  effect.  Paper  flowers,  however  well  made, 
should  never  be  seen  in  churches,  for  they  are  all  too 
mean  and  tawdry  for  such  a  place,  and  in  garnishing 
with  garlands  they  require  much  skill  and  neat  handling 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  place  and  of  the 
occasion.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hang  our  meed  of 
praise  on  the  horns  of  sweet  and  handsome  flowers, 
that  we  think  lightly  of  the  lowly  ones  that  "waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  but  when  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  is  called  in,  we  see  a  world  of  beauty 
unknown  before.  We  know  of  no  direct  use  for  half  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  that  adorn  our  earth,  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  all  were  primarily  created  for  Him 
who  made  them,  and  only  secondarily  to  serve  the 
wants  of  men. 

The  still  life  of  flowers  and  their  sweet  odour  are, 
no  doubt,  duly  accepted,  and  their  various  beauties, 
great  and  small,  are  seen,  although  we  may  not  see 
them  ;  and  most  of  them  would  have  adorned  the  earth 
as  they  do  now  if  man,  with  all  his  importance  and 
boasted  wisdom,  had  never  been.  I  have  named  this 
because  I  would  fain  give  the  Christmas  decorations 
the  character  of  an  offering,  however  humble  ;  and  He 
who  fixed  the  name  of  Christmas  Rose  on  the  lowly 
Hellebore,  did  his  best  with  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal. All  Ferns,  hut  more  especially  TreeJFerns 
and  Palms  in  pots,  are  elegant  decorations,  for  the 
garlands  above  should  be  subordinate  to  the  living 
plants  below,  and  serve  to  direct  attention,  to  the 
central  display. 

All  plants  used  in  churches  should  appear  to  be  on 
the  ground,  and  never  shelved  unless  in  tiers  where  one 
plant  hides  the  pot  of  another,  and  the  last  tier  reaches 
the  ground.  Garlands  in  simple  circles,  made  light, 
and  mounted  on  strong  wire,  produce  a  fine  effect  on 
the  pillars  of  a  church,  as  they  are  capable  of  hanging 
gracefully,  and  not  like  a  hoop  on  a  barrel,  but  forming 
an  oval ;  and  such  have  the  great  advantage  of  requir- 


ing only  one  nail  to  each  garland  ;  and  be  it  observed, 
this  style  is  more  that  of  the  crown  than  of  the  Cross. 

What  could  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
festival  as  Christmas,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible? 
Rowland  Hill's  collier  was  no  doubt  a  good  workman, 
but  had  never  learnt  the  blessed  name  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  Wizard  of  the  North  praised  Christmas  after 
his  own  fashion,  in  feasting  and  revelry,  when  he 
said — 

"  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer, 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 

In  the  worst  of  times,  during  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  country  parish  church  in  Shropshire  was  always 
decked  with  what  the  rustics  called  "  Oily  and  Ivvie," 
and  the  parish  church  of  Kensington  in  my  time  had 
its  windows  garnished  with  red-berried  Holly  twigs, 
and  this  was  for  Royalty,  and  within  the  sound  of  the 
bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  but  when  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  whom  we  "delighted  to  honour,"  visited  us, 
there  was  no  stint  of  either  plants  or  floral  decorations. 
But  some  one  will  say,  How  are  such  things  to  be 
got  ?  Now  there  is  no  business  that  pays  the  flower 
grower  better  than  hiring  out  plants  for  wedding 
parties  and  the  like.  I  have  got  them  sometimes  for 
hire  for  the  time  from  Christmas-eve  until  Twelfth 
Night,  and  sometimes  had  to  buy  them,  but  in  most 
cases  the  plants  would  be  little  the  worse  at  this  dull 
season  for  a  few  days  indoors.  In  the  North  of  Scot- 
land the  25th  of  December,  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  is  of  no  repute  as  a  holiday,  for  the  people 
stick  to  the  old  style  (the  Julian  calendar),  and  what- 
ever feasting  is  done  is  eleven  days  later  on,  and  called 
"  Old  Yule."  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  find  them  objecting  to  instrumental  music  to 
improve  the  psalmody,  but  the  railroad  and  emigration 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  many  a  cherished 
notion,  and  let  us  hope  that  mv  countrymen  who  use 
flowers  for  every  other  purpose  than  the  end  for  which 
apparently  they  were  made  may  take  a  turn.  The 
bearded  men  who  brought  gold  to  the  lowly  manger 
brought  also  sweet  smelling  presents,  and  later  on  a 
lady  offered  ointment  that  filled  the  house  with  its 
odour,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  accepted,  as  was 
that  of  the  wise  men.  A  modern  bard  has  beautifully 
expressed  the  arrival  of  this  eastern  caravan  when 
"  The  stately  camel  bowed  the  knee  before  a  stable  gate, 
And  they  the  wise  had  trod  the  wild 
To  bow  before  a  little  child." 
Alex.  Forsyth. 

[With  reference  to  this  subject  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  a  series  of  articles,  published  in  our  columns 
in  1869-1870,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  labours  of  those  interested  in  the 
becoming  decoration  of  churches  at  this  and  other 
seasons.  Eds.] 


FURTHER    EXPERIMENTS     WITH 

LOLIUM    TEMULENTUM. 

By  Alexander  Stephen  Wilson,  Esq.* 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  regarding  Darnel,  quoted 
in  a  previous  paper,  the  following  facts  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  1285,  I  qr.  6  bush,  of  Darnel  were  sold 
at  Ibstone  at  2s.  the  qr.  In  1322,  3  qr.  were  sold  at 
Maldon,  at  the  same  rate.  In  1334,  at  the  same  place, 
4  qr.  were  sold,  also  at  2s. ;  and  in  1342,  at  Leather- 
head,  2  qr.  were  sold  at  Is.  and  Is.  4d. 

Professor  Rogers,  from  whose  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices  in  England  these  figures  are  taken  (vol.  ii., 
"  Tables  of  Rarer  Grain  "),  states  in  his  first  volume 
(p.  222)  that  he  is  unable  to  identify  Darnel,  and  that 
he  has  "searched  in  vain  in  glossaries "  for  this  and 
other  terms,  "  which,"  says  he  "  seem  to  have  com- 
pletely died  out."  The  term  Darnel  has  certainly  not 
died  out  of  glossaries,  nor  common  dictionaries  ;  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  applied  to  Lolium  temulentum  from 
remote  mediaeval  times,  and  the  probability  is  greater 
that  the  "Darnel"  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  was  the  Darnel  of  the  sixteenth,  than  that  it 
was  some  other  grain.  Tusser,  writing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  asks,  "  Doth  Darnell  good  among  the  flowery 
Wheat?"  (A  sonnet  against  a  slanderous  tongue.) 
Rogers  does  not  state  for  what  purpose  it  was  used,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  sold  in  such  quantities  as  3  qr.  and 
4  qr.  almost  precludes  the  idea  that  it  was  regarded  as 
poisonous.  It  may  have  been  used  as  food  for  poultry, 
for  which  purpose,  as  previously  noticed,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Columella,  and  has  been  used  by  the  present 
writer. 

In  other  places  Tusser  calls  Darnel  Cockle.  In 
speaking  of  Dredge  and  Barley  in  November's  Hus- 
bandry, he  says : — 

"  Some  useth  to  winnow,  some  useth  to  fan, 
Some  useth  to  cast  it  as  clean  as  they  can. 
For  seed  go  and  cast  it,  for  malting  not  so, 
But  get  out  the  Cockle  and  then  let  it  go." 

And  in  March's  Husbandry  he  says  : — 

"  I  speak  not  of  Mayweed,  of  Cockle  and  such, 
That  noyeth  the  Barley  so  often  and  much." 

Again  in  May  he  sings  : — 

"  The  Brake  and  the  Cockle  be  noisome  too  much, 
Yet  like  unto  Boodle  no  weed  there  is  such." 

In  which,   while  it  is  clear   that  Tusser  did  not  like 
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Darnel  as  a  weed  any  more  than  Virgil  had  done,  nor 
as  a  part  of  his  malt,  he  drops  no  hint  that  he  thought 
it  absolute  poison. 

Gerarde,  in  his  chapter  "  Of  Darnell,"  remarks  that, 
"Among  the  hurtful  weeds  Darnel  is  the  first." 
"Seeds  easily  shaken  out  and  scattered  abroad." 
"  Grows  in  fields  among  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  bad  seed,  as  Galen  saith."  And  though  he 
fuither  refers  to  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Dioscorides 
as  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  Darnel,  not  a  word 
is  said  as  to  its  being  poisonous. 

Parkinson  describes  nine  species  of  Darnel,  and  he 
says  :  "  If  the  seed  happen  into  drink  it  will  cause  a 
giddy  drunkenness  ;  the  meal  of  Darnell  is  very  good 
to  stay  gangreenes.  *  *  *  It  also  cleanseth  the  skin 
of  all  lepryes."  He  does  not  say  it  is  poisonous,  and 
it  may  also  be  said  of  Wheat  and  Barley  that  if  their 
seed  happen  into  drink  they  will  cause  a  giddy 
drunkenness. 

In  Symson's  MS.  account  of  Galloway,  of  date  1684, 
quoted  in  Caledonia  (iii.  284-5),  it  is  stated  that,  "  The 
bere  was  generally  very  oatie — that  is,  mixed  with  wild 
Oats;  and  in  some  districts  it  was  mixed  with  Darnel, 
which  they  called  roseager;  that  being  narcotic,  occa- 
sioned strangers  to  find  fault  with  the  ale,  though  it  did 
not  much  trouble  the  inhabitants,  who  thought  it  no 
ill  ingredient,  as  it  made  the  drink  stronger." 

In  addition  to  the  more  recent  opinions  quoted  in 
my  former  paper,  mention  may  be  made  of  those  ex- 
pressed in  The  Grasses  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Charles 
Johnson,  who  writes  the  text,  observes  in  his  introduc- 
tion (p.  1 2),  that  the  "  deleterious  character  "of  Lolium 
temulentum  has  been  "positively  determined;"  and,  in 
describing  the  plant,  he  tells  us  that  "  Many  cases 
are  recorded  in  medical  works  of  poisoning  by  Darnel. 
The  seeds,"  he  continues,  "ground  and  made  into 
bread,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Wheat  or  other  flour, 
and  eaten  in  this  manner  repeatedly,  produce  vomiting, 
purging  attended  by  giddiness,  pain,  and  swelling  of 
the  limbs,  and  eventually  gangrene  and  death.  A 
small  farmer  near  Poictiers  in  France  died  in  conse- 
quence of  persevering  in  the  use  of  bread  so  circum- 
stanced, while  his  wife  and  servant,  who  discontinued 
to  eat  it  after  the  earlier  symptoms,  recovered.  In 
some  instances  people  have  lost  their  limbs  by  subsist- 
ing on  meal  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
Darnel  grain  was  commingled.  About  thirty  or  forty 
years  back,  according  to  Christison,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Sheffield  Workhouse  were 
attacked  with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulterated  with 
Lolium.  Linna:us  states  that  the  seeds  mixed  with 
bread-corn  produce  but  little  effect  unless  the  bread  be 
eaten  hot.  *  *  *  The  ultimate  effects  are,  on  the 
broad  scale,  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  produced  by 
diseased  or  ergotised  grain." 

Dr.  John  Lowe,  who  read  a  paper  on  Damel  before 
this  Society,  and  whose  experiments  are  referred  to  in 
Anne  Pratt's  Flozvering  Plants,  informs  me  in  a  note 
that  his  first  trials  were  made  with  seed  of  unknown 
source,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Lawson.  Of  these  he 
says:  "Beginning  with  2  drachm  doses  infused  in  boiling 
water,  I  took  next  a  half-ounce  of  the  seed,  drinking 
the  infusion  and  masticating  and  swallowing  the  seeds. 
Having  obtained  some  recent  seed,  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  McNab,  I  began  with  smaller 
doses  of  1  drachm,  increased  to  half  an  ounce,  until  the 
seed  was  all  consumed.  Not  the  slightest  effect  was 
produced  on  the  pulse  or  general  system,  and  I  there- 
fore concluded  either  that  the  effects  had  been  over- 
stated, or  that  the  seed  grown  in  Scotland  possessed 
less  noxious  properties  ;  the  latter  being  probably  the 
fact." 

The  Darnel  crop  of  the  following  experiments  con- 
_.sted  of  about  eighty  separate  plants,  the  best  of  them 
showing  from  twenty  to  thirty  stems.  In  consequence 
of  the  alarming  development  of  fungi  on  the  spikelets, 
I  pulled  the  whole  up  before  the  seeds  were  dead  ripe. 
About  forty  of  the  spikes  showed  ergotised  kernels, 
specimens  of  which  are  herewith  submitted.  Whether 
these  fungi  are  genetically  connected  with  ergot  may 
be  worth  inquiring.  They  are  of  two  descriptions,  and 
red  and  white  in  colour.  The  red  fungoid  masses  very 
closely  resemble  in  consistency  and  colour  the  Irue  ergot 
in  its  early  stage  upon  seeds  of  Glyceria  fluitans  ;  while 
the  white,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  mould,  seems 
to  grow  from  the  spores,  exuded  in  large  quantities 
from  the  young  ergot,  and  carried  down  the  rachis  by 
dew  and  rain.  _ 

All  the  spikes  affected  with  clearly  developed 
ergot  were  set  aside.  Those  affected  with  the  above 
fungi  were  also  kept  by  themselves ;  while  the  spikes 
freest  of  blemish  were  used  for  the  principal  experi- 
ment. , 

When  the  clean  seed  had  dried  naturally  upon  the 
stems  it  was  threshed  off  and  ground  into  meal  by  a 
coffee-mill,  and  cleared  of  the  husk  or  palea  by  a  fine 
wire  sieve.  The  meal  thus  consisted  of  the  body  of 
the  kernel  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bran  or  outer 
coats,  along  with  a  small  amount  of  comminuted 
husk.  One  thousand  grains  were  baked  into  an 
ordinary  loaf  of  wheaten  flour,  the  proportions  of  the 
dry  meal  being  14  per  cent.  Darnel,  8  per  cent.  Wheat. 
Another  thousand  grains  of  Darnel  meal  were  also  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour  and  made  into  twenty  biscuits,  the 
percentage  of  Darnel  meal  being  twenty-five,  and  each 
biscuit  containing  50  grains  of  Darnel.  The  loaf  was 
of  a  dark  brown  tinge,    not  quite   so  dark  as  whole 
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Wheat  meal  bread.    The  biscuits  showed  the  bran  and 
bits  of  the  husks  as  brown  and  greenish  specks. 

On  October  the  Sth  I  ate  one  biscuit  at  breakfast, 
being  50  grains  of  Darnel  ;  on  the  9th,  one  slice  of 
bread  at  breakfast,  containing  100  grains;  on  the  10th 
two  slices  at  breakfast,  containing  200  grains  ;  on  the 
nth,  two  slices  at  breakfast,  and  two  biscuits  at  tea, 
being  300  grains  ;  on  the  1 2th,  two  slices  of  bread  at 
breakfast,  two  biscuits  at  dinner,  and  two  biscuits  at 
tea,  being  400  grains  ;  on  the  13th,  two  slices  of 
bread  at  breakfast,  two  biscuits  at  dinner  and  three  at 
tea,  equal  to  450  grains  ;  and  on  the  14th,  I  finished 
with  one  slice  of  bread  at  breakfast,  two  biscuits  at 
dinner,  and  five  biscuits  at  tea,  equal  to  500  grains  ;  thus 
eating  on  seven  consecutive  days  2000  grains  of  Daniel 
meal. 

As  Linnceus  and  others  had  asserted  that  little  effect 
was  produced  by  Darnel,  unless  eaten  hot,  the  two 
slices  of  the  nth,  one  slice  and  two  biscuits  of  the  12th, 
and  five  biscuits  of  the  14th  were  eaten  as  hot  as  they 
could  be  put  into  the  mouth.  But  indeed  the.  notion 
of  eating  bread  hot  is  nearly  meaningless  ;  since  by  the 
process  of  mastication  all  bread  arrives  in  the  stomach 
at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  In  the  present  case  it 
was  carried  into  the  stomach  along  with  scalding  hot 
tea.     No  effects  of  any  kind  have  been  experienced. 

Dr.  Balfour  had  mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  writer 
that  the  Darnel  seeds  raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
were  usually  eaten  by  birds.  Columella  recommended 
Lolium  for  poultry  Mr.  Johnson,  already  quoted, 
seeks  to  strengthen  his  position  in  regard  to  Lolium 
temulentum,  by  suggesting  that  "some  deleterious 
property"  exists  also  in  Rye-grass  seeds  (L.  perenne), 
since  granivorous  birds,  according  to  his  observation, 
never  eat  them.  The  present  writer  has  on  several 
occasions  seen  patches  of  newly  sown  Rye-grass  seeds 
eaten  up,  where  uncovered,  by  domestic  fowls.  The 
portion  of  bran  and  the  ground  up  husks  sifted  out  of 
the  above  Darnel  meal  were  mixed  with  oatmeal  ;  the 
mixture  was  readily  eaten  by  a  tame  magpie  and  the 
common  poultry.  A  large  quantity  of  the  Darnel  seeds 
which  were  rejected  as  being  covered  with  fungi  were 
also  set  down  to  the  poultry  and  greedily  eaten  up, 
one  reckless  cock  and  hen  in  particular  setting  full 
crops  at  defiance.     No  observable  results  followed. 

The  conjecture  of  Dr.  Lowe  and  others  that 
poisonous  qualities  may  not  be  developed  in  the  Darnel 
grown  in  Scotland,  is  based  partly  on  the  assumption 
that  Darnel  is  poisonous  when  grown  in  other  countries, 
and  partly  on  the  analogy  of  some  other  plants,  the 
qualities  of  which  are  affected  apparently  by  differences 
of  situation.  But  we  must  first  exhaust  the  analogies 
of  the  grasses.  Is  pure  Darnel  seed  ever  poisonous 
anywhere?  We  see  that  anciently  it  was  regarded 
as  possessing  the  popularly  ascribed  qualities  in  the 
South  of  England.  But  the  malted  seeds  of  all 
grasses  possess  intoxicating  qualities.  Barley  is  not 
accounted  poisonous  because  its  malt  is  intoxicating. 
But  has  any  grass  been  actually  proved  to  change  its 
character  from  wholesome  to  poisonous  by  change  in 
the  place  of  growth,  or  constituents  of  soil? 

Have  Wheat,  Spelt,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats,  altered 
their  chemistry  during  all  their  history  and  all  their 
wanderings?  Do  the  descendants  of  the  Wheat  and 
Barley  which  Herodotus  admired  at  Babylon  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago,  poison  John  Smith  to-day  in  New 
South  Wales? 

In  the  above  experiment  the  Darnel  meal  was  taken 
in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  would  be  taken  if 
grown  amongst  Corn  and  milled  and  eaten  with  the 
meal,  and  in  which  its  assured  pernicious  properties 
are  said  to  have  been  experienced.  But  most  of  the 
grasses  are  liable  to  be  ergotised.  This  autumn  {1873) 
I  have  collected  many  highly  ergotised  specimens  in 
about  fifteen  genera.  The  existence  of  the  disease 
called  ergotism  in  past  times  makes  it  probable  that  in 
an  undrained  country  and  in  fields  full  of  natural 
grasses  growing  amongst  the  corn  crops,  the  amount 
of  ergot  was  far  greater  than  at  present.  The  Oat- 
grass,  which  still  defies  extermination  from  corn-fields, 
is  very  liable  to  ergot,  and  frequently  has  spurs  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  almost  an  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Darnel  growing  amongst  the  old 
Wheat  and  Rye  was  ergotised  to  some  extent.  Is  it 
probable  that  this  ergot  was  removed  before  the  corn 
was  ground  ?  If  it  was  not  removed,  then  the  per- 
nicious effects  attributed  to  Darnel  were  at  least  partly 
due,  not  to  its  healthy  seeds,  but  to  its  ergotised  seeds. 
And  if  the  ergotised  seeds  were  an  adequate  cause  of 
disease,  why  add  another  cause?  When  it  is  further 
borne  in  mind  that  the  eld  crops  were  very  frequently 
a  maslin  of  Wheat  and  Rye,  and  that  the  latter  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  ergot  {perhaps  from  exposing  its 
feathers  to  flying  spores  in  flowering),  the  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty  in  favour  of  healthy  Darnel  seeds  is  seen  to 
be  still  more  in  accordance  with  the  evidence.  Does 
any  one  condemn  healthy  Rye  seeds  because  ergotised 
Rye  seeds  are  poisonous  ?  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
protracted  diet  of  Darnel  meal,  containing  its  bran  and 
part  of  its  husk,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  might 
have  certain  disarranging  effects  upon  the  system,  but 
the  same  may  also  be  possible  regarding  oatmeal  or 
whole  Wheat  meal.  Mice  are  found  to  strip  off  and 
reject  the  bran  of  at  least  many  varieties  of  Wheat  in  a 
very  complete  way,  but  an  article  of  diet  may  be 
detrimental  without  being  poisonous.  If  the  quantity 
of  2000  grains  of  Darnel  eaten  in  a  week  be  said  to  be 
an  insufficient  test,  the  question  then  gets  more  precise 


and  becomes,  At  what  quantity  do  poisonous  effects 
begin  to  appear  ?  And  who  has  made  such  experiments 
as  to  warrant  him  in  saying  that  though  2000  grains  in 
a  week  are  harmless,  3000  or  any  other  quantity 
will  prove  fatal  ? 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  those  who  contend  for  the 
poisonous  character  of  healthy  Darnel  seeds,  to  show 
that  in  any  alleged  case  of  disease  all  ergotised  seeds 
had  been  removed  from  the  grain.  Is  it  a  probable 
thing  that  the  farmer  of  Poictiers  removed  the  ergot  ? 
This  story,  and  some  others  to  a  like  effect,  are  wholly 
destitute  of  scientific  limitations,  while  Christison's 
suggestion  is  entirely  unwarranted.  Actual  experiments 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  conjectures  and  by  assumed 
analogies.  Whoever  would  maintain  the  bad  name 
which  has  been  attached  to  Darnel  must  rebuild  his 
assertions  on  experiments  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings of  which  are  adequately  known  and  set  forth. 


THE  MISTLETO. 

As  season  after  season  runs  its  course,  the  claims  of 
particular  plants  force  themselves  on  our  attention. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  last  word  must  long 
ago  have  been  said  of    such   familiar   friends  as  the 


there  is  room  for  them.  The  Mistleto,  familiar  as  we 
are  with  it,  does  not  always  show  itself  in  the  same 
guise,  as  our  sketches  show  (fig.  340).  What  says  a 
correspondent  ?  "  I  send  you  sprays  from  plants  about 
12  years  old,  which  have  been  constantly  under  my 
notice.  They  are  all  on  the  same  Apple  tree.  Forms 
a  and  C  we  have  on  other  trees,  but  B,  with  reflexed 
leaves,  is  new  to  me.  a  and  B  never  bore  berries, 
though  they  blossom  freely,  and  the  smell  of  honey 
about  them  in  the  flowering  season  is  so  strong  that 
the  bees  are  attracted  to  them.  [It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  plants  in  question  are  male  plants, 
bearing  stamens  only.]  c  constantly  bears  berries. 
[It  is  the  female  plant.] 

But,  apart  from  these  differences  of  sex,  there  are 
other  variations  which  have  not  been  duly  chroni- 
cled. For  instance,  the  form  11,  with  its  branches 
radiating  in  all  directions,  its  shortened  recurved 
leaves,  deserves  a  separate  name  (as  a  variety),  at  least 
as  much  as  a  score  of  Brambles  which  some  consider 
worthy  specific  honours.  Then,  how  great  the  differ- 
ence in  the  blanches  of  different  specimens, — some 
short,  stiff,  compact,  and  bushy  ;  others  long,  lithe, 
and  flexile  ;  how  marked  the  variation  in  colour  from 
deep  green  to  bright  yellow.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able varieties  we  have  met  with  was  one  in  which 
male  and  female  flowers  occurred  on  the  same  bush. 
The  stamen-bearing  flowers  were  borne  on  long, 
slender,  whip-like  branches,  with  broad  yellowish 
leaves,  the  female  flowers  were  on  short,  stiff"  branches, 
with  small,  narrow,  deep  green  leaves ;  and  yet  all 
these  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock. 

How  are  these  variations  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Has 
the  nature  of  the  foster  tree  anything  to  do  with  them  ? 
Young  gardeners — attention  !  There  is  something  to 
be  made  out  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  important ;  it 
is  sure  to  be  interesting. 


FlG.    340. —  VARIETIES   OF    MISTLETO. 

Mistleto.  We  all  know  the  plant,  or  think  we  do. 
We  know  all  the  legendary  associations  connected 
with  it,  from  Balder  the  Invincible  to  Miss  Blue  Stocking, 
who  asks  the  unappreciative  Brown,  depicted  by 
Leech,  whether  he  doesn't  love  Mistleto  and  all  its  old 
associations,  but  who  is  rude  enough  "not  to  see  it." 
And  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  do  not  know  all 
about  it,  and  that  much  more  remains  to  be  said. 
How  many  of  us,  for  instance,  know  that  the  berries 
are  borne  on  one  plant,  the  stamens  on  another  ?  Ah  ! 
but  the  botanists  know  all  about  that.  Did  not  the 
learned  professor  of  cultivation  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  long  ago  publish  a  memoir  which  is  classic 
on  the  subject?  Did  not  a  talented  London 
physician  some  years  since  publish  in  the  Lin- 
nean  Transactions  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  parasitic 
habit  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  its  mode  of  extracting 
"  backsheesh  "  from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows? 

Yes.  This  is  all  true  ;  but  which  among  our 
botanists  has  cared  to  note  the  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  plant  ?  "  Rubologists,"  or  whatever  the 
critical  students  of  Brambles  may  choose  to  call  them- 
selves ;  "  Rhodologists,"  or  whatever  else  students  of 
our  multiform  wild  Roses  may  please  to  consider  them- 
selves ;  "  Pteridologists,"  or  Fern-lovers — all  these 
we  have,  but  *'  Viscologists  " — using  the  word  in  an 
analogous  sense — have  not  yet  come  to  the  front.     But 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

In  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  there  is  a  lament  over 
the  probable  decadence  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  an 
exhibition  plant,  because  of  late  years  the  specimens  have 
not  displayed  those  fine  proportions  that  characterised 
them  in  times  gone  by.  This  may  be  the  case,  and 
is  probably  true,  but  I  gravely  doubt  whether  it  is  a 
serious  evil.  In  some  persons'  eyes  exhibitions  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  may  suffer  because  there  are  no 
"  elephants"  present,  but  with  many  others  that  will 
be  a  matter  of  opinion  admitting  of  a  difference  ;  but 
whatever  opinion  may  most  strongly  prevail  on  that 
point  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Chrysanthemum  as 
a  decorative  plant  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  that  such 
should  he  the  case  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that 
it  should  be  grown  merely  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Still,  as  exhibition  plants,  well  grown  and  even 
magnificently  flowered,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that 
they  should  be  trained  to  a  great  size,  and  no  better 
case  in  point  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Rowe's  very  fine 
collection  at  South  Kensington  on  the  12th,  all  of 
which  were,  strictly  speaking,  conservatory  plants, 
admirably  and  effectively  arranged,  and  admitting 
of  as  wide  a  variety  in  colour  and  character  of  flower 
as  could  be  desired.  It  was  a  matter  for  common 
remark  on  the  12th  that  Mr.  Little's  fine  collection  of 
this  flower  was  not  on  that  occasion  represented,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  that  gentleman  is  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  absurd  rule  that  prevents  a  member  of  the 
Council  (and  worse  still  his  gardener)  from  receiving 
prizes,  Mr.  Little  had  private  reasons  for  keeping  his 
plants  at  home,  for  the  plants  are  there  in  plenty 
and  blooming  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  as  any 
visitor  may  see  for  himself,  the  conservatory  attached 
to  Cambridge  Villa  being  literally  crowded  with  them, 
and  almost  every  variety  worth  growing  is  present 

A  narrow  pathway  down  the  centre  of  the  house  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  beautiful  and  varicoloured 
bank  of  flowers,  and  although  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  attempt  at  training,  yet  no  quantity  of 
"show"  plants  grouped  into  the  same  space  could 
produce  grander  blooms  of  a  more  pleasing  effect. 
In  this  house  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  under 
certain  favourable  conditions.  They  have  an  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air,  and  are  kept  as  free  from 
moisture  as  possible,  but  the  quantity  of  air  given 
at  all  times  is  very  great,  except  when  the  wind 
is  dangerously  high  ;  thus  the  blooming  period  always 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  flowers  are  cut  in  large 
quantities  when  flowers  are  both  scarce  and  valuable. 
The  collection  comprises  many  old  kinds  also  which  are 
useful  as  showing  the  various  stages  of  improvement 
through  which  our  fine  autumn  flower  has  passed, 
whilst  perchance  also  they  possess  some  shades  of 
colour  that  are  not  found  amongst  the  newest  sorts. 
The  purest  white  Pompon  is  Madame  Eugenie  Dom- 
age,  a  real  silver  white,  and  evidently  a  good  grower. 
It  should  be  much  in  request  for  market  work  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Of  large- flowering  kinds  Virgin 
Queen  is  the  purest  white,  and  of  Japan  kinds  none  is 
purer  than  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  a  remarkably 
singular  ribbon  flower  that  is  both  novel  and  showy. 
The  most  pleasing  of  the  Japanese  sorts  here  is  James 
Salter,  colour  pale  lavender,  the  petals  being  reflexed 
and  curiously  intermixed  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Little  tells  us  that  the  ladies  manifest  a  special 
liking  for  this  variety.  A.  D. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHED    PORTRAITS    OF    GARDEN   PLANTS    {continued  from  p.  1637). 


Name  and  Reference  to  Figure. 


Character  and  Quality. 


Tillandsia  Lindeni  luxurians,  E.Morr. 

Belg.  Hort.  1871,  t.  20-21. — Bromeliaceze. 
Tjllandsia  Lindeni  major,  Hort. 

Floral  Mag.,  t.  529. 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  Regeliana,  E.Morr. 

Belg.  Hort.  1870,  t.  12  (Gfl.,  t.  619). 
Tillandsia  staticeflora,  E.  Morr. 

Belg.  Hort.  1871,  t.  12. 
Tillandsia  tessellata,  Lind. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  p.  78,  with  fig. 
TORENIA  AURICUL/EFOLIA,  Hort.  Roll.      .. 

Floral  Mag.,  t.  534. — Scrophulariaceae. 
Treculia  africana,  Dene 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5986. — Artocarpacese. 
Trichopilia  fraghans  nobilis,  L.  etAnd. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  94. — Orchidaceae. 
Trichopilia  hymenantha,  Rchb.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5949. 
Trichosanthes  japonica,  Regel  .. 

Gartenfl.,  t.  714. — Cucurbit  acese. 
Trop^olum     chrysanthum,    Planch,    et 

Lind.—  lWusX.  Hort. , 1. 102. — Tropseolacece. 
Typhonium  Roxburghii,  Schott    .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  283. — Araceae. 
UTRICELARIA  MONTANA,  Jacq 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5923. — Lentibulariacete. 
Uvaria  Kirkii,  Oliver         

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6006. — Anonacese. 
Veitchia  canterburyana,  Wendl. 

Gard.  Chron.   1872,  327,  fig.  116  ;  Veitch, 
Cat.  1872,  15,  with  fig. —  Palmacea? 
Veronica  parvifl.  angustifolia,  Hk.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5965. — Scrophulariaceae. 
Verschaffeltia  melanoch.ctes,  Wendl. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  54. —  Palmaceas. 
Welfia  regia,   Wendl.        

Illust.  Hort.,  3  ser.,  t.  62. — Palmaceas. 
Xiphion  filifolium,  Klatt 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5928. — Iridacefe. 
Xiphion  junceum,  Klatt 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5890. 
Xiphion  tingitanum,  Baker 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5981. 
Yucca  acuminata,  Sweet 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  316. — Liliacea?. 
Yucca  ensifolia,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  318. 
Yucca  exigua,  Baker  

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  314. 
Yucca  filamentosa,  Linn. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  324. 
Yucca  filamentosa  grandiflora,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  325. 
Yucca  flaccida,  Haworth  .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  323. 
Yucca  glauca,  Sims  , .         . , 

Refug.  Bot. ,  t.  315. 
Yucca  gloriosa,  Linn 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  320. 
Yucca  gloriosa  minor,  Carrikre.. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  319. 
Yucca  guatemalensis,  Baker 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  313. 
Yucca  puberula,  Haworth.. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  322. 
Yucca  recurvifolia,  Salisb. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  321. 

Yucca  tortulata,  Baker   .. 

Refug.  Bot.,  t.  317  (as  Y.  Ellacombei). 
Zamioculcas  Loddigesii,  Schott. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5985.— Araceae. 
Zingiber  Partshii,  Hook.fil. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6019. — Zingiberacese. 


Stove     perennial,     dwarf,     very 

handsome 
Stove  perennial,  very  handsome 

Stove  perennial,  dwarf,  very 
handsome 

Stove  epiphytal  perennial,  ele- 
gant 

Stove  perennial,  stout,  with  orna- 
mental foliage 

Stove  herb,  of  dwarf,  tufted 
habit 

Stove  evergreen  tree  =  Ficus  Wel- 
witschii 

Cool  stove  epiphyte,  delicately 
handsome  =  Pilumna 

Stove  epiphyte,  interesting 


Subulate-ensiform,  8  in.,  olive- 
green,  red-striped  beneath 

Subulate-ensiform,  in  a  rosulate 
spreading  tuft,  olive  green 

Subulate-ensiform,  rosulate,  8  in., 
olive  green,  lined  beneath 

Subulate  filiform,  spreading, 
densely  tufted 

Ligulate-oblong,  semitransparent, 
netted  with  green  veins 

Ovate,  sessile,  rosulate 


Oblong-ovate,    6—14    in.    long 

polished  above 
Oblong-acute,    on    ovate-oblong 

pseudobulbs 
Narrow,  ensiform,  recurved,  cori- 
,     aceous 

Hardy  tuberous  perennial  climber;  Cord  at  ely     palmate-lobed    (fruit 
i     globose,  2  in.  diameter) 
Orbiculate-triangular,  peltate    . . 


Greenhouse  or  half-hardy  slender 

climber  ;  ?  annual 
Stove  tuberous  perennial,  10 — 15 

inches 
Stove      epiphyte,     with     hollow 

tubers  on  the  fibrils  of  stem 
Stove  shrub,  3 — 4  ft.  high 

Greenhouse  shrub,  dwarf,  stocky 


Greenhouse  evergreen  sub-shrub, 
pretty 

Stove  ornamental  Palm,  distinct, 
handsome 

Stove  Palm,  with  erect,  slender, 
elegant  unarmed  trunk 

Hardy  or  half-hardy  bulb, 
beautiful,  1—2  ft. 

Bulbous  perennial,  showy,  ih  ft. 
high 

Hardy  or  half-hardy  bulb, 
beautiful 

Hardy  shrub,  sub-caulescent,  not 
free  flowering 

Greenhouse  shrub,  with  short 
stem,  bold 

Hardy  stemless  shrub,  free- 
blooming 

Hardy  stemless  shrub,  free- 
flowering 

Hardy  stemless  shrub,  a  hand- 
some form 

Hardy  stemless  shrub,  free- 
flowering 

Hardy  stemless  shrub,  free- 
flowering 

Hardy  shrub,  with  tall  stem,  ma- 
jestic 

Hardy  shrub  with  short  stems  = 
Y.  rubra  and  Y.  superba 

Greenhouse  shrub,  with  5 — 6  ft 
trunk  ;  very  near  Y.  Roezlii 

Hardy  stemless  shrub      . , 

Hardy  shrub,  with  a  short  trunk 
=  Y.  pendula  and  Y.  recurva  ; 
one  of  the  most  graceful 

Hardy  shrub,  with  short  stems, 
handsome 

Stove  perennial,  interesting 

Stove  perennial,  curious  . .         . . 


Deep  blue,  2;}  in.  across,  in  ovate 
distichous  many-fld.  spik-*s 

Azure  blue,  with  white  throat, 
3  in.,  in  many-flowered  : pikes 

Deep  blue,  with  white  throat  2^  in. 
across  ;  in  short  5-fld.  spikes 

Small  pale  blue,  loosely  panicu- 
late 

(Veins  on  the  under  surface  red 
and  elegantly  displayed) 

Numerous,  pale  lilac  blotched 
with  purple,  white  veined  disk 

Monoecious,  greenish,  in  globose 
heads,  2  in.  diameter 

In  short  racemes,  white,  with 
golden  disk,  fragrant 

White,  in  drooping  racemes 


Greenish    white,    fringed,    long-,   Summer 

stalked 
Yellow,  axillary,  pendent 


Hastate-deltoid,  three-lobed  (bar- 
ren app.  slender,  4—6  in.) 
Lanceolate,  erect,  stalked 

Oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,    i| — 

1 1  in.,  yellowish  green 
Robust,   broadly  ovate,  pinnate, 

deep     green,      the     segments 

drooping 
Narrow,    lanceolate,     2 — 3!     in. 

long,  entire,  bright  green 
Obovate-cuneate,    bifid,  or    cleft 

into  few  segments  when  mature 
Long-stalked,    pinnate,  with  un- 
equal alternate  segments 
Filiform,  convolute,  sheathing  at 

the  base 
Narrow,  convolute  below,  linear- 

ensiform  above 
Complicate,    keeled,    subfalcate, 

tapered 
Narrow-lanceolate,  pungent,  ij— 
!     2  ft.,  deep  green,  brown  edge 
Narrow-lanceolate,  pungent,  2 — 

o.\  ft.  glaucous,  brown  edge 
Narrow- oblanceolate,  18 — 20  in., 

slightly  pungent,  dull  green 
Narrow-lanceolate,       i|—  2     ft., 

pliable,  not  pungent,  filiferous 
Narrow -lanceolate,     18 — 20    in., 

glaucous,  margin  as  in  type 
Narrow-lane,  flaccid.not  pungent, 

18—21  in.,  glaucous,  filiferous 
Narrow-oblanceolate,      non-pun- 
gent, 18—20 in., glaucous  green 
Lanceolate-lorate,  rigid,  pungent, 

plicate,  2— 2.\  ft. 
Narrow-lane.,  rigid,  pungent,  15 — 

18  in.  glaucous,  brown  edge 
Lanceolate,    z\ — 3    ft.,     shining 

green,  with  scabrous  edge 
Narrow-lane,  non-pungent,  12 — 

15m., glaucous, slightly  filiferous 
Lanceolate,     reflexed,      flexible, 

2^ — 3  feet,  subpungent,  glau- 
cous, with  a  brown  edge 
Narrow-lane,  pungent,  concave, 

27 — 3oin., glaucous,  brown  edge 
Imparipinnate,    with    articulated 

leaflets 
Elliptic-lanceolate,   4—7  in.  long 


Flowers. 


Season. 


March 
May 
May 
June 

April 

September 

March 


Native  Country 
or  Origin. 


Spathe  purple,   ovate,  convolute. 

at  the  base 
1 — 5,  large,  drooping,  handsome, 

white,  with  yellow  palate 
Dingy  pale  yellow,  3  in.  across. . ' 

(The  same  as  Kentia  canterbury-! 
ana  ;  petioles  smooth,  terete)    | 

Pale  lilac,  in  dense  spike-like 
racemes 

(Stem  armed  with  black  acicular 
spines) 

(Leaves  of  young  plants  bilobed, 
and  at  first  coppery  red) 

Rich  violet,  with  a  golden  trun- 
cate disk  to  outer  segments 

Golden-yellow,  3  in.  diameter    . . 

Large,  violet-purple,  with  golden- 
yellow  disk 

Globoso-campanulate,  creamy 
white,  tinged  with  purple 

Globoso-campanulate,  creamy 
white,  tinged  with  red  outside 

Campanulate,  pure  white  . . ! 

Globoso-campanulate,  white, 
tinged  with  green 

Oblong  -  campanulate,  white, 
tinged  with  green 

Broadly  campanulate,  cream- 
coloured,  tinged  with  green 

Broadly  campanulate,  whitish, 
(leaves  slightly  filiferous) 

Subgloboso-campanulate,  creamy 
white,  flushed  with  red  outside 

Globoso  -  campanulate,  white, 
tinged  with  red  outside 

Narrowly  campanulate,  pure 
white  (1.  scarcely  pungent) 

Broadly  campanulate,  cream- 
coloured,  tinged  with  green 

Subgloboso-campanulate,  cream- 
coloured,  tinged  externally  with 
red,  not  free-flowering 

Subgloboso-campanulate,  white, 
tinged  with  red  externally 

Scape  very  short ;  spathe  green, 
boat-shaped,  horned 

Straw-coloured,  in  cylindric 
spikes,  6  in. 


Summer 
onwards 


July 
October 


July 


July 

July 

May 
August 
Autumn 

September 

September 

August 

July 

July  and 

August 

July 

August 


Ecuador,  &c. 

A/.  Linden 

Ecuador,  &c. 

Messrs.  ye  itch 

Ecuador,  &c. 

M.  Linden 

Mexico 

Jacob-Makoy 

Trop.  America 

M.  Linden 

India 

Messrs.  Rollisson 

W.  Trop.  Africa 

Kew 

Venezuela 

M.  Linden 

New  Grenada 

Messrs.  Veitch 

Japan 

Petersb.  Garden 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

East  Indies 

Kcio 
West  Indies 

Zanzibar 

Kew 

Lord  Howe  Isl. 

Messrs.  Veitch 

New  Zealand 

Kew 

Seychelles 

M.  Linden 

New  Grenada 

M.  Linden 

South  Spain 

Mr.  G.  Maw 

Algiers,  Tangiers, 

&c. 

Morocco 

Kew 

S.   United  States 

Mr.  Saunders 

?  Mexico 

M.  De  Smet 

;?S.  United  States 

!    Mr.  Saunders 

S.   United  States 

Kew 
S.    United  States 

Mr.  Saunders 
S.    United  States 

Kew 
S.    United  States 

Mr.  Saunders 
S.    United  States 

Mr.  Saunders 

S.    United  States 

Sir.  B.  Brodie 

Mexico,  &c. 

Kew 

S.   United  States 


August     ,S.   United  States 
;    Mr.  Saunders 


June 
July 


?S.  United  States 

Mr.  Ellacombe 

E.  Trop.  Africa 

Kew 

Moulmein 


The  Banyan-tree  (Ficus  indica,  Roxb.)  is  one  of  the 
best  known  among  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Its  noble  proportions  suggested  it  to  the 
grandiose  imagery  of  Milton.  No  traveller  fails  to 
note  its  vast  size  and  curious  aerial  roots — 

"  Branching  so  broad  and  long  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade — 
High  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between." 

The  gigantic  size  of  the  tree  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  peculiarities  just  alluded  to.  The  dimensions  are 
indeed  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  accounts 
given  by  the  older  writers  should  have  been  classed  as 
travellers'  tales.  When  we  hear  of  one  tree  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  another  at 
Mhow  capable  of  affording  shade  to  20,000  men,  of 
another  covering  1700  yards,  there  is,  indeed, 
ground  for  suspicion  that  some  error  has 
crept  in.  We  cannot,  however,  question  the 
authority  of  Roxburgh,  who  tells  us  that  he  has 
seen  such  trees  fully  500  yards  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  branches,  and  100  feet  high,  the 
principal  trunk  being  more  than  25  feet  to  the 
branches,  and  8  or  9  feet  in  diameter.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  gain  the  most  recent  information  as  to  the  size 
which  this  tree  can  attain,  we  applied  for  information 
to  Dr.  George  Henderson,  the  Acting  Director  of  the 


THE  BANYAN. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  travel 
"recently  published" — Lahore  to  Yarkand.  That 
gentleman  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  will  be  read  with  interest  : — 

"On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  examined  the  large 
Banyan  tree  for  you.  You  doubtless  know  that  it  only 
dates  from  1782.  *  A  large  piece  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  appears  to  have  been  blown  away  by  the  cyclone, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  few  of  the  roots  are  now  quite 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  but  this  has  not 
caused  any  disfigurement,  and  the  tree  is  still  thriving, 
and  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

"Thecircumferer.ee  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  tree, 
measuring  round  the  outermost  stems  (with  a  tape  line), 
is  700  (seven  hundred)  feet,  and  the  diameter  between  the 
extreme  stems,  from  east  to  west,  is  200  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south,  i8g  feet.  Many  of  the  branches  extend 
40  feet  beyond  these  limits.  I  roughly  estimate  the  area 
shaded  by  the  tree  at  about  \\  acre.  The  main  stem  is  a 
conglomeration  of  large  trunks,  which  have  united,  the 
whole  measuring  48  feet  in  circumference  at  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  few  of  the  largest  of  the  secondary  stems  measure 
as  follows,  the  circumference  being  taken  4  feet  from  the 
ground  :— 13  feet,  10  feet  7  inches,  9  feet,  8  feet  3  inches, 
7  feet  9  inches,  7  feet  8  inches,  7  feet.  A  circle  has  been 
drawn  round  the  main  stem  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  all 


*  See  Hooker's  Himalayan  J ournals,  ii.,  p.  254. 


this  area  is  paved  with  brick  ;  outside  this  circle  there  are 
81  stems,  and  inside  75,  making  a  total  of  156,  excluding 
all  the  smaller  ones— about  40  in  number.  The  longest 
of  the  secondary  stems  measures  from  the  ground  to  the 
branch  whence  it  originally  came  as  a  root,  45  feet,  with 
a  girth  of  2  feet  9  inches  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
tree  itself  is  of  a  rounded  form,  and  the  top  is  80  feet,  as 
measured  with  a  sextant,  from  the  ground.  To  make 
the  outer  branches  send  out  roots,  a  little  help  has  always 
been  given,  by  notching  the  bark  in  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  rains  set  in,  and  applying  a  lump  of  earth, 
covered  with  canvas  and  tied  on  with  twine  ;  in  three 
weeks  roots  come  from  the  wound,  and  are  trained  to  the 
ground  in  a  split  Bamboo  filled  with  earth.  Geo. 
Henderson." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  these  measurements 
placed  on  record,  and  our  hearty  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  Dr.  Henderson  for  his  courtesy.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  cyclone,  whose  disastrous 
effects  were  detailed  in  our  columns  by  the  late  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  Anderson,  1865,  p.  n  77,  has  caused 
comparatively  so  little  injury  to  the  tree. 

At  a  future  time  we  shall  give  some  further  details 
as  to  the  trees  in  the  Calcutta  garden,  with  which  Dr. 
Henderson  has  kindly  furnished  us  ;  meanwhile,  re- 
turning to  the  Banyan,  we  may  add  that  its  leathery 
leaves  are  5—6  inches  long  by  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
downy  on  both  sides,  or  ultimately  glabrous,  more  or 
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less  ovate-oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  three- 
ribbed.  The  natives  use  the  leaves  for  plates.  The 
iipe  fiuit  consists  of  small  "  Figs  "  about  the  size  of  a 
Cherry.  A  good-sized  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Palm-stove  at  Kew,  though,  in  comparison  with  the 
Indian  plant,  it  is  as  a  Lilliputian  to  a  Mastodon. 


gome   Corrcsponknte. 

Gros  Colman  Grape. — I  can  well  enough  con- 
ceive Mr.  Gilbert's  delight  over  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Gros  Colman  Grape.  Its  big  berries  are  not  its 
only  recommendation,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Smith's  peace  of  mind  (see  p.  1634)  I  may  state  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  it  should  receive  Mr.  Gilbert's 
treatment  to  render  it  superior  in  flavour,  as  well  as  in  ' 
every  other  thing,  to  Lady  Downe's  for  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  and  'ApriL  I  know  of 
some  market  and  private  places  where  it  has  been 
extensively  grown  under  sound  ordinary  cultivation  for 
years,  and  the  cultivators  in  the  former  are  annually 
beset  by  their  customers  for  it  about  Christmas  time, 
and,  if  permitted,  would  not  leave  a  scrap  for  the  next 
year.  I  am  informed  of  one  who  is  now  doing  an 
express  obligation  to  a  large  fruiterer  in  Lancashire  by 
keeping  for  him  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  Gros 
Colman  for  the  Christmas  week.  It  is  all  very  fine 
talking  of  coincidence  when  only  tasted  once,  and  not 
recommending  when  never  tried.  This  shows  another  I 
of  those  too  prevalent  crude  and  premature  conclusions  : 


various  sums,  from  2s,  6d.  up  to  ,£5,  the  sum  of 
^"42  i6i-.,  for  which  I  am  requested  to  return 
Mrs.  Edlington's  most  heartfelt  thanks.  I  have  been 
requested  not  to  send  a  list  of  subscribers,  but  a  correct 
list  of  the  same,  with  the  money,  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  widow.  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  in 
Gaying  should  this  notice  reach  any  friends  wishing  to 
add  their  mite,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  receive  it. 
Isaac  Dell,  Stoke  Kochford,  Grantham,  Dec.  9. 

Lawn  Drainage.— If  a  lawn  is  of  porous  soil  and 
well  drained,  and  the  pipes  laid  4  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, does  the  passage  of  a  heavy  roller  over  it  aid  the 
drainage  by  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  earth,  on 
the  principle  of  squeezing  a  sponge?  R.  C.  A.  P. 
[The  rolling  would  have  little  effect  in  the  way  sug- 
gested beyond  an  inch  or  two  from  the  surface.  The 
removal  of  the  water  takes  place  by  filtration  into  the 
hollow  drain,  by  which  also  it  is  carried  away,  and 
thus  the  land  is  freed  from  its  influences.   Eds.] 

Culture  of  the  Oleander.— The  secret  of  making 
this  beautiful  shrub  bloom  well  is  carefully  to  copy  the 
circumstances  of  its  natural  habitat.  It  grows  to 
greatest  perfection  at  the  feet  of  snow  mountains  [?j, 
where,  whilst  its  roots  before  and  during  the  time  of 
bloom  are  laved  with  icy  water,  its  head  is  subject  to  a 
blazing  sun.  The  failure  of  the  shrub  in  blooming  as 
it  is  ordinarily  kept  in  conservatories  arises  from  want 
of  sunlight.  All  it  requires  is  a  season  of  rest,  i.e., 
very  little  water  from  July  to  February,  then  a  repotting 


them  as  novelties,  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  or  no  the  piant  has  been  named  pre- 
viously. It  may,  further,  be  of  interest  to  some  readers 
to  know,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Van  Geert,  that  the 
original  plant  was  found  some  15  years  ago  in  a  box 
containing  a  lot  of  Zamias  sent  by  M.  Roezl  direct 
from  Mexico.  Since  that  time  the  plant  has  grown  up 
slowly  amongst  other  Tree  Ferns,  and  among  the 
many  persons  who  have  seen  it  not  one  has  been  able 
to  give  M.  Van  Geert  its  name  with  any  certainty. 

Property  in  Light.— I  am  the  owner  of  a  small 
garden  open  to  the  south,  and  enclosed  north  and  east, 
wherein  vegetables  and  fruit  of  good  quality  have  been 
grown  for  thirty  years  past.  I  am  now  about  being  de- 
prived of  my  southern  aspect  by  the  trustees  of  a  trades- 
man's benefit  friendly  society,  who  are  building  cottages 
in  front  and  within  about  6  feet  of  my  garden,  which  will 
deprive  me  of  the  sun  and  light.  Can  you  inform  me  by 
what  means  I  can  prevent  them  from  so  doing?  If  I 
cannot  prevent  them  from  buiding,  can  I  obtain  com- 
pensation, and  how  ?  J.  B.  Cross,  [We  do  not  think 
you  have  any  remedy,  but  you  should  get  the  advice  of 
a  solicitor.   Eos.] 

Enonymuseuropaeus  (Spindle  Tree). — Seeing  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  notice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Iris 
fretidissima  as  a  Christmas  ornament,  reminds  me  that 
while  the  ditches  about  here  are  adorned  with  the  latter, 
which  we  yearly  gather  for  winter  decoration,  our 
hedgerows,  and  especially  those  on  the  inferior  oolite, 
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about  Grapes.     Alluding  to  markets,  if  Mr.  Smith  has  into   rich  mould,   or    an   extremely   stimulating    top-  l  are  just  now  resplendent  with  the  former.     The  grand 

had  much  to  do  in  the  markets  he  ought  to  know  that  dressing  and   a    steady   increasing  amount   of  water    bunches  of  fruits  of  the  Spindle  Tree,  with  its  carmine 

appearance  there  predominates  over  flavour,  or  why  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  the  head  close  to  the  glass,    coloured  capsules,  and  these  opening  and  showing  the 

should  not  Muscat  of  Alexandria  be  at  present  com-  A  check  either  in  the  amount  of  water  or  sunlight  will    bright  scarlet  arillus  by  which  the  seeds  are  invested, 

manding  the  highest  price  ?  M.,  Dec,  12.  cause  the  blossoms  to  drop  without  opening,  /sis,  make  sprigs  of  this  shrub  most  attractive.  J.  B. 

Autumn  -  flowering  Herbaceous  Plants. — 
Please  favour  me  with  the  names  of  a  few  herbaceous 
plants  most  suitable  for  exhibition  as  cut  spikes  in 
September.  Alex.  Mac  Weill,  Kelso,  [Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  develope  the  taste  for  herbaceous  . 
plants,  by  collecting,  cultivating,  and  exhibiting  them, 
has  obligingly  furnished  the  following  reply  to  this 
inquiry  : — 


Echinops  ruthenicus 
Aster  Madame  Soynua 
Anemone  japonica 

,,     Honorine  Jobert 
Trachelium  coeruleum 
GaiUardia  grandiflora 
Aconitum  japontcum 
Liatris  spicata 
Lathyms  latifolius  albus 
Francoa  ramosa 
Verbena  venosa 
Tritoma  Burchellii 


Coronilla  rosea 
Lilium  auratum 

,,     tigrinum  splendens 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.-pl. 
Asclepias  tuberosa 
Stance  latifolia 
Pardanthus  chinensis 
Gladiolus,  of  sorts 
Phloxes,  of  sorts 
Asphodelus  brevicaulis 
Eryngium  amethystinum 


The    Late    Mr.  John    Edlington's    Family. —  I 
After   the  death   of  our   much   esteemed  friend,   Mr.  ] 
Tohn  Edlington — who  died   at  Easton,  on  October  9,  I 
after  a  short  illness,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children, 
the  two  youngest  being  four  and  five  years  of  age,  and  j 
his  widow  suffering   from   a   disease   of  the  heart — I 
wrote  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  have  answered  to  a  much  needed  appeal,  and  I  am 
thapkful  to  be  able  to   state  that  I  have  received  in 


Gardeners'    Royal    Benevolent    Institution. — 

Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  for  votes  at  the  next  election 
of  pensioners  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  John  Scobie.  I  knew  her  husband  for 
thirty  years,  and  his  wife  before  her  marriage.  Seldom 
has  a  brighter  day  set  in  a  darker  night,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  a  helping  hand  from  my  friends  to  place 
Mrs.  Scobie  on  the  pension  list  of  this  Institution. 
D.  T.  Fish,  Harduncke,  Bury  St.  Edtnztmfs,  Suffolk. 

Alsophila  Van  Geertii. — In  a  letter  addressed  to 
us,  M.  A.  Van  Geert  takes  exception  to  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  Ferns,  and 
who,  from  the  specimens  submitted  to  him,  identified 
A.  Van  Geertii  with  A.  infesta  of  Kunze.  We  have 
every  confidence  in  Mr.  Baker's  discrimination,  but  we 
may  observe  that,  as  he  says  the  specimen  was  far  from 
conclusive,  it  would  have  been  better  had  we  struck 
out  the  remark,  "  Intending  purchasers  please  take 
note."  If  M.  Van  Geert  considers  this  remark  as  an 
imputation  on  his  commercial  morality  we  are  sorry  for 
it,  and  entirely  disclaim  any  such  intention.  Further, 
if  M.  Van  Geert  will  forward  us  better  specimens  of 
his  Tree  Fem,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  impartial 
examination  of  competent  authorities.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  principle,  and  without  special  reference  to 
this  particular  case,  we  hold  it  the  duty  of  every 
botanist  to  protest  against  the  practice  of  nurserymen 
giving  names  at  haphazard  to  plants,  and  circulating 


Faulty  Thermometers.  — Can  anyone  explain  why 
the  thermometers  that  have  the  red-coloured  spirit 
become  faulty  ?  I  have  had  several  in  use  the  last  four 
years,  and  they  have  all  the  same  fault — that  is,  they 
register  a  much  lower  temperature  than  there  really  is. 
This  is  especially  the  case  after  they  have  been  in  use 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  longer  they  are  used  the 
worse  they  get.  My  impression  is  that  the  spirit  in 
the  tube  reduces  its  bulk  by  evaporation.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  others  have  to  say  about  it.  My  instru- 
ments are  all  procured  from  a  noted  London  maker. 
"James  Clarke,  Cothelstonc.  [In  process  of  time,  says 
Mr.  Glaisher,  a  chemical  change  seems  to  take  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter. 
The  same  change  does  not  take  place  in  minimum 
thermometers  with  uncoloured  alcohol.  Eds.] 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  print  the  enclosed  note,  which  I  have 
received  from  a  namesake,  though  no  relation,  at  Leeds 
It  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  his  excellent  suggestion 
to  be  acted  upon  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  when  sanctioning  the  printing  of  his 
note,  added,  "1  takeinboth  the  Garden  a.nd  the  Gardcners\ 
Chronicle.  It  was  from  letters  and  leading  articles  n 
them  that  I  became  aware  of  what  was  in  agitation  for 
the  formation  of  a  real  Horticultural  Society.  I  cannot 
think  that  if  the  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  the 
question  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  5000  or 
6000  subscribers  of  a  guinea  each  to  support  a  society 
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whose  sole  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in 
all  its  branches."  A  lady  Fellow  writes  me  :  "I  feel  it  is 
a  disgrace  that  wealthy  England,  full  of  people  priding 
themselves  on  their  parks,  arboreturns,  and  gardens  with 
acres  of  glass,  cannot  support  a  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  nobly.  I  myself  know  several  of  suchlike 
who  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  when  I  have  expressed  sur- 
prise, say  they  do  not  care  for  it,  and  are  quite  indifferent." 
We  have  hopes  of  many  lady  subscribers  to  the  renovated 
Society,  as  the  garden  is  their  province.  Is  there  in  Nature 
a  more  beautiful  object  than  a  fair  woman,  with  taste, 
arranging  the  garden,  or  showing  the  flowers  she  has  care- 
fully watched  over  ?  Even  the  thought  just  now  is  refresh- 
ing, as  it  takes  back  to  a  time  when  horticulture  was 
carried  on  without  squabbling.  I  believe  the  reason  why 
"wealthy  England"  does  not  join  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  that  it  looks  upon  it  as  a  part  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  not  as  a  Horticultural  Society  representing 
the  whole  nation,  as  even  wealthy  England  likes  paying 
a  guinea  better  than  two  or  four  guineas  and  an  admission 
fee.  We  may  hope  for  some  of  it  joining  us.  Another  of 
our  most  eminent  horticulturists,  the  Rev,  Harpur  Crewe, 
has  to-day  spoken  in  one  of  your  contemporaries.  He  says  : 
"  Most  cordially  do  I  sympathise  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ellacombe  and  Mr.  Elwes  on  the  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  most  thoroughly  glad  shall  I  be  to  become  a  member  if 
they  are  carried  out.  1  have  repeatedly  been  solicited  to 
allow  my  name  to  be  proposed  as  a  Fellow,  but  have 
always  refused  because  I  could  see  no  corresponding 
advantage,"  &c.  I  have  only  to  add  that  competent 
horticulturists  in  London  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  country  continues  to  make  its  voice  heard  will 
their  task  be  easy  or  difficult.  I  shall  be  happy  for  the 
present  to  receive  communications,  and  to  see  that  any 
likely  suggestions  are  considered  by  the  proper  authorities, 
but  having  already  much  correspondence,  any  answer 
must  be  in  print.  It  will  be  understood  that  any  com- 
munication may  be  printed  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
George  P.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey bridge  Heath, 
Dec.  13. 

(Copy  of  Mr,  Thomas  Wilson  s  Letter. ) 

"3,  Hilary  Place,  Leeds,  Dec.  8. 

"Sir, — As  one  who  would  be  glad  to  see  a  purely  Hor- 
ticultural Society  worthy  of  England  formed  in  London,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  become  a  subscriber  to  your  proposed 
scheme,  and  to  canvass  others  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
join  it.  I  think  if  local  committees  were  formed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  to  join,  who,  though  they  might  not,  on  account 
of  their  distance  from  London,  be  able  personally  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  would  be  glad  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  real  central  Society  of  Horticulture.  May 
I  suggest,  if  the  movement  goes  forward,  the  formation  of 
local  committees  to  canvass  for  subscribers? 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq."  "Thomas  Wilson." 


Societies. 

Royal  Botanic  :  Dec.  13. — Colonel  Piatt  in  the 
chair.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  Mr.  Sowerby 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  that  several  plants  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus 
were  at  the  present  moment  growing  in  the  new  green- 
house of  economic  and  medicinal  plants  in  the  Society's 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park.  One  of  the  specimens  is 
several  years  old,  and  some  15  feet  high.  The  tree,  which 
is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  is  being  tried  in  the  open  air,  but 
he  thought  that,  except  in  the  extreme  south  or  west  of 
England,  it  would  not  stand  an  ordinary  English  winter. 

Professor  Bentley  said  that  this  plant  was  now  exciting 
much  interest,  in  consequence  of  several  important  pro- 
perties having  been  attributed  to  it,  and  although  some 
of  these  were  probably  exaggerated,  the  febrifugal  nature 
of  the  leaves,  &c,  appeared  to  be  well  established,  and 
now  constituted  a  popular  remedy  in  Australia  and  other 
countries  against  fevers,  and  several  preparations  of  them 
had  also  been  successfully  used  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  Recent  experi- 
ments had,  however,  proved  that  no  part  of  the 
plant  contained  any  of  the  Cinchona  alkaloids,  as 
some  persons  had  previously  supposed.  Another 
pre-eminent  property  which  lias  been  attributed  to  these 
trees  was  the  power  of  rendering  malarious  districts  habit- 
able ;  the  trees  grew  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  when 
planted  in  marshy  places  they  drew  the  moisture  out  of 
the  ground,  as  it  had  been  well  said,  like  a  great  sponge. 
It  had  been  recently  stated  that  by  the  action  of  these 
trees  in  some  parts  of  Algeria,  and  other  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  fevers  which  were  formerly  most  pre- 
valent had  entirely  disappeared.  Professor  Bentley  also 
stated  that  this  plant  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
eucalyptu-  oil,  now  largely  imported  into  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  and  that  it  also  yielded  an  astringent  substance 
which  was  applicable  like  catechu  and  ordinary  kino  in 
medicine,  and  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Professor  Bentley, 
in  conclusion,  called  especial  attention  to  the  new  house  for 
economic  and  medicinal  plants  now  just  completed,  which 
he  was  sure  would  be  in  future  a  prominent  object  of 
attraction  in  the  gardens,  and  he  should  be  glad  at  any  of 
these  meetings  to  answer,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  any 
questions  relating  to  the  contained  plants. 


Wimhlkdon  Gardf.neks'  Discussion  Class  :  Dec.  9. 
— Mr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  A  short  paper  on  the 
Gloxinia  was  read  by  Mr.  Parkhouse.  The  remarks 
were  restricted  to  the  rearing  of  seedlings  and  the  culture 
of  the  plants  for  the  greenhouse  ;  his  mode  of  cultivation 
being  to  sow  in  March  in  a  well-drained  pan,  using  as 
compost  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  all  cases,  but 
for  the  seedlings  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is 
placed  above  the  before-mentioned  compost  ;  on  this  the 
seeds  are  sprinkled,  a  slight  dewing  given,  and  a  square 
of  glass  placed  over  the  pan,  when  they  are  plunged  in  a 
Cucumber  frame.     The  sun  is  kept  from  them  by  shading, 


they  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  in  course  of 
time  are  pricked  off  into  large  60-sized  pots,  plunged  in 
the  same  frame  for  a  fortnight,  then  removed  to  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  where,  if  properly 
looked  after,  they  will  grow  into  plants  strong  enough 
to  flower  the  same  autumn,  then  "dried  off," 
and  stowed  away  in  a  warm  place  through  the 
winter.  They  are  potted  into  48's  in  spring  and  placed 
in  a  Cucumber  frame  for  some  time,  when  the  same 
quarters  are  given  them  in  the  greenhouse  as  before.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  the  same  compost  as 
above  recommended  was  considered  "  just  the  thing  "  by 
some,  others  liked  a  little  old  pulverised  cow-manure 
added,  whilst  loam  and  sand,  and  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  had  some  to  recommend  them.  Standen's  Amateur's 
Friend  was  said  to  be  a  valuable  manure  for  the  Gloxinia, 
as  well  as  for  other  things.  Some  gave  it  as  their  expe- 
rience that  if  they  were  "ripened,"  or  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  low  temperature,  the  bulbs  would  be  sure  to 
perish,  from  500  to  55°  being  considered  a  good  tempera- 
ture to  winter  them  in.  Mr.  Jordan,  a  very  successful 
cultivator,  gave  the  following  particulars  of  his  practice. 
He  did  not  recommend  growing  seedlings,  because  they 
were  so  much  inferior  to  the  named  varieties,  the  newer 
sorts  especially,  the  same  trouble  and  expense  being  in- 
curred in  growing  the  most  worthless  seedlings  as  there  is 
in  the  case  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation.  The  compost 
he  used  consisted  of  two  parts  of  peat,  one  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver-sand.  In  planting 
a  little  sand  is  placed  underneath  each  bulb,  the  time  for 
starting  the  main  batch  being  in  February  or  March. 
Leaves  struck  at  this  season  he  finds  to  flower  well  the 
same  autumn.  The  Gloxinia  likes  a  moist  and  warm 
temperature  whilst  growing,  and  to  bring  out  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  he  strongly  recommends  shading.  He 
uses  for  making  manure-water  sheep's  droppings,  and 
finds  Standen's  manure  an  excellent  help.  When  they 
naturally  go  to  rest  they  are  still  kept  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, and  less  water  given  ;  but  they  are  never 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry  in  the  pots  ;  500  is  the 
minimum  temperature  they  are  subjected  to  whilst  at  rest. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  great  improvements  effected 
on  this  flower  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  to  its 
being  due  very  markedly  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  of 
Tooting,  for  the  very  finest  acquisitions,  he  read  the 
following  list,  as  containing  sorts  sure  to  give  satisfaction 
(the  E  denotes  erect,  and  D  drooping-flowered  varieties)  : 
— E.  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilders,  white,  bright  crimson  mark- 
ings. E.  George  Peabody,  flesh-pink,  mottled  with  rose- 
crimson  ;  very  large.  E.  Skeltoni,  bright  crimson,  broad 
margin  of  while.  E.  William  Rollisson,  while  lobes, 
throat  blotched  with  rosy  crimson.  E.  Brilliant,  bright 
lobes,  bright  dazzling  crimson.  E.  Voie  Lact^e,  white 
ground,  small  blue  spots.  E.  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
white  throat,  covered  with  light  blue  lobes  ;  an  old  and 
free-flowering  sort.  E.  J.  Brand,  deep  violet  on  creamy 
white  ground  ;  beautiful.  D.  Alice,  clear  yellow  throat, 
rich  mauve  lobes,  d.  Rose  d'Amour,  cream-coloured 
throat,  bright  carmine  lobes.  D.  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain, 
bright  crimson  lobes,  white  throat.  D.  Edwin  Drood, 
rich  deep  violet-blue.  D.  Souvenir  de  Charles  Dickens, 
deep  crimson-maroon  ;  a  most  magnificent  variety. 
P.  P.  D. 
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Les    Plantes    Alpines    {Alpine  Plants), 
Par  M.  Verlot.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 

M.  Verlot  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  botanist, 
specially  conversant  with  alpine  plants,  and  is  moreover 
a  cultivator  of  long  and  tried  experience.  The  work 
he  now  offers  to  the  public  comprises  50  illustrations 
in  chromo-lithography  and  78  woodcuts,  well  drawn 
and  well  engraved.  As  an  ornamental  work  this  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  contains — 1,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Alps,  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  representing  alpine  scenery  ; 
2,  extended  observations  on  the  culture  of  alpine 
plants ;  3,  lists  of  plants  collected  during  various 
botanical  excursions,  particularly  on  Mont  Viso,  at 
Lauteret,  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Mont  Cenis,  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Grand  Mulets,  as  also  in  Mont  Ventoux 
(Provence),  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  4,  the  best  means  of 
transport  and  package  of  alpine  plants  ;  5,  the  culti- 
vation in  the  open  air,  on  rockwork,  and  in  pots,  of 
such  plants,  with  illustrations  showing  the  principal 
rockworks  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  6,  the  descrip- 
tion, with  coloured  illustrations,  of  the  most  beaulilul 
mountain  plants,  and  their  appropriate  culture.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  handsome  volume 
again, 

■  Among  recenlly  published  works  we  may  note 

Waste  Products,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds  (Hardwicke); 
The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  by  Thomas  Belt 
(Murray)  ;  Arlon  Grange,  and  a  Christmas  Legend,  by 
W.  A.  Gibbs  (Provost  &  Co.),  of  which  the  outside  is 
extremely  elegant.  Of  the  contents  we  shall  speak  at 
another  time  ;  suffice  it  now  to  say  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  casket  in  which  they  are  enshrined. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  issuing  a  house- 
hold edition  of  Charles  Dickens'  works.  They  are  in 
quarto  form,  printed  in  double  column,  and  the  type  is 
clear.  Altogether,  the  publication  is  a  marvel  of 
cheapness.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  illustrations,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  of  many  of  them  that  the  book  would  be  iar  better 
without  them. 

■   The  Bclgravia  Annual,    by  M.   E.    Braddon, 

contains  no  less  than  twenty-one  articles,  of  course  of 
varied  merit.     Among  so  many  novelettes  and  poems, 


there  must  be  something  to  suit  a  diversity  of  tastes, 

but  originality  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for. Tke  Blue 

Chamber,  the  extra  Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round,  is  a  collection  of  six  horrible  stories  of  crimes, 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  the  ancestors  of  a 
Count  Von  Wehrendorf,  who  resides  in  a  picturesque 
chateau  near  the  Traunsee.  His  "Blue  Chamber," 
where  the  portraits  are  "  confined,"  is  a  perfect  chamber 
of  horrors. 

Winged  Arrows,  the  Christmas  number  of  the 

Quiver,  contains  an  article  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, entitled  a  "Life  a  Time  of  Trial,"  some 
account  of  the  Noels  of  South- Western  France  and 
Spain,  and  a  variety  of  stories  on  all  possible  subjects — 
quarrels  and  reconciliations,  love  and  marriage,  &c. 

We  have  also  received  Selections  from  Songs  of 

yoy  and  Comfort,  by  George  S.  Weeks,  New  York  ; 
and  Twelve  Christmas  Carols  for  the  Sunday-School 
and  Home — the  latter  easily  remembered  simple  tunes, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. — Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book  for  1874  ; 
and  the  Christmas  Number  of  The  Graphic. 

A  fourth  part  of  VanTieghem's  French  transla- 
tion of  Sach's  Traitc  de  Botanique  has  just  been  issued, 
and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  read  French.  The 
English  translation,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett,  assisted  by 
Professor  Dyer,  is  also  in  progress. 


THE  WEATHER. 


STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATU,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  1873. 
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11.— Cloudless  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  cloudy  at  oilier 

times.     Dense  ton  prevalent. 
12. — Cloudy  throughout.     Fog,  varying   in   density,  generally 

prevalent. 
13, — Overcast,  dull,  and  foggy. 
14.— Overcast  throughout.     A  little  thin  rain  Icll  occasionally 

Slight  fog. 
i5._Overcast   and   dulL     Strong  wind  with   rain    during   th*» 

evening. 
16.  —  Brisk  wind  during  the   early  part  of  the  day.     Overcast 

till  night,  then  cloudless  and  very  line. 
17. — Very  rine.     Light  clouds  present  till  night,  then  overcast. 
JAMES  GLAISHEK. 


(Sarunx  derations. 

(for  the  ensuing  fortnight.) 

[The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — This  is 
the  season  when  frost  may  be  expected,  or,  in- 
deed, has  already  occurred.  Where  such  plants 
as  small  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Acacia  artnata, 
or  anything  of  a  similar  description,  occupy  low 
pits,  heated  in  the  usual  way,  a  portion  of  the 
plants  standing  near  the  pipes,  some  provision  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  heat  from  coming  into  direct 
contact  either  with  the  pots  or  the  head  of  the  plant  ;  for, 
in  either  case  the  effects  will  be  injurious,  by  drying 
the  soil  up  in  a  way  calculated  to  seriously  damage  the 
roots  and  unduly  excite  growth.  Slates,  or  still  better, 
thin  boards,  should  be  placed  edgeways  against  the 
pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  acting  as  described. 
Plants  in  such  situations  also  require  close  attention  in 
watering,  as,  even  with  precautions  taken  as  advised, 
those  plants  standing  next  the  pipes  will  require  water- 
ing much  oftener  than  those  which  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit.  Any  plants  of  the  above 
description  that  occupy  pits,  with  nothing  more 
than  outside  covering  to  exclude  frost,  should  be 
removed  to  safer  quarters.  If  the  houses  in  which  the 
specimen  plants  are  now  placed  are  as  light  as  they 
should  be,  the  small  plants  in  question  may  be  htood 
amongst  them,  as  during  the  winter  season,  whilst 
there  is  little  or  no  growth  going  on,  they  will  take  no 
harm.  If  the  specimens  have  been  placed  as  advised, 
near  the  glass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out on  clear  nights  for  frost,  yet  on  no  account  must 
more  lire-heat  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  out  of  danger,  as  the  least  excitement 
thus  early  in  the  season  would  be  irreparable.     When 
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the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  fire-heat  indispensable, 
it  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  hard-wooded  houses 
at  the  present  time  may  be  as  near  400  through  the 
entire  night  as  a  careful  firing  can  bring  it  to,  to  assist 
which  a  good  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
should  be  used.  Where  nothing  but  a  common  instru- 
ment is  used,  or  even  a  registering  minimum,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  the  temperature  at  daybreak 
may  be  low  enough,  and  yet  have  been  several  degrees 
too  high  during  the  night.  This  is  a  matter  that 
frequently  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  yet  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  where  high-class  culture  is 
attempted  with  this  description  of  plants. 

See  that  Azaleas  and  others  of  the  hard-wooded 
plants  which  are  used  for  winter  and  early  spring  flower- 
ing, and  which  are  introduced  into  heat  previously, 
not  only  have  no  living  insects  on  them,  especially 
thrips  and  red-spider,  but  also  that  they  are  free 
from  the  eggs  of  these  pests,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
be  the  means  of  introducing  an  early  breed  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors,  that  will  spread  upon  everything 
they  can  live  upon  ;  for  when  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
or  near  it,  no  means  can  be  taken  to  kill  these  insects 
without  injuring  the  flowers.  Where  no  separate 
accommodation  exists  for  the  cultivation  of  Hi.- hard- 
wooded  stock,  including  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and 
Nau  Holland  plants,  but  where  ail  are  obliged 
to  be  wintered  in  the  same  house,  or,  at 
most,  a  couple  of  houses,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  along  with  a  promiscuous  collection  of  other 
greenhouse  plants,  many  of  which  are  required  to 
flower  through  the  winter,  then  a  compromise  as  to 
temperature  must  be  made  ;  the  generality  of  these 
plants,  including  Camellias,  will  not  flower  satisfac- 
torily with  a  lower  temperature  than  450  at  night,  and 
an  increase  of  4°or  5°byday.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  hard-wooded  plants  that  are  required  to  flower  in 
the  spring  should  all  be  placed  at  the  coldest  end  of 
the  house,  the  Camellias  and  present  flowering  things 
occupying  the  wannest  end  ;  give  all  the  air  that  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  at  the  coolest  end.  With  ajudicious 
arrangement  of  this  kind  fair  results  may  be  attained, 
though  not  equal  to  where  there  are  separate  houses 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  plants,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  so  far  prolong  the  blooming  season  under 
these  conditions.    T.  Baines,  Southgale,  N. 

Plant  Stove. — Guard  against  plants  that  are  abso- 
lutely not  required  to  be  pushed  forward  coming  into 
growth  at  this  unfavourable  period  of  the  year  ;  and 
likewise  endeavour  to  keep  in  check  mildew  and 
damp,  which  are  often  prevalent  at  this  season,  more 
especially  on  delicate  and  imperfectly  ripened  wood. 
Nothing  tends  to  keep  the  above  so  much  in  check  as 
a  dry,  healthy  atmosphere.  One  way  to  guard  against 
these  evils  is  to  prevent  the  over-crowding  of  plants, 
which  will  certainly  cause  a  loss  of  foliage,  and  other 
evils  also.  In  damp  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  ventilation,  which  must  be,  of  course, 
exercised  with  judgment.  It  must  never  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  volume  at  this  critical  season,  but  let 
there  be  ventilation,  even  where  tender  plants  are 
kept,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  extra  fuel 
to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature  in  con- 
nection with  a  circulation  of  fresh  air.  Damp  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  a  gardener  has  to  contend 
with  ;  let  this  once  get  the  upper  hand  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  loss  and  disfigurement  of  the  plants  will 
be  immense.  Plants  in  free  growth  must  have  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  ;  those  that  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  and  are  now  making  new  growth,  or 
pushing  for  bloom,  will  need  more  than  those  that 
have  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  are  not  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, but  always  be  cautious  how  you  water,  and  do 
not  apply  it  until  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  warrant 
a  full  supply ;  this  will  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent sourness  in  the  soil,  for  if  this  takes  place 
and  is  not  rectified,  the  loss  of  the  roots  will 
be  the  consequence.  Stagnation  is  certain  death 
to  tender  rooted  plants  at  this  season.  Worms 
frequently  interfere  with  the  free  drainage  of  plants, 
and  if  the  pots  are  not  carefully  drained  in  the  first 
place,  the  constant  waterings  have  the  effect  of  washing 
down  the  particles  of  soil  into  the  cavities,  so  necessary 
to  secure  a  free  passage.  Plants  still  at  rest  must  be 
kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible  consistent  with  safety  ; 
but  do  not  let  plants  at  rest  become  too  dry,  especially 
those  having  soft  stems.  Keep  all  evergreen  plants 
growing  gently  at  a  temperature  of  from  6o°  to  650  by 
day,  and  500  to  550  by  night,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
high  for  the  general  collection  of  stove  plants,  A  few 
Tva'ttas,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  6cc,  may 
now  be  introduced  into  heat  for  early  flowering.  Water 
cautiously  until  they  are  fairly  started.  Edw.  Bennett, 
Hatfield  Park,  Herts. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  cVc. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Following  up  previous 
suggestions  (see  p.  1605),  respecting  the  most  suitable 
kinds  of  plants  for  growing  singly  upon  lawns,  &c,  I 
now  refer  more  immediately  to  the  most  desirable 
kinds  of  shrubs  for  the  formation  of  screens  or  planta- 
tions, such  as  are  best  described  as  "  shrubberie?." 
There^exists  In  connection  with  this  subject  a  fact  of 
significant  importance  :  I  refer  to  an  event  which  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion — the  last  time  being  within  the 
recollection  of  us  all — plajed  sad  havoc  with  our  best 
arranged  shrubbery  plantation?,  having  been,  in  fact, 
one   of  the  severest   winters  our   climate    is    capable 


of  forcing  upon  us.  If  then  we  are  liable  to  expe- 
rience an  occasional  winter  which  in  its  severity  is 
capable  of  destroying  some  70  per  cent,  of  our  so- 
called  hardy  Evergreen  Shrubs,  it  behoves  us  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  so  as  to  meet  with  the  smallest 
risk  possible  such  a  contingency,  should  it  again 
occur.  During  the  winter  of  1S6061  common  Laurels, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Phillyreas,  Aucubas,  Arbutuses, 
Quercus  Ilex  (evergreen  Oaks),  and  others,  were 
entirely  killed  to  the  ground  line.  I  cannot  advise  the 
planter  not  to  plant  such  subjects  as  I  have  enumerated  ; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  lessen  the  beauty,  the  variety,  and 
hence  the  invariable  interest  attached  to  shrubby  plants  in 
general.  What  I  do  recommend,  however,  is,  that 
such  subjects  be  planted  in  groups  of  a  quantity  only, 
in  conjunction  with  known  hardier  kinds,  so  that 
should  zero  again  be  recorded  on  our  thermometers, 
we  may  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  to  the  same  large 
extent  we  have  previously  done.  Amongst  hardier 
kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  we  find  Hollies,  which 
afford  almost  endless  variety,  and  indeed  a  rare  admix- 
ture of  beauty  ;  the  many  and  variable  kinds  of  Buxus 
(Box),  the  several  varieties  of  Taxus  (Yews),  not  for- 
getting the  characteristic  Irish  Yew,  and  others  of  the 
dwarf  kind  ;  Berberis,  Cotoneaster,  Daphne  (pontica 
especially),  Ligustrums,  Ruscus,  Yucca,  Vincas,  &c; 
to  these  might  be  added  varieties  of  Juniperus,  double- 
flowering  Furze,  the  common  kinds  of  Rhododendron, 
such  as  R.  ponticum  ;  the  Tamarisk  (this  especially 
near  the  sea  coast),  and  a  variety  of  the  common  Laurel 
of  much  hardier  constitution  than  the  ordinary  one,  viz., 
L.  colchica.  We  may  add  to  the  list  of  very  useful 
and  showy  evergreens  suitable  for  all  mixed  planta- 
tions, the  following,  without  implying  that  they  are 
hardier  than  the  generality  of  evergreens: — Laurustinus 
(Viburnum  tinus,  in  its  specific  varieties),  Berberis 
japonica,  and  x  B.  stenophylla,  even  more  showy  than 
B;  Darwinii  when  in  bloom;  Garrya  elliptica,  a  fine 
shrubby  evergreen;  Laurus  nobilis,  the  Sweet 
Bay  ;  Gum  Cistus,  of  moderate  size,  and  very 
lovely  when  in  bloom ;  the  many  kinds  of 
seedling  Aucubas,  and  particularly  the  male  varieties 
which,  now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  gives 
us  so  pleasant  a  feature  as  the  many  female 
varieties  afford  when  laden  with  their  bright  coral-red 
or  cornelian  berries  through  April  and  May.  For  the 
front  rows  of  shrubberies  the  winter-berried  Skimmia 
japonica  is  very  desirable.  Turning  then  to  deciduous 
subjects,  and  omitting  of  necessity  such  varieties  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  our  last,  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  subjects,  amongst  which  we  would 
choose  to  add  the  following  to  all  collections  : — Cercis 
siliquastrum  (the  Judas-tree),  Cydonia  japonica  {Pyrus 
japonica),  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno  (a  late  bloomer, 
and  a  very  desirable  subject),  Forsythia  viridissima, 
Leycesteria  formosa,  Philadelphus  Gordonianus  (a 
very  fine  variety  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
Syringa),  Syringa  persica  (Lilac)  and  Syringa  persica 
alba,  S.  vulgaris  alba,  Viburnum  plicatum  and  V. 
Opulus  sterile,  Weigelia  amabilis  and  W.  amabilis 
variegata,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Alnus  glutinosa  Im- 
perialis,  Catalpa  syringasfolia,  Cerasus  Padus,  and  C. 
vulgaris  flore-pleno  ;  Crataegus  oxaycantha  alba  flore- 
pleno,  C.  coccinea  flore-pleno  (a  very  showy  plant 
in  bloom),  Magnolia  glauca  (very  sweet  white  flowers), 
Pyrus  Malus  spectabilis  rosea,  Quercus  Robur,  Tilia 
platyphylla,  Tilia  argentea,  Platanus  occidentalis, 
Clethra  pubescens,  Colutea  arborescens,  Araliaspinosa, 
Almonds  in  variety,  the  crimson -flowered  Peach  (a 
lovely  bright  colour),  .Esculus  parvifolia  (late  sum- 
mer blooming),  the  old  Halesia  tetraptera  or 
Snowdrop  tree,  the  old  common  but  very 
showy  Kerria  japonica,  Cotoneaster  Simonsi,  the 
snowy  Mespilus  (Mespilus  canadensis),  Populus, 
new  silver-leaved  variety,  the  Red  Cedar,  and  the 
deciduous  Cypress,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  (beautiful 
Fern-like  foliage).  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  Mulberry 
tree,  both  black  and  white-fruited,  should  not  be  grown 
more  extensively  in  and  around  shrubberies  ;  the 
foliage  is  of  the  best,  and  the  fruit  tends  to  afford 
variety,  whilst  to  lovers  of  birds  much  food  is  afforded 
by  them — a  fact  which  may  even  be  taken  into  account 
by  those  who  suffer  so  from  the  raids  of  the  winged  tribes 
in  their  fruit  gardens.  It  might  lessen  their  depreda- 
tions, besides,  by  producing  a  duplicate  food  supply 
fur  them.    William  Earley,  Valentines. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — If  the  treatment  as  recommended  in  the 
last  fortnight's  Calendar  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
plants  which  are  expected  to  show  fruit  during  January 
or  February  next,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attending 
to  the  matter.  If  former  advice  respecting  these  plants 
has  been  attended  to,  they  will  now  readily  start  into 
fruit.  These  plants  do  generally  with  most  growers 
produce  some  of  their  finest  specimens  of  fruit. 
It  is  not  advisable  in  their  present  condition  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  temperature  noted, 
as,  when  extreme  adverse  circumstances  prevail,  it 
would  rather  tend  to  be  injurious  than  otherwise,  but 
it  is  most  essential  to  have  the  degree  of  heat  at  the 
roots,  as  advised,  well  sustained  with  regularity  ;  it 
will  be  found  to  produce  the  desired  effect  much 
sooner  than  by  a  high  atmospheric  temperature 
about  the  plants.  Plants  which  are  intended  as 
a  succession  to  these  should  still  be  kept  in 
a  comparative  state  of  rest — temperature  by  fire- 
heat  5&0,   and  the  heat  at  the  roots  about  750,  with  a 


moderately  dry  condition  in  other  respects.  Autumn 
potted  suckers  and  other  occasional  stock  which  are 
plunged  in  fermenting  beds  in  pits,  will  not  require 
much  water,  and  at  this  season  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  ventilate  such  structures,  however  slightly,  as 
a  means  of  removing  the  condensed  moisture  which 
accumulates  and  adheres  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
is  in  some  degree  detrimental.  At  this  dull  season 
every  ray  of  light  and  sunshine  is  necessary,  therefore 
any  impediment  which  intercepts  it  should  be 
removed.  Turf  which  has  been  cut  and  stacked  about 
ten  months  is  in  the  best  condition  to  use  for  Pine 
plants.  See  to  the  stacks  in  hand,  and  whenever 
needful,  procure  the  necessary  supply.  George  Thomas 
Aides,   Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  trees  in  the 
earliest  houses  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  and  at 
this  dull,  cold  time  of  the  year  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  range  above  650  in  the  day-time  with 
sun-heat,  nor  the  night  temperature  above  400.  The 
slower  the  forcing  of  the  blossom-buds  is  at  this  period 
the  better  for  their  fructification  in  January,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  have  a  little  more  power.  In  the  succes- 
sion houses  the  dressing  and  tying  of  the  trees  to  the 
trellises  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  so  that  the 
time  for  other  operations  out-of-doors  may  not  be 
taken  up  when  the  weather  is  more  favourable.  The 
planting  of  trees  to  fill  up  the  places  of  any  that  have 
lost  their  vigour  may  still  be  proceeded  with  when  the 
weather  is  open.  Should  trees  be  selected  from  the 
open  wall,  they  will  want  careful  lifting,  and  with 
fresh  turfy  soil  added  to  the  border  they  will  bear  good 
crops  the  first  year  of  planting.  The  great  object  in 
all  Peach-houses  should  be  to  have  a  selection  of  eariy 
and  late  varieties  growing  in  them,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  great  glut  of  fruit  ripening  all  at  once.  William 
Tillery,  Welbeck. 

Cucumbers. — The  instructions  given  last  fortnight' 
are  still  applicable  in  every  particular.  Pot  off  any 
that  were  then  sown,  and  keep  close  to  the  glass,  to 
prevent  them  growing  up  weakly.  Where  the  old 
plants  are  done  for,  clear  the  bed,  and  let  the 
house  have  a  thorough  clean  out,  preparatory  to 
planting  afresh.  If  insects  have  been  troublesome,  get 
rid  of  them  now  by  giving  the  walls  a  coating  of  fresh 
slaked  lime,  and  let  the  woodwork  and  sashes  be 
washed  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  The  best  com- 
post is  moderately  light  loam,  with  no  addition  what- 
ever till  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing  ;  then  a 
mulching  of  rotten  dung  and  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid-manure  is  most  beneficial.  W.  Wildsmith, 
Heckfield.  

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
After  a  few  days  of  severe  frost  the  weather  has 
again  become  mild,  and  favourable  for  continuing  out- 
door operations.  We  have  at  this  season  seldom  had 
so  fine  a  time  for  turning  up  the  soil.  Where  late  crops 
of  Cauliftaiuers  have  been  cleared,  or  those  remain- 
ing exposed  are  destroyed  by  frost,  the  ground  should 
be  cleared  at  once  and  prepared  for  the  next  crop,  A 
few  Radishes  may  now  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  ;  the 
Turnip  varieties  are  most  useful.  When  the  coldness 
of  the  soil  or  other  prejudicial  causes  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  autumn-sown  Peas,  preparations 
should  now  be  made  for  sowing  a  good  breadth  under 
glass  for  transplanting  ;  for  this  purpose  we  use  turves 
cut  15  inches  litn<r,  4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick. 
The  turves  being  inverted,  a  slight  portion  of  the  soil 
is  cut  out  from  side  to  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  channel 
to  receive  the  seed  ;  they  are  then  placed  close  together 
on  the  floor  of  a  pit,  frame,  or  any  late  house,  the  seed 
sown  and  covered  with  i£  to  2  inches  of  soil,  /leans  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  find  this  method  the 
most  certain  to  insure  good  early  crops  on  cold  land, 
and  the  saving  of  new  or  effective  kinds  amply  com- 
pensates for  a  little  additional  labour.  The  early 
kinds  of  Polatos  stored  for  planting  will  now  require 
looking  over,  and  where  the  germs  are  starting  freely 
the  tubers  should  be  carefully  spread  thinly  on  shelves 
or  a  dry  floor,  so  as  to  prevent  them  making  growth 
until  required  for  planting-out.  In  the  forcing  depart- 
ment, attend  to  previous  instructions  as  to  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  «xx.  A 
sowing  of  Tomatos  should  now  be  made  lor  fruiting  in 
pots  ;  the  large  red,  though  an  old  variety,  is  as  yet 
the  best  with  me  for  quality  and  crop.  Lettuce,  Caitli- 
Jloivers,  &&,  will  require  attention  to  remove  any 
decayed  leaves  or  weeds.  Should  water  be  required, 
apply  it  on  a  mild  dry  morning,  and  lift  the  lights  off 
for  a  few  hours  afterwards  to  dry  off  any  superfluous 
damp.  Lettuce  and  Endive  are  best  watered  between 
the  plants  rather  than  overhead.  A  good  supply  of 
fermenting  materials  should  now  be  got  together,  so  as 
to  be  well  worked  and  sweetened,  in  readiness  for  beds 
for  early  Carrots,  Cauli/lotvers,  &c.  William  Cox, 
Madresfield  Court.     

FORESTRY. 
Continue  to  take  advantage  of  all  favourable  weather 
to  push  forward  planting  operations,  and  follow  up 
former  directions  to  plant  the  sort  of  trees  best  suited 
for  soil  and  situation.  Some  of  the  hardy  Pinuses 
may  be  liberally  introduced  into  belts  and  mixed  planta- 
tions ;  such  as  Laricio,  austriaca,  and  Dougfasii,  which 
are  valuable  for  their  wood,  and  are  of  rapid  growth  : 
a  few  also  of  the  choicer  sorts  should  be  put  in  ftear 
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the  margin  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  Walnut  is 
a  tree  that  grows  nearly  as  fast  as  the  Oak,  and,  its 
wood  being  fully  equal  in  point  of  value,  is  worthy 
of  being  more  extensively  planted  as  a  forest  tree, 
apart  from  the  value  of  its  fruit.  Fell  timber,  and 
take  the  opportunity  in  frosty  weather  to  get  it 
removed  while  the  ground  is  hard.  Look  over  recently 
planted  trees  and  stake  and  tie  any  that  require  it,  and 
firm  others  by  adding  a  little  soil  to  the  stem,  treading 
it  well  by  the  heel.  J.   Webster, 


Notices    to 


Correspondents. 

C.  J.  We  do  not  know  if  these 


We  should  think  any 


Belgian  Mole  Trap 
can  be  bought   in   England, 
carpenter  could  make  one. 

Chrysanthemums:  Chinaman.  The  following  varieties 
of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  worthy  of  being 
added  to  the  list  of  those  already  in  cultivation  by  you  : 
— Blonde  Beauty,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Empress  of  India,  George 
Peabody,  Glob'osum,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  John  Salter, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Pink  Perfection,  Princess  Teck, 
Piincess  of  Wales,  Progne.  Such  Japanese  varieties 
as  Bronze  Dragon,  Chang,  Dr.  Masters,  Garnet,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hero  of  Magdala,  Red  Dragon, 
The  Daimio  might  be  also  added  with  great  advantage 
in  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Guano  :  IV.  H.  B.  Yes  !  Guano  is  a  very  excellent 
manure  for  green  crops.  It  may  be  sown  broadcast  on 
the  ploughed  land  and  then  forked  in,  or  in  drills,  and 
covered  over  immediately  beneath  where  the  seed  or 
plants  are  to  be  put.  A  fair  dressing  of  good  guano 
would  be  from  3  to  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

Indian  Lemon-Grass  :  J?.  Crozier.  Andropogon 
Schce  nan  thus. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  T.  B.  eV  S.  Apple;  Nonpareil. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Barbier.  Lastrea  Filix-mas. — 
E.  W.  A  variety  of  Nepeta  Mussini. —  William  Sharpe. 
Aster  miser  var.  diffusus. 

•  Plane  Trees:  E.  H.  If  the  trees  are  strong  and 
healthy,  and  have  suffered  no  further  damage  than  you 
mention,  we  advise  you  to  let  them  alone. 

Rice  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa:  G.,  Bath. 
Yes.     It  has  been  introduced  there. 

Richardia  :  W.  F.y  Stroud.  We  have  seen  many  double 
spathes  on  this  plant,  and  do  not  consider  it  uncommon. 
The  Hazel  is  very  curious,  and  we  propose  to  figure  it. 

Catalogues  Received. — F.  C.  Heinemann  (Erfurt), 
Special  Trade  List  of  Flower  Seeds. — James  Vick 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.),  Floral  Guide  for  1874.— Dicksons& 
Co.  (1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh),  Descriptive  List 
of  Gladioli. — Dickson  &  Robinson  (23,  Market  Place, 
Manchester),  Catalogues  of  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


STRONG  STANDARD  APPLES  and  PEARS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
r  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  to  feet. 
Pnces  on  application  to 
CHARLbS  BURGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


R 


ABY    CASTLE    RED    CURRANTS    (3000    extra 

1  extra)  for  Sale.— Apply  to  the  Undersigned,  who  hold  large 
Stocks  of  Hall-standard  and  Dwart  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  PLUMS 
of  Market  sorts,  well  worth  the  attention  of  purchasers.  Samples 
and  particulars  on  application. 

THOS.   BUNYARD  and  SONS,  the  Old  Established  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  Kent. 


f"PHE     DUKE    of 
J-    Gr; 


BUCCLEUCH     GRAPE.— This 

Grape  took  the  First  Prize  as  the  finest  Seedling  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Manchester  last  September,  and  at  Glasgow 
the  year  before  ;  and  it  has  been  largely  sent  to  market  for  two  years, 
realising  nearly  double  the  price  of  any  other  Grape. 

Ripe  Planting  Canes  ate  new  being  sent  out,  at  42J.  and  21s.  each. 
Special  terms  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

WM.   THOMSON,  Tweed  Yinejard,  by  Galashiels.__ 

Fxtra  Large  Fruiting  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
TTTOOD  and  INGRAM  have  to  offer  the   following 

VV  Eleven  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES,  Standard  trained, 
with  heads  ijjj  to  2  yards  wide,  and  well  set  with  bloom,  having  been 
all  grown  under  glass.  Peaches— Boughton,  Red  Magdalen,  Early 
Savoy,  Late  Admirable,  Royal  George,  Early  York,  and  Barrington. 
Nectarines — Brinion,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Eliuge,  and  French  Violettc 
HUtive.     Price  zoj.  each. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon^ 


VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicanie,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madresficld  Court,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman, 
Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  M  uscat  of  Alexandria — 
=;s.  each;  Planting  Canes  of  same,  3$.  each;  strong  fruiting  Canes, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  31s.  6d.  each — all  short-jointed  and  very  good 
fine  Canes. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Fruits  and  Roses,  for  Forcing. 

GRAPE  VINES,  strong  fruiting,  capable  of  bearing 
8  to  10  fine  bunches  each,  -js.  6d.   to  ios.  od.,  of  the  following 
sorts,  viz.  :  — 

BLACK  HAMBURGH. 
GROS  COLMAN. 
LADY  DOWNE'S   SEEDLING. 
STRAWBERRIES,  in  pots,  of  the  most  suitable  sorts,  at  16s,  per  too. 
ROSES.— A  splendid  collection,  in  6  and  8-inch  pots, at  20s.  and  245.  per 
dozen.  CATALOGUES  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  and  SON,  Saw  bridge  worth,  Herts. 


Communications  Received. 
-A  Subscriber. — G.    F. — J. 
.  H.  -M.-W.  E.  G. 


-J.  C.  &  Co. -J. 
Dixon.— R.  C- 


R.  J.— Thoth. 
P.   F.  Le   S.- 


F.J. 


arhets. 


COVERT  GARDEN.— Dec.  19. 
There  is  a  rather  more  brisk  demand  in  the  market, 
but  the  supply  being  ample,  no  advance  in  prices  has 
taken  place  worthy  of  much  notice.     Hothouse  Grapes 
and  Pines  are  sufficient  for  the  trade. 


Fruit. 
s .  d.  s.  d.  I 
Apples,  p.  \  sieve  ..   1  oto  1  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.    10  0—20  o 
Gooseberries,p  bush.    ..  —  . . 
Grapes, English, p.lb.  2  6- 
—     foreign,  do.  ..   i  a 
Lemons,  per  100 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
..  to  1  6 
4  o — 12  o 


To  the  Trade. 

JOHN  CRANSTON  offers  the  following  handsomely 
trained  and  well-grown  FRUIT  TREES. 

PLUMS,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid, — Green  Gage,  Orleans,  Blue 
Perdigon,  Winesour,  Victoria,  Huling's  Superb,  Diamond, 
Empero,  Early  Favourite,  Reine  Claude  Rouge,  July  Gage, 
Isabella,  &c. 

CHERRIES,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,— Morello,  Bigarreau, 
Waterloo,  Rockport,  Belle  Agathe,  Elton,  Florence,  Belle  d'Or- 
leans,  Jock-o'-Sot,Clevedon  Bigarreau, Empress  Eugenie,Brant,  &c. 

PEARS,  Dwarf-trained  and  Pyramid,  —  Crassane,  Jargonelle,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Glou  Morceau,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurrfi  Diel,  Winter  Nclis,  Colmar 
d'Ete,  Gratioli,  Louise  Bonne,  and  40  to  50  other  varieties. 

PEACHES,  Dwarf-trained,— Royal  George,  Red  Magdalen,  Galande, 
Newington,  Chancellor,  Early  Purple,  Pourpre  Hfttive,  Salway, 
MaItaE  Belle  Beauce,  Boudin,  Teton  de  Venus,  and  10  or  12  other 
varieties. 

Nurseries,   King's  Acre,  near   Hereford. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for   New  and   Rare   Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelses, 
London,  S.W. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the   NOBILITY,  GENTRY,    TRADE,     SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS. 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standa.d  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  ofler  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Carlisle,  beg  to  solicit  orders 
for  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 
Their  extensive  Nurseries  are  largely -stocked  with  healthy  well- 
grown  Plants,  rendered  hardv  by  being  reared  in  open  unsheltered 
grounds,  and  very  suitable  for  removal  to  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  and  forwarding. 
Priced  Descriptive  LISTS  sent  free  on  application. 

Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle.     London  :  16,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS.— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them:  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  Jun.,  having  a  good 
stock  of  2  and  3-yr,  old  Cuttings,  can  supply  such,  10  inches  long,  at 
ios.  per  1000,  and  14  inches  long  at  12s.  per  1000,  or  cheaper  in  quan- 
tities of  10,000  and  upwards. 

Orders  addressed  to  CHARLES  PLUMB,  Bailiff  to  Mr.  R. 
Daintree,  Jun.,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  will  have  immediate 
attention. 


Eitham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eitham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Blackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  are  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  NEAL,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  andvavied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFER.E,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries  are  within   a   few  minutes'  walk  of  the   Claphatn 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring-flowering  and  Carpet -bed  ding 
P  lants,  with  height .  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  lor  js.     See  Catalogue. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  and  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


6 

4  0  —  12  o 

Melons,  each  .-   1  o —  4  o  ' 

Cut  Flowers. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Camellias,  p.  doz.  . .  4  oto  8  o 
Carnations,  per  doz,  2  o —  3  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  o—  3  o 

—     p.doz.  bunches  4  o —  9  o 

Epiphyllum,i2bloomsi   o —  1   6 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        . .  ....  —  06 

Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Begonias  per  doz.  6  otoi2  o 
Bouvardia  ..  do.  9  o — 18  o 
Chrysanthemums, do.  4  o — 12  o 
Cyclamen  ..  do.  12  o — 18  o 
Cypcrus  ..  do.  6  o — 12  o 
Dracaena  ternii- 

nalis  do.   12  o — 30  o 
„     viridis..     do.  12  o — 24  o 
Fuchsia        per  doz.     6  o — 12  o 


Nuts,  Cob.  p.  lb. 
Oranges,  p.  100 

Peaches,  p.  doz — 

Pears,  p.  doz.  . .   1  6 —  5  o 

Pine-apples,  per  lb.  .  3  o —  6  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  .,20  o —  .. 


Gardenias,  p.  doz.  . . 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Pelargontums.Zonal, 

p.  i2  sprays        .. 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz. 

—    French,  do.  . . 
Stephanotis,i2sprays6  o- 
Violets,  p.  12  bunch. 


s.d.  s.  d. 

4  oto  7  o 
4  o —  6  o 


o  6to  1  o 
30—80 
2  o —  3  6 


Heaths, 
riety 


Hyacinths    .. 

doz. 

Mignonette  .. 

do. 

Myrtles 

do. 

Poinsettia 

Ho 

Primula  sinens 

s,do 

Scarlet  Pelar- 

goniums   . . 

Ho. 

Solanum     capsicas- 

trum 

rin 

Tulips  in  pots. 

do. 

s .  a  s.  d. 

9  oto 1 2  O 
4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
12  o — 18  o 
4  o —  6  o 


9  o — 1 
b  o—  9  o 


Leeks,  per  bunch  . . 
Lettuces,  per  score. . 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott. 
Onions,  per  bunch  . . 
Parsley,  p.  bush.  . . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip,  do. 
Rhubarb,  p.  bundle  2  1 


*.  d.   s.  d. 

0  ?to  o  4 

1  O—   2   O 
I   O—  2  O 

..—40 

o  4 —  o  6 

o  2 —  o  4 
—  06 


.  .p.  doz.12  0—30  o 

Vegetables 
s.d.    s.d. 
Artichokes,  green, ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,  p.  100  .  10  0—15  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .   1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  . .         . .  4  o — 10  o 

Cabbages,  per  doz. ..  1  3 —  2  o 
Carrots,  p.  bunch  . .  o  6 —  o  9 
Cauliflowers,  p.  doz.  2  o —  6  o  Shallots,  per  lb. 
Celery,  per  bundle..  1  o —  2  o  Salsify,  p.  bundle  . 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  1  o—  2  6  Sea  kale,  p.  pun. 
Endive,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  2  o  Spinach,  per  bush. . 
French  Beans,  p.  too  3  6 —  . .  Tomatos,  per  doz.  . 
Herbs,  per  bunch  ..  o  2—  o  4  Turnips,  p.  bun.  . 
Horse  Radish.p. bun.  3  o —  5  o 
Potatos — Early  Shaws,  80s.  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  12&1. 
to  1405.  do.;  Early  Regents,  ioqj.  to  120s.  do.;  Early  Dons, 
X2QS.  to  140J-,  do, 


Rosea  in  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  ANY  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 
Alba  rosea  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Isabella  Sprunt 

Bessie  Johnson  La  France 

Boule  de  Neige  La  Marque 

Climbing  Devoniensis    Mme.  Lacharme 
Duke  ofEdinburgh      ,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
Devoniensis  Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme.  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mens.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize   Var- 
don 


ROSES  and  LAURUSTINUS.—  Fine  standards  of 
Madame  Lacharme,  in  dormant  bud,  21.  each  ;  strong  plants 
of  best  sorts  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Dwarfs  on  Manetti,6s.  per  doz.; 
Standards  of  Marechal  Niel,  strong,  is.  6d.  each;  Laurustinus,  good 
bushy  plants,  18  inches  to  24  inches  high,  4s.  per  doz.  All  package 
free  for  cash  with  order. 

WILLIAM    FREEMAN,  Jun.,  Woodford,  Thrapstone. 


To  the  Trade. 

PAUL  and  SON,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  have 
still  to  offer  : — 

ROSES — standard  and  dwarf,  strong  and  good. 

EVERGREENS— Spruce  Firs,  for  Christmas  Trees,  3  to  6  feet,  from 
30J.  to  75s.  per  ico ;  Aucubas,  1  to  3  feet ;  Variegated  Hollies.  2% 
to  5  feet ;  Green  Hollies,  common  and  of  varieties,  ij^  to  b  feet ; 
Laurels,  2  to  3  leet  ;  Box,  2  to  4  feet,  cheap  for  cover  planting. 

CONIFERS— Araucaria  imbrtcata,  the  finest  of  the  size  in  England, 
4  to  7  feet;  Mexican  Pines,  as  P.  Devonianum,  P.  macropnylla, 
and  Hartwegia,  3  to  5  feet ;  Picea  Nordmanniana  and  Pinsapo,  2 
to  3  feet;  Yews,  green  and  gold,  2  to  3  feet ;  named  Rhododen- 
drons, well  set  with  bloom. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES— Limes,  fine  straight-stemmed  and  hand- 
some, 8  to  10  and  10  to  12  feet ;  extra  large  Poplars,  Elms,  Syca- 
mores, and  Maples,  12  to  16  feet. 

FRUIT  TREES— Currants,  White,  Black,  and  Red,  very  fine  and  in 
quantity  ;  Gooseberries,  fine,  on  clean  legs  ;  Strawberries,  strong 
well-rooted  stuff;  Standard  Pears,  chiefly  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Hessel,  and  Reurrfe  de  Capiaumont ;  Pyramid  Victori  1  Tlums, 
in  quantity,  extra  large  transplanted  ;  Dwarf  horizontal  trained 
Pears  ;  and  hne  trained  Plums,  good  and  numerous. 

Prices  of  either  or  any  of  the  above  on  application. 

PAUL  and  SON,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt 


To  the  Trade. 

AUCUBAS,  large  and  small,  fine  colour;  Kentish 
FILBERTS  and  COBNUTS,  Half-standard  APPLES,  PEARS, 
and  PLUMS,  in  large  quantities  and  finest  market  kinds;  Standard 
ROSES,  ARBUTUS,  3  leet:  GARRYAS,  Evergreen  OAKS,  RHO- 
DODENDRON PONTICUM,  1  to  2  feet,  fine;  BIOTA  ELEGAN- 
TTSSIMA  and  SEMPERAURESCENS;  fine  LIMES,  SYCA- 
MORES, POPLARS,  Mountain  ASH,  CEANOTHUS  AZUREUS, 
true;  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA,  extra  fine  colour;  choice 
MELON  and  CUCUMBER  SEEDS. 

See  Trade  CATALOGUE,  gratis  on  application. 
THOS.  BUNYARD  And   SONS,    Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
.  [Established  1796.] 


To  the  Trade  and  Amateurs. 

PRIMROSES,  Double  Crimson,  Purple,  White,  and 
Scarlet,  Wanted;  also  single  varieties  in  distinct  colours; 
Polyanthus  PRIMULAS,  named  varieties:  HEPATICAS,  Single 
White  and  Double  Blue;  Double  ROCKETS,  DODECATHEON, 
LILIES,  PEONIES,  CHRISTMAS  ROSE,  Bedding  PANSIES, 
and  other  Spring  Beading  and  Herbaceous  Plants ;  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  Bulbs.  Would  EXCHANGE  other  Herbaceous  Plants  or 
Summer  Bedding  Stuff,  or  pay  cash  for  the  above. — Address,  stating 
lowest  price  per  dozen,  100,  or  1000, 

T.  L.  MAYOS,  Floral  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 
PS.— Also   Wanted,   APPLE   TREES,  strong  standards,  of  Lord 
Suffield,  Northern  Spy,  &c.     Must  be  strong. — State  dimensions  and 
price  per  100  to  V.  L.  M. 


B 


ERBERIS        DARWINII, 

For  GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  looo. 

ic  to  20  ins.  high  6j.  . .  £2  ios. 

1%  to  2  feet  high  71.  ..  £3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  81.  ..  £310*. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  8s.  ..  £3  ioj. 

18  to  24  ins.  high  101.  . .  £4  10s. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


06—.. 

o  6 —  2  o 

2  o —  3  o 

2  o —  6  o 
o  4 —  o  6 


4,  North  King  Street,  near  the  European  Hotel,  Dublin. 

fPHOMAS  FELTON  begs  leave  to  announce  that  at 

JL  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of  his  professional  friends  he  has 
consented  to  COMMENCE  BUSINESS  on  his  own  responsibility, as 
above,  and  trusts,  from  unremitting  personal  attention  to  all  orders 
committed  to  his  care,  to  merit  public  patronage. 

He  guarantees  that  he  will  only  purchase  his  Seeds  from  the 
growers,  and  will  send  them  out  exactly  as  he  receives  them  ;  there- 
fore, under  proper  treatment  as  to  preparation  of  land,  time  of  sow- 
ine,  and  genial  weather,  there  cannot  scarcely  be  a  possibility  of 
failure. 

Need  he  touch  on  his  antecedents  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary:  still, 
as  he  cannot  be  known  to  all,  he  will  merely  state  that  he  graduated 
in  the  eminent  Firm  of  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Walton  and  Liverpool,  and 
for  many  years  has  acted  as  Principal  Manager  in  the  Seed  Department 
of  the  likewise  eminent  (late)  Firm  ot  Messrs.  Fergus  Farrell  &  Son, 
Capel  Street,  Dublin. 

He  has  made  such  arrangements  with  his  English  Correspondents 
in  the  Nursery  line  as  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

He  trusts  to  open  his  Establishment  about  1st  proximo.  Meantime 
he  is  preparing  his  Catalogue,  prices  in  which  will  be  found  much 
undercurrent  charges.  This  arises  from  his  being  under  very  limited 
expenses. 

His  Establishment  will  be  conducted  under  the  style  and  name  of 

THOMAS  FELTON  and  SON,  Seed  Merchants,  Florists,  and 
Nurserymen,  4,  North  King  Street,  near  the  European  Hotel,  Dublin. 


MICHAEL    GRANT,  Elm    Grove  Nursery,    Newry, 
Ireland,  has  the  following  plants  to  offer,  to  the  Trade  only  :— 

Per  100. 

8000  IRISH    JUNIPER,    finest   variety,  2-yr.  cuttings,  from      s.  d. 

open  ground  ;  very  fine  and  healthy      ■•         ..       80 

5C00      ,,     ,,    a-yr.,  i-yr.  transplanted,  small  plants  . .     10    6 

l5°°      ii     ii     IO  to  2°  inches,  very  handsome  plants         . .         . ,     20    o 

1000      ,,     ,,     1 14  to  2  feet,  well  grown  30    o 

500  SWEDISH  JUNIPER,  1%  to  2  feet,  well  grown  . .         ..     25    o 
5000  IRISH    YEW,    3-yr.   cuttings,   i-yr.    transplanted,   9    to 

18  inches -.        ..     12    6 

5000      „     i,    3-yr.  cuttings,  i-yr.  tranplanted,  less  size  ..         ..     10    6 

1000  PYRUS  TAPONICA,  scarlet,  1%  to  2  feet,  fine  plants  ..     20    o 

2000  BROOMJ  cream  flowering,  beautiful  variety,  2  to  2!^  feet     14    o 

Unknown  Correspondents  must  send  Cash  order. 


Elvaaton  Nurseriea. 

WILLIAM  BARRON  and  SON'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  for  1874  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  post 
free  upon  application.  Their  stock,  which  this  season  is  unusually 
fine,  consists  of  an  unrivalled  collection  of  CONIKKR.E.  and  other 
HARDY,  ORNAMENTAL,  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS,  including  all  the  most  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  and  other  places. 

(Messrs.  B.  &  Son  make  this  department  of  their  business  a 
speciality,  and  they  believe  their  stock  to  be  unique  ;  many  varieties 
now  offered  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  Nursery  ) 

It  also  includes  a  large  assortmenl  of  the  best  varieties  of  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  cheap  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS  tor  Cover  Planting  or  Shrubberies,  PLANTS  suitable  for 
Winter  Bedding,  FOREST  TREES,  HERHACEOUS  and  ROCK 
PLANTS    CLIMBERS,  &c. 

Every  one  about  to  plant  should  send  for  this  Catalogue,  as  many 
articles  are  oftered  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

A  visit  from  intending  Purchasers  is  repectfully  solicited. 
Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 


To  Gentlemen  Engaged  In  Planting. 

JOHN   CRANSTON  offers  a  large  stock  of  healthily 
grown    and   well   rooted   FOREST    TREES,  &c,   comprising 
upwards  of 
200,000   Transplanted  ASH,  in  sizes  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  English  OAK,  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
50,000  P1NUS  AUSTRIACA   and    PINUS    LARICIO,   all    extra 
transplanted,  frcm  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
LARCH.  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
200,000  Extra    strong   HAWTHORN,    QUICK,    PRIVET,  English 

YEW,  and  other  TREES,  for  Fencing. 
100,000  RHODODENDRON      PONTICUM,    Common    LAUREL, 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIA,  for  Coverts. 
Magnificent  Specimen  CONIFER  and  other  TREES,  for  Parks  and 

Avenues, 

FRUIT  TREES— An  immense  collection   of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 

Cherries,    Peaches,    Nectarines,     Apricots,     Gooseberries, 

Currants,  &c,  trained  for  Orchards  and  Garden  Plantations. 

Descriptive  and   Priced  CATALOGUES  will  be   forwarded,  and, 

Special  Quotations  given  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 
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Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  extensive  stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 
is  this  season  in  fine  condition.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  CATALOGUES  free. 
1,  George  IV.  Bridge,  r'dinburgh;  Southward  Street,  London,  S  I-'. 

Planting  Season. 

TAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  em- 
bracing Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"For  quality,   variety,   and   extent    unsurpassed." 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery.  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 


D  Planting  Season. 
ICKSON     and     TURNBULLS   hog    to    call    the 
attention   of  Noblemen   and    Gentlemen   who  are    engaged   in 
planting     to    their    extensive    NURSERY     STOCK,    consisting    of 
Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
&c.     The  above  arc  all  fine  hardy  and  healthy  grown  stuff,  and  well 
rooted.     Being  grown  on   a  high  and  exposed   situation,    will    prove 
well   on   whatever  soil   or  climate   they    may   be    planted.      CATA- 
LOGUES   of  the  same,  also  ol   GARDEN   and  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  may  be  had  fr-.-e  on  application. 
Experienced  GARDEN  EKS  and  FARM  BAILIFFS  recommended. 
Hawick,  N.B. 


To  the  Trade  OnJv. 

TBERIS    JACUNDA,    new    splendid    PERENNIAL, 

-L  fiom  the  Taurus  (Asia  Minor),  of  dwarf  compact  growth,  and 
from  May  to  June  covered  with  splendid  rose  flowers ;  very  showy  on 
rockworks  and  sunny  borders,  useful  for  pot  culture.  Price  per  1000 
and  10. oca  seeds  on  application. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHEMA,  very  scarce  species, 
from  llie  alpine  regions  of  Dahuria,  with  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers.     Price  per  Koz.  and  i  oz  on  application. 

FRIEDRICH  AD.  HAAGE,  J  UN.,  Seedgrower,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 

SCOTCH     FI  R,   i\  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  i1^  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  T»^  too  feel,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN   POPLAR,  3  10 6  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS.  ROSES,   FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM,     BARRON,   Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a  quantity    of  strong 
QUEEN   HOLLY,  1  to  2  feet 
DAHOON   HOLLY,  1  to  2  feet. 
RHODODENDRON,  named,  a-yr.  grafted, 
ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  1  foot 
FRUIT  TREES,  best  named,  i-yr. 
COPPER  and  PURPLE  BEECH. 
Send  lowest  cash  price  per  100  Lo 
MICHAEL  GRAN  I',  Nurseryman,  Newry. 


Oak,  Hazel,  Thorn,  and  Ash. 
[      SCOTT,  The  Nurseries,  Merriott,  Somerset,  offers 

"  •  the  above  in  large  quantities  at  low  prices.  Having  an  extra 
large  stock,  J.  S.  is  desirous  of  clearing  it  ofl,  and  therefore  will 
accept  very  modest  offers.  The  Oak  is  from  3  to  6  teet ;  Hazel,  3  to 
5  feet;  Thorns,  all  sizes  ;  Ash,  T  to  4  feet — all  in  best  condition  for 
removing.  The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with,  and  to  whom  J.  S.  offers 
line   MAIDEN    PEACHES  and    NECTARINES,  cheap 


WCROWDER,  Nurseryman,  Horncastle,  is 
•  determined  to  offer  the  following  Surplus  Stock  at  prices 
that  will  effect  a  speedy  clearance  :— APPLES,  4  to  g  f.et  stems,  with 
good  heads;  BEECH,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet;  BERBERIS  AQUI- 
FOLIA,  1  to  i\4  foot ;  LAUREL,  Common,  1  to  1!^,  lj£  to  2, 2  to  3,  3 to 
4, and  4  to  5  feet:  do.  Portugal,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet;  OAK,  2  to  ■%, 
3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet:  SYCAMORE.  3  to  4,  and  4  lo  5  (eet ;  SPRUCE 
MR,  1  to  1  K,  and  1U  to  2  feet ;  SCOTCH  FIR,  9  to  12  inches,  and 
1*4  to  2  feet ;  YEW,  Common,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
The  Nurseries,  Horncastle. — Dec.  16. 


HARRISON    AND    SONS    offer    the    following,     in 
excellent  condition  and  well  grown  : — 
15,000  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  ^  to  12  feet. 
20,000  ENGLISH  OAKS,  3  to  5  feet. 
150.000  EVERGREEN   PRIVET,  1  to  3  feet. 
50.000  GOOSEBERRIES. 
1,000  CANADIAN  ELMS,  6  to  12  feet. 
10,000  SPRUCE,  1  to  4  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  QUICK. 
5,000  ENGLISH  YEWS.&C. 
Also    a    quantity    of   Standard    ELMS,     SYCAMORE,     BIRCH, 
ALDER,  &c.  For  price  and  samples  apply  to 
HARRISON   AND   SONS,  Leicester. 


SURPLUS      NURSERY     STOCK,     Wholesale 
Trices:— 
OAKS,  English,  4  to  5  feet,  401.  per  1000;  6  to  8  feet,  605.  per  1000. 
KIR,  Spruce,  ij£  to  2  feet,  w.  per  1000:  2  to  3  feet,  50$.  per  1000. 
ELMS,  narrow-leaved  English,  3-yr.  seedlings,  8j.  per  1000. 

,,     Huntingdon,  10  to  12  feet,  901.  per  100. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  12  to  14  feet,  120s.  per  100. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  30$.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  finest  red-twigged  variety,  5  to  6  feet,  40s.;  6  to  7  feet,  50s.; 

7  to  8  feet,  70J.;  8  to  9  feet,  95$. ;  9  to  10  feet,  125J.  per  100. 
CHERRIES,  Standard  Mayduke,  extra  fine,  1255.  per  100 

WOOD  axd  INGRAM,  the  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA    SEED.  —  A    quantity 
just  imported,  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
PURPLE-LEAVED  PEACH,   new. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA  PENDULA,  new. 

These  two  novelties  received  each   a  First-class  Award  at  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Exhibitions  of  spring,  1873. 
FRUIT   1  REE  and  other  STOCKS— a  very  large  assortment. 
ROSES,  large  assortment,  standards,  in  half  standards,  low  budded, 

and  on  own  roots      Souvenir  Malmaison  and  Bengals,  assorted 
LE    GRIFFERAGE     STOCK —New     slock     for     Roses,     greatly- 
superior  to  the  Manetti  as  regards  hardiness  and  vigour,  and  has 
not  50  great  a  tendency  to  make  suckers. 
MANETTI  STOCK. 
ACACIA  (common  Robinia).— Large  quantities  for  sale 

For  CATALOGUES  and  particulars  apply  to  L  PA  I LLET.  Nursery- 
man, Chatcnay  les  Sceaux,  near  Paris  ;  ortoMessrs  R.SILHERRAD 
and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (as  already  advertised}, 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  the  LEASE  (36  years),  GOODWILL 
and  STOCK  ofthe  small  compact  NURSERY,  William  Street,  New 
North  Road.  Islington.  N  —Apply  to  Mr.  R.,  on  the  Premises. 

To  Fowl  Breeders,  Corndealers,  &c. 

CTARM       BUILDINGS     (extensive),      with      Bailiffs 

-A.  Cottage,  an  Acre  of  Land,  Pond,  &c  Rent  £40.  Seven  miles 
from  Croydon,  and  five  minutes  from  the  station  at  Caterham. 
Population  2000.     Land  can  be  had. 

X.  X,,  Post  Office,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 


Important  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  and  Otners 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of 
the  BRUNSWICK  NURSERY,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Established  over  50  years.  There  are  between  6000  and  7000  teet  of 
Glass,  Commodious  Seed  Shop.  Counting-house,  Sheds,  &c  The 
Greenhouses  are  all  Heated  with  Hot  Water;  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Country-,  more  espe- 
cially Specimens  intended  lor  Exhibition.  The  Stock  to  be  taken  at 
Valuation. 

The  Nursery  facing  the  highroad,  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  First-class  Jobbing  Trade.  An  Eight-roomed  House,  with  entrance 
to  Nursery,  can  also  be  had.  The  Proprietor  is  disposing  of  this 
Business  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  G.  SHEARMAN,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  10,  Gresham  Street,  City,  EX. 


0 


IL    CAKE,    CORN,    COAL,     and    ARTIFICIAL 

MANURE    BUSINESS   for   SALE.     Freehold    Premises  will 


for  ^3000.  half  of  ■ 


railway  siding  and  every  convenience,  can  he  either  Rented  or  Sold 
which  may  remain  on   mortgage.     Situate   in  the 
centre   of  an  important  agricultural  district  in  which  is  no    similar 
Trade  within  10  miles 

I  HEOBALP,   BROTHERS,  and  MI  ALL,  Accountants,  30,  Mark 
Lane,  London,  EX. 


SALES     BY    AUCTION. 


City  Auction  Rooms,  38  and  39,  Gracechurch  St..  E.C. 

CONSIGNMENT  from  GHENT  for  ABSOLUTE  SAl.lv 

MESSRS.  PROTI1EROK  AND  MORRIS  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  City  Rooms,  as  above,  on  TUESDAY, 
December  23,  at  half-past  1?  o  Chick  precisely,  about  300  Choice 
DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS  and  AZALEA  INDICA,  compact  plants, 
1  to  2  feet,  thickly  studded  with  Hloom-buds;  a  choice  assortment  of 
300  handsome  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  of  the  best  varieties  ; 
selected  Hardy  CONIFER. V.  and  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  and 
AMERICAN  PLANTS;  selected  FRUIT  TREES,  together  with  a 
collection  of  DUTCH   BULBS,  &c 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Rooms, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  Ley  tons  tone,  Essex,  E. 


Lilium  auratum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King's  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  WX  .  on 
TUESDAY,    December   23,   at   naif-past    12    precisely,  50  Cases   of 
LILIUM   AU  RATUM,  just  arrived  from  Japan,  in  good  condition. 
On  view  the  morning  ol  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Callfornlan  Lilies,  just  received  by  Express  Overland- 

MR.J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  on 
TUESDAY,  December  23.  at  hall-past  12  o'Clock  prcciselv,  without 
reserve,  1000  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  WASHINGTONIANUM,  1000 
Bulbs  of  LILIUM  PUBERULUM,  10:0  Bulbs  of  LILIUM 
HUMBOLDTII.-iS  Plants  of  SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  r.-i(;iln-u<s  III  J. 


70,000  Bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  state  that  he  has  just 
received  notice  of  210  Cases  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  to 
arrive  this  week  from  Japan;  and,  should  the  Bulbs  be  in  good 
condition.  WILL  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  without  the  least 
reserve,  in  a  few  days'  time. 
Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Callfornlan  Lilies  Just  Received  by  Express  Overland. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  has  received  instructions  to 
announce  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms.  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  during  the  month  of  December, 
without  reserve — 

1000  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  WASHINGTONIANUM 
„  „  „  PUBERULUM 

„  „  ,.  HUMBOLDTII 

48  Plants  of  SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA 
The  day  of  Sale  will  shortly  be  announced,  and  Catalogues  ready 
one  week  prior. 


[In  Chancery.]  Ireland. 

IMPORTANT  to  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

The  EXTENSIVE  and  VARIED  CONTENTS  of  the  well-known 

NURSERIES  and   HOTHOUSES  of 

MESSRS.  FERGUS  FARRELL  and  SON, 
situate  at  Richmond,  Phillipsburgh  Avenue,  and  Ellen- 
field,  all  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  having  been  ordered  to  be 
SOLD  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  suit  of 
Leslie  v.  Farrell,  notice  is  hereby  given,  lhat  all  orders  now  sent  to 
the  house,  either  for  large  or  small  quantities  of  any  portion  of  the 
Stock  in  Trade,  will  be  supplied  at  25  per  cent,  under  ordinary  Selling 
prices,  in  exchange  for  cash,  so  as  to  effect  an  immediate  clearance  of 
the  property.  The  Stock  comprises  Forest  Trees,  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  Plants;  Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Damson 
Trees;  Roses,  Variegated  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Stocks  for  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. ;  Coniferte,  contents  of  Fernery,  Palm-house,  Orchid- 
house,  Stove,  Azalea-house,  and  Conservatories  in  endless  variety. 

Tenders  for  any  portion  of  the  Stock  to  be  sent  to  MAXWELL  AND 
VVELDON,  Solicitors  having  carriage  of  Sale,  37,  North  Great  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  from  whom  Catalogues  can  be  had  post  free  on 
application. 


THE    GENERAL    LAND    DRAINAGE    and 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY. 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS    of     every     kind      are 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
22,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


THE      LANDS       IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 
{Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &o. 
Directors. 


MPORTANT  NOTICE  TO   SUSCRIBERS. 


The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


iohn  Clutton,  Esq.  Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

redk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq.  Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq., Q.C. 

Henry  \V.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 
Charles    Watkin   Williams    Wynn. 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost. 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and   expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RS'DER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  1,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate.  Westminster,  S.  W         


The  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

THE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special     Act    of     Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY— 
1st, — To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  ol 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and    general    im- 
provement of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  ofthe  United  Kingdom. 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSfONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d, — To    Landowners   generally,    to    enable   them    to   Subscribe    for 
Shares    in   Companies   for   the   Construction   of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which     will     beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection  of  FARM   BUILD- 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To   Copyholders,  for  the   ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  ofthe  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  RAWLENCE  AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury  ;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
and  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London.  E.C:  of  Messrs. 
GILLESPIE  AND  PATERSON,W.S.,8ia,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

EDWIN  GARROD,  Secretary. 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W- 


Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  "y^r  1874,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "  AGRI- 
CULTURAL Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher^  41,  Wellington 
Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,    W.C. 


Special  Notice  to  Advertisers. 

THE      "GARDENERS*     CHRONICLE     And 
AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE" /or  December  27 
will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  December^. 

All    ADVERTISEMENTS   for    that    Number    mast 
reach  the  Office  by  NOON,  on  TUESDAY,  December  23. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1873. 

WE  listened  with  great  enjoyment  to  the 
address  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourer,  given  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  last 
week,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  occa- 
sionally tokens  of  a  feeling  which  did  not  alto- 
gether command  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  Read  evidently  looks  back  with  some 
regret  to  the  time  when  "  semi-feudal  "  relations 
existed,  when  the  labourers  were  utterly  depend- 
ent upon  the  liberality  of  their  employers,  who 
practically  fixed  the  rate  of  wages,  and  supple- 
mented them  in  winter  time  with  poor  relief; 
that  happy  time  when  there  was  no  disputing  as 
to  prices  for  work,  no  strikes,  no  questions  as  to 
overtime,  when  labourers  came  at  six  and  left  at 
six,  took  what  was  given  them,  and  apparently 
believed  their  masters  to  be  philanthropists  fo  r 
employing  them  at  all.  It  is  possible  so  to  keep 
in  mind  "the  drop  of  beer  to  wet  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  job,  the  Christmas  joint  and 
fuel,  the  straw  for  the  pig  or  the  milk  for  the 
home,"  upon  which  Mr.  Read  dilates,  that  we 
shall  at  length  think  only  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  recipients. 

But  the  recollection  of  past  favours  will  not 
reconcile  the  labourer  to  accept  a  low  wage 
rate,  and  it  will  be  far  better  for  farmers,  and 
more  satisfactory  all  round,  to  be  "just  before 
being  generous."  We  have  long  ago  ignored  the 
semi-feudal  ties  which  bound  us  to  our  land- 
lords, and  are  now  asking  for  definitive  and  com- 
prehensive tenant-rights,  which  we  would  not  like 
to  barter  with  "generous"  landlords  for  a  day's 
shooting  or  a  brace  or  two  of  pheasants  at 
Christmas.  The  labourers  in  like  manner  must 
now  learn  to  do  without  "  indigencies."  That 
is  the  argument :  If  they  are  so  independent  as 
to  belong  to  unions,  and  to  dictate  terms  to  their 
employers,  parish  out-relief,  as  Mr.  READ  strongly 
urged  upon  his  hearers  at  the  Farmers'  Club, 
must  be  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  we  fear, 
still  too  early  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
here.  Another  generation  must  have  passed 
before  out  relief  is  altogether  swept  away  ;  the 
degrading,  pauperising  effects  of  a  long  series  of 
thoroughly  bad  Poor-law  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative incapacity  and  jobbery  cannot  be  at  once 
obliterated.  Although  the  principle  of  no  out- 
relief  is  thoroughly  sound,  wise,  and  in  the  right 
direction,  there  are  thousands  of  poor,  infirm,  and 
old  who  have  been  lapped  in  dependence  from 
their  childhood,  to  whom  it  would  be  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  deny  all  relief  but  that  ofthe  dreaded 
"  House." 

The  agricultural  labourer  must  learn,  and 
will  learn,  now  that  education  is  spreading 
among  his  class— now  that  he  finds  himself  un- 
trammelled, independent,  and  in  request — to  be 
provident,  just  "as  the  curate  at  ^looa  year  and 
the  clerk  at  ,£80  have  learnt ; "  and  all  will 
agree  in  the  dictum  that  he  is  no  more  entitled 
to  out-relief  than  are  these  :  but  this  rule  cannot 
yet  be  applied  to  the  broken-down  old  man  who 
was  brought  up  under  the  old  parochial  system. 
Mr.  Read  seems  to  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Arch's 
threat  that  he  will  take  all  the  labourers  from 
England.  Mr.  Arch  may  "call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,"  but  will  they  come  at  his  bidding  ? 
Will  English  labourers,  loving  their  homes, 
though  ever  so  homely,  their  beer,  and  their  cosy 
evenings  at  the  village  public-house,  leave  home 
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en  masse  for  the  doubtful  future  promised  them 
in  this  or  that  Arcadia— especially  if  their 
position  here  is  made  more  tolerable  by  increased 
payments  and  diminished  hours  of  labour  ? 
There  has  not  yet  been  time  for  authentic 
accounts  of  the  actual  condition  of  those  who 
have  gone  out  under  union  auspices  to  have 
reached  their  friends.  Mos.t  of  those  who  have 
come  speak  of  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  ; 
and  from  Canada  especially  it  is  said  that  the 
work  is  harder  and  lasts  more  hours  than  in 
England,  while  the  longed-for  beer  is  not  to  be 
obtained. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  a  general 
stampede  of  the  farm  labourers  of  England. 
There  will  be  much  disturbance  in  the  labour 
market,  which  will  probably  increase,  and  may 
even  become  chronic  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  developed  and  telegraphs  are  multi- 
plied. The  market  for  labour  is  not  now  confined 
to  a  single  country,  nor  limited  to  one  particular 
area  ;  it  is  fast  becoming  cosmopolitan,  as  is 
shown  at  this  time  by  the  fact  of  American 
mechanics,  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  commercial 
crisis  there,  coming  for  employment  to  England, 
from  which  probably  they  had  formerly  emi- 
grated ;  by  the  Chinese  swarming  in  Australia 
and  the  States  ;  and  by  the  attraction  of  crowds  of 
Irish,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  others  to  countries 
where  labour  is  scarce  and  well  paid  for.  Even 
supposing  the  threatened  exodus  to  begin,  the 
extreme  rates  of  wages  which  farmers  could 
afford  to  pay  would  attract  immigrants  to 
England  in  sufficient  numbers  to  till  and  reap 
her  cornfields.  There  are  huge  corn-growing  areas 
in  Europe  where  the  population  is  sparse  and 
the  labourers  are  few,  but  corn  is  grown  there 
universally  and  profitably  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery, whose  aid  the  English  farmers  must 
invoke  much  more  generally  before  they  despair  ; 
even  though  their  leaders  and  advisers  sigh  for 
the  days  that  are  no  more.   W. 


The  great  Christmas  market  at  Islington  on 

Monday  last  was  not  so  well  supplied  as  has  been  usual 
hitherto.  The  number  of  cattle  on  sale  was  6170  — 
m.ore  than  iooo  short  of  the  number  last  year.  The 
pr  ces  realised  varied  from  4^.  \d.  to  6s.  6d.  a  stone — 
a  higher  minimum  and  a  higher  maximum  than  has 
ever  hitherto  been  reported.  It  is  significant  that  the 
quantity  of  fat  stock  shown  is  this  year  decidedly  lower 
than  in  any  winter  since  1850.  A  much  larger  quantity 
of  dead  meat  is,  of  course,  now  sent  up  than  used  to 
be.  Shorthorns  and  cross-breds  have  been  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  market.  Herefords  have  been  good, 
and  there  has  been  a  capital  show  of  Scotch  cattle. 
The  Devons  were  not  numerous.  Trade  was  satis- 
factorily  brisk.      On   Thursday  the   supply   was   not 

excessive,  but  trade  was  dull.- In   Mark   Lane  on 

Monday  trade  was  tolerably  brisk,  at  rather  advanced 
rates.  On  Wednesday,  trade,  though  still  firm,  was 
quieter  than  on  Monday. 

The  new  French  Sheep  Shears,  of  which  a 

public  trial  takes  place  while  we  are  publishing  this 
number,  consists  of  an  ordinary  cutting  blade  on  one 
side  cutting  against  a  couple  of  blades  on  the  other,  the 
latter  lying  on  the  skin  and  entering  the  wool,  so  that 
a  perfect  swathe  is  cut  at  a  time.  The  wool  is  thus  cut 
evenly,  without  risk  of  wounding  the  animal,  and  Mr. 
Scheidecicer  declares  :  —  "  My  sheep  shears  recom- 
mend themselves — 1st,  By  the  simplicity  of  their  make  ; 
2d,  By  the  facility  of  being  worked  by  any  hand  ;  3d, 
By  the  advantage  they  give  to  sheepowners  in  cutting 
the  wool  in  a  more  even,  and  therefore  more  profitable 
way,  than  any  other  shears." 

The  establishment  of  a  new  periodical  market 

or  sale  ring  deserves  mention.  Messrs.  Hugh  E. 
Raynbird  &  Sons,  of  Basingstoke,  began,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  a  periodical  monthly  sale,  well  attended  by 
dealers  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Barton's 
Hampshire  Down  shearling  wethers  fetched  QOr.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Budd's  Hampshire  Down  ewes,  70J.  to  76J.  ; 
Lord  Portsmouth's  Southdown  ewes,  49J.  to  52J.  ; 
Mr.  R.  Deacon's  Hampshire  Down  ewes,  60s.  to  68*.  ; 
early  fat  Iambs,  half  bred,  only  11  weeks  old,  43J.  to 
53^.  ;  Lord  Bolton's  park  fed  shearling  wethers,  49/. 
to  58.C  ;  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft's  Hampshire  Down  ewes, 
59J.  to  60s.  ;  Mr.  Raynbird's  Longwool  shearling 
wethers,  83J.  to  84J ;  Mr.  T.  Moore's  Hampshire 
Down  ewes,  6&r.     Fat  cattle  from  ,£20  to  ^38. 


THE  FARMING  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

With  the  remarks  of  "  O.  F.,"  in  your  issue  of 
November  I,  as  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  our 
meat  supply,  I  think  none  will  differ,  and  I,  for  oil?, 
always  feel  glad  for  any  suggestions  likely  to  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  such  a  very  desirable  object— one  in 
which  (if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so)  I  feel  pet  son* 
ally  interested.  My  experience  leads  me,  however,  tc 
differ  a  little  with  "  O.  F."  as  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view. 


"O.  F."  advises  "universal  root  culture  instead  of 
corn  culture,"  with  Clover,  Tares,  Sainfoin,  &c.  ;  and 
then  states  that  "40  to  60  tons  of  roots  may  be 
annually  raised  for  a  course  of  years,"  and  then  assures 
*as  that  "one  acre  thus  appropriated  shall  produce  ten- 
fold as  much  meat  as  an  acre  of  natural  grass,"  or 
"  instead  of  one  ox  being  fatted  per  acre  on  grass,  ten 
shall  be  fatted  on  roots."  These  assertions,  I  think, 
require  some  further  explanation  ;  at  least,  for  my 
part,  I  fail  to  see  how  to  feed  10  oxen  on  1  acre  of 
roots,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  it  explained. 

I  fully  concur  as  to  the  desirability  of  cultivating 
more  forage  crops,  such  as  Italian  Rye-grass,  Tares, 
&c,  for  soiling  purposes  •  but  an  experience  of  40  years 
prompts  me  to  caution  new  beginners  to  go  cautiously 
into  "  universal  root  culture,"  for  I  believe  many 
besides  myself  have  found  that  even  a  four  or  five  years' 
rotation  is  now  coming  too  frequently  for  Turnips,  and 
would  be  glad  of  some  equally  good  and  useful  substi- 
tutes, not  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  Mangels  are  not  so 
useful  early  in  winter.  Potatos  are  not  only  an  un- 
certain, but  a  light  and  dirty  crop,  and  Turnips  and 
Cabbages  will  not  succeed  for  a  "course  of  years;" 
even  a  second  year  they  will  on  most  soils  prove 
more  or  less  a  failure  ;  but  should  they  not,  with  their 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  how  are  they. to  be  supplemented 
to  feed  10  oxen  per  acre? 

Green  crops  are  very  costly,  and  return  but  little 
comparatively  to  the  dunghill,  so  that  without  hay  and 
straw  from  some  quarter  or  other  there  would  be  but 
little  manure,  and  consequently  a  very  heavy  bill  for 
extraneous  fertilisers.  If  it  be  true  that  "muck  is 
the  mother  of  money,"  it  is  equally  so  the  parent  of 
mutton  and  beef,  and  it  will  also  generally  be  found 
the  best  index  as  to  the  number  of  stock  kept,  at  least 
on  all  mixed  arable  and  grass  farms. 

Having  cautioned  my  young  friends  as  to  "universal 
root  culture,"  I  suppose  they  will  naturally  expect 
something  more  from  me.  I  therefore  tender  my 
advice,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  a  large  midden,  and  a  large  stock  of 
cattle,  &c.,  on  their  farms.  In  the  first  place  1  take 
for  granted  (what  is  too  seldom  found)  that  the  pro- 
prietor has  furnished  the  farm  amply  with  suitable 
buildings,  loose  boxes,  dung  pits,  liquid  manure  tank, 
&C,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

Now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  raw  material  for  the 
meat  manufactory.  In  the  first  place  I  would  advise 
the  young  aspirant  to  provide  a  good  supply  of  Italian 
Rye-grass  and  winter  Tares,  mixed  with  a  little  Wheat, 
for  early  spring  and  summer  cutting  for  soiling  as 
much  stock  as  he  can  indoors.  The  Italian  Rye-grass 
if  on  land  of  medium  quality,  and  followed  up  with 
guano,  liquid  manure  dressings,  &c,  will  produce 
three  heavy  cuttings,  and  the  winter  Tares  will  produce 
a  great  weight  of  most  valuable  food,  and  must  be 
succeeded  by  spring  Tares. 

A  meadow  or  grass  field,  also  some  early  and 
summer  Cabbage,  must  be  in  reserve,  so  as  to  be  able 
not  only  to  keep  his  dairy  stock  and  calves,  but  as  many 
fat  cattle  as  he  can  soil  through  summer,  by  which 
means  he  will  be  able  to  keep  nearly  double  the  stock 
the  land  would  maintain  in  the  open  field. 

This  of  course  is  attended  with  considerable  labour 
and  expense,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  more  than  repaid 
in  the  large  and  rich  manure  heaps,  as  not  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  grain  grown  on  the  farm,  but  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Linseed  and  other  cakes, 
should  be  consumed  by  the  stock. 

I  do  not  promise  my  young  friend  as  much  milk  per 
cow  as  if  they  were  well  fed  and  allowed  the  run  of  a 
good  pasture,  but  I  can  promise  him  as  much  or  more 
per  acre  and  more  beef,  at  a  less  cost,  than  he  can  pro- 
duce in  any  other  way  on  land  of  poor  or  medium 
quality,  besides  being  able  to  bring  many  of  his  fat 
cattle  to  market  at  a  season  when  they  are  generally 
the  scarcest— in  June  and  July. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  my  friend  has  so  catered 
the  above  crops  that  he  can  tide  well  over  haytimc, 
and  that  the  fat  cattle  are  chiefly  in  his  pocket,  he  may 
as  soon  as  the  after-grass  in  the  meadows  is  ready  for 
eating,  turn  his  dairy  cattle  and  calves  into  it,  but  of 
course  into  different  fields. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  ought  to  say,  that  as  I 
presume  a  mixed  farm  implies  a  mixed  stock,  I  have 
been  all  along  presuming  that  my  friend's  horses  have 
been  also  living  on  the  Italian  Rye-grass  and  Tares, 
properly  qualified  with  hay  and  corn,  especially  during 
thair  young  and  succulent  state  ;  and  that  his  pigs 
have  been  all  this  time  munching  through  any  refuse 
left  by  the  other  stock,  and  treading  up  all  weeds  and 
rubbish  into  valuable  manure ;  I  also  expect  my  friend 
has  a  field  of  Clover  in  reserve  for  his  horses,  bulls, 
and  any  other  cattle  he  may  still  have  under  cover. 

We  must  now  prepare  for  getting  the  cattle  into 
their  winter  quarters,  and  I  hope  a  good  crop  of  hay 
and  grain  as  well  as  of  roots  is  being  provided  ;  in 
fact,  if  there  is  a  deficiency  at  all,  I  would  prefer  its 
being  in  the  root  crops,  with  their  large  percentage  of 
water.  If  my  friend  has  water  or  steam  power,  so 
much  the  better  ;  if  not,  he  must  provide  horse-power 
for  threshing  and  for  cutting  hay  and  corn  sheaves, 
s,nd  bruising  corn  for  his  horses,  to  cut  hay,  straw, 
&c,  and  to  pulp  Turnips  for  mixing  with  it  for  his 
cattle  ;  and  he  must  see  that  any  hay  or  straw  left  by 
the  cattle  finds  its  way  to  the  chaff-cutter,  instead  of 
to  the  dunghill  ;  and  if  he  can  obtain  Fern,  or  any 
other  bedding,   he   may  thus  cause  every  handful  of 


straw  to  pass  through  his  beef-manufacturing  or 
breeding  cattle. 

He  will  also  find  the  "  pulp  mixture,"  if  cut  a  little 
finer  than  for  cattle,  an  equally  good  and  safe  medium 
for  conveying  to  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  more  nutritious 
food,  as  circum-tances  may  require;  and  as  Swede 
Turnips  are  much  better  for  the  purpose  than  Mangels. 
I  would  advise  him  to  husband  some  carefully,  and  as 
long  as  he  can.  Mangels  are  most  useful  given  whole  ; 
and  after  Turnips  are  done,  and  if  carefully  stored  in 
some  cool  house,  will  keep  as  long  as  useful. 

To  convince  my  young  friends  that  I  am  not  merely 
theorising,  I  may  add  that,  after  adopting  the  above 
system  for  25  years,  I  find  that  although  my  farm  has 
only  increased  about  25  acres,  my  cattle  of  all  ages, 
which  used  to  be  about  50,  now  vary  from  So  to  100 ; 
my  sheep  have  increased  from  87  to  190;  my  horses 
from  6  to  13  ;  the  pigs  are  still  about  the  same — from 
15  to  20 ;  while  the  acreage  of  my  best  crops  is  about 
one-third  more  than  it  was. 

Although  I  attribute  the  increase  of  stock  mainly  to 
the  system  of  feeding,  and  to  the  heavy  doses  of  farm- 
yard and  artificial  manures,  still  something  must  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  land  drained  during  the  time 
spoken  of.    Cambrian. 


FREEDOM  OF  CONTRACT. 

(At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers* 
Club,  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.] 

He  did  not  know  who  originated  the  title,  freedom 
of  contract.  It  was  a  very  flattering  and  taking  term, 
and  one  people  might  be  calculated  to  believe  in,  but  if 
they  examined  it  they  would  find  that  it  was  a  myth, 
that  it  was  a  riddle,  a  difficulty  that  required  a  good 
deal  of  explanation.  Freedom  got  on  very  well,  and 
contract  got  on  very  well ;  but  once  get  them  together 
and  the  moment  the  contract  was  signed  the  freedom 
was  lost.  Most  of  the  farms  taken  in  this  country  were 
under  some  form  of  agreement  or  other,  and  did  they 
not  frequently  find  that  freedom  of  contract  had  alto- 
gether destroyed  freedom  of  cultivation?  He  said,  un- 
hesitatingly, if  one  must  fail  and  not  the  other,  let 
freedom  of  contract  fail,  and  let  freedom  of  cultivation 
prevail.  They  all  knew  perfectly  well  that  no  subject 
had  been  discussed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  so  much  as  this  and  the  other  various  points 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament.  Twenty  or  more 
years  ago  a  somewhat  similar  Bill  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  and  was  neutralised  and  destroyed,  whereas 
if  it  had  been  carried  they  would  have  had  a  larger  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  there  would  not  have  been 
that  scarcity  of  meat  such  as  was  experienced  at 
present. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  compare  farms  conducted  in 
a  spirited  manner  with  farms  equally  good  but  neg- 
lected. He  alluded  to  the  different  practices  observed 
by  two  farmers,  and  which  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  in  amount  of  food,  and  go  very  far  towards 
supporting  the  surplus  population  of  this  country.  The 
Bill  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  consisted  of  a 
great  many  clauses,  and  a  great  deal  could  be  said  of 
the  whole  of  them — thirty-four,  besides  the  schedule. 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  these,  but  it 
was  a  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  landowners  were 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Bill  except  upon  one  point, 
which  could,  he  thought,  be  got  over.  Without  going 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Bill,  or  of  the  twelfth 
clause,  if  they  could  get  something  substantial,  or 
something  to  make  the  Bill  afford  satisfaction  to  all 
parlies,  that  was  all  that  was  required.  The  short 
twelfth  clause  read  thus  :  "  Any  contract  made  by  a 
tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under  this  Act, 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at 
law  and  in  equity."  That  was  an  important  point. 
Those  who  would  advocate  the  Bill  said  that  unless  they 
passed  that,  or  some  clause  similar  to  that,  it  would  be- 
no  Act  of  Parliament  at  all.  Against  that  some 
reasoned,  "  Would  you  do  away  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract, or  would  you  prevent  two  parties,  both  under- 
standing the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  from 
entering  into  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both?  "  But  did  they  not  know  that  there  were  many 
farms  which  were  not  carried  on  satisfactorily  under 
such  arrangements?  They  must  remember  also  there 
were  landowners  who  bore  excellent  characters  as  land- 
lords, objected  to  this.  Among  others  there  was  Sir 
John  Pakington,  who  bore  an  excellent  character  as 
a  landlord,  as  also  Lord  Portman's  son,  who  recently 
made  a  speech  in  Dorset ;  and  Mr.  Neville  could  not 
be  excelled  as  a  landlord,  and  yet  opposed  the  clause. 
But  because  a  man  was  clever  or  successful  was  it 
essential  that  they  should  adhere  to  his  doctrine, 
although  he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
argument  ?  When  this  Bill  was  concocted,  and  this 
clause  introduced,  they  considered  the  Lincolnshire 
agreement  was  the  best  in  the  country,  and  no  other 
was  required.  They  had  everything  favourable  under 
this  arrangement  :  therefore  it  was  thought  that  this 
twelfth  clause  would  provide  for  all  other  cases,  Now 
he  thought  the  great  point  was  to  consider  how  this 
was  to  be  done,  for  unless  it  was  done  they  could  not 
carry  that  Bill. 

If  they  objected  to  this  twelfth  clause,  and  say  the 
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other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  good,  and  it  was  perfectly 
fair  and  right  that  compensation  should  be  given  for 
unexhausted  improvements — if  they  believed  the  Bill  to 
be  sincere  and  not  hypocritical,  they  ought  to  supply 
the  deficiency  which  was  apparent  without  this  twelfth 
clause,  for  they  could  not  carry  the  Bill  without  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  They  could  have  this  proviso  not  as 
the  twelfth  clause  but  in  the  preamble  or  any  proper 
place,  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  shall  show  that 
this  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land  in  all  cases,  unless 
there  is  a  contract  or  agreement  giving  substantial  com- 
pensation. Some  people  thought  this  was  vague  and 
indefinite,  but  he  did  not  think  there  were  any  two 
valuers  but  would  agree  that  it  was  substantial.  Take 
the  case  of  oilcake  feed,  from  which  the  outgoing 
tenant  has  received  no  sort  of  advantage  whatever.  It 
was  a  frequent  thing  to  reckon  one-third,  and  if  that 
was  so  it  would  be  substantial  compensation  ;  if  one- 
half,  it  would  he  substantial,  or  even  if  one-quarter,  but 
if  it  was  a  compensation  which  would  prove  a  myth, 
such  as  one-tenth  or  one-eighth,  this  would  not  be  sub- 
stantial, then  the  supplying  of  these  words  would  be 
sufficient  to  secure  compensation  for  improvements.  It 
was  right  to  say  they  supported  this,  or  else  they  were 
adverse  to  the  Bill.  They  might  say  that  they  must 
not  upset  a  contract,  but  he  would  answer  there  were 
thousands  of  such  precedents  in  the  country.  There 
was  the  power  given  the  tenant  to  deduct  income-tax 
from  his  landlord's  rent,  and  if  that  power  had  not 
been  conferred  the  tenant  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
landlord's  taxes  as  well  as  his  own.  There  were 
thousands  of  examples,  also,  to  show  that  this  law  of 
contract,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  a  myth,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  needless  and  absurd  alarm 
endeavoured  to  be  excited  upon  this  subject. 

A  short  time  ago,  speaking  with  a  land  valuer  on 
this  question,  he  said  it  must  not  be  done — they  must 
not  disturb  the  law  of  contract;  and  he  looked  very 
solemn  when  he  said  this,  as  they  all  do,  and  even 
although  they  otherwise  supported  the  Bill.  He  would 
not  ask  them  {as  Lord  Houghton  asked  Mr.  Howard 
at  the  Social  Science  meeting)  if  there  were  any  cases 
to  show  that  the  tenant  was  forced  to  leave  at  six 
months'  notice,  leaving  behind  him  different  improve- 
ments, and  upon  which  money  had  been  expended, 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  farm.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Spooner)  thought  it  was  so  palpable,  so  well 
known,  that  Mr.  Howard  was  perfectly  right  in  not 
entering  into  the  question.  Although  Lord  Houghton 
was  a  very  clever  man,  he  must  have  been  in  one  of 
his  dreams,  which  had  been  formed  in  his  poetical  mind 
when  he  propounded  this  innocent  question.  Mr. 
Howard  told  him  there  were  many  examples,  and  they 
knew  there  were  thousands  of  instances  where  farmers 
had  been  deprived  of  their  farms  without  compensa- 
tion. There  was  one  other  point,  and  that  was  that 
although  it  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  question  between 
the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  landlord,  yet  in  point  of 
fact,  in  19  out  of  20  cases,  it  is  between  the  outgoing 
and  the  incoming  tenant.  The  landlord  stood  by  in 
most  cases,  and  he  would  impress  this  especially  upon 
their  minds — where  eight-tenths  of  the  tenants  were 
asking  this,  they  were  as  likely  to  be  incoming  tenants 
as  outgoing  tenants.  For  instance,  when  a  farmer  had 
sons  to  put  into  farms,  and  would  be  willing  to  allow 
the  outgoing  tenant  his  just  rights — he  urged  this  by 
way  of  argument — a  landlord  having  doubts  should 
give  the  tenants  the  benefit.  He  said  the  principle  was 
a  wise  thing,  and  that,  beyond  the  argument  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  there  was  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  people. 

The  population  of  this  country  was  increasing,  and 
the  people  must  be  fed,  and  was  it  right  that  persons 
holding  property  in  this  country  by  improving  which 
the  food  of  the  population  could  be  increased,  and 
while  enjoying  this  property,  should  refuse  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  improved  ?  Was  it  prudent,  and 
was  it  well  ?  It  might  be  asked  if  there  were  not  pecu- 
liar privileges.  It  might  be  said  that  the  owner  gets 
only  24  or  3  per  cent.,  but  why  was  this  ?  Because  of 
real  or  fancied  privileges  on  the  land.  Mr.  Spooner 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  landlord  had  the  first 
claim  on  the  tenant's  capital.  Supposing  the  tenant 
was  in  difficulties  and  owned  his  landlord  ^"200  for  rent, 
and  owed  another  person  ^200  for  that  which  had  been 
applied  for  improvements.  The  landlord  got  his 
money,  but  the  other  creditor  nothing.  The  latter 
might  have  been  careless  about  the  matter  and  have 
thought  that  the  landlord  would  have  looked  to  this, 
and  not  have  lent  him  credit  by  hoisting  him  into  a 
good  farm  without  his  having  capital.  He  said  this 
because  he  had  a  fight  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tages the  landlord  possessed,  in  common  with  duties 
generally  so  well  performed,  and  so  possessing  these 
advantages  it  became  his  duty  to  himself,  to  the  tenant, 
and  to  his  country,  to  give  the  Bill  sufficient  support  to 
pass  it  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  no 
small  thing  that  the  minds  of  agriculturists  had  been 
directed  to  this  for  the  past  20  years  ;  that  there  was  no 
subject  on  which  they  had  been  so  well  agreed,  and 
upon  which  they  had  been  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to 
its  justice.  He  hoped  they  would  all  of  them  take  a 
free  part  in  this  discussion,  and  at  the  conclusion  he 
would  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  said  this  was  a  subject  which  had 
been  thought   over  by  the   most   practical   men  in   the 


country,  and  he  took  it  freedom  of  contract  was  intro- 
duced when  Mr.  Howard  introduced  this  Bill.  Parties 
who  agreed  with  the  principle  of  granting  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  yet,  when  it  was 
wished  to  make  it  compulsory  that  tenants  should  not 
grow  crops  which  would  benefit  themselves,  the  landlords, 
or  any  other  persons,  objected  to  such  a  course  being 
adopted,  could  not  be  agreeing  to  this  principle.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  this  measure,  but 
really,  from  the  opinions  of  some,  one  would  think  they 
were  called  upon  to  inflict  some  serious  injury.  But  what 
was  it  that  this  Bill  called  upon  them  to  do  ?  To  make  it 
compulsory  for  the  landlords  to  carry  out  for  their  benefit, 
their  tenants'  benefit,  and  for  the  public  benefit,  those 
excellent  measures  which  were  in  force  in  Lincolnshire. 
It  was  said  that  if  they  put  a  restraint  upon  the  land- 
lord they  would  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract  ; 
but  what  did  that  mean  ?  Had  not  freedom  of  con- 
tract been  so  abused,  so  scandalised,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tortion in  various  ways  upon  the  tenants  of  this  country? 
What  they  had  to  complain  of  chiefly  was  the  insecurity  of 
the  tenants'  capital,  and  as  long  as  the  tenants' capital  was 
insecure  it  could  not,  would  not,  flow  into  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  millions  of 
money  were  at  the  present  time  ready  to  be  invested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  had  security  for 
capital  so  invested,  but  as  long  as  there  were  such  restric- 
tions in  the  laws  under  which  they  existed,  it  was  not 
encouraging  to  men  to  spend  more  money.  The  next  thing 
was  the  game  question,  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
that  was  not  one  of  the  most  serious  reasons  why  capital 
did  not  flow  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ?  He  knew  at 
that  moment  men  with  excellent  capital — of  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  thousand  pounds — who  declared  that  if  they  could 
not  get  game  and  sport  upon  their  own  property,  they 
would  not  invest  in  the  land.  Perhaps  they  would  tell 
him  the  tenant  must  be  a  fool  to  take  a  farm  with  these 
restrictions,  but  he  would  say  there  was  not  one  farm  in 
five  to  be  had  free  of  game  or  free  of  these  serious  and 
damaging  restrictions  ;  and  if  that  was  the  fact,  how 
could  they  ask  the  tenant  why  he  took  the  farm  under 
such  circumstances.  Was  that  any  excuse?  There  was 
no  clause  in  the  Act  compelling  the  landlord  to  let  the 
farm,  but  under  this  twelfth  clause  it  must  be  under 
certain  restrictions  that  he  lets  the  land,  and  therefore 
he  (Mr.  Blundell)  assumed  that  the  twelfth  clause  was 
a  proper  thing  to  introduce  into  this  Bill,  and  he  sup- 
ported it  in  all  its  integrity. 

Mr.  James  Withers  said  he  had  been  a  farmer  30  to 
40  years,  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  freedom  of 
contract  during  that  time,  but  could  hardly  tell  what  it 
meant.  He  could  say  from  experience  that  freedom  of 
contract  had  failed  to  do  its  work,  and  therefore  they 
should  have  legislative  enactments,  which  should  back 
them  up  in  doing  that  which  freedom  of  contract  had 
failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Clement  Milward,  Q.C.,  said  :  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  lands  of  the  country  were  capable  of 
producing  very  much  more  than  at  present,  and  there 
could  be  an  application  of  much  larger  capital  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Then  the  question  arose,  Was 
there  capital  available  for  that  purpose  ?  He  thought  no 
one  could  go  into  a  market  or  fair  without  being  immedi- 
htely  satisfied  that  there  was  no  lack  of  money  among 
them,  if  there  was  any  object  upon  which  it  could  be  laid 
out.  The  Bill  which  had  been  the  subject,  practically,  of 
their  discussion  would  only  establish  a  fair  custom  in  the 
country,  and  make  it  binding  on  all  parlies.  He  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  speaking  from  a  landlord's  point  of 
view,  to  have  the  twelfth  clause  remain  part  of  the  Bill, 
provided  always  all  the  other  and  earlier  clauses  in  the 
Bill  were  carefully  planned,  and  so  put  as  to  amount  only 
to  a  fair  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to 
secure  to  the  tenant  a  certainty  of  a  return  for  his  money. 
The  Chairman  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  legislation  upon  the  subject.  He  then  read  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Howard,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  others, 
illustrative  of  this  necessity,  and  continued  to  say  that  he 
thought  where  a  fair  agreement  existed,  and  there  was  a 
mutual  confidence  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  a 
law  passed  confirmed  and  strengthened  that  confidence, 
and  showed  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other  were  actuated  to  do  that  which 
was  nght  and  fair  between  themselves,  and  the  law  would 
not  create  ill-feeling,  but  rather  strengthen  the  good  feel- 
ing in  existence.  It  was  evident  that  while  the  tenant 
was  subject  to  six  months*  notice  to  quit  without  any 
compensation,  it  must  deter  his  putting  a  large  amount  of 
capital  into  the  soil.  They  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  for  bringing  forward  this  Bill. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  thought  they  had  better  express 
their  opinion  in  a  resolution,  and  proposed  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  will  be  of  practicable  utility  unless  it  provides  that 
equitable  and  substantial  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
the  out-going  tenant  for  his  unexhausted  improvements  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  landlord  should  be  paid  for 
dilapidations  and  deteriorations  beyond  fair  wear  and 
tear. " 

This  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  ;  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spooner  was  also  carried. 


INFLUENCE   OF  CHAMBERS   OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

[We  add  now  the  discussion  on  this  subject  which 
followed  Mr.  Snowsell's  paper  (read  before  the  Ciren- 
cester Chamber),  published  on  the  6th  inst. — p.  1649.] 

The  President  said :  I  quite  agree  with  the  state- 
ments with  which  Mr.  Snowsell  commenced  his  paper, 
that  something  more  was  necessary  for  farmers  than  agri- 
cultural meetings.  He  justly  remarked  that  agricultural 
meetings  were  imperfect,  because  the  discussion  even  of 
agricultural  politics  was  forbidden.  Of  course  in  discus- 
sion there  must  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant,  even  if  possible,  that  a  subject  should  be  fairly 
threshed  out  when  it  is  only  discussed  after  dinner,     I 


think  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  moved  the 
founders  of  these  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  They  felt 
that  something  more  was  needed  than  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  agricultural  societies  ;  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  landlord  and  tenant  both,  if  some  mutual 
ground  upon  which  they  could  meet  and  discuss  sub- 
jects in  which  they  were  mutually  interested,  at  which 
differences  of  opinion  might  fairly  be  stated,  and  the 
result  of  which  might  be  as  it  always  is,  that  the  two 
parties  after  discussion  find  themselves  much  nearer 
agreed  than  at  the  beginning.  I  think  for  these  reasons 
the  institution  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  has  been  a 
decided  advantage,  not  merely  to  the  tenant-farmer,  but 
also  to  the  landlord.  I  can  only  say  I  wish  they  were 
better  attended  by  both  classes.  Mr.  Snowsell  has  re- 
marked upon  the  question  of  tenant-right.  Now  I  have 
had  so  many  opportunities  of  stating  my  opinions  upon 
that  matter,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Chamber 
upon  it.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
is  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  the  pre- 
sumption in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  should 
be  that  every  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  land- 
lord, and  should  go  to  his  profit,  while  we  know  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  improvements  are  made  by  the 
tenant  ;  and  therefore  I  am  in  favour  of  such  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  as  will  reimburse  the  tenant  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  tenancy  for  that  proportion  of  his  money  which 
remains  in  the  soil,  and  not  allowing  the  landlord  to 
pocket  the  money  of  another  person.  There  is  one  point 
in  the  Bill  of  last  Session  which  has  been  much  objected 
to,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Snowsell  fully  dealt  with  it — 
the  celebrated  12th  clause.  So  far  as  I  can  understand 
the  objections  to  that  clause  were  these  :  That  it  was  im- 
possible to  lay  down  in  a  Bill  a  hard  and  fast  line  under 
which  every  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  obliged  to  go. 
I  think  it  was  felt,  and  I  feel  it  very  strongly  myself,  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  define  its  conditions  of 
agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to  be 
suitable  to  every  part  of  England.  What  is  possible  is  this : 
That  legislation  should  lay  down  a  certain  mode  of  compen- 
sation, it  being  agreed  that  compensation  is  necessary,  and 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  free  to  both  parties  to  arrive 
at  compensation  in  some  other  way.  That  is  a  principle 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  and  right  one,  and  I 
think  a  Bill  based  upon  that  principle  would  have  general 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  it  might  be  asked  if,  after  all,  tenant- 
farmers  as  a  rule  are  so  anxious  for  legislation  as  is 
stated.  All  over  the  country  Chambers  of  Agriculture  are 
established,  and  we  hear  the  same  complaint  that  they 
are  not  so  fully  attended  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  even  in 
the  number  of  their  members  they  by  no  means  represent 
the  whole  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  their  districts.  Now  if 
the  tenant-farmers  were  really  in  earnest  in  these  matters, 
if  they  were  anxious  for  a  change,  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  they  would  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  together  in  large  numbers,  and  snowing  more 
decidedly  what  they  really  want.  Can  it  be  that  many 
tenant-farmers  prefer  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Can  it 
be  that  many  prefer  what  after  all  is  practical  security, 
because,  as  we  know,  changes  of  tenancy  on  large  estates 
are  rare,  to  any  legal  security?  Can  it  be  that  although 
under  the  law,  as  it  exists  in  the  absence  of  agreements, 
the  widow  may  be  turned  out  at  her  husband's  death,  yet 
that  people  do  not  want  legislation  to  protect  her, 
because,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  country 
widows  are  allowed  to  succeed  to  their  husbands'  farms, 
where  there  is  any  probability  that  they  can  properly 
manage  them  ?  If  these  things  are  arrived  at  without 
legislation,  the  tenant-farmers  do  not  want  it,  and  do  not 
press  it.  But  I  must  say,  whether  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
or  not,  I  for  one  am  in  favour  of  it,  because  I  think  it  is 
fair  and  right  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  should  be 
made  ;  and  I  think  it  would  directly  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all  classes  in  agriculture  if  it  was  made.  I 
believe  that  legal  security  would  necessarily  lead  to  better 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to 
the  landowner,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer.  The 
result  of  high  cultivation  would  be  greater  profits  to  the 
farmer  and  higher  rent  to  the  landlord.  And  I  must  say 
the  marvel  to  my  mind  is,  not  that  alteration  of  the  law  is 
asked  for,  but,  considering  what  the  law  is  in  its  present 
state,  the  marvel  is  that  farming  has  got  to  so  successful 
a  pitch.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  upon  that  point 
of  tenant-right.  I  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Snowsell 
had  gone  somewhat  further  into  what  was  described  in 
the  title  of  his  paper,  the  operations  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  upon  tenant-farmers  ;  that  he  had  shown  us 
how,  by  less  frequent  discussions,  or  by  choosing  more 
practical  subjects,  we  might  attract  a  larger  proportion  of 
tenant-farmers  of  this  neighbourhood  to  attend.  It  seems 
to  me  at  this  Cirencester  Chamber  that  is  our  practical 
want,  and  if  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  can  be  made  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  this  Chamber. 

The  Rev.  J,  Constable  said  that  it  was  the  last 
remark  of  the  President  which  had  brought  him  on  his 
legs.  He  rose  in  support  of  Mr.  Snowsell's  paper,  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  agriculture  should  be  treated  as 
commerce.  Indirectly  Mr.  Snowsell  had  replied  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  President,  for  if  he  (the 
speaker)  entered  into  Mr.  Snowsell's  mind,  he  understood 
him  throughout  his  paper  to  show  if  these  Chambers 
treated  agriculture  as  commerce — in  a  practical  way— 
they  would  be  better  attended.  The  burden  of  Mr. 
Snowsell's  paper  seemed  to  be  that  agriculture  was  not  a 
sentimental  employment  but  a  business,  and  that,  if 
Chambers  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  sentimental 
employment,  they  could  not  expect  to  attract  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  persons  interested  in  agricul- 
ture. He  most  cordially  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  Snowsell 
said  if  they  wished  to  attract  more  capital  they  must  give 
more  security.  He  quoted  the  words  of  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton, that  the  three  things  necessary  were  skill,  capital, 
and  security,  for  the  progress  of  agriculture.  He  thought 
that  the  absence  of  farmers  from  that  room  showed  a 
general  sense  amongst  them  that  these  meetings  had  not 
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been  of  a  practical  character.  When  that  was  remedied 
they  should  have  a  good  attendance.  He  gave  his  most 
cordial  support  to  Mr.  Snowsell's  paper. 

Professor  Wkightson  must  express  his  feeling  that  the 
paper  had  scarcely  covered  the  same  ground  that  it  was 
intended  by  its  title  to  do.  He  certainly  expected  that 
the  whole  duties  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  their  failings 
and  possible  reforms,  would  have  been  touched  upon, 
whereas  they  had  had  a  subject  of  great  interest  indeed 
brought  before  them,  but  one  which  had  been  well  venti- 
lated in  the  last  few  years.  He  must  note  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  last  six  years  in  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  paper  as  they  had  just  heard  was  received 
at  an  agricultural  meeting  of  a  mixed  character.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  noted  the  unanimity  which 
now  prevailed  on  the  points  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Snowsell.  They  had  no  longer  to  urge  that  it  was  fair 
that  the  tenant  should  be  reimbursed  for  what  had  been 
put  into  the  land.  They  had  got  beyond  that  point, 
and  although  Mr.  Snowsell's  paper  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  yet  it  struck  him  as  being  in  this  particular  a  little 
behind  the  time.  They  had  passed  through  the  stage 
when  they  required  the  principle  to  be  laid  down  and 
proved  ;  and  they  wanted  now  to  point  out  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  the  country  in  general,  the  method 
by  which  the  tenant  must  have  his  claims  adjusted. 
Now  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture had  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  public  opinion 
into  the  position— the  right  position — in  which  it  was  that 
day.  But  they  must  not  be  contented  with  this,  they 
must  press  forward.  Certainly  it  was  a  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  could 
not  be  met  or  solved 
by  one  general  scheme 
for  the  whole  country. 
They  must  have  dif- 
erent  degrees  of  com- 
pensation to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  dis- 
tricts, and  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  soils. 
It  was  for  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  to  found 
some  scheme,  by  expe- 
riment and  by  expe- 
rience, which  would 
settle  the  question  for 
ever.  He  was  struck  a 
few  days  ago  in  looking 
at  the  result  arrived 
at  by  an  eminent 
chemist,  upon  the 
effects  of  superphos- 
phates. This  chemist 
was  a  very  eminent 
man,  and  yet  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the 
dictum  at  which  he 
had  arrived  was  inap- 
plicable to  their  dis- 
trict. He  wished  to 
point  out  the  immense 
importance  of  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture 
setting  to  work  to  find 
out  the  data  upon 
which  a  scheme  of 
compensation  must 
rest  each  in  their 
particular  district. 
Surely  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  thing  for 
a  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture to  test  the  real 
value  of,  say,  one  cwt. 
or  one  ton  of  oilcake 
upon  different  farms 
fed  by  cattle,  and 
contrast  it  with  manure 
produced  without  such 
oilcake.  It  would  not 
be  a  difficult  thing  for 
farmers  to  set  apart  a 
proportion  of  a  field 
upon  which  sheep  had 
been  folded,  a  part  of  which 
oilcake,  and  a  part  without  it. 
culture  had  done  sufficient  to 
tenant-farmers    to  compensation  ; 

something  towards  solving  the  details"  of  the  question. 
While  the  general  subject  was  easy  to  declaim  upon,  it 
was  now  their  duty  to  pass  to  something  more  practical. 
The  only  remark  made  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
which  he  wished  to  comment  upon  was  that  made  by  an 
early  speaker,  when  he  seemed  to  consider  that  there  was 
no  parallel  between  the  tenant-farmer  and  the  large 
manufacturer.  The  large  manufacturer  had  an  immense 
amount  of  plant  upon  a  small  area,  while  the  tenant- 
farmer  had  a  small  amount  of  capital  spent  over  a  wide 
area.  He  maintained  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
degree  ;  it  was  the  same  thing  in  principle.  The  ground- 
rent  of  the  manufacturer  was  a  trivial  thing — the  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant-farmer  was  important.  This  superstructure 
of  plant  bore  a  less  proportion  to  his  ground-rent. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Iles  said  the  discussion  seemed  to  him 
turned  upon  tenant-right  rather  than  upon  the  operation 
of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  upon  the  tenant-farmer.  If 
it  was  agreed  that  compensation  should  be  given,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had  been 
very  beneficial.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  there  was 
a  doubtful  opinion  as  to  whether  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
had  been  beneficial  to  agriculture  or  to  tenant-farmers. 
While  politics  were  excluded  he  understood  that  measures 
affecting  the  agricultural  interest  were  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Chambers  ;  yet  when  an  election  came  on  all  these 
questions  were  forgotten,  and  people  went  back  to  the 
old  landmarks  of  Liberal  and  Conservative.  He  thought 
that  their  discussions  would  have  very  little  effect  if, 
when  the  election   came,  they  were  all  forgotten.     Had 


the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  been  beneficial  so  far  as 
regarded  farming?  There  were  many  farmers  who  never 
came  to  the  Chamber,  and  really  he  thought  they  farmed 
quite  as  well  as  others  who  attended.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  read  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers  :  well,  so  far 
so  good.  But  if  the  Chambers  had  increased  production, 
they  also  induced  a  highercompetition  for  farms,  and  tenant- 
farmers  had  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  He  doubted  if  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  had  been  so  beneficial  as  intended. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  ofthanks  toMr.  Snow- 
sell  for  the  able  paper  he  had  read.  They  might  not 
agree  with  everything  contained  in  it,  but  they  must  all 
appreciate  the  trouble  and  ability  he  had  shown  in  pro- 
ducing it.  There  was  one  remark  to  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  reply,  namely,  that  he  (Sir  Michael)  was  rather 
too  fond  of  preaching  contentment.  He  still  helieved  that 
contentment  was  a  good  lesson  for  everybody  to  learn  ; 
but  if  he  thought  that  contentment  meant  standing  still, 
he  certainly  should  not  be  in  favour  of  legislation  for 
unexhausted  improvements.  He  thought  that  they  should 
try  to  improve  their  position  as  far  as  they  could,  but  let 
them  look  before  they  leapt 

The  resolution  (seconded  by  Mr.  lies)  was  carried. 


AfESSRS.    HOWARD'S    REAPERS    AND 
MOWERS. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  Messrs..  J.  &  F. 
Howard,  of  the  Britannia  Ironworks,  Bedford,  have 
turned  their  attention  practically  to  the  manufacture  of 


had  been  fed  with 
Chambers  of  Agri- 
urge  the  claims  of 
they   might    now   do 
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reaping  and  mowing  machines,  but  since  their  appear- 
ance in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest  field,  short  as  their 
experience  has  been,  they  have  brought  their  reapers 
and  mowers  to  a  very  high  standard  of  perfection.  At 
the  Manchester  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  they  fell  short  of  expectation,  but  last  year 
land  this  (1872  and  1873)  they  have  more  first-prize 
successes  than  any  of  their  rivals.  In  reporting  the 
Manchester  trials  for  the  Agricultural  Gazette  we  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Howard  machines  were 
,  designed  on  sound  principles,  and  that  the  failure  was 
1  rather  a  "break  down"  than  otherwise.  Now,  the 
'  practical  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  "break  down,"  owing  to  short- 
comings in  some  of  the  mechanical  details,  and  a  failure 
by  a  machine  complete  in  its  details,  but  defective  in 
principle  of  construction.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  latter  may  "win  the  day,"  but  what  is  it  worth 
eventually  ?  for  sound  principle  must  in  the  long  run 
triumph  over  the  contrary.  We  make  these  remarks, 
'  not  so  much  in  confirmation  of  our  Manchester  report 
J  as  to  show  the  propriety,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  culti- 
vating sound  principle  in  applied  mechanics,  for  this  is 
just  as  needful  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other  arts. 
Thus  the  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  have  adopted  the 
latter  policy,  and  they  have  triumphed,  whereas 
numbers  whom  we  might  mention,  who  have  adopted 
the  former,  have  failed.  In  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines  the  history  of 
progress  is  no  secondary  question. 

The  following  three  illustrations  give  a  general  out- 


line of  the  Howard  reapers  and  mowers  as  at  present 
constructed.  Fig.  343  represents  their  International 
reaper,  adapted  for  the  heavy  crops  of  this  and  foreign 
countries  ;  fig.  342  their  European  reaper,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  light  crops  of  the  Continent,  but  equally 
adapted  for  light  crops  everywhere  else  ;  and  fig.  344 
is  their  International  mower,  suited  for  grass  crops 
generally. 

The  improvements  recently  made  are  covered  by 
their  patent  (No.  2295,  1870),  including  the  several 
prior  patents  therein  referred  to,  and  the  special  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Howard  reapers,  International  and 
European,  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  with  means  for 
adjusting  the  rakes  and  angularity  of  the  knife  and 
cutter-bar  to  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  In  mow- 
ing machines  this  has  long  been  attained  ;  indeed  a 
two-wheejed  carriage  is  the  general  construction  of 
mowers,  thus  practically  admitting  its  superiority  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  Howard  machine  it  is  other- 
wise with  self-raker  reapers — a  single  main  wheel 
and  grain  wheel  being  essentially  necessary  to  enable 
the  platform,  rake- standard,  and  cutter  bar  to  adjust 
themselves  to  undulating  ground.  Hence  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  Howard  reapers. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  general  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  engraving  of  Howard's  International  self- 
raker  reaper  (fig.  343)  that  the  driving  gear  is  placed 
centrally  between  the 
two  carriage  wheels, 
and  that  the  primary 
motion  is  a  bevel 
wheel  keyed  on  to 
the  axis  of  the  two 
carriage-wheels.  At 
a  right  angle  back- 
wards is  the  first 
driven  axis,  on  the 
forward  end  ol  which 
is  a  small  clutch  bevel 
pinion  driven  by  the 
aforesaid  large  one, 
and  on  the  op[<-:c<te 
end  two  spur-wheels, 
a  small  one  for  the 
rake  gear,  and  a  large 
one  for  the  knife 
gear.  Thes  e,  the  firs 
driven  axis  and  gear, 
perform  an  important 
function  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Howard 
reaper — the  most  pe- 
culiar, upon  which  its 
chief  merits  depend 
for  this  axis  forms  a 
centre  both  to  the 
vertical  frame  of  the 
rake  -  standard  and 
gearing,  and  also  to 
the  platform  with  its 
cutting  apparatus  and 
gearing ;  whilst  the 
carriage  -  wheel  axis 
forms  a  centre  to  the 
whole — the  pole  and 
driver's  seat  balancing 
the  mechanical  appli 
ances  behind. 

Parallel  to  the  first 
driven    axis  are  two 
™STa"  *E  other  axes,  the  uppe 

one  for  the  rake 
gearing  and  the  lower 
one  for  the  crank 
shaft.  \  In  this  arrange- 
ment provision  is  made  for  different  speeds,  and  as  the 
vertical  iron  frame  of  the  rake  standard  (seen  behind  in 
the  engraving)  and  the  framing  of  the  platform  and 
crank-shaft  are  rigidly  fixed  together,  and  as  both  centre 
on  the  first  driven  axis  already  referred  to,  the  grain 
wheel  outside  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  rise  and  fall 
with  any  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
without  interfering  either  with  the  movement  of  the 
rake  or  cutting  apparatus.  It  was  otherwise  with 
their  Manchester  reaper,  and  with  all  reapers  similarly 
constructed,  for  there  was  a  considerable  twisting  and 
straining  of  the  crank  and  connecting  rod,  whilst  the 
rakes  and  reels  could  not  be  set  sufficiently  close  to 
make  good  work.  Even  in  comparison  with  the 
single-wheel  carriage  the  rake  and  knife  gearing  work 
more  truthfully,  owing  to  the  greater  stability  of  the 
two  main  wheels.  Altogether  the  advantages  in 
favour  of  the  International  are  very  great,  as  has  been 
proved  in  the  harvest  field  of  1873.  The  engraving 
may  be  left  to  explain  the  other  details. 

The  European  {fig.  342)  is  a  lighter  machine  than 
the  International,  but  similar  in  principle  and  in 
its  details  of  construction,  as  will  readily  be  seen  from 
the  engraving.  It  is  somewhat  shorter,  the  rakes  being 
brought  forward  so  as  to  work  nearly  over  the  off 
carriage  wheel.  The  rake  arms  are  rather  more  bent, 
which  permits  of  the  driver's  seat  being  over  the  near 
carriage  wheel,  so  as  to  efiect  a  proper  balance  over 
the  axle  of  the  carriage  wheels.  As  in  the  Inter- 
national, the  grain  wheel  has  a  wing-movement,  so  to 
speak,  purposely  to  obviate  "ploughing"  in  turning 
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and  in  cutting  in   sharp   curves.      The  manner  it  is  ! 
hinged  to  the  platform  will  be  understood  from  the  i 
engraving.       For    light   crops   and   small  horses  the 
European  reaper  is  purposely  designed  and  pre-eminently 
adapted. 

Minus  the  rakes  and  platform,  the  International 
mower  (fig.  344)  is  similar  to  the  International  reaper 
(fig-  343)  ■"  its  principle  and  details  of  construction. 
The  knife-bar  and  crank-shaft  gearing  are  in  one  frame, 
so  that  they  rite  and  fall  as  circumstances  require, 
without  deranging  the  working  parts,  thereby  increas- 
ing their  effective  power.  Another  improvement  for 
reducing  friction,  tear  and  wear,  &a,  and  hence  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  consists  of  a 
raised  rib  on  the  upper  surface  oi  the  steel  finger  bar. 


Some  Correspondence. 

"The  Farming  of  the  Future"  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  topics  of  the  season,  if  I  may  so 
put  it,  for  in  the  present  day  agricultural  subjects 
especially  have  their  seasons,  and  receive  therein  full 
and  satisfactory  discussion.  I  know  of  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  to  be  brought  before  the  farming 
public,  and  the  more  it  is  ventilated  the  greater  the 
advantages  that  will  accrue  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  customers,  the  consumers.  Its  chief  importance 
arises  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  meat,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  meat  in  any  and  every 
form  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  popu- 


and  still  more  so  of  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  alt 
farm  stock  from  the  attacks  of  these  diseases,  so  much 
so  as  to  prevent  to  a  very  large  extent  the  natural 
increase  of  our  domestic  animals,  which  of  course 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  scarcity.  The  first 
great  question  then  is  this,  How  is  the  increase 
of  our  domestic  animals  to  be  sufficiently  promoted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public?  It  seems  an  impossi- 
bility. I  think,  however,  it  is  not  so  ;  very  much  may 
be  done.  Take  pigs  :  they  are  by  far  the  most  pro- 
lific breeders  amongst  or  of  our  farm  stock.  Let 
every  sound  and  healthy  female  be  a  breeder,  and  for  a 
time  slaughter  males  and  aged  and  defective  females 
only.  The  publia  would  thus  soon  have  ample  supplies 
of  pork  ;  in  the  meantime  every  cow  and  heifer  must 
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Fig.  344— Howard's  international  mower. 


On  this  rib  the  knife  reciprocates,  which  thoroughly 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  dirt  under  it,  as  is  experi- 
enced with  the  ordinary  fiat  bars.  The  gain  is  there- 
fore considerable.  The  crank-shaft  centres  with  the 
heel  joint  of  the  knife  and  connecting  rod,  and  owing 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  connecting  rod  the  angle 
of  the  thrust  and  pull  on  each  side  the  centres  is  much 
less  than  in  machines  with  a  short  connecting  rod.  In 
other  words  the  thrust  is  more  direct,  and  conse- 
quently the  friction  is  less  than  in  machines  with  a 
short  connecting  rod.  This  is  not  sufficiently  well 
understood,  for  when  crossing  centres  there  is  no 
thrust,  although  the  contrary  is  too  generally  credited. 
In  every  case  the  thrust  and  pull  is  made  at  an  angle 
to  the  line  of  centres,  and  the  longer  the  connecting 
rod  the  less  the  angle.    W.  B, 


lation  ;  the  conclusion  therefore  to  be  drawn  is  that 
more  must  be  produced  through  "the  farming  of  the 
future,"  or  "John  Bull"  will  be  put  upon  very  "short 
commons."  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
this  subject.  The  demand  for  meat,  fresh  meat,  is 
daily  on  the  increase.  All  classes  are  larger  consumers 
of  it,  and  they  must  and  will  have  fresh  meat.  Under 
the  present  order  of  our  agriculture  it  cannot  much 
longer  be  found,  consumption  is  going  ahead  of  sup- 
plies. A  deadlock  will  ere  long  take  place,  unless 
our  agriculture  can  be  made  sufficiently  subservient  to 
meet  a  vastly  enhanced  demand.  The  all-absorbing 
question  for  discussion  is  as  to  the  way  it  can  be  done.  ' 
Every  stockowner  is  lamentably  aware  of  the  immense 
losses  of  life  amongst  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  king- 
dom  by  the  imported  diseases  of  the  past  few  years, 


be  set  apart  for  breeding  purposes.  I  don't  mean 
that  they  are  not  to  be  used  as  milkers,  but  that  they 
shall  not  be  slaughtered  so  long  as  they  prove  useful 
breeders.  The  calves  should  all  be  reared  for  a  time 
(and  truly,  if  I  were  chief  ruler,  I  would  forbid  the 
use  of  veal  for  a  season),  and  this  may  readily  be  done 
upon  the  improved  principles  which  are  becoming 
general,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  in  being  raised 
by  pail  they  have  new  milk  only  a  few  days,  then 
skim  milk  aided  by  linseed  or  oilcake  porridge,  with 
bran  and  meal  and  hay  or  grass  ad  lib.  If  they  are 
running  sucklers,  they  are  taken  off  at  10  or  1 2  weeks, 
to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  others  put  to  the 
cow  ;  in  this  way  a  good  milker  will  rear  from  four  to 
six  calves  satisfactorily.  As  they  grow  up  they  must, 
by  one  good  feeding  or  other,  be  kept  progressing,  or 
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loss  will  ensue.  The  flock  must  likewise  be  put  to 
the  like  service ;  every  ewe  must  be  put  to  breeding 
uses— and  upon  this  point  I  would  suggest  that  ewe 
lambs  should  be  exceedingly  well  kept,  and  all  those 
denoting  sufficient  growth  and  strength  should  also  be 
made  breeders,  i.e.,  at  nine  months  old.  All  these 
matters  and  innovations  of  general  rules  must  mainly 
depend  upon  unusually  high  keeping.  The  world 
is  open  to  provide  artificial  foods.  In  this 
way  our  herds  and  flocks  may  not  only  soon 
be  replenished,  but  so  largely  increased  as  to 
provide  a  sufficient  and  permanent  supply  of  meat 
for  our  teeming  population.  I  might  also  suggest 
improvements  and  extension  of  our  poultry  supplies. 
These  may  be  immensely  increased  and  supported  by 
the  erection  of  small  poultry  houses  for  the  poultry  in 
which  to  roost  in  various  suitable  places  upon  the  farm. 
It  is  surprising  what  little  damage  they  do,  and  what 
astonishing  numbers  of  insects,  grubs,  worms,  &c, 
they  consume.  Mine  stroll  all  about  the  farm,  only 
being  taken  to  the  yards  on  the  approach  of  harvest. 
In  making  provision  for  all  the  heads  of  animals  and 
poultry  I  thus  propose  to  raise,  I  should  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  considerable  deviation  from  our  present  order  of 
agriculture.  It  would  consist  mainly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  great  breadth  of  root  crops  instead  of  the 
present  corn  crops.  Com  can  be  and  is  imported  to 
any  extent  ;  meat  cannot— I  want  to  produce  meat 
instead  of  so  much  corn.  I  then  suggest  the  growth  of 
Mangels,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Kohl  Kabi,  Cole- 
seed,' Carrots,  &c,  and  these  to  the  extent  that  the 
increase  of  stock  may  ultimately  require.  I  also  sug- 
gest that  these  crops  be  put  in  with  very  liberal  dress- 
ings of  manures  artificial  and  from  the  foldyard,  aiming 
to  grow  great  crops,  i.  e.,  60  tons  Mangels,  40  Swedes, 
&c,  an  extra  10  tons;  it  is  done,  and  that  repeatedly, 
on  the  same  land.  I  again  suggest  the  extensive  growth 
of  the  artificial  grasses  and  the  breaking  up  of  all  infe- 
rior grass  land  if  adopted  to  the  growth  of  roots  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  this  paper  I  urge  the  unbounded  and  most 
liberal  use  of  all  the  artificial  foods  for  stock  that  can 
be  procured.  I  would  have  all  our  fatting  stock  mainly 
fed  through  such  aids,  and  no  stock  to  be  grazed  with- 
out such  additional  help.  In  this  way  I  am  confident 
the  public,  for  many  many  years  to  come,  may  be  sup- 
plied with  meat  at  a  moderate  cost  and  at  greater  profit 
to  the  producer.   0.  F. 

Wages  in  the  North  of  England.— On  Saturday 

last  a  "  Tenant  Farmer  "  asked  for  a  verification  of  the 

paragraph  I  sent  you  last  month  as  to  the  rate  of  wages 

paid  to  agricultural  servants  in  the  North  of  England  ; 

and  he  thinks  that  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid 

in  different  divisions  of  the  country  would  be  interest' 

ing,  especially  at  the  present  time.     The  figures  I  sent 

were  quite  correct,  and  the  only  mistake  he  makes  is  in 

fancying  I  wrote  from  North  or  South  Staffordshire, 

whereas  I  write  from  the  Furness  division  of  North 

Lancashire,  and  my  figures  are  equally  applicable  to 

West  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.     The  rates  for 

these  counties  were,  at  Martinmas  last: — Boys,  from  12 

to  15  years  of  age,  £2  to  £6,  according  to  qualification ; 

15  to  18,  £6  to  £15  ;  18  to  21,^15  to  ^20;  above 

21,  i£20  to  £25.     It  must  be  understood  that  £2$  the 

half-year,  with  all  found — board,  washing,  and  lodging 

(as   is  done  in   all  engagements  in  this  part    of  the 

country) — is  an  exceptional  wage,  and  is  only  paid  to 

well-known  men,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 

supervision  of  the  farm  in  the  master's  absence.     He  is, 

in  fact,  what  the  foreman  or  overseer  is  in  a  workshop 

or  office.     When  a  hand,  a  married  man,  is  put  upon  a 

farm  he  is  paid  16s.  per  week,   house  and  fire  free, 

Potatos,  butter,   milk,   &c,  all  found  for  the  family. 

Women  servants— Girls  of  14  up  to   17,  from  £4  to 

£  7  ;  from  17  upwards,  £7  to  p£n  ;  and  a  few  good 

dairymaids.£i4  the  half-year,  with  all  found.     It  must 

be  stated  that  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in 

t  hese  counties.     During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 

the    iron     mines    of  Cumberland  and   Furness  have 

increased  in  a  great  degree,  and  the  output  of  ore  in 

each  county  is  now  1,000,000  tons  yearly.     Owing  to 

these  mines,  a  married  farm  servant  is  an  exception. 

They  are  mostly  single  men,  and  when  they  marry  they 

go  to  the  mines,  where  the  hours  worked  are  only  eight 

per  day,  and  for  which  they  are  paid  from  30*.  to  40*. 

per  week.     This  renders  servants  difficult  to  come  at, 

and  may  account  in  a  great  degree  for  the  high  rate  of 

wages.     On  most  of  the  farms  the  servants  sit  at  the 

same  table  as  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  have  the 

same  food.     The  diet  is  a  very  generous  one,  including 

a  large  proportion  of  animal  food,  milk,  oatmeal,  and 

milk  porridge,  oat-bread,  wheaten  bread,  cheese,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  there  are  fewer  more 

stalwart  types  of  Englishmen  to  be  found,  and  few  who 

can  do  a  better  day's  work  than  the  agricultural  servants 

of  the  North  of  England.  R. 

Cattle-Feeding.—"  '  Buying  lean  bullocks  at  £i§ 
or  ^20  each  to  begin  upon  won't  do,'  was  the  remark 
of  a  farmer  the  other  day  ;  '  I  cannot  afford  to  follow 
such  a  losing  business.'  "  Thus  commenced  an  article 
in  your  last  week's  number,  December  6.  The  writer 
then  goes  on  to  give  your  readers  a  system  of  feeding 
which  "leaves  a  good  profit  behind."  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  "happy  is  the  farmer  who  understands 
the  art  of  completing  the  process,  and  of  bringing  beef 
to  such  maturity  in  less  than  two  years  by  a  system  of 
feeding  which  leaves  a  good  profit  behind."     I  have 


calculated  the  cost  of  feeding  according  to  the  figures 
given,  adding  the  value  of  the  calf  and  keep  for  the 
first  six  months,  which  is  not  mentioned,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  system  is  quite  as 
unprofitable  as  "buying  lean  bullocks  at  ;£  18  or  £20 
each."  If  my  calculations  are  incorrect,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  put  right,  and  too  happy  to  discover  that  I 
could  profitably  bring  out  animals  worth  from  ^30  to 
£40  at  100  weeks  old.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  facts  had  been  given,  instead  of  the  vague 
assertion  of  from  .£30  to  £40.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  the  sum  each  animal  brought  at  100 
weeks  old,  and  if  there  were  any  deaths  during  that 
time.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  one  animal 
out  of  a  lot,  highly  fed  from  a  calf  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition,  being  sold  for  £40  under  two  years  old  ; 
but,  from  my  limited  experience,  I  have  found  from 
£20  to  ^25  at  two  years  old  nearer  the  mark.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  farmer  alluded  to  has  very 
good  Shorthorn  cows,  as  well  as  every  other  description 
of  stock,  and  that  his  management  is  exceedingly  good 
also ;  but  I  believe  your  correspondent  must  have  made 
a  mistake  somewhere.  I  believe  in  the  desirability  of 
early  maturity,  but  to  make  it  profitable  the  produce 
of  the  farm  should  do  without  so  much  artificial  feeding 
until  the  last  six  months.  I  have  valued  the  calves  at 
£3  each,  as  well-bred  calves  could  not  have  been 
bought  under  the  last  two  years,  and  6d.  a  day  for 
milk  lor  I2j  weeks,  being  only  one  gallon  a  day.  My 
estimate  of  one  man  looking  after  40  animals  is 
perhaps  too  low,  considering  that  in  the  summer 
months  the  food  has  to  be  cut  and  brought  in  from  the 
field,  and  in  the  winter  the  roots  to  be  cleaned  and 
pulped  : — 

Calf  ^3    o    o 

Miik,    1  Kail,  per  day  for  i2i  weeks,  at  6d. 

pergall ■•       2     3     9 

Keep  for  second  12$  weeks  on  linseed  cake, 

meal,   grains,   Mangel,   hay,  &c,   2s.   64. 


if  he  can.  His  scratching  about  in  August  to  get  a  bit 
of  Pea  stubble  ready  for  Barley  next  spring  (Mr.  Ever- 
shed  to  wit,  p.  1286)  will  not  compare  favourably  as  to 
cost  and  quality  against  my  30  acres  of  Wheat  stubble, 
worked  in  September  for  Barley  next  spring.  My 
implements  are  light  in  draught,  I  know,  and  I  also 
know  that  their  work  is  very  efficient — such  that  Mr. 
James  Howard  never  will  beat.  He  may  try  to  write 
them  down,  but  he  will  fail  even  at  that.  ]Vm.  Smith, 
Woohlon,  Bletchley  Station,  Bucks,  Dec.  13,  1873. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Switzerland  :  Berne,  Oct.  26. — Permit  me  to  give 
a  short  survey  of  the  most  important  events  of  Swiss 
agriculture,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the   Exposition   in  Weinfelden,  which  has  grown   to 
proportionately  large  dimensions  since  it  was  opened, 
and  has,  as  a  fact,  by  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  public.     From   the   first   instance   there  was   the 
desire  to   get  up   another  Exposition   in  the  East  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Schweizer  Landwirthschaftlichs 
Verein  made  this  a  resolution.     Thus  there  was  another 
Exposition  at  Einsiedeln,  in  the  Canton  of  Swyz.    The 
cattle,  of  course,  were  the   chief  object  of  curiosity, 
though  great  attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the  imple- 
ments and  the  trials.     There  was  a  larger  number  of 
pied  cattle  than  of  brown,  but  both  were  well  worth 
seeing.     The  jury  (composed  of  approved  men)  deserve 
the  greatest  praise  for  their  verdicts,  which  are  just 
and  indisputable.      The  cows,  as  the   President  was 
right  in  emphasizing,  are  for  the  greatest  part  the  very 
pink  of  perfection,  and  a  decided  progress  towards  the 
Shorthorn  may  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  are 
developing  in  that  direction — nimbleness  and  agility, 
together  with  large  udders,  being  the  desiderata  of  the 
breeders.      The    Berne  and    Swyz    breeds   were    the 
most  notable.     How  careful  the  selection  must  have 
been  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  above  300 
head  have  been  refused  by  the  jury  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Exposition.     There  were  thus  only  9S0  beasts 
of  which  two-thirds  were  cows  and  heifers.     Of  the 
Simmenthal  breed  there  were  about  400.     This  race  is 
red  and  yellow.     After  these  the  Swyz  are  the  most 
numerous,  counting  some  350  ;  they  are  dark  brown. 
The  Freiburg  are  dappled  with  black.     The  Alpine 
race,  which  counted  some  80  head,  are  light  ochre. 
We  may  mention,  besides,  the  Dutch  and  the  Grau- 
bundten.     Some  of  the  beasts  were  sold  for  1000  to 
1 200  florins.     Three  young  bulls  of  the  original  Berner 
breed  were    bought  by  the   Agricultural    Society  in 
Triibaw  (Moravia),   there  to  serve  for  breeding  pur- 
poses.    This  Society  sent  four  cows,  selected  from  93 
farms,  to  Vienna,  and  it  was  there  that  they  resolved 
to  improve  their  stock  by  using  the  Berner  breed.     It 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  be  informed  that 
Triibaw,  in  Moravia,  is  one  of  the  chief  suppliers  of 
milk  and  meat  to  Vienna.     The  breed  is  middle-sized 
and  strong  built,  so  that  the  cows  are  largely  used  in 
the  plough,  without,  it  is  said,  a  great  loss  in  the  yield 
of  milk.     The  breeders  are  strict  in  selecting  from  the 
same  kind  with  the  same  properties,  and  only  now  and 
then  make  use  of  a  Berner  bulL     They  have  60  cows 
to  one  bull.     It  has  been  found  that  the  heifers  after 
having,   for  the  first  time,  been  covered  by  a  good 
male,   will  afterwards  breed  good  parts,   even  when 
covered  by  an  inferior  bull ;  but  that,    on   the  other 
hand,  a  heifer  covered  by  an  inferior  male  for  the  first 
time,  will  never  alterwards,  though  the  bull  be  ever  so 
carefully  selected  an  animal,  produce  a  fine  calf.     She 
will  be  spoilt  for  any  breeding  purposes  ever  afterwards, 
and  deteriorate  more  and  more  with  every  birth.     The 
fact  is,  of  course,  well  known  in  a  theoretical  sense, 
but   rather   neglected    in   practice,    as    many    people 
believe  a  good  cow  to  make  up  for  the  infirmities  in  the 
bull ;  but  the  breeders  of  Triibaw  know  as  much,  and 
are  as  careful  in  taking  their  heifers  to  the  right  anvil, 
as  they  say  in  these  parts.* 

The  harvest  is  not  up  to  the  average,  and  especially 
the  fruit,  and  wine  is  all  over  Switzerland  a  decided 
failure  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  many  losses 
and  much  misery  is  the  consequence,  for  the  wine- 
growers are  wont  to  live  upon  the  credit  of  the  coming 
harvest. 

From  these  affairs  of  Weinfelden  and  Swyz,  let  me 
turn  to  a  general  survey  of  the  Cantons.  For  the  first 
time  I  have  to  mention  the  cheese  trade.  There  have 
been  many  bad  speculations  in  this  branch  ;  there  is 
one  merchant  who  had  engaged,  it  was  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  97  fl.  per  cwt.,  and  paid  5000  fl.  to 
get  rid  of  the  agreement,  as  the  very  best  Emmenthal 
cheese  is  to  be  had  at  present  for  83  fl.  to  87  fl.  In 
Luzern  it  is  still  worse.  The  cheese  factories  paid  as 
much  as  23  to  25  raps  per  maas  or  demi -litre,  hoping 
to  drive  up  the  cheese  to  100  fl.  But  they,  too,  went 
to  the  wrong  end  of  the  barrow,  as  the  dealers  do  not 
offer  above  85  fl.,  with  6  per  cent,  surplus  weight. 
Thus  there  is  hardly  a  single  factory  which  does  not 
suffer  from  the  recent  general  crisis.  The  demi-litre 
will  be  sold  at  Martini  for  18  to  23  raps,  equal  to  l\d., 
which  of  course  will  do  no  harm  to  poor  people,  whilst 
the  cowkeepers,  too,  will  not  thrive  the  worse  for  it. 

"  The  right  anvil  is  the  Bcmer  bull,  which  is  generally  kept  by 
one  of  the  farmers  or  by  the  community.  The  cows  are  not 
usually  allowed  to  be  covered  before  having  accomplished  the 
second  year  ;  the  calves  which  are  selected  for  breeding  are  kept 
with  the  cow  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  rest  arc  usually  kdlcd 
over  his  farm,  and  thus  compare  against  and  beat  me  '  when  three  weeks  old. 


per  week  . 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  for  second  25  weeks 

6  lb.  per  day.  at  ,610  per  ton 4  '3 

Grains,  Mangel,  hay,  &c.  for  same  time,  at 

1 1.  6d.  per  week  ..         ..  ••       t   l7 

Linseed  cake  and  meal  for  last  50  weeks,  8  lb. 

per  day,  at  ,£to  per  ton  ..         .  •_         ••     12  10 

Grains,  Mangel,  hay,  &c,  for  same  time  at 

2S.  per  week       . .         . .  . .  . .         -  •       5     ° 

Attendance,   calculating  one    man   at    16s.   a 

week  to  look  after  40  head 20 

Loss  by  death  or  casualties       to 

£33  16    3 
I  believe  the  above  prices  are  below  market  value,  and 
even  then  I  cannot  see  the  "  good  profit  left  behind." 
A  Young  Farmer,  Dec.  12. 

Deep  Cultivation.— The  reasonings  of  "  F. W.  B.," 
at  p.    1679,    and   "  Quercus,"   at  p.    1683,   upon   the 
depth  of  working  land,   are  sound,  let  Mr.   Evershed 
write  what  he  may  in  ridicule,  or  whatever  else  he  likes. 
Why   should  not  I  cultivate  my  land  deeply?     Mr. 
Evershed  tells  you  that  my  subsoils  are  rich,  "  answer- 
ing readily  to  the  whip  "  (deep  culture),  and  "  that  he 
is  surprised  there  should  be  such  contrasts  as  he  has 
seen  lately  in  Beds  "  (see  p.  1258)  ;  thus  implying  that 
other  subsoils  are  as  rich  as  mine,  needing  nothing  but 
the  "  whip."     Yes  ;  and  over  the  hill,  not  half  a  mile 
from  my  heavy  land,  on  the  same  hill,  I  can  see  land 
that  has  been  dead  fallowed  under  the  shallow  working 
principle  for  two  years  in  succession  for  the  want  of  my 
"  whip."    What  is  the  cost  of  my  whip  per  acre  ?    My 
heavy  land  stands  thus  :  Field  No.  3  :  38  acres,  Wheat 
after  Beans.     It  is  a  nice  strong  plant.     Here  is  the 
cost  cf  seed-bed:  One  steam-power  smashing,  including 
extras,  $s.  I  id.  ;  one  cultivating  by  horse,  2s.  ;  total, 
ys.  lid.  per  acre.     Field  No.  2:  30  acres,  for  Barley 
after  Wheat  :  It  has  been  ridge  ploughed  and  subsoiled 
at  one  operation  by  steam-power  at  a  cost,  including 
extras,  of  9r.  per  acre,  and  the  ridges  have  since  been 
split  by  horses  at  a  cost  of  us.  per  acre  ;  total,  131-.  per 
acre  for  working  this  land  10  inches  deep.     A  nicer 
tilth  never  was  walked  over.     The  Barley  must  go  in 
well.     Field  No.  I  :  39  acres,  for. Beans  after  Barley  : 
It  has 'been  ridge  ploughed  and  subsoiled  at  one  opera- 
tion by  steam-power  at  a  cost,  including  extras,  of  gs. 
per  acre.     In  February  the  Beans  will  be  drilled  in 
without  any  further  operation,  therefore  the  cost  of  seed- 
bed stands  at  gr.  per  acre.     Now  let  us  see  what  these 
three  fields  of  heavy  clay  land,  containing  together  107 
acres,  cost  yearly  in  applying  the  Woolston  steam-power 
"  whip  "  upon  them  to  work  them  10  inches  deep,  and 
keep  them  clean  under  corn  cropping  for  ever  upon,  as 
Mr.   Evershed  calls  it,  the   "curiosity"   plan.      The 
totals  stand  thus  :  No.  3,  Js.  I  id. ;  No.  2,  13s. ;  No.  I, 
t)s.;  total,  29*.  lid.,  or  an  average  of  10s.  an  acre  a 
year.     Now,  let  Mr.  Evershed  show  the  cost   of  his 
scratching,  and  let  us  see  whether  he  can  farm  land  and 
keep  it  clean  under  any  system  of  cropping  at  so  little  a 
sum    as    lor.    per  acre.       At   p.    1449,    Mr.    James 
Howard     tells    you    "That    my    implements    work 
only  '  two-fifths  '  of  my  land. "     I  shall  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars to  show  what  they  are,  or  whether  my  cultiva- 
tor is  a  "three-tined  one  shod  with  4-inch  shares,"  or 
a  five-tined  one    shod  with  either  6  or  4-inch  shares, 
or  whether  my  ridger  and  subsoiler  "  simply  covers  up 
three-fifths  of  the  ground ";    for  the  evidence  above, 
backed  by  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  article,  proves  that  I  produce 
good  clean  seed-beds,  giving  good  results  at  a  low  cost. 

Let  Mr.  James  Howard  give  particulars  and   cost  all 
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Greater  by  far  is  the  business  done  in  condensed 
milk.  The  company  is  growing  into  a  giant.  Moloson, 
in  Freiburg,  ordered  a  million  of  tin  cans,  in  which  to 
transmit  the  produce  of  the  great  factory  in  Cham, 
using  5000  cans  a  day. 

Coals  of  great  value  have  been  discovered  in,  as  yet, 
unlimited  quantities  on  the  river  Speer,  near  Wensen, 
in  the  Canton  St.  Gallen.  They  have  been  tried  in 
locomotives,  and  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
Silesian. 

Not  as  good  as  this  is  the  sudden  apparition  of  a 
great  number  of  wolves  in  the  Jura,  Canton  Bern,  whilst 
squirrels  are  a  plague  to  upper  St.  Gallen,  where  they 
destroy  the  Larch  forests  on  the  slopes,  doing  the 
preatest  harm  imaginable  to  the  communes.  Govern- 
ment has  considerably  raised  the  prize-money  for  both 
sorts  of  vermin.  The  sanitary  police  have  made  trials 
with  ozone  for  the  disinfection  of  stables,  but  nothing 
sure  has  as  yet  been  ascertained,  though,  of  course, 
results  have  been  in  general  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

As  I  am  writing  I  receive  notice  from  the  Canton 
Schwyz,  where  100  demi-litres  of  milk  have  been 
accorded  at  1 7  fl.  25  raps. ,  equal  to  37  raps.  (3</. )  per 
litre.  I  note  this  down  for  you,  and  proceed  with  the 
cattle  plague.  In  the  middle  of  last  month  the  plague 
was  sporadically  met  with  in  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Hindwalden,  Freiburg,  Solothurn,  Appenzell,  Thur- 
gau,  Zaadt,  Wallis,  and  Neuenburg  ;  but  the  whole 
number  of  infected  stables  is  not  more  than  1 10,  add 
to  which  three  droves  in  the  mountains. 

One  thing  it  is  a  sorrow  to  think  of.  I  mean 
the  agricultural  institutions  erected  by  Government, 
with  the  especial  intention  to  make  prize  farms  of 
them.  Of  course  they  want  money,  and  that's  what 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  invest.  In  Germany 
these  institutions  do  indeed  thrive  very  well,  these  great 
estates  being  still  the  rule,  and  educated  superintend- 
ents being  well  paid,  and  the  owners'  sons  themselves 
flocking  to  the  founts  of  the  economical  science,  all  the 
more  so  as  the  great  universities  (Bonn,  Halle,  Jena, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau,  &c),  with  which  the  agricul- 
tural academies  are  connected,  exert  an  extra  attraction. 
So  they  may  well  sneer  at  us.  The  farmers'  school  at 
Muri,  Canton  Aaargau,  has  been  put  to  rest  by  want  of 
pupils.  Whoever  is  to  attend  ?  Our  little  cowkeepers 
can't  afford  to  hear  so  much  about  rational  all-sorts.  It 
would  clearly  not  pay.  The  first  director  looked 
to  getting  consumptive  young  people  from  any- 
where. Thus  he  was  dethroned  as  a  humbug ; 
the  second  looked  to  the  crops  too  much, 
and  tried  to  make  the  thing  go  as  a  good  farm,  making 
the  pupils  drive  the  plough  ;  and  the  third  and  last  was 
a  man  so  overpowering,  and  flooding  everybody  with 
the  regular  science  in  so  intensive  a  manner,  that  our 
little  milkmen  could  not  make  him  out. 

Now  it  is  thought  to  get  a  dozen  or  two  of  travelling 
lecturers  going  round  and  round.  But  the  people  are 
too  steady  and  conservative  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
enlightened  by  a  man  who  is  settled  nowhere,  at  home 
everywhere,  and  thus  no  better  than  a  nobody ;  and  the 
poor  gentlemen  will  not,  I  assure  you,  have  a  time  of 
contentment,  but  rather  of  contention.  The  priests— of 
course  they  are  good  for  what  they  say,  being  so  firmly 
rooted  in  one  place  and  hardly  know  a  locomotive 
from  an  infernal  fiend,  both  being  identical  in  their 
eyes,  —  the  priests,  I  say,  are  the  great  authorities,  and 
completely  undo  everything  the  poor  missionaries 
of  science  may  flatter  themselves  to  have  attained. 
//.  P. 


Batutm. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  December  10. — 
Present — 'Earl  Cathcart,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.  ; 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Viscount 
Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  the  Hon. 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Mr,  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr. 
Cantrell,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Horley,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr. 
Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  George  Turner, 
Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr. 
Wells,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : — 

Blackwell,  Richard,  Gold  Hill  Farm,  Southwell. 

Boustead,  John,  Armathwaite  Hall,  Cockermouth. 

Burd,  Henry,  The  Laurels,  Shrewsbury. 

Cheavin,  George.  Boston. 

Cobb,  H.  M.,  Higham,  Rochester. 

Colegrave,  T.  E.,  Gosforth  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

De  Trafford,  John  Randolphus,   Croston  Hall,  Croston, 

Lancashire. 
HafFenden,    Rev.  John  Wilson,  Homewood,  Tenterden, 

Ash  ford. 
Herbert,     Hon.     Auberon,     M.  P. ,     Ashley    Armwood, 

Lymington. 
Marshall,  William,  Gaston  House,  Bedford. 
Peach,  Edward,  Oundle. 
Pochin,  Henry  D.,  Bam  Elms,  Barnes. 
Rincon,  Manuel  Ceferino,  Espiritu  Santo  47,  Madrid. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  Westoning,  Woburn. 
Samuda,  Joseph  D'A.,  M.P.,  7,  Gloucester  Square,  W. 
Sapwell,  Benjamin  Beckham,  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 


Sharpe,  William  Taylor,  Baumber  Park,  Horncastle. 

Smith,  William,  The  Laurels,  Offenham,  Evesham. 

Snowden,  J.  D.,  Doncaster. 

Southern,  John,  Culcheth,  Warrington. 

Start,  C.  W.,  Pobmarsh,  Bures,  Essex. 

Tattersall,  William,  Charlton  Place,  Bishopsbourn,  Kent. 

Thackwell,  John,  Witten  Place,  Dymock. 

Watts,  Georgejames,  Monkhams  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey. 

Williams,  Captain  George  Griffiths,  Wallog,  Aberystwith. 

Yeld,  Edward,  Moss  Hill,  Leominster. 

Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  Secretary  of,  York 

Finances. — Lieut. -General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter, 
Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on 
November  30  was  ^"illl  2S.  6d.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  names  of  ten  members  in  arrear 
of  their  subscriptions  be  erased  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, and  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  Society  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  those 
members  whose  subscriptions  are  four  years  and 
upwards  in  arrear.  The  committee  have  met  nine  times 
and  made  nine  reports. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.  P.,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  met  ten  times  and  made  eight  reports 
to  the  Council.  They  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  enclosing  one  from  the  Governor  of 
Victoria,  asking  that  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Melbourne  in  exchange  for  the 
papers  of  that  Department.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  volumes  included  in  the  Second 
Series  of  the  Journal  and  all  future  numbers  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department.  In  accordance  with  a 
previous  vote  of  the  Council,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  secretary  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^25  in  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
library.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Thompson, 
resigning  his  seat  on  the  committee  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee, accepting  with  regret  the  resignation  of  their 
chairman,  proposed  that  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  and  Mr. 
Rawlence  be  new  members  of  the  committee,  and  that 
the  other  members  be  re-elected. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (chairman), 
reported  that  the  committee  had  met  seven  times  and 
made  seven  reports  to  the  Council.  He  also  presented 
the  annual  report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  cake  trans- 
actions, the  greater  number  of  the  181  samples  analysed 
having  been  found  pure.  The  practice,  however,  of 
selling  as  genuine,  linseed  cakes  which  are  made  from 
badly-screened  linseed  still  continues  ;  the  committee, 
therefore,  recommend  to  purchasers  that  they  should 
insist  upon  a  written  guarantee  that  the  cake  is  pure 
linseed  cake,  in  good  condition,  and  made  from  well- 
screened  ground  linseed  only,  containing  not  more  than 
i\  per  cent,  of  sand. 

Rape  seed  cake  of  good  quality  is  becoming  scarce, 
and  all  the  samples  made  from  Indian  seed  being  found 
to  contain  too  much  wild  Mustard  to  be  a  safe  food  for 
stock,*  it  is  advisable  for  purchasers  to  buy  none  but 
green  German  Rape,  or  Riibsen  cake,  this  being  generally 
free  from  pungent  and  injurious  seeds. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Cocoa-nut  and  Olive  cakes,  two 
comparatively  new  feeding  materials,  which,  though  use- 
ful for  feeding  purposes,  are  neither  of  them  equal  in 
value  to  the  best  English  Palm-nut  meal. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  analysis  of  locust-meal,  which, 
containing  about  half  its  weight  in  sugar,  is  a  very  fatten- 
ing food,  of  which  good  use  can  be  made  if  it  be  blended 
with  decorticated  cotton  cake  or  other  food  rich  in  albu- 
minous compounds,  in  which  locust-meal  is  rather 
deficient. 

A  larger  number  of  artificial  manures,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  phosphatic  manures,  represented  by  superphos- 
phate, were  analysed  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and 
most  were  found  to  be  of  good  qualities,  and  worth  the 
money  at  which  they  were  sold. 

The  term  dissolved  bones  appears  to  be  no  longer 
applied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  a  manure  composed  of 
bone-dust  and  acid,  but  to  mixtures  of  mineral  superphos- 
phate with  small  quantities  of  bone-dust,  rarely  exceeding 
20  per  cent.  Dr.  Voelcker  therefore  recommends  farmers 
to  buy  mineral  superphosphate  and  bone-dust  separately, 
to  wet  the  bone-dust,  and  to  mix  it  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two  of  superphosphate,  to  put  the  mixture  in  as 
compact  a  heap  as  possible,  and  to  turn  it  over  after 
a  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
bone-dust,  land  guano  sent  for  analysis  by  members  of 
Society  in  1873  were  all  genuine. 

The  quality  of  Peruvian  Government  guano  has  not 
improved  since  last  year. 

Dr.  Voelcker  directs  attention  to  the  injurious  effects 
which  brown- coloured  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  in 
gasworks  is  found  to  produce  when  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  cereal  crops,  or  to  grass  land,  and  points  out 
that  the  injury  is  due  to  the  presence  of  extremely  poison- 
ous cyanogen  compounds.  He  recommends  that  all  gas 
refuse  materials  which  are  employed  occasionally  for 
manuring  purposes  should  be  carefully  tested  for  cyanogen 
compounds  before  use. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  communication  from  the  Con- 
sul at  Leghorn  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  to  the  land  of  night  soil  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  that  he  has  lately  visited  the 
sewage  works  at  Bondy,  near  Paris,  where  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  cesspools  of  Paris  are  converted  into  "  pou- 
drette,"  a  portable  artificial  manure  ;  and  arrangements 
are  now  in  progress  to  extract  ammonia  by  distillation 


from  the  liquid  portion,  and  to  convert  it  into  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

A  large  number  of  drinking  waters  have  again  been 
submitted  for  examination.  Amongst  them  several  have 
been  found  contaminated  with  drainage  products,  and 
unfit  for  use. 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  on  the  occurrence  of  ergot  in  the 
case  of  grass  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed — his 
attention  having  been  directed  to  certain  instances  of 
injury  to  mares  in  foal,  kept  in  pastures  where  the  grass 
had  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed  the  grass,  on  examina- 
tion, being  found  to  be  attacked  by  ergot. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Council,  Dr.  Voelcker  made  an  analysis  of  a 
specimen  of  iron  slag,  produced  by  a  new  process,  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chemical  Committee  by 
Lord  Cathcart.  The  result  of  his  examination  shows 
that  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  moorland  and  peaty 
soils,  as  a  cheap  and  efficacious  substitute  for  lime. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  Chemical  Committee  was 
received,  and  the  committee  were  authorised  to  pre- 
pare it  for  publication  in  the  usual  agricultural  news- 
papers. 

Joint  Botanical  and  Journal  Committee.— 
Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the  committee 
had  received,  and  had  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  report 
of  the  judges  who  were  appointed  to  award  the  prize 
offered  by  Earl  Cathcart  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Potato  disease  and  its  prevention,  and  after  considering 
the  recommendations  made  in  that  report,  they  begged 
to  give  notice  that  at  the  next  Council  they  would 
ask  for  a  grant  of  ,£100  to  carry  out  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  judges.  They  proposed  that  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Lord  Cathcart,  Mr.  White- 
head, Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth Gibbs,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Carruthers,  be  appointed  to  consider  sugges- 
tions 2  and  3,  and,  if  they  think  it  desirable,  to  draw 
out  in  detail  a  scheme  for  farther  investigation  into  the 
growth  of  the  Potato,  and  the  incidence  of  the  Potato 
disease,  and  to  submit  such  scheme  to  the  Council. 
The  committee  further  recommended  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  should  carry  out  its 
own  independent  investigation,  but  as  far  as  possible 
in  concert  with  the  other  national  societies. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges  on  the 
competing  essays  : — 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  examine  the  essays  competing  for 
the  prize  of  j£ioo,  offered  by  Earl  Cathcart,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  Potato  disease,  and  its  prevention,  have  the 
honour  to  report  as  follows  : — 

They  have  examined  ninety-four  competing  essays,  and 
have  carefully  re-examined  twenty-three  selected  from  the 
total  number. 

They  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  recognition  of 
the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  some 
of  these  essays,  especially  in  the  collection  ot  facts  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  to  the 
various  theories  that  have  been  promulgated  as  to  its 
cause  and  prevention. 

The  theories  most  frequently  advanced  by  the  essayists, 
either  for  affirmation  or  contradiction,  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 


Cause. 
1.  Degeneration  of  the  tuber. 
1.   Fungus  on  the  tuber. 

3.  Wet    weather,    and  gene- 
rally superabundant  moisture. 


4.  Peronospora    infestans  at- 
tacking the  foliage. 


5.  Electricity. 

6.  Plethoric,  or  succulent,  or 
diseased  condition  of  the  plant 
caused  by  the  use  of  specific 
manures. 


Prevention. 

Use  of  new  sorts  for  planting. 

Steeping,  or  kiln-drying  the 
tuber  previous  to  planting. 

Use  of  lime  as  a  manure. 

Clumping,  tumping,  or  hil- 
lock-growing. Bending  haulm 
downwards,  clear  of  the  tubers. 
Tying  haulm  upright  to  stakes, 
or  growth  of  sorts  having 
erect  stalks. 

Dressing  haulm  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  &c. 

Cutting  off  tops  on  appear- 
ance of  disease. 

Sowing  disease  -  proof  sorts 
(either  specially  mentioned,  or 
generally,  as  very  early  and 
very  late  vigorous  sorts). 

Use  of  lightning-conductors  of 
various  modes  of  construction. 

Avoidance  of  the  use  of  cer- 
tain manures. 


A  number  of  other  theories  are  also  advanced,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  particularise  them.  Like  the  fore- 
going they  have,  probably  without  exception,  been  for 
many  years  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  Potato  growers,  or  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Amongst  the  94  essays  abundant  evidence  may  be  col- 
lected both  in  support  and  in  contradiction  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  theories  ;  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  that 
the  essayists  generally  consider  it  sufficient  to  assign  a 
cause  and  a  mode  of  prevention  of  the  Potato  disease, 
without  giving  any  scientifically  accurate  theory  of  their 
proposed  remedy,  or  sufficient  experimental  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements.  The  judges  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  admit  that  any  essayist  has  established  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  particularly  as  the  first  condition 
attached  to  the  offer  of  the  prize  is,  that  "  all  information 
contained  in  prize  essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience 
or  observation." 

Like  the  theories  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  made  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  do 
no  go  beyond  those  with  which  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists were  previously  familiar  ;  and,  as  regards  the 
botanical  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed  that  all 
the  essayists  appear  to  be  in  arrear  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  judges  have,  therefore,  but  with  much  regret,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
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conditions  *  on  which  the  prize  was  offered,  they  must 
recommend  the  Council  not  to  award  it  to  the  writer  of 
any  one  of  the  essays  that  have  come  before  them. 

The  judges  have  authority  to  say  that  Lord  Cathcart 
hopes  the  Council  will  apply  the  amount  of  his  intended 
prize  in  any  manner  that  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
may  seem  most  advantageous. 

Power  having  been  given  to  the  judges  to  report  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  grant  being  made  for  further  investi- 
gations into  the  incidence  and  prevention  of  the  Potato 
disease,  they  have  carefully  considered  this  question. 
They  are  much  impressed  with  the  national  importance, 
as  well  as  with  the  difficulties,  of  the  subject.  Therefore, 
while  considering  the  Society  might,  and  probably  would, 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  community  by  inaugurating 
a  sufficiently  extensive  inquiry,  they  feel  it  their  duty 
before  recommending  a  course  of  proceeding,  to  specially 
call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  no 
reliable  results  can  be  expected  unless  experiments  are 
made  simultaneously  at  many  different  places,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  years  in  succession. 

Presuming  that  the  Council  is  willing  to  grant  the 
funds  necessary  for  such  an  investigation,  the  judges  have 
drawn  up  a  scheme,  which  they  have  based  on  the 
following  facts  : — 

(1  )  The  natural  history  of  the  Potato  fungus,  from  the 
time  it  attacks  the  foliage  until  the  Potatos  are  harvested, 
is  now  well  known  ;  but  the  history  of  the  fungus  from 
the  Potato  harvest  until  its  reappearance  the  following 
year  is  at  present  entirely  unknown,  and  therefore  offers  a 
suitable  field  for  investigation. 

(2.)  The  Potato  fungus  does  not  usually  attack  the 
foliage  of  the  Potato  until  an  advanced  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
by  several  essayists,  as  well  as  previously  in  the  public 
press,  that  certain  sorts  of  Potatos  are  what  may  be 
termed  "disease  proof,"  on  one  or  other  of  the  following 
grounds  :—  ((7.)  That  the  haulm  dies  down  {and  the 
Potatos  arrive  at  maturity)  before  the  period  at  which  the 
Potato  fungus  commonly  makes  its  appearance.  {&.) 
That  certain  late  kinds  also  are,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, believed  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
Potato  fungus,  (c.)  That  certain  new  varieties  are  also 
able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungus. 

The  judges  therefore  recommend  :  — 

(i.)  That  a  sum  of  money  (say  £100)  be  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  a  competent  mycologist  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  the  life-history  of  the  Potato 
fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  in  the  interval  between  the 
injury  to  the  Potato  plant  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
fungus  in  the  following  year. 

{2.)  That  valuable  prizes  be  offered  for—  {a.)  The  best 
disease-proof  early  Potato,  (b.)  The  best  disease-proof 
late  Potato.  The  judges  appointed  to  award  these  prizes 
should  be  allowed  three  years  to  experiment  with  the 
competing  Potatos,  and  with  the  produce  of  those  kinds 
which  may  be  found  to  resist  disease,  in  reference  to  their 
cropping,  keeping,  and  cooking  qualities. 

(3.)  That  in  order  to  encourage  in  the  meantime  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  which  may  have  the  qualities 
already  indicated,  the  Council  should  offer  prizes  for 
disease-proof  Potatos  of  new  varieties,  to  be  sent  in  for 
competition  in  the  year  1878,  on  terms  and  conditions 
similar  to  those  already  recommended. 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  although  all  the  experi- 
mental trials  withthe  competing  Potatos  should  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  one  and  the  same  com- 
mittee, yet  that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  might  be  invited  to  aid  in  an 
investigation  of  such  magnitude,  on  the  ground  that  the 
interest  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  prevention  of  the 
Potato  disease  does  not  yield  in  gravity  to  that  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Charles  Whitehead, 
John  Algernon  Clarke, 
William  Carruthers, 
H.  M.  Jenkins. 

Botanical. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  met  twice,  and  made  two 
reports.  He  also  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
consulting  botanist  for  1S73  : — 

The  principal  work  of  the  Consulting  Botanist  during 
the  past  year  has  consisted  in  the  examination  of  seeds, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  determining  their  germinating 
qualities,  and  their  freedom  from  impurities.  By  his 
advice,  some  members  of  the  Society  have  been  prevented 
from  introducing  the  baneful  Dodder  into  their  fields. 

The  report  on  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  Potato  disease  was  published  in  the 
Journal  for  the  year,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  Dodder,  and  of  its  injurious  action  on  plants,  in  con- 
nection with  its  attacking  a  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips. 

The  Consulting  Botanist  is  at  present  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating, in  its  botanical  aspects,  the  injurious  effects  pro- 
duced by  grasses  affected  by  ergot  on  brood-mares 
belonging  to  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  he  proposes  to 
publish  the  results  in  the  next  volume  of  the  'Journal. 
•  (Signed)  William  Carruthers. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

House. — Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  reported 
that  the  committee  had  met  twice  and  made  two 
reports.  They  recommended  that  the  front  of  the  house 
should  be  repainted  in  the  spring. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Implement. — Mr.  T.  C  Booth  reported  that  the 
committee  had  met  seven  times  and  made  six  reports. 
He  also  presented  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  committee  : — I.  That  fines  for  the  non-exhibition 
of  implements  be  abolished,  as  the  exhibitors  are  now 
charged  for  all  showyard  accommodation  and  for  the 
entries  in  the  catalogue.  2.  That  a  fine  of  2s.  6</.  per 
reference  card  be  imposed  on  exhibitors  who  do  not 

*  The  judges  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize,  unless  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  essays  deserving  of  it. 


(Signed) 


comply  with  the  general  regulations  concerning  them. 
3.  That  the  trials  of  implements  at  Bedford  commence 
on  Monday,  July  6,  1S74.  4.  That  roots,  hay,  and 
straw  be  provided  for  the  trial  of  carts  and  waggons  at 
Bedford.  5.  That  50  acres  of  old  sward  and  15  acres 
of  Clover  be  requested  for  the  trials  of  1875. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes. — Mr.  Milward  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  committee  had  revised  the  Bedford  prize 
sheet,  and  made  several  alterations.  They  had  met 
twice  and  made  two  reports  to  the  Council. — This 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  following  alterations  were 
made  in  the  rules  printed  in  the  prize-sheet  : — 

To  be  omitted. — No  3d  prize  will  be  given  unless  at 
least  six  animals  be  exhibited,  and  no  2d  prize  will  be 
given  unless  at  least  three  animals  be  exhibited,  and  in 
fchorthorn  classes  no  4th  prize  will  be  given  unless  at 
least  ten  animals  be  exhibited,  except  on  the  special 
recommendation  of  the  judges. 

To  be  added. — The  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  determining  all  disputed  cases  as  to  qualification,  &c, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Council  shall  be  final  in  all 
respects.  The  exhibitor  of  any  animal  at  the  Society's 
country  meeting  shall  be  required  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  his  certificate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards, 
if  called  upon  by  them  to  do  so.  Until  the  required 
proof  has  been  furnished,  the  prize  may  be  withheld,  and 
the  exhibitor  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
stewards,  be  prohibited  by  the  Council  from  exhibiting 
at  the  Society's  country  meetings. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  offering 
for  the  shows  of  1874  and  1S75  prizes  for  mules  and 
asses  to  the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  classes  as 
those  offered  by  the  same  gentleman  at  the  Hull 
country  meeting.  After  the  Earl  of  Powis  and  the 
Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton  had  advocated  the  expe- 
diency of  offering  prizes  for  these  animals,  it  was 
decided  to  accept  Mr.  Pease's  offer  with  thanks. 

General  Bedford. — Lord  Kesteven  reported  that 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  agreement  with 
the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  Bedford  be  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  secretary  ;  that  the  special  prizes  offered 
by  the  Bedford  local  committee  be  added  to  the  stock 
prize-sheet  ;  and  that  Lord  Charles  Russell's  offer  of 
a  cup  value  £$0,  with  a  purse  of  £$0,  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  farm  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  be  accepted, 
with  thanks  to  his  lordship. — This  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  Council  decided  to  offer  a  second  prize  of  ^"50, 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  adjudication,  and  to  arrange 
the  conditions  of  competition.  The  Journal  Committee 
were  also  instructed  to  appoint  the  judges  and  arrange 
for  a  report  on  the  competition. 

Selection.— Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  (chairman), 
reported  that  the  committee  had  met  five  times  and 
made  four  reports  to  the  Council. 

Education. — Col.  Kingscote,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  met  six  times,  and  made  six  reports. 
A  letter  from  the  head-master  of  the  Bedfordshire 
County  School,  suggesting  alterations  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme,  had  been  laid  before  the  committee,  and 
they  had  directed  the  secretary  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Morris,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  brought 
before  the  congress  of  head-masters  of  county  and  other 
middle-class  schools,  to  be  shortly  held  in  London. — 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
reported  that  the  surveyor  had  the  authority  of  the 
local  committee  for  saying  that  the  levelling,  draining, 
and  removal  of  fences  would  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  present  month,  and  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  railway  sidings.  The 
Showyard  Contracts  Committee  had  met  eight  times, 
and  made  as  many  reports  to  the  Council. — This 
report  was  adopted. 

Veterinary.— Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  grant  of  £150  to 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  be  paid  for  the  current 
year  in  two  instalments,  as  usual  During  the  year 
they  had  met  twice,  and  made  two  reports  to  the 
Council.  They  had  received  from  Professor  Simonds 
two  reports,  one  on  the  parasitic  lung  disease  of  lambs, 
and  the  other  on  the  health  of  the  animals  of  the  farm, 
in  addition  to  a  previous  report  on  the  latter  subject 
already  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Professor  Simonds' 
reports  :— 

Health  0/ Animals  of  the  Farm. — The  chief  occurrence 
of  importance  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  has  been 
the  outbreak  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  blood-poisoning 
in  the  western  counties.  In  the  first  case,  some  sheep 
died  from  blood-poisoning  as  far  back  as  last  August. 
The  carcases  were  skinned  and  opened  in  a  field  adjacent 
to  the  premises,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flesh, 
which  was  preserved  for  the  dogs,  was  subsequently 
eaten  in  the  same  pasture.  In  close  proximity  to  this 
field  and  also  to  the  farmstead  is  a  pond  of  stagnant 
water,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  stables  and 
yards,  and  also  the  surface-water  from  the  field  in  ques- 
tion. Eleven  horses  were  on  the  farm  at  this  time  ;  and 
on  Aug.  23  a  4-year-old,  which  was  at  pasture  in  the 
field  already  mentioned,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
in  about  24  hours.  The  carcase  was  opened  in  the 
straw-yard,  about  10  yards  from  the  pond,  and  the 
viscera  were  buried  in  close  proximity  to  it.  On  October  3 
a  5-year-old  horse  was  attacked,  and  died  in  about  three 
hours,  the  carcase  being  similarly  dealt  with  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  This  death  was  followed  by  others  ;  so 
that  by  October  27— the  day  on  which  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  College — four  horses  were 


dead,  and  others  reported  to  be  rapidly  sinking.  Two 
pigs,  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  two  ferrets,  which  had  eaten  of 
the  same  flesh,  were  also  dead  ;  and  a  labourer,  who  had 
removed  the  carcase  of  the  horse  which  died  on  October  3 
to  an  adjacent  village,  to  be  boiled  down  for  pigs'  food, 
died  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  lead  his 
medical  attendant  to  believe  that  his  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  that  proceeding.  By  November  1  seven  horses 
had  died,  and  it  was  shown  unmistakably  that  death,  in 
the  last  case,  had  resulted  from  blood-poisoning.  All  the 
horses  which  had  died  had  drunk  regularly  of  the  pond 
water,  but  only  one  of  the  four  which  escaped.  The  lacts 
of  the  case  all  pointed  to  the  pond  water  as  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  any 
further  injury  being  done.  Professor  Simonds  also 
describes  three  other  cases  (one  of  which  is  still  under  in- 
vestigation), and  a  number  of  experiments  ;  but  at  present 
no  conclusions  can  be  safely  arrived  at,  beyond  the  deadly 
nature  and  easy  transmissibility  of  blood  diseases  from 
animal  to  animal  of  different  species. 

Parasitic  Lung  Disease  of  Lambs. — A  list  of  questions 
was  issued  last  year  to  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  under  what 
conditions  this  disease  is  most  prevalent,  and  various  ex- 
periments have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  further  light  on  the  development  of  the  worm  or 
worms  which  are  the  cause  of  the  malady.  These  experi- 
ments cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  successful.  It  is, 
however,  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  more  than 
one  variety  of  thread-worm  finds  its  way  into  the  air- 
passages  of  the  lungs  of  sheep.  Of  the  "  long-strongle  " 
of  Dr.  Cobbold  (Gordius  of  Dr.  Crisp)  even  less  is  known, 
with  reference  to  its  natural  history  and  development, 
than  of  the  Strongylus  filaria,  or  common  lung-worm. 
Both  species  are  believed  to  undergo  important 
developmental  stages  out  of  the  body  of  the  sheep  during 
this  time,  in  the  soil,  or^in  the  plants  of  ordinary  pasturage, 
or  in  artificially  cultivated  Clovers  and  grasses.  On  farms 
on  which  the  disease  exists,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  to  keep  lambs  from  pastures,  and  from  Clover 
and  other  layers  which  had  been  fed  with  sheep  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  year.  Experience  has  shown  that 
lambs  dropped  on  Turnips,  and  allowed  to  run  before  the 
ewes,  and  later  on  fed  on  Tares  and  similar  green  food, 
and  on  Cabbages  specially  cultivated  to  come  in  about 
weaning  time,  are  comparatively  free  from  attacks  of  the 
lung-worm.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  disease  is 
kept  active  when  the  system  of  renewing  the  flock  of  ewes 
from  lambs  bred  and  reared*on  the  farm  is  adopted.  In 
Lincolnshire,  during  the  summer,  the  ewes  are  fed  on 
permanent  pasture  and  new  seeds,  after  harvest  on  the 
stubbles  and  Clover  and  other  eddishes  until  they  are 
broken  up  for  Wheat,  when  they  go  on  Turnips,  follow- 
ing the  hoggets  ;  in  many  instances  the  tups  are  put  to 
the  ewes  while  they  are  feeding  on  new  seeds.  Ewes  and 
lambs  are  soon  removed  from  Turnips  to  the  new  seeds 
and  pastures,  where  they  remain  until  weaning  time,  when 
the  lambs  are  put  on  the  pastures  "  until  they  become 
settled,"  when  they  are  removed  to  the  Clover  eddishes, 
or  to  the  Clovers  grazed  previously  with  the  ewes  and 
lambs,  or  occasionally  to  white  Clovers  grazed  two  years 
in  succession.  The  young  animals  are  thus,  during  the 
most  dangerous  periods  of  their  lives,  kept  on  land  and 
on  food  the  most  likely  to  infest  them  with  the  parasites, 
which  having,  in  the  form  of  ova  or  embryonic  worms, 
been  coughed  up  by  infected  sheep,  have  undergone  a 
further  development  fitting  them  for  dwelling  within  the 
respiratory  organs,  the  habitat  in  which  they  become 
sexually  mature,  and  give  rise  to  organic  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  their  enormous  multiplication.  It  also  appears 
that  the  lambs  which  are  diseased  to  a  serious  extent,  are 
changed  about  from  pasture  to  pasture,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  and  thus  distribute  broadcast  myriads  of  ova 
and  immature  worms  over  the  whole  farm,  to  become  in 
due  time  the  cause  of  disease  in  lambs  which  are  yet 
unborn. 

The  standing  committees  for  the  year  1S74  were 
appointed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  Red-Polled  Herdbook,  asking  the  Council 
to  adopt  a  "standard  description"  of  that  breed; 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  that  it  was 
a  question  for  the  judges  at  the  country  meetings  to 
decide  whether  the  animals  exhibited  were  duly  qualified 
for  competition  in  the  classes  in  which  they  were 
entered. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Belgian  Minister,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  prize-sheet  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Breeding  Animals  and  Agricultural 
Implements  to  be  held  next  year  at  Brussels,  com- 
mencing on  June  27.  Communications  from  intending 
exhibitors  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  M. 
Parisel,  Rue  Verte,  No.  66,  Bruxelles. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
anniversary  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  fixed 
for  January  21,  1S74. 

Inverness  Show,  1S74. — The  committee  have  sug- 
gested premiums  to  the  amount  of  ,£2022,  being  an 
increase  over  what  was  offered  at  Inverness  in  1865  of 
^722,  and  about  ^250  more  than  what  was  awarded  at 
Stirling  this  year. 

District  Shows. — The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
district  shows  held  a  meeting  on  November  26,  when 
it  was  reported  that  the  Society's  premiums  and  medals 
had  been  in  operation  in  314  districts  of  Scotland 
during  the  past  year.  The  committee,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  suggestion  made  at  the  general  meeting 
in  January  last,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  that  the 
grants  to  local  shows  should  be  extended,  recom- 
mended that  for  1874  the  number  of  cattle  districts 
should  be  increased  from  8  to  10  ;  of  the  districts  for 
horse  premiums,  from  4  to  6  ;  and  of  sheep  districts, 
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rom  S  to  10,  adding  a  medium  silver  medal  to  the  1st 
prize,  and  giving  a  money  premium,  in  place  of  a 
minor  silver  medal,  as  a  3d  prize.  This,  with  some 
additional  districts  for  medals,  will  make  the  amount 
to  be  offered  about  £1100,  or  nearly  ,£315  in  excess  of 
what  it  was  this  year. 

Cottage  Competitions.  —  The  Society's  money  pre- 
miums and  medals  have  been  offered  in  46  parishes, 
and  reports  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  30. 
A  number  of  new  applications  were  added  to  the  list 
for  1S75,  making  the  sum  to  be  offered  upwards  of 
,£130,  being  an  increase  on  the  sum  offered  this  year. 

Stirling  Sho-o,  1S73. —  Trial  of  reapers  :  The  Board, 
on  a  report  by  the  local  committee  at  Stirling,  awarded 
a  medium  gold  medal  to  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard, 
Bedford,  for  their  European  reaper  ;  a  minor  gold 
medal  to  Messrs.  Samuelson  &  Co.,  Banbury,  for  their 
Royal  self-raking  reaper  ;  and  a  similar  medal  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wood,  London,  for  his  combined  reaper  and 
mower. 

Trial  of  potato-diggers  :  The  local  committee  having 
selected  three  potato-diggers  invented  by  Mr.  Corbett, 
and  made  by  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Peele,  Perseverance 
Ironworks,  Shrewsbury,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A. 
&  J.  Main,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  Messrs.  Kemp, 
Murray  &  Nicholson,  Stirling ;  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Cathcart,  Ayr,  the  Board  awarded  the  Society's  medium 
gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Corbett  &  Peele. 

Trial  of  self-delivering  reapers  :  On  a  report  by  the 
local  committee,  the  directors  awarded  a  medium  gold 
medal  to  Messrs.  7.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  for  their 
International  reaper  ;  a  minor  gold  medal  to  Messrs. 
Samuelson  &  Co.,  Banbury,  for  their  Royal  stlf-raking 
reaper  ;  and  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wood, 
London,  for  his  Champion  reaper  ;  a  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  J.  Bisset  &  Sons,  Blairgowrie  ;  and  a  medium 
silver  medal  to  Messrs.  James  D.  Allan  &  Sons,  Cult- 
hill,  Dunkeld,  for  their  back  delivery  machines. 

Inquiry  into  the  Potato  Disease. — The  special  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  having  considered  the  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their  reply,  recommended 
that  no  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  should  take 
place  until  the  result  of  the  premium  oflered  by  the 
President  of  the  English  Society  was  made  known  : 
which  was  approved  of. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
At  a  recent  meeting  with  his   constituents  Mr.  J. 
Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  made  the  following  remarks  on 
some  important  agricultural  subjects  : — 

Local  Taxation. — With  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  rates  in  the  counties,  although  he  was  not  one 
to  find  fault,  or  to  say  that  the  expenditure  had  not 
generally  been  administered  well,  at  the  same  there 
was  no  doubt  that  these  taxes  were  administered  by  a 
body  who  were  irresponsible  to  those  who  paid  them, 
and  it  was  clear  that  taxation  and  representation  must 
go  together.  They  must  have  County  Boards,  elected 
altogether  or  in  part  by  the  ratepayers.  This  question 
affected  not  only  the  hereditary  owner,  the  rural 
occupier,  and  the  farmer,  but  it  affected  inhabitants  of 
towns,  for  the  latter  bore  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
burden  than  the  former.  He  thought  the  proposal  of 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  that  some  proportion  of  the  taxation 
should  be  paid  from  imperial  sources  towards  asylums, 
police,  and  sanitary  matters,  a  fair  one.  Last  session 
they  attempted  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
It  was  proposed  that  woodlands  and  game  should  be 
rated.  At  present  he  held  that  game  was  virtually 
rated  when  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  for  if  a  farmer 
took  the  game  he  had  to  pay  extra  for  it ;  while  if  the 
owner  retained  is,  or  let  it  to  a  third  party,  it  was  not 
rated.  He  had  hoped  they  had  settled  this  question 
in  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  As  to 
the  question  of  woodlands,  it  did  appear  to  him  un- 
fair that  while  a  man  might  have  a  quantity  of  land  as 
woodlands  which  was  not  liable  to  be  rated,  the 
moment  it  was  put  under  cultivation  the  tenant  had  to 
pay  rates  for  it. 

Land  Reform. — He  found  in  his  recent  speech  Mr. 
Bright  had  reiterated  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
land  reform.  He  read  Mr.  Bright's  definition  of  "free 
land,"  and  said  the  meaning  of  it  was  this — that  it 
should  be  as  easy  to  buy  and  sell  land  as  any  property. 
He  fully  endorsed  Mr.  Bright's  views ;  he  did  so  as  a 
man  having  all  his  interests  in  landed  property,  but 
he  did  so  believing  the  freer  they  made  the  purchase  of 
land  the  better  was  it  cultivated,  and  the  better  both 
for  occupier  and  landowner.  However  much  they 
might  set  free  the  land  of  England  for  purchase  and 
sale,  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  never  find  it 
sub-divided  into  the  small  plots  and  occupancies  some 
anticipated.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  ever 
experience  the  elysium  of  each  man  being  settled  on  a 
six-acre  plot.  Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  community  if  such  were  the  case.  A  man  under 
such  circumstances  might  produce  more  poultry  and 
eggs,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  grow  corn.  Corn 
was  grown  most  upon  the  large  well-stocked  and  well- 
cultivated  farms. 

Agricultural  Progress. — Some,  however,  were  in- 
clined to  take  a  rather  gloomy  view  of  the  present 
position,  and  to  say  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
imports  both  of  corn  and  of  meat,  and  that  there  was 
a  great  risk  that  England  would   not  be  able  to  feed 


her  own  people.  His  friend,  Mr.  Reed,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Norfolk,  the  other 
day  said  that  agriculture  had  been  at  a  stand-still  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He  did  not  think  agriculture  had 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  other  things — that  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  Land  Laws— but  still  it  had  pro- 
gressed. Although  the  best  farms  such  as  they 
had  in  Norfolk  might  not  have  improved,  still 
the  secondary  class  had  materially  improved.  They 
saw  good  farming  spreading  more  and  more  over 
the  country.  Comparing  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce  and  live  stock  within  the  last  10  months 
they  had  the  following  results  :  —  Live  stock, 
^4,782,792;  animal  food,  £n,Sio,S7i  ;  dairy  pro- 
duce, ^11,255,589  ;  breadstuff's,  ,£42,256,315  ; 
making  a  total  of  ,£65, 322,255.  But  whilst  there  was 
thus  an  increase  of  about  £5,000,000,  they  must  not 
think  that  the  agriculture  of  England  had  been  standing 
still  during  that  time.  The  increase  of  live  stock  in 
England  had  been  340,000  more  cattle  in  1S73  than  in 
1S72,  and  1,500,000  sheep  as  compared  with  the  same 
year.  If  they  put  the  cattle  at  the  very  modest  sum 
of  j£io  per  head,  and  the  sheep  at  £2  per  head,  they 
had  an  increase  of  something  like  £6,400,000  in  1872 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  If  they  compared 
iS73with  1871  we  had  an  increase  of  626,000  cattle, 
which  at  £10  per  had  amounted  to  £6,260,000,  and 
2,300,000  sheep,  which  at  £2  each  was  ,£4, 600, 000  ; 
or  a  total  of  ^10,860,000.  Thus  the  value  of 
live  stock  in  England  was  in  1873  more  than 
six  millions  above  1872,  and  nearly  11  millions 
above  1871.  As  to  Ireland,  a  country  which 
had  been  ruined,  as  a  great  statesman  had  said  on 
Saturday,  the  increase  of  cattle  in  1S73  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  83,000,  which,  at  ;£8  each,  amounted 
to  .£664,000 ;  and  219,000  sheep,  at  £2  each, 
^440,000  ;  or  a  total  increase  of  stock  in  Ireland  of 
£1,100,000.  A  friend  of  his,  a  farmer  in  Ireland, 
recently  told  him  that  he  thought  he  never  saw  the 
Irish  farmer  doing  so  well  as  at  the  present  moment. 
He  thought  these  facts  a  tolerable  answer  to  the  state- 
ment that  Ireland  had  been  ruined  in  her  material 
prosperity  by  the  present  legislation,  and  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  consolatory  fact  to  know  from  the  figures  he 
had  quoted  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  importations,  but  that  the 
English  farmer  and  tenant  were  more  than  making  up 
for  the  dry  seasons  of  1S68  and  1S70.  It  showed  that 
the  British  farmer,  if  they  would  but  set  him  at  liberty, 
was  able  not  only  to  provide  food  for  the  millions  of 
artisans  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  contribute  his 
share  to  that  of  other  countries.  They  must  look  at 
this  increase  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  ;  and 
they  must  remember  that  although  prices  had  been 
higher  than  ever  before,  yet  the  working  classes  had 
never  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  life  so  much  as  now. 


The  Labourer.  —As  an  owner  of  land  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  of 
whose  wrongs  they  had  heard  so  much,  was  now  better 
paid  than  before.  He  was  struck  with  a  letter  from 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Arch,  in  Canada,  which  he  saw  the 
other  day,  and  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  con- 
ditions asked  by  Mr.  Arch  for  the  agricultural  emigrants 
to  Canada.  Mr.  Arch  wished  to  have  houses  built  for 
them  before  they  went,  and  other  things  provided.  In 
the  letter  alluded  to  the  writer  said  the  old  Canadian 
settlers,  who  had  had  to  rough  it,  were  astonished  that 
Mr.  Arch  should  expect  such  provisions  to  be  made  for 
his  emigrants,  while  they  went  out  to  nothing,  and  had 
to  work  their  way.  Mr.  Arch,  in  reply,  points  out 
that  the  circumstances  are  now  different  to  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  settlers ;  that  the  English 
agricultural  labourers  had  now  greater  comforts  and 
advantages  at  home.  As  to  the  misery  of  the  agricul- 
tural population — and  he  granted  there  had  been  much 
— their  condition  was  now  much  improved.  This  was 
really  admitted  by  Mr.  Arch,  who,  in  going  out  to 
Canada,  said  the  English  agricultural  labourers  should 
not  go  there  unless  they  could  give  them  better  things 
than  the  original  settlers  had  received,  as  they  had 
better  things  at  home.  He  rejoiced  to  think  there  was 
thus  a  prospect  of  keeping  our  agricultural  labourers  at 
home,  for  there  was  plenty  of  ivork  for  them.  He 
confessed  he  did  not  want  to  lose  the  best  of  the  blood 
and  sinew  ol  the  country.  It  might  be  that  they  would 
found  new  families  and  make  happy  homes  out  there  ; 
but  he  would  rather  make  them  happy  at  home, 
knowing  they  would  be  well  paid  for  their  labour. 

Land  Improvement. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
Lord  Salisbury  moved  for  a  committee  upon  the  land 
question.  They  were  not  in  favour  of  removing  what 
was  a  great  difficulty  on  the  land  question.  Many  of 
the  owners  of  land  were  really  not  the  owners,  as  they 
only  had  a  life  interest  in  it,  and  to  improve  it  they 
must  rob  both  their  families  and  themselves.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  life 
interests,  so  that  a  man  might  deal  in  land  the  same 
as  any  other  property.  As  to  tenant-right,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  an  agricultural  tenant  should  sit  down 
and  cultivate  his  farm,  and  yet  be  liable  to  be 
removed  by  six  months'  or  twelve  months'  notice, 
without  any  compensation  for  his  unexhausted  im- 
provements. He  did  not  allude  to  arbitrary  removals, 
because  these  did  not  occur  so  often  as  some  people 
were  led  to  imagine  ;  but  he  meant  removals  caused 
by  death  and  other  things.     If  a  tenant  could  not  get 


the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements  it  would  be 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  very  best  farming. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  thing, 
but  the  difficulty  was  in  working  out  the  details — it  was 
difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  the  improvements  had 
not  been  exhausted,  and  how  much  they  should 
charge  the  incoming  tenant.  The  details  in  the 
framing  of  a  Tenant-right  Act  would  be  very- 
difficult  to  settle,  but  he  had  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  some  of  the  agricultural  representatives  to 
work  them  out  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  only  right  that  a  just  and  equitable  Tenant-right 
Bill  should  be  passed  for  the  agricultural  occupiers  of 
the  land.  There  was  another  question  upon  which  he 
had  had  something  to  do  for  the  last  two  sessions.  He 
referred  to  the  Game  Laws.  He  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  because  it  brought  people  into  the  country, 
and  did  good  ;  but  he  thought  the  over-preservation  of 
game  a  great  evil ;  and  if  the  land  was  to  be  properly 
cultivated,  the  tenant  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
checking  the  quantity  of  ground  game  upon  his  farm. 
He  had  the  honour  of  sitting  on  the  Game  Laws 
Committee,  all  the  members  of  which  were  unanimous 
that  the  over-preservation  of  rabbits  and  hares  was  a 
great  evil,  and  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  joint 
right  to  kill  the  ground  game ;  and  they  made  a 
recommendation  that  landlords  should  make  arrange- 
ments with  their  tenants  to  that  effect.  This  being  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  he  proposed  that  this  be 
made  compulsory,  but  he  failed  to  carry  it.  Failing 
in  that,  he  voted  for  excluding  hares  and  rabbits  from 
the  Game  Laws.  He  would  rather  have  these  things 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner  than  the  occupier,  but  he 
would  rather  forego  this  than  it  should  be  made  a  bone 
of  contention. 


Farmers'   Clubs. 


SMITHFIELD. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Council  to  the 
general  meeting,  for  which  we  could  not  find  room 
last  week]  : — 

The  Council  begs  to  lay  before  the  general  meeting 
the  following  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  past 
year  : 

The  Council  has  held  three  meetings,  which  have  as 
usual  been  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
routine  business  the  following  subjects  have  had  the 
Council's  careful  consideration  : — 

I.  The  preparation  of  the  prize  sheet  (or  the  present 
show.  The  Council  resolved  to  make  the  following 
alterations,  viz.  : — To  discontinue  the  classes  for  Long- 
horned  cattle.  To  increase  the  prizes  for  Irish  and 
cross-bred  cattle,  also  for  Kentish  and  long  and 
short  woolled  cross-bred  sheep. 

The  Council  determined  to  continue  for  the  present 
show  the  following  special  rules  which  were  in  force 
last  year,  viz.  : — 

"1.  That  no  animal  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs)  exhibited 
at  any  other  show  within  one  month  previous  to  Decem- 
ber 5!  1873,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield 
Club's  show  this  year. 

"  2.  That  each  exhibitor  be  required  to  certify  that  any 
animal  to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhibition  at  the  Smithfield 
Club's  show  this  year  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be, 
shown  at  any  other  exhibition  within  one  month  previous 
to  December  5,  r873. 

"3.  That  all  animals  undergo  a  veterinary  examina- 
tion previous  to  being  admitted  at  the  doors  of"  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall ;  and  that  suitable  covering  be  constructed 
over  the  outer  yard,  to  enable  this  to  be  properly 
carried  out. 

"4.  That  the  exhibitor  shall  send,  with  each  animal,  a 
certificate  that  it  has  not  been,  for  14  days  previous  to  its 
leaving  home  for  the  Smithfield  Club's  show,  in  contact 
with  any  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. " 

Before  adopting  the  rule  prohibiting  animals  exhibited 
within  a  month  previously  being  sent  to  the  Club's 
show,  the  Council  endeavoured  to  elicit  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  at  the  general  meeting  regard- 
ing it.  The  subject  was,  however,  then  unanimously 
left  to  the  Council.  It  has  been  resolved  to  consider  at 
the  next  meeting,  in  February,  whether  or  not  this  rule 
shall  be  again  enforced. 

II.  The  Council  having  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis  to  renew  the  prize  for  an  instrument  for 
slaughtering  animals,  appointed  judges  duly  qualified 
to  adjudicate  on  the  instruments  sent  in  for  competition, 
and  they  decided  that  none  possessed  sufficient  merit 
to  receive  the  prize.  The  Council  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  voting  its  thanks  to  the  proprietors  of 
slaughter-houses  who  kindly  furnished  animals  for  the 
judges'  experiments,  also  to  the  judges  for  the  services 
they  rendered. 

III.  The  Council  decided  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  last  general  meeting,  that  iron  troughs 
should  be  provided  by  the  Club  for  all  animals  coming 
to  the  show,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  being  brought 
from  other  exhibitions. 

IV.  In  order  to  ensure  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
merits  of  all  stock  exhibited,  and  also  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  an  umpire  in  the  case  of  equality 
of  votes  in  deciding  the  champion  prizes,  the  Council 
has  determined  that  there  shall  be  three  set  of  judges 
{of  three  each  for  cattle),  and  the  same  for  sheep, 
instead  of  two  sets,  as  hitherto.  The  result  has  been 
mobt  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  hour  by  which 
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the  judges'  work  has  been  completed  this  year,  and 
also  as  to  adjudication  of  the  champion  prizes. 

V  The  Council  has  to  express  its  thanks  to  the 
local'  authorities  (viz.,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  for  having  again  selected  a  convenient  and 
suitable  place  for  the  reception  of  animals  in  case  any 
might  have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of  disease. 
The  Council  has  also  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  Vicar 
of  Islington  for  the  Divine  Service  given  on  Sunday 
last,  especially  for  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  attend- 
ing the  show,  and  which  appears  to  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  men. 

VI.  The  Council  has  prepared  the  house  list,  with 
the  names  of  16  of  the  members,  from  which  they 
recommend  the  eight  to  be  elected  to  replace  the 
councillors  who  retire  this  year.  The  voting  papers 
have  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Club  qualified  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  alteration  of  the  bye-laws 
determined  upon  last  year. 

VII.  The  Council  lays  before  the  meeting  the 
printed  copies  of  the  annual  balance-sheet  up  to 
December  I  inst.,  duly  audited,  showing  balances  in 
hand  amounting  to  /27S6  l&s.  4^.,  and  invested 
stock  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols,  ^4957  V-  ¥■  Jhe 
Club  has  to  receive  the  usual  ,£1000  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  Company  for  the  present  show,  and  against 
these  amounts  in  hand  there  will,  as  usual,  be  the 
prizes  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  present 
show  to  be  paid. 

VIII.  The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  no  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  was  presented  for  admission,  and  further  that 
the  animals  in  the  show  remain  perfectly  healthy  at  the 
present  time. 

IX.  The  Council  has  to  express  their  regret  at  the 
loss  which  the  Club  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  senior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club,  and  who  has  held  office  since  the 
year  1844. 

X.  The  Council  has  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  enrolled  his 
name  among  the  members  of  the  Club  early  in  the 
present  year. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  has  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  character  of  this  year's  exhibition  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Club.  They  beg  to 
express  their  anxiety  to  be  favoured  from  time  to  time 
with  suggestions  of  any  improvements  that  may  appear 
to  the  members  to  be  desirable,  and  such  suggestions 
will  at  all  times  receive  careful  consideration. — By 
order  of  the  Council,  (Signed) 

B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec. 


Mr.  John  Coleman  proposed  the  "  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society."     Mr.  Randell  replied. 

Mr.  Finlay  Dun  proposed  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College. 

Mr.  E.  Bowly  replied  for  the  College,  and  gave  the 
health  of  the  Chairman,  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  and  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  value  of  the  College  system  of  mental  culture. 

Mr.  Edward  Holland's  health  was  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  with  much  regret  at  his  absence  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  domestic  trial  that  caused  it. 

The  health  of  the  visitors  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T. 
Bowstead,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Jabez  Turner  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  who  acknowledged  gladly  the 
many  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  received  from  members  of  the  Club. 
Among  these  the  name  of  Professor  Wrightson  was 
especially  prominent.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  carried  unanimously,  that  Professor  Wright- 
son,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  be  President  of 
the  Club  for  the  year  1S74. 


The  Agricultural  Labourer.  By  a  Wykehamist 
Reprinted  from  Fraser's  Magazine,  with  a  Preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Longmans,  London. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  invest  a  shilling  and  buy 
this  little  book.  It  is  very  readable,  and  withal  whole- 
some reading  for  both  master  and  man.  Candid  and 
unprejudiced,  advocating  ends  which  might  very  well 
be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  wrangle 
hitherto  by  both  parties  to  it.  And  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's preface  says  as  much  :  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
dependent argument  in  addition  on  its  own  account. 
We  select  a  single  paragraph  : — 

"  Our  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
the  able,  thoughtful,  and  hearty  manner  in  which  he  has 
investigated  and  handled  the  whole  question —perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  the  present  day.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  satisfied  that  if,  by  honest  industry,  the  labourer  can 
attain  a  power,  in  all  disputes,  to  assert  his  due,  and  be 
independent  of  the  employer,  he  will,  equally,  have 
attained  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  be  independent  of 
the  agitator  and  revolutionist." 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
The  annual  London  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College  Club  was  held  at  the  "  London "  on 
Tuesday,  December  9,  when  a  large  party  of  old 
Cirencester  collegians  assembled  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied  by 
the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts.  Many 
distinguished  visitors  were  present,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  discussion, 
which,  as  usual,  followed  the  discussion  of  dinner. 

The  same  subject,  "  What  are  the  conditions  which 
render  it  desirable  to  lay  down  arable  land  to  grass  ?  " 
had  been  partially  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club 
in  Hull  last  July,  but  its  importance  and  interest  fully 
justified  its  resumption  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Chairman  dwelt  upon 
the  increasing  demand  for  animal  food,  and  the  scarcity 
of  labour  in  this  country,  as  reasons  for  converting, 
from  arable  to  pasture  much  of  our  poorer  clay  land. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  spoke  of  the  subject  as  connected 
with  the  increased  use  of  steam  cultivation. 

Mr.  Charles  Randell  held  that  light  land  should 
never  be  laid  down,  that  a  greater  amount  of  meat 
would  be  obtained  by  a  proper  succession  of  green 
crops  even  on  heavy  lands,  and  that  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England  the  laying  down  land  to  grass  is 
often  an  unprofitable  work. 

Mr.  F.  Dun  pointed  out  that  although  the  cost  of 
labour  might  be  reduced  from  40^.  to  5*.  an  acre  by  the 
substitution  of  grass  for  arable  land,  yet  with  energetic 
management  the  return  of  profit  would  be  greater  on 
well  farmed  land  under  the  plough. 

Mr.  John  Coleman  considered  high  farming  so  much 
more  common  upon  arable  than  on  grass  land,  that  in 
the  comparison  of  profits  the  latter  is  often  unfairly 
depreciated. 

The  aspects  of  the  question,  as  affected  by  tempera- 
ture, latitude,  and  rainfall,  were  next  considered  by 
Messrs.  Booth,  Jenkins,  and  others. 

After  the  toasts  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  had  been  loyally  received,  the  Chair- 
man, in  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College  Club,"  gave  a  short  sketch  of  its  first 
formation  at  the  Warwick  meeting  in  1858.  Since  that 
time  it  had  seen  some  vicissitudes,  but  was  now  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Its  members  by  their  asso- 
ciated and  individual  efforts  had  been  able  to  do  much 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science. — In  reply- 
ing to  the  toast  Mr.  Roberts  referred  to  the  pleasure  of 
maintaining  college  friendships  in  after  life,  and  hoped 
that  the  younger  members  would  carry  on  with  vigour 
the  series  of  field  experiments  that  have  now  been 
conducted  by 
years. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Derbyshire  Prize  Farms. — The  following  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  judges'  report  on  the  Derbyshire 
farm  competition  for  the  special  prizes  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  over 
200  acres. 


condition. 

and  reared  on  the  farm,  and  fed  oft"  fat  at  three  years 
old.      One   hundred    and    fifty    Lincoln    and    cross- 
bred ewes  are  put  to   the    ram  ;    the  progeny,    one 
to  a  ewe  !  are   fed  off  and   sold  after  being  sheared. 
Extra  sheep  are  bought  and  fatted  when  the  root  crop 
is   good.      Very   few   Turnips   are   carted   off.      The 
Swedes  and  white  Turnips  were  very  good  and  clean  ; 
Mangels  but  middling.     The  four-course  shift  is  fol- 
lowed, but  an  extra  white  crop  is  now  and  then  taken, 
and  a  field  of  Peas  or  Beans,  instead  of  Clover,  where 
the   land  will  not   hold   it   every  fourth   year.     Five 
horses— a  small  number— are  said  to  do  the  work  of 
the  farm  ;  but  Mr.  Robson  holds  another  farm  of  equal 
extent  not  far  off,  and  the  10  horses  are  exchanged  as 
circumstances  warrant,  and  no  doubt  this  plan  works 
well.     The   animals   are   first-rate,    very  strong,    and 
powerful.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  steam-power 
might  be  advantageously  used  on  this  farm,  the  fields 
being  large  and  rectangular,  free  of  timber,  and  fences 
low  ;  but  if  five  horses  work  it,   a  less  number  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  bring  in  the  corn  and  carry  out  the 
dung.     About  £380  worth  of  cake  and  corn  is  con- 
sumed annually.     The  root  crops  are  grown  with  dung 
and  about  25*.  worth  of  artificial  manure  to  an  acre. 
The  tenancy  is  yearly,  and  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
cropping,  or  sale  of  hay,  straw,   roots,   &c.     He  paid 
for  unexhausted  improvements  on  entering,  including 
cake.     There  are  some  cottages  on  the  place,  and  the 
tenant  has  the  control  of  the  game. 

Second  Prize.— TW\s  farm  (occupied  by  Mrs.  Ad- 
cock,  Barnes  Heath  Fields)  is  held  under  an  annual 
tenancy,  and  has  been  in  the'  hands  of  the  present 
occupier  about  15  years.  It  shows  signs  of  careful  and 
liberal  cultivation,  the  root  crops  being  clean  and  good, 
and  the  corn  crops  particularly  so.  The  spring  Wheat 
succession   of    members  for    many  I  very   well.     There  is   no   particular   agreement  as  to 

cropping,  but  the  eight-course  shift  is  adopted  — 1st  ana 


2d,  seeds  ;  first  year  manured  and  mown,  second  year 
eaten  off;    they  are  then  broken  up  and  sown  with 
Oats  ;  the  Oat  brush  is  forked  for  Couch,   scarified, 
limed    and   ploughed    for    Wheat.      Beans    manured 
follow  ;  then  Wheat,  afterwards  roots.     Mangels  and 
Cabbage  get  a  dressing  of  25   I  -horse  loads  of  cake- 
made  manure,  and  2  to  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
about  1  cwt.  of  salt  to  acre.  These  are  all  drawn  off  for 
the  stalls.     Swedes  are  sown  with  6  cwt.  of  Proctor  & 
Ryland's   Turnip   manure — we  noticed   two   of  their 
prize  cards  hanging  up  ;  one  28  tons  to  the  acre  as  the 
winning  crop.     The  Turnips  are  principally  fed  off  by 
sheep  eating  cake  and  corn,  and  followed  by  Barley 
or  spring  Wheat.    About  ^350  worth  of  cake  and  corn 
is  consumed  annually.   The  23  dairy  cows  and  progeny 
are-well  bred ;  about  20  calves  are  reared.   What  are  not 
wanted  for  the  dairy  are  fed  off  at  from  two  to  two  and 
a-half  years  old.     Cheese  and  butter  are  made.     The 
sheep,  true-bred  Shropshires,  were  the  finest  we  saw. 
About  70  are  put  to  the  ram  ;  their  progeny,  about 
100,  are  sheared  and  sold  fat.     Four  horses  are  kept. 
The  farm  is  a  strong  loam  on  marl,  233  acres,  about 
half  arable.     Steam-power  is  used  for  chopping,  pulp- 
ing, grinding,  &c.     The  following  scale  of  allowances 
for   unexhausted   improvement   was   shown   to   us  : — 
Bought   dung    or    night    soil :    first   year,    cost    and 
carriage  ;  second,    half.     Lime  :   first   year,    cost  and 
haulage  ;    second,   half ;    third,  one-third.     Corn  and 
cake  :  first  year,  one-third  ;  second,  one-sixth.     Tur- 
nip fallow  to  be  paid  for  as  dead  or  naked  fallow,  if 
the  land  is  clean  ;  but  if  not,  such  deduction  to  be 
made  as  it  will  take  to  clean  it.     We  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  arrangements,  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  save  much  trouble  and  annoyance  on 
quitting.     At  the  termination  of  each  year  the  tenant 
should  give  an  account  to  his  landlord  or  his  agent  of 
all  moneys  expended  by  him  during  the  previous  year 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  on 
quitting,  and  for  this  purpose  printed  forms  will  be 
furnished  to  each  tenant.     If  these  are  not  filled  up 
and  returned  as  directed,  the  tenant  will  be  excluded 
from  all  benefit  in  the  above  allowances.     The  tenant 
can  kill  rabbits  in  the  winter  months. 

Third  Prize.— -The  first  competing  farm  we  visited 
was  Mr.  Sybray's,  Ambergate.  On  arriving  at  the 
station  from  Derby,  we  soon  found  our  guide  ;  but,  on 
inquiring  for  a  conveyance,  he  informed  us  that  it  was 
of  no  use  bringing  one,  for  we  must  have  walked  all 
the  same,  an  empty  carriage  being  load  enough  up  hill 
for  a  horse.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  character  of 
the  land.  We  found  the  homestead  lying  snugly  and 
pleasantly  at  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the 
station.  This  farm,  to  which  we  award  the  3d  prize, 
contains  223  acres,  119  of  which  are  arable,  and  is 
very  different  in  soil,  climate,  and  situation  from  any 
other  competing  farm.  The  arable  land  is  very  hilly, 
the  soil  thin  and  stony,  and  the  fences  stone  walls.  It 
shows  careful  handling,  the  root  and  corn  crop  being 
clean,  and  fairly  good.  Seeds  are  allowed  to  lie  from 
two  to  four  years  on  the  poorest  fields.  They  are 
usually  eaten  off  with  corn  and  cake.  Oats  and  Barley 
follow,  seldom  Wheat,  though  we  saw  a  good  fair  crop 
ready  for  the  reaper.  The  roots  are  nearly  all  eaten 
off ;  Barley  and  seeds  again.  A  flock  of  50  ewes  is 
kept,  and  their  progeny  is  fed  off  fat.  Twenty-eight 
cows  are  dairied,  their  milk  being  sent  to  London 
after  being  cooled  by  Askew's  refrigerator  ;  this  appa- 
ratus was  fitted  up  very  conveniently,  and  worked 
Six  calves   are   reared  for   the  dairy. 


First  Prize. — Mr.  Robson,  Melbourne.  The  farm 
is  319  acres  in  extent,  135  of  which  are  arable,  princi- 
pally strong  loam  on  marl,  useful  in  character,  well 
watered,  and  fences,  gates,  and  hedges  in  good  repair. 
The  land  is  clean  and  in  good  condition.  There  is 
rather  too  much  timber  on  the  grass  land  for  economy, 
but  not  for  beauty  ;  many  of  the  Elms  and  Spanish 
Chestnuts  are  remarkably  fine  and  grand.  The  house 
and  buildings  are  superior,  and  in  good  repair.  One 
thing  may  be  thought  wanting— a  steam-engine  and 
apparatus  for  grinding,  chopping,  pulping,  &0.  The 
grass  land  is  only  second-rate,  and  must  need  help  to 
make  good  beef  and  mutton.  The  cow  stock,  espe- 
cially the  younger  portion,  is  well  bred,   and  in  good  I  ^JJkjj^JjJJjiy 
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kept  in  first-class  order.  A  fixed  steam-engine  is  used 
for  threshing,  grinding,  chopping,  pulping,  &CJ  and 
there  are  large  grain-cisterns,  holding  from  3000  to 
4000  bush.,  which  are  filled  in  the  summer,  when  grains 
can  be  bought  cheap.  Five  horses,  rather  a  large 
number,  are  kept ;  but  we  must  remember  that  though 
the  land  is  light,  it  is  very  hilly,  and  the  roads  wash 
very  much.  Everything  about  the  place  was  scrupu- 
lously clean,  water  from  the  hills  being  utilised  for 
home  purposes.  The  farm  is  held  under  a  fair  yearly 
agreement,  compensation  being  given  for  the  use  of 
cake  and  corn  by  the  valuation  of  the  manure  made 
during  the  last  year  of  tenancy,  for  Turnip  fallows,  and 
for  bones  and  bone  dust  used  on  arable  land,  extending 
over  four  years,  and  on  grass  land  seven  years.  Lime 
is  left  to  arbitration.  The  game  is  preserved  by  the 
landlord.     We  saw  some  damage  done  by  rabbits. 

The  Highly  Commended  Farm.— Croxden  Abbey 
Farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington,  in  a  fine  graz- 
ing or  dairy  farm  of  385  acres,  75  only  of  which  are 
arable,  lying  in  and  near  a  pleasant  valley,  watered  by 
a  tributary  of  the  Dove.  The  soil  is  very  strong,  but 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  either  for  grazing  or  dairy 
purposes.  It  has  been  in  the  family  for  several  gene- 
rations. This  farm  is  an  example  of  the  great  diller- 
ence  to  be  found  in  competing  farms,  only  one-fifth 
being  under  the  plough  ;  it  therefore  requires  less 
horse-power  and  labour  in  its  management.  The 
arable  land  being  limited  in  extent,  Mr.  Carrington 
wisely  grows  as  much  straw  and  roots  as  possible.  The 
six-course  shift  is  adopted— two  years'  seeds,  Oats, 
Wheat,  roots,  Spring  Wheat  or  Barley.  The  roots, 
especially  the  Cabbages  and  Mangels,  were  the  finest 
we  saw.  Mr.  Carrington  rears  his  own  Cabbage 
plants,  selecting  the  best  seed,  and  growing  a  succes- 
sion of  plants  ;   20   tons  of    good  cake  manure  are 
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ploughed  in,  and  a  top-dressing  of  3  cwt.  of  guano 
applied  when  the  plants  are  put  in.  Afterwards — and 
this  was  a  novelty  to  us — 1\  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  a  little  slaked  lime,  is  sown  broadcast, 
on  a  dry  windy  day,  when  the  plants  are  fairly 
rooted.  The  result  warrants  the  system,  for  a  finer 
crop  of  Cabbages  one  could  not  wish  to  see.  Mangels 
are  treated  much  in  the  same  way.  The  stubbles  were 
clean  and  good.  About  100  head  of  horned  stock  are 
kept — 65  dairy  cows,  15  fatting  beasts,  and  the  rest 
young  stock.  All  the  heifer  calves,  say  30,  are  reared  ; 
the  bull  calves  being  sold  off  when  two  or  three  days 
old.  Taking  the  whole  herd  together,  it  was  the  best 
we  saw,  apparently  combining  good  milking  properties 
with  size  and  flesh.  Fifty-five  cows  are  milked  at  home, 
from  which  about  10  tons  of  cheese  are  made,  and 
some  50  pigs  fatted.  About  10  are  milked  at  an  out- 
lying steading,  the  milk  from  which  is  sold  to  the 
labourers  at  Sd.,  and  to  other  villagers  at  lod.  a  gallon  ; 
a  practice  deserving  the  highest  praise.  The  grass  land 
is  kept  in  good  condition,  no  Thistles  or  Rushes  being 
seen,  and  the  worst  and  rank  spots  top-dressed.  About 
£$$o  worth  of  corn  and  cake  is  annually  consumed, 
and  j£ioo  worth  of  artificial  manure.  One  hundred 
good  Shropshire  ewes  are  annually  put  to  the  ram, 
which  bring  about  150  lambs  ;  100  of  these  are  fed  off 
fat,  and  50  sold  as  culls  ;  all  were  looking  promising 
and  healthy.  Five  horses — rather  a  large  number — 
are  kept,  but  the  arable  land  is  strong  and  scattered, 
and  the  roads  rough.     The  buildings  are  fairly  good. 

The  Commended  Farm. — This  farm  (occupied  by 
Mr.  James,  Thulstone),  contains  283  acres,  133  of 
which  are  arable.  We  commend  its  good  management 
and  general  cleanliness,  but  we  consider  it  a  mistake 
to  enter  a  farm  for  competition  where  the  steading  is 
in  a  transition  state.  A  very  good  house  has  been 
erected,  and  no  doubt  when  the  buildings  are  finished 
the  whole  place  will  be  a  complete,  and,  we  hope,  a 
prosperous  holding  ;  but  at  present  it  must,  in  this  case, 
be  an  outsider.  We  think  we  may  also  congratulate 
your  society  that  there  appears  to  be  a  general  wish  on 
the  part  of  landlords  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
cake  and  corn,  and  to  give  the  tenants  control  over  the 
rabbits.  Geo.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth  ;  Thos. 
Wright^  Wdnlipt  Leicester,  October  30. 


Miscellaneous. 

Embankment  from  the  Sea.  —  Session  after 
session  is  spent  by  our  rulers  in  passing  measures  which 
are  of  questionable  or  Utopian  benefit  to  the  nation  ; 
political  parties  are  racking  their  brains  for  a  good 
rallying  cry  ;  social  economists  are  bemoaning  their 
inability  to  devise  schemes  for  feeding  the  growing 
population  ;  agriculturists  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  and  two  ears  of  corn  grow 
where  hitherto  one  only  grew.  This  is  simply  the 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time, 
and  speculators  are  even  now  busy  in  calculating  to  a 
nicety  the  harvests  of  foreign  countries,  to  see  from 
whence  our  supplies  of  food  can  be  drawn.  A  slender 
harvest  in  America,  France,  Russia,  California,  or 
elsewhere,  means  an  increased  price  to  England  of  that 
food  which  she  must  have  at  any  cost.  As  a  conse- 
quence, every  other  commodity  rises  in  price  ;  claims 
for  increased  wages  from  the  working  community  to 
meet  this  dearness  beset  us  on  every  side,  and  render 
our  commerce  one  huge  jumble.  The  result  is  that 
our  merchants  scarce  dare  venture  on  anything  but  a 
hand-to-mouth  trade,  otherwise  they  might  be 
wealthy  men  one  day  and  bankrupts  the  next.  It 
must  be  patent  to  all  that  the  uncertainty  re- 
specting our  food  supply  must  exercise  pregnant 
influence  on  every  description  of  trade,  so  that 
anything,  however  small,  having  a  tendency  to  supple- 
ment that  supply  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  the 
country.  Would,  then,  the  oft-quoted  "intelligent 
foreigner"  believe  the  assertion  that  we  have  in  this 
little  island  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres — square 
miles  upon  square  miles  of  land  lying  idle,  utterly  and 
absolutely  useless  and  unprofitable — land  which  might 
be  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  made,  at  trifling  cost, 
to  grow  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  Potatos,  &c? 
Such  is  the  fact.  On  the  coasts  of  North  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  alone  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  sand  which  need  only  embankments  to 
enclose  and  render  fertile.  No  doubt  exists  upon  the 
point,  for  the  experiment  has  been  tried  upon  a  small 
scale,  where  portions  have  been  enclosed  by  railways. 
From  the  first  year's  enclosure  the  crops  are  remunera- 
tive, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  land  becomes 
very  valuable.  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  adduced 
than  the  fact  that  the  sand,  mixed  with  decayed  leaves, 
is  chiefly  used  by  gardeners  for  potting  out  plants. 
Further,  Potatos  grown  in  sandy  soil  invariably 
exhibit  a  beautiful  clear  skin,  free  from  outward  blemish, 
and  are  the  least  affected  by  disease.  In  the  markets  they 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  command  higher  rates. 
In  the  sand  division  of  the  counties  enumerated  above 
they  are  always  bought  in  preference  to  others  for  keep- 
ing purposes,  because  it  is  well  known  that,  if  bought 
sound,  rarely  a  Potato  is  lost  by  disease  ;  yet  no  steps 
are  taken  to  conserve  these  vast  tracts.  Millions  are 
spent  upon  a  point  of  honour  or  a  questionable  advan- 
tage to  be  derived — or  not  to  be  derived,  as  the  case 
may  be — in  Abyssinia  or  Ashantee,  yet  Government  is 
apathetic  and  passive  in  regard  to  that  which  would 


increase  what  the  population  of  these  isles  is  hunger- 
ing for — our  food  supply,  and  which  can  be  had  for  a 
tithe  of  the  cost  of  the  Ashantee  war.  Wanted  a 
political  rallying  cry?  Why,  here  is  the  very  one 
which  will  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  Briton,  for 
all  are  deeply  interested  in  it — "  The  augmentation  of 
our  food  supply  !  " — no  visionary  scheme,  but  one 
which  will  enable  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
to  repeal  all  obnoxious  imposts,  and  retain  a  full  and 
overflowing  exchequer.  Want  of  capital  alone,  30  years 
ago,  restrained  the  late  George  Stephenson  from 
enlosing  miles  of  sand  on  Morecambe  and  Duddon 
Bays.  What  private  enterprise  at  that  time  could  not 
accomplish,  national  capital  may  easily  do  now, 
and  I  trust  that  the  matter  will  no  longer  re- 
main in  abeyance,  but  that  through  the  columns 
of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  the  subject  will  be 
treated  with  the  importance  it  deserves.  A  glance  at 
the  Ordnance  maps  of  England  and  Scotland  will 
show  the  vast  extent  of  the  wastes  of  sands  now  lying 
utterly  useless.  Many  times  have  I  stood  with  agri- 
culturists on  the  shores  of  those  bays,  and  whilst 
looking  over  the  miles  of  sands  have  heard  them  ex- 
claim, M  Had  we  but  embankments  to  stop  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  what  splendid  farms  might  be  created,  where 
thousands  of  tons  of  human  and  animal  food  could  be 
grown  ! "  Is  it  not,  then,  surprising  that  nothing  has 
been  done  ?  In  the  present  Cabinet  are  two  members 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bays  of  Morecambe  and  Duddon — I  allude  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish. 
Then,  again,  the  villa  of  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  overlooks 
the  Duddon.  To  the  father  of  the  Member  for 
Wednesbury  (A.  Brogden)  were  George  Stephenson's 
plans  unfolded,  yet  1  have  never  heard  Mr.  Brogden 
allude  to  the  subject  in  the  House.  The  Members  for 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  could  attest  the  truth 
of  my  remarks,  for  they  are  familiar  with  the  district. 
Let  the  scions  of  the  Devonshire  family,  Mr.  Cioss, 
Mr.  Brogden,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  Lord  Mun- 
caster,  and  other  county  members,  state  the  acreage 
which  might  be  enclosed  in  proximity  to  their  respec- 
tive residences,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  apathy  will 
vanish,  and  energetic  action  will  assuredly  follow  on 
the  astonishment  which  the  revelation  will  disclose. 
The  matter  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  doubt- 
ful speculation.  The  district  of  Furness,  North 
Lancashire,  has  within  comparatively  a  few  years 
increased  in  population  something  like  50,000  to  60,000 
souls,  and  the  food  supply  for  this  increase  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance — Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained.  By  means  of  the  em- 
bankment projected  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson,  I 
believe  at  least  50,000  acres  of  land  could  be  enclosed 
in  this  district  alone,  and  rendered  fertile  at  light 
expense.  R. 


tons  per  acre  of  sound  Globe  Mangels  are  believed  to 
represent  as  much  or  more  beef,  butter-milk,  mutton, 
cheese,  as  30  tons  of  monstrous  varieties  of  any  kind. 
The  desire  for  small-topped  varieties  is  also  much  in 
favour  of  quality,  for  as  a  rule  the  smaller  the  top,  not 
only  the  moderate  size  the  better  but  the  higher  the 
quality.  Stubble  Turnips,  Mustard,  and  other  catch 
crops  have  also  done  well  this  season.  The  ploughing 
of  stubbles,  &c, ,  is  progressing  fast,  as  well  as  drawing 
manure  to  Clover  layers.  Farm  work  has  seldom  been 
further  advanced  for  the  season,  nor  farming  prospects 
looked  better.  There  has  been  frost  enough  to  check 
the  grass  in  the  meadows,  and  the  stock  find  abundance 
of  sweet  grass  that  saves  the  roots  and  other  artificial 
food.  There  seems  a  large  area  of  Wheat  sown,  which, 
if  all  goes  well,  will  tell  upon  the  bulk  and  quality  of 
next  year's  harvest.  Totatos  have  gone  rapidly  of  late, 
alike  in  the  ground  and  in  store.  They  showed  less 
disease  than  usual  this  year  at  harvesting,  but  have 
also  rotted  faster  than  usual  since  they  were  lifted. 
Hops  in  this  county  have  proved  almost  a  complete 
failure  this  year,  a  good  many  of  them  hardly  paying 
for  picking.  They  made  little  bine  and  fewer  Hops, 
being  arrested  by  fly,  and  presented  a  sorry  plight 
throughout  the  season.  The  weather  still  continues 
fine  and  open,  enabling  the  work  of  the  farm  to  be 
brought  up  close  before  the  end  of  the  year.  D.  T.  F. 
West  Sussex  :  Dee.  %.■ — Since  our  last  report  the 
weather  has  been  all  that  we  could  have  wished, 
every  day  dry,  though  dull,  and  there  has  been  no 
hindrance  to  work  of  any  kind.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  been  an  extra  breadth  of  Wheat  sown,  and 
some  are  still  doing  a  little  after  Mangel  and  early 
fed -off  Turnips.  What  was  sown  at  the  ordinary  time 
is  up,  and  looking  better  than  usual.  Nearly  all  the 
stubble  ploughing  is  done,  and  ,work  is  well  forward. 
Expenses  will  be  no  doubt  kept  under  what  they  were 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  all  stock, 
lean  and  fat,  is  getting  lower,  and  the  demand  very  flat ; 
horses  especially  are  lower,  perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent. 
Live  stock  were  never  more  healthy,  and  as  all  are 
keeping  their  farms  full,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  large 
supply  of  fat  coming  into  market.  Our  annual 
cattle  and  root  show  at  Chichester  is  next  week,  and  a 
new  feature — a  horse  show — has  been  added  to  it.  But 
it  rather  languishes,  not  for  want  of  funds,  but  of 
spirit ;  very  few  take  much  interest  in  it.      G.  S. 
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East  Lothian  :  Dee.  15.— Another  week  of  fine 
weather,  and  remarkably  mild  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  seems  as  if  we  would  reach  the  year  1S74 
without  having  any  frost  at  all.  It  has  been  a  grand 
Wheat  sowing  time,  and  grass  is  now  to  be  seen  as 
green  as  it  is  generally  in  the  month  of  April.  But 
open  winters  have  their  drawbacks,  and  unless  we  get 
a  sharp  frost  soon  many  fields  of  Swedes  will  be  shot, 
and  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  of  less  value  for 
feeding  purposes.  Work  of  all  descriptions  is  now  in 
a  pretty  advanced  state,  and  I  dare  say  there  has  been 
more  Wheat  sown  after  Turnips  this  year  than  is 
generally  the  case.  Potatos  are  still  difficult  to  sell  at 
an  advance ;  every  one,  however,  expects  them  to  rise 
a  little  after  Christmas.  Barley  has  still  an  upward 
tendency,  and  promises,  if  anything,  to  be  still  dearer. 
Oats,  too,  are  bringing  more  money,  brewers  and  others 
giving  26s,  per  qr.  readily  for  malting  purposes. 
Wheat  is  being  but  slowly  sent  into  market,  farmers 
being  more  inclined  to  dispose  of  their  Barley.  The 
work  done  during  the  past  week  has  been  threshing, 
storing  Turnips,  ploughing  stubbles  and  grass  lands  ; 
and  the  work  to  be  done  is  much  about  the  same. 
H.  Bertram. 

Northumberland  :  Dec.  9.  —  The  fine  weather 
still  continues,  and  all  kinds  of  out-door  farm  work 
are  progressing  favourably.  A  good  breadth  of  land 
has  been  sown  with  Wheat,  and  large  stores  of 
Turnips  are  now  in  hand.  Such  a  favourable  season 
for  carting  off  Turnips  and  sowing  Wheat  has  seldom 
been  experienced,  and  is  valued  at  its  full  worth, 
coming  as  it  does  after  the  extremely  wet  autumn 
of  1872.  Farm  produce  of  all  descriptions  is  selling 
well  and  at  good  prices,  excepting  perhaps  fat 
sheep,  the  market  being  rather  glutted,  and  the  trade 
sluggish  in  consequence. 

Suffolk. — There  has  not  been  such  a  splendid  seed- 
time for  Wheat  for  years,  and,  excepting  on  a  few 
pieces  of  late  Mangels  or  Swedes,  the  Wheats  are  all 
in  splendid  condition.  The  earlier  sown  Wheats  are 
an  excellent  plant — strong,  regular,  and  of  fine  colour. 
Roots  have  also  been  harvested  in  the  best  state,  and 
without  injury  to  the  land.  The  root  crops  are  not  so 
heavy  as  usual  on  the  whole,  but  the  quality  is  high, 
and  the  condition  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  good 
many  growers  care  less  than  they  used  to  do  for  mere 
size.  Large  roots  are  often  hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
if  not  the  quality  is  nearly  always  inferior.     Twenty 


MARK    LANE, 

Monday,  Dec.  15. 

The  English  Wheat  at  this  morning's  market  was  taken 
at  about  the  prices  of  this  day  week.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  for  foreign  there  was  a  moderate  demand, 
American  bringing  an  advance  of  u.  per  qr.  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas  were  steady,  at  last  week's  rates.  The 
Oat  trade  was  firm,  without  change  in  prices.  Flour 
brought  full  prices. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     i.  i  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.  .White  62—64  ^e<2 ,6o — 62 

—  fine  selected  runs ...do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera 66 — 70 

—  Norfolk    —      Red 

—  Foreign    53— 71 

Barlev,  grind&dist.,36jto42^..Chev.       —      Malting..  43—52 

—  Foreign,  .grinding  and  distilling  26 — 35  Malting  ..  35 — 36 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk '     — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.  .Potato      —      Feed   .. 

—  Irish Potato1     —      Feed.. 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 30  Feed    . . 

Rye r." . . . .  36 — 40  Foreign 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    '     — 

Beans,  Mazagan 33J.  to  36$.  ..Tick  36—40  Harrow  ..  36—40 

—  Pigeon — j.  to  — s...  Winds,     —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian  .  35— 36 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . .  42—45 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  35 — 37  Foreign  . .  39 — 43 

Maize —      Foreign  ..  30 — 33 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered,  .per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto  ditto  44 — 50  Country  ...  44 — 50 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack. .  40 — 75 

Wednesday,  Dec,  17. 
The  maiket,  though  firm,  was  rather  quieter  than  on 
Monday  last.  English  Wheat,  the  arrivals  of  which  were 
fair,  changed  hands  rather  slowly  on  former  terms,  but  a 
fair  inquiry  prevailed  for  the  better  qualities  of  foreign 
produce,  at  fully  the  late  advance.  Barley  remained 
firm,  with  a  moderate  demand.  Malt  was  quiet,  and 
unaltered  in  value.  Oats  were  purchased  steadily,  but 
not  actively,  and  the  quotations  were  supported.  Maize 
realised  the  improvement  of  Monday  last  with  more  dif- 
ficulty than  on  that  day.  Beans  and  Peas  were  taken  off 
to  a  small  extent,  at  late  rates.  The  Flour  trade  was 
healthy  in  tone,  but  not  active. 
Arrivals  of  Grain,  &c,  into  London  by  Water  Carriage 


English  & 
Scotch.. 
Irish 

Foreign  . . 


Wheat. 


Qrs. 

150 


16,070 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Qrs. 
2190 
600 


l6,220 


Qrs. 
660 


66,840 


Flour. 


Sacks. 


t    S520  oris. 


67,500 


Liverpool,  Dec.  16. — There  was  a  full  attendance. 
Wheat  in  good  healthy  demand,  at  the  full  prices  of 
Friday  last  for  all  descriptions.  .  Flour  unchanged  in 
value ;  demand  light.  Beans  steady,  Saidi,  41s.  6d. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal  nominally  unaltered.  Indian  Corn 
steady ;  trade  at  Friday's  prices  ;  mixed  American,  361.  gd. 
per  480  lb. 
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Averages. 

Wheat.                Barley. 

Oats. 

Nov.     8  . . 

—  15  .. 

—  22  . . 

—  2q   .. 
Dec.      6  .. 

—  13  .. 

60s  gi 
6"    3 
61     1 
61    0 
61     6 
61  11 

43s  6d 
44     8 
4*     5 

44  5 

45  0 
45     ° 

»5    8 
25    0 

25  8 

26  1 
26    3 

Average 

61    3        |          44    6 

25     7 

5££Z)  MARKET. 
With  the  near  approach  of  Christmas  our  markets  are 
assuming  quite  a  holiday  character.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  lull  in  the  trade,  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  seeds 
are  held  very  firmly,  and  it  appears  probable  that  higher 
prices  will  rule  as  soon  as  a  demand  springs  up.  Cable 
advices  from  New  York  quote  red  Clover  seed  2j.  to  35. 
per  cwt.  dearer.  No  great  quantity  appears  to  have 
been  yet  sent  from  the  interior  to  the  American  shipping 
ports  ;  the  growers,  it  is  said,  are  keeping  back  their 
stocks  until  more  remunerative  rates  are  obtainable. 
New  home-grown  red  Clover  does  not  yet  offer  very  freely  ; 
for  anything  fine  long  prices  are  asked.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  white  Clover  seed.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  crop  of  English  Alsike.  Sainfoin  is  scarce 
and  dear.  Imported  Italian  continues  in  steady  request, 
at  the  recent  advance.  For  spring  Tares  there  is  not  at 
present  much  inquiry.  Bird  seeds  move  off  slowly,  at 
last  week's  currencies.  There  is  no  change  to  report  in 
the  value  of  Rape,  Mustard,  Linseed,  Buckwheat,  Boiling 
Peas,  &c.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 

37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  15. 
This  being  the  annual  Christmas  market,  beef  is  the 
principle  article  both  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  for  many  years  past, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  very  inferior  quality. 
There  are  scarcely  any  of  those  extraordinary  fat  animals 
we  have  seen  on  former  occasions,  but  we  have  a  fair 
supply  of  sizeable  choice  ones,  which  make  a  high  price. 
In  a  few  instances  js.  has  been  reached,  but  it  is  too  high 
to  quote  as  an  average.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  about 
the  same  as  usual  on  the  "Great  Market  Day."  The 
butchers  being  so  much  engaged  in  the  beast  market 
causes  a  slow  trade  in  this  department,  yet  choicest  kinds, 
not  too  big,  are  rather  dearer  on  the  average.  There 
are  very  few  of  a  prize  character,  and  these  are  not  much 
in  demand.  Choice  Calves  are  scarce,  and  command  a 
high  price.  Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  800  Beasts, 
6740  Sheep,  and  25  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  910 
Beasts ;  from  Ireland,  800  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
650  ;  from  the  Western  Counties,  300  ;  and  2710  Beasts 
and  30  Milch  Cows  from  the  Midland  and  Home 
Counties. 

(Per  stone  of  81b.) 
.  d.     s.  d. 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


6  8to6  10 
6  6—6  8 
5     6—6     o 


Best     Long-wools 
Do.  Shorn 
Ewes  &  2d  quality    6 
Do.  Shorn 
Lambs 

Calves       . .         . .     5 
Pigs  ..  ..     4 

Pigs, 


r.  d.     s.  d. 

6    8107     o 


6—6 
0—5 


Beasts,  6170  ;  Sheep,  17,440  ;  Calves,  65 
Thursday,  Dec.  18. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  smaller  than  was  expected, 
considering  the  short  supply  of  last  Monday,  and  the 
good  clearance  that  was  then  effected.  The  trade,  how- 
ever is  by  no  means  brisk  ;  the  mild  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  dead  markets  make  buyers  very  cautious  ; 
prices  are  lower,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  out.  The 
supply  of  Sheep  is  moderate,  yet  sufficient  ;  they  are 
pretty  well  all  disposed  of,  but  prices  are  scarcely  as  good 
as  on  Monday  on  the  average.  Trade  is  very  dull  for 
Calves,  at  lower  rates.  There  are  70  English  Milch  Cows 
on  offer  ;  trade  for  them  about  as  last  week.  Our  foreign 
supply  consists  of  420  Beasts,  20  Milch  Cows,  3410 
Sheep,  115  Calves,  and  35  Pigs. 

(Per  stone  of  81b. 

Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns.. 

2d  quality  Beasts. 

Best    Downs    and 
Half-breds 

Do.  Shorn 

Beasts,  2160 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Best  Long-wools  6  6to6  10 
Do.  Shorn  ..       ..  —  .. 

Ewes  &  2d  quality    5     8  —  6     4 
Do.  Shorn  ..        .,  —  ,. 

Lambs — 

6  10 — 7     o     Calves       ..  .-5     o — 6    2 

■  ■     —     -.     Pigs  ..  ..40—50 

Sheep,  7100  ;    Calves,  215  ;  Pigs,  185. 


4to6 
2—6 
■4—5 


METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Dec.   18. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        195.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  16s, 

Small  Pork,  4*.  *,d.  to  5s.  od.  ;    Large  Pork,   3s.    lod.  to 
4j.  od,  per  8  lb. 


Soi.to    q6j. 
60         70 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36    Trusses. 
Whitechapel,  Tuesday,  Dec.  16. 
Fine  Meadow  Hay    jss.to  80s.     Prime  old  Clover. . 

Inferior  do 50        70        Inferior  do.  do. 

Prime  New  Hay   . .  —         —        Prime  2d  cut  do. . . 

Inferior —         —        New  Clover..      ..     — 

Straw      33        40       Inferior  do —       — 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Dec.  16. 
Sup.   Meadow    Hay  SV.to  90s.  1  Inferior  Clover    ..   75J.  to    925. 

Inferior  do 58        74      |  Prime  zd  cut  do. . .   —  — 

New  do —        —      1  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw  ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     . .  105      112  Joshua  Baker. 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  decidedly  better 
feeling  in  the  wool  market,  and  more  business  has  been 
done,  in  most  instances  at  full  prices,  American  affairs 
appear  settling  down,  and  already  buyers  from  that 
country  are  making  bids  both  for  wool  and  manufactured 
goods— at  low   prices,   it   is  true,   but  if  they  find  they 


cannot   buy   thereat,    they  will    have   to   pay  more,   as 
advices  point  to  a  good  spring  trade. 

COALS.— Dec.  17. 
East  Wylam,  28J.  6d. ;  Walls  End  Harton,  29J.  orf.; 
Walls  End  Hetton,  32J.  6ri.  ;  Walls  End  Ketton 
Lyons,  295.  gd.  ;  Walls  End  Kelloe.  30J.  6d.  ;  Walls 
End  East  Hartlepool,  32J.  3^. ;  Walls  End  Tees, 
32J.  3(/. — Ships  at  market,  21  ;  sold,  21  ;  at  sea,  25. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Imports  For  Eleven  Months  :  R. 


cwt. 


Animals,  living — Oxen  and  Bulls   No 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs , 

Swine 

Bacon        

Beef— Salted 

Fresh  or  slightly  sailed 
Bones,  whether  burnt   or  not,    or  as 
animal  charcoal — for  manure — tons 

Butter cwt. 

Cheese 

Corn— Wheat— From  Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

France 

Austrian  Territories 

Turkey,    Wallachia,  and  Moldavia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Chili 

British  North  America 

Other  countries 
Barley 

Oats  

Peas  

Beans 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.. 
Wheatmeal   and     Flour— From    Ger- 
many  cwL 

France  ,. 

United  States 

British  North  America 

Other  countries  

Indian  Corn  meal  

Eggs  ..  ..         greaL  hundreds 

Flax  (dressed  and  undressed)  and  tow 

or  cedilla  of  flax     ..  ..     cwt. 

Guano tons 

Hams        . .  . .  . .  . .     cwt. 

Hemp    (dressed  and    undressed)  and 
tow  or  codilla    of    Hemp— from 

Russia  . .  . .  . .  , .     cwt 

Italy .' 

Austrian  territories 

Eritish  India 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  countries 
Hops 

Meat,      unenumerated  —  Salted     oi 
fresh  . .  . .  . .  . .     cwt. 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting 
Nitre,  cubic 
Oil-seed  cakes     . .  . .         . .      tons 

Pork— Salted  (not  hams)  . .     cwt 

Fresh 

Potatos  

Saltpetre 

Seeds — Clover  and  grass 
Cotton tons. 

Flax  seed  and  linseed  . .        qr. 

Rape 

Wool— Sheep      and     lambs'  —  from 
countries  in  Europe  . .         lb. 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 
British  India   ..  ..         .. 

Australia 

Other  countries  ..  . .  .J 

Yeast,  dried        . .         . .  . .     cwt. 


Quantities. 


1S72. 


108,372 
28,047 
32>299 

782,244 

15,777 

1,698,109 

173,834 
33,252 

88,055 

1,060,249 

982,084 

16,324,297 

399,903 

3,649,164 

2,468,500 

54.732 

822,315 
2,124,288 
7,688,366 
L387,573 
i»4°6.374 
1,740,123 

12,757.744 
10,606,031 
1,108,996 
2, 706, 513 

22,803,684 


1873- 


944,227 

1,031,062 

589,595 

282,073 

833.338 

5,158 

4,207,450 

1,881,287 
111,401 
M5.I39 


453.239 
i83,oii 
12,328 
57,579 
137,000 
192,155 
109,033 

49,124 
321,151 

1,513.156 

"5,494 

193.432 

6,364 

4,649.289 
326,289 
246,790 
158,201 

1,368,939 
225,163 


36,621,427 

33,143.775 
17,486,130 
170,425,103 
31,714,210 
128,536 


"7,333 
33,712 
41,648 

812,863 

72,138 

2,470,540 

188,894 
41,217 

6i,944 

1,166,461 

1,260,892 

8,823,188 

290,958 

1.847.572 

1,170,507 

29,73o 

312,660 

1,230,019 

17,121,918 

1,550,446 

3,422,361 

3.444,049 

8,377,767 

10,916,236 

1,091,693 

2,681,837 

17.468,737 

598,439 
1,623,967 
1,289,044 

417,645 

1,652,212 

6,598 

5,249,438 

2,098,886 
163,500 
I84.3'9 


334,827 
223,337 
8,335 
51,480 
240,459 
287,425 
I°7.337 

68,234 
237.004 

2,092,833 

126,004 

228,231 

17,100 

7,091,066 
309,906 
245.901 
174,709 

1,222,761 
238,093 

31.634,459 

39,701.840 
18.312,374 
183,969,964 
26,455, 907 
134,626 


Poultry  and  Eggs  :  Constant  Reader.  Eggs  come  to 
market  from  the  home  counties,  packed  in  flats,  square 
or  oblong,  but  not  round.  The  bottom  of  the  basket 
should  be  covered  with  stiff  straw,  cut  the  exact  size  of 
the  basket  or  fiat.  This  should  be  covered  with  eggs, 
as  many  as  can  be  packed  in  the  space,  thus  being 
quite  tight.  If  it  is  required  to  pack  a  large  number 
this  first  layer  should  be  covered  with  straw  as  before, 
and  the  basket  filled  with  alternate  layers.  Eggs  from 
Scotland  and  the  Continent  are  sent  over  in  long 
wooden  cases  holding  thousands,  packed  as  above.  The 
senders  of  plover's  eggs  to  London  from  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  parts,  will  pack 
from  60  to  80  dozen  of  these  thin-shelled  eggs  in  a 
chest  or  basket,  the  material  used  being  moss  instead 
of  straw.  None  of  these  are  broken,  except  from  very 
rough  usage  or  accidental  violence.  The  method  of 
marketing  poultry  in  the  turkey  districts,  is  by  putting 
a  ring  of  wire  round  the  leg— one  brood  marked  on  the 
right,  others  on  the  left.  Again  some  have  two,  some 
three  rings.  By  these  means  birds  belonging  to  different 
yards  run  together  without  confusion.  Fowls  may  be 
similarly  marked  with  different  coloured  list  sewed  on 
the  leg,  or  they  may  have  one  or  more  feathers  cut 
in  half  in  the  wing.  This  last  is  a  good  and  durable 
mark  for  six  months. 

TheJennett:  R.  T.  S.t  Co.  Cork.  The  jennett  is  the 
produce  of  the  horse  and  the  ass  ;  the  mule  is  the  pro- 
duce of  ass  and  mare. 

Top-dressing  :  Inquirer.  One  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  2  cwt.  of  common  salt  is  a  good  dressing  for 
Wheat.  Do  not  apply  it  till  things  are  beginning  to 
grow.  You  will  do  better  by  your  poor  pastures  to  feed 
sheep  on  them— folding  them  and  giving  them  Swedes 
and  chaff  and  cake— than  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  to  them.  Still  you  will  find  1  cwt.  per  acre  will 
make  them  green.  Apply  superphosphate,  not  nitrate, 
to  roots— about  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre,  along  with  a  half- 
dressing  of  manure. 


W 


M.  H        O        L        L        A        N 

PHCENIX  WHARF. 
AUGUSTUS    STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W., 

SUPPLIES 

SILVER  SAND  I  TUR!.s 

SEA-SHELL  xtniTi  n 

KIICKWORK  MUULLI 

AND  EVERY  OTHER  GARDEN  REQUISITE. 


PEAT 
LOAM 


PRICES     ON     APPLICATION     AT     AliOVE     ADDRESS. 


THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established   1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition— 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    ol    SODA,    SULPHATE    of   AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c 
116.  Fcnchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


HILLS'     MANURES. 

TURNIP  AND  MANGEL  WURZEL  MANURE, 

CORN    AND    GRASS     MANURE, 

DISSOLVED  BONES, 

SUPERPHOSPHATES     OF     LIME 

(25  to  40  per  cent,  and  upwards), 

Concentrated    Phospnatic-Ammoniacal   Manures 

(20,  22,  25  Soluble  Phosphate — 6,  io,  n  Ammonia), 

And  other  Special  Manures. 

Manufactured  by 

F.  C.  HILLS  &  Co., 

Deptford  and  East  Greenwich,  London. 


Autumn  Sowing. 

ODAMS'  MANURES,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  and  ODAMS*    CHEMICAL 
MANURE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
Consisting  of  Tenant- Farmers  occupying  upwards  of  100,000  acres 
of  Land. 
Chahman— ROBERT  LEEDS,  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk. 
Managing  Director—  ] AMES  ODAMS. 
Sub-Manager  and  Secretary— C.  T.  MACADAM. 
Chief  Office— 109,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Western  Counties  Branch— Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Irish  Branch— 40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin. 
This  Company  was  originally  formed  by,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Agriculturists. 

Several  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  these  Manures  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Agricultural  Public,  and  the  increasing  demand  that 
exists  for  them  is  the  best  proof  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are 
held  All  the  Manures  are  screened  and  ready  for  application  with- 
out further  preparation.  They  have  been  used  for  the  last  20  years  on 
the  Royal  I- arms. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  or 
may  be  had  of  the  Local  Agents. 

C.  T.  MACADAM,  Sub-Manager  and  Secretary. 
Chief  Offices,  iog,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times ;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  iricd  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains ;  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables ; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  ail  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees. 

They  stimufate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  double  THE  produce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use 

Cash  prices  :  £,11  per  ton,  155.  per  single  cwt.,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  2s,  and  41.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  {Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,  N. 

Note.-— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manulacturer.  Address, 
care  of  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  2ia!4, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 


(i 


I    S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S     T 


Used  by  many  ot  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Tnrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super* 
sede  it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  u. ,  3*. ,  and  r as.  64. 


Magni- 
fied, 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


By  Royal  Appointment. 

To  -.    <Kj*    jfc  To  the 

Her  Majesty,  fi^f^1?r&        Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      *Mfe:!#^t?X      By     Special     Warrant, 

dated   December  27,  1865.    •*s*imPr^  dated    February    10,  1866 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  celebrated 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT."  for  Wounds,  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 

"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  (or  Scour  or  Diarrhcea,  and  all  1 9 

"RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE    BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses, 

Prices,  wilh   Key  to  Farriery,  £2  ioj,  6rf.,  and  £fi  6t. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used   throughout  the  United    Kingdom  and  British   Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  "SON  &  HEWITT, 

32,  DORSF.T  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A   NEJV  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 


THE 


Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,   1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


A 


FTER  thirty  years'  association  with  "  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE," 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the  double 
space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 


Full  Market  Reports, 

Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies. 

Estates  and  Farms. 

A  Veterinary  Editor. 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden, 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural    History, 

&c.  &c. 

Agricultural  Machinery. 
Patents  and  Inventions. 
Illustrations. 


FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given. 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture— their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions — will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FARM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences, 
Cottages — Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm — Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture. Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known — 
Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint. 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS — wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c. ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs ;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History ;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages ;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad : — all  these 
will  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;   Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.0.0.    TO   BE   MADE   PAYABLE   AT   THE  KING   STREET  POST  OFFICE,   W.C,  to   WILLIAM   RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C 
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THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED   WROUGHT   IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr,  \V  Robinson, 
F.L.S.,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 


PRICES  OF  MATERIALS,  \>cr  doz. 

Galvanized  K.aidist>eurs,  for  tightening  the  Wires  ;  one    s.    d. 

required  for  each  line  of  wire       4    ° 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts 20 

Galvanized  Wall  Eyes ,       ..06 

Galvanized  Wire    ..         ..   per  100  yards.  2s,,  2s.  6d.  and    30 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  per  cent,  discount  allenved  for  prompt  cash  on  orders 
amounting  to  20$.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,   W. 
$gr  Illustrated  and  Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


55SOT 


PATENT    GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 

Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


\         PATENT 

Vlrjt. 


Price,  5J.  6d.  each  ;    by  post,  5*.  3d, 

Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company. 

Sole  Agent— WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

83  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


-•&- 

^acctioK, 

**=J? 

"^P" 

,    ,    i    >    1    1    ,    1    1    1    t 

£ 

7*4S 

s-vN 

A  Crop  of  Fruit  in  Spite  of  Frost. 

PARHAM'S  PATENT  GLASS 
COPINGS,    of   2i     oz.     glass,     in 
wrought    iron     Framing,    complete"    with 
stays  and  screws  lor  fixing  to  wood  plugs, 
and  fitted  with  hooks  in  front  for  netting, 
ensures    a    good    crop     wherever     used. 
Price,  complete  with    glass  2  feet   wide, 
2s,  6d,;  3  feet  wide,  3s.  qd.  per  foot  run. 
See      Testimonials.        Pro 
stamps. 
?=i      W.  PARHAM,  Northgatc  Works,  Eath  ; 
£  London   Showrooms,    280,   Oxford   Street, 
Specimens    to    be    seen  at  cither  ol 
"  these  addresses. 

*»*  Illustrated  CATALOGUES  of  W.  Parham's  Patent  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  without 
putty,  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 


Prospectus 


N 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All   particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &.  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  6*c, 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  farts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL   HOARD. 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  14  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 


The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

{Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,    UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


N   VOICE,  Horticultural  Builder  and  Patentee;  Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.-AGENTS  WANTED. 


rAMES    WATTS    and    CO.,  Hothouse  Builders 
and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
353,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  "A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Nottmg  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength,— Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  ,  __. 

For  Durability,— Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
jiot  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system.  . 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  of  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  of  1506  yards,— our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 

°  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. __ 

GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON    FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the   French   system,   and  as  recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,   F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The   Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


iURNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hal: 


CORNERS. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS'  TANKS  to  the  Roya!  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Sale  Edge,  &c  


Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.'s 
VIENNA    PRIZE  WIRE  NETTING. 

THE    MEDAL    FOR    MERIT 
At  the  Vicuna  Universal  Exhibition,  1873, 


Ofifi  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and 
^UU  LIGHTS,  all  sizes,  Glazed  and  Painted  complete,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Strong  GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  51.  each. 
GLASSES,  all  sizes. 

References  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade  in  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England. 


GEORGE'S     PATENT     CALORIGEN, 


FOR  WARMING  AND 
VENTILATING. 


COAL  CALORIGEN. .£6  6s. 
Height,  36  inches ;  Diameter, 

21  inches. 

GAS  CALORIGEN    . .  £j  js. 

Height,  28  inches  ;  Diameter, 

14  inches. 

The  only  Gas  Stove  which 

retains  the  whole  of  the  heat 

given  off  by  the  gas  without 

vitiating  the  atmosphere.    The 

*'  Coal    Stove  "    consumes  the 

smallest  amount  of  Fuel,  2d. 

per    diem    being    the   average 

cost.       It  will   De   found  very 

---^  valuable    in    the    Nursery    or 

Sick  Room,  Damp  Buildings, 

Conservatories,  Offices,  &c. 
Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  1871  (Department  of  Scientific 
Inventions). 

Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

.  F.  FARWIG  and  CO.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  Stove  introduces  a  strong  current  of  warmed  (not  burnt)  fresh  air. 


Prices  per  Lineal  Yard,  24  inches  high . 


KEEP    OUT    THE    FROST. 

"VXTTLLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RA1DISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  900, 


41.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING      HOLDFASTS, 

2J.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  2S.  6d.  and  ji.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARD,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


VV 


PORTABLE 


VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn  Kerosene  or  any   mineral   oil. 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  ol 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health. 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  301.;  in  copper,  501. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Catalogues  free. 


Size 
of 

Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 
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*n»  Circulars  with  Prices  and  particulars  of  Espalier 
and  other  materials  for  Wiring  Garden  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees  on  the  French  System,  on  application. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Offices  -90,  CANNON  STREET,   LONDON. 


On  December  20  will  be  published, 

rpiIE   NEW   QUARTERLY   MAGAZINE. 

JL.  Price  is.  fid. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 
Two  Tales  of  considerable  length  J>rc  begun  and  ended  in  each 

NTheCMaeazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to 
Papers  nn  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  New  Quarterly  Magazine  contains  more  printed  matter  than 
any  published  Magazine. 

Contents  or  Number  a. 

Travels  In  Portugal  (continued).     By  John  Latouche. 

The  Author  of  "Evelina."   ,_,_.«  ,.  ,. 

Splendide  Mendax  :  a  Novel.     Bjr  John  liangcrlicld. 

Rare  Pottery  and  Porcelain.     By  Ludwig  Riltcr. 

Sully  :  Soldier  and  Statesman. 

Winter  in  Madeira. 

On  the  Stage:  a  Story. 

Spiritualism  :  a  Note. 

London :    WARD,  LOCK  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row. 
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GrAEDENEES'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALIAIAC. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanac 
for  1874  (an  entirely  new  design)  is  issued  TO  all  sub- 
scribers to  "  The  Gardeners  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette "  with  the  present  Number. 

The  Almanac    may    be    had    separately,    mounted  on 
rollers,  price  6d. 

Published    by   W.   RICHARDS,   41,  Wellington  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 


MUDIE.&   SONS, 

News  Agents  and  Stationers, 

15,  Coventry  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  W,, 

will  supply  the  New  Paper, 
"THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE," 

at  the  following  rates,  payable  in  advance,  in- 
cluding postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom: — Three  Months,  $s.  ;  Six  Months, 
9^.  yd. ;  Twelve  Months,  ig.y.  6d, 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  to  Mudie  &  Sons,  as  above. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Kev.  John  Fountaine,  Southacre, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  or  Vinery,  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatoryi  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  bireet,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL    DIRECTIONS    for  the   ROSE:   con- 
taining  every  information  relative   to   Rose   Culture,   together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 

? resent  time.  By  John  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
{ercford.  Price  is,  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
go  postage  stamps. ' 


MUDIE  and  SONS  having  carried  on  the  Business 
of  GENERAL  NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS  for 
SIXTY  YEARS,  their  patrons  may  feel  assured  that  all  orders  with 
which  they  may  favour  them  will  receive  strictest  attention. 

As  the  regular  delivery  of  Newspapers  is  most  essential,  Mudie  St 
Sons  print  the  entire  address  of  Subscribers  on  the  wrappers  (when 
ordered  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  Papers  being  duly  received, 

Mudik  &  Sons  supply  all  the  London  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
by   MORNING,   EVENING,   and    FOREIGN     MAILS,  with    the 

greatest  care  and  attention,  to  all  parts   of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
olonies,  and  all  Foreign  Countries. 

Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  Country  Newspapers. 
Books  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Remittance. 
Price  LISTS  ot  MUDIE'S  celebrated  PLAYING  CARDS,  STEEL 
PENS,  and  General  STATIONERY,  free  on  application. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents  : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIFE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  of  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  generally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

THE  FASHIONS.     DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  qtl.  ;   Stamped,  $d. 

PubUshing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 

London  ..  Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.  C 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 

Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
tor  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


THE     CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural  Journal,    which    circulates  in   Portugal  and  her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  llrazils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article   of  consumption  in  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned. 
Advertising  charges,  %d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 


New  Work,  entitled 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  with  VARIEGATED 
and  COLOURED  FOLIAGE.— The  first  Volume,  in  quarto, 
handsomely  bound,  will  appear  this  month  (December),  and  will  con- 
tain 30  Plates,  of  which  25  beautifully  Chromolithographed.  Each 
Plate  will  be  accompanied  with  full  description,  history,  mode  of 
culture,  &c.  Price  of  the  English  Edition,  17*.,  post  free.  French 
Edition,  20  francs. 

Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  had  free  from  the 
Publisher,  ALEXIS  DALLIEkH,  Nurseryman,  Ghent,  Belgium  ;  or 
from  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  AND  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane,  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE,    i8< 
1855,  half  bound,  alt  in  capital  condition.    Price  j£ro  10s. 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PROFESSOR    LINDLEY'S    INTRODUCTION 
to  BOTANY.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions 
Two    Vols.,    8vo,  with    Six    Copper    Plates    and    numerous   Wood 
Engravings.     Price  24s.  cloth. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AMD  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  IS., 

THE      AGRICULTURAL     LABOURER.      By    A 
Wykehamist.     Reprinted    from   Prater's    Magazine.    With   a 
Preface  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN   AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Price  is.,  by  post,  is.  3d.,  the  ILLUSTRATED 

FARMERS'    and    GARDENERS'    ALMANAC    for 
1874,  containing,  in  addition  to  the    ordinary  Contents  of  an 
Almanac,  a  variety  oi  matters  of  interest  to  Farmers. 

London  :  FARMER  OFFICE,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Practical 
Essays,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.  (Engineer  to  the  General 
Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Company). — UNDER-DRAINAGE, 
is.  td,  ;  ROAD  MAKING  [Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,6s.);  VILLAGE 
SANITARY  ECONOMY  {Journal  of  R.  A.  S.  E.,  6s.);  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION,  as.;  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATION 
—Description  of  Merthyr  Works,  is  6rf.  ;  WATER  SUPPLY  TO 
VILLAGES,  is.  6d. ;  FARM  HOMESTEADS  (Digest),  12s.  6d, 
Also,  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
Jun.,  is.  E.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Discount  varying  from  20  to  50  per  Cent. 

BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS 
and  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together  with 
a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  &c, ,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  lor  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgate  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London. 
E.C.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 


In  One  thick  VoI.,the  Fourteenth  Edition,  price  16s,, 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  Describing 
the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  correct  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
with  a  large  Collection  of  approved  Prescriptions,  &c.  Forming  a 
comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy,  Families,  Emigrants, 
&c.  By  T.  J.  Graham,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

"Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  For  fulness  and  completeness  they  all  yield  the  palm  to 
Dr.  Graham's." — Banner. 

'•  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class."— British  Standard. 

London:  Published  by  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  AND  CO., 
Stationers'  Court,  E.C.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  FOREMAN  and 
GENERAL  MANAGER,  to  Grow  for  Market.— State  age, 
reference,  and  salary  required  to  A.  E.,  Cardenas'  Chronicle 
Omcc,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a  GROWER  of  FERNS  and  STOVE 
PLANTS— a  young  Man  from  the  Forcing  Department  of  a 
Market  Nursery  preferred.  Also  a  young  Lady,  as  BOUQUETIST. 
—Write,  stating  experience,  wages,  &c,  to  "The  Flower  Mart," 
\  ilhers  Street,  Charing  Cmss,  London,  W  1 


WANTED,  as  SALESMAN  and  PROPAGATOR,  a 
thoroughly  sober,  intelligent,  and  skilful  Man.— NURSERY- 
MAN,  Messrs.  Nutting,  60,  Barbican,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  WORKING  MANAGER,  for  a  small 
pr?,vAnncl^.^,u.rse,'>'i     Sa'ary  £100  per  year.— Apply,  with  refei 
ences,  to  NURSERYMAN,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  London.W.C 


WANTED,  a  CLERK  to  take  charge  of  the  Corre- 
spondence and  General  Office  Work.  Must  have  a  know- 
ledge or  the  Seed  Business-Apply,  stating  qualifications  and  salary 
expected,  to  ROBERT  EDGAR  Seed  Merchant  Edinburgh. 


WANTED,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  a  respectable 
young  Man,  who  has  had  two  or  three  years' experience  in 
the  Retail  Seed  Trade.  Must  write  a  good  and  quick  hand,  and  be 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful, — A.  B,  C,  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son,  6,  Leadenhall  btreet,  London,  E.C. 


BARR  and  SUGDEN,  12,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  2is.  per 
week  to  commence  with. 


WANTED,  a  young  MAN,  to  assist  in  the  charge  of 
the  Houses  of  a  Suburban  Nursery.  Also,  a  Youth,  age 
about  18,  as  UNDER  SHOPMAN.— W.  HOOPER,  Florist  and 
Seedsman,  88,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


ANTED,  an  intelligent  YOUTH,  to  learn  the  Seed 
Trade,  in  a  provincial  town  in  the  West  of  England.— A.  B.  C. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  W.C 


w- 


SEED  BUSINESS.— John  Shaw,  29,  Oxford 
Street,  Manchester,  is  in  WANT  of  a  steady,  respectable  Man, 
as  SHOPMAN,  and  to  assist  at  the  Books.  Salary  35s.  per  week.— 
Apply,  stating  age  and  experience,  as  above. 

WANTED,  as  SHOPMAN,  in  a  Retail  Business  in 
the  West  of  England,  a  young  Man,  accustomed  to  the  Seed 
and  Florist  Trade  in  all  its  branches.  Good  character  indispensable. 
—FLORIST,  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  Seed  Merchant,  152,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


WANT  PLACES.-Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  in  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  HEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  ot 
well-qualified  RLEN  open  lor  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.— The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman,  of  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertiser?, 
and  win  1  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  alirsi- 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
es  given.— C.  S. ,  2,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton,  S.W. 

GARDENER  (Head).— M.  de  Venster,  for  six 
years  General  Superintendent  in  the  Horticultural  Establish- 
ment oi  Mdnie.  Legrclle  d'Hanis,  at  Berchem,  Anvers,  Belgium, 
desires  a  similar  situation  in  England.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  culture  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  Palms,  Marantas— in  short,  with 
all  cool  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants.  In  six  years  he  has 
carried  off  Three  Hundred  Medals  at  Exhibitions,  and  received  Two 
Decorations.  Reference  is  made  to  M.  Jacob-Makoy  &  Co.,  Liege, 
and  to  all  the  principal  Belgian  Horticulturists.— For  terms,  &c  , 
address  M.  VENSTER,  Jardinier-en-chef,  Rue  St.  Hubert,  k 
lierchem,  Anvers,  Belgique. 


GARDENER  (Head).— Age  37,  married.— A 
Gentleman  can  with  confidence  recommend  his  late  Gar- 
dener. He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  confidential  Man,  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  Vines  and  other  Friuits,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Ferns,  &c;  also  a  good  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener;  has 
also  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Management  of  Plantations, 
Pasture  Land,  &c— G.  T.  G-,  2,  Lansdowne  Terrace,  Woolcott  Park 
Bristol. 

GARDENER.  —  Mr.    R.    Gilbert,    the     Gardens' 
Burghley  Park,  near  Stamford,  will  be  happy  to  recommend  a 
Gardener  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a 

thoroughly  practical  Man,  perfectly  understanding  the  profession  in 
all  its  branches. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed,   or    Second),   in    a 
Gentleman's  family.     Married  ;  good  character —W   F     Great 
Barton,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk.  ' 

ARDENER  (Under),  or  in  the   Nursery.— Age  23  ; 

five  years'  good  reference.— C.    B.,  E.  Jenkinson's,   Chemist! 
Lindneld,  Sussex. 

TMPROVER,  in  a  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  Garden. 

-*-  ,  ~Age  21 ;  two  years  in  present  situation,  from  which  he  can  be 

highly  recommended.— W.  S.,  Post   Office,   Elmham,  East  Dereham 
Norfolk.  ' 

SHOPMAN.— To  take  a  journey  if  required,  London 

kJ     or  Country,  Wholesale  or  Retail  ;  22  years'  experience,  and  eood 
references.— W.  L.,  22,  Russell  Street,  Windsor. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN.— Middle-aged  ;  has  had  long  experience 
in    good    Retail    houses.     First-class    references.— T     H     C 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

To  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN,  and  to  Assist  in  Outdoor  Sales,  &c— An 
experienced  Man. —Address,  with  salary  and  full  particulars   to 
A.  Y.,  Post  Office,  New  Barnet.  ' 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  vrrv- 
CREAM    OF   IRISH    WHISKIES,  7 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  ^ognac  Brandy  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot.  20,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street  W. 


Grateful— C  omforting. 
T?        P       P      S    '    S  COCOA. 

J-^  BREAKFAST. 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  Jaws  which  eovern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  line  properties  of  we  1-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  mav  save 


us  many  heavy  doctors'  bi 
Manufacture  of  Cocoa.. 


Civil  Service  Gazette, 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 

process  adopted  by  Messrs.    James    Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  01 

dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London  "—See 

Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide.  '  l'u,luon*       see 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

,,.„ sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    and    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS 
48,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170,   Piccadilly. 
Works  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston   Road. 

jTjINNEFORD'S      FL  UTD~~MA~G  N E13IX 

The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London   VV  • 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World.  '' 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 
free  from  mercury, 
A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT 
In  boxes  at  u.  ijid.,  as.  oA,  v.  6d.,  and  in. 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 

FOR  ' 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

COCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS 
in  use  by  all  classes 
SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 
In  boxes  at  u.  t%d.t  ».  od.,  41.  w.   and  tit. 
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THE  LAWSQN  SEED  AND  NURSERY  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

EDINBURGH    AND    LONDON. 

(The  Business  Established  in  the  year  1770.) 

CAPITAL    SUBSCRIBED    AND    CALLED    UP,    £50,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WATSON,  Esq.,  of  Neilsland,  Hamilton 

THOMAS  TENNENT,  Esq.,  Banker,  Strathaven 

DAVID  CAW,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Glasgow 

JAMES  HOBKIRK,  Esq.,  Broadhaugh,  Hawick 

GEORGE     MACLACHLAN,    Esq.,     W.S.,     Edin- 
burgh 

JOHN  KIRK,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh 
THOMAS  SCOTT,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Langtons,  Scott 
&  Edden,  London 


BANKERS. 

THE     NATIONAL     BANK     OF     SCOTLAND, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.    DAVIDSON   and   SYME,  Writers   to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.   HOWDEN   and   MOLLESON,  Chartered 
Accountants,  Edinburgh. 

MANAGER. 

DAVID       SYME. 


PRICED  LISTS  of  SEEDS,  &c.,  for  the  present  season  (1873-74)  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

THEY    COMPRISE  :  — 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS.  I  FLOWER  SEEDS.  I  GLADIOLUS  ROOTS. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

TRADE    PRICE    CURRENT-GERMAN,    FRENCH,    AND    ENGLISH    EDITIONS. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  comprising  Hay  and  Pasture  Grasses,  Clovers  and  other  Herbage  and 
Forage  Plants  ;  Turnips,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Carrots,  and  other  Roots ;  Seed  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Tares,  and 
Rye,  of  the  finest  kinds  and  most  approved  varieties.  With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  Stock  Seeds  of  Swedes, 
Turnip,  Mangel,  &c,  the  arrangements  of  the  Company  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  insure  satisfaction  in  the  Crops 
afterwards  produced,  the  same  personal  care  as  hitherto  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  all  Root  Seeds. 

GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS. — The  utmost  care  is  devoted  to  the  collecting  and  cleaning  of 
those,  and  the  connection  of  the  Company  with  the  best  sources  of  supply  enables  them  to  offer  the  finest 
qualities  and  samples  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.     SEED  GRAIN  at  market  rates. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS.— A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  is  issued  annually,  con- 
taining Lists  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Collections  suitable  for  all 
sizes  of  Gardens  and  for  different  Climates. 

FLCWER  SEEDS  comprising  Assortments  of  imported  and  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  ;  Hardy,  Half 
Hardy  and  Tender  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  Ornamental  Gourds  and  Grasses ;  Seeds  of  Select 
Florist  Flowers,  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.     A  Special  List  of  Novelties  may  be  had  on  application. 

PHOSPHO-GUANO. — The  Company  have  now  been  appointed  the  Sole  Wholesale  Vendors  for  the 

North  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     Price  Lists  on  application. 
A  specially  prepared  very  pulverulent  GUANO  is  sold  for  Garden  use,  and  may  be  had  direct,  or  through  any  of 

the  Agents  appointed  for  the  Sale  of  Phospho-Guano,  in  Tins  of  i  lb.,  6d.  ;  2  lb.,  is,  ;  4  lb.,  2.?.  ;  7  lb.,  3^.  6d. ; 

and  141b.,  js.  each.  — 

NURSERY     DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NURSERIES  (occupying  the  lands  of  Golden  Acre,  Bangholm,  Wardie,  and  IVindlestraiulee),  are, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  exposed  situation,  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
Fibrous  Roots,  and  the  hardy  growth  of  every  description  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  and 
COVERT  TREES  ;  consequently  the  Plants  generally  bear  removal  to  a  distance  much  better  than 
those  grown  under  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to  locality  and  climate.  Offers  (with  samples,  when 
personal  inspection  is  not  convenient)  of  large  quantities  will  be  submitted  upon  application. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS.— In  this  important  Section  (occupying  many  Acres), 
the  Collection  is  most  complete,  and  all  Novelties  worthy  of  cultivation  are  annually  introduced. 

HOTHOUSE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  STOVE  PLANTS —These  comprise  a  very  healthy 
Stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  all  the  leading  Species,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited  at 
Golden  Acre,  Inverleith  Row.     (An  Omnibus  passes  the  Gate  every  half-hour.) 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  &C— Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Formation  or 
Remodelling  of  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Parks,  and  Woodlands,  and  carried  out,  under  able 
superintendence,  by  workmen  experienced  in  such  employment. 

The  following  NURSERY  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free  on  application  :— 


FOREST  TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  including  ALPINES. 


FERNS— GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HARDY. 
FLORIST  FLOWERS,  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 
RHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEAS. 
STRAWBERRIES,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES. 
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NOTICE. 

On  and  after  the  yl  of  January,  1874, 
"The  Ga:;;>en'ers'  Chronicle"  will  consist 
of  32  pages  {same  size  as  at  present)  of  Letter- 
press and  Illustrations  exclusively  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  in  its  various  branches,  and  to 
allied  subjects. 

The  "Agricultural  Gazette"  will  at 
the  same  time  form  a  separate  and  distinct 
Paper.     {See  Advertisement,  p.  1743.) 


Tie  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  In  America. 
rpHE     ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION     to     the 
-L    GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE,  including  Postage  to  the 
United  Stales,  is  {,\  6s. 


The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. 

JAMES  BARNES,  late  of  Bicton,  would  thank  his 
Friends  at  llie  coming  January  Election,  to  VOTE  for  old  JOHN 
SALTER,  a  good  old  deserving  practical  Gardener,  known  to  J.  II. 
many  years. 


Christmas  Holidays. 

HURST  AND   SON,    6,   Leadenhall   Street,    bee;   to 
inform    their   Customers   that    their   Establishment    will    be 
CLOSED  until  MONDAY,  the  39th  inst. 


TR71  I  "TlESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Sel 
"'*■  I  ±J  ROSES,  by  JOHN  CRANSTON.  Copies  ca 
be  had,  free  by  post,  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


ected 


Roses,  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 
1HOMAS  S.  WARE'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  above 

i.  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

N.B. — Special   offer  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 


To  the  Trade. 

MANETTI      STOCKS,     in    large    quantities    and 
remarkably  fine.     Prices  on  application. 


To  the  Trade. 
ft  EORGE  JACKMAN  and  SON.  Woking  Nursery, 

Surrey.     Wholesale  CATALOGUE  free. 


(P 


Christmas  Trees. 

WP.    HUME   offers   the  above   in   quantity  ;     fine 
•    crown  well-feathered  stuff  of  different  sizes,  from  3  to  7  feet. 
Samples  sent.     Priced  LIST  on  application.     An  inspect!""  ; 
Asylum  Lane  Nurseries,  Gloucester. 


invited. 


HOLLY    BERRIES.— Mr.    Wilson    can    supply 
Nurserymen  with  any  quantity  of  these  required,  at  65.  6d.  per 
bushel.     Apply  by  letter  to 

Mr.  WILSON,  Simpslield  Common,  Surrey. 


\VM.  WOOD  and  SON,  the  Nu 


ries,  Maresfield,  Ucklield,  Sussex. 


To  the  Trade. 

DEUTZtA  GRACILIS,  for  forcing.— Very  fine  plants 
of  this,  established  in  large  48-pots,  can  be  supplied  by 
SWING  and  CO.,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Norwich. 
Price  per  dozen  or  100  on  application. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   THOUSAND    extra  fine  trans- 
planted SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  4  leet,  the  property  of  a  Gentle- 
man having  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  plantations. 

WM.  WOOD   and  SON,    the   Nurseries,    Maresfield,     Uckficld, 
Sussex. 


AUSTIN  and  McASLAN,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  Glasgow.  Established  1727.— A  heakhy,  hardy- 
grown  Stock  of  FOREST  PLANTS,  THORNS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
&c.     Samples  and  priced  CATALOGUES  on  application. 

GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  best  quality. 


QUICK.  QUICK,  QUICK.— Five  millions  of  Feast's 
celebrated   fen-grown  Whitethorn  Quick,    from  2  to  4-yr.  old. 
For  prices  apply  to 
DAWBARN  RROS.,8,  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  B.C. 


To  the  Trade. 

LARCH. — A    few    Millions,    i-yr.    Seedlings,    of    fine 
quality.     Price  on  application. 
DICKSON'S  and  CO.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  ConiferB,  Roses, 

And  FRUIT  TREES. 

LOUIS   VAN    HOUTTE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
PRICE  CURRENT,  No.  152,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  as 
usual  to  his  Customers. 

Royal  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 


WEBB'S  NEW  GIANT  POLYANTHUS,  Florist 
Flower.and  GIANT  COWSLIP  SEEDS;  also  Plants  of  all 
the  varieties,  with  Double  PRIMROSES  of  different  colours; 
AURICULAS,  both  Single  and  Double;  with  every  sort  of.  Early 
Spring  Flowers.     LIST  on  application.— Mr.  W  EHH,  Calcot.  Reading. 


*  British  Fern  Catalogue. 

ROBERT   SIM    will   send   post  free  for  six  postage 
stamps,  Part   I.    (British   Ferns   and  their  varieties,  36  pages, 
Including  prices  of   Hardy  Exotic  Ferns)   of  his  Priced  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  and  EXOTIC  FERNS,  No.  7. 
Foot's  Cray  Nursery    Sidcup  Hill,  Kent. 


RODERICK      NICOLSON,    Advertising    Agent 
and  General  Commission  Acent,  i,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  S.C. 


Wood  Engraving. 

MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,   Artist  and  Engraver  on 
Wood,  12,  North  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  London,  N. 


W 


EBB'S  PRIZE  COB  FILBERTS,  and  other  PRIZE 

COB  NUTS  anil  FILBERTS.     LISTS  of  these  varieties  from 
Mr.  WEBB,  Calcot,  Reading. 


Q 


Pines. 


rines. 
UEEN  PINES,  Fruiting  and  Success'on,  very  fine, 

l»J  promising  fruils  of  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  each.     Prices  on  application  to 
T.  JACKSON  and  sON,  Nurseries,  Kingstun.  Surrey. 


TTINES    and    PINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  all  the  best 

>      kinds  of  the  above  always  on  hand.     Prices  on  applicaliun. 
U.    S.     WILLIAMS,     Victoria    and    Paradise    Nurseries,    Upper 
Holloway,  London.  N. __^^_____ 


GRAPE  VINES.— A  fine  Stock  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  popular  sorts,  in    strong  well-ripened    Fruiting   and 
Planting  Canes.      lJriccs  on  application  to 
FRANCIS   R.  K1NGHORN,  Sheen  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


GRAPE  VINES,  from  Eyes.— Well-ripened,  Fruiting, 
and  Planting  Canes  of  most  of  the  best  kinds,  including  Black 
Hamburgh,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat, 
Tynningham  Muscat,  Royal  Ascot,  Duchess  of   Buccleuch,  Madrcs- 
field  Court,  &c.  y,  6a.  to  is.  6d.  each.  An  inspection  earnestly  invited. 
T.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Nurseries,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


VINES,  VINES,  VINES.— Very  strong  fine  fruiting 
Canes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Madreslicld  Court,  White  Tokay,  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman, 
Foster's  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria— 
5*.  each;  Planting  Canes  of  same,  31.  each;  strong  fruiting  Canes, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  311.  6d.  each — all  short-jointed  and  very  good 
line  Canes. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  AND   SON,  Oldfield   Nursery,  Altrincliam. 


171RUIT    TREES.— Standard  and   Pyramid  Cherries, 

JL  Apples,  Tears,  and  Plums,  from  75^.  per  100;  Gooseberries, 
from  1 01.  per  100;  Currants,  from  6s.  per  100.  CATALOGUES  on 
application.      THOMAS  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries.  


EXTRA     large    Standard    APPLES,     PEARS,    and 
PLUMS,  in  all   the  leading   kinds,  in   splendid  condition   lor 
removing.     Price  per  too  or  1000  on  application. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  the  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Surrey. 


s 


THONG     STANDARD     APPLES     and     PEARS, 

Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  and 
PLUMS;  a  good  collection  of  ROSES,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Flowering  SHRUBS,  LARCH,  Scotch  and  Spruce  FIRS,  from 
1  to  4  feet;  LIMES  and  other  FOREST  TREES,  up  to  10  feet. 
Prices  on  application  to 
CHARLES  B  U  RGESS,  the  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Cheltenham. 


Extra  Large  Fruiting  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
TXTOOD  and  INGRAM  have  to  offer  the  following 

VV  Eleven  PEACHES  and  NECTARINES.  Standard  trained, 
with  heads  \%  to  2  yards  wide,  and  well  set  with  bloom,  having  been 
all  grown  under  glass.  Peaches— Boughton,  Red  Magdalen,  Early 
Savoy,  Late  Admirable,  Royal  George,  Early  York,  and  Barrington. 
Nectarines — Brinion,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Ehugc,  and  French  Viulelle 
H&tive.     Price  20s.  each. 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


RASPBERRY    CANES,    strong.— Six    thousand    for 
Sale.     Price,  free  on  ship  or  rail,  40s.  per  1000. 
JOHN     MOIR     and     SON,     Garthdee,    Aberdeen. 


M 


AIDEN    PEACHES,    NECTARINES,    and 

APRICOTS,  Wanted.     State  price  per  100  to 
THOS.  EVES,  Gravesend  Nurseries. 


WANTED,    500    CROWN    BOB     GOOSEBERRY 
PLANTS,   3-yr.,   and    300  KESWICK    CODLIN    APPLE 
TREES,  2-yr.     State  price,  &c,  to 

JOHN   MITCHINSON.Seed  Merchant,  Truro,  Cornwall. 


AMARYLLIS,    good    flowering    bulbs,     Wanted. 
Mr.    WILLIAM    BULL,   Establishment  for   New   and    Rare 
Plants,  Kine's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Pelargoniums  for  the  Million. 

JAMES  HOLDER'S  unrivalled  Collection  is  now 
ready.  Strong  plants,  at  the  following  low  prices  lor  cash:— 
100  choice  distinct  sorts,  40s.  ;  50  sorts,  251, ;  25  sorts,  15s,  Hamper 
and  package  included.— Crown  Nursery,  Reading. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  AND  SON'S  CATALOGUE 
of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other 
DUTCH  BULBS,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post  free  upon 
application.  Highgatc  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


RHODODENDRON    SEED,    from    hybrid    varieties 
(not  ponticum),  Wanted. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


AZALEA  INDICA  SEED,  also  SEED  of  American 
and  Ghent  AZALEAS,  Wanted. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


>ARADISE      and      QU INCE      STOCKS     (strong), 
Wanted. —Apply,  stating  price,  to 
J.  C.  WHEELER  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Gloucester. 


ROSE  HEPS. — Wanted,  ripe  and  well-coloured  Heps 
of  the  best  Show  Roses,  newer  sorts,  true  to  name.     Price  per 
:oo  or  1000,  with  names  and  samples,  to 

Mr.  LAXTON,  Stamford. 


American  Grown  Tuberose  Roots. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  of  my  own  growth,  first  quality 
roots,  price  £7  tos.  per  1000.     No  charge  for  box  and  packing. 
"OHN  SAUL,  Washing! 


!< 


ngton  City,  D.C.,  U.S.  America. 


GLADIOLI.— One    Million   extra   strong    Bulbs    are 
now  ready  for  delivery.     CATALOGUES,  describing  all  the 
English  and   Foreign  varieties  in  commerce  worth  cultivating,  with 
instructions  how  to  grow  for  exhibition,  now  ready,  post  free. 
KELWAY  AND   SON,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Langport,  Somerset. 


ALMIA     LATI  FOLIA.  —  Blooming, 


bushy, 

healthy  plants  of  Kalmia    latifolia,  ^12   to   18  inches,  covered 
with  buds,  will  be  supplied  at  as.,  121.,  and  i8r.  per  dozen. 


K 


ANTHONY    WATERKK,    Knan    1 1  ill,  near    Wuking 


SPRING  BEDDING  STUFF,  Cheap.— Daisies,  in 
colours;  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  azorica. 
Sweet  Williams,  Arabis  varicgata,  Golden  Feather,  Pansics,  and 
Violets,  in  sorts;  also  a  fine  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  and 
Calceolarias,  all  strong  and  healthy.     Price  on  application. 

R.  AND  F.  ALLUM,  Nurserymen,  &c,  Tamworth. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS.— This  season's  gatherings 
are  now  made  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL'S  choice  varieties  of 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS.  The  Trade  can  be  supplied  by  the  ounce  or 
half-ounce,  from  these  celebrated  strains,  at  lower  prices  than  usually 
charged  for  common  kinds. 

Establishment  for   New  and    Rare   Plants,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W.  _^ 


Bouvardiis— Vreelandil,  Jasminiflora,  &c. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  AND  CO.'S  stock  of 
this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is  unusually  line  this 
season.  The  plants,  which  are  very  bushy  and  in  32  and  24 -Si led 
pots,  are  the  finest  they  ever  offered  to  their  customers.  Early  orders 
are  solicited.     15s.  to  ifts.  per  dozen. 

B.  BRIDAL  WREATH  (NEW),  line  plants,  241.  10301.  per  dozen. 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Rare  and  New  Bulbs,  from  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

MESSRS.  TEUTSCHEL  and  CO.,  Colchester, 
beg  to  announce  that  they  have  received,  in  splendid  con- 
dition, from  Mr.  Roczl,  a  Consignment  ot  fine  hardy  and  half-hardy 
BULBS,  collected  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  containing  rare  and  new 
Ismenes,  Zephyranthus,  Thardranassas,  Amaryllis,  and  a  beautiful 
new  Habranthus,  with  brilliant  yellow  and  orange  flowers,  5  to 
6  inches  in  diameter.     Particulars  on  application  ;  prices  low. 


To  the  Trade. 

SEED    ESTABLISHMENT, 
WOOD      GREEN, 

LONDON, 
(ROLTON.) 


Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Hand  F.  SHARPE'S  Wholesale  Special  Priced 
•  LIST  of  HOME-GROWN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  It  comprises  all  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
prices  will  be  found  very  moderate. 

Seed  Growing  Establishment,  Wisbech. 


RAYNBIRD,       CALDECOTT,       B  AWT  REE, 
DOWLING  AND  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Corn,  Seed,  Manure,  and  Oilcake  Merchants. 
Address,  26,  Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  Basingstoke. 
Samples  and  prices  post  free  on  application.      Prize  Medals,  1851, 
fur  Wheat:  1862. for"  Excellent  Seed  Corn  and  Seeds." 


MATYEAR'S     NEW    SEEDLING     RHUBARB.— 
One    of    the    largest    Early    dark-coloured    Red   varieties   in 
cultivation,  and  an  excellent  Forcer.     Roots  6j.  per  dozen. 

Letters  addressed  H.  R.  MATYEAR,  3,  Crichton  Terrace,  Fulham 
Road,  Fulham,  S.W. — P.  O.  Orders  payable  at  Hammersmith. 

New  Cucumber. 

LEE'S  IMPROVED    TELEGRAPH,  the  best  variety 
for  Winter  Cropping  ;  2s.  per  packet,  post  free. 
JOHN  and  CHARLES  LEE,   Royal  Vineyard  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 


MR.  LAXTON'S  NEW  PEAS.— For  particulars  of 
Laxton's  No.  i,  the  earliest  Blue  Wrinkled  Marrow,  and  Fill- 
basket  (First-class  Certificate),  now  being  sent  out  by  us,  see  Adver- 
tisement in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  1694. 

HURST  AND  SON,  6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 


Filt  Down  Nurseries,  near  Uckfleld,  Sussex. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  and  SONS    have   to  offer  an 
unrivalled     Collection     of     ORNAMENTAL     TREES     and 
SHRUBS,  being  in  fine  condition  for  removal. 

Gentlemen  requiring  superior  plants  arc  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
these  Nurseries— 2%  miles  from  the  Ucklield  Station. 


tJEAKALE    ROOTS,    magnificent,   extra    strong,    for 

k3  Forcing,  101.  6d.  per  100;  selected  Roots,  12s.  6d.  per  100  j 
strong  Roots,  7s.  td.  per  100.  Magnificent  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
extra  strong,  for  Forcing,  10s  6d.  per  100.—  W.  HOOPER,  88,  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  and  New  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 


QEED    POTATOS.— A  few  tons  of   Myatt's  Prolific 

O     Ash-leaf  Kidney,  American   Early,  and    Fortyfolds,  grown    on 
light  sandy  soil,  free  of  disease. — Apply  to 

The  GARDENER,  Bimam  Hotel,  Birnam.  Perthshire. 

Seed  Potatos. 

HAND    F.    SHARPE'S  Wholesale    Special    Priced 
•     LIST  of  SEED  POTATOS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.     It  comprises  all  the  best  Early  and  Late  varieties, 
both    English   and  American.     The  quality  is  excellent,  and  all  the 
sorts  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  true  to  name. 
Seed  Growing   Establishment,  Wisbech. 


Planting  Season. 

JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  invite  attention  to 
their  excellent  and  very  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  cm- 
bracing  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  and  all  Ornamental  Tree9 
and  Plants ;  Roses,  Vines,  Thorn  Quick,  and  all  other  Hedge 
Plants,  &c. 

"  For  quality,   variety,   and   extent   unsurpassed." 
Priced  LISTS  post  free. 

"Newton"  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Branch  Nursery,  Newtown,  M on Kromery shire. 
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STOCK,     Wholesale 


SURPLUS      NURSERY 
Prices  :— 

OAKS,  English,  4  to  5  feet,  401.  per  1000;  6  to  8  feet,  6or.  per  1000. 
FIR,  Spruce,  iK  to  2  feet,  ^s.  per  1000!  2  to  3  feet,  501.  per  1000. 
ELMS,  narrow-leaved  English,  3-yr.  seedlings,  8s.  per  1000. 

,,     Huntingdon,  10  to  12  feet,  901.  per  joo. 
MAPLE,  Norway,  12  to  14  feet,  1201.  per  100. 
HAZEL,  2  to  3  feet,  301.  per  1000. 
LIMES,  finest  red-lwigged  variety,  5  to  6  feet,  401 .;  6  to  7  feet,  501.; 

7  to  8  feet,  70s  ;  8  to  q  feet,  05$.;  9  to  10  feet,  1251.  per  100. 
CHERRIES,  St.nnd.ird  Maydufte,  extra  fine,  125s.  per  100 

WOOD  and  INGRAM,  the  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 


Eltham  Nursery,  Kent,  S.E. 

One  Mile  from  Eltham  Station,  Loop  Line  ;  Two  Miles  from 
Elackheath,  North  Kent. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK. 
comprising  Specimen  CONIFERS    and    EVERGREENS,  all 
sizes;  Standard  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c 

Gentlemen  who  intend  planting  this  season  arc  invited  to  come  and 
select  for  themselves.    JAMES  W.  TODMAN. 


To  Gentlemen  Engaged  In  Planting. 

JOHN   CRANSTON  offers  a  large  stock  of  healthily 
grown    and   well   rooted   FOREST    TREES,  &o,   comprising 
upwards  of 
200,000  Transplanted  ASH,  in  sizes  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  English  OAK,  from  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  and  5  to 

6  feet. 
50,000  PINUS   AUSTRIACA   and    PINUS    LARICIO,    all    extra 
transplanted,  from  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
LARCH,  SCOTCH,  SPRUCE,  and  other  FOREST  TREES. 
200,000  Extra    strong   HAWTHORN,    QUICK,    PRIVET,  English 

YEW,  and  other  TREES,  for  Fencing. 
100.000  RHODODENDRON      TONTICUM,    Common    LAUREL, 

BERBERIS  AQUIFOLTA,  for  Coverts. 
Magnificent  Specimen  CONIFER  and  other  TREES,  for  Parks  and 

Avenues. 

FRUIT  TREES —An  immense  collection   of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 

Cherries,    Peaches,    Nectarines,     Apricots,     Gooseberries, 

Currants,  &c,  trained  lor  Orchards  and  Garden  Plantations. 

Descriptive  and    Priced   CATALOGUES   will  be    forwarded,  and 

Special  Quotations  given  on  application. 

The  Nurseries,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford 


GAEDENERS'  CHRONICLE  SHEET  ALIAMC, 

Mounted  on  Rollers,  price  6d.,  Free  by  Post. 

Published  by  W.  RICHARDS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now    ready,    Gratis    and   Post   Free    on    application, 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS' 

DESCRIPTIVE    &    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  1874, 

Containing  many   new  and  choice  varieties,  in  addition  to  general  Collections  of  all  the  best 

kinds  in  cultivation. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


D1 


R.  SMITH'S  LIST 

lor  firit 

RICHARD    SMITH, 


ESCRIPTIVE    LISTS    of 
NURSERY  STOCK  to  be  had 
on  application. 

Fruits,  Forest  Trees,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  &c; 
Conifers,  large  Trees  for  Avenues, 
Roses,  New  Roses,  Hard-wooded 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft- wooded 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Her- 
baceous and  Alpine  Plants,  Dutch 
Bulbs,  Garden  Seeds,  Implements, 
Agricultural  Seeds,  &c. 

if  the   EVERGREEN   FIR  TRIBE  suitable 

tin,  free  by  post  for  Six  Stamps. 

Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant,  Worcester. 


SUTTONS'  EMERALD  GEI  PEA, 

The  best  and  most  distinct  early  Pea  yet  introduced. 

This  unrivalled  Early  Pea,  as  we  anticipated,  has  become  a  general  favourite,  and  we 
are  aleady  receiving  so  many  Orders  from  our  Retail  Customers  that  toe  cannot  this  year 
offer  it  to  the  Trade  generally,  but  have  consigned  all  we  can  Sell  WHOLESALE  to  the  under- 
mentioned London  Seed  Merchants  :  — 

Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leidenhall  Street,  E.C.    I  Messrs.  WRENCH  AND  SON,  London  Bridge,  E  C. 
,,       WAITE,     BURNELL    and    CO.,    Sotuhwark  I        ,,       MINIER  and  CO.,  60,  Strand,  W.C. 

Street,  S.E.  |        ,,       NUTTING  AND  SONS,  60,  Barbican,  E.C. 


Gratis  and  Free  by  Post, 
A  CATALOGUE 


HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c, 

USEFUL   AND   ORNAMENTAL, 

Cultivated  and  sold  by 
GEORGE    JACKMAN    &    SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


Free  011  application , 
A    CLASSIFIED    CATALOGUE 
of  " 

CLEMATIS 

And    HARDY    CLIMBERS, 

OFFERED    BY 

GEORGE    JACKMAN    &   SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY. 


From  Mr.  Wm.  Patf.rson,  Head  Gardiner  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Balmoral,  August  22,  1873. 

"I  sowed  your  Emerald  Gem,  Ringleader,  and  Emperor  on  the 
same  day.  Emerald  Gem  and  Ringleader  were  both  fit  for  use  ten 
days  earlier  than  Emperor.  They  are  both  first-rate  early  sorts, 
being  very  productive  and  of  fine  flavour." 

From   Mr.   B.   Barham,  Head  Gardener  to  the    Right  Hon.    Lord 
Ormathwaite,  WarJUld  Park,  Bracknell,  May  29,  1873. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  respecting  Emerald  Gem  Pea.  I 
have  it  now  coming  in  beautifully.  I  sowed  on  February  11,  and  can 
now  pick  good  well-filled  pods.  The  pods  of  Emerald  Gem  are  longer 
and  much  better  filled  than  some  others.  The  Emerald  Gem  has  six 
or  seven  in  a  pod,  which  I  consider  a  good  return  for  an  early  Pea." 


From  Mr,  Wm.  Carmichall,  late  Head  Gardener  to  H.R.H.  the 

Prince  of  Wales. 
"  Your  Emerald   Gem   new  early  green  Pea  is  a  first-rate  sort,  and 
of  fine  quality.     It  is  a  very  great  acquisition." 

From  Mr.   Alexander   Ingram,  Head   Gardener  to  His  Grace   the 

Duke     of     Northumberland,      The    Gardens,    Alnwick    Castle, 

August  11,  1873, 

"  I  think  more  of  your  Emerald  Gem  Pea  than  ever.     I  find  it  to  be 

1  a  first-class  early  Pea  in  every  respect      I  have  given  it  a  fair  and 

I  impartial   trial.     I   made  three  sowings  of  it  at  different  times  and  in 

j  different  situations,  and  every  sowing  I  put  Ringleader  side  by  side. 

I  The  last  sowing  I  put  in   Early   Emperor   beside   them.      In   every 

!  sowing  Emerald  Gem  and  Ringleader  came  into  flower  at  the  same 

time;  if  any  difference  in  earliness,  Emerald  Gem  had  it.     It  is  an 

1  excellent  cropper.     In  cooking  it  keeps  its  colour,  and  is  of  excellent 

I  flavour." 


Retail   Price,    5s.   per   Q,uart. 
SUTTONS1  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1874    is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Gratis 

and  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL 


SUTTON  and  SONS, 

Seedsmen  by  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
BERKS     SEED     ESTABLISHMENT,     READING, 


BERKS. 


SUTTONS'  THE  ONLY  ENGLISH  GRASS  SEEDS  USED 


IN    FORMING   THE   MAGNIFICENT   PARK   OF 


THE   VIENNA    UNIVERSAL   EXHIBITION, 

As  sec   the    Official   Letters    from    His   Excellency    the    Director-General  :- 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 


General 
Manager. 
"  Gentlemen, 


'42,  Prater- 
strasse, 

Vienna, 


May  10, 

1873- 
have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  regret  to 
see  that  Mr.  Carter  has  published  an  advertisement  in 
the  Magnet,  saying  that  his  seeds  have  been  used  at  the 
Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

"  In  reply  I  beg  to  declare  that,  with  my  knowledge 
and  with  my  permission,  no  other  Grass  Seeds  have  been 
furnished  by  an  English  firm  besides  your  own,  which 
Grass  Seeds  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  I  write  to- 
day to  the  Editor  of  the  Magnet,  requesting  him  to  with- 
draw the  advertisement. 

"  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  ScliWARZ  Senhorn." 

"  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading." 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 


"42,  Prater- 
strasse, 

Vienna, 


General      l^ESXifvssvi^xj^.  June  4, 

Manager.  1873. 

[No.  1114.] 

"  Gentlemen, — I  received  your  letter  of  the   29th 

May,  with  Mr.  Carter's  advertisement  in  the  Mark  Lane 

Express,  and  I  have  already  written  to  the  Editor  of  that 

paper  the  letter  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
tSigned)  "  SchwarZ  SBNBORN." 

"  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading." 


Copy  of  Letter  sent  to  Editor  of  Mark  Lane  Express. 


Universal 
Exhibition, 

1873, 
in  Vienna. 

General 
Manager. 


"42,  Prater- 
strasse, 

Vienna, 

May  29, 

■873- 


"Sir, — In  your  valuable  paper  of  the  26th  May,  I 
observe  the  following  advertisement : — 'Vienna  Universal 
Exhibition  :  Carter's  Grass  Seeds,  suitable  for  all  soils 
and  climates,  as  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Gardens  and 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  Grounds,  &c.'  Alt/no  me  to  state, 
Sir,  that  only  one  British  firm,  viz. ,  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  have  supplied  Grass  Seeds  for  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  not  one  corn 
of  Grass  Seed  supplied  by  another  English  firm  lias  been 
sown  in  our  Exhibition  Grounds.  May  I  therefore  request 
you  to  [rectify  the  above  mentioned  advertisement,  which 
rectification  is  fairlv  due  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

11  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  Schwarz  Senborn." 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express. " 


For  further  particulars  we  would  refer  readers  of  this  Journal  to  page  169S  in  last  week's  issue. 
N.B.   The  whole  of  the  25  acres  of  Fine  Grass  Lawns  of  the  Exhibition  Park  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  were  produced  from  Seed 
supplied  by  us  by  special  desire  of  the  Director-General,  and  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  during  the  past  summer  will  remember  Notice  Boards 
were  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  Park,  by  command  of  His  Excellency,  notifying  this  fact,  in  three  languages. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,    The   Queen's   Seedsmen,    READING,    BERKS. 
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THE 

HEATHERSIDE  NURSERIES 

COMPANY,   LIMITED. 

Registered  wider  the  Acts   of  1862 
and  1 86  7. 

CAPITAL  £40,000, 

IN  4000  SHARES  OF  .£10  EACH. 

Payment,  £1  per  Share  on  Appli- 
cation, £4.  on  Allotment,  and 
£5  on  January  31,    1874. 

Chairman. 

VISCOUNT  WALDEN,  F.R.S.,  &c„  Cmselhurst, 
Kent. 

Directors. 

SIR  ANTONIO  BRADY,  Maryland  Point,  Stratford. 

MILLIS  COVENTRY,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Wandswortli 
Common. 

ROBERT  FORTUNE,  Esq.  (Author  of  "Travels  in 
Japan,"  &c),  i,  Gilston  Road,  S.W. 

G.  W.  MEDLEY,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Camden,  Chisellmrst. 

A.  R.  WALLACE,  Esq.  (Author  of  the  "  Malay  Archi- 
pelago." &c),  Gray's,  Thurrock,  Essex. 

A.  MONGREDIEN,  Esq.  (Author  of  "  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  English  Plantations,"  &c),  Heatherside,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  will  also  shortly  join  the  Board,  as  soon  as 
the  arrangements  made  between  him  and  the  Com- 
pany shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. 


'"HHIS  COMPANY  is  formed  for 

J-  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
working  the  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing Nursery  Grounds,  situated  at 
Heatherside,  near  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
These  Nurseries  comprise  an  area  of 
about  270  Acres,  and  lie  within  four 
miles  of  the  Farnborough  Station, 
on  the  South-Western  Railway,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  London. 

In  addition  to  the  prospects  of  a 
good  return  to  the  Shareholders  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  an  investment 
in  this  Company  offers  peculiar  at 
tractions  to  lovers  of  Plants  and  of 
Planting. 

1st,  The  Collection  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  is  so  complete 
as  to  constitute  it  an  unrivalled 
BOTANICAL  GARDEN  of 
HARDY  PLANTS. 

2d,  The  Grounds  are  beautifully 
undulating,  amid  lovely  Scenery, 
and  are  intersected  by  fine  Drives, 
Avenues,  and  Walks,  which  afford 
to  Visitors  a  delightful  Promenade, 
within  about  an  hour's  journey  from 
London. 

3  d,  Registered  Holders  of  1  o  Shares 
{of  £10  each)  and  upwards,  will  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  Wholesale  or 
Trade  Prices  for  any  purchases  which 
they  may  makefro)ii  the  Nurseries. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  with  full 
particulars,  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
theSolicitors  of  theCompany,  Messrs. 
McLeod  &  Watney,  16,  London 
Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Short,  at  the  same  address  ;  or  to 
the  Bankers,  London  and  County 
Bank,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  ;  at  all 
which  places  applications  for  Shares 
in  the  usual  form  will  be  received 
and  attended  to. 


"  GENUINE     SEEDS     ONLY." 

James  Veitch  &  Sons 


beg  to  announce  that  their 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICED    CATALOGUE 

OF  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  1874, 

CONTAINING   LISTS   OF   NOVELTIES,   HORTICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS, 
AND    OTHER   GARDEN    REQUISITES, 

Is   now   Published,   and  will  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on   application. 

P.S.— J.  V.  &S.  desire  that  if  any  of  their  Customers  do  not  receive  a  copy,  they  will  kindly  inform  them, 
as  last  season  many  copies  were  lost. 


ROYAL   EXOTIC   NURSERY,    KING'S   ROAD,   CHELSEA,   S.W. 


HARRISON    and    SONS    offer    the    following, 
excellent  condition  and  well  grown  : — 
15,000  HORSE  CHESTNUTS,  3  to  12  feet. 
20,000  ENGLISH  UAKS.itosfcet. 
150.000  EVERGREEN   PRIVET,  i  to  3  feet. 
50,000  GOOSEBERRIES. 
1,000  CANADIAN  ELMS,  6  to  12  feet. 
10,000  SPRUCE,  1  to  4  feet. 
100,000  Transplanted  QUICK. 
5.000  ENGLISH  YEWS.&c. 
Also    a    quantity    of   Standard    ELMS,     SYCAMORE,     BIRC 
ALDER,  &e.  For  price  and  samples  apply  to 

io"N_axd    SONS,  Leicester. 


GAS       CONSERVATORY      BOILERS 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUSES,  of  all  sites. 
Cheapest  GAS  HATH,  £6  151. 
_  (Ten  per  cent,  advance.) 

O      SRIIEWSHURV,     Patentee,     50,    Old     Bailey,     E.C 
q8,  Harrington  Roarj,  East  Brixton,  S.W. 


and 


HARRIS 


Elvaston  Nurseries. 

WILLIAM  RARRON  and  SON'S  New  Descriptive 
CATALOGUE  for  1874  is  now  ready,  and  mav  be  had  post 
free  upon  application.  Their  slock,  which  this  season  is  unusually 
fine,  consists  of  an  unrivalled  collection  of  CONI  FER/E.  and  other 
HAM;  iIN\MKMAL  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 
I  REES  and  SHRUBS,  including  all  the  most  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  and  other  places. 

(Messrs.  B.  &  Son  make  this  department  of  their  business  a 
speciality,  and  they  believe  their  stock  to  be  unique  ;  many  varieties 
now  offered  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  Nursery  ) 

Jt  also  includes  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  FRUIT  TREES,  cheap  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS  lor  Cover  Planting  or  Shrubberies,  PLANTS  suitable  for 
Winter  Bedding,  FOREST  TREES.  HERBACEOUS  and  ROCK 
PLANTS    CLIMBERS,  &c. 

Every  one  about  to  plant  should  send  for  this  Catalogue,  as  many 
articles  are  offered  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

A  visit  from  intending  Purchasers  is  repectfully  solicited. 
Elvaston  Nurseries.  Borrowash,  near  Derby. 


NOTICE. — This  is  the  Season  to  piant  and  look  to 
your  Vine  roots,  and  renovate  with  PULVERISED  BONE. 
1  inch,  %  inch,  %   inch.^ar.d  Bone  Dust,  at  same  prices,  delivered 
free  to  all  Railways  in  London. 

RANSLEY    TANTON,  F.R.H.S.,   Seed   and   Manure   Merchant, 
Borough  End,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

PEAT  EARTH,  for  growing  Rhododendrons, 
American  Plants,  New  Holland  Plants,  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  for 
Potting,  delivered  on  rail  at  Blackwater  Station  (S.E.R.),  at  121.  6.Y. 
per  ton  :  and  at  Farnborough  Station  (S.  W.R.),  at  13s.  6d.  per  ton,  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  a  truck  of  about  5  tons. 
T.  WALKER,  46,  Cannon  Street,  EC. 


w 


M.  HOLLAND, 

PHCP.NIX  WHARF, 
AUGUSTUS    STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W., 

SUPPLIES 

pv&T  I      SILVER  SAND       ' 

LOAM  SEA-SHELL 

iajam  J       ROCKWORK 

AND  EVERY  OTHER  GARDEN  REQUISITE. 
PRICES     ON    APPLICATION     AT    ABOVE    ADDRESS. 


TURFS 
MOULD 


SADDLE 


Trial  of  Hot-water  Boilers. 
AX7"INrER  is   the  time  to  TEST  an  APPARATUS. 

1  VJ,'°Vhouscsctlual  to3C<"  feet  long  now  effectually  Heated  on 
the  ONE  BOILER  SYSTEM.  There  are  13,700  feet  of  Hot-watei 
1  ipe  in  full  operation.     Gardeners  are  invited  to  visit 

""  e  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  St.  John's  Wood,  W. 


rj^HE     THAMES     RANK.    IRON     COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London,  S.E., 

ERECT     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    complete,    or    supply 

BOILERS  of  all  kinds.     PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS  at  Wholesale 

Prices. 

Price  List  on  application,  or  six  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


RICHARDSON'S  PATENT  PORTARLE 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  have  the  most  PERFECT 
SYSTEM  Of  VENTILATION  combined  With  COMPLETE  PROTECTION  from 
the  weather.  They  arc  forwarded,  ready  glazed  and  painted, 
carnage  paid  and  safe,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Apply  for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp,  lo  W.  RICHARDSON 
AND  CO.,  Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  DAR- 
LINGTON; or  {for  London  and  South  of  England)  to  W.  H. 
I   A   ■'    I    I  l.l-.S,  itcam  [..iricry  W.irks,  i2i,  Bunhili  Kow,  London    EC 


Stoves  for  Greenhouses,  Terra  Cotta,  Portable. 
TDOBERTS'S       PATENT      PORTABLE      TERRA 

it  COTTA  STOVES  give  pure  heat,  without  attention,  24  hours 
or  longer,  for  about  id.  for  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  Suitable  for 
almost  any  purpose.  See  The  Garden  for  March  r,  1873,  containing 
paragraph  communicated  by  Mr.  F.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis 
ol  Salisbury,  Hatheld  :— "  Roberts's  Patent  Terra  Cotta  is  the  best 

and   cheapest  dry  stove  that  has  ever  been  invented May  be 

used  in  any  plant-house  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  plants." 
Prospectus  can  be  had,  and  the  Stoves  can  be  seen  in  use,  and 
ordered,  on  application  to  (he  Pafentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  48,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S  W. 


J.  G.  SMEATON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects   and  Builders, 

HOT-WATER    AND    STEAM-HEATING 
ENGINEERS,  &c3 

HARWOOD    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,    S.W. 

Plans  and  Estimates  for  every  description  of  Horticultural 
Structure.      Consultations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    ENGINEERS 
TO   THE  SCHOOL   BOARD. 


These  Boilers  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Saddle  Boiler, 
with  the  following  improvements,  viz, ,  the  water-space  at  back  ana 
over  top  of  saddle  increases  the  heating  surface  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  "Patent  Double  |_  Saddle  Boiler"  will  do  about  twice  the 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  :  the  cost  of  setting  is 
also  considerably  reduced,  and  likewise  the  space  occupied  ;  at  the 
same  time  these  Boilers  are  simple  in  construction,  and,  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  are  not  liable  to  crack.  They  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes : — 


Price. 


Sizes. 

To  heat  of 
4-in.  Pipe. 

Wide. 

Long. 

Feet. 

18  in. 

18  in. 

300 

24  11 

400 

30  „ 

500- 

*4  1, 

24  11 

700 

»4  ,. 

3?  ., 

850 

»4  ,, 

36  ., 

1,000 

34   11 
»8   „ 

*: 

1,400 
1,800 

30  ,. 

72    II 

2,600 

36  „ 

96  „ 

4.900 

48   „ 

108  „ 

7,000 

48  „ 

Ml   .. 

10,000 

=5 
35 
S» 
75 


And  are  kept  in  Stock  and  sold  only  by  the  Inventors  and  Patentees, 
J.  Jones  &  Sons.  

Price  Lists  or  HOT-WATER  PIPES  and  Connections,  with 
Boilers,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  or  ESTIMATES  for  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  erected  complete,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  AND  SONS,  Iron  Merchants,  6,  Bankside,  Soothwark, 
London, S.E. 


THE  GOLD   MEDAL   BOILER 

Has  proved  itself  in  every  way  worthy 
of  its  designation. 
The  qualities  of  an  efficient  Hot-water  Boiler  are 
Great  Heating  Power,  Economy  of  Fuel,  and  endurance 
for  12  to  r4  hours  without  attention.  These  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Gold  Medal  Boiler,  and  are  confirmed  by  a 
great  number  of  Testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
Gardeners  and  Hot-water  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

The   THAMES    BANK    IRON    COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD    BARGE    WHARF,     UPPER    GROUND 

STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 

AVELING  &  PORTER'S 

AGRICULTURAL    LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES 

Gained  the  FIRST  PRIZE  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  July,  1871,  on  which  occasion  one 
of  their  10-horse  power  Locomotives,  fitted  with  single 
slide  and  ordinary  link-motion,  indicated  35-horse  power 
with  a  consumption  of  THREE  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
Coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  competed  with  Ten 
other  Engines. 

AVELING  &  PORTER, 

ROCHESTER ; 
And  72,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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SUTTONS'  HOME-GROWN   SEEDS 


THE    HIGHEST    PRIZE    MEDAL, 


CARRIAGE       FREE 


HIGHEST    PRIZE    MEDAL, 


THE    ONLY    PRIZE    MEDAL    FOR 


VII  NNA,  1873. 


,  ENGLISH    GARDEN    SEEDS,   PARIS,   1867. 

The  following^Plate  represents  a  portion  of 


LONDON,  1873. 


THE    ROYAL    BERKSHIRE    SEED    ESTABLISHMENT,    READING, 

IVliet  e  orders   arc  executed  the   same   day  as  received,  and  forwarded  {if  20s.  value)  Carriage  Free   to  any  Railway  Station  in  England. 

ALL  FLOWER  SEEDS  FREE  BY  POST  OR  RAIL. 
SUTTON  and  SONS  having  completed  the  harvesting  and  cleaning  of  their  NEW  CROP  of  SEEDS,  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  their 

OMPLETE  COLLECTIONS  OF  VECETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 


No.  1.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection,  with 
No.  2.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 
No.  3.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 
No.  4.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 
No.  5.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 
No.  6.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 
No.  7.— Suttons'  Complete  Collection 


MATEURS 


SUTTON    &    SONS,  { 


Cultural  Instructions,  best  sorts  only,  for  a  large  Garden,  Carriage  Free 

,,  best  sorts,  for  a  moderate  sized  Garden 

,,  best  sorts,  for  an  ordinary  sized  Garden 

,,  best  sorts,  for  the  Amateur's  Garden 

,,  best  sorts,  for  a  small  Garden 

,,  best  sorts,  for  a  very  small  Garden 

,,  best  sorts,  for  a  very  large  Garden 

Now  ready,  price  6d.,  PoU  Free,    Gratis   to    Customers, 


SUTTONS'  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE 

for  1874, 

The  most  practical  work  on  gardening  yet  published, 
beautifully  Illustrated,  with  nearly  250  Coloured  and 
other  Engravings,  and  containing  complete  instructions 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  and  POTATOS, 

With  an  original  Calendar  of  Operations,  entitled 
"A  YEAR'S  WORK  In  the  KITCHEN  GARDEN;" 

And  an  Original  Article, 

"ANNUAL  FLOWERS;  their  Uses,  and  how  to  Train 
them." 


ilTONJS 
MATEURS 

UIJDi 

"OR  1874. 


SEEDSMEN  by  APPOINTMENT  to  the  QUEEN  and 
1'KINLK  of  WALES, 


}  BEADING,    BERKS. 
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Autumn  Planting. 

THE  LAVVSON  SEED  and  NURSERY  COMPANY 
(LIMITED),  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  extensive  stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST 
TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &c, 
is  this  season  in  fine  condition.  Special  offers  for  large  quantities 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  CATALOGUES  free. 
I,  George  I\.  Bridge,  Edinburgh:  Southwark  Street,  London,  S  E. 


IF  YOU  REQUIRE  THE 

I^^^Very  Finest  Quality  Seeds, 

fcfi^a^si  APPLY    TO 

ALFRED  HALL  &  SON, 

AGRICULTURAL  SEED  GROWERS, 
WESTBURY  FARMS,  WESTBURY,  WILTSHIRE. 


STANDARD    AND    DWARF    ROSES. 
Forty  First   Prizes. 

JOHN    CRANSTON 

BEGS  to  announce,  to  Amateurs  and  others,  that  he 
has  this  season  to  offer  upwards  of 

150,000 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES. 

The  superior  excellence  of  his  Plants  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  all  Rosarians. 

He  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  during  the  past  season  he 
has  coined  (at  the  principal  Rose  Shows  throughout  the  Kingdoml 
FORTY  First  Prizes,  including  the  Wisbech  All  England  special 
Prize  of  £30,  for  73  varieties— the  largest  that  has  ever  been  given  fur 
Cut  Roses. 

A  Descriptive  and  Priced  CATALOGUE,  also  a  LIST  of  all  the 
FIRST  PRIZE  ROSES,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  near  HEREFORD. 


NEW  PEAR. 

WILLIAMS'  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
•  attention  to  this  very  desirable  NEW  PEAR, 
which  has  been  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Hogg  in 
the  following  terms  :— 

"Fruit  above  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  turbinate,  and  with 
the  apex  prolonged  by  a  fleshy  enlargement  into  the  stalk ;  skin 
lemon-coloured,  covered  with  patches  and  mottles  of  thin  smooth 
cinnamon-coloured  russet;  the  eye  is  wide  open,  with  very  short 
segments,  and  is  level  with  the  surface:  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
richly  flavoured,  with  a  copious  juice,  which  is  finely  perfumed. 
This  is  a  very  delicious  Tear,  somewhat  resembling  Beurrti  superfin  ; 
it  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  the 
last  named  kind." 

B.  S.   XV.  is  now  distributing  Plants  of  this  f  tie 

New  Pear— 

Maidens,  7s.  6d.  each ;  strong  Pyramids,  10s.  6d,  each. 


VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

PLANTING   SEASON —AVENUE   TREES. 

ANTHONY  WATERER 

Invites  intending  planters  to  an  inspection  of 
his  stock  of  the  Following  Trees,  all  of  which 
are  straight,  stout,  handsome,  and  fncly  rooted; 
girthing  $  to  %  inches  at  4  feet  from  ground ' : — 

LIMES,   12,  14,  16,  and  18  feet 

PLANES,  occidentalis,  10,  12,  and  15  feet 

ELM,   12  to  18  feet 

MAPLE,  Norway,  12  to  16  feet 

SYCAMORE,  12  to  16  feet 

,,  purple-leaved,  fine  standards 

OAK,  American,  scarlet,  10  to  15  feet 

HORSE  CHESTNUT,  10  to  15  feet 

,,  M  scarlet,  10  to  14  feet 

1.  ,,  double,  10  to  14  feet 

There  are  many  thousands  of  these  Trees  to  select 
from,  all  have  been  removed  within  two  years,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  state  that  they  are  the  finest  stock  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  Nursery  in  Europe. 

£^T   Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


KNAP  HILL  NURSERY,   WOKING,    SURREY. 


Flowers  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants 

FOR 

WINTER  and  SPRING. 

JOHN   H.    LEY'S 

UNRIVALLED   COLLECTIONS  of  CHOICE   PLANTS 
For  immediate  Decoration,  contain  the  most  desirable  varieties,  in 
the  finest  plants,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  list  of  which  w  ill  be  sent 
post  free. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ;— One  dozen  new  and  choicest 
sorts,  all  distinct,  either  of  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS.  PALMS, 
FERNS.  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERING  and 
ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGED  PLANTS,  TEA  and  other  ROSES, 
ERICAS,  EPACRIS,  NEW  PLANTS.  &c,  or  zts.,  31*.  6d  .  42s  . 
to  84s.  °  '  *     ' 

CALADIUMS,  ACHIMENES,  GLOXINIAS,  GLADIOLI,  at 
10s.  6d.  and  sis.  per  dozen. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  Collection  of  six  splendid  sorts,  well  established,  for  One  Guinea, 
or  13  for  42J. 

Extra  rare  and  choicer  varieties,  63J.,  8^*.,  to  105*.  per  dozen, 
flowering  sized  plants. 

The  above  prices  include  cost  of  packing  for  cash  with  order, 
and  extra  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage  beyond  London  (all  goods 
being  paid  to  the  various  Railway  Stations  there). 

CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  LEY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

LANSDOWNE  ROAD,  CROYDON. 


The  Nursery  i 
Croydon  Stations,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coas^^ail'way*,  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


1  seven  minutes'  walk  of  New,  East,  and  West 


Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

MESSRS.  LITTLE  and  BALLANTYNE, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Carlisle,  beg  to  solicit  orders 
for  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUltS,  &c. 
Their  extensive  Nurseries  are  largely  slocked  with  healthy  well- 
grown  Plants,  rendered  hardv  by  being  reared  in  open  unsheltered 
grounds,  and  very  suitable  for  removal  to  the  most  exposed  situa- 
tions. Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  and  forwarding. 
Triced  Descriptive  LISTS  sent  free  on  application. 

Knowefield  Nurseries,  Carlisle.     London  :  36,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INS  riTUTION. -Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  of  this  SOCIETY  will 
be  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
January  14  next,  when  an  ELECTION  of  THREE  PENSIONERS 
will  take"  place. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  6  o'Clock  precisely.     The   Ballot  will 
close  at  8  o'Clock  precisely.         By  Order, 
Tavistock  Row,  W.C.,  Dec.  17,  1873. 


R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 

--.ig  Papers  have  all  been   delivered.     Any  Memb 
not  having  received  one  is  requested  to  make  immediate  application 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 
HTHE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE 

-I  may  be  had  DIRECT  from  the  OFFICE,  on  PAYMENT 
IN  advance  at  the  following  rates,  including  Postage  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Three  Months  ..  5s.  n|<z*.      |      Six  Months  ..   nr.  in/. 
Twelve  Months     ..     £1  3s.  lod. 

FOREIGN      SUBSCRIPTION. 
£i  6s.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Australia     I      Canada     I  Jamaica      '       I  West  Indies 
Belgium         |      France      |  New  Zealand  |  United  States 

£1  ioj.  4</.  for  12  months,  including  postage  to — 
Austria         I    Holland    I      Portugal       I    Spain 
China  |    India  |      Prussia  j    Switzerland 

£1   14J.   8d.  for  12  months,   including  postage  to — 
Russia  |  Italy  |         Denmark 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Richards, 
at  the  King  Street  Post  Office. 

Office,  41,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette"  for  1874,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,   IV.  C. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1873. 


A  'X  7"HEN  the  time  for  index-making  ( 


the  journalist,  he  necessarily  has  before 
his  eyes  the  records  of  the  year.  What  has  been 
done  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  that  section  of  it, 
his  own  microcosm?  In  our  own  case  a  bulky 
volume  stares  us  in  the  face  ;  how  are  we  to 
condense  it  in  a  few  lines?  Luckily  the  task 
comes  before  the  festivities  of  the  season  ! 

The  year  now  waning  fast  has  been  a  busy 
one.  It  opened  with  a  stormy  time.  Some  of 
the  tempests  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  blown  over 
for  ever  and  for  aye — some  are  still  threatening 
in  the  future.  We  shall,  we  trust,  hear  no  more 
of  the  Kew  scandal.  The  Director  is  more  than 
confirmed  in  his  post,  and  now,  by  the  acclama- 
tion of  his  Fellows,  reigns  supreme  in  the  world 
of  science  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
while  the  assailant  is — well— promoted  to  the 
realms  of  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Council 
assures  us  that  the  prospects  of  horticultural 
science  were  never  better.  In  one  sense  we 
believe  it,  though  assuredly  not  in  the  sense 
which  the  writers  intended.  If  horticultural 
science  depended  on  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  we  should  indeed  have  cause  for  appre- 
hension ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  horti- 
culture is,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  which  still 
reigns  supreme  at  South  Kensington,  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  we  may  be  excused  for 
looking  hopefully  for  the  future. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  horticulture 
exercised  more  potent  influence  for  good  than  at 
present.  The  public  interest  is  manifested  by 
the  increased  efforts  made  by  one  and  all  of  its 
organs  in  the  press — responsive  as  they  must  be 
to  the  calls  of  their  constituents.  Differences  of 
opinion  are  but  the  signs  of  healthy  growth. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  proxy  question  at  the 
Society  just  named.  What  more  fair  than  to 
extend  the  system,  and  give  to  Fellows  in  the 
country  a  share  of  the  power  wielded  so  vigor 
ously  by  those  within  the  area  of  South  Ken- 
sington ?  But  what  if  the  system  perpetuate 
the  old  bad  practice  of  virtually  self-elected  anr 

re-elected  Councils— one  of  the  great  grievances        IN  or  has  the  year  b 
of  past  times  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society?   how  close  is  the  relat 


In  spite,  too,  of  various  divergences  of  opinion, 
there  is  now  a  much  more  general  feeling  than 
formerly  that  the  partnership  between  the  Society 
and  the  Commissioners  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  the  South  Kensington  Garden  incubus  be 
somehow  removed  so  as  to  allow  free  play  for 
horticulture  and  horticulturists.  Bah  !  We  care 
not  to  discuss  these  things  now  with  carol  singers 
at  our  door,  and  bells  ringing  out  merrily  their 
joyful  peans.  What  has  been  done — not  what  is 
still  to  be  done — is  the  subject  of  our  theme. 

But  as  we  are  thinking  of  the  Society  which 
should  be,  but  is  not,  the  leading  exponent  of 
horticultural  science  and  practice,  let  us  record 
that  the  exhibitions  have  at  least  been  of 
average  quality  during  the  year  ;  that  the 
Wednesday  meetings  have  maintained  their 
interest— and  that  the  provincial  show,  in 
spite  of  its  manifold  shortcomings,  cannot 
be  chronicled  as  a  failure.  If  we  look 
elsewhere,  the  Royal  Botanic  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  played  their  parts.  Manchester  has 
done  its  duty  well ;  the  Alexandra  Park  began 
auspiciously,  though  its  opening  success  was  so 
soon  marred  by  the  catastrophe  that  overtook  it. 
Abroad,  Ghent  scored  a  great  success,  and 
Vienna,  though  in  some  sense  a  fiasco,  managed 
its  horticultural  part  on  the  whole  well,  though 
British  exhibitors  allowed  the  cause,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  to  be  judged  by  default. 

In  practical  horticulture  an  Irishman  leads 
the  way  by  showing  us  how  to  heat  our  houses 
without  cost.  In  other  words,  by  utilising  the 
heat  which  usually  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
from  a  lime-kiln,  Mr.  Cowan  has  shown  us  how 
to  get  more  from  our  furnaces  than  clinkers  and 
cinders.  Longer  time  must  elapse  ere  a  definite 
verdict  can  be  pronounced,  meantime  appear- 
ances are  in  Mr.  Cowan's  favour. 

In  scientific  horticulture  we  have  the  sug- 
gestive paper  of  Mr.  M'Nab  on  the  climate  of 
Scotland.  A  plant  is  a  more  delicate  test  of 
climate  than  the  best  thermometer,  and  if  we 
take  Mr.  M'Nab's  data  as  correct,  it  is  certain 
that  a  change  for  the  worse  in  climate  has 
occurred  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
lesson  should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  intend- 
ing planters  in  any  district.  So,  too,  if  M. 
Dkherain'S  views  be  accepted  as  correct,  a  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  purport  of  nitrogen  in 
the  plant  economy,  and  a  practical  lesson  of  no 
slight  value  is  given  us  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
manures.  Mr.  SORBY  has  given  us  hints  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  thoughtful  gardener  has 
it  within  his  power  to  modify  the  vigour,  and  espe- 
cially the  colour,  of  leaves  and  flowers  almo,t  at 
will.  Doubtless  time  will  be  required  for  this, 
and  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  future  by 
those  to  whom  the  spectroscope  is  a  meaning- 
less expression,  and  Mr.  Sorby's  an  unknown 
name. 

M  Fankhauser's  discovery  of  the  prothallus 
of  Lycopodium  with  the  antheridia  and  traces 
of  the  archegonia  is,  in  a  botanical  sense,  of  ex- 
treme impoitance,  and  may  some  day  prove  of 
value  to  the  cultivator  to  this  race  of  plants. 
The  digestion,  or,  at  least,  the  solution  of 
animal  matters  by  the  leaves  of  the  Sundew 
(Drosera),  and  the  electric  movements  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Fly-trap  (Diona;a),are  also  facts  of 
which  the  practical  gardener  will,  by  and-by, 
avail  himself,  though  it  may  take  time  for  these 
points  of  abstract  science  to  filter  through  the 
rough  trials  of  practice,  and  crystallise  in  the 
shape  of  practical  good. 

Books  have  not  been  wanting.      De    Can- 
dolle'S  History  of  Science  and  Scienttfic  Men 
is  a  treatise  full  of  interest,  and  replete  with  sug- 
gestiveness     to    the    thoughtful    reader.       The 
Prodromus  of  De  CANDOLLE  has  run  its  course, 
somewhat  prematurely,  but  no  one  will  question 
its  utility  any  more   than  they  will  that  of  the 
Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and  HOOKER, 
which,  within  the  year,  has  advanced  in  no  un- 
important degree.   HooKER'scditionofDECAlSNE 
and  Maout's  Treatise,  and  KOCH'S  Dendrologie, 
will  make  their  mark,  and  earn  the  thanks  of 
practical  horticulturists  in   due  time  ;   and  so  of 
lesser   works,  as    Hemsley'S   work    on    Hardy 
Plants,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  such  pub- 
lications   as    DOMBRAlWS    Gladiolus,  and  Van 
TlEGHEM'S  papers  on  a  possible  mode  of  multi- 
plying seedlings  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the 
deeds   of  the   traditional   man   who    made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  was  before  seen, 
a  small  achievement,  if  only  it  can  be  carried 
out  in  practice — an  important  proviso  that. 
Nor  has  the  year  been  behindhand  in  showing 
ion  between  plants  and  the 
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welfare  of  the  race.  We  have  had  discussions 
as  to  a  possible  (nothing  more  has  been  proved) 
mode  of  transmitting  the  poison,  whatever  it  be, 
of  typhoid  fever,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
possible  antidote  to  the  malarious  influence 
(whatever  that  may  be)  of  remittent  fevers  in 
certain  countries  afforded  by  the  Eucalyptus. 

Of  more  direct,  or,  at  least,  immediate  interest 
to  the  practical  gardener  is  the  success  of  Dr. 
MOORE  in  growing  the  Loranthus  upon  the 
Oak  (?)  at  Dublin,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Dutch  gardeners  in  Java  in  cultivating  the 
Rafiflesia— that  wonderful  parasite,  equal  in 
interest  to  the  Welwitschia,  and,  of  the  two,  more 
attractive.  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  more 
at  length  by-and-by. 

/Esthetic  gardening  is  more  pursued  than 
ever,  though  we  fear  good  taste  does  not  increase 
pari  passu  with  the  attempts  made  to  secure  it. 
Luxury  and  show  seem  in  the  ascendant  rather 
than  purity  of  taste  and  intelligent  cultivation. 

As  usual,  we  have  to  lament  the  dispersion  of 
noble   collections,  got  together  with   zeal    and 


the  Council  before  alluded  to,  and  reiterate  that, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  the  prospects  of  horticultural 
science  were  never  brighter. 


We  understand  that  the  Annual  General  meet- 
ing of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution will  be  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,  on  January  14.  Three  pensioners  will  be 
elected  at  this  meeting. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's 

Commissioners  for  the  Annual  International  Exhibitions 
propose,  as  a  feature  of  each  year's  exhibition,  to  have 
a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  Ethnology  \ 
and  Geography  of  various  races  and  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  intended  to  pursue  the  work 
systematically  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  forming  a  great 
national  museum  of  the  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  They  will  be  arranged  for  the  present  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Albert  HalL  Many  portions 
of  the  empire  are  inhabited  by  aboriginal  races,  most 
of  which  are  undergoing  rapid  changes,  and  some  of 
which  are  disappearing  altogeher.  These  races  are 
fast    losing   their    primitive   characteristics    and    dis- 


them  from  time  to  time  in  giving  effect  to  these  inten- 
tions.  It  is  requested  that  offers  of  gifts  and  loans  of 
objects  should  be  made  known  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  Upper  Kensington 
Gore,  London,  S.W. 

It   appears   from   a   letter    published    in    the 

current  number  of  Ocean  Highways,  that  Dr.  Beccari's 
researches  in  the  Aru  Islands  and  New  Guinea 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  it  was  hoped  would 
have  been  the  case  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  state,"  writes  Dr.  Beccari,  "at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  letter,  that  the  hopes  I  had  on  com- 
mencing the  exploration  of  these  islands  have  been  very 
badly  realised.  I  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  many 
zoological  novelties,  but  had  hoped  that  the  botanical 
ones  would  not  have  proved  so  scarce.  With  great  diffi- 
culty and  much  searching  I  have  only  been  able  to  collect 
between  300  and  400  species  of  plants  in  four  months ! 
I  should  never  have  thought  the  flora  of  these  islands  so 
poor.     *    *    * 

"  The  flora  of  the  Aru  Islands  is  decidedly  Papuan  ; 
although  poor  in  species,  these  afford  some  interest,  for 
they  show  evidently  how  these  islands  were  populated  by 
plants.  The  greater  number  of  species  have  fleshy  fruits, 
which  are  devoured  by  birds,  especially  pigeons,  which 


Fig.  345. — dioscorea  illustrata,  hort.  bull. 


knowledge,  and  amassed  with  wealth  and  dis- 
crimination. Collections  which  were  the  pride 
of  their  owners,  and  which  afforded  interest 
and  joy  to  all  privileged  to  see  them,  have 
been,  from  force  of  inexorable  circumstances, 
dispersed.  On  the  other  hand,  other  collec- 
tions are  increasing,  and  in  the  growing  taste  for 
succulents  and  herbaceous  plants  we  may  find 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  many  a  rich  collection 
of  plants. 

Death,  too,  has  been  busy  in  our  ranks— the 
roll  of  plant-lovers  is  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
such  men  as  Jameson  of  Quito,  Tokrey  of  New 
York,  Dawson  of  Meadowbank,  C.  Lawson  of 
Edinburgh,  Jacob  Makoy  of  Liege,  Max 
Nisson  of  Naples,  Robert  Fish  ;  and  among 
cultivators  less  widely  known,  but  not  less 
esteemed,  by  the  removal  from  our  ranks  of  C.  J. 
Perry  of  Birmingham,  of  John  Edlington, 
of  James  Donald,  of  James  Mitchell  of 
Piltdown,  and  others  that  might  be  named. 
So  much  for  the  losses  of  the  year.  Of  the  more 
direct  practical  gains,  in  the  shape  of  new  plants, 
new  fruits,  new  vegetables,  we  shall  speak  on 
another  occasion.  Meantime,  putting  our  own 
interpretation  on  the  phrase,  we  endorse  that  of 


tinguishing  traits.  The  collections  would  embrace 
life-size  and  other  figures  representing  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  in  their  ordinary  and  gala  costumes ; 
models  of  their  dwellings  ;  samples  of  their  domestic 
utensils,  idols,  weapons  of  war,  boats  and  canoes  ; 
agricultural,  musical,  and  manufacturing  instruments 
and  implements  ;  samples  of  their  industries,  and  in 
general  all  objects  tending  to  show  their  pre- 
sent ethnological  position  and  their  state  of  civilisation. 
It  is  proposed  to  receive  for  the  Exhibition  of  1874  any 
suitable  collections,  which  will  be  grouped  and  classified 
hereafter  in  their  strict  ethnological  and  geographical 
relations.  As,  however,  there  is  at  present  great 
public  interest  in  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  including  the  Ashantees,  with  whom 
this  country  is  at  war,  all  objects  relating  to  the 
Ashantees,  Fantees,  Dahomeys,  Houssas,  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes  are  especially  desired.  The  Indian 
Empire,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  also  able  to  afford 
abundant  and  valuable  materials  for  the  '  proposed 
Museum,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  the  nucleus  can 
be  formed  at  once  from  materials  in  private  collections. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  confidently  appeal  to  the 
civil,  military,  and  naval  officers  of  the  British  service 
throughout  the  Queen's  dominions  to  assist  them  in 
these  collection.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have 
secured  the   services  of  eminent  gentlemen  to  advise 


more  than  any  other  animal  contribute  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  plants.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  Aru 
Island  birds  are  carpophagous.  The  casoars  are  also 
active  disseminating  agents  ;  they  swallow  any  kind  of 
fleshy  fruit,  and  with  horse-like  swiftness  can  transport  the 
undigested  seeds  to  a  great  distance,  even  across  con- 
siderable sheets  of  water,  for  they  swim  admirably.  The 
plants  which  live  near  the  sea-shore  are  equally  distributed 
all  over  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  New  Guinea  ;  many 
have  light,  cork-like  seeds,  which  float  on  the  water,  and 
are  thus  thrown  on  all  the  coasts.  Some  of  the  plants 
which  thrive  inland  have  the  same  kind  of  seeds,  which 
may  thus  have  easily  been  transported.  Amongst  the  plants 
whose  seeds  are  carried  about  by  the  wind,  there  are  a  few 
Asclepiadeoe  [fruits]  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  Diptero- 
carpeae,  whose  seeds  are  likewise  winged,  should  be  want- 
ing. I  attribute  this  to  the  absence  of  bee-like  insects, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  such  plants  being 
fecundated.  To  the  same  cause  I  refer  the  absence  of 
T.eguminosre  and  many  other  plants.  The  colour,  smell, 
and  taste  of  the  fruit  have  much  importance  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  ;  for  the  attraction  such 
qualities  may  exert  on  animals,  and  especially  on  birds,  I 
have  had  convincing  proofs  that  such  is  the  case.  *  *  • 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands  have  been  until  now  to  me  a  source  of  continual 
disappointment.  The  flora  of  New  Guinea,  already  poor 
on  the  main,  becomes  very  poor  in  species  on  the  smaller 
islands  of  Papuasia.  The  zoological  collections  do  not 
always  compensate  the  labour  I  bestow  on  them.  Here, 
for  instance,   except  a  small  and  perhaps  undescribcd 
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rodent,  and  one  or  two  rare  birds,  I  have  found  very 
little  indeed." 

A  Botanic  Garden,   says  M.    Roze,  in  a 

recent  number  of  the  Belgiyue  HortUole,  ought  to  be 
for  the  botanist  what  the  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist, 
and  not  a  museum  only.  The  life-history  (drjeloppe- 
mint  iiologique)  of  any  plant  requires  for  its  elucidation 
by  the  botanist  an  amount  of  care  not  exceeded  by 
that  demanded  of  the  chemist.  If  proper  material  is 
not  forthcoming,  if  the  proper  opportunity  be  not 
seized,  if  any  preliminary  be  forgotten,  failure  results 
— and  failure  means  the  loss  of  a  season.  For  a 
botanical  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  materials  at 
hand,  or  to  secure  their  appearance  at  the  proper  time. 
These  two  requirements  are  much  simplified  in  a 
botanic  garden,  which  is  so  organised  as  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  museum  and  a  laboratory.  Botany  should 
be  taught  by  demonstration  of  facts,  and  not  by  words 
only.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  procure  Ferns  in  any 
garden,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  procure  at  the  right 
moment  the  prothallia  in  good  condition  to  show  their 
mode  of  growth.  The  Fern  may  be  preserved  in  the 
museum  ;  the  prothallia  should  be  raised  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  laboratory. 

A  writer  in  Food,  Water,  and  Air,  alluding  to 

the  Adulteration  of  Tea,  the  blame  of  which 
is  generally  laid  on  John  Chinaman,  says  that  an 
equal  share  of  the  discredit  belongs  to  the  agent  of  the 
British  dealer : — 

"The  English  merchant  transmits  his  orders  for  Tea  to 
his  foreign  agent,  specifying  in  some  cases  the  nature  of 
the  article  he  requires  ;  the  Chinese  manufactuter  pre- 
pares the  Tea  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  If 
these  are  to  prepare  a  special  article,  he  fabricates  it,  but 
he  cannot  adulterate  it  on  his  own  account  without  certain 
detection.  Possibly  he  might  be  willing  to  do  a  little 
cheating,  but  the  opportunity  is  not  afforded  him,  for  the 
interests  of  the  English  merchant  are  guarded  by  his  own 
experts,  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  who  take  care  the 
manufacturer  supplies  only  what  is  required,  and  who 
know  quite  well  what  arts  and  practices  the  Chinese 
manufacturer  resorts  to  to  adulterate  the  Tea.  These  ex- 
perts know  all  about  foreign  leaves,  lie  Tea,  sand,  stones, 
iron  and  colouring." 

— —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  reported  in  Ocean  Highways,  some  details 
were  given  as  to  General  Kaukmann's  march  to 
Khiva,  giving  several  particulars  respecting  the  topo- 
graphy of  his  line  of  march.  On  leaving  Tashkend, 
for  a  distance  of  four  versts,  shady  gardens  are  to  be 
seen,  bounded  by  Rice-fields,  irrigated  by  numerous 
small  canals,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
After  passing  the  old  site  of  Tashkend,  one  sees  on  the 
left  the  broad  and  low-lying  vale  of  Tchutchick, 
covered  with  Reed-grass  and  abounding  in  pheasants, 
marsh  fowl,  and  tigers,  the  latter  of  a  formidable  size. 
On  approacing  the  Sir  Daria,  here  about  300  yards 
wide,  the  Hunger,  or  Golodnaja  Steppe  may  be  seen 
stretching  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
while  the  only  vegetation  visible  is  a  feeble  crop  of 
grass,  which  springs  up  immediately  alter  the  spring 
rain,  but  soon  dies.  One  plant,  and  only  one,  appears 
to  thrive  here — the  Assafetida,  which  attains  a  height 
of  from  4  to  5  feet.  The  Kirghiz  eats  its  fruit  (a  sort 
of  Cauliflower),  [The  young  inflorescence  is  pro- 
bably meant],  and  uses  the  stalks  for  sheep  pens. 
Water  is  only  obtainable  from  a  few  wells  from  90  to 
120  feet  deep,  and  at  these  places  General  Kaufmann 
had,  in  1869,  caused  post  stations,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Samarkand,  to  be  erected.  Hawks, 
falcons,  and  eagles  abound  in  the  desert,  and  wage  con- 
tinual warfare  against  the  land-turtles,  partridges,  and 
doves. 

Mr.  Glaisher  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 

State  of  the  Weather  during  the  week  ending 
December  20  : — In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  reading 
of  the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  at  sea 
level  was  about  30.6  inches.  Decreasing  readings 
were  recorded  till  about  noon  on  the  16th,  when  29.9 
inches  was  registered  ;  an  increase  then  occurred  which 
reached  its  maximum  (about  30. 2  inches)  by  3  p.  M.  on 
the  18th  ;  another  decrease  to  about  29.9  inches  by  the 
evening  of  the  19th  was  then  experienced,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  week  a  tendency  to  increase 
was  manifested.  These  frequent  oscillations  show  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  steady  readings  recorded  during 
the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  month,  and  it  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  16th  was  the  first  day  in  the  month 
on  which  the  mean  value  was  below  the  average.  The 
highest  temperatures  by  day  varied  from  38^°  on  the 
14th  to  56^°  on  the  16th,  and  the  lowest  by  night  from 
33°  on  the  14th  to  47°  on  the  iSth.  The  range  of 
temperature  was  very  small  on  the  14th,  iSth,  19th, 
and  20th,  averaging  only  about  6°  daily,  but  on  the 
remaining  three  days  about  140.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  air  was  50. 7  below  the  average  on 
the  14th,  but  above  during  the  rest  of  the  week  to 
the  mean  amount  of  7°.5,  the  values  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  iSth  being  respectively  io°.8,  Io°, 
and  Io°.6  in  excess.  These  large  departures  in  excess 
are  very  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  very 
low  temperatures  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth  of  the 
present  month,  when  the  readings  were  respectively 
II°.6,  l6°.4,  and  I2°.4,  in  defect  of  the  average.  The 
sky  was  generally  overcast,  and  the  weather  dull  till 


the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  and  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 8th,  and  the  whole  of  the  19th  ;  at  other  times 
the  weather  was  fine  and  bright,  with  an  occasionally 
cloudless  sky.  Rain  fell  on  the  evenings  of  the  15th 
and  19th,  but  the  amount  measured  was  less  than  one 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind 
was  S.W.  On  the  16th,  a  moderately  heavy  gale  was 
experienced,  the  average  pressure  on  the  square  foot 
during  the  day  being  2  lb.  The  pressures  in  several 
gusts  were  as  great  as  12  lb. 

In  England,  the  extreme  high  day  temperatures 
ranged  from  590  at  Manchester  to  53°  at  Hull,  the 
general  average  over  the  country  being  56J.  The 
extreme  low  night  temperatures  ranged  between  350  at 
Bradford  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  23°  at  Not- 
tingham, the  general  average  being  294.  The  mean 
range  of  temperature  for  the  week  was  26J.  The 
mean  high  day  temperature  varied  from  514°  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield  to  46  j  at  Hull,  with  an  average 
value  of  49i°.  The  mean  low  night  temperatures  varied 
from  413°  at  Bristol  to  35°  at  Hull,  with  a  general 
average  of  38!°.  The  mean  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  week  was  I  r  *°.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  week  was  44°,  the  highest  being  at  Bradford,  46°, 
and  the  lowest  at  Hull,  403°.  Rain  fell  on  six  days  at 
Oldham,  to  the  amount  of  half-an-inch,  while  at  other 
stations  it  varied  from  four-tenths  to  three-hundredths 
of  an  inch.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  no  rain  fell  ;  the 
average  fall  over  the  country  was  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
nearly.  The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally 
fine,  with  cold  winds. 

The   inquiry  of  a  correspondent   gives  us  an 

opportunity  to  invite  attention  to  Salvia  gesner.b- 
flora,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  decorative  plants  for  the 
conservatory  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
The  plant  was  figured  in  1851  by  Dr.  Lindley  in 
Paxton's  Flower  Garden  (t.  47),  and  in  the  same  year 
in  the  Florist.  It  had  been  raised  at  Syon  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  from  Colombia,  and  at  the  period 
above  referred  to  a  large  bush  of  it,  more  than  3  feet 
high,  was  exhibited  at  more  than  one  of  the  meetings  in 
London  from  that  establishment,  where  it  had  been  a 
blaze  of  scarlet  from  November  till  April.  As  a  species 
it  is  allied  to  S.  fulgens  (cardinalis),  the  habit  and  mode 
of  flowering  being  the  same  in  both  ;  but  it  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the 
two  plants  are  very  distinct  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  S.  gesnerreflora  flowers  all  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  while  S.  fulgens  is  a  summer  species  ;  it  is, 
moreover,  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  holds  its  flowers 
as  well  as  a  Gesnera,  which  S.  fulgens  does  not  ;  has 
brilliant  light  green  foliage,  of  a  more  cordate  outline 
than  in  the  dull  green,  very  rugose  leaves  of  its  ally, 
and  has  a  longer,  less  shaggy  flower  tube,  with  a  flatter 
upper  lip.  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Salvias  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

It  is  stated  that  wine  has  been  recently  made 

in  India  from  the  fruits  of  a  species  of  Sizygium. 
The  wine  is  described  as  similar  to  claret. 

•  We  have  lately  received  from  Dr.  Regel  an 

interesting  note  on  the  Vines  of  North  America, 
China,  and  Japan.  According  to  the  Russian  botanist, 
the  cultivated  Vine  is  not  of  pure  specific  descent,  but 
a  hybrid  between  Vitis  labrusca  and  V.  vulpina.  Both 
species  are  natives  of  North  America,  Japan,  Mand- 
chouria,  and  the  Himalaya.  M.  Regel  arrives  at 
his  conclusions  from  the  following  considerations  : — 1, 
the  Vine  is  not  known  in  a  truly  wild  state,  but  only 
as  an  escape  from  cultivation ;  2,  the  two  species, 
labrusca  and  vulpina,  are  wild  in  the  district  of  Asia 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  originated ;  3,  the 
European  Vine  introduced  into  America  has  never 
given  such  good  results  there  as  have  the  varieties  of 
labrusca  and  vulpina.  Regel  also  brings  forward,  as 
an  objection  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  the  circumstance 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  American  Vines  has  resulted, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  score  years,  in  the  production  of 
as  great  an  amount  of  variation  as  has  been  obtained  in 
Europe  and  Asia  during  tens  of  centuries.  Assuming 
the  facts  to  be  as  M.  Regel  states  them,  we  do  not  think 
they  offer  any  very  serious  objection  to  the  evolution 
hypothesis.  Evolution  is  limited,  and  controlled  by 
circumstances  ;  and  if  those  circumstances  remain  un- 
altered, the  range  of  variation  is  correspondingly 
checked.  We  should  infer  that  during  the  thousands 
of  years  the  Vine  has  been  cultivated  the  external 
conditions  have  not  greatly  changed. 


band  of  silvery  grey,  and  a  few  angular  pitches  of  the 
same  colour  generally  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
ribs,  of  which  there  are  four  on  each  side  the  costa.  The 
surface  is  a  satiny  green,  shaded  Willi  olive-green,  and 
marked  by  fine  transverse  whitish  parallel  lines  between 
the  nerves,  a  third  series  of  irregular  vcinlets  crossing  be- 
tween the  latter.     The  under  surface  is  purple." 


DIOSCOREA  ILLUSTRATA. 

The  name  given  to  this  plant  (fig.  345)  must,  we 
presume,  be  taken  as  provisional1  only,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  materials  exist  for  its  exact  determination. 
In  any  case  we  can  endorse  Mr.  Bull's  commendation 
of  the  plant,  as  given  in  his  catalogue,  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  A  handsome-foliaged  stove  climber,  imported  from 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  stems  are  wiry  and  angular; 
the  leaf-stalks  angular.  The  leaves  are  cordate-sagittate, 
about  6  inches  across,  abruptly  apiculate,  and  produced 
at  the  base  into  two  bluntish  lobes,  which  are  3  inches 
long,  the  blade  from  the  petiole  to  the  tip  measuring  about 
5  inches.  The  size  and  marking  of  the  leaf  are  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  plant.     There  is  an  irregular  central 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

"  You  have  all  sorts  of  queer  things  in  your  garden," 
said  a  friend.  "Now  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  a 
little  of  that  vegetable  which  tastes  like  green  Peas 
with  a  flavour  added — like  Peas  boiled  to  smash,  and 
then  heated  up  again  with  the  cold  remains  of  some 
other  vegetable.     You  know  what  I  mean. " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  shall,  if  you  tell  me  its  name." 
"  That  is  exactly  what  I  can't  do.  I  have  forgotten 
it,  if  I  ever  knew  it.  We  occasionally  see  it  in  the 
market  here  ;  or  rather,  we  don't  see  the  thing  itself, 
for  the  baskets  they  sell  it  in  are  filled  up  with  large 
green  leaves,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  keeping  it 
fresh. " 

"  Large  green  leaves  !  Ah  !  I  have  it.  The  leaves 
are  the  vegetable.     'Tis  Spinach  you  mean." 

"  That's  it— Spinach.  Brother  Fred  said  it  must  be, 
when  I  asked  him  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  I  can  bring  you  Spinach.  Would  you 
like  a  good  feast  of  Spinach  —  enough  for  two  or 
three  days  ? 

"  I  should,  if  you  can  spare  it.  Fred  says  it's 
wholesome,  purifies  the  blood,  and  so  on  ;  but  that 
may  be  one  of  his  sailors'  fancies.  All  I  know  is,  it's 
uncommonly  nice." 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.  Few  people 
like  it,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  eating  it  frequently.  But  when  you 
have  got  it,  does  your  cook  know  how  to  dress  it  ?  " 

"  Not  she,  poor  creature  ;  she's  only  good  plain — 
more  plain  than  good.  She  would  throw  it  on  the 
dust-heap,  convinced  that  it  was  weeds,  and  that  we 
were  playing  her  a  trick.  I  fancy  I  can  hear  her 
mumbling,  *  I  dare  say  I'm  agoing  to  waste  fire  and 
water  in  cooking  such  a  heap  of  rubbish  as  that — pison, 
p'r'ps — at  my  time  o'  life.  They'll  be  axing  me  to 
cook  Dock  leaves  and  Stingin'  Nettles  next  ! '  " 

"  How  will  you  manage,  then?  Spinach  is  never 
eaten  raw — at  least  that  I  know  of,  in  the  way  of  a 
salad." 

"You  forget  Brother  Fred.  Fred  has  been  twice 
round  the  world  and  back  again,  and  knows  how  to 
cook  everything,  from  an  albatross  to  an  alligator.  He 
says  that  every  sailor  who  goes  to  unknown  foreign 
parts,  is  either  a  fool  or  a  good  bit  of  a  cook.  He 
often  makes  what  the  old  woman  calls  his  '  messes,' 
and  he'll  dress  the  Spinach  nicely  in  spite  of  her 
teeth." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring how  the  process  had  succeeded.  Did  the 
Spinach  turn  out  well  ? 

"  Bee-yew-tee-ful  !  "  was  the  hearty  reply;  which 
tempts  me  to  give  a  short  lecture  on  Spinach. 

This  "  plague  of  gardeners  and  touchstone  of  cooks  " 
might  well  be  exempt  from  the  former  reproach, 
because  during  summer  there  are  so  many  excellent 
vegetables  to  be  had,  that  Spinach  is  not  wanted, 
except  by  those  who  would  copy  the  ways  of 
George  IV.,  when  he  insisted  on  having  Cucumber  on 
his  table  every  day  of  the  year  ;  but  such  requirements 
savour  more  of  the  restaurant  or  the  table  d'hdte  than 
of  the  well-supplied  private  table,  one  of  whose  first 
merits  is,  variety.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things ; 
a  time  to  eat  Spinach,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
eating  it.  We  would  relieve,  therefore,  gardeners  from 
their  ungrateful  task  of  providing  summer  Spinach, 
and  content  ourselves  with  winter  Spinach,  which  is 
not  only  the  easiest  to  produce,  but  the  best. 

Spinach  is  never  a  cheap  vegetable  to  buy  ;  not  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  money  it  costs,  but  the  quantity 
obtained  for  a  given  sum  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  of  most  other  vegetables  which  that  same 
sum  would  purchase.  A  dish  of  Spinach  is  the  result 
of  more  than  meets  the  eye.  The  lot  of  Spinach  which 
looks  sufficient  and  respectable  in  the  basket,  is  re- 
duced almost  to  nothing  in  the  stewpan.  On  this 
account,  every  household  which  has  a  kitchen  garden 
is  strongly  advised  to  grow  its  own  Spinach.  Two  or 
three  sowings  at  the  end  of  August  and  during  Septem- 
ber may  be  made  to  furnish  an  ample  supply,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  "stolen"  crop,  because  it  may 
be  sown  after  summer  crops,  as  Peas,  are  removed, 
and  occupies  the  ground  for  only  a  short  time,  or  at 
least  while  little  else  will  grow. 

At  the  first  gatherings  of  Spinach,  in  late  autumn  or 
early  winter,  cut  out  by  the  tap-root,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  all  superfluous  and  crowded  plants,  i.e.,  thin  out 
your  plants  by  making  use  of  the  thinnings.  After- 
wards cut  the  leaves  only,  leaving  the  roots,  which  will 
send  forth  a  fresh  vegetation  under  the  genial  influence 
of  spring  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  send  up 
their  flower  stalks  and  disappear. 

Wash  the  Spinach  leaves  thoroughly  in  two  waters, 
to  get  rid  of  grit  and  sand  ;  then  take  them  in  your 
left  hand,  bunch  by  bunch,  and  shred  them  coarsely 
with  a  knife  into  a  third  pail  of  water.  Taken  out  of 
that,  they  are  ready  for  cooking. 

The  traditional  way  is  to  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  them,  to  cover  close 
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with  the  lid;  and  stew  over  a  slow  fire.  This  may  be 
good  in  theory,  but  is  doubtful  in  practice ;  the 
slightest  neglect  or  accident  will  burn  both  Spinach 
and  saucepan.  It  is  safer  to  put  the  Spinach,  when 
drained,  into  a  broad  stewpan,  and  pour  over  it  just 
enough  soft  or  filtered  rain  boiling  water  to  cover  it, 
letting  it  boil  galloping  without  the  lid,  and  pressing 
it  down  with  a  wooden  spatula  or  spoon.  If  the  water 
evaporates  too  fast,  more  can  be  added.  When 
cooked  to  a  mash,  any  superfluous  moisture  should  not 
be  squeezed  or  poured  out,  but  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion over  the  fire.  Then  add  salt  and  butter  to  taste, 
the  latter  liberally. 

Your  Spinach  is  now  ready  to  serve.  Its  surface  is 
often  sprinkled  with  dice  of  fried  bread  ;  but  as  not 
every  cook  can  fry  bread  dry  and  crisp,  as  a  substitute 
butter  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  toast  the  buttered  side 
again,  and  cut  into  dice.  Spinach  thus  prepared 
(without  the  bread  dice)  is  convenient  for  heating  up 
again  ;  and  many  prefer  it  at  the  second  and  third 
heating,  because  it  becomes  softer  with  each  repeated 
coiking  as  well  as  by  the  small  quantity  of  butter 
aided  each  time.  In  Paris  and  other  large  Continental 
t  iwns,  Spinach  may  be  bought  ready  cooked  for 
healing  up,  which  saves  housewives  a  deal  of  trouble. 
IV.  ched  eggs  served  on  a  layer  of  Spinach  are  a 
f.ivi  urite  and  sightly  dish.  When  you  cannot  get 
roast  duck  and  green  peas,  try  roast  duck  and  Spinach 
instead.  In  that  case,  add  to  the  salt  and  butter  the 
slightest  dash  of  powdered  lump  sugar — so  slight  that 
those  in  the  secret  would  not  suspect  it.  Any  lady 
housekeeper  who  condescends  to  handle  a  stewpan, 
and  will  venture  the  experiment,  may  reckon  on 
approval  from  her  lord.  "  Gammon  and  Spinach"  is 
lyrical  if  not  poetical,  though  I  cannot  find  it  in 
Moore's  Melodies.  For  that  combination,  as  well  as 
with  roast  veal  or  veal  cutlets,  an  improvement  is  to 
cook  with  the  Spinach  a  few  leaves  of  broad-leaved 
Sorrel,  aided  by  a  sufficient  but  cautious  dose  of  salt, 
to  relieve  it  from  the  reproach  of  insipidity. 

Note  that  by  this  mode  of  reducing  the  Spinach  to  a 
thick  pulp  by  evaporation  in  the  stewpan  you  thereby 
retain  all  the  flavour  and  the  entire  virtues  of  the 
vegetable,  although  you  may  increase  its  smoothness 
and  add  to  its  qualities  by  butter  and  other  condiments; 
you  have  your  Spinach  and  what  belongs  to  it  : 
whereas  by  squeezing  out  the  superabundant  moisture, 
you  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  much  that  is  good  and 
health-giving.  Ude  directs,  when  it  is  boiled  tender, 
to  put  it  into  a  colander,  to  drain  off  the  hot  water. 
"  Next,  put  it  into  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water,  to 
keep  it  green.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  make  it  into 
balls,  and  squeeze  it  well  till  quite  dry."  Lady  Harriett 
St.  Clair,  in  her  Dainty  Dishes,  tells  you,  "When  it  is 
done,  squeeze  it  between  two  plates,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  roll  it  into  balls,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water,"  &c.  Spinach  so  prepared  may  retain  the 
name,  but  will  have  lost  all  its  nutritive,  palatable,  and 
medicinal  properties,  and  have  become  a  mere  caput 
mcrtmtm — a  sort  of  wet  ashes  or  residue,  with  no  more 
dietetic  value  than  exhausted  coffee-grounds  or  twice- 
brewed  tea  leaves.  To  partake  of  such  a  dish  is 
citing  without  feeding,  or,  at  any  rate,  feeding  on 
something  different  to  what  you  fancy  to  be  set  before 
y  .u. 

"  To  make  a  tart  of  Spinnage,"  saith  the  Chevalier 
Dennis  de  Coetlogon,  Knight  of  St.  Lazare,  M.D., 
"  we  hash  the  Spinnage  very  fine,  and  mix  it  afterwards 
with  melted  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and  some  pounded 
almonds  ;  then  we  put  the  whole  mixture  in  paste,  and 
h  ive  it  bak'd  ;  being  bak'd,  we  send  it  to  table  with 
sugar  over  it." 

Baron  Brisse  seasons  Spinach  with  grated  nutmeg  ; 
in  another  recipe  he  adds  sugar  and  cream  ;  in  another 
he  substitutes  meat  gravy  for  butter  ;  in  another  he 
adds  lemon  peel  and  pounded  macaroons.  Alexander 
Dumas  says  that  many  jokes  have  been  cracked  on 
Spinach,  denying  its  alimentary  properties,  and  qualify- 
ing it  as  a  mere  stomach  broom — an  error ;  for  he 
holds  that  not  only  is  it  a  nutritious  vegetable,  but 
remarkably  easy  of  digestion.  Would  such  be  the  case 
with  his  Spinach  soup,  which  has  only  a  fractional 
right  to  the  name  ?  It  is  composed,  besides  Spinach, 
of  butter,  salt,  Knotted  Marjoram,  Thyme,  Onions, 
Cloves,  sugar,  raisins,  and  baked  crusts  of  bread.  An 
American  cookery  book  esteems  Spinach  next  after 
young  Beet  leaves  ;  which  is  a  notion.  An  old  French 
gardening  book  tells  me,  "  L'Epinard  amollit  le 
ventre,  rafraichit  les  chaleurs  des  entrailles,  purifie, 
adoucit  les  ficretes  du  sang  ;  est  d'usage  en  toute  saison 
dans  les  cuisines  en  gras  et  en  maigre." 

Of  the  substitutes  for  Spinach  (summer)  I  have  little 
to  say.  New  Zealand  Spinach,  Tetragonia  expansa, 
which  belongs  to  the  Mesembryanthemum  family,  is 
not  really  good.  It  may  have  proved  useful  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  and  have  been  heartily  welcomed  on  its 
discovery,  by  jolly  Jack-tars  with  a  salt-water  appetite 
for  greens  ;  but  Oliver  Twist  himself,  much  less  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Gardeners'  C/iraniete,  would  hardly  ask 
for  more  of  it.  Far  better  are  the  leaves  of  our  native 
Dandelion,  or  the  unblanched  leaves  of  Endive, 
whether  plain  or  curled,  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  Spinach.  Cooked  Endive  has  a  flavour 
approaching  that  of  Seakale.  I  have  never  tried  Good 
King  Henry,  though  it  bears  a  good  reputation. 
<  )rache  is  rather  one  ingredient  for  the  making  of  vege- 
table soups  than  a  vegetable  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  as  a  dish.  E.  S.  D. 


ON  THE  CRACKING  OF  FRUIT. 

M.  Boussingault  has  recently  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  some  observations 
on  the  cracking  of  fruits,  which  are  of  some  interest  to 
the  horticulturist.  The  phenomenon  is  unfortunately 
too  well  known.  The  cracking  is  undoubtedly  attri- 
butable to  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  tissues,  the 
epiderm  not  being  sufficiently  elastic  to  yield  to  the 
pressure,  thus  causing  cracks.  It  cannot,  says  Boussin- 
gault, be  due  to  an  arrest  of  evaporation  alone,  because 
absorption  by  the  roots  is  checked  in  wet  weather.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  water  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  fruit,  and  causes  it  to  crack,  is  derived 
from  the  sap,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  occurs 
from  the  absorption  of  water  through  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  by  endosmose. 

In  order  to  test  this  latter  point,  M.  Boussingault 
experimented  with  various  fruits  by  weighing  them  and 
then  immersing  them  in  pure  water  for  some  hours,  till 
cracking  resulted.  When  removed  from  the  water 
afterwards  they  were  found  to  have  gained  in  weight. 
That  proved  the  absorption  of  water.  That  this 
absorption  was  due  to  endosmose  was  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  water  in  which  the  fruits  were 
immersed  contained  sugar.  Boussingault  accordingly 
concludes  that  the  cracking  of  fruits  which  occurs  after 
or  during  continuous  heavy  rain  is  the  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  volume  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  water  ;  and,  moreover,  that  by  endosmose  the  fruits 
yield  to  the  water  a  portion  of  their  saccharine  matter. 
Leaves  similarly  treated  yielded  sugar  to  the  water  in 
which  they  were  immersed,  although  the  skin  of  the 
leaf  did  not  crack.  In  the  case  of  roots,  however, 
although  they  contained  sugar,  and  although  they  of 
course  absorbed  water,  no  sugar  was  exuded  into  the 
water  in  which  they  were  immersed; 


The 


CAMELLIA  FRUITS. 
fruiting    of     Camellias    in    this    country 


sufficiently  uncommon  to  be  worth  noting,  though  on 
the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Italy,  it  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.       The  specimen  we   now  figure 


Flti.    346. — CAMELLIA  SEEDS,   WITH   A   DENSE  COATING   OF 
SPIRAL  FIBRES. 

(fig.  347)  was  forwarded  to  us  in  October  last,  with 
several  others,  by  Mr.  James  Menzies,  of  the  Gardens, 
South  Lytchett  House,  Poole,  Dorset.  Mr.  Menzies 
tells  us  that  the  fruits  were  perfected  and  the  seeds 
ripened  in  a  glazed  corridor,  under  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment. We  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Menzies' 
article  on  the  subject  at  p.  364. 

The  figure  (347)  is  the  size  of  Nature,  but  the  aid  of 
colour  would  be  required  to  give  the  varnished,  ruddy 
hue,  as  of  an  Apple,  which  the  fresh  fruits  possess. 
The  fruit  is  really  handsome,  and  consists  of  a  leathery 
3-celled  capsule,  bursting  through  the  dorsal  suture  into 
three  valves.  In  dissecting  the  seeds  (of  which  there 
is  one  perfect  one  in  each  cell),  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith  discovered  that  the  inner  covering  of  the  seed 
was  traversed  by  an  infinitude  of  fine  spiral  vessels 
(see  fig.  346) .  We  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Smith's  observation,  but  are  not  aware  whether  this 
peculiarity  has  been  observed  previously. 


Jpome  Corrcsptimice. 

Jargonelle  Pear  on  the  Hawthorn. — In  reply  to 
"  Fruit  Grower,"  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
November  29,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  growing 
and  thriving  well  a  Jargonelle  Pear,  grafted  on  the 
Hawthorn,  in  the  garden  of  Sylvanus  Fox,  Esq.,  of 
this  place.  The  tree  was  grafted  by  the  present  gar- 
dener, Mr  Herrin,  14  years  ago  ;  it  is  trained,  palmette 
fashion,  against  a  cottage  wall  with  a  south-west 
aspect.  It  was  grafted  about  4  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  is  now  about  16  feet  across  the  tree.  It  usually 
bears  an  excellent  crop  of  very  fine  fruit  ;  the  fruit  is 
larger  and  better  flavoured  than  from  trees  of  the  same 
kind  worked  upon  the  usual  stocks  in  the  same  garden. 
Tt  does  not  make  a  neat  union  at  the  graft,  the  Pear 
growing  larger  than  the  stock.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
'ie  advisable  to  graft  any  quantity  upon  the  Hawthorn, 
is  the  union,  being  so  unsightly  and  awkward-looking, 
vvould   be   a  great    objection.     Probably  other  kinds 


would  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Jargonelle.  I  intend 
at  the  grafting  season  to  have  several  of  the  leading 
kinds  tried  as  an  experiment  W.  G.  Clarke,  Nursery- 
man, Wellington,  Somerset. 

A  Plea  for  the  Mole.  —  The  meek-looking,  yet 
fierce  and  industrious  mole,  so  often  seen  in  fields  but 
too  seldom  in  gardens,  is  no  doubt  (though  much  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary)  the  friend  of  the  gardener 
and  farmer.  How  often  do  we  see  him  industriously 
at  work  where  man  has  been  slow  to  act,  draining  and 
surface  covering,  changing  brown  waste  places  into 
carpets  of  green?  How  useful  would  a  single  mole 
be  in  a  kitchen  garden  where  cur  Onions,  Carrots,  &c., 
refuse  to  grow  ;  the  enemy  to  these  crops  would  be  a 
dainty  dish  for  him,  but  the  "little  gentleman  in  the 
velvet  coat  "  is  not  allowed  to  labour  for  the  good  of 
man  in  peace,  or  to  enjoy  his  palace,  so  wonderfully 
made,  for  the  trapper  is  everywhere  at  work,  destroying 
without  any  good  reason.  Cut  let  me  recommend  to 
the  gardener,  if  he  wants  a  little  nice  potting  soil,  clear 
of  the  earthworm  and  other  enemies,  ready  sifted  and 
aired,  to  try  the  mole-heap,  which  I  have  found  to 
answer  so  well.  J.  Taylor,  Isel.  [We  can  confirm  the 
good  effect  of  the  mole  in  converting  greasy  clay  to 
fine  mould  ;  nevertheless,  we  do  not  care  to  have  the 
animal  in  the  flower  garden.   Eds.] 

Fungus  Poisoning. — In  answer  toaquestion  started 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  \V.  G.  Smith,  I  write  to  say 
that  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  Rev.  F.  Welch  thought 
that  the  fungi  which  poisoned  him  were  Champignons, 
H.  J.  Motile,  Gatehouse,  Scotland,  December  13. 

Vittadinia  triloba. — If  I  rightly  understand  a 
note  by  M.  Carriere  in  the  Rei-ue  Horticole  for  Nov.  15, 
he  has  managed  to  confuse  the  matter  about  Vittadinia 
triloba  over  again.  First  he  says  that  your  corre- 
spondent declared  that  the  plant  cultivated  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Vittadinia  triloba  is  a  Brachycome. 
What  I  really  stated  was  that  Gaudichaud's  original 
Brachycome  triloba,  on  which  De  Candolle  founded 
his  Vittadinia  triloba,  is  al  Brachycome,  but  that  the 
plant  in  cultivation  at  Paris  four  or  five  years  ago  and 
elsewhere  is  an  Erigeron,  the  Erigeron  mucronatum, 
DC.  It  is  also  the  Aster  quercifolius  of  Lessing,  but 
the  Erigeron  quercifolius,  Lam.,  which  M.  Carriere 
took  for  the  same  species,  is  something  else.  Next, 
M.  Carriere  adds  that,  under  Vittadinia  in  the  Paris 
Museum  Herbarium  he  finds  this  same  plant  under 
the  name  of  Brachycome  triloba,  Gaudichaud,  written 
by  Gaudichaud  himself.  Now,  as  I  had  taken  the  pains 
to  write  to  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  say, 
upon  the  authority  of  these  same  specimens,  that  the  two 
plants  were  not  the  same,  and  neither  of  them  a  Vitta- 
dinia, M.  Carriere,  before  pronouncing  to  the  contrary, 
might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  them  closely 
enough  to  perceive  that  Gaudichaud's  plant  has  only 
the  short  coroniform  pappus  of  Brachycome,  while  the 
other  has  the  pilose  pappus  of  Erigeron,  not  to  speak 
of  other  differences,  equally  manifest,  although  less 
important.  A.  Gray,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Ainsworth's  Orchids. — I  was  pleased  to  read 
your  correspondent's  account  of  this  fine  old  collection, 
one  of  the  few  in  the  neighbourhood  that  has  not 
suffered  dismemberment.  I  wi?h  to  speak  now  more 
particularly  of  the  plant  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum, 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  individual  specimens  in 
cultivation.  The  plant  in  question  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  on  September  21,  1870,  it  being 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  late  firm  of  James  Brooke 
&  Co.,  and  at  the  time  bore  a  spike  of  eleven  flowers, 
six  of  which  were  fully  developed.  In  1872  the  plant 
bore  five  spikes,  onlytwoof  which  wereallowed  to  flower, 
and  on  one  of  the  spikes  there  were  either  twelve  or  thir- 
teen flowers.  It  would  be  interestingto  knowif  this  large 
number  has  been  exceeded,  especially  as  from  Mr. 
Swan's  description  the  plant  is  evidently  increasing  in 
vigour.  Next  to  D.  senile  and  D.  Lowii  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  rarest  of  all  the  cultivated  Dendrobes.  Its  native 
habitat  is  a  tropical  one,  as  it  comes  from  the  north,  or 
rather  north-east,  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  and  as  that 
country  is  south  of  the  equator,  of  course  the  northern 
portion  is  the  hottest.  In  order  to  grow  and  flower 
this  plant  well  it  not  only  requires  a  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere  but  full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  from  its 
stout,  hard  habit  of  growth  it  withstands  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  with  impunity  ;  indeed,  it  generally 
appears  to  thrive  the  better  for  it.  As  shown  by  your 
correspondent's  notice,  Dr.  Ainsworth's  gardener,  him- 
self a  thorough  lover  of  Orchids,  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  this 
fine  colletion.  The  different  species  of  Phalrcnopsis, 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  and  Miltonia  Warscewiczii  are 
finer  here  than  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  F.  IV.  Bt 

Cinerarias  versus  Frost. — To  have  Cinerarias 
frozen  is  generally  considered  the  same  as  having  them 
destroyed,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this  being  true.  I  have,  however,  had  them 
frozen  in  more  seasons  than  one,  though  never  so  much 
as  the  present  winter.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather 
grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  batch  during  the  pecu- 
liar foggy  frost  which  visited  us  from  thefilh  to  the  12th 
of  December  last.  They  are  grown  during  the  winter 
in  a  pit  in  association  with  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Stocks,  Mignonette,  Richardias,  bedding  plants,  &c. 
The  frost  penetrated  a  double  covering  of  Frigi  Domo, 
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the  fog  wetting  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  detract  a 
good  deal  from  its  value  as  a  non-conductor.  They 
got  so  much  frozen  as  to  induce  me  to  have  a 
gentle  fire  lit ;  but  the  flue  had  got  damp,  and  raised  a 
cloud  of  steam,  so  that  the  fire  had  to  be  dispensed 
with.  However,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  gone,  the 
fire  was  again  put  on,  with  a  little  top  ventilation, 
but  the  frost  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  foliage 
till  the  15th.  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find  them 
none  the  worse  for  the  freezing,  the  only  thing  that  the 
frost  had  left  its  mark  on  being  a  young  expanding 
leaf  of  a  Richardia.  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  had 
been  in  a  cold  frame  whether  they  would  have  escaped 
unscathed.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  our 
stock  of  autumn-struck  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folhim  variegatum  is  none  the  worse  for  being  subjected 
to  '  such  cool  treatment.  Though  there  is  room  for 
the  Cinerarias  in  houses  more  free  from  any  chance  of 


(superbum)  eburneum  and  its  variety  A.  eburneum 
virens,  which  commence  flowering  from  the  base  of 
the  spike.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  minute  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  life-history  of  Orchids, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  similar  anomalous 
cases  in  other  genera  analogous  to  the  above. 
Some  little  time  ago  your  excellent  correspondent,  I 
P.  II.  Gosse,  Esq.,  mentioned  that  one  of  his  plants' 
had  flowered  from  the  apex  instead  of  from  the  base  of 
the  bulb.  This  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  case  of 
well  grown  and  vigorous  specimens.  I  have  noted 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  (Alexandra?)  crispum  with  a 
spike  from  each  side  of  the  pseudobulb,  and  a  third 
from  the  apex  ;  and  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum 
occasionally  does  the  same.  At  Ferniehurst,  where 
Oncidium  macranthum  is  grown  so  well  in  a  cool  house, 
I  have  seen  fine  spikes  produced  from  the  apex  as  well 
as  from  the  base  of  the  same  bulbs,  and  doubtless  Mr.  ' 


most  useful  of  all  our  hardy  evergreen  trees.  I  have 
now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  long  broad  belt  of  trees,  such 
as  t  )ak,  Ash,  Chestnut,  Elm,  and  Sycamore,  forming 
the  western  boundary  of  a  park  in  one  of  the  western 
suburbs  of  London.  All  these  are  now  denuded  of 
their  leaves,  but  among  them  is  plentifully  mingled  the 
Scotch  Fir,  and  the  dark  olive  outlines  of  these  tit  in 
among  the  leafless  branches,  and  at  the  dreariest  period 
of  the  year  there  is  some  appearance  of  life,  though  of 
a  sombre  cast.  In  spring,  when  the  vernal  hue  of  the 
leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  gilds  the  lengthening  days 
with  all  the  soft  beauty  of  awakening  life  and  vitality  ; 
in  summer,  when  the  full  flush  of  the  leafy  garniture  is 
at  the  height  of  development ;  and  again  in  autumn, 
when  beautiful  in  decay  the  leaves  put  on  their  "  robes 
of  russet  and  grey,"  the  Scotch  Fir  affords  a  fine 
contrast ;  the  wood  is  vandyked  by  the  touches  of 
shadow   they   present.     In   some    old   places,    as   for 


Fig.  347. — fruit  of  the  camellia  grown  at  south  lytchett  house. 


frost  entering,  I  prefer  growing  them  in  this  cool  pit. 
I  cannot  remember  an  instance  in  which  I  have  seen 
these  placed  in  a  dry — and  more  so,  if  well  ventilated  I 
— house,  without  having  been  more  or  less  the  worse  for 
it.  They  perfectly  luxuriate  in  a  cool  house,  with  the 
roots  continually  moist,  and  where  care  is  taken  never  to 
subject  them  to  currents  of  air.  They  may  have  plenty  of 
ventilation  in  mild  weather,  only  let  it  be  from  the  top 
of  the  house  or  pit.  Because  of  their  liking  to  be  cool 
and  moist  at  the  root  I  would  rather  see  them  frozen 
than  give  them  fire-heat.  B.  P,  B. 

Anomalous  Orchids. — Angrsecum  sesquipedale  is 
just  now  flowering  in  most  collections,  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this  species 
and  one  or  two  of  its  congeners  that  may  be  interest- 
ing. The  flowers  at  the  tip  or  apex  of  the  spike  open 
first,  while,  as  is  well  known,  nearly  all  Orchid  flowers 
expand  in  succession,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the 
spike.  A.  bilobum  blooms  in  the  same  manner,  while, 
as  an  example  to  the   contrary,    I  may   mention   A. 


E.  Culley,  who  has  charge  of  this  noble  collection,  can 
tell  us  of  other  similar  cases.  Just  now  at  Kew  there 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  bictoniense,  bear- 
ing  five  or  six  great  branched  spikes,  fully  4  feet  in 
height,  while  in  nine  colleqtions  out  of  ten  the  plant 
will  be  found  bearing  only  simple  spikes  about  2  feet 
in  height.  Facts  like  the  above  are  interesting  in  any 
class  of  plants,  but  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
Orchids,  which  are  so  beautiful  when  in  flower,  so 
variable,  and,  we  might  also  add,  so  little  understood 
by  horticulturists  in  general.  F.   \V.  B. 

The  Scotch  Fir. — Notwithstanding  that  many 
very  handsome  and  highly  ornamental  Coniferous 
plants  have  been  introduced  of  late,  which  by 
reason  of  their  elegant  growth  and  hardihood  are 
well  adapted  for  working  out  fine  arboreal  features 
in  the  landscape,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
one  of  them  will  ever  supply  all  the  uses  to  which 
the  fine  old  Scotch  Fir  can  be  put.  It  is  perhaps 
not    too  much  to  say   that    it    is    the    grandest   and 


instance  Keele  Hall,  where  these  grand  old  Firs  have 
reached  a  patriarchal  age,  they  are  truly  regal  trees, 
towering  up  above  other  trees  of  younger  years, 
veritable  arboreal  monarchs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
R.  D. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— [We  have 
been  requested  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  to  publish  the 
following  letter  from  "A  Life  Fellow,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  last  week,  with  his  reply 
thereto.  Eds.]  "  Injustice  to  those  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  who  have  been  obliged  to  search 
out  for  themselves  the  inaccuracies  in  Sir  D.  Coopers 
circular,  Mr.  George  Wilson  should  make  known  the 
name  of  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  that  specimen 
of  'special  pleading.'  By  special  pleading  we  usually 
understand  suppressing  that  which  is  true,  and  suggesting 
that  which  is  false.  From  the  first  moment  that  1  read 
the  circular  I  felt  convinced  that  the  persons  who  signed, 
after  the  first  three,  intended  only  to  support  the  sixth 
paragraph,  i.e.,  the  general  proposition  that  it  would  be 
better  for  both  parties  if  the  connection  between  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Commissioners  of 
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1 35 1  should  cease.  The  Council  denies  the  assertions  of 
!he  circular,  the  Horticultural  Defence  Committee  ignores 
it,  the  Horticultural  Club  knows  it  not,  Dr,  Denny  repu- 
diates it,  Mr.  Turner  is  sorry  he  signed  it,  and  Mr.  George 
Wilson  believes  in  it.  Who,  then,  wrote  it  ?  Mr,  George 
Wilson  forgets  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  spent  over  £80,000  upon  the 
gardens.  This  at  5  per  cent,  represents  a  rental  of 
^4000  per  annum  ;  or,  taking  the  value  of  the 
lease  of  thirty-one  years  and  allowing  for  the 
^15,000  debentures  for  which  the  Commissioners 
would  be  responsible,  it  would,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  computation,  represent  a  rental  of  nearly 
£6oQO  per  annum.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
sum  of  £500  per  annum  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  bnund  to  pay  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
public  always  understood  that  the  Commissioners  of  1851 
were  established  for  the  improvement  of  science  (horti- 
cultural included)  and  art,  and  not  for  building  specula- 
tions; but  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  right,  if  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  moved  from  South  Kensington 
on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Wilson's  argument,  how  will  it 
fare  with  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological,  and  other 
learned  Societies  ?  As  a  four-guinea  Fellow  who  for  more 
than  six  years  resided  entirely  in  the  country,  I  would 
point  out  to  those  who  support  the  one-guinea  fellowship 
that  many  country  Fellows  will  naturally  take  advantage 
of  the  change  and  pay  one  guinea  instead  of  two,  as  at 
present.  The  proposed  power  of  voting  by  proxy  would 
be  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  present  charter,  but 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  used  to  render  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  self-elected  body. 
For  that  reason  the  horticulturists  should  most  strongly 
oppose  it.  A  Life  Fellow,  R.H.S." 

In  answer  to  your  anonymous  correspondent,  "A 
Life  Fellow,  R.H.S.,"  I  may  state  that  his  first  para- 
graph should  have  run  thus: — "The  old  Council  was 
caused  to  retire  by  a  very  small  number  of  votes,  and 
most  of  them  local  ones."  I  believe  that  there  is 
great  writing  power  in  the  new  Council  (it  is  one 
comfort  that  we  shall  have  no  slovenly  papers),  and 
expect  that  the  forthcoming  report  will  be  a  master- 
piece, putting  the  very  best  possible  face  on  a  bad 
case  ;  but  that  the  Council  can  pay  £2400  a  year  rent, 
according  to  the  charter  (and  rent  has  a  way  of  coming 
due),  and  pay  their  way  without  starving  hort  iculture,  is, 
I  believe,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  show,  even  on 
paper.  I  wish  I  could  think  otherwise  ;  it  would  give  a 
hope  that  our  country  show-fund  money  has  not  been 
spent  after  all.  I  do  not  see  how  the  large  sum  spent  on 
the  gardens  affects  either  my  argument  or  myself.  Though 
on  the  Council  eight  years  ago,  it  was  spent  long 
before  my  time,  and  I  fear  its  results  would  now 
be  only  considered  at  their  value  as  a  tenant's  im- 
provements for  the  purposes  of  the  present  time,  and 
thereiore  as  worth  nothing  like  the  £6000  a  year  suggested 
by  "A  Life  Fellow."  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  should 
make  building  land  of  the  garden.  What  1  said  was, 
that  either  the  garden  should  be  made  of  more  use  to  the 
public ;  or,  if  it  were  to  be  kept  private,  as  at  present, 
that  the  rich  neighbourhood  should  pay  its  value — about 
five  times  the  present  rent— this  sum  to  be  applied  to 
public  purposes.  If  "A  Life  Fellow"  inquires,  he  will 
find  that  the  two  Societies  he  names  are  on  a  totally 
different  footing  from  ours.  The  Crown  is,  I  believe, 
the  great  landlord  in  the  Regent's  Park.  1  do  not  know 
what  rent  the  two  gardens  pay  directly  ;  they  pay  a  very 
large  one  indirectly,  as  the  beauty  of  the  garden  at  the 
Botanic,  and  the  continuous  show  and  other  attractions 
at  the  Zoological,  must  greatly  add  to  the  rental  of  the 
vast  number  of  houses  owned  by  the  Crown  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. In  answer  to  the  next  objection,  what  1  sug- 
gested was  that  a  guinea  should  be  our  subscription,  and 
that  this  should  admit  only  to  the  show  and  meeting  part 
of  the  gardens.  For  the  recreation  part,  those  interested 
would  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Commissioners. 
From  "A  Life  Fellow's"  point  of  view  he  is  right  in 
opposing  proxies.  If  the  Kensingtonian  rule  is  to  be  kept 
up,  clique  voting  must  be  continued,  and  the  country  still 
prevented  from  expressing  its  opinion.  Seeing  through 
my  horticultural  spectacles,  1  warmly  advocate  voting  by 
proxy.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Denny,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
.ie  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Society's  difficulties 
are  due  to  the  "acts  of  former  Councils,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  member."  Dr.  Denny  is  rather  a  new 
Fellow  of  the  Society.  If  he  inquires  of  an  "  old  Fellow  " 
he  will  find  that  the  source  of  the  difficulties  was  long 
before  my  time,  and  that  the  Council  I  joined  about 
eight  years  ago  inherited  them,  as  the  new  Council  has.  I 
hope  that  Dr.  Denny  will  stick  to  his  expressed  opinion, 
that  it  is  wise  to  give  up  the  lease  of  the  gardens 
for  a  fair  consideration.  I  wish  every  horticulturist 
could  be  brought  to  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do,  that  as 
long  as  our  home  is  in  Egypt  we  shall  be  in  bondage  ; 
as  long  as  we  are  no  more  than  lodgers  at  Kensington 
for  rooms  and  space  for  committee  and  other  meet- 
ings and  shows,  we  shall  never  have  what  the  country 
is  in  want  of,  a  free  and  independent  purely  hor- 
ticultural society  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  really 
successful  national  society  is  to  bring  in  fellows  all  over 
the  country  by  reduction  of  the  subscription  to  a  guinea. 
It  has  been' said,  upon  seemingly  good  authority,  that  the 
new  Council  is  negotiating  with  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  admission  of  exhibition  visitors,  if  not  for 
giving  up  the  lease  ;  or,  in  the  language  which  was  lately 
fashionable,  is  trying  its  hand  at  "selling  the  Society  to 
the  Commissioners."  I  doubt  any  body  of  gentlemen  so 
soon  doing  that  for  which  they  so  loudly  condemned  the 
late  Council,  and  which  they  were  placed  in  office  to 
prevent.  George  F.  Wilson. 

House  Martins.— On  the  4th  of  the  present 
month,  in  the  presence  of  two  others,  I  counted  six 
and  upwards  of  these  birds  skimming  the  air  near 
Preston  House,  Faversham,  Kent,  and  on  Monday, 
December  S,  counted  twenty  and  upwards  near  Syndle 
Park.   P.  //.,  Faversham,  December  10. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

How  the  Olive  is  Cultivated  in  Tunis. — 
There  is  a  very  important  division  of  Tunis,  called  the 
Sahil,  which  extends  along  the  coast  and  comprises 
the  two  maritime  towns  of  Susa  and  Monaster.  This 
stretch  of  land  is  about  90  miles  in  length  and 
20  miles  in  width.  The  superficial  extent  is  about 
1403  square  miles,  of  which  three-fourths  consist  of 
slight  elevation,  and  one-fourth  of  plain  suiface  :  the 
portion  along  the  coast,  with  few  exceptions,  is  always 
low  and  lined  with  great  waves  of  blown  or  washed- 
up  sand,  presenting  a  weird-like  aspect  of  sea-like 
waves.  Further  inland  there  are  lakes  formed  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  the  larger  being  navigable  for  boats, 
and  abounding  in  fish.  The  waters  from  these  lakes, 
which  overflow  and  submerge  the  plains  in  winter, 
although  originally  sweet,  become  salty  either  by 
absorbing  the  native  salts  with  which  the  soil  is 
imbued,  or  from  their  junction  with  the  sea,  be- 
coming thus  useless  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
On  their  diminution  by  evaporation  or  by  absorption, 
these  plains  are  shrouded  over  by  a  sheet-like  crusta- 
tion  of  salt.  The  existence  of  these  lakes,  and  the 
natural  brackishness  of  the  water  of  all  the  wells, 
leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  whether  such  may  not  be 
congenial  in  a  measure  to  the  growth  of  the  Olive  tree. 
In  regard  to  climate,  too,  these  dormant  waters  and 
their  evaporation  in  summer  do  not  seem  to  engender 
the  malaria  commonly  attributed  to  them,  for  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  whether  on  higher  or  lower 
parts  of  the  Sahil,  is  vigorous,  and  purity  of  air  is  the 
characteristic  of  every  village. 

Approaching  the  Sahil,  or  rather  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  uplands,  after  crossing  several  beds  of 
exhausted  mountain  torrents  which  drain  the  lands  of 
the  Oulad  Said,  is  Hergla,  a  small  hamlet  containing 
some  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  noted  for  pro- 
ducing the  purest  oil.  At  Hergla  vegetation  com- 
mences, and  increases  as  one  advances  towards  the 
central  and  more  elevated  portion  of  the  Sahil.  This 
vegetation  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Oiivetrees.  This 
valuable,  hardy,  and  somewhat  sombre  tree  appears 
to  destroy  all  other  vegetation,  except  the  Prickly 
Pear,  used  for  hedging,  and  which  is  even  more  dismal 
in  appearance,  and  accounts  for  that  dull  monotony 
which  overspreads  the  country  where  they  reign  as 
tyrants.  After  the  winter  rains  a  little  other  vegetation 
timidly  springs  up,  and  bestows  for  awhile  a  brighter 
aspect  to  the  scene  ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
welcome  moisture  it  speedily  withers  and  decays.  The 
sandy  calcareous  soil  hereabouts  would  be  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  Olive  tree.  It  is  soft,  loose,  and  easily  turned, 
and  if  stones  are  met  with  in  some  places,  these  are 
but  upon  the  surface.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  they  should  abound  in  a  country  where  so 
many  cities  have  crumbled  away  ;  but  except  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Prickly 
Pear,  a  few  Carob  or  Locust  trees,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  Barley,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  culture 
or  care  taken  of  their  lands  by  the  natives,  unless  the 
raising  up  of  little  embankments  to  collect  and  convey 
stray  waters  to  the  roots  of  their  trees.  Neither  is  there, 
generally  speaking,  any  great  symptom  on  their  part  of 
a  disposition  to  work  the  land,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villages.  The  so-called  gardens  contain 
nothing  but  the  trees  above  named  and  some  culinary 
vegetables.  A  little  Wheat  and  Barley  is  occasionally 
sown,  especially  the  latter,  but  it  is  exclusively  the 
Olive  tree  which  proves  the  true  riches  of  the  country  ; 
yet  it  is  but  a  miserable  portion  of  the  benefit  that  is 
drawn  from  this  source  of  wealth.  The  number  of  Olive 
trees  as  given  for  the  entire  Sahil  is  about  5,000,000, 
which  should,  taking  the  years  and  the  trees  one  with 
another — there  being  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of 
yield  of  each  tree,  caused  by  position,  age,  &c.  — pro- 
duce an  annual  average  of  2,000,000  metals  of  oil,  or 
otherwise  upwards  of  44,000  tons,  a  medium  harvest, 
instead  of  barely  amounting  to  half  this  quantity  ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Olive  tree,  even  with  the  best  cultivation,  will 
not  continue  to  produce  good  crops  in  succession,  a 
period  of  occasional  rest  appearing  to  be  necessary  for 
its  recuperation.  Their  number,  however,  might 
be  easily  increased,  for  there  are  spaces  of  good  land 
where  they  are  not  to  be  seen,  and  these  are  of  such 
extent  and  occur  so  frequently,  that  they  may  be 
estimated  to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  Sahil,  without 
taking  into  account  those  which  are  uncultivated. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
grain  and  wool,  which  is  counterbalanced  at  the 
present  day  by  the  exports  of  oil,  in  which  the  wealth 
of  the  Sahil  alone  consists.  The  development  of  the 
oil  trade  took  place  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  so  universal  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  upon  the  produce,  was  changed  to  a  fixed 
duty  upon  the  tree.  Before  which  period  the  native, 
having  to  pay  away  a  tenth  of  his  crop,  was  indifferent 
as  to  the  amount,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  yield 
of  his  trees,  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  not 
only  have  old  and  profitless  trees  been  replaced  by 
young  fruit-bearing  ones,  and  sites  better  chosen,  but 
it  has  also  given  rise  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
property,  by  inducing  landholders  to  part  with  their 
lands.     In  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  tree 


the  worst  enemy  it  has  to  contend  against  is  the 
drought ;  and  this  too  frequently  occurs,  the  absence 
of  natural  springs  rendering  it  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  rains.  The  first  and  most  called  for  of  these  are 
the  winter  rains,  which  predispose  the  trees  to  an 
abundant  florescence  ;  the  spring  rains  to  force  the 
fruit ;  and  lastly  any  subsequent  falls  to  fill  it  out.  It 
occurs  at  times  that  some  of  these  periodical  rains  are 
wanting,  at  others  that  they  are  all  withheld, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
when  the  crops  were  reduced  to  a  fourth,  and  even  to 
a  sixth,  of  an  average  yield.  Dependent,  therefore,  as 
the  native  is  upon  these  rains  for  the  fruit  of  his  trees, 
it  is  distressing  to  witness  the  disregard  he  manifests  in 
the  way  of  helps  to  Nature.  He  seldom  loosens  the 
earth  around  their  base  to  enable  the  roots  to  imbibe 
the  atmospheric  moisture  of  the  nights,  nor  trains 
them,  as  he  might  do,  horizontally  to  screen  the  roots, 
by  the  foliage,  from  the  parching  effects  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  Olives  are  gathered  in  December  and 
January,  with  leather  or  horn  casings  on  the  fingers,  and 
the  fruit  collected  on  mats  or  on  cloths  spread  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  that  purpose.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  oil — the  masri,  which  is  strong  in  flavour  and 
in  smell,  and  the  drub-el-ma,  which  is  deprived  of  both 
by  being  passed  through  water.  The  mills,  however, 
are  rudely  constructed  and  very  imperfect,  the  result 
being,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  oil  is  not  pressed,  and 
consequently  passes  off  with  the  refuse  ;  besides,  the 
process  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  waste.  They 
are  composed  of  round  blocks  of  stone,  from  3  to  4  feet 
long,  revolving  on  an  axis  fixed  horizontally  to  a  vertical 
stake,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  mule  or  camel.  By  this 
roller  the  Olives  are  crushed  into  a  sort  of  paste, 
which,  for  the  drub-el-ma,  is  precipitated  into  water, 
upon  which  the  oil  floats,  from  the  difference  of  its 
specific  gravity,  and  is  skimmed  off.  If  the  masri 
is  required,  this  paste  is  submitted  to  pressure.  The 
residue,  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  is  known  as 
fUlura,  and  is  given  to  the  camels. 

The  purchases  of  oil  are  effected  by  means  of 
semsars  or  brokers,  with  whom  the  oil  merchants  con- 
tract for  future  delivery,  and  at  prices  agreed  upon 
between  them.  These  buy  from  the  producers  the 
quantities  they  have  to  furnish  ;  but  as  these  payments 
are  always  made  in  cash,  the  merchants  are  often 
called  upon  to  make  heavy  advances.  Vice-Consul 
Dupuis  calculates  that  during  the  last  five  years 
.£300,000  worth  of  oil  have  been  exported,  of  which 
Great  Britain  took  one-fifth,  and  the  rest  divided 
between  France  and  Italy.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  shipments  have  been  made  direct  to 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  up  to  which  date 
British  trade  was  limited  to  the  island  of  Malta  ;  and 
it  is  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  quan- 
tities shipped,  France  and  Italy  will  always  compete 
successfully  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  demand  in  those 
countries  is  constant,  and  the  cost  of  transit  much 
lower. 


Hotices  fff  Boohs. 

Les    Roses.       Par  MM.  Jamain  et  Forney.     Paris, 
Rothschild. 

Yet  another  book  about  Roses  !  Ay  !  and  more  to 
come  probably,  as  there  seems  no  prospect  of  any 
diminution  in  the  homage  that  amateurs  pay  to  the 
Rose.  The  present  volume  contains — I,  the  history  of 
the  Rose  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  2,  the  scientific 
history  of  the  genus,  together  with  a  condensed  de- 
scription of  the  principal  species,  and  an  account  of 
their  geographical  distribution  ;  3,  an  account  of  the 
races  and  varieties  of  cultivated  Roses  ;  4,  their  culti- 
vation and  propagation  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  grafts  ; 
5,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
insects  which  infest  them  ;  6,  a  bibliographical  list  or 
catalogue  of  works  treating  on  the  history  and  culture 
of  Roses  ;  7,  coloured  illustrations  of  Go  of  the  choicest 
varieties.  Unfortunately,  these  chromo-lithographs 
are  not  of  first-rate  quality  ;  albeit  the  work  has  a 
certain  air  of  luxe  about  it  which  will  render  it  accep- 
table to  amateurs,  while  it  may  be  commended  as  a 
useful  adjunct  to  garden  libraries.  It  might  appro- 
priately serve  as  a  prize  at  flower  shows.   C.  X. 


From    yanuary   to   December:    a    Book  for 

Children  (Longmans). — We  hardly  know  what  descrip- 
tion of  child  this  book  is  intended  for ;  certainly  not 
for  very  young  children.  Those  of  larger  growth  will 
find  in  its  well-printed  pages  a  series  of  articles  in 
prose  and  rhyme  on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  arranged 
under  the  several  months,  but  often  without  any 
obvious  relation  to  any  month  in  particular.  The 
long  didactic  articles  on  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
on  the  Kew  Museum  would  be  somewhat  tedious 
reading,  we  imagine,  for  most  children,  though  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  which  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  Had  the  author  adopted 
side  or  cross  headings  to  mark  off  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  particular  subjects,  the  book  would  have 
gained  materially  in  lightness  of  appearance  and 
facility  of  reference.  As  it  is,  not  only  is  there  no 
such  help  to  the  reader  as  we  have  indicated,  but 
there  is  only  a  meagre  table  of  contents,  and  no  index 
at  all.  These  are  drawbacks  to  a  volume,  which  on 
the  whole  we  can  recommend  to  those  on  the  look-out 
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for  a  school  prize  or  a  Christmas  present  for  an  intelli- 
gent child. 

Professor   Bentley  has   recently   published   a 

third  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Botany  (Churchill). 
Professor  Bentley's  success  as  a  teacher  is  attested  by 
the  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  attained  eminence 
in  botanical  pursuits,  while  the  appearance  of  a  third 
edition  of  his  Manual  shows  that  the  work  is  well 
appreciated  by  students. 

At  the  price  of  one  penny  (literally),  a  lecture 

of  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett's,  on  the  subject,  How  Flowers 
are  Fertilised,  has  been  published.  It  was  delivered 
recently  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester.  It  con- 
tains a  concise  resume  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  gardeners 
desirous  of  understanding  their  profession.  It  maybe 
had  from  Ileywood,  of  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has 

just  published  a  catalogue  of  their  important  library  of 
horticultural  books.       The  list  is  not  only  a  good  one 
.as  to   its   subject-matter,  but  is  carefully  and    neatly 
printed. 

Messrs.  Van  Eeden,  of  Haarlem,  under  the  title 

Album  Van  Eeden  (Williams  &  Norgate),  are  publish- 
ing a  series  of  quarto  illustrations  in  chromo-Hthography 
of  Dutch  bulbs  and  bulbous  plants.  The  plates  are 
effective,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  rawnesss,  due  to 
the  absence  of  middle  tints.  Lovers  of  this  class  of 
plants  will,  however,  do  well  to  make  themselves 
possessors  of  this  work  as  a  handsome  additioa  to  the 
drawing-room  or  study-table. 

Under  the  title,  Where  There's  a    Will  There's 

a  Way  (Hardwicke),  Mr.  J.  Cash  has  published  an 
interesting  series  of  memoirs  of  artisans  and  working 
men  who  have  sought  solace  from  the  sterner  pursuits 
of  life  in  the  study  of  natural  history.  As  we  shall 
probably  again  allude  to  this  volume,  we  say  no  more 
concerning  it  at  present. 


The  Florists'  Column. 

Primroses. — I  have  been  much  gratified  to  read  in 
your  leader  of  the  13th  a  commendatory  notice  of  the 
classes  for  Primroses  set  down  for  the  March  show 
at  South  Kensington,  as  it  will  help  to  attract 
attention  to  these  early  border  gems,  and  prob- 
ably induce  good  competition,  and  a  pleasing  variety 
of  sorts  to  be  staged.  I  am  specially  pleased 
that  you  intimate  that  the  plants  should  be  "each 
in  its  own  pot,"  as,  although  not  so  expressed  in 
the  schedule,  yet  such  was  my  reading  of  it,  and  I 
have  prepared  accordingly.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  in  past  years  Primroses  have  been  shown  in  boxes 
in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  fashion,  it  is  well  to  be 
advised  that  that  style  of  staging  them  is  abolished, 
and  that  each  plant  has  to  be  shown  on  its  own  merits, 
as  is  the  rule  with  other  things.  Double  Primroses 
especially  have  of  late  years  been  so  much  neglected, 
that  collections  of  even  half-a-dozen  sorts  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  some  of  the  deeper  coloured  kinds  being 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Probably  in  this  case  the 
richer  coloured  flowers  are  associated  with  the  least 
robust  habit,  and  this  doubtless  in  some  degree  may 
account  for  their  comparative  scarcity.  Although  but 
a  month  since  I  could  boast  of  but  three  or  four  kinds, 
thanks  to  the  "Primrose  classes,"  I  have  now  in  my 
possession  nine  or  ten  kinds,  and  these  comprise  all  the 
sorts  of  double  Primroses  that  I  can  hear  of.  As  to 
how  the  Primroses  of  the  acaulis  type  will  be  judged, 
there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt,  as  the  best 
flowered  plants,  possessing  also  the  best  quality,  must 
win;  but  in  the  "  Polyanthus  "  class  the  point  is  not 
quite  so  clear,  as  in  this  case  all  depends  on  whether 
they  be  judged  as  early  border  flowers,  or  as  florists' 
flowers  ;  in  the  latter  case,  gold-laced  kinds  will 
win.  Judging,  however,  by  the  wording  of  the 
schedule,  which  says  "hardy  Primroses,  Polyanthus 
type,"  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  early  showy  border 
kinds  are  invited  without  regard  to  particular  markings 
or  hues  of  colour.  The  "  fancy  "  forms  of  the  Poly- 
anthus, all  of  which  are  in  reality  "  Polyanth  Prim- 
roses," present  a  wondrous  variety  of  colour,  and  have 
flowers  of  great  size  and  beauty.  They  are  also  very 
early  to  bloom,  and  make  most  effective  border  plants. 
A.  D.  [The  border  Polyanthuses,  not  the  florists' 
varieties,  were  certainly  intended.   Eds.] 


I  am  not  quite  sure  that  in  the  matter  of  the  ordinary 
large-flowering  Chrysanthemum  we  have  reached  the 
summum  bonum  of  its  improvement,  as  suggested  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  though  it  appears  difficult  to 
indicate  in  what  way  it  can  be  further  improved,  as  we 
already  possess  flowers  of  great  size,  of  considerable 
fulness  and  substance,  and  of  marvellous  symmetry  of 
form.  I  think  our  cultivators  have  improved  to 
that  degree  that  any  freedom  or  beauty  in  the  flowers 
has  become  lost  in  a  mere  monotonous  formality,  as 
the  flowers  are  seen  staged  for  exhibition  purposes.  A 
thoroughly  incurved  flower,  full,  rounded,  and  sym- 
metrical, actually  exposes  to  view  only  the  under  sides 
of  the  petals,  and  hides  from  view  the  invariably 
brighter  hue  laid  by  Nature  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
florets.     Why  have  not  the  reflexed  flowers  been  as 


much  improved  as  the  incurved  varieties?  Take,  for 
example,  those  old,  finely  coloured  chestnut-crimson 
varieties,  Julia  Lagravere  and  Progne.  Why  cannot 
our  raisers  do  something  more  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
size  in  the  reflexed  flowers,  as  well  as  greater  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  colours  ?  The  taste  of  our  raisers  has 
gone  out  after  incurved  flowers  ;  the  reflexed  flowers 
don't  appear  to  find  favour  among  some  of  them,  or 
we  might  reasonably  expect  some  progress  in  this  type 
also.  To  get  finely  incurved  flowers,  a  severe  dis- 
budding must  be  resorted  to  ;  but  this  plundering  from 
Nature  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  reflexed 
flowers.  For  exhibition  purposes  as  specimen  plants 
the  latter  are  better  fitted  than  the  varieties  bearing 
incurved  flowers,  as  our  shows  frequently  testify.  We 
are  yet  without  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  two  reflexed 
varieties  I  have  named  in  the  incurved  class,  and  per- 
haps something  may  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  section  gives  us 
such  a  distinct  race  of  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
admitting  of  great  variety  of  type  and  hue  of  colour, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  are  becoming  so  popular. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
December  3  the  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  far  more  attractive  than  the  severely  formal 
character  of  the  incurved  flowers  of  the  large-flowered 
section  ;  the  stands  of  cut  flowers  were  placed  side  by 
side,  to  the  positive  advantage  of  the  former.  Because 
of  the  late  period  of  the  year  when  they  bloom,  their 
culture  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  those  having 
glass  or  other  structures  in  which  some  protection 
can  be  afforded  to  the  plants.  They  are  invaluable  for 
conservatory  culture,  supplying  flowers  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  their  precious  value  is  heightened  by 
their  scarcity.  The  flowers  are  of  many  types — elegant, 
grotesque,  and  even  eccentric  ;  some  have  stout  thread- 
like florets,  others  broad,  like  bunches  of  narrow 
ribbon  ;  and  all  are  highly  attractive,  especially  as  some 
of  them  are  of  two  or  even  of  three  colours. 

The  recent  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  to  select  and  group  in  colours  some 
of  the  best  of  the  varieties  shown  on  that  occasion. 
Under  the  head  of  red,  chestnut,  and  crimson  hues  may 
be  included  Garnet,  Regalia,  a  somewhat  incurved 
variety  ;  Chang,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Red  Dragon,  Red 
Indian,  and  Neptune.  Cinnamon,  orange,  and  golden 
flowers  were  represented  by  Bronze  Dragon,  Aurora, 
Aurantium,  Dr.  Masters,  Apollo,  Prince  Satsuma, 
and  Grandiflora.  Pink,  blush,  and  white  flowers  com- 
prised Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Elaine,  very  fine  ;  the  Sultan,  Oracle, 
the  Daimio,  a  fine  variety,  with  broad  ribbon-like 
petals  ;  and  Sultana.  These  form  a  very  acceptable 
and  varied  collection  of  Japanese  varieties.  R.  D* 
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STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER  AT  BLACKHEATH,  LONDON, 
For  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  Dec  23,  1873. 
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Dec.  18.—  Very  fine,  with  light  clouds  till  noon.  Overcast  after- 
wards and  dull. 

—  19. — Overcast  and   dull   throughout.      Rain   fell  from    about 

10  P.M.  to  midnight. 

_  20.— Very  fine  throughout.  Thin  clouds  till  evening,  then 
generally  cloudless. 

ar. — Fine.      The   amount  of   cloud    gradually  increased    till 

evening.  The  sky  became  cloudless  for  a  short 
time  between  6  and  7  P.M.,  but  again  covered  about 
10  P.M.     Brisk  wind. 

_  22. — Very  fine  and  cloudless  in  morning  and  at  night.  Gene- 
rally overcast  and  a  little  rain  fell  about  mid-day. 

—  23. — Overcast,  with   slight  fog  in  morning.     Fine  at  mid-day, 

Cloudy  in  afternoon. 

JAMES  GLAISHER. 


(tabrn  derations, 

(FOR  THE  ENSUING  FORTNIGHT.) 

(The  subjoined  directions  are  intended  to  supply  general  infor- 
mation, and  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.] 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  &v. 
Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — We  have  already 
had  the  first  instalment  of  winterly  weather,  and  may 
possibly  have  a  second  very  soon,  and  of  increased 
severity,  so  wherever  protection  in  any  form  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  not  yet  applied,  this  should  not 
be    longer    delayed,      Such    plants    as    Magnolias, 


Pomegranates,  Ceanothuses,  Edwardsias,  Tea-scented 
Roses,  &c,  trained  to  walls  or  pillars,  should  at  once 
have  a  thin  thatching  of  straw  or  dry  fern  applied  to 
them,  while  plants  in  bloom,  such  as  the  Chimonan- 
thuses  and  the  Jasmimim  nudi/lorum  should  have  a 
curtain  of  Frigi  Domo  or  some  other  similar  material 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  let  down  and 
taken  up  as  may  be  required,  and  by  this 
means  the  blooms  will  be  kept  dry ;  this  circum- 
stance will  enable  them  to  resist  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  frost.  Many  hardy  berry-bearing  plants  are 
now  rendered  very  ornamental  by  their  ripe  and  bright- 
coloured  fruit,  such  as  the  Coloneaster  Simonsii  and 
microphylla,  also  the  Crataegus  Pyracantha  or  Ever- 
green thorn,  whether  trained  to  walls  or  pillars  or  as 
standards.  But  should  very  severe  weather  set  in  soon, 
unless  the  fruit  is  protected  by  a  net  the  birds  will  be 
almost  sure  to  take  liberties  with  it,  and  at  this  festive 
season  it  seems  almost  unkind  to  prevent  them  doing 
so  ;  indeed  to  many  persons  the  sight  of  the  hungry 
birds  helping  themselves  will  give  more  pleasure 
than  would  the  preservation  of  the  bright-coloured 
berries  for  a  few  months  longer.  Plants  upon 
the  lawn  or  on  the  shrubbery  borders,  of  such 
genera  as  the  Yucca,  Nav  Zealand  Flax,  Tri- 
toma,  &c  ,  may,  to  ensure  their  safety,  have  some  dry 
fern  or  other  littery  matter  placed  round  their  base  ; 
and  this  should  be  secured  or  kept  in  position  by  means 
of  a  few  pegs  or  small  boughs  fixed  in  the  soil.  Where 
Carinas,  Erythrinas,  Fuchsias,  Japanese  Lilies,  &c.f 
have  been  left  in  the  soil,  its  surface  should  be  at 
once  covered  with  cinder  ashes,  old  tan,  or  sawdust. 
The  Christmas  Rose,  now  in  full  bloom,  should  have 
the  protection  of  hand-glasses  or  a  frame,  when  it  will 
afford  abundance  of  its  snow-white  flowers,  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting  for  glasses,  &c,  during  the  present 
season.  During  inclement  weather  let  flower 
stakes,  pegs,  and  labels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
be  prepared.  Stakes  may  be  made  of  lathr, 
split  and  smoothed  with  the  knife,  and  cut  into  various 
lengths,  and  should  have  two  coats  of  dark  green  or 
brown  paint ;  or  they  may  be  made  from  the  small 
straight  twigs  produced  annually  from  the  base  of 
Filbert  bushes,  and  from  twigs  of  the  common  Snow- 
berry,  &c,  allowing  the  bark  to  remain  on,  and  dip- 
ping 3  or  4  inches  of  the  thick  ends  in  hot  pitch,  which 
will  render  them  more  durable  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Pegs  for  fastening  down  Verbenas,  Car- 
nation layers,  &c,  may  be  made  of  Birch,  or  the 
trimmings  of  any  trees  or  shrubs,  while  labels  can 
be  formed  of  various  sizes,  from  carefully  selected  deal 
laths,  or  they  may  be  formed  of  sheet-lead  or  zinc. 
See  that  the  tubers  of  Dahlias,  the  bulbs  of  Gladioli, 
&c,  are  kept  secure  from  frost,  and  attend  to  the  wants 
of  bedding  plants  in  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  as  has 
been  formerly  directed.  P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds, 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
When  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  the  wall  trees,  and 
the  pruning  and  tying  of  espalier,  pyramid,  and  other 
trained  trees,  is  completed,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  pruning  of  orchard  trees,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  their  culture,  and  which  in  too  many 
cases  is  neglected.  In  ordinary  practice,  just  sufficient 
pruning  to  modify  the  form  of  standard  trees  is  all  that 
required.  Common  standard  trees  in  orchards 
should  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural  form,  the 
pruning  going  no  farther  than  the  removal  of  all  the 
weak  and  crowded  shoots,  which  are  uselessly  filling  up 
the  interior  of  the  trees,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be 
properly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  go  over  the  trees  every  year,  either  at  mid- 
summer (which  is  the  best  season)  or  during  the  winter 
months,  and  to  remove  all  superfluous  shoots.  When 
trees  are  left  unpruned,  in  the  course  of  years  the  wood 
gets  weak  and  overcrowded,  and  the  fruit  is,  in  conse- 
quence, smaller,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  we 
see  to  be  the  case  in  old  neglected  orchards.  Scrape 
and  clean  the  moss  off  fruit  trees,  and  then  wash  them 
with  quicklime.  Old  trees  of  valuable  kinds  may  be 
much  benefited  by  removing  some  of  the  old  soil  off  the 
roots,  and  putting  on  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung, 
covering  this  with  fresh  turfy  loam.  M.  Saul,  Stourton, 
Yorkshire, 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Lawson, 
ex-Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  head  of  the  late  firm  of 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons.  The  sad  event  took 
place  on  Sunday  last 


Miscellaneous. 

New  Summer-House  in  Eaton  Hall  Gardens, 
Cheshire. — Some  curiosity  has  been  excited  in  con- 
nection with  the  extensive  works  now  proceeding  at 
Eaton  Hall,  by  the  erection  of  an  elaborate  summer- 
house  or  tea-room  for  the  Ladies  Grosvenor,  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  shrubbery  near  the  mansion.  Ex- 
ternally, up  to  the  plinth,  the  building,  as  described 
by  the  Chester  Chronicle,  is  constructed  of  chiselled 
stonework,  and  above  this  of  English  Oak  framing, 
the  panels  between  being  plastered.  The  upright 
framing,  instead  of  being  a  flat  surface,  is  formed 
into  elaborately-carved  and  moulded  columns,  which 
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support  carved  brackets  carrying  the  eaves.  To  the 
front  of  the  building,  which  is  an  open  covered 
space,  between  each  column  is  a  balustrade, 
formed  of  richly  turned  and  twisted  smaller 
columns.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  of  a 
red  colour,  finished  with  an  elaborate  crest- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  area  to  the  front  and 
one  side  of  the  building  is  left  open,  and  forms  the 
summer-house.  The  principal  feature  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  carved  oak  woodwork  of  the  columns 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  roof.  The  tea-room 
is  a  handsome  apartment.  The  sides  are  panelled  with 
fine  picked  English  oak,  the  panels  being  filled  in  with 
ornamental  tiles.  These  tiles  are  designed  by  Mr. 
Marks,  A.R.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Minton  & 
Co.,  and  duplicates  of  them  were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition.  The  subjects  are  principally  flowers  and  birds, 
the  former  being  painted  on  a  white,  and  the  latter  on  a 
light  chocolate- coloured  ground.  The  panels  around  the 
centre  of  the  room  are  filled  in  with  figure-subjects 
representing  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  Over  the  fire- 
place, in  larger  panels,  are  represented  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  comically  treated.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Aldford,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  who  also 
designed  the  new  park-keeper's  house  and  kennels  in 
Ea'on  Park.   Builder. 

The  Coffee  Shrub  (CofTea  arabica). — Found  wild 
by  Speke  and  Grant  near  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake. 
The  inhabitants,  says  Col.  Grant,  in  a  recent  part  of 
the  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  do  not  use  the  berry  in  decoc- 
tion, but  chew  it  as  an  allayer  of  hunger  and  thirst — a 
soother. 

Marlborough  College  Natural  History 
Society. — We  have  more  than  once  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  and 
is  still  doing  by  the  Marlborough  College  Natural 
History  Society,  under  the  able  presidentship  of 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
school.  In  the  last  report  we  have  as  an  appendix  a 
series  of  Tables,  giving  the  results  of  nine  years'  ob- 
servations upon  the  periodical  phenomena  exhibited  by 
124  common  plants,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  So  far  as 
we  know,  so  extensive  a  series  of  observations  in  this 
direction  has  never  before  been  published  in  England  ; 
they  approach  more  nearly  those  of  Quetelet  in 
value  than  any  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Under  each  species  the  following  particulars  are 
given  : — First  flowering,  mean  temperature  of  previous 
six  weeks,  mean  daily  rainfall,  and  number  of  rainy 
days  in  ditto  ;  average  date  of  flowering  for  nine  years, 
mean  temperature  *>f  previous  six  weeks,  mean  daily 
rainfall,  and  mean  number  of  rainy  days  for  the 
same  period  ;  earliest  flowering,  latest  flowering, 
and  difference ;  with  variations  from  the  means 
during  each  year,  and  duration  of  flowering.  Some 
notion  of  the  immense  labour  entailed  in  the 
compilation  of  these  Tables  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Preston's  statement,  that  each  one  involves 
calculations  requiring  over  150,000  figures,  the 
whole  of  the  Tables,  therefore,  requiring  nearly 
20,000,000  figures.  The  species  tabulated  embrace  as 
many  natural  orders  as  possible,  the  commonest  and 
earliest  flowering  species  in  each  being  selected,  and 
notes  upon  some  species  are  added.  The  periodicity 
of  vegetation  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives,  and  Mr.  Preston  has  done  good  ser- 
vice by  setting  an  example  of  how  such  phenomena 
should  be  registered.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
botanical  garden  of  the  Society  presents  "  a  very  good 
show  of  really  healthy  plants." 

Growth  of  Roots. — In  a  communication  to  the 
Heidelberg  Society  of  Natural  Science,  M.  Askenasy, 
while  describing  a  new  method  he  had  devised  for  ob- 
serving plant-growth,  made  the  following  statements 
regarding  the  growth  of  roots.  He  found  a  very  striking 
regularity  of  growth,  even  within  short  intervals  of 
time,  the  temperature  being  constant,  and  evaporation 
prevented.  A  Pea  root  was  observed  to  advance  10 
divisions  (1  division  =  1.80  mm.)  in  10  to  II  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  17°  R.  [70  25°  F.].  A  Maize  root 
took,  for  the  same  distance,  11  to  12  minutes,  while  at 
200  R.  another  Maize  root  accomplished  the  10  divi- 
sions in  5.S  to  6  minutes.  As  regards  the  number  of 
seconds  required  to  traverse  one  division  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  found  that  five  successive  divisions  took 
respectively  50,  40,  40,  45,  40  seconds.  An  elevation 
of  temperature  immediately  accelerates  the  rate  of 
growth.  Thus,  while  at  a  temperature  of  16.50  R.  a 
Maize  root  advanced  6  divisions  in  290  seconds  (1  in  48), 
after  a  rise  of  temperature  to  18.50  R.,  2  divisions  were 
passed  in  70  seconds  <i  in  35). 

The  Principal  Products  of  Guayaquil  are 
Cocoa  (Theobroma  Cacao,  L.),  and  indiarubber,  or 
caoutchouc.  It  seems  that  great  fears  were  enter- 
tained at  one  time  that  the  Cocoa  crops  of  the  past 
season  would  be  a  failure  ;  the  trees  had  an  unpro- 
mising appearance,  but  as  the  season  advanced  and  the 
fruits  ripened,  the  yield  came  up  to  a  full  crop,  or  one 
rather  above  the  average.  The  caterpillars  also  proved 
less  destructive,  so  that  the  supply  of  Guayaquil  Cocoa 
has  maintained  its  usual  status.  So  far  as  India-rubber 
is  concerned  we  learn  that  its  collection  has  been  con- 
tinued with  great  success.  The  great  increase  in  value 
during  the  past  few  years  has  caused  it  to  become,  next 
to  Cocoa,  the  most  important  product  of  the  country. 
The  amount  collected  in  1871  was  much  larger  than 


that  of  any  previous  year,  and  in  1872  a  much  larger 
quantity  was  collected,  and  the  price  had  also  risen 
considerably. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Books  :  W.  B.  P.  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary 
(Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.)  ;  or  the  Cottage  Gardener's 
Dictionary  (171,  Fleet  Street). 

Bougainvillea  :  Constant  Reader.  The  chief  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  thorough  annual  ripening  of  the  young 
wood,  and  this  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  drought 
at  the  root.  Hard  or  heavy  pruning,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  strong  sappy  growth,  is 
to  be  avoided  ;  and  the  branches  allowed  free  scope  to 
perfect  their  growth.  Under  these  circumstances 
flowers  should  be  produced.  As  your  climate  is  pro- 
bably moist,  there  will  be  all  the  more  necessity  for 
cutting  off  the  root  supplies. 

Chrysanthemums  :  G.  Fisher.  The  varieties  of  the 
Pompon,  or  small-flowered  section  of  Chrysanthemums, 
are  best  adapted  for  market  purposes,  as  they  admit  of 
being  stopped  and  made  nice  bushy  plants.  Such 
varieties  as  the  white,  lilac,  and  golden  Cedo  Nulli, 
Duruflet,  James  Forsyth,  Lilac  Gem,  Rose  d'Amour, 
Salamon,  and  white  Trevenna  would  be  very  likely  to 
answer  well,  but  all  will  depend  on  their  treatment. 

Clematis  :  J.  C.  The  best  pure  white  double  Clematis 
for  planting  in  the  border  of  your  greenhouse,  yet 
obtainable,  is  Lucie  Lemoine.  Some  promising  seed- 
lings have,  however,  been  obtained  both  by  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Mr.  Noble. 

Cottage  Garden  Societies  :  A  Correspondent  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  rules  of  a  few  cottage  garden 
societies,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  what  is  required,  if  they  will  kindly  post 
them  to  us. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Anon.  1,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ; 
2,  Asplenium  flaccidum  ;  3,  8,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata  ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  5,  Lastrea  intermedia ; 
6,  Selaginella  pubescens ;  7,  Doodia  caudata ;  9, 
Asplenium  marinum  ;  10,  the  leaf  of  some  Grevillea  ; 
ir,  Pteris  argynea ;  12,  Pteris  hastata. — H.  Hicksr 
One  of  the  Geraniums  probably  ;  cannot  tell  from  such 
a  specimen.  We  do  not  know  what  the  creeping 
Myrtle  is.—  G.  Wall,  x,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  2,  Pla- 
tyloma  rotundifolium  ;  3,  Pteris  crenata ;  4,  Gonio- 
phlebium— probably  G.  deflexum,  but  too  imperfect. 

Catalogues  Received. — James  Carter  &  Co.  (High 
Holborn,  W.C.),  Vade-Mecum  for  1874.  —  fames 
Veitch  &  Sons  (King's  Road,  Chelsea),  Catalogue  of 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.— Dickson s  &  Co.  (r, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh),  Catalogue  of  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Shrubs,  &c. — 
William  Barron  &  Sons  (Borrowash,  Derby),  Catalogue 
of  Ornamental  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


Communications  Received. — E.  M.,  Liege  (next  week). — 
Camjee.-Alb.  M.—L.  G.—f.  S.— W.  S.  C— F.  W.  B.— 
W.  F.  B.— E.  S.  D.-O.— H."  B.— J.  D. 


arFuis. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN.— Dec.  24. 
Markets  are  freely  supplied,  and  rough  goods  are  in 
more  request,  at  last  week's  quotations.  Pines  and 
Grapes  are  ample  for  all  orders,  the  former  being  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers  from  the  Azores,  and  the 
latter  from  the  Channel  Islands. 


s.d. 

Apples,  p.  J  sieve  . .  1  oto  1  6 
Chestnuts,  p.  bush.    10  o — 20  o 
Gooseberries.p.bush.    ..  —  .. 
Grapes,English,p.lb.  2  6 — 


Fruit. 
s.d 


foreign,  do. 
Lemons,  per  ioo 
Melons,  each 


s.  d.   s. 


2  6 
4  0—12  o 
10—40 

Cut  Flowers, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  oto  8  o 

3  o 


Nuts,  Cob,  p.  lb to  1  6 

Oranges,  p.  100      ..  4  o — 12  o 

Peaches,  p.  doz —  .. 

Pears,  p.  doz.  ..   1  6 —  5  o 

Pine-apples,  per  lb. .  3  o —  6  o 
Walnuts,  p.  bush.  ..20  o—  .. 


Camellias,  p.  doz. 
Carnations,  per  doz,  2  o 
Chrysanthemums,  12 

large  blooms  1  o —  3  o 

—  p.doz.  bunches  4  o—  9  o 
Epiphyllum,i2bloomsi  o —  1  6 
Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

sprays        ..  ....  —  06 


s.d.  s.d. 
Gardenias,  p.  doz.  *■  4  oto  7  o 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  4  o —  6  o 
Pelargoniums,Zonal, 

p.  12  sprays  ..  o  6to  1  o 
Roses,  indoor,  p.  doz.  3  o —  8  o 

—  French,  do.  . .  2  o —  3  6 
Stephanotis,i2Sprays6  o —  8  o 
Violets,  p,  12  bunch.  1  o—  2  o 


Plants  in  Pots. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 

Begonias        per  doz.  6  otoi2  o  Hyacinths    ..  doz. 

Bouvardia     ..     do.     90 — 180  Mignonette.,     do. 

Chrysanthemums.do.  4  o — 12  o  Myrtles         ..     do. 

Cyclamen     ..     do.  12  o — 18  o  Poinsettia      ..     do. 

Cyperus         ..     do.     6  o — 12  o  Primula  sinensis, do. 

Dracsena  termi-  Scarlet  Pelar- 

nalis  do.  12  o — 30  o  fioniumt    . .     do. 

,,     viridis..     do.   12  o — 24  0  Solanum     capsicas- 

Fuchsia        per  doz.     6  o — 12  o  trum           . .     do. 

Heaths,       in       va-  Tulips  in  pots,     do. 

riety  ..p.  doz.  12  o — 30  o 

Vegetables. 
s.d.   s.d. 
Artichokes, green, ea.  o  3to  o  6 
Asparagus,  p.  100  .  10  o — 15  o 
Beet,  per  doz.  . .  1  o —  3  o 

Broccoli,  brown, bun.  1  3 —  1  6 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per 

bush.  ..4  o— 10  o 

Cabbages,  per  doz. . .   i  3 —  2  o 


s.  d  s.  d. 

9   OtOI2   O 

4  o —  6  o 
30—90 
12  o — 18  o 
4  o —  6  o 


-90 

-18  o 
-  9  o 


Carrots,  p.  bunch 

Cauliflowers,  p.  doz,  2  o —  6  o 

Celery,  per  bundle..   1  o —  2  o 

Cucumbers,  each    ..   1  o—  2  6 

Endive,  per  doz.     ..    1  o —  2  o 

French  Beans,  p.  100  3  6 —  . . 

Herbs,  per  bunch  . ,  o  2 —  o  4 

Horse  Radish, p.  bun.  3  o —  5  o 

Potatos— Early  Shaws,  8or.  to  90J.  per  ton  ;  Early  Myatts,  120s- 

to  140J.  do.;  Early  Regents,  iooj.  to  120s,  do.;  Early  Dons 

120s,  to  140$,  do. 


3.  d.  s.  d. 
Leeks,  per  bunch  ■■  o  2to  o  4 
Lettuces, per  score..  1  o—  2  o 
Mushrooms,  p.  pott.  1  o —  2  o 

Onions,  per  bush —  40 

Parsley,  p.  bunch  . . 
Radishes,  p.  bunch  . 
—  black  Turnip,  do. 
Rhubarb,  p.   bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Salsify,  p.  bundle    .. 
Seakale,  p.  pun. 
Spinach,  per  bush. . . 
Tomatos,  per  doz. 
Turnips,  p.  bun. 


o  4 —  o  6 

0  2 —  o  4 
..  —  o  6 

1  o —  1  6 
06-.. 
o  6 —  1  o 

2  o —  2  o 


2    O— 

o  4- 


CATALOGUE  of  ROSES,  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FLOWERING  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  and  NURSERY 
STOCK.— A  List  of  the  best  Spring-flowering  and  Carpet-bedding 
Plants,  with  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  post  free.  Also  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants  for  Conservatory  decoration,  and  of  the 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses.  Twelve  choice  named 
Dwarf  Roses  tor  7s.     See  Catalogue. 

WM,  CLIBRAN  AND  SON,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. 


Roses  In  Pots. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  STANDISH  and  CO.  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade,  and  of  the  Public  generally, 
to  their  very  large  and  well-grown  STOCK  of  ROSES,  in  Pots.  It 
consists  of  all  the  old  favourites,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
introductions.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
they  can  offer  in  any  quantity,  but  a  complete  priced  LIST  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Gloire  de  Dijon 
Isabella  Sprunt 
La  France 
La  Marque 
Mme.  Lacharme 
Mine.  Victor  Verdier 
Mme.  Marie  Rady 

General  Jacqueminot     Mme,  Falcot 

Royal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  Berks. 


Alba  rosea 
Belle  Lyonnaise 
Bessie  Johnson 
Boule  de  Neige 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Duke  ofEdinburgh 
Devoniensis 


Marechal  Niel 
Marie  Van  Houtte 
Mons.  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Safrano 

Souvenir  d'Elize   Var- 
don 


LIBONIA  PENRHOSIENSIS.— Splendid  Plants,  in 
48  pots,  covered  with  bloom-buds  just  opening.  These  have 
been  grown  in  a  cold  house,  and  are  very  hardy,  and  fine  for  table 
or  [.-eneral  decorative  work.  Also  fine  Plants  of  CENTROPOGON 
LACVANUS  ('just  coming  into  flower),  and  POINSETTIAS  {coming 
into  nice  colour).     See  CATALOGUES.  m 

RODGEK,  McCLELLAND  and  CO,  64,  Hill  Street.  Newry. 


BITTER  OSIERS  for  GAME  COVERTS.— Require 
no  Fencing,  as  stock  will  not  eat  them :  they  make  a  capital 
covert  the  first  season.  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  Jun.;  having  a  good 
stock  of  2  and  3-yr.  old  Cuttings,  can  supply  such,  10  inches  long,  at 
los.  per  iooo,  and  14  inches  long  at  12s.  per  1000,  or  cheaper  in  quan- 
tities of  10,000  and  upwards. 

Orders  addressed  to  CHARLES  PLUMB,  Bailiff  to  Mr.  R. 
Daintree,  Jun.,  Lolworth,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  will  have  immediate 
attention. 


Finest  General  Nursery  Stock  in  the  Trade. 

ROBERT  N  E  A  L,  Nurseryman,  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  S.W.,  begs  to  offer  to  Gentlemen  who  intend 
planting  this  season  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  FRUIT,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS,  &c,  which  are 
now  in  fine  condition  for  removal.  CATALOGUES  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 

The  Nurseries   are   within   a    few  minutes'  walk   of  the    Clapham 
Junction  and  Wandsworth  Common  Railway  Stations. 


WCROWDER,  Nurseryman,  Horncastle,  is 
*  determined  to  offer  the  following  Surplus  Stock  at  prices 
that  will  effect  a  speedy  clearance  : — APPLES,  4  to  5  fret  stems,  with 
good  heads;  BEECH,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet;  BEKBERIS  AQUI- 
FOLIA,  1  to  1%  foot ;  LAUREL,  Common,  1  to  i!-J.  i}4  toa,  2  to  3,  3  to 
4,  and  4  to  s  feet ;  do.  Portugal,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet ;  OAK,  2  to  3, 
3  to  4,  and  4  to  5  feet;  SYCAMORE,  3  (o  4,  and  4  to  5  feet;  SPRUCE 
FIR,  1  to  1%,  and  i«  to  2  feet ;  SCOTCH  FIR,  9  to  12  inches,  and 
ij£  to  2  feet ;  YEW,  Common,  2  to  3,  and  3  to  4  feet. 
The  Nurseries,  Horncastle. — Dec.  16. 


Richmond  and  Mortlake  Nurseries,  Surrey. 

To   the   NOBILITY,  GENTRY.    TRADE,     SCHOOL   BOARDS, 
and  CONTRACTORS, 

Gand  W.  STEELL  have  a  very  extensive  general 
•  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies  of  all  sizes  and  sorts, 
Aucubas,  Laurustinus.  Laurels,  &c. ;  and  Dwarf-trained  and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  &c,  which  they  can  offer  at  very  low 
prices.  Where  large  quantities  are  required,  special  prices  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 


Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. 

Direct  Railway  Communication  without  Change  of  Truck 
to  all  Parts. 

SCOTCH     F  I  R,  ij  to   4  feet,  fine,  transplanted. 
LARCH,  i%  to  4  and  5  feet,  transplanted. 
ALDER,  1%  to  6  feet,  transplanted. 
BLACK  ITALIAN  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
NEW  SILVER  POPLAR,  3  to  6  feet. 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 
WM.    BARRON,    Sketty    Nursery    Farm,  Swansea. 


B 


ERBERIS         DARWINI 

For   GAME    COVERT. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

15  to  20  Ins.  high  61.  . .  £2  101. 

1%  to  2  feet  high  71.  . .  Z3. 

2  to  3  feet  high  8j.  . .  £3  ioj. 

DOUBLE  WHIN  or  GORSE. 

12  to  18  ins.  high  85.  . .  £3  ioj. 

18  to  24  ins.  high         ioj.  . .  £4  ioj. 

JAMES  SMITH,  Parley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock. 


Planting  Season. 

DICKSON  and  TURNBULLS  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
planting  to  their  extensive  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of 
Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
&c.  The  above  are  all  fine  hardy  and  healthy  grown  stuff,  and  well 
rooted.  Being  grown  on  a  high  and  exposed  situation,  will  prove 
well  on  whatever  soil  or  climate  they  may  be  planted.  CATA- 
LOGUES of  the  same,  also  of  GARDEN  and  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  may  be  had  free  on  application. 
Experienced  GARDENERS  and  FARM  BAILIFFS  recommended. 
Hawick,  N.B. 


FOREST    SHRUBS,     RHODODENDRONS,    &c, 
transplanted— a  large  quantity  for  Sale. 
BIRCH,  8  to  10  feet,  15*.  per  100. 
HORSE  CHESTNUT,  3  to  4  feet,  40*.  per  1000. 
LARCH,  20  to  30  inches,  i8j.  per  1000. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  1  %  to  2  feet,  141.  per  1000. 
THORN  QUICK,  iU  to  2  feet,  121.  per  1000;  2  to  3  feet,  14 1-  per  1000. 
SYCAMORE,  3  to  5  feet,: 


,  aoj,  per  1000;  6  to  8,  and  8  to  10  feet,  6j,   to 


LAUREL,  Common,  2  to  3  feet,  61.  per  100;  3  to  4  feet,  ioj.  per  100. 
RHODODENDRON    SEEDLINGS,   3-yr.,   from    named   varieties, 
'     per  1000.  CATALOGUES  free. 

ir- 


HENRY      DERBYSHIRE, 
Matlock,  Derbyshire. 


Darley     Hillside     Nursery,     near 


ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA    SEED. —A    quantity 
just  imported,  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
PURPLE-LEAVED  PEACH,   new. 
WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA  PENDULA,  new. 

These  two  novelties  received  each   a  First-class  Award  at  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Exhibitions  of  spring,  1873. 
FRUIT  TREE  and  other  STOCKS— a  very  large  assortment. 
ROSES,  large  assortment,  standards,  in  half  standards,  low  budded, 

and  on  own  roots      Souvenir  Malmaison  and  Bengals,  assorted. 
LE    GRIFFERAGE      STOCK.— New     stock     for     Roses,     greatly 
superior  to  the  Manetti  as  regards  hardiness  and  vigour,  and  lias 
not  so  great  a  tendency  to  make  suckers. 
MANETTT  STOCK. 
ACACIA  (common  Robinia).— Large  quantities  for  sale. 

For  CATALOG  U  ES  and  particulars  apply  to  L.  PA  1 LLET,  Nursery- 
man, Chatenay  les  Sccaux, near  Paris;  or  to  Messrs  R.  SH.BERRAD 
and  SON,  5,  Harp  Lane.  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  K.C. 


New  Sweet  Pea,  The  Queen. 

JOHN  CATTELL  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  the 
above  splendid  novelty,  which  originated  in  his  Nursery.  The 
upper  petal  or  standard  crimson-lake  in  the  centre,  fading  off  toward 
the  ed^cs,  similar  to  a  Pelargonium;  the  wines  or  title  petals  are 
Hamcd  and  splashed  with  the  same  colour,  although  paler,  like  a 
Carnation,  the  lower  petal  or  keel  being  white.  It  is  robust  in  habit, 
free  blooming,  and  a  decided  acquisition  Retail,  u  per  packet,  6r. 
per  doien,  to  the  Trade.  Early  orders  solicited,  .is  the  stock  is  limited. 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  6,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Westetham,  Kent. 


December  27,  1873.] 
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SALES     BY    AUCTION. 

One  Hundred  Cases  of  Liiium  auratum  from  Japan. 

CONIFEROUS  TREE  SEEDS  frum  VANCuUVERS  ISLAND, 
SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  &c 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on 
MONDAY  and  TUESDAY,  December  sq  and  30,  at  hall-past 
12  o'Clock  precisely  each  day.  100  Cases  of  1. ILIUM  AURATUM, 
just  arrived  in  good  condition  from  Japan  ;  200  or.  of  CON  I  FEROUS 
TREE  SEED*\  from  Vancouver's  Island,  a  quantity  of  rare  LILIES 
fiom  various  parts,  a  collection  of  SPECIMEN  CAMELLIAS  and 
AZALEAS,  several  importations  of  Orchids,  &c. 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Camellias  from  Gnent,  standard   and  Dwarf  Roses" 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUUS,  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.on 
WEDNESDAY,  December  31,  at  half-past  12  o'clock  precisely. 
CAMELLIAS.  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  &c,  from  Ghent;  Specimen 
CONIFERS  for  Lawns;  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  Hardy  and  Ornamental  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  and  a  Con- 
signment of  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  LILIUMS,  &c 
On  view  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


[In  Cnancery.]  Ireland. 

IMPORTANT  to  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

The  EXTENSIVE  and  VARIED  CONTENTS   of  the  well-known 

NURSERIES  and   HOTHOUSES  ot 

MESSRS.  FERGUS  FARRELL  and  SON, 
situate  at  Richmond,  Phillipsburgh  Avenue,  and  Ellen- 
field,  all  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  having  been  ordered  to  be 
SOLD  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  suit  of 
Leslies.  Parrel  I,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  all  orders  now  sent  to 
the  house,  either  for  large  or  small  quantities  of  any  portion  of  the 
Stock  in  Trade,  will  be  supplied  at  25  per  cent  under  ordinary  Selling 
prices,  in  exchange  for  cash,  so  as  to  effect  an  immediate  clearance  of 
the  property.  The  Slock  comprises  Forest  Trees,  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  Plants  ;  Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Damson 
Trees;  Roses,  Variegated  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Stocks  for  Fruit 
Trees,  &c  ;  Coniferx,  contents  of  Fernery,  Palm-house,  Orchid- 
house,  Stove,  Azalea-house,  and  Conservatories  in  endless  variety. 

Tenders  for  any  portion  of  the  Stock  to  be  sent  to  MAXWELL  AND 
WELDON,  Solicitors  having  carriage  of  Sale,  37,  North  Great  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  from  whom  Catalogues  can  be  bad  post  free  on 
application. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (as  already  advertised), 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  the  LEASE  (36  years),  GOODWILL 
and  STOCK  of  the  small  compact  NURSERY,  William  Street,  New 
North  Road,  Islington,  N.— Apply  to  Mr.  R.,  on  the  Premises. 

THE     LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY 
(Established    1840) 
Have  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  fine  dry  condition-- 
WHEAT  MANURE,  for  autumn  sowing. 
PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES. 
PURSER'S  BONE  MANURE. 
PURSER'S  BONE  TURNIP  MANURE. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
NITROPHOSPHATE. 

NITRATE    of    SODA,    SULPHATE    of    AMMONIA,    Genuine 
PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c- 
116.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.  PURSER,  Secretary. 


and 


THE     GENERAL     LAND     DRAINAGE 
IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY, 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENTS     of     every      kind      arc 
EXECUTED   by   the  Company,  or  the   outlay  thereon  is  repaid  to 
Landowners  who  prefer  carrying  out  the  work  by  their  own  Agents. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Captain  the  Hon.  R.  R.  BEST,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
33,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO   SUSCRIBERS, 


Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette"/)/-  1S74,  and  desire  to  transfer  their 
Subscription  to  the  New  Series  of  the  "  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,"  are  requested  to  make 
their  wishes  known  at  once  to 

W.  Richards,  Publisher,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,   IV.C. 


€\t^xkulkxnl§Kidk 
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AMIES'S  PATENT  NEW  MANURES.— These 
Manures  have  been  proved,  by  careful  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years,  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times ;  and  all  who  have 
tried  them  testify  to  their  excellence  and  superiority  over  Guano  and 
all  other  known  Manures  and  Fertilisers. 

They  have  been  cried  with  perfect  success  on  Grass,  Wheat  and 
other  Grains  ;  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos,  Asparagus  and  other  Vegetables ; 
Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  Shrubs  and  Flowering 
Plants  of  every  variety,  and  young  Trees 

They  stimulate  the  growth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  increase  and 
beautify  the  foliage  and  bloom,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
tests,  double  the  produce  of  everything  to  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

The  effects  which  they  produce  are  permanent. 

They  are  a  Protective  against  Blight,  Slugs,  and  other  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

No  ultimate  deleterious  results  arise  from  their  use. 

Cash  prices:  £13  per  ton,  15s,  per  single  cwt,  also  in  tin  canisters, 
at  2i.  and  4s.  per  canister. 

Directions  for  use  sent  with  every  order.  Circulars  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

Samples  of  Produce  and  also  Testimonials  to  be  seen  at  Aberdeen 
Park  Nursery  (Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball),  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury, 
London,  N. 

Note.— W.  S.  AMIES,  Sole  Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  Address, 
care  ol  Messrs.  Whiddon  &  Ball,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  2ioJ£, 
Upper  High  Street,  Islington,  London,  N. 

HE      LANDS      IMPROVEMENT       COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament). 
DRAINAGE,     RECLAMATION,    FARM     BUILDINGS, 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES,  &c. 
Directors. 


T 


John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Fredk.  L.  Dashwood,  Esq. 


Henry  Farquhar,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway 
John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq. 


Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 
Granville  R.  H.  Somerset,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  W.  West,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
The  Company  advances  money  (unlimited  in  amount)  for  all  purposes 
of  agricultural  improvement,  including  the  erection  of  Cottages  and 
Farm  Buildings,  to  the  owners  of  settled  and  other  estates,  and  to  the 
Clergy  in  respect  of  their  Glebe  Lands. 

Tenants  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  Landlords,  execute  the 
necessary  Improvements  upon  the  Farms  which  they  occupy,  charging 
them  with  the  cost 

A  variety  of  Cottage  Plans  and  Specifications,  issued  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  Borrowers  on 
application. 

Utilisation  of  Sewage. — The  Company  also  advances  money  for  the 
purpose  of  works  of  Sewage  Irrigation. 

The  whole  outlay  and  expenses  are  liquidated  by  a  Rent-charge 
upon  the  land,  redeeming  principal  and  interest,  over  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  title  is  required. 

For  Forms  and  further  information  apply  to  GRANVILLE  R. 
RYDER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  I,  Great  George  Street,  Storey's 
Gate.  Westminster,  S.W 


Tie  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 
T"1HE    LAND    LOAN    and    ENFRANCHISEMENT 
X      COMPANY    (incorporated    by    special    Act    of    Parliament) 
ADVANCES  MONEY—  ; 

tst,— To  the  Owners  of  Settled  and  other  Estates,  for  the  Erection  of 
FARM  BUILDINGS  and  COTTAGES,  and  for  the  DRAINAGE, 
IRRIGATION,    ENCLOSING,    CLEARING,    and   general    im' 
prci-ement  of  Landed  Property  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
2d,— To  the  owners  of  Settled  Estates  in  England,  for  the  ERECTION 
or     COMPLETION     of     MANSIONS,    STABLES,    and    OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
3d,— To    Landowners   generally,    to    enable  them    to  Subscribe    for 
Shares   in  Companies  for  the  Construction  of  RAILWAYS  and 
NAVIGABLE    CANALS    which    will    beneficially   affect     their 
Estates. 
4th,— To   Incumbents,  for  the   IMPROVEMENT   of  their   GLEBE 
LANDS,  by  DRAINAGE,  and   the   Erection  of  FARM  BUILD. 
INGS  and  COTTAGES. 
5th,— To  Copyholders,  for  the  ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPY- 
HOLD LANDS. 

The  amount  borrowed,  with  the  expenses,  would  be  charged  on  the 
Fsates  benefited,  and  repaid  by  a  Rent-charge  terminating  in  25  years. 
No  investigation  of  the  landowner's  title  is  necessary. 
Forms  of  application,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs-  RAWLENCE  AND  SQUAREY,  22,  Great  George  Street 
Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Salisbury;  of  Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS, 
AND  CO.,  Solicitors,  6,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. ;  of  Messrs 
GILLESP1EAND  FATERSON,W.S.,8tA.  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Agents  for  the  Company  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  Offices  ol  the  Company 
as  below.  T.  PAIN,  Managing  Director. 

.       .  ■  -_j  ■  EDWIN  GARRSD,  Secretary. 

Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Company, 

22  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE  of  considerable 
importance  has  been  lately  published,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Canon  Brereton  endeavours  to 
explain  the  reference  in  his  speech  before  the 
London  Farmers'  Club  to  the  Labourer's  Pro- 
perty in  Poor's  Rates,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  vigorously  denies  the  alleged  right,  and 
condemns  the  dangerous  doctrine  which  had 
apparently  been  taught.  In  his  explanation, 
Mr.  Brereton  speaks  of  landowners  being 
unable  to  realise  the  improved  value  of  their 
property  arising  from  diminished  poor's  rates, 
because  "  the  English  labourer  will  not  forego  his 
demand."  If  by  this  he  means,  not  that  stalwart 
hands  will  insist  on  holding  that  which  may  have 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  pauper,  but  that  list- 
less hands  are  certain  always  to  provide  the 
pauperism  which  must  be  fed  or  starve,  his 
language  may  be  defensible.  But,  as  Mr.  Read 
points  out,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  the  other 
meaning :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unjus- 
tifiable or  dangerous : — 

"  Farmers  have  always  been  told  that  poors-rates  were 
simply  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  low  wages  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  Well,  we  have  within  the  last  five 
years  had  a  rise  in  the  labourer's  wages  of  fully  30  per 
cent.,  without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rates, 
and,  what  is  worse  still,  less  work  for  more  pay.  But  Mr. 
Brereton  plainly  tells  the  farmer  that  he  must  pay  both 
this  increased  wage  and  these  heavy  rates — '  because  the 
English  labourer  will  not  forego  his  claim.' 

"  I  always  thought  it  was  only  the  destitute  and  not  the 
well-paid  workman  who  had  a  claim  upon  the  poor's-rates. 
But  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  this  point,  nor  the  old 
question  whether  the  occupier  or  owner  pays  the  rates. 

"We  shall  never  reduce  pauperism  if  the  'popular 
feeling '  exists  among  the  working  classes  as  to  their  right 
to  this  'public  fund,'  and  I  regret  that  Canon  Brereton's 
speech  and  letter  both  support  so  unreasonable  and  un- 
fortunate an  idea. '' 

Mr.  Brereton,  we  are  certain,  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Read  in  this  expression  of  his  regret. 
The  man  who  most  benefits  by  saving  is  the 
man  who  saves.  No  doubt  others  benefit  also, 
especially  those  who  may  hitherto  have  had  to 
support  him  in  his  idleness  or  disability.  But 
that  the  fund  which  has  hitherto  been  contri- 
buted by  law  for  pauper  maintenance  is  to  be 
claimable  as  an  additional  premium  on  the 
advantages  of  industry  and  economy  to  those 
who  exercise  these  useful  virtues,  is  at  once  to 
pursue  with  pauperising  urgency  the  class  only 
just  emerging  from  a  pauper  life,  and  to  con- 
demn to  perpetual  penalty  the  class  who  have 
hitherto  had  the  burden  and  the  credit  of  the 
other's  maintenance. 


Let  it  be  remembered  by  any  who  may  here- 
after look  back  with  regret  on  the  separation 
between  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  which  will  date  from  this 
number  of  the  united  journal,  that  it  is  no  lack  of 
sympathy,  or  even  of  unity  of  interest,  to  which 
it  has  been  due.  The  pursuits  of  the  farmer  and 
the  gardener  include  the  very  same  practices,  and 
are  based  on  the  very  same  principles.  Not  only 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plant  the 
common  object— and  thus  the  tillage  and  manur- 
ing of  the  one  and  the  growth  of  the  other, 
whether  for  tuber,  seed,  or  leaf,  the  leading 
business  of  them  both — but  there  is  many  a  special 
department  of  plant  growingwhich  is  not  more  the 
special  work  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Potato,  Turnip,  Beet,  and  of 
the  grasses  of  the  lawn  and  field,  the  growth  of 


Apples,  Pears,  and  even  Plums— witness  the 
immense  areas  of  Plum  and  Cherry  orchards 
now  in  productive  growth  on  farms — all  these 
are  Agriculture  quite  as  much  as  Horticulture. 
And  underlying  all  are  the  same  principles  of 
plant  feeding,  plant  management,  plant  improve- 
ment. 

We  shall  no  more  find  an  altogether  new  and 
untried  field  of  operations  when  for  the  future 
working  by  ourselves  than  did  the  first  great 
gardener  when  he  was  driven  forth  to  contend  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  with  the  Thorns  and 
Thistles  of  the  wider  unfenced  field  in  which  his 
descendants  have  ever  since  been  labouring.  He, 
too,  we  may  be  sure,  had  benefited  by  the  experi- 
ence and  apprenticeship  of  his  happy  garden 
life  ;  and  in  the  field  operations  to  which  he  was 
thenceforth  confined  he  rejoiced  in  a  facility  and 
guidance  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

It  is  a  mere  incident  or  accident  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  necessity  to  which  our  change  is 
due.  In  particular  there  is  one  great  field  of 
operations  which  belongs  almost  entirely  to  this 
side  of  the  paper  which  has  so  enormously 
increased  in  importance  of  late  years  that  much 
larger  scope  is  needed  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  afford  it  for  its  fair  and  adequate 
discussion.  The  live  stock  of  the  farm  and  its 
produce  are  only  indirectly  of  interest  to  the 
gardener,  but  they  are  "  more  than  half  the 
battle  "  to  the  agriculturist.  Since  the  days  when 
we  have  sold  the  best  Hereford  cattle  to  the 
butcher  for  51/.  a  pound,  and  the  best  Gloucester 
cheese  at  42.F.  a  hundredweight,  prices  have 
nearly  doubled.  Since  those  days,  too,  a  troop 
of  new  diseases  has  invaded  our  flocks  and 
herds  ;  since  then  new  cattle  foods  have  come 
into  almost  universal  use.  Much  additional 
light  has  since  then  been  thrown  by  scientific 
men  upon  the  processes  of  animal  nutrition  ;  and 
since  then  new  laws  have  been  enacted,  parlia- 
tary  committees  have  reported,  parliamentary 
elections  have  turned — all  upon  matters  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  meat  produce  of  the 
farm.  This  alone,  then,  is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  claim  for  a  separate  agricultural 
journal  with  a  double  space  at  its  command, 
which  we  shall  now  possess. 

And  there  is  another  great  division  of  agricul- 
tural industry  whose  enormous  growth  during 
the  past  thirty  years  has  not  only  widened  the 
interval  between  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
but  has  made  the  limited  space  at  our  command 
for  its  discussion  at  length  intolerable.  From 
the  days  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,  when  a  few  waggon  loads 
of  implements  occupied  a  mere  corner  of  the 
exhibition  field,  the  agricultural  machine  manu- 
facture has  grown  into  an  industry  of  more  than 
national  importance.  The  parish  ploughwright 
now  supplies  all  Europe,  and  in  addition  to  the 
mere  shrewd  and  homely  wisdom  or  dexterity  of 
the  "  shop"  or  smithy  on  which  machine  improve- 
ment had  up  till  then  depended,  we  have  now 
the  highest  education,  the  most  perfect  tools,  the 
most  elaborate  skill,  all  brought  to  bear,  with  a 
result  which,  to  those  who  with  us  remember 
thirty  years  ago,  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
And  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  process 
of  improvement  is  now  stagnant ;  discovery 
and  invention  may  be  looked  for  still,  and  the 
field  of  contrivance  and  machine  improvement  is 
growing  yet.  We  shall  hope  in  an  enlarged 
Agricultural  Gazette  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
immense  importance  of  all  within  this  great  and 
growing  field — an  importance  which  has  of  late 
been  urged  with  double  force  on  agriculturists  by 
the  difficulties  between  farm  labourers  and  their 
employers,  which  will  make  the  latter  more  than 
ever  anxious  for  all  the  help  that  machinery  can 
offer. 

And  the  mention  of  this  subject  suggests  a 
third  great  difference  between  the  gardener  and 
the  agriculturist.  The  former  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  those  questions  of  social  politics,  as 
they  may  now  be  called,  which  have  latterly 
so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
and  for  which  so  much  larger  opportunity  of 
discussion  is  now  required  in  an  agricultural 
paper.  The  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
of  the  latter  with  his  labourers — altering  with 
the  growing  independence  of  all  parties  to  the 
discussion — growing  in  importance  with  the 
growing  energy  and  power,  the  better  education, 
and  the  more  resolute  self-assertion  which  one 
witnesses  all  around — have  but  little  interest  for 
the  gardener,  but  they  are  all-important  to  the 
tenant-farmer.      And  a  journal  which  can  only 
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occasionally  and  imperfectly  report  the  discus- 
sions and  events  which  are  almost  from  day  to 
day  transpiring  in  this  particular  province  of 
the  agricultural  world,  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  its 
agricultural  readers.  In  leaving  our  horticultural 
colleagues,  then,  for  an  independent  field,  we  shall 
thus  not  only  attain  a  larger  liberty  and  wider 
opportunity  of  rendering  such  agricultural  ser- 
vices as  lie  within  our  power,  but  we  are  to  some 
extent  abandoning  the  shelter  and  the  compara- 
tive seclusion  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and  we 
are  again  reminded  of  that  other  exodus  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  of  that  freedom  from 
angry  warfare  which  was  then  for  the  first  time 
rudely  challenged. 

One   very   soon    outlives    the   delusion 

which  imagines  that  anything  is  published  by 
being  printed  in  a  newspaper;  and  we  know,  of 
course,  that  very  few  of  those  whom  we  should 
like  to  reach  will  ever  read  these  words.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  rarely  indeed  that  an  assertion 
of  anything  like  personal  individuality  is  per- 
mitted in  these  columns  ;  but  the  present  writer 
will  at  any  rate  place  on  record  here,  after 
thirty  years  of  pleasant  labour  on  the  Agri- 
cultural division  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  his 
sense  of  the  strength  and  guidance 
which  have  lain  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent  weekly  read  and 
criticised  by  horticulturists.  Their 
insight  into  all  the  operations  of 
cultivation  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  scientific  truth  and  natural 
law  underlying  agricultural  and 
horticultural  experience  alike  — 
quicker,  nicer,  more  confident  than 
that  which  agriculturists  generally 
evince — have  often  served  to  keep 
agricultural  discussions  moving  in 
a  useful  direction,  and  to  confine 
them  within  proper  limits.  He 
should  be  proud  indeed  to  think 
that  this  influence  may  still  to  some 
extent  continue  to  be  exerted  on 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  that 
some  of  those  interested  in  horti- 
culture chiefly,  or  alone,  may  never- 
theless remain  its  readers,  con- 
tributors, and  critics. 


"  This  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  hoe  blades 
arranged  side  by  side  at  convenient  distances  apart,  and 
connected  with  guides  which  rest  on  the  ground,  and 
which  are  constructed  so  that  as  the  machine  is  drawn 
transversely  across  the  ridges  and  furrows,  a  wave-like 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  hoes,  which  remove  from  the 
tops  of  each  successive  ridge  portions  of  the  row  of 
plants,  leaving  tufts  standing  in  the  spaces  between  the 
hoes.  [See  fig.  348.] 

"The  machine  shown  in  the  engraving  has  five  hoes, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of  light  travelling  wheels,  which 
are  very  convenient  for  turning  the  machine  at  the  head- 
lands. It  is  capable  of  thinning  or  spacing  from  8  to 
12  acres  of  Turnips  per  day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Of 
course  the  wider  the  plants  are  spaced  apart  the  more 
rapidly  the  work  will  be  done. 

"The  smaller  machine  with  three  hoes  is  turned  by 
hand  without  the  wheels,  and  will  space  3  to  6  acres 
per  day. 

"  The  machine  is  very  easily  worked,  the  draught  being 
very  light,  and  it  is  found  that  the  horse  steps  across  the 
ridges  of  plants  without  any  difficulty  or  doing  them  any 
injury  ;  it  is  easily  guided  by  the  man,  who  also  drives. 

"  In  fig.  349,  No.  1  shows  the  hoe  H  about  to  enter 
ridge  3,  as  the  machine  is  drawn  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  back  inclines  of  the  guides  a  i  and  A  2 
descend  the  sides  of  R  1  and  R  3,  and  the  hoe  digs  into 
R  3  until  it  reaches  the  position  in  No.  2,  when  the  front 
inclines  of  A  1  and  A  2  coming  upon  R  2  and  R  4,  the 
machine  receives  an  upward  motion,  and  as  the  hoe  is 
drawn  forward  into  the  position  of  No.  3,  it  removes  the 


Fig.  348.—  kennan's  clydoiis  turnip  thinner. 


Stephenson,  Lansdowne  House,  Althorpe,  Doncaster, 
1426  ;  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  Willesley,  Tetbury,  Glouces- 
tershire, 1396 ;  Mr.  Alfred  Harry  McLaughlin, 
Boraston  Rectory,  Tenbury,  1203. — Haygarth  Medal  : 
Mr.  Charles  Benson. — Scholarship  :  First  Scholarship 
to  Rich,  Brewitt,  and  Ward  ;  2d  Scholarship  to 
Newson,  Burn  Murdock,  and  Wilson. 

At    the  recent    presentation    to    Mr.  Hope, 

late  of  Fentonbarns,  of  the  portrait  which  had  been 
commissioned  by  a  large  body  of  subscribers  in  the 
agricultural  world  as  a  testimony  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Hope 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  past  year's  agricul- 
cultural  experiences,  and  on  the  prospects  of  the 
future  : — 

"After  a  rather  cold  and  sunless  summer  they  had  a 
very  fair  harvest   last  season.     It  might  not  have  been 
altogether  up  to  the  mark,  but  it  was  very  much  superior 
indeed  to  the  harvest  of  1872,  which  was  the  worst  in  all 
his   experience.     He  trusted   there  were  better  times  in 
store  for  them  as  well  as  for  others.     If  tenants  did  not 
thrive  in  East  Lothian,    he  did  not  know  where   they 
would.     The  labour  question  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a  rock  ahead,   and  that  might  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  but  if  adequately  met,  he  for  one  would  not  be 
at  all  trightened  about  it.     A  very  great  deal  could  yet 
be  done  in  the  way  of  farming  ;  but   in  the  first  place  the 
tenants  required  to  get  greater  freedom. 
He  believed,  if  they  had  the  privilege  of 
cropping  their  land  pretty  much  as  they 
might  find  it  to  be  their  interests  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  the  better  for  both  land- 
lords and  tenants.     It  required  a  large 
amount  of  capital  to  farm  well  so  as  to 
make  it  pay  at  all ;  and  they  must  have 
security  for  their  capital.     He   trusted 
they  would  speedily  obtain   that ;    and 
if  they  did  so,  it  would  perhaps  enable 
them  to  meet  the  increased  rate  of  wages 
which    they   might    be  called  upon  to 
pay." 

■  Mr.    Evershed    gives   us   in 

another  column  one  of  his  amusing 
criticisms  on  the  folly  of  cultivation 
without  manuring  in  the  case  of  barren 
subsoils — his  wit  forcing  us  to  listen  to 
what  is  dangerously  near  the  even 
greater  folly  of  an  indiscriminate  con- 
demnation of  deep  tillage. 


There  was  no  change  in  the 

Corn  Market  last  Monday  in  Mark 
Lane.  Last  week's  prices  were  main- 
tained.  Prices  in  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market  on  Monday  scarcely 
reached  those  of  the   previous  week. 

In  the  Seed  Market,  despite  the 

long  inactivity,  a  general  inquiry  is 
now  springing  up,  and  holders  of 
agricultural    seeds    are   firm    in    their 

demands. From  the  Hop    Market 

full  rates  are  reported  for  choice 
sorts. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Chapman's 

well-known  Longhorned  herd  took 
place  at  Upton,  Warwickshire,  last 
week.  Fifty-one  cows  and  bulls  made 
1600  gs.,  the  highest  price  being  50  gs. 
for  Lady  Calke,  bought  by  Mr. 
Parker. 

The    following    satisfactory   note    speaks    for 

itself  :— 

11  Smithfield  Club. 

"  Office  of  the  Hon.  Sec,  corner  0/  Half-Moon    Street, 

Piccadilly. 

"London,  December  16,  1873. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 

"Sir,— I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  announcing  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  honour 
the  Smithfield  Club  by  accepting  the  office  of  President 
for  the  year  1875. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

"  B.  T.  Buandreth  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec. 

— —  The  following  cuts  are  illustrative  of  the  so- 
called  Clydone  Turnip  Thinner,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  at  work  before  vouching  for  its  efficiency. 
Meanwhile  the  following  is  the  account  of  its  manufac- 
turers, Messrs.  Kennan  &  Sons,  16  to  21,  Fishamble 
Street,  Dublin. 

"In  the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  such  as  Turnips,  it 
is  usual  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  or  ridges  in  a  continuous 
line,  and  after  the  young  plants  have  sprouted,  to  remove 
with  a  hoe  worked  by  hand  all  the  plants  except  tufts  of  a 
few  together  left  at  regular  intervals,  which  are  afterwards 
separately  thinned  by  hand,  leaving  only  the  best  plant 
remaining  of  each  tuft.  The  present  invention  consists 
in  the  construction  of  a  machine  whereby  the  operation  of 
hoeing  and  spacing  is  effected  with  regularity  and  rapidity. 
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Fig.  349.— section  of  thinner  in  work. 


plants  from  the  ridge,  and  on  moving  still  further  it  drops 
them  into  the  furrow  between  R  3  and  R  4. 

' '  Fig.  349,  No.  3  shows  on  an  exaggerated  scale  the  space 
made  by  the  hoe  on  ridge  3,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
penetration  of  the  hoe  into  the  soil  is  wholly  guided  by 
the  slides  A  1  and  A  2,  which  rest  on  the  ridges,  so  that 
any  irregularity  in  the  depths  of  the  furrows  cannot 
interfere  with  the  exact  penetration  of  the  hoe,  which  may 
therefore  be  adjusted  to  remove  the  plants  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  the  soil.  When  farmyard  manure 
has  been  used  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  which  can  be  offered  by  no  machine  sup- 
ported on  wheels  running  in  the  furrows  where  any  irre- 
gularity of  depth  makes  the  hoes  or  cutters  liable  to  clog 
or  to  miss. 

"The  machines  are  fitted  with  very  simple  means  of 
adjusting  the  slides  to  ridges  and  furrows  of  different 
widths,  and  to  ensure  its  perfect  working  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  ridges  be  made  parallel  to  one  another  and 
at  unitorm  distances  apart,  so  that  as  the  machine  travels 
across  them  (not  along  them)  the  guides  and  hoes  may 
work  equally  on  every  ridge.  This,  however,  can  be 
done  with  sufficient  uniformity  by  a  little  care,  without  any 
more  than  the  skill  of  ordinary  ploughing.  The  ma- 
chines are  ordinarily  made  adjustable  to  suit  ridges  of  any 
width  from  24  to  30  inches  apart ;  but  whatever  the  width 
may  be,  all  the  ridges  that  are  to  be  thinned  at  the  same 
time  should  be  distanced  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  so 
that  one  adjustment  of  the  machine  may  suffice." 

At  the  close  of  the  autumnal  session   of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  the 
several  Professors  gave  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  session,  awarding  a  long  list  of  honours.  The 
diploma  has  been  awarded  to  (full  marks,  tSoo) — Mr. 
Charles  Benson,  Uplands,  Exeter,  1553;  Mr.  James 


LIE  BIG    AND    PARA- 
CELSUS. 

Mr.    Mechi  does   well  to   recom- 
mend the  works  of  Liebig,  the  greatest 
discoverer  and  most  brilliant  exponent 
of  the  natural  laws  of  husbandry.     It 
was  Liebig's  mineral  theory,  replacing 
the   humus   theory,    which    explained 
the  action  of  manures,  the  agency  of 
the  air,  and  the  part  the  soil  bears  in 
relation  to  the  plant,   beyond   merely 
holding  it  in  its  arms.      Dr.  Daubeny 
said    of   this   foremost   figure    in   the 
history    of    agricultural    chemistry : — 
"Baron    Liebig   stands    equally    dis- 
tinguished for  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
new  methods  of  analysis,  for  his  ori- 
ginality   in   propounding    great   theo- 
retical    principles     in     science,     and 
for  his  happy  talent  in  applying  these 
principles     to    purposes   of    practical 
utility. 
"Like  his   countryman,    Goethe,   his  mind   seems 
to    have    passed    through   three    phases,    for  his   in- 
genious methods  of  analysis  were  appreciated  before 
his  views  on  the  relation  between  organic  substance?, 
his  doctrine   of   compound    radicles,  and  the   conse- 
quences of  his  researches  in  vegetable  chemistry,  came 
to  be  generally  admitted  ;  and  the  latter  had  already 
taken  root  in   the  minds  of  chemists,  and  had  esta- 
blished for  him  a  very  high  reputation  among  his  fellow 
labourers  in  science  before  his  attempts  to  apply  his 
principles  to  agriculture  and  to  physiology  made  his 
name  so  celebrated,  as  it  has  since  been,  amongst  the 
public  in  general." 

Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  predict,  as  he  did,  on  any  evidence 
beyond  that  of  the  olfactory  organs,  that  the  brown 
substance  landed  in  Liverpool  about  1S39,  and  called 
guano,  would  prove  to  be  a  powerful  manure.  It  was 
Liebig  who  declared  that  coprolites  contained  a  valuable 
element  of  plant-food  ;  it  was  he  who  suggested  treat- 
ing them  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  I  could  not  have 
entered  the  field  against  the  subsoilers  if  I  had  not 
studied  his  works  long  since  in  connection  with 
practical  observations  on  the  habits  of  plants  and 
the  course  their  roots  pursue  in  foraging  for  food. 
I  would  lay  down  my  pen  and  strike  my  flag  at  once 
to  the  subsoilers— that  piratical  horde  bent  on 
plunder — if  I  were  not  strong  in  the  alliance  of  the  great 
chemist.  As  it  is,  I  will  lard  one  of  your  columns 
with  quotations  from  Liebig,  so  far  as  my  memory  can 
supply  them,  for  I  am  writing  at  a  distance  from  my 
books.     I  shall  use  inverted  commas,  but  without  sug- 
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gesting  that  the  departed  philosopher  used  the  exact 
words  here  set  down. 

"  I.  Imagination  is  a  dangerous  guide  for  a  farmer. 
It  leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  dangerous  places,  as,  for 
instance,  into  poor  subsoils  where  there  is  nothing  to 
gain." — "2.  Credulity  marks  an  early  stage  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  :  everybody  believes  just  what 
he  fancies  about  the  contents  of  any  given  subsoil;  but 
later  on  people  begin  to  inquire  and  to  look  before  they 
leap  into  a  pit  where  they  will  be  sure  to  lose  their 
money." — "3.  Error  often  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  you  have  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  stick, 
when  it  is  just  the  other  way.  People  in  that  position 
won't  learn  better  till  they  suffer  '  the  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.'  'Mother,'  said  an  urchin,  'I  almost 
had  a  herring  given  me  to-day.'  '  How  was  that,  my 
boy  ? '  '  Why,  I  asked  the  man  for  one,  and  he  said 
"No!"  If  he  had  said  "  Yes  !  "  I  should  have  had  it.' 
There  is  a  Yes  and  a  No  in  connection  with  the  subsoil 
question.  A  practical  farmer  asks  himself,  '  Can  I  get 
anything  by  moving  my  subsoil  ?  "  and  he  tries  it.  The 
answer  generally  is  '  No! '  At  Woolston,  however,  the 
Beanssaid  '  Yes.'  At  Tiptree,  Mr.  Mechi  seemstohave 
popped  the  question  and  taken  the  answer  for  granted." 
—  ''4.  A  man  should  keep  his  knowledge-box  open  for 
the  reception  of  facts  that  may  turn  up  as  he  pursues 
his  journey.  If  he  shuts  it,  he  is  certain  to  shut  in  a 
great  many  mistakes,  and  to  shut  out  all  but  the  little 
knowledge  which  his  box  may  have  contained  when 
he  closed  the  lid.  'I  won't  believe  it,'  said  a  Mr.  S., 
when  a  Mr.  E.  declared  he  got  nothing  by  moving  his 
subsoil.  Mr.  S.  is  a  worthy  gentleman  who  has  a  rich 
subsoil,  and  he  chooses  to  crow  loudly  on  his  own  land 
on  that  account." — "5.  Observation  (and  farming  is 
purely  observational)  is  the  most  difficult  of  arts.  A 
sober  mind  and  great  reflection  are  required  to  enable 
a  man  to  observe  correctly.  Rousseau  said  truly  that  in 
order  to  put  questions  with  effect  one  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  tact  and  knowledge.  I  once  asked  a  man  at 
Hurstmoncieux,  in  Sussex,  England,  to  direct  me  to 
the  heronry  in  the  park,  as  I  wished  to  see  those 
curious  birds  on  their  nests,  and  to  ascertain  where  they 
put  their  long  legs  when  sitting.  He  told  me  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  heronry  at  '  Horsemounces,'  as  the 
country  people  called  the  place.  I  tried  him  on 
another  tack,  and  at  last  he  understood  my  ques- 
tion, and  at  once  pointed  out  the  high  trees  where 
the  'Jack  Harns'  build.  A  good  practical  farmer 
knows  how  to  put  questions  to  his  soil,  and  knows 
when  he  gets  the  right  answer.  But  I  have  heard  of 
an  amateur  farmer  in  England  who  ran  away  with  a 
false  idea,  for  want  of  putting  questions  properly  when 
he  forked  manure  into  the  subsoil.  The  questions  in 
such  a  case,  as  his  object  was  to  give  advice  to  farmers, 
should  have  been,  What  is  the  effect  ?  Does  the  process 
pay  ?  There  were  no  answers  to  either  question,  or  at 
least  none  worth  a  brass  farthing  to  practical  men  of 
business." 

"6.  In  medicine,  symptoms  are  the  body's  mother 
tongue.  And  in  agriculture  the  crops  reveal  symptoms 
which  are  more  reliable  in  reference  to  practical  farm- 
ing and  the  treatment  of  the  soil  than  anything  that 
can  be  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  though  no 
doubt  the  desire  to  have  everything  explained  and 
expressed  in  figures  is  extremely  natural,  especially  as 
there  are  so  many  hobby-hawks  among  agricultural 
folks  preying  upon  every  theory  that  takes  wing  and 
bolting  it,  feathers  and  all.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
times,  both  in  medicine  and  farming,  is  the  disposition 
to  break  away  from  matter-of-fact,  and  to  set  up  some- 
thing based  on  a  dream,  or  a  fancy,  in  the  place  of 
experience.  The  effects  of  subsoiling  cannot  be  alike 
■on  any  two  soils,  and  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
demonstration  beforehand.  There  is  no  knowing,  with 
absolute  certainty,  what  the  effects  of  a  process  may  be 
till  we  have  tried  it.  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the 
results  either  of  rhubarb  or  of  subsoiling  till  we  have 
learned  them  by  experience.  Nor  can  we  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  effect  of  either  till  we  have  tried  it 
alone.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  farming  what  Eacon 
said  of  medicine  in  his  day,  it  is  a  science  which 
hath  been  more  professed  than  laboured,  and 
more  laboured  than  advanced,  the  labour  being  more 
in  a  circle  than  in  progression.  I  find  much  iteration 
but  small  addition.  Medicine  has  advanced  since  the 
time  of  Bacon.  It  is  not  so  destructive  as  it  was,  but 
agriculture  in  England  is  more  destructive  than  ever, 
having  grown  worse  in  that  respect  since  the  great 
increase  of  the  town  population  and  the  town  waste. 
It  has  set  its  eyes  on  the  subsoil  now.  What  next,  I 
wonder?  How  little  the  cultivator  has  learned  from 
trie  laboratory  as  yet  !  If  they  would  but  read  my 
Letters  and  Natural  Lazas  instead  of  only  talking  about 
them  !  There  is  that  excellent  Mr.  Mechi.  I  called 
on  him  once  when  in  England — what  an  alchemist  he 
is  !  and  how  credulous  the  public  are  !  He  reminds 
me  of  Cagliostro  of  Palermo,  who  professed  to  make 
old  women  young,  and  found  more  believers  in  England 
than  anywhere.  He  is  an  agricultural  Paracelsus  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  having  wandered  about  and 
picked  up  almost  as  much  information  as  that  famous 
professor,  and  mixed  almost  as  much  absurdity  with 
his  teaching.  Like  Paracelsus,  the  quack,  who  added 
antimony  and  mercury  to  the  Materia  Medica— Mechi, 
the  farmer,  has  rendered  services  to  agriculture  by  his 
great  activity,  and  his  verba  ardentes.  He  has  made 
himself  agriculturally   a   regnant   spirit,    ruling  those 


who  hold  the  stereotyped  notions,  such  as  one  finds  in 
the  press  when  it  prints  its  stock  in  trade  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farming,  for  the  non-agricultural  press  grinds 
out  its  agriculture  like  paternosters  from  a  patent 
praying  machine,  and  with  about  as  much  infor- 
mation." 

I  forbear  to  add  anything  of  my  own  to  the  above. 
H.  Eva-shed. 


RECENT  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  thus  referred,  at  thclatc  annual  meeting 
of  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  to  the  agricultural  subjects  whicn 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  last  session.] 

And,  first,  he  would  mention  the  abortive  and  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  He  was  quite 
sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that,  although  the 
committee  made  one  or  two  recommendations  in  their 
report,  yet,  in  its  main  features,  that  document  was 
adverse  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  instead  of  what  was  done  keeping  foreign 
diseases  from  their  stock,  those  diseases  would  still 
come  into  the  country  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  The 
recent  order  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  seemed  to  him  most  one-sided  and 
unjust.  The  Government  still  admitted  stock  from 
countries  on  the  Continent  where  disease  was  raging  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  admitted  cattle  from  Ireland,  and 
they  in  England  had  the  pleasure  of  slaughtering  them 
when  they  had  come  over.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk 
they  had  recently  had  a  quantity  of  Irish  cattle  affected 
after  being  in  Norfolk  a  few  weeks,  clearly  proving 
that  they  did  not  catch  the  disorder  in  that  county,  but 
contracted  it  at  their  homes  in  Ireland.  The  Privy 
Council  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  levy  rates  to  compensate  owners  of  stock 
before  they  thought  proper  to  issue  an  order  which 
must  prove  very  costly  to  the  ratepayers  of  England, 
and  which,  till  it  was  made  universal  over  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  could  not  be  made  beneficial  to 
agriculture. 

Another  matter  which  he  wished  to  mention  was  the 
strange  fate  that  befel  their  Tenant-right  Bill.  He  had 
been  roughly  handled  in  the  press  and  by  some  very 
kind  writers,  who  thought  that  on  that  occasion  he 
shirked  his  duty.  He  had  the  authority  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  James  Howard,  who  had  generously  backed  him 
up  as  regarded  his  conduct,  for  saying  that  on  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  he  did  all  that  he 
could  be  expected  to  do,  and  he  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Club  would  endorse  that  opinion. 
They  were  aware  that  the  Bill  was  put  down  for  a 
second  reading  on  a  Wednesday.  Two  Bills  preceded 
it.  It  was  not  till  the  night  before  that  he  knew  that 
one  of  those  Bills  was  to  be  withdrawn.  Then  he 
received  from  his  friend  Mr.  Howard  a  telegram 
stating  that  he  was  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  their  Bill.  Now,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  was 
not  prepared  with  a  very  long  speech  to  introduce  the 
Bill,  but  he  held  himself  in  reserve  to  answer  any 
objection  that  might  be  urged  against  it.  It  was  said 
that  he  might  have  seconded  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  replied  to  objections.  That 
was  easily  done.  After  the  proposer  had  made  a  speech, 
the  member  who  seconded  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
off  his  hat,  which  was  not  a  very  difficult  operation, 
and  if  he  did  not  say  anything  at  that  time  he  might 
make  a  speech  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  That  was 
what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
prove  equal  to  the  occasion.  But  replying  to  objections 
to  the  weak  points  of  the  Bill  was  a  totallydifferent  thing 
from  advocating  its  main  provisions  and  setting  forth 
its  good  points.  They  might  rely  upon  it  that  he  had 
plenty  of  courage,  but  discretion  was  sometimes  the 
better  part  of  valour.  There  was  on  the  paper  a  most 
insidious  amendment,  which,  not  being  well  up  in 
Parliamentary  tactics,  he  should  not  have  known 
exactly  how  to  meet.  Had  it  been  simply  a  proposal 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months 
he  would,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  had  prepared  himself,  have  gone  on  ;  but 
when  there  was  a  rigmarole  sort  of  amendment,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  freedom  of  contract  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  he  felt  that  he  had  need  of  the  tact  of  a 
Tallyrand  to  deal  with  such  a  proposal  as  that  of  Lord 
Elcho.  He  should  like  to  know  what  amount  of 
obloquy  he  would  have  had  to  endure  if  he  had  pro- 
ceeded and  failed.  As  it  was  he  had  suffered  rather 
sharply,  but  if  he  had  faced  that  amendment  and  been 
defeated,  he  would  have  deserved  all  the  censure  that 
could  be  heaped  upon  him.  He  must  say  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  Bill  had  to  be  put  off,  for  he  was  not  very 
well  pleased  with  the  sort  of  outside  influence  which 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  He  should  much  prefer 
landlords,  land  agents,  and  farmers  managing  a  matter 
of  that  kind  among  themselves,  without  the  interference 
of  people  who  would  perhaps  do  the  thing  in  a  different 
way  from  that  in  which  they  desired  to  have  it  done, 
and  who  would,  he  was  quite  sure,  in  the  end  make 
a  muddle  of  it. 

Now,  at  one  time  they  were  continually  being  told 
by  people  that  it  would  not  signify  a  straw  if  they  did 
not  grow  a  bushel  of  Wheat.  Now  they  were  going 
on  a  totally  different  tack,  and  saying  they  did  not 
produce  half  enough.  In  his  opinion  they  were 
right     now     in     a     certain     degree,     but    they    had 


taken  too  visionary  a  view  of  the  subject.  He 
felt  bound  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  idea 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  outside  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  which  appeared  to  be  shared 
by  some  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation,  that  the 
land  of  England  might  be  made  to  double  its  present 
amount  of  produce.  It  was  a  much  easier  matter,  he 
said,  to  produce  fertility  than  to  maintain  it ;  and  his 
serious  conviction  was  that  it  was  much  easier  to  get  a 
farm  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation  than  to  maintain 
its  fertility  afterwards.  It  was  the  first  pound  of  manure 
that  paid  best,  and  the  last  shilling  that -often  spoiled 
the  lot.  Land  would  not  always  answer  to  the  whip 
the  second  or  third  time  as  on  the-  first.  He  was 
astonished,  therefore,  to  hear  so  painstaking,  careful, 
and  thoughtful  a  statesman  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  saying 
that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  land  of 
England  might  be  made  to  double  its  present  produce, 
and,  still  more,  that  Lord  Leicester  should  back  up 
that  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Read)  would  not  say  anything 
uncomplimentary  to  the  I  Iolkham  tenantry,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  assert  that  on  three-fourths  of  the  estate 
no  more  corn  was  grown  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  farmed  rather  well  then,  and  had  been  farmed 
right  well  since,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
produce.  The  other  fourth,  which  had  been  indifferently 
farmed,  might  have  been  brought  up  to  a  fair  position ; 
but  he  contended  that,  after  reaching  a  certain  point 
of  perfection,  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try and  science  generally,  all  their  science  failed  them, 
and  when  they  had  passed  a  certain  limit  they  could 
go  no  further.  Then  it  was  constantly  said,  "See 
what  your  landlords'  laws  have  done  for  you  !  You 
do  not  grow  one-half  the  Wheat  that  you  ought." 
Well,  it  was  not  for  him  to  defend  either  the  landlords 
or  the  landlords'  laws  ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  not- 
withstanding they  were  so  exceptionally  bad,  this 
country  was  growing  more  corn  than  any  other  under 
heaven.  We  raised  double  per  acre  the  corn  that  was 
grown  in  France,  and  as  a  rule  we  were  ahead  of  the 
most  productive  portions  of  Europe. 


Some  tempnbeitte. 

Open  Farmyards  and  Lung  Disease.  — I  have 
a  very  strong  conviction  that  open  yards  are  the 
frequent  cause  of  Jung  disease.  Being  exposed  to  the 
rainfall,  large  quantities  of  straw  are  thrown  down  to 
absorb  the  water  and  make  a  dry  bed  for  the  cattle, 
but  I  observe  that  when  the  bullock  gets  up  a  small 
cloud  of  steam  arises  from  the  spot  he  has  left,  and  that 
also  steam  comes  from  the  under  part  of  his  body. 
This  proves  that  his  weight  has  caused  the  water  lo 
rise  up  under  him  through  the  straw,  and  that  he  lias 
been  lying  on  a  heated  wet  bed  instead  of  a  dry  one. 
I  know  of  many  cases  of  pleuro  from  open  farmyards, 
but  I  do  not  hear  of  any  in  covered  and  enclosed  yards, 
for  there,  if  scantily  and  properly  littered,  the  urine  and 
excretion  are  trodden  into  a  solid  paste,  and  there  is 
no  heat,  fermentation,  or  smell.  It  is  the  rain-water 
that  in  the  open  yards  causes  the  mischief.  All  the 
years  I  have  had  my  animals  in  covered  and  enclosed 
yards  there  has  been  no  lung  disease,  but  the  covered 
yards  should  have  paved  and  cemented  floors,  or  the 
urine  would  soak  into  the  soil,  and  the  manure  be  liable 
to  heat.  There  is  no  drainage  from  a  covered 
yard,  all  being  absorbed  by  the  litter,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  homogenous  mass  fit  to  go  at 
once  to  the  land,  without  making  a  dungheap. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  proper  ventilation.  The 
advantages  are  health  and  cleanliness  of  animals,  more 
progression  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  food  and 
less  waste  of  straw,  and  a  considerable  economy  of 
horse  and  manual  labour.  The  trifling  increase  of 
expense  in  building  is  much  more  than  covered  by  the 
numerous  advantages.  We  know  that  pigs  get  lung 
disease  (heaves)  by  lying  on  wet  and  heated  manure, 
and  my  belief  is  that  cattle  are  often  similarly  injured. 
If  the  yards  are  not  cleared  before  April  and  May, 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  animals  then  are  liable 
to  disease.  The  salt  urine  (without  water)  does  not 
injure  animals  lying  on  the  straw  saturated  with  it. 
My  sheds  are  ventilated  on  Watson's  principle,  the 
opening  in  the  roof  being  divided  by  a  deep  dependent 
board.  I  have  observed  that  in  covered  yards  cattle 
are  cleaner  and  less  bedaubed  or  besmeared  than  in  the 
open  farmyards.  On  our  system  of  close-folding  sheep 
with  iron  hurdles  on  wheels,  which  are  removed  every 
twelve  hours,  there  is  no  fouling  of  the  land  or  tainting 
of  the  food,  which  takes  place  to  a  consideiable  extent 
where  sheep  roam  over  their  food.  J.  J.  Mechi, 

Why  should  a  Sewage  Farm  not  Pay  ? — 
Excessive  pressure  of  work  and  illness  in  my  family 
have  prevented  my  continuing  this  subject.  Colonel 
Jones  has  now  told  us  why  his  sewage  farm  does  not 
pay,  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  my  Romford 
farm  has  not  paid,  namely,  because  he  has  conducted 
his  operations  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  dealing 
with  men  who  would  carry  out  their  bargain,  and  give 
him  the  sewage  they  contracted  to  give  him.  But 
when  Colonel  Jones  says  that  he  receives  only  half  the 
manure  he  calculated  on,  is  it  necessary  to  go  farther 
for  the  cause  of  his  farm  not  paying  ?  I  hope  that  he 
will  take  the  same  steps  to  punish  his  Wrexham  Board 
for  their  conduct  that  I  am  taking  with  reference  to  my 
Romford  Board.  When  we  see  the  difficulty  that  towns 
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are  in  all  over  the  country  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
sewage,  and  how  much  this  great  additional  store  of 
manure  is  required  for  the  land,  it  is  really  too  bad 
that  these  two  wretched  little  towns,  which  might  have 
been  honourable  examples,  should,  by  their  short- 
sighted blundering  and  ignorant  penuriousness,  have 
once  again  brought  doubts  upon  sewage  farming,  and 
inflicted  loss  and  disappointment  upon  two  innocent 
pioneers,  who  surely  deserved  a  better  face.  Unless  a 
man  is  sure  that  he  will  really  receive  that  which  he 
bargains  for,  pays  for,  and  bases  all  his  proposed 
operations  upon,  he  will  not  embark  in  any  new  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  sewage  farming  or  any  other 
industrial  pursuit.    W.  Hope,  Parsloes,  Dec.  21. 

Turnip  Cutting. — There  is  a  Turnip  cutting  cart 
used  in  Scotland  which  is  a  serviceable  implement  on 
low  country  sheep  runs,  but  expensive  to  buy  and 
heavy  of  draught.  Some  farmers  prefer  the  machine 
that  cuts  into  finger  pieces,  and  a  light  cart  to  carry 
them  to  the  field.  Such  a  machine  was  patented  by 
the  inventor  many  years  ago,  and  sold  by  Ransomes  & 
Sims  of  Ipswich.  My  object  in  now  writing  is  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  more  modern  or  approved 
machine  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  inform, 
and  oblige  A  Constant  Reader.  [The  Turnip  pulper  is 
the  more  modern  implement,  and  it  is  supplanting  the 
cutter  in  the  cattle  stalls.] 

Wages  in  Staffordshire. — In  reply  to  a  "Tenant- 
farmer,"  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  December  13, 
respecting  the  wages  in  Staffordshire,  I  may  just 
remark  that  in  and  around  Lichfield  and  Burton-on- 
Trent  the  general  labourers  get  l$s.  or  i6j.  a  week, 
the  stockmen  and  carters  \"]s.  to  iSj-.,  the  shepherd 
often  £\  with  extras,  all  getting  a  liberal  supply  of 
beer  during  the  summer  half  year.  The  men  have  a 
great  deal  of  piece-work,  at  which  they  will  earn  from 
20s.  to  30J.  a  week,  and  in  harvest  even  more.  The 
farmer,  in  almost  every  case,  gives  the  men  Potato 
ground,  ready  drawn  up  and  manured,  which  is  worth 
say  40^.  per  year  to  them.  Many  of  them  have  a  com- 
fortable cottage  and  good  garden  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  their  work,  for  which  they  pay  about  705.,  a 
year.  In  some  places  the  carters  and  stockmen  board 
in  the  house  and  receive  from  ^20  to  £$o  a  year, 
according  to  their  abilities.  Staffordshire  being  a 
mining  and  brewing  county,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
drawn  away  to  those  busy  centres  of  industry,  conse- 
quently good  agricultural  labourers  are  scarce.  The 
wages  in  Salop  go  about  is.  per  week  lower,  on  an 
average,  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Stafford.  A.  Mollis,  Boitrton  Cottage,  Much  Wenlock, 
Salop. 

Glut  of  Mutton  and  Live  Stock  in  Berwick- 
shire.— Writing  under  the  above  heading,  "  A  Hungry 
Man''  has,  as  the  saying  is,  "run  awaywith  the  harrows." 
He  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  fat  stock  depends  on  the  wants  of  consumers,  while 
that  of  lean  stock  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  available  food  in  the  hands  of  feeders.  Many  of  us 
paid  for  our  October  purchases  with  "something  like 
a  groan  ; "  but  the  tide  turned  some  weeks  ago,  and 
inferior  cattle  (the  only  sort  on  offer)  are  quite  too 
plenty,  because  no  one  wants  them.  How  it  could 
be  otherwise,  let  "A  Hungry  Man"  explain. 
Similarly  lean  sheep  are  too  plenty,  but  owing 
to  their  peculiar  construction  they  can  be  slaughtered 
with  less  absolute  loss  than  cattle.  The  mutton 
of  such,  however,  is  not  the  sort  that  is 
"scarce"  at  present,  nor  would  a  moderate 
feed  of  the  same  content  a  hungry  man. 
Your  correspondent  cannot  apparently  understand  how 
good  "sheep"  {technically  so  called)  may  be  scarce, 
and  yet  ewes  quite  a  drug  on  the  market.  If  he  will 
send  a  "  jobber  "  I  will  take  less  than  Sd.  per  pound  for 
mine.  My  remark  about  deer  may  have  had  reference 
to  some  of  the  wild  theories  of  production  that  are 
ventilated  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time.  If  one 
goes  through  the  Highlands  on  foot,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  diverge  from  the  beaten  tourist  tracks,  one  sees 
immense  wastes  that  can  keep  no  stock  to  a  profit,  as 
iome  ratepayers  have  found  to  their  cost.  Let  "A 
Hungry  Man"  try  to  lake  a  farm  in  a  wild  district, 
and  he  won't  find  it  so  difficult  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.  My  only  objection  to  deer  forests,  in  their 
proper  places,  is  that  keepers  show  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  obstruct  the  pedestrian  who  is  in  search  of 
health  and  scenery.  Of  course,  deer  are  out  of  place 
near  arable  land,  and  ought  to  be  confined  in  that 
direction  by  a  sufficient  fence.  J.  T. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Richmond,  Va.,  October,  1873.  —  (Lynnwood, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Virginia). — Thinking  it  would 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  something 
definite  and  positive  as  to  the  Englishman's  success  in 
Virginia,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  short  description  of 
my  visit  to  Lynnwood,  recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
Jno.  C.  Wallis,  late  of  Huntingdon,  England.  Lynn- 
wood is  partly  in  Cumberland  Co.  and  partly  in 
Buckingham  Co.,  in  this  State,  is  about  60  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  about  10  miles  from  Fannville,  on  the 
Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is 
situated  immediately  on  Willis  River,  which  rises  in 
Buckingham  Co.  near  the  Willis  Mountain,   flowing 


through  as  fertile  and  beautiful  a  section  of  country  as 
any  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  Piedmont,  Virginia. 
Willis  River  empties  into  the  James  at  Cartersville, 
and  is  navigable  by  flat  boats  as  far  up  as  Ca  Ira,  a 
little  village  originally  settled  by  the  French  Hugenots, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name — the  words  Ca  Ira 
being  one  of  the  many  watchwords  used  during  their 
wars  of  the  Reformation — Ca  Ira  being  distant  only 
three  miles  from  Lynnwood.  In  October,  1S71,  Mr. 
Wallis  purchased  the  property,  which  consists  of 
600  acres,  200  acres  of  which  are  in  timber  {sufficient  tr> 
furnish  the  place  with  the  necessary  fencing  and  fire- 
wood), 200  acres  in  cleared  high  land,  and  200  acres 
of  rich  alluvial  low  grounds,  which  at  that  time  were 
totally  worthless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  years 
previously  the  waters  of  the  Whispering  Creek,  which 
bounds  one  portion  of  the  property,  were,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  former  owner,  allowed  to  break 
their  banks,  and,  flowing  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
low  grounds,  had  converted  about  150  acres  of  them 
into  a  swamp — continually  under  somewhere  about 
1  foot  to  iS  inches  of  water — that  in  1871  was  covered 
with  a  dense  mass  of  swamp  grass,  Cat's-tail  (Typha 
angustifolia),  or  Bulrushes,  so  thick  that  in  many 
places  a  man  could  not  possibly  force  his  way  through 
them,  and  indeed  for  many  years  no  man  had  ever 
had  his  foot  upon  them.  Mr.  Wallis,  with  an  indomit- 
able spirit  of  courage  and  enterprise,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  estate,  at  once  commenced 
its  drainage  ;  and  here  his  English  experience  came  to 
his  aid,  he  having  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
drainage  on  about  1200  acres  on  the  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  and  others  in  Huntingdonshire. 
He  first  cut  a  large  ditch  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  S  feet  wide  at  top,  5  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
on  an  average  about  3  to  2>k  feet  deep,  which  has  a  fall 
of  about  15  feet  in  the  whole  length,  at  a  cost  of  about 
23  cents  =  n^d.  per  lineal  yard,  and  into  which  he 
put  laterals  or  side  ditches  at  numerous  points,  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  under  drainage,  and  which  together 
has  drained  the  whole  place  so  completely  that  every 
foot  of  it  can  now  be  cultivated.  The  large  ditch 
forming  the  main  or  principal  outlet  for  the  drainage 
of  about  400  acres  out  of  the  600  acres  of  which  the 
estate  consists,  running  as  it  does  with  its  continuations 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  centre  of  what  is  now 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  property, 
and  carrying  off  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  standing 
as  I  did  on  its  banks  with  watch  in  hand,  about  6  or 
7  tons  of  water  per  minute.  This  main  ditch  also 
serves  in  another  and  quite  as  valuable  capacity  by 
furnishing  a  large  body  of  water  which,  by  means  of 
dnms,  Mr.  Wallis  has  made  to  irrigate  the  whole  of 
the  150  acres,  or  any  part  thereof,  taking  only  about 
two  hands  two  hours  to  turn  the  water  on  and  off ;  and 
in  a  year  or  two  from  this  time  Mr.  Wallis  will  have 
put  down  sluice  gates,  by  which  the  water  can  be  held 
or  let  to  run  off  at  pleasure,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
at  a  few  moments'  notice,  and  by  means  of  which  and 
a  boat  on  the  ditch  (or  canal  as  it  should  more  properly 
be  called),  produce  or  manure  can  be  carried  much 
cheaper  than  by  waggons  to  any  place  on  this  portion 
of  the  estate.  The  drainage  has  also  been  of  great 
service  to  the  place  in  a  sanitary  or  hygienic  point  of 
view — the  doctors  complaining,  and  saying  that  Mr. 
Wallis*  operations  have  completely  ruined  their 
practice. 

The  low  grounds,  now  quite  dry,  are  of  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  water  from  the 
higher  sections  of  country  next  to  Willis  Mountain,  and 
capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  crops  for  many  years 
without  manure  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  I  may  just 
add  that  the  crop  of  corn  averaged  15  feet  high 
the  first  year,  and  measured  when  put  in  the  corn 
house  over  9  barrels  or  45  bush,  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre,  and  for  years  it  will  continue  to 
improve  every  year  in  amount  of  yield  as  the 
wild  nature  of  the  land  is  more  and  more  subdued. 
The  crop  the  first  year  was  worth  at  least  40  dols.  per 
acre,  and  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  day  on  which  I  visited 
Lynnwood,  the  corn  was  a  splendid  crop,  being  so 
high  that  when  riding  through  it  on  horseback  I 
could  not  reach  the  top  with  my  riding-whip,  a  yard 
long,  being  the  second  crop,  and  not  put  in  till 
Tune  24.  Mr.  Wallis  intends  by  his  system  of  cultiva- 
tion to  put  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds  in  corn  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  to  sow  them  down  a  por- 
tion at  a  time  until  he  gets  them  all  well  set  in  a  per- 
manent hay  or  grass  meadow  to  be  irrigated  ;  for  which 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-Beets, 
Hemp,  or  Flax,  they  are  remarkably  well  suiled,  being 
sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machine  as  well  as  of  the  steam-plough,  which 
latter  Mr.  Wallis  very  much  regrets  that,  for  want  of 
capital,  he  is  forced  to  do  without  for  the  present,  as 
he  says  he  knows  there  is  no  place  where  a  steam- 
plough  can  be  worked  more  economically  or  with  more 
profit  than  here,  coal  and  timber  for  fuel  being  cheap 
and  plentiful,  and  labour  about  the  same  price  as  in 
England.  I  see  by  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  in  Washington  for  July,  1S73,  both  Mr.  Wallis 
and  his  father  are  considered  in  England  authorities  on 
this  question,  as  Mr.  Wallis  had  five  and  his  father  about 
14  years'  experience  with  both  Smith's  and  Fowler's 
systems ;  and  while  on  this  subject  I  may  perhaps  as  well 
state  that  Mr.  Wallis  thinks  Smith's  system,  as  made 
and  improved  by  Amies,  Barford  &  Perkins,  to  be  that 
best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  section  of  America,  and 


that  Fowler's  system,  with  its  ponderous  and  powerful 
engines,  is  best  adapted  to  the  large  open  prairies  of 
the  West— and  with  which  opinion,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  country,  I  am  well  satisfied.  I  have  always 
thought  that,  both  for  irrigated  and  other  meadows, 
and  for  dairy  farming  and  for  other  general  grazing 
purposes,  imported  British  grasses  would  make  a  better 
sod,  and  be  far  better  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  dairy  farm- 
ing than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  America.  Mr. 
Wallis  partly  agrees  with  me,  and  has  already  sown 
some  of  his  high  lands  in  Clover,  of  which  he  has  some 
50  acres — a  very  good  stand,  much  in  opposition  to  his 
Virginia  neighbours,  who  laughed  at  him  for  sowing  so 
much  Clover.  Clover  being  not  only  a  fine  crop  for 
hay,  fodder,  and  soiling  purposes,  is,  as  Mr.  Wallis 
says,  the  cheapest  and  best  crop  for  improving  and 
manuring  lands  generally  thought  to  be  worn  out,  but 
which  under  a  proper  system  of  management  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  fair  return  for  capital  invested. 

On  walking  over  the  high  lands,  Mr.  Wallis  re* 
marked  that  what  Virginia  wants  is  more  grass,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  and  is  the  system  he  intends  to  adopt,  that 
is,  a  mixed  system  of  cultivation  ;  he  means  to  grow  hay 
to  feed  some  cattle,  and  also  sheep  and  hogs,  for  which 
purpose  he  is  gradually  getting  his  farm  into  shape, 
having  during  the  two  years  he  has  been  upon  it  erected 
nearly  four  miles  of  fencing,  and  cleared  up  a  great  deal 
of  land  which  was  covered  with  brush  and  Broom-grass 
when  he  found  it.  The  high  lands  consist  of  a  grey 
surface  soil,  about  8  to  10  inches  in  depth,  overlying 
a  red  clay,  which  gets  its  colour  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
contained  therein,  and  which  under  Mr.  Wallis* 
system  of  culture  must  eventually  make  a  better  work- 
ing soil  than  either  the  red  clay  of  the  upper  or  the  grey 
sandy  land  of  the  lower  Piedmont  section,  partaking 
as  it  will  of  the  character  of  both,  and  having  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  grey  sand  on  top  with  the 
retentive  powers  of  the  red  clay  underneath.  Mr. 
Wallis  being  not  an  advocate  of  deep  ploughing  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  but  of,  deep  stirring — it  is 
here  where  he  thinks  the  steam  cultivator  would  do  him 
good  service,  stirring  as  it  would  to  almost  any  depth 
you  could  require,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  bring- 
ing too  much  of  the  clay  on  top  to  interfere  with  the 
cropping,  and  the  sun  being  sufficiently  hot  to  kill  the 
weeds  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  moving  with  the 
cultivator.  During  my  visit  Mr.  Wallis  was  busy  pre- 
paring to  seed  his  Wheat,  which  follows  Tobacco  (the 
Tobacco  being  just  housed,  and  a  fine  crop),  the  land 
being  well  manured  with  farmyard  manure,  which  was 
made  from  the  large  quantities  of  rough  grass  and 
weeds  Mr.  Wallis  had  cut  and  hauled  off  the  low  grounds 
and  threw  in  the  straw-yard  last  winter,  and  with 
150  lb.  raw  bone  phosphate  per  acre.  The  Wheat  will 
be  followed  by  a  mixture  of  Clover  and  Orchard-grass 
and  Herds-grass  ;  and  being  immediately  in  front  of  the 
mansion,  Mr.  Wallis  is  taking  extra  pains  to  have  a 
fine  sod,  intending  to  keep  this  as  well  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  high  lands  round  the  house  as  a  permanent 
pasture  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  to 
serve  as  far  as  possible  with  this  system  as  a  park,  to 
which  purpose  it  is  specially  adapted,  being  gently 
undulating,  with  a  great  many  very  handsome  trees 
all  about,  which  in  their  gay  autumn  dress  were 
looking  very  beautiful  during  my  stay ;  indeed  a 
judicious  thinning  in  some  places  and  planting  in 
others  will  make  it  the  peer  of  any  nobleman's  estate 
in  England. 

The  mansion  standing  on  an  eminence  about  the 
middle  of  the  estate,  approached  from  the  north  by 
a  drive  of  nearly  a  mile  perfectly  straight — the  road, 
much  improved  by  a  very  pretty  descent  from  the 
entrance,  and  which  by  planting  trees  on  each  side 
would  make  a  splendid  avenue,  could  be  of  any  width 
— the  woodland  being  on  the  north-west,  north,  and 
north-east  sides  of  the  estate — it  is  completely  sheltered 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  winds  during  winter ;  the 
whole  of  the  high  lands  sloping  and  facing  the  south- 
east, south,  and  south-west,  gives  it  an  air 
of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  not  found  on  many 
plantations  in  this  country.  The  view  from  the  house 
and  from  many  points  on  the  high  lands  is  truly  mag- 
nificent :  with  the  fine,  rich,  level,  low  grounds,  with 
their  heavy  crop  of  corn,  bounded  by  the  Wdlis  River 
and  the  Whispering  Creek,  fringed  with  a  border  of 
Willows,  immediately  at  your  feet — with  Willis  Moun- 
tain, a  natural  curiosity,  at  your  right,  about  3  miles 
distant.  The  mountain,  with  its  bold  rugged  outline 
lit  up  by  the  sun  going  down  behind  it,  is  well  worth  a 
visit  of  itself — being  detached  from  any  distinct 
chain  of  mountains  it  indicates  a  peculiar  freak  of 
volcanic  action — with  Millbrook,  the  far-famed  home 
of  the  Epps  in  olden  times,  immediately  in  front — with 
the  celebrated  Vork  plantation,  now  owned  by  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Beatty,  from  Manchester, 
and  which  formerly  shipped  more  produce  than  any 
other  farm  its  size  in  this  section  of  the  State,  at  your 
left— the  view,  a  semicircular  one,  with  a  radius  of 
about  44  and  a  circumference  of  some  13  or  14  miles, 
is  grand  indeed.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Wallis, 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  improving  land  in 
England,  and  who  has  been  about  eight  years  in  this 
country,  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  nursery 
business,  has  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
English  colonist,  and  clearly  knows  what  he  is  about. 
Every  stroke  he  makes  is  made  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  plan  he  has  laid  down  in  his  mind  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  place,  at  the  same  time 
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with  a  view  to  present  financial  success ;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  an  Englishman  in  this  country  who,  in 
the  short  period  of  two  years,  has  done  so  much,  not 
only  for  the  improvement  of  the  property,  but  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  cultivation  based  upon  the 
English,  substituting,  where  practicable,  the  crops  of 
this  country  for  those  of  his  own  which  will  not  suc- 
ceed here — and  this  system  of  cultivation  one  which, 
I  cannot  but  think,  will  ultimately  be  as  profitable 
as  the  old  system,  under  which  Tobacco  was  king,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  country.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Wallis 
grows  some  Tobacco,  he  having  raised  a  pretty  good 
crop  this  year,  having  three  large  houses  containing 
about  20,000  lb. — the  produce  of  about  30  acres. 

There  is,  of  course,  still  a  great  deal  to  do  before 
the  place  will  compare  with  an  English  model  farm, 
but  much  lias  been  done.  The  ordinary  cropping  of 
so  large  a  farm  has  been  accomplished  ;  roads  have  been 
repaired,  about  4  miles  of  fencing  put  up,  cabins  repaired, 
and  new  ones  built  ;  a  new  stable  put  up  ;  barns, 
corn-house,  &c. ,  repaired  ;  1 50  acres  of  swamp  and  low 
grounds  drained  and  reclaimed  ;  between  300  and  400 
six-ox  loads  of  manure  made  and  hauled  out  ;  brush 
cleared  off,  and  many  gullies  filled  up,  Mr.  Wallis 
seeming  to  have  a  very  happy  knack  at  that  business, 
thinking  it  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish  ;  and  although 
to  an  English  farmer  they  are  great  eyesores,  yet  they 
need  not  deter  a  farmer  of  skill  and  energy  from  buying 
land  where  they  are  not  too  numerous. 

I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  clearness  of  water  on 
the  place,  and  Mr.  Wallis  assured  me  that  generally, 
when  the  hands  are  working  on  the  low  grounds,  they 
drink  the  water  from  his  large  canal,  which  is  as  clear 
as  crystal,  being  fed  from  the  numerous  springs  rising 
in  the  spurs  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  beautiful 
well  of  water  in  the  yard  near  the  hou^e,  and  not  a 
field  on  the  place  but  is  well  watered  with  spring 
water. 

In  the  internal  economy  of  the  estate  Mr.  Wallis  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  make  it  self-sustaining.  He  makes  most  of  his  own 
implements,  &C-,  at  home — such  as  rollers,  drays,  har- 
rows, ploughs,  carts — having  his  own  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  shops.  He  has  also  his  boots  and  shoes,  &c, 
made  at  home,  from  his  own  leather,  tanned  at  a  neigh- 
bouring tannery.  There  is  a  fine  stone  quarry  which 
is  being  used  for  building,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  seam  of  coal  now  being  worked  by  the  Farm- 
ville  Coal  Mining  Company  runs  through  the  estate, 
the  present  coal  mines  being  only  five  or  six  miles  off. 

There  are  plenty  of  partridges  and  some  few  hares 
on  the  place,  and  before  the  low  grounds  were  drained 
there  used  to  be  hundreds  of  wild  ducks  (mallards),  but 
now  they  have  disappeared  entirely,  though  there  are 
still  a  good  many  about  a  mile  further  down  the  river. 

Altogether,  the  air  of  cheerful  English  home-like 
comfort  is  such  as  one  scarcely  expects  to  find  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  comfortable  house,  with  its 
large  and  handsome  rooms  20  feet  square  ;  its  pleasant 
porches  and  verandahs,  the  pleasure-grounds  and 
flower  garden  stocked  with  many  of  one's  old  English 
favourites  ;  the  kitchen  garden,  with  a  large  and  plen- 
tiful variety  of  vegetables,  makes  one  almost  forget 
that  the  broad  Atlantic  rolls  between  this  and  the  home 
of  his  birth.  Mr.  Wallis  has  promised  to  write  me  a 
description  of  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  its  curing  and 
management,  &c.  ;  and  judging  from  what  I  saw,  and 
from  his  seven  or  eight  years'  experience,  I  should 
think  must  be  very  valuable  to  many  of  your  readers, 
especially  those  contemplating  a  change  of  home  to 
Virginia.  Joseph  Newton,  Richmond^  Virginia  {late 
of  74,  Oxford  Terrace,  London). 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 
Sugar-Beet. — A  lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Charles  A.  Cameron,  last  week,  at  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  42,  Upper 
Sackville  Street.  We  can  make  but  a  scanty 
extracts  : — 

The  consumption  of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing,  not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  Last  year  the  enormous  quantity  of 
16,000,000  cwt.  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  this  amount  144  million  cwt.  were  entered 
for  home  consumption.  Of  the  sugar  consumed  last 
year  in  these  countries  only  5,224,470  cwt.  were  im- 
ported from  British  possessions,  and  of  the  balance  of 
9£  millions  of  cwt.  more  than  one-third  was  Beet-root 
sugar,  and  came  from  the  Continent. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of 
Ireland  as  a  Beet  producing  country.  Larger  crops 
of  Mangels  are  more  frequently  obtained  in  Ireland 
than,  ca:teris  paribus,  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  and  in 
this  respect  Ireland  is  far  superior  to  France  and 
Germany.  As  the  Beet  is  a  close  congener  of  the 
Mangel,  and  may  be  properly  grown  under  almost 
identical  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  very  large 
crops  of  white  Beet  could  be  grown  in  Ireland.  The 
mild  and  moist  climate  of  this  country  is  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  Beet.  In  most  parts  of  the  Continent 
where  this  crop  is  cultivated,  it  sometimes  fails  from 
spring  and  early  summer  droughts,  and  occasionally 
from  premature  frosts.  In  Ireland  there  is  usually 
abundance  of  rain  in  the  early  summer  months ;  and 


frost  seldom  appears  until  Christmas  or  later.  This 
mildness  of  climate  permits  the  growth  of  the  Beet 
to  go  on  until  December  if  necessary,  and  favours  the 
conversion  of  the  non-saccharine  carbo-hydrates  of 
the  root  into  sugar.  It  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  think  that 
brilliant  sunlight  and  tropical  heat  are  necessary  factors 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  They  are,  indeed,  when 
the  sugar  is  developed  in  the  foliage,  but  they  lessen 
or  prevent  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  roots. 
Beetroots  carefully  protected  from  the  solar  beams 
contain  far  more  sugar  than  is  found  in  those  roots 
which  are  partly  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Dr. 
Voelcker  found  in  that  portion  of  a  Beetroot  which 
lay  completely  below  the  soil  8^  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
and  only  4  per  cent,  in  the  portion  of  the  root  which 
grew  above  the  soil.  In  Ireland  the  summers  are  not 
hot,  but  that  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary  in  the  case  of  Beet  culture  ;  for  although  this 
plant  grows  indigenously  in  Portugal,  it  does  not 
thrive  as  a  sugar  producing  crop  in  very  warm  climates. 
A  company  has  recently  been  established  in  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar  into  Ireland.  It  has  secured  a  large  farm 
at  Bodenstown,  county  of  Kildare,  whereon  it  proposes 
to  grow  Beets  and  manufacture  beet-sugar.  It  also 
proposes  to  purchase  Beets  from  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  for  which  it  offers  £1  per  ton.  As  it  is 
important  that  only  the  varieties  of  Beet  richest  in 
sugar  should  be  grown,  the  company  decided  to  make 
some  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
kind  which  it  could  cultivate  with  most  advantage,  and 
which  it  could  recommend  to  be  grown  by  the  farmer. 
Accordingly,  ten  kinds  of  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
demesne  farm  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  Abbotstown,  county 
of  Dublin,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
that  gentleman.  The  crops  were  manured  with  30  tons 
of  dung,  some  bone  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  of 
kainit  (crude  potash  compounds)  per  statute  acre  ;  the 
land  was  well  limed.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 


new  saccharometer,  and  found  the  proportion  to  vary 
from  11.02  to  12.59  Per  cent. 

[The  remainder  of  Professor  Cameron's  paper  related 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  We  regret  we  have  not 
room  for  it.] 


Farm  Memoranda. 

The  Largest  Sheep-Farm  in  the  World.— 
Senor  P.  C.  Armijo,  of  the  great  sheep  and  wool- 
raising  firm  of  Armijo  and  Baca,  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  was  in  Kansas  City  yesterday,  on  his  way 
home  from  New  York.  This  gentleman  represents 
more  pastoral  wealth  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
Western  States,  and  may  justly  be  termed  a  mutton 
millionnaire,  since  his  wealth  in  sheep,  mutton,  and 
wool  is  almost  beyond  correct  estimation. 

With  a  view  to  giving  our  readers  some  slight  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  wool-raising  is  carried  on  in  New 
Mexico,  a  condensation  of  an  interview  held  between 
this  gentleman  and  a  reporter  for  this  paper  is  given 
below. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Armijo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  modest 
title  of  the  largest  sheep-raiser  of  America.  His  father's 
herds  roam  over  a  range  of  three  hundred  miles  square 
of  territory,  and  in  numbers  are  beyond  human  count. 
The  Armijos  have  been  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  wool  for  exportation  east  for  several  generations 
past.  They  are  unable  to  estimate  their  herds  ac- 
curately, but  a  rough  guess  aggregates  the  actual 
number  at  something  over  half  a  million.  Years  ago, 
when  Kansas  City  was  the  shipping  and  trading  point 
between  New  Mexico  and  the  east,  Mr.  Armijo,  sen., 
used  to  ship  his  thousands  of  fleeces  from  this  city  by 
river  to  St.  Louis.  It  seems  almost  incredible  for 
people  living  east  of  the  great  plains  to  realise  the  vast 
extent  and  innumerable  herds  of  sheep  raised  yearly  in 
the  mild,  dry  climate  of  New  Mexico.  Three  families 
claim  nearly  two   million   head   of  sheep,  which  arc 
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Names  of  the  Varieties. 


White,  green-necked 

,,      rose-necked 

,,      grey-necked 
German,  green-necked  .. 

,,  acclimatised  in  France 

Imperial  (true  Knauer) 

„  acclimatised  in  France 

Electoral  (true  Knauer) 

,,  acclimatised  in  France 

Improved  Vilmorin 

Totals 
Averages     . . 


Product. 

Cultivated 

Surface 

Average 
Tare  one- 
fifth  of  the 

Nett  Produce 

per 

in 

Square  Feet. 

Gross 
Weight. 

Nctt  weight. 

Statute  Aci 

c. 

gross 

Weight. 

I.b. 

Lb. 

Tons.    Cwt. 

Qr. 

610 

7S4 

157 

627 

19          19 

,, 

728 

146 

582 

18          n 

0 

644 

129 

515 

16           8 

1 

756 

>55 

601 

■9           3 

0 

6<4 

139 

SIS 

16           8 

1 

,, 

5&> 

112 

448 

■4            5 

2 

„ 

896 

■79 

717 

22          17 

0 

,, 

700 

140 

560 

■7          17 

0 

,, 

728 

146 

583 

18          11 

0 

>• 

644 

129 

5'5 

16           8 

I 

6100 

7084 

1422 

5662 

180           9 

0 

610 

708 

14a 

566 

18                      I 

0 

I  think  that  the  amount  of  farmyard  manure  applied 
to  the  crops  was  excessive,  and  with  less  manure  the 
result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  ;  still,  on  the 
whole,  the  trials  were  a  decided  success. 

Some  of  the  roots  grown  in  each  plot  were  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  analysis,  and  the  following  were  the 
results  obtained  : — 


scattered  over  a  range  of  country  more  than  300  miles 
square. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Indians 
troubled  their  immense  herds,  he  replied  :  We  are  not 
troubled  by  Indian  depredations  to  any  serious  extent. 
The  Indians  are  troublesome  at  times,  but  we  scarcely 
ever  miss  what  they  drive   off  or  slaughter.     They 


Composition  of  Sugar-Beets,  Grown  at  Abbotstown,  Co.  Dublin,  1873. 

each  Kind  Contain  : — 


One  Hundred  tarts  of 


No. 

Names  of  Varieties. 

Water. 

Albuminous 
Substances. 

Sugar. 

Pectose, 
Fibre,  &c. 

Mineral 
Matter 
(Ash). 

Total. 

Produce  of  Sugar 

per 

Statute  Acre. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

White  grey-necked     .. 
German  green-necked 

„       acclimatised  in  France 
Imperial  (true  Knauer) 

,,       acclimatised  in  France 
Electoral  (true  Knauer) 

„       acclimatised  in  France 
Improved  Vilmorin 

84.24 

84.66 
83.67 

82.02 
82.18 
83.68 
7972 
80.84 
84.15 
79.00 

1.62 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 13 
1.32 
1.88 
2.04 
125 
'57 

6.80 
7-25 

10.14 
9.20 
4.65 
8.50 

11. n 

12.40 
9.18 

12.66 

6.15 
571 
3.«4 
6-33 
11. 10 
5.40 
5.92 
374 
3-79 
5-63 

1.09 
0.98 
1-55 
1.25 
094 
1. 10 
1-37 
0.88 
163 

I.20 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ICO 

100 
IOO 

Tons.    cwts.     lb. 
1             7         20 
1             6       ico 
1           J3         34 

1  15         26 

0  15         29 

*            4         30 

2  10        94 
2            4        3° 

1  14          6 

2  1         44 

82.416 

15.69 

9.209 

5.701 

I.209 

1           13         30 

The  analysis  of  each  kind  of  Beet  represents  the 
average  composition  of  three  roots  ;  the  average  weight 
of  each  kind  was  as  follows  :  — 

Average  Weight  of  Roots. 


No. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

io 

0 

7° 

.o 

.0 

** 

These  results  are  very  satisfactory.  If  the  three  best 
kinds  of  Beets  (Nos.  7,  S,  and  io),  as  shown  by  these 
experiments,  be  grown,  the  yield  of  sugar  will  be  from 
2  tons  l  cwt.  44  lb.  to  2  tons  IO  cwt.  109  lb.  of  sugar 
per  acre. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Jellett  has  determined  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  Irish  grown  Beets,  by  means  of  h'is 


seldom  kill  our  flocks  wantonly,  and  only  take  for  food 
when  they  pass  one  of  our  herds.  He  related  an  in- 
cident, in  1835,  when  the  Apaches  and  Navajoes  drove 
off  35,000  head  at  one  raid,  and  thought  that  not  less 
than  30,000  head  had  been  stolen  by  Indians  since 
then.  The  Indians  drove  off  about  half  that  number  be- 
tween 1861  and  1865.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Armijo,  "we 
hardly  miss  them." 

The  Mexican  sheep-raiser  generally  handles  his  herds 
in  small  flocks  of  about  3000  head.  Each  of  these 
herds  is  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  an 
overseer,  who  is  assisted  by  shepherds.  At  night  these 
immense  flocks  collect  close  together  around  their 
shepherds,  and  sleep  guarded  by  well-trained  dogs. 

These  shepherds  are  paid  from  10  to  15  dollars  per 
month  the  year  round,  the  overseer  about  25  dollars 
per  month. 

The  Mexican  sheep  is  smaller  than  American  sheep, 
but   are   more   healthy  and  hardy.     They  clip  about 
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2  lb.  of  wool  to  the  fleece;  their  wool  is  short  and 
fine,  and  from  all  that  can  be  ascertained  by  tradition 
handed  down  through  several  generations,  were  pure 
Spanish  merinos  brought  from  Spain  by  Cortez's  expe- 
dition. It  is  the  intention  of  the  sheep  raisers  of  New 
Mexico  to  improve  their  herds  by  direct  importation  of 
pure  Spanish  merinos.  It  was  this  errand  that  has 
taken  Mr.  Armijo  east  this  present  fall.  Several 
hundred  head  of  fine  sheep  were  sent  to  him  this 
summer  from  Independence,  Mo.,  during  the  past 
summer,  and  with  proper  crosses  made,  Mr.  Armijo 
expresses  himself  confident  of  being  able  to  produce 
fleeces  from  half-bred  Mexican  sheep  weighing  44  lb.  to 
each  fleece. 

These  great  sheep-raisers  are  now  engaged  in  shipping 
large  herds  of  sheep  to  Colorado.  Mr.  Armijo  last  sea- 
son drove  about  12,000  head  to  Denver,  and  sig- 
nifies his  intention  of  doubling  his  drove  next  season. 
He  says  that  with  proper  care  and  attention,  sheep  in 
sufficient  numbers  may  hereafter  be  raised  upon  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  supply  the  entire 
world  with  mutton  and  wool .  During  the  conversation 
he  related  an  incident  of  a  man  who,  three  years 
ago,  purchased  4500  head  of  sheep  from  Armijo  and 
Baca  at  the  low  price  of  2  dols.  each.  To-day  that 
man  has  20,000  sheep,  worth  40,000  dols.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  profits  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  wool  during  that  time.  From  the  "  Kansas  City 
Times." 


%\t  WEttK*  Work. 

West  Sussex  :  Dec.  22. — The  weather  is  still  fine, 
very  mild,  and  all  farm  work  is  well  kept  up  ;  nearly 
every  one  has  begun  ploughing  up  for  spring  corn  after 
the  sheep,  and  the  land  works  well.  Lambing  has 
begun  among  the  forward  ewes,  and  as  all  look  healthy 
they  are  likely  to  do  well.  Our  Chichester  show  has 
passed  off  rather  more  successfully  than  usual.  The 
cattle  were  good,  but  very  few,  one  or  two  classes  with 
no  entry.  Sheep  were  also  of  fair  quality,  but  some  of 
the  classes  with  only  one  entry.  Of  pigs  we  had  two 
entries,  both  good.  The  horse  show  was  not  a  great 
siccess.  The  honours  for  cart  mares  were  won  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Hunters  were  exhibited,  but  none 
were  thought  worth  a  prize.  The  roots  were  better 
than  usual,  especially  the  Swedes,  and  rather  more 
were  shown.  The  dinner  took  place  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  chairman,  and  was  better  attended 
than  usual.  Both  county  members  were  present,  and 
of  course  there  were  whatare  called  non-politicalspeeches. 
The  Church  was  highly  eulogised  by  Colonel  Bartlett, 
and  disestablishment  strongly  deprecated  ;  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army  regretted,  and  freedom  of 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  urged  as 
only  fair,  and  partly  replying  to  Mr.  Read,  M.  P.,  he 
said,  "  We  grow  more  corn  per  acre  than  any  other 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  was,  Did  we 
grow  all  that  we  could  or  ought  to  grow  ?  "  Our  other 
member,  Lord  March,  thinks  the  presence  of  ladies  in 
Parliament  undesirable,  but  this  seems  rather  knocking 
down  men  of  straw,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  suggested  such  a  thing  ;  but  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  vote  for  some  one  to  represent  them  is  a 
more  important  question.  If  some  of  them  farm 
largely,  and  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
estates,  why  should  they  be  unrepresented  ?  The 
noble  Chairman  strongly  condemned  any  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  he  thought  it  an  insult  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  ;  advocated  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  said  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culties between  landlords  and  tenants  if  the  estate 
is  properly  managed,  and  the  best  thing  for  all  parties 
was  a  good  lease.  And  we  believe  that  on  his  estate 
there  is  no  difficulty ;  but  further  from  the  coast, 
where  the  land  is  not  so  good,  and  game  is  more  pre- 
serred,  things  do  not  work  so  pleasantly  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  tenant  to  be  satisfied  when  he  fears  his  crop 
may  not  be  very  good,  and  in  addition  finds  the  game 
taking  a  great  part  of  it.  Whether  legislation  might 
help  the  matter  or  not,  an  alteration  is  required  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  Though  politics  are  excluded 
from  these  agricultural  dinner  speeches,  the  temptation 
at  present  is  strong  to  get  as  near  them  as  possible, 
and  there  was  something  very  like  canvassing,  with  a 
view  to  the  next  election,  on  behalf  of  the  present 
members  for  the  western  division.    G.  S. 


Notices    to    Correspondents. 

Erratum.  —  "Cambrian"  says:  —  "Please  correct  an 
error  in  my  'Farming  of  the  Future,'  at  p.  1710, 
seventh  line  from  the  close.  You  make  me  say,  '  the 
acreage  of  my  best  crops, '  instead  of  root  crops. 


year.  Higher  quotations  for  red  seed  are  again  reported 
from  the  United  States.  Foreign  Italian  meets  with  a 
fair  amount  of  attention,  at  the  recent  advance.  Rye- 
grasses are  without  change,  but  will  probably  be  dearer. 
Bird  seeds  are  just  now  slow  of  sale.  In  Tares  there  is 
nothing  doing.  Mustard,  Rape  seed,  &&,  in  the  absence 
of  business,  are  unaltered  in  price. 

John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Merchants, 
37,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

HOPS. 

Borough  Market,  Dec.  23. 
Messrs.  Pattenden  &  Smith  report  a  somewhat  im- 
proved demand  for  low-priced  descriptions,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  limited  supply.  Choice  East  and  Mid  Kents 
maintain  full  rates  where  sales  are  effected,  but  the 
demand  for  these  is  of  a  retail  character.  Continental 
markets  are  dearer,  with  a  better  demand. 


MARK    LANE. 
Monday,  Dec.  22. 

There  was  a  moderate  attendance  at  this  morning's 
market ;  the  little  English  Wheat  on  offer  brought  the 
prices  of  this  day  se'nnight,  and  the  business  don£  in 
foreign  was  upon  the  same  terms.  Spring  corn  of  all 
descriptions  was  firm  at  that  day's  quotations.  Flour 
was  steady,  without  change. 

Price  per  imperial  Quarter.        s.     s.  1  s.     s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk.. White  62—64  Red 60—62 

—  fine  selected  runs do.  65 — 66  Red 62 — 66 

—  Talavera 66 — 70 

—  Norfolk     —      Red 

—  Foreign    .... S3  — 71  ■ 

Barlev,  grind&dist.,36j,t042J..Chev.       —      Malting  . 


Foreign .. grinding  and  distilling  26 — 35  Malting  . 
Oats,  Essex  and  Suffolk   I     — 

—  Scotch  and  Lincolnshire.. Potato      —      Feed   .... 

—  Irish Potato      —      Feed... 

—  Foreign Poland  and  Brew  27 — 30  Feed 

Rye :  36—40  Foreign  . , 

Rye-meal,  Foreign    I     — 

Beans,  Mazagan. . .  .33 s,  to  361. .  .Tick  36 — 40  Harrow  . . 

—  Pigeon — s.  to — s...  Winds      —      Longpod 

—  Foreign Small      —      Egyptian 

Peas,  White,  Essex,  and  Kent. .  Boilers  40 — 43  Suffolk  . . 

—  Maple,  — s.  to  — s Grey  35—37  Foreign  . . 

Maize —      Foreign  .. 

Flour,  best  marks  delivered.. per  sack  52 — 57 

—  2d  ditto ditto  44— 50  Country  ., 

—  Foreign per  barrel  30—75  Per  sack. , 


43—52 
35—36 


36-40 


35- 

-36 

42- 

-45 

39- 

-43 

30- 

-33 

44- 

-5° 

40- 

-75 

Averages. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Nov.     8.. 

—  is   ■■ 

—  22  .. 

—  2q   .. 
Dec.      6  .. 

—  13  .. 

60s  g<z* 
61     3 
61      I 
61     0 
61    6 
61  ti 

43J  6d 
44    8 
44    5 

44  5 

45  0 
45    0 

245 1  od 
25     8 

25    0 

25  8 

26  1 
26     3 

Average 

61     3 

44    6 

25     7 

METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  22. 
The  number  of  Beasts  is  small,  yet  as  large  as  was 
expected,  being  the  Monday  following  the  "Great 
Market."  The  supply  is  as  good  as  the  demand,  and 
prices  scarcely  reach  those  of  last  Monday,  although 
choicest  qualities  are  readily  disposed  of.  There  are  very 
few  English  Sheep  at  market ;  they  are  readily  sold  at  fully 
late  rates.  Choice  Calves  are  scarce,  and  consequently  find 
purchasers  at  late  rates,  but  trade  generally  is  very  dull. 
Our  foreign  supply  consists  of  455  Beasts,  4650  Sheep, 
and  70  Calves  ;  from  Scotland  there  are  60  Beasts  ;  from 
Ireland,  200  ;  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  200  ;  from  the 
Midland  and  Home  Counties,  265  Beasts  and  55  Milch 
Cows. 

(Per  stone  of  8lb.) 

s.  d.     s.  d.  t.  d.     s.  d. 

Best      Long-wools  6    6to6     8 

6     4106     8     Do.  Shorn            . .  . .  — 

6     2 — 6     6    Ewes  &  2d  quality  5     8—6     4 

5  4 — 5    8    Do.  Shorn           ..  ..  —  .. 
Lambs       ..          ..  ..  —   .. 

6  10  —  7     2     Calves       ..  ..     5     2 — 6     4 
Pigs          ..         ..4    0—5    o 


Best  Scots,  Here- 
fords,  &c. 

Best  Shorthorns . . 

2d  quality  Beasts 

Best  Downs  and 
Half-breds       .. 

Do.  Shorn 


Beasts,  1180  ;  Sheep,  6950  ;  Calves,  too  ;  Pigs,  240. 
METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET,  Dec.  24. 

Best  Fresh  Butter        19J.  per  dozen  lb. 

Second  do.  do.  16s.         „ 

Small  Pork,  $s.  od.  to  5$.  4^.  :    Large  Pork,  41.    Sd.  to 
55.  od.  per  8  lb. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36    Trusses. 
Whitechai-el,  Tuesday,  Dec.  23 


Fine  Meadow  Hay    755.10  805. 

Inferior  do 50         70 

Prime  New  Hay    ..  —         — ■ 

Inferior —         — 

Straw       33         4° 


Garden  Wall  Wiring. 


SEED  MARKET. 
As  is  usual  towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  is  now 
almost  a  cessation  of  actual  business  in  our  market.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  inactivity  that  has  so  long  charac- 
terised the  seed  trade,  there  is  now  springing  up  a  more 
general  inquiry.  Holders  of  all  descriptions  of  agricul- 
tural seeds  are  very  firm  in  their  demands,  and  a  good 
healthy  consumptive  trade  is  anticipated  early  in  the  new 


Prime  old  Clover. .  8oj.to    961. 
Inferior  do.  do.    ..60        70 
Prime  2d  cut  do. . .     —        — 
New  Clover..      ..     —        — 

Inferior  do —        — 

Cumberland  Market,  Tuesday,  Dec.  23. 
Sup.   Meadow    Hay  845.10905.  '  Inferior  Clover    ..   755.  to    925. 

Inferior  do 58        74      ]  Prime  2d  cut  do. . .  —  — 

New  do —       —     1  New  do —  — 

Inferior  do —        —        Straw         ..         ..40  44 

Superior  Clover     . .  105      1 12  Joshua  Baker. 
^ 

ENGLISH  WOOL. 
There  has  been  a  fair  consumptive  demand  during  the 
week,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  stock-taking  no  very 
large  transactions  have  been  entered  into.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  with  the  new  year  a  more  active 
demand  will  spring  up,  and  although  no  material  advance 
in  prices  is  looked  for,  still  stocks  are  so  limited  that  any 
improvement  in  trade  might  have  a  very  important 
effect. 

COALS.— Dec.  22. 
Walls  End  Harton,  29.5.  gd.;  Walls  End  Kelloe,  29s. ; 
Walls    End    East    Hartlepool,    3W.    yl.  ;    Walls    End 
South  Kelloe,    30*.  3d. — Ships  at  market,   48;  sold,  42  ; 
unsold,  6 ;  at  sea,  30. 


\Sm^3S$ 


RHOLLIDAY,  Practical  Wireworker, 
•  2A,  Portobello  Terrace,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  London.  W.,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  Gardeners  who  are  about  to  have  their 
Garden  Walls  Wired  to  his  system  of  Wiring  Walls,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  for  neatness,  strength,  and  durability. 

For  Neatness,— Because  all  the  Wires  are  kept  perfectly  tight,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  Raidisseur. 

For  Strength, — Because  very  much  stronger  Wire  can  be  used, 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  horizontal  line  by  the 
branches  of  trees. 

For  Durability, — Because  being  able  to  use  the  strong  Wire,  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  eaten  through  with  the  galvanism  as  the  thin  Wire, 
as  used  in  the  French  system. 

The  above  Engraving  is  an  example  o(  our  system  of  Wiring  Garden 
Walls.  We  have  recently  completed  the  Wiring  of  the  New  Garden 
Walls  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House.  The  Walls  are 
12  feet  high  and  753  yards  long,  wired  on  both  sides;  making  a  total 
length  01  1506  yards, — our  system  being  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Conservatory  Wirework, 
Rabbit  Proof  Hurdle  Fencing,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  as 
above. 


GALVANISED 

WROUGHT-IRON    FITTINGS 

For  Wiring  Walls  for  the  purpose  of 

Training  Fruit  Trees 

on   the   French  system,  and  as   recommended  by   Mr. 

W.  Robinson,    F.L.S.,  in  his  new  work,    "The   Parks, 

Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris." 

By  this  system  nails  and  shreds  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
walls  are  not  injured,  and  no  harbour  is  afforded  to  small  insects. 
The  tying  of  the  Fruit  Trees  is  effected  in  one-fifth  of  the  time 
required  by  the  old  system.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it 
can  easily  be  applied  to  any  walls  by  inexperienced  hands. 


Prices  of  Materials  : — 

GALVANISED    RAIDISSEURS,    for    tightening    the 

Wires — one  of  these  required  for  each  line  of  Wire. 


No.  goo, 


t\s.  per  dozen. 


GALVANISED  WALL  EYES,  6d.  per  dozen. 
GALVANISED      TERMINATING       HOLDFASTS, 

2s.  per  dozen, 
GALVANISED  WIRE,  zs.  6d.  and  35.  per  100  yards. 

Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above,  and 
of  Fittings  for  Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical 
principles,  free  on  appplication  to 

BARNARB,    BISHOP  &  BARNARDS, 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich. 


THOMAS'S 

GALVANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 

FITTINGS  for  WIRING  WALLS 

For  the  purpose  of  Training  Fruit  Trees 

on  the  French  system,  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
F.  L.S. ,  editor  of  The  Garden,  and  author  of  "  The  Farks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris." 


TRICES  OF  MATERIALS.  1Vr  lIo,. 

Galvanized  Raidisseurs,  for  tightening  the  Wires;  one   t,   ■/. 

required  for  each  line  of  wire -I    ° 

Galvanized  Terminating  Holdfasts »    ° 

Galvanized  Wall  F.yes °    " 

Galvanized  Wire    ..         ..    per  100  yards.  ?.<..  a*,  <*/.  and    30 
Illustrated  Lists,  with  full  particulars  of  the  above  and  Fittings  for 
Espalier  Trainers,  on  very  economical  principles,  free  on  application. 

5  Per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  cash  on  enters 
amounting  to  20s.  and  upwards.  Special  quotations  for  larger 
quantities. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO., 

PADDINGTON   WIREWORKS, 
285  and  362,    EDGWARE    ROAD,    LONDON,    W. 

^  Illustrated   and   Priced   Catalogues  of  every  de- 
scription of  Horticultural  Wirework  on  application. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A   NEIV  SERIES.— JAN.  1874. 


THE 


Agricultural  Gazette 

A    JOURNAL    FOR 

LANDOWNERS   AND    TENANT  FARMERS. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


On  Saturday,  January  3,   1874,  will  be  published, 

The  FIRST   NUMBER  of  a  NEW   SERIES  of  THE   AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE. 


A 


FTER  thirty  years'  association  with  "THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE" 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  will  for  the  future  stand  alone,  and  the  double 
space  at  its  disposal  will  be  occupied  with  matters  strictly  Agricultural. 


Full  Market  Reports. 

Prices,  Sales,  &c. 

Universal  Intelligence 
and  Correspondence, 

Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies, 

Estates  and  Farms, 

A  Veterinary  Editor, 

The  Poultry  Yard, 
Apiary,  and  Garden, 

Reviews  of  Books, 

Special  Reports. 

Botany,      Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
Entomology, 
Natural    History, 

&c.  &c. 

Agricultural  Machinery. 
Patents  and  Inventions. 
Illustrations. 


FULL  MARKET  REPORTS,  both  Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  will  be  given 
Accurate  accounts  of  Prices,  Sales,  and  Business  Transactions  of  all  kinds,  will  be 
published  every  week. 

INTELLIGENCE  in  any  way  affecting  Agriculturists,  or  interesting  to  them, 
will  be  carefully  collected  and  made  known.  Correspondents  have  been  secured  in 
every  county.  Separate  editorial  departments  have  been  established  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Reports  will  be  periodically  received  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  Farmers'  Clubs, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  —their  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  and  Discussions— will  be 
reported  fully  and  with  promptitude. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ESTATE  OR  FARM  will  receive  atten- 
tion—Land Agency,  Estate  Equipment,  Forestry,  Farm  Buildings,  Roads,  Fences 
Cottages— Live  Stock,  Plants,  and  Implements  of  the  Farm— Drainage,  Tillage,  and 
Manuring  of  the  Soil. 

A  VETERINARY  EDITOR  has  been  secured. 

Departments  relating  to  the  POULTRY  YARD,  the  APIARY,  and  the 
GARDEN  of  the  Farm  will  be  under  separate  professional  direction. 

REVIEWS  will  be  published  of  all  Books  claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Farmer. 

REPORTS  of  noteworthy  Estates,  Farms,  Herds,  Flocks,  and  Factories  will  be 
given  from  week  to  week. 

Teachers  and  students  of  the  several  sciences  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  inte- 
rested—BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ENTOMOLOGY,  NATURAL 
HISTORY — will  be  constant  contributors. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  manu- 
facture.    Improvements  in  Machines  will  be  reported — New  inventions  made  known 

Patents  discussed — and  the  Implement  Factories  of  the  country  described — Engravings, 
always  necessary  in  such  cases  for  intelligible  description,  will  be  given  without  stint  °  ' 

No  expense  will  be  spared  in  ILLUSTRATIONS— wherever  they  can  be  of  use. 
Not  only  Implements,  but  Plants,  Weeds,  varieties  of  Cultivated  Crops,  &c.  ;  and 
animals — breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  also  Poultry,  Insects,  General 
Natural  History;  and  Buildings — Farmhouses,  Homesteads,  Cottages;  Photographs 
Illustrative  of  Country  Life  and  Occupations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad : — all  these 
will_  provide  subjects  for  the  Engraver.  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Noteworthy 
Agriculturists  will  also  occasionally  be  given. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE  professes  no  Party  Politics;  but  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  any  subject  affecting  the  Position  or  Relations  of  those  whose 
Professional  Organ  it  desires  to  be.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  Independent, 
excepting  only  of  such  rules  as  govern  honourable  men.  And  nothing  that  affects  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  Landowner,  the  Tenant-Farmer,  or  the  Labourer,  will  be 
excluded  from  its  Columns. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     PAYABLE     IN     ADVANCE, 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Three  Months,  5s. ;   Six  Months,  9s.  9d. ;    Twelve  Months,  19s.  6d. 

P.O.O.    TO   BE  MADE   PAYABLE   AT   THE   KING  STREET   POST  OFFICE,   W.C,  To  WILLIAM   RICHARDS. 
Publishing  Office,  and  Office  for  Advertisements  : 

7,    CATHERINE    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C 
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SIX   MEDALS   AWAEDED    TO 

JAMES   GIBBS  AND   COMPANY, 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

PATENT    AMMONIA-FIXED     GUANO, 

THE    CHEAPEST    AND    BEST    MANURE    IN     USE. 

Consumers  are  warned  that  none  is  Genuine  unless  the  Bags  bear  the  Trade  Mark,  and  are  secured  with  a  Leaden  Seal.     Also, 

GIBBS'  BONE,  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIAL  MANURES,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

AND      IN      THE      HIGHEST      CONDITION. 


PARTICULARS     OF 

JAMES     GIBBS    AND     COMPANY, 

Works  — VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E.,  and  CATTEDOWN,  PLYMOUTH.  Offices— 16,  MARK  LANE,   LONDON,  E.C. 


OR     THEIR    AGENTS. 


PERUVIAN     GOVERNMENT     GUANO. 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO., 

Of  EAST   INDIA   AVENUE,  and  15,  LEADENHALL   STREET,   LONDON, 

Hereby  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  now  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES  of  this  GUANO 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  is  ,£13  per  ton,  for  lots  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  or  £14  $s.  per  ton  for  any 
smaller  quantity.     Prompt  cash,  per  ton  in  bags,  gross  weight,  at  any  of  their  Depots. 


Furthe 


particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  them  or  to  their  Agents : 
13,    Rumford 


Messrs.  J.  H.  SCHRODER   and  CO. 
Place,  Liverpool 

Messrs.  WM.    SMITH   and   CO.,     10,     Corn    Street, 
Bristol,  and  at  King's  Lynn 


Messrs.  EDWARDS,  WINKLEY  AND  CO.,  160,  High 
Street,  Hull 

Mr.  J.  CAMERON  SWAN,  1,  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-. 
on-Tyne. 


DISSOLVED     PERUVIAN    GUANO, 

Prepared  by  OHLENDORFF  &  CO., 

LONDON,   ANTWERP,    HAMBURG,  and  EMMERICH-on-RHINE. 

Guaranteed  to  contain  Nitrogen  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  Ammonia  ;  20  per  cent- 
of  soluble  Guano  Phosphates  ;  4  per  cent,  of  insoluble  Guano  Phosphates. 

Price: — ,£14  per  ton,  for  30  tons  and  upwards;  £1$  per  ton,  for  lots  under  30  tons. 
Delivered  free  at  any  of  their  Depots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  cash. 

This  Manure  is  prepared  from  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  GUANO.  The  result  of  its 
special  treatment  is,  that  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  the  phosphates  in  the  raw  Guano  rendered  soluble,  and  the 
Manure  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  free  dry  powder. 

It  loses  nothing  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  offered  to  the  Farmer  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  richest,  and,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  guaranteed 
Manure  at  present  in  the  market.  Its  fertilising  properties  are  such  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  derive  the 
greatest  economical  advantage  from  the  use  of  Guano.  OHLENDORFF  and  CO. 


Officcs- 


•110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  Works — At  Plaistow,  near  Victoria  Docks. 

Depots — In  London,  at  the  above  Works,  and  at  the  principal  Outports. 


'THE     MEDAL" 

at  Manchester, 

Sept.,  1873. 


THE 


I  SPECIAL  MEDAL 
I     at    Birmingham, 
June,  1872. 


INTERNATIONAL  BEST  BOILER 


DEARDS 


PATENT, 


r  Awarded 


Both  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional. 

Two    Medals     in     Fifteen     Months. 
For  Prices  and  particulars  enclose  two  stamps  to 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  DEARDS,  "LiRBSBtSSr  1  &  2,  Garden  Terrace,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Adopted  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgcworth,  and,  upon  application,  may  be  thoroughly  inspected. 


ET.  ARCHER'S  "FRIGI  DOMO."- Patronised 
•  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  Windsor  Castle  and  Frogmnre 
Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  late  Sir 
T.  Paxton  for  the  Crystal  Palace;  Royal  Gardens,  Kew;  Professor 
I.indley  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 

MADE  OF  PREPARED  HAIR  AND  WOOL. 
A  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature 
where  it  is  applied.     It  is  adapted  for  all  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  purposes. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WINDS  and  MORNING  FROSTS. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  NETTING,  a  yards  wide,  u.W.  per  yard. 

"FRIGI  DOMO"  CANVAS. 

Two  yards  wide u.  lod.  per  yard  run, 

Three  yards  wide 3*.  per  yard. 

Four  yards  wide 31,  iorf.  per  yard. 

ELISHA  T.  ARCHER,  only  Maker  of  "  Frig*  Domo,"  3,  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.G.,  and  of  all  Seedsmen  in  Iondon  or  the  Country. 
NOTICE.-REMOVED  FROM  7,  GREAT  TRINITY  LANE. 


RUSSIA    MATS,    for  Covering  Garden  Frames.  - 
ANDERSON'S   TAGANROG   MATS   are  the   cheapest   and 
most  durable.    Price  List,  which  gives  the  size  of  every  class  of  Mat, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
JAS.  T.  ANDERSON,  7, Commercial  Street, Shoreditch, London 

RUSSIA  MATS.- A  large  stock  of  Archangel  and 
Pctersburgh,  for  Covering  and  Packing.  Second  sized  Arch- 
angel, tooi,;  Pctersburgh,  601.  and  801.;  superior  close  Mat,  \-~,s  ,  501., 
and  531.;  packing  Mats,  201.,  301.,  and  351.  per  100;  and  every  other 
description  of  Mats  at  equally  low  prices,  at 

J.  BLACKBURN  and  SONS,  Russia  Mat  and  Sack  Warehouse, 
4  and  S,  Wormwood  Street,  E.C.  

F~    OWLER'S     PATENT     STEAM"    PLOUGH 
and    CULTIVATOR    may   be    SEEN    at    WORK    in    every 
Agricultural  County  in  England. 

For  particulars  apply  to  JOHN    FOWLER  AND  CO.,  71,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. ;  and  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 


G 


I    S    H    U    R 

COMPOUND. 


S   T 


Used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Gardeners  since  1859,  against 
Red  Spider,  Mildew,  Thrips, 
Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight,  in 
solutions  of  from  1  to  2  ounces 
to  the  gallon  0/  soft  water,  and 
of  from  4  to  16  ounces  as  a 
Winter  Dressing  for  Vines  and 
Fruit  Trees.  Has  outlived  many 
preparations  intended  to  super' 
sede  it. 

Sold  Retail  by  Seedsmen,  in 
boxes,  if. ,  35. ,  and  ior.  6d. 


Magni- 
fied. 


Wholesale  by 

PRICE'S  PATENT 

CANDLE  COMPANY 

(Limited), 
Battersea,  London,  S.W. 


PATENT  VERMIN  ASPHYXIATOR. 

List  of  Agcnls,  Descriptive  Pamphlet,   Prices,  full  In- 
structions and  Testimonials,  post  free  on  application  to 
JOHN  WATTS  &  CO., 
6,    BROAD    WEIR,     BRISTOL. 


By  Royal  Af>/>owtment. 
To  ft    -g™    ^  To   the 

Her  Majesty,  yy&i^*\'$r*<s        Prince  of  Wales, 

By    Special    Warrant,      J^&^P^Ta      cy     Special     Warrant, 

dated   December  27,  1865.    fc^fcai^V^a  dated   February   10,  1866, 

DAY,     SON     &     HEWITT, 

Original  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

STOCKBREEDERS'    MEDICINE    CHESTS, 

For  all  Disorders  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  and 
the  Inventors  of  the  first  Animal  Medicines  ever  known  as  Day's. 
These  Chests  contain  the  eelebrared 
"CHEMICAL    EXTRACT,"  for  Wounds.  Swollen  Udders,  &c. 
"GASEOUS  FLUID,"  for  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  and  all  Pains. 
"  RED    DRENCHES,"  for  Cleansing  the  Blood,  and  for  Fevers. 
"RED    PASTE   BALLS,"  for  Conditioning  Horses. 

Prices,  with  Key  to  Farriery,  £2  i6j.  6d.,  and  £6  6s. 

Each    preparation  can  be  had  separately,  carriage  paid. 

Used  throughout  the  United   Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  and 

awarded  "  Certificate  of  Merit"  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 

of  Victoria,  Australia,  Spring  Exhibition,  1871. 

DAY,  SON~&HEWITT, 

92,  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SIR  J.  PAXTON'S  HOTHOUSES 
for    the   MILLION  are  Simple,  Cheap, 
and  Portable. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free. 
HEREMAN  and  MORTON,  14,  Tichborne 
Street,     Regent    Quadrant,    W.,     Horticultural 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers. 


Rosher's  Garden  Edging  Tiles. 


THE  above  and  many  other  PATTERNS 
are  made  in  materials  of  great  durability.  The  plainer 
sorts  arc  especially  suited  for 
KITCHEN  GARDENS, 
they  harbour  no  Slugs 
Insects,  take  up  little  roo 
and,  once  put  down,  incur  no 
further  labour  or  expense,  as 
do  "grown"  Edgings,  conse- 
quently being  much  cheaper. 
GARDEN  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  Src.,  in  Artificial  Stone,  very 
durable  and  of  superior  finish,  and  in  great  variety  of  design. 

F  KOSHER  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Black- 
friars,  S.E.;  King's   Road. Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Kingsland  Road,  E. 

Agents  for  LOOKER'S  PATENT  "ACME  FRAMES,"  PLANT 
CoVEKS  and  PROPAGATING  BOXES;  also  for  FOX  LEY'S 
PATENT  BEADED  GARDEN  WALL  BRICKS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  free  by  post.     The  Trade  supplied. 

ORNAMENTAL  PAVING  TILES 
for  Conservatories,  Halls,  Corridors,  Balconies,  &c,  from 
31.  per  square  yard  upwards  Pattern  Sheets  of  plain  or  more 
elaborate  designs,  with  prices,  sent  fur  selection 

Will  IE  GLAZED  TILES,  for  Lining  Walls  of  Dairies,  Larders, 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Baths,  &c  Grooved  and  other  Stable  Paving  of 
great    durability,    Wall  Copings,    Drain    Pipes  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds. 

Roofing  Tiles  in  great  variety,  Slates,  Cements,  &c, 

F.  KOSHER  and  CO.,  Brick  and  Tile  Merchants. 
See  addresses  above. 


SILVER  SAND,  fine  or  coarse  grain  as  desired. 
Prices  by  Post  per  Ton  or  Truck  Load,  on  Wharf  in  London 
or  delivered  direct  from  Fits  to  any  Railway  Station.  Samples  of 
Sand  free  by  post. 

FLINTS  and  BRICK  BURRS  for  Rockeries  or  Ferneries.    KENT 

PEAT  or  L<  'AM  supplied  at  lowest  rates  in  any  quantities. 

F.  ROSHER  and  CO.— Addresses  see  above. 

N.B.    Orders   promptly  executed   by    Rail   or  to  Wharves. 

A  liberal  discount  to  ihe  Trade. 
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GREEN'S     PATENT 

WROUGHT-IRON     HOT-WATER     BOILERS, 

WITH    SHELVES    AND    HOLLOW    GRATE    BARS. 

They  arc  specially  adapted  for  heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools, 
Public  Buildings,  Entrance  Halls,   Warehouses,   Workshops,  &c,  dfc. 


CROSS  SECTION. 


LONGITUDINAL    SECTION. 


FRONT    ELEVATION. 


These  Bjilers  are  the  Neatest,  Cheapest,  most  Effective,  and  Durable  of  any  that  have  yet  been  invented, 

and  are  used  by  the — - 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  at  South  Kensington  and  Chiswick  Gardens; 
Messrs.   HENDERSON  and  SON,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W.  ;    and, 
Mr.  JOHN   WILLS,  of  the  Melbourne  and  Old   Brompton  Nurseries,   London. 

TO    EACH    OF    WHOM    BEFEBENCE    IS    KINDLY    PEBMITTED. 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LISTS    Free    on    application    to 

THOMAS     GREEN    &    SON, 
SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS  ;   and  54  and  55,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E 


S.  Owens  &  Co., 

HYDRAULIC      ENGINEERS, 

WHITEFRIARS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    IMPBOVED    SELF-ACTING    HYDBATJLIC    BAM. 

This  useful  Self-acting  Apparatus,  which  works  day  and  night  without  needing  attention,  will  raise  water 
to  any  height  or  distance,  without  cost  for  labour  or  motive  power,  where  a  few  feet  fall  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
suited  for  supplying  Public  or  Private  Establishments,  Farm  Buildings,  Railway  Stations,  &c. 


No.  49.     GARDEN  ENGINES,  of  all  sizes,  in  Oak  or  Galvanized  Iron  Tubs. 

No.  S4*.  THE    CASSIOBURY    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER,    as    designed  for  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

No.  44.    WROUGHT-IRON  PORTABLE  PUMPS  of  all  sizes. 
No.    4.     CAST-IRON  GARDEN,  YARD,  or  STABLE  PUMPS. 


37.     DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  for  Horse,  Hand,  Steam,  or  other  Power. 
No.  63.     PORTABLE  IRRIGATORS  with  Double  or  Treble  Barrels  for  Horse  or 

Steam  Power. 

No.  46a.  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  ACTION   PUMPS  on  BARROW  for  Watering 

Gardens,  &c 

No.  49a.  GALVANIZED  SWING  WATER  CARRIERS,  for  Garden  use. 

No.  50  and  34a.     FARM  and  MANSION  FIRE  ENGINES  of  every  description. 

No.  38.  PORTABLE  LIQUID  MANURE  PUMPS,  on  Legs,  with  Flexible  Suction. 

S.  OWENS  AND  CO.  Manufacture  and  Erect  every  description  of  Hydraulic  and  General  Engineers'  Work  for  Mansions,  Farms,  &c,  comprising  PUMPS,  TURBINES, 
WATER  WHEELS,  WARMING  APPARATUS,  BATHS,  DRYING  CLOSETS,  GAS  WORKS,  Apparatus  for  LIQUID  MANURE  distribution.  FIRE  MAINS, 
HYDRANTS,  HOSE  PIPES,  &c,  &c.  Particulars  taken  in  any  fart  of  the  Country.    Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUES       CAN       BE       HAD       ON       APPLICATION. 


No.  39*.  IMPROVED  HOSE  REELS  for  Coiling  up  Long  Lengths  of  Hose  for 

Garden  use. 
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PATENT    GLASS     CUTTER 

(a  substitute  for  the  Glaziers'  Diamond). 
Protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent. 


ytrtT 

Price,  5-t.  6d.  each  ;    by  post,  $s.  Sd. 


3$ 


Sold  by  the  North  British  Glass  Company, 

Sole  Agent— WILLIAM  RAMSEY, 

83  and  84,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations, 


B 


URNEY'S       PATENT      SOLID       CORNERS. 
Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


BURNEY  and  CO.,  Millwall  Docks,  London,  E.,  Sole  Makers  of 
SHIPS*  TANKS  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Only  holders  of  Prize  Medals  for  CISTERNS  and  CATTLE 
TROUGHS,  with  Registered  Safe  Edge,  &c. 


N. 


VOICE'S  NEW  PATENT.— All  particulars  and 
Price  List  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to 


N.  VOICE,  Horticultural   Builder  and   Patentee;   Works,  Horley 
Surrey.  N.B.— AGENTS  WANTED. 


w 


H.  LASCELLES,    Horticultural    Builder, 

•    Finsbury  Steam  Joinery  Works,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


Estimates  given  on  application  for   GREENHOUSES  and    CON- 
SERVATORIES of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  design. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS  and  BOXES.         Each.—  t.  d. 

3  feet  by  4  feet  Lights,  2  inches  thick,  unglazed 36 

„  ,,       glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass  ,,    70 

6  feet    m  ,,       z  inches  thick,  unglazed 50 

„  , ,  glazed,  16-oz.  good  sheet  glass     . .  12    6 

Portable  Box  containing   one  6  feet   by   4  feet    Light,   painted 

four  coats,  ready  for  use 30    0 

Portable  Box  containing  two  ditto,  6  feet  by  8  feet     '  ..         ..55     o 
Sole    Agent    and    Manufacturer  of  RICHARDSON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  for  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 


A  Crop  of  Fruit  in  Spite  of  Frost. 


pA 


RHAM'S  PATENT  GLASS 


wrought  iron  Framing,  complete  with 
stays  and  screws  lor  fixing  to  wood  plugs, 
and  fitted  with  hooks  in  front  for  netting, 
^  ensures  a  good  crop  wherever  used. 
Price,  complete  with  glass  2  feet  wide, 
21.  6d. ;  3  feet  wide,  31.  qd.  per  foot  run. 
See  Testimonials.  Prospectus  two 
stamps. 

W.  PARHAM,Northgate  Works,  Bath; 
London  Showrooms,  280,  Oxford  Street, 
W.  Specimens  to  be  seen  at  either  ot 
these  addresses. 

V  Illustrated  CATALOGUES  of  W.  Parham's  Patent  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  without 
putty,  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps. 

KEEP    OUT    THE    FROST. 

WILLIAM      H.     HONEY'S 
PORTABLE 

VAPORISING  STOVES, 

To  Burn  Kerosene  or  any  mineral  oil 

They  will  burn  for  24  hours  at  a  cost  ol 
id.  for  three  hours. 

They  require  no  attention  beyond  re- 
plenishing the  oil. 

Suitable  for  Greenhouses,  Conserva- 
tories, Halls,  Bedrooms,  &c. 

They  will  not  injure  the  most  tender 
Exotics,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  inju- 
rious to  health, 

Prices,  in  block  tin,  301.;  in  copper,  501. 
Either  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order. 

To  be  seen  in  operation  at 

WILLIAM  H.  HONEY'S, 

263,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Catalogues  free. 


JAMES     GRAY, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturer, 


30  and  31,  DANVERS  STREET,  PAULTON  SQUARE  : 
289,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


and 


PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  given  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  in  Wood  or  Iron 
HEATING  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most  improved  principles,  &c. 
PRICED  LISTS  forwarded  on  application  oi 

GRAY'S     OVAL     TUBULAR     BOILER, 

STEVENS'  TRENTHAM  IMPROVED  CORNISH  BOILER, 

MISS    MALING'S    PATENT    INDOOR    PLANT    CASES,    &c,    &c. 

Other  descriptions  of  BOILERS,  including  the  most  improved  forms  of  SADDLE  BOILERS,  and  HOT-WATER 

PIPES  and  CASTINGS  in  great  variety,  always  kept  in  stock. 

«•   TENDERS  given  for  HEATING  CHURCHES  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  every  description. 


DROMORE  HEATING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  COMPENSATING  SYSTEM 

FOR    HEATING    HORTICULTURAL    AND    OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  apparatuses  are 
now  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  three  countries  ; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  One  at  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's,  Hatfield,  Herts,  which  heats 
nearly  7000  feet  of  j-inch  piping,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  well-known  Gardener  there,  states,  "that  it  is 
working  to  his  entire  satisfaction."  Mr.  Bennett 
kindly  offers  to  show  it  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  system.  Another  apparatus,  at  Kylemore  Castle, 
County  Galway,  seat  or  Milchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P., 
beats  5000  feet  ot  4-inch  piping;  Mr.  Gamier,  the 
Manager  of  these  extensive  Gardens,  sent  me  a  very 
flattering  report  of  the  apparatus ;  he  proposes 
eventually  to  connect  8339  feet  of  piping  to  it,  and 
states  that  it  will  not  only  sav«  trie  entire  cost  of 
fuel,  but  will  actually  leave  a  profit  of  £156  per 
annum  :  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting;  report  will  be 
sent  post  free  to  anyone  on  application.  Another 
apparatus  is  at  work  at  Niddne  House,  Liberton, 
near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  o)  A.  Wauchope,  Esq. ;  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  Gardener,  who  is  well-known  in 
Scotland,  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  it ;  he 
also  will  kindly  show  it  to  any  one  who  calls  upon  him. 
Several  more  are  at  work,  and  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  many  more  are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms 
ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  Post  Free  on  application. 

JOHN    COWAN   and   CO.,   40,   LOWER   ORMOND    QUAY,    DUBLIN. 

jtdT    I'lease  observe  the  Address. 


T.  G.  Messenger, 

CONTRACTOR,     MIDLAND    HORTICULTURAL     BUILDING 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Patrons  and  the  Public  generally,  that  since  his  recent  disastrous  fire  he  has  erected 
new,  more  extensive,  and  commodious  works,  fitted  with  the  best  steam-power  machinery,  for  the  constructionjof 
Horticultural  Buildings  in  wood  or  iron,  plain  or  ornamental,  of  any  required  dimensions.  T.  G.  Messenger  is 
now,  therefore,  in  a  position,  from  his  great  facilities  and  experience,  to  carry  out  with  dispatch  and  in  the  best 
manner,  at  moderate  cost,  the  orders  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted.  Glasshouses  erected  on  Messenger's  Patent 
principles  are,  owing  to  mechanical  arrangements,  very  strong,  most  durable,  light,  elegant;  perfect  efficiency  for 
purpose  intended  is  guaranteed  ;  are  economical  in  cost  and  maintenance.  Hot-water  engineering  in  all  its  branches. 
Messenger's  Patent  Hot-water  Boilers,  Flexible  Jointed  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Valves,  are  now  in  use  in  many 
thousands  of  instances,  with  the  greatest  success.  Particulars  on  application. 
Plans  and  Estimates  forwarded.    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon.    The  Plans  of  Architects  and  others  carried  out. 

A  richly  Illustrated  CATALOGUE  forwarded  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  33  Stamps. 


THE   THAIES  BANK  IRON   COMPANY 

(Successors  to  Lynch  White), 

OLD   BARGE  WHARF,   UPPER   GROUND  STREET,   LONDN,   S.E., 

Have  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the  Trade  of 


HOT-WATER 
BOILERS, 


PIPES 
CONNECTIONS, 


AND  ALL   CASTINGS   FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

They  are  this  enabled  to  offer  these  Goods  at  Low  Prices,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  cost  oj  all  kinds  of  Iron. 


GOLD  MEDAL  BOILER  (Birmingham,  1872).       PATENT  EXCELSIOR  BOILER  (1871). 

HOT-WATER   APPARATUS   ERECTED    COMPLETE. 
PRICE  LIST  on  application;    or,  Six  Stamps  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.' 
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LABELS,  LABELS.-PARCHMENT  or  CLOTH 
LABELS.— Tree  or  Plant  Labels,  punched  parchment,  4  inches 
lone.  4*.  per  1000,  or  10.000  for  351.,  cash  on  delivery.  Sample  Label 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Orders  delivered  free  in  London  by 
JOHN   FISHER  and  CO.,  Label  Works,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Indestructible  Terra-Cotta  Plant  Markers. 

MAW  and  CO.'S  PATENT.— Prices.  Printed 
Patterns,  and  Specimens  sent  post  free  on  application  ;  also 
Patterns  of  Ornamental  Tile  Pavements  for  Conservatories,  Lntrance 
Halls,  &c.      MAW  and  CO.,  Bent  hall  Works,  Broseley. 


The  New  Imperishable  Labels. 

FK.  BELL'S  (late  Bell  &  Thorpe's)  WHITE 
•  METAL  GARDEN  LABELS,  with  Raised  Blackfackd 
Letters,  are  the  only  Indestructible  Labels  ever  introduced. 
Specimens  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 

F.  K.  BELL,  Stratford-on-Avon.       __ 


Reduced  Prices. 

THE     CELEBRATED    GRANITIC    PAINT. 
Manufactured  Solely  and  Only  by  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composi- 
tion and  Granitic  Paint  Company. 

For  Price  Lists,   Testimonials,  and  Patterns  of  Colours,  apply  to 
THOMAS  CHILD, Manager,  39.A,  King  William  Street,  London, L.C. 

THE  SILICATE  ZOPISSA  COMPOSITION. 
To  CURE  DAMP  in  WALLS,  and  PRESERVE  STONE,  &c, 
from  DECAY,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  Manufactured  Solely  and  Only 
bv  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  and  Granitic  Paint  Company, 
Colourless,  and  in  all  Colours. 

For  Particulars    and   Testimonals    apply   to   THOMAS    CHILD, 
Manager,  39A,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

>ARTON'S     PATENT   STABLE    and    HARNESS 
ROOM  FITTINGS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  of  GROWING  FRUIT  and 
FLOWERS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fountains,  Southacrc, 
Brandon,  being  a  practical  combination  of  Vinery ■  Orchard  House, 
and  Conservatory,  as  now  worked  in  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Chiswick.     Fourth  edition,  illustrated. 

Free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office, 
171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  or  to  the  Author. 


Just  Published,  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE:  con- 
taining every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest  Roses  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time.  By  John  Cranston.  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Price  1*.  td.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  postage  stamps. 


Rooms  can  be   supplied  with 
HARNESS 


Gentlemen  altering  their  Harries: 
BARTONS  newly-improved  IRON  SADDLE  and 
BRACKETS.  They  preserve  the  harness,  keep  it  in  shape,  are  li^ht 
and  very  durable.  The  new  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for 
1873  sent  for  six  stamps. 

For  alteration  of  Stables,  a  competent   person  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  to  inspect  and  give  Estimates. 

JAMES  BARTON.  Ironworks,  370,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


THE    CULTIVATOR.— A    Portuguese    Monthly 
Agricultural   Journal,    which    circulates  in    Portugal   and   her 
Possessions,  and  in  the  Principal  Towns  of  the  Uracils. 

This  Paper  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  every 
description  of  industry  and  of  every  article  of  consumption  111  the 
countries  and  places  above  mentioned.  _       ... 

Advertising  charges,  $d.  per  square  inch,  Translation  included. 
Ten  per  cent.   Discount  for  six  months;  20  per  cent.  Discount  for 
twelve  months,  if  paid  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

Notice. 

(By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.) 
To  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT   MAKERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN, FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

A  DAMS  AND  FRANCIS  INSERT  ADVERTISE- 
XjL  MENTS  in  all  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Periodicals. 
List  of  London  Papers  on  application. 

ADAMS  and  FRANCIS,  Advertisement  Agents,  59.  F1«*  St.,  EC- 


To  Horticultural  Societies  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  Fifteen  Volumes  of  the  GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE    and    AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE,    1841- 


1855,  half  bound,  all  in  capital  condition 

ALPHA,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Co 


Price  £10  iu. 

nt  Garden,  W.C. 


FOR       SALE,     very    Cheap,     Twelve      Years 
GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE— 1857  to  1868— clean,  complete 
(except      16     Numbers).       Also,      Eleven      Years'     GARDENERS' 
MAGAZINE— 1863  to  1873— clean,  complete  (except  five  numbers). 
GARDENER,  50,  Rotherfield  Street,  Islington,  N. 


Works  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Llndley. 

SCHOOL    BOTANY;    or.    The    Rudiments   of 
Botanical  Science.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half  bound,  with  400 
illustrations,  price  5$.  td. 

DESCRIPTIVE    BOTANY:    OR,  The  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self 
Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools.     Price  it. 

MEDICAL  and  CECONOMICAL  BOTANY;  or  An 
Account  of  the   Principal    Plants    employed    in    Medicine   or 
Domestic  (Economy.     In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price 

7*.  td. 

rpHF    VEGETABLE      KINGDOM;  OR.  The 

JL  Structure.  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System.  In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  price  36*.,  with 
upwards  of  soo  Illustrations. 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 
"The  Vegetable  Kingdom  contains,  among  a  large  quantity  ol 
plants  of  no  known  importance  to  man,  various  useful  species  employed 
in  medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  the  many  branches  of  domestic  ceconomy 
The  principal  part  of  those  which  can  be  brought  by  teachers  in 
Europe  under  the  notice  of  students,  or  which,  from  their  great 
importance,  deserve  to  be  among  the  earliest  subjects  of  study,  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  '  Vegetable  Kingdom  '  of  the  author,  with 
the  sequence  of  matter  departed  from  in  a  few  instances,  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  convenience  of  younger  students  would  be  consulted 
by  doing  so.  The  author  trusts  that  this  selection  will  be  found  to 
have  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  teachers  who  possess  reasonably 

extensive     mPlns      or      ill  suiting      thci.      Icctura.     and     all      Botanio 

Gardens,  may  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  species  which  are  men- 
tioned. A  small  selection  was  indispensable ;  firstly,  because  a 
greater  work  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
purchasers;  and  secondly,  because  experience  shows  us  that  those 
who  have  to  study  a  science  of  observation,  such  as  Botany,  require  to 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  limited 
number  of  objects." 
London  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  is., 

THE      AGRICULTURAL      LABOURER.      By    A 
Wykehamist.     Reprinted    from   Fraser's    Magazine.    With   a 
Preface  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


Wood's  Popular  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  about  140  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  (20  full  size  of  page},  price  21s.  cloth,  or  28*.  half-bound 
in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

HOMES    WITHOUT    HANDS;   a  Description    of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Prin- 
ciples of  Construction.     By  the  Rev.  J.  WOOD,  M.A. 

Works  by  the  same  Author. 

STRANGE    DWELLINGS:    A    Description     of    the 

Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  "  Homes  without  Hands," 
With  about  60  Illustrations."    Crown  8vo,  ?s.  (td. 

WOOD'S  BIBLE  ANIMALS  :   A  Description  of  every 

Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.     With  ico  Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo,  price  311. 

WOOD'S  INSECTS  at  HOME.  With  Frontispiece, 
21  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller  Illustrations  on 
Wood.     8vo,  price  21s. 

London:    LONGMANS,  GREEN    and  CO  ,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 

The  six-Shilling  Standard  Cookery-Book, 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  additional 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  6s.,  cloth. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 
freduced  to  a  system  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  series  of  carefully 
tested  Recipes,!  in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other 
eminent  writers  have  been  as  much  as  possible  applied  and  explained. 
By  Eliza  Acton 


much  enlarged  edition  of 
this  useful  collection  of  recipes 
has  lately  been  published.  The 
preface  seems  particularly  worth 
attention;  it  deprecates  the  waste 


so  common  in  kitchens,  yet  shows 
good  cookery  to  be  desirable  for 
persons  of  limited  income  as  well 
as  for  the  wealthy." 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


*»*  Of  this  popular  Cookery-Book  about  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
five  Thousand  (125,000)  Copies  have  been  sold. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Discount  varying  from  20  to  50  per  Cent. 

BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS 
and  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS.— The  largest  and  best 
selected  Stock  of  New  and  Modern  Books  in  London,  together  with 
a  well  selected  Stock  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services, 
Carte  de  Visite  Albums,  &c,  conveniently  displayed  in  Show  Rooms, 
and  may  be  viewed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  purchaser.  The  utmost 
Discount  allowed  for  Cash.     Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

S.  and  T.  GILBERT,  the  Original  Free  Trade  and  Discount 
Booksellers,  36,  Moorgate  Street,  near  the  Railway  Station,  London, 
E.C.  (late  of  4,  Copthall  Buildings). 


MUDIE    &   SONS, 

News  Agents  and  Stationers, 

15,  Coventry  Street,  Haymarket,  London, W,, 

will  supply  the  New  Paper, 
"THE  AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE," 

at  the   following  rates,  payable  in  advance,  in- 
cluding   postage    to    any   part    of    the    United 
Kingdom  :  — Three   Months,   $s.  ;    Six   Months, 
cjs.  $d.  ;  Twelve  Months,  igs.  6d. 
Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  to  Mudie  &  SONS,  as  above. 

MUDIE  and  SONS  having  carried  on  the  Business 
of  GENERAL  NEWS  AGENTS  and  STATIONERS  for 
SIXTY  YEARS,  their  patrons  may  feel  assured  that  all  orders  with 
which  they  may  favour  them  will  receive  strictest  attention. 

As  the  regular  delivery  of  Newspapers  is  most  essential.  Mini  t:  Sc 
Sons  firint  the  entire  address  of  Subscribers  on  the  wrappers  (when 
ordered  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months),  thereby  ensuring  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  Papers  being  duly  received. 

Mudif.  &  Sons  supply  all  the  London  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
by  MORNING,  EVENING,  and  FOREIGN  MAILS,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Colonies,  and  all  Foreign  Countries. 

Advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  London  and  Country  Newspapers. 

Books  forwarded  (post  free)  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Remittance. 

Price  LISTS  ot  MUDIE'S  celebrated  PLAYING  CARDS,  SI  EEL 
PENS,  and  General  STATIONERY,  free  on  application. 


On  December  20  will  be  published, 
rn  h  e    NEW   QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE. 
JL  Price  25.  Cd. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 
Two  Talcs  of  considerable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each 
Number. 

The   Magazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to   Biography,  and  to 
Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

T he  New  Quarterly  Magazine  contains  more  printed   matter  than 
any  published  Magazine. 

Contents  of  Number  2. 
Travels  in  Portugal  (continued).     By  John  Latouchc. 
The  Author  of  "Evelina." 

Splendide  Mendax  :  a  Novel.     By  John  Danger  field. 
Rare  Pottery  and  Porcelain.     By  Ludwig  Rillcr. 
Sully:  Soldier  and  Statesman. 
Winter  in  Madeira. 
On  the  Stage  :  a  Story. 
Spiritualism  :  a  Note. 

London:    WARD,  LOCK  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster   Row. 


THE  SYDNEY  MAIL 

AND 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ADVERTISER. 


Contents : 

INTERCOLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWS. 

SPORTING  and  the  FIELD,  in  which  is  incorporated  BELL'S 

LIKE  in  SYDNEY. 
RECORD  of  RACES,  and  NOTES  on  the  TURF. 
CRICKET  and  AQUATICS. 
THE  FLORA  or  AUSTRALIA  (Drawn  and  Engraved  specially 

for  this  Journal). 
AGRICULTURE,  PASTORAL,  HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD  FIELDS  and  MINING  eenerally. 
STOCK  and  SHARE  REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 
TALES    by    POPULAR    ENGLISH    and    AUSTRALIAN 

AUTHORS. 
THE  FASHIONS.    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
INDOOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER.    THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 
SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  SYDNEY  MAIL  has  a  wide  circulation  through- 
out the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
&c.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


Subscription  in  advance,  £1  per  annum. 

Single  Copies,  \d.  ;    Stamped,  $d. 

Publishing  Office— Hunter  Street,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The  undermentioned  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agents  are  authorised  to  receive  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  SYDNEY 
MORNING  HERALD  and  SYDNEY  MAIL. 


London 


Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Bristol.. 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow 


Mr.  George  Street,  30,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Algar,  8,  Clement's  Lane,  Lom- 
bard Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  121,  Holborn 
Hill,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kirk,  90,  New  Street. 

Lee  &  Nightingale,  15,  North  John  Street. 

James  &  Henry  Grace,  Royal  Insurance 
Buildings. 

Robertson  &  Scott,  13,  Hanover  Street. 

W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  15,  Royal  Exchange 
Place. 


Copies  of  each  Journal  are  filed  at  the  above  Offices 
for  the  use  of  Advertisers. 


WANTED,  in  the  Wavertree  Nursery,  a  respectable 
Man  as  GROUND  FOREMAN— Address,  stating  age, 
experience,  and  wages  expected,  to  THOS.  DAVIES  and  CO., 
Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool. 

WANTED,   a  WORKING  FOREMAN,  for  a  small 
Nursery.     One  who  understands  Growing  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
— J.  TURNER,  37,  George  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  a  smart,  intelligent,  active  young  MAN, 
desirous  of  learning  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  under  the 
Foreman  of  that  department.  Also  ONE  tor  the  Rose  department. 
—State  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected,  to  FRANCIS  & 
ARTHUR  DICKSON  &  SONS,  "  Uptcm  "  Nurseries,  Chester. 


ARR    and    SUGDEN,     12,     King    Street,    Covert 

Garden,  W  C,  have  at  present  an  OPENING  for  a  young 
MAN,  who  has  just  completed  his  Apprenticeship  in  a  good  Pro- 
vincial Seed  Warehouse.  Must  be  a  neat  Writer.  Wages  21s.  per 
wc^lf  to  rnmmpnnf  with. 


'.Ill'       I. II  't      '      'I         11      .11    fll'.lll-M- 

week  to  commence  with. 


WANT  PLACES —Letters  to  be  Post  Paid. 

To  Gardeners  In  Want  of  Situations, 

Whose  CHARACTER  will  BEAR  STRICT  INVESTIGATION. 

THE  PINE-APPLE  NURSERY  COMPANY 
devote  special  attention  to  this  important  matter— proper  Men 
to  suitable  Situations.  For  a  GARDENER,  or  for  a  SITUATION, 
please  send  full  particulars  to  Mr.  JOHN  BESTER,  The  Pine- 
Apple  Nursery  Company,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


Situations. 

THE  REGISTER  for  LAND  STEWARDS, 
GARDENERS,  and  FORESTERS,  contains  the  NAMES  of 
■well -qualified  MEN  open  for  Situations  ;  no  name  admitted  without 
strict  investigation  as  to  character  and  ability.  Recommendations 
will  be  attended  to.-The  LAWSON  SEED  and  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  PRESS. — A  Gentleman,  of  large  experience  in 
Canvassing,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the  best  Advertisers, 
and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  on  the  Staff  of  a  first- ' 
class  Weekly,  is  DESIROUS  of  obtaining  another  ENGAGEMENT 
at  a  moderate  salary  and  good  commission.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences given. — C.  S.,  a,  Trinity  Terrace,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton, S. W. 


PROPAGATOR  (Hard  and  Soft-wooded).— Well  up  in 
the  profession,  Plants,  Grafting,  &c— A.  E.  C,  7,  James  Street, 
Alpha  Road,  Surbiton,  S.W. 


BAILIFF,  or  STEWARD,  to  take  the  full  Manage- 
ment of  any  Gentleman's  Estate. — Married,  experienced  ;  under- 
stands the  Management  of  Hops,  &c.  Disengaged  the  end  of 
December. — J.  C,  Badshot  Farm,  Farnham,  Surrey.  


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

SHOPMAN. — Middle-aged  ;  has  had  long  experience 
in    good    Retail    houses.     First-class    references.— T.    H.    C, 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN'S     .     LL     .    WHISKY. 
This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM    OF    IRISH   WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
finest  Cognac  Brandy.    Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL"  Whisky. 

Wholesale  Depot,  go,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


TH  E 
pronou 

the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.    U 


Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce, 
WORCESTERSHIR  E," 


pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "the  only  good  Sauce.'1    Improves 
T — :valled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


ASK  FOR  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  Bottles  and  Labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughputthe  World. .. 


a 


Grateful— C  omf orting. 

EP       P      S    '    S  CO 

BREAKFAST. 
"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  ' 
operations  of  digestion   ana  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills."— -Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the 
process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  &  Co.,  manufacturers  oi 
dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston  Road,  London." — See 
Article  in  Cassell's  Household  Guide. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold    by    Grocers    only    in    packets,    labelled 

JAMES    EPPS    AND    CO.,  HOMOEOPATHIC    CHEMISTS, 

18,  Threadncedle  Street,  and  170.  Piccadilly. 

orks  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  Euston  Road. 


Wo! 


I) 


INNEFORD'S      FLUID     MAGNESIA. 


The  best  remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion  ;  and  the  best  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.j 
and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

free  from  mercury, 

A  SAFE  FAMILY  APERIENT. 

In  boxes  at  u.  i}jd.,  «.  orf.,  At.  td.,  and  n». 

OCKLE'S      ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

FOR 

INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

OCKLE'S       ANTIBILIOUS       PILLS, 

in  use  by  all  classes 

SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

la  boxes  at  If.  t)id.,  '•■  id ■•  *>■  M-   *■>!  in. 
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CARTER'S  FINE  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 

Were  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  sow 

30  Acres 

IN 

THE     PARK 

OF    THE 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION, 

AND   THE 

BEAUTIFUL  TURF 

FROM 

CARTER'S  SEEDS 

was  pronounced  to   be  the 
best. 

WE  are  sure  the  readers  of  the  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE— superficial  and  studious  alike—  will  be  as  surprised  as  ourselves  at  the 
remarkable  ground  taken  by  another  House,  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  Carter's  Fine  Grass  Seeds  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  We  have  no 
wish  to  unnecessarily  prolong  the  discussion  of  this  question,  nor  would  we  desire  to  appropriate  an  honour  that  is  not  due  to  us ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  very  unjustifiable  reflections  that  have  been  cast  upon  our  previous  statements  ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  having  personally 
visited  the  Vienna  Exhibition  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  September,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts,  that  are  far 
more  reliable  than  "hearsay"  evidence  or  "imaginary"  circumstances. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  supplying  Carter's  Fine  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  for  use  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  the  London  and  Paris  Exhibitions,  and  also  for  the 
principal  English  and  European  Royal  Establishments,  we  in  the  month  of  November,  1872,  were  in  communication  with  the  Director  of  the  German  Gardens  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  large  quantity  of  Grass  Seeds  required  for  his  use,  and  over  which  the  Baron  Schwarz  Senborn  had  not  the 
slightest  control.  Since  that  date  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Carter's  Fine  Grass  Seeds  has  been  supplied  as  would  seed  down 
30  acres,  all  of  which  was  used,  producing  a  beautiful  Turf  that  was  indisputably  acknowledged  to  be  of  finer  quality  than  that 
produced  by  other  seeds  in  any  portion  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Exhibition  Park  under  the  control 
and  management  of  Baron  Schwarz  Senborn  was  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  Carter's  Seeds  that  he  applied  to  the  Director  of 
the  German  Gardens  for  some  of  Carter's  Fine  Grass  Seeds,  which  were  sown,  and  produced  splendid  Lawns  on  a  large  area  of  the  Austrian  portion  of 
the  Exhibition  Park,  in  front  of  the  Kunsthalle  or  Picture  Gallery,  and  elsewhere  ;  so  that  we  not  only  supplied  Carter's  Seeds  for  the  use  of  the 
Imperial  German  Commission,  but  also  for  the  Exhibition  Park  that  has  been  so  pointedly  alluded  to. 

We  will  now  refer  to  some  extracts  from  Letters  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Imperial  German  Nation,  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
the  beautiful  Turf  produced  by  Carter's  Grass  Seeds  : — 

May  30. — "The  Grass  Seeds  we  have  sown  are  flourishing  fine." 
"Carter's  Grass  Seeds  are  sown  " 
"1st,  On  four  different  parts  near  the  German  annexes." 
"2d,    Between  the  Industrial  Palace  and  Kunsthalle." 

"3d,    On  the  different  parts  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  Ground."       "  I  shall  be  glad  of  more  Grass  Seeds." 
We  have  personally  inspected  the  magnificent  Turf  to  which  the  Director  alludes. 

June  17. — "  Many  thanks  for  the  seeds  you  have  sent.  You  promised  to  send  some  more  Grass  Seeds.  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  at  once,  to  beat  Sutton 
"  &  Sons,  who  wrote  on  their  plot  that  they  were  the  only  one  who  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the  Exhibition  Park  with  Grass  Seeds  ;  but  I  had  soon  afterwards 
"  placed  Carter's  Tickets  on  the  most  prominent  places  where  your  seeds  are  sown.  We  have  now  a  fine  piece  of  Landscape  to  sow  with  Grass  Seeds,  close  to  the 
"  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  which  I  should  like  with  Carter's  Seeds  to  be  sown."  (This  was  done.)  "  Baron  Schwarz  told  me  you  had  written  to  him 
"  about  the  Grass  Seeds  you  have  delivered,  and  which  were  not  sown.  This  mistake  can  only  have  originated  through  Messrs.  Suttons'  arrogance,  but  you  will  see 
"  the  truth  of  it  in  the  Catalogue  *  I  send  you.  There  you  will  find  your  name  close  to  Messrs.  Suttons'." 
*  This  was  the  official  Jurors'  Catalogue,  published  by  authority,  and  in  which  the  names  of  James  Carter  &  Co.  and  another 
English  House  appeared  as  supplying  Grass  Seeds. 

We  come  now  to  several  other  misstatements  that  have  been  made,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  from  actual  observations,  that  the  Exhibition  Park,  exclusive  of 
the  large  area  sown  with  Carter's  Fine  Grass  Seeds,  was  not  all  laid  down  with  seeds  from  any  other  House,  but  that  several  Seed  Houses— most  fairly,  in  our  estimation— were 
allowed  to  supply  Grass  Seeds  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  names  of  these  houses  were  conspicuously  announced  on  their  respective  plots  of  grass. 

After  seeing  the  Letter  of  Baron  Schwarz  Senborn,  containing  so  many  misstatements,  and  evidently  written  without  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  that  we  maintain 
he  should  have  obtained  before  making  such  sweeping  and  unfounded  charges,  we  made  a  special  visit  to  Vienna,  and  during  an  interview  that  we  had  with  the 
Baron,  he  stated,  not  that  he  had  requested  an  English  House  to  supply  seed,  but  that  an  English  House  had  solicited  him  to  be 
allowed  to  supply  seeds  free  of  cost,  provided  they  were  given  the  exclusive  privilege. 
We  deem  it  desirable  to  correct  these  misstatements  as  they  appear. 

The  Imperial  German  Commission  were  greatly  surprised  and  annoyed  at  Baron  Schwarz  Senborn's  Letter  to  the  English  Press,  and  they  utterly  repudiate!  his 
authority  or  control  in  the  matter  of  Grass  Seeds  used  in  the  portion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  Ground  and  Park  allotted  to  the  German  Empire,  at  the  same  time  giving  us  a 
Letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  to  justify  us,  and  to  refute  the  unwarrantable  assertions  of  the  Director-General  :  — 

(Translation.)  "Vienna,  Sept.  21,  1873. 

"  Imperial  German  Commission,  Vienna  Exhibition,  No.  9,  Elisabethstrasse. 

"  Gentlemen, —  Whilst   we   express   our  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  supplying  us  zvith  Grass 

Seeds  for  the  German  Gardens  at  the  International  Exhibition  here,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Grass  Lawns 

made   with  your    Seeds   are    not   exceeded   in   perfection  and  good  quality  by  any  other  Grass  Lawns  in  the 

Exhibition ;   at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  communicate  to  you,  that,  besides  your  Firm,  no  other  English 

House  has  furnished  us  with  Grass  Seeds.  (Swicd)     "  STOCK  HART." 

"  To  Messrs.  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  and  BEALE.  "  The  German  Commission  for  the  International  Exhibition." 

Messrs.  Suttons'  statement  that  the  above  Letter  does  not  emanate  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  is  simply  untrue,  and  the  original  document  can 
be  seen  by  any  one  having  the  curiosity  to  call  at  our  Office. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  should  be  forced  to  make  so  many  exposures.  It  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  endeavours  have  been 
made  by  the  House  in  question  to  claim  honours  they  are  not  entitled  to,  for  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  at  the  Great  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867  Carter's  Fine  Grass  Seeds  were  the  only  English  Seeds  used  in  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  Grass  Lawns 
surrounding  the  Exhibition,  whilst  absolutely  not  a  grain  of  seed  was  supplied  by  Suttons'  House  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  yet  we  were  compelled  to  publish  telling 
facts  at  that  period  to  preserve  the  honours  we  had  then,  as  we  have  now,  fairly  gained. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 


Seedsmen    to    Her    Majest 


Z*V*tJir^tHhR°y*imeh™  237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 
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Agents  tor  Scotland—  Messrs.  J.  MKNZiKS  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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